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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Richard  Bloodworth,  Shiloh  Bap- 
tist Church,  Chlpley,  Fla.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  God,  our  refuge  and  strength,  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Son  we  pray.  Thank  you  for 
making  ours  the  greatest  and  freest  na- 
tion on  earth.  We  know  that  it  is  a  grand 
and  sacred  gift  from  a  good  God. 

Direct  our  President  and  his  advisers. 

Reach  down  and  touch  the  life  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  giving  them  wise 
purpose  and  unity  in  their  deliberations. 

Teach  us  how  to  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  have  to  our  coimtry, 
which  so  thoroughly  appreciates  individ- 
uals and  their  worth. 

While  there  remains  in  the  world  a 
constant  struggle  between  good  and  evil. 
keep  us  wise  in  that  which  is  good  and 
innocent  in  that  which  is  evil. 

O  God,  our  guide,  lead  the  way.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  975)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1021.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
Increase  from  50  to  80  percent  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  any  co- 
operative meat  or  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  any  State  under  such 
sections,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1236.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553  authorizing  an  additional  appropriation 
for  an  International  Center  for  Foreign 
Chanceries. 


RICHARD  GLYNDELL  BLOODWORTH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  state  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  Richard  Glyndell  Blood- 
worth,  who  has  just  delivered  our  open- 
ing prayer,  is  a  resident  of  Chipley.  Fla., 
in  my  district,  and  is  pastor  of  the  Shiloh 
Baptist  Church  there.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Stetson  University  and  attended  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  the  New  Orleans 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He  has 
held  a  number  of  pastorates  and 
important  leadership  responsibilities 
among  the  Baptist  churches  and  organi- 
zations in  western  Florida.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Florida  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  he  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  in  Walton  County,  Fla.,  in  1968. 
He  is  married  and  he  and  Mrs.  Blood- 
worth  have  five  children. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  glad  to 
join  me  in  a  warm  welcome  to  this  able 
and  distinguished  church  leader. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY 
TIME  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  may  have  permission  to  de- 
clare a  recess  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei*  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman 
say  "at  any  time  during  the  day"? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  will  be  waiting  for 
the  veto  to  come  over  from  the  Senate. 
There  is  only  one  15 -minute  special 
order,  so  at  that  time,  when  that  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  ask  for  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Do  I  make  my- 
self clear  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  prepared,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  wait  out  the 
other  body  and  their  election  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  other  body  notified 
us  it  anticipates  this  legislation  shall  be 
over  here  at  2:30  if  it  prevails.  If  it  does 
not  prevail,  there  will  be  no  further  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  ascertain.  WUl  we  be  in  recess  all  after- 
noon or,  let  us  say,  2:30  or  perhaps  until 
3  o'clock? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Let  us  say  the  Senate 
set  the  vote  for  2  o'clock  on  that  and 


said  that  they  will  send  it  forthwith  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  before  us  then? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  it  wiU  be  before 
us  at  2:30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem«r--frqm 
Massachusetts?  v. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Sdeaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  otJject,  if 
by  any  chance  the  other  body  should 
sustain,  then  we  would  simply  reconvene 
and  have  our  special  orders  after  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state, 
if  there  are  special  orders,  we  will  hear 
them  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  see.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  finish  the 
special  orders  and  then  recess? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  only  one  re- 
quest for  15  minutes.  It  has  been  my 
belief  the  Speaker  is  going  to  recognize 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


cxix- 


-672— Part  9 


RETIREMEI^  OF  WILLIAM  P. 
COCHRANE,  ASSISTANT  PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  note  and  advise  the 
House  of  the  retirement,  effective  last 
Saturday,  March  31,  of  one  of  our  most 
loyal  and  able  House  employees,  the 
Assistant  Parliamentarian,  William^  P. 
Cochrane. 

All  Members  of  the  House  will  miss 
Bil's  familiar  figure  at  the  rostrimi,  where 
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he  has  given  many,  many  years  of  valu- 
able and  dedicated  service  to  the  House 
as  Lew  Deschler's  right  hand.  All  of  us 
who  have  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him 
for  advice  or  assistance  or  guidance — 
and  I  have  probably  done  this  more  than 
most  Members  in  this  Chamber — will  be 
particularly  aware  of  his  absence. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  House  on 
the  staff  of  the  Parliamentarian,  I  have 
been  consistently  impressed  by  Bil's  de- 
votion and  loyalty — not  to  any  political 
party,  because  the  Parliamentarian  and 
his  assistants  serve  no  party — but  to  this 
House  and  to  each  of  its  Members.  He 
has  served  Lew  Deschler  and  three 
Speakers — Sam  Rayburn,  John  McCor- 
mack,  and  myself — with  great  ability, 
perserverence,  and  imswerving  loyalty. 
Bil  has  often  said  that  his  ambition  has 
been  solely  to  be  Lew  Deschler's  most 
able,  most  eflQcient,  and  most  loyal  assist- 
ant. He  can.  be  proud  in  his  retirement 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accom- 
plished these  goals. 

All  of  us  who  know  Bil  know  that  he  is 
not  just  a  fine  Parliamentarian  and  serv- 
ant of  the  House;  he  is  a  fine,  honor- 
able, considerate,  gentle,  virtuous,  de- 
cent human  being,  and  a  friend  of  all 
who  know  him. 

This  House  is  the  richer  because  Bil 
Cochrane  has  served  in  it.  The  lives  of 
those  who  worked  with  him  daily  are 
fuller  because  of  the  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  We  are  sad  because  he 
leaves  us,  but  glad  because  he  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Peggy,  can  look  forward  to- 
gether to  many  years  of  pleasant  and 
happy  retirement.  As  he  embarks  on  this 
new  phase  of  his  life,  I  want  to  wish  him 
Godspeed  and  express  to  him  my  per- 
sonal deep  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
his  service  to  the  House  and  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  Lew  Deschler  to  Bil  Coch- 
rane : 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  30.  1973. 
Mr.  William  P.  Cochrane. 
Assistant  ParliaTnentarian, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bil:  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  of  your  decision  to  retire  this 
month — the  news  doubly  regrettable  because 
of  our  long  and  rewarding  association.  You 
will  be  long  remembered  for  the  astuteness. 
Intelligence  and  thoughtful  ability  that  you 
so  consistently  displayed.  Fortunately  for  the 
House  and  myself,  you  have  expertly  trained 
the  staff  in  my  office  who  will,  with  me,  miss 
you  as  the  days  and  years  go  by. 

Over  the  ye.irs.  Bil,  we  have  had  some  great 
experiences,  many  of  which  were  more  than 
trying  of  patience  and  energies,  but  through 
all  those  years  your  very  capable  assistance, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  Job  have  been 
Invaluable.  They  will  be  sorely  missed  by  me 
and  by  the  House  Itself,  I  am  sure. 

Your  many  friends  here  at  the  Capitol  will 
also  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  at  your  retire- 
ment; your  thoughtful  and  sound  advice 
have  been  hlghlv  valued  throughout  the  halls 
of  Congress,  and  your  kindness  and  generos- 
ity have  become  legendary. 

I  know  that  you  will  succeed  In  any  of  your 
post-retirement  activities  and  I  hope  that  the 
future  holds  health,  happiness  and  the  en- 
joyment of  many  good  years  tor  both  you 
and  Peggy. 

Sincerely, 

Lewis  Deschler, 
Parliamentarian. 
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Mr.   O'NEILL.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yiel  I 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr, 
this  special  occasion  to 
Cochrane,    our 
Parliamentarian  for 
To  chronicle  all  the 
mentary  decisions  Bil 
begin  to  detail  the 
lence  he  merits  for  an 
formance  over  the 
I  can  remember 
here  in  1955.  Eager  tc 
about    House 
about  the  task  before 
his  position  as  Assistant^ 
a  keen  mind   ^d  a 
House   precedents 
institution. 

Conscientious 
hard  work,  and  a 
knowledge  with  others 
the  praise  and  gratituqe 
admiration  of  all 
employees  alike, 
ing   Parliamentarian 
legislative  business, 
on  the  correct  procedu 
ferees,   or  ruling   on 
against  a  nongermam 
took   his   job   seriousl ' 
each  succeeding  task 
and  perspicacity. 

His  valuable  contr 
Speakers  who  preside  1 
during  Bil's  tenure  as 
mentarian  are 
divided  loyalty  to  the 
Lew  Deschler,  is  well 
bers  in  this  Chamber, 
often  called  Bil  Lew's 
oughly  and  adroitly 
directives  given  to  hin 

Yes,  Bil  Cochrane 
sponsibilities  as 
ian  with  great 
fulness. 

So  on   this   day   w 
Cochrane,  that  we 
House  of  Representat 
to  wish  you  the  very 
ment.  We  are 
Bil;   we  are  indebted 
that  you  brought  to 
decisions  governing 
extend  to  you  our 
appreciation  for  a  j 

Mr.   ALBERT.  I 
guished  minority 
from  Michigan   (Mr. 

Mr.  GERALD  R. 
I  am  very  honored 
with  emphasis  what 
think  of  the 
Cochrane  did  for  the 
years.  Although  I  nev^ 
of  working  with  Bil 
House,  I  have  for  8- 
publican  leader  in 
wonderful    opportunii^r 
benefit  of  his  sound 
knowledge,  and  his 
One  could  always  go 
problem,  and  get  a 
the  best  of  his  ability 
tion  of  the  House 
were  objective;  his 
was  superb. 


Speaker,  will  the 

to  the  majority 

l^peaker,  I  rise  on 

pay  tribute  to  Bil 

distiniuished   Assistant 

n(  arly  two  decades. 

i  igniflcant  parlia- 

has  made  hardly 

marks  of  excel- 

outstanding  per- 

17  years. 

wh^n  Bil  first  came 

learn  everything 

enthusiastic 

,  Bil  brought  to 

Parliamentarian 

remembrance  for 

un]  laralleled  in  this 

devot  on  to  his  duties, 

willii|gness  to  share  his 

have  earned  him 
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Me^nbers  and  House 

Whet;  ler  he  was  presid- 

)ver   monumental 

cofinseling  Members 

e  to  instruct  con- 
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ibptions  to  the  three 

over  the  House 
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Parliamentarian, 

Hiown  to  all  Mem- 

n  fact  many  have 

liter  ego,  so  thor- 

he  carry  out  the 

by  Lew. 

fulfilled  his  re- 

Assistiint  Parliamentar- 

dedica^on  and  resource- 
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say   to   you,   Bil 
miss  you  in  the 
ves.  But  we  want 
in  your  retire- 
proud  of  you 
to  the  excellence 
he  parliamentary 
body;   and  we 
gratitude  and 
well  done, 
to  the  distin- 
the  gentleman 
Gerald  R.   Ford). 
F<>RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
privileged  to  say 
think  all  of  us 
job  that  Bil 
louse  for  so  many 
had  the  privilege 
a  Speaker  of  the 
years  while  Re- 
House  had  the 
of    having    the 
judgment,  his  great 
c4nscientious  effort, 
to  Bil,  present  a 
^raight  answer  to 
in  the  interpreta- 
Hls  decisions 
spirit  of  cooperation 
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distini  guished 


Bil  Cochrane  will  be 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the    distinguished 
wishing  Bil  and  his  family 
healthy,  and  successful 
ment. 

Mr.    ALBERT.    I 
guished  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlema^i 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr. 
pleasure  in  a  sense  to  j 
tinguished    Speaker    of 
sharing  this  tribute  to 
there  is  a  sadness  to  kiiow 
not  be  with  us. 

It  has  been  my  privilege 
closely  with  him  as  Mr. 
principal  assistant  over 
in   many   different 
shared    with    him 
pleasure,  which  I  hope 
pursue  more  frequently 
time.  We  both  love  to 
fish  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bil  will  take  advantage 
well  earned  and  well 
a  lot  of  time  fishing  on 

I  wish  him  and  his 
best.  He  has  earned  his 
I  hope  he  enjoys  his 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank 
from  Missouri 

I  yield  to  the  gentlems 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of 
Speaker,  last  Friday 
rane    ended    a 
career  by  retiring  from 
Assistant  Parliamentarian 
he  has  held  since  1955 

"Bil"  was  a  friend 
mine  for  many  years.  H(  \ 
and  admired  throughout 
ginia  for  his  unselfish 
and  energy  to  such 
endeavors  as  the  Catht)lic 
Northern  Virginia,  the 
imteer  Fire  Departmen 
Falls  Citizens  Association 
him  were  impressed  by 
to  work  for  the  benefit 
his  State  and  his  Natioi  i 

His  conscientiousness 
of  his  duties  for  this 
equaled  by  few  and 
Efficiency,  dependabilitj 
ness  have  been  constant 
of  his  work  in  the  House 
excellent  service  and  h 

I  am  confident  that  I 
my  own  but  the 
Members  of  the  House 
in  saying  "thank   you 
Cochrane  for  many,  maAy 
I  know  all  our  colleague^ 
ing  all  the  happiness 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr. 
everyone  in  the 
the  abilities  of  Bil  Cochijane 
of  immeasurable  help  tc 
operation  since  I  have 
in  the  last  16  years. 

I  express  a  certain 
because  I  had  looked 
tlnuing  for  a  long  time 
the  House.  I  will  miss 
miss  his  friendship 
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Speaker  and 
leader    in 
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the    House    in 
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particular 
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:  Bay.  I  hope  that 

his  retirement, 
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family  the  very 
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filling. 
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n  from  Virginia. 
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arid  constituent  of 

was  well  known 

northern  Vir- 

tievotion  of  time 

charitable  and  civic 

Charities  of 

jreat  Falls  Vol- 
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in  the  discharge 
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by  none, 
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characteristics 
We  will  miss  his 
s  friendly  smile, 
express  not  only 
of  all  the 
)ver  many  years, 
to  William  P. 
jobs  well  done, 
join  me  in  wish- 
life  affords  In 
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Sp<  aker, 


I  join  with 

of  tribute  to 

.  He  has  been 

the  House  in  its 

tnown  him  here 

amount  of  regret 
forward  to  his  con- 
in  his  service  to 
kindness.  I  will 
Mt)st  of  all  I  wlU 


miss,  I  think,  as  all  of  us  will,  his  sense  of 
humor  because  in  presiding  over  the 
House  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity know  that  when  he  was  there 
he  had  a  smile  and  a  joke  that  made 
the  business  of  our  service  here  that 
much  easier  and  that  much  happier. 

I  hope  his  retirement  will  be  a  happy 
one.  I  hope  that  the  minor  health  prob- 
lem that  seems  to  be  contributing  to  his 
retirement  will  be  quickly  remedied  and 
we  will  have  him  back  here  to  continue 
his  great  career. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip  and  dean  of  the  Republicans  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  you  the  Speaker  and 
others  who  have  spoken  here  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Bil  Cochrane,  a  fine 
gentleman  and  one  who  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  for  many,  many 
years.  Believe  me  when  I  say  he  is  the 
type  individual  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend. 

During  these  many  past  years  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Bil 
Cochrane.  Always  he  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely friendly  and  accommodating 
person  with  a  most  lovable  disposition. 
He  is  an  able  student  of  parliamentary 
government  and  knows  his  job  and  knows 
it  well.  On  occasions  all  of  us  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  Bil  and  ask- 
ing him  for  answers  to  questions  which  we 
could  not  answer  ourselves. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Bil  and  we  wish 
him  and  his  the  best  of  everything. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
yielding. 

When  I  learned  of  Bil  Cochrane's  re- 
tirement I  was  nothing  short  of  horrified 
because  I,  as  so  many  other  Members, 
will  miss  him  tremendously.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  the  majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  in  relat- 
ing Bil's  sense  of  humor.  Bil  really  has 
a  most  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  anyone  I  have 
ever  known. 

Bil  and  I  came  here  in  the  same  year 
and  fortunately  I  got  to  know  him  in 
1955.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  your  remarks  you 
quoted  Bil  Cochrane's  desire  to  be  Judge 
Deschler's  most  loyal  and  most  faithful 
assistant,  and  indeed  that  is  so.  The 
other  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  Bill 
Brown,  has  an  equal  dedication.  They 
made  a  marvelous  team. 

With  respect  to  the  fishing,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  fished  so  much  in  the 
Chesapeake.  I  do  know  of  his  deep  inter- 
est in  that  great  sport  and  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  Bil  shared  that  pleasure 
with  Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  hope  that  Bil's  health 
will  be  such  that  he  can  continue  to 
share  fishing  time  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  hope  also  that  if  they  have 
the  success  which  one  would  expect  of 


such  skilled  persons  that  they  will  share 
some  rockfish  with  me. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  I 
have  not  attempted,  following  the  late 
Speaker  Raybum's  admonition,  to  make 
a  parliamentarian  of  myself,  so  invari- 
ably when  Judge  Deschler  has  not  been 
available  I  have  gone  either  to  Bil  Coch- 
rane or  to  Bill  Brown.  To  describe  them 
as  impartial  and  nonpartisan  is  to  be 
perfectly  accurate.  To  describe  Bil  Coch- 
rane as  a  likable  and  able  human  be- 
ing is  even  more  accurate.  I  count  liim 
among  my  friends  and  I  join  his  in- 
numerable friends  who  are  serving  now 
and  who  served  earlier  in  wishing  him 
the  very  best  of  everj'thing  for  himself 
and  for  his  family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Burleson). 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  Speaker  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  essen- 
tial attributes  for  those  of  us  who  are  a 
part  of  this  great  institution,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  worthy  of  our 
position.  These  may  be  indistinguishable 
in  a  maimer,  but  first  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  loyalty,  whether  one  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  whether  one  is  an  em- 
ployee serving  all  the  way  from  page  up 
through  the  rest  of  us.  First  is  loyalty  to 
those  whom  we  serve,  and  we  all  serve 
somebody. 

The  other  element  is  dedication,  and 
the  two  are  closely  related,  of  course. 
Here  again  he  must  be  dedicated  to  make 
this  institution  work. 

Taken  all  together  with  these  qualities 
is  efficiency.  These  qualifications,  as  I 
say,  all  go  hand  in  hand.  Bil  Cochrane 
is  the  epitome  of  all  of  these  attributes. 

I  regret  very  much  to  see  him^eave  his 
position  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  am  glad  he  is  doing  so  for  the 
reasons  given.  I  wish  him  the  very  best 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Speaker  for 
yielding. 

I  join  the  Speaker  in  paying  tribute 
to  Bil  Cochrane.  I  was  most  distressed 
when  1  first  learned  of  his  retirement 
due  to  illness. 

Bil  has  been  advising  Speakers,  Acting 
Speakers,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  since  1955,  when  he 
first  joined  the  House  as  Assistant  Par- 
liamentarian. At  that  point  he  had  al- 
ready practiced  law  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  10  years.  His  Justice  De- 
partment superiors  no  doubt  depended 
on  him  a  lot,  but  I  am  siu-e  never  more 
than  did  the  Members  of  the  House 
whom  he  advised  so  well. 

Many  a  time  I  have  sat  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  as  Speaker  pro  tem  and  looked 
unusually  intelligent.  I  can  remember  oc- 
casions when,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coaching,  and  even  recitation  of  exactly 
what  to  say,  by  Bil  Cochrane,  I  might 


have  looked  awfully  fooUsh  up  there.  I 
am  sure  that  others  who  have  served  as 
Sfieaker  pro  tem  have  known  the  experi- 
ence. 

I  will  sorely  miss  him  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  I  am  sure  others  too  will  miss 
him. 

To  Bil  Cochrane  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Sara,  go  my  aloha  and  very  best  wishes 
for  success  and  happiness  in  the  coming 
years.  I  trust  they  will  both  take  satis- 
faction in  this  simple  but  sincere  com- 
ment on  Bil's  work  in  the  House:  "A  job 
well  done  in  the  service  of  his  country." 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Culver  ) . 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  many  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  they  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  legislative  career  of 
William  Cochrane.  If  there  is  any  hidden 
hand  in  the  effective  operation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  that  of 
the  ParUamentarian  and  his  assistants. 
For  it  is  to  the  holders  of  that  imique 
and  historic  responsibility  that  we  look 
for  a  sense  of  fairness,  of  decorum,  and 
for  the  details  of  law  and  procedure 
which  so  vitally  influence  the  content  of 
legislation  itself. 

In  the  18  years  that  Bil  Cochrane  has 
spent  in  the  House,  his  work  and  his 
character  have  been  emblematic  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion. Not  only  has  he  possessed  a  rare 
professional  knowledge  of  law  and  a  con- 
cern for  its  details,  he  has  also  had  an 
imusual  insight  into  the  operative  tradi- 
tions of  this  body  and  into  the  needs  of 
its  Members,  committees,  and  institu- 
tions. Few  men  have  had  his  affection  for 
the  House  and  what  it  represents  in  our 
constitutional  system,  and  few  men  in 
turn  have  so  fully  earned  the  affection 
of  all  those  serving  in  the  House.  He  has 
shown  a  sustained  loyalty  to  three 
Speakers  and  has  been  unfailingly  help- 
ful to  all  Members  and  to  all  those  serv- 
ing in  a  staff  capacity  as  well.  His  sense 
of  humor,  his  ability  to  carry  the  weight 
of  his  knowledge  lightly,  and  his  con- 
siderations to  all  have  left  for  many  of 
us  indelible  and  happy  memories. 

That  Bil  Cochrane  must  not  withdraw 
from  his  work  in  the  House  is  a  source 
of  deep  regret.  But  this  is  offset  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  energy  and  interests 
will  find  new  outlets  and  that  his  influ- 
ence will  not  diminish.  We  all  wish  him 
all  future  happiness  and  hope  that  he 
will  be  among  the  most  active  alumni  of 
this  body.  For  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  had  no  finer  friend  and  no  more 
devoted  coworker  than  Bil  Cochrane. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate*  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
game  of  politics  there  are  a  lot  of  friendly 
people  and  very  few  friends.  Bil  Cochrane 
was  a  friend,  a  man  one  could  respect  and 
admire  and  from  whom  you  would  always 
receive  courtesy  and  kindness. 

I  recall  during  my  first  year  here.  I  had 
the  privilege  to  write  an  article  for  the 
Missouri  Law  Review.  Of  course,  the  first 
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man  I  repaired  to  was  Bil  Cochrane.  I 
had  people  whom  I  thought  at  first  were 
kind  to  me  remarking  that  they  thought 
the  article  was  good  and  original,  and 
then  they  continued  by  saying  that  the 
part  that  was  good  was  not  original  and 
the  part  that  was  original  was  not  good. 
But,  the  part  that  was  good  was  the 
part  that  Bil  Cochrane  had  taken  care 
of. 

He  was  always  available  to  provide 
assistance  on  any  of  the  questions  that 
might  arise  concerning  parliamentary 
proceedings. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  he 
is  a  fisherman,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
is  a  fisherman  who  catches  fish  and 
sometimes  .'hares  them  with  his  friends. 
In  addition  to  that  he  was  a  horologist. 
a  fellow  who  works  on  watches.  I  hope 
he  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  his  retire- 
ment to  enjoy  his  fishing  and  his  work  on 
clocks  and  watches  and  spend  many  more 
happy  and  useful  years. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  also  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  Bil  Cochr.^.ne  has  done,  not  only 
for  individual  Members,  but  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  come  to  the 
House  at  the  same  time  Bil  did,  and  we 
have  served  here  since.  His  work  has  been 
exceptional.  We  will  all  miss  him  and  we 
all  join  in  wishing  him  Godspeed  and 
happmess  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
yielding. 

With  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
genuinely  regret  to  hear  that  Bil 
Cochrane  is  retiring.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Thrcniph  the  years  I  have  come  to 
know  Bil  very  well.  Not  only  is  he  a 
fine  parliamentarian  but  he  is  a  gentle- 
man in  every  respect.  Always  carrying 
a  heavy  workload  and  busy  though  he 
was,  he  never  failed  to  give  helpful 
counsel  in  matters  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation and  procedures  under  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

I  do  not  know  the  Cochrane's  plans 
for  the  future — into  what  new  waters 
he  and  his  wife.  Peg.  will  sail  the  Sun- 
down— but  whatever  they  do,  wherever 
they  go.  the  warm  good  wishes  of  both 
Mrs.  Gross  and  myself  will  go  with 
them. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Bil  Cochrane  from  the  job  of 
Assistant  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
is  a  bittersweet  occasion. 

The  retirement  of  so  valuable  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Congress  as  Bil  has  been  must 
give  us  a  feeling  of  deprivation  and  loss. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  has 
richly  earned  the  rewards  of  leisure  and 
self-fulfillment  which  retirement  can 
bring.  That,  certainly,  is  reason  to  be 
happy  for  him. 
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able whenever  I  needec  him — whether 
it  was  for  his  wise  coimse  ,  for  his  shrewd 
parliamentary  interpret!  tions,  or  when 
things  got  rough,  for  his  jhysical  protec- 
tion. He  was  literally  a  caucus  staff  of 
one.  I  am  sure  that  f  (  w  Members  of 
Congress  were  aware  of  the  importance 
of  his  role  in  caucus  d  :liberations.  Bil 
would  not  have  had  it  ai  ly  other  way. 

Bil's  decision  to  leave  as  was  as  char- 
acteristic as  the  marme:  of  his  parlia- 
mentary rulings.  It  was  a  decisive  one. 
He  and  his  lovely  wife,  I  'eggy,  have  sold 
their  house  and  shortly  will  be  on  their 
way  to  South  Carolina  where  they  will 
take  up  residence  on  b<iard  their  boat, 
the  Sundown.  Next  to  Peggy  and  the 
House  of  Representatives ,  the  Sundown  is 
the  real  love  of  Bil's  life. .  ^d  I  am  not  too 
sure  about  that  order  of  preference.  Now 
that  Bil  will  have  some  €  xtra  time  on  his 
hands,  it  is  my  fervent  I  ope  that  he  will 
use  it  to  judiciously  study  his  naviga- 
tional charts.  I  am  joine  i  in  this  aspira- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Coast  (Juard  who  have 
been  known  on  occasior  to  have  pulled 
the  Sundown  off  some  rather  well- 
marked  sand  bars. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Sp  ;aker,  we  in  this 
body  have  accepted  with  almost  a  casual 
attitude  the  excellence  jf  our  Assistant 
Parliamentarian,  Mr.  B  1  Cochrane.  We 
came  to  expect  informec  and  clearly  im- 
derstandable  determina!  ions  on  even  the 
most  involved  matters.  1  'ortimately,  that 
reliance  was  well  placed. 

He  has  never  given  less  than  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  to  any  individual  Member,  to  my 
knowledge.  While  not  always  pleased 
with  an  unfavorable  ruling,  we  never 
questioned  the  fairness  of  such. 

As  Assistant  Parli:  mentarian,  Bil 
Cochrane  was  an  essent  al  mainspring  of 
our  Parliamentarian's  c  ffice.  While  I  am 
sure  that  that  ofiBce  vill  continue  to 
operate  as  effectively  i  ow  that  he  has 
gone,  it  is  a  tribute  to  lis  thoroughness 
and  ability  that  the  nmaining  Parlia- 
mentarians will  be  able  o  function  with- 
out him. 

1  personally  have  a  ileep  respect  and 
admiration  for  him  noi  only  as  an  able 
parliamentarian  and  cedicated  Ameri- 
can, but  also  as  a  ch  jrished  friend.  I 
Icnow  that  his  family  vill  welcome  the 
chance  to  see  more  of  him  and  I  trust 
that  he  will  find  his  r;tirement  enjoy- 
able and  full  of  the  t  appiness  he  has 
rightfully  earned. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
you  this  afternoon  in  i)aying  tribute  to 
a  good  friend  and  an  (lutstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  Bil  Cochrsne,  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  Assistant 
Parliamentarian  of  thu  House. 

It  has  been  my  priv  lege  to  know  Bil 
since  he  came  to  the  House  in  1955.  For 
many  years  it  has  beer  the  order  to  my 
staff  when  a  parliamentary  question 
arose:  "Call  Bil  Cochriine." 

On  dozens  of  occasicns  I  have  myself 
sought  his  advice  and  counsel  in  pre- 
paring legislation,  in  york  on  the  floor, 
and  to  better  understand  specific  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  House. 
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In  all  such  instances  Bil  has  been 
imfailingly  courteous  and  helpful. 
Whether  it  was  in  response  to  me  per- 
sonally or  to  a  member  of  my  staff,  he 
always  extended  himself  to  provide  the 
correct  information. 

On  those  occasions  when  I  have 
chaired  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Bil 
has  stood  at  my  right  hand,  with  his 
knowledge  of  procedure  an  estimable 
asset  to  me — and  to  all  who  have  served 
in  that  capacity. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bil  in 
the  9999th  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  when 
it  was  active  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  know  him  person- 
ally as  we  sat  together  during  weekly 
meetings  and  during  an  inspection  trip 
to  Latin  America. 

His  wit  and  wisdom,  his  personality 
and  qualities  of  leadership,  made  him  a 
valued  member  of  the  9999th  indeed  he 
contributed  much  to  any  group  with 
which  he  was  associated. 

His  retirement  is  a  personal  loss  to  me 
and  imdoubtedly  to  the  entire  House. 
House  parliamentarians,  being  such  a 
small,  select  group,  are  never  easy  to  re- 
place. Outstanding  Parliamentarians, 
such  as  Bil  Cochrane,  are  virtually  ir- 
replaceable. 

Such  feelings  for  Bil  are  basically 
selfish.  We  are  thinking  of  our  own  dep- 
rivation because  of  his  leaving.  Bil,  how- 
ever, amply  has  earned  his  retirement 
after  almost  two  decades  of  contributing 
his  services  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Knowing  Bil,  I  am  confident  that  al- 
though he  will  no  longer  be  formally  on 
the  House  payroU,  he  will  continue  to  be 
ready  to  provide  assistance  and  advice 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Bil  Cochrane,  his  lovely  wife,  and  family 
many  happy  and  prosperous  years  of 
leisure  and  retirement.  We  will  miss  Bil 
Cochrane.  It  is  our  fond  hope  he  will 
miss  us  and  come  back  to  see  us  often. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  subject  matter  of 
my  remarks,  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  in- 
sert their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
subject  of  the  retirement  of  William  P. 
Cochrane,  Assistant  Parliamentarian. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  written  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian  may  be  in- 
serted as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECnON  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  IN- 
CREASE 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  6447,  a  bill  which 
would  guarantee  that  social  security 
recipients  will  not  lose  entitlement  to 
federally  assisted  programs  because  of 
the  1972  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  from  senior  citi- 
zens in  my  district  that  their  economic 
position  has  actually  worsened  because 
of  these  increases.  This  tragic  irony  is  a 
product  of  the  fact  that  present  social 
security  provisions  dictate  that  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  except  in  very  limited 
instances,  count  these  increases  as  addi- 
tional income  in  determining  eligibility  to 
federally  funded  programs. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  worked  a 
tremendous  hardship  against  a  disad- 
vantaged group.  For  example,  in  New 
York  City  alone,  over  10,000  elderly  social 
security  recipients  recently  have  received 
notices  that  they  are  now  ineligible  for 
medicaid  since  their  increased  social 
security  benefits  places  their  income 
above  the  eligibility  ceiling. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  passing  H.R.  1, 
the  92d  Congress  ptu-posefully  intended 
such  harsh  results,  especially  during  a 
time  when  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  on  the  frontline  of  the  battle  against 
runaway  inflation. 

H.R.  6447  would  rectify  injustices  of 
this  nature.  It  would  require  both  State 
and  Federal  agencies  to  completely  dis- 
regard the  1972  social  security  increases 
in  determining  eligibility  and  entitle- 
ment for  all  federally  assisted  programs, 
including  medicaid,  public  housing,  food 
stamps,  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, as  well  as  benefits  to  veterans  and 
retired  individuals. 

Moreover,  H.R.  6447  clarifies  what  has 
been  considered  by  New  York  City  offi- 
cials to  be  an  ambiguity  in  other  "pass- 
through"  legislation  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  date.  It  makes  clear  that  the 
1972  increases  will  be  disregarded  for  the 
fixing  or  adjustment  of  rentals  in,  as  well 
as  the  admission  to,  low  rent  public 
housing.  The  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  has  informed  me  that  unless 
remedial  action  is  immediately  forth- 
coming in  this  regard,  tha.  agency  will 
be  compelled  to  either  evict,  or  substan- 
tially increase  the  rents  of,  thousands  of 
tenants  in  federally  subsidized  buildings. 

In  short,  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  critical.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  favorably  upon  H.R.  6447  and  do 
so  expeditiously. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  65] 

Badlllo  Clark  Eckhardt 

Burke,  Calif.  Davis.  Wis.  Edwards,  Ala. 

Carney.  Ohio  Dickinson  Erlenbom 

Cbisholm  Dlggs  Hansen.  Wash. 


Harvey 

Metcalfe 

Shipley 

Hubert 

Mills.  Ark. 

Skubite 

Karth 

Montgomery 

Staggers 

King 

Price,  Tex. 

Stephens 

Kuykendall 

Qule 

Treen 

Landrum 

Reid 

Wilson. 

McCollist«r 

Rooney.  N.y. 

Charles,  Tex 

McCormack 

Sandman 

Wright 

The  SPEAICER.  On  this  roUcaU  398 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


A  PROPOSAL:  MEATLESS  TUESDAYS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for  families 
young  or  old  to  persist  for  long  in  a  boy- 
cott of  meat  and  meatless  diet,  I  support 
the  boycott  wholeheartedly. 

What  shoiild  be  done  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent announce  at  once  a  national  policy 
of  meatless  Tuesdays,  beginning  imme- 
diately and  lasting  until  such  time  as 
supply  reasonably  coincides  with  de- 
mand. 

During  World  War  II,  the  last  time  we 
faced  a  meat  crisis  of  this  size,  the  White 
House,  calmly  corrected  imperfections  in 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  almost 
unanimously  supporting  meatless  Tues- 
days. The  result  of  the  years-long  effort 
saw  the  dwindling  supply  of  meat  avail- 
able to  thp  public  at  fair  prices  and  a 
sense  of  national  pride  at  having  solved 
still  another  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  meatless 
Tuesdays,  combined  with  a  price  rollback 
to  phase  II,  would  most  closely  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  parties.  It  would  give  the 
cattle  industry  more  time,  the  consumers 
a  fairly  priced  supply  of  meat,  and  the 
entrepreneurs  along  the  way  a  reason- 
able profit. 


THE  PASSING  OF  DR.  SIDNEY  FAR- 
BER— A  FIGHTER  AGAINST  CANCER 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  inform  the  Hoiise 
of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Sidney  Farber.'A 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability. 
Dr.  Farber  served  as  director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Foundation,  the 
"Jimmy  Fund."  and  for  41  years  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Hararvd  University  School 
of  Medicine.  But  he  will  be  best  known  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  a  brilliant 
researcher  into  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  cancer. 

Unwilling  to  accept  cancer  as  an  In- 
curable disease.  Dr.  Farber  pioneered  the 
technique  of  "chemotherapy"  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  victims.  His  discov- 
ery of  the  uses  of  actinomycin-D  and 
aminopterin  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
of  the  kidneys  and  leukemia  were  great 
breakthroughs  in  our  ability  to  offer  re- 
lief to  the  victims  of  these  diseases. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Is  indebted  for  the  in- 
valuable advice  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
Parber  in  writing  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971. 

With  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  com- 
passionate man,  whose  legacy  is  not  only 
the  great  relief  his  research  afforded  the 
victims  of  cancer,  but  also  the  realization 
that  with  great  effort  we  can  success- 
fully combat  this  tragic  disease. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  condolences 
to  Dr.  Parber's  wife,  Norma,  and  to  their 
four  children. 


:basKl 


11 


funds 
rel  ites 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  CRITICIZES  NET- 
WORKS FOR  PAILING  TO  GRANT 
EQUAL  TIME  TO  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONGRESSIONAL  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

<Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Senator  Muskie  delivered  a  response  to 
the  President's  nationwide  television  ad- 
dress. Senator  Muskie  had  been  chosen 
to  make  the  reply  in  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nation's  three 
major  television  networks  refused  to 
grant  equal  time.  There  was  no  live  tele- 
vision broadcast  of  the  address. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  decision 
was  merely  poor  judgment  by  the  net- 
works, or  whether  the  networks  were 
intimidated  by  the  President's  power  to 
regulate  the  uses  of  the  air  waves. 

In  whatever  event,  the  networks  de- 
faulted on  their  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic. President  Nixon  had  free  access  to 
an  audience  of  as  many  as  100  million 
Americans.  He  used  his  free  television 
time  to  make  a  partisan  appeal  for  votes 
in  the  Congress  to  uphold  his  current 
and  projected  vetoes  of  legislation 

The  President  has  made  it  his  practice 
to  use  the  air  waves  to  promote  his  own 
poUcies.  The  Democratic  majority  In 
Congress  has  a  right  to  equal  time  to 
present  its  alternatives  to  those  policies 
And  the  networks  have  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  transmit  both  sides  of  this  de- 
bate on  national  policy  matters  to  the 
citizens  that  all  of  us  serve. 

"The  television  networks  cannot  be  per- 
mitted—deliberately or  by  default— to 
become  allied  exclusively  with  admin- 
istration policies. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABrLTTATION 
LEGISLA-nON 

<Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  statement 
Issued  by  my  office  last  Thursday  we 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  E^ch- 
Erlenbom  and  the  vetoed  vocational  re- 
habilitation legislation  and  we  utilized 
figures  in  our  factsheet  which  indicated 
that  the  total  amoimt  of  authorization  in 


the  vetoed  bill  for 
would  be  $2.48  bilUoi 
failed  to  contain  a 

that  this  figure  was 

tion  that  there  would 

vided  a  vehicle  for 

in  fiscal  year  1975  at 
rable  amount  funded 
The  truth  is  that  the 
dollar  figure  for  fiscal 
understand  that  it  is 
chairman's  decision  to 
ery  system  for  title  I 
year  especially  as  it 
States.  I  wanted  to  ... 
Members  of  the  House 
was  no  intention  to  _ 
figures  and  that  there 
to  balloon  the  total 
H.R.  17.  I  apologize  to 
the  subcommittee.  I 
to  the  chairman  and  _ 
and  have  aisked  him  to 
assumption  was  in  errcf- 
was  not  his  intent  to 
fiscal  year  1975  and  at 
lar  amounts  equal  to 
Without  such  specific 
have  to  assume  our  __ 
rect.  The  Chairman  of 
the     gentleman     from 
Brademas)  has  done  a 
in  developing  and  in  w 
diligently    on    this 
the  past  many  month; 
are  not  in  agreement 
ful  that  through  his 
efforts  we  can,  if  the 
sustained  today,  work 
tive  legislation  that  car 
law.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
the  House  finds  itself 
forcing  this  to  become 
Surely  the  handicappec 
deserve  more  than  to  be 
tisan  political  crossfire. 


h  ave 


t  le 


t  le 


le  rislation 


I  AM  HONC  RED 


an  1 


Speal  er, 


inci  uded. 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  _ 
mission  to  address  the 
ute,  to  revise  and 
and  to  include  extranecis 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr. 
very  distinguished  _  _. 
body.  Senator  Lowell 
that  six  Senators  and 
this.  House,  myself  __.. 
placed  under  surveillano 
gate  Seven."  It  came  as 
that  the  activities  of  a 
party  had  gone  to  such 
I  remember  being  on 
tober  of  last  year  not 
one  of  a  number  of 
gressmen  who  had  beei 
Watergate  Seven's  activii  ies 
I  suggested  that  what  we 
with  Wategate  bugging 
of  campaign  efforts  of  _, 
dential  candidates  could 
the  tactics  used  by  the 
Germany  in  the  1930s.  I 
bers  here  on  the  floor 
that  such  a  comparison 

I  just  say  to   the 
House  on  both  sides  ol 
something  has  got  to  be 


fiscal  year  1974-75 
The  statement 
fi^otnote  indicating 
on  the  assump- 
( ventually  be  pro- 
fun  ling  to  the  States 
east  to  a  compa- 
fiscal  year  1974. 
etoed  bill  has  no 
year  1975,  for  I 
he  subcommittee 
review  the  deliv- 
prior  to  that 
to  the  larger 
m4ke  sure  th'at  the 
knew  that  there 
deceive  with  dollar 
was  no  attempt 
dt)llar  amounts  of 
the  chairman  of 
so  indicated 
author  of  this  bill 
ndicate  that  our 
That  is  that  it 
fund  title  I  for 
least  to  the  dol- 
previous  year. 
<  enial,  we  should 
assf  mption  was  cor- 
subcommittee, 
Indiana     (Mr. 
I  lost  effective  job 
ofking  closely  and 
during 
and  while  we 
tdday,  I  am  hope- 
lei  idership  and  his 
P  -esident's  veto  is 
together  for  effec- 
be  enacted  into 
regrettable  that 
n  a  position  of 
partisan  issue, 
of  this  Nation 
caught  in  a  par- 
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going  to  find  a  situatloi  in  which  per- 
sons working  at  the  behest  of  Individuals 
in  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  trying  to  intiiaidate  Members 
of  the  House,  the  whole  1  ouse  must  stand 
up  and  resist. 

Yesterday  I  placed  on  the  door  of  my 
office  in  the  Longworth  Building  a  sien 
which  read:  ^ 


These  premises  were  ' 
Watergate  Seven.  Watch 


survellled"  by  the 


This  happened  to  si;: 
three  Members  of  this 
that  the  House  act  to 


y<  virself . 


Senators  and 

rtouse.  It  is  time 

pro^ct  Its  integrity. 


CALL  OF  THE    HOUSE 


Mr.   DAVIS   of  South 
Speaker,  I  make  the  pc 
a  quoriun  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr. 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

The  call  was  taken  bj 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  respond. 


Carolina.  Mr. 
P0i4t  of  order  that 

Evidei^tly  a  quorum  Is 

Sp^ker,  I  move  a 

ordered. 

electronic  de- 
:  Members  failed 


Adams 

Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Dellenback 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flowers 

Grover 

Gunter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 


(RoU  No. 

HoUfield 

Ichord 

King 

Madden 

Martin,  Nebr 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McSpadden 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pike 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 


661 


tils 


was  given  per- 
ouse  for  1  min- 
ext^d  his  remarks 
matter. ) 
on  Sunday  a 
Menier  of  the  other 
V  EicKER,  revealed 
ttree  Members  of 
had  been 
by  the  "Water- 
a  shock  to  know 
I  ational  political 
I  xtremes. 
the  floor  in  Oc- 
knf  wing  that  I  was 
and  Con- 
targets  of  the 
At  that  time 
were  witnessing 
"  the  sabotage 
Democratic  Presi- 
be  compared  to 
'  Brownshirts"  In 
1  emember  Mem- 
boping  and  saying 
was  ridiculous. 
R^mbers  in  this 
the  aisle  that 
done.  If  we  are 


The  SPEAKER.  On 
Members  have  recorded 
by  electronic  device,  a 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ceedings  under  the  call 
with. 


A^U 


BY    FOR- 
GO VERN- 
SUBCOM- 
INFORMA- 
PLANS — THE 
INFORMATION 
SERVE      NA- 

Pennsylvanla 


Sex  ators 


HEARINGS    ANNOUNCE 
EIGN  OPERA-nONS 
MENT     INFORMATION 
MITTEE   ON   PEDERAJI. 
TION  SYSTEMS  AND 
POTENTIAL      OF 
TECHNOLOGY      TO 
TIONAL  NEEDS 

(Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 
asked  and  was  given  pentiission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  lor  1  mi:iute,  to  revise 
and   extend   his   remark^  and   include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peilisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  January  I  de;cribed  to  our 
colleagues  some  of  the  bac  kground  work 
of  the  Foreign  Operationa  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subconjmittee  in  the 
investigation  of  Federal  a(;encies'  devel- 
opment of  advanced  information  tech- 
nology. Congressional  Rkcord,  volume 
118.  part  2,  page  1566.  A  that  time.  I 
mentioned  that  the  subcoi  unittee  would 


Rees 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stephens 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 


roUcall  375 
their  presence 


quo:  'um 


further  pro- 
^^ere  dispensed 


hold  extensive  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  during  the  session. 

I  am  today  annoimcing  that  phase  1 
of  these  hearings  will  begin  next  Tues- 
day, April  10,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2203, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  They 
will  continue  on  Tuesday,  April  17.  The 
first  phase  will  hear  testimony  from  two 
panels  of  outstanding  experts  who  will 
discuss  various  opportunities  offered  by 
information  and  communications  tech- 
nology to  improve  various  types  of  in- 
formation services  that  can  be  provided 
for  the  public  by  Federal  agendas. 

In  June,  the  subcommittee  is  planning 
additional  hearings  to  explore  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Information  Centers 
and  other  existing  information  systems 
of  Federal  agencies  and  the  future  plans 
for  their  development.  In  the  fall,  we  will 
examine  implications  for  Federal  plan- 
ning in  the  information  technology  field, 
the  potential  for  abuses  of  individual 
privacy,  and  the  types  of  safeguards  that 
will  be  required.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  will  include  an  outline  of  all 
phases  of  these  important  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  liearings  will  ex- 
plore what  role  the  Federal  Government 
should  play  in  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  new  information  and  com- 
munications technologies.  We  are  now 
being  told  that  life  in  the  home,  in  the 
community,  and  in  the  Nation  may  soon 
be  significantly  changed  as  revolutionary 
new  information  systems  are  put  into 
operation.  The  subcommittee  will  look  at 
how  these  vastly  expanded  information 
systems  might  be  utilized  to  improve  the 
full  range  of  public  information  services 
provided  by  Federal  agencies,  including 
their  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  witnesses  and  topics  of  discussion 
at  the  April  10  and  17  hearings  are  as 
follows : 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Sdbcommittee  Hearings  on 
Federal  Use  and  Development  op  Ad- 
vanced Information  Technoloot:  Wit- 
ness List 

subject  and  panelist 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Overview  of  current  information  technol- 
ogy: Professor  Robert  M.  Pano,  Associate 
Head  for  Computer  Science  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Applications  of  Information  technology  In 
the  school:  Donald  L.  Bltzer,  Director,  Com- 
puter-Based  Education  Research  Lab,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Applications  of  Information  technology  in 
health  care:  Professor  Paul  Zukln,  MX>., 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

Applications  of  Information  technology  In 
the  cities  (CATV) :  Weston  E.  Vivian.  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Information  and  communications  tech- 
nology and  local  government:  Professor  Oliv- 
er E.  Dial,  Director,  Municipal  Information 
Systems  Research  Lab,  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity. 

Information  and  communications  tech- 
nology and  general  education:  Professor 
Marvin  Adelson,  School  of  Architecture  and 
Urban  Planning,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Information  and  communications  tech- 
nology and  rural  development:  George  Tres- 


sel.  Director,  Communications  and  Media  Re- 
search, Batelle  Columbus  Lab,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Effects  of  Information  technology  on  the 
Individual :  Herbert  S.  Dordlck,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications,  City  of  New 
York. 

Outline  of  Hearings 

Federal  Information  systems  and  plans — 
Federal  Use  and  Development  of  Advanced 
Information  Technology. 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Summary:  Hearings  will  survey  electronic 
information  and  communications  technol- 
ogies and  examine  their  relevance  to  the  full 
range  of  Federal  Information  activities.  In 
terms  of  both  content  and  delivery. 

The  key  questions  are  these:  How  can  In- 
formation technology  be  utilized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  society?  What  tafomiation  services 
utilizing  that  technology  should  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

An  allied  question  concerns  what  Federal 
Initiatives  are  required  to  assure  the  best  use 
of  these  new  technologies. 

Initial  hearings  will  survey  conflicting 
views  and  define  issues.  What  can  the  new  in- 
formation technology  do  and  what  can't  It 
do?  What  secondary  consequences  do  expierts 
anticipate?  Should  Federal  information  ac- 
tivities be  expanded  or  not,  and  in  what 
ways? 

Subsequent  hearings  will  examine  impli- 
cations for  Federal  planning  and  policy-mak- 
ing. What  kinds  of  controls  and  safeguards 
will  be  needed?  Where  and  how  should  Fed- 
eral plans  and  policies  be  formulated? 

Hearings  wUl  be  scheduled  In  three 
phases — tentatively  in  April,  June  and  Sep- 
tember of  1973— to  cover  the  following: 

The  potential  of  Information  technology  to 
serve  national  needs. 

Existing  information  systems  of  Federal 
agencies  and  future  plans. 

Policy-making  and  planning  for  Federal  In- 
formation activities. 

Background:  Amidst  a  profusion  of  tech- 
nological advances,  those  which  pertain  to 
information  and  communications  warrant 
special  attention.  Experts  assert  that  "ad- 
vances in  the  storage,  retrieval,  processing 
and  distribution  of  information  make  up  the 
central  technological  achievements  of  the 
20th  century's  third  quarter."  » 

Moreover,  information  technology  directly 
affects  the  lives  of  most  individuals  and  the 
development  of  society.  "The  way  men  deal 
with  each  other  and  with  the  distant  world 
is  about  to  be  transformed  by  a  combination 
of  the  computer.  Innovations  in  the  trans- 
mission of  signals,  and  new  ways  to  feed 
images  Into  this  system  and  to  take  them 
out."  = 

In  recent  years  models  for  multi-service 
and  "total"  communications  systems  have 
been  designed  for  particular  purposes,  for 
cities  and  regions,  and  finally  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  We  have  proposals  for  "electronic 
classrooms",  for  the  "wired  city",  and  for  a 
"wired  nation". 

New  information  technology  raises  difficult 
questions  for  Federal  Government.  What 
roles  should  government  play  In  its  develop- 
ment and  use? 

At  the  simplest  level.  Federal  agencies  are 
major  users  of  information  and  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  as  was  recently  reported, 
"to  achieve  cost-effective  telecommunica- 
tions, government  agencies  will  Increase  their 
efforts  to  design  systems  which  meet  more 
than  or  ■  need."  " 

At  another  level,  some  Federal  agencies 
have  been  moving  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  a  lengthy  1968  study  which  recom- 
mended that  they  "search  out  new  applica- 


tions of  communications  technology  which 
hold  promise  of  social  payoff  in  such  areas 
as  adiiit  education  and  Job  training,  medi- 
cine, alleviation  of  racial  tensions,  and  pub- 
lic  enlightenment   and   entertainment."* 

In  1971  a  Federal  interagency  team  urged 
a  new  Federal  initiative  to  conduct  a  full 
set  of  national,  "teglonal  and  urban  public 
experiments  to  demonstrate  how  new  in- 
formation anh  communications  technologies 
can  Improve '  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health,  lav.-  enforcement  and  other  services.'' 

That  same  study  went  one  step  further.  It 
projected  an  elaborate  "national  communica- 
tions system"  complete  with  diagrams  and 
cost  estimates." 

Scope  of  Hearings:  The  scope  of  hearings 
will  be  determined  by  a  number  of  considera- 
tions. 

Jurisdiction:  First,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  Is  limited  in  certain  respects. 

The  Subcommittee  is  responsible  for  study- 
ing the  operation  of  Government  informa- 
tion activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determine  their  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  Subcommittee  has  expressed  particular 
concern  with  the  Improvement  of  the  public 
Information  capabilities  of  Federal  agencies. 

Federal  Information  activities  involve  sys- 
tems incorporating  cable,  public  broadcast- 
ing, databanks  and  other  elements.  However, 
the  Subcommittee  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  licensing  and  general  regula- 
tion of  radio.  TV.  and  cable  facilities. 

Hearings  wUl  focus  primarily  on  Informa- 
tion systems  per  se,  not  on  discrete  questions 

associated    with    these    separate    elements 

questions  which  fall  within  the  Jurisdictions 
of  other  Committees. 

Public  Information:  Hearings  will  focus 
on  Federal  activities  which  serve  public  In- 
formation needs. 

"Public  information"  Is  defined  as  Informa- 
tion of  use  to  the  general  public,  including 
private  groups,  organizations  and  businesses, 
as  well  as  public  institutions  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

Federal  Information  Activities:  Hearings 
will  consider  all  Federal  information  actlvl- 
ties,  not  simply  those  providing  basic  service 
information  such  as  weather  reporu,  census 
data,  and  the  like. 

Federal  reporting  about  the  processes  and 
actions  of  Federal  Government  Is  a  primary 
concern. 

Federal  activities  which  produce  other  ma- 
terials for  education,  orientation,  or  slmUar 
uses  are  also  of  primary  concern. 

Federal  information  activities  which  essen- 
tially serve  the  routine  management  needs  of 
Federal  and  other  government  agencies  wUl 
not  be  given  special  attention. 

Federal  Support:  Questions  of  what  Infor- 
mation activities  Federal  Government  should 
engage  in  lead  to  other  questions  of  how 
Government  should  support  development  of 
information  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of 
society. 

Hearings  will  also  consider  Federal  respon- 
Sibil  ities  to  provide  financial  and  advisory 
assistance  to  other  public  and  private  infor- 
mation systems,  including  research  and 
development,  demonstrations,  systems  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  etc. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
primary  focus  of  hearings  will  be  on  the 
Federal  Government's  own  information  sys- 
tems and  services. 

footnotes 

•"Information  Technology:  Some  Critical 
Implications  for  Decision  Makers" — The  Con- 
ference Board  Inc..  1972. 

'"The  Information  Machines:  Their  Im- 
pact on  Men  and  Media"  by  Ben  H.  Bagdl- 
klan — Harper  and  Row.  1971. 

»  "Cost-Effectlve  Telecommunications  Sys- 
tems Sought  by  Federal  Agencies" — Com- 
merce Today,  Nov.  13,  1972. 

•"Pinal    Report    of    the    President's    Task 
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Force  on   Communications  Pollcv" — Dec    7 
1968. 

'-  '•Communications  for  Social  Needs:  Tech- 
nological Opportunities"  Study  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Domestic  Council,  Sept.  24,  1971  (In- 
ternal document) . 
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TO  RESTORE  STATE  CONTROLS  ON 
ABORTIONS 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
override  State  abortion  statutes  has  far- 
reaching  imphcations,  not  only  for  the 
lives  of  millions  of  unborn  children,  but 
also  for  the  power  of  the  States  to  legis- 
late effectively  regarding  a  matter  tra- 
ditionally and  most  suitably  a  State  con- 
cern. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  according 
to  Justice  Byron  A.  White  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion,  is  that — 

The  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States  are  constitutionally  disentitled  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  development  of  the 
fetus  on  the  one  hand  against  a  spectrum  of 
possible  impacts  on  the  mother  on  the  other 
hand. 

When  does  human  life  begin?  For 
what  reasons  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, if  any,  may  a  human  life  be 
terminated?  These  are  .  questions  over 
which  sincere  men  and  women  can — and 
do — differ.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions have  social  and  political  ramifica- 
tions which,  in  my  opinion,  make  them 
ill-suited  to  judicial  decisions.  To  quote 
Mr.  Justice  White's  comment  on  the  de- 
cision : 

The  Court  apparently  values  the  conven- 
ience of  the  pregnant  mother  more  than  the 
continued  existence  and  development  of 
the  life  or  potential  life  which  she  carries. 
Whether  or  not  I  might  agree  with  that 
marshalling  of  values,  I  can  In  no  event 
join  the  Court's  judgment  because  I  find 
no  constitutional  warrant  for  imposing  such 
an  order  of  priorities  on  the  people  and 
legislatures  of  the  States.  In  a  sensitive  area 
such  as  this,  involving  as  it  does  Issues 
over  which  reasonable  men  mav  easily  and 
heatedly  differ.  I  cannot  accent'  the  Court's 
exercise  of  its  clear  power  of  choice  by  In- 
terposing a  constitutional  barrier  to  state 
efforts  to  protect  human  life  and  by  In- 
vesting mothers  and  doctors  with  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  exterminate 
It.  This  Issue,  for  the  most  part,  should  be 
left  with  the  people  and  to  the  political 
processes  the  people  have  devised  to  govern 
their  affairs. 
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I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  would  agree  that  these  are 
questions  which  the  people,  through  the 
vehicle  of  their  elected  representatives, 
ought  to  be  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  restore  to  the  States 
the  authority  to  decide  these  and  re- 
lated questions. 

My  proposed  amendment  reads: 
Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  bar  any 
State,   or  the   Congress   with   regard   to   any 
area    over    which    it    Is    granted    the    power 


(Mr.  HUBER  asked  ajid 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr  _^. 
of  last  month  when  int 
establish  a  blue-ribboi 
study  the  problem  of 
tice  awards,  I  mentionet 
that  malpractice  awar^ 
exorbitant. 
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Children's  Hospital 

TO  Girl 
Children's  Hospital  toda 
trial  In  the  case  In  which  i 
week  that  the  hospital 
a  young  girl  who  became 
ment  there. 

In  a  motion  filed  before 
Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
attorney   claimed   that   th« 
cessive   and   "refiects  the 
on   the   part  of  plaintiff's 
amount  sued  for  or  desire  1 
Jection  of  insurance  in  the 

Normally  civil  Juries  are 
the  amount  of  damages  a 
Ing,  nor  are  they  told  whether 
has  Insurance  to  cover  the 
However,  In  his  opening 
case,    plaintiff's   attorney 
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the  Jury  his  client  would  ^ 
than  $1  million  In  damage 
tiff's  lawyers  also  told  the 
had  Insurance,  the  defense 

The    plaintiff    Is 
Lamont   Street   NW,   who 
allegations  was  found  to 
Stevens-Johnson  syndrome 
treated  at  Children's  with 
in  an  effort  to  control  _. 

The  defense  presented 
cause  of  the  syndrome, 
peeling  away  of  skin, 
skin    over    the    cornea   of    . 
known,  and  that  the  ailmei  t 
trlbuted  to  DUantin  since 
conditions  were  Involved  1 
some  type  of  virus  Infectloi  i 

Denver  H.  Graham,  the 
also  noted  In  the  motion 

a   mistrial   as  soon  as 

amount  sought,  but  that 
the  motion. 

The  Judgment  was  the 
by  a  civil  jury  in  a  pe 
In  the  District.  Graham 
after  Friday's  verdict  that 
new  trial  or  a  Judgment 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
of  the  House,  the 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi)   is 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  _^_, 
to  introduce  legislation 
go  a  long  way  toward 
transportation  crisis  „ 
solid  financial  basis  for 
ture  transportation 
expanding  urban 

Massive   Federal 
for  new  urban   transpoijt 
is  imperative.  The  need 
sit  services  has  steadily 
past  decade,  finally 
level  in  many  of  our 
cannot   allow   the   cry 
unheeded.  The  fact  is  a 
ity  of  Americans  live  in 
politan  areas. 

The  transportation 
a  major  concern  in  ever3 
day,  but  in  the  very  neai 
prising  number  of  our 
ban  and  rural  areas  will 
same  situation.  Let  us 
lenge  realistically.   Let 
the  problem  until 
act  is  now. 

My  proposed  legislation 
the  Urban  Mass 
ments  of  1973,  represent 
proach  to  the  mas?  transi 
bill  provides  emergency 
lief  funds  which  will  be 
to  subsidize  commuter 
ly  operating  in  deficit, 
also  have  the  effect  of .    _ 
security  that  is  necessary 
ing  mass  transit  operation; ; 
and  expand  their  services 
allocates  $800  million  for 
the  next  2  years. 

Today,  many  of  our 
and  bus  companies — both 
public — which  are  operatin  g 
of  bankruptcy.  In  most 
muter  systems  are  saddled 
equipment  and  offer  poor 
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pubUc.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
equipment  further  encourages  the  travel- 
ing public  to  return  to  the  automobile. 
The  conveniences  which  the  car  provides 
are  not  being  matched  by  the  existing 
mass  transit  lines.  As  the  number  of 
riders  decreases,  these  lines  are  forced 
to  raise  their  fares  to  meet  rising  operat- 
ing costs.  This  step  further  accelerates 
the  vicious  cycle.  These  are  the  unfortu- 
nate realities  of  the  existing  mass  transit 
predicament. 

However,  *he  emergency  provisions  I 
am  including  in  this  legislation  will  ar- 
rest the  downward  swing  in  quality  of 
service,  and  stop  the  rise  in  public  trans- 
portation fires.  This  legislation  will  have 
the  effect  of  stabilising  the  mercurial 
mass  transit  economic  picture,  thus  en- 
abling transit  companies  to  make  long- 
range  financial  plans. 

These  decisions  cannot  be  made  at  a 
time  when  the  company  is  struggling 
to  survive  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Once  on 
firm  ground,  commuter  lines  can  take 
steps  to  modernize  and  develop  more  ef- 
ficient services. 

We  must  respond  to  the  changing 
need3  of  our  populace.  Clearly  what  is 
needed  today  and  what  will  be  needed 
in  the  future  is  a  safe,  clean,  nonpoUut- 
ing  and  effective  mass  transportation 
network.  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  construct  just  such  a 
system. 

Extensive  highway  construction  is  no 
longer  an  immediate  priority.  In  fact, 
these  projects  have  recently  been  creat- 
ing many  more  problems  than  they  can 
solve.  In  the  first  place,  there  simply  is 
not  enough  space  to  build  all  the  high- 
ways available  that  would  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  entire  motoring  public. 
All  too  often  local  communities  are  up- 
rooted to  make  way  for  the  construction 
of  new  highways.  S?cond,  there  is  the 
escalating  problem  of  severe  air  pollu- 
tion. The  automobile  is  the  major  con- 
tribution to  the  unhealthy  state  of  our 
city  air.  How  much  more  of  this  blatant 
assault  on  oiir  environment  can  we 
tolerate?  Much  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
these  problems  by  reducing  our  reliance 
on  the  automobile. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  the 
car  has  lost  its  usefulness  but  rather 
that  equally  comfortable  and  efficient 
means  of  transportation  can  be  con- 
structed. Modern  mass  transit  systems, 
better  suited  to  metropolitan  America, 
will  be  made  available  by  this  legislation. 
There  exists  today  an  abundance  of 
evidence  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  mass  transit  operations  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  where  appropriate. 
Once  clean,  attractive,  and  efficient  serv- 
ices are  offered  to  the  public,  success  will 
be  forthcoming. 

San  Francisco's  pubhc  transit  system 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
success  we  are  capable  of  achieving.  In 
that  metropolitan  area,  up-to-date  tech- 
nology and  ample  capital  were  combined 
to  construct  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
System— BART.  It  has  attracted  sub- 
stantial public  support  by  moving 
greater  numbers  of  people  more  quickly 
and  more  efficiently,  and  by  simultane- 
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ously  alleviating  the  overcrowded  state 
of  the  highways.  The  results  of  this  proj- 
ect conclusively  prove  that  modern  mass 
transit  systems  can  succeed  in  our  major 
urban  centers. 

Los  Angeles  provides  an  imfortunate 
example  of  what  occurs  when  a  large 
urban  area  relies  too  heavily  on  auto- 
mobile transportation.  Public  transporta- 
tion is  virtually  non-existent.  As  the  de- 
mand grew  for  more  highways  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  they  were  constructed. 
Ironically,  rush-hour  traffic  in  this  city — 
which  has  built  one  of  the  largest  free- 
way networks  in  the  world — slows  twice 
daily  to  a  virtual  halt.  Today  the  Los  An- 
geles metropolitan  area  is  undergoing 
perhaps  the  most  severe  transportation 
crisis  in  the  country. 

A  related  issue  is  the  increasing  need 
for  rspid  mass  transit  services  within 
and  between  certain  suburban  towns. 
There  are  currently  70  million  Ameri- 
cans living  in  our  suburbs,  approximately 
one-third  of  whom  do  not  own  cars.  Un- 
til recently  the  only  way  of  commuting 
within  these  areas  was  by  automobile  or 
taxi. 

One  response  to  this  situation  has  been 
the  minibus.  In  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  success- 
fully implemented  just  such  a  service, 
featuring  minibuses  with  attractive  thick 
carpeting  and  comfortable  seats.  A  sec- 
ond Mansfield  experiment  is  called  the 
"dial-a-ride"  system,  in  which  the  bus 
service  combines  the  convenience  of  a 
taxi  with  the  economy  usually  associated 
with  mass  transit.  Similar  services  have 
been  introduced  in  certain  suburbs  of 
Seattle,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  To- 
ronto, and  here  in  the  District. 

The  need  for  mass  transit  networks 
throughout  this  Nation  is  a  documented 
fact.  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  the  mass  transit  crisis  will  not  be 
solved  with  a  simplistic  solution.  So 
many  of  our  urban  and  suburban  areas 
have  much  to  gain  through  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  not  only  of  high- 
ways, but  of  efficient  mass  transit  net- 
works. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  mass 
transit  systems  and  highway  networks 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  rather 
complementary.  We  must  combine  the 
best  points  of  each,  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  construction  of  one,  unified,  ef- 
fective transportation  system.  Passage  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Amend- 
ments of  1973  will  enable  communities 
across  the  Nation  to  accomplish  this  very 
task. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  6482 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  authorize  increased  and 
additional  grants  to  Improve  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Amendments  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 
findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)   over   70  per  centum   of   the  Nation's 
population  lives  In  urban  areas; 


(2)  transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of  an 
urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  that  society  depends  upon  the  provision 
of  oPicient,  economical,  and  convenient  trans- 
portation within  and  between  its  urban 
areas; 

(3)  for  many  years  the  mass  transporta- 
tion Industry  satisfied  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country  ca- 
pably and  profitably; 

(4)  in  recent  years  the  maintenance  of 
even  minimal  mass  transportation  service  In 
urban  areas  has  become  so  financially  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service; 

(5)  the  termination  of  such  sen-ice  or  the 
continued  increase  in  its  cost  to  the  user  Is 
undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lov/er  income  persons; 

(6)  some  urban  areas  are  now  engaged  In 
developing  preliminary  plans  for.  or  are  actu- 
ally carrying  out.  comprehensive  projects  to 
revitalize  their  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions; and 

(7)  Immediate  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  enable  many  mass  trans- 
portation sjstems  to  continue  to  provide  vital 
service. 

INCREASE    IN    FEDERAL    GRANT    RATIO 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  section  3  (other  than  a  project 
for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
net  project  cost." 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  i,  1973. 

assistance  for  operating  expenses 

Sec.  103.  (fl)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1934  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "No"  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f),no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist  any 
mass  transportation  system  which  maintains 
mass  transportation  service  in  an  urban  area 
to  pay  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  providing  such  service.  "No  financial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
mass  transportation  service  provided  by  the 
system  involved  are  needed  to  carry  out  a 
program  referred  to  in  section  4(ai , 

"(B)  the  applicant  State  or  public  body  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehe:isive 
mass  transportation  service  improvement 
plan  which  is  approved  by  him  and  which 
sets  forth  a  program,  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  for  capital  or  service 
improvements  to  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  more  efficient,  economical, 
and  convenient  mass  transportation  service 
m  an  urban  area,  and  for  placing  the  mass 
trai  sportallon  operations  of  such  system  on 
a  sound  financial  basis,  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
mass  transportation  services  provided  bv 
each  system  involved  is  being  provided  by  an 
efficient  operation  of  such  system  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  to 
enable  it  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
system  to  pay  operating  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  from  State  or'local  sources  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
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regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  admin- 
ister this  subsection  In  an  equitable  manner. 
Such  regulations  shall  Include  appropriate 
definitions  of  (A)  operating  expenses,  and 
(B)  the  sources  or  type  of  State  or  local  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  may  be  considered 
in  compvuing  the  maximum  allowable  Fed- 
eral grant  " 

(b(  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
3"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(Other  than  subsection  (f)  )". 

(c)   Section  4( CI  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  after  "(«)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  undej;,*^ 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  wrf^ 
thorlzed  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of/he 
United  States  in  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  obligated.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of 
the  obligations  incurred  under  this  para- 
graph not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  which  amount  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $800,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1975.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

(d)(1)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  system" 
means  any  private  company  or  public  au- 
thority or  agency  providing  mass  transporta- 
tion service." 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  section 
3(f)  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  any  nonsupervlsory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity  per- 
forming related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  Inapplicable." 

INCREASE    :N    basic    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORITY 

SEC.  104.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,100,000,000"  In  the  first  and 
third  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,100,000,000". 

GRANTS   rOR   TECHNICAI.   STUDIES 

Sec.  105.  Section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  9."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "engineering,  and 
designing"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'engineering,  designing,  and 
evaluation"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(3)", 
in  the  second  sentence,  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
the  following:  ",  and  (4)  evaluation  of  such 
projects  after  their  implementation"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  "two- 
thirds"  m  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection"  and  "90  per 
centum",  respectively;  and 


(5)   by  adding  at  the  etid  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsection: 
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The  secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  OEO-financed 
program  in  Florida  were  indicted  for 
operating  an  interstate  automobile  theft 
ring.  The  secretary  pleaded  guilty  and 
the  board  member  was  convicted. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  executive  director 
of  a  community  action  program  leased 
two  luxury  automobiles  equipped  with 
mobile  telephones,  in  violation  of  OEO 
regulations.  His  deputy  director  traveled 
to  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico  allegedly  on 
official  business,  but  without  telling  the 
organization's  board  of  trustees. 

In  Alabama,  a  community  action  pro- 
gram was  found  to  be  "a  hot  bed  of  racial 
segregation"  where  jobs  were  handed  out 
as  patronage  for  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.  In  addition,  one  director 
submitted  travel  vouchers  for  over  $150  a 
month  to  cover  travel  to  and  from  work 
and  stafif  members  drew  large  and  un- 
authorized travel  allowances. 

In  California,  the  National  Chicano 
Health  Organization  is  composed  of  a 
physician,  a  director,  and  six  students 
who  are  members  of  the  board.  The  stu- 
dents are  scattered  all  over  the  map, 
from  California  to  Michigan,  and  as  a 
result,  travel  costs  for  board  meetings 
are  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $103,801 
of  the  $200,000  OEO  grant  has  gone  for 
personnel  expenses. 

Elsewhere  in  California,  the  executive 
director  of  an  OEO  antipoverty  outfit 
was  found  guilty  of  forging  $5,575  of  OEO 
checks  and  of  improperly  cashing  $8,356 
of  other  OEO  checks. 

Still  elsewhere  in  California,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  an  OEO  unit  has  been 
indicted  for  fraudulently  obtaining  $24,- 
478  in  OEO  grant  funds  and  of  embez- 
zling another  $19,478  of  OEO  funds  from 
a  Community  Action  Project  Directors' 
Association  of  which  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer. 

As  of  March  2  the  executive  director 
was  reportedly  residing  in  Mexico,  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice. 

In  Georgia,  the  director  of  an  OEO  or- 
ganization was  found  unqualified  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  He  was  being  paid 
$17,000  a  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  OEO  grant  fixed  his  salary  at  $12,000. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  add  that  all  em- 
ployees of  this  outfit  were  paid  in  excess 
of  their  set  salaries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  68) 
Carey,  N.Y.  Eckhardt 

Carney,  Ohio      Edwards,  Ala. 
Chlsholm  Gunter 

Clark  Harsha 

Diggs  Harvey 

Dingell  Hays 


Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Barrett 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Burke,  Calif. 


Hubert 

Patman 

Sikes 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Peyser 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hollfleld 

Pike 

Staggers 

King 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stephens 

Leggett 

Price,  Tex. 

Teague,  Tex. 

McSpadden 

Quie 

Thompson,  N  J 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Mills,  Ark. 

Rosenthal 

Widnall 

Montgomery 

Ruppe 

Wiggins 

Mvers 

Ryan 

Wright 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Obey 

Shipley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  381 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  doing  his  homework 
in  very  thorough  fashion  and  very  fash- 
ionable fashion  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Gross,  and  commend  him  for  his 
usual  thorough,  objective  and  careful  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House,  including  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  have  supported  President  Nixon's 
effort  to  phase  out  the  imwarranted,  un- 
productive and  improper  activity  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Many  of 
us  in  this  House  have  applauded  the 
courageous  efforts  of  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Howard  Phillips,  to  try  to  return  some 
sense  of  sanity  to  this  program  by,  in 
many  cases,  actually  discontinuing  the 
wholly  unwarranted  actions  of  the  vari- 
ous constituent  agencies. 

There  are  many  documented  examples 
of  outright  frauds  that  have  been  con- 
ducted at  all  levels  of  this  activity  in  the 
name  of  "eliminating  poverty"  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  so  clearly 
enumerated,  on  the  basis  of  this  over- 
whelming evidence,  the  President  has 
been  absolutely  correct  in  terminating 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
preserving  only  those  programs  that  ac- 
tually produce  constructive  results. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
listed  several  of  these  examples,  I  would 
also  like  to  present  to  my  colleagues  a 
resume  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's audit  report  which  outlines  how 
millions  of  dollars  in  fraudulent  use  by 
this  agency. 

On  the  basis  of  these  audits  and  re- 
ports, it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  85  million 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  continue  to 
support  this  type  of  activity.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  with  me  a  summary 
of  this  General  Accounting  Office  report 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Washington 


Star-News  of  today.  Tuesday,  April  3, 
1973: 

GEO  AccoDNTiNO   Scored   Following   Audit 
Report 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has 
accused  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
of  falling  to  account  properly  for  millions  of 
dollars  spent  by  its  antipoverty  agencies. 

The  congressional  watchdog  agency  yes- 
terday said  In  a  draft  report  of  Its  Investiga- 
tion that  it  uncovered  accounting  and  audit- 
ing deficiencies  Including  "Inadequate  con- 
trols over  cash,  payrolls,  travel  expenses, 
procurement,  consultant  services  and  prop- 
erty." 

GAO  investigators  said  they  picked  27 
reports  from  agencies  receiving  grants  of 
between  $200,000  and  $2  million  during  fiscal 
1970  for  special  study  from  among  the  more 
than  1,000  reports  filed. 

Most  of  these  reports  came  from  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration wants  to  stop  funding  by  July  1  as 
part  of  Its  plan  to  dismantle  OEO  by  shifting 
some  programs  to  other  agencies  and  scrap- 
ping other  programs  entirely. 

The  GAO  gave  no  total  of  the  money  In- 
volved In  the  slipshod  accounting  but  In- 
dicated It  could  be  several  million  dollars. 

Of  the  27  reports,  10  showed  what  GAO 
said  were  glaring  problems,  including  these: 

In  Iowa,  an  agency  employe  made  unau- 
thorized payments  to  himself  of  more  than 
$7,035  over  seven  months.  Restitution  was 
made,  but  the  employe  received  $760  for 
vacation  not  taken.  Records  failed  to  show 
any  basis  for  this  payment  and  local  officials 
were  unable  to  explain  It. 

In  Texas,  a  public  accountant  did  not 
mention  In  an  audit  report  a  forgery  case 
Involving  16  checks  totaling  $917  during 
seven  months  because  restitution  was  made 
and  the  employe  dismissed. 

In  California,  one  agency  had  vendors  in- 
voices paid  without  evidence  that  the  goods 
were  received  and  did  not  withhold  federal 
income   and  social   security   taxes. 

At  another  California  agency,  probers 
found  uncontrolled  use  of  credit  cards  and  an 
unauthorized  trip  by  agency  personnel  to 
Alaska. 

In  Missouri,  Improper  accounting  led  to  an 
agency  receiving  more  federal  funds  than  It 
was  entitled  to. 

In  Nevada,  purchase  orders  did  not  support 
the  number  of  procurements. 

The  GAO,  noting  OEO  was  not  told  of 
ageiicy  deficieficies  In  some  reports,  pointed 
out  several  accountants  believed  their  al- 
legiance and  responsibility  was  to  the  grant 
recipient  rather  than  to  OEO.  Some  account- 
ants also  performed  other  services  for  local 
agencies,  leading  GAO  to  question  their  abil- 
ity to  conduct  an  independent  audit. 

OEO  was  rebuked  sharply  for  leniency  in 
checking  whether  agencies  corrected  re- 
ported deficiencies.  GAO  said  only  12  of  76 
reports  reviewed  in  four  OEO  regional  offices 
showed  agencies  actually  were  checked  to 
make  sure  corrections  had  been  made. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  the  genuine 
appreciation  of  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  are  here  listening  to  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Gross  who  has  again 
performed  a  service  of  great  value  to  this 
people's  body  in  bringing  attention  to 
this  misu.se  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  bringing  these  matters  up.  I 
have  long  been  interested  In  this  issue 
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and  would  like  to  present  a  few  facts  of 
my  own. 

As  a  result  of  constituents'  complaints, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  several 
incidents  involving  OEO-funded  offices 
in  my  district.  In  each  case  where  in- 
vestigations have  been  completed  and  re- 
ports received,  there  is  evidence  of  either 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  or  misman- 
agement of  funds.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  are  not  helping  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  in  cases  such  as 
this,  rather  we  are  allowing  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  get  fat  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  and  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
or  we  are  encouraging  people  to  get  on 
welfare  instead  of  getting  off  welfare. 

In  June  of  1969. 1  was  asked  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  to  request  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  activities  of  Tri- 
County  Area  22,  Inc..  in  Greenville,  Ala., 
with  reference  to  difficulties  in  personnel 
management  and  misuse  of  funds.  In  its 
subsequent  investigation,  GEO  found  the 
board  of  directors  was  improperly  con- 
stituted, showed  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
sure sufficient  involvement  of  the  poor  in 
the  operation  of  community  action  pro- 
grams, failed  to  provide  stable  direction 
and  minimum  standards  of  administra- 
tlor.  of  its  GEG-funded  programs  and 
appointed  an  acting  executive  director  in 
spite  of  a  potential  conflict  of  interest 
and  violation  of  GEG  policy  in  the 
assignment.  GEG  also  found  question- 
able accounting  standards  and  proce- 
dures and  certain  internal  control  de- 
ficiencies in  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  program.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation. GEG  defunded  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  program  and 
eventually  withdrew  recognition  of  Tri- 
County  as  a  CAP  agency.  You  may 
argue  that  GEG  cleaned  its  own  house 
in  this  case,  but  the  housekeeping  bill 
presented  to  the  taxpayers  could  well 
have  been  avoided  if  the  agency  had  been 
properly  supervised.  These  are  not  my 
opinions  and  conclusions  but  those  of 
GEO. 

In  January  of  1970.  due  to  a  number 
of  complaints  I  requested  GAG  to  make 
an  independent  investigation  of  the 
Little  River  Community  Action  Corp.  in 
Dapl^e,  Ala.,  a  grantee  of  the  Gfflce 
of  Eci)nomic  Gpportunity.  A  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Gfflce  revealed  mis- 
management of  programs  and  misuse  of 
funds  in  several  instances.  Travel  ex- 
penses paid  to  the  former  executive  di- 
rector in  the  amoimt  of  $4,150  were  ques- 
tionable in  all  cases  due  to  insufficient 
supporting  documentation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  the  travel  was  not  done  or  the 
reimbursements  were  illegal.  She  just 
wrote  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  "Trip  to 
blank,  x  miles  at  i  cents  per  mile"  and 
approved  the  voucher  herself.  The  for- 
mer executive  director  leased  land  to  the 
Corporation  for  1  year,  used  employees 
of  the  Corporation  to  improve  the  prop- 
erty and  then  took  the  property  back  the 
next  year.  The  Corporation  spent  $16,800 
of  GEG  grant  funds — about  $9,400  more 
than  authorized — for  constructing  three 
tennis  courts,  repairing  an  existing  court, 
and  puixhasing  athletic  equipment.  The 
courts  were  supposed  to  provide  recrea- 
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brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later.  Other- 
wise there  will  be  no  legislative  business 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  G'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  from  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
we  do  expect  to  finish  the  insured  loan 
program  for  REA  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  G'NEILL.  We  do  expect  to  finish 
the  REA  bill  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ZIGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out  of 
town  on  official  business  yesterday  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3153  and  House 
Resolution  330.  Transportation  difficul- 
ties precluded  my  returning  in  time  to 
vote.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  VETOED 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  Senate  today  sustained  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation legislation  by  a  large  margin  of 
60  to  36.  It  is  time  now  to  reassess  our 
position  in  light  of  the  Senate's  action 
and  to  work  for  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  vetoed  legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  joining  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Repre- 
sentative Broyhill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Representative  Robison,  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois,  Representatives 
Erlenborn  and  Anderson,  and  70  other 
Republicans  in  introducing  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  viable  compromise  vocational 
rehabilitation  legislation.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  we  must  move  aggres- 
sively ahead  on  legislation  that  will  reach 
out  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
across  the  Nation,  but  that  it  must  be  de- 
signed not  only  to  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress but  will  be  forcefully  carried  out  by 
the  administration  during  the  next  3 
years. 

Our  bill  meets  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's arguments  head-on.  It  decategor- 
izes  much  of  the  vetoed  bill,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  most  difficult  area  of 
all — those  inflicted  with  spinal  injuries 
for  special  attention.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding flexibility,  it  guarantees  that  the 
States  will  receive  the  amount  promised 
them  in  the  President's  budget  request 
as  well  as  additional  new  funds  for  re- 
search and  training  and  the  construction 
of  vocational  rehabi:itation  facilities. 
While  it  does  not  contain  Title  II.  it  con- 
tains a  new  section  204  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  experimental  pro- 
grams and  studies  designed  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  bringing  the  severely  and 


minimally  trainable  handicapped  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Additionally, 
our  bill  actively  involves  the  Federal 
Government  in  eliminating  architectural 
barriers. 

The  administration  has  never  indi- 
cated any  disagreement,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  with  these  provisions. 

In  terms  of  funding,  while  our  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  moderate  increase  in  fimd- 
ing  over  a  3-year  authorization — 1974- 
76 — and  continues  1973  authorizations  at 
the  President's  original  budget  request,  it 
does  so  at  a  level  we  think  the  adminis- 
tration can  live  with — particularly  in  that 
they  represent  authorization  levels,  not 
appropriations  or  outlays.  Our  bill  cuts 
approximately  $300  million  from  the 
vetoed  bill's  fiscal  year  1974  authoriza- 
tions, and  assuming  that  title  I  funding 
would  be  at  the  same  level  in  1975  as  in 
1974  in  the  vetoed  bill,  cuts  an  addition- 
al $800  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  but  found  it 
most  regrettable  that  we  were  faced  to- 
day with  a  decision  in  which  many  of 
the  handicapped  throughout  the  Nation 
would  feel  "used"  by  both  sides.  Our 
handicapped  deserve  better  than  this. 

I  pray  that  both  sides  work  actively 
together  to  see  that  a  compromise  bill 
can  be  passed  immediately  to  provide 
the  needed  services,  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  so  that  our  handicapped 
citizens  may  be  contributing  members 
of  our  society. 


SKYROCKETING    FOOD    PRICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  Members  of  Congress,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  rising  food  prices  and  so  I  started 
looking  into  some  of  the  causes.  The  sit- 
uation today  can  be  traced  to  last  year 
and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Consumer 
income  increased,  and  as  a  result,  peo- 
ple were  eating  better  and  were  buying 
more  food.  The  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad  increased. 

Unfortunately,  this  rising  demand  at 
home  and  overseas  was  accompanied  by 
a  falling  supply  of  food  on  our  American 
farms,  particularly  in  the  second  half  of 
1972. 

The  consequence  has  been  a  sharp  up- 
surge in  the  prices  of  raw  farm  products, 
an  upsurge  which  has  now  hit  the  retail 
markets. 

Adding  to  this  problem  was  the  imusu- 
ally  large  supply  of  wheat  this  country 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
had  experienced  a  poor  harvest.  The  lack 
of  wheat  on  the  domestic  market  applied 
pressure  to  feed  grain  production.  This 
short  supply  caused  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  feed  for  livestock,  wheat  for 
bread,  and  many  other  foods  which  make 
up  our  daily  diet. 

While  the  large  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  only  one  factor  of  many 
in  causing  the  current  food  price  in- 
creases, it  is  an  important  one.  Not  only 


did  the  sale  shorten  our  own  supply  of 
grains,  but  all  indications  are  that  we  did 
not  get  a  good  deal  for  the  farmer  and 
the  taxpayer  when  the  wheat  sale  oc- 
curred. I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  I  feel  will  prevent  many  of  the 
inequities  which  resulted  from  the  Soviet 
wheat  sale.  This  series  of  transactions, 
referred  to  not  inaccurately  as  the  "Great 
American  Wheat  Robbery,"  resulted  in 
the  Russians  getting  wheat  and  other 
grains  they  desperately  needed  at  bargain 
prices,  while  the  farmer  and  the  tax- 
payer picked  up  the  tab. 

This  bill,  in  short,  would  require  dis- 
closure of  grain  or  soybean  sales  of  more 
than  10,000  bushels  for  export  as  soon  as 
the  sales  agreement  is  reached  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to' 
make  the  information  public  at  once 
through  the  market  news  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  will  protect  farmers  from  sell- 
ing their  grain  or  soybeans  at  a  low  price, 
not  knowing  that  large  sales  have  been 
made.  It  will  provide  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  pertinent  agencies 
will  the  necessary  information  to  make 
adjustments  to  protect  cattle,  hog,  and 
poultry  farmers  from  having  to  pay  out- 
rageous prices  for  feed.  It  will  help  pro- 
tect bakers  and  other  food  producers 
from  sudden  imcontrolled  spurts  in  the 
price  of  grains  and  grain  products.  The 
bill  will  assist  every  American  consumer 
by  helping  to  protect  against  imexpected 
skyrocketing  food  prices.  And  it  will  en- 
able our  seaports  and  our  railroads  to 
better  prepare  for  increased  traffic  in 
exported  grains  and  soybeans. 

Under  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
our  open  spirit  of  competition,  the  Rus- 
sians frankly  took  us  to  the  cleaners. 
They  did  this  by  dealing'  privately  and 
quietly  with  each  grain  dealer  unknown 
to  other  grain  dealers,  unknown  to  farm- 
ers, and  to  a  large  extent,  unknown  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe 
we  can  retain  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  ourselves 
from  those  wiio  would  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  would  throw  a 
spotlight  on  each  major  grain  sale  for 
export  as  it  is  consummated,  thereby 
informing  interested  parties  of  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  grain  and  soy- 
bean sales.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  en- 
tire answer  to  the  problem  of  rising  food 
costs,  but  I  believe  it  will  help.  And  it 
will  allow  the  United  States,  its  farmers, 
and  its  taxpayers  to  get  the  best  possible 
deal  from  foreign  buyers. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  hold  the  line  on  rising  food 
prices.  The  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  still  the  best  answer,  and  we  must 
take  all  necessary  steps  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  to  increase  the  supply  so 
that  the  price  of  food  will  stop  its  gallop 
upward. 

The  working  men  and  women  of 
America  and  our  retired  citizens  cannot 
afford  ever-increasing  prices.  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  the  help  of  consumers 
and  government  alike,  we  can  beat  this 
problem  of  skyrocketing  food  prices. 
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ARCTIC  WINTER  GAMES  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Young  )  is  recognized  for  5 
minute''. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
assist  in  financing  the  Arctic  Winter 
Games  which  will  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  1974. 

As  you  may  know,  a  similar  measure 
which  sought  a  $250,000  appropriation, 
passed  the  Senate  last  May  10  without 
objection.  However,  the  press  of  business 
prevented  it  from  being  considered  by 
the  House  last  spring.  A  lesser  appro- 
priation is  in  order  at  this  time,  I  believe, 
because  the  Armed  Forces  in  Alaska  have 
since  agreed  to  provide  food  for  the  con- 
testants at  a  nominal  fee,  and  private 
donations  have  surpassed  the  original 
expectations  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee. 

Still,  an  appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  $150,000  is  needed  if  the  games  are  to 
be  held  next  March  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

In  the  past,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  funding  for  the  games  has  come 
from  the  Canadian  Government.  In  sup- 
port of  the  1970  Yellowknife  games  and 
the  1972  contests  which  were  held  in 
Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  contributed  almost 
$500,000.  The  State  of  Alaska  appropri- 
ated 530,000  toward  the  first  pair  of 
games. 

During  this  time,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  contribution  toward 
the  games.  It  is  estimated  that  $150,000 
is  the  minimum  amount  needed  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  bring 
the  games  to  Alaska  next  year;  this  is  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  bill  today. 

Since  their  inception,  the  Arctic  Winter 
Games  have  grown  substantially.  Thou- 
sands of  American  and  Canadian  spec- 
tators have  watched  young  people  from 
both  nations  compete.  Greeland,  Ice- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  are  counted  as  possible  future 
competitors. 

Greenland  even  now  is  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  sending  a  team  of  com- 
petitors to  Alaska  for  the  1974  games. 

I  urge  Congress  to  assist  in  funding 
this  worthy  event.  For  as  thsse  games 
progress  and  grow,  they  will  expand  to 
provide  a  forum  for  international  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  young 
people  of  all  northern  nations  and  ter- 
ritories. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6540 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  to  assist  in  financing  the  arctic  winter 
games  to  be  held  In  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
1974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  sum  of  $150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  financing  of  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  in  Alaska  In 
1974.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  such  funds  (Including  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  appropriate  persons  or  orga- 
nizations) on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
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On  March  10,  many 
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munity  projects  and  has  stood  In  the  fore- 
front on  many  Issues  concerned  with  pro- 
moting goodwill  among  all  citizens  of  this 
community;  and 

Whereas,  Patrick  A.  Cosentino,  Sr.  has 
been  chosen  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
public  as  the  Bison  City  Lodge  #230  "Man 
of  the  Year"  for  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  membership  of  the  Bison  City 
Lodge  #230  has  earned  and  richly  deserves 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  community 
for  its  public-spirited  activities. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Stanley  M.  Makowskl, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim March  10,  1973  as  "Bison  City  Lodge 
No.  230 — Italian  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
America  Day"  and  earnestly  urge  all  of  our 
citizens  to  promote  and  foster  the  aims  and 
principles  of  this  lodge  through  appropriate 
festivities. 

Stanley  M.  Makowski, 

Mayor. 

Speech  by  Charles  Cina 

The  Bison  City  Lodge  #230  made  up  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italian  Americans  has 
selected  a  person  of  Italian-American  herit- 
age to  be  its  "1973  Man  of  the  Year". 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  this  man 
and  then  you  can  see  for  yourself  why  this 
man  is  worthy  of  the  distinction  and  honor 
being  bestowed  upon  him  this  evening. 

Pat  Cosentino  was  bom  July  4,  1916  on 
Myrtle  Avenue  and  was  raised  on  Buffalo's 
East  Side.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  (3) 
children  in  a  very  poor  family. 

At  the  age  of  d,  he  experienced  his  first 
tragedy  in  life  with  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother. 

He  graduated  from  Public  School  32,  at- 
tended Burgard  Vocational  High  School  and 
left  to  help  support  himself  and  his  family. 

At  the  age  of  14,  Pat  got  a  Job  unloading 
trucks  at  the  Elk  Street  Market  for  $3.00  per 
week.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  18,  he  ob- 
tained a  license  to  drive  a  truck  and  subse- 
quently became  a  truck  driver  at  $18.00  per 
week. 

At  the  height  of  the  Depression  In  1938 
and  at  the  age  of  22,  Pat,  with  no  money  to 
speak  of,  a  limited  education  and  no  busi- 
ness experience,  decided  to  go  Into  business 
for  himself.  This  was  the  turning  point  in 
Pat's  lUe.  A  man  with  great  imagination 
and  determination,  he  went  to  see  his  friend, 
Jim  Oddl,  who  was  Credit  Manager  of  the 
then  Niagara  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
applied  for  a  loan  to  purchase  a  truck.  Hav- 
ing no  collateral  to  offer  except  nerve  and 
Integrity,  Jim  Oddl  helped  to  arrange  a  loan 
for  Pat  so  that  he  could  buy  his  truck. 

Full  of  vim  and  vigor  and  with  an  abun- 
dance of  confidence,  he  was  able  to  secure 
contracts  with  several  food  merchants  to 
deliver  food  products  all  over  Western  New 
York.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  uphill 
struggle  to  make  a  better  way  of  life  for 
himself  and  for  the  family  he  hoped  to  have. 

In  June  of  1939,  he  decided  to  marry  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  the  former  Jennie  T. 
Tagllaferro,  whom  he  courted  while  she  was 
babysltltng  for  Mario  and  Ann  Cichlne  who 
lived  In  the  same  house  on  Adams  St.  owned 
by  Jennies  father.  The  Cichines  took  Pat 
Into  their  home  while  still  a  youngster  and 
fed  and  gave  him  a  place  to  sleep  and  looked 
upon  Pat  as  their  younger  brother.  Pat  was 
such  a  likable  guy  that  Mario  took  him 
along  to  drive  his  car  on  a  honeymoon  trip 
when  Mario  and   Ann  got  married. 

Not  having  enough  money  to  take  his 
own  wife  on  a  Florida  honeymoon,  as  he  was 
stUl  trying  to  make  ends  meet  In  his  new 
trucking  concern,  but  not  lacking  friends, 
Pat  was  able  to  borrow  an  automobile  and 
Instead  took  his  wife  on  a  one  week  honey- 
moon trip   to  Salem,   Massachusetts. 

He    now   has   four    (4)    married    children; 

James — Age  31.  Marilyn — Age  29,  Pat,  Jr. 

Age  26  and  Ann — Age  23.  Pat  and  Jennie  are 
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the  proud  grandparents  of  seven  (7)  grand- 
children. 

Marriage  was  another  turning  point  In 
Pats  life.  He  knew  that  being  married  and 
having  children  would  be  a  big  responsibility 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  to  make  good. 

After  operating  his  trucking  concern  for 
several  years,  Pat  decided  to  go  Into  the  new 
car  business.  Not  having  enough  money,  Pat 
once  again  went  to  his  old  banker  friend, 
Jim  Oddl,  for  help.  After  getting  a  bank  loan, 
Pat  leased  a  building  on  Genesee  Street  near 
Union  Road  and  opened  up  a  Packard  Agency 
called  "Cosentino  Motors". 

Pat  did  very  well  and  consequently  won 
an  award  from  the  Syracuse  Office  of  the 
Packard  Auto  Company  for  selling  a  lot  of 
Packard  automobiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
also  won  a  trip  but  refused  to  go  away  for 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  more  cars 
while  being  gone. 

When  his  lease  was  up,  the  owners  of  the 
building  refused  to  renew  his  lease.  This 
was  another  turning  point  in  Pat's  life. 
Things  looked  dark  for  him.  He  had  nowhere 
to  go. 

Undaunted,  he  again  went  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  bank  and  raised  some  more  money 
and  bought  land  opposite  the  Buffalo  Air- 
port. He  built  a  new  building  for  his  Pack- 
ard Agency.  While  he  was  operating  the 
Packard  Agency,  he  continued  to  buy  more 
land  adjacent  to  his  Agency  and  on  Dick 
Road  with  small  down  payments  and  big 
mortgages.  A  combination  of  heavy  debts 
and  a  bad  automobile  market  eventually 
forced  him  to  sell  the  Agency. 

Having  confidence  and  foreslghtedness  In 
the  future  growth  of  the  airport  area,  Pat 
continued  to  scrape  up  money  to  buy  more 
land  on  Genesee  Street  with  more  small 
down  payments  and  big  mortgages. 

Here  he  built  the  beautiful  and  famoxis 
Executive  Motor  Inn  In  the  winter  of  1960, 
opposite  the  Buffalo  Airport,  where  many 
functions  are  held.  It  Is  widely  known 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada  for  Its 
clean,  high  class  entertainment,  fine  food 
and  comfortable,  luxurious  lodgings.  Famous 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  have  stayed  at 
his  motel.  Pat  has  gotten  to  know  almost  .  1 
of  them  personally.  He  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  testimonial  letters  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  excellent  care  and  treatment 
extended  to  them  by  the  Management  and 
help  of  the  Executive  Motor  Inn.  A  perfec- 
tionist, that  was  the  way  Pat  wanted  it 
and  that  Is  the  way  It  Is  still  being  done. 

Not  content  with  the  Executive  Motor  Inn, 
he  recently  acquired  the  Charter  House  on 
Transit  Road  and  Is  now  expanding  his 
Hotel  and  Motel  facilities  to  Niagara  Palls 
Boulevard,  Town  of  Tonawanda  where  he 
Is  planning  In  the  near  future  to  build  an- 
other modern  and  beautiful  facility  to  be 
known  as  the  Executive  Motel  North. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  now  owns  and 
controls  many  more  corporations  among 
them  are  Dynamic  Enterprises,  WUUamsvllle 
Towers  and  Panorama  Park. 

Pat  experienced  another  sad  Incident  In 
September  of  1958  when  he  lost  his  father 
whom  he  supported  over  the  many  years. 
Just  last  year  he  lost  his  oldest  brother, 
Charlie,  who  he  loved  and  admired  very 
much.  His  older  married  sister,  Mary  Gullo, 
Is  still  living  and  most  happy  and  proud  to 
see  her  brother  being  honored  tonight. 

Pat  was  born  to  greatness  through  his 
outstanding  achievements  accomplished  by 
his  driving  and  dynamic  force  over  the  many 
and  sometimes  turbulent  and  difficult  years. 
Pat  was  able  to  prove  that:  "No  one  knows 
what  it  is  that  he  can  do  till  he  tries".  Pat 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  of  the  people 
he  had  occasion  to  deal  with.  They  have 
found  him  to  be  highly  ethical  In  his  busi- 
ness dealings  and  a  man  of  honor  whose 
word  Is  good  as  "gold".  As  a  great  humanitar- 
ian, his  charities-  to  those  less  fortunate 
have  been  many  but  always  anonymous. 


who  is  and  what  kind  of  man  is 
pat  consentino? 
Pat  Is  a  hard  working  individual   whose 
work  day  starts  at  6:00  A.M.  and  ends  at  6:00 
P.M.  and  sometimes  later. 

His  only  purpose  In  life  Is  to  build  a  future 
with  security  for  his  family  and  for  the 
hundreds  of  his  employees  now  working  in 
his  many  companies. 

The  Hotel,  Motel  and  Restaurant  Workers 
Union  of  America  which  Is  the  collective 
bargaining  agent  in  matters  of  hours,  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  and 
many  top  labor  leaders  of  other  International 
Unions  look  upon  Pat  Cosentino  as  a  man 
who  Is  fair  and  Just  and  a  man  with  the 
belief  that  the  dignity  of  the  worker  Is  some- 
thing that  must  always  be  upheld. 

In  short,  Pat  Is  a  kind,  gentle,  ethical  and 
compassionate  human  toeing  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  understanding,  one  who 
believes  and  loves  his  God,  one  who  believes 
In  and  loves  his  country,  one  who  believes  in 
and  loves  his  family,  his  community,  and 
respects  the  beliefs  and  rights  cif  others. 

The  success  to  his  endeavors  can  be  greatly 
attributed  to  his  famUy;  a  family  of  together- 
nes-,  a  family  who  have  always  stood  by  him 
with  love,  understanding.  patie:ice  and  moral 
support.  Particularly,  his  wife  Jennie,  who 
has  cared  for  him  during  his  period  of  con- 
valescence when  stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
9  years  ago.  Besides  being  a  wife,  she  has  been 
a  mother,  a  nurse  and  a  pleasant  and  wonder- 
ful companion  to  have  around.  She  always 
rallied  around  him  when  the  going  was  rough 
and  supported  him  in  his  many  successful 
and  sometimes  faUing  business  ventures. 
Jennie  hovers  over  Pat  as  if  he  were  a  little 
boy  and  he  loves  every  minute  of  it.  She 
cook-  special  meals  for  him,  sometimes  re- 
minds him  to  take  a  short  afternoon  nap  and 
makes  sure  that  Pat  goes  to  bed  early  to  get 
his  much  needed  rest  so  that  the  next  day  he 
can  work  in  his  usual  whirlwind  fashion. 

His  two  boys,  James  and  Pat,  Jr.,  brother 
officers  of  all  his  corporations  have  been  of 
tremendous  help  to  Pat  by  assuming  many 
of  the  responsibilities  that  Pat  has  In  the 
administration  of  his  many  enterprises. 
Marilyn  helped  out  at  the  front  receptionist 
desk  until  she  became  a  mother  of  two  (2( 
children.  Ann,  the  youngest,  has  now  taken 
Marilyns  place  at  the  front  desk  and  she  is 
easily  recognizable  by  the  flashing  and  win- 
some smile  emanating  from  her  pretty  face. 
Yes,  Pat  has  been  blessed  with  a  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  family.  He  will  someday, 
•.vhen  he  passes  on  to  the  great  beyond,  leave 
them  and  all  of  us  In  the  community  a 
legacy  that  will  long  be  remembered,  as  a 
humble  man  who  came  from  a  poor  Italian 
family  and  who  struggled  hard  against  great 
odds  to  make  good,  and  in  doing  so.  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  towards  helping  to 
build  a  happy  and  prosperous  community 
for  all  of  us  to  enjoy. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  all  of  you  in  our  great 
society,  take  heed!  We  have  added  one  more 
to  the  thousands  of  men  of  Italian-American 
heritage  who  has  been  a  credit  to  himself, 
his  family,  to  all  of  us  of  Italian- American 
heritage,  and  to  his  community  as  a  whole. 

Although  Pat  possesses  great  wealth,  and 
deservedly  so.  however  the  first  and  most 
Important  thing  he  cherishes  is  the  love  of 
his  family  and  the  respect  of  his  friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Bison 
City  Lodge  ;;230  and  those  friends  of  Pat 
who  are  here  tonight  and  who  hold  him  In 
high  esteem — let  me  say  that  I  deem  It  a 
great  honor,  a  great  privilege  and  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  declare  you.  Pat  Cosentino,  "Our 
1973  Man  of  the  Year". 

Honored  GtresTS 

Mrs.  Patrick  Cosentino,  Wife  of  Man  of  the 
Year. 

Hon.  Jack  Kemp,  United  States  Congress- 
man. 
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Hon.  Stephen  R.  Oreco,  New  York  State 
Assemblyman. 

Hon.  Joseph  Rlcotta.  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

Hon.  Stanley  M.  Makowskl,  Mayor,  City  of 
Buffalo. 

Hon.  Prank  A.  Sedlta.  Former  Mayor 
City  of  Buffalo.  ' 

Hon.  Ernest  Coluccl,  Erie  County  Justice 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Mattlna,  Erie  County 
Justice. 

Hon.  Sebastian  Bellomo,  City  Court  Justice. 

Hon.  Joseph  Sedlta,  City  Court  Justice. 

Hon  Carmelo  Parlato.  City  Court  Justice. 

Hon.  John  Jabonskl,  Cheektowaga  Justice. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pys:zynskl,  Cheektowaga 
Justice. 

Hon.  William  Daurla,  Buffalo  CouncUman- 
at-Large. 

Michael  Amico,  Erie  County  Sheriff. 

Prank    Pelxetta,    Buffalo   Police    Commls- 
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sioner. 

Hon.  Daniel  Weber,  Cheektowaga  Super- 
visor. 

Hon.  Anthony  P.  Taurlello,  Buffalo  Board 
of  Education. 

Ralph  Dengenhardt,  Buffalo  Chief  of 
Detectives. 

Bernard  Kostzewski.  Cheektowaga  Police 
Chief. 

Rev.  Michael  Gigante.  O.M.I.,  Bison  City 
Lodge  Chaplain. 

James  Oddy.  Retired  Bank  Official. 

Charles  Clna.  International  Representative 
•    tJAW  of  Amtrlca  APL-CIO. 

Samuel  P.  Carlola,  President,  Business 
Manager,  Local  66  APL-CIO. 

Bison  City  Lodge  No.  230  IS.DJl,. 
1972-1973  Officers 
President,  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Mule". 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Casaccl. 
Executive  President,  Mr.  Leonard  Torchla. 
Orator.  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Mule'. 
Financial  Secretary,  Mrs.  Vincent  Vlzzl. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  olmon  Wallens. 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Casaccl 
Sentlnal,  Mr.  Carl  Galluzzo. 

TRUSTEES 

Chairman   Mr.  Richard  Princlpale. 

Trustee.  Mr.  Vincent  Greco. 

Trustee.  Mr.  Anthony  Trifillttl. 

Trustee.  Mr.  Gary  Martlnelll. 
.--Trustee.  Mr  Michael  Lombardo. 
V    Trustee.  Mr.  Louis  Castiglione. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  OFFICERS— ORDER 
OF  n-ALIAN  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICA 

National  Deputy  to  Bison  City  Lodge 
Georg.anna  McCoy,  Power  City  Lodge  No.' 
loo. 

N.ifional  CouniPlor.  Chuck  McCoy.  Power 
City  Lodge  No.  158 

National  Counselor,  Patrick  Valentl  Cata- 
ract Lodge  No.  24'' 

National  Representative,  Daniel  Archie 
Cataract  Lodge  No.  240. 

National  Representative,  Leonard  Torchla 
Bison  City  Lodge  No.  230.  "'"u», 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  DR  SIDNEY 
FARBER— FOUNDER  OP  THE 
JIMMY  FUND  AND  AUTHORITY  ON 
CANCER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O-Neill.  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deeply  saddened  and  heavy  heart  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  devout 
and  successful  researchers  into  children's 
dL^eases.  Dr.  Sidney  Parber,  the  guiding 
spint  behind  the  Jimmy  Fund  and  the 
Charles  A.  Dana  Cancer  Center. 


He  began  his  lif elon  r 
lives  from  cancer  in  i 
room  at  the  Children's 
Twenty   years  later. 
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hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
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and    radiotherapy 
Jimmy  Fund  Center. 

In  1947,  he  discovered 
aminopterin  and  the 
methotrexate  could 
sion  of  symptoms  in 
this  was  only  the 

research    in    anti- , 

gressed  at  the  Children', 
uation  under  Dr.  Farber 
Becoming  internatiorv 
the  world  authority  on 
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atric  pathology,  Dr.  Fi 
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I  remember  Sidney  Fi 
humanitarian,  a  com 
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Rare  was  the  person 
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committees  and  was  a  po 
in  the  National  Cancer 

I  also  can  remember 
ordered    that    parents    ^,. 
forced  to  pay  for  treatme:  it 
dren   at   the   Jimmy   Fu 
money  for  the  center  was 
donations  of  nickles 
individual  gifts. 

I  know  that  many 
adulthood    across    this 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  . 
but  proud  and  powerful 
served  their  lives.  His  _ 
ments  made  him  loved 
all. 

So,  on  this  occasion 
will  miss  Dr.  Sidney 
forts  he  started  will  be 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gent 
chusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
minutes. 

Mr.    BURKE    of 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
Members  of  the  U.S 
Milton  Livingston,  finance 
House  of  Representatives 
years,   died   Simday,   / 
Georgetown  University 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Livingston  was 
clerk  in  the  House  of 
February    1949   and   i 
Speakers  of  the  House,  v.a, 
McCormack,  the  late  San  i 
the  late  Joseph  W.  Marti 
past  4  years  he  had  servec 
operations  oiOcer  for  thr 
keeper. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  borr 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  son  of 
ard  E.  and  Charlotte 

Before  coming  to 
resident  of  Buffalo,  NY 
from  Lafayette  High  Set 
the  trade  as  a  carpenter, 
ployed  by  the  city  parks  < 
was  a  member  of  Carpent 
No.  9  and  had  retained  h„ 
He  had  long  been  active 
the   Democratic    Party 
years  was  a  ward 

At  the  Capitol,  he  had 
of  the  Congressional  Er 
Credit  Union  since  1963 
the  board  of  directors 
he  also  was  named  vice  ^, 
a  member  of  the  Burros 
cratic  organization,  and 
president  of  the  Cong'-ss''-" 
day  Club. 

He   was   a  member  of 
Country  Club  of  suburban 
and  recently  was  elected 
governors.  He  was  active 
Men's   Bowling   League 
chairman  of  the  Arthritis 
last  2  years. 

He  is   survived   by  his 
T.,  at  home  5401  Christy 
Chase,  Md.,  two  daughters 
G.   "Joyce"  Monan  of  A 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  "Patti 
of    Wurzburg.    Germany; 
children;  and  two  brother; 
Livingston  of  Bethesda 
urer  of  the  United  B: 
penters    and    Joiners   of 
Donald  M.  Livingston  of 
wanda.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  active 
fairs  and  had  been  an  ushei 
Flower  Roman  Catholic  C 
years.  He  was  a  member 
Knights  of  Columbus. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  ADE- 
QUATE SHORESIDE  FACILITIES 
FOR  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.S. 
"ARIZONA"  MEMORIAL  NOW 
SPONSORED  BY  100  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  legislation 
authorizing  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  shoreside  visitor  facilities  for  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memoral  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii. 

Almost  120  Members  of  the  House, 
from  37  States  and  territories,  are  now 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  which  is 
identical  to  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  without  a  single  dissenting  vote  in 
the  last  session.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  insufficient  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  action,  and  the  bill  died  in  that 
body.  This  year,  I  am  confident  of  early 
and  favorable  action  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  enactment  of  this  long- 
overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion continues  to  grow.  Since  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Arizona  Memorial,  the  an- 
nual number  of  visitors  has  grown  from 
62,000  in  1962  to  874,000  in  1972—440,000 
by  Navy  boat,  and  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber by  commercial  vessels. 

Since  these  visitors  come  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  visitor  facilities 
to  be  authorized  in  my  legislation  would 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  citizens  of  every 
State. 

I  trust  that  this  increa^g  flow  of  visi- 
tors will  very  soon  have^n  appropriate 
theater  and  museum,  in  which  they  can 
learn  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  before  visiting  the 
solemn  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  itself, 
where  1,177  Americans  still  lie  entombed 
within  the  hulls  of  the  simken  battleship. 

I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  legislation, 
along  with  a  State-by-State  list  of 
sponsors : 

H.R  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  construction,  establishment,  and 
maintenance  of  permanent  shoreside  fa- 
cilities (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
theater  and  museum)  within  the  Pearl  Har- 
bo-  Naval  Base,  Hawaii,  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  convenience  of  visitors  to  the 
United  States  Ship  Arizona  Memorial. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after 
consultation  called  for  In  section  3  hereof, 
may  Include  and  display  In  the  theater  and 
museum  such  personal  property,  relics,  docu- 
ments, memorabilia,  films,  and  exhibits  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  assist  visitors  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of  the  history 
and  American  Interest  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
areas,  and  to  deepen  their  appreciation  of 
the  great  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  men 
who  lost  their  lives  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas 
during  World  War  II. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  the 
planning,  construction,  equipping,  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  shoreside  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  authoilzed   to  consult 


with,  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of,  and- 
recelve  and  accept  gifts  from,  any  Interested 
Individuals,  agencies,  groups,  or  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  Pacific  War  Memorial 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  and  negotiate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  Interior,  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  shoreside  facilities 
immediately  upon  completion  of  their  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for 
the  planning,  construction,  equipping,  and 
furnishing  of  the  shoreside  faculties  author- 
ized in  section  1  hereof,  such  sum  to  be  In 
addition  to  the  regular  budgetary  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

House  Sponsors  of  U.S.S.  "Arizona" 
Memorial  Bill,  April  3,  1973 

ALABAMA 

Tom  Bevlll,  Bill  Nichols. 

ARIZONA 

John  B.  Conlan,  John  J.  Rhodes. 

CALIFORNIA 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Phillip  Burton,  Del 
Clawson,  George  E.  Danlelson,  Don  Edwards, 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.,  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Andrew  Hinshaw,  Chet 
Hollfield. 

Craig  Hosmer,  Harold  Johnson,  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  John  Moss,  Thomas  Rees,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  B.  P.  Slsk,  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Vic- 
tor V.  Veysey,  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

CONNECTICUT 

Robert  N.  Gialmo,  Ella  T.  Orasso,  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney,  Ronald  A.  Sarasln,  Robert  H. 
Steele.     ^ 

FLORIDA 

Charles  E.  Bennett,  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Don 
Fuqua,  William  Lehman,  Claude  Pepper,  C. 
W.  Bill   Young. 

GEORGIA 

John  W.  Davis. 

GUAM 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat.        • 

HAWAII 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

IDAHO 

Steven  D.  Symms. 

ILLINOIS 

Harold  Collier,  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe,  Melvin  Price. 

INDIANA 

Ray  J.  Madden. 

KANSAS 

William  Roy. 

LOUISIANA 

Gluts  W.  Long,  John  Rarick,  David  C. 
Treen. 

MAINE 

Peter  Kyros. 

MARYLAND 

Parren  Mitchell,  Paul  Sarbanes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Paul  W.  Cronln,  John  J.  Moakley. 

MICHIGAN 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Guy  Vander 
Jagt. 

MISSOURI 

William  L.  Hungate,  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

MONTANA 

John  Melcher,  Richard  O.  unoup. 

NEBRAMCA 

Charles  Thone,  David  Towell. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Dominlck  Daniels,  Peter  Frellnghuysen, 
Henry    Helstoskl,     John     E.     Hunt,     Joseph 


Mlnlsh,  Edward  J.  Patten,  Peter  Rodino,  Jr., 
Robert  A.  Roe.  William  Wldnall. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

NEW    YORK 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Prank  Brasco,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Thaddeus 
Dulskl,  Frank  Horton,  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Bertram 
L.  Podell,  Angelo  D.  Roncallo,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  Samuel  Stratton,  William  F. 
Walsh,  Lester  Wolff. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  T.  BroyhlU. 

OHIO 

Charles  J.  Carney,  John  P.  Selberllng,  J. 
William  Stanton,  Louis  Stokes. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  R.  Jones,  Clem  Rogers  McSpadden. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lawrence  Coughlln,  John  H.  Dent,  John  P. 
Saylor. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  James  R.  Mann. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Frank  Denholm. 

TENNESSEE 

Joe  L.  Evlns. 

TEXAS 

Bob  Casey,  O.  C.  Fisher,  J.  J.  Pickle,  OUn 
E.  Teague,  Jim  Wright. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Ron  de  Lugo. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  N.  Downing,  G.  WUllam  Wblte- 
hurst. 

WASHINGTON 

Brock  Adams,  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Julia  B.  Han- 
sen, Mike  McCormack,  Lloyd  Meeds. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Ken  Hechler,  Robert  H.  MoUoban. 

WISCONSIN 

David  R.  Obey. 

WYOMIMG 

Teno  Roncallo. 


FAIRER   OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
NATIVE   AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  news  media  has  again  carried 
stories  reminding  us  of  the  agonizing  so- 
cial problems  of  this  land's  first  inhabi- 
tants. Reports  from  Wounded  Knee  are 
painful  reminders  of  the  failure  of  our 
past  attempts  to  deal  with  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  this  special  group  within 
our  national  society. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing three  bills  that  I  first  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  in  1971.  At 
that  time,  I  had  just  visited  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and 
had  personally  witnessed  the  drastically 
inadequate  conditions  and  facilities  of 
that  reservation.  Since  that  experience, 
my  memory  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
has  not  been  dimmed,  and  the  requests 
from  Wounded  Knee  evoke  vivid  recol- 
lections. I  am  introducing  these  bills  as  a 
part  of  an  attempt  to  develop  a  more 
responsible  and  responsive  policy  toward 
the  Indian  population. 

Two  of  the  bills  are  aimed  at  easing 
the   widespread  Indian   unemployment. 
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The  first,  modeled  after  the  measure 
largely  responsible  for  Puerto  Rico's  un- 
paralleled economic  growth,  would  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  taxes  for  10 
years  all  business  firms  locating  on  res- 
ervations. The  second  proposal  would  in- 
crease business  control  available  to  In- 
dians and  their  tribes  by  providing  in- 
centives to  private  lenders  to  loan  more 
money  for  Indian  economic  projects  and 
boost  the  source  of  public  funds  for  such 
projects  when  private  money  is  unavail- 
able. 

The  third  bill  would  create  an  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  represent  In- 
dians in  their  disputes  with  the  Federal 
Government  over  rights  to  natural  re- 
sources. The  present  arrangement, 
whereby  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Interior  represent  both  the  Indians  and 
the  Government,  has  often  raised  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

When  these  bills  were  first  introduced 
2  years  ago  there  was  unfortunately  in- 
sufficient congressional  .-upport  to  secure 
their  passage.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  insufficient  movement  in  recent 
years  attempting  to  help  resolve  the 
many  difficulties  faced  by  the  Indians. 

For  instance,  the  Indian  population  is 
still  plagued  by  the  presence  of  extreme 
economic  pressures.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  un- 
employment rate  among  Indians  is  ap- 
proximately 40  percent,  with  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  underemployed.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  unemployment  has  been 
10  times  the  national  average.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proportion  of  Indian  families 
estimated  to  be  living  below  the  poverty 
level  is  75  percent,  with  the  annual  in- 
come for  such  families  averaging  ap- 
proximately $1,500. 

Population  statistics  give  evidence  of 
the  negative  effect  of  this  poor  economic 
condition.  While  total  U.S.  population 
has  multiplied  many  times,  the  1970  cen- 
sus shows  a  decrease  to  827.091  from  the 
estimated  840,000  Indians  living  in  Co- 
lumbus' America.  Yet  today's  popula- 
tion actually  represents  a  rapid  increase 
from  the  late  19th  century  when  there 
were  less  than  250,000  Indians  surviving. 
This  rapid  growth  in  population,  in  spite 
of  an  infant  mortality  rate  nearly  50 
percent  higher  than  for  the  population 
at  large  and  an  average  life  span  of  44 
years,  only  aggravates  the  unhealthy 
economic  situation  of  most  American  In- 
dians and  threatens  bigger  problems  for 
the  coming  years. 

The  severe  shortage  of  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  is  another  factor  af- 
fected by  and  affecting  the  economic  sit- 
uation. The  educational  achievement  of 
Indians  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  other 
Americans.  With  a  dropout  rate  among 
Indian  children  before  completion  of  the 
12th  grade  running  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  general  population,  the  aver- 
age educational  level  for  all  Indians 
under  Federal  supervision  is  less  than  6 
years. 

But  statistics  are  only  a  surface  indica- 
tion of  a  deep-rooted  situation  which  ex- 
ists on  even  the  most  progressive  of  the 
Indian  reservations  today.  The  American 
Indian  lives  in  a  pocket  of  poverty  and 
cultural  diversity  striving  to  overcome 


years  of  dependency  on  th( 
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standing  and  neglect.  It 
measure  in  quantitative 
possible  to  accept  the 
the  Indian's  self-concept 
years  of  bare  subsistence 
ly  characterized  by 
ing,  health  benefits 
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I  am  reintroducing  the4e 
a  panacea  to  the  many 
culties  that  face' the  Indiar 
as  important  parts  of  a    ^ 
to  encourage  their  full  an( 
ticipation  in  our  society, 
provide  additional  tools  to 
dians  fairer  opportunities 
economically  advanced 
society  and  are  offered  to 
doors  for  the  existence  of 
versity  within  our  bound 
only  ultimately  enrich 
this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  i 
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sideration  and  to  work  fo 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
der  of  the  House,  the  _ 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speake 
migration    and    1 
has  of  late  been  engagidg 
raids  in  which  anyone  witl 
a  foreign  accent,  or  unusua  1 
iect  to  detention  if  he  is 
that  he  is  either  a  citizen  _ 

I  have  spoken  out  agaij; 
as  yet  another  attack  by 
ministration  on  the 
of  all  people,  and  I  am 
that  the  prestigious 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  _ 
me  in  opposing  the  behavi^- 
ice. 

The  March  1973  number 
of  the  Association  of  the 
of  New  York  includes  a 
forth  the  position  of  the 
titled  "Palmer  Raids 
an  uncompromising  stan( 
dragnet  tactics  and  decla 
"violate  the  American  .. 
tecting  the  rights  of  the 

I  commend  the  report  to 
and  I  include  it  at  this  poi 

CRD. 

»      (COMMrrTEE 

Palmer  Raids 
(By  the  Committee  on 

Nationality) 
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in  public  mass  meetings  in  many  cities  all 
over  the  country. 

In  the  early  1920s  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice attempted  to  eliminate  anarchists  in  the 
so-called  Palmer  Raids,  named  after  the  At- 
torney General  then  in  office.  In  the  late 
1930s  there  were  raids  against  alleged  com- 
munists and  Marxists,  and  In  the  early  1950s 
the  Department  of  Justice  organized  raids  on 
alleged  racketeers,  criminals  and  com- 
munists, sometimes  even  Initiating  de- 
naturalization proceedings  in  order  to  deport 
such  Individuals. 

In  1957,  it  is  reported,  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  aliens  were  rounded  up  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  raiding 
hotels,  bars,  restaurants,  homes,  the  Ho- 
boken  docks  and  other  places.^  These  raids, 
which  apparently  were  directed  toward 
Southern  Europeans,  did  not  Include  Mexi- 
can Illegal  entrants,  who  apparently  at  that 
time  crossed  freely  back  and  forth  into  the 
United  States.^  while  at  present  they  are  one 
of  the  chief  targets  of  the  operations.  In 
1955  the  Immigration  Service  engaged  in 
what  It  termed  "investigative  search  without 
prior  clue,"  and  while  the  so-called  search 
operations  were  not  described  In  detail  by  the 
Service,  they  took  place  at  "meetings  or  In- 
stitutions where  seamen  [were]  apt  to  con- 
gregate, such  as  dance  halls  and  seamen's 
missions  . . ."  « 

"Investigative  searches  without  prior  clues  " 
were  stepped  up  during  1956  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Service, 
resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  13.247  de- 
portable aliens  during  that  year.'  These  num- 
bers are  small  in  comparison  to  the  more 
than  100,000  mentioned  by  the  Service  today. 

LECAI.  ISStTE  INVOLVED 

The  question  of  whether  recent  wide- 
spread dragnet  searches  by  the  Irrunigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  for  illegal  aliens 
are  in  violation  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution has  been  the  topic  of  discussion  in 
both  the  profession  and  the  press. 

As  the  District  Director,  Mr.  Marks,  pointed 
out,  whatever  authority  can  be  found  for 
the  procedures  is  contained  in  Section  287(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1357(a) ) .  The  extent  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Immigration  Service  by  that 
provision  is  discussed  in  a  number  of  deci- 
sions as  well  as  in  an  article  entitled  "Powers 
and  Responsibilities  of  Immigration  Officers," 
by  Charles  Gordon,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  '  The 
article  Justifies  the  search  operation  In  prin- 
ciple, but  contains  the  following  statement: 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  immigration 
officers  try  to  check  traffic  at  points  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  an  external  bound- 
ary, and  any  authority  they  may  have  in 
these  situations  obviously  is  more  circum- 
scribed. At  this  time,  the  officers  rely  pri- 
marily on  their  general  authority  to  inter- 
rogate aliens  or  perisons  believed  to  be  aliens. 
Their  exercise  of  authority  in  connection 
with  these  distant  road  checks  is  not  abso- 
lute and  must  have  a  reasonable  basis.  Sev- 
eral courts  have  upheld  these  interrogations 
when  they  have  been  reasonably  conducted." 

The  INS  claims  to  operate  under  Section 
287(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use  1357)." 

Section  287(a)(1)  and  (2)  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  which  preclude  arrest 
without  a  warrant."  Although  the  District 
Director  of  Immigration  can  issue  an  arrest 
and/or  search  warrant,  such  warrants  are 
tested  by  the  usual  rules  governing  the  issu- 
ance of  warrants  by  Judicial  magistrates. 
since  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution protects  all  persons,  not  only  citizens 
but  aliens  as  well,  from  unreasonable  search, 
seizure  and  arrest.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Because  only  the  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  is  prohibited  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment,"- it  may  be  that  Section  287(a)  (1)  and 
(2)  could  empower  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Immigration  Service  to  interrogate  and/ 
or  arrest  without  warrant  but  such  powers 
have  always  had  to  have  the  Justification  of 
an  exceptional  circumstance.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  non-immigration  cases  has  per- 
mitted officers  to  search  without  warrant 
when  a  party  consented  to  the  search;  "  or 
in  the  case  of  a  search  incident  to  a  lawful 
arrest  which  means  the  officer  can  search  the 
area  within  the  Immediate  control  of  the  ar- 
rested person;  '"  or  in  an  emergency  requiring 
immediate  action  as,  for  example,  a  fugitive 
entering  a  building." 

Does  Section  287(a)  (1)  and  (2)  go  beyond 
the  limitations  placed  upon  executive  au- 
thority by  the  Fourth  Amendment?  Notwith- 
standing the  Supreme  Court's  cautionary 
language  that  inferences  of  probable  cause 
should  be  drawn  by  neutral  and  detached 
magistrates,  not  "by  the  officer  engaged  in  the 
often  competitive  enterprise  of  ferreting  out 
crime.""  Section  287(a)(1)  and  (2)  claim 
these  powers  for  the  enforcement  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Service  notwithstandmg  the 
lack  of  an  emergency  or  special  circumstance 
requirement  in  the  statute.  And  despite  the 
admonitions  of  the  Supreme  Court  .s  to  the 
requirements  of  probable  cause,  the  powers 
conferred  by  Section  287(a)  (1)  and  (2)  have 
been  upheld  in  the  principal  recent  cases  in 
the  U.S.  District  and  Courts  of  Appeals. 

In  Yam  Sang  Kwai  v.  ImmigTation  <fr  Nat- 
uralization Service,^''  immigration  officers  s\ir- 
rounded  petitioner's  Chinese  restaurant  with 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  any  aliens  there- 
in. Prior  to  entry  the  officers  did  not  know  of 
the  petitioner's  nor  of  any  of  the  patrons' 
existence.  One  officer  entered  and  questioned 
petitioner  concerning  his  right  to  be  in  the 
United  States  and  when  presented  with  con- 
flicting documents  arrested  him.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  Special  Inquiry  Offi- 
cer's denial  of  a  motion  to  suppress  and  is- 
sued an  Order  of  Deportation.  Although  the 
Court  conceded  that  prior  to  petitioner's  en- 
try Into  the  restaurant  there  was  no  probable 
cause  to  arrest  anyone.  It  found  that  probable 
cause  arose  when  the  petitioner  produced 
conflicting  documents  to  the  investigating 
officer.  The  Court  held  that  imder  Section 
287(a)(1)  the  officer  had  the  authority  to 
Interrogate  any  alien  as  to  his  right  to  be  in 
the  United  States. 

Th©  Court  gave  the  words  in  Section  287 
(a)(1)  and  (2)  a  literal  interpretation:  the 
statute  says  "any  alien"  and  the  Court  said 
It  means  Just  that:  "any  alien."  Since  Yam 
Sang  Kwai  was  obvloxisly  a  person  of  foreign 
descent,  he  appeared  to  be  an  alien,  and  the 
Court  upheld  the  office  in  questioning  him. 
The  Court  recited  the  standard  formula: 
"Our  construction  of  the  respondent's  activ- 
ities in  no  way  vitiates  the  legal  necessity  of 
'probable  cause'  to  make  an  arrest."  " 

Despite  the  asourance  by  the  Court  that  it 
required  a  showing  of  probable  cause,  what 
probable  cause  was  there?  The  Court,  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  petitioner  was  re- 
strained in  the  liberty  of  his  movements, 
stated  there  was  no  initial  arrest  because  the 
petitioner  did  not  realize  that  officers  had 
closed  off  the  restaurant.  The  Court  held  the 
arrest  occurred  after  the  Interrogation  began, 
which  Itself  brought  about  the  probable 
cause  to  Justify  the  arrest. 

By  what  we  believe  to  be  an  illogical  inter- 
pretation of  Section  287(a)(1),  the  Court 
Justified  the  interrogating  of  any  person  be- 
lieved to  be  an  alien  as  to  his  right  to  be  or 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  person's  appearance,  ethnic 
origin,  dress  or  use  of  a  foreign  language, 
the  fact  of  being  a  foreigner  in  and  of  Itself, 
Justifies  an  Immigration  Officer  in  interrogat- 
ing that  person.  Section  287(a)(1)  as  inter- 
preted by  Yam  Sang  Kwai  does  not  require 


as  an  indication  of  probable  cause  that  the 
person  is  an  illegal  alien,  only  that  he  looks 
like  an  alien.  The  first  question  of  the  In- 
vestigator serves  to  establish  whether  he  is 
an  alien  and  this  question  must,  of  necessity, 
be  caused  by  the  suspect's  appearance.  Once 
it  is  established  that  the  person  questioned 
is  an  alien,  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  does  not  apply.  Thus  the  re- 
peated assurances  contained  in  the  dicta  of 
the  opinions,  that  probable  cause  is  required 
by  our  Constitution  to  arrest  or  search  the 
alien,  are  negated  by  the  results  of  the  same 
opinions  which,  under  Section  287(a)(1), 
permit  an  immigration  officer  to  question  the 
alleged  alien  any  place,  anytime  and  use  the 
fruits  of  the  interrogation  as  the  basis  upmn 
which  to  establish  probable  cause.  The  Fourth 
Amendment  would  mean  a  different  thing  to 
an  alien  than  to  a  citizen.  And  the  words 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  makes  the 
prohibition  of  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  applicable  to  all  persons,  would  be  a 
niUlity. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated:  "The 
Fourth  Amendment,  and  the  personal  rights 
which  it  secures,  have  a  long  history.  At  the 
very  core  stands  the  right  of  a  man  to  retreat 
into  his  own  home  and  there  be  free  from 
unreasonable  goveriunental  Intrusion."  '- 
Evidently  Yam  Sang  Kwai  leaves  little  space 
for  a  Chinese  restaurateur  to  retreat  Into  his 
own  restaurant  without  fear  of  the  presence 
of  the  governmental  intruder. 

Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  dissenting 
in  Yam  Sang  Kwai  maintained  that  when  the 
officers  entered  the  restaurant  Yam  Sang 
Kwai  was  not  free  to  depart  and  thus  he  was 
arrested  before  the  officers  interrogated  him 
and  before  they  had  probable  cause.  Judge 
Wright  cited  Terry  v.  Ohio  '•  which  empha- 
tically condemned  "Intrusions  upon  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  inarticulate 
hunches." 

Judge  Wright  maintained  correctly  that 
there  were  no  particular  grounds  for  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion.  He  read  Section  287(a)  (1) 
as  importing  a  requirement  of  reasonable 
belief  the  person  Interrogated  is  an  Ulegal 
alien.  To  hold  otherwise  would  give  the  Im- 
migration officer  an  impermissible  oppor- 
tunity to  detain  any  foreigner,  any  place, 
anytime,  with  no  more  than  a  hunch  or  a 
surmise. 

Judge  Wright  stated. 

"We  entirely  Ignore  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  when  we  sanction 
detention  of  an  Individual  for  interrogation 
by  law  enforcement  officers  on  grounds  no 
more  substantial  than  the  ethnic  character 
of  his  restaurant  or  his  own  apparent  race  or 
national  origin.  Thus,  under  the  duty  of  the 
Courts  to  construe  federal  statutes  subject 
to  constitutional  standards,  I  would  hold 
that  the  power  granted  by  8  US.C.  Sec.  1357 
(a)(1).  (287(a)(1)  to  detain  for  interroga- 
tion any  alien  or  person  believed  to  be  an 
alien  should  be  limited  to  cases  where  officers 
have  particular  grounds  to  support  a  reason- 
able suspicion  that  the  i>erson  detained  is 
illegally  In  the  country.  Since  no  such  ground 
was  shown  In  this  case.  I  believe  that  peti- 
tioner was  illegally  detained  In  his  resUurant 
during  the  interrogation." 

In  two  other  cases,  Au  Yi  Lau  v.  Immigra- 
tion &  Naturalization  Service  ■■  together  with 
its  companion  case.  Tit  Tit  Wong  v.  Immi- 
gration &  Naturalization  Service  "  the  Courts 
dealt  with  the  question  of  forcible  detention 
of  aliens  against  their  will  for  the  purpose 
of  questioning. 

In  the  former  case  an  informant's  tip  led 
INS  officers  to  a  Chinese  restaurant  where 
without  warrant  they  Identified  themselves 
and  obtained  permission  to  interview  the 
employees.  As  the  three  petl toners  attempted 
to  flee,  the  officers  forcibly  detained  them 
and  on  questioning  the  aliens  each  of  them 
admitted  Jumping  ship.  The  officers  searched 
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them,  seized  documents  which  proved  each 
had  overstayed  his  leave.  At  the  deportation 
bearing  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Ulegal  search  weis  denied  and 
a  deportation  order  was  Issued.  In  the  com- 
panion case  of  Tit  Tit  Wong  v.  Immigration 
&  Naturalization  Service,^"  the  immigration 
ofBcer.  while  Interrogating  an  alien  believed 
to  be  illegally  here,  noticed  petitioners  leave 
a  hospital  waiting  room  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  "odd"  departure.  Later  he  pursued 
them  and  in  a  parking  lot,  when  they  got 
Into  a  car  and  tried  to  drive  off.  he  took  their 
car  keys.  Since  he  was  unable  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  he  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
Chinese  student  who  acted  as  Interpreter. 
After  questioning  the  petitioners  the  of- 
ficer came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  in 
the  country  illegally  and  arrested  them. 

In  these  two  cases,  the  Court  held  that  offi- 
cers of  the  INS  could  "make  forcible  deten- 
tion of  a  temporary  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
interrogation  under  circumstances  creating 
a  reasonable  suspicion,  not  arising  to  the 
level  of  probable  cause  to  arrest,  that  the  in- 
dividual so  detained  is  Illegally  in  this  coun- 
try." '•  The  Court  commented  as  follows: 

"We  believe  the  statutory  interrogation 
authority  comprehends  such  detentions,  but, 
because  they  are  far  greater  Intrusions  upon 
personal  privacy  than  the  nonforcible  ap- 
proaches, and  since  aliens  in  this  country  are 
sheltered  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  in  com- 
mon with  citizens,  such  a  reading  of  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  must  be  controlled  by  the 
constitutional  standards  governing  similar 
detentions  made  by  other  law  enforcement 
officials.  See  Terry  v.  Ohio.-"  We  hold  that  Im- 
migration officers,  In  accordance  with  the 
Congressional  grant  of  authority  found  In 
Section  287(a)  (1|.  may  make  forcible  deten- 
tions of  a  temparary  nature  for  the  purposes 
of  Interrogation  under  circumstances  creat- 
ing a  reasonable  suspicion,  no*  arising  to  the 
level  of  probable  cause  to  arrest,  that  the  In- 
dividual so  detained  Is  Illegally  In  this  coun- 
try. Utilizing  the  standards  developed  In 
Terry,  such  detentions  are  to  be  Judged  from 
case  to  case  by  reference  to  the  particular 
facts  of  each.  .  .  ." 

Terry  v.  Ohio  In  effect  permitted  a  police- 
man to  "stop  and  frisk"  when  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  he  could  "reasonably" 
conclude  that  the  suspect  was  armed  and 
dangerous,  but  even  then  there  had  to  be 
"specific  and  articulable  facts,  which  taken 
together  with  rational  references  from  those 
facts,  reasonably  warrant  that  Intrusion.*"" 
Both  Au  Yi  Lau  and  Tit  Tit  Wong  extend  the 
already  sweeping  authority  of  the  Terry  case. 
In  both  cases  the  Investigator  acted  on  the 
basis  of  anonymous  tips  and  the  courts  con- 
strued the  "probable  cause"  retrospectively 
from  the  demeanor  of  the  subject  after  they 
were  virtually  taken  Into  custody.  I.e.  all 
avenues  of  escape  were  closed. 

While  In  Cheung  Tin  Wong  v.  U.S.  Immi- 
gration &  Naturalization  Service  »  the  Court 
said: 

".  .  .  we  wish  to  state  in  unequivocal 
terms  that  we  could  never  condone  stopping 
or  questioning  an  Individual  simply  because 
he  looked  to  be  of  oriental  descent.  .  .  ." 
It  apparently  found  that  the  oriental  looks 
In  conjunction  with  the  Individual's  appar- 
ent Inability  to  speak  English  Is  "sufficient 
grounds  for  .  .  .  suspicion  that  petitioner 
was  an  alien"  and  thus  under  Sec.  287  could 
be  questioned  as  to  his  right  to  remain  in 
the  United  States.  This  case  Involved  an  Im- 
migration officer's  observation  of  two  men, 
who  appeared  to  be  Chinese,  stop  a  taxi,  and 
one  entered  the  back  of  the  cab.  and  his  com- 
panion bent  over  the  front  door  and  appeared 
to  be  giving  the  cab  driver  Instructions.  The 
officer  understandably  concluded  that  the 
man  In  the  back  seat  did  not  speak  English 
and  he  then  detained  the  petitioner  for  ques- 
tioning, which  ultimately,  after  taking  him 
to  a  cafe  led  the  officer  to  facts  to  Justify  the 
arrest.  The  Court  held,  following  the  prece- 
dent In  Au  Yi  Lau.  that  forcible  detention  of 
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rogation    under    clrcumstano  ts 
reasonable  suspicion,  not  aris 
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The    Court    felt    that    it    wasi 
standard  developed   in   Terry. 
Cheung  stated:  "A  brief  stop 
Individual,  In  order  to  determtie 
or  to  maintain  the  status 
while  obtaining  more  Information 
most  reasonable  In  light  of 
to  the  officer  at  the  time." 

What  was  the  "suspicious' 
could    have    reasonably    Inferred 
tloner  was  an  alien.  It  Is   ._ . 
Illegal  alien.  The  Court  was 
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country — and  It  Is  not  presently 
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CONCLUSION 
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Regardless  of  the  results  of 
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the    American    tradition    of 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Immigration 
Nationautt   Law, 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  drevlous  or- 
der, the  House  will  stand  in  jrecess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  ahd  57  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in| recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired 
was  called  to  order  by  the 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE 
SENATE 


A  further  message  from  th( :  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,   one  of  its    Jerks,  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Senate  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill,  S.  7,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  re- 
vise the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to 
authorize  grants  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  those  with  severe  disabilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it 
originated,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  said 
bill  do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 


RENT  ROLLBACK  AND  FREEZE:  AN 
ANSWER  TO  A  DESPERATE 
PROBLEM 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
called  for  a  rollback  and  a  freeze  of  prices 
at  December  1972  levels  and  proposed 
three  strengthening  amendments  to  a 
rent  freeze  provision  now  before  the 
House,  including  one  that  would  specifi- 
cally apply  the  moratorium  to  cities  like 
New  York  that  have  their  own  rent  con- 
trol laws. 

At  hearings  held  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  economic 
stabUization  legislation  which  it  has  in- 
troduced, cited  rent  increases  in  New 
York  of  up  to  100  percent  and  offered  the 
following  changes  for  the  rent  freeze  sec- 
tion : 

Specific  language  nullifying  any  rent 
increases  authorized  under  State  or  local 
rent  laws  and  bringing  such  States  and 
localities  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral freeze. 

A  restriction  of  "pass-alongs"  to  ten- 
ants of  tax  increases  and  the  price  of 
improvements  which  are  currently  per- 
mitted under  the  committee's  freeze  sec- 
tion. Under  my  proposal,  such  pass- 
alongs  could  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  2.5-percent  annual  increase  in  rents. 

A  rollback  of  rents — and  a  freeze  at 
that  point — to  phase  I,  August  1971 
levels.  The  committee's  bill  calls  for  a 
rollback  only  to  January  10,  1973,  levels 
and  provides  the  President  with  author- 
ity to  roll  them  back  further. 

On  January  15,  1973, 1  introduced  rent 
freeze  legislation,  the  major  provisions  of 
which  were  included  in  the  Banking  arvd " 
Currency  Committee's  bill. 

I  believe  we  are  not  far  from  the  point 
at  which  ^he  rent  situation  in  this  coun- 
try will  spark  the  same  kind  of  spontane- 
ous mass  movement  as  the  national  meat 
boycott. 

What  I  believe  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized— indeed  what  has  not  been  re- 
flected in  previous  rent  measures  passed 
by  Congress — is  that  cities  like  New  York 
that  have  their  own  rent  control  laws  are 
suffering  from  intolerable  rent  increases. 

New  York  has  a  vacancy  rate  of  1.5 
percent,  annual  IVz  percent  rent  in- 
creases to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ten- 
ants under  the  city's  maximum  base  rent 
law  and  the  exhorbitant  raises  that  oc- 
cur under  the  State-mandated  vacancy 
decontrol  program.  Rent  conditions  in 


New  York  and  other  major  urban  areas 
are  very  serious  if  not  desperate. 

Unless  economic  stabilization  strictly 
controls  all  prices,  profits  and  interest 
rates,  allows  working  people  some 
catch-up  pay  increases,  exempts  those 
who  earn  less  than  $3.50  from  wage  con- 
trols and  provides  realistic  enforcement 
procedures  that  will  really  protect  the 
consumers,  the  major  burden  will  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  the  wage  earner, 
the  middle  class  and  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes. It  would  be  better  not  to  extend 
the  President's  stabilization  powers  at 
all  rather  than  to  arm  him  with  the 
kind  of  discriminatory  powers  that  have 
allowed  profits  and  prices  to  soar. 

At  this  point  I  wovild  like  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  my  testimony: 
Testimony    by    Congresswoman     Bella    S. 
Abzug 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee  to  discuss 
what  Is  on  everybody's  mind  today — Incredi- 
ble increases  In  the  price  of  food,  other  ne- 
cessities and  in  rents. 

On  Saturday  I  toured  my  entire  district 
In  support  of  the  meat  boycott  at  supermar- 
kets. I  found,  of  course,  tremendous  support 
for  the  meat  boycott.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  people  I  talked  to  I  also  found  a  sense  of 
despair  and  outrage  at  what  food  costs  were 
doing  to  their  budgets. 

There  was  virtually  unanimous  recognition 
that  the  President's  action,  on  the  eve  of  the 
boycott.  In  placing  ceilings  on  meat  prices 
simply  would  not  do  the  Job.  and  I  agree. 
Freezing  meat  prices  at  their  highest  level 
In  more  than  20  years  and  Ignoring  in- 
creases in  other  foods  is  not  going  to  help 
the  beleaguered  consumer. 

I  support  the  bill  before  this  committee 
which  imposes  a  60-day  freeze  on  prices 
and  Interest  rates  at  all  levels  and  which 
instructs  the  President  to  set  up  a  rollback 
mechanism  so  that  prices  do  not  rise  more 
than  2.5  percent  a  year.  This  Is  a  good  pro- 
posal, as  far  as  It  goes.  We  must  freeze  prices, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  rolled  back  to 
at  least  the  levels  they  were  at  on  December 
1972  when  the  President  announced  his  Ill- 
advised   Phase   III  plan. 

Unless  economic  stabilization  strictly  con- 
trols all  prices,  profits  and  Interest  rates,  al- 
lows working  people  some  catch-up  pay 
increases,  exempts  those  who  earn  less  than 
$3.50  an  hour  from  wage  controls,  and  pro- 
vides realistic  enforcement  procedures  that 
will  really  protect  consumers,  the  major 
burden  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the 
wage  earner,  the  middle  class  and  those  on 
fixed  Incomes.  It  would  be  better  not  to  ex- 
tend the  President's  stabilization  powers  at 
all  rather  than  to  arm  him  with  the  kind  of 
discriminatory  powers  that  have  allowed 
profits  and  prices  to  soar. 

I  would  like  to  devote  the  main  portion 
of  my  remarks  to  the  plight  of  the  tenant, 
particularly  In  my  city. 

I  believe  we  are  not  far  from  the  point 
at  which  the  rent  situation  In  this  country 
will  spark  the  same  kind  of  spontaneous 
mass  movement  as  the  national  meat  boy- 
cott campaign  that  has  resulted  from  splral- 
Ing  food  costs. 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  with 
worsening  rent  conditions,  I  introduced  on 
January  15  of  this  year  a  rent  freeze  bill  and 
reintroduced  it  on  March  22  with  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  13  other  House  members,  in- 
cluding six  from  New  York  City.  They  rent 
freeze  provisions  of  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion legislation  prepared  by  this  committee 
also  reflect  that  concern. 

What  I  believe  Is  not  generally  recognized — 
Indeed  what  has  not  been  reflected  in  pre- 
vious rent  measures  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  cities  like  New  Tork  that  have 


their  own  rent  control  laws  are  also  suffering 
from  Intolerable  rent  Increases.  It  Is  too  wide- 
ly believed.  I  fear,  that  because  of  their  own 
statutes,  such  localities  have  the  rising  cost 
of  rents  under  adequate  control.  On  behalf 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  tenants 
of  my  district — and  Indeed  the  entire  City  of 
New  York — let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Consider  these  statistics:  The  vacancy  rate 
In  New  York  is  only  1.5  percent.  Thla  is  a 
crisis  figure.  The  picture  is  further  dark- 
ened by  the  federal  freeze  in  housing  funds 
which  will  all  but  eliminate  new  building 
starts  In  low  and  middle  income  housing  in 
the  city. 

In  1960.  60  percent  of  the  city's  housing 
stock  was  under  rent  control,  but  by  1970 
only  48  percent  remained  controlled.  In  1971, 
the  New  York  State  legislature  passed  the 
monstrous  vacancy  decontrol  law.  which  re- 
moved any  apartment  vacated  by  a  tenant 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  City's  rent 
control  statute.  Thus,  the  landlord  is  free 
to  charge  the  .lext  and  subsequent  tenants 
any  rent  the  traffic  will  bear.  Since  vacancy 
decontrol  went  Into  effect.  144.000  additional 
units  have  been  decontrolled.  That  number 
is  based  on  voluntary  reports  by  landlords 
to  the  city,  and  therefore  the  figure  must  be 
considered  conservative.  The  estimated  aver- 
age cltywlde  rent  Increase  for  decontrolled 
apartments  Is  from  90  to  100  percent  since 
the  law  went  Into  effect 

As  New  York  City  Councilman  Theodore 
Weiss — who  represents  an  area  In  my  dis- 
trict— was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  March  30:  "If  this  continues 
we  will  be  left  with  a  rent  control  law  and 
no  housing  to  control." 

Approximately  750,000  out  of  1.1  million 
controlled  units  In  the  city  are  currently 
under  what  has  become  an  infamous  control 
law  called  the  maximum  base  rent  program 
(MBR)  that  provides  a  complicated  formula 
for  computing  a  maximum  rent  for  each  unit 
and  then  authorizes  annual  Increases  of  up 
to  1\'2  percent  until  that  maximum  figure  Is 
reached. 

The  majority  of  the  units  under  this  pro- 
gram have  an  annual  household  Income  be- 
low $8,0OC.  Approximately  20  percent  of  them 
are  currently  on  welfare  rolls  and  Just  last 
week  the  clty(_Teported  that  its  rent  payments 
for  those  on  welfare  were  going  up  because 
of  MBR  Increases. 

It  Is  not  widely  known  that  despite  Its 
rent  control  programs.  New  York  has  con- 
sistently undergone  rent  Increases  more 
severe  than  other  cities.  From  1957-1969, 
rents  in  the  city  increased  at  a  57  percent 
faster  rate  than  the  US.  average. 

In  a  metropolitan  area  basis,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  the  av- 
erage rental  increase  in  the  nation  to  be  18.1 
percent  for  the  period  1967-72  while  It  was 
24.3  percent  for  the  New  York  area. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  MBR  program 
has  spewed  out  total  Increases  of  15  percent 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenants  with 
additional  cumulative  annual  Increases  of 
7^2  percent  promised  for  ensuing  years.  And 
in  all  too  many  cases,  these  Increases  were 
not  accompanied  by  the  Improvements  In 
building  maintenance  and  service  which 
the  law  required  of  the  landlord. 

MBR  has  provided  a  windfall  for  landlords, 
while  causing  hardship  to  countless  low  and 
middle  Income  tenants.  An  8'^  percent  re- 
turn on  capital  value  provision  of  the  law 
which  Is  tied  to  equalized  assessed  valuation, 
has  resulted  In  maximum  base  rents  far 
higher  than  those  required  to  provide  rea- 
sonable Incentive  to  landlords.  Few  people 
knew  at  the  time  this  formula  was  enacted 
that  the  equalization  of  assessed  valuation 
would  turn  but  to  be  approximately  75  per- 
cent more  than  the  assessed  valuation.  In- 
deed, those  of  us  who  inquired  In  1970  were 
advised  that  the  adjustment  would  be  no 
more  than  30-35  percent.  The  result  has  been 
an  unexpected  windfall  for  landlords,  with 
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profits  now  up  to  approximately  15  percent 
of  assessed  value  and  threatening  to  go 
higher 

Another  rent  program  In  the  city  covering 
about  300.000  units — called  rent  stabiliza- 
tion— also  provides  landlord  dominated  ma- 
chinery that  results  in  Increases  of  up  to  13 
percent  for  tenants. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  tenant 
harassment  and  the  ever  growing  number 
of  evictions  of  low  and  middle  Income  ten- 
ants from  sound  housing  earmarked  by  pri- 
vate developers  for  destruction  and  replace- 
ment by  luxiory  buildings.  Because  of  the 
city's  low  vacancy  rate  and  because  of  va- 
cancy decontrol.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  If 
not  Impossible  for  the  evicted  tenants  to  find 
housing  comparable  to  the  units  which  they 
left  behind. 

There  Is  widespread  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  and  In  the  City  Council 
that  the  so-called  rent  control  and  stabiliza- 
tion laws  should  be  repealed  and  a  freeze 
enacted  while  more  equitable  machinery  Is 
devised.  Unfortunately,  the  same  state  law 
that  Imposed  vacancy  decontrol  also  pro- 
hibits the  Council  from  passing  a  rent  stat- 
ute "more  restrictive"  than  the  one  now  in 
force. 

In  short,  the  rent  conditions  In  New  Tork. 
like  those  in  other  major  urban  areas,  are 
very  serious.  If  not  desperate.  Therefore.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  6168.  sponsored 
by  twenty  members  of  this  Committee,  In- 
cludes provisions  for  the  stabilization  of 
rents  similar  to  those  In  my  bills.  Section 
205  of  this  bill  provides  that  all  rents  shall 
be  rolled  back  to  their  levels  as  of  January 
10.  1973.  the  day  that  Phase  II  ended,  with 
Increases  permitted  thereafter  only  to  reflect 
the  actual  cost  to  the  landlord  of  Increased 
taxes  or  operating  costs  or  capital  Improve- 
ments on  the  property. 

While  I  agree  with  the  basic  thrust  of  this 
provision,  there  are  several  changes  that  I 
think  would  greatly  Increase  its  effectiveness. 
Most  of  the  American  people  realize  that  not 
only  Phase  III,  but  Phase  II  as  well,  have 
been  resoundingly  unsuccessful  In  stopping 
Inflation.  In  the  meantime,  they  have  only 
Increased  the  squeeze  on  working  Americans 
who  are  struggling  each  day  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  would  propose — and  I  will  attach  the 
text  of  each  of  my  proposed  amendments  to 
section  205  as  an  appendix  to  my  state- 
ment— that  rents  be  rolled  back  not  to  the 
date  on  which  Phase  II  ended  (January  10, 
1973),  but  back  to  their  levels  during  Phase 
I,  which  lasted  from  mid-August  to  mid- 
November  1971. 

Second,  while  I  understand  the  rationale 
behind  allowing  landlords  to  pass  on  in- 
creases In  their  costs  to  tenants,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  open-ended  nature  of  this 
provision  of  HJl.  6168.  For  one  thing.  If  In- 
creased costs  are  the  only  means  to  increase 
rent,  they  may  demonstrate  a  tendency  to 
rise  sharply  as  landlords  suddenly  find  all 
sorts  of  "coets"  that  had  In  the  past  not 
been  specifically  Identified  as  such.  Many 
capital  expenses  that  have  been  put  off  for 
months  or  even  years  will  suddenly  be  made, 
leaving  the  tenant  no  better  off  than  before. 
Also,  if  we  are  asking  all  Americans  to  sac- 
rifice somewhat  to  help  stop  the  inflationary 
spiral,  I  see  no  need  to  guarantee  landlords 
their  present  handsome  rates  of  return;  they 
too  should  have  to  make  sacrifices.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  suggest  that  any  provision 
allowing  a  pass-on  of  Increased  costs  should 
limit  such  increases  to  2.5  percent  a  year, 
the  figure  the  President  has  cited  as  an  ac- 
ceptable inflation  rate. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  205  to  housing  which  Is 
subject  to  local  rent  control  laws.  In  1971, 
Congressman  Brasco  and  I  added  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  section  203(h),  pro- 
viding that  no  area  with  local  rent  control 
should  be  In  any  way  excused  from  the  ap- 
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very  positive  way,  the  spirit  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  thus  guarantee  an 
atmosphe;-e  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
wherein  peoples  can  successfully  resist 
and  throw  off  the  chains  of  a  govern- 
ment imposed  by  force.  The  free  choice 
of  the  majority  is  the  way  to  freedom. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  hope  that  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  on 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  notwith- 
.standing  the  veto. 

I  have  listened  to  the  attacks  made  on 
this  legislation  during  the  last  few  days 
with  surprise 'and  deep  disappointment. 

To  place  the  issues  before  us  today  in 
proper  perspective,  it  is  helpful  to  recall 
some  recent  history. 

First,  this  legislation  is  the  product  of 
an  honest,  good  faith  effort  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half — by  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
executive  branch — to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  millions  of  handicapped  Amer- 
icans. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  emerged  from  that  cooperative 
effort  won  the  approval  and  even  the 
praise  of  administration  officials.  During 
the  lengthy  period  of  drafting,  public 
hearings,  markup,  floor  debate  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, there  was  no  indication  from  the 
executive  branch  of  displeasure  with  the 
bill  that  is  now  found  to  be  so  objection- 
able. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House — by  a  vote  of  327  in  favor  and 
none  against — and  by  the  Senate  with  a 
vote  of  70  in  favor  and  none  against. 

The  veto  of  the  bill  following  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  October  was 
the  first  sign  that  the  administration  had 
apparently  changed  its  position  on  this 
legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  an- 
other good  faith  effort  was  made  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  the  administration  and  to  bring  to 
the  floor  a  bill  that  would  continue  and 
strengthen  one  of  the  Nation's  highest 
priority  and  effective  programs  to  help 
the  handicapped.  Because  much  of  the 
administration  criticism  was  focused  on 
the  level  of  authorizations  these  were 
substantially  reduced  in  the  new  bill. 

The  product  of  those  efforts  was  again 
approved  by  a  vote  of  33  to  1  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
by  a  vote  of  318  to  57  in  House.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of 
both  political  parties  voted  for  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

Following  another  veto,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  many  Members  who  voted 
for  the  bill  last  year  with  its  higher 
authorizations  and  who  voted  for  the 
bill  this  year  have  changed  their  minds 


on  the  merits  of  the  legislation  and  were 
planning  to  vote  today  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

I  certainly  respect  anyone's  right  to 
change  his  mind.  I  have  done  it  myself. 
This  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
story  they  used  to  tell  about  former  Sen- 
ator Harry  Ashurst  who  spent  a  good 
part  of  one  session  denouncing  a  bill  that 
was  supported  by  the  leadership.  When 
the  final  vote  came,  however.  Senator 
Ashurst  voted  for  the  bill.  "What  hap- 
pened?" asked  a  friend.  "Did  you  finally 
see  the  light?"  "No,"  retorted  Senator 
Ashurst,  "but  I  certainly  felt  the  heat." 

Now  I  do  not  question  anyone's  mo- 
tives or  sincerity  in  changing  his  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  What  I  do  object  to, 
however,  is  making  a  vote  on  the  veto 
a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  administration. 
And,  I  deeply  resent  the  charges  commg 
from  executive  branch  officials  that  those 
of  us  who  have  not  changed  our  minds 
are  somehow  playing  political  football 
with  the  expectations  of  the  Nation's 
handicapped. 

The  vote  here  today  is  being  widely 
advertised  as  a  test  of  congressional  will 
to  control  spending.  That  is  a  false  issue. 
As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  full 
well,  this  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  is  an 
authorization  bill  only  and  will  not  have 
any  direct  effect  on  the  Federal  budget. 
The  fact  is  that  the  spending  levels  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  much  closer  to 
actual  budget  requests  than  most  of  the 
authorization  bills  approved  by  Congress. 
The  decision  on  spending  will  be  made 
by  the  Congress  when  the  appropriations 
bills  come  to  the  fioor.  Then  spending 
will  indeed  be  the  issue. 

I  applaud  an  support  efforts  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending.  But,  my  decision 
on  spending  bills  will  refiect  my  own 
convictions  on  national  priorities.  And, 
when  the  record  of  this  Congress  has 
been  written  and  all  of  the  votes  have 
been  recorded,  the  level  of  spending 
which  I  will  have  approved  will  be  below 
that  of  the  administration. 

The  unfortunate  victims  of  the  at- 
tempt to  confuse  and  make  this  appear 
to  be  a  spending  issue  are  the  Nation's 
handicapped.  There  are  few  programs 
where  the  investment  of  Federal  dollars 
has  paid  greater  dividends.  Many  of  these 
dividends  are  repaid  in  dollars.  The  rec- 
ord show  dramatic  increases  in  the  earn- 
ing power  of  handicapped  persons  who 
become  employable.  But  the  greater  div- 
idends are  in  terms  of  human  values — 
the  dignity  and  satisfaction  that  come 
with  conquering  a  handicap  and  becom- 
ing an  independent,  self-supporting,  con- 
tributing member  of  society. 

This  is  not  a  new  bill  designed  to  meet 
some  social  cause  that  we  just  discov- 
ered.  It  is  legislation  which  is  53  years 
old.  It  was  first  passed  in  1920.  It  is  legis- 
lation designed  to  continue  programs 
that  are  established  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  not  a  welfare  program  and  it 
is  certainly  not  a  Federal  giveaway.  This 
legislation  is  the  epitome  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  ethic  in  that  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  work  are  retrained  and 
helped  so  that  they  may  work  and  be- 
come contributing,  participating  and 
productive  members  of  society. 


I  am  concerned  that  this  legislation 
has  become  the  battle  ground  over  the 
budget.  I  stand  with  the  President  in  his 
concern  for  keepmg  spending  and  taxes 
down  but  I  think  it  is  a  distortion  of  all 
facts  to  suggest  that  "S.  7,  if  enacted, 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  Federal 
outlays  of  some  $1  billion  above  my 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  years 
1973-75."  This  is  simply  not  true.  This 
is  an  authorizing  bill  and  everyone  here 
knows  there  is  a  difference  between  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  The 
levels  that  we  have  set  in  this  bill,  which 
are  $900  million  less  than  the  figures  m 
the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  last  Oc- 
tober, are  the  levels  which  we  in  the 
Congress  believe  should  be  spent  on  this 
program.  Now.  it  is  possible  for  reason- 
able men  to  disagree  as  to  what  should 
or  should  not  be  spent  and  that  is  the 
job  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  it  is  a  total  distortion  to  suggest  that 
this  bill,  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
first  one  up  this  year  arid  has  high  auth- 
orization  levels,  vriW  break  the  budget. 
Some  uill  argue  that  high  authorization 
levels  are  empty  promises  which  carmot 
be  fulfilled.  I  cannot  accept  that  because 
the  handicapped  of  this  Nation  are 
aware  of  budgetary  constraints,  as  is 
everyone  else,  but  they,  as  I,  are  also 
aware  that  priorities  do  change  and  by 
having  authorization  levels  that  are  set 
which  reflect  the  concern  of  the  author- 
izing committee,  who  have  studied  this 
legislation  for  well  over  a  year  and  a  half 
now.  it  is  possible  for  changes  to  be 
made. 

The  issue  of  unreasonable  authoriza- 
tion figures  has  been  raised  many  times 
in  the  last  few  days  and  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  it  would  be  another 
empty  promise  which  could  not  possibly 
be  fulfilled  as  the  authorization  levels 
are  so  high  that  they  could  never  be  met. 
In  manv  cases  in  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  have  come  before  the  House 
this  is  true.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
legislation.  Let  us  look  at  the  actual  facts 
for  the  funding  of  the  old  section  2 
which,  is  now  called  title  I  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today : 

In  1967  the  authorization  was  $300 
million. 

The  actual  appropriation  was  $236 
million. 

In  1968  the  authorization  was  $400 
million. 

The  actual  appropriation  was  $287 
million. 

In  1969  the  authorization  was  $500 
million;  the  actual  appropriation  was 
$345  million. 

In  1970  the  authorization  was  $600 
million;  the  actual  appropriation  was 
$436  million. 

In  1971  the  authorization  was  $700 
million;  the  actual  appropriation  was 
$503  million. 

In  1972  the  authorization  was  $800 
million;  the  actual  appropriation  was 
$560  million. 

In  1973  the  authorization  is  $700  mil- 
lion; the  original  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  in  Janu- 
ary, 1972,  was  $610  million;  when  the 
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bin  was  vetoed,  the  request  was  revised 
downward  to  $590  million. 

The  figure  for  1974  is  $800  million: 
the  administration's  request  is  $610 
million. 

I  think  that  you  can  see  that  the  au- 
thorization levels  have  been  reasonable 
and  accurate  to  a  great  extent.  As  I  said 
before,  in  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  before  the  House  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  represent  the  best  estimate 
as  to  what  this  body  feels  is  necessary 
for  these  programs.  I  think  that  the 
actual  appropriations  through  the  years 
have  been  so  close  to  the  authorization 
levels  that  this  indicates- that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  right. 

The  President  in  his  original  veto  mes- 
sage observed  that  the  authorization 
levels  for  this  bill  were  too  large.  I  think 
that  we  responded  in  a  very  responsible 
manner  by  reducing  those  authorization 
levels  by  $900  million  or  25  percent  un- 
der the  first  vetoed  bills  authorizations. 
Because  of  this  responsible  action,  in  my 
judgment  the  bill  is  still  sound. 

This  bill  has  centered  around  money 
which,  of  course,  is  important,  but  let  us 
stop  for  one  minute  and  see  who  the  bill 
actually  .serves.  It  is  the  handicapped  of 
t^is  Nation.  Who  are  the  handicapped? 
They  are  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  retard- 
ed, the  physically  handicapped,  and 
many  others  loo  numerous  for  me  to  list 
here.  Many  people  who  are  helped  by  this 
legislation  are  often  healthy  one  minute 
and  disabled  the  next.  Probably  the  best 
example  was  Gov.  George  Wallace 
of  Alabama  who  one  minute  was  vigor- 
ously campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
and  the  next  minute,  as  a  result  of  a  bul- 
let in  his  spine,  was  a  paralyzed,  disabled 
individual.  Not  all  people,  of  course,  be- 
come handicapped  because  of  violence. 
Most  become  handicapped  through  ac- 
cident or  disease. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  handicapped? 
Let  me  try  to  put  it  in  terms  that  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  can  understand. 
Sight,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  senses  that  we  have  and  we 
rely  on  it  as  we  carry  out  our  normal 
daUy  activities.  The  loss  of  sight  and  the 
accompanying  problems  can  often  be  so 
overwhelming  as  to  totally  destroy  an 
Individual's  capacity  to  continue  his  life 
in  a  normal  way  without  some  retraining 
and  guidance.  To  help  you  understand 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about,  if  all 
of  you  on  the  floor  today  would  close 
your  eyes  and  put  you  hands  over  your 
closed  eyes,  you  will  immediately  experi- 
ence the  partial  sensation  of  what  it 
means  to  be  blind.  I  must  point  out  that 
it  is  partial  because  you  are  sitting 
here  but  you  have  not  really  tried  to  go 
through  an  entire  day  without  the  use 
of  sight.  Let  you  minds  wander  and  think 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  you  who 
have  had  sight  all  of  your  lives  to  get 
dressed  m  the  morning,  to  shave,  to  comb 
your  hair,  to  eat  a  meal  or  to  simply  get 
from  one  place  to  another. 

How  many  of  you  would  be  able  to 
walk  from  the  floor  to  your  office  right 
now  without  the  use  of  sight?  How  diffi- 
cult would  it  be  to  walk  from  your  office 
to  the  floor  several  times  a  day  for  record 
votes?  Let  me  just  carry  it  a  step  further. 
Think  about  going  to  your  home  district^ 
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getting  on  the  planJ  getting  off  the 
plane,  and  getting  aroi  nd  your  own  con- 
gressional district  with(  lut  sight. 

Those  without  sight  are  merely  one  of 
the  groups  aided  by  t  lis  bill,  but  aided 
to  go  to  work.  There  is  no  charity  in 
this  bill.  Its  premise  o  the  bill  is  based 
on  the  hardnosed  rea  lity  that  it  is  a 
good  investment  to  hel )  these  people  be- 
cause over  the  years  p  wple  trained  un- 
der this  legislation  ha/e  returned  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  Go'  ernment's  outlay 
for  them  back  in  tax<  s  paid  once  they 
were  working. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  there  were  major  differences 
between  the  House  an  1  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill,  but  in  confe  ence  the  primary 
House  position  prevai  ed.  So  that  you 
understand  the  surpri  ;e  of  the  veto  I 
am  going  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
record  portions  of  an  official  document 
from  the  Department  <  f  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  sen;  to  John  Stein- 
berg, the  Senate  coun  >el  handling  this 
bill,  from  Edward  Newman,  then  the 
Commissioner  of  Reha  lilitation.  It  is  on 
HEW  stationery  and  /as  submitted  as 
a  document  represent!  ig  to  us  at  least 
HEW's  position.  It  waa  sent  prior  to  the 
conference  and  was  ins  ;rumental  in  get- 
ting the  Senate  to  rec  ;de  to  the  House 
position.  You  should  rote  that  the  un- 
happiness  that  is  beinj  expressed  today 
was  certainly  not  conv  ;yed  to  us  just  1 
month  before  the  veto. 

Department  op  Health. 
Education  ,  nd  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC.  5  zptember  6, 1972. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Steinberg, 
U.S.  Senate.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steinberg:  Ii  accordance  with 
your  request  and  addttloi  al  questions  posed 
by  Ms.  Walker,  we  have  pri  pared  the  enclosed 
discussion  paper  of  the  ]  osslble  impact  on 
the  present  program  of  vo  ational  rehabilita- 
tion services  that  would  b  i  occasioned  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  Act  of  proposed  changes 
seen  in  the  Second  Comml  itee  Print. 

Also  enclosed  are  (1)  1  ables  showing  the 
numbers  served  and  rehs  bllitated  for  some 
twenty  cost  ranges  in  FY  1971.  We  have  Just 
received  these  analyses  i  nd  have  not  had 
time  to  verify  the  accuri  cy  of  the  comou- 
tations;  however,  our  st  itistical  staflT  feel 
that  they  are  accurate  rel  ection  of  the  gen- 
eral practices;  and  (2)  a  section-by-sectlon 
technical  discussion  of  the  Second  Committee 
Print. 

We  are  heartened  by  tl  e  obvious  interest 
of  the  Subcommittee  In  m  anting  to  build  in 
Incentives  to  serve  those  seriously  disabled 
who  are  not  now  being  we  11  served.  However, 
as  the  enclosed  materials  elaborate,  we  do 
have  some  serious  questions  regarding  the 
model  of  eligibility  and  services  presented 
in  the  Second  Committee  1  Tint,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  If  our  dlscussioi  seems  to  suggest 
that  we  are  missing  son  e  key  points,  we 
would  be  happy  to  discusi  this  further  with 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Newmai  .  Commissioner. 


Technical  Comments  on 
Draft  2 — Rehabilitatk 

Comments  and  suggested 
are  listed  In  the  order 
the    bill.    Most    significant 
starred. 

The  draft  bill  represents 
zation  and  ratlonalizatioi 
thorlties  and  proposed  adffltlonal 
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technical  changes 

item  appears  in 

comments    are 


not 
ii 


a  logical  reorgani- 

of   existing   au- 

ones.  The 


suggestions   which    follow 
clarify,  or  elaborate  but 
ically  any  new  proposals 
as  noted  in  Tabs  dealing  viith 
to  the  cost/duration  model 
slve  services  for  severely  dis  ibled 
the   proposed   substitution 
Ings  and  appeals  procedure 
function  for  the  client  a 
sections  In  the  draft  bill. 


are    intended   to 

to  change  rad- 

the  draft  except 

issues  related 

for  comprehen- 

persons,  and 

of   a   fair   hear- 

and  ombudsman 

advj>cacy  and  appeals 


specific  com&<ents 
1.  Initial  staffing  has  b^n 


rehabl  litation 
rehabi  litation 


"StJ  te 


serv:  ces 


"servic  !s 


Individ  lals 


the  definition  of  "construction 
this   inadvertent?   It   has 
"establishment"  on  p.  10. 

2.  On  p.  25  reference  is 
vidualized    written 
developed    by    the 
This    should    be    changed 
agency."  The  State  agency 
administering  the  service 
Ible   individuals.   The   "S.. 
chases  services  from  facillt 
specialists  in  private  practi<  e 
While  each  of  these  vendi 
services  may  be  technicallj 
unique  service  to  the  client 
as  the   responsible   agency 
approve  any  such  service 
vidual. 

3.  On  page  31  Section  111 
should  read  "or"  by  a  Ucefised 
instead  of  "and". 

4.  On  page  31  where 

find  no  reference  to    

of  handicapped  individuals 
ices  will  contribute 

habllitation  of  such 

vlded  for  In  Section  11(a)  ( 
Act.  Was  this  omission 

5.  On    p.   33,   references 
mental  restoration  services, 
training  are  not  conditlonel 
ent  Act,  upon  conslderatior 
any  similar  benefit  by  way 
pensation,    or    insurance, 
tional? 

6.  On  p.  33,  conform  references 
ogists  in  Section  m   (a)(S) 
(a)(1).  "^' 

7.  On  p.  35.  see   Section 
tion  and  Expansion  Grants. 

Do  we  want  to  follow  the  _.. 
philosophy  or  the  Expansion 
the  present  Act  for  this 
novation  grants  were 
office  if  they  met  certain  .. 
that  performa  type  approva 
did  what  it  wanted  %o  do  ( 
and  States  controlled  the 
Expansion  grants,  on  the 
the  approval  of  specific  _. 
purposes  and   are   at   the 
Secretary,  also  the  control 
by  State. 

The  new  Section  112,  by  . 
on  the  role  of  the  Secretarj 
process  seems  to  put  the  Ex 
that  we  now  have  Into  the 
mold.  The  Section  might 
be  entitled  "Innovation 

The  following  should  be 
.  .  .  "And  sums  appropriate  a 
der  this  section  shall  rei 
such  grants  through  the 
1976." 

This    language    is 
allotment   and   reallotment 
apply  to  formula  grants.  If 
available  to  the  State  for 
the  State  would  never 
ment  for  reallotment. 

8.  On  p.  38.  See  Sectloi 
Advocacy.  We  assume  that 
vocacy  system  would  be  in 

graphic  areas  where    ^ 

not  "projects"  which" are 
wide.   We  suggest,   also,   thit 
granted  by  the  Secretary  an 
than  $50,000  nor  more  than 
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program 

facility". 

to    the     "State 

the  official  body 

ijrograms  for  ellg- 

agency"    pur- 

es,  workshops,  or 

such  as  doctors. 

rs  of  specialized 

In  charge  of  his 

the  State  agency 

must   agree   and 

dlan  for  the  Indi- 


"progra:  ns 

not 
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(a)(1),  the  draft 
psychologist 


are  listed,  we 

to  the  families 

when  such  serv- 

substa^tially  to  the  re- 

This  is  pro- 

2)  (H)   of  present 

inadvertent? 

to  physical  and 
maintenance  and 
as  in  the  pres- 
of  eligibility  for 
of  pension,  com- 
mas   this    Inten- 

to  psychol- 
to  Section  111 

112  on  Iniiova- 

Innovation  grant 
philosophy  in 
authority?  In- 
approved  by  Regional 
Other  than 
.  the  State  really 
Dnder  State  Plan) 
fu  Ids  by  allotment, 
ot:  ler  hand.  Involve 
actl  (Titles  for  specific 
discretion  of  the 
of  the  funds  State 

remaining  silent 

in  the  approval 

Expansion  authority 

Innovation  grant 

m  >re  appropriately 

On  nts." 

deleted : 

for  grants  un- 

rem^in  avaUable  for 

of  June  30, 


new 


cri  teria. 


c  ose 


Incon^stent   with    the 

provisions   that 

the  money  were 

lohger  than  1  year 

relinquish  its  allot- 


X13   on  Client 
the   client   ad- 
iffect  in  all  geo- 
are  In  effect, 
usually  state- 
each  Sate  be 
amount  no  less 
H50,000  for  this 


purpose.  This  is  consisleut  with  sums  for 
the  State  advisory  councils  and  recognizes 
variations  in  need  for  funds  for  this  purpose. 

9.  p.  40.  See  Section  114  on  Experimental 
Appeals  Projects.  See  other  Tab  for  a  discus- 
sion of  an  alternative  approach  to  assuring 
clients,  and  applicants  prompt  and  relevant 
attention  through  the  establishment  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  appeal  procedure. 

10.  On  p.  42,  See  Section  121  on  State 
Programs.  Language  seems  to  Imply  that  a 
formal  State  plan  would  be  submitted  each 
year.  This  provision  need  be  effected  only 
once — following  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments— since  Section  102  requires  that  an 
approved  State  plan  must  contain  these  pro- 
visions. Under  the  present  Act,  an  annual 
submission  is  not  required,  although  States 
do  submit  each  year  a  description  of  their 
current  and  anticipated  program  and  finan- 
cial activities.  The  concern  of  the  committee 
that  the  program  reflect  implementation  of 
the  requirement  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
program  and  financial  plan. 

11.  P.  44  and  p.  49.  See  Sections  200  and 
201.  The  authorization  In  the  VR  Act  for 
construction  for  1972  is  $30  million.  A  like 
amount  was  authorized  for  training  serv- 
ices. We  suggest  that  $30  million  for  con- 
struction and  $30  million  for  training  serv- 
ices, projects.  Including  workshop  Improve- 
ment projects,  should  be  maintained  for 
each  of  the  three  years.  These  amounts  are 
comparatively  modest  In  the  light  of  in- 
creased costs  due  to  Infiation,  and  increased 
reliance  in  the  years  ahead  upon  facilities 
and  training  serviceo  to  back  up  efforts 
to  bring  greater  numbers  of  severely  dis- 
abled Into  the  programs.  More  'Ighly  spe- 
cialized services  will  be  needed  for  the  older 
blind,  the  multiple  handicapped,  and  great- 
er numbers  of  people  from  assistance  roles 
with  severe  Impairments  complicated  by 
low  motivation  associated  with  chronic  de- 
pendency. 

12.  On  p.  48.  See  Section  200  on  Construc- 
tion. Why  Is  "In  exceptional  cases"  Included 
In  the  section  permitting  the  inclusion  of 
residential  accommodations  In  workshops? 
Residential  accommodations  are  tradition- 
ally an  Integral  part  of  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters and  many  woricshops. 

13.  On  p.  59.  See  Section  204  on  Special 
Projects  and  Demonstrations.  This  section 
should  include  the  authority  now  in  Section 
400(e)  for  the  Secretary  directly  or  by  con- 
tract to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  in  the  case  of 
removal  of  architectural  barriers  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  or  Institution. 

14.  P.  68.  See  Section  207  on  National 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries.  Tlie  pro- 
posed authorizations  for  National  Centers 
for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries  should  be  grad- 
uated. $10  million  for  1973,  $15  million  for 
1974  and  $20  million  for  1975  are  suggested. 
Such  amounts  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  and  staffing  of  some  centers  in 
existing  physical  facilities  where  this  is  ap- 
propriate. It  would  permit,  also,  the"  con- 
struction, staffing  (and  payment  for  provi- 
sion of  services  to  some  clients)  in  a  number 
of  low  income  areas  where  resources  of  all 
kinds  are  limited  or  non-existent. 

15.  On  p.  83.  See  Section  211(f)  on  State 
Advisory  Council  and  the  reference  to 
"amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000."  This  is 
redundant  since  an  earlier  section  provides 
for  amounts  no  less  than  $50,000  nor  more 
than  $150,000. 

16.  On  p.  85.  See  Section  302  on  Research. 
At  top  of  page  substitute  '•disabled"  for 
"handicapped"  in  order  to  permit  wider 
latitude  In  research  activities. 

17.  On  p.  86.  See  Section  302  on  Research. 
At  top  of  page  insert  after  "handicapped"  the 
following  "aud  problems  of  environmental 
barriers." 

18.  On  p.  87.  See  Section  302  on  Research. 
At  top  of  page  note  subsection  (c) .  This  lan- 
guage appears  in  several  places  in  the  act. 


It  tends  to  be  limiting  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  new  and  Innovative  serv- 
ices which  is  the  objective  of  several  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Act.  The  commit- 
tee's purpose  could  be  achieved  by  language 
such  as  the  following  from  Section  4(a)  of 
the  present  Act:  "Any  grant  of  funds  under 
this  subsection  which  will  be  used  for  di- 
rect services  to  handicapped  individuals  or 
for  establishing  facilities  which  will  render 
direct  services  to  such  individuals  must  have 
the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  State 
agency." 

19.  On  p.  88  and  89.  See  Section  303  Train- 
ing and  Section  400  on  Administration.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  these  sections  for 
furnishing  to  an  individual  any  one  course 
of  study  extending  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
two  years.  This  will  seriously  hinder  the  re- 
cruitment of  individuals  into  couj-ses  of 
study  In  rehabilitation  professions  such  as 
physical  medicine,  speech  therapy,  research 
and  other  disciplines  in  current  short  sup- 
ply. Was  this  intended  or  inadvertent? 

20.  On  p.  89.  See  Section  400(a)  (4)  on  Ad- 
ministration. The  amount  of  $50,000  should 
be  $150,000  as  provided  for  In  earlier  sec- 
tions of  the  Act. 

21.  On  p.  90  and  91.  See  Sections  400(d) 
and  400(e).  These  might  be  moved  to  Sec- 
tion 204  and  made  a  part  of  special  projects. 

22.  On  p.  101.  See  Section  602  on  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board.  This  board  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  Insuring  compliance  not  only 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  GSA, 
as  indicated,  but  also  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  the  same  legislation,  PL 
90-480. 

Some  functions  of  the  proposed  National 
Commission  on  Transportation  and  Housing 
provided  for  in  Section  413  of  HR  8395  have 
not  been  included  in  those  assigned  to  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  in  Section  602.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission "(A)  determine  how  transportation 
barriers  impede  mobUIty  of  the  handicapped 
and  aged  handicapped  and  consider  how 
travel  expenses  in  connection  with  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work  can  be  met  or  sub- 
sidized when  such  Individuals  are  unable  to 
use  mass  transit  systems  or  need  special 
equipment  In  private  transportation  and  (B) 
consider  the  housing  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped." 

Does  the  committee  intend  that  this  Board 
concentrate  primarily  on  environmental 
and  attltudinal  barriers  with  respect  to 
transportation,  parks,  housing  and  the  like, 
but  not  be  concerned  with  other  aspects  of 
the  housing  and  transportation  needs  of  dis- 
abled individuals? 

23.  P.  99.  See  Section  601  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Employ- 
ees. The  following  language  Is  offered  for 
inclusion  In  this  section  in  order  to  make 
possible  more  widespread  use  by  State  voca- 
tional rehabUitatlon  of  Federal  agencies  as 
sites  for  work  experience  for  rehabilitation 
clients.  "An  Individual  who,  as  a  part  of  his 
rehabilitation  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  Act,  participates  in  a  program 
of  work  experience  In  a  Federal  agency,  shall 
not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  considered  to  be  a 
Federal  employee  or  to  Be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  low  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment, including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits." 

As  you  can  see,  we  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  veto  because  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  indication  from  any  source 
that  the  bill  was  going  to  be  vetoed.  In 
fact,  we  had  heard  that  steps  were  being 
initiated  within  RSA  to  have  a  signing 


ceremony  at  the  White  House  on  this 
legislation.  Hearing  about  the  possibility 
of  the  signing  ceremony  somehow  does 
not  give  one  the  feeling  that  a  veto  is 
forthcoming. 

I  regret  that  this  bill  is  being  used 
to  measure  loyalty  to  the  President.  In 
terms  of  the  handicapped  and  their 
needs,  loyalty  cannot  be  measured.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Member  should  have 
to  be  put  in  an  either/or  position.  While 
this  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  reaffirms  our 
commitment  to  those  individuals  who 
want  to  work  but  have  greater  obstacles 
to  overcome.  I  would  leave  you  with  this 
one  thought.  It  has  been  said  that  we  are 
all  ordinary  people  seeking  an  extraordi- 
naiy  destiny.  Handicapped  people  are 
extraordinary  in  that  they  just  seek  an 
ordinary  destiny.  I  deeply  regret  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  prevented 
this  most  worthwhile  and  needed  legis- 
lation. 


THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McPall)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Governor  Pat  Brown  of  California,  b.  • 
lieves  that  the  U.S.  Congress  can 
strengthen  itself  as  did  the  California 
Legislature  in  the  last  decade.  His  sug- 
gestions and  insights,  made  at  a  sympo- 
sium on  "The  Role  of  Congress"  spon- 
sored by  Time,  Inc.  as  part  of  its  50th 
anniversary  editorial  project,  along  Miith 
the  panel  discussion  and  remarks  of  the 
moderator,  Louis  Banks,  follow: 
The  Role  of  Congress 

Pat  Brown.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  speaker  of  tlie  house,  during  the 
period  I  was  Governor,  had  a  few  words,  I 
think  It's  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should 
follow  him,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I'm  sure  that  during  the  period  he  was 
speaker  he  would  have  sponsored  the  par- 
liamentary system  In  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California. 

I  want  to  say.  too,  that  I  agree  with  him, 
that  in  California  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  a  unicameral  legislature.  I  think  there's 
too  much  separation  of  power.  But  that  is 
not  the  question  before  us  today.  My  ques- 
tion is  to  Senator  Packwood: 

The  editors  of  TIME  are  undertaking  a 
study  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  pos- 
sible way.  of  restoring  that  body  to  coequal 
status  with  the  Executive  Branch,  which  as- 
sumes the  fact  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
Congress  is  not  coequal  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  know  that  the  editorials  and  the 
news  stories  throughout  the  country  say  to- 
day that  the  Congress  Is  not  coequal.  But 
In  all  of  the  things  that  you  have  talked 
about — the  war,  the  budget,  welfare — I  think 
you  have  to  have  a  strong  executive.  I  think 
in  California,  due  to  the  very  intelligent 
efforts  of  Jess  Unruh,  that  we  have  a  very, 
very  great  legislature.  But  I  think  they  be- 
came coequal  with  the  executive  during  the 
period  of  his  speakership  and,  I  think,  that 
this  same  thing  can  happen  in  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  I  think  a  strong  President  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
Senator  Packwood.  do  you  really  believe  that 
you  actually  surrendered  your  powers  to  the 
Executive  during  the  past  four  or  eight 
years? 

SenatcH"  Packwood.  Governor,  I  think  we 
have  absolutely,  and  we  maintain  coequal 
status  only  In  theory  and  to  the  extent  we 
can  take  back  these  powers.  The  powers  are 
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BtUI  there  to  take  b€u:k.  We  don't  and  we 
haven't.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  presi- 
dency was  never  intended  to  be  the  major 
policy-making  body  of  our  nation.  The  leg- 
islature was  intended  to  do  that.  We  have 
given  sufficient  powers  to  the  presidency  so 
that  the  President  is  the  principal  policy 
maker  and  administrator  In  most  significant 
areas.  The  only  powers  Congress  could  exer- 
cise and  doesn't  Is  appropriations.  By  and 
large  we  work  from  the  Executive  budget  and 
we  pare  a  bit  off  here  and  add  a  little  bit 
there,  but  that's  the  basic  document  from 
which  we  work.  The  Irony  Is  that  until  1921 
there  was  not  a  real  Executive  budget.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  First  Congress  and  rejected 
until  1921.  Every  major  department,  the 
Treasury,  Justice,  gave  their  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

Governor  Brown.  Would  you  change  that 
today? 

Senator  Packwood.  Yee,  I  would  change 
that  today.  I  would  let  the  President  have 
the  Executive  budget  In  terms  of  manage- 
ment, have  the  same  powers  that  any  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  corporation  has.  But  that  Ex- 
ecutive budget  was  not  meant  to  set  policies 
of  this  country  and  that's  what  it  is  being 
used  for  today. 

Representative  Udall.  We  are  getting  down 
Into  the  nitty  gritty  and  I  am  glad  Pat  Brown 
made  this  point.  I  am  for  a  strong,  activist 
President.  You  need  a  strong,  actlvibt  Presi- 
dent in  many  situations.  Let  me  revert  to 
Jess  Unruh's  question  liecause  this  is  really 
essential  and  gets  to  the  heart  of  it. 

Party  leaders.  In  Congress  cannot  call  folks 
together,  make  decisions,  crack  heads  and 
say  this  is  the  policy  of,  for  Instance,  the 
Democratic  Party  because  the  congressional 
committee  chairman  don't  owe  their  election 
to  these  people.  They  can  thumb  their  noses, 
and  do,  at  the  House  Speaker  and  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Why?  Be- 
cause as  long  as  you  tolerate  the  seniority 
system,  these  men  have  independent  power 
and  they  need  not  confer  with,  or  listen  to, 
or  heed  the  party  leaders.  The  party  leaders 
are  simply  presiding  officers.  The  power  is  in 
the  committee  chairmen  and  will  remain 
there  as  long  as  the  seniority  system  remains. 
They  don't  have  it  in  the  California  assembly 
and  that's  why  men  who  know  how  to  exer- 
cise power  can  do  what  Jess  Unruh  did  in  the 
California  assembly. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  we  have  time  for  about 
one  or  two  more  questions. 

Mr.  Mandles.  My  name  is  Martin  Mandles. 
I  have  a  question  relating  to  the  balance  of 
power.  My  87-year-old  grandmother  has  a 
theory.  She  believes  that  if  we  look  at  those 
periods  in  our  history  when  we  had  the  most 
happiness  and  content  throughout  the  land 
with  the  political  system,  and  to  the  period 
when  we  derived  the  most  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness, these  periods  have  always  oc- 
curred when  the  political  party  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  opposite  to  that  of  the  political 
party  in  control  of  the  Senate. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  question:  Is  my 
grandmother  senile? 

Dr.  PoLSBY.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  she  were 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  we 
would  automatically  assign  her  to  that  cate- 
gory. I  have  found,  much  to  my  dismay,  that 
many  of  these  elderly  committee  chairmen 
who  were  opposed  to  the  things  that  I 
wanted  were  unfortunately  not  senile  and 
were  terribly  effective  in  preventing  the 
things  that  I  wanted  to  happen.  As  to 
whether  there's  more  public  happiness  when 
the  world  is  filled  with  Democratic  Senators 
who  want  to  be  President  and  Republican 
Presidents.  I  don't  know.  I  will  know  when 
I'm  87,  however. 

Mr.  Oreenberc.  I  am  Carl  Oreenberg.  I 
would  like  to  ask  either  Senator  Packwood 
or  Congressman  Udall  their  feelings  about 
the   impact  of  the  lobbyist. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  will  take  a  whirl  at 
it.  It's  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Influ- 
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ence  of  the  lobby  is 
ness  lobby  is  absolutely 
Sierra    Club    dominates    t 
Sierra  Club  is  convinced 
the  Congress.  If  General 
nate    It,   we    would   have 
protection.  If  Sierra  Club 
we  would  have  no  clear 
period. 

I    find    that   lobbyists 
there  full  time,  representiijg 
sociations  or  business 
good,   very  sharp.  They 
about  their  subject  and  the|r 
quite  good  because  all  we 
is  their  word.  If  they  are 
they  tell  you,  or  deliberate 
bility  goes  down,  and  you 
to  them.  But  the  thing  to 
they  are  similar  to  a  lawy4r 
have  a  cause  and  a  case 
they  are  going  to  present 
facts  of  that  case  the  best 

You    must    be    careful 
a  decision,  that  you  have 
lobbyists  on  a  variety  of 
and  there  is  no  issue  thai 
you  have  a  fair  pleading  of 
sides,  as  long  as  you  are 
I  find  the  lobbyist  helpful. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  The  role 
dictator  to  Congress  Is 
They  serve  a  much  more 
one  of  the  few  areas  of  higMly 
formation  fiowlng  into  thej 

Representative    Udall.    I 
place  where  I  am  concerne  1 
byists   is   with   the   separat  ■ 
evil  influence  of  campaign 
lobbyists  who  are  very 
to  Influence  the  whole  U.S. 
is  done  by  committees. 

Mr.  Parrelly.  I  am  I>avid 
The  question  I'd  like  to 
responsible  two-party  system 
system,   would  the   problen 
solved?  By  way  of  backgro 
sor  Polsby  will  remember 
the   American  Political 
came  out  with  a  report  o 
two-party  system,  saying 
to  have  a  responsible, 
tem  if  we  were  to  solve 
lems.  As  Nelson  Polsby  wl 
litical  scientists  one  after 
committee  report  down.  It 
we  had  a  federal  system 

After  22  years  we  have 
David  Broder,  whom  I 
astute    observers    of    our 
writes  a  book :   "The  Party'  i 
point  is  that  our  system  is 
it   won't   work  until  we 
mean  something,  that  dlscfcll 
and  attract  a  national  verdjct 
Professors  Saloma  and 
Broder,  are  optimistic.  Thej 
education,   we   solve 
would  get  into  politics, 
fine.  Once  everybody  pooh 
a  responsible  party  system, 
people  like  Broder  and  others 
the  only  possible  solution 
sponsible  party  systems. 

So  the  question  Isn't 
vlved. 

Isn't  the  key  to  our 
terests  and  policy  that  of 
system? 

Dr.   Polsby.  It  seems  to 
party  centralization 
weakening 

a  way  that  it  couldn't  do  iti 
and  balancing  the  Executivf 

Most  of  the  proposals  for 
tion  that  I  have  heard,  I 
have  those  consequences, 
strengthening  the   Legislative 
therefore,  I  mysell  think 
years   ago,   and   also  durlni 
strengthening  parties  hurtj 
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Branch.  That  I  am  against 
done  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  we  have 

Mr.  Benson.  I  am  George 
really  disagreeing  with  any  of 
made  for  improving  the  Conj 
Just  finished  two  and  a  half 
Ington  where  I  was  dealing 
gressional    committees    quite 
had  very  pleasant  relatlonshl  > 
had  the  feeling  that  very 
had  too  much  power,  and  I 
or  three  quick  examples  : 

They     were     making 
scholarship  programs  by 
priation  up   between  the 
You  could  not  get  them  to  _ 
of  formula,  allocated  between 
the  basis  of  the  number  of 
anything  of  that  sort.  They 
tinue  to  have  control  themst 
it  every  year,  although  it  wai 
thing  to  get  them  to  pass  an 
They  made  appropriations  fo 
ence  allowances  which  hadn't 
for  something  like  20  years, 
not   get   them   to   agree   to 
formula  by  which  things 
lated  from  year  to  year. 

Are  we  considering  any  kln^ 
limitation  on  detailed  things 
gress  shouldn't  be  going,  b 
for  obviously  somewhat  pett; 

Mr.  Banks.  Let's  start 
who,  I  know,  has  some 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  think   whajt 
at  is  the  broader  sense  of 
addressed   your   question, 
can't  be  taken  away  from 
level.  But  I  think  we  are  — 
terms  of  the  institutional 
place.  To  advocate  a  strong 
Legislative  Branch,  is  not  to 
President.  We  need  both  si 
true  purpose  of  the  project 
ed  upon. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  this  Is 
tion.  ThanJt  you,  ladies  and 
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The    SPEAKER.    Undei 
order  of  the  House,  the  „. 
Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  ,  is 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr. 
just   learned   that   the 
United  States  has  sustainjed 
dent's  veto  of  the  Vocational 
tion  Act.  I  am  shocked.  I 
make  a  statement  during 
the  floor  concerning  the 
of  this  bill. 

I  am  going  to  include 
the  statement  in  the 
only  say  that  there  are 
physically  handicapped 
the  Nation  who  are  going 
be  dependent  upon  the  rest 
in  this  country  because 
taken  by  the  other  House 

If  it  seems  repetitive 
the  fame  theme  about 
orities,  it  is  only  because 
of  this  country  has,  as  of 
to  heed  the  message.  I  woijld 
think  that  I  was  talking 

I  move  on  into  the   

merits  of  this  legislation, 
ful  that  my  colleagues  will 
me  in  this  debate,  but  that 
an  active  part  in  assuring 
mately  20  million  persons 
ically  handicapped  will 
gotten  nor  ignored. 
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For  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard 
that  this  branch  has  no  idea  what  fiscal 
responsibility  is.  We  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  we  are  not  fiscally 
responsible.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
argiunent  is  necessarily  sound.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  would  argue  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  fiscally  negligent.  The  pri- 
orities before  the  Nixon  administration 
had  reflected,  at  least  for  the  better 
part  of  the  20th  century,  the  social  needs 
of  our  citizens.  With  the  advent  of  this 
administration,  however,  the  priorities 
have  switched  from  social  needs  to  "local 
control."  We  have,  through  this  mech- 
anism called  revenue  sharing,  completely 
bypassed  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

This  administration  has  yet  to  live  up 
to  its  campaign  pledge  of  1968:  "bringing 
us  all  together."  The  use  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto  at  this  time  and  on  this 
legislation  not  only  divides  us  further, 
but  also  is  indicative  of  the  callous  dis- 
regard that  this  administration  has  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  cannot 
remember  another  instance  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Hoover 
when  this  country  has  embarked  on  a 
campaign  of  such  complete  and  total  dis- 
regard for  its  people.  President  Hoover 
believed  that  the  American  people  did 
not  need  the  help  that  the  Europeans 
needed  because  the  American  people 
were  of  a  different  breed.  The  American 
people  were  strong  and  resilient. 

I  want  to  close  my  comments  on  a 
positive  note:  one  that  will  express  my 
dismay  at  the  President's  actions  by  ex- 
plaining what  this  bill  will  do  for  the 
physically  handicapped  persons  through- 
out this  coimtry. 

We  have  a  sad  situation  in  this  coun- 
try: some  20  million  people  are  not  able 
to  work,  and  become  self-sufficient  and 
independent,  because  they  are  physically 
handicapped.  This  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  would  provide  programs 
that  would  allow  the  physically  handi- 
capped to  become  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent. These  programs  would  train 
the  handicapped  person  to  do  more  than 
sit  all  day.  The  handicapped  person 
would  become  a  viable  economic  entity 
in  this  country.  No  longer  would  that 
person  have  to  depend  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  him  or  her.  In  the  long 
run  this  would  be  much  less  costly.  The 
President  insists  that  this  program 
would  cost  too  much,  yet  in  a  few  years 
it  would  start  to  pay  for  itself. 

If  we  continue  to  allow  the  handi- 
capped person  to  live  off  of  government 
subsidies,  then  there  will  never  be  any 
constructive  input  from  these  people. 
Simple  logic,  which  the  President  seems 
to  be  short  on  at  this  moment,  would  dic- 
tate to  us  that  when  people  become  self- 
sufficient  and  independent  they  start  to 
pay  taxes;  when  they  are  imable  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  they  are  a  liability 
for  the  whole  country.  The  President's 
idea  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  to  deter- 
mine how  much  can  be  cut  from  the  pro- 
grams that  will  benefit  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  seems  somewhat  absurd  that 
this  country  continues  to  have  the  largest 
GNP  in  the  world  and  yet  we  are  unable 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  usefulness  of  a  Trident 
submarine,  a  CVN  carrier,  a  B-1  bomber, 


an  F-14  aircraft,  and  the  like  are  very 
much  in  doubt  as  we  proceed  toward  the 
end  of  the/S^th  century.  Yet,  this  ad- 
ministration Has  done  more  to  push  these 
questionable  weapons-systems  than  any 
other  administiution  in  our  history.  Un- 
fortunately, the  people  of  this  country 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  gross  cost 
overruns  and  waste  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  they  are  willing  to  accept 
it.  I  cannot.  Our  priorities  have  become 
so  distorted  that  there  has  to  be  some 
semblance  of  rationality  restored  both  to 
the  budget  and  our  national  priorities. 
One  of  the  ways  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  by  overriding  the  President's 
veto. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  other  body 
did  not  override  this  veto. 


HOME  PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu).) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  America  today 
is  the  deterioration  of  housing,  paiticu- 
larly  in  urban  areas.  While  urban  renew- 
al may  be  one  answer,  it  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  promise.  There  is  no  point 
in  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  con- 
struct new  high-rise  buildings  which  de- 
stroy the  character  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  become  breeding  places  for 
crime  and  slums  of  the  future.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial — 
and  much  cheaper — for  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  to  concentrate  on  the  millions 
of  substandard  Dwellings  which  could  be 
saved  with  moderate  rehabilitation. 

A  critical  problem  is  that  old  housing 
is  being  abandoned  much  faster  than 
new  housing  is  being  built.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  an  estimated  50,000 
housing  units  are  abandoned  each  year. 

To  help  alleviate  the  housing  crisis  in 
our  urban  centers — and  in  our  rural 
areas  as  well — I  am  today  introducing 
the  Home  Preservation  Act  of  1973.  Sen- 
ators Cranston  and  Taft  have  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  hearings  v.'ill  be  held  later  this 
spring.  The  thesis  underlying  this  legis- 
lation is  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
our  housing  crisis  is  to  rehabilitate  our 
existing  dwellings.  The  bill  attempts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  deteriorating  hous- 
ing on  several  fronts. 

Title  I  would  permit  PHA  insurance 
to  be  used  to  obtain  the  private  market 
refinancing  necessary  to  lengthen  exist- 
ing mortgages.  This  will  enable  home- 
owners and  landlords  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs  without  increasing  their 
monthly  housing  expenses.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  include  safeguards  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  abuses.  The 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  very  little 

Title  n  authorizes  home  repair  loans 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
These  homeowners  would  be  able  to 
obtain  low-interest  loans  up  tc  $5,000 
to  repair  and  improve  their  homes;  the 
poorest  homeowners  among  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  would  be  eligible  for 
grants  of  up  to  $5,000  for  necessary  re- 
pairs to  their  property.  Although  my  own 
district  in  Brooklyn  contains  many  per- 


sons who  are  elderly,  I  know  that  these 
provisions  would  also  have  great  impact 
in  our  rural  areas. 

Title  III  protects  a  homeowner 
against  foreclosure  or  forced  sale  if  he 
loses  his  job,  gets  sick,  or  for  other  good 
reason  beyond  his  control  is  unable  to 
meet  his  mortgage  payments.  The  home- 
owner in  financial  straits  would  be  able 
to  obtain  a  Government  loan  to  cover 
as  much  as  12  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments, provided  he  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  alter  the  terms  of  his  mort- 
gage. 

Title  IV  creates  a  home  preserva- 
tion loan  fund,  which  would  cover  the 
loans  provided  for  under  titles  n  and 
III.  A  revolving  fund  of  $50  miUion  would 
be  authorized  for  these  programs.  Title 
rv  also  authorizes  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  maintenance 
of  federally  assisted  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  stay  out 
of  the  area  of  substandard  housing  un- 
til the  units  are  no  longer  capable  of 
rehabilitation.  The  Home  Preservation 
Act  is  a  very  desirable  alternative  to  the 
huge  construction  projects  in  our  urban 
renewal  areas;  it  would  yield  much  great- 
er rewards  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
Even  if  this  legislation  is  not  enacted, 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  policy  of  home 
preservation  as  a  means  of  financing 
and  repairing  homes  and  apartment 
buildings.  This  program,  I  believe,  has 
the  potential  for  saving  our  urban  neigh- 
borhoods and  for  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  HAWAH'S 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to.  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  areas 
of  our  Nation  are  suffering  economic  dis- 
tress as  a  result  of  increased  competition 
for  their  products  by  foreign  imports, 
but  I  doubt  that  any  has  been  affected 
as  severely  as  parts  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii  is  known  as  the  world's  pine- 
apple production  center,  and  indeed  the 
State  did  pioneer  the  industry  by  devel- 
oping new  agricultural  techniques  which 
dramatically  increased  the  availabihty  of 
this  wholesome  and  well  liked  fruit. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Hawaii's 
pineapple  industry  has  been  threatened 
with  extinction — largely  due  to  the 
adaptation  of  its  expertise  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  with  abundant  supplies  of 
low-cost  labor.  In  some  cases,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  to  finance  the 
start  of  overseas  pineapple  operations. 
In  others,  American  pineapple  companies 
founded  foreign  subsidiaries.  Because  of 
such  factors,  Hawaii's  share  of  the  world 
pineapple  market  has  plummeted  from 
72  percent  in  1950  to  less  than  33  percent 
today. 

During  1950-71,  imports  of  foreign 
pineapple  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  3,870,781  cases  or  a  whopping 
204  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  sales 
of  Hawaii  pineapple  increased  only 
slightly.    Since    the    midsixties,    nearly 
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all  the  increases  in  pineapple  consump- 
tion on  the  U.S.  mainland  were  account- 
ed for  by  foreign  pineapple.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  newspaper  article  more  fully  de- 
scribing this  situation  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Recently,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  the  import  duty  on  foreign  pine- 
apple, which  has  been  set  at  a  very  low 
rate  in  comparison  with  the  tariff  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  other  U.S.  fruit  prod- 
ucts with  which  Hawaii  pineapple  com- 
petes. Yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
measure,  even  if  adopted,  would  halt 
the  downward  spiral  of  Hawaii's  industry. 

In  1950,  there  were  nine  companies 
producing  pineapple  in  Hawaii;  today 
there  are  only  four.  Further  production 
cutbacks  already  announced  for  the  next 
3  years  will  leave  Molokai  and  Kauai 
Islands  without  any  pineapple  industry 
at  all.  The  total  acreage  may  drop  from 
62.500  to  40,000  on  the  remaining  islands. 

On  Molokai.  the  departure  of  two  pine- 
apple firms  will  leave  the  island  virtually 
without  industry.  The  entire  population 
is  about  5.000.  Of  this,  some  520  year- 
round  employees  and  another  1,200 
seasonal  workers  have  been  employed 
in  the  pineapple  industry.  Merchants 
and  other  businesses  dependent  upon  the 
industry  may  be  wiped  out. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  con- 
certed action  is  needed  by  all  public  and 
private  oCBcials  involved.  While  steps  are 
being  investigated  to  halt  the  pineapple 
industry  exodus,  planning  is  needed  now 
to  permit  economic  conversion  in  case 
the  planned  closings  cannot  be 
prevented. 

•  Because  the  decline  of  the  Hawaii 
pineapple  industry  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Federal  subsidy  of  foreign 
pineapple— in  the  form  of  abnormally 
low  tariffs  and  failure  to  enforce  laws 
for  the  quality  inspection  of  foreign  im- 
ported pineapple — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  bear  a  large  measure  of  the 
responsibility  for  solving  the  problem  of 
this  economic  threat  to  Molokai  and 
other  islands.  Yet  our  present  programs 
are  inadequate  to  respond  to  this  type  of 
economic  disaster  caused  by  foreign 
imports. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  new  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  communities 
where  an  industry  closes  as  a  result  of 
foreign  imports.  My  bill  would  provide 
economic  adjustment  assistance  to  such 
areas  in  the  form  of  technical  aid  as  well 
as  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  cash 
grants,  loans,  and  guarantees  of  loans. 
This  assistance  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  and  implementing  a 
conversion  to  other  forms  of  new  in- 
dustry using  lands  and  facilities  formerly 
used  by  the  pineapple  companies. 

The  community,  such  as  Molokai, 
would  submit  a  proposal  for  economic 
adjustment  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  plan  would  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  workers,  landowners, 
and  lessees,  and  would  be  designed  to 
create  new  economic  opportunities  to  re- 
place those  lost  due  to  the  closings  or 
cutbacks  of  existing  companies.  Interim 
assistance  would  be  provided  to  the  com- 
mimity  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  eco- 
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at  one  time. 

Dole  Co.  announced  last 
Its  9,000  acres  on  Oahu 
of  production  within  three 
remaining  4,500  acres  woi4d 
fresh  fruit. 

Dole  followed  up  that  an 
months  later  with  an  eve 
It  was  going  to  end  operati  > 
acre  Molokai  plantation  by 

With  that  news  still  un 
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The  situation  is  so  serious 
made  a  full-time  joint 
ment,  union  and  business  In 
a  solution. 

Tommy   Trask,   the    ILWUk 
representative  who  handles 
tiations,  said: 

"We  are  working  closely 
Task  Force.  We  hope  that 
will  develop  ways  and  me 
production  on  Molokai. 

"That  falling,  some 
veloped  to  prevent  Molokai  fjom 
ghost  farm." 

He  was  asked  whether  the 
ideas  on  what  can  be  done  to 

"We  would  prefer  a 
apple,  but  if  that  Is  not  possible 
port   other   agriculture   and 
nomlc  activities  that  will  i 
employment  and  orderly  growth 

"Productive   employment 
for    the    people    of   Molokai 
workers  really  made  the  m 
firms  have  used  to  develop 
glomerates. 

"They  should  not  be 
storm  that  is  not  of  their 

Trask  was  asked  whether 
chance  that  tourism  might 
ture  as  the  main  source  of 
Molokai's  work  force.  His  rep 

"With  proper  planning  of  • 
certain  sections  of  Molokai 
one  of  the  best  tourist 
tire  State. 

"However,  we  would  not 
which  would  result  In  any 
becoming  another  Waiklkl." 

The  situation  on  Oahu,  wh>le 
Is  not  comparable  to  that 

Trask  said   the   changes 
reduce  the  seasonal  field 
of  Dole's  shift  from  canned 
apple. 

"There  will  no  longer  be  , 
large  numbers  of  workers 
he  said,  "because  they  are 
for  year-round  production. 

"The    basic    or    Intermittejit 
won't  be  affected  too  much, 
als,  who  are  primarily  students, 
Impact  strongly." 

The    union's   members   go 
three  years  ago  when  Libby 
decided  to  get  out  of  plneaiple 
in  Hawaii. 

However,    Dole    stepped    ir 
lilbby's  plantation  and 
was  sold  and  Is  now  used  ai 

At  the  opening  of  plneappl  i 
In  December  1971,  company 
ard  Ellerts  pointed  out  the 
were  already  underway  In 
warned : 

"It  would  be  wrong  to 
backs  in  planting  as  slgnallfag 
going   out  of  bxisiness 
They  are  a  matter  of  n 
production  to  sales  in  order 
ness — you  can't  pay  wages  fr^m 
apple." 

The    pineapple    Industry 
through   a  traumatic 
the  West  Coast  dock  strike, 
for  100  days  (and  was  going 
the   next  month   by  the  IL%XJ 
35  days) . 

The  longshore  strike,  whlc^ 
1971,  came  during  the  peak 
The  Industry  was  unable  to 
to  the  Mainland  until  Octobe; 

Pineapple  deliveries 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  estimated  dollar  loss 
market  operators  and 
million. 

The    cost    of    additional 
(shipping  pineapple  from  th 
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making." 
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replace  agricul- 
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be  needed," 
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work    forces 
Jut  the  season- 
will  feel  the 

a   scare   some 

kIcNelll  &  Libby 

production 

and    acquired 

cannery   (the  latter 

a  warehouse ) . 

contract  talks 

spokesman  Bern- 

Jutbacks  which 

Industry  and 


intefpret  these  cut- 
any  Ideas  of 
the   opposite. 

ecestarily  trimming 

to  stay  in  busi- 

unsold  plne- 


tiad    Just    gone 

because  of 

^hich  had  lasted 

to  be  resumed 

for  another 


began  July  1, 

:anning  season. 

s^lp  its  products 

dropded   $21   million 

sales  to  super- 
wholesalers  was  $9.5 

transportation 
West  Coast  to 


Gulf  ports  via  charter  vessels)  came  to  about 
80  cents  a  case,  or  $813,000. 

The  pineapple  industry  went  through 
another  strike-induced  economic  jolt  late  last 
year,  when  the  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  tied 
up  shipping  from  Oct.  25  to  Dec.  7. 

The  specter  of  another  longshore  strike 
hangs  over  the  industry  this  coming  June, 
when  both  the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii  dock 
contracts  expire. 

And  that's  not  the  end  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems facing  the  Industry. 

The  present  pineapple  contract  expires  Jan. 
31,  1974,  that  means  that  negotiations  pro- 
bably will  get  under  way  in  late  November 
or  early  December  of  this  year. 

Next  in  The  Advertiser:  Why  the  high  cost 
of  producing  Hawaiian  pineapple? 

Isle  Pine  Problems:  Just  Who  Is  To  Blame? 
(By  Charles  Turner) 

If  you  ask  a  pineapple-company  executive 
to  tell  you  the  fundamental  problem  fsuslng 
the  Industry  in  Hawaii,  he'll  probably  say 
it's  the  cost  of  production. 

If  you  ask  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  prepared  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  say  there  are  several  problems, 
including  inadequate  tariff  protection — fail- 
ure of  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect  Hawai- 
ian pineapple  adequately  from  low-priced, 
poor-grade  foreign  imports — and  production 
costs. 

But  the  ILWU,  which  represents  the  pine- 
apple workers,  will  tell  you  that  production 
per  man-hour  is  the  highest  in  history. 

Industry  brings  up  the  "output  per  man- 
hour"  issue  at  every  negotiating  session  with 
the  union. 

Bernard  Ellerts,  spokesman  for  the  pine- 
apple companies  in  the  last  negotiations,  said 
in  his  opening  statement : 

"The  only  way  we  in  Hawaii  can  hold  our 
own  against  foreign  pineapple — even  In  our 
own  domestic.  Mainland  U.S.D.A.  market — is 
to  increase  our  productivity,  to  Increase  our 
output  per  man-hour  and  cut  our  costs  per 
case." 

Hawaii  pineapple  growers  employed  5,500 
persons  on  a  regular  basis  last  year,  with  the 
total  statewide  work  force  climbing  to  18,000 
or  more  at  the  peak  of  the  season. 

The  payroll  was  $52  million,  and  the  com- 
bined canned  solid  fruit  and  juice  packed 
was  about  28  million  cases. 

Pineapple  workers  were  making  $2.49  to 
$4,441/2  an  hour  before  the  contract  was 
renewed  for  a  two-year  term  on  Feb.  1,  1972. 

The  new  contract  provided  for  wage  hikes 
which  brought  the  range  to  $2.78  for  the 
lowest  paid  workers  and  $4.77'/2  at  the  top. 

The  ILWU's  International  vice  president, 
George  Martin,  came  from  his  San  Francisco 
headquarters  to  help  out  in  the  negotiations. 
After  they  were  completed,  he  called  it  "an 
excellent  settlement"  and  told  the  ILWU 
negotiating  committee: 

"You  can  be  proud  of  your  negotiators  for 
doing  such  a  good  job  in  the  antllabor  atmos- 
phere of  the  times." 

Whether  intentionally  or  not.  the  State 
Government's  report  on  "The  Impact  of  For- 
eign Pineapple  Production  on  the  Hawaii 
Pineapple  Industry"  makes  one  recommenda- 
tion which  Is  sure  to  get  a  cold  reception 
when  the  next  negotiations  are  held  later  this 
year. 

The  recommendation : 

"As  wage  increases  occur.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  hold  student,  seasonal  labor  to  low- 
er increases.  Labor,  industry  and  the  State 
should  explore  possible  approaches." 

The  Advertiser  asked  Tommy  Trask.  chief 
ILWU  negotiator  for  pineapple.  If  he  felt 
his  union's  wage  demands  had  contributed 
to  the  problems  of  the  Industry. 

"Our  contracts  have  not  been  to  blame 
for  the  decline  of  pineapple."  he  replied. 
"These  people  have  been  mechanizing  and 
modernizing  over  the  years  for  the  sole 
purpose   of   making   more   profit   and   they 


began  reducing  the  work  force  long  before  the 
ILWU  was  in  existence." 

Trask  pointed  to  the  OUiaca  machine,  a 
revolutionary  device  lnvenl|td  in  1912.  as  an 
example  of  mechanization  in  the  Industry. 

"It  Is  the  most  important  piece  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  In  the  pineapple  Indus- 
try," Trask  said.  "It  was  developed  before 
I  was  born." 

Trask  conceded  that  the  ILWU's  aggres- 
sive organizing  drives  in  pineapple  may 
have  spurred  the  Industry  to  make  im- 
provements. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  organizing  of  pine- 
apple workers  caused  the  companies  to  inten- 
sify modernization,"  he  said.  "But  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  is  higher  today  than 
ever  before. 

"We  don't  believe  the  workers  should  sub- 
sidize an  industry.  Moreover,  the  record 
shows  we  have  cooperated  with  agriculture 
in  Hawaii  when  we  were  convinced  that 
sacrifices  were  necessary." 

Trask  recalled  that  the  ILWU  negotiated 
wage  cuts  for  five  sugar  plantations  "when 
wages  throughout  the  nation — and  the  then- 
Territory  of  HawaU — were  increasing." 

The  union  made  the  concessions  In  the 
late  1940s. 

Self-Competttion  Hurts  Isle  Pine,  Too — III 
(By  Charles  Turner) 

It  costs  pineapple  producers  17  cents  an 
hoiir  for  each  man  on  the  harvesting  payroll 
on  Taiwan. 

In  Hawaii,  it  costs  a  minimum  of  $2.79  an 
hour. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Taiwanese 
can  get  their  pineapple  to  American  markets, 
they  wUl  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
Hawaii's  pineapple  producers. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  State  cf 
Hawaii  is  so  concerned  about  foreign  com- 
petition, and  why  It  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  impact 
of  foreign  pineapple  on  the  ijcal  industry. 

The  report  notes  that  labor  osts  account 
for  about  half  of  total  production  costs, 
whether  in  Hawaii  or  elsewhere. 

"The  implication  of  having  available  ex- 
tremely low-cost  labor  for  production  m  for- 
eign countries  is  clear,"  the  report  said. 
"That  cost  must  be  offset  by  other  advan- 
tages, or  production  will  erode  to  the  low-cost 
areas." 

Tommy  Trask,  ILWU  International  repre- 
sentative, was  asked  whether  he  thought 
competition  from  foreign  countries  is  a 
major  problem  facing  the  Hawaii  growers. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  basic  problems,"  he  said. 
"But  a  substantial  pmrt  of  the  'competition' 
comes  from  their  own  operations  in  foreign 
countries." 

Trask  said  he  was  informed  last  year  that 
Dole  Co.,  Hawaii's  largest  pineapple  producer, 
"was  fast  approaching  its  Hawaiian  produc- 
tion" in  its  Dole-Phil  agricultural  operation 
in  the  Philippines. 

He  noted  that  Del  Monte  Corp.  was  In  the 
Philippines  "long  before  Dole." 

"They  are  marketing  their  products  from 
foreign  countries — under  their  own  labels — 
in   American   markets,"  Trask   said. 

He  was  asked  by  The  Advertiser  whether  it 
Is  possible  to  deal  with  the  foreign  com- 
petition by  sending  teams  from  Hawaii  to  or- 
ganize workers  in  those  problem  areas. 

"The  ILWU  has  shown  It  could  organize 
foreign  workers,"  he  said.  "We  did  it  in 
Canada.  But  there  Is  no  such  plan  at  this 
time   (for  the  Far  East) . 

"Besides,  there  already  are  unions  In  the 
Philippines.  Dole  has  five  unions  on  its 
plantations." 

The  Agriculture  Department's  report  says 
that  the  challenge  of  foreign  competition  can 
best  be  met  by  "cost-reduction  mesisures 
through  technology  .  .  ." 

"It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  decreases  In 
hourly  wages,"  the  report  said.  "This  would 


not  be  acceptable  to  the  employes,  and  the 
pineapple  companies  would  experience  great 
dtlBculty  In  hiring  workers  in  direct  com- 
I>etltlon  with  other  employers  paying  better 
wages." 

In  addition  to  the  problems  raised  by  the 
cheap  foreign  labor,  the  report  points  out 
that  duties  and  quotas  on  foreign  pineapple 
haven't  been  Increased  because  industry  has 
not  been  able  to  agree  on  steps  needed  to 
protect  Hawaii's  prodvjctlon. 

Trask  was  asked  by  The  Advertiser  whether 
tightening  up  tariff  duties  would  hurt  the 
Hawaii  pineapple  growers  who  have  foreign 
operations,  such  as  Dole  and  Del  Monte. 

"No,"  said  Trask.  "They  are  still  paying 
outrageously  low  wages  in  those  operations. 
It  win  only  mean  reduced  profits." 

Trask  said  "the  American  housewife  is 
label-conscious." 

"She  basically  doesn't  look  for  grade-label- 
ing (which  experts  feel  would  help  Hawaii's 
prime-grade  pineapple)  but  a  label  she  be- 
lieves to  be  of  good  quality." 

Trask  said  the  identifying  symbols  on  the 
Dole  and  Del  Monte  cans  are  what  attract 
the  housewife. 

"She  doesn't  look  at  the  small  print  to  see 
whether  the  pineapple  came  from  Hawaii  or 
elsewhere,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  hesitancy  by  the  American  pro- 
ducers to  seek  Increased  duties  on  foreign 
pineapple,  U.S.  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  raise 
the  tariff  on  canned  pineapple  from  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  to  nearly  four 
cents  a  pound. 

He  also  proposed  raising  the  duties  on  juice 
concentrates  from  five  cents  a  gallon  to  35 
cents. 

The  proposed  new  rates  would  be  the  same 
as  those  now  Imposed  by  the  United  States 
on  foreign  citrus  products. 

There  has  been  no  immediate  reaction  from 
the  union  or  Industry  on  Pong's  tariff  pro- 
posals. 


TOO  LITTLE  TOO  LATE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  beef, 
lamb,  and  pork  prices  on  March  30.  is 
again  a  case  of  the  administration's  act- 
ing too  little  and  too  late.  The  President 
sounded  as  though  he  had  just  learned 
on  Thursday  that  meat  prices  were  get- 
ting out  of  hand  and  immediately  took 
action  to  stop  it.  In  fact,  he  placed  the 
ceiling  at  the  highest  level  of  prices  this 
country  has  known  in  its  history — prices 
that  have  been  steadily  and  dramatically 
escalating  for  the  last  2  months. 

The  President  should  not  have  "tem- 
porarily" ended  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols which  had  been  in  effect  imtil  Jan- 
uary 15.  At  that  time,  I  predicted  that 
since  he  stated  the  lifting  of  controls 
was  "temporary,"  prices  would  be  raised 
substantially  in  an  effort  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  before  controls  were  slapped 
on  again.  The  results  of  phase  HI  bear 
this  out. 

Meat  prices  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
have  gone  up — although  they  have  been 
the  most  dramatic.  All  food  prices  are 
higher,  and  rents  in  many  areas  have 
skyrocketed.  Other  items  have  also  risen, 
but  food  and  housing  are  the  two  ele- 
ments that  are  vital  necessities  for  day- 
to-day  living  and  existence. 

Increases  in  wages  have  not  kept  pace 
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with  rising  costs.  Inflation  is  rampant. 
The  stock  market  is  extremely  jittery. 
Unless  there  is  an  almost  immediate  and 
dramatic  turn  in  the  economic  situation, 
I  believe  the  coimtry  now  has  little  al- 
ternative left.  Going  in  and  out  of  the 
marketplace  with  controls  on  selected 
foods  or  economic  areas  will  not  stem 
the  uncertainty  in  the  public  mind,  bring 
stability  to  the  marketplace,  or  halt 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  return 
to  an  across-the-board  freeze  at  the 
levels  that  were  in  effect  on  January  15. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
now  marking  up  the  legislation  to  extend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  I 
will  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations for  the  continuation  of  controls. 
These  controls  should  remain  in  effect 
until  the  administration  can  arrive  at  a 
solution. 


CRIME  COMMITTEE  MAIL 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  let- 
ters supporting  the  past  and  present  ac- 
tivities of  the  Crime  Committee  have 
come  to  me  since  the  agreement  was 
reached  transferring  our  work  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  submit 
them  for  the  Record  today  and  thank 
their  authors  as  I  have  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  wrote  or  wired  the  House  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  work  of  the 
Crime  Committee: 

Miami,  Pla. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  a  Director  of  the 
Crime  Commission  of  Greater  Miami  for  ap- 
proximately two  years  now,  I  believe  I  have 
acquired  a  greater  realization  than  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  the  very  serious  extent  of  our 
nation's  crime  problem.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Is  a  major  problem  for  our  nation  and 
that  the  answer  will  be  found  only  with  the 
fullest  understanding  and  the  closest  coop- 
eration among  the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  our  federal  and  state 
governments. 

As  a  Marine  Reserve  Officer,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  performing  several  tours  of  mili- 
tary training  duty  In  Washington,  D.C.,  In 
recent  years.  Upon  reporting  In  on  each  oc- 
casion. I  was  shocked  to  receive  cautions 
against  walking  alone  about  the  city  during 
evening  or  early  morning  hours.  I'm  sure  It 
has  been  said  before  and  I  know  you  agree 
that  something  is  very  wrong  when  author- 
ities find  It  necessary  to  offer  suggestions 
bordering  on  combat  conditions  to  visitors  to 
our  nation's  capltol. 

I  have  watched  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  and  I  feel  that  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  It  has  taken  a  strong  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  towards  a  solution.  Yet, 
there  are  many  more  steps  that  must  be 
taken  In  this  direction  for  the  good  of  our 
nation  and  the  reasonable  safety  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  have  our 
nation's  best  Interest  at  heart.  May  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  give  every  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  to  do  the  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done  for  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Moore, 
Colonel,  USMCR.  Retired. 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  oj 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Th  t 
and  the  nation  as  a  who  e 
ment,  benefitted  substar  tlally 
of  the  Select  Committee 
leadership  of  the  Hono^ble 

I  sincerely  hope  that 
It  possible  to  continue 
of    the    Select    Commltfce 
crime  on  our  society  Is  s< 
the  special  attention  of 
as  that  of  the  Executlv< 
ernment. 

I    shall    appreciate 
consideration  to  the  con|lnuatlon 
gresslonal  initiative  in 
crime. 

Sincerely, 


Representatives. 
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President,    First    Fideral 
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Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 
dreds  of  the  members 
to  use  the  strength  of 
the     continuance     of 
chaired  by  the  very  able 
Pepper  Investigating 
crime    and    its    related 
so    that    the    excellent 
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mittee    shall    not    be 
that  this  committee  be 
tion  on  In   its  democrs 
lighten  both  the  public 
Congress  on   the 
apparently  has  on  some 
officials  and  government 
be  argued  that  this  comiiittee 
well. 

Respectfully, 


Strang  ulatlon 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the.  House  of 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
that  the  Select 
terminated. 

I  strongly  believe  that 
done  a  good  Job.  And  I 
Importance    that    the 
the  work  they  are  doing 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


I  lybt 


Cr  me 


Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Building,  Washingt 

Dear  Sir:   It  was  witl 
read  about  the 
Select  Committee  on 

I  am  writing  to  you 
something  can  yet  be  dojie 
mittee  Active  past  that 

When   Crime   is  such 
United  States,  we  must 
our   power   to   combat 
the  House  Select 
step  in  the  right  direction 

Please  do  whatever  j 
Committee  functioning 
Sincerely, 


Comml  ttee 


SPECIAL   ORDEItS   GRANTED 

By  xuianimous  cons  ;nt,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fol  owing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  a  ly  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wj  s  granted  to: 
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hold   Crime 

>f  our  people,  public 

agencies.  It  cannot 

has  not  served 


Lotns  Kroll, 

President. 

Miami,  Fla. 

lepresentatives. 
a  n  very  sorry  to  learn 
Commlt4Be  on  Crime  is  to  be 

this  Committee  has 

f4el  that  it  Is  of  grave 

ommlttee    continue 


:  Is.  Mary  Metlach. 


Miami,  Fla. 


urn  House  Office 
DC 

deep  regret  that  I 
dlsband<^ment  Of  the  House 
after  June  30th. 
with  tlie  hope  that 
to  keep  this  Corn- 
ed te. 

a   problem    In    the 

all  do  everything  in 

It.    The    forming   of 

on  Crime  was  a 


u  can  to  keep  this 


Herc  Aronson. 


Mr.  Vanik,  for  10 
to  revise  and  extend  his 
elude  extraneous  mater! 
Mr.  Gross,  for  10 
Mr.  Seiberling,  for 
(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Robert  W 
revise  and  extend  their 
elude  extraneous  mater 
Mr.  Mosher,  for  10 
Mr.  EscH,  for  5 
Mr.  Edwards  of 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alasks 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
today. 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
vise  and  extend  their 
elude  extraneous 
Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5 
Mr.   Burke   of 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  for 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 
Mr.  Culver,  for  5 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  10 
Mr.  Biagci,  for  10 
(The  following 
quest  of  Mr 
and  extend  their 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  5 
Mr.  McFall,  for  5 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10 


miiiutes,  today,  and 
remarks  and  in- 
al. 
minutes,  today. 

minutes,  to(}ay. 
Members  (at  the  re- 
Daniel,  Jr.)  to 
remarks  and  in- 
al:) 
riinutes,  today, 
minutes,  today. 
Alabama,  for  10  mln- 

for  5  minutes, 

minjutes,  today. 

for  20  minutes, 

Members  (at  the  re- 
Qklahoma)  to  re- 
emarks  and  in- 
material  : ) 

minutes,  today. 
Massachusetts,   for   5 

1*  minutes,  today, 
riinutes,  today, 
minutes,  today, 
mirutes,  today, 
min  utes,  April  4. 
Mempers  (at  the  re- 
and  to  revise 
and  include 


Breckinridge) 
rema  rks 


EXTENSION    OP 


Daniel,  Jr.)  and 


instances. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remsrks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
to  include  extraneous  natter:) 

Mr.  Scherle  in  10  inst  inces. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  two 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  ins^nces. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  ins  ;ances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisc(»nsin. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  inst4nces. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  threi  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  thref  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  ijistances. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  O  dahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  mat  er: ) 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three!: 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  tv  o  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 


iiinutes,  today, 
mil  utes,  today. 
]  ninutes,  today. 


REMARKS 


instances. 
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Ml".  Burton. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  tlie  Speaker "s  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1021.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  Increase  from  50  to 
80  percent  the  amount  that  may  be  paid 
as  the  Federal  Governments  share  of  tlie 
costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or  poultry  in- 
spection program  carried  out  by  any  State 
under  such  sections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1235.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553  authorizing  an  additional  appropriation 
for  an  International  Center  for  Foreign  Chan- 
ceries to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.>.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomon-ow.  Wed- 
nesday, April  4.  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  adequacv  of 
pays  and  allowances  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008(a).  together 
with  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  refine  the  pro- 
cedures for  adjustments  in  military  compen- 
sation and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  ( Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs i.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize,  with  respect  to  certain  officers  of 
tlie  Army  Reserve  or  Air  Force  Reserve  tlieir 
employment  as,  and  retention  in  an  active 
status  beyond  28  or  30  years  if  they  are.  Army 
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Reserve  or  Air  Reserve  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  annual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenditures  appli- 
cable to  the  U.S.  section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  General  Services  Administration 
oix  the  status  of  public  building  projects  au- 
thorized for  construction  and  alterp.tion.  cov- 
ering 1972,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  610(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  Gener.^l 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  eflfectlveness  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  helping  the  handicapped;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
comirittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  Special  Prob- 
lems of  the  Rural  Aging;  (Rept.  No.  93-103). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Re- 
solution 337.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5683.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Ptind  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  rural  electric  ar.d  tele- 
phone systems  through  insured  and  guar- 
anteed loans  at  interest  rates  which  will 
allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept.  No. 
93-104).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Caliiornia: 

H.R.  6481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  control 
of  meat  prices  through  limitation  on  ex- 
portation of  meat  products  from  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

B>  Mr.  BIAGCI: 

H.R.  6482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
increased  and  additional  grants  to  improve 
mass  transportation  service  in  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  H.»r- 
RiNGTON.  and  Mr.  Corman  i  : 

H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  programs  In  the  areas  of  treat- 
ment, training,  case  reporting,  public  educa- 
tion, and  information  gathering  and  referral: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  .^spiN )  : 

H.R.  6484.  A  bill  requiring  congressional 
authorization  lor  the  relnvolvement  of 
American  forces  In  further  hostilities  in 
Indochina:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Carter,   Mr.   Stubblefield.    Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H.R  6485.    A   biU    to    amend   the    tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 
H.R.  6486.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  trade  or 
business  deduction  to  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  eat  while  at  their  post  of  duty 
overnight;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Way.s  anil 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  G487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  G?:-'eral  Services  Administration  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  certain  park- 
ing facilities  on  federally  owned  property;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time 
limitation  within  which  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  veterans  must  be  completed,  and 
restore  on  behalf  of  certain  veterans  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  which  had  provi- 
ously  terminated;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    COXTE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fuhn- 
ZEL,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusett.s. 
Mr.  HoRioN,  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  RiEGLEr  and  Mr.  S.irasin  )  : 
H.R.  6439.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for  certain  transportation  projects  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  State.'- 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN     (for    himself.    Ms. 

Abzug.   Mr.    Badillo.    Mr.    Clay.    Mr. 

DiGcs.   Mr.   Gibbons,  Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 

Stark.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

and  Mr.  Tiernan  i  : 

H  R.   6490.   A   bill   to  broaden   the   iucomo 

tax    ba.se.    provide   equity   among   taxpayer.-. 

and    to    otherwise    reform    the    Income    and 

e.siate  tax  provisions;   to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  fvud  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
Burke  of  Caliiornia) : 
H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
insurance  covcr.",ge  to  employers  emplovint; 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each, 
of  20  or  more  weel'.s:   to  the  Committee  on" 
Way?  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  6492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  • 
StabUizaiion  Act  of  1970.  to  stabUize  the  re-  ' 
tail  prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days 
at   the   November   1972  retail   levels,  and  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  insuring  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat 
prices,  and  a  fair  return  ou  invested  c.pitel  » 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  food  retail- 
ers; to  the  Commuiee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr  CULVER : 
HR.  6493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  ol  Indians.  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  Indian  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  tiie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTairs. 

H.R.  6494  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  crea- 
tion of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority. 
a;.d  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ir.terior  and  Insular  Atlairs. 

H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  indtistrlal  development  for  the  In- 
dians on  certain  reservations  in  order  to  im- 
prove conditions  among  the  Indian  people  o'l 
such  reservations,  and  in  other  communities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.R.    6496.    A    bill    to   e.;empt    smaU    pork 
producers  from  the  provisions  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act:    to  the  Committee  on  Aeri- 
ciilture. 

H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
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United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  providing  facilities  and  services 
abroad  for  the  American  Iieglon  when  the 
President  finds  such  assistance  to  be  neces- 
:iary  in  the  national  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
wilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6498.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
personal  funds  an  individual  may  contrlbxite 
>o  candidates  for  Federal  office  in  connection 
wi:,h  the  campaigns  of  those  candidates;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6499.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  expan- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Appomattox 
Court  House  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 

H.R.  6501.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalty 

with  respect  to  certain  offenses  Involving  the 

commission  of  a  felony  while  armed  with  a 

firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  William  D.  Pord)  : 
H.R.  6502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
crediting  of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice In  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MosHER,  and  Mr.  Blackbitrn)  : 
H.R.  6503.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Act  of  1901  In  order  to 
broaden  activities  in  the  field  of  fire  research 
and  training,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6505.  A  bin  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  murder  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  by  any  person  traveling 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  using  any  facility 
of  Interstate  commerce  for  such  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  6506.  A  bni  to  reestablish  and  extend 
the  program  whereby  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsid- 
iaries to  other  Government  departments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. . 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  require  the  re- 
porting of  export  sales  of  grain  and  soy- 
beans and  to  provide  for  the  dissemination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  such  data 
in  order  to  provide  essential  information  for 
domestic  grain  and  soybean  industries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
'  H.R.  6508.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital, 
apd  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
./{ary  health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  in  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
en  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Andeeson  of  11- 
linols,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 


Bh  dwn  ( 


Coi  EN 


FiS  H 

amei  d 
extei  d 


servii  es 


an  1 


0  1 


hin  self 


Erlenbo  in 
Mr. 

GUBSI  R, 
.  HANRi  HAN 


JOHI  SON 


amei  d 


extei  d 


servii  es, 


an  1 


c  1 


hin  self 


Una,  Mr.  Erlenbori 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Bak£| 

BSOOMFIELD,  Mr. 
Mr.  BUBCENER,  Mr. 

Mr.    Butler,     Mr. 

Cleveland,  Mr. 

Mr.  CoTJCHLiN,  Mr 

Dickinson,  Mr. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  and 
HJl.  6509.  A  bni  to 
Rehabilitation  Act  to 
authorization  of  grants  to 
tional   rehabilitation 
grants  for   rehabilitation 
with  severe  disabilities 
poses;  to  the  Committee 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for 

of  New  York,  Mr. 

llnols,  Mr.  BroyhiiIl 

Una,   Mr. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER 

Grover,   Mr. 
SCHMIDT,  Mr, 

Mr.  Harvey,  Mr 

LIS,     Mr.     HORTON, 
HtTDNUT,    Mr, 

vanla,  Mr.  Johnsoi 
Keating,  Mr.  Keiu^, 
and  Mr.  Latta) 
H.R.  6510.  A  bin  to 
Rehabilitation  Act  to 
authorization  of  grants  to 
tional   rehabilitation 
grants   for  rehabilitation 
with  severe  disabilities 
poses;   to  the  Committee 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for 
of  New  York,  Mr. 
llnols,  Mr.  Broyh^l 
Una,  Mr.  Erlenbohp^ 

MCCOLLISTER,      Mr, 

MosHER,   Mr. 
Mr.    Regula,    Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Smith 
J.  William  STANTo^ 
Arizona,  Mr. 
Mr.    Thomson    of 
Thone,  Mr.  Vande  i 
SEY,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Young  of 
H.R.  6511.  A  bin  to 
Rehabilitation  Act  to 
authorization  of  grants  to 
tional    rehabilitation 
grants   for   rehabilitation 
with  severe  disabUitles, 
poses;  to  the  Committee 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for 
of  New  York,  Mr, 
llnols,  Mr.  BroyhiAl 
Una,  Mr.  Erlenbori 
Young  of   Illinois 
CONTE,  Mr.  Broyhi4l 
Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.R.  6512.  A  bUl  to 
Rehabilitation  Act  to 
authorization  of  grants  to 
tional   rehabilitation 
grants  for  rehabilitation 
with  severe  disabilities 
poses;   to  the  Committee 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.    6513.    A    bin    to 

Buren-Llndenwald  Historic 

hook,  N.Y.,  and  for  other 

Committee  on  Interior  an 

H.R.  6514.  A  bill  to  ame^l 
title  38,  United  States 
tain  service-connected 
are  retired  members  of  the 
Ices   to   receive 
with   retired  pay,   without 
either;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R. 
H.R.  6515.  A  bUl  to 
Commerce  Commission  to 
that   certain   railroad 
with  refiectors  or  luminous 
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Mr.  Forsythe, 
.  Frey) : 
the  Vocational 
and  revise  the 
States  for  voca- 
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Education  and 
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Mr.  RoBisoN 

Anderson  of  II- 

of  North  Caro- 

Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 

Mailliard,     Mr. 

Mr.   O'Brien, 

Schneebeli,    Mr. 

of  New  York,  Mr. 

Mr.  Steiger  of 

of  California, 

Wisconsin,    Mr. 

Jact,  Mr.  Vey- 

rouNG  of  Florida, 

Uaska)  : 

the  Vocational 
and  revise  the 
States  for  voca- 
to   authorize 
ervlces   to   those 
for  other  pur- 
Education  and 


0  1 


hin  self. 


Mr.  RoBisoN 
Anderson  of  II- 

of  North  Caro- 
,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr. 
Mr.   Zwach,  Mr. 

of  Virginia,  and 


the  Vocational 
and  revise  the 

States  for  voca- 
to   authorize 

ervlces  to  those 
for  other  pur- 
Education  and 


o  1 


es  tabllsh 


the   Van 
Site  at  Kinder- 
purposes;   to  the 
Insular  Affairs, 
section  3104  of 
to  permit  cer- 
veterans  who 
uniformed  serv- 
3n    concurrently 
deduction   from 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
^RD: 

the  Interstate 

nake  regulations 

be   equipped 

material  so  that 


DERV  INSKI, 

Mrs. 


Ketc«  um 


as  lure 


supplei  [lents 


stani  lards, 
>  Comml  tee 


they  can  be  readUy  seen  at 
Committee  on  Interstate  ant 
merce. 

By     Mr.     FORSYTHE 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
FALIS,    Mr.    Clevelanii 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr 
BERG,   Mr.   Fisher, 
Washington,     Mr. 
Hudnut,    Mr. 
DONALD,     Mr.     Peppej  , 
Mr.     Walsh,    Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) 

H.R.  6516.  A  bUl  to  ^ 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  th"* 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.   6517.  A  bUl   to  prohl 
tlon  against  locally   recrulte^ 
the    granting    of    overseas 
allowances,    equalize    the 
overseas   teachers,   and   for 
to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON 
H.R.  6518.  A  bUl  to  enforce 
of  the  14th  amendment  to 
conduct  of  elections;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN    (by 
H.R.   6519.  A  bUl  to  am 
Food,   Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
a   definition  of   food 
other  purposes;  to  the 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McPALL   (for 
Rancel) : 
H.R.  6520.  A  bUl  to  amenc 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to 
porary  Price-Wage  Board,  to 
rary  guidelines  for  the 
pay    rate    stabilization 
other  purposes;  to  the 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  6521.  A  bUl  to  extend 
Individuals  the  full  tax 

splitting  now  enjoyed  by 

filing  Joint  returns;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  6522.  A  bUl  to 
justment     Assistance 
transfer    to    such 
functions  and  duties  of 
and  agencies  relating  to  trade 
slstance,  to  establish  a 
gram  of  trade  adjustment 
other  purposes;  to  the 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of 
himself,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Robison     jf    New 
Hastings)  : 
H.R.    6523.    A    bUl    to 
mane  care,  treatment, 
tectlon   of   the   mentally 
dentlal  faculties  through  th( 
of  strict  quality  operation  an<  i 
ards  and  the  support  of  the 
of  such  standards  by  Federal 
establish  State  plans  which 
vey    of    need    for    assistance 
facilities  to  enable  them  to 
with  such  standards,  seek,  to 
proprlat©  admissions  to 
and  develop  strategies  whlcl 
development    of    regional 
programs   for   the   mentally 
Include  the   Integration  of 
faculties,    and    for    other    ^ 
Committee  on  Interstate  anc 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN 
Barrett,  and  Mr. 
H.R.   6524.   A   bUl   to        , 
fiood  Insurance  program  by 
creasing  limits  of  coverage  a 
of   Insurance   authorized   to 
and  by  requiring  known 
nltles  to  participate  in  the 
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residential 
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Foreign  Com- 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER,    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Conte,  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnois,  Mr. 

Clay,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Lehican,  Mr. 

MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Walsb,  Mr. 

Mallary,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ger- 

Aij)  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Pritch- 

ARD,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Stratton,  and 

Mr.  Cohen)  : 

H.R.  6525.  A  bill  to  protect  collegiate  and 

other  amateur  athletes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for  himseU,     Mr. 
Young   of    Georgia,    Mr.    Lent,   Mr. 
Blackburn,     Mr.     Derwinski,     Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Hin- 
SHAW,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Rails- 
back,   Mr.   Forsythe,   Mr.   Bitchan- 
AN,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Ma- 
thus  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  6526.  A  bill  to  protect  collegiate  and 
other  amatetir  athletes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Widnall,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Forsythe, 

Mr.     Roe,     Mr.     Davis     of     South 

Carolina,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califc»'nla, 

Ms.     HOLTZMAN,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr. 

DanieLson,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Frenzel, 

and  Mr.  Gttde)  : 

H.R.  6627.   A   blU  to  place  Methaqualone 

on  schedule  II  of  Controlled  Substances;  to 

the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6528.  A  biU  to  help  preserve  and  Im- 
prove  low-    and   moderate-Income   housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6529.  A  bill  to  stabUlze  wholesale  and 
retaU   food   prices   at   acceptable   levels   by 
amending  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  In  order  to  establish  a  Pood  Price  Sta- 
bilization Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  6530.  A  bill  to  temporarily  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  : 
H.R.  6531.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  216,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Receipt  of  Commis- 
sions or  Gifts  for  Procuring  Loans,  to  ex- 
pand the  Institutions  covered;  to  encompass 
Indirect  payments  to  bank  officials;  to  make 
violation  of  the  section  a  felony;  and  to  spe- 
cifically Include  offerors  and  givers  of  the 
proscribed  payments;   and  for  other  related 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  6532.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized possession  within  any  Federal  penal  or 
correctional    Institution,    any    substance    or 
thing  designed  to  damage  the  institution  or 
to  injure  any  persons  within  or  part  of  the 
institution,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  6533.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl",  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal   of   broadcast   licenses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  6535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Fair  Practices  Act  to  require  that  handlers  of 
agricultural  products  bargain  In  good  faith 
with  respect  to  the  price,  terms  of  sale,  com- 
pensation for  commodities  produced  under 


contract,  and  other  contract  provisions,  with 
associations  of  producers  of  such  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiwe. 

H.R.  6536.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  adver- 
tising. Information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  atithorized  by  law  and  conducted  by 
a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.    RiECLE,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 

MlNSHALL  of  Ohio,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr. 

Br.ademas,  Mr.  Dingell,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  6537.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for'  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 
H.R.  6538.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the   heavy   construction   Industry   and  the 
light   residential   construction   industry;    to 
the    Committee    on    Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6539,  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6540.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  to  assist  in  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  In  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  6541.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6542.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  to  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee 
on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 
H.J.  Res.  476.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  guaranteeing   to  the  States 
the  power  to  enact  laws  respecting  the  life  of 
an  unborn  child  from  the  time  of  conception; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicla^v. 
ByMr.SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.   477.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  not  render  an  opinion  or  decision 
in  cases  in  which  less  than  a  certain  number 
of  Justices  concur;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
choice  in  attending  public  schools:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Casey  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr.  Dellen- 
back.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  HuBER.  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Mr.  PRiTCHARD,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr,  SncEs, 
Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  WHrrEHmsT. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resoluUon  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  fislihig  h-.dustry;   to  the 


Committee   on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Hlinols    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land,   Mr.    Fraseb,    Mr.    Derwinski, 
Ml-.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Esch, 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
32(c)    of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   to   provide    the    minority    party. 
upon  request,  with  up  to  one-third  of  a  com- 
mittee's   investigative    staff    funds;    to    tlie 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee   to   conduct   an   investigation   of 
matters  affecting,  influencing,  and  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  and  availability  of  food  to 
the  American  consumer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  avUhorizing  addi- 
tional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Byron,  -Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Fauntboy,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.    OuNTEB,   Mr.   Harrington,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and 
Mr.  Whitehubst  ) : 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
matters  affecting,  influencing,  and  pertaining 
to  the  cost  and  avaUabUity  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

125.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  rel- 
ative to  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  legal  services  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the 
situation  in  Wovmded  Knee.  S.  Dak.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  daylight 
savings  time;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

129.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  requesting 
the  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  regarding 
attendance  In  the  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
se\erally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 

HR.6543.  .\    bill    for    the   relief    of   L.    C. 

Benedict;  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6544.  A  bUl   for  tlie  relief  of  George 

W.   Spring.   Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on  Lthe 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucinda 
C.  Womiley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGOXNER: 
H.R.  6546.  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cloyd  J. 
Slade:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
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PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

124.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Richard 
H   Harrison.  Woodridge,  111.,  and  others,  rela- 


t:ie 


tive  to  protection  for  law 
against  nuisance  suits;  to 
the  Judiciary. 

125.    Also,    petition    of    Hubert 
Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  others 
tion    for    law    enforcement 


enforcement  officers 
Committee  on 


L.   Myers, 

relative  to  protec- 

officers    against 


SENATE— rwesrfa^, 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon  .  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  by 
whose  providence  we  have  been  brought 
to  another  day,  prepare  us  in  heart  and 
mind  and  spirit  that  we  may  fitly  sei-ve 
Thee.  Guide  us  in  our  deliberations, 
guard  us  in  our  conduct,  nourish  us  with 
the  truth,  reward  us  with  inner  peace 
and  uphold  us  in  days  to  come.  May  we 
never  be  so  hurried  or  harried  as  to 
crowd  Thee  out  of  our  common  life. 
Thus  may  we  keep  a  serene  and  solemn 
sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  at  length  be 
partakers  of  Thy  kingdom  which  is  above 
all  earthly  kingdoms  and  abides  all  time. 

Through  Him  who  is  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi-esident  pro  tempore 
•Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  3,  1973. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,    a    Senator    from    the    State    of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Beny,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


THE  JOURNKl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
day.  April  2,  1973,  be 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 


dis  pensed 
PRESIE  ENT 


COM^^TTEE  MEETINpS  DURING 
SENATE  SESa  [ON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  authorized  to  meet  during 
of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 


•resident,  I  ask 

all  committees 

the  session 


PRESID  ENT 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ]  'resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  c(|nsider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  calendar 

There  being  no  objectii)n 
proceeded  to  consider  exe*  utive 

The  ACTING  PRESID! 
pore.  The  clerk  will  state 


the  Senate 
business. 
SNT  pro  tem- 
nomination. 


t  le 


DEPARTMENT  OF 


PRESID  2NT 


tie 


The  second  assistant 
read  the  nomination  of  J(iin 
of  Washington,  to  be  an 
tary  of  Labor. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 
is  considered  and  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
that  the  President  be  ___ 
fied  of  the  confirmation 
tion. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 
will  be  so  notified. 


presid:  :nt 


Ir 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
turn  to  the  consideration 
business. 

There  being  no  objection 
ate  resumed  the  consider 
lative  business. 


Ft- 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  PE|ISPECTIVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
made  by  Mr.  Tony  IDechart; 
the  Farmers  Union,  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Apr 'I  3,  197, 


nuisance   suits;    to   the   Comtnittee   on    the 
Judicairy. 

126.  Also,  petition  of  Donald 
Plumsteadville.   Pa.,  and  others 
protection     for     law 
agaiiist  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 


enforci  ment 
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resident,  I  ask 
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of  Mon- 

with. 
pro  tem- 
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pro  tem- 
is  so  ordered. 


LABOR 


legislative  clerk 

H.  Stender, 

Assistant  Secre- 


pro  tem- 
nomination 


I  resident,  I  ask 

imipediately  noti- 

the  nomina- 


pro  tem- 
the  President 


esident,  I  ask 

he  Senate  re- 

of  legislative 

the  Sen- 
tion  of  legis- 


•esident,  I  ask 

some  remarks 

,  president  of 

inted  in  the 


11 


the  remarks 
in  the  Record, 


tliat 


Hai  aiy 


and 


Food  Prices  in 
When  farm  prices  are  low,  fa 
rupt  by  the  thousands.  But 
sector  of  the  farm  economy 
finally  reached  100%  of  parltp 
gulsh  are  heard  across  the  lane 
Nixon  orders  price  ceilings 
tably  put  the  livestock  j 

to  face  with  bankruptcy 

concern  Is  expressed  for  the 
who  Is  receiving  62  7n  of  parit  ' 
market"  or  the  feed  grain  fi 
celving  only  63%   of  parity 
place. 

The  farmer  and  rancher,  of 
most   convenient   targets   In 
over  higher  food  costs.  The 
against  fair  farm  Income  star 
a  year  ago.  It  was  in  March,  19 
retail  supermarket  placed  an 
em  metropolitan  newspaper 
the  farmer  for  rising  prices 
customers  to  "eat  less  meat. 

At  that  time,  the  average  _. 
dredweight  the  farmer  receive  1 
a  dollar  less  than  it  had  beer 
But  retail  meat  prices  in  the 
doubled.  In  1952,  swlss  steak 
but  In  1972  it  was  $1.69.  In  19 
sold  for  49«;  per  lb.  b\it  in 
per  lb.  Somehow,  the 
ad  failed  to  mention  the  100';; 
tall  prices  while  the  farmer's 
inched  back  to  the  level  of  20 

As   long   as   retail   food 
cheap  and  most  income  was 
seemed  to  notice  or  care  tha 
income  was  depressed  and  his 
tion  was  jximping  by  leaps  a^ 
2-row  corn  picker  that  sold  for 
increased  by  300%  to  $4,480 
the  farmer  realized  that  the 
for  prime  cattle  in  1972  was  91 

A  House  Agriculture  commit 
released  last  week,  shows  tha 
prices  for  food  have  Increased 
what  they  were  20  years  ago. 
time,  wholesale  food  prices 
20%  and  retail  food  prices  . 
the  past  20  years.  The  study  „ 
that  agricultural  productivity 
has  increased  by  330'; .  That 
an  Increase  of  only  160%  per 
manufacturing  industries. 

In    other    Industries,    price 
managed   upward   at   a  rathei 
Consumers   have   had   years 
customed    to   steadily 
everything  from   light   bulbs 
Electric   to   automobiles  from 
tors.   But    because    agricultur 
fluctuate  widely  in  the  short 
have  since  the  Russian  grain 
ers  are  suddenly  faced  with 
in  food   prices   which   they 
and    did    not    plan    for    in 
budgets. 

Last  year  the  Pi-ice 

livestock  production  and 
competitive  enterprises  and 
portunity  for  "administered  ., 
as  occurs  in  such  concentrated 
steel,    automobiles,     and 
maiiufacturing.  Perhaps  the 
producers   can   maintain   fa 
create  the  market  structtire 
system  which  other  sectors 
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ed  more  than 
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newspaper 
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have  shown  can  achieve  administered  pro- 
duction and  administered  prices  that  move 
up  with  costs.  This  may  be  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  great  contrast  between  the 
short-term  leap  in  prices,  which  brings  pres- 
sures to  break  prices,  and  the  long-term 
creep  in  farm  prices,  which  often  leaves 
the  producer  with  very  inadequate  returns. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  farmer  has 
no  control  over  the  price  even  at  the  first 
point  of  sale.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  responsible  for  prices  which  lurch 
from  depression  to  inflation.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  a  farm  program  which  bal- 
ances supply  with  demand  and  assures  parity 
of  Income  for  the  farmer  would  stabilize 
farm  prices.  While  this  might  not  guarantee 
stable  retail  prices,  it  certainly  would  make 
it  easier  to  identify  the  culprits  In  any  fu- 
ture price  spirals. 


EFFECT  OF  UNEQUAL  TELEVISION 
COVEKAGE  ON  CHECKS  AND  BAL- 
ANCES TO  ASSURE  COEQUAL 
BRANCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening  President  Nixon  was 
granted  22  minutes  by  each  of  the  net- 
works for  a  simultaneous  broadcast  of 
an  address  covering  matters  that  ranged 
from  the  war  to  the  "battle  of  the  budg- 
et" with  the  Congress.  In  that  address, 
we  will  recall,  he  appealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  write  to  the  spenders  in 
Congress. 

Last  Friday,  Speaker  Albert  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  telegram  to  each  of  the  net- 
works requesting  coverage  by  them  of 
a  statement  to  be  delivered  at  9  p.m., 
Monday,  April  2,  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jorities in  the  Congress.  The  statement 
was  to  be  delivered  by  Senator  Muskie 
at  our  request.  We  felt  compelled  to  move 
quickly  because  of  the  impending  vote 
today  to  override  the  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

The  networks  refused  to  cover  this 
event  live.  One  network  even  raised  ques- 
tions about  what  was  to  be  said.  This  is 
a  particularly  interesting  inquiry,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  recent  controversy  on 
censorship  of  news  broadcasts.  No  such 
questions  are  asked  when  a  President 
seeks  time  to  address  the  American  peo- 
ple simultaneously  on  all  networks.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  almost  100  million 
people  are  watching  television  at  9  p.m. 
on  winter,  weekday  evenings  similar  to 
when  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion and  questioned  the  validity  of  con- 
gressional judgment.  I  believe  that  the 
attitudes  of  the  networks  as  reflected  by 
their  refusal  to  grant  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  Executive  are  preventing  the 
Congress  from  becoming  again  a  coequal 
branch.  They  appear  to  be  responsive  to 
threats  by  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  show  no  appreciation  for  an 
attempt  on  behalf  of  Congress  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  shapmg  the  pubhc  percep- 
tions and  determining  significant  na- 
tional decisions.  The  issues  of  water  pol- 
lution, vocational  rehabilitation  are  per- 
fect examples  that  the  great  differences 
of  judgment  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  are  not  partisan.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans, 
as  well  as  Democrats,  voted  for  these 
progi-ams  in  contradiction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion.  What  we  are  dealing  with 


is  a  prevailing  view  of  Congress — a  pre- 
vailing view  of  535  elected  officials. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  stand  still  no  longer.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  determine  who  really  should 
decide  what  is  fi,  fair  input  by  a  coequal 
branch  of  government  into  the  percep- 
tions of  the  American  electorate. 

I  believe  that  any  sensible  interpreta- 
tion of  a  notion  of  fairness  requires  that 
the  American  people  have  the  input 
of  the  Congress  on  an  issue  of  great 
vital  importance  especially  when  that  is- 
sue was  drawn  into  question  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  attack  upon  the  Congress. 

With  the  revolution  of  communications 
in  this  coimtry,  the  whole  notion  of  the 
separation  of  powers  has  been  signifi- 
cantly diminished  by  the  inordinate  in- 
put the  executive  branch,  through  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  officers,  has 
on  television.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the 
networks  to  cover  the  executive  branch — 
it  speaks  with  one  voice.  But  ease  of  cov- 
erage is  not  effective  coverage  and  espe- 
cially where  Congress  differs  from  the 
White  House  is  it  difficult  for  the  net- 
works easily  to  present  a  balance.  The 
designation  by  the  joint  leadership  of 
the  Congress  of  a  spokesman  to  present 
a  prevailing  viewpoint  was  intended  to 
meet  the  need  of  providing  a  viewpoint 
that  accurately  portrayed  its  input  into 
national  decisions. 

I  believe  the  networks  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  effects  their  decisions  have 
jn  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances  so 
wisely  incorporated  into  the  Constitution. 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Record  the  viewpoint 
of  Congi-ess  as  expressed  through  the 
designated  spokesman.  Senator  Muskie, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Muskie's  Response  to  Nixon 
Address 
Last  Thursday,  President  Nixon  addressed 
the  nation  on  matters  of  great  Importance 
to  us  all : 
The  status  of  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
The  staggering  rise  In  the  price  of  food; 
The  size  of  the  Federal  budget  and  of  your 
lax  bill;  and 

The  goals  to  which  we  should  turn  our  at- 
tention in  the  post-Vietnam  era. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  Congress  to  respond  to  that 
address  tonight. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  partisan. 
Democratic  speech,  attacking  a  Republican 
President,  but  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  his  conduct  of  vital  public  business. 
I  speak  as  a  Senator,  a  member  of  the  law- 
making branch  of  government,  which  you 
have  chosen  to  represent  you  in  the  Nation  s 
capltol. 

It  Is  by  no  means  a  perfectly  efficient  and 
responsive  branch;  there  are  many  ways  In 
which  it  could,  and  should,  be  reformed.  But 
It  Is,  whatever  its  faults,  your  voice  in  gov- 
ernment. 

And  when  its  counsel  is  not  sought  by  the 
Administration  in  office;  wlien  its  purposes, 
as  expressed  In  law,  are  defied;  when  its  right 
to  question  executive  officials  Is  rejected, 
then  your  voice  Is  not  heard  In  Washington. 
We  rejoice,  with  the  President  and  with 
each  of  you,  that  our  remaining  military 
forces  in  Vietnam  have  been  withdrawn  and 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  have  been  returned. 


And  we  wholeheartedly  agree  with  these 
words  of  the  President:  "Let  us,  therefore, 
put  aside  those  honest  differences  about  the 
war  which  have  divided  us  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  meet  the  great  challenges  of  peace 
which  can  unite  us." 

But  in  meeting  those  challenges,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  for  a  free  hand — a  blank 
check — so  that  he  can  decide — and  decide 
alone : 

When  the  war  will  really  end; 
What  oiu-  spending  priorities  are; 
Who  wiU  shoulder  the  heaviest  tax  bur- 
dens; 
How  to  halt  Inflation;  and 
When  we  will  hear  the  truth  about  Water- 
gate. 

We  in  Congress  fear,  as  all  Americans  fear, 
the  threat  of  one-man  rule.  We  in  Congress 
distrust,  as  all  Americans  distrust,  any  Pres- 
ident who  would  suggest  that  only  he  knows 
what  is  best  for  America. 

Tliat  is  why  many  members  of  Congress 
disagree  not  only  with  the  policies  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed,  but  also  with  his  rejec- 
tion of  Congress"  role  in  developing  those 
policies. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  contlntied  dally 
bombing  by  our  B-52s  in  Cambodia  prolongs 
division  at  home  and  the  risk  of  our  con- 
tinuing military  Involvement  abroad. 

The  bombing  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

Tlie  bombing  does  not  have  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  nor  has  the  appproval  been 
sought  by  the  President. 

We  believe  that  Americans  want  a  com- 
plete and  final  end  to  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  insist  upon  it. 
Only  then  can  we  truly  turn  to  the  tasks 
of  reconstruction  and  peace. 

We  agree  with  the  Piesldent  that  one  of 
the  first  of  these  tasks  is  to  provide  those 
Americans  who  have  served  in  this  tragic 
war  "with  veterans  benefits  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities they  have  earned." 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  veto  the  Veterans  Admlnistratioa 
health  care  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress — 
as  the  President  did;  or  to  reduce  physical 
disability  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans,  in- 
cluding amputees— as  the  President  did:  or 
to  reduce  the  number  of  positions  open  to 
Vietnam  veterans  in  Federally  supported 
employment  and  Job-tratnmg  programs — as 
the  President  did. 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  way  to  do  this 
Is  to  veto  aid  to  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, the  mentally  handicapped — as  the 
President  did  Just  last  week,  because  he 
thought  It  cost  too  much.  And  tomorrow,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  override  that  veto. 

The  President  said:  "Let  us  honor  tlierii 
with  the  respect  they  deserve."  We  agree. 

It  becomes  our  challenge  then  to  tuiiure 
that  our  country — its  policies  and  Its  prom- 
ise— reflect  the  values  and  the  hopes  they 
sought  to  advance  by  their  sacrifice. 

Surely,  that  means  a  resumption  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  Ignoranc*.  and  disease,  those 
ancient  enemies  of  al.  mankind.  Surely  it 
means  a  commitment  to  end  the  discrimina- 
tion and  deprivation  too  many  of  them  kneu- 
back  here  at  home. 

Surely,  it  means  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  so  many  of  them  were 
seeking  when  they  were  called  upon  to  fight 
for  their  count  rj-. 

Surely.  It  means  a  commitment  tr  provide 
edvicaUonal  opportunity  for  them  and  their 
children,  and  all  children. 

It  means  a  commitment  to  make  possible 
decent  housing,  fruitful  Job  opportunities, 
a  liealthy  environment. 

It  means  a  commitment  to  make  possible 
retirement  years  of  dignity  and  security. 

To  the  President  who  has  accused  us  of 
being  Irresponsible  In  fighting  for  those  com- 
mitments, we  in  Congress  say  that  they  are 
our    highest    responsibility.    We    intend    to 
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fight  for  them,  and  we  Insist  on  helping  to 
dfclde  how  to  fulfill  them. 

I;i  oitJer  to  meet  these  commitments.  It  Is 
fs?entlal  that  we  have  a  strong  and  growing 
f  ccncmy.  Inflation  Is  the  greatest  danger  to 
-■.z  srvonqth  and  growth. 

L.3.s%  Thiirsday,  President  Nixon  put  a  ceil- 
1  .2;  cii  meat  prices.  But  a  ceiling  on  meat 
rr.res  at  their  highest  level  in  history  does 
iiot  control  In.lation.  Wo  are  all  painfully 
:•-  •  .'re  that  our  whole  economy  seems  out  of 
corlrol. 

S:!i:ce  President  Nixon  ended  Phase  II  price 
c-iitrcls  la  January,  food  prices,  rents  and 
iii'erest  raics  have  all  skyrocketed.  Whole- 
sale prices  went  up  faster  in  February  than 
ill  ar.y  month  in  the  Ir.st  twenty  years.  The 
price  of  the  food  you  buy  went  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  28% . 

Meanwhile,  the  stockmarket  has  plum- 
meted, and  the  dollar  has  been  devalued 
again  for  Uie  second  time  in  14  months. 

Inflation  consumes  the  standard  of  living 
of  every  American.  It  eats  up  savings,  cuts 
into  pensions,  waslies  out  wage  gains  and 
destroys  every  mans  hope  that  tomorrow  can 
be  a  little  better  than  today. 

The  President's  response  does  too  little 
and  comes  too  late.  What  good  does  it  do  for 
Amencaji  families  who  cai^uot  afford  meat  at 
today's  prices?  And  what  about  the  rest  of 
the  American  market  basket? 

What  is  the  President  waiting  for?  Must  all 
food  prices  reach  intolerable  levels  before  he 
will  act  to  protect  yo\ir  pocketbook? 

And  not  just  groceries,  but  almost  every- 
thing Americans  want  nnd  need — clothing, 
lumber,  medicine — has  jumped  in  price  since 
the  President  abandoned  effective  price  con- 
trols three  mouths  ago. 

In  his  speech  last  Thursday,  the  President 
attenipted  to  .shift  the  blame  to  Congress 
for  the  runaway  inflation  since  he  lifted 
price  controls.  The  President's  attempt  to 
blaaje  Congress  for  inflation  is  unfair  and 
untrue. 

let  s  look  at  the  record. 

President  Nixon  has  never  submitted  a 
balanced  budget  to  Congress.  The  budget 
deficits  he  has  proposed  during  the  past  five 
years  e.xceed  the  de^jcits  of  the  precctling 
twenty-five. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cut  everj' 
budget  the  President  has  submitted — for  a 
total  of  $20  billion  in  savings  in  appropria- 
tions durUig  the  President's  first  term. 
''  Ajid.  President  Nixon  waited  for  nearly 
three  years — until  the  wage-price  freeze  in 
August  1971,  to  do  anything  effective  about 
inflation. 

Cougres-s  acted  against  inflation  in  1970, 
when  it  enacted  the  wage-price  control  law. 
Tlie  President  opposed  tliat  law. 

That  law  was  on  the  books  for  more  than 
a  year  of  rising  prices  before  the  President 
•used  it.  And  that  law  was  on  the  books  when 
the  President  abandoned  Phase  II  wage  and 
price  controls  this  year  and  gave  the  green 
light  to  price  inrreases. 

No,  Congress  is  not  to  blame  for  inflation. 
It  was  Congress  which  cut  the  budget  and 
gave  the  President  the  wage-price  law  he  has 
refused  to  use  effectively.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  use  its  power  to  set  sensible  eco- 
non-.ic  policy. 

The  Congress  will  continue  to  use  its  power 
to  limit  Federal  spending. 

The  Congress  will  continue  to  use  its  power 
to  control  inflation. 

The  Congress  wUl  continue  to  use  Its  power 
to  held  taxes  down. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over  .  .  .  and  that  we  are  entering  a 
ntw  generation  of  peace  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Mainland  China. 

And  yet  he  has  requested  that  we  spend 
*7  5  billion  more  for  non-Vietnam  defense 
items  this  year  than  we  did  last  year. 

Congress  asks:  Wliy  must  we  spend  more 
on  defense  than  we  did  during  the  last  year 
of  the  Vietnam  war? 

Congress  is  committed  to  a  strong  national 
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defense.  But  there  is  a 
adequate  defense  and 
spending. 

At  the  same  time  that 
poses  Increasing  military  ^ 
in  his  budget  message  that 
billion   from   programs  for 
poor,  the  education  of  all 
and  the  environment. 

Congress  and  the  Presidei  t 
on  how  much  we  sliould  spc 
level  ...  we  disagTee  on  w' 
priorities  shoiilcf  he. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whethi 
more  than  $268-  billion  .  . 
what  purposes  that  $268  1 
spent. 

Tiie    President    chooses 
phTiSis  on  military  speudi 
shift     that    emphasis     to 
lems  .  .  .  giving  adequate 
defense  needs  and  primary 
hvinan  needs. 

Congress  and  the  Presld 
on  who  should  pay  for  i 
grams. 

The  President,   by  cutti 
Federal   support   from   nee 
shifting  much  of  the  burde 
cal  governments  .  .  .  and 
taxpayers. 

And  the  Congress  does 
right  to  create  pressure  tc 
property  and  sales  taxes 
They  take  the  biggest  bite 
incomes,  while  the  Federal 
to  shelter  the  afSuent  and 

Implicit   in  all  of  this 
dents  unremitting  attack 
is  the   notion   that   only  o 
wisdom  and  the  judgment  ( 
abotit  the  Federal  budget. 

This    notion    of    one-mar 
hudget,  over  inflation  and 
gate  case — constitutes  an 
dent's  power. 

It  is  the  same  notion 
to  withhold  from  the 
about  his  war  policies. 

It  is  the  same  notion 
to  decide  by  himself  to  rela: 
trols  v/hen  we  needed  them 

It  is  the  sanie  notion  whi^h 
gate  cr.se  prompts  him  to  wi 
of  members  of  his  Admin 
Congress  and  the  people. 

In  his  speech,  President 
famous  statement  by  Pi 
about  his  office — "The  buck 
the  Congress  says  to  the 
Waterj-ate  incident  is  that 
stops  there. 

The  people  expect  the 
every  effort  to  eiisure  that 
whatever  It  may  be — is  ma^e 

It  is  in  the  nature  of 
that  it  can  be  exercised 
more  effectively  than 

It    is    in   tiie    nature   of     ., 
that  it  is  more  cumbersoije 
it  is  more  representative — 
and  divided. 

It   Is    also   in   the   nature 
power,  however,  that  it  can 
and  more  easily  abused.  Th« 
nation    understood    that 
that   rea.?on    they   created 
powers  necessary  to  check 

The  most  important  of 
power  of  the  purse.  The 
longed  this  power  directly 
have  no  right  to  surrender 
not  ours  to  surrender 
you.  We  intend  to  protect 
by  exercising  it — as  the 
that  we  do. 

We  Americans  now  have 
begin  the  work  of  reconstri.  :t 
work  we  have  been  yearn  ii^ 
long,  agonizing  years. 

To  do  it  effectively  requ 
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pose  .  .  .  shared  by  the  PreE^dent,  the  Con 
gress,  and  all  Americans. 

The  Congress  stands  ready 
itself  to  that  objective — not 
to  Presidential  power,  but 
responsible,  independent, 
branch  of  the  govcriunent 
States. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSI'^ESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE  fJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  ml  lority  leader 
care  to  be  heard?  If  not,  uader  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  li-om  Missovu'i 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  is  recoguiz4d  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


I EOMBI  ^G 


"JE  CONTINUED 
EODIA  AND  THE  WAR 
CONGRESS 


OF  CAM- 
POWERS  OP 


involve  ment 
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resol  ition 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr 
after  the  termination  of  ou  • 
in  a  tragically  mistaken  w 
continues  to  suffer  the 
the  institutional  breakdowh 
into  Vietnam. 

Our  activity  in  Indochin;  i 
parent  commitment  to 
support  to  the  Government 
closely  resemble  our 
nam  a  few  years  prior  to  th« 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Dur 
period  Congress  stood  idly 
became  ever  more  deeply 
presidential  war  until  fina 
1964,  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
questioningly  grave  away  ou 
responsibility  by  delegating 
dent  the  decision  to  wage 
in  the  SEATO  area. 

We  may  be  standing  on 
threshold  again  today.  Bui 
major  difference — this  tlm 
be  asked  to  grant  our 
be  told\that  our  consent  is 
We  will  be  told  that  the 
the  power  he  needs  to  wage 
china. 

I  personally  have  great 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and 
retaliate  for  violations  of 
might  lead  to  reinvolvemer 
Asia.  I  know  there  are 
bers  of  this  body  who  dis 
view.  But  the  real  issue  is 
President's  Indochina  policy 
bad.  The  issue  is  whether 
can  legally  continue  his 
the  authorization  of 
answer  that  question  with 
"No." 

I  had  hoped  to  comment 
document  prepared  by  the 
tion  to  present  the  legal 
our  continued  military 
bodia. 

That  document  has  not 
leased,  but  I  will  venture 
its  claims — claims  which.  I 
been  made  many  times  in 
le-ntimacy  of  which  cannot 
by  repetition. 

Reaction  to  the  first 
cursion  brought  one  of  the 
eninsj  debates  our  Nation 
the  legal  justification  for 
apparently  unilateral 
After  initially  citing  the 
and  then  backing  off 
was  pointed  out  that  the 
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Cambodian  soil  was  not  requested  by  the 
Cambodian  Government,  as  is  required 
by  paragraph  3  of  SEATO — the  adminis- 
tration moved  to  justify  the  action  as 
a  means  of  protecting  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  At  a  news 
conference  on  May  8.  1971.  Pre.sident 
Nixon  said: 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  of  425.000  or  430.000 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  That's  what  I've  been 
tisinking  about  and  the  decision  that  I  made 
on  Cambodia  will  save  those  lives. 

The  use  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
clause  in  the  context  of  entering  a  sov- 
erign  third  nation  may  contradict  inter- 
natioiial  law  as  set  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 
But,  if  the  President  could  have  shown 
that  he  was  protecting  our  forces  by  at- 
tacking the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
then  he  technically  would  have  been 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  clause.  I  believe  then  and  I  still 
believe  the  President's  action  had  much 
greater  policy  implications — namely,  to 
prop  up  the  beleaguered  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment. Such  action  by  the  President, 
therefore,  should  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  Howe\'er,  using  only 
the  narrowly  drawn  administration 
statements  of  intent  to  clear  out  the 
sanctuaries,  the  President  was,  in  that 
limited  sense,  probably  acting  con- 
stitutionally. 

When  the  Cambodian  incursion  hap- 
pened Congress  had  already  forfeited  its 
warmaking  role.  That  role  should  have 
been  exercised  long  before  to  control  the 
deployment  of  forces  to  Indochina— an 
area  where  hostilities  clearly  existed  in 
the  early  1960's. 

That  same  challenge  faces  us  today, 
but  the  hnes  of  our  authority  have  eroded 
even  further — despite  our  concerted  ef- 
forts to  regain  our  proper  constitutional 
role  over  the  past  3  years.  The  adminis- 
tration's objective  is  no  longer  the  de- 
fense of  American  forces— it  is.  instead, 
v/hat  I  have  always  perceived  it  to  be.  the 
defense  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  objective,  it 
cannot  be  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  pov.er  alone. 

There  are  indications  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  will  be  resurrected  to  justify  our 
action  in  Cambodia.  It  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  this  shopworn  document  could 
pos.sibly  be  used  again,  especially  since 
it  was  dismissed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  being  inapplicable  to  the  1970 
Cambodian  incursion.  In  a  letter  fi'om 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Richardson  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
May  30,  1970,  the  Department  s  position 
was  that  "the  SEATO  Treaty  has  no  ap- 
plication to  the  current  situation  in 
Cambodia." 

If  that  was  true  for  the  1970  Cambod- 
ian incursion,  it  must  be  equally  ti-ue 
today. 

Faced  with  this  previous  statement.  I 
would  expect  that  the  State  Department 
will  withdraw  the  SEATO  Treaty  from 
the  laundi-y  list  of  alleged  legal  justifica- 
tions. I  will  not,  however,  underestimate 
the  administration's  talent  for  legal  gym- 
nastics by  failing  to  fully  discuss  SEATO 
in  the  chance  that  it  may  again  be  used. 

The  most  important  factor  to  stress  in 
regard  to  SEATO  is  that  none  of  our  tnu- 


tual  defense  treaties  is  self-executing. 
The  President  cannot  engage  in  offen- 
sive war  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  alone, 
in  the  absence  of  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Each 
of  these  treaties  includes  the  phrase  "in 
accordance  with  constitutional  pro- 
cesses" to  circumscribe  the  commitment 
to  engage  in  hostilities  in  defense  of  an- 
other signatory  nation. 

Even  if  such  a  phrase  were  not  in- 
cluded, the  war  powers  of  Congress  could 
not  be  delegated  by  the  Senate  acting 
alone. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  is  even  more  lim- 
ited than  other  of  our  mutual  defense 
treaties  in  terms  of  implementing  its  pro- 
visions. Paragraph  1  of  the  treaty  re- 
quires the  "unanimous  agreement"  of  the 
signatorj-  nations  if  action  is  to  be  taken 
in  defense  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  com- 
bination of  this  provision  along  with  the 
'constitutional  processes"  language,  the 
protocol  status  of  Cambodia — the  Cam- 
bodian Government  never  signed  the 
treaty — and  the  announced  rejection  of 
SEATO  by  both  the  Sihanouk  and  Lon 
Nol  governments,  discredits  the  effort  to 
use  SEATO  as  legal  justification  for  our 
current  involvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provisions  of  the  SEATO 
Ti-eaty  and  a  Library  of  Congress  study 
entitled  "Cambodia's  Relationship  With 
SEATO"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remai-ks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1 . " 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  stated  that  our  activity  in  In- 
dochina— and  our  threats  of  future  re- 
prisals— are  based  on  our  commitment 
to  carry  out  the  Paris  agreement.  Spe- 
cifically, he  asserts  that  the  President 
has  the  unilateral  authority  to  assure 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  vio- 
late the  agreement  as  it  applies  to  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
treaties,  such  as  the  SEATO  Treaty,  can- 
not be  used  to  delegate  power  that  rests 
with  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Alexander 
Hamilton  expressed  that  principle  this 
way: 

A  delegated  authority  (e.g.  the  President i 
cannot  alter  the  constituting  act.  luiless  so 
expressly  authorized  by  the  constituting  pow- 
er. An  agent  cannot  new-model  his  own  com- 
mi.ssion.  A  treaty,  for  example,  cannot  trans- 
fer the  legislative  power  to  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

It,  therefore,  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  power  of  Congi-ess  to  authorize  war 
cannot  be  transferred  by  treaty,  it  most 
definitely  cannot  be  transferred  by  an 
agreement  which  excludes  the  participa- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Article  20  of  the  Paris  agreement 
urges  the  parties  participating  in  the 
Paris  Conference  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental national  rights  of  the  people 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  putting  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  in  those  two 
countries.  But  beyond  its  high  intent  and 
noble  objectives,  article  20  levies  no  en- 
forceable requirement  on  the  parties  of 
the  agreement. 

Whereas  the  sections  of  the  Pari.s 
agreement  that  cover  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  are  replete  with 
provisions  calling  for  specific  time  re- 


quirements, control  commissions,  griev- 
ance procedures,  and  so  forth,  article 
20  is  a  general,  open-ended  statement. 
And  yet  article  20  has  been  cited  by  the 
administration  as  a  justification  for  our 
current  military  activity  in  Cambodia.  If 
we  accept  this  incredibly  vague  pro- 
vision as  justification  we  could  well  be 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Cambodia 
indefinitely.  If  such  an  important  com- 
mitment is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  made 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  article  20  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever its  merit — either  as  a  legal  or  a  po- 
litical document — the  Paris  agreement 
has.  by  providing  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  American  militai-y  person- 
nel and  the  release  of  our  POW's  ended 
the  American  presence  in  Indochina.  In 
his  television  address  on  March  30.  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon  told  the  Nation  that  the  war 
was  "ended."  The  President  has,  per- 
haps coinciden tally,  fulfilled  the  'policy 
of  the  United  States."  as  expressed  by 
Congress,  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  military 
forces  fi-om  Indochina  "at  a  date  cer- 
tain." subject  to  the  release  of  American 
prisoners.  This  policy  was  established  in 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1971  and  the  defense 
procurement  authorization  bill  of  1971. 

The  Mansfield  provision  was  held  not 
legally  binding  by  the  President.  But 
wliether  the  fulfillment  of  its  objectives 
in  the  Paris  agreement  was  coincidental 
o'-  not.  the  President  cannot,  in  light  of 
that  provision,  now  assume  that  he  has 
been  delegated  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  reinvohe  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
chin'a. 

The  statutory  position  of  Congi'ess  on 
military  activity  in  i  Cambodia  is  even 
more  explicit,  a  JaVits  amendment  to 
the  Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1970  states  that- 
Military  and  economic  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Ol  any  other  act  siiall  not  be  construed  as 
a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  its  defense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
laneuage  in  the  Paris  agreement  would, 
in  a  literal  .sense,  contradict  the  Javits 
amendment.  Nor  does  it  conti'adict  the 
desire  of  Congress  as  expressed  by  the 
earlier  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  specified  in  part  that  no  funds 
could  be  expended  to  conduct  combat  ac- 
tivity in  the  air  above  Cambodia. 

The  Paris  agreement  does  not  contra- 
dict the  law,  but  the  actions  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  in  the  name  of  that 
agreement  do  constitute  such  a  contra- 
diction. If  the  lawful  position  on  Indo- 
china as  expressed  by  Congress  requires 
changing,  it  will  have  to  be  changed  by 
Congress  acting  with  the  President — not 
by  the  President  acting  alone. 

The  real  simi  of  these  alleged  justifica- 
tions is  that  the  President  has  no  consti- 
tutional authority  to  do  what  he  is  do- 
ing. And  he  will  continue  to  act  without 
regard  for  the  powers  of  Congress  imtil 
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ve  move  to  reassert  our  own  constitu- 
tional prerogatives. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  only  valid 
and  lasting  solution  to  our  current  Im- 
passe over  war  powers  Is  passage  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  (S.  440).  If  we  fail  to 
delineate  powers  and  responsibilities  in 
the  warmaking  area,  we  can  be  sure  that 
Presidents  will  continue  to  operate  on 
their  own  definitions — definitions  that 
become  more  and  more  distorted  as  in- 
cumbent President  seek  to  increase  the 
power  base  of  their  office. 

Hearings  on  war  powers  legislation  will 
be  held  soon  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  the  bill  again  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  near  future.  Beyond  the 
Senate's  anticipated  approval,  prospects 
for  S.  440  are  clouded. 

But  whether  or  not  this  important 
legislation  is  enacted.  Congress  cannot  in 
the  meantime  sacrifice  its  responsibility 
to  uphold  its  end  of  the  Constitution.  I 
am,  therefore,  announcing  my  support 
today  for  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Senators  Church  and  Case  which  would 
prohibit  military  activity  in  Indochina, 
if  such  activity  does  not  have  the  au- 
thorization of  Congress.  In  the  absence 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  there  is  no  re- 
course but  to  positively  compel  the  Pres- 
ident to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to 
respect  the  responsibilities  of  Congress. 

Now  that  the  March  28  deadline  has 
taken  away  the  independent  Presidential 
authority  to  engage  in  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china, we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
war  powers  issue  as  an  academic  ques- 
tion. The  bombing  runs  by  our  planes 
are  very  real.  And  the  absence  of  con- 
gressiontd  authority  for  those  actions  is 
very  obvious. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Senators  especially 
those  who  were  concerned  enough  over 
the  erosion  of  Congress'  war  powers,  to 
join  Senators  Javits,  Stennis,  and  me  in 
cosponsoring  S.  440,  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  Congress  to  author- 
ize or  deny  President  Nixon's  commit- 
ment to  defend  Indochina  with  American 
military  personnel.  Without  our  au- 
thority, that  commitment  cannot  legit- 
imately be  called  a  commitment  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  1871,  another  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  Carl  Schurz,  stood 
on  this  floor  and  challenged  the  legality 
of  President  Grants  use  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  protect  the  Etominican  Republic.  Sen- 
ator Schui-z'  comments  are  applicable 
to  the  situation  we  have  today : 

It  is  claimed  that  the  President,  by  an  act 
performed  by  himself  at  his  own  arbitrary 
pleasure.  In  conjunction  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, may  obUin  for  himself  alone  the 
war-making  power,  which  the  Constitution 
expressly  vests  In  Congress.  I  look  upon  this 
as  perhaps  the  hugest  absurdity,  the  most 
audacious  preposterosity,  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, danperous.  and  anti-republican  doc- 
trine that  ever  was  broached. . . . 

Congress  can  no  longer  sit  idly  by 
while  the  President  usurps  our  responsi- 
bilities. If  we  are  to  win  back  our  power 
to  declare  war,  we  must  begin  today  by 
insisting  that  American  military  activ- 
ities in  Indochina  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
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which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

"3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  ueslgnated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned." (  Article  rv ) . 

V'nderstanding    of    the    united    st.wes    of 

america inxli-ded  in  the  treaty 

"The  United  States  of  America  In  ex- 
ecuting the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that  its  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and 
its  agreement  with  reference  thereto  iu 
Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  com- 
munist aggression  but  affirms  that  in  the 
event  of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it 
will  consult  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV,  paragraph  2." 


Cambodia's  Rel.mionship  With  SEATO 
(By  Larry  A.  Niksch) 

The  International  agreements  provide  the 
basic  framework  for  Cambodia's  relationship 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty:  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  on  Cambodia  and  the  SEATO 
Pact  itself.  Article  7  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment contained  a  provision  which  discusses 
the  limitations  on  Cambodia's  right  to  Join 
a  military  alliance  or  to  accept  the  protec- 
tion of  one.i  The  Article,  however,  clearly 
did  not  bar  membership  in  an  alliance  and 
reserved  Cambodia's  right  to  call  for  assist- 
ance If  threatened.  Article  7  read: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  will 
not  join  in  any  agreement  with  other  States, 
If  this  agreement  carries  for  Cambodia  the 
obligation  to  enter  into  a  military  alliance 
not  In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or,  as  long 
as  its  security  is  not  threatened,  the  obliga- 
tion to  establish  bases  on  Cambodian  terri- 
tory' for  the  military  forces  of  foreign  pow- 
ers." 

Following     Geneva,     Cambodia     actively 

.  sought    a    direct    U.S.    defense    guarantee  - 

but  was  ultimately  persuaded  to  accept  the 

status  of  a  protocol  state  under  the  SEATO 

Pact.  The  protocol  to  the  treaty  read: 

"The  parties  to  the  South-East  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  unanlmovisly  desig- 
nate, for  the  purposes  of  Article  4  of  the 
treaty,  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laoc 
and  the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  of  Vietnam." 

This  protocol  remains  a  part  of  the  treaty; 
Prince  Sihanouk,  however,  subsequently  re- 
nounced  SEATO   protection. 

Article  8  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the 
signatories  may  amend  the  treaty  area  only 
by  unanimous  agreement.  However,  Article  4 
declares  that  the  signatories  can  take  no 
action  imder  the  pact  on  any  territory  in 
the  treaty  area  "except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned." The  United  States  has  given  ex- 
plicit recognition  to  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  protocol  states  to  define 
their  relationship  to  SEATO.  In  discussing 
the  Government  of  Laos'  decision  to  reject 
SEATO's  protection  (under  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreement  on  Laos),  Secretary  Rusk  stated 
on  July  12.  1962: 

"Under  the  SEATO  arrangements,  the 
protocol  would  apply  only  on  the  request 
of  the  government  of  one  of  the  protocol 
states,  so  that  if  the  Laotian  Government 
announces  that  it  does  not  expect  to  call 
upon  that  protection,  there  is  no  particular 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law 


'  Leifer.  Michael.  Cambodia:  the  Search 
for  Security.  New  York.  Washington.  London, 
1967:  pp.  55-60.  Smith.  Roger  M.  Cambodia's 
foreign  policy.  Ithaca,  Cornell  UniversUv 
Press,  1965:  p.  68. 

=  Leifer,  p.  57.  Smith,  p.  68-73. 


of  the  matter  or  the  arrangements  con- 
cerned." » 

In  1955,  Prince  Sihanouk  began  to  move 
Cambodia's  foreign  policy  toward  a  neu- 
tralist stance.  In  May  1955,  he  Informed  the 
British  Government  that: 

"As  regards  SEATO,  Cambodia  is  not  a 
member  of  this  organization  and  Is  not 
bound  under  |the  agreement)  to  support 
any  action  by  SEATO  unless  It  decides  to 
do  so  to  safeguard  the  defense  of  its  terri- 
tory. Again,  this  commitment  Is  subject  to 
mutual  agreement  and  it  is  open  to  Cam- 
bodia to  refuse  to  give  such  aid."  ' 

At  this  point,  however,  the  Prince  did  not 
reject  SEATO's  protection  but  only  stated 
that  Cambodia  did  not  feel  obligated  to  sup- 
port actions  taken  by  the  alliance.  However, 
later  in  1955  and  during  his  trip  to  Peking  in 
1956.  he  did  take  this  step.  In  September 
1955  he  rejected  the  protection  offered  by 
SEATO.  Tlie  National  Congress  (Cambodia) 
of  December  30-31,  1955  resolved  that  the 
government  might  accept  aid  "from  any 
quarter,  provided  that  it  does  not  prejudice 
the  sovereignty  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Kingdom."'' 

On  February  18,  1956,  while  on  a  visit  to 
China.  Sihanouk  said:  "Cambodia  is  neu- 
tral. The  people  themselves  request  me  to 
remain  neutral  whatever  may  happen.  The 
SE.'^TO  has  told  us  that  we  would  lie  auto- 
matically protected.  We  reject  such  protec- 
tion which  can  only  bring  us  dishonor."  " 

Sihanouk  had  visited  the  Philippines  prior 
to  his  trip  to  China  because  of  an  Invita- 
tion to  "participate  in  a  reciprocal  pact  but 
I  did  not  want  It,"  but  said  after  he  returned 
home  In  late  February  |1956|  that  "I  have 
refused  the  proposals  of  the  Philippines  to 
adhere  to  SEATO." " 

In  1965.  he  Informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment In  a  communication : 

"I  am  convinced  that  you  will  agree  that 
the  Cambodian  people  have  the  right  to  live 
In  peace  and  also  categorically  to  reject  the 
protective  umbrella  of  SEATO  which  has 
brought  it  only  affliction  and  destruction." 

Exhibit  2 

Cu.wTEp.  VII:  Paris  Cease-Fire  Acreemfnt— 

Regarding  Cambodia  and  Laos 

article    20 

(a>  The  parties  participating  la  the  Pan- 
Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly  respect 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia 
and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos, 
which  recognized  the  Cambodian  and  the 
Lao  peoples'  fundamental  national  rights,  i.e.. 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  these  countries.  The 
parties  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

The  parties  participating  hi  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam  undertake  to  refrain  from 
using  the  territory  of  Cambodia  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the  sovereignty 
and  security  of  one  another  and  of  other 
countries. 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to 
all  military  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  re- 
Introducing  into  these  two  countries  troops, 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  inaterial. 

(c)  The  Internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each 
of  these  countries  without  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 

(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the 
Indochinese  countries  shall  be  settled  by  the 
liulochinese  parties  on  the  basis  of  respect 
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for  each  other's  Independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  non-interfer- 
ence In  each  other's  Internal  affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mis.souri  vield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to"  >  ieid 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  v,ant.  first 
of  all.  to  expre^^^s  my  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.'^^ouri.  It 
takes  another  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
be  able  to  quote  Carl  Schui'z. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  great  speech. 
I  thank  him  for  it.  I  associate  myself  with 
its  suhstance.  I  join  with  him  in  support 
of  the  war  iwwers  bill  that  he  and  Sen- 
ators jAvrrs  and  Stennis  have  intro- 
duced. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co.sponsor  of 
this  important  legislation.  I  want  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  thoughtful  and 
generous  reference  to  the  bUl  which  tiie 
Senator  from  Idaho  tMr.  Church  •  and 
I  liave  introduced  to  prohibit  further 
U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  without 
specific  congressional  authorization.  We 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  be  able 
to  e.\p;ess  its  will  on  this  measure. 

As  the  Senator  said,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
decide  whether  we  are  willing  to  exer- 
cise tiie  ix)wer  of  Congress  in  this  sit- 
uation. If  we  do  not.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  left  without  any  recourse. 

V/hat  is  necessary,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  is  that  Congress  must  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution; 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  will  reenter  a  war  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  has  ended:  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  become  involved  in 
another  war.  I  think  it  is  as  simple  as 
tliat. 

If  the  Consress  does  not  take  action 
at  this  point,  we  will  continue  from  in- 
cident to  incident  and  from  crisis  to 
crisis  and  be  m  a  never-ending  situa- 
tion in  which  the  executive  branch  alone 
rum  the  show.  This  is  not  the  way  the 
American  system  of  govermnent  is  sui)- 
posed  to  work.  Only  Congress  can  de- 
cide what  it  w  ill  do.  as  the  Senator  has 
so  rijhtly  said. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Misooui  i.  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Fi- 
nality in  Vietnam,"  publislied  in  the  Nciv 
York  Times  of  April  1,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiNALirv  IS  Vietnam 
T::e  air  of  finality  with  which  President 
Kixon  heralded  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Thursday  night  has  been  wel- 
comed with  gratitude  and  relief  across  the 
country.  The  nation  and  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  now  ha'.e  the  right  lo 
insist  that  this  finality  be  reflected  in  the 
Adniinistraiion's  actions. 

Specifically,  the  continuing  American 
bombardment  of  Cambodia  soundi>  a  roaring 
discord  against  Mr.  Nixon's  self-congratula- 
tory utterances.  None  of  the  constituiional 
or  strategic  justifications  previously  offered 
for  tiiese  ac'.s  of  war  exist  any  longer:  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  seem  to  be  struggling 
lo  find  some  new  legal  rallonallzaiion  for  the 
bombing  raids,  and  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
they  are  having  a  dimcult  time  of  it.  The 
fact  is  that  these  raids.  unle.=s  quickly  halted, 
carry  the  germ  of  a  new  United  States  com- 
mitment to  bestow  open-ended  authority  ou 
yet  another  shaky  Southeast  Asian  leader. 
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The  arrival  In  this  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam's President  Thleu  could  similarly  create 
temptations  for  escalating  new  commit- 
ments. None  should  be  necessary.  Mr.  Nixon 
stated  that  through  his  policy  of  Vletnam- 
izatlon,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  now 
have  the  strength  to  defend  their  right  of 
bclf-determinatlon.  On  his  words,  therefore, 
there  Is  no  need  for  further  American  mili- 
tary effort,  In  the  air  or  on  the  ground  In 
Vietnam. 

The  President  continues  to  imply  in  dark 
and  gtiarded  language  that  he  is  ready  to 
use  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  force 
adherence  to  the  cease-tire  terms.  Nowhere 
in  the  official  records  of  the  truce  is  there 
provision  for  any  one  nation  to  deal  with 
violations  by  its  own  bilateral  actions.  The 
possibility  of  cheating  on  the  truce  was  spe- 
cifically envisaged  In  the  Jan.  27  accords,  and 
Mr.  Nlxon"s  negotiators  devised  an  elaborate 
If  utterly  unrealistic  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  violations.  Having  accepted  this  control 
mechanism  freely,  the  Administration  can 
hardly  claim  unlimited  license  to  act  on  its 
own  if  the  system  turns  out  to  -be  as  in- 
effectual as  it  was  freely  predicted  it  would 
be. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  in- 
sure that  Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  of  finality  Is 
embodied  In  fact.  Bipartisan  legislation  Is 
before  the  Senate.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Church  of  Idaho  and  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
providing  that  "no  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  may  be  expended  to  fi- 
nance the  relnvolvement  of  United  States 
military  forces  in  hostilities  in  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  or  Cambodia,  without  prior,  spe- 
cific authorization  by  Congress." 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  assure  long 
life  to  the  gratitude  and  relief  now  felt 
across  the  United  Slates  at  the  declared  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  excellent  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
war  powers  bill  could  be  a  solution  to 
the  instant  dilemma;  but  I  think,  con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  time,  that  the 
only  way  we  can  curtail  American  activ- 
ities in  Cambodia  now  is  by  the  medium 
of  the  Church-Case  amendment.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Senator  and  his  asso- 
ciate, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  ,  will  follow  through 
with  this  matter  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
timity  in  bringing  their  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

STAY   OUT    OF    INDOCHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent series  of  New  York  Times  editorials 
advise  the  United  States  to  get  out  and 
to  stay  out  of  military  hostilities  in  and 
over  all  of  Indochina.  On  April  1,  this 
influential  paper  editorialized — 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  in- 
sure that  Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  of  finality  is 
embodied  in  fact.  .  .  .  Passage  of  (the  Case- 
Church)  measure  would  assure  long  life  to 
the  gratitude  and  relief  now  felt  across  the 
United  States  at  the  declared  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials and  commentary  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1973J 
Thkeatenino  the  Truce 

President  Nixon  certainly  has  every  justi- 
fication for  expressing  concern  over  the  con- 
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"We  have  Informed  the  , 
of  our  concern  about  this 
he  said.  "Our  concern  has 
to  other  interested  parties   ,^ 
Soviet  Union  and  China],  an 
suggest  that,  based  on  my 
last  four  years,  the  North 
not  lightly  disregard  such 
earn  when  they  are  made.  .  .  . 

The  nieetlng  of  this  is  fair 
on  his  record  over  the  last  i, 
Nixon's  reaction  to  North  Vie 
tlons  of  agreements,  or  even 
ese  defiance  of  his  warnings, 
to  bomb  the  hell  out  of  then 
is,  back  again,  in  that  "don't 
Nixon"  mood. 

Maybe    several    things    ou 
about  this.  First,  Hanoi  is  .  . . 
on  the  truce  agreement,  and 
Henry   Kissinger   has  wanted 
along  tliat  he  could  count  on 
of  Hanoi's  principal  negotiate 
but  he  confirms  that  the  Nor  ;h 
have  not  only  sent  substanti  il 
men  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
South,  but  that  they  have  also 
tanks  and  considerable  quan 
lery  and  anti-aircraft  guns  as 
Hanoi  has  made  little  effort  tc 
violations. 

Second,  Hanoi's  excuse  for 
it's  a  pretty  lame  excuse — is 
an  agreement  in  principle  Witt 
back  last  October  and  would  1 
to  resupply  their  garrisons  In 
It  hadn't  been  for  President  I 
mas  bombing  campaign,  whlcn 
as  a  violation  of  the  Kissinger 
October  draft  truce.  But  any 
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Ing   the   bombing   If   they  doi  i 
terms  of  the  truce. 
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North    \iietnamese,    no   doubt 
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effective  offensive  against 
man  army,  which  has  complete 
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ated. 
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istrations  as  Congressional 
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a  declaration  of  war — was 
Congress  in  December  of  1970 
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On  July  1,  1970,  Howard  K 
American  Broadcasting  Comply 
Nixon  what  legal  authority 
to  carry  on  the  war  if  the  __ 
authorization     was    wlthdrawr 
Hill. 

Mr.  Nixon  replied  that  "the 
the    United    States    has    the 
right — not  only  the  right  but 
billty — to  use  his  powers  to 
can  forces  when  they  are 
tary  actions,  and  iinder  these 
starting   at   the   time   that  I 
dent,  I  have  that  power,  and 
ing  that  power." 

But  now  clearly  "the 
different.  The  legal  shield  for 
Gulf   of   Tonkin   Resolution — 
pealed,  and  when  the  American 
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the  last  remnants  of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force  are  withdrawn,  the  President 
will  not  be  able  to  "use  his  powers  to  protect 
American  forces  when  they  are  engaged  iu 
military  actions,"  because  there  wUl  be  no 
American  troops  there  to  protect. 

Accordingly,  one  wonders  why  Hanoi  and 
Washington  keep  on  playing  these  games  at 
this  late  date.  Hanoi  cannot  gain  any  great 
advantage  by  sending  a  few  thousand  men 
and  300  tanks  Into  the  South,  for  President 
Nixon  has  the  right  and  can  easily  get  the 
votes  and  the  money  to  help  Saigon  counter 
this  violation  of  the  truce  agreement. 

But  what  the  President  cannot  legally  do 
on  his  own  after  our  prisoners  and  troops 
are  gone  is  to  carry  out  his  implied  threat  to 
send  the  American  bombers  back  into  the 
battle.  It  is  too  late  for  that  now.  We  have 
had  too  much  war  in  Vietnam  under  vague 
constitutional  authority  to  start  it  up  again 
by  Presidential  flat. 

Maybe  its  all  right  to  threaten  Hanoi,  for 
the  officials  there  have  not  been  faithful  to 
the  truce  or  their  personal  promises  to  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  the  President;  but  if  they  have 
to  be  punished  In  order  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Vietnam,  this  can  be  done 
practically  and  legally  by  aid  to  Saigon.  It 
cannot  be  done  legally  now  with  personal  In- 
structions by  the  President  to  the  Air  Force. 
If  this  Is  necessary,  and  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  it  Is,  then  the  question  has  to  go  back 
to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar    28,  1973] 

Nixon's  War  Powers 

(By  James  Reston) 

Now  that  the  last  of  the  American  pris- 
oners  and  troops  are  on  their  way  home 
from  Vietnam,  It  would  be  useful  if  Pres- 
ident Nixon  would  tell  the  country  what 
authority  he  thinks  he  has  to  carry  on 
in  military  action  in  Indochina  rather  than 
leaving  the  explanation  to  Senator  Barrv 
Goldwater. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  asserts  in  a 
letter  to  The  New  York  Times  that  the 
President  has  the  legal  authority  to  pun- 
ish violations  of  the  Vietnam  peace  agree- 
ment on  his  own,  and  says  questioning  of 
this  authority  is  "destructive  of  the  peace 
we  all  seek." 

"The  President  can,  U  he  sees  need,"  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  wTltes,  "order  reprisals  In 
line  with  more  than  24  acts  of  Congress 
which  were  Judicially  determined  in  Orlando 
v.  Laird  to  provide  Congressional  collabora- 
tion In  the  Indochina  war.  . .  ." 

Well,  this  may  be  so,  but  that  "Congres- 
sional collaboration"  was  authorized  before 
the  Congress  specifically  repealed  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution,  which  had  been  re- 
garded by  President  Johnson  and  Nixon 
as  legal  sanction  for  the  war.  Also,  if  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  sanction  and  fi- 
nance a  war,  it  also  has  the  power  to  with- 
draw both  sanction  and  funds. 

"Acting  as  Commander  In  Chief,  which 
confers  on  him  supreme  dUectlon  over  the 
armed  forces,"  Senator  Goldwater  adds  "the 
President  possesses  full  constitutional  au- 
thority to  judge  that  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice which  he  negotiated  have  not  beeir  met 
by  the  enemy  and  that  an  actual  state  of 
war  continues  there  that  carries  with  it  hU 
power  and  duty  to  enforce  that  set- 
tlement. ..."  t 

If  this  is  true,  then  Piesident  Nixon  not 
only  has  the  power  but  "the  dutv"  without 
a  word  to  Congress  to  order  the  bombers 
back  into  Vietnam  to  "enforce"  one  of  the 
most  ambiguous  settlements  ever  negotiated 
at  the  end  of  a  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  armistice  agreement 
s  Ijeing  violated  constantly  by  both  sides 
but  the  main  American  objective  of  the 
agreement  was  to  get  the  Americans  out  of 
Vietnam,  not  to  Impose  on  the  President 
"the  duty-  to  get  them  back  Jn  whenever 
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he  personally  Judged  that  the  armistice  was 
being  violated. 

"As  Chief  Executive  of  a  sovereign  nation 
and  bearer  of  prlmarj'  powers  over  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  defense,"  Senator  Goldwater 
remarked  further,  "the  President  possesses  a 
constitutional  Independence  in  these  two 
fields  which  reinforces  his  authorltv  in  this 
situation.  ..." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  not  a 
power  "independent"  of  the  Congress  in  the 
present  situation  where  the  President  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  "protecting  the  lives"  of 
American  troops  and  prisoners.  Besides,  if 
Senator  Goldwater  is  correct,  Mr.  Nixon  also 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  take  whatever  mili- 
tary action  he  wants  to  enforce  not  onlv  the 
Vietnam  settlement,  but  the  Korean  settle- 
ment, and  for  that  matter,  the  World  War 
II  settlement. 

It  Is  odd  that  one  of  the  most  sincere  con- 
servatives In  the  Senate,  who  has  fought 
against  excessive  Presidential  power  for  half 
a  lUetimc.  shoiild  defend  such  extraordinarv 
authority  for  the  Chief  Executive. 

And  odder  still  that  the  President  who  has 
taken  such  credit  for  getting  out  of  the  war. 
should  not  explain  what  the  B-52  bomljer.s 
are  doing  hi  Cambodia,  and  why,  and  on  what 
autliority.  This  is  not  a  subject  that  should 
be  left  to  a  couple  of  non-legal  amateurs, 
but  is  central  to  the  larger  issues  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers,  his  executive  privilege  and 
his  right  to  impound  funds. 

Is  it  really  "destructive  of  the  peace  we  all 
seek"  to  wonder  whether  the  President  has 
the  personal  right  to  send  his  bombers  and 
troops  back  into  the  Vietnam  struggle?  No- 
body honestly  thinks  he  Is  considering  such  a 
move  in  Vietnam,  but  to  assert  his  "right" 
and  even  "duty"  to  do  so  If  he  personally 
chooses  Indicates  Just  how  much  things  have 
changed  since  conservatives  were  worrying 
about  "the  supremacy  of  the  Presidency." 

Besides,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  logic  In  Sena- 
tor Goldwater's  assertion  that  Orlaiido  v. 
Laird  support  his  case,  for  what  the  court  said 
In  Orlando  was  that  Secretary  Laird  had  the 
right  to  send  Orlando  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
because  the  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
specifically  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Congress, 
however,  has  not  appropriated  funds  to  rein- 
troduce troops  into  Vietnam  after  the  armi- 
stice. 

The  President  has  asserted  an  absolute 
right  to  shield  his  staff  from  Congressional 
or  legal  questioning,  not  only  about  their 
personal  dealings  with  him,  but  about  their 
personal  dealings  with  men  convicted  of  bur- 
glarizing Democratic  headquarters  in  the 
Watergate  case.  This  has  aroused  a  storm 
over  whether  or  not  he  has  such  an  "execu- 
tive privilege,"  but  at  least  In  this  case  the 
President  issued  an  official  statement  defining 
what  he  thinks  his  powers  are. 

No  such  statement,  however,  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  White  House  on  the 
Presidents  intervention  in  Cambodia  or  his 
right  of  reiutervention  in  Vietnam  after  the 
prisoners  and  troops  are  home.  And  oddly 
enough,  the  Congress  has  not  yet  requested 
an  official  explanation  of  what  the  President's 
policy  actually  is. 

[From  the  New  York  Thnes.  Mar.  29.  1373] 
On,  But  Not  Out 

The  expected  return  today  of  the  last 
American  combat  troops  and  prisoners  from 
Vietnam  should  be  au  occasion  for  univer- 
sal relief  and  rejoicing,  marking  the  end  of 
the  long  and  anguished  United  States  inter- 
vention iu  Indochina.  To  most  Americans  it 
is  Inconceivable  that  this  couutry  would  ngMii 
become  militarily  involved  in  a  regime  so  re- 
mote from  any  vital  national  strategic 
interest. 

And  yet  intervention  persists.  United  States 
military  aircraft  based  in  Tlialland  continue 
to   devastate   the   countryside   of   C.iin'oocUa 


in  support  of  a  shaky  military  regime.  Tlie 
White  House  says  this  bombing  will  continue 
ttntil  Communist  forces  in  Cambodia  stop 
their  military  operations  and  agree  to  a 
cease-fire,  which  at  the  moment  appears  to 
be  an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

Any  further  American  military- "action  In 
Cambodia  after  the  completion  of  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  would  raise  the  most 
serious  constitutional  questions.  Following 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  sole  justification  for  operations 
in  Indochina  has  been  his  alleged  powers  as 
President  and  Commander  in  Chief  "to  pro- 
tect American  forces  when  they  are  engssed 
in  miUtary  actions."  Even  this  dubious  rtaim 
evaporcites  with  the  departure  of  the  las' 
United  States  combat  soldier  from  Vietniin. 

So  far  neither  the  Defense  nor  the  Slate 
Department  has  been  able  to  come  up  wich 
a  substitute  justiilcation  for  what  Is  going 
on  in  Cambodia  although  a  Slate  Depart - 
ment  official  reportedly  told  Congressional 
aides  that  his  department  had  two  lawvcr.i 
working  on  the  problem.  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  has  lamely  ex- 
plained that  the  hea\y  daily  bombings  are 
being  conducted  because  "the  Cambodian 
Government  has  asked  for  our  air  support." 

That  is  a  doctrine  for  Presidential  inter- 
vention In  foreign  conflicts  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged.  It  would 
mean,  in  effect,  an  assumption  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  invoke  the  devastating  power 
of  American  air  forces  wherever  and  when- 
ever a  government  which  enjoyed  White 
House  sympathy  was  in  trouble. 

FaUure  of  Congress  to  assert  its  own  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  promptly  and  force- 
f  idly  could  result  In  continuing  unauthorized 
bombing  In  Caml>odia  and  would  establish  a 
perilous  precedent  for  future  Presidential  In- 
tervention In  trouble  spots  around  the  world, 
not  excluding  au  already  threatened  resump- 
tion of  American  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1,  1973] 

FiNALrrv  IN  Vietnam 
The  air  of  finality  with  which  President 
Kixon  heralded  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Thursday  night  has  been  wel- 
comed with  gratitude  and  relief  across  the 
country.  The  nation  and  Its  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  now  have  the  right  to 
insist  that  this  finality  be  reflected  In  the 
Administration's  actions. 

Specifically,  the  continuing  American 
bombardment  of  Cambodia  sounds  a  roaring 
discord  against  Mr.  Nixon's  self-congratula- 
tory utterances.  None  of  the  constitutional  or 
strategic  justifications  previously  offered  for 
these  acts  of  war  exist  any  longer:  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  seem  to  be  struggling  to 
find  some  new  legal  rationalization  for  the 
bombing  raids,  and  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  are  having  a  difficult  time  of  it.  The  fact 
Is  that  these  raids,  unless  quicklv  halted, 
carry  the  germ  of  a  new  United  States  com- 
mitment to  bestow  open-ended  authority  on 
yet   another  shaky  Southeast  Asian   leader. 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam's President  Thleu  could  similarly  create 
temptations  for  escalating  new  commitments 
None  should  be  necessary.  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
that  through  his  policy  of  Vietnamization. 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  now  have  the 
strength  to  defend  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. On  his  words,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  for  further  American  military  effort,  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  continues  to  Implv  in  dark 
and  guarded  language  that  he  is  readv  to  use 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  force  ad- 
herence to  the  cease-fire  terms.  Nowhere  in 
the  official  records  of  the  truce  is  there  pro- 
vision for  any  one  nation  to  deal  with  viola- 
tions by  its  own  bilateral  actions.  The  pos- 
slbllliy  of  cheating  on  the  truce  \\-as  spe- 
cifically envisaged  In  the  Jan.  27  accords,  and 
Mr.  NixouR  negotiators  devised  au  elaborate 
if  utterly  unrealistic  mechar.iim  for  dealh.g 
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with  violations.  Having  accepted  this  control 
mechanism  freely,  the  Administration  can 
hardly  claim  unlimited  license  to  act  on  its 
own  if  the  system  turns  out  to  be  as  inetTec- 
lual  as  it  was  freely  predicted  it  would  be. 

Congress  now  lias  the  opportunity  to  insure 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  of  finality  is  em- 
bodied in  fact.  Bipartisan  legislationis  before 
the  Senate,  introduced  by  Senators  Churcli 
<if  Idaho  and  Caie  of  New  Jersey,  providing 
that  "no  funds  lieretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated may  be  e.Kpended  to  finance  the  re- 
involvement  of  United  States  military  forces 
m  hostilities  in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, without  prior,  specific  authorization 
by  Congress." 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  assure  long 
life  to  the  gratitude  and  relief  now  felt  across 
the  United  States  at  the  declared  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3,  1973] 
••WiNDUp"  IN  Cambodia 

No  one  can  dispute  Secretary  of  Defense 
Elliot  L.  Richardson's  assertion  that  "it 
would  be  very  difficult"  for  the  Cambodian 
Government  of  President  Lon  Nol  to  sur- 
vive without  the  massive  American  air 
support  It  is  currently  receiving.  The  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Cambodia's  crumbling 
forces   has   said   as   much. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  question 
for  Americans  is  whether  the  survival  of 
the  present  regime  in  Phom  Penh  Is 
sufficiently  vital  to  United  States  Interests 
to  justify  prolonging  a  war  from  which 
this  country  has  presumably  disengaged 
and  for  repudiating  at  this  critical  stage 
of  disengagement  the  sensible  self-help 
policy  that  was  proclaimed  In  the  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

Under  the  Constitution,  that  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  alone.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  last  American  ground  combat  soldier 
from  Vietnam  has  removed  the  last  pos- 
sible Justification — and  a  lame  one,  at 
that — for  unilateral  direct  military  inter- 
vention In  Indochina  by  the  President. 

Secretary  Rich.irdson  only  sidestepped 
this  vital  issue  when  he  said:  "Basically, 
I  believe  that  our  Constitutional  authority 
reets  on  the  circumstances  tliat  we  are 
coming  out  of  a  ten-year  period  of  conflict. 
This  Is  the  windup. ' 

That  is  Just  what  is  worrying  thoughtful 
members  of  Congress.  Instead  of  finally 
concluding  the  war  in  Indochina  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  popular  mandate  and 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  laying  the  basis  for 
repetition  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy  in  Cam- 
bodia, if  not  for  resumption  of  direct  mili- 
tary Intervention  in  Vietnam  Itself.  Con- 
gress has  a  constitutional  obligation  to  chal- 
lenge such  extension  of  Presidential  war- 
making  authority,  which  has  implications 
far  beyond  Indochina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


FORMER   SENATOR    WILLIAM  BEN- 
TON OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  we  mourn 
the  death  of  former  U.S.  Senator  William 
Benton  of  Connecticut. 

Bill  Benton  served  in  the  Senate  from 
1949  to  1952.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  by  Connecticut  Governor  Chester 
Bowles  in  1949  and  won  election  in  1950 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 

Senator  Benton  was  a  great  and  dedi- 
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Jiched   the    University    of    _. 
tractual  beneficiary,  by  more 
lion  in  2o  years. 

A  friend  and  business  partn 
ished   by  the  ease  with   whicl 
made    money,    remarking 
pletely  lacks   the   acquisitive 
adding : 

"You  never  saw  a  businessm  i 
time  thinking  about  money." 

another   VIEWPOIN 

Another   associate   of  20   ye 
saying: 

•It's  like  a  fellow  playing  40  „ 
simultaneously.  You  could  say  ' 
a  fellow  .spend  so  little  time  < 
chess.  But  that  wouldn't  be  the 

In  politics,  which  engaged  Mr 
1945,  he  was  a  liberal  Democrat 
as  Senator  from  Connecticut  ... 
by  opposition  to  Senator  Joseph 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  and 
nlst  crusader. 

In  1951,  when  Mr.  McCarth 
apogee  of  his  influence,  Mr 

duced  a  resolution  that,  In 

his  colleague  as  a  liar  and  a 
unworthy  to  sit  in  the  Senate, 
this  resolution  led  ultimately 
Carthys  censure  in  1954,  but 
Mr.  Benton  was  out  of  the  ; 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  In 
Carthy's  eiunity  was  generally 
helping  in  the  defeat. 

He  tried  several  times 
but  as  one  biographer  put  it 
really  one  of  the  boys."  Mr.  _ 
said,   "simply  does  not  react" 
and  an  ambulance,  and  could 
himself  to  utter  a  flattery.  _. 
servers  said  that  he  was  such  a 
ideas  that  he  did  not  listen  t< 
of  others  and  was  inclined 
vain-glorlotis. 

SON   OF  a  CLERGYMAI  r 

Mr.  Benton's  backgrotuid  was 
educational.   Born  April   1,   1901 
apolis,  he   was  the  son  of 
Benton,  a  Congregationalist 
college  professor,  and  the  former 
son,    a    county    school 
father  died  when  he  was  13, 
took  tlie  family  to  Montana  to 
for  p.  homestead. 

Bill  Benton  entered  Yale  on 
tempt  and  graduated  in  1921 
way  through  as  a  high-stake 
player.  While  denying  reports 
$25,000  a  year,  he  told  a  frienc 
demonstrable  fact  that  for  10 
of  the  10  or  20  best  card  players 

On  graduation  he  turned  do+rn 
Scholarship  for  a  job  as  an 
writer.  This  horrified  his  mothe  r 
her  son,  "If  you  wont  go  int& 
profession,  can't  you  at  least  1 

In  advertising,  he  rose  to  bec<lme 
general  manager  of  Albert 
Thomas  agency  in  Chicago.  He 
$25,000  a  year  when  he  left  in 
Chester  Bowles  in  forming  Ben 
with  a  capital  of  $18,000.  This 
York-ba.sed,  attained  annual 
$18-miliion  by   1935,  of  which 
share  was  $250,000 — a  huge  su 
pression. 

Pioneering  in  market  research 
of  radio  as  an  advertising  mediijm 
ton  was  In  part  responsible  for 
Hotise   "Showboat,"   the   Palmolive 
Box,"  "Gang  Busters"  and  Fred 
Hall  Tonight."  He  has  been  cred 
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troducing  the  studio  audience  and  signs  to 
direct  It  to  applaud,  as  well  as  commercials 
with  sound  effects. 

"Up  to  then,  you'd  always  had  a  com- 
mercial announcement,  somebody  stopping 
the  show  and  talking,  as  though  be  were 
reading  from  a  magazine,"  Mr.  Benton  re- 
called. "I  staged  commercials,  you  could  hear 
Che  spoons,  people  clinking  cups  of  coffee, 
everything  acted  out.  It  was  revolutionary: 
it  was  like  the  first  girl  standing  on  her  head 
on  the  back  of  a  horse." 

It  was  Mr.  Benton,  Impressed  with  the 
local  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  comic  show  in  Chicago 
in  1929,  who  initiated  its  sponsorship  on  a 
national  network  by  Pepsodent  that  made 
the  show's  characters,  played  by  Freeman 
Gosden  and  the  late  Charles  Correll,  house- 
hold words. 

Mr.  Benton  had  determined  to  quit  ad- 
vertising when  he  was  35,  and  in  1935  he  did, 
having  by  that  time  made  $1 -million.  Almost 
immediately,  however,  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
his  Tale  classmate  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  persuaded  him  to  become 
a  vice  president  of  the  school.  He  held  that 
post  from  1937  to  1945  and  helped  the  uni- 
versity pioneer  in  educational  radio  and  ed- 
ucational movies.  His  radio  program,  "The 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,"  won 
several  awards  as  an  adult  education  show. 

With  characteristic  self-regard,  Mr.  Benton 
appeared  on  the  show,  talking  about  the 
common  man,  censorship,  cartels,  foreign 
relations  and  other  topics  on  which  he  was 
able  to  brief  himself  with  remarkable  thor- 
otighness. 

"cooking    trp   THINGS" 

At  Chicago,  Mr.  Benton  was,  in  effect,  ad- 
vertising a  university.  "Bill  was  what  an  en- 
gineering concern  would  call  research  and 
development,"  Mr.  Hutchins  said.  "We  worked 
on  cooking  up  things,  all  kinds  of  measures, 
some  of  them  successful,  some  of  them 
abortions." 

One  of  his  greatest  successes  turned  out  to 
be  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  which  had 
been  bought  from  Its  British,  owners  after 
World  War  I  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  In  1943 
the  mall -order  house  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  publication  and  offered  it  to  the  univer- 
sity. Mr.  Benton  put  up  $100,000  in  work- 
ing capital  for  the  acquisition  and  gave  the 
school  a  beneficiary  interest  in  the  profits. 

The  salesmanship  methods  that  Mr.  Ben- 
ton employed  over  the  years  to  push  the 
encyclopedia  and  Its  associated  enterprises — 
chiefly  classroom  films,  a  yearbook,  a  Junior 
encyclopedia,  an  atlas  and  a  dictionary — have 
been  much  criticized  as  "hard  sell."  But  there 
has  been  little  question  that  they  produced 
results.  Nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
number  of  experts,  the  informational  quality 
of  the  Britannlca  was  greatly  diluted  under 
Mr.  Benton's  management.  And  at  least  one 
editor  resigned  in  a  huff  over  the  volumes' 
contents. 

Mr.  Benton  not  only  defended  the  Britan- 
nlca, but  also  expanded  Its  related  business 
by  publishing  the  54-volume  "Great  Books 
of  the  Western  World"  series  and  a  com- 
panion 10-volume  set  called  "Gateway  to 
the  Great  Books."  In  1964  the  Britannlca 
company  acquired  the  G.  &  C.  Merrlam 
Company,  which  publishes  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Administering  his  publishing  realm,  Mr. 
Benton  was  accustomed  to  flying  75,000  miles 
.1  year  to  gUiger  up  his  underlings  and  to 
dictating  up  to  8,000  words  a  day  of  Ideas 
and  suggestions  for  his  aides  to  execute. 
Recipients  of  these  memos  were  amazed  (and 
sometimes  numbed)  by  their  author's  fecun- 
dity and  circumlocutions. 

In  1971,  In  a  joint  venture  with  the  Tokyo 
Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Benton  began  pub- 
lishing an  international  encyclopedia  in 
Japanese. 

He  edged  into  public  service  In  1939  as 
an  adviser  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  then 
coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Out 


of  this,  and  an  interest  in  economics  as  a 
founder  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, came  hie  appointment  in  1945 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs. 

As  Assistant  Secretary,  his  post  for  two 
years,  he  organized  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  and  was  active  In  the  establish- 
ment of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Culttiral  Organization. 
During  the  Johnson  Admhilstratlon  he  was 
chief  United  States  member  of  the  UNESCO 
executive  board  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

He  served  last  year  on  the  educational 
platform  committee  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention In  Miami. 

appointed    by    BOWLES 

Mr.  Benton  became  a  Senator  by  courtesy 
of  his  old  business  partner,  Chester  Bowles, 
who  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  In  1949. 
Mr.  Bowles  appoUited  hlni  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  then  he  won  an  election  in  1950  for  the 
rest  of  the  term.  His  Senate  record  included 
a  plea  for  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission and  a  fight  against  the  McCarran 
Immigration  Act  as  restrictive  of  the  people 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  He  voted 
for  the  legislation,  however,  when  his  appeals 
against  it  proved  futile. 

Out  of  office  after  1952,  he  was  identified 
with  the  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  campaigned  for  Mr. 
Stevenson  In  1956  and  supported  him  again 
in  1960.  The  two  were  warm  friends,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's home  In  Southport. 

From  his  student  days,  when  he  was  editor 
of  Tlie  Yale  Record,  Mr.  Benton  was  Inter- 
ested in  art  and  in  his  friend  Reginald 
Marsh  in  particular.  By  1954,  when  Mr.  Marsh 
died,  Mr.  Benton  had  collected  hundreds 
of  his  paintings,  which  centered  on  the  vul- 
garities and  vagaries  of  American  life.  Marsh, 
who  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  major 
artist,  forms  the  richest  part  of  Mr.  Bentous' 
collection,  which  also  Includes  works  by  Ivan 
Albright,  Jack  Levine,  Bellows,  Hassam  and 
Kuniyoshl. 

,  In  1972  the  University  of  Connecticut 
named  the  William  Benton  Museum  of  Art 
in  Mr.  Benton's  honor.  Later  that  year  he 
gave  his  collection  of  Albright's  medical 
sketches  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal School.  In  the  same  year  he  was  named 
Chubb  Fellow  at  Yale. 

Mr.  Benton  married  Helen  Hemingway,  a 
Connecticut  schoolteacher.  In  1928.  Also 
surviving  are  two  sons,  Charles  and  John: 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Bolgey  and  Louise, 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Bridgeport  Post 
on  March  20, 1973,  published  an  editorial 
on  Bill  Benton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

William  Benton 

The  prolific  talent  and  sincere  interests  of 
Senator  William  Benton  knew  no  bounds. 
To  say  he  was  a  man  of  many  successful  ca- 
reers Is  to  state  the  truth. 

Beyond  the  obvious  personal  achieve- 
ments of  the  Individual,  there  was  much 
more.  An  intellectual,  Mr.  Benton  made  gen- 
erous contributions  to  education  In  this 
country.  As  a  statesman  carrying  out  spe- 
cial governmental  assignments,  Mr.  Benton 
did  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  bv  other 
nations. 

During  his  four  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
this  resident  of  the  Southport  section  of 
Fairfield  found  that  his  Independent  think- 
ing was  nol  always  appreciated.  He  was  a 
man  who  spoke  his  mind  and  rarely.  If  ever, 
bowed  to  pressure  to  remain  silent. 


It  was  Senator  Benton,  displaying  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  who  first  stood 
tall  against  the  menace  of  McCarthy  ism. 
On  October  6,  1951,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  he  called  on  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy to  resign.  Three  years  later,  after 
Mr.  Benton  had  left  the  Senate,  Senator 
McCarthy  was  censured.  Some  of  Mr.  Benton's 
colleagues  made  a  point  at  that  time  of 
stating  It  was  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  first  detected  the  potential  for  disaster 
in  the  McCarthy  philosphy  and  had  the 
resoluteness  to  warn  the  country. 

The  many  and  varied  philanthropic  a.  - 
tivities  of  Mr.  Benton  have  been  detailed  in 
the  news  columns.  These  facts  can  only 
suggest  the  true  meastire  of  the  man.  Wil- 
liam Benton  served  his  country,  his  state,  and 
his  fellow  man  in  a  manner  "to  be  admired 
and  copied. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican  on  March  20,  1973,  published  an 
editorial  on  Bill  Benton.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WiLUAM  Benton 

William  Benton  was  truly  one  of  Connect- 
icut's distinguished  citizens.  He  was  an 
advertising  and  business  executive;  an  educa- 
tor, serving  as  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  as  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  a  publisher,  a 
statesman  and  politician. 

He  was  a  liberal  in  politics  and  was  a  most 
unlikely  candidate  when  he  first  entered  the 
political  scene.  He  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  his  former 
advertising  agency  partner,  then  Gov. 
Chester  Bowles. 

Benton  was  then  elected  to  fill  a  partial 
term  and  moved  Into  the  Washington  arena 
with  no  difficulty.  He  became  noted  in  the 
Senate  for  the  resolution  he  introduced  call- 
ing for  the  resignation  or  expulsion  of  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy.  Hearings  on 
the  resolution  eventually  ended  with  a 
censure  of  McCarthy. 

.Although  he  was  not  reelected.  Benton  ic- 
malned  an  influential  but  behind-thersceues 
figure  in  Connecticut  politics. 

At  one  time  he  served  as  an  assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Te  traveled  extensively  and 
wrote  books  on  both  Latin  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  publisher  of  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.  he  helped  make  It  almost  a  house- 
hold word  as  the  ultimate  reference  source. 

He  was  a  philanthropist.  One  of  his  moKt 
recent  gifts  was  of  an  art  collection  to  Us 
University  of  Connecticut  where  th-?  j<rc 
museum  Is  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Benton's  guidance  will  be  missed  in 
many  areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Hartford  Tim-s 
on  March  20,  1973,  published  an  editorial 
on  Bill  Benton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  tha 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■William  Benton  , 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  Chester 
Bowles  and  Bill  Benton  were  students  Pt, 
Yale  University  at  the  same  time.  Their 
friendship  produced  two  statesmen  who-e 
services  were  significant  to  Connecticut  ai.d 
the  nation. 

Their -partnership  in  an  adverlising  agcn.y 
made  them  financially  indeptendent  while 
they  were  still  young.  In  the  many  offices, 
both  elective  and  appointive,  they  held  du-- 
Ing  their  public  lives,  they  were  free  of  t!  e 
responsibilities  of  earning  a  living  and  prr- 
viding   for   their   families.   When   a   call   to 
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service  came  alon^,  each  cf  them  could  con- 
sider it  on  Its  merits. 

Early  In  his  career  of  public  service,  Bill 
Benton  associated  himself  with  education. 
Hn  cciinectlon  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cxery,  amon?  others  in  higher  education, 
made  h;m  known  In  noticnal  affairs  and 
enabled  him  to  attract  offers  from 
jT^vemment. 

Escept  in  Conr.cjtici'.t,  I-.tr.  Benton's  name 
protoaWy  is  not  widely  recognized  outside 
business  circles.  Yet  he  exerted  significant 
Influence  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

He  T»a3  the  first  United  States  senator  to 
cii"I  for  the  resignation  or  censure  of  the 
demcgcgic  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin.  He 
■was  an  jWfiiBtar.t  necreTary  of  st3,te,  and  in 
th»t  poet  Ije  organiried  the  Voice  of  America 
and  hefpetf  e«tabtjsh  UNESCO — two  accom- 
plishments whose  eaects  will  outlive  his 
generation. 

As  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  he  7/as  an 
able  Untted  States  sei.ator  and  was  generous 
with  I'M  time  and  talents  in  behalf  of  the 
Unl-geraity  of  Connecticut  and  the  UniTer- 
Kity  of  Bridgeport,  among  ctiier  irwiitutions. 
His  art  benefactions  are  rejiiemtiered  in  t)ie 
fut  museum  ol  tiie  University  of  Connecii- 
cut,  wh:cli  Icit  year  was  named  for  Kir. 
Benlon. 

Bill  Benton's  story  1%  not  the  Horatio  Alger 
cliche.  Though  he  achieved  financial  aucce.ss 
early  in  life  p.nd  thereafter  was  not  primarily 
i.iterested  in  making  money,  he  had  a  kind 
of  Midas  touch,  a  feeling  for  a  good  invest- 
meiit  at  the  right  time. 

He  has  been  praised  for  his  political  cour- 
age— in  attacking  McCarthy  at  the  high  tide 
of  the  other  senator's  popularity,  for  in- 
star.ee.  Hia  coxirage  also  displayed  itself  in 
decisions  affecting  his  personal  life.  It  took 
courage  to  refuse  a  Rhodes  scholarship  In 
favor  of  going  into  the  advertising  business, 
and  it  took  courage  to  buy  Encyclopaedia 
BritwinJca  when  encyclopedia  salesmen  were 
Jcbed  about  as  pests. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  his  obituaries 
are  not  the  last  word  on  Bill  Benton.  His 
Stat  lire  and  reputation  will  surely  attract 
bJcgrapherj,  and  posterity  may  know  him 
even  better  than  do  we,  his  contemporaries, 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Hartford  Courant 
on  March  21,  1973.  published  aai  editorial 
on  Bill  Benton.  I  a.sk  unanimtrus  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORB  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follo'As: 

WCL-LkU    BXITTON' 

Winirvm  Benton,  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator fron»  Connecticut,  died  qui*tly  In  bis 
sleep  March  18  at  his  New  Tork  City  apart- 
ment. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
that  the  educator,  st.^te.sman,  politician,  ad- 
verti4iEg  pioneer,  art  collector,  traveler,  lec- 
turer and  philanthropist  ever  slept.  For  Mr. 
Eenton  cmmmed  fire  diverse  careers  into 
his  almoet  73  years  whetted  by  an  Insptiable 
thirst  for  activity  abetted  by  seemingly  un- 
liuMted  energy. 

Thanks  tj>  his  perfect  sense  of  businers 
timing,  whatever  he  touched  seemed  to  turn 
to  money.  Yet,  though  his  genius  for  inno- 
vation made  him  a  millionaire  by  the  age 
of  35.  it  was  as  a  state^sman  and  educator 
that  Mr.  Benton  v/anted  to  be  recalled.  Once 
the  founciation  of  bis  fortune  was  laid,  he 
spent  !)is  life  using  much  of  it  for  a  number 
of  gced  causes,  pr.rtlcul*r»y  related  to  e<tn- 
caticn. 

Under  his  piiirlancc.  financi'il  loser.s  stich 
na  Etmt.  elopettia  Britajiniea  and  Mmak  Cor- 
poration bccaaoe  winners.  His  advertiamg 
agency,  Benton  and  Bowles,  in  partnership 
wilii  foimev  Connecticut  Oovernor  Chester 
Bowles,  lj«cnGQ«  tlie  world's  &Uth  largest.  Al- 
ways daring  to  try  sometiiing  new.  he  devel- 
oped the  firh.t  sound  conimercials  lor  rcdio. 
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this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i 
as  follows : 

Friend  to  M.\n 
(By  Joseph  A.  Ow 

Tliough  born  In  Minnesota 
ton  looked  every  bit  a  native 
His  facial  features  certainly 
been   out   of   place    In   a 
pamtlng   depicting   life   in 
country. 
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arts. 
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senatorial  nomination  wHich 
Dodd. 

Benton  remained  active,  mal 
contributions  to  Democrats 
■srisdom  v/ith  party  leaders, 

DtNlED    FIX  ALE 

Benton's  dreams  of  returning 
had   long  since  vanished   w 
friends  and  admirers  was  t 
honor  him  by  making  him  a 
.Senate  once  again. 

Tlie   story   unfolded   last   _. 
the  Democratic  Convention  in 
One    of    Benton's    .sons,    John 
former    Governor    John    N. 
thanked  him  profusely  "for  wli4t 
to  do  for  my  father." 

The  man  was  in  tears. 

So  was  the  elder  Benton. 

Demnsey  had  reason  to  belie  . 
1960s  that  Senator  Dodd  woul  I 
moment  th-'s  act  took  place, 
appoint   Benton   to   complete 
Eiit  Dcdd  stayed  on. 
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spent  in  the  Senate  was  look^l 
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Benton    liked    and    respected 
Babbidge  and   was   upset  wher 
UConn   presidency   for   a   posit  ion 
ton's   alma   mater,   Yale. 

ONE    DEMPSET 

Of    aU    the    people    In    Con 
w'iiom  hf  had  come  in  contact, 
one  man  at  the  bead  of  tlie 
liam  Benton  tliere  was  only 
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Bill  Benton  is  gone  and  education,  the 
arts,  politics,  and  his  many  friends  have 
suffered  a  considerable  loss. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  by  Sidney  Hyman 
on  March  25,  1973,  about  Bill  Benton. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

William  Benton — An  Appr.msal 
(By  Sidney  Hyman) 

William  Burnett  Benton,  Yale  "21,  worked 
a  year  for  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
many  and  was  then  told  by  his  strongwilled 
mother — a  school  teacher — to  enroll  In  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  But  for  the  first  time  hi 
his  young  life,  he  defied  her  by  entering 
instead  the  world  of  advertising. 

When  news  of  his  waywardness  In  New- 
York  reached  his  mother  In  St.  Louis,  she 
compressed  her  outrage  in  a  one-sentence 
letter-  "I  am  appalled  to  learn  that  you  are 
going  to  waste  yourself  in  a  business  which 
does  nothing  except  say  that  Palmolive  soap 
is  a  good  soap." 

Only  14  years  of  Mr.  Benton's  life,  which 
ended  last  week  on  the  eve  of  his  73d  birth- 
day, were  tied  to  advertising.  And  of  these, 
only  six  were  spent  with  Benton  &  Bowles, 
which  he  and  Chester  Bowles  founded  In 
July,  1929  and  from  which  he  voluntarily 
resigned,  as  planned,  in  1935. 

He  was  35  at  the  time,  and  his  break  with 
the  business  was   Irrevocable. 

Yet  no  matter  what  he  did  afterward,  and 
did  with  distinction  in  different  fields— in 
education,  publishing,  national  politics  and 
diplomacy — snlffish  people  declassed  his 
worth,  saying  that  he  was  "Just  another 
flim-flam  Madison  Avenue  type." 

Mr.  Benton,  on  his  part,  never  apologized 
for  his  time  in  advertising.  Many  of  his 
best  achievements  were  rooted  in  the  million 
dollars  paid  him  in  installments  for  the  stock 
he  sold  back  to  Benton  &  Bowles  when  he 
resigned  from  the  firm. 

The  money  financed  his  high-risk  ven- 
tures Involving  the  purchase  or  start  of  a 
cluster  of  companies  that  were  to  make  him 
a  worldwide  force  in  mass  education,  and 
only  mcldentally  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Benton  embarked  in  1922  on 
his  short  but  lucrative  career  in  advertising. 
New  York  had  more  agencies  than  Chicago, 
but  Chicago  was  where  the  most  creative 
minds  in  the  field  were  to  be  found. 

Most  of  the  valedictorians  of  the  "Chicago 
school"  were  trained  at  Lord  &  Thomas, 
whose  head  and  sole  owner  was  Albert  D 
Lasker.  Mr.  Lasker,  all  imperious,  exciting, 
excitable  and  wacky  genius,  was  to  the  ad- 
vertising world  of  the  day  the  same  protean 
force  that  John  H.  Patterson  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  was  to  the  world  ol 
"scientific   sales   management." 

To  expose  himself  to  what  Mr.  Lasker  had 
to  teach,  Mr.  Benton  moved  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  in  the  mid-nlneteen-twenties  and 
into  a  job  at  Lord  &  Thomas.  Mr.  Benton 
gave  Mr.  Lasker  what  the  agency  head 
wanted  and  he  absorbed  from  Mr.  Lasker 
what  he  needed  to  know  before  he  brought 
his  own  firm  of  Benton  «:  Bowles  to  birth. 

There  were  particular  reasons  why  that 
firm  became  after  six  years  of  life  one  of  the 
largest  single-office  adverii-sing  agencies  in 
the  United  States. 

First,  the  Great  Depression  of  the  nlne- 
teen-thlrtles  forced  corporations  to  examine 
their  advertising  policies  and  to  welcome 
new  Ideas.  The  need  for  new  ideas  brought 
creative  men  to  the  forefront  In  place  of  the 
old-line  accoinit  executives  who  had  previ- 
ously  dominated   the    advertising    business. 

It  was  a  time  when  other  young  men  like 


Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Bowles,  originally 
trained  as  copywriters,  founded  their  own 
advertismg  agencies  or  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  existing  firms. 

A  second  element  in  the  success  of  Ben- 
ton &  Bowles  was  Mr.  Benton's  introduction 
into  New  York  of  the  consumer  research  sur- 
veys that  he  had  accidentally  devised  at 
Lord  &  Thomas  in  Chicago.  These  gave  client 
prospects  the  hope  of  being  more  scientific 
in  deciding  how  to  sell  and  advertise  their 
products  in  a  market  where  effective  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  was  drasticallv  cur- 
tailed. 

The  rough-hew-n  surveys  Mr.  Benton  in- 
troduced into  New  York  were  later  eclipsed 
in  polish  and  significance  when  Raymond 
Rubican,  the  creative  head  of  one  of  the 
most  admired  newer  advertismg  agencies  of 
the  day.  turned  to  the  academic  '.vorld  for 
help.  At  Northwestern  University  on  the  edge 
of  Chicago,  he  found  a  young  sociologist 
named  George  Gallup,  who  was  perfecting 
techniques  for  polling  public  opinion. 

Another  element  in  the  success  of  Benton 
&  Bowles  Involved  innovations  in  the  use  of 
radio. 

The  innovations  included  the  first  use  of 
live  audiences  and  the  first  cueing  of  au- 
diences with  placards  reading  "laugh"  or 
"applaud." 

The  commercials  w-ere  also  something  new. 
Previously,  during  a  "pause  for  a  commer- 
cial announcement,"  a  "voice  from  the  spon- 
sor" would  read  a  few  paragraphs  of  adver- 
tising. Tills  was  changed  after  Benton  & 
Bowles  launched  the  "Maxwell  House  Sliow- 
Boat." 

The  actors  drank  coffee,  smacked  their  lips 
and  tinkled  their  cups  to  give  listening  au- 
diences around  the  country  an  acoustical 
svibstitution  for  what  their  eyes  could  not 
see.  These  Innovations  were  followed  by  a 
Benton  Invention  of  the  singing  commer- 
cial— something  for  which  he  later  did  pen- 
ance. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Benton's  success  In  winning 
business  away  from  old  and  large  advertisinp 
agencies  lent  credence  to  a  theory  he  ad- 
vanced and  proved  by  his  later  succe-ss  with 
other  enterprises  at  w-lilch  big  companies 
had  faltered  or  failed. 

"Every  great  corporation,"  he  said,  "is 
struggling  with  many  failures  buried  down 
in  Its  soft  underbelly,  failures  awaiting  de- 
velopment by  enterprising  men  with  original 
ideas.  If  I  were  a  young  man  m  pursuit  of 
wealth  I  would  look  for  and  compete  w-ith 
the  big  corporations  at  their  weak  point. 

"I  am  not  talking  about  a  corporation 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany. You  don't  compete  with  monopolies 
when  you  are  a  young  man,  though  you  try 
to  create  and  own  them  when  you  get  older. 
But  as  a  young  man.  I  w-ould  look  for  the 
soft  spots  in  the  business  structure  of  the 
great  nonmonopolistic  corporations  and  start 
my  own  business  in  one  or  another  of  these 
areas." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  for  the  inclusion  of  additional 
statements  regarding  Senator  Benton  for 
14  legislative  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  made  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Ribicoff  assumed 
the  chair. ' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 


liam Benton  was  both  student  and 
teacher.  Yoimg  in  heart,  full  of  curi- 
osity, he  spent  his  life  absorbing  the 
world  about  him.  His  curiosity  was  in- 
satiable. His  enthusiasm  for  all  the  pos- 
sibilities for  reason  and  progress  was 
boundless.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  such 
energy  and  imagination,  enthusiasm  and 
vitality.  His  life  spent  in  learning  was 
also  spent  in  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  through  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  and  its  affiliated  com- 
panies, through  the  Benton  Foundation, 
and  in  his  daily  contacts  with  people  in 
good  causes. 

He  served  the  Nation  well.  He  served 
it  in  the  State  Department.  He  served 
it  with  distinction  and  bravery  in  this 
body.  He  was  a  constant  som'ce  of  in- 
spiration and  a  constant  source  of  sup- 
port for  his  many  friends,  including  two 
generations  of  Stevensons. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see 
the  likes  of  Bill  Benton.  His  death  is  a 
sad  loss  not  only  for  his  familj'  but  also 
his  friends,  among  whom  I  count  myseli 
one.  It  is  a  sad  loss  for  the  Nation. ' 

Five  years  and  two  months  ago.  th.e 
University  of  Chicago  marked  the  25ta 
anniversary  of  William  Benton  as  pub- 
lisher and  chairman  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britamiica.  Addressing  a  banquet  on  that 
occasion,  the  university's  former  presi- 
dent. Robert  M.  Hutchins,  spoke  of  Wil- 
liam Benton's  benefactions  and  con- 
cluded: 

We  must  hope  that  he  wUl  live  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

To  our  sorrow,  he  did  not.  The  de- 
gree to  which  his  death  is  humanitVs 
loss  is  reflected  well,  I  think,  in  the  com- 
ments by  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Robert  M.  Hutchins 

William  Benton  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  teachers.  When  he  got  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  of  con- 
tinuing the  labors  of  his  forebears.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
induce  him  lo  become  one  of  Its  principal  oi- 
ficers. 

As  virc  president  of  the  university,  he  ex- 
ploited every  means  of  usin^  Its  intellectual 
resonrres  for  the  widest  possible  educational 
purpo-ses.  He  revitalized  the  Universitv  of 
Chicago  Roundtable,  the  oldest  educational 
program  on  the  air,  and  develoi>ed  an  interest 
In  educational  films  lliat  was  later  to  flower 
in  the  establii;hment  of  a  couipan\  called  E..- 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

He  persi.aded  the  trustees  of  the  Universi'v 
of  Chicago.  agaiiiA^t  their  will,  to  accent  the 
gift  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  from  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Company.  He  had  to  put  up  the 
working  capital  himself.  Nobody  thought  at 
that  tmie  that  this  gift  would  enrich  either 
the  luiiversity  or  the  Benton  family.  Tlie  be-^t 
that  was  hoped  for  wr.s  that  the  compaiiy 
would  not  drain  resources  from  the  univer- 
sity and  that  It  would  not  bankrupt  the  Ben- 
ton family. 

For  thirty  years  after  Bill  Benlon  tot.k  over 
Britannica.  he  poured  out  thousands  of  mem- 
orunda  demanding,  in  good  times  and  bad, 
further  expenditures  to  Improve  Britannica 
products  as  instruments  of  education. 

He  believed,  as  the  fotuidlng  fathers  did, 
that  the  eullghtennient  of  people  was  indis- 
pensable to  a  just  society.  The  Britannica 
companies  were  dedicated  to  this  task. 
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His  interest  In  education  led  blm  into 
trusteeship  of  many  Institutions,  notably  the 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, University  of  Bridgeport,  and  Bran- 
dels  University.  He  was  a  good  trustee:  he 
did  not  try  to  run  the  university;  he  asked 
the  right  questions. 

He  went  to  the  State  Department  because 
he  saw  a  chance  to  work  for  enlightenment 
on  a  world  scale.  Be  organized  the  first 
delegation  to  UNESCO,  and  remained  in  close 
relationship  to  that  organization  all  his  life, 
returning  to  it  as  ambassador  toward  the 
end  of  his  career.  He  collaborated  with  Sena- 
tor Pulbrlght  in  setting  up  the  program  in 
international  education  associated  with  that 
Senator's  name.  He  ■was  interested  in  all  the 
media  of  communication,  not  for  propaganda, 
but  for  the  education  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

He  was  committed  to  the  prlnc^ief  for 
wbk:h  this  republic  was  founded,  the  chief  of 
which  is  free,  independent,  inquiry  and  de- 
bate. When  he  was  In  the  Senate,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  oppose  publicly  the  threat 
to  these  prtnctplea  presented  by  those  who 
were  exploiting  the  cold  war  to  repress  the 
basic  freedoms  of  Americans.  If  these  repres- 
sive effort*  tiad  succeeded.  It  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  program  of  enlightenment  to 
which  he  was  committed. 

William  Benton  was  an  educational  states- 
man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montaria. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Con- 
necticut and  Illinois  in  expressing  my 
deep  personal  regret  at  the  passing  of 
Bill  Benton. 

Mr.  Benton  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Senate.  He  served  with  courage  and 
integrity,  and  I  think  that  because  of  that 
coTirage  and  integrity  he  was  defeated 
after  serving  one  term.  But  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  He  was  willing  to  take  his 
chances  and  was  willing  to  take  his  lot. 

Bill  Benton  and  his  family  had  a  close 
connection  with  the  State  of  Montana, 
because  his  folks  homesteaded  along  the 
highline.  as  we  call  it.  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  in  the  period  prior  to 
the  First  World  War.  He  was  also  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
Montana  State  University,  at  Bozeman. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  the  development 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  even  though  he 
lived  in  the  East. 

He  was  a  man  whom  we  all  respected 
and  admired.  He  was  a  man  who,  on  the 
basis  of  sheer  ability,  was  able  to  lift 
himself  up  and  to  achieve  a  position  of 
prominence  in  the  advertising  world,  in 
the  academic  world,  and  in  the  political 
world. 

We  will  miss  Bill  Benton.  All  I  want  to 
say  in  concltision  is  that  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
my  daughter,  Ann,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  the  family  of  Bill  Benton  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  FASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  eulogize  a  former  colleague,  the  late 
William  Benton,  former  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  whose  impress  on  this  Sen- 
ate did  not  end  with  his  departure  from 
this  Chamber  20  years  ago. 

Each  year  the  Congbessional  Record 
would  brins  contributicms  to  a  better 
America,  contributions  that  would  bear 
the  impress  of  Bill  Benton,  his  thoughts, 
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Wisconsin  should  at  once  sub  nit  his  resig- 
nation from  this  body.  'That  would  be  an 
bon«»:able  and  decisive  gestuns  on  his  part. 
Only  so  could  he  take  the  oaly  step  now 
open  to  him  to  make  amends  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  to  his  great  pre^ecessco-s  (the 
LaFollettes)  in  the  seat  be  now  oeeupies  In 
the  Senate,  and  to  his  cc^eagucs  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Senator  from  Wiseoiisln  refuses  to 
resign — and  there  is  nothing  ii  his  record  to 
indicate  that  he  wlU  ck>  other  than  refuse — 
then  I  suggest  at  least  be  refriun  from  tak- 
ing any  further  part  In  the  ^tivitics  and 
procedures  of  the  United  Stated  Senate  until 
ray  resolution  has  been  received  and  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  an  1  AduUnistra- 
tion.  and  until  action  has  bee  i  taken  upon 
it  by  the  Committee  and  bf  the  United 
States  Senate  Itself. 

It  was  war.  A  dozen  or  mbre  Senators 
came  up  to  Benton  afterward  to  repeat 
their  own  admiration  of  Bei  iton's  "cour- 
age"— ^perliaps  some  tlx)ugh  r  him  a  little 
crazy.  Herbert  Tiehman  opealy  came  to 
Benton's  support  after  b<  introduced 
the  resolution,  and  he  would  do  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  long  montris  of  battle 
that  lay  ahead. 

Benton  had  accumulated 
soui'ces  mounds  of  material 
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of  the  82d  Congress. 

McCarthy  himself  at  otce  assailed 
Benton  as  being  "a  mental  nidget,"  but 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  having 
trouble  in  getting  his  hands  tax  any  epi- 
sodes in  Benton's  private  arfd  puUic  Kfe 
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that  could  be  forged  into  a  weapon  for 
attacking  him.  Driven  to  inventing  evi- 
dence in  sui^rart  of  his  accusations,  he 
charged,  for  example,  that  Benton  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs  had  induced  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  buy  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
films  for  use  in  the  informatirai  pro- 
gram. The  charge  boomeranged  when 
Benton  produced  proof  showing  that  he 
had  explicitly  prohibited  the  employees 
of  the  information  program  from  pur- 
chasing Britannica  films  for  use  in  the 
progiam  and  that  no  such  films  were 
subsequently  purchased.  McCarthy  went 
on  to  charge  that  the  Britannica  Film 
Co.  employed  Communists  who  left  their 
mark  on  the  character  of  the  classroom 
talking  pictures  the  company  produced. 
That  charge  also  backfired  when  Benton 
showed  that  the  films  McCarthy  at- 
tacked were  scientific  films  produced  by 
A.T.  &  T.  before  Benton  had  bought  the 
film  company.  Even  so,  Benton  de- 
manded that  his  accuser  both  Identify 
the  alleged  Conmiunists  by  name  and 
specify  even  a  single  film  which  showed 
traces  of  Communist  influence.  Mc- 
Carthy could  produce  no  names  and  no 
evidence. 

In  mid-September,  Benton,  working 
with  John  Howe  and  with  Kenneth  M. 
Birkhead,  completed  the  10-count  in- 
dictment of  McCarthy,  and  Benton  then 
read  it  in  an  appearance  before  the  Gil- 
lette subcommittee.  Many  of  the  counts 
docimiented  instances  where  McCarthy 
had  perjured  liimself  and  had  practiced 
fraud  and  deceit.  None  of  this,  however, 
immediately  brought  the  Senate  to  take 
decisive  action. 

Fortunately,  the  listed  instances  of  Mc- 
Carthy's lying  included  items  about  his 
financial  irregularities,  beginning  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  accepted  $10,000 
from  the  Lustron  Corp.,  makers  of  pre- 
fabricated housing,  to  influence  housing 
legislation.  Financial  irregularity  was 
stwnething  the  public  could  grasp,  and  it 
was  hard  for  a  U.S.  Senator  accused  of 
i*.  to  wriggle  his  way  free  if  hard  evidence 
supported  the  charge.  The  mounds  of 
evidence  on  this  point  did  not  look  good 
for  McCarthy.  His  financial  specula- 
tion— ^much  of  it  with  fimds  drawn  from 
financial  contribtuions  to  his  anti-Com- 
munist campaign — began  to  be  spread  on 
the  public  record. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  McCarthy 
was  eventually  censured  by  the  Senate 
in  1955,  it  was  for  his  two  offenses  against 
the  Senate  itself,  for  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  Gillette  subcommittee 
investigating  Benton's  charges,  and  for 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Wat- 
kins  committee  that  investigated  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be 
censured  for  his  treatment  of  the  Gil- 
lette subcommittee. 

There  remains  one  classic  example  of 
Benton's  unwavering  courage  in  this  con- 
frontation. In  April  1952,  McCarthy  ap- 
peared on  Edward  R.  Murrow's  televi- 
sion show  to  charge  that  Benton,  in  his 
accusations,  was  protecting  himself, 
using  the  Senate's  constitutional  immu- 
nity against  libel.  All  of  Benton's  charges 
had  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Benton  was  a  wealthy  man,  indeed 
a  multimillionaire,  and  so  the  implica- 
tion was  that  he  had  launched  his 
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charges  recklessly  from  a  shielded  sanc- 
tuary where  he  could  not  be  held  ac- 
coimtable  in  any  way  if  proven  wrong. 
The  next  day  Benton  rose  in  the  Senate 
to  waive  his  immunity,  thus  challenging 
McCarthy  to  sue  him  for  hbel.  Benton 
went  on  the  Murrow  program  and  re- 
peated anew  his  waiver  of  immunity  and 
challenged  McCarthy  to  sue.  Thus,  with 
his  bluff  called,  McCarthy  retained  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams  to  file  suit  for 
$2  million.  ExacUy  as  Benton  had  hoped, 
this  brought  the  matter  into  the  law 
court  where  evidence  would  be  governed 
by  strict  procedure,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  could  not  hide  or  resort  to  the 
diversionary  tactics  which  he  practiced 
in  Congress. 

Obviously  Senator  McCarthy  had  no 
desire  to  pursue  the  matter  in  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  further  discredit  him. 
and  he  wanted  the  last  word.  After 
Benton's  defeat  for  the  Senate,  McCartiiy 
withdrew  his  suit,  saying  to  the  press: 

I  cannot  find  a  single  person  in  the  United 
States  who  believes  Benton's  charges,  so  I 
withdraw  the  lawsuit. 

Benton  then  worked  with  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress  to 
invite  citizens  who  did  indeed  believe 
him.  The  "I  Believe"  Committee  was 
formed  which  placed  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune, 
calling  (HI  citizens  to  come  forward  If 
they  believed  in  William  Benton.  There 
was  a  coupon  for  those  responding  to 
indicate  their  confidence  and  subscribe  to 
pay  for  the  advertisement.  The  first  two 
ads  raised  $20,000,  enough  to  repeat  the 
message  in  20  newspapers  across  the 
country.  Thousands  of  citizens  responded, 
and  their  names  were  forwarded  to 
Washington,  but  McCarthy  and  his  at- 
torney did  not  rise  to  the  bait. 

Benton  was  willing  to  challenge,  he 
was  willing  to  risk,  he  was  willing  to 
stand.  There  are  many  morals  and  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  this  remarkable 
man,  who  was  my  personal  friend.  He  was 
full  of  contradictions;  he  proved  that  a 
man  could  be  htmest  and  become 
wealthy;  he  proved  that  a  man  could 
move  out  in  frwit  and  not  be  alone;  and 
he  proved  that  a  man  could  wear  his 
principles  on  his  sleeve  and  become  suc- 
cessful and  influential.  Somehow  Bill 
Benton  actually  lived  by  all  those  maxims 
and  parables  that  most  people  rwnember 
only  in  church  an  Sunday,  if  at  all.  He 
worked  to  make  this  country  a  better, 
saner,  and  more  enlightened  place.  And 
his  contribution  to  the  Senate,  during 
his  brief  tenure,  was  a  lesson  in  fearless 
hwiesty,  and  devotion  to  duty.  William 
Benton  supplied  that  ingredient  without 
wliich  we  can  have  no  democracy — en- 
lightened courage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  the  Senate  a  distinguished  former 
member  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  for- 
mer Senator  William  B.  Benton  of 
Connecticut. 

Bill  Benton  served  but  a  comparatively 
brief  time  in  this  Chamber— from  1949 
to  1952 — but  left  his  mark  fixed  indehbly 
upon  the  memories  of  those  of  us  w^ho 
were  fortunate  enough  to  serve  with  hirr), 
as  I  was,  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


Few  men  have  come  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  •with  his  wide  range 
of  experience  in  business  and  public 
service.  He  had  at  least  five  careers — 
advertising  executive,  university  ofiBcial, 
diplomat,  director  of  a  vast  publishing 
empire  and  Senator.  Through  his  own 
efforts,  he  became  wealthy  as  a  young 
man  but  chose  to  regard  himself  as  an 
educator  and  statesman. 

Bill  Benton's  greatest  asset  was  cour- 
age. Just  as  he  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  his  time  in 
business  and  thereby  revolutionized  ad- 
vertising, he  was  \mwilling  to  remain  si- 
lent when  the  forces  of  fear  and  vitu- 
peration stalked  the  land. 

Although  men  with  'weaker  con- 
sciences found  it  politic  to  remain  silent. 
Bill  Benton  had  the  courage  to  speak 
up,  and  in  so  doing,  helped  restore  san- 
ity to  a  distracted  country;  His  decision 
was  an  impopular  one  at  the  time.  It  was 
to  co6t  him  the  seat  in  the  Senate  that 
he  revered  and  loved  so  deeply. 

Yet,  with  Edmund  Burke,  he  could 
say: 

Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  be- 
trays Instead  of  servwg  you  if  be  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  take  great  pride 
in  saluting  William  B.  Benton,  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  whose  goeJ  was  the 
betterment  of  mankind  and  mourn  his 
passing. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  former  Senator,  and  old 
friend.  William  Benton  of  Connecticut. 
The  memory  of  Bill  Benton  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  broad  legacy  he  leaves  be- 
hind him,  but  some  words  in  recognition 
of  his  many  contributions  are  in  order. 

I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  know- 
ing this  distinruished  former  Senator. 
The  value  of  his  acquaintance  and  coun- 
sel, bom  of  vast  experience  stretching 
far  beyond  our  mutual  profession  of 
pt^itics,  reflected  his  own  great  wisdom, 
his  judgment,  and  unparalleled  devotion 
to  public  service. 

Bill  Benton  was  a  remarkaWe  man,  and 
a  remartable  character.  Bom  in  1900  to 
parents  active  in  the  ministry  and  local 
school  systems  of  Minneaprtis,  he  even- 
tually worked  his  way  through  Yale 
University  as  a  high-stake  auction  bridge 
player.  Upon  graduation,  Bill  turned 
down  a  Rhodes  scholarship  for  a  career 
in  advertising,  forming  in  1929  the 
pioneering  Benttm  and  Bowles  agency 
which  prospered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression.  In  1935,  then  a  mil- 
honaire.  Bill  Benton  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
developed  new  projects  in  educational 
radio  and  movies.  His  record  of  success- 
ful business  ventures  in  the^e  years  was 
marked  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
Muzak  Corp..  and  the  management  of  a 
publishing  empire  based  on  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  enterprises. 

His  career  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  statesman  began  in  1939 
as  adviser  to  Nelson  Rockefeller,  then 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Appointed  by  President  Truman  in  1945 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  a  post  he  held  for  2  years. 
Bill    organized    the    Voice    of    America 
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broadcasts,  and  worked  to  establish 
UNESCO,  the  United  National  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. During  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, he  served  as  chief  U.S.  member 
of  the  UNESCO  executive  board,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

In  1949,  Bill  Benton  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Chester  Bowles  of  Connec- 
ticut to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  later 
won  election  in  his  own  right  to  the 
remainder  of  former  Senator  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin's  unexpired  term.  His  3-year 
record  in  the  Senate  was  marked  by 
compassionate  and  competent  represen- 
tation of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation, 
and  was  highlighted  by  opposition  to 
the  anti-Communist  crusades  of  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Joseph 
McCarthy. 

Much  of  the  fortune  and  success 
amassed  by  Bill  Benton  accrued  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  mail.  His  interest 
in  American  art  enriched  collections  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  and  his 
business  acumen  helped  sustain  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  a  contractual  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
empire.  The  William  Benton  Foundation 
continues  today  its  philanthropic  pur- 
pose. 

The  hfe  of  tliis  notable  American 
deserves  more  than  mere  mention  in 
these  pages.  I  miss  my  good  friend  and 
former  Senator,  Bill  Benton,  and  com- 
mend his  accomplishments  and  ideals 
to  the  attention  of  all  Americans 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  former  Senator  William  B. 
Benton,  who  died  on  March  18  at  the  age 
of  72. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sen- 
ator Benton's  life  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  American  dream.  He  spent  most  of 
his  teenage  years  helping  Iiis  mother 
homestead  on  a  claim  in  Montana,  and 
then  came  east  where  he  compiled  a  dis- 
tinguished academic  record  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Duiing  the  boom  years  of  the 
1920's,  he  established  himself  as  a  leader 
in  the  advertising  industry,  finally  start- 
ing his  own  firm  in  1929.  Despite  the 
stock  market  crash  and  the  depression 
the  new  firm  of  Benton  and  Bowles  pros- 
pered and  won  a  reputation  for  innova- 
tion in  advertising. 

In  1936.  William  Benton  left  the  ad- 
vertising business  and  joined  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  served  as 
vice  president  untU  1945.  Also  during  that 
time,  he  bought  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica of  which  he  was  publisher.  He 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
State  in  1945.  and  in  1949  was  appointed 
to  the  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy.  During 
his  Senate  tenure,  which  lasted  imtil 
1953,  Senator  Benton  became  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  this  body  to  challenge 
the  allegations  being  made  by  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  as  well  as 
the  tactics  he  used. 

Although  he  was  defeated  when  he 
sought  elecUon  to  a  full  Senate  term  in 
1952,  Senator  Benton  reentered  public 
service  in  1963,  when  he  was  appointed 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO.  He  held 
that  post  for  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  William 
Benton  will  be  long  remembered  for  his 
accomplishments  in  both  the  public  and 
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simple :  he  was  trying  to  help  out,  and  he 
could  not  say  no  to  a  couple  of  friends.  .  .  . 

That's  the  real  story  of  Bill  Benton,  a  tact- 
less, not  too  likable  fellow,  who  all  his  life 
has  worked  much  harder  than  necessary  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet. 

My  friends,  when  a  man  has  heard  what  I 
h.ive  heard  tonight,  he  has  heard  the  obitu- 
ary he  hopes  his  wife  and  children  will  hear — 
and  he  should  be  ready  for  the  grave.  But  I 
have,  I  trust,  a  surprise  in  store  for  so  or- 
derly a  fate.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  my  high  privilege  to  serve  this 
great  university  for  thirty-two  years.  ...  It 
Is  my  detenuination  to  serve  it  as  best  I 
can  for  yet  thirty-two  more,  or  at  least  until 
that  career,  the  facts  of  which  have  been  so 
stretched  tonight,  can  be  stretched  no  fvur- 
ther  down  the  years.  In  thirty-two  years  I 
shall  only  be  one  hundred.  When  he  retired 
at  seventy,  Coach  Stagg  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bob 
Hutchins  and  said.  "Young  man.  I'll  be  coach- 
ing football  when  Tm  one  hundred."  And  so 
he  was.  .  .  . 

I  give  thanks  to  the  university  and  to  the 
preceding  speakers  for  the  great  honor  done 
me  tonight.  Henceforward  1  shall  try  to  de- 
serve it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  a  problem  which  Is 
around  us  and  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  me,  as  a  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
U.S.  Government  versus  its  responsibil- 
ities of  trust  to  the  Indian  people  of 
America. 

A  staff  writer  for  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Leroy  Aarons,  recently  visited  my 
home  State  and  wrote  a  lengthy  and  per- 
ceptive article  about  changes  taking 
place  at  Zunl.  an  Indian  pueblo  there. 

His  article  includes  two  strong  asser- 
tions, which  he  £4}plies  not  only  to  this 
one  pueblo  but  also  to  our  relations  with 
aD  Indians  and  to  aD  Indian  affairs: 

No  real  change  will  take  place  without  a 
continuing  Intensive  government  commit- 
ment. Half-hearted  efforts  in  the  past  have 
accounted  for  the  consistent  betrayal  of 
Indian  hc^es. 

That  judgment  by  Mr.  Aarons  is  quite 
clear:  our  efforts  have  been  halfhearted, 
and  otir  Indian  citizens'  hopes  have  been 
betrayed. 

I  personally  feel  that  "betrayed"  is  too 
strong  a  word — too  active,  too  suggestive 
of  deliberate  intent — to  describe  what 
has  happened.  But  halfhearted  efforts — 
too  little  done  too  late — are  almost  cer- 
tainly true  of  our  relations  with  Indians 
over  many  years. 

Let  me  cite,  in  an  uncritical  and  thor- 
oughly factual  way,  just  one  program 
which  has  become  an  example  of  half- 
hearted efforts — the  Navajo  Indian  ir- 
rigation project. 

In  186a,  we  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Navajos  which  promised  heads  of  fam- 
ilies specified  land  holdings  on  which 
they  could  live  and  support  a  family.  The 
land  Is  so  arid  that,  without  irrigation.  It 
will  not  5UW>ort  such  groups. 

Surely  the  treaty,  therefore,  implies  an 


obligation  to  pro\nde  such  water.  It  took 
us  88  years — till  1956 — to  recognize  that 
imderlying  obligation,  which  we  did,  in 
positive  language  in  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act.  But  it  was  another  6  years 
before  we  began  to  do  anything  about  it 
by  authorizing  the  beginning  of  this 
project. 

To  know  why  the  project  matters,  one 
has  to  know  we  are  talking  about  16.5 
million  acres  in  New  Mexico,  Aiizona  and 
Utah,  with  a  population  of  134,000  peo- 
ple. One  has  to  know  that,  up  until  10 
years  ago,  this  area  had  no  sizeable  de- 
velopment of  roads  or  the  kind  of  com- 
munications which  make  economic  de- 
velopment pos-cible.  To  put  it  simply, 
there  are  virtually  no  job  opportunities 
for  more  than  64  percent  of  tlaose  Nava- 
jos ready,  willing  and  able  to  work. 

Today  there  are  56,000  Navajos  at 
every  level  of  education.  Tomorrow,  their 
entrance  into  the  labor  market,  at  a 
rate  of  2,000  young  Navajos  every  year, 
v.'in  create  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
Navajos  economy.  Wheie  will  they  go  if 
they  do  not  have  jobs? 

That  is  why  the  Navajos  give  the  ir- 
rigation project  the  tribe's  No.  1  pri- 
ority— because  it  has  great  potential  for 
curing  their  critical  unemployed  situa- 
tion, which  underlies  almost  every  prob- 
lem on  the  reser\'ation. 

Because  they  know  this,  they  have  be- 
gun to  prepare  their  people  for  com- 
pletion of  the  project — training  them  for 
the  vaiiety  of  jobs  it  will  create,  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural,  and  even  edu- 
cating their  young  people  for  a  new  hfe 
in  an  agrarian  economy. 

How  have  we  treated  the  Navajos'  No. 
1  priority  in  Congress? 

The  original  plan,  as  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, called  for  a  series  of  eight  annual 
appropriations,  which  would  have  put 
the  first  Irrigation  water  onto  the  land 
ill  1970. 

Par  the  first  2  years,  the  funds  were 
appropriated  as  scheduled.  Then,  half- 
heartedness  took  over,  and  the  sched- 
ule has  never  been  met  again. 

It  is  now  1973,  and  there  is  still  no 
water  on  the  land. 

There  will  be  no  water  by  1975,  the 
second  target  date,  adopted  when  it  be- 
came clear  we  did  not  intend  to  meet  the 
1970  deadline — not  unless  we  appropriate 
$19  million  for  the  project  this  year  and 
$25  miUion  next  year. 

Yet  the  administration  is  asking  for 
only  $10.5  mUIion  this  year.  Even  If  we 
appropriate  that,  it  is  unlikely  we  would 
increase  the  appropriation  by  two  and 
a  haJf  for  next  fiscal  year. 

So.  in  short,  what  we  have  is  another 
story  of  tlie  kind  of  which  there  are  all 
too  many — halfhearted  efforts,  which 
may  almost  merit  Mr.  Aaron's  more 
dramatic  phrase,  "a  betrayal  of  Indian 
hopes." 

At  Zuni,  the  pueblo  covered  In  the 
Post  story,  the  Governor  is  an  extrswDrdi- 
nary  man.  Robert  Lewis. 

He  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  me  a  step 
I  believe  must  be  taken  if  Indian  self- 
determination  is  to  succeed.  He  said — 

We  must  be  able  to  take  those  people,  In- 
dian and  non -Indian  alike,  who  have  goA-em- 
mental  experience  and  put  them  to  work 
for  the  tribes.  Yet  how  can  we  ask  tbem  to 
come  If  they  lose  all  the  employee  benefits 


they  have  earned,  which  we  can  never  match 
for  them?  To  help  tis  do  our  Job,  the  gov- 
ernment must  allow  them  to  keep  those 
bene£tc  while  they  help  us  on  our  way. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  program 
this  o'atstanding  leader  of  his  people  calls 
for  has  been  presented  to  this  body  in 
S.  1340,  the  Federal  Employees  Indian 
Tribal  Organizational  Transfer  Act.  I 
shall  support  this  act.  and  I  call  upon 
other  Senators  to  do  so. 

I  also  ask  tliis  body  some  serious  ques- 
tior,s: 

Is  it  not  time  to  look  at  the  whole  body 
of  oui'  laws  which  govern  our  relations 
with  Indian  citizens? 

Is  it  not  our  obligation  now  to  begin 
to  reevaluate  all  these  relationships? 

Can  the  workings  of  Government — in 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Justice 
DepartTTiCnt  particularly — which  apply 
to  non-Indians  be  made  to  fit  the  diver- 
sity of  tribes,  nations  and  pueblos,  or  do 
they  not  need  special  application  to  these 
special  people? 

I  ask  these  questions,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  end  our  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  tribes.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  self-management— not 
"tenniiiation,"  the  disastrous  policy  of 
the  1950'.s — is  the  only  way  to  keep  faith 
witli  our  Indian  citizens.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  swirl  of  events  makes  it 
urgent  that  we  finally  break  the  chain 
of  half-hearted  commitment  and  reen- 
courage  the  thrust  toward  Indian  self- 
determination  by  dramatic  action. 

Indians  must  finally  have  the  freedom 
50  many  of  us  find  it  hard  to  grant,  "the 
right  to  fail." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "The  Zuni  Story:  A  Be- 
ginning for  Self-Reliance  on  the  Reser- 
vation' by  Leroy  F.  Aarons,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  April  1,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Zrm  Stort:    A   BEciirmN-c   fob   Sex-F- 

Rn-IANCE     ON     THE    RESERVATIOJU 

(By  Leroy  F.  Aarons) 

Zuni.  N.  Mex. — Zunl  is  a  "downtown"  with 
adobe  pueblos  separated  by  gullies  of  mud. 
It  is  drums  beating  in  mid-afteruooa.  It  is 
Indians  in  full  ceremonial  regalia  dancing  re- 
ligious rituals  in  the  village  square. 

But  Zuni  is  also  single-family  homes  of 
wood  and  cinder  block  growing  up  along- 
side the  ancient  adobe  dwellings.  And  it  is 
TV  antennas  and  pickup  trucks  and  a  new 
airport  and  a  huge  Catholic  church  that  dom- 
inates the  "downtown"  area. 

Such  is  the  setting,  an  overlay  of  the  tra- 
ditional and  the  inherited,  the  adapted  and 
the  new,  in  which  a  little-noted  test  Is  tak- 
ing place,  an  experiment  In  self-reliance  that 
holds  important  implications  for  American 
reservation  Indians  in  general.  The  experi- 
ence, which  has  assiin^d  greater  urgency 
with  the  violent  swirl  of  events  at  Wounded 
Knee  and  elsewhere,  seeks  to  answer  the 
question  of  whether  rescn-ation  Indians  can 
lift  themselves  up  within  the  bureaucratic 
system — or  whether  they  must,  as  radical  In- 
dians say,  return  to  the  warpath  to  reclaim 
their  legacy. 

The  Nixon  admin istraticdi  concept  being 
tried  on  the  640-equare-mUc  Zuni  reserva- 
tion. 40  miles  south  of  Gallup,  Is  termed 
"Eelf-determination."  the  notion  being  to 
give  Indians  greater  control  over  their  own 
affairs.   The  Zunls  and  the  Micco«ukees  of 
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Florida  are  the  only  two  tribes  Involved  In 
full-fledged  trials  of  the  policy. 

Some  Indians  are  nervous  about  self-de- 
termination, seeing  it  as  potential  camou- 
flage for  "termination,"  the  disastrous  pol- 
icy of  the  1950s  which  sought  to  cast  Indi- 
ans adrift  from  all  federal  guardianship.  But 
it  differs,  at  least  in  concept.  Self-determina- 
tion is  designed  to  free  tribes  from  the  ad- 
ministrative and  policy  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indtan  Affairs  (BIAJ ,  while  preserving  fed- 
eral financial  aid  and  the  unique  trusteeship 
of  Indian  lands.  By  its  grant  of  local  con- 
trol, it  offers,  as  many  Indians  have  de- 
manded, "the  right  to  faU." 

A    GENTLE,    FRIENDLY     PEOPLE 

The  Zuni  reservation  was  chosen  two  years 
ago  as  one  laboratory  of  the  policy.  If  it 
worked  here,  the  plan  was  to  encourage  its 
adoption  by  other  tribes. 

The  Zunis  were  ripe  for  experimentation. 
A  gentle,  friendly  people,  they  have  lived  on 
this  land  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  are 
the  largest  of  the  18  Pueblo  tribes,  with  a 
population  of  some  5,000  (nearly  tripled  In 
the  last  50  years).  Zuni  was  one  of  the  so- 
called  Seven  Cities  of  Gold  sought  by  Coro- 
nado  in  1540.  The  Spanish  influence  is  still 
felt.  In  the  surnames,  in  the  religion  (90 
per  cent  are  Catholic,  although  the  ancient 
tribal  rituals  and  dance.s  are  still  widely 
observed)  and  the  architecture  of  churches 
and  missions. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  among  the  few 
tribes  which  have  not  been  forced  to  move 
from  their  original  home  lands,  which  may 
account  for  the  integrity  the  Zuqi  culture 
has  managed  to  maintain.  Many  Zunis  speak 
only  their  original  language. 

In  addition,  the  Zunis  have  an  economic 
base  in  the  widespread  practice  of  part-time 
silversmith ing  and  Jewelry  making.  Nearly 
every  home  hi  this  tiny  capital  village  of  the 
reservation  has  one  or  more  craftsmen  who 
supplement  their  Incomes  bv  making  and 
selling  Jewelry  to  white  traders.  A  few  have 
become  wealthy  by  crafting  magnificent 
adornments  of  inlaid  turquoise,  coral,  mother 
of  pearl  and  shell. 

By  and  large,  the  Zunis  suffer  from  many 
of  the  same  handicaps  found  among  most 
other  reservation  Indians:  absence  of  natiu-al 
resources  (there  la  some  timber,  and  graz- 
ing land  for  sheep  and  cattle  i .  a  low  level  of 
education,  poor  health  conditions,  a  high 
rate  of  alcoholism.  At  the  same  time,  their 
population  is  increasing  at  twice  the  national 
rate. 

JOBS  AND  ROOT  BEER 

But  there  are  assets,  as  well.  One  of  them 
is  Robert  Lewis,  a  former  pUimt>er  and  jack- 
of-all-trades  who  became  governor  of  the 
tribe  in  1966.  A  short,  peppery  man.  half 
Cherokee,  half  Zuni.  who  goes"  to  work  in 
dungarees,  bolo  tie  and  cowboy  hat.  Lewis  Is 
a  take-charge  individual  who  would  advance 
in  even  the  most  hostile  non-Indian  environ- 
ment. Among  the  Zunis,  generally  imagres- 
slve  and  timid,  he  is  a  dynamo  "who  com- 
mands grudging  admiration  even  from  his  de- 
tractors, who  feel  he  is  going  too  far  too  fast. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  in  1966.  Lewis  or- 
dered an  extensive  siu-vey  of  most  of  the  Zuni 
population,  designed  to  learn  what  it  Is  they 
wanted  for  a  better  life.  The  answers  that 
flooded  back  covered  a  remarkable  range, 
from  Jobs — the  thing  most  mentioned — to 
a  go-kart  track,  a  drive-In  theater,  tennis 
courts,  babysitting  service,  a  dude  ranch  and 
a  root  beer  stand. 

Drawing  on  the  survey.  Lewis  initiated 
studies  for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Zuni  people,  aimed  at  Increasing  individual 
income,  enhancing  educational  opportunity 
and  improving  living  conditions.  With  heavy 
technical  input  from  BIA  advisers,  Lewis  and 
a  team  of  committees  produced  the  Zuni 
Plan  in  1969— a  five-year,  $50-million  blue- 
print for  lifting  the  Zunis  Into  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

Lewis  took  the  plan  to  Washington  and 
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lobbied  vigorously  with  the  bIa 
bureaucrats  and  probably  hal ' 
of  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  

casting  about  for  a  tribe  wit! 
Its  self-determination  concept 
cepts — Zuni     planning     and 
nation — happened  to  converg  ; 
place  at  the  same  time. 

In  July,  1970,  the  Zunis  and 
a  contract  transferring  most 
tions  on  the  Zuni  reservatioi 
Lewis,  in  addition  to  being 
also  be  superintendent  (the 
agency  head  on  reservations) 

All  Bureau  jobs  held  by  fe< 
would  be  phased  out  and  fille  l 
money  earmarked  for  tribal 
filtered     through     the     trlba 
rather  than  the  local  BIA  arm 
employee,  with  the  title  of  " 
charge,"    (a  man  named  Johi 
stay  on  as  a  technical  adviser 
of  certain  nontransferable 
sponslbilltles,  such  as  land 

The  tribal  takeover,  coupled 
Jected  Zuni  Plan,  added  up  t< 
ary  concept  for  reservation 
same  time,  the  Zvinls  voted, 
terlstlcally  small  turnout  of 
constitution   delineating   thre  ; 
government. 
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That  was  July,  1970.  In  Mar4h 
the  report  card,  as  supplied  by 

BIA  has  been  phasing  out; 
by  federal  employees  two 
now  held  by  Zunis. 

Thei-e  has  been  a  tremendou  s 
eral  money — about  $19 
ety  of  agencies,  like  the 
ment    Administration, 
capita  than  any  other 
the  period.  Some  examples: 
velop  an  Industrial  park 
tribal  building  and  community 
millloxi   from   the  BIA  for  a 
public  health  hospital:    and 
for  construction  of  280  new 

Beyond  construction,  the 
progress  on   paving   roads, 
sewer  lagoon  from  sacred  trlbt  I 
has  formed  or  absorbed  four 
prises — an  airline,  a  cement 
struction  company  and  a  sol 
machinery  firm. 

The  tribe  has  increased  its 
roll  from  a  handful  of  seven 
Per  capita  annual  income, 
tribal  sources,  has  gone  from 
$1,200  today.  Unemployment 
54  per  cent  to  33  per  cent 

If  even  this  partial  list  read 
her  of  Commerce  brochure, 
much  probing  to  learn  that 
mony  on  the  Zuni  reservation 

In  Its  haste  to  transform  the 
the    administration    may    hai  e 
quickly,  especially  In  replacii  g 
white  technicians  with  untrained 
result  has  been  a  series  of 

Example:    The  tribe  . 

company,  named  Redl-Mlx,  ani 
to  five  Zuni  Vietnam  veterans, 
governor's  stepson.  A  white 
hired,  but  the  young  veterani 
could  do  it  without  him.  Su 
young  operators  burned  out 
overload  hjg,  and  lost  $16,000 
from  mismanagement. 

Example:  With  the  tribes  e 
a  co-op  trading  post  corporati  in 
to  try  to  draw  the  Zunis'  Jewelr  r 
iness  away  from  the  white  d 
inexperienced  Zuni  directors 
how  to  take  advantage  of  an 
saving  loopholes  involving 
tions.   The  co-op   began   losir  e; 
Zuni  silversmiths  generally 
favor  of  higher-paying  white 
fort  to  get  the  tribe  to  take 
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failed  when  the  tribe  could  _ 
payments  on  a  $25,000  Federal 
ministration  loan. 

Example:   The  tribe  cont 
Department  of  Housing  and  Url^an 
ment's  special  self-help  housing 
280  wood  and  cinderblock 
of  $14,000  apiece.  The  deal 
vlclual    occupant    to    contrlbutfe 
equivalent  "sweat  equity,"  Incluaing 
wiring,  plumbing  and  painting 
Zunis,  used  to  generations  of  li 
los,  didn't  know  the  first  thing 
or  plumbing,  with  the  result  tha  t 
fell  way  behind  schedule 
eral  fluids. 
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A    BAND    OF    DISSENTER  i 

These  snafus  could  be 
ing  paUis,   and  tribal  officials 
being  corrected.  Most  Zunis 
problems,  will  tell  you  that 
Improved.  Lewis  58,  is  quite 

But  the  snags,  and  the 
ing  down  of  the  Zuni  Plan 
crystallized  dissent  among  a 
politically   active    Zunis.   These 
including  a  former  tribal 
date  for  governor  who  ran 
tribal  Interpreter  and  a  couple'of 
cllmen,  project  a  pessimistic  viev 
experiment. 

They  accuse  Lewis  of  teamii^ 
eral  officer  John  Gray  to 
past  a  paper  tribal  council  In 
realize    their   personal   vision 
future.  They  claim  that  the 
ment,  the  Zuni  Plan  and  the 
tion  were  all  drafted  by  white 
clans    and    that    tribal 
minimal. 

"The  changeover  was  too 
plains  former  governor  Calvin 
we  are  to  take  over,  lets  think 
we  capable  of  carrying  this  on' 
take  it  step  by  step,  train  our 
If  we   want   to  succeed   In 
we  have  to  have  people  with 

Adds  tribal   councUman   Vlrgjl 
postal  worker:  "We  do  have  the 
council,  but  we  have  three  people 
understand  English.  They're 
judgment  Is  they  don't  have 
gence   to  make  decisions  on 
resist   the   arguments  of   the 
governor.  When  somebody  come^ 
proval     of     a     contract     or 
that  wants  to  come  in,  they  don" 
questions  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  object  at  all  to  the 
plan  or  the  takeover.  I  know 
to   be   very   lax.    They   had    to 
channels.  It  was  very  time 
takeover  speeded  up  the  pace  of 
things  needed  for  the  people 
fundings  and  the  grants  cease  i 
collapse." 

THE    REALITY    IN 

John  Gray,  who  Is  white  and  a 
employee,  shares  with  Lewis  an 
get  the  job  done,  to  see  and 
change  after  years  of  inertia. 

"We  are  responding  to  tribal 
now,  and  the  reason  is  the 
the  whip.  He  issues  the  order 
out  how  to  untangle  things  to 
The  council  has  more  input 
to  have,  actually.  This  is  one  of 
down  factors.  Under  the  new 
they  are  the  legislative  arm,  no; 
tlve.  It's  a  departure  from  their 
feel    they    should    be    making 
executive-type  decisions." 

Lewis,  himself  a  former  BIA 
president  of  the  local  American 
ter.    Is    gruffly    unsympathetic 
"Many  people  say  this  is  a 
Baloney.  It's  Zunis',  because 
people.  The  Bureau  doesn't  tell 
They  may  suggest  something 
or  recommend.  We  sav  this  is 
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and  this  is  why  we  want  it.  The  people  are  the 
boss.  The  Zuni  people." 

The  reality  probably  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween these  confiictlng  arguments.  And  the 
landscape  is  complicated  by  many  factors. 
Here  are  some  tentative  conclusions: 

Clearly,  the  Zuni  tribe  has  moved  off  dead 
center.  In  purely  econohiic  terms,  the  average 
Zuni  Is  better  off  today  than  he  was  four 
years  ago.  Looking  around  him,  he  sees  signs 
of  progress — new  housing,  paved  streets,  an 
airport.  Generally,  his  paycheck  has  fattened. 

Just  as  clearly,  little  of  this  would  have 
happened  without  the  fortunate  timing  of 
Robert  Lewis'  accession  to  the  governorship. 
Unschooled  and  with  little  administrative 
experience,  Lewis  somehow  had  absorbed  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  aggressiveness  of 
an  activist  big-ctty  mayor. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  the  big-city  may- 
or's Impatience  with  the  crawl-pace  of  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy.  The  result  is  that 
Lewis  has  almost  certainly  done  his  share 
of  bulldozing  while  chasing  his  vision  of  a 
Ziuii  Utopia. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  bright,  aggressive 
leaders  of  the  mld-'50s  who  decided  that 
urban  renewal  was  the  salvation  of  the  cities. 
Projects  were  hustled  past  city  councils  and 
businesses  and  residents  dislocated  in  pur- 
suit of  that  goal.  It  was  only  later  that  the 
real  price  of  that  enthusiasm  became  obvious. 

THE    RIGHT    VISION 

The  question  here,  then.  Is  first,  whether 
Lewis'  vision  is  the  right  one,  and  second, 
how  far  out  front  of  one's  constituency  can  a 
leader  afford  to  get? 

This  Is  complicated  by  social  and  psy- 
chological factors  unique  to  the  Indian  cul- 
ture. In  terms  of  education,  experience  and 
sophistication,  most  Zunis  are  at  a  low  rung 
on  the  ladder.  The  Zuni  Plan,  the  Zuni  con- 
stitution, the  advisers  to  Lewis  are  all  white- 
based.  Th©  Plan  is  full  of  cost  projections, 
"program  matrixes,"  land  uses  plans  and  "en- 
richment activities." 

How  well  this  concept  will  mesh  with  the 
Zunis'  traditional  pueblo-based  life  style, 
their  essential  lack  of  aggressiveness  stnd 
penchant  for  self-criticism  and  pessimism 
still  remains  to  be  seen.  Zunis  are  already 
torn  between  their  trsMlitlonal  culture  and 
white-Influenced  aspirations  (the  go-kart 
syndrome) . 

Councilman  Wyaco  expresses  It  thus: 
"Knowing  my  own  people,  it's  going  to  be 
fatal.  I  know  Zunis — what's  the  use  and  I 
don't  care.  And  that's  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  don't  regret  saying  it  because  it  just 
makes  me  mad." 

It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  in  addition 
to  the  physical  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
program,  an  intensive  community  education 
and  motivation  effort  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  Zuni  experiment.  There  Is  no  real 
evidence  of  this  at  present. 

Finally,  no  real  change  will  take  place 
without  a  continuing  intensive  government 
commitment.  Halfhearted  efforts  in  the  past 
have  accounted  for  the  consistent  betrayal 
of  Indian  hopes. 

There  are  already  ominous  signs  that  the 
Nixon  administration — and  Congress — are 
wavering  in  their  commitment  to  the  "self- 
determination"  concept.  Aivin  M.  Josephy 
Jr.,  an  eminent  student  of  Indian  affairs, 
wrot«  recently  of  the  political  struggle 
within  the  Interior  Department  leading  to 
the  ouster  of  Indian  Commissioner  Louis 
Bruce: 

"The  Bureau's  new  policies,  including  the 
granting  of  self -management  to  the  tribes, 
were  halted;  the  whole  thrust  toward  self- 
determination  was  shunted  aside,  and  even 
the  White  House  aides  .  .  .  felt  politically 
helpless  ...  A  partial  reversal  followed,  but 
the  damage  was  done." 

A    BEGINNING 

with  the  present  turmoil  at  Wounded 
Kuce,   a  thorough   reevaluatiou  of   Indian 


policy  is  in  the  offing.  The  self-determina- 
tion concept  Is  still  alive — but  barely. 

The  ZuHi  experiment  is  still  in  its  nascent 
stage — as  symbolically  promising  or  as 
doubtful  as  the  Zuni  industrial  park  site, 
which  has  one  industry  sitting  on  a  vast 
empty  plain  waiting  for  others  to  start 
builduig. 

It  is  a  beginning,  and,  in  the  context  of 
hopelessness  that  characterizes  most  reser- 
vations, it  is  a  good  beginning.  Zunis  look 
to  the  future  with  the  mixture  of  fatalism 
and  hope  expressed  by  one  of  their  sages: 

"With  the  ways  of  the  white  man  entering 
our  lives,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  before 
our  people  become  a  wandering  tribe,  aim- 
lessly roving  the  path  of  self-deterioration 
and  destruction.  But  It  Is  for  our  children 
to  decide  and  work  for.  We  must  Just  hope 
they,  too,  can  survive  what  lies  before  them." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaimng. 


ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  to  comment  on  two  matters,  both 
having  to  do  with  national  elections. 

The  first  comment  will  be  brief,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  extremely  clear.  I  make 
it  first  because  it  refers  to  an  election 
which  is  past. 

An  election  which  is  past,  yes — but 
one  which  brought  with  it  and  leaves 
behind  it  some  perplexities  and  mysteries 
which  must  be  resolved. 

Put  plainly,  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
I  refer  to  is  the  socalled  Watergate  af- 
fair. 

As  a  younger  Member  of  tliis  body, 
as  a  life-long  Republican,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, I  urge  everyone,  man,  woman  or 
child,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  rank, 
who  has  factual  knowledge  of  this  ill- 
conceived  and  misbegotten  event,  to  come 
forward  in  candor,  in  honesty  and  in  af- 
fection for  his  or  her  counti-y,  to  add  such 
hard  knowledge  as  may  be  available  to 
the  corpus  of  truth  which  alone  will 
bring  this  matter  to  an  end. 

How  can  I  speak  more  plainly  than 
this?  I  say:  Every  point  of  fact  about  this 
matter  must  be  aired  and  recorded ;  every 
rock  must  be  turned  over  and  every  name 
must  be  named,  so  the  American  people 
will  know  and  will  know  that  they  know 
the  truth  about  this  matter. 

Now,  let  me  move  or.  to  discuss  na- 
tional elections  of  the  future,  without 
implying  by  the  juncture  that  what  I 
have  just  said  forms  the  base  for  what 
I  am  going  to  say. 

This  body  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  S.  1094,  a  bill  I  am  cosponsoring 
to  improve  our  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  by  establishing  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  to  be  named  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1094 
as  an  initial  step  in  the  creation  of  such 
a  system. 

I  do  not  suggest,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  there  has  been  wrong-doing 
during  any  national  election  of  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  us  doubt  the  validity 
of  anyone's  election.  But  I  do  believe  that 


it  would  be  helpful  at  this  point  in  our 
Nation's  history  if  every  doubt  on  such 
a  point  be  henceforth  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  group, 
serving  staggered  terms  so  that  they  are 
not  named  by  a  single  President — who 
must  inevitably  be  partisan,  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  the  official  candidate  of  a 
single  party. 

The  pi-esent  system  may  be  said  to 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  Attorney 
General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  so  inevitably  identified  with 
the  party  controlling  the  White  House. 

The  problem  has  not  been  so  much  to 
avoid  impropriety ;  I  believe  we  had  done 
this  well.  But  we  need  to  avoid  even  the 
possibility  of  impropriety — and  to  make 
it  clear  to  our  people  and  the  world  that 
we  have  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential,  if  oui- 
form  of  government  is  to  continue  as  an 
example  to  the  woi'ld,  that  all  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  wrong-doing  in  con- 
nection with  its  essential  machinery  of 
elections  be  removed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  speak  to 
these  two  issues  today  and  urge  the 
actions  I  suggest. 

It  is  not  the  total  answer,  but  it  is 
certainly  an  attempt  to  get  an  answer.  I 
do  it  because  I  love  and  revere  this 
Nation  and  its  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  reserve  the  balance  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire that  I  j:esei*ve  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining,  which  will 
be  reserved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  Thurmond  at  this  time  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  ) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  from  previous 
orders  having  been  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  7  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  al- 
lot that  time  to  myself  if  I  need  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  SHOULD  BE  HELD  ON 
THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray 
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III,  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  will,  I  believe, 
lead  to  a  failure  to  confirm.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  committee  will  vote  to  report 
the  confirmation,  with  14  members  of 
that  committee  having  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  examine  FBI  files  which 
have  been  made  available  only  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee — both  of  whom  favor 
the  nomination,  and  I  do  not  cast  any 
reflection  on  either  of  those  two  members 
in  saying  this — and  which  FBI  files  have 
also  been  made  available  to  the  major- 
ity and  minority  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  commit- 
tee staff  members  are  allowed  to  see  files 
which  are  denied  to  Senators  who  have 
the  responsibility,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  make  a  judgment  on  the  nomi- 
nation. In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
committee  were  to  report  the  ccmfirma- 
tion,  the  Senate  would  then  be  con- 
fronted wtih  a  floor  fight  on  the  nomi- 
nation— with  all  of  the  sordid  aspects  of 
the  campaign  of  political  espionage  and 
sabotage  which  culminated  in  the  Water- 
gat?  break-in  being  also  discussed — the 
upshot  of  which  would  likely  be  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

For  the  Senate  to  approve  the  nomi- 
nation. In  the  face  of  White  House  re- 
fusal to  allow  Presidential  aide  John 
Dean  to  appear  before  the  committee  at 
the  request  of  all  16  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee members — including  the  imanimous 
vote  of  the  seven  Republican  Senators 
thereon — is  unimaginable  and  imthink- 
able  and.  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a 
mockery  of  the  claim  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  equal  status  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  our  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  sentiment 
on  the  committee  for  delaying  fui-ther 
action  in  the  Gray  nomination  imtil  the 
Watergate  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Ervin  special  committee, 
and  I  foi-merly  shared  that  viewpoint. 
However,  I  no  longer  support  that  ap- 
proach, because  the  FBI  has  been  with- 
out a  Director  now  for  going  on  11 
months,  during  which  time  the  morale 
and  the  image  of  the  FBI  have  imdoubt- 
edly  suffered.  The  FBI  needs  a  Director, 
and  further  delay  can  only  further  dam- 
age this  great  law  enforcement  and  intel- 
ligence gathering  agency. 

I  have  stated,  therefore,  and  I  now 
state  again,  that,  in  justice  to  the  FBI — 
and  in  justice  to  the  Senate  which,  im- 
der  the  Constitution,  has  the  duty  to 
advise  and  consent,  or  to  withhold  such 
advice  ami  consent  to  the  nomination — 
this  nomination  should  be  rejected.  On 
pre\ious  occasions  I  have  cited  the  rea- 
sons why  the  nomination  should  be  re- 
jected. I  say  this  with  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Gray,  whom  I  like  personally.  In 
the  main.  I  think  that  Mr.  Gray,  for  the 
most  part,  tried  to  be  forthright  with  the 
committee,  but  one  must  keep  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  information  he  supplied 
to  the  committee  was  not  exactly  volun- 
teered. He  was  testifying  under  oath,  and 
any  answer  to  a  question  carried  with  it 
the  necessity  of  being  candid  or  of  being 
confronted  with  the  possible  charge  of 
perjury. 
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The  record  would  seem 
clusively  that  Mr.  Gray 
nomination  because  of  his 
nections  with  the  White 
through  law  enforcement 
other    attributes    that 
qualify  him  for  the  office  of 
His  dedication  to  his  party 
dent  apparently  was  such 
not  demonstrate  the 
quired  of  the  Director  of 
the  Watergate  investigatioi  i 
being  that,  when  forced  to 
oath,  he  simply  could  not 
self  from  a  tangled  web  of 
servience. 

All  this,  however,  is  not 
pose  of  my  remarks  today 
in  taking  the  floor  today  is 
tion  to  a  distinct  problem 
gress  ought  to  focus  upon, 
of  the  Nation  and  the 
been  drawn  away  from  a 
raised  by  these  hearings 
fortunate  tenure  of  the 
Director.  We  have  all  been 
the  glittering  spectacle  of 
scandal  and  the  FBI's 
gled  investigation  of  that 

We  ought  not  lose  sight  > 
sue  raised  by  the  hearings 
main,  even  after  the 
Senate  have  rendered  a 
ing  Mr.  Gray.  That  issue  is 
central  issue  for  resolution; 
trol  of  the  Bureau. 

The  hearings  have  showh 
on  the  part  of  the  Acting 
whom  the  Bureau  is  to  be 
While  the  Director  of  the 
statute,  responsible  to  the 
eral.  Gray  said  that  he 
gative  raw  files  of  the  FBI 
gate  case  to  the  Legal 
President,  Mr.  John  Dean, 
knowledge  of  anyone  in  the 
partment.  Mr.  Gray  furthei 
issue  of  FBI  accoimtability 
the  hearings  that  he  would 
supply  Mr.  Dean  with  FBI 
fending  this  action  by  wh|it 
termed  his  "presimiption 
toward  requests  made  by 
staff. 

The  point  here  Is  that 
must  reach  a  decision  as 
control  the  FBI's  activities, 
the  Watergate  case  respond^ 
times  to  the  Attorney 
other  times  to  White  Hous( 
out  the  Attorney  General 
the  actions. 

This  raises  a  critical  ques : 
the  FBI  Director  be  directly 
to  the  Attorney  General 
taught  us  that  the  Attome; ' 
in  fact,  merely  another 
sponsive  cabinet  offlcial? 

Such  a  relationship  with 
sional  control,  could  lend 
eventual  use  of  the  FBI 
police  force,  serving  the 
ever  administration  is  in 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  took  th( 
politics.  When  Hoover  too  : 
the  poorly  trained  Bureau 
tion  in  1924,  it  was  a  small 
Justice  Department  that 
credited  by  its  political 
the  scandals  of  the 
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tration.  In  his  48  years  as  the  ^ead  of  the 
agency,  Hoover  built  the  "FEl  i»ito  a  pow- 
erful and  independent  law  enforcement 
agency  consisting  of  more  han  8,500 
agents  respected  throughout  tlie  world 
for  their  professionalism.  Iii  building 
this  mighty  agency.  Hoover  developed  its 
most  important,  but  potentially  danger- 
ous, weapon  against  crime — fl  les  on  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  a  co)  nputerized 
collection  of  90  million  persons'  finger- 
prints. Dming  the  Hoover  y;ars,  Con- 
gress never  seriously  question  jd  the  role 
or  authority  of  the  FBI. 

As  the  Gray  hearings  have  ihown,  the 
FBI  has  lost  its  independence  since  Hoo- 
ver's death.  I  was  a  strong  si  pporter  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  contin  le  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  FBI,  but  we 
could  have  foreseen  that  this  death  of 
any  man,  who  built  and  led  an  agency 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  us  has 
served  in  the  Senate,  woul(  create  a 
vacuimi  that  would  be  hard  ;o  fill.  But 
approval  or  disapproval  of  nominations 
for  the  Director's  post,  while'  a  difficult 
and  extremely  important  t£sk,  is  far 
easier  than  facing  and  answering  the 
more  serious  questions  facing  us  today: 
What  kind  of  an  FBI  do  we  \,'ant?  How 
can  a  national  law  enforcemsnt  agency 
successfully  function  in  a  fiee  society 
without  threatening  the  fouidations  of 
political  freedom?  How  can  Congress 
and  the  President  retain  a  ch  eck  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  withe  ut  turning 
it  into  a  political  police  force? 

Time  magazine.  In  its  re  :ent  cover 
story  on  the  FBI,  summarized  the  Issues 
now  before  us  when  it  stated  that  the 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  |l.  Patrick 
Gray: 

Would  not  resolve  the  basifc  questions 
about  the  kind  of  leadership  that  the  FBI. 
needs,  the  role  that  It  should  ]  ilay  or  how 
it  can  be  supervised  by  higher  authority 
without  becoming  p<^lticlzed. 

To  deplore  a  politically  subsek^'lent  Gray 
is  not  to  exalt  an  autocratic  H(over.  There 
is  too  much  potentially  dangero  us  power  in 
such  a  large  force  of  sklUed  Bg(  nts,  such  a 
vast  collection  of  incriminating  i  »r  harassing 
information  about  so  many  peo]  ile,  to  allow 
the  FBI  to  become  either  the  vetilcle  of  one 
man's  whims  or  the  tool  of  any  Administra- 
tion's political  ambitions. 
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It  has  been  said  that  one 
confirmation   hearings  have 
over  such  a  long  period  of 
this  is  "the  only  crack  that 
has  had  or  is  likely  to  have 
future"  at  the  FBI.  This 
should  not  have  to  be  the  cas(  \ 
end  of  the  Hoover  reign,  the 
crossroad.  The  Senate  must 
ing  role  in  determining  the  f  u 
and  the  future  role  for  this 
powerful  agency.  If  we  shiik 
sibility  and  merely  consider 
ate  question  of  "who"  and 
we  may  surrender  the  right 
in  determining  the  future  of 
preventing  it  from  becoming 
force. 

These  questions  are  far  tod  serious  to 
be  lightly  considered  in  the  (  ourse  of  a 
confirmation  debate.  In  order  lot  to  miss 
this  challenge  and  once  agaii  abdicate 
our  rightful  role  as  a  forum  or  consid- 
eration and  debate  of  such  q  lestions  of 
national   policy,   the   Senate   Judiciary 
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Committee  or  one  of  its  subcommittees 
should  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble on  the  question  of  the  future  role  of 
the  FBI.  The  committee  then  should 
make  legislative  recommendations  re- 
garding the  future  structure,  role,  and 
control  of  our  national  law  enforcement 
agency. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
velop an  approach  whereby  meaningful 
direction  of  the  FBI  and  meaningful 
checks  on  its  power  can  be  exercised, 
perhaps  through  a  permanent  oversight 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  help  prevent  politicization  of  this 
vital  agency.  Such  direction  and  such 
power  should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
a  bureau  chief  responsible  to  a  politically 
oriented  attorney  general  in  any  admin- 
istration, whether  it  be  Democratic  or 
whether  it  be  Republican. 

The  responsiveness  of  the  FBI  and 
the  nature  of  the  Bureau's  work  are  mat- 
ters of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  for  no  agency  could 
more  threaten  the  individual  liberties  of 
our  citizens  if  it  is  misused.  And  no 
agency  can  be  of  more  benefit  to  our 
citizens,  if  properly  functioning,  than  the 
FBI  in  eliminating  the  fear  of  organized 
crime  In  our  society. 

These  issues  concerning  the  direction 
and  future  of  the  FBI  are  even  more 
crucial  to  our  society  than  are  the  quali- 
fications of  one  man  to  head  the  Bureau. 

Our  ultimate  objective,  of  course, 
should  be  to  insure,  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  FBI  would  be  the  most  effective  in- 
vestigative and  law  enforcement  agency 
in  the  world  and  that  its  actions  or  di- 
rections would  never  enter  into  the  po- 
litical arena  and  that  individual  law- 
abiding  citizens  need  never  fear  for  their 
constitutional  liberties  from  the  very 
agency  that  must  be  their  protector. 

Mr.  President,  we  waited  imtil  1968  to 
require  that  appointments  for  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  FBI  receive  confirma- 
tion from  the  Senate.  The  wisdom  of  this 
action  is  apparent  to  everyone,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  current  confirmation 
hearings.  We  did  not  go  far  enough, 
however.  Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  requiring  reconfirmation  of 
the  FBI  Director  every  4  years.  The  con- 
firmation hearings  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gray  have  con- 
vinced me,  however,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  reconfirm  the  Director  every  4 
years,  inasmuch  as  this  would  encourage 
the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  prevent, 
the  very  thing  that  we  are  concerned 
about  with  respect  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Gray,  namely,  politicization  of  the 
Bureau.  I  have  now  concluded  that  the 
term  should  be  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  of  4  years.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  a  9-year  term,  a  12-year  term,  or 
even  a  15 -year  term.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  the  Dii-ector 
ineligible  for  a  second  term.  Perhaps  the 
Director  should  be  given  a  life  term,  de- 
pending upon  periodic  review  by  the 
Senate,  say  even  7  years.  In  any  event, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  make  this 
decision.  I  hope  that  out  of  its  collective 
judgment  will  come  legislation  that  will 
insure  that  the  FBI  will  never  become  a 
White  House  national  police  force  under 
any  administration  of  either  political 
party. 


Meanwhile,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  FBI, 
submit  a  nomination  for  the  directorship 
which  will  be  above  question.  Such  an  in- 
dividual ought  to  be  a  person  of  national 
stature — one,  preferably,  with  law  en- 
forcement experience,  but  in  any  event, 
someone  who  has  recognized  ability,  rec- 
ognized integrity,  and  recognized  inde- 
pendence, and  who  has  had  no  associa- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. Such  a  nomination  would  re- 
fiect  credit  upon  the  President  and  his 
administration.  It  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  Senate,  and  it  would  be  a  service  to 
the  FBI  and  to  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  Nation. 


SENATOR  HUDDLESTON:  MAN  PROM 
THE  BLUE  GRASS  STATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  c£Ql  attention  to  an  excellent 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Times.  The  author  of  the 
article,  Mr.  Ward  Sinclair,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  solid  attributes  and  legisla- 
tive experience  and  effectiveness  of  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Walter  "Dee"  Huddleston.  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  is  already  receiving  high 
marks  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  is  a  man  to  keep  an  eye  on.  His 
pleasing  personality  and  his  attentive- 
ness  to  his  work  have  already  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  all  of  us,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to 
refiect  credit  on  his  State  as  he  advances 
in  seniority  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Louisville  Times  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Huddleston  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Kentucky  at  Fiank- 
fort,  Ky.,  titled  "The  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Kentucky's  Role  in  It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  and  the  speech  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Louisville   (Ky.)    Times,  Jan.  26, 

1973) 

Senator  Huddleston — Man  From  the  Blue 

Grass  State 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington. — Even  before  Walter  (Dee) 
Huddleston  was  sworn  in  as  a  U.S.  senator, 
he  was  being  identified  publicly  as  one  of 
"three  key  guys"  who  could  determine  the 
tone  of  the  Senate  this  year. 

The  author  of  that  remark  was  William 
Timmons,  President  Nixon's  chief  congres- 
sional liaison  man.  who  was  assessing  in  an 
Interview  how  the  administration  might  fare 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  1973. 

The  point  of  it  was  that  if  Huddleston 
and  two  other  freshmen  senators — Sam 
Numi,  D-Ga.,  and  J.  Bennett  Johnston  Jr., 
D-La. — line  up  with  anti-administration 
forces,  then  Mr.  Nixon's  programs  may  have 
"some  bad  troubles"  in  the  Senate. 

A  power-conscious  and  image-bent  new- 
comer might  be  inclined  to  grab  that  sort  of 
rhetorical  ball  and  run  with  it  for  all  he's 
worth.  But  if  Dee  Huddleston,  the  first-year 
Democrat  from  Kentxjcky,  has  any  such  in- 
clination, he's  keeping  it  artfully  dl.sgulsed. 

Huddleston  has  only  been  in  office  three 
weeks  and  it  is,  of  course,  much  too  early  to 
get  s  fix  on  his  political  azimuth.  But  his 
early  thoughts  and  actions  easily  might  sug- 
gest "bad  troubles'  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  has  been  highly  critical  of  the  admin- 


istration's spending  cutbacks  on  various  farm 
programs.  He  was  upset  with  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
from  last  Dec.  18-30.  He  thinks  the  Watergate 
bugging  case  and  allegations  of  GOP-insplred 
political  campaign  sabotage  require  a  full 
Senate  airing,  and  he  would  like  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

But  as  a  longer-range  concern,  Huddleston 
is  visibly  possessed  by  the  nation  that  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  must  act  forcefully  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  powers  and  take 
back  from  the  executive  branch  some  of  the 
prerogatives  it  has  abandoned. 

Again,  it's  too  early  to  speculate  very  much, 
but  Huddleston  is  showing  and  talking  an 
air  of  Independence,  nurtured  by  the  thoiight 
that  Congress  has  dropped  to  a  lamentably 
low  point  in  public  esteem. 

In  an  Interview  this  week,  the  new  man 
from  Kentucky  talked  about  those  and  other 
points.  Including  some  of  his  first  impres- 
sions of  life  as  a  U.S.  senator  and  some  of  his 
hopes. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  he  assumed 
Timmons  based  his  views  on  the  fact  that 
Huddleston  didn't  make  his  campaign  against 
Louie  B.  Nuun  a  campaign  against  President 
Nixon. 

"Well,  he  said.  "I'm  not  hostile  toward 
the  President,  but  neither  do  I  Intend  to  be 
a  rubber  stamp.  I'm  very  much  concerned 
about  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional power  has  been  an  aiidicatlon  of  re- 
sponsibility. Nobody  can  restore  Congress  lo 
its  rightful  place  and  nobody  can  restore 
respect  for  Congress  except  the  Congress  it- 
self. I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  restore  that," 
Huddleston  said. 

By  now  the  words  were  coming  easily  and 
his  feet  were  up  on  the  desk,  a  comfortable 
position  that  he  assumes  in  a  manner  that 
bespeaks  his  apparent  lack  of  pretense  and 
feigned  formality  that  is  often  the  way  of 
self-important  senators. 

"I  am  not  in  any  category  and  I  am  some- 
what unpredictable."  he  said.  "I  will  take 
each  issue  as  it  comes  up  ...  I  don't  feel  any 
great  compulsion  to  vote  on  an  issue  if  I 
can't  intelligently  vote  on  it." 

Beyond  that,  however,  Huddleston  views 
his  Job  in  another  light.  He  Is  given  to  re- 
peating the  "public  service"  chestnut,  but 
even  that  he  seems  to  view  in  a  different 
context. 

He  said  he  sees  his  victory  last  November 
as  a  "mandate"  from  Kentucklans  to  do  his 
utmost  to  help  preserve  the  tide  of  public 
cynicism  toward  politicians  and  political  in- 
stitutions. 

"I  think  you  have  to  be  the  best  member 
you  can  and  react  to  all  things  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  public  and  not  for  any  other 
reason — and  not  to  do  things  as  a  public-re- 
lations gesture."  Huddleston  said. 

In  that  vein,  one  thing  he  Intends  to  do  Is 
make  a  periodic  financial  disclosure,  so  his 
constituents  will  know  about  his  personal 
holdings.  Few  senators  and  congressmen 
make  such  voluntary  disclosures.  (Only  two 
Kentucklans — Rep.  Romano  L.  Mazzoll,  D- 
Loulsville,  and  Gene  Snyder.  R-Jefferson- 
town — have  done  so  voluntarily  in  recent 
years.) 

Huddleston  said  that  the  public  views  with 
suspicion  any  politician  who  bends  over  in 
the  "melon,  patch"  even  though  it  is  only  to 
tie  his  shoe.  Being  a  U.S.  senator  has  put  him 
In  "the  public  melon  patch,"  he  said,  and 
therefore  he  Intends  to  disclose  his  finances. 

"I  worked  for  financial  disclosure  in  the 
state  legislatvire  and  I  took  a  lead  in  pushing 
It.  I  made  a  disclosure,  even  though  It  was 
painful,  when  I  filed  for  this  office.  I  felt  it 
was  an  obligation  I  had  and  I'll  continue  to 
do  that  here,"  Huddleston  said. 

With  his  previous  experience  as  a  state 
senator,  Huddleston  has  not  been  stricken 
with  the  parliamentary  frustration  so  many 
other  newcomers  with  no  legislative  back- 
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ground  express.  That  Is,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  machinery. 

But  even  so,  UXe  in  Washington  is  turning 
out  to  be  somewhat  different  from  what  Hud- 
dleston  had  imagined.  He  thought,  for  in- 
stance, that  tlie  Senate  operated  more  as  a 
■team"  tlian  it  actually  does. 

"It  Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  much  of  a 
team  effort  as  the  state  legislature.  Each 
senator  Is  an  entity.  He  has  his  own  staff 
and  ofTice.  One  thing  that  impresses  me  is 
that  every  senator  is  an  individual  who  takes 
his  responsibility  as  an  individual  respon- 
sibility .  .  .  Everybody  accepts  everyone  else 
as  an  individual.  Up  to  this  point,  I've  not 
seen  a  lot  of  personal  lobbying." 

He  said  he  has  been  "very  pleased"  with 
the  reception  he  has  received  from  other 
senators  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  men- 
tion two  of  them  by  name — Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  and  Robert  BjTd, 
D-W.  Va..  the  majority  whip. 

Both  men  have  called  Huddleston  person- 
ally and  stopped  by  his  office  to  chat  and 
make  him  feel  at  ease.  B3rrd,  in  fact,  always 
known  for  being  solicitous  with  his  col- 
leagues, paid  a  purely  social  call  Monday  that 
impressed  the  Kentuckian. 

Being  a  full-time  U.S.  senator  rather  than 
a  part-time  state  senator  means  a  completely 
new  way  of  life  for  him,  a  fact  that  he  rec- 
ognizes with  some  pleasure  and  with  some 
res ret . 

"I  can  see  a  tremendous  work  load  here. 
We'll  be  under  more  pressure;  we'll  have  to 
make  more  decisions  on  what  our  social  life 
will  be."  he  said.  "We  have  a  greater  work 
load  here  than  I  anticipated  .  .  .  Office  space 
in  general  is  woefully  inadequate." 

The  work  load  has  meant  that  he  takes 
home  official  reading  matter  at  night,  which 
cuts  into  the  pleasure  reading  he  likes  to  do 
(the  last  novel  he  read  was  "The  Godfath- 
er"). But  between  official  reading  he  is  sneak- 
ing time  for  the  Washington  reminiscences 
of  c.<>rtoonlst  Herbert  Block  and  has  the 
David  Halberstam's  best  seller  on  Vietnam 
Policy,  "The  Best  and  the  Brightest."  await- 
ing him  on  a  shelf. 

Like  most  outsiders.  Huddleston  was  puz- 
zled about  the  habit  of  most  senators  stay- 
off  the  floor  when  a  colleague  makes  a  speech. 
"I  now  have  a  different  viewpoint  on  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  Senate,"  he  said. 
"I  understand  why  the  chamber  is  empty — 
bxisiness  doesn't  require  them  to  be  there. 
Nobody  seems  concerned  when  you  miss  a 
speech  .  .  .  most  of  them  are  given  for  some 
kind  of  effect." 

Another  of  his  early  Impressions  is  that 
the  stc^-ied  bureaucracy  really  is  as  large 
and  unmanageable  as  everyone  thinks  It  is. 
That,  by  the  way,  dovetails  with  his  concern 
over  congressional  abdication  of  powers. 

"I  might  suggest  that  the  senators  ought 
to  visit  the  bureavicracy  and  see  what  we've 
created.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Congress 
reluctance  to  assume  its  responsibility.  It 
Is  much  easier  to  create  an  agency  and  give 
It  authority  to  make  regulations  and  then 
Just  forget  it."  Huddleston  said: 

"We  need  more  congressional  oversight  and 
review  of  programs  that  have  been  estab- 
lished." he  continued.  "Legislative  bodies 
decrease  their  own  standing  by  letting  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  executive  move  into 
areas  that  Congress  should  assume  for  itself. " 

Through  four  Democratic  caucuses,  Hud- 
dleston said,  he  has  caught  a  genuine  mood 
of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
store itself  to  an  equal  role  with  the  presi- 
dency. "The  old-timers  tell  me  there  is  a 
marked  difference  now  ...  a  wish  to  build 
pride  in  the  Senate,"  he  said. 

If  that's  so  Huddleston  counts  himself  a 
part  of  It.  And  It  could  spell  the  "bad  trou- 
bles" that  Tlmmons  at  the  White  House  was 
anticipating.  And  maybe  It  won't  work. 

"I'm  not  adverse  to  using  powVr  .  .  .  but 
I'm  not  going  to  oppose  Just  for  the  sake  of 
opposing."  he  said. 
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The  N.^tionai,  Democratic 

TucKY's  Role  in 

(Speech  by  Sen.  Walter 

Will  Rogers  used  to  say  tha 
he  did  every  morning  was 
page  of  the  newspaper.  If  he 
name  there,  Will  Rogers  saic 
up  and  go  about  his  bus! 

Well,  if  you  have  been 
papers  since  November  7,  you 
seen    some    obituaries    for 
Party.    Critics,   political   punfcits 
some  of  our  faint-hearted  feflow 
have  either  pronounced  the 
at  least  diagnosed  It  as  su 
disease  called  the  Emerging 
Jorlty. 

However,  to  paraplurase  Mfcrk 
mors  of  the  death  of  the 
have  been  greatly  e.xaggerate  I 
neither  dead  nor  dying.  In 
parly  to  be  In  good  shape 
gaining   in  strength,  all   the 
are  in  an  excellent  position 
significant  gains  in  the  next 

Much   of   this   continxilng 
Democratic  Party  has  been 
Ideut  Nixon's  landslide  in 
spite  the  President's  big  win, 
than  held  their  own  in  races 
States  Senate,  the  governors!  ips, 
of  Representatives,  and  the 
Islatures  and  general  assemblies 

Let's  look  at  a  few  facts 

Fir^t.  as  a  result  of  the 
Democrats  registered  a  net 
In  the  United  States  Senate, 
party  a  57-43   majority, 
markable    considering    the 
and    the   widespread    prediction 
iratic  defeats. 

Secondly,   while  Republicafis 
seats  in  the  House  of 
fell  far  short  of  their  target 
gain  control  of  the  House, 
crnts  retain  a  244-191  majorl^ 

Third,  Democrats  gained 
nor.ship    in    November,    glvii: 
commanding  31-19  majority 
governors.  It  Is  important  to 
publicans  held  an  Identical 
when  the  Nixon  Adminlstrati|>n 
flee   in   1968.   We   have 
the  situation  while  Republicans 
pied  the  White  House.  And 
18  governor's  races  In  November 

And  In  the  state  legislaturfs, 
today  control  both  houses  of 
in  only  18  states — the  same 
November.  Democrats,  howev 
gain  of  two  states  in  which 
houses  of  their  state  assemljli 
total  of  25. 

So    in   spite  of   the   Nixon 
Democratic  Party  more  thai 
and  even  made  some  Impor  ant 
continue  our  strong  majorit!  ;s 
ate.  the  House,  the  governors  tiips, 
legislatures,  and  in  local  and 

The  strength  of  the  partj 
evident — perhaps  you  might 
when  you  consider  some  of 
races  last  year. 

Here  In  Kentucky 
good   Republicans   too) 
United  States  Senate  In  the 
vote  Republican  majority  at 
ticket.  If  you  had  told  me 
palgn  that  I  could  win  aga 
frankly  would  not  have  believed 

Over  in  Arkansas,  Presider 
percent   of  the  vote.   But 
eruor   Dale    Bumpers   got    7 
Democratic  Senator  John 
percent. 

The  President  carried  Etela  i- 
and  Maine  each  by  60  perceu 
yet  Democrats  scored  major 
over    Incumbent    Republlcai 
each  of  tlie  States 
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So  while  the  President  did 
slide,  his  coattalls  were  of  lltlfe 
to  other  Republicans.  Put 
majority  of  Americans  stayed 
Democratic  candidates — and 
tickets  m  record  numbers  to 

The  Democratic  Party  is  allvi 
it  remains  the  majority  party  : 
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high    employment,    for    fair 
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protection. 
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role  he  played  in  helping  elect  the  new  na- 
tional democratic  chairman.  We  now  have  a 
Democratic  U.S.  Senator,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  soon  have  another.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  truly  outstanding  leadership 
and  representation  from  our  Democratic 
House  members. 

These  facts  are  not  lost  on  national  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  Almost  daily  diu-ing  my  first 
few  weeks  In  Washington,  I  had  prominent 
leaders  of  our  party  express  their  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  after  16  years  Kentucky 
again  has  a  Democratic  Senator.  They  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  Governor  Ford  and 
J.  R.  Miller  In  national  party  affairs. 

The  continued  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  here  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  nationwide 
requires  continued  organization,  hard  work, 
and  loyalty.  And  it  also  requires  financial 
support — that  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

It  takes  money  to  run  campaigns;  it  takes 
money  to  organize;  and  It  takes  money  to 
keep  the  party  machinery  In  operation.  We 
Democrats  do  not  have  access  to  the  big 
money  which  seems  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Republican  Party.  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  hire  political  spies  to  break  in  the 
opposition's  campaign  headquarters.  In  fact, 
In  recent  years  we  have  not  had  enough 
money  to  pay  off  all  our  campaign  debts. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  there  is  still  a  debt 
left  over  from  my  campaign.  I  think  we  ran 
a  tight-fisted  campaign — certainly  not  ex- 
travagant— and  we  spent  $300,(X)0  less  than 
our  opponent.  I  want  to  eiqiress  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  party  and  the  Individuals  who 
signed  the  note  to  make  it  possible  to  finance 
our  campaign. 

Being  realistic  about  politics  in  the  1970s, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  It  requires  lots 
of  money — too  much,  in  my  opinion.  And  I 
am  very  much  Interested  in  reforming  the 
way  we  finance  our  campaigns.  But  until 
that  day  comes,  we  must  raise  sufficient  re- 
sources so  that  our  party  can  compete  with 
the  Republicans  on  an  equitable  basis. 

With  the  tremendous  costs  of  television 
and  otlier  advertising  media,  plus  the  ex- 
penses of  campaigns  generally,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  does  face  the  possibility  of  enter- 
ing elections  at  a  decided  disadvantage  unless 
we  can  raise  the  financial  resource^  necessary 
to  compete. 

I  want  to  commend  Governor  Ford  and 
Chairman  Miller  for  their  Initiative  and 
imagination  In  developing  the  projects  we 
are  launching  here  today.  The  achievement  of 
a,  permanent  state  headquarters  and  a  viable 
properly  financed  state  organization  will 
strengthen  our  party  in  the  state  and  further 
enhance  our  standing  and  influence  at  the 
national  level. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  (S.  929)  NOT  BE  CON- 
SIDERED BY  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  929,  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  not  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
■with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  meridian  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TI"VE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

PaoposED   Legislation   bt   tb£   Dcpartmekt 
OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Cbde,  to  refine  the  procedures  for  adjxjst- 
ments  in  military  compensation  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
Donation  of  Surplus  Propertt  bt  the  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  donate  certain  surplus  property  to 
the  Warren  County  Chapter  of  the  National 
Railway  Historical  Society,  Warreuton,  N.C. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  Fedesai.  Dn>osrr  Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  Its  operations  for  calendar 
year  1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) .  Referring  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Department 
OF  State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  expenditures  applicable  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  International  "Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Deltveriiis  of  Excess  Defense 
Articles 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  deliveries  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  during  the  second  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per). Referred  to  the  Committee  In  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  on  Extraordinart  Contractual  Ac- 
tions To  Facilitate  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Extraordinary  Contractual  Actions  to  Facili- 
tate the  National  Defense  for  calendar  year 
1972    (with   an   accompanying   report).   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare,    transmitting   a    draft 
of   proposed   legislation   to   extend   the   au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  grants    (with  an  ac- 
companying  paper).   Referred   to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  arkd  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Veterans' 

Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Admirtetratlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  assist  States  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  veterans' 
cemeteries;  to  revise  eligibility  for  burial  al- 
lowances; to  eliminate  certain  dupllcatloiiS 
In  Federal  burial  benefits;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Johnston)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.   116 
"Resolution  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  fate  of  those  missing  in 
action  In  Vietnam 
"Reaolved  by  this  House: 
"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  Join 
with  the  rest  of  our  nation  in  rejoicing  at 
the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  return 
of  so  many  of  our  valiant  servicemen  who 
have  stiffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  North   Vietnamese  and  the   Viet  Cong; 
and 

"Whereas,  even  while  so  rejoicing,  we  are 
disturlied  to  see  that  only  one  private  first 
class  has  been  returned  to  the  states  to 
date  and  that  no  men  of  lesser  rank  have 
been  returned;  and 

"Whereas,  we  are  concerned  equally  with 
the  fate  of  our  captured  ground  troops  as 
we  were  with  those  officers  who  have  been 
reunited  with  their  famUies;  and 

"Whereas,  we  share  also  the  burden  of 
otir  feUow  citizens  whose  husbands,  sons, 
brothers  and  fathers  are  among  those  missing 
In  action,  whose  fate  is  still  unknown. 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
General  Assembly  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  measures  as  wUl  reveal  the  fate  of  all 
these  loyal  servicemen  and  expedite  their 
return;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate  cause  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  l>e  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Connecticut." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaiio.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  110 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Earl  T.. 
Butz,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
psirtment  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  the 
State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates;  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
credit  programs  provided  to  Idaho  resi- 
dents 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  rural  people  of  Idaho,  par- 
tlctUarly  those  engaged  In  productive  agri- 
culture to  supply  high  quality  food  and  fiber 
for  the  Nation's  people,  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  the  state's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  contlntilng  need  for 
adequate  sources  to  provide  needed  capital 
to  develop  and  expand  rural  communities 
and  productive  farm  and  range  lands;  and 
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"Whereas,  many  rural  residents  of  Idaho 
deserve  and  desire  better  and  more  adequate 
liousing:  and 

"Wliereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, under  the  admtnlsiratiou  of  James  V. 
.Srulih  and  the  Idaho  Oirectorsliip  of  Donald 
'..  Winder,  has  greatly  increased  its  services 
a 'id  assistance  to  rural  Idaho  communities 
;nid  residents  during  tlie  past  four  and  one- 
h;iir  years:  and 

"Wliereas.  during  lliis  pericid  of  time  tlie 
F;rniers  Home  AdmUiisiration  l»as  approved 
and  obligated  $170  million  to  2.200  Idaho 
farm  families  to  purchase  and  improve  farm 
lands  and  nearly  $35  million  to  more  than 
6.800  farm  families  for  operating  capital; 
aiid 

"Whereas,  the  desirability  of  living  in  rural 
Idaho  communities  has  been  enhanced 
through  tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
participation  in  224  separate  projects  to  pro- 
vide adequate  sewage  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, domestic  water  systems,  irrigation  Im- 
provements and  recreational  facilities 
through  loans  and  grants  totaling  more  than 
$24  million;  and 

"Whereas,  nearly  6.200  individual  families 
have  secured  modern,  sanitary  and  adequate 
housing  tlirough  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion financial  assistance,  and  in  addition, 
more  than  420  rental  hoitsing  units  and  more 
than  480  farm  labor  housing  units  have  been 
constructed  by  financing  secured  through 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  all  of  which 
reflect  the  investment  of  $100  million  in  rural 
housing  in  Idaho  since  July  of  1969;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Impact  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  credit,  covering  more  than 
15.500  loans  and  grants  in  the  amount  of 
$329  million,  is  felt  directly  by  one  of  every 
six  farm  families  in  Idaho,  by  tliousands  of 
non-farm  but  rural  families,  and  indirectly 
by  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  tlie  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Legis- 
lature, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  L.  Butz  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  be  noti- 
fied that  this  body,  spealclng  for  tlie  people 
of  our  State,  express  deepest  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  the  extremely  beneflcial 
services  and  assistance  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  rendered  to  the  citizens 
of  Idaho;  that  this  body  highly  commends 
the  agency,  the  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith,  and  Idaho  Director  Donald  L.  Winder 
for  tlieir  empatliy.  understanding  and  dili- 
gence in  helping  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
rural  residents:  and  this  body  urges  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  t,f  Farmers  Home 
Administration  credit  programs  in  Idaho. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  tliat  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial to  the  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz.  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Repre.sentatives  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legl.slature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  MtMORivi.  No.   107 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  tlie  hon- 

rrable  congre.ssional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Idaho  in  tlte  Congress  of 

tlie  United  States 

•We.  your  Memorialists,  tiie  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  tlie  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  young  men  called 
to  military  service  through  the  Selective 
Service  process  accept  that  responsibility  and 
terve  their  country  in  time  of  need:  and 

"Whereas,  a  minority  of  young  men  chose 


responi  ibility 


oth  ;rs 


so  ne 


not     to     accept     their 
through  defiance  of  the  law  and 
the  manpower  needs  of  their 
their  obligation  by  leaving  the 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  other 

"Whereas,  these  men  and 
serted    from    the    military   and 
other  countries,  but  desirous  of 
the  United  States  without 
punishment  can  be  avoided  as 
their  citizen's  duty:  and 

"Whereas,  some  politicians 
of    the    judiciary,    news    media, 
other  organizations  and  agencifs 
eating  some  sort  of  amnesty  or 
program  for  these  expatriates; 

"Whereas,  this  obligation  to 
only  be  fulfilled  by  complete 
all  of  its  citizens. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty 
Legislature  now  in  session,  the 
the    House    of    Representatives 
that  we  go  on  record  as 
tempt  to  grant  blanket  amnest; 
from  prosecution  to  those  men 
illegally  avoiding  the  draft  or 
the  Armed  Forces  failed  to  fulfi  I 
tary  obligation  to  the  United 
the  end  of  the  conflict  when 
lished  and  our  Prisoners  of  War 
in    Action    have    been 
counted   for,  aniT  each  should 
viewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
procedures  available  to  the 
President;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  wi 
prosecution  to  the  full  extent 
anyone   guilty  of  either  of 
tloned  violations;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereb  i 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  o: 
rial  to  the  President  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Congress,   and   to   tlie   Senators 
sentatlves  representing  this  Stati 
gress  of  the  United  States 

A  joint  mcmoiial  of  the  Legis 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  th 
on  Commerce: 
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"Senate   Joint   Memorial 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honol'able 
and  House  of  Representatives 
States  in  Congress  assembled 
Communications  Commission, 
tional  Communications  Networks 
"We.   your  Memorialists,  the 
House    of    Representatives    of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First 
sion  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent 
"Whereas,  the  American  peopl( 
should  be  granted  the  assurance 
democratic  election  process 
the   process   relates   to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

"Whereas,  the  current  practic 
radio  and  television  operations 
the  election  of  ilie  President, 
sample  returns  in  eastern  state 
liest  possible  liour:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  variationi 
the  polls  close  across  the  Unite( 
there   are  .states-  in   the  midw^t 
where  voters  are  advised  that 
has  been  selected  before  they 
opportunity  t,d  cast  their  vote; 
"Whereas,  fchile  no  certain  e 
impact  err sucti  advance  informajion 
able,  yet  it  Is  a  distinct 
infonrwtion  could  have  a  dra^lc 
national  presidential  elections. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty 
lature.  the  Senate  and  the 
resentatives  concurring  therein 
hereby  respectfully  petition  the 
the  United  States,  tiie  Federal 
tlons  Commission,  and  the  resifcnsibl 
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vision  and  radio  networks  of 
consideration   to   alternatives    to 
transmission  of  election  predlctloi^ 
ommend  for  their  consideration 
ity  of  prohibiting  the  transmisslc^i 
predictions  prior  to  the  hour  at 
polls  close  in  the  area  under 
No  national  elections  results 
sented  prior  to  closing  of  the  poll 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  t 
rial  to  the  President  of  the  Senafc 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Congress,    to   the   Federal    Comm 
Commission,  and  the  Presidents 
tional  communications  networks, 
Senators    and   Representatives    i 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congr 
United  States. 

A  joint  memorial  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.   113 

Affairs  Committee 
"A   joint  memorial  to  the 

United  States  and  the  Senators 
rt-.'ientatives    representing     the 
Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  Un 
relating   to   action   necessary 
the   right  to  life  of  tmbom 
"We,   your   Memorialists,  the 
House   of   Representatives   of   the 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regu 
of  the   Forty-second   Idaho 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that : 
"Whereas,     the     United     States 
Court  has  severely  limited  the  ri 
states  to  regulate   and  prohibit 
and 

"Wliereas,  the  decision  of  th« 
Court  fails  to  recognize  the  right 
unborn  children:  and 

"Whereas,   immediate   action   Is 
to  preserve  the  right  to  life  of 
dren  and  to  forestall  a  wholesale 
life-taking  abortions. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-; 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and 
resentatives  concurring  tlierein. 
the  Congress  of  the  United 
without  delay,  such  action  as 
eluding  proposing  a  constitutional 
ment  to  preserve  the  right  to  life 
clilldren  and  to  forestall  a 
of  life-taking  abortions  which 
from   the   recent   decision   of   th< 
Court 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
rial  to  the  President  of  tlie 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Senators    and    Representatives    n 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the 
United  States." 

Two  joint  memorials  of  the 
the  State   of  Idaho.  Referred   to 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfate 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.   10? 
Affairs  Committee 
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'A  joint   memorial  relating  to 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
honoraljle  Senate  and  House  of 
fives  of  the  United  States  in 
sembled,  and  the  honorable 
delegation  representing  the 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

"We,   your  Memorialists,  the 
House   of   Representatives   of    the 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First 
sion  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,    the    Occupational 
Health  Act  of  1970  Is  causing  harbsh 
on  business,  industries  and  farmer  > 
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"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring,  that  we  mor.t 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  make  it  workable  in 
guarding  the  health  and  lives  of  America's 
working  citizens. 

"Be  It  furtlier  rewlvert  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
end  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  Leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Reprcsentr.tlres  of  Con- 
pre.ss,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  st*;e  in  Congress". 

"Senate  Jori>rr  Memorial  No.  Ill 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Honora'ole  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare,   the    Senators    ajid    Representatives 
representing  this  State  in  Congress;  con- 
cerning Federal  social  service  regulations 
"We,   your   Memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
the  House  of  Represcntaties  oi  the  First  Reg- 
ular Session  of  the  Forty-second  Id£dio  Legis- 
lature, do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  there  exists  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
a  recognieed  need  for  an  eilective  program 
of  social  services  to  combat  tlie  multiple 
problems  of  mental  illness,  mental  retarda- 
tion, drug  abuse,  juvenile  delinquency, 
alcoholism,  child  abuse,  and  child  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  clearly  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  these  programs  and  has  at- 
tempted to  continue  these  programs  at  their 
current  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  implementing  these 
pre^ams  has  previously  advanced  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  federalism  which  is  designed 
to  expand  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  state  and  local  governments  and  reduce 
the  concentration  of  federal  power  and  au- 
thority in  Washington,  DC;  and 

"Whereas,  the  department's  recently  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  social  services  reg- 
ulations are,  in  many  respects,  violative  of 
specific  statutory  provisions  and  of  expressed 
Congressional  Intent,  and  are  in  Important 
respects  arbitrary,  c&pricioiis  and  antithetical 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  federalism,  and 
would  impose  upon  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
local  governments  within  this  state  addi- 
tional federal  controls,  restraints  and  In- 
fringements; and 

"Whereas,  these  amendments  to  the  reg- 
ulations would  seriously  Jeopardize  and  In 
some  cases  effect  the  termination  of  essen- 
tially needed  programs  currently  operated 
within  this  state,  especially  those  programs 
designed  to  serve  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  recently  proposed  social  serv- 
ice regulations,  as  circulated.  Inasmuch  as 
they  would  drastically  reduce  the  essential 
programs  currently  provided  within  this 
state,  thwart  the  ongoing  attempts  of  this 
state  to  integrate  and  improve  services.  Im- 
pose upon  this  state  cumbersome  and  un- 
necessary federpl  controls  and  administra- 
tive procedures  designed  to  hamstring  the 
program  and  arbitrarily  infringe  upon  those 
areas  of  authority  and  responsibility  tradi- 
tionally reserved  by  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
Its  local  governments;  and 

"Be  it  furtlier  resolved  that  tlie  Forty- 
second  Idaho  Legislature  urges  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educatio]!  and  Welfare  to  with- 
draw the  proposed  regulations  forthwith  and 
withhold  any  future  regulations  In  this  area 


tintU  the  Congress  has  had  en  opportunl'ty 
to  deflcltively  act  In  this  area. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  lif  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Represciitatives 
iu  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  of  the  United  Slates  and 
to  tiie  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
seiiting  this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Uni.ed  Slaves." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  '.he  State  of  Kansas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce; 
"HcusE  Cor;ct:a.8rNT  Reeoluhon  Xo.  10C2 
"A  e^ncurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the   United  States   to  enact 
legislation  limitmg  Daylight  Sa\in<-T5  "iiriie 
to  tlie  period  ijetA-een  Memorial  Dfty  ijid 
Labor  Day 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Hciise  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
ooncurring  therein:  That  the  legislature  of 
Kansas  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  enacting  some  type  of  legislation 
v?hich  would  limit  Daylight  Savings  Time 
to  the  months  between  Memorial  Day  and 
Lr.'jor  Dtiy. 

"£«  it  further  reiolteA:  That  the  Secre- 
tary cf  state  be  directed  to  transmit  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
t^e  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  ol  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  c.'xh  niemtcr  of  Conrress  from  this  state." 

Resolutior.s  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
."pchusetis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce ; 

"P.I SOLUTIONS    MEMORIALTZING    THE    CONGRESS 

OP  THE  United  Staies  To  Enact  Appropf.i- 

ATE  LECJSLATiON  FOR  THE  UNIFORM  AND  CO- 
OaWNATED      OESERVANCE      BY      THE      SEVERAL 

States   of  a    12-iIONTH   System   of   Day- 
LiCHT  Saving  Time 

"Whereas,  A  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  reckoning  time  thorughout  the  several 
states  is  convenient  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  carrying  on  of  interstate 
commeix:e;  and 

"Whereas,  By  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  Congress  provided  for  such  a  uniform 
and  coordinated  system.  Including  the  ob- 
servance of  Daylight  Saving  Time,  except  in 
those  states  which  by  law  omit  such  observ- 
ance, during  the  summer  months,  from  2:00 
AM.  ou  the  last  Sunday  of  April  until  the 
List  Sunday  of  Octot>er  of  each  ye.ar,  and 

"Whereas,  The  benefits  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  in  providing  an  extension  of  natural 
light  into  the  evening  hours,  have  been  al- 
most universally  acknowledged  not  only  iu 
the  United  States  but  also  in  many  foreign 
nations,  some  of  v/hich  currently  observe  it 
on  a  twelve  month  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  The  return  each  fall  to  Stand- 
ard Time,  whereby  winter  sun.set  occurs  at 
6:00  P.M.  and  earlier  In  most  latitudes  of 
the  United  States,  causes  an  undesirable  en- 
croachment of  darkness  upon  the  later  part 
of  the  active  day.  requiring  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  tlrain  upon  valuable  and  in- 
cpeasingly  scarce  power  resources  to  supply 
artificial  light,  creating  conditions  hazardous 
to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  during  a 
peak  travel  period  and  ofl'erlng  unduly  pro- 
pitious conditions  for  violent  and  predatory 
criminal  acts  upon  the  streets  and  thoroufrh- 
fares  of  many  urban  areeis  and 

"Whereas.  The  value  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time  as  a  conservation  measure,  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel  for  power  generation 
end  the  conoonittant  effusion  of  pollutants, 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  providing 
for  a  twelve  month  observance  of  this  time 
reckoning  during  the  war  emergency  period 
from  February,  nineteen  huneired  and  forty- 
two  to  October,  nineteen  himdred  and  forty- 
five;  and 


"Whereas,  Urgent  current  needs  for  conser- 
vation of  energy  sources,  con'rol  of  pollution, 
deterrence  of  street  crime  and  reduction  of 
the  haman  suflerlng  and  property  damage 
due  to  accidents  combine  to  supp&rt  the  ad- 
visaoili'y  of  a  permanent  tv.ei,e  mctuth  au- 
\s_ice  in  tlie  system  of  time  reci:oning:  and 

"■Wl-.ereCiS,  Resolutions  substantially  Wen'.i- 
cal  to  this  have  been  stibmltted  for  the  con- 
sider.ition  of  the  leglsif.turcs  of  the  several 
states  comprised.  In  whole  or  in  part,  I'l  the 
Eartern  Time  Zone,  for  tlie  ptti-po^e  cf  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  a  uniform  exprcE- 
bion  av-d  representation  to  the  Congress  by 
said  Rtai.es  acting  in  concert;  now,  therefore, 
i.'e  it 

"Resolved.  That  tlie  Genera!  Cot^rt  cf  M'-^- 
sachusetts  Joins  with  the  other  states  In  the 
Eastern  Time  Zone  In  calling  upon  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  to  enact  appropri- 
r.te  legislation  for  the  uniform  and  coordin- 
ated observance  by  the  several  states  of  a 
twelve  monlh  system  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time:  and  be  it  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thc^e  res^lu'io?;!; 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretar/  o' 
tlie  commoinvcalth  to  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  presiding  office  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  commonwealth  and  to  ilif 
presiding  officers  of  the  legislative  bodie?s  r.r 
the  .sever tl  stales  in  the  Ea&tera  Time  Zor.r. 

"HouEe  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
12.  1973. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  10, 
J973." 

Eesolutious  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Beieired  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"nESOlUTIONS    ME.MORIAI.123NC    THE    CONCSESS 

OF  TiiE  UNriEB  States  To  En.^ct  a  Natjom.-.  :. 
Health  Caee  Insurance  Pl>.n 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  receiving 
fixed  inadequate  Income  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  private  or  public  health  insurance 
programs  covering  medical,  6urgi<»I,  hospital. 
nursing  end  dental  care  and  treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  are  stUl  unable  to  meet 
the  ancillary  costs  of  medical,  hospital,  sur- 
gical, nursing.  pi;armacevitic{d  and  prosthetic 
care  and  treatment:  tmd 

"Whereas.  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  private  health  msurance  programs 
are  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  increasing 
premiimis  for  adequate  medical  care  and 
treatment;  and 

"Whereas.  The  care  and  treatment  erf  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases  and  illnesses  tending  to  destroy  that 
health  are  now^  recognized  as  prime  oldi.er.- 
tions  of  the  federal  government;  now,  theie- 
fore.  be  it 

"Resoix-ed.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectlully  urges  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  eil  of  its  ciliaens  to 
be  administered  by  federal  government 
agencies  and  financed,  iu  part  at  least,  by 
Social  Security  finaucLiig;  and  be  it  further 

"ResoU-ed.  That  copies  cf  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  state  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiduig  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  to  the  chnirman  of  Ways  and 
Meai:s  committee  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Healtii  Education  and  Welfare  and  to  tlie 
members  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
from  the  commociwealth. 

"House  of  R^reaentatives,  adopted,  March 
12.  1973. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March  19, 
1973." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonv.ealth  of  Mns- 
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sachusetts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

•■RESOLtTTIONS   MEMORIALIZING    THE    CONGRESS 

OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Expanding  the  Medicare  Program  To 
Include  Drug  Costs 

•'Whereas.  Millions  of  recipients  of  Medi- 
care Incur  great  and  heavy  financial  expenses 
clue  to  the  high  cost  of  drugs;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  ex- 
panding the  Medicare  program  to  Include 
drug  costs;  and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Senate  Clerk 
and  Parliamentarian  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

•'Senate,  adopted.  Marcli  7,  1973." 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Referred    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations : 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  President 
AND  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Consider  the  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
Prior  To  Granting  Favored  N.ation  Status 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Uuion  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution:  and 

"Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  are  t>eing  denied 
the  means  to  exercise  their  religion  and 
sustain  their  identity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religious  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
is  a  right  afiSrmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  Tliese  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
lietter  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  when  granting  most  favored 
nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
call  upon  the  Soviet  government  to  end  its 
persecution  of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities 
and  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
by  all  its  citizens  in  accordaivce  with  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  to  permit  its  citizens  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice  as  afTirmed  by  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  to  use  all  appropriate  diplomatic  means 
to  engender  the  fullest  support  possible 
among  other  nations  for  such  a  request  to 
tiie  Soviet  Union;  and  l>e  it  furtlier 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Senate  Clerk  and 
Parliamentarian  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member 
tliereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted,  March  8, 1973." 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTair.s: 


"Resolutions  Memorializing 
OP  THE  United  States  To 
POSED    Nantucket    Sound 
Legislation 


1  HE  Congress 
the  Pro- 
]  3land    tsust 


Opi  OSE  ' 


Stj  tes 


"Whereas,    There    is   pendln ; 
United  States  genate,  a  bill 
havmg  been  amended  on  July 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy 
ment  numtiered  1372  and  a 
pending  before  the  United 
Representatives  numbered  H 
proposing  to  establish  the 
Island   Trust   of  whicli  Dukes 
part;  and 

"Whereas.  The  terms  of  Duke 
tried  to  preserve  and  conserv 
beauty  and  physical  aspects  of 
placing  control  of  all  future 
of  land  under  the  jurisdiction 
men,  coixnty  commissioners  an 
elected  officials;  and 

"Wiiereas,  There  exists  a  v 
and  economic  development 
tablished  by  Chapter  six 
of  the  Acts  of  nhieteen 
six  by  the  General  Court  of 
and 

"Whereas,  The  town 
county  have  taken  steps  to  de' 
land  use  and  subdivision  con 
codes  and  conservation 

"Whereas,  If  Che  Nantucket 
Trust    were   to  ■  become    a 
abolish  home  rule  as 
laws  of  the  commonwealth 
States  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,   By   a   vote   of 
Dukes  County  through  a 
tlon  on  the  ballot  of  Novembe  • 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
majority  expressed  opposition 
use  controls  as  proposed  in 
Sound  Island  Trust  Bill;  now, 

"Resolved,    That    the 
Massachvisetts   respectfully 
gress  of  the  United  States  to 
posed  Nantucket  Sound  Islands 
tlon;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
retary  to  the  President  of  the 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
Congress  and  to  each  member 
the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives, 
19.  1973." 

Resolutions     of     the 
Massachusetts.   Referred   to 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 


before   the 

nunibered  S.  3845, 

iwenty-seven, 

two,  amend- 

c^mpanion  bill 

House  of 

17187,  both 

Nant.ucket  Sound 

County   is  a 

County  have 

the  natural 

heir  island  by 

bu  Iding  and  use 

of  the  select - 

other  locally 


1  .ble  planning 

cc  mmission  es- 

hundi  id  and  ninety 

htind]  sd  and  sixty- 

it  assachusetts; 

governjnents  in  the 
elop  effective 
ols,  building 

and 

lound  Islands 

it   would 

guaranteed  under  the 

the  United 


commii  sions 


rea:  Ity, 


ai  1 


ttB 


refei  endum 


t  le 


Gene  -al 
ui  ;es 


E  'JACT 


'RESOLUTIONS  Memorializing 
or  THE  United  States  To 
tional   Health   Case  Expansion 
provement   act   introducei 
Pei.l 


CC  it 


"Whereas,  The  per  capita 
services  is  higher  in  the  Unit^ 
in  other  developed  nations;  an( 

"Whereas.  The  health  delivery 
the  Unted  States  lags  t>ehind 
developed  nations  in  Importafit 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,    That    the    Gen«  r 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectf  illy 
Congress  of  the  United  Statei 
health  insurance  system  know  i 
Bill",  the  National   Health 
and  Improvement  Act;  and  be 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of 
be   transmitted   forthwith   by 
of  the  commonwealth  to  th« 
the  United  States,  the  presU  1 
each   branch    of   the    Congrea  > 
members  thereof  from  this 

"House  of  Representatives, 
12. 1973." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonfrealtb 
sachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary: 


April 


3,  1973 


citizens   of 
ques- 
seven,  nine- 
a  substantial 
)  federal  land 
Nantucket 
1  iierefore,  be  it 
Court    of 
the   Con- 
of  pose  the  pro- 
Trust  leglsla- 


thfse  resolutions 
he  state  sec- 
Jnlted  States, 
branch  of  the 
thereof  from 

abopted,  March 

Comrjonwealth     of 
Committee 


tl.e 


:he  Congress 

THE    NA- 

and   Im- 
BY    Senator 


for  medical 
States  than 


system  of 

that  of  other 

categories; 

•al    Court    of 

urges  the 

to  enact  the 

as  "The  Pell 

Expansion 

it  further 

resolutions 

the  secretary 

President  of 

ng   officer  of 

and   to   the 

obmmonweal  th . 

a  lopted,  March 

of  Mas- 
:;ommittee  on 


C  re 


thi  se  : 


••RE.SOLUTIONS  Memorializing  THfe  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Ena  :t  Legisla- 
tion Providing  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Assume  All  Welfare  C<feTS  of  the 
Several  States 
"Whereas,  The  welfare  costs  of  the  several 
states  have  risen  in  such  alarm  ng  propor- 
tions that  the  available  means  of  obtaining 
revenue  by  the  states  are  proving  insufficient 
to  meet  such  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  to  provide  to  its  citizens 
on  public  welfare  a  minimum  income  to 
satisfy  their  food,  clothing  &ia  housing 
needs;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resoh'ed,  That  the  General  Cojiirt 
sachusetts    hereby    respectfully 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States  to 
lation  providing  for  the  assumption 
welfare  costs  of  the  several  states 
eral  government  with  local 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
the  commonwealth  to  the  President 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  offcer 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to 
thereof  from  the  commonwealtt 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  12,   1973." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwe^th  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Referred  to  the  Co^imittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 


a4d 

of  Mas- 

urges    the 

snact  legis- 

of  all 

by  the  fed- 

adm^nistration : 

resolutions 

secretary  of 

of  'the 

to  eacii 

member 


eich 


Congress 
A  Na- 

COM^aONWEALTH 

veteran 
in  a  na- 


TKE 
ESTA  )LISH 


e'\erv' 


elg  kt 


read  ed 


Presl  lent 


••Resolutions  Memorializing 

OF  the  United  States  to 

tional  Cemetery  in  the 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  right  of 
to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial 
tional  place  of  honor;  and 

"Whereas,    Of   the   Ninety-e 
cemeteries  in  the  United  States  tfiere 
In  the  New  England  area;  and 

"Whereas.  The  saturation  pol^t 
cemeteries  is  rapidly  being 
need  for  new  land  Is  pressing; 
fore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Cdtirt 
sachusetts    hereby    memorializes 
gress  of  the  United  States  to 
tional  cemetery  in  Massachusetts 
further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
the  commonwealth  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  e^ch 
thereof  from  the  commonwealth. 

'•House  of  Representatives,  ado^ited 
12,  1973. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrentje 
1973." 

"Executive  Department,  Council 
"Boston,  Decemqpr 

"His  Excellency  tlie  Governor 
having   examined   the   copies   ol 
votes  cast  oh  the  Referendum 
In  tlie  several  cities  and  towns  In 
prescriljed  by  the  Constitution 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  sevenlli 
vembei-  last  past,  certify  as  follov  s 
"referendum  question 

"Law  Submitted  Upon  Referenf 
Passage 

"Shall  the  voluntary  recitation 
autliorized    in    the    public 
Commonwealth  ?" 

"County  of  Barnstable,  yes, 
no,  9.117  votes. 

"County  of  Berkshire,  yes.  45, 
votes. 

"County  of  Bristol,  yes,  144 
votes. 

"County  of  Dukes,  yes,  3,182 

"County  of  Essex,  yes,  229,481 
votes. 

"County  of  Franklin,  yes,  21,1 
votes. 


of  these 

and  the 

low,  there - 


sch  >ols 


t,8l  > 


national 
is  none 


of  Mas- 
the    Con- 
est^blish  a  na-. 
and  be  it 


resolution-i 

secretary  of 

of  the 

of  each 

member 


March 
March  19. 

CHAMBE'", 

6,  1972. 

I  .nd  Council, 

returns   t'f 

Qi^stlon  give.i 

the  manner 

I  ,nd  Laws  of 

day  of  No- 


.  9 
um  After 


of  prayer  be 
of    tiie 


^6 


t91 


067  votes; 

;  no.  9.797 

:  no.  20,293 


lo, 


,  806  votes. 
;   no,  42.50C 


,0  i5;  no,  3,758 
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"County  of  Hampden,  yes,  125,396;  no, 
25.991  votes. 

"Coiuity  of  Hampshire,  yes,  39.927;  no, 
9,557  votes. 

County  of  Middlesex,  yes,  443,206;  no, 
114,430  votes. 

"County  of  Nantucket,  yes,  1,805;  no,  317 
votes. 

"County  of  Norfolk,  yes,  212,042;  no,  52,103 
votes. 

"County  of  Plymouth,  yes,  116,980;  no, 
20.594  votes. 

"County  of  Suffolk,  yes,  128.315;  no,  39,8.'}1 
votes. 

County  of  Worcester,  yes,  207,900;  no. 
34,276  votes. 

Totals:  yes,  1,766,980  votes;  no,  387,496 
votes. 

"And  the  said  law  appears  to  be  approved. 
"The  number  of  persons  who  voted  at  the 
State  Election,  as  returned  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  54,  Section  132  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  was  2,503,494." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Senate    Concurrent   RESonrrioN    No.    585 
"A     concurrent     resolution     memorializing 
the    United    States    Congress    to    adopt 
United  States  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 11  which  advocates  a  national  policy 
in  support  of  America's  Commercial  Fish- 
ing   Industry    and    to    commend    United 
States  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  for  pro- 
viding leadership  and  a  national  policy  in 
support     of     this     Important     American 
Industry. 

"Whereas,  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  suffered  greatly  in 
relation  to  national  support  for  commercial 
fishing;  and 

"Whereas,  foreign  countries  have  vigor- 
ously supported  and  encouraged  the  com- 
Mierclal  fishing  Industry  to  the  extent  that 
foreign  fishermen  have  Invaded  waters  sur- 
rounding the  North  American  continent  to 
the  detriment  of  our  fishing  Industry:  and 

"Whereas,  America  has  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  policy,  guidance  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry;  and 
•'Whereas,  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  future  of  the  fishing 
Industry  of  this  coimtry,  and  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  strengthen  our  fishing  industry  against 
excessive  foreign  fishing;  and 

"Whereas,  United  States  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland  has  offered  strong  leadership  and 
national  guidance  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  national  policy  in  support  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  through  the  Intro- 
duction of  United  States  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11,  and  this  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  Is  a  realization  of  the  position  of 
the  Mississippi  State  Legislature;  and 

"Whereas,  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  strengthening  our  fishing  industry  is  long 
overdue : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi  me- 
morializes the  United  States  Senate  and 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  thereby  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  domestic  fishing 
Industry. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi  does  hereby 
publicly  commend  Senior  Senator  James  d. 
Eastland  for  his  effective  and  timely  sup- 
port and  leadership  in  the  development  of 
a  national  commercial  fishing  policy  and  ap- 
plaud his  action. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Splro  T.  Agnew:  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Carl 
Albert;  Senators  James  O.  Eastland  and  John 


C.  Stennis:  Representatives  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery, David  Bowen,  Thad  Cochran,  Trent 
Lott,  and  Jamie  Whitten;  and  members  of 
the  press. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  March  22,   1973 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  27.  1973." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
"Senate   Joint  Resolvhon   No.  2 — Senator 

TouNG — Pile  Number  40 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution— Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the   United   States   to   adopt 
certain  legislation  requiring  tlie  decennial 
United  States  census  of  each  state  to  be 
made    according    to    a     plan    and    form 
approved    by    the    governor    of    the    slate 
whose  population  is  being  tabulated. 
'Whereas,  Tlie  representation  in  the  legi.';- 
lature  of  tlie  State  of  Nevada  is  apportioned 
according  to  the  population  of  districts  with- 
in the  State  of  Nevada,  as  determined  by  the 
decennial  United  States  census;   and 

"Whereas,  The  process  of  reapportioning 
of  the  legi-slature  is  lengthy  and  complex;  and 
"Whereas,  The  process  of  reapportioning 
the  legislature  would  be  greatly  expedited  by 
the  prompt  reporting  to  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  of  the  results  of  a  census 
made  according  to  a  plan  and  form  approved 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resoli'ed  by  the  Senate  and  As.ieinbly  o/ 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly;  That  the  93d 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  adopt  legi-slation  embodying 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  15773  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  will  require 
the  tabulation  of  total  population  by  state 
(for  the  apportionment  of  the  legislative 
tsodles  of  each  state)  to  be  made  and 
promptly  reported  according  to  a  plan  and 
form  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
being  tabulated;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  setting  February 
1,  1955,  as  the  starting  dale  of  the  Vietnam 
Confilct  in  order  to  give  recognition , to  all 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theatre  of  war 

"Whereas,  on  November  8,  1950.  the  first 
American  United  States  Air  Force  advisers 
arrived  in  Vietnam  to  assist  the  French  and 
South  Vietnamese,  who  at  that  time  were 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Indochina  War,  and 
we  have  remained  in  Vietnam  during  twenty 
years  of  continuing  combat,  and 

"Whereas,  after  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
in  May  1954  and  tlie  partitioning  of  Vietnam 
at  the  17th  parallel,  French  forces  withdrew 
and  the  American  presence  was  gradually 
increased  and  escalated  as  more  and  more 
Americans  were  committed  during  the  en- 
suing years  of  insurgency,  and 

"Whereas,  many  Americans  were  killed  and 
injured  during  the  twenty  years  of  continu- 
ous strife,  the  first  combat  death  that  the 
government  officially  recognizes  occurred 
in  1961,  over  three  and  one -half  years  be- 
fore the  date  now  set  as  the  start  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict.  August  5.  1964.  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
twice  voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  that  was  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  on  Au- 
gust 5.  1964  against  United  States  Navy  ships 
cruising  In  ihe  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  adminis- 
tration has  publicly  stated  that  It  does  not 


regard  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resoluiion  as  the 
basis  lor  its  authority  to  operate  in  Vioiuam. 
therefore  there  no  longer  exists  any  validity 
for  retaining  August  5,  1964  as  the  slartlnt; 
date  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  now  Uicrefore 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  'ilie  House  of  Repret-entatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Senate 
concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied  .States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  set  Febru:iry  1,  ms.*) 
as  the  starung  date  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
lor  the  purposes  of  veterans  admini.siratiou 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment so  tiiat  all  Vietnam  Veterans  may 
receive  their  f  all  entitlement  to  benefits;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  xhaj.  the  .secretary  of  state  be 
in.'^iructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  tlie  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  New  Hampshire-" 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"Assembly    Rf.soiution    No.    215 — Siate    of 

New  Jersey 
"An  Assembly  Re.solution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  legal  services  program  as  an  Uidepend- 
ent  entity  fully  funded,  and  to  create  an 
independent   corporation   for   the   admin- 
istration of  said  program 
"Wherea.s.  Federally-funded  legal   services 
was   established    with    the   approval   of   the 
bench  and  tlie  bar  to  provide  counsel  to  In- 
dividuals who.   by  reason  of  their  poverty, 
could  not  afford  legal  representation  equal 
to  that  available  to  others:  and 

"Whereas.  A  program  for  the  provision  of 
legal  .services  has  existed  throughout  tlie 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  7  years;  and 
'Whereas.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  are  of 
the  firm  conviction  that  such  program  for 
legal  services  renders  indispensable  services 
to  the  poor  ol  New  Jersey  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  adequate  access  to  the  legal 
process  in  civil  causes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legal  services  program  wa."? 
established  as  a  semi-independent  entity 
wiiliin  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
because  it  was  recognized  that  lawyers  owe 
primary  responsibility  to  their  clients;  and 
■Wlierea.s,  The  people  of  New  Jersey  belifve 
that  tlie  legal  services  program  must  be  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  entity  free  of 
bureaucratic  interference:  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
tlie  State  of  Neic  Jersey: 

"1.  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  pennle 
of  New  Jersey  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  maintain  and  mandate  con- 
tinuation of  the  legal  services  program 
through  adequate  and  uninterrupted  fund- 
ing. To  insure  the  effectuation  of  this  pur- 
pose, the  people  of  New  Jersey  respecifullv 
request  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  promptly  create  an  independent  cor- 
poration for  the  administration  of  the  legal 
services  program,  .so  designed  that  it  will 
be  free  of  partisan  or  administrative  inter- 
ference, to  the  end  that  legal  services  at- 
torneys may  continue  to  function  with  vigor 
and  fidelity  on  behalf  of  their  clients. 

"2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  siyrcd 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  General  As.sembly  and 
attested  to  by  the  Clerk  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  every  United  States  Senator 
and  United  States  Representative  elected 
from  Ihe  State  of  New  Jersey." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
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"Calendar  No.  S.  3 
•A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Take 
Necessary  Legislative  Action  to  Terminate 
Daylight  Saving  Time  on  the  Fourth  Mon- 
day ill  September  of  1973  and  Each  Year 
Thereafter 

"Whereas,  the  control  of  standard  and  day- 
light saving  time  schedules  has  been  pre- 
empted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  daylight  saving  time  now  begins  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  and  ends  on  the  fourth 
Monday  In  October;  and 

"Whereas,  this  scheduling  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  results  In  a  severe  hardship  for  many 
persons  who  begin  work  or  must  travel  long 
distances  to  school  in  almost  total  darkness 
In  the  morning  hours  of  early  fall;  and 

"Whereas,  this  situation  creates  a  very  serl- 
o\is  safety  problem  for  young  children  who, 
by  bus  or  on  foot,  must  go  to  school  in  dark- 
ness; and 

"Whereas,  this  problem  Is  particularly  acute 
In  the  early  fall  and  could  be  solved  at  least 
partially  by  ending  daylight  saving  time  in 
late   September,   Now,   therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  'he  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  take  necessary 
legislative  action  to  change  the  termination 
time  of  daylight  saving  time  to  the  last  Mon. 
day  In  September. 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation." 

A  conciu-rent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"House  CoNctmRENX  Resolution  No.  512 
"A  concurrent  resolution,   citing  legislative 
Interest  In,  and  requesting  the  Governor 
to  conduct,  a  study  of  railway  abandon- 
ments In  South   Dakota   and   their  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  the  state,  and  re- 
questing a  moratorium  upon  further  aban- 
donments until   such  study  Is  completed 
"Be  it  resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  economic  prosperity  of 
South  Dakota  Is  critically  dependent  "upon 
the  cost,  convenience,  and  quality  of  trans- 
portation services  which  are  required  to  move 
agricultural  commodities  to  principal  mar- 
kets; and 

"Whereas,  a  large  proportion  of  agricul- 
tural commodity  movement  Is  accomplished 
by  railroad  transportation:  and 

"Whereas,  scattered,  uncoordinated,  and 
unexpected  abandonment  of  railroad  track- 
age In  South  Dakota  seriously  threatens  the 
Integrity  of  the  transportation  service  sys- 
tem: and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  recognizes  the  need  to  offer 
positive  alternatives  which  would  preserve 
basic  rail  service: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-eighth 
legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Gov^ 
ernor  is  hereby  requested  to  establish  a 
task  force  on  rail  abandonment  policy  whose 
term  of  existence  shall  continue  until  July 
1.  1974,  which  task  force  shall  conduct  re- 
search and  prepare  a  study  report  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

"(1)  An  analysis  of  past  track  abandon- 
ments, together  with  an  assessment  of  se- 
lected abandonments  upon  the  costs  of  farm- 
ing and  other  businesses  In  affected  com- 
munities; 

"(2)  A  discussion  of  interstate  commerce 
commission  policy  with  respect  to  raU  aban- 
donments. Including  such  criteria  and  deci- 
sion rules  as  the  commiision  currently  ap- 


.  proce  lures 
recommei  datlons 


oth  !r 


th(  t 


1  th 


plies  to  determine  whether 
section  of  track  shall  be 
"(3)    Proposals  for  new 
rangements  which  would 
slon  and  maximum  exchange 
among    carriers    and    betwee 
state    and    local    government  3 
potential  abandonments; 

"(4)  A  review  of  the  pow 
Ities  of  the  public  utilities 
other  instruments  of  state 
respect  to  abandonment 

"(5)    A  series  of' 

trated  by  maps  or  such 
may  be  appropriate,  setting 
tlons  of  South  Dakota  tracl 
dor  of  economic  Importance; 

"(6)     A    series    of    

change    in    state    or   federal 
would  Improve  the  economic 
basic     railroad     transportatio  i 
South  Dakota;  and 

"Be  It  fmther  resolved, 
ture  of  South  Dakota  urges  ... 
rail  abandonment  policy  to  co 
quacy  of  rail  service  and  the 
donment  upon  that  service 
text   of   all   other   available 
modes,  and  that  particular 
en  to  abandonment  of  rail 
not  paralleled  by  suitable 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  .., 
ture  of  South  Dakota  urges 
Commerce  Commission  to 
torium  on  rail  abandonment 
as  the  study  requested  herein 
pleted  and  \mtll  the  results 
have  been  distributed  to  the 

latlve  session  for  its  full , 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  ... 
chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  .. 
to  the  members  of  the  South 
gressional  Delegation,  to  the  ••_ 
merce  Commission,  the  United 
tary  of  Transportation,  the  , 
state   of   South   Dakota   and 
Dakota  Public  Utilities  _. 
"Adopted  by  the  House, 
"Concurred   In   by   the 
1973." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  t: 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

"House  Concurrent 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  m 
President    and    Congress    of 
States  to  instruct  and  direc 

of  Reclamation  to  ..., 

the  feasibUity  study  of  the 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Project  and  to  appropriate  . 
funds  sufficient  to  complete 
of  the  project 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
tives  of  the  State  of  South 
ate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  construction  of  th( 
of   the  Lake   Andes-Wagner 
trlct  Is  a  practical  way  to  stabil 
and  the  entire  economy  and 
and  enhance  the  fish  and  wlldlif 
tion  values  of  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,    the    Bureau    of 
initiated   a   survey   of   the 
1959;  and 

"Whereas,    a    project    ev 

forth  In  a  report  dated  March. 

"Whereas,  the  Lake  Andes 
tion  District  composed  of  80,>. 
formed  under  state  law  and  co: 
favorable  vote  of  93  per  cent 
owners  of  the  area  in  1969;  and 
"Wheress,   the  Fort  Randall 
Sub-dlstrlct   was   organized   to 
county  area;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  Irrigation 
conservancy  sub-dlstrlct  have 
sufficient  for  financial  support 
ner  Unit  project;  and 

•Whereas,    the   feasibility   ev 
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Preslc  ent 
tie 


or 


Re:  erred 


)r  not  a  given     pearing  In  the  1966  report  was 
and  reactivation  and  a  new 
in  1971;  and 

"Whereas,  the  reactivated  ._„ 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in 

"Now,    therefore,    be    it    reso 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Soutl 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that 
and  Congress  of  the  United  Sta 
fully  urged  and  requested  to 
direct  the  Bureau  of  Reclamati 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  c> 
all  possible  haste  the  feasibUity 
Wagner   Unit    of   the    Plck-i 
River  Basin  Project  and  that  , 
delivered  to  the  President  and 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that , 
receiving  the  above  report  the 
propriate  and  the  President  a 
all  possible  haste  funds  sufflcleni 
construction  of  the  Wagner  Unl( 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
concurrent  resolution  be  ... 

chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 

of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to 
the    President    and    Vice 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives   of   the   United 
members  of  the  Congressional 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  House, 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
1973." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House    Concurrent    Resolution 

"A  concurrent  resolution, 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
an  appropriate  amendment  to 
tution  of  the  United  States 
right  to  life  for  all  unborn 
fording  protection  for  that 

alternative,    specifically    re 

states  the  power  to  make  and 
e  Legislature         '*^*  *^  *^®  states  deem  fit 
Referred  to  the         recognize  and  would  afford 
Iijular  Affairs:         ^"^"^  ''^^^ 

No  614  "Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  ^. 

tives  of  the  State  of  South  Dakoi  a 
ate  concurririg  therein: 

"Whereas,  since  time  immemori  al 
has    recognized    the    inherent 
right  to  life  of  unborn  children;  „ 
"Whereas,  many  of  the  several 
eluding    South    Dakota,    have, 
hood,  made   and  enforced  laws 

and  enforcing  such  right, 

strlcting  or  pr<rtilbltlng  abortion 
"Whereas,  a  recent  decision  by 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coi^rt 
ed  to  give  full  recognition  to 
right  to  life  and  has  rendered  . 
laws  of  many  states.  Including  tho 
Dakota,  which  seek  to  enforce 
"Now,    therefcwe,    be    it    rei 
House   of   Representatives  of  th  i 
South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
in: 

To  hereby  memorialize  the 
pose,   by  a  two-thirds  vote  of   _ 
thereof,  an  amendment  to  the  Con; 
the  United  States  recognizhig  the 
for  ail  unborn  children  and 
tion  for  that  right  or,  in  the  _.. 
ciflcally  reserving  to  the  states 
make  and  enforce  such  laws  as 
deem  fit  which  would  recognize 
afford   protection   for   such    right 
amendment  which  shall  be  valid 
tents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
tion    when    ratified    by    the    legis 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
nation    ap-      nutted   to  the  President  of  the 
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the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  this  state. 

"Adopted  by  the  House,  February  21,  1973. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  March  14, 
1973." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Wasliing- 
ton  in  legislative  session  assembled: 

"Whereas,  Both  Houses  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  is  In  words  and  figures 
as  follows,  to-wit: 

"  'joint   rbsolution 
"  'Proposing    an    amendment    to    the    Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fotirths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'AETICLE  — 

"'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  said 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies 'of  this  Joint  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Passed  the  House  March  9,  1973. 
"Passed  the  Senate  March  22,  1973." 
A  resolution  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Lal>or  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution  No.  39-1973 
"A  resolution  relative  to  respectively  mem- 
oralizing  and  requesting  the  President  of 
the    United    States    of    America    and    the 
United  States  Congress  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"Whereas,   the   proposed   budget  for   the 
operation   of    the    various    agencies   of    the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year  1974 
submitted    to   the    United    States   Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains no  request  for  operating  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Justification  that  is  given 
for  the  absence  of  a  budgetary  request  to 
fund  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
that  the  funding  of  these  programs  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  revenue  sharing  proposals 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  unfortunately,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  not  hicluded 
in  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  legislation 
recently  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, which  will  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 


nating these  essential  programs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Micronesia  have 
received  great  benefits  from  the  various  pro- 
grams that  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  to  sud- 
denly have  these  essential  services  stopped 
would  create  a  great  deal  of  confusion  among 
both  the  local  population  as  well  as  those 
persons  who  are  employed  for  the  various 
CAA's  within  the  Trust  Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
that  would  result.  It  Is  respectfully  urged 
that  the  funds  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  continued; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  4th. 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  hereby  are  respectfully  memorialized 
and  requested  to  continue  funding  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity; 

"And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Secre- 
tary attest  the  adoption  hereof  and  there- 
after transmit  copies  of  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  670 
"To  express  the  support  of  the  Legislature  of 

H.R.    291,    calling    for    a    constitutional 

amendment  to  permit  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  participate  in  the  election  of 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States 

"Whereas  the  Virgin  Islands*  and  Guam's 
Delegates  to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recently  Introduced,  as  their  first 
official  actions  as  members  of  that  body,  leg- 
islation calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to  participate, 
by  membership  in  the  Electoral  College,  In 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion received  strong  support  from  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

"Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  to  seek  not  only 
a  greater  voice  in  determining  local  affairs 
but  also  a  more  active  role  and  greater  par- 
ticipation In  national  affairs  which  so  pro- 
foundly affect  all  of  our  lives;  and 

"Whereas  permitting  Virgin  Islanders,  as 
United  States  citizens,  to  cast  their  ballots 
hi  the  national  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  would  be  not  only  ex- 
tremely logical,  but  a  significant  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  greater  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  coming-of-8ige  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  8£  a  poUtlcal  entity;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  receive  some  tangible  indica- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dential vote  for  Virgin  Islanders;  Now, 
Therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

"  'Section  1.  TTiat  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  hereby  expresses  its  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Presidential  vote  for  Virgin  Islanders. 

"  'Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, Immediately  upon  its  passage,  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairmen 
of  the  respective  Congressional  Committees 
oil  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Delegate  to  the  United  States 


House      of      Representatives,      Washington, 
D.C  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Micro- 
nesia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 
"A  Senate  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  that 
the  people  of  Roi-Namur  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  Island  and  re- 
spectfully requesting  the  Administering 
Authority  and  the  United  Nations  to  assure 
the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  return  and 
resettlement  of  the  said  people,  to  their 
island  and  to  provide  for  relief  funds  for 
that  purpose 

'Wliereas,  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
have  retained  and  \ised  the  island  of  Rol- 
Namur  for  the  defense  purposes  of  the  United 
States  without  having  compensated  the 
landowners  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
their  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Roi-Namur  landowners  have 
suffered  considerable  hardship  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  by  the  loss  of  their  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  breaking  its  promises  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia  regarding  the  taking  of  their 
land  and  has  been  most  equivocal  in  any 
attempt  to  bring  about  settlement  of  the 
long  pending  Roi-Namur  case;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legal  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Roi-Namur  for  these  negotiations 
which  was  promised  and  initiated  by  the 
High  Commissioner  has  been  denied  and  dis- 
continued by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

"Whereas,  it  now  appears  that  tlie  possi- 
bility of  fair  negotiations  for  an  equitable 
settlement  between  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Roi-Namur  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  improbable  and  un- 
certain, and  may  entail  further  unreasonable 
delays  for  a  long  time  because  of  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  deny 
legal  representation  to  the  people  of  Roi- 
Namur;  and 

"Whereas,  such  situation  has  become  al- 
most hopeless  considering  the  time  which 
has  passed  during  the  last  decade  and  the 
only  remaining  desire  and  hope  of  the  people 
Is  to  return  and  find  peace  and  livelihood  on 
tlieir  island  of  Roi-Namur;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  Nations  in  moni- 
toring and  assisting  in  this  matter  will  assure 
the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  return  and 
resettlement  of  the  people  of  Roi-Namur; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  the  attempt  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  to  regain  control 
of  their  Island  should  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
need  for  appropriate  United  Nations  funds 
becomes  apparent;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  First  Regular  Session, 
1973,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
people  of  the  Roi-Namur  island  that: 

"  (1 )  It  sympathizes  with  the  grievances  of 
the  people  for  the  unfair  treatment  accorded 
them  and  the  undue  inconveiences  and 
burden  inflicted  upon  them  for  an  unreason- 
able period  of  time  by  the  United  States 
Government; 

(2)  it  recognizes  the  legal  rights  of  the 
people  of  return  to  their  homeland,  the  need 
of  the  people  to  rectify  the  situation  by 
themselves  when  the  hope  of  fair  settlement 
for  the  use  of  their  land  by  the  Uniied 
States  Government  has  been  uncertain  for  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years; 

"(3)  it  supports  such  justifiable  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  seek  peaceful 
redress  by  themselves; 

"(4)    it  urges  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  give   all   possible  support  and   co- 
operation to  make  the  resettlement  of  the 
Roi-Namur  people  possible  and  peaceful;  and 
"Be   it   further   resolved   that   the   Uniied 
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Nations  is  respectfully  requested  to  dis- 
patch observers  to  the  scene  where  and  when 
the  resettlement  movement  Is  to  take  place 
to  assure  peaceful  resettlement  of  the  people 
on  Rol-Namur  Island;    and 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  in  the  event 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  defraying  the 
cost  of  resettling  the  people  of  Roi-Najnur. 
Including  cost  of  building  shelters  and  pro- 
viding means  of  subsistence  as  weU  as  other 
needs  in  the  process  of  the  resetilemeut.  are 
not  available  or  made  unavaUable  by  action 
of  the  Trust  Territory  Administration,  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies 
are  hereby  and  respectfiUly  requested  to  give 
financial  assistance  in  any  amount  they 
deem  necessary  for.  at  least,  the  cost  of  the 
first  year  of  the  resettlement  of  the  people; 
and 

•  Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  of  Defense.  Speaker  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  and  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Trusteeship 
CouncU  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

'Adopted:  February  25.  1073." 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Congress    of 
Micronesia.   Referred   to   the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senats  Joint  Resolution  No.  38 
"A    Senate    Joint    resolution    expressing   the 
sei^e  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  with 
regard   to   certain    Issues   relating   to   the 
future  political  status  of  Micronesia,  and 
directing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Future 
Status  to  conduct  negotiations  accordingly 
"Whereas,  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  No.  102, 
adopted  by  the  Third  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
created    the    Joint    Committee    on    Future 
Status  and  gave  It  authority  to  negotiate 
with   the  United  States  of  America  toward 
the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  and  the 
attainment  of  a  new  political  status  for  Mi- 
cronesia, subject   to  expressions  of   policies 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  Is 
desirous  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  certain  important  Usue.s 
Ijearlng  upon  such  negotiations;  now, 
therefore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Flff.li 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion. 1973.  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Trust  Territory  of  Uie  Pacific  Islands 
is  one  single  and  indivisible  political  unit, 
and  the  Trusteeship  may  not  be  terminated 
or  modified  as  to  one  part  thereof  while  an- 
other part  or  parts  thereof  remain  under  such 
Trusteeship;  and 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, through  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Future  Status,  is  the  sole  authority  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which 
Is  legally  authorized  and  empowered  to  con- 
duct negotiations  with  regard  to  the  future 
political  sUtu»  of  the  Trust  Territory,  in- 
cluding all  parts  thereof,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  sole  responsibility  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  and  provide  for  tlie  future  po- 
litical status  of  the  entire  Trust  Territory; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Future  Status  is  hereby  directed 
t'l  continue  Its  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  of  America  based  on  the  guidelines 
set  forth  In  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution;  and 
"Be  It  ftirther  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Future  Status;  to  the  President's 
Personal  Representative  for  Mlcroneslan 
Status  Negotiations;  to  the  Secretary-Oen- 
enil  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  President 
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of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
rlty  Council;  to  the  President 
States;  to  the  President  of  th 
Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  th( 
House  of  Representatives;    tc 
of  the  Interior;  to  the 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Commi&>!ioner. 

'Adopted:  February  26.  107i 
A  resolution  adopted  by 
Executive  Committee.  Wodet 
to  films  shown  on  television 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 
A  resolution  adopted  by 
Manufactxirers  Association, 
expressing  opposition  to 
moneys  from  the  highway 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  : 
A    resolution    adopted    by 
Winn.  La.,  police  jury, 
to  the  proposed  rebuildmg 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
tions. 

A  resolution   adopted  by 
Parish  police  Jury.  Louisiana 
position  to  the  proposed 
Vietnam.    Referred    to    the 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
icy    Jury.    Franklin,   La.,    ex] 
tlon   to   the   proposed 
Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
elgn  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
Rockland  County,  N.Y 
turn  of  the  "Fort  Worth 
of  New  York  for  trial, 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
wanis  Club,  of  Vlroqua,  Wis 
enactment  of  legislation  to 
clple  of  Justice  for  the  good 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
County  of  Maui.  Hawaii 
actment  of  lepislation  to 
ing  for  soclfll  •—  "^rams  and 
propof^ed  to  bp     .--eted. 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
.\    resolution    adopted    bj 
Sr'iool  Boards  Association, 
nations.  Referred  to  the 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A   resolution   adopted   bj 
School  Boards  A.ssoclation, 
enactment  of  legislation  to 
ing  of  Vocational  Act 
Referred  to  the  Commltte 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
dation    Parent-Child    Center 
Calif.,  praying  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
budget.  Referred  to  the 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
elation  of  Regulatory  Utllit 
Washington.  D.C..  praying  " 
of  legislation  relating  to  th 
a  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  r 
ada   to  the   United   States 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
A  resolution  adopted  by 
soelatlon  of  Regxilatory 
ers.  Washington,  D.C..  u 
institution  of  comprehensi 
to  the  environment, 
mittee  on  Interior  and 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
ers"  Court  of  Maverick  Cour  i 
Ing  appreciation  for  the 
sharing   legislation.    Ordere  I 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  urg 
to  review  Its  policies  conce 
tlon.  expMjrt  and  imports  oi 
cultural  products.  Referred 
tee  on  Agriculture  and 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
Coimtv  Central  Committee 


Trust^ship  Council; 
Nations  Secu- 
of  the  United 
United  States 
United  States 
the  Secretary 
of  State;  to 
to  the  High 
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Independent  Party  of  the  State  )f  California, 
urging  that  the  control  and  ope  ration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  be  kept  In  the  lands  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  thf  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMirTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL  from  the  Comml  ;tee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  aiiendment: 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  N(  tlonal  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Hi  manltles  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purpos  is  (Rept.  No. 
93-100). 


REPORT    ENTITLED 

REVIEW  ACTIVITIES  OFj 
MITTEE   ON   BANKING, 
AND    URBAN    AFFAIRS 
OP  A  COMMITTEE    (S. 
93-99 ) 


LEpISLATIVE 

THE  COM- 

HOUSING 

—REPORT 

REPT.   NO. 


tb! 


Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Utban 
submitted  a  report  entitled 
Review  Activities  of  the  Cdmmittee 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urqan 
which  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
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Affairs, 
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he  Vlroqua  Ki- 
praylng  for  the 
p|omote  the  prln- 
of  all  men.  Re- 
the  Judiciary. 
Council  of  the 
praking  for  the  en- 
reevpluate  the  fund- 
restore  moneys 
to  the  Com- 
Welfare. 
the   California 
ifclatmg  to  noml- 
Con  mittee  on  Labor 


the    California 
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Ame4dments  of  1968. 
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1  he  Kaiser  Foun- 

Los    Angeles, 
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program  In  the 
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National  Asso- 
Commlssloners, 
the  enactment 
construction  of 
y  through  Can- 
Referred  to  the 


he  National  As- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP   BItLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  he  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent ,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1443.  A  bin  to  authorize 
of  defense  articles  and  services 
countries  and  International 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
S.   1444.   A  bill  to  provide 
hensive    national    program 
monitoring,  research  and 
der  to  reduce  loss  of  life  an(  I 
provide  for  studies  leading 
prediction     and     control 
purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  ( 
Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  1415.  A  bill  to  provide  f 
of  medals  In  commemoratlor 
anniversary  of  the  statehoot 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  hlniself.  Mr.  Dom- 
imcK,    Mr.     ScHWEnizB,    and    Mr. 
Beaix)  : 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  protect  thi 
by  amending   the   Federal 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
tiveuess  of  medical  devices 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1447.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Alvarado:  and 

S.   1448.  A  bill  for  the  reU4f 
MacDonald.  Referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for 
BtrcKLBT)  : 
S.    1449.   A  bill   to  ellmlna 
in   the  sale  and  dlstrlbutior 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  redue: 
S.   1450.  A  bill  to  consolidi  te 
the  authorizations  for  appropfl; 
Blstance  to  medical  libraries, 
slons  for  assistance  for 
Itles  and  for  grants  for  trailing 
librarv  sciences,  and  for  othe 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  ingredients  on  the  labels  of  all 
foods.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.: 

S.  1452.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Department  of 
Defense  funds  from  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assistance  to  or  on  behalf 
of  North  ".  letnam.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  foreign  coimtries  and  international 
organizations.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A    BILL    TO    REVISE    THE    FOREIGN    MILITAEy    AID 
AND    SALES    PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  26 
years  ago,  with  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
program,  the  United  States  began  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  military  aid  whose 
purpose  was  to  contain  communism  and 
promote  the  gi-owth  of  democracy 
around  the  world.  The  report  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  1948 
Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  stated  that — 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  assistance 
proposed  to  be  rendered  under  the  bill  is  to 
enable  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
retain  their  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  the  form  and  composition  of  their  gov- 
ernments are  to  be. 

The  results  in  Greece,  whose  people 
are  controlled  by  a  military  dictatorship, 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  It  is  an 
appropriate  benchmark  for  evaluating 
the  entire  military  aid  program. 

Today  the  problem  is  not  the  fall  of 
friendly  dominoes  to  communism  but 
their  fall  to  military  rule.  Totalitarian- 
ism of  the  right  should  be  as  offensive 
to  Washington  as  totalitarianism  of  tlie 
left.  But  the  major  recipients  of  our  mili- 
tary aid— Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Greece,  and  Taiwan  ai-e  hardly 
paragons  of  democratic  government. 
Yet,  the  lexicon  of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram they  are  all  "free  world"  coim- 
tries— our  kind  of  folks. 

The  world  of  a  quarter  of  a  centui'y 
ago,  which  spawned  the  military  sud  pro- 
gram, bears  little  relations  to  the  world 
of  today.  The  cold  war  is  over.  Yet  the 
policies  of  that  era  linger  on  in  the  mili- 
tary aid  progi-am.  It  is  time  to  wipe  out 
tliis  relic  of  the  past.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  give  it  a  fitting 
bui'ial. 

For  many  years  reports  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  been 
replete  with  criticism  of  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  programs.  Each 
year  the  committee  has  nibbled  at  the 
fringes  of  foreign  aid  policy  but  to  date 
has  failed  to  bring  about  significant 
changes.  As  long  ago  as  1965.  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  liquidate  the  existing 
program  and  proposed  machinery  for 
coming  up  with  a  new  approach  to  for- 
eign aid.  That  effort,  like  so  many  others 
since,  was  unacceptable  to  the  House.  In 
report  after  report  on  foreign  aid  legls- 
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lation  the  committee  has  called  for  a 
new  look  for  foreign  aid. 

In  1968  it  said: 

The  committee  la  persuaded  that  the 
United  States  cannot  longer  postpone  giving 
priority  to  puttmg  its  own  house  in  order. 
Over  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  problems 
of  the  United  States  hang  the  fiscal  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  crises  which  have  been 
alleviated  but  not  solved,  and  which  funda- 
mentally result  from  overcommitment,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  efforts  to 
spread  available  resources  too  thinly. 

In  1969  the  committee  again  warned: 
Tlie  future  of  foreign  aid  is  bleak  indeed 
until  a  new  program  can  be  developed  which 
will  command  greater  respect  and  support, 
both  with  the  public  and  the  Congress,  than 
the  current  program  commands. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Senate 
has  rejected  two  foreign  aid  bills.  No  for- 
eign military  aid  authorization  bill  was 
enacted  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  March 
14  lies  dead  on  the  calendar  because  the 
executive  branch  succeeded  in  getting 
Congress  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  although  no  regular 
authorization  or  appropriation  bills 
were  passed.  And  this  notwithstanding  a 
provision  of  law  which  states  that  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid  cannot  be  spent 
unless  there  is  a  valid  authorization.  The 
aid  program — like  old  man  river — keeps 
on  rolling  along.  It  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  eliminating  a  Govern- 
ment program,  no  matter  how  outdated 
by  time  and  events. 

Following  the  Senate's  defeat  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  1971.  the  committee  re- 
ported two  bills  separating  military  from 
economic  aid.  Each  bill  stated  that  it  was 
an  interim  measiure  which  "looks  to  the 
phaseout  of  the  current  program  and  to 
establishment  of  a  new  one  which  will 
command  the  respect  and  the  support  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people."  I 
hope  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
merit  that  support. 

By  the  end  of  tliis  fiscal  year,  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  have  provided  $180  billion 
in  assistance  to  foreign  countries  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  $80  billion  of 
that  in  military  and  related  aid.  That 
flow  of  military  aid  will  continue  unless 
Congress  acts  to  make  the  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  their  own  resources — not  to 
the  United  States — for  the  setting  of 
their  defense  priorities.  Too  many  na- 
tions around  the  world  have  become 
overly  dependent  on  the  laigesse  of  the 
American  people. 

In  his  inaugural  the  President  said 
that— 

The  time  has  passed  when  America  will 
make  every  other  nation's  conflict  our  own, 
or  make  every  other  nations  future  our  re- 
sponsibility, or  presume  to  tell  the  people  of 
other  nations  how  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. •  •  •  So  let  us  encourage  Individuals 
at  home  and  nations  abroad  to  do  more  for 
themselves. 

That,  I  understand,  is  the  basic  thesis 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
report  on  the  fiist  aid  to  Korea  bill,  in 
1949,  the  committee  said: 

No  country  desires  to  be  dependent  on 
others  permanently,  and  our  aim  In  South 
Korea  should  be  to  assist  it  to  stand  on  Its 
own  feet  economically.  With  such  assistance 
South  Kc»«a  will  eventually  eliminate  ttM 


necessity  for  all  outside  help.  Finally,  our  aid 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  South  Ko- 
reans to  •  •  •  retain  their  free  elections,  and 
preserve  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual so  dear  and  fundamental  to  demo- 
cratic people  everywhere. 

But  in  Korea,  with  one-man  rule  20 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war  there,  we 
still  maintain  40.000  troops  at  a  cost  of 
$600  million  annually.  In  addition,  we 
pay  out  $150  million  or  more  a  year  for 
the  South  Korean  Armed  Forces.  This  is 
a  coimtry  with  an  army  far  larger  than, 
and  a  population  twice  that  of  North  Ko- 
rea. Thanks  to  American  generosity. 
South  Korea  spends  only  4  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense,  compared  with  16  per- 
cent for  North  Korea,  which  fiercely 
maintains  its  independence  from  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  not  been  so  willing  to  underwrite 
South  Korea's  military  forces  all  these 
years.  South  and  North  would  have 
reached  some  type  of  political  accommo- 
dation. It  is  quite  possible  that  our  pres- 
ence and  our  aid  have  served  to  pre- 
vent the  very  goal  we  profess  to  seek. 

Now  it  appears  that  in  South  Vietnam 
executive  branch  officials  are  planning  a 
rerun  of  the  Korean  experience,  minus 
U.S.  uniformed  forces,  but  plus  thousands 
of  civilian  technicians  and  advisors.  Once 
we  get  our  hands  on  a  client  state — and 
they  on  us — both  seem  to  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  let  go.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  poUtically  with  the  Communists, 
the  United  States  must  pry  loose  the 
Thieu  governments  hold  on  Uncle  Sam's 
coattails  and  checkbook.  But  probably 
neither  our  Government  nor  the  Thieu 
government  have  learned  that  lesson 
from  this  tragic  war. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  our  administra- 
tive budget  goes  for  war-related  ex- 
penses. Seven  percent  of  our  wealth  at 
best,  is  spent  for  military  purposes.  And 
some  $5  billion  per  year  is  spent  on  mili- 
tary and  related  foreign  aid.  Contrast 
this  with  Japan  which  spends  less  than  1 
percent  of  GNP  for  military  purposes 
and  has  no  military  aid  clients.  Our 
NATO  allies  spend,  on  the  average,  about 
4  percent  of  GNP  for  defense  while  the 
cost  of  U.S.  forces  committed  to  NATO 
now  runs  about  $17  billion  a  year.  Where- 
ever  you  look  the  rich  nations  expect  the 
United  States  to  subsidize  their  defense. 
For  example,  why  cannot  our  prosperous 
NATO  allies,  instead  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  support  Turkey's  armed  forces, 
or  pay  for  the  rental  of  Britain's  naval 
base  at  Malta.  It  is.  I  fear,  only  because 
of  the  American  Government's  long 
standing  habit  of  reaching  for  the  check. 

The  Peterson  Commission  report  put 
the  problem  this  way: 

Tlie  United  States  now  devotes  seven  of  lU 
GNP  for  defense  expenditures.  In  part,  these 
security  responsibilities  make  It  possible  for 
otir  allies  to  spend  less  themselves  on  mili- 
tary security.  As  a  group,  their  defense  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  ONP  are  per- 
haps l^alf  those  of  the  United  State*. 

Only  recently  the  Greek  Government 
said  that  It  no  longer  wanted  any  \3JB. 
military  grant  aid  after  they  learned 
that  it  would  soon  be  phased  out.  But 
their  decision  came  only  after  our  Navy 
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began  homeporting  many  ships  there — 
a  decision  which  will  earn  Greece  more 
dollars  than  the  value  of  our  grant  aid, 
hardly  the  way  to  cut  down  the  expense 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  Is  the  same  story  wherever  you  look. 
On  Taiwan  we  continue  to  funnel  tens 
of  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money  into 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  military  establish- 
ment, long  after  the  policy  justifying  that 
aid  was  abandoned.  Even  though  the  old 
policy  has  been  discarded,  its  manifesta- 
tions live  on  in  the  form  of  a  165-man 
U.S.  military  advisory  mission  on  Tai- 
wan and  a  $103  million  program  of  mili- 
tary grants  and  credit  sales  this  fiscal 
year.  Once  the  door  to  oiur  Treasury  is 
opened  to  a  foreign  govenmient,  it  is 
difficult  to  close  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States'  fi- 
nancial house  is  in  disorder,  largely  due 
to  the  accumulated  effects  of  many  years 
of  overcommitment  abroad.  Our  Govern- 
ment's zealous  determination  to  control 
and  shape  the  destinies  of  much  of  the 
world  has  brought  our  Nation  to  a  state 
of  financial  exhaustion.  Since  1965,  the 
Federal  debt  has  Increased  by  $150  bil- 
lion, Interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
doubled,  the  defense  budget  is  up  by  50 
percent  and  the  cost  of  living  by  36  per- 
cent. The  statistical  pictiu-e  is  bleak. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  lived  be- 
yond our  means  abroad,  maintaining  vast 
military  forces  and  bases,  lending  and 
giving  away  our  resources,  and  watch- 
ing complacently  while  those  we  aided 
seized  our  markets.  The  $50-billion  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  our  Nation  has 
Incurred  over  the  last  3  years  is  directly 
^  related  to  overcommitment  abroad  and 
the  lessening  of  world  confidence  in  the 
United  States'  ability  to  put  its  house  In 
order.  Military  operations  abroad  alone 
accoimt  for  a  $5-billion  drain  each  year 
on  oiu:  balance  of  payments.  Two  years 
ago  we  ran  a  $2 -billion  trade  deficit,  the 
first  time  in  this  century.  Last  year  that 
deficit  rose  to  $6.4  billion. 

Etollar  holdings  of  foreigners  now  to- 
tal over  $80  billion  and  our  official  re- 
serves are  less  than  $14  billion.  One 
columnist,  close  to  the  President,  re- 
cently wrote  that — 

There  are  now  «12  bUUon  or  Arab  oil 
money  sloshing  about  on  the  world  money 
market,  Uke  an  excess  of  bUge  In  the  hold 
of  an  unstable  ship.  By  the  same  estimates, 
this  figure  wUl  reach  $36  bUUon  In  three 
more  years! 

Unless  we  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar,  these  excess  dollars  will  in  future 
years  be  a  mightier  weapon  against  our 
country  than  any  army,  air  force,  or 
navy.  Revamping  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  one  small  step  to  stem  this 
outflow. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
phase  out  military  grant  assistance  over 
a  2-year  period  and  permit  loans  on 
concessional  terms  for  the  countries 
being  phased  out.  It  would  thus  Imple- 
ment the  philosophy  expressed  in  the 
Peterson  Commission  report  that — 

More  should  be  done  to  enable  these  coun- 
tries to  estimate  their  own  requirements,  to 
relate  them  to  their  budgetary  priorities,  and 
to  make  their  military  decisions  In  the  light 
of  available  resources  •  •  •  moving  military 
assistance  from  a  grant  to  a  credit  basU  also 
will    serve    this    purpose.    Unlike    mUltary 


grants,  mUltary  credits  ai^  subject  to  the 
budgetary  discipline  of  thf  receiving  coun- 
try. 1 

To  Insure  this  budgetary  discipline 
during  the  phase-out  |>eriod,  the  bill 
requires  a  50-percent  payment  in  for- 
eign currency  for  grant  aid,  which  will 
be  available  to  meet  XJB.  expenditures 
within  the  coimtry.  The  United  States  is 
now  spending  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $375 
million  a  year  in  the  10  tountrles  which 
are  the  top  recipients  ol  military  grant 
aid.  This  year  those  coun  rles  will  receive 
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The  bill  also  ends  functng  of  military 
aid  to  Vietnam  and  La 
fense    budget,    as    the 
recommended  since  1971 J  Now  that  U.S 
Involvement  in  the  host4litles  has  for 
mally  ended,  there  is  no 
these  two  countries  any 
other  aid  recipients. 

The  bill  also  requires  t.., „.^.„ 

of  naval  vessels  be  under  Che  authorityof 
the  new  act,  ending  the  existing  practice 
where  ships  could  be  furnished  to  foreign 
governments  under  a  niimber  of  dif- 
ferent authorities,  carryl]  ig  out  a  recent 
recommendation  by  th(  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

As  to  surplus  arms  and  fequipment,  the 
bill  requires  that  this  mfiterial  be  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  jlosslble  to  save 
U.S.  tax  dollars  and  st)p  the  abuses 
revealed  in  a  recent  Gene  ral  Accounting 
Office  study  of  this  progrnm. 

Military  credit  sales  o  the  imder- 
developed  countries  woulc  be  financed  to 
the  maximum  extent  p<  ssible  through 
the  guaranty  of  commerc  al  bank  loans, 
th\is  cutting  down  on  tie  amount  of 
tax  dollars  tied  up  on  Uans.  The  pro- 
hibition on  Export-Impor  Bank  loans  to 
finance  arms  sales  to     he  developing 
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countries  would  be  removei  l.  But  Export- 
Import  loans  could  not  be  covered  under 
the  guaranty  program,  the  Bank's  nor- 
mal credit  criteria  would; still  apply,  a 
fixed  celling  would  continue  on  total 
credit  sales  allowed  to  the^  countries  as 
under  existing  law.  Interest  rates  on 
direct  loans,  other  than  those  for  the 
phaseout  grant  recipients!  would  be  at 
the  rate  charged  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  comparable  loans! 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  ultimate 
objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  [get  the  State 
and  Defense  Department^  out  of  the 
arms  sales  business  and  get  these  trans- 
actions b£ick  to  a  free  enterprise,  com- 
mercial basis,  where  they  belong. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  all  grant  aid 
and  supporting  assistance  pn  a  country- 
by-country  basis,  thus  ending  the  situa- 
tion where  the  President  had  complete 
freedom  to  allocate  the  lui  ip  sums  Con- 
gress provided. 

I  point  out,  however,  tha  t  the  bill  does 
not  Include  supporting  issistance  or 
military  aid  for  the  natlans  of  Indo- 
china. It  would  be  prema  ure  for  Con- 
gress to  authorize  any  additional  for- 
eign aid  for  these  coimti|es  since  the 
President  has  not  submitted  his  rec- 
ommendations for  postwar  programs  In 
that  area.  It  would,  howeveL  permit  con- 
tinued delivery  of  aid  in  the  pipeline  and 
Public  Law  480  food  aid.      | 

The  Secretary  of  State'i^ 
military  aid  and  sales  M 
hanced  by  providing  th^ 
tions  be  made  directly  to  1 

The  bill  completely  rewi 
eign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
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the  military 


aid  and  supjjorting  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  in  merging  the  authority  for 
the  grant  aid  and  the  sales  authority, 
additional  administrative  provisions  may 
be  needed  other  than  those  Included  in 
the  new  bill.  If  so,  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  consider  any  changes  that 
the  executive  branch  deemi  necessary. 

The  authorization  for  njiilitary  grant 
assistance  proposed  for  flsCaJ  year  1974 
by  this  biU  is  $250  mlllionj  which,  after 
deduction  of  the  50  percent  foreign  cur- 
rency payment  requiremeits,  means  a 
cost  of  $125  mlUlon  to  th^  taxpayer.  A 
separate  item  of  $25  millicBi  is  included 
for  military  training.  T^se  compare 
with  the  administration's  budget  request 
of  $685  million,  a  reduction  of  $535  mil- 
lion. Additional  savings  wijl  come  from 
the  foreign  currency  paynjents  received 
for  excess  defense  articles^ 

For  military  credit  sales,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $200  million,  a  redaction  of  $325 
million  from  the  budget  rMuest.  Eighty 
million  dollars  for  supportihg  assistance 
is  authorized.  But,  as  statsd,  this  does 
not  include  funds  for  Ind<  china  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  sept  rate  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  reduction  of  $652  million 
from  the  budget  request  for  supporting 
assistance.  The  total  reduction  from  the 
budget  requests  for  these  programs 
comes  to  $1,512  billion.  TVpen  military 
aid  for  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  are 
considered  later,  in  connection  with  pro- 
posals for  reconstructioi^  additional 
savings  can  be  anticipate  from  the 
amount  budgeted. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  ithat  the  text 
of  the  bill,  a  comparative  taWe,  and  a 


section-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  my  remarks.  Hearings 
will  be  scheduled  on  the  bill  in  the  near 
future. 

A  bill  to  revise  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram is  now  being  drafted  and  will  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  growth  in  the 
power  of  the  President  over  foreign 
policy.  There  has  been  much  talk,  but  all 
too  little  action,  about  restoring  the  Sen- 
ate's proper  role  in  the  formation  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Senate,  and  Congress 
as  an  institution,  has  power  to  make 
policy — foreign  or  domestic — only  to  the 
extent  it  is  wiUing  to  use  it.  But 
politicians  feel  far  more  comfortable 
passing  the  buck  than  in  taking  the 
initiative.  Thus,  if  Congress  is  con- 
temptible in  the  President's  eyes,  it  Is 
largely  because  it  is  deserving  of  con- 
tempt. But  if  Congress  is  to  regain  its 
role  as  the  fundamental  source  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended  it  must  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity and  free  Itself  from  subservience  to 
the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House, 
which  have  controlled  its  actions  since 
World  War  II.  It  must  have  the  courage 
to  take  the  initiative  in  matters  like 
foreign  aid.  If  not,  the  initiative  and  the 
control  will  forever  remain  with  the 
President. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  demonstrate 
that  on  military  aid  policy  it  has  the  will. 
as  well  as  desire,  to  chart  a  new  course, 
one  which  is  geared  both  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  today  and  the  depleted  state 
of  our  national  pocketbook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1443 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  parts,  chapters,  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Military  Sales 
and  Assistance  Act": 

TABX.E  OF  CONTENTS 
PART  I. GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1. — Coordination;  Definitions; 
Certain  Authorizations;  EliglbUity 
Sec.  101.  Coordination. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions. 
Sec.  103.  Prior  authorization. 
Sec.  104.  Authorizations  for  Laos,  and  South 

Vietnam. 
Sec.  105.  EliglbUity. 

PART    n — MIUTART    SALES,    CREDIT    SALES,    AND 
GUARANTIES 

Chapter  11 — Authorizations 
Sec.    1101.   Reduction   in   Government   par- 
ticipation. 
Sec.  1102.  Cash  sales  from  stock. 
Sec.  1103.  Procurement  for  cash  sales. 
Sec.  1104.  Credit  sales. 
Sec.  1105.  Guaranties. 
Sec.  1106.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Chapter  13 — CeUlngs 
Sec.  1301.  Aggregate  ceilings. 
Sec.  1302.  Regional  ceilings. 

Chapter  15. — ^Administrative  and  Fiscal 
Provisions 
Sec.  1501.  Payments  received. 
Sec.  1502.  Credit  standards. 


PART  in. MIUTART  ASSI8TANCR 

Chapter  21. — MUltary  Grant  Assistance 
Sec.  2101.  General  authority. 
Sec.  2102.  Termination  of  authority. 
Sec.  2103.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  2104.  Conditions  of  ellglbUlty. 
Sec.  2105.  Excess  defense  articles. 
Sec.  2106.  Special  military  grant  assistance 

accounts. 
Sec.  2107.  MUltary  assistance  Information. 
Sec.  2108.  Special  military  assistance  report. 
Sec.  2109.  Repeal  of  mUltary  grant  assistance 

authority. 

Chapter  23. — MUltary  TrainUig 
Sec.  2301.  General  atithority. 
Sec.  2302.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  2303.  Special  mUitary  training  accounts. 
Sec.  2304.  Restriction  on  training  foreign  mU- 
ltary students. 
Chapter    25. — MUltary    Assistance    Advisory 

Groups  and  Missions 
Sec.  2501.  Transfer  of  functions. 
Sec.  2502.  Authorizing  mUitary  assistance  ad- 
visory groups  and  missions. 
Chapter  27. — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  2701.  General  authority. 
Sec.  2702.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

PAHT  IV. MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  31. — General  Limitations 

Sec.  3101.  Transfers  of  mUitary  vessels  and 
boats. 

Sec.  3102.  Use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  3103.  FaUure  to  provide  requested  in- 
formation. 

Sec.  3104.  Procurement. 

Sec.  3105.  Small  business. 

Sec.  3106.  Shipping  on  United  States  vessels. 

Sec.  3107.  Termination  of  assistance. 

Sec.  3108.  Public  Law  480. 

Chapter  33. — Reports  and  Information 

Sec.  3301.  Annual  foreign  assistance  report. 

Sec.  3302.  Quarterly  reports. 

Sec.  3303.  Presidential  findings  and  determi- 
nations. 

Chapter  35.— Effective  Date;  Repeals; 
Technical  Provisions 
Sec.  3501.  EiTective  date. 
Sec.  3502.  Laws  repealed. 
Sec.  3503.  Savings  provisions. 
Sec.  3504.  Statutory  construction. 

PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1. — Coordination;  Definitions;  Cer- 
tain Authorizations;  Eligibility 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  and  continuous 
supervision  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  deter- 
mining whether  sales,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
anties shall  be  made  and  other  assistance 
(and  the  kind  thereof)  shall  be  provided  a 
foreign  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion under  this  Act,  and.  If  so,  the  amount  or 
value  thereof. 

(b)  The  President  shaU  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  effective  direction 
and  control  by  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  in  each  country  with  re- 
sjject  to  aU  activities  and  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act  within  that  country.  The 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  shall  insure 
that  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  made 
and  other  assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic 
considerations,  and  he  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  submission  of  aU  recommendations 
pertaining  to  such  sales,  credit  sales,  guar- 
anties, and  other  assistance  in  that  country. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  "agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment"   Includes    any    agency,    department. 


board,  whoUy  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
Instrimientality,  commission,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government; 

(2)  "armed  forces"  of  the  United  States 
means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard; 

(3)  "commodity"  Includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  equipment  fur- 
nished for  nonmilitary  purposes; 

(4)  "defense  article"  includes — 

(A)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  war; 

(B)  any  property.  Installation,  commodity, 
material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  fur- 
nished for  military  purposes; 

(C)  any  machinery,  facUity,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacture, production,  processing,  repair,  serv- 
icing, storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  In  this 
subsection;  or 

(D)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  In  this  subsection;  but  shall  not  In- 
clude merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2011),  source  material,  byproduct  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,  or  atomic 
weapons  or  articles  involving  restricted  data; 

(5)  "defenr;e  information"  Includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but 
shall  not  include  restricted  data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  data  removed  from  the  restricted 
data  category  under  section  I42d  of  that 
Act; 

(6)  "defense  service-  Includes  military 
training,  and  any  service,  test,  inspection, 
repair,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  as- 
sistance, or  defense  Information  furnished 
for  military  purposes; 

(7)  "excess  defjnse  articles"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  pro- 
cured in  anticipation  of  mUlt^ry  assistance 
or  sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  mili- 
tary assistance  or  sales  order,  which  are  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  other  than  mUitary  assistance  pur- 
poses at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped 
from  Inventory  by  the  supplying  agency  for 
delivery  to  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations under  this  Act; 

(8)  "function"  includes  any  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority,  responsibUlty,  right, 
privilege,  discretiou,  or  activity; 

(9)  "military  training"  includes  formal  or 
informal  instruction,  for  mUltary  purposes, 
of  foreign  students  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  contract  technicians, 
contractors  (including  instruction  at  ci- 
vilian institutions),  or  by  correspondence 
courses,  technical,  educational,  or  informa- 
tion publications  and  media  of  aU  kinds, 
training  aid,  orientation,  training  exercise, 
and  military  advice  to  foreign  military  units 
and  forces: 

(10)  "officer  or  employee"  means  clvUlan 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government; 

(11)  "services"  include  any  service,  re- 
pair, training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or 
other  assistance  or  information  furnished  for 
nonmilitary  purposes; 

(12)  "surplus  agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specifi- 
cation thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which 
Is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade- 
quate carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for 
United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(13)  "value"  means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle, the  actual  value  of  the  article,  but  not 
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less  than  33  V3  percent  of  the  aotount  of  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  the  defense 
article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States; 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  inventory  to  foreign 
countries  or  international  organizations  un- 
der this  Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government,  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  condition  and. market  value, 
plus  a  proportional  share  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  supplying  such  article; 

(C)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
foreign  countries  or  International  organiza- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion costs  of  such  article  plus  a  proportional 
share  of  the  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  supply- 
ing such  article;  and 

(D)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  such 
service  plus  a  proportional  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  providing  that  service. 

PRIOR    AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provl- 
Eloa  of  law  enacted  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  no  money  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  part  II  or  part  in  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  In  excess  of  an  amount  previously  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  part  11  or  part 
III  of  this  Act  authorizes  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  thereof,  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  effect. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
6ubsection  which  speclflcally  repeals  or  mod- 
ifies the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner  per- 
manent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and 
other  similar  accounts  administered  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

ATTTROaiZATIONS  FOR  lAOS  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Sec.  104.  After  June  30,  1973,  no  sale,  cred- 
it sale,  or  guaranty  of  any  defense  article 
or  defense  service  shall  be  made,  or  any  mili- 
tary assistance,  including  supporting  assist- 
ance, furnished  to  Laos  or  South  Vietnam  di- 
rectly or  through  any  other  foreign  country 
unless  that  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  is 
made  under,  or  such  assistance  is  furnished 
under  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated  prior 
to  July  1,  1973. 

ELIGIBILITT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  No  defense  article  may  be 
furnished  to  any  foreign  country  imder  this 
Act  unless  that  country  shall  have  agreed 
that — 

( 1 )  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  6f  such  article  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country; 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  article  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise;  and 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  article 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished;  and 

(2)  it  will  maintain  the  seciu-ity  of  such 
article,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  article  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  considering  a  request  for  approval 
of  any  transfer  of  a  defense  article  to  an- 
other country,  the  President  shaU  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  transfer  unless  (1)  the 
United  States  Itself  would  transfer  the  de- 
fense  article   under   consideration   to  that 


country,  and  (2)  prior  to  th  »  date  he  Intends 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  trlmsfer,  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  CJotnmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senste  in  writing  of 
each  such  Intended  consent]  the  Justification 
for  giving  such  consent,  tl*  defense  article 
for  which  he  Intends  to  gi^e  his  consent  to 
be  so  transferred,  and  the  f<  ireign  country  to 
which  that  defense  article  is  to  be  trans 
f erred. 

(c)  The  President  shall  nw  o"»  ^^  ^x«cx.i, 
to  the  transfer  of  any  weaj  on,  weapons  sys- 
tem, munition,  aircraft,  ml  itary  boat,  mili- 
tary vessel,  or  other  Implem  !nt  of  war  unless 
(1)  the  foreign  country  re  luesting  consent 
to  transfer  agrees  to  demilitarize  such  de- 
fense article  prior  to  transfe  ■,  or  (2)  the  pro- 
posed recipient  foreign  country  provides  a 
commitment  in  vn-lting  to  t  he  United  States 
Government  that  it  will  uDt  transfer  such 
defense  article.  If  not  dem:  lltarized,  to  any 
other  foreign  country  or  pei  son  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  th  s  ~ 
PART  n.— MILITARY  SiLES,  CREDIT 
SALES,  AND  GUAB  ANTIES 
Chapter  11. — Autho  izatlona 

REDUCTION    IN   COVERNMEN1     PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  1101.  In  order  to  redu  ;e  the  role  of  the 
United  States  Government  1 1  the  fumisihing 
of  defense  articles  and  del  ense  services  to 
foreign  countries  and  intern  itional  organiza- 
tions, and  return  such  tran  actions  to  com- 
mercial channels,  the  Unit«  1  States  Govern- 
ment shall  reduce  its  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
guarantees  of  such  articles  a  ad  defense  serv- 
ices as  soon  as,  and  to  the  i  laximum  extent, 
practicable. 
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CASH    SALES    FROM    STOCK 


Sec.  1102.  The  President 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  .. 
Defense  and  defense  servlcei 
ment  of  Defense  to  any  forel(  n 
temational  organization  if 
international  organization  , 
less  than  the  value  thereof 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be 
or,  as  determined  by  the 
the    best    interests    of    the 
within  a  reasonable  period 
hundred  and  twenty  dajrs  after 
of  the  defense  articles  or  the 
defense  services. 


ai  y 
otli  erwise 


1  a:  ly : 
organ  zatlon 


mike 
a^ 

th» 
I  any 


PROCUREMENT  FOR 

Sec  1103.  (a)  Except  as  _._^ 
In  this  section,  the  Preslde4t 
requirement  for  charge  to 
or  contract  authorization  _  _ 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
defense  articles  or  defense 
for  United  States  dollars  to 
try    or    International    -.^ 
country   or   international 
vldes  the  United  States  C_, 
dependable  undertaking  (i) 
amount  of  such  contract 
the  United  States  Govemm4nt 
loss  on  the  contract,  (2)  to 
able  in  such  amounts  and 
may  be  required  to  meet 
quired  by  the  contract,  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from 
of  such  contract,  in  advance 
payments,  damages,  or  costs 
to   pay   the   United    States 
amount   equal   to  the   adr.._ 
incurred   by   the   Governmer  t 
such  defense  articles  and 
under  this  section. 

(b)    The  President  may, 
mines  it  to  be  in  the  nationfel 
cept  a  dependable  undertakl  ig 
country  or  International  or 
respect  to  any  such  sale,  to 
ment  within  one  hundred  a 
after  delivery  of  the  defense 
rendering   of   the   defense 
priatlons    available    to    the 
Defense  may  be  used  to  m 
required  by  the  contracts 


meei 


ment  of  defense  articles  anc  defense  serv- 
ices and  shall  be  reimbursed  Sy  the  amounts 
subsequently  received  from  he  country  or 
international  organization  to  whom  articles 
or  services  are  sold. 

(c)    No  sales  of  defense  ai  tides  shall  be 

his  consent  to     ^***f  *"  ^^^  government  of  ar  y  economically 
nis  consent  to     developed  country  under  th< 


.,    ~~~  provisions  of 

this  section  unless  such  artlcl  js  are  noj;  gen- 


by  such  coun- 
In  the  United 


erally  avaUable  for  purchase 
try  from  commercial  sources 
States. 

CREDIT   SALES 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  Except  to  thi  extent  other 
wise  provided  In  this  section,  the  President, 
is  authorized  to  finance  procu  rements  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  by  less 
developed  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  on  terms  requiring  the 
payment  of  the  United  Stat«B  Government 
in  United  States  dollars  of 

(1)  the  value  of  such  articles  or  services 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  after 
the  delivery  of  such  articles  01  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

(2)  Interest,  on  the  unpaid  lialance  of  that 
obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
the  current  average  Interest  »ate,  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preced 
Ing  of  such  procurement,  th 
port-Import  Bank  of  the 
charges  for  obligations  of  s. 
and  comparable  maturities  or 
States  Government  pays  on  • 
obligations  of  comparable  m 
ever  is  greater. 

(b)(1)  For  the  period  fro 
through  June  30,  1975,  the  P 


Qg  the  flnanc- 
(A)  the  Ex- 
Jnlted  States 
lilar  purposes 
(B)  the  United 
marketable 
turity,  which- 
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otl  lerwise 


provided 
may,  without 
appropriation 
wise  provided, 
procurement  of 
I  ervlces  for  sale 
foreign  coim- 
tlon    if    such 
organization   pro- 
Government  with  a 
to  pay  the  full 
wjich  will  assure 
against  any 
funds  avail- 
such  times  as 
payments  re- 
_  damages  and 
1  he  cancellation 
c  r  the  time  such 
(  re  due,  and  (3) 
( lovernment   an 
admlpistrative   costs 
in   procuring 
defense  services 


thorized  to  finance  such  procurements  by 
any  foreign  country  receiving  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  duiflng  fiscal  year 
1973  under  the  Foreign  Assiitance  Act  of 
1961  on  terms  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  value  of  such  articles  or  services  In 
the  currency  of  that  country  and  without 
the  payment  of  any  Intereit.  The  total 
amount  of  procurements  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try financed  under  this  parag:  aph  shall  not 
exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  tc  tal  amount  of 
such  articles  and  services  (otler  than  mili- 
tary training)  furnished  that  i;ountry  under 
chapter  2  of  part  n  of  that  Act 
year  1973. 

(2)  For  the  period  from  Ijuly  1  1975 
through  June  30,  1978,  the  Pi  esident  is  au- 
thorized to  finance  procuremer  ts  by  any  for- 
eign country  receiving  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  during  fiscal  ye  ir  1973  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  :  961,  on  terms 
providing  for  the  payment,  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  (to  the  extent  t  tiat  the  Presl 


during  fiscal 


dent  determines  that  paymeni 
rency  is  needed  to  pay  for  al, 


of  the  United  States  Govemmi  nt  payable  in 
the  currency  of  that  country,  including  all 
costs  relating  to  the  financing  of  Interna- 
tional educational  and  culttral  exchange 
activities  In  which  that  counti  y  participates 
under  th©  programs  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961),  (A)  of  the  value  of  such  articles 
and  services  but  not  to  exceec    the  amount 


of   such   articles   and   services 


tfhen   he  deter- 

Interest,  ac- 

_  of  a  foreign 

org  anizatlon  VTlth 

nake  full  pay- 

ai  d  twenty  days 

articles,  or  the 

SI  r vices.   Appro- 

Jepartment    of 

the  payments 

fcfcr  the  procure- 


training  furnished  that  country  in  fis 
cal  year  1973  imder  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  961,  and  (B) 
at  a  rate  of  interest  of  not  less  t  lian  3  percent 
a  year.  ' 

GUARANTIES 


Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  President 
tee  any  individual,  corporation 
or  other  Judicial  entity  doing  bu. 
United  States  (excluding  Uniteil 
ernment  agencies)  against  polltj cal 
risks  Of  nonpayment  arising  01 1 
nanclng  of  credit  sales  of  defense 
defense    services    to    less-develpped 
countries    and    international    (11 
Guaranties  shall  be  made  unde- 
whenever  possible  rather  than 
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under  section  1103  of  this  Act,  In  order  to  emments  and  international  organizations  as  available  to  pay  all  official  costs  of  the 
minimize  outlays  by  the  United  States  Gov-  repayments  for  credits  extended  under  sec-  United  States  Government  payable  In  the 
ernment  in  carrying  out  this  part.  Fees  shall  tlon  1104  of  this  Act,  amounts  received  from  currency  of  that  country,  Including  all  costs 
be  charged  for  such  guaranties.  the   disposition   of   Instruments   evidencmg     relating   to   the    financing   of    taternatlonal 

(b)  The  President  may  sell  to  any  Individ-  Indebtedness,  and  other  collections  (mclud-  educational  and  cultural  exchange  actlvi- 
ual,  corporation,  partnership  .  or  other  Ju-  Ing  fees  and  interests)  shall  be  transferred  ties  in  which  that  country  participates  under 
rldlcal  entity  (excluding  United  States  Gov-  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas-  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
ernment  agencies)  promissory  notes  Issued  ury.  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
by    less-developed     foreign     countries    and                               credit  standards  1961. 

international  organizations  as  evidence  of  gEC.  1502.  The  President  shall  establish  <*>)  ^ny  foreign  country  which  hereafter 
their  obligations  to  make  repayments  to  the  standards  and  criteria  for  credit  and  guar-  "^*  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
United  States  on  account  of  credit  sales  anty  transactions  under  sections  1104  and  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act. 
financed  under  section  1104  of  this  Act.  and  uqs  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  *^®  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
may  guarantee  payment   thereof.  visions  of  this  Act  °^   ^'^y   predecessor   foreign   assistance   Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  section  itt—mtt  ttabv   AaQT^TAMf-Ti.  ^    substantial    violation    of    the    provisions 
1106   of  this  Act   shall   be   obligated   in   an            ^^'^^   ^^^     auuiaky  ASSISTANCE            of  tliis  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  contrac-           Chapter  21. — Military  Grant  Assistance  into  under  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  Im- 
tual  liability  related  to  any  guaranty  issued                            general  authoritt                            mediately  ineligible  for  further  assistance 
under  this  section  and  all  the  funds  so  obll-         Sec.    2101.    From    July    1.    1973.    through  excess  defense  articles 

gated  shall   constitute   a  single   reserve   for  June  30.  1975,  the  President  is  authorized  to         ,=        o,n=     ,    >    -^ 

the  payment  of  claims  under  such  guaranties,  furnish  military  grant  assistance  under  this  **'         *   value   of   any   excess 

Any  funds  so  obligated  which  are  deobligated  chapter  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  **^^*''^^  article  furnished  to  a  foreign  coun- 

from  time  to  time  during  any  current  fiscal  may  determine  to  any  foreign  country  which  *'''    *""    ''^ternational    organization    by    any 

year  as  being  in  excess  of  the  amount  neces-  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assist-  *Sency   of   the   United   States   Government 

sary  to  maintain  a  fractional  reserve  of  25  ance.  by—  ^***"    ***   considered    to   be    an   expenditure 

percent   of  the   contractual   liability   under  (1)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  provid-  '"***^  from  funds  appropriated  under  section 

outstanding  guaranties  shall  be  transferred  Ing   any   defense   article   or   defense   service  ^^°^  °^  ^^^  **^*'  ^'^^^^  ^^'^^  agency  certifies 

to  the   general   fund   of   the  Treasury.   Any      (other  than  military  training)  ■  and  ^  ^^^  Comptroller  General  of   the   United 

guaranties  issued  hereunder  shall  be  backed  (2)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  ****^^  *'^**  ^^^  excess  defense  article  It  is 

by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  '"^^^'■"*?   ^  }^°^   *»   ^   transferred    by   any 

States.  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  '"^""!    ?  *  ^°''«'g^  country  or  International 

authorization  of  appropriations  United  States  missions  In  foreign  countries  a'"le?en«  «rMr7p  whnt^.f;^?^ /^  ^'f**  ^°'" 

to  nerform  dutips  of  a  nnnromhatont  .lot,,-,*  *  defense  article  whose  stock  status  is  excess 

SEC  1 106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro-  ]^  Sing  out  dutlesTotrefth^nmm^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^«  °'-^^'^'^-  »  s""  ^^"^1  *«  the  value 

prlated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry  out  training   VcMryinlout^he  nrovl^ons  S  ^^^'^°^  =^^"  <  ^  >  '^  reserved  and  transferred 

this  part  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  this  Act  '^"^^^^S  out  the  provisions  of  ^  a  suspense  account,  (2)  remain  in  the  sus- 

flscal  year  1974.  pense  account  until  the  excess  defense  article 

Chapter    13. — Ceilings  termination  of  authoritt  is  either  delivered  to  a  foreign  country  or  in- 

AGGREOATE  CEILINGS  ®^^-  ^^°^-    ^^'>    '^^^  President  shall  grad-  ternational  organization  or  the  order  therefor 

o  «  loni  TM,  t    4.  V  ,    ,       .j,»  "^lly  reduce  assistance  provided  under  this  '^   canceled,   and    (3)    be   transferred   from 

SEC  1301.  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or  chapter  so  that,  by  not  later  than  June  3^  t^e  suspense  account  to  (A)  the  general  fund 

participations  m  credits,  extended  pursuant  i975_  ^o  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  o^  ^^^  Treasury  upon  delivery  of  such  article 

to  this  part    (excluding  credits   covered   by  this  chapter.  or    (B)    to   the    appropriation    made    under 

guaranties  Issued  under  section  1105(b)    of  (b)    The   provision   of   subsection    (a)    of  section  2103  of  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 

this  Act),   the   face   amount  of   guaranties  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  funds  obll-  y^*""  "PO"  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 

Issued  under  section  1105  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  gated  prior  to  July  1,  1975  sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 

Act,  and  the  amount  of  assistance  extended  tlon   made   under   section   2103   of   this   Act 

by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  authorization  op  appropriations  for   the   current   fiscal   year,   upon   delivery 

States  to  finance  sales  of  defense  articles  and         Sec  2103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap-  such  article,  if  at  the  time  of  delivery  the 

defense  services  to  less  developed  countries  propriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry  stock  status  of  the   article   Is  determined 

shall  not  exceed  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  out  tbls  chapter,  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  in  accordance  with  section  102(7)   and  (13) 

year   1974,  of  which   amount  not  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1974,  which  sum  shall  be  alio-  of  this  Act  to  be  nonexcess 

$300,000,000  shall  be  available  to  Israel  only,  cated  and  made  available  to  or  for  each  of         (b)   Excess  defense  articles  shall  be  pro- 

REGioNAL   CEILINGS  *^^  following  foreign  countries  and  not  in  vlded    whenever   possible   rather   than    pro- 

SEC  1302.   (a)   The  aggregate  of  the  total  counTry  °'"°""'    ^P""'"^''    '°'    ^''^  ^'^'".!  '"'^'^  ""^'"  ""^  '""^  procurement  of 

amount  of  military  assistance  under  part  n  countrv  "^*  i^ems. 
of  this  Act,  of  cash  sales  pursuant  to  sections                 ^'                                               Amount  special  MiLrrART  grant  assistance 

1102  and  1103  of  this  Act,  of  credits,  or  par-  <^'   Republic  of  Korea »110,000,000  accounts 

tlcipatlon  in  credit  ,  financed  under  section  <?'   Turkey    46,000,000         cj.,,  n,nR   ^a\  i?v^«„*  „^  „tu«     .  ..... 

1105(b)   of  this  Act.  of  the  face  amount  of  <3>    Thailand 31,000,000  ,„  th„  Ip^tinn  nn  t'^i.ff.f  ^     l^  ^'i'T'*^'* 

contracts  of  guaranty  issued  under  section  *)   Jordan 27,000.000  iLll    be    furnished   ZdJ/  t^f,    n^  f  "'f 

1105  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act,  and  of  transfers  ^     PhUippines    12.  000,  000  ^  f^o'l^  counti  unless  th.  ro„ntrr?ol/» 

of  vessels  and  boats  under  this  Act.  shall,  ^»   ^It^""^^^  - 12,000,000  ,  iT  !^  Ssl7 in  ™^f J  ™lt^^^^^ 

excluding  training,  not  to  exceed  $150.000.00d  '!   f^\°P^ 7,500,000  ushea    bv^hfuni^d^  Stater  Onv^^^^ 

in  each  fiscal  year  for  Latin  American  coun-  <«>   ^pain 5.  000,  000  ILrfollo^inTarums  o/'c"rencTo?Th"at 

tries.  conditions  OP  eligibility  country: 

(b)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of  sec  2104.    (a)    In  addition  to  the  provl-  (A)  in  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  artl^ 

military  ass:stance  under  part  II  of  this  Act,  slons  of  section   105  of  this  Act,  and  such  cle  to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 

of  cash  sales  under  sections  1102  and  1103  of  other  provisions  as  the   President  may  re-  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the 

this    Act.    of    credits,    or    participations   in  quire,  no  defense  article  shall  be  furnished  article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 

credits,  financed  under  section  1104  of  this  to  any  foreign  country  under  this  chapter  State,  at  the  time  agreement  to  give  the  arti- 

Act  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties  unless  that  country  shall  have  agreed  that cle  to  the  country  is  made;  and 

issued   under    section    1105(b)    of   this   Act,  (1)   it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  (B)    In   the    case   of   a   grant   of   military 

and  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  or  guar-  permit  continuous  observation  and   review  assistance  to  be  made  to  that  country    an 

anty  Issued  under  section  1105  (a)   and  (b)  by,   and   furnish   necessary   information   to,  amount  equal   to   50  percent  of  each   such 

of  this  Act,  shall,  excluding  training,  not  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov-  grant;  and 

exceed    $40,000,000    in    each    fiscal    year   for  ernment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  any  such  (2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Government 

African  countries.  article;  to  use  such  amounts  from  that  special  ac- 

Chapter  16. — ^Administrative  and  Fiscal  *^*   unless  the  President  consents  to  other  count  as  may  be  determined,  from  time  to 

Provisions  disposition,    it    wUl    return   to   the    United  time,  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  to  pay 

PAYMENTS   received  States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi-  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

Sec   1501    (^\  rash  na„r„»^tc  -^^^i    ^  I"'""  ^  ^^^  President  considers  in  the  best  ment  payable  in  the  currency  of  that  coun- 

dersertionsifn9«n^i^nr^^^^^    !  .^"l^'i'  ^''''^'^^^  «*  the  United  States,  such  article  try.   Including   aU   costs  relating  to  the   fi- 

vances  rpr^ivin   ,^nl      ^°/,*^'',^^i*'i***'''  '^'^^''^  ^  "°  ^°''Ser  needed  for  the  purpose  nanclng    of   Lternational    educational    and 

vances  received   under  section   1104  of  this  for  which  furnished;  and  cultural   exchauee   activities   in   whl^   that 

bToTIs    flncTudml'  'thf '  ^°';  payments  to         (3)    any  funds  received  by  that  country  country  pm^lL  uX  th    progr^s  a^^^^^ 

memif  nnd  rPfnnrtA    ^    ""itary    depart-  in  disposing  of  any   weapon,   weapons  sys-  thorized    by    the    Mutual    Educational    and 

not  hi  avfiiah,     f    to  purchasers  and  shall  tern,  munition,  aircraft,  military  boat,  mill-  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

euarantler  financing   credits  and  tary  vessel,  or  other  Implement  of  war  re-  (b)    The  provUlons   of   this  section   shall 

Buaranues  celved  under  this  chapter,  will  be  paid  to  the  not   apply   in   any   case   in   which   mUltary 

(b)   Amounts  received  from  foreign  gov-  United    States    Government    and    shall    be  grant  ^slstance  is  furnished  to  a  foreign 
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country  under  an  agreement  with  that 
couutry  which  allows  the  United  Stat«s  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  a  military  or  other  simi- 
lar base  in  that  country  in  exchange  for 
that  grant  assistance,  if  the  Senate  has  given 
its  advice  and  consent  to  such  agreement. 

(c)  If  a  special  account  is  established  for 
that  foreign  country  under  section  2303  of 
this  Act,  any  currencies  in  that  account  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the 
special  account  established  under  such  sec- 
tion 2303.  The  special  account  of  that  coun- 
try shall  thereupon  be  closed.  Any  currencies 
that  would  be  placed  in  the  si>eclal  account 
established  under  this  section  for  that  coun- 
try, but  for  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  deposited  directly  in  the  spe- 
cial account  of  that  country  established 
under  such  section  2303.  If  a  special  account 
has  been  established  for  a  foreign  country 
under  such  section  2303  prior  to  establishing 
a  special  account  under  this  section,  then 
any  currencies  that  would  have  been  -de- 
posited, but  for  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, in  the  account  established  under 
this  section,  shall  be  deposited  directly  into 
the  account  established  under  such  section 
2303. 

MI1.ITART   ASSISTANCE  INFOEMATION 

Sec.  2107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  that  portion  of  any  record 
showing  the  name  of  any  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  and  the  amount 
of  military  assistance  Intended  to  be  pro- 
vided, or  that  has  been  provided,  by  the 
United  States  to  such  country  or  organiza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  portion  of  the  record  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  public  disclosure  by  desig- 
nating such  record  as  classified  information. 

SPECIAL  MILITAKT  ASSISTANCE   REPORT 

Sec.  2108.  Not  later  than  January  31.  1974, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  all  military  assistance  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  chapter,  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  prior  comparable  provisions  of  law  and 
which  are  in  effect  as  of  December  31,  1973. 
Such  report  shall  list  those  agreements  which 
the  President  believes  should  be  continued 
beyond  the  date  such  assistance  is  to  be  ter- 
minated under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  Include  a  detailed  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing each  such  agreement. 

KEPSAI.  OF  MILITAST  GRANT  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORmr 

Sec.  2109.  Sections  2101,  2102(a),  and 
2103-2108  of  this  Act  are  repealed  on  July  1, 
1975.  Any  special  account  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try established  under  section  2106  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  existence  until  the  curren- 
cies in  that  account  are  expended  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  such  section  2106,  ex- 
cept ttiat  if  a  special  account  is  established 
for  that  couutry  under  section  2303  of  this 
Act,  such  currencies  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  the  currencies  in  that 
account  established  under  such  section  2303. 
The  special  account  of  that  country  estab- 
lished under  tills  section  shall  thereupon  be 
closed. 

Chapter  23. — Military  Training 

GENERAL   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2301.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish,  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  military 
training  to  any  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization.  After  June  30,  1974,  no 
such  training  shall  be  conducted  outside  the 
United  States  except  by  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Sec.  2303.   (a)   Except    as 
vlded   In   this   section   no 
may  be  furnished  under 
foreign  country  unless  that 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special 
lished    by    the    United 
amounts  of  currency  of  that 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Ing  furnished;  and 

(2)  to   allow   the   United 
ment  to  use  such  amounts  tipai 
account  as  may  be  determine  1 
by  the  President  to  be  nece|sary 
official   costs  of   the   United 
ment  payable  In  the  currenc  r 
try,  including  all  costs  relatin  e; 
Ing  of  international  educatio)  lal 
exchange   activiiies   in   whic  i 
participates  under  the  progi  ims 
by  the  Mutual  Educational 
change  Act  of  1961. 

(b)    The  provisions  of  th|s 
not    apply    in   any   case   In 
training   is  furnished  to  a 
under    an    agreement    with 
which  allows  the  United  Sta  es 
to  operate  a  military  or  otl  er 
in  that  country  in  exchange 
ing  if  the  Senate  has  given 
consent  to  such  agreement. 

RESTUCTION    ON    FOREIGN    MIIftTABT    STUDENTS 
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Sec.  2304.  Th©  number  of 
students  to  be  trained  in 
in  any  fiscal  year,  out  of 
pursuant  to  this  chapter 
number    equal    to    the 
civilians  brought  to  the 
der   the   Mutual   Educations  I 
Exchange    Act    of    1961    In 
preceding  fiscal  year. 
Chapter  25. — Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  and  Mist  ions 

TRANSFER     OF     rUN<  riONS 
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Sec.  2501.   (a)   By  not  late  ■ 
1975.    all    the    functions    of 
sistance  advisory  group,  a 
or  other  organization  of  th  t 
Government  in  a  foreign 
ing  activities  similar  to  an] 
mission  shall  be  transferred 
the    United    States    Dlplom4tic 
that    country.   Upon   the 
functions,  that  group,  mlssiin 
tion,  as  the  case  may  be,  sha  1 

(b)    On  and  after  July  1, 
number  of  military  attaches 
tailed  to  the  United  States 
slon  of  a  foreign  country 
by   25   percent   the   total 
tary  attaches  authorized  to 
detailed  to  that  mission  or 


AUTHORIZING     MILITARY 
GROUPS   AND 

Sec.  2502.   On  and  after 
military  assistance  advisory 
mission,  or  other  organlzatlc^ 
States    Government    in    a 
shall    be    established    or 
such  group,  mission,  or 
thorized  by  law  specifically 
try  and  the  foreign  country 
burse  the  United  States 
entire  cost  of  such  group, 
lar  organization. 

Chapter  27. — Supportlni 

GENERAL 
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Sec.  2701.  Th©  President 
furnish    supporting 
countries,  eligible  to  receivi 
der  this  Act  on  such  teima 
as  he  may  determine.  In 
portant    security    interests 
States  are  involved. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF   APPR  >PRIATIONS 


Sec.  2702.  (a)  There  are 
appropriated  to  the  Secretkry 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  t< 
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than  Jime  30, 
a    military    as- 
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000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  wtiich  sum  shall 
be  allocated  and  made  available  to  or  for  each 
of  the  following  foreign  countr  es  and  not  In 
excess  of  the  amount  specl:  led  for  that 
country : 

Country:  Amount 

(1)  Israel  $50,000,000 

(2)  Jordan _  20,000,000 

(3)  Thailand 7.000,000 

(4)  Spain 4..     3,000,000 


uthorlzed  to  be 

of  State  to 

exceed  $80,000,- 


(b)    No  part  of   any  appropriation 
available  to  carry  out  this  chi  ipter 
used  to  conduct  any  public 
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Chapter  31. — General  Lhi^ltatlons 
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Sec.  3101.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law,  no  vessel  or  boat 
States    Government     (Includliig 
limited   to.   any  battleship,   al  craft 
cruiser,    destroyer,    or    submarine 
sold,  loaned,  leased,  given,  or 
any  other  means  to  a  foreign 
ternationai    organization   exce|)t 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3102.  The  making  of 
sale,  or  guaranty,  or  the  furnishing 
assistance,  under  this  Act  sha]  1 
strued  as  creating  a  new  comijaltment 
affecting   any   existing   commi 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
defense  of  any  foreign  country. 
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not  be  Con- 
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jnent   to   use 
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Sec.  3103.  None  of  the  funds 
ble  pursuant  to  the  provisior  s 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  Act  in  any  country  or 
any  project  or  activity  after 
of  the  35-day  period  which 
date  the  General  Accounting 
committee  of  the  Congress 
slderlng   legislation 
penditures  under  this  Act 
the  office  of  th©  head  of  any 
out  such  provision  a  written 
b©  furnished  any  document, 
nlcatlon,  audit,  review,  finding, 
tion,  report,  or  other  material 
or  control  relating  to  the 
such  provision  in  such  county 
spect  to  such  project  or  activity 
untU  there  has  been  furnlshe^l 
eral  Accounting  Office,  or  to 
tee.  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
communication,  audit,  review 
ommendatlon,  report,  or  othqr 
requested. 
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Sec.  3104.  (a)  Funds  made 
this  Act  may  be  used  for 
side  the  United  States  only  if 
determines  that  such 
result  in  adverse  effects  upon 
of  the  United  States  or  the 
bilizatlon  base,  with  special 
areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to 
of  the  United  States  in  its 
ments  with  the  rest  of  the 
weigh    the    economic    or 
to  the  United  States  of  less 
ment  outside  the  United 
the  price  of  any  commodity 
is  lower  than  the  market  prici 
the  United  States  at  the  tin 
ment,  adjusted  for  differences 
transportation   to  destination 
terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  puich 
of   any   commodities  at   prices 
the  market  price  prevailing 
States  at  the  time  of  purchase 
differences  in  the  cost  of 
destination,  quality,  and  tenr^ 
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cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  transfer  by  grant 
under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  country  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  when 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  agricul- 
tural commodity  only  within  the  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  not  available  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply emergency  requirements  of  recipients  un- 
der this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  pro- 
curement of  commodities  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  dollars  shall  be 
made  available  for  marine  insurance  on  such 
commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  In  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  except  that  in 
the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute, 
decree,  rule,  or  regulation,  discriminates 
against  any  marine  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  then  commodities  purchased 
with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the 
United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a 
company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  ma- 
rine Insurance  business  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  procurement  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  there- 
of outside  the  United  States  when  the  do- 
mestic price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than 
parity. 

(f)  The  President  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  dollars. 
Dollar  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  expended  for  goods  and  services 
when  United  States-owned  foreign  curren- 
cies are  available  for  such  purposes  unless 
the  administrative  official  approving  the 
voucher  certifies  as  to  the  reason  for  the  use 
of  dollars  in  each  case.  The  President  shall 
also  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  countries 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  contrib- 
ute local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
tractual and  other  services  rendered  In  con- 
Junction  with  such  assistance. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Sec.  3105.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  assist  American  small  busi- 
ness to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and 
services  (Including  defense  services)  financed 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to 
small  independent  enterprises,  information, 
as  far  In  advance  as  possible,  with  respect 
to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds. 

SHIPPING    ON    UNrrED    STATES    VESSELS 

Sec.  3106.  The  ocean  transportation  be- 
tween foreign  countries  of  commodities  and 
defense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  or  derived  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the 
ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on 
United  States  fiag  vessels. 

TERMINATION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3107.  Assistance  (Including  sales)  pro- 
vided under  any  section  of  part  11  or  part 
ni  of  this  Act,  may,  unless  sooner  termi- 
nated by  the  President,  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 
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Sec.  3108.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  no  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
(c)  unless  such  agreement  has  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act;". 

Chapter  33. — Reports  and  Information 

ANNUAL  FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  REPORT 

Sec.  3301.  (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  may  be  better  and 
more  currently  informed  regarding  the  vol- 
ume aiid  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations,  and  In 
order  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  may  be  better  informed  regarding 
the  sale  of  arms  to  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  by  private  indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted, 
showing — 

(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  assist- 
ance by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  each  such  country  and 
organization,  during  that  fiscal  year; 

(2)  th©  total  amounts  of  foreign  currency 
paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  such  fiscal  year,  what  each  payment 
was  made  for,  whether  any  portion  of  such 
payment  was  returned  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  country  or  organization 
from  which  the  payment  was  obtained  or 
whether  any  such  portion  was  transferred 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  an- 
other foreign  country  or  International  or- 
ganization, and,  if  so  returned  or  trans- 
ferred, the  kind  of  assistance  obtained  by 
that  country  or  organization  with  those  for- 
eign currencies  and  the  dollar  value  of  such 
kind  of  assistance; 

(3)  th©  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  weap- 
ons, weapons  systems,  munitions,  aircraft, 
military  boats,  military  vessels,  and  other 
implements  of  war,  and  the  aggregate  dol- 
lar value  of  each  category  of  such  imple- 
ments of  war,  exported  under  any  export 
license,  to  all  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations,  and  to  each  such 
country  and  organization,  during  that  fiscal 
year; 

(4)  all  exports  of  significant  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  United  States  munitions  list 
to  any  foreign  government.  International  or- 
ganization, or  other  foreign  recipient  or  pur- 
chaser, by  the  United  States  under  thU  Act 
or  any  other  authority,  or  by  any  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  full  Information  as 
to  the  particular  defense  articles  so  exported, 
the  particular  recipient  or  purchaser,  the 
terms  of  the  export,  including  its  selling 
price.  If  any,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  evaUiate  the  distribution  of  United  States 
defense  articles  abroad;  and 

(5)  such  other  matters  relating  to  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Goverrmient  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate, including  explanations  of  the  In- 
formation required  under  clauses  (1) 
through  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  All  information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  information.  However,  in  the  case  of 
any  item  of  information  to  be  included  in 


any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental 
report  why  publication  of  each  specific  item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  supplement  to  any  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  that  the  report  is  transmitted. 

(c)  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at 
the  time  a  report  or  supplement  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprer 
sentatives  shall  accept  the  report  or  suppleX 
ment  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Houses  of 
Congress  and  present  the  report  or  supple- 
ment to  the  two  Houses  Immediately  upon 
their  convening. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  "foreign  assistance"  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  mtangible  item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  or  any  other 
law  to  a  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization, including,  but  not  limited  to.  any 
training,  service,  or  technical  advice,  any 
Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property,  any 
agricultural  commodity.  United  States  dol- 
lars, and  any  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  any  foreign  country: 

(2)  "provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty;  and 

(3)  "value"  means  value  at  the  time  of 
transfer  except  that  in  no  case  shall  any  com- 
modity or  article  of  equipment  or  material 
be  considered  to  have  a  value  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment paid  at  the  time  the  commodity  or 
article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

QUARTERLY   REPORTS 

Sec.  3302.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  written  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  quarter  on — 

(1)(A)  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  foreign  country 
under  chapter  11  of  this  Act.  giving  in  detail 
each  country  to  or  on  whose  behalf  such 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  were  ex- 
tended, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  (including 
the  guaranty  fee  and  the  person  extending 
the  credit  so  guaranteed).  (B)  forecasts  of 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  that  for- 
eign country  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  Is  transmited  and 
the  next  suceeding  fiscal  year,  and  (C)  the 
balance  remaining  to  be  paid  by  that  country 
on  each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  such 
chapter; 

(2)  the  total  value  for  each  foreign  coun- 
try of  all  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles, 
including  a  specification  for  each  country 
of  the  aggregate  original  acquisition  costs 
and  the  aggregate  value  at  time  of  delivery  of 
such  articles; 

(3)  the  total  value  of  all  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  provided  each  foreign 
covuitry  under  this  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  specifying  separately  for  each  such 
country  (A)  the  total  value  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  the  total  value  of  defense  services 
provided  that  country,  and  (B)  each  pro- 
vision and  the  toal  value  furnished  under 
each  such  provision;  and 

(4)  (A)  the  number  of  United  Sates  Gov- 
ernment personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to 
each  military  assistance  advisory  group,  mili- 
tary mission,  or  other  organization  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  foreign 
country  performing  activities  similar  to  any 
such  group  or  mission,  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  such  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  that  country  performing  primarily 
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military  advisory  duties,  (C)  the  number  of 
such  personnel  so  detailed  or  assigned  to 
each  such  group,  mission,  organization,  and 
diplomatic  mission  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  such  report 
pertains,  and  (D)  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  or  assigned  to  each  such 
group,  mlsslcoi,  organization,  or  diplomatic 
mission  on  the  last  of  the  qiiarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  that  report  pter- 
talns. 

FRESIDENTIAL  rXNDINCS  AND  DETERMINATIONS 

Skc.  3303.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
P>resldent  Is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  officer  of 
either  Bouse  of  Congress,  concerning  any 
finding  or  determination  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  International  Development 
Act,  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Belated 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year,  that  finding  or  determination  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  I>resi- 
dent. 

(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  flxidlng  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  detetmtna- 
tlon  has  been  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  by  the  President. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  President  concludes 
that  such  publication  would  be  harmful  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
only  a  statement  that  a  determination  or 
finding  has  been  made  by  the  President,  in- 
cluding the  name  and  section  of  the  Act 
under  which  it  was  made,  shall  be  published. 

(d)  No  committee  or  officer  of  either  House 
of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  requested 
information  relating  to  any  finding  or  deter- 
mination which  the  President  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any  committee 
or  officer  of  either  House  of  Congress,  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  International 
Developm^ent  Act,  or  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year,  even  though  such  report  has 
not  yet  been  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  officer  of  either  House  of 
Congress. 

Chapter  35. — EfTectlve  Date;  Repeals; 
Technical  Provisions 

XFPECnVS   DATE 

Sec.  3501.  This  Act  Is  effective  July  1,  1973. 

LAWS    REPEALED 

Sec.  3502.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(1)  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961; 

(2)  sections  634,  650,  654,  and  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act; 

(4)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  January  12,  1971,  as 
amended  (except  section  12); 

(5)  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  (except  section  7);  and 

(6)  section  712  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  amounts  In  the  separate  fund  ac- 
count established  under  section  524  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  any 
amounts  that  would  have  been  paid  into  such 
fund  but  for  the  repeal  of  such  section,  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts.  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  liabilities  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  providing  military  assistance  on  credit  and 
guaranty  terms  under  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts,  repealed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  repeal  of  the  Acta  listed  in  subsec- 


tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  affect  amendments  contali  ted  In  such  Acts 
not  named  In  that  subsectioc . 

SAVmoS     PBOVISDNS 

Sec.  3503.  (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  ;hls  Act,  all  de- 
terminations, authorizations,  regulations,  or- 
ders, contracts,  agreements,  a  ad  other  actions 
Issued,  undertalcen,  or  enterei  I  into  under  au- 
thority of  any  provision  of  aw  repealed  by 
section  3502  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  full 
force  and  effect  until  modiflet  1  by  appropriate 
authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  ol  this  Act  estab- 
lish conditions  which  must  b  j  compiled  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con- 
tained In,  or  funds  authorlasd  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satlsf act  ion  of,  substan- 
tially similar  conditions  utder  Acts  listed 
in  section  3502  of  this  Act  or  \cts  repealed  by 
those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
compliance  with  the  conditions  established 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  j  nrsuant  to  pro- 
vlBlons  of  law  repealed  by  section  3502  of  this 
Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  aiithorlzed  or  pro- 
vided by  law,  remain  available  for  their  orig- 
inal pixrposes  in  accordance  'with  the  provi- 
sion of  law  originally  applictible  thereto,  or 
In  accordance  with  the  prt)vision8  of  law 
currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

STATUTORY    CONSTBVCTION 

Sec.  3504.  (a)  If  any  provl  ilon  of  this  Act. 
or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any 
circumstances  or  persons  stall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  renalnder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  applicability  ol  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  pi  trsons  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  A:t  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  in  any 
slons  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
amended,  or  section  7307  of 
States  Code. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  ON  MILITAR'    ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAI  S 

III)  millians  of  dolls  s| 


Program  and  country 


I.  Military  grant  assistance: 

1.  South  Korea 

2.  Turkey 

3.Tkailand 

4.  Jordan , 

5.  Philippines 

6.  Indonesia , 

7.  Ethiopia 

8.  Spain 

y^  Total  military  grants 

II.  Militkor  training  (induded  above).. 

III.  MiiiUiJr  credit  salts 

1.  Credit  sales  ceiling 

(a)  Earmarked  lor  Israe  . 

IV.  Supporting  assistance: 

1.  Israel 

2.  lordan 

3.  Thailand 

4.  Spain 

Total  supporting  assistanc 


Total,  all  programs 

1,842 

535 

Less  expected  owings  from  currency 

ay- 

125+ 

Total 

410 

Note.— Net  reduction  from  the  fiscal 
quest  ==}l,512,0OO,OOa. 
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continuous  supervision  of  oi  eratlons  car- 
ried out  under  the  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  responsible,  among  othei  things,  for 
determining  whether  sales  shsll  be  made  or 
assistance  provided  to  a  coun  ;ry  under  the 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  lale  or  assist- 
ance. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President  to 
prescribe  procedures  to  assun  effective  di- 
rection and  control  by  the  Chef  of  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  mission  In  each  country  con- 
cerning all  activities  and  programs  within 
that  country  carried  out  undei  the  new  Act. 
The  chief  of  mission  shall  I©  responsible 
for  submission  of  all  recommendations  per- 
taining to  programs  under  the  Act. 
Section  102.  Definitipns 

Section  102  defines  certain  terms  used  In 
the  Act. 

(1)  "agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" Includes  any  agencj,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation. 
Instrumentality,  commission,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  G(  vemment; 

(2)  "armed  forces"  of  the  CTnlted  SUtes 
means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  5V)rce,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard: 

(3)  "commodity"  Includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  eqaipment  fur- 
nished for  nonmllltary  purpo  es; 

(4)  "defense  article"  Include!  i — 

(A)  any  weapon,  weapons  «ystem,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  war; 

(B)  any  property,  Installatio  i,  commodity, 
material  equipment  supply,  i  ir  goods  fur- 
nished for  military  purposes; 

(C)  any  machinery,  faclllt;',  tool,  mate- 
rial, supply,  or  other  Item  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  a  rtlcle  listed  in 
the  subsection;  or 

(D)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  In  the  subsection;  but  does  not  in- 
clude merchant  vessels  or,  as  i  leflned  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended  (42 
U.8.C.  2011),  so\irce  material,  byproduct 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  produc- 
tion facilities,  utilization  facilities,  or  atomic 
weapons  or  articles  Involving  n  >strlcted  data; 

(5)  "defense  Information"  includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  phc  tograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  'prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  informiation  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defence  service,  but 
does  not  Include  restricted  di.ta  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  data  removed  from  the  re- 
stricted data  category  under  section  142d 
of  that  Act; 

(6)  "defense  service"  Incl  ides  mllitarr 
training,  and  any  service,  tei  t,  inspection, 
repair,  publication,  or  technical  or  other 
assistance,  or  defense  informal  ion  f urmshed 
for  military  purposes; 

(7)  "excess  defense  articles"  mean  the 
qiiantlty  of  defense  articles  i»wned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  und  not  pro- 
cured in  anticipation  of  militiry  assistance 
or  sales  requirements,  or  pursi;  ant  to  a  mili- 
tary assistance  or  sales  order,  which  are  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Eepartment  of 
Defense  for  other  than  mllltuy  assistance 
purposes  at  the  time  such  artlcl  es  are  dropped 
from  inventory  by  the  supplying  agency  for 
delivery  to  countries  or  interni  tlonal  organi- 
zations under  this  Act; 

(8)  "function"  Includes  anj  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority,  responsibility,  right, 
privilege,  discretion,  or  activity 

(9)  "military  tralnmg"  Inch  ides  formal  or 
informal  instruction,  for  military  purposes, 
of  foreign  students  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  contract  technicians, 
contractors  (including  instruction  at  c'.viliaii 
institutions),  or  by  correspondence  courses, 
technical,  educational,  or  Information  publi- 
cations and  media  of  all  kinde ,  training  aid, 
orientation,  training  exercise,  and  military 
advice  to  foreign  military  unirs  and  forces; 
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(10)  "officer  or  employee"  means  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government; 

(11)  "Services"  include  any  service,  repair, 
training  of  personnel,  or  personnel,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  information  fur- 
nished for  nonmllltary  purposes; 

(12)  "surplus  agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  class,  kind,  tjrpe,  or  other  specifica- 
tion thereof,  produced  In  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  Is 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carry-over,  and  anticipated  exports  for 
United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(13,    "value"  means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense  arti- 
cle, the  actual  value  of  the  article,  but  not 
less  than  331/3  per  cent  of  the  acquisition  cost 
of  the  article; 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  Inventory  to  foreign 
countries  or  international  organizations  un- 
der this  Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government,  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  condition  and  market  value, 
plus  a  proportional  share  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  supplying  such  article; 

(C)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
foreign  countries  or  international  organiza- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion costs  of  such  article  plus  a  proportional 
share  of  the  administrative  expenses  Incur- 
red by  the  United  States  Government,  in  sup- 
plying such  article;  and 

(D)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  such 
service  plus  a  proportional  sliare  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  providing  that  service. 

Section  103.  Prior  authoritiation 

This  section  is  designed  to  insure  that  ap- 
propriations for  programs  under  the  Act  can- 
not be  spent  unless  a  valid  authorization 
exists.  Thus,  its  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  regul.^r  authorization  process. 
It  is  practically  identical  to  Section  10  of 
Public  Law  91-672,  initiated  in  1970  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Section  104.  Authorizations  for  Laos  and 
Soutfi  Vietnam 

This  provision  requires  that  after  June  30, 
1973,  any  military  or  supporting  assistance  or 
military  sales  to  Laos  or  South  Vietnam  m\ist 
be  made  pursviant  to  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  Military  aid  and  suporting  assistance 
to  Thailand  is  now  provided  under  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  Military  Assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  funded  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  since  1966  and  for  Laos  since 
1967.  This  provision  will  insure  that  funding 
of  military  aid  and  suppKirting  assistance  to 
these  countries  is  treated  on  the  same  basis 
as  aid  to  any  other  country.  This  section 
would  not  affect  obligations  made  prior  to 
July  1, 1973. 

Section  105.  Eligibility 

This  section  states  conditions  of  eligibility 
which  foreign  countries  must  agree  to  before 
any  defense  articles  can  be  provided.  Some  are 
taken  from  existing  law,  others  are  new  re- 
quirements. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  requires  the  foreign 
countries  to  agree  that  it  will  not.  without 
the  consent  of  the  President — 

(A)  permit  anyone  who  Is  not  an  officer, 
employee  or  agent  of  the  country  to  use  this 
article: 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  the  transfer  of 
the  artlcie  by  gift,  sale  or  otherwise:  or 

(C)  Use  or  permit  the  use  of  the  article 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished.  Subsection  (A)  (2)  requires  the 
recipient  foreign  country  to  provide  substan- 
tially  the  same  degree  of 'Security  for  de- 


fense articles  furnished  as  the  United  States 
would  provide. 

Subsection  (B)  requires  the  President  to 
refuse  a  request  for  a  transfer  to  another 
country  of  a  defense  article  of  U.S.  orlgm 
unless  under  current  U.S.  policy  the  article 
would  be  provided  by  the  United  States.  It 
also  requires  the  President  to  give  prior 
notice  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
his  Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  for 
transfer  of  material  of  U.S.  origin, to  a  third 
country  and  to  provide  appropriate  details 
of  the  arrangement. 

Subsection  (C)  requires  that,  before  the 
President  approves  a  proposed  transfer  of  any 
implement  of  war  that  he  require  that  either 
the  item  be  made  unsuitable  for  further 
military  use  or  that  the  transferrtog  country 
obtain  a  commitment  to  the  VS.  In  writing 
that  it  will  not  transfer  the  article  to  an- 
other country  without  the  consent  of  the 
President. 

PART    n. — MILITART    SALES,    CREDIT    SALES,    AND 
GUARANTEES CHAPTER  1 1 . ATTTHORIZATIONS 

Section  1101.  Reduction  in  Government  par- 
ticipation 

This  section  states  the  objective  of  return- 
ing U.S.  arms  sales  transactions  to  commer- 
cial channels.  A  basic  purpose  of  this  act  Is 
to  get  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  the  arms 
sales  business  and  return  such  transactions 
to  commercial  channels. 

Section  1102.  Cash  sales  from  stocks 

This  section  is  basically  the  same  as  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  sell  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Depai'tment  of 
Defense  and  defense  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  any  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  agrees  to  pay  not 
less  than  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  Is  to  be  made  In  advance  or, 
as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  withm 
a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of 
the  defense  articles  or  the  rendering  of  the 
defense  services. 
Section   1103.    Procurement    for    cash    sales 

This  section  is  based  on  section  22  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  for 
sale  for  dollars  to  any  foreign  country  or 
International  organization  if  tlie  country  or 
international  organization  provides  the 
United  States  Government  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  contract  which  will  assure  the  United 
States  Government  against  any  loss  on  the 
contract,  (2)  to  make  funds  available  In 
amounts  and  at  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  the  pay- 
ments, damages,  or  costs  are  due.  and  (3)  to 
pay  the  United  States  Government  an 
amou>it  equal  to  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Government  in  procuring  such 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  section. 

The  principal  changes  from  existing  law 
are  a  specific  requirement  that  the  arrange- 
ments provide  for  payment  by  the  foreign 
country  of  a  pro  rata  base  of  the  adminis- 
trative expense  for  the  sales  program  and  re- 
peal of  a  provision  which  allowed  fixed  price 
contracts  with  foreign  countries  which  could 
result  in  losses  to  American  taxpayers. 

Subsection  (b)  is  based  on  the  first  pro- 
viso to  section  22  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended. 

When  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interei^t  he  may  accept  a  de- 
pendable undertaking  c»f  a  foreign  country  or 
international  organli^atiou  with  respect  to  a 
sale,  to  make  full  payment  within  one  hun- 


dred and  twenty  days  after  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles,  or  the  rendering  of  the  de- 
fense services.  Appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to 
meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  amounts  later  received  from  the  country 
or  international  organization  to  whom  ar- 
ticles or  services  are  sold. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  designed  to  Implement 
section  1101  by  emphasizing  that  commercial 
sources  for  arms  and  equipment  should  be 
xised  whenever  possible,  thus  minimizing  the 
U.S.  government  "s  role  in  the  sale  of  such 
material  to  foreign  countries.  It  provides 
that  sales  of  defense  articles  shall  not  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  country  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1103  unless  the  articles  are  not  gen- 
erally available  to  the  purchasing  country 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  1104.  Credit  sale* 
Section  1103  authorizes  the  US.  govern- 
ment to  finance  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  through 
direct  credit  arrangements.  Subsection  (a) 
(1)  establishes  a  maximiun  repayment  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  after  delivery,  the  maximum 
allowed  under  exisclng  law. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  requires  that  the  in- 
terest rate  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance  be 
not  less  than  the  rate  charged  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  loans  of  comparable 
maturity  to  finance  procurement  of  military 
materials  or  services,  or  the  current  rate  for 
long  term  Treaisury  borrowings,  whichever 
is  greater. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  concessional 
terms  for  financing  sales  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  countries  for  which 
military  grant  aid  is  bemg  phased  out  under 
Chapter  21. 

Under  subsection  (b)  (1)  a  foreign  country 
which  received  military  grant  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1973  U  eligible  for  financing  of  credit 
sales  in  FY  1974  and  FY  1975  without  pay- 
ment of  mterest  and  it  may  repay  the  loan 
in  its  own  currency.  The  amount  that  can 
be  financed  under  these  concessional  terms 
is  limited  in  each  of  the  two  years  to  not 
more  than  the  country  received  in  military 
grant  assistance,  other  than  military  train- 
ing, in  FY  1973. 

Sub.sectlon  (b)(2)  authorizes  other  con- 
cessional lending  terms  for  the  grant  phase- 
out  countries  during  the  following  three  fis- 
cal years,  from  July  1.  1975  through  June 
30.  1978.  For  each  year  during  this  period 
credit  can  t)e  extended  to  the  limited  list  of 
phase-out  countries,  to  the  extent  it  re- 
ceived military  grant  assistanc*  (other  than 
training)  durhig  FY  1978.  Repayment  can  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  if 
needed  to  meet  U.S.  local  currency  expenses 
in  the  country  and  finance  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities,  and  interest 
can  be  as  low  as  3  percent,  also  payable  In 
local  currency. 

Section  1105.  Cuaranties 
Tills  section  Is  based  on  section  24  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended  and 
continues  the  authority  for  the  President  to 
t;uaranty  {commercial  loans  to  fcxelgn  coiui- 
tries  for  purchase  cxf  defense  articles  or  de- 
fence services.  Guaranties  may  be  isstied  to 
any  Individual,  corporatlou.  partnership,  or 
other  Juridical  entity  doing  busmess  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies)  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  out  of 
their  financmg  of  credit  sales  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  deiense  service  to  foreign  countriies 
and  international  organizations.  Ttie  guar- 
anty authority  shall  be  used  whererer  poe- 
i>lble  instead  of  providing  direct  credit,  in 
(.>rder  to  minimize  outlays  by  the  United 
States  Oovemmeut.  Fee*  shall  be  charged 
tor  such  guarmntlea. 
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Subsection  (b)  Is  also  taken  from  existing 
law.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  sell  to  any 
individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
Juridical  entity  (excluding  United  Stat«s 
Government  agencies)  promissory  notes 
Issued  by  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  as  evidence  of  their 
obligations  to  make  repayments  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  credit  sales  fi- 
nanced under  section  1104  and  may  guar- 
antee payment  of  the  notes. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  a  guaranty  re- 
serve for  promissory  notes  guaranteed  under 
this  section.  It  Is  also  based  on  existing  law. 
Twenty-flve  percent  of  the  contractual  lia- 
bility related  to  any  guaranty  Issued  imder 
this  section  shall  be  obligated  and  set  aside 
In  a  reserve  account  for  the  payment  of  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  under  the  guar- 
anties. Any  funds  In  the  reserve  account 
which  are  deobllgated  during  any  current 
fiscal  year,  as  in  excess  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  fractional  reserve  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  contractual  liability  under 
outstanding  guaranties,  must  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Guar- 
anties issued  under  the  Act  shall  be  backed 
by  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  1106.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  1106  authorizes  the  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  FY  1974  of  $200,- 
000,000  to  finance  sales  and  guaranties  under 
the  new  Act.  Through  use  of  the  g^uaranty 
authority  this  amount  Is  more  than  sufficient 
to  finance  the  full  $700,000,000  in  credit  and 
guaranties  allowed  under  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished by  section  1301. 

Chapter  13. — CEn.iMcs 
Section  1301.  Aggregate  ceilings 
Section  1301  establishes  a  celling  for  FY 
1974  of  $700,000,000  on  the  aggregate  total  of 
credits,  or  participations  in  credits  (exclud- 
ing credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  un- 
der section  llOS(b)  of  this  Act),  the  face 
amount  of  guaranties  Issued  under  section 
1105  (a)  and  (b),  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
on  military  sales  to  less  developed  countries. 
Of  that  amount,  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  Israel  only,  consistent 
with  Congressional  action  over  the  last  two 
years. 

Section  1302.  Regional  ceilings 
Latin  America 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  an  annual  cell- 
ing of  $150,000,000  on  the  amount  of  U.S. 
government  military  assistance  grants,  credit 
sales,  guaranties  of  credits,  and  the  value  of 
vessels  or  boats  that  can  be  provided  to  the 
Nations  of  Latin  America,  excluding  grants 
for  training.  There  is  a  celling  of  $100,000,000 
under  existing  law  which  the  President  can 
waive,  to  increase  to  a  maximiun  of  $150,000,- 
000.  Neither  existing  law  or  the  new  provi- 
sion restrict  the  amount  of  sales  that  may  be 
made  to  Latin  American  countries  through 
commercial  chaimels. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  comparable  celling  on 
African  countries  and  is  the  same  amount  In 
Axisting  law. 

CHAFTOI    15. AOMIKISTmATIVE    AND   FISCAL 

Provisions 
Section  1501.  Payments  received 

Section  1601  parallels  provisions  of  existing 
law,  section  37  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended.  Cash  payments  received 
under  sections  1103  and  1103  and  advances 
received  under  section  1104  shall  be  available 
solely  for  payments  to  suppUers  (Including 
the  military  departments)  and  refunds  to 
purchasers  and  shall  not  be  available  for 
financing  credits  and  guaranties. 

Amounts  received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations  as 
repayments  for  credits  extended  under  sec- 
tion 1104,  amounts  received  from  the  dis- 
position of  Instruments  evidencing  in- 
debtedness, and  other  coUectlona  (including 


fees  and  Interest)    shall  b< 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  qf 
Section  1502.  Credit 
This  section  provides  thak 
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Section  2102. — Terminatioi 


th! 


miide 


This    section    requires 
phase-out  the  grant  military 
gram  so  that  by  not  later  „ 
no  additional  grant-asslstam  e 
vlded.  However,  deliveries  co 
be  made  after  that  date  on 
for  which  obligations  were 
cutoS  date. 

Section  2103. — Authorhation  of 

appropriation) 

Section  2103  authorizes  the  appropriation 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  $250,000,000  for 

FY  1974.  That  amount  Is  tq  be  distributed 

as  follows: 


Republic  of  Korea. 

Turkey    

Thailand    

Jordan    

Philippines    

Indonesia 

Ethiopia   

Spain     


$110,000,000 

46,  000,  000 

31,000,000 

27,  000,  000 

12,  000,  000 

$12,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

6, 000,  000 

250,  000,  000 

No  military  aslsstance  Is  authorized  for 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Car  ibodla.  Military 
aid  to  these  countries  must  be  considered, 
not  in  Isolation,  but  only  wH  ain  the  context 
of  proposals  for  reconstructU  n  or  other  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Indochi  na. 

Section  2104. — Conditions  of  eligibility 
Section  2104  Impoees  coi  dltlons  of  eli- 
gibility on  recipients  of  gra  at  military  as- 
sistance. In  addition  to  tho  e  Imposed  un- 
der section  105.  In  addition  to  such  other 
provisions  as  the  President  fliay  require,  no 
defense  article  shall  be  furnished  to  any  for- 
eign country  under  the  grai^t  program  un- 
less that  country  agrees  that-r- 

(1)  It  will  permit  continuous  observation 
and  review  by,  and  furnlsl:>  necessary  in- 
formation to,  representative!  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  re(  ard  to  the  use 
of  any  such  article; 

(2)  unless  the  President  c<  nsents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  ti  le  United  States 
Government  for  the  article)  which  are  no 
longer  needed;  and 

(3)  any  funds  received  by  i  country  In  dis- 
posing of  any  weapon,  weapoqs  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  military  boat,  military  vessel,  or 
other  Implement  of  war  received  under  this 
chapter,  will  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  be  avaUable  to  pay  all 
official  local  currency   costs  of  tb^  United 
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States  Government,  Including  ix\  costs  of  In- 
ternational educational  and]  cultural  ex- 
change activities  in  that  country  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  |Act  of  1961. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  thit  any  foreign 
country  which  uses  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  furnished  to  th«  country  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  as- 
sistance Act,  in  substantial  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  or  aiy  agreements 
entered  Into  under  any  of  sucQ  Acts  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  further  asslstan 

Section  2105.  Excess  defenke  articles 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  value  of 
any  excess  defense  article  furnished  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  Stateb  Government 
shall  be  considered  to  be  ai  expenditure 
made  from  military  grant  asSstance  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Act.  Unless  the  agency 
certifies  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  that  the  excess  defense  article 
It  Is  ordering  Is  not  to  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  country  or  International  organization, 
when  an  order  is  placed  for  a  iefense  article 
whose  stock  status  is  excess  a4  the  time  or- 
dered, a  sum  equal  to  the  valui  thereof  shall 
(1)  be  reserved  and  transferrer  to  a  suspense 
account,  (2)  remain  in  the  su^Jense  account 
until  the  excess  defense  article  fc  either  deliv- 
ered to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
organization  or  the  order  th^efor  Is  can- 
celled, and  (3)  b©  transferred  from  the  sus- 
pense account  to  (A)  the  geneiial  fund  of  the 
Treasury  upon  delivery  of  such  iartlcle,  or  (B) 
to  the  appropriation  made  inder  section 
2103  for  the  current  fiscal  yearl  upon  cancel- 
lation of  the  order.  Such  sum  dhall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  maide  under  sec- 
tion 2103  of  this  Act  for  thejcurrent  fiscal 
year,  upon  delivery  of  such  article,  if  at  the 
time  of  delivery  the  stock  statu*  of  the  article 
is  determined,  In  accordance  I  with  section 
102(7)  and  (13)  of  this  Act  tojbe  nonexcess. 

Excess  defense  articles  shall  be  provided 
whenever  possible  rather  than  providing  such 
articles  by  the  procurement  o3  new  items. 
Section  2106.  Special  militaryl grant  assist- 
ance accounts 

This  section  requires  that  i  recipient  of 
grant  military  assistance  shall]  agree  that — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  the  foUowlng 
amounts  of  currency  of  that  country: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  arti- 
cle to  be  given  to  the  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  fifty  percent  of  the]falr  value  of 
the  article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give 
the  article  to  the  country  is  made;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  gram;  of  military 
assistance  to  be  made  to  the  country,  an 
amount  eqiial  to  fifty  per  centi  of  each  such 
grant;  and 

(2)  to  allow  the  United  Sttates  Govern- 
ment to  use  fimds  from  the  special  account 
to  pay  aU  official  costs  of  the  pnited  States 
Government  payable  in  the  ciwrency  of  the 
country.  Including  all  costs  r bating  to  the 
financing  of  international  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  1$  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  urograms  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educatlbnal  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961.        J 

Subsection  (b)  Is  an  exemption  from  the 
foreign  currency  payment  I  requirement 
under  (a)  for  any  case  In  which  military 
grant  assistance  is  furnished  [to  a  country 
under  an  agreement  with  whleh  allows  the 
United  States  Government  to  operate  a 
military  or  other  similar  base  in  that  coun- 
try in  exchange  for  grant  assistance,  if  the 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  base  agreement.  { 

Subsection  (c)  provides  a  mechanism  for 
combining  the  foreign  curreiicy  accounts 
required  under  this  section  ^Ith  that  re- 
quired for  payments  for  train  mg  assistance 
under  Section  2303.  ' 
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Section  2107.  Military  assistance  information 

Section  2107  is  designed  to  Insure  the  full 
public  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
the  Grant  Military  Assistance  Program. 

It  requires  that  the  record  showing  the 
name  of  any  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  and  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  be  provided,  or  that  has 
been  provided,  by  the  United  States  to  such 
country  or  organization  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  or  any  other  law  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Section  2108.  Special  military  assistance 
report 

Section  2108  states  that  not  later  than 
Jsmuary  31,  1974,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  all  military  assistance 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  which  are 
in  effect  as  of  December  31,  1973.  That  re- 
port shall  list  the  agreements  which  the  Pres- 
ident believes  should  be  continued  beyond 
the  date  grant  assistance  is  to  be  termi- 
nate under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  Include  a  detailed  Justificatlcn  for  con- 
tinuing each  agreement  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, should  be  continued. 

Section  2109.  Repeal  of  military  grant  assist- 
ance authority 
Section  2109  repeals  the  portions  of  this 
bill  relative  to  military  grant  assistance  effec- 
tive July  1,  1975.  Any  special  account  of  a 
foreign  country  established  under  Section 
2106  of  this  bill  shall  continue  In  existence 
until  the  currencies  in  the  account  are  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  specified  In  Section 
2106,  except  that  If  a  special  account  Is 
established  for  that  country  under  Section 
2303  of  this  Act,  the  cm-rencies  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  consolidated  with  the  curren- 
cies In  the  account  established  under  Section 
2303.  The  special  account  of  the  country 
established  under  this  section  shall  then  be 
closed. 

CHAPTER    23. — MiLITABY    TRAINING 

Section  2301.  General  authority 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  military  training  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization.  After  June 
30.  1974,  no  such  training  shall  be  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  except  by  specific 
authorization  of  law. 

Section  2302.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $25,000,000  for  FY  1974  for  foreign  mUl- 
tary  training  purposes. 

Section  2303.  Special  military  training 

accounts 

Section  2303  is  comparable  to  Section  2106. 

Subsection  2303(a)  requires  that  in  order  to 

be  eligible  to  receive  training  assistance,  a 

country  must  agree — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  its 
currency  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  military  training  fiu-nished;  and 

(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Government 
to  use  funds  from  that  account  as  necessary 
to  pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States 
Government  payable  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  Including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
financing  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  in  which  the 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

Subsection  (b)  exempts  from  the  foreign 
currency  payment  for  training  any  case  in 
which  military  traUilng  Is  furnished  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  an  agreement  which  al- 
lows the  United  States  Government  to  operate 
a  military  or  other  similar  base  in  that  coun- 
try m  exchange  for  the  training,  if  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
agreement. 

Section  2304.  Restriction  on  foreign  military 
training  students 
Section  2304  restricts  the  number  of  for- 
eign military  students  to  be  trained  in  the 


United  States  In  any  fiscal  year  to  not  more 
than  the  number  of  foreign  civilians  brought 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
CHAPTER  25. — Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  and  Missions 
Section  2501.  Transfer  of  functions 

Subsection  (a)  phases  out  military  mis- 
sions and  groups  by  not  later  than  June  30, 
1975.  By  that  date  all  the  functions  of  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups  or  other  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  Government 
performing  similar  activities  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the 
country. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  number  of  mili- 
tary attaches  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  U.S. 
diplomatic  mission.  It  provides  that  on  and 
after  July  1,  1973.  the  total  number  of  mili- 
tary attaches  assigned  to  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  shall  not  exceed  by  25 
per  cent  the  total  number  of  military  at- 
taches authorized  to  be  assigned  to  that 
mission  on  June  30,  1973. 

Section  2502.  Authorizing  military  assistarice 
advisory  groups  and  missions 
This  section  requires  that  on  and  after 
July  1,  1975,  no  military  assistance  advisory 
group,  military  mission,  or  other  organization 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  a  for- 
eign country  shall  be  established  or  contin- 
ued unless  the  group,  mission,  or  organiza- 
tion is  authorized  by  law  specifically  for  that 
country  and  the  country  agrees  to  pay  the 
entire  costs  for  the  operation  of  the  group 
oj  mission. 

Chapter  27.  Supporting  Assistanck 
Section  2701.  General  authority 
This  section  provides  the  general  authority 
for  the  President  to  provide  supporting  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries  In  cases  In 
which  important  security  lntere."-ts  of  the 
United  States  are  involved. 

Section  2702.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  $80,000,000 
for  FY  1974  for  supporting  assistance  to  be 
distributed  as  follows : 

Israel , $50,000,000 

Jordan    20,  000.  000 

Thailand    7,000.000 

Spain 3,000,000 

Total    80.000,000 

No  supporting  assistance  Is  authorized  for 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  This 
type  of  assistance  for  these  countries  should 
be  considered  only  In  the  context  of  com- 
prehensive proposals  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation in  Indochina. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  funding  of  pub- 
lic safety  programs  through  this  or  any 
other  act. 

part  IV. — miscellaneous  prAisions — 

CHAPTER  3  1 . GENERAL  LIMITATIONS 

Section  3101.  Transfers  of  vessels  and  boats 
This  section  prohibits  the  sale,  loan,  lease, 
or  other  transfer  of  any  vessel  or  boat  of 
the  United  States  Government  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  battleship,  aircraft 
carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine)  to 
a  foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion except  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3102.  Use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
This  section  states  that  the  making  of 
any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  or  the 
fiu-nlshing  of  any  assistance,  under  the  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  a'ccting  any  existing 
commitment  to  use  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign 
country. 

This  provision   is  a   restatement    of   Sec- 


tion 650  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act   of 
1961,  as  amended. 

Section   3103.  Failure   to  provide   reqi^ested 
information 

Section  3103  requires  that  information 
concerning  the  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act  be  provided,  upon  request,  to  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  funds  for  the 
program  or  activity  Involved  will  be  cut  off. 
It  is  a  modification  of  Section  634(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
Its  purpose  is  to  insure  that  Congress  has 
available  to  It,  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
sufficient  information  on  which  to  make  ra- 
tional Judgments  concerning  the  funding 
and  operation  of  programs  under  the  Act. 

Specifically,  It  requires  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Act  shall  be  available 
after  the  expiration  of  a  3S-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
charged  with  considering  legislation,  appro- 
priations or  expenditures  under  this  Act  has 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  carrying  out  that  provision  a  WTitten 
request  that  It  be  furnished  any  document 
or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control 
relating  to  programs  under  the  Act  until 
there  has  been  furnished  to  the  Committee 
on  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  docu- 
ment or  other  material  so  requested. 
Section  3104.  Procurement 

Section  3104  Is  adopted  from  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  pertaining  to  procure- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  funds  made 
available  may  be  used  for  prcctirement  out- 
side the  United  States  only  If  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  In  adverse  effects  upon  tlie  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobi- 
lization base,  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  position 
of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
outweigh  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  proctu-e- 
raent  outside  the  United  States,  and  only 
if  the  price  of  any  commodity  procured  in 
bulk  is  lower  than  the  market  price  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  pro- 
curement, adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual- 
ity, and  terms  of  payment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  funds 
made  available  under  the  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  in  bulli  of  any  commoditieo 
at  pr-ccs  higher  than  the  market  price  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  adjtistec*.  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual- 
ity, and  terms  of  payment. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  In  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  ccm- 
modity  or  product  available  for  disposition 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
transfer  by  grant  under  the  new  act  to  any 
recipient  country  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
quirements, the  President  shall,  iiisofar  as 
practicable,  authorize  the  procurement  of 
the  commodity  only  within  the  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  the  ccni- 
niodity  is  nat  available  in  the  United  States 
in  sufficient  qxiantitles  to  supply  emergency 
requirements  of  recipients   under  this   Act. 

Subsection  (d)  relates  to  marine  Insur- 
ance. In  providing  assistance  in  the  procure- 
ment of  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
dollars  shall  be  made  available  for  marine 
insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such 
insurance  is  placed  uu  a  competitive  basts 
l:i  accordance  with  norma!  tr.tde  pract.ce 
prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  except  that  in  the  event  a  partici- 
pating country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or 
regulation,  discriminates  against  any  ma- 
rine Insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
b!'in?ss  hi  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
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then  commodities  purchased  with  funds  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  destined  for  such  coun- 
try shall  be  insured  in  the  United  Statei 
against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or  com- 
nanles  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance 
business  In  any  State  of  the  United  Stat«. 
Subsection  (e)  states  that  no  funds  un- 
'^ler  the  act  shall  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities  or  outside 
The  United  States  when  the  domestic  price 
of  the  commodity  is  less  than  parity. 

Under  subsection  (f)  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  dollars.  Dol- 
lar funds  made  available  under  the  act  shall 
not  be  expended  for  goods  and  services  when 
United  States-owned  foreign  currencies  are 
available  for  such  purposes  unless  the  ad- 
ministrative ofSclal  approving  the  voucher 
certifies  as  to  the  reason  for  the  use  of  dol- 
lars in  each  case.  The  President  Is  also  re- 
quired to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  act 
contribute  local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost 
of  contractual  and  other  services  rendered 
In  conjunction  with  that  assistance. 
Sec.  3105.  Small  business 
Section  3105  is  based  on  Section  602  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
It  provides  that.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
President  shall  assist  American  small  busi- 
ness to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and 
services  (including  defense  services)  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  under  the  act  by 
causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers 
In  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to 
small  Independent  enterprises,  information, 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect 
to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
these  funds. 

Section  3106.  Shipptng  on  U.S.  vessels 
Section  3106  continues  the  provision  now 
contained  in  Section  603  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  as  amended.  It  provides 
that  ocean  transportation  between  foreign 
countries  of  commodities  and  defense  articles 
purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made 
available  or  derived  from  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  on  United  States  flag 
vessels. 

Section  3107.  Termination  of  assistance 
This  section  provides  that  assistance  (In- 
cluding sales)  provided  under  the  act,  may  be 
terminated  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  based  on  Section  617  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
Section  3108.  Public  Law  480 
This  section  amends  section  104(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  by  requiring 
specific  authorization,  by  law.  of  any  agree- 
ment   with    a    foreign    country    concerning 
grants  for  military  purposes  of  foreigrn  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States  under 
Title  I  of  that  act. 

Chapter  33. — Reports  and  Information 

Sr;ction   3301.   Annual   Foreign   Assistance 

Report 

Section  3301  requires  a  comprehensive  an- 
nual report  on  foreign  assistance  and  related 
tran.sactlons.  It  Is  derived  from  Section  657 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1!)61.  as 
amended,  and  Section  36  of  the  Foreign 
:*Illltary  Sales  Act.  The  President  is  required 
to  transmit  to  Congress  by  December  31,  an 
unnual  report,  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  show- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  foreign 
assli>iance    provided    by    the    United    States 


Government  to  all  foreign  cc  on  tries  and  in- 
ternational organizations,  tLOtl  the  aggregate 
dollar  value  of  that  aesistaijce  by  category 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  each  country  and  organization,  during 
the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  the  total  amounts  of  f  >reign  currency 
paid  by  each  foreign  couni  ry  or  interna- 
tional organization  to  the  Unl  ted  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fiscal  year,  '  irhat  each  pay- 
ment was  made  for,  whether  any  portion 
of  the  payment  was  returned  by  the  United 
Stetes  Government  to  the  »untry  or  or- 
ganization from  which  the  payment  was 
obtained  or  whether  any  por  ;lon  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  S;ates  Govern- 
ment to  another  foreign  coi  intry  or  inter- 
national organization  and,  if  so,  the  kind  of 
assistance  obtained  by  the  :ountry  or  or- 
ganization with  the  foreign  currencies  and 
the  dollar  value  of  the  assts'  ance; 

(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  val  ue  of  all  weap- 
ons, weapons  systems,  mun  tlons,  aircraft, 
military  boats,  military  ves<  els,  and  other 
Implements  of  war,  and  the  t  ggregate  dollar 
value  of  each  category  of  the  implements  of 
war,  exported  under  any  expoi  t  license,  to  all 
foreign  countries  and  Intern  itional  organi- 
zations, and  to  each  country  and  organiza- 
tion, during  the  fiscal  year; 

(4)  all  exports  of  signlflcar  t  defense  arti- 
cles on  the  United  States  mi  initions  list  to 
any  foreign  government,  inte  national  orga- 
nization, or  other  foreign  re<  Ipient  or  pur- 
chaser, by  the  United  States  under  this  act 
or  any  other  authority,  or  by  iny  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  ot  her  association 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  full  nformatlon  as 
to  the  particular  defense  arl  icles  exported, 
the  particular  recipient  or  )urchaser,  the 
terms  of  the  export,  includ  ng  its  selling 
price,  if  any,  and  any  oth(  r  information 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Con  jress  to  evalu- 
ate the  distribution  of  UnH  ed  States  de- 
fense articles  abroad;  and 

(5)  any  other  matters  rela  Ing  to  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate. Including  explanati  sns  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  clai  ^es  (1)  to  (3) 
of  the  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  thi  t  all  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  repo]  t  transmitted 
pursuant  to  this  section  shai:  be  public  In- 
formation. However,  if  the  P  esldent  deter- 
mines that  it  is  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  ex- 
plain In  a  supplemental  repc  rt  why  publi- 
cation of  each  ppecific  Item  v  ould  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
A  supplement  to  the  annual  eport  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time 
that  the  report  is  transmittei. 

Subsection  (c)  states  thai  if  the  Con- 
gress is  not  In  session  at  the  time  a  report 
or  supplement  is  transmittec  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  S  mate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repres  intatlves  shall 
accept  the  report  or  suppleni  ;nt  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  Houses  of  Congress  and 
present  the  report  or  supplem  int  to  the  two 
Houses   immediately  upon  th  sir  convening. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  terr  s  used  in  the 
section. 

Section  3302.  Quarterly  reports 
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Section  3302  is  a  quarterly 
qulrement.  Commencing 
Secretary    of    State    shall 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R_^. 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelg 
the  Senate,  within  30  days 
each  quarter,  a  written 
to  that  quarter  on — 

(1)(A)    sales,  credit  sales 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  each 
try  under  chapter  11  of  the 
detail  each  country  to  or 
the  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
extended,  and  the  terms  and 


repor 


on 


reporting  re- 

1,    1973,   the 

transmit    to    the 

and 

Relations  of 

the  end  of 

with  respect 


Julj 


Repre  ientatives 


af  er 


4^d  guaranties 
foreign  coun- 
sel, giving  In 
whose  behalf 
gi|arantles  were 
conditions  of 


such  sales,  credit  sales,  and  gi  arantles  (in- 
cluding the  guaranty  fee  and  the  person 
extending  the  credit  so  guarinteed),  (B) 
forecasts  of  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaran- 
ties to  that  foreign  country  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year  in  which!  the  report  Is 
transmitted  and  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  and  (C)  the  balance  rerfalnlng  to  be 
paid  by  that  country  on  each  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  such  chapter 

(2)  the  total  value  for  each  'oreign  coun- 
try of  all  deliveries  of  excess  de  ense  articles, 
including  a  specification  for  ea  !h  country  of 
the  aggregate  original  acquisit  on  costs  and 
the  aggregate  value  at  time  cf  delivery  of 
such  articles; 

(3)  the  total  value  of  all  de  Tense  articles 
and  defense  services  provided  each  foreign 
country  under  this  Act  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  specUylng  separa«ly  for  each 
such  country  (A)  the  total  val  ae  of  defense 
articles  and  the  total  value  of  iefense  serv- 
ices provided  that  country,  aid  (B)  each 
provision  of  law  under  which  such  articles 
and  services  are  provided  and  tl  le  total  value 
furnished  under  each  provision; 

(4)  (A)  the  number  of  Unite^  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  detailed  oB  assigned  to 
each  military  assistance  advisor;  j  group,  mili- 
tary mission,  or  other  organization  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  foreign 
country  performing  activities  s  milar  to  any 
such  group  or  mission  (B)  ths  number  of 
personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Diplomat  c  Mission  to 
that  country  performing  primirUy  military 
advisory  duties,  (C)  the  numbir  of  person- 
nel so  detailed  or  assigned  to  each  group, 
mission,  organization,  and  dlpomatlc  mis- 
sion on  the  first  day  of  the  fisi  al  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  report  jertalns,  and 
(D)  the  number  of  personnel  as  detailed  or 
assigned  to  each  group,  mission,  organiza- 
tion, diplomatic  mission  on  ths  last  of  the 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  wit  i  respect  to 
which  that  report  pertains. 

Section  3303.  Presidential  firiflings  and 
determinations 


sect! >n 


that 
an? 
da^e 

lias 

by 


Section  3303  is  based  on 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
In  which  the  President  is  reqv 
a  report  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
tee   or  officer  of  either  House 

concerning  any  finding  or 

der  any  provision  of  this  act, 
tlonal  Development  Act,  or  the 
sistance   and   Related   Programi 
tlons  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  th 
determination  shall  be  reducei  1 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

Subsection    (b)    requires 
shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
determination  prior  to  the  . 
the  finding  or  determination 
duced  to  writing  and  signed 
dent. 

Under  Subsection  (c)  each 
termination  must  be  published  1. 
Register  as  soon  as  practicable 
been  reduced  to  writing  and  i 
President.  In  any  case  in  which 
concludes  that  publication  wo_ 
ful  to  the  national  security  ol 
States,  only  a  statement  that 
tlon  or  finding  has  been  made 
Ident,   including  the   name  and 
the  Act  under  which  It  was 
published. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  no 
officer  of  either  House  of 
denied   any   requested 
to  any  finding  or  determination 
President  is  required  to  report 
gress,  or  to  any  committee  or 
House  of  Congress,  under  any 
the  Act,  the  International 
or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
grams  Appropriation  Act  for  eac:  i 
even   though   the   report  has 
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transmitted  to  the  appropriate  committee  or 
officer  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Chapter  35. — Ekfectivb  Date;  Repeals; 
Technical  Provisions 
Section  3501.  Effective  date 
This  section  provides  an  effective  date  for 
the  Act  of  July  1, 1973. 

Section  3502.  Laws  repealed 
Section  3502  repeals  or  modifies  provisions 
of  existing  law. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961; 

(2)  sections  634,  650,  654,  and  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 

(4)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  January  12,  1971,  as 
amended  (except  section  12) ; 

(5)  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  (except  section  7) ;  and 

(6)  Section  712  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  any  amounts 
in  the  separate  fund  account  established 
under  section  524  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  any  amounts  that  would 
have  been  paid  into  such  fund  but  for  the 
repeal  of  such  section,  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  It 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  any  liabUlties  that 
may  accrue  as  a  result  of  providing  military 
assistance  on  credit  and  guaranty  terms 
under  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  references  in 
law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  acts,  re- 
pealed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  this  act  or  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  repeal  of  the 
acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  t>e 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in 
these  acts  to  acts  not  named  in  that  sub- 
section. 

Section  3503.  Saving  provisions 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  except  as 
may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in 
the  act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  en- 
tered into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  section  3502  of  the  Act 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by   appropriate  authority. 

Subsecticn  (b)  is  a  transitional  provision 
which  provides  that  wherever  provisions  of 
this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of 
authority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized 
by,  this  Act,  compliance  with,  or  satisfac- 
tion of,  substantially  similar  conditions  un- 
der acts  listed  In  section  3502  of  this  Act  or 
Acts  repe.iled  by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions 
established  by  this  Act. 

Under  subsection  (c)  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
section  3502  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  oth- 
erwise atithorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain 
available  for  their  original  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  original  provl. 
slons  of  law.  or  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  currently  applicable. 

Section  3504.  Statutory  construction 

If  any  provision  of  the  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act.  and  the  applicability 
of  the  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  not  be  affected  thereby. 

No  provision  of  the  act  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  way  the  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended, 
or  section  7307  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 


By  Mr.HOT.LTNGS: 

S.  1444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  of  earthquake 
monitoring,  research,  and  engineering  in 
order  to  reduce  loss  of  life  and  property ; 
to  provide  for  studies  leading  to  earth- 
quake prediction  and  control;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  national  program  of 
earthquake  monitoring,  research,  and  en- 
gineering. The  aim  of  this  legislation, 
which  Is  identical  to  S.  3584  of  the  S2d 
Congress,  is  to  help  reduce  loss  of  life 
and  reduce  property  damage  in  this 
coimtry  caused  by  earthquakes.  Every 
year,  himdreds  of  tremors  of  varying  de- 
grees occur  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  major  quakes  take  place,  even 
though  they  are  infrequent,  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  can  be  enormous. 

I  cite  as  an  example  the  Alaska  quake 
of  1964  which  caused  some  $500  million 
in  damage,  the  loss  of  131  lives  and  him- 
dreds of  injuries.  The  quake  in  San  Fer- 
nando, Calif.,  in  February  of  1971, 
caused  about  the  same  amount  of  damage 
but  took  only  half  as  many  lives  because 
of  the  distance  of  the  main  tremor  from 
any  densely  populated  area. 

What  is  our  Government  doing  to  pre- 
pare our  commimities  and  our  citizens 
for  protection  against  natural  hazards 
such  as  earthquakes?  And  can  a  national 
hazard  protection  system  be  devised? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
need  examination. 

My  bill  is  not  intended  to  stand  as 
the  final  answer  to  this  problem.  In  fact, 
I  know  that  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  natural  hazard  protection  is 
needed.  To  approach  this  problem,  the 
Commerce  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  which  I  am 
pi-ivileged  to  chair,  has  already  sched- 
uled field  hearings  later  this  month  in 
California.  We  intend  to  take  a  look  at 
my  bill  as  well  as  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston).  We  intend  to  get 
a  first  hand  look  at  what  Government, 
scientists,  and  experts  from  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  doing  to  get  at 
such  problems  as : 

First.  Revision  of  building  code  re- 
quirements  and  engineering   practices; 

Second.  Detailed  evaluation  of  earth- 
quake hazards  in  heavily  populated  seis- 
mic areas  prior  to  construction; 

Third.  Development  of  warning  sys- 
tems; and 

Fourth.  Arrangements  for  collection  of 
data  and  insurance  systems. 

A  hearing  on  this  legislation  was  con- 
ducted in  1972,  and  it  laid  the  ground- 
work for  further  examination  of  this  is- 
sue. We  intend  to  develop  more  informa- 
tion in  these  field  hearings  and  conduct 
additional  hearings  in  Washington  later 
this  session. 

At  present,  there  appears  to  be  no 
national,  coordinated  plan  to  predict 
earthquakes  or  to  develop  the  scientific 
and  teclinical  knowledge  which  will  help 
us  avoid  the  tremendous  damage  they 
can  cause.  Often,  the  lack  of  a  policy 
itself  can  be  pai-t  of  the  problem.  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  help  us 
begin  to  establish  such  policy. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 

S.  1445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  statehood  of 
Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  ACfairs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Flotd  Haskell,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Denver  Mint  to  strike  a  special  com- 
memorative medallion  honoring  100 
years  of  Colorado  statehood.  An  identi- 
cal bill,  H.R.  4738,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  BROTzsL'iN 
for  himself  and  for  Congressmen  Arm- 
strong, Evans,  and  JoHrsoN,  and  Con- 
gress~oman  Schroeder. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Denver  Mint  in 
striking  the  medallion  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Colorado  Centennial -Bi- 
centennial Commission.  The  commission 
would  use- proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
medallion  in  excess  of  its  cost  to  help 
finance  appropriate  commemorative 
events  and  ceremonies  throughout  the 
State.  Production  of  the  medallion  would 
be  limited  to  250,000,  with  December  31. 
1976,  being  the  final  date  for  striking 
such  medals. 

Mr.  President,  in  1976  Coloradans  will 
have  the  singular  distinction  of  holding 
a  dual  celebration  commemorating  100 
years  of  statehood  as  well  as  our  Nation  s 
200th  birthday.  The  medallions  author- 
ized under  this  bill  would  add  to  the 
celebration  by  serving  as  a  tangible  re- 
minder to  Coloradans  that  they  have  a 
past  to  remember  and  a  future  to  mold. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  particularj-  ap- 
propriate that  the  Denver  Mint,  whose 
establishment  helped  insure  that  devel- 
opment of  Denver  as  a  commercial  cen- 
ter, be  permitted  to  play  a  part  in  Colo- 
rado's celebration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Br.nking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  give  speed>-  and 
favorable  consideration  to  hearings  on 
this  bill,  just  as  they  have  for  simLl..r 
bills  enacted  in  recent  years  to  commem- 
orate other  historical  events. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  will  be  celebrating  two 
ver>-  special  birthdays  in  1976.  They  v  ill 
share  in  the  national  bicentemiial  cele- 
bration for  tlie  entire  United  States.  But 
they  will  also  be  celebrating  the  lOOih 
anniversaiT  of  Colorado's  admission  to 
the  Union. 

Au:,ust  1.  1976.  will  mark  the  lPO:h 
year  Colorado  has  been  a  part  of  these 
United  States.  A  special  Centennial-Bi- 
centennial Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished to  plan  and  coordinate  the  gala 
events. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  lOOlh  annivcr- 
saiy  of  the  statehood  of  Colorado. 

The  medals  would  be  minted  at  the 
Denver  Mint.  Tliey  would  be  sold  by  tr.e 
Centennial-Bicentennial  Commission  to 
help  defraj-  the  costs  of  centennial  and 
bicentennial  celebration  events.  All  costs 
incuired  in  the  minting  of  the  medals 
would  be  repaid  to  the  mint.  The  legisla- 
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tion  sets  a  limit  of  250.000  on  the  num- 
ber of  medals  to  be  minted.  December  31, 
1976,  is  the  last  date  they  can  be  struck. 

Companion  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  minting  of  these  medals  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  legislation  is  supported 
by  the  entire  Colorado  congressional 
delegation. 

The  people  of  Colorado  are  proud  of 
their  heritage.  Coloradans  have  always 
played  a  basic  role  in  the  development 
of  the  "Wild  West"  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  continuing  that  deep  involve- 
ment of  our  Nation.  The  riches  of  Colo- 
rado range  from  spectacular  mountain 
scenery  to  valuable  mineral  resources  to 
valuable  farming  and  grazing  lands. 
Visitors  to  the  State  can  enjoy  pleasures 
ranging  from  skiing,  hiking,  fishing,  and 
boating  to  the  more  urban  pleasures  of 
Colorado's  cities.  Denver  is  the  hub  of 
the  West's  transportation  system  and  is 
a  major  Federal  center  for  the  West. 

I  hope  that  many  people  will  travel  to 
Colorado  during  our  centennial  and  en- 
joy the  celebration  and  Colorado's  unique 
attributes.  Our  State  has  long  been  called 
the  Centennial  State  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  that  centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
who  are  on  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  will  take 
early  action  on  this  legislation  to  help 
provide  the  people  of  Colorado  with  a 
means  to  finance  their  centennial  cele- 
bration. 


Ajyri 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  ScHwEiKEB.  and 
Mr.  Beall): 
S.  1446.  A  biU  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MEDICAL   DEVICE    SAFETY    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
Introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Dominick.  Schweikee,  and 
Beall  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices  en- 
titled the  "Medical  Device  Safety  Act," 
wliich  I  first  presented  In  the  Senate  on 
December  16,  1971. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish safety  standards  for  medical  de- 
vices, and  to  require  unreasonably 
hazardous  medical  devices  used  in  life- 
threatening  situations  to  undergo  a 
scientific  review  by  the  department  for 
safety  and  efficacy  prior  to  their  intro- 
duction into  commerce. 

The  scientific  review  section  of  the  bill 
Is  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  pre- 
niarket  clearance  provision.  It  is  the  key 
element  of  the  bill  and  is  intended  to 
assure  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  devices 
used  in  Ufe-threateninc  situations. 
Classes  of  devices  that  may  be  expected 
to  require  scientific  review  are  cardio- 
vascular implants,  other  implants  com- 
posed of  new  materials,  applications  of 
new  forms  of  energy  to  the  body— for  ex- 
ample, lasers — and  new  designs  for  ma- 
chines which  substitute  for  major  bodily 


requirement 

which  would 
standards  are 


tie  purpose  of 
|e  a  compre- 
for  medical 
(t  consumers 
I  am  con- 
I  as  presently 
pdard-setting 


functions — for  example.  h(  art-lung  ma- 
chines. When  the  principlej  of  design  and 
construction  of  any  device  )r  class  of  de- 
vices subject  to  scientific  tevlew  evolve 
to  the  point  at  which  tlje  safety  and 
efficacy  of  the  device  or  fclass  may  be 
assiured  under  appropriaie  standards, 
such  standards  would  bej  promulgated 
under  the  bill's  standard-sitting  author- 
ity and  the  scientific  revie 
rescinded. 

Two  examples  of  device; 

be  subject  to  appropriate 

certain  types  of  pacemakets  and  cathe 
ters.  The  miracles  of  scientific  technol 
ogy  must  be  rapidly  trans: 

proved  quality  health  care  , 

leans.  However,  at  the  san^e  time,  mod- 
em medical  scientific  InArumentation 
must  be  controlled  to  insure  that  un- 
tested scientific  devices  arefnot  inappro- 
priately foisted  upon  the  bubUc. 

Mr.  President,  although 
this  legislation  is  to  provi 
hensive  regulatory  progra 
devices  in  order  to  pro 
from  their  potential  hazar 
cerned  that  the  legislatio 

written  in  regard  to  its  s.    „ 

authority  for  "medical  devides  is  too  lim- 
ited. There  is  a.  limitation  that  there  be 
"unreasonable"  risk  of  illnftss  or  injiu^r. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  \rhen  we  deal 
with  the  protection  of  cons  uners'  health 
we  should  not  provide  aut  lority  for  all 
risks,  not  merely  "unreasi  inable"  risks 
caused  by  medical  devices. 

Also.  I  am  concerned  thit  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  various  scientific  ad- 
visory conmiittees  establislied  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  that  there  is  no  explicit 
provision  for  consumer  repn  isentation  on 
such  committees,  nor  is  th;re  any  pro- 
vision which  would  assure  tl  le  public  that 
the  scientific  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  passing  upon  it  >  safety  and 
effectiveness. 

I  believe  all  of  us  in  Coi  gress  have  a 
deep  concern  that  there  be  a  dequate  pro- 
tecUon  of  animals,  for  a  nark  of  our 
civilization  is  the  humane  .reatment  of 
those  creatures  who  canniit  speak  for 
themselves.  Accordingly,  I  m  ish  to  assure 
all  animal  lovers  that  the  ex  :mption  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  wil  be  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  committee  as  the  legis- 
lation receives  further  consl<  leration. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  legislation 
for  the  exemption  of  "repor  ts  on  the  in- 
vestigational use  of  devices. '  Although  I 
share  the  concern  that  ther«  be  adequate 
protection  of  trade  secrets,  [  am  equally 
concerned  that  all  inform  ition  which 
may  be  affected  with  a  publ  c  interest  be 
made  available  to  the  inter  sted  subject 
parties'  scrutiny.  This  sectic  ti  of  the  leg- 
islation shall  also  be  subject  to  careful 
review  by  the  committee  as  the  measure 
receives  further  committei  considera- 
tion. 

Finally  the  legislation  d(  es  not  pro- 
vide funding  authorizations  for  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  conducted  pui  suant  to  the 
legislation — and  would,  th  jrefore.  rely 
upon  the  general  Departmei  it  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  unding  au- 
thorities— and  I  am  concei  ned  that  if 
we  are  adequately  to  protec  t  the  public, 
we  must  require  specific  f  unc  ing  authori- 
zations to  be  provided  for 'by  this  bill. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  careful 
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review  by  the  committee  as  the  legisla- 
tion progresses. 

Although  I  expressed  nohr  concerns 
about  the  "unreasonable"  ifoitation  In 
order  to  effectuate  standard  setting;  the 
need  for  consumer  represmitation  on 
advisory  committees;  the  scipe  of  trade 
secret  protection;  and  the  need  for  ex- 
plicit funding  authorizatiorfe  to  assure 
legislative  implementation  ^hich  ade- 
quately protects  the  pubUc,  [there  have 
not  been  any  adminlstratipn  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  origlJally  intro- 
duced. I  believe  these  are  ^itical  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  and  wheii  the  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare— of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member— i  Intend  to 
propose  the  necessary  amendments  to 
achieve  these  results,  assummg  that  the 
testimony  supports  such  r^mmenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  imderstanjd  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical]  device  in- 
dustry and  the  scientific  Community 
have  developed  amendments!  to  the  ad- 
ministration's medical  device  legislation 
I  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  which 
they  believe  would  Improve  the  legisla- 
tion and  make  it  more  worl^able. 

One  amendment  provides  tiiat  a 
medical  device  which  may  ri)t  conform 
to  a  promulgated  standard  fcay  never- 
theless be  shipped  for  testing  purposes 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  jSecretary's 
regulations.  T 

Another  would  Insure  thaf  a  surgeon 
could  continue  to  develop  or  piodif  y  de- 
vices to  meet  the  Individual  needs  of  a 
particular  patient — the  so-called  cus- 
tom devices. 

Another  would  Insure  public  partici- 
pation in  the  crucial  decision  of  whether 
or  not  scientific  review  is  njcessary  in 
the  first  place. 

The  most  significant  amem  Iment  pro- 
vides for  a  new  definition  of  medical  de- 
vices. Law  review  articles  aiid  lawsuits 
are  not  uncommon  with  rega  rd  to  what 
Is  a  device  or  a  drug.  I  understand  this 
proposed  definition  has  be^n  distrib- 
uted to  Interested  consumer  groups  and 
the  industry  and  they  have  found  it  to 
be  reasonable. 

I  believe  we  would  want  to  accommo- 
date these  aforementioned  leg  itimate  in- 
terests to  the  maximum  extern ,  consistent 
with  a  workable  regtilatory  s:heme  and 
reach  a  balance  between  competing  in- 
terests. We  should  stand  realy  to  con- 
sider all  reasonable  amendments  de- 
veloped by  responsible  grouts  and  not 
prevent  the  development  of  lifesaving 
instnmients.  I  am  today  asking  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  to  provide  n  le  with  his 
views  on  the  amendment,  wtiich  I  re- 
quest be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  n  y  remarks, 
and  I  will  consider  the  need  t<  i  introduce 
a  revised  bill,  after  reviewing  the  HEW 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  committee 
is  confronted  with  a  monumjntal  legLs- 
lative  "logjam"— there  are  mc  re  than  50 
expiring  provisions  of  the  PHS  Act 
alone — I  believe  this  measure  vhich  pro- 
vides legislative  authority  for  he  regula- 
tion of  products  considered  to  be  medical 
devices  deserves  prompt  action.  The 
Medical  Device  Safety  Act  1,111  assure 
medical  and  scientific  safegus  rds  essen- 
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tial  to  protecting  the  health  of  all  our 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill,  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  a  summary  of  the  key  provisions 
of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1446 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Device  Safety  Act". 
TITLE  I — AtJTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH 
STANDARDS 
"AUTHORITT  to   set   STANDARDS 

"Sbc.  613.  (a)(1)  Whenever  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable  risk 
of  Illness  or  Injury  associated  with  exposure 
to  or  use  of  a  device  (including  the  need  for 
uniformity  and  compatibility  with  systems 
or  environments  in  which  it  Is  Intended  to 
be  \ised)  and  there  are  no  other  more  prac- 
ticable means  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
risk,  he  may  by  order  Issued  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  promul- 
gate for  any  device,  or  type  or  class  of  de- 
vice, a  standard  relating  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  the  composition,  the  con- 
struction, the  properties,  the  uniform  iden- 
tification, or  the  performance  of  such  device. 
Such  standard  may  Include  provisions  for 
the  testing  of  the  device  and  the  measure- 
ment of  Its  characteristics,  and  may  require 
the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  instructions  or  warnings  necessary  for  the 
proper  Installation,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  use  of  the  device. 

"(2)  A  standard  shall,  where  feasible,  per- 
tain to  the  safety  performance  characteris- 
tics of  a  device,  except  that  it  may  apply  to 
the  composition,  design,  construction,  finish, 
or  packaging  of  the  device  or  any  component 
thereof  If  the  Secretary  determines  such  ap- 
plication to  be  in  the  public  interest.  With- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  a  standard  may  require  that 
the  device  or  any  component  thereof  be 
marked,  tagged,  or  accompanied  by  clear  and 
adequate  warnings  or  instructions  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  protection  of  health  or 
safety. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  a 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  all 
standards  promulgated  under  this  section  in 
order  to  reflect  changes  In  the  state  of  the 
art  of  the  development  of  devices  and  in 
applicable  medical,  scientific,  and  other 
technological  data. 
"Consultation  with  Other  Federal  Agencies 

and  Interested  Groups;  Use  of  Other  Fed- 
eral   Agencies 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  (A)  Initiating  a  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (c)  to  promulgate 
a-standard  under  this  section,  (B)  initiating 
the  development  of  a  proposed  standard 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  or  (C) 
the  taking  of  any  action  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  consult 
with,  and  give  appropriate  weight  to  rele- 
vant standards  published  by.  other  Federal 
agencies'  concerned  with  standard  setting 
and  other  natlonaUy  or  luternatlonaUy 
recognized  standard-setting  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations. In  considering  proposals  for  the 
development  of  standards,  the  Secretary  may 
also  invite  appropriate  participation,  through 
Joint  or  other  conferences,  workshops,  or 
other  means,  by  informed  persons  repre- 
sentative of  scientific,  professional,  industry 
or  consumer  organizations  which  in  his 
judgment  can  make  a  significant  contrlbu- 
tion  to  such  development. 

"(2)    In    carrying    out    his    duties    under 


this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  the  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  other  technical  sup- 
port available  in  other  Federal  agencies. 
"Initiation  of  Proceeding  for  Standards — 
Development  by  Interested  Parties 

"(c)  A  proceeding  to  promulgate  a  stand- 
ard under  this  section  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  by  publication  of  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shaU  advise 
of  the  opportunity  for  comment  on  the  need 
to  initiate  such  proceeding  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  description  or  other  designation  of 
the  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  to 
which  the  proceeding  relates; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  rUks  in- 
tended to  be  controlled; 

"(3)  a  sxmunary  of  the  data  on  which  the 
Secretary  has  found  a  need  for  Initiation  of 
the  proceeding; 

"(4)  identification  of  any  existing  stand- 
ard (If  known  to  the  Secretary)  which  may 
be  relevant  to  the  proceeding;  and 

"(5)  an  invitation  to  any  person.  Including 
any  Federal  agency,  which  has  developed  or 
Is  willing  to  develop  a  proposed  standard  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  notice,  (A)  such  a 
standard;  or  (B)  an  offer  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"tTse  of  Existing  Standards 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  (1)  finds  that  there 
exists  a  standard  which  has  been  published 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  other  qualified 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution.  (2)  has 
made  reference  to  such  standard  (unless  it 
Is  a  standard  submitted  under  subsection 
(c)  (6)  in  h's  notice  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(4),  and  (3)  determines  that  such 
standard  may  be  substantially  acceptable  to 
him  as  a  device  standard,  then  he  may.  in 
lieu  of  accepting  an  offer  under  this  section, 
publish  such  standard  as  a  proposed  device 
standard  in  accordance  with  subsection  (g). 

"Acceptance  of  Offer  to  Develop  Standards 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
one  or  more  offers  to  develop  a  proposed 
standard  pursuant  to  the  Invitation  prescrib- 
ed by  subsection  (c)(5)  If  he  determines  that 
(A)  the  offeror  is  technically  competent  to 
undertake  and  complete  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  standard  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  and  (B)  the  offeror 
has  the  capacity  to  comply  with  procedures 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  is  accepted,  and  a 
summary  of  the  terms  of  such  offer  as  ac- 
cepted. 

"(3)  Upon  an  offeror's  application  therefor 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  his  offer  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offeror's  cost  in  developing  a 
proposed  standard,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  contribution  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  more  satisfactory  standard  than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  offeror  is  financially  re- 
sponsible. Regulations  of  the  Secretarj-  shall 
set  forth  the  Items  of  cost  In  which  he  may 
participate,  except  that  such  Items  may  not 
Include  construction  (except  minor  remodel- 
ing), or  the  acquisition  of  land  or  buildings. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  proposed 
standards  under  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (f).  which  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered rules  of  agency  organization,  proce- 
dure, or  practice  for  purposes  of  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  regu- 
lations  shall   Include   requirements — 

"(A)  that  standards  recommended  fcr 
promulgation  be  supported  by  test  data  or 
such   other  documents  or  materials  as   the 


Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  be  suitable  for  promulgation 
under  subsection  (g); 

"(B)  that  standards  recommended  for 
promulgation  contain  such  test  methods  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  measurement  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standards: 

"C)  for  opportunity  by  Interested  persons 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  such 
standards; 

"(D)  for  the  maintenance  of  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  In  such  regulation.* 
to  disclose  the  course  of  the  development  or 
standards  recommended  for  promulgation, 
the  comments  and  other  information  sub- 
mitted by  any  person  in  connection  with  such 
development.  Including  comments  and  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  need  for  such 
recommended  standards,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  relevant  to  the  evaluation 
of  such  recommended  standards:  and 

"(E)  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  anv 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  hava 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records,  relevant  to  the  expenditure  of  anv 
contribution  of  the  Secretary,  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"Development  of  Standards  by  the  Secretary 

"  (f )  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  notica 
as  provided  by  subsection  (c),  and — 

"  (1 )  no  person  accepta  the  invitation  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (c)  (5); 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  neither  an 
existing  standard  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
nor  an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed  standard 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e) ;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (e).  but  determines 
that  the  offeror  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  standari 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  offer  or  the 
standard  which  has  been  developed  is  not 
satisfactory;  then  the  Secretary  may  proceed 
to  develop  a  proposed  standard  pursuant  to 
procedures  prescribed  by  subsection  (g). 
"Procedure  for  Promulgation.  Amendment, 
or  Revocation  of  Standards 

"(g)(1)(A)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  initiation  of  a  proceeding  to  promulgate 
a  standard,  and  after  review  of  any  proposal 
submitted  under  subsection  (e).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
either  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  standard 
applicable  to  the  device  (or  tvpe  or  class 
of  device)  subject  to  the  proceeding,  or  a 
notice  that  the  proceeding  is  terminated.  The 
proposal  to  promulgate  a  standard  shaU  sjs 
forth  the  standard,  the  manner  In  which  in- 
terested persons  may  examine  data  and  other 
information  on  which  the  standard  Is  based, 
and  the  period  within  which  Interested  per- 
sons may  present  their  comments  on  the 
standard  (including  the  need  therefor)  orallv 
or  In  wTltlng. 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pub- 
lication of  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  stand- 
ard, the  Secretary  shall,  by  order  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  act  upon  the  pro- 
posed standard  or  terminate  the  proceeding 
The  order  shall  set  forth  the  standard,  h" 
any.  the  reasons  for  the  SecretarVs  action 
(mcludlng  reasons  for  the  promulgation  of 
a  standard  materially  different  than  that 
set  forth  In  the  proposal  or  for  his  failure 
to  promulgate  any  standard),  and  the  date 
or  dates  upon  which  the  standard,  or  por- 
tions thereof.  wUl  become  effective.  Such 
date  or  dates  shall  be  established  so  as  to 
minimize,  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety,  economic  loss  to.  and  disruption 
or  dislocation  of.  domestic  and  international 
trade. 

■  (C)  U)  Prior  to  hU  Issuance  of  an  order 
to  promulgate  a  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider — 

"(I)  the  degree  of  risk  of  Uluess  of  injury 
associated  with  those  aspects  of  the  devices 
subject  to  the  order: 
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••(II)  the  approximate  number  of  devices, 
or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject  to  the 
order; 

"(in)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  de- 
vices subject  to  t^  order,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  order  upon  the  utility,  cost, 
or  avaUabUlty  of  the  devices  to  meet  that 
need; 

"(IV)  means  of  achieving  the  objective  of 
the  order  with  a  minimal  disruption  or  dis- 
location of  competition  and  of  reasonable 
manufacturing  and  other  commercial  prac- 
tices; and 

"(V)  data  and  comments  submitted  In  the 
course  of  any  proceeding  initiated  under 
subsection  (c)  relevant  to  such  order. 
Such  order  shall  include  appropriate  findings 
with  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth  in 
clauses  (I)  through  (V)  and  such  standard 
shall   be  based  on  such  findings. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
order  promulgating  a  standard  such  addi- 
tional findings  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  support  the  Judgment  required 
by  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  any  stand- 
ard. In  whole  or  in  part,  ui>on  the  ground 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  need  therefor 
or  that  such  standard  (or  part  thereof)  is 
no  longer  in  the  public  interest.  Such  revoca- 
tion shall  be  published  as  a  proposal  tn  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  set  forth  such 
standard  or  portion  thereof  to  be  revoked, 
a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion that  there  may  no  longer  be  a  need 
therefor  or  that  such  standard  (or  any  part 
thereof)  may  no  longer  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  manner  in  which  interested  per- 
sons may  examine  data  and  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion, and  the  period  within  which  any  in- 
terested person  may  present  his  views,  orally 
or  in  writing,  with  respect  to  such  revoca- 
tion. As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  act  upon  such  pro- 
posal and  shall  publish  such  order  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  order  shall  Include  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  action  and  the 
date  or  dates  upon  which  such  revocation 
shall  become  effective. 

"  (3)  The  Secretary  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment of  a  standard  by  publishing  such  pro- 
posal in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  proposal 
shall  be  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  tills 
subsection  and  to  subsection  (h) . 

"(4)  To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  govern 
proceedings  under  this  section  to  promul- 
gate, amend,  or  revoke  a  standard.  An  order 
promulgating,  amending,  or  revoking  a 
standard  shall,  upon  Its  publication  and 
without  regard  to  Its  effective  date,  be  a 
final  order  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Judicial  review 
of  such  final  order  shall  not  be  denied  upon 
the  ground  that  the  petitioner  has  failed  to 
seek  the  referral  of  any  proposal  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  under  subsection  (h). 
"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 

"(h)(1)  A  proposal  under  subsection  (g) 
may  be  referred  to  an  advisory  conunittee  of 
experts  for  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  matter  involved  in  such 
proposal  which  reqalrcs  the  exercise  of  scien- 
tific Judgment.  The  Secretary  may  so  refer 
such  proposal  prior  to  or  after  Its  publica- 
tion under  such  subsection,  and  shall  so 
refer  it  after  its  publication  upon  a  request, 
within  the  time  specified  tn  the  proposal,  of 
any  interested  person  (unless  the  Secretary 
finds  the  request  to  be  without  good  cause). 

For  the  purpoee  of  any  such  referral,  the 
Secretary  ahaU  appoint  such  an  advisory 
committee  (which  may  be  a  standing  ad- 
Tls<^y  Bclentlflc  review  panel  established 
under  section  614(b))  and  shall  refer  to  It, 
together  with  all  the  data  before  him,  the 
matter  so  Involved  for  study,  and  for  a  report 
and  reconmiendatlons. 
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The  provisions  of  the  fii  st  and  second 
sentences  of  sectiwi  706(b)(p)  (C)  (11)  shall 
apply  to  such  report  and  redommendatlons. 
A  person  who  has  requested  the  referral  of 
a  matter  to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Department,  shall  ha  I'e  the  right  to 
consult  with  such  advisory  ;ommlttee,  and 
such  advisory  committee  la  authorized  to 
consult  with  any  person,  In  <  onnectlon  with 
the  matter  referred  to  it. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  a  ipoint  as  mem- 
bers of  any  such  committee  persons  quail- 
fled  In  the  subject  matter  t<  be  referred  to 
the  committee  and  of  appro]  iriately  diversi- 
fied professional  backgrounfl.  Members  of 
an  advisory  committee  who  are  not  in  the 
regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  their  committee  or  olberwlse  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensatioi  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  tot  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding the  daily  equivalent!  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  lor  each  day  so 
engaged.  Including  travel  tUn  b;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  b  s  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  seel  Ion  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. The  Se.cretary  shall  ft  mlsh  the  com- 
mittee with  clerical  and  oiher  assistance, 
and  shall  by  regulation  pres(  ribe  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  the  «ommlttee. 

"(3)  If  such  a  matter  is  referred  to  an 
expert  advisory  committee  \|pon  request  of 
an  interested  person,  the  Secretary  may,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  designed  so  as  not  to 
discourage  any  such  referral  which  are  In 
the  public  Interest,  require  such  person  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  to  the  Department 
arising  by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such  pay- 
ments, including  advance  deposits  to  cover 
such  payments,  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended for  paying  (directly  dr  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement of  the  applicable  currently 
available  appropriations)  sui  costs  and  for 
refxinds  In  accordance  with  slch  regulations. 
■"Testing  or  Manufacture  of  Efevices  to  Assure 
CompUance  With  Standards 

"(1)(1)  Every  manufactuter  of  a  device 
subject  to  a  standard  under  tils  section  shall 
assure  the  Secretary,  at  suck  times  and  In 
such  form  and  maimer  as  tha^Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  that  testing  methods 
prescribed  by  the  standard  iow  the  device 
to  comply  therewith,  or  thati  the  device  has 
been  manufactured  under  a  program  of  qual- 
ity control  which  is  in  acc(3d  with  current 
good  manuTacturlng  practical  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  regulations  of  th^  Secretary)  de- 
signed to  asstire  such  complli  jice. 

"(2)  To  assure  that  devl  «s  conform  to 
standards  under  this  sectlot ,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  and  evaluate  o  i  a  continuing 
basis  testing  and  other  qual  ty  control  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  manul  acturers  of  de- 
vices subject  to  such  standard  3. 
"Exemption 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  (  pply  to  any  de- 
vice intended  solely  ( 1 )  for  1  ise  in  the  diag- 
noeis,  cure,  mitigation,  treats  lent,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  animals  otner  than  man  or 
(2)  to  affect  the  structure  or  kny  function  of 
the  body  of  such  animals." 

couroBMrNO  amend  jents 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  501  ( if  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  351)  is  amended  by  ad  ling  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  pai  igraph : 

"(e)  If  it  is,  or  purports  t<  be  or  is  repre- 
sented as,  a  device  with  respi  ct  to  which,  at 
with  respect  to  any  compoiK  nt,  part,  or  ac- 
cessory of  which,  there  has  be  sn  promulgated 
a  standard  under  section  513,  unless  such  de- 
vice, or  such  component,  part  or  accesBory,  Is 
In  all  respects  In  conformity  \  1th  such  stand- 
ard." 

(b)  Section  502  of  such  Ad   (21  VS.C.  362) 
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section: 
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is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ei  d  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  If  it  is  a  device  subject  to  a  stand- 
ard promulgated  iinder  sectlo  1  513,  unless 
( 1 )  Its  labeling  bears  such  ins  ;ructions  and 
warnings  as  may  be  prescribed  1  a  such  stand- 
ard; and  (2)  It  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  613(1)  (1)." 

TITLE  n— SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEDICAL  DEV:CE3 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  501  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  102(a)  01  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  t  he  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

"(f)  If  (1)  It  Is  a  device,  i,nd  (2)  such 
device,  or  any  component,  part ,  or  accessory 
thereof,  is  deemed  unsafe  or  ln«  ffectlve  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  514  with  respect 
to  Its  use  or  intended  use." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  a^  amended  by 
this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  ne 

"scnwriMc  review  of  cert 

DEVICES 

"When  Scientific  Review 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Secretar; 
that  a  device  (or  type  or  cl 
shall  be  subject  to  scientific 
this  section  with  respect  to 

use  or  Intended  use   thereof      . 

sultatlon  with  the  apprc^riate  panel  or  pan 
els  specified  in  subsection  (b),)he  finds  that 
the  device  (or  type  or  class  of  < 
or  intended  to  be  used  in  11 
situations,  that  the  composlt 
tlon,  or  properties  of  the  devl 
class  of  device)  Is  such  that, 
that  use  or  Intended  use,  the  l. 
of  class  of  device)   may  prese 

sonable  hazard,  that  scientific   ^ 

materially  reduce  tills  hazard,]  and  that  no 
more  practicable  means  to  reduce  this  haz- 
ard are  avaUable  to  the  Secretary.  The  dec- 
laration shall  be  by  regulatlon^( which  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary)  which  shall 
set  forth  and  be  based  upon]  the  findings 
prescribed  by  the  preceding  kentence  and 
findings  as  described  in  clailse  (I),  (II), 
(HI),  and  (IV)  of  section  513|[g)  (1)  (C)  (1). 
A  device  (or  type  or  class  of  detlce)  declared 
to  be  subject  to  scientific  review  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe  or  Ineffective  fcr  the  purpose 
of  the  application  of  section  pOl(f)  unless 
either — 

"(1)  there  Is  In  effect  an  i^proval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  |  such  device 
under  this  section, 

"(2)  such  device  is  exemptejd  by  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (k)  of  thl^ section,  or 

"(3)  such  device  is  intended  solely  (A) 
for  use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  dfeease  In  ani- 
mals other  than  man  or  (B)  Tto  aAect  the 
structure  or  any  function  of  Xb4  body  of  such 
animals. 

"Standing  Advisory  Scientific  ftevlew  Panels 
"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  Reviewing  ap- 
plications filed  under  subsection  (c),  and 
of  reviewing  plans  and  protocols  submitted 
under  subsection  (k)  (4) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  one  or  more  standing  advisory  sci- 
entific panels  composed  of  menA>ers  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary.  Such  memoers  shall  con- 
sist of  experts  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  evaluate  the  safety  pnd  effective- 
ness of  devices  in  the  category  «r  class  of  de- 
vices to  be  referred  to  such  a  panel,  Includ- 
ing appropriate  experts  from  01  »e  or  more  of 
the  physical  or  biological  scl  snces  and  of 
the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
engineering.  The  Secretary  shi.ll  from  time 
to  time  designate  one  of  the  me  nbers  of  each 
panel  to  serve  as  chairman  there  of. 

"(2)  Members  of  any  standing  advisory 
scientific  panel  established  unler  this  sub- 
section, while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  their  panels  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rat «  to  be  fixed 
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by  the  Secretary  but  not  at  rates  exceeding 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persona 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  fiu-nish  the 
committee  with  clerical  and  other  assistance. 
The  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

"Application  for  Scientific  Review 
"(c)(1)  Scientific  review  of  a  device  (or 
type  or  class  of  device)  which  has  been  de- 
clared subject  to  such  review  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  may  be  obtained  by  fil- 
ing with  the  Secretary  an  application  for  his 
determination  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device.  The  application  shall  con- 
tain (A)  full  reports  of  all  information,  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  available  to  the  applicant, 
concerning  Investigations  which  have  been 
made  to  show  whether  or  not  such  device  is 
safe  and  effective  for  use;  (B)  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  composition,  properties,  and  con- 
struction, and  of  the  principle  or  principles 
of  operation,  of  such  device;  (C)  a  full  de- 
scrlptlor.  of  the  methods  used  In,  and  the 
faculties  and  controls  used  for,  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  and,  when  relevant, 
packing  and  Installation  of  such  device;  (D) 
an  identifying  reference  to  any  standard 
applicable  to  such  device,  which  is  In  effect 
pursuant  to  section  513,  and  adequate  in- 
formation to  show  that  such  device  fully 
meets  such  standard;  (E)  such  samples  of 
such  device  and  of  the  articles  used  as  com- 
ponents thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire; (F)  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  such  device;  and  (O) 
such  other  Information,  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application,  as  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  advice  of  the  appropriate  panel 
or  panels  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  may  require. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  panel  or  panels  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b))  for 
study  and  for  submission  (within  such  pe- 
riod. If  any,  as  he  may  establish)  of  a  re- 
port and  recommendations,  together  vrtth  all 
underlying  data  and  the  reasons  or  basis  for 
the  recommendations.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 706(d)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  material  so  submitted. 

"Consideration  of  and  Initial  Action  on 
Application 

"(d)  As  promptly  as  possible,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  an  application  under 
subsection  (c) ,  unless  an  additional  period  Is 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary,  after  considering  the 
report  and  recommendations  referred  to  in 
paragraph   (2)  of  such  subsection,  sbaU — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  he  finds 
that  one  of  the  grounds  for  denying  approval 
specified  in  subsection  (e)  applies, 

"(2)  advise  the  applicant  that  the  appli- 
cation is  not  In  approvable  form;  and  Inform 
the  applicant.  Insofar  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  practicable,  of  the  measures  re- 
quired to  place  such  application  in  approv- 
able form  (which  measiu?es  may  include  fur- 
ther research  by  the  i^pllcant  in  accordance 
with  one  or  more  protocols  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary);  oc 

"(3)  deny  approval  of  the  application  If 
he  finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  of  such 
finding  as  j^txt  of  or  accompanying  such 
denial)  that  one  or  more  groimds  for  denial 
specified  in  subsection  (e)  applies. 
CXIX 677— Part  0 


"Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval; 
OpiKiTtunity  for  Review 

"(e)  (1)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Infonna- 
tioin  submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of 
the  i4>pllcatlon  and  any  other  Information 
before  him  with  respect  to  such  device,  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  opportunity  to  the  ap- 
plicant for  tiie  review  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (4),  that — 

"(A)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  be  safe 
for  tise  tinder  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facili- 
ties and  controls  used  fc*,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  and  Installation  of 
such  device  do  not  conform  to  the  reqvtlre- 
ments  of  sectlMi  501(g); 

"(C)  ttiere  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  scientific 
evidence  that  the  device  will  have  the  effect 
It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have  under 
the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rvxym- 
mended,  or  suggested  In  the  proposed  label- 
ing thereof; 

"(D)  based  <hi  a  fair  evaluation  of  all 
material  facts,  such  labeling  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular;    or 

"(E)  such  device  is  not  eftiown  to  conform 
In  all  respects  to  an  applicable  standard 
promulgated  under  section  613  and  in  effiect; 
he  shall  issue  an  order  denying  approval  of 
the  application  and  stating  the  findings 
upon  which  the  order  is  based.  In  determin- 
ing if  a  device  is  shown  to  be  safe  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
weigh  any  benefit  to  the  pubUc  health  prob- 
ably resulting  from  the  use  of  the  device 
against  any  hazard  to  the  public  health  prob- 
ably resulting  from  such  use. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (f),  the  term  'adequate  scientific 
evidence'  means  evidence  consisting  of  suffi- 
cient well -controlled  Investigations,  Includ- 
ing clinical  investigations  where  apprc^riate, 
by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  device  involved,  on  the  basis  of  which 
it  could  fairly  and  responsibly  be  concluded 
by  such  experts  that  the  device  will  have  the 
effect  It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling  or 
proposed  labeling  thereof. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
a  device  is  Intended  for  use  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  person  licensed  or  other- 
wise specially  qualified  therefor.  Its  safety 
and  effectiveness  shall  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  such  intended  tise. 

"(4)  (A)  An  applicant  whose  application 
has  been  denied  approval  (either  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3),  or  In  consequence  of  the 
Secretary's  finding  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  of  subsection  (d))  may,  by  petition 
filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice  of 
such  denial,  obtain  review  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (1) .  The  Secretary  shall 
consider  and  give  appropriate  weight  to  the 
report  and  recommendations  received  from 
the  advisory  committee  conducting  such 
review  under  such  subsection. 

"(B)  In  lieu  of  the  review  provided  by 
subparagraph  (A),  such  applicant  may,  for 
good  cause  shown  by  such  petition,  obtain  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"Withdrawal  of  Approval 
"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  obtain- 
ing, where  appropriate,  advice  on  scientific 
matters  from  a  panel  or  panels  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  and  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  a 
device  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary 
finds — 

"(A)(i)  that  clinical  or  other  experience, 
tests,  or  other  scientific  data  show  that  such 
device  is  unsafe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  applica- 


tion was  approved;  or  (U)  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  of  clinical  experience,  not  Included 
in  or  accompanying  such  application  and  not 
available  to  the  Secretary  until  after  the  ap- 
plication was  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new 
methods  or  by  methods  not  reasonably  ap- 
plicable when  the  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  such  device  is  not  shown 
to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  of 
use  on  the  basis  of  which  the  application  was 
approved; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  sucli  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available  to 
him  when  the  application  was  approved,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  scientific  evidence 
that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  pur- 
ports or  Is  represented  to  have  under  the  con- 
ditions of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  filed  pxirsuant 
to  subsection  (c)  contains  or  was  accom- 
panied by  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact; 

"(D)  that  the  ^pllcant  has  failed  to 
establish  a  system  tot  maintitining  records, 
or  has  repeatedly  ot  deliberately  failed  to 
maintain  records  or  to  make  reports,  re- 
quired by  an  applicable  regulation  or  order' 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  616,  or  that 
the  applicant  has  refused  to  permit  acces  to, 
or  copying  or  verification  of,  such  records  as 
required  by  paragrE4>b  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section; 

"(E)  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  witli  the 
evidence  before  him  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  the  methods  used  In. 
or  the  faculties  and  controls  used  for,  the 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  or  Instal- 
lation of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  601(g)  and  were 
not  brought  Into  conformity  with  such  re- 
quirements within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary; 
or 

"(P)  on  the  basts  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  labeUng  of  such  device, 
based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material 
facts,  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  partic- 
ular and  was  not  corrected  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  receipt  of  written  notice 
from  the  Secretary;  or 

"(G)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  such  device  is  not  shown  to 
conform  In  all  respects  to  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
513. 

■•(2)  If  the  Secretary  (or  In  his  absence 
the  officer  acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  an 
Imminent  health  or  safety  hazard  is  in- 
volved, he  may  by  order  suspend  the  ap- 
proval of  such  application  Immediately  and 
give  the  applicant  prompt  notice  of  his  ac- 
tion and  afford  the  applicant  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expedited  hearing  under  this 
subsection.  Such  authority  to  suspend  the 
approval  of  an  application  may  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  it  is  baaed. 
"Authority  To  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 

"(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  an  order 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval"  of  an  ap- 
plication and  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion or  reinstate  such  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"Service  of  SecreUry's  Orders 
"(h)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (H  in  person  by  anv 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  by  mailing 
the    order    by    registered    mall    or   certified 
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mall  addressed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last 
known  address  In  the  records  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 
"(1)  (1)  A  person  who  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  may  petition  the 
Secretary,  In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A)  of  subsection  (e)(4).  to  refer  such  ap- 
plication, or  the  Secretary's  action  thereon, 
to  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  for  a  re- 
port and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  question  therein  Involved  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  scientlflc  Judgment. 
Upon  such  petition,  or  If  the  Secretary  on  his 
own  Initiative  deems  such  a  referral  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  and  shall  refer  to  It,  together  with 
all  the  data  before  him,  the  question  so  In- 
volved for  study  thereof  and  a  report  and 
recommendations  thereon.  The  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  sentences  of  section 
70«(b)(6)(C)(ii)  shall  apply  to  such  re- 
port and  recommendations.  The  applicant, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment, shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with 
such  advisory  committee,  and  such  advisory 
committee  is  authorized  to  consult  with  any 
person.  In  connection  with  the  question  re- 
ferred to  It. 

"(2)  Section  613(h)  (2)  shall  apply  to  the 
appointment,  compensation,  staffing,  and 
procedure  of  any  such  advisory  committee. 
"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  613(h)  shall 
also  apply  In  the  case  of  a  referral  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  under  this  subsection. 
"Judicial  Review 
"(J)  The  applicant  may,  by  appeal  taken 
In  accordance  with  section  605(h),  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary denying  or  withdrawing  approval  of  an 
application  filed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Judicial  review  of  such  final  order 
•hall  not  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that  the 
petitioner  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
review,  or  bearing  provided  by  subsection 
(•)(*). 

"Exemption  for  Investigational  Use 
"(k)  (1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  encourage,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  with  professional 
ethics,  the  discovery  and  development  of 
useful  devices  and  to  that  end  to  maintain 
(  optimum  freedom  for  Individual  scientlflc 
Investigators  In  their  pursuit  of  that  objec- 
tive. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection,  there  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  approval 
of  an  application  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  any  device  which  Is  In- 
tended solely  for  Investigational  use  (In  a 
hospital,  laboratory,  clinic,  or  other  appro- 
priate scientific  environment)  by  an  expert 
or  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  investigate  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  device. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
laUons  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
exemption  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  device  which  Is  Intended  for  use  In  the 
clinical  testing  thereof  upon  humans,  in 
developing  data  required  to  support  an  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (c) . 

"(4)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption,  m  the  case  of 
a  device  Intended  for  such  use,  upon — 

"(A)  the  submission,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investi- 
gation, of  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  Initial 
clinical  testing — 

"(1)  to  a  local  Institutional  review  com- 
mittee which  has  been  established  to  super- 
vise clinical  testing  In  the  facility  where  the 
initial  cUnlcal  testing  Is  to  be  conducted, 
the  composition  and  procedures  of  which 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
for  review  and  approval  as  being  adequate  to 
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Justify  the  commencement 
or 

"(11)  If  no  such  comml 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
by  such  committee  Is 

tection    of    health    and    , 

(whether  or  not  the  plan  haa 
by  such  committee),  to  th( 
review  by  the  appropriate 
established  pursuant  to  8u_, 
approval  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  Justify  the  commenccmen; 
Ing;  ^ 

"(B)  prompt  notification 
by  such  manufacturer  or 
manner  as  the  Secretary 
proval  of  any  plan  pursuant 

"(C)  the  submission,  by  thi 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor 
tlon,   of   an   adequate   prot 
testing  to  be  conducted  by 
of  investigators  under  e 
protocol,    together   with    a 
Investigations    of     the 
where  appropriate,  tests  on 
quate  to  Jiastlfy  the  proposed 

(I)  to  a  local  Institutional  i 
for  review  and  approval  in  . 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (A)   . 

(II)  to  the  Secretary  for  revie'  r 
In  accordance  with  the  provl 
(A)  (U)  If  such  testing  Involi 
which  no  such  committee 
served  by  more  than  one 

review  committee  If  such  > 

able  to  agree  on  the  adequa  y 
mission; 

"(D)  the  obtaining,  by  the 
of  the  device  or  the  spK>nsor  ol 
tlon,   if  the  device   Is  to  be 
Investigators  for  testing,  of 
ment  from  each  of  such  ln\ 
humans  upon  whom  the  devlc  e 
will   be   under  such   Investlgit 
supervision  or  under  the  sup 
vestlgators  responsible  to  hlii , 

"(E)   the  establishment  and 
of  such  records,   and   the   n 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  by 
turer  of  the  device  or  the  spc- 
vestlgatlon,  of  data  (Includlni ; 
Ited  to  analytical  reports  by 
obtained  as  a  result  of  such 
use  of  the  device,  as  the  ^. 

enable  him  to  evaluate  the 

tiveness  of  the  device  In  th« 
filing  of  an  application 
tlon  (c) ;  and 

"(P)  such  other  conditions 
protection  of  the  public  healtl 
the  Secretary  may  determine 
Nothing  In  this  subsection 
to  require  any  clinical  Im 
directly  to  the  Secretary  . 
vestlgatlonal  use  of  devices. 

"(6)  Such  regxUatlons  shall 
exemption  upon  the  manuf_ 
device,  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
requiring  that  investigators  \ 
certify  to  such  manufacturer 
they — 

"(A)  will  Inform  Individual 
such  device  or  any  controls 
therewith  are  used,  or  the  i 
such  Individuals,  that  the 
used  for  Investigational  purpos  ss 

"(B)  win  obtain  the  consent 
vlduals  or  representatives, 
except  where  such  Investlgatoi  s 
feasible  or,  in  their  professloi 
contrary  to  the  best  Interest  ol 
uals. 

"(6)    Whenever  the  Secreta  y 
that  a  device  Is  being  or  has 
delivered   for   shipment   In 
merce     for     Investigational 
humans,  and  that  such  device 
the  preceding  subsections  of 
falls  to  meet  the  conditions 
therefrom  for  investigational 
notify  the  sponsor  of  his 
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the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  e  Eemptlon  will 
not  thereafter  apply  with  respect  to  such 
Investigational  use  until  8U<h  failure  Is 
corrected. 

"(7)  In  determining  whethei  this  subsec- 
tion U  applicable  to  any  device  and.  if  so, 
whether  there  has  been  compUi  ince  with  the 
conditions  of  exemption,  or  upc  n  application 
for  reconsideration  of  any  suci  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall.  If  so  requested  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investlgatio  i,  or  may  on 
his  own  Initiative,  obtain  the  fadvlce  of  an 
appropriate  expert  or  experts  iwho  are  not 
otherwise,  except  as  consultant^,  engaged  In 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

"(1)(1)  If,  on  the  day  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  a  devU  e  Is  declared 
to  be  subject  to  scientific  revle  w  under  this 
section,  the  device  was  In  use  In  the  diag- 
nosis, cure,  mitigation,  treatmei  it,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  In  man,  or  for  tl  le  purpose  of 
affecting  the  structure  or  any  function  of 
the  body  of  man,  section  601  f)  shall  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  s  ich  preexist- 
ing use  or  uses  of  such  device  o  a  the  closing 
date  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  or.  If  sooner,  on  the  effective 
date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving 
or  denying  approval  of  an  app  Icatlon  with 
respect  to  such  use  of  the  devl<  e  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  For  the  ptui>oses  of  thli  subsection, 
the  term  'closing  date"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  device,  the  first  day  of  th»  thirty-first 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the 
month  In  which  the  device  Is  d  sclared  to  be 
subject  to  scientific  review  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  It  would  not  Involve  any  undue 
risk  to  the  public  health,  he  m  ay  on  appli- 
cation or  on  his  own  Initiative  postpone 
such  closing  date  wtlh  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular use  or  uses  of  a  devloi  until  such 
later  date  (but  not  beyond  the  close  of  the 
sixtieth  month  after  the  morth  of  such 
declaration)  as  he  determines^is  necessary 
to  permit  completion,  In  good  faith  and  as 
soon  as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the  scien- 
tific Investigations  necessary  to  establish  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  use  or  uses. 
The  Secretary  may  terminate  an  y  such  post- 
ponement at  any  time  If  he  fim  Is  that  such 
postponement  should  not  have  1  leen  granted 
or  that,  by  reason  of  a  change  In  circum- 
stances, the  basis  for  such  postj  onement  no 
longer  exists  or  that  there  has  b  sen  a  f aUure 
to  comply  with  a  requirement  <tf  the  Secre- 
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reports  or 
by  blm  to 


of  section 
by  striking 
(m)",  and 


tary  for  submission  of  progress 
with  other  conditions  attached 
such  postponement." 

PROHIBrrED   ACTS 

Sec.  202.    (a)    Paragraph    (e) 
301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1) 

out  "or"  before  "612(J),   (1),  or   ^„,   , „ 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  514(k),  or  616(a)"  after 
"612(J),(l),or  (m)".  ' 

(b)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  _..  „.  „ 

Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "5]  4,  616,"  Im 
mediately  after  "612,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  301  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  (  evice"  after 
the  word  "drug"  each  time  it  ap  pears  there- 
in, and  (2)  by  striking  out  "6(6."  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "505  or 
case  may  be,". 

TITLE  in.— NOTIFICATION  OP  DEFECTIVE 
DEVICES;   REPAIR  OR  REPLACEMENT 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  V  of  such  Ac  ,  as  amend 

ed  by  sections  101  and  201(b)  oi  this  Act,  1» 

further    amended    by    adding    ut    the    end 

thereof  the  following  new  sectlo:  t 

"NOTIFICATION    OP    DEFECTS    IN,    AJ  D    REPAIR    OR 
REPLACEMENT  OP,  DEVIC]  !S 

"Sec.  616.  (a)(1)  Every  persm  who  ac- 
quires Information  which  may  n  asonably  be 
understood  to  show  that  a  devUe  produced, 
assembled,  or  imported  by  him  (A)  contains 
a  defect  which  Is  likely  to  criate  a  sub- 
stantial risk  to  the  health  or  wfety  of  any 


person,  or  (B)  on  or  after  the  effective  dat« 
of  an  applicable  standard  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  513  falls  to  comply  with 
such  standard,  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
If  such  device  has  left  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture and  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  with 
reasonable  promptness  furnish  notification 
of  such  defect  on  failure  (C)  by  mall  to  any 
purchaser  not  for  sale  of  such  device  (where 
known  to  such  person),  and  (D)  by  mail  or 
other  more  expeditious  means  to  the  dealers 
or  distributors  to  whom  such  device  was  de- 
livered. 

"(2)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain  a 
clear  description  of  such  defect  or  failure  to 
ccHnply,  an  evaluation  of  the  haztuxl  related 
thereto,  and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  correct  such  defect  or  failure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe a  procedure  for  the  exemption  or 
partial  exemption  of  any  person  from  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section (other  than  notification  to  the 
Secretary)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  upon  appli- 
cation of  such  person,  that  the  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  is  not  such  as  to  create  a 
significant  risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  person. 

"(4)  A  dealer  or  distributor  who  Is  notified 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  a  defect  or  failure 
of  a  device  shall  furnish  to  the  manufacturer 
or  Importer  from  whom  he  obtained  the  de- 
vice such  Information  (at  such  times  and 
In  such  manner  and  form  tis  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Identify  and  locate  each  purchaser 
not  for  sale  of  the  device. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  to  furnish  the 
notification  (other  than  to  the  Secretary) 
specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  re- 
quest a  copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  at  dis- 
tributors of  such  person  or  to  purchasers 
not  for  sale  of  devices  of  such  person  regard- 
ing any  such  defect  in  such  device  or  amy 
such  failure  to  comply  with  a  sttindard  ap- 
plicable to  such  device.  The  Secretary  shaUl 
disclose  to  the  public  so  much  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  such  communications 
or  other  relevant  Information  In  his  posses- 
sion as  he  deems  will  eisslst  in  carrying  out 
this  Act,  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  infor- 
mation which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret. 

"(c)  If  tiny  device  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  the 
device  or  fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuamt  to  section 
613,  and  the  notification  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is  required  to 
be  furnished  on  atccount  of  such  defect  at 
failure,  the  producer,  assembler,  or  Importer 
of  such  device  may  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  charge,  to — 

"(1)  bring  such  device  Into  conformity 
with  such  standard  or  remedy  such  defect 
and  provide  reimbursement  for  auiy  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  having  such  device  brought  into 
conformity  or  having  such  defect  remedied; 
or 

"(2)  replace  such  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  complies  with  each 
applicable .  standard  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 513  and  which  hais  no  defect  relating 
to  its  safety  or  effectiveness;  or 

"(3)  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
device  upon  tender  of  the  device  by  the 
owner,  less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation, and  provide  reimbursement  for  any 
reasonable  amd  necessary  expenses  incurred 
In  its  return. 

The  producer,  assembler,  or  Importer  shall 
take  the  action  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  such  manner,  and  with  respect  to 
such  persons,  ais  the  Secretawy  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(d)    The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 


section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
bylaw. 

"(e)  This  section  shaJl  not  apply  to  any 
Individuail  device  that  was  manvifaMrtured  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Medi- 
cal Device  Safety  Act." 

PROHIBITED   ACTS 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(q)(l)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  furnish 
any  notification  or  other  material  or  Infor- 
mation as  required  by  section  515  or  516(c); 
or  (2)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  prescribed  under  authority 
of  section  515(c)." 

conforming   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  303.  Section  602(J)  of  such  Act  Is 
aunended  by  Inserting  "or  manner"  after 
"dosage". 

TITLE   IV— REQUIREMENT   OP   C300D 
MANtTFACTURING  PRACTICE 

Sbc.  401.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351).  as 
amended  by  sections  102  and  201  of  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by  awlding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(g)  If  it  is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 
In,  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for.  Its 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  holding,  or 
installation  do  not  conform  to,  or  are  not 
operated  or  administered  In  conformity  with, 
current  good  manufacturing  practice  ais  de- 
termined by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  701(a)  to  assure  that  such  de- 
vice is  safe." 

TITLE   V— RECORDS   AND   REPORTS;    IN- 
SPECTION AND  REGISTRATION  OP  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS; OFFICIAL  NAMES 
Sec.  501.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and   Cosmetic  Act    (21   U.S.C.,   ch.   9, 
6ul>ch.  V)  Is  further  aunended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  ON  DEVICES 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  (1)  Every  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  distributing,  a 
device  that  Is  subject  to  a  stamdau-d  pro- 
mulgated under  section  513,  or  with  resp>ect 
to  which  there  is  In  effect  an  approval  under 
section  614  of  an  application  filed  under 
subsection  (c)  thereof,  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to 
clinical  experience  and  other  data  or  In- 
formation, received  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
such  person  with  respect  to  such  device,  and 
bearing  on  the  saifety  or  effectiveness  of  such 
device,  or  on  whether  such  device  may  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  special 
regulation  or  order  applicable  to  such  de- 
vice, require.  In  prescribing  such  regulations 
or  issuing  such  orders  the  Secretary  shaai 
have  due  regaird  for  the  professional  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  Interests 
of  patients  and  shall  provide,  wherever  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  for  the  examination, 
upon  request,  by  the  persons  to  whom  such 
regulations  or  orders  are  applicable,  of 
similar  Information  received  or  otherwise 
obtained   by   the   Secretary. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this 
subsection  to  mahitain  records,  and  every 
person  In  cliarge  or  custody  thereof,  shaU. 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or 
employee  at  all  reaisonable  times  to  have, 
access  to  amy  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(b)    Subsection   (a)   shall  not  apply  to —  , 

"(1)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devices  and 
who  manufacture  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
practice; 

"(2)  persons  who  manufacture  or  process 
devices  solely  for  use  In  reseawch  or  teach- 
ing and  not  for  sale; 


"(3)  such  other  classes  of  persons  ais  the 
Secretary  may  be  or  pursuant  to  regtilatlon 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  a  fijiding  that  such  application 
is  not  necesstiry  to  akcommplish  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Every  person  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing a  device  subject  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  such 
technical  data  and  other  data  or  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  device  as  may 
be  reatsonably  required  to  carry  out  this 
Act." 

INSPECTION    RELATING    TO    DEVICES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  374)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
prescription  devices"  after  "prescription 
drugs"  both  times  it  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sent«nce  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  pre- 
scription drugs".  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
antibiotic  drugs"  amd  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  antibiotic  drugs,  and  devices",  (3)  by 
striking  out  "or  section  607(d)  or  (g)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  section  507(d) 
or  (g),  section  614(k),  or  section  516",  and 
(4)  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other 
drugs",  inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to 
section  514"  after  "new  drug",  amd  Inserting 
"or  section  516"  after  "section  505(J)". 

(c)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence 
of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  devices"  aUTter  "drugs"  each  "time  such 
term  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be."  aifter  "aulmln- 
ister  drugs";  amd  by  inserting  ",  or  numu- 
facture  or  process  devices,"  after  "process 
drugs". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  mamufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

REGISTRATION    OP    DE\aCE    MANTJFACTURERS;     OF- 
FICIAI.  NAMES  OF  DEVICES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  510  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  360)   is  amended  as  fcdlows: 

(1)  The  section  heading  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  device  packaige"  after  "drug 
package";  by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  amd  by  inserting  "or  user'  'eStet  "con- 
sumer". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Every  person  duly  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  subsections  of 
this  section  shall  immediately  register  with 
the  Secretary  any  additional  establishment 
which  he  owns  or  operates  in  amy  Slate  and 
In  which  he  begins  the  manufacture,  prep- 
aration, propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  a  drug  or  drugs,  or  of  a  device 
or  .devices. 

"(2)  Every  person  who  is  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuamt  to  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  or  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall,  and  amy  device  Is 
thereafter  manufactured,  prepared,  propa- 
gated, compounded,  or  processed  In  amy  es- 
tablishment with  respect  to  which  he  is  so 
registered,  immediately  file  a  supplement  to 
such  registration  with  the  Secretary  indicat- 
ing such  fact. 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  term  occurs  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and   (3)    of  such  subsection. 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "shall  require  such  establishment 
to  provide  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (J)  in  the  case  of  a  device  or  devices 
»nd"  immediately  before  "shall  include",  auid 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(6)  Subsection  (J)  is  amended — 

(A)   In  paragraph  (1),  preceding  subpara- 
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graph  (A),  by  striking  out  "a  list  of  all  drugs 
(by  established  name"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  list  of  all  drugs  and  a  list  of  all 
devices  (In  each  cas«  by  established  name"; 
and  by  striking  out  "drugs  filed"  and  Insert- 
ing "drugs  or  devices  filed"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  out  "such  list"  and  Insert- 
ing "the  applicable  list"  In  lieu  thereof;  by 
Inserting  "or  a  device  contained  In  the  ap- 
plicable list  with  respect  to  which  a  stand- 
ard has  been  promulgated  under  section  513 
or  which  Is  subject  to  section  514,"  after 
•'512,";  and  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
"such  drug"  each  time  it  appears; 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (B)  or  paragraph  (1), 
before  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "drug  con- 
tained In  such  list"  and  Inserting  "drug  or 
device  contained  In  an  applicable  list"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(D)  in  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (1)(B), 
by  amending  such  clause  to  read  as  follows — 

"(1)  which  drug  Is  subject  to  section  503 
(b)  (1),  or  which  device  Is  a  prescription  de- 
vice under  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  502(f) ,  a  copy  of  all  labeling  for  such 
drug  or  device,  a  representative  sampling  of 
advertisements  for  such  drug  or  device,  and, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause,  a  copy  of  all  advertisements  for  a  par- 
ticular dru.'  product  or  device,  or"; 

(E)  in  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
by  amending  such  clause  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  which  drug  is  not  subject  to  section 
603(b)(1).  or  which  device  is  not  a  pre- 
scription device  under  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  502(f).  the  label  and 
package  insert  for  such  drug  or  device  and 
a  representative  sampling  of  any  other  label- 
ing for  such  druc;  or  device"; 

(F)  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "such  list"  and  inserting  "an 
applicable  list"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(O)  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1).  by  striking  out  "the  list"  and  Inserting 
"a  list"  In  lieu  thereof;  by  inserting  "or  the 
particular  device  contained  in  such  list  is  not 
Bubject  to  a  standard  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 613.  or  is  not  a  prescription  device  under 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  602 
(f)."  after  "512,";  and  by  inserting  'or  de- 
vice" after  "particular  drug  product"; 

(H)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  "or 
device"  after  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  and. 
In  subparagraph  (C) .  by  Inserting  "each"  be- 
fore "by  established  name". 

(b)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  (21  U.SC.  352)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "is  a  drug  and". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  both 
times  such  words  appear. 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section  502(e) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.8.C.  352(e))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (2)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (3)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  section  502(e) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352(e))  Is  redesig- 
nated as  subparagraph  (3)  and  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  paragraph  (e)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph   (1)". 

(3)  There  is  added  to  such  paragraph  (e) 
a  new  subparagraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  It  is  a  device,  unless  its  label  bears, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  nonproprietary 
name,  the  established  name  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (4))  of  the  device.  If  such 
there  be,  prominently  printed  In  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  used  thereon  for  any 
proprietary  name  or  designation  for  such 
device:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph Is  Impracticable,  exemptions  shall 
be  established  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary." 

(4)  There  Is  further  added  to  such  para- 
graph a  new  subparagraph   (4)    as  follows: 
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EFFECTIVE   DATES   AND    TRAn|ITIONAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  604.  (a)   Except  as  provided  in  sub 
sections    (b)    and    (c)    of  this   section,   the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  A  ;t  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  "enac:  ment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Paragraph  (f)  of  sectlofi  501  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosrietlc  Act.  as 
added  to  such  section  by  section  201(a)  of 
this  Act,  shall,  with  respect  to  8  ny  particular 
use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1]  on  the  first 
day  of  the  thirteenth  calenda  ■  month  fol 
lowing  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en 
acted,  or  (2)  if  sooner,  on  the  sffectlve  date 
of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  or 
denying  approval  of  an  applicailon  with  re- 
spect to  such  use  of  the  device  jnder  section 
514  of  such  Act  as  added  by  s<  ction  201(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  enac  ;ment  of  this 
Act,  owned  or  operated  any  « stabllshment 
In  any  State  (as  defined  In  s(  ctlon  201  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  processing 
of  a  device  or  devices,  shall.  If  1  le  first  regis- 
ters with  respect  to  devices,  or  supplements 
his  registration  with  respect  tl  ereto,  in  ac 
cordance  with  subsection  (b)  ct  section  510 
of  that  Act  (as  amended  by  suction  503  of 
this  Act)  prior  to  the  first  day  o  r  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  th  s  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  be  de  ;med  to  have 
complied  with  that  subsection  Ibr  the  calen 
dar  year   1971.  Such  registration,  if  made 
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within  such  period  and  effected  in  1972,  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  In  compliance  with 
such  subsection  tor  that  calendar  year. 

Department  of  Health, 

Eo'ccatiom,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  March,  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medi- 
cal devices."  The  bill  has  the  short  title  of 
the  "Medical  Device  Safety  Act". 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  safety  standards  for  medi- 
cal devices,  and  to  require  such  devices  used 
In  life-threatening  situations  which  may 
present  an  imreasonable  hsizard  to  undergo 
a  scientific  review  by  the  Department  for 
safety  and  efficacy  prior  to  their  Introduc- 
tion into  commerce.  A  summary  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  bill  is  enclosed. 

Our  proposal,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
last  Congress  but  which  was  not  acted  upon, 
is  the  product  of  a  thorough  study  of  med- 
ical device  regulation  undertaken  by  the 
Department  at  the  request  of  the  President 
in  his  October  31,  1969,  consumer  message. 
In  the  course  of  this  study,  we  obtained  the 
views  of  medical  practitioners,  research  sci- 
entists, engineers,  consumer  groups,  manu- 
facturers, and  Government  agencies  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  medical  device 
safety  problem,  and  the  type  of  legislation 
needed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  views  we  have  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  regulatory  program 
to  protect  consumers  from  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  these  devices.  A  cornerstone  of  this 
program  Is  its  procedure  for  drawing  upon 
the  expert  knowledge  of  consumer  groups, 
manufacturers,  and  trade  associations,  in 
the  development  of  safety  standards;  and 
upon  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  medical 
and  scientific  community  in  reviewing  pro- 
posed standards,  in  advising  upon  the  need 
for  subjecting  medical  devices  to  scientific 
review  for  safety  and  effectiveness,  and  in 
conducting  that  review. 

We  ask  that  the  draft  bill  receive  favor- 
able consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


Summary   of  Key   Provisions  op  Proposed 
Medical  Device  Safety  Act 

PROPOSED  of  the  BILL 

The  draft  bill,  which  has  been  prepared 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  ;ivould  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  safety  standards  for  medical  de- 
vices, and  to  require  unreasonably  hazard- 
ous devices  used  in  life-threatening  situa- 
tions to  undergo  a  scientific  review  by  the 
Department  for  safety  and  efficacy  prior  to 
their  Introduction  Into  commerce  or,  if  al- 
ready In  commerce,  to  determine  whether 
they  may  continue  to  be  marketed. 

The  term  "device",  as  now  defined  by  sec- 
tion 201(h)  of  the  present  Act  (which  to  a 
limited  degree  already  regulates  devices) , 
means  "Instruments,  apparatus,  and  contriv- 
ances, Including  their  components,  parts, 
and  accessories.  Intended  (1)  for  use  In  the 
diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or 
prevention  of  disease  In  man  or  other  ani- 
mals; or  (2)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals."   (The    bill    would    exempt    from    its 


standard-setting  and  scientific  review  provi- 
sions devices  for  use  on  animals,  however. 
SS  513(])  and  514(a)(3)*.) 

PROMULGATION  OF  STANDARDS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  a  standard  governing  the  per- 
formance or  other  characteristics  of  a  medi- 
cal device  whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  a 
standard  is  necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
unreasonable  risk  of  illness  or  injury  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  or  use  of  the  device, 
and  there  are  no  other  more  practicable 
means  to  protect  the  public.  §  513(a) . 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding  to 
promulgate  a  standard,  and  prior  to  pub- 
lishing a  proposed  standard  in  the  course  of 
such  proceeding,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired, to  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  standard  setting  and  other  na- 
tionally or  Internationally  recognized  stand- 
ard-setting agencies  or  organizations,  and  to 
use  the  technical  support  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Under  this  provision  the  Depart- 
ment would  contemplate  extensive  consulta- 
tion with,  and  the  use  of  the  resources  of, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  S  513(b). 

The  Secretary  would  initiate  a  proceeding 
to  promulgate  a  device  standard  by  publish- 
ing a  notice  which  would  invite  interested 
persons  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
isting standard  or  an  offer  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard. The  Secretary  could  accept  one  or  more 
of  such  offers,  or  adopt  an  applicable  exist- 
ing standard,  or  In  appropriate  cases — for 
example,  where  no  offeror  is  technically  com- 
petent to  prepare  a  standard  within  a  rea- 
sonable period— develop  a  standard  using 
the  resources  of  the  Department  and  other 
agencies,  or  by  contracting  with  qualified 
non-governmental  entitles.  A  proposed  stand- 
ard would  then  be  published  by  regulation, 
with  opportunity  for  public  comment  before 
It  became  effective,  1513(c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f). 

After  publication  of  a  proposed  standard, 
interested  persons  may  for  good  cause  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  refer  the  standard  to 
an  ad  hoc  independent  advisory  committee 
for  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
matter  involved  in  the  proposal  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  scientific  Judgment. 
§  513(h). 

The  standard,  when  promulgated,  would 
be  subject  to  the  judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  govern- 
ing informal  rule   making.    §  513(g). 

Every  manufacturer  of  a  device  subject  to 
a  standard  would  be  required  to  assure  the 
Secretary  that  appropriate  tests  or  Its  manu- 
factiire  under  a  quality  control  program  In 
accord  with  good  manufacturing  practice 
show  the  device  to  conform  to  the  standard. 

Nonconforming  devices  would  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  (or,  as  may  be  applicable, 
mlsbranded) ,  and  would  therefore  fall  under 
the  same  proscriptions  now  applicable  to 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  drugs,  (f  501(e) 
and  502 (q). 

SCIENTIFIC    REVIEW 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  sub- 
ject a  device,  or  a  type  or  class  of  device,  to 
scientific  review  for  safety  and  efficacy  if, 
after  consultation  with  an  appropriate  scien- 
tific panel,  be  found  the  device  to  be  un- 
reasonably hazardous  when  used,  as  in- 
tended, in  life-threatening  situations,  and 
determined  that  there  was  no  more  prac- 
ticable means  than  such  review  to  reduce 
the  hazard.  1 514  (a)  and  (b).  Classes  of 
devices  that  may  be  expected  to  meet  these 
criteria  would  include  cardio-vascular  Im- 
plants, other  implants  composed  of  new  ma- 


*  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  section  ref- 
erences in  this  summary  are  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  It  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill. 


terlals,  applications  of  new  forms  of  energy 
to  the  body  (e.g.,  lasers),  and  new  designs 
for  machines  which  substitute  for  major 
bodily  functions  (e.g.,  heart-lung  machines). 
When  the  principles  of  design  and  construc- 
tion of  any  device  or  class  of  devices  subject 
to  scientific  review  evolve  to  the  point  at 
which  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  device 
or  class  may  l>e  assured  \mder  appropriate 
standards,  such  standards  would  be  promul- 
gated under  the  bill's  standard-setting  au- 
thority, and  the  scientific  review  require- 
ment rescinded. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  exemption 
from  scientific  review  of  devices  intended 
solely  for  investigational  uses  by  qualified 
experts.  §514(k).  Devices  on  the  market 
which  are  made  subject  to  scientific  review 
could  continue  to  be  marketed  during  the 
pendency  of  the  review  unless  presenting  a 
hazard  requiring  otherwise.  !  604  of  the  bill. 

An  application  for  scientific  review  would 
be  referred  by  the  Secretary  to  a  standing 
advisory  scientific  review  panel  for  Its  rec- 
ommendations. S  514(c)(2).  The  applica- 
tion would  be  denied  if  the  device  Is  not 
shown  to  be  safe  and  efficacious.  §  514(e) 
(1).  (2),  and  (3).  An  applicant  may  seek 
administrative  review  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
nial of  his  application  either  through  peti- 
tioning the  Secretary  to  refer  the  application 
to  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  for  its 
Independent  recommendations  on  the  sci- 
entific Issues  Involved,  or  in  the  alternative 
by  obtaining  a  formal  adjudicatory  bearing. 
§  514(e)  (4).  Judicial  review  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  avail- 
able for  denial  of  new  drug  ai^Ucatlons. 
§514 (J).  Approval  of  applications  may  be 
withdrawn  on  grounds  similar  to  those  for 
which  the  Secretary  may  now  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  new  drug  applications.  S  514(f). 

NOTIFICATION    OF    DEFECTIVE    DEVICES;     REPAIR 
OR   REPLACEMENT 

A  manufacturer  or  importer  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  defects 
in  devices  produced,  assembled,  or  Imported 
by  him  If  the  defect  Is  likely  to  create  a  sub- 
stantial risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
person,  or  of  the  failure  of  a  device  to  com- 
ply with  an  applicable  standard.  Unless 
exempted  by  the  Secretary,  the  manufac- 
turer or  Importer  would  also  be  required  to 
notify  his  dealers  or  distributors,  and  pur- 
chasers not  for  sale  who  are  known  to  him. 
(Dealers  or  distributors  who  are  notified  of  a 
defect  by  the  manufacturer  would  l>e  re- 
quired to  provide  to  the  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter the  names  and  addresses  of  each  pur- 
chaser not  for  sale.)  The  Secretary  may 
require  the  manufacturer  or  Importer  to 
remedy  the  defect,  replace  the  device,  or 
refund  the  purchase  price.  §  515. 

REQUIREMENT  OF  GOOD  MANUFACTURING 
PRACTICE 

The  bill  would  require  devices  to  be  man- 
ufactured In  accordance  with  current  good 
manufacturing  practice  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  to  assure  their  safety  and 
efficacy.  §  501(g). 

REGISTRATION    OF    MANXTFACTTJRERS;     OFFICIAL 
NAMES    OF    DEVICES 

The  bill  would  require  the  registration  of 
device  manufacturers,  and  their  continuing 
notification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  devices 
that  they  are  producing  and  marketing.  §  510. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish official  names  for  devices  (as  he  now 
does  for  drugs) .  §  508. 

RECORDS     AND     REPORTS 

The  bin  also  contains  provisions  (similar 
to  those  now  in  effect  with  respect  to  drugs) 
requiring  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
devices  subject  to  a  standard  or  marketed 
under  an  approval  of  a  scientific  review  ap- 
plication to  maintain  certain  records  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  devices. 
S516. 
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FACTOBT    INSPECTION 

The  factory  inspection  authority  (now  ap- 
plicable to  devices)  would  be  amended  to 
make  clear  the  Secretary's  authority  to  In- 
Bpect  research  data  on  devices,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  devices  certain  exemptions  from  in- 
spection which  are  now  applicable  to  drugs 
{  704. 

A0VISORT     COUWCIL 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Devices  to  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  in  carrying  out 
the  bill's  provisions,  i  708. 

iNDtraniY  Proposed  Amthdment 

Insert  p.  2,  line  12  Immediately  after 
standard  relating  to"  the  foUovrtng:  "safety 
ivnd  effectiveness.  Including  where  appro- 
jjrlate." 

Strike  on  p.  2,  lines  20-25. 

Strike  on  p.  3.  Une  1.  the  word  "sentence  " 
and  capitalize  "a." 

P.  6.  line  2.  strike  "thirty"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "sixty." 

Inaert,  p.  14.  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"TEMPOEAHT  PECMTTS 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
permitting  the  interstate  shipment  of  de- 
vices varying  from  an  applicable  standard 
for  the  purpose  ot  investigation  or  other 
testing  prior  to  amendment  of  the  standard. 
Such  regulations  may  Include  reasonable 
conditions  related  to  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  devices." 

Insert  p.  14  after  new  subsection  (k)  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
custom  device  to  the  extent  that  it  is  or- 
dered by  a  physician  to  be  made  In  a  special 
way  for  Individual  patients.  Any  such  device 
shall  comply  with  all  aspects  of  any  appli- 
cable standard  except  those  speciflcaUy  or- 
dered by  a  physician  to  be  changed.  This 
Eubsecuon  shall  apply  only  to  devices  or- 
dered for  Inxlividual  paUents.  and  shall  not 
otherwise  exempt  a  device  from  subsection 
(k)." 

Insert  p.  16.  Une  21.  a  new  sentence  after 
the  word  Secretary  as  follows  : 

"To  the  maximum  extent  practical  the 
panel  or  panels  shall  prortde  an  opportunity 
for  any  Interested  person  to  submit  data  and 
views  on  the  appropriateness  or  applying 
scientific  review  to  a  device  (or  tvpe  or  class 
of  device)  or  any  parUcuIar  use  of  a  device  " 

On  p.  22.  line  13  change  period  to  a  comma 
and  add  the  following  : 

"unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  other 
valid  scientific  evidence  Is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  effectiveness  of  the  device." 

On  p.  32.  redesignate  subsection  "(1)"  as 
"(m)  '■  and  add  immediately  after  subeectlon 
(k)  a  new  subsection: 

"CUSTOM    DEVICES 

"(1)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
custom  device  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  ordered 
by  a  physician  to  be  made  In  a  special  way 
for  individual  patients.  Any  such  device 
shall  comply  with  all  aspects  of  any  appli- 
cable stand.nrd  except  those  specifically  or- 
dered for  individual  patients,  and  shall  not 
otherwise  exempt  a  device  from  subsection 
(k)." 

P.  50  redesignate  "section  604"  as  "sec 
607"  and  add  immediately  after  section  603 
the  following  new  sections; 

Sec.  604.  Chapter  IX  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection:        • 

"eFFBCT    on    state    aEQtriREMENTS 

"Sbc.  Q03(a)  Whenever  a  standard  pur- 
suant to  section  513  or  scientific  review  pur- 
suant to  section  514  under  this  Act  li  in 
effect  no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  shall  have  any  authority  either  to 
establish  or  to  continue  in  effect  any  provi- 
sion of  a  standard  or  regulation  which  pre- 
scribes any  requirements  as  to  the  perform- 
ance, composition,  contents,  design,  finish. 
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construction,  packaging,  or  labeling  of  such 
product  which  are  designed  [to  deal  with  the 
same  device  unless  such  requirements  are 
identical  to  the  requlremeni  s  of  the  Federal 
requirements. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  aectli  m  shall  be  con 
strued  to  prevent  the  Fed4  ral  Oovemmen. 
or  the  government  of  any  { tate  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  est*  bllshlng  a  safety 
requirement  applicable  to  a  <  evlce  for  Its  own 
use  If  such  requirement  li  iposes  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  thi  n  that  required 
to  comply  with  the  otherwisj 
eral  requirements. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  dtate  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  S«  iretary  may  by 
n.;le.  after  notice  and  oppo  -t 

presentation  of  views,  exem]  t .„^  ^.„ 

visions  of  subsection  (a)  (uj  der  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  impose)  a  proposed  safety 
requirement  described  in  si  ich  application, 
where  the  proposed  requlren  ent  ( 1 )  Imposes 
a  higher  level  of  perf  ormanc  s    " 

eral  standard.  (2)   is  require!  _^ ^ ^ 

local  conditions  and  (3)  d  )es  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  605.  Section  301(J)  af  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "513.  I  14"  after  "512." 

Sec.  606.  Section  201  of  sue  H  Act  is  amend' 
ed  by  striking  subsection  (1  )  and  Insertin) 
In  lieu  thereof  the  followii  ig  new  subsec 
tlon: 

(h)  The  term  "device"  (ej  :ept  when  used 
in  paragraph  (n)  of  this  sec  Ion  and  in  sec- 
tions 301(1) .  403(f) .  502(c) .  ai  id  602(c)  means 
instruments,  apparatus,  in  plements.  ma- 
chines, contrivances.  Implac  ts.  in  vitro  re- 
agents, and  other  similar  or 
Including  their  components, 
cessories  ( 1 )  recognized  in  tl:  e  official  United 
States  Pharmacopeia  or  a  Hoial  National 
Formulary,  or  any  supplem*  tit  to  them;  or 
(2)  Intended  for  use  In  the  <  lagnosls  of  dlS' 
ease  or  other  conditions  or  li  the  ctire.  miti- 
gation, treatment,  or  prevei  tlon  of  disease 


(3)  Intended  to 


in  man  or  other  animals;  or„„,  ^».^tv»  ^.^ 

affect  the  structure  or  any  unction  of  the 
body  of  man  or  other  animals :  and  (4)  which 
do  not  achieve  any  of  their  p  Incipal  Intend 
ed  purposes  through  chemic  U  action  with- 
in or  on  the  body  of  man  a  ■  other  animals 
and  which  are  not  depend*  nt  upon  being 
metabolized  for  the  achievem  snt  of  any  of  Its 
principal  Intended  purposes.' 
On  p.  51.  lines  23  and  24 
and  "1972"  to  "1973"  and 
Uvely. 


President,  the 
transmitted  a 
Federal  Pood, 
to  assure  the 
medical  de- 
jversion  of  the 
sub:  5ct  during  the 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr. 
administration  has  again 
draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
safety  and  effectiveness  i 
vices.  The  bill  is  a  revised 
bill  introduced  on  this 
last    Congress — H.R.    123 
gress — and  has   the  shor 
Medical  Device  Safety  Act 

The  bill  would  authorise 
tary  of  Health.  Education 
operating  through  the  * -. 
Administration,  to  establist 
ards  for  medical  devices, 
unreasonably  hazardous 
used  in  life -threatening  sitjiations 
dergo  a  scientific  review 
efficacy  prior  to  conuner 

The  need  for  more  effective 
tlon  to  regulate  medical  „. 
be  illustrated  by  the  legal 
the  law  that  now  governs 
instruments.  These  limitations 
an  "ex  post  facto"  control 
lack  of  adequate  standari 
mense  number  of  devices^ 
the  market;  and  the 
prehensive  reporting  syste^ 
effects  related  to  devices 
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1938  Pood  and  Drug  Act,  al  lows  the  reg- 
ulation of  devices  only  as  tolmisbranding 
or  adulteration  after  they  have  been  of- 
fered into  interstate  commei  ce.  New  drug 
manufacturers  on  the  othe  •  hand,  must 
first  present  substantial  ev:  dence  of  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  t  leir  products 
for  review  before  marketini . 

In  1938,  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
was  passed,  the  device  industry  was  rel- 
atively small  and  basically  represented 
simple  designs.  The  opinio  i  of  medical 
professionals  was  almost  uU  that  was 
necessary  to  designate  a  d(  vice  as  mis- 
branded  or  adulterated. 

Today's  devices  however,  are  far  more 
complex  and  sophisticatel ;  taking  ad- 
vantage of  recent  technological  innova- 
tion in  the  fields  of  metalluigy,  electron- 
ics, plastics,  and  ceramic  ch<  mistry  Both 
quack  devices  and  legltlmat*  i  medical  de- 
vices could  no  longer  be  eaj  lly  classified 
and  the  advice  of  engineering,  metal- 
lurgy, plastics,  and  medics  il  specialists 
are  aU  needed  to  assess  whether  or  not 
a  device  was  misbranded  add  legal  cases 
are  more  and  more  difficult  to  build 

There  are  many  glaring  Shortcomings 
of  the  present  enforcement  tools,  specif- 
ically seizure  and  injunction  actions- 
primarily  the  cost  and  the  Jme  loss  In- 
cuiTed  in  awaiting  final  j  idicial  deci- 
sions. If  a  seizitfe  or  enjoin  ier  action  is 
initiated  by  the  FDA.  the  manufacturer 
has  the  right  to  appeal.  The  courts  have 
traditionally  stayed  the  enlorcement  of 
the  injunction  until  a  reviews  of  all  of  the 
facts,  unless  there  is  a  clear  health  haz- 
ard. Some  examples  of  how  this  may  be 
hazardous  to  the  public  hea  th  might  be 
helpful. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  quack  de- 
vices was  the  "Micro-dyharaeter"  a 
simple  string  galvanometer  encased  in 
an  expansive  looking  box,  which  sold  for 
$875.  It  was  distributed  to  he  benefac- 
tors of  the  "quack"  device  field  who  bilk 
the  gullible  and  more  naive  elements  of 
society.  It  purportedly  ootid  diagnose 
any  ailment  or  disease  kncwn  to  man. 
The  patient  was  connected  t  o  the  galva- 
nometer which  registered  ttie  patient's 
static  electricity,  and  this  el  ictrical  cur- 
rent then  moved  a  dial  whic  i  would  stop 
at  one  of  a  number  of  lis  ed  diseases. 
Such  devices  present  direct  health  haz- 
ards to  seriously  ill  persons  ^  iho  through 
a  false  sense  of  security  ma  /  terminally 
delay  medical  attention. 

The  FDA  initiated  the  fir  it  seizure  of 
the  device  in  1954.  The  manu  facturer  ap- 
pealed. Two  hundred  and  fifty  subse- 
quent actions  were  initiate  1.  In  a  12- 
month  period  1,200  of  the  devices  were 
seized,  or  voluntarily  destroyed  by  their 
owners.  The  devices  continued  to  be  mar- 
keted and  in  1960  the  FDA  moved  to  en- 
join the  further  manuf actur  b  of  the  de- 
vice. 

Tills  was  appealed  by  th>  manufac- 
turer and  in  1962  the  court  n  iled  in  favor 
of  the  Government.  Tliis  cecision  was 
appealed,  and  the  company  continued 
to  manufacture  the  device  until  1969. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed  between  the  initial 
FDA  action  and  the  final  withdrawal  of 
the  device  from  the  market. 

Other  devices  which  fall  within  a  twi- 
light zone  between  "quack"  and  legiti- 
mate medical  devices  also  ser  vt  as  exam- 
ples. Weight  reducing  devices  best  ex- 
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amplify  this  ts^pe  of  device.  One  such  de- 
vice, the  "Relax-a-clsor,"  first  appeared 
on  the  market  in  1949.  It  transmitted  an 
electrical  current  to  the  muscles  through 
contact  pads  strapped  to  the  user's  body. 
This  caused  the  muscles  to  go  through 
spasms  of  tightening  and  relaxing.  This 
process  purportedly  led  to  a  reduction 
in  weight. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  1960  that  the 
device  was  first  reported  to  the  PDA. 
After  an  initial  investigation,  the  FDA 
notified  the  manufacturer  to  delete  the 
weight  reduction  claim.  The  manufac- 
turer complied  by  changing  its  weight 
reduction   claim  to   a   girth   reduction 
flaim.  The  FDA  then  ordered  the  manu- 
.  facturer  to  delete  the  girth  reduction 
claim  and  the  manufacturer  complied  by 
changing  that  claim  to  another  claim 
that  the  device  would  "tone  up"  muscles. 
In  1966,  FDA  moved  to  enjoin  the  fur- 
ther production  of  the  device  due  to  mis- 
branding.  The  manufacturer   appealed 
and  the  court  stayed  the  enjoinder  until 
a  hearing  on  the  merits.  In  1967,  new  evi- 
dence as  to  the  device's  potential  to  ag- 
gravate existing  physical  disorders  was 
reported  and  in  early  1970,  a  decision 
was  handed  down  upholding  the  Giov- 
emment.  This  was  appealed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  a  final  decision  in  Novem- 
ber of  1970  the  court  of  appeals  uphold- 
ing  the  lower  court's  decision  finally 
stopped  production.  The  lower  court  had 
foimd  that  the  device  could  aggravate 
existing  physical  ailments  such  as  gas- 
trointestinal,   neurological,    orthopedic, 
muscular,  vascular,  dermatological,  kid- 
ney, gynecological,  and  pelvic  disorders. 
Yet  another  device,  the  "Res-Q-Aire," 
was  first  marketed  in  the  mid-1960's.  It 
•was  a  plastic  accordion  shaped  resusci- 
tator  which  the  manufacturer  claimed 
would  provide  enough  oxygen  In  emer- 
gency situations  to  revive  a  stricken  per- 
son. In  November  of  1966,  the  FDA  re- 
ceived reports  from  physicians  that  the 
device  did  not  perform  as  per  its  labeled 
claims.  A  testing  firm  reported  in  May 
1969  that  the  the  device  was  a  direct 
hazard  to  health  in  that  it  gave  off  only 
6    cycles    of    air    per    minute    whereas 
adults  required  12  and  children  as  much 
as  30  in  emergency  situations. 

The  device  further  lacked  an  exhala- 
tion valve,  which  required  the  device  to 
be  removed  after  each  inhalation.  And 
the  mouthpiece  was  so  formed  as  to  force 
the  lower  jaw  down  which  left  the  tongue 
free  to  block  the  air  passage.  Shortly 
after  receipt  of  this  report  the  agency 
declared  the  device  a  danger  to  health. 
The  manufacturer  still  refused  to  with- 
draw the  device  from  the  market  The 
agency  began  initiating  multiple  seizures, 
and  was  forced  in  some  instances  to  pay 
$12.50  per  device  in  order  to  take  it  off 
the  market. 

These  examples  however,  involved  de- 
vices which  represent  a  distinct  minority 
of  the  total  device  field.  Legitimate  de- 
vices comprise  the  vast  majority  and  can 
be  even  more  diflQcult  to  regulate.  Since 
World  War  II,  we  have  witnessed  such 
breakthroughs  as:  cardiac  pacemakers- 
artificial  heart  valves;  artificial  veins' 
heart,  lung,  and  kidney  machines;  and 
Intensive  care  electronic  monitorhig  sta- 
tions, to  name  but  a  few.  RegulaUon  of 
these  devices  has  led  to  the  same  prob- 


lems of  after  the  fact  authority.  The 
"Diapulse"  affair  Is  a  prime  example. 
This  device  is  a  highly  sophisticated 
pulse  diathermy  machine.  In  1965,  the 
FDA  initiated  its  first  seizure.  Eighteen 
research  studies  had  to  be  conducted  by 
the  FDA  and  other  Government  agencies 
to  establish  that  the  device  did  not  meet 
the  standards  set  on  its  label.  The  seizure 
action  was  contested  by  the  manufac- 
turer £ind  the  court  allowed  the  manu- 
facturer to  continue  marketing. 

A  subsequent  decision  in  1967  was  in 
favor  of  the  Government  but  as  the 
judge  had  submitted  to  the  jury  the 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  112 
claims,  and  the  jury  foimd  for  40,  the 
manufacturer  appealed  the  original 
seizure  on  those  points  decided  in  Its 
favor.  In  1971,  the  appeal  was  denied, 
and  an  injunction  was  brought  against 
any  labeling  of  a  curative  nature.  This 
was  appealed,  with  a  decision  in  May  of 
1972  in  the  Government's  favor.  A  per- 
manent injunction  was  filed  in  July  1972. 
The  need  for  standards  and  premarket 
scientific  review  for  medical  devices  thus 
seems  apparent.  Today  there  are 
approximately  1,500  manufacturers  who 
produce  over  12,000  medical  devices.  The 
industry's  gross  sales  for  1972  Is  esti- 
mated to  top  $6  billion. 

The  general  trend  of  development  in 
this  industry  has  been  through  a  liaison 
process  between  specialists  in  tech- 
nological fields  and  medical  professionals 
who  by  pooling  their  respective  knowl- 
edge have  managed  to  develop  functional 
devices  for  specific  medical  problems. 

Because  many  of  these  devices  are  of 
a  totally  new  design,  there  are  usually  no 
existing  standards  by  which  minimum 
safety  and  efficacy  requirements  can  be 
set.  The  only  test  is  of  the  device's  actual 
effect  on  the  patient. 

Other  devices  do  have  standards  which 
have  been  set  by  a  number  of  independ- 
ent agencies,  such  as:  the  American 
Heart  Association;  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute;  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  and  Materials; 
and  so  forth.  But  these  agencies  have  no 
power  to  enforce  these  standards.  Man- 
ufacturers are  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  adhere  to  these  standards.  Self -regu- 
lation may  be  acceptable  to  the  industry 
but  what  of  the  patient  who  encoimters 
a  defective  device  which  further  aggra- 
vates his  condition,  or  actually  kills  him. 
And  not  only  the  patient  but  also  the 
technician,  the  nurse,  or  the  doctor  are 
subjected  to  such  hazards  as:  poorly 
marked  terminal  sockets,  which  when  re- 
versed lead  to  electrocution;  improperly 
or  poorly  insulated  or  grounded  power 
sources  which  leak  electrical  currents- 
exposed  wiring;  and  defective  pressure 
valves  which  explode. 

The  patient  as  well  as  his  doctor,  or 
the  hospital  where  he  has  gone  to  be 
treated,  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sales  pitch  of  a  device  manufacturers 
salesman.  Most  hospitals  do  not  have  the 
resoiu-ces  to  set  up  a  preclearance  de- 
partment such  as  the  one  at  the  Down- 
state  Medical  Center  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
In  its  first  2  years  of  operation,  the  cen- 
ter discovered  that  40  percent  of  the  de- 
vices it  tested  were  defective.  Some  man- 
ufacturers when  informed  of  defects  by 
physicians  or  hospital  technicians  have 


fiatly  refused  to  correct  the  defect.  PDA 
attempts  to  control  this  situation  have 
been  further  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a 
precise,  uniform  medical  device  adverse 
effects  reporting  system.  Physicians  and 
hospitals  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  di- 
rectly attributing  or  reporting  injuries 
or  deaths  related  to  medical  device  mal- 
functions for  fear  of  malpractice  siuts. 
The  statistics  that  have  been  compiled 
by  a  Secretary's  task  force  which  exam- 
ined the  problem,  have  been  gleaned 
from  a  number  of  different  sources;  such 
as:  a  review  of  the  death  certificates:  a 
review  of  leading  medical  journal  ar- 
ticles which  include  physicians  reports 
on  experiences  with  various  medical  de- 
vices; and  the  hospital  discharge  experi- 
ence data  reported  by  the  Commission 
on  Professional  and  Hospital  Activities. 
Resultant  statistics  are  by  no  means 
comprehensive.  They  are  merely  a  frac- 
tional representation  of  the  actual  num- 
ber, which  is  definitely  far  greater.  The 
literature  search  itself  reveals  27,000 
untoward  effects  from  devices  between 
1961  and  1971. 

An  appreciable  number  of  injuries  and 
even  deaths  can  also  be  attributed  not 
merely  to  a  specific  medical  device's  de- 
fect itself,  but  rather  to  the  negligent 
maintenance  of  the  device.  More  specific 
labeling  as  to  use,  and  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  proper  maintenance  pro- 
cedures by  the  manufacturer  could  aid 
in  eliminating  these  hazards.  Also  hos- 
pitals must  improve  the  quality  of  their 
maintenance  personnel  and  technicians, 
and  initiate  EMiequate  device  trsuning 
programs.  Hospitals  must  also  correct 
hazards  such  as  faulty  or  antiquated 
electrical  wiring  and  ouUets,  which 
when  burdened  by  the  high  voltage  ca- 
pacities of  many  of  the  new  medical  de- 
vices, often  short-circuit  causing  elec- 
trical shocks  and  fires. 

A  1972  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Medical  Instrumentation,  by  Dr.  John 
N.  R.  Brewer,  illustrates  this  problem. 
In  a  study  of  a  1,100-bed  hospital  over  a 
42-month  period,  from  September  1967 
to  March  1971,  a  total  of  110  Injuries 
occurred  which  were  directly  related  to 
improper  wiring  and  inadequate  ground- 
ing outlets. 

A  recent  incident  involving  the  device 
"Super  Coil'  was  described  in  testimony 
before  the  Health  Subcommittee  on 
March  7  of  this  year.  A  witness  told  of 
20  women  undergoing  abortions  by  use 
of  the  imtested  super  coil  which  resulted 
in  60  percent  receiving  serious  injury 
and  at  least  one  requiring  a  hysterec- 
tomy. This  incident  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  legislation  advanced  by 
the  administration. 

In  conclusion,  legislation  in  this  area  is 
clearly  needed  to  eliminate  the  present 
limitations  on  HEW's  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  medical  devices.  But  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  effective  scientific  review  proce- 
dure, careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  great  diversity  in  the  types, 
functions,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  various  devices.  Scientific  review  of 
toxic,  faulty,  or  patently  hazardous 
devices  Is  a  clear  necessity.  Standards 
may  be  appropriate  even  for  those  de- 
vices that  have  been  on  the  market  for 
a  number  of  years  and  are  well  known 
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In  order  to  assure  reliability.  New,  or  ex- 
perimental devices  must  be  given  a  reg- 
ulatory procedure  through  peer  review 
whereby  the  device  can  be  placed  quicUy 
on  the  market.  If  approved,  but  whereby 
the  patients  are  protected  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  This  is  needed  to  en- 
courage the  continued  technological 
growth  of  new  devices. 

The  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  recog- 
nizes these  necessary  elements  for  work- 
able legislation  in  this  field.  The  bill 
would  also  subject  all  to  the  general 
controls  of  requisite  defect  notification; 
adherence  to  quality  manufacturing 
practices;  record  and  report  keeping;  and 
factory  inspection  and  registration  of 
establishments. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  a  thorough 
investigation  of  medical  device  legisla- 
tion by  a  Secretary  of  HEW's  task  force 
undertaken  at  the  specific  direction  of 
the  President.  The  legislation  reflects  the 
task  force  recommendations  and  thus 
fully  recognizes  the  Inherent  differences 
between  drugs  amd  devices,  yet  provides 
real  protection. 

I  urge  the  speedy  consideration  and 
enactment  of  legislation  to  control  the 
safety  of  health  devices  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon. 


April 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley)  : 

S.  1449.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
and  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  Jxmior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  contraband  In  the  shape 
of  cigarettes  moving  from  one  State  to 
another  on  which  the  required  State 
tax  is  not  paid. 

This  is  a  very  major  problem  for  many 
States.  It  involves  great  losses  of  revenue. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress as  well,  also  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

I  hope  that  we  may  get  early  action  on 
the  bill.  I  understand  that  New  York 
alone  loses  $85  million  a  year.  I  feel  It  is 
a  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  tills  bill 
was  dramatically  Illustrated  recently 
when  Maryland  police  seized  a  truckload 
of  bootleg  cigarettes  on  its  way  to  New 
York  City  from  North  Carolina. 

I  note  that  Maryland  officials  estimate 
that  this  shipment  alone — consistirig  of 

nearly    16,000    cartons    of    cigarettes 

would  have  represented  a  tax  loss  to  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  of  over 
$30,000. 

It  is  esti-nated  that  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  unnually  lose  over  $85,000,- 
000  In  total  tax  revenues  because  of 
cigarette  smuggling.  New  York  is  not  the 
only  victim;  consider  tlie  estimates:  Con- 
necticut, an  annual  loss  of  $21,000,000 
in  taxes;  Pennsylvania,  annual  tax  loss 
of  between  $35  and  $50  million;  for  New 
Jersey,  the  annual  tax  loss  is  estimated 
at  between  $3  and  $5  million. 

Organised  crime  began  to  find  ciga- 
reUe  fflfuiggling  attractive  in  the  mid- 
IMO's  when  a  number  of  State  and  local 
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governments,  feeling  the  r  jvenue  pinch, 
started  increasing  cigarette  taxes.  The 
resulting  disparities  in  cigarette  costs 
from  one  State  to  another  provided  prof- 
itable opportimities  for  raiuggling.  For 
example.  North  Carolina  [has  the  Na 
tion's  lowest  tax — 2  cen 
while  New  York  City  and 
total  as  much  as  23  cents 
difference  of  over  $2  per 
smugglers  to  sell  North  , 

rettes  in  New  York  City  wl 

prices  and  still  make  a  handsome  profit. 

This  bill,  similar  to  one  t  and  Senator 
Buckley  offered  last  year,  has  three  ma- 
jor objectives:  first,  to  l^lp  eliminate 
racketeering  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  cigarettes;  second,  to  afford  greater 
protection  to  legitimate  cigarette  dealers 
from  this  unlawful  and  i-uilious  competi- 
tion; and  third,  to  reduce  s  serious  drain 
on  needed  State  and  loca!  revenues  by 
providing  more  effective  ei  forcement  of 
cigarette  tax  laws. 

The  bill  would  further  t  lese  purposes 
by  prohibiting  transportal  Ion  of  "con- 
traband cigarettes"  in  in  erstate  com- 
merce. "Contraband  cigarettes"  are  de- 
fined as  quantities  of  greater  than  20,000 
cigarettes,  lacking  appropriate  State  tax 
stamps,  in  the  possession  Of  anyone  ex- 
cept those  who  can  properlj  possess  such 
cigarettes;  namely,  a  cigarette  manufac- 
turer, a  licensed  distributor  an  officer  or 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Governm«  nt,  or  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier.  I.  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  wi  »uld  be  a  fel- 
ony under  Federal  law  and  ^  ?ould  carry  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and/or  1  mprisonment 
up  to  2  years. 

A  1972  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Investigaticn  report  on  cig&rette  smug- 
gling made  the  following  major  findings: 

Cigarette  smuggling  is  a  national 
problem,  involving  many  States  other 
than  just  New  York; 

Huge  amounts  of  money  are  Involved 
In  cigarette  smuggling.  As  noted  above, 
the  city  and  State  of  New  fork  are  be- 
lieved to  lose  over  $85,000  000  In  sales 
and  excise  taxes  alone;  and 

Organized  crime  elements  are  exten- 
sively engaged  In,  and  account  for  a  ma- 
jor portion  of,  cigarette  smaggling. 

This  bill  offers  Congress  t  he  chance  to 
provide  a  timely  solution  to  a  serious 
organized  crime  problem,  U  help  honest 
businessmen,  and  to  increise  substan- 
tially tax  revenues  of  manj  fiscally  dis- 
tressed cities  and  States  at  -elatlvely  lit- 
tle cost  to  the  Federal  Govei  nment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ai- 
ticle  of  March  12,  1973,  in  t  le  New  York 
Times  and  Maich  2,  1973  i  i  the  Wash- 
ington Post  discussing  this  situation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  jointed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hartford  Tax  Loss  on  Cicai  ettes  Cited 

Hartford,  March  12. — State 

sloner  P.  George  Brown  said  oday  ttiat  87 
nUlUon  packs  of  Ulegal  clgarett  :s  were  smug- 
gled into  Connecticut  each  yea 
of  $21 -million. 

Deiplte   a  stepped-up   cam|  algn   to   alow 

this  smuggling,   Mr.  Brown  si  Jd,   the   state 

has  oonHscated  only  80,000  pa  -ks  since  last 

Nov.  1. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Hartford   Rotary  Qub 
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Mr.  Brown  said  a  special  poet 

24-hour  telephone  had  been 

take  confidential  Information 

cigarettes.  The  numbers  have 

on  stickers  on  cigarette  machines 

out  the  state.  Mr.  Brown  also  t  as 

a  smuggling  unit  in  the  tax  dej  artment 

Mr.    Brown    said    Connecticut 
York  SUte  were  both  victims  of 
ground    trade    in    untaxed    clgitrettes 
New  York  losing  $85-mUlion  a 
revenues. 

He    said    organized    crime 
deeply  Involved  in  cigarette  sniuggling 

Truckload  of  Cigarettbs  Seizh]  on  Beltway 

IN  Maryland 

(By  Philip  A.  McCombs) 

Maryland  State  Police,  actli  g  on  a  tip. 
yesterday  stopped  a  truck  on  the  Capitol  Belt- 
way and  seized  15.426  cartons  ard  nine  packs 
of  untaxed  cigarettes  that  police  said  were 
being  lUegaUy  transported  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  New  York  City. 

It  was  the  largest  untaxed  cigi  irette  seiziire 
in  recent  years  in  the  state. 

State  tax  authorities  said  the  allegedly  11- 
l^al  shipment  had  probably  cos  t  about  $40,- 
000  In  North  Carolina  and  woulc  bring  about 
$75,000  if  sold  Ulegally  on  tie  streets  of 
New  York. 

The  difference  between  the  two  flgvu'cs 
would  represent  a  $35,000  tax  loss  to  New 
York  State  on  this  shipment  a  one.  accord- 
ing to  John  P.  Deinlein  of  M  ixyland's  to- 
bacco tax  enforcement  division. 

Delnllen  said  the  stream  of  Illegal  ciga- 
rettes coming  out  of  the  South  along  high- 
ways in  the  Washington  area  ts  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Engla  nd  states  for 
illegal  sale  represent  multl-mllll  >n  dollar  tax 
losses  annually  for  these  sta.tes. 

New  York  state  osses  $85  mlU  on  a  year  In 
cigarette  taxes  because  of  the  llegal  trade. 
Connecticut  $22  million,  Pennsylvania  be- 
tween $35  and  $50  million  and  New  Jersey 
between  $3  and  $5  million,  accon  ling  to  Dein- 
lein. 

Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  r  lakes  a  small 
annual  net  profit  from  the  illegal  cicarette 
trade  because  the  state  can  seU  t  tie  cigarettes 
it  seizes.  Under  state  alcohol  uid  tobacco 
laws,  it  can  also  seize  and  sell  the  vehicles 
in  which  alcohol  and  tobacco's  b  Jlng  illegally 
transported. 

Tax  losses  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  illegal  cigarette 
sales  tend  to  be  negligible  because  taxes  la 
these  jurisdictions  are  low,  acco  rding  to  De- 
inlein. He  said  illegal  shippers  seldom  stop 
here  to  sell  their  cigarettes,  preferring  to  go 
to  the  states  where  high  taxes  dilive  cigarette 
prices  up  and  create  a  market  for  the  tax 
free  cigarettes. 

Shortly  after  midnight.  Stats  Police  ar- 
rested a  man  they  identified  as  J  ohn  Edward 
Pavlik  of  New  York  and  charg<d  him  with 
Hlegaliy  possessing  and  transporl  Ing  untaxed 
cigarettes.  He  was  being  held  «n  a  $10,000 
bond.  The  charge  upon  convUtlon  carries 
penalties  of  up  to  two  years  Ijd  prison  and 
$350,000  fines. 

Police  seized  the  rented  ti  ictor-traller 
truck  Pavlik  was  driving  and  sal^  they  would 
seU  it.  They  said  the  cigarettes 'seized  from 
it  would  be  sold  in  the  state's  ho$piuis.  They 
said  virtually  every  brand  of  commercial 
cigarette  was  represented  in  tte  6eizui«. 

The  seizure  was  one  of  the  Isrgest  In  re- 
cent Maryland  history,  police  sail.  Less  than 
60,000  cartons  of  illegal  clgarett  ;s  had  been 
seized  In  Maryland  during  the  previous  18 
months,  according  to  Deinlein. 

S.  1449 
Be  ft  pnacted  by  the  Senate  akd  House  o/ 
Rep^tHntatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
AirwFioa  in  Congress  assembled, 

5,  STATETMXNT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  ^trSPOSE 

SxcTTON  1.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  fii  ds  that  (1) 
smuggling  of  cigarettes  In  Inte  sUte  com- 
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merce  has  dramatically  Increased  In  recent 
years  with  organized  crime  playing  a  large 
role  in  the  situation;  (2)  present  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  cigarette  smuggling  is  ineffec- 
tive because  It  covers  only  smuggling  through 
use  of  the  mails  and  does  not  reach  smug- 
gling using  trucks  and  similar  means  which 
account  for  the  main  part  of  the  problem; 
(3)  a  sharply  expanded  Federal  role  In  the 
fight  against  cigarette  smuggling  is  essential 
if  there  is  to  be  an  effective  law  enforcement 
effort  against  cigarette  smuggling  since  the 
interstate  nature  of  the  crime  places  Individ- 
ual States  at  too  great  a  disadvantage  to 
handle  these  problems  effectively. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
a  timely  solution  to  a  serious  organized  crime 
problem  and  to  help  provide  relief  to  many 
cities  and  States  at  a  small  cost  to  the  Fted- 
eral  Government. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "cigarette"  means — 

(a)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  paper  or 
In  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco, 
and 

(b)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  In  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  because 
of  its  appearance,  the  type  of  tobacco  iiscd 
In  the  filler,  or  its  packaging  and  labeling,  Is 
llktiy  to  be  offered  to,  or  purchased  by.  con- 
simiers  as  a  cigarette  described  In  paragraph 
(a),  *-    -6    f 

(2)  the  term  "contraband  cigarettes'* 
means  a  quantity  in  excess  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cigarettes,  bearing  no  evidence  of  the 
payment  of  applicable  State  cigarette  taxes 
In  the  State  where  they  are  found  and  which 
are.  in  the  possession  of  any  perscHi  other 
than  (a)  a  person  holding  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  chapter  52  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  as  a  manfacttirer  of  tobacco 
products  car  as  an  export  warehouse  pro- 
prietor or  his  agent;  (b)  a  common  or  con- 
tract carrier:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
cigarettes  are  designated  as  such  on  the  bill 
of  lading  or  freight  bill;  (c)  a  person  licensed 
or  otherwise  authorized  by  the  State  where 
the  cigarettes  are  found,  to  deal  In  cigarettes 
and  to  account  for  and  pay  applicable  ciga- 
rette taxes  imposed  by  such  State;  or  (d)  an 
officer,  employee,  or  other  agent  of  the  trnlted 
States,  or  its  departments  and  wholly  owned 
Instrumentalities. 

(3)  the  term  "common  or  contract  car- 
rier" means  a  carrier  heading  a  certificate  of 
convenience  or  necessity  or  equivalent  oper- 
ating authority  from  a  regulatory  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(4)  the  t«aTn  "State"  includes  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  3.  The  transportation  of  contraband 
cigarettes  In  mterstate  commerce  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  to  enact  and  enforce  State  ciga- 
rette tax  laws,  to  provide  for  the  confiscation 
of  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  such  laws. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Skc.  6.  Any  contraband  cigarettes  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  in  vlcriation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  any  vehicle  or 
other  means  of  transportation  used  for  the 
transportation  of  contraband  cigarettes  in 
Interstate  commerce  may  be  seized  and  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 
S.  1450.  A  bill  to  ccnsohdate  and  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  for  appropria- 


tions for  assistance  to  medical  libraries, 
to  repeal  provisions  for  assistance  for 
construction  of  facilities  and  for  grants 
for  training  in  medical  library  sciences, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, by  request,  a  biU  to  extend  as- 
sistance for  medical  libraries. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  bill's  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  seven  separate  stat- 
utory purposes  authorizations  Into  a 
single  authorization.  I  will  carefully  fol- 
low the  hearings  on  this  bill  to  determine 
from  the  experts  in  the  field;  for  example, 
the  Medical  Library  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  Research  Libraries,  the  As- 
sociation for  Hospital  Medical  Educa- 
tion, if  the  proposed  consolidation  will 
meet  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  in- 
volved In  disseminating  cumulative 
health  sciences  knowledge  to  health  pro- 
fessionals, research  scientists,  educators, 
and  students. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
bill's  repealing  the  training  grants  and 
fellowship  program — which  supports  in- 
novative graduate  and  postgraduate  cur- 
riculum for  the  education  and  training 
of  medical  librarians,  biomedical  com- 
munications specialists,  professional  per- 
sonnel required  for  health  science  com- 
munication research  and  services,  and 
other  individuals  In  preparation  for 
careers  of  independent  research  In  11- 
brarianstiip  and  other  information  and 
communication  specialties  related  to  the 
health  sciences. 

Also,  I  am  concerned  about  the  bill's 
repeal  of  constructlui  grant  assistance 
for  medical  library  facilities.  Although 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
such  authorized  purpose  since  1968, 1  am 
not  convinced,  having  reviewed  the  testi- 
mony during  hearings  on  the  92d  Con- 
gress Senate  passed  Medical  Libraries 
Act  of  1972— S.  3752— of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor — which  emphasized  the  need 
for  adequate  funding  to  achieve  the  pro- 
gram objectives — that  medical  libraries 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  argue 
before  the  Congress  for  fimding  support 
despite  scarce  health  resources  funding. 

The  focal  point  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  biomedi- 
cal Information  is  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  Through  the  authority  of 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  It 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  an  effective  system  of  regional  li- 
braries. I  feel  that  this  record  of  excel- 
lence will  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Department   of   Health.   Educa- 
tion, AND   WiXTARE, 

March  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Sraio  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  L\C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  enclose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  "To 
consolidate  and  extend  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  assistance  to  medical 
libraries,  to  repeal  provisions  for  e^ssistance 
for  construction  of  facilities  and  for  grants 


for  training  In  medical  library  sciences,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

In  Its  present  form,  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  medical  libraries,  contained  In  part 
J  of  title  ni  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  contains  separate  authorizations  for 
each  of  the  seven  statutory  purposes  served 
by  the  part.  Many  of  these  purposes  overlap 
and  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  Inde- 
pendent programs.  The  pertinent  appropria- 
tion Acts,  in  fact,  provide  a  single  amount 
as  budget  authority  to  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  which  administers  the  part,  for 
all  of  the  Library's  activities.  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1972,  85  Stat 
293.)  The  draft  bill,  by  consolidating  the  ap- 
propriations authorizations  of  part  J  Into  a 
single  provision,  would  give  formal  recogni- 
tion to  these  considerations  and  somewhat 
simplify  the  Departments  task  in  adminis- 
tering the  part  as  a  unitary  program. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  repeal  the  au- 
thority In  part  J  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  medical  library  facilities  and  regional 
medical  libraries  (as  contained  in  sections 
393  and  397(b)  (6)  of  the  PHS  Act).  In  order 
to  support,  as  broadly  as  possible,  activities 
that  serve  to  promote  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
knowledge  in  the  health  information  field, 
the  Federal  role  should  be  limited  to  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  library  resource  mate- 
rials. Program  resources  should  not  be  di- 
verted from  this  primary  purpose  in  order  to 
aid  construction.  Such  a  diversion  would 
concentrate  available  funds  on  a  relatively 
small  number  of  low  priority  projects  and 
would  thereby  confer  disprc^ortionately 
large  benefits  on  a  small  fraction  of  potential 
grant  recipients.  For  these  reasons,  the  De- 
partment, in  the  budget  Justifications  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  support  of  part  J 
In  recent  years,  has  not  proposed  the  making 
of  construction  grants.  The  draft  bill  would 
amend  the  part  to  reflect  more  clearly  the 
policies  that  govern  its  administration. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  the 
authority  in  part  J  to  make  grants  for  train- 
ing In  medical  library  sciences  (section  394 
of  the  PHS  Act).  Assistance  to  individuals 
who  seek  training  as  medical  librarians  or 
other  health  information  specialists  is  avail- 
able under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  which  now  makes  available 
Federal,  State,  and  private  low-interest  in- 
sured loans  to  students  for  study  m  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Additional  cate-^ 
gorlcal  support  is  unwarranted. 

We  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
the   enclosed   draft   blU   to  the   appr 
Committee  for  its  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Mat 
ment  and  Budget  that  enactment  of 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
gram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Phank  C.  Carltjcci, 

Acting  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 

DOMJNICK)  : 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  of  Ingredients  on  the  labels 
of  all  foods.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  the  administration  the  Truth 
in  Food  Labeling  Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  1971  consumer 
message.  President  Nixon  set  forth  his 
"Bujers  Bill  of  Rights."  A  fundamental 
of  this  bill  of  rights  Is  the  consumer  s 
right  to  accurate  Information  on  which 
to  base  a  sound  and  Informed  choice  be- 
tween competing  projects  in  the  market- 
place. The  administration  bill  I  am  in- 
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troducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and 
DoMiNicK  would  help  in  achieving  this 
goal  by  requiring  full  and  honest  label- 
ing of  ingredients  for  all  foods. 

The  major  deficiency  in  the  present 
food  labeling  provisions  of  law  is  that 
some  food  labels  do  not  disclose  their 
ingredients.  Foods  for  which  a  definition 
and  standard  of  identity  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  need  not  list  mandatory  in- 
gredients on  the  label.  In  other  words, 
the  ingredients  that  must  be  in  the  food 
If  it  is  to  comply  with  the  standard  are 
not  required  to  be  listed  on  the  label. 
There  are  approximately  300  standards 
covering  such  categories  of  foods  as: 
Cocoa  products,  wheat  products,  cheeses, 
desserts,  canned  foods,  seafoods,  mayon- 
naise, and  ice  cream.  Optional  ingre- 
dients— those  that  may  be  in  the  food  but 
need  not  be — are  listed  at  the  option  of 
the  FDA.  Only  foods  for  which  there  is 
no  standard  of  identity  must  disclose 
their  ingredients. 

These  distinctions  do  not  make  sense 
and  the  bill  would  simply  require  all 
foods  to  disclose  their  ingredients  on  the 
label  on  an  equal  basis.  In  effect,  it  is  an 
antidiscrimination  measure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal, an  explanation  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recobd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  A  group  of  enterprising 
young  law  students  also  did  not  see  the 
sense  of  these  distinctions  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  states  that  standards  are  intended 
to  "promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  In 
the  Interest  of  consumers"  and  these  law 
students  filed  a  petition  with  FDA  under 
the  acronym  LABEL,  Inc. 

FDA  published  the  proposal  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  in  a  rather  unusual 
action  requested  comments  on  whether 
the  food  and  drug  la\.  included  sufficient 
legal  authority  to  require  labeling  of 
mandatory  ingredients  as  requested  in 
this  petition.  After  giving  the  proposal 
serious  and  in-depth  consideration  and 
reviewing  all  the  comments,  FDA  denied 
the  petition  as  not  providing  sufficient 
legal  grounds  to  uphold  such  a  labeling 
regulation  in  court.  The  then  Commis- 
sioner of  FDA,  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  did, 
however,  agree  that  food  labels  should 
list  their  complete  ingredients.  Toward 
this  end,  he  issued  a  statement  of  policy 
that  FDA  intends  to  amend  the  existing 
standards  and  definitions  of  identity  so 
as  to  require  disclosure  of  all  optional  in- 
gredients. One  might  say  FDA  was  going 
to  exercise  their  option  in  the  Interest  of 
consumers.  The  statement  of  policy  also 
attempted  to  foster  the  voluntary  listing 
of  mandatory  ingredients  by  providing 
that  a  requirement  included  in  some 
standards  which  specified  that  certain 
ingredients  had  to  be  designated  in  a 
particular  manner  could  be  waived  If  a 
complete  listing  was  put  on  the  label. 
This  kind  of  waiver  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
basis  can  hardly  be  described  as  satis- 
factory. 

Therefore,  after  denying  the  petition, 
the  administration  followed  through  with 


Its  expressed  determinati<  n  that  all  the 
ingredients  should  be  list<  d  and  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  seeks  x)  correct  the 
legal  deficiency.  I  urge  it  i  prompt  con- 
sideration. 

During  hearings  last  yiar  before  the 
House  Health  Subcommittee,  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  testified  oi  i  the  rationale 
of  this  legislation : 

A  more  Informed  consumer  is  an  important 
step.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chair  nan,  mandatory 
ingredients  In  a  food  for  w:  ilch  a  standard 
of  Identity  has  been  establls  led  need  not  be 
declared  on  the  label.  The  r  itlonale  for  the 
exemption  for  mandatory  Ingredients  from 
the  labeling  provisions  of  tie  Act  was  that 
consumers  would  be  famlllai  with  the  man- 
datory ingredients  of  a  stand  irdlzed  product. 
This  legislative  assumption,  '  irhlch  was  made 
in  1938  when  the  Federal  I  ood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  became  law,  fa  is  since  proven 
invalid,  especlaUy  as  a  resu  t  of  the  many 
new  and  complex  variations  of  standardized 
foods  which  have  been  intnduced  into  the 
market. 

Basically  the  bill  requlns:  Mandatory 
ingredients  in  standardized  foods  to  be 
listed  In  the  same  manner  as  other  in- 
gredients; requires  ingredients  to  be  list- 
ed In  the  order  of  their  predominance 
In  the  food;  and,  of  counie,  would  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  traru  Itional  period 
lor  the  industry  to  prepare  for  the  neces- 
sary relabeling. 

Mr.  President,  while  th ;  bill  I  Intro- 
duce today  is  a  most  Impo:  tant  step  for- 
ward In  consumer  protection — to  assure 
more  complete  labeling  of  food  prod- 
ucts— I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  does 
not  require  that  every  ingredient  of  a 
food  product  appear  on  tl^  label.  More- 
over, it  does  not  require  disclosure  of 
spices,  fiavoring,  and  col<  r  additives.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Con  mittee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welf  are-H  f  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member-  -will  examine 
this  bill  with  objectivity  to  determine 
how.  If  It  Is  necessary  to  t  mend  the  bill 
In  this  regard,  we  can  mjst  effectively 
protect  the  American  coni^imer. 
ExHisrr  1 


April  3,  1973 


Department  oi 
Education 


Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mb.    President: 

consideration  of  the  Congres 
"To  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
metic  Act  to  require  the 
gredlents  on  the  labels  of  all 

The  draft  bill  would 
ingredients  in  foods  for    . 
and  deHnltlon  of  identity 
lished  pursuant  to  the 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  be 
of   such    foods.   Present   law 

Ingredients  from  the  ..^ 

gredlents  be  identified  on  the 
the  draft  bill  would  put 
nonstandardized  foods  on 
regarding  the   disclosure  of 
more    detailed    explanation 
appended. 

The    legislation    would 
mendatlon  of  the  White 
on    Pood.    Nutrition    and 
exemption    for    mandatory 
deleted. 

We  believe   the  consumer 
know,    to    the    extent 
gredlents  In  the  food  ttiat 

We  ask  that  the  draft 
able  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the 


Health, 
Welfare, 
l4arch  12. 1973. 
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THE  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
To  Require  the  DiscLOstWE 
ON  THE  Labels  op  All  Poodj 


Bill 


To  Amend 
Cosmetic  Act 
Ingredients 


CF 


overview 


is  to  require 
a  standard  of 
Drug,  and 
of  the  food's 
predoml- 


The  purpose  of  the  draft  bil  1 
the  label  of  a  food  subject  to 
Identity  under  the  Federal  Fobd 
Cosmetic  Act  to  bear  a  listing 
Ingredients  In  the  order  of  tbelr 
nance. 

existing  law 

Section  401  of  the  Federal  P<  od.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic    Act   authorizes   the    Secretary   to 
"promulgate  regulations  flxinj  and   estab- 
lishing for  any  food  ...  a  reiisonable  defl 
nition  and  standard  of  Identity 

section    also    provides    that    "  ;h_    „.j 

shall  .  .  .  designate  the  option  al  ingredients 
which  shall  be  named  on  the  1  ibel."  Section 
403(g)  of  the  Act  would  deeir  a  food  to  be 
mlsbranded  "If  it  purports  to  1  le  ...  a  food 
for  which  a  definition  and  stai  dard  of  iden- 
tity has  been  prescribed  .  .  .  unless  ...  its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  fo^  specified  In 


the  definition  and  standard, 
may  required  by  [regulations 


401],  the  common  names  of  o  )tlonal  ingre- 
dients (other  than  spices,  favoring,  and 
coloring)  present  in  such  food  " 

The  sum  of  these  provisions  Is  that  the 
Secretary  is  without  authority  to  find  a 
standardized  food  to  be  mis  >randed  even 
though  its  label  falls  to  list  i{s  ingredients 
(other  than  optional  ingredieiits) .  Subject 
to  exemptions  in  certain  clrcuinstances,  the 
labeling  of  foods  which  are  noli  standardized 
must  list  the  food's  ingredient*  (except  that 


Secretary. 


and.  Insofar  as 
under  section 


spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
nated  as  such).   (S403(i)) 


may  be  deslg- 


THE  DRAFT  BILL 

Section  1  (a)  of  the  draft  bui  would  delete 
the  provision  of  section  401  or  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  A;t  which,  iis 
partially  quoted  above,  authorl  tes  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  the  deslgnatloi  of  optional 
Ingredients  on  the  labeling  of '  standardized 
foods.  This  provision  would  to  longer  be 
necessary  upon  the  enactmentTof  the  other 
sections  of  the  bill,  because  th#  same  listing 
of  Ingredients,  including  optional  Ingredients, 
would  be  required  for  standardized  foods  as 
for  other  foods.  T 

Section  1  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  revise 
section  403(g)  of  the  Act,  paitlally  quoted 
above,  in  order  to  repeal  the  Exemption  of 
a  standardized  food,  the  label  of  which 
merely  bears  the  name  of  thi  food  and  a 
listing  of  optional  Ingredlenti  from  being 
found  mlsbranded  because  of  Ihe  failure  of 
the  label  to  list  aU  of  the  foodt  ingredients. 

Section  1(c)(1)  of  the  dra^t  bUl  would 
repeal  the  exemption  of  standardized  foods 
from  the  general  requirement  applicable  to 
other  foods  that,  subject  to  certain  exemp- 
tions, the  labeling  of  such  oth  Br  foods  bear 
a  listing  of  their  Ingredients. 

Section  1(c)  (2)  of  the  draft  >11I  would  re- 
quire that  any  food,  whether  a  standardized 
food  or  otherwise,  list  Its  ingredients  on  its 
label  in  the  order  of  their  predominance. 

Section  1(d)  of  the  draft  qill  is  a  con- 
forming technical  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  pn  ivides  for  the 
bill  to  take  effect  12  months  after  the  month 
of  Its  enactment,  except  that  he  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  postponi :  the  effective 
date  for  good  cause  for  up  to  un  additional 
year  with  respect  to  any  specif  c  food  prod- 
uct, provided  that  the  label  of  e  uch  food  had 
not  been  printed  more  than  3  pionths  after 


Oil  ce  of  Manage-     the  month  of  the  bill's  enactmei  >t. 
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S.  1451 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DISCLOSURE    OF    INGREDIENTS    IN    FOODS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(b)  Section  403(g)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
343(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  B  food  lor  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  has  been  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations as  provided  by  section  401,  unless 
(1)  It  conforms  to  such  definition  and  stajad- 
ard,  and  (2)  its  label  bears  the  name  of  the 
food  specified  in  the  definition  and  stand- 
ard." 

(c)(1)  Section  403(1)  of  such  Act  (21 
VS.C.  343(1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"If  it  Is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (g)  of  this  section  unless  its  label 
bears"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  Its 
label  fails  to  bear". 

(2)  Section  403(1)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
34S(1) )  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(in 
th»  order  of  their  predominance) "  Immedi- 
ately after  "efKsh  such  ingredient". 

(d)  Section  403 (k)  of  such  Act  (21  UJ3.C. 
343  (k))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (g)  and  (i)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
thirteenth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  their  enactment^  except  that  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  postponed,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hetdth,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
termines that  there  Is  good  cause  therefor, 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
twelve  months  with  respect  to  any  specific 
food  product  not  in  compUance  with  such 
amendments,  other  than  a  product  bearing 
a  label  prtated  after  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  laeginnmg  after  the  date  of 
such  enactment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  In  sponsoring  this  legislation  to 
require  the  full  labeling  of  Ingredients 
on  certain  food  products  which  are  now 
exempted  from  Federal  labeling  require- 
ments. 

Under  existing  law,  "standardized" 
food  products  must  include  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  specified  ingredi- 
ents, but  the  FDA  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  that  these  ingredients 
be  listed  on  the  product's  label.  I  com- 
mend the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  recommending  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today. 

The  ordinary  consumer  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  memorize  the  ingredients  of 
the  more  than  100  food  products  in  the 
"standardized"  category.  This  category 
Includes  foods  such  as  ice  cream,  maca- 
roni and  noodle  products,  bread,  wheat 
and  com  flour,  cheese,  certain  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products, 
and  fruit  pies.  These  foods  are  staple 
Items  In  many  households  and  the  non- 
labeling  of  their  ingredients  poses  a  con- 
stant hazard  to  individuals  on  special  or 
restricted  diets. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 


By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.: 
S.  1452.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Department 
of  Defense  funds  from  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  or  on 
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behalf  of  North  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

S.  1452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funds  made  available  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.    136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikef,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  136,  a  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion centers. 

B.    330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuhmokd,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  •  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
330,  to  amend  chapter  67  (relating  to 
retired  pay  for  nonregular  service)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  retired  pay  actuarily  com- 
puted to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at 
age  50,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  897,  to  au- 
thorize the  removal  of  debris  and  obsolete 
buildings  In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. 

S.   980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  980,  the  extended  imemployment  com- 
pensation bill. 

S.    1003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1003,  the 
Transportation  Crisis  Pievention  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    1304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1304,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  relat- 
ing to  explosives. 

S.    2418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Nev.-  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1418.  a 
bill  to  commemoi-ate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover  by 


providing  grants  to  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace. 

S.    1431 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  18  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  be  added  to  the  origi- 
nal list  of  cosponsors  to  my  bill,  S.  1431, 
introduced  yesterday,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  additional 
cosponsors  are: 

Senators  Baker,  Bellmon,  Bennett, 
Brock,  Buckley,  Cook,  Curtis,  Dome- 
Nici,  Dominick.  Fong,  Griftin,  Gurney, 
Hansen,  Roth,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  and  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B.    513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  513,  to  amend  section  232 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
insured  loans  to  provide  fire  safety  equip- 
ment for  nursing  homes. 

senate    joint   RESOLUTION    9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  des- 
ignating April  9  through  April  15  as 
"Earth  Week,  1973": 

List  op  Cosponsors 

Sen.  James  S.  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.) , 

Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  (Tenn.) . 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (Ind.) . 

Sen.  J.  Glenn  BeaU,  Jr.  (Md.). 

Sen.  Lloyd  Beutsen  (Tex.) . 

Sen.  Al&n  Bible  (Nev.) . 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.  (Del.) . 

Sen.  Bill  Brock  (Tenn.) . 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (Mass.) . 

Sen.  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  (N.  Dak.). 

Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon  (Nev.) . 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (N.J.) . 

Sen.  Lawton  ChUes  (Pla.) . 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (Idaho). 

Sen.  Marlow  W.  Cook  (Ky.) . 

Sen.  Norris  Cotton  (N JI.) . 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (Calif.). 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  (Kan.) . 

Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenici  (N.  Mez.) . 

Sen.  Peter  H.  Dominick  (Colo.) . 

Sen.  Thomas  F.  E^agleton  (Mo.). 

Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong  (Hawaii) . 

Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (Alaska) . 

Sen.  Edward  J.  Gumey  (Pla.) . 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  ( Wyo.) . 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (Mich.) . 

Sen.  Floyd  K.  Haskell  (Colo.) . 

Sen  William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 

Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings  (S.C.). 

Sen.  Walter  D.  Huddleston  (Ky.) . 

Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes  (Iowa) . 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (Minn.) . 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (Hawaii). 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.) . 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (N.Y.>  . 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Mass.). 

Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (Wash.). 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.) . 

Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyo.) . 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (S.  Dak.) . 

Sen  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (NJI.) . 

Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (Minn.). 

Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss  (Utah) . 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (Maine). 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (Oa.) . 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (Greg.) . 

Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (R.I.) . 

Sen.  Claiborne  PeU  (RJ.) . 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (Wis.). 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (W.Va.). 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (Conn.) . 

Sen.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (Del.) . 

Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (Pa.) . 
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Sen. Ted  Stevens  (Alaska). 

Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  UI  (lU.) . 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (Mo.) . 

Sen.  Robert  Taft,  Jr  (Ohio) . 

Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (Ga.) . 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (S.C.) . 

Sen.  John  Tower  (Tex.) . 

Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  (Calif.) . 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  WUUams,  Jr.  (N.J.) . 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  And 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24,  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  the  school 
prayer  amendment. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
20— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  COMMENDING 
THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  TERMINAT- 
ING THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  HOSTILITIES 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  was,  indeed,  a  historic  week  for 
the  United  States  of  America  with  the 
return  of  the  last  contingent  of  ground 
troops  and  POWs.  For  the  first  time  in 
in  more  than  a  decade,  no  American  men 
are  involved  in  combat  activities  of  any 
sort  in  Vietnam. 

The  entire  Nation  is  breathing  a  col- 
lective sigh  of  relief  as  this  country's 
direct  involvement  in  the  war  has  ended. 
In  the  midst  of  our  relief,  however,  I 
would  add  one  word  of  caution.  We  have 
been  assured  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  a  complet*!  and  accurate  accounting 
of  all  those  missing  in  action  would  be 
promptly  provided.  So  far,  this  has  not 
been  done.  We  muct  demand  that  this  be 
carried  out  since  it  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  agreements. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  war  are 
familiar  by  now:  More  than  45,000  Amer- 
icans killed  in  hostile  action;  more  than 
300.000  wounded;  it  was  the  longest  war 
in  our  history,  lasting  more  than  11  years 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $140  billion. 

President  Nixon  has  fulfUled  the  pledge 
he  made  to  the  American  people.  He  has 
obtained  and  complied  with  an  agree- 
ment which  gives  the  United  States  true 
pe-ioe  with  honor. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  long  and 
costly  war,  our  country  faced  an  unprec- 
edented barrage  of  criticism  and  debate 
over  the  propriety  of  the  war.  Members 
of  this  august  body,  echoing  the  differ- 
ences of  opinions  across  the  Nation,  often 
disagreed  on  the  execution  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Debate  may  continue  over  the  posi- 
tion this  coimtry  assimies  in  other  parts 
of  Indochina.  That  aside,  however,  one 
fact  is  clear:  President  Nixon  has  ended 
direct  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  has  obtained  the  release  of  all  known 
American  prisoners  of  war.  He  has 
further  made  it  clear  that  we  will  accept 
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nothing  less  than  a  conplete  and  ac- 
curate accoimting  of  all  i  tiissing  Ameri- 
cans. I 

For  this,  I  believe  the  Ptesident  should 
be  commended  by  the  qbngress  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  regi  rd,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resc  lution  with  23 
coauthors. 

My  coUeagues  who  join  me  in  submit- 
ting this  concurrent  resc  lution  are  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (B  [r.  Allen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (B[r.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  VIcClure).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  1  aft),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (  Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklaho  na  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett),  the  Senator  fron  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sen  itor  from  Ari 
zona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  PennsylvanJ  i  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delawai  e  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  N  jbraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  ftjm  Termessee 
(Mr.  Brock"),  the  Senat )r  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cock),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bacer),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

I  send  the  concurrent  rt  solution  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  refe-ence. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFI(  JER.  The  con 
current  resolution  will  bq  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tlje  concurrent 
resolution  reads  as  follows 
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ployment  rate  for  veterans 
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pared  to  7.6  percent  a  year 
progi-ess,  Mr.  President, 
afford  to  rest  until  every 
Vietnam  era  has  found  a  job 
an  integral  productive  membir 

This  is  why  every  Member 
Congress  must  join  President 
urging  the  private  business  . 
the  veteran.  James  P.  Gates 
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tional  chairman  of  Jobs  for  Veterans,  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  the  veteran  "has 
the  edge  in  employment  as  compared  to 
his  non veteran  contemporary."  During 
fiscal  year  1972,  over  4  million  veterans 
were  in  the  labor  force  although  they 
represented  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
labor  market.  There  are  still  240,000 
\inemployed  veterans,  and  more  are  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  every  month.  The 
Federal  Government  should  do  all  within 
its  power  to  help  these  veterans,  but  we 
also  must  rely  upon  private  enterprise  to 
help  us  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Today's  veteran  is  a  special  individual 
and  would  be  a  good  asset  to  any  com- 
pany. He  Is  a  graduate  of  some  of  the 
most  demanding,  challenging,  and  scien- 
tifically designed  training  the  Nation  can 
offer.  His  experience,  generally  enriched 
by  a  blend  of  skills,  maturity,  leadership, 
and  discipline,  deserve  special  attention 
from  educators  and  employers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  of  the 
veterans  organizations  for  the  vital  role 
they  are  playing  in  this  regard.  They, 
more  than  anyone  else,  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  imdertaking  and  they 
are  of  invaluable  assistance.  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  meet  with  these 
groups  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
stand  ready  to  assist  us  in  any  way. 

Before  a  veteran,  or  anyone  else  can 
find  a  job,  he  must  have  a  skill  that  is 
suitable  to  the  civilian  economy.  There- 
fore, it  is  our  duty  to  help  him  find  what 
he  does  best  and  then  teach  him  how  to 
develop  that  skill.  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
more  than  540,000  veterans  took  advan- 
tage of  the  many  benefits  under  the  GI 
bill;  almost  150,000  participated  in  the 
various  manpower  training  programs 
and  about  85,000  participated  in  the  De- 
fense Department  transition  programs. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  South  Carolina  is 
leading  the  Nation  in  the  veteran  edu- 
cation rate;  42  percent  of  eligible  vet- 
erans in  South  Carolina  are  enrolled  in 
some  type  of  educational  program.  The 
national  average  is  39  percent.  Of  the 
22,000  South  Carolina  veterans  enrolled, 
47  percent  are  in  higher  education,  44 
percent  at  the  high  school  level,  and 
more  than  8  percent  are  receiving  on- 
the-job  training.  Of  those  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  programs,  39  percent  are 
attending  technical  education  centers. 
1  beUeve  this  speaks  very  highly  of  our 
educational  system  and  our  concern  for 
veterans  in  the  Palmetto  State. 

We  must  continue  this  effort  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  must  seek  out  the 
veteran,  explain  the  benefits  available 
to  him  and  urge  him  to  take  advantage 
of  these  many  fine  programs. 

So  far,  only  4  in  10  veterans — or  2.4 
million — have  taken  advantage  of  GI 
education  benefits.  We  must  not  rest  im- 
til  every  GI  who  wants  an  education 
acquires  one. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  the  thousands  of 
men  who  suffered  partial  or  permanent 
disability.  For  those  who  can  no  longer 
work,  we  must  care  for  them.  For  those 
still  able  to  produce,  we  must  provide 
them  with  every  assistance  possible  in 
adjusting  to  their  handicaps. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
of    the    Veterans'    Administration    has 


realized  much  success  in  this  endeavor. 
In  flscsil  year  1972,  it  provided  train- 
ing to  31,600  disabled  veterans.  In  1973, 
the  VA  will  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  more  than  35,000  disabled 
veterans,  an  85  percent  increase  since 
1969. 

In  addition  to  the  other  health  care 
programs.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Expansion  Act  which 
I  coauthored  will  be  of  great  benefit.  It 
would  provide  outpatient  care  for  vet- 
ersuis  if  it  alleviated  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization. In  addition,  orphans  and 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  wives  and 
children  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
would  also  be  eligible  for  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  all  of  the  programs  concern- 
ing the  veteran.  A  great  deal  is  being 
done  to  help  him  adjust  to  civilian  Ufe 
and  much  more  has  to  be  done  before  we 
can  truly  claim  success.  But  one  thing 
is  clear:  The  veteran  should  command 
top  priority  in  the  post- Vietnam  era.  No 
one  has  served  his  country  more  gallant- 
ly and  no  one  has  sacrificed  more  for 
freedom.  We  owe  a  debt  to  the  veteran 
and  we  should  not  rest  until  it  has  been 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
"Hire  the  Veteran"  bimiper  sticker.  I 
have  seen  to  it  that  one  be  sent  to  each 
Senator  along  with  a  "Hire  the  Veteran" 
lapel  pin.  I  beUeve  that  the  display  of 
these  items  would  be  a  good  symbolic 
gesture  of  our  support  of  these  brave 
men. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  CERTAIN  RULES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adn-     'stration.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  congres- 
sional reform  is  one  of  the  urgent  prior- 
ities of  this  Congress. 

I  use  the  word  "urgent"  advisedly,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  if  we  fail  to  bring 
the  Congress  up  to  date,  we  will  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  people  we  serve,  and 
if  that  happens,  we  will  be  faced  with  a 
crisis  that  could  easily  result  in  a  drastic 
alteration,  for  the  worse,  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government. 

This  evening,  I  am  participating  in  a 
forum  for  which  the  topic  is  "Is  Congress 
Obsolete?"  I  shall  argue  that  it  Is  not, 
but  the  vei-y  fact  that  such  a  topic  is 
chosen  for  discussion  indicates  that 
there  is,  indeed,  a  crisis. 

Congress  may  become  obsolete  if  we 
do  not  reform.  Congress  may  lose  its 
place  as  the  people's  branch  of  govern- 
ment if  we  do  not  become  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  bill  to  reform 
the  budgetmaking  and  priority  establish- 
ment procedures  of  the  Congress.  Hear- 
ings on  that,  and  other  proposals  in  the 
budgetary  area  are  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  I  am  cautiously  optimistic 
that  some  genuine  reform  may  result. 

In  addition  to  the  budgetary  process, 
however,  other  measures  are  needed,  and 


it  is  to  that  point  that  I  rise  today.  I  am 
submitting,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Mathias, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to 
create  a  temporary  select  committee  to 
study  the  committee  structure  of  the 
Senate. 

Such  a  committee  is  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  concurrent  action  by  the  Senate 
would  yield  both  substantive  and  sym- 
bolic benefits. 

The  committee  system  is  the  crucial 
element  in  any  serious  effort  to 
strengthen  Congress,  just  as  it  is  the 
crucial  element  in  any  serious  effort  to 
pass  legislation.  If,  however,  the  com- 
mittee system  is  to  work,  it  must  satisfy 
some  basic  criteria. 

Identifying  these  criteria,  and  propos- 
ing such  changes  as  may  better  satisfy 
them,  is  the  charge  of  the  temporary 
select  committee  which  I  propose  to 
create  by  the  mechanism  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Among  the  possibilities  which  suggest 
themselves  are  these: 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  commit- 
tees with  broadened  jurisdiction  for 
each. 

More  effective  use  of  special,  select, 
and  joint  committees  to  focus  on  crucial 
problems  for  which  no  standing  com- 
mittee takes  responsibiUty. 

More  flexible  subcommittee  arrange- 
ments. 

Democratization  of  committee  proce- 
dures, with  open  hearings  whenever 
practicable. 

Provision  for  better  informational  and 
analytical  resources,  including  the  up- 
grading of  staffing  arrangements. 

Increased  resources  for  minority  and 
junior  members  of  committees. 

Assurance  that  membership  on  each 
committee  fairly  reflects  the  viewpoint 
of  the  entire  Chamber. 

The  list  Is  not  exhaustive  and  it  is  not 
Intended  to  be  inclusive.  It  does,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  important  and  far- 
reaching  questions  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  assignment  then,  is  not  superfi- 
cial; it  is  deep  and  it  is  real.  In  pursu- 
ing it,  the  select  committee  can  per- 
form a  valuable  public  service,  not  only 
for  the  Senate,  but  for  the  people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  89 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
temporary  select  committee  to  be  composed 
of  ten  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  five  from 
the  majority  party  and  five  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman. 

The  select  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  with  respect  to  the  operation  and  Im- 
plementation of  rules  Xxrv,  XXV.  and 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
Including  committee  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  number  and  optimum  size  of  com- 
mittees, their  Jurisdiction,  the  number  of 
subcommittees,  committee  rules  and  proce- 
dures, media  coverage  of  meetings,  staffing, 
space,  equipment,  other  committee  fsM:llities 
and  appointment  of  Senate  conferees  to  com- 
mittees of  conference. 
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The  select  committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  by  bill,  res- 
olution, or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  any 
matters  covered  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
make  a  report  with  respect  to  its  study  and 
investigation  by  January  30,  1974. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
select  committee  m:  any  subconunlttee  there- 
of is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
and  place  during  the  session,  recess,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  the  committee  may 
sit  a  lesser  number  as  a  quoriun  for  the  pur- 
pos3s  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

To  assist  the  select  committee  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  study  under  this  resolution,  the 
committje  may  employ  personnel;  and  all 
expenses  of  the  sel?ct  committee,  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  to  be  available  one-half  to 
the  majority  and  one-half  to  the  minority, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of   the  select   commlttBe. 

The  select  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  2, 1975. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagoie  tlie  Senator  'rem  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  in  the  introduction  of  a  res- 
olution for  a  temporary  select  committee 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  committees  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
cently authori7ed  a  similar  committee 
with  Representatives  Richard  Bolling 
and  Dave  Martin  serving  as  cochairmen. 
Our  committee  would  be  parallel  to 
theirs,  with  authority  to  examine  a  whole 
range  of  committee  matters — from  the 
number  and  size  of  the  present  Senate 
committees  and  their  jurisdictions,  to 
committee  rules  and  procedures,  to  media 
coverage  of  meetings,  staflQng,  space, 
equipment,  and  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  conference  committees. 
Ten  Members  of  the  Senate  would  sit  on 
the  committee,  five  from  the  majority 
and  five  from  the  minority  party.  A  budg- 
et of  $1,500,000  would  match  the  House 
appropriation  and  would  be  shared  equal- 
ly by  the  Members  of  both  parties.  The 
committee's  duration  would  he  limited 
to  the  remainder  of  this  Congress. 

The  prestige  of  the  Congress  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  its  effectiveness  as  an 
institution.  When  public  support  for  Con- 
gress has  fallen  to  a  low  of  16  percent,  the 
position  accorded  the  Congress  as  a  co- 
equal branch  under  the  Constitution  has 
clearly  diminished  as  well.  Few  concerns 
of  mine  are  greater  than  the  necessity 
for  restoring  the  Congress  to  an  equal 
role  in  the  body  politic.  Perhaps  the  big- 
gest stumbling  block  to  achieving  a  gov- 
ernment capable  of  winning  the  respect 
and  faith  of  the  people  is  Congress'  in 
ability  to  establish  wise  policy  priorities 
and  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  The 
committee  structure  no  longer  matches 
congressional  needs. 

The  dominant  message  of  the  ad  hoc 
reform  hearings  which  I  held  along  with 
Senator  Stevenson  last  December  was 
that  the  public  does  not  want  an  ineffec- 
tive, archaic  government  which  cannot 
respond  efficiently  to  the  will  of  the  elec- 
torate. A  whole  laundry  list  of  reform 
proposals  were  offered,  none  more  impor- 
tant than'  the  proposal  that  we  look  at 
our  won  ability  or  oversee  the  executive 
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branch  and  determine  sou  ad  national 
policy.  But  as  we  have  all  become  en- 
meshed in  our  individual  responsibilities, 
the  healthy  restorative  spfcit  which  I 
sensed  at  the  start  of  the  Co  igress  needs 
to  be  renewed  and  refreshed 

This  resolution  would  refa  ;us  the  Sen- 
ate upon  its  most  important  collective 
task,  that  of  restoring  the  Jffectiveness 
of  our  branch  of  government 

At  present,  we  each  feel  bhe  frustra- 
tion of  the  committee  systen  in  different 
ways.  While  we  have  a  join  t  committee 
on  atomic  energy,  there  is  nc  single  com- 
mittee to  consider  all  of  our  e  aergy  needs. 
There  are  no  committees  t<i  match  the 
President's  pragmatic  staff  structure  of 
human  resources,  natural  lesources  or 
community  development.  Me  have  no 
committee  which  considers  )ur  national 
security  policy  as  a  whole. 

When  a  Presidential  i  dviser — like 
Henry  Kissinger — is  invited  to  the  Hill, 
the  invitation  is  not  an  eas  r  one.  If  he 
speaks  to  the  Foreign  Reli  tions  Com- 
mittee about  diplomacy,  he  must  speak 
to   the   Armed   Services   C<  mmittee   as 


lie  for  send- 


well,  since  they  are  responsi 
ing  troops  and  material  ab  oad.  And  if 
he    speaks    to    these    comn  ittees,    why 
should  he  not  appear  beforj 

priatlons   Committee   whici , , 

pays  the  bills.  No  wonder  Presidential 
assistants,  executive  offlcia  s,  and  the 
public  as  a  whole,  views  Coi  tgress  as  an 
unending  maze  of  separate  md  isolated 
fiefdoms. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  nore  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  about  ai  lother  Con- 
gress : 

Pellow-cltlzens.  we  cannot  ei  cape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  a  Imlnlstration 
will  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  signlflcance  or  Inslgi  liflcance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  1  le  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  wlil  llgli  t  us  down.  In 
honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  (  sneratlon. 


Our  proposal  for  a  selec 
to    thoroughly    review    the 
structure  represents  the  ' 
this  time  through  which 
must  pass  in  order  to  restoi^ 
of  the  legislative  branch, 
fidence  that  this  path  \\ill 

wisdom  of  our  Founding 

ing  a  Constitution  setting 
equally  powerful  and  effective 
wlthiin  our  democracy. 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr. 
January  11  the  majority 
lished  a  Committee  of  the  Mijority 
ference,  which  I  am  privileg  ed 
to  make  recommendations   3 
provement  of  Senate  practice^ 
dures.    The   participating 
that    committee — Senators 
Inouye.  Metcalf,  and  mysell 
eluded  that  a  reexaminatio  i 
committee  jurisdictions  and 
ters  should  be  conducted  during 
Congress,  and  that  the  task 
performed  by  a  temporary 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  A  reijort 
effect  is  in  preparation  and 
sented  to  the  majority  conference 
early  date. 

The  last  major  review 
jurisdictions  occurred 
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ago,  during  consideration  of 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of 
what  was  to  become  the 
organization  Act  of  1970 
before  the  Congress,  the  _. 
made  not  to  get  deeply  into  . 
tion  of  committee  jurisdictioi|s 
in  the  words  of  Congressma 
"this  was  the  meanest  area." 
it  may,  the  time  has  come 
this  difficult,  delicate  task  it 
handed  and  realistic  way.  Ovjr 
30  years  America  has  changeq 
nature  and  scope  of  Federal 
changed  with  it.  That  is  not 
this  Senate  must  also 
sake  of  change;  it  is  to  say 
consider,  as  carefully  and 

as  we  can,  whether  the . 

tem  is  as  effective  as  it  can  be . 

Th3   Senator    from    

Brock)  has  today  introducec 
tion  calling  for  the 
select  committee  to  study 
mittee  jurisdictions.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
PHREY)  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Bellmon)    made  thoug 
posals  concerning  committe< 
tions.  I  commsnd  these  Eenato  -s 
vision  and  initiative  and  hope 
lowing   consideration   by   the 
conference  the  issue  will 
attention  in  committee  and 
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IMPOUNDMENT    AND     BUI  K5ETARY 
CONTROL— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  an4  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  t  am  sub- 
mitting this  afternoon  a  perfecting 
amendment  which  I  understarjid  Senator 
Ervin  will  offer  tomorrow. 

His  language  speaks  to  the  important 
issues  of  impoimdment  and  [budgetary 
control. 

In  legislation  which  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  favo  ably  ap- 
proved this  afternoon,  futm-e  impoimd- 
ments  by  the  Executive  would  be  sub- 
ject to  specific  approval  by  tht  Congress 
within  60  days,  or  they  would  become 
null  and  void.  My  language  siks  to  put 
the  burden  of  disapproval  onTthe  Con- 
gress, where  I  feel  it  fairly  jbelongs. 

My  proposal  mirrors  legislation  (H.R. 
5193)  which  Chairman  Maeson  intro- 
duced on  March  6  and  which  is  cur- 
rently before  the  House  Ruled  Commit- 
tee. Future  Presidential  impoundments 
would  stand  unless  specificaily  disap- 
proved by  Congress  within  t  le  60-day 
period. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
carefully  the  provisions  of  Senator 
Ervin's  proposed  amendmert  and  I 
would  hope  that  others  will  jjin  me  in 
modifying  that  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thi  ,t  the  text 
of  my  perfecting  amendment  >e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th  e  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prin^  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  74 

In  section  3,  line  8,  delete  all  afttr  the  word 
"shall,"  and  all  through  the  end  of  section 
8. 
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In  Its  place,  insert:  "immediately  cease  the 
impounding  of  any  budget  authority  set 
forth  in  each  special  message,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  if,  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  date  on  which  the 
message  is  received  by  the  Congress,  the  spe- 
cific Impoundment,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
shall  have  been  disapproved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  Joint  resolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedvires  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  The  effect  of  such  disap- 
proval shall  be  to  make  the  obligation  of  that 
specific  budgetary  authority  mandatory,  and 
shall  preclude  the  President  or  any  other 
Federal  officer  or  employee  from  relmpound- 
Ing  the  specific  budget  authority  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  which  the  Congress 
by  Its  disapproval  has  thereby  rejected." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MHJTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    75 

(Ordered  tp  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  S.  1263,  the  military  authorization  biU, 
and  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  75 

On  page  7,  between  lines  IX  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  502.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  law  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  North  Vietnam. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MOD- 
IFICATION ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.     76 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  B"5fRD,  JR.  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

amendment     no.     77 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
NxTNN,  Mr.  Hm)DLESTON,  Mr.  Mondale, 
and  Mr.  Bentsen)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  929,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  REFORM  "n- 
TLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested individuals  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  begin  legislative  hearings  shortly  on 
the  two  bills  (S.  1  and  S.  1400)  to  codify, 
revise  and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  along  with  other  pending 
items  relating  to  particular  sections  of 
tiUe  18. 

It  is  my  intention  to  commence  the 


hearings  within  the  next  2  weeks  and 
complete  them  before  the  summer  recess 
of  the  Congress.  We  will  try  to  give  am- 
ple notice  in  the  Record  before  each  se- 
ries is  scheduled.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  set  hearing  dates  on  short 
notice  and,  therefore,  persons  interested 
in  api>earing  as  witnesses  or  submitting 
statements  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee as  soon  as  practicable  to  allow 
time  for  the  scheduling  of  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
hearings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  memo- 
randum we  have  mailed  out  to  various 
individuals  and  organizations  assisting 
in  the  revision  of  the  Code.  I  insert  this 
to  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible 
to  this  project,  for,  in  revising  the  Code, 
it  is  our  hope  to  get  the  views  and  to 
have  the  participation  of  all  segments  of 
the  criminal  justice  system — judges, 
prosecutors,  corrections  and  court  offi- 
cials, prosecutors,  law  professors,  practic- 
ing attorneys  and  other  interested  cit- 
izens. 

Copies  of  S.  1,  S.  1400,  and  related  ma- 
terial, or  information  on  the  hearings  are 
available  from  the  subcommittee  in  room 
204,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510.  telephone 
area  code  202 — 225-3281. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate, 

COMMrrTEE     on     the     Jm>ICIARY, 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  4.  1973. 

To:  Individuals  and  Organizations  Assisting 
In  the  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

Prom:  John  L.  McCleUan,  Chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Re  Further  Hearings  on  Reform  of  Inderal 
Criminal  Laws. 

Public  Law  89-801  (1966)  created  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws.  The  Commission,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Edmund 
O.  Brown  and  on  which  Senators  Ervin, 
Hruska  and  myself  were  privileged  to  serve, 
reported  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  January  7,  1972.  Since  that  time,  this 
Subcommittee  has  been  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Commission.  Contact 
has  been  made  throughout  the  United  States 
with  State  Attorneys  General,  local  district 
attorneys,  professors  of  criminal  law,  defense 
attorneys,  numerous  bar  associations  and 
other  citizen  groups,  as  well  as  relevant  Oov- 
emment  agencies.  Thirteen  days  of  public 
hearings  have  been  held  and  a  printed  record 
of  over  4,000  pages  has  been  compiled.  In  all, 
64  witnesses  have  given  testimony  and  state- 
ments have  been  received  from  hundreds  of 
others. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  years  of  effort,  on 
January  4,  1973, 1  Introduced,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Ervin  and  Hruska,  S.  1,  the  "Crimi- 
nal Justice  Codification,  Revision  and  Reform 
Act  of  1973."  This,  too,  has  been  given  wide 
circulation  in  anticipation  of  the  legislative 
hearings  to  be  conducted  during  this  Session. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  now  submitted  Its  own 
recommendations  for  the  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  Message  on  the  Federal  System 
of  Criminal  Justice.  These  recommendations 
have  been  Introduced  as  the  enclosed  bill.  It 
is  the  Subcommittee's  intention  to  process 
these  recommendations,  along  with  S.  1  and 


other  related  bills  before  the  Subcommittee 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Please  inform  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee at  Room  2204,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20510  (Telephone 
202-225-3281 ) ,  of  the  earliest  possible  date  by 
which  you  might  be  prepared  to  discuss  In 
legislative  hearings  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  S.  1,  the  Administration's 
bUl,  S.  1400,  and  such  other  proposals  as  are 
before  the  Subcommittee,  or  you  might  feel 
warrant  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee. 
Hearings  should  begin  within  three  to  four 
weeks  and  finish  without  unreasonable  delay. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
CONCERNING  INDIAN  JUDGMENT 
FUNDS  DISTRIBUTION  ACT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, and  other  interested  persons  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
scheduled  an  open  hearing  for  April  13, 
1973,  on  S.  1016,  the  Indian  Judgment 
Funds  Distribution  Act  of  1973. 

The  proposed  measure  offers  an  alter- 
native method  for  the  processing  of  nu- 
merous judgment  awards  made  to  Indian 
tribal  groups  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
These  payments,  for  the  most  part,  rep- 
resent additional  compensation  to  the 
tribal  groups  for  land  sold  by  them  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  past  at 
prices  considered  to  be  grossly  inequita- 
ble in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

Under  current  congressional  policy,  a 
tribal  group  receiving  a  judgment  award 
is  required  to  obtain  authorizing  legisla- 
tion from  Congress  to  specifically  permit 
the  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds  to 
their  duly  enrolled  members  and  to  ex- 
pend a  portion  of  the  fimds  for  purposes 
which  will  benefit  the  tribal  memt)ership 
as  a  whole— education,  community  de- 
velopment, and  so  forth. 

While  this  procedure  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  past,  the  procedure  now 
places  an  undue  legislative  burden  on  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  limits  the  committee's  capac- 
ity to  address  its  energies  and  resources 
to  the  substantive  issues  related  to  the 
Indians'  historical  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Indian  Judgment  Funds  Distribu- 
tion Act  would  serve  to  accomplish  the 
desired  objective  of  freeing-up  valuable 
committee  time  to  be  devoted  to  more 
substantive  issues  in  the  field;  and  to 
speed  up  the  processing  of  Indian  judg- 
ment awards  and  making  the  needed 
funds  available  to  Indian  people. 

The  subcommittee  will  receive  testi- 
mony from  administration  and  Indian 
witnesses  on  this  measure.  The  hearing 
will  commence  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  OF  BILL  S. 
1423  TO  AMEND  THE  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS  ACT,  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  armounce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  at  10  a.m.  on  April  10  and 
11  and  on  April  16  at  11  a.m.  in  room 
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4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
S.  1423,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  jointly  admin- 
istered trust  funds  established  by  labor 
organizations  to  defray  costs  of  legal 
services. 

An  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Gerald  Peder,  room  Gr-237, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  telephone  225- 
3674. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10 
a.m.  on  April  18,  in  room  3110,  Dirksen 
Senate  0£&ce  Building,  on  the  following 
bill:  S.  1201,  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  COMING  OF  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
AND  THE  RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Bahtlett),  we  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
lature which,  we  believe,  vividly  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  regarding  the  new  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
this  Nation  owes  to  the  men  who  bore 
arms  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  resolution 
singles  out  for  special  commendation 
those  who  were  wounded,  those  who  are 
permanently  disabled,  and  tho.se  who 
gave  up  months  and  years  of  their  lives 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  puts 
into  words  our  deep  feelings  and  the 
great  pride  we  have  in  the  returning 
prisoners  of  war  for  their  inexhaustible 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  their 
unwavering  belief  in  the  cause  of  de- 
fending freedom  wherever  it  may  be 
threatened. 

This  resolution  eloquently  says  what 
so  many  of  us  have  felt,  but  for  which 
we  have  not  found  adequate  words; 
namely,  that  the  attitude  and  spirit  dem- 
onstrated by  the  returning  prisoners 
represents  the  finest  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  the  coiu-age,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism they  have  shown  places  these  men 
among  the  front  ranks  of  brave  fight- 
ing men  throughout  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  i>eople 
of  Oklahoma  we  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature's  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  19  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  aE(x>u).  as  follows : 


Senate  Concurkent  Resolt  tion 
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A  conciirrent  resolution 
of  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
American  prisoners  of  war 
released  American  prisoner) 
presslons    of    loyalty    and 
country;  commending  all 
arms  for  the  United  States 
pressing  appreciation  to 
wounded  or  disabled  durlnj ; 
pressing  sympathy  to  the 
who  died  in  the  war 
and  hope  for  reconciliation 
Americans  missing  in  ac 
strong  objections  to  any 
amnesty  for  draft  dodgers 
and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,   a   peace   settlemefit 
been  achieved  In  Vletuam, 
lease  of  over  600  loyal 
of  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States 
son  to  be  extremely  proud  o 
prisoners,   some   of   whom 
period  of  eight  years,  and 
suffered   from    serious   Injuries 
period  of  their  captivity;  and 

Whereas,  the  attitudes  and 
those  prisoners  released  thus 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  pride 
stitute  •   •   •  Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas,  the  returning 
made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
their  belief  in  our  mission  of 
from  oppression  to  the  people 
nam;  and 

Whereas,  the  spontaneous 
loyalty   exemplified   by  such 
"God   Bless   America,"   and 
faith  in  our  country  or  In 
place   our   returnees   In   the 
American    military    men   and 
proud  tradition  of  courage 
In  our  previous  wars;  and 
Whereas,  all  returning 
ers   of   War   richly   deserve 
tlons  and  commendations  of 
people,  and  the  citizens  of 

Whereas,   the   2.3   million 
arms  for  this  country  during 
years  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
deserving  of  commendation 
Ism  and  dedication  to  duty 

Whereas,  the  more  than 
and   23.000  totaUy   disabled 
proudly  In  this  war  richly 
and  apppreciatlon  for  their 
half  of  freedom's  call;  and 

Wherefis,  our  sympathies 
gards  should  be  extended  to 
the  more  than  46,000 
their  lives  to  Insure  the  righi 
of  South  Vietnam  to 
destiny:  and 

Whereas,  our  prayers  of 
our    hopes    for    an    ultimate 
should  go  to  the  families  of 
listed  as  "Missing  in  Action 
Asia;  and 

Whereas,  we  should  exprels 
and   strongest   objections   to 
granting  general  amnesty  to 
and  deserters  from  the  arme< 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolv 
ate  of  the  Ibt  session  of  the 
Legislature,    the    House    of 
concurring  therein: 

Section    1.   That  all 
Prisoners  of  War  be  and 
gratulated  and  commended 
lary  expressions  and  attitude^ 
the  United  States. 

Section  a.  That  aU 
in  Vietnam,  and  aU  tboM  who 
and  disabled  tbere  be  and 
dered    our    gratitude    and 
devotion  to  duty. 
Section  3.  That  the  famUle  i 
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who  gave  their  lives,  and  the 
those  listed  as  "Missing  in  Action 
hereby   are   extended   our 
sympathy. 

Section  4.  That  we  do  hereb3 
deepest    and    strongest 
grsmting  of  general  amnesty 'to 
and  deserters  by  the  United 
ment. 

Section  5.  That  duly  authenticated 
of    this    Concurrent    Resolution 
consideration  and  enrollment, 
for  and  sent  to: 

1.  The  Honorable  Richard  M. 
ident  of  the  United  States;  and 

2.  All  members  of  the  Oklaho(na 
sional  Delegation. 


express  our 

to    the 

^af  t  dodgers 

Govern- 


coples 

following 

be  prepared 

Nlzou,  Pres- 

Congres- 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE 
COUNTRY? 


Presllent, 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr 
months  ago,  Rene  Jules  Dub(>s 
"Humanizing  the  Earth"  to 
ton  conference  of  the  Americ^ 
tion  for  the  Advance  of 

Tliis  noted  humsuiist, 

microbiologist,  and  perimental 
gist  observed  that  now  thai 
earth  has  been  explored 
the  new  problem  is  to 
sources. 

He  said. 


anl 


mar  age 


Careful  management  need  no ; 
nation.  In  many  places?  the  inter  play 
man  and  nature  results  In  a  cr^tive 
otic  relationship  that  facilitates 
changes.  Man  continuously 
from  nature  new  satisfactions 
his    elementary    biological 
thereby  elicits  the  expreslon  of 
ture's  potentialities  that  would 
recognized  without  his  efforts, 


but 


Dr.  Dubos  then  goes  on  to 
Man  has  now  succeeded   in 
most  of  the  earth's  surface 
caUy,  he  Is  developing  slmultanfcously 
for  the  wilderness.  After  having 
long  frightened  by  the  primeval 
come  to  realize  that  its  eerie 
him  a  mood  of  wonder. 
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spoke  on 

Washing- 

Associa- 

Scieice. 

ecologist,  medical 

patholo- 

the  whole 

occupied, 

its  re- 


mean  stag- 

between 

symbl- 

e  volution  ary 

to  derive 

go  beyond 

he 

some  of  na- 

remaln  un- 


trlBS 
ttat 
ne<  ds — and 


say: 

humanizing 

paradoxi- 

a  cult 

been  for  so 

'orest,  he  hns 

evokes  in 


Usht 


What  Dr.  Dubos  said  appllfes  in  a  very 
real  sense  to  what  is  happetiing  in  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  MS.  President, 
and  in  other  States  across  t  lis  land 

Americans  everywhere  are  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  tensions  of  the  big  cities 
through  the  peaceful  esth€f.ics  of  the 
countryside. 

For  many,  this  still  means  the  annual 
vacation  at  the  beach,  the  lake,  or  the 
forest.  But  for  an  increasing  number  it 
means  a  second  home  away  f  itom  the  city, 
a  home  to  be  used  on  weekenfis,  on  vaca- 
tions, and  at  some  future  timfe  for  retire- 
ment years.  [ 

This  phenomenon  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  boxmds.  In  part  due  to  our  Increas- 
ing affluence,  in  part  due  to]  new  Inter- 
state highways,  in  large  parn  due  to  the 
accelerating  realization  of  our  people  that 
nature  is  still  the  greatest  healer  and 
tranquilizer  of  all. 

But  in  their  desire  to  get  ba  ;k  to  nature 
through  a  country  home,  miny  Ameri- 
cans leap  before  they  look  ani  make  mis- 
takes in  buying  that  are  as  :  leartbreak- 
Ing  as  they  are  costly. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  into  the  Rxcoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  account  of  how 
(Hie  area  In  my  own  State  is  working  to 
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manage  resources  wisely  and  to  save  peo- 
ple costs  and  heartbreak. 

I  refer  to  an  article  in  the  February, 
1973,  issue  of  Soil  Conservation,  a  publi- 
cation by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
article,  titled,  "So  You  Want  To  Live  in 
the  Country,"  was  written  by  William  R. 
Hauck,  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project  coordinator  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Littleton,  N.H., 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
So  You  Want  To  Live  ii«  the  Countrt? 

(By  WlUiam  R.  Hauck) 
Rear  Admiral  James  T.  Brewer  stopped 
Issuing  orders  when  he  left  the  Navy  15  years 
ago.  Now,  retired  and  living  in  a  small  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  town  in  northern  New 
Hampshire,  he  issues  advice  to  hundreds  of 
city  people  looking  for  a  count'v  home. 

"If  you  expect  to  escppe  l".  e  rate  race  of 
the  city,"  cautions  the  Admiral,  "the  first 
thing  to  do  Is  to  slow  down.  11  you  don't,  all 
your  frustrations  wUl  come  with  you  to  the 
country.  Don't  transplant  your  urban  habits 
in  a  new  setting.  If  you're  planning  to  buy, 
take  your  time. 

•Many  rural  newcomers  think  they  left 
water  problems  back  in  the  city.  Look  for  wet 
basements  and  soil  slippage  arciind  the 
house.  Investigate  water  supply,  septic  tank 
capacity,  town  ordinances,  local  real  estate 
costs,  and  all  the  things  that  are  going  to 
make  you  a  satisfied  country  resident." 

The  Admiral  knows  what  he's  talking  about. 
He  and  his  wife  chose  a  farm  home  in  New 
Hampshire's  North  Country  for  retirement. 
With  15  years  of  Yankee  rviral  living,  he  has 
become  a  leader  in  helping  protect  the  rich 
natural  resourcsi  cf  the  North  Country.  As  a 
selectman  for  the  town  of  Piermont  and  ex 
officio  member  of  the  town's  planning  board, 
he  has  been  Instrumental  in  getting  approval 
of  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning  or- 
dinances that  preserve  the  natural  charm 
cherished  by  Piermont's  467  residents. 

As  chairman  cf  the  Executive  Hoard  of  the 
North  Country  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  (RC&D)  Project,  he  has  ex- 
tended his  advice  and  concern  for  prudent 
use  of  nature's  resources  to  the  northern  half 
of  the  state. 

"RC.tD  gets  government  agencies  working 
together,"  said  Admiral  Brewer.  "There  was  a 
time  v.hen  it  appeared  to  many  landowners 
that  each  ageiicy  went  its  own  way.  But 
thanks  to  RCiD,  there  isn't  any  worthwhUe 
project  now  that  lacks  the  coordinated  as- 
sistance to  get  it  done.  I  have  found  this  to 
be  true,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  much  that  anyone  wants  to 
do  that  RC&D  can't  find  someone,  somewhere 
to  help  do  it." 

After  executive  board  approval,  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  helps  round  up  the 
needed  resources  to  help  put  action  into  re- 
quests received  from  local  communities. 

New  Hampshire  has  long  been  popular  for 
second  homes,  but  new  Interstate  highways 
are  bringing  more  people  than  ever  Into  the 
st.ate.  "Many  of  these  people,  from  all  walks 
of  life,  trying  to  escape  big-city  tensions,  are 
so  ea^er  to  buy  a  house  that  they  pay  any 
price  for  any  land  or  any  structure."  said 
Admiral  Brewer.  "That's  why  I  have  worked 
hard  to  get  land  use  ordinances  approved  In 
Piermont. 

•One  developer  from  down  country,  for 
example,  was  stopped  from  building  In  Pier- 
mont on  wetland  with  no  sewage  facilities. 
Without  our  ordinances,  there  would  have 
been  a  lot  of  unhappy  landowners  within 
the  first  year.  In  general,  land  speculators 
s-hy  away  from  towns  having  such  restric- 
tions." 
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The  Admiral  believes  that  haphazard  de- 
velopment creates  rural  slums,  denudes  the 
land,  fills  the  streams  with  silt,  and  cheats 
many  unsuspecting  house  buyers. 

A  little  time  spent  checking  property  val- 
ues helps  everyone  except  the  land  specula- 
tor, according  to  the  Admiral. 

"The  house  buyer  in  a  hurry  also  threat- 
ens the  agricultural  industry,"  he  explained. 
"The  high  price  he  pays  for  property  unbal- 
ances the  tax  structiu-e.  It's  taxing  the  farm- 
ers out  of  business." 

In  Piermont,  52  percent  of  taxes  are  paid 
by  nonresidents.  Piermont  Is  an  agricultural 
town  but  has  many  second  homes  and  cot- 
tages dotting  the  landscape. 

Admiral  Brewer  considers  the  area's  RC&D 
project,  with  its  executive  board  of  20  mem- 
bers, a  valuable  asset,  capable  of  influencing 
and  helping  to  control  growth. 

"I  do  not  despair  at  the  changes  we  are 
undergoing."  he  said.  "They  can  be  handled 
with  common  sense.  We  should  welcome  with 
open  arms  the  property  motivated,  prospec- 
tive nonresident  and  the  conscientious  de- 
veloper and  help  them  to  find  a  desirable 
site,  priced  fair  and  square,  and  taxed  equi- 
tably. 

"As  for  the  despoller,  the  In-and-outer, 
the  fast-buck  artist,  we  should  reserve  for 
him  the  cold  shoulder,  the  frigid,  wordless, 
baleful  stare — commonly  known  in  the  North 
Coimtry  as  Reaction  No.  12." 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  AND  MRS.  BEN 
MORSE  THANKING  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINIANS FOR  THEIR  GENEROSITY 
DURING  A  RECENT  SNOW  STORM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  1973,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Morse 
of  Columbus.  Ga.,  wrote  a  letter  to  me 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  generos- 
ity and  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
Soutli  Carolinians,  and  particiilarlj'  the 
people  of  Sumter,  S.C,  during  the  record 
snow  and  ice  storm  in  my  State  last 
month. 

South  Carolina  was  struck  by  an  im- 
usually  heavs'  snowfall  of  22  inches  last 
month  that  virtusJly  paralyzed  all  trans- 
l^ortation  activity  for  days.  It  caused 
severe  hardships  for  many  people,  in- 
cluding a  sizable  number  of  toui-ists  and 
visitors  from  other  States. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  during  tlie  recent  storm 
thcii'  generosity  was  especially  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moi-se  dated  March  20.  1973,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 

COLtlMBVS.  Ca. 

March  20, 19T3. 
Hon.  Strom  TntT«Moiro. 

Senator    of    South    Carolina,    State    Capital 
Building.  Columbia.  S.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been 
much  longer  than  I  anticipated  or  liked.  In 
thaukiug  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
epeclflcally  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Mayor  and 
all  of  the  citizens  of  Sumter.  S.C.  for  the 
generosity,  courtesy  and  conveniences  that 
were  afforded  my  daughter,  my  grandson,  mv 
wile  and  myself. 

In  the  many  years  that  I  had  spent  in  the 
snow  country  I  had  never  come  upon  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  expected  such 
a  freak  of  nature  to  cause  such  a  hardship 
on  so  many  people.  Vet.  my  family  and  X 
marveled   at    the  expedient   techniques  and 


methods  with  which  your  city  officials  and 
state  authorities  cof>ed  with  such  disagree- 
able hardship. 

Never  wiU  I  be  able  to  thank  the  people 
of  Sumter,  S.C.  enough  for  the  hospitality 
afforded  my  family  and  I.  And  may  I  say 
once  again,  the  officials  are  a  great  asset  to 
any  and  all  persons  coming  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  City  of  Sumter. 

Thank  you  sincerely  and  may  God  bless  all 
of  you. 

Ben-  and  Anna  Morse, 
And  my  daughter  artd  grandson  Betty 
and  Joshua  Millef. 


SAVING  THE  OLD  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  urge  the  preservation  of  the 
old  post  office  here  in  the  District.  At 
that  time,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration had  announced  plans  to  de- 
stroy the  building  so  that  it  could  proceed 
with  plans  to  complete  the  Tederal  Tri- 
angle. 

GSA's  plans  took  no  cognizance  of 
the  historical  and  architectural  value  of 
the  ofd  post  office — values  which  cannot 
be  forgotten  in  a  city  which  serves  as 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Rcently,  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  announced  the  welcome  news  that 
GSA  is  now  interested  in  preserving, 
rather  than  destroying,  the  old  post  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GSA  Moves  To  Save  Old  Post  Oitict 
(By  Kirk  Scharf enberg ) 

Tlie  General  Services  Administration,  once 
firmly  committed  to  demolishing  the  old 
Post  Office  Building  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, is  now  Interested  in  preserving  it. 

Tlie  turnabout  resulted  in  part  from  last 
years  refusal  by  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  demolish  the  74-year-old 
Romanesque  structure  and  replace  it  with 
n  new  IRS  building. 

In  addition.  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, is  working  In  the  e-wcutlve  branch 
to  save  the  building  for  use  partially  as  Na- 
tional Endowment  ofTices. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  Preservation 
News.  publisJied  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  Arthur  P.  Sampson. 
acting  administrator  of  GSA.  said: 

"There  is  a  strong  move  on,  with  sur"port 
from  the  Congre?s.  and  the  Executive  Brar.ch 
to  take  a  new  look  at  that  building  In  terms 
of  keeping  it  alive." 

A  major  ot>stacle  to  preserving  the  build- 
ing has  been  the  cost  of  renovating  and  ur.- 
derpiimlng  it  to  withst.ind  Metro  construc- 
tion and  operations  lu  the  area. 

However,  according  to  several  sources. 
Metro  has  recently  circulated  to  goveriuneni 
agencies  a  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment that  concludes  no  underpinning  will 
be  neces.sary. 

Sampson  was  quoted  In  Preservation  News 
as  saying  it  "would  be  a  tough  battle'  to 
persuade  Congress  to  finance  the  renovation 
of  the  structure  at  12ih  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW. 

He  suggested,  however,  that  It  might  b« 
tiu-ned  over  to  private  interests  for  rehabili- 
tation management.  Such  arrangements  are 
peruilited  under  legislation  sl^ued  by  Presi- 
dent NLxon  last  simimer.  In  the  past,  the 
Georgetown -Inland  Corps,  now  planning  a 
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redevelopment  of  the  Georgetown  waterfront, 
has  expressed  Interest  In  such  a  project. 

Urban  planners  In  the  city  have  advocated 
saving  the  structure  and  c6n  verting  It  Into  a 
commercial  facility  with  shops,  restaurants 
and  possibly  a  hotel  as  a  means  of  bringing 
street  life  into  the  Federal  Triangle. 

Preservation  of  the  old  Post  Office  Building 
has  been  In  contention  since  the  Mellon 
Board,  In  existence  between  1920  and  1834, 
recommended  Its  demolition. 

In  1964,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commis- 
sion recommended  its  demolition  as  part  of 
a  redevelopment  of  the  avenue  that  would 
Involve  construction  of  various  office  build- 
ings in  federal-style  architecture. 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingmshed  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  has  Intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  reaffirms  the  right 
of  volimtary  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  and  Senators  Cannon,  East- 
land. Pastore,  and  Scott  of  Pennsylvania 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 

This  measure  offers  a  most  encourag- 
ing opportunity  for  imited  legislative  ac- 
tion to  restore  voluntary  prayer.  All  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  have  six)n- 
sored  previous  legislation  with  the  same 
objective  in  mind.  Though  our  goals  were 
the  same,  the  various  proposed  amend- 
ments were  worded  somewhat  differently. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  for  example,  I 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
which  speaks  of  the  right  to  "participate 
In  nondenominational  prayer."  I  had  in- 
cluded the  word  "nondenominational," 
because  this  is  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed prayer  amendment  I  introduced 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1970. 

Similarly,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10, 
Introduced  by  Senators  Schweiker  and 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania  made  reference 
to  "voluntary  nondenominational  prayer 
or  meditation."  Senators  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Bartlett  and  others  also  put 
forth  prayer  resolutions  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Chalmers  Wylie  of  Ohio, 
offered  a  joint  resolution  favoring  "vol- 
untary prayer,"  one  which  is  very  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 

Senator  Schweiker  has  spent  much 
time  and  effort  in  studying  the  various 
prayer  amendments.  He  has  carefully 
consulted  with  congressional  sponsors  of 
such  amendments,  constitutional  experts 
in  the  academic  world  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  intensive  study 
has  been  to  develop  a  single  amendment, 
acceptable  to  all  who  seek  to  reaffirm 
the  right  of  prayer,  which  can  effective- 
ly be  enacted  into  law.  I  beUeve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  84  meets  those  criteria. 

Earlier  attempts  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  voluntary  prayer  have  been  most 
frustrating.  The  poUtical  machinery  has 
not  been  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  am  most  encouraged,  however,  by  this 
latest  development.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  the  other  sponsors 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRl  i.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  ending  our  active  par  ;icipation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  for  brii  ging  the  POW's 
home.  I  supported  him  in  this  difficult  ef- 
fort, and  I  support  him  i  low  in  opposing 
blanket  amnesty.  I  supp(  irted  him  in  his 
efforts  to  open  constructi  .^e  new  relation- 
ships with  China  and  th  e  Soviet  Union. 
However,  while  I  shall  o  ppose  any  meat 
axe  cuts  in  our  defense  bi  dget.  I  will  sup- 
port a  imilateral  reduction  of  military 
forces  overseas.  It  is  tin  e  that  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  take  on  i  lore  of  the  cost 
of  providing  for  their  owi  i  defense. 

Anent  the  President's  Imposition  of  a 
ceihng  on  meat  prices,  t  lis  does  not  go 
far  enough.  We  should  &%  least  return  to 
the  phase  n  mandatory  controls,  and 
apply  them  on  prices,  iwages,  interest 
rates,  et  cetera.  To  deal  T»ith  meat  prices 
alone,  only  touches  one  a:  ea  in  rising  liv- 
ing costs. 

As  to  the  President's  n  ference  to  con- 
gressional spending,  ther ;  Is  no  question 
but  that  Congress  has  contributed  Its 
share  to  costly  programs.  But  if  one's 
comments  stop  here,  the  a  ;ory  Is  only  half 
told.  The  overall  net  cuti  made  by  Con- 
gress In  the  administratic  n's  budget  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  hai  e  amounted  to 
$20  billion.  Even  so,  th^  national  debt 
has  increased  $104  billion  during  the  4 
years  of  the  present  administration,  and 
this  constitutes  almost  a  flsurth  of  the  to- 
tal national  debt.  AdditioBally,  it  was  the 
administration  that  recommended  a  $30 
billion  general  revenue-siaring  program 
over  a  5 -year  period,  whi  :h  in  many  In- 
stances proved  to  be  a  ha  idout  to  States 
that  are  far  better  off  fin  mclally  than  is 
the  Federal  Government.  Surely,  some 
reference  should  be  madejto  this  expend- 
iture, which  I  voted  against  and  which 
Congress  did  not  initiate.  Furthermore, 
It  was  the  Congress  that  enacted  standby 
price  and  wage  controls,  «hich  the  Presi- 
dent opposed  but  which,  i  if  ter  too  long  a 
delay,  the  administration  finally  utilized 
in  August  1971,  in  the  flgh  t  against  infla- 
tion. While  the  Presiden;  seeks,  there- 
fore, to  focus  public  att<  ntion  on  con- 
gressional spending,  thi  re  Is  enough 
blame  to  go  around.  Af  tef  all,  it  was  the 
administration,  not  Congtess,  that  lifted 
phase  II  controls  prematurely,  and  the 
"stick  in  the  closet "  has  riot  worked. 


PAKISTANI   PRISONEJIS    OP   WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  after:  loon  I  met  with 
the  wives  of  three  Paki  tani  prisoners 
of  war.  It  was  a  very  moving  and  emo- 
tional meeting.  This  smaU  group  of  com- 
passionate women  representing  the  loved 
ones  of  92.000  prisoners  still  being  held 
by  India  as  a  result  of  hat  short  but 
dividing  war.  are  here  in  Washington 
pleading  their  case.  Thty  want  their 
men  home.  Their  childr>n  want  their 
fathers  home.  They  speali  of  theh-  POW 
relatives  as  we  have  sp)ken  so  often 
about  the  POW's  from  thi    10-year  Viet- 


nam Involvement  now  ecded  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  And  we  have  588  prisoners 
of  that  war  either  home  o  r  on  their  way 
home.  All  are  out  of  cajtlvlty.  But  so 
many  of  the  POW's  of  tie  war  involv- 
ing Pakistan.  India,  ami  Bangladesh 
are  still  in  captivity.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
said  yesterday  he  could  se«  no  reason  for 
detaining  these  men.  I  agrue.  These  men. 
who  represented  their  belief  in  their 
country  by  fighting  honorably  for  it  in 
a  time  of  war.  should  be  released.  The 
prisoners  should  rejoin  th;ir  families  in 
Pakistan.  As  Senator  Per:y  said,  these 
prisoners  constitute  an  ura  lecessary  bur- 
den of  expense  to  India  md  contribute 
nothing  to  better  Intemat  onal  relations 
for  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  very  soon  when  theie  92,000  pris- 
oners wiU  be  returned  to  jtheir  families 
and  that  the  people  of  these  countries, 
and  the  governments  representing  these 
people,  can  live  together  tnd  work  to- 
gether in  the  harmony  of  [peace. 
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BARRIERS   TO   HEALTii   CARE   FOR 
OLDER  AMERIOANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  genuine 
economic  security  in  retirement  will  re- 
main Impossible  unless  Im^iediate  action 
is  taken  to  help  solve  the  ferave  medical 
cost  problems  which  now  [place  an  un- 
bearable strain  on  the  lli^lted  Incomes 
of  older  Americans.  Lac_ 
quality  care  and  other  m 
to  adequate  medical  trea 
intolerable  situation  for 
who  seek  to  secure  or 
health. 

As  chairman  of  the  Su_^ ^^  „„ 

Health  of  the  Elderly,  I  intend  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  assure  our  tlderly  of  the 
decent  health  care  they  ieed  and  de- 
serve. T 

On  March  5  and  6.  I  opfened  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  Washington  on  "Bar- 
riers to  Health  Care  for  [Older  Amer- 
icans." This  first  round  In  the  series 
served  two  purposes.  [ 

First,  our  witnesses  identified  some  of 
the  key  barriers  to  bette^  health  care 
for  our  elderly  and  suggested  ways  in 
which  these  might  be  rembved  or  their 
bad  effects  reduced.  | 

For  example.  Miss  Alicd  Brophy.  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  aty  Office  for 
the  Aging,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Cantor  re- 
search director,  told  us  of  fthe  problems 
encountered  by  older  New  "S  orkers.  Their 
testimony  was  based  on  the  ir  recent,  ex 
cellent  study,  "The  Health  Crisis  of  Old 
er  New  Yorkers." 

BAsklERS 


IDENTIFTING  THE 

Miss  Brophy  singled  out 
barriers  to  adequate  medjcal 
older  people  which  desperately 
action."  Her  list  included  the 

First,  an  Incredibly  rapid  ifse 
costs  in  the  last  decade  has 
mined  Medicare  and  has  outfcrlced 
the  very  rich  from  quality  msdlcal 

Second,  Medicare  as  presently 
fails  to  cover  important  medical 
quired    by    older    people — dri  g 
podiatry,  appliances,  mental  health 
home  health  services — despite 
this  lack  of  coverage  too  often 
more  expensive  alternatives 
and  federal  governments. 
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Third,  medical  services  are  fragmented  and 
hard  to  locate.  There  are  serious  gaps  in  both 
facilities  and  personnel  in  almost  every  com- 
munity. These  gaps  and  the  fragmentation 
of  the  present  health  delivery  system  pre- 
vent an  older  person  from  receiving  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  medical  care  he 
requires. 

Fourth,  the  older  patient  currently  has  lit- 
tle or  no  Input  Into  the  policy  of  the  health 
crre  delivery  system.  Too  often,  he  has  lit- 
tle recourse  when  he  Is  unhappy  about  the 
care  he  receives  and.  in  many  cases,  the 
whole  process  of  health  care  delivery  Is 
thoroughly  confusing  and  depersonalizing  to 
him. 

Fifth,  we  must  face  the  fact  honestly  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  older  person  who 
seeks  health  care  is  the  unwitting  victim  of 
saciety's  prejudice  against  old  age.  Young 
doctors  tend  to  be  impatient  with  the  elderly, 
find  them  difficult  to  treat,  and  have  little 
interest  In  the  Illnesses  of  old  age,  since  most 
of  these  hold  no  promise  of  reversibility. 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Leslie  S.  Llbow.  chief 
of  geriatric  medicine  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  Services.  City  Hospital  Center, 
at  Elmhurst.  N.Y..  supported  Miss  Bro- 
phy's  fifth  "bnrrier"  quoted  above.  In  Dr. 
Libow's  words — 

There  are  very  few  physicians  and  nurses 
In  this  country  trained  even  for  one  vsreek 
with  regard  to  particular  skills  and  care  for 
the  elderly  .  .  .  people  are  not  easily  at- 
tracted to  working  in  this  area.  I  don't  know 
what  the  motivations  are  to  work  with  the 
elderly.  We  need  more  personnel  who  are 
trained  in  these  areas. 

Mrs.  Mae  Laufer.  president  of  the 
Bronx  River  Senior  Center,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
told  us  most  effectively  what  the  current 
health  care  crisis  facing  the  elderly 
means  In  direct  human  terms.  The  ex- 
periences of  Mrs.  Laufer  and  her  fellow 
senior  citizens  In  attempting  to  secure 
decent  health  care  at  a  reasonable  price 
illustrate  dramatically  the  shortcomings 
in  our  present  health  care  system. 

Mrs.  Laufer,  for  example,  shared  with 
us  the  problem  that  faces  many  elderly 
in  trying  to  pay  for  prescrlplton  drugs: 

When  a  senior  citizen  of  74  goes  Into  a 
drug  store  with  a  prescription  the  doctor 
gave  her,  and  the  drug  is  so  espeuslve,  $14, 
and  she  looks  at  the  drug  store  man,  and  she 
siys,  "Can't  you  give  me  a  little  less?  I  only 
have  $4  m  change."  But  she  does  not  get  the 
drug,  unless  she  pays  $14. 

As  Mrs.  Cantor  told  the  subcommittee: 
In  spite  of  greatly  Increased  public  expend- 
itures for  health  services  for  the  elderly,  the 
barriers  to  adequate  and  comprehensive  care 
are  still  formidable. 

The  testimony  cited  above— and  Indeed 
all  that  we  heard  throughout  our  2  days 
of  hearings — supports  Mrs.  Cantor's 
conclusion. 

We  wanted  to  learn  not  only  about  the 
barriers  to  better  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  but  also  some  innovative  and 
practical  solutions  to  the  problems  they 
cause.  Witnesses  came  forward  with  a 
number  of  interesting  suggestions  in  this 
regard. 

Prof.  Charlotte  Muller,  of  the  Center 
for  Social  Research  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  for  example,  urged 
"adaptation  of  the  medicare  benefit 
structure  to  support  services  and  thus  to 
redirect  professional  and  technical  man- 
power and  institutional  capital  over  a 
period  of  time  into  the  work  of  health 
maintenance." 


Professor  Muller  cited  as  an  example 
of  what  she  had  In  mind  "outpatient  drug 
coverage  imder  medicare  for  important 
medications  used  by  the  elderly  who  are 
neither  in  hospitals  nor  nursing  homes." 

Another  witness,  Melvln  Glasser,  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Security  Department  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  included 
among  his  recommendations  the  "aboli- 
tion of  the  deductibles  in  part  B — of 
medicare — and  eventually  of  the  present 
coinsurance  and  deductibles  in  part  A — 
of  medicare." 

Certainly  this  proposal  would  help 
meet  the  problem  of  costs  which  Miss 
Brophy  listed  as  her  first  "barrier"  to 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Our  March  hearings,  then,  provided  us 
with  valuable  testimony  for  oiu-  overall 
study  of  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans."  We  received  essential 
information  on  major  problems.  And  we 
heard  proposals  for  helping  to  solve  these 
problems. 

AU MINISTRATION  MEDICARE  PROPOSALS 

A  second  purpose  served  by  our  March 
hearings  was  the  opportunity  to  take  an 
intensive  look  at  the  administration's 
proposals  to  increase  the  cost  of  coinsur- 
ance and  deductibles  und;r  medicare. 
Specifically,  the  subcommittee  wanted  to 
know  how  and  why  the  administration 
decided  to  make  medicare  patients  pay 
for — 

First.  Actual  hospital  room  and  board 
charges  for  the  first  full  day  plus  10  per- 
cent of  all  subsequent  charges,  instead 
of — as  at  present — the  $72  deductible 
and  nothing  el^e  until  the  61st  day; 

Second.  The  first  $35  of  doctor  bills, 
instead  of  the  current  $60 ;  and 

Third.  Twenty -five  percent,  as  opposed 
to  the  existing  20  percent,  for  physician 
services  after  the  part  B  deductible  is 
met. 

None  of  our  witnesses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretaiy  Weinberger,  supported  these 
proposed  cutbacks.  Listead.  they  de- 
clared that  the  elderly  are  already  faced 
with  a  health  care  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions and  that  the  cutbacks  can  only 
serve  to  make  the  situation  more  desper- 
ate and  intolerable. 

Testimony  by  Mrs.  Cantor  presented 
the  human  story  of  what  these  cutbacks 
would  mean  in  two  typical  examples. 

Mrs.  Cantors  first  example  concerned 
the  costs  to  an  elderly  person  for  21  days 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  That  Is  about  the 
average  stay  for  an  older  person  in  that 
city's  hospitals.  The  average  daily  cost  of 
$110  for  semiprivate  room  and  board 
charges  was  used.  Excluded  were  labora- 
tory fees,  drugs,  nursing  care,  and  other 
items  whose  costs  are  generally  com- 
pletely covered  by  medicare  after  the  ini- 
tial deductible  is  paid  by  the  elderly  pa- 
tient. Today  this  patient  would  pay  $72 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Under  the  admin- 
istration's medicare  changes,  the  same 
patient  would  pay  $330.  a  358-percent  in- 
crease In  out-of-pocket  costs. 

The  second  example  Mrs.  Cantor  cited 
involved  a  chronically  ill,  elderly  woman 
with  a  common  ailment  of  old  age.  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  In  calculating  this 
patient's  doctor's  bills,  the  standard  fees 
in  New  York  City  were  used.  It  was  also 
assumed  that  the  fees  were  within  medi- 
care reimbursement  schedules  and  that 


the  patient  would  not  have  to  pay  any 
additional  costs  beyond  the  20-percent 
coinsurance.  Today  this  patient  would  be 
required  to  pay  $225  in  doctor's  fees  for 
the  year.  If  the  administration's  medi- 
care cutbacks  became  law,  her  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  doctor's  bills  would 
increase  to  $285,  or  almost  a  one-third 
jump. 

Mrs.  Cantor's  examples,  it  seems  to  me, 
state  a  compelling  case  against  the  ad- 
ministration's cutback  proposals. 

What  was  entii'ely  lacking  in  our  ex- 
amiiiation  of  the  cutback  recommenda- 
tions was  any  satisfactory  rationale  for 
them.  Altliough  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  his  colleagues  from  HEW  were  be- 
fore us  for  over  2  hours,  we  heard  not  one 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  putting 
the  burden  of  budget  cutting  on  ill,  el- 
derly Americans. 

The  Secretary  says  that  the  cutbacks 
seek  to  encoiu-age  greater  cost  aware- 
ness by  health  consumers  in  order  to 
minimize  overutilization  of  medical 
services.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  social 
secm-ity  recipients  need  no  further  en- 
couragement for  cost  consciousness. 
They  are  already  struggling  on  low 
budgets.  Fm-thermore.  it  Is  physicians — 
not  patients — v.ho  decide  when  and  how 
medical  services  should  be  utilized. 

The  Secretary  says  that  Increasing 
deductibles  and  copayments  has  a  posi- 
tive effect  in  moderating  utilization.  But 
the  fact  is  that  existing  studies  are 
equivocal  on  this  point.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  elderly  "overutilize" 
the  health  care  system  relative  to  other 
groups. 

The  Secretary  says  that  the  long-term 
patient  would  benefit  from  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  because  patients  are 
generally  less  able  to  afford  costs  of 
care  after  lengthy  hospital  stays.  But 
the  fact  is  that  only  after  92  days  in 
the  ho.-pital  would  medicare  beneficiaries 
pay  le'ss  under  the  administration  pro- 
posal than  they  do  now.  And  only  around 
1  percent  of  the  medicare  population  is 
likely  to  be  hospitalized  for  92  days  or 
more.  These  figures,  I  might  add,  are 
based  on  conservative  assumptions  and 
have  been  pro^-lded  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  at  my  request.  What 
the  administration  proposes,  then,  boils 
doT^-n  to  this :  increasing  cost-sharing  for 
about  99  percent  of  medicare  hospitrl 
patients  so  as  to  lower  costs  for  about 
1  percent. 

The  Secretary  says  that  the  admin- 
istration proposals  would  encourage  the 
use  of  lower-cost  alternatives  to  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  homes.  But  the  fact 
is  that  in  many  cases  such  alternatives 
do  not  exist. 

The  Secretary  says  that  recent  social 
security  increases  make  possible  In- 
creased cost-sharing  under  medicare. 
But  the  fact  is  that  reliable  estimates 
indicate  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed medicare  changes  Ukely  would  cut 
away  half  or  more  of  the  recent  20-per- 
cent social  security  increase  In  the  case 
of  older  persons  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  illness. 

So,  the  question  which  I  asked  in  my 
opening  statement  still  remains  unan- 
swered : 

How  can  many  of  our  elderly  realistically 
expect  to  receive  adequate  medical  care.  In 
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the  fact  of  these  proposed  Medicare   cut- 
backs? 

This  question  is  even  more  slgniflcant 
In  the  light  of  these  harsh  facts: 

Over  3  million  older  Americans  live  in 
poverty ; 

Most  elderly  single  persons  subsist  on 
less  than  $40  weekly;  and 

Health  care  expenditures  for  the  aged 
averaged  $861  in  1971,  well  over  three 
times  that  for  those  imder  65. 

Medicare  is  a  vital  program  for  the 
Nation's  elderly.  But  the  threat  of  high 
medical  costs  is  still  a  grim  reality  for 
many  millions  of  our  elderly. 

The  fact  is  that  medicare  covers  only 
about  42  percent  of  the  total  health  bill 
for  senior  citizens.  There  are  many 
serious  gaps  in  protection,  including 
essential  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drugs,  and  effective  provisions  for  long- 
term  care. 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  the  elderly 
paid  out-of-pocket  in  fiscal  1971  almost 
as  much  for  health  care  as  they  did  the 
year  before  medicare  became  law.  It 
would  seem  obvious  that  today  their 
situation  is  even  worse. 

In  the  face  of  this.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  the  administration  call  for 
retrenchment. 

I  say  that  improvement — not  re- 
trenchment— should  be  our  goal.  We  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  mount  public  and 
congressional  opposition  to  further  dis- 
mantling of  this  program. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  much 
appreciation  the  fine  contributions  of  our 
witnesses.  They  gave  us  much  to  think 
about  and  set  the  stage  for  further  hear- 
ings this  year  in  Washington  and  the 
field,  or  in  special  reports  that  might  be 
issued  in  connection  with  the  hearhigs. 
We  wiU,  as  I  stated  at  the  hearings,  go 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  in  our  effort  to 
imderstand  more  fully  the  barriers  to 
health  care  for  the  elderly  and  what  can 
be  done  to  remove  them. 

No  task  could  be  more  worthy  of  our 
attention.  We  are  committed  to  a  better 
life  for  the  Nation's  elderly.  This  cannot 
be  realized  unless  good  health  care  Is 
accessible  to  all  older  Americans  and  at 
a  price  within  their  reach. 


INCREASING  CONCERN  OVER  THE 
PRICE  AND  AVAILABILITY  OP 
FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  seen  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  price  and  availability  of 
forest  products  in  the  Nation.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  contributing  state- 
ments to  the  Record  on  this  subject.  The 
North  Idaho  Hoo-Hoo  Club,  a  chapter  of 
Fraternal  Order  of  Lumbermen,  recently 
sent  the  following  resolution  to  my  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  entered  into  the  Record,  as  it  de- 
velops very  well  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  North  Idaho 
Hoo  )o  Club  In  a  meeting  on  February  15, 
1973.  at  Coeur  d*  Alene,  Idaho  discussed  with 
deep  concern  the  alarming  reduction  of  avall- 
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able  wood  timber  from  all 
lands;  and 

Whereas,  the  total 
base  has  been  and  is 
duced  by  withdrawals  for  single 
such  as  wilderness  areas, 
volrs.  transportation  systemi 
etc.;  and 

Whereas,  the  timber  suppl^ 
of  the  projected  demand  w  th 
the  price  of  timber  product  i 
mated  that  demand  will 
ten   million   board   feet   In 
much  as  twenty  billion  bo^d 
year  2000;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been 
use   of   nonwood   materials 
softwood  shortage   however, 
shoft    term    solution    with 
vlronmental  and  economic 
requiring  up  to  eight  times 
produce   the    finished   non- 
substitute  product;  and 

Whereas,  wood  processing 
manent  installations,  requiring 
ply  of  timber  to  sustain 
operation  and  providing  th< 
bUity  for  the  forest 
in  which  they  are  located 

Now,   therefore,   be   it 
North  Idaho  Hoo-Hoo  Club 
February  20,  1973  requesting 
action  be  taken  to   Increas  > 
production  by  Implementatiqn 
forestry  programs  such  as 
ber   stand   Improvement 
flre,   Inserts  and  disease,  on 
timber  lands  regardless  of 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that 
Ing  be  provided  to  assist  the 
land  owner  In  the  practice 
est  management  which  will 
from  his  timber  lands  and 
realistic  tax  program  which 
forest  land  owners  to  retain 
est  acres  for  that  purpose,  an 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that 
be  directed  toward  Increased 
search  utilize  and  market  all 
fiber  grown  on  commercial 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
Tided  on  a  sustaining  basis 
Implement  those   forest 
techniques  which  will 
output   from  all   commercla 
thus  meeting  present  as 
mands  for  wood  products 

And  be  it  further  resolved 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
Idaho  Congressional  Delegat 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Forest  Service. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
USURP  NAIIONAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STAtTES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr  jsident,  one  of 
the  major  criticisms  whict  has  been  ad 
vanced  against  the  Genoci  le  Convention 
is  that  it  would  subordinate  the  Ameri 
can  Government  to  the  W  jrld  Court. 

Article  IX  of  the  Genocipe  Convention 
provides    that    disputes 
parties  to  the  Convention  ,v..«u^.6  w.  vnc 
"interpretation,   applicatidn,   or  fulfill- 
ment" of  the  Convention  *shall  be  sub- 
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to  the  dispute." 

There  is  nothing  inappijopriate  about 
such  a  provision.  The  Uni  ed  States  has 
already  ratified  many  t  eaties 
refer  such  disputes  to  the 

On  March  6,  1973,  the  S  jnate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  repoi  ted  favorably 
to  the  Senate  on  the  Gen(  iclde  Conven- 
tion. The  committee's  disci  ission  of  arti- 
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acts  eniunerated  in  article  III 
mltted  to  the  International 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the 
dispute. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the 
to  disputes  relating  to  the 
application,   or   fulfillment   of 
tlon.  Including  those  relating 
slbility  of  a  state  for  genocids 
noted  that  such  cases  will  fall 
36(1)  of  the  Court's  statute 

1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
all  cases  which  the  parties  .__ 
matters  specially  provided  for 
of  the  United  Nations  or  in  tr<, 
ventians   in   force    [Emphasis 

Cases   arising  under   the 
ventlon  will   not  be  covered 
nally  amendment  under  whicti 
States  reserves  to  itself  the  . 
mine  which  cases  it  considers 
its  domestic  jurisdiction  and 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nally    amendment    applies 
36(2) — the  so-called  compulse^ 
clause. 

Provisions  similar  to  Articl^ 
eluded  In  many  multilateral 
conventions  to  which  the  Ui 
a  party.  A  list  of  these  appear  5 
of  the   1970   hearings.   Pro; 
include  the  Japanese  Peace  __ 
arctic  Treaty,  and  the  Statute 
national   Atomic   Energy   Age 

It  must  also  be  noted  that 
countries,  notably  the 
ratified  the  treaty  subject  to 
that  they  do  not  consider  th_ 
by   article   IX.   Other  countrlef 
exception  to  this  and  other  r< 
United  States  is  expected  to 
a  consequence,  the  United 
voke  the  Communist  bloc  _. 
own  behalf  in  cases  brought 
the  bloc. 

The  committee  does  not 
difficulties    resulting    from    _. 
disputes  arising  from  alleged 
the  Genocide  Convention  have 
before  the  Court  to  date;   mo 
any  disputes  of  any  kind  have 
before  the  Court.  This  is  not  to 
that  the  United  States  might 
charged  with  noiLfuIflllment  of 
another  signatory  and  might 
in  default  of  Its  treaty  obllt 
this  is  hard  to  conceive — but 
matter  that  is  where  it  would  <, 
has  no  enforcement  powers.  It 
recall  that  only  states  party 
can  bring  cases  before  the 

not  individuals  or  groups.  In 

view,  the  fears  expressed  abovit 
a  moribund  court  in  genocide 
pear  very  far  fetched 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  thai  the  Seriate 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay. 
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thority — Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
Nathan  Cimnings  of  New  York,  a  leader 
in  business,  art  and  pliilanthropy.  As 
recipients  of  numerous  past  awards, 
both  recognized  the  poignant  symbolic 
significance  for  the  Judeo-Christian 
heritage  of  the  convocation  at  Catholic 
University.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  very  appropriate  remarks  of  Dr. 
Bums  on  that  occasion  hereby  be 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Arthur  P.  Burns 

In  the  course  of  my  academic  and  govern- 
mental career,  I  have  attended  many  uni- 
versity convocations.  On  some  of  these  oc- 
casions, I  or  a  member  of  my  family  was  the 
object  of  some  attention.  I  remember  all 
these  occasions  with  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  gratitude,  and  I  am  very  happy  Indeed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  this 
university. 

But  today's  event — my  receiving  a  Roman 
degree  from  this  distinguished  university — 
is  a  truly  unique  experience.  Indeed,  it  has 
a  significance  that  goes  far  beyond  any  in- 
dividual. 

For  through  this  convocation,  this  pontif- 
ical university  has  given  dramatic  expres- 
sion to  the  ecumenical  spirit  which  Pope 
John  so  nobly  proclaimed  to  the  entire  world 
and  which  Pope  Paul  is  now  extending  with 
zeal  and  energy. 

Through  this  convocation,  by  honoring 
Mr.  Cummings  and  me,  this  university  is  re- 
minding all  of  us,  and  doing  so  with  a 
pointed  eloquence,  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
heritage — the  religious  and  moral  culture — 
which  we  share  in  common. 

In  a  larger  sense  still,  through  this  con- 
vocation, this  university  Is  honoring  the 
great  multitude  of  Jews,  both  living  and 
dead,  who  have  observed  God's  command- 
ments and  taught  piety  to  others. 

Through  this  convocation.  President  Wal- 
ton, you  are  also  honoring  the  historic  devo- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  to  study  and  schol- 
arship. 

You  are  honoring  the  countless  Jewish 
mothers  who  have  toiled  and  struggled  across 
the  centuries  so  that  their  children  may  be- 
come learned  in  the  Torah  or.  In  our  own 
age,  In  the  secular  disciplines. 

You  are  honoring  Alexandria,  the  Queen 
of  Judah,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  establish 
free  and  universal  primary  education  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 

You  are  honoring  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zakkal  who,  while  Jerusalem  was  still  burn- 
ing and  the  Temple  a  ruin,  had  the  courage 
to  lay  plans  for  his  celebrated  Academy  at 
Jabneh. 

You  are  honoring  Rabbi  Aklba's  Rachel, 
who  encouraged  her  husband — when  he  was 

still  an  illiterate  shepherd  of  nearly  forty 

to  learn  how  to  read  and  take  up  Talmudic 
studies;  the  Rachel  who  scorned  her  father's 
riches,  and  gladly  accepted  toll  and  poverty 
during  the  twenty-four  years  that  she  waited, 
with  a  heart  full  of  love,  for  the  shepherd's 
return  as  an  accomplished  scholar. 

You  are  honoring  Rabbi  Akiba  himself 
who  became  the  greatest  sage  in  Israel  and 
died  a  martyr  to  his  faith. 

And  you  are  honoring  also  the  millions  of 
Jews  whose  last  words  have  unfailingly  been 
"Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord 
Is  One." 

Today's  convocation  Is  therefore  rich  In 
meaning  for  all  of  us.  It  Is  a  link  to  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  to  the  past,  a  link  to  the  liv- 
ing and  those  yet  unborn  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  departed.  For  we  have  taken  to- 
gether today  one  more  step,  a  measured  and 
ennobling  step,  toward  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  under  God  which  the  prophets 


of  our  common  faith  have  assured  us  will  in 
time  be  ours. 

May  God  shower  blessings  on  this  Catholic 
University  in  its  pursuit  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WENDELL  PIGMAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  serving  in  the  Senate 
over  these  many  years  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  woik  with  some  of  the 
brightest,  most  creative  and  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
these  men — Wendell  Holmes  Pigman, 
who  died  earlier  th  ;?  month. 

Wendell  had  served  on  my  staff  for  2 
years,  following  earlier  congressional 
service  with  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Congressman  Max  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Many  men  and  women  serve  Members 
of  Congress  for  decades  in  total  ano- 
nymity. Yet  Wendell  Pigman  gained  for 
himself,  among  those  who  follow  the 
course  of  events,  a  rigiitful  place  in  the 
course  of  legislative  history. 

As  much  as  any  other  man,  Wendell 
Pigman  was  responsible  for  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  to  renounce  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  While 
working  for  Congressman  McCarthy, 
Wendell  investigated,  dug  out  and  helped 
expose  the  d'npers  of  CBW. 

Martin  Nolan,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  chronicled 
Wendell's  career  in  a  recent  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
column  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

Finally,  I  would  like,  as  a  Senator,  to 
say  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Wendell  Pigm-n.  For  all  his  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  deserves  our 
thanks.  Indeed,  the  entire  country  owes 
him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Man  Who  Worked  To  Alter  Events 
(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Washington. — Wendell  Pigman  was  a  big, 
gruff  man  who  won  a  Bronze  Star  In  the 
Korean  War  after  running  away  at  age  15  to 
join  the  Marine  Corps. 

But  he  was  also  an  intellectual  who  later 
won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  Cornell  and  a 
master's  degree  at  Princeton.  WendeU  Holmes 
Pigman  later  became  one  of  the  faceless 
horde  of  Congressional  "aides",  the  legisla- 
tive assistants  who  research,  write  speeches 
and  otherwise  make  their  bosses  look  states- 
manlike. 

Pigman  worked  for  the  Late  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  Sen.  Prank  Church  of  Idaho  and 
ex-Rep.  Max  McCarthy  of  New  York. 

While  working  for  McCarthy,  Pigman  was 
assigned  to  Investigate  a  subject  that  in- 
terested his  boss,  the  US  Army's  cavalier 
attitude  towards  a  deadly  arsenal  of  chemical 
and    biological    warfare. 

Pigman  helped  make  the  poisonous  mono- 
gram CBW  into  a  genuine  national  concern. 
After  6400  sheep  died  mysteriously  near  a 
nerve-gas  training  site  in  Dugway,  Utah,  Pig- 
man persisted  by  telephoning,  writing,  dig- 
ging through  files  and  other  sources  and 
otherwise  pleading  with  the  Pentagon  to  tell 
Congress  what  toxic  substances  the  taxpayers 
were  financing. 

After  he  helped  McCarthy  write  a  book  on 
CBW,  "The  Ultimate  Folly",  Pigman  could 
take  some  satisfaction  in  the  resultant  publi- 


city that  led  President  Nixon  to  order  the 
destruction  of  vast  stores  of  deadly  gases. 

The  President  also  declared  that  the 
United  States  renounced  the  use  of  poison 
gases  m  warfare  and  closed  the  Army's  main 
CBW  research  center.  Fort  Dietrich  in  Mary- 
land. 

Last  week,  Wendell  Plgman's  friends  could 
take  satisfaction  and  thank  him  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans  as  they  attended  his  fun- 
eral at  the  Cleveland  Park  Congregational 
Church.  His  friends  saluted  him  as  they 
sang  from  the  old  hymn,  "God  of  Our  Fa- 
thers": 

"From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestil- 
ence 

'Be  thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defense." 

He  died  at  42,  after  shuttling  back  and 
forth  to  a  kidney  machine  in  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital here  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  He 
never  complained. 

His  wife.  Nancy,  had  worked  for  Sen. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  when 
he  had  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy.  "Strauge 
bedfellows,"  Wer.dell  used  to  say.  After  work, 
they  often  attended  the  games  of  the  late 
Washington  Senators  with  their  son, 
GeoSrey. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  like  Wendell 
Pigman  on  Capitol  Hill,  plugging  away  each 
day  in  the  obliquely-reflected  glory  of  their 
leaders.  Few  were  more  llghthearted.  few 
more  dedicated  and  determined  than  he 
was.  And  few  were  more  efiecllve. 

HU  friend  Wes  Barthelmes,  who  worked 
with  him  for  both  Sens.  Kennedy  and 
Church,  read  at  the  funeral  from  a  koberi. 
Kennedy  speech  of  1966.  Wendell  Pigman  had 
helped  Kennedy  prepare  for  a  visit  to  South 
Africa,  where  the  senator  spoke  to  a  univer- 
sity audience  about  hope : 

"Great  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  in  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written  the 
history  of  this  generation." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
18,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and 
courage  lost  his  battle  with  serious  kid- 
ney disease  and  died.  Wendell  Pigman, 
legislative  assistant  to  Frank  Church, 
and  only  42  years  of  age  was  a  valued 
aid  and  creative  thinker.  He  first  came 
to  the  Hill  from  NASA  as  a  congres- 
sional fellow  in  the  oflfice  of  my  late  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Be- 
cause of  his  ability  and  dedication  in 
that  assignment,  he  was  asked  to  join 
the  Senator's  staff  full  time,  and  served 
as  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. After  the  Senator's  death,  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  with  Con- 
gressman Max  McCarthy  of  New  York 
before  joining  Senator  Church  in  1971. 
While  working  with  Congressman  Mc- 
Carthy, he  was  instrumental  in  bringin.;? 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  vital 
issues  concerned  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

While  it  Is  always  tragic  when  one  so 
young  dies,  his  family  must  take  pride  in 
tlie  extraordinary  service  he  rendered  to 
his  country  during  his  short  life.  My  wife 
joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife  Nancy,  who  was  Sen- 
ator Everett  Saltonstall's  legislative  as- 
sistant, and  to  their  son  Geoffrev. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Wen- 
dell Holmes  Pieman,  whose  recent  death 
has  saddened  his  many  friends  in  Con- 
gress, fought  to  live  with  the  same  cour- 
age that  he  fought  life's  causes  in  the 
service  of  the  people  of  America.  The 
cruel  disease  that  claimed  his  life  ended 
his  career  before  its  prime,  but  it  can 
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never  dim  the  brilliant  contributions  he 
made  in  the  short  time  he  had. 

Congress  functions  in  major  part 
through  the  efforts  of  outstanding  and 
dedicated  staff  members  like  Wendell 
Pigman.  Last  week,  In  a  fine  tribute, 
Martin  Nolan  of  the  Boston  Globe  put  It 
this  way: 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  like  Wendell 
Pigman  on  Capitol  Hill,  plugging  away  each 
day  In  the  obliquely-reflected  glory  of  their 
leaders.  Few  were  more  light-hearted,  few 
more  dedicated  and  determined  than  he 
was.  And  few  were  more  effective. 

Wendell  Pigman  was  no  organization 
man.  With  his  wise  and  hvely  intelli- 
gence, he  expressed  himself  with  a  spirit 
and  frankness  reminiscent  of  the  combat 
marine  he  once  was.  Articulate  and  per- 
ceptive, quick  to  luunask  hypocrisy  and 
cant,  he  called  things  as  he  saw  them 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Predictably,  in  his  legislative  duties 
in  the  Senate,  Wendell  Pigman  found 
himself  at  the  cutting  edge  of  his  as- 
signed issues,  such  as  conservation,  the 
environment,  and  chemical-biological 
warfare.  His  legislative  career  was  an 
effective  marriage  of  new  Ideas  and  vig- 
orous accomplishment.  And  so,  at  his 
death,  his  young  lifetime  was  already 
overflowing  with  landmarks  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  many  causes  he  had  served 
so  well. 

Senator  Prank  CinmcH,  under  whom 
Wendell  had  served  most  recently  as 
legislative  assistant,  appreciated  his  ex- 
traordinary ability.  Representative  Max 
McCarthy,  during  his  congressional  serv- 
ice, knew  him  as  a  strong  right  arm.  And 
I  know  myself  how  highly  Robert  Ken- 
nedy valued  Wendell's  ^llls  and  con- 
tributions. 

At  a  recent  memorial  service,  Wes 
Barthelmes  spoke  about  his  friend  and 
the  men  for  whom  he  worked : 

As  staff  members  on  the  Hiu  say — Wendell 
worked  with  good  people — Senator  Church, 
Congressman  Max  McCarthy  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Each  man  Is  unto  himself  In  his  Inch  of 
time,  but  Wendell  Pigman  shared  certain 
qualities  with  the  three  able  men  for  whom 
he  worked.  All  four  men  were  private  men  In 
•  public  profession.  AU  four  men  shunned 
the  private  sunshine  for  the  uncertainties  of 
public  aSairs.  All  four  men  believed  that  the 
world  into  which  they  were  born  was  not 
working  fairly,  that  It  could  be  made  to  work 
better.  This  knowledge  was  their  strength — 
and  their  burden. 

As  Robert  Kennedy  told  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Capetown  In  South  Africa  on 
hl»  visit  there  In  1966— 

"Oreat  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  in  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  his- 
tory of  this  generation.  It  is  from  numberless 
diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief  that  human 
history  is  shaped.  Each  time  a  man  stands  up 
for  an  ideal,  or  ttcts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
others,  or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he 
sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing 
each  other  from  a  million  different  centers  of 
energy  and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a  cur- 
rent that  can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls 
of  oppression  and  resistance. 

"Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
it  is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It 
is  the  shaping  Impulse  of  America  that 
neither  fate  nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible 
tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  wlU  deter- 


nUne  our  dlstlny.  There  Is  prld 
arrogance,  but  there  is  also 
truth.  In  any  event,  it  is  the 
can  live." 


April 


in  that,  even 

^cperience  and 

only  way  we 


There  can  be  no  question  hat  Wendell 
Pigman  helped  to  write  tte  history  of 
this  generation.  Confront<d  with  our 
moimting  complex  problems  and  contro- 
versial issues.  Congress  needs  more,  not 
fewer,  able  staff  members  ike  WendeU. 
How  Ironic  it  is  that  in  the  very  week 
when  the  Senate  was  seeking  newer  and 
more  effective  ways  to  encou  rage  medical 
science  and  research,  klc  ney  disease 
should  claim  one  of  our  o\  n  ablest  as- 
sistants, 

Robert  Kennedy  was  42  y  'hen  he  died 
and  so  was  Wendell  Pigman  .  To  his  wife 
Nancy  and  his  son  Geoffrey,  I  extend  my 
sympathy  in  their  time  of  loss,  as  well 
as  my  respect  for  their  <wn  courage 
during  his  long  illness.  Pprhaps  it  is 
some  comfort  for  them  now,  to  know  how 
much  Wendell  meant  to  us  iii  the  Senate, 
and  how  much  we  feel  that  Congress  and 
the  coxmtry  are  the  poorer  fbr  his  loss. 

In  "Lycidas,"  one  of  his  grtatest  poems, 
John  Milton  mourned  the  death  of  a 
college  friend- who  had  die<    too  young: 

"Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  a  id  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  ne  rer  sere, 
I   come   to  pluck   yotur  berrl «   harsh   and 

crude. 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  1  ie  mellowing 

year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  oc<  Eision  dear 
Comp>els  me  to  disturb  your  a  iason  due : 
For  Lycidas  Is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not   eft  his  peer." 

As  we  celebrate  Wendell  Plgman's  life 
and  mourn  his  death,  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  friend  and  wise  adviser  know 
also  that  Wendell,  like  Lycl<  as,  hath  not 
left  his  peer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  una  limous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Nolan's  artlc  e  of  appre- 
ciation in  the  Boston  Gli  >be  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mj  r.  26.  1973J 

A  Man  Who  Wobkkd  To  Aj  per  Events 
(By  Martin  F.  Nola  t)  * 

Washington. — WendeU  Plgm  ui  was  a  big, 
gruff  man  who  won  a  Bronz«  Star  in  the 
Korean  War  after  running  av  ay  at  age  16 
to  Join  the  Marine  Corps. 

But  he  was  also  an  Intellect  jal  who  later 
won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  Cornell  and  a 
master's  degree  at  Prlncetfc>n.  Wendell 
Holmes  Pigman  later  became  ode  of  the  face- 
less horde  of  Congressional  "ale  es",  the  legis- 
lative assistants  who  research, '  n'ite  speeches 
and  otherwise  make  their  boss4s  look  states- 
manlike. 

Pigman  worked  for  the  Late  4en.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Sen.  Frank  Church  >f  Idaho  and 
ex-Rep.  Max  McCarthy  of  Nei '  York. 

While  working  for  McCarthy  Pigman  was 
assigned  to  Investigate  a  sub  ect  that  In- 
terested his  boss,  the  US  Army  s  cavalier  at- 
titude towards  a  deadly  arseci^  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

Pigman  helped  make  the  poisonous  mon- 
ogram CBW  into  a  genuine  nat  onal  concern. 
After  6400  sheep  died  myster:  ously  near  a 
nerve-gas  training  site  In  Dugw  ly,  Utah,  Pig- 
man persisted  by  telephoning,  writing,  dig- 


*  Martin   Nolan    U   chief   of 
Washington  Bureau. 
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glng  through  flies  and  other  »urces  and 
otherwise  pleading  with  the  Peniagon  to  tell 
Congress  what  toxic  substances  the  taxpayets 
were  financing. 

After  he  helped  McCarthy  wrl{  e  a  book  on 
CBW,  "The  Ultimate  FoUy",  Pieman  could 
take  some  satisfaction  In  the  res  ultant  pub- 
licity that  led  President  Nixon  lo  order  the 
destruction  of  vast  stores  of  desdly  gases. 

The  President  also  declared  tha  t  the  United 
States  renounced  the  use  of  poll  on  gases  in 
warfare  and  closed  the  Army's  main  CBW 
research  center,  Port  Dietrich  in  Vlaryland. 

Last  week,  WendeU  Plgman's  fi  lends  could 
take  satisfaction  and  thank  him  in  behalf  of 
all  Americans  as  they  attended  This  funeral 
at  the  Cleveland  Park  Congregational  Church. 
His  friends  saluted  him  as  thesf  sang  from 
the  old  hymn,  "God  of  our  Patheit": 

"From  war's  alarms,  from  deadl&  pestilence 

"Be  thy  strong  arm  our  ever  si^re  defense." 

He  died  at  42,  after  shuttlint  back  and 
forth  to  a  kidney  machine  In  Ve  trans'  Hos- 
pital here  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  He 
never  complained. 

His  wife,  Nancy,  had  worked  foi  Sen.  Lever- 
ett  SaltonstaU  of  Massachusett  j  when  he 
had  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy.  "Strange 
bedfeUows,"  WendeU  used  to  say.  After  work, 
they  often  attended  the  games  of  the  late 
Washington  Senators  with  their  s^n,  Geoffrey. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  like  WendeU 
Pigman  on  Capitol  HIU,  plugging  away  each 
day  In  the  obliquely-reflected  glpry  of  their 
leaders.  Pew  were  more  llght-ljearted,  few 
more  dedicated  and  determined  tfaan  he  was. 
And  few  were  more  effective.  [ 

His  friend  Wes  Barthelmes,  iho  worked 
with  him  for  both  Sens.  Kennedy  ^nd  Church, 
read  at  the  funeral  from  a  Robart  Kennedy 
speech  of  1866.  WendeU  Pigman  had  helped 
Kennedy  prepare  for  a  visit  to  Si>uth  Africa, 
where  the  senator  spoke  to  a  university  au- 
dience about  hope: 

"Great  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Pew  wiu  have  the  greatnsss  to  bend 
history  Itself,  but  each  of  us  cm  work  to 
change  a  smaU  portion  of  events  and  in  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  wUl  be  svritten  the 
history  of  this  generation." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
death  of  the  congressional  aldet  Mr.  Wen- 
deU Pigman,  is  a  loss  not  ily  to  his 
employer,  Senator  Frank  ChtJrch,  but  a 
loss  to  all  of  us.  1 

Mr.  Pigman  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion In  his  drive  to  change  thfe  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  chemical  sjd  biologi- 
cal weapons  while  he  was  sej-ving  as  a 
legislative  assistant  to  former  Congress- 
man Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  New  York. 
Although  physically  handicapped  for  the 
last  5  years,  he  worked  hard  and  long, 
both  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoi  ise,  for  the 
Ideas  In  which  he  believed  s>  strongly. 

I  should  like  to  ask  at  this  t  me  unani- 
mose  consent  to  insert  in  th(  Congres- 
sional Record  an  obituary  vhlch  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  His 
untimely  death  at  the  age  jf  42  was 
greeted  by  much  sadness  by 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  All  of 


his  many 
those  who 

knew  him  shared  a  special  h  gh  regard 

for  him.  My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife 

Nancy  and  his  son  Geoffrey. 
There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wendell  Pigman,  Legislative  Aide — Con- 
gress Assistant  Dies — Oppose^  Cremical 
War 

Washington,  March  19. — Wen*ell 
man,  a  Congressional   aide   whc 
reshaping  the  United  States  po  ley 
the  use  of  chemical  and 
weapons,  died  yesterday  In  the  V^erans 


H.  Pig. 

helped  in 

toward 

blolog^al  warfare 

Hos- 
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pltsa  here.  His  age  was  42.  He  had  been  using 
an  artificial  kidney  machine  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Pigman  served  as  legislative  assistant 
to  Representative  Richard  D.  (Max)  Mc- 
Carthy, Democrat  of  upstate  New  York  from 
1969  to  1971,  and  was  instrumental  in  aiding 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  drive  to  change  the 
policy  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
Tlie  White  House  renounced  the  first  use  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  In  November,  1969, 
and  also  announced  a  unilateral  abandon- 
ment of  offensive  biological  warfare  research. 

Alter  Mr.  McCarthy's  defeat  In  New  York 
senatorial  primary  campaigns  In  1970,  Mr. 
Pigman  Joined  the  staff  of  Senator  Prank 
Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  as  a  legislative 
assistant. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Pigman 
attended  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science 
before  enlisting  in  the  Marine  Corps,  where 
he  won  a  Bronze  Star  and  participated  In  the 
Inchon  landing  and  the  capture  of  Seoul 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Pigman  graduated  In  1955  from  Cornell 
University,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  received  a  master's  degree 
from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  until  he  won  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
fellowship  on  Capitol  Hill  In  1964.  He 
then  Joined  the  staff  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Democrat  of  New  York,  as  a  leg- 
islative assistant,  working  there  until  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  1968. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Nancy;  a  son, 
Geoffrey:  his  father,  Augustus  Pigman  of 
New  York,  and  two  brothers,  John  D.  and 
WUllam  A.  Pigman. 


NATIONAL  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK,  APRIL  1 
THROUGH  7 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica, as  part  of  their  celebration  of  Na- 
tional FHA  Week  are  exploring  the  mul- 
tiple roles  of  the  individual  in  family 
and  community  life.  Special  observances 
will  include  active  involvement  in  home, 
civic  and  school  projects,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  leadership,  team  work 
experience,  and  vocational  training. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  FHA 
has  provided  worthwhile  experiences 
which  have  helped  young  men  and 
women  prepare  for  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  future  as  parents 
and  mature  adults. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  has  a 
national  membership  In  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  schools 
overseas.  Its  national  membership  totals 
well  over  a  half  million  girls  and  boys 
in  11,000  chapters.  There  are  some  4,800 
members  of  FHA  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska with  141  chapters  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Because  FHA  is  integrated  into  the 
home  economics  classroom  work  of 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  it  plays 
an  effective  role  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem by  keeping  its  members  involved  in 
activities  that  benefit  not  only  individ- 
uals but  also  families  and  communities. 

FHA  members  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  make  direct  and  positive  contribu- 
tions to  our  society.  This  Senator  extends 
his  good  wishes  to  the  FHA  for  a  job 
well  done. 

One  of  my  letters  from  active  Future 
Homemakers    of    America — Mrs.    Mary 


Ann  Morgan,  of  Red  Cloud,  Nebr.,  an 
FHA  adviser — puts  it  this  way: 

We  observe  National  FHA  Week  because 
we  are  proud  of  our  organization  and  wish 
to  develop  a  public  awareness  of  its  value 
to  young  people.  As  a  part  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics education  program,  FHA  makes 
learning  mean  something  tangible  and  af- 
fords us  opportunities  to  make  direct  con- 
tributions to  society.  Belonging  to  the  or- 
ganization keeps  us  Involved  in  activities 
which  benefit  us  not  only  as  Individuals  but 
as  family  and  community  members,  serving 
as  a  bridge  between  the  classroom,  the  home 
and  the  community. 


YOUTH  HELP  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  an  outstanding  program 
in  New  York  where  teenagers  provide 
essential  services  for  old  people  who  are 
poor  and  who  are  limited  by  physical 
handicaps.  Known  as  SCOPE  n,  an  acro- 
nym for  Seniors,  Community  Outreach  to 
the  Elderly,  this  program  represents  an 
important  new  dimension  in  the  involve- 
ment ol  youth  in  services  to  people. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  program  I 
had  in  mind  in  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posal I  presented  in  the  Senate  last  May 
on  jobs  and  opportunities  for  youth, 
where  I  discussed  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  programs  of  paid  jobs  for  youth 
in  vitally  needed  community  sen'ices. 

The  teenagers  in  the  SCOPE  II  pro- 
gram have  been  selected  because  they 
need  the  money,  and  they  can  earn  $1.85 
an  hour  for  up  to  18  hours  per  week  doing 
marketing,  laundering,  and  cleanup 
chores  for  homebound  elderly  persons 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  talking 
and  visting  with  them. 

In  the  process,  the  teenagers  them- 
selves are  learning  many  vital  lessons — 
about  loneliness  in  old  age,  and  about 
respect  for  human  dignity.  And  they 
have  been  led  to  a  serious  reevaluation 
of  their  attitudes  toward  old  age,  and 
to  a  recognition  of  the  serious  problems 
of  m-aintaining  self-respect  and  trying 
to  get  along  on  a  limited  income.  This  Is 
truly  a  program  which  effectively  bridges 
the  ag<!  gap,  about  which  there  has  been 
increasing  concern  in  our  society  as  the 
population  of  those  over  age  65  has  con- 
tinued to  expand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Virginia  Lee  Warren, 
entitled  "Teenagers  Who  Help  Look  After 
the  Elderly,"  and  appearing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 13. 1973,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'nmes,  Feb.  13,  1973] 
Teenagers  Who  Help  Look  Aiter  the 
Elderly 
(By  Virginia  Lee  Warren) 
It's   hard   to   say   who   is   being   benefited 
more:    (1)    the  old   people  who  are  alone, 
usually  existing  below  the  poverty  level  but 
often  too  proud  to  go  on  relief,  and  some- 
times with  physical  handicaps  severe  enough 
to  keep  them  from  going  outside  their  liv- 
ing-quarters, or  (2)   the  teenagers  who  are 
helping  to  look  after  them. 

While  what  the  elderly  are  gaining  is 
easy  to  see — they  can  have  things  like  their 
marketing  done,  errands  run,  their  places 
straightened  up — what  the  young  people 
are  getting  out  of  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious. 


True,  they  are  getting  paid  81.85  an  hour 
and  they  may  work  as  many  as  18  hours  a 
week.  Furthermore,  they  have  been  selected 
because  they  need  the  money. 

But  they  are  also  getting  less  tangible 
benefits  and  these  may  turn  out  to  be  Just 
as  valuable.  At  least  that  is  the  hope  of 
sponsors  of  the  program,  which  is  bringing 
some  of  the  old  and  a  few  of  the  young  tr.- 
gether  on  the  middle  East  Side. 

Anne  Charnow,  who  used  to  be  with  the 
Youth  Corps  and  is  now  in  charge  of  th« 
teenagers  in  this  new  program — SCOPE  TI 
it's  called — says  she  is  continually  askine 
herself,  "How  much  are  these  boys  and  girls 
learning  about  what  It  Is  like  to  be  old 
and  have  very  little  means?" 

MUCH    wondering 

She  also  wonders  whether  the  experiences 
these  young  people  are  now  having  are  lead- 
ing them  to  consider  what  society  is  doing 
about  the  elderly — and  what  society  is  do- 
ing to  help  the  young  to  understand  the 
problems  that  come  with  old  age. 

"We  like  to  think,"  Mrs.  Charnow  said, 
"that  the  young  people  are  also  being  helped 
to  think  of  their  own  old  age  and  to  under- 
stand their  own  parents'  getting  old  and 
dying." 

As  Mrs.  Charnow  spoke  she  was  getting 
ready  to  conduct  the  weekly  session  that 
the  11  girls  and  four  boys  in  the  program 
must  attend  in  order  to  learn  how  to  min- 
ister to  their  clients.  The  sessions  are  held 
at  Lenox  HiU  Neighborhood  Association; 
this  is  the  organization  that  Is  sponsoring 
SCOPE,  an  acronym  for  Seniors,  Commu- 
nity Outreach  Program  to  the  Elderly.  It's 
divided  into  two  parts  and  the  teenagers 
come  under  the  second  part  of  it. 

SCOPE  I.  through  the  New  York  State 
Office  for  the  Aging,  pays  people  who  want 
to  supplement  their  Social  Security  to  visit 
and  help  the  homebound  elderly.  Such  work- 
ers are  called  Senior  Aides. 

At  present  only  teen-agers  who  live  or 
go  to  school  In  the  YorkvlUe  area  are  eligible 
to  be  iu  SCOPE  n. 

During  this  particular  session  the  16  car- 
ried on  improvised  dialogues — ^the  kind  called 
role-playlug — with  one  of  the  young  people 
pretending  to  be  an  old  person  and  another 
young  person  pretending  to  be  there  to  help. 
Through  the  dialogues,  whose  themes  were 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Charnow,  the  boys  and 
girls  learned  the  following: 

They  are  not  to  gossip  about  their  clients. 
("This  old  woman  has  four  sons  and  they 
don't  do  one  thing  for  her.") 

They  are  not  to  offer  medical  advice.  ("My 
father  had  swelling  in  the  legs  like  yours 
but  his  doctor  got  him  well  right  away.") 

They  are  not  to  apply  pressure.  ("After  I 
do  your  shopping  I'm  going  to  clean  your 
room  because  it  looks  pretty  awful,  and  I'll 
put  away  a  lot  of  this  stuff  for  you.") 

gaining  their  trust 

111  the  playlet  the  girl  impersonating  an 
old  woman  said  she  didn't  want  her  place 
cleaned  and  seemed  hvirt  by  the  suggestion. 
"You  came  to  do  my  shopping,  so  do  that." 

"There,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Charnow.  "If 
someone  doesn't  want  a  room  straightened 
up.  leave  it  alone.  Some  old  people  like  clut- 
ter. Besides,  no  one  likes  being  told  that  his 
or  her  place  Is  a  mess." 

"At  first  a  lot  of  the  clients  wont  let  you 
do  anything."  complained  16-year-old  Rose- 
marie  DeRosa.  who  joined  the  program  only 
last  month. 

"You  have  to  gain  their  trust."  put  In 
Efraim  Torres,  17,  who  has  been  In  SCOPE 
II  since  September. 

Efraim  has  had  a  harder  time  than  most; 
in  the  YorkvlUe  section  his  dark  skin  makes 
him  suspect  as  he  goes  into  the  all-white 
buildings  that  characterize  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  he's  learned  to  handle  the  problem 
and  says  he  now  wants  to  be  a  social  worker. 
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"Rlglxt  now  I'm  going  to  an  old  lady  for 
an  hour  five  days  a  week,"  he  said,  "and  I 
walk  her  dog  and  we  talk.  She  has  a  wheel- 
chair but  doesn't  use  It;  she  likes  crutches 
better.  We  have  good  talks.  At  first  she  was 
worried  about  my  color  but  then  one  day 
she  said  someone  had  told  her  that  some 
people  were  left  In  the  oven  a  little  longer 
and  that  made  them  darker."  Sfralm  related 
this  theory  without  rancor;  Indeed,  there 
wtu  an  almost  amused  tolerance. 

He  was  surprised  when  asked  If  the  woman 
had  objected  to  having  a  strapping  17-year- 
old  assigned  to  her.  "Ob,  no."  he  said.  "It  was 
Just  the  color  that  bothered  her." 

The  fact  Is  that  girls  usually  have  women 
for  clients  and  boys  have  men,  but  It  has 
been  found  that  the  boys  get  along  unusually 
well  with  old  women;  since  75  per  cent  of  the 
elderly  persons  In  the  program  are  women, 
each  of  the  four  boys  has  some  of  them  for 
clients. 

Jehan  de  Noue,  for  instance,  who  came 
here  from  France  six  years  ago  when  he  was 
10,  goes  to  a  French-woman  In  her  80's  for 
one  hour  twice  a  week.  "She's  sick  but  can  be 
up  aroimd  a  Uttle,"  is  the  way  Jehan  de- 
scribes this  client.  He  does  her  marketing, 
takes  her  laundry  to  the  laimdromat  and 
then — what  probably  means  most  to  the  old 
woman — he  writes  letters  for  her  In  French. 
"And  we  sit  and  talk  about  France." 

A  WHXINCMZSS  TO   USTEN 

A  Visit  to  71 -year-old  James  Oould  found 
18-year-old  John  Vasquez  ready  to  take  out 
the  laundry.  Mr.  Gould  lives  on  the  top  flopr 
of  a  5-8tory  walkup  and  his  room  is  barely 
big  enough  to  hold  a  single  bed,  a  bureau,  a 
small  chest,  an  even  smaller  table  and  a 
chair.  Mr.  Gould  referred  to  the  closest,  but 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  small  shelf  with  some 
hooks  from  which  bis  clothes  were  sus- 
pended; there  was  not  even  a  curtain 
around  it. 

Mr.  Oould,  who  used  to  drive  a  taxi,  broke 
his  hip  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  uses  a  cane. 
"Well,  I  don't  really  use  It,"  he  said.  "I  Just 
carry  it." 

His  manner  was  Jaunty  and  he  said  he  goes 
up  and  down  the  Ave  flights  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  keep  from  getting  stiff.  "I 
don't  like  to  go  out  on  the  sidewalk,  though; 
too  many  people  and  the  pavement's  uneven. 
But  I  do  go  to  the  place  next  door  to  eat."  He 
goes  there  once  a  day. 

It  Is  plain  that  what  he  values  in  the  teen- 
ager who  has  been  sent  to  him  Is  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  In  addition  to  running  errands. 
John  confirmed,  with  a  smile,  that  "Mr. 
Gould  Is  a  great  talker." 

One  of  the  girls  who  is  carrying  a  full  18- 
hour  schedule  is  17-year-old  Mary  Mc- 
Monigle,  who  was  hard  at  work  mopping  the 
linoleum-covered  fioors  in  the  tiny  first-floor 
apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Augus- 
tine when  a  visitor  walked  In. 

QrrALinCATIONS  ARE   MANY 

The  client  Is  Mrs.  Augustine,  who  Is  in  her 
late  70s  and  had  her  right  leg  amputated  a 
few  years  ago;  later  she  broke  her  right  hip 
and  is  now  In  a  wheelchair.  But  when  Mary 
takes  out  the  laundry  it  is  for  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Auerustine.  He  is  85  and  recently  re- 
turned from  a  long  stay  in  a  hospital.  He  used 
to  be  a  chauffeur. 

"We've  been  married  58  years,"  said  Mrs. 
Augustine  cheerfully.  Then  she  added,  "I'm  a 
hairdresser,"  using  the  present  tense  al- 
though she  has  not  worked  for  years.  Re- 
cently she  had  cataracts  removed. 

How  are  the  old  people  found  who  are  to 
be  helped  by  the  teen-agers?  Around  4,000 
elderly  are  living  below  the  poverty  level  in 
the  SCOPE  area,  bordered  by  59th  Street, 
Third  Avenue,  89th  Street  and  the  East  Riv- 
er. Referrals  are  made  by  social  workers, 
visiting  nurses,  clergymen  or,  fairly  often, 
by  neighbors. 

Then  SCOPE  I  sends  a  Senior  Aide  to  call 
upon  the  man  or  woman  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  and  whether  a  teen-ager  should 


be  assigned.  At  present  the  1  i  young  people 
In  SCOPE  n  are  helping  to  IciA  after  50  old 
people.  Their  $1.85  an  hour  comes  from  a 
grant  of  $36,000  given  by  thaj  Vincent  Astor 
Fo\mdatlon  for  1973. 

To  qualify  for  SCOPE  II  fche  teen-agers 
must  be  at  least  15  years  old,  lave  out-going 
personalities,  a  sense  of  res  ponslblllty,  be 
conscientious  and  willing  to  take  guidance. 
They  are  required  to  flU  out  Retailed  reports 
on  all  their  activities. 

"At  first  the  elderly  person 
frightened   at   the    thought 
coming  in."  said  Ellen  Brown, 
for  SCOPE.  But  while  there 
henslon  at  first,  most  of  th« 
women  come  around  quickly 
o*  Eugene  Weiss,  77,  who  defecrlbes  himself 
as  "about  90  per  cent  helplesi  ." 

Of  his  teen-ager,  Jehan  de  ^oue,  Mr.  Weiss 
said  the  other  day,  "I  wondered  In  the  be- 
ginning how  it  would  work  oi4t;  there's  such 
a  gap  in  our  ages.  But  now 
to  his  visits;  I  don't  know  w 
without  him." 
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A  NEW  DECLARATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldefit,  George  W. 
Kelly,  the  distinguished  Editor  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chrotiicle  in  my 
home  Sta'-^  of  Tennessee, [was  recently 
selected  as  the  national  fiikt  place  win- 
ner in  the  editorial  divlsim  of  the  an- 
nual Freedoms  Foundation  Awards. 

Mr.  Kelly's  editorial,  "A  kew  Declara- 
tion." eloquently  evaluatesithe  relation- 
ship of  the  independence  atnd  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  Americnn  people. 

This  thoughtful  editorial  was  written 
as  part  of  Mr.  Kelly's  daily  responsibility 
as  editor,  with  no  thought  of  an  award. 
It  is  typical  of  his  fine  jouriiallstic  work. 

I  believ"!  that  all  our  citiz  ;ns  can  bene- 
fit from  reflection  on  the  efsential  truth 
of  the  message  of  "A  New 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
Mr.  Kelly's  editorial  be  ottered  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iji  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Independence  Is  at  the  hear 
can  dream. 

Independence  and  freedom. 

Independence  from  tyranny 
from  subjugation,  independe  ice 
trol  of  thought,  speech,  prea  > 
sembly,   movement,   work. 

Since  1776  we  have 
a  people  dedicated  to  the 
"all  men   are   created  equal 
are  endowed  by  their  Create  • 
unalienable    rights,    that 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 

Today  we  honor  the  docuilient 
bodies  these  tenets — the  Declaration 
pendence.    Fovir    years    from 
ceremonies  in  the  50  states, 
the  Declaration's  200th  birth4ay 

Two  hundred  years  of 

How  wonderful  to 
ous  to  have  and  to  hold ! 

On  this  Independence  Day 
we  recall  the  words  and  the 
that  gave  them  birth,  and  si^ell 
In  the   knowledge   that   we 
pendent  citizens  of  the 
world  has  known.  We  can 
be  as  we   choose,  subject 
enacted  within   the   framework 
for  the  protection  of  us  all 
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of  \is  endowed  with  "unalletable  rights" 
which  we  can  Invoke  with  certainty  if  some 
person,  or  our  government,  tfleads  on  us! 
Every  one  of  us  a  free  agent;  every  man  a 
king! 

Ah  yes  but  ah  no!  There  is  such  a  fragile 
thread  between  freedcm  and  license.  There 
is  such  a  tenuous  demarcation  between  in- 
dependence and  abuse  of  lndep<  ndence.  And 
there  is  such  a  broad  gap,  of  «n,  between 
the  Uteral  letter  of  the  law  aiid  the  spirit 
thereof. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Anericans  are 
insisting  on  "doing  their  own  tbing"  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  "rights,'!  even  if  the 
thing  they  are  doing  does  grievous  public 
harm,  perhaps  we  need  to  re-^valuate  ova 
Independence.  If  we  carry  Independence  so 
far  that  we  place  our  interest,  ot  our  group's, 
above  that  of  our  nation,  we  court  chaos. 
If  we  insist  upon  our  individ|ial  rights  to 
the  point  that  we  do  violence  to  the  rights 
of  others,  we  destroy  the  meaning  of  aU 
rights. 

Independence  Is  a  cherished  word.  It  in- 
spires. Dependence  Is  a  word  s>oken  apolo- 
getically; it  does  not  Inspire. 

Yet  perhaps,  at  this  point  in  our  national 
history  we  need  to  recognize  uU  of  us  are 
dependent  as  weU  as  Independent.  And 
maybe  we  should  adopt  some  declaration  or 
document  saying  so. 

Such  a  dociunent  would  stjrt  with  the 
proposition  that  our  govemmei  t  Is  depend- 
ent upon  its  citizens,  not  vice  ve  rsa,  and  that 
positive  unity  of  pvirpose  must  exist  among 
those  citizens  if  our  nation  is  to  be  great. 
Diverse  we  surely  are,  being  a  iknd  of  many 
races,  many  creeds  and  many  philosophies, 
but  we  are  dependent  upon  one  another  in 
the  things  that  count — the  prtservation  of 
national  purpose,  national  faith,  national 
strength,  national  morality,  rvery  person 
needs  every  other  person.  No  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself;  none  can  ( ontribute  to 
the  overall  good  If  he  insists  oi  "doing  his 
own  thing"  to  the  extent  tha;  he  ignores 
everybody  else. 

We  are  dependent  In  so  ma:iy  ways.  We 
are  dependent  upon  free  spe«:h  and  free 
press.  If  we  Insist  upon  having  our  say  but 
try  to  silence  those  who  have  other  views, 
we  invite  someone  to  silence  is.  If  we  cry 
out  for  control  of  the  press  because  we 
think  freedom  of  the  press  Is  Ueing  abused, 
we  invite  the  shutting  off  of  information 
that  is  vital  to  our  own  freedori. 

If  we  carry  Independence  to  the  point  of 
advancing  our  own  business,  Dr  cause,  or 
politics,  or  even  religion,  withoi  t  any  regard 
to  the  businesses,  causes  or  politics  or  reli- 
gions of  others,  we  may  succee<  1  for  a  while 
but  we  isolate  ourselves  fron  our  fellow 
beings  and  they.  In  turn,  isolate  themselves 
from  us.  We  lose  the  Joy  of  association,  of 
togetherness,  or  shared  expsriences,  of 
wholesome  competition,  of  positive  depend- 
ency of  one  individual  upon  another. 

If  we  insist  doggedly  upon  oui  rights,  even 
If  these  rights  encroach  upon  tl  e  rights  and 
Interests  of  others,  we  violate  the  certain 
principle  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  unselfish  fu  actionlng  of 
all  its  parts. 

Thus  when  we  move  Into  thi  streets  and 
block  traffic  .  .  . 

When  we  organize  a  campiu  demonstra- 
tion and  Interrupt  classes  .  .  . 

When  we  Interfere  with  a  poll  tlcal  gather- 
ing or  convention,  or  a  legisla  ure  or  con- 
gress. In  the  name  of  freedom  o  do  this  or 
that  .  .  . 

When  we  use  the  right  to  strike,  even 
though  this  may  conflict  with  some  other 
person's  right  to  work  .  .  . 

When  we  shout  down  some  one  who  is 
trying  to  say  something  becauEe  we  do  not 
like  what  he  wants  to  say  .  .  . 

When  we  do  any  of  these  thlr  gs — or  many 
others  that  could  be  catalog  led — we  are 
carrying  independence  over  th  s  brink  and 
giving  no  thought  to  the  prlr  clple  of  de- 
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pendency  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion and  its  people  rests. 

On  this  Independence  Day,  let  us  reflect 
utx>n  the  truth  that  independence  and  free- 
dom, true  independence  and  freedom,  can 
not  be  sustained  unless  we  are  willing  to 
undergird  them  with  the  practice  of  de- 
pendence— one  group  on  another,  one  person 
on  another — to  the  end  that  the  brother- 
hood trf  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God 
shall  prevail  in  aU  things. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  pubhshed  in  the  Maich  21  issue 
of  the  Wasliington  Star-News  under  the 
byline  of  Ruth  Dean  which  reported  that 
a  conference  of  city  criminal  justice  plan- 
ners from  45  U.S.  cities  had  concluded 
that  the  Nation's  city  streets  are  safer 
today  than  they  were  5  years  ago. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  these 
laige  city  criminal  justice  administrators 
at  their  first  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  read  of  their  support  for  the 
programs  of  the  Law  Enforcemerit  As- 
sistance Administration  created  by  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 — legislation 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  consponsor- 
ing  in  the  Senate.  I  read  with  special  in- 
terest of  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
city  planners  that  LEAA  funds  to  the 
cities  might  be  substantially  reduced 
through  passage  of  the  administration's 
law  enforcement  special  revenue  shar- 
ing bill — a  bill  I  introduced  into  the  93d 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  address  these  remarks 
to  that  concern. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Urban  Criminal  Justice  Plarmers 
I  stressed  several  points  which  deserve 
to  be  repeated  here.  I  can  appreciate  their 
concern,  and  so  does  the  axtainistration. 
But,  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  en- 
forcement will  give  the  cities  and  States 
precisely  what  they  have  always 
wanted — the  funds,  the  freedom,  and  the 
flexibility.  With  sjiecial  revenue  sharing 
for  law  enforcement,  the  cities  will  not 
have  to  go  to  their  State  officials  x^ith 
their  hats  in  their  hands.  Because  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  retains  the  variable 
passthrough  formula  that  was  so  efifec- 
tive  in  the  LEAA  progiam,  the  cities  will 
receive  the  fimds  they  need. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  be 
some  sort  of  block  grant  directly  to  the 
cities.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  conten- 
tion. Cities  are  political  subdivisions  of 
a  State — and  they  must  be  part  of  a 
statewide  effort  to  reduce  and  prevent 
crime  and  delinquency.  Effective  anti- 
crime  planning  can  be  done  only  on  a 
statewide  level.  It  cannot  be  done  in  iso- 
lation in  every  city,  town,  hamlet,  or 
State  agency.  Crime  is  different  place  to 
place — in  both  amoimt  and  kind.  Tlie 
admmistration's  bill  makes  specific  pro- 
vision for  substantial  funding  to  those 
cities  and  urban  areas  that  experience  a 
high  incidence  of  crime.  It  calls  for  an 
adequate  allocation  of  funds  to  meet  the 
respective  needs  of  the  cities  and 
counties. 

LEAA  has  in  the  past,  and  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  under  special  revenue 
sharing,  to  get  the  funds  to  the  cities, 
and  to  assist  in  making  the  Nation's  city 
streets  safe  for  all  theh-  citizens. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Star-News  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  21, 

1973) 

Safety  itt  the  Streets 

(By  Ruth  Dean) 

Are  the  nation's  city  streets  safer  than 
they  were  five  years  ago? 

A  random  svurvey  of  city  criminad  Justice 
planners,  who  wound  up  a  two-day  meeting 
here  yesterday,  indicates  that  they"  think  so. 

With  funding  from  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Agency  Administra- 
tion— created  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1963 — the  planners  point  out  that: 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  cut  serious 
crime  from  200  reported  daUy  arrests  to  less 
than  100. 

Louisville  is  reducing  crime  by  correcting 
Juvenile  delinquency   at  its  source. 

New  York's  institution  of  separate  nar- 
cotics felony  courts  and  treatment  centers 
lor  heroin  addicts  is  lowering  incidence  of 
street  crime. 

San  Francisco  law  enforcement  officers'  10- 
second  access  to  sophisticated  police  infor- 
mation computers  is  facilitating  immediate 
street  arrests. 

I'he  planners,  however,  fear  that  this  trend 
may  be  reversed  if  revenue  sharing  spreads 
LEAA  funds  so  thinly  that  they  are  siphoned 
Indiscriminately  to  small  municipalities  with 
low  crime  rates  rather  than  to  big  cities 
where  the  greatest  concentration  of  crime 
exists. 

This  concern  brought  administrators  from 
45  U3.  major  cities  for  their  fijst  conference 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

They  talked  of  the  prospect  of  the  1968 
Safe  Streets  Act  running  out  in  June,  and 
Introduction  In  its  place  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate legislation  spelling  out  the  administra- 
tion's revenue-sharing  goals  for  law  enforce- 
msnt. 

The  group  presented  position  papers,  and 
heard  talks  by  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  D- 
Ohlo,  and  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  R-Neb., 
chief  architect  of  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act 
who  introduced  the  administration's  new 
version  of  the  act  last  week. 

"We  want  to  see  the  money  go  where  the 
crime  is,"  said  conference  chairman  Stephen 
T.  Porter  of  Louisville,  summing  up  his  fel- 
low planners'  key  concern.  Bluntly,  he  added : 
"Two-thirds  of  the  serious  crimes  occur  In 
the  cities  or  their  suburbs." 

Porter  described  what  LEAA  funding  has 
done  in  his  own  Louisville  area. 

"We  decided  to  put  the  money  into  people 
programs,"  he  said.  "Our  major  objective  was 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  how  to  provide 
alternatives  to  detention." 

The  planners  said  that  "something  In  be- 
tween" had  to  be  found  to  avoid  the  extremi- 
ties of  sending  the  chUd  back  to  a  broken 
home  or  to  an  Institution  where  he  would  be 
labeled  a  "delinquent  and  do  all  he  could  to 
live  up  to  It."  Porter  said. 

The  solution  was  "small  group  homes," 
housing  8-to-lO  kids  with  a  resident  couple 
(husband  and  wife),  one  of  whom  Is  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker,  who  provide  substi- 
tute parental  care. 

The  LEAA  funds  also  support  "alternate 
schools"  for  children  who  have  Just  finished 
six-month  correctional  Institution  sentences. 
The  schools  provide  special  counseling  and 
refresher  teaching,  so  the  child  can  go  back 
to  his  old  school  without  being  slapped  again 
with  the  "delinquent"  image. 

William  Van  Dyke  attributed  the  Districts 
dramatically  reduced  crime  rate  to  the  infu- 
sion of  LEA.\  funds,  which  enabled  the  may- 
or's office  to  put  more  police  on  the  streets 
on  overtime  pay  during  the  Interim  period 


until  congressional  authorization  for  mora 
police  hlriug  could  be  filled. 

Treatment  of  heroin  addicts  with  approxi- 
mately $i  million  of  USAA  funds  to  date,  also 
accoimts  for  the  lowered  D.C.  crime  index. 
Van  Dyke  said. 

For  a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  Federal 
funding  for  crime  prevention  Is  a  minuscule 
portion  of  the  city's  crime  budget. 

"We  get  $26  million  in  LEAA  funds,"  Henry 
Ruth  said.  "By  comparison  that's  Just  150th 
of  the  $35  million  the  city  Is  spending  on  new 
street  lighting  alone." 

"But  you  can't  expect  LEAA  money  Itself 
to  reduce  crime:  it  has  to  be  built  in  to 
the  larger  city's  anti-crime  policy."  said 
Ruth,  who  is  criminal  Justice  planning  di- 
rector for  New  York. 

Thus,  the  $25  million  has  been  pouied  into 
effective  anti-drug  programs,  including  a  re- 
ordering cf  the  court  system.  The  latter  in- 
cludes the  setting  of  a  "major  offense  bureau" 
in  the  district  attorney's  office  to  ftive  prior- 
ity to  cases.  Ruth  said,  and  setting  up  of 
narcotics  lelony  courts,  "which  has  resulted 
in  higher  pleas  of  guUty  to  niore  serious 
crimes  and  getting  more  severe  sentences." 

Tnat,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  54,000 
drug  addicts  arc  under  treatment  today  com- 
pared with  12,000  two  years  ago,  Ruth  points 
out.  has  brought  an  18  percent  reduction  In 
crime  between  1971  and  1972.  "We've  had  a 
big  drop  in  larceny,  burglary  and  auto  theft 
crimes."  he  said. 

W^llliam  J.  Mallen.  former  deputy  district 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  said:  'Depend- 
ing on  what  part  of  town,  he  would  feel 
safe  on  the  streets  now  in  the  reside.itial 
areas;   some  other  areas,  no." 

The  Haight-Ashbury  district — now  desert- 
ed by  the  flower  children  of  the  60s — "Is 
coming  back  as  a  residential  neighborhood," 
Mallen  said.  "Crime  is  on  the  decline  and 
it's  a  nice  neighborhood  now.  You  can  make 
a  lot  ol  money  buying  property  there." 

He  said  LEAA  funds  about  one-fiftieth  of 
what  the  city  spends  to  combat  the  6,000 
serious  crimes  committed  per  100.000  popu- 
lation— twice  the  California  state  average. 

The  money  has  been  spent  mainly,  he 
says,  to  beef  up  the  police  force  and  to  com- 
puterize the  central  police  Information  data 
system.  As  a  result,  according  to  Mallen. 
a  policeman  on  the  beat  can  call  into  a 
central  w.irrant  bureau  and  get  a  lO-second 
readout  on  an  arrest  suspect.  "It  helps  In 
quick  apprehension,"  he  said. 


EARTH  WEEK 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  interest 
in  Earth  Week  has  been  rapidly  building 
around  the  Nation  and  signs  of  entliusi- 
astic  supix>rt  for  this  annual  environ- 
mental observance  are  apparent  at  all 
levels. 

Recently,  all  Senators  were  invited  to 
cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
which  designates  April  9-15  as  Earth 
Week.  So  far,  62  Senators,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  have  joined  as 
cosponsors.  We  welcome  further  support 
and  once  again  invite  Senators  to  add 
their  names  as  cosix)nsors. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  45  of  the  Nation's  Governors 
have  proclaimed  Earth  Week,  and  more 
proclamations  are  ai'riving  every  day. 
Twenty-one  national  educational  and  en- 
vironmental organizations  are  once  again 
supporting  Earth  Week. 

This  year,  Elarth  Week  will  place  a  spe- 
cial educational  emphasis  on  energy  con- 
servation, one  of  the  most  important  en- 
vironmental problems  of  this  decade. 

The  Wisconsin  city  of  Burlington  will 
participate  in  a  unique  experiment  that 
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•Rill  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  the  need  for  energy  conservation, 
and  the  importance  of  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  that  area.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
describe  that  experiment  here. 

From  April  10  to  11,  Burlington  citizens 
will  take  part  in  an  energy  slowdown. 
All  members  of  the  community  will  be 
asked  by  the  mayor,  John  H.  Thate,  to 
reduce  their  consumption  of  all  types  of 
energy  to  the  1950's  level — or  50  percent 
of  their  current  consumption.  They  will 
use  their  Ingenuity  In  demonstrating 
their  involvement. 

Commercial  establishments  in  this  city 
of  8,000  south  of  Milwaukee  will  par- 
ticipate by  reducing  their  electrical 
lighting  and  heating.  Some  retailers  plan 
to  hold  sales  on  items  which  require  no 
energy  or  which  help  to  conserve  energy. 

While  it  would  not  be  practical  for 
Industries  to  shut  down  or  slow  down 
production,  they  will  encourage  employ- 
ees to  limit  the  use  of  automobiles  driven 
to  work  and  to  walk,  cycle  or  use  car 
pools  instead. 

A  key  feature  of  the  city's  experiment 
will  involve  12  Burlington  families  who 
will  participate  in  a  controlled  demon- 
stration on  energy  use. 

For  2  weeks  prior  to  Earth  Week,  these 
families  will  keep  dally  records  of  their 
normal  energy  consumption,  which  will 
be  averaged  on  a  daily  basis. 

For  a  24-hour  period  during  Earth 
Week,  beginning  at  6  a.m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10,  the  12  families  will  be 
rationed  three  major  types  of  fuel — elec- 
tricity, natural  gas,  and  gasoline.  The 
ration  will  be  based  on  1950  consump- 
tion levels,  or  50  percent  of  current  con- 
sumption. 

Five  of  the  12  families  will  be  given 
their  rations  and  told  how  to  conserve 
the  energy  available.  Another  5  families 
will  be  given  their  rations,  but  will  not  be 
instructed  on  energy  conservation.  They 
will  be  expected  to  devise  their  own  pro- 
gram for  conservation. 

The  two  remaining  families  will  have 
the  toughest  assignment.  They  will  be 
put  on  an  energy  ration  based  on  the 
world's  average  consumption  of  energy, 
which  is  six  to  eight  times  less  than  the 
average  energy  consumption  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  last  two  families  will  use  only 
one-sixth  of  the  energy  they  would  nor- 
mally use— or  one-twelfth  of  the  1950 
consumption  level  that  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  measure  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

Devices  will  be  placed  on  the  lawn 
of  each  demonstration  home  to  record  on 
an  hour-by-hour  basis  how  the  family 
is  getting  along  on  its  allotted  fuel  ration. 
If,  and  when,  a.  family  runs  out  of  an 
allotment,  that  hour  will  be  noted. 

The  Burlington  experiment  should 
make  two  things  very  clear.  The  first  is 
that  we  face  an  impending  energy  crisis 
in  this  coimtry.  If  we  keep  using  energy 
at  present  rates,  we  will  double  our  con- 
sumption by  1987— just  14  years  away. 
Yet  we  already  face  the  prospect  of 
shortages  and  in  some  cases  complete 
depletion  of  energy  supplies.  Our  do- 
mestic supplies  of  oil  are  estimated  to  be 
10  years  at  current  levels  of  consump- 
tion. This  country's  supply  of  natural 
gas  may  last  only  11  years. 
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We  can,  of  course,  eu  in  the  past, 
draw  from  foreign  reserve  .  But  that  is  at 
best  a  short-term  answer  since  the  de- 
mands of  the  rest  of  the  y  rorld  will  limit 
availability. 

As  supplies  grow  short<  r,  the  costs  to 
the  consumer  will  rise.  Some  experts 
are  predicting  gasoline  prices  in  this 
coimtry  will  reach  the  ]  luropean  level 
of  80  cents  to  $1  per  gall  )n  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  price  of  ni  ,tural  gas  may 
double  in  the  next  2  years.  Predictions 
are  that  fuel  oil  costs  coi  Id  increase  20 
percent  in  the  next  3  s  ;ars.  And  the 
cost  of  electricity  could  jo  up  a  third 
in  the  next  5  years. 

In  view  of  predicted  f ut  ure  fuel  short- 
ages and  cost  escaJatioi  s,  the  energy 
problem  is  everyone's  problem.  For  this 
reason,  the  Burlington  de  tnonstration  is 
both  timely  and  meaningful. 

The  second  thing  we  cpn  learn  from 
the  Burlington  experime|it  is  that  the 
average  citizen  can  take  iteaningful  and 
effective  steps  to  conserve  energy. 

Households  in  this  country  use  fully 
one-fifth  of  all  the  energy  consumed,  yet 
some  30  to  35  percent  of  that  energy  Is 
wasted.  Automobiles  use  one-eighth  of 
the  energy  consumed  in    his  country. 

By  making  environm  mtally  sound 
choices  in  heating  their  h  )mes  and  buy- 
ing their  automobiles,  Americans  can 
make  major  reductions  ii,  the  amounts 
of  energy  used. 

If  the  Burlington  expi  rlment  makes 
the  average  person  thi  ik  about  the 
energy  problem  and  whai  he  can  do  to 
help  solve  it,  it  will  hav«  accomplished 
a  great  deal. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimouj  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  Sei  ate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2,  the  following  (  2  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors: 

List  op   Additional   C<  sponsors 

Sen.  James  S.  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.),  Sen. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (Teni.),  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  (Ind.),  Sen.  J.  Glenn  :  Jeall  Jr.,  (Md.), 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  (Tex.),  3en.  Alan  Bible 
(Nev.),  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden  Jr.  (Del.),  Sen. 
BUI  Brock  (Tenn),  Sen.  Ed  vard  W.  Brooke 
(Mass.),  Sen.  Quentln  N.  Bu  dlclc  (N.  Dak.), 
Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon  (Ne  ■.),  Sen.  Clifford 
P.  Case  (N.J.). 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (Fls .) ,  Sen.  Prank 
Church  (Idaho),  Sen.  Marlov  W.  Cook  (Ky.), 
Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (N.H.),  lien.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (Calif.),  Sen.  Robert  Dele  (Kans.),  Sen. 
Pete  V.  Domenlcl  (N.  Mex.] ,  Sen.  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck  (Colo.),  Sen.  Tho]  aas  P.  Eagleton 
(Mo.),  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong  (Hawaii),  Sen. 
Mike  Gravel  (Alaska),  Sen.  Edward  J.  Gur- 
ney  (Fla.). 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (W  to.).  Sen.  PhUlp 
A.  Hart  (Mich.),  Sen.  Pl<  yd  K.  Haskell 
(Colo.),  Sen.  William  D.  Hat  tiaway  (Maine), 
Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings  (S.C]  ,  Sen.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston  (Ky.).  Sen.  Ha -old  E.  Hughes 
(Iowa) ,  Sen.  Hubert  Humphr  sy  (Minn.) ,  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  (Hawaii),  Sen  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (Wash.).  Sen.  Jacob  K  Javits  (N.Y.), 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy   (llass.). 

Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (W  jsh.) ,  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  (Mont.),  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee 
(Wyo.),  Sen.  George  McGo  ern  (S.  Dak.), 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (N.  i.) ,  Sen.  Walter 
P.  Mondale  (Minn.),  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss 
(Utah),  Sen.  Edmund  8.  \  uskle  (Maine), 
Sen.  Sam,Nunn  (Ga.),  Sen,  Bob  Packwood 
(Greg),  Sen.  John  O.  Past  ire  (R.I.),  Sen. 
Claiborne  PeU  (R.I.) . 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (\^is.).  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  (W.  Va),  Sen.  Abraham 
Riblcoff  (Conn.),  Sen.  Willis  m  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
(Del.),  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schwi  Iker  (Pa.),  Sen. 
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Ted  Stevens  (Alaska) ,  Sen.  Adli  A  E.  Stevenson 
III  (111.),  Sen.  Stuart  Symlngtbn  (Mo.),  Sen. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (Ohio) ,  Sen.  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge  (Ga.),  Sen.  Strom  Thtrmond  (S.C), 
Sen.  John  Tower  (Tex.) ,  Sen.  J  )hn  V.  Tunney 
(Calir.) ,  Sen.  Harrison  A.  WUIU  ,ms,  Jr.  (N.J.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, the  following  environmental  and 
educational  organizations  si  ipport  Earth 
Week: 

List  of  Supporting  Organizations 

David  Selden,  President, 
tlon    of    Teachers,    1012    14th 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Dr.    Spencer    Smith, 
Committee     on     Natural 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
20036. 

Sydney  Howe,  President,  Th< 
Foundation,  1717  Massachu 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Mary  H.  Harris,  Executive 
fenders  of  WUdllfe,  200  N 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

George  Coling,  Director,  _ 
Communications  Council,  2000 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Sam  Love,  Coordinator,  _ 
Action,  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Joseph  Browder,  Executive 
Environmental  Policy  Center, 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

David  Brower,  President,  . 
Earth,  629  Commercial  Street, 
Calif.,  94111. 

Raymond  Hubley,  Jr., 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
North  Kent  Street,  Arlington 

Marlon  Edey,  The  League  ol 
Voters,  324  C  Street  SE., 
20003. 

Peggy  Lampl,  President, 

Voters  of  the  tJ.S.,  1730  M  Street 
Ington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  President, 
bon  Society,  950  Third  Aven\ie, 
New  York  10022. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Barrett,  _ 
Education  Association,  1201 
Washington,  D.C. 

Anthony    W.    Smith, 
Parks    and    Conservation 
18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington 

Dwlght    Rettle,    Executive 
tlonal  Recreation  and  Parks 
N.  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va 

Thomas  Kimball,  Executive 
National     WUdllfe    Federatloi^ 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Rodney  Shaw,  President,  T^. 
Institute,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
ington,  D.C.  20002. 

Michael  McCloskey,  Executive 
Sierra  Club,  1050  MUls  Tower, 
Calif.  94104. 

WUllam     Painter,     Director 
Ecology  Center,  2000  P  Street 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

Stewart  Brandborg,  Executivt 
WUderness  Society,  729  15th 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Carl  Pope,  Zero  Population 
Street,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Conservation 
Massachu^tts     Avenue, 

Director,  De- 
Streft  NW.,  Wash- 

Ebology   Center 
P  Street,  NW., 

Environmental 
Avenue,  NW., 

Vice  President, 
324  C  Street, 

Friends  of  the 
San  Francisco, 

Executive  Director, 

America,  1800 

Va.  22205. 
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THE  RISING  COST  O: ''  FOOD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned  over  tl  le  rising  cost 
of  food,  particularly  in  the  area  of  red 
meats.  To  dramatize  this  situation,  many 
Americans  are  boycotting  m^at  this  week 
in  an  effort  to  lower  the  prioe  of  that  In- 
creasingly precious  commodity 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
which  will  not  only  allow 
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to  leave  less  of  her  paycheck  at  the 
grocery  store  every  week,  but  will  also 
enable  her  to  maintain,  or  even  Improve, 
the  protein  intake  of  her  family.  All  she 
has  to  do  Is  to  make  better  use  of  nutri- 
tious poultry  and  seafood  products,  of 
which  my  State  Just  so  happens  to  be 
a  prime  producer. 

Mr.  Gordon  P.  Hallock,  director  of  the 
Seafood  Marketing  Authority  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development,  has  developed 
a  7-day  menu  for  a  family  of  four  that 
will  expand  the  family  budget  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reduce  the  waistline.  The 
plan  makes  use  of  Maryland's  seafood 
and  poultry  products,  which  are  ample 
in  supply,  as  a  substitute  for  more  ex- 
pensive foods,  without  a  loss  In  food 
value.  Additionally,  the  menu  offers  an 
extra  bonus  in  that  It  is  composed  of 
low  calorie  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  7-day  menu  be  included 
In  the  Record  so  that  all  nay  colleagues 
might  have  the  opportimity  to  make  use 
of  this  moneysaving  yet  nutritious  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  menu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  7-Day  Meal  Plan 

SUNDAT 

Breakfast 

Fruit  Cup 
Broiled  perch 
Cornbread 
Beverage 

Dinner 
Boast  Chicken 
Oven-browned  potatoes 
Peas  and  carrots 
Tossed  salad 
Cranberry  frappe 
Beverage 

Supper 

Oyster-corn  fritters 
Apple-celery-raisln  salad 
Beverage 

MONDAY 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  juice 
Enriched  cereal  with  bananas 
Beverage 

Lunch 

Grilled  shad  roe 

Sliced  raw  vegetables  (tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, celery,  carrots,  etc.) 
Beverage 

Dinner 
Baked  sweet  &  sour  rockflsh  (striped  bass) 
Rice 

Frozen  mixed  Chinese  vegetables 
Broccoli 

Oatmeal  cookies 
Beverages 

TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Lunch 


Orange  Juice 
Scrambled  eggs 
Toast 
Beverage 

Crab -burgers 
Coleslaw 
Sliced  tomatoes 
Fresh  fruit 
Beverage 

Dinner 
Chicken  and  egg  casserole 
Green  beans 
Tossed  salEid 
Fruit  gelatin 
Beverage 


WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice 
Enriched  raisin  cereal 
Beverage 

Lunch 
Maryland  Clam  Chowder 
Oatmeal  bread 
Vegetable-relish  tray 
Beverage 

Dinner 
Baked  stuffed  rockflsh  (striped  bass) 
Baked  zucchini  squash 
Crisp  green  salad 
Lemon  sherbet 
Beverage 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 
Orange  and  grapefruit  juice 
Cheese  omelet 
Toast 
Beverage 

Lunch 
Oyster  stew 
Egg  salad  sandwiches 
Beverage 

Dinner 
Oven  fried  chicken 
Baked  sweet  potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Minted  carrots 
Ice  milk 
Beverage  . 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast 
Tomato  juice 
Enriched  cereal  with  fruit 
Beverage 

Lunch 

Chicken  salad  plate  garnished  with  raw 
vegetables 
DevUed  eggs 
Beverage 

Dinner 

Spicy  broiled  rockflsh  (striped  bass) 

Broiled  tomatoes 

Lima  beaus 

Frozen  mixed  fruit 

Beverage 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 
Orange  juice 

Waffles  with  frozen  blueberries 
Beverage 

Lunch 
Chicken  vegetable  soup 
Cheese  sandwiches 
Beverage 

Dinner 

Hang  town  Pry  (oyster  omelet  w/season- 
Ings) 

Home  fried  potatoes 

Scalloped  tomatoes 

Baked  apple 

Beverage 

The  fish  recipes  listed  on  this  Poster  can 
be  substituted  with  several  varieties  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  Pish  Species  including: 
rock,  shad,  perch,  trout,  carp,  croaker,  crap- 
pie,  flounder,  whiting  and  others. 

For  further  information  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  Seafood  Products  or  Recipes,  write:  Sea- 
food Marketing  Authority,  2525  Rlva  Road, 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  controversial  "Boarman 
memo"  outlining  the  OEO  plan  for  phas- 
ing out  the  OEO  legal  services  backup 
centers.  This  memo  which  was  prepared 
by  Marshall  Boarman,  Acting  Director  of 
Program  Evaluation  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services,  dated  February  13,  1973, 


is  a  "rationale  for  phasing  out"  the  back- 
up centers,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Howard  Phillips.  These  centers,  which 
specialize  in  different  aspects  of  poverty 
law,  provide  assistance  and  expertise  to 
the  various  legal  aid  offices  throughout 
the  counti-y  and  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  legal  services  network. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  draw  attention  to  the  recent  re- 
port on  legal  services  issued  by  the  GAO 
which  was  based  on  a  study  made  over 
several  months  last  year,  and  certainly 
seems  to  lay  to  rest  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  by  various  individuals  that 
legal  services  lawjers  spend  more  time 
on  causes  and  test  cases  than  they  do 
i-epresenting  individual  clients. 

The  clients  interviewed  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  services  received,  and 
the  judges  interviewed  felt  that  the  legs! 
services  attorneys  that  appeared  before 
them  were  generally  well  prepared.  No 
basis  was  found  for  the  spurious  allega- 
tions that  antipoverty  lawjers  neglect 
Individual  clients,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the  leg- 
Islition  reQuired  to  create  an  independ- 
ent National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  REtoRD, 
as  follows: 

B.\CKUP  Centers 

Tlie  problem  of  what  to  do  about  OEO's 
13  Legal  Services  backup  centers  Is  most  ur- 
gent. Howard  Phillips  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
raticnale  for  phasing  them  out  and  replac- 
ing them  with  an  In-house  unit.  The  at- 
tached Is  the  rationale  in  three  tiers:  (1)  a 
one-pajre  summary  of,  (2)  a  6-page  summary 
of,  (3)  a  22-page  study.  The  bulky  first  draft 
is  enclosed  because,  although  it  Is  somewhat 
repetitious  and  disorganized,  it  does  ccntaia 
rather  detailed  excerpts  from  CSC  letters,  an 
OMB  circular  and  HEW  guidelines  on  grants 
vs.  contracts  which  support  the  categorical 
assertions  in  the  one  page  memo.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  Ted  Tetzlaff  was  to  pre- 
pare a  defense  of  several  less  drastic  alter- 
natives. 

Also  attached  In  very  rough  form  Is  a  break- 
down of  the  backup  center  staffing  and 
some  thoughts  on  the  shape  of  the  new  In- 
house  unit.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  estab- 
lish one. 

The  Problem  of  the  Backup  Centers 

1.  The  Administration  is  committed  to 
equal  access  to  justice  for  all,  and  is  further 
committed  to  a  Federal  role  In  ensuring  such 
access  for  the  poor.  Exemplifying  this  con- 
cern Is  the  Legal  Services  Program:  a  feder- 
ally-funded network  of  900  neighborhood  law 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  country,  sup- 
ported by  13  "backup  centers",  each  special- 
izing m  a  different  area  of  poverty  law.  What 
Is  In  dispute  is  not  the  need  for  a  backup  ef- 
fort but  Its  structure,  functions  and  loca- 
tion. 

2.  Structure:  The  backup  network  Is  (a) 
duplicative  (13  overlapping  areas  of  poverty 
law  in  13  physiclally  separate  centers):  (b) 
unwieldy  (the  overcompartmentalizatlon  and 
geographical  dispersal  impedes  collaboration 
among  specialists  and  confuses  field  attor- 
neys) and  (c)  overextended,  (the  substan- 
tive thinness  of  the  13  specialized  areas  of 
poverty  law  causes  the  centers  to  get  In- 
volved in  problems  having  little  or  nothing  to 
do  directly  with  poverty). 

3.  Functions:  Of  the  two  basic  functions 
backup  centers  are  now  perfformlng,  the 
first — supportive  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  field  attorneys — is  acceptable, 
while  the  second — advocacy — is  not.  For  one 
thing,  formal  intervention  by  backup  attor- 
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neys.  In  a  co-counsel  or  amicus  role.  In  liti- 
gation being  conducted  by  LSP  field  attor- 
neys or  others  Is  not  authorized  by  the  EOA. 
Backup  centers  are  "research"  projects  and 
In  any  case  advocacy  Is  not  compatible  with 
research.  Secondly,  that  portion  of  advocacy 
which  consists  of  the  drafting  of  legislative 
proposals  and  administrative  rules  Is  non- 
cllent-lnltiated  and  mostly  Irrelevant  to  the 
needs  of  field  attorneys  Involved  In  specific 
cases.  Thirdly,  the  drafting  activity,  particu- 
larly when  It  Is  associated  with  such  overt 
forms  of  advocacy  as  lobbying.  Is  clearly  Im- 
proper on  constitutional  and  public  policy 
grounds  and  Is  probably  Illegal.  It  violates 
both  the  principle  of  non-delegation  (a  nar- 
rower form  of  the  principle  of  public  ac- 
coimtability  which  was  reaffirmed  most  re- 
cently by  CSC  and  OMB)  and  the  principle 
of  neutrality  (the  church/state  principle 
generalized,  reflected  in  Federal  statutes 
against    lobbying    with    public    funds    and 
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against  lobbying  by  tax-exeihpt  organiza- 
tions) .  Finally,  to  the  extent  ijackup  centers 
have  been  engaged  In  advociiy,  they  have 
been  functioning  In  effect  as  ]  lublic  Interest 
law  firms.  The  idea  of  a  Federal]  y  funded  pub 
lie  interest  law  firm  Is  novel,  4  xtremely  con- 
troversial and  In  any  case  not 
by  Congress.  Even  the  protot^e  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  which,  unli  :e  the  backup 
centers  would  be  quasi-public 
subject  to  a  degree  of  public  control,  has  not 
yet  been  approved.  There  Is  sta  utory  author- 
ity at  best  for  backup  centers 
library-clearinghouse  or  the 
variety. 

4.  Location:   Elimination  of 
functions  of  backup  centers 
move  the  risk.  Inherent  In  the 
advocacy-oriented  research,  of 
two    principles    described    abi  ve.    The    risk 
could,  in  theory,  be  lessened  l  y  writing  and 
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projects  of  limited  scope  and 
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5.  Conclusion:  The  backup 
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countablllty  and  Immunity  from 
lltical   Interference,  should  be 
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and  administratively  and  (2) 
OEO/OLS. 
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There  are  81  attorneys  manning  the  pres- 
ent program.  Assuming  the  program  is  not 
undermanned  or  overmanned  (I.e.  that  the 
number  of  attorneys  now  on  board  is  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  existing 
demand)  and  assuming  there  Is  no  duplica- 
tion among  the  centers,  the  new  center  would 
need  presumbably  81  attorneys.  Obviously 
these  assumptions  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, before  any  decision  Is  made  as  to  the 
minimal/optimal  numTser  of  attorneys  the 
new  center  would  require.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  Is  the  fact  that  the  at- 
torneys in  the  new  center  would  have  a 
greatly  reduced  clientele.  The  Office  of  Legal 
Services  is  now  preparing  a  breakdown  which 
win  show  the  percentage  of  request  for  serv- 
ices that  emanate  from  project  attorneys  and 
the  percentage  that  comes  from  other  sources. 
In  addition,  the  elimination  of  the  legislative 
drafting  and  advocacy  function  could  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  number  of  attorneys  re- 
quired, although  the  relocation  of  this  func- 
tion In  a  new  advocacy  unit  In  OEO  would 
push  the  figure  up  agiin.  Since  It  Is  the  needs 
of  the  project  attorneys  which  are  the  most 
urgent,  I  would  suggest  that  the  problems 
of  staffing  an  OEO  advocacy  unit  be  set  aside 
for  the  time  being.  I  would  further  recom- 
mend (1)  that  youth  law  and  Juvenile  law 
be  considered  one  field,  (2)  that  the  social 
unit  be  dropped  from  consideration  as  a  sep- 
arate area  of  expertise  and  (3)  that  the  or- 
ganizational problem  of  a  revamped  Clear- 
inghouse Review  be  considered  separately 
later.  There  Is  clearly  not  enough  hard  data 
on  hand  to  project  an  optimal  figure  for 
the  number  of  attorneys  who  will  eventually 
be  needed  In  the  research  unit,  and  the 
staffing  process  should  In  any  case  begin  mod- 
estly and  proceed  gradually,  as  we  feel  out 
the  real  demand.  Since  there  are  twelve  fields 
of  poverty  law  left  after  the  trimming  sug- 
gested above,  why  not  start  with  a  target 
of  20-25  lawyers  for  the  Initial  phase  of  the 
buUd-up?  This  would  provide  at  least  one 
lawyer  per  each  specialized  area  with  the 
excess  placed  In  those  areas  which  have  a 
proportionately  larger  staff  now,  or  whose 
programs  In  the  field  are  being  phased  out 


earliest.    (See    figures    at 
chart.)    The  staff  of  lawyers 
be  supplemented  by  5   or  so 
professionals   (there  are  18  o: 
and  a  support  staff  of  around 
administrative  personnel. 
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essential  task  for  which  backup 
were   granted:     to  help   the 
provide  legal  aid  to  Individual 
and  not  to  every  youth,  Indian 
who  comes  down  the  pike. 
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In  short,   the   above 
credence  to  the  suspicion  thai 
field  of  poverty  law  has  becomi; 
esoteric  and  vastly  overblown 
overcompartmentallzatlon  whlcl 
with  the  geographical  dispersal, 
rather  than  helping  the  delivery 
Ices  to  the  poor. 
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with  the  Legal  Services  Program 
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private  organizations  and  institutions  of  all 
types.  Frequently,  by  the  way,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  individuals  and  groups  Just 
enumerated  are  not  with  poverty,  but  with 
broader  social  problems  such  as  education  in 
general,  housing  law  In  general  etc.  In  any 
event,  no  matter  how  genuine  their  needs 
and  how  laudable  the  effort  to  meet  these 
needs,  neither  the  budget  nor  the  mission 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program  would  seem 
to  Justify  the  diversion  of  backup  center  re- 
sources for  such  "extracurricular"  purposes. 
By  analogy,  what  would  happen  to  the 
volume  and  quality  of  services  provided  to 
members  of  Congress  If  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
should  suddenly  start  honoring  requests  for 
help  from  all  and  sundry.  If  the  above  con- 
siderations are  valid,  then  the  reslructurhig 
of  the  backup  center  program  should  Include 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  clientele  now  being 
served. 

The  restructuring  of  the  backup  center 
program  is  not  only  a  problem  of  organiza- 
tion, but  of  function.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  at  least  three  functions  being  per- 
formed by  backup  centers  which  are  either 
redundant,  Irrelevant  or  improper  on  public 
policy  grounds.  The  three  functions  are  (1) 
formal  intervention,  either  as  co-counsel  or 
by  way  of  amicus  briefs,  in  litigation  being 
conducted  by  project  attorneys;  (2)  Involve- 
ment In  non-client-initiated  activities  which 
border  on  advocacy,  such  as  drafting  model 
statutes  and  (3)  Involvement  in  overt  forms 
of  non-client-initiated  advocacy  such  as  lob- 
bying. Since  these  three  functions  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  public  Interest  law  firm,  one 
can  couch  the  proposal  for  overhauling  the 
backup  center  program  In  terms  of  the  partic- 
ular model,  of  the  several  available,  to  wlilch 
the  backup  center  should  conform  of  the 
library  or  clearinghouse  model,  the  think 
tank  model  or  the  public  interest  law  firm 
model- 
In  the  case  of  the  library  model,  the  "re- 
search" is  retrospective,  i.e.  the  researcher 
in  response  to  a  specific  request  from  a  client 
collates  and  analyzes  existing  material  and 
transmits  the  results  to  the  client.  A  re- 
search facility  which  corresponds  to  this 
model  is  the  Congressional  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  as 
above  responds  only  to  requests  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  does  not  go  off  on 
advocacy  tangents  of  its  own.  The  think  tank 
model  on  the  other  hand  calls  for  Innova- 
tive research,  brainstorming  etc.  aimed  at 
the  generation  of  new  knowledge  and  new 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  their  clients. 
In  the  casa  of  a  legal  think  tank,  research 
of  this  kind  could,  but  need  not.  culminate 
in  the  production  of  new  legislative  and 
administrative  proposals  (Including  model 
statutes  and  rules)  drafted  by  members  of 
the  think  tank.  And  finally  there  is  the 
public  Interest  law  firm  model  whose  rele- 
vant functions  have  been  described  above. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  functions, 
formal  participation  by  backup  center  at- 
torneys In  litigation  being  conducted  by  field 
attorneys,  such  participation  Is  not  only  not 
essential  for  field  attorneys  to  do  their  Job, 
but  It  would  appear  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  research  mission  of  the  backup  centers. 
There  are  a  number  of  legal  scholars,  includ- 
ing the  Dean  of  the  UCLA  Law  School  where 
the  health  law  backup  center  Is  located,  who 
feel  that  the  lltlgatlve  and  the  research  func- 
tions should  not  be  mixed.  Besides  backup 
centers  are  authorized  and  funded  under 
Section  232(a)  of  the  EOA  as  "research" 
projects,  and  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  "re- 
search" can  be  stretched  to  Include  actual 
litigation. 

The  second  of  the  three  functions  In  ques- 
tion, the  drafting  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative rules.  Is,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
not  a-^soclated  with  cUent-lnltlated  advocacy. 
It  Is  not  only  not  needed  or  requested  by  the 
vast  majority  of  clients  seeking  redress  of 
Individual  grievances  but  is  rarely  if  ever 


linked  by  the  backup  center  which  Initiates 
it  to  any  specific  litigation  or  other  activity 
being  conducted  by  project  attorneys.  It  is. 
In  short,  irrelevant  to  the  basic  mission  of 
the  backup  center  which  is  to  help  individ- 
ual attorneys  wrestling  with  specific  cases 
Involving  individual  clients.  Secondly  leg- 
islative drafting  has  a  pronounced  advocacy 
aspect,  even  where  the  backup  center  does 
not  actively  lobby  for  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation drafted  by  its  staff.  The  legislative 
proposal  is  imprinted  with  the  values  and 
point  of  view  of  the  drafter  and  is  made 
available,  supposedly  "on  request,"  to  a  mul- 
titude of  private  and  public  Individuals  and 
institutions.  This  means  that  the  function 
of  drafting  legislative  and  administrative 
proposals  is  Improper  on  the  same  grour.ds 
as  those  used  to  fault  the  third  function 
referred  to  above — overt  legislative  advocacy. 

For  one  thing,  the  drafting  of  legislation 
and  the  subseque:it  advocacy  of  it,  though 
proper  and  often  even  laudable  In  the  ab- 
stract, are,  in  tie  context  of  publicly  funded 
activities,  violative  of  the  constitutional 
principle  of  non-delegation.  Tills  principle, 
which  was  given  its  most  recent  formula- 
tions by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
thfe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  can 
be  paraphrased  as  follows: 

"An  executive  agency  ought  on  the 
grounds  of  preserving  accountability,  to  re- 
frain from  delegation  10  a  private  grantee  or 
contractor  responsibility  for  policy-setting 
(Including  tl:e  planning  of  programs  and  the 
the  establishing  of  goals  and  priorities) .  On 
the  other  hand,  an  executive  agency  ought, 
on  the  grounds  of  furthering  private  enter- 
prise, to  farm  out  wherever  possible  the 
execution  of  policy,  so  long  as  such  delega- 
tion entails  no  serious  risk  of  abdication  by 
the  government  or  usurpation  by  the  grantee 
or  contractor  in  respect  to  any  non-delegable 
functions." 

If  the  testimony  of  such  close  observers 
of  OEO's  Legal  Services  Program  as  Hannon 
and  Blumenthal  can  be  trusted,  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  has  from  Its  Inception  vio- 
lated the  non-delegation  doctrine  through 
Its  failure  to  clearly  articulate  policies  and 
guidelines  for  the  Program.  The  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  such  delegation  is 
found  in  the  range  of  choice  conceded  to 
backup  centers  in  respect  to  legislative  ad- 
vocacy. The  delegation  to  backup  centers 
of  the  power  to  determine  whether  to  lobby, 
what  to  lobby,  where  to  lobby  and  when  to 
lobby  is  beyond  question  a  delegation  of 
the  power  to  establish  goals  and  priorities 
i.e.,  to  set  policies.  As  such  It  Is  more  than 
an  unwise  grant  of  discretionary  power,  it  Is 
abdication. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  delegation  of 
legislative  drafting  and  lobbying  authority 
to  backup  centers  infringes  on  another  basic 
constitutional  principle:  the  principle  of 
neutrality  or  nonpartisanship.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  is  a  generalized  version  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  chiu-ch  and 
state,  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 

"The  Government  ought  not  furnish  sup- 
port, through  subsidies  or  otherwise,  to  pri- 
vate parties  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  propagate  a  creed.  Ideology,  point  of  view 
or  value-system,  whether  the  value-system 
be  religious  or  secular,  whether  It  be  a  pre- 
scription for  spiritual  Ills  or  for  political  or 
social  Ills,  or  whether  It  be  aiming,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Government,  at  something 
salutary  for  society  or  something  inimical  to 
society." 

The  principle  of  neutrality  is  reflected  not 
only  in  formulae  relating  to  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  but  also  in  the  (Fed- 
eral) statute  against  the  use  of  Treasury 
funds  for  lobbying  and  in  the  statute  which 
denies  eligibility  for  tax  benefits  to  or- 
ganizations which  lobby.  The  principle  has 
also  been  confirmed  number  of  times  by 
court  decisions. 

If  the  criticisms  made  thus  far  of  the 


organizational  structure  and  functions  of  the 
present  backup  center  program  are  valid, 
then  a  decision  to  consolidate  them  would 
s;em  to  be  In  order  Take  away  from  the 
centers  the  function  of  cUent-lnltlated  ad- 
vocacy (co-counsel  and  amicus  activity) ,  take 
away  the  function  of  non-client-initiated 
legislative  and  administrative  advocacy, 
shift  the  focus  of  the  centers  from  law  in 
general  to  law  as  It  affects  the  poor,  severely 
curtail  the  clientele  served  and  eliminate 
duplication,  and  one  has  a  persuasive  ra- 
tionale for  dismantling  the  present  backup 
network  and  replacing  it  with  a  smaller  and 
more  integrated  structure,  ideally  a  single 
unit  geo(7raphically  and  administratively 
centralized.  Not  only  would  the  new  un^t 
be  more  efficient  but  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  reduced  by  at  least  one  third,  with 
the  savings  coming  mostly  from  a  reduc- 
tion In  o^-erhead  and  non-prolesslonal  per- 
sonnel costs. 

The  argument  for  consolidating  the  pres- 
ent backup  center  network  does  not  by  It- 
self entail  the  relocation  of  the  bacltup 
mechanism  within  a  government  agency. 
One  obvious  alternative  would  be  to  pub- 
lish new  guidelln?s  Imposing  restrictions  on 
the  categories  of  clientele  to  be  served,  and 
on  advocacy  activities,  and  then  to  refund 
either  one  or  more  of  the  existing  centers 
or  an  entirely  new  grantee.  A  strong  arcn- 
ment  can  be  made  however  against  redele- 
gatlng  the  backup  center  function. 

The  kind  of  social  science  research  and 
poverty  law  research  conducted  by  back-up 
centers  Is  Inevitably  advocacy-oriented, 
since  the  whole  reason  for  being  of  the 
back-up  centers  Is  to  serve  project  attorneys 
engaged  In  client -generated  advocacy.  The 
momentum  of  such  resjarch  can  easily,  e-  en 
if  u:ilnt?ntlonally,  carry  the  research  activ- 
ity across  the  line  which  separates  pollcy- 
execution  from  policy  setting.  This  problem 
is  present  in  some  degree  In  all  government - 
funded  research  In  the  social  sciences  as 
opposed  to  the  hard  sciences,  but  it  1:  e::- 
traordinarily  acute  where  there  Is  an  immedi- 
ate and  necessary  link  to  advocacy,  as  is  t1  e 
case  in  backup  center  research.  Further- 
more, non-client  initiated  or  public  Inter- 
est advocacy  even  of  the  legislative  variety 
can  almost  always  be  tied  in  to  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  some  particular  client.  If  there 
are  pressures  strong  enough  to  push  it  In 
this  direction. 

To  cope  with  this  difficulty,  the  writing 
of  new  guidelines  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  continuous  and 
vigorous  effort  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  guidelines.  This  effort  would  be  op?n  to 
constant  challenge  on  grounds  drawn  from 
both  the  First  Amendment  and  the  ABA's 
Canons  of  Ethics.  One  may  not  agree  that 
restrictions  on  a  grantee's  advocacy  activi- 
ties are  precluded  by  the  Constitution  c-r 
the  lawyar's  Code,  nonetheless,  as  the  his- 
tory of  Hatch  Act  enforcement  Illustrates, 
there  is  a  gray  area  here  which  should  be 
avoided  If  possible.  Additionally,  it  would  be 
repugnant  for  an  agency  of  the  government 
to  probe  motives  In  order  to  det3rmine 
whether  a  lawyer  Involved,  for  example,  in 
giving  advice  on  a  test  case,  was  trying  to 
advance  his  own  personal  Ideology  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  or  whether  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  putting  the  interests  of  his 
client  in  first  place.  In  short  the  delegation 
of  the  advocacy  research  function  to  a  pr - 
vate  entity  would  pose  the  same  dilemma  as 
It  has  in  the  past:  either  a  loss  of  contrcl 
or  a  costly,  time-consuming  and  sometimes 
questionable  watchdog  effort  by  the  fundinrr 
agency  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  The 
history  of  the  Legal  Services  Program  con- 
firms this.  On  the  one  hand  there  has  been 
an  enormous  reluctance  by  OLS  to  provide 
clear  restrictions.  This  abdication  has  been 
well  documented  by  both  friends  and  foes 
of  the  Program.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever there  has  been  an  attempt  to  Impose 
restrictions.  It  has  been  met  with  bitter  re- 
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slstanc«  and  evasion,  tantamount.  If  our 
position  on  the  non-delegation  doctrine  is 
correct,  to  usurpation. 

There  are  ot  course  ways  of  cutting  the 
risks,  so  that  In  the  future  some  research 
projects  could  be  farmed  out  to  supple- 
ment the  government's  efforts.  But  this  pre- 
supposes the  ezifitence  of  a  strong  in -house 
research  capability  in  the  poverty  law  area, 
something  which  has  never  existed  In  the 
past.  The  entire  research  function  has  been 
delegated,  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  insuffi- 
cient luiow-how  was  generated  In-house  to 
set  up  an  effective  system  of  control.  Had  a 
poverty  law  research  center  been  set  up  with- 
in OEO  from  the  beginning,  a  network  of 
non-government  centers  to  supplement  the 
government's  effort  might  well  have  been 
viable. 

If  the  above  analysis  Is  valid,  the  principle 
of  non-delegation  can  be  Invoked  to  Justify 
the  establishment  of  an  in-house  poverty 
law  research  unit,  to  replace  the  existing 
grsmtee  network.  The  paraphrase  of  the 
OMB  formula  (p.  4  above)  seems  to  fit  the 
present  case.  According  to  the  formula,  an 
executive  agency  ought  not  to  delegate  to  a 
private  grantee  or  contractor  any  function 
when  there  is  a  serious  risk  of  abdication 
by  the  government,  or  usurpation  by  the 
grantee  or  contractor,  of  non-delegable 
powers. 

The  Pbobixic  or  thz  Backup  Centebs 

INTBODUCTION 

1.  The  legal  services  program, 
The  problem  of  the  back-up  centers  Is  best 
viewed  In  the  context  of  the  larger  problem 
of  the  entire  Legal  Services  Program.  For  the 
back-up  centers,  chameleon-like,  take  on 
the  coloration  of  the  overall  goals  set  for 
legal  services  projects.  OEO's  Legal  Services 
Program,  as  It  presently  operates,  comprises 
roughly  2000  project  attorneys  working  In 
some  900  neighborhood  law  offices  adminis- 
tered directly  by  approximately  265  legal 
services  projects  and  Indirectly  by  the  na- 
tional Office  of  Legal  Services  at  OEO  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  The  legal  serv- 
ices projects  receive  technical  assistance 
from  15  national  back-up  centers  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  5  State  back-up 
centers.  The  national  back-up  centers  are  for 
the  most  part  affiliated  with  university  law 
schools  and  each  specializes  In  a  different 
aspect  of  poverty  law  (e.g.  bousing  law  as  It 
affects  the  poor,  consumer  law  as  it  affects 
the  poor  etc.) .  The  annual  cost  of  the  overall 
Legal  Services  Program  projected  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Is  around  $61  million.  Ap- 
proximately $4  million  of  this  amount  goes 
to  the  back-up  centers  In  the  form  of  "re- 
search" grants,  which  Includes  the  salaries 
of  some  100  "professionals"  (80  attorneys  and 
20  non-attorneys  and  around  145  non-profes- 
sionals not  including  consultants) . 

The  Legal  Services  Program  as  is  presently 
constituted  has  five  main  goals : 

( 1 )  Law  reform. 

(2)  Quality  individual  services. 

(3)  Community  education. 

(4)  Group  representation. 

(5)  Economic  development. 

(Note. — Here  will  be  Inserted  a  paragraph 
or  two  defining  each  goal  and  in  particular 
the  goal  of  law  reform  as  contrasted  with 
Individual  services.  The  point  will  be  made 
that  historically  it  Is  the  goal  of  law  reform 
which  has  received  the  most  emphasis  In  the 
rhetoric  of  the  directors  of  the  national  pro- 
gram, the  national  guidelines  for  evaluating 
legal  services  projects  and  back-up  centers 
etc.  A  distinction  will  be  made  a  la  Agnew 
between  acceptable  and  unacceptable  law 
reform,  so  OEO's  position  wlU  not  be  mis- 
represented .  .  .) 

2.  The  proposed  overhaul  of  the  legal 
services  program 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  thinking 
of  the  Administration  OEO's  Legal  Services 
Program  should  be  redesigned  so  that  social 
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law  reform  (In  the  unaccepti  ble  sense)  will 
no  longer  be  a  goal  of  the  program  much 
less  a  primary  goal.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
s\iggested  that  the  overriding  purpose  of  the 
new  program  be: 

(1)  To  stimulate  lawyers  ai  d  legal  institu- 
tions located  both  at  the  i  tate  and  local 
governmental  level  and  wltlln  the  private 
sector  to  provide  more  ordlniry  legal  aid  to 
Indigent  Individuals  (this  gosk,  mentioned  In 
the  EOA,  is  part  of  the  overa!  1  "mobilization 
of  local  resources"  goal  of  OE  3,  construed  in 
a  way  consistent  with  the  A  Imlnlstration's 
concept  of  localism),  and 

(2)  To  supplement  this  e:  fort  through  a 
network  of  Federally-funde(  neighborhood 
law  offices. 

"Legal  services  to  Indlvldt  als"  would  In- 
clude legal  advice,  legal  repreeentatlon,  legal 
counseling,  education  In  legkl  matters  and 
"other  appropriate  legal  serrlces"*,  in  par- 
ticular services  aimed  at  promoting  among 
the  poor  a  greater  degree  of  economic  self- 
help  and  development.  Project  attorneys 
would  be  prohibited  from  eligaglng  In  any 
advocacy  activity  which  was  not  generated 
by  and  addressed  to  the  limited  legal  needs 
of  a  specific  client  In  a  particu  lar  case. 

Under  no  conditions  woult  project  attor- 
neys Involve  themselves  In  ( rganlzlng  i)oor 
persons  into  pressure  groups  'or  the  purpose 
of  promoting  political  and  le|  ;tslatlve  ca\ises. 
All  of  this  will  be  spelled  out  1  a  much  greater 
detaU  in  a  separate  paper  pi  >poslng  precise 
new  guidelines  for  the  Prograi  i. 

The  redesign  of  the  Legal  Si  rvices  Program 
Just  described  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  statutory  authorization  llpT  the  program 
found  in  Section  222(a)  (2)  at  the  EOA.  The 
operative  sentence  in  this  si  ctlon  reads  as 
follows: 

"(Programs  under  this  se  ;tlon  shall  In- 
clude .  .  .)  a  Legal  Services  I  rogram  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  Justice  amc  ng  persons  liv- 
ing in  poverty  by  (1)  mobUliing  the  assist- 
ance of  lawyers  and  legal  Institutions  and 
(2)  by  providing  legal  advice,  legal  rep- 
resentation, legal  counsel,  education  in  legal 
matters,  and  other  apprciprlat4  legal  services.** 

As  mentioned  above,  ther ;  is  no  reason 
why  the  expression  "moblllzai  ion"  cannot  be 
Interpreted  (as  the  reference  in  the  Rums- 
feld-era-CAP  mission  statemei  it  to  "moblllca- 
tion  of  local  resources"  can  )e  Interpreted) 
In  a  way  that  coheres  with  t  le  Administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  decentra  llzation,  repn- 
vatlzation,  etc.  It  could  also  be  used  as  an 
opening  wedge  provided  by  he  statute  for 
a  movement  toward  Judlcare,  prepaid  insur- 
ance, etc.) 

3.  Why  no  social  lau  reform 
(Note. — Since  the  proposa  I  to  eliminate 
back-up  centers  is  premised  largely  on  the 
unacceptabillty  of  social  law  i  eform  (Includ- 
ing legislative  advocacy)  a«  a  goal  of  the 
overall  program,  some  rationa  e  should  be  of- 
fered to  support  our  objectlo  i.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Adminj  tsratlon  is  not 
opposed  to  social  law  reform  acr  se,  whether 
such  activity  be  conducted  by  lawyers  or 
non-lawyers.  The  approval  oi  rejection  of  a 
particiUar  proposal  for  soci  il  law  refwrn 
falls  quite  properly  within  '  he  purview  of 
legislators,  while  lawful  effort  to  promote  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  such  legislation  is  the 
traditional  prerogative  of  the  private  citizen. 
It  Is  the  ( 1 )  use  of  Federal  ft  nds  to  support 
the  law  reform  activities  of  (8)  rton-elected, 
private  individuals  which  the  toresent  Admin- 
istration and  the  Director  oi  OEO  opposes. 
Lest  the  Administration's  pos;  tlon  on  law  re- 
form be  misunderstood,  sev  sral  additional 
distinctions  need  to  be  mad  ►  in  respect  to 
limitations  on  the  use  by  <  EO  lawyers  of 
the  three  principal  Instrume  ats  of  law  re- 
form: litigative  or  Judicial  advocacy,  legisla- 
tive advocacy  and  admlnlstr  itive  advocacy. 
(Here  Include  a  ref .  to  puti  Lng  causes  over 
cases;  quote  Agnew  article  &  Code  of  Ethics. 
Quote  Hazard  on  use  of  Ju<  Iclal  forum  to 
bring  out  social  Justice  ani  i  civil  Justice; 
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concede  that  in  a  sense  it's  noi  the  lawyers* 
fault  but  the  Judges'  fault  but  still  OEO 
should  not  encourage — on  tie  contrary, 
should  dlscoxu'age — efforts  by  Its  lawyers  to 
exploit  this  trend,  where  It  exls  :s  .  .  .) ;  In  re 
legislative  advocacy,  quote  Haza  -d — cite  basic 
principle  on  which  objection  rssts  &  which 
xmderlies  church-state  principle,  tax  code, 
etc. — PlnaUy  reduce  administrative  advocacy 
either  to  litigative  (where  It  eiaploys  a  suit 
against  an  administrative  or  executive 
agency)  or  legislative  (where  it  employs 
lobbying  technlaues  aealnst  adialnlstrators.) 
(a)  Authorization  for  OEO's  Ba  ckup  Centers 

There  is  no  explicit  mentlcai  of  the  back- 
up center  concept  In  the  EOA  lelther  In  the 
passage  which  deals  with  the  4egal  Services 
Program  or  elsewhere.  The  authority  which 
is  routinely  cited  to  Justify  tl»  funding  of 
backup  centers  is  the  unspwclfic  sentence  in 
Section  232(a)  of  the  BOA  #hlch  reads: 
"The  Director  .  .  .  may  also  contract  or  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  lesearch  per- 
.  talnlng  to  the  purposes  of  this  Title."  All 
backup  center  grants  are  "resoarch"  grants 
In  support  of  one  of  the  "ptirposes"  of  Title 
II.  viz.  the  Legal  Services  ProgKim. 

(b)  The  Justification  for  OEp's  Backup 
Centers 

Are  the  15  Federally-subsidized  national 
back-up  centers  really  needed? 

Are  they  really  essential  for  the  000  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  to  do  their  job?  It  would 
seem  It,  If  one  considers  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tional legal-aid  programs  were  able  to  carry 
on  without  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  q)eciallzed[legal  knowl- 
edge besides  a  growing  body  of  research  In 
the  other  social  sciences,  which  Is  pertinent 
In  one  way  or  another  to  the  legal  problems 
of  the  poor.  At  the  very  least!  one  can  say 
that  a  backup  center  resource  enables  Fed- 
erally-paid poverty  lawyers  to  [do  their  Job 
better,  and  so  enables  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  maximize  the  gain  frt^m  the  funds 
Inoested  in  the  Legal  Services  program.  Let 
us  concede  then  that  OEO's  jjroject  attor- 
neys need  the  help  provided  by  %  "centralized 
national  source  of  legal  expe^lse"  in  the 
various  oompartments  of  poverty  law, 
"through  an  Interdisclpllnajy  approach 
using  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  lawyers, 
economists  and  other  social  scientists".  This 
general  concession  does  not,  by 
a  commitment  to  any  parti  ;ular  model, 
among  the  several  available,  for  a  back-up 
program.  Furthermore  it  leaves  quite  open 
the  question  of  whether  the  pc  verty  law  re- 
search function  should  be  located  within  or 
outside  the  government. 

(c)  Three  Models  for  a  Leg4l  Services 
Backup  Center 

(1)  The  Library  Model:  The 
Is  conceived  as  a  national 
bank  specializing  In  poverty 
specialists  (poverty  lawyers 
economists,  librarians  etc.) 
tlon  Is  to  furnish,  when 
matlon  and  guidance  to 
in  the  neighborhood  law  offices 
Services  Program.  The  backup 
hies  the  Congressional  Researt^ 
the  Library  of  Congress,  not 
caters   to   a   limited   professiohal 
rather  than  to  the  general  puailc, 
cause  Its  "research"  Is  the 
"digging"  variety  rather  than 
kind  associated  with  the 

(2)  The  Think  Tank  Model : 
Version  A:  Here  the  backup 

bines  all  of  the  characteristics 
model  with  another  feature:  thkt 
research  leading   to  new   solutions 
legal  problems  of  the  poor. 

Version  B:  Another  functioE 
the  backup  center  described  li  v 
that  of  utilizing  research  resuls 
legislative  proposals   (Including 
utes)    and  new  administrative 
Since  project  attorneys  In  a  seijvice 


lav 
social 
wh(  se 
reqv  e; 
attorn  sjre 


expre  islon 
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knpwledge  data 
manned  by 
scientists, 
sole  func- 
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of  the  Legal 
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Service   of 
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legal  aid  program  would  rarely  have  need 
for  model  statutes  and  regulations.  It  woiUd 
appear  that  this  latter  activity  of  a  backup 
center  could  be  Justified  only  by  extending 
Its  clientele  to  Include  public  administrators 
and  legislators. 

(3)  The  Public  Interest  Law  Firm  Model: 

Here  the  backup  center  would  have  all 
the  fiuictlons  of  Version  B  of  the  think  tank 
model,  but  would  in  addition  engage  in 
advocacy  of  both  the  client-generated  and 
non-client-generated  variety.  An  example  of 
Involvement  by  a  backup  center  In  client- 
generated  advocacy  would  be  its  Inter- 
vention in  a  case  being  conducted  by 
a  project  attorney,  either  by  acting  as  co- 
counsel  or  by  filing  an  amicus  brief.  An  ex- 
ample of  non -client -generated  advocacy 
would  be  the  backup  center's  intervention, 
under  its  own  name,  in  pending  litigation, 
or  lobbying  by  the  backup  center  for  or 
against  a  legislative  proposal. 

I  take  it  that  In  the  overhaul  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  the  backup  center  to  be 
established  in-house  (in  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services)  to  replace  the  existing  14  backup 
centers,  will  conform  either  to  Model  1  or 
Model  2A  above. 

(d)  What  Model  do  the  Backup  Centers 
Now  Conform  To? 

An  analysis  of  OEO's  grant  packages  for 
back-up  centers  and  of  OEO's  standard 
criteria  for  evaluating  back-up  centers  as 
well  as  a  review  of  the  articles  regularly  ap- 
pearing in  the  OEO-funded  Clearinghouse 
Review  and  In  law  Journals  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  by  and  large  the  typical  OEO- 
funded  back-up  center  conforms  to  the  third 
model  described  above:  the  public  interest 
law  firm  model.  That  Is  to  say,  the  activity 
of  a  typical  back-up  center  Is  a  blend  of 
retrospective  research.  Innovative  rese?.rch 
and  advocacy  (both  the  client-Initiated  and 
non-cllent-lnltlated   variety) . 

Activities  of  OEO  backup  centers  which, 
on  their  face  at  least,  are  not  advocacy  activ- 
ities (though  they  provide  a  ready  spring- 
board for  advocacy)    Include  the  following: 

(1)  Preparing  practice  for  project  attor- 
neys practice  materials  which  deal  with 
common  problems  in  various  fields  of  pov- 
erty law  problems  In  the  areas  of  health, 
employment,  housing,  and  welfare,  etc. 

(2)  Responding  to  reqxtests  for  training 
materials  prepared  by  the  backup  centers 
and  others. 

(3)  Providing  assistance  In  the  conduct 
of  training  programs  for  present  attorneys. 

(4)  Providing  technical  assistance  (legal 
briefs,  memoranda  etc.)  In  support  of  litiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  project  attorneys. 

(5)  Relaying  to  project  attorneys  infor- 
mation on  legislation  and  administrative 
regulations  which  affect  the  poor. 

(6)  Conducting  research  aimed  at  Identi- 
fying and  documenting  reciwrlng  patterns 
found  among  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor 
and  at  devising  new  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, where  needed. 

(7)  Contributing  articles  on  poverty  law 
to  the  Clearinghouse  Review,  to  law  Journals 
and  other  publications. 

A  second  major  group  of  activities  con- 
ducted by  back-up  centers  Includes  those 
which,  though  they  do  not  by  themselves 
constitute  advocacy  (taking  advocacy  in  Its 
strictest  sense),  nonetheless  border  on  and 
easily  pass  Into  advocacy.  The  activities  In 
question  are  the  drafting  of  administrative 
regulations  and  legislative  proposals.  One 
can  plausibly  argue  that  the  mere  drafting 
of  a  piece  of  legislation  is  a  form  of  advo- 
cacy since  the  product  is  imprinted  with  the 
values  and  points  of  view  of  the  drafter — to 
the  extent  that  he  stands  by  what  he  has 
written,  is  committed  to  it  and  endorses  It, 
he  advocates  It.  Whether  the  drafting  of  a 
legislative  proposal  Is  considered  to  be  part 
of  a  full-blown  advocacy  effort  of  the  kind 
we  recommend  be  prohibited  In  the  Legal 
Services  Program  depends  on  (a)  the  Iden- 


tity of  the  person  or  agency  to  whom  the 
legislative  product  is  supplied  (presumably 
there  would  be  no  objection  if  the  sole  recip- 
ient were  OEO)  and  (b)  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  researchers-drafters  lobby  for  the 
adoption  of  their  product. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  special 
condition  Inserted  in  a  backup  center  grant 
Is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  borderline  activity  Just  de- 
scribed : 

"Many  of  the  problems  which  cause  or  ag- 
gravate poverty  can  be  most  effectively  al- 
leviated by  the  passage  of  new  legislation. 
Appropriate  reform  in  statutes,  regulations 
and  administrative  practices  is  a  part  of 
the  traditional  role  of  the  lawyer  and  may  be 
among  the  services  afforded  and  assisted  by 
the  grantee.  This  may  include  research  Into 
the  conflicting  or  discriminating  applica- 
tions of  laws  or  administrative  rules,  and 
proposals  for  administrative  and  legislative 
change"  (emphasis  added) . 

The  above  passage  is  ambiguous  enough 
to  be  taken  as  referring  not  only  to  technical 
or  procedural  law  reform  or  to  substantive 
law  reform  in  the  non-controversial  sense 
but  to  the  kind  of  substantive  law  reform 
discussed  earlier  under  "social  law  reform." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  review  of  the  actual 
practice  of  the  backup  centers  confirms  the 
fact  that  they  have  assumed  a  major  legisla- 
tive advisory  role  in  the  area  of  social  reform 
at  all  levels.  Federal,  State  and  local. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  activities  of  the  backup 
centers  as  they  are  presently  constituted  con- 
sists of  overt  advocacy  of  both  the  clie;it-gea- 
erated  and  non-cUent-generated  variety. 
Lawyers  assigned  to  backup  centers  regularly 
serve  as  co-counsel  and  file  amicus  briefs  In 
support  of  major  litigation  brought  by  proj- 
ect attorneys.  They  also  formally  Intervene 
(in  supportive  roles)  hi  the  administrative 
process  In  an  effort  to  modify  the  regulations 
of  administrative  agencies.  In  addition,  they 
actively  engage  hi  advocacy  aimed  at  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  particular  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  city  councils.  State  legislatures 
and  the  U.S.  Congress,  whether  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  in  question  be  one  drafted  by 
the  backup  center  or  uy  someone  else.  In 
sum,  the  OEO-funded  backup  centers  have 
become,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  Feder- 
ally-subsidized public   Interest  lAw  firms. 

In  respect  to  the  clientele  of  the  backup 
centers,  the  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
backup  centers  serve  on  a  regular  basis  the 
following  persons  and  organizations:  (1) 
legal  services  project  attorneys;  (2)  OEO;  (3) 
other  Federal  agencies;  (4)  State  and  local 
administrators;  (5)  the  U.S.  Congress;  (6) 
State  and  local  legislators;  (7)  profession- 
als and  academics  not  only  In  law  but  other 
fields  and  (8)  various  private  groups  who 
claim  to  represent  the  poor  or  who  are  In- 
volved in  one  way  or  another  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

Finally,  the  primary  thrust  of  backup  cen- 
ter activity,  the  goal  which  animates  much 
of  the  research  and  advocacy  of  the  centers 
even  when  they  are  consulted  on  so-called 
routine  legal  matters,  is  social  law  reform. 
Presumably  project  attorneys  are  competent 
to  handle  most  of  the  routine  cases  familiar 
to  traditional  legal  aid  programs.  It  is  in 
moving  towards  the  new  and  "challenging" 
goal  of  social  law  reform  and  overcoming  the 
many  forces  which  quite  understandably  re- 
sist such  reform,  that  the  project  attorney 
most  needs  the  help  of  the  sophisticated  and 
high-powered  talent  on  the  back-up  center 
staffs.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  support  has 
predictably  become  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  operations  of  the  back-up  center  network. 

(f)    Curtailment  of  the  backup  centers 

The  principal  Justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  back-up  centers  Is  the  need  on 
the  part  of  the  field  attorneys  for  expert 
guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  provide  effective  legal  representation 


to  Individuals  living  in  poverty.  But  this  per- 
fectly non-controversial  and  common-sensi- 
cal  purpose  of  the  back-up  center  network 
has  (to  repeat  the  point  made  earlier)  been 
enormously  extended  so  that  back-up  cen- 
ters are  now  engaging  at  Federal  expense  in 
a  whole  range  of  activities  and  serving  a 
whole  range  of  persons  and  Institutions 
never  envisioned  by  the  authorizing  passage 
In  the  EOA,  much  less  mandated  by  anv  part 
of  the  EOA. 

For  one  thing,  the  Act  authorizes  "re- 
search" and  it  is  a  rather  blatant  perversion 
of  this  term  to  construe  it  to  include  not 
only  such  dubious  activities  (in  the  context 
of  federal  funding)  as  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lative proposals  for  the  use  of  every  and 
anyone  interested  who  might  share  the 
drafter's  point  of  view,  but  also  the  vigorous 
lobbying  which  the  centers  regularly  engage 
in  on  behalf  of  their  proposals.  Advocacy  is 
by  defliUtiou  a  partisan  activity  and  could 
not  be  further  removed  from  the  customary 
notion  of  "research". 

Secondly,  not  only  is  the  legislative  ad- 
vocacy activity  of  the  back-up  centers  largely 
irrelevant  to  the  original  and  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  centers — which  was  to  back  up 
project  attorney  Involved  in  specific  cases — 
but  it  Is  also  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned highly  questionable  on  public  policy 
and  constitutional  grounds. 

Thirdly,  there  are  good  reasons  for  pro- 
hibiting a  research-oriented  organization 
from  engaging  directly  in  client-centered  ad- 
vocacy. I.e.,  serving  as  co-counsel  and  filing 
amicus  briefs  in  court  cases. 

For  one  thing,  research  is  best  carried  in  a 
dispassionate,  objective  atmosphere.  Re- 
search that  is  slanted  toward  winning  cases 
is  not  good  research  (we  are  here  talking  of 
basic  or  innovative  research  and  not  the 
kind  of  "research"  which  consists  in  the 
organizing  of  existing  information  for  the 
benefit  of  a  project  attorney  Involved  in  a 
case).  Besides,  why  would  not  the  project  at- 
torneys suffice  for  courtroom  advocacy,  par- 
ticularly if  the  Legal  Services  Program  is  re- 
oriented away  from  law  reform?  Legal  serv- 
ices available  to  moderate  income  persons 
with  legal  problems  generally  don't  Include  a 
battery  of  lawyers  acting  as  co-cotinsel. 

Fourthly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  EOA 
which  either  requires  or  encourages  attor- 
neys employed  in  the  Legal  Services  Program 
to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  public 
and  private  entity  in  the  U.S.  Interested  in 
social  problems.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
backup  centers  is  to  backup  project  attor- 
neys, not  governors,  legislators,  other  social 
researchers,  public  Interest  advocates  and  so 
on.  Fifthly,  much  of  the  activity  of  the  uni- 
versity-based backup  centers  has  little  to  do 
with  poverty  law  but  much  to  do  with  con- 
sumer law  in  general,  housing  law  in  gen- 
eral, youth  law  in  general  etc.  It  is  beyond 
the  mission  responsibilities  of  either  OEO  or 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  to  fund  innova- 
tive research,  much  less  advocacy,  in  the 
field  of  law  in  general.  Sixthly,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  backup  centers  has  reached  a  stage 
where  there  are  bound  to  be  serious  problems 
of  coordination  and  duplication.  Where  is 
one  supposed  to  draw  the  line  between  youth 
law  and  Juvenile  law,  or  between  Juvenile 
law  and  education  law  or  Juvenile  law  and 
health  law?  How  are  centers  geographically 
remote  from  each  other  to  figure  out  what 
each  is  doing  so  that  needless  and  expensive 
duplication  can  be  avoided? 

All  of  the  above  considerations  point  to  an 
Inescapable  conclusion:  the  elaborate  net- 
work of  15  national  and  5  State  back-up  cen- 
ters simply  isn't  needed.  Take  away  the  func- 
tion of  client-centered  advocacy  (co-counsel 
and  amicus  activity),  take  away  the  func- 
tion of  non-client  centered  legislative  ad- 
vocacy, narrow  the  concern  of  the  centers 
from  law  in  general  to  law  as  it  affects  the 
poor,  drastically  restrict  the  categories  of 
clientele   served   and  eliminate   duplication 
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And  you  have  a  powerful  rationale  for  con- 
solidating the  back-up  center  operation. 
Not  only  would  a  consolidation  render  the 
program  more  amenable  to  control  by  those 
who  are  the  elected  and  appointed  stewards 
of  the  funds  used  to  pay  for  the  program, 
but  the  cost  of  the  program  could  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  For  one  thing  the  over- 
bead  costs  (not  mcludlng  the  cost  of  non- 
professional personnel)  in  the  back-up 
center  programs  average  45%  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  programs.  There  are  alternative  solu- 
tions under  which  this  cost  could  be  cut  to 
around  25%.  Secondly,  consolidation  would 
not  only  make  possible  some  savings  in  costs 
for  professional  staff  (based  <m  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  now  a  degree  of  duplica- 
tion) but  it  should  result  In  substantial 
savings  In  cost  for  non-professional  or  sup- 
port staff.  At  the  present  time,  the  staff 
breakdown  In  the  IS  national  be«k-up  cen- 
ters is  roughly  1(X)  professionals  (80  lawyers 
and  30  non-lawyers)  and  140-150  non- 
professionals. The  present  cost  of  the  back- 
up programs  Is  running  around  $4,000,000.  If 
overhead  Is  reduced  from  the  current  46% 
to  34%.  the  total  cost  would  be  reduced  to 
around  $3,000,000.  Personnel  reductions 
would  further  shave  this  amount  to  provide 
an  overall  estimated  saving  of  around  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  (This  of  course  Is 
a  very  rough  guess,  but  a  conservative  one.  A 
more  precise  estimate  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  manpower  and  controller 
people.)  In  the  process  of  redeflnlng  the 
functions  and  consolidating  the  operations 
of  the  back-up  centers  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  redefinition  of  the  mission 
the  Legal  Services  Program  In  general,  the 
Agency,  it  Is  clear,  would  be  substituting 
either  the  library  model  or  the  weaker  version 
of  the  think  tank  model  for  the  public  in- 
terest model  on  which  the  current  back-up 
center  program  is  based  (see  p.  6) .  The  ques- 
tion which  remains  Is:  should  the  reorga- 
nized and  consolidated  back-up  center (s)  be 
located  In-bouse,  I.e.  within  OEO  headquar- 
ters, whether  as  a  separate  unit  or  as  a  sub- 
ordinate element  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices, or  should  the  back-up  center  tasks,  re- 
dellned  as  suggested  above  be  delegated  once 
more  either  to  independent  grantees,  as  In 
the  past,  or  to  Independent  contractors? 

PAKT  n:  THE   PROBLEM  OF  ACCOtTNTABILrrr 

The  problem  of  delegation — what  to  dele- 
gate and  what  not  to  delegate,  and  to  whom — 
Is  part  of  a  larger  problem:  the  problem  of 
accountability.  Elected  ofOcials  are  account- 
able to  the  electorate.  Elected  or  appointed 
officials,  when  they  spend  tax  monies,  are  ac- 
countable to  the  taipaying  electorate.  There 
are  times  when  the  governmental  subsidy  of 
the  activities  of  a  private  Individual  or  or- 
ganization Is  proper  and  there  are  times 
when  such  subsidy,  to  the  extent  that  It 
signifies  relinquishment  of  control  over  a 
non-delegable  function.  Is  Irresponsible,  vio- 
lative of  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
accountability.  Although  there  Is  disagree- 
ment sometimes  as  to  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  between  what  is  delegable  and 
what  is  not,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
there  Is  such  a  line,  and  that  it  Is  entailed 
by  the  principle  of  accountability.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  under  the  name  of  the  "non- 
delegation doctrine"  figures  prominently  in 
administrative  law.  was  given  one  of  its 
most  recent  formulations  by  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  case  Involved  contract 
personnel  at  the  Goddard  Space  Plight  Cen- 
ter who  were  working  alongside  government 
employees,  performing  similar  tasks  and  be- 
ing supervised  by  other  Government  em- 
ployees. The  Commission,  Involving  among 
other  things  the  Biblical  principle  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  ruled  that  the 
Space  Center  should  either  stop  supen'lslng 
the  contract  personnel  or  hire  them  as  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  ramifications  of  this  rultag  spelled  out 
In  several  Federal  Personnel  Manual  Letters 


are  extremely  relevant  to  the  ilroblem  of  the 
back-up  centers  whose  emplo|ees,  although 
they  are  not  being  supervised  itx  the  sense  In 
which  the  contract  p>ersonne|  at  Ooddartl 
were  being  supervised  creating  Sacto  employ- 
er-employee relationship,  are  nonetheless  do- 
ing things  some  of  which  under  the  Com- 
mission's crltera  (which  is  to  $ay  under  the 
principle  of  accountability)  jougbt  to  be 
supervised  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
delegated,  whether  by  grant  or  by  contract. 
<It  should  be  noted  by  the  way  p.hat  although 
the  Commission's  Interpretation  deals  with 
delegation  by  contract.  It  wo\4d  a^PPly  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  the 'back-up  cen- 
ters where  there  Is  delegation  by  grant.  Au- 
thority for  this  latter  statement  Is  found 
In  the  literature  focusing  on  the  differences 
and  similarities  between  grants  and  con- 
tracts). The  basis  for  the  Convnlsslon's  rul- 
ing is  cited  in  FFM  Letter  No^  300-13  dated 
Aug.  30,  1068  as  follows: 

'The  touchstone  of  legality  ^nder  the  per- 
sonnel laws  is  whether  the  cotitract  creates 
what  Is  tantamount  to  an  employer-employee 
relationship  between  the  Government  and 
the  employee  of  the  contnictt>r.  The  basic 
criteria  by  which  this  relatliCHiAbip  is  Judged 
are  those  set  forth  In  6  USC  31  )5(a) ,  namely 
whether  an  employee  is : 

(1)  appointed  in  the  dvll  service  by  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee; 

"(2)  engaged  In  the  perform  mce  of  a  Fed- 
eral function  under  authority  of  law  or  an 
Executive  act  (emphasis  added  ;  and 

'(3)  subject  to  the  supervislab  of  a  Federal 
oflRcer  or  employee  while  engag^  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  ]  osltlon." 

It  Is  fairly  obvious  that  of  tl  e  three  statu- 
tory criteria  listed,  the  secor  d  Is  germane 
to  the  back-up  center  problem  But  It  Is  the 
Commission's  elucidation  o '  the  third 
criterion  m  FPM  Letter  No.  30f-8  dated  Dec. 
12.  19-67  which  Interests  us  most.  The  Com- 
mission breaks  down  the  third  criterion  Into 
six  "elements,"  the  presence  <f  any  one  of 
which  can  cast  a  shade  over  tt  e  legality  of  a 
contract.  The  six  elements  ar  i  described  In 
the  letter  as  follows: 

1.  Performance  of  services  <  n-slte. 

2.  Principal  tools  and  cq  ilpment  fur- 
nished by  the  Govenunent. 

3.  Services  are  applied  dlrec  ;ly  to  Integral 
effort  of  agencies  or  an  organ  Izatlonal  sub- 
part In  furtherance  of  Eisslgn<  d  function  or 
mission. 

4.  Comparable  services,  mee  ;lng  compara- 
ble needs,  are  performed  In  the  same  or 
similar  agencies  using  civil  s  irvice  person- 
nel. 

5.  The  need  for  type  of  se  vice  provided 
can  reasonably  be  expected  i  >  last  beyond 
one  year. 

6.  The  Inherent  natiu'e  of  he  service,  or 
the  manner  In  which  it  Is  pro-  ided  reasona- 
bly requires  directly  or  indin  ctly.  Govern- 
ment direction  or  supervision  of  contractor 
employees  in  order: 

To  adequately  protect  the  Governments 
interest,  or 

To  retain  control  of  the  fun  tion  involved, 
or 

To  retain  full  personal  res,  lonsibility  for 
the  function  supported  in  a  d  ily  authorised 
Federal  officer  or  employee  (Em  ihasls  added.) 

The  presence  of  element  1  through  4  In 
situations  where  services  ai  j  being  per- 
formed under  contract  all  facl  itate  de  facto 
supervision  by  Government  ( mployees  and 
the  only  question  to  be  deter  nlned  then  Is 
whether  such  supervision  ac  tually  occurs. 
If  it  does,  the  legality  of  t]  e  contract  is 
thrown  Into  doubt.  It  is  eler  lents  5  and  6 
however  which  are  really  pel  tinent  to  the 
problem  of  back-up  centers.  In  respect  to 
element  5,  the  need  for  the  s(  rvlces  provid- 
ed by  back-up  centers  Is  a  ca  itlnulng  need 
which  has  been  filled  now  or  a  number 
of  years  and  which  shows  no  signs  of  abat- 
ing. One  could  make  an  argui  nent  based  on 
this  criterion  alone  that.  tUl  things  being 


equal,  where  the  services  are  sucfti  that  they 
can  be  provided  indifferently  bj  either  the 
gxjvemment  or  by  a  private  si^ppller,  the 
government  should  provide  thttn.  But  all 
things  are  seldom  equal,  and  ^  any  case 
there  are  stronger  reasons  wfa^h  can  be 
\irged  in  support  of  locating  l^e  back-up 
center  activity  in-house,  than  t^e  fact  that 
thM«  is  a  continuing  need  for  such  serv- 
ices. These  reasons  are  suggestet^  by  the  6tli 
element  listed  above.  If  the  "laherent  na- 
ture" of  the  service  being  performed  by  a 
contractor  (or  the  manner  in  whl<^  the 
service  is  being  performed)  Is  siich  that  the 
Government  ought  to  retain  control  to  the 
point  of  supervising  the  performance,  then 
w©  have  an  example  of  a  service  whose  per- 
formance ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a 
non-governmental  entity,  whether  by  way 
of  grant  or  contract.  The  principle  Is  reiter- 
ated a  number  of  times  In  FFM  Letter  Na 
300-6,  as  follows:  T 

"The  thrust  of  the  ComptroUer  General" 
Interest  Is  of  course  fiscal  BrMountabUlty. 
whereas  that  of  the  Civil  Service  CXmunis- 
slon  is  the  overall  integrity  of  the  person- 
nel system.  .  .  .  Both  however  |are  true  to 
the  principle  Inherent  in  our  ootistitutloxua 
form  of  government  that  the  ess  ;ntlal  func- 
tions of  Government  and  the  (fmployment 
of  Individuals  required  to  peiform  these 
functions  are  a  resixinslblllty  which  can- 
not be  delegated  to  private  Inl  crests". 

"In  a  government  of  delegated  powers, 
where  public  office  Is  a  public  tr  list,  the  au- 
thority to  discharge  official  res  jonsIbiUtles 
reposes  only  in  those  persons  dul  y  appointed 
and  vested  by  law  with  an  office  or  employ- 
ment. It  is  axiomatic  that  officii  il  authority 
can  be  delegated  only  to  those  ]»roperly  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  It.  The  Pediiral  civilian 
service  of  the  executive  branch  Is  In  this 
aspect  the  personification  of  go\  emment  by 
law;  It  Is  through  the  exercise  o^  the  powers 
of  public  office  by  Federal  employees  that 
the  process  of  self-government  Is  executed. 
The  personnel  systems  prescribed  by  Con- 
gressional and  Presidential  authority  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  methods  of  staffing  this 
civilian  service;  of  Investing  jrivate  per-L 
sons  with  public  authority.  .  .  ,  To  the  ex- 
tent the  exercise  of  official  autht  rity  and  re- 
sponsibility is  in  actual  practice  delegated 
to  private  persons  or  eorporatitns  (outside 
the  civil  service  and  personnel  system), 
there  is  an  unlawful  delegation  or  an  ab- 
dication." (Appendix  A.  Emphasli  added.) 

The  principle  of  the  non-de|Egablllty  of 
certain  governmental  functions  which  was 
enunciated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  concurred  In  by  the  Comp  roller  Gen- 
eral, also  finds  expression  In  OUB  Circular 
A-76  dated  August  30,  1967.  The  Circular,  In 
discussing  the  contracting  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  certain  activities,  affirms  that: 

"Executive  agencies  will  perfor  n  for  them- 
selves those  basic  functions  of  iianagement 
which  they  must  perform  In  ore  er  to  retain 
essential  control  over  the  cond  ict  of  their 
programs." 

The  Implication,  of  course.  Is  that  there 
are  certain  functions  and  actl"  Itles  which 
may  be  properly  delegated  to  grantees  and 
contractors,  and  In  fact  the  OMB  Circular 
Just  quoted  holds  that  there  are  some  which 
ought  to  be  so  delegated.  Accoidlng  to  the 
Circular : 

"The  guidelines  of  this  Clrc  ular  are  In 
furtherance  of  the  Governmei  it's  general 
policy  of  relying  on  the  prlvat ;  enterprise 
system  to  supply  Its  needs." 

In  other  words,  all  things  beln  g  equal  and 
where  the  principle  of  accounta  aility  Is  not 
a  factor,  If  products  and  services  can  be  pro- 
vided directly  by  either  the  Go'  emment  or 
by  private  suppliers,  the  Govern  ment  ought 
to  resort  to  private  suppliers,  rhls  means 
that  there  are  In  fact  two  broal  policy  in- 
junctions which,  though  they  nay  comple- 
ment one  another  In  theory,  bn  led  conflicts 
In  practice  due  to  disagreement  over  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  Is  delegable 
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and  what  Is  non-delegable.  The  Injunctions 
addressed  to  Government  administrators  are: 

(1)  You  ought  to  delegate  a  function  to  a 
noa-governmental  entity  when  such  delega- 
tion wUl  further  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

(3)  You  ought  not  to  delegate  a  function 
to  a  non-governmental  entity  when  such 
delegation  violates  the  principle  of  account- 
ablUty. 

In  practice  these  two  Injunctions  can  be 
leoonclled  only  if  one  has  worked  out  fairly 
clear  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  dele- 
gations which  affront  the  principle  of  ac- 
countabUlty  and  those  which  do  not.  In  the 
search  for  such  criteria,  a  clue  Is  furnished 
by  the  OMB  circular  quoted  above.  Accord- 
ing to  the  circular,  functions  which  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  must  perform  for  Itself  In 
cwxier  to  retain  essential  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  a  program  include: 

(a)  The  "selection  and  direction  of  Gov- 
ernment employees." 

(b)  The  "assignment  of  organizational 
responalblU  ties . " 

(c)  The  "planning  of  programs." 

(d)  Tlie  "eetabllBbment  of  goals  and  pri- 
orities." 

(e)  llie  "evaluation  of  performance." 

It  Is  (c)  and  (d)  which  are  the  most  per- 
tinent, but  a  brief  digression  on  (e)  might 
be  useful,  as  it  bears  on  a  problem  sknalogous 
to  the  delegation  of  authority  to  back-up 
centers.  Has  not  OEO  (and  OLfi)  been  con- 
sistently violating  the  OMB  rule  that  the 
evaluation  of  performance  Is  a  non-delegable 
function  which  should  not  be  assigned  to  a 
grantee  or  contractor?  If  it  turns  out  that 
much  of  the  delegation  to  back-up  centers 
In  the  past  was  abdication,  would  It  not  be 
abdication  compovmded  to  have  assigned  to 
a  private  entity  the  responsibility  for  eval- 
uating actlviOes  some  of  which  were  im- 
properly delegated  in  the  first  place?  OL8 
might  counter,  of  course,  that  the  "evalua- 
tion" of  back-up  centers  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Technical  Assist- 
ance Corporation,  for  example,  is  merely  fact- 
finding, the  gathering  of  Information  to  be 
used  by  OLS  In  making  its  own  evaluation. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  evaluations  sub- 
mitted by  ATAC  are  not  mere  compilations 
of  facts  (In  the  manner  of  Inspection  re- 
ports) from  which  OL8  might  draw  its  own 
conclusions,  but  fairly  reek  with  value- 
Judgments.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
Incidentally  how  many  times  in  the  past 
OI^,  In  evaluating  third  party  evaluations 
of  back-up  centers,  has  drawn  other  con- 
clusions than  those  turned  in  by  the  evalu- 
ator,  and  has  relayed  these  conclusions  to 
the  back-up  centers.  In  rebuttal,  OLS  might 
make  the  point  (which  contradicts  the  fact- 
finding thesis)  that  ATAC  was  furnished  with 
"e\'aluatlon  guidelines"  drawn  up  by  OLS. 
But  the  OMB  circular's  ban  on  the  delegation 
of  the  evaluative  function  Isnt  conditioned 
by  any  reference  to  guidelines.  In  any  event. 
It  would  appear  that  a  more  sharply  defined 
policy  In  evaluation  is  needed  and  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  OMB  circular,  a  much 
stronger  In -house  capability  should  be  de- 
veloped for  evaluating  OLS'  field  operations. 

Returning  to  (c)  and  (d).  the  "planning 
of  programs"  and  the  "establishment  of  goals 
and  priorities"  corresponds  to  a  common 
understanding  of  the  term  "policy-setting". 
According  to  former  OEO  staffer  Richard 
Blumenthal : 

"Policy-setting  may  be  defined  as  a  con- 
cept of  management  consisting  of  five  ele- 
naents:  (1)  the  definition  of  goals  and  pri- 
orities: (2)  the  articulation  of  those  goals 
and  priorities  through  coherent  standards 
and  guideUnes;  (3)  the  reporting  of  per- 
formance data  so  that  the  program  may  be 
evaluated  In  terms  of  Its  stated  goals  and 
priorities;  (4)  enforcement  of  standards  and 
guideUnes  where  projects  do  not  comply  vol- 
untarily and  (5)  the  precise  delineation  of 
responsibUlty  for  each  of  these  tasks"  (81 
Yale  LJ  231) 
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The  purely  ministerial  function  of  imple- 
menting goals  and  prtOTltlee,  and  carrying 
out  plans  to  accordance  with  weli-defined 
guidelines  can  be  designated,  sjrmmetrlcally. 
as  " policy-execution."  The  OMB  lormiilas  on 
delegation  might  then  be  rephrased  to  read 
as  follows: 

"An  executive  agency  ought,  on  the 
grounds  of  preservtog  accotintablllty,  to  re- 
frain frcan  delegating  to  a  private  grantee  or 
contractor  responsibUlty  for  policy-setting 
(planning  programs  or  establishing  goals  and 
priorities).  On  the  other  hand,  an  executive 
agency  ought,  on  the  grounds  of  furthering 
private  enterprise,  to  farm  out  wherever  pos- 
sible the  execution  of  policy,  so  long  as  such 
delegation  entails  no  serious  risk  of  abdica- 
tion by  the  Government  or  usurpation  by  the 
grantee  at  contractor  in  re^>ect  to  any  non- 
delegable functions." 

A  review  of  the  "guidelines."  evaluation 
criteria  and  grant  conditions  used  to  con- 
nection with  the  Legal  Services  Program 
provide  ample  evidence,  some  of  which  will 
be  examined  below,  that  the  back-up  cen- 
ters have  from  their  mception  been  setting 
their  own  goals  and  priorities.  This  violatkHi 
of  the  noD-delegatlon  doctrine  is  attributa- 
ble not  BO  much  to  non-compliance  by  the 
centers  with  pcUcies  set  by  OLS  as  to  OLB' 
falltire  to  set  any  pollclea.  Richard  Blumen- 
thal. In  the  article  cited  above.  In  effect 
charges  OLS  with  abdication.  He  writes: 

"A  major  contributing  cause  of  the  pro- 
gram's current  vulnerability  .  .  .  has  been  a 
faUure  of  pollcysettlng.  .  .  .  There  has  been 
no  clear  artlctUatiCtti  of  pc^cles  for  projects 
and  personnel  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  failure  of 
pollcysettlng  in  legal  services  has  been  evi- 
dent m  tlie  vagueness  of  poUcy  guidelines 
and  standards,  their  silence  on  many  Issues 
and  the  uneven  nature  of  their  enforce- 
ment. .  .  .  There  was  a  faUiu«  of  policy- 
setting  with  re^>ect  to  the  issue  of  services 

the  question  of  what  distinction  was  to  be 
drawn  between  permissible  and  impermis- 
sible services,  and  what  priorities  would  be 
established  among  different  types  of  permis- 
sible services.  .  .  .  Policies  pertaining  to 
lobbying  were  equally  uncertain.  .  .  .  The 
InstrucUon  (on  lobbymg)  faUed  to  clearly 
determtoe  the  propriety  of  the  most  common 
and  important  lobbying  activities  of  projects, 
largely  because  of  an  ambiguous  proviso  that 
restrictions  were  not  to  be  toterpreted  to 
forbid  'purely  InformaUonal  or  educational 
activities.'  " 

This  is  pretty  strong  testimony  from  an 
CXBQ  mslder  who  was  known  to  be  a  staimch 
defender  of  the  concept  of  legal  aid  for  the 
poor.  Whether  lobbying  Is  proper  or  improper 
or  whether  Blumenthal  considers  lobbying 
to  be  a  proper  m-  improper  f  unctlcm  for  legal 
services  projects  and  back-up  centers  is  not 
at  Issue  here.  (Blumenthal  happens  to  think 
it  is  a  proper  fxmction).  The  point  Is  that 
the  determination  as  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  lobbying  ought  not  to  have  been 
delegated  to  non-government  employees.  But 
it  Is  also  true  that  the  back-up  centers,  in 
exercising  the  prerogative  of  making  their 
own  policy  decisions  on  such  matters  as  the 
propriety  of  lobbytag  at  public  expense,  have 
in  fact  decided  that  such  lobbying  is  prt^>er, 
and  to  so  doing  have,  in  the  opmion  of  a 
goodly  number  of  legal  scholars,  violated  an- 
other constitutional  principle  which  for  want 
of  a  better  name  can  be  styled  "the  prmciple 
of  neutrality  or  non-partisanship".  The  prin- 
ciple is  reflected  in  formulae  relating  to  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  in  the  Fed- 
eral statute  against  the  use  of  Treasury  funds 
for  lobbying  (5  USC  1913)  and  In  the  statute 
which  denies  eligibility  for  tax  benefits  to 
organizations  which  lobby  (501c3).  The 
principle  has  also  been  confirmed  a  number 
of  times  by  court  decisions  (see  pp  —  "Issues 
Concerning  Legal  Services"). 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  intangible  reaiiiy 
signified  by  the  term  •religion"  is,  when  con- 
trasted witii  the  world  of  physical  things, 
akin  to  the   intangible  reality  signified  by 
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such  terms  as  "ethical",  "philosophical",  so- 
cial" and  "political",  tising  aU  these  terms 
to  refer  to  value-systems  rather  than  to  ob- 
servable processes;  then  the  Constitutional 
principle  of  the  s^aratlon  of  church  and 
state  can  be  generalized  to  read  as  follows : 

"The   Government  ought  not   to  furnish 
support,  throtigh  subsidies  or  otherwise,  to 
private  parties  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  propagate  a  creed,  ideology,  point  of 
view  or  value-system  (or  any  particular  be- 
lief which  reflects  a  value-system),  whether 
the   creed   or   value-system  be  religious  or 
seciUar,    whether    It    be    a    prescription   for 
spiritual  ills  or  for  poUtical  and  social  ills, 
or  whether  it  be  aiming,  m  the  Judgment  of 
the  Government,  at  something  salutary  for 
society   or   sookethlng   mimical   to  society." 
The   point  that   it   is   irrelevant   whether 
the  ideology  or  pomt  of  view  of  a  private 
party  is  deemed  socially  beneficial  or  social- 
ly harmful,  is  particularly  crucial.  As  John 
Roche  put  it  reoenUy  in  a  column  cm  the 
Public    BroadcasUng    Corporation    entUled 
"Keep   the  Government   out  of   the   News 
Bustoess":  "I  don't  want  the  United  States 
public  affairs  program  on  television  whether 
its  content  be  llt>eral,   conservative,   Maoist 
or  vegetarian."  Not  unsurprisingly  WiUiam 
Buckley    Jr.    whose    program    'The    Firing 
Line"  was  discontinued  by  the  C<Mporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  tends  to  agree  with 
Roche.  He  wrote:    "If  the   decision   is   that 
tax  money  should  not  be  ^>ent  to  subsidize 
the  distribution  of  points  of  view,  then  it  is 
consistent  that  the  Firing  Line,  along  with 
the  other  programs  scheduled   for  elimina- 
tion should  be  dropped,"  addmg,  in  answer 
to   the  question  "Do  you  sympathize   with 
the    no-publlc-activity    resolution    of    the 
Corporation?" — "In  a  way  I  do.  When  you 
Bit  down  to  think  about  it.  you  ask  yourself: 
What  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
domg,    putting    up    taxpayer's    money    for 
Firing  Line?"  According  to  the  prtoctple  of 
nonpartisanshlp.  the  government,  to  inspect 
to    ideological    "churches"    to    the    private 
domato.  is  neutral.  The  VolUlrian  maxim: 
"I  may  disagree  with  what  you  say  but  I 
will  fight  to  the  death  for  your  right  to  say 
If  stUl  holds  but  should   be   balanced   by 
another;   "I  may  agree  with  what  you  say 
but  I  wlU  fight  to  the  death  (weU.  let's  say 
I'll  fight)  to  stop  you  from  saying  it  at  pub- 
lic expense."  Curiously  these  two  seemingly 
antithetical     maxims    rest    on     a    common 
premise:  the  First  Amendment. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  clear  the  disttoc- 
tion  between  the  non -delegation  doctrine  and 
the  neutrality  thesis.  The  spheres  of  ac- 
tivities covered  by  the  two  doctrtoes  over- 
lap but  they  do  not  coincide.  For  example, 
it  would  be  an  overdelegation  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  concede  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Com- 
pany the  right  to  decide  what  ktod  of  fighter 
plane  the  Navy  should  have,  but  this  would 
hardly  contravene  the  pimclple  of  neutrality 
to  the  sense  in  which  tt  has  been  defined 
above.  Likewise,  the  latter  principle  would 
be  violated  If  a  government  emplovee  v,'ere 
assigned  the  duty  of  tostructing  his  feUow- 
workers  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Chiuxh  or  budgeting  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  synagogue,  but  It  would  not  be  a 
c-vse  of  overdelegation  (althoueh  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  charged  with  usurping  a 
power  not  delegated  to  it  br  the  people) .  The 
prtociple  of  neutrality  applies  differently 
of  course  to  religious  activities  and  to  polit- 
ical activities.  While  decislon-maktog  in  re- 
spect to  religion  is  a  power  which  resides  In 
the  people  and  which  they  have  not  siu-- 
rendered  to  government  religion  being  a 
purely  private  matter,  decision -making  in 
respect  to  political  issues  is  a  power  which 
has  been  delegated  by  the  people,  via  the 
Constitution,  to  the  Government  on  the 
grounds  that  such  issues  are  not  only  pri- 
vate but  public  matters.  The  exercise  by  the 
Government  of  the  power  to  set  social  and 
political  policies  is  not  per  se  a  violation 
of  either  the  principle  of  neutrality  or  the 
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principle  of  nondelegation.  The  principle 
of  non-delegation  la  honored  ho  long  as  the 
persons  who  are  promoting,  at  public  ex- 
pense, a  political  value-system  or  a  particular 
belief  which  form  a  part  of  such  a  value - 
system,  are  public  officials  who  are  employed 
In  one  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  who  are  ultimately  accountable 
In  one  way  or  another  to  the  electorate. 
The  principle  of  neutrality  Is  honored  so 
long  as  these  officials,  In  seeking  to  make 
their  views  prevail  in  legislation,  administra- 
tive rules  and  Judicial  decisions  or  whatever, 
adhere  strictly  to  procedures  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  the  Constitution. 

Although  the  spheres  of  activity  to  which 
the  principles  of  neutrality  and  non-delega- 
tion apply  do  not  coincide  there  are  occasions 
when  they  overlap,  as  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  lobbying,  specifically  by  lobbying 
conducted  by  non-governmental  entitles  at 
public  expense.  To  the  extent  that  such  lob- 
bying is  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  non- 
government entity,  it  constitutes  an  Im- 
proper delegation  of  the  policy-setting  power. 
To  the  extent  that  the  government,  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  committing  funds  for  this 
activity,  puts  its  seal  of  approval  on  the  par- 
ticular views  being  lobbied,  there  Is  an  im- 
proper departure  from  neutrality.  Lobbying 
of  this  sort,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  one  kind 
of  violation  or  another,  is  both  unfair  and 
dangerous.  The  unfairness  was  emphasized 
by  Justice  Harlan  In  1959  when  he  wrote: 

"As  early  as  1934  Congress  amended  the 
Code  expressly  to  provide  that  no  tax  exemp- 
tion should  be  given  to  organizations,  other- 
wise qualifying,  a  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  'is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion," and  that  deduotiblllty  should  be  de- 
nied to  contributions  by  individuals  to  such 
organizations.  And  a  year  thereafter,  when 
the  Code  was  for  the  first  time  amended  to 
permit  corporations  to  deduct  certain  con- 
tributions not  qualifying  as  'ordinary  and 
necessary'  business  expenses,  an  Identical 
limitation  was  Imposed.  These  limitations, 
carried  over  into  the  1939  and  1954  Codes, 
made  explicit  the  conclusion  derived  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand  In  1930  that  'political 
agitation  as  such  is  outside  the  statute,  how- 
ever innocent  the  air  .  .  .  {Controversies  of 
that  sort  must  be  conducted  without  public 
subvention;  the  Treasury  •  •  •  are  not  be- 
ing denied  a  tax  deduction  because  they  •  •  • 
constitutionally  protected  activities,  but  are 
simply  being  required  to  pay  for  those 
activities  oxU  of  their  own  pockets  •  •  • 
as  everyone  else  •  •  •  similar  activi- 
ties is  required  to  do  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Nondiscriminatory  denial  of  deduction  from 
gross  Income  to  sums  expended  to  promote 
or  defeat  legislation  Is  plainly  not  'aimed  at 
the  suppression  of  dangerous  Ideas.'  Rather, 
It  appears  to  us  to  express  a  determination 
by  Congress  that  since  purchased  publicity 
can  Influence  the  fate  of  legislation  which 
will  affect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  nJJ  in  the 
community,  everyone  in  the  community 
should  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  regards 
its  purchase  so  far  as  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  Affirmed."  ( •  •  • 
vs.  The  U.S.  79  S.  Ct.  524) . 

In  the  same  case.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a 
separate  concurring  opinion,  made  the  point 
that  the  use  of  public  funds  to  subsidize  pri- 
vate views  was  not  only  unfair  but  danger- 
ous. Wrote  Douglas: 

"Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  penalize 
taxpayers  for  certain  types  of  advocacy;  it 
has  rarely  allowed  some,  not  all.  expenses  as 
deductions.  Deductions  are  a  matter  of  grace, 
not  of  right.  To  hold  that  this  Item  of  ex- 
pense must  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  would 
be  to  give  Impetus  to  the  view  favored  in 
some  quarters  that  First  Amendment  rights 
must  be  protected  by  tax  exemptions.  But 
that  proposition  savors  of  the  notion  that 
First  Amendment  rights  are  somehow  not 
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fully  realized  unless  they 
the  State.  Such  a  notion  run  i 
Decisions  and  may  Indeed 
underlying  premise  that  a 
off  policy  on  the  part  of 
times  the  only  course 
Amendment  rights. 

'With    this   addendum,   I 
opinion  of  the  Court." 

A  similar  view  on  the  dang^: 
of  governmental  delegation 
thorlty  to  private  entitles  hi 
by  the  eminent  lesal  scholar 
frey  Hazard  of  Yale,  who  wro|e 

"The  fact  remains  that  in 
regime  partisan  political 
to  be  a  matter  of  private  Inl 
a  regime  to  survive  it  has  to 
that  v/ay  In  fact.  However 
principle  is  fulfilled,  it  rests 
that  a  government  which 
to   formulate   what   shall 
people's  will  Is  no  longer  a 
the  people. 

"The  force  of  the  point 
asking  what  would  be  the 
generalizing   the  proposltlo 
should  have  lobbyists  paid 
ment:    Should    similar 
political  resources  through 
allocation  Is  made?  One 
the  conclusion  that  the 
have  •   •   •  attraction." 

"The  question  bolls  down 
of  constituting  a  publicly 
lobby   for   the   special   beneft 
sector  of  the  general  comm 
is  a  serious,  If  simple 
Involved,  namely,  whether 
cated  on  equal  participation 
of  the  electorate  is  compatil  ile 
Ing  some  of  them  with  specla! 
age  at  public  expense." 

In  sum,  the  "inherent 
is  such  that  where  it  is  paid 
funds,  "Government  directioi 
of  those  conducting  the  lobl  y 
In  order  to  "retain  control 
Involved".  To  the  degree 
Is  in  Itself  legitimate.  It  shoi^d 
directly  by  some  element 
branch    (e.g.  by  an  ln-hous< 
since  the  Chief  Executive 
accountable  to.  not  some 
the  community",  but  all  of 
the  report  of  the  OEO  Tas: : 
vocacy). 

It  is  now  time  to  addre^ 
question:  In  the  light  of 
rion — the    principle    of 
principle  of  non-delegation 
activities  conducted  by  the 
Program's  back-up  centers 
be  Improper?  The  principles 
as  follows: 

(1)  The   principle  of 
partisanship :  The  Oovemme^t 
sldlze  by  grant  or  by 
support,  activities  which 
and  which  foster  a  partlculai 
logical,  philosophical,  social 
of  view. 

(2)  The  principle  of  n 
testas  delegatus  non  potest 
Government  ought  not,  by 
otherwise,   to   relinquish   to 
Its  responsibility  for 
Ing  discretion  In  the 
which  favors  activities  of 
In  (1)  above). 

In  answer  to  the  question 
glous  example  of  an  impropei 
activity  Is  the  one  so  oftei 
legal  services  literature  as 
vocacy",   but   which   we 
less  elegantly  "lobbying". 
or  lobbying  Is  violative  of 
.  .  .  Firstly,  If  the  comment  s 
of  Messrs.  Harlan,  Douglas 
merit,  then  it  Is  plain  that 
being  used  by  the  back-up 
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a  "church"  In  the  larger  sens< 
The  controverslallty  of  the 
ties  of  the  Legal  Services 
and  the  back-up  centers  In 
largely  from  the  antipathy 
gram's  critics  for  the  social  and 
trines  being  promoted.  The 
are  a  sure  sign  we  are  in  the 
ogy.  And  the  Issue  becomes  a 
one  when  the  question:  "Why 
funds   to   support   that   awful 
transformed   to   read:    "Why 
money  to  support  any  Ideology^ 

Secondly,  to  the  extent  thai 
centers,  in  drafting  leglslatloii 
Istratlve    regiilations,    have 
own  discretion  uninhibited  by 
supplied  by  the  funding  agenjt 
extent  that  the  centers  have 
(still    at    government    expen^ 
on  their  own  initiative, 
proposals  they  drafted,  the 
delegation  has  clearly  been 
beyond  question  that  the 
available  to  back-up  centers 
whether  to  lobby,  what  to 
lobby  and  when  to  lobby  is 
delegation  of  the  power  to 
and  priorities".  If  It  Is  arguec 
centers,  as  legislative  advocatef, 
suing  a  goal  they  have  set  for 
are  merely  implementing  the 
established  for  them  by  the 
Services,  this  only  proves  ther^ 
abdication  rather  than  a 
thorlty.  If  the  law  reform  goal 
established  for  them  implies  a 
cretion  In  fixing  their  own 
and    priorities,    then    the 
have  been  "Improperly 
lie  authority",  regardless  of 
lies. 

Are  there  any  activities  of 
ters,  other  than  legislative 
violate   the  neutrality  doctrinje 
non-delegation  doctrine? 
vocacy,  defined  as  Interventloi  i 
sion-making  and  rule-making 
minlstratlve  agencies  can,  for 
of  this  discussion,  be 
legislative   advocacy   or   Utlgall 
depending  on  the  particular 
ventlon.  If  the  Intervention 
drafting  and  promoting  of  n 
or  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
application    and   Interpretatloh 
regulations,    the    intervention 
garded  ^  a  species  of 
and  is  subject  to  the  same 
above  against  such  advocacy, 
hand,  if  intervention  in  the 
process   takes   the    form   of 
briefs,  or  suits  against 
cles,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a 
tlve  advocacy.  When  the  back- 
volve  themselves  as  formal 
generated    litigation    where 
counsel  of  record  is  an 
a  neighborhood  law  office,  the 
ter's  activity  acquires  the 
attorney-client  relationship 
scored  per  se  as  a  violation  of 
of  neutrality  or  the  principle 
tlon.   But  the  OLS  guidelines 
such  intervention  might  be 
delegation.  In  any  case,  formal 
In  litigation  by  back-up  centei  s 
Iclzed  on  the  grounds  of 
more  Importantly,  on  the 
patlbility  with  the  research 
up  centers.  Non-client-centere^i 
even  more  questionable,  since 
utory  basis  at  all  for  any 
to  engage,  under  its  own  name 
terest  litigation. 

At  this  point,  a  proponent 
center   prograai   might   well 
above  discussion  brings  us  anj 
answer  to  the  question  posed 
nlng  of  the  discussion:   should 
nlzed  and  consolidated  back 
located  within  OEO  or  should 
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reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  library  or 
think  tank  model,  be  delegated  once  more 
to  a  grantee  or  contractor?  In  other  words, 
assuming  some  or  even  most  of  the  existing 
14  centers  are  discontinued  on  grounds  of 
efSclency  and  economy,  why  oould  not  the 
remainder  be  simply  prohibited  from  doing 
anything  wtilch  would  violate  the  non-dele- 
gatton  principle,  reetrictlng  themselves  to 
nonadvocacy  activities  (e.g.  research,  com- 
pilation and  transmission  of  technical  In- 
lormatton  etc.)  In  direct  support  of  project 
Uwyers  only?  The  answer  to  this  qiMStlon  is 
.eUborated  in  the  succeeding  and  final  part 
of  this  paper. 
ran  m:  katidnale  foh  an  dihouse  poverty 

UIW    EESEAUCH    CENTER 

1.  An  argument  for  doing  away  vrtth  the 
existing  set-up  rather  than  trying  to  reform 
It:  The  advocacy  motif  has  been  deeply  In- 
grained in  the  present  network.  It  Is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  mind-set  of  the  attorneys,  non- 
attorney  professionals  and  consultants  who 
are  carrying  out  the  present  program  that 
many  of  them  could  be  expected  to  resist, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  new  policies 
and  guidelines.  Others  would  Just  quit,  pro- 
ducing a  period  of  \inderstaffing  and  admin- 
istrative chaos  which  would  be  costly  to  the 
government  and  demoralizing  both  to  proj- 
ect attorneys  and  to  those  willing  to  co- 
operate at  the  local  level  In  re-shaping  the 
backup  center  program.  To  the  extent  that 
the  present  backup  center  stall  proved  to  be 
uncooperative.  Investment  by  OEO  In  a 
monitoring  effort  would  have  to  be  stepped 
up,  adding  further  to  the  costs.  A  number 
of  refusal-to-refund  actions  could  be  an- 
ticipated which  would  probably  stir  up  even 
more  resentment  throughout  the  network, 
and  might  lead  to  hearings  which  could  com- 
plicate things  further  for  the  Agency.  A  total 
discontinuance  based  on  a  major  policy  shift 
would  be  seen  by  most  as  more  equitable 
and  less  Invidious  than  a  selective  phase- 
out  of  certain  centers  whether  on  punitive 
grounds  or  on  gro\inds  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

2.  A  second  argument  for  doing  away  with 
the  existing  set-up,  rather  than  trying  to 
reform  It:  The  first  argument  underlines 
the  difficulties  the  Agency  would  face  In  Its 
reform  effort,  even  If  it  were  to  win  the  battle 
to  establish  its  right  to  Impose  certain  guide- 
lines and  restrictions.  The  present  argument 
questions  the  ease  with  which  that  right 
could  be  established.  Attempts  to  enforce 
adherence  to  the  new  restrictions  would 
probably  be  challenged  legally  on  grounds 
drawn  from  both  the  First  Amendment  and 
the  ABA'S  Canons  of  Ethics.  One  may  not 
agree  that  restrictions  on  a  Federally-funded 
grantee's  freedom  of  action  In  the  field  of 
advocacy  are  precluded  by  the  Constitution 
or  the  lawyers'  Code,  nonetheless,  as  the 
history  of  Hatch  Act  enforcement  Illustrates, 
there  Is  a  gray  area  here  which  should  be 
avoided  If  possible.  Its  bad  enough  to  have 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  project 
attorneys'  prerogatives.  Why  compound  the 
problem  by  trying  to  "reform"  the  present 
backup  center  operation,  backed  up  as  bo 
many  of  them  are  by  the  exi>ertise  of  the 
law  schools?  Much  of  their  grant  funds 
would  probably  be  used  to  prepare  their 
case  against  OEO's  new  guidelines.  And  even 
If  OEO  should  In  the  end  prevail,  the  re- 
buttal effort  would  be  costly  ai»d  time 
consuming. 

(Note. — The  above  two  arguments  are  rea- 
sons for''  closing  down  the  present  backup 
center  operation  rather  than  trying  to  re- 
form it.  However,  they  are  not  as  they  stand 
and  without  further  ezpansion,  very  strong 
arguments  for  relocating  the  back-up  cen- 
ter program  In-house,  rather  than  redele- 
gatlng  It  to  entirely  sew  grantees.  Addi- 
tionally, though  the  above  two  arguments 
would  probably  Impress  an  outsider,  a  par- 
ticular back-up  center  In  the  present  net- 


work might  reject  them,  saying  In  effect: 
"Well  limit  oiu:  activities  to  research  for  the 
project  attorneys.  Well  follow  your  new 
guidelines  and  conform  to  the  library  model 
of  a  back-up  center,  etc.  So  why  wont  you 
refund  us?") 

3.  An  argument  for  going  the   In-house 
K>ute:   The  kind  of  social  science  research 
and    poverty    law    research    conducted    by 
back-up     centers    Is     Inevitably    advocacy- 
oriented,  since  the  whole  ralson  d'etre  of  the 
back-up  centers  is  to  serve  project  attorneys 
engaged      In      client-generated      advocacy. 
Furthermore,'  non-client  generated  or  public 
Interest    advocacy    even    <rf    the    legislative 
'variety  can  almost  always  be  tied  Into  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  some  particular  client,  if 
there  are  pressures  strong  enough  to  push  It 
In  this  direction.  And  it  would  be  repug- 
nant, even  If  It  were  possible,  for  an  agency 
of  the  government  to  probe  motives  In  cases 
of  this  sort  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  lawyer  was  trying  to  advance  his  own 
personal  Ideology  at  gov«nment  expense,  or 
whether  on  the  contrary  he  was  putting  the 
legitimate    interests   of   his   client   In   first 
place.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  momentum 
of  back-up  center  research,  pointed  as  such 
research  is  toward  advocacy  conducted  by 
private  individuals  (project  attorneys)    can 
easily  even  if  -unintentionally  carry  the  re- 
search activity  across  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates policy-execution,   which  can  be  dele- 
gated, from  fKDllcy-settlng,  which  cannot  be 
delegated  (the  principle  of  non-delegation), 
especially  when  it  Is  a  question  of  choosing 
options  In  the  area  of  public  policy  in  gen- 
eral   and   social    policy    In    particular    (the 
principle    of    neutrality).    This    problem    is 
present  In  some  degree   in  all   government 
funded   research    in   the   social   sciences   as 
opposed    to    the   hard    sciences,    but   It    Is 
extraordinarily  acute  where  there  Is  an  Im- 
mediate and  necessary  link  to  advocacy,  as 
in  the  case  of  back-up  center  research. 

If  the  above  analy^  is  valid,  the  prin- 
ciple of  xton-deleKation  can  be  Invoked  to 
Justify  the  estabUsbment  of  an  in-house 
poverty  law  research  unit,  to  replace  the 
existing  grantee  network.  Our  paraphrase  of 
the  OMB  formula  above  seems  to  fit  the 
present  case.  The  formtila  reads: 

"An  executive  agency  ought,  on  the 
grounds  of  preserving  aooountabillty.  to  re- 
frain from  delegating  to  a  private  grantee 
oc  contractor  responsibility  for  pjol icy-setting 
(planrdng  programs  or  establlshlhng  goals 
and  priorities) .  On  the  other  hand,  an  execu- 
tive agency  ought,  on  the  grounds  of  fur- 
thering private  enterprise,  to  farm  out 
wherever  possible  the  execution  of  policy,  so 
tong  as  such  delegation  entails  no  serious 
risk  of  abdication  by  the  Government  or 
usurpation  by  the  grantee  or  contractor  in 
r«^>ect  to  any  non-delegable  functions. 

In  short,  even  were  guidelines  to  be 
spelled  out  hnnning  non-client-lnitlated  ad- 
vocacy, the  "inherent  nature"  of  advocacy- 
oriented  legal  and  social  research  Is  such 
that  there  would  always  be  a  grave  risk  that 
the  line  between  policy-setting  and  policy 
and  policy-execution  woxild  be  breached,  en- 
tailing either  a  loss  of  control  or  an  exces- 
sive and  questionable  watchdog  effort  by  the 
funding  agency  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. The  history  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram confirms  this.  On  the  one  hand  there 
has  been  an  enormous  reluctance  by  OLS 
to  provide  dear  restrictions.  This  abdication 
has  been  well-documented  by  such  writers 
at  Blumenthal.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  Impose  re- 
strictions, it  has  been  met  with  bitter  resist- 
ance and  evasion,  tantamount,  If  our  posi- 
tion on  the  non-delegation  doctrine  is  cor- 
rect, to  usurpation. 

"mere  are  of  course  ways  of  cutting  he 
risks,  so  that  In  the  future  some  research 
projects  could  be  farmed  out  to  sxipplement 
the  government's  efforts.  But  this  presup- 
poaes  the  existence  of  a  stroog  In-bouse  re- 


search capability  In  the  poverty  law  area, 
something  which  has  never  existed  In  the 
past.  The  entire  research  function  has  been 
delegated,  so  It  is  little  wonder  that  In- 
sufficient know-how  was  generated  In-house 
to  set  up  an  effective  system  of  control.  Had 
a  poverty  law  research  center  been  set  'up 
within  OEO  from  the  beginning,  a  network 
of  non-government  centers  to  supplement 
the  government's  effort  might  well  have  been 
viable. 

Another  factor  which  complicated  the 
problem  of  contrel  was  the  exclusive  use  of 
grants  rather  than  contracts  to  get  the  Job 
done.  The  question  of  the  similarities  be- 
tween grants  and  contracts,  and  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  one  or  the  other  tor  a  given 
project  Is  being  much  debated  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  According  to  an  article  by  John 
Grossbaum,  the  government  agency  which 
has  come  closest  to  resolving  the  problem  of 
when  to  use  a  grant  and  when  to  use  a 
contract  for  a  particular  research  project  Is 
HEW.  According  to  HEW's  basic  selection 
criteria: 

"The  contract  Is  an  appropriate  Instru- 
ment when: 

"1.  The  objective  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
specified  service  or  end-product  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; or 

"2.  In  order  to  accomplish  its  mission,  the 
awarding  agency  must  exercise  considerable 
direction  and  control  over  the  manner  of 
performance  or  timing  of  the  work." 
"On  the  other  band: 

"The  grant  is  the  appropriate  Instru- 
ment for  providing  support  to  an  activity  of 
the  applicant  which  Is  In  foutherance  of  a 
statutory  purpose  of  the  awarding  agency 
when: 

"1.  There  Is  no  expectation  of  a  specific 
service  or  end-product  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Government  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Federal 
funds;  or 

"2.  The  awarding  agency  does  not  need  to 
exercise  considerable  direction  or  control 
over  the  manner  of  the  performance  or  the 
timing  of  the  work,  and  therefore  extensive 
freedom  of  approach  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  award  is  to  be  reserved  to  the 
recipient." 

If  the  theses  underlying  the  decision  to 
revamp  the  overall  Legal  Senlces  Program 
in  general  and  the  back-up  centers  In  par- 
ticular are  valid,  that  is  to  say  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  subsidizing  the 
non-client  centered  advocacy  activities  of  a 
private  entity  and  If  ad'vocacy-oriented  re- 
search Is  therefore,  if  publicly  funded.  In 
need  of  "considerable  direction  and  con- 
trol"— ^then  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the 
contract  and  not  the  grant  is  the  preferred 
Instrument  of  agreement.  In  the  years-long 
skirmishing  over  the  advocacy  activities  of 
back-up  centers,  has  any  thought  ever  been 
given  to  putting  the  entire  operation  on  a 
contract  basis? 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  kinds 
of  "research"  needed  to  support  project  at- 
torneys. There  is  on  the  one  hand  "basic 
research"  which  Is  innovative,  which  aims 
at  the  development  of  new  kncwrledge  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  Is  "applied  research" 
which  aims  at  the  practical  application  of 
an  already  existing  body  of  kno->rledge.  If 
the  primacy  of  the  law  reform  objective  is 
eliminated  In  the  Legal  Services  Program 
in  favor  of  "quality  individual  services",  then 
much  of  the  need  for  basic  research  in  the 
back-up  centers  disappears.  It  comes  down 
to  a  question  of  which  is  the  more  appro- 
priate model  for  a  back-up  center:  the  li- 
brary model  under  which  the  back-up  cen- 
ter would  concentrate  on  the  transmission 
of  existing  knowledge  and  expertise,  or  the 
think  tank  model  (version  A.  See  p.  6  above) 
under  which  the  back-up  centers  primary 
emphasis  'would  be  on  innovative  research. 
A  number  of  government  agencies  (e.g.  DOD 
and  NASA)  apply  the  simple  rule  of  thumb: 
award  grants  for  basic  research  and  contracts 
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for  applied  research.  Under  this  rule.  If  the 
library  model  for  a  back-up  center  were 
favored,  the  Instrument  of  choice  would  be 
a  contract  whereas  the  think-tank  model 
would  Justify  the  use  of  grants.  There  Is  no 
reason  of  course  why  a  back-up  center  bas- 
ically aligned  on  the  library  model  could 
not  devote  some  of  Us  resources  to  basic 
research.  In  any  case,  the  overriding  consid- 
eration would  appear  to  be  the  amount  of 
direction  and  control  needed.  If  conversion 
to  the  contractual  method  of  delegation  were 
to  be  adopted  In  lieu  of  establishing  an  In- 
house  poverty  law  research  unit,  this  in  Itself 
would  Justify  the  elimination  of  the  entire 
present  back-up  center  set-up.  none  of  whose 
components,  by  the  way,  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bidding.  If  an  in-house 
poverty  law  unit  is  set  up,  a  policy  should 
be  developed  in  respect  to  grants  vs.  con- 
tracts to  cover  any  future  delegations  of 
legal  research  projects. 

4.  Some  supplementary  arguments  for 
transferring  the  backup  center  function  to 
OEO: 

(a)  Back-up  centers  now  have  two  func- 
tions: the  "research"  function  and  the  ad- 
vocacy function.-  Under  the  new  policy,  the 
advocacy  function,  to  the  degree  that  it  Is 
non-client  initiated  (as  in  the  case  of  legis- 
lative adv'ocacy)  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  back-up  centers.  The  report  of  the  recent 
OEO  Task  Force  on  Advocacy  recommended 
that  a  unit  be  established  within  OEO  head- 
quarters to  carry  out  the  function  of  non- 
client  i'lifin'ed  advocacv,  defined  so  as  to  ex- 
clude certain  forms  of  adversary  advocacy, 
such  as  public  Interest  litigation.  But  if  such 
a  unit  were  to  be  established,  a  poverty  law 
research  resource  to  support  Its  advocacy 
would  be  needed.  It  would  be  awkward,  to 
say  the  least,  for  OEO's  advocacy  unit  to  be 
dependent  for  lis  support  on  the  present  net- 
work of  15  national  back-up  centers.  If  the 
Task  Force's  recommendations  were  to  be 
Implemented,  they  would  constitute  an  ad- 
ditional Justification  for  locating  the  re- 
search unit  In-house. 

(b)  The  future  shape  of  the  Legal  Services 
Program  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  proposal  for  some  form  of  corpora- 
tion will  be  revived.  If  this  happens,  and  a 
corporation  should  indeed  be  set  up,  the 
central  problem  with  which  this  paper  has 
been  dealing,  unaccountable  advocacy,  would 
be  greatly  magnified,  unless  steps  are  taken 
now  to  wind  down  the  back-up  center  pro- 
gram 03  it  is  presently  constituted.  This  Is 
BO  because  a  back-up  center  network  funded 
by  a  seml-autonomous  corporation  would  be 
even  further  removed  from  Government  sur- 
veillance and  control  than  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent. It  therefore  behooves  the  Agency  to 
eliminate  the  present  network  and  replace  It 
with  an  integrated,  well-defined  unit  which 
could.  If  and  when  a  corporation  is  estab- 
lished, be  located  within  the  corporation  at 
the  national  level.  Provided  the  guidelines  are 
right  and  precise  and  the  board  accountable 
to  the  President,  the  chances  of  the  corpora- 
tion's poverty  law  research  unit  violating  the 
non-delegation  doctrine  or  the  neutrality 
doctrine  would  be  minimal.  There  Is,  by  the 
way.  no  suggestion  here  that  the  advocacy 
unit,  if  established  within  OEO,  be  a  part 
of  OLS  or  be  transferred  to  any  future  legal 
services  corporation. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations,  recognizing  both  the 
problems  and  potential  Inherent  in  arms 
control  agreements,  has  labeled  the 
I970's  as  a  "Decade  of  Disarmament." 

In  this  week's  World  magazine.  Wil- 
liam Epstein,  former  director  of  the  UJf. 
Secretariat  disarmament  division,  ques- 


tions the  commitment  cf  the  world  to 
arms  control  in  an  articl ;  entitled,  "The 
Disarmament  Hoax."  Mr  Epstein  points 
out  that  despite  far  reach  ing  agreements 
and  treaties,  the  ai'tns  rac  e  continues  un- 
abated. The  world  spend  ;  more  on  mili- 
tary expenditures  today  i  han  it  ever  has 
in  the  past.  In  1959,  $97  billion  was  ex- 
pended for  military  pui  poses  globally, 
and  in  1971  the  figure  vi  as  $216  billion. 
Yet  the  nations  of  the  wo  rid  are  no  more 
secure  and  safe  as  a  resii  t. 

I  bring  this  article  to  1  tie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  1 1  link  it  presents 
an  accurate  and  reasonei  1  picture  of  the 
current  status  of  disarn:  ament  and  ef- 
forts at  arms  control.  If  ve  are  to  make 
further  progress  in  this  vital  field,  we 
need  to  understand  the  ;  ssues  raised  by 
Mr.  Epstein. 

Of  particular  importar  ;e  is  his  analy- 
sis of  the  SALT  t?lks.  V,  hile  the  agree- 
ments reached  have  coi  isiderable  psy- 
chological and  political  s  gnificance,  Mr. 
Epstein  warns  that  SALT  may  only  fur- 
ther the  nuclear  arms  n  ce,  on  a  quali- 
tative, instead  of  a  qus  ntitative  level. 
Additionally,  it  is  ironic  x»  note  that  in 
spite  of  SALT  we  air  proc  ceding  with  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  b  )mber  and  the 
Trident  submarine,  at  a  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars.  Oddly  enough,  the  more  prog- 
ress we  make  in  limitinj  tiie  spread  of 
weapons,  the  more  we  are  told  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  tha ;  more  weapon 
systems  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  for  ovei  two  decades  I 
have  been  calling  for  arn  s  control  as  an 
effective  means  to  chamn  1  much  needed 
revenue  into  domestic  c<  ncems.  I  have 
done  so  out  of  the  conv  ction  that  the 
building  of  more  weaponj  of  destruction 
does  nothing  to  enhance  cur  natonal  se- 
curity when  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  the  capability  of  jiestroying  the 
world  10  times  over. 

Mr.  Epstein  points  out  that — 

When  the  United  States  c(fiverts  Its  Polaris 
missiles  to  Poseidons,   its 
alone  will  be  able  to  launch 
Nuclear   warheads   against 
There   aren't   nearly   that  diany  practicable 
targets  In  the  entire  world 
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submarine  force 
more  than  5.000 
leparate  targets. 


Vist 


t  iie 


cf 


The  rationale  of  this 
pacity  frankly  is  beyond 
sion  of  the  American  publlb 
for  those  weapons.  I  plan 
press  for  a  sane  posture 
paredness,  and  I  will  contifaue 
greater  and  more  subst^ntal 
tional  arms  control 
to  enhance  national  security 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
William  Epstein  be  printe( 

There  being  no  object!  an, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

The    DlSARMAMENl 

(By  William 
Arms  control  Is  to  the 
birth  control  Is  to 
Initiative  seems  able  to  co{ 
plosive  build-up  It  Is  tryli^ 
and  bring  to  a  halt.  For 
after  the  Second  World 
for  nuclear  and  conventloi^I 
got  absolutely  nowhere.  In 
years,   however,  the  world 
multilateral  disarmament  treaties 
the    partlal-test-ban    and 
treaties,  as  well  as  six  bllat4ral 
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eluding  the  SALT   (Strategic 
tlon  Talks)    agreements 
Union  and  the  United  States 

Never  before  In  human 
had  so  many  arms-control 
treaties.  But  paradoxically, 
peacetime  have  our  resources 
so  lavishly  to  fueling  an 
race.  During  this  same  trealjy 
teen-year  period,  military 
than  doubled — from  a  globa 
billion  in  1959  to  $216  bllliou 
1948   to    1963    military 
at  constant  prices,  and  fron 
the  real  increase  v/as  more 
A  few  more  such   arms-i 
and  the  v.orld  will  go 

Tills    astonisliing    build-up 
headlong  speed.  In  1960  then  i 
nuclear   submarine   In    the 
sixteen    Polaris    missiles 
something  less  than  100 
are  nearly  100  nuclear 
some    1400    sea-based    mlssil 
cne-thlrd  of  these   carry 
Each    Poseidon    missile    is 
nuclear  warheads,   called 
Independently    targeted    re 
There   are  also  more  than 
Intercontinental   ballistic   m 
Under  the  SALT  agreements 
nuclear   submarines   can    Ino: 
two   for   the   USSR   and   fort  r 
United    States,    without 
British   and  five   projected 
rlnes.  Some  5-ears  ago  It  was 
the  explosive  power  of  nucleajr 
the  equivalent  of  some  flftee  i 
for  every  person  In  the  world 
tons  for  every  Inhabitant  of 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

The  money  devoted  each 
expenditures  Is  more  than 
of  all  the  people  of  Africa 
the  Par  East.  It  Is  nearly 
all  the  world's  governments 
nearly  twice  what  they  spend 
and  nearly  thirty  times  what 
nations  give  in  aid  to 

Naturally,  the  nations  like 
armament  and  play  down  the 
of  military   budgets 
arms-control  authorities,  for 
stressed  the  great  progress 
of   the    pragmatic,    step-by 
They  hall  the  treaties  already 
representing    Important 
selves  and  as  paving  the  way  tl] 
ments.  On  the  other  hand, 
slder    almost    all    the    arms 
me:its  thus  far  arrived  at  as 
a  "hoax,"  intended  to  deceive 
the  world  and  to  preserve  the 
nopoly   and  hegemony"   of 
powers. 

But   even   Ideologically 
are  growing  skeptical.  Mr. 
Swedish  minister  In  charge 
aiTairs,  describes  the 
"history    of    wilfully 
nlties."  She  says  the  two 
the  negotiations  to  achieve 
tween   themselves,   and   have 
tried  to  achieve  disarmament, 
been  the  "unrelenting  mlliti 
world." 

Ambassador  Alfonso 
Mexico,  another  active  "non 
l^agonist  of  arms  control  and 
has  repeatedly  deplored  the 
failure  to  achieve  greater 
that  annual  disarmament 
adopted  by  the  United  Natloqs 

Irrespective  of  their  tons  of 
Justified   alarm,   or   pressing 
dispatched  to  the  tomb  of 
tlon,  or  oblivion  In  the  UN 
the  Committee  on  Dlsarmameiit 

There  you  have  It :  Some 
the  disarmament  scene  as  a 
ord  of  achievement  In  the 
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stacles. Others  see  It  as  a  sorry  failure  In 
light  of  the  needs.  Both  are  right.  It  la  like 
describing  a  glass  of  water  as  one-quarter 
full  or  three-quarters  empty. 

But  arms  control  Is  too  vital  a  matter  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  purely  subjective  problem. 
How  can  we  arrive  at  a  balanced,  practical 
view  of  the  problem?  One  approach  would  be 
to  examine  In  some  detaU  the  three  leading 
current  Initiatives:  the  SALT  talks,  the  Ge- 
neva disarmament  conference,  and  the  pro- 
posed world  disarmament  conference.  (In 
addition  those,  preliminary  tallcs  now  being 
held  in  Helsinki  and  Vienna  for  a  European 
security  conference  and  for  troop  reduc- 
tions In  Central  Europe  deal  with  only  par- 
tial aspects  of  the  basic  problem.) 

Almost  all  countries,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  China,  welcomed  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. But  there  may  be  less  here  than  meets 
the  eye.  The  ceUlngs  established  for  both 
the  defensive  antlballlstlc  missiles  (ABMs) 
and  the  offensive  submarine  missiles  are 
higher  than  the  existing  number,  and  for 
exceed  any  conceivable  purpose  for  which 
they  might  be  used.  The  SALT  and  ABM 
treaty  limits  anti-ballistic  missiles  to  two 
Bltea  In  each  country,  with  up  to  100  ABM 
single  missile  launchers  at  each.  If  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  ABMS  would  not 
be  able  to  prevent  some  missiles  getting 
through  to  their  target,  then  200  are  in  fact 
a  mockery.  The  U.S.  Congress  apparently 
agrees,  since  It  decided  not  to  vote  money 
to  build  an  ABM  ring  around  Washington.  As 
one  possible  effectiveness  of  the  ABM's:  "We 
can't  even  get  the  telephone  system  to  work!" 

The  SALT  interim  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms  has 
come  in  for  even  greater  criticism.  This  five- 
year  agreement  merely  limits  land-based 
ICBMs  to  the  existing  number  (1054  for  the 
United  States  and  1680  for  the  USSR) .  Sea- 
based  missiles  may  number  710  for  the  United 
States  In  up  to  forty-four  submarines,  and 
950  for  the  Soviet  Union  In  up  to  sixty-two 
submarines.  However,  the  agreement  provides 
no  curb  on  converting  missiles  to  MIRV  war- 
heads, no  limitation  on  the  number  of  mis- 
sile-carrying aircraft,  and  virtually  no  agreed 
qualitative  limitations.  For  example,  when 
the  United  States  converts  its  Polaris  missiles 
to  Poseidons,  Its  submarine  force  alone  wiU 
b©  able  to  launch  more  than  5000  nuclear 
warheads  against  separate  targets.  There 
aren't  nearly  that  many  practicable  targets 
In  the  entire  world. 

The  fixing  of  higher  numerical  ceilings  for 
both  defensive  and  offensive  strategic  sys- 
tems, and  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
qualitative  limitation  on  offensive  missiles, 
has  not  gone  down  well  with  either  American 
or  foreign  experts.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  (not  supported  by  the 
United  States  or  USSR  and  their  allies)  ap- 
pealing for  further  Soviet-American  agree- 
ments on  qualitative  limitations,  and  on  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  systems.  The  assembly  also  invited 
the  two  governments,  which  had  not  thus  far 
officially  told  the  United  Nations  about  their 
agreements,  "to  keep  the  General  Assembly 
Informed  of  the  results  of  the  negotiations." 

The  first  SALT  agreements  may  very  well 
bring  on  a  qualitative  nuclear-arms  race — 
that  is,  the  further  sophistication  of  these 
weapons  as  a  result  of  technological  and 
scientific  Improvements.  After  the  SALT 
agreements,  and  despite  the  Isetter  climate 
they  were  supposed  to  produce,  the  United 
States  decided  to  proceed  with  the  building 
of  third-generation  Trident  nuclear  subma- 
rines at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion  each, 
and  it  has  authorized  further  work  on  the 
B-l  bomijer  and  on  "cruise"  missiles,  which 
can  be  electronically  guided  to  their  targets. 

These  new  nuclear-weapons  systems  are 
supposed  to  be  ")>argalning  chips"  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Russians.  But  these 
chips  may  become  permanent  blocks  or  new 
links  In  the  action-reaction  chain.  The  mill- 


tary-scientlfic-lndustrlal  complex  In  the 
United  States  and  Its  miUtary-sclentlfic- 
bureaucratlc  counterpart  In  the  Soviet  Union 
might  use  such  bargaining  chips  as  pretexts 
to  hold  on  to  their  oversized  stockpiles  of 
weapons  and  build  them  up  even  more.  The 
continuing  sophistication  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  two  superpowers  feeds  what 
Robert  McNamara  and  U  Thant  have  called 
the  "mad  momentum"  of  the  nuclear-arms 
race.  The  maintenance  and  further  develop- 
ment of  vast  overkill  capability  Is  complete- 
ly irrational.  It  is  a  sophisticated  form  of 
insanity.  One  hundred  to  two  hundred  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  on  each  side  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  stabilize  the  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

Nevertheless,  the  SALT  agreements  do 
stabilize  the  deterrent  (read  "balance  of  mu- 
tual terror")  between  the  two  superpowers, 
at  least  for  the  present.  They  publicly  reg- 
ister the  two  behemoths'  agreement  to  main- 
tain a  rough  nuclear  parity  rather  than  to 
seek  superiority.  Ftirther,  they  acknowledge 
that  neither  side  can  knock  out  the  other 
side's  capability  to  Inflict  on  It  assured  de- 
struction or  unacceptable  damage.  Thus  each 
nation  Is  hostage  to  the  other.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  SALT  agreements  Is  in  their  po- 
litical and  psychological  significance  rather 
than  their  military  or  arms-control  value. 
They  help  to  promote  a  spirit  of  detente  be- 
tween the  two  powers  that  is  likely  to  spUl 
over  In  Its  political  effects  to  other  coun- 
tries and  areas  of  International  affairs.  Un- 
less advante^e  Is  taken  of  this  breathing 
space,  and  SALT  II  begins  to  reduce  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  halt  the  qualitative  tech- 
nological arms  race,  then  no  real  arms  con- 
trol, disarmament,  or  security  will  have  been 
achieved.  The  stabUlty  of  the  deterrent  may 
be  up>set  eind  SALT  I  could  turn  out  to  be 
of  no  more  use  than  a  grain  of  salt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Secretary-General 
Waldhelm  has  called  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment conference  "the  most  effective  and  pro- 
ductive organ  for  multilateral  arms  control." 
Formerly  known  as  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Committee,  or  ENDC,  It  Is  now 
called  the  UN  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  or  COD.  It  consists  of 
twenty-six  members  under  the  cochalrman- 
ship  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  two  cochalrtnen,  there  are 
six  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
United  States,  although  France,  which  is  a 
member,  does  not  participate.  There  are  also 
twelve  so-called  nonaligned  memt>er  states. 
Althougli  the  CCD  was  established  In  1962 
as  the  ENE>C  to  work  toward  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  it  quickly  abandoned 
these  efforts  and  concentrated  Instead  on 
partial  or  collateral  measures.  Negotiations  on 
nuclear  disarmament  have  in  effect  been 
shifted  from  the  CCD  to  SALT.  Only  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban — meaning  an  under- 
ground test  ban  by  the  United  States  and 
USSR — remains  for  negotiation  in  the  CCD, 
without  much  prospect  of  an  early  solu- 
tion. Th©  only  other  area  under  active  CCD 
negotiation  is  a  comprehensive  ban  on  chem- 
ical weapons — that  Is,  for  the  destruction  of 
stocks  of  these  weapons  and  banning  their 
production,  development,  and  stockpiling,  as 
was  done  with  biological  weapons.  Many 
CCD  members  feel  the  conference  Is  running 
out  of  ideas  or  is  being  supplanted  by  oth- 
er bodies,  said  thus  has  lost  Its  momen- 
tum In  the  field  of  arms  control. 

France  has  no  desire  to  take  the  seat  al- 
lotted to  It  and  is  unlikely  to  do  so  while 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  re- 
main as  the  cochalrmen  and  while  China 
is  not  a  member.  For  Its  part,  China  shows 
no  interest  in  Joining  the  CCD,  which  It 
regards  as  an  Instrtunent  of  American  and 
Soviet  domination.  The  two  cochalrmen  and 
most  of  their  allies  seem  prepared  to  re- 
organize the  CCD  If  that  would  bring  in 
the  Chinese  and  the  French.  But  as  Ambas- 
sador  George    Ignatieff   of    Canada   put   it. 


"Let  us  not  stop  the  bus  untU  we  are  evu^ 
we  have  some  passengers  to  pick  up."  Am- 
bassador MIrceta  Cvorovic  of  Yugoslavia  re- 
sponded, "Let  us  overhaul  the  bus  to  en- 
sure that  it  wUl  be  good  working  order 
to  take  on  more  passengers."  In  any  case 
it  seems  clear  that  while  the  CCD  may  con- 
tinue for  another  session  or  two,  its  days 
are  numbered,  at  least  in  Its  present  form. 

Most  countries  favor  holding  a  world  dis- 
armament conference  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing faster  progress  in  disarmament  and 
bringing  China  and  Prance  into  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  non-aligned  countries 
strongly  support  an  early  world  conference. 
China,  however,  says  such  a  conference  would 
be  useless  and  would  only  delude  the  peoples 
of  the  world — unless  the  nuclear  powers 
promise  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  and  agree  to  liquidate  all  their  for- 
eign bases  and  withdraw  their  troops  and 
nuclear  weapons  to  their  respective  home- 
lands. The  Chinese  position  resembles  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  Forties  and 
Fifties,  when  it  wanted  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States,  and  adopted  an  "all  or  noth- 
ing" attitude.  The  United  States  also  opposes 
a  world  conference  and  any  preparations  for 
one.  The  Americans  prefer  to  work  through 
SALT,  the  CCD,  and  other  small  negotiating 
bodies,  and  tielieve  that  a  world  conference 
attended  by  some  140  countries  might  be 
counterproductive. 

Nevertheless,  China  voted  for  the  U.N.  res- 
olution creating  a  special  committee  to 
examine  feasibility  of  the  conference.  Al- 
though China  declined  membership,  she 
promised  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  commit- 
tee. The  resolution  to  set  up  the  committee 
was  adopted  by  105  votes  to  0,  with  only  1 
abstention.  Many  countries  were  astounded 
and  disheartened  because  the  abstaining 
country  was  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation has  Indicated  privately  that  it  would 
not  participate  in  the  special  committee, 
even  though  It  knows  It  Is  Isolated  on  this 
Issue.  Mrs.  Myrdal  summed  up  the  attitude 
of  many  when  she  questioned  whether  the 
U.S.  objections  were  "based  on  an  unwilling- 
ness to  reduce  at  all  its  extraordinary  mUi- 
tary  power."  She  also  asked  whether  China's 
reluctance  was  "based  on  a  desire  to  gain 
time  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  similar  military- 
power  status."  There  Is  a  feeling  around  the 
United  Nations  that  as  soon  as  China  has 
developed  her  own  minimum  nuclear  deter- 
rent, which  could  happen  very  soon,  she  wUl 
become  far  more  active  In  the  entire  field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  will  then  be  will- 
ing or  able  to  stand  in  not-so-splendld  Isola- 
tion. But  with  both  China  and  the  United 
States  now  unwilling  to  Join  m  planning  for 
a  world  disarmament  conference.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  one  Is  still  some  time  away. 

In  all,  it  would  seem  that  despite  the 
agreements  reached  over  the  last  thirteen 
years,  we  are  falling  behind  in  the  "race  to 
stop  the  arms  race."  Unfortunately,  nations 
increase  their  armaments  unilaterally  and 
at  a  feverish  pace,  but  they  reduce  them  onlv 
by  mutual  agreement  and  at  the  speed  of  a 
moving  glacier.  Alice  in  Wonderland  had  to 
run  fast  to  stay  In  the  same  place;  the  dls- 
armers,  who  are  running  as  fast  as  their 
governments  wlU  permit,  are  falling  behind. 

The  world  cannot  live  securely  poised  on 
the  knife  edge  of  a  balance  of  nuclear  terror. 
The  precarious  balance  can  be  shattered  in  a 
moment  by  an  unexpected  political  upset  or 
by  a  technological  breakthrough.  It  could 
also  collapse  if  someone  fires  a  nuclear  mis- 
sile by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  mad  in- 
tent. If  human  survival  is  to  be  asstired,  it 
must  be  founded  on  something  more  rational 
and  permanent  than  the  so-called  stabUlty 
of  deterrence. 

In  addition  to  posing  the  fearful  threat 
of  ultimate  disaster,  the  arms  race  exacts 
an  appalling  toll  in  terms  of  hiunan  welfare 
in  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  countries.  If 
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the  world  Is  to  overcome  the  threat  of  the 
three  p's — poverty,  population,  and  pollu- 
tion— on  both  the  national  and  International 
scale.  It  must  rechannel  the  vast  sums  now 
wasted  In  the  arms  race  to  peaceful  eco- 
nomic and  social  purposes.  The  United  Na- 
tions, recognizing  the  link  between  the  two, 
has  proclaimed  the  1970s  both  a  Disarma- 
ment Decade  and  a  Development  Decade. 

A  new  sense  of  uneasiness  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  affect  many  of  the  small  and  medium 
powers.  While  they  recognize  the  value  of 
bilateral  diplomacy  and  Its  achievements  in 
1972,  they  have  deep-seated  fears  that  there 
may  be  a  trend  toward  bllaterall;m  that  could 
displace  the  carefully  created  multilateral 
structure  of  the  world  community.  They  re- 
call that  balance -of -power  diplomacy  has. 
In  the  past,  succeeded  for  brief  periods,  but 
that  It  has  always  ended  In  disaster.  It  Is 
more  true  today  than  In  Woodrow  Wilson's 
time  that  there  is  no  true  balance  of  power 
but  only  "an  unstable  equilibrium  of  com- 
petitive Interests." 

What  then  must  we  do?  The  first  and  most 
obvious  step  would  be  for  the  United  States 
anl  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  an  under- 
ground test  ban,  thus  living  up  to  their 
commitment  In  the  partlal-tost-ban  treaty 
of  19G3  to  seek  "to  achieve  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  teat  explosions  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  all  time." 

Tlie  United  States  has  conducted  more 
than  550  nuclear-wcapcns  tests  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union  nearly  300.  Roughly  ons-half  of 
there  have  been  exploded  underground  since 
1963.  The  United  Kingdom  has  conducted 
twenty-flve  nuclear  tests,  nearly  all  atmos- 
pheric, but  stopped  Its  testing  program  some 
years  ago.  France  has  carried  out  forty  tests, 
almost  all  In  the  atmosphere,  and  Intends 
to  resume  Its  testing  program  next  summer. 
China  has  conducted  thirteen  atmospheric 
tests  and  says  that  It  must  continue  to  test 
In  order  to  build  up  Its  nuclear  defense 
against  the  aggressive  superpowers. 

The  Soviet  Union  says  that  It  Is  prepared 
to  stop  all  tests  on  the  ba  Is  of  "national 
means  of  verification" — that  Is,  no  on-site 
Inspection  within  Its  territory  and  no  Inter- 
national control  system.  The  United  States 
lnsl3ts  that  some  on-site  Inspections  are 
necejsary  to  verify  compliance  with  the  test 
ban.  Mo't  scientists  and  experts  simply  don't 
believe  thU;  they  are  convinced  that  recent 
Improvements  in  long-range  seismic  means  of 
detection  rnd  identification  of  underground 
te:;t3,  together  with  the  amazing  capabilities 
of  surveillance  by  satellites,  can  provide  all 
the  assurance  necessary  to  deter  any  attempts 
at  clandestine  testing.  Time  and  again,  Can- 
ada. Japan,  and  Sweden,  all  of  which  can  "go 
nuclear"  whenever  they  want  to,  have  warned 
that  the  ri^ks  of  continued  testing  far  out- 
weigh the  risks  from  halting  all  tests.  The 
U.N.  secretary-general  has  said  that  all  the 
technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem are  so  well  known  that  only  a  political 
decision  is  necessary  to  stop  the  testing.  He 
has  called  for  a  moratorium  on  further  vm- 
derground  tests  pending  a  permanent  agree- 
ment. Unless  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  stop  their  underground  tests, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  Prance  and 
China  can  be  persuaded  to  stop  their  atmos- 
pheric tests.  From  their  point  of  view,  why 
should  they?  But  even  if  they  continued  test- 
ing after  the  United  States  and  USSR  stop- 
ped, they  could  hardly  hope  to  catch  up  with 
the  two  superpowers  for  many  years.  If  ever. 
There  would  be  no  need,  and  no  sense.  In 
their  trying  to. 

If  the  United  States  and  Russia  ended 
their  underground  testing,  they  would  at 
last  be  in  a  better  moral  position  to  urge 
countries  such  as  India  and  Israel,  which 
are  also  capable  of  going  nuclear,  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  do  so.  Many  CCD  coun- 
tries have  also  expressed  great  concern  that 
unless  the  nuclear  powers  stop  their  vertical 
proliferation  (the  further  sophistication  and 
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The  third  measure,  and 
Important  of  all.  Is  cuttlng'dowi' 
military  expenditures.  As  shown 
expenditures  tend  to  go  on 
the    dozen-plus    arms-control 
President  Nixon  has  Just 

U.S.  defense  budget  be  

bUllon  to  »81  billion.  At  the  _ 
has  proposed  that  the  budget 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

cut  from  $10  million  to  $7  

attack  the  problem  directly  by 
simply  for  a  freeze  for  a  si 
in  military  expenditures — In 
by    the    five    nuclear    powers    „ 
Germanys,  and  eventually  by  all 
would  not  even  be  necessary  to 
In  what  field  military  budget* 
it  would  be  enough  to  obtain 
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The  Soviet  Union  has 
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Soviet  Conununlst  party,  in  I 
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ed  and  gulled.  When  people  were  shaken  by 
fear  of  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  from  the 
radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere,  they  compelled  their  govern- 
ments to  sign  a  partial  test  ban.  Having 
achieved  that,  most  of  them  promptly  went 
to  sleep  and  Ignored  the  even  greater  perils 
posed  by  the  escalating  arms  race. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  now  ended,  with 
China  now  In  Its  U.N.  seat,  and  with  the 
two  Germanys  expected  to  make  their  entry 
In  1973,  new  opportunities  and  problems  be- 
come evident  In  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, as  they  are  In  the  entire  field  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security.  But  one  looks 
In  vain  for  either  new  Ideas  or  any  sense  of 
urgency  in  either  Washington,  Moscow,  Pe- 
king, or  the  other  great  capitals. 

It  seems  as  if  only  the  smaller  and  mid- 
dle-sized powers  are  exerting  a  major  ef- 
fort toward  achieving  disarmament.  They 
do  not  always  find  it  comfortable  to  keep 
pointing  out  that  the  emperors  are  wearing 
no  clothes  other  than  a  superabundance  of 
armaments.  It  Is  heavily  armed  "emperors" 
■who  must  be  persuaded  that  arms  control 
and  dtsarmament  are  In  their  interest. 


PROBLEMS  IN  MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  a  very  serious 
problem  has  developed  with  regard  to  a 
particular  heart  pacemaker  now  in  clini- 
cal use  by  some  30,000  Americans.  A  re- 
port on  tiie  pacemaker,  prepared  by  the 
Health  Research  Group  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  based  on  the  manufacturer's 
own  Information,  indicates  two  things: 
in  3  percent  of  the  30,000  pacemakers — 
involving  some  900  patients — 2  out  of  5 
batteries  in  each  pacemaker  may  fail  be- 
fore the  24 -month  expected  life  .span  of 
the  batteries;  and,  all  30,000  of  the  pace- 
makers may  not  warn  patients  of  a  prob- 
lem in  the  event  of  battery  failure. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  a  problem  has  developed  with 
heart  pacemakers.  The  same  company  2 
weeks  ago  volimtarily  recalled  more  than 
300  external  pacemakers  for  battery  de- 
fects. In  1972,  another  company  recalled 
voluntarily,  487  battery-powered  pace- 
makers for  possible  defects. 

These  problems  dramatically  illustrate 
the  need  for  legislation  requiring  Federal 
safety  and  efficacy  standards  for  medical 
devices,  and  pre -market  testing  of  devices 
prior  to  approval  for  their  use. 

Presently,  there  is  no  law  requiring 
regulation  of  the  estimated  12,000  medi- 
cal devices  now  on  the  market. 

A  bill  that  I  introduced  on  March  22, 
1973,  would  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  authority  to  establish  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy standards  and  to  require  premar- 
ket  clearance  for  medical  devices,  based 
on  the  finding  that  such  standards  and 
clearance  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

There  have  been  many  tragedies  with 
drugs  that  were  not  properly  tested  be- 
fore marketing.  We  have  also  seen  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass  drug  leg- 
islation unless  some  major  tragedy  oc- 
curs that  captures  public  attention.  We 
should  not  wait  for  a  major  tragedy  to 
force  medical  device  legislation. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
now  investigating  the  possible  problems 
with  this  pacemaker,  which  the  health 
research  group  brought  to  the  Agency's 
attention. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  group's  report  and  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Research  Gaonp  Report  on  Defects 

In  Medtronic  Cardiac  Pacemakers,  March 

29,  1973 

More  than  30,000  Americans  have  heart 
pace-making  devices  which  could  poten- 
tially, without  warning,  stop  working  and 
subject  their  owners  to  fainting,  shock,  or 
even  death. 

The  devices  in  question  are  manufactured 
by  Medtronic,  Inc.  the  major  U3.  producer 
of  cardiac  pacemakers. 

There  are  two  main  components  in  a  car- 
diac pacemaker.  The  pulse-generator  Is  a 
battery  powered  unit  several  Inches  In  di- 
ameter which  Is  Implanted  under  the  skin. 
A  "lead"  connects  the  pulse-generator  to  the 
heart.  In  patients  whose  natural  pulse  gen- 
erating and  conducting  system  is  defective 
(various  forms  of  heart  block)  the  device 
provides  electrical  stimulation  to  ensure  that 
their  heart  will  beat  at  an  adequate  rate. 
The  doctor  Is  told  in  a  Medtronics  manual 
that  the  pulse-generator  unit  should  be  re- 
placed. 

a.  In  24  months  or 

b.  if,  upon  measuring  the  patients'  pulse, 
"the  check  shows  a  rate  decrease  of  five 
pulses  per  minute  or  more"  (indicating  de- 
pletion of  2  or  more  of  the  5  battery  cells) . 

In  AprU  1972,  at  a  time  when  more  than 
40,000  of  these  pulse-generating  devices  were 
in  clinical  use  (MODELS  5842,  6942,  6843. 
5943  and  5910),  Medtronics  quietly  an- 
nounced m  Volume  m,  Issue  2  of  "Med- 
tronic News",  (a  company  bulletin  circulated 
to  some  physicians) ,  that  a  defect  existed 
In  many  pulse -generators  with  the  above 
model  numbers  manufactured  prior  to  April, 
1972. 

"The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  supply 
updated  information  and  recommendation 
to  those  physicians  .  .  .  who  use  changes  of 
the  rate  or  the  wave  shape  of  the  pacemaker 
pulse  to  determine  the  time  at  which  a  pulse 
generator  needs  replacement  (I.e.,  "end  of 
life")  .  .  .  manuals  enclosed  with  several 
Medtronic  devices  manufactured  prior  to 
April  1972  indicated  that  a  rate  decrease  of 
6  or  more  pulses  per  minute  would  occur 
with  the  loss  of  two  cells  (batteries) .  It  ba^ 
become  evident  that  In  many  of  these  pulse 
generators,  the  decrease  in  rate  will  not  occur 
as,  described  or  may  be  absent."  (emphasis 
added). 

The  newsletter  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
statements  describing  the  end  of  life  char- 
acteristics In  those  manuals  are,  therefore, 
not  applicable"  sjid  "we  wish  again  to  under- 
line the  Importance  of  'elective  replacement' 
rather  than  waiting  for  an  uncertain  and,  at 
best,  small  decrease  in  rate  to  Indicate  re- 
placement .  .  ." 

Since  elective  replacement  is  indicated 
only  at  24  months,  and  since  the  signalling 
device  to  Indicate  impending  "end-of-life" 
before  24  months  doesn't  work  In  many  of 
the  pre-April  1972  ptilse-generators.  If  the 
power  supply  does  not  last  24  months,  the 
patient  has  no  way  to  protect  himself  from 
abrupt  power  failure. 

The  following  Information  viras  obtained 
from  the  aforementioned  April  1972  "Med- 
tronic News",  the  next  (Nov.  1972)  issue  of 
the  same  newsletter,  and  other  Information 
"supplied"  by  Medtronic. 

In  a  group  of  10,000  pacemakers  in  use  few 
15  months  there  were  (as  of  April  1972) 
"only  4  premature  end-of-life  failures" 
documented. 

Although  "Medtronic  News"  tries  to  mini- 
mize these  cases  by  saying  only  4,  the  data 
were  collected  at  15  months,  not  24,  and, 
equally  important  the  means  of  "document- 


ing" cases  Is  far  from  adequate.  According 
to  several  cardiologists,  when  a  patient  with 
a  pacemaker  dies,  the  facte  that 

a.  he/she  is  older  (average  age  around  70) 
and 

b.  has  heart  disease. 

usually  dissuade  physicians  from  seeking 
further  explanation  for  death.  Unless  autopsy 
permission  is  granted,  the  pulse-generator 
cannot  be  examined  to  see  if  it  is  still  work- 
ing properly.  Thus,  for  most  people  wtio  die 
with  pacemakers  Implanted,  there  Is  no  data 
as  to  the  possible  role  of  power  failure  of 
the  device  in  causing  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

As  of  the  April  1972  "Medtronic  News"  bul- 
letin, extensive  in  vitro  testing  (not  In  tlie 
body  but  in  solutions  at  body  temperature) 
of  the  pulse-generators  had  been  going  on  for 
only  21  months.  Thus,  well  before  adequate 
pre-market  testing  to  determine  safety 
(length  of  life)  had  been  completed,  massive 
human  use  had  been  initiated.  WiUiin  six 
months  after  the  in  vitro  "life  tests"  were 
begun,  10,000  humans  were  already  tislng  the 
device. 

In  the  Nov.  1972  "Medtronic  News",  fur- 
ther data  from  in  vitro  life  testing  and  a 
carefully  followed  clinical  sample  Indicated 
that  "97  "^i  of  these  pulse  generators  may  be 
expected  to  reach  24  months  without  pre- 
mature depletion  of  a  cell  In  the  battery." 

Thus,  3  ''r  of  the  pacemakers  will  not  reach 
24  months  without  some  loss  of  energy.  900 
or  more  Americans  may  thus  be  living  on 
borrowed  time.  They  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing if  they  have  In  their  body  one  of  the 
3'r  of  pacemakers  which  won't  reach  24 
months,  nor,  because  the  pulse  decrease  does 
not  occur,  will  they  know  when  the  battery 
has  failed  until  they  become  symptomatic. 
The  Medtronic  Pacemaker  Patient  Booklet 
bespeaks  the  company's  own  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  Its  products. 

"In  spite  of  the  care  employed  In  the 
design  of  circuitry,  the  selection  of  com- 
ponents, the  manufacturing  process,  and 
the  checking  and  testing  prior  to  acceptance 
as  a  finished  product,  some  Implantable 
pulse-generators  will  fall  In  the  extremely 
hostile  environment  (emphasis  added)  of 
the  human  body.  Therefore,  Medtronic,  Inc. 
does  not  asstime  any  liability  for  malfunc- 
tion from  any  cause  other  than  to  the  extent 
set  forth  In  this  Replacement  Credit  Agree- 
ment. Nor  does  Medtronic,  Inc.,  warrant  or 
guarantee  the  Implantable  ptilse-generator 
for  any  specific  length  of  time." 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  WITH  MEDTRONIC  DEVICES 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  hazard,  why 
doesn't  Medtronic  recall  these  pacemakers 
and  replace  them  at  their  own  cost  with 
models  of  post-April  1972  manufacture  .  .  . 
in  which  this  defect  does  not  exist? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  may 
He  in  a  similar  episode  in  the  summer  of 
1970.  At  that  time  a  "problem"  arose  with 
the  power  supply  of  Medtronic  pulse-genera- 
tors and  the  company  recalled  an  estimated 
1000  pacemakers  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$500,000.  As  a  result  of  this,  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  product  ensued  and  the  Med- 
tronic "share"  of  the  pacemaker  market  fell 
from  70  ^r  to60'-r. 

At  present,  they  have  recovered  and  cur- 
rently possess  about  67  Tc  of  the  market  for 
Implantable  pacemakers  which  yields  them 
about  40  million  dollars  in  sales  annual!  y 
and  has  resulted  In  an  average  growth  rate 
of  about  50  CJ  per  year  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Little  wonder  they  are  trying  to  ride  out 
this  storm,  hoping  that  they  won't  have  to 
recall  their  defective  products  again.  The 
marketing  figure  of  a  nuclear-powered  Med- 
tronic pacemaker,  recently  introduced  and 
expected  to  be  much  in  demand,  would  also 
suffer  if  a  recall  were  to  occcur. 

Defective  pacemakers  are  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  Medtronic.  In  April,  1972,  General 
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Electric  voluntarily  recalled  487  battery-pow- 
ered units  and  bore  all  costs  associated  with, 
this  procedure. 

ONB  SOURCE  or   PACZMAXEK   PKOBLEMS 

Following  the  General  Electric  pacemaker 
recall.  Dr.  Joseph  Davis,  an  FDA  Medical  De- 
vices official — who  said  he  had  learned  of  the 
problem  from  the  newspapers — stated  that 
"It  Isn't  always  possible  to  prevent  an  inci- 
dent like  this — but  a  4%  rate  of  products 
found  to  be  defective  (the  GE  Incidence)  Is 
a  high  risk  rate.  As  a  physician.  I  think  a 
1  %  defect  rate  in  medical  devices  Is  too  high." 

If  a  1  %  defect  rate  was  too  high — so  too  Is 
the  3%  of  Medtronic  batteries  which  won't 
reach  24  months  without  loss  of  power  or  the 
unknown  percentage  ("many")  of  the  afore- 
mentioned pulse-generators  which  don't  have 
a  properly  functioning  warning  device  (de- 
creasing pulse  rate). 

One  way  to  ensure  the  continued  market- 
ing of  defective  pacemakers  and  other  medi- 
cal devices  is  to  keep  delaying  the  enactment 
of  medical  device  legislation.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  in  vitro  experiments — which,  if 
completei  h^fore  ma.ss  marketing,  might 
have  prevented  implantation  In  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  olier  cltlrens — were  only  brought  to 
sem! -completion  lonq  after  millions  of  dollars 
worth  had  been  sold.  It  Is  barbaric  to  allow 
humans  to  use  these  pnd  other  devices  (and 
drugs)    before  ndcqiiate  pre-market  testing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1973) 
Nader   GBom>   Asks   Pacemaker   Recalx 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  government  was  urged  yesterday  to 
seek  a  recall  of  benrt  pacemakers  Implanted 
In  more  than  30.000  persons  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  devices  could  fall  without 
warning  and  cause  fainting,  shock  or  even 
death. 

Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group 
made  the  acpeal  to  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  devices  in  question,  made  by  Med- 
tronic, Inc.,  of  M'nneanoUs.  are  models  5842, 
6843,  6943  and  6910.  Battery-powered,  they 
stimulate  the  heart  to  beat  at  an  adequate 
rate. 

Comoany  President  Earl  E.  Bakken  said  his 
"primary*  concern"  is  that  patients  using 
Medtronic  pacemakers — about  70  p^r  cent 
of  all  In  use — not  be  caused  "unnecessary 
stress  and  concern  by  news  accounts  . . .  They 
must  be  reassured." 

Bakken  aald  the  report,  based  mainly  on 
"materials  we  provided  to  physicians  over 
the  last  year  .  .  .  can  raise  no  new  elements 
or  risk  . .  ." 

The  RcEearch  Group,  drawing  almost  en- 
tirely from  Medtronlc's  own  materials,  gave 
this  account: 

A  Medtronic  manual  advises  doctors  that 
the  pulse-generator  unit  should  be  replaced 
either  in  24  months,  or  If  the  patient's  pulse 
rate  slows  "five  pulses  per  minute  or  more." 

In  a  bulletin  last  April,  the  company  told 
some  doctors  that  "the  decr?ase  In  rate  will 
not  occur  as  described,"  making  the  devices 
"end  of  life"  characteristics  as  described  In 
the  manual  "not  applicable." 

The  newsletter  went  on  to  "underline  the 
Importance  of  'elective  replacement'  "  with- 
out explaining  what  protection  would  be  af- 
forded a  patient  whose  unit  failed  without 
warning  before  the  time  specified  for  "elec- 
tive replacement" — 24  months — came  around. 

Medtronic  has  acknowledged  knowing  of 
four  "premature"  falliu-es  within  15  months 

among  10.000  units,  the  Health  Group  said 

adding  that  this  Is  probably  a  large  under- 
statement because  the  possible  role  of  a 
pacemaker  failure  would  not  be  discovered  In 
the  deaths  of  many  users. 

Medtronic  Is  quoted  as  saying   In  a  No- 


vember bulletin  that  careful 
cated  97  per  cent  of  the  uni|s 
months    without    "premature 

The  Health  Group  Interpre^d 
admission  that  3  per  cent  of 
makers  In  the  study  will  los 
before  24  months,  meaning 
persons  may  be  "living  on 
not  knowing  If  they  have  a 
won't  last  24  months,  and 
unless  they  develop  symptoms 
has  failed. 

In  the  letter  to  Weinberger 
Group's   Dr.    Sidney    Wolfe 
should  replace  the  question©  I 
own  expense.  The  devices  sell 
Medicare   funds   have    bought 
worth — most  of  those  sold. 
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PROGRAMS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  I  resident,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Extension  of 
1973,  now  approved  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides a  2-year  extension  of  a  number  of 
Federal  health  programs,  i  lamely  those 
which  this  administration  plans  to  ter- 
minate by  means  of  a  bu  iget  strategy 
and  without  regard  to  congi  essional  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  matter  ol  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  Missourians. 

Many  programs  are  inv<  Ived.  Among 
them  arc  the  community  n  cental  health 
centers  program,  the  regi  »nal  medical 
progi-am,  the  Hill-Bmton  lospital  pro- 
gram, the  Public  Health  1  raining  pro- 
gram, comprehensive  heal  Ji  planning, 
and  allied  health  training. 

The  administration  assei  ts  that  some 
of  these  programs  are  Intffective  and 
others,  jilthough  effective,  can  be  con- 
tinued through  local  fundi!  ig.  Tlie  Con- 
gress needs  to  evaluate  th(  se  programs, 
and  such  an  examination  r  lay  show  the 
need  for  revision  or  termini  tion  of  some 
programs.  This  congressions  1  review  can- 
not be  accomplished,  howev  t,  overnight. 

Many  people  in  my  State  have  written 
of  their  serious  concerns  ov  ;r  the  imfor- 
tunate  effects  that  will  res  ult  from  the 
announced  intention  of  thij  administra- 
tion to  terminate  such  progi  ams  as  com- 
munity mental  health  cen«rs  and  the 
regional  medical  health  pro  jram. 

In  this  connection,  I  a;nt  to  Roy 
L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  OflBc  ;  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  a  letter  e  iclosing  cop- 
ies of  telegrams  received  f ri  >m  Missouri- 
ans wtih  respect  to  the  cut(  iff  of  staffing 
grants  for  community  m  intal  health 
centers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  telegrams,  along  with  my  covering 
letter  and  a  reply  I  receivei  I  from  Fred- 
eric V.  Malek,  Deputy  Dlrei  tor  of  OMB, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  t  le  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

MissotTRi  AssociAi  ;oN  for 
Mental  Jealth, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Fehru  try  14,  1973. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Capitol  Hill,  B.C.: 

The  Missouri  Association  for  llental  Health 
has  been  advised  that  the  rej  ional  office  of 
the  HEW  In  Kansas  City  recel  ed  a  directive 
yesterday  from  the  President  tl  rough  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budge  that  effective 
Immediately  no  more  staffing  and  chUdi«n 
grants  of  the  community  ment  \1  health  cen- 
ters act  can  be  reviewed  for  fi  inding  during 


Cat« 

centers 


the  remainder  of  FY  73  budget.  ^, 
win  have  dlsasterous  effects  oi 
movement  In  Missouri  m  that 
which  are  in  Southeast  Jackson 
Kansas  City,  KlrksviUe,  and 
are  directly  affected.  Tbese  __ 
serve  30  coimtles  and  600,000 
Is  almost  half  the  number 
served  in  Missouri. 

Another  problem  associated 
rectlve  is  that  aU  four  of  these 
been  approved  for  construction 
has  been  expended  In  this  area. 
staffing  grants,  for  which  mo_ 
appropriated,  we  might  very  well 
buUdmg  which  cannot  be  used  b 
out  the  staffing  grants,  which  al 
were  advised  would  be  available 
will  be  able  to  be  redeveloped 
seriousness  of  the  action  by  „ 
I  urge  you  on  behalf  of  the  15 
of  MAMH  to  help  us  bring  to  t^ 
of  the  President  and  the  publif 
trous  effect  which  this  directive 

on  mental  health  services  In 

of  this  telegram   Is  gomg  to 
of  the  Missouri  congressional 
to  Governor  Bond. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

John  E. 
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Missouri  Division  or  Mental  . 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Februart 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  . 
that  Community  Mental  Health 
ing  applications  and  children's  , 
cations  will  not  be  reviewed  by 
office  or  the  advisory  council 
stake  In  Missouri  are  centers 
for    construction    funds; 
funds  they  will  be  able  to  operat  s 
this  policy,  a  decision  to  terminate 
tion  win  In  most  cases  be  m 
ters  are :  Southeastern  Jackson 
munlty  Mental  Health  Center, 
St.     Francis    Hospital     Comn._ 
Health   Center,  Cape  Glrardeav 
Hills    Community    Mental 
Kirks vllle;    Trl-County    Commublty 
Health  Center,  North  Kansas 

Fxirther,  a  mental  health 

tion  proposal  to  l>e  developed  b] 
rial  Hospital,  Springfield,  will 
mltted  because  of  the  staffing 
tion.  Effected  by  this  policy  are 
counties  and  617,000  people; 
158,000  people  are  Involved  If 
cation  is  considered.  Centers  ...., 
veloped  with  the  understanding 
salary  costs  will  be  offset  In  part 
grant.  As  such,  there  Is  a  moral 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Go 
honor  this  understanding  and 
the  Community  Mental  Health 
gram  In  such  a  way  that  constriJct 
can  become  operational  and  fulfi  II 
objectives.  Over  one-half  mlllioii 
Involved.  We  need  your  help. 
Richard  B. 
Director  of  Community 


Mem  al  Health. 


February  14,  1973. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  ahd  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ash  :  Enclosed  are  ccijles  of  tele- 
grams from  Dr.  Richard  B.  Crav«  ns.  Director 
of  Community  Mental  Health,  lllssourl  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Health,  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Thlel,  President  of  the  Missouri  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  expressing  tlielr  distress 
about   the   directive    that   appl  cations   for 
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staffing  grants  for  community  mental  health 
centers  can  no  longer  be  processed. 

We  do  share  the  concern  set  forth  In  these 
telegrams  on  behalf  of  the  number  of  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  who  have  a  need  for  tbe 
services  supplied  by  the  centers,  and  would 
hope  this  directive  wlU  be  rescinded. 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  when  process- 
ing of  these  appUcatlons  wlU  resume. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  Symington. 

Oftice  or  Managemknt  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  6. 1973. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponee  to  your  Inquiry  of  February  14,  1973, 
regarding  fimdlng  t(x  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  stated  that  the  workability  of  the 
community  mental  health  center  concept  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  and  that  the 
current  momentum  should  be  adequate  to 
maintain  existing  centers  and  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  new  centers.  The  program 
has  matured  and  shown  the  value  of  re- 
orienting tbe  delivery  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices. States  and  local  communities  can  now 
decide  whether  or  not  to  establish  and  cup- 
port  new  centers. 

The  President's  1974  budget  requests  suffi- 
cient funds  to  support  Federal  grants  to 
existing  community  mental  health  centers 
for  the  duration  of  the  approved  grant  pe- 
riods. No  "new"  grants  to  community  mental 
health  centers  are,  however,   contemplated. 

Generally,  the  President's  1974  budget  re- 
flects a  strategy  of  making  available  Federal 
support  for  benefits  to  all  Individuals  as 
equitably  and  effectively  as  possible.  This 
strategy  emphasizes  a  reliance  on  financing 
programs — ^Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  national 
bealth  Insurance — to  provide  people  with  the 
means  to  purchase  services  rather  than  selec- 
tively financing  certain  services  through 
direct  Federal  grants  to  a  limited  number  of 
communities. 

I  hope  this  Information  Is  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Frederic  V,  Malek, 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  as 
may  be  noted,  the  OMB  reply  does  not 
respond  to  the  valid  question  raised  con- 
cerning the  honoring  of  the  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  that  community  men- 
tal health  centers  will  be  completed  In 
such  a  way  that  constructed  centers  can 
become  operational  and  fulfill  the  stated 
objectives.  These  telegrams  suggest  It 
would  be  wasteful  as  well  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  simply  walk  away 
from  the  program. 

With  respect  to  legislation  for  both 
new  and  old  programs,  the  Congress 
should  obtain  the  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  medical  and  health  fields,  but 
the  viewpoints  of  the  citizens  we  rep- 
resent on  the  needs  in  these  areas  are 
mighty  important  as  well. 

The  significance  of  the  legislation  to 
extend  the  life  of  these  programs  for 
1  year  lies  in  the  opportunity  thereby 
afforded  Congress  to  examine  the  various 
programs  and  to  provide,  as  may  be 
needed,  an  orderly  means  of  transition 
for  those  which  may  need  to  be  modified 
or  curtailed.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I 
voted  for  S.  1136  when  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it  on  March  27. 


BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS:  VIEWS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETIRED  PERSONS-NATIONAL  RE- 
TIRED TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  is  conducting 
hearings  on  "barriers  to  health  care  for 
older  Americans."  The  opening  round  of 
hearings  in  this  series — held  In  Washing- 
ton on  March  5  and  6 — gave  the  subcom- 
mittee vital  information  for  our  overall 
study.  Witnesses  outlined  the  key  prob- 
lems to  be  explored  In  greater  detail  at 
subsequent  hearings  in  Washington  and 
the  field,  or  in  special  reports  that  might 
be  issued  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings. 

These  March  hearings  also  had  a  more 
specific  focus.  We  took  testimony  on  the 
administration  proposals  to  raise  the 
cost  of  coinsurance  and  deductibles  for 
medicare  participants.  This  is  an  issue  we 
'Will  continue  to  examine  in  later  hear- 
ings. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons -National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation shared  with  me  before  the  hear- 
ings their  views  on  barriers  to  health  care 
for  older  Americans  and  on  the  medicare 
cutbacks  recommended  by  President 
Nixon.  The  cutbacks  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  associations,  "ill-timed,  based  in 
myth,  and  harsh  to  older  Americans." 
Their  letter  to  me  expresses  the  hope — 
and  it  is  caie  which  I  share — that  the 
President's  proposal  for  more  cost- 
sharing  under  medicare  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  AARP-NRTA  letter  included  these 
ccHnments  on  deficiencies  in  our  health 
care  system: 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  health  care  system;  Inadequate 
funding,  maldistribution  of  services,  insuffi- 
cient personnel,  inappropriate  delivery  sys- 
tems, Inattention  to  preventive  care  are  the 
real  difficulties  to  providing  older  Americans 
with  quality  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
very  helpful  comnients  and  suggestions 
of  these  leading  associations  In  the  field 
of  aging  as  our  subcommittee  goes  for- 
ward in  its  study  of  "barriers  to  health 
care  for  older  Americans."  What  they 
have  told  us  is,  I  am  sure,  of  great  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who 
share  our  concern  about  the  pressing 
need  to  improve  health  care  for  the 
elderly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  legis- 
lative counsel,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons-National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Association  of  Retihed 
Persons,       National       Retired 
Teachers  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Muskie:    Our  Associations. 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 


and  tbe  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, with  a  combined  membership  of  over 
five  million  persons,  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  concern  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  Increase  coinsur- 
ance and  deductibles  under  Medicare. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
cost-sharing  proposals  recommended  by  the 
President  would  strike  hardest  at  cdder  Amer- 
icans relying  on  limited  retirement  income 
from  public  and  private  sources.  These 
Americans  are  those  whose  income,  while 
smaU  and  fixed.  Is  nonetheless  too  high  to 
meet  Medicaid  requirements.  For  these  In- 
dlvldusUs  who  are  deemed  ineligible  for 
Medicaid  assistance  because  they  bad  tbe 
foresight  and  the  opportunity  to  invest  for 
their  retirement,  the  burden  of  medical  ex- 
penditures not  covered  by  Medicare  must  be 
shouldered  by  themselves.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  our  Associations'  basic  position  is 
that  any  health  proposal  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  substantial  out-of-pocket  outlay 
that  older  people  now  must  make  at  a  time 
when  their  income  Is  apt  to  be  fixed  or  di- 
minished and  their  health  care  requirement 
increased. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  Medicare  In  fiscal 
year  1971  covered  only  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
health  payment  of  the  elderly,  that  per 
capita  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1971  were 
$861  for  persons  65  and  older  compared  to 
$228  for  those  under  65,  that  In  fiscal  year 
1971  out-of-pocket  payments  for  people  65 
and  older  were  about  the  same  as  the  total 
medical  care  expenditures  of  tbe  average  per- 
Bon  under  65  and  were  more  than  double  the 
younger  person's  out-of-pocket  payment,  It  is 
alarming  that  tbe  President  would  recom- 
mend Increased  p>ersonal  expenditures  by 
older  Americans  to  meet  their  bealth  needs. 

The  President's  proposed  Medicare  changes 
which  would  force  Medicare  patients  to  pay 
for  actual  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
tor  the  first  day  plus  10  per  cent  of  all  sub- 
sequent hospital  room  and  board  cost  Is  a 
cruel  punishment  to  older  persons.  We 
wonder  how  the  President  expects  the  aver- 
age Social  Security  recipient  receiving  an 
average  cash  benefit  of  $164  a  month  to  pay 
the  average  dally  charge  for  a  hospital  bed  of 
$105.30  and  still  provide  for  Ms  other  needs 
during  the  month. 

Our  Associations  fear  that  Increased  out- 
of-pocket  costs  to  the  patients  are  more 
likely  to  resvilt  in  the  postponement  of 
needed  care— especially  preventive  care — 
which  might  forestall  longer  and  more  costly 
treatment  at  a  later  date. 

Spokesmen  for  the  President  have  stated 
that  the  proposed  Increase  in  out-of-pocket 
cost  Is  needed  to  prevent  over-utlllzatlon  of 
hospital  facilities  and  doctors'  services.  The 
Justification  points  out  that  both  doctors 
and  patients  wUl  become  more  cost  conscions 
and  reduce  over-utlllzatlon  of  the  patient's 
out-of-pocket  share  of  the  cost  Is  Increased. 
There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  this  claim. 
In  fact,  a  survey  by  Blue  Cross  Assoclntion 
and  the  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans  indicates  that  unless  ded^ictlbles  and 
colns\irance  payments  are  large  enough  to 
coiistl'.ule  a  serious  eco'.'.omlc  hardship  t^ey 
have  no  significant  effect  on  utilization.  Fur- 
thermore, if  out-of-poc!^ct  costs  tmlv  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  over-utlllzatlon.  then  pa- 
tients who  pay  nothing  for  hospital  care 
would  spend  more  time  in  hospitals  than 
patients  who  must  make  substantial  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  hospital  stays.  DepK-.rt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
figures  demonstrate,  however,  that  patients 
belonging  to  health  maintenance  orgsniza- 
tions,  where  hoepitallzatlon  is  provided  free, 
actiially  spend  less  time  in  bospitals  than  do 
other  patients. 

We  are  pleased  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee,  yourself  included. 
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share  our  conviction  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  m-tlmed,  based  in  myth  and  harsh 
to  older  Americans. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  bring 
our  views  before  this  committee,  and  to  ex- 
press our  concern.  We  would  hope  that  our 
protest  and  those  of  groups  sharing  our  in- 
terest In  legislation  affecting  older  Ameri- 
cans will  Illuminate  the  false  logic  upon 
which  the  suggested  cutbacks  are  based.  Fur- 
thermore, we  hope  that  these  preliminary 
hearings  will  demonstrate  the  strong  senti- 
ment against  these  cost-sharing  proposals  so 
that  the  President  would  not  have  to  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of  defending  an  unten- 
able position  before  a  hostile  Congress.  In 
short,  we  are  hopeful  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  the  President  our  views  that 
the  suggested  Increase  In  coinsurance  and 
deductibles  under  Medicare  is  unacceptable 
to  the  older  public  and  should  he  withdrawn. 
The  recommendations  of  the  President  only 
make  It  more  obvious  that  our  Nation  must 
now  And  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
problems  of  delivering  and  financing  health 
care  and  must  reform  substantively  the  pres- 
ent health  care  system.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present 
health  care  system;  Inadequate  funding, 
maldistribution  of  services.  Insufficient  per- 
sonnel. Inappropriate  delivery  systems,  Inat- 
tention to  preventive  care  are  the  real  dif- 
ficulties In  providing  older  Americans  with 
quality  care. 

Our  Associations  are  In  agreement  with 
the  fundamental  proposition  reflected  In  vir- 
tually all  major  health  care  proposals  before 
Congress:  the  medical  care  system  requires 
substantial  and  comprehensive  Improvement 
of  the  benefits  of  medical  care,  the  manner 
of  delivery  of  medical  services,  the  quality 
of  medical  services  and  care  and  the  means 
of  financing  the  system.  It  is  shortsighted 
to  tax  the  older  recipient  of  health  services 
for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  recognize  and  act  on  the  health 
crisis  in  our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  sad 
commentary  that  our  Nation,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  In  the  world,  must  resort  to 
burdening  those  most  In  need  to  pay  for 
their  health  services. 

We  would  hope  that  during  the  coming 
months,  your  committee  can  explore  steps  to 
make  Immediate  improvements  in  Medicare. 
New  directions  must  be  Initiated  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  Medicare  program, 
to  expand  Its  coverage,  and  to  Insure  that 
older  Americans  are  receiving  quality  care 
under  these  services.  A  renewed  effort  must 
be  made  toward  merging  parts  A  and  B  of 
Medicare  so  that  the  health  needs  of  older 
persons  are  better  met.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  expanding  geriatrics  and  the  study 
of  gerontology  to  further  the  research  In 
health  care  for  older  persons.  An  Investiga- 
tion should  be  Initiated  Into  the  quality  of 
services  available  under  Medicaid,  and  facts 
should  be  gathered  on  the  effect  of  the  Title 
XIX  Amendments  authorized  under  PXi 
92-603. 

These  areas  are  but  a  few  of  the  major 
health  issues  In  which  we  share  your  Inter- 
est. As  you  know,  our  Legislative  Council 
which  formulates  our  legislative  policies  will 
be  meeting  in  the  near  future,  March  19- 
March  22.  here  in  Washington.  Following  this 
meeting,  I  shall  be  In  further  communication 
with  you  as  to  our  goals  for  1973,  and  ways 
in  which  we  hope  we  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Congress  in  achieving  these  goals. 

Again,  Senator  Muskle,  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  vour  Invitation  to  comment  on  the 
upcoming  hearings  of  the  Sxibcommlttee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly.  Needless  to  say,  I  look 
forward  to  our  continued  close  liaison  and 
working  friendship. 
Sincerely, 

Cran,  F.  Brickfield, 

Legislative  Counsel. 


RECENT  BUDGETARY 
IN  SOCIAL 


lEDUCTIONS 


SER^  TECES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presid  mt,  the  recent 
budgetary  reductions  in  social  services 
programs  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
well  illustrates  that  this  i  dministration 
tends  to  think  in  abstr  ict  monetary 
balance-sheet  terms,  and  not  in  terms 
of  human  needs  and  suffei  ing.  The  orig- 
inal purpose  of  Federal  r  rograms  is  to 
assist  and  support  those  e  ements  of  our 
population  that  are  in  :  leed  and  are 
not  able  to  fully  provide  for  or  protect 
themselves. 

In  recent  times  two  of  the  most  de- 
serving of  these  Federal  p  ograms  oper- 
ated in  the  areas  of  houa  ng  assistance 
for  citizens  with  low  incom  !s  and  support 
for  the  elderly.  One  need  )nly  to  take  a 
short  drive  through  any  major  urban 
area  or  go  into  the  poori  r  rural  areas 
to  reinforce  the  idea  thai  the  need  for 
housing  assistance  is  sti  1  very  much 
there.  And,  with  25.6  milli  in  of  our  citi- 
zens at  or  below  the  ofiQcii  1  poverty  line 
for  nonrural  families  of  i  )ur.  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  that  poverti  has  not  sud- 
denly disappeared.  When  the  Nixon 
administration  chooses  to  try  to  drasti- 
cally reduce  or  abolish  th«  Federal  pro- 
grams associated  with  the  e  crisis  areas, 
it  will  be  these  citizens  wit:  i  low  incomes, 
the  old  and  the  poorly  hous  ;d,  that  suffer 
the  most. 

I  wish  to  introduce  int )  the  Record 
a  resolution  that  was  p  issed  by  the 
Coimcil  of  the  County  of  I/,  aui  on  March 
16,  1973,  which  eloquentlj  and  directly 
addresses  itself  to  the  sexii  usness  of  the 
impact  that  these  admin  stration  pro- 
posals would  have  in  Maui. 

Hawaii  would  be  hit  especially  hard 
by  such  funding  reductions  due  to  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  has  one  ( if  the  highest 
living  and  housing  costs  i  i  the  Nation. 
Thus,  those  Hawaiians  nei  ding  housing 
or  having  low -level  Incom  ;s  must  fight 
even  harder  to  try  to  a(  tileve  certain 
minimum  standards.  I  ab  lor  these  de- 
funding  proposals  both  fo  their  imme- 
diate negative  Impact  on  bhe  people  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  their  Imi  lied  principle 
that  the  Government  o;  the  United 
States  no  longer  will  be  res  jonsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  regard  ess  of  income 
or  status.  I  request  unanijnous  consent 

that  this  resolution,  with ^ 

support  and  which  so  p(  ignantly  ad- 
dresses the  essence  of  th  jse  problems, 
be  printed  into  the  Recdhj. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pfinted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Requesting  the  President  op 
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Whereas,  the  President  of  thfe  United  States 
has  ordered  reductions  and  d(  letions  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs  deslgi  ed  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  citizens 

Whereas,  It  Is  a  proven  fact 
funding  provided  has  done 
development  and  improvemeni 
and  economically  deprived  citizens 

Whereas,  such  reductions 
elude,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
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for  the  low  Income  citizens.  Du  s 
Ing  of  Section  235   and  236 
County  of  Maul  has  provided  , 
homes  and  112  rental  units  for 
cally  deprived  citizens; 

(b)  The  reduction  of  funding 
nomic  Opportunity,  Inc.  will 
income  citizens.  These  econo 
citizens  have  been  receiving 
of   general   community   pro 
sumer  education  programs. 

have  been  provided  for  apprc 

elderly  citizens  over  the  age  of 
portatlon  for  approximately 
citizens.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
Haiku    Neighborhood    Service 
Haua    Neighborhood    Center, 
Neighborhood  Service  Center 
nene  Neighborhood   Service   ( 
closed  down.  Such  denial  of  . 
would  drastically  affect  the  llv 
and  social  orientation  of  famlL 
relied  on  such  aid  over  the  pasi 

(c)  The  drastic  reduction  of 
social  services  programs  of  the 
wall  will  In  turn  affect  the  we 
In  the  County  of  Maul.  It  Is 
that  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  o 
the  amount  of  welfare  subsldlns 
Income  families.  This,  In  effect 
the  economically  deprived 
needed  Income  for  survival; 

(d)  The  elimination  of  ft ^ 

libraries,  vocational  education^ 
personnel,  new  careers  In 
institutes  and  summer 
school  construction,  programs 
enlng  state  departments  of  ec. 
abuse  education,  environmental 
and  vocational  rehabilitation 

Whereas,  federal  cutbacks 
tic  psychological,  social  and 
fects  on  the  deprived  citizens 
of  Maul;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council 
of  Maul  that  it  does  hereby 
quest  the  President  of  the 
Congress  to  re-evaluate  the  . . 
programs  and  restore  monies 
deleted;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  . 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Pi 
Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House,  . 
gresslonal  delegation,  Gtovemor 
of  Hawaii,  and  Mayors  and  Co 
counties  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr 
Identity  of  the  human  and 
lems  which  confront 
known  to  the  Members  of 
the  American   public.   Mr. 
"Bill"  Ryan  has  written 
which  appeared  In  the 
Issue  of  "This  Issue,"  which     . 
ful,  eloquent,  and  provocatlie 
of  the  problems  which  confr(  nt 
and  the  responses  of  the  current 
istration  to  the  problems.  . 
consideration  of  the  editorial 
benefit  to  all  who  are 
the  future  of  America.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  editorial  be 
the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

This  Isstns 

On  Saturday,  January  27th,  agreements  on 

ending  the  fighting  In  Vletnaa  and  caUlng 

for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  were 

signed  In  two  sessions  held  In  th  i  ballroom  of 
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•n  old  hotel  near  the  Arch  of  Triumph  In 
Paris.  The  signing  took  approximately 
eighteen  minutes  and  was  finished  off  with 
a  champagne  toast.  The  second  session  sup- 
posedly brought  an  "official"  end  to  diplo- 
matic efforts  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
war  was  over. 

On  Sunday,  January  28th,  President  Nixon 
told  the  nation  in  a  speech  made  on  radio 
that  he.  In  effect,  bad  also  ended  the  "war 
on  poverty",  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would,  as  of  June  30th,  become 
extinct.  There  would  also  be  substantial  cuts 
In  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Social  service  and 
social  action  programs  from  the  era  of  the 
"great  society"  are  "taking  It  In  the  shorts". 
Witness  the  Administration's  decision  to 
place  an  eighteen  month  moratorium  on  all 
subsidized  housing  programs,  but  one.  Con- 
sider the  renewed  series  of  beatings  suffered 
by  the  American  farmer  via  federal  policy. 
And  in  the  background,  rural  America  gets 
ripped  off  again;  the  Department  of  Interior 
announces  to  increase  wholesale  power  rates 
for  farm  power:  In  dollars  and  cents,  this 
means  South  Dakotans  will  be  forced  to  pay 
an  additional  $590,000  In  power  costs  next 
year.  The  list  of  overt  abuses  goes  on  and 
on.  But  remember,  we  are  all  saving  tax  dol- 
lars, or  at  least  that  is  what  we  are  told. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  NUon  Is  speedmg  up  work 
on  a  "laser  bomb"  that  wlU  be  "more  powerful 
than  the  hydrogen  bomb."  This  year  we  wUl 
spend  at  least  twenty-two  mllllou  doUars 
($22,000,000)  on  that  bomb— next  year,  we 
will  spend  an  additional  thirty-four  mUUon 
dollars  ($34,000,000)  on  that  same  bomb. 
Think  of  that  the  next  time  you  balance  your 
checkbook.  And  meanwhUe,  millions  of 
Americans  are  suffering  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  unemployment,  dilapidated 
housing,  inferior  education  and  limited  edu- 
cational opportunity,  poor  health  compU- 
cated  by  an  Inadequate  supply  of  medical 
facilities  and  i>ersonnel,  and  an  abundance  of 
high-cost  medicine  and  medical  services,  a 
lack  of  Job  opportunities,  rising  crime  rates, 
and  ever-spiralling  inflation. 

"But  at  least  the  war  is  over,"  you  say. 
WeU,  that  Is  a  rather  grey  area.  Yesterday, 
January  30th,  the  newspapers  offered  some 
Interesting  headlines;  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Pierre  Dally  Capitol  Journal,  a  head  read, 
"Last  U.S.  Fighter  Bomber  Croup  Begins 
Pullout".  On  the  very  same  page,  immediately 
above  aforementioned  head,  ran  this  larger 
article,  "U.S.  Bombers  Continue  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia Raids".  You  interpret  that. 

Sadly,  In  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War  to  date  Is  well  over  sixty-five  billion  dol- 
lars (that  figure  looks  like  this:  $65,000,- 
000,000 — and  that,  friends,  came  from  tax 
dollars);  in  lives,  It  Is  1,100,000  dead  (over 
45,000  American  lives) ,  and  this  figure  ex- 
cludes "civilians":  in  human  misery  and 
sickness  of  soul — It  is  incalculable.  Put 
alongside  that  price  the  fact  that  after  ten 
years  "the  enemy"  commands  most  of  the 
countryside  in  the  South,  moves  Its  troops 
and  weapons  back  and  forth  with  relative 
ease,  and  keeps  Its  economy  functioning  In 
the  North,  bombing  or  no  bombing.  The  war 
in  Indo-China  Is  over,  and  the  bombing  stops 
In  one  of  three  countries. 

Thank  God  that  a  formal  peace  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  In  Vietnam  and  that  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  forces  (most  of  them  at 
least)  are  coming  home.  But  what  of  the 
bombing?  What  of  the  war  that  is  being 
waged  on  the  poor,  on  rural  America,  on 
education?  StlU  we  are  sold  secondhand, 
secondterm  promises.  If  Mr.  Nixon  truly  is  a 
"man  of  the  people",  let  him  respond  to  the 
needs  of  all  American  people — not  just  to 
the  attentions  of  the  rich,  the  giant  corpora- 
tions, and  conglomerates.  The  problem  of 
poverty  Is  not  solved  when  Mr.  Nixon  decides 
to  abolish  It.  The  problems  of  poverty  and 
credibility  are  not  solved  with  schizophrenic 
pledges   from   Administration   mouths.   The 


President  speaks  out  as  an  advocate  for  the 
elderly — even  specifically  requested  (via 
Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act) 
$100,000,000  for  programs  to  feed  the  elderly — 
but  pocJf*t-vetoed  the  blU.  The  Administra- 
tion speaks  out  against  crime  yet  participates 
in  the  "Watergate"  affair;  It  cuts  the  welfare 
budget,  then  closes  down  successful  social 
service  programs,  placing  over  one-hundred 
thousand  people  out  of  work,  and  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  rise;  Mr.  Nixon  promises 
relief  from  the  drug  epidemic  and  slices  away 
at  funds  that  would  have  provided  more  drug 
education;  welfare  for  the  poor  Is  attacked 
vehemently  while  welfare  for  the  rich  and  big 
business  Is  encouraged.  There  seem  to  be  a 
pattern  here;  in  each  case  the  low  and  middle 
income  person  suiters,  and  the  situation  Is 
getting  worse. 

In  theory,  being  a  democracy  means  that 
the  final  decision  for  all  things  affecting  our 
lives  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  cannot 
forget  that  our  representatives  (and  this 
Includes  Mr.  Nixon)  are  elected  by  our 
votes — ^but  just  as  Importantly,  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  Informed,  concerned  electorate  to  con- 
tinue to  communicate  with  those  it  elected. 
Our  freedoms  cannot  and  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  a  one-man  show.  Our  Con- 
gress recently  was  referred  to  as  an  "advisory 
council"  to  the  President.  This  can  only  be 
true  If  you  allow  It — speak  out,  keep  yoxir 
representatives  aware  of  how  you  feel,  keep 
them  aware  of  yovir  problems  and  your  com- 
munity's problems. 

If  the  war  Is  truly  over,  let  us  first  con- 
centrate on  rebuilding  America:  disadvan- 
taged America,  uneducated  America,  poor 
America,  hungry  America,  rural  America, 
urban  America.  The  need  now  is  to  awaken 
the  Interest  and  consciences  of  all  Americans 
and  draw  them  Into  the  "real"  Issues  and 
problems  that  confront  this  country  so  we 
all  might  claim  a  fair  share  In  a  great  Joint* 
work. 

William  E.  Rtan. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  District  Conunittee  today  began 
hearings  on  local  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Senate  hear- 
ings will  begin  very  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  pre- 
sented in  the  House  today  by  the  Metro- 
politan Coalition  of  Self -Determination 
for  D.C.  It  Is  a  detailed  and  thoughtful 
statement  of  their  position  regarding  the 
Issue  of  home  rule. 

Self -Determination  for  D.C.  Is  a  coali- 
tion of  51  national  and  60  Metropolitan 
District  of  Columbia  organizations  work- 
ing for  full  congressional  voting  repre- 
sentation and  local  self-government  for 
residents  of  the  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materlsd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  Before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  Tuesdat,  April  3,  1973 
(Statement  of  Sterling  Tucker) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxunbla: 

I  am  Sterling  Tucker,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Coalition  for  Self-Determlna- 
tion  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  on  the  Issue  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Metropolitan  Coalition,  as  Its  name 
indicates.  Is  the  local  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Self-Determinatlon  for 


D.C,  which  Is  scheduled  to  tesUfy  later  on 
In  the  agenda  of  these  hearings. 

Our  local  organization,  which  was  formed 
on  October  13,  1971,  Is  comprised  of  a  rapidly 
growing  number,  now  approximately  sixty, 
of  business,  professional,  labor,  political,  re- 
ligious and  civic  groups  In  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington area,  each  of  which  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  the  cause 
of  self-government  and  national  representa- 
tion for  its  citizens. 

Our  area-wide  drive  for  D.C.  self-deter- 
mination is  being  greatly  aided  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  joinder  In  such  effort  of  the 
V/ashington  Home  Rule  Committee,  which 
organization  brings  to  us  a  large  Individual 
membership,  and  a  quarter-century  of  exper- 
tise and  dedication  to  total  suffrage  for  the 
residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  Our  Vlce- 
Chalrman,  Mrs.  Marshall  Hornblower,  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Home  Rule  Committee,  as  its  Legislative 
Chairman  and  in  other  official  capacities,  and 
her  Involvement  evidences  the  Identity  of 
goals  and  unity  of  efforts  of  our  two  or- 
ganizations. 

Since  its  formation,  the  Metropolitan 
Coalition  has  been  actively  seeking  a  broad 
consensus  of  citizen  opinion  regarding  the 
question  of  full  stiffrage  for  the  people  of 
Washington.  Although  we  are  a  Coalition  of 
organizations,  representing  a  broadbase  of 
this  community,  I  waxit  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  do  not  appear  before  you  today  as- 
suming to  speak  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Delegate  Fauntroy  Is 
the  only  person  who  can  presume  to  speak 
to  you  with  that  authority.  Although  much 
of  my  testimony  today  repeats  testimony  we 
have  given  In  the  past,  we  attempt  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  detailed  questions  which  you 
have  posed.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  Issues. 

Unfortunately,  the  District  does  not  have  a 
vehicle  for  gathering  elected  representatives 
of  all  the  people  to  determine  answers  to  your 
questions.  That  is  what  our  visit  here  today 
Is  all  about.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Imply 
that  we  have  inventoried  all  citizens  of  the 
District  and  then  developed  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Rather,  we  did  Involve  representatives  of 
the  organizations  in  the  Coalition  and  as 
many  local  "experts"  as  we  could  identify 
within  the  framework  of  the  time  we  received 
your  questions  and  prepared  our  testimony. 
Our  efforts  Involved  many  community  lead- 
ers, professionals,  and  persons  who  have 
worked  within  the  District  Government. 
These  people  have  roots  in  the  community. 
In  order  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
work  of  our  task  forces  which  we  organized 
to  study  and  answer  your  questions,  we  have 
organized  our  presentation  along  several  topic 
areas.  First,  I  wlU  respond  concerning  the 
"Federal  Interest."  Next,  Delano  Lewis  will 
discuss  Government  form  and  organization — 
legislative  and  executive.  Third,  Sturgis 
Warner  will  review  the  electoral  and  Judlcl.il 
functions.  Jim  Devall  will  handle  the  fiscal 
affairs  area  and  Ken  Kennedy  will  offer  con- 
cluding remarks.  Other  resource  people  will 
be  available  to  help  respond  to  specific 
questions. 

We  woHld  like  to  offer  for  the  record  three 
research  papers  prepared  by  Jason  Newman, 
our  legal  counsel  and  Chairman  of  our  Legal 
Research  Committee.  These  papers  describe 
congressional  proposals  for  self-determina- 
tion over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  a  re- 
view of  historical  forms  of  government  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  an  analysis  of  Nel- 
sen  Commission  recommendations  that  relate 
to  self-determination. 

We  submit  that  a  full  delegation  of  legis- 
lative, executive,  fiscal  and  budget  authority 
to  an  elected  city  government  Is  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
who  drafted  the  United  States  Constitution. 
We    note,   for    instance,   the    comments   of 
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James  Madison  In  Federalist  Paper  Num- 
ber 43  which  supports  the  logic  and  validity 
of  an  elected  local  government  for  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  Congress  has  recognized  this 
Intention  many  times  In  the  past  by  granting 
various  forms  of  elected  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

On- behalf  of  our  constituency,  and  of  all 
the  dLsenfranchlsed  residents  of  our  Nation's 
"last  colony,"  we  come  before  the  District 
Committee  today  to  urge  your  receptive  con- 
sideration and  legislative  assistance  to  re- 
store to  us  this  basic  Anaerlcan  rleht  of  self- 
government,  of  which  we  were  deprived  al- 
most one  hundred  years  ago. 

It  Is  a  basic  principle  of  democracy  that 
government  officials  should  be  elected  rather 
than  appointed,  and  therefore  answerable 
to  the  electorate,  rather  than  to  the  appoint- 
ing authority.  Yet.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  democracy  should  be  most  evident 
and  at  Its  very  strongest,  it  is  conspicuously 
absent. 

If  our  Federal  Government  does  not  be- 
lieve that  It  can  function  democratically  at 
Its  own  "^eii-,  then  how  can  It  expect  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  world  that  democracy 
Is  trood  for  rnvborty.  or  can  work  anvwhere? 

In  the  eyes  of  many  people  throughout  tbe 
world,  the  Federal  Government's  attitude 
toward  tbe  District  of  Columbl-i  r<pp!;?r.«-.  as 
suggested  by  an  observing  foreign  student., 
like  an  automobile  salesman  who  drives  one 
make  of  car,  but  sells  another — a  salesman 
who  doesn't  have  enough  confidence  in  his 
own  product  to  use  It  himself. 

There  are  no  lesral,  moral  or  philosophical 
grounds  for  the  denial  of  self-government 
to  the  residents  of  Washington.  We  live 
and  pay  taxes  nere.  We  raise  and  educate  our 
children  here.  We  are  citizens  of  the  Cou  nrv. 
w-  are  cHl-e»^s  of  this  City.  We  are  rot  tran- 
sients: \re  rr?  "ot  squatters:  this  1=  our  home. 
and  we  plan  to  remain  here.  We  do  not  have 
one  foot  here  and  the  other  foot  elsewhere. 

We  want  onlv  what  resld°nts  of  ot'-i?r  cUies 
of  this  Country  have — a  right  to  elect  those 
who  govern  us;  control  over  our  budget  and 
revenues:  and  participation  In  the  deci- 
sions which  affect  our  lives  dally.  We  are  not 
mythological:  we  are  here,  and  we  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  as  though  we  are! 

Legal,  moral  and  philosophical  arguments 
aside,  there  are  compelling  practical  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  District  from  self- 
government. 

It  would  start  a  political  process — a  people 
becoming  Involved  in  a  systematic  approach 
to  problems  a-nd  progress. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  the  Isolation  of 
people  from  their  government — both  local 
and  national. 

It  w  mT'^  -r-'ir»e  onp-irtunlt'es  for  dealer- 
ship development,  and  create  a  body  of 
legitimate  and  authentic  leaders,  responsive 
to  the  people,  yet  responsible  to  their  govern- 
ment. 

This  Is  why  the  MetropoUtan  Coalition, 
and  the  broad-based,  bipartisan  group  of 
organizations  and  individuals  which  we  rep- 
resent, feel  that  the  citizens  of  the  District 
are  entitled  to  and  should  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  democracy,  and  the  same  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  as  all  other  Americans, 
and  that  there  exists  no  Justification  of 
the  seccnd-class  citizenship  status  to  which 
Washington  I  ans  have  been  relegated. 

One  practical  benefit  of  an  elected  local 
gover-ment  with  full  power  to  act  is  that  the 
"buck"  cannot  be  passed  to  the  Congress.  As 
you  know  so  well,  city  residents  with  prob- 
lems seek  out  the  District  Committee  at  least 
as  often  as  they  seek  out  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council.  As  long  as  the  city  govern- 
ment does  not  have  real  authority,  people 
with  problems  and  grievances  will  continue 
to  sit  In  your  outer  offices  hoping  for  five 
minutes  time  with  someone  who  holds  real 
power. 

The  absence  of  real  power  In  local  govern- 
ment breed  apathy  and  a  lack  of  concern 
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on  the  local  level.  Local 
taken  when  most  citizens 
the  impression  that  the 
Capitol  HUl  really  run  the 
the   city   government.    This 
unhealthy  and  leads  to  av 
slon-maklng  as  well  as  fiscal 

We  submit  to  you  that  It 
est  of  the  Congress  and  of 
United  States  for  an 
ment  with  full  authority  tc 
trlct  of  Columbia.  We  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  lif 
Capital,  for  residents  and  v 
the  200th  annlversay  of  the 
this  Nation. 

We  appreciate  the  oppor^i 
before  you  today  and  we 
that   you   will   deliver   a 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
months.  We  will  be  pleaset 
ther  Information  you  reques  i 
progresses. 

Before  Introdiiclng  our 
men,  I  would  like  to  offer 
on  the  Issue  of  the  Federal 
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FElERAL    IMTEHE3T 

The   Subcommittee   asked 
'federal  Interest'  and  how 

The  "federal  Intsrest" — as 
trlct  of  Columbia — would  b< 
believe,    by    adopting 
the  full  powers  of  state 
ment    to   a   locally-elected 
m^nt.  This  would  serve  the  ' 
from  several  points  of  view- 
anil  practi'Rl. 

It  is  In  the  "federal 
for  "consent  of  the  governed 
City  of  the  United  States 
of  government  v.-e  advocate 
world  but  do  not  practice 

It  Is  clearly  In  the 
free  Congress  from  th 
with  the  District's  purely 

Finally,  a  locally-elected 
ating  on  a  full-time  basis, 
people  of  the  District,  wouk 
practical  and  efficient  form 
ernment.  And  certainly,  goo( 
the  District  is  In  the 

In  all  cases,  the  "federal 
gress  chooses  to  define  It,  Is 
U.S.    Constitution,    which 
exclusive    Jurisdiction   over 
Crlumbia. 

We  would  resent,  and  I' 
committee  did  net  mean  to 
pestion  that  there  is  a  did 
"federal   Interest"   and   ' 
would  be  unhappy  to  be 
sary  position  In  this  regard, 
versary   position   only   with 
current    colonial    status, — Ir 
have  strong  views. 

In  a  very  broad  sense,  the 
and  the  "local  Interest"  are 

The  Federal  Government 
ployer  of  the   citizens  of 
well-being    and    proper 
Federal  Government  Is 
Interest." 

The  residents  of  the 
our  Capital   City.  The  mon 
Building,    White    House 
Museum  are  a  vital  part 
L'Enfant  plan  Is  a  local 
be  very  Incorrect  to  assume 
of  the  Mall  Is  within  the  " 
but  not  the  "local  interest 
dents  have  a  strong  lntere4t 
the  beauty  of  the  city. 

The  question  of  local  self' 
the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  "federal  function"  In 
the  "federal  Interest."  The 
be:    "What   Is  the   federal 
which  agency,  council,  etc. 
delegate    various    functions 
maintains       constitutional 
Which    functions    are    best 
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local  government?  Which 
under  the  control  of  a 
mittee  or  Federal  Agency." 

We  believe  that  the  Federal 
has  special  responsibilities 
porate  limits  of  the  District 
We  conceive  of  the  federal 
fold: 

1.  The  Federal  Government 
for  the  well-being  of  the 
nity  residing  and  working  In 
Columbia; 

2.  The  Federal  Government's 
fcr  the  establishment,  care  an(  [ 
of     fec'.erally-owned     bulldlngi  , 
monuinents! 

3.  The  Federal  Governzn»nt'! 
to  mn'ntaln  the  harmonious 
runted    phvsical     operation 
branches  of  povernment  and 
the  Constitutional  rights  of 
of   the    United    States    (right 
rlTht  of  petition,  etc.)  are 
the  D'strict  of  C'^lumbia. 

We   propose   that   these 
fx'.nctlr'n  be  delej^ated   to 
fressicnn.l    or   Executive 
Federfl   Government   malntal 
jurl-dict'on  and  immediate 
administration  of  these 

All  other  fimctlans  lnvr>lvIrJg 
of  Columbia  should  be  delegated 
el?ct?d  gov?rnm.ent. 

Althouf^h  we  did  consider  th 
caslonal  functional  overlaps 
of  opinion  would  arise,  we 
a'.ithorltles  administering  the 
tlon  and  those  administering 
tion  would   v.'ork   In  harmonj 
mn]ority  of  occasions. 

It  has  been  siiegested,  for 
the  architectural  consistency 
pearnnce  of  the  Mall  could  bt 
Zoning  Comm'sslon  decision  a 
construction   of   a   high-rise 
adjacent  to  federal  land, 
tectural  consistency  and  vlsi^l 
of  the  Mall  Is  in  the  "local 
believe    that    a    locany-electe(  I 
would  act  In  srood  faith  on  sutjh 
spon?lbly  watching  out  for 
local"  Interests. 

In  any  event,  the  Congress 
authority  to  act  If  It  feels  the 
District  Government  are  In 
federal  fimclon.  This  power 
U.   S.   Constitution  would 
thro'i'?'!  legislation  providing 
gri^vemme'it. 

If  this  Subcommittee 
mechanism  should  be  created 
of   conflicts   between   the 
functions,  we  would  like  to 
time  with  respect  to  our 
in  this  subject.  We  did  consider 
clfic  proposals  in  this  regard 
they  are  not  necessary  to 
eral  function,"  Just  as  they 
In  the  fifty  states  where  the 
ment  has  an  interest  In  terzni 
owned  lands  and  buildings 
and  regional  operations  of  the 
ernment. 
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Self-Determination  f*r  the 
District  of  Coltjm  iia 

(Testimony  of  Delano  E.  Lewis) 
I  am  Delano  E.  Lewis,  Geneal  Public  Af- 
fairs Manager  of  the  Chesapei.ke  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Political  Committee  of  Self-Detsrml- 
natlon  for  D.  C.  My  portion  of  the  testimony 
will  address  Itself  to  the  spec  Ific  questions 
regarding  the  form  and  organ  zatlon  of  the 
local  government  and  the  ques^ons  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  fxuictlon 

GOVERNMENT    FORI  t 

We  propose  a  Mayor-Coimcll  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  a  natural  out  growth  of  our 
recent  experience  and  has  prove  q  use  In  many 
large  cities.  However,  we  woul^  recommend, 
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In  place  at  our  current  nine-member  Council, 
a  District  Assembly  of  13  members.  The  larger 
Assembly  would  be  required  to  meet  the  In- 
creased workload  and  responslbllltlee  this 
body  would  have.  The  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  only  one  level  of  government,  in 
our  Judgment.  As  a  polity,  D.  C.  Is  com- 
parable to  a  "city-state,"  unique  in  the 
United  States. 

We  would  like  to  see  what  Is  often  referred 
to  as  ttie  "strong-Mayor"  form  of  Mayor- 
Council  government  in  order  to  assiire  an 
ability  to  act  and  be  responsive  on  the  part 
of  the  local  government  to  both  the  people 
and  the  needs  of  the  National  Government. 
The  "strong-Mayor"  form  is  basically  what 
we  have  today  in  the  District,  and  has  been 
defined  by  one  writer  as  follows: 

"Where  the  mayor's  authority  exceeds  that 
of  the  council,  what  is  called  the  "strong- 
Mayor"  form  of  government  exists.  One  can- 
not distinguish  sharply  between  systems 
having  a  "weak"  and  a  "strong"  mayor,  but 
In  a  general  way  the  strong-mayor  form  re- 
sembles the  national  government.  The  mayor 
shares  with  the  Council  responsibility  for 
policy-making,  but  he  alone  has  administra- 
tive responsibility.  He  appoints  department 
heads  without  approval  of  the  council,  makes 
up  the  budget,  and  usually  his  veto  can  be 
overridden  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
council.  He  is  the  dominant  force  in  the  city 
government;  the  council  must  follow  his 
lead."  (Banfleld  &  Wilson,  City  Politics,  p. 
80  (Vintage,  1966) 

We  would  define  a  strong-mayor  form  of 
government  as  one  In  which  the  residual 
powers  as  well  as  certain  explicit  powers  rest 
with  the  Mayor,  while  the  Assembly  has  only 
the  authority  set  forth  in  the  enabling 
legislation. 

EXECUTIVE   FUNCTION 

The  District  Mayor  will  function  In  a  polit- 
ical environment  different  from  that  of  any 
other  local  government  executive.  This  Is  due 
to  the  District's  relationship  to  the  Congress 
and  surrounding  states  and  counties.  The 
Mayor's  powers  should  be  a  combination  of 
the  powers  of  Mayor,  County  Executive  and 
Governor,  as  is  the  case  today  with  the  pres- 
ent Mayor-Commissioner.  Surrounded  by 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict does  and  will  work  Jointly  with  these 
states  and  their  counties  on  a  host  of  mat- 
ters, such  as  sanitation,  water  supply  and 
pollution,  to  mention  a  few.  Thus,  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  need  the 
authority  to  enter  Into  functional  agreements 
with  surrounding  county,  state  and  regional 
bodies,  as  is  the  case  today. 

The  Mayor  should  be  elected.  We  recom- 
mend that  he  serve  a  four-year  term  and 
that  the  Mayor  be  elected  in  a  partisan 
election. 

We  recommend  that  the  Mayor  have  the 
authority  to  make  certain  appointments 
without  confirmation  by  the  Assembly.  These 
would  Include  a  Deputy  Mayor,  department 
beads,  Fire  Department  Chief,  Police  Chief, 
Auditor  and  the  boards  of  all  present  local 
agencies  with  some  exceptions.  As  a  balance 
of  power,  we  would  recommend  that  certain 
other  appointments  be  made  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
Board  of  the  Regional  Land  Agency  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  such  other  appoint- 
ments formerly  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  approved  by 
the  Assembly. 

LEGISLATIVE    FUNCTION 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  District 
Assembly  with  members  elected  on  a  partisan 
basis,  both  from  wards  and  at-large.  It  is 
envisioned  that  at-large  assemblymen  would 
achieve  greater  Independence  from  a  narrow 
constituency  and  could  take  a  broader  and 
more  objective  view  of  the  city's  problems. 
Moreover,  by  becoming  known  city-wide  they 
are  afforded   an  opportunity   to  assume  a 


city  leadership  role.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  greater  incentive  for  ward-elected  as- 
semblymen to  be  responsive  to,  and  serve, 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  their  constituencies. 
Also,  at-large  races  tend  to  be  relatively 
expensive.  Therefore,  we  suggest  the  Assem- 
bly be  comprised  of  eight  assembymen  elected 
from  eight  Districts  or  wards  and  five  at- 
large  meznbers. 

Assemblymen  should  serve  staggered  terms 
of  four  years,  expiring  on  even-numbered 
years.  We  propose  that  the  Assembly  elect 
its  Chairman  from  among  the  at-large  mem- 
bers and  the  Vice-chairman  from  among  its 
13  members  every  two  years,  following  the 
elections  of  the  members. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
delegate  to  the  District  Assembly  full  legis- 
lative power  over  local  affairs.  If  this  new 
government  is  to  work  at  all,  if  it  Is  to  re- 
lieve the  Congress  of  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lating on  purely  local  matters,  and  if  it  Is  to 
be  capable  of  governing  the  city  efficiently 
and  responsibly,  then  It  must  have  the  range 
of  powers  normally  vested  In  state  and  local 
governments. 

This  Subcommittee  has  asked  us  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
distinction  can  be  made  between  "laws  nor- 
mally enacted  by  municipalities  and  those 
normally  enacted  by  states?"  It  Is  our  view 
that  this  Is  both  a  practical  Impossibility 
and  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  reason- 
able and  responsible  government.  At  the 
present  time,  the  city  government  performs 
many  state  functions  and  has  commensurate 
state  legislative  authority  to  act  in  certain 
areas.  The  city  is  also  the  "state  agency"  for 
purposes  of  all  federal  programs  and  as  such 
adopts  state  plans  in  such  areas  as  mental 
health,  welfare  and  highway  safety. 

The  even  more  compelling  reason  for  not 
making  such  a  distinction  between  state 
and  local  functions  Is  one  of  simple  logic 
and  history.  Just  as  Congress  stepped  into 
the  field  of  Interstate  commerce  to  assure 
uniformity  of  law  within  a  geographically 
related  area,  states  serve  the  function  of 
providing  uniformity  over  a  geographic  area 
In  such  fields  as  commerce,  transportation, 
higher  education  and  so  forth.  States,  of 
necessity,  legislate  where  conflicting  local 
laws  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
Interest.  There  Is  no  such  danger  here.  There 
Is  only  one  geographic  unit  and  the  need 
for  only  one  political  unit.  The  District  As- 
sembly will  be  at  once  both  city  and  state. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  did  not  recommend 
a  bicameral  legislature,  which  is  created 
when  there  are  competing  Interests  and  areas 
to  be  represented.  In  an  area  as  small  and 
compact  as  the  District,  all  Interests  can  be 
represented  within  the  Assembly.  We  would 
provide  this  Assembly,  by  the  way,  with  the 
power  to  alter  its  size  through  referendum. 

The  new  legislative  powers  which  the  As- 
sembly would  assume  are  in  large  part  pro- 
posed in  the  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
Commission  report.  The  legislation  should 
explicitly  grant  the  Assembly  the  right  to 
set  new  taxes  and  alter  exlstmg  tax  rates  and 
the  authorization  to  participate  in  all  fed- 
eral grant  programs  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  other  state  and  local  Jurisdictions.  Of 
course,  any  act  of  the  Assembly,  Itself  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress,  could  at  any  time  be 
negated  by  a  positive  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gress—even if  the  act  were  purely  local  and 
otherwise  valid.  Because  of  this  Constitu- 
tional fact  of  law,  we  do  not  see  the  need 
for  a  veto  provision,  such  as  was  mcluded 
in  the  Senate  bill  of  the  92nd  Congress.  How- 
ever, if  a  veto  provision  is  considered,  we 
strongly  urge  that  It  require  action  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  an  elected  District  Government  would 
act  responsibly  as  do  elected  municipal  and 
state  governments  throughout  the  free  world. 

GOVERNMENT   ORGANIZATION 

Any  agency,  department,  etc.  presently  ex- 
ercising functions  which  do  not  fit  into  the 


identified  categories  of  "federal  functions," 
such  as  agency  and/or  the  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  sazne  should  be  transferred  to  the 
District  government.  The  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  and  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
agency. 

Any  agency,  department,  etc.  presently  es- 
erclsmg  functions  partially  local  and  par- 
tially federal  should  relinquish  its  local  Juris- 
diction and  focus  exclusively  upon  its  area 
of  Federal  authority  or  expertise.  The  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Coznmlsslon,  for  ex- 
ample, should  relinquish  its  local  planning 
function  to  the  District  Government,  but 
retain  its  planning  authority  over  federally- 
owned  lands  and  buildings.  These  recom- 
mendations are  consistent  with  the  Nelsen 
Report.  Lastly,  the  right  to  reorganize  and 
restructure  local  functions  should  rest  with 
the  District  Governznent. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  for  THE 

District  of  Columbia 
(Testimony  of  Sturgls  Warner) 

I  am  Sturgls  Warner,  an  attorney  in  private 
practice.  I  have  lived  here  for  more  than  30 
years  and  my  roots  are  deep  here.  My  portion 
of  the  testimony  will  address  Itself  to  the 
specific  questions  of  electoral  function  and 
Judicial  function. 

As  you  have  heard  us  testify,  we  recom- 
mend the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly be  elected.  In  addition,  we  recommend 
that  consideration  be  given  to  electing  the 
Public  Prosecutor  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  office  Is  an  elected  office  in  a  num- 
ber of  states,  and  we  believe  that  this  method 
of  selection  provides  the  incumbent  with 
greater  freedom  of  action.  The  incumbent 
would  for  Instance  be  In  a  position  to  pros- 
ecute the  Mayor  or  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, If  that  became  necessary.  At  present,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
elected,  and  we  believe  that  this  should  be 
continued,  with  some  changes  in  compensa- 
tion which  I  shall  discuss  shortly. 

We  believe  that,  at  this  time  at  least,  the 
officials  whom  I  have  Just  mentioned  should 
be  the  only  ones  who  are  elected,  and  that 
all  others  should  be  appointed,  with  or  with- 
out confirmation  by  the  Assembly. 

Before  discvissing  such  matters  as  the 
length  of  the  terms  of  office  and  the  me- 
chanics of  nomination  and  election  of  these 
elected  officials.  It  is  Impotant  at  the  outset 
to  stress  that  these  officials  are  going  to  carry 
a  big  load  and  tremendous  responsibility,  and 
that  they  should  be  compensated  accordingly. 
We  believe  that  the  Mayor's  salary  should  be 
$40,000  as  at  present  and  that  each  member 
of  the  Assembly  have  a  salary  of  $25,000. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  total  size 
of  the  Assembly  Is  only  thirteen  members 
and  that  the  legislative  load  on  the  Assembly 
really  is  going  to  be  very  heavy;  accordmgly, 
the  salary  level  for  the  Assembly  members 
should  be  beised  on  the  assumption  that  most 
of  them  will  be  working  full  time  as  Assembly 
znembers  and  not  have  to  moonlight.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  who 
will  be  elected  from  among  its  members 
should  receive  additional  compensation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  that  person's  Presidency, 
perhaps  an  additional  $5,000. 

The  elected  Public  Prosecutor  would  also 
carry  a  heavy  load.  Including  the  supervision 
of  a  substantial  staff  of  assistant  prosecutors, 
we  believe  that  the  salary  of  that  official 
should  be  in  the  $30,000  to  $35,000  range. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  now  elected,  as  previously  stated,  but 
that  the  present  rate  of  compensation  which 
is  only  $1250  a  year,  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  be  spent  on 
what  is  recognized  to  be  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult area  of  public  administration — namely, 
the  operation  of  a  public  school  system  of 
140,000  pupils.  We  believe  that  the  salary  of 
Board  of  Education  members  should  be  raised 
now  to  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year  and  that  the 
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Job  be  considered  to  be  basically  a  full-time 
Job. 

These  salaries  are  the  ones  which  should 
be  In  the  basic  legislation  Itself.  The  Assem- 
bly would  have  the  power  to  vary  these  sal- 
aries as  later  circumstances  require.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  essential  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  a  tough  but  realistic  conflict 
of  Interest  law  which  would  be  applicable  to 
all  these  elected  officials,  and  which  would 
require  abstention  from  action  either  by  the 
Mayor  or  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  who  has 
a  conflicting  financial  Interest  In  a  pending 
measure.  The  conflict  of  Interest  statute 
should  contain  disclosure  requirements  with 
the  disclosed  information  to  be  available  at 
least  to  other  elected  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  and  in  certain  categories  to 
the  public.  We  recognize  that  the  evolution 
of  such  a  conflict  of  interest  statute  will  be 
a  dlfficvilt  operation,  but  we  believe  It  will 
be  an  essential  part  of  any  package,  and  will 
be  glad  to  participate  In  Its  drafting. 

Turning  ne.xt  to  terms  of  office  of  elected 
officials,  and  the  method  of  nomination,  we 
believe  that  the  Mayor  should  be  elected  for 
a  four  year  term,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  should  be  likewise  elected  for 
four  year  terms.  There  would  be  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  elected  at  large,  with 
elections  every  two  years  for  staggered  four 
year  terms.  There  would  be  one  member 
elected  from  each  of  the  eight  election  wards 
and  these  two  would  serve  full  year  terms 
with  elections  staggered  two  years  apart.  We 
believe  that  the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  for  a  two  year  period  so  that  the 
members  can  choose  their  President  Immedi- 
ately after  each  new  Assembly  election.  We 
believe  that  the  Prosecutor  should  be  elected 
for  a  full  four  year  term.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  present  consl'sts  of  three  at  lar^e 
members  and  one  elected  for  each  of  the 
eight  wards.  Tiiey  all  have  four  year  stag- 
gered terms  and  we  believe  that  no  change 
In  this  arrangement  should  be  made  at  this 
time. 

Nominations  for  Mayor  and  Assemblymen 
should  be  partisan,  with  closed  party  pri- 
maries, with  provision  however,  for  minority 
parties  and  non-partisans  to  be  nominated 
to  compete  In  the  general  elections,  as  in  the 
case  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. All  nominations  shotild  be  by 
petition  signed  by  D.C.  registered  voters  and 
the  numbers  of  signatures  required  for  nomi- 
nation to  each  such  office  to  be  somewhat 
fewer  than  the  signatures  required  for  the 
Deler*ate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Obviously  substantial  work  will  be  necessary 
to  work  out  the  details  on  these  nominating 
requirements  and  those  requirements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  primary  and  the  general  elec- 
tions of  these  officials.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  In  drafting  such  provision. 

THE  JODICIART 

The  Court  system  here  has  recently  had  a 
comprehensive  reorganization,  through  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  Transfers  of 
Jurisdiction  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  to 
the  Superior  Court  are  taking  place  progres- 
sively, and  win  not  be  completed  until  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

While  further  changes  In  the  Court  sys- 
tem may  ultimately  be  proved  desirable,  we 
believe  that  the  present  new  Court  system 
needs  to  have  a  chance  to  shake  down  and 
to  operate  for  a  while;  consequently,  we  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time,  no  changes  should 
be  made  either  In  the  Superior  Courts  Juris- 
diction, or  operations,  or  compensation  or 
terms  of  office.  The  sole  change,  with  regard 
to  the  Judges  themselves,  should  be  in  tbo 
authority  for  selection  and  appointment  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Rather  than  having  these  Judges  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  tta* 
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Senate,    as    at   present,    we 
adaptation  I.e.  variant  of  the 
sourl  system,  which 
atlon  of  a  high-level  standing 
tlon    Committee,    composed 
lawyers,  who  maintain 
blllty  to  recommend  several 
dates  for  each  Judicial  post  to 

The   nominating   authority 
Judicial  Selection  Committee 
recommendations,  would  be  t 
all  Judicial  nominations  subi 
vice  and  consent  of  the 
would  be  obligated  either  to 
the  persons  proposed  by  the 
tlon  Committee  for  each 
alternative    to   reject    all 
which  latter  case  the  Judicial 
mlttee  would  send  a  new  list 
candidates  to  the  Mayor.  11 
Jected  all  the  names  on  the 
well  as  the  first  list,  the 
Committee  would  make  public 
both  lists,  which  the 
had  rejected.  At  that  point, 
point,   the   Mayor   would    be 
make  his  or  her  own  selectlc^ 
without  reference  to  the 
of  the  Judicial  Selection 

Variations  of  this  plan  can 
developed  and  will  be  develop«fl 
mlttee  so  requests;  however, 
general  plan  makes  a  great 
effective   Judicial    Selection 
quires  continuity,  and  also  a 
very  small  staff,  probably  not 
or  two  persons.  The  Commltt^ 
regularly  at  least  every  couije 
even  though  there  is  no 
be  filled.  In  order  to  build 
screened  list  of  competent 
clal  appointees  for  use  as 
cancy  cccurs.  It  s^oulcl  be  bor 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
the  Superior  Court  has  forty 
two  vacancies  at  present — i 
have  mandatory  retirement  at 
be  expected,  therefore,  that 
or  both  Courts  will  occur 
quency,  wholly  apart  from 
or  disability  or  pren-'ature 
the  Judicial  Selection 
continuing  work  to  do. 

The  membership  of  the 
Committee  can  include  not 
tlves  of  the  Bar  (and  posslb^ 
but  also  one  or  more 
White  House,  the  Congress, 
public  in  general. 

The    proposed    statute 
grandfather  clause  to  permit 
to  stay  during  their  present 
and   possibly   also   to  provide 
appointment    once    without 
Judicial    Selection    Commltte ! 
Judges  reach  the  mandatory 
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SiXr-DCTESMINATlON     FOR 

Columbia 
(Testimony  of  James  L. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Member  i 
mlttee : 

My   name   is  James  L. 
appearing  today,  on  behalf  of 
tan  Coalition  of  Self 
District  of  Columbia,  to 
nanclal  and  biidgetary  l.ssues 
home  Tvle  for  the  District  of 
iVesently  an  attorney  In 
tMB  District.  Previously  I 
ect^tlve  Office  of  the  Mayor  for 
Columbia  and  was  Involved  In 
regulatory  matters  for  the 
been  employed  by  the  Federal 
agement  and  Budget  and  in 
handled  District  legislative 

In  my  testimony  I  have 
to  two  Interrelated  matters  of 
portance  to  any  legislation 
control  of  local  affairs  in  the 
lumbla.  The  first  of  these  Is 
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of  course,  be 
if  this  Com- 
feel  that  the 
of  sense.  An 
dommlttee    re- 
ompetent  but 
nore  than  one 
should  meet 
of  months. 
Judicial  vacancy  to 
ip  a  carefully 
prospective  Judl- 
as  any  va- 
in mind  that 
nine  Judges, 
four  Judges — 
I  both  Courts 
age  70.  It  can 
In  one 
relative  fre- 
of  death 
retlitment,  so  that 
virill  have 
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local  financial  and  budgetary  authority  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  second,  the 
financial  relationship  between  ^he  Federal 
and  District  Oovemments. 

LOCAL   FINANCIAL    AUTHOlfeTT 

Local  taxing  authorit,  r 

The  new  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  complete  authority 
local  taxes  and  engage  in  any 
raising  activities  which  it  deemk 
The  local   taxing  authority  should 
the  power  to  set  not  only  thos  s 
established  by  Congress,   such 
trlct's  income  tax  and  the  sales 
any  new  ta.xes,  charges,  or  fees, 
should  also  be  authorized  to 
Income-raising  methods 
priatc. 

The  local  taxing  authority  for 
should  be  analogous  to  that  n(]w 
possessed   by  State  and  local 
This  comprehensive  local  revenu( 
thority  is  essential  if  the  new 
ernment  Is  to  have  the    flexibility 
to  meet  the  current  and  future 
city.  Pursuant  to  such  authorl|;y 
District  Government  would  no 
fully  review  at  the  outset,  and 
basis  thereafter,  the  level  and 
of  existing  local  taxes  and  the 
a.iy   additional    taxes   or   fees 
With  respect  to  other  revenue 
thority,  the  District  would 
to  examine  such  potential 
lotteries  and  off-track  betting 
other  jurisdictions  indicates  tha; 
of   revenue-producing   activities 
fully  explored. 

The  local  taxing  authority  w« 
one  unhampered  by  any  restrlc 
enabling  legislation.  Recognizlh] ; 
might  be  certain  areas  of  dis? 
this  point.  In  terms  of  the  exten  ; 
trlcfs  authority  as  It  might 
uals,  activities,  or  organizations 
city,    we    would    propose    that 
tlons  on  the  District's  ability 
enue  from  local  sources  be  full/ 
and  accounted  for  In  the  cort  put; 
the   Federal    financial    commitment 
District.   Absent  either  complet  s 
ins  authority,  or  appropriate 
a  reduced  local  taxing  base  in 
ing   for   the   city,    the   District 
Itself  sertoxisly   hamstrung   in 
rttlonally  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
thD  local  citizenry  and  the  ob. 
suiting  from  the  presence  of 
Government. 

Local  borrowing  authoiity 

The  new  District  Government 
authorized  to  engage   in  publlp 
for  the  capital  construction 
the  city.  The  l>orrowlng  authority 
flexible  to  the  extent  necessary 
city  to  either  pledge  specific 
particulstr  bond  Issue  or  to  profi^ld 
borrowing  with  principal,  and 
through  the  use  of  operating 

The  District's  borrowing   authority, 
manner  analogous  to  most 
Jurisdictions,   should   consist  ol 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds.  In 
Congress,  through  the  enabling 
should  determine  that  a  Federfil 
of  local  District  bonds  is 
exempt  bonding  authority,  then 
guarantee  should  be  tied  to 
interest-subsidy    payment    by 
Government.   This   interest-subsidy 
would  be  necessary  to  Insure 
trlct  be  able  to  borrow  at  effectlije 
parable  to  those  available  in  th( 
market. 

The  District's  current  outstanding 
debt,  which  consists  of  long 
directly     from     the     Federal 
should  be  repayable  either 
existing  payment  schedules  or 
Onanclng  by  the  District 
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Ing  Its  new  borrowing  authority.  Specific 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  District's  local  debt  of  any  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority.  Those  ob- 
ligations are  likewise  "Federal  obligations" 
within  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  and 
should  not  be  considered  local  borrowing. 

The  District's  borrowing  authority  should 
be  subject  to  a  debt  ceUing  established  by 
the  local  legislative  body.  The  initial  debt 
ceiling  and  any  future  changes  In  the  ceiling 
should  be  determined  by  two-thirds  concur- 
rence of  the  full  local  legislative  body.  The 
District's  borrowing  authority  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  budget  process  of  the  city. 
Local  budget  authority 

The  new  District  Government  should  have 
complete  authority  to  establish  the  local 
budget.  This  authority  should  be  divided 
between  the  executive  branch,  through  sub- 
mission of  an  executive  budget,  and  the  leg- 
islative branch,  through  the  approval  proc- 
ess. The  District  budget  should  be  balanced 
on  the  basis  of  all  funds  available  to  the 
city,  with  authority  to  engage  in  short-term 
borrovring  In  anticipation  of  revenue  receipts. 

FEDERAL -DISTRICT  FINANCIAL  RELATIONSHIP 

Federal  payment 

An  annual  Federal  payment  should  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  the  District  Government. 
Historically,  this  payment  has  been  made  in 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  significant  impact  on 
the  city.  That  impact  was  recently  reviewed 
in  detail  by  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Commission,  quite  correctly  in  our 
view,  concluded  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  quantify  the  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  District.  Rather, 
the  Commission  outlined  numerous  factors 
which  underlie  the  Federal  financial  com- 
mitment to  the  city.  Those  factors  Include 
the  significant  amount  of  land,  and  land 
value.  In  the  city  exempt  by  virtue  of  Federal 
ownership,  the  unique  limitations  on  the 
local  tax  base  due  to  the  relative  lack  of 
revenue-producing  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial enterprises;  limitations  on  the  Dis- 
trict's tax  base  due  to  height  limitations 
and  other  zoning  restrictions;  and  the  effect 
of  Federal  agency  relocation  and  leasing 
decisions.  This  list  of  factors  is  illustrative 
of  the  considerations  inherent  in  the  Con- 
gressional decisions  over  a  period  of  dec- 
ades in  providing  the  Federal  payment  for 
District  Government  operations. 

The  Commission  viewed  the  Federal  pay- 
ment as  representing  an  equilibrium  or  bal- 
ancing the  benefits  and  costs  resulting  from 
the  Federal  presence.  The  result  of  the  his- 
torical balancing  and  decision-making  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
Federal  responsibility  to  the  city  Is  refiected 
today  In  the  existing  annual  authorized 
Federal  payment  of  $190  million.  The  his- 
torical perspective  which  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  amount  appears  to  us 
to  be  an  appropriate  place  to  begin  the  new 
Federal -District    financial    relationship. 

We  would  propose  that  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  be  established  with  two 
objectives  in  mind.  The  flrst  objective  is  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  payment  cannot 
remain  at  a  static,  fixed  level  as  the  needs 
of  the  city  continue  to  grow.  Rather,  the  pay- 
ment, as  has  been  the  case  historically, 
should  be  established  so  as  to  allow  for  In- 
creases based  in  a  rational  manner  upon  the 
District's  own  revenue  commitments  and 
resources.  Second,  the  procedure  by  which 
the  Federal  payment  is  made  to  the  city 
should  be  automatic.  Payment  should  be  au- 
tomatically appropriated  and  provided  to  the 
city  on  a  timely  basis  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year.  This  feature  will  allow  the 
local  District  Government  to  accurately  pre- 


dict the  resources  It  has  available  and  pro- 
ceed with  Its  budget  planning  and  city  op- 
erations In  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 
In  recognition  of  the  Congressional  deter- 
mination of  the  CTirrent  amount  and  the 
historical  incremental  increases  provided  by 
the  Congress,  we  would  propose  that  the  en- 
abling legislation  provide  In  the  Initial  year, 
the  current  authorized  payment  of  $190  mil- 
lion. For  the  succeeding  five  years,  that  pay- 
ment would  automatically  be  recomputed  to 
reflect  an  increase  by  the  same  percent^age 
as  the  increase  in  the  local  general  fund 
revenues.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  Federal-District  financial 
relationship  should  be  examined  Jointly  by 
the  District  Government  and  the  Congress  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  this  method 
of  computation  in  light  olt  the  five-year 
experience. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  build  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  prior  Congressional  decisions 
on  the  Federal  commitment  to  the  city,  and 
to  Insure  a  specific  payment  to  the  city  for 
budgetary  and  planning  needs. 
Existing  obligations 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  new  District 
Government  is  not  unreasonably  burdened 
with  extraordinary  expenditures  as  a  result 
of  expanded  functions  or  unique  circum- 
stances, a  careful  review  of  outstanding  and 
potential  obligations  should  be  undertaken 
with  the  objective  of  Identifying  those  obli- 
gations originating  either  in  Federal  com- 
mitments or  a  transfer  of  functions  to  the 
new  government.  These  obligations  should  be 
accommodated  through  appropriate  funding 
in  legislation  authorizing  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

Examples  of  the  type  of  obligations  to  be 
considered  in  this  review  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium:  No 
payments  have  been  made  on  the  approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  outstanding  debt  for 
construction  of  the  stadium.  While  the  Dis- 
trict Is  responsible  for  principal  and  Interest 
payments,  the  stadium  Itself  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Recognition  should  be 
given  to  this  outstanding  obligation,  possibly 
through  some  shared  Federal-District  method 
of  retiring  the  outstanding  obligations  and 
transferring  title  for  the  stadium  to  '-he 
District. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital:  With  the  trans- 
fer of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  to  become  a 
part  of  the  comprehensive  mental  health 
programs  of  the  local  District  Government, 
some  arrangement  should  be  devised  to  com- 
pensate the  District  for  services  of  a  Federal 
nature  and  for  the  absence,  in  the  short- 
term,  of  normal  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  facilities  of  this  nature. 

Higher  Education:  States  and  localities 
have  proceeded  with  the  development  of 
higher  education  facilities  over  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  time  and  in  many  cases  with  sub- 
stantial Federal  asslstemce  during  much  of 
that  period.  Only  recently  has  recognition 
been  given,  through  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, to  the  need  for  higher  education  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  fact 
has  resulted  In  significant  requirements  for 
capital  outlays  to  provide  higher  education 
facilities  In  the  District  and  those  expendi- 
tures should  be  considered  In  the  review 
which  we  are  recommending. 

Personnel  systems:  In  certain  Instances 
the  District  Government  has,  through  its 
operating  budget,  contributed  significant 
amounts  to  various  Federal  personnel  re- 
tirement systems.  With  the  creation  of  a 
unified  local  personnel  system  and  local 
retirement  funds,  appropriate  reimburse- 
ments should  be  made  into  those  funds  in 
recognition  of  past  District  contributions 
to  the  Federal  retirement  system.  Similarly, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fund- 
ing needs  of  new  retirement  funds  for  Dis- 
trict police  and  firemen. 


Federal  reimbursement 
Finally,  a  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished to  take  care  of  future  situations  in 
which  the  local  District  Government  must 
obligate  itself,  because  of  a  request  or  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  to  expend- 
itures uniquely  related  to  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

Some  of  these  expenditures  may  be  on  a 
periodic  basis  such  as  the  local  costs  as- 
sociated with  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Others  may  be  associated  with  unfore- 
seen events  involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment such  as  mass  demonstrations  in  the 
city.  Generally,  these  expenditures  are  like- 
ly to  occur  as  the  result  of  requests  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  either  local 
programs  or  local  facilities  to  serve  the  Fed- 
eral Interest.  Typically,  these  expenditures 
have  not  been  Included  In  the  annual  Fed- 
eral pajmient  to  the  city  because  of  their 
uniqueness  and  the  fact  that  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate.  A  reimbursement  device 
will  give  the  Federal  Government  greater 
flexibility  to  utilize  District  Government  re- 
sources as  may  be  appropriate  to  meet  spe- 
cific Federal  needs. 

The  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  these  types  of  unique  expenditures 
should.  In  the  first  Instance,  be  made  by  the 
District  Government  and  then  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
A  determination  as  to  actual  appropriation 
and  payment  should  be  made  through  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  body  consisting  of 
representatives  from  both  the  CJongress  and 
the  District  Government.  Upon  a  determina- 
tion by  that  body  as  to  the  appropriate 
sum,  appropriation  to  the  District  should  be 
on  an  automatic  basis  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  annual  Federal  payment. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Sflf-Determination  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

(Concluding  Remarks  of  Kenneth  Kennedy) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
commltte.  I  am  Kenneth  Kennedy.  I  have 
been  active  for  many  years  with  citizen 
groups,  both  city-wide  and  in  my  area  of 
Northeast  Washington. 

You  have  heard  our  specific  testimony  re- 
garding self-government  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  our  presentation  by  attempt- 
ing to  set  at  rest  the  myth  that  DC.  resi- 
dents do  not  want  home  rule. 

For  decades,  the  opponents  of  home  rule 
have  taken  shelter  behind  the  myth  that 
D.C.  citizens  are  really  not  in  support  of 
self-government,  that  our  umbilical  cord  to 
Uncle  Sam  Is  so  tough  that  it  can  never  :>; 
cut. 

This  Is  a  pure  myth,  as  every  rational  lej- 
islator  knows.  D.C.  residents  no  more  want 
to  allow  appointed  officials  to  control  their 
dally  lives  than  do  the  citizens  of  any  other 
city,  town  or  county  in  this  democracy. 

The  people  who  come  in  the  side  door  of 
the  District  Building  or  the  Congress  and 
get  their  favors  do  not  represent  the  great 
bulk  of  law-abiding  D.C.  residents. 

We  want  to  vote  for  local  officials.  We  want 
to  have  something  to  celebrate  in  1976.  We 
implore  you  to  report  out  a  strong  home  rule 
bill. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  commend  you  for  calling  these  hearings. 
Your  request  for  citizens  to  comment  is  re- 
freshing and  we  urge  you  to  move  on  to 
report  out  a  bill  promptly. 

Thank  you. 


SECOND-CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidrait,  over  the 
past  decade  the  entire  magazine  In- 
dustry has  faced  a  crisis  of  rising  costs. 
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One  of  the  major  elements  in  the  squeeze 
on  many  magazines  has  been  the  in- 
creased cost  of  postal  services.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  bills  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  are  all  concerned  with 
thi§  important  national  problem. 

If  the  rate  increases  announced  last 
June  by  the  Postal  Service  were  to  go 
into  effect  according  to  the  current  5- 
year  schedule,  it  would  soimd  the  death 
knell  for  a  large  number  of  publica- 
tions that  play  a  vital  role  in  the  cul- 
tural and  political  life  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  alrrtMy  witnessed  the  death  re- 
cently of  such  widely  read  publications 
as  Life  and  Look,  magazines  which  had 
virtually  become  national  institutions. 

The  problem  of  rising  costs  affects  not 
only  the  larger,  well-known  members  of 
the  magEizine  industry,  but  a  countless 
number  of  small  publications  as  well.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
survival  of  publications  that  are  often 
referred  to  as  "independent  journals  of 
opinion."  These  include  such  journals 
as  the  New  Republic,  National  Review, 
Saturday  Review,  Harpers,  and  others 
that  are  less  prominent.  It  is  this  type  of 
publication  that  is  so  essential  to  democ- 
racy's "marketplace  of  ideas."  Without 
such  journals,  the  vitality  of  our  de- 
mocracy would  be  greatly  diminished. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proposals  before 
the  committee,  in  effect,  call  for  Federal 
subsidies  on  the  mailing  of  magazines 
and  newspapers.  But  I  believe  that  costs 
of  this  Government  aid  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  great  loss  that  our  society 
would  suffer  If  a  large  niunber  of  publi- 
cations were  forced  to  stop  their  presses. 

According  to  one  estimate  I  have  re- 
ceived, the  10-year  phase-in  of  the  new 
rates  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
million  per  year.  The  Government  would 
have  to  spend  approximately  $75  million 
per  year  if  Congress  enacts  the  Kennedy- 
Goldwater  proposal  for  a  ceiling  of  66% 
of  the  applicable  rates  for  the  first  250,- 
000  of  any  publication.  These  sums  are 
actually  quite  modest  when  put  in  per- 
spective. For,  throughout  our  history, 
the  Federal  Government  has  helped  pay 
for  the  costs  of  mail  service  in  order  to 
encom-age  the  dissemination  of  ideas. 
In  the  24  years  following  World  War  II 
the  average  annual  appropriation  for 
second-class  postal  rates  was  $283  mil- 
lion. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  It  were 
possible  for  publications  using  second- 
class  mail  to  pay  their  own  way.  But. 
unfortunately,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  many  of  these  publications  are  op- 
erating on  such  a  narow  margin  that 
the  new  rates  simply  would  send  them 
under.  This  would  be  a  loss  that  our  de- 
mocracy could  ill  afford. 


MEAT  PRICE  CEILING 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  deeply  troubled,  frus- 
trated, and  angry.  They  believe  they  are 
being  made  the  scapegoat  for  an  infla- 
tion problem  which  they  did  not  cause. 
They  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
being  singled  out  for  special  economic 
sanction. 


Mr.  President.  I  agree  ^ith  them.  I 
sympathize  with  them.  Livestock  pro- 
ducers are  especially  troupled  at  this 
time  because  of  the  price  celling  on  meat 
recently  imposed  by  the  Prasldent.  They 
are,  of  course,  concerned  at  out  the  ceil- 
ing itself.  But  they  are  mo-e  concerned 
about  all  the  rhetoric  that  tliis  is  only 
the  first  step ;  that  the  at  ministration 
seeks  not  simply  to  put  a  lid  on  farm 
prices  but  to  roll  them  ba  ;k.  And  this 
t£ilk  is  disturbing  not  only  for  the  live- 
stock producer  but  the  wl  eat  growers, 
the  com  growers,  and  all  tarmers  who 
produce  food  commodities. 

They  have  heard  no  call  to  roll  back 
wage  rates,  indeed  they  kno  w  that  wages 
will  go  up  significantly  thi  i  year. 

They  have  heard  no  call  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  automobiles,  indeed  they 
know  they  will  be  higher. 

They  have. heard  no  call  for  business- 
men to  roll  back  their  pi  ofits,  indeed 
they  expect  them  to  be  hi  her. 

They  have  heard  no  call  to  roll  back 
the  prices  on  new  tracto:  s  and  other 
farm  equipment,  indeed  thi  y  know  tjiey 
will  be  higher  this  year  just  as  they  were 
higher  last,  and  the  year  before  that, 
and  the  year  before  that,  ind  the  year 
before  that. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  deiies  that  the 
price  of  meat  has  risen  si|  niflcantly  in 
recent  months.  But  It  is  mportant  to 
keep  in  mind  that  these  ire  increases 
from  a  low,  stable  price.  Ii  i  1952  choice 
steers  sold  for  $32  per  hi  indredweight 
but  for  the  next  18  years  ,hey  sold  for 
less  than  $30. 

From  1954  to  1970  choio  i  steer  prices 
averaged  about  $26  per  h  indredweight 
on  a  yearly  basis.  Prices  1  legan  to  rise 
in  1971  and  are  now  sometvhere  in  the 
neishborhood  of  $44.  In  c  )mparison  to 
last  year  or  the  year  befo  e,  this  looks 
high,  but  in  comparison  t(  the  past  20 
years  it  is  modest  particula  "ly  in  view  of 
the  spectacular  increase  ir  the  costs  of 
production.  And  cattlemen  s  costs  have 
been  especially  high  in  rjcent  months 
because  of  high  feed  graii  prices  and 
death  losses  due  to  extre  nely  adverse 
weather  conditions.  Con>idering  the 
costs  of  production,  the  cu  rent  price  of 
beef  and  pork  is  hot  excesi  ive. 

Tlie  ba^ic  fact  remains  hat  over  the 
past  20"^ars  farm  prices  1:  ave  been  de- 
flationary rather  than  inflj  tionary. 

If  beef  prices  had  incr  ;ased  at  the 
same  rate  as  industrial  wai  es  since  1950 
farmers  would  be  getting  !77  per  him- 
dredweight  for  steers. 

If  the  price  of  beef  had  followed  the 
price  of  medical  care  a  pr  )ducer  would 
be  getting  $179  per  hundr  idweight. 

Since  1952  the  cost  of  f  o<  d  to  the  con- 
sumers has  increased  43  ]  lercent  while 
the  cost  of  medical  care  1  las  increased 
150  percent,  the  cost  of  ho  asing  80  per- 
cent, and  the  overall  consu  mer  price  in- 
dex by  80  percent.  But  e  en  more  re- 
vealing is  the  fact  that  fan  a  prices  have 
increased  only  6  percent  (ver  the  past 
20  years.  Thus  most  of  tlie  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food  is  attribitable  to  in- 
creased processing  and  ma  -keting  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  also  suffers 
the  burden  of  inflation.  Thus,  farm  par- 
ity, the  relationship  between  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  and  i  rices  paid  by 
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the  farmer,  was  actually  lowe :  in  1972 — 
74  percent — than  in  1963 — sk  percent. 

The  farmer  is  not  getting  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  housewife.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  last  year  was  a  good  year 
for  farmers.  But  it  was  one  of  the  few 
good  years  that  the  farmer  ii  as  enjoyed 
over  the  past  20  years — a  pe:  iod  during 
which  millions  of  people  wer;  forced  to 
leave  the  farm  because  they  could  not 
make  a  decent  living,  becaise  of  the 
price-cost  squeeze. 

In  recent  months  the  f  am  er  has  be- 
gun to  catch  up  a  little.  This,  in  1971 
the  disposable  Income  for  farmers  was 
78  percent  of  the  disposable  Income  for 
nonfarmers  and  in  1972  that  ratio  in- 
creased to  83  percent.  He  still  has  a  con- 
siderable way  to  go.  He  knows  only  too 
well  that  if  his  prices  are  rolled  back 
while  his  costs  continue  to  rise  his  in- 
come will  decline,  all  the  wlile  the  in- 
come of  his  city  brothers  wll  continue 
to  rise.  He  believes  this  woild  be  un- 
fair. I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  5f  meat  we 
have  a  situation  where  demand  has 
temporarily  outstripped  supply.  The 
American's  annual  per  capits  consump- 
tion of  beef  has  increase<  from  85 
poimds  in  1960  to  160  pounds  In  1972. 
Moreover,  worldwide  consumption  of 
meat  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Supply  of  meat  has  not  kept  pace 
because  the  prices  in  relation  to  costs 
over  the  last  decade  have  no  been  high 
enough  to  encourage  prediction.  The 
so-called  high  prices  today  a  re  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  prices  v  ere  too  low 
over  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

The  situation  has  been  c  impounded 
in  recent  months  by  sharply  Increased 
feed  grain  prices.  The  com  blight  In 
1970  reduced  production  heie  at  home. 
Crop  failures  In  the  Soviet  U  lion  caused 
them  to  buy  more  of  our  leed  grains. 
Shortages  In  soybeans,  a  nee  essary  pro- 
tein supplement  In  livestock  feeding, 
caused  those  prices  to  rise  dJ  amatically. 
Also,  adverse  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  Midwest  hsve  been  a 
contributing  factor.  Cattleme  a  and  feed- 
lot  operators  have  experienced  extraor- 
dinary costs  in  recent  months  due  to 
death  losses  and  increased  etpenses  at- 
tributable to  the  weather. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  real  need  to 
increase  meat  production  In  this  coun- 
try. But  I  would  suggest  that  all  this 
talk  about  ceilings  and  price  rollbacks 
will  serve  to  reduce  produc;lon  rather 
than  to  increase  it.  Thus.  w«  have  done 
the  consumer  no  favor  here 

Mr.  President,  I  would  s  iggest  that 
farmers  will  tolerate  a  celllig  today  If 
they  can  count  on  some  fai:-  treatment 
tomorrow.  They  do  not  want  <  o  be  singled 
out  for  special  privileges,  nelt  her  do  they 
want  to  be  singled  out  for  spei  ;ial  punish- 
ment. They  want  to  do  their  i  lart  In  solv- 
ing the  inflation  problem,  but  they  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  ca  rry  a  great- 
er burden  than  others.  Thus,  If  they  are 
to  operate  imder  a  celling  ;oday,  they 
want  to  have  some  confldenc  i  that  their 
prices  will  rise  in  the  future  al  jng  ivith  all 
other  prices.  All  they  want  l4  fair  treat- 
ment and  If  they  are  not  treated  falr.'y 
the  laws  of  economics  will  dictate  that 
we  will  not  get  the  Increasec  farm  pro- 
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duction  that  all  experts  claim  that  we 
need. 


JOHNNY  STILL  CAN'T  READ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
colimin  by  Joseph  Alsop  sounded  a  clear 
wamiug  that  a  crisis  in  education  persists 
in  this  coimtry. 

In  spite  of  forced  busing,  in  spite  of 
billions  of  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  social  planners,  Johnny  still  can't 
read. 

Alsop's  documentation  of  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system,  particularly  in 
our  large  cities,  is  a  grim  commentary 
which  will,  I  hope,  bring  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  new  directions  and  new  leader- 
ship are  desperately  needed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1973] 

Johnny  Still  Can't  Read 

( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

It  Is  not  the  sort  of  stuff  headlines  are 
made  of,  but  the  deepening  crisis  In  Ameri- 
can education  is  atUl  the  most  ominous 
single  feature  of  our  political  landscape. 
Consider  the  following  facts: 

Item:  The  Supreme  Court  has  Just  refused 
to  strilce  down  the  discriminatory  system  by 
which  our  schools  are  largely  financed  by 
property  taxes.  The  court  was  probably  wise 
not  to  order  a  Judicially-contrived  educa- 
tional earthquake.  But  that  still  leaves  rich 
school  districts  paying  lower  taxes  and  get- 
ting better  schools,  and  poor  school  districts 
getting  poorer  schools  while  paying  higher 
taxes. 

Item:  Only  a  few  decades  ago.  New  York 
City's  school  system  was  stUl  a  model  for 
other  big  cities.  The  other  day,  however,  the 
annual  citywide  reading  tests  showed  that 
the  New  York  system  had  once  again  dropped 
further  behind  in  teaching  the  city's  chil- 
dren the  most  basic  and  essential  skill,  which 
is  how  to  read.  The  reading  level  has  been 
declining  continuously  in  the  New  York 
schools  since  1965,  when  testing  began. 

Item:  There  is  a  class  difference  here. 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  children,  still  pre- 
dominantly white  and  middle  class,  are  still 
reading  at  the  level  of  the  national  averages, 
and  sometimes  above.  But  In  the  over- 
whelmingly black  Williamsburg  district  in 
Brooklyn,  for  instance,  the  boys  and  girls 
In  the  ninth  grade  are  reading  at  the  level 
of  normal  sixth  graders.  That  means  most 
of  them  will  leave  school  effectively 
illiterate. 

Item:  Really  recent  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  But  In  all  big  cities  in  America, 
the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  components  in 
the  school  populations — the  ones  who  are 
not  learning  to  read,  In  fact — have  been 
steadily  Increasing,  year  by  year.  In  most 
American  big  cities  beginning  on  a  North- 
South  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 
line  and  going  eastwards,  the  whites  are 
now  in  the  minority  in  the  school  popula- 
tions, both  In  North  and  South. 

The  social  meaning  of  this  for  the  future 
hardly  bears  thinking  about.  In  the  last  half 
centuries,  great  numbers  of  Americans — all 
the  so-called  ethnic  groups,  for  Instance, 
and  the  Chinese-  and  Japanese-Americans — 
have  escaped  from  partial  or  total  exclusion 
into  full  success  in  the  larger  American 
society.  But  these  groups  escaped  by  having 
the  tools  to  escape;  and  reading  was  the 
first  tool. 

Thus  the  meaning  of  the  school  crisis  la 
that  our  last  large  excluded  groups,  the  great 
majorities  of  the  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans, 


are  not  being  given  the  tool  they  need  most 
of  all,  in  order  to  escape  into  equality.  There 
is  no  use  talking  about  equal  opportunity, 
for  people  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  op- 
pcMtunities,  even  when  offered.  And  there 
are  precious  few  opportunities  in  modern 
America  for  persons  who  leave  school  with- 
out the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  figure. 

So  consider  the  future  of  so  many  of  our 
big  cities,  which  are  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  being  straight-out  ghettos  half 
hidden  behind  financial  and  business  dis- 
tricts! All  this  in  sum  betokens  a  horrifying 
failure  of  American  society  today,  and  an 
even  more  hair-raising  problem  for  Ameri- 
can society  in  the  future. 

Yet  the  soggy  silence  that  now  prevails 
on  these  subjects  also  has  Its  own  grim,  quite 
current  political  meaning.  After  all,  you  do 
not  look  to  hold-the-llne  conservatives  like 
President  Nixon  for  creative  answers  to  vast 
social  problems.  For  such  answers  you  look — 
or  used  to  look — to  the  liberals  who  want 
change  and  do  not  fear  it. 

But  In  the  crucial  area  of  education,  as 
In  so  many  other  areas  important  for  do- 
mestic policy,  the  American  liberals  have 
fallen  strangely  silent.  They  cannot  even 
find  the  energy  to  challenge  the  nonsense 
of  pseudo-thinkers  like  Harvard's  Christopher 
Jencks,  who  has  grandly  announced  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  schools  to  educate  the 
people  who  need  education  most. 

The  reasons  for  the  liberal  silence  on  edu- 
cation are  pretty  obvious,  too.  The  slogan- 
think  remedy  of  the  past  was  school  de- 
segregation, forcible  if  need  be.  and  by  busing 
if  need  be.  But  three  things  have  happened 
to  make  the  slogan-thinkers  taciturn. 

Busing  has  proved  to  be  a  horribly  hot 
political  potato,  especially  with  the  white 
blue  collar  workers  who  are  so  vital  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Most  black  people  have 
turned  out  not  to  want  their  children  bused, 
any  more  than  blue  collar  whites  want  it. 
And  even  where  the  device  has  been  given 
the  fairest  kind  of  chance,  in  places  like 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  mere  forcible  desegregation 
has  turned  out  to  do  little  or  nothing  to 
raise  black  children's  reading  levels. 

This  is  a  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  although  it  costs  a  good  deal  of 
money.  It  was  done,  for  instance,  very  briefly, 
by  the  more  effective  schools  program  in  New 
York  City — which  was  killed  by  liberal  hos- 
tility and  liberal  neglect,  because  It  did  not 
suit  the  slogan-thinkers.  But  Is  it  really 
liberalism  (or  Is  It  bankruptcy?)  To  have  no 
problem  except  dismantling  the  country's 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense?  All  the 
same,  that  is  American  liberalism  today. 


OPEN  THE  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  col- 
umn by  Tom  Wicker  appearing  today  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  I  believe  once 
again  clearly  states  the  argument  for 
providing  cities  and  States  the  flexibility 
to  use  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  Wicker  notes  tliat  Boston  has 
brought  urban  interstate  liighway  con- 
struction to  a  complete  halt  after  a  33- 
month  study  convinced  both  city  and 
State  leaders  that  the  disadvantages  far 
outweighed  the  benefits. 

He  could  have  also  cited  nearly  two 
dozen  other  cities  where  similar  decisions 
have  been  made  regarding  specific  inter- 
state routes. 

Cities  across  the  Nation  require  mass 
transit  if  they  are  to  meet  the  basic 
transportation  goEil  of  enabling  pe<H)le 
and  things  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

Yet  they  are  consistently  denied  the 


option  of  using  Federal  transportation 
funds  for  the  programs  they  see  as  ab- 
solutely essential  to  meet  their  transpor- 
tation needs.  The  Senate  has  acted  twice 
tC'  provide  funds  for  that  purpose  from 
the  trust  fund.  And  this  year  the  House 
will  hopefully  have  the  chance  to  vote 
on  it,  and  hopefully  will  join  in  approv- 
ing the  flexible  use  of  trust  fund  moneys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  api>ear  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  TbACKS  Versus  Eight  Lanes 
(By  Tom  wicker) 

New  or  renewed  rail. transit  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  despite  the  highway 
lobby's  propaganda.  Here  are  a  few  facts  to 
support  that  proposition: 

The  new  Llndenwold  line  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  South  New  Jersey  suburbs  began 
service  in  1969  and  now  carries  42,000  riders 
dally,  40  per  cent  of  whom  are  former  auto- 
mobile commuters.  San  Francisco  and  its 
sister  cities  have  Just  opened  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system;  Washington  Is  digging 
a  new  subway,  and  so  is  Atlanta;  Miami  has 
voted  the  funds  to  build  an  elevated  system 
that  by  1979  will  carry  400,000  passengers 
dally  in  fully  automated  trains  over  58.7 
miles  of  track,  including  the  fuU  length  of 
Miami  Beach. 

Boston  has  stopped  urban  super-highway 
construction  and  is  shifting  its  efforts  to 
various  forms  of  mass  transit.  In  New  York, 
the  ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  Second 
Avenue  subway;  Baltimore  and  Buffalo  have 
new  transit  systems  in  the  planning  stages. 

While  total  transit  rldershlp  in  the  United. 
States  has  declined  since  World  War  n.  the 
largest  part  of  the  decline — contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief — was  in  bus  and  trolley,  not  rail 
mass  transit  rldershlp,  and  much  of  the  rest 
is  explained  by  ancient  equipment  and  in- 
adequate service.  RaU  lines  are  cheaper  to 
build  than  superhighways  and  can  move 
40,000  people  per  hour,  compared  to  2.500 
per  hour  for  each  highway  lane.  Modern 
trains  of  any  number  of  cars  require  no  more 
than  one  crewman,  as  on  the  Llndenwold 
line;  but  every  bus  must  have  a  driver,  pusli- 
ing  labor  costs  much  higher. 

Electrified  rail  transit  cuts  pollution;  when 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  updated  its 
Skokie  line,  the  result  was  a  reduction  of 
2.000  auto  trips  per  day  and  a  13  per  cent 
drop  in  hydrocarbons  in  the  air  along  the 
route.  And  rail  transit  does  not  require  all 
that  space  for  eight  or  16  lanes  of  concrete, 
huge  cloverleafs,  and  acres  of  downtown 
parking.  Above  all,  rail  transit  can  bring 
communities  full  cycle  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  described  as  follows  by  Gov. 
Francis  Sargent  of  Massachxtsetts : 

"We  found  that  we  had  defeated  our  own 
purpose,  and  that  we  have  been  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle.  More  cars  meant  more  high- 
ways, which  meant  more  traffic  Jams,  more 
traffic  Jams  meant  the  need  for  more  high- 
ways, which  meant  more  traffic  Jams — and 
the  need  for  superhlghwaj-B.  The  result 
today?  Miles  and  miles  of  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic,  creeping  along  hopelessly 
crowded  highways.  The  side  effect?  Billions 
of  dollars  spent,  more  and  more  cities  torn 
apart,  more  and  more  families  uprooted  and 
displaced.  Worst  of  all — ^failure  to  solve  the 
problem  that  started  it  all:  how  best  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another." 

AH  of  this  (most  of  the  foregoing  facts 
are  from  RaUway  Age)  Is  why  nothing  in  the 
murky  world  of  public  affairs  seems  clearer 
than  that  at  least  part  of  the  massive  High- 
way Trust  Fund  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  communities  that  prefer  new  or  renewed 
rail  transit  to  more  superhighways.  The  Sen- 
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ate  voted  to  do  so  last  year,  and  has  done  so 
again  In  1973.  The  Nixon  Administration  fa- 
vors the  propoeltlon. 

The  need  Is  apparent  from  the  facts  that 
general  revenue  support  for  mass  transit 
cannot  be  expected  to  reach  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year,  while  the  Etepartment  of  Trans- 
portation estimates  that -the  cost  of  a  min- 
imally acceptable  urban  mass  transit  system 
would  be  $28  to  $34  billion  by  1980. 

Yet,  when  the  House  debates  the  matter 
later  this  month,  it  may  well  reject  the  Idea; 
last  year.  It  did  not  even  vote  on  It.  That  Is 
primarily  because  the  highway  lobby  has  pic- 
tured this  limited  step  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  highway  construction  and  has 
succeeded  in  rallying  representatives  of  rural 
states  and  areas  against  it.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  mass  transit  amendment  would  only  per- 
mit cities.  If  they  chose,  to  use  their  shares — 
about  $850  million  a  year — of  the  $I8-billlon 
trust  fund  appropriation  for  rail  or  bus  tran- 
sit rather  than  for  urban  highway  construc- 
tion. 

To  the  lobby's  other  argument  that  the 
automobile  driver  finances  the  highway  fund 
(through  his  gasoline  taxes),  the  quotation 
from  Governor  Sargent  provides  the  answer: 
the  auto  driver  also  creates  the  need  for  mass 
transit. 

Speaker  Carl  Albert  may  hold  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Last  year,  he  effectively  sided 
with  the  highway  lobby  and  the  mass  tran- 
sit amendment  was  ruled  not  germane  to 
the  highway  appropriation.  But  in  this  ses- 
sion, reforms  have  increased  Mr.  Albert's 
potential  strength,  and  personnel  changes 
have  given  him  more  power  over  the  vital 
Rules  Committee  than  any  Speaker  has  had 
In  years.  His  support  could  not  only  clear 
away  parliamentary  difBcultles  but  help  the 
mass  transit  forces  pick  up  the  votes  they 
need  on  the  House  floor.  With  that  stroke, 
the  Speaker  could  gain  new  standing  among 
the  urban  members  who  have  been  the  least 
Impressed  with  his  leadership. 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  SX7BSIDIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  unusually  useful  analysis  of  two  con- 
trasting Federal  subsidy  programs. 

Mr.  Tom  Littlewood  of  the  Chicago 
S\m-Time8  had  done  all  of  us  a  service 
by  digging  Into  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  commercial 
shipping  vessels. 

In  this  time  of  concern  about  our 
spending  priorities  and  objectives  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Littlewood's  article  is  excellent 
reading  for  all  public  officials. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle headlined  "Housing  Subsidy  in 
Peril  but  Shipping  Is  on  High  Tide"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing  Sttbsidt  in  Pkui.  But  Shippinc  Is 

ON  High  Tidk 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington.— This  Is  a  tale  of  two  sub- 
sidies and  what  has  happened  to  them.  On© 
has  been  In  existence  since  1936  and  was  in- 
tended to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  owners 
and  builders  of  cargo-carrying  ships  that  fly 
the  UJ3.  flag.  The  other  was  enacted  in  1968, 
shortly  before  the  election  of  President 
NUon,  and  was  designed  to  make  It  easier 
for  people  In  the  ffi.ooo  to  $8,000  income 
range  to  own  their  homes. 

The  statute  books  are  filled  with  programs 
that  pay  subsidies  out  of  the  federal  treasury. 
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SECTION  23S  A  SOCIOLI  IGICAI.  TRAP 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (U-ni.)  staked  his 
reputation  as  the  boy  wond  sr  of  the  business 
world  on  the  thesis  that  H  would  be  polit- 
ically and  practically  feasih  le  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  the  poor  by  assisting  them  In  the 
purchase  of  places  that  wculd  otherwise  be 
out  of  reach. 

It  was  largely  through  hi  persistence  that 
Congress  Included  In  the  968  housing  bUl 
section  235,  the  first  larg  j-volume,  home- 
ownership  subsidy  program  ever  to  be  tried 
In  the  low-income  market.  ]  'eople  who  quali- 
fied would  live  In  privately  I  uUt  and  financed 
dwellings,  but  the  govern  nent  would  pay 
the  monthly  mortgage  cost  ibove  20  per  cent 
of  the  family  income. 

For  many  years,  standai  1  FHA  and  VA- 
Insured  mortgages  have  besn  avaUable,  but 
the  average  Income  level  of  those  eligible  for 
that  help  Is  nearly  $15,000  e  ovr  »nd  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  new  house  is  about  $25,000. 
Moreover,  the  $7  billion  of  lost  revenue  re- 
sulting from,  the  deduction  of  mortgage  In- 
terest and  real  estate  taxes  from  the  federal 
Income  tax  constitutes  thp  biggest,  middle- 
class  housing  subsidy  of  all. 

But  the  Incoming  Republ  lean  administra- 
tion refused  to  appoint  :  nembers  of  the 
foundation — because,  one  suspects,  of  the 
obvious  social  policy  Impllc  itlons  of  Section 
235. 

Although  many  subsidize  I  dwellings  were 
buUt  or  rehabilitated  In  s  iburbs,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  coi  iplained  that  ra- 
cial patterns  were  scrupi  lously  not  dis- 
turbed. The  few  sales  to  bli  cks  of  homes  In 
the  suburbs  under  Section  235  were  In  all- 
black  enclaves.  Anthony  Do'  ims,  chairman  of 
the  Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  in  Chicago 
and  one  of  the  few  expert!  on  the  compli- 
cated operation  of  the  pro  jram,  said  most 
of  the  suburban  buyers  we  re  "already  sub- 
urbanites" and  there  has  be(  n  very  little  dis- 
persal of  Inner-city  poor  li  to  outlying  and 
suburban  neighborhoods. 

The  potential  was  certaU  ly  there,  but  In 
Its  testing  phase  the  progrs  m  was  not  used 
as  a  tool  to  obtain  slgnifl:ant  racial  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  high  sr-lncome  com- 
munities. 

UntU  January  of  this  year^  when  the  White 
House  suspended  new  applications,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  responsible  tpr  about  425,000 
new  and  rehabUltated  units,  plus  about 
78,000  existing  imlts  that  were  used.  In  1970, 
one-third  of  all  new  houses  t  old  for  less  than 
$25,000  were  purchased  unler  the  Section 
235  program.  It  was  estimate  1. 

The  average  acquisition  <  ost  was  $18,300, 
and  the  average  famUy  Income  of  the  pur- 
chaser was  $6,300.  The  subs  dy  to  lower  the 
monthly  payments  will  be  Jibout  $412  mil- 
lion In  the  next  fiscal  yearj  payable  to  the 
lenders. 

A  disproportionate  share  o  r  the  homes  was 
In  the  South,  where  bulldlnf  costs  are  lower 
and  the  mortgage  llmitationfe  are  more  real- 
istic than  in  the  urban  Nortl  . 

Percy  said  less  than  1  j  er  cent  of  the 
6,647  purchases  In  the  Ch  cago  area  have 
ended  in  default  and  reposa  sssion.  The  rate 
has  been  considerably  highe  ■  In  some  cities. 

Furthermore,  the  official  ^  ho  had  respon- 
sibility for  managing  the  piogram  untU  his 
resignation,  George  W.  Roraney,  the  former 
secretary  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, admitted  that  the  PE  A  had  a  dismid 
management  record.  He  met  tloned  that  the 
program  had  been  "made  tH  b  vehicle  of  In- 
ordinate profits  through  shod  iy  construction, 
poor  site  location  and  ques  lonable  financ- 
ing arrangements."  Nearly  oi  e  In  four  of  the 
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Section  235  homes  contained  "significant  de- 
fects" at  the  purchase  closing  . 

When  the  White  House^^pped  all  new 
conunltments  for  subsidized  ...xjuslng,  pend- 
ing a  six-month  reassessment  of  the  whole 
package,  it  was  said  that  the  interest  sub- 
sidy had  proven  Inequitable,  wasteful  too 
expensive,  Ineffective,  and  '  in  most  cases 
counter-productive  to  the  greater  solution 
of  our  urban  and  rural  proble  ns." 

Despite  Its  handicaps,  Peicy  and  Downs 
contend  that  the  program  ha  s  been  remark- 
ably effective  and  that  deflcljncies  could  be 
corrected  by  better  management.  It  Is  a  de- 
lusion. Downs  believes,  to  think  that  private 
enterprise  wUl  Invest  in  housing  for  low-in- 
come households  in  deteriora  ted  areas  with- 
out making  an  appropriate  profit.  He  and 
Percy  both  wovUd  have  preferred  that  more 
of  the  money  had  gone  into  1:  igher-risk  cen- 
tral-city rehabilitation  and  less  into  new 
structures  in  the  suburbs. 

The  word  from  the  White  I  buse,  nonethe- 
less, is  that  Section  235  Is  hlg  hly  unlikely  to 
survive  the  current  review  pr<  cess. 

It  is  Important  to  identify  the  real  Issues 
Many  powerful  forces— the  Ni.tional  Assn.  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  is  an  exan  iple— subscribe 
to  the  filter-down  theory  of  h<  using:  The  tax 
subsidy  is  the  key  to  a  system  of  helping  put 
middle-Income  families  in  l>etter  housing 
that  they  can  take  care  of,  th(  n  poorer  fami- 
lies can  move  into  the  ruidown  housing 
that  has  been  vacated,  a  proc«  ss  that  goes  on 
Indefinitely. 

NAREB  protested  last  year  that  the  FHA 
"preoccupation"  with  Interest  subsidies  hart 
"seriously  Jeopardized  the  futire  existence  of 
the  FHA's  economically  sounl  mortgage  In- 
surance program." 

Percy  has  this  answer  to  that:  "Removing 
the  federal  role  In  favor  of  tl  e  operation  of 
a  free  market  would  tend  to  c  oncentrate  the 
poor  In  older,  declining  neighborhoods 
abandoned  by  the  families  of  higher-income 
brackets  moving  to  the  subur  )s." 

Section  235's  potential  for  I  irge-scale  eco- 
nomic integration  of  outlying  and  suburban 
neighborhoods  Is  why  the  administration 
wanted  no  part  of  a  home-own  ershlp  founda- 
tion that  might  have  busied  I  self  with  such 
sociological  questions.  In  his  study  of  the 
program.  Downs  recommended  a  requirement 
that  at  least  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
sidized households  "move  dlrictly  from  In- 
ner-city poverty  areas." 

SHIPS    AFLOAT    ON    SEA    O  f    GREEN 

And  now  a  quite  different  k  nd  of  subsidy, 
actually  a  combination  of  two  subsidies  that 
have  had  a  longer,  happier  and  less  pre- 
carious life,  for  reasons  that  wUl  be  ex- 
amined later. 

In  its  wisdom,  Congress  det  trmlned  many 
years  ago.  In  1936,  that  It  was  essential  that 
certain  selected  shipping  rou«s  In  foreign 
commerce  be  served  by  the  J.S.  merchant 
fleet. 

To  this  end,  the  federal  govsrnment  picks 
up  half  or  more  of  the  cost  of  vessels  built 
In  U.S.  shipyards,  an  arrangement  that  helps 
the  shipbuilder  by  bringing  tjie  price  down 
close  to  what  the  same  vessel  jwould  cost  in 
a  foreign  shipyard.  That  meaiis  the  govern- 
ment Invests  as  much  money ^n  a  new  ship 
as  the  builder. 

To  the  same  end,  after  the  Iship  is  afloat, 
the  government  pays  the  difference  between 
the  costs  that  U.S.  shipping  lines  have  and 
those  that  their  foreign  combetltors  have. 
Most  of  the  difference  is  the]  higher  wages 
that  crews  earn  aboard  American  ships.  In 
1969  the  government  paid  67  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  wages  aboard  subsidised  cargo  ves- 
sels and  nearly  a  quarter  of  alllthe  operating 
expenses  of  such  ships. 

Gerald  R.  Jantscher,  a  research  associate 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  ^Bsembled  this 
Information  for  a  study  that  fr&s  published 
Saturday  by  the  Joint  Econoidlc  Committee 
of  Congress. 
Within  the  space  of  20  years ,  federal  sub- 
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sidles  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
commercial  ships  have  grown  from  $121  mil- 
lion a  year  to  more  than  $500  million  a  year 
in  the  President's  new  budget,  Jantscher  re- 
ported. In  fact,  maritime  assistance  Is  the 
only  sizable  subsidy  program  that  was  not 
cut  m  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  the  election-year  budget  period,  $425 
million  was  approprlatetd  for  the  construc- 
tion subsidy  alone,  compared  with  a  pre- 
vious average  of  Just  under  $100  million. 

Mr.  Nixon  visited  a  shipyard  in  Southern 
California  last  year  to  dramatize  a  new 
initiative. 

"A  great  expansion  In  the  amount  of  these 
subsidies  is  now  under  way,"  Jantscher 
wrote,  "In  fulfillment  of  the  Presidents 
pledge  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the  merchant 
marine.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  administration's  ship  construction  pro- 
gram win  cost  by  the  time  it  is  finished. 
Uncertainty  surrounds  the  number  of  vessels 
that  will  eventually  be  built.  It  reflects  no 
credit  on  any  of  the  parties  connected  with 
the  program  that  no  public  estimates  of  Its 
cost  were  ever  demanded  or  volunteered  as 
It  moved  toward  enactment." 

The  operating  subsidy  was  broadened  In 
1970  to  cover  not  only  steamships  operating 
over  the  essential  ocean  routes  but  bring- 
ing in  a  bulk  carrier  on  the  Great  Lakes 
that  goes  to  Canadian  ports. 

There  are  certain  additional  benefits  too 
complicated  to  describe  In  detail — for  ex- 
ample, the  "cabotage"  laws  which  require 
that  goods  in  domestic  oceanborne  commerce 
must  be  carried  In  U.S.-buUt  and  registered 
vessels.  Over  20  years,  Jantscher  estimated, 
these  have  added  $3  bUlion  to  shipping  costs 
that  are  eventually  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Shipowners  also  enjoy  a  unique  tax  advan- 
tage that  Jantscher  said  "constitutes  an  ex- 
traordinary form  of  public  assistance  avail- 
able to  no  other  Industry." 

Essentially,  the  government  lends  back  the 
taxes  that  a  ship  owner  Is  supposed  to  pay, 
interest-free  and  with  no  time  limit,  pro- 
vided the  earnings  are  Invested  In  new  U.S.- 
made  ships  and  equipment. 

How  can  this  be?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. The  maritime  unions  are  obviously  In- 
fiuentlal  In  Washington.  Some  of  the  sub- 
sidy Increase  is  an  attempt  to  buy  labor 
peace  on  the  waterfront.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  mistake  about  Mr.  Nixon's  Interest  In 
stimulating  export  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations,  much  of  It  to  go 
in  U.S.  ships. 

Although  maritime  employment  Is  not 
large,  it  is  strategically  located.  The  Presi- 
dent's election-year  announcement  at  a  Cali- 
fornia shipyard  reflected  both  the  West  Coast 
spin  on  his  administration  (John  Ehrllch- 
man  is  from  Seattle;  Caspar  Weinberger, 
who  put  together  the  new  budget,  is  a  Cali- 
fornlan)  and  also  the  fact  that  shipping  Is 
Important  to  politically  Important  states, 
on  the  Pacific.  Gulf  and  East  coasts  and  in- 
creasingly on  the  Great  Lakes. 


THE  END  OF  THE  DRAFT  AND  THE 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Elliot  Richardson  has  announced 
the  administration  will  not  request  an 
extension  of  the  induction  authority  after 
it  expires  Jime  30.  Furthermore,  they 
will  also  not  request  standby  authority, 
thereby  effectively  ending  the  draft  until 
and  unless  the  Congress  passes  legislation 
specifically  authorizing  the  President  to 
draft  young  men  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  President  has  deUvered  on  his 
promise  to  end  the  draft — not  merely  to 
stop  drafting,  leaving  the  threat  of  a 


standby  draft  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
our  yoimg  people — ^by  formally  and  final- 
ly announcing  that  he  will  not  seek  such 
authority  from  the  Congress.  He  is  to  be 
applauded  for  his  performance  on  this 
issue. 

This  is  a  sign  that  we  have  success- 
fully achieved  the  all-volunteer  force. 
However,  some  loose  ends  remain  to  be 
tied  up.  With  Senators  Stafford,  Bent- 
sen.  Tower,  and  Cranston,  I  introduced 
S.  368,  the  Uniformed  Services  Special 
Pay  Act  earlier  in  this  Congress.  This 
bill  was  passed  in  identical  form  in  the 
House  last  year,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  it.  I  have  been  informed  that 
Secretary  Richardson  intends  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  his  recommendations 
on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  essential  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees consider  this  measure  as  soon  as 
they  can,  in  view  of  the  announced  end 
of  the  draft,  and  the  necessity  of  assur- 
ing adequate  manpower  flows  in  those 
skilled  areas  to  which  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  aimounced 
that  successful  institution  of  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  is  among  his  highest  prior- 
ities. As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
the  all-volunteer  force,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  this,  since  obviously  it  represents 
not  only  his  views,  but  those  of  the 
President. 

Roger  Kelley,  the  incumbent  Assistant 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  who  managed  this  most 
difficult  transition  so  successfully,  de- 
serves high  praise  for  his  successful  ef- 
forts. 


VETERANS'  PROGRAMS  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  long  been  a  pioneer 
in  creative,  effective  veterans'  programs 
which  might  well  serve  as  models  for 
other  States.  The  following  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  benefits  available  to  Oregon's  vet- 
erans today,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Oregon  Veterans'  Program 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  one  of  the  out- 
standing veterans'  benefits  programs  in  the 
nation.  Even  before  the  passage  of  the  origi- 
nal GI  Bill  in  1944,  the  Oregon  Legislature 
had  submitted  two  measures  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  to  create  State  veterans  farm  and 
home  loans,  and  an  educational  aid  program. 
Both  measures  were  approved  by  the  voters 
in  1944,  and  the  next  year  the  Legislature 
created  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  the  purpose  of  admhilsterlug  the  loan  and 
educational  aid  programs,  and  providing 
counseling  and  claims  service  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents  and  sur\'lvors. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Oregon  vet- 
erans' benefits  program  is  Its  farm  and  home 
loan  offering.  Only  one  other  State — Cali- 
fornia— has  a  program  like  It.  In  Oregon, 
eligible  veterans  may  borrow  up  to  $24,500  to 
acquire  a  home  and  up  to  $80,000  for  a  farm, 
at  a  current  low  interest  rate  of  5.9  percent. 
Until  May  27.  1971,  the  rate  was  only  4  per- 
cent. Veterans  borrow  this  money  direct  from 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
issues  self-Uquldatlng  bonds  periodically  to 
obtain  the  loan  funds. 

Since  the  program  .started  iu  1945,  the  De- 


partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  granted 
more  than  95,000  loans  in  excess  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion. The  program  has  been  averaging  660 
loans  every  month  in  the  amovmt  of  $12  mil- 
lion, and  a  new  record  for  dollar  volume  was 
set  in  calendar  1972  when  7,927  veterans  bor- 
rowed $144,480,202. 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  borrowed,  veterans  have 
repaid  $573  million  in  principal  and  $204  mil- 
lion in  Interest.  Monthly  repayments  are 
averaging  over  $9  million,  with  interest  pay- 
ments alone  amounting  to  $2.5  million  a 
month.  The  veterans'  repasrment  record  is  so 
good  that  only  456  homes  have  had  to  be 
foreclosed  out  of  more  than  95.000  loans 
granted,  and  the  serious  delinquency  rate 
averages  only  arovtud  45.  lOOths  of  1  perc-ent. 

The  Oregon  veterans'  farm  and  home  loan 
program  has  been  a  self-supporting  opera- 
tion and  has,  in  fact,  accumulated  net  earn- 
ings since  1945  of  more  than  $25  million.  This 
money  is  ploughed  right  back  Into  loans. 

Veterans  of  World  War  n,  Korea  and  the 
Vietnam  era  who  meet  certain  residence  re- 
quirements are  entitled  to  the  loans,  as  are 
the  unremarried  widows  of  Oregon  service- 
men who  died  on  active  duty  and  the  wives 
of  men  who  were  missing  in  action  or  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Oregon  also  offers  educational  aid  benefits 
to  her  returning  servicemen,  in  amounts 
ranging  up  to  $50  a  month.  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  students  who  have  already 
exhausted  their  federal  GI  schooling  benefits 
and  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies,  as 
the  state  benefits  cannot  be  paid  at  the  same 
time  the  veteran  is  receiving  federal  OI  aid. 
Since  the  program  started  In  1945,  payments 
have  gone  to  nearly  15.000  veterans  In  the 
total  amount  of  $4.4  million.  The  average 
payment  to  each  veteran  under  this  pro- 
gram has  been  $290. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs offers  a  full  range  of  counseling  and 
claims  service  to  veterans  and  their  survivors, 
and  coordinates  these  services  with  county 
veterans'  service  officers  situated  in  all  but 
one  of  Oregon's  36  counties. 

Another  service  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  that  of  acting  as  guardian  of 
the  estates  of  certain  incompetent  or  minor 
recipients  of  Veterans  Administration 
benefits.  This  program  came  Into  being  in 
1965,  and  In  the  seven  years  since  then  the 
department  has  handled  712  cases,  of  which 
today  slightly  over  600  are  active  accounts. 
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FOOD  PRICES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  5,  National  Farmers  Union 
President  Tony  Dechant  is  scheduled  to 
make  a  speech  in  Midland,  Tex.,  on  the 
subject  of  "Food  Prices  in  Perspective." 

An  advance  copy  of  his  remarks  was 
contained  in  the  March  30  Washington 
Newsletter  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  on  page  3.  Tony's  remarks  really 
strike  to  the  heart  of  the  issues  surround- 
ing food  prices  and  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  study  what  he  has  to  say. 
It  is  all  too  convenient  to  target  the 
farmer  and  rancher  as  the  scapegoats  of 
tlie  supermarket.  Many  in  this  body  do  so 
and  it  is  understandable,  because  the 
farmer  and  rancher  of  this  Nation  have 
vei-y  little  political  clout  these  days. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  ignore  them. 

However,  if  we  are  to  be  equitable  in 
our  treatment  of  all  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety, then  a  little  informed  understand- 
ing is^in  order  concerning  the  price  of 
meat  iri  the  supermarket. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Tony 
Dechant's  remarks  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  remarks 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Food  Pbiczs  in  Perspecttvx 

Wben  fanu  prices  are  low,  farmers  go 
bankrupt  by  the  thousands.  But  now  that 
one  sector  of  the  farm  economy  (livestock) 
has  finally  reached  100%  of  parity,  cries  of 
anguish  are  beard  across  the  land  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  orders  price  ceilings  that  will 
Inevitably  put  the  livestock  producer  again 
face  to  face  with  bankruptcy.  Hardly  a  word 
of  concern  Is  expressed  for  the  wheat  farmer 
who  Is  receiving  62%  of  parity  In  the  "open 
market"  or  for  the  feed  grain  farmer  who 
Is  receiving  only  63%  of  parity  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  farmer  and  rancher,  of  course,  are 
the  most  convenient  targets  In  the  discus- 
sion over  higher  food  costs.  The  public  pres- 
sure against  fair  farm  Income  started  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  was  In  March,  1972  that 
a  large  retail  supermarket  placed  an  ad  In 
an  Eastern  metropolitan  newspaper  which 
blamed  the  farmer  for  rising  prices  and  ad- 
vised Its  customers  to  "eat  less  meat." 

At  that  time,  the  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight the  farmer  received  for  beef  was 
a  dollar  less  than  it  had  been  20  years  ago. 
But  retail  meat  prices  In  the  chainstores 
had  doubled.  In  1952,  swlss  steak  was  85« 
per  lb.  but  in  1972  it  was  $1.69.  In  1962, 
hamburger  sold  for  49<  per  lb.  but  In  1972  It 
cost  97t  per  lb.  Somehow,  the  chalnstore 
newspaper  ad  failed  to  mention  the  100% 
increase  in  retail  prices  while  the  farmer's 
price  had  only  Inched  back  to  the  level  of 
20  years  ago. 

As  long  as  retail  food  prices  remained 
cheap  and  most  income  was  going  up,  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  or  care  that  the  farm- 
er's income  was  depressed  and  his  cost  of 
production  was  Jumping  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  (A  2-row  corn  picker  that  sold  for 
$1,500  in  1952  increased  by  300%  to  $4,480 
In  1972.)  Only  the  farmer  realized  that  the 
$38  he  received  for  prime  cattle  in  1972  was 
91  '"r  of  parity. 

A  House  Agriculture  committee  staff  re- 
port, released  last  week,  shows  that  overall 
farm  prices  for  food  have  Increased  only  6% 
above  what  they  were  20  years  ago.  But  at 
the  same  time,  wholesale  food  prices  have 
Jumped  by  20%  and  retail  food  prices  are  up 
43%  over  the  past  20  years.  The  study  goes 
on  to  show  that  agricultural  productivity  per 
man  hour  has  increased  by  330% .  That  com- 
pares with  an  Increase  of  only  160%  per  man 
hour  In  manufacturing  industries. 

In  other  industries,  prices  have  been  man- 
aged upward  at  a  rather  steady  pace.  Con- 
sumers have  had  years  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  steadily  increasing  prices  on  every- 
thing from  light  bulbs  from  General  Electric 
to  automobiles  from  Oeneral  Motors.  But 
because  agriculture  prices  may  fluctuate 
widely  in  the  short  run,  as  they  have  since 
the  Russian  grain  deal,  consumers  are  sud- 
denly faced  with  large  Increases  in  food 
prices  which  they  did  not  expect  and  did  not 
plan  for  in  their  monthly  budgets. 

Last  year  the  Price  Commission  found 
that  livestock  production  and  farming  are 
highly  competitive  enterprises  and  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  "administered  price"  in- 
flation as  occurs  in  such  concentrated  indus- 
tries as  steel,  automobiles,  and  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturing.  Perhaps  the  only  way 
that  producers  can  maintain  fair  prices  is 
to  create  the  market  structure  and  market- 
ing system  which  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy have  shown  can  achieve  administered 
production  and  administered  prices  that 
move  up  with  costs.  This  may  be  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  great  contrast  between 
the  short-term  leap  in  prices,  which  brings 
pressures  to  break  prices,  and  the  long-term 
creep  In  farm  prices,  which  often  leaves  the 
producer  with  very  Inadequate  returns. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  farmer  has 
no  control  over  the  price  even  at  the  first 
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point  ot  sale.  Therefore,  It  Is  impossible 
for  hUn  to  be  responsible  for  prices  which 
lurch  from  depression  to  inflation.  But  there 
Is  no  question  that  a  farm  program  which 
balances  supply  with  demand  and  assures 
parity  of  Income  for  the  farioer  would  sta- 
bilize farm  prices.  While  thuS  might  not 
guarantee  stable  retail  prlcei ,  it  certainly 
wotild  make  it  easier  to  Identi^  the  culprits 
in  any  future  price  spirals. 

EorroR's  Note:  The  above  id  based  on  re- 
marks   prepared    for   delivery 
Tony  Dechant  in  Midland,  Te^as  on  April  5, 
1973. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  I  RTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  World 
Environment  Newsletter,  prepared  by 
Philip  W.  Quigg  for  the  International 
Institute  for  Environmental  Affairs  and 
published  in  the  magazine  World  for 
April  10,  1973,  contains  a  report  which 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  item 
be  published  in  full  for  the  penefit  of  the 
Senate. 

There  -being  no  objectioA,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii^  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Success  of  ERt'S 
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When  the  possibility  of 
satellites  in  space  became  a 
countries  were  worried.  It 
In-the-sky"  specter,  that  first 
than  a  decade  ago  when  it  was 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
satellites  passing  over  its 

When    the    Earth    Resources 
Satellite     (ERTS)     was    being 
NASA,    developing    nations 
fearful   and   resentful.   Many 
the  information  obtained 
held  by  the  United  States 
them  to  exploit  natural 
they  were  unaware. 

Now,    after   eight    months 
ERTS  is  a  spectacular  success 
nologically  but  politically  as 
some  lingering  resentment 
have  been  reassured.  As 
States  has  made  the  130,000  oi 
transmitted  available  to  all 
mense  value  Is  recognized.  Th< 
has   also   volunteered    to 
master  tape  available  to  the 
If  an  agency  Is  set  up  to 
need  and  want  pictures.  At 
winter  of  the  U.N.  Working 
mote  Sensing  of  the  Earth  by 
tlons  that  have  not  said  a 
the    United    States   for    yean 
praise. 
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THE     TERMINATION 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
tive  branch,  through  a  serie  s 
actions,  has  terminated 
culture  programs,  stating 
fits  these  programs  rendei 
at  best. 

However,  in  looking  at 
of  these  programs,  it  is 
very  little  informed  thinking 
the   decision   to   abolish 
therefore,  I  would  like  to 
education  course  on  one 
gram,    the    resource 
development  program  of 
servation  Service.  In  an  alticle 
ing  in  the  U.S.  Department 
ture's     January 
Conservation,  it  was  poidted 
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not  only  tech- 
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the  R.C.  &  D.  program  beileflted  the 
community  of  Kemmerer  in  ipy  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  author  of  the  article,  klichard  L. 
Thompson,  who  is  the  R.C.  &  D.  project 
coordinator  at  Kemmerer,  made  a  very 
important  point  when  he  no^d 

The  people  of  Kemmerer  know  that  R.C.  & 
D.  projects  promote  the  conce  }t  of  "self- 
help,"  and  that's  what  they  bav;  done. 

Apparently,  the  President  does  not 
feel  the  same  way  about  th«  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  as  he  hasj  moved  to 
severely  cut  back  on  its 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar' 
tide  be  printed  in  the  RECOftD 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Help  Yoorself 
(By  Richard  L.  Thompson) 

There  was  a  time  In  Kemmerer, 
when  the  drinking  water  took  on 
taste  right  after  a  storm.  And 
the  town  wasn't  any  better  off 
proacblng  Kemmerer  from  one 
were  greeted  by  an  open  garbage 
from  the  other  end  by  a  rundown 

Then,  in   1968,  things  began 
People   in  Lincoln  and  Uinta 
ganized    the    Western    Wyoming 
Conservation   and   Developmen ; 
help  in  the  development  of  urb  %a 
cultural  areas  in  the  two  counties 

RC&D  projects   are   locally 
directed,   permitting   local   peo|>le 
together  for  mutual   goals, 
servation   Service   has   U.S. 
Agriculture  leadership  in  providing 
to  sponsors  of  RC&D  projects 

Soon  after  the  Western  Wydmlng  RC&D 
Project  was  organized,  Kemmerer  officials 
asked  the  project's  executive  a  inunittee  for 
help  in  developing  a  sanitary  la  adfiU  and  in 
improving  the  town's  cemeter;r.  The  com- 
mittee approved  the  request. 

Today  the   town's  cemetery 
an  eyesore,  and  a  landfill  has 
old  dump,  which  has  been  covered 
and  allowed  to  go  back  to  native 

With  the  support  of  the  RC&l ) 
Kemmerer  obtained   a  grant  fiom 
partment  of  Housing  and  Url  an 
ment  for  the  design  and  installation 
new  water  supply  system. 

The  people  of  Kemmerer  knoi^  that  RC&D 
projects  promote  the  concept  o:  "self-help," 
and  that's  what  they  have  do^e. 
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ANTIENVmONMEN'  ["AL 
BARRIERS  BILI 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  on  March 
6  Senator  Dole  and  I  introduced  S.  1105, 
the  antienvironmental  barrie  rs  bill.  This 
measure  would  provide  inctme  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain 
buildings  to  remove  archit  jctural  and 
transportational  barriers  to  [the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  a 
highly  favorable  response  to  i  he  bill  from 


professionals  who  work  with 
capped  and  elderly  citizens. 


whelmed  at  the  enthusiasm  t.  lat  has  been 
voiced  all  across  the  country,  from  States 
such  as  New  Mexico,  West  Vi  rginia,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Idaho,  Mt  ssachusetts, 
Illinois.  Numerous  State  ofii  ;es  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  State  departments 
of  public  welfare.  State  commissions  on 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  and  as- 
sociations representing  various  constitu- 
encies of  handicapped  peopl^  have  writ- 
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ten  to  me  welcoming  the  introduction  of 
the  anti-environmental  barriers  bill  and 
expressing  wholehearted  support  of  it. 

For  example,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Kappes 
writes: 

Please  be  advised  that  as  a  professional  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
and  as  the  Delaware  State  Acting  Director  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  I  lend  my  full  sup- 
port to  your  Bill.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
day  and  age  of  maximizing  the  potential  of 
individuals  to  "do  for  themselves"  we  must 
strive  to  lower  the  barriers  which  prevent 
this  possibility. 

A  member  of  the  California  Governor's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  an  adviser  to  the  State 
department  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
says: 

I  have  for  years  fought  for  this  very  prin- 
ciple (of  accessibility  of  public  buildings  to 
the  handicapped)  ...  I  am  convinced  that 
this  kind  of  incentive  and/or  an  investment 
credit  will  accomplish  what  you  and  I  realize 
would  mean  so  much  not  only  to  the  disabled 
but  to  the  commiuiity  as  a  whole  because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  welfare  load  and  the 
increase  In  tax  revenue. 

The  director  of  Pennsylvania's  Buieau 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped : 

I  can  simply  state  that  any  action  to  en- 
courage removal  of  environmental  restric- 
tions to  the  handicapped  population  of  our 
Nation  must  be  considered  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. 

The  administrator  of  Ohio's  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Commission  writes : 

We  feel  that  the  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  which  often  prohibit  use 
by  our  handicapped  and  elderly  are  a  major 
problem  to  society.  However,  to  Impose  re- 
quirements that  barriers  be  eliminated  with- 
out Incentive  or  financial  relief  could  easily 
create  more  problems  than  solutions.  It  ap- 
pears that  your  legislative  approach  provides 
both  the  Incentive  and  the  financial  relief 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  of  society. 

From  Georgia,  the  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  vocational  rehabilitation  writes: 

This  Is  a  practical,  long  needed,  forward 
looking  idea  that  can  eventually  be  of  very 
considerable  benefit  to  a  large  segment  of  our 
citizens.  Obviously,  in  the  long  run.  It  will 
help  the  people  which  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agency  works  with  to  live  more 
normal  lives,  but  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  will  also  be 
helped  by  It.  ...  I  am  also  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  this  bill  doesn't  cost  money, 
even  though  it  may  defer  a  little  Income  tax 
for  a  few  corporations,  It  won't  amount  to 
much;  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  in  the  long 
run,  It  will  mean  more  income  tax  paid  by 
these  corporations.  It  is  a  very  practical  ap- 
proach without  spending  government  money. 

Says  the  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Indi- 
ana Rehabilitation  Services  Board: 

The  approach  you  have  chosen  seems 
both  workable  in  terms  of  the  objec- 
tive and  consistent  with  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  I  am  hopeful  that  your  ap- 
proach will  provide  the  incetitives  needed 
and  furthermore  direct  governmental  action 
will  be  foreclosed.  You  can  count  on  Indiana 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  myself  for  sup- 
port. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
that  my  proposed  legislation  has  met 
with  such  a  positive  reception  among  the 
professionals  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  employment  for  the 
handicapped.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  press  for  prompt  and  posi- 


tive  action   on   the   antienvironmental 
barriers  bill. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  GROWTH  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2  and  3  of  this  week,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  initiated  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
growth  on  the  environment.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  ana  importance  was  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  subcommittee  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell  of  the  Brook- 
haven  National  LaboratoiT  on  the  "Eco- 
logical Effects  of  Growth." 

Dr.  Woodwell  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  identification  of  the  im- 
pact of  man's  activities  on  the  world's 
life  support  systems.  His  conclusions  are 
provocative  and  significant.  He  chal- 
lenges many  of  the  assumptions  on  which 
om-  industrial-technical  society  has 
functioned  for  the  last  100  years. 

Tliree  specific  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Woodwell  has  drawn  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  his  commentary : 

1.  The  assumption  that  the  environment 
has  an  assimilative  capacity  for  all  human 
insults  is  misleading  and  inconsistent  with 
the  Imperative  that  the  earth's  biota  be  pre- 
served for  continuous  use  by  man.  An  as- 
similative capacity  for  organic  matter  or 
heat  does  not  imply  an  assimilative  capacity 
for  mercury,  lead  pr  other  substances  that 
may  accompany  the  organic  matter.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  man  has  already 
exceeded  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
biosphere  for  CO,,  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides,  PCB's,  dust  and  possibly  fossil 
fuel  energy.  Assimilative  capacity  is  a  use- 
ful concept  only  within  those  areas  of  the 
earth  that  man  determines  that  he  will  man- 
age intensively. 

2.  Economic  principles  are  an  insufficient 
basis  for  management  of  the  biosphere  or 
such  large  segments  of  it  as  the  United 
States  controls.  The  limits  of  the  earth  can 
be  accommodated  by  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  biosphere  is  a  series  of  interacting 
units,  oceans,  forests,  estuaries,  cities,  agri- 
cultural units,  each  of  which  has  definable 
characteristics  including  interactions  with 
other  units.  Some  such  as  the  oceans,  can- 
not be  managed  intensively;  other  such  as 
cities  and  agricultural  regions,  must  be.  The 
design  and  management  of  these  units  is  an 
essential  topic  for  science  and  government. 
It  is  encouraging  that  our  laws  are  now 
beginning  to  reflect  in  their  objectives  some 
of  the  realities  of  the  biosphere. 

3.  The  pattern  of  change  necessary  in  the 
design  of  human  activities  is  clear.  The  fur- 
ther diffusion  of  toxic  influences  around  the 
globe  must  be  checked.  A  certain  amoimt  of 
retrenchment  and  repair  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  stability  of  blotic  resources.  Cities 
cannot  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  wastes  in  the 
oceans;  fresh  water  supplies,  nutrient  ele- 
ments and  mineral  resources  are  to  be  con- 
served and  recycled;  estuaries  and  coastal 
waters  cannot  be  used  for  cooling  power 
plants  or  ursurped  for  other  Industrial  uses: 
they  are  essential  to  maintenance  of  the 
oceanic  biota,  including  especially  the 
fisheries. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  study 
and  react  to  this  important  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  the  impact  of 
growth  on  our  environment,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Woodwell  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


r^coLociCAL  Effects  or  growth 

Many  of  the  ramifications  of  growth  have 
been  explored  recently  in  documents  familiar 
to  you  such  as  "The  Limits  to  Growth" 
(Meadows  et  al.  1972),  "Bluprlnt  for  Sur- 
vival" (Goldsmith  et  al.,  1972)  and  Mishan's 
"The  Cost  of  Economic  Growth"  (Mishan. 
1967).  These  documents  establish  that  many 
facets  of  growth  as  we  have  known  it  throxirh 
the  past  century  will  slow  or  stop  within  the 
next  decades.  The  principal  question  Is  whe- 
ther we  will  have  any  control  over  the  transi- 
tion, avoiding  the  discomforts  of  Malthu.'i.-in 
limits  or  analogous  chaos.  I  applaud  your 
attempt  to  address  the  question  directly. 

I  shall  examine  an  aspect  of  the  cost  of 
growth  that  has  not  been  explored  ade- 
quately in  these  documents  or  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  dependence  of  man  on  the  earth's 
living  resources.  I  believe  that  the  data  I 
shall  summarize  indicate  that  this  depend- 
ence is  far  greater  than  the  world's  intellect- 
ual, political  or  economic  leaders  have  com- 
monly acknowledged,  that  irreversible 
changes  are  occurring  at  the  moment  that 
have  great  importance  for  all.  and  that,  while 
significant  steps  have  been  taken  recently  in 
our  own  air  and  water  pollution  bills,  much 
more  powerful  steps  are  needed  to  prevent 
major,  irreversible  changes  in  the  capacity 
of  the  earth  for  support  of  man. 

First,  the  problem  Is  urgent,  perhaps  the 
very  most  urgent  of  the  plethora  of  urgencies 
of  our  time.  There  is  a  common  tendency  to 
think  of  pressures  on  environment  as  di- 
rectly correlated  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation: and  so  they  are.  The  population  of 
the  earth  is  expected  to  double  In  the  next 
30-35  years.  But  pressvires  on  environment 
are  also  a  product  of  human  activities.  People 
who  have  cheap  energy,  for  instance,  can 
command  more  of  the  earth's  resources  than 
those  who  do  not.  Indeed,  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  an  abundance  of  energy  is 
precisely  this  control  over  other  resources. 
The  aggregate  demand  on  resources  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  people  times  their 
average  impact  per  person.  Various  indices 
suggest  that  aggregate  impact  is  Increasing 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population 
alone.  A  review  of  the  "Gross  Domestic  Prod- 
uct", which  does  not  include  services,  taken 
from  the  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook  (1968). 
shows  an  anniial  increase  since  1950  of 
of  5-6%  or  a  doubling  time  of  12-14  years 
(SCEP,  p.  119).  The  Gross  Domestic  Product 
might  be  taken  as  one  index  of  the  aggregate 
effect  of  man  on  environment. 

Similarly,  the  amount  of  energy  used  in 
support  of  the  technological  segment  of  so- 
ciety is  another  index  of  aggregate  demand 
on  resources.  World  use  of  fossil  fuel  energy 
has  Increased  for  the  last  century  at  about 
4',  per  year,  giving  a  doubling  time  of 
about   18  years    (Hubbert   1969). 

Such  considerations  suggest  that  the  ag- 
gregate effects  of  man  on  environment  are 
doubling  in  between  1  and  2  decades,  per- 
haps less.  This  is  a  very  short  time  when  we 
consider  the  time  required  for  major  changes 
in  social  systems. 

Certain  effects  increase  at  much  greater 
rates.  In  the  15  years  between  1951-66  a  34' 
Increase  in  food  production  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  146';  iiicrease  in  use  of  nitrates  and 
a  300'^;  increase  in  use  of  pesticides.  Tlicse 
relntionships  are  shown  in  Table  1.  There 
appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  further  intensification  of  agriculture 
will  require  similarly  disproportionate  ef- 
forts, perhaps  more  so.  as  less  fertile  lands 
are  put  into  production.  There  is  reason, 
moreover,  to  fear  that  toxification  of  the 
environment  over  large  areas  will  aggravate 
this  probleni  significantly.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  speed  with  which  these  prob- 
lems are  developing  or  their  potential  for 
disruption. 

Second,  contrary  to  the  arguments  of 
many  economists  and  others,  the  earth's  bi- 
ota is  our  single,  most  important  resource. 
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While  protecting  It  will  not  assure  wealth 
and  grace  for  man.  Its  decimation  will  as- 
sure increasing  hardship  for  all.  We  can  gain 
Insight  by  examining  certain  aspects  of  the 
earth's  energy  budget.  Including  especially 
the  nonbiotic  energy  used  directly  by  man 
In  support  of  technology  and  the  energy 
used  by  plants  In  support  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  that  thin  surface  layer  of  the 
earth  that  contains  all  life.  I  use  energy  for 
my  simplification  because  energy  la  the  basis 
of  the  wealth  of  the  western  nations  and, 
as  we  have  seen.  It  can  be  used  as  an  index 
of  total  human  activity.  I  use  it  also  becatise 
those  who  advocate  reliance  on  growth  as  a 
solution  for  all  problems  rely  on  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  energy  which  can  be  used  to 
substitute  resources  for  one  another  as  need 
arises.  Energy  can  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  Intensity  of  blotlc  activity  on  a  regional 
or  global  basis.  A  brief  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  these  two  flows  of  energy,  that 
through  man-dominated  systems  and  that 
through  the  earth's  biota,  provides  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  scale  of  himian  activities  and 
offers  one  Index  of  the  limits  of  the  earth 
for  support  of  man. 

First,  world  consumption  of  non-biotic  en- 
ergy Is  summarized  for  1967  in  Table  2.  Total 
energy  us©  worldwide,  including  all  non- 
biotic sources,  was  estimated  as  about  45x10" 
KWH.  Virtually  all  of  it  was  from  fossU  fuels. 
About  35%  of  the  total  energy  was  used  by 
the  United  States  and  about  86%  by  the  "de- 
veloped" countries.  If  all  the  people  of  the 
world  used  energy  at  the  VS.  rate  In  1967, 
total  energy  use  would  have  been  6.6  times 
higher  than  it  was  then.  Cbauncey  Starr, 
writing  in  the  Sclentiflc  American  in  1971, 
estimated  that  If  the  people  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  were  able  to  reach  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  standard  of  living  by  the  year  2,000, 
total  world  energy  consumption  would  be 
100  times  the  present  consumption.  This  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  Petroleum  Is  the  most 
versatile  form  of  readily  available  energy  at 
present.  M.  K.  Hubbert  In  1969  provided  an 
authoritative  appraisal  of  world  supplies,  re- 
produced here  as  Pig.  1.  By  either  of  the  two 
limiting  assumptions  as  to  the  total  quantity 
of  petroleum  on  earth,  we  can  expect  to  enter 
the  declining  phase  of  extraction  and  use 
world  wide  by  the  year  2,000  or  sooner.  A  6 
fold  Increase  in  rate  of  use  is  not  possible; 
the  maximum  use  may  be  2  times  the  pres- 
ent rate,  but  will  decline  almost  immediately 
because  of  declining  supplies.  Coal  is  a  very 
much  larger  resource  and  might  sustain 
greatly  increased  use,  but  at  substantial  cost 
to  environment  in  strip  mining  and  In  air 
pollution.  Nuclear  energy's  potential  is  not 
being  realized  for  a  variety  of  important  rea- 
sons. Other  non-biotic  sources  of  energy  are 
small.  The  possibilities  for  sustaining  a 
doubling  time  of  15-20  years  for  energy  use 
worldwide  for  more  than  another  doubling 
look  questionable  at  present  simply  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  resources  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  extraction  and 
distribution.  Supplies  of  non-biotic  energy 
are  finite.  The  problem.s  of  supply  in  the  next 
decades  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give 
pause  to  those  who  assume  that  growth  as 
we  have  known  it  in  recent  decades  can  con- 
tinue to  float  on  cheap  non-biotic  energy. 

The  second  flux  of  energy  I  wish  to  ex- 
amine is  the  flux  through  biotic  systems, 
which  is  summarized  in  Table  3.  This, flux, 
while  often  overlooked  by  those  considering 
the  Issues  of  the  human  future,  is  far  more 
fundamental  to  human  welfare  than  the  non- 
biotic  energy  we  have  been  considering.  With 
only  trivial  exceptions  this  energy  represents 
all  of  the  life  of  the  earth  Including  man 
and  sets  one  limit  on  the  size  of  human  ac- 
Uvitles.  Hidden  In  the  table  is  all  of  human 
food,  both  plant  and  animal,  some  of  man's 
fuel,  his  fiber  and  other  resources;  hidden 
also  are  services  such  as  the  stabilization  of 
water  flows,  the  amelioration  of  climate,  the 
cleansing  of  water  and  air.  and  the  control 
of  plant  and  animal  populations.  These  serv- 
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ices  are  performed  at  no  «  st  to  man  by 
systems  that  build  and  rep  ir  themselves. 
The  services  to  man  can  be  disrupted  and 
lost;  when  they  are,  large  «  nets  accrue  to 
society  for  flood  control,  for  land  stabiliza- 
tion, for  subsidies  of  various  types,  for  pest 
control,  and  for  various  fora  s  of  social  re- 
pair and  relief.  It  is  reasonabl ;  to  assert  that 
when  large  increments  in  the  earth's  capac- 
ity or  maintaining  this  flux  e  r  biotic  energy 
are  lost,  the  earth  has  lost  a  i  igniflcant  seg- 
ment of  its  capacity  for  su  aport  of  man. 
This  energy,  too,  is  finite :  tli  b  total  for  the 
world  was  estimated  most  rec  sntly  by  Whit- 
taker  and  Lakeus  (1973)  as  8  il  x  IC^  KWH 
of  net  primary  production  pe  year.  Net  pri- 
mary production  is  the  dry  )rganic  matter 
or  energy  that  is  left  over  t  fter  the  needs 
of  the  plants  for  metabolism  h  »ve  been  filled; 
it  Is  the  energy  available  to  support  man, 
other  animals  and  the  decay  o  ganisms.  More 
than  60  7e  of  the  earth's  net  production  is 
terrestrial,  most  of  that  in  forests.  Culti- 
vated land  provides  for  only  13  x  10<^  KWH 
of  this  total.  Probably  some  vhere  between 
5  and  10%  of  the  world  total  s  used  directly 
now  in  support  of  man  as  foo  I,  fuel  or  fiber. 
The  fraction  of  the  net  produi  tlon  of  the  sea 
used  as  food  may  be  higher  than  that  for 
land  because  we  harvest  onl]  fish  and  may 
be  harvesting  fish  now  at  clw  e  to  the  maxi- 
mium  rate  that  the  oceans  ca  i  sustain. 

The  most  difficult  question]  for  tis  is  how 
much  of  this  flux  la  used  indirectly  in  sup- 
port of  man  through  malnteiance  at  essen- 
tial service?  How  big  can  ht^nan  activities 
get  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  life  before 
all  aspects  of  lUe  in  the  br  Midest  context 
of  the  meaning  of  "life"  ar !  progressively 
degraded?  It  seems  very  dov  btful  that  we 
wUl  be  able  to  substitute  energy-based 
technologies  for  all  of  the  fuictions  of  iat- 
ests,  for  the  functions  of  th!  biota  of  the 
oceans,  or  for  the  biota  of  tne  coastal  wet- 
lands. These  are  simple  syste»is  in  the  lim- 
ited sense  that  they  run  then^lves.  They  do 
not  require  man-controlled  inergy  to  sus- 
tain them;  they  do  their  Jobj  in  support  of 
man  without  any  tinkering  crom  us.  How 
can  we  measure  the  total  fiutctlon  of  these 
systems  In  support  of  man?  Keeping  In  mind 
the  age-old  principle  of  ecology  that  no  sin- 
gle-factor analysis  is  ever  ad^uate,  we  may 
use  as  one  criterion  a  comMurison  of  the 
flux  of  energy  through  natur^  systems  with 
that  through  man-dominated  systems  to 
establish  an  estimate  of  the  equivalence  be- 
tween the  constructive  forcef  of  ecological 
succession  and  the  bioticaMy  destructive 
forces  of  fossil -fueled  man.  Irable  4  offers 
such  a  comparison   (WoodweB   1972). 

Less  than  0.1%  of  the  solar  energy  Imping- 
ent  on  the  top  of  the  atmoep^ere  Is  flxed  In 
photosynthesis  and  made  av  liable  as  net 
production.  This  does  not  meiin  that  photo- 
synthesis is  inefficient,  it  simily  means  that 
the  rest  of  the  solar  energy  ij  used  in  other 
ways.  Photosynthesis  provides  an  average 
worldwide  density  of  net  proluctlon  of  1.4 
KWH/mVyear  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  non-biotic  energy  flux  controlled  by 
man  when  averaged  over  all  of  the  land,  is 
very  much  lower,  about  03  :cWH/mVyear; 
the  average  flux  in  the  VS.  is  about  1.67 
KWH/mVyear,  appreciably  less  than  6-15 
KWH/m"  characteristic  of  forests  and 
agriculture  in  the  temperate  zone.  In  areas 
such  as  Manhattan  and  Brotklyn  the  flux 
of  non-blotlc  energy  probably  rises  to  l,O0i{^ 
3,000  KWH/mVyear  (Table  4) .  nearly  as  high 
as  the  mean  solar  flux  at  the  top  of  the  at- 
mosphere. These  areas  are  cl«  rly  dependent 
on  other  regions  for  food,  fibe  '  and  essential 
services.  The  signlflcance  of  Ihe  worldwide 
fluxes  and  the  UJ8.  flux  require  further  analy- 
sis. What  can  we  say  about  th<  effects  on  the 
biosphere  of  the  growth  of  hv  man  activities 
to  the  point  of  using  an  aerage  of  1.67 
KWH  of  energy  annually  per  square  meter 
over  the  entire  U.S.?  The  i  tiswer  l^  suf- 
ficiently complex  to  be  easily  1  ^iored.  I  shall 
offer  an  answer  in  two  segment  s.  First,  a  gen- 
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eral  segment  showing  the  patte-n  of  change 
in  the  biota  caused  by  disturb  ince;  second 
an  examination  of  certain  specifi  c  efiect*  that 
are  more  or  less  directly  caused  by  energy 
production. 

There  is  a  popular  asstimpt  on  that  the 
earth's  biota  is  a  more  or  less  i  andom  array 
of  species,  capable  of  adjusting  by  evolution 
or  short-term  successional  rei  arrangements 
to  virtually  any  disturbance.  Th  s  assumption 
Is  misleading.  A  hundred  years  of  post-Dar- 
winian experience  has  shown  that  there  are 
clear,  quantitative  relationships  between 
species  by  whatever  criterion  ve  choose  for 
measurement.  If  we  choose  en  frgy,  we  can 
show  that  there  is  in  any  ma  ture  natural 
community  a  transfer  of  10-20  "i  of  the  en- 
ergy fixed  by  the  plants  to  aniiials  that  eat 
plants.  Consumers  of  these  anlrr  als  ccMnmon- 
ly  take  10-20%  of  this  energy,  And  so  on 
through  two  or  three  levels  of  c  irnivores.  No 
matter  how  large  the  plant  po  >ulatlon  and 
its  net  production,  canlvores  wl  1  be  rare  be- 
cause there  is  simply  not  en>ugh  energy 
Uansf erred  to  them  to  Bupp<rt  them  in 
abundance.  Tikis  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unimportant;  they  exert  contiDla  over  the 
sizes  of  populations  below  tiem  in  the 
trophic  structure  that  keep  the  flow  of 
energy  within  the  10-20%  llmita.  This 
simplification  emphasizes  tha ;  there  are 
quantitative  relationships  betv  een  popula- 
tions in  nature.  Natural  systems  have 
powerful  Interactive  mechanisins  to  main- 
tam  these  r^ationshlps  and 'to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  biotic  structure.  There 
is  overwhelming  evidence  that  man  is  now 
overriding  these  Interactive  ni«chanisms  by 
changing  the  basic  chemistry,  physics  and 
therefore  the  biology  of  the  e  ^rth,  locally, 
regionally,  and  worldwide.  Wiat  are  the 
changes,  how  Important  are  th  jy,  and  what 
should  be  done? 

The  changes,  no  matter  how  i  omplex  they 
may  appear  and  potentially  idvantageous 
in  one  or  more  respects,  are  reductions  In 
biotic  structure  that  can  only  1  e  considered 
unstabillzing  and  retrogressive.  The  pattern 
is  consistent  throughout  all  <f  the  plant 
and  animal  commiinitles  of  the  earth.  First, 
the  highly  specialized  carnivores,  perched 
high  in  the  food  web,  are  redtjced  or  elim- 
inated either  by  the  accumulation  of  toxins 
such  as  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  or  by 
changes  In  the  food  web  belou  them  that 
leave  them  without  an  essentliJ  Ingredient 
of  their  environment.  Second,  t  le  entire  ar- 
ray of  plants  and  animals  is  c  langed  from 
one  In  which  large  bodied,  long  lived  species 
occur  to  one  in  which  small-bDdied,  short- 
lived, rapidly  reproducing  plant  or  detritus- 
eating  organisms  predominate.  We  see  this 
pattern  now  In  the  reduction  3f  forests  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin  by  toxins  In  the  air. 
The  forest  is  replaced  by  low  gr(  iwlng  shrubs 
and  annual  herbs.  It  can  bn  illustrated 
dramatically  in  agriculture  wnere  tise  of 
broadly  toxic  compounds  as  Insscticldes  has 
eliminated  predators  and  competitors  not 
only  of  the  target  species  but  nlso  of  other 
previously  benign  Inhabitants  of  the  crop, 
releasing  insect  and  mite  po  >ulations  as 
new  "pests",  all  of  which  are  herbivorous 
competitors  with  man  for  t  le  crop.  It 
can  be  seen  In  carefully  designed  experi- 
ments such  as  those  at  Brookha  ,-en  National 
Laboratory  where  Ionizing  rsdlatlon  has 
been  used  to  reduce  the  stricture  of  a 
fewest  systematically  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  study  such  questions.  It  can  be  seen  in 
the  biotic  Impoverishment  oi  the  lands 
around  the  Mediterranean  and  In  eutrophic 
and  polluted  streams,  lakes  and  estuaries. 

Data  from  Lake  Pontchartr^  in  obtained 
by  R.  Darnell  (1961)  Ulustrate  these  points 
for  a  disturbed  estuarlne  lake.  '  "he  lake  was 
receiving  significant  quantities  of  organic 
matter  at  the  time  of  the  etv  dy  and  was 
turbid  with  Mississippi  River  lUt.  It  con- 
tained a  surprising  diversity  ol  consumers, 
most  of  which  showed  a  depend  ence  on  two 


or  more  sources  of  food  (Fig.  2) .  Most,  but 
not  all,  were  dependent  on  organic  detritus 
in  some  degree.  It  is  clear  that  with  further 
disturbance  such  as  elimination  of  bottom- 
dwelling  animals  by  siltatlon,  by  dredging, 
or  by  an  oil  spill,  the  flsh  populations  would 
.shift  still  more  heavily  toward  plant  and 
detritus-eating  forms  low  in  the  list  In- 
sofar as  the  fish  survived  at  all. 

It  is  important  that  here  few  species  of  fish 
were  dependent  directly  on  the  plants;  most 
fed  only  indirectly  through  detritus,  zoo- 
plankton,  or  other  flsh.  Disruption  of  one  of 
these  populations  has  implications  through- 
out the  system,  although  the  changes  are 
often  difficult  to  measure.  The  pattern,  how- 
ever, is  clear:  a  reduction  of  complexity 
favoring  fewer  forms  that  are  detritus- 
feeders.  We  guess  that  this  would  mean  a 
reduction  in  total  production  of  fish;  it  would 
certainly  mean  a  reduction  in  the  variety  of 
fish  and  In  the  opportunity  for  harvest  of 
food  that  would  otherwise  be  totally  tm- 
available  to  man,  who  does  not  eat  phyto- 
plankton,  most  small  zooplankton  or  detritus. 
These  are  gross  disturbances:  minor  dis- 
turbances such  as  small  changes  in  the  chem- 
istry of  environment  must  be  assumed  to 
bring  increments  of  change  in  the  same  di- 
rection, although  individual  Increments  may 
be  unmeasured  and  unmeasurable.  We  are 
learning  now  that  flsh  and  various  other 
animals  communicate  by  chemical  signals 
at  incredibly  low  concentrations.  With  the 
experience  of  DDT  and  radioactivity  behind 
■us  we  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  small 
concentrations  of  other  substances  caruiot  be 
accumulated,  do  not  have  significant  effects 
at  low  concentrations,  and  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  man  in  toxic  quantities.  Indeed,  we 
must  assume  that  they  do  have  biotic  effects 
and  manage  our  affairs  to  assure  that  in  those 
systems,  such  as  the  oceans,  lakes,  streams, 
and  terrestrial  communities,  where  biotic  in- 
tegrity is  important  to  us,  there  is  no  ac- 
cumulation of  minor  chemical  insults  that 
can  become  significant  in  total.  This  conclu- 
sion bears  directly  on  the  recent  legislation 
on  air  and  water  pollution  as  we  shall  see  in 
a  moment. 

Tliere  are  abundant  signs  that  growth  in 
human  Influences  has  already  progressed 
to  the  point  where  these  Individually  small 
insults  are  world  wide.  Clear  world  wide  ef- 
fects seem  to  be  limited  to  an  Increase  In  the 
CO,  content  of  air,  the  worldwide  distribu- 
tion of  DDT  residues  and  PCB's  to  the  Doint 
where  virtually  every  organism  contains  de- 
tectable residues,  to  fallout  radioactivity,  to 
dust  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  a  worldwide 
reduction  In  biotic  diversity  through  a  com- 
bination of  direct  exploitation  and  changes 
in  habitat.  While  each  of  these  has  poten- 
tially great  significance  for  man,  I  use  them 
only  to  emphasize  that  we  are  changing  the 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  of  the  earth 
worldwide,  a  clear  sign  that  growth  in  the 
aggregate  effect  of  man  has  already  exceeded 
the  point  where  we  can  rely  longer  on  the 
classical  assumptions  of  en  Adam  Smith- 
based  economics,  in  which  free  enterprise 
organizes  itself  through  the  self-interest  of 
the  entrepreneur  and  the  economy  grows  un- 
bridled into  a  limitless  world. 

The  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the 
ecological  problems  associated  with  the  cur- 
rent scale  of  human  activities  is  shown  most 
•  lucidly  by  a  consideration  of  the  acidity  of 
rainfall  in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
Normally  rain  has  acidity  that  is  determined 
by  the  CO„  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  pH 
scale  rain  usually  has  a  value  of  5.6-6.0.  indi- 
cating slight  acidity.  Increasing  acidity  is 
indicated  by  lower  numbers,  each  whole  unit 
representing  a  10  fold  increase.  During  the 
past  decade  rainfall  in  widely  separate  parts 
of  the  Northeastern  U.S.  and  In  Scandinavia 
has  been  commonly  in  the  range  of  3.8-5.0, 
occasionally  as  low  as  3.0  (Likens,  et  al.  1972) . 
The  high  acidity  has  been  correlated  with  r.n 
increase   In   the   amount   of   sulphate   and 


nitrate  in  the  rain  and  is  thought  to  be 
caused  by  these  acid  forming  ions.  The  source 
of  sulphur  Is  probably  fossil  fuels,  including 
both  petroleum  and  coal.  The  sulphur  is 
oxidized  in  combustion  and  forms  sulphuric 
acid  in  precipitation.  The  nitrate  is  prob.^bly 
fixed  by  automobiles. 

The  effects  of  acid  rains  are  many  and 
important.  The  acidity  is  great  enough  to 
erode  limestone  and  cement;  it  is  also  high 
enough  to  affect  lakes  and  streams  ard  to 
cause  serious  effects  on  terrestrial  ecosystems. 
In  southern  Norway  it  is  reported  that  the  pH 
of  streams  has  been  lowered  to  the  point  of 
eliminating  salmon  runs  (Klein,  1971). 
Likens  and  his  colleagues  (1972)  report  data 
suggesting  that  the  acidity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  niinots  River,  possibly  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  Mississippi  has  increased  in  the  last 
50-75  years.  But  the  most  important  etfects. 
as  yet  unmeasured  in  the  United  States  are 
on  the  uplands.  Acid  rains  leach  nutrients 
from  leaves  and  other  tissues  of  plants.  Weak 
acid  is  also  commonly  used  to  extract  nutri- 
ents from  soils.  A  decade  or  more  of  highly 
acid  rains  must  be  assumed  to  have  had  ef- 
fects on  nutrient  cycles  in  terrestrial  systems 
in  the  Northeast,  including  both  forests  and 
agriculture.  Continued  and  increasingly  acid 
rain  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  reduce 
net  production  of  plants  regionally  making  a 
major  step  toward  the  biotic  impoverishment 
of  a  segment  of  a  continent.  A  10-20':c  reduc- 
tion in  net  primary  productivity  for  the  re- 
gion would  be  difficult  to  detect  in  less  than 
several  years.  Such  a  reduction  may  be  a 
reality  now;  it  will  be  surprising  if  it  is  not 
demonstrated  clearly  within  the  next  decade. 
The  fact  that  the  effects  are  diffused  does  not 
diminish  their  importance.  A  lO^r  reduction 
in  the  net  primary  production  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  New  England  States  would  be  a 
loss  of  solar  energy  equivalent  to  the  output 
of  15  1,000  megawatt  reactors  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

Solutions  to  the  acid  rain  problem  are 
elusive.  The  sources  of  the  sulphur  and  ni- 
trogen probably  extend  as  far  west  as  Chi- 
cago and  south  to  the  Gulf  States.  The  pos- 
sibility of  shUting  to  low  sulphur  fuels 
throughout  any  significant  part  of  this  area 
seems  remote  in  view  of  the  mounting  short- 
age of  oU  and  the  shift  to  coal.  An  early  re- 
duction In  the  consumption  of  fossil  fuels, 
however  necessary,  scarcely  appears  possible. 

The  prospect  for  the  Northeast  is  for  con- 
tinued, perhaps  increasingly,  acid  rains  that 
will  levy  a  tax  on  all,  but  an  especially  heavy 
tax  on  those  who  gain  their  livelihoods  di- 
rectly from  forestry,  agriculture,  fishing  or 
related  industries.  It  Is  a  most  insidious  and 
regressive  tax  taken  from  a  resource  that 
should  not  be  available  for  compromise  In 
the  endless  series  of  "trade-offs"  made  In 
support  of  the  classical  forms  of  growth.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  4incounted  costs  of  the  growth 
we  have  experienced  to  date  that  has  led 
to  a  non-blotlc  energy  flux  over  the  U.S.  of 
1.67  KWH/m-,  year.  It  is  one  sign  that  we  are 
overdeveloped — that  we  not  only  cannot  sus- 
tain further  growth  in  the  current  pattern 
but  must  plan  now  for  a  substantial  revision 
in  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  our  activities. 

Solar  energy  is  the  only  long  term  source 
of  energy  available  now  for  support  of  man. 
Within  the  next  decades  we  can  expect 
worldwide  human  demands  on  the  flux  of 
solar  energy  flxed  In  photosynthesis  to  in- 
crease with  a  doubling  time  of  10-20  j-ears, 
perhaps  less.  Tliese  demands  include  food, 
fuel,  fiber  and  environmental  servlce.s.  The 
demands  extend  not  only  to  plants,  thev  ex- 
tend to  the  full  range  of  diversity  of  the 
biota.  This  diversity  offers  not  only  stability 
and  predictability  of  function,  but  also  a 
wide  range  of  resources  to  man. 

Tlie  challenge  for  us  is  to  recognize  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  the  earth's  biota  and  to 
bend  our  phenomenal  technology  resources 
to  see  that  the  biota  is  not  only  preserved 
but  that  its  support  for  man  Is  enhanced  in 


the  most  energetically  efficient  ways  consist- 
ent with  long  continued  tise.  This  is  not 
a  stance  against  growth;  It  is  a  challenge  to 
redirect  growth  Into  new  and  exciting  topics 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  a  20th  Century 
earth  headed  for  7  billion  people  in  about  30 
years. 
The  conclusions  seem  obvious: 

1.  The  earth's  most  important  resource  is 
its  capacity  to  fix  solar  energy  through  photo- 
synthesis and  to  use  t  In  support  of  life.  This 
is  tlie  earth's  largest  flux  of  energy:  it's 
management  must  now  become  a  major  and 
increasing  concern  of  governments. 

2.  Man  probably  uses  directly  5-10'-  of  the 
net  primary  production  of  plants;  the  world- 
wide changes  in  ^he  quality  of  air  and  water 
and  the  reductions  in  the  earth's  biota  in- 
dicate that  he  is  using  all  of  the  rest  of  that 
energy  in  secondary  services  and  is  in  effect 
now  mining  the  life  of  the  earth. 

3.  Man's  use  of  non-biotic  energy  has 
reached  about  5'.i  of  the  magnitude  of  world- 
wide net  production  of  plants  and  secondary 
effects  of  its  use  at  that  level  are  having 
serious  toxic  effects  on  the  earth's  biota, 
probably  reducing  overall  the  fixation  of  sular 
energy  and  its  availability  in  support  of  nian. 

4.  Growth  in  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  aiid 
other  energy  sources  will  probably  be  limited 
in  the  next  decades  by  the  problems  of  supply 
and  distribution,  forcing  major  changes  in 
the  technological  societies  that  will  include 
restraint  of  growth  in  energy-rich  technol- 
ogies. 

5.  The  inevitable  struggles  for  more  energy 
that  are  intensifying  rapidly  now  should  not 
be  allowed  to  destroy  additional  segments  of 
the  earth's  capacity  for  fixing  solar  energy. 
National  and  Internatioiial  policies  oil  eitergy 
development  and  use  are  needed  now  with 
policies  on  population  to  avoid  increasing 
conflict  and  further  degradation  of  biotic 
energy  sources. 

6.  The  assumption  that  setting  standards! 
for  toxins  on  the  basis  of  thresholds  for 
biotic  effects  will  protect  the  earth's  biota 
and  man  Is  false.  There  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining thresholds  for  the  myriad  of  sub- 
stances that  can  be  developed  and  released, 
no  way  of  controlling  releases,  no  sure  way 
of  monitoring  for  the  substances,  and  no 
ba.sls  for  belief  that  thresholds  for  effects  on 
natural  ecosystems  exist.  The  alternative  is. 
as  stated  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972,  preservation  of  the  chemical,  pby.'i- 
Ical  and  blotlc  integrity  of  those  areas  of  the 
earth  not  directly  manipulated  by  man  lor 
urban  or  agricultural  uses. 

7.  The  assumption  that  the  environment 
has  an  assimilative  capacity  for  all  human 
insults  Is  misleading  and  inconsistent  witii 
the  Imperative  that  the  earth's  biota  be  pre- 
served for  continuous  use  by  man.  An  assimi- 
lative capacity  for  organic  matter  or  heat 
does  not  imply  an  assimilative  capacity  for 
mercury,  lead  or  other  substances  that  may 
accompany  the  organic  matter.  Tlie  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  man  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  bio- 
sphere for  CO.,  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides,  PCB's",  dust  and  possibly  fo.ssil  fuel 
energy.  Assimilative  capacity  is  a  useful  con- 
cept only  within  those  areas  of  the  earth  that 
man  determines  tliat  lie  will  manage  Inten- 
sively. 

8.  Economic  principles  are  an  Insufficient 
basis  for  management  of  the  biosphere  or 
sucli  large  segments  of  it  as  the  United 
Stales  controls.  The  limits  of  the  earth  can 
be  accommodated  by  recognization  of  the 
fact  that  the  biosphere  is  a  series  of  inter- 
acting units,  oceans,  forests,  estuaries,  cities, 
agricultural  units,  each  of  which  has  defin- 
able characteristics  including  interaciioiis 
with  other  units.  Some,  such  as  the  oceans, 
cannot  be  managed  intensively;  others  such 
as  cities  and  agricultural  regions,  must  be 
The  design  and  management  of  these  units  is 
an  essential    topic   for  science  and   govern- 
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ment.  It  Is  encouraging  Uk»t  our  !»«»  are 
now  beginning  to  reflect  In  tbelr  objectives 
some  of  tbe  reallUes  ot  tbe  biosphere. 

9.  Tb«  pattern  of  change  necesearr  In  tbe 
design  of  human  activities  Is  clear.  The  fur- 
ther diffusion  of  toxic  Influences  around  the 
globe  must  be  checked.  A  certain  amount  of 
retmtelunfent  aDd  repair  Is  necessary  to  as- 
sure tbs  stability  of  biotic  resources.  Cities 
cannot  be  allowed  to  di^Mse  of  wastes  In  the 
oceans;  Iresb  water  supplies,  nutrient  ele- 
ments and  mineral  resources  are  to  be  con- 
served and  recycled;  estuaries  and  coastal 
waters  cannot  be  used  for  cooling  power 
plants  at  ursorped  for  other  Industrial  uses: 
they  are  essential  to  maintenance  of  the 
oceanic  biota,  including  especially  the  fish- 
eries. 

10.  Tliese  changes  In  perspective  and  func- 
tion of  government  can  come  <»ly  with  a 
major  change  In  objectives,  away  from  the 
attractive,  even  beguiling,  concept  that  eco- 
nomic growth  will  solve  an  problems  and 
toward  a  recognition  that  the  earth's  basic 
resources  of  life  and  energy  are  finite.  The 
transition  requires  major  support  from  sci- 
ence, from  the  educational  establishment, 
and  from  legislative  bodies.  Private  enter- 
prise cannot  be  expected  to  make  these  In- 
novations. Government  must  lead  by  pro- 
viding the  domestic  climate  and  resources 


April 


for  the  massive  research  a4d  educational 
needs  that  such  a  transitloa  requires.  We 
should  at  the  moment  be  building  at  least 
two  national  laboratories,  o^e  In  the  East 
and  one  in  the  West  to  addr^  directly  the 
questions  of  how  to  reconcile  the  needs  of 
20th  Century  man  with  the  f^ts  of  a  living 
but  finite  earth.  Instead  we  a|e  watching  the 
dismantling  of  science.  We  ^ould  be  terri- 
fied. If  we  were  thoughtful,  j 

11.  The  Inevitable  restriction  of  growth  In 
energy -dense  activities  does  not  restrict 
growth  in  all  segments  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary the  problems  present  lan  Intellectual 
challenge  unprecedented  In  history.  We  have 
now  a  great  new  freedom  to  examine  In  de- 
tail the  enduring  question  of  what  man's 
most  rewarding  clrcunkstances  nvight  be.  On 
these  topics  growth  has  barely  begun. 
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Table  1. — World  Average  Rates  9f  Incremse  for 
the  Period  1951-19ee  for  Selected  Aspects 
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TABLE  2.— WORLD  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  IN  1967— (ADAPTEO  FROM  SCEP  1970,  P.  294) 
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TABLE  3.— NH  PlltMARY  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 
NH  PRODUCTION  IS  THE  AMOUNT  QF  ENERGY  OR  OR- 
GANIC MATTER  AVAILABLE  FROM  PLANTS  TO  SUPPORT 
ANIMALS  (INCLUDING  MAN)  AND  ORGANISMS  OF  DECAY 

10"  kWti/ 
lOT  C/yr  yr 
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BARRIERS  TO  HEALTt  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS  VIEWS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUlfCIL  OP  SEN- 
IOR   CITIZENS 


Senree:  Adapted  from  Wlitttalier  and  LHtass  1973. 


Mr.    MUSKIE.   Mr 
deeply  concerned  about 
crisis  lacing  our  Natior 
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I  am 

health  care 

's  elderly.  As 
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chairman  of  the  Subcommltt  ee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  I  <4>ened  hearings  last 
week  on  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans."  The  first  kt>imd  in  the 
series  had  a  twofold  pur 

First,  we  gathered  valuable  testimony 
for  our  overall  study.  Those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  pro- 
vided information  (m  the  map  or  problems 
we  will  be  exploring  in  more  depth  in 
further  hearings  in  Washington  and  the 
field,  or  in  special  reports  tbat  might  be 
Issued  In  connection  with  tjhe  hearings. 

Second,  our  March  hearings  served  a 
more  immediate  purpose.  We  took  an  in- 
tensive lock  at  the  administration  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  cost  of  coinsurance 
and  deductibles  for  mediaare  partici- 
pants. This  is  an  issue  of  gre  it  concern  to 
the  subcommittee. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens sent  me  for  the  hearing  a  statement 
on  the  administrations'  proposed  cut- 
backs in  medicare.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  is 
grateful  to  have  the  forceful  and  well- 
reasoned  views  of  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization on  the  issue  of  cfiedicare  cut- 
backs. The  statement  tha ;  NCSC  has 
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prepared  will  greatly  assist  us  as  we  con- 
tinue our  examination  of  this  crucial 
matter.  Their  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  cutbacks  is,  I  am  certain,  something 
my  Senate  colleagues  would  like  to  study 
in  detail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank 
comments  of  the  national  council  of  sen- 
ior citizens  on  administration's  proposed 
cirrsACKS  in  medicare 

The  3.000,000  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  reacted  with  dis- 
may to  President  Nixon's  budget  message. 
We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  rather  than 
improving  the  Medicare  program  along  lines 
proposed  by  the  White  Hosue  Conference 
on  Aging,  the  President  proposes  extensive 
cutbacks  in  the  existing  program. 

After  studying  the  President's  proposal, 
the  50-member  Executive  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  expressed 
the  serious  concern  of  the  Council's  mem- 
bership in  a  resolution  denouncing  the 
drastic  Medicare  cuts  "as  an  attempt  to  win 
favor  with  the  well-to-do  at  the  expense  of 
the  defenseless  sick  elderly  of  the  nation." 

Noting  that  President  Nixon  seeks  to  re- 
quire Medicare  patients  to  pay  about  three 
times  as  much  as  they  now  pay  for  an  average 
hospital  stay  and  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  personal  payments  required  under  Medi- 
care medical  insurance  (Part  B),  the  Execu- 
tive Board  warned:  "This  means  denial  of 
needed  health  services  to  a  vast  number  of 
men  and  women  who  can  barely  meet  the 
present  Medicare  out-of-pocket  payments." 

We  strongly  believe,  the  enactment  of  the 
President's  proposal  would  constitute  a  most 
serious  barrier  to  health  care  for  older  Amer- 
icans ! 

NCSC's  views  echoed  by  the  Nation 

This  nation's  elderly  are  not  alone  in  their 
opposition  to  the  President's  proposal;  they 
are  Joined  in  opposition  by  their  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  currently  making  the  pay- 
roll contributions  for  Medicare. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
has  always  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  Its 
membership  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  people  of  aU  ages,  members  or  not.  We 
have  often  said  in  testimony  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  other  Committees  that  our  mem- 
bers place  their  responsibility  as  parents  and 
grandparents  before  their  own  self-interest. 

Medicare  could  not  have  been  enacted 
'without  the  whole-hearted  support  of  our 
younger  working  population  who  saw  this 
program  as  protection  badly  needed  by  their 
aged  parents  now  and  by  themselves  in  their 
own  old  age.  Just  as  the  population  of  all 
ages  won  the  battle  for  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  in  1965,  the  population  of  all  ages 
can  be  expected  to  fight  the  battle  against 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  cutbacks.  As  evidence, 
we  would  cite  the  recent  Harris  Sui-vey  that 
showed  that  92  percent  of  all  people  ques- 
tioned about  Mr.  Nixon's  various  proposals 
for  major  changes  in  federal  spending  dis- 
agreed with  his  proposal  to  "make  older 
people  pay  more  than  they  now  pay  for 
Medicare";  only  6  percent  agreed. 

Of  the  various  proposals,  this  was  the  one 
on  which  the  popitlation  most  strongly  dis- 
agreed. 

Although  agreeing  two  to  one  that  Infla- 
tion cannot  be  controlled  unless  federal 
spending  is  cut  to  the  bone,  the  public's 
response  to  cutbacks  in  Medicare  and  other 
needed  social  Welfare  programs  Indicates  the 
President  is  very  out  of  step  with  his  spend- 
ing priorities.  In  a  related  question,  Harris 


also  found  an  almost  3  to  1  public  agree- 
ment with  the  recently  Increased  Social  Se- 
curity payments.  Clearly,  President  Nixon 
does  not  have  a  mandate  to  maim  and  klU 
basic  social  welfare  programs! 

The  National  CoimcU  of  Senior  Citizens 
is  therefore  counting  strongly  on  the  support 
of  all  ovir  people  in  defeating  the  drastic  cut- 
backs In  Medicare  soitgbt  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

A  "paper  saving"  for  the  President's  budget 

But  the  public  is  not  upset  only  by  the 
proposed  cutbacks;  they  are  also  upset  be- 
cause the  elderly  sick  and  the  workers  are 
being  used  by  the  President  to  effect  a 
paper  reduction  In  the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Nixon,  while  urging  massive  cutbacks 
in  Medicare  benefits  for  the  workers'  elderly 
parents,  made  no  recommendation  to  cut 
back  on  the  payroll  taxes  the  worker  pays 
or  the  premium  the  elderly  pay  to  support 
the  Medicare  program.  By  maintaining  the 
Social  Security  tax  as  it  is,  the  President  is 
making  available  as  a  paper  surplus  in  his 
\tnified  budget.  In  effect,  another  J1.7  bil- 
lion a  year  which  is  now  going  to  support 
benefits  that  the  proposes  to  abolish. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  expend  this 
money  for  anything  else.  But  it  Is  not  lieing 
spent  for  the  purpose  for  which  Congress 
imposed  the  tax — and  is  therefore  a  deceit  fvil 
misuse  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
It  releases  other  money  the  Administration 
can  itse  to  boost  the  Pentagon  budgets. 

Thus  under  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal the  elderly  sick  and  the  working  peo- 
ple would  be  the  victims  of  a  double-edged 
assault — Increases  in  taxes  and  premiums 
accompanied  by  reductions  in  health  pro- 
tection. 

The  proposed  cutbacks 

As  you  know,  under  the  guise  of  reducing 
what  Is  termed  "unnecessary  utilization  of 
hospital  services."  the  President  proposes 
that  the  present  deductible  of  *72  for  the 
first  day  under  hospital  Insurance  be  in- 
creased to  the  actual  first  day  charge  for 
room  and  board.  In  addition,  each  Medicare 
patient  would  be  required  to  pay  a  "co-in- 
surance" amount  eqvial  to  10  percent  of  his 
subsequent  hospital  bill.  In  contrast  there 
Is  no  additional  charge  currently  under  Med- 
icare for  the  first  60  days,  $18  per  day  for 
days  61-90.  and  $36  per  day  for  "lifetime 
reserve  days"  from  91-150. 

The  financial  Implications  of  such  a  change 
would  be  grave,  liils  change  would  shift  an 
additional  burden  of  nn  estimated  $345  mil- 
lion in  hospital  costs,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  Fiscal  Year  '74,  onto  the  backs  of 
an  estimated  6.4  million  hospital  Insurance 
beneficiaries,  or  an  average  out-of-pocket 
increase  of  $64. 

With  this  proposal  there  would  be  a  sharp 
increase  In  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  al- 
most all  hospital  stays.  (The  great  majority 
of  hospital  stays  are  well  below  60  days  m 
duration;  only  about  5  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  beneficiaries  report  total  an- 
nual hospital  days  In  excess  of  60.)  Using  the 
rounded-off  current  average  hospital  charge 
tinder  Medicare  of  $100  per  day,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  wottld  provide  relief  for  only 
the  handful  of  patients  requiring  hospital 
stays  of  105  days  or  more.  Btit  for  most  stays 
the  out-of-ijocket  costs  would  soar: 

Three-fold  Increase  for  an  average  hospi- 
tal stay,  from  $72  to  $220  for  a  13  day  stay. 

Almost  ten-fold  Increase  for  a  60  day  stav. 
from  $72  to  $690. 

While  providmg  relief  to  an  extremely 
small  number  of  patients,  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal would  have  the  accompanyUig  disad- 
vantage of  removing  the  financial  disincen- 
tives to  utilize  a  hospital  as  a  long-term  care 
laclllty.  This  situation  would  occur  because 
of  the  change  from  the  progressively  higher 
out-of-pocket  per  diems  currently  under 
Medicai'e  to  the  President's  flat  rate  of  10 
percent. 

Another  criticism  of  the  Nixon  proposal  is 


that  the  out-of-pocket  hospital  costs  would 
vary  across  the  country,  in  accordance  with 
local  hospital  charges.  In  other  words,  in 
those  areas  where  hospital  charges  are  high, 
such  as  California,  Northeastern  States,  and 
large  central  cities,  a  patient  would  have  to 
pay  significantly  more  for  his  hospital  care 
than  a  patient  in  Wyoming  or  a  rural  area. 

Medicare  patients  currently  pay  the  same 
rate  for  identical  care,  regardless  of  the  hos- 
pital's normal  chwge.  But  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  the  out-of-pocket  charge 
would  vary  among  hospitals  for  identical 
care,  since  It  would  be  always  one-tenth  of 
the  hospital's  normal  charge.  The  President's 
proposal  could  result,  therefore,  in  a  dis- 
parity between  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  as 
much  as  150  percent  for  identical  care  in 
two  different  hospitals.  The  burden  of  this 
hospital  coverage  cutback  would  fall  much 
more  heavily  on  the  elderly  In  high  hospital 
cost  areas  than  in  low  cost  areas. 

The  budget  message  also  includes  less  se- 
\ere  proposed  cuts  in  the  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Program  (Part  B).  The 
proposal  would  Increase  the  deductible  by 
42  percent,  from  $60  to  $85,  and  the  coin- 
surance of  the  subsequent  cost  to  the  bene- 
ficiary by  one-fourth,  from  20  percent  to  25 
percent.  The  increased  burden  due  to  this 
change  during  the  last  six  months  of  Fiscal 
Year  '74  is  estimated  to  be  8171  million  for 
11.6  million  SMI  beneficiaries,  or  an  average 
out-of-pocket  increase  of  about  $15. 

The  increasing  personal  burden  which 
would  be  shifted  to  the  elderly  sick  under 
the  Nixon  proposal  for  SMI  is  exemplified 
by  a  person  with  a  $200  blU  of  covered  med- 
ical expenses.  Currently,  the  person  only  has 
to  pay  $88.  whereas  with  the  Nixon  proposal 
he  would  have  to  pay  $113.75.  an  increase 
of  29  percent.  In  fact,  because  of  raising 
both  the  SMI  deductible  and  co-insimince 
nobody  would  benefit. 

The  related  problem  of  assignment 
A  related  problem  Is  apparently  not  touched 
in  the  President's  budget  message — the  ero- 
sion of  SMI  coverage  due  to  the  increasing 
refusal  of  doctors  to  take  "assignment". 
Under  the  "assignment"  method  of  payment 
the  doctor  agrees  to  accept  the  reasonable 
charge  "  as  payment  in  full.  The  proportion 
of  doctors  taking  assignments  has  decrea.sed 
in  the  last  few  years  from  some  60  percent 
to  41  percent  and  can  be  expected  to  decrease 
still  further  if  Medicare  Is  weakened. 

Table  1  Illustrates  progressive  erosion  of 
Medicare  coverage  as  the  doctor's  blU  moves 
from  "reasonable  charge "  (or  assignment 
charge)  to  10  percent  above  "reasonable 
charge. "  and  to  20  percent  above  "reason- 
able charge." 

TABLE  I.- CURRENT  MEDICARE 

llllusttative  percentages  ol  total  charfes  loi  coveted  medic,! 
and  hospital  services  reimbursable  under  Medicare,  by  sue 
of  medical  bill  and  days  in  hospital  (at  ^100  pet  day) 


Days  in  hospital 


Medical  charges 


10 


20        40 


80 


A.  Cases  where  the 
medical  charge 
does  no!  eiceed 
the  reasonable 
charge: 

JS9 0 

$100 3?.0 

$200 56.0 

$400... 6«.0 

$800 74.0 

$1.600 ....  77.0 

B.  Cas«s  where  the 
medical  charge  is 
10  pel  cent  above 
the  reasonable 
charge: 

$50   0 

$100 U.7 

$200 48.7 

$500 60.7 

$800 66.7 

$I.MS «S.7 


77.8 
76.6 
77.1 
77.7 
78.5 
79.0 


77.8 
7S.5 
75.1 
74.5 
74.0 
73.5 


88.4 

87.3 
86.7 
85.7 
84.4 

83.1 


88.4 

$6.6 

85. 5 
83.6 
81.7 
78.6 


94.0 
93.3 
92.7 
91.7 
90.0 
87.8 


94.1 
93.0 
92.1 
90.5 
87.9 
84.6 


97.0 
96.6 
96.2 
95.5 
94.2 
92.1 


97.0 
96.4 
95l8 
94.8 

9X0 
9«Ll 


94.0 
93.8 
93.7 
93.3 
92.7 
91.7 


94.0 
93. 7 
93.5 
93.0 
92.1 


^^ 
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Days  in  hospital 


Medical  charges 


10       20       40 


80 


C.  Cases  where  the 

medical  charge  is 

20  percent  above 

the  reasonable 

charge: 

J50 0       77.8    88.4    94.1    97.0     94.0 

JlOO 18.7    74.4    86.1    92.7    96.3     93.7 

J200 42.7    73.3    84.5    91.5    95.6     93.3 

J400 54.7    71.9    81.9    89.4    94.2      92.7 

$800 60.7    70.3    78.5    86.2    91.9      91.5 

J1.600 63.7    68.9    74.9    81.9    88.3      89.4 


The  reduction  of  Medicare  coverage  due  to 
the  lack  of  control  over  medical  charges  can 
be  exemplified  by  the  hypothetical  case  of 
a  man  who  has  received  5  days  of  hospitali- 
zation and  $800  of  Part  B  medical  care.  If 
the  (800  Is  billed  under  "assignment,"  Medi- 
care will  pay  78.5  percent  of  his  total  bill. 
However,  his  coverage  Is  eroded  If  that  medi- 
cal bill  is  10  percent  above  "reasonable 
charge"  to  74.0  percent,  and  only  70.3  per- 
cent If  20  percent  above  "reasonable  charge." 

The  table  also  displays: 

The  more  extensive  coverage  of  hospital 
charges  vs.  medical  charges. 

The  more  extensive  coverage  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  60  days  or  less  vs.  over  60  day  stays. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
medical  expenses  in  the  tables  are  not  total 
expenses  for  an  Illness  in  a  typical  case  since 
they  Include  only  covered  expenses  and  do 
not  Include,  therefore,  such  Items  as  out-of- 
hospltal  drugs.  If  such  Items  were  Included 
the  percentages  in  the  table  In  almost  all 
cases  would  be  smaller. 

The  disastrous  combination  of  President 
Nixon's  proposed  Medicare  coverage  reduc- 
tions and  the  Increasing  refusal  of  physicians 
to  accept  the  "reasonable  charge",  that  Is  to 
take  "assignment",  for  medical  care  Is  graphi- 
cally outlined  on  Table  2.  Using  again  the 
hypothetical  case  of  the  man  with  6  hospital 
days  and  9800  medical  bill,  under  "assign- 
ment" In  Nixon's  proposal  he  would  get  fur- 
ther reductions  to  68.9  ptercent  coverage,  64.8 
percent  If  10  percent  above  "reasonable",  and 
61.3  percent  If  20  i>ercent  above  "reasonable". 

TABLE  2.-NIX0N  PROPOSAL 

Illlustrative  percentages  of  total  charges  (or  covered  medical  and 
hospital  services  reimbursable  under  Medicare  under  terms  of 
changes  proposed  in  Nixon  budget,  by  size  of  medical  bill  and 
days  In  hospital  (at  $100  per  day)| 


Days  in  hospital 


Medical  charges 


10       20 


40 


80 


A.  Cases  where  the  medical  charge  does 
able  charge: 

J50 0  65.5  77. 

JlOO 11.3  61.9  74. 

J200 43.1  63.8  74. 

J400 59.1  64.4  74. 

WOO 67.0  68.9  74. 

J1.600 71.0  71.3  74. 

B.  Cases  where  the  medical  charge  is 
reasonable  charge: 

$50 0  65.5  77. 

$100 4.4  60.7  74. 

$200 36.3  61.8  73. 

$400 52.2  63.2  72. 

$800 60.2  64.8  71. 

$1,600 64.2  66.1  70. 

C.  Cases  where  the  medical  charge  is 
reasonable  charge: 

$50 0  65.5  77. 

$100 0  60.0  73. 

$200 30.6  60.2  72. 

$400 46.6  60.7  71. 

$800 54.5  61.3  69. 

$1,600 58.5  61.7  67. 


not  exceed  the  reason- 


1 

83.4 

86.7 

88.3 

7 

82.0 

85.9 

87.9 

7 

81.7 

85.6 

87.8 

7 

81.1 

85.1 

87.  S 

8 

80.2 

84.3 

86.9 

9 

79.1 

83.0 

85.9 

10  percent  above  the 

1 

83.4 

86.7 

88.3 

0 

81.6 

85.7 

87.8 

6 

81.0 

85.3 

87.6 

8 

80.0 

84.5 

87.1 

8 

78.3 

83.2 

86.3 

7 

76.0 

81.0 

84.8 

2C 

percent  above  the 

1 

83.4 

86.7 

88.3 

6 

81.4 

85.6 

87.8 

6 

80.5 

85.0 

87.5 

2 

/9.0 

84.0 

86.9 

2 

76.7 

82.2 

85.8 

2 

73.5 

79.4 

83.8 

The  real  effects  of  deductibles  and 
coinsurance 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the 
utilization  of  health  services  under  deducti- 
ble and  coinsurance  provisions.  Common 
conclusions  cited  by  these  studies  are  that 
the  only  circumstance  which  leadB  to  re- 
duced utilization  Is  when  the  deductible  and 


coinsurance  are  set  high.  But  at  high  levels 
they  are  found  to  create  a  fin«  ncial  hardship 
and  discourage  prudent  healt:  i  service  utili- 
zation. On  the  other  hand,  sn  laller  rates  are 
nothing  more  than  adminlstrt  tlve  nuisances 
and  win  hardly  act  as  a  utll  zatlon  control 
President  Nixon's  record  on  pa  rt  B  premiums 

Mr.  Nixon,  after  repeated  pri  tmlses  to  elim- 
inate the  Part  B  premium  for  doctors  insur- 
ance— a  premium  that  will  in  urease  to  $6.30 
In  July — now  proposes  to  retail  i  this  premium 
while  simultaneously  making  ieep  slashes  in 
Medicare  benefits. 

Part  B  premiums  bear  heai  ily  on  the  low 
Incomes  of  older  people  who  i  ire  attempting 
to  Insure  against  some  portion  of  their  medi- 
cal costs.  Since  January  1,  1966  when  the 
program  began,  premiums  hive  more  than 
doubled,  an  110  percent  inc-ease.  Coupled 
with  the  recent  raise  In  the  Pa  t  B  deductible 
to  $60,  the  new  increase  meai  is  participants 
in  the  voluntary  program  will  ]  lave  an  annual 
out-of-pocket  cost  of  $136  befote  they  will  get 
even  limited  reimbursement  fa  r  medical  bills ! 

Mr.  Nixon  first  recognized  tie  injustice  of 
this  burden  In  his  1971  Health  Message  when 
he  proposed  the  elimination  >f  Part  B  pre- 
miums. At  that  time  he  also  >roposed  a  de- 
crease in  Medicare  benefits  t<  make  up  the 
loss  In  premiums.  He  repeatei .  his  pledge  to 
eliminate  Part  B  premiums  to  a  White  House 
Conference  that  had  made  thlj  i  an  important 
plank  In  Its  recommendationi  for  improved 
health  security  for  the  aged  ai  id  again  in  his 
March  23,  1972  message  on  Aging.  But  by 
then  he  apparently  intended  t  flat  the  loss  be 
made  up  by  raiding  one  of  :he  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  of  money  needed  to  pay 
cash  benefits  or  by  increasing  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  on  workers  and  en  ployers.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  nation's  eldjrly  would  be 
worse  oCr  under  these  proposal  s,  regardless  of 
how  attractive  the  President  made  them 
sound. 

Again,  Mr.  Nixon  in  campt  ignlng  for  re- 
election, and  the  Republican  'arty  Platform 
made  much  of  this  proposal  U  >  eliminate  the 
monthly  premium  required  uider  Part  B  of 
Medicare — "the  equivalent  oi  more  than  a 
three  percent  social  security  increase." 

In  fact,  the  claims  made  foi '  the  President 
by  the  Committee  to  Re-elecl  the  President 
In  the  pamphlet  called  "The  P  esldent  Cares" 
far  outstepped  this  pledge,  m  iklng  It  sound 
like  an  accomplished  act.  I>am  anting  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  falle  1  to  stop  the 
increase  in  medical  fees,  the  i  lamphlet  said : 

"The  $5.80  monthly  permlu:  a  for  Medicare 
Part  B  (doctor)  Insurance  Is  h  inceforth  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  government— worth  another 
$1.5  billion  to  the  nation's  eldi  rly." 

The  same  pamphlet  gave  M  ■.  Nixon  credit 
for  Increases  in  social  securitj  cash  benefits. 
Increases  passed  by  the  Caigress  over  a 
threat  of  Presidential  veto.  Bi  t  the  falseness 
of  the  claims  with  respect  1 3  Part  B  pre- 
miums must  have  been  evlden  ;  to  every  older 
person  who  has  to  pay  the  i  remlums — and 
increasing  premiums — every  month.  What 
he  may  not  have  known  is  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent had  never  even  proposetf  that  this  pre- 
mium be  paid  for  by  the  government. 

And  once  reelected  Mr.  Nikon  has  with- 
drawn from  his  proposal  for  ^Imlnatlng  the 
premium.  His  proposal  now  s  to  continue 
this  heavy  burden  on  the  ol  der  Individual 
at  the  same  time  that  Mei  Icare  benefits 
would  be  drastically  slashed. 

Nixon  proposals  flaunt  Wt  ite  House 
Conference  recommem  ations 

Mr.  Nixon,  In  his  speech  ;o  the  closing 
session  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  promised  that  he  wo'  ild  make  sure 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  December 
1971  Conference  would  not  gatfcer  dust  in  the 
National  Archives.  Right  now  the  dust  cover- 
ing those  recommendations  ifiust  be  inches 
thick!  And  his  proposals  for  [Medicare  cut- 
backs not  only  Ignore  the  recommendations 
for  Improvement  but  drastlc«lly  reverse  the 
course  recommended  by  the  IConfereesI 


April 


recommend  itlons 


all 


coinsur  uice 


hone 


gre  itly  < 


One  of  the  major 
Conference  called   for  making 
slve  health  care  avaUable  to  a.^ 
including  the  elderly,  without 
and  without  any  other  colnsv 
of-pocket  payments,  financed 
Security.    Pending    National 
ance  for  the  total  population, 
called    for   improvements   in 
Medicaid.  Specifically,  benefits 
creased  immediately  to  include, 
mum,    out-of-hospltal    drugs; 
eyes,   ears,   teeth  and   feet; 
Ices  for  long-term  care  and 
broadened  services  in  the 
alternatives    to    Institutional 
should  be  no  deductibles,  co 
co-Insurance  under  either 
car©    should    be    financed 
Security  payroll  taxes  and  a  „ 
ed   us©  of  Federal  revenues] 
ever-rising  premiums  paid  by 
In  conclusion 

The  President's  proposal  is 
tempt   to   strip   the  elderly   of 
fought    gains,   to    turn    back 
health  care  progress! 

Special  not©  should  be  mad» 
tricky  method  of  making  the  I 
proposed  cutbacks  appear  only 
as  reality.  The  yearly  added 
elderly   sick    is   effectively 
budget  suggests  since  the  ^.-^. 
would  only  be  in  effect  during 
months   of   Fiscal   Year   '74. 
wants.  In  effect,  to  cut  back 
coverage  more  than  $1  billion 
Including  other  cutbacks 

budget  message,  the  total 

the  elderly  is  about  $1.7  billion 

To   add   Insult   to   Injury,   tl 
makes  no  proposal  to  pass  this 
to  those  who  contrlbut©  to 
suranc©  trust  funds.  There  Is 
to  us©  this  budget  "saving"  U. 
one  percent  hospital  Insurance 
raised  In  January  from  0.65  j 
duce  the  announced  Increase 
mlums  from  $5.80  per  month 
July,    1973.    By    maintaining 
premium.  President  Nixon  is 
able  as  a  paper  siu'plus  In  hla 
et  another  $1.7  billion  a  year 
going    to   support    benefits 
abolished. 

W©  trust  the  Congress  will  _ 
ceptable  this  outrageous  and 
able  scheme  to  steal  from  th© 
and   glv©   to   the   rich,   th© 
the  special  Interests! 
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SUCCESS  OP  THE  ALL-V<>LUNTEER 
FORCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  learn  that  tl  le  adminis- 
tration will  not  seek  an  exteUsIon  of  the 
President's  Selective  Servlc*  induction 
authority.  This  step  represents  a  small 
but  important  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  Congress  to 
raise  and  support  armies.        | 

This  announcement  also  agnifies  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  forqe  program. 
In  a  comprehensive  report  Jssued  last 
week.  Secretary  of  Etefense  laiiot  Rich- 
ardson made  the  following!  Important 
points: 

The  trend  in  "true  voluntedr"  rates  has 
increased  the  number  of  ehtstments  to 
the  point  where  the  draft  if  no  longer 
necessary ; 

Despite  decreasing  draft  pi'essure,  the 
quality  of  new  recruits  ha^  remained 
steady; 

The  supply  of  oflScers  ha^  been  ade- 
quate; 
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Opportunities  for  women  in  service  are 
being  greatly  expanded;  and 

An  increasing  number  of  support  jobs 
now  performed  by  militai-y  personnel  will 
be  handled  in  a  more  effective  and  eco- 
nomical fashion  by  civilians. 

The  repoi't  also  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  volunteer  force  is  within  the  range 
predicted  by  the  Gates  Commission. 
While  we  must  reduce  overall  personnel 
expenditures,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  volunteer  force  increment  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  only  $400  million,  as  com- 
pared to  an  increase  of  $4.1  billion  in  the 
defense  budget  as  a  whole. 

Secretary  Richardson's  report  lists 
several  technical  concerns  that  must  be 
addressed  to  insure  e£Qcient  management 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  absence  of 
the  draft.  A  key  proposal  is  the  Special 
Pay  Act,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  This 
cost  effective  measure — ^introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  and  others — will  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Reserves  and  Guard,  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  military  phy- 
sicians, and  establish  meaningful  com- 
pensation for  young  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  skill  and  ability. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  military  personnel  problems  will  want 
to  read  this  report,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Aix-VOLUNTEER  Fobce  and  the  End  op 

THE  Draft 

(Special  report  of  Secretary  of  Defense  "Si- 

Hot  L.  Richardson,  March  1973) 

(Note. — Charts  referred  to  are  not  printed 
In  the  Record.) 

The  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 

On  January  27,  1973,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  announced  that  "the  Armed 
Forces  henceforth  will  depend  exclusively  on 
volunteer  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  ma- 
rines. The  use  of  the  draft  has  ended."  Three 
days  later  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Let  no  one  doubt  that  I  count  It  as  among 
my  most  compelling  tasks  to  make  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  a  working  reality. 

This  Special  Report  updates  the  August 
1972  Report  of  my  able  predecessor  and  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  progress  mad©  by 
the  Military  Services  in  eliminating  the  draft 
without  weakening  our  military  forces  or 
impairing  our  ability  to  deter  threats  to  the 
peace.  It  also  describes  remaining  problems 
and  their  solutions. 

The  goal  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  was 
set  by  our  Commander-in-Chief,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  October,  1968.  In  March, 
1969,  the  President  appointed  a  distinguished 
Commission  on  the  All-Volunteer  Force  mi- 
der  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  After  a  year  of  intensive  study, 
the   Gates   Commission   concluded   that: 

"W©  unanimously  believe  that  the  na- 
tion's interest  will  be  better  served  by  an 
aU-volunteer  force,  supported  by  an  effective 
stand-by  draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts  .  .  ." 

The  material  In  this  Report  is  evidence 
that  the  historic  goal  of  having  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  can,  indeed,  be  reached  by  this 
generation  of  Americains.  Accordingly,  on  be- 
half of  th©  Administration  I  have  advised 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 


sary to  extend  the  draft  induction  author- 
ity beyond  Its  expiration  date  of  July  1. 
Finally,  I  have  asked  Congress  to  prompt- 
ly pass  legislation  to  help  us  solve  special 
manning  problems,  and  thus  assure  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  its  to  request 
reinstatement  of  the  Induction  authority  at 
some  future  time  to  meet  our  peacetime 
manpower  needs. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

chapter  I ^ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  enactment  of  the  draft  extension  bill 
In  1971  provided  two  years  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  The  transi- 
tion has  been  made  in  18  months  and  fur- 
ther extension  of  induction  authority  be- 
yond July  1,  1973,  will  not  be  required. 

In  part,  this  remarkable  achievement  has 
been  made  possible  by  continuing  reductions 
in  Active  Force  strength  required  to  meet 
national  secxulty  commitments.  From  a  Viet- 
nam War  peak  of  3.55  million.  Active  Forces 
have  declined  to  the  end-FY  1974  baseline 
strength  of  2.23  mUUon. 

Elimination  of  the  draft 

Prom  the  level  of  299.000  In  1968,  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  War.  draft  calls  have 
rapidly  declined  to  zero.  Inductions  ended 
In   December    1972. 

Enlistment  trends 

The  favorable  trend  in  male  enlistments 
for  all  Services  and  especisdly  the  trend  In 
true  volunteers,  coupled  with  the  decline  In 
required  Active  Force  strength,  have  elimi- 
nated the  need  to  continue  the  draft. 

Despite  the  sharp  drop  In  draft  calls,  over- 
all enlistments  DOD-wlde  have  Increased 
and  the  proportion  of  true  volunteers  among 
those  who  enlisted  has  Increased  from  59 
percent  In  FT  1971  to  an  estimated  84  per- 
cent in  FY  1973.  With  the  termination  of 
draft  calls  in  December,  virtually  all  c\u"rent 
enlistees  are  true  volunteers. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this  Im- 
provement. Certainly  the  Increase  in  military 
entry  pay  provided  by  the  Congress  In  Public 
Law  92-129,  which  became  effective  In  No- 
vember 1971,  attracted  additional  volunteers. 

Improving  the  conditions  of  Service  life, 
modernizing  the  training  of  personnel,  and 
renewing  the  emphasis  on  professionalism  In 
the  Services — and  communicating  these 
changes  to  the  public — also  have  attracted 
additional  volunteers. 

But  the  factor  which  may  have  contributed 
most  to  these  volunteer  Increases  Is  the  im- , 
proved  recruiting  program.  During  the  years 
of  heavy  draft  pressure,  military  recruiting 
was  often  little  more  than  "order  taking. " 
The  draft  Induced  many  young  men  to  en- 
list, and  gaps  In  enlistments  were  made  up 
by  drafting  more  young  men.  The  draft 
served  as  an  ever-present  crutch  to  support 
unaggressive  recruiting. 

A  great  and  successful  effort  has  been  made 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  military  recruiting 
and  to  expand  the  recruiting  force.  Highly 
qualified  officers  and  NCOs  are  seeking  and 
being  assigned  to  recruiting  billets.  Increas- 
ingly the  military  recruiter  Is  capable  of 
describing  the  challenges  and  satisfactions  of 
military  service,  and  of  competing  effectively 
In  the  labor  market  with  those  who  offer 
other  job  options.  Thus,  he  reflects  to  th© 
prospective  enlistee  the  best  of  Service  life. 
The  indit^idual  services 

The  Army,  faced  with  the  highest  enlist- 
ment requirements,  has  made  great  progress. 
To  meet  its  accession  requirements  of  162,- 
000  new  men  in  FY  1974,  the  Army  must  en- 
list 11,000  more  than  Its  expected  level  of 
true  volunteers  for  FY  1973.  The  enlistment 
trend,  which  can  be  visualized  on  the  follow- 
ing chart,  indicates  that  with  continued  im- 
proved the  Army  will  meet  its  FY  1974  enlist- 
ment reqvtirement. 

The  Navy  experienced  recruiting  shortages 
in  late  FY  1971  and  early  FY  1972,  partly  due 
to  shortages  in  its  recruiting  force.  The  Navy 


has  overcome  these  early  difficulties  and  now 
Is  attracting  sufficient  volunteers  to  meet  Its 
requirements. 

The  Marine  Corps  "needs  a  few  good  men  " 
and  gets  them.  The  consistently  high  quality 
of  its  recruiting  program,  combined  with  sta- 
ble force  requirements,  augur  well  for  the 
Marine  Corps  meeting  Its  enlistment  require- 
ments In  FY  1974  and  beyond. 

During  the  entire  period  of  transition  to 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  tjie  Air  Force  has 
met  its  manning  requirements  with  high 
caliber  enlistees.  Its  effective  recruiting  sys- 
tem, and  the  popularity  of  the  Air  Force  with 
young  people,  assure  Its  capibllity  in  meet- 
ing enltsimeut  requirements  In  the  future. 
Ground  combat  arms  enlistments 

The  Impact  of  aggressive  and  creative  re- 
cruiting Is  illustrated  by  the  Army's  experi- 
ence in  enlisting  men  for  the  ground  combat 
arms — Infantry,  artillery,  and  armor.  During 
July  to  December  1970.  enlistments  for  these 
specialities  averaged  227  a  month  compared 
with  requirements  averaging  5.(X»0  a  month. 
Most  of  the  men  a.sslgned  to  grovind  combat 
jobs  were  either  draftees  or  men  who  enlisted 
without  selecting  a  military  specialty.  Dur- 
ing July  to  December  1971,  ground  combat 
enlistments  reached  a  one-month  high  of 
3.900  and  averaged  slightly  over  3,000  a 
month.  Enlistments  continued  at  this  level  In 
1972.  This  sp>ectacular  rise  was  achieved  by 
offering  the  choice  of  overseas  locations  and 
unit  assignments  to  combat  arms  enlistees. 
by  advertising  these  new  options,  and  by  ag- 
gressively recruiting  candidates  for  them. 

With  Army  combat  arms  enlistments  stabi- 
lized at  3.000  a  month  for  one  year,  a  test  of 
the  combat  arms  bonus  authorized  earlier  by 
Congress  was  initiated  on  June  1.  A  bonus  of 
$1,500  was  offered  to  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
ground  combat  volunteers  who  enlisted  for 
four  years.  Before  the  bonus  test  there  were 
some  Marine  Corps  fotir  year  ground  combat 
enlistments,  but  none  in  the  Army. 

The  test  was  originally  scheduled  for  three 
months.  However,  Its  Initial  success  in  In- 
creasing combat  arms  enlistments  and  the 
proportion  of  four-year  enlistments  resulted 
In  the  bonus  test  being  extended.  To  dale 
Army  ground  combat  arms  enlistments  have 
averaged  3,825  a  month — an  lncre««e  of  26 
percent  over  the  pre-test  period.  This  num- 
ber of  enlistments  would  be  sufficient  to  fill 
Army  combat  arms  requirements  In  FT  1974. 

Tlie  longer  enlistment  of  four  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  bonus,  rather  than  two  or 
three  years  without  It.  Is  significant.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  substantially  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  training  and  reducing  personnel 
turnover  In  the  future.  It  is  also  an  Indica- 
tion that  an  enlistment  bonus  can  be  used 
effectively  to  attract  people  for  longer  en- 
listments In  hard  skills  that  require  long 
traUilng,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost  of 
training. 

Quality  of  enlistTnents 

There  have  been  some  dire  predictions  that 
ending  the  draft  would  produce  an  organi- 
zation of  substandard  volunteers.  Our  ex- 
perience does  not  support  this  claim.  The 
quality  objectives  for  military  enlistments 
are  being  met  as  well  or  better  than  during 
earlier  periods  of  high  draft  calls.  These  ob- 
jectives are : 

To  euUst  people  whose  learning  capacities 
match  the  requirements  of  military  jobs. 

To  enlist  people  who  display  self -discipline 
and  control. 

To  maintain  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

To  minimize  military  manpower  costs. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  fine  balance  among  the  quality  of  the 
force.  Its  mission  requirements,  and  Its  costs, 
we  monitor  quality  factors  closely.  Mental 
ability  of  people  entering  military  service 
is  one  of  these  factors. 

The  trAids  in  mental  ability  of  new  en- 
tries by  fiscal  year  show  a  modest  decline  in 
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men  coming  into  military  service  having 
above  average  mental  ability.  However,  the 
number  Is  adequate  to  fill  Jobs  requiring 
complex  technical  training  and  the  ability  to 
complete  such  training  successfully.  There 
has  been  a  steady  Increase  m  the  proportion 
of  men  entering  service  with  average  mental 
ability,  which  is  adequate  for  most  military 
Jobs.  The  declining  trend  in  Mental  Group 
IV  personnel  Is  the  result  of  emphasis  placed 
on  recruiting  people  with  greater  mental 
ability.  Overall,  the  learning  capacity  of  new 
entries  is  adequate  In  meeting  Job  require- 
ments when  the  proportion  of  Mental  Group 
IV  personnel  does  not  exceed  about  22  per- 
cent. Conversely,  when  the  overall  proportion 
of  Mental  Group  IV  personnel  falls  below  16 
percent,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  many 
people  being  under-challenged  by  their  Job 
Assignments. 

High  school  graduates  have  consistently 
performed  better  Is  their  military  Jobs,  and 
have  had  fewer  disciplinary  problems,  than 
those  who  have  not  graduated.  Hence,  spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  attracting  a  high 
proportion  of  young  men  who  have  com- 
pleted high  school. 

Because  of  a  sharp  decline  In  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  among  Army 
enlUtees  during  the  first  half  of  FT  1973, 
the  overall  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates among  enlistees  for  all  of  the  Armed 
Services  combined  dropped  from  71  percent 
In  FT  1972  to  83  percent  In  the  first  half  of 
FT  1973.  Starting  February  1,  1973,  the  Army 
placed  a  celling  of  30  percent  non-high 
school  graduate  enlistments  each  month. 
Army  recruiters  will  direct  more  attention 
toward  high  school  graduates  and  this  shift 
In  emphasis  should  Increase  the  Army  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  to  the  70 
percent  level   which  Is  desirable. 

Because  of  the  very  significant  increase 
In  total  enlistments  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  FT  1973  compared  to  the  same 
period  m  FT  1972,  the  total  number  of  high 
school  graduates  actually  Increased  from 
167,000  during  July  1971 -January  1972  to 
172,000  during  July  1972-January  1973. 

The  overall  goal  is  to  obtain  people  who 
have  the  capacity  and  wUl  to  perform  the 
required  Jobs  In  a  completely  satisfactory 
manner.  It  may  be  necessary  to  offer  bonuses 
to  attract  people  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  more  dlfllcult  Jobs,  or  to  use  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  to  selectively  retain  them. 
Authority  for  the  payment  of  such  bonuses 
Is  contained  in  the  Uniformed  Sevlces  Spe- 
cial Pay  Act  which  awaits  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

Vae  0/  women  in  the  military  services 

Along  with  increasing  enlistments  of  men, 
more  women  are  volunteering  for  military 
service  as  the  Individual  Services  implement 
plans  to  Increase  the  number  of  women  serv- 
ing in  a  wide  variety  of  Job  specialties.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  80  percent  of  Job  special- 
ties Defense-wide  are  open  to  women. 

In  FT  1972,  14,000  women  enlisted  in  the 
four  Services  combined.  FT  1973  goals  call 
for  enlisting  21,700  women— an  Increase  of 
more  than  50  percent.  Enlistment  trends  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
dicate that  the  goals  for  women  wUl  be 
achieved.  They  are  all  high  school  graduates 
or  have  GED  equivalents,  and  have  average 
or  above  average  mental  ability. 

An  Important  consideration  In  Implement- 
ing the  All-Volunteer  Force  Is  the  potential 
trade-ofr  between  men  and  women.  By  en- 
listing more  women,  fewer  men  have  to  be 
enlisted.  Also,  because  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  much  smaller 
than  men.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  main- 
tain high  quality  standards  among  women 
entries. 

It  is  likely  that  the  planned  end-strengths 
for  women  shown  on  the  chart  will  be  sub- 
stantially exceeded  In  the  process  of  their 
broader  utilization  within  the  Services. 
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Officer  supp  y 
The  Military  Services  mi  t  their  require- 
ments for  43,000  new  comi  ilssioned  officers 
in  FT  1972. 

In  meeting  these  requir  >ments  for  new 
officers,  the  Services  drew  <  n  the  supply  of 
ROTC  graduates  who  had  enrolled  in  the 
program  In  previous  years  i  rhen  draft  pres- 
sure was  high.  Legislation,  ^hich  in  FT  1973 
increased  the  number  of  BdTC  scholarships 
and  subsistence  payments,  1:  as  thus  far  been 
effective  in  abating  any  serious  decline  In 
ROTC  enrollment. 

By  FT  1974,  requirements  for  new  com- 
missioned officers  will  drop  to  about  20,000 
per  year,  except  for  medical  officers.  Attract- 
ing this  number,  compared  with  the  280,000 
qualified  men  who  will  graluate  from  col- 
leges, should  not  be  a  dlfflcul ;  task. 

The  Uniformed  Services  i  Special  Pay  Act, 
discussed  later,  would  prov  de  upon  enact- 
ment variable  Incentive  pa;  that  would  be 
useful  in  raising  retention  a :  officers  In  such 
fields  as  nuclear  submarlni  s  and  aviation. 
With  higher  retention,  any  problems  In  at- 
tracting sufficient  new  offlo  rs  in  these  spe- 
cialized fields  would  be  solyl:|e.  j 

As  with  enlisted  women,  |tEeie^are  many 
more  qualified  women  who  saek  Military  serv- 
ice as  officers  than  there  are  vacancies  for 
them  to  fill.  Increased  use  qf  women  in  the 
officer  ranks  will  substant^lally  facilitate  the 
procurement~bf  qualified  officers. 
Physicians 
Since  World  War  n,  retei  tion  of  military 
physicians,  dentists,  and  ot  aer  health  pro- 
fessionals has  been  among  tfce  most  difficult 
personnel  problems  for  the  aervlces.  At  pres- 
ent, only  c^e-slxth  of  th^  physicians  on 
active  duty  ftre  serving  voluntarily.  Another 
one-sixth  seirve  because  of  i  obligations  In- 
curred through  medical  training  programs 
subsidized  or  provided  by  D<>D.  The  remain- 
ing two-thirds  serve  becaus*  of  the  "doctor 
draft."  Since  the  latter  group  serve  for  two 
years,  this  means  that  oqe-thlrd  of  otir 
physician  force  turns  over  eih  year.  The  In 
efficiencies  and  costs  of  su 
obvious. 

This  problem  is  made  espi 
two  factors.  First,  there  is 

tional  shortage  of  health  p    „.  ,^„_ 

ond,  there  Is  a  big  gap  between  the  pay  of 
most  military  health  professionals  and  their 
civilian  counterparts,  particularly  In  the  ini- 
tial years  of  practice  following  completion 
of  their  professional  training! 

Most  of  the  physician  eitrles  In  recent 
years  have  been  obtained  tliough  the  draft 
or  the  draft-motivated  Berrjj  Plan.  Thu  is  a 
program  under  which  an  uitern  defers  his 
obligated  military  service  utitll  completion 
of  specialty  training,  generally  a  period  of 
from  two  to  five  or  more  yea  rs.  A  number  of 
physicians  are  currently  in  v  irious  phases  of 
training  under  this  prograni  and  may  still 
be  called  upon  to  perform  their  mUltary 
service  as  Reserve  officers.  Even  assuming 
continued  reliance  on  those  i  ho  will  be  com- 
pleting their  deferments  uider  the  Berry 
Plan,  there  will  be  a  shortai  ;e  of  physicians 
by  end-PT  1976.  We  estimate  that  the  short- 
age by  end-PT  1976  would  be  2,200  unless 
there  Is  early  action  on  spe  ;lal  pay  legisla- 
tion. Without  the  use  of  the  Berry  Plan  par- 
ticipants there  could  be  a  si  lortage  of  6  900 
physicians  by  end-FT  1976. 

Essentially  no  real  progresi  has  been  made 
since  the  previous  report  to^  ard  solving  the 
future  problem  of  shortage!  of  physicians 
since  legislation  to  overcon  e  the  pay  gap 
between  military  and  clvillaii  physicians  was 
not  enacted  by  the  92nd  C<  ngress.  Neither 
have  the  Military  Medical  jervices  yet  ac- 
complished the  efficiencies  p  jsslble  In  mod- 
em hospital  care  through  i  ew  techniques, 
greater  use  of  paraprofesslo:  lals,  trl-Service 
reglonallzatlon  of  military  tealth  care,  etc. 
The  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act 
embodies  corrections  to  bring  pay  of  military 
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Guard  and  Reserve  sti  ength 

Measures  to  revitalize  the  (luard  and  Re- 
serve described  In  the  Auguit  report  have 
continued,  and  with  good  results.  Yet,  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  are  Just  now  receiving 
their  severest  test. 

By  June  1972,  the  combined  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  strengths  were 
49,000— or  about  5  percent— b  Blow  the  Con- 
gresslonally  mandated  minimum  of  972  674 
at  that  time.  In  FY  1973  man  lated  strength 
Increased  by  about  4,000  to  9r6,569.  Despite 
this  Increase  and  substantial  losses  of  reserv- 
ists, though  greatly  Increased  recruiting 
efforts  the  Reserve  Forces  managed  to  end 
calendar  year  1972  with  apptoxlmately  the 
same  shortage.  High  losses  protected  over  the 
next  five  months  wUl  offset  njost  of  the  en- 
listment gains,  so  it  Is  expected  that  there 
wUl  be  some  shortage  of  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  at  the  end  of  this  fisoal  year. 

On  June  22,  President  Nixbn  announced 
the  creation  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Support  of  the  Guard  andf  Reserve  and 
named  Mr.  J.  M.  Roche,  Foriier  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  General  Motois  Corporation, 
as  its  Chairman.  The  efforts  oil  this  Commit- 
tee have  Improved  public  unierstanding  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  role  ifc  our  nation's 
security  system,  and  have  entlsted  the  co- 
operation of  thoee  who  employ  present  and 
prospective  members  of  Guar(l  and  Reserve 
Components.  Though  Its  efforts,  the  Com- 
mittee has  sought  to  make  the  American 
taxpayer  realize  that  a  well  equipped,  fully 
manned,  and  readily  deployahle  Guard  and 
Reserve  Is  potentially  the  most  economical 
part  of  our  national  defense  system — and 
that  without  It,  his  and  the  na  tion's  security 
are  In  peril. 

WhUe  better  recruiting  and  fuller  public 
support  are  essential  for  the  I  «serve  Forces, 
these  actions  alone  are  not  enough.  Needed 
also  Is  the  authority  to  pay  e  ilistment  and 
reenllstment  bonuses  to  men  i  ind  women  In 
the  Guard  and  Reserves.  These  would  be  pro- 
vided under  a  key  provision  of  i  he  Uniformed 
Services  Special  Pay  Act.  Tlie  bUl  would 
authorize  bonuses  of  up  to  $2,  !00  for  an  en- 
listment or  reenllstment  of  eix  years  in  a 
critical  skill. 

Long-time  experience  with  irarlable  reen- 
llstment bonuses  In  the  Actl^  Forces,  and 
experience  since  June  1972  with  the  eniut- 
ment  bonus  for  ground  comb^  arms  In  the 
Active  Army  and  Marine  Corpp,  continue  to 
be  favorable.  Without  a  draft,  and  In  order 
to  be  effective  and  fiUly  manned,  the  Selected 
Reserve  needs  the  same  kinds  of  financial 
incentives  which  have  been  ttade  available 
for  use  In  the  Active  Forces.     T 

Civilian  substitutiln 
Many  support-type  Jobs  now  filled  by  mili- 
tary men  can  be  performed  effectively  and 
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to  end  the  draft,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  induction  authority  beyond 
its  expiration  date  of  July  1,  1973. 
Uniformed   services   special   pay   legislation 

It  is  important  that  Congress  act  promptly 
In  passing  special  pay  legislation  to  assure 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  request  re- 
instatement of  the  draft  at  some  future 
time  to  meet  our  peacetime  manpower  re- 
quirements. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
92nd  Congress  during  the  final  weeks  of  its 
session,  but  failed  for  lack  of  action  in  the 
Senate. 

Each  provision  of  the  current  Special  Pay 
Act,  like  its  predecessor  bill  in  the  92nd 
Congress,  addresses  a  specific  All-Volunteer 
Force  need.  Not  every  provision  would  be 
employed  immediately  or  In  the  full  amount. 
None  would  be  used  if  all  problems  could  be 
solved  by  other  means.  However,  the  provi- 
sions would  be  selectively  employed  to  over- 
come shortages  or  deficiencies  which  remain 
or  develop  in  the  future. 

The  total  FY  1974  cost  of  the  Special  Pay 
Act,  assuming  all  provisions  are  authorized 
and  are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  from 
July  1,  1973,  would  be  approximately  $225 
million. 

All-Volunteer  Force  costs 

Some  early  estimates  that  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  would  be  prohibitively  costly  have 
proven  incorrect.  Many  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  All-Volunteer  Force  program 
should  not  even  be  charged  against  the 
program  since  they  are  expenditures  that 
would  have  been  prudent  to  make  under  any 
conditions.  Prior  to  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-129  In  November,  1971,  first  term 
enlisted  men  and  women  did  not  enjoy  com- 
petitive pay  scales  with  their  civilian  peers. 
As  a  result,  every  young  soldier,  sailor,  air- 
man, or  marine — inductee  and  volunteer 
alike — was  paying  a  large  implied  tax  while 
serving  his  country. 

If  the  costs  of  the  November  1971  pay 
Increase  (the  law  was  not  put  into  effect 
immediately)  and  two  subsequent  cost-of- 
living  Increases  on  January  1,  1972,  and 
January  1,  1973,  are  subtracted  from  the 
total  costs  associated  with  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  the  additional  annual  costs  do  not 
exceed  $1  billion. 

CHAPTER  III SUMMARY 

The  draft  has  ended,  and  induction  au- 
thority will  expire  July  1,  1973.  With  the 
help  of  special  legislation  and  continued 
public  support,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  reinstate  the  draft  in  the  future  to  meet 
our  peacetime  manpower  needs. 

Enlistment  levels  reached  during  the  past 
year  match  total  requirements  through  FT 
1974.  The  Services  have  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  maintaining  and  exceeding 
these  levels. 

The  quality  of  enlistments  has  been  main- 
tained. Moreover,  as  favorable  enlistment 
trends  continue,  the  Services  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  disciplinary  problems 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  among  future  enlistees. 

Increases  in  the  number  of  highly  quali- 
fied women  enlistees,  and  the  replacement 
of  military  members  by  civilians  in  support- 
type  Jobs,  will  further  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  enlisting  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  eiilistment  bonus, 
as  a  means  of  attracting  new  members  to 
skills  that  are  In  short  supply,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  successful  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  test  of  the  ground  combat 
arms  bonus.  More  extensive  experience  with 
the  reenllstment  bonus  has  established  its 
usefulness  In  obtaining  higher  retention  of 
personnel  who  possess  critical  skills.  The  au- 
thority to  use  special  bonuses  for  attraction 
and  retention  In  critical  skills  Is  important 
insiu-ance  against  having  to  reinstate  the 


Induction  authority  at  some  future  time  to 
meet  peacetime  manpower  needs. 

Shortages  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  have 
stabilized  at  about  5  percent  of  the  man- 
dated strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  These 
shortages  will  decline  gradually  through 
continued  improvements  in  Reserve  recruit- 
ing. In  the  effectiveness  of  Reserve  training, 
and  in  the  public  support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  However,  the  Reserve  bonus  provi- 
sions of  the  Special  Pay  Act  are  needed  al.so 
to  assure  that  Selected  Reserve  requirements 
will  be  met  in  the  future. 

As  indicated,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
military  physicians  unless  special  pay  incen- 
tives are  provided.  The  Military  Services  will 
reduce  the  health  services  shortage  by  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  military  health  care. 
Such  improvements,  combined  with  addi- 
tional medical  scholarships  and  special  pay 
incentives,  should  be  sufficient  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Moving  to  an  All-Volunteer  Force  from  a 
thirty  year-old  draft  system  in  less  than 
four  years  is  Indeed  an  historic  and  major 
achievement.  As  noted  by  my  predecessor  in 
his  August,  1972,  progress  report  on  this 
subject,  great  credit  is  due  our  military  lead- 
ers for  moving  to  convert  from  "conscript"  to 
"volunteer"  promptly,  aggressively,  and  with 
such  a  high  degree  of  success. 

With  their  leadership,  and  with  continued 
Improvement  in  the  management  of  our 
human  resources,  I  am  confident  that  the 
nation's  security  during  peacetime  will  be 
best  served  by  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  CONSUMER: 
PUBLIC  OPINION  CALLS  FOR  A 
MORE  POSITIVE  STANCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago,  while  discussing  ways  to  meet 
the  public  needs  of  the  United  States, 
President  Nixon  urged  that  "we  take  a 
new  road,  one  that  taps  the  energies  of 
the  greatest  engine  of  productivity  the 
world  has  ever  known — the  engine  of 
American  industry  and  private  enter- 
prise." The  President's  statement  is  often 
quoted  today,  but  the  response  from  the 
business  community  has  been  disconcert- 
ing and  not  entirely  consistent. 

Pew  would  disagree  that  American 
business  and  industi-y  have  enormous 
power  for  social  good.  The  thrust  of  the 
engine  to  which  the  President  referred 
has  been  steadily  gaining  momentum 
with  industry's  new  willingness  to  revise 
marketing  techniques  and  to  sponsor  di- 
versified social  programs  and  services. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  private 
industry's  honest  attempts  to  generate 
a  reciprocal  goodwill  with  the  rest  of 
society  by  confronting  the  difficult  social 
problems  which  plague  and  divide  Amer- 
ican society. 

Examples  which  come  to  mind  of 
American  industry's  concei-n  for  im- 
proved community  relations  are  the  in- 
dustrial skills  training  program  for  high 
school  dropouts  directed  by  Motorola 
Inc..  and  the  social  service  employee  leave 
program  recently  established  by  the 
Xerox  Corp.  Many  companies  are  re- 
sponding to  consumer  pleas  for  social 
activism  with  policies  that  go  far  beyond 
any  imposed  standards.  Just  last  month. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  voluntarily  in- 
troduced a  new  fiame-retardant  sleep- 
wear  line  for  children's  sizes,  7  to  14, 
while  Quaker  Oats  will  soon  implement 
a  learning  program  for  young  children 
printed  on  "Life"  cereal  boxes. 

Other  noteworthy  examples   of  cor- 


porate concern  for  the  public  well-being 
include  Zenith  Radio  Corp.'s  48-hour 
complaint  reply  system,  Reynolds  Metals' 
aluminum  recycling  campaign  with  rec- 
lamation centers  in  11  major  cities,  and 
Pillsbury's  project  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  offers  protein-rich  lysine  floiu'  to 
low-income  families. 

Such  foresight  and  concern  deserves 
recognition,  and  other  companies  should 
be  encouraged  to  adopt  similar  programs. 

One  area,  however,  in  which  some  busi- 
nesses have  been  noticeably  lax  and  un- 
responsive to  public  feelings  is  consumer 
relations.  The  following  parac'ox  exists: 
Even  though  businesses  are  increasingly 
realizing  that  commimity  relations  and 
social  activism  enhance  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  too  many  nonetheless  con- 
tinue to  reject  the  theory  that  consumer 
consideration  is  good  for  business.  This 
paradox  became  quite  clear  to  me  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  legislation  last  year.  The 
lobbying  effort  directed  against  this  bill 
by  several  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity exemplifies  the  dual  standard 
which  prevails.  On  one  hand,  business 
and  private  industry  are  opening  the 
thi'ottle  and  proceeding  under  full  steam 
to  create  a  recognizable  social  conscious- 
ness, while  on  the  other,  too  many  con- 
tinue to  neglect  the  legitimate  needs  and 
demands  of  consumers. 

There  are,  however,  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. Leo  Schoenhofen,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Marcor,  tlie  parent  company 
to  Montgomei-y  Ward  and  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America,  has  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  value  of  business  sensi- 
tivity to  consumer  pleas.  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  September  25,  1972.  Mr.  Schoen- 
hofen stated  Marcor's  enlightened  posi- 
tion as  follows : 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that 
sees  a  close  correlation  between  the  belief 
of  numerous  consumers  that  they  don't  yet 
have  adequate  protection  in  some  important 
circumstances  and  today's  less  than  optimum 
public  confidence  in  business,  the  declining 
interest  of  some  talented  young  people  in 
business  careers,  and  other  ills  that  currently 
plague  the  marketplace.  Because  we  believe 
a  fair  and  effective  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  law  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
correcting  some  of  these  problems  and  be- 
cause we  believe  it  would  advance  the  vital 
cause  of  providing  all  Americans  with  fair 
and  effective  consumer  protection,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  our  support. 

Mr.  Schoenhofen's  views  were  sec- 
onded 2  weeks  ago  by  John  Nevin. 
president  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp..  who 
wrote  to  Senator  Moss  endorsing  S.  707. 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill,  be- 
cause "the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
business  community  would  be  served.' 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Schoenhofen  and 
Mr.  Nevin  will  be  joined  shortly  by  sev- 
eral other  farsighted  businessmen  who 
realize  that  the  consumer  s  voice  must  be 
heard  by  both  private  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  all  the  inflammatory  rhetoric  i.s 
swept  aside,  the  consumer's  demands  are 
relatively  modest.  He  asks  only  for  a  free 
consumer  choice  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket: the  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices ;  fair  advertising,  promo- 
tion and  sales  practices;  adequate  prod- 
uct information  and  warnings;  and  i)ro- 
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t«ction  of  his  legal  rights  and  those  of 
other  consumers. 

On  Febnuu7  1.  1973,  Senators  Ribi- 
coFF,  Javits,  and  I,  joined  by  Senators 
Macnusok.  Moss,  and  Cook,  reintro- 
duced this  critical  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  legislation. 

Now.  24  additional  Senators  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  tliat  measure.  At 
the  time  of  introduction,  I  addressed  this 
body  on  the  principles  underlying  this 
legislation  and  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  by  the  whole  Senate  during  the 
93d  Congress.  Four  recent  public  opinion 
surveys  have  shown  very  clearly  that 
consimiers  are  tired  of  neglect  by  both 
industry  and  government.  These  surveys, 
one  conducted  by  two  marketing  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
three  taken  by  the  Harris  simrey,  sup- 
port what  would  appear  to  be  the  good 
business  judgment  underlyirvg  Mr.  Scho- 
eiihofen's  reasoning  and  the  points  my 
colleagues  and  I  advanced  during  the 
fight  to  save  tliis  legislaUon  last  year. 

The  results  of  these  surveys,  which  I 
shall  request  be  printed  in  their  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  should 
alert  the  business  community  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  public  will  no 
longer  accept  the  traditional  excuses  for 
such  abiises  as  the  marketing  of  poten- 
tially harmful  drugs  or  unsafe  automo- 
biles. "Hiey  indicate  that  the  public  ex- 
pects more  credibility  and  responsiveness 
from  business,  but  is  disappointed  be- 
cause it  feels  the  opposite  course  is  being 
followed. 

For  example,  the  random  mail 
sampling  poU  conducted  by  Hiram  D. 
Barksdale,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Marketing  and  Distribution,  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Darden,  associate  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
supports  the  dismaying  conclusion  that 
the  public  has  "more  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment enforcement  than  in  voluntary 
business  efforts  to  meet  consumer  ex- 
pectations." Specifically,  over  73  percent 
of  those  responding  believed  that  the 
Government  should  test  competing 
brands  of  products;  73.7  percent  stated 
that  the  Government  should  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  all  consumer  prod- 
ucts: 77.1  percent  indicated  that  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Consumer  Protection 
is  needed — a  point  that  I  would  have  to 
take  exception  with,  in  that  I  believe  a 
.small  "fat-free"  cadre  of  advocates  for 
the  consumer  would  be  sufficient — and 
74.9  percent  believe  that  the  exploitation 
of  consumers  by  business  firms  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  receives. 

I  cite  these  figures  only  to  point  out 
that  the  clear  majority  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  support  our  re- 
cent efforts,  and  by  these  standards, 
other  moderate  efforts  In  the  field  of 
consumer  protection.  Commenting  m 
the  results  of  their  study,  the  authors 
concluded : 

The  high  level  of  agreement  suggests  that 
consumers  are  ready  to  accept  legislative 
solutions  to  tbelr  problems. 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  results 
of  three  recent  polls  conducted  by  the 
Harris  survey.  Since  1966  the  Harris  sur- 
vey has  asked  cross  sections  of  Ameri- 
can people  to   rate  the  credibility  of 
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American  business  on  16  k«  y  issues.  The 
results  of  this  long  proje(t  have  been 
published  recently  by  Mr.  H  irris  in  three 
articles  appearing  in  his  syhdicated  col- 
umn. In  every  area  sampled  the  public's 
confidence  in  business  tod  ly  rates  far 
below  that  of  just  a  few  ye  irs  ago. 

While  the  public  expects  more  inten- 
sified social  involvement  by  business, 
they  believe  at  the  same  t  me  that  too 
httle  participation  is  act  lally  taking 
place.  Over  the  last  7  years  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  whicl ,  believe  that 
Industry  should  provide  spjcial  leader- 
ship in  air  and  water  pollution  ccmtrol 
has  Increased  from  69  pen  ent  to  a  re- 
markable 92  percent.  Simi  ar  increases 
were  recorded  in  all  16  cat  sgories  sam- 
pled. For  example,  there  is  b  37-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who 
beheve  that  American  ind^try  should 
help  to  improve  hving  standards  aroimd 
the  world;  a  31 -percent  lise  amongst 
those  who  think  that  bus  ness  should 
help  to  prevent  and  contro  crime;  and 
a  22-percent  increase  in  the  number  who 
think  that  the  business  community 
should  provide  better  leade  -ship  in  cut- 
ting down  highway  accident) . 

The  consistency  should  demonstrate 
to  the  business  community  that  socially 
oriented  programs  are  not  only  neces- 
sary but  expected.  Howevei-,  the  public 
also  believes  that  business  Is  doing  less 
for  society  than  it  was  7  3  ears  ago  In 
1966,  66  percent  felt  that  )usiness  was 
setting  a  good  example  of  ci  tizenship  for 
our  young  people,  while  onl  y  42  pefx«nt 
hold  that  belief  today.  Sin  ilarly,  there 
IS  a  22-percent  slippage  in  the  public's 
belief  that  business  is  con<emed  about 
the  problems  of  the  elderly,  a  33-percent 
decline  in  public  respect  fo :  the  overall 
quality  of  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced, and  a  27-percent  t^op  amongst 
those  who  feel  that  business  is  keeping 
profits  at  reasonable  levels. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  th  ;re  has  been 
a  28-percent  drop— from  7)  to  42  p«-- 
cent— among  those  who  th  nk  that  the 
business  community  is  worl  ing  for  good 
government. 

Clearly,  the  public's  view  of  social  In- 
volvement by  business  does  iot  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  current  attitude  of  many 
companies  nor  my  own  high  regard  for  a 
great  deal  of  enlightened  thinking  that 
I  know  is  going  on  in  many  segments  of 
Uie  business  community.  Business  has 
been  expanding  both  its  participation  in 
social  programs  and  its  support  for  com- 
munity action  projects.  It  h  difficult  to 
define  the  causes  for  this]  disenchant- 
ment expressed  by  the  public.  A  growing 
dissatisfaction  with — and 
alienation  from — our  econoi 
ermnental  systems,  coupler  ,,....  v^ii 
sumer  frustrations,  are  tw<j  major  fac 
tors.  What  the  public  believts,  though,  is 
very  likely  to  have  a  direct  fffect  on  any 

future  governmental  actior  _,   ..„ 

tion.  The  public  is  beginn:  ng  to  think 
that  these  problems  will  not  be  solved  by 
either  government  or  private  enterprise 
acting  alone.  Surprisingly,  they  now  seem 
to  feel  that  only  by  a  joint 
between  business  and  gov<mment  can 
the  society's  ills  and  techno  k>gy's  short 
comings  be  effectively  overo  )me. 
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Mr.  Harris  cites  this  evldait  lack  of 
confidence  in  business  as  tha  chief  rea- 
son underlying  the  survey's  most  note- 
WOTthy  statistic:  orcr  77  percent  of  the 
sample  indicated  that  Federal  regulatory 
policies  should  be  more  restric  tive  toward 
business. 

Only  1  percent  sampled  t  lought  the 
Federal  Government  should  f  o  easier  on 
business. 

I  pei-sonally  do  not  believe  "  easier"  and 
"tougher"  to  be  the  only  criterion,  nor 
even  the  proper  one.  Federal  regulatory 
policy  should  be  made  more  effective  with 
respect  to  that  small  percentage  of  firms 
which  callously — sometimes  arrogantly — 
cut  comers  and  in  so  doinf  endanger 
public  health  and  safety  or  defraud  con- 
sumers. Most  of  the  business  fcommunity 
would  not  benefit  from  the  iniposition  of 
simply  more  Federal  regujition.  Nor 
would  consumers. 

But,  it  seems  clear  to  m^  from  the 
aforementioned  results,  that]  this  Con- 
gress has  received  a  mandatfe  from  the 
public,  requiring  it  to  act  affirWtively  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  consijmer's  con- 
cerns will  be  r^resented  by  a  non -reg- 
ulatory agency  of  Government  specifical- 
ly directed  to  protect  consimier  interests 
tliat  are  now  overlooked  by  both  indus- 
try and  Government. 

Mr.  Harris  further  deduce  that — 

A  failure  to  realize  the  publ  c's  expecta- 
tion at  the  community  level  ultimately 
woxild  lead  to  a  reversal  of  publi  c  opposition 
to  severe  governmental  controli  over  busi- 
ness. 

Strict  Government  control  is  not  the 
intent  of  S.  707.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  new  agency  to 
complement  the  existing  Fee  eral  regu- 
latory machinery  by  providing  for  a  con- 
sistent and  full-time  advocale  for  con- 
sumers in  the  dehberations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  that  substantially 
affect  their  interests. 

At-this  stage,  an  extension  ( f  the  Gov- 
ernment's regulatory  poweis  can  be 
avoided,  but  cooperation  by  all  concerned 
parties  is  necessary.  Industy  has  al- 
ready proven  to  itself  that  community 
involvement  and  concern  forfthe  public 
is  essential  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Now  that  the  public  expects  ind  desires 
greater  pubUc  interest  participation  by 
American  industry,  I  urge  tie  business 
^mmunity  to  carry  that  pdicy  to  its 
next  logical  step.  I  urge  tha'  they  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  myse  i  to  guar- 
antee a  fair  and  effective  con  sumer  pol- 
icy for  this  Nation  through  t]  le  creation 
of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agei  icy  as  con- 
templated by  S.  707. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  anything  the 
business  community  does  on  its  oven  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  quali  ty  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  consumers  is  not 
to  be  encour^ed.  Some  of  thi  \  examples 

1  earlier  cited  of  individual  cc  tnpany  re- 
sponses to  COTimunal  and  n  arketplace 
problems  should  be  extended  industry- 
wide. Two  other  development ;  are  espe- 
cially gratifying  in  this  contelct. 

First,  President  Nixon's  Nat  onaJ  Busi- 
ness Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  has 
been  working  assiduously  over  the  past 

2  years  in  formulating  guideli  les  for  re- 
sponsible business  practices  snd  proce- 
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dures  to  be  recommended  for  industry- 
wide adoption.  I  understand  that  Tom 
Brooker,  former  chairman  of  that  group 
and  former  chairman  of  the  executive 
committees  of  Marcor,  together  with  Don 
Perkins,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Jewel  Companies,  Inc. — 
two  sterling  Illinois  companies — con- 
tinue to  be  prime  movers  in  this  note- 
worthy manifestation  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  also  look  with  genuine  satisfaction 
to  the  effort  now  being  organized  by 
Heni-y  Ford  II  to  enlist  1,300  of  the  larg- 
est companies  in  the  Nation  to  support 
an  organization  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Constructive  Consumerism,  based  in 
New  York  City.  According  to  reports,  Mr. 
Ford's  effort  arises  from  much  the  same 
concern  as  I  have  expressed,  that  the 
image  of  American  business  has  become 
all  too  tarnished  in  the  views  of  such  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  public.  His 
purpose  is  to  upgrade  voluntai-y  self -reg- 
ulation by  business  in  such  a  way  that 
it  becomes  meaningful  again. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  aim  of  both 
of  these  efforts;  namely,  that  by  improv- 
ing voluntary  efforts,  more  heavy-handed 
Government  regulation  can  be  avoided. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
work  of  the  Committee  for  Constructive 
Consumerism,  nor  that  of  the  National 
Business  Council  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  a  nonregula- 
tory  Consumer  Protection  Agency  within 
Government  whose  primary  and  over- 
riding function  is  to  permit  consumers 
for  the  first  time  to  have  their  voice  con- 
sistently heard  in  the  deliberations  of 
agencies  of  Government,  regulatory  or 
otherwise. 

The  latter  does  not  amoimt  to  more 
regulation,  it  is  an  alternative  to  regula- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  it  should  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  responsible  businesses 
who  are  concerned  about  their  reputa- 
tions being  besmirched  by  the  irrespon- 
sible practices  of  those  few  companies 
which  seem  to  be  impervious  to  the  best 
interests  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  becaiise  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  several  public  opinion  sur- 
veys I  have  referred  to,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  these  polls 
and  the  articles  accompanying  them  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
further  ask  to  have  printed  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Tiibune,  March 
15,  1973,  titled  "Business  Acts  to  Quench 
Consumer  Fire,"  describing  the  effort  to 
launch  the  Committee  for  Constructive 
Consumerism.  Finally,  I  also  would  like 
to  include  a  staff  analysis — prepared  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  under  the  out- 
standing direction  of  Senator  Frank 
Moss — of  letters  submitted  by  major 
businesses  explaining  their  initiatives  in 
consumer  responsibilty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More   Regulation  Wanted  To  Protect 

Consumers 

(By  Tom  Walker) 

The  consumers  are  restless. 

And  while  a  lot  of  their  discontent  may  be 
pent  up  frustration  at  the  general  state  of 


the  world — particularly  Its  Institutions — a 
great  deal  of  It  is  aimed  speclflcally  at  the 
business  establishment  In  the  United  States 
and  many  of  its  practices,  such  as  advertis- 
ing. 

And  when  both  political  conservatives  and 
political  liberals  agree  that  more  government 
regulation  Is  needed  to  protect  the  consum- 
ing public,  something  must  really  be  wrong. 

This  agreement  among  both  conservatives 
and  liberals  giving  overwhelming  support  to 
the  idea  of  further  government  Involvement 
in  the  American  marketplace  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  Important  result  of  a  recent  study  by 
two  trnlverslty  of  Georgia  marketing  pro- 
fessors In  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  survey,  which  sampled  opinion  by  mail 
in  a  nationwide  distribution,  was  conducted 
by  Hiram  C.  Barksdale,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Marketing  and  Distribution,  and 
William  R.  Darden,  associate  professor  of 
marketing.  They  explained  that  Increasing 
concern  has  been  shown  in  the  last  decade 
over  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  consumer, 
with  mounting  criticism  by  consumer  advo- 
cates directed  against  American  business  and 
its  marketing  practices. 

But,  they  noted,  relatively  little  informa- 
tion was  known  about  the  attitudes  of  con- 
sumers themselves  towards  marketing  prac- 
tices, even  when  a  lot  was  known  about  the 
views  of  the  advocates. 

In  studies  of  this  type,  the  views  of  those 
who  respond  to  questionnaires  are  somefimes 
mistaken — but  what  people  believe  to  be  true 
is  very  often  at  least  as  important  as  what  Is 
actually  true,  particularly  in  an  area  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  relationship  between  the  buying 
public  and  the  Industries  which  produce  the 
goods  they  buy. 

Barksdale  and  Darden  mailed  question- 
naires to  785  households  in  the  summer  of 
1971.  The  national  sample  was  randomly  se- 
lected within  each  state  in  proportion  to  Its 
population.  In  the  end,  they  found  45  per 
cent  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned 
and  were  useful — a  significant  response. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  40  state- 
ments with  which  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  agree  or  disagree  In  varying  de- 
grees, or  to  show  uncertainty  about  an  an- 
swer. The  questions  were  grouped  around 
business  philosophy,  the  qxiality  of  products, 
advertising  and  other  marketing  activities, 
consumer  responsibilities,  the  consumerism 
movement  and  government  regulation  of 
business. 

It  was  in  the  latter  category  that  Barks- 
dale and  Darden  found  what  they  described 
as  perhaps  the  most  significant  response  on 
the  part  of  consumers,  who,  they  noted,  had 
considerable  exjjerlence  as  shoppers  and  pur- 
chasers of  consumer  goods.  "Over  two-thirds 
of  the  sample  agreed  that  additional  govern- 
ment regulation  is  needed  to  protect  con- 
sumer Interests,"  they  said  in  their  analysis. 

Furthermore:  "Over  73  per  cent  believed 
that  the  government  should  test  competing 
brands  of  products  and  make  the  test  results 
available  to  consumers;  73.7  per  cent  stated 
that  the  government  should  set  minimum 
quality  standards  for  all  consumer  products; 
77.1  per  cent  indicated  that  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  is  needed,  and 
68.3  per  cent  agreed  that  there  should  be 
greater  government  control  over  advertising, 
sales  and  marketing  activities." 

A  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  ex- 
pressed strong  disagreement  with  the  need 
for  Increased  government  control,  to  be  sure, 
but  Barksdale  and  Darden  concluded:  "The 
high  level  of  agreement  suggests  that  con- 
sumers want  help  and  are  ready  to  accept 
legislative  solutions  to  their  problems."  Not 
only  that,  the  answers  to  these  specific  ques- 
tions did  not  include  very  large  percentages 
in  the  "uncertain"  column,  which  means 
the  consumers  not  only  had  opinions  on  this 
subject,  bxit  strong  opinions. 


More  remarkable  than  this,  Barksdale  and 
Darden  reasoned,  was  the  response  of  con- 
sumers when  they  were  divided  into  politi- 
cal persuasions:  namely,  conservative  and 
liberal. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  liberals  would 
take  a  generally  more  critical  view  of  the 
marketing  practices  of  businessmen,  and  to 
be  more  optimistic  about  the  consumerism 
movement.  "Both  groups,  however,  expressed 
strong  support  for  a  Federal  Department  01 
Consumer  protection,"  they  said. 

In  effect,  41.8  per  cent  of  the  "conserva- 
tives'" agreed  there  is  a  need  for  such  an 
agency,  and  29.3  per  cent  agreed  "strongly" 
there  is  such  a  need,  for  a  total  of  71.1  per 
cent.  Among  the  "liberals,"  47  per  cent  ex- 
pressed favor  for  such  an  agency,  and  almost 
as  many — 42.6  per  cent — strongly  expres.sed 
such  an  opinion,  for  a  total  of  89.6  per  cent. 

"Business  leaders  may  have  definite  rea- 
sons for  opposing  protective  legislation  for 
consumers,  but  apparently  the  buying  public 
does  not  agree,"  Barksdale  and  Darden  de- 
clared. They  drew  this  significant  Implica- 
tion: "Business  appears  to  be  facing  the 
choice  of  voluntary  or  legislative  control." 

That,  frankly,  is  putting  it  mildy,  as  the 
authors  themselves  suggest  In  their  conclud- 
ing remarks.  They  noted  that  consumer  dis- 
content in  the  study  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  general  mood  of  discontent  prevail- 
ing against  all  Institutions.  But  nevertheless, 
consumers  were  responsive  to  legislative 
solutions  to  their  problems.  Indeed,  It  sug- 
gests they  have  more  confidence  in  govern- 
ment enforcement  than  In  voluntary  busi- 
ness efforts  to  meet  consumer  expectations, 
the  study  concludes. 

"The  apprehension  expressed  about  par- 
ticular aspects  of  business  and  marketing 
constitute  an  important  message  to  corporate 
officials  and  marketing  executives  and  should 
not  be  Ignored,"  caution  the  two  authors. 
"Consumers  seem  to  have  some  specific  com- 
plaints that  demand  constructive  and  cor- 
rective action." 

Not  only  that:  "Until  there  is  visible  pro- 
gress in  alleviating  these  conditions,  the  con- 
suming public  is  likely  to  continue  the 
search  for  solutions  through  government 
action." 

This,  of  course,  raises  a  question  not  posed 
directly  by  the  report:  namely,  what  reason 
do  consumers  have  to  believing  that  govern- 
ment will  do  a  better  Job  of  looking  out  for 
their  Interests  than  will  private  business 
Itself? 

Indirectly,  they  consider  this  question  by 
noting  that  the  respondents  "do  not  appear 
to  xinderstand  that  government  Intervention 
win  not  solve  all  consumer  problems  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  prevent  problems  created  by 
consumers  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  In  the  marketplace." 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  business  to  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  the  public  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  free  marketplace  and  the  free 
enterprise  system,  the  authors  suggest,  but  it 
is  also  their  responsibility  to  straighten  un 
their  own  house  so  the  consumer  won't  have 
a  motive  to  run  to  the  government  for  help. 

"The  consumer  movement  has  emphasized 
the  rssponslbility  of  consumers  to  compla'ji 
when  Justified."  they  write.  "This  sltuatijn 
has  created  a  responsibility  for  business  to 
Increase  the  attention  given  to  consumer 
problems  and  to  initiate  programs  that  will 
improve  customer  relations.  If  buslue.<i.smen 
do  not  voliuitarlly  respond  to  consumer  prob- 
lems and  complaints,  they  may  be  faced  with 
further  government  control  through  legis- 
lation." 

WHAT  buyers   SAtO 

Following  Is  the  complete  list  of  questions 
which  the  University  of  Georgia  Marketing 
Department  put  to  a  nationwide  sampling  of 
consumers  to  get  their  attitudes  on  business, 
advertising,  marketing,  consumerism  and 
government  regulations. 
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StataaiMts 


Strongly  Strongly 

it'M       AgrM  UnMrtain    Disagree      disagree 


I.  Mast  maoateiMrers  operate  an  (be 

yhilemiliy  that  Uw  coowiner  a 

always  right.. tt)  21.5  K.8  «7.Z  13.6 

J.  Despite  wtat  is  tretjuetrtty  said,  let 

Ike  feayer  beware  is  tlie  gwditv 

philosophy  o<aMst«iaaafsctiners.  S.«  32.$  24.«  34.2  3.1 

3.  foiapetilww  insures  that  ooasuiaaf 

pay  (air  prices It4  44.9  12.1  25l7  4.« 

4.  Mamjlacturers  seMcw  stiir*  tlieir 

tespoiKibaity  t*  Iheoeitsumer .1  20.3  2B.3  46.S  IL> 

5.  Most  naiwtactarers  are  note  latw- 

•stad  la  nuking  profits  tbia  in 

seivmg  consumers 21.t  S2.3  1L9  12.4  1.7 

fMDOCT  QOALITY 

6.  In  general,  nunutactufers  make  ao  ; 

eRorl  to  design  products  to  lit  ttie 

needs  ot  canso mers i4  7S.2  8.3  lH  .4 

7.  Ovcf  n>e  past  several  years,  tin 

qaalrty  at  most  products  hat  aat 

iBproved 11.9  38.1  12.1  35.3  15 

8.  From  the  consumer's  point  ot  view, 

style  changes  are  not  as  tiapar- 
lanl  at  iaipraveawals  ia  pradaet 
quality 33.*  48.0  5.1  11.3  2.0 

9.  Manuiacturers  do  not  deliberately 

design  products  which  will  wear 

oat  asquickty  aspossiMe... 4.0  SLC  &.C  31.9  9l9 

W.  Manaladarers  oltea  witMald  ian 
partant    product    hnproveateats 

IroM  Uie  market  in  order  to  pro-  *- 

tect  their  own  interests 11.3  S7.9  34.7  15.5  .6 

11.  The  wt4e  variety  oioompettMprad- 

ucts    aahet    inteMifeat    aaying 

decisions  raore dillicuU 8.5  L3  7.1  21.2  2.0 

12.  For  most  types  ot  products,  tlie  dil- 

terences  among  competing  brands 
are  insttoilicant  and  vminfiortMit 
toconsumers LI  3L9  «.S  Ml  3  Ul2 

ADVERTISING 

13.  Mast  ptadact  advertising  is  beKaa- 

abie .e  30.2  13.8  42.4  i3.« 

14.  Manuiacturers'  advertiiemeflts  are 

reliable  sources  o(  inlormation 
about  ttie  Quality  and  pertorm* 
anceot  products 2.0  14.7  12.4  M.1  2E.8 

15.  Generally  advertised  products  are 

more  dependable  tiian  aaadvar- 

lisedones. ..  4.2  34.2  19.2  319  8.5 

16.  Manutatturers' advertisements  Bsa- 

agy  present  a  trae  pKtare  ot  tba 

ptodacis  advertised 1.7  18.6  12.7  5a8  U.  1 

OTHER  MARKETING  ACTIVITIES 

17.  Generally  speaking,  ttie  products  re- 

qwred  by  the  average  tsmdy  are 
easrty  avaiUUe  at  convaaieat 
placet..... 27.1  67.2  1.4  3.4  .8 

18.  I  n  general ,  the  qualHy  at  repair  and 

maintenance  service  provided  by 
manatacturers  and  dealets  is  get- 
tn«betler. 2.8  18.1  2ai  43.5  5.5 

19.  GenaraUy,  product  guaianlees  are 

backed  by  the  manutacturerswho 

make  them  ,.  4.2  59.6  15.8  15.8  4.5 

20.  The  games  and  contests  thai  auna- 

tactwcfs  sponsor  to  eaoeaiage 
people  la  buy  tlieir  products  are 
usually  dishonest 13.6  4.6  38.7  32.0  1.1 

21.  The    American    nrarketing  system 

operates    nuKe   cMcieathr   tban 

thasc  at  other  co«ntries_ Il.O  38.7  44.E  5.1  .C 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   6.   1973  J 

United  States  Lenient  ok  Business, 

Most  Feei. 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Compared  with  the  23  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  v.-ho  predict  the  second 
Nixon  administration  will  be  '•tougher"  on 
business,  a  much  higher  77  per  cent  of  the 
public  think  there  should  be  tougher  policies 
toward  business  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government. 

One  of  the  linperlng  doubts  about  the 
stewardship  of  Mr.  NUon  in  the  White  House 
hss  been  the  charge  that  the  Hepai)>llcan  re- 
gime is  "too  close  to  big  business,"  a  worry 
expressed  by  a  57-to-20  per  cent  majority. 
Tiiese  doubts  and  suspicions  take  on  added 
significance  with  the  advent  of  the  Phase 
IIX  Nixon  economic  controls  program,  which 


accorled 


has  about 

he  continuing 

by  public 

business   is 


relies  more  on  voluntary  co!  npllance 
business  to  keep  within  statei 
price  Increases. 

Behind  the  concerns  the  pifalic 
govemnwnt  and  business  are 
decline   in   the   marks 
opinion   en   "the  job   Americin 
doing." 

One  of  the  phenomena  in 
early    1970b    is    suspicion    ab4^t 
parts  of  tl>e  establishment 
that  business  will  probably 
effectiveness  on  many  specific 
fore  confidence  is  restored. 

In  periodic  surveys  since 
Survey  has  asked  cross-sectloifs 
to  rate  American  business  on 
sions;  the  latest  was  conducted 
households  nationwide  In  late 
cross-section  was  asked : 


hi  V 


the  mistakes  that  consaai- 
make  in  buying  prrxlucts  are 
resuMaf  Hwtrown  careless- 
af  ignataaoe 

rtatten  try  to  take  adaaa- 
ot  manufacturers  and  deai- 

malting  claims  that  ar^  not 


CONSUMERISM 


seem  lo   be 

to  coasaiaei  oomplaiatt 

ttuo  tliey  weie  ia  the  parL.: 

consuoiers  have  proMems 

products  they  have  par- 

eh^ed,  it  is  usually  easy  to  get 

oorrecled 

32.  Mact  Misiness  tirras  make  a  siacari 
effi  rt  tfi  adjust  consumer  com- 
pU  nts fairly 

33.  Fram  Ihe  oansamer's  viewpoint,  the 
PM  :edares  foltaored  by  most 
IM  arfactureis  in  handling  com- 
ply nts  and  settling  grievances  at 
coipumeTS  are  not  satisfactory.. 

rism  or  the  oonsunier  cru- 
has  mt  been  an  important 
ia  cJiaagwg  busrness  prac- 

aod  procedures... 

tlader  and  the  work  that  be 

done  an  behalf  ol  consuoiefs 

been  an  important  force  in 

ing  the  practices  of  tmsi- 


ixplDitation  of  tonsamers  by 
trais  Reserves    more 
n  than  rt  ra 
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peine 


overnmeal  should  test  corn- 
brands  at  products  and 
Uie  results  of  these  tests 

av^table  to  consumers. 

nment  strould  set  mini- 
standards  ot  qa^My  for  all 

:ts  sold  toconsaaiers 

lovernnent   should    exerdse 

e  responsibility  for  regulating 

advertising,  sales,  and  aiar- 

activities  ot  auaofacturers. 

40.  A  federal  deipartmeflt  «i  oonsumer 

ection  IS  not  needed  to  piotect 

promote  the  interests  ot  ooi- 

soAers 
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"I  would  like  you  to  keep 
companies  and  management 
Am^lcan  business  For  each  arts 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  your 
tbe  Job  that  American  business 
that  area — excellent,  pretty  good , 
poor?" 
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of  tlie  public 

16  key  dimen- 

among  1,501 

December.  The 


Developing  new  products  through 
research 

Putting  in  latest  impfaaaaMots  ia 
machinery 

BoiUing  new  plaiAs  to  atoke  eoaaoa^ 
trow 

Providingenough  steady  jobs  for  people. 
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92 

89 

78 
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Pasitlva  rating 

1972     1966 

per-      par-  Change 

cant     cant  parte nt 


Providing  |ob  openings  for  minorities..  49 

Paying  good  wages  and  salaries 48 

Paying  oat  adeq  uate  dividends  to  sloch- 

hoidars 42 

Providing   stockholders   with   sound 

investment  opportunities 42 

Bringing  better  quality  products  to 

American  people -  42 

Offering  young  people  chance  to  get 

ahead 41 

Dealing  fairly  with  labor  unions 41 

Allowing    people   to    use   their    full 

creative  abilities 34 

Really  caring  about  the  individual 22 

Helpini  care  tor  workers  displaced  by 

autcfflation 19 

Keeping  profits  at  reasonable  levels 19 

Keeping  down  cost  of  living 10 


57 
72 

56 

56 

75 

73 
56 

62 
39 

40 
46 
21 


-8 

-24 

-14 
-14 
-33 

-32 

-15 

-28 
-17 

-21 
-27 
-11 


The  areas  of  greatest  slippage  In  business 
reputation  can  be  found  in  a  perceived  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  products  and 
services  offered  to  the  public — ^the  root  of 
the  current  surge  of  consumerism  In  tlie 
country. 

At  the  bott<»n  of  the  buslneee  credibility 
list  ai«  two  highly  sensitive  items:  Its  rec- 
ord on  keying  down  the  cost  of  living  and 
keeping  profits  at  reasonable  levels.  Never  a 
source  of  high  credibility  for  business,  Its 
reputation  on  prices  and  profits  has  now 
reached  its  lowest  level  since  1966. 

These  specific  areas  of  public  doubts  con- 
cerning American  business  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  overwhelming  feeling  in  the 
country  that  the  federal  government  shotild 
be  "tougher"  rather  than  "easier"  on  busi- 
ness in  the  next  four  years. 

The  cnross-sectlon  was  asked : 

"In  the  next  four  years,  do  you  think  the 
NlxoiQ  adminlBtration  wlU  be  tougher  on  big 
business,  easier,  or  about  the  way  It  was  In 
the  first  four  years?"  and 

"Do  you  feel  the  Nixon  administration  in 
the  next  foiu:  years  should  be  tougher  on 
big  business,  easier,  or  no  tougher  or  easier 
than  it  was  in  the  first  four  years?" 


[In  percent] 


Will  be 


Should 
be 


Tougher 

Easier 

About  same. 
Not  sure 


23 

77 

10 

1 

56 

13 

11 

9 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  Feb.  8,  1973] 

BT7SINESS'  Community  Role  Faulted 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

As  well  as  being  broadly  criticized  for  the 
way  it  runs  its  affairs,  as  the  Harris  Survey 
has  reported,  American  business  is  more 
severely  criticized  for  what  is  perceived  as 
a  lack  of  contribution  to  the  communities 
In  which  business  is  located. 

In  a  recent  survey,  questions  were  asked 
about  12  areas  of  community  activity  by  busi- 
nesses. Business  only  received  credit  from  a 
majority  of  the  public  for  "being  a  real  help" 
In  three  areas:  "building  up  the  community" 
1 59  percent],  "backing  scientific  progress" 
1 53  per  cent],  and  "supporting  colleges  and 
universities"   [51  per  cent]. 

In  all  three  areas,  however,  as  in  every  other 
area,  public  confidence  levels  today  are  far 
below  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  greatest  slippage  since  1966  in  busi- 
ness' rating  as  "being  a  real  help"  has  been 
most  acute  in  these  categories:  "working  for 
good  government"  \from  70  to  42  per  cent\; 
"supporting  education  [from  73  to  48  per 
cent]  1  "setting  an  example  of  good  citizen- 
ship for  the  young"  [from  66  to  42  per  cent]; 
"helping  the  needy"  [from  61  to  39  per  cent]; 
and  "supporting  hospitals"  [from  64  to  43  per 
cent]. 

CXIX 681— Part  9 


The  lowest  civic  marks  for  busliieaB  cen- 
tered on  "oontndling  air  and  w«ter  pollu- 
tion," wbwe,  by  57  to  24  per  cent,  ttie  public 
thinks  business  baa  been  "not  mucb  help." 
Along  with  wtiat  the  public  seea  as  deteriora- 
tion al  product  quality  and  consumer  serv- 
ices, a  low  rating  for  Its  efforts  to  protect  the 
environment  is  at  the  center  of  the  public 
confidence  crisis  now  confronting  American 
business. 

|l«  percent] 

1972    1966  Change 

Building  up  community 59  80  —21 

Backing  scientific  progress 53  64  —11 

Supporting  colleges 51  68  —17 

Supporting  education 48  73  —25 

Supporting  cultural  activities 45  62  —17 

Supporting  hospitals 43  64  —21 

Working  for  good  government... 42  70  —28 

Setting  example  of  citizenship  IM  young—  42  66  —24 

Helping  the  needy 39  61  -22 

Helping  minority  groups „  37  43  —6 

Controlling  water  pollutioa 25  26  —1 

Controlling  air  pollution . JU  26  —2 

Periodically  since  196^.  the  Harris  Survey 
has  asked  nationwide  cress  sections  of  the 
public  to  assess  the  part  business  plays  in  the 
local  community.  Most  recently,  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  1,502  was  asked  In  late  December: 

"In  most  communities,  businessmen  are 
active  in  many  civic  activities.  Do  you  think 
businessmen  have  been  a  real  help,  or  not 
much  help,  here  in  these  areas?" 

There  were  signs  of  sonte  positive  public 
response  to  new  environmental  programs  by 
some  businesses.  But  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  while  the  economy  has  been  recov- 
ering and  public  worries  about  unemploy- 
ment and  prices  have  abated,  public  opinion 
of  the  contributions  of  business  to  local  com- 
munities has  not  l>een  rising. 

A  key  question  is  whether  the  public  thinks 
business  should  take  the  lead  in  civic  and 
community  affairs.  When  the  public  was 
asked  this  question,  the  answer  was  In  the 
affirmative,  78  to  10  per  cent.  Asked  why 
they  felt  that  way,  more  than  60  per  cent 
indicated  that  business  has  the  power  to  get 
things  done  and  therefore  ought  to  be  active. 

Some  of  the  public's  disenchantment  with 
business  in  the  community  might  be  related 
to  similar  disenchantment  with  local  gov- 
ernment and  politicians. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  people 
want  business  to  become  more  active  In  com- 
munity leadership,  they  also  believe  busi- 
ness is  doing  less  than  before.  This  creates 
a  sense  of  public  frustration  that  breeds 
alienation,  a  development  that  may  prove 
important  in  the  politics  of  the  1970s. 

For  business,  the  stakes  are  particularly 
high.  A  failure  to  realize  the  public's  ex- 
pectations at  the  community  level  ultimately 
could  lead  to  a  reversal  of  public  opposition 
to  severe  goverrunent  controls  over  business. 
In  this  event,  business  could  find  itself  un- 
der intensified  attack  from  consumer  groups 
advocating  stricter  government  regulation 
of  major  business  functions. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  12,  1973] 

United  States  Wants  More  From  Btjsiness 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

It  is  for  "errors  of  omission"  that  the  pub- 
lic is  critical  of  American  business  these  days. 
Public  aspirations  for  business  are  directed 
as  much  toward  humanistic  goals — such  as 
"raising  moral  standards,"  "raising  living 
standards  around  the  world,"  or  "enabling 
people  to  use  their  talents  creatively" — as 
they  are  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
goods  and  services  turned  out  by  business. 

This  is  why  77  per  cent  of  the  public  want 
the  Nixon  administration  to  be  "tougher  on 
business"  in  the  next  four  years. 

The  sharp  rise  in  public  expectations  for 
business  in  a  wide  assortment  of  areas 
hitherto  regarded  as  public  responsibilities 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  modern  American  public  opinion. 


Its  origins  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
sharply  diminished  confidence  the  public  has 
in  politics  and  government,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  people  prefer  to  see  many  of  soci- 
ety's problems  solved  by  joint  private  public 
efforts. 

Periodically,  since  1966,  the  Harris  Survey 
has  asked  nationwide  cross  sections  of  the 
public  about  the  propriety  of  business  being 
Involved  In  16  key  public  are««. 

Her^  are  the  trends  In  the  answers  to 
this  question,  ariced  again  recently  of  a 
cross  section  of  1,501  households  nationwide: 
"Do  you  think  [read  list]  is  a  problem  that 
businessmen  and  companies  should  give  some 
special  leadership  to,  or  not?" 

I  In  percent  J 


Should  give 
laadarship 


1972    1971      1966 


89 

69 

83 

76 

84 

74 

85 

73 

81 

69 

81 

69 

74 

43 

70 

63 

70 

71 

64 

42 

67 

50 

64 

48 

61 

55 

52 

37 

50 

34 

43 

17 

Controlling  air,  water  pollution ^  92 

Eliminating  depressions 88 

Rebuilding  cities. 85 

Enabling  people  to  use  creative  tolents  luUy.  85 

Eliminating  racial  discrimination 84 

Wiping  out  poverty .:  83 

Raising  living  standards  around  the  world.  80 

Finding  disease  cures .■  76 

Giving  college  education  to  all  qualified .-  75 

Controlling  crime 73 

Cutting  highway  accidents j  72 

Raising  moral  standards :  70 

Reducing  threat  of  war ;  68 

Eliminating  religious  prejudice 63 

Cutting  government  redfape 57 

Controlling  population  growth 44 


The  change  over  the  last  seven  years  In 
every  case  has  been  toward  wanting  to  see 
business  more  Involved  in  every  area.  Basic- 
ally, this  public  mandate  centers  on  three 
types   of   perceived   business   responsibility: 

"niose  areas  where  business  can  do  a  job 
directly  within  its  own  companies,  such  as 
controlling  pollution;  using  people's  talents 
creatively;  eliminating  racial  and  religious 
discrimination;   or  producing  safer  cars. 

Those  areas  where  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate can  have  an  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  world,  such  as  raising  living 
standards  around  the  world,  rebuilding  cities, 
or  eliminating  economic  depressions. 

Areas  in  which  business  can  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow,  such  as  raising 
moral  standards  and  controlling  crime. 

A  majority  of  the  public  now  thinks  mod- 
ern corporate  leadership  should  have  a  point 
of  view  on  nearly  all  major  issues  facing 
society — whether  or  not  they  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  business — Including  v^ar, 
education,    and    finding    cures    for    disease. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  past,  when  such 
natters  were  not  identified  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  private  sector. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  public  has 
expected  more  from  business,  however,  it  also 
has  rated  business  leadership  lower  on  its 
performance  in  these  broad  social  areas:  "As 
far  as  you  know,  has  business  helped  solve 
the  problem  of  [read  list]  or  not?" 

I  In  percenti 


Has  helped 
1972    1971 

1966 

-Rebuilding  cities 

60 
52 
50 
47 
41 
41 
40 
36 
35 
29 
28 
23 
21 
21 
18 
II 

62 
54 
49 
53 
46 
36 
38 
28 
39 
28 
24 
24 
23 
19 
18 
12 

76 

Raising  hvmg  standards  around  world 

Eliinmalinj  lacial  discrimination 

61 

S8 

Finding  disease  cures 

71 

Enabling  people  to  use  creative  talents  fully 
Eliminating  depressions 

65 
75 

Gving  college  education  to  all  qualified... 
Contiolling  air  and  water  pollution 

Vvipinp  out  poverty 

65 

35 
63 

Cuttin)!  h^iihwsy  accidents 

Eliniin.t'tnc  rel.gicus  piejudice _. 

Controllinp  crime     .                   ..     ..     ,. 

29 

34 

V 

Raising  moral  standards 

?9 

ContrsHins  p^.pulatinn  growth 

Reducing  threat  ol  war 

23 

n 

IS 
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Again,  the  trend  has  been  almost  iml- 
formly  down  In  the  respect  people  hold  for 
the  Job  business  la  doing  In  the  broader 
social  areas.  A  slight  turnaround  was  reg- 
istered last  year  on  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and,  In  a  year  of  economic  recovery,  on 
eliminating  depressions. 

The  subject  might  be  debated  long  and 
hard  whether  these  broad  areas  of  public  re- 
sponsibility are  a  proper  basis  on  which  to 
Judge  American  business  In  1973. 

But  the  people  themselves  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  are.  And,  if  business 
leadership  does  not  speak  out  on  them  and 
offer  more  in  the  way  of  possible  solutions, 
American  business  may  find  Itself  even  more 
on  the  defensive  than  it  Is  today. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  Mar  15, 

19731 

Business  Acts  To  Quench  Consumer  Fire 

Washington,  March  14. — Big  business  Is 
mounting  a  national  campaign  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  man  on  the  street  and 
bUmt  increasing  federal  involvement  In  con- 
sumer affairs. 

Invitations  have  been  Issued  by  Henry 
Ford  n  to  the  country's  1,300  largest  com- 
panies to  support  an  organization  called  the 
Committee  for  Constructive  Consumerism, 
which  has  headquarters  at  the  offices  of  the 
Council  of  Better  Btisiness  Bureaus,  In  Man- 
hattan. 

Leo  Beebe,  executive  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  it  was  started  in  part  because 
"the  image  of  American  business  is  so  low 
you  can  hardly  sec  It. 

"Businesses  arc  not  saints  and  the  cus- 
tomer may  get  damned  disenchanted  with 
some  of  their  action,  so  the  committee  was 
set  up  to  act  as  sort  of  the  rubber  mat 
around  the  spittoon." 

Beebe  said  "Consumerism  started  from 
poor  goods  and  services  to  become  a  fire  that 
has  got  to  be  put  out." 

But  the  way  to  quench  It,  he  insisted 
would  be  by  better  performance  by  American 
business,  rather  than  government  interven- 
tion in  the  marlcetplace. 

"Voluntary  self -regulation  is  worth  trying 
in  spaces  in  consumerism,  but  one  of  the  In- 
sidious things  Is  that  there  has  been  less 
and  less  voluntary  self -regulation  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  collective  government  action." 
he  said. 

The  committee's  budget  for  its  first  year  is 
$7.2  million,  of  which  $3  million  is  for  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign.  The  remainder 
is  being  turned  over  to  the  134  local  better 
business  bureaus  in  the  nation's  largest 
,  cities. 

Robert  Pearson,  a  vice  president  of  the 
council,  said  the  $4.2  million  is  to  be  spent 
as  "pump  priming  money"  to  strengthen  local 
programs  and  personnel. 

Education  programs  to  Increase  the  so- 
phistication of  consumers  are  being  con- 
ducted in  Toledo  and  Detroit,  he  said,  while 
in  Buffalo  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  assisted  In  bringing  local  consumer  pro- 
tection agencies  together  into  a  unit  with  a 
single  phone  number  "to  eliminate  con- 
fusion." 

"This  is  a  move  that  we're  actively  sup- 
porting thru  the  council  and  the  committee 
that  could  well  be  copied  elsewhere  '  Pearson 
said. 

He  conceded  that  both  consumer  advocates 
and  buslne'ismen  have  in  recent  years  crit- 
icized the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  for 
not  acting  forcefully  enough  on  behalf  of 
complaining  customers. 

"Even  Henry  Ford  had  his  doubts  at  first," 
Pearson  said.  But  a  decision  was  made  to  use 
the  local  bureaus  "as  a  platform  on  which 
to  build,  altho  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Better  Business  Bureau  needs  to  be 
honed  up." 

"It's  too  early  to  tell  how  successful  It 
[the  campaign]   will  be,  but   It's  certainly 


worth  trying,"  Beebe,  a  retired  vice  president 
of  Phllco-Ford,  said.  "If  we  ca at  get  the  Job 
done  voluntarily  lets  do  It  m  Ith  something 
like  a  Consumer  Protection  Ag  ;ncy.' 

Congressional  efforts  to  create 
consumer  protection  agency 
last  year,  but  advocates  are  _j 
this  session.  Outlook  for  passaf  e 
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STAFF    ANALYSIS    OF    THE. 

Replies  numbering   181 
response  to  Senator  Moss'  invK^tlon 
imately  20 'i  of  these  replies 
whose  primary  business  concefns 
facture   of   corporate    and 
rather    than    consumer 
they  were  able  to  Include  little 
directly  applicable  to  the  scop  ; 
ect.  In  addition,  5  companies 
the  300  requested  the 
tlclpate  In  the  survey  andVheli 
have  also  been  printed  in  App  ;ndlx 

Nearly  all  of  the  companie  i 
expressed  gratitude  at  the 
tended    by    Senator    Moss, 
among  corporate  leaders  in  th( 
to  reflect  the  Senator's  view, 
the  original  letter,  that  too  little 
Is  paid  to  the  "good  guys"  in 
commerce,   and   the   chance 
sumer-oriented  programs  was 
thuslastlcally  in  almost  every 
letters  offered   the   view   that 
challenge   of  consumerism 
sound  business  practice,  and 
the  marketplace  Is  reflected 
ness  and  ability  of  manufacturers 
quality  goods  and  services 
consumer  demands  outside 
search,  development  and  prodilctlon 

Not  all  of  the  replies  were  ^ 
operative,  however.  One  major 
declined  to  offer  any  positive 
behalf  of  the  consumer,  instead 
iterating  an  old  position 
class  action  legislation.  Excep; 
standing  report  submitted  by 
companies  engaged  In   the 
cigarettes  declined  to  . 
ters  carried  unfavorable 
consumerism     in     general — 
consumers  are  not  usually  quajifled 

out   against   corporate    ^ 

not'  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
trlcacles  of  industrial 
agement,  or  refuse  to 
consumer-oriented    programs 
Overall,   however,  the   responses 
prepared  and  a  genuinely  helf ful 
tion  to  the  goal  of  the  project. 

The  report  Is  designed  to 
tentlon  of  the  general  public 
the  more  unique  and  notew<^rthy 
undertaken    by    various 
zations  In  behalf  of  consumers 
purposes    of    publicizing    thea  s 
ventures,  but  to  encourage 
grams  among  all  Industrial 
The  body  of  the  report  is  limited 
cussion  of  Impressive  program  3 
the  participating  companies, 
section  on  product  safety,  no 
tion  has  been  devoted  to  . 
benefits  arising  out  of  product 
and  development,  new  technolfcgli 
lined  production  techniques, 
of  the  report  is  Instead  upon 
the  major  corporations  towar< 
grams  and  efforts  of  service  to 
Ing  public. 

The  report  is  divided  Into 
dealing  with  areas  of  consumi  r 
which  leading  manufacturers 
viable  programs  and  solutions 
panics  sent  no  specially  prepared 
memorandum,  Instead  relying 
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It   proved   Impossible   and 
print  each  contribution  In  its  . 
sldering  the  huge  quantities  of 
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pictures,  prints  or  other  graphl(s 
Included.  Reports  prepared  p 
the  use  of  the  committee  were 
in  Appendix  C,  however. 
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Although  the  focus  of  this 
directed  towards  product 
do  exist  some  noteworthy 
facturlng  efforts  geared 
sumer  safety  In  the  use  of 

examples  of  how  corporate 

be  Interpreted  In  this  vital  are(, 
are  discussed  In  this  section  oi 

Deere  and  Company  reported 
forts  In  pioneering  tractor  i 
finally  rewarded  by  a  million  „_ 
program   designed   to   publicize 
over  protection  product.  Late 
company  expects  to  Introduce  a 
tlonal  and  full-shielded  power 
pier   to   replace   traditional 

shields  which  have  proved  v. 

ers  have  apparently  found  thes< 
coupler  shields  Inconvenient, 
moved  them  from  tractors, 
themselves  to  possible  injury.  _ 
according  to  the  company,  does 
with  the  operation  of  the  co\ 
reduce  the  hazards  to  farmers. 

Saab-Scanla  perfected  a  new 
installation  on  its  1972  model  c 
withstand  damage  to  the  auto' 
tems  In  Impacts  of  five  mph  In  tL 
rear  collisions  of  two  and   onu 

These   meet  the   National   

Safety  Administration  standard! 
go   into  effect   on    1973   automi  i. 
maintains  that  In  tests  no  dam^ 
recorded  to  either  the  safety  sy: 
car  or  to  the  car  itself,  and  that 
pllshment    exceeds    federal 
year  ahead  of  time. 

In  the  area  of  food   product  i 
reported  that  its  cans  now 
warning  concerning  the  potentitj^ 
sharp,  raw-edge  can  lids.  The 
troduced  on  June  1,  a  guard 
signed  to  remedy  potential  hL_ 
working  toward  a  triple-fold  Ud 
completely  eliminate  the   raw 
cans.  This  new  lid  wUl  repo 
marketed  in  the  near  future 

H.  J.  Heinz  has  pioneered  . 
guard  baby  food  containers  by 
velopment  of  a  new  vacuimi 
the  button  is  depressed,  the 
are  safely  sealed;  when  it  Is  up,  . 
spoiled   or  otherwise   unsafe   fo 
tion.   The    company   reports   thi 
Instructions  detailing  the  propel 
vacuum  button  are  Included  oi, 
container. 

Manufacturers  can  also  bring 
bear  within  Industry  for  safe  con 
ucts,  or  practices  that  will  ensuJe 
safety.  Pittsburgh  Paint  and 
organize  the  Consumer  Safety 
mission  in   1970,   which  helped 
home    safety    by    supporting 
legislation  at  the  state  level 
of  safety  glazing  materials  In 
ardous  locations.  Glazed  matt.- 
apt   to  cause   Injury   because   of 
tendency  to  shatter  or  splinter 
The  CSGC  has  already  supportec 
legislation    in    15    states,    and 
seventeen  more  bills  in  1972-3. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECtIoN 

The   challenge   of  envlronmeqtal 
tion  has  become  a  crucial  issue 
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sumers,  and  various  manufacturers  reported 
their  efforts  to  meet  consumer  demands  for 
a  clean,  waste  free  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  major  aluminum  manufacturers  re- 
cently Initiated  efforts  to  reclaim  and  recycle 
all-aluminum  products.  In  1970  Reynolds 
Metals  began  an  Intensive  aluminum  re- 
cycling campaign  with  reclamation  centers 
m  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Phoe- 
nix. Houston,  New  York  City,  Newark, 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  new- 
est center  was  opened  In  Seattle  In  1972.  In 
addition  eleven  mobile  reclamation  centers 
have  begun  operation  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  the 
northwest.  The  company  maintains  that  its 
500  collection  points  cover  the  areas  of  the 
United  States  in  which  some  95%  of  all 
aluminum  cans  are  consumed.  Reynolds  also 
noted  that  the  number  of  aluminum  cans 
that  have  been  turned  In  since  they  began 
the  program  has  Jumped  from  10  million  In 
1968  to  some  750  million  In  1971.  The  com- 
pany pays  10^  a  pound  for  aluminum  cans 
or  clean  household  scrap  aluminum. 

Alcoa  began  reclamation  and  recycling  test 
programs  In  1970  In  San  Diego,  Dallsis,  and 
Port  Worth.  Through  the  program,  entitled 
"Yes  We  Can",  scrap  aluminum  Is  purchased 
by  metals  dealers  and  resold  to  Alcoa.  The 
scrap  value  of  aluminum  is  $200  per  ton,  a 
price  that  the  company  believes  encourages 
participation  by  both  consumers  and  second- 
ary scrap  dealers.  Two  other  major  can  pro- 
ducers, American  Can  and  National  Can  re- 
ported that  they  have  opened  scrap  collection 
centers  at  each  of  their  manufacturing  loca- 
tions. The  Miller  Brewing  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Philip  Morris,  uses  all  aluminum 
cans  which  are  fully  recyclable,  and  plans  to 
initiate  grants  to  minority  entrepreneurs  to 
start  reclamation  centers. 

Improved  waste  disposal  techniques  also 
contribute  to  environmental  protection.  In 
its  paper  mill  In  Halsey,  Oregon,  American 
Can  has  opened  an  experimental  process  to 
transfer  recycled  water  to  cornfields  for  Ir- 
rigation purposes.  The  National  Can  Com- 
pany reported  Its  participation.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Industries,  In  preparing  waste 
disposal  demonstration  projects  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Proctor  and 
Gamble  reported  a  program  directed  at  en- 
vironmental preservation  Involving  the  com- 
bination of  domestic  sewage  with  pulp  mill 
waste  In  a  single  plant  In  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. The  company  reported  that  this  proj- 
ect was  considered  a  success.  Another  Philip 
Morris  subsidiary,  the  Nlcolet  Paper  Com- 
pany, has  buUt  a  waste  water  treatment  fa- 
cility to  clean  Industrial  waste  water  before 
It  returns  to  the  Fox  River  near  its  plant  In 
Wisconsin,  and  Philip  Morris'  American 
Safety  Razor  division  has  constructed  a  fil- 
tration system  that  returns  waste  water  to 
Virginia's  Middle  River  cleaner  than  when  it 
was  removed  for  industrial  use. 

Several  manufacturers  reported  participa- 
tion In  reforestation  programs.  The  Saint 
Regis  Paper  Company  grows  and  distributes 
seed  to  independent  tree  farmers  principally 
In  the  south.  The  company  reported  that 
more  than  10  million  seedlings  are  distrib- 
uted every  year  under  this  program.  United 
States  Gypsum  is  also  Involved  in  a  refores- 
tation program  in  Mississippi  which  would 
provide  replanting  of  1250  acres  of  flood- 
ravaged  land  over  the  next  25  years.  The 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods  Division  of  Norton  Si- 
mon Incorporated  has  also  cooperated  with 
the  Forest  Service  In  establishing  three  Na- 
tional Children's  Forests,  special  areas  In 
existing  national  forests  that  will  be  re- 
planted with  trees  donated  by  Hunt-Wesson 
In  the  name  of  consumers  who  send  In  proof 
of  purchase  seals  from  nine  Hunt-Wesson 
products.  Over  one  million  trees  have  been 
purchased  for  planting  In  response  to  this 
program. 


Landscape  beautlficatlon  programs  have 
been  implemented  by  several  companies  in 
response  to  consumer  demands  for  environ- 
mental protection.  Most  of  the  major  oil 
companies  reported  some  form  of  program 
or  policy  designed  to  upgrade  both  appear- 
ance and  service  of  their  retail  outlets. 

Recent  pollution  problems  have  led  to  new 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  to  develop 
systems  designed  to  detect  and  prevent  pipe- 
line and  drilling  well  blowouts.  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  has  developed  a  new 
Inspection  tool  designed  to  detect  both  In- 
ternal and  external  corrosion  In  domestic 
pipelines.  The  company  has  installed  metal 
plates  Into  the  lines  which  aid  In  detection 
of  corrosion  at  certain  sections  In  the  lines 
and  hopefully  will  head  off  pipeline  bursts 
and  prevent  oil  pollution.  Tenneco  Incor- 
porated described  a  system  designed  to  con- 
trol oil  blowouts  In  off  shore  drilling  wells. 
By  Implementing  a  crimping  device  in  the 
tubing  which  transfers  oil  to  the  well  head, 
a  sealing  plug  can  be  formed  which  halts 
the  flow  of  the  oil  to  a  head  that  has  been 
damaged.  After  the  plug  is  properly  placed 
the  well  is  "kUled"  by  pouring  drilling  mud 
through  the  tubing  to  the  core  of  the  oil 
well. 

To  combat  the  growing  problem  of  air 
pollution  National  Distillers  has  shifted  to 
low  sulphur  fuels  for  steam  generation  In 
its  power  plants.  They  also  maintain  that 
the  water  taken  from  Kentucky  streams  for 
distilling  purposes  is  returned  to  the  streams 
"cleaner  than  when  It  was  taken  out." 

LeEullng  manufacturers  discussed  many 
other  programs  dealing  with  environmental 
preservation  which  are  of  Interest  to  con- 
sumers. In  the  area  of  pesticides  control,  the 
Agway  Chemical  Corporation  has  produced 
control  guide  lists  containing  information 
about  the  proper  use  of  pesticides,  the  cor- 
rect time  and  place  for  application,  and 
other  relevant  information  designed  to  com- 
bat chemical  abuses.  Delmonte  included  a 
comment  regarding  their  use  of  non-chem- 
ical pesticides  whenever  and  wherever  prac- 
tical. Alternative  methods  to  pest  control 
Include  cultural  control,  cultivation  of  crops 
where  pests  are  not  present,  physical  con- 
trols such  as  field  flooding  and  use  of  eco- 
logical barriers.  Insect  resistant  plants  and 
other  biological  control  methods. 

The  Atlantic-Rlchfield  Oil  company  spon- 
sors a  Clean  Air  Caravan  In  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  around  the  country.  Vans  equipped 
with  pollution  measuring  devices  offer  pollu- 
tion control  information  to  Interested  con- 
sumers, and  present  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  automotive  pollution  tests  for  the 
public.  VS.  Gypsum  reported  that  em- 
ployees at  its  Alabaster,  Michigan  plant  con- 
verted a  dumping  area  into  a  nine  hole  golf 
course.  The  IngersoU-Rand  company  noted 
its  various  efforts  to  combat  noise  pollution 
by  muffling  demolition  tools  and  contribut- 
ing articles  on  noise  pollution  control  sug- 
gestions for  consumers  through  Its  Com- 
pressed Air  Magazine  subsidiary. 

The  Lever  Brothers  company  has  taken  an 
interesting  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
water  jxjllutlon  by  launching  a  "Clean  Water 
Campaign"  In  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Lever  campaign  Is  the  company 
commitment  of  two  cents  from  each  package 
of  Its  ten  leading  detergent  brands  sold  In 
Wisconsin  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Elxtension  program  for  the  study  of  wat«r 
pollution  abatement  methods.  Lever  made  an 
initial  $10,000  contribution  against  sales  to 
get  the  program  started,  and  reported  that  a 
favorable  public  response  In  Wisconsin  could 
lead  to  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
campaign  into  other  areafi. 

Heinz  listed  a  number  of  pollution  abate- 
ment studies  and  projects  designed  to  pro- 
duce better  waste  disposal  methods  In  loca- 
tions such  as  Tracy,  California  and  Los 
Angeles. 


CONSUMER    EDUCATION 


Labeling  procedures — Food  products 
Among  consumers  today  there  exists  a 
growing  demand  for  Informative  labeling 
of  ingredients,  nutrients  and  calories  con- 
tained in  packaged  and  processed  food  prod- 
ucts. Most  of  the  participating  food  manu- 
facturers are  adopting.  If  they  have  not  al- 
ready adopted,  labeling  policies  geared  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs.  Nutrltiv-e  and  In- 
gredient Information  is  now  printed  on  the 
side  panel  of  each  package  of  Kellogg's  cere- 
als, along  with  a  chart  detailing  vitamin  and 
mineral  values  of  the  product  with  and  with- 
out milk  and  sugar.  The  Coca-Cola  company 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  ingredient  labeling 
on  all  carbonated  beverage  products  and 
fruit  drinks.  Coke's  Pood  Division  has  begun 
labeling  fruit  Juice  percentages  contained  in 
each  of  its  Hl-C  products. 

Other  major  food  producers,  such  as 
Quaker,  Delmonte,  Libby's  and  Campbells 
list  Ingredients  on  packages,  as  well  as  an 
offer  to  consumers  for  further  Information 
upon  request.  The  Best  Foods  division  of 
CPS  has  instituted  a  policy  of  nutritional 
labeling  on  products  such  as  Hellman's 
mayonnaise  and  Sklppy  peanut  butter,  foods 
that  are  produced  under  standards  of  iden- 
tity. CPC  also  offers  a  booklet  containing 
nutritional  analysis  of  the  company's  food 
products.  An  informative,  free  product  anal- 
ysis of  the  company's  food  products.  An  in- 
formative, free  product  analysis  booklet  is 
produced  by  Delmonte,  and  includes  nutri- 
tional and  caloric  values  of  most  of  their 
products,  as  well  as  recommended  daily  nu- 
tritional requirements  according  to  age,  sex, 
height  and  weight  and  a  summary  of  the 
functions  of  various  nutrients  contained  In 
Delmonte  products. 

According  to  their  report.  General  Poods 
follows  basically  the  same  nutrition  labeling 
policy  as  its  competitors.  The  company  did 
mention  labeling  of  caloric  content,  and 
grams  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats  that 
appear  In  each  average  serving  of  each  prod- 
uct. General  Foods  also  has  adopted  a  jxjlicy 
of  explaining  the  function  of  each  additive 
and  Ingredient  In  its  food  products. 

H.  J.  Heinz  has  published  extensive  infor- 
mation detailing  nutritional  composition  of 
Its  food  products  which  Is  available  upon 
request  from  the  company.  One  of  the  Heinz 
publications,  entitled  Nutritional  Data,  has 
become  an  Integral  teaching  aid  in  a  large 
number  of  American  medical  schools. 
Labeling — Cleaning  products 

Ingredient  labeling  on  cleaning  products 
also  assists  consumers  in  finding  the  most 
suitable  product  for  household  needs.  The 
Armour-Dial  division  of  Greyhound  reported 
that  It  prints  all  Ingredients  on  three  of  its 
major  products.  The  company  has  adopted  a 
labeling  policy  for  new  products  that  pro- 
vides for  Information  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  the  cleanser,  plus  an  analysis  of  what 
the  product  will  not  do,  as  well  as  what  It 
can  accomplish. 

Labeling — Pharmaceuticals 

Precise  labeling  of  prescription  drugs  helps 
to  assure  their  safe  use  by  both  medical  per- 
sonnel and  consumers.  Several  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  reported  identification  pol- 
icies designed  to  maximize  the  amount  of 
Information  available  to  consumers  In  order 
to  promote  proper  vise  of  the  product. 

Ell  Lilly  prints  a  code  symbol  on  each  tab- 
let, and  all  labels  of  suppositories  and  oral 
suspension  powders  Identify  the  ingredients 
In  the  particular  product  which  according  to 
the  company,  allows  for  Immediate  antidotal 
analysis  In  case  of  emergencies.  Trademarked 
Identl-code,  this  system  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  more  precise  coding  policies  In  effect  in 
the  Industry. 

Lilly  also  has  Instituted  a  system  of  unit 
dosage  known  as  Identl-dose  by  which  sin- 
gle doses  of  selected  medicines  are  Individ- 
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\ially  packaged.  The  company  maintains  that 
this  system  provides  for  easier,  safer  and  less 
wasteful  distribution  of  medicines  In  hospi- 
tals and  offices  which  handle  large  quan- 
tities. 

Schering-Plough  prints  color  codes  on  the 
labels  of  all  Its  prescription  products,  and 
code  letters  on  tablets  and  capsules  In  order 
to  facilitate  Identification. 

Dating  procedure.'^ 

Open  dating  of  food  products  has  become 
more  widespread  due  to  consumer  demand. 
Code  dating  is  being  phased  out  in  favor 
of  comprehensible  open  dating  aimed  more 
speclflcally  at  the  consximer  rather  than  the 
retailer.  Land  O'  Lakes  and  the  Continental 
Baking  Division  of  ITT  are  two  corporate 
concerns  currently  experimenting  with  open 
dating  policies  on  all  food  products.  Manu- 
facturing dates  are  clearly  marked  on  both 
shipping  cartons  and  Individual  packages 
of  Kellogg's  cereal  products.  Oscar-Mayer 
prUits  a  freshness  expiration  date  on  all 
units. 

In  most  cases,  consumers  respond  favor- 
ably to  an  open,  legible  dating  system  which 
provides  the  freshest  available  food  products 
on  grocery  shelves.  Code  dating  and  restric- 
tion of  manufacturing  dates  to  shipping 
containers  leaves  the  responsibility  for  prod- 
uct freshness  In  the  hands  of  the  retailer 
rather  than  the  Individual  consumer.  Hope- 
fully more  manufacturers  will  adopt  open 
dating  policies  where  and  when  feasible, 
as  a  response  to  the  consumer  demand  for 
high  quality  food  products. 

Nutrition  education  and  enrichment 

Several  leading  food  manufacturers  offer 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  consxmners.  The  PUlsbury  company 
is  cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  a  program  offering  proteln- 
rlch  lysine  flour  to  low-Income  consumers. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  particular  effort, 
which  has  been  Initiated  In  three  test  cities, 
is  currently  imder  review  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Hunt-Wesson,  a  divi- 
sion of  Norton-Simon,  has  continued  Its 
successful  low-cost  cookery  program,  which 
offers  information  on  nutritional  values  of  Its 
products,  meal  preparation  plans,  and  ad- 
vice about  smart  buying  In  the  marketplace. 
Hunts  Computerized  Menu  Plan  is  a  unique 
program  geared  toward  family  meal  plan- 
ning with  emphasis  upon  nutritional  food 
preparation  according  to  family  size,  life 
style,  food  budget  and  personal  preferences 
of  each  family  subscribing  to  the  program. 

Other  impressive  policies  and  programs 
exist  to  combat  malnutrition  among  low- 
Income  groups.  CPC  organized  a  Food  Im- 
provement Nutrition  Development  program 
to  produce  low  cost,  high  nutrition  foods 
for  use  In  developing  areas  where  malnutri- 
tion is  a  serious  problem.  A  cereal  for  young 
children  and  Infants  was  produced  for  distri- 
bution In  Colopibia:  another  high  nutri- 
tion product  for  children  Is  being  used  In 
Brazil. 

In  Its  efforts  to  combat  malnutrition  the 
Star-Kist  division, of  Heinz  cooperated  with 
the  Southwestern  Engineering  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  In  formation  of  the  Ocean  Har- 
vest Company.  Ocean  Harvest  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  pilot  production  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrates  designed  for  incorporation 
Into  other  food  sources  as  a  remedy  for  nu- 
tritional deflclences.  No  test  site  for  those 
products  was  listed.  Ralston-Purina  also  re- 
ported experiments  in  protein  enriched  ce- 
real product  designed  to  alleviate  nutritional 
deficiencies.  Quaker  Oats  has  sponsored  a  se- 
ries of  nutrition  education  messages  for  dis- 
tribution to  educational  television  stations. 
Delmonte  cooperated  with  the  University  of 
California  In  production  and  dfctrlbution  of 
public  service  films  for  viewiiig  around  the 
state.  The  company  has  also  participated  In 
nutrition  counseling  to  the  San  Francisco 
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Bay  Area  alcoholism  progran 
signed  a  low-cost  menu  and 
purchasing,  storage  and  prc^ 
ures  as  a  contribution  to  the 
program. 

The  Nabisco  Company  has 
service  announcements 
consumer    education    r„ 
needs.  A  series  of  two-mrnute 
the  final  stage  of  production 
trlbuted  to  all  U.S.  radio  sta... 
Includes  interviews  with  note  I 
perts  and  deals  with  general 
vitamin  and  nutritional 
of  these  messages  will  be 
audiences — teenagers 

wives,  older  persons,  and 

menis  of  the  overall  consum(  r 
entire  series  will  be  translate 
prior  to  distribution. 

General  Poods  has  been  „^._ 
Information  to  schools  for  usi 
nomics  classes.  The  company 
the  National  4-H  Pood  Ni 
Involving  over  700,000  cUib 
tritlon  education  projects  each 

SAFETY   EDUCATIO  I 

Efforts  of  leading 
motlng  the  safety  of  the  „     _ 
resent  a  genuine  public  servic 
trals  Safety  Department  has 
designed  to  demonstrate  to 
ards  of  playing  along  railroad 
freight  yards.  Prints  of  the 
presented  to  each  state  go\. 
state  education  commissionei 
tlon. 

Illinois  Central  also  report(  d 
of  a  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
prevention  and  emergency 
Interested   members   of   local 
Special  attention  Is  devoted 
of  emergency  procedures  sh_ 
accident  lead  to  chemical  fires 

Whirlpool    produces    a 
coloring  book  for  children 
struct   youngsters  about  g« 
safety  rules.   The  company 
book  is  available  free  of  charg( 
used  in  schools  and  day  care  < 
as  by  families,  in  teaching  sa 

Avis   Rent-A-Car   has   pri 
auto  safety  driver  training 
operation  with  the  Highway 
tlon.  The  program  will  be  tr 
perlmental  basis  In  Mansfield 
sufficient  citizen  enrollment  la 
plans  to  extend  the  training 
locations.  Under  the  program 
of  all  ages  will  be  Instructed 
Ing  techniques,  how  to  deal 
gencles  such  as  skidding,  tire 
auto  maintenance. 

CENERAI.     EFFORTS 

Other  leading  corporations 
programs    and    policies    create  1 
consumers  in  product  use  and 
Whirlpool  produces  a  "Home 
a  short   booklet   containing 
and  Ideas,  prepared  by  a  team 
omists  and  service  personnel 
the    company    worked    tc 
Celanese  Fibers  Marketing 
duction  of  seminars  on  the  .. 
maintenance  of  washable  knit 
seminars    were    held    In    Los 
Francisco,  Dallas  and  Chicago, 
tended  by  home  economists 
members  of  the  press. 

Whirlpool  Introduced  its 
gram  In  1969.  One  of  the 
proaches    to   consumer    education 
the  survey,  Care-a-Van  involved 
of  Broadway  actors  and  perfon 
minute    stage    show    oriented 
structlon,  care  and  proper  use 

in  the  home.  Care-A-Van 

slides  and  films  In  addition  to 
The  success  of  the  show 
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pany  to  produce  a  motion  plct 
currently    avaUable    to    civic 
schools. 

Bristol-Myers  reported  a 
public  education  through  ^._, 
series  of  health  programs.  Las 
gram,  entitled  "How  to  Stay  Alive 
strated  various  physical  fitness 
signed  to  combat  heart  disease, 
company   produced   a   new 
specifically  at  women,  "Life, 
American   Woman,"   containing 
erclses  for  women. 

Bristol-Myers    also   sponsors 
drug  abuse  programs  In  Yorkvjlle 
Harlem.  The  project,  known  as 
volves  peer  groups  In  educating 
drug  abuse. 

General  Electric  operates  a  _ 
stltute  In  Louisville.  Kentucky  ^ 
five  home  economists  who  trave  1 
country  holding  workshops  c 
new  and  better  approaches  to 
washing,  launderhig,  more  efficient 
posal  and  other  home-making  s 
stltute  also  publishes  bulletins 
to  home  economists  and  other 
in  the  field. 

GE  designs  polnt-of -purchase 
tachment  on  certain  appliances 
uable  Information  about  what 
can  be  expected  to  do,  and  physi^ 
trical  characteristics.  The  tag  is 
assist  potential  customers  In  asc 
themselves  whether  a  product 
demands  and  specifications. 

Although  this  report  was 
ufacturers  and  did  not 
retailers,  the  Committee 
tlon  about  a  luilque  and  benefi(jial 
service  program   from  one 
Tire,  with  a  chain  of  outlets  1 
ington,  D.C.  area.  Market  Tire 
consumers  with  relevant  tire 
tlon   on  the  22   lines   of   tires 
carry.  Testing  results  of  tire  en< 
speed  performance  strength  and 
ing,    indicating  the  resistance 
der   various    loads   and   impacts 
made  available  In  a  pamphlet 
Guide   to   Aid   You  in  Tire  Sel 
Department      of      Transportatiin 
Standard  Number  109  provided  t 
qulrements  for  tire  testing,  and 
extended   these   tests   to   provld; 
with  important  comparative  dati 

Market  also  reported  that  wh^n 
Ishes  modifying  its  tire  quality 
posal.  they  will  participate  with 
ment    In    conducting    these    tt 
pllance  with  the  new  standards. 

CONSUMER   SERVICE 

Customer  relations 
Several  companies  reported 
low-up  relations  procedures 
sure  that  consumers  receive 
formance  from  company  products 
ices.  Motorola's  post-sale  custonier 
procedure  appeared   unique 
ship  of  a  special  summer  ._.„, 
through  which  college  student°s 
to    conduct    Interviews    with 
set  owners.  After  an  education 
oriented  the  students 'to 
control    programs,    they    were 
work  out  of  company  dlstrlbutoi^h 
District  of  Columbia,  Jacksonvil 
City   and    service   facilities   In 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois. 

General  Electric  conducts  a  _ 
vey  known  as  the  Consumer  Mar 
tlon  System  which  queries  cust 
their  satisfaction  with  all  brands 
pliances.  The  survey  reaches  aboilt 
pie  every  month  and  includes  thjee 
interviews,  one  in  person  and 
telephone,  over  a  year-long  period 
tempts  to  track  down  appliance 
ords,  product  performance  and 
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tbuslasm,  or  lack  of  it,  for  different  prod- 
ucts. 

Procter  and  Gamble  also  reported  an  In- 
volved customer  relations  program  through 
which  over  one  million  customers  were  con- 
tacted during  1971.  These  interviews  were 
conducted  over  the  telephone  and  through 
mailed  questionnaires  and  personal  Inter- 
views in  households  where  company  products 
were  used.  The  company  did  not  Indicate 
whether  such  Interviews  were  being  con- 
tinued In  1972. 

When  several  customers  wrote  the  Merck 
corporation  with  complaints  that  their  Cal- 
gonlte  dishwashing  soap  product  had  created 
a  foaming  problem  when  used  in  certain 
brands  of  dishwashers,  the  company  author- 
ized voluntary  compensation  for  all  custom- 
ers who  had  suffered  machine  dameige.  Merck 
Informed  the  committee  that  Calgonlte  has 
since  been  refined  to  correct  for  the  sudsing 
problem. 

Sunbeam  responded  to  the  original  subcom- 
mittee letter  in  a  unique  manner,  by  provid- 
ing some  eighteen  letters  relating  consumer 
satisfaction  with  the  Sunbeam  repair  and 
replacement  program,  from  consumers  across 
the  country.  A  number  of  other  leading  man- 
ufacturers reported  similarly  favorable  re- 
sponses from  the  public  toward  .ctostomer  re- 
lations and  complaint  policies,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  maintaining  favorable  re- 
lations and  providing  good  service  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  success  In  the  business  world.  The 
increasing  numbers  of  consumer  service 
departments  created  or  planned  in  the  na- 
tion's leading  manufacturing  enterprises  in- 
dicates the  substantial  concern  for  corporate 

1  relations  and  public  Image  in  the  marketing 

I  sector. 

Advertising  practices 

Responsible,  informative  advertising  bene- 
fits the  consumer  and  contributes  to  a  posi- 
tive corporate  Image  among  the  buying  pub- 
lic. With  all  the  complaints  and  criticisms 
that  have  been  leveled  at  advertising  prac- 
tices, the  Committee  did  receive  evidence  that 
some  companies  are  concerned  with  promot- 
ing advertising  directed  at  consumer  educa- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  products  on 
the  market. 

The  Plintkote  Corporation  provided  excel- 
lent examples  of  consumer-oriented  advertis- 
ing. Flintkote  ads  offer  consumers  helpful 
Information  regarding  building  materials, 
proper  construction  of  swimming  pools,  back- 
yard patios,  driveways,  home  additions,  and 
roof  repairing  techniques.  The  advertise- 
ment concerning  patlo-buUding,  for  exsmi- 
ple.  Includes  pointers  on  concrete  mixing, 
placement,  finishing  and  curing,  as  well  as 
some  possible  hazards  Inherent  In  the  proc- 
essing, the  Importance  of  proper  water  drain- 
age, the  best  time  of  the  day  for  pouring  con- 
crete and  how  to  handle  Irregularities  in  the 
mix.  Helpful  illustrations  are  scattered 
throughout  the  ad.  Complete  texts  of  sev- 
eral Flintkote  advertisements  have  been 
printed  In  Appendix  C. 

There  are  other  examples  of  advertising 
which  contains  Information  directed  at  con- 
sumer education.  General  Telephone  pre- 
pared an  aidvertlsement  with  information 
geared  to  consumer  complaints  about  tele- 
phone charges.  The  ad  contains  tips  on  how 
to  check  a  phone  bill  for  billing  errors,  and 
what  to  do  and  who  to  call  In  case  of  errone- 
ous charges.  Consumer-oriented  advertising 
can  be  especially  efficacious  In  the  print 
media  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  appeals 
to  vanity  and  Irrationality.  Such  rational, 
responsible  ad  policies  are  bound  to  elicit 
praise  and  support  from  consumers,  and  will 
hopefully  be  adopted  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  near  future. 

WARRANTOSa 

All  the  major  automobile  and  appliance 
manufacturers  who  responded  to  the  survey 
listed  some  form  of  warranty  or  guarantee 


applicable  to  their  product  or  products.  Most 
of  these  do  not  vary  in  substance  and  manu- 
facturer responsibility  to  any  great  degree, 
except  for  a  few  outstanding  agreements 
which  have  been  highlighted  below.  The  on- 
going problems  of  customer  misunderstand- 
ing of  difficult  legalities  and  loopholes  often 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  may  be  alleviated 
by  conscientious  attempts  to  Improve  product 
warranties. 

One  of  the  most  generally  accepted  attri- 
butes of  any  product  guarantee  among  con- 
sumers Is  a  broad  scope.  The  American 
Motors  Buyer  Protection  Plan,  Issued  in 
August  1971  for  effect  on  1972  autos.  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  automobile 
Industry,  and  the  scope  of  this  guarantee  ex- 
ceeds basic  warranties  issued  by  major  home 
appliance  manufacturers.  In  essence,  the  plan 
stipulates  that  under  normal  driving  use  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  12,000  miles  of  customer 
ownership,  -any  defective  part  or  evidence 
of  faulty  assembly  will  be  corrected  at  com- 
pany expense.  American  Motors  has  thus  far 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  customer  re- 
sponse to  the  plan,  stating  that  some  95% 
of  new  car  owners  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  their  product.  The  full 
text  of  the  AMC  warranty  Is  mcluded  In  Ap- 
pendix C,  along  with  some  brief  descriptions 
of  new  quality  control  practices  Instituted 
by  the  company  in  conjunction  with  the  war- 
ranty. 

Among  warranties  Issued  with  household 
appliances  and  similar  products  the  O.  M. 
Scott  Company  guarantee  exemplifies  a  more 
satisfactory  form  of  consumer  protection 
agreement  stating  that  any  customer  dis- 
satisfied with  his  lawn  spreader  may  receive 
a  full  refund  simply  by  providing  proof  of 
purchase  to  the  company.  Other  manufac- 
turers have  similar  warranty  plans  through 
which  dissatisfied  customers  may  be  refunded 
after  producing  proof  of  purchase  and  the  de- 
fective or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  product. 
Another  positive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  consumer  understanding  of  guarantees  Is 
reflected  In  the  policy  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Company.  Coming  has  altogether  rejected 
the  complicated  warranties  and  guarantees 
that  confuse  customers  with  legal  Jargon  and 
complicated  loopholes,  and  has  adopted  a 
concise,  straightforward  "promise"  to  Its  cus- 
tomers. The  "promise"  states  that  the  com- 
pany will  "replace  without  charge  any  piece 
of  Corelle  Llvlngware  that  should  chip,  break, 
craze  or  stain  during  two  years  of  normal 
household  use."  Another  Coming  guarantee 
stipulates  that  any  Cornlngware  product  that 
breaks  from  extreme  temperatures  will  also 
be  replaced  free  of  charge.  Corning  has  thus 
far  been  pleased  with  consumer  response  to 
the  new  "promises." 

PUBUC    SERVICE    LEGAL    CONTRIBtrnONS 

Another  area  of  public  concern  in  which 
major  companies  are  making  contributions  is 
In  public  service  law.  Seven  of  the  leading  In- 
dustrial corporations  participate  In  pro  bono 
work,  providing  counsel  for  indigent  defend- 
ants, helping  to  prepare  public  service  litiga- 
tion, or  aiding  the  Legal  Aid  committees  of 
local  bar  associations.  Information  on  par- 
ticipating corporate  law  departments  was 
provided  for  publication  in  this  document  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  Pro  Bono  proj- 
ect, which  queried  200  major  manufacturing, 
insurance  and  retail  companies,  and  utilities, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  participa- 
tion in  public  legal  aid  work.  The  ABA  has 
published  their  results  In  an  in-depth  study. 
Their  contribution  has  been  printed  in  full 
in  Appendix  A. 

E.  I.  DuPont  has  initiated  a  legal  assistance 
program  through  which  fifty-two  DuPont 
lawyers  were  recruited  by  the  Delaware  Pub- 
lic Defender  for  volunteer  work.  The  Public 
Defender's  Office  held  training  sessions,  in- 
structing the  lawyers  on  all  aspects  of  crim- 


inal law,  then  provided  a  Criminal  Law  Clerk- 
ship program  designed  to  prepare  the  lawyers 
for  effective  defense  work  by  allowing  their 
attendance  at  preliminary  hearings  and  as 
second  attorneys  at  criminal  trials. 

IBM  began  in  1971  to  assign  a  lawyer  to 
work  full-time  for  a  three-month  period  with 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Westchester,  New 
York.  IBM,  Union  Carbide,  Dow  Chemical 
and  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  encourage  the 
participation  of  their  lawyers  in  pro  bono 
work  of  their  own  choosing  by  providing  am- 
ple time  and  compensation.  Goodyear  Tire 
has  adopted  a  similar  policy  by  offering  the 
assistance  of  Its  lawyers  In  community  and 
social  projects,  and  providing  to  the  Akron, 
Ohio  Bar  Association  a  list  of  company  at- 
torneys willing  to  represent  Juveniles  or  In- 
digents In  criminal  proceedings. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  has  also  reportedly 
granted  time  and  money  to  company  attor- 
neys to  defend  Indigents.  Caterpillar  law- 
yers have  aided  the  Illinois  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  preparing  litigation  opposing 
granting  of  state  education  funds  to  non- 
public schools  in  Illinois,  and  have  assisted 
state  environmental  protection  personnel  In 
holding  off  a  project  to  fill  in  the  shoreline 
of  the  Illinois  River  near  Peoria  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Whirlpool  has  also  been  involved  in  pro 
bono  work  in  Michigan  on  projects  such  as 
establishment  of  black  enterprises,  review  of 
local  bousing  conditions,  and  provision  of 
capital  to  "disadvantaged"  businessmen  who 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  loans  from  con- 
ventional sources.  Whirlpool  noted  that  a 
group  of  Its  company  lawyers  has  established 
a  community  house  in  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan  In  order  to  provide  Information 
and  leadership  to  those  who  need  help  on 
financial  or  community  Improvement 
projects. 

In  a  similar  effort,  Avon  is  working  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  New  York 
City  on  production  of  a  pamphlet  for  low 
Income  groups  containing  Information  about 
their  legal  rights.  Avon  has  provided  staff  ^ 
people  to  help  with  this  project.  ( 

PUBLIC  BROADCAS'rlNC  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Several  of  the  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions have  underwritten  public  broadcast- 
ing or  sponsored  public  service  programming 
In  attempting  to  provide  more  meaningful 
and  responsive  television  productions  for  the 
public.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  we  have  com- 
piled a  brief  list  of  corporate  efforts  in  this 
area. 

Xerox  has  long  been  recognized  for  its 
role  in  promoting  public  television  through 
grants  and  subsidies.  Kenneth  Clark's  "Civili- 
sation" series  is  their  latest  and  most  ad- 
venturous effort.  Mobil  Oil  also  merits  recog- 
nition for  ongoing  spionsorshlp  of  the  Master- 
piece Tlieatre.  Quaker  Oats  and  General 
Foods  have  underwritten  the  Sesame  Street 
series,  one  of  the  most  successful  children's 
educational  programs  on  the  air. 

General  Foods  has  also  adopted  a  policy 
outlining  corporate  desire  to  sponsor  quality 
local  public  service  programming,  and  a 
number  of  local  stations  have  produced  spe- 
cial shows  through  General  Foods  contribu- 
tions. Among  them  are  "Black  African  Herit- 
age," over  KDKA  In  Pittsburgh,  "The  Noise 
Around  Us,"  WTEV  in  Providence  and  "The 
Potential  for  a  Power  Shortage,"  KTAR-TV 
in  Phoenix,  Xerox,  Kraftco,  Bristol  Myers, 
Crown  Zellerbach  and  other  manufacturing 
leaders  have  also  underwritten  local  pro- 
gramming efforts. 

Support  of  at  least  $50,000  and  up  to  as 
much  as  $1,500,000  has  been  individually 
granted  by  these  leading  corporations  for  na- 
tional public  television  program  underwrit- 
ing: 

Celanese — The  Great  Teachers 
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Clby-Oelgy — The  Restless  Earth 

Coca-Cola — General  Programming 

Faberge — General  Programming 

General  Electric — International  Perform- 
ance 

General    Poods — Sesame    Street    repeats 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics — Helen 
Hayes  Special;  Joan  Sutherland,  opera  plus 
other  dramatic  specials 

IBM — Hansel  &  Gretel 

Martin-Marietta — Boston  Pops 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing — The 
Quiet  Epidemic.  "VC."     . 

Mobil  Oil — Masterpiece  Theatre 

Polaroid — French  Chef 

Quaker  Onts — Sesame  Street  repeats 

Schlltz — July  4  Parade 

Sears.  Roebuck — Mister  Rogers 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) — Vibrations  & 
Age  of  Kings 

Trans- World  Airways — EEN  Newsfront 

Xerox — Civil  isat  ion 

In  addition,  local  stations  have  received 
support  at  this  level  from  corporations  for 
general  operations,  underwriting  or  capital: 

International  Nickel — WETA 

Xerox — Rochester,  WXXI 

Kraft  Co.— WNET 

Bristol  Myers — WNET 

Bank  of  America — KQED 

Metro  Media — KQED 

Helena  Rubinstein — WNET 

Crown-Zellerbach — KQED 

Champion  Sparkplugs — ^WGTE,  Toledo 

Owens  Illinois— WGTE,  Toledo 

Illinois  Bell  Western  Electric — WTTW 

SPECIAL  EFFORTS 

Several  major  companies  have  undertaken 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  consumers  during  and  following  emer- 
gencies, natural  disasters  and  others,  by  pro- 
viding services,  equipment  or  other  assist- 
ance. Maytag's  flood  relief  program  repre- 
sents Industry  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Under  this  program,  tlie  company  provides 
repair  parts  at  half  price  to  Maytag  product 
owners  who  have  suCfered  damage  to  washers 
or  drying  units  during  natural  disasters.  The 
company  also  dispatches  personnel  from 
headquarters  and  branch  offices  to  assist 
local  dealers  In  repair  operations.  In  con- 
ditions of  extreme  adversity  Maytag  offers 
to  replace  whole  washers  or  dryers  at  half 
price  to  residents  of  affected  areas  who  have 
suffered  total  losses  of  cleaning  appliances. 
Texaco  reported  that  following  hurricane 
Cella,  In  Texas  in  1970.  and  again  afver  the 
February  1971  earthquake  in  California,  the 
company  decided  to  defer  the  payments  of 
credit  card  customers  affected  by  the  dis- 
asters. Texaco's  report  offered  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  deferred  period,  or 
whether  thU  type  of  offer  has  become  com- 
pany policy.  The  idea  Is  a  good  one,  however, 
and  worth  emulation  In  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Special  services  to  blind  or  otherwise 
handicapped  consumers  deserve  mention. 
There  are  several  companies  which  currently 
organize  and  operate  assistance  programs 
•Irned  at  segments  of  the  population  with 
extraordinary  physical  or  social  handicaps. 
Hunt-Wesson  assisted  Spanish-speaking 
families  in  El  Modena,  California  In  trans- 
lating old  family  recipes  Into  English  for 
publication  In  a  community  fund-raising 
cookbook.  Hunt-Wesson  also  developed  exact 
written  measurements  of  Ingredients  for  rec- 
ipes which  had  been  handed  down  through 
word  of  mouth  for  generations. 

Genei^l  Mills  reports  a  new  marketing 
program  directed  at  persons  with  special  eat- 
ing habits  resulting  from  metabolic  Imbal- 
ance or  kidney  disorders.  A  low  protein 
wheat  Btarch  known  aa  Paygel  P  and  pro- 
tein substitutes  such  as  Chono,  an  egg  prod- 
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uct  free  of  cholesterol,  have 
through  the  program. 

As   a   special   service   to 
Campbell's  has  printed  one  of 
lar    cookbooks,    "Easy    Ways 
Meals,'  in  braille.  The  book  is 
the    company    upon    request. 
Campbell's  has  provided 
of  food  preparation  for  the 
capped. 

Among   programs   designed 
the  problems  of  low-Income 
migrant  workers  the  plan  of 
Company    is   worth    special 
company  reported  its  efforts 
living  conditions  of  its  Minute 
workers  In  the  Florida  orange 
suing   the  protection  of 
ready   covered    by   the 
latlons  Act.  Coke's  activities 
public  concern  reflect  the 
pressure  upon  Industry  in  the 
to  promote  the  theme  of 
sibility   In  helping   Improve 
life  throughout  the  nation. 

Philip   Morris    and    their 
Miller    Brewing    Company, 
their    deposits    in    minority 
Philip   Morris   reported    that 
deposits  In  nearly  every  minor 
United  States.  To  illustrate 
meut  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
company   decided   to   build 
manufacturing  plant  Inside 
Richmond     rather     than 
suburbs. 
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Abbott  Laboratories  offers 
Laboratories  Division,  free 
pitals  to  assist  in  the  planning 
wards.  Abbott  Is  also  active  In 
of  films  for  medical 
surgery,   cell    life,    hospital 
other  related  topics. 

Schering-Plough   maintains 
staff  assigned  the  responsibilll  y 
questions    from    medical 
proper  application  of  prescrl|Jtl 
The  Plough  division  has 
phone  line  for  both  consumers 
personnel  to  obtain  prompt 
cemlng  medical   problems. 

The  Pfizer  Chemical 
Its  report  the  Institution  of 
Concern,  designed  to  combat 
through    distribution    of 
phlets  and  posters. 

In   1971   the  company 
training  institutes  in  cooperal  I 
cal  schools  and  associations 
otit  the  VS.,  these  programs 
train  doctors  and  medical 
bating  drug  abuse. 

The  BJ".  Goodrich  compan^r 
a  leader  in  aid  to  low-cost 
development,  through  Its 
lar  contribution  to  Opportun^y 
ron,   Ohio.    Goodrich   has 
vinyl  plastic  pipe  which  can 
old   apartment   buildings   for 
fifty  per  cent  less  than 
In  addition,  the  company 
port  that  technical  assistance 
minority  contractors  who 
the    new    vinyl   piping    In 
units. 

General  Mills  reported  som  ; 
back-of-package  offers  that 
for   their   potential   educational 
"Adventure-ln-Learnlng"    off4rs, 
peared  In  the  early  months 
foreign  coins,  stamps  and 
kits  as  well  as  a  miniature 
Ing  the  fall  of  1972  the 
feature  a  free  coloring  book 
dren  to  the  proper  use  of 
other  household  products. 
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planned    In    cooperation    with 
Department. 

North  American  Rockwell's 
slon    builds    yachts    for   more 
sumers,  and  includes  with  each 
er's  hull  file  containing  a  permanent 
owner's  data,  warranty  claims 
respondence  concerning  the  pa](ticul 
Hull  records  are  passed  on  by  the 
be  sells  his  yacht.  Inclusion  of 
file  represents  an  important  effort 
company    to    ensure    accurate 
data. 

Philip   Morris   reported   a   d^tlnctlv 
proach  toward  the  entire  concej  it 
cial  responsibility  of  manufacturers 
dertaking   a  massive  audit  of 
and  planned  efforts  Ui  order  to 
strengths  and  failings  of  their 
policies  and  extend  efforts  whefe 
Along  with  their  social  audit 
Morris  decided  to  create  a  Board 
committee  to  review  progress 
ment  of  corporate  contributionk 
pany  noted  that  they  have  recslved 
requests  for  Information  about 
audit  policy  from  other  manufaqturers 
ested  in  the  concept. 
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Appendix   A 
Pro  Bono  Work  in  Corporate  Law  Depart- 
ments:   A  Surfacing  Sign  of  Social  Re- 
sponsibilitt 
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A  nximber  of  forces  are 
which  seem  to  be  pushing  large 
Into  a  reappraisal  of  the  social 
of  what  they  are  doing.  Since 
1970,  serious  questions  have 
inside  and  outside  the  corporate 
whether    their    traditional 
enough — or  If  It  needs  to  be 
Include  a  host  of  non-economic 
concerns.  Such  matters  as  huma|i 
consumerism,  pollution  of  the 
and  even  International  relations 
thrust  upon  the  corporate 
disquieting  intensity. 

The  whole  question  of  a 
volvement  in  social  considerations 
to  a  head:  the  National  Council 
is  working  on  a  new  formalized 
redirecting  the  investments  of 
national  groups  into  more 
areas;    the    late    Saul    Alinsky'; 
"Proxies  for  People"  campaign 
proxies    from    foundations, 
funds   and  other  Institutions 
pressure  on  management  to 
cial  consequences  of  their  action^ 
of  ten  large  U.S.  cities  are 
plans  for  making  a  formal 
leading  auto  makers  to  stress 
about  what  the  companies  are 
polUition  of  the  environment; 
ect  on  Corporate  Responsibility 
Campaign  GM  in  efforts  to  refoikn 
rate  structure  of  General  Motors 
for  proposals  requesting  Ford 
AT&T    to    expand    their   board  i 
women,    minorities,    and 
consumer  and  employee  groups. 
Chrysler  proposals  also  call  foi 
closure  in  auto  safety,  pollutioi  i 
minority  hiring. 

Within   the   corporate   legal 
signs  of  "social  responsibility" 
facing.  In  a  recent  study  by 
Bono  Project,  200  major 
surveyed  to  determine  to  whit 
legal  departments  were  involves  1 
and  public  Interest  work.  The 
that  14  of  the  32  corporation  i 
presently  have  or  are  In  the 
oping  some  type  of  public 

Most  of  the  corporations 
in  pro  bono  activities  work 
lagal  services  or  public  defend^ 
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providing  volunteer  time.  The  policy  of  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  provided  varies  from 
company  to  company.  In  a  meoiner  similar 
to  private  law  firm  pro  bono  programs,  some 
companies  allow  their  attorneys  released  time 
for  an  extended  period  of  up  to  three  months, 
whereas  others  simply  allow  attorneys  to  rep- 
resent Indigents  using  a  "reasonable"  amount 
of  company  time. 

The  extent  of  participation  varies  with  the 
amount  and  type  of  encouragement  the  com- 
pany has  provided. 

All  In  all,  very  few  companies  have  taken 
steps  to  engage  their  lawyers  In  pro  bono 
work,  and  of  those  who  have,  very  few  have 
developed  Innovative  approaches  for  use  of 
their  manpower.  Of  those  companies  respond- 
ing to  the  questionnaire,  but  who  had  no 
program,  It  appeared  that  there  Is  great  In- 
terest m  developing  progrdfcis,  but  that  no 
organized  push  has  taken  place  to  move  the 
interested  corporations  along  the  path  of 
developing  one. 

If  a  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence that  private  law  firms'  pro'bono  Involve- 
ment has  provided.  It  Is  that  energetic  law- 
yers from  within  the  company  will  have  to 
take  the  Initiative  to  move  the  corporations 
further  along.  The  task  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less, as  the  outside  pressures  that  are  helping 
to  make  corporations  more  socially  respon- 
sible have  plowed  a  fertile  field. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  several  prob- 
lem areas  can  arise  that  may  be  peculiar  to 
corporate  attorneys  engaging  in  pro  bono 
activities. 

In  meoiy  corporations,  the  lawyers  are  not 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  state  where  they 
are  working,  and  tiierefore,  cannot  appear  In 
court.  The  Public  Defender's  Program  In 
Wilmington,  Delaweuv,  faced  this  problem 
when  trying  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Du 
Pont  Corporation  lawyers  for  their  program. 
DuPont  has  approximately  130  attorneys  on 
their  staff,  but  only  30  of  these  are  members 
of  the  Delaware  Bar,  which  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  attorneys  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Public  Defender's  Progremi.  Suc- 
cessful steps  were  taken  to  change  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware  ruling,  which  now 
allows  volunteer  attorneys  doing  work  for 
either  the  legal  aid  society  or  the  Public 
Defender  to  appear  In  court  If  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  active  practice  In  another  Jurisdic- 
tion. When  the  rule  was  changed,  the  Public 
Defender  contacted  DuPont  and  as  a  result 
obtained  the  volunteer  support  of  62  of  the 
corporation's  attorneys. 

Such  arrangements  may  be  Impossible  for 
a  company  to  make,  depending  on  the  rules 
of  court  or  statutes  that  control  admission  to 
practice  in  a  particular  Jurisdiction.  But  such 
arrangements  are  worth  Investigating. 

Another  interesting  problem  Involves  the 
situation  that  since  corporate  attorneys  are 
not  ordinarily  insured  against  legal  malprac- 
tice actions,  It  might  be  necessary  for  the 
company  to  procure  malpractice  insurance 
for  each  attorney  participating  in  a  pro  bono 
project.  Of  course,  a  company  could  leave 
that  decision  to  the  individual  attorney,  but 
some  corporations  have  borne  this  expense 
to  affirmatively  encourage  the  participation 
of  their  lawyers. 

Some  corporations  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  pro  bono  prtu;tlce  performed  by  the 
corporate  lawyer  during  regular  business 
hours  might  be  engaging  the  corporation  in 
the  unauthorized  practice  of  law.  This  issue 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  real  problem,  because, 
in  most  instances  the  individual  attorney  will 
be  providing  representation,  but  the  local 
rules  In  each  Jurisdiction  concerning  corpo- 
rate practice,  unauthorized  practice  and  con- 
flict of  Interest  should  be  carefully  compiled 
with. 

Finally,  some  companies  have  found  dis- 
satisfaction among  their  lawyers  who  are 


participating  In  public  Interest  activities,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  full-time  legal  services 
attorneys  tend  to  retain  the  more  challenging 
legal  ceises  and  the  volunteers  receive  only 
routine  cases.  This  problem  can  eventually  be 
alleviated  by  corporate  lawyers  making  more 
extensive  time  commitments  to  these  local 
programs  so  that  the  programs  can  depend  on 
them  and  can  assign  difficult  matters  to 
them.  Also,  as  more  expertise  In  poverty  law 
Is  developed,  more  challenging  cases  seem  to 
follow. 

The  following  companies  have  lawyers  en- 
gaged in  pro  bono  work,  and  the  corporate 
commitment  Is  more  formalized: 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  Hartford,  Conn, 
has  had  a  pro  bono  program  since  1967  which 
allows  Its  attorneys  up  to  IS  hours  per  month 
for  pro  bono  work  whUe  receiving  full  salary 
and  retaining  the  use  of  office  and  secretarial 
backup.  If  a  lawyer  wishes  to  participate  In 
an  activity  for  an  extended  period  on  a  more 
substantial  or  full-time  basis,  the  matter  is 
presented  to  the  General  Counsel  for  ap- 
proval. Projects  have  included  Circuit  Court 
Volunteer  Defender  Program,  assistance  to 
the  local  Hartford  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  and  litigation  on  behalf  of  student 
lawyers  for  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Legal  Aid. 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York, 
Inc.  in  New  York  City  has  four  attorneys 
working  In  the  Community  Law  Offices  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  the  company's  Commu- 
nity Relations  Department  has  established 
a  program  called  Con  Ed  Volunteers  for 
Minority  Businessmen.  Personnel  of  the  com- 
pany furnish  legal,  accounting,  sales  promo- 
tion, electric  lighting,  layouts  and  designs, 
financing  sidvlce  and  other  services  to 
minority  businessmen  who  qualify  for  the 
program. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delware,  has  traditionally  had  a  few 
lawyers  volunteering  assistance  to  the  Pub- 
lic Defender's  Program.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Delaware  court  ruling  was  changed 
to  allow  attorneys  admitted  to  active  prac- 
tice In  a  Jurisdiction  other  than  Delaware,  to 
appear  in  court  to  do  volunteer  work  for  the 
Public  Defender's  and  the  legal  aid  society, 
the  Public  Defender  contacted  duPont  and 
recruited  52  of  the  corporation's  lawyers  for 
volunteer  work. 

A  training  program  was  established,  with 
a  staff  member  from  the  Public  Defender 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  Delaware 
criminal  law.  In  addition,  a  syllabus  of  lead- 
ing Delaware  criminal  law  cases  was  com- 
piled and  supplied  to  each  peu-ticlpating 
DuPont  attorney.  The  second  phase  of  the 
program  is  a  Criminal  Law  Clerkship  Pro- 
gram, with  the  Public  Defender's  office  com- 
piling a  list  of  suggested  euitivltles  such  as 
attending  preliminary  hearings  and  arraign- 
ments, and  participating  as  a  second  at- 
torney In  court  trials,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  DuPont  volunteers  for  effective  partici- 
pation In  the  Public  Defender  Program. 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion in  Armonk,  N.Y.  initiated  a  program 
In  Westchester  County  In  1971  where  one 
lawyer  Is  assigned  full-time  for  a  three 
month  period  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  One 
IBM  lawyer  is  working  full-time  with  Legal 
Aid  at  all  times,  while  continuing  to  receive 
full  salary  and  other  benefits  from  IBM.  Ad- 
ditionally, IBM  affirmatively  encourages  pro 
bono  work  by  providing  its  lawyers  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  off  with  pay  to 
engage  in  pro  bono  work  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. The  company  also  provides  active  as- 
sistance to  its  lawyers  by  advising  all  IBM 
lawyers  of  the  availability  of  poverty  law 
expertise  developed  by  some  of  the  lawyers, 
particularly  those  who  have  worked  with  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  and  by  distributing  an 
updated  list  of  materials  in  their  centralized 


law  library  to  assist  their  lawyers  in  han- 
dling pro  bono  matters. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Springfield,  Mass.  instituted  its 
program  two  years  ago,  permitting  attorneys 
within  the  Company's  training  program  to 
spend  up  to  four  working  hours  each  week 
performing  legal  services  for  low  income  per- 
sons through  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices office.  Participation  is  on  a  voluntary 
and  individual  basis.  Seven  of  the  nine  at- 
torneys within  the  company  training  pro- 
gram have  chosen  to  tuke  part  in  the  pro- 
gram by  undertaking  legal  research  projects 
in  conjunction  with  full-time  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  and  representing  Individual 
indigent  clients. 

Currently,  the  company  Is  reviewing  the 
local  situation  as  to  how  they  can  best  make 
a  contribution  toward  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  residents  ot  the  Springfield 
area. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford. 
Conn,  provides  technical  and  professional 
assistance  both  formally  and  through  volun- 
teers to  various  minority  enterpreneur  and 
business  associations.  Employees  requests  for 
legal  assistance  In  personal  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  a  member  of  the  Law  Department. 
Matters  which  have  been  handled  include 
landlord-tenant,  real  estate,  consumer 
fraud,  traffic  violations,  and  Immigration 
problems. 

Members  of  the  Law  Department  also  par- 
ticipate in  programs  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Information  which  was  created  to  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  of  company 
products,  services  and  methods  of  operation. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  New  York 
City  has  a  released  time  policy  of  permitting 
lawyers  in  their  legal  department  to  work 
with  the  Legal  Aid  Office  in  New  York  City 
for  periods  of  a  month  at  a  time. 

Whirlpool  in  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  has 
been  involved  in  public  service  activities  for 
approximately  four  years.  Two  to  3  lawyers 
are  generally  active  In  this  work  at  a  given 
time.  Projects  have  included:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "black  enterprise"  program;  review 
of  local  housing  conditions,  and  researching 
what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  bad  conditions; 
establishing  a  funding  mediiim  for  advancing 
loans  to  capable  dlsadvantetged  businessmen 
in  need  of  additional  funds  but  unable  to 
obtain  them  at  traditional  borrowing  sources; 
the  establishment  of  a  community  house  to 
provide  leadership  and  advice  to  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  regard  to  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood Improvement  and  financial  manage- 
ment. 

The  following  companies  have  lawyers  en- 
gaged In  pro  bono  work,  but  the  ext«nt  of 
formalized  activity   is  somewhat  limited: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  in  Peoria.  Illinois, 
grants  its  attorneys  time  for  engaging  in 
non-company  legal  tuitivities  such  as  post- 
conviction proceedings  involving  indigent 
criminal  defendants,  working  with  the  ACLU 
on  litigation  opposing  the  granting  of  state 
aid  to  non-public  schools  in  the  state,  and 
preparation  of  a  brief  with  state  environ- 
ment authorities  which  was  Instrumental  in 
forestalling  a  substantial  filling  of  the  shore- 
line of  the  Illinois  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Peoria  for  Industral  purposes. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  in  Midland. 
Michigan,  permits  some  members  of  Its  legal 
staff  to  participate  in  pro  bono  work  on  an 
individual  non-formalized  basis.  Some  attor- 
neys have  accepted  court  appointments  to 
represent  indigents  and  provided  volunteer 
legal  work  for  the  Legal  Aid  Committee  of 
the  local  Beu'  Association. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  htis  offered  the  services  of 
Its  lawyers  to  the  local  Akron  Bar  Association 
which  maintains  a  listing  of  attorneys  wUl- 
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Ing  to  volunteer  services  for  indigent  rep- 
resentation in  Juvenile  and  municipal  court. 
Tlie  general  policy  of  Ooodyear  Is  to  malce 
available  people  in  all  departments  for  com- 
munity and  socially-oriented  work  within 
reasonable  limits,  this  service  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  with  adequate  time 
off  to  handle  the  work  in  a  professional 
manner. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  encourages  their  lawyers  to 
participate  in  pro  bono  activities  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  Company  lawyers  have  tried 
criminal  cases  on  behalf  of  the  P\tbllc  De- 
fender's Office,  served  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  an  O.E.O.  tiegal  Service  Project,  acted 
as  legal  advisor  to  a  newly  formed  Commit- 
tee of  Black  Churchmen,  and  assisted  with 
the  legal  work  to  establish  two  non-pro&t 
corporations  Involving  minority  groups. 

Standard  Oil  Company  {Indiana)  in  Chi- 
cago, III.  encoxirages  their  legal  staff  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Individual  basis  in  public  in- 
terest activities  through  their  relationships 
with  various  bar  associations  and  other  pub- 
lic interest  groups  by  permitting  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  to  be  taken  from  the 
individual's  company  responsibilities,  al- 
thoxigh  this  Is  not  done  on  a  programmed 
basis. 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.  In  New  York 
City,  has  recently  created  a  Pro  Bono  Com- 
mittee to  develop  plans  for  effective  in- 
volvement of  the  legal  department  In  pro 
bono  work. 

The  COTporate  role  In  pro  bono  work  is 
expanding.  The  ABA  Pro  Bono  Project  would 
like  to  hear  abotjt  any  new  or  additional 
corporate  developments  so  that  we  may  keep 
our  readership  abreast.  Since  the  survey  In- 
cluded 200  of  the  country's  largest  corpora- 
tions, undertakings  by  smaller  corporations 
have  not  been  compiled  or  included.  We 
would  like  to  know  about  them  and  to  re- 
port on  them  also. 


HOMICIDE  AND  SUICIDE  IN  A 
METROPOLITAN  COUNTY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  19  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  contains 
a  well-documented  article  entitled 
"Homicide  and  Suicide  in  a  Metropolitan 
County."  The  authors  are  Doctors 
Charles  Hirsch  and  Lester  Adelson,  of 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Coroner's  Office  and  the  department  of 
pathology  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland,  Dr.  Norman  Rush- 
forth  of  the  department  of  biology  and 
biometry  at  Case  Western  Reserve,  and 
Dr.  Amasa  B.  Ford  of  the  department 
of  community  health  and  medicine,  also 
at  Case  Western  Reserve. 

The  article  reports  on  a  study,  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  homicide  and  suicide 
victims  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  its  suburbs  from  1938  to  1971 
Inclusive.  The  study  examined  the  homi- 
cide and  suicide  rates  in  the  county  from 
such  perspectives  as  the  sex  and  race 
of  the  victims,  the  weapons  involved,  and 
the  classification  of  the  homicides  as 
justifiable  or  nonjustlfiable. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  startling. 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  serve 
as  a  microcosm  to  show  us  the  growing 
crime  and  violence  in  our  society  over 
the  last  decade. 
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Between  1938  and  1962,  there  were 
about  87  homicides  per  year  in  Cuyahoga 
County  with  firearms  involved  In  any- 
where from  50  to  60  percent ]of  them.  To 
day,  however,  the  rate  has 
300  homicides  annually  \\it 
ing  80  percent  of  the  victi. 

In  1963  the  firearms  hom: 

3.6  per  100,000,  as  compar ,_. 

100,000  for  all  other  methods  combined. 
In  1966  the  corresponding  rates  were  6.2 
and  3.3,  and  the  1970  rates  vere  14.7  per 
100.000  for  firearms  and  3.7  for  all  other 
modalities. 

The  conclusions  are  obvi  )us,  and  the 
authors  state  them  well: 

Thus,  the  rapid  Increase  In  1  omlclde  rates 
in  the  latter  1960s  clearly  is  a  ttributable  to 
homicides  Involving  guns.  S  nee  approxi- 
mately 90%  of  firearms  homlcl  les  are  hand- 
gun fatalities,  we  Interpret  tl  lis  as  an  un- 
mistakable and  tragic  conse<]  aence  of  the 
availabUlty  and  abuse  of  han  Iguns. 

One  again,  the  evidence  is  clear:  the 
rising  tide  of  violence — th  (  death,  the 
bloodshed — is  directly  attributable  to 
"the  availability  and  abuse  of  handgmis." 

The  article  spealcs  for  ilself.  It  does 
not  need  to  aek  the  obviois  questions: 

When  are  we  going  to  end  the  needless 
bloodshed  and  control  th(  availability 
and  abuse  of  handguns? 

When  are  we  going  to  e  lact  reason- 
able Federal  handgun  contrc  I  legislation? 

When  are  we  going  to  s  em  the  still 
rising  tide  of  crime  and  \'i(  lence  in  our 
society? 

I  would  urge  my  colleag  les  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now — before  to )  many  more 
lives  are  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recoh  d  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  U  ifortunately, 
the  Record  cannot  reflect  j  11  the  tables 
and  figures  Included  in  the  original  ar- 
ticle, and  I  would  urge  tho  se  who  want 
this  detailed  information  ii  the  article 
to  consult  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Me  dical  Associ- 
ation. 

There  being  no  objectioi ,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Homicide  and  Sctcide  in  a  W  etropolftan 

County 

(By    Charles    S.    Hirsch,    M.D :    Norman    B. 

Rushforth.  PhD;  Amasa  B.  F  >rd,  M.D.;  and 

Lester  Adelson,  MJ3.) 

(Note. — Tables  and  figures  i  iferred  to  are 
not  printed  in  the  Record.) 

Because  homicide  represent!  the  ultimate 
deterioration  of  personal  Inters  ptlons.  Its  fre- 
quency in  a  given  population  furnishes  an 
objective  index  of  violent  rei  ctions  to  the 
cximulatlve  stresses  in  tlie  gn  up.  Moreover, 
problems  generated  by  these  tragic  losses 
of  life  are  larger  than  a  simj  le  summation 
of  individual  misery.  Ultimate  y,  a  high  rate 
of  homicide  disrupts  almost  -very  facet  of 
society.  Since  homicide  has  i  uch  extensive 
social,  legal,  and  medical  ran  ilficatlons,  Its 
study  possesses  an  Immedlac;  •  matched  by 
comparatively  few  other  aspe  its  of  life  on 
the  current  scene  in  the  Unl  ;ed  States. 

Previous  studies  in  Clevela  id  >  and  else- 
where - '  all  show  that  the  IncK  ence  of  homi- 
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cide  is  correlated  with  poverty, 
mate  acquaintance  between  victim 
sailant,  and  with  a  preponderance 
white  male  victims.  A  marked 
local  and  national  °  homicide 
the  past  decade  prompted  us  to  rdstudy 
cide  in  the  Cleveland  area,  partly 
to    identify    related    and   rapld(r 
variables. 

Before  attempting  to  come 
some  of  the  many  questions 
associated  with  the  causes,  adjudication 
hopefully,  prevention  of  homicide 
ductory  survey  of  Its  dimenslonj 
over  a  span  of  years  will  give  a 
spectlve.  This  study,  the  first  of 
statistical  analysis  of  homicide 
victims  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohib 
and  suburbs),  from  1938  to  1971 
period  encompassing  the  middle 
20th  century.  Suicide  rates  are 
comparison  and  contrast. 
methods 

Cuyahoga  Cotmty  (county)   i 
Into  the  centrally  located  city 
(city)  and  an  adjacent  aggregate 
20  villages,  and  four  townships 
The  deaths  of  all  homicide  and 
tlms  dying  In  Cuyahoga  County 
gated    by    the    Coroner's    Office, 
invariably  are  performed  in 
unless  the  slaying  Is  abated 
the  killer  (eg,  the  man  shoots 
then  turns  the  gun  upon  hlmsell|) 
are  done   in  suicide  cases  if 
question  about  the  circumstances 
ing    death.    If    the    cause    of 
demonstrable  by  viewing  the 
ingestion) ,  If  the  decedent's 
an  autopsy,  or  if  the  victim  was 
when  he  kUled  himself.  When 
manner  of  death  is  obvious 
of  death  can  be  documented 
viewing  the  body  (eg,  contact-: 
wound   of   the   head),   autopsy 
formed;    this  is  the   case  in 
65 '  o  of  suicides.  Criteria  for  thi ' 
homicide    and    suicide   in    this 
have  been  consistent  over  the 
period  because  one  man  (Samu^ 
MD,  LLB)  has  been  the  county 
1930. 

Fatalities  are  tabulated  by 
divisions  of  tlie   county 
of  occurrence  of  the  incident 
Cleveland  area  where  the  injuries 
tallied  outside  Cuyahoga  Count  r 
fled  as  "out  of  county."  The 
cation  and   those   instances   In 
location  of  the  Incident  are 
prise  0.9 Ti  of  the  homicides  and 
suicides  in  this  study.  Data  su 
the  anatomic,  toxicologic,  and 
findings  of  the  coroner's  staff 
by  official  police  reports,  eyewitness 
and  hospital  records. 

We  cialculated  homicide  and 
from  data  in  the  coroner's  records 
mine    the    number    of    victims) 
population  figures  in  Census 
tlons.  The  decennial  censuses  (1 
1970)  were  used  for  city  and 
ulatlon  sizes  in  the  respective 
the   city   of  Cleveland  there 
census   in    1905.    Traffic 
not  Included  in  the  homicide  ditta. 

Total  population  figures  are  used  as  the 
denominator  to  determine  all  r  ites.  This  is 
entirely  appropriate  for  nonjust  Ifiable  (cul- 
pable) homicide  because  the  v  ctims'  ages 
range  over  the  whole  life-spa:  i.  However, 
only  with  rare  exceptions  are  vie  iims  of  Jus- 
tifiable homicide  or  suicide  your  ger  than  16 
years  old;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  only 
the  population  older  than  15  c4uld  be  con- 
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Fldered  at  risk  In  calculating  these  rates. 
Nonetbeleas,  in  tiM  Interest  of  presenUng 
dat*  ti^cb  are  OMoparable  to  other  pub- 
llBtaed  material,  we  calculated  aU  rates  on  th» 
basis  of  toial  population. 

Justifiable  homicides  typically  are  those  in 
which  an  Individual  kills  while  defending 
himself  or  his  property  or  In  which  the  de- 
cedent was  committing  a  felony.  In  practice, 
a  verdict  of  Justifiable  homicide  is  a  consen- 
sus of  the  coroner  and  police  proeecutor.  The 
latter  is  an  appointed  official  who  is  not  an 
employee  of  the  police  department.  If  an  in- 
cident is  controversial,  the  county  grand 
Jury  determines  whether  or  not  a  homicide 
Is  Justifiable. 

Homicide  and  suicide  rates  are  analyzed 
with  respect  to  (1)  location  ot  the  incident 
(city,  suburbs),  (a  and  3)  sex  and  race  of 
the  victim,  and  (4)  method  of  lethal  violence 
(firearms,  nonfirearms) .  Justifiable  homi- 
cides were  subdivided  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
son who  killed  (police  officer,  civilian). 

For  purposes  of  graphic  description,  we 
used  three-year  average  rates  per  100,000 
population.  Estimates  of  the  populations  for 
Individual  years  were  calculated  by  linear  In- 
terpolation of  census  figures.  The  rates  cen- 
ter around  each  decade  year  and  the  third 
and  sixth  year  of  each  decade  for  1940 
through  1970.  (The  eighth  year  of  tacb  dec- 
ade Is  dropped.)  This  representation  gives 
greater  detail  than  a  portrayal  restricted  to 
decade  years,  and  random  fluctuations  in 
yearly  rates  are  obliterated. 

RESTTITS 

County  Population  and  Numbers  of  Vic- 
tims.— Table  1  Bhpvw  the  population  and 
racial  composition  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
for  each  decennial  census  from  1940  through 
1070  and  a  special  census  in  1066  for  the  city. 
The  city  population  peaked  in  1950  while  the 
suburban  population  has  grown  steadily  since 
1940.  The  nonwhlte  pt^ulation  was  99.4% 
Negro  In  1940  and  97.3%  Negro  in  1970.  An- 
nual numbers  of  homicide  and  suicide  vic- 
tims In  the  city  and  suburbs  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

Homicide  and  Suicide  Rates. — Cuyahoga 
County  homicide  ratee  Increased  slightly 
during  the  20-year  period  from  1940  to  1960, 
ranging  from  5.5  to  6.6  victims  per  100,000 
population.  (All  rates  are  expressed  per  100,- 
000  population,  and  hereafter  denominators 
are  omitted.)  By  the  mid-slxtles  the  homi- 
cide rate  reached  9.4  and  then  climbed 
precipitously  to  18.4  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. The  rate  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  rose 
gradually  during  the  1B40  to  1960  Interval. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixties,  the  city  rate 
began  to  climb  dramatically,  reaching  38.4  in 
1970.  Suburban  homicide  rates  were  much 
lower  during  the  entire  time  span.  They  also 
Increased  in  the  sixties,  and  reached  a  high 
of  2.7  in  1970  (Pig.  1). 

Figure  1  also  depicts  changes  In  suicide 
rates  for  the  city  and  suburlw.  Suicide  rates 
for  the  city  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
suburbs,  but  the  difference,  although  statis- 
tically significant  (P=.05,  paired  t-test),  is 
much  less  marked. 

Sex  and  Race  of  Victim. — Figure  2  shows 
sex-  and  race-specific  homicide  rates  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  sex-specific  homicide 
rates  for  suburban  whites.  Meaningful  com- 
parable rates  for  non whites  In  the  suburbs 
cannot  be  calculated  because  the  suburban 
population  was  more  than  99%  white  until 
1960.  Nonwhlte  males  always  have  had  the 
highest  homicide  rate,  and  now  this  con- 
tinues by  a  fivefold  order  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  rate  for  white  males.  White 
females  have  always  had  the  lowest  homicide 
rate.  Currently  nonwhlte  females  are  homi- 
cide vlctints  at  a  rate  4^^    times   that  for 


white  Individuals  In  the  city  are  much  high- 
er than  for  white  subtirhanitce. 

Duiinc  the  period  from  1»4«  to  1963,  the 
homicide  rate  for  nonwhlte  males  was  high 
and  relatively  stable  (average,  71.8).  This 
rate  declined  in  the  mid  and  latter  fifties  to 
a  value  of  44.0  In  1960.  Hoivever,  the  homi- 
cide rate  for  nonwhlte  males  soared  in  the 
sixties,  and  reached  135.4  at  the  end  of  the 
decade.  In  the  1940  to  1960  interval,  homicide 
rates  for  the  white  population  In  the  city 
were  relatively  stable.  An  Increased  rate  for 
white  males  began  in  the  mid-slxtles.  The 
absolute  magnitude  of  this  rate  Is  much  less 
than  that  for  nonwhlte  males,  but  the  rela- 
tive Increase  from  1960  to  1970  for  white 
males  was  more  than  600%  compared  to 
200%  f<H:  nonwhlte  males. 
Sex-  and  race -specific  suicide  rates  for  the 
city  and  suburbs  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  As  with 
homicide,  the  nonwhlte  suburban  popula- 
tion was  too  small  to  calculate  meaningful 
data.  Rates  for  men  are  always  higher  than 
corresponding  rates  for  women  of  the  same 
race;  and  those  for  white  persons  are  uni- 
formly higher  than  Negro  rates  in  both  sexes. 
Suicide  rates  are  similar  for  white  women  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  but  the  rates  for  white 
men  are  much  higher  in  the  city  than  In 
the  suburbs.  In  1970,  the  suicide  rate  lex 
white  men  In  the  city  was  double  that  of 
their  suburban  counterparts.  During  the  past 
decade,  suicide  rates  have  Increased  for  men 
and  women  of  both  races  in  the  city. 

Firearma  *n  Homicide  and  Suicide. — To 
determine  if  a  common  method  might  be 
implicated  in  the  slight  rise  in  suicide  rates 
over  the  sixties  and  the  large  Increase  in 
homicide  rates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dec- 
ade, rates  were  determined  for  victims  killed 
by  firearms  (Fig.  4) .  On  all  but  one  of  the  ten 
time-points  (1940),  rates  for  homicide  by 
firearms  sxe  higher  than  those  for  aU  other 
modalities  combined.  The  differences,  how- 
ever, are  not  great  until  the  latter  sixties, 
when  there  begins  a  slight  increase  in  homi- 
cide rates  by  Instruments  other  than  fire- 
arms along  with  a  large  increase  In  the  fire- 
arms rate. 

Modalities  other  than  firearms  have  been 
used  more  frequently  for  conunittlng  suicide 
over  the  past  33  years  (Fig.  4).  However, 
during  the  sixties,  while  suicide  rates  due 
to  methods  other  than  firearms  were  quite 
stable,  rates  for  suicide  by  means  of  firearms 
rose  from  3.1  in  1960  to  4.5  in  1970. 

Data  on  the  types  of  fireanns  are  not  avaU- 
able  for  the  entire  study  period,  but  our  cur- 
rent experience  Is  that  approximately  90% 
of  homicides  by  firearms  and  80%  of  suicides 
by  firearms  are  due  to  handguns  rather  ttian 
shotguns  or  rifies. 

Classification  of  Homicides:  Justifiable  vs 
Nonjustlfiable. — During  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  study  period,  homicide  rates  were  rela- 
tively stable,  with  little  change  for  non- 
Justifiable  homicide  (average,  5.2,  1940-1960), 
Justifiable  homicide  by  civilians  (average, 
0.6),  and  Justifiable  hcHnlclde  by  police  of- 
ficers (average,  0.4) .  The  latter  rate  remained 
at  about  the  same  level  throughout  the  six- 
ties (Fig.  5),  but  Justifiable  homicide  rates 
for  civilians  rose  to  1.7  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Nonjustlfiable  homicides  increased 
markedly  In  this  period,  rising  to  a  value  of 
16.2  in  1970. 

comment 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  experienced  a 
large  increase  in  homicide  rates  in  the  latter 
1960s,  primarily  due  to  a  disproportionate 
and  astronomical  rise  of  homicide  frequency 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Moet  (86%  )  of  the 
homicides  were  nonjustlfiable.  but  an  upward 
trend  in  Justifiable  homicides  is  noteworthy. 
This  latter  increase  is  smaU  in  absolute  mag- 


nitude compared  to  the  leap  of  nonjustlfiable 
homicides,  although  the  relative  Increases  of 
each  are  comparable. 

Justifiable  homicide  by  police  officers  has 
not  shown  an  Increase  In  rate  over  three  dec- 
ades; thus  the  recent  increase  of  Justifiable 
homicides  has  resulted  entirely  from  civilians 
killing  each  other  with  legally  execusable 
provocation  (eg.  self-defense).  An  upward 
trend  in  Justifiable  homicide  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  therefore,  is  another  valid  Index  of 
the  totality  of  criminal  behavior  and  of  vio- 
lent response  to  stress  in  the  community. 

Suicide  rates  also  increased  during  the 
latter  19608,  although  this  trend  was  slight 
compared  to  the  dramatic  rise  in  homicide 
rates  during  the  same  period.  Relative  pro- 
portions of  homicide  and  suicide  In  a  given 
population  may  provide  an  interesting  con- 
trast of  the  frequency  of  self-destruction  vs. 
killing  of  einother  person.  Based  upon  five- 
year  averages  centered  arovmd  1940  and  1969, 
suburban  suicides  formerly  outnumbered 
homicides  by  10.7  to  1;  the  ratio  is  now  4.4 
to  1.  Homicide  is  now  2.4  times  as  frequent  as 
suicide  in  the  city,  whereas  formerly  the  sit- 
uation was  reversed  with  1.9  suicides  per 
homicide. 

The  controversy  over  firearms  control,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  handguns,  has  many 
passionate  advocates  on  both  sides.  Public 
debate  is  sure  to  continue.  The  experience  of 
a  single  medicolegal  investigative  agency, 
which  has  collected  data  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner over  a  33-year  period,  is  particularly  in- 
structive in  this  regard. 

From  1938  to  1962,  there  was  an  avera^  of 
87  homicides  per  year  in  Cuyahoga  County 
with  firearms  invcrfved  in  50%  to  60%.  We 
now  have  more  than  300  homicides  annually, 
and  guns  claim  80':^  of  the  victims!  In  1963 
the  firearms  homicide  rate  was  3.6  per  100.000 
compared  to  2.9  for  all  other  methods  com- 
bined. Corresponding  homicide  rates  were  6.2 
and  3.3  In  1966,  and  in  1970  the  comparison 
shows  a  rate  of  14.7  for  firearms  and  3.7  for 
ail  other  modalities.  Thus,  the  rapid  Increase 
in  homlclcie  rates  in  the  latter  1960s  clearly 
is  attributable  to  homicides  involving  guns. 
EInce  approximately  90%  of  firearms  homi- 
cides are  handgun  fatalities,  we  interpret  this 
as  an  uunistakable  and  tragic  consequence 
of  the  availability  and  abuse  of  handguns. 

This  communication  provides  a  perspective 
of  long-term  trends  in  homicide  and  suicide 
In  Cuyahoga  County.  Con^arable  ntetropoli- 
tan  areas  in  the  XJnlted  States  have  had  simi- 
lar recent  experience.  Many  important  facets 
of  hcMnicide  and  suicide  are  untouched  by 
this  general  survey,  and  we  recognize  a  need 
for  future  work  to  focus  in  greater  detail  on 
such  variables  as  the  role  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  age,  relationship  of  victim  and  assail- 
ant, socioeconomic  factors,  and  the  legal  fol- 
low-up of  homicide. 

(This  investigation  was  supported  In  part 
by  grant  GM-12302  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

(Otto  Morgenstem  did  the  computer  pro- 
gramming.) 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11 :  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  theiteenate  the  President's  veto 
message  onB.  7,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  veto  message  on  S.  7.  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

(The  text  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage is  printed  on  page  9597  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  27, 
1973) . 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tion.s  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  time  for  debate  on  this  question 
will  run  until  2  p.m.  and  is  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  or  his 
designees. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-v 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for*- 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  a  good  bill,  but  that  is  not 
what  is  wrong  with  it. 

What  is  wrong  with  it  is  that  it  is  du- 
plicative, that  notwithstanding  the  very 
large  increase  in  the  program  plus  an  in- 
crease in  the  administration's  program 
for  fiscal  1974.  the  bill  undertakes  to  du- 
plicate the  actions  of  other  agencies  and 
establish  a  large  new  group  of  categori- 
cal grants.  It  enters  into  the  medical 
field  and,  thereby,  preempts  other  pro- 
grams of  the  administration. 

Generally,  It  suffers  from  the  fault 
of  offering  to  promise  more  than  can  be 
delivered  and  to  offer  fal.se  a.ssurance.s  to 
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the  people  who  would  expe;t  to  be  the 
benficiaries  of  things  that  vill  be  done 
for  them,  which  will,  in  fact,  not  be  done. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  act  upon 
a  veto,  well  knowing  that  i  the  veto  is 
overridden,  an  appropriatior  bill  will  fol- 
low, and  if  it  falls  any wh<  re  near  the 
form  of  the  authorization  bill,  then  it 
will  be  vetoed  and  we  will  a  jain  have  to 
face  the  same  question. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  ris(  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  sustain  *^he  Pre!  ident's  veto 
of  this  bill.  I  urge  the  Senat ;  to  do  so  in 
the  economic  interest  of  tl  e  American 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  mu  ;h  fear  that 
Congress  is  preparing  to  indulge  itself 
in  yet  another  spending  binge — and  we 
all  know  by  now  that  a  sp<  nding  binge 
means  an  economic  hangov  ;r.  It  means 
more  inflation  or  higher  taxes.  That  is 
the  price  the  Nation  will  ha  /e  to  pay  on 
"the  morning  after"  if  we  i;  ersist  in  ex- 
cessive spending  beyond  oi  r  ability  to 
pay  the  bills. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  a  ne  drink  will 
not  cause  a  hangover  any  m  )re  than  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would,  all  by  itself, 
cause  economit  dislocation.  ]  lut  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  in  Congress — :  n  legislation 
which  has  already  been  pa  ;sed,  in  bills 
that  are  in  conference  and  in  commit- 
tee— have  quite  a  bit  more  :  n  the  bottle. 
I  think  that  once  we  have  finished  off 
that  bottle,  we  will  be  heade  i  for  a  mas- 
sive hangover  and  major  ec<  nomic  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  going  to  be  (  ny  easier  to 
stop  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  drink 
than  it  is  to  stop  right  now. 

As  with  every  Senator,  1 1  m  certain.  I 
support  vocational  rehabilit  ition.  I  have 
introduced  bills  myself  foi  aid  to  the 
handicapped  and  for  vo  :ational  re- 
habilitation generally.  I  supi  lor*;  the  goals 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  w  )uld  support 
f tmding  it  at  an  even  highi  ir  level  than 
the  one  incorporated  in  the  bill  we  sent 
to  the  President — if  we  coi  ild  afford  it. 
And  I  will  support  alterm  tive  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  beei  introduced 
in  this  body  at  a  higher  sj  ending  level 
than  in  previous  fiscal  years.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  canno;  afford  this 
bill  without  raising  taxes  or  precipitat- 
ing another  round  of  inflution — which 
would  be  just  as  effective  ind  burden- 
some as  new  taxes  in  depri'  ing  the  tax- 
payer of  his  earnings. 

The  taxpayers,  too.  I  tliink.  at  this 


April 


period,  when  April  15  is  app 
extremely  conscious  of  the 
being  placed  on  them  and  their  families. 

There  are  a  great  many  programs 
which  we  would  all  like  to  a  se  expanded, 
just  as  there  are  a  great  mfny  problems 
which  could  be  dealt  with 
had  unlimited  resources 
them.  But  we  do  not  ha^  these  un- 
limited resources.  Despite  he  fact  that 
our  dreams  for  a  better  w  arid  may  be 
infinite,  tax  dollars  are  not 
face  that  fact. 

What  is  the  good  of  srtnding  more 
money  on  programs,  a  do  sen 
programs,  each  good  in  thi  mselves.  but 
each  duplicative  and  excea  >ively  costly, 
if  the  result  of  that  spend  m  is  simply 
to  bu.st  the  budget  and  bui  ip  taxes  up? 
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We  must  discard  the  old 
cept    that    more    spending 
categorical  grants  piled  one 
other  necessarily  result  in 

We  are  limited  in  what  we 
for   any  given  program,   ani 
degree,   every  level  of  fimd  ng 
bitrary.  In  the  present  case- 
rehabilitation — we  ai'e  tallcing 
field  in  which  spending  haj 
creased   by   75   percent   over 
period.  I  think  that,  given 
obligations  of  the  Federal 
this  has  been  a  very  real 
present  case,  as  in  so  many  othfer 
that  we  need  to  be  satisfiet 
substantial    progress    we    ar 
even  if  it  falls  short  of  what 
have  wished  under  ideal  cir 
and  with  unlimited  resource; 

I,  therefore,  will  vote  to 
Piesident's  veto. 

I  would  like  to  note  f urthe  ■ 
fortunately,  this  bill  may 
first  in  a  series  of  bills  whi 
pass  in  excess  of  budgetary 
that,  consequently,  it  may 
the  first  in  a  series  of  Presideiitial 
which  we  will  be  called  upo 
ride  or  sustain.  This  process 
something  less  than  government 
ing  at  its  most  eflBcient.  Morqov 
lieve  that  it  tends  to  act  as 
ritant.  It  pits  one  group  o: 
beneficiaries    under    a    givei 
against    others.    It    raises 
which  cannot  be  realized.  Th< 
which  it  does  accomplish  is 
mits  Members  of  Congress  to 
given  group  of  beneficiaries, 
give    you    more    money," 
those  Members  have  known 
that   the   money   would   not 
coming. 

This  is  a  time-honored 
it  is  one  which  we  should 
close.  We  should  stop  passing 
are  funded  at  excessive  levels, 
stop  the  necessity  of  forcing 
vetoes.  We  should  stop  havii^g 
sustain  or  override  vetoes  of 
costly  bills.  We  should  stop 
taxpayer's  leg  and  start 
constructive,  social  legislation 
not  break  his  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the!  remainder 
of  the  10  minutes  that  were  allotted  to 
me. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  fron 
throughout    the    consideration 
question  on  the  override  of 
S.  7,  and  during  the  vote  therein 
lowing  staff  members  of  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfarfe 
McGance  of  Senator  Randcp-ph 
and  Michael  Francis  of 
ford's  staff  be  accorded  the 
the  floor : 

Jonathan    Steii^berg, 
phries,  Roy  Millenson,  Lisa 
Patria  Forsythe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.       7  :       VOCATIONAL      REHABILITAT43N 
1972:     OVERRIDE    AN    UNWISE, 
VETO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  that  the  bill  before  us  today — 
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which  offers  sensible  and  himiane  pro- 
grams to  assist  handicapped  Americans 
to  become  self-dependent — has  become  a 
pawn  in  a  much  larger  battle.  The  bill 
itself,  and  the  program  it  would  author- 
ize, on  the  merits  deserve  the  overwhelm- 
ing approbation  of  the  Congress,  the 
American  people,  and  the  President. 

Yet,  here  we  are  today  locked  head-to- 
head  in  apparently  mortal  combat  with 
the  President  over  the  very  f  utiu-e  of  this 
highly  successful  program  which  we  seek 
to  improve  substantially  and  expand 
modestly. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  us  to 
this  impasse,  Mr.  President?  What  has 
happened  is  that  someone  downtown  has 
fed  the  President  of  the  United  States 
some  munitigated  balderdash. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — himself  a 
former  distinguished  legislator  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress — sends  us  a  veto 
message  which  has  no  real  relevance  to 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  we  are 
considering.  These  quotes  from  the 
President's  message  should  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  temperament  of  those 
downtown,  those  who  want  to  continue 
to  spend  $30  billion  on  foreign  military 
bases,  $17  billion  on  the  NATO  Alliance 
alone,  and  $10  billion  more  on  foreign  aid 
and  military  assistance,  but  who  think 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  aid  and  assist- 
ance inside  our  country  to  Americans  to 
help  them  to  leam  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves financially. 

Here  are  some  choice  catch  phrases 
from  the  veto  message :  "Bad  legislation." 
"poor  legislation,"  "badly  constructed." 
"unwise  legislation."  Now,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  just  preposterous.  This  bill  has 
received  about  the  most  painstaking 
scrutiny  of  any  bill  I  know  of  since  I  have 
been  a  Senator.  Of  course.  It  is  not  per- 
fect. We  in  the  Congress  have  never 
pretended  to  be  able  to  achieve  perfec- 
tion. Democracy  does  not  really  permit  it, 
with  the  give  and  take  it  fosters  and  the 
spirit  of  accord  and  compromise  which 
is  so  essential  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment and  democratic  values. 

But,  I  for  one,  would  like  to  go  on 
record  with  our  three  volumes  of  hearing 
record  behind  us,  and  assert  that  this  is 
a  dam  good  piece  of  legislation — one  I 
would  stack  up  against  any  we  have 
dealt  with  here  over  the  last  4  years 
on  any  standard  of  measiu-ement  anyone 
would  like  to  propose.  It  has  passed  the 
Houses  of  Congress  eight  times  within 
the  last  year.  I  think  if  the  President 
ever  stopped  to  read  the  bill,  or  even  an 
tmbiased  summary  of  it  prepared  by 
someone  other  than  this  OMB  adviser 
who  screen  out  the  truth  by  screening 
him  off  from  the  public,  he  would 
recognize  this. 

What  is  really  bothering  OMB?  That  is 
not  too  hard  to  find  out  by  filtering  put 
the  rest  of  the  rhetoric  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage: It  refers  to  "a  congressional  spend- 
ing spree,"  "a  massive  assault  upon  the 
pocketbook  of  millions  *  •  •  in  this 
country,"  "throwing  money  at  problems," 
"fiscally  irresponsible,"  "open  the  flood- 


gates on  the  Federal  budget."  "extrav- 
agant price  tags,"  "big  spenders,"  "rais- 
ing taxes  substantially — perhaps  as 
much  as  15  percent,"  "hefty  boost  in 
consumer  prices  and  interest  rates."  "big 
spending  bills,"  "inordinately  expensive." 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the 
message  very  carefully.  I  Just  cannot 
find  any  substance  to  it. 

You  would  think  this  was  a  tax  bill,  or 
an  appropriation  bill,  or  a  pension  bill. 
But  it  is  none  of  these. 

I  share  President  Nixon's  desire  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  a  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing, no  new  taxes,  and  no  broader  dertcits. 
But  none  of  these  commendable  con- 
cerns have  any  relevance  to  this  bill. 

The  truth  is  that  the  epithets  in  the 
message  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this  bill.  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorial  so 
correctly  states  this  morning,  this  Is  an 
"authorization  measure — the  bill  does 
not  mandate  the  outlay  of  a  nickel." 
That  is  the  simple  fact.  No  amoxmt  of 
rhetoric  can  obscure  It.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  editorial  be  set  forth  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voting  on  thk  Rthabilitatiok  Act 

The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  vote  this  after- 
noon on  whether  to  override  or  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  S.  7,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation act.  If  the  Senate  votes  to  over- 
ride, the  question  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
House  shortly  thereafter.  The  Issue  has  be- 
come much  larger  than  the  bill  Itself,  for 
this  will  be  the  first  showdown  between  Con- 
gress and  President  this  year  In  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  styled  "the  battle  of  the 
budget."  As  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  makes 
clear  In  an  article  on  the  opposite  page  to- 
day, the  executive  branch  Is  asking  the  legis- 
lators not  Just  to  uphold  this  veto,  but  to 
make  of  it  a  test  case  In  the  developing  con- 
flict over  the  President's  fiscal  program — 
limiting  spending,  curbing  Inflation,  reject- 
ing tax  Increases,  and  all  the  rest. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  vote  on  S.  7 
should  be  made  to  carry  such  freight,  for  the 
legislation  Itself  is  hardly  budget-busting 
and  the  legitimate  arguments  over  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  are  limited.  The  first  and 
all-important  point  Is  that,  contrary  to  the 
Impression  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Weinberger 
have  tried  to  create,  S.  7  is  not  In  Itself  a 
spending  bill.  It  Is  an  authorisation  measure 
which  establishes  certain  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  and  sets  ceilings  for 
subsequent  appropriations.  The  bill  does  not 
mandate  the  outlay  of  a  nickel. 

Nor  are  the  authorizations  in  S.  7  as 
extravagant  as  the  administration  claims. 
To  continue  the  52-year-old  program  of 
grants  to  the  states  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs,  the  bill  authorizes  $700 
million  for  fiscal  1973  and  $800  million  for 
fiscal  1974;  the  President's  own  budget  con- 
tains about  $600  milUcn  for  this  purpose  lor 
fiscal  1973  and  $610  million  for  fiscal  1974. 
The  difference,  while  debatable.  Is  hardly 
astronomical.  Mr.  Weinberger  also  objects  to 
new  programs  in  S.  7  which  are  Intended  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  groups  such 
as  the  severely  handicapped,  older  blind  and 
deaf  persons,  and  those  suffering  from  spinal 
cord  injuries.  But  the  amounts  authorized 
in  these  areas  are  quite  modest,  given  the 


undeniable  human  pain  and  anguish  to  be 
relieved. 

Ail  in  all.  this  appears  to  be  a  meritorious 
bill  which  has  become  a  pawn  In  the  bitter 
struggle  between  an  obstinate  Congress  and 
an  equally  stubborn  Presldeijt. 

It  is  true  that  If  such  matters  are  decided 
by  reflex  votes  for  or  against  Mr.  Nlzon.  the 
country  n-lU  be  In  for  a  long  season  of  rancor 
and  rhetorical  excess.  But  the  Immediate 
question  Is  the  merits  of  S.  7. 

On  those  merits,  the  veto  should  be  over- 
turned. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  no  impact  on  the  Federal  budget, 
on  Federal  outlays  or,  therefore,  on  the 
need  for  any  tax  increase.  The  veto  mes- 
sage in  sum  and  substance  is  a  red  her- 
ring. 

The  fact  Is  that  even  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  authorizing  certain  appropri- 
ations levels,  it  is  fiscally  sound,  mod- 
erate measure. 

First,  it  authorizes  for  this  fiscal  year 
$97  million  less  in  total  appropriations 
than  were  in  the  law  for  fiscal  year 
1971 — 2  fiscal  years  ago.  It  is  hard  to  find 
the  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  that,  Mr. 
President. 

Second,  it  authorize  total  appropria- 
tions of  $881  milUon  less  than  were  con- 
tained in  H  Jl.  8395,  last  Congress'  vetoed 
bill — a  cut  of  more  than  25  percent.  The 
Congress  has  met  the  President  more 
than  half  way.  But  our  efforts  at  reason- 
able compromise  did  not  satisfy  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  more  obse.ssed  with 
confrontation  with  the  Congress  than  it 
is  concerned  about  handicapped  people. 
Third,  what  the  President  wants  is 
open-ended  authorizations  of  appropri- 
ations— that  is,  unlimited  dollar  author- 
izations. This  bill  sets  dollar  ceilings  on 
every  program  it  authorizes.  That  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  in  setting  ap- 
propriations authorizations  levels:  To  fix 
a  dollar  figure  that  represents  an  esti- 
mate of  what  could  be  spent  effectively 
to  meet  a  given  social  or  economic  need, 
so  as  to  provide  guidelines  to  the  appro- 
priations committees  and  the  Congress 
itself  in  the  ensuing  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  I*resident's 
message  describes  the  great  increases  in 
funding  for  vocational  rehabihtation 
over  the  last  5  years.  It  is  true  there  is 
more  money  now  than  4  years  ago.  But 
the  facts  are  that  the  growth  rate  of  ex- 
penditures for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  has  slowed  down  enormously. 
The  4-year  average  before  Mr.  Nixon 
prepared  his  first  budget — for  fiscal  year 
1971 — was  29.5  percent.  Under  his  four 
budgets — fiscal  years  1971  through 
1974 — it  would  be  an  8.5-percent  in- 
crease, and  the  bill  proposes  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  levels  exactly  in  be- 
tween these  two  figures — 19  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  mast  sig- 
nificantly, this  program  is  actually  a 
revenue  raiser  not  spender.  As  the  ma- 
terial Senator  Randolph  and  I  have 
placed  on  each  desk  states,  the  benefits 
of  the  national  rehabilitation  program 
relative  to  costs  are  conceded  by  all  to 
be  extremely  high.  Over  3  million  handi- 
capped Americans  have  been  returned 
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to  productive  and  meaningful  lives  be- 
cause of  assistance  from  the  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  alone,  the  estimated  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  326,138  individuals 
rehabilitated  total  $1  billion — a  net  in- 
crease of  $750  million  in  earnings  from 
the  time  these  individuals  entered  the 
rehabilitation  system. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that,  in  addition  to  this 
contribution  to  the  GNP.  these  individ- 
uals, at  a  minimum,  will  be  contributing 
approximately  5  percent  of  their  in- 
come— or  $58  million  each  year — in  taxes 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 
And  these  figures  do  not  reflect  the  ap- 
proximately $33  million  in  savings  to 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  1972 
caused  by  removal  of  many  rehabilitated 
persons  from  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

This  $91  million  figure  over  20  years 
would  return  more  than  S3  for  every  $1 
of  the  $560  million  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

SOv.^r.  President,  the  veto  message 
insofar  as  it  tries  to  make  this  bill  out 
as  a  grab  at  the  taxpayers  pocketbook 
is  pure  nonsense.  What  this  bill  aims  to 
do  is  increase  revenues  by  getting  handi- 
capped individuals  off  welfare  rather 
than  keep  them  on,  and  to  help  handi- 
capped individuals  earn  tlieir  own  way 
and  pay  their  own  taxes — as  they  fer- 
vently wish  to  do — rather  than  to  con- 
sume the  tax  dollars  of  others. 

So  let  us  put  all  of  this  budget  bust- 
in^i  talk  to  bed  once  and  for  all.  This  is 
^  not  a  tax  bill,  not  an  appropriations  bill, 
not  in  any  way  a  spending  bill.  The  pro- 
srams  it  would  authorize,  if  they  are 
subsequently  funded  later  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  an  appropriations  bill — 
aie  themeslves  enormously  cost  effective. 

Mr.  Pre.'iident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  set  fortli  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  material  we  have  placed  on 
each  Senator's  de."^k.  including  compara- 
tive authorization  charts  and  a  chart 
showing  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
persons  served  and  rehabilitated  and  the 
dollars  spent  in  each  State  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  total  number  of  persons  re- 
quiring services  and  the  dollars  which 
could  be  spent  in  each  State  if  the  basic 
program  were  fully  funded  at  $700  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year — just  $90  million 


more  than  the  President  requested  in  his 
original  fiscal  year  1973  bud  ;et. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  |the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Reasons    Congress    Should 

President's  Veto  of  S.  7,  t 

TION  Act  of   1972 

Support  for  the  Bill. — For 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
had  broad  bipartisan  support, 
the  House  and  Senate  passed 
tation  bill  unanimously. 

In   1973,  the  Senate   (by  a 
and  the  House  (by  a  vote  of  3 
S.    7.    Tlie    appropriations 
nearly  $900  million  below  the 
1972  vetoed  bill.  (The  Hotise 
Labor  Committee  had  reported 
by  a  33-1  vote;  the  Senate  Labpr 
Welfare  Committee  by  a  16-0 

Bill    Summary. — The 
(S.   7)    revises,   extends   and 
grams  for   the  handicapped 
thorized  under  the  Vocational 
Act.  Established  by  Congress  it 
tended  six   times   since,   the 
habilltation  program  provides 
services  as  needed  to  physically 
handicapped   persons  to 
employment.  TJiese  continuini 
elude,  among  others:  hospital 
care  for  the  handicapped; 
to  assist  handicapped 
and    maintain    employment; 
and    transportation    as 
rehabilitation. 

Title  III  of  the  Rehabilitation 
creates   new   programs   to 
establishing    programs    for 
persons  and  those  suffering  fr<Jm 
Injury  and  kidney  disease 
for   services  to   individuals 
severe   handicaps   to   assist 
more  independent  lives. 

Benefits    of    Vocational    Re\ 
Benefits  of  the  national  reha' 
gram  relative  to  costs  are 
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1973 

budget 

request 
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local  governments.  And  these 
reflect  the  aproximately  $33  million 
Ings   to  Federal   and  state  goveinments 
1972   caused  by  removal  of  mar  y 
tated    persons    from    the    public 
rolls.  This  $91  million  figure  ov^r 
■would  return  more  than  $3  for 
the  $560  million  spent  in  fiscal 

Need  for  Rehabilitation  Bill.- 
an  estimated  seven  to  twelve  milion 
capped  Individuals  In  the  natloi  i 
not  realized  their  vocational 
the  level  of  funding  authorized 
habilltation  services  could  be 
total   of   approximately   2.8   million 
capped  Individuals  over  the  nexf 
years  using  today's  per  case  cost, 
leave  at  least  four  million  handibapped 
sons  who,  at  today's  spending 
not  be  served. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  havd  a  long  way 
to  go  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  disabled  fel- 
low citizens. 
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or  $58  mil- 
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ADMINISTRATION    OBJECTIONS    ANl 

Objection. — The  veto  message 
is  "fiscally  irresponsible." 

Answer. — In  order  to  meet 
objections,   the   authorization 
nearly  $900  million — from  $3 
$2.6  billion — a  cut  of  more  than 
Furthermore,    the    authorizatloi  i 
year  1973  ($913  million) ,  Is  almofet 
lion  LOWER  than  the  autht  . 
cal  Years  1971  and  1972  ($1,010 

Objection. — The  veto  message 
it   diverts  rehabilitation   from 
vocational  objective. 

Answer. — The   basic   Vocational 
tation  program  is  changed  in 
bill  merely  makes  explicit  a 
persons  with  severe  handicaps 
ministration    itself    expressed    d 
mittee  hearings. 

Many  people  covered  by  the 
are  today  refused  assistance  un<|er 
ent  prograni  because  they  are 
habilitate  for  employment.  It  shcfuld 
clear  that  the  vocational  goal 
pie  has  not  been  eliminated  by 
program  for  the  severely 
vocational  goal  is  found  possible 
viduals  will  be  provided  services 
regular  state  program.  For  the 
Incapable  of  employment,  the 
will  hopefully  assist  them  In 
self-sufficient,  often  enabling  otier 
of  the  family  to  re-enter  the  woi  k 

This  new  program  is  authoriz  :d 
ly     and     the     appropriation 
amounts  are  less  than  5  percent 
for  the  basic  Vocational 
gram 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATIONS,  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973,  S.  7(930  CONG.)  COMPARED  TO  H.R.  8395  (92D  CONG.).  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  EXPENDITURES,  AND  BUOGH  REQUESTS-Con. 

Ill)  millions  of  dollars) 


Actual  Revised 

Fiscal  year      fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1972               1972  1973  1973  HR.  8395                S.  7               1974 

authori-       spending  budget  budget  fiscal  year      fiscal  year          budget 

zations             levels  request  request  1973              1973          request 


Title  IV— Research  and  training:  (4) 

Research  (402) 

Training  (403) 

Tille  V— Administration  and  evaluation 

Title  VI— Office  for  the  handicapped 

Title  VII— Miscellaneous: 

Interagency  employment  committee  (701). 

Compliance  board  (703) 

Rehabilitation  facility  improvement 

Vocational  evaluation 


Yearly  total. 


H.R.  8395 

fiscal  year 

1974 


S.  7 

fiscal  year 

1974 


H.R.  8395 

fiscal  year 

1975 


140 


135.261         131.69  | 
122.26)        127.7    I 


120.346) 
127.7    1 


75.0 

50.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 


40 
32.5 
>1 
I 


.5 


119.996) 
117        ) 


100 

75 

J2 

2 


30 

too 


1.25 
1.25 


75 
50 

n 

1.5 

1.25 
1.5 


1,010 


1676.52)       (744.390)       1697.556)         1,185.9  913.2         1700.096]        1,546.85       1,171.45 


ISO 

100 

>2 

2 


I.S 


748. 6S 


S.  7 

fiscal  year 

1975 


100 
75 

il.5 
2 


1.5 


515.69 


>  Such  sums;  limit  of  $250,000,000  on  total  mortgages  insured. 

'  Plus  amounts  for  migrants. 

3  Or  >4  percent  ot  appropriations  under  titles  t  to  IV,  twhichever  Is  greater. 

*  Includes  demonstration  and  eipansion  grants. 


NOTES 
Grand  total: 

H.R.  8395 3  ai  40 

S.  7 2.600.25 


3-year  difference 

The  figures  in  brackets  represent  expenditures  or  budget  requests. 


(81.25 


TOTAL  DISABLED  POPULATION  VERSUS  NUIMBER  SERVED  AND  REHABILITATED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972,  BY  STATE 


Number 

Number 

served  by 

served  by 

(fiscal  year 
1972) 

Fiscal  year 

(fiscal  year 
1972) 

Fisca  year 

Number 

1972 

Amount 

Number 

1972 

Amount 

Total 

vocational  rehabilitated. 

vocational 

available 

Total 

vocational 

chabilitated. 

vocational 

available 

number 

rehabih- 

fiscal  year 
1972 

rehabilitation 

1973 

number 

rehabili- 

fiscal year 
1972 

rehabilitation 

1973 

Slate  or  territory  > 

disabled 

tation 

dollars  spent 

under  S.  7 

State  or  territory ' 

disabled 

tation 

dollars  spent 

under  S  7 

Total _. 

..    9,778,942 

1,111,045 

326, 138 

$547,  782,  565  $700, 000. 000 

Michigan ' 

312.758 

38.657 

10.642 

$19. 809.  266 

J24.  697.  820 

Minnesota' 

Ohio^ 

128,540 
370,000 

25,  552 

34.256 

6  072 

10,673,096 
23,990.307 

12  953  299 

Connecticut' 

..        110,000 

9,319 

2,438 

4,419.988 

5.879,651 

10.092 

32.963.240 

Maine' 

35,245 

3,201 

829 

2,131,468 

4,  568. 820 

Wisconsin 

332,000 

32,  379 

9  896 

13.  270.  770 

15.942  314 

Massachusetts' 

180,325 

16,  934 

5,148 

11,360,714 

14,819,711 

Arkansas' 

73,085 

17.945 

5.850 

9  023,266 

10. 132,  556 

New  Hampshire 

33,719 

3,158 

765 

1,886,846 

2, 845. 044 

Louisiana ' 

..       223,922 

29.047 

5,737 

14,  629.  484 

17,536  186 

Rhode  Island' 

36,450 

6,653 
2,394 

1,622 
655 

2, 095,  214 
1,388,272 

3, 078, 035 
2,000,000 

New  Mexico' 

12.000 

5.078 
30,471 

1.498 
7.560 

4.  056,  540 
9.  337.  S77 

4.  928.  953 

Vermont' 

15,  757 

Oklahoma 

..        215, 349 

11. 134.  334 

New  Jersey' 

569,000 

26,729 
53.  316 

9,900 
13,717 

13, 105, 065 
30.  770,  834 

16, 416,  386 
36, 706, 857 

Texas' 

Iowa : 

..       539. 206 
144.890 

80.505 
18.680 

24, 735 
4  143 

37.677.025 
8. 152.  485 

M.  432  830 

New  York' 

..       816,930 

10. 100. 156 

Puerto  Rico'..- 

135,600 

20, 518 

4,289 

16. 124. 320 

19,246,119 

Kansas  2 

98.845 

6.516 

2.  .^5 

4.  459.  331 

7.179.962 

Virgin  Islands' 

8,000 

370 

121 

340,  557 

442, 349 

Missouri' 

197.370 

19,  321 

7,299 

13.  357.  605 

16.731,681 

Delaware' 

51,444 

3,371 

734 

1,148,032 

2,000,000 

Nebraska 

126,891 

7,839 

1,917 

4. 137.  523 

5. 125.685 

District  of  Columbia'... 

158,000 

10, 261 

3,638 

4,318,323 

5. 308,  295 

Colorado 

62,138 

11.895 

3.287 

6.  300. 698 

7.a)9.327 

Maryland 

205,000 

26,353 

8,788 

8,  288,  376 

10,705,890 

Montana^ 

43.500 

6.783 

1.265 

2.  440, 247 

2.904  644 

Pennsylvania' 

858,000 
355, 135 

74, 138 
35, 039 
17,  271 

21, 145 
12,  782 
7,297 

31.966,879 
15, 163,  406 
7.667.121 

37,  730,  293 
17,398,097 
8,  539,  513 

North  Dakota 

50,000 

5.405 

4.882 

11.666 

1.363 

913 

2.486 

2.410.718 
2.415.917 
4,011.796 

2.799  538 

Virginia  ' 

South  Dakota' 

Utah  

12,525 

35,  700 

3.017  C9- 

West  Virginia 

88,208 

4. 969. 069 

Alabama 

210,000 

26,898 

7,770 

15,750,809 

17,  815,  743 

Wyoming 

21.011 

2.067 

573 

1.045,873 

2.000  OCC 

Florida' 

..        245,200 

46,284 

13,  253 

20, 668,  031 

26. 135,  217 

Arizona' 

68.425 

6.658 

1  932 

5.688.546 

7. 156,  951 

Georgia 

111,546 

37, 058 

12,592 

16,971,584 

19,  455, 633 

California 

370.922 

56,708 

12.990 

35.  287.  323 

49. 148.  06S 

Kentucky. 

284.410 

24,838 

10, 534 

11,107,798 

15,  306, 676 

Guam  ' ; 

8,219 

332 

116 

533.927 

603  ns 

Mississippi » 

97,717 

18,340 

6,353 

U.  520, 065 

12,865,653 

Hawaii 

56.335 

3.987 

673 

1.864.125 

2.000  OOil 

North  Carolina '.. 

185,863 

45,  512 
34,  855 

14,605 
11,002 

19. 184, 417 
11,  250,  405 

23,039,218 
13, 230, 108 

Nevada' 

Alaska 

27.465 
63.376 

2.435 
2,045 

738 
390 

1.000.000 
1.000.000 

2.00C.0U0 

South  Carolina' 

143,214 

2. 000,  000 

Tennessee' 

94,372 

26,080 

7,265 

11.045,036 

18,773,664 

Idaho- 

60.920 

4.385 

1.030 

2  609.470 

3  301  906 

Illinois 

383,500 
508,000 

39,443 
13,588 

14,315 
3,140 

20,  704,  483 
5,  408, 043 

25,  774, 125 
17, 452, 187 

Oregon  > 

58.763 

9.557 
15,093 

2.297 
3.460 

5  918.251 
7. 895,  103 

7.  589  C«S 

Indiana' 

Washington' 

144,152 

10.  416.  648 

>  Including  District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 


'  Separate  blind  agency. 


ANNUAL  TOTALS  COMPARISON:  H.R.  8395.  S.   7,   FISCAL      ANNUAL  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  APPROPRIATIONS 


YEAR  1972  AUTHORIZATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  AND  1974  BUDGET 
REQUESTS 

jln  millions  of  doltarsi 


Fiscal  year- 

Actual 

Authori-     expend- 

zation         itures 

1972 

.  1,010.0         676.52 

Authorizations 

Budget 
request 

Revised 
budget 
request 

S.  7    H.R.  8395 

1973 

1974 

.      913.2      1,185.9 
.  1,171.45    1.546.85 
.     515.60       748.65  . 

744.  390 
700.096 

697. 556 

1975 

3-year  total. . . 
S.  7  total 

.  2,600.25    3.481.40 
-881.15 



PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  AUTHORIZATION  PERCENTAGE 
INCREASES   IN   S.  7   FOR   FISCAL  YEARS  1973-75 


Fiscal  year- 


Percent  increase  or  decrease 


1967 46.0  Average  4  yr»= 29.5. 

1968 22.0 

1969 21.C 

1970 29.0 

1971 15.0  Average  4  yrs    8.5. 

1972 no 

1973  (budget  request) 5.0 

1974  (budget  lequest)     3.0 

1973,1974.  1975  :'S.  7  -9.6  Aveiage  3  yts- 19. 

authorization  increases.  -f28.1 
-H39.0 


>  Where  comparable  authorizations  exist 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  message  reiterates  the  tired  old  saw 
of  "medical  sen'ices,"  .  "categorical." 
"overlapping"  programs,  "rigid  organiza- 
tional structures."  and  accuses  the  Con- 
gress of  "cruell>"  raising  "the  hopes  of 
the  handicapped.  ■  Mr.  President.  I  neeJ 
not  dwell  on  these  playbacks  of  the  spe- 
cious reasons  asserted  in  last  year's  mem- 
orandum of  disapproval.  Our  committee 
report  carefully  considered  each  of  these 
points,  and  I  explained  our  analysis  £it 
length  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate 
passed  S.  7  the  first  time  on  Februar>-  28. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  appropriate  e.xcerpts  from  my  floor 
statement  be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(Mi.  the  excerpts 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Veto  Rebuttai.:  Discussion 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
memorandum  of  disapproval  on  H.R.  3395. 
It  has  reviewed  1.732  pages  of  testimony 
from  the  more  than  40  grovips  who  testified 
In  hearings  In  the  92d  Congress.  It  asked 
each  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  In  pre- 
vious hearings  In  the  92d  Congress  for  Ills 
views  concerning  the  reasoning  in  tlie  Presi- 
dent's memorandum. 

In  statements  that  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  In  a  January  10.  1973,  hearing, 
from  more  than  30  of  these  groups,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  of  one  mind  on  three  polnt:s : 
First,  support  and  endorsement  of  the  bill  as 
pas.sed  In  the  92d  Congress:  second,  the 
need  for  early  action  In  the  93d  Congress 
In  view  of  the  expiration  on  June  30,  1972 
of  appropriations  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram; and  third,  rejection  of  the  grounds 
for  the  veto  as  stated  In  the  memorandum  of 
disapproval.  The  administration  reiterated 
Its  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a  February  6 
hearing,  and  transmitted  a  draft  bill  for  In- 
trodxictlon  on  February  16. 

In  view  of  this  response  and  the  bipartisan 
support  for  the  bill  as  passed  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mlttae,  both  acting  on  February  19,  1973, 
unanimously  approved  S.  7  with  certain 
amendments.  The  bill  as  reported  except  for 
a  total  reduction  of  $351.7  million  In  the 
level  of  appropriations  authorization  for  fis- 
cal years  1973.  1974,  and  1975  and  the  addi- 
tion of  authorizations  for  tlscal  year  1976 
for  all  programs  other  than  the  basic  title  I, 
part  B,  State  allotments  programs.  Is  virtually 
identical  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8395  as  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Amendments  were  offered  in  subcommittee 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  to  delete 
programs  and  authorizations  from  the  bill. 
They  were  unnnhnously  rejected. 

The  committee's  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  the  objections  set  forth  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Memorandum  of  Disapproval,  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  bill  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  goals  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  Is  another  example  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  has  been,  since  Its 
inception  In  1920,  to  provide  vocational  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals  In  order  that 
they  might  seek  and  maintain  gainful  em- 
ployment. Toward  this  end,  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  psychological  services  and  counsel- 
ing, training,  and  placement  have  been  pro- 
vided. As  passed  by  the  92d  Congress,  this 
bill  continues  to  provide  such  services,  and 
insures  that  the  wide  range  of  services  are 
available  to  all  Individuals  who  can  bene- 
fit from  them.  By  providing  Increased  empha- 
sis on  research  Into  rehabilitation,  S.  7  at- 
tempts to  Insure  that  the  best  knowledge 
ar.'l  new  breakthroughs  In  technology  and 
scle.^tlfic  research  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  tae  problems  of  handicapped  Individuals 
so  that  their  disabilities  will  no  longer  block 
their  potential  for  a  productive  and  self- 
supporting  life. 

S.  7  also  expands  the  services  which  can 
be  provided  under  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  so  that  these  new  Innovations  can 
be  used  at  the  field  level  and  that  handi- 
capped Individuals  can  share  more  fully  in 
the  benefits  of  our  society.  While  this  legis- 
lation alters  the  definition  of  handicapped 
iitdividual,  this  has  b6en  don^^so  that  many 
more  Individuals  can  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  voca- 
tional training  and  self  sustaining  lives.  This 
change  In  definition  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  bill,  for  it  insures  that 
an  Indlvldxial's  capacity  Is  not  Judged  pre- 
maturely, and  that  all  Individuals  have  the 


set  rices 
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opportunity  to  benefit  from 
program  provides. 

S.  7  places  a  priority  for 
with   the  most   severe 
that  those  Individuals  who  art 
of  services  receive  these  serv 
mlttee    realizes    that    it    Is 
those  individuals  with  mild  or 
abilities.  But  with  the  range 
and  technology  which  Is 
to  this  society.  It  strongly 
Individuals  with  severe 
equal  right  to  services  and  ti 
tlve    lives.    Testimony    from 
have  worked  with  severely 
dividuals    all    of    their    lives 
these  Individuals  can  be 
tlve  if  given  the  opportunity, 
this  program  has  shown  thai 
spent  on  rehabilitation 
eral  Treasury  gets  back  fron 
decreasing  the  welfare  rolls 
tax  revenue  through  income 
habUltated  clients.  S.  7  wUl 
portunlty. 

Furthermore,     the 
inally    Included   in   S.   7   are 
panslons    of     authority    for 
Rehabilitation  program.  In 
were  previously  separate 
resent  modest  Increases  have 
into  one  authorization:    in 
atlvely  modest  increases  have 

Second.   The    bill's 
vert  this  program  from  its 
objectives   Into  activities   thai 
cational   element   whatsoever 
tially  medical  in  character. 

Mr.   President,   the  primary 
existing  program  is  vocational 
S.  7  retains  and  reinforces 
does  create  a  new  program  foi 
of  comprehensive  rehabllltatiqn 
signed  to  promote   lndepend< 
provides  project  grant  authority 
itation  services  for  older  blliid 
In  the  strict  sense,  these 
be  construed  as  not  having 
However,  both  these  programs 
authorizations,  and  were 
to  meet  specific  unmet  needs, 
will  not  affect  the  basic 
from  its  vocational  objectives 

But  most  important,  title 
prehenslve   rehabilitation 
signed    to   assist   Individuals 
presently  have   a  vocational 
elusion  of  this  title  In  S.  7 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
a  fiexible  program  which  can 
tinuum   of   services   for 
vlduals.  Recognizing  that 
tions  are  not  static  and  that 
progressive,  this  new  program 
the  realization  that  an 
approaches    a    rehabilitation 
not  appear  to  have  a 
following  training  and 
vidual  may  be  broiight  to  a 
may  be  readily  accepted  in 
tional  rehabilitation  program 
condemn  this  individual  to 
dependence  on  his  family 
program  has  been  Included  in 
toward  the  flexibility  that  is 
service  program  is  to  be  trulj 
human    needs.    Further,    Indi 
may  achieve  a  more 
will   in  turn  decrease    their 
other   family   members,    thus 
individuals  to  seek  work  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  the 
but  also  produce  additional 

The   President's 
the   diversion  of   the  progran 
which  are  essentially  "medlci  1 
ter.  Presumably,  this  refers  to 
services  to  Individuals  with 
disease  and  spinal  cord  Injuries 
leal"  characterization  Is  mucli 
describe  the  Import  of  these 
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Once  again,  both  the  programs 
for  individuals  with  end-stage 
and    the    centers    for    spinal 
authorized  in  the  bill  are 
basic  program,  are  project  grant 
and   have  separate  authorizations 
strue  these  provisions  as  medical 
grams  misses  their  direction  an< 
lying   congressional    Intent.   In 
the  end-stage  renal  program, 
rehabilitation  program  has  beei 
programs  of  this  type  since  196£ 
rently  serving  approximately  2,  JOO 
uals  under  the  present  Vocatloii^l 
tatlon  Act  as  part  of  the  process 
an  individual  for  employment. 

Furthermore,  medical  rehabUiiatlon 
all  that  is  needed  for  such  renal 
pert  testimony  Irom  committee 
dlcate  that  many  renal  patients 
Ing  and  vocational  rehabllltatior 
of  more  traditional  ways  as  well 
expansion  grant  authority  und^r 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
support  renal  dialysis,  for  this 
way  a  renal  patient  could  get  the 
sive  services  and  retraining  he 
out    becoming    totally 
other  authorities  required  him 
before  he  could  get  assistance.  Piially 
new    authority    under    the    recently 
social  security  legislation— H.R. 
authority  wlU  not  provide  supbort 
first  90  days  of  treatment  and 
cover  those  who  are  not  coverpd 
security. 

In  the  case  of  centers  for 
jury,  medical  therapy  for  this  1 
a  small  part  of  the  total  progra^ 
for  the  patient.  Testimony  fr 
tlon  medicine  experts,  such  as 
Rusk,  Dr.  Edward  Lowman,  Dr. 
and  Dr.  Henry  Betts,  Indicate 
psychological,  and  vocational 
patient  must  start  from  the  tl^ie 
If  the  patient  is  to  recover  as 
ability  as  possible.  In  this  case. 
Ices  and  other  therapy  must  go 
even  in  acute  phases  if  the  pati^t 
Vive  this  enormous  trauma.  To 
processes  Is  a  counterproductlv 
tlon  of  services.  Further,  testlmoiiy 
committee  Indicated  that  prese4t 
facilities  seldom  provide  this 
service  for  this  type  of  Injury, 
lack  of  knowledge  and  awareness 
ment  methods  has  resulted   ir 
damage  to  the  patient  which 
sary.  In  recognition  of  the 
miiltidisclpllne  service  team  In 
of  spinal  cord  Injury,  this  progrjim 
included  In  S.  7. 

Third.  The  bill  would  prollferite 
narrow  categorical  programs  whl  ch 
and  overlap  existing  authorit^Bs 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  £ 
tain  categorical  programs  they 
habilitatlon  services  to  older  b]|nd 
rehabilitation  centers  for  deaf 
blind  individuals,  and  centers 
injuries. 

But  not  all  categorical 
These  programs  have  been  sln|;led 
special  treatment  because  of 
adequate  services  In  these  area^ 
gram  Is  a  project  grant  authorlti 
with  It  a  direction  to  demonstrate 
amine  the   best  way  to  prov 
programs  of  services  to  these 
latlons.  In  each  case,   the 
tions     are     presently     being 
served.  In  each  case,  they  contiiiue 
adequately  served  because  of  pre  blems 
liar  to  their  rehabilitation,  and 
understanding  among  rehabllltaltion 
ors  as  to  their  particular  ne 
ment  and  training.  It  Is  the  lAtent 
Congress  that  attention  be  focufed 
unique   problems   so   that 
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made  in  innovative  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  these  individuals. 

The  automatic  rejection  of  categorical 
programs  is  as  unresponsive  as  the  opposite 
approach :  special  needs  are  generally  Ignored 
by  generic  service  programs,  and  when 
knowledge  concerning  certain  special  needs 
Is  not  possessed  within  those  programs  it  is 
Important  that  priority  and  emphasis  be 
given  elsewhere,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  appropriate  skills  and 
approaches  for  these  disabilities. 

Fourth.  Such  provisions  serve  only  to  di- 
lute the  resources  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  and  Impair  Its  continued 
valuable  achievements  In  restoring  deserv- 
ing American  citizens  to  meaningful 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  categorical  programs  have  Individual  ap- 
propriations authorizations.  They  serve  as  a 
focus  for  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
and  a  vehicle  for  translating  new  knowledge 
and  methods  to  the  field.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  made  great  achievements  in  its 
53-year  history.  But  these  achievements  have 
always  been  the  result  of  Its  flexibility  and 
its  responsiveness  to  problems  of  Individuals, 
and  changes  made  in  the  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  The  committee  would  not  wish  to 
Impair  these  achievements.  To  suggest  that 
those  persons  without  Immediate,  and  I 
stress  Immediate,  vocational  goals  are  not 
deserving  of  service  flies  in  the  face  of  every 
value  that  this  Nation  stands  for.  It  im- 
poses an  Inflexibility  on  the  program  and  on 
the  changeability  of  the  human  condition 
which  violates  the  Individual's  right  to  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
And  It  is  an  abrupt  violation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's stated  objective  for  reduction  of 
dependency. 

Fifth.  The  bill  also  would  create  orga- 
nizational rigidities  In  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  which  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  man- 
age the  program  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  assumes  that 
this  objection  refers  to  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  RSA  and  the  creation  within 
that  Administration  of  a  Division  of  Research, 
Training,  and  Evaluation.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  will 
encourage  more  effective  management  of  this 
program  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
Intended  by  the  Congress,  and  will  Insure 
that  the  program  will  not  be  diverted  from 
its  primary  goal  of  provision  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
the  concomitant  research  and  development 
which  is  needed  to  provide  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram. 

The  Congress  has  found  that,  in  recent 
years,  emphasis  on  other  social  rehabilita- 
tion programs  within  the  Department  has 
resulted  in  the  deemphasis  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  handicapped  Individuals. 
From  the  strong  force  of  400  i>ersonnel  in 
past  years,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  in  recent  years  become  an 
appendage  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration — and  has  been  cut 
back  to  a  work  force  of  160.  Its  research  and 
development  function  has  been  diffused  and 
directed  toward  programs  oriented  to  the 
reduction  of  public  assistance.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  disagree  with  this  goal  of  re- 
ducing dependency  on  public  assistance. 
However,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  created  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals;  until  that  task  is 
completed,  it  should  not  take  on  a  wider 
function. 

Sixth.  The  bill  also  would  establish  nu- 
merous committees  and  Independent  com- 
missions which  are  unnecessary,  would  waste 
the  taxpayer's  dollars,  and  would  complicate 
and  confuse  the  direction  of  this  program. 

Mr,  President.  S.  7  would  create  a  Federal 


Interagency  Committee  on  the  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  an  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board,  a 
National  Commission  on  Transportation  and 
Housing,  and  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped. 
These  commissions  as  such  would  have  no 
direct  connection  to  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program.  They  were  created  to  span 
all  programs  which  affect  the  handicapped, 
to  deal  with  serious  problems  that  presently 
exist,  and  to  escape  the  narrowing  perspective 
that  comes  with  control  by  a  single  program. 

In  examining  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  during  hearings,  testimony 
of  many  witnesses  surfaced  criticisms  which 
could  not  be  handled  simply  by  amending 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Itself.  Such 
problems  as  unfounded  discrimination  In 
employment  and  in  housing,  difficulties  of 
access  to  places  of  work  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  duplication  and  fragmentation  of 
services  across  program  lines  were  voiced 
repeatedly  to  the  committee.  Despite  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  personnel  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  discrimination  In  placement, 
hiring  and  advancement  continue  to  limit 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program's 
ability   to   effect   successful   rehabilitations. 

Despite  an  explicit  law  enacted  in  1968 
regarding  elimination  of  architectural  bar- 
riers— Public  Law  90-480 — accessibility  re- 
mains a  problem  because  of  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  statute. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
when  It  was  created  In  the  92d  Congress, 
was  charged  with  the  examination  of  all 
problems  which  affect  the  handicapped.  The 
provisions  in  question  were  included  as  an 
Important  beginning  to  carrying  out  that 
charge. 

But  beyond  the  need  for  compliance  and 
coordinating  mechanisms,  the  committee 
questioned  the  Implication  in  the  President's 
memorandum  that  such  mechanisms  would 
waste  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  The  expenditure 
of  money  on  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams is  not  well  spent  if  we  do  not  at  the 
same  time  take  meaningful  steps  to  eliminate 
architectural  barriers  and  provide  substantial 
accomplishments  In  employment  for  handi- 
capped individuals.  The  failure  to  cooperate 
and  coordinate  across  program  lines  for  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals  results  in 
fractionated  programs  with  wasteful  overlap 
and  duplication  of  service  and  expenditure. 
For  those  millions  of  handicapped  individuals 
who  pay  taxes  and  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  their  tax  money  will  go  toward  making 
their  environment  more  accessible  to  them 
and  their  lives  and  employment  easier,  the 
creation  of  a  compliance  mechanism  to  elimi- 
nate architectural  and  transportation  bar- 
riers and  an  affirmative  action  program  to  en- 
sure that  they  have  the  right  to  employment 
which  complements  their  abilities  represent 
overdue  avenues  of  restitution  for  previous 
societal  neglect. 

For  those  individuals  who  have  handi- 
capped children,  the  expenditure  of  dollars 
for  programs  which  meet  their  needs  and  the 
needs  of  their  children  is  a  simple  return 
on  the  equity  from  their  taxes  which  has 
long  since  been  warranted.  For  those  In- 
dividuals and  their  families  who  are  well 
trained  or  have  the  hopes  of  becoming  well 
trained  so  that  their  dependence  on  tax 
revenues  may  be  lessened,  such  proposals  of- 
fer the  possibility  for  action  to  make  more 
effective  utilization  of  their  talents. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  such  pro- 
visions are  a  waste  of  tax  money. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  note  at  this  point  only  that  the  so- 
called  new  programs  in  S.  7  are — by  and 
large — not  new  at  all  but  merely  exten- 
sions and  refinements  of  what  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  are  doing  right 
now.  For  example,  right  now  State  vo- 
cational   rehabilitation    programs    are 


serving  2,800  persons  with  end-stage 
renal  disease,  and  HEW  has  itself  allo- 
cated funds  to  begin  support  of  spinal 
cord  Injury  centers  around  the  country, 
just  as  we  have  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
The  administration  bill  also  proposed 
special  grant  authority  for  assistance  to 
certain  deaf  individuals  and  spinal  cord 
injured  persons. 

These  are  branded  by  the  administra- 
tion as  "medical"  or  "categorical"  when 
the  Congress  takes  the  initiative  and 
lauded  as  brilliant  new  directions  when 
the  President  does  it. 

That  is  really  the  heart  of  the  non- 
budgetary  objections,  Mr.  President: 
This  is  not  the  administration's  bill,  and 
that  is  why  they  really  are  against  it. 

The  philosophy  of  the  executive 
branch  is,  "Go  away  Congress  and  let  us 
alone;  we'll  call  you  when  we  want  you, 
and  then  pass  our  bill  exactly  as  we  say, 
when  we  say,  and  accept  all  of  our  pro- 
gram and  spending  priorities." 

This  attitude  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution,  of  our  536  congressional 
and  senatorial  elections,  and  of  the  his- 
toric separation  of  powers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  want  a  rub- 
berstamp  Congress.  In  any  event,  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  way  our 
democracy  can  effectively  serve  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

I  am  all  for  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
know  all  of  my  colleagues  are.  I  want  us 
to  set  a  budget  ceiling  and  stick  to  it 
just  as  much  as  the  President  does. 

But  I  also  fervently  believe  we  in  the 
Congress  would  be  abdicating  our  his- 
toric responsibility  of  the  purse  if  we  do 
not  set  our  own  program  and  spending 
priorities  within  an  overall  annual 
budget  figure. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  designed  to 
give  millions  of  severely  handicapped 
Americans  a  decent  chance  for  a  job  and 
for  a  dignified,  more  independent  way  of 
life  than  dependence  on  Government 
handouts. 

If  the  President  meant  to  include  peo- 
ple who  are  crippled,  paralyzed,  or  blind 
when  he  admonished  the  American  peo- 
ple to  ask  not  what  the  Government  can 
do  for  them  but  rather  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves,  then  the  President  was 
not  only  heartless,  but  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  budgetarily  blind.  I  caanot  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case — but  I^^n  most 
certainly  believe  it  of  some  of  his  faceless 
advisers  in  OMB. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  the  modest 
increases  in  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year 
1974,  we  could  provide  services  in  the 
next  18  months  to  only  approximately 
680,000  more  than  the  1  million  being 
served  annually  now. 

Figures  provided  to  us  yesterday  by  re- 
habilitation services  administration  in 
HEW  show  an  estimated  9.8  mUllon 
handicapped  individuals  who  would  be 
eligible  and  who  would  benefit  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  provided 
under  the  basic  State  grant  program. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  even  if  we  were  able 
to  achieve  full  appropriations  of  the  au- 
thorization amoimts  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974,  at  a  minimum,  more  than  6 
million  disabled  persons  would  continue 
to  be  without  services  that  they  need  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  and 
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to  end  their  dependence  on  friends,  fami- 
lies, and  Federal  welfare  or  social  se- 
curity payments. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  make  a  personal  note  about  my  great 
interest  in  this  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  lived  with  the  problem  of 
serious  disability  for  the  last  3  years. 
In  December  of  1969,  my  wife,  Geneva, 
was  stricken  with  a  paralyzing  stroke 
which  seriously  incapacitated  the  motor 
faculties  of  one  side  of  her  body.  She  has 
strived  mightily  toward  her  rehabilita- 
tion and  has  made  much,  much  prog- 
ress, with  a  great  deal  of  help,. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  first- 
hand the  effect  of  a  serious  disability 
striking  in  the  midst  of  an  active  and 
productive  life  and  the  struggle  of  one 
person  to  carry  out  the  most  basic 
everyday  activities.  And  I  know  how 
much  it  has  meant  to  her  to  achieve 
greater  and  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
all  of  her  daily  activities. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  year  I  have  worked  intimately  with 
a  young  Vietnam  Navy  pilot  who,  as  a 
result  of  a  service-connected  Injury,  Is 
a  quadraplegic  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 
I  think  many  of  you  have  seen  Michael 
Bums  with  me  on  the  floor  when  I  was 
managing  this  bill  and  its  predecessor, 
H.R.  8395,  the  four  previous  times. 

I  wish  Mr.  Burns  could  be  here  today 
for  this  bill  truly  is  a  tribute  to  his  enor- 
mous courage,  insight,  and  perseverance. 
I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  his  great 
efforts  on  this  legislation  over  the  past 
year  have  been  such  that  at  present  he 
is  hospitalized  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  too  great  a  strain  he  imposed 
on  himself  in  working  to  perfect  and 
n.uve  through  the  legislative  process 
this  measure  and  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles raised  by  the  OMB  decision- 
makers. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
send  him  the  get  well  card  that  he  and 
10  million  other  handicapped  Americans 
deserve  by  voting  to  override  the  uncon- 
scionable veto  of  S.  7. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
before  the  Senate  today  is  a  very  dlffl- 
cult  one.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult one  from  the  very  outset. 

As  I  said  before,  when  the  bill  came 
up  for  initial  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  session,  this  bill,  unfortu- 
nately, was  chosen  because  it  presented 
a  confrontation  between  the  President's 
budget  and  a  specifically  authorized  pro- 
gram which  the  President  vetoed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session. 

There  was  a  hurried  attempt  to  get 
this  measure  on  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  it  the  key  issue.  It  was  only 
because  I  objected  to  some  procedures 
that  it  was  not  here  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  present  date. 

The  issue  is  a  difficult  one  because  I 
think  all  Americans  and  certainly  all 
Members  of  this  body  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  an  important  ongoing  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  recognize  It 
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has  a  cost-benefit  ratio  which  is  ex- 
tremely favorable,  not  mei  ely  in  conjec- 
ture but  actual  experieno ;  at  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level 

I  have  offered  and  wor  :ed  for  sound 
rehabilitation  legislation.  :  am  sure  all 
of  us  have  had  some  per  onal  connec- 
tion so  far  as  rehabilitati  3n  legislation 
is  concerned,  and  that  we  all  recognize 
the  importance  and  the  validity  of  a 
sound  vocational  rehabilita  tion  program. 

I  had  a  parent  who  was  incapacitated 
for  8  years  as  a  stroke  vie  im.  Rehabili- 
tation helped  much  and  vas  extremely 
valuable  in  that  case.  I  hs  d  a  wife  who 
was  an  amputee  and  receiv(  d  a  great  deal 
of  rehabilitation,  so  far  a  i  that  handi- 
cap was  concerned. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  today.  There 
are  things  about  this  bill  which  should 
be  pointed  out  so  far  as  re  labilitation  is 
concerned.  There  could  b  no  doubt  it 
does  much  in  the  directioi  of  bringing 
additional  medical  services  under  general 
authorizing  legislation  in  t  le  rehabilita- 
tion field  in  aiding  end  stagi :  renal  disease 
and  spinal  cord  centers,  toth  of  which 
need  additional  facilities. 

It  will  ';imi-the  program  iway  from  its 
concept  of  providing  vocatl  inal  rehabili-> 
tation  rather  than  becotiing  another 
means  for  providirtg  the  tj  pe  treatment 
that  is  needed  in  some  medi  :al  situations. 

We  should  clarify  the  isue  to  begin 
with.  I  do  not  believe  parage  of  this 
bill  in  its  present  form,  in  fthe  long  run, 
would  be  the  best  interest  of  a  sound  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  prajgram  in  this 
country,  nor  do  I  think  pdrtraylng  this 
bill  and  the  sustaining  of  t  le  veto  as  an 
effort  to  cut  off  vocational  ehabilitation 
will  succeed. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  tl  e  President's 
message: 

Through  past  increases  in  1  jndlng  and  by 
our  efforta  to  find  more  effei  tlve  means  of 
providing  services,  this  Adm:  nlstratlon  has 
demonstrated  Its  strong  comm  tment  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Funding  lor  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  programfwlU  reach  $660 
mUllon  under  my  budget  fAr  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of  76  p  ircent  over  the 
level  of  support  when  I  took  (  fflce. 

So.  to  those  who  cry  for  n  ore  fimds  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  ive  may  well 
look  back  and  say,  "Whee  were  they 
when  this  same  need,  to  a  great  extent, 
existed  and  was  being  fund  sd  at  a  lower 
level  just  4  years  ago?" 

The  President  continued 

Two  other  sources  of  fundlt  g  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped,  th<  Disability  In- 
surance Trxist  Fund  and  th«  new  Supple- 
mentai  Security  Income  proghim,  will  pro- 
vide another  tlOO  mUllon.  Altogether  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation programs  should  provide  services 
for  about  l.a  mlUlon  people— Ein  Increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  over  t  le  flgiire  of  4 
years  ago.     ^ — - — 

I  turn  to  an  article  whicl  was  printed 
in  today's  Washington  Po  t  containing 
remarks  by  Secretary  of  Hi  alth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Casper  W.  Weinber- 
ger, in  which  he  replied  to  Charges  being 
made  in  tliis  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent^  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objectioA.  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post 
The  Rehabilitation  Veto:  Ak 
TION  View 
(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

Two  facts  are  obvious  from  i^sldent  Nix- 
on's  veto  of  the  Rehabllltatloa  Act  of  1972 
in  what  Is  shaping  up  as  a  majw  battle  over 
the  budget  and  the  prospect  of  higher  taxes. 

The  first  fact  is  that  many  in  the  Congress 
are  wUllng  to  play  political  foot  l>all  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  less-fortunate 
Americans  as  they  prosecute  partisan  raids 
_  on  the  President's  budget,  1  gnorlng  the 
threats  of  higher  taxes  and  assuming  that 
every  bill  with  a  good  label  is  a  jood  bill. 

And  the  second  Is  that  Presi<  lent  Nixon  is 
committed,  whatever  the  short-  erm  political 
implications,  to  preserve  a  budget  that  will 
fight  Inflation  and  hold  taxes  in  check,  while 
keeping  the  nation's  eoonom'  •  and  social 
progress  moving  steadily  forwsrd. 

The  struggle  over  the  Rehat  llltation  Act 
of  1972  provides  a  scenario  llk^ly  to  be  re- 
peated often  In  the  weeks  and  nionths  ahead. 

First,  the  President  proposes  i.  responsible 
and  responsive  program  budget,  In  the  case 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  ho  asked  $650 
million — 75  per  cent  more  than  was  being 
spent  for  this  purpose  when  hs  took  office. 

Next,  the  Congress — operating  through  a 
committee  system  that  never  considers  the 
budget  as  a  whole — decides  to  double  or 
triple  the  funds  asked  by  the  Pr  ssident,  hop- 
ing the  bill's  humanitarian  sub  ect  wUl  hide 
their  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Thi  i  bill,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  would  cost  in  additional 
$1  billion  over  the  next  three  years,  above 
the  very  large  amount  asked  ly  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Furthermore,  this  particular  alll  has  seri- 
ous deficiencies  which  would  weaken  the 
nation's  successful  vocational  r  shablUtatlon 
program. 

Inevitably,  the  President  Is  f<  reed — In  the 
interests  of  economic  sanity  am  I  of  the  tax- 
payers— to  veto  such  a  bill.  A)  id  the  stage 
thus  Is  set  for  Congress  falsely  1  o  accuse  tha 
President  of  callous  disregard  <>f  the  needs 
of  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 

In  truth,  it  Is  the  big  spenderi  (  In  Congress 
who  are  pursuing  a  heartless  s^ategy.  They 
are  the  ones  raising  hopes  thal^  are  doomed 
to  be  dashed.  They  make  promises  which  no 
federal  government  can  afford  tt>  keep. 

A  budget  that  feeds  Inflation  e  nds  by  hurt- 
ing the  poor  most  of  all.  A  budget  that  re- 
quUres  a  tax  increase  hurts  evey  American. 
A  budget  that  Ignores  economic  reality  also 
courts  economic  calamity. 

Beyond  Its  exorbitant  price  »g,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972  Is  bad  :  eglslatlon  in 
its  basic  structure. 

It  would  add  medical  and  o;her  services 
already  avaUable  under  existing  laws,  and 
thereby  divert  vocational  rehabl  Itatlon  from 
its  primary  goal:  Training  the  tiandicapped 
to  become  self-sufficient. 

It  would  create  new  categorlci  ii  grant  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  dupUcatng  or  over- 
lapping existing  programs. 

It  would  add  new  layers  of  lureaucracy, 
and  new  mountains  of  red  tape  in  the  face 
of  clear  evidence  that  such  snurls  Impede, 
rather  than  speed,  the  efficient  delivery  of 
services  to  those  In  need. 

Tlie  Vocational  Act  of  1972  was,  in  short,  a 
prime  example  of  ill-conceived,  rresponslble 
legislation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
gress, given  additional  time  to  consider  the 
bill,  will  allow  It  to  rest  In  peabe — and  win 
enact  Instead  the  generous  and  responsible 
program  contained  in  President  Nixon's 
budget  so  that  the  high  cause  cf  vocational 
rehabilitation  can  continue  to  se  -ve  the  pub- 
lic Interest  with  high  effectivenc  ss  as  in  the 
past. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  read  just 
briefly  from  it  as  a  part  of  my  argument. 
Mr.  Weinberger  said: 

First,  the  President  proposes  a  responsible 
and  responsive  program  budget.  In  the  case 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  he  asked  $650 
mlUlon — 75  percent  more  than  was  being 
spent  for  this  purpose  when  he  took  office. 

Then  further  in  the  article — 
This  bill,  vetoed  by  the  President,  woiUd 
cost  an  additional  $1  billion  over  the  next 
three  years,  above  the  very  large   amount 
asked  by  the  President. 

Then  at  a  later  point : 

Beyond  Its  exorbitant  price  tag,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972  Is  bad  legislation  in 
its  basic  structiure. 

It  would  add  medical  and  other  services 
already  available  under  existing  laws,  and 
thereby  divert  vocational  rehabilitation  from 
its  primary  goal:  Training  the  handicapi)ed 
to  become  self-sufficient. 

It  would  create  new  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  duplicating  or  over- 
lapping existing  programs. 

It  would  add  new  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
and  new  mountains  of  red  tape.  In  the  face 
of  clear  evidence  that  such  snarls  Impede, 
rather  than  speed,  the  efficient  delivery  of 
services  to  thoee  In  need. 

The  Vocational  Act  of  1972  was,  in  short, 
a  prime  example  of  Ul-conceived,  irrespon- 
sible legislation.  It  is  to  be  b(q>ed  that  the 
Congress,  given  additional  time  to  consider 
the  bill  wUl  allow  It  to  rest  in  peace — and 
will  enact  Instead  the  generous  and  respon- 
sible program  contained  in  President  Nixon's 
budget  so  that  the  high  cause  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  can  continue  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest  with  high  effectiveness  as  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before  when 
the  bill  was  before  us  on  the  floor,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  have  been 
a  very  good  investment,  and  one  to  which 
I  think  we  are  well  merited  in  applsing 
further  resources.  There  is  an  extremely 
good  benefit-cost  ratio.  However,  I  can 
see  no  good  being  done  for  the  handi- 
capped by  enacting  a  bill  that  has  twice 
been  vetoed. 

I  had  hoped,  when  I  voted  for  the  bill 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  House,  that  the 
House  would  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia mentioned  in  his  remarks  a  few 
moments  ago  that  it  was  a  confrontation 
chosen  by  the  White  House  to  present  it- 
self to  the  Congress.  I  think  Just  the 
opposite  has  taken  place.  Congress  has 
chosen  to  make  a  confrontation  on  this 
issue.  What  happened  is  that  amend- 
ment after  amendment  was  offered  to 
the  bill,  trying  to  make  a  compromise, 
trying  to  keep  it  on  a  sound  legislative 
track,  but  they  were  turned  dowTi  flat  on 
partisan  lines  on  both  sides.  My  hopes 
for  reaching  some  compromise  in  the 
House  were  not  fulfilled.  There  were  no 
substantive  change.  It  came  back  quite 
similar  to  version  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  desired  to  put  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation on  the  desk  of  the  President 
early  in  the  session,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  In  a  field  generally  re- 
garded with  sympathy,  and  cause  the 
President  to  veto  it,  In  an  attempt  to 
break  down  the  President's  responsible 
attempts  to  bring  about  some  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 


This  bill  has  become  a  ix>litical  foot- 
ball and  a  veto  override  would  only  con- 
stitute a  power  play.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
we  as  responsible  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  afford  to  play  political  games 
with  the  well-being  of  many.  I  for  one 
will  not  be  a  party  to  such  procedures, 
and  therefore  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  7,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1972,  in  hopes  that  it  will 
carry  and  we  can  get  a  bill  that  can  be 
supported  by  the  administration  as  well 
as  by  the  Senate  to  benefit  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ar- 
gument for  S.  7  is  also  something  of  a 
hoax.  The  impression  has  been  created 
around  it  that  for  the  handicapped  of 
the  Nation,  there  is  8.  7  or  nothing. 

President  Nixon,  in  vetoing  this  legis- 
lation, has  been  portrayed  as  a  man  cal- 
lously drawing  a  line  through  programs 
for  the  handicapped  with  the  heartless 
pen  of  parsimony. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  simply  not 
true. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
administration  has  already  proposed  a 
very  generous  and  improved  continua- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

His  proposals  call  for  an  authoriza- 
tion level  over  the  next  3  years  of  $650 
million  a  year,  which  is  75  percent  higher 
than  was  authorized  when  he  took  office 
In  1969.  I  have  indicated  that  there  will 
be  another  $100  million  under  the  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  fund  and  the  new 
supplemental  security  income  programs 
for  the  disabled. 

This  level  will  provide  assistance  for 
approximately  1.2  million  handicapped 
persons,  50  percent  more  than  were 
reached  4  years  ago,  all  of  which  seems 
hardly  parismonious. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto  and  protect  the 
American  pocketbook  without  hardening 
the  American  heart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  chairman 
of  the  Handicapped  Subcommittee  who 
has  done  so  much  work  on  this  bill,  such 
time  as  he  needs  for  his  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  was  going  to  ask  a  question. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  gave  very  careful  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion last  year,  and  again  this  year.  I  find 
it  difficult,  knowing  his  sense  of  fairness, 
to  understand  whether  he  means  to  tell 
the  Senate  and  the  country  that  the  vote 
this  afternoon  will  be  cast  to  embarrass 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
those  Members  who  have  conviction  and 
commitment  will,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  whether  successful  in  overriding  or 
not,  set  their  stamp  of  approval  on  what 
they  believe  to  be  right  In  this  Important 
matter.  Would  a  clarification  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  course.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from   West 


Virginia  that  I  am  sure  every  Senator 
here  votes,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  what 
he  believes  right.  He  does  it  In  his  own 
conscience.  Certainly  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  anything  to  the  contrary. 

However,  I  do  feel  the  mistaken  im- 
pression has  been  arrived  at  that,  some- 
how, this  bill  must  be  passed,  under  these 
circumstances,  at  this  time,  or  the  assist- 
ance to  our  handicapped  is  going  to  be 
cut  off.  That  is  a  false  impression.  I  also 
think  it  would  be  a  false  impression  not 
to  recognize  that  the  program  has  had 
built  into  it  considerable  increases,  and 
I  am  sure  will  have  built  into  it  addi- 
tional increases. 

At  the  same  time,  that  does  not  mean 
that  a  confrontation  is  not  being  pre- 
sented. The  public  press  generally  rec- 
ognizes this  as  a  bill  on  which  the  con- 
frontation is  being  presented.  I  think  we 
would  be  unrealistic  from  a  political 
point  of  view  in  not  recognizing  that 
that  is  what  has  occurred.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  tied  to  tiiis  particular  label. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  disagree — however, 
very  respectfully  but  very  earnestly — 
with  the  Senator.  The  conf  rontaticxi.  if  it 
arises,  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  Senator. 
Is  it  not  right  that  it  arises  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual  Senator? 

Mr.  TAPT.  It  may  arise  in  the  minds 
of  certain  Senators  and  not  in  the  minds 
of  others,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  press 
generally  and  the  country  generally, 
this  bill — al(Hig  with  a  package  of  other 
bills  of  similar  nature  which  have  possi- 
bly been  vetoed  because  of  fiscal  aspects — 
has  been  chosen  to  present  this  con- 
frontation. I  think  that  is  a  fact  whether 
we  recognize  it  or  not.  The  Senator  may 
not  be  convinced  of  that,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  be  deeply  dis- 
appointed if  votes  this  afternoon  begin- 
ning at  2  o'clock  are  cast  for  or  against 
on  the  basis  of  confrontation,  on  the 
basis  of  partisanship,  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated  in  his  remarks.  I  have  con-t^ 
fidence  in  the  individual  responsibility  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  vote  on  what 
he  thinks  is  right  or  wrong  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  whether  a  Senator  thinks  he  is  do- 
ing right  or  wrong  should  void  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conf  rcmtation.  For  those  of  us 
who  see  this  confrontation,  our  con- 
sciences may  dictate  that  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult decision  to  vote  against  a  program 
for  which  we  have  stood  for  many  years. 
However,  in  our  consciences  we  feel  that 
we  have  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  assess  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
and  his  constant  raising  of  confrontation 
and  partisanship.  We  are  attempting  to 
cope  here  with  the  specific  problem,  and 
to  approach  it  in  any  other  degree,  I 
think,  lowers,  very  frankly,  the  level  of 
the  debate  on  this  matter.  That  is  my 
feeling  deep  inside. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
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Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  simply  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  others  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  extend  the  present 
program  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  budget. 
That  alternative  could  be  pursued  and 
could  be  pursued  very  quickly  if  the  veto 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Handicapped  Sub- 
comnuttee,  who  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  for  yielding. 

As  a  Republican  and  one  who  sup- 
ported the  reelection  of  President  Nixon, 
I  certainly  will  bend  over  backwards  to 
support  the  President's  policies  wher- 
ever possible. 

For  example,  I  support  his  proposal 
that  total  Federal  spending  should  be 
held  within  a  ceiling  of  $268  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  as  an  elected  Member  of 
the  Congress,  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
arrive  at  my  own  decisions  along  with 
my  colleagues,  as  to  how  we  believe 
funds  should  be  appropriated  within  that 
ceiling  for  this  is  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  we  can  afford 
to  spend  $600  million  per  year  and  more 
for  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  citi- 
zens, especially  when  experience  shows 
us  that  for  every  dollar  we  spend,  we 
will  get  $5  in  return  through  actual  dol- 
lars earned  by  these  citizens,  not  to  men- 
tion the  satisfaction  they  and  we  derive 
from  their  ability  to  live  as  useful  and 
productive  citizens. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  vote  for  reduc- 
tions of  spending  in  other  areas  to  make 
up  for  offsetting  any  additional  funds 
that  I  vote  for  which  exceed  a  specific 
item  in  the  President's  budget. 

There  are  an  estimated  7  to  12  million 
handicapped  Individuals  in  our  Nation 
who  have  not  realized  their  full  potential 
in  performing  at  some  job.  In  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year,  more  than  1.1  million 
disabled  persons  were  served  by  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
more  than  300,000  of  those  Individusds 
were  reported  to  be  rehabilitated. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  just  as  It  is  clear  that  S.  7 
and  the  funds  authorized  by  it  will  not 
meet  all  of  our  national  needs.  But,  this 
new  law  can  guarantee  that  many  more 
Individuals  with  severe  handicaps  will 
be  served  than  at  present.  It  will  also 
insure  that  no  one  will  be  excluded  from 
the  program  simply  because  his  or  her 
handicap  is  too  severe. 

I  realize  that  there  may  be  some  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  who  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  the  capacity  to 
hold  down  a  job.  But,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  opportunity  to  work  toward 
that  goal  must  be  made  available  to  the 
handicapped  person  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

8.  7  gives  our  handicapped  citizens  the 
power  to  help  shape  their  own  future 
by  participating  in  the  formulation  of 
their  rehabilitation  program,  a  practice 
which,  I  am  convinced,  will  noticeably 
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improve  the  effectiveness  of  he  whole  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  effoi  t  in  our  Na- 
tion. This  new  approach  wl  1  bring  more 
dignity  and  greater  achievement  to  our 
handicapped  citizens. 

Aside  from  the  humaniferlan  aspect 
of  the  program,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
cost  effective  programs  in  operation  by 
Government.  A  disabled  individual  may 
receive  up  to  $100,000  in  Welfare  pay- 
ments during  his  lifetime.  "1  'et,  if  he  has 
been  rehabilitated  by  the  v  jcational  re- 
habilitation program  and  <arns  an  an- 
nual average  income  of  $8  000  over  his 
lifetime,  then  as  the  head  c  I  a  family  of 
four,  he  would  pay  taxes  to'  aling  $42,000 
for  the  same  period  of  tine.  Thus,  the 
resources  that  we  invest  '  oday  in  our 
handicapped  citizens  bring  arge  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senat<  must  match 
its  word  about  wanting  t  >  help  these 
handicapped  citizens  with  deeds.  The 
Senate  should  do  its  part  x  i  voting  S.  7 
into  law. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quo:  tun  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  :he  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. '  'he  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  leg  slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pri  sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  requi  e  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  V  est  Virginia, 
who  has  done  such  tremeni  lous  work  on 
this  legislation  over  so  mar  y  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  one  of 
the  thrusts  of  this  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve many  people  have  overlooked  is 
services  to  the  severely  handicapped. 

Who  are  these  people  who  are  severely 
handicapped?  They  are  tjiose  persons 
who  suffer  a  combination  *f  handicaps, 
or  have  what  I  frankly  cal .  devastating 
degrees  of  disability. 

Yet,  if  we  would  give  to  bhose  people, 
not  a  pat  on  the  shoulder —  his  is  not  the 
hour  for  the  Senate  to  dc  that — but  a 
helping  hand — and  that  is  necessary,  and 
can  be  done  through  the  overriding  of 
the  Presidential  veto — we  c^uld  do  much 
for  them  through  providifig  them  the 
necessary  highly  specialized  training  by 
highly  trained  personnel.  But  this  can 
only  be  done  if  we  provide  t^e  proper  em- 
phasis, the  strength,  and,  yes,  the 
money — the  money  for  mis  program 
which  has  such  a  high  cost-peneflt  ratio, 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  ,  and  I  be- 
lieve must  be  acknowledged  py  every  Sen- 
ator who  appears  on  this  flopr  during  the 
debate  to  argue  for  sustainipg  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

Of  whom  do  we  speak  w^en  we  speak 
of  the  severely  handicapped?  We  speak 
of  the  deaf -blind.  We  speak  of  the  para- 
plegics and  quadriplegics.  We  speak  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  We, speak  of  the 
cerebral  palsied. 

Mr.  President,  these  ate  men  and 
women  who  desire  very  mui  h  to  partici- 
pate as  productive  members  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  system  of  work,  and  of  c  )ntribution 
through  taxes — in  other  w<  rds,  to  be 
participants  in  the  body  politic  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

Do  we  have  many  such  petple,  or  are 
they  few  in  number?  Mr.  Pre^dent,  their 
number  in  our  population  is  increasing. 
That  is  why  we  have  given  the  thrust  in 
this  legislation,  for  the  flrit  time,  to 
helping  such  people,  so  that  they,  in 
turn,  may  help  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try will  benefit.  [ 

We  all  know  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  medical  proiession.  We 
know  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care,  rjesulting  in 
higher  rates  of  survival  amoi^g  our  mul- 
tiple handicapped  infants.  The  changing 
concept  of  the  right  to  treatment,  the 
advent  of  new  drugs  and  n^w  surgical 
techniques,  permits  lives  prdiriously  lost 
to  be  saved.  But  patients  ar*  often  left 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps. 

Once  we  thought  the  lives  of  such  peo- 
ple were  a  loss,  that  we  could  not  return 
them  to  active  levels  of  soqiety  where 
they  would  be  productive  ciazens.  Now, 
however,  we  know  that  that  mn  be  done. 
We  know  it  has  been  dondT  But  very 
frankly,  if  we  do  not  move,  as  I  believe 
we  must  move,  we  will  have  a  patient 
here  and  a  patient  there  inj  increasing 
numbers  left  with  physical  4nd  mental 
handicaps,  that  we  ourselved  could  help 
by  commitment,  not  by  juslj  saying,  "I 
want  to  do  something,"  not  just  by  con- 
ception but  by  conviction,  wnen  we  can 
really  move  forward  these  ivograms  in 
a  way  to  reflect  credit  upon  this  body 
and  the  individuals  who  will  be  involved, 
by  voting,  not  as  a  whole,  kiiowing  that 
we  at  least  in  this  instance  j  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  need,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, responsive  to  the  thinking  of  tbft 
American  people.  There  are  2  Vi  million— 
I  reemphasize  the  figure — yu  million 
severely  handicapped  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  include  the  toaraplegics 
that  I  mentioned  and  the  qiiadriplegics 
of  whom  I  have  spoken.  TTiese  people, 
Mr.  President,  need  and  dierve  from 
this  Congress  the  services  tfat  we  can 
give  them. 

This  legislation  was  passei  with  only 
two  votes  against  it  in  this  body  on  a 
roUcall  vote.  What  has  chan(:ed  the  sit- 
uation? I  do  not  believe  it  is  |  confronta- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  is  pw-tisanship. 
I  somehow  cling  to  the  horie  that  the 
membership  of  this  body  wilSrise  at  this 
high  hour  and  do  what  it  should  do  and 
do  it  because  it  is  right. 

We  must  think  of  thesel  people  of 
whom  I  speak,  and  in  a  senst  for  whom 
I  speak,  these  handicapped  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  desite  of  their 
hearts  that  although  they  ]are  handi- 
capped, they  want  to  move  foHward.  They 
want  to  do  the  job.  They  nay  not  be 
wage  earners  and  taxpayer ;  now,  but 
that  Is  what  they  want  to  >e.  That  is 
what  we  want  them  to  be  They  are 
citizens  of  this  country.  Th€y  have  the 
same  right  as  every  Memler  of  this 
Senate  to  live  in  what  haf  been  ex- 
pressed often  as  dignity. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Preslden  ,  imtil  the 
tally  is  announced,  I  am  coitinuing  to 
believe  that  Senators  will  not  be  swayed 
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into  feeling  that  here  we  must  stand 
for  the  President.  That  should  not  be 
involved. 

Here  we  are  with  well-considered 
legislaticm,  reported  with  unanimity 
from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  which 
I  have  the  responsibility  to  chair, 
brought  frran  the  committee  itself,  the 
parent  body,  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  on  two  occasions,  in  1972  and  now 
again  in  1973,  with  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval after  testimony  and  testimony 
and  testimony,  not  a  lack  of  analysis  of 
the  bill  as  has  been  indicated,  but  by  a 
careful  screening  and  evaluation  of 
every  point. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  we  are 
within  55  minutes  of  the  decision.  I  still 
continue  to  have  the  hope  and  the  belief 
that  the  membership  of  this  body  will 
not  do  other  than  what  it  should  do  and 
that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts — that 
is  all — ^not  confrontation  and  not  parti- 
sanship— know  that  this  is  the  high  hour 
for  commitment  and  conviction. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  that  he  believes  in  full 
funding  for  cancer,  in  full  funding  for 
heart  and  lung  diseases.  I  only  wish  that 
he  and  his  advisers  had  realized  that  the 
one  need  which  is  just  as  compelling — 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  for  this  body — 
is  that  the  physically  handicapped  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  the  assistance  that  we  can 
provide  them.  It  is  not  a  handout  but 
a  helping  hand,  that  they  may  help 
themselves  as  participants  and  as  active 
men,  women,  and  children  in  our  country 
in  the  day-by-day  development  of  a  na- 
tion where  we  believe,  when  we  talk  of 
dignity,  that  it  really  means  participa- 
tion and  being  a  part  of  what  is  done. 

That  is  why  I  stand  here  today.  That 
is  why  others  stand  here  today  in  an 
effort  not  to  become  involved  in  too  much 
detail  in  this  matter — all  of  that  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  debate  this 
year  on  the  bill  and  last  year  on  the  bill, 
when  substantial  reductions  were  made 
in  the  various  programs — but  that  we 
might  approach  the  President  and  say 
to  him,  "There  has  been  an  attempt,  a 
very  honest  attempt,  to  meet  your  think- 
ing in  a  matter  of  this  magnitude." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoinim  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  "Vo- 


cational Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972"  be- 
cause of  its  excessive  cost  and  its  crea- 
tion of  additional  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. 

When  this  measure  was  considered  in 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  worked  diligently 
to  persuade  the  managers  of  the  bill  to 
accept  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
tain the  allotment  formula  used  in  pre- 
vious years.  This  formula  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee  last  year 
and  again  tiiis  year.  I  have  consistently 
favored  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  and  feel  that  its  accomplish- 
ments speak  for  themselves.  Since  1920, 
more  than  3  million  Americans  have 
been  rehabilitated  and  are  now  working 
as  useful  citizens. 

In  the  past,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program's  success  has  stemmed 
from  its  employment-oriented  mission. 
S.  7,  as  submitted  to  the  President,  would 
have  included  in  the  program  a  medical 
and  social  services  mission  which  is  £d- 
ready  encompassed  in  numerous  exist- 
ing HEW  programs.  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  conference  committee  would  have 
reestablished  the  employment-oriented 
direction,  and  was  disappointed  that  this 
was  not  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  asked  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  thereby  adding  over  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  budget  over  the  next^ 
3  years. 

My  long  advocacy  of  the  position  tEat 
Federal  spending  must  be  controlled  re- 
quires that  I  vote  to  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment.  The  good  work  being 
accomplished  by  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  as  presently  constituted 
on  the  State  and  National  level  is  most 
worthy.  However,  we  should  only  extend 
these  programs  at  a  level  the  Nation  can 
provide  without  increasing  taxes  and 
producing  inflationary  effects. 

By  voting  to  uphold  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  7,  we  will  leave  a  void  in  the 
authorizations  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  Therefore,  I  have  joined 
Senator  Helms  and  others  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  more  fiscally  responsible  proposal. 
This  bill,  S.  1431,  authorizes  the  contin- 
uation and  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams at  a  level  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  without  overburden- 
ing the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  and 
Congress  are  not  ignoring  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  On  the  contrary,  the 
President  has  indicated  his  full  support 
of  S.  1431  and  will  sign  it  into  law  when 
it  is  passed  by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  lu-ge  that  the  Senate  override  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  7.  the  so-called  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972,  one  of  the  most 
important,  carefully  developed,  and  hu- 
mane measures  that  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  I  came  here  almost  7  years 
ago. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  bill 
has  indisputably  proved  its  success  in 
terms  of  both  social  and  economic  goals. 

More  than  3  million  handicapped  cit- 


izens liave  been  reliabilitated  since  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  started 
in  1920.  We  can  never  measure  ade- 
quately what  successful  rehabiUtation 
can  mean  in  personal  terms  to  the  handi- 
capped and  their  families.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  great  pride  and  sense  of 
security  which  developed  wheii  a  handi- 
capped person  knows  tiiat  he  is  self- 
sufficient. 

We  can,  however,  measure  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  a  program  like  this,  and 
we  have.  The  committee  report  on  this 
legislation  describes  the  diamatic  eco- 
nomic gains  acliieved  by  this  program : 

In  addition,  the  cost/bene&t  ratio  clearly 
indicates  the  value  of  making  a  greater  Fed- 
eral investment.  A  number  of  cost,bene&t 
analyses  of  the  rehabilitation  program  have 
been  completed.  Although  they  differ  with 
respec*  to  methods  and  assumptions,  they  all 
agree  on  one  crucial  fact — the  benefits  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  are  many  times  its 
cost.  Conservative  estimates  of  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  range  between  3  to  1  and 
5  to  1.  (Emphasis  added.)  For  instance,  the' 
aggregate  increase  in  annual  earnings  for 
the  291.272  persons  rehabilitated  In  FY  1971 
was  $729,000,000.  These  first  year  earnings  for 
rehabilitated  persons  compare  to  a  total  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $552,800,000  (including  service 
projects  and  Social  Security  Trust  Funds)  for 
that  year  for  all  persons  served.  Including 
those  oases  closed  as  not  rehabilitated.  Total 
bene^s  for  what  is  essentially  a  one-time  ex- 
ggjKllture  depends  on  the  number  of  years 

le  individual  Is  able  to  work  following  re- 
habilitation, whether  his  disability  worsens, 
whatever  Increases  in  earnings  come  about 
because  of  experience  and  more  proficiency, 
and  many  other  factors.  In  addition  to  the 
contribution  to  the  GNP.  the  RSA  estimates 
that  these  individuals,  at  a  minimum,  will  be 
contributing  approximately  5  percent  of  their 
total  income  or  $58  million  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  for  taxes.  This  con- 
tribution Is  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
savings  to  the  program  by  the  government 
through  either  the  removal  of  clients  from 
the  Public  Assistance  rolls  ($32  million  an- 
nually with  respect  to  FY  1972  rehabllitf- 
tions)   or  by  reducing  clients'  dependency." 

In  other  words,  we  know  that  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  works. 
We  know  that,  in  addition  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  sense  of  humanity  justi- 
fying the  override  of  this  veto,  just  in 
terms  of  cold  bookkeeping  and  cold 
economics,  for  every  dollar  we  invest  in 
this  program  there  is  a  return  of  at  least 
3  to  1  and  possibly  up  to  5  to  1.  This 
return  takes  the  form  of  personal  in- 
come and  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
revenues. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  humanity 
of  it  at  all.  We  know  that  when  handi- 
capped persons  are  able  to  find  work, 
they  prove  to  be  excellent  employees  who 
constitute  a  fine  part  of  the  Nation's 
labor  market.  We  know  that  they  are 
able  to  care  for  their  families  and  take 
them  off  welfare  and  other  forms  of 
assistance.  They  are  able  to  pay  their 
taxes  once  again,  and  all  the  pride  that 
goes  with  that  status  is  also  there  for 
that  employee  and  for  his  family. 

If  there  is  one  program  in  which  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  in  which 
we  know  that  every  investment  we  make 
will  be  returned  in  a  very  real  sense,  it 
is  this  program. 

It  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that 
Roes  back  52  years.  It  is  one  in  which 
we  have  a   deep  range  of  experience. 
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This  bill  reflects  what  we  have  learned 
from  these  years  of  experience;  and  It 
would  also  support  hopeful,  new 
approaches. 

For  example,  in  Minnesota,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  They  are 
doing  absolutely  remarkable  work  in  the 
field  of  spinal  cord  injury.  They  have 
found  that  with  early  and  sophisticated 
aid  to  spinal  cord  injured  persons,  there 
is  a  fantastic  rate  of  repair  and  a  fan- 
tastic rate  of  financial  aid.  This  bill, 
among  other  things,  incorporates  work 
in  this  field,  bringing  desperately  needed 
help  to  people  who  want  it.  This  help 
provides  returns  in  employment,  in- 
creased taxes,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  issue  is  not  spending.  The  Senate 
is  prepared  to  set  a  spending  ceiling,  I 
think,  is  below  the  President's.  The  issue 
is  not  taxes  or  inflation.  We  are  prepared 
to  make  clear  that  we  will  live  with  an 
overall  spending  ceiling  beneath  that  of 
the  President.  The  issue  is  whether  this 
coimtry  is  going  to  turn  its  back  on  com- 
pelling himian  problems  for  which  we 
have  a  solution;  and  in  no  field  of  hu- 
man problems  are  we  more  experienced 
and  better  able  to  prove  that  we  can 
save  money  and  help  human  beings  at 
the  same  time  than  this  one. 

An  estimated  7  to  12  million  handi- 
capped Americans  have  not  reached  their 
vocational  potential.  If  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted,  some  2  million  of  these  persons 
would  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram— but  that  would  still  leave  a  huge 
backlog  of  deserving  handicapped  per- 
sons unserved. 

There  are  few  programs  which  have 
so  consistently  retained  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  our  vote  today  and  that  of  the  House 
will  demonstrate  that  this  bipartisan 
commitment  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

If  we  cannot  override  this  veto,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  override  any  of  the 
others,  and  the  President  will  be  an 
emperor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I,  of 
course,  am  going  to  join  what  I  hope  is 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  S. 
7.  I  should  like  to  direct  my  attention, 
for  a  moment,  to  what  this  act  means. 

How  many  Members  of  this  body  have 
a  retarded  cliild?  How  many  Senators 
have  somebody  in  their  families  who  is 
physically  or  mentally  or  emotionally 
handicapped?  How  many  Senators  have 
tried  to  raise  money  privately  to  keep 
a  school  open  for  the  mentally  retarded? 

President  Nixon,  how  many  of  these 
schools  have  you  visited?  How  many  of 
these  sheltered  workshops,  Mr.  Nixon, 
have  you  visited? 

I  want  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  come  to  Minnesota  and  go  out 
to  78th  and  Bloomington  and  see  a  shel- 
tered workshop  where  the  kids  who  are 
mentally  retarded  are  going  to  be  out  be- 
cause of  this  pennypinching.  Scrooge- 
like government  that  decides  we  do  not 


have  enough  money  to  ta  ke  care  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  was  in  Abilene,  Tec,  last  night, 
speaking  at  the  Christlm  College  of 
Abilene.  Whatever  may  hj  our  religious 
faith,  how  we  can  turn  oi  r  backs  oa  the 
handicapped,  as  a  govei  nment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  foi  the  people,  a 
government  that  says,  "C  ne  nation  im- 
der  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all,"  is  beyond  me. 

This  veto  is  the  worst,  he  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  inhumane  '  eto  the  Presi- 
dent has  ever  handed  dovn. 

I  am  the  grandfather  of  a  mentally 
retarded  granddaughter.  Our  family  can 
afford  to  take  care  of  thftt  child.  Some 
families  cannot.  Many  ol  these  young- 
sters and  adults  can  be  tra  ined  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  Many  of  thei  ti  are  subject, 
by  intensive  training,  to  h  scome  what  we 
call  educated  or  educable  individuals. 

As  my  colleague  has  laid,  many  of 
them  can  become  prodi  ctive  citizens, 
paying  their  way,  eaminr,  living,  con- 
tributing to  this  society.  '  ^wice  within  a 
year  this  President  has  \  ;toed  this  act. 
I  ask  every  ..Senator  here  to  search  his 
conscience.  I  do  not  beli;ve  the  Presi- 
dent knew  what  he  was  d  )ing,  and  if  he 
did.  he  ought  to  be  ashan  led  of  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  v(  te  to  override 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  S.  7,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  to  suitain  hope  for 
millions  of  handicapped  and  retarded 
American  children  and  ad  ilts  who  would 
otherwise  be  denied  ess  mtial  services 
and  training  that  can  ena  ile  so  many  to 
enjoy  independent,  self- luflBcient,  and 
productive  lives. 

Already,  many  rehabilit  ation  facilities 
are  being  forced  to  releas;  handicapped 
clients,  because  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  refusing  to  release  moneys  under 
supplemental  appropriati<  ns  enacted  by 
Congress  for  these  progiams.  Already, 
programs  for  the  mentallj  retarded  face 
the  cutoff  of  vital  finaicial  support, 
should  new  regulations  on  social  services 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  i  idministration 
be  implemented. 

The  time  has  come  for  <  longress  to  in- 
sist that  the  needs  of  hai  dicapped  per- 
sons are  a  vital  national  concern  that 
must  no  longer  be  lgnore( . 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  <  f  1972,  as  sent 
to  the  President,  is  flscaly  responsible 
legislation— the  authorization  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  acti  ally  $100  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  fiscal  1 J  72  authoriza- 
tion for  the  existing  Vocati  onal  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  <  f  1972  will  not 
divert  the  vocational  reha  3ilitation  pro- 
gram away  from  its  origin  al  purposes  of 
encouraging  and  enabling  handicapped 
persons  to  obtain  meaninglul  and  gainful 
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employment.  Instead.   an( 

this  legislation  authorizes 

of  comprehensive  services  ... 

sands  upon  thousands  of  s  jverely  handi 

capped  persons  whose  ne«ds  have  been 

ignored,  but  who  could  no  v  be  helped  to 

lead     self-suflBcient     and     

lives.  The  President  notes  \  nth  pride  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitatii  m  program  he 
has  in  mind  would  provic  e  services  for 
some  1.2  million  people.  ]  Jut  he  should 
note  with  shame  the  hars  i  fact  that  up 


in  addition, 
the  initiation 
for  the  thou- 


to  11  million  handicapped  persons  who 
could  be  helped  will  receive  no  services 
imder  the  administration'sjprogram. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  clarifica- 
tions that  must  be  made  In]  correcting  a 
Presidential  veto  message  that  is  serious- 
ly misleading.  If  the  President's  veto  is 
allowed  to  stand,  thousands  of  people 
who  might  have  been  helped  to  remain 
in  their  communities  will  instead  be  con- 
fined to  institutions,  and  untold  numbers 
of  handicapped  children  wij  continue  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  public  education 
services.  Federal  programs  would  con- 
tinue to  be  diffuse  and  disorganized  and 
at  a  reduced  level  of  effor ; — conditions 
which  the  Rehabilitation  Ac  t  of  1972  can 
correct  through  launching  fundamental 
reorganization  measures. 

The  President  sees  a  div  irsion,  under 
this  legislation,  in  the  aut:  lorization  of 
new  medical  services,  and  pe  Is  critical 
of  the  special -purpose  projrrams  which 
it  authorizes.  But  this  posititn  represents 
a  complete  about-face,  for  his  own  ad- 
ministration originally  requested  special 
programs  for  the  blind,  foij  people  with 
spinal  cord  injuries,  and  fir  the  treat- 
ment of  end-stage  renal  deease — all  of 
which  were  included  in  thid  bill.  And  hi*? 
administration  initially  supported  a  sep  ■ 
arate  program  for  nonvocatlonal  servicer 
to  the  severely  disabled.       1 

The  President's  veto  rejecits  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  seize  hold  of  dramitic  advances 
underway  in  research  and  technology  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped.  A|id  it  rejects 
the  strong  economic  argimi^nt  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services — that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  TreasuT  gets  back 
from  $3  to  $5  by  decreasing  the  welfare 
rolls  and  adding  to  tax  rev(  nue  through 
income  earned  by  rehabilitated  clients. 

The  President  has  contended  that  the 
promise  of  increased  Fedei-al  spending 
would  cruelly  raise  the  hope  >  of  the  han- 
dicapped. Then  let  his  ac  ministration 
agree  to  carry  through  tliat  promise, 
rather  than  deny  outright  any  hope  to 
people  in  need,  by  cruelly  jcutting  back 
on  Federal  expenditures  for  human  re- 
sources. And  let  this  admini  itration  sup- 
port the  Rehabilitation  ^ct  of  1972, 
rather  than  call  for  enacttient  of  sub- 
stitute legislation  that  has  jeen  frankly 
evaluated  as  working  havoc  on  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  programs. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Cor  gress  now  to 
be  the  spokesman  for  millic  ns  of  handi- 
capped Americans.  It  mus{  insist  that 
the  responsibilities  of  natipnal  leader- 
ship include  responsibilities  of  compas- 
sion and  of  respect  for  human  dignity. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  voif  e  to  this  de- 
mand through  rejecting  th*  President's 
veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  A  ct  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  E  ot  need  any 
more  time. 

QUORUM    CALX, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pres  ident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proo  eded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  can  com- 
plete my  remarks  in  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
[  said  in  a  statement  to  the  press  yester- 
day, I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  all  of  the 
vetoes  that  the  President  will  make  on 
bills  that  he  thinks,  and  with  which  I 
agree,  would  contribute  to  further  in- 
flation in  this  country. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  by  this 
vote  to  sustain  I  do  not  indicate  opposi- 
tion to  the  basic  idea  of  the  programs, 
but  I  think  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  history  where  we  have  begun  to  think 
that  dollars  alone  are  going  to  solve  the 
problems  that  these  various  programs  are 
aimed  at. 

I  think  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  to 
everyone  that  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  not  solved  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  faced.  So  to  me  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  appropriate  more  money 
when  we  have  not  been  able  to  spend  well 
the  money  that  we  have  appropriated. 
I  would  like  to  state  at  this  point  that 
another  reason  for  my  position  is  that 
I  feel  probably  the  most  dangerous  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  people  today  is 
the  very  rapidly  deteriorating  dollar.  I 
do  not  think  many  Americans  realize,  I 
do  not  think  many  Members  of  Congress 
realize,  the  great  extent  to  which  infla- 
tion has  been  fired  and  kept  growing  by 
continued  deficit  spending. 

The  other  day  I  reminded  a  group  of 
my  time  in  college  in  1928  when  a  pro- 
fessor of  German  extraction  kept  telling 
his  class  that  unless  Austria  changed  its 
ways,  we  could  be  in  trouble  in  the  world. 
This  was  in  1928.  Austria  was  then  en- 
gaged in  doing  precisely  the  same  things 
we  are  engaged  in  doing  now — spending 
money  it  did  not  have — and,  sure  enough, 
in  late  1928,  the  Kredit  Anstalt,  which 
was  their  great  banking  house — and  mark 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  Austrian  krone 
was  a  very  important  part  of  world  cur- 
rency then — collapsed  and  went  bank- 
rupt, and  the  world  was  plimged  into  a 
depression  from  which  the  United  States 
did  not  emerge  until  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

I  lived  through  those  days,  and  I 
never  want  to  see  my  country  or  our 
people  suffer  as  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try suffered  during  those  nearly  10 
years  of  depression  in  the  1930's. 

I  remind  my  colleasxies  and  remind 
the  country  that  we  are  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  things  that  Austria  was 
engaged  in  in  the  1920's,  only  we  are  do- 
ing it  to  a  greater  extent.  We  are  further 
in  debt.  We  are  appropriating  money  at 
a  faster  rate  than  they  in  Austria  ap- 
propriated then. 

So  my  attitude  is  that  if  the  Congress 

cannot  be  responsible,  if  we  cannot  real- 

jize  that  spending  money  we  do  not  have 

/adds  to  the  inflationaiT  problems  of  this 


country  and  the  economic  problems  of 
the  world,  then  I  think  we  are  lucky  to 
have  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  will 
use  his  power  to  veto,  solhat  the  spend- 
ing has  to  end — ^not  the  programs,  but 
the  spending.  Stop  it,  slow  it  down,  so 
that  we  can  take  another  look  at  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

The  field  covered  by  this  bill  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  It  has  done  good.  I  think  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface.  We  have 
not  had  any  new  ideas  in  it  for  years,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  today  with 
the  situation  of  the  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  we  have  been  engaged 
in  deficit  spending,  and  I  will  not  defend 
Republican  administrations  which  dur- 
ing that  time  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
control  it  any  better  than  the  Democrats. 
Now  we  are  faced  in  this  country  with  a 
problem  of  fast  rising  food  costs.  This  is 
not  due  to  anything  the  President  has 
done  or  not  done.  It  is  due  to  inflation. 
It  Is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
about  90  billion — I  repeat,  about  90  bil- 
lion— American  dollars  floating  around 
this  world  in  the  possession  of  almost 
all  countries.  These  American  dollars  at 
the  present  time  are  buying  10  percent 
more  than  they  were  a  year  ago  because 
of  our  decision  to  cut  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  So  these  dollars  of  our  country, 
owned  by  other  people,  are  now  in  this 
country  buying  the  things  that  our 
housewives  would  like  to  buy — namely, 
meat.  I  know  the  meat  producers  of  this 
coimtiT  feel  imder  no  obligation  to  cut 
their  prices,  because  they  can  sell  meat 
abroad  at  better  prices  than  our  markets 
are  able  to  pay  them. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  down  in 
Mexico  I  learned  of  the  sale  of  100.000 
pounds  of  pork  to  Japan.  We  had  been 
buying  this  pork,  but  Japan  was  willing 
to  pay  a  gi-eater  price. 

I  mention  this  only  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  all  the  boycotting  our  house- 
wives do  is  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Because  we  will  have  grocers  who 
will  get  a  little  "chickenish,"  as  long  as 
we  are  talking  about  eating,  or  who  may 
be  fearful  and  reduce  the  price  of  meat,  it 
will  be  giabbed  up  immediately,  and 
there  will  be  no  meat  available  to  us.  So 
we  are  going  to  go  on  a  fish  diet,  or  a 
chicken  or  turkey  diet,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not. 

This  is  one  of  the  chickens  that  has 
come  back  to  roost  as  a  result  of  all  the 
birds  we  have  let  go  through  congres- 
sional action  and  refusal  to  do  anything 
about  it  through  the  years  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  The  chickens  are  coming  back 
to  roost  now  and  we  are  paying  the  price. 

Therefore,  even  though  we  are  not 
really  doing  much  by  sustaining  the  veto 
of  the  President  on  the  12  or  14  or  15 
bills  that  he  will  probably  veto,  we  are 
doing  a  little  bit,  and  I  think  by  doing 
this  we  are  reassuring  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  taxpayers,  who  are 
now  about  as  angry  at  tliis  Congress  as 
they  have  ever  been. 

That  is  my  explanation  of  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  sustain  this  veto,  and 
it  will  apply  to  every  veto  the  President 
makes  which  I  feel  he  is  justified  in  do- 
ing,  because  a  reduction  in  spending 


would  help  the  American  people,  not 
hurt  them. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  my  view, 
the  vetoes  of  the  President,  in  respect 
to  his  efforts,  which  we  join  in.  to  hold 
down  expenditures,  need  to  be  taken  up 
one  by  one  and  each  veto  examined  in- 
dividually. The  fact  that  he  has  taken 
this  bill  as  the  first  one  does  not  make  it 
holy.  That  is  the  way  it  fell.  I  hope  I  can 
be  with  him  on  some  of  them,  but  I  am 
not  with  him  on  this  one. 

A  vote  to  override  the  veto  of  S.  7,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972,  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Policy 
Statement  on  Fiscal  Responsibihty 
adopted  by  the  Senate  RepubUcan  Con- 
ference on  March  20, 1973. 

First.  This  is  not  legislation  which  will 
add  to  the  tax  burden.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  administration  witness.  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  Stephen  Kurz- 
man,  in  his  February  6  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Handicapped 
Workers— P.  408  of  the  hearing  record- 
pointed  out  it  will  decrease  that  tax 
bmden.  He  testified  as  follows: 

Second,  the  program  Is  not  only  hiunan- 
Itarian.  It  is  also  cost-effective.  Resources  In- 
vested today  In  preventing  or  reducing  de- 
pendency can  yield  major  long-term  econ- 
omies In  the  application  of  society's  re- 
sources. One  disabled  Individual  may.  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  receive  anywhere  from  $30,- 
000  to  $100,000  in  public  assistance  payments. 
But  if  he  were  not  dependent  and  had  an 
average  annual  Income  of  $8,000,  the  same 
individual  in  a  family  of  four  would  pay 
taxes  totaling  $42,000  over  his  lifetime.  Thus, 
when  a  handicapped  person  is  helped  to  be- 
come a  contributing  member  of  society,  he 
is  transformed  from  a  charge  on  the  public 
Into  a  productive  person  able  to  contribute 
his  taxes  to  helping  others. 

Also,  his  earlier  testimony  was  to  the 
same  effect  dming  the  92d  Congress  on 
May  15, 1972. 

The  Senate  committee  report  Senate 
Report  No.  93-48,  pages  8  and  9— also 
stressed  this  aspect  noting  that  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs  range  between  3  to  1  and  5  to  1. 
The  report,  for  example,  noted  that  with 
respect  to  46  special  training  service 
projects  in  30  States  there  was  an  esti- 
mated savings  in  public  assistance  pay- 
ments of  $32,000,000  for  the  first  year 
alone,  the  first  year  being  fiscal  vear 
1972. 

Emphasizing  this  point  is  the  study  of 
9,600  individuals  in  the  State  of  New 
York  who  were  helped  to  achieve  gainful 
employment  through  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation progiam  in  1972.  Approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  those  rehabilitated 
were  employed  when  they  applied  for 
services,  but  their  positions  were  in  jeop- 
aidy  or  unsuitable  because  of  their  dis- 
abilities. Since  all  were  employed  at  clo- 
sure, it  is  possible  to  measure  the  eco- 
nomic gains  attributable  to  their  success- 
ful rehabilitation. 

At  the  time  of  application,  this  group 
of  9.600  persons  were  earning  from  work 
an  estimated  $5.4  million  a  year.  At  the 
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conclusion  of  their  rehabilitation  pro- 
Bram,  they  were  earning  an  estimated 
$30.9  million  annually,  an  increase  of  576 
percent. 

In  addition,  13  percent  of  the  group 
had  been  receiving  $2.05  million  annually 
in  public  assistance  at  the  time  they 
were  accepted  into  the  service  program. 
AlUiough  some  were  not  earning  enough 
at  the  time  of  closure  to  remove  their 
families  from  the  public  assistance  rolls, 
only  5  percent  were  receiving  public  as- 
sistance at  the  time  of  closure,  at  the  rate 
of  $735,000  annually,  a  reduction  of 
$1,315  milUon,  or  65  pereent.  from  the 
amount  of  benefit  payments  received  be- 
fore the  rehabilitation. 

Second.  This  bill  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion; it  is  an  authorization.  Moreover, 
the  principal  authorization  provision — 
State  programs,  at  $700  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974 — is  unique  and  singular  in  one  par- 
ticular respect,  differing  from  author- 
izations found  in  other  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams— In  addition  to  being  a  ceiling  for 
appropriations,  it  also  serves  as  the  basis 
for  computing  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
the  States. 

Usually,  in  grant-in-aid  programs,  the 
allotment  Is  based  on  actual  appropria- 
tions. Not  so  In  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Because  the  States'  share  of  the  match- 
ing— 20  percent — Is  appropriated  either 
annually  or  biennially  by  each  State,  the 
authorization  serves  as  a  planning  figure 
for  the  States  to  receive  Federal  funds. 
The  history  of  this  program  shows  that 
State  governments  have  negotiated  with 
State  legislatures  based  on  this  author- 
ization figure  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  many  States  actually  putting  more  of 
their  own  funds  Into  vocational  reha- 
bilitation than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  actual  appropriations  had  been  used 
for  the  basis  of  allotment. 

Thus,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
Is  an  authorization  figure  which  Is  not 
only  a  spending  ceiling — and  the  Con- 
gress can,  as  it  has  always  done,  set  its 
own  level  of  spending  under  that  cell- 
ing— but  an  authorization  which  is  also 
an  allocation  base  for  planning,  a  fea- 
ture which  has  been  In  the  law  since 
1965. 

This  legislation,  as  it  originally  passed 
the  Senate  late  last  year,  would  have 
changed  this  procedure  so  that  allot- 
ments to  the  States  would  have  been 
based  on  actual  appropriations,  but  the 
House  view  to  the  contrary  prevailed. 

We  are  dealing  here,  then,  with  a  fact 
of  life.  The  Congress  can  support  the 
authorization  figures  for  State  programs 
without  the  same  time  committing  itself 
to  appropriate  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized. Appropriations  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation have  traditionally  been  less 
than  authorizations.  Thus,  we  approve 
here  a  computation  base — not  solely  a 
funding — appropriations — base.  Hence 
we  are  not  promising  unrealizable  In- 
creased Federal  spending  for  this  pro- 
gram necessarily,  or  a  net  increase  in 
Federal  outlays,  but  we  are  laymg  the 
foundation  for  allocation  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  States  are  willing  to 
match  whatever  the  Federal  Government 
does  appropriate  and  we  leave  the  Con- 
gress free  to  establish  its  own  priorities. 
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Third.  This  bill  is 
the  President.  When  pocket 
year,  the  Rehabilitation 
thorized    $3,481,400,000 
year  1975.  As  presented  to 
this  year,  the  authorizati^jn 
250,000.  a  reduction  of 
is  a  25-percent  reduction 

Fm'thermore,  the 
cal  year  1973  in  S.  7  Is 
lion  less  than  the 
law  for  fiscal  year  1971 
1972— $1.01  billion  each. 

Fourth.  This  is  not  a 
Since  its  enactment  in  192 
its  major  expansions  in 
1960  it  has  enjoyed  great 
port.  S.  7  passed  the 
weeks  ago  on  Febi-uary  2£ 
86  to  2,  consistent  with 
ing  bipartisan  support, 
rehabilitation   organization 
support  for  an  override, 
the  bipartisan  aspects  of 
The  leadership  in  the  Houie 
hi  the  efifort  to  override  is 
Flepublicans    and 
House  Committee  on 
bor,  there  waJs  only  one  v(4e 
ministration  substitute. 
ported  36  to  1  and  passed 
to  57.  In  the  Senate 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  bil 
unanimously,  with  my 
the  ranking  minority  meml)er 
committee  and  with  the 
the   ranking   minority 
Subcommittee  on  the 
Stafford) . 

The  above  arguments 
lieve  I  must  vote  to  override 

I  thank  the  Senator  for 
tome. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr 
minutes  to  the  minority 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Michigan  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 

not  a  vote  for  or  against 
habilitation.  It  is  a  vote 
fiscal  responsibility. 

While  it  is  true  that  th< 
fore  the  Senate  would 
lion  less  than  an  earlier 
as  the  distinguished 
York  has  ix)inted  out,  it  is 
it  would  authorize  $1  bilUo^ 
over  and  above  budget 
for  a  3-year  period. 

In  the  background  it 
nized  that  spending  for 
bilitation  has  been  going 
rate  every  year.  It  has 
milUon  in  fiscal  year  1969 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  other  words,  during 
President  Nixon  has  been 
funding  for  vocational 
risen  by  75  percent. 

The  vote  we  are  about 
just  a  vote  on  the  merits 
ular  legislation.  In  many 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  worthy 
torious.  But  we  are  votlr  ? 
policy.  Make  no  mistake 
President's  veto  is  overridden 
stance,  the  spending  dam 
In  other  words,  we  are,  in 
not  just  to  add  $1  billion 
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partisan  issue, 
and  through 
1954  and 
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overwhelm- 
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lave  stressed 
this  measure, 
and  Senate 
4iared  by  both 
In    the 
Educiition  and  La- 
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and  above  the  budget  to  th:  s  particular 
program,  we  woiild  be  slgnali  ng  approval 
of  excessive  spending  undeii  other  pro- 
grams. As  well.  Indeed,  spending  could 
be  increased  by  as  much  a^  $50  billion 
if  authorization  bills  already  jpassed  were 
fully  funded.  That  is  not  jusf  theoretical 
speculation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaiiimous  con- 
sent that  tabulation  showinj;  authoriza- 
tions versus  appropriations  f<  r  fiscal  year 
1973  be  printed  in  the  Recor  •. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pripted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Authorization  Verstts  Approbations — 
FiscAi,  Year  1973 

More  than  $50  bUlion  In  addl  tlonal  appro- 
priations would  be  required  In  1973  to  fully 
fund  in  that  year  aU  the  lejlslatlon  that 
authorizes  specific  projects  or  provides  spe- 
clflc  dollar  amounts.  The  major  differences 
are  in  the  following  areas: 

[In  hillions] 

Public    Works J 25.8 

Corps  of  Engineers (19.  8) 

Bureau  of  Reclamation (6.0) 

Agriculture 12. 3 

Public  Law  480 (11.8) 

Other    (.6) 

HEW:  ^ 

Education j 6.0 

Health 1.8 

Commerce    9 

HUD: 1.2 

Model  citler. (.4) 

Water/sewer    facilities (.6) 

Urban  renewal ^ (.1) 

Rehabilitation  loans „  (.  i) 

LEAA   9 

EPA    . I 3.0 


Total. 


not 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  are 
predictions  that  if  we  do 
line  on  spending — if  this 
billion    is    approved — and 
proval  of  other  spending 

along — the    average ^ 

country  can  expect  to  be  me  b 
Increase  of  15  percent.  This 

idle  speculation.  I  ask  

sent  that  a  supporting  tabl( 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  15  PERCENT  STORY  IN  FIGURES  (FlSC/t  YEARS  1973-75) 


Budget 

proposed  Budget 

by  RN  without         Sav 

(billions)  RN  cuts      under  RN 


1973 

1974.... 
1975.... 


250 
269 
288 


261 
288 
312 


Total. 


Note  that  the  required  tax  increase  is  a  su 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President, 
ment  was  made  earlier  by 
guished  majority  leader 
to  the  effect  that  Congress 
cut  President  Nixon's  budge  , 
he  has  been  in  o£Qce.  Such 
have  been  made  as  an  anfwer 
argument  that  we  must 
on  spending.  But  it  must  be 
that  such  a  statement  doe 
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1  riggers    ap- 
Mlls  coming 
taxpayer   in    this 
with  a  tax 
igain,  is  not 
unaQimous  con- 
be  printed 

the  tabula- 
in  the 
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tax  increase 
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ngs  savings 

(percent) 


55 


11 
18 
19 
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make  a  case  because  it  refers  only  to  bill  before  us — which  has  been  vetoed  by  bill,  and  two  voted  against  it.  Are  we 

appropriations  bills  passed.  the  President — is  an  authorization  bill  going  to  march  up  one  hill  and  down  the 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  Congress  has,  and  not  an  appropriation  bill.  However,  other?  Do  we  have  no  principle? 

with  increasing  frequency,  been  bypass-  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

ing  its  own  Appropriations  Committee  or  mislead  others.  Too  often  in  the  past  yields  time? 

by   approving   backdoor   spending   bills  Congress    has    raised    expectations    too  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

which  require  expenditures  to  be  made  high  by  passing  authorization  bills  which  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

from  the  Treasury  without  going  through  could  not,  or  should  not,  be  funded.  Such  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  may 

the  appropriations  process.  actions  lead  people,  however,  to  expect  I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  to  the 

Taking   fiscal    year    1973    as    an    ex-  appropriations  in  a  certain  amount.  This  other  side? 

ample.   Congress   did   reduce   appropri-  in  turn  puts  pressure  on  Congress  to  fund  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ations,    as   the    distinguished    majority  to  the  level  of  authorization.  ator  does  not  have  enough  time  to  sug- 

leader    and    others    have    pointed    out.  An  authorization  bill  creates  not  only  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

However expectations,  it  sets  a  benchmark  from  Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    how 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  £ien-  which  potential  beneflciaries  of  a  pro-  much  time  remains? 
ator's  time  has  expired.  gram  can  say  that  they  have  been  cut.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  I  submit  that  it  would  be  far  better  and  ator  from  Ohio  has  7  minutes  remainmg. 
Senator  an  additional  2  minutes.  more  responsible  to  hold  authorizations  The  Senator  from  Califoi-nia  has  3  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  £>en-  to  a  figure  which  is  likely  to,  and  can  be,  utes  remaining, 

ator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  an  funded.  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

additional  2  minutes.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   By  passing  backdoor  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  On  whose 

and  mandatory  spending  bills,  in  addi-  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  time? 

tion  to  appropriation  bills.  Congress  has  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority  Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  that  the  time  be 

added  in  the  same  year  $15  billion  to  leader.  equally  divided. 

the  spending  level  requested  by  the  Presi-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 

dent.  As  a  result,  ever  though  there  were  ator  from  Montana  is  recognized.  I  ask  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 

some  cuts  in  appropriations  in  1973,  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be  charged  to  the  other  side? 

action  of  the  last  Congress  resulted  in  a  the  desk  of  every  Senator  is  a  tabulation  Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  time  should  be 

net  spending  increase  of  about  $9  billion,  showing  the  total  disabled  population  in  charged  equally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  the  United  States  and  its  outlying  areas.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  re- 
sent that  a  document  showing  a  break-  The  figure  is  approximately  10  million  quires  unanimous  consent.  Is  there  ob- 
down  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  figure  be  Americans.  jection? 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  money  requested  by  this  bUl,  I  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu-  think,  is  more  meritorious  and  serves  a  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^^  better  purpose  than  is  money  asked  is  heard. 

Record,  as  follows:  *°  buy  the  bombs  dropped  on  Cambodia  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

Summary  of  Effect  of  Congressional  ^"£°      T  P^**^®^.          ,..,..,.  ^  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 

Action  on  1973  Budget  Authortit  The  Statement  made  that  this  is  a  has  been  the  leader  in  this  field  for  so 

(Change  from  budget  estimate  in  plus  and  spending  Congress  is  totally  false    al-  long. 

minus)  though  that  seems  to  be  the  emphasis  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 

[in  millions  of  dollars]  f  ^^^,*^  ^^^  administration  is  endeavoring  argument  has  been  made  by  several  Sen- 

■  ^,         »..,.  to  place  on  It  in  its  arguments  against  otnrc   that   if   S    7   hponmoc   law    it   nnll 

Appropriations  bUls:  what  we  attemnt  to  do  herp  ators   mai   U    &.    /    DCCOmes  law,  U  WUi 

Agricuiture-EPA +482  ^  ^^  we  aiiempi  to  ao  nere  cost  too  much. 

Defense -5.221  The  assistant  minority  leader  would  That  is  a  statement  that  cannot  be 

Foreign  assistance..- -1,510  not  deny  the  fact  that  this  Congress  in  substantiated  by  facts.  We  would  au- 

Labor-HEW  +1,032  the  past  4  years  was  able  to  reduce  the  thorize,  by  this  legislation,  I  remind  my 

other  (net  changes) -844  President's  budget  request  by  $20.2  bU-  colleagues,  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  over  a 

rrr.  "on.  That  is  what  the  Congress  cut  from  period  of  3  years,  from  1973  to  1975. 

subtotal.-..      -6,061  money  asked  for  by  the  President.  Every  The  existine  law   the  Vocational  Re- 

^E^Strn'o nifi^d  muitary  ^^^^0^    this    administration    Congress  haWlftation  Act.^^Ver  the^^^^ 

pay      .......!.„..„.„:.!         -269  Provided  funds  below  the  Presidents  re-  3  years.  1970  to  1972,  authorized  a  total 

Black  lung  benents -}  969  ^^^^\  ^nd  what  the  Congress  will  do  this  of  $2,856  billion.  That  is  nearly  $300  mil- 
Social  security  benefits -159  year  is  to  contmue  that  pattern  and  that  Hon  more  than  is  provided  in  S  7— near- 

Veterans  benefits +265  policy  and  fm-ther  reduce  the  $268.7  bil-  ly  $300  million  more  than  in  the  present 

Other  (net  changes) +68  lion  budget  request  which  the  President  bill. 

Q.,*,+«+»i                                    77Z  ^^!  ™ade.                                     ,    .,   .  So  I  regret  tliat  the  issue  of  fiscal  ir- 

Backd^"  spendinVbufs" "^  „^  ^^"^  mcrease  of   15   percent,   it   is  responsibility  rears  its  ugly  head,   be- 

^m^^r^u^u!n'^::. indefinite  fie'^^andLanL°d'fhrhPlSf.^,"'^^^^^  "^"^"    "    ^'«    °'-^'''^^    *^«    Presidential 

Housing-temporary  extension..         +150  *^®  handicapped,  the  helpless,  and  the  veto,  we  shall  be  returning  to  the  Sen- 
Highway  emergency  relief -50  retarded    the  ones  who  are  m  need  of  ate  a  rebirth  of  individual  responsibil- 

Generai  revenue  sharing +2,995  "^Ip  and  assistance,  the  ones  who  are  ity.  That  is  what  is  called  for  when  the 

Water  pollution  control +11,060  our  fellow  citizens,  who  have  for  all  too  vote  begins  at  2  o'clock 

niany  years  been  kept  at  home  or  locked  And  when  we  speak  of  authoiization 

Subtotal +14,145  up   m    mstltutions    and   are   now   being  levels  we  must  i»memb«>r  that  wpbtp  not 

Inaction  on  proposed  legislation:  given  here  the  opportunity   to  become  Ski^g oTapproSS  we  ai e  s?^ 

SpiSe  "s^^er'''"  "''''°"-         I3S?  rehabmtated,  to  become  worthwhile  citi-  S" haJ  trXshS'n'^st'l Sfnk 

foSeer  IJm;:::::::::::::::     IZ  ^i[ T^, 7eS  'ISn^"     ^''     '•  '°T'.'''-  'V^  ^ms  morning: 

Armed  forces  retirement                         _14>J  iSSUe.  g.  7  jg  not  in  itself  a  spendmg  bill.  It  IS 

EStiS^^vemle  sTar^^^                 I224  .v.^V;,?"l^i^ent  what  about  the  revenue-  an  authorization  measure  which  estab- 

Other  (net  changes)                          -140  ^harmg  bill?   Talk  about  backdoor  fi-  Ushes  certain  vocational  rehabilitation 

nancmg  and  handing  out  money  with  programs  and  seto  ceilings  for  subsequent 

Subtotal                                       -280  "othing  m  the  way  of  a  return.  This  appropriations. 

■^^^^^^^ ,  admmistration  passed  a  5-year  revenue-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

Total,  congressional  impact      +8,667  sharing  bill  which  cost  taxpayers  $32.5  of  the  majority  has  expired. 

billion  over  that  period.  Mr   TAFT    Mr   President   I  shall  be 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  glad  ito  yield*  the  Senator  aii  additional 

as  the  distinguished  ranking  minority  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  2  minutes,  if  he  so  desires. 

Member,  the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  86  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  my 

(Mr.  J|AviTs)  has  pointed  out,  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  for  this  colleague. 
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S.  7  will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
budget.  We  must  recognize  that  as  a  fact. 
I  said  earlier  today  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whom  I  lespect,  and  I 
certainly  respect  the  office  he  holds,  has 
begun  to  think  in  terms  of  what  I  believe 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  full  funding  for  heart  and  lung 
diseases  and  the  full  fimding  for  cancer 
have  been  provided.  Now,  we  need  the 
inclusion  of  this  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  If  we  are  to  do  the  job. 

Closely  associated  with  the  charge  that 
S.  7  is  fiscally  irresponsible  is  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  compared  to  benefit.  I  want 
to  make  this  clear  unequivocal  state- 
ment: the  more  we  spend  on  rehabilitat- 
ing handicapped  people,  the  more  the 
economy,  the  Federal  budget,  and  State 
and  local  budgets  wiU  benefit. 

S.  7  is  not  only  just,  and  humanitarian, 
and  compassionate  legislation.  It  Is  also 
one  of  the  best  investments  that  can  be 
made. 

A  philosopher  has  said  that  a  civiliza- 
tion— a  society — is  judged  by  the  way  it 
treats  its  handicapped  and  Its  poor.  Let 
history  record  that  our  American  society 
Is  a  good  and  compsissionate  society.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  we,  the  93d  Congress, 
failed  those  who  need  our  help  the 
most — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled, 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Thomas  Wolfe  said: 

To  every  man  his  chance.  To  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity.  To  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever bis  manhood  and  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  This,  seeker.  Is  the  promise  of 
America. 

I  conclude  with  this  personal  com- 
ment: I  remember  the  effort  that  I  made 
with  Senator  Sheppard  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  provide  for  the  blind  of  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  be  productive 
citizens  by  operating  vending  services  in 
public  buildings,  and  how  the  Post  Office 
Department  came  before  us,  through  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  spoke 
against  that  effort. 

I  say  that  the  costs  of  that  program 
have  been  very  little — only  administra- 
tive costs.  And  as  we  stand  here  this 
afternoon,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  approximately  3.850  blind  men  and 
women  who,  in  this  city  and  all  over 
America,  are  vendors  under  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Vending  Facilities  Act. 
They  are  entrepreneurs,  they  are  pro- 
ducers, and  they  are  earning  today  an 
average  personal  return  of  $7,000  a  year. 

That,  in  a  bigger  and  broader  meas- 
ure, is  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  today — the  opportunity  for  people 
who  want  to  help  themselves  to  be  able 
to  do  the  job. 

I  cannot  conceive,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  fail  in  its  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Senator  by  Senator,  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  here  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  minority 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Earlier  in  the  debate.  I  made  several 
points,  and  I  think  one  of  two  of  ttiein 


would  be  appropriate  to  repeat  at  this 
time  before  we  close  the  debate. 

The  first  is  that  the  funding  of  this 
program  over  the  last  4  3  ears  has  gone 
up  by  75  percent,  so  that  those  who  say 
the  President  is  so  niggari  Uy  In  his  pro- 
posed financing  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation should  recognize  tl  at  apparently 
that  is  an  accusation  which  should  go 
back  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs,  aut  I  wonder 
if  we  can  really  expand  a  the  rate  that 
it  is  proposed  to  expand  b  r  the  majority 
of  this  committee.  I  wor  der  what  the 
proper  level  of  spending    ihould  be. 

The  committee  in  this  case  did  cut 
back  somewhat  on  last  y«  ar's  proposals 
and  the  amount  arrived  a  .  in  last  year's 
hearings,  it  is  true.  And  I  believe  the 
administration  is  committ  ed  to  support, 
at  an  increasing  rate,  pres  jnt  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  ]  Jut  I  also  be- 
lieve there  are  some  thin  js  that  ought 
to  be  noted  about  this  pa  "ticular  bill. 

One  thing  is  the  additj  >n  of  two  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  p  ograms :  The 
end  state  renal  disease  pr(  gram  and  the 
spinal  cord  injury  prograi  i.  While  these 
programs  have  some  f rinj  e  effects,  it  is 
true,  and  some  of  those  /ho  have  suf- 
fered disease  and  injury  :  n  these  areas, 
it  is  true,  are  subject  to  rehabilitation, 
the  basic  effect  of  these  two  programs 
is  that  they  are  medical  irograms;  and 
if  we  are  to  make  any  leal  impact  in 
these  areas  added  on  to  his  bill,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  havt  to  make  it  in 
the  consideration  of  over  ill  health  ac- 
tivities and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  programs  fin  inced  through 
the  health  programs  rather  than 
through  vocational  rehal  ilitation  pi'o- 
grams. 

This  I  think  has  been  overlooked,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  painted  out  for 
the  veto. 

I  believe  in  the  long  r  in  if  we  keep 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
just  that,  study  it  carefully,  see  to  it 
that  the  expansion  is  effe  ;tive,  see  to  it 
that  the  States  share  in  the  program, 
and  try  to  stimulate  acti\i  ities  through- 
out the  Nation,  we  will  d  >  a  f ar  better 
job,  rather  than  by  trying  to  pass  a  bill 
which  has  imposed  upon  :  t  the  Senate's 
approach. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Wl  lo  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Priesident,  do  we 
have  any  time  remaining  l)n  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  majority  side  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  contro  s  the  remain- 
der of  the  time.  There  i  re  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  J  "resident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yi<  Id  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  o  yield  for  a 
question,  and  I  will  take  i  minute  my- 
self. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  than  c  my  able  col- 
league. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  stu«  y  by  the  Wis- 
consin Vocational  Rehabi  itation  Orga- 
nization, which  Indicates  hat  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  disabled,  $25  will  be 
returned  In  Increased  life  ime  earnings. 


Apri 


Would  my  colleague  care  to  comment 
on  that  statement? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  might  say  t)  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Wisconsin  study.  However, 
as  I  have  stated  earlier,  I  f  rmly  believe 
that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  h  »r  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  i>  extremely 
good  and  extremely  important.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  o  ught  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  develop  and  strengthen 
this  program. 

I  would  point  out  that  di^  erting  fimds 
under  a  vocational  rehab  litation  bill 
from  the  primary  purpose  (if  vocational 
rehabilitatiton,  which  I  am  e  ure  from  the 
figures  the  distinguished  S<nator  states 
from  the  Wisconsin  study  must  be  the 
case  in  Wisconsin,  to  otler  basically 
medical  programs,  may  hare  the  effect 
of  running  down  to  the  be  nefit- to-cost 
ratio  and  diverting  it,  reall3 ,  away  from 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  concept  and 
motive  from  the  funds  that  night  other- 
wise go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pres  lent,  a  week 
ago  today.  President  Nixon  ;ast  his  veto 
of  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

This  afternoon  it  will  be  our  respon- 
sibility to  cast  oiu:  votes  of  disapproval 
of  that  insensitive  action. 

This  is  the  second  time  n  6  months 
that  the  President  has  veto(  d  this  legis- 
lation which  provides  a  var  ety  of  serv- 
ices to  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped individuals  so  that  ;hey  may  be 
prepared  for  employment  :ind  thus  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  !  ,s  productive 
members  of  American  socie  y.  The  basic 
rehabilitation  program  offe  's  such  con- 
tinuing services  as  hospital  diagnosis 
and  care  for  the  handicappe  d  and  place- 
ment services  to  assist  hanlicapped  in- 
dividuals to  secure  and  miiintain  jot>s, 
as  well  as  protections  to  insure  that  no 
person  is  denied  these  servi  :es.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  intent  of  which  s  to  provide 
services  to  enable  those  incividuals  un- 
able to  have  a  vocational  goal  at  the 
present  time  to  become  moie  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant.  The  R  ihabilitation 
Act  also  establishes  new  initiatives  to 
assist  States  in  developing  iirograms  for 
blind  and  deaf  persons  an  1  those  suf- 
fering from  spinal  cord  injury  and  kid- 
ney disease. 

Finally,  the  legislation  pro  vides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal !  Interagency 
Committee  on  Employment  of  Handi- 
capped Indviduals,  an  Architectural 
Barriers  and  Compliance  Be  ard,  and  in- 
cludes my  proposal  to  create  an  Office  of 
the  Handicapped  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  programs  for  the 
handicapped  smd  prepare  a  i-year  plan- 
ning document  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  JO  years  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  has 
had  broad  and  enthusiast!;  bipartisan 
support.  In  1972,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  passed  this  legLlation  by  a 
imanimous  vote,  only  to  see  these  efforts 
unfeelingly  vetoed  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  to  override  ihat  action, 
•nils  year,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
again  passed  this  legislati(n  by  over- 
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whelming  majorities  in  both  bodies;  and, 
in  order  to  accommodate  certain  ob- 
jections which  were  raised  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  authorizations  for  the 
1973  bill  were  set  at  nearly  $900,000,000 
below  the  amount  in  the  1972  vetoed  bill. 

Established  by  Congress  in  1920  and 
extended  6  times  thereafter,  the  benefits 
of  the  Pederal-State  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram relative  to  its  costs  are  conceded 
by  everyone  to  be  remarkably  high.  More 
than  3  mUlion  handicapped  Americans 
have  been  returned  to  productive  and 
meaningful  lives  as  a  direct  result  of  as- 
sistance offered  by  this  program.  In  fis- 
cal year  1972  alone,  the  estimated  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  more  than  325,000 
individuals  who  have  been  rehabilitated 
total  more  than  $1  billion.  And  this  rep- 
resents a  threefold  increase  in  earnings 
from  the  time  these  individuals  first  en- 
tered the  rehabilitation  system. 

In  1972,  handicapped  individuals  who 
received  benefits  under  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  contributed  $58  million  in 
taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. And  these  figures  do  not  reflect 
ths  additional  $33  million  in  savings  to 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in  1972 
resulting  from  a  removal  of  many  re- 
habilitated persons  from  public  assist- 
ance roles.  This  total  figure  of  $91  mil- 
lion when  multiplied  over  20  years  will 
.  mean  a  rettim  of  more  than  $3  for  every 
$1  of  the  $560  million  spent  on  the  re- 
habilitation program  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  last  week 
upon  first  learning  of  the  President's 
veto  of  this  bill. 

He  has  chosen  as  the  first  victim  of  his 
unfeeling  priorities  the  least  powerful  mem- 
bers of  our  society — those  with  physical  and 
mental  handicaps.  With  this  veto,  he  has 
slf^nalled  with  overwhelming  clarity  that 
those  whose  needs  are  greatest  cannot  look 
to  their  Qoverument  for  help. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  Pre-sident  at- 
tempts to  conjiu-e  up  the  argument  that 
this  legislation  would  result  in  a  massive 
assault  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
large  tax  Increase  and  result  in  inflated 
consumer  prices  and  interest  rates.  He 
said  that  only  by  vetoing  this  and  other 
legislation  would  we  be  able  to  hold  down 
inflation  and  taxes.  And  he  harked  back 
to  his  old  and  discredited  lament  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
this  measiu"e  are  irresponsible  "big 
spenders"  whose  actions  have  served  to 
jeopardize  economic  stability  at  home. 
But.  Mr.  President,  one  only  need  look 
at  the  record  of  this  administration  to 
see  what  irresponsibility  really  is. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  encourage  poli- 
cies which  have  resulted  in  massive  im- 
employment  and  the  highest  prices  in 
our  history. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  seek  to  increase 
the  Federal  defense  budget  by  more  than 
$5  billion  over  last  year's  level,  at  a  time 
when  the  Vietnam  war  has  ended. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  encourage  poli- 
cies which  result  In  grain  deals,  milk 
deals,  and  who  know  what  other  deals. 

And  it  is  irresponsible  to  support  un- 
wan-anted  tax  loopholes  for  only  the 
very,  very  rich. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  veto  tills 


legislation  unless  he  did  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  it  has  done  and 
what  it  must  do  in  the  future.  The  mil- 
lions of  disabled  Americans  who  have 
benefited  from  this  initiative  are  testi- 
mony enough  to  its  success.  And  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  this  Nation  has 
saved  as  a  direct  result  of  this  program 
reinforces  the  need  for  its  continuation 
and  improvement.  Because  of  these  facts 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  President 
has  not  been  adequately  or  responsibly 
informed  about  the  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure. And  if  that  is  so,  as  I  must  conclude 
it  is,  it  makes  the  tragedy  of  his  veto 
even  greater. 

It  is  my  hoi>e  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  are  fully  aware  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  vote  they  will  be  cast- 
ing today.  Whenever  this  Nation  has 
been  confronted  with  a  crisis,  we  have 
always  forthrlghtly  responded  with  im- 
derstanding  and  compassion.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  traditions  of  this  coimtry, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  a  tradition  which 
we  must  and  will  continue  to  follow. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  50  years  the  Congress  has  given  its 
support  to  both  the  concept  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  to  the  hard  realities 
of  programs  and  funding.  Rehabilitation 
has  become  one  of  the  few  true  biparti- 
san issues  to  regularly  come  before  the 
Congress.  I  think  this  is  so  because  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  is  great, 
and  the  need  for  those  services  so  ap- 
parent. 

Last  year,  the  Congress,  again  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  comprehensive  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  continue, 
passed  a  new  act  which  enlarged  the 
scope  of  rehabilitation  and  which  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  to  rehabilitation 
presented  by  such  different  kinds  of  cases 
as  spinal  injuries  and  renal  disease. 

Although  the  Congress  agreed  to  lower 
levels  of  fimding  than  might  be  optimal, 
the  administration  still  refuses  to  accept 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  The  Senate 
reduced  fimding  levels  from  $3,481  bil- 
lion— not  really  enough — to  $2.6  billion, 
a  cut  of  25  percent.  After  this  $900  mil- 
lion reduction,  the  authorization  is  still 
$100  million  less  than  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972 — $1,010  billion 
each. 

But  the  President  still  calls  this  se- 
verely underfunded  and  inadequate  bill 
to  be  "fiscally  irresponsible."  I  feel  that 
rather  than  being  fiscally  irresponsible, 
this  bill  would  be  humanly  irresponsible 
if  it  were  reduced  any  more. 

For  even  with  the  level  of  funding  that 
the  Senate  has  approved  there  will  still 
be  more  people  not  receiving  necessary 
rehabilitation  services  than  receiving 
them.  The  S.7  funding  level  would  pro- 
vide services  for  about  2.8  million  handi- 
capped persons  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Unfortunately,  that  will  leave 
about  4  million  who,  at  today's  costs, 
could  be  served. 

But  the  word  "service"  is  misleading 
I  think,  and  should  be  explored  further. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  get- 
ting people  on  welfare  rolls  off  of  them, 
of  taking  people  who  are  dependent  and 
working  to  make  them  independent. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
i.«;tration  e.'^timates  that  the  total  income 


of  the  326.138  persons  who  were  reha- 
bilitated in  1972  reached  $1  billion.  In- 
stead of  being  a  drain  on  the  tax  rolls 
through  welfare  these  people  paid  $58 
mUlion  in  taxes  to  different  Government 
agencies.  In  addition,  about  $33  million 
was  saved  by  removing  these  people  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls.  Over  20  years, 
this  annual  savings  of  $91  million  would 
mean  a  return  of  $3  for  every  $1  spent 
on  rehabilitation  in  1972. 

What  we,  in  the  Senate,  produced  In 
S.  7  was  legislation  that  barely  met  the 
need  and  which  swimitted  that  even  in 
the  difficult  area  of  rehabilitation  there 
are  more  difficult  problems  such  as  spinal 
and  renal  disease. 

This  is  not  an  especially  spectacular 
piece  of  legislation,  it  is  solid,  it  is  aimed 
at  solving  particular  problems  and  it  is 
well  drafted. 

For  all  these  reasons;  that  this  is  nec- 
essary, that  it  is  fiscally  responsible  and 
humanly  responsible  and  that  it  deals 
with  real  and  pressing  problems  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  once  again  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILTTATIOH     AND    BUDGET 
PUORmES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  value 
does  the  Nation  place  on  rehabilitating 
those  who  have  physical  and  mental 
handicaps?  What  burden  must  people  in 
this  group  carry  in  President  Nixon's 
fight  against  inflation?  These  are  the 
two  key  questions  facing  the  Senate  sis 
we  vote  today  on  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

The  President  claims  that  we  can  only 
afford  tiny  increases  in  funds  to  aid  the 
handicapped  who  wish  to  enter  the  work 
force  and  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  society.  He  says  that  nowhere  in 
the  budget  is  there  money  to  meet  their 
needs.  Yet  clearly,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Non-Vietnam  funds  In  the  defense 
budget  are  scheduled  for  an  $8  billion  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1974.  Surely  there 
are  funds  which  could  be  shifted  from 
that  increase  to  cover  the  $190  million 
this  bill  authorizes  above  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  have 
been  in  existence  for  52  years  and  have 
met  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  need  of 
the  handicapped.  A  modest  uicrease  in 
activity  is  long  overdue. 

This  bill  has  not  been  examined  on  its 
merits  by  the  President  or  his  staff.  In- 
stead, it  has  been  sacrificed  falsely  and 
unnecessarily  on  the  altar  of  the  admin- 
istration's misdirected  aati-inflation 
policies.  Instead  of  a  tough  wage-price 
policy,  which  is  what  is  needed  to  con- 
trol inflation,  the  administration  has 
asked  the  handicapped  of  America  to 
forego  their  future  so  that  inflation 
might  be  checked. 

Let  me  share  a  letter  with  you  that 
demonstrates     what     these     programs 
really  do  to  help  the  handicapped.  One 
of  my  constituents  recently  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  President  Nixon : 
President  Richaed  M.  Nixon. 
Tlie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon:  I  had  polio  when  I  was 
fourteen  months  of  age,  and  I  wear  braces 
and  walk  with  crutches.  I  was  able  to  at- 
tend the  tTnlversity  of  Utah,  with  the  help  of 
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the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  and 
graduated  with  an  LIjB  in  1938.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Utah  Bar  in  January  of  1940. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  my  law  practice 
I  paid  enough  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  costs  which  re- 
habilitation  had   expended   for   my   benefit. 

By  reason  of  my  legal  training  I  was  able 
to  serve  the  people  of  my  community  and  of 
this  state  for  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Utah  House  of  Representatives.  For  the  past 
six  years,  as  Family  Court  Commissioner,  I 
have  assisted  approximately  one  thousand 
women  in  securing  support  for  their  children 
after  they  had  been  awarded  a  divorce.  Some 
of  them  thereby  avoided  going  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  some  of  them  were  able  to  leave  the 
welfare  rolls,  and  In  many  cases  I  was  able 
to  secure  reimbursement  for  the  welfare  de- 
partment from  the  fathers  of  these  children. 

I  am  advised  that  your  recent  budget  pro- 
posal would  either  completely  eliminate  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Program  or  would  severely  diminish 
those  funds.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
short-sighted  economy.  I  frequently  see,  and 
I  expect  that  I  will  continue  to  see.  the  slo- 
gan, "Hire  the  Handicapped — it's  good  busi- 
ness". I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ask  employ- 
ers to  hire  the  handicapped  In  the  future  un- 
less such  handicapped  persons  can  continue 
to  receive  the  training  which  has  been  avail- 
able under  the  Rehabilitation  Program. 

For  four  years  I  was  president  of  a  state- 
wide association  whose  members  had  been 
or  were  being  trained  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Program.  It  is  my  experience  that  95  ^o 
of  them  became  self-sufficient,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  returned  to  the  state  of 
Utah  and  the  Federal  government  consider- 
ably more  in  taxes  than  had  been  the  cost  of 
their  training.  For  two  years  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Planning  Project  For  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  Utah.  The  report 
which  we  published  in  November  1968.  af- 
firmatively established  not  only  the  worth  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Program  In  making  dis- 
abled people  contributing  members  of  society, 
but  also  established  the  economic  justifica- 
tion for  expansion  of  the  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. 

Under  all  those  circumstances  I  submit 
that  It  >wouId  be  far  more  in  the  Interest  of 
the  people  of  Utah  and  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  fully  fund  the  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram than  It  would  be,  for  Instance,  to  pour 
many  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  corporate 
treasuries  of  Boeing  or  Lockheed  for  a  very 
questionable  renewal  of  the  SST  Program. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Instead  of  restricting  such  worthwhile 
programs,  why  could  not  the  administra- 
tion close  some  of  the  approximately 
2,000  bases  the  United  States  has  on 
foreign  soil  and  bring  home  some  of  the 
600,000  U.S.  military  personnel  used  to 
man  these  bases?  Could  not  some  of  the 
$17  billion  used  to  support  the  300,000 
U.S.  military  men  In  Europe  be  shifted 
to  aid  handicapped  men  and  women  who 
seek  job  training? 

The  passage  of  this  act  means  a  new 
life  for  thousands  of  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans. It  also  means  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  America  in  general,  produced  by 
workers  who  go  through  rehabilitation 
and  into  the  labor  force.  In  addition,  the 
revenues  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  taxes  paid  by  such  work- 
ers once  they  gain  employment,  and 
these  tax  revenues  more  than  offset  the 
costs  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

A  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
is  necessary  In  order  to  reestablish  the 
priority  of  human  needs,  reverse  the  ad- 


ministration's attempt  at  >ne-man  rule, 
and  restore  the  proper  role  of  the  peo- 
ple, acting  through  thtlr  legislative 
representatives,  in  determli  ing  the  direc- 
tion of  their  country.  I  shal  1  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  tc  day  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  two-third  s  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  do  hkewise, 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  my  colleagies  and  con- 
stituents my  position  o  i  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

First,  I  want  to  say  t  lat  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  existing  program 
which  has  aided  thousand;  of  men  and 
women.  And  I  look  with  pride  on  the 
determination  of  those  ma  med  or  crip- 
pled participants  who  will  not  let  their 
handicaps  prevent  them  rom  making 
a  valuable  contribution  to  ;heir  families 
and  communities.  I  beli€  ve  this  is  a 
program  that  should  be  o  )ntinued  and 
strengthened. 

But  this  afternoon,  I  wil  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  f  »r  two  major 
reasons: 

First.  It  exceeds  the  Pr  isidential  re- 
quest for  spending  authority  by  $440 
million  this  fiscal  year,  an  i  $1.3  billion 
by  fiscal  year  1975. 

Second.  It  further  frugments  the 
funding  process  by  estabishing  addi- 
tional categorical  programs 

THE  NEED  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  SPENDING 

Mr.  President,  nobody  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  still  rampant  inflation 
our  country  faces.  Anyor  e  who  buys 
food,  rents  a  house  or  ajartment,  or 
has  need  for  medical  servic  es  knows  full 
well  the  impact  of  rising  ;  )rices.  I  per- 
sonally feel  phase  n  did  no ,  clamp  down 
hard  enough,  and  was  lif  ed  too  soon, 
but  unless  the  Federal  Government 
exercises  its  fiscal  respon  libilities,  the 
deficits  Congress  creates  vill  continue 
to  haunt  everyone,  with  kigher  prices 
and  unquestionably  higher  taxes. 

Let  me  stress  that  my  vote  against 
this  pending  bill  Is  not  in  apposition  to 
the  programs,  or  the  many  thousands  of 
needy  citizens  who  have  \n  nefited  from 
them.  I  supported  the  ori  final  legisla- 
tion last  year  and  its  count  erpart  (S.  7) 
this  year.  I  have  also  been  a  consistent 
spokesman  during  my  6  y  ;ars  in  Con- 
gress for  programs  that  he!  p  individuals 
to  help  themselves,  and  I  fully  realize 
the  rehabilitation  efforts  e\i  entually  pro- 
vide jobs  and  the  opportun  ty  for  people 
to  become  self-sustaining. 

Yet  at  the  time  I  voted  for  S.  7  last 
month,  I  indicated  that  I  :  elt  some  ac- 
commodation was  necessary  between 
Congress  and  the  White  li  ouse  relative 
to  funding  levels  for  this  ai  id  other  pro- 
grams. We  f!^e  a  multitude  of  social  and 
economic  prbblems  and  C  }ngress  can- 
not help  to  cure  them  all  simply  by 
adding  more  dollars  to  an  e:  idless  stream 
of  outlays.  This  program  has  grown 
more  than  75  percent,  from  $371  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $651  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  That  alone  is  up  $10  million  from 
last  year's  request.  S.  7  wov  Id  boost  that 
to  some  $1.1  billion.  68  per  :ent  over  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ny  colleagues 
here,  can  we  honestly  expe  t  to  increase 
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our  Federal  participation  by  such  enor- 
mous proportions  when  the  spelling  defi- 
cit we  now  incur  merely  add4  to  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  everyone?  Ca4  we  expect 
the  appropriating  committeeis  to  neglect 
their  responsibilities  and  fu^id  100  per- 
cent of  this  authorization  request?  To  do 
so  would  be  to  neglect  the] realities  of 
economic  life.  And  so  then,  why  promise 
help  with  one  hand,  knowingjf ull  well  we 
shall  have  to  retract  it  with  another? 

I  would  call  on  the  people  bf  Delaware 
to  show  their  support  for  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach, not  only  to  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, but  to  the  entire  budget[as  well.  We 
are  not  asking  anyone  to  forgo  benefits 
previously  authorized.  Delaware's  allot- 
ment will  rise  from  $1.1  mijion  to  $1.2 
million  under  the  President's  request, 
hardly  the  Draconian  pictur^  painted  by 
opponents  of  responsible  spending. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  laccept  our 
roles  as  representatives  of  fthe  people, 
not  just  members  of  a  political  party.  We 
do  no  service  to  those  we  :»>eak  for  in 
deliberately  creating  a  confrontation  at- 
mosphere between  Congress  ^nd  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Our  roles  are  differant,  but  our 
responsibilities  are  the  samej — to  govern 
in  the  interests  of  those  tl^at  sent  us 
here  to  Washington. 

The  longer  we  stall  on  deWloping  an 
accord  with  the  President,  [the  longer 
valuable  programs  such  as  this  remain  in 
limbo  without  new  authorizing  language. 
We  should  look  on  all  spending  bills  as 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  maximimi  good 
with  the  money  oiu:  tax  laws  will  gen- 
erate. I 

We  would  be  foolish  to  negl«;t  the  ever- 
present  infiation  and  the  thrdat  of  higher 
taxes.  A  budget  that  fuels  inpation  ends 
in  hurting  the  handicapped!  poor,  and 
elderly  most  of  all.  I  have  heard  many 
cries  to  curb  the  former,  put  few  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  to  up  the 
ante  they  send  to  the  Treasury  every 
year.  j 

Mr.  President,  we  need  inliortant  ef- 
forts such  as  vocational  rehapilitation  to 
bring  hope  and  help  to  those  i  i  need.  But. 
in  this  year  of  severe  econom  c  stress,  we 
must  exercise  some  restra  nt  in  our 
spending  habits. 

I  hope  Congress  will  imm<diately  en- 
act legislation  which  I  have  cosponsored 
and  which  will  maintain  vocational  re- 
habilitation at  its  current  levels. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  A<jt  of  1972.  I 
do  this  not  because  the  act  has  an  al- 
luring label,  but  because  it  is  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  pro- 
vides necessary  assistance  to  deserving 
recipients.  Vocational  rehabil  itation  does 
not  have  a  massive  constituency  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  far  more  in- 
dividuals who  are  healthy  tian  handi- 
capped. There  are  far  more  people  who 
fear  tax  increases  than  suiiport  addi- 
tional expenditures.  To  claim,  as  does 
the  administration,  that  supp  ort  for  this 
bill  is  merely  an  attractive  or  popular 
course  is  curious  logic  at  btst. 

Rehabilitation  services  are,  in  my 
mind,  neither  Great  Society  nor  service 
programs.  They  are  an  ouigrowth  of 
America's  interest  in  aiding 'the  handi- 
capped. The  historic  background  of  the 
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bill,  beginning  in  1920  with  the  Smith- 
Pess  Act,  indicates  that  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  rehabilitation  are  not  the 
result  of  some  morally  righteous  social 
conscience.  Rather  they  are  the  contin- 
uation of  a  philosoiihy  which  permits 
handicapped  individuals  to  become  more 
productive  members  of  society.  Because 
the  primary  goal  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices is  to  reintegrate  the  individual  into 
a  meaningful  participation  in  society,  it 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  welfare  or  service 
program.  Its  goal  is  not  sustenance,  but 
"rehabilitation"  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Given  this  philosophy,  I  want  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  major  issues  outlined 
by  the  President  in  his  veto  message.  I 
do  not  deny  that  some  valid  questions  are 
raised.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  but 
conclude  that  weighing  what  the  bill  does 
against  what  it  does  not  do  compels  my 
continued  and  active  support. 

BUDGET    IMPACT 

The  President  stated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  "all  of  our  economic  progress — 
and  all  of  our  hopes — will  be  washed 
away  if  we  open  the  floodgates  on  the 
Federal  budget."  It  is  difficult  to  disagree 
with  his  statement.  The  issue  is.  however, 
whether  this  bill  opens  the  floodgates, 
whether  it  is  budget  busting,  and  wheth- 
er it  will  destroy  "all  our  hopes."  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not. 

S.  7  amends  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  revises  the  authorization  of 
grants,  and  authorizes  funds  for  a  varie- 
ty of  rehabilitation  services.  It  does  not 
appropriate  funds.  When  I  examine  the 
level  of  authoiization,  in  fact.  I  find  it 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  we  have  had  in 
some  time.  The  administration's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  87  percent 
of  the  appropriation  authority  imder  S. 
7.  For  1974.  it  is  80  percent  of  the  au- 
thority under  this  bill.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  pieces  of  legislation  in  which 
the  actual  availability  of  funds  is  more 
closely  related  to  appropriation  author- 
ity. Labeling  tliis  bill  "budget  busting"  is 
a  "strawman"  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
concern  voiced  about  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  Federal  expenditures.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  but  one  of  several  bills  which 
provide  for  increased  expenditures.  I,  for 
one,  however,  believe  that  the  vehicles 
for  reducing  Federal  expenditures  in  ^ 
time  of  peace  should  not  be  programs 
designed  to  aid  individuals  with  crippling 
physical  handicaps. 

More  important  than  actual  expendi- 
tures, however,  is  the  type  of  legislation 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  is  not  a 
program  to  provide  subsistence,  but  one 
designed  to  foster  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  To  borrow  a  line  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Inaugural  Address: 

A  person  can  be  expected  to  act  responsibly 
only  U  he  has  responsibility.  .  .  .  Let  us  re- 
member that  America  was  built  not  by  gov- 
ernment but  by  people — not  by  welfare,  but 
by  work — not  by  shirking  responsibility,  but 
by  seeking  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  handicapped  and 
the  severely  handicapped  are  among  the 
most  responsible  people  I  know.  They 
seek  responsibility  whenever  possible,  but 
they  must  have  the  necessary  tools  to  do 


that.  To  ask  them  to  venture  out  alone 
would  be  the  crudest  expectation.  The 
fact  is  that  these  individuals  do  seek 
responsibility,  and  that  they  do  become 
taxpayers  instead  of  tax  users.  In  Kan- 
sas during  fiscal  year  1972.  the  total 
estimated  weekly  earnings  of  2.187  par- 
ticipants entering  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion was  $24,040.  After  training  these 
same  individuals  totaled  earnings  of 
$178,740.  The  dramatic  nature  of  this  im- 
provement is  also  seen  in  the  yearly  earn- 
ings, totaling  $1,250,000  at  acceptance, 
and  $9,294,480  after  training. 

Finally,  let  us  dispel  the  myth  of  using 
public  aid.  The  same  2,187  recipients  in 
Kansas  received  $913,344  annually  in 
public  assistance  at  acceptance.  After 
completion,  they  received  $204,912,  a  net 
benefit  to  the  public  of  more  than  $700,- 
000.  If  any  other  Federal  program  has 
this  kind  of  pay  back,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

There  are  legitimate  budgetai-y  pres- 
sures with  which  we  must  be  concerned 
dming  this  session  of  Congiess.  The  Re- 
habilitation Act,  however,  is  not  one  of 
them. 

AID    FOR    THE     SEVERELY     HANDICAPrED 

A  second  major  criticism  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  unduly  expands  the  definition 
of  handicapped,  and  dilutes  the  resouices 
of  the  program  or  distorts  its  objective  by 
turning  it  toward  welfare  or  medical 
goals.  This  philosophy  implicitly  states 
that  vocational  aid  for  the  severely  han- 
dicapped would  be  nonproductive.  This 
is  a  narrow  approach  which  dictates  that 
we  accept  the  plight  of  the  severely  han- 
dicapped without  making  strenuous  ef- 
fects toward  making  them,  too,  partici- 
pants in  our  economy. 

Title  II  of  S.  7  dispels  the  notion  that 
the  severely  liandicapped  cannot  be  re- 
trained at  any  future  date.  It  assists  in- 
dividuals who  may  not  presently  have  a 
vocational  goal.  By  this  measure,  Con- 
gress can  indicate  its  explicit  resolve  that 
people  who  do  not  appear  to  have  a  voca- 
tional goal  may  be  brought  along  to  a 
point  where  they  later  can  be  retrained. 
Even  if  training  is  not  possible,  this  bill 
can  help  a  handicapped  individual  im- 
I)rove  his  ability  to  live  independently  or 
function  normally  with  his  family  and 
community.  Again,  he  can  become  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  society — only  if  we 
help  him  achieve  that  goal. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
severely  handicapped,  through  the  re- 
search provisions  of  this  bill,  might  well 
be  on  the  threshold  of  more  active  em- 
ployment opportimities.  Research  break- 
throughs in  engineering  can  be  the  fii-st 
step.  The  Kansas  Cerebral  Palsy  Founda- 
tion and  Wichita  State  University  are 
cun-ently  involved  in  a  research  project 
to  develop  comprehensive  competitive 
employment  services  for  the  pliysically 
handicapped.  It  will  develop  a  new  classi- 
fication system  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped based  on  their  remaining  capa- 
bilities. It  combines  individual  instruc- 
tion -with  the  development  of  mechanical 
hardware  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities. I  am  enthused  about  these 
prosp>ects.  and  believe  that  they  can  yield 
successful  results  If  we  support  the  au- 
thorizations for  research  and  the  severe- 
ly liandicapped. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   BEUABIUTATION    EFFORTS 

A  third  criticism  of  the  bill  is  that  It 
duplicates  existing  programs  and  creates 
an  administrative  nightmare.  The  crea- 
tion of  additional  categorical  programs, 
if  indeed  the  bill  does  that,  should  cause 
careful  evaluation.  I  share  the  admin- 
istration's concern  about  the  duplication 
of  Government  structures. 

Advocates  of  this  bill,  including  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
however,  claim  the  sections  having  to 
do  with  the  older  blind,  spinal  cord  in- 
jured, renal  disease  victims,  and  the  deaf 
are  special  project  programs  aimed  at 
stimulating  State  and  local  efforts.  No 
current  program  does  this  effectively. 
At  a  later  date,  it  is  hoped,  these  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  basic  program.  If  we 
in  Congress  are  not  careful,  however, 
these  project  grants  could  well  become 
entrenched.  Supporters  will  expect  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  merely  warn  against  this  eventuality 
because  I  believe  that  the  need  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  these  areas  is  worthy 
of  support  on  a  project  and  demonstra- 
tion basis.  If  the  administration's  goal  is 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  an  in- 
novator rather  than  a  provider  of  serv- 
ices, this  is  an  appropriate  mechanism. 
The  committee  report  adequately  states 
the  intent  of  Congress,  "that  attention  be 
focused  on  these  unique  problems  so  that 
progress  can  be  made  in  innovative 
methods  of  rehabilitation." 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are  other 
issues,  I  believe  that  on  balance,  tlie 
major  questions  I  have  discussed  com- 
pel my  support  for  the  bill.  In  my  mind, 
the  question  is  whether  we  in  Congress 
will  support  a  social  program  which  in 
no  way  practices  a  "condescending  policy 
of  paternaUsm."  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion is  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
original  means  of  fostering  the  seeking  of 
responsibility  rather  than  the  shirking 
of  it.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  false  argument  that  this  is  a  finan- 
cially irresponsible  piece  of  legislation, 
and  continue  our  full  support  of  Amer- 
ica's handicapped  by  voting  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  the  Congress  is  asked  to  vote 
on  matters  which  are  not  only  important 
in  themselves  but  which  also  symbolize 
fimdamental  issues  affecting  all  aspects 
of  public  poUcy.  The  93d  Congress  is 
faced  with  just  such  a  matter  in  the  case 
of  the  forthcoming  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  sustain  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Rehabihtation  Act  of  1972.  What  is  at 
stake  is  not  the  fate  of  a  single  program, 
but  the  willingness  of  the  Congi-ess  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  single  overriding 
fiscal  problem  of  our  time.  I  speak  of  the 
necessity  to  cut  Federal  spending  in 
Older  to  halt  inflation,  put  our  Nation 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  and  avoid  the  evil 
of  inevitable  tax  increases. 

With  this  in  mind  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  Presidential  veto  for  two 
reasons.  Fii-st.  I  believe  tliat  the  time 
has  come  to  put  an  end  to  fiscal  h  respon- 
sibility in  the  Congress  and  that  sustain- 
ing the  veto  is  the  only  way  to  demon- 
strate the  seriousness  of  this  matter.  Sec- 
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ond — and  perhaps  more  Importantly — I 
believe  the  overriding  of  this  veto  can 
become  not  simply  a  "small  crack  in  the 
dam"  but  the  beginning  of  a  deluge 
which  will  destroy  the  last  remnants  of 
fiscal  prudence  in  this  Nation. 

Let  it  be  made  abundantly  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  issue  before  us  is  not 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  vocational 
rehabilitation;  it  is  not  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  helping  those  in  need.  All 
hands  are  agreed,  both  in  the  White 
House  and  in  Congress,  that  vocational 
training  and  other  programs  for  the 
handicapped  ought  to  be  continued  and, 
indeed,  funded  at  higher  levels  than  at 
present.  That  is  why  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  joining  Senator  Helms 
in  sponsoring  a  measure  to  extend  and- 
expand  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  another  3  years.  The  Helms 
proposal,  which  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port, represents  an  effective  and  realistic 
effort  to  aid  the  handicapped.  It  inten- 
tionally avoids  the  cruel  deception  which 
characterizes  S.  7,  a  deception  by  virtue 
of  which  those  in  need  are  encouraged 
to  expect  hiudreds  of  millions  in  assist- 
ance in  excess  or  what  we  can  realistical- 
ly expect  to  see  appropriate.  Thus  a  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  is  not  only 
a  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility ;  it  is  a  vote 
for  honesty  in  Government. 

The  President  has  said: 

My  decision  to  disapprove  S.  7  should  be 
seen  by  the  Congress  as  more  than  Just  an 
Isolated  rejection  of  a  single  piece  of  un- 
wise legislation.  If  is  part  of  my  overall  com- 
mitment to  hold  down  taxes  and  prices.  I 
remind  the  Congress  of  that  determination, 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  carefully  the 
implications  of  spendthrift  actions,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  be  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  in  the  legislation  it  passes  In 
the  future. 

I  find  the  President's  concern  all  the 
more  convincing  in  light  of  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Senator 
McClellan  said,  in  part: 

Since  fiscal  1969  alone,  the  gross  Federal 
debt  has  been  increased  by  more  than  $106 
billion,  and  the  current  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  projects  another  $32  billion  being  added 
to  this  swollen  national  liability.  How  long 
can  this  continue?  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  If  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  Congress  can  supply  the  answer.  But, 
good  sense  tells  us  that  it  cannot  continue 
Indefinitely,  and  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
suggests  the  compelling  necessity  for  ending 
the  reckless  practice  of  spending  beyond  our 
means. 

I  am  sure  we  all  share  a  common  Interest 
In  bringing  Federal  spending  into  better  bal- 
ance with  revenues  and  in  funding  our  com- 
mitments more  nearly  on  a  pay  as  you  go 
basis.  Our  current  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal 
are  not  sufficient:  they  are  wholly  deficient. 
And  we.  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  adopt  and  pursue 
sound  fiscal  policies,  have  woefully  failed  to 
meet  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  begin  meeting 
that  responsibility.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said, 
•We  must  make  our  election' — the  choice 
Is  ours.  Indifference,  procrastination,  or  lack 
of  courage  to  act — lack  of  courage  to  do  what 
must  be  done — will  surely  doom  us  to  the  fate 
of  'profusion  and  servitude'  about  which  Jef- 
ferson so  profoundly  warned  us  more  than 
157  years  ago. 
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islation  has  twice  received  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House — in  1972  arid  again  in 
1973.  It  is  shocking  that  thje  President 
has  once  more  chosen  to  veto  a  measure 
designed  to  improve  the  Fetleral  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  and  to  prepare  them 
for  productive,  useful  lives.  Trie  Rehabil- 
itation Act  will  extend  refcabllitation 
programs  previously  authorized  and 
place  special  emphasis  on  helping  severe- 
ly handicapped  individuals.  In  addition, 
the  act  provides  for  prosthetic  and  ortho- 
tic devices,  training  services,  adjustment 
centers,  reader  services  for  tlie  blind  and 
the  deaf,  as  well  as  recruitment  and 
training  programs  to  provide  new  careern 
for  handicapped  people,  con  itruction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  other  serv  • 
ices  necessary  to  render  a  li  andicapped 
person  employable. 

The  President's  veto  of  ihis  critical 
measure  is  a  tragic  example  of  mis- 
taken priorities — priorities  \rhich  make 
increased  defense  spending  a  id  the  con- 
tinued bombing  of  Cambodia  more  im- 
portant than  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  handicapped  citizen!  i.  The  Pres- 
ident defended  his  veto  on  Ihe  ground.'' 
that  we  must  hold  Fedenl  spending 
within  limits.  I  share  his  concern,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  withholding  assLst 
ance  to  disabled  Americans  is  the  wa* 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  a  modiflcatior  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  passe^  last  year 
and  calls  for  a  reduction  of  at)proximate- 
ly  $900  million  from  the  bill  which  the 
President  pocket  vetoed  last  [October.  It 
provides  $2.6  billion  over  the  next  3 
years — expenditures  which  ai  e  richly  re- 
paid by  the  increased  produc  ivity  of  the 
handicapped  persons  receivi  ig  training 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  under  the 
act.  In  its  50-year  history,  thi ;  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  has  p  roven  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  cost-beneficial  effort 
in  the  Federal  Government  For  every 
dollar  invested  in  rehabilitati  ig  a  handi- 
capped individual,  at  least  $3,  and  as 
much  as  $70,  is  returned  to  t  le  economy 
in  reduced  welfare  payment;,  increased 
income,  and  increased  tax  revenues  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  gov<  rnments. 

The  President  carmot  d  sguise  the 
merits  of  this  program  behir  d  a  smoke- 
screen of  fiscal  responsibili  y.  I  agree 
that  we  must  hold  Federal  spending 
within  reasonable  limits;  In  Seed,  I  re- 
cently Introduced  an  amendn  lent  setting 
a  spending  ceiling  of  $268.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1974— the  level  <f  spending 
which  the  President  has  reqiested.  But 
I  believe  that  there  better  w  lys  of  con- 
trolling Federal  exi>enditur«  s  than  by 
cutting  off  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
handicapped  citizens.  There  are  many 
areas  in  the  Federal  budget  where  re- 
ductions would  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. Irresponsible  spending  on  new 
weapons  systems,  for  example  is  one  area 
where  I  would  like  to  see  gi  eater  cau- 
tion. In  the  92d  Congress,  I  v  ited  for  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  procurement 
authorization  which  cut  $508.4  million 
of  the  requested  $906.4  mlllton  for  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  kavy's  Tri- 
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dent  submarine-missile  system.  I  believe 
our  primary  concern  should  be  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens, 
particularly  those  citizens  who  suffer 
from  severe  handicaps.  We  have  a  duty 
to  insure  that  they  receive  the  kind  of 
assistance  they  need  to  allow  them  to 
lead  useful,  productive  lives. 

The  President  has  criticized  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  for  duplicating  services 
already  available  under  medicare  or 
medicaid.  This  is  simply  not  true.  Medi- 
cal services  vary  from  State  to  State  and 
usually  do  not  include  the  specific  help 
which  the  disabled  person  needs.  Nor 
does  medicaid  offer  a  full  range  of  re- 
habilitation services,  such  as  counseling 
and  training,  which  are  vital  in  moving 
handicapped  people  back  into  the  work 
force.  With  our  present  population  of 
206  million  people,  71  percent  of  whom 
live  in  urban  areas,  the  pressures  for  re- 
habilitation services  are  heavy.  Many 
needy  handicapped  individuals  are  being 
denied  service  or  are  required  to  wait  for 
service  because  of  the  inadequate  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies. 

The  President  has  also  attacked  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  for  providing  new 
programs  that  would  divert  the  program 
from  its  original  emphasis.  This  is  not 
true.  New  programs  added  to  the  bill 
amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
authorization.  These  programs,  which 
aid  patients  suffering  from  kidney  dis- 
ease, spinal  cord  injuries,  and  other  se- 
vere handicaps,  provide  vocational  serv- 
ices not  offered  by  any  other  Govern- 
ment program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  over  3  million 
handicapped  people  have  been  rehabili- 
tated. In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the 
benefits  of  this  program  have  been  great. 
Last  year,  more  than  3,000  handicapped 
Hoosiers  were  totally  rehabilitated.  The 
annual  rate  of  earning  of  these  rehabili- 
tated citizens  rose  from  $1,800  to  $10,050. 
The  number  of  man-hours  worked  by  this 
group  increased  from  850.000  to  4,100,000 
annually.  And  by  rehabilitating  those 
citizens  who  were  entirely  supported  by 
welfare  assistance,  the  Indiana  welfare 
expenditure  was  reduced  by  $72,000. 
What  better  evidence  could  there  be  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
provides  enormous  benefits  to  our  coun- 
try? Not  only  does  it  save  the  taxpayer's 
money  but  it  also  allows  our  handicapped 
citizens  to  lead  self-supporting  lives  of 
dignity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  the  handicapped  people  of 
this  country;  helping  them  to  become 
employable,  productive  citizens  must  be 
our  first  priority. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Pi-esident  Nixon's  term  in  office, 
spending  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  has  risen  from  $371  million  to 
$650  million  a  year,  an  increase  of  75 
percent.  I  have  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port reasonable  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  very  sound  and 
reasonable  approach — S.  1431 — which 
has  hcen  offered  in  the  form  of  a  2-year 
extension  to  provide  $697  million  for 


fiscal  1973,  and  $700  million  in  fiscal 
1974,  a  total  of  $1.39  billion  for  these 
vital  and  necessary  vocational  rehabil- 
itation programs. 

Tills  proposal  would  be  quickly  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  and  the  vital 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
would  receive  increased  funding  at  a 
reasonable  and  fiscally  responsible  rate. 
Because  of  this,  I  am  suspicious  that 
Congress  may  be  more  interested  in 
promoting  an  executive-legislative  con- 
frontation than  in  promoting  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are,  therefore,  not  in  jeopardy; 
and  my  support  for  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  7,  the  "Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act",  is  not  a  vote  against  these  vital 
programs,  but  rather  a  vote  against  in- 
flation, rising  prices,  and  irresponsibly 
burgeoning  Federal  spending. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  demand 
and  expect  responsible  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  I  intend  to  serve  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  all  are 
well  aware  that  the  economy  in  this 
country  is  suffering  from  infiationai-y 
pressures.  Food  prices  are  rising,  the  cost 
of  housing,  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  every  other  necessai-y  expenditure 
has  significantly  increased  for  the  Amer- 
ican family.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  dollar  has  seen  one  setback 
after  another  in  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic markets. 

All  of  this  has  transpired  within  an 
economic  setting  which  saw  this  Nation 
fight  a  war,  while  we  increased  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  Americans,  and  re- 
tained a  relatively  full  employment  econ- 
omy. As  a  result.  Federal  spending  grew 
significantly  in  excess  of  our  Federal  rev- 
enue during  the  past  decade.  This  excess 
was  financed  with  substantial  Federal 
borrowing  which  in  no  small  measure  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  current  fiscal  pre- 
dicament. 

The  President  has  committed  himself 
to  hold  the  Federal  budget  during  this 
and  future  fiscal  years  to  a  level  which 
is  within  our  national  means.  Under  Ills 
direction,  we  ax'e  gradually  progressing 
from  a  regulated  economy  with  wage  and 
price  controls  toward  our  objective  of  a 
stable  free  market  economj-. 

There  are  those  in  this  Congress  who 
want  to  see  the  mandatoi-y  controls  con- 
tinue and  be  expanded.  They  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  symptoms  rather  than  tlie 
disease. 

Here,  we  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
draw  the  line  on  inflation.  This  adminis- 
tration has  a  sound  record  in  supporting 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  handi- 
capped. Since  the  President  has  come  in 
office  the  program  level  has  risen  approx- 
imately 75  percent. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  more  responsi- 
ble and  constructive  way  to  legislate 
than  through  the  confrontation  politics 
being  exercised  in  this  effort  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  S.  1431  for 
the  purpose  of  pro\iding  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  excessive  spending  and 
duplicative  programs  contained  in  S.  7. 
My    bill    would    provide    authorization 


levels  which  are  in  accord  with  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  requests. 

I  can  understand  how  difficult  the 
choice  will  be  for  many  Senators  on  this 
question  of  sustaining  the  President's 
veto.  Few  programs  are  as  meritorious 
as  this  rehabilitation  program  which 
provides  an  opportimity  for  many  of  the 
handicapped  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  productive  members  of  society.  But 
the  difficult  choices  are  the  most  mean- 
ingful. The  American  people  are  earnest- 
ly looking  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  for  leadership  in  stabilizing  our 
economy.  The  President  has  committed 
himself  to  control  Federal  spending  to  a 
level  within  the  budget.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  make  or  to  break  that 
budget,  to  do  something  about  inflation 
or  to  do  nothing.  The  handicapped  feel 
the  sting  of  inflation  as  strongly  as  any 
other  citizen.  They  do  not  want  to  be  de- 
ceived by  great  promLses  for  Federal 
funds  which  do  not  exist. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  wUl 
vote  to  override  the  veto  on  this  bill  are 
also  prepared  to  vote  for  the  substantial 
tax  increase  to  pay  for  the  excess  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  I  addressed  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  fiscal  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. In  that  speech.  I  noted  that  the 
92d  Congress  authorized  additional 
spending  over  the  next  5  years  of  more 
than  $320  billion.  Moreover,  in  the  first 
2  months  of  the  93d  Congress,  bills  have 
been  introduced  which,  if  enacted  and 
fully  funded,  would  increase  the  budget 
by  $20.4  billion  immediately  following 
their  enactment.  And.  several  more  such 
measures  were  introduced  in  the  Senate 
during  the  month  of  March. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  a  bill.  S.  7, 
which  would  authorize  expenditures  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  some  $1  bil- 
lion over  budget  recommendations  for 
fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  a  new 
program.  It  began  several  years  ago.  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  objec- 
tives of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  in- 
creased appropriations  therefor.  Indeed, 
appropriations  for  the  basic  grant  por- 
tions of  this  program  have  risen  from 
$370  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  a  pro- 
posed $650  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  fund  this 
$650  million  request,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
an  appropriation  in  that  amount. 

S.  7,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  provides  for 
some  desirable  new  programs.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey ;  and 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  that 
committee,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia:  for  the  dedication  and 
effort  which  they  have  put  into  the  de- 
velopment and  processing  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions.  1 
might  well  support  this  bill — support  its 
ultimate  objective  to  further  expand  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  But,  the  reali- 
ties of  our  fiscal  situation  compel  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  Federal 
spending  which  this  bill  will  obligate,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  cost  of  many 
other  measures  which  we  are  asked  to 
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enact  at  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
will  further  greatly  enlarge  the  already- 
swoUoi  deficit  that  is  anticipated  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  expansion  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  the  enactment  of  new 
cnes  at  this  session  of  Congress  calling 
for  heavy  increased  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve, in  most  instances  if  not  in  all, 
ihould  be  deferred,  temporarily  at  least, 
until  we  get  our  fiscal  affairs  under  bet- 
ter control. 

This  is  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis.  The 
heavy  annual  deficits  we  are  incurring 
further  augment  that  crisis;  tliey  in- 
tensify and  make  more  acute  and  prob- 
able the  dangers  they  portend.  Federal 
deficit  spending  is  fueling  the  flames  of 
raging  inflation.  Inflation  is  rapidly 
eroding  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, increasing  prices,  and  maUng 
higher  and  higher  the  cost  of  living.  It  is 
£.ggravating  the  imbalance  of  payments 
and  weakening  our  financial  strength 
internationally.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
so  recklessly  and  heavily  engaged  in  defi- 
cit spending  that  a  large  increase  In 
Federal  taxes  is  rapidly  becoming  im- 
perative and  inevitable. 

Within  the  past  5  years,  Congress  has 
increased  appropriations  for  the  basic 
rrant  portions  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion by  more  than  75  percent.  We  are 
now  asked  in  this  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $1,171,000.000 — a  figure 
which  is  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
President's  total  budget  request  of  $700 
million  for  all  vocati<mal  rehabilitation 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  the  Senate  passes  this  bill,  it  will 
reject  the  urgent  recommendations  of 
and  run  counter  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Democrtic  Policy 
Committee  on  March  29  dealing  with 
the  budget.  In  that  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate Majority  Policy  Committee  "urges": 

That  the  Appropriations,  Armed  Services 
and  FVjreJgn  Relations  Committees  consider 
substantial  reductions  in  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  military  and  foreign  aid 
purposes  abroad  and  that  ail  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  act  to  restrain  the  autltor- 
izing  o/  expenditures  oj  federal  funds; 

That  the  Senate  Members  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  con- 
sider with  the  House  Members  estatlishing  a 
specific  ceiling  on  Intdpeted  expenditures 
substantially  below  that  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  ceiling  and  report  to  the 
Senate  thereon  as  toon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  correctly  interpret 
these  provisions  of  that  resolution,  then 
a  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
this  measure  is  positively  in  keeping  with 
the  announced  policy  and  "urging"  of 
the  Majority  Policy  Committee  to  "act  to 
restrain  the  authorizing  of  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds." 

If  we  are  to  hold  down  appropriations 
and  the  expend;  ture  of  public  funds, 
then  authorizations  must  also  be  re- 
strained and  kept  in  line  with  anticipated 
revenues  and  appropriation  expectations. 
Authorizations  engender  experiditures. 
Without  authorizations,  appropriations 
cannot  be  made.  Thus,  authorization 
measujes.  when  enacted,  present  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  to  the 
Congress  a  bill — a  demand  for  pay- 
ment. This  demand  for  payment  must  be 
paid  in  full  or  In  part  by  appropriations 
or  be  wholly  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  President,  I  share  th<  views  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  PolicsJ  Committee 
that  we  should  undertake  tJo  establish  a 
"ceiling  on  budgeted  expenditures  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  th^  administra- 
tion's proposed  ceiling"— tli  President's 
budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senat ;  Appropria- 
Uons  Committee,  I  am  glad  i  o  report  that 
some  progress  is  being  mad  ;  in  that  di- 
rection. The  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  advised 
me  that  he  hopes  to  reduo;  appropria- 
tions in  foreign  spending  by  $1.33  billion 
below  the  Presidents  budget.  You  will 
recall  that  Defense  appropriations  last 
year  were  cut  by  some  $5  bill  on  below  the 
President's  budget  request.  fVs  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, it  is  my  expectation  that  we  will 
again  this  year  be  successfi  \1  in  making 
substantial  reductions  In  th »  President's 
defense  budget  without  adv(  ;rsely  affect- 
ing national  security. 

Mr.  "President,  the  news  media  today 
carries  a  statement  by  thfe  Honorable 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In 
which  he  states: 

A  budget  that  feeds  Inflation  ends  by  hurt- 
ing the  poor  most  of  all.  A  bi  dget  that  re- 
quires a  tax  Increase  hurts  ev  :ry  American. 
A  budget  that  ignores  econora  Ic  reality  also 
courts  economic  calamity. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  th  ose  views.  It 
Is  the  poor  who  suffer  mos'  from  infla- 
tion, imemployment,  and  tt  e  rising  cost 
of  living.  Habitual  deficit  spending  sim- 
ply adds  to  the  distress  of  i  he  poor  and 
prolongs  their  suffering.  Tjday,  deficit 
spending  is  hurting  severely  those  who 
are  on  a  fixed  income,  thost  i  who  are  on 
a  pension,  those  who  are  di  awing  social 
security,  those  who  are  tryi  ig  to  live  on 
their  retirement  checks,  an  3  those  who 
are  receiving  public  assistan  ;e.  To  allevi- 
ate their  distress,  we  must  bring  to  an 
end  this  irresponsible  and  perilous  prac- 
tice of  spending  heavily  beyt  nd  om-  reve- 
nues. There  will  be  no  ctnvenient  or 
pleasant  time — ^neither  no\i  nor  tomor- 
row— ^to  begin  a  return  to  soimd  fiscal 
policies.  Buti  prudence  diet  ites  that  we 
should  begin  now;  the  necea  dty  for  us  to 
do  so  is  compelling. 

Mr.  President,  under  th<  realities  of 
the  conditions  and  circum  itances  that 
now  confront  us,  I  have  relx  ctantly  con- 
cluded that  it  is  my  duty  U  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ima  umous  con- 
sent that  the  aritcle  by  Mr.  Weinberger, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  a  id  a  memo- 
randum of  "Background  1  laterial"  be 
inserted  in  the  Rscord  as  i  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,    iprll  3,  1973) 
The  Rehabiutation  Veto:   Ai    Administra- 
tion Vnrw 
(By  Caspar  W.  Welnl  jrger) 

Two  facts  are  obvious  fr  im  President 
NUon's  veto  of  the  Rehabllltatl  >n  Act  of  1973 
in  what  is  shaping  up  as  a  ma;  or  battle  over 
the  budget  and  the  prospect  ol  higher  taxes. 

The  first  fact  is  that  many  li   the  Congress 


«re  willing  to  play  political  f  lotball  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  U  ss-f ortunate 
Ajnericans  as  they  prosecute  pixtisan  raids 
on  the  President's  budget,  l(;noriug  the 
threats  of  higher  taxes  and  aa  uming  that 
every  bUl  with  a  good  label  is  a  good  bill. 

And  the  second  is  that  Presid  mt  Nixon  is 
committed,  whatever  the  short  term  polit- 
ical implications,  to  preserve  a  budget  that 
will  fight  inflation  and  hold  t&jes  In  check, 
while  keeping  the  nation's  economy  and 
social   progress   moving   steadUj    forward. 

The  struggle  over  the  Hehab:  UUtion  Act 
of  1972  provides  a  scenario  likely  to  be  re- 
peated often  in  the  weeks  and  im  inths  ahead. 

First,  the  President  proposes  e  responsible 
and  responsive  program  budget.  In  the  case 
of  vocational  rehabUitatlon,  he  asked  $650 
million — 75  per  cent  more  than  m-as  being 
spent  for  this  purpose  when  he  t  )ok  office. 

Next,  the  Congress — (q>eratinf:  through  a 
committee  system  that  never  onslders  the 
budget  as  a  whole — decides  t<  double  or 
triple  the  funds  asked  by  the  Pre  sident,  hop- 
ing the  bill's  humanitarian  subj<  !Ct  will  hide 
their  fiscal  Irresponsibility.  This  bill,  vetoed 
by  the  President  would  cost  an  additional 
$1  bllUon  over  the  next  three  rears,  above 
the  very  large  amo\mt  asked  b;r  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Furthermore,  this  particular  I  lU  has  seri- 
ous deflciencies  which  would  weaken  the 
nation's  successful  vocational  n  habilitation 
program 

Inevitably,  the  President  is  fo  red — In  the 
interests  of  eoonomlc  sanity  anc  of  the  tax- 
payers— to  veto  such  a  biU.  And  the  stage 
thus  Is  set  for  Congress  falsely  t )  accuse  the 
President  of  callous  disregard  of  the  needs  of 
our  less  fortunate   citizens. 

In  truth,  it  is  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
v/ho  are  pursuing  a  heartless  stj  ategy.  They 
are  the  ones  raising  hopes  that  are  doomed 
to  be  dashed.  They  make  proiiises  which 
no  federal  government  can  affon   to  keep. 

A  budget  that  feeds  Inflation  ei  ids  by  hurt- 
ing the  poor  most  of  aU.  A  bud^t  that  re- 
quires a  tax  liKrease  hurts  ever?  American. 
A  budget  that  ig;nore6  economic  reality  also, 
courts   economic    calainity. 

Beyond  Its  exorbitant  price  tig,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972  is  bad  1(  gislatlon  in 
Its  basic  structure. 

It  would  add  medical  and  other  services 
already  avaUable  under  exist Ini ;  laws,  and 
thereby  divert  vocational  re  hablliutlon 
from  Its  primary  go*l:  Training  the  handi- 
capped to  become  self-sufficient 

It  would  create  new  categorica  1  grant  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  duplicating  or  overlap- 
ping existing  programs. 

It  would  add  new  layers  of  1  ureaucracy, 
and  new  mountains  of  red  tape,  ti  i  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  that  such  sna-ls 
rather  than  speed,  the  efficient 
servioes  to  those  tn  need. 

The  Vocational  Act  of  1972  wiis,  in  short, 
a  prime  example  of  ill-conceive  1,  irrespon- 
sible legislation.  It  Is  to  be  hopsd  that  the 
Congress,  given  additional  time  to  consider 
the  bill,  will  allow  it  to  rest  In  peace — and 
will  enact  Instead  the  generous  ;  md  respon- 
sible program  contained  In  Presl<  ent  Nixon's 
budget  so  that  the  high  cause  o  vocational 
rehabilitation  can  continue  to  sei  ve  the  pub- 
lic Interest  with  high  effectiveness  as  in  the 
past. 

Backcboithd  IiCatesiai. — Rebab  utation 
Act  of  1972 — S.  7 

FBOCkAlI    IfVEI,   TXEND 

The  Vocational  BtehabUitation  (VH)  pro- 
gram has  grown  dramatically  In  i  ecent  years. 

The  program  level  has  risen  fro  n  $371  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $650  mU  lion  (Presi- 
dent's 1974  Budget)  In  1974,  an  Increase  of 
75%  In  only  5  years. 

The  program  level  will  rise  from  $C41 
million  in  1973  to  $650  million  In  1974. 
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In  addition,  there  are  other  major  HEW 
'  programs  which  will  significantly  assist  many 
of  the  clientel  covered  by  S.  7  In  fiscal  year 
1974: 

( 1 )  Rehabilitation  services  under  the  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund  ($66  million) 

(2)  Rehabilitation  services  under  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program  ($40 
million,  half-year) 

(3)  Treatment  for  end-stage  kidney  dis- 
ease under  Medicare  ($93  million) 

(4)  Services  for  mentally  retarded  under 
Medicaid,  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  ($300 
million) 

(5)  Benefits  for  disabled  under  Medicare 
$1.5  billion) 

BASIC    OBJECTIONS   TO   S.    7 

Is  fiscally  irresponsible 

Authorizations  In  S.  7  exceed  the  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1973-75  by  $1.3  billion,  assum- 
ing ttjftt  the  basic  Title  I  grant  program 
would  be  funded  in  1975  at  the  same  level  as 
authorized  by  S.  7  for  1974.  If  these  author- 
izations were  fully  funded  and  spent,  out- 
lays would  be  increased  by  $1  billion  over  the 
budget  in  this  period. 

The  authorization  levels  in  S.  7  would  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

They  are  a  gross  overpromlse  since  no  re- 
sponsible Congress  and  President  would  pro- 
vide such  levels  of  funding.  Moreover,  they 
are  unwarranted  in  the  light  of  the  other 
sources  of  financial  assistance  noted  above. 
Distorts  the  objectives  of  the  VR  program 

This  program  has  had  a  long  and  successful 
history  because  its  objectives  have  been  clear 
and  undiluted.  S.  7  would  undermine  that 
success  story  by 

Establishing  new  service  programs  for 
handicapped  persons  for  whom  a  vocational 
objective  is  not  possible  or  feasible,  thus 
diluting  the  successful  vocational  emphasis 
of  the  program. 

Postering  fragmentation  of  effort  through 
proliferation  of  categorical  programs,  which 
duplicate  existing  authority  and  also  weaken 
the  program's  vocatlontil  focus. 

Prevents  effective  management 

a.  7  would  establish  a  hodge-podge  of 
narrow  categorical  grant  activities. 

It  would  fix  aiithority  and  responsibility 
for  the  VB  program  not  in  the  Secretary  but 
In  a  subordinate  official. 

It  would  create  undesirable  organizational 
rigidities. 

It  would  set  up  numerous  unnecessary 
committees  and  study  commissions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  faced  with 
a  difficult  decision.  No  one  wants  to  be 
against  vocational  rehabihtation.  Every 
American  is  deserving  of  the  right  to 
lead  a  decent  life — a  life  filled  with  dig- 
nity and  the  opportunity  for  fulfillment. 
For  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, such  words  have  added  mean- 
ing. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  help  our  handi- 
capped citizens  by  giving  them  a  chance 
to  develop  their  individual  potential  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  Federally 
funded  programs  operating  through  the 
States  offered  vocational  training,  coun- 
seling, and  job  placement  sei-vices  to  the 
handicapped.  None  of  us  deny  the  value 
of  such  programs.  We  wish  to  see 
them  continued. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  at  this 
point  to  recognize  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  also  committed  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  It  submitted  rec- 
ommendations to  both  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses  for  these  purpases.  The  level 
of  funding  for  vocational  rehabihtation 


programs  has  increased  from  $371  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  a  recommended 
level  of  $650  million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  represents  a  75-percent  increase  in 
only  5  years.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  Pi-esident  is  requesting  a  $9 
million  increase  in  funding  over  last 
year's  level.  This  says  nothing  of  the 
other  major  HEW  programs  which  assist 
many  of  the  same  people:  rehabilitation 
services  under  the  disability  insurance 
trust  ftuid,  rehabilitation  services  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, treatment  for  end-stage  kidney 
disease  under  medicare,  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  imder  medicaid,  and 
benefits  for  the  disabled  under  medi- 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  S.  7  on  its 
final  passage  with  full  knowledge  that 
President  Nixon  might  veto  the  bill. 
I  wished  to  convey  to  my  constituents 
that  I  do  care  about  vocational  rehabili- 
tation; that  I  want  the  program  ex- 
tended; that  in  short,  I  am  not  against 
the  handicapped.  However,  I  did  not 
believe  that  S.  7  was  the  best  bill  the 
Congress  should  pass.  It  has  defects 
which  I  will  shortly  list.  But,  we  were 
given  little  choice  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
abundantly  clear  that  the  bill  was  go- 
ing to  pass  by  a  wide  margin.  I  wished 
to  be  recorded  in  favor  so  as  to  show  my 
concern  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Those  of  us  who  were  aware  of  the 
administration's  feelings  were  hopeful 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
pass  a  modified  version  of  the  bill,  a 
version  that  was  more  in  Une  with  the 
administration's  fiscal  policies.  If  this 
had  been  the  case,  a  conference  com- 
mittee would  have  been  called  to  iron 
out  the  differences  and  perhaps  we  could 
have  had  a  bill  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  administration.  That 
was  not  thii  case.  The  President  has 
vetoed  the^ill,  and  we  are  called  upon 
today  to  judfee  the  merits  of  that  veto. 

Mr.  President,  after  carefid  thought, 
I  have  decided  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
Presidents  veto.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  doing  so.  I  should  like  to  single  out 
two  of  those  reasons. 

First,  S.  7  would  create  a  hodge-podge 
of  seven  new  categorical  grant  programs. 
Many  of  these  overlap  and  duplicate  ex- 
isting services.  Consider  this  example: 
S.  7  would  set  up  a  new  program  to  as- 
sist victims  of  end-stage  kidney  disease. 
I  do  not  question  the  value  of  such  an 
effort.  But.  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Congress  has  already  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter. An  amendment  to  H.R.  1  is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  same  purposes.  The 
President  has  requested  $93  million  for 
the  program.  Why  should  we  create  a 
second  program? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  look  at  the 
whole  picture.  Tliis  administration  is 
committed  to  eliminating  wasteful  dupli- 
cation at  the  Federal  level,  I  fully  sup- 
port that  effort.  The  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  the  bureaucratic  night- 
mare that  they  face  when  trying  to  se- 
cure Federal  funds.  If  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people,  then  we  must  begin  now.  We 
must  halt  the  trend  of  channeling  Fed- 


eral funds  through  narrow  categorical 
programs.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  begin- 
ning. We  must  expand  upon  tliat  con- 
cept. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  point.  All 
of  us  realize  that  there  are  many  gov- 
ernment programs  which  possess  merit. 
I  have  been  receiving  many  letters  each 
week  which  describe  in  detail  the  fcany 
fine  projects  operating  in  Nebrasl^  be- 
cause of  P'ederal  funds.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  all  projects  could  be  continued. 
If  money  were  no  object,  this  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  money  is  an  object: 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  for  all  government  ac- 
tivities. Whatever  amount  is  spent  should 
be  used  wisely  and  efficiently. 

Authorizations  in  S.  7  exceed  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  years  1973-75  by  $1.3  billion. 
That  in  itself  may  not  be  alarming  to 
come  Members  of  Congress.  But.  if  we 
continue  to  pass  similar  bills,  always 
adding  just  a  little  bit  more  to  what  the 
President  has  requested,  we  are  going  to 
eventually  face  that  time  when  we  have 
to  determine  where  the  total  amount  of 
money  is  going  to  come  from.  Surely,  we 
can  adjust  the  ceiling  a  little  higher.  But. 
then  what?  Do  we  increase  taxes?  Most 
of  my  constituents  oppose  that  course.  Do 
we  feed  the  fires  of  inflation?  Again.  I 
think  most  Americans  reject  that  course. 
An  over-obligated,  over-spent  nation 
must  exercise  discipline  and  restraint. 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Congress  to  return  to  the  draw- 
ing boards  and  draft  new  legislation  for 
the  continuation  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  The  administra- 
tion has  suggested  its  policy.  Together 
we  can  try  to  develop  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation bill  that  will  give  the  most 
to  those  who  will  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams and  assurances  to  tliose  who  pay 
for  the  programs  the  consumers — who 
clamor  for  checking  inflation — and  the 
taxpayers — who  stoutly  resist  and  resent 
increase  of  taxes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  somewhat 
surprisingly.  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  an  editorial  point  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  as 
the  Post  says,  that  S.  7,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  has  been  made  the 
focus  of  the  conflict  between  Congress 
and  the  President  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  budget  and  spending  prior- 
ities. 

CRUCIAL    tTNOERTAKING 

Restoration  of  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans to  meaningful,  productive  lives  is 
one  of  the  most  crucial,  important,  and 
noble  imdertakings  of  our  society.  Our 
Nation's  human  potential  is  its  most 
valuable  national  resource,  and  any  sup- 
pression of  this  potential  or  the  erection 
of  barriers  to  its  fullest  expression  inflict 
great  damage  on  the  individuals  con- 
cerned and  on  our  entire  society.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  these  im- 
pediments to  full  human  development 
can  be  traced  to  racial  prejudice.  ;-eli- 
gious  persecution,  economic  oppression 
or  handicaps  of  the  mind  and  body.  Tlie 
effects  are  the  same  regardless  of  the 
caiLse:  personal  anguish,  frustration  and 
despair  and  a  generally  diminisihed  social 
and  economic  structure.  And.  likewise. 
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elimination  of  any  of  these  impediments 
produces  enormous  benefits:  personal 
pride,  self-respect,  and  independence — 
as  well  as  a  vast  enrichment  of  the  over- 
all quality  of  American  life. 

TTTJFOltTUNATE    CONVERSION 

It  is  clear  that  programs  providing 
assistance  for  the  handicapped  have  one 
of  the  broadest  bases  of  support  of  any 
subject  considered  in  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernment. Over  the  years  legislative  and 
administrative  initiatives  have  estab- 
lislied  a  commendable  record  of  prog- 
ress and  accomplishment  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  Americans. 

Thus,  I  agree  with  the  Post's  assess- 
ment of  the  imfortunate  conversion  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act — with 
its  broad,  general  support,  but  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  specific  ap- 
proaches— into  the  centerpiece  of  a  ma- 
jor controversy  on  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent issue. 

REAL    ISSUX 

That  is  not  to  say  that  this  other  issue 
is  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  basic 
questions  of  the  day.  And  let  the  issue 
be  clearly  understood.  We  are  not 
talking  about  aiding  the  handicapped 
today.  We  are  not  debating  the  strength 
or  depth  of  commitment  to  the  handi- 
capped by  any  Senator  or  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Congress.  We  are  talking 
about  prudent  Government  spending  and 
about  the  types  of  actions  which  will 
lead  to  or  avoid  increasing  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  the  American  people. 

CYNICAI.     MANEUVm 

And  I  believe  the  action  of  transform- 
ing the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
into  the  battleground  upcoi  which  the 
first  round  of  the  budget  issue  dispute 
will  be  fought  is  a  cynical  maneuver.  Let 
us  be  candid  and  recognize  that  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  did  not 
just  "happen"  to  be  the  first  test  of  the 
President's  determination  to  hold  the 
line  on  spending  and  the  Congress' 
standard  procedure  of  willy-nilly  spend- 
ing with  no  overall  idea  of  the  total  pic- 
ture. Today  with  this  vote  on  overriding 
the  veto,  we  are  seeing  the  end  result  of 
a  well-orchestrated  plan. 

The  actual  bill,  however,  is  really  a 
Trojan  horse  containing  the  seeds  of  a 
runaway  congressional  spending  spree  to 
the  tune  of  a  $10  billion  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  and  a  $50  billion 
total  increase  over  the  next  3  years.  This 
is  only  the  first  of  more  than  a  dozen  bills 
which  will  determine  ability  of  Govern- 
ment to  manage  spending,  avoid  increas- 
ing taxes  and  hold  the  lid  on  inflation. 
So  let  the  real  issue  be  recognired,  and 
let  us  acknowledge  that  the  President, 
who  neither  set  the  timing  for  this  bill's 
consideration  or  its  impact  on  his  budg- 
etary policies,  did  not  set  this  shell  game 
in  motion. 

RECOBO    or    SUPPORT    PO«    REUABIUTATIOlr 

Of  course,  the  issue  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation would  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter  if  today  were  facing  a  ques- 
tion of  Congress  attempting  to  overcome 
an  administration's  indifference  or  hos- 
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tllity  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  Amer- 
icans. But  a  look  at  the  [record  of  the 
last  4  years  reveals,  not  only  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  longstandfig  basic  goals 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  generous 
and  increasing  support  for  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  operated  un^er  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabihtation  Act,  and  other  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  as  the  Pijesident  point- 
ed out  in  his  veto  message^  with  his  pro 
posals  for  the  coming  ye 
of  individuals  served  by 
habUitation   will   have   i 

than  50  percent  over  the  „ .  „ 

a  total  of  1.2  million  peopH  This  is  hard 
ly  the  mark  of  indifference!  or  hostility  to 
these  citizens. 

The   following   additio 
also  persuasive: 

Funding  for  title  I  of 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
grams,  has  increased  75  percent  from'fis- 
cal  year  1969  to  the  $650  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  President's  budget  includes  $40 
million  under  the  Eupplaa  ental  security 
income  program  enacted  an  last  year's 
H.R.  1  (PuWic  Law  92-603|)  for  the  cost 
of  vocational  rehabilitatiori  services  for 
r>eedy  blind  and  disabled  oersons. 

For  fiscal  year  1974  payments  from 
the  disability  insurance  t'ust  fund  will 
provide  $66  million  for  va  ational  r^a- 
bilitation  services,  a  foui  fold  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1969. 

OTROt     PKOCKAM  5 

When  one  looks  beyond  rocational  re- 
habilitation, the  current  si  ipport  for  the 
disabled  is  even  more  subst  mtial : 

$18.6  billion  is  the  overall  fiscal  year 
1974  estimate  for  income  i  lecurity  bene- 
fits for  disabled  persons.  This  is  more 
than  a  one-third  increase  »ver  the  fiscal 
year  1974  figure  of  $13.1  bi  lion. 

Specifically,  the  new  Pe  leral  floor  for 
the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
which  was  written  into  th  >  law  by  Pub- 
lic lAw  92-603  will  go  int<  i  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  bud^  request  incluti  es  $1.7  billion 
for  these  needy  persons. 

Medicare  coverage  was  ilso  extended 
to  the  disabled  by  Public  Lijw  92-603,  and 
is  included  in  the  $18.6  billfon  for  income 
security  for  the  disabled.  T  tie  new  cover- 
age win  go  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  will  add  $1.7  million  disabled  per- 
sons to  the  medicare  proi  ram  and  will 


increase  benefit  outlays  by 
fiscal  year  1974  alone. 
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tJNBEALISTIC    PRO  MI  ^ 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  at  tlie 
vast  overpromise  implied  by;  the  author- 
ization levels  In  S.  7.  Tttfis  total  $2.1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  aiid  fiscal  year 
1974,  $700  million  over  th^  President's 
budget  requests.  S.  7's  aJuthorization 
levels  are  higher  than  any  President 
could  in  good  conscience  request  and 
higher  than  any  Congress  could  respon- 
sibly appropriate.  They  are  liothing  more 
than  a  hollow  symbol  to  the  Nation's 
handicapped.  I  would  have  hoped  we 
might  have  learned  something  from  the 
disappointing  and  discouraging  experi- 
ence of  bigger  and  better  povemment 
promises,  followed  by  shortcomings,  de- 
faulted commitments  and  disiUijsion 
which  we  saw  with  the  so-cilled  war  on 
poverty  and  model  cities  efforts  to  ai*- 
the  victims  of  economic  and  racial  bar- 
riers. I  would  count  It  a  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful day  that  such  an  empty  and  decep- 
tive policy  was  initiated  wit^  respect  to 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped in  America. 

Another  implied  promise  i^represented 
by  the  special  categories  programs 
which  S.  7  would  establish.  All  have 
worthy  sounding  titles.  Yet  Each  special 
program  will  call  into  existiice  its  own 
bureaucracy,  its  own  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations, its  own  redtape,  its  own  inef- 
ficiencies. Each  will  add  another  element 
of  complexity  to  the  already  virtually 
impenetrable  jimgle  of  Feder  il  programs. 

Is  this  the  way  truly  to  serve  the 
special  groups  for  whom  theie  programs 
are  designed?  I  think  not.  Sach  of  the 
problems  for  which  S.  7  vroi  ild  establish 
a  special,  categorical  progiam  can  be 
addressed  under  existing  stsittitory  au- 
thority through  existing  prog  nuns.  And  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lave  printed 
in  the  Rsoobd  at  the  conclusi  m  of  my  re 
marks  a  table  showing  these  overlapping 
provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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sion  on  Transportation  and  Housing  for 
Handicapped  Individuals,  also  in  HEW; 
an  Architectural  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  apparently  independent  of  HEW; 
and  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees.  All  these  new 
entities  would  further  compUcate  the 
already  confusing  administrative  maze 
of  Federal  activities  I  mentioned  earlier. 
One  final  defect  of  S.  7  deserves  men- 
tion. Under  the  guise  of  giving  Increased 
Importance  to  rehabilitation  activities. 
S.  7  would  give  an  existing  administrative 
unit  of  HEW,  the  Rehabilitative  Services 
Administration,  statutory  status,  and 
assign  it,  not  the  HEW  Secretary,  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  VR  program.  In 
my  opinion,  by  reducing  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  Secretary  could 
manage  all  HEW  programs  benefiting  the 
disabled,  this  change  would  impede  the 
provision  of  services  and  benefits  to  dis- 
abled people. 

BETTER   APPROACH 

In  contrast,  Mr.  President,  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hexms).  It  builds  on  the 
strengths  of  the  existing  program  and 
its  proved  record  of  success  in  rehabilitat- 
ing individuals  for  emplojmient.  Had  It 
been  introduced  early  in  the  session,  it 
would  have  readily  received  my  support 
in  preference  to  S.  7. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  VR  pro- 
gram for  3  years.  It  would  increase 
the  training  allowances  for  VR  clients 
being  trained  for  employment  through 
special  projects  in  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties. It  would  extend  the  basic  State 


formula  grant  program  to  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  Trust  Territories.  It  would 
provide  authority  to  reallot  immatched 
section  2  funds.  It  would  authorize  joint 
fimding  and  administration  with  other 
public  agencies.  It  would  provide  for  in- 
creased evaluation  funds  and  for  con- 
sultation with  consumers  in  program  de- 
velopment at  the  State  level. 

Many  of  these  and  other,  more  tech- 
nical improvements  in  the  VR  program 
have  been  twice  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
They  represent  a  solid,  workmanlike  im- 
provement of  that  program.  They  repre- 
sent changes  that  will  work  to  the  real 
benefit  of  the  Nation's  disabled  persons. 
I  believe  this  measure  deserves  support 
as  a  soimd  extension  of  the  program  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  vocational  bet- 
terment of  the  disabled. 

DirFICXJI.T    DECISION 

As  one  who  has  maintained  an  active 
and  detailed  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  it  is  not  a  casual  matter 
to  cast  a  vote  in  opposition  to  passage  of 
legislation  In  this  field.  If  the  history  of 
this  bill  could  be  rewritten,  I  would  pre- 
fer having  had  the  alternative  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
support  at  an  earlier  date.  However,  that 
bill  was  not  prepared  at  that  time,  so  S.  7 
was  the  only  alternative  to  those  of  us 
who  wished  to  see  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion continued  and  supported. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 

But  now  we  have  this  alternative,  and 
we  also  have  the  question  of  controlling 
spending.  And  over  the  long  nm,  I  be- 
lieve a  vote  for  a  soimd  budgetary  policy 


to  avoid  increasing  taxes  and  fueling  in- 
flation is  more  important  to  the  handi- 
capped than  any  vote  on  a  specific  pro- 
gram. For  the  handicapped — along  with 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  chonically 
ill — who  live  on  fixed  or  very  low  incomes 
and  have  only  the  most  meager  resources 
are  the  earliest  and  most  vulnerable  vic- 
tims of  Federal  economic  irresponsibility. 
Inflation,  rising  costs,  increased  taxes  all 
strike  hard  on  them.  They  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and  they 
can  do  the  least  to  fight  it. 

UNQUESTIONED  COMMITMENT  TO  HANDICAPPED 

There  is  no  doubt  about  America's  com- 
mitment to  supporting  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  If  this  veto  stands,  another 
bill — hopefully  the  proposal  introduced 
yesterday — will  receive  full  approval  by 
Congress  and  the  President. 

DOUBT  ON   SPENDING 

There  is.  however,  real  doubt  about 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  soimd 
spending  policies.  And  today's  vote  is 
the  first  clear  watershed  on  that  ques- 
tion. And,  I  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  allow 
my  deep  concern  for  enhancing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
the  handicapped  to  inadvertently  add 
even  more  formidable  economic  barriers 
to  the  physical  and  mental  obstacles 
which  now  impede  their  course  toward 
human  fulfillment. 

Mr.  President,  I  cast  my  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  In  the  hope  that  his 
decision  will  be  tipheld  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  Congress  will  soon  pass 
a  sound,  generous,  and  responsible  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill. 


ExHiBrr  1-Catbgorical  Programs  in  S.  7— and  Present  AuTHORrriES  Which  Are  Simujir 


'  S.    7    AND    RJa.    17 

Title  II 

A  formula  grant  program  to  provide  "comprehensive  rehatollltatlon 
services"  to  Individuals  for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  not  indicated, 
or  for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  unrealistic. 

"Comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services"  are  defined  as  services 
that  win  malM  a  substantial  contribution  In  helping  a  handicapped 
individual  to  improve  his  ability  to  live  independently  or  function 
normally  with  his  family  and  community. 


Section  307 
Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf  Indlvldtials. 


Section  308 
National  Centeis  for  Spinal  Cord  InjuilM. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table.  . 
CZIZ^ — 68»— FMi9 


SIMILAR    AUTHORITIES 

Service  programs  for  families  and  children  and  for  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled  Individuals  are  authorized  under  TiUes  I,  IV  (Parts  A 
an  B)  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  proposed 
rule  making  issued  February  16,  1973,  eUgibillty  for  these  services 
would  be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  current  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  or  individuals  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come recipients  within  six  months  unless  services  are  gU-en. 

Medicaid  eligibles  (TiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  may 
receive  specified  services  of  a  purely  medical  nature,  depending  on 
the  extent  of  coverage  under  Medicaid  in  each  State. 

An  individual  who  has  been  receiving  monthly  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  being  under  a  disabUity  under  Title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  24  consecutive  months  has  been  made  eligible  for  Medicare  under 
Title  XVHI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Medicare  coverage  wlU  con- 
tinue through  the  month  following  the  month  in  which  notice  of  the 
termination  of  his  monthly  disability  benefits  is  mailed  to  him,  or 
If  earlier,  through  the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  65. 

A  prototype  of  such  centers  has  been  developed  partially  with  Fed- 
eral funding  under  Section  4(a)  (I)  of  the  Vocational  Kehabilitation 
Act. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that  emphasis  on  these  centers 
be  achieved  by  including  reference  to  centers  tor  low  achieving  deaf 
In  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (Special  Projects)  rather  than  by  pro- 
viding a  separate  section  with  a  special  authorization.' 

Prototypes  of  these  centers  have  been  developed  with  partial 
Federal  funding  under  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

Th«  Administration  has  proposed  that  emphasis  on  these  type 
centers  be  achieved  by  including  reference  to  spinal  cord  Injury 
centers  in  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (Special  Projects)  rather  than 
a  separate  section,  with  Its  own  authorizations.' 

Also,  the  National  Institutes  on  Neurological  Diseaeec  and  Stroke 
Itas  funded  five  planning  projects  for  research  Into  acute  spinal 
cord  Injury,  under  its  general  authority  to  conduct  research  Into 
neurological  problems. 
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Exhibit  1 — Cateoorical  Programs  nt  S.  7 — and  Present  A  rrHORiriEs  Which  Are  Similar — Continued 


s.  7  AND  H.R.  17 — continued 
Section  309 
Grants  for  End-Stage  Renal  Disease. 


The 
Medica^ 
fully  insured 
sp>ouses 


a  coursi  i 
after  tt  e 


Social   Security  Amendments  of   1972    (PX.   92-  03)    extend 
coverage  to  individuals  under  age  65  who  are    lurrently  or 
ired  or  entitled  to  monthly  social  security  benefits  and  to 
and  dependent  children  of  such  Individuals,    vho  requira 
hemodialysis  or  renal  transplanatlon  for  chronic  renal   lisease.  En- 
titlement begms  with  the  third  month  following  the  mor  th  in  which 
of  dialysis  is  initiated  and  extends  through  the  12th  month 
month  in  which  an  individual  had  a  transplant  or  dialysis 
terminates.  Benefits  are  parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare  wlt^  the  usual 
deductiples  and  coinsurance. 

services  are  provided  to  eligible  persons  In  some  States  under 
I  ( Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act) .  (A  surve  y  conducted 
1972  by  Smirnow  Associates  indicated  that  45  Sta  ;es  provided 
to  "categorically  needy"  and  24  States  provided  services  to 
medically  needy." 

sufvey  conducted   in   1971   indicated  that  40  Statn  vocational 

n  agencies  had  some  experience  in  provicing  services 

icapped  Individuals  with  end  stage  renal  disease  principally 

transplants.  Eligibility  is  the  same  as  for  other!  disabilities. 

wide  variation  In  services  covered  and  In  liiiitatlons  on 


Section  310 
Rehabilitation  services  for  older  blind  individuals. 


Reiia. 
Medicaid 
in  May 
dialysis 
the' 

A 
rehabilitation 
to  hanc 
througl 
There 
these 

Title 
social 


s«  rvlces. 


to  provide 


XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  contains  authorit 
services  for  the  blind.  . 

sed  rule  making  Issued  February  18,  1972,  would  (define  these 
as  services  which  would  alleviate  the  handicappipig  effects  of 
ss  through  training  in  mobility,  personal  care,  home  manage- 
ment, t  Qd  communication  skills;  special  aids  and  appliances:  special 
counsel  ing  for  caretakers  of  blind  children  and  adults;  land  help  in 
1 !  talking  book  machines. 

1  ibove  proposed  rulps  would  also  limit  such  serv  ces  to  indl- 
5  who  were  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  assistance  payments 
1  cal  assistance,  or  individuals  who  would  be  probatfle  recipients 
'  ance  within  six  months  in  the  absence  of  such  ser  'ices. 


Prop(  sed 
services 
bllndne  ss 


securln ; 

The 
viduals 
or  med 
of  assis 


» Administration  amendments  were  Introduced  Into  the  House  of    Repres<  ntatives    on    February    21,     1973,    by    Represei  tative    Earl 


Landgrebe. 

senator    RANDOLPH    URGES    OVERRIDE    OF    REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  VETO 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  have 
listened  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  dis- 
cussions on  the  need  for  new  legislation 
to  aid  handicapped  individuals.  On  each 
of  those  occasions  you  have,  almost  to  a 
man,  supported  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972. 

In  October  of  last  year  you  supported 
this  measure  by  a  vote  of  70  to  0.  You 
unanimously  supported  the  conference 
bill  that  was  sent  to  the  White  House. 
On  February  28,  1973,  you  agreed  to 
adopt  a  similar  measure  with  reduced  au- 
thorizations in  an  effort  to  meet  some 
of  the  President's  objections  to  it.  The 
recorded  vote  at  that  time  was  86  for,  2 
against. 

Today,  my  colleagues,  you  have  another 
opportunity  to  express  your  support  for 
this  very  necessary  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972  and  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  Americans  across 
our  land. 

Tlie  President  has,  to  my  very  sincere 
and  deep  regret,  expressed  his  disapprov- 
al of  this  act.  About  the  time  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  was  delivered  to  the 
President  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  White  House : 

DE.ut  Mr.  President:  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  handicapped, 
and  as  principal  sponsor  of  S.  7,  and  the 
Senate  version  of  this  measxire  In  the  92d 
Congress,  I  appeal  to  you,  as  a  humanitarian 
and  friend  of  the  handicapped  In  America,  to 
approve  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  Congress  last  Thursday. 

This  measure  differs  substantially  in  au- 
thorization levels  from  the  bill  you  disap- 
proved last  October.  We  have  made  a  sincere 
attempt  to  send  to  you  realistic  legislation 
which  will  help  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  which  you  can  sign  into 
law. 

I  urge  you  to  give  personal  and  careful 
study  to  the  provisions  and  purpose  of  this 
legislation.    I   am   confident    you    will    agree 


that 


that  S.  7  is  fiscally  sound; 
great  benefits  to  the  handlc^ped 
will   reduce   the   rolls   of   wel^re 
and  Increase  the  number  of 
that  It  represents  an  effective 
In  reality  will  be  an  Investmeit 
an  expenditure  of  Federal  fund  s 
With  esteem  and  best  wishei 
Truly, 

Jennings  R^^dolph 


it  wUl  bring 

that  It 

recipients 

1  Eixpayers;   and 

]  rogram  which 

rather  than 

I  am 


»y 


n( 


The  President  has  in  his 
charged  Congress  with  fiscil 
bility  in  the  adoption  of 
so  he  has  lumped  togethe 
more  measures  which  he 
reach  his  desk.  If  all  these 
came    law,    the    President 
budget  would  be  increased 
Certainly  this  is  a  fearsomfe 
one  which  Congress  should 
concern.  Both  the  President 
gress,  however,  should  cons 
actment  on  its  own  merits 
tation  Act  of  1972  bears 
tionship  to  the  other  measu 
dent  has  cited  than  does, 
authorization  for  foreign  aic 
program. 

The  Congress,  mindful 
denfs  desire  to  hold  Fedek' 
down,  reduced  the 
of  S.  7  nearly  $900  million 
of  the  measure  vetoed  by 
last  fall.  Although  there 
that  the  need  exists  for 
levels   for   vocational   reha 
handicapped    individuals, 
sincere  effort  to  meet  the 
jections. 

It  must  be  stressed  that 
izing  legislation,  and  not 
tion.  As  such  it  provides  a 
tlie  appropriations  process 
reflect  spending  levels.  It 
kept  in  mind  that  the  leve 
authorized  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  is  actually 
ly  $100  million  than  tlie 
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neasures  be- 

argues,    the 

$50  billion. 

figure,  and 

view  with 

and  the  Con- 

der  each  en- 

The  Rehabili- 

closer  rela- 

es  the  Presi- 

for  example, 

,  or  the  space 

(  f  the  Presi- 

al  spending 

authorfeation  levels 

be  ow  the  levels 

i  he  President 

no  question 

higher  spending 

bilitation  of 

we    made    a 

Pi  esident's  ob- 


a  1 


7  is  author- 

appropria- 

f^amework  for 

it  does  not 

nust  also  be 

of  spending 

Rehabilitation  Act  for 

er  by  near- 

luthorization 


for  both  fiscal  year  1971  and 
the  act  S.  7  replaces. 

There  are  many  other  compelling 
sons  to  adopt  S.  7  over  the 
veto.  In  my  opinion  the  Preident 
visers  were   extremely   shorl  sighted 
their  failure  to  assess  the  poj  itive 
etai-y  impact  of  this  legislation 
than  a  half  century  of  experie  tice 
eral  vocational  rehabilitation 
has  clearly  demonstrated  thaj, 
bilitation  dollar  produces  a 
of  benefits  to  costs  than  most 
eral  programs.  A  recent  economic 
states  categorically  that  "for 
lar  spent  on  the  medic^ly  d:  sabled 
will  be  returned  in  increased 
earnings."  The  lowest  ratio  ol 
compared  to  costs  is  estimated 
In  some  cases,  studies  show, 
an  astounding  70  to  1.  This 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
tion  of  a  handicapped  individiial 
$3  is  returned  in  the  form  of 
fare  costs  and  increased  income 
This  ratio  does  not  even 
count  the  beneficial  effects 
tional     economy     which 
through  dramatically 
for  rehabilitated  individuals 
direct  economic  benefits  whidi 
the  Nation  from  the  purchai  e 
and   services   by   self-sustaining 
pendent  handicapped  per.sonf . 

S.  7  would  provide  rehabilil  ation 
ices  to  some  2.8  million  hand  capped 
dividuals  over  the  next  2  f  seal 
What  a  great  relief  it  woul( 
American  taxpayer  if  even 
ber  were  removed  from  the 
througli  vocational  rehabilitation 

To  this  point  I  have  limi  ed 
marks  to  the  economic  benefi 
soundness  of  the  Rehabilita  ion 
1972.  The  measure  involves  fai 
mere  figures  on  a  balance  sheet 
a  bill  that  shows  the  handicfipped 
zens  of  America  that  the 
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cares  about  their  future.  It  demonstrates 
that  a  civilized  society  is,  as  it  must  be, 
compassionate  and  humanitarian  and 
just  toward  segments  of  that  society 
which,  through  an  accident  of  birth,  or 
disease,  or  traumatic  Injury,  need  help 
in  achieving  the  hope  and  freedom  from 
despair,  the  dignity  and  independence, 
that  rehabilitation  can  bring. 

I  appeal  to  you,  my  colleagues.  Do  not 
let  the  handicapped  of  America  become 
the  victims  of  a  budgetary  squabble  over 
which  they  have  no  control  or  influence. 
Let  us  set  spending  priorities,  but  let 
us  not  set  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  the  mentally  retarded 
and  those  with  spinal  cord  injuries.  Lift 
up  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those  who  need 
your  help.  Cast  your  vote  In  support  of 
S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  Mil- 
lions of  people  less  fortunate  than  we  will 
be  eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  veto- 
ing S.  7,  President  Nixon  made  his  posi- 
tion quite  clear.  First,  he  feels  that  S.  7 
will  jeopardize  the  very  effective  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  because  it 
diverts  funds  into  activities  that  have  no 
vocational  element  whatsoever.  S.  7 
should  not  be  a  welfare  bill.  Its  objec- 
tives should  be  purely  vocational  in 
nature,  since  this  is  the  primary  goal  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  If 
we  are  to  pass  a  welfare  program,  let  us 
do  that — but  let  us  not  call  it  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  confuse  the  issue. 

Second,  the  President  feels  that  au- 
thorization levels  in  S.  7  are  too  high.  We 
are  simply  raising  the  hopes  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens,  but  are  not  delivering 
what  we  promise.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
appropriate  a  particular  sum,  then  why 
authorize  it? 

Third,  the  President  feels — and  I 
agree — that  numerous  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  committees  provided  in  the  bill 
would  serve  as  a  detriment  to  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  handicapped.  I 
submit  that  we  cannot  solve  our  unem- 
ployment problem  by  appointing  every- 
one to  some  commission  or  other.  These 
commissions  will  only  waste  the  tax- 
payers money. 

Fourth,  S.  7  provides  for  several  new 
categorical  aid  programs  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Here 
again,  the  bill  duplicates  existing  pro- 
grams. This  will  divert  attention  and 
money  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  provide  for. 
This  is  a  classical  case  of  throwing 
money  at  a  problem  instead  of  trying  to 
solve  it. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation  the  first 
time  it  came  before  the  Senate.  Even 
at  that  time  I  believed  that  certain  of 
the  authorized  funding  levels  were  too 
high  and  that  certain  portions  of  the 
bill  went  too  far.  But  there  was  no 
alternative  measure  for  which  I  could 
vote  and  still  support  vocational  rehabil- 
itation programs.  I  beheved  those  pro- 
grams were  vital;  I  still  do. 

Now  the  administration  has  come  up 
with  an  alternative  to  S.  7.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor.  This  is  a  responsible  bill  v.'hich 
is  targeted  to  the  goal  of  increasing  fund- 
ing for  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 


grams. It  results  neither  in  excessive 
funding  nor  in  the  setting  up  of  other 
duplicating  programs  and  bureaucracies. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  Is  imder  no 
duress  if  we  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
The  current  authority  does  not  expire 
imtil  June  30,  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  have  noticed  many  of  my 
colleagues  indicating  that  we  have  no 
choice  in  this  matter.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  3  more  months  during  which  we 
can  draw  up  and  consider  a  more  suitable 
alternative,  such  as  the  Mr.  Helm's  pro- 
posal which  I  have  cosponsored. 

I  wisli  to  emphasize  that  the  main  rea- 
son we  are  faced  with  an  uncontrolled 
inflation  in  this  country  has  been  the 
year  after  year  excessive  funding  by 
Congress.  The  dollar  is  in  trouble  at 
home,  and  it  is  in  trouble  abroad.  The 
tax  of  inflation  is  the  crudest  tax  of  all, 
especially  for  the  handicapped. 

We  in  Congress  must  put  our  own 
House  in  order.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
our  constituents  and  talk  about  excessive 
Federal  spending  unless  we  do  something 
about  it  here  in  Congress.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  funding  way  in  excess  of  our 
tax  income  abilities. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  will,  in  the  face 
of  all  of  the  facts,  be  acting  most  irre- 
sponsibly. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Again  and  again  I  have  said 
Congress  should  practice  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility it  preaches  and  my  vote  does 
exactly  that. 

AN   ILL-CONSIDERED  TETO 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  protest  the  I*resident's  deci- 
sion to  veto  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  The  President's  action  means 
that  he  Intends  to  deny  thousands  of 
handicapped  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  rise  up  from  the  dependency  of  their 
handicaps  to  lives  of  independence  and 
self-sufficiency. 

The  President's  veto,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  override  it,  will  cause  the  most 
serious  slowdown  in  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  since  its  inception  52  years  ago. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
since  it  was  first  passed  in  1921,  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  strong  popular  support  across 
the  coimtry.  For  this  reason  the  program 
shows  a  record  of  imbroken  success  in 
fulfilling  its  basic  purpose — to  combine 
all  resources  in  a  coordinated  way,  to 
help  the  disabled  or  handicapped  person 
help  himself.  This  basic  concept  has  re- 
mained largely  unchanged  for  the  more 
than  half  century  of  the  program's  ex- 
istence. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  has  been  amended  many  times  since 
the  original  enactment,  new  provisions 
have  been  added,  and  new  disability 
groups  have  been  made  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, but  the  basic  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram has  remained  the  same. 

The  success  of  the  program  has  been 
evident  from  the  start.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program,  over  3  million  hand- 
icapped men  and  women  have  been  re- 
habihtated.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  over  a 
million  persons  were  provided  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  and  nearly  300 
thousand   persons   completed   their   re- 


habilitation. Of  that  number,  over  51 
thousand  had  been  receiving  public  as- 
sistance before  their  rehabilitation.  For 
this  group  alone  the  total  savings  in 
public  assistance  pasmients  was  over  $33 
million  for  the  first  year  following  re- 
habilitation. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  exam- 
ple after  example  of  how  successful  the 
program  has  been,  but  that  is  not  really 
necessary.  No  one  denies  the  success  of 
the  program.  That  is  v.'hy  the  President's 
veto  is  so  inexplicable.  The  rea-son  he 
gives  for  his  action  is  that  the  bill  is 
"fiscally  irresponsible,"  citing  the  author- 
izations, which  the  Congress  had  already 
reduced  by  $900  million  from  the  bill 
the  President  vetoed  last  fall.  And  these 
are  just  authorizations,  not  actusd  ap- 
propriations. 

The  President  also  mentions  the  vari- 
ous new  programs  created  by  the  bill  in 
his  veto  message,  saying  that  they  create 
overlap  and  duplication  with  other  exist- 
ing programs.  He  also  says  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  severely  handicapped  will 
divert  the  program  from  its  traditional 
vocational  goal.  He  does  not  seem  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  the  millions  of 
handicapped  persons  who  can  be  helped 
by  these  new  programs.  I  think  the  im- 
portance of  serving  those  people  whose 
needs  have  been  neglected  for  so  long 
far  outweighs  the  President's  reserva- 
tions concerning  these  programs. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  received  over  the  years. 
Nothing  proves  this  better  than  the  votes 
by  which  the  bills  passed  both  last  fall 
and  tills  year  to  amend  and  extend  the 
act,  both  of  which  were  vetoed  by  the 
President.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
92d  Congress  had  been  given  the  chance 
last  year,  it  would  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  override  the  veto  of  H.R. 
8395.  I  hope  the  93d  Congress  will  take 
the  opportunity  it  has  and  vote  to  pass 
this  legislation  over  the  veto  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  essential  that  we  do  this  to 
continue  the  fine  work  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  On  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  handicapped  Americans  who 
will  benefit  from  the  expanded  services 
of  this  program,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  ovenide. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  .«;peak  in  strong  support  of  a  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  S.  7. 

This  legislation  should  not  be  held 
hostage  to  the  administration's  efforts  to 
blame  its  economic  failures  on  Federal 
spending.  The  sky-high  price  of  food, 
the  first  trade  deficits  in  a  century,  the 
steady  level  of  5  million  unemployed — 
those  failures  cannot  be  blamed  on  con- 
gressional spending.  And  they  partic- 
ularly cannot  be  blamed  on  passage  on 
the  Vocational  RehabUitation  bill. 

I  see  no  reason  why  12  million  handi- 
capped should  be  forced  to  do  without 
the  programs  contained  In  this  legisla- 
tion because  the  President  has  decided  to 
use  this  bill  as  a  symbol  of  his  opposition 
to  congressional  spending  priorities. 

This  is  particularly  disturbing  when 
one  recognizes  tliat  the  legislation  before 
us  is  an  authorization  bill  which  does  not 
mandate  the  expenditure  of  one  thin 
dime.  Even  if  it  were  to  be  fully  funded. 
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it  still  would  not  represent  an  Inflation- 
ai-y  threat.  Because  instead  of  sinking 
our  moner  into  foreign  military  aid  and 
military  bases  overseas  and  gold-plated 
defense  systems,  we  will  be  cutting  those 
programs  In  favor  of  programs  such  as 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act — in 
favor  of  changing  the  status  of  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  handicapped  persons 
from  welfare  recipients  to  productive 
and  taxpaying  members  of  society. 

For  when  this  bill  is  judged  on  its 
merits,  it  clearly  deserves  approval — and 
the  Congress  has  said  so  twice  before. 
This  bill  was  passed  mianimously  in 
1972.  This  year,  the  Senate  approved  it 
86  to  2.  The  House  approved  it  318  to  57. 
And  it  has  the  support  oi  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities, the  National  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Council  of  Organizatior^  Serving  the 
Deaf. 

There  are  millions  of  blind,  deaf,  and 
physically  disabled  individuals  in  the 
country,  some  severely  handicapped, 
some  less  so.  Over  the  past  52  years, 
some  3  million  have  become  productive 
members  of  society.  But  some  12  million 
still  require  assistance.  And  all  of  them 
have  a  right  to  the  chance  to  develop 
their  fuU  potential. 

The  veto  message  says  to  them:  You 
are  expendable.  It  says  the  programs 
designed  to  help  you  become  productive 
members  of  society  are  expendable. 
When  the  President  proposes  to  cut  re- 
search and  development  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  by  40  percent,  as  he  is 
doing  this  year;  when  the  President  pro- 
poses to  cut  back  on  services  to  300.000 
persons  over  the  next  3  years,  as  his 
veto  statement  implies;  and  when  the 
President  proposes  to  kill  a  bill  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  engineering  cen- 
ters, which  he  himself  originally  re- 
quested, then  one  must  question  the 
commitment  of  the  administration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  opens  up  new  ave- 
nues of  opportunity  to  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans.  It  means  that  over 
the  next  3  years,  an  estimated  2.4  million 
persons  will  be  served  imder  this  pro- 
gi-am  and  will  be  given  the  chance  to  be- 
come productive  workers,  teachers  and 
professionals.  The  handicapped  can  and 
do  participate  In  all  fields — if  we  give 
them  the  chance.  This  legislation  gives 
them  that  chance. 

It  removes  unnecessary  obstacles  from 
their  path;  obstacles  such  as  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment,  obstacles 
such  as  architectural  barriers,  obstacles 
such  as  informational  roadblocks.  All  of 
these  barriers  have  prevented  the  handi- 
capped from  obtaining  employment, 
from  attending  school,  even  from  voting. 

Finally,  the  legislation  takes  a  major 
.step  toward  easing  the  burden  of  groups 
which  have  been  ignored  too  often — per- 
sons suffering  from  spinal  cord  injuries, 
persons  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease,  severely  handicapped  deaf,  deaf- 
blind  individuals,  older  blind  individuals 
and  handicapped  migrants. 

There  was  testimony  recently  by  a 
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President  Nixon's  objections  to  the 
substance  of  S.  7  are  without  merit.  In 
his  veto  message  Mr.  Nixon  (argued  that 
S.  7  "would  further  divert  tho  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  f ron  i  its  original 
purposes  by  requiring  that  it  provide  new 
medical  services."  S.  7  woulc  change  the 
basic  rehabilitation  progi-an  in  no  way. 
It  would  merely  make  a  nore  explicit 
commitment  to  persons  ivith  severe 
handicaps.  Many  people  wlo  would  be 
covered  under  S.  7  are  today  refused  as- 
sistance under  the  ongoing  program  be- 
cause they  appear  to  be  to<  difficult  to 
rehabilitate  for  employment  S.  7  would 
make  clear  that  vocational  re  habilitation 
for  these  unfortimate  people  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  simply  because  it  is  easier  to 
rehabilitate  for  employment  others  less 
unfortimate.  If  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  found  possible,  the  sev  >rely  handi- 
capped will  be  provided  servi  !es.  The  few 
who  are  incapable  of  employi  nent  will  be 
assisted  by  S.  7  to  become  mo  -e  self-suffi- 
cient, of  ten-times  enabling  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  to  work . 

Mr.  Nixon  also  claims  that  S.  7  "would 
create  a  hodgepodge  of  seve;i  new  cate- 
gorical grant  programs"  and  that  it 
would  distort  the  objective  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  by  "turning  it  to- 
ward welfare  or  medical  goa:  s." 

The  sections  dealing  witl  the  blind, 
the  spinal  cord  injured,  renal  disease  vic- 
tims and  the  deaf  are  special  iroject  pro- 
grams having  the  specific  ai  n  of  stimu- 
lating State  and  local  effort, '  i^ith  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  al  sorbed  into 
the  basic  program  later. 

The  real  reason  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  this 
bill  is  that  he  disagrees  witli  the  prior- 
ities of  the  Congress.  He  talk  s  about  the 
work  ethic,  but  is  prepared  to  spend  enor- 
mous sums  on  foreign  militar; '  aid,  not  on 
helping  the  handicapped  to  work.  The 
Congress  would  put  Federa  dollars  to 
work  making  taxpayers  out  of  citizens 
who  through  no  fault  of  the  r  own  can- 
not work  and  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  told  the  Am  erican  peo- 
ple to  ask  not  what  the  Gove  mment  can 
do  for  them  but  rather  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves.  By  vetoing  £ .  7,  he  has 
sought  to  deny  thousands  of  citizens  the 
chaiice  to  help  themselves.  The  handi- 
capped are  not  asking  for  a  handout. 
They  are  asking  for  a  hand  x  p.  They  in- 
tend to  repay  us  all  in  full— and  then 
some.  Let  us  give  them  a  chai  ice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  o/erride  Mr. 
Nixon's  arbitrary  and  capric:  ous  veto  of 
S.  7. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  this  is 
a  vote  on  structure,  not  on  uoney.  It  is 
a  decision  to  establish  a  policy,  not  to 
appropriate  funds.  It  is  an  as  sessment  of 
need,  not  a  judgment  on  the  :  idequacy  of 
the  budget  request. 

The  difficulty  of  this  decis  on  is  com- 
poimded  by  the  lack  of  confidence  ex- 
hibited by  laymen  and  professionals  in 
the  administration's  altemati  .^e  proposal. 
The  administration  prograri  was  not 
spelled  out  in  debate  or  thoroughly  ex- 
amined in  hearings  and  its  coverage  is 
not  fully  understood  either  ty  the  Con- 
gress or  the  public. 

As  the  current  program  es  pires  there 
is  no  assurance  that  any  ne  w  program 
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can  be  adopted  by  June  30.  The  prospect 
of  chaos  is  a  very  real  one  for  our  States 
and  many  people  directly  affected  as 
government  flounders  in  its  effort  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  past  to  the 
future.  Another  "continuing  resolution" 
will  only  prolong  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
crease the  anxiety. 

I  submitted  a  suggestion  for  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  committee  position 
and  the  proposal  made  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  which  seems  to  have  Executive 
support.  The  lack  of  response  to  my  effort 
indicates  an  absence  of  that  spirit  of 
compiromlse  that  will  make  the  enact- 
ment of  any  new  bill  very  difficult. 

We  are  then  left  with  a  decision  be- 
tween an  existing  congressional  policy 
that  may  have  some  flaws  and  one  that 
does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  a  choice  between 
a  policy  that  is  subject  to  criticism  and 
one  that  is  subject  to  still-birth.  It  Is 
not  a  happy  choice. 

This  program,  like  every  other  one,  de- 
pends on  the  health  of  oiu:  economy.  The 
recurrent  issue  of  how  much  spending  is 
too  little  or  enough  or  too  much  Is  going 
to  be  a  vital  question  as  we  face  the  next 
fiscal  year.  But  that  question  is  not  be- 
fore us  now.  That  question  is  raised  by 
the  ai>propriation  process  and  I  will  re- 
spond to  it  at  the  proper  time. 

At  the  moment  I  am  faced  with  voting 
for  something  or  for  noticing ,  and  I  am 
forced  by  the  imperatives  of  the  situa- 
tion to  choose  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
gram that  can  be  modified  later  rather 
than  to  risk  its  dismantlement  as  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  approaches. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  some  very  mixed 
emotions.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill  before  us  deals  with  programs  which 
have  imparalleled  support  here  in  Con- 
gress and  around  the  Nation.  Every 
penny  spent  in  assisting  Americans  less 
fortimate  than  ourselves  is  a  penny  well 
spent.  What  better  investment  is  pos- 
sible than  one  which  permits  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  individuals 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  to  gain  a  sense 
of  independence,  to  know  that  they  are 
taking  an  active  role  in  directing  their 
own  lives,  not  just  a  passive  one,  and  to 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  they 
are  contributing  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  since  before  I  entered  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature,  and  have  consist- 
ently maintained  that  support  through 
the  years.  Though  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
during  the  92d  Congress.  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee's Handicapped  Subcommittee  during 
the  time  that  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion extension  was  being  considered. 
Based  upon  full  committee  consideration 
of  the  measure  reported  out  by  the  sub- 
committee, however,  I  felt  and  expressed 
some  serious  reservations  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  bill  on  both  the  handicapped 
individuals  the  bill  was  intended  to  help, 
and  on  the  program  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  providing  services  in  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  way. 

However,  with  the  time  factors  in- 
volved, and  the  program  operating  with- 
out an  authorization  since  July  1,  1972, 1 


felt  It  necessary  to  put  aside  my  own 
Questions  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  new 
bill  written  into  law  without  further 
delay. 

The  President  apparently  shared  some 
of  my  own  reservations  as  to  impact  on 
the  handicapped  and  in  addition  ex- 
pressed grave  misgivings  over  the  dollar 
levels  authorized  in  the  bill.  As  a  result 
the  bill  was  vetoed. 

This  year,  although  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  assiuned  that  the 
problems  of  overlap,  duplication  and  di- 
lution of  the  vocational  fimction  would 
be  dealt  with  squarely  in  the  new  bill. 
Sadly,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  fioor  met  neither 
my  objections  regarding  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  nor  apparently  the  Presi- 
dent's objections  regarding  authorization 
levels.  Once  again,  however,  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  and  the  urgency  of  getting 
a  new  authorization,  I  put  aside  my  own 
differences  with  the  reported  bill,  and 
felt  that  an  imperfect  bill  was  better 
than  no  bill  at  all. 

Tragically,  however.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  once  again  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
further  delays,  which  once  again  must  be 
weighed  against  the  defects  in  the  ap- 
proved bill.  Clearly,  this  is  not  an  easy 
decision.  Although  twice  I  have  come 
down  on  the  side  of  time,  overriding  my 
very  deep  concerns  over  the  defects  in 
the  bill  presented  by  the  committee,  after 
long  and  difficult  debate  within  myself,  I 
have  concluded  that  our  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  Americans  must 
unequivocally  receive  the  best,  most  ef- 
fective and  most  efficient  assistance  this 
body  can  possibly  provide,  regardless  of 
the  additional  few  weeks  it  may  take  us 
to  draft  legislation  and  reach  agreement. 
Our  handicapped  are  least  able  of  all  to 
defend  themselves  from  gimmickry  at 
the  hands  of  Congress,  and  to  sort  out 
the  confusing  mish-mash  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  designed  to  assist  them, 
but  sometimes  more  successful  in  ham- 
stringing them  and  preventing  their  ef- 
fective rehabilitation.  We  owe  it  to  our 
handicapped  Americans,  and  to  those 
who  have  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  programs  we  authorize,  to  come 
up  with  a  good,  not  just  a  showy,  bill. 

Mr.  President.  S.  7  has  been  described 
by  its  supporters  as  a  flawless  bill,  one 
which  will  provide  new  smd  better  assist- 
anp^  for  our  handicapped.  I  beg  to  differ. 
Wfere  the  issues  as  simple  as  that,  '^  fear 
th'e  President  would  have  few  defenders. 
Without  attempting  to  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  myself  would  find  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  defend  any  effort  to 
curtail  services  for  our  handicapped 
merely  on  the  basis  of  saving  Federal 
dollars.  At  this  point,  perhaps  it  is  appro- 
priate to  clarify  a  frequently  repeated 
allegation  about  the  administration's 
commitments  to  rehabilitation  programs. 
First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  strongly  supports  a  bill 
which  I  have  cosponsored  to  extend  the 
program  at  increased  levels.  Second,  the 
President's  proposed  budget  requests 
over  $700  million  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs  in  1974.  an  increase 
of  75  percent  above  the  ftmding  level 
when  he  took  office.  I  might  add  that  few 


programs  have  grown  as  fast  or  as  suc- 
cessfully as  this  one. 

In  1969,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  served  781,000  persons  and  re- 
habiUtated  about  241,000.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  makes  possible  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  about  1,225,000  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  will  result  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  350,000  persons.  These  fig- 
ures include  263,000  public  assistance 
recipients  who  will  receive  services — 
70,000  of  whom  will  be  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  here  in  Congress  that  we 
all — including  the  administration — ^want 
what  is  best  for  the  handicapped,  but  the 
difficulty  arises  because  what  looks  best 
is  not,  imder  closer  scrutiny,  always  the 
best  in  fact.  Since  some  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  my  vote  to  push  for  a  better 
bill  at  this  point,  let  me  give  some  spe- 
cifics on  the  reasons  for  my  objections. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment.  S.  7  es- 
tablishes new  categorical  programs 
which  duplicate  numerous  existing  pro- 
grams, it  will  make  Federal,  State,  and 
local  administration  of  the  program 
more  complex  and  difficult,  and  it  will 
seriously  disrupt  the  present  successful 
emphasis  on  vocational  training.  The  de- 
tails of  organization  and  administration 
are  such  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  impeded  from 
effective  management  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs  and  successful  co- 
ordination of  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  related  program  activities  in  the  de- 
partment. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
duplicative  programs  which  S.  7  would 
create,  each  leading  to  their  own  com- 
peting bureaucracies,  their  own  red  tape, 
their  own  administrative  procedures,  and 
numerous  inefficiencies  which  would 
result. 

For  example,  title  n  would  create  a 
new  formula  grant  program  for  severely 
disabled  persons  for  whom  a  vocational 
goal  Is,  in  the  committee's  words,  "not 
possible  or  feasible."  Such  a  program 
would  emphasize  medical  and  social 
services.  While  I  fully  support  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  VR  programs,  with  its  tradi- 
tional and  successful  focus  on  employ- 
ability,  is  not  the  proper  or  most  effective 
vehicle.  It  should  be  further  mentioned 
that  other  program  channels  have  oeen 
estabUshed  through  HEW  to  meet  these 
needs. 

SIMILAR  AUTHORITIES 

Service  programs  for  families  and 
children  and  for  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individuals  are  authorized  under  titles 
I,  IV— parts  A  and  B— X,  XTV.  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act.  Under  pro- 
posed riilemaking  issued  February  16. 
1973,  eligibility  for  these  services  would 
be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  current 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance, or  individuals  who  are  likely  to 
become  recipients  within  6  months  imless 
services  are  given.  

Medicaid  eligibles — title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — may  receive  spec- 
ified services  of  a  purely  medical  nature, 
depending  on  the  extent  of  coverage 
vmder  medicaid  in  each  State. 

An  individual  who  has  been  receiving 
monthly  benefits  on  the  basis  of  being 
under  a  disability  imder  title  n  of  the 
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Social  Seciirlty  Act  for  24  consecutive 
months  has  been  made  eligible  for  medi- 
care under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Medicare  coverage  will  con- 
tinue through  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  notice  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  monthly  disability  benefits  is 
mailed  to  him,  or  if  earlier,  through  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  65. 

Section  307  would  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  deaf  individuals. 
STMn.An  ACTHORrms 

A  prototype  of  such  centers  has  been 
developed,  partially  with  Federal  funding 
under  section  4(ai  (1)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
emphasis  on  these  centers  be  achieved 
by  including  reference  to  centers  for  low 
achieving  deaf  in  section  4(a)  (1)  of  the 
act — special  projects — rather  than  by 
providing  a  separate  section  with  a  spe- 
cial authorization. 

Section  308  would  establish  national 
centers  for  spinal  cord  injuiies. 

SIMILAR    AUTHOIUTIES 

Prototype  of  these  centers  have  been 
developed  with  partial  Federal  funding 
under  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
emphasis  on  these  type  centers  be 
achieved  by  Including  reference  to  spinal 
cord  injury  centers  in  Section  4(a)  (1)  of 
the  Act — Special  Projects — rather  than  a 
separate  section,  with  its  own  authoriza- 
tions. 

Also,  the  National  Institute  on  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke  has  funded 
five  planning  projects  for  research  into 
acute  spinal  cord  injury,  under  its  gen- 
eral authority  to  conduct  research  into 
neurological  problems. 

Section  309  would  provide  grants  for 
end-stage  renal  disease. 

SIMILAK    ATTTHOBITIES 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972— Public  Law  92-603 — extend  medi- 
care coverage  to  individuals  under  age  65 
who  are  currently  or  fully  insured  or 
entitled  to  monthly  social  security  t>ene- 
fits  and  to  spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  such  individuals,  who  require 
hemodialysis  or  renal  transplantation 
for  chronic  renal  disease.  Entitlement 
begins  with  the  third  month  following 
the  month  in  which  a  course  of  dialysis 
is  initiated  ai^d  extends  through  the 
12th  month  after  the  month  in  which 
an  individual  had  a  transplant  or  dialysis 
terminates.  Benefits  are  parts  A  and  B 
of  medicare  with  the  usual  deductibles 
and  coinsurance. 

Renal  services  are  provided  to  eligible 
persons  in  some  States  under  medicaid — 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
A  survey  conducted  in  May  1972,  by 
Smimow  Associates  indicated  that  45 
States  provided  dialysis  to  "categorically 
needy"  and  24  States  provided  services 
to  the  "medically  needy." 

A  Survey  conducted  indirected  that 
40  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies had  some  experience  In  provid- 
ing services  to  handicapped  individuals 
with  end  stage  renal  disea.se,  principally 
through  transplants.  Eligibility  is  the 
same  as  for  other  disabilities.  There  is 
wide  variation  in  services  covered  and  in 
limitations  on  these  services. 


Section  310  would  establish  re^ 
tion  services  for  older  blitid  indivii 

SIMILAR  AirrHOBlhES 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICI IR.  Tlae  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leg  slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pr<  sldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pn  sident,  what 
is  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  time  for  debate  having  expired,  and 
the  time  of  2  p.m.  having  i  arrived,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  iass.  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notw  ithstanding 


of  the  Con- 


clerk  called 
I  announce 


Under  article  I.  section  5 

stitution,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  required, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  -oil. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  sta  ;e  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  a  voi  e  to  override 
the  President's  veto  would  be  "yea' 
a  vote  to  sustain  the  Pw^ident's  veto 
would  be  "nay";  is  that  conect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct.  A  "yea"  vote  woul  i  be  to  pass 

■  the  bill,  the  objections  of  t  iie  President 

notwithstanding,  and  a  "nay"  vote  would 

bt  not  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  rcjll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  is  necessarily  £  bsent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  i  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  \s  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  <  if  the  Senate 
on  official  business,  and,  if  {present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizor  a  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  ofliciai  committee 
business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resul  ed — yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows : 

I  No.   77  l«g.I 
YEAS- 60 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
HolUngB 
Huddles  ton 
Hughes 
Hiunphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Long 

Mugnuson 
Mansfield 
Matbias 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcair 

NAYS— 36 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook  4 

Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


Abourezk 

Alkeu 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bideu 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagletou 

Ervin 

P\ilbrlt{ht 

Gravel 

Hart 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 


1  foiidale 
1  lontoya 
1  loss 
]  luskle 
1  Telson 
1  'a  store 
1  earsou 
I'ell 
1  ercy 
1  Toxmire 
1  tandolpb 
]  tlbicoff 
i  chweiker 
!  parkmau 
i  t  afford 
1  ilevenson 
i  ymington 
'  'unney 
1  Ifelcker 
^i/iUlama 


I  lominick 
1  ong 

<  loldwater 
<lriffln 
( rumey 
]  lansen 
1  [ehns 
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Hruakft 

Johnston 

McCleUan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Packwood 


Brooke 

Eastland 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 


Both 
S&xbe 
Scott,  Pa. 
Scott,  Va. 
Stevens 
Taft 

NOT  VOTING — 4 
Fannin  Stennis 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  60 
and  the  nays  are  36.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, the  bill  fails  of  passage. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senate  Republican  leadership  on 
sustaining  the  presidential  veto  of  S.  7, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Senate    REPtTBLiCAN    Leadership   Statement 

ON  Sustaining  Presidentiai.  Veto  of  S.  7, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 

Our  support  of  the  President's  veto  Is  not 
a  vot«  aaginst  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped.  It  Is  a  vote  for  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  generous  Federal  rehabilitation 
programs,  already  substantially  increased 
over  previous  years. 

President  Nixon  is  requesting  an  Increase 
In  spending  on  vocational  rehabilitation 
from  $641  million  to  $650  million  this  year, 
an  Increase  of  more  than  seventy-five  per- 
cent over  the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. By  vetoing  S.  7,  the  President  thus 
did  not,  as  partisan  propaganda  would  have 
It,  terminate  Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  the  United  States. 

S.  7  Is  fiscally  irresponsible.  It  promises 
an  Increase  of  more  than  (1  billion  during 
the  next  two  years — when  sjiending  beyond 
the  proposed  budget  celling  threatens  either 
higher  taxes  or  renewed  Inflation.  With  Fed- 
eral and  State  Income  taxes  coming  due  at 
this  time,  this  point  should  have  special 
significance  to  every  taxpayer  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  President  said,  this  bill  would  cre- 
ate a  hodge-podge  of  seven  new  categorical 
grant  programs,  many  of  which  would  over- 
lap and  duplicate  existing  services. 

Europe  and  Japan  have  experienced  rates 
of  inflation  ranging  from  six  to  ten  percent 
during  the  past  year.  Because  of  President 
Nixon's  fiscal  policies,  our  rate  of  inflation 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  percent. 
Americans  living  on  fixed  Incomes  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay,  by  loss  of  purchasing  power, 
for  budget-busting  fiscal  adventures  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  bUl  offers  promises  which  cannot  be 
kept  because  the  bill  is  technically  unwork- 
able. It  takes  no  account  of  the  means  to 
perform.  This  is  demagoguery  at  its  worst. 

We  strongly  support  the  alternative  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Helms  and  BeaU,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration.  This  bUl 
would  Increase  expenditures  by  approxi- 
mately $200  million  over  a  two-year  period, 
within  the  framework  of  existing  programs. 

The  above  statement  was  signed  by  the  Re- 
publican Leadership  on  April  3,  1973: 

Hugh  Scott,  (Pa.),  Minority  Leader,  Norris 
Cotton,  Chairman,  Republican  Conference, 
John  Tower,  Chairman,  Republican  Policy 
Committee.  Robert  P.  Griffln.  Assistant  Mi- 
nority Leader,  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Secretary 
of  the  Republican  Conference. 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OP  1973 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Under  the  previous  imanlmous- 


consent  agreement,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote  on  the  reconsideration  of  S.  7, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  800,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  25,  S.  800,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  in  finan- 
cial stress;  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;  to  au- 
thorize an  Insurance  program  and  death 
benefits  to  dependent  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers;  to  strengthen  the  civil  reme- 
dies available  to  victims  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivity and  theft;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  While 
the  Chair  welcomes  visitors  to  the  gal- 
leries, we  must  request  that  they  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Dan  Tate  and 
William  Talmadge,  of  my  staff,  be  grant- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCt.KT.T.AN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Blakey  and 
other  members  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Chamber  once  again  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  withdrawn  at  this  point,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  modified  version  in  lieu  thereof 
which  I  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On   page   65,    Immediately   preceding   line 
5,  Insert  the  following  new  titles: 
"TITLE  V— ADDITIONAL  SENTENCES  FOR 

COMMISSION  OF  A  FELONY  WITH  USE 

OP   FIREARM 

"Sec.  501.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  924 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  (1)   Whoever— 

"  '  ( A)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"'(B)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  felony  which 
threatens  life  or  property  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States, 

may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  fifteen 
years.  In  any  case  in  which  such  additional 
sentence  Is  not  Imposed,  the  court  shall 
state  in  writing  Its  reasons  for  so  deciding. 
The  Imposition  or  execution  of  such  addi- 
tional sentence  if  Imposed  shall  not  be 
suspended  nor  probation  granted. 

"•(2)  Whoever,  after  having  been  con- 
victed of  any  such  felony  while  so  using 


or  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
is  again  convicted  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense  involving  the  commission  of  a  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  while  so  using  or  un- 
lawfully carrying  a  firearm  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  in  addition  to  the  pun- 
ishment provided  for  the  commission  of  such 
felony,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  30 
years.  The  Imposition  or  execution  of  such 
additional  sentence  shall  not  be  susp>ended 
and  probation  shall  not  be  granted. 

"  '(3)  In  no  case  shall  any  additional  term 
of  Imprisonment  imposed  piu-suant  to  this 
subsection  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  such  felony. 

"'(4)  A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or 
collateral  review  to  ^e  Invalid,  or  for  which 
the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  on  the 
ground  of  Innocence  shall  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"TITLE  VI— CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 
"Sec.  601.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act, 
approved  October  27,  1970  (84  Stat.  1242). 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 405  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'PtTBLIC    MENACE 

"  'Sec.  405A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other 
law,  any  person  who  violates  section  401(a) 
(1)  shall,  if  such  person  is  a  public  menace, 
be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  such  violation,  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  years  or 
more  than  thirty-years;  except  that  If  such 
person  has  previously  been  convicted  of  such 
a  violation  and  sentenced  as  a  public  menace, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition, 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  any  such  additional  sentence  shall 
not  be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be 
granted,  and  section  4202  and  chapter  309 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  not  be 
applicable;  except  that  any  person  so  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment  may  be  released 
on  parole  after  serving  not  less  than  thirty 
years  of  his  life  sentence  (but  in  no  event 
shall  any  period  of  imprisonment  served  by 
him  In  connection  with  his  punishment  for 
such  violation  be  Included  within  or  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  thirty-year  period 
which  he  !s  required  to  serve  prior  to  his 
eligibility  for  consideration  for  parole).  In 
no  case  shall  any  such  additional  term  of 
imprisonment  ( including  life  Imprisonment ) 
Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section  run  con- 
currently with  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
imposed  for  such  violation. 

"■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "public  menace"  means  any  person, 
convicted  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  of  a  violation  of  section  401(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act  by  Illegally  manufacturing, 
distributing  or  dispensing,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  one-tenth  (1/10)  of 
an  ounce  of,  or  the  equivalent  of  one-tenth 
(1,  10)  of  an  ounce  of  pure  heroin  or  mor- 
phine and  who,  at  the  time  he  committed 
such  violation,  was  not  an  addict. 

"'(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age  at  the' 
time  the  offense  was  committed,  provided, 
however,  that  the  Attorney  General  may  ex- 
pressly direct,  that  any  person  over  16  years 
of  age  and  under  18  years  of  age  who  Is  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  time  convicted  as 
an  adult  for  violating  this  section  by  Illegally 
manufacturing,  distributing  or  dispensing. 
4n  an  amount  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  one- 
tenth  (1/10)  of  an  ounce  of.  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-tenth  (1/10)  of  an  ounce  of.  pure 
heroin  or  morphine  and  who,  at  the  time  he 
committed  such  violation,  was  not  an  addict, 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  first  offender  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  sen- 
tenced accordingly. 
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"  '(d)  A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or  col- 
lateral review  to  b«  Invalid,  or  for  wMcb  the 
defendant  has  been  pardoned  on  the  ground 
of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded  for  pxir- 
poses  of  this  section.'  " 

On  page  65.  Une  6.  strike  "TITLK  V"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VU". 

On  page  65,  line  7,  strike  "Sec.  SOI."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  701." 

On  page  66.  Unes  2,  10,  17,  strike  "Sec. 
502".  "Sec.  503"  and  "Sec.  504  '  respectively 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  702",  "Sec. 
703"  and  "Sec.  704". 

On  page  66.  line  17,  strike  "and  IV"  and 
lu^rt  In  lieu  thereof  ",  IV,  V  and  VI". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  Introduced  this  amendment,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
requested  that  we  postpone  its  considera- 
tion until  today.  I  was,  of  course,  happy 
to  accommodate  him  In  this  regard. 

During  that  interval,  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  and  I  discussed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment.  He  has  sug- 
gested some  changes,  several  of  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  strengthen  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  was  happy  to  accept  them.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  has  now 
Joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  one  has  only  to  open  the 
newspaper  to  realize  that  a  wave  of  ter- 
ror Is  sweeping  our  Nation.  When  night 
falls  on  our  cities,  msuiy  sections  of  them 
become  dangerous  and  treacherous  areas 
into  which  many  Americans  fear  to 
venture. 

Twenty  years  ago.  a  man  or  woman 
walking  down  a  darkened  street  at  night 
would  have  no  cause  for  fear  or  alarm 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching 
rapidly  from  the  rear.  Can  we  say  the 
same  thing  today?  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  tragically  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Pastork. 
Hanskh.  Stevenson,  NtTNN.  and  Gurnet 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  scouige  the  criminals 
from  our  streets  like  mad  dogs.  To  do  so 
will  require,  however,  that  we  legislate 
against  the  criminals  themselves — not 
Just  the  implements  of  their  crimes.  For 
this  reason  I  oppose  efforts  to  require  the 
licensing,  registration,  or  confiscation  of 
firearms.  The  firet  aspects  of  my  amend- 
ment present  a  clear  alternative  to  such 
efforts.  My  amendments  legislates  against 
the  criminal,  not  an  inanimate  object. 
This  measure  increai.es  the  additional 
penalties  imposed  on  individuals  who  use 
or  unlawfully  carry  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  felony.  I  feel  that 
it  also  clarifies  congressional  intent  with 
i-egard  to  how  such  criminals  are  to  be 
punished. 

In  the  case  of  first  offenders  under  my 
modified  amendment,  the  additional 
lienalty  would  be  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  15  years. 
My  amendment  gives  the  court  the 
option  to  either  impose  a  sentence  or  not 
to  imiKise  a  sentence  on  conviction  of 
the  first  offense  under  this  section.  If 
the  Judge  imposes  a  sentence,  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  eligible  for  proba- 


tion and  would  not  be  eligible  for  sus- 
pension of  the  sentence  ^mposed.  In 
addition,  the  sentence  imposed  must  run 
consecutively  to  the  punishi^ent  imposed 
for  the  underlying  felony 

There  are  two  reasons  toi  this  change 
In  my  amendment.  First,  bfcause  under 
existing  law  the  courts  are  aven  no  lati- 
tude or  discretion  where  fijst  offenders 
are  involved,  the  courts  have  refused  to 
apply  the  mandatory  mininiim  sentence 
provisions.  In  effect,  we  ha  ire  a  law  on 
the  books  which  the  courts  lave  refused 
to  enforce.  Second,  there  ire  cases  In 
which  the  defendant's  pote  itlal  for  re- 
habilitation are  very  good.  The  courts 
should  not  be  denied  the  ofportiuiity  to 
rehabilitate  that  first-time  <  »ffender  and 
make  him  a  productive,  taxpaying 
citizen. 

In  the  case  of  second  off*  nders  under 
the  firearms  aspects  of  tie  modified 
amendment,  the  additioi  al  penalty 
would  be  a  term  of  imprisor  ment  of  not 
less  than  10  or  more  than  30  years.  The 
court  would  have  absolutely  no  discre- 
tion; such  sentence  is  requiqed.  Further- 
more, the  additional  pena,  ty  must  be 
served  consecutively  to  the  pimlshment 
imposed  for  the  commissior  of  the  un- 
derlying felony.  The  court  i  lay  not  sus- 
pend this  sentence  or  grant  a  proba- 
tionary sentence. 

The  modified  amendmen ;  also  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  these  addi- 
tional penalties  are  not  to  I  e  applied  In 
the  case  of  paper  fraud.  Far  example, 
I  do  not  intend  that  this  ami  ndment  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  a  man  who!  fraudulent- 
ly fills  out  a  Federal  incomfc  tax  return 
while  he  has  a  firearm  in  h  s  possession 
unlawfully.  This  is  because  the  firearm 
bears  no  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
imderlying  felony.  For  this  reason,  my 
amendment  has  been  modii  led  to  cover 
the  use  or  unlawful  carrying  of  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  a  Feleral  felony 
which  threatens  life  or  proj  erty. 

Mr.  President,  the  modiflci  itions  to  the 
firearms  aspects  of  my  amei  dment  were 
made  in  the  hope  that  the  ei  itire  legisla- 
tive package  which  cor  iprises  my 
amendment  can  be  adopted  »y  this  body. 
I  shall  continue  to  push  at  i  very  (H)Por- 
tunity  for  even  more  strini  ent  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  epidemic  of  gim-related 
crimes  in  our  society. 

Every  Senator  in  this  bodj  knows  that 
many  criminals  are  tied  tc  jether  by  a 
common  thread.  Whethei  they  are 
prostitutes,  thieves,  mugges,  or  mur- 
derers, they  are  all  striving  desperately 
to  satisfy  an  unquenchable  hunger  for 
drugs. 

I  am,  of  course,  Mr.  Pre  sident,  con- 
cerned with  clearing  thes  s  criminals 
from  our  streets.  But  every  t  me  we  clear 
them,  they  will  be  replaced. 

We  must  concentrate  ou  •  efforts  on 
the  vultures  who  are  mas  s  producing 
these  criminals  as  surelj-  as  if  they  were 
running  an  assembly  line.  Tl  ey  are  prey- 
ing on  our  society.  Mi-.  Pres  dent,  and  it 
is  past  time  that  somethir  g  was  done 
about  them. 

They  aie  not  addicts  th<  mselves,  for 
they  know  all  too  well  the  horrors  en- 
dured by  their  victims. 

These  are  cold,  calculat!  ng.  ruthless 
criminals  of  the  lowest  ord  r.  They  de- 
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serve  neither  our  mercy  nor  oi  ir  compas- 
sion— but  they  do  deserve  oufiattention. 

My  amendment  calls  for  tie  imposi- 
tion of  an  extra  sentence  on  t  lese  "pub- 
lic menaces." 

In  order  to  be  sentenced  ai  i  a  "public 
menace,"  a  defendant  must  Inot  be  an 
addict  himself,  and  must  be  engaged  in 
the  illegal  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
sale  of  a  mixture  containing  a^  least  one- 
tenth  of  an  ounce  of  heroin  or  morphine. 
These  drugs  were  selected  for  special  at- 
tention by  the  administratloli  In  their 
proposals  on  drug  abuse  because  they 
pose  a  most  serious  problon  in  our 
society.  | 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  ex- 
pressed concern  to  me  regarding  the 
mandatory  application  of  this  provision 
to  youthful  offenders.  I  agree  that  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  discretion  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  provision  wher^  juveniles 
are  concerned.  Therefore,  tht  sentence 
called  for  by  this  amendment  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  first  convlilon  of  an 
offender  who  Is  18  years  of  age.  The  con- 
viction, however,  will  be  noted  upon  his 
record.  Upon  the  second  such  jconviction 
of  an  offender  who  is  betweeh  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  the  Attorney  Geheral  may. 
at  his  option,  request  that  the  Juvenile  be 
sentenced  as  a  first  offender  Under  this 
amendment. 

Those  who  are  convicted  for  the  first 
time  as  "public  menaces"  wlll'receive  an 
extra  sentence  of  from  10  to  3o  years  in 
addition  to  the  sentence  already  imposed 
for  the  original  crime  of  which  they  were 
convicted.  No  probation,  pardle,  or  sus- 
pension of  sentence  will  be  available  to 
them.  Second  and  subsequent  conviction 
will  result  in  the  imposition  oc  an  extra 
life  sentence.  While  this  sentence  also 
may  neither  be  probated  nor  suspended, 
the  defendant  would  be  eligible  for  pa- 
role after  he  has  served  30  ydars  of  the 
additional  life  sentence.  | 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  attempt  to  effect  any  substantial  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  druj[  laws  we 
now  have.  "An  addict"  under  n  ly  amend- 
ment is  the  same  thing  as  em  addict 
under  existing  law — any  indi\idual  who 


habitually  uses  any  narcotic 


Irug  so  as 


to  endanger  the  public  morsLs,  health, 
safety,  or  welfare,  or  who  Is  so  far  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  narcotic  hugs  that 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  self-c<  ntrol  with 
reference  to  his  addiction.  I  iim  simply 
trying  to  isolate  for  public  atb  sntion  and 
deserved  retribution  those  pjople  who 
are  lining  their  pockets  with  money 
earned  at  the  expense  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  law-abiding  citizens  and  the 
shattered  bodies  and  broken]  minds  of 
youthful  ding  addicts. 

I  yield  now  to  my  disting^shed  co 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  In  liana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  over  the 
weekend,  the  distinguished  Sei  lator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  I  have  tried 
to  put  together  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  think  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  bill.  I  think  most  of 
us  who  believe  in  the  Bill  of  lights  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  individual  citizens  to 
understand  the  importance  of  due  proc- 
ess in  our  system  of  jurisprud<  nee.  How- 
ever, society  also  deserves  to  be  pro- 
tected. I  think  we  have  drawn!  a  piece  of 
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legislation  that  will  achieve  this  balance 
and  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward correcting  a  serious  problem  as  far 
as  crime  is  concerned. 

The  amendment  provides  significant 
penalties  for  the  big  heroin  pusher.  We 
have  attempted  to  mandate  punishment 
for  a  person  who  Is  seeking  to  peddle  the 
stuff,  trying  to  hook  others,  and  make 
huge  profits  for  himself. 

We  are  also  directing  our  attention  to 
another  serious  crime — the  use  of  the 
deadly  weapon  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
Ms.  Mather  Falco,  Mr.  John  Rector,  and 
Mr.  Woodman  Jones  be  permitted  access 
to  the  floor  during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  over  this  amendment,  although 
it  is  one  I  liave  not  had  very  much 
chance  to  look  over.  The  question  of 
mandatory  sentences,  especially  manda- 
tory life  sentences,  is  a  very  difiBcult  one. 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  that 
part  of  the  amendment.  It  provides  for 
no  concurrent  sentencing,  which  locks  in 
the  sentence  rather  tightly.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  imderstanding  that  after  30 
years  parole  is  possible — when  30  years 
have  been  served  under  one  or  both  of 
these  sentences?  Or  does  the  provision 
apply  only  to  tMie? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  both.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  reservations,  in  most  in- 
stances, about  mandatory  sentencing, 
particularly  a  mandatory  life  sentence. 
But  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  when  we  see  the  pusher  make 
his  next  attempt  to  push,  I  am  ready  to 
put  that  fellow  away. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  second  question  Is 
asked  because  of  the  very  great  haste 
with  which  we  are  acting  and  are  ex- 
pected to  vote.  We  should  consider 
whether  we  ought  to  give  this  more  care- 
ful consideration.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  a  person  is  a  nonaddict?  How  is  that 
established?  By  the  way,  are  copies  of 
the  simendment  available? 

Mr.  BAYH.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  listen 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  say  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
some  copies  available.  We  usually  have 
copies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
right  to  express  concern.  Let  me  read 
the  language  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about: 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"public  menace"  means  any  person,  con- 
victed on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  of  a  violation  of  section  401(a)(1) 
of  this  Act  by  illegally  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing or  dispensing,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  one-tenth  (1/10)  of  an 
ounce  of,  or  the  equivalent  of  one-tenth 
(1/10)  of  an  ounce  of,  pure  heroin  or  mor- 
phine and  who,  at  the  time  he  committed 
such  violation,  was  not  an  addict. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
then  to  understand  that  If  he  Is  an 
addict,  he  Is  not  subject  to  that  manda- 
tory sentencing  provision? 


Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  happens  if  he  is 
an  addict? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  an  addict  is  to  be 
prosecuted,  he  must  be  prosecuted  under 
the  existing  law.  My  amendment  Is  in- 
applicable to  him.  It  is  only  applicable 
to  peddlers  of  hard  drugs  if  they  are  not 
themselves  addicts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  this  obtains  at 
any  time  if  the  individual  is  not  an  ad- 
dict. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct:  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  would  have  to  be  a  nonaddict 
at  the  time  he  violated  the  provision  in 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  Is  to  make  that 
determination,  the  sentencing  judge? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  court  would 
make  the  determination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
siny  definition  of  an  addict  in  the  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  definition  to  which  this 
refers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  Let  me  read  section 
102  of  title  in  of  Public  Law  91-513.  It 
reads: 

The  term  "addict"  means  any  Individual 
who  habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  so  as 
to  endanger  the  public  morals,  health,  safe- 
ty, and  welfare,  or  who  is  so  far  addicted 
to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  self-control  with  reference  to 
his  addiction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  reference  in  this  act?  I  count  myself 
as  a  fairly  competent  lawyer.  Is  there 
anything  that  ties  this  word  "addict"  to 
that  definition,  as  this  language  is 
drafted? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  law,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  WOTds,  Is  there 
a  definition  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  the  law  we  are 
amending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  in  the  act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  representation  is 
made  that  the  particular  word  is  defined 
in  the  very  act  we  are  amending. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  not  only  a  repre- 
sentation. That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  Now,  moving 
to  the  first  item  where  an  offender  uses 
a  firearm  to  commit  a  felony  that  Is  not 
related  to  drug  addiction.  That  could  be 
an  addict  or  a  ncmaddlct  as  well.  He  is 
guilty  because  he  used  or  carried  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  a  felony  im- 
der  this  section. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  That  comes  under  sec- 
tion 924(c)  of  title  18. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  not  related 
to  addiction. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  an  ad- 
dict who  uses  a  weapon  to  commit  two 
felonies  will  be  subject  to  the  first  i>art 
of  this  amendment,  even  though  he 
would  not  be  as  to  the  second  part.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  he  uses  a  firearm,  he 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  that 


we  now  amend,  title  18,  section  924.  en- 
acted in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970.  However,  he  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  heroin  pusher  part  of  our 
amendment  if  he  is  an  addict. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  the  other 
way.  What  I  am  ti-ying  to  get  at  is. 
whether  or  not  he  is  an  addict,  he  would 
be  caught  under  501. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct,  if  he  uses 
a  firearm. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  request  that  these  two  parts  of 
the  amendment  be  severed  since  they 
relate  to  very  different  subjects  and  are 
very  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  withdraw  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
which  I  offer  to  the  pending  amendment 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  501  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following: 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section 
3575  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or",  and  (2)  by  adding  immediately  after 
•paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  (as  de- 
fined in  section  921(a)(3)  of  this  tiUe)  to 
conunit  such  felony,  or  unlawfully  carried  a 
■firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921^^  (3)  of 
this  title)  during  the  commission^f  such 
felony." 

(b)  Section  3575  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

*(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  altering,  modifying,  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  924  of  this  title,  or  as 
affecting  the  applicability  of  such  provisions 
to  any  defendant  sentenced  pursuant  to  this 
section". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  sentences  for  gun  criminals. 
the  pending  Talmadge-Bayh  amendment 
strengthens  current  law  against  gun 
crime,  a  provision  that  I  authored  as  a 
1970  amendment  to  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

I  support  this  revision  because  it  makes 
it  even  stronger  medicine  for  the  crim- 
inal who  chooses  a  weapon  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  the 
Talmadge-Bayh  amendment  would  treat 
the  gim  criminal  as  a  dangerous  special 
offender  under  Federal  criminal  law. 

The  major  feature  that  this  amend- 
ment adds  is  that  the  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  first  or  second  gim  offender, 
may  be  appealed  by  the  Federal  prosecu- 
tor should  he  feel  that  a  stiffer  sentence 
is  in  order,  or  that  the  trial  judge  erred 
by  not  imposing  a  prison  term  at  all.  On 
appeal,  the  court  of  appeals  could  make 
the  sentence  more  severe;  it  could  im- 
pose any  sentence  which  the  sentencing 
court  could  have  originally  Imposed,  or 
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It  could  simply  affirm  the  sentencing  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  lower  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  would  accept 
my  amendment,  in  which  case  I  will  have 
my  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  If  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  no  objection, 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment! 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  fall  to  understand  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  I  with- 
draw my  request.  I  continue  my  state- 
ment. 

In  practice,  I  feel  that  this  procedure 
will  prove  necessary  and  vital  in  our 
system  of  criminal  justice.  It  is  necessary 
simply  because  the  prosecutor  too  often 
confronts  a  criminal  whose  actions  pre- 
sent a  particular  threat  to  society  at 
large,  but  who.  for  whatever  reason, 
escapes  the  penalty  of  confinement — or 
sufficient  confinement — the  only  penalty 
that  ofTers  true  protection  to  society.  I 
agree  that  the  reform  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  provide  rehabilitation  is 
equally  vital.  Our  prisons  simply  fail  to 
do  the  job  intended. 

And  I  recognize  that  this  proposal — 
allowing  the  prosecutor  to  appeal  from  a 
sentence  that  is  too  lenient — may  be 
greeted  by  some  as  of  dubious  validity. 
It  is  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  outrage  over 
violence  with  firearms,  however,  that  I 
believe  something  has  to  be  done — some- 
thing that  serves  notice  on  the  criminal 
who  resorts  to  weapons  of  violence  that 
he  may  pay  an  additional  price  for  doing 
so.  Allowing  a  court  of  appeals  to  im- 
pose an  even  stiffer  sentence  against  a 
gun  criminal  will  provide,  I  think,  the 
price  increase  needed  for  this  type  of 
crime.  Such  a  procedure.  I  might  add, 
is  not  without  constitutional  foundation. 
My  attention  has  been  directed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  1972  case  of  Robinson 
against  the  Warden  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Corrections  where  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  an  increased  sentence 
given  on  appeal  to  a  criminal  convicted 
under  Maryland  law  did  not  violate  con- 
stitutional guarantees  against  double 
jeopardy,  nor  did  it  offend  due  process 
considerations  or  fall  in  the  category  of 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment. 

In  short.  I  believe  there  is  an  added 
safeguard  owing  to  society  where  gun 
crime  is  involved.  Tlie  criminal  ought  to 
be  considered  a  dangerous  special 
offender  and  the  sentence  against  him 
should  be  open  to  review  if  there  is  any 
danger  at  all  that  society  is  not  ade- 
quately protected  from  his  thi-eatened 
acts  of  violence. 

In  the  case  of  the  gun  criminal  my 
amendment  would  give  .society  the  added 
protection  it  needs.  For  the  gun  criminal, 
it  adds  to  the  price  he  already  pays  for 
choasing  a  weapon  of  violence  in  com- 
mitting his  crime.  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to. 


Presi  lent 
unan  mous 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. 
Senator  yield  for  a 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yie 
Mr.    JAVrrS.    Mr.    _. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  given  the  privilege  of 
tlie  consideration  of  the 

The  PRESIDING 

objection,  it  is  so  order 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presi 
Senator  from  Montana 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yiel 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  PresideJt 
ator  from  Indiana  accurat ; 
this  situation?  Would  this 
in  those  instances  in  whict 
tor  felt  that  a  judge  show, 
stance  of  not  recognizing 
mete  out  punishment  suffi 
continuing  criminal  activit 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Th« 
absolutely  clear.  And  while 
I  can  cite  cases,  especially 
New   York,   where   that 
norm. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  not  also 
in  most  insta"nces,  the 
would  look  to  the  trial 
the  case  and  that  only  ... 
rather  obvious  violation  of 
would  the  appellate  court 
of  the  amendment  offered 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFI 
objection  to  the  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from 
their  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi 
liamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  we 
mous-consent  request 
The     PRESIDING 
unanimous-consent  request 
actly  in  order.  Only  the 
amendment  can  modify  it 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
willing  to  so  modify  my  . 
I  send  the  amendment 
guished  majority  leader  to  . 
ask  that  the  Talmadge-Bayl 
be  modified  accordingly 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  so 
The  Talmadge-Bayh 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  Immediately  ^ 
insert  the  following  new  titles 
'■TITLE  V— ADDITIONAL 

COMMISSION   OP  A  PELOjiy 

OF  FIREARM 

"Sec.  501.  Subsection  (c)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States 
to  read  as  follows: 

'■■(c)(1)  Wlioever — 

"  '(A)  uses  a  firearm  to 
for  which  he  may  be 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"•(B)   carries  a  firearm  

the  commission  of  any  felony 
ens  life  or  property  for  whic 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
may,  in  addition  to  the  punli 
for  the  commission  of  such 
tenced  to  a  term  of 
less   than    five   years   or   more 
years.  In  any  case  In  which 
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sentence  is  not  Imposed,  the  . 
in  writing  its  reasons  for  so 
imposition  or  execution  of  s 
sentence  if  imposed  shall  not 
nor  probation  granted. 

"  '(2)  Whoever,  after  having 
of  any  such  felony  while  so 
fully  carrying  a  firearm  as  p.. 
graph    (1)    of  this  subsection 
convicted  of  a  second  or  subs 
involving   the   commission  of 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted 
the  United  States  while  so 
fully  carrying  a  firearm  as  ^._. 
graph   (1)   shall.  In  addition  to 
ment  provided  for  the  commls 
felony,  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
ment   for  not  less   than   ten  o 
thirty  years.  The  imposition  or 
such  additional  sentence  shall 
pended  and  probation  shall  no. 

"  '(3)  In  no  case  shall  any 
of  imprisonment  imposed  p 
subsection  run  concurrently 
of  Imprisonment  imposed  for 
of  any  such  felony. 

"  '(4)  A  conviction  shown  on 
lateral  review  to  be  invalid,  or 
defendent  has  been  pardoned 
of  innocence  shall  be  dlsreg_. 
poses  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
"TITLE     VI— CONTROLLED 

ACT  AMENDMENT£ 
"Sec.  601.  The  Controlled  _ 
approved  October  27,  1970  (84 
amended  by  adding  immediately 
tlon  405  thereof  the  following 
"  'public  menace 
"  'Sec.    405A.     (a) 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
law,  any  person  who  violates 
(1)  shall,  if  such  person  Is  a  ^_ 
be  sentenced.  In  addition  to  the 
provided  for  such  violation,  to  a 
prlsonment  for  not  less  than 
more  than  thirty  years;  except 
person  has  previously  been  co 
a  violation  and  sentenced  as  a  ^ 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment.  The  Imj 
ecu  tlon  of  any  such  additional 
not   be  suspended,  probation 
granted,  and  section  4202  and 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
applicable:  except  that  any  pe. 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  ma; 
on  parole  after  serving  not  less 
years  of  his  life  sentence  (but 
shall  any  period  of  Imprlsonmeit 
him  in  connection  with  his  purls 
such  violation  be  Included  withijii 
ered  as  a  part  of  the  thirty-year 
he  is  required  to  serve  prior  to 
for  consideration  for  parole) .  In 
any  such  additional  term  of 
(including  life  imprisonment) 
suant  to  this  section  run  > 
any  term  of  Imprisonment 
violation. 

"'(b)    For   purposes   of   this 
term   "public   menace"   means 
convicted  on  or  after  the  ef 
this  section  of  a  violation  of 
(1)    of  this  Act  by  Illegally  _.. 
'distributing   or   dlspening,    In 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  one-t 
an  oimce  of,  or  the  equivalent 
('i(i)    of  an  ounce  of.  pure 
phlne  and  who.  at  the  time  he 
such  violation,  was  not  an  addict 

"'(c)    This  section  shall  not 
to  any  person  under  18  years  ol 
time  the  offense  was  committei  I 
however,  that  the  Attorney  Ge: 
pressly  direct,  that  any  person 
of  age  and  under  18  years  of  ag( 
the  second  or  subsequent  time 
an  adult  for  violating  this  section 
manufacturing,    distributing   or 
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In  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  one- 
tenth  (1/10)  of  an  ounce  of,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-tenth  (1/10)  of  an  ounce  of, 
pure  heroin  or  morphine  and  who,  at  the 
time  he  committed  such  violation,  was  not 
an  addict,  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  first 
offender  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  sentenced  accordingly. 

"'(d)  A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or 
collateral  review  to  be  invalid,  or  for  which 
the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  on  the 
ground  of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  this  section."  " 

On  page  65,  line  5,  strike  "TITLE  V"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VII'. 

On  page  65,  line  7,  strike  "Sec.  501,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  701." 

On  page  66,  lines  2,  10,  17,  strike  "Sec. 
602 ',  "Sec.  503"  and  "Sec.  504"  respectively 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  702",  "Sec. 
703"  and  "Sec.  704". 

On  page  66,  line  17.  strike  "and  IV"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  IV,  V  and  VI". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  SubsecUon  (e)  of  section 
3575  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "or",  and  (2)  by  adding  immediately 
after  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  (as  de- 
fined in  section  921(a)(3)  of  this  title)  to 
commit  such  felony,  or  unlawfully  carried 
a  firearm  (as  defined  In  section  921(a)(3) 
of  this  title)  during  the  commission  of  such 
felony." 

(b)  Section  3575  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  altering,  modifying,  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  924  of  this  title,  or  as 
affecting  the  applicability  of  such  provisions 
to  any  defendant  sentenced  pursuant  to  this 
section". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  William  E.  Purs- 
ley,  Jr..  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
Talmadge-Bayh  amendment  as  modified. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  under  con- 
trolled time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  each  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  New  York  State  take  the 
time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  yielding  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  yield  the  Senator  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  simply  want  to  ask  a 
question.  I  do  not  have  these  laws  before 
TOc,  or  the  printed  amendment.  Would 


•the  manager  of  the  bill  tell  me  specifi- 
cally how  this  amendment  would  work  in 
relationship  to  an  addict?  I,  myself,  after 
working  for  A^/2  years  now  in  connection 
with  problems  with  drugs,  am  not  cer- 
tain what  drugs  this  applies  to.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  heroin  and  morphine 
specifically. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  it  apply  to  any 
other  drug  or  narcotic? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  interject,  this  is 
one  of  the  concerns  I  had  last  week  when 
this  matter  was  considered  rather  late 
in  tlie  day.  I  was  concerned  because  we 
had  not  really  narrowed  it  to  the  specific 
drugs  that  would  be  considered  or  made 
certain  that  we  had  a  significant  quan- 
tity of  the  drug. 

In  other  words,  a  person  could  have 
had  4  ounces  of  grass  mixed  with  an  in- 
significant amount  of  a  schedule  1  or  2 
narcotic  and  come  imder  the  amend- 
ment's original  definition.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  Mr.  President,  it  applies  strictly  to 
heroin  and  morphine. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  correct.  And 
there  must  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  pure  heroin  or  pure  morphine. 
Such  an  amount  brings,  I  might  say,  on 
the  wholesale  market,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  on  the  resale  mar- 
ket on  the  street  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  reason  that  definition  was  put 
in  there  is  to  get  at  the  hardened  drug 
pusher,  not  the  addict.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at,  no  more  and  no 
less. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Could  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  give  me  an  ex- 
ample of  a  typical  crime  where  this  pen- 
alty would  apply  and  what  the  total  pen- 
alties applied  would  amount  to,  in  years? 
Would  it  apply  only  to  an  individual  who 
is  not  an  addict  himself? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  aspect  of  the 
amendment  wouJd  apply  only  to  an  In- 
dividual who  is  not  an  addict  himself  and 
who  sells  or  illegtilly  manufactures  a  sub- 
stance containing  at  least  one-tenth  of 
an  oimce  of  pure  heroin  or  morphine. 

There  is  an  exception.  If  a  youthful 
first  offender  over  16  and  under  18  is  con- 
victed as  a  public  menace,  this  section 
will  not  be  applied,  but  will  be  noted  on 
his  record.  On  a  second  conviction  of  a 
-youthful  offender  over  16  and  imder  18, 
he  may,  at  the  option  of  the  Attorney 
General,  be  sentenced  as  a  first  offender 
under  this  section. 

This  section  is  aimed  at  getting  the 
cold-blooded,  calculating  pusher  of  nar- 
cotics who  preys  on  the  youth  of  our 
country  for  greed  and  avarice  alcme,  and 
commits  them  to  a  life  of  crime.  That  is 
who  the  amendment  is  aimed  at. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  are  the  provisions 
of  tlie  original  law  at  the  present  time? 
I  have  not  had  time  to  understand  or 
compare  the  two  together.  I  may  not 
object  if  I  can  understand  what  we  are 
putting  together.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
address  a  question  to  him?  Was  he  seek- 


ing the  definition  of  "addict"  in  the  act 
to  which  this  amendment  applies? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  originally  I  was, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  am  trjing  to 
determine  what  is  the  existing  practice 
as  a  first  sentence  conviction,  without 
this  additional  penalty. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  statement  given  to  me  by  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciarj-  Committee.  I  am  informed 
that  76.3  percent  of  the  violators  of  pres- 
ent law  are  sent  to  prison,  and  51.3  per- 
cent receive  5  years  and  over. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  are  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  law? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may,  I  will  read  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

PubUc  Law  91-513,  section  401(b)(1) 
(A»  provides: 

In  the  case  of  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  or  II — 

which  covers  heroin  and  morphine,  of 
course — 

which  is  a  narcotic  drug,  such  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  15  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  both.  If  any  person  commits 
such  a  violation  after  one  or  more  prior  con- 
victions of  him  for  an  offense  punishable 
under  this  paragraph,  or  for  a  felony  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  title  or  title  III 
or  other  law  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  narcotic  drvigs,  marihuana,  or  depressant 
or  stimulant  substances,  have  become  final, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  30  years,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  (50.000,  or  both.  Any 
sentence  Imposing  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  his  paragraph  shall,  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  prior  conviction,  Impose  a  special 
parole  term  of  at  least  3  years  In  addition  to 
such  term  of  Imprisonment  and  shall,  if 
there  was  such  a  prior  conviction.  Impose 
a  special  parole  term  of  at  least  6  years  In 
addition  to  such  term  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  then,  as  I  imderstand 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  suggest  that  this 
applies  to  addicts? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  applies  to  addicts,  of 
course. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  a  first  offender 
who  is  a  nonaddict  selling  heroin  on  the 
streets  and  picked  up  is  subject,  under 
existing  law,  to  a  sentence  of  up  to  15 
years? 

Mr.  BAYH.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
judge. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  and  a  $25,000  fine,  or  both. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tliat  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  then  with  this 
amendment,  he  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional minimum  of  10  years  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  years? 

Mr.  BAYH.  For  a  second  offense.  The 
first  offense  would  be  5  to  15  in  addition. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  am  I  reading 
here,  then? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  am  sorry,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  10  to  30.  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  minimum  pro\'islon. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  an  additional  10 
to  30  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Which  would  run  con- 
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secutively,  and  could  not  run  concur- 
rently, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  the  other  thing, 
does  the  Senator  think 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  is  possible,  under  a  combination  of 
these  sentences,  that  a  judge  may  not 
even  give  a  man,  who  is  convicted,  over 
1  year  on  the  first  offense  or  under  the 
original  law? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  that  the  total  sen- 
tence would  be  10  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  may  not  be  increasing  the  penal- 
ty at  all,  except  for  the  fact  that 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  all  depend  on  the 
judge.  That  same  judge  might  give  him 
1  year  for  this  same  horrible  crime  and 
we  would  do  nothing  about  it 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Except  no  parole  or 
probation,  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  the  amendment, 
that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Of  course.  If  the  judge 
wanted  to.  he  could  give  a  man  15  years 
plus  30  years  for  a  total  of  45  years  for 
a  first  offense  with  no  parole. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  he  get  any  good 
time  under  the  first  offense? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Not  under  the  first  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Under  the  original  law. 
Fifteen  years— would  he  get  good  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  gets  good  time  under 
the  first  offense,  yes,  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Could  any  of  that  full 
15  years  be  commuted  or  parole  granted? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  it  may  be  commuted, 
and  parole  may  be  granted,  if  there  is  a 
limit  of  3  years  on  the  first  sentence 
End  6  years  on  the  second  sentence  imder 
the  original  act,  but  he  could  do  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  He  would  have  to  serve 
at  least  3  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  before  being  paroled. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  what  has  been 
the  second  sentence,  but  not  in  addition, 
would  be  a  minimum  of  10  years,  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  years? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is,  a  fiist  offender  could  have  a 
minimum  of  13  years  and  a  $25,000  fine 
and  a  maximum  of  45  years  and  a 
$25,000  fine. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  accurate  in  pointing  out  that 
these  are  very  serious  penalties.  But,  be- 
fore he  makes  a  final  judgment,  I  think 
that  all  of  us  should  understand  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  narrow  category  of 
Individuals.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
addict  who  is  hustling  to  sustain  a  habit 
which  has  gotten  out  of  control,  but  we 
are  talking  about  someone  who  is  sitting 
back  knowingly  trying  to  get  others 
hooked  so  that  he  can  make  a  buck  out 
of  it.  The  usual  compa-ssion  that  I  have 
for  a  temperate  system  of  jurisdiction  is 
significantly  diminished  as  far  as  this 
particular  category  of  crime  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  not  talking  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  law,  or  emotion. 
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state — to  someone,  somewhere — ^to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  amendment 
makes  no  provision  for  a  pardon  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  That  is  a  constitutional 
provision.  The  Chief  Executive  can 
pardon  any  time  he  desires,  and  there  is 
no  way  in  which  Congress  can  limit  con- 
stitutional grant  of  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  Is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  a  provision  requiring  manda- 
tory sentences  in  certain  cases  of  mor- 
phine and  heroin  trafficking.  Additional- 
ly it  has  provision  for  mandatory  sen- 
tences with  respect  to  crimes  committed 
with  a  gim.  Finally,  it  would  authorize 
limited  appellate  review  of  sentences  so 
as  to  allow  the  increase  of  prison  terms 
for  dangerous  special  offenders. 

In  this  latter  regard  it  would  amend 
the  definition  of  dangerous  special  of- 
fenders as  contained  in  the  organized. 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  this 
Senator  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  im- 
derlying  each  of  these  proposals.  For 
years  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
appellate  review  of  sentences.  There  is 
also  pending  in  Congress  S.  1300,  a  bill 
sent  up  by  the  administration  as  part  of 
the  President's  crime  program,  dealing 
with  heroin  trafficking.  These  are  all 
matters  that  should  be  legislated  upon 
with  deliberate  speed. 

I  submit,  however,  that  when  we  labor 
in  committee  and  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, as  we  did  3  years  ago,  to  define, 
dangerous  special  offenders  and  the  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentences  contained 
therein,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  fashion  informally 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  legislation 
wluch  goes  deeply  and  fundamentally 
Into  every  one  of  these  subjects. 

I  submit  that  it  cannot  be  done.  It  can- 
not be  done  with  due  respect  for  this 
body's  ideal  deliberateness  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  None  of  these  concepts  is 
simple;  none  is  simplistic.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  considered  evaluation  of 
appropriate  committees. 

It  would  not  be  possible — notwith- 
standing my  sympathy  and  my  active 
work  for  enactment  into  law  in  proper 
fashion  of  these  proposals — for  me  to 
favor  this  amendment  under  current 
operating  procedures. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  favor  some  reasonable  minimum 
mandatory  sentences  on  measures  which 
relate  to  pushers. 

I  must  say  that  it  simply  boggles  my 
mind  that  we  would  enact  long-term  sen- 
tences of  life,  as  Senator  Hughes  has 
pointed  out,  without  some  evidence,  some 
deliberation,  some  consideration  of  the 
relationship  between  these  offenses  stat- 
ute by  statute.  It  concerns  me  that  on  an 
hour's  debate,  despite  the  deeply  held 
views  of  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  sponsored  this  amendment  we 
might  simply  legislate  men's  lives  away, 
even  though  they  are  the  worst  crimineils 
in  the  world.  This  flies  in  the  face  of 
every  principle  of  providence  and  hu- 
manity which  we  know  as  lawyers. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  know  how 
he  feels  about  most  things.  His  opin- 
ions differ  from  mine  in  many  of  these 
ideological  matters;  but  upon  one  thing 
we  must  be  together,  as  lawyers.  What 
he  has  just  said  refiects  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  the  legal  profession  and  the 
highest  sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Each  of  the  proposals 
embodied  in  this  amendment — which,  of 
course,  is  divisible — is  entitled  to  due 
processing.  I  do  not  believe  however  that 
they  have  had  any  processing  so  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  pending 
amendment  and  to  point  out  a  parallel 
which  exists  between  one  section  of  his 
amendment  and  a  bill  I  have  sponsored 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  pending,  S.  651. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  on  Janu- 
ary 31  of  this  year.  It  deals  with  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  felonies. 

Well  over  2,000  laws  affecting  the  use 
and  registration  of  guns  are  presently 
on  the  books  across  the  Nation.  We  know 
from  experience  that  these  restrictions 
have  had  absolutely  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  crime  rate.  Rather  than 
more  controls  over  firearms,  I  believe 
that  emphasis  should  be  on  efforts  to 
control  the  person  who  wrongfully  uses 
a  firearm.  With  tills  amendment  we  are 
finally  recognizing  more  vividly  the  need 
for  stronger  penalties  against  the  gim- 
connected  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  offered 
does  not  impose  mandatory  sentences  in 
addition  for  the  use  of  firearms,  as  my 
bill  would  do.  However,  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
support  the  amendment  in  that  particu- 
lar. I  would  have  preferred  that  we  had 
gone  further  and  made  additional  sen- 
tences for  the  use  of  firearms  manda- 
tory. 

The  pimishments  called  for  in  this 
amendment  are  stiff  and  they  should  be. 
As  tired  as  the  argument  might  be,  a 
gun  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  man 
who  uses  it.  Our  law  abiding  citizens  de- 
serve every  effort  we  can  muster  to  de- 
ter the  felon.  It  is  high  time  the  criminal 


gunmen  In  our  country  know  that  the 
law  means  business. 

Many  have  decided  they  can  solve  our 
crime  problem  by  locking  up  the  guns. 
That  is  about  as  effective  as  pouring  gas- 
oline on  a  fire.  The  increased  penalty 
called  for  in  this  amendment  I  am  sure 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  strength- 
ening the  laws  we  have  today. 

A  number  of  people  think  that  we  can 
control  crime  by  controlling  firearms, 
and  I  think  we  are  approaching  the  mat- 
ter in  the  proper  fashion  when  we  look 
at  the  criminals  who  misuse  firearms  eis 
the  fault  in  the  system  rather  than  the 
possession  of  firearms. 

I  also  point  out  that  my  bill  would 
go  one  step  further  than  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  that  it 
would  attempt  to  impose  additional  pen- 
alties where  the  gun  is  used  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  crime  punishable  under 
State  statute.  My  bUl  deals  with  a  sep- 
arate Federal  offense  punishable  by  trial 
under  Federal  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  do  the  thing  which  I  think  ii 
very  dangerous,  if  that  should  become  in- 
volved in  it^attempt  to  federalize  al 
the  criminal  codes  of  the  various  States 

I  think  the  provisions  of  my  bin  with 
respect  to  mandatory  sentencing  of 
criminals  using  firearms,  which  goes 
further  than  the  pending  amendment, 
are  perhaps  in  that  respect  sui>erior  to 
this  amendment;  but  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  amend- 
ment and  pledge  my  support. 

I  also  point  out  one  other  feature  con- 
tained in  my  bill  that  is  not  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment— to  do  away  with  a  cou- 
ple of  the  problems  in  the  ammunition 
registration  section  of  the  gim  control 
laws.  We  have  already  lowered  the  vot- 
irg  age,  by  act  of  Congress,  and  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  from  21  to  18; 
but  we  still  have  on  the  books,  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  ammunition,  the  21- 
year-old  restriction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
someone  yield  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  I  have  10 
minutes  remaining  on  this  amendment. 
I  yield  the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  in  relation  to  the  nar- 
cotics section  of  this  amendment,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
after  years  of  studying  this  question  and 
chairing  three  subcommittees  that  relate 
to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  drugs,  that 
this  will  leave  those  men  who  really 
manufacture  or  import  or  ship  large 
quantities  of  heroin  or  morphine  into  this 
coimtry,  or  manufacture  it  illegally,  to 
deliberately  make  addicts  out  of  people 
as  salesmen,  who  deliberately  use  those 
people,  sometimes  perhaps  even  with 
forced  addiction,  perhaps  under  penalty 
of  heavy  borrowing  or  something  else,  to 
use  heroin  or  morphine  to  avoid  penal- 
ties of  law,  under  the  addict  section  of 
this  law. 

I  think  the  probability  is  that  it  would, 
to  some  extent,  increase  addictitKi  In  this 
manner.  I  am  in  agreement  with  heavy 
penalties  for  those  people  'vho  are  non- 
addicts,  who  are  illegally  manufacturing 
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heroin  or  morphine.  I  have  no  objection 
to  them  being  branded  as  public  menaces. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  will  diminish  those 
people  selling  it.  I  thin^  it  will  simply  in- 
crease the  number  of  addicts  that  sell  it, 
and  probably  reduce  the  number  of  non- 
addicts  selling  it,  if  such  penalties  cause 
a  reduction  thereof. 

I  think  also  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
latitudes  for  judges  in  this  matter.  I  have 
believed  in  latitude  in  sentencing.  But  I 
believe  it  could  lead  to  as  much  difference 
as  15  to  45  years  in  sentencing  for  the 
same  sort  of  offense,  which  in  one  in- 
stance would  leave  a  man  the  majority 
of  his  lifetime  left  to  live  after  release 
from  incarceration  whereas  in  another 
instance  it  would,  in  effect,  be  a  life 
sentence  to  the  individual  who  received 
the  sentence. 

That  breadth  of  latitude,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is.  in  essence,  death  to  one  and  life 
to  another.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
disagreement  between  those  of  us  dis- 
cussing this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment between  the  authors  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  need  for  a 
harsh  application  and  branding  as  a  pub- 
lic menace  those  people  who  deliberately 
manufacture  and  sell  large  quantities  of 
morphine  and  heroin  which  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  many  lives  in  our  society 
and  the  commission  of  so  many  crimes. 
But  this  type  of  sentencing  law  I  am 
pfrald  is  the  forerunner  of  a  retreat  into 
the  past  in  methodology  of  sentencing. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  going  to  find 
him.self  placed  in  a  position  of  voting 
against  an  amendment,  with  which  he 
agrees  in  principle,  on  branding  the 
criminal,  of  increasing  the  certainty  of 
the  penalty  for  the  crime,  because  he 
disagrees  completely  with  the  philosophy 
of  this  amendment  that  defies  rehabili- 
tation, and  th;it  defies  anv  potential  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  for  the  individual  at 
all  in  our  society. 

I  think  the  standard  of  civilization  is 
being  lost  when  we  do  that.  I  regret  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibil- 
ity of  reconciliation  between  the  two  dif- 
fering positions.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
sentencing  certainty  of  punishment 
strong,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  with  the  latitude 
of  possibilities  it  has. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  5  minutes  remaining. 
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em  countries  in  the  use  of  firearms  in 
connection  with  serious  crimes.  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  in  this  Chamber 
of  controls  on  the  distribution  of  the 
small,  easily  concealable  "Saturday  Night 
Specials"  which  are  favored  by  criminals. 
I  believe  that  carefully  drawn  legislation, 
like  that  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  safe  streets  by  taking  weapons 
awa3'  from  criminals.  I  also  believe  that 
penalties  of  the  severity  in  this  amend- 
ment are  appropriate  for  those  who  use 
such  firearms  in  highly  dangerous  illegal 
activity. 

There  is  no  criminal  element  in  this 
country  which  is  more  dangerous  and 
despicable  than  those  who  are  the  pur- 
veyors of  heroin  to  our  young  people.  Our 
amendment  is  designed  to  deal  with  these 
individuals  very  severely,  as  they  should 
be  dealt  with.  It  is  not  aimed  at  addicts 
who  are  already  hooked  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  support  their  habit.  For  such  peo- 
ple, laws  already  on  the  books  and  ade- 
quate treatment  programs — together 
with  capture  and  imprisonment  of  big- 
time  dealers — offer  the  best  hope.  Our 
amendment  is  aimed  at  those  who  have 
hooked  others  and  not  themselves. 

By  the  joint  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  myself,  this  amendment  has 
been  written  to.  reach  those  who  are  the 
backbone  of  heroin  trade  and  distribu- 
tion in  this  coimtry.  Persons  convicted 
of  manufacturing,  distributing  or  dis- 
pensing heroin  or  morphine  in  amounts 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  one-tenth  of  an 
oimce  of  pure  narcotic  would  receive,  on 
the  first  offense,  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  10  to  30  years.  For  second 
convictions,  these  pushers  would  get  a 
mandatory  Ufe  sentence.  In  neither  case 
would  the  offender  be  eligible  for  proba- 
tion, suspended  sentence,  or  parole — ex- 
cept after  serving  30  years  of  a  life  sen- 
tence. In  both  cases  the  mandatory  min- 
imum sentence  would  have  to  be  imposed 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  provided 
imder  existing  law;  and  in  both  cases 
the  additional  sentence  would  have  to 
be  consecutive  to,  not  concurrent  with, 
the  existing  punishment. 

One-tenth  of  an  oimce  of  heroin  or 
morphine  may  seem  to  be  a  tiny  amoimt, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  is  as  deadly  as  it  is 
small.  It  can  and  is  turned  into  a  large 
nimiber  of  bags  of  heroin  on  the  street, 
suid  is  worth  a  handsome  sum.  As  a 
measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crim- 
inal conduct  it  is  preferable  to  a  4 -oimce 
mixture  requirement.  The  4-ounce  level, 
the  two  measures  are  similar  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  street  heroin.  But  our  test 
assures  that  we  reach  the  high-level 
dealers  who  handle  very  pure  and  very 
valuable  heroin  and  who  might  circum- 
vent a  4-oimce  mixture  standard.  Our 
test  also  assures  that  we  do  not  bring 
under  these  very  severe  penalties  a  per- 
son with  a  4-ounce  mixtiu"e  which  con- 
tains only  traces  of  a  narcotic.  Under 
our  amendment,  the  voliune  of  the  mate- 
rial sold  or  manufactured  would  not  mat- 
ter; the  only  question  would  be  whether 
it  contained  the  equivalent  of  one-tenth 
of  an  ounce  of  pure  heroin  or  morphine. 


Any  nonaddict  who  manufactures,  dis- 
tributes, or  dispenses  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  heroin  or  morphine  is,  we  can 
be  confident,  a  high-level  trafficker  who 
is  rationally  and  for  his  own  profit  push- 
ing drugs.  Such  a  person  deserves  no 
quarter. 

The  penalties  we  propose  in  this 
amendment  are  extraordinarily  severe. 
I  support  them  because  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  are  such  as  to  demand 
that  we  take  this  exceptional  action.  But 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  harsh  penalties  alone  will 
solve  our  problems.  Even  with  those  who 
can  be  deterred  from  criminal  conduct, 
the  enforcement  of  the  law — the  cer- 
tainty of  capture  and  of  punishment — is 
more  important  than  the  length  of  pim- 
ishment.  But  by  making  the  penalties 
mandatory  and  severe  for  certain  per- 
sistent and  destructive  criminals,  we  will 
be  providing  a  solid  law  enforcement  tool 
where  Such  tools  are  badly  needed.  These 
provisions  combined  with  adequate  en- 
forcement, speedy  trials,  prisons  which 
rehabiUtate  criminals  instead  of  perpet- 
uating crime,  treatment  for  addicts,  suf- 
ficient jobs  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all  our  citizens,  will  with  effort  bring  the 
law,  order,  and  justice  we  all  want  and 
deserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  Pi-esident,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  are  prepared  to  yield  back 
their  time  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  What  evidence  do 
we  have  that  the  district  judge 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  answer  this  question? 
What  evidence  do  we  have  here,  in  hear- 
ings or  otherwise,  that  our  district  coiu-t 
system  is  so  lax  in  its  duty  that  we  can- 
not allow  our  district  judges  to  have  the 
jurisdiction  of  sentencing  an  individual 
in  the  type  case  listed  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and,  indeed,  to  impose 
mandatory  sentences,  thereby  taking 
away,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
pointed  out  necessary  discretion  needed 
to  judge  individual  cases? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  let  me  say 
we  are  giving  him  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  length  of  the  sentence  im- 
posed; but,  second,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grav- 
est social  and  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  cancerous 
spread  of  narcotics  addiction.  It  escalates 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year,  to  the  point 
where  it  is  imsafe  for  anyone  to  walk 
on  the  streets  today  because  someone, 
usually  addicted  to  drugs,  is  willing  to 
murder  and  rob  people  night  and  day. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  only  way  we  can  stop 
that  is  to  put  the  cold,  calculating,  pro- 
fessional peddler  of  drugs,  who  is  a  non- 


addict,  in  the  penitentiary  and  keep  him 
there.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Are  not  all  district 
judges  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  crime? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  cannot  speak  for 
judges,  but  I  can  say  that  we  do  give 
them  some  discretionary  authority,  and 
it  is  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia— and  I  may  say  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — to  make  the  sen- 
tence severe  enough  to  have  the  hard- 
ened, cold,  calculating,  nonaddicted 
professional  peddlers  of  morphine  and 
heroin  put  in  the  penitentiary  and  kept 
there.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
will  do. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  believe  they  should 
be  pimished,  but  I  think  the  punishment 
can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dis- 
trict judges. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  WUl  the  Senator  aUow 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distingiiish- 
ed  senior  Senator  from  Florida  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh). 

I  would  have  preferred,  of  course,  to 
have  processed  this  amendment  as  a  part 
of"  the  normal  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's business,  but  now  that  it  is  before 
the  Senate,  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because  it 
will  do  precisely  what  needs  to  be  done — 
strengthen  the  law  at  the  point  of  en- 
forcement. 

No  law  works  just  because  it  is  on  the 
books.  It  works  and  is  effective  because 
it  is  enforced  all  the  way  through  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Gunmen  wound  and  kill,  but  what  do 
we  hear  the  voices  of  some  calling  for? 

Take  guns  away  from  householders, 
who  seek  only  to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  because  it  will  put  crim- 
inals in  jail,  where  they  belong. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  new  gun  laws 
or  new  drug  laws  so  much  as  we  need  to 
enforce  the  laws  we  now  have  on  the 
statute  books. 

And  if  judges  will  not  enforce  the  law 
when  we  give  them  discretion,  then  we 
will  have  to  take  their  discretion  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  two  tables,  one  on 
gun  law  statistics  and  the  other  on  drug 
law  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  what  time 
limits  are  we  operating  under  now? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 


yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cjolorado  .tny 
time  I  may  have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICStl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has]  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  |he  1  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  other  time  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfe.  There  are 
30  minutes  on  each  additi(  nal  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  time  limij  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICERj  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  D0MINIC:K.  Does  this  Itime  ha\e 
to  expire  before  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  can  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERj  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presidfent,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be  willLig 
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to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
I  liave  an  amendment  to  the  Talmadge 
am^idment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  but  I  must  say  to 
the  Parliamentarian  and  to  the  Chair 
that  it  was  drafted  in  the  form  of  an 
original  amendment,  as  opposed  to  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  take  3 
minutes  on  a  quorum  call  so  that  I  can 
get  a  copy  made  of  the  amendment  and 
show  it  to  the  Senator  from  <3eorgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Has  the  amendment  al- 
ready been  amended?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  the 
Senator  who  originally  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Was  that  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  be- 
comes original  text  since  it  was  a  modifi- 
cation, and  not  an  amendment,  so  the 
amendment  itself  is  in  the  first  degree 
and  thereby  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ml-.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, I  wish  to  make  a  parliam^itary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  a  call  for  a  quormn 
lie  as  of  right,  without  imanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  PresitJent,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Where  does  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  come  from? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order.  A  quorinu  call  lias  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  see  where  we  are. 
The  time  comes  out  of  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limit  on  the  bill.  The  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  There  is  ik> 
time  limit  on  Uie  bill.  A  quorum  call  Is  in 
order.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  r(^. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispeiosed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objectiMi,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recor0. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

'Ta  amend  tbe  pending  unendment  to  S. 
800,  as  follows: 

In  view  the  language  proposed  in  the  bin 
by  the  pending  amendment  to  section  501  in- 
sert the  following  section  501: 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  flre«rm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States;  or 

••(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  pros- 
ecuted in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  ckf  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  for  the  additional  offense  defined 
in  this  subsection  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  ot  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

"The  execution  or  imposition  of  any  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation 
may  not  be  granted.  Any  term  or  Imprison- 
ment imposed  imder  this  subsection  may  not 
fae  Imposed  to  nin  concurrently  with  any 
term  or  imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  dealing  with 
this  same  subject.  It  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Brock,  CtniTis,  Goldwater, 
ScHWEiKER,  Bible,  Stevens,  Bucklet, 
Bellmon,  Haskell,  Thurmond,  Fannin, 
MoNTOTA,  DoMENici,  Talmadce,  and 
Bartlett. 

At  that  time,  I  did  so  for  the  reason 
that  the  original  Mansfield  amendment, 
of  which  I  had  been  a  cosponsor  and  a 
strong  supporter,  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
Colorado,  to  mean  something  different 
from  what  I  had  thought  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment.  I  believe 
Congress  intended  separate  crimes  and 
separate  sentences  for  crimes  involving 
the  use  of  a  sun.  The  court's  interpreta- 
tion of  that  section  has  caused  doubt  as 
to  Congress'  intent.  Therefore,  we  were 
in  serious  trouble,  both  In  the  aspect  of 
the  habitual-criminal  statute  and  in  the 
sentences  that  were  t)eing  imposed. 

It  was  for  that  reascoi  that  I  intro- 
duced what  was  called  the  clarifjing 
amendment. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Talmadge  amendment,  spe- 
cifically putting  back  into  tliat  amend- 
ment the  original  legislation  which  I 
had  proposed  earlier  this  year. 

The  reason  for  this,  as  has  been  stated 
on  many  occasions  on  this  floor,  is  that 
it  seems  far  sounder  to  me  to  deal  with 
the  criminal  than  just  with  the  object  of 
the  criminality,  the  gun.  Most  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  to  date — and 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  because  It  is  not  in  that 
category — have  dealt  with  registration. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  is  people  who 
are  carrying  a  firearm  while  they  com- 
mit a  felOTiy. 

It  seems  to  me  and  has  seemed  to  me 
since  the  beginning  that  if  we  arc  going 


to  deal  just  with  the  weapon  or  instru- 
mentality, we  ought  to  abolish  automo- 
biles, because  they  cause  as  much  trou- 
ble and  as  many  violations  of  the  law  as 
firearms,  and  cause  just  as  much  harm 
and  death.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  object  instead  of  the  person  using  it, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  abolish  the 
automobile. 

This  is  kind  of  silly,  but  I  think  the 
abolition  or  registering  of  guns  is  just  as 
silly,  for  the  same  reascm. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  get 
after  the  criminal,  and  not  just  the  gun. 
That  is  also  what  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do.  The  question,  then, 
is  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
Talmadge  amendment  and  mine? 

As  I  recall,  having  briefly  scanned  that 
amendment — and  I  invite  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  the  mat- 
ter— the  major  differences  are  two.  First 
of  all,  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  on  line  5,  he  uses  the  words 
"carries  a  firearm  unlawfully."  In  ours, 
we  have  not  used  the  word  "unlawfully." 
The  reason  for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
was  that  this  means  the  criminal  would 
have  to  use,  not  Just  carry  the  gun  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  many 
crimes  committed  where  the  gun  is  either 
in  the  back  of  the  car  or  it  is  hidden  un- 
der a  floor  board  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  not  actually  used  by  the  crim- 
inal. My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  happy 
to  give  me  enlightenment  on  It,  is 
whether  under  those  circumstances,  if 
the  man  Is  eventually  convicted  of  a 
crime,  he  would  also  be  convicted  of 
carrying  a  gun  unlawfully? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  that  lan- 
guage is  in  the  bill  for  a  specific  purpose. 
We  did  not  want  to  convict  someone  un- 
der this  provision  of  the  amendment,  for 
instance,  who  had  filed  a  fraudulent  in- 
come tax  return  and  was  thus  guilty  of 
a  felony,  and  was  illegally  carrying  a 
gim  at  the  same  time. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  Is  some- 
one who  unlawfully  carries  the  weapon 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  that 
threatens  life  or  property,  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  the  problem  we  are  confronted 
with  in  the  United  States  today,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  most  of  what  the  Senator  has 
been  saying,  but  let  me  ask  him  thi^ 
question,  just  to  clarify  the  rectwd:  Sup- 
pose a  man  was  carrying  a  rifle,  a  shot- 
gun, or  a  revolver  in  the  back  of  his  car 
and  committed  a  felony  by  assault  with 
a  club  or  by  some  other  mechanism. 

Would  he  then  be  involved  in  carrying 
a  gun  or  firearm  unlawfully  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  that  would  have 
no  reasonable  relationship  to  the  crime. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  I  was 
."jomewhat  concerned  about,  and  that  Is 
why  I  raised  the  question  oiiginally,  be- 
cause it  strikes  me  that  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  gun  in  the  process  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  is,  in  and  of  Itself, 
terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  criminal 
against  the  victim,  and  whether  he  Is 
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doing  it  iinlawfully  or  not,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  he  has  a  gun  there.  If 
It  is  loaded,  the  fellow  who  is  being 
accosted,  held  up,  or  whatever  it  is,  will 
be  terrorized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Criminals,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator,  almost  always  carry 
firearms  imlawfully.  They  almost  never 
carry  them  lawfully. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  if  he  did  not  have 
a  permit,  the  Senator  says  he  is  carry- 
ing it  unlawfully  and  will  be  subjected  to 
the  penalty? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
try  to  reconstruct  a  crime  which  is  very 
close  to  but  not  specifically  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
If  two  men  were  involved  in  holding  up  a 
hquor  store  and  one  of  them  had  a  fire- 
arm and  the  other  one  beat  the  owner  of 
the  liauor  store  to  death  with  a  poker, 
then  the  gun  is  a  part  of  the  crime,  even 
though  the  gun  was  not  used  in  that  par- 
ticular instance.  This  is  very  different,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  someone  who  has  a 
shotgun  or  a  rifle  in  the  back  end  of  his 
car,  is  intoxicated,  runs  over  someone, 
and  is  foimd  guilty  of  reckless  homicide 
where  the  gun  is  not  a  part  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  appreciate  the 
problem,  and  I  remember  a  discussion 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  had 
about  this  the  last  session.  I  want  to  try 
to  make  the  record  clear  that  while  it 
went  through  as  a  part  of  the  law  on  the 
Saturday  night  special  bill  that  we 
passed,  the  Senator  and  I  made  a  record 
at  that  time  to  show  that  the  amendment 
which  I  offered,  and  which  was  adopted, 
was  designed  to  apply  particularly  to 
crimes  of  violence,  not  to  embezzlement 
or  things  of  that  nature.  I  think  we  made 
a  pretty  good  record  on  it. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  here  fol- 
lows along  the  same  line,  except  that  by 
using  the  word  "imlawfully"  he  thinks 
he  has  tied  it  down  even  more,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  And  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  from  a  private 
discussion  we  had  a  moment  ago,  would 
concur  in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  difference, 
then,  between  the  Talmadge  amendment 
with  his  cosponsors  and  the  one  that  I 
have  proposed  is  in  the  sentencing. 

My  amendment  provided  for  1  to  10 
years  on  a  first  offense;  the  Talmadge 
amendment  applies  5  to  15.  On  a  second 
offense,  mine  applies  2  to  25,  and  his  10 
to  30;  so  it  is  far  more  severe. 

I  am  not  a  bit  sure  that  we  can,  in 
this  particular  format,  determine  what 
Is  or  is  not  a  proper  penalty,  but  I  am 
willing  to  go  along,  in  the  interests  of 
getting  this  done. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Talmadge  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
desire  of  my  friend  from  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Talmadge,  to  provide  for  effective 
criminal  sanctions  against  felons  using 
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firearms  and  drug  pushers.  Especially 
with  respect  to  persons  who  peddle  the 
horrible  habit  of  narcotic  addiction,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  strengthei  our  law  en- 
forcement program. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  re>pectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  amendmet  t  proposed  by 
Senator  Talmadge  which  provides  for 
mandatory  minimum  sent  nces.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  institution  of  ma  ndatory  mini- 
mum sentences  will  be  e  fective  in  de- 
terring these  crimes  or  ii  suring  proper 
punishment  for  the  gulKy.  Experience 
shows  and  logic  demonstrj  tes  that  man- 
datory sentences  in  some  cases  actually 
encourage  prosecutors  to  d  smiss  or  break 
down  charges  to  lesser  o£  enses  and  en- 
courage judges  and  juries  to  acquit  the 
guilty.  If  a  judge  or  jurr  believes  the 
mandatory  sentence  does  aot  fit  the  de- 
fendant under  the  circumstances,  ac- 
quittal will  be  a  great  ten:  ptation. 

The  second  objection  I  have  to  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  >  is  the  unfor- 
tunate restrictions  they  place  upon  the 
discretion  of  judges.  AlthoUgh,  like  other 
Americans,  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
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strongly  oppose  mandat  )ry  minimum 
sentences.  If  I  thought  ihat  this  ap- 
proach to  sentencing  helc  out  any  rea 
sonable  hope  of  curtailirg  drug  trafiBc 
and  punishing  those  who  peddle  drugs 
among  our  citizenry,  I  would  support  it. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  would 
not  only  be  an  ineffective  answer  to  the 
problem  of  serious  crim<  but  actually 
handicap  our  courts  in  ]  dealing  with 
these  crimes. 

In  addition  to  the  ifeasons  stated 
above,  I  am  also  disturbed  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  (Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  has  not  h  id  any  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  to  con  slder  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  demonstrated  gr^at  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Every  major  b|ll  dealing  with 
criminal  justice  which  I  ^an  recall  has 
been  processed  by  Senator  McClellan's 
subcommittee.  This  year,  Senator  Mc- 
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the  way  in  which  judges 

traditional   discretion   in  „, 

strongly  believe  in  presen  ing  this  flexi 
bility  built  into  our  system  of  criminal 
justice.  It  is  the  trial  judge!  not  Congress, 
which  hears  all  of  the  evi<  ence,  observes 
firsthand  the  particular  c  efendant,  and 
becomes  acquainted'  with  1  is  backgroimd 
through  the  presentencinj  report.  Man- 
datory sentences  deprive  rial  judges  of 
discretion  to  make  the  lunishment  fit 
the  crime  and  the  criminal 

While  the  Congress  caa  and  should 
establish  the  range  of  app  ropriate  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  criminai  conduct,  only 
the  court  has  the  practical  capacity  to 
express  the  precise  public  will  as  to  the 
particular,  necessarily  unforeseen  in- 
dividual case. 

The  American  Bar  Asa  jciation's  Re- 
port on  Standards  for  C^inal  Justice 
has  concluded: 

The  legislature  should  not  specify  a  man- 
datory sentence  for  any  se  itence  category 
or  for  any  particular  offense 
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Clellan's  subcommittee  is  considering 
S.  1  and  S.  1400,  proposals  ^  o  revise  and 
reform  our  entire  Federal  c;  iminal  code. 
I  consider  it  inappropriate  i  ,nd  unfortu- 
nate that  this  present  propc  sal  for  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  las  not  been 
given  1  hour  of  consideratioi  i  by  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  which  has  both  juris- 
diction and  expertise  on  th&s  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  ooncerned  as 
any  Senator  about  crime  iii  America.  I 
have  joined  my  colleagues  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan and  Senator  Hrus^a  in  intro- 
ducing S.  1,  a  comprehensive!  bill  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Federal  criminal  law.  I 
have  introduced  again  in  th  s  Congress  a 
bill  to  provide  for  speedy  tr  als  which,  if 
enacted,  would  bring  swift  £  nd  sure  jus- 
tice to  the  criminal.  I  an  anxious  to 
review  and  support  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  promises  to  ma  ke  our  com- 
munities safe  and  improve  c  ur  system  of 
criminal  justice.  Neverthele  is,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  cannot  support  misasures  such 
as  the  pending  amendment  vhich  repre- 
sent false  hopes  for  crime  control  and 
which  have  not  been  consid<  red  at  all  by 
any  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presid<  nt,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1957,  I  have  maintained  that 
the  way  to  control  crime;  committed 
with  a  firearm  is  to  punis  i  those  who 
commit  the  crime — ^not  restr  ct  the  rights 
of  honest  citizens.  | 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
achieve  that  goal.  It  provides  that  once 
a  person  is  foimd  guilty  of  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony  with  a  firei  irm,  he  may 
be  punished  for  that  crime  by  imposing 
an  additional  penalty  of  from  5  to  15 
years  in  prison.  During  ttat  term,  no 
court  could  suspend  the  sentence  im- 
posed or  grant  probation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
his  amendment.  It  has  my  full  support 
and  I  am  sure  it  has  the  si  pport  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  ;he  State  of 
Idaho. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  1  he  Senator's 
amendment  dealing  with  ilentences  for 
drug  pushers,  that  too  l^g^iiy  support.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  an  adult,  not  him- 
self an  addict,  who  pushes  hard  drugs. 
Any  adult  who  engages  in  hard  narcotics 
traffic  for  profit  should  be  punished  se- 
verely. Under  this  proposal,  a  pusher 
could  be  given  from  10  to  10  years  and 
during  the  term  of  the  sentence  imposed, 
no  probation  could  be  granted. 

It  is  time  we  made  clear  toi  the  criminal 
element  in  this  country  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  the  abuse  of  firearms  and  the  il- 
licit traffic  in  drugs  that  is  lecoming  all 
too  common  even  in  rural  i  America. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  <  istinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  in  In  producing  an 
amendment  to  S.  800,  the  or  inibus  crime 
bill. 

The  amendment  provides  for  separate 
and  additional  penalties  for  persons  who 
sell  or  manufacture  in  ex(!ess  of  one 
tenth  of  an  ounce  of  pure  morphine  or 
pure  heroin.  Addicts  and  f  rst-time  ju- 
venile offenders  are  express  y  exempted 
A  first-time   adult  offender  would  be 


sentenced  10  to  30  years  in  addition  to  the 
existing  penalties  now  provided  by  law. 
A  second-time  offender  would  receive  a 
life  sentence  with  the  right  to  parole 
after  30  years. 

The  amendment  is  tailored  to  hit  the 
organized  criminal  who  sells  or  manufac- 
tures hard  drugs  for  profit  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  The  streetpusher  addict  who 
needs  medical  and  psychiatirc  treatment 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  existing 
penalties. 

By  raising  the  stakes  for  the  hard- 
ened criminal  who  preys  on  the  addict, 
we  will  deter  those  at  the  source  of  the 
hard  drug  traffic,  whose  only  motive  is 
profit — the  courier,  the  refiner,  and  the 
wholesaler.  The  organized  criminal  will 
be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  spending 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  jail. 

Our  amendment  also  provides  for 
harsher  mandatory  penalties  for  the 
criminal  '^ho  uses  a  gun  in  conunitting 
Federal  crimes.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  must  make  it  more  costly 
for  the  criminal  to  use  firearms.  How- 
ever, the  relatively  small  number  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  indicates  that  such  penalties 
will  only  act  as  a  deterrrent  to  the  crim- 
inal use  of  firearms  when  the  States  en- 
act similar  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  badly  needs 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  the  complete 
answer,  but  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  has  broad  bipartisan  support.  I 
hope  it  soon  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

QDOBXTM     CALX 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  tlie 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amend  Sec.  405A(a)  as  follows:  strike  "ten"' 
and  insert  "7",  strtlce  "thirty"  and  insert 
"25." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  I  have  10 
minutes,  I  understand? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  will  mtroduce  what- 
ever other  amendments  need  to  be  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  increase  the  time 
available  to  talk  about  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  think  this  matter  is  altogether 
too  important  in  terms  of  the  impact  on 
the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  and  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  rush  as  rapidly  as  we  have. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  however,  that  I  have  no 
intention  or  desire  to  delay  it  beyond  a 
very  approximate  hour  this  afternoon. 
We  will  act  on  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  time  and  none  is  available. 


I  wish  to  emphasize  first  that  I  am  for 
reasoiable  mandatory  sentences.  I  have 
myself  introduced  S.  1137  a  bill  on  this 
very  same  subject  on  It,  to  Increase  pen- 
alties and  to  impose  mandatory  sen- 
tences in  narcotics  trafficking  cases,  and 
I  think  that  the  use  of  firearms  is  most 
reprehensible.  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  long  supported  strcHig 
gun  control  legislation,  which  is  the 
real  way  to  get  at  this  problem.  I  ques- 
tion seriously  whether  the  massive 
penalties,  which  could  be  written  down 
as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is 
humanitarian,  will  really  have  the  effect 
that  my  colleagues  think  it  will  have. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  dealth  penalty 
did  not  end  murders,  nor  did  life  impris- 
onment end  murders.  We  still  have 
homicides  in  New  York.  I  remember  very 
well  the  stringent  Boggs  bill  which 
passed  when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives years  ago,  and  it  did  not  end 
narcotics  peddling,  whether  by  the  push- 
er or  the  narcotics  addict. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  narrow  way  to 
look  at  the  problem  we  have.  The  prob- 
lem, in  my  judgment,  will  yield  only 
when  we  have  a  trilogy  of  remedies, 
when  we  have  adequate  remedies  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  for  those  who 
are  criminals. 

I  think  the  real  problem  is  the  fact 
that  our  courts  are  bogged  down,  and 
with  plea  bargaining,  because  if  the 
fixed  sentences  are  too  high,  there  will 
be  acquittals  and  dismissals  when  there 
should  not  be.  and  even  more  plea  bar- 
gaining than  there  is  today,  so  that  we 
may  very  well  proliferate  our  problem 
rather  than  solve  it. 

In  addition,  where  there  are  such 
fearsome  penalties  as  45  years  manda- 
tory for  a  first  offense,  we  merely  drive 
that  individual  into  a  comer  and  he 
commits  more  serious  crime  because  he 
will  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  tantamount 
to  it.  So  why  hold  back?  He  might  as  well 
go  all  out.  He  is  an  outlaw  of  society, 
anyway.  Society  is  through  with  him. 
This  is  the  history  of  penology. 

That  is  why  I  suggested  the  wisdom, 
when  we  were  dealing  with  such  laag 
mandatoi-y  sentences. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  a  bit  appalled  by 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  ai-gued,  as  it 
has  sdready  been  argued,  that  the  min- 
ute we  talk  about  penalties,  we  are  some- 
how "soft"  on  crime,  or  tai  pushers  or  on 
narcotics  addicts.  In  that  case,  where  do 
we  stop?  Do  we  want  to  diaw  and  quarter 
Uiem?  Why  stop  at  all?  What  is  the 
limit?  Why  have  any  limit  for  any  crime? 

At  one  time,  they  used  to  cut  off  a 
man's  hand  for  minor  crimes,  including 
Anglo-Saxcoi  England.  Why  not  do  it 
again,  and  have  no  restraints,  no  limits, 
no  qualifications  whatsoever?  Why  not 
30  years  instead  of  20  years?  Or  why  not 
40  years  instead  of  30  years?  Maybe  we 
will  be  heroes  if  we  say  to  our  col- 
leagues. -You  are  too  soft  on  crime;  30 
years  is  too  short.  Make  it  40  years.  50 
years — 102  years.  Even  if  the  ci-iminal 
does  not  live  that  long,  we  will  show  our 
intention  that  he  must  suffer." 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  subject  should 
not  be  approached  without  very  careful 
consideration  of  what  is  the  present  law 
and  practice  with  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem,  including  the  problem  ot   delayed 


justice — which  is  justice  frustrated. 
Hearings  should  establi^  whether  this 
could  or  could  not  be  counterproductive. 
Maybe  it  would,  maybe  it  would  not. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska cMr.  Hrvska)  tells  us  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  do  exactly  that. 
In  my  judgment,  we  should  send  this  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly overwhelming  sentiment  for 
tough  mandatory  sentences,  in  which  I 
join  with  botli  Senators  Talmadge  ai^d 
Bayh  with  respect  to  the  vei-y  kinds  of 
Clime  which  they  have  put  in  their 
amendment. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  excluded 
the  addict  is  a  most  important  change 
and  I  hope  that  that  will  be  continued 
in  anything  the  Judiciary'  Committee 
does.  I  would  propo:>e  that  we  set  a  short 
time  limit  on  the  measme,  if  sent  back  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  That  commit- 
tee, as  \X\e  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hkuska)  tells  us,  is  taking  up  this  sub- 
ject. All  of  us  have  seen  this  amendment 
for  the  first  time  today,  other  than  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  the  other  day. 

For  all  those  reascHOs.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  be  my  judgment  that  we  would  be 
very  much  better  advised  to  proceed  hi 
that  way  rather  than  to  endeavor  im- 
mediately to  legislate  on  so  awesome  a 
subject. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  my  intention  to 
move  at  an  appropriate  time  to  refer 
S.  800  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  it  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  2  weeks  from  this  date  with 
its  recommendations  to  the  Senate.  Then 
I  think  we  could  legislate  in  an  intelligent 
and  appropriate  way  on  this,  as  I  say. 
awesome  question  of  a  human  life  and 
its  fate,  even  though  it  is  the  fate  of  a 
criminal  offender. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  tlie  Senator  this 
question:  Does  the  Senator  direct  his 
motion  to  the  entire  bilJ  (S.  800) ,  which 
has  many  other  facets  and  on  which 
there  is  little  disagreement,  or  would  he 
rather  just  confine  his  motion  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well.  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  motion  to  refer 
back  so  that  we  can  get  the  chance  here, 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  to  consider 
this  caiefully.  We  cannot  make  it  any 
other  way.  The  only  other  way  would  be 
to  table  it.  I  can  do  that,  testing  the  ques- 
tion that  way.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
not  an  adequate  or  a  proper  test.  If  I 
were  unsympathetic,  that  would  be  one 
thing,  but  I  have  no  such  desue.  All  I 
say  is  that  it  is  so  awesome  a  question 
that  we  should  have  the  best  advice  we 
can  from  the  conunittee  which  is  charged 
with  the  matter.  It  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  Senator  Hruska  pleaded.  The  only 
way  that  can  be  done  is  by  sending  the 
whole  bill  back.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  a 
better  way,  I  would  like  to  do  il. 

If  I  move  to  table,  it  will  only  result 
in  the  charge  that  I  am  trying  to  klU  it. 
I  am  not.  I  have  no  such  desire.  I  will 
make  it  a  week,  if  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  accept  that — any  time  which 
would  let  some  deliberative  group  in  the 
Senate  really  pass  on  this,  match  it  with 
other  law.  and  come  back  and  tell  us  that 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  or  the  wrong 
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thing  to  do,  but  at  least  give  us  their 
views  on  It,  which  I  think  is  highly  desir- 
able, instead  of  legislating  such  a  severe 
penalty  statute  within  the  little  time 
available.  Even  if  all  Senators  were  avail- 
able, people  have  to  look  at  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  other^statutes  relate  to  it, 
what  the  practice  1^  in  the  courts,  how 
it  is  working  out. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  suggested  is 
the  proper  course,  and  I  hope  to  pursue 
that  coiu-se  as  soon  as  the  moment  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider a  week  or  2  weeks  as  a  realistic 
period  of  time  in  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  could  consider  this  matter  in 
depth  and  return  it  to  the  floor  with  any 
degree  of  utility  at  all? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  2  weeks  would  at 
least  give  us  a  pause  to  look  at  it.  I  am 
trying  to  show  good  faith,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  well  as  to 
show  some  decent  concern  for  human 
beings. 

I  think  Senator  Hughes  argued  very 
eloquently  that  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment can  have  no  limits,  if  that  is  our 
only  standard  or  judgment.  How  severe 
can  we  make  it?  We  can  be  experts  in 
conjuring  up  ways  to  make  it  even  more 
severe  than  the  authors  have  already 
made  it,  and  I  think  this  is  ill-advised 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
momentarily?  I  speak  only  for  myself. 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  is  more  than  able  to 
speak  for  himself. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  the  final  repository  of  his  motion.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest — and 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York 
does  not  care  to  imply  this— that  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  have  just 
gone  out  wUlx-nllly  and  chosen  an 
amendment  with  endless  punishments.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  here  really  sug- 
gests that.  We  are  trying  to  deter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  written  motion 
which  I  have  at  the  desk  with  reference 
to  this  bill,  which  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
direct  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

I  move  to  refer  S.  800  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  instructions  to  report  it 
back  to  the  Senate  in  two  weeks  with  the 
committee's   recommendations   thereon. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFt!lCER.    Under 
the  agreement  previously  entered  into, 
time  on  this  referral   IsllO  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  (Arkansas. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  mSself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  w(  can  terminate 
this  very  quickly  and  ha^  e  a  vote.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  wei  e  ordered. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   Pre;ident,   I  have 
made   the  argument,   essentially.  All   I 
want  is  wise  consideratior  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  wha    is  a  very  im- 
portant   measure,    for    m  hich    its    pro- 
ponents— and  I  am  very  likely  to  join 
them,    I    wish    to    emphi  .size — claim    a 
measure  of  deterrence. 

All  I  would  like  to  find  out  Is  whether 
they  can  establish  that  i  will  be  a  de- 
terrent and  what  the  otl  er  factors  are 
which  are  inhibiting  the  e  fective  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  aw  so  that  we 
have  to  lay  on  these  ex  remely  severe 
penalties,  even  for  a  first  offense. 

I  have  already  argued  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  absolutes  in  respect  of 
pimishment.  that  we  try  tc  adjudge  them 
as  himianity  and  experience  dictate  is 
appropriate  to  fit  the  crime  and  to  be 
adequate  deterrents.  I  have  already 
argued  that  not  only  del  errence  is  in- 
volved. Other  factors  are  Involved,  such 
as  cutting  off  the  supply,  treating  those 
who  are  the  customers  o '  the  pushers, 
and  so  forth. 

Second,  how  many  of  us  know  individ- 
ually— I  think  we  all  do — ( he  young  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  wild  ai  id  used  a  fire- 
arm, children  of  families  where  it  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  wo  Id  one  would 
ever  think  of?  And  just  think  of  that 
mother  and  the  famous  statement  that 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  i  )f  God,  am  I." 
When  that  child  is  put  away  for  life, 
on  a  mandatory  sentence  which  can  go 
up  to  45  years,  and  withoat  any  oppor- 
tunity whatever,  no  mattei  what  he  does, 
to  even  get  a  probation  or ;  )arole.  Society 
may  have  to  do  that.  I  im  not  trying 
to  beg  that  question.  Bu;  at  the  very 
least,  the  Senate  should  nc  t  pass  on  that 
on  a  written  motion  sent  tp  to  the  desk 
a  few  moments  before  it  Is  argued  and 
whizzed  through. 

Senators  may  say,  "Sui  e,  this  bill  is 
not  going  anywhere.  It  is  oaded  down  " 
Or  they  might  say,  "Let  t  le  other  body 
take  care  of  it,  or  we  wi  1  fix  It  up  in 
conference."  That  is  not  1  le  way  we  do 
our  work,  and  it  is  not  th<  way  to  abide 
by  the  oath  we  have  taken  to  our  people 
and  to  our  country  and  to  the  Senate. 
We  are  here  to  do  justice ,  even  to  the 
worst  felons,  and  to  rend«r  due  process 
of  law.  This  is  not  an  annil  dlistic  society. 
We  take  care  of  the  sick  and  we  take 
care  of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

I  have  not  moved  to  tabl« .  I  think  these 
are  footless  motions.  We  a  I  want  to  find 
out  more  about  this.  The  lill  is  a  desir- 
able bill  and  it  should  be  lassed.  But  in 
view  of  this  amendment,  w  lich  goes  to  a 
totally  different  subject,  we  cannot,  In 
my  judgment,  act  so  Improi  idently.  I,  like 
other  Senators  who  will  voi  e  on  the  Rec- 
ord, must  risk  the  fact  th  at  our  people 
are  humane  and  intellige  it  enough  to 
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need.  I  shall 
that  my  dis- 


want  to  stop  the  crimes  such  as  those 
involved  here.  I  do  not  1hink  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  matter  in  an  American 
way  can  justly  accuse  me  or  any  other 
Senator  who  votes  that  wis  are  soft  on 
crime.  We  are  going  to  be  t<  ugh  on  crime 
and  because  we  are  tough  on  crime  we 
are  going  to  be  thoughtful  and  prudent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  whenever 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  s  nd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  are  ready,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Prejsident,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 
be  brief. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent ., . 

tinguished  colleague,  the  jvnior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  i  nay  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amisndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  send  S.  800 
back  to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  and 
the  committee's  recommendations  within 
2  weeks.  The  Committee  on^he  Judiciary 
has  worked  long  and  hard  op  S.  800.  The 
motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  even  felate  to  the 
pending  amendment,  the  nending  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  The  ConSitteo  on  the 
Judiciary  would  not  be  under  instructions 
to  report  the  pending  amen(>nent  or  any- 
thing related  to  it  back.  Nothing  has  been 
discussed  ad  infinitum,  ad  mauseum,  as 
much  as  the  act  of  peddling  hard  drugs 
to  the  youth  of  this  country:  nothing  has 
been  discussed  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum, 
as  much  as  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  felonies.  In  re  cent  history 
we  have  seen  a  President  of  the  United 
States  shot  down,  and  we  h  ive  seen  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  shot  t  own,  and  we 
have  seen  private  citizens  sh  >t  down  with 
firearms. 

Some  people  think  the  lemedy  is  to 
outlaw  firearms.  I  think  tie  remedy  is 
to  put  the  man  who  uses  ;hem  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  in  he  peniten- 
tiary. I  thhik  the  remedy  f c  r  this  Mafia 
group  that  peddles  hard  narc  otics  and  for 
those  who  hang  around  scho  Jlhouses  and 
sell  heroin  and  morphine  to  our  youth,  is 
to  put  them  in  the  penitent  ary.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

It  is  time  to  put  up  or  shu ;  up.  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  do  something  about  nar- 
cotics, the  time  is  now  while  this  amend- 
ment is  pending  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  the  vehicle,  we  have  the  measure, 
and  we  have  the  time.  I  hopi;  the  Senate 
will  not  approve  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  ma;  need  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  :  ndiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  fl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recogn]  zed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
matter  has  been  debated  rath  er  at  length. 
I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  i  ly  colleague 
from  New  York. 

If  the  recipients  of  these  pe  nalties  were 
not  involved  In  the  most  heinous  crimes 
against  society,  the  Senator  f  i  om  Indiana 
would  be  marching  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  Senator  from  N  ew  York,  as 
is  often  the  case.  I  cannot  d  >  so  on  this 
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Issue  because  of  reasons  I  have  already 
cited  in  the  previous  debate. 

I  add  one  other  practical  aspect.  As  I 
look  aroimd  this  Chamber,  I  see  five 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  well  as  a  sixth  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  resolution  who 
previously  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  committee.  We 
know  the  workload  they  are  now  carry- 
ing and  the  degree  of  study  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  gives  almost  every 
issue  before  it. 

I  really  believe  it  is  rather  xmrealistic 
to  expect  that  this  or  any  other  measure 
could  be  sent  to  that  committee  and  come 
out  again  with  the  kind  of  careful  study 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wants  it  to 
have  in  the  2-week  time  period. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  for  a  brief  rebuttal. 

First,  I  am  not  an  amateur  in  criminal 
prosecution.  I  was  attorney  general  for 
New  York  in  1955  and  1956.  I  have  been 
a  very  active  practicing  lawyer  for  years 
and  years,  more  years  than  I  care  to 
think  about,  in  the  New  York  courts  In 
every  conceivable  kind  of  practice,  trial, 
appellate,  criminal,  civil,  and  so  forth. 
My  abhorrence  for  crime,  my  reasonable 
knowledge  of  how  prosecutions  go,  and 
what  deterrents  mean,  the  issue  of  plea 
bargaining  are  not  strangers  to  me,  nor 
is  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict 
when  they  think  the  penalty  is  too  tough 
and  they  may  let  the  accused  off  on  that 
ground.  Unreasonable  severity  can  be 
counterproductive. 

But  laying  all  that  aside,  the  fact  is 
there  are  no  absolutes  in  these  matters. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying.  Sentences  have 
to  be  matched  to  existing  conditions  to 
determine  what  should  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  busy.  When  I 
want  to  get  something  done,  I  give  it  to 
a  busy  man.  They  are  also  experienced. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  let  the  Senate 
down.  I  might  not  like  what  I  get.  They 
might  recommend  much  more  severe 
penalties.  This  is  fine.  That  is  their  duty. 

Second,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  himself  must  recognize  they  will 
have  this  amendment  before  them. 
Tlie  amendment  is  pending  and  is  on 
this  bill.  It  can  be  testified  to  before 
them.  I  fully  respect  their  sincerity  as 
they  respect  mine. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  concerns  here  have 
always  been  rooted  in  the  Constitution. 
We  must  be  against  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  everythmg  the  Constitution 
sets  out — respect  for  courts,  law,  and  the 
rights  of  any  defendant  support  this  I 
would  be  less  than  true  to  my  oath  if  I 
were  to  try  to  pass  on  a  matter  of 
this  importance  in  1  hour  or  2  hours 
of  debate  and  without  any  understanding 
of  its  real  consequences  or  in  light  of  the 
law  and  the  circumstances. 

For  those  reasons,  and  in  the  interest 
of  sheer  prudence  and  humanity  the  Sen- 
ate will  send  this  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  iiistructlons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  Senator's  motion,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  my  position  clear.  I  am  opix>sed 
to  mandatory  sentences.  I  think  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  the  judge 
of  tlie  power  to  exercise  his  intelligence 
to  judge  the  case  on  its  individual  mer- 
its. So  I  am  opposed  to  mandatory  sen- 
tences on  that  ground. 

Also,  despite  my  highest  respect  for 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  I  am  very 
sori-y  this  matter  has  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  bills  which  deal  with 
other  aspects  of  the  criminal  field.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  have  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  separate  bill 
or  should  have  been  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  some  bill  dealing  with  penalties 
for  criminal  violations. 

I  will  not  vote  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, because  the  other  bills  have  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  committed 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  immediately  with 
the  amendment  eliminated,  I  would  vote 
for  that  kind  of  motion.  Otherwise  I  just 
have  to  content  myself  with  expressing 
my  great  reluctance  for  mandatory  sen- 
tences which  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  judge  of  the  capacity  to  exercise  his 
intelligence  and  judge  each  ctise  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  merits  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  category  into  which  it 
falls. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  have 
some  time  left,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  the  motion  which  I  have  made 
amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). The  motion  to  refer  is  amendable 
by  adding  instructions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  anything  that  Members  of  this 
body  want  done.  All  I  want  is  a  pause  so 
that  we  can  think  this  thing  over.  Any- 
thing that  any  Member  of  this  body  can 
think  of  is  amenable  to  me,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  but  offering  the 
motion  which  I  did. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  nobody  would  accuse 
him  of  being  soft  on  crime.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  defeated,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  join  us — can  introduce  a  .separate 
bill,  which  can  be  referred.  But.  I  think 
the  Issue  should  be  joined. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  answer  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  caught  in  a 
trap.  There  is  no  other  way  to  chal- 
lenge this  issue  that  I  can  think  of  with- 
out taking  a  position  in  opposition  that 
woiUd  be  unfair  to  me.  I  may  very  well 
not  be  in  opposition.  That  Is  why  I  made 
the  motion.  It  Is  the  only-  way.  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 


lieve I  have  10  minutes,  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  this  amendment  and  on 
the  bill.  As  every  Senator  knows,  all  of 
It  except  this  amendment  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  2  years  by  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  by  the  Senate 
Judiclai-y  Committee.  Four  titles  of  this 
bill  were  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
both  In  an  omnibus  bill  such  as  this,  and 
separately.  Due  to  the  time  factor,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

One  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  the 
conferees  agreed  upon  the  measure,  and 
were  ready  to  file  the  report,  but  the 
House  did  not  have  a  quorum  and  had  to 
adjourn.  Consequently,  the  bill  was  not 
enacted  into  law. 

It  seems  to  me  every  Senator  knows 
what  this  amendment  contains.  It  Is  veiy 
simple.  He  is  either  for  it  or  against  It. 
There  Is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why 
the  amendment  cannot  be  voted  up  or 
down. 

If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  does  not 
want  mandatory  sentences,  they  can  vote 
the  amendment  down.  If  they  are  will- 
ing to  have  mandatory  sentences,  they 
can  vote  for  the  amendment  and  get  It 
disposed  of. 

I  see  no  reason  for  delay.  I  think  every 
Senator  has  considered  this  issue,  not 
only  on  the  fioor.  but  In  his  own  discus- 
sions and  considerations  off  the  floor,  and 
he  already  knows  whether  he  favors 
mandatory  sentences  or  does  not.  That  Is 
the  Issue.  More  time  will  not  change 
votes.  I  hope  we  will  not  refer  this  bill 
back  to  committee.  We  are  all  burdened 
with  work  today.  It  Is  not  Intended  as  a 
dilatory  tactic,  I  know,  but  it  further 
delays  action  on  a  matter  that  I  feel  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  competent  to 
express  their  judgment  on  today. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  yielding  back  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  statement,  and  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  has 
eloquently  stated  that  we  ftll  know 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  want  to  make 
criminal  sanctions  moi-e  severe  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  whether  we  favor  manda- 
toi-y  sentences  in  certain  cases  and 
whether  we  would  authorize  review  of 
sentences  applicable  to  special  danger- 
ous offenders. 

However,  I  arose  to  criticize  the 
amendment  and  the  fashion  in  which  it 
was  proposed,  it  was  because  I  did  not 
know — I  doubt  if  anyone  knows — the 
fasliion  or  the  language  in  which  these 
objectives  are  effected  in  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  Senate.  I  would 
glady  vote  for  such  a  purpose,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  support  the  language  of  an 
amendment  which  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study. 

My  objection  was  not  to  its  purpose. 
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not  to  the  idea  of  what  it  seeks  to  do,  but 
to  the  form  in  which  it  was  developed 
here  on  the  floor.  I  find  it  hard  to  endorse 
that  kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  one  further  observation. 

It  Is  not  a  good  practice  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  bills  on  the  floor  that  have  not 
been  considered  by  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill,  but  that  happens  on  al- 
most evei-y  bill  that  comes  in  to  this  body. 
If  we  are  going  to  establish  a  precedent 
here  to  refer  a  bill  back  to  committee  for 
further  consideration  of  an  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  on  the  floor  but 
not  considered  in  committee,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
expedition  of  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  establish  that  kind 
of  precedent,  this  would  be  a  good  place 
to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committees  of  the  Senate  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Senate,  and  what  the  Senate 
does  is  what  coimts.  not  what  the  com- 
mittees do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  right,  and  we 
can  vote  it  up  or  down  on  the  floor. 
That  is  what  I  suggest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  not  effective.  It  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  gesture  to  refer  a  matter  of  this 
kind  for  only  2  weeks  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  the  present  calendar. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Is  this  a  quorum  call' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  whose  thne,  Mr, 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order.  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  A  quorum  call  is  in  progress.  The 
clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 
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0  -dered. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
quires  unanimous  consent 
cause  the  yeas  and  nays 
dered. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  withidraw 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldER. 
objection?  The  Chair  hear 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The     PRESIDING     __ 
Helms).  The  question  is  oi 
the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment.  On  this 
and  nays  have  been 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that  the  Senator  from 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator      from 
Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leav< 
ate  on  official  business. 

The     Senator     from 
Fannin)  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  ArlzoiA 
water)  and  the  Senator 
Saxbb)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was 
nays  76,  as  follows: 
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Cook 
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Domenlcl 
Dominick 
Eagletoa 


NATS— 76 
Pong 
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Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McCIellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
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NOT  VOTING— e 


Brooke 
Eastland 


Fannin 
Goldwater 


So  the  motion  to  table  th ;  Talmadge- 
Bayh  amendment  was  reject*  id. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pr*ident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidei*,  I  ask  for  a 


April 
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to  do  so  be- 
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none,  and  it 


,  I  move 
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that  the 
setts  (Mr. 
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(Mr. 
committee 
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1  Ohio  (Mr, 
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The     PRESIDING     OFpicER. 
amendment    will    be   divldea   into 
parts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presideni  I  have  the 
floor.  Will  the  Chair  state  th  s  particular 
point  of  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIciR.  TiUe  V 
and  title  VI. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     "Title    V-f-Additional 
Sentences  for  Commission  <if  a  Felony 
With  Use  of  Firearm."  "Title  VI— Con 
trolled  Substances  Act  Amer  dments." 

They  are  to  be  voted  on  separately, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  b*  sen  ordered 


be  applied? 


to  come  on 


title  V 
Is  that 


How  would  the  yeas  and  nays ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ',.  There  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  eac  ti  title 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  flrst  vote 
title  V? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Sen 
ator  is  correct 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  I  understand 
has  been  amended  or  revised, 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Title  V 
has  been  modified. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  it  permlss  ble  to  have 
the  title  of  the  amendment  read  before 
we  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEi.  Yes.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  it  lead? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wish  to  h  ive  a  read 
ing  of  the  section  before  thelvote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^,.  The  clerk 
will  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  immediately  preceding  line  5 
Insert  the  following  new  titles: 

"TITLE  V— ADDmONAL  SENTENCES  FOR 
COMMISSION  OF  A  FELONTZ 
OF  FIREARM 


3,  1973 


Sec.  501.  Subsection  (c)  of  sArtlon  924  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Coqe,  is  aaiencl- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(c)(1)  Whoever— 

"  "(A)  uses  a  firearm  to  comm  t  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  pn  a  co«irt  of 
the  United  States,  or 

"  '(B)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully 
the  commission  of  any  felony  wfilch 
ens  life  or  property  for  which 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
may.  In  addition  to  the  punlshm  >nt 
for  the  commission  of  such  fel  >ny, 
tenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonn  ent 
less    than   five   years   or   more    ;h 
years.  In  any  case  in  which  sued 
sentence  is  not  imposed,  the  coui  t 
in  writing  its  reasons  for  so  d  fciding 
imposition  or  execution  of  sucli 
sentence  If  imposed  shall  not 
nor  probation  granted. 

•"(2)    Whoever,    after   having 
vlcted   of   any   such   felony   while 
or  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm 
in  paragraph   (1)  of  this  subsection 
again  convicted  of  a  second  or 
offense  involving  the  conunissior 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted 
of  the  United  States  while  so 
lawfully  carrying  a  firearm   as 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  in  addition 
ishment  provided  for  the  commi^lon 
felony,  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
ment  for  not  less  than  ten  or 
thirty  years.  The  Imposition  or 
such  additional  sentence  shall 
pended  and  probation  shall  not 

"  '(3)  In  no  case  shall  any  additional 
of  imprisonment  imposed  pursv  ant 
subsection  run  concurrently  w 
of  imprisonment  imposed  for  the 
of  any  such  felony. 

"  '(4)  A  conviction  shown  on  c^bvct  or  col-- 
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lateral  review  to  be  invalid,  or  for  which  the 
defendant  has  been  pardoned  on  the  ground 
of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  502a.  "Subsection  (e)  of  section  3575 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 

(3)  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  (as  de- 
fined in  section  921(a)(3)  of  this  title)  to 
commit  such  felony,  or  unlawfully  carried  a 
firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921(a)(3)  of 
this  title)  during  the  commission  of  such 
felony." 

(g)  Section  3575  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  altering,  modifying,  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  924  of  this  title,  or  as 
affecting  the  applicabUity  of  such  provisions 
to  any  defendant  sentenced  pursuant  to  this 
section". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Ml".  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


(No.  79  Leg] 
YEAS— 81 


Aiken 

Pong 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Baker 

Gravel 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Beau 

Hansen 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Helms 

Biden 

Hollings 

Brock 

Hruska 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Cannon 

Long 

Chiles 

Magnu.son 

Church 

Mansfield 

Cook 

Mathias 

Cotton 

McCIellan 

Cranston 

McClure 

Curtis 

McGee 

Dole 

McGovern 

Domenici 

Mclntyre 

Dominick 

Mondale 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Young 


NAYS— 12 

Abourezk 
Case 
Clark 
Ervin 

Hart 

Hathaway 
Hughes 
Javits 

Kennedy 
Metcalf 
Stevenson 
WiUiams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Brooke 

Eastland 
Fannin 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Saxbe 

Stennis 

So  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Talmadce's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  all  votes  from 
now  on  the  time  limit  be  reduced  from 
15  to  10  minutes.  I  understand  there  will 
be  two  more  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mi-.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Chiirch 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 


Aboure/k 
Aiken 
Clark 
Ervin 


I  No.  80  Leg] 
TEAS — 81 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCIellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
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Hatfield 
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Hruska 
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Pastore 
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Pell 
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Goldwater  Stennis 

Muskie 

Saxbe 


Hu:-;hes 
Kennedy 
Metcalf 
Stevenson 


Brooke 

Eastland 

Fannin 

So  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Talmadce's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  72. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  ameiidment  be  dlsiDensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  v.ill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52  following  line  26,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  529.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  honorary  award  for  the  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  by  public  safety  officers. 
The  award  shall  be  known  as  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Public  Safety  Serv- 
ice. Each  award  shall  be  suitably  inscribed 
and  an  appropriate  citation  shall  accompany 
each  award. 

<b)  The  President's  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Public  Safety  Service  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  public  safety  offi- 
cers for  extraordinary  valor  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  for  exceptional  contribution  to  the 
field  of  public  safety. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  President  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  award  shall  be  tendered. 
In  performing  this  function,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  seek  and  review  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  local  government  officials,  and 
shall  decide  which  of  them,  If  any.  warrant 
presentation  to  the  President.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  President  the 
names  of  those  persons  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  merit  the  award,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor.  RecipienUs 
of  the  award  shall  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(d)  There  shall  not  be  awarded  in  any 
one  calendar  year  in  excess  of  twelve  sucii 
awards. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorl;2ed 
and  directed  to  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  to 
S.  800,  title  III,  is  a  revised  version  of 
S.  187,  my  bill  to  establish  law  enforce- 
ment awards.  My  amendment  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  the  President's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Public  Safety  Service, 
and  it  calls  for  a  maximum  of  12  such 
honorary  awards  to  be  presented  an- 
nually by  the  President  for  outstanding 
service  and  extraordinary  valor  in  the 
field  of  public  safety  by  public  safety 
officers,  as  defined  in  S.  800.  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  such  recognition  Is  long  over- 
due for  our  public  safety  oflBcers  who 
each  day  risk  their  safety  on  our  be- 
half. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Attorney 
General,  after  reviewing  recommenda- 
tions by  Government  ofBcials,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  President  in  his  selection  of 
recipients  of  the  award,  with  the  Presi- 
dent making  the  final  choices.  This  pro- 
cedure allows  Government  ofQclals  at  all 
levels  to  participate  In  this  program  of 
proper  recognition  of  our  public  safety 
representatives. 

During  floor  deliberations  on  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1970.  the  Senate  Incorporated 
without  objection  my  blU  to  establish 
the  President's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Law  Enforcement  Service,  but  the 
amendment  was  subsequently  deleted  by 
the  conference.  My  present  amendment 
has  been  appropriately  redrafted  to  In- 
clude all  public  safety  oflBcers,  as  defined 
in  S.  800.  and  it  is,  therefore,  germane  to 
S.  800.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
reported  on  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  establish  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  urged  its  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration.  I  have  the  letter  from 
Attorney  General  Klelndienst  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dated  Au- 
gust 26.  1970,  and  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OmCE  OP  THE 

Deputt  Attobnet  Gensral, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26. 1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  VJS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaibman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  S.  4193,  "To  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  DlstUigulshed  Law  Enforce- 
ment Service." 

This  bin  establishes  an  honorary  award 
program  to  recognize  outstanding  service  by 
State,  county  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. A  m.axlmum  of  twelve  awards  annually 
win  be  presented  by  the  President  for  extraor- 
dinary valor  in  the  line  of  duty  or  for  ex- 
ceptional contribution  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  The  Attorney  General  will  ad- 
vise and  assist  in  the  President's  selection 
of  award  recipients  by  reviewing  recom- 
mendations made  by  State,  county  and  local 
officials.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  award 
program  will  be  listed  In  the  annual  budget 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  legislation  will  serve  as  an  affirmative, 
public  declaration  by  the  Congress  which  en- 
acts it,  and  the  President  who  approves  It. 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  American  people 
hold  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  Its  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that    there    Is   no  objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  criteria  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  public  safety  em- 
ployment. These  employment  demands 
are  illustrated  by  an  excerpt  from  a 
Brookings  Institution  publication  en- 
titled "Upgrading  the  American  Police." 
by  Charles  B.  Saunders.  Jr.  While  these 
demands  apply  to  policemen  in  this  ex- 


cerpt, they  have  broader  ipplication  to 
all  officers  of  public  safety,  i  nd  they  illus 
trate  some  of  the  standai  ds  by  which 
the  award  provided  by  m;'  amendment 
may  be  granted.  I  ask  uninlmous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectloi},  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Upgrading  the  America^  Police 
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On  the  basis  of  extensive  field 
the    scholars    concluded   that 
must 

(1)  endure  long  periods  of 
routine  patrol  yet  react  quickl] 
stantaneously)  and  effectively  tc 
uations  observed  on  the  street  oj 
sued  by  the  radio  dispatcher 
same  way  that  a  combat  pilot 
interception  or  a  target  opp 

(2)  gain  knowledge  of  his 
only  of  its  physical  charact... 
of  Its  normal  routine  of  events 
behavior  patterns  of  Its  reside^ 

(3)  exhibit  initiative,  proble^ 
paclty,  effective  judgment,  and 
In  coping  with  the  numerous  c 
tions  he  Is  called  upon  to  face, 
disturbance,  a  potential  suicide 
progress,   an  accident,  or  a 
officers  themselves  clearly 
qulrement  and  refer  to  it  as  ' 
sense." 

(4)  make  prompt  and  __ 
sometimes  in  life  and  death  _. 
be  able  to  size  up  a  situation 
take  appropriate  action. 

(5)  demonstrate  mature  ju 
deciding  whether  an  arrest  is   , 
the  circumstances  or  a  warning 
or  in  facing  a  situation  wher« 
force  may  be  needed. 

(6)  demonstrate  critical  . 
cerning  signs  of  out-of-the  _ 
tions  or  circumstances  which 
ble  or  a  crime  in  progress. 

(7)  exhibit    a    number    of    . 
chomotor  skills,  such  as  driving 
normal  and  emergency  situations 
weapon  accurately  under 
conditions,  maintaining  agility 
and  strength,  and  showing  fa^ 
defense  and  apprehension,  as 
person   Into  custody  with   a 
force. 

(8)  adequately  perform   the 
tlon  and  record-keeping  functloj  s 
including  oral  reports,  preparatl  >n 
case  reports,  and  completion  of 
tal  and  court  forms. 

(9)  have  the  faculty  to  act 
extremely  divergent  interpersonal 
A  police  officer  constantly  cor 
who  are  acting  in  violation  of 
ing  from  cin-few  violators  to  _ 
constantly  confronted  by  people 
trouble  or  who  are  victims  of  cr 
his  dealings  with  criminals,  he 
with  para-crjpiinals.  Informers, 
on  the  bordw  of  criminal  bebav 
also  be  "alley-wise.")  At  the 
must  relate  to  the  people  on  his 
nessmen,  residents,  school  officftls 
etc.  His  interpersonal  relations 
up  and  down  a  continuum  defin^ 
llness  and  persuasion  on  one 
firmness  and  force  at  the  other. 

(10)  endure    verbal    and    . 
from  citizens  and  offenders  (as  . 
a  person  under  arrest  or  facing 
day-out   race   prejudice)    while 
necessary   force   in   the   perform  i 
function. 

(11)  exhibit   a  professional 
presence  said  a  self-confident 
conduct   when   dealing    with 
public,  and  the  courts. 

(12)  be  capable  of  restoring 
to  social   groups,   e.g.,  restoring 
family    fight,    in    a 
neighbors,  or  in  a  clash  between 
groups. 

(13)  be  skillful  in  questioning 
offenders,  victims,  and  witnesses 

(14)  take  charge  of  situations, 
or  accident  scene,  yet  not  undfily 
participants  or  bystanders. 

(15)  be   flexible   enough   to 
loose  supervision  in  most  of 
patrol  activities   (either  alone 
a  two-man  team)  and  also  und^ 
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supervision  of  superiors  in  situations  where 
large  numbers  of  officers  are  required.' 

(16)  tolerate  stress  in  a  multitude  of 
forms,  such  as  meeting  the  violent  behavior 
of  a  mob,  arousing  people  in  a  burning  build- 
ing, coping  with  the  pressures  of  a  high- 
speed chase  or  a  weapon  being  fired  at  him, 
or  dealing  with  a  woman  bearing  a  child. 

(17)  exhibit  personal  courage  in  the  face 
of  dangerous  situations  which  may  result  in 
serious  injury  or  death. 

(18)  maintain  objectivity  while  dealing 
with  a  host  of  "special  interest"  groups, 
ranging  from  relatives  of  offenders  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

(19)  maintain  a  balanced  perspective  in 
the  face  of  constant  exposure  to  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature. 

(20)  exhibit  a  high  level  of  personal  integ- 
rity and  ethical  conduct,  e.g.,  refrain  from 
accepting  bribes  or  "favors,"  provide  impar- 
tial law  enfctfcement,  etc." 

These  behavioral  requirements  are  basic  to 
the  job  of  a  patrolman,  regardless  of  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  community  in  which  he 
works.  If  competent  performance  of  the  law 
enforcement  task  is  expected,  these  attri- 
butes should  characterize  every  member  of 
the  force,  from  the  newest  recruit  to  the  old- 
est veteran.  They  should  be  standard  equip- 
ment for  any  man  in  uniform,  whether  he 
patrols  a  sleepy  rural  street,  a  congested 
business  district,  or  a  ghetto  alley. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  for  a  positive  rec- 
ognition of  the  valuable  service  which 
public  safety  officers  render  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation.  Their  routine  duties 
expose  them  to  extreme  danger  and  re- 
quire significant  personal  sacrifice  to  the 
extent  that  national  public  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  issuance  of  honorary 
awards  as  provided  by  my  amendment  is 
necessary  and  justified. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  a  crime  bill  in  1970. 1 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  The  amendment  would  create 
the  Px-esidents  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Safety  Service.  No  expense  is  in- 
volved and  the  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General.  We  have 
not  had  a  hearing  on  it,  but  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  bill  is  being 
passed  again  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  accepted  and  became 
part  of  a  crime  bill  passed  in  1970. 1  know 
of  no  objection  to  it.  I  would  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  not  controversial.  It 
provides  for  a  medal  for  distinguished 
public  safety  service.  I  am  sui-e  no  one 
objects  to  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wants  to  discuss  the  matter,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


"Melany  E.  Baehr,  John  E.  Piircon.  and 
Ernest  C.  Proemel.  "Psychological  Assessment 
of  Patrolman  Qualification  in  Relation  to 
Field  Performance,"  Preliminary  Report  to 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  De- 
partment of  Justice  (processed,  1988) ,  pp. 
II-3  to  II-5.  The  project  was  conducted 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  a  grant  to  the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agi'eed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  have  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pi-ocedures  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  800.  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1973.  This  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  would  assist  the  vari- 
ous States  in  aiding  the  innocent  victims 
of  violent  crimes. 

Crime  lias  created  an  atmosphere  of 
unparalleled  fear  among  this  Nation's 
citizenry.  In  1969,  a  survey  taken  in  a 
major  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard  indi- 
cated that  between  30  and  43  percent  of 
the  people  lived  in  fear  of  being  the  vic- 
tim of  a  street  crime  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  high-crime  districts  of 
the  city.  60  percent  of  the  residents  con- 
sidered it  likely  that  they  would  be  vic- 
timized by  a  criminal  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

FBI  crime  statistics  suggest  that  the 
public's  fears  about  crime  are  well 
founded.  They  disclose  not  only  that  a 
staggering  volume  of  crime  is  committed 
in  this  country  each  year,  but  also  that 
the  volume  of  crime  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

The  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  vio- 
lent crime  in  New  Jersey  in  particular  is 
mcreasing  at  an  enormous  rate.  There 
wasa  12-percent  increase  in  crime  from 
1970  to  1971  and  a  56-percent  increase 
from  1967  to  1971.  Violent  crimes  rose 
disproportionately — 28  percent  from  1970 
to  1971,  and  constituted  12  percent  of  the 
total  crime  index  reported  for  1971. 

We  must  take  steps  to  bring  a  halt 
to  crime  itself.  We  have  taken  action, 
and  one  particularly  noteworthy  example 
is  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  which  S.  800  is 
an  amendment.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
law  enforcement  officers  and  other  in- 
nocent victims  continue  to  suffer  injury 
at  the  hands  of  criminals,  society  ought 
also  to  take  steps  to  make  them  whole. 

S.  800  would  establish  a  nationwide, 
federallj'  subsidized  program  of  life  and 
dismemberment  insurance  for  public 
safety  officers.  Because  of  the  obvious 
hazards  of  their  profession  many  police- 
men, firemen,  correctional  officers,  et 
ceteria,  either  have  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing insurance  or  find  it  to  be  unusually 
expensive.  Since  they  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  sacrifice  they 
make  for  society,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
me  that  we  should  put  them  back  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  members  of 
society. 

Along  these  same  lines.  S.  800  would 
pi-ovide  a  lump  sum  death  benefit  to  the 
dependent  sui-vivors  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers when  the  officer  has  been  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

S.  800  would  also  establish  a  program  to 
compensate  the  Innocent  man  or  woman 


on  Uie  street  who  is  the  victim  of  a 
violent  crime.  Several  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  al- 
ready- established  programs  to  compen- 
sate innocent  victims  of  crimes,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  will 
allow  the  Federal  (joveriunent  to  assume 
most  of  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

Finally.  S.  800  would  extend  antitrust 
type  remedies  to  the  victims  of  racket- 
eers. The  United  States  itself  would  be 
permitted  to  sue  for  actual  damages  when 
it  is  injured  in  its  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  and  the 
United  States  would  also  be  allowed  to 
intervene  in  private  suits  of  public  im- 
portance. 

The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  em- 
bodies the  recognition  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  compensation  to  our 
public  safety  officers  and  other  innocent 
victims  who  are  killed  or  seriously  in- 
jured by  criminals,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider passage  of  the  Omnibus  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  of  1973  to  be  of  the  utmost 
priority  in  this  Nation's  fight  against 
crime.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
legislation  incorporates  the  Public  Safety 
Officers'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act, 
which  I  have  voted  for  previously  when 
they  passed  the  Senate. 

No  element  is  more  significant  than 
the  human  one — our  policemen  and  fire- 
men— in  protecting  the  public  safety  and 
reducing  crime.  Unfortimately,  the  dan- 
ger inherent  to  their  jobs  too  often  leaves 
them  and  their  families  facing  severe 
financial  hardship. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
alarmmg  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  of  policemen  and  firemen  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  following  table  from 
the  1970  Uniform  Crime  Report  illus- 
trates starkly  the  risks  our  police  officers 
take: 

Number  killed 

1961  -. . 37 

1962 48 

1963    55 

1964    57 

1965    53 

1966    57 

1967 76 

1968    '  64 

1969 86 

1970 100 

1971 126 

1972    112 

In  1970  there  were  115  firefighters 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  in  1971 
there  were  106  deaths. 

Injuries  increa.sed  nationally  from  18 
per  100  policemen  in  1970  to  18.7  per 
100  in  1971.  Injuries  among  firemen 
increased  from  38  per  100  in  1970  to 
39.6  per  100  in  1971. 

By  providing  increased  financial  se- 
curity tlu-ough  death  benefits  to  an  offi- 
cer's survii-ing  family  and  by  providing  a 
program  of  basic  gi'oup  life  insurance, 
we  cannot  only  improve  the  morale  of 
our  public  safety  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  we  can  also  greatly  enhance  our 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
public  safety  persomiel. 

At  the  present  time,  an  officer's  family 
i.s  often  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a 
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community  after  his  death.  While  these 
efforts  are  commendable,  I  do  not  think 
that  those  men  who  preserve  our  public 
safety  should  have  to  depend  on  those 
who  are  public  spirited  to  be  sure  that 
their  children  get  an  education  or  their 
widows  can  pay  the  mortgage. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  for  a  $50,000 
payment  to  the  dependent  survivors  of 
policemen,  firefighters,  corrections  offi- 
cers, and  other  public  safety  personnel 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  I  also 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
program  of  group  life,  accidental  death, 
and  dismemberment  insurance  for  State 
and  local  police,  firefighters,  corrections 
guards,  and  court  officers,  patterned 
after  that  available  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Because  of  the  hazards  of  their  jobs, 
life  insurance  is  either  imavailable  or 
prohibitively  expensive  for  these  public 
safety  officers.  I  think  it  is  a  Federal 
obligation,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  social 
aims  of  improved  safety  and  reduced 
crime,  to  provide  the  means  for  such 
officers  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  against  death  and  disability — 
whether  on  or  off  the  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MosKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  81  Leg.] 

TEAS— 93 

Abourezk 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Aiken 

Curtla 

Javits 

Allen 

Dole 

Johnston 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Bartlett 
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McCleUan 
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Bible 

Oriffln 

McOee 
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Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Buckley 

Hart 
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BuTdlck 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Byrd. 

Haskell 

Moss 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hathaway 

Nunn 

Cannon 

Helms 

Packwood 

Case 

Boilings 

Pastore 

Cbllefl 

Hniska 

Pearson 

Cburch 

Huddleston 

Pell 
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Hughes 

Percy 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 
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Inouye 

Bandolpb 
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Both 
Sax  be 
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Scott,  Pa. 
Scott.  Va. 
Sparkman 
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Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Tahnadge 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 1 
MetcaU 


NOT 

Fannin 
Goldwater 


VOTING  -6 


So  the  bill  (S.  800)  wa 
lows: 

S.  800 
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an  1 


An  act  to  amend  the 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
vide  for  the  compensatloc 
tlms  of  violent  crime  In 
to  make  grants  to  the 
ment  of  such  compensati  an 
an  Insurance  program 
to  dependent  survivors  of 
fleers;    to    strengthen 
available  to  victims  of 
Ity  and  theft;  and  for 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in  Congress   assen 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Act  of  1973". 
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STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that  ( 
crease  in  crimes  of  violence 
tivlty,  and  theft;    (2)    the 
crimes  increases  the  chance 
coming  a  victim  of  such  crlt  le 
creasing  basis  crimes  of  violence 
directed   at  public   safety 
perpetrators    of    crimes    of 
identified,   apprehended, 
often   not    financially    responsible 
victims  of  crimes  of  vlolenc« 
Ing   dependents,   are  often 
able  to  bear  the  consequeni 
the  victims  of  crimes  of 
and  theft  could,  with  strengihened 
edles,    often   help    themselips 
financial  consequences  of 

It  is,  therefore,  the 
to  commit  the  United 
al  obligation  to  assist  the 
of  violent  crime  or  their 
ents  within  the   area  prln^rlly 
responsibility    to    bear 
losses  and  to  assist  the 
within  the  area  primarily 
slbility;    to   establish    insurance 
benefit  programs  for  public 
their  surviving  dependents; 
en  the  civil  remedies  avall^le 
racketeering  activity  and  tl  eft 
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DECLAKATION  OF 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  declared 
gress  In  this  title  to  promot ! 
fare  by  establishing  a  mean  3 
financial  needs  of  the  Inn  >cent 
violent  crime  or  their  survl  vlng 
and  Intervenors  acting  to 
mission  of  crime  or  to  assist 
Blon  of  suspected  criminals 
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Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus 
Safe    Streets   Act   of    1968, 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesijgnatlng  8ectlon4451 
respectively,  as  sections  421 

(2)  redesignating  sectlonajSOl 
respectively,  as  sections  650 

(3)  redesignating  parts 
title  I,  respectively,  as    paifB 
of  title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  t]|e 
parts: 
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through  465, 
through  425; 

through  622, 
through  671; 
O,  H,  and  I  of 
I,  J,  K,  and  L 

part  E  of  title  I, 
following  new 


"Part  F— Federai,  ( 

TIMS  OF  Violent 


COMPENSA  nON  FOB  VlC- 
C  IIME 


"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  450.  As  used  In  this  pai  t — 

"(1)  'Board'  means  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Board  establish  id  by  this  part; 

"(2)  'Chairman'  means  th<i  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  part; 

"(3)  'child'  Includes  a  stepc  illd,  an  adopt- 
ed child,  and  an  Illegitimate  cl  illd; 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  wrlti  en  request  to 
the  Board  for  compensation  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  intervener,  a  rictim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  depen  lents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  litervenor,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  i  ayment  by  the 
Board  for  net  losses  or  pecu  ilary  losses  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  intervener,  a  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them; 

"(7)  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)  a  surviving  spouse; 

"(B)  an  individual  who  Is  i ,  dependent  of 
the  deceased  victim  or  Interve  lor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.    .52);  or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  child  of  the  deceased 
Intervener  or  victim; 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue 
financial  strain  experienced  l»y  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dej  endents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  un- 
der this  part,  disregarding  ownership  of — 

"(A)  a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  household  Iten  s  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment;  and 

"(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  In  excess 
of  one  year's  gross  income  or  $  [0,000  In  value, 
whichever  is  less; 

"(9)  'gross  losses'  means  all  damages,  in- 
cluding pain  and  suffering  and  Including 
property  losses.  Incurred  by  an  intervener  or 
victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proximate 
cause  is  an  act,  omission,  or  possession  enu- 
merated in  section  456  of  this  part,  or  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (B)  of  sibsectlon  (18) 
of  this  section; 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  pei  son  who  is  en- 
titled by  common  law  or  legsl  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  pjerson  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  a  minor  or  Incompetent  In- 
tervener or  victim,  or  svirvivlng  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  thei  i; 

"(U)  'intervener'  means  i  person  who 
gees  to  the  aid  of  another  aid  is  killed  or 
injured  while  acting  not  rec  tlessly  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  or  reason  ably  suspected 
commission  of  a  crime  enumei  ated  in  section 
456  of  this  part,  or  while  acting  not  reck- 
lessly to  apprehend  a  person  i  easonably  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  such  a  crime; 

"  (12)  'liquid  assets'  Includei  cash  on  hand, 
savings  accounts,  checking  accounts,  certif- 
icates of  deposit,  stocks,  bond)  i,  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  le  readily  con- 
verted into  cash; 

"(13)  'member'  means  a  member  of  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensatiet  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  part; 

"(14)  'minor'  means  an  unjnArrled  person 
who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 

"(15)  'net  losses'  means  gioss  losses,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  suffering,  th  it  are  not  oth- 
erwise recovered  or  recoverable  — 

"(A)  under  Insurance  piograms  man- 
dated by  law; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  govemnent  for  a  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  otherwli  e  compensable 
under  this  part; 
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"(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  is  the  insured  or  beneficiary:  or 

"(D)  by  ether  public  or  private  means; 

"(16)  'pecuniary  losses'  means  net  losses 
which  cover — 

"(A)  for  personal  Injury — 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  stnd  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

"(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  disability  resulting  from  the  personal  in- 
jury at  a  rate  net  to  exceed  $150  per  week; 
and 

"(4)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  children  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  child  per  week,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of 
children; 

"(B)  for  death— 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses; 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or 
dependents  of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  as  a  pecuniary  loss  for  personal 
Injury,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  de- 
pendency would  have  existed  but  for  the 
death  of  the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $150  per  week  for  all  dependents; 
and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  Injury,  which 
are  Incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children, 
enabling  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim 
to  engage  In  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  child,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  number 
of  children; 

"(17)  'personal  Injury'  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim'  means  a  person  who  Is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  injury  wher«  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
Injury  is — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456  of 
this  part:  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  Inter- 
venor  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion or  reasonably  suspected  commission  of 
a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456  of  this  part 
or  In  attempting  to  apprehend  a  person  rea- 
sonably suspected  of  having  committed  such 
a  crime. 

"BOARD 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board.  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  for  at  least  eight  years,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  en- 
gage in  any  otlier  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that 

(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terrn 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 


"(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(g)  the  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative may  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers  In 
any  place. 

"ADMIN  ISTRATION 

"Sec.  452.  The  Board  is  authorized  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions  under  this  part  to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Counsel 
and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
sions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Cede,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals; 

"(3)  promulgate  such  niles  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part; 

"(4)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies 
developing  or  carrying  out  policies  or  pro- 
grams related  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(5)  request  and  use  the  services,  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  Information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  of 
Federal  agencies  and  those  of  State  and 
local  public  agencies  and  private  Institu- 
tions, with  or  without  reimbursement  there- 
for; 

"(6)  enter  into  and  perform,  without  re- 
gard to  section  529  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  Its  functions 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

"(7)  request  and  use  such  information, 
data,  and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require 
and  as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  oth- 
er law; 

"(8)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  its  functions  under  this  part  with  or 
without  reimbursement  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  delegate  and  au- 
thorize the  redelegatlon  of  any  of  Its  powers 
under  this  part; 

"(9)  request  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  (including  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics)  available  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Board  in 
the  performance  of  Its  functions; 

"(10)  pay  all  expenses  of  the  Board.  Ui- 
eluding  all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  the  Board  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  Incurred  by  the  memlsers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  its  order.s  en 
the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  de- 
signate; and 

"(11)  establish  a  prog^ram  to  assure  ex- 
tensive and  continuing  publicity  for  the 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  under 
this  part.  Including  information  on  the  right 
to  file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  and 
procedures  to  be  utilized  incident  thereto. 

"COMPENSATION 

'Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Board  shall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  injury 
of  an  intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  en  behalf 
of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  inter- 
venor or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  I  hem. 


"(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  part — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  inter- 
vener or  his  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, by  computing  the  net  losses  of  the 
claimant:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents,  by 
computing  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(c)  Tlie  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  the  ex- 
tent it  is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of  fu- 
ture earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the  vic- 
tim for  ninety  days  or  more,  or  child  care 
payments,  in  the  form  of  periodic  payments 
during  the  protracted  period  of  such  less  of 
earnings,  support  or  payments,  or  ten  years, 
whichever  Is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
held  in  al>eyance  until  such  time  as  the  vic- 
tim or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
has  exhausted  his  liquid  assets. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Beard  determines, 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim, 
that  such  claim  is  one  with  respect  to  which 
an  order  of  compensation  will  probably  be 
made,  the  Board  may  order  emergency  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final 
action  on  the  claim. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amovint  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 

"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emergency 
compensation  ordered  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  final  order  for  compensation,  or  if  there 
is  no  order  for  compensation  made,  the 
recipient  of  any  such  emergency  compensa- 
tion shall  be  liable  for  the  repayment  of 
such  compensation.  The  Board  may  waive 
all  or  part  of  such  repayment. 

"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attach- 
ment. 

"(g)  The  availability  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages 
from  any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for 
the  injury  or  death,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  part  — 

"(1)  in  the  event  an  intervenor.  a  victim, 
or  the  sur\iving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  who  has  a  right  to  file  a  claim 
under  this  part,  should  first  recover  damages 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act. 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  such  damages  shall  be  first 
used  to  offset  gross  losses  that  do  not  qualify 
as  net  or  pecuniary  losses:  and 

"(2)  in  the  event  an  intervenor.  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  compensation  uiidet 
this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damages 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act. 
omission,  or  possession  that  gave  rise  to  com- 
pensation under  this  part,  the  Board  shall  Ije 
reimbursed  for  any  compensation  previously 
paid  to  the  sr,nie  extent  compensation  would 
have  been  reduced  had  recovery  preceded 
compensation  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

•■(h)  The  Board  may  reconsider  a  claim  at 
any  time  and  modify  or  rescind  previous  or- 
ders for  compensation  based  upon  a  change 
in  financial  circumstances  of  a  victim  or  one 
or  more  of  his  surviving  dependents  that 
eliminates  financial  stress. 

"limitations 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
imder  this  part  shall  lie  allowed  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
such  a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress 
from  pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act, 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  was  the  proximate  cau.se. 

"(b)   No    order    for    compensation    under 
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this  part  shall  b«  made  unless  the  claim  has 
been  made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  act,  ommlsslon.  or  possession  resulting  in 
the  Injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds 
that  the  failure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good 
cause. 

"(c)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
tervenor  victim,  or  the  surviving  dependent 
or  dep^dents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
mlnlmimi  pecuniary  or  net  loss  of  $100  or 
an  amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or 
support,  whichever  is  less,  has  been  Incurred. 

"(d)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under 
this  part  was  reported  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
Its  occurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  failure  to  report  was  Justified  by  good 
cause. 

"(e)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  surviving 
dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  result  of 
any  one  act,  omission,  or  possession,  or  re- 
lated series  of  such  acts,  omissions  or  pos- 
sessions, giving  rise  to  a  claim  shall  be  In 
excess  of  $50,000,  Including  lump-sum  and 
periodic  payments. 

"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  Incident 
to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  proportionately  reduce, 
deny,  or  withdraw  any  order  for  compensa- 
tion under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Board,  In  determining  whether 
to  order  compensation  or  the  amount  of 
the  compensation,  shall  consider  the  be- 
havior of  the  claimant  and  whether,  be- 
cause of  provocation  or  otherwise,  he  bears 
any  share  of  responsibility  for  the  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  that  gave  rise  to  the  claim 
for  compensation  and — 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  the  claimant  In  accord- 
ance with  its  assessment  of  the  degree  of 
such  responsibility  attributable  to  the  claim- 
ant, or 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shaU  be  denied 
compensation. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or 
possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation, to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice. 
a  member  of  the  family  or  household  of 
either  of  them,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  maintaining  continuing  unlawful 
sexual  relations  with  either  of  them. 
"procedures 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
part  filed  by  an  Intervenor,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them,  or  a  guardian  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

"(b)   The  Board— 

"(  U  may  subpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  In  the  manner  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided 
m  subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act 
of  August  26.  1935,  except  that  such  sub- 
pena shall  only  be  Issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  shall 
be  made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a  sub- 
pena may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman; 

"(2)  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board,  re- 
relve  in  evidence  any  statement,  document, 
information,  or  matter  that  may.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman,  contribute  to  its 
functions  under  this  part,  whether  or  not 
F'lch  statement,  document.  Information,  or 
natter  would  be  admissible  In  a  court  of 
law.  provided  it  is  relevant  and  not  privileged; 
"(3)    shall.  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 


such  hearings  open  to  the 
a  particular  case  the  Cha__ 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portlo)  i 
be  held  in  private,  havlni ; 
fact  that  a  criminal  susp 
have  been  apprehended  or  ~. 
the  Interest  of  the  claimant, 

"(4)   may,  at  the  dlscretu  n 
man,  appoint  an  impartial 
to   examine   any   claimant 
and  order  the  payment  of 
such  examination. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be 
United  States'  under  sul 
tlon  6001   of  title   18  of 
Code  for  the  purpose  of 
to  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  , 
of  the  United  States  Code 
adjudicatory  procedures  to 
the  Board. 

"(e)(1)   A  claim  for 
this  part  may  be  acted  „^v 
designated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)    In   the   event   the 
member  as  authorized  by 
this    subsection    is    unsa„.. 
claimant,  the  claimant  shall 
de  novo  hearing  of  record 
the  full  Board. 

"(f)(1)   Decisions  of  the 
be  in  accord  with  the  will 
the  members  and  shall  be  b, 
ponderance  of  the  evidence 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  t_. 
privileged  nature  of  evldeno  ; 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit 
the  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  claimant  at  such 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  ™ 
duce    evidence   and   to   crosi 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

"(g)  (1)    The  Board  shall 
tlons  providing  that  an  att 
conclusion  of  proceedings 
file  with  the  Board  an  appi. 
for  a  fee  in  connection  with 
in  such  proceedings. 

"(2)  After  the  fee  statement 
attorney  under  paragraph  (1 
tion,  the  Board  shall  award  i 
torney  on  substantially  . 
conditions  as  is  provided 
of  representation  under  set-v™ 
18  of  the  United  States  Cod« 
"(3)  Any  attorney  who 

for  services  rendered  in  c( 

proceedings  under  this  part 
amount  in  excess  of  that  al 
subsection    shall    be    fined 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  mor« 
or  both.  ^ 

"(h)   The  United  States  , 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  . 
diction    to   review    all    final 
Board.  No  finding  of  fact  sui_ 
stantlal  evidence  shall  be  set 


iubllc,  unless  In 

Chal^nan  determines 

thereof,  should 

regard  to  the 

t  may  not  yet 

convicted,  or  to 

and 

of  the  Chalr- 

llfcensed  physician 

mder  this  part 

reasonable  fees  for 


ai 


'agency  of  the 
subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
United  States 
grafting  immunity 


chi  pter  5  of  title  5 
si  all  not  apply  to 
bfc  utilized  before 

comiensation  under 

upo  1  by  a  member 

to  act  on  behalf 


atlaiactory 


(fspositlon   by   a 

ragraph   (1)   of 

to    the 

be  entitled  to  a 

(  n  his  claim  by 

ull  Board  shall 

a  majority  of 

upon  a  pre- 


based 


tlie 


:  she  II 


times  as  the  full 
right  to  pro- 
examine   such 


tie 


approf  riate 


for 
•  secttc  n 


tl  is 


"CRIMES 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  The  Board 
order  compensation  under  „ 
case  In  which  an  Intervenor, 
surviving  dependent  or  de] 
of  them  files  a  claim  when  ... 
or  possession  giving  rise  to 
compensation  occurs — 

"(1)   within    the    'special 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
within  the  meaning  of  sec: 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)   within  the  District  ol 

"(3)  within  'Indian  cou.. 
meaning  of  section  1151  of 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)    This   part   applies   to 
acts,  omissions,  or  possessions 

"(1)  aggravated  assault: 

"(2)   arson; 

"(3)   assault; 

"(4)    burglary; 

"(6)   forcible  sodomy; 

"(6)   kidnaping; 


int  -y 
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relevancy  or 
at  such  times 
be  decided  by 


>ubllsh  regula- 

attor  ley  may,  at  the 

uhder  this  part, 

statement 

services  rendered 


Is  filed  by  an 

of  this  subsec- 

fee  to  such  at- 

sim)lar  terms  and 

the  payment 

3036A  of  title 


chj  rges 


or  collects 

with  any 

hny  fee  in  any 

allotted  under  this 

more   than 

than  one  year. 


conni  ctlon 


I  ot 


Ciurt  of  Appeals 
a  lall  have  Jurls- 
orders   of    the 
sui^jorted  by  sub- 
aside. 


authorized  to 

part  in  any 

victim,  or  the 

depei^dents  of  either 

act,  omission. 

the  claim  for 


been 
re  asm 
other  Pise 
omi  sslon. 


"(7)  manslaughter; 

"(8)   mayhem; 

"(9)   murder; 

"(10)  negligent  homicide; 

"(11)   r^e; 

"(12)   robbery; 

"(13)   riot; 

"(14)   unlawful  sale  or 

"(15)   unlawful  use  of 

"(16)  unlawful  use  of  ft, 

"(17)   any  other  crime; , 

Ing,  which  poses  a  substantial 
sonal  Injury;  or 

"(18)  attempts  to  commit 
going. 

"(c)    For   the  purposes  of 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
craft  that  results  In  an  injury 
not  constitute  a  crime  unlesfc 
were  Intentionally  Inflicted 

of  such  vehicle,  boat,  or  a 

such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft 
ment  of  a  crime  to  which  thl  i 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  thl  i 
may  be  considered  to  have 
notwithstanding  that  by 
sanity,  drunkenness,  or  > 

son  engaging  in  the  act, 

session  was  legally  incapable 
a  crime. 

"subrogation 
"Sec.  457.  (a)  Whenever  an 
pensatlon  under  this  part  has 
loss  resulting  from  an  act, 

session  of  s  person,  the 

may,  within  three  years  frott 
which  the  order  for  compen 
Institute  an  action  against  _„ 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  such  compensation 
court  of  the  United  States  .„ 
district  in  which  such  person 
found.   Such   court   shall  hav> 
to  hear,  determine,  and  rendei 
any    such    action.    Any    amou 
under  this  subsection  shall  b« 
the  Criminal  Victim  Indemnlfr 
llshed  by  section  458  of  this  par ; 
"(b)   The  Board  shall 

torney  General  such  Inl 

reports  as  the  Attorney  Gener^ 
to  prosecute  actions  in 
section. 

"INDEMNITT    FtJNE 

"Sec.  458.  (a)  There  is  .„ 
the  books  of  the  Treasury 
States  a  fund  known  as  the 

tim   Indemnity  Fund    , 

to  as  the  'Fund').  Exce'ptas 
clfically  provided,   the   Fund 
repository  of  (1)   criminal  flnef 
various  courts  of  the  TTnlted  S 
ditlonal  amounts  that  may  be 
to  the  Fund  as  provided  by  law 
other  sums  as  may  be  cor 
Fund   by  public   or   private 
nlzatlons,  or  persons. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 


exch  mge  of  drugs; 
expl  >slves; 
'  flreart  is; 

inc'  udlng  poison- 
threat  of  per- 

aliy  of  the  fore- 

thls  part,  the 

boat,  or  alr- 

or  death  shall 

the  Injuries 

thk-ough  the  use 

aircraft  or  unless 

is  an  imple- 

part  applies. 

part,  a  crime 

committed 

of  age,  In- 

the  per- 

or  pos- 

:)f  committing 


"ADVISORY 

"Sec.    459.    (a)    There    is 
llshed  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Crime  (hereinafter  referred  to 


cU")  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Board 


om  Isslon, 


such 


I  »rder  for  corn- 
seen  made  for 
or  pos- 
Att^ney  General 
the  date  on 
compensation  was  made, 
person  for 
any  specified 
1  the   district 
any  Judicial 
resides  or  Is 
Jurisdiction 
Judgment  In 
amoulits    recovered 
deposited  in 
Fund  estab- 


provlfe  to  the  At- 

Q,  data,  and 

may  require 

accorde(nce  with  this 


herel)y  created  on 

or  the   United 

Criminal  Vlc- 

(herelnufter  referred 

0  therwlse  spe- 

Bhall   be   the 

paid  In  the 

Spates,  (2)   ad- 

approprlated 

and  (3)  such 

contrl  juted  to  the 

a^ncles,   orga- 


utlllzed  only  for 


hereby  estab- 
t  le  Victims  of 
I  is  the  'Coun- 


and   one   representative   from 

maritime    and     various   State   crime   victims r..„„„..„„ 

United  States'     programs  referred  to  In  paragi  aph    (10)    of 

1  7  of  title  18     subsection    (b)    of  section  301    of  this  title, 

each  of  whom  shall  serve  wltho  it  additional 

Columbia;   or     compensation. 

/■   within   the         "(b)    The   Chairman   of   the 

itle   18  of  the     also  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  —v...^.^ 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  tot"  less  "than 
the  following  once  a  year  or  more  frequently  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  re'  lew  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  and  pre  grams  under 
paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (li)  of  section 
301  of  thU  title  and  advise  the  Administra- 
tion on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  their 
activities  thereunder. 
"  (d)  The  Council  is  authorize  1  to  appoint 


each   of   the 
( ompensatlon 


Board  shall 
the  CouncU. 
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an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, not  a  member  of  the  Council,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  $100  a  day.  Including 
travel  time,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

'•(f)  Each  member  of  the  Council  or  ad- 
visory committee  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  460.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  its  activities 
under  this  part.  In  Its  third  annual  report, 
the  Board,  upon  Investigation  and  study, 
shall  Include  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
overall  limit  on  compensation  under  section 
454  (e)  of  part  F  of  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  the  adequacy  of  State  programs  receiving 
assistance  under  paragraph  (10)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  301  of  part  C  of  this  title." 
compensation  or  board  members 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(58)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

CRIMINAL  VICTIM  INDEMNITY  FUND  FINES 

Sec  104.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"I  3579.  Pine   Imposed  for   Criminal   Victim 

Indemnity  Fund 

"In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  person 
of  an  offense  resulting  In  personal  mjury, 
property  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of 
such  person,  and  may.  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  order  such  person  to  pay  a 
fine  in  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
and  such  fine  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3579.  Pine  Imposed  for  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund.". 
Part   B — Federai.   Grant   Program 

Sec  105.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
than  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  which  are 
substantially  comparable  in  coverage  and 
limitations  to  part  F  of  this  title." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
part  G  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act) 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  the  second  time  it  appears,  strik- 
ing "or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears,  striking 
the  period,  and  inserting  the  following:  ", 
or  programs  for  the  compensation  of  victims 
of  violent  crimes." 

Sec  107.  Section  501  of  part  F  (redesig- 
nated as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  v^ontrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 


Immediately  after  "501"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board,  establish  by  rule  or  regulation 
criteria  to  be  applied  under  paragraph  (10) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  this  title. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  criteria 
shall  include  standards  for — 

"(1)  the  persons  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
compensation; 

"(2)  the  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
compensation  may  be  ordered: 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation 
may  be  ordered;  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Administration  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

TITLE  II— GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  this  title  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  public  safety  officers  or 
their  surviving  dependents  through  group 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment 
Insurance,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  insxirance. 

INSURANCE    PROGRAM    Ain'HORIZED 

Sec  202.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
part  F  the  following  part : 

"Part    G — Public    Safety    Officers'    Group 

Life  Insurance 

"definitions 

"Sec.  500.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  'child'  includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopted 
child,  an  illegitimate  child,  and  a  posthu- 
mous child; 

"(2)  'month'  means  a  month  that  runs 
from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  a  day  of 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  next  or 
specified  succeeding  month,  except  when  the 
last  month  has  not  so  many  days,  in  which 
event  it  expires  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mouth;  and 

"(3)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
who  is  employed  full  time  by  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  in — 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  highway  patrol, 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
institution  where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  becau.se  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probation- 
ers,  or   parolees, 

'■(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  juvenile 
delinquent  jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

"(D)  firefighting, 
but  does  not  include  any  person  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  chapter  87  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  any  person  participating  in 
the  program  established  by  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"Subpart   1 — Nationwide  Program  of  Group 
Life  Insurance  for  Public  Safety  Officers 

"ELlOIBLE    insurance    COMPANIES 

"Sec  501.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5),  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  insur- 
ance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group 
life  Insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  speci- 
fied in  this  subpart.  Ench  such  life  insurance 
company  must  (1)  be  licensed  to  issue  life, 
accidental  death,  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance in  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 


and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent  December  31 
for  which  information  is  available  to  the 
Administration,  have  In  effect  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group  life  in- 
sxirance which  all  life  insurance  companies 
have  in  effect  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  life  insurance  company  issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  des- 
ignated by  the  Administration. 

"(c)  The  Administration  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which  it  has  pur- 
chased from  any  insurance  company  under 
ihis  subpart. 

"beinsurance 

'Sec  502.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  ar- 
range with  each  life  Insurance  company  is- 
suing a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  the 
reinsurance,  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  under  the  policy,  deter- 
mined under  this  section,  with  other  life  in- 
surance companies  which  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  the  reinsurance. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  determine 
for  and  in  advance  of  a  policy  year  which 
companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re- 
insurers and  the  amount  of  insurance  under 
a  policy  which  Is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Issu- 
ing company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  make  this  determmatlon  at 
least  every  three  years  and  when  a  participat- 
ing company  withdraws. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  establish  a 
formula  under  which  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance retained  by  an  issviing  company  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  rein- 
surance ceded  to  each  reinsurer,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  of  each  com- 
pany's group  life  insurance,  excluding  insur- 
ance purchased  under  this  subpart,  in  force 
in  the  United  States  on  the  determination 
date,  which  Is  the  most  recent  December  31 
for  which  information  is  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  determining  the  propor- 
tions, the  portion  of  a  company's  group  life 
Insurance  in  force  on  the  determination  date 
in  excers  of  $100,000,000  shall  be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  first  $100.- 
000.000  of  the  excess; 

"(2)  50  per  centum  of  the  second  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  excess; 

"(3)  75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100.- 
000.000  of  the  excess:  and 

"(4)  95  per  centum  of  the  remaining  ex- 
cess. However,  the  amount  retained  by  or 
ceded  to  a  company  may  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  companv's  total 
life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States 
on  the  determination  date. 

"(d)   Ihe  Administration  may  modify  the 
computations   under   this  section   as   riece:>- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  section. 
"persons  insured;  amount 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  tlie  Administration  under  this  sub- 
part shall  automatically  Insure  any  public 
safety  officer  emplo\-ed  on  a  full-time  basts 
by  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  (1)  applied  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  participation  in  the  insurance 
program  under  this  subpart,  and  (2)  agreed 
to  deduct  from  such  officers'  pay  the  amount 
of  such  officer's  contribution,  if  any.  and  for- 
ward such  amount  to  the  Administration  or 
such  other  agency  or  office  as  is  designated 
by  the  Administration  as  the  collection  agen- 
cy or  office  for  such  contributions.  Tlie  in- 
surance provided  under  this  subpart  shall 
take  effect  from  the  first  day  agreed  upon 
by  the  Administration  and  Uie  responsible 
officials  of  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  making  application  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  as  to  public  safely 
officers  then  on  the  payroll,  and  as  to  public 
safety  officers  thereafter  entering  on  full- 
time  duty  from  the  first  day  of  such  duty 
The  insurance  provided  by  this  subpart  shaU 
so  insure  all  such  public  safety  officers  unles ; 
such  officer  elects  in  writing  not  to  be  insuretl 
under  this  subpart.  If  any  such  officer  elects 
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not  to  be  Insured  under  this  subpart  be  may 
thereafter,  If  eligible  be  Insured  under  this 
subpart  upon  written  application,  proof  of 
good  bealth,  and  compliance  with  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Adminis'.ration. 

••(b)  A  public  safety  officer  eligible  for  In- 
surance under  this  subpart  is  entitled  to  be 
Insured  for  an  amount  of  group  life  insur- 
ance, plus  an  equal  amount  of  group  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance. In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule : 


"If  inmial  p«y  is — 


Th   amount  of  group 
nsurance  '»— 


Cre*tef  than— 


But  not 
greater 
than — 


"If'annualpayis 


The  amount  of  group 
insurance  is — 


CO.OCO.. 
Cl.OOO.. 
122.000. 
J23.000. 
»24,000.. 
J2S,000.. 
J26,000.. 
J27.000. 
J28,000.. 
}29,000.. 


{21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27, 000 
28.000 
29,000 


100 


Greater  than— 


But  not 
greater 
than— 


Life 


Accidental 

death  and 

dismemtjcr- 

ment 


Insuran  se 


0 

w.ooo... 

J9.000... 

sio.ooo.. 

Jll.OOO.. 
J12,000.. 
Jl  3.000.. 

su.ooo.. 

J1S.0OO.. 
J16.000.. 
J17.000.. 
S18.000.. 
$19.000.. 


18.000 
9.000 
10.000 
11.000 
12,000 
13.000 
14.000 
15,000 
16.000 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 


{10. 000 
11.000 
12.000 
13,000 
14.000 
15.000 
16,000 
17,000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 
21.000 
22,000 


{10.000 
11.000 
12.000 
13.000 
14,000 
15.000 
16.000 
17,000 
18,000 
19.000 
20.000 
21.000 
22.000 


tine 
bai  Ic 


nee  issary 


The  amount  of  such 
matlcally  Increase  at  any 
of  Increase  In  the  annual 
places  any  such  officer  In  a  n4w 
of  the  schedule  and  any 
ment  is  made  In  his  contributlbn 
premium. 

"(c)  Subject  to  conditions 
approved  by  the  Administration 
be  Included  In  any  policy 
the  group  accidental  death 
ment  insurance  shall  provide 
Ing  payments: 


t  ad 


pu  rchased 
ai  d 


"l/oss  Amount  payabi 

For  loss  of  life Pull  amount  shown  in  the  scl  edule  in  sub 

section  (b)  of  this  section. 
toes  of  one  band  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of  sight     One-half  of  the  amount  showd  in  the  sched- 

of  one  eye.  ule  In  subsection  (b)  of  thl  i  section. 

Loss  of  two  or  more  such  members Pull  amoiint  shown  in  the  scl  edule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  any  Insured  as  the 
result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  prevent 
duplication  of  payments  under  any  program 
of  Federal  gratultiet  for  killed  or  Injiued 
public  safety  officers. 

"(e)  Group  life  insurance  shall  Include 
provisions  approved  by  the  AdminlBtration 
for  continuance  of  such  life  Insurance  with- 
out requlTMnent  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  disability  of  a  public  safety 
otScer  covered  fc«-  such  life  insurance. 

"(f)  The  Administration  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of  pay 
Included  in  annual  pay. 

"TEKMINATION    OF    COVERAGE 

"Sec.  604.  Each  policy  purchased  under 
this  subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  in 
terms  approved  by  the  Administration,  to  the 
eflect  that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any 
public  safety  officer  shall  cease  two  months 
after  (1)  his  separation  or  release  from  full- 
time  duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (2)  discon- 
tinuance of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  which- 
ever Is  earlier:  Provided  however.  That  cov- 
erage shall  be  continued  during  periods  of 
leave  or  limited  disciplinary  suspension  if 
such  an  officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees 
to  make  or  continue  to  make  any  required 
contribution  f«r  tlie  insurance  provided  by 
this  subpart. 

"CONVERSION 

"Sec.  505.  Each  policy  purcha.sed  under 
this  subpart  shall  contain  a  provision.  In 
terms  approved  by  the  Administration,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  group  life  Insurance 
portion  of  the  policy  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  Insurance  effective  the  day  following 
the  date  such  Insurance  would  cease  as 
provided  in  secUon  504  of  this  subpart.  Dur- 


ing the  period  such  Insurani  e 
the  Insured,  upon  request  to  tl 
tlon,  shall  be  furnished  a  list 
ance  companies  participating 
established    under    this    sul 
written  application  (vrtthin  s4ch 
the  participating  company 
Insured  and  payment  of  the 
mlums,  the  Insured  shall  be 
surance  without  a  medical 
permanent  plan   then  currently 
such  company  which  does  n 
the  payment  of  any  sum  less 
value   thereof.   In   addition   t 
surance  companies  partlclpatli  ig 
gram  established  under  this 
list  shall   Include  additional 
companies  (not  so  partlctpatln  ;) 
qualifying  criteria,  terms,  and  :c. 
tabllshed  by  the  Admin  Istrat  on 
to  sell  Insurance  to  any  ellgll  il 
accordance  with  the  provlsioi^ 
tion. 


peric  a 


th! 


<mc 


"WTTHIIOLDIKC    Or    PHEMIUMI 

"Sec."  506.  During  any 
public  safety  officer  is  Insured 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  t 
tlon  under  this  subpart,  his 
withhold  each  pay  period  f  roi  i 
other  pay  untli  separation  oi 
full-time  duty  as  a  public  i 
amount   determined  by   the 
to  be  such  officer's  share  at 
Kroup    life    insurance   and 

and    dismemberment    liisi 

amount  not  withheld  from  the 
pay  of  such  officer  Insured  u., 
part   while   on    full-time   dutj 
safety  officer,  if  not  otherwise 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
thereafter  payahle.  The   lnltla_ 
termined  by  the  Administration 
any   public   safety   officer   for 
Insurance   under  this  subpart 
tinned   from   year   to  year,   e 
Administration      may 
amrjunt  from   time   to  time 
with  experience. 


April 


ife 


Accidental 

death  and 

drsmember- 

inent 


J23.000 
24.000 
25.000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30.000 
31,000 
32,000" 


shall  auto- 
the  amoimt 
rate  of  pay 
pay  bracket 
adjust- 
to  the  total 


limitations 

which  shall 

by  It. 

dismember- 

or  the  follow- 


Is  In  force, 

Adminlstra- 

of  life  insur- 

1  the  program 

subpart    and   upon 

period)   to 

by  the 

required  pre- 

gfanted  life  in- 

exafnlnatlon  on  a 

written  by 

provide  for 

than  the  face 

the   life   In- 

In  the  pro- 

Jubpart,  such 

Ife   Insurance 

which  meet 

londltlons  es- 

and  agree 

ellglfle  Insured  In 

of  this  sec- 


8«  lected 


ni  t 


t< 


FKOM    PAY 


In  which  a 
inder  a  policy 
Administra- 
ployer  shall 
his  basic  or 
release  from 
safety  officer  an 
^ministration 
cost  of  his 
ac^dental   death 
Any    such 
ba.slc  or  other 
ifder  this  sub- 
as   a   public 
paid,  shall  be 
iny  insurance 
amount  de- 
to  be  charged 
each    unit   of 
may  be  con- 
xfept  that  the 
such 
accordance 


redeU  rmlne 


"SHAEING   OF  COST   OF  INSIBANCE 


"Sec.  507.  For  each  month  any 
Officer   is   insured   under   this 
Administration  shall  bear  not ... 
third  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  foi 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  i  rom  .„„.^.  ,.„ 
time  be  determined  by  the  Ac  ministration 
to  be  a  practicable  and  equltab.e  — 
of  the  United  States  In  asslstirg 
and  units  of  general  local  gov 
crultlng   and   retaining   their 
officers 


public  safety 
subpart,   the 
m^re  than  one- 
such  officer, 
time  to 


obUgailon 
■"      States 
In  re- 
public  safety 


the 
government 


aid 


EXPE  f  SES 

thheld  from 
public  officers  as 
Insurance  un- 
any   sums 
Admlnlstifition    under 
any  sums 
this  subpart 
government 
ti)gether  with 
llvldends  or 
fr^m  insurers, 
of  a  revolv- 
517  of  this 
y  insurance 
un4er  this  sub- 
to  the  Ad- 
estab- 
pald  from 


any 


COS1S 

pr  )gram  i 


Admi  nlstratlon  ( 


8<11 


"INVESTMENTS  AND 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  amounts  w 
th©  basic  or  other  pay  of  pu 
contributions  to  premiums  for  ._. 
der  section  506  of  this  subpar; 
contributed    by    the    Admin 
section  507  of  this  subpart,  _^ 
contributed  for  insurance  under 
by  States  and  units  of  general 
under  section  515  of  this  part, 
th©  income  derived  from  any 
premium  rate  readjustment  f., 
shaU  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
Ing  fund  established  by  sectlor 
part.  All  premium  payments  on 
policy  or  policies  purchased 
part  and  th©  administrative  , 
ministration  of  the  Insurance 
llshed  by  this  subpart  shall 
the  revolving  fund  by  the  Ad. 

"(b)   The  Administration  Is 
set   aside   out   of   the   revolving 
amounts  as  may  be  required 
administrative  costs  to  the  Ad 
the  program  and  all  current  ^ 
ments  on  any  policy  purchasec 
subpart.   The   Secretary  of   the 
authorized  to  Invest  in  and  to  »., 
special    Interest-bearing    obllgatl 
United  States  for  the   account 
volving  fund.  Such  obligations  is 
purpose    shall    have   maturities 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
shall   bear  Interest  at  a  rate  ,, 
average  market  yield  (computed 
retary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  b 
quotations   as   of  the   end   of 
month  next  preceding  the  date 
all  marketable  Interest-bearing  i 
the  United  States  then  forming  _ 
public  debt  which  are  not  due 
untU  after  the  expiration  of  fot 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month 
where  such  average  market  yi 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  . 
rate  of  Interest  of  such  obllgat 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
nearest  market  yield.  The   In 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
tlons,  and  the  Income  derived  fr 
or  premium  rate  adjustments  ., 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  revol 
"beneficiaries;  payment  of 

"Sec.  509.    (a)    Any  amount  - 
In  force  under  this  subpart  on 
safety  officer  or  former  public 
on  the  date  of  his  death  shall 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  w 
to  the  person  or  persons  surv 
date   of  his   death,   in   the 
of  precedence : 

"(1)   to  the  beneficiary  or 
the   public   safety   officer   or   fo 

safety    officer    may    have    „ 

writing  received  in  his  employer 
to  his  death; 

"(2)  If  there  is  no  such 
surviving   spouse  of  such   office: 
officer; 

"(3)   if  none  of  the  above,  to 
children  of  such  officer  or  forme  • 
to  the  descendants  of  deceased 
representation   in   equal   shares. 

"(4)   if  none  of  the  above,  to 
or  parents  of  such  officer  or 
equal  shares;  or 

"(6)    IX  none   of  th©  above,   1)  the   duly 


b( 
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Administration, 
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ir  SUHANCE 

4f  Insurance 

any  public 

I  afety  officer 

paid,  upon 

claftm  therefor, 

ting  at  the 

following   order 

beijeficiarles  as 

mer   public 

designated    by    a 

office  prior 

beneficiary,  to  the 
or  former 

lie  child  or 

officer  and 

children  by 

the  parent 
former  officer.  In 


tie 


bai  is 


four 
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appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer. 
Provided,  however,  That  if  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
within  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  517  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made 
by  a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of 
precedence  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  death  of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former 
public  safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  Installments.  If  no  such  election 
is  made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or 
other  person  entitled  to  payment  under  this 
section  may  elect  settlement  either  in  a 
lump  sum  or  in  thirty-six  equal  monthly 
Installments.  If  any  such  officer  has  elected 
settlement  in  a  lump  sum,  the  beneficiary  or 
other  person  entitled  to  payment  under  this 
section  may  elect  settlement  in  thirty-six 
equal  monthly  installments. 

"BASIC     TABLES     OF     PREMItTMS;      READJUSTMENT 
OF    RATES 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  policy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  shall  Include  for 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rates  by  age  which  the  Administration 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premixim 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  life 
insurance  policies  issued  to  large  employers, 
taking  into  account  expense  and  risk  charges 
and  other  rates  based  on  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  giroup.  This  schedule  of 
basic  premium  rates  by  age  shall  be  ap- 
plied, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of  the 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance under  the  policy  at  its  date  of  issue  to 
determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
$1,000  of  insurance,  taking  into  account  all 
savings  based  on  the  size  of  the  group  estab- 
lished by  this  subpart.  Each  policy  so  pur- 
chased shall  also  include  provisions  whereby 
the  basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for 
the  first  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for 
subsequent  policy  years,  except  that  they 
may  be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year, 
based  on  the  experience  under  the  policy, 
such  readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  insur- 
ance company  issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis 
determined  by  the  Administration  in  ad- 
vance of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with 
the  general  practice  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies under  policies  of  group  life  insurance 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment  Insurance   issued  to   large  employei-s. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that.  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  ascertaining 
the  actual  age  distribxition  of  the  amounts 
of  group  life  insurance  in  force  at  the 
date  of  Issvte  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  any  subsequent  year  of 
Insurance  thereunder  would  not  be  pos- 
sible except  at  a  disproportionately  high 
expense,  the  Administration  may  approve 
the  determination  of  a  tentative  average 
group  life  premium,  for  the  first  of  any  sub- 
sequent policy  year.  In  lieu  of  using  the 
actual  age  distribution.  Such  tentative  aver- 
age premium  rate  may  be  increased  by  the 
Administration  during  any  policy  year  upon 
a  showing  by  the  insurance  company  issuing 
tlie  policy  that  the  assumptions  made  in 
determining  the  tentative  average  premium 
rate  for  that  policy  year  were  Incorrect. 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Administration  on  %  basis 


consistent  with  the  general  level  of  such 
charges  made  by  life  insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance  and 
group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  Issued  to  large  employers, 
taking  into  consideration  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  group.  Such  maximum 
charges  shall  be  continued  from  year  to 
year,  except  that  the  Administration  may 
redetermine  such  maximum  charges  for  any 
year  either  by  agreement  with  the  insurance 
company  or  companies  issuing  the  policy  or 
upon  written  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  such  companies  at  least  one  year 
In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  which  such  redetermined  maximum 
charges  will  be  effective. 

"(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administration  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shall  set  forth.  In  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration,  (1)  the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  its  date  of  issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year,  (2)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality, dismemberment,  and  other  claim 
charges  Incurred  for  that  period,  and  (3)  the 
amounts  of  the  Insurers'  expense  and  risk 
charge  for  that  period.  Any  excess  of  item 
(1)  over  the  sum  of  items  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
be  held  by  the  msurance  company  issuing 
the  policy  as  a  special  contingency  reserve 
to  be  used  by  such  insurance  company  fur 
charges  under  such  policy  only,  such  reserve 
to  bear  mterest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  In 
advance  of  each  policy  year  by  the  insurance 
company  issuing  the  policy,  which  rate  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Administration  as  being 
consistent  with  the  rates  generally  used  by 
such  company  or  companies  for  similar  funds 
held  under  other  group  life  insurance  poli- 
cies. If  and  when  the  Admlnlstratl-^n  deter- 
mines that  sxich  special  contingency  roservp 
has  attained  an  amount  estimated  by  the 
Administration  to  make  satisfactory  provi- 
sion for  adverse  fiuctuatlons  In  future 
charges  under  the  policy,  any  further  excess 
shaU  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  established  under  this  subpart  If 
and  when  such  policy  is  discontinued,  and 
if,  after  all  charges  have  been  made,  there 
is  any  positive  balance  remaining  in  such 
special  contingency  reserve,  such  balance 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  insurance 
company  issuing  the  policy  to  make  such 
deposit  in  equal  monthly  installments  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
"BENEFrr  certificates 
"Sec.  511.  The  Administration  shall  arrange 
to  have  each  public  safety  officer,  insured 
under  a  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part, receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  such  officer  is  enMtled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shall  be 
payable,  to  whom  claims  should  be  submitted, 
and  summarizing  the  provisions  of  the  pol- 
icy principally  affect Uig  the  officer.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  certificate 
which  the  insurance  company  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  Issue. 
"Subpart  2 — Assistance  to  States  and  Locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Officers"  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  an  existing  pro- 
gram of  groiip  life  insurance  for,  or  includ- 
ing as  eligible,  pviblic  safety  officers  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  which  desires  receive  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  inform  the  public  safety  officers  of 
the  benefits  and  allocation  of  premltim  costs 
xmder  both  the  Federal  program  established 
by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  existing 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program: 

"(3)  hold  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 


general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  in 
the  existing  group  life  insurance  program 
or  apply  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of 
this  part;  and 

■■(3(  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  unii 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  stich  officers  to  continue  in  such  Slate 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  program, 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
may  apply  for  assistance  for  such  program  of 
group  life  Insurance  and  the  Administration 
shall  provide  assistf.nce  in  accordance  wiih 
this  subpart. 

•■(c)  Assistance  tinder  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  at- 
tributable to  the  public  safety  officers  eTi- 
rolled  in  such  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  program  or  such  assistance  a.s 
would  be  available  to  the  public  safety  officers 
if  they  were  enrolled  under  subpart  1  of  this 
part,  whichever  Is  less,  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  coverage  under  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  program  is  com- 
parable with  the  amount  of  coverage  avail- 
able under  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

••(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  contri- 
butions paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  and  by  the  appropriate 
public  safety  officers  to  the  total  premium 
under  such  program:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  State  or  uu  t  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  insured  public  safety  offi- 
cers may  by  agreement  change  the  contribi-.- 
tions  to  premium  costs  paid  by  each,  but 
not  so  that  such  officers  must  pay  a  higher 
fraction  of  the  total  premium  than  before 
the  granting  of  assistance. 

"Subpar'  3 — General  Provisions 
"utilization  of  other  agencies 
"Sec.  513.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Admimstration  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
or  tinlt  of  general  local  government  or  a 
company  from  which  Insurance  Is  purchased 
under  this  part,  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
•■.advisory  council  on  public  safety 
officers'  group  life  insurance 
"Sec.  614.  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers" 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  -At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each  of 
whom  shall  ser-ve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  not  le."=s 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
and  shall  review  the  administration  of  this 
part  and  advise  the  Administration  on  ma;  - 
ters  of  policy  relating  to  its  activity  there- 
u.nder.  In  addition,  the  Administration  may 
solicit  advice  and  i^conunendations  from 
any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment participating  in  a  public  safety  of- 
ficers^  grovip  life  insurance  program  under 
this  part,  from  any  Uisurance  company  lui- 
derwritlng  progratus  under  this  part,  and 
from  ptibllc  safety  officers  participating  in 
group  lUe  insurance  program  under  this 
part . 

■pRFMtVM     r.\VMENTS     ON     BEH.\LF     OF     PIBIIC 
SAFETY    OFFICERS 

•  Sit  515  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral locnl  government  from  making  contrir 
butioiis  on  ijehalf  of  public  safety  officers 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  ativ  group  life  Insurance  program  re- 
ooivinj;  nssistanoe  under  this  part. 
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"WAIVER  or  SOVXSZIGN  IM1IX71HTT 

"Sec.  616.  The  Admlnfetratlon  may  sue  or 
be  sued  on  any  cause  of  action  arising 
under  this  part. 

"PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  CROrP  XMStlRANCE 
REVOLVING  FUND 

"Sec.  617.  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  fund  known  as  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Insurance  Revolving  Fund  which 
may  be  utilized  only  for  the  purpoees  of 
subpart  1  of  this  part." 

TITLE  m— DEATH  BENEFITS  TO  DEPEND- 
ENT SURVIVORS  OP  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
OFFICERS 

DECLARATION    OF   rURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  pxirpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  by  establishing  a 
Federal  minimum  death  benefit  to  depend- 
ent survivors  of  public  safety  officers. 

Sec.  302.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
part  O  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  n — Death  Beneftts  to  Dependent 
SvBVivoRS  or  Fjjblic  Safety  Officers 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  525.  As  used  In  this  part — 
"(1)  'child'  means  any  natural,  adopted,  or 
posthunfious  child  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer  who  is — 

"(A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 
"(B)   over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  'criminal  act'  means  any  crime.  In- 
cluding an  act,  omission,  or  poesesslon  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  which  poses 
a  substantial  threat  of  personal  injury,  not- 
withstanding that  by  reason  of  age,  Insanity, 
intoxication,  or  otherwise,  the  person  engag- 
ing in  the  act,  omission,  or  poesesslon  was 
legally  incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

"(3)  'dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 
wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  Income  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer; 

"(4)  'intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  Into  the  body; 

"(5)  'line  of  duty'  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service; 

"(6)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation,  as — 

"(A)  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Including  a 
corrections  or  a  court  officer,  engaged  In — 

"(1)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  appre- 
hension of  any  person — 

"(a)  for  the  commission  of  a  criminal 
act,  or 

"(b)  who  at  the  time  was  sought  as  a  ma- 
terial witness   In  a  criminal  proceeding:   or 

"(11)  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act  or 
held  as  a  material  witness  in  connection 
with  a  criminal  act:  or 

"(111)  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent  the  commission  of,  a 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act;  or 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duty;  or 

"(B)  a  firefighter;  and 

"(7)    'separated  spouse'   means  a  spouse, 
withgjit  regard  to  dependency,  who  is  living 
for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  de- 
^rtion  by  the  deceased  public  safely  officer. 

AWARDS 

"Sec.  526.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  made  in  ac- 
'cordance  with  section  527  of  this  part  the 
Administration  shall  provide  a  gratuity  of 
$50,000. 

"(b)(1)  Whenc\jer  the  Administration  de- 
termines, upon~tfEho'«infi  of  nect:  and  prior 
to  taking  final   action,   that  a  death  of  a 
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public  safety  officer  is  one 
which  a  benefit  will  probably 
Administration  may  make  an 
payment  not  exceeding  $3,000 
entitled  to  receive  a  benefit 
527  of  this  part. 

"(2)   The  amount  of  any 
paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
shall  be  deducted  from  the 
fljial  benefit  p&ld  to  such 
ent. 

"(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final 
the  recipient  o<  any   interim 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  sucl 
Admmistration  may  waive  all 
repayment. 

"(c)  The  benefit  payable 
shall   be  in  addition  to  any 
that  may  be  due  from  any 
shall  be  reduced  by  payments 
section  12 (k)  of  the  Act  of 
as    amended,    4-531(1)    of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(d)  No  benefit  paid  under 
be  subject  to  execution  or 

"(e)  In  lieu  of  the  benefit 
subsection  (a),  any  recipient 
section   527  may  elect  to 
sation  under  the  provisions  of 
of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  Unltei 
except    section  •8135(a) 
public  safety  officer  were  a 
as  defined  by  section  8101(1) 
whose  death  resulted  from 
talned  In  the  performance  of 
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"RECIPIENTS 
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"Sec.  527.  When  a  public 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  proximate  cause  of  sucli 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent 
Administration  shall  pay  a 
vlded  In  section  526  of  this  par  : 

"(1)   If   there   is   no  surv 
child  of  such  officer,  to  the  sur 
ent  spouse  or  separated  spoufe 
ficer; 

"(2)   if  there  Is  a  surviving 
or  children  and  a  siorviving 
or  separated  spouse  of  such 
to  the  surviving  dependent  child 
of  such  officer  in  equal  sharei 
to  the  surviving  dependent 
rated  spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(3)   If  there  is  no  such 
ent  spouse  or  separated 
pendent  child  or  children  of 
equal  shares;  or 

"(4)   if  none  of  the  above, 
ent  parent  or  parents  of  thi 
equal  shares;   or 

"(5)  if  none  of  the  above 
ent  person  or  persons  who  are 
of  the  deceased  public  safety 
were  living  In  his  household 
specifically  designated  in  th« 
officer's  duly  executed 
cetve  the  benefit  provided  for 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  528.  No  benefit  shall 
this  part — 

"(1)    If  the  death  was  cau|ed 
tentlonal  misconduct  of  the 
ficer  or  by  such  officer's 
about  his  death; 

"(2)  if  voluntary  in toxlcatl<Jn 
safety    cfflcer    was    the 
such  officer's  death;   or 

"  ( 3 )   to  any  person  who  wotjid 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
person's    actions    were    a 
trlbutlng  factor  to  the  deatl 
safety  officer. 

"SEC.  529.  (a)  There  is  hei*by 
an  honorary  award  (or  the  rccfg 
standing    service    by    public 
'Ihe  award  shall  be  iiiiown  as 
Award  for  Dlstlnguislied  Pub 
ice.  Each  award  shall  be  su 
and  ail  r.ppropriate  citation 
earli  award. 
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"(b)    The  President's  Award 
gulshed  Public  Safety  Service 
sented  by  the  President  to  publi^ 
ficers  for  extraordinary  valor  In 
duty  or  for  exceptional 
field  of  public  safety. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shal  I 
assist  the  President  in  the 
sons  to  whom  the  award  shall  be 
performing  this  function,  the 
eral  shall  seek  and  review 
submitted  to  him  by  Federal, 
or  local  government  officials, 
cide  which  of  them,  If  any, 
tatlon  to  the  President.  The 
eral    shall    transmit    to    the 
names  of  those  persons 
Attorney  General  to  merit  the 
gether  with  the  reasons  therefor 
of  the  award  shall  be  selected 
dent. 

"(d)   There  shall  not  be 
one  calendar  year  In  excess  of 
awards. 

"(e)   The  Attorney  General  It 
and  directed  to  issue  such 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
TITLE  IV— CIVIL  REMEDIES 

OF      RACKETEERING      AC 

THEFT 

PURPOSE 

Sec  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
promote  the  general  welfare  by 
ing  the  civil  remedies  available 
of  racketeering  activity  and  theft . 

RACKETEER    CIVIL 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  1964  of 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  inserting  In  subsection  ( 
regard    to  the  amount  In 
mediately  after  "Jurisdiction"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  subsection 
tlon    (a)    of"   after   "under" 
appears; 

(3)  striking   the   word 
section    (b)    and   inserting   in 
"proceedings";  and 

(4)  striking  subsections  (c) 
such  section  and  inserting  In 
the  following: 

"(c)  Any  person  may  lnstitut« 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
proceeding    brought    by    any 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section, 
be  granted  in  conformity  with 
which    govern    the    granting 
relief    from   threatened   loss   oi 
other  cases.  Upon  the  executic  n 
bond    against    damages    for    ar 
Improvidently  granted  and 
mediate  danger  of  irreparable 
age,   a   temporary   restraining 
preliminary  injunction  may  be 
action  before  a  final 
upon  Its  merits. 

"(d)    Whenever  the  United 
Jured  in  its  business  or  property 
of  any  violation  of  section  1962 
ter,  the  Attorney  General  may 
action    In    a    district    court    of 
Slates,   without   regard   to  th€ 
controversy,    and    shall    recovei 
damages  sustained   by   it,   and 
the  action. 

"(e)    Any  person  who  is   In 
business  or  property  by  reasor 
lation  of  section  1962  of  this 
bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district 
United  States,  without  regard 
In  controversy,  and  shall  rec< 
the  actual  damages  sustained 
the  cost  of  the  action,  includlne 
attorney's  fee. 

"(f)   The  United  States  ma 
ly  application  Intervene  In  an 
or  proceeding  brought  under 
the   Attorney   General   certifies 
opinion   the   case   Is   of   general 
portance.  In  such  action  or 
United  Slates  shall  be  entllleci 
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relief  as  If  It  had  instituted  the  action  at 
proceeding. 

"(g)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  any  crim- 
inal at  civil  action  or  proceeding  \mder  this 
chapter  shall  estop  the  defendant  In  any 
subsequent  clvU  proceeding  as  to  all  mat- 
ters respecting  which  said  Judgment  or  de- 
cree would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the 
parties  thereto. 

"(h)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
barred  unless  It  Is  commenced  within  five 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 
Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding,  other  than  an  action  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Is  brought  or 
Intervened.  In  by  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent, restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter  the  running  of 
the  period  of  limitations  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising  under  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  this  section,  which  is  based  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  In 
such  action  or  proceeding  by  the  United 
States,  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  action  or  proceeding  by  the 
United  States  and  for  two  years  thereafter.". 

(b)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "action 
under  section  1964  of"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "civil  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "in- 
stituted by  the  United  States";  and 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  "civil  or 
criminal"   Immediately   before   "action". 

(c)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "any 
civil  action  instituted  under  this  chapter  by 
the  United  States"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party". 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "Insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "or  proceeding". 

(e)  Section  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "before  he  Institutes  or  inter- 
venes in  a  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceedng"; 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "civil 
or  criminal  action"  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (f )  and  striking  out  "case"  each  time 
it  appears  thereafter  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "action"; 

(3)  striking  out  "case"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (f )  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "action";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "case"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "action "  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (f). 

THEFT     CIVIL    REMEDIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  659  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  659.  Interstate   or  foreign   slilpments  by 
carrier;    State   prosecutions;    civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 
"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
use.  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  which  is  moving  as,  or  which 
Is  a  part  of,  or  which  constitute  an  inter- 
state or  foreign  shipment  from  any  pipeline 
system,  railroad  car,  wagon,  motortruck,  or 
other  vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or  storage 
facility,  station,  station  house,  platform,  or 
depot,    or    from    any    steamboat,    vessel,    or 
Wharf,  or  from  any  aircraft,  air   terminal, 
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airport,  aircraft  terminal,  or  air  navigation 
facility,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  propMty,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know,  that  it  has  been  embez- 
zled, stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken, 
carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

"(b)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
use,  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  which  shall  have  come  into 
the  poesesslon  of  any  common  carrier  for 
transportation  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  break  Into,  embezzle,  steal,  un- 
lawfully take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception  obtain,  with  Intent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use,  any  of  the  contents 
of   such   baggage,   goods,   chattels,   or   other 
property,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  it  has  been  em- 
bezzled  or   stolen   or   otherwise   unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
"(c)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
embezzle,   steal,   or   unlawfully   take,    carry 
away,  conceal,  or  by  fraud  o^  deception  ob- 
tain, with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use, 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  from  any  railroad  car,  bus,  vehicle, 
steamboat,   vessel,   or   aircraft   operated   by 
any  common  carrier  moving  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,   or  from   any   passenger 
thereon,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
pKxssession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  it  has  been  em- 
bezzled,   stolen,    or    otherwise     unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
"(d)    Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)   of  this  section 
shall  in  each  case  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000    or    Imprisoned    not    more    than    ten 
years,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount  or  value 
of  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  does  not  exceed  $100.  he  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  section 
by  issuing  appropriate  orders.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to :  ordering  any  person  to  divest 
himself  of  any  Interest,  direct  or  indirect. 
In  any  enterprise:  imposing  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  future  activities  or  Invest- 
ments of  any  person.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  prohibiting  any  person  from  en- 
gaging in  the  same  type  of  endeavor  as  the 
enterprise  engaged  in,  the  activities  of  which 
affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 
ordering  dissolution  or  reorganization  of  any 
enterprise,  making  due  provision  for  the 
rights  of  Innocent  persons. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  Institute 
proceedings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  In  any  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  subeection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion thereof.  Pending  final  determination 
thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time  enter 
such  restraining  orders  or  prohibitions,  or 
take  siich  other  actions  as  It  shall  deem 
proper. 

"(g)  Any  person  may  institute  proceedings 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  tills  section,  relief  shall  be 
granted  in  conformity  with  tne  principles 
which  govern  the  Bmntlng  cf  InjunctHe  re- 
lief from  threatened  loss  or  damage  in  ether 
cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvi- 
dently granted  and  a  showing  of  immediate 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  and  preliminary 
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Injunction  may  be  Issued  in  any  action  be- 
fore a  final  determination  thereof  upon  Its 
merits. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  United  States  is  in- 
jured in  its  business  or  propertv  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  this  sectlcn,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  clvU  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

"(1)  Any  perscn  who  is  injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation 
of  this  section  may  bring  a  civU  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  three-fold  the  actual  damages 
sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost  of  the  action 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(j)  Any  ClvU  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  against  any  person  may  be  in- 
stituted in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
his  affairs. 

"(k)  In  any  dvll  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  section  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  ends  of  Justice  require  that  any  other 
party  residing  in  any  other  district  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause 
such  party  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for 
that  purpose  may  be  served  in  any  Judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

"(1)  In  any  dvU  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district,  subpenas  issued  by  such  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  in  any  other  Judicial  district,  except 
that  in  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such 
subpena  shall  be  Issued  for  service  upon  any 
Individual  who  resides  in  another  district 
at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  mUes  froui 
the  place  at  which  such  court  Is  held  without 
approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(m)  All  other  process  in  any  civU  or  crim- 
inal action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 

^l!?".**!  ^^^  ^'^  *^y  person  in  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  u 
found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his  affairs 
(n)  The  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
application.  Intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  secUon  if  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his  opinion 
the  case  is  of  general  public  Importance  In 
such  action  or  proceeding,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  U  he 
had  instituted  the  action  or  proceeding 

"(o)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree,  rendered 
m  favor  of  the  United  States  In  anv  criminal 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  siiall 
estop  the  defendant  m  anv  subsequent  civU 
proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which 
said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel 
as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"(p)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  anv 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced  within 
five  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued 
Whenever  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding,  other  than  an  action  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,  is  brought  or 
intervened  in  by  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent, restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of  this 
section,  the  running  of  the  period  of  linii:a- 
tjons  prescribed  by  this  subsection  M-ith 
respect  to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
subsection  (p)  or  d)  of  this  section,  which 
is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  anv  matter 
complained  of  in  such  action  or  proceeding 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended  dur- 
ing  the  pendency  of  such  acUon  or  proceed- 
ing by  the  United  States  and  lor  two  years 
thereafter, 

"(q)  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  only  in 
the  district  where  the  violaiiou  first  occurred, 
but  also  in  any  district  in  which  the  deieuU- 
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ant  may  have  taken  or  been  In  possession 
of  the  said  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattela. 
or  other  property. 

•■(f)   The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such    money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels,    or 
other  property  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know,  It 
had  been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or 
obtained,  sliall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion  and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal  i 
penalties  and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under^ 
this  section  and  the  violation  shall  be  deemed* 
to  have  been  committed  in  any  district  into  y 
which  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels.  \ 
or  other  property,  shall  have  been  removed 
or  into  which  it  shall  have  been  brought  by 
such  violator. 

•■(s)  To  establish  the  Interstate  or  foreign 
conxmerce  character  of  any  shipment  in  any 
criminal  or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  the  waybill  or  other  shipping 
document  of  such  shipment  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  place  from  which  and 
to  which  such  shipment  was  made.  The  re- 
moval of  property  from  a  pipeline  system 
which  extends  Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  interstate  character  of  the 
shipment  of  the  property.  Proof  that  a  per- 
son was  found  in  unexplained  possession  of 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  recently  embezzled,  stolen,  or 
otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  carried  away, 
concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or  decep- 
tion In  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  knew 
that  such  property  was,  or  that  such  person 
had.  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  deception  such  money 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  property 
in  violation  of  this  section.  Proof  that  a  per- 
son bought  or  received  for  a  consideration 
substantially  below  its  fair  market  value 
money,  baggage,  goods,  chatteU,  or  other 
property  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully taken,  carried  away,  concealed  or 
obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  In  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence 
that  such  person  knew  that  such  property 
was  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully taken,  carried  awav.  concealed,  or  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  deception  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

"(t)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  state 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution 
under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or  acts 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which  pro- 
visions of  this  section  operate  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject  matter 
nor  shall  any  provision  of  thU  section  b« 
construed  aa  Invalidating  any  provision  of 
State  Uw  unless  such  provision  is  Incon- 
sist«nt  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tlon  or  any  provision  thereof." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter Jl  Of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  659,  is  amended  to  read: 
'•659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  by  car- 
rier:  State  prosecutions:  civil  reme- 
I  dies  for  victim  of  theft." 

TITLE  V— ADDITIONAL  SENTENCES  FOR 
COMMISSION  OF  A  FELONY  Wira  USE 
OP  FIREARM  ^n   una 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  501.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  924  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

•'(c)n)  Whoever— 

"(A)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  lie  prosecuted  in  "a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  threat- 
ens life  or  property  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
may.  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
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less  than  five  years  or  more  .. 
In  any  case  in  which  such 
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in  writing  its  reasons  for 
imposition  or  execution  of 
sentence  if  imposed  shall 
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"(2)  Whoever,  after  having 
of  any  such  felony  while  so 
fully  carrying  a  firearm  as  p 
graph    (1)    of  this  subsectloi 
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thirty  years.  The  Imposition 
such  additional  sentence  shall 
pended  and  probation  shall 
"(3)  In  no  case  shall  any 
of  imprisonment  imposed  p 
subsection  run  concurrently 
of  imprisonment  Imposed  fo: 
sion  of  any  such  felony. 

"(4)  A  conviction  shown  or 
lateral  review  to  be  invalid,  oi 
defendant  has  been  pardoned 
of  innocence  shall  be  disregt 
poses  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 

DANGEROUS    SPECIAL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Subsection  (e) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
by  striking  out  the  period  at 
graph    (3)    thereof    and    ir. 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  „ 

(3)  thereof  the  following  new 
"(4)  the  defendant  used  a  i 

fined  in  section  921(a)(3)    of 
commit  such   felony,  or 
a  firearm  (as  defined  In 
of  this  title)  during  the 
felony." 

(b)  Section  3575  of  title  18, 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  .. 
of  the  following  new  subsectlc  i 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section 
strued  as  amending,  altering 
otherwise   affecting    the   pro 
section  (c)  of  section  924  of 
affecting  the  applicability  of 
to  any  defendant  sentenced 
section." 
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St  bstances  Act, 
Stat.  1242),  l.s 
y  after  sec- 
new  section: 


msy 


ug  any  other 

other  law. 

n  401(a)(1) 

publ|c  menace,  be 

punishment 

I  term  of  Im- 

ten  years  or 


pers  )n 


years 
committed: 


more  than  thirty  years;  except 
person  has  previously  been  con' 
a  violation  and  sentenced  as  a 
ace.  such  person  shall  be  sente 
tlon,  to  life  imprisonment.  Tlie 
execution  of  any  such 
shall  not  be  suspended, 

be  granted,  and  section  4202 

of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
applicable;   except  that  any 
tenced  to  life  Imprisonment ._ 
on  parole  after  serving  not  les 
years  of  his  life  sentence   (but   ... 
shall  any  period  of  imprisonm<  nt 
him  in  connection  with  his 
such  violation  be  included 
ered  as  a  part  of  the  thirty-year 
he  is  required  to  serve  prior  to 
for  consideration  for  parole) .  In 
any  such  additional  term  of 
(including  life  imprisonment)  „. 
suant  to  this  section  run  concir 
any  term  of  imprisonment 
violation. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this 
'public  menace'  means  any 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  oi 
of  a  violation  of  section  401  ^_ 
Act  by  Illegally  manufacturing, 
or  dispensing.  In  an  amount  i 
excess  of  one-tenth   (1/10)   of 
or  the  equivalent  of  one-tenth 
ounce  of,  pure  heroin  or  morph 
at  the  time  he  committed  such 
not  an  addict. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  be 
any  person  under  eighteen 
the  time  the  offense  was 

tided,  Uowever,  That  the  

may  expressly  direct,  that  any 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  e:^ 
of  age  who  is  for  the  second  oi 
time  convicted  as  an  adult  for 

section  by  Illegally  

utlng  or  dispensing.  In  an 

or  in  excess  of  one-tenth  (1/10) 
of.  or  the  equivalent  of  one-ten(h 
an  ounce  of,  pure  heroin  or  _ 
who,  at  the  time  he  committed 
tlon,  was  not  an  addict,  be  tr< 
were  a  first  offender  under  the 
this  section,  and  sentenced  „__ 

"(d)  A  conviction  shown  on 
lateral  review  to  be  Invalid,  or  ._ 
defendant  has  been  pardoned  ot 
of  Innocence  shall  be 
poses  of  this  section." 
TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

AtTTHORIZATlONS 

Sec,  701.  Section  569  of  the 
Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act 
amended  and  as  redesignated  bj 
amended    by    Inserting    "(a)" 
after  "569'  and  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  appr< 
thorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  approp 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  part 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  of  part 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  en 
1974:   and 

"(3)  for  the  purposes  of  part 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
•  10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ao,  1974." 

use    0^■    APPROPRIATION^ 

Sec.  702.  Until  specific 
made  for  carrying  out  the 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to 
ment  of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enfc 
slstance  Administration  for  gran^ 
or  contracts  shall,  in  the  dLs( 
Attorney  General,  be  available  , 
of  obligations  arising  under  this 
severability 

Sec.  703.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  found  invalid  or 
ments  made  thereby  or  the 
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of  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EmSCTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Titles  I,  II,  IV,  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  in  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  benefits  thereunder  shall  be  retroactive 
with  respect  to  any  death  of  a  public  safety 
.officer  as  defined  In  part  II  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  which  oc- 
cured  on  or  after  October  17,  1972. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  in  the  bill. 
S.  800,  passed  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
tribute  to  senator  m'clellak  on  passage  of 
victims  of  crime  act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McCLELLAN)  the  Senate  again 
owes  its  deepest  gratitude.  Both  in  com- 
mittee and  here  in  this  Chamber  he  la- 
bored tirelessly  to  steer  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  through  to  its  overwhelming 
success.  Needless  to  say,  without  his 
splendid  advocacy  and  outstanding 
leadersliip  the  measure  would  not  have 
been  received  with  such  overwhelming 
approval  by  this  body.  Today's  achieve- 
ment, may  I  say,  would  add  the  victim 
of  crime  to  this  Nation's  system  of 
criminal  justice;  a  system  in  which  John 
McCLELLAN  has  played  such  an  effective 
role  toward  shaping  and  improving  over 
the  years.  The  Senate  is  in  his  debt  once 
again. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  deserves  similar  praise.  His 
cooperation  was  indispensable. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  BvRD)  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— 
ACCOMPUSHMENTS  OF  AND 
PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  ITS 
GRANTEES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  more  embattled  element  of  the  antl- 
poverty  program  than  the  legal  services 
program. 


Its  history  Is  marked  by  controversy 
and  attempts  by  the  Congress  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  restrict  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Legal  Services  attorneys  to 
represent  their  clients — the  poor.  In 
1968,  the  Congress  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, through  the  so-called  Murphy 
amendment,  to  give  Governors  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  legal  services  programs 
in  their  States;  this  Is  not  retained  in 
conference.  Just  last  year  in  the  Senate, 
restrictions  were  tacked  onto  H.R.  1.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  but 
fortunately  also  dropped  in  conference. 

This  year  the  future  of  the  program 
once  again  is  dangerously  "up  in  the  air," 
caught  in  a  battle  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  over  future  funding 
and  administration.  The  last  few  months 
have  witnessed  the  discharge  of  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  program,  Mr.  Tetzlafl, 
and  interruptions  in  funding  of  pro- 
grams and  essential  support  centers, 
throughout  the  Nation  including  those 
in  my  own  State. 

The  administration's  fiscal  1974  budget 
proposal  contains  a  request  for  continu- 
ation of  the  program — but  only  if  it  is  to 
be  conducted  by  a  new  legal  services  cor- 
poration for  which  the  admmistration 
plans  to  submit  authorizing  legislation; 
as  of  this  date  no  such  legislation  has 
been  submitted. 

The  Congress — imable  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  respecting 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion— regrettably  dropped  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972. 
a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  such 
an  entity;  however  it  did  provide  for 
continuation  of  the  existing  program  for 
2  years  and  gave  priority  to  that  effort. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  September  19.  1972, 
authorize  $840,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $870,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
antipoverty  programs  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  pro- 
vides that  of  those  amounts  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  reserve  and 
make  available  not  less  than  $71.5  million 
for  legal  services  programs.  On  October 
31,  1972.  the  President  signed  into  law- 
Public  Law  92-607 — the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  appropriating  $71.5 
million  for  legal  services  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  1973. 

It  is  my  intention,  together  with  Sen- 
ator Ta"t,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpover,  and  Poverty;  Senator  Nelson. 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee; 
Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Cranston. 
members  of  that  subcommittee,  to  seek 
advance  funding  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  1974.  whether  the  program  is  to  be 
administered  by  OEO  or  by  a  new  legal 
services  corporation,  as  we  hope  it  will. 

Underlymg  much  of  the  controversy 
over  the  program  and  its  future  has  been 
the  question  of  so-called  law  reform 
cases,  often  brought  against  State  and 
local  government. 

In  that  regard,  it  was  \'ery  reassuring 
when  Pjesident  Nixon  said,  hi  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  May  5.  1971.  sub- 
mittmg  lu:i  original  proposal  for  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  corporation : 

The  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  of 
suflicient  si^ope  that  we  should  not  restrict 


the  right  of  their  attorneys  to  bring  any  type 
of  civil  suit.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  the  adversary  process 
and  fuUy  protect  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship so  central  to  our  Judicial  process. 

It  appeals  now  that  the  OflSce  of  the 
Comptroller  General  not  only  agrees 
that  law  reform  actions  are  legitimate 
activities,  but  in  fact  may  be  considered 
a  principal  goal  of  the  program:  interest- 
ingly and  contrary  to  the  charges  of  the 
critics  of  the  program,  the  GAO  has 
found  that  not  enough  attention  has 
been  given  to  that  goal  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs  in  the  field. 

A  GAO  report  Issued  March  21.  1973. 
entitled  "The  Legal  Services  Program — 
Accomplishment  of  and  Problems  Faced 
by  Its  Grantees."  based  on  field  evalua- 
tions of  seven  legal  services  grantees  in 
six  States — ^New  York,  California,  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Puerto 
Rico — and  selected  written  evaluations 
of  19  other  efforts,  concludes — at  page 
14: 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  OEO's 
Legal  Services  program  Is  to  have  program 
grantees  challenge  ...  by  class  action  or  test 
cases — that  portion  of  the  statutory,  regu- 
latory and  administrative  base  of  the  exist- 
ing order  considered  to  discriminate  against 
the  poor. 

and  then  finds — at  page  2 : 

GAO  noted  only  limited  achievements  by 
most  grantees  In  the  economic  development 
and  law  reform  areas.  This  partly  happened 
because  the  grantees  bad  neither  clearly 
defined  objectives  and  priorities  nor  set  op- 
erating plans  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  report  provides,  at  page  20,  statis- 
tics with  respect  to  seven  programs  re- 
viewed in  the  field  in  support  of  this 
conclvislon : 


Service 


PeKeot 


Number 
otuses 


Advice 51  «.  7« 

LiligalJOR 28  23,  Zia 

Advice  aftd  representation  without  liti- 

pition 17  14,511 

Administrative  hearings 4  3,776 

Appeals., £23 

ToW 100  84.i2« 


These  figures,  based  on  the  grantees 
studied,  show  that  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  effort  is  devoted  to  the 
appeals  area,  where  most  law  reform 
usually  takes  place.  Of  the  28  percent  of 
service  devoted  to  litigation,  legal  service 
attorneys  have  a  success  rate  to  be  ad- 
mired by  the  most  prestigious  of  law 
firms:  72  percent  won.  16  percent  settled 
out  of  court  and  only  12  percent  lost. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  programs 
reviewed  are  among  those  considered  to 
be  most  radical  and  heavy  on  law  reform, 
for  instance  programs  in  New  York  and 
California;  this  aspect  suggests  that  the 
charge  that  legal  services  attorneys  na- 
tionwide are  too  involved  in  "law  re- 
form" activities,  is  subject  to  serious 
question. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
despite  these  findings  on  congressional 
intent,  the  present  managers  of  OEO 
tippear  to  take  a  different  view — which  is 
perhaps  reflected  in  policy,  and  admin- 
istered the  program  and  ultimately  in 
these  findings  of  the  GAO.  In  that  con- 
nec'Uon.  I  note  the  foUowmg  statement 
contauicd  m  the  couuneu'vS  of  J.  Lau- 
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rence  McCarty,  Acting  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Legal  Services  in  the  ofQcial 
comments  on  the  GEA  report  contained 
in  an  appendix  to  the  report  itself: 

Another  major  "deficiency"  discussed  In 
your  report,  is  the  failure  of  some  grantees 
to  meet  the  law  reform  goals  of  the  program. 
This  criticism  points  up  the  occupational 
schizophrenia  from  which  many  of  our  pro- 
grams have  suffered.  This  has  resulted  from 
Intense  pressure  on  the  attorneys  to  engage 
in  more  law  reform  (test  case  litigation,  leg- 
islative advocacy,  group  organizing,  etc.) 
even  if  it  meant  keeping  individual  clients 
waitmg. . . 

...  I  am  not  in  principle  opposed  to  class 
actions,  suits  against  the  government,  test 
case  litigation,  legislative  advocacy  or  any 
other  kind  of  law  reform.  Properly  con- 
sidered, they  are  simply  some  of  the  tools 
which  the  conscientious  attorney  must  em- 
ploy on  occasion  In  serving  a  particular 
client.  What  I  do  strongly  object  to,  how- 
ever, is  the  elevation  of  these  tools  to  the 
status  of  ends,  separated  from  the  goal  of 
service  to  Individual  clients  and  subordinated 
In  turn  to  some  transcendent  goal  such  as 
social  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
with  the  finding  that  efforts  in  the  area 
of  economic  development  have  been 
limited.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  since — 
as  in  the  case  of  law  reform — a  single 
effort  may  effect  many  of  the  poor,  thus 
contributing  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

There  is  a  great  imreached  potential, 
for  example,  in  the  establishment  of 
community  economic  development  cor- 
porations authorized  under  the  new  title 
X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  co- 
authored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  and 
which  under  the  previous  authority,  title 
I-D  of  the  act,  has  demonstrated  such 
success  in  mobilizing  resources  for  the 
poor  in  such  depressed  urban  and  rural 
areas  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

Coupled  with  increased  funds  for  the 
establishment  for  such  corporations,  ef- 
forts of  legal  services  attorneys  can  be 
very  helpful  in  bringing  new  community 
development  corporations  and  similar  ef- 
forts to  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  is  not 
limited  to  the  question  of  law  reform  or 
economic  development,  but  deals  com- 
prehensively with  the  extent  to  which 
programs  have  met  other  goals  with  re- 
spect to  services  in  various  areas;  its 
overall  conclusion  is  very  favorable.  At 
page  10,  the  report  notes : 

The  program  grantees  provided  the  poor 
with  the  same  scope  of  civil  representation 
that  was  available  to  persons  able  to  afford 
private  attorneys. 

The  report  highlighted  a  number  of 
areas  where  the  program  could  stand  im- 
provement. Particular  stress  was  given  to 
the  need  to  improve  reporting  and  man- 
agement and  administration  generally, 
including  tightening  up  with  respect  to 
eligibility,  control  over  clients  deposits, 
and  similar  areas. 

These  criticisms  and  recommendations 
must  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  and  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  In- 
tend to  give  them  full  consideration  both 
in  the  context  of  continuing  the  existing 
program  and  in  the  establishment  of  any 
new  national  legal  services  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  members  of 


the  Senate  and  those  who 
programs  may  be  fully  awa: 


April 


iperate  these 
of  the  GAO 


findings  and  act  upon  the  n  where  ap 
propriate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  a  sta^ment  which 

setting  forth 
my  position  with  respect  tolthe  future  of 
the  legal  services  progran  .  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  here  be  in- 
cluded a  letter  from  John  S.  Berry,  ex- 
ecutive director.  New  York  I  ;tate  Bar  As- 


sociation, and  a  resolution 


that  association's  support —  which  is  very 
key  and  gratifying — for  t  le  establish 
ment  of  a  National  Legal    Services  Cor- 
poration, paralleling  the  si.  pport  on  the 
national  level  of  the  Ameriqan  Bar  Asso 
elation. 

There  Iseing  no  objection]  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  if  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressiona|.  Record, 
Feb.  6.   19731 
The  Future  op  Federal  GtovAnment  Anti- 
Poverty  Procrasi  s 


Sen  ite 
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sign  ;d 


tiat 
OM  »r 


t  liei: 


Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President, 
minority  member  of  the 
Public  Welfare-Committee  am 
the    Subcommittee    on 
power  and  Poverty,  and  a  s 
antlpoverty  program,  I  wish 
general  position  with  respect 
istration's  plans  for  the 
in  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
lated  announcements. 

The  administration's  plans 
basic  elements: 

First,    the   administration 
pletely  to  eliminate  the  ORic 
Opportunity,  beginning  July 
requesting  any  funding  for 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  notwlt  i 
the  Economic  Opporttmlty 
1972,  which  the  President  s 
ber  19,  1972,  provide  for  a 
OEO  through  fiscal  1974 — Jut^e 

It  Is  extremely  Important 
who  number  24  million,  or 
of    our    population — continue 
advocacy  agency  within  the 
lishment"  which  may  serve 

As  President  Nixon  himsell 
ruary  19,  1969,  in  a  message 
concerning  the  antlpoverty 

"Prom  the  experience  of 
learned  the  value  of  having 
Government  an  agency  whose 
Is  the  poor." 

Second,  the  administration 
cut-off  of  Federal   funding 
action   operations    and 
"local  Initiative" — as  of  July 
regard,    the   fiscal    1974    bud^t 
states — at  page  122: 

"After  more  than  seven  y 
Community  Action  has  had  a 
portunity  to  demonstrate  its 
tion  to  private  funds.  State 
ments,  may,  of  course,  use 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  thele 

Tlie  1972  amendments  signe  1 
dent  reserved  $328.9  million 
ties  out  of  $870  million 
grams  administered  by  the 
nomic  Opportunity  during 

It  Is  expected  that  the 
take  the  position  that  since  t: 
questing  funds  for  OEO,  the 
Inapplicable. 

The  elimination   of   Federa 
community  action  agencies — ■ 
1,000 — may  well  sound  a 
them  in  many  areas;  although 
in  a  number  of  cases  they  ma 
In   obtaining   funds   from 
new  relationships  with  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal 
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standing  that 
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30,  1974. 
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to    have    an 
federal  "estab- 
ir  needs, 
said  on  Feb- 
tfc  the  Congress 
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5EO  we  have 
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of  existence, 
adequate  op- 
ulue.  In  addi- 
local  govern - 
and  special 
purposes." 
by  the  Presi- 
tliese  activi- 
authirized  for  pro- 
Dffice    of   Eco- 
fii  cal   1974. 
administration  will 
ey  are  not  re- 
reservation  is 

fimdlng  for 

^Aiich  aggregate 

de^th  knell"  for 

it  is  true  that 

be  successful 

establishing 

defaartments  and 

Govern  nent  and  with 


wU 


State 
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State  and  local  government — ani  1 
gin  now  to  do  so — I  am  concern  sd 
substantial   number  of   Instancfs 
not  be  extended  the  benefit  of 
nue  sharing  funds,  and  they 
business.  Too  many  community 
cles  have  had  to  "take  on' 
government  in  order  to  carry 
tered  role  as  "advocate  for  thu 
It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
cities  will  come  running  to  the 
their  former  antagonists  if  the 
line  is  cut. 

The  administration's  proposal 
Federal  funding  for  CAA's  overl^ks 
ministration's  own  strategy 
the  role  of  the  community  action 
in  the  community. 

Since  1970,  the  administration 
veloping  community  action 
lysts.  rather  than  protagonists 
level,  and  those  efforts  have  bor^e 

A  report  entitled  "Utilization 
Data  for  591  CAA's"  dated  Janizary 
the  Office  of  Operations  of  the 
nomic  Opportunity  concludes — f)n 
of  an  extensive  survey  of 
percent  of  the  1,000  community 
cies: 
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fact 
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that  Federal 
i  gencies  con- 
they  can 
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precipitously  bank- 
may   well 
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"CAA's  are  rapidly  becoming 
forces  in  their  communities,  t 
significant  roles  in  helping 
to   the   challenges   of   revenue 
other  forms  of  government 

The  report  documents  the 
tween  1965  and  1972,  with  an 
eral   expenditure  of  approximately 
lion  in  local   Initiative  funds 
nity  action  agencies  have  mobilized 
lion  In  resources  from  State  and 
ments.  the  private  sector  and 
sources — thus  more  than  doubling 
eral  investment. 

Accordingly,  sotind  Federal 
that  we  continue  Federal  fund^g 
munity   action    agencies   in 
general  and  special  revenue 
the  poor. 

The  concept  which  underlies 
ing — that  those  on  the  local  Idvel 
determine  their  future — applies 
on  the  local  level,  as  well. 

Thus,  I  consider  it  essential 
funding  for  community  action 
tlnue,  beyond  July  1,  1973,  so  tjiat 
find  a  meaningful  and  secure 
local  fabric  emerging  under 
and  so  that  we  will  not 
rupt   those   very   agencies  whl<jh 
provide  the  means  of  making 
tlon  work  effectively  for  the  pooi 

Third,     the    administration's 
budget  provides  $71.5  million 
ices,  assuming  enactment  of  leg 
legal  services  corporation  which 
istration   intends  to  submit 
included  in  the  budget  for  the 
services   program   under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportujiity. 

In    contrast,    the    Economic 
Amendments  of   1972  expressly 
a  reservation  of  $71.5  million 
ices  program  for  fiscal  1974. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  a 
services  corporation  and  conside 
fortunate    the    decision    made 
drop  the  legal  services  title  frfcm 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendment  s 

At  my  request  the  confercncs 
Included  the  following  language 
the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
mittee   on   the   conference   of 
1972:   (Report  No.  92-1086,  at 

"The  Conferees  regret  that  it 
to  delete  title  IX,  which  would 
lished  a  National  Legal  Services 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  reaqh 
with  respect  to  the  composition 
of  Directors  and  certain  other 
the  Corporation. 

"The  Conferees  continue  to 
port  the  existing  legal  services 
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the  concept  of  a  legal  services  corporation 
and  mtend  to  continue  to  seek  appropriate 
means  of  expanding  the  program  and  In- 
suring its  Independents,  to  provide  the  poor 
greater  access  to  our  system  of  Justice  under 
law." 

To  Implement  this  commitment,  I  In- 
tend to  sponsor,  or  cosponsor  new  legis- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices corporation.  I  believe  deeply  in  the  cur- 
rent legal  services  program  which  defends 
the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  and  contributes 
so  much  to  the  sense  of  dignity  of  the  poor — 
and  in  the  desirability  of  giving  the  legal 
services  program  a  new  home  where  its  in- 
dependence, professionalism,  and  adequate 
funding  may  be  more  readily  secured.  I  wUl 
make  every  effort  toward  fulfillment  of  that 
objective  early  in  this  Congress  both  in  my 
own  efforts  and  in  respect  to  any  proposal 
that  Is  forthcoming  from  the  administra- 
tion; their  commitment  to  pursue  the  con- 
cept of  the  corporation  is  most  welcome. 
However,  if  we  fail  to  enact  a  specific  legal 
services  measure  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  1974,  the  current  program  shovild  con- 
tinue and  I  shall  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  see  that  the  program  receives 
the  appropriations  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Fourth,  the  administration  plans  to  dele- 
gate or  transfer  a  number  of  programs  to 
other  agencies  or  have  them  assumed  by  such 
agencies.  As  indicated  at  page  122  of  the 
administration's  budget  request: 

"In  1974  responsibility  for  certain  pro- 
grams now  funded  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  be  assumed  by 
other  agencies,  as  follows:  the  migrant  pro- 
gram will  be  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor;  Indian  programs  will  be  assumed 
by  HEW;  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment program  grantees  will  be  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  at 
Commerce;  health  projects  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred to  HEW;  research  and  development 
functions  will  be  transferred  to  the  agencies 
Which  have  statutory  responsibility  In  the 
fields  of  current  OEO  activity." 

The  administration  has  not  revealed  at 
this  time  details  of  its  plans  for  implementa- 
tion of  these  actions  in  terms  of  the  legal 
basis  upon  which  they  intend  to  proceed  and 
the  effect  on  existing  programs  in  terms  of 
funding  and  mode  of  operation,  but  again  I 
shall  try  to  hold  substantively  to  the  specified 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  are  very  serious  and  I  am 
concerned  that  they  be  not  received  by  the 
poor  as  depressant  to  their  own  efforts. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,  President 
Nixon  said  : 

"The  shift  from  old  policies  to  new  will  not 
be  a  retreat  from  our  responsibilities,  but  a 
better  way  to  progress." 

Mr.  President,  I  wUl  be  openminded  to  any 
changes  that  may  be  made,  we  must  seek 
better  ways  to  progress  and  needs  to  phase 
in  the  new  while  we  do  not  retreat  from  the 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  4'/2  months  ago  In  enacting 
the  2-year  extension,  and  what  the  poor 
themselves  have  given  life  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  re- 
cent amendments. 

The  administration's  proposal  at  this  point 
Is  only  that — a  proposal;  It  is  not  enacted 
Into  law  and  is  subject  to  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope — and  one  to  which  I 
shall  give  all  my  efforts  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee — that  we  will  In 
time  avoid  a  confrontation  on  this  Issue. 

This  Is  no  time  for  further  divisions  at 
home  between  the  community  of  the  poor  ex- 
emplified in  the  community  action  move- 
ment and  the  community  at  large;  now  that 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  is  being  secured,  it 
Is  time  for  reconciliation. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  here.  The 
American    public    wants    progress    for    the 


poor:  a  Harris  poll  conducted  In  December 
of  last  year  documented  that  62  percent  of 
Americans  supported  Increased  spendmg  for 
the  poor. 

We  must  work  together  to  secure  that 
progress  mindful  not  only  of  the  dictates 
of  the  "new  federalism"  and  the  economy, 
but  of  the  benefits  and  toil  of  the  past  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  momentum 
of  the  national  commitment  contained  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  which 
OEO,  community  action  agencies  and  the 
poor  have  sought  to  translate  Into  programs 
to  arrest  the  syndrome  of  poverty. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message  of 
February  19,  1969,  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier: 

"How  the  work  begun  by  OEO  can  best  be 
carried  forward  is  a  subject  on  which  many 
views  deserve  to  be  heard — both  from  within 
Congress,  and  among  those  many  others  who 
are  Interested  or  affected.  Including  espe- 
cially the  poor  themselves." 

I  want  very  much  that  we  work  together 
in  that  spirit. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association, 

Jlfarcft  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Our  Association  has 
long  been  concerned  with  the  vital  problem 
of  furnishing  adequate  legal  services  to  the 
poor. 

Enclosed  is  copy  of  report  and  resolution 
adopted  by  our  House  of  Delegates  on 
March  3,  1973  urging  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional legal  services  corporation  to  fill  tMB 
Important  need. 

Tour  continued   interest  In,  and  support 
of,  this  program  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Berrt, 
Executive  Director. 
Enclosure. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association, 

March  8, 1973. 
To:    New  York  State  Congregational  Delega- 
tion. 
Re  Creation  of  a  National  Non-profit  Cor- 
poration for  Legal   Services. 
This  will  advise  that  on  March  3,  1973  the 
House     of     Delegates    of    this    Association 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  reaffirm  Its  support  of  a  national 
legal  services  corporation  as  urged  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  ask  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  Join  In  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  establish  a  National 
Legea  Services  Corporation  and  to  take  such 
action  as  Is  necessary  to  assure  the  conti- 
nuity and  adequate  funding  of  the  national 
legal   services   program." 

Enclosed  for  your  mformatlon  are  state- 
ments by  the  Association's  president  and 
copies  of  prior  reports  dealing  with  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

We  urge  and  will  appreciate  your  support 
of  this  proposal. 

John  E.  Berrt, 
Executive  Director. 

Comptroller  General  or  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 
•  This  is  our  report  on  the  accomplishments 
of  and  problems  faced  by  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram grantees.  Federal  participation  In  this 
program  Is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

We  made  ovf  review  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
63),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1960  (31  U.S.C.  67). 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to 
the    Director.    Office    of    Management    and 


Budget,  and  the  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  Congress:  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program — Accomplishments  of  and 
Problems  Paced  by  Its  Grantees:  Office 
of  Economic  Opportttnitt 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States) 
digest 

(Note. — Page  numbers  listed  refer  to  orig- 
inal report.) 

Why  the  review  was  made 

The  public  and  the  Congress  are  concerned 
about  the  operations  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Legal  Services  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO). 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness 
and  administration  of  the  program  In  August 
1969.  (See  p.  17.) 

To  follow  up  on  the  matters  reported  then 
and  to  provide  the  public  and  the  Congress 
with  current  Information,  as  well  as  sugges- 
tions for  Improvements,  GAO  reviewed  the 
activities  of  eight  Legal  Services  program 
grantees. 

GAO  also  reviewed  19  randomly  selected 
annual  evaluation  reports  of  program 
grantees.  These  reports  were  prepared  during 
1970  and  1971  under  contracts  awarded  by 
OEO. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
contains  no  direct  appropriations  for  OEO. 
Legislation  establishing  a  Legal  Services  cor- 
poration to  operate  the  program  has  been  In- 
troduced In  the  Congress.  Observations  in 
this  report  should  be  of  value  to  the  succes- 
sor organization  (If  created)  In  establishing 
policies  and  procedures  to  govern  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  services. 

Background 

The  Legal  Services  program  seeks  to  pro- 
vide representation  which  will  benefit  the 
poor  and  help  alleviate  their  problems 
through  legal  processes. 

The  program  began  in  1965  as  a  $600,000 
experiment  and  has  grown  steadily.  Through 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
vested about  $315  million  in  the  program. 
About  $71.5  million  will  be  spent  In  fiscal 
year  1973. 

GAO  reviewed  seven  standard  program 
grantees  in  New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  Califor- 
nia, Montana,  Colorado,  and  Minnesota 
which  employed  attorneys  to  provide  legal 
services.  GAO  also  reviewed  the  Wtsconsm 
Judlcare  project,  under  which  legal  services 
provided  by  private  attorneys  were  paid  for 
by  the  project  from  OEO  funds. 

The  review  covered  grantee  activities  dur- 
ing 12-month  grant  periods  ended  during 
calendar  year  1971.  OEO  provided  the  eight 
grantees  with  about  $8  million  for  these  pe- 
riods. 

Findings  and  conclusions 
Results  of  operations 

The  seven  standard  program  grantees  pro- 
vided legal  services  to  a  number  of  persons  to 
whom  such  services  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  available.  Adequate  data  was  not 
available   to  determine   these   numbers. 

Grantees  could  mcrease  their  programs' 
effectiveness  if  they  developed  clearer  and 
more  detailed  plans  to  achieve  program  goals 
and  if  OEO  developed  a  reliable  system  to 
gather  data  on  grantees'  accomplishments. 

GAO  noted  only  limited  achievements  by 
most  grantees  in  the  economic  development 
and  law  reform  areas.  (See  p.  11.)  This 
partly  happened  because  the  grantees  had 
neither  clearly  defined  objectives  and  priori- 
ties nor  set  operatmg  plans  to  achieve  these 
goals.  (See  pp.  II  and  17.) 

The  grantees  provided  the  poor  with  the 
same  scope  of  civil  representation  that  was 
available  to  those  able  to  afford  attorneys. 
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In  the  following  areas,  which  are  goals  of  the 
OEO  Legal  Services  program: 

Providing  quality  legal  services  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  poor  people.  (See 
p.  19.) 

Educating  target-area  resideuts  as  to  their 
legal  rights  and  responsibUltles.  (See  p.  22.) 
Ascertaining  what  rules  of  law  atfectlag 
the  poor  should  be  changed  to  benefit  the 
poor  and  achieving  such  changes  (Uw  re- 
form). (See  p.  14.) 

Serving  as  advocates  for  poor  clients  in 
the  social  decisionmaking  proce.ss.  (See  p. 
22.) 

Helping    the    poor    in    forming    self-help 
groups  (economic  development).  (See  p.  11.) 
Involving  the  poor  In  the  grantees'  deci- 
sionmahLing  processes.  (See  p.  23.) 

GAO  had  considerable  difficulty  interpret- 
ing and  analyzing  results  reported  by  the 
grantees.  They  had  not  defined  their  objec- 
tives In  operational  terms.  Their  records 
were  inadequate.  And  the  confidentiality  of 
the  attorney-client  relationship  precluded 
GAO  from  reviewing  certain  records. 

Adequate  data  was  not  available  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  number  and  types  of  cases 
handled,  to  measure  achievements  in  some 
program  goal  areas,  and  to  compute  the  av- 
erage cost  for  cases  handled.  (See  p.  25.) 
Management  and  administration 
Standard  program  grantees  need  to  im- 
prove their  management  and  administration 
so  they  can  use  resources  more  effectively 
and  efficiently.  Grantees  could  improve  their 
determinations  of  persons'  eligibility  for  legal 
assistance  by — 

Complying  more  with  Income  limitations 
(seep.  31). 

Recording  complete  data  supporting  per- 
sons' eligibility  (see  pp.  31  to  33).  and 

Requiring  supervisory  reviews  of  grantee 
attorneys'  client  eligibility  determinations 
(seep.  33). 

Non-Federal  contributions  need  to  be  doc- 
iimented  adequately  and  should  represent 
allowable  contributions.  (See  p.  35.)  Grantee 
controls  over  client  deposits  also  need  to  be 
Improved.  (See  p.  36.) 

Wisconsin  'Judicare 
Although  established  hi  1966  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  providing  legal  services  to  the 
rural  poor.  Wisconsin  Judicare  was  not  de- 
signed to  test  Its  own  effectiveness  nor  ita 
effectiveness  in  comparison  to  standard  Legal 
Services  program  grantees. 

Consequently,  Wisconsin  Judicare  has  not 
been  evaluated  in  depth,  and  standard 
methods  of  delivering  legal  services  and  the 
value  erf  the  Judicare  concept  remain  in  ques- 
tion. 
OEO  did  not  establish — 
A  systematic  method  of  extracting  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  cost  of  each  type  of  legal 
case  handled,  needed  for  documenting  Judi- 
care results  and  for  comparing  Wisconsin 
Judicare  with  standard  program  grantees  (see 
p. 42)  or 

A  modfl  standard  Legal  Services  program 
grantee  having  a  system  for  collecting  data 
for  comparison  to  Wisconsin  Judicare  (see 
p. 42). 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing 
more  reliable  data  on  and  measures  of  Judi- 
care accomplishments  and  on  developing  a 
system  of  collecting  data  for  comparison 
purposes,  so  that  a  basis  would  exist  for  ob- 
jectively assessing  and  comparing  the  Judi- 
care method  with  the  methods  used  by- 
standard  program  grantees. 

OEO  took  steps  In  August  1972  to  Improve 
the  Information  on  Judicare  project  results; 
however,  further  Improvements  are  neces- 
sary. (See  p.  44.) 

Wisconsin  Judicare  provided  free  legal 
services  In  diverse  areas  to  a  numl>er  of  per- 
sons to  whom  such  servlcea  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  available.  The  project  was  In- 
volved to  some  extent  In  all  program  goal 
areas.  (See  pp.  47  to  49.) 
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GAO  noted  the  following 
in^  to  Wisconsin  Judlcare's 

Private  attorneys  were 
in  law  reform  and  economic 
(See  p.  4S.) 

Services  provided  in  educatifcn, 
and  economic  development  wer 
narrow    spectrum   of 
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Private  attorneys  were  not  Inlrolved  In  ap- 
pellate actions.  (See  p.  46.) 
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The  Director  of  OEO  should 
necessary   to   remedy   the 
above.  (See  pp.  18,  29,  33,  36,  50 
Agency  actions  and  un 

OEO  generally  concurred  in 
mendations  and  promised  to 
actions  so  that   It  could 
proposed  successor  organization, 
Services     corporation,     a 
would   function   effectively   in 
legal  needs  of  the  poor.  (See 
Matters  for  consideration  by 

The    Congress   has    expressei  I 
how     effectively     and 
grantees  operate.  In  its 
Islatlon  to  establish  a  Legal 
ration,  the  Congress  may  wisl  i 
the  information  In  this  repor 
grantees'  achievements  and 
lems. 
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The    legal    profession    has 
edged  a  responsibility  to  provlfl 
ices  to  persons  who  cannot 
At  the  turn  of  the  century 
established  free   legal   aid 
civil  matters.  This  was 
funded    public    defender 
legal   services  In  criminal   ma 

Although    the    number   of 
public  defender  offices 
try  has  increased,  the  advent 
Services   program   In    1965   s 
creased  the  availability  of  fre 
ance  for  low-Income  persons, 
the  Legal  Services  program  was 
Community  Action  Program 
Office  of  Economic  Opportun 
recognition  of  the   lmportanc( 
slstance  for  the  poor,  the 
vated  In  fiscal  year  1970  to  thi 
hidependent  office  reporting 
of  OEO. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  19' 
tains  no  direct  appropriations 
provides  for  the  transfer  of 
grams    to    other   Federal 
tion  establishing  a  Legal 
tion  to  operate  a  Legal  Servic 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress 

We    evaluated    the    results 
grantees'    operations    and 
which   they  were   admlnistere  I 
vations  should  be  of  value  to 
organization  (If  created)  in 
icies  and  procedures  to  gover 
of  legal  services. 

By  letter  dated  March    12, 
II) ,  OEO  Informed  us  that  it 
with  our  recommendations  and 
give  top  priority  to  remedying 
cies  pointed  out  in   this 
could   bequeath   to   the 
organization,  the  Legal  Servic^ 
a  mechanism  that  would 
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within  OEO,  funded  265  grantee: 
erated  934  offices  and  employed  ov4r 
torneys  in  50  states,  the  District 
and  F>uerto  Rico  during  fiscal 
der  the  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity 
as    amended    (42  U.S.C.  2701  et 
provided  most  of  the  funds  ($71 
for  program  grantees  during  fisca  I 

OEO  provided  about  (8  million 
grantees — seven  standard  Legal 
gram  grantees  and  the  Wisconsin 
project — for  the  periods  reviewed 
I.)    We  also  reviewed   19  randonly 
annual     evaluation     reports 
grantees  prepared  during  1^70 
der  contracts  awarded  by  OEO 
the   grantees'  achievement   of 
Jectives. 
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Economic  Opportunity 

The    Economic    Opporunlty 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  War 
act.  was  enacted  August  20,  1964 
en,   supplement,   and   coordlnatt 
eliminate  poverty  In  the  United 
act    authorized    various   progranls 
to  give  everyone  the  opportunity 
cated  and  trained  to  work,  and 
decency  and  dignity.  To  lead 
the  act  created  OEO.  headed  by 
In  the  Ehfecutlve  Office  of  the 

When  first  enacted,  the 
tunlty    Act    enumerated    varlou^ 
that  could  be  federally  financed 
mention  a  Legal  Services 
the  law  was  amended  so  as  not 
the  financing  of  programs  other 
expressly  enumerated. 

In    1966    the   Economic 
mentioned    a    Legal    Services 
the   first   time.   The    1966 
pressly  authorized  programs 
advice  and   legal  representation 
unable    to   afford    private 
amendment  also  specifically 
for  the  programs. 

The    Legal    Services    program 
of    the    Economic    Opportunity 
amended  in  1967.  Under  these 
the  progam  Is  categorized   as 
special  programs  under  CAP  to 
tlons  to  meet  (»•  deal  with 
cal  needs  or  problems  of  the 
common  to  a  number  of 
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Program,  goals 
Section  222  of  the  act  provides 
Services   program   to: 
cause   of    Justice    among   persoi^ 
poverty  by  mobilizing  the 
yers  and  legal  institutions  and 
legal  advice,  legal  representation 
sellng,  education  in  legal  matter ! 
appropriate  legal  services." 

Each  grantee  is  expected  to 
some  extent,  in  each  of  the  fol^w 
of  the  Legal  Services  program. 

1.  Provide    quaUty    legal 
greatest  possible  number  of 
accordance  with  program  goals 
of  the  staff. 

2.  Educate  target-area  resident^ 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
concern  to  them. 

3.  Ascertain  what  rules  of 
the  poor  should  be  changed  to 
poor  and  achieve  such  changes 
cases  '■   and    appeals,    statutory 
changes  in  the  admUiistrative 

4.  Serve  as  advocate  for  poor 
social  decisionmaking   process 

5.  Help    the    poor    in    forming 
groups,  such  as  cooperative 
ganizatlons  and  other  businessei 

6.  Involve  the  poor  in  the 
sionmaking  process  and,  to  the 
sible,   include   target-area  residents 
grantee's  staff. 


'  Cases  that  test  the  legality  oi 
tion  of  a  law  or  regulation. 
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Organization  of  the  legal  services  program 

Legal  Services  program  grantees  may  be 
sponsored  by  community  action  agencies  or 
other  local  groups,  bar  associations,  and/or 
legal  aid  societies,  as  determined  by  the  local 
community. 

Although  program  grantees  are  usually 
funded  as  a  part  of  CAPs,  a  governing  board 
separate  from  the  local  community  action 
agency  directs  them.  OEO's  Legal  Services 
program  guidelines  state  that  this  separa- 
tion Is  to  insure  grantees'  independence. 

The  Office  of  Legal  Services  In  the  OEO 
headquarters  administers  the  Legal  Services 
program.  This  office  is  responsible  to  the 
Director  of  OEO  for  conducting  the  program, 
coordinating  program  grantees,  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  devel- 
oping policies  and  program  guidelines. 

Administration  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram at  OEO  headquarters  is  divided  into 
five  major  units :  (1)  Operations,  (2)  Special 
Counsel  for  Legal  Services,  (3)  Program 
Development  and  Training,  (4)  Budget  and 
Program  Management,  and  (5)  Planning, 
Technical  Assistance,  and  Evaluation. 

Each   of   the    10   regional   Legal   Services 

offices  Implements  headquarters'  plans  and 

instructions  and  is  responsible  for  directing 

day-to-day  activities  In  its  geographical  area. 

Funding 

OEO  funding  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram has  increased  steadily  from  $600,000  in 
fiscal  year  1965  to  an  estimated  $71.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  OEO  reported  that  Fed- 
eral funds  of  about  $315  million  and  match- 
ing funds  from  non-Federal  sources  of  about 
$59  million  had  been  Invested  In  the  Legal 
Services  program  through  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  addition,  some  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Legal  Services  program 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HEW).  All  States,  under 
the  fair  bearing  requirements  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1302,  as  implemented 
by  46  CPR  205.10),  were  required  to  make 
lawyers'  services  available  to  clients  desiring 
them  in  public  welfare  hearings  by  July  1, 
1969. 

HEW  announced  on  November  8,  1968,  that 
It  would  Initiate  a  legal  services  program 
which  would  provide  legal  counsel  to  welfare 
recipients  on  such  matters  as  evictions,  di- 
vorces, and  wage  garnishments.  This  pro- 
gram Is  not  mandatory;  Individual  States 
decide  on  their  participation. 

One  method  by  which  HEW  has  provided 
legal  services  under  this  program  Is  having 
State  public  welfare  agencies  buy  such  serv- 
ices from  existing  OEO-funded  Legal  Services 
program  grantees.  OEO  estimates  that  ilEW 
will  provide  about  $2  million  to  its  Legal 
Services  program  grantees  during  fiscal  year 
1973. 

CHAPTER  2. — ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  PBOBLEMS 
OF  STANDARD  PROGRAM  GRANTEE'S  OPERA- 
TIONS 

The  information  we  obtained  on  program 
results  provided  some  Insight  into  the 
achievements  and  problems  In  grantees'  op- 
erations. The  seven  standard  program  gran- 
tees we  reviewed  provided  legal  and  related 
services  to  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  such 
services  otherwise  might  not  have  been  avail- 
able. 

However,  there  were  indications  that  most 
program  grantees  had  not  been  adequately 
involved  in  the  program  goal  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  law  reform.  We 
believe  the  achievement  of  these  goals  was 
limited  partly  because  the  grantees  had 
neither  clearly  defined  their  objectives  and 
priorities  nor  developed  a  plan  for  achieving 
these  objectives. 

The  program  grantees  provided  the  poor 
with  the  same  scope  of  civil  representation 
that  was  available  to  persons  able  to  afford 
private  attorneys.  In  some  Instances  the 
grantees  advocated  Institutional  reform  of 
laws  and  practices  which  adversely  affected 


the  poor,  carried  on  programs  which  educated 
the  poor  as  to  their  legal  rights,  served  as 
advocates  for  the  poor  in  the  social  decision- 
making process,  and  Involved  the  poor  In  tBe 
decisionmaking  process. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  interpreting 
and  analyzing  the  results  reported  by  the 
grantees  because  (1)  grantees  had  not  de- 
fined their  objectives  in  operational  terms, 
(2)  grantee  records  were  Inadequate,  and  (3) 
the  confidentiality  of  the  attorney-client 
rFlationship  precluded  our  review  of  certain 
grantee  records. 

Adequate  data  was  not  available  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  number  and  types  of  cases 
handled;  to  measure  achievements  in  law 
reform,  economic  development,  and  educa- 
tion; and  to  compute  the  average  cost  for 
cases  handled.  In  addition,  we  were  unable 
to  fully  evaluate  the  quality  and  extent  of 
legal  services  provided  by  the  grantees  be- 
cause attorneys'  case  files  containing  perti- 
nent Information  were  confidential  and  were 
not  available  to  us. 

We  believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  developing  better  operational,  managerial 
and  administrative  techniques  that  will  en- 
able program  grantees  to  better  serve  their 
intended  beneficiaries  and  provide  more  re- 
liable  data  on  grantee   accomplishments. 

The  results  of  the  Legal  Services  grantees' 
operations    and    the    problems    relating    to 
grantee  achievements  follow: 
Inadequate  involvement  in  economic  develop- 
Tnent  and  law  reform 

Our  examination  showed  that  all  seven 
grantees  had  been  Involved  to  some  extent 
in  the  program  goal  areas  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  law  reform  and  that  some 
grantees  had  considerable  success  In  law 
reform.  Some  specific  activities  in  these  two 
goal  areas  are  discussed  in  more  detail  on 
pages  13  and  16. 

Despite  these  successful  efforts,  there  were 
Indications  that  most  grantees  had  not  been 
adequately  Involved  In  (1)  encouraging  the 
poor  to  form  self-help  groups  and  (2)  iden- 
tifying and  seeking  appropriate  reform  of 
statutes,  regulations,  and  administrative 
practices  that  unfairly  affected  the  poor.  Our 
analysis  of  the  results  of  annual  evaluations 
made  of  19  program  grantees  disclosed  that 
a  number  of  the  grantees  were  not  doing  an 
effective  Job  In  these  goal  areas. 

We  believe  the  achievement  of  these  goals 
was  limited  partly  because  the  grantees  had 
neither  clearly  defined  their  objectives  and 
priorities  nor  developed  a  plan  for  achieving 
these  objectives. 

The   absence  of  data  on  grantee   accom- 
plishments in  these  goal  areas  and  in  the 
education  goal  area  Is  discussed  on  page  27. 
Economic  Development 

There  were  indications  for  6  of  the  7 
grantees  which  we  reviewed  and  12  of  19 
grantee  evaluation  reports  which  we  analyzed 
that  there  had  not  been  adequate  involve- 
ment in  the  economic  development  goal  area. 

OEO's  Office  of  Legal  Services  recognized 
that  successful  use  of  the  courts  and  re- 
form of  governmental  processes,  by  them- 
selves, would  not  significantly  Improve  the 
lives  of  the  poor.  It  believed  that,  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  to  have  the  poor 
achieve  middle-class  living  standards,  more 
far-reaching  changes  would  have  to  occur 
in  the  private  sector  than  In  the  public 
sector.  It  noted  that,  despite  the  availability 
of  substantial  amounts  of  Federal  funds  for 
housing  and  economic  development,  there 
had  been  few  visible  signs  of  improved  con- 
ditions In  low-income  communities.  The  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Services  attributed  this  lack  of 
progress  to  private  entrepreneurs  who  did 
not  fully  use  available  Federal  and  private 
funds  for  projects  in  poverty  areas. 

The  Office  of  Legal  Services'  approach 
to  economic  development  is  to  help  the  poor 
in  forming  self-help  groups  In  their  oom- 
munlties;  it  is  hoped  that  these  groups  will 


generate  funds  to  provide  more  adequate 
housing,  retail  facilities,  loans,  and  em- 
ployment. 

The    following    items    indicated   that    the 
six   grantees   had   not   been   adequately   in- 
volved  in   economic    development. 
Grantee 

A.  A  1971  evaluation  report  stated  that 
the  grantee  did  not  have  a  dynamic  eco- 
nomic development  activity.  The  grantee's 
executive  director.  In  a  1971  self-evaluation 
report,  stated  that  little  had  been  accom- 
plished In  this  area. 

B.  An  OEO  official  Informed  us  In  Jan- 
uary 1972  that  the  grantee  had  achieved 
nothing  significant  In  economic  develop- 
ment since   1969. 

C.  A  1970  evaluation  found  that  only  1  of 
the  grantee's  10  corporations  had  worked 
in  the  area  of  economic  development.  As  of 
October  1971  the  grantee  had  fully  staffed 
only  four  of  the  nine  economic  develop- 
ment units  required  under  its  grant. 

D.  The  grantee's  deputy  director  informed 
us  in  December  1971  that  activities  in  eco- 
nomic development  were  nonexistent. 

E.  A  consultant  evaluated  the  grantee  and 
reported  to  OEO  in  February  1971  that  the 
grantee  had  made  virtually  no  progress  in 
economic  development. 

Of  29  staff  attorneys  we  talked  with,  23 
said  they  had  not  participated  in  economic 
development,  3  estimated  that  they  had 
spent  only  1  or  2  percent  of  their  time,  2 
estimated  that  they  had  spent  about  25  per- 
cent of  their  time,  and  1  did  not  estimate  his 
time. 

F.  The  grantee  had  been  involved  in  or- 
ganizing and  structuring  six  business  enter- 
prises since  1969;  five  were  either  never  or- 
ganized enough  to  become  operating  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  analysis  of  19  grantee  evaluation  re- 
ports showed  that  only  5  grantees  were  re- 
portedly adequately  helping  the  poor  in 
forming  self-help  groups  and  that  12  grant- 
ees were  deficient  in  this  goal  area.  More- 
over, 7  of  these  12  grantees  were  reportedly 
not  Involved  at  all  in  this  goal  area.  We 
were  unable  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  two  grantees  were  Involved  in  eco- 
nomic development  because  of  limited  infor- 
mation in  the  evaluation  reports. 

As  we  said  earlier,  all  seven  grantees  in- 
cluded in  our  review  devoted  some  effort  to 
economic  development.  Examples  of  grantee 
activities  In  this  goal  area  during  the  period 
covered  by  our  review  Include — 

Preparing  a  lease  for  a  building  to  house 
a  bus  depot; 

Assisting  tenants  in  purchasing  a  42-unlt 
apartment  building; 

Assisting  a  group  of  State  penitentiary 
inmates  to  establish  a  Janitorial  service  to 
provide  employment  for  ex-felons; 

Drafting  articles  of  incorporation  for  a 
development  corporation  in  a  Model  Cities 
target  area; 

Preparing  a  proposal  for  a  food  cooperative; 
and 

Assisting   in  forming  a  nonprofit  grocery 
store,  gas  station,  and  development  corpo- 
ration for  migrant  farmworkers. 
Law  Reform 

There  were  Indications  for  four  of  the 
seven  grantees  which  we  reviewed  and  eight 
of  the  grantee  evaluation  reports  which  we 
analyzed  that  there  had  not  been  adequate 
involvement  in  the  law  reform  goal  area. 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  OEO's 
Legal  Services  program  is  to  have  program 
grantees  challenge — by  class  action »  or  test 
case — that  portion  of  the  statutory,  regula- 
tory, and  administrative  base  of  the  existing 
order  considered  to  discriminate  against  the 
poor;  to  research  conflicting  or  dlscrlmiiiat- 


>  An  action  brought  on  behalf  of  named 
plaintiffs  and  other  persons  similarly  situated 
but  too  numerous  to  be  named  as  plaintiffs. 
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Uig  applications  of  laws  or  admltUstratlve 
rules;  and  to  propose  administrative  and 
lej^lslatlve  changes. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  benefite  that  the 
poor  can  realize  through  program  atcorneya' 
l.tw  reform  efforts  was  Indicated  by  a  former 
director  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  who 
stated  that — 

"111  a  series  of  16  cases  challenging  the 
constltutionaUty  of  the  welfare  residence 
laws,  which  were  so  strongly  condemned  by 
the  Riot  Commission,  legal  services  lawyers 
have  Increased  the  Income  of  the  poverty 
population  by  several  million  dollars." 

If  their  clients'  position  Is  sustained  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  much  as  $100  mil- 
lion per  annum  or  more  will  have  been  gained 
for   over   100,000   poor  people  each   year.' 

The  following  items  Indicated  that  four 
grantees  reviewed  had  not  been  adequately 
involved  in  law  reform. 

Grantee 

A.  A  1970  evaluation  reported  that  law  re- 
form activities  needed  strengthening.  A  gran- 
tee ofBclal  informed  us  that  a  heavy  caseload 
tn  the  area  of  individual  services  precluded 
the  grantee  from  emphasizing  law  reform. 

B.  A  1969  OEO  evaluation  reported  that 
grantee  corporations  had  not  markedly  im- 
plemented the  national  goal.  As  of  October 
1971.  only  four  of  the  eight  law  reform 
units  required  under  its  grant  were  opera- 
tional. 

C.  The  grantee's  1970  self-evaluation  re- 
port stated  that  a  substantial,  organized, 
and  effective  law  reform  program  was  lack- 
ing. The  grantee's  executive  director  reported 
in  May  and  August  1971  that  the  law  reform 
unit  was  in  a  state  of  fltix  and  not  able  to 
produce  as  much  as  has  been  anticipated. 

D.  A  grantee  official  informed  us  that  the 
project  had  not  been  involved  In  any  signifi- 
cant law  reform  activities. 

Our  anal3rsls  of  19  grantee  evaluation  re- 
ports showed  that  only  10  grantees  were  re- 
portedly adequately  engaged  in  law  reform 
activities  and  that  8  grantees  were  deficient 
In  this  goal  area.  Moreover,  four  of  the  eight 
grantees  were  reportedly  not  Involved  at 
all  in  this  goal  area.  We  were  unable  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  one  grantee  was 
involved  in  law  reform  activities  because  of 
limited  information  in  the  evaluation  report. 

As  we  said  earlier,  all  seven  grantees  in- 
cluded In  our  review  devoted  some  effort  to 
law  reform.  Some  grantee  attorneys  had  se- 
cured Important  decisions  and  legislation 
for  the  poor.  Examples  of  law  reform  cases 
handled  by  the  grantees  during  the  period 
covered  by  our  review  follow. 

1.  Serrano  \ .  Priest.  481  P.  2d  1241  (197n  — 
The  grantee  was  successful  in  this  case  in 
which  a  particular  State's  use  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  to  finance  public  schools  was  ruled 
imconstitutlonal  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  grantee's  clients  in  this  case 
were  a  group  of  poor  school  children  and 
their  parents  who  alleged  that  they  were  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  ba.sls  of  wealtli 
because  the  quality  of  tlieir  education  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty that  happened  to  be  in  their  school 
district. 

2.  California  Welfare  Rights  Organi'.alion 
V.  Carleson,  4«2  P.  2d  670  (1971) — This  was 
an  action  which  called  for  the  repeal  of 
certain  changes  made  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Social   Welfare  in  the 

-The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  Judgments  of  the  district  courts 
in  three  of  the  cases,  holding  that  the  stat- 
utory provision  which  denies  welfare  assist- 
ance to  residents  of  the  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  not  resided  within 
their  jurisdicttona  for  at  least  1  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  their  applications  for 
hiich  assislajice  is  uiiconslilulioJial  iSliapiro 
V.  Thotnpton.  3iK  U  Ji.  618  ( 1968; ) .  The  other 
district  court  cases  were  stayed  pending  the 
decisiou  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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standards  and  regulations  fori  determining 
welfare  payments  which  resulted  in  reduced 
welfare  payments.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  reductions  wer4  l^eyond  the 
Department's  authority  and  mat  the  new 
standards  were  partially  inval^  and  incon- 
sistent with  welfare  regulations.  This  deci- 
sion prevented  a  24-percent  seduction — an 
average  of  about  $44  a  family  —in  monthly 
welfare  payments  for  atH>ut  1  i  million  re- 
cipients. 

3.  Escalera  v.  New  York  Citif  Housing  Au- 
thority, 425  P.  2d  853  (1970)- -This  was  an 
action  agaitist  the  housing  autl  lority  for  vio- 
lation of  tenants'  rights  of  d  le  process  in 
eviction  and  penalty  proceedic  ;s.  The  cotirt 
of  appeals  determined,  and  thi  ls  established 
the  precedent,  that  the  housij  ig  atithority's 
procedures  for  determining  te  lancy  on  the 
basis  of  breach  of  rules  and  reg  ilations  or  on 
the  basis  of  nondesirability  violated  the 
minimum  standards  of  due  pr  >cess  gtiaran- 
teed  by  the  14tb  amendment. 

The  seven  grantees'  grant  applications 
either  contained  no  provlsios  s  relating  to 
economic  development  and  lav  reform  goals 
or  the  provisions  included  were  generally  de- 
scriptive and  did  not  specifj  information 
such  as  what  the  grantee  inten  led  to  accom- 
plish, how  these  objectives  woul  i  be  achieved, 
and  the  amount  of  resources  t<  i  be  allocated. 
Grantee  officials  said  that  th  !  main  reason 
for  the  low  activity  In  economii :  development 
and  law  reform  was  the  lack  o:  adequate  re- 
sources. Grantee  officials  Info  -med  us  that 
their  attorneys  were  fully  c  ccupied  with 
meeting  individuals'  day-to-d  ly  needs  and 
that  they  were  therefore  una  ale  to  devote 
more  time  to  economic  develop  ment  and  law 
reform. 

Also,  some  attorneys  did  n  >t  agree  with 
tlie  economic  development  pi  ogram  objec- 
tive. A  number  of  grantee  olHi  ials  informed 
us  that,  because  of  limited  esources  and 
grantee  attorneys'  lack  of  exp  rtlse  in  busi- 
ness matters.  Legal  Services  gi  antees  should 
not  assume  an  active  part  lu  economic  de- 
velopment activities. 

In  our  August  7,  1969,  repoi  t  on  the  "Ef- 
fectiveness and  Admin istratioi  i  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  Under  Title  ;i  of  the  Ek;o- 
ncmiic  Opportimlty  Act  of  19&  "  (B-130515), 
we  also  reported  that  there  wai  little  activity 
in  economic  development  and  1  iw  reform.  We 
reported,  at  that  time,  that  a|  iparently  only 
2  of  34  Legal  Services  pro(  ram  grantees 
evaluated  were  effectively  en  ;aged  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  onlj  6  of  the  34 
grantees  v.ere  effectively  en  ;aged  In  law 
reform  activities. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  .34  annual 
evaluation  reports,  we  co  tcluded  that 
achievement  of  these  objecti  vea  had  been 
limited  partly  because  OEG  had  neither 
clearly  defined  program  objec  .Ives  and  pri- 
orities nor  provided  the  esse  itial  direction 
and  guidance  to  program  gri  ntees  ou  how 
to  engage  lu  activities  direct  d  toward  law 
reform  and  economic  develop  neut.  Accord- 
ingly, wc  recommended  to  tj  le  Director  of 
OEO  that  he  more  clearly  d  efine  program 
objectives  and  priorities  und  instruct 
grantees  on  how  to  engage  in  t  [lese  activities. 
OEO  disagreed  with  our  cot  elusion.  It  in- 
formed us  in  1969  that  It  vie  ved  its  inune- 
diate  objective  as  one  of  iuci  e.oslag  its  law 
reform  and  economic  develop;  iient  acilvltles 
without  neglecting  basic  cllei  t  servicpn  and 
that  it  bad  consciou.sly  refral  led  from  issu- 
ing guidelines,  monographs  and  formal 
policy  statements  on  prloritie  ;  and  method- 
ologies because  it  (relieved  tli  ii  such  deter- 
mliialious  could  not  be  madi  at  tliat  time 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  program'i  limited  expe  ■ 
rieure. 

Coucliisions 

We  recognize  that  certain  ».sp«cts  of  the 
Legal  Services  program  are  ex|  «rimentai  and 
innovative  and  that  the  pro)  ram  has  been 
in  existence  less  than  8  years    We  recognize 
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also  that  OEO  has  Increased  th;  degree  of 
grantee  Involvement  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  law  reform  since  otir  :  969  review. 

We  also  recognize  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  establishing  precise  objectives' and  priori- 
ties for  all  Legal  Services  progratn  grantees. 
We  believe,  however,  that  for  legal  Serv- 
ices program  grantees  to  adeqt  ately  plan, 
program,  and  budget  their  resoui  ces  to  meet 
the  major  program  goals,  it  is  essential  for 
program  grantees  to  have  cleap'ly  defined 
objectives  and  priorities  and 
achieving  these  c^Jectives. 

We  believe  that  one  feasible 
Insuring  clearly  defined  objectives  and  pri- 
orities at  this  time  would  be  for  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  to  require  grant  ses.  In  their 
grant  applications,  to  define  thefr  objectives 
and  priorities  and  to  develop 
achieving  economic  developmei^t  and  law 
reform  objectives. 

Recommendation  to  the  Director,  OEO 

We  recommend  that  the  Dlredtor  of  OEO 
require  program  grantees  to  Incl  ide  in  their 
grant  applications  statements  c  eflnlng  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  and  ind  eating  how 
economic  deevlopment  and  law 
Jectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

Program  results  in  other  godl  areas 

During  the  12-month  periods 
our  review,  the  seven  Legal  Servl  ces  program 
grantees  provided  legal  servlcei  In  diverse 
areas.  The  grantees  provided  a  lull  range  of 
legal  work — advice,  representation,  litigation, 
and  appeal — to  a  ntimljer  of  cUei  its  and  were 
Involved  to  some  extent  in  the  L  sgal  Services 
program  goal  areas  of  educatlo  i,  advocacy, 
and  Involvement  of  the  poor  in  1  he  decision- 
making process. 

A  discussion  of  achievements  ^n  these  goal 
areas  follows. 
Providing    Quality    Legal    Services    to    the 

Greatest  Possible  Number  of  P  Joc  People 

We  were  unable  to  fully  e  valuate  the 
quality  of  legal  services  provid<d  to  clients 
by  the  grantees  because  of  the  co  nfldentiallty 
of  the  attorney-client  relations!:  ip  discussed 
on  page  10.  However,  the  clients 
viewed  generally  expressed  satisfaction  witli 
the  services  they  received.  Also,  j  udges  whom 
we  Interviewed  informed  us  tha'  grantee  at- 
torneys generally  provided  competent  legal 
representation  for  their  clients. 

The  caseload  data  which  follov  's  is  data  re- 
ported to  OEO  by  the  grantees.  The  dis- 
crepancies we  noted  in  this  date ,  which  pre- 
vent the  ascertainment  of  the  tctual  num- 
ber and  types  of  ceises  handled  >y  the  gran- 
tees, are  discussed  on  pages  25  t  >  27. 
Extent  of  legal  services  pr(  rided 

Records  showed  that  the  sc  en  grantees 
had  accepted  127,309  cases  dtir  ng  the  1971 
program  year.  The  social  progi  am  areas  lii 
which  services  were  rendered  fo  ■  these  ca.ses 
are  summarized  below.  This  dai  a  was  avail- 
able for  only  9  months  of  the  j  rogram  year 
for  one  of  the  seven  grantees. 


Social  program  aiea 


Housini 

Uome'.tic  lelaliOMS 

Adiiunistiative  iiutters 

Consumer  and  employment. 
Miscellaneous,. 

ToUH .. 


During  the  1971  program  year, 
closed  84,528  cases  and  referrec 
sons  to  private  attorneys  or  to 
and  .social  service  agencies  for 
ices.   The   grantees'   services 
cases  are  summarized  below, 
legal  work  required  to  dispose 
vary  from  a  few  minutes  to 
days,  dei>ending  on  the  nature 
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Number 

St  casM    Ptrctnt 


Advice ;..... .......^;:^.^  42,7J8  51 

Lillgatioo 23,218  28 

Advice  and  representation  witbotit  iMat- 

lion ^  14,511  17 

Administrative  hearings 3,776  4 

Appeals 225  .- .■ 

ToUl 84,528  100 


The  most  common  types  of  services  pro- 
vided by  the  grantees  were  advice  only  and 
advice  and  representation  without  litiga- 
tion— usually  a  telephone  call  or  a  letter.  Al- 
though these  types  of  services  on  the  average 
represented  about  68  percent  of  the  case- 
loads for  the  seven  grantees,  they  accounted 
for  as  much  as  85  to  87  percent  of  the  case- 
loads of  four  of  the  seven  grantees.  Staff 
attorneys  estimated  that  such  cases  usually 
Involved  from  one-half  hour  to  4  hours  of 
an  attorney's  time. 

About  28  percent  of  the  cases  closed  by  the 
grantees  Involved  court  appearances.  Major 
concerns  In  these  cases  Included  domestic 
relatione  and  Juvenile  offenders.  Six  »  grantees 
reported  the  following  results  for  3,990  liti- 
gated cases. 


Results  of  litigation 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 

Cases  won.. :.„ -„ 

2,890 

72 

Cases  lost 

465 

12 

Cases  settled  out  of  court 

635 

16 

Total..... 

3,990 

100 

Quality  of  services  provided— clients'  views 

Most  of  the  115  grantee  clients  Interviewed 
stated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  serv- 
ices they  had  received.  Ten  clients  were  dis- 
satisfied for  such  reasons  as  difficulty  In 
communicating  with  attorneys  and  attor- 
neys' failure  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  the  client. 
Quality  of  services  provided — Judges'  views 

The  18  Judges  Interviewed  stated  that 
grantee  attorneys  generally  were  well  pre- 
pared and  provided  competent  legal  repre- 
sentation for  their  clients.  Some  Judges 
stated  that  they  had  had  problems  with 
some  grantee  attorneys.  The  problems  point- 
ed out  by  the  judges  were  courtroom  disrup- 
tions, disrespectful  behavior,  falsification  of 
documents,  and  attorneys  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  one  jtidge.  were  militants  interested 
only  in  battling  the  establishment. 

Accessibility  of  grantee  offices 

The  grantees'  neighborhood  law  offices 
generally  were  convenient  to  the  population 
they  were  designated  to  serve.  The  7  grantees 
operated  72  offices  which  generally  had  con- 
venient office  hours  for  their  clients. 
Educating  Target-Area  Residents 

OEO's  Legal  Services  program  guidelines 
provide  that  a  Legal  Services  program  edu- 
cate eligible  people  about  their  legal  rights 
and  obligations. 

The  seven  grantees  had  initiated  steps  to 
educate  organizations  and  individuals  as  to 
their  legal  rights  and  obligations.  The  gran- 
tees used  conventional  methods,  inchidlng 
printed  materials,  oral  presentations,  and 
radio  and  television  annotmcements.  Ex- 
amples of  the  grantees'  efforts  in  legal  edttca- 
tion  Include — 

Appearing  before  various  community 
groups,  such  as  welfare  rights  organisations, 
to  provide  information  relating  to  legal  rights 
and  changes  in  the  law. 

Advising  senior  citizens'  groups  on  such 
matters  as  preparing  wills. 


•One  grantee  did  not  report  the  restilts  of 
litigated  cases,  and  the  data  reported  by  an- 
other grantee  covered  only  a  3-month  period. 


Publishing  periodic  newsletters  on  such 
ieeties  as  credit  and  evictions. 

Participating  in  a  Spanish-speaking  travel- 
ing theater  project  which  Identified  and 
Illustrated  law-related  problems  prevailing 
In  rural  oommvtnlties  and  how  program  at- 
torneys could  help. 

Publicizing  the  availability  of  the  grantee's 
services  on  radio  and  telvtslon. 

Advocacy  for  the  Poor 

Advocacy  for  poor  clients  generally  refers 
to  the  representation  of  organized  commu- 
nity groups  of  poor  people  before  State  and 
local  government  agencies  and,  mcxre  broad- 
ly, to  the  counseling  of  such  groups  on  ques- 
tions of  policy,  procedure,  legal  rights,  and 
remedies. 

All  seven  grantees  had  served  as  advocates 
for  poor  clients.  For  example,  grantees — 

Assisted  community  workers  and  public 
bousing  residents  In  obtaining  approval  of 
fimdlng  for  the  assignment  of  16  patrolmen 
to  certain  public  housing  projects. 

Prepared  a  study  that  disclosed  an  urgent 
need  for  senior  citizens'  housing  in  one 
county.  Subsequently,  fimds  were  m^e 
available  to  ease  this  problem. 

Represented  minority  groups  concerned 
with  increasing  minority  meml>ership  in 
unions  in  negotiations  with  a  building  trade 
union. 

Provided  representation  at  a  meeting  with 
State  and  local  welfare  officials  which  re- 
sulted In  policy  changes  making  food  stamp 
purchases  more   convenient. 

Obtained  a  local  school  board's  agreement 
to  expand  the  school   lunch  program   and 
automatically   entitle    welfare    family   stu- 
dents to  reduced-price  lunches. 
Involving  the  Poor 

The  seven  grantees  had  Involved  the  poor, 
or  representatives  of  the  poor,  in  the 
grantees'  decision-making  processes  by  In- 
cluding them  on  the  governing  boards  and 
by  employing  target-area  residents  on  their 
staffs. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  requires 
that  each  community  action  agency  have  a 
governing  board  which  has  at  least  one-third 
of  the  board  members  chosen  In  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  prcx:edures  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  they  are  representative 
of  the  poor  in  the  area  served. 

Generally,  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  seven  grantees'  governing 
boards  comprised  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Most  of  these  representatives  had  good  at- 
tendance records  at  board  meetings  during 
1971. 

Also,  target-area  residents  were  employed 
on  the  seven  grantees'  staffs.  For  example,  at 
December  31,  1971,  all  of  one  grantees  57 
nonprofessional  staff  members  had  been 
hired  from  the  poverty  community  through 
recommendations  by  representatives  of  the 
poor  or  a  local  employment  service. 
Program  data 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
crepancies we  noted  In  the  grantee's  data  on 
accomplishments  prevented  tis  from  recon- 
structing accurate  caseload  data  for  the 
grantees  and  from  develc^iug  precise  data  on 
grantee  accomplishments.  Consequently,  we 
could  not  establish  the  actual  number  and 
types  of  cases  handled  by  the  grantees  dur- 
if.g  the  1971  program  year  nor  could  we 
measure  grantee  achievements  in  certain 
program  goal  areas. 

In  August  1967,  OEO  established  a  man- 
acement  mformation  system  (MIS)  to  help 
program  management  at  the  local  level  and 
to  aid  OEO  in  its  monitoring  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  OEO.  MIS  was  designed  to  identify 
and  describe  the  types  of  Individuals  being 
helped  by  the  various  antipoverty  activities 
and  to  provide  information  about  program 
content,  progress,  impact,  and  costs — thus 
providing  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  individual  programs,  comparing  the 
various  programs,   and  providing   a  factual 


Justification  for  continuing,  discontinuing, 
or  modifying  particular  programs.* 

We  examined  the  MIS  reports  submitted 
by  the  seven  grantees  to  OEO  for  the  1971 
program  year  to  (1)  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  rep>orted  data.  (2)  evaluate  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  grantees,  and  (3)  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  the  data  to  OEO. 

We  found  that — 

program  grantees  were  not  adhering  to  the 
MIS  reporting  requirements; 

MIS  statistical  reptorts  on  grantee  activi- 
ties were  inaccurate  and  Incomplete; 

MIS  had  not  provided  management  with 
data  needed  for  monitoring  grantee  opera- 
tions, such  as  data  on  grantee  accomplish- 
ments in  the  program  goal  areas  of  economic 
development,  law  reform,  and  education:  and 

OEO  made  little  use  of  the  MIS  reports. 

MIS  produces  quarterly  statistical  and 
narrative  reports  of  program  operations.  OEO 
considers  these  reports  to  be  one  of  the  pri- 
mary means  of  documenting  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Legal  Services  program  grantees. 
The  Legal  Services  programs  quarterly  sta- 
tistical report  provides  information  on  client 
characteristics,  social  program  areas  in  which 
services  were  rendered,  types  of  services  pro- 
vided, overall  caseload,  sources  of  clients, 
staff  composition,  number  of  legislative  bills 
drafted,  numl^er  of  oral  presentations  made, 
and  written  materials  distributed  on  legal 
education.  The  narrative  reports  are  desif^ned 
to  supplement  and  Interpret  the  programs' 
quantitative  aspects  reported  in  the  statis- 
tical section  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
program's  nonquantifiable  aspects. 

OEO's  Legal  Services  program  guidelines 
provide  that  grantees'  records  include  an 
analysis  of  the  kinds  of  cases  handled,  the 
results  of  cases,  and  the  methods  and  results 
of  legal  education. 

For  the  1971  program  year,  each  of  the 
seven  grantees  was  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  OEO  four  quarterly  statistical  and 
narrative  reports.  We  found  that  9  of  the 
28  statistical  reports  and  15  of  the  28  narra- 
tive reports  were  not  submitted.  An  OEO 
official  mformed  us  that  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  Legal  Services  program  grantees  sub- 
mit MIS  reports  regularly. 

Our  analysis  of  source  documents  and 
grantees'  statistical  reports  showed  that  the 
reports  were  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 
Source  data  for  these  reports  comes  Irom 
case  intake  and  disposition  forms  prepared 
for  each  client. 

Our  test  of  the  intake  and  disposition 
forms  of  three  grantees  showed  that  the  data 
in  the  statistical  reports  on  grantee  accom- 
plishments did  not  agree  with  the  support- 
ing intake  and  disposition  forms.  The  results 
of  one  of  our  tests  of  supporting  documents 
maintained  by  two  offices  of  one  grantee  for 
cases  handled  during  one  quarter  of  the  1971 
program  year  follow. 


Number  of 

Number  of    cases  repvited 

Number  of      am  shown         m  e>cess  of 

cases    by  ?uop?rt'ng  <:uTOrtipg 

reported        documents  docuirients 


Accepted . 
Rejected 


545 
183 


449 
165 


96 

IS 


Our  analysis  of  the  statistical  reports  also 
showed  that  three  grantees'  reports  did  not 
contain  iuforuiatiou  ou  certain  reportuig 
items,  such  as  Uie  results  of  civil  court  pro- 
ceedings and  the  number  of  appeals:  also 
two  grantees'  reports  contained  mathemati- 
cal errors. 

Although  the  MIS  reports  are  designed  to 
answer  certain  basic  questions,  such  as  how 


•Effective  June  1,  1971.  OEO  terminated 
MIS  as  a  national  reporting  requirement, 
except  for  Legal  Services  and  ^ealth  prcgram 
grants,  while  a  revised  national  MIS  system 
was  being  developed. 
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many  people  the  grantee  served,  the  report 
format  contains  no  provisions  to  show  the 
accumulation  of  grantee  accomplishments 
in  economic  development,  law  reform,  and 
education  of  target-area  residents.  For  ex- 
ample, the  MIS  report  does  not  reflect  the 
amount  of  effort  and  results  obtained  by 
grantees  in  law  reform.  Therefore,  If  a 
grantee  Is  concentrating  on  law  reform,  the 
MIS  reports  would  probably  show  a  decreas- 
ing caseload  for  the  grantee  while  accom- 
plishments may  actually  be  Increasing. 

In  addition,  the  MIS  report  format  con- 
tains no  provisions  to  show  expenditures  for 
each  individual  case  by  litigation  category. 
Our  tests  of  four  grantees*  records  showed 
they  did  not  maintain  records  of  each  legal 
case's  costs. 

We  found  that  the  narrative  sections  of  the 
MIS  reports  contained  brief  comments  on 
community  relations,  grantee  operations, 
and  administration  rnd.  in  some  Instances, 
a  description  of  a  few  significant  cases 
handled  by  the  grantee.  For  example,  one 
grantee's  narrative  report  commented  that 
certain  board  members  were  continually  ab- 
sent from  meetings  and  that  insufficient 
funds  had  restricted  travel  and  prevented  the 
hiring  of  certain  poor  persons. 

We  also  found  that  OEO  made  little  use  of 
the  MIS  reports.  OEO  officials  informed  us 
that  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  did  not  use 
MI.3  reports  extensively  for  program  man- 
agement or  for  refunding  decisions.  OEO  had 
not  compiled  an  overall  summary  of  the  data 
provided  by  the  MIS  reports  since  1969.  An 
OEO  official  Informed  us  In  December  1972 
that  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  was  revising 
the  MIS  format  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  Informational  needs  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services. 

In  our  1969  report  on  the  Legal  Services 
program,  we  reported  that  the  MIS  report- 
ing format  should  be  revised  to  show  selec- 
tive meaningful  data  for  review  by  manage- 
ment and  that  Legal  Services  program  grant- 
ees shoiUd  be  required  to  adhere  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  MIS. 

By  letter  dated  May  7,  1969.  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  OEO  Informed  us  that  OEO  was  re- 
vising MIS  and  that  OEO  had  conducted 
two  nationwide  surveys  of  all  Legal  Services 
progr:im  grantees  to  obtain  data  for  manage- 
ment purposes  and  for  establishing  priority 
need.s. 

Because  OEO  was  revising  the  MIS  format, 
we  made  no  recommendation  in  the  1969  re- 
port concerning  the  contents  of  the  MIS 
report.  Instead,  we  recommended  that  the 
Director  of  OEO,  in  association  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Improved  MIS  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Legal  Services  program.  Insure 
that  program  grantees  comply  with  the  sys- 
tems  reporting  requirements. 

ConcUi-slons 

We  believe  that  the  MIS  reports  could  help 
management  monitor  program  activities  If 
Legal  Services  program  grantees  were  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  MIS  and  if  the  MIS  format  was  re- 
vised to  obtain  selective  meaningful  data  on 
grantee  accomplishments  for  review  by  man- 
agement. 

Because  needed  revisions  In  the  MIS  re- 
port have  been  discussed  since  1969  but  not 
implemented  as  of  December  1972,  OEO  offi- 
cials need  to  see  that  the  changes  are  made. 
It  Is  also  essential  for  all  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram grantees  to  prepare  and  submit  ac- 
curate narrative  and  statistical  reports  so 
that  adequate  data  on  the  results  of  program 
grantee's  operations  can  be  accumulated  and 
so  that  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  can  con- 
tinually monitor  program  activities  and 
••ompare  the  results  with  approved  plans  and 
objectives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS     TO     THE     DIRECTOR,     OEO 

We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  OEO — 
Require  program  grantees  to  comply  with 
the    cporting  requirements  of  MIS; 


Take  steps  to  Insure  that  rei Islons  in  the 
Legal  Services  program  MIS  rep  )rt  are  made; 

In  improving  MIS,  insure  th  at  considera- 
tion is  given  to  including  revisl  )ns  in  the  re- 
port format  which  provide  man  igement  with 
selective  meaningful  data  on  g^ntee  accom- 
plishments; and 

Require  OEO  Legal  Services  jprogram  offi- 
cials to  use  the  MIS  reports  i  i  monitoring 
grantee  activities. 

CHAPTER  3 IMPROVEMENTS  NEElED  IN  STAND- 
ARD GRANTEES'  MANAGEMENT  \nO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
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Standard  Legal  Services  prog 
need  to  Improve  their 
ministration  so  that  they  can 
resources    more    effectively 
Grantees  could  Improve  their 
of  a  person's  eligibility  for  legal 

Complying   more   with 
limitations; 

Obtaining   and    recording 
supporting  a  person's  eligibilits 
sistance,  particularly  in  cases 
reform    i-ssues,    groups    of    ind 
nearly  poor  persons;  and 

Requiring  supervisory  revie 
attorneys'  client  eligibility  dete 

Non-Federal  contributions  iiL 
quately  documented  and  should 
lowable   claims.   Also,   grantee 
Client  deposits  need  to  be 
Eligibility 

OEO's   Legal   Services 
provide  that  OEO  not  give  f"re( 
ance  to  individuals  who  can 
attorney.  Also  eligibility  crltert 
by  legal  services  programs  must 
factors  as  (1)   income  and 
assets  and  liabilities,    (3)    cost 
living  In  the  community,  and 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  legal 

The  grantees  established 
limits,  usually  those  specified 
poverty  guidelines,  to  determln* 
Ibillty.  For  example,  in  1971  th 
guidelines  provided  that  a  nc 
of  four  qualified  for  assistance 
Income  was  $3,800  or  less. 

We    examined    financial 
5.693   cases  handled   by  the 
primarily  during  the  1971  f 
examined   this  information 
13    neighborhood    grantees' 
various  periods  of  the  1971 

For  4.879   of   the   5,693   cases 
show  that  reported  Income 
grantees'  Income  standards, 
maining  cases   (14  percent), 
for  582  (10  percent)  reported  _ 
exceeded  the   grantees'   income 
for  232  (4  percent)   we  were 
termine  whether  the  income  1. 
been  adhered  to  becatise  such 
formation  as  incomes  and 
pendents  had  not  been  recorded 
2  of  13   law  offices  kept  no 
eligibility  of  their  clients.  The 
tionable    eligibility    becau.se    o 
and  lack  of  supporting  data 
vldual   grantees  ranged   betw 
percent  for  the  cases  tested. 

The  following  table  shows 
which  reported  annual  Income 
Income    limitations   for  the 
shown   below,   55   percent   of 
ceeded   the   annual   Income 
over  $1,000. 
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We  also  found  Indications  that 
torneys  did  not  apply  the  Income 
uniformly.   Attorneys   In  one 
law  office  were  using  higher 
tions  than  those  prescribed  by 
Attorneys   for   another   grantee 
pretlng  the  income  imiltations  to 
income  In  some  cases  and  net 
cases.  A  staff  attorney  for  one 
formed  us  that  he  had  accepted 
In  which  clients'  Incomes 
come  limitations  because  the 
problems  with  the  credit  bureau 
these  cases  to  challenge  the 
practices. 

The  lack  of  uiformation  to 
glbllity  appeared  to  be  a  problem 
in    cases    involving    law    reform 
group     representations.     We 
grantee's  financial  records  for  168 
the  grantee  identified  as  being 
of  significant  law  reform  issues.' 
percent)  we  found  that  no 
had  been  prepared. 

We  found  that  the  same 
vided  legal  services  to  certain 
clearly  determining  their  eligibi 
mits  group  representation  If  a 
the  i>ersons  in  the  group  qualify 
for  services. 

In  some  Instances,  we  could 
porting  eligibility  data  for  groups 
by  grantee  attorneys;  when  data  v. 
It  was  usually  not  sufficiently 
determine  the  eligibility  of  the  ^ 
individual  members.  For  example, 
the   grantee   represented    a 
woman  requested  legal  asslstanck 
a  refund  of  $1 ,200  paid  for  church 
that  she  considered  to  be  defective 
the    woman's   and    the    church 
were  not  established,  a  staff 
grantee  accepted  the  case  and 
to  the  company  requesting  it  to 
contract  for  the  robes  and  mak( 
fund  to  the  church.  The  case 
at  the  time  of  our  review. 

Grantee  officials  gave  us   vs 
for  assisting  Ineligible  clients 
tenuating   circumstances  existed 
was  borderline,  new  attorneys 
cases,  the  cases  involved  a  law 
the  client's  high  unemployment 
eluded   continual   employment, 
was  required,  and  applicants  who 
over  the  income  limitation  were 
cause   poor  people   usually   have 
standing  debts. 

OEO's  Legal  Services  program 
also  provide  that  no  eligibility 
Inflexible  and  that  an  allowance 
cases  of  itnusual  hardship.  OEO 
mits  grantee  attorneys  to  handle 
when  a  client  Is  nearly  poor,  if 
reasons  exist  in  the  person's 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted,  however, 
records  were  not  documented  to 
gating  reasons  as  justification 
nearly  poor  persons  as  clients, 
cussed  on  page  31,  55  percent 
Income  cases  exceeded  the 
limitations  by  over  $1,000. 

We  found  that  generally  grantcje 
made  eligibility  determinations 
not  subject  to  supervisory  revle^f 
tlon,  14  of  the  19  grantee  ev 
which  we  analyzed  did  not 
formation    on   the   propriety   of 
determinations. 
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Conclusions 

Since  Legal  Service  program  grintees  offer 
free,  but  valuable,  professional  s  irvlces,  the 
determination  of  who  receives  services  is 
significant.  By  devoting  resources  0  servicing 
ineligible  clients,  grantees  are  depriving 
those  disadvantaged  by  poverty  fipm  obtain- 
ing free  legal  services. 

We  believe  that  grantees  need  to  improve 
their  compliance  with  income  limi  ;atlons  and 
their  data  supporting   a  person'4  eligibility 
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for  legal  assistance,  particularly  In  cases  In- 
volving law  reform  issues,  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, and  nearly  poor  persons. 

Such  Improvements  would  help  Insure  that 
available  resources  are  used  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  would  also  enable  OEO  to 
better  measure  the  extent  to  which  grantees 
are  reaching  persons  most  disadvantaged  by 
poverty. 

Recommendations  to  the  Director,  OEO 
We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  OEO — 
Emphasize  to  Legal  Services  program 
grantees  the  need  to  comply  with  established 
eligibility  Income  limitations  and  to  obtain 
and  record  complete  data  supporting  per- 
sons' eligibility  for  legal  assistance,  particu- 
larly In  cases  Involving  law  reform  Issues, 
groups  of  Individuals,  and  nearly  poor  per- 
sons and 

Require  that  the  propriety  of  grantee  at- 
torneys' eligibility  determinations  be  re- 
viewed by  grantee  officials  and  be  closely 
monitored  by  OEO  through  the  annual 
grantee  evaluation  and  spot  checks  by  OEO 
regional  office  personnel. 

Non-Federal  contributions 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  generally  requires  that  a 
grantee  provide  a  specified  percentage  of 
total  project  costs  in  cash  or  In-klnd  con- 
tributions. The  rate  of  non-Federal  con- 
tributions for  six  of  the  seven  grantees '  re- 
viewed was  20  percent  for  five  grantees  and 
10  percent  for  one  grantee.  Grantee  records 
showed  that,  for  the  1971  program  year,  the 
six  grantees  had  recorded  non-Federal  con- 
tributions totaling  about  $638,000. 

We  examined  selected  non-Federal  con- 
tributions totaling  $180,780  recorded  In  the 
1971  program  year.  We  found  that  contribu- 
tions of  about  $68,500  recorded  by  four 
grantees  were  questionable  because  the 
grantees  did  not  have  adequate  doctunenta- 
tlon  supporting  the  contributions  or  the 
contributions  were  not  proper.  Examples  of 
the  contributions  questioned  and  the  basis 
for  questioning  follow. 

OEO  Instructions  pertaining  to  donated 
services  recorded  as  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions require  that  the  records  show  the 
epeciflc  duties  performed.  Donated  services 
of  $11,572  recorded  by  two  grantees  were 
not  substantiated  by  records  showing  the 
specific  duties  performed. 

OEO  instructions  pertaining  to  donated 
services  also  prohibit  adding  to  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  recorded  for  an  attor- 
ney's volunteer  work  the  value  of  assistance 
provided  in  this  work  by  attorney  employees. 
Donated  services  of  $552  recorded  by  one 
grantee  represented  the  value  of  services 
performed  by  volunteer  attorney  secretaries. 
Conclusion 

Contributions  from  non-Federal  sources 
represent  a  significant  part  of  the  resources 
available  to  program  grantees  for  providing 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  There  Is  a  need 
for  improving  program  grantee  compliance 
with  OEO  instructions  pertainmg  to  non- 
Federal  contributions  to  insure  that  amounts 
claimed  are  allowable  and  supportable. 
Recojnmendations  to  the  Director,  OEO 

We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
require  program  grantees  to  comply  with 
OEO  Instructions  on  the  allowability  and 
documentation  requirements  of  non-Federal 
contributions.  We  also  recommend  that  OEO 
closely  monitor  grantee  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  needed  compliance. 

Controls  over  client  deposits 

Our  review  showed  that  program  grantees 
had  not  established  adequate  controls  over 
cash   deposits   made   by   clients   to  pay   for 

•  One  grantee,  a  delegate  agency  of  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  did  not  record  or  ex- 
pend non-Federal  contributions  because  the 
contrlb«ation8  required  for  all  city  anti- 
poverty  programs  were  provided  In  cash  by 
the  city  government. 


incidental  costs,  such  as  court  filing  fees 
and  publication  costs.  Two  grantees  reported 
client  deposit  account  balances  totaling 
about  $13,100  at  the  time  of  our  review.  The 
balance  on  hand  for  another  grantee  could 
no*:  be  determined  because  of  inadequate  rec- 
ords. Examples  of  the  weaknesses  identified 
In  three  grantees'  controls  over  client  de- 
posits follows: 

1 .  Records  were  not  kept  to  Identify  de- 
posits with  the  names  of  the  Individuals 
making  the  deposits. 

2.  The  same  individual  was  responsible  for 
accepting  money  from  clients,  making  bank 
deposits  maintaining  bookkeeping  records, 
and  reconciling  the  bank  accounts. 

3.  Records  of  individual  client  deposits 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  deposit  con- 
trol account. 

4.  Procedures  were  not  established  to  In- 
sure that  unneeded  deposits  were  returned 
promptly  to  clients. 

Conclusion 
Program  grantees  had  not  established  ade- 
quate controls  over  clients'  cash  deposits. 
Grantees  need  to  Improve  their  records  on 
and  their  handling  of  client  deposits,  to  ade- 
quately account  for  and  safeguard  client  de- 
posits. 

Recommendation  to  the  Director,  OEO 
We  reconunend  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
require  that  OEO's  accounting  requirements 
for  Legal  Services  program  grantees  be  re- 
vised to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate records  and  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures for  handling  client  deposits. 

CHAPTER  4.  WISCONSIN  JUDICARE 

Although  established  In  1966  as  an  alter- 
native method  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  rural  poor,  Wisconsin  Judlcare  was  not 
designed  to  test  Its  own  effectiveness  nor  Its 
effectiveness  in  comparison  to  standard  Legal 
Services  program  grantees. 

OEO  did  not  establish  a  systematic  method 
of  extracting  information  needed  for  docu- 
menting Judlcare  results  and  for  comparing 
them  to  standard  program  grantees'  results. 
Data  available  on  project  results  was  inac- 
curate and  Incomplete  and  was  not  designed 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  certain  data 
needed  for  comparison,  such  as  the  cost  of 
each  type  of  legal  case  bandied.  Ck>nse- 
quently,  data  was  not  available  to  determine 
such  restilts  as  the  actual  number  and  types 
of  cases  bandied  and  the  extent  and  impact 
of  Judlcare  project  activities  in  such  program 
goal  areas  as  law  reform. 

OEO  did  not  establish  a  model  standard 
program  grantee  having  a  system  for  collect- 
ing data  for  comparison  to  Wisconsin  Judl- 
care. Consequently,  Wisconsin  Judlcare  has 
not  been  evaluated  In  depth,  and  standard 
methods  of  delivering  legal  services  and  the 
value  of  the  Judlcare  concept  as  an  alter- 
native method  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  rural  poor  remain  in  question. 

OEO  took  steps  In  August  1972  to  improve 
the  information  on  Judlcare  project  results; 
however,  further  Improvements  are  necessary 
to  insure  adequate  systems  for  collecting, 
comparing,  and  evaluating  data. 

We  believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  developing  more  reliable  data  on  and 
measures  of  Judlcare  accomplishments  and 
on  developing  a  system  of  collecting  data 
for  comparison  purposes,  so  that  a  basis 
would  exist  for  objectively  assessing  and  com- 
paring the  judlcare  method  with  the  methods 
employed  by  standard  program  grantees. 

The  Information  we  obtained  on  project 
results  provided  some  Insight  into  the  bene- 
fits and  problems  of  Wisconsin  Judlcare. 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  provided  free  legal  serv- 
ices In  diverse  areas  to  a  number  of  persons 
to  whom  such  services  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  available.  The  project  was  also  In- 
volved to  some  extent  In  all  Legal  Services 
program  goal  areas. 

Our  analysis  of  available  records  and  dis- 
cussions with  project  officials  showed   that 


(1)  private  attorneys  were  Involved  very 
little  in  law  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment, (2)  services  provided  In  education, 
advocacy,  and  economic  development  were 
limited  to  a  narrow  spectrum  of  target-area 
residents,  and  (3)  private  attorneys  were  not 
involved  in  appellate  actions.  We  believe 
these  problems  have  adversely  affected  the 
project's  effectiveness. 

Wisconsin  Judlcare  needs  to  Improve  its 
management  and  administration.  Judlcare 
payments  to  private  attorneys  need  to  be 
supported  by  evidence  that  clients  received 
legal  services,  eligibility  determinations 
need  to  be  adequately  sxipported,  and  non- 
Federal  contributions  need  to  be  adequately 
documented  and  must  represent  allowable 
contributions. 

Background 

OEO's  Office  of  Legal  Services  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  the  rural  poor  who  are 
widely  dispersed.  The  Office  of  Legal  Services 
has  tried  to  solve  the  problems  posed  by 
distance  and  population  density  in  rural 
areas  by:  (1)  circuit  riding.  In  which  an 
attorney  regularly  visits  a  series  of  small 
substations  (churches,  apartment  houses, 
general  stores)  to  provide  legal  assistance 
and  (2)  establishing  decentralized  staff 
projects  which  involve  several  permanent 
one-  or  two-man  offices  distributed  over  a 
wide  geographic  area. 

In  November  1965,  the  Wisconsin  SUte  Bar 
Association  proposed  to  OEO  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  legal  assistance  In  the  rural 
areas  of  Wisconsin  which  would  iise  the 
Judlcare  concept  of  providing  legal  services. 
Under  the  proposal,  legal  services  would  be 
provided  to  the  rural  poor  by  private  attor- 
neys who  would  be  reimbursed  out  of  funds 
provided  by  OEO,  rather  than  by  attorneys 
employed  by  an  OEO-funded  organization 
using  circuit  riding  or  decentralized  staff 
methods  of  providing  services. 

OEO  approved  the  State  bar  association's 
proposal  in  April  1966  and  limited  the  area 
to  t>e  served  by  the  grant  to  26  counties  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  This  area  was 
later  expanded  to  cover  two  more  cotmties 
and  Inmates  of  the  State's  correctional 
institutions. 

OEO's  Initial  grant  of  $240,181  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  Bar  Association  for  operating 
the  Wisconsin  Judlcare  project  covered  the 
period  June  I,  1966  to  July  14,  1967.  OEO 
has  provided  funds  totaling  about  $2  million 
for  the  operation  of  the  Judlcare  project 
through  July  31,  1973. 

Wisconsin  Judicare's  objectives,  as  defined 
by  Its  rules  and  bylaws,  are  to  give  under- 
privileged persons 

Equal  opportunities  In  litigation  and  other 
legal  matters. 

Equal  freedom  to  choose  their  attorneys, 
and 

High  quality  legal  services. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  Judlcare 
project  was  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
responsible  to  the  State  bar  association  for 
establishing  operating  guidelines  for  the 
project.  The  project  was  administered  by  a 
headquarters  office  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
until  May  1,  1972.  when  the  headquarters 
was  transferred  to  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  The 
headquarters  staff  consisted  of  a  director, 
four  attorneys,  two  law  students,  and  an 
administrative  staff  of  six  persons.  Their 
duties  included  reviewing  applicants'  eligi- 
bility for  Judlcare  cards,  paymg  private  at- 
torneys, and  participating  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  goal  areas  of  law  reform,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  group  advocacy. 

Under  the  Judlcare  project,  low-income 
persons  in  the  28-county  area  apply  for  a 
Judlcare  card  at  community  action  or  wel- 
fare agencies.  These  agencies  accept  judlcare 
card  applications,  perform  preliminary  eligi- 
bility reviews,  issue  cards  to  eligible  appli- 
cants, and  forward  a  copy  of  each  application 
to  Wisconsin  Judicare's  headquarters  office. 
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Persona  do  not  have  to  have  a  legal  problem 
when  they  apply  for  a  Judlcare  card. 

Judicare  cards  authorize  the  holder  to  ob- 
tain civil  legal  services  from  licensed  attor- 
neys In  the  county  of  residence  or  In  an  ad- 
joining county.  Tlie  cards  expire  on  May  31  of 
each  year  and  are  renewable  for  a  year  on 
the  basis  of  an  affidavit  indicating  that  the 
cardholder's  economic  situation  has  not 
changed.  At  August  31,  1971.  2.780  target- 
area  residents  held  judicare  cards. 

Any  licensed  attorney  is  eligible  to  provide 
services  through  the  project  if  he  lives  in  the 
target  area  and  is  willing  to  provide  legal 
services  to  eligible  persons  at  fees  established 
by  Wisconsin  Judicare.  Reimbursements  to 
private  attorneys  are  fixed  by  a  fee  schedule 
for  certain  services  and  by  certain  hourly 
rates  for  services  not  provided  for  by  the 
schedule  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  State  bar  association's  minimum 
fp^  schedule.  Total  lees  to  an  individual  at- 
torney cannot  exceed  $5,000  a  year,  nor  can 
fees  for  a  single  case  exceed  $300. 

Under  Wisconsin  Judicare "s  procedures  gov- 
erning payments  to  private  attorneys,  a  85 
fee  Is  paid  to  a  private  attorney  after  he  has 
held  the  first  conference  with  a  person  eli- 
gible for  legal  services.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
attorney's  billing  for  the  conference,  Wiscon- 
sin Judicare  determines  whether  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  type  of  case  In- 
volved and  notifies  the  attorney  If  further 
payments  are  not  reimbursable.  If  such  a  no- 
tification is  not  received,  the  private  attor- 
neys proceed  with  the  case  and  are  paid  the 
balance  of  the  fee  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
billing  which  they  stibmit  upon  completion 
of  services. 

Data  ai^ailable  for  comparative  analysis 
Wisconsin  Judicares  MIS  reports  submit- 
ted to  OEO  were  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
and  did  not  provide  for  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain data  needed  for  comparison  purposes. 
OEO  required  Wisconsin  Judicare  to  use  a 
MIS  identical  to  the  system  used  by  other 
Legal  Services  program  grantees. 

Our  test  of  Wisconsin  Judicare's  records 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  preparing  the 
MIS  statistical  reports  showed,  for  example, 
that  the  nvimber  of  people  participating  In 
the  Judlcarce  project  as  of  June  30,  1971, 
was  overstated  by  130  and  that  divorces  and 
annulments  sought  were  overstated  by  206. 
Our  analysis  also  showed  that  some  reports 
did  not  contain  Information  on  certain  re- 
porting items,  such  as  the  number  of  referrals 
and  advice  cases  closed,  and  that  some  re- 
ports had  mathematical  errors. 

Also,  there  were  no  provlsioiw  in  the  report 
format  for  accumulating  certain  data  needed 
for  comparison  purposes,  such  as  the  cost 
for  each  type  of  legal  case  handled  and  the 
extent  and  impact  of  involvement  In  the 
Legal  Services  program  goal  areas  of  law  re- 
form, economic  development,  and  education. 
OEO  did  not  establish  a  model  standard 
prograni  grantee  having  a  system  for  collect- 
ing data  for  comparison  to  Wisconsin  Judi- 
care. Consequently,  past  evaluations  of  Wis- 
consin Judicare,  with  one  exception,  were 
restricted  to  identifying  project  weaknesses 
and  did  not  compare  Wisconsin  Judicare  to 
standard  program  grantees.  Past  evaluation 
reports  also  indicated  that  the  lack  of  cer- 
tain data  had  limited  the  observations.  For 
example,  a  July  10,  1970,  evaluation  report 
concluded.  In  part,  that: 

■"AH  evaluators  were  of  the  unanimotis 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  good  evaluation. 
It  is  not  complete  and  another  evaluation 
should  be  made  in  depth.  None  of  us  were 
satisfied  with  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
information  obtained." 

Only  one  evaluation  attempted  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  Wisconsin  Judicare's 
operations  with  those  of  standard  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  grantees.  The  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  In  a  January  1972  report 
prepared  under  an  OEO  grant,  reported  to 
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Private  Attorneys'  Involvement    n  Law  Re- 
form and  Economic  Develop  ment 
Wisconsin  Judicare's  grant  for 
gram  year  provided  that  the 
fice  staff  and  private  attorneys 
sponsibllity  for  Involvement  in 
and  economic  development. 

Wisconsin  Judicare  records  shoifed 
project  had  been  Involved  in  17 
cases  during  the  1971  program  ye  ir 
private  attorneys  had  been  hivo' 
one  of  these  cases,  and  there  iieh 
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report  prepared  by  private 
OEO  reported  In  May  1971  that 
virtually  no  law  reform  or 
ment  activity  by  private  attorne 
Judicare  project. 
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residents  when,  because  of 
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cases  handled  by  the  project. 
Appellate  actions 
OEO's  Legal  Services  prografi 
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of  legal  work:  advice 

tion.  and  appeal. 
Wisconsin    Judicare    record 

private  attorneys  handled  no 

during  the  1971  program  year.  A 
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of  tlie  $300  limit  per  case  to 

appeal  court  decisions  but   th 

Judicare's   governing   board 

denied  such   requests. 

Project  results 
Wisconsin  Judicare  records 

2,714  cases,  summarized  below, 

during  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
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33 
19 
9 
6 
33 


2,714 


100 
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Services 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 

Litigation 

512 

462 

437 

29 

36 

Advice 

32 

Advice  and  representation  without  litigation. 

Administrative  hearings 

Appeals 

30 
2 

Referrals 

1  . 

Total 

1,441 

100 

About  36  percent  of  the  closed  cases  In- 
volved court  appearances.  The  reported  re- 
sults of  419  litigated  cases  closed  by  Wiscon- 
sin Judicare  during  the  1971  program  year 
follow. 


Type  of  case 

Number 
of  cases 

Won 

Lost 

Settled 
out  of 
court 

Bankruptcy 

Family  problem 

Housing 

Consumer 

133 

183 

84 

19 

133  . 
166 

77 

U 

......... 

2 
2 

7 

5 
6 

Total 

419 

387 

14 

18 

We  were  unable  to  fully  evaluate  the  qual- 
ity of  legal  services  provided  to  clients  by 
Wisconsin  Judicare  because  of  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  attorney-client  relationship. 
However,  the  18  persons  we  Interviewed  who 
bad  obtained  Judicare  cards  and  bad  con- 
sulted attorneys  generally  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  services  received. 

We  interviewed  23  persons  who  had  ob- 
tained judicare  cards;  21  stated  that  the 
card -Issuing  office  was  easy  to  reach  from 
their  homes;  all  stated  that  they  did  not 
have  to  miss  work  to  visit  the  card-Issuing 
office  and  were  given  adequate  privacy  during 
interviews  at  these  offices.  Of  the  23  persons 
interviewed,  18  had  visited  a  private  attor- 
ney for  services.  Only  1  of  the  18  stated  that 
a  private  attorney  was  not  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  her  home. 

We  also  Interviewed  13  private  attorneys 
who  had  provided  legal  services  to  the  poor 
through  the  judicare  project.  Six  stated  that 
they  had  evening  or  weekend  office  hours 
and  the  remaining  seven  stated  that  they 
serviced  clients  outside  of  regular  office  hours 
by  appointment. 

For  the  other  program  goals,  Wisconsin 
Judicare,  during  the  1971  program  year: 

Conducted  meetings  with  Indian  groups 
and  inmates  of  State  correctional  Institu- 
tions to  explain  legal  rights. 

Was  Involved  in  17  law  reform  cases. 

Was  Involved  In  five  cases  of  group  advo- 
cacy work. 

Was  involved  in  six  economic  development 
projects. 

Included  the  required  number  of  target- 
area  residents  as  representatives  of  the  poor 
on  the  project's  governing  board. 

Conclusions 

To  provide  a  basis  for  objectively  assessing 
and  comparing  judicare  as  an  alternative 
method  of  providing  legal  services,  data  col- 
lected on  Wisconsin  Judicare  and  standard 
grantee  operations  must  be  expanded  and 
improved.  Wisconsin  Judicare  needs  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy,  completeness,  and  type  of 
data  It  keeps.  Also,  a  data  collection  system 
for  a  model  stemdard  grantee  should  be 
established. 

For  the  Judicare  project  to  achieve  its 
objectives  more  fully,  improvements  are 
needed  with  respect  to  (1)  private  attor- 
neys' involvement  in  certain  program  goal 
areas,  (2)  extending  the  population  segments 
to  which  certain  services  are  provided,  and 
(3)  the  scope  of  legal  services  provided,  in 
order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  Wiscon- 
sin Judicare. 

Recommendations  to  the  Director,  OEO 

We  reconunend  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
require  that: 


Wisconsin  Judicare  accumulate  accurate 
and  complete  MIS  data  on  Its  operations.  In- 
cluding data  on  its  activities  In  the  program 
goal  areas  of  law  reform,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  education. 

A  data  collection  system  be  established  for 
a  standard  program  grantee  for  comparison 
with   Wisconsin   Judicare. 

Private  attorneys  become  more  Involved 
In  law  reform  and  economic  development. 

The  services  provided  in  education, 
advocacy,  and  economic  development  be  ex- 
tended to  include  diverse  segments  of  the 
Intended  beneficiaries. 

Wisconsin  Judicare  Include  appellate 
actions  by  private  attorneys  In  Its  legal 
services. 

Wisconsin  Judicare's  Management  and 

Administration 
Wisconsin  Judicare  needs  to  improve  its 
management  and  administration  so  that 
available  resources  can  be  used  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  Financial  and  other 
weaknesses  identified  during  our  audit  fol- 
low : 

Judicare  payments  to  private  attorneys 
were  not  supported  by  evidence  that  clients 
received  legal  services. 

Data  supporting  eligibility  of  Judicare 
Mrdholders  was  Inadequate  for  10  percent 
of  the  cardholders  tested. 

Recorded  non-Federal  contributions  of 
$37,300  were  not  allowable  under  OEO  re- 
quirements or  were  inadequately  docu- 
mented. 

The    director    of    Wisconsin    Judicare    In- 
formed us  that  corrective  action  would  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  allowability  and 
documenting  of  non-Federal  contributions. 
Payment  To  Private  Attorneys 

We  were  unable  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  Wisconsin  Judicare's  payments  to 
private  attorneys  because  the  available  rec- 
ords did  not  show  evidence  that  legal  serv- 
ices were  furnished.  About  $135,700,  or  64 
percent,  of  the  $251,700  spent  by  Wisconsin 
Judicare  during  the  1971  program  year  repre- 
sented payments  to  private  attorneys. 

Our  examination  of  100  payments  totaling 
$3,495  made  to  private  attorneys  showed  that 
the  payments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  at- 
torneys' billings  to  Wisconsin  Judicare  for 
services  rendered.  Supporting  evidence  for 
the  payments  did  not  show  that  the  clients 
had  received  legal  services.  We  were  unable 
to  contact  the  clients  and  determine  from 
them  whether  they  had  received  legal  serv- 
ices because  the  confidentiality  of  the  at- 
torney-client relationship  would  not  permit 
us  to  identify  the  names  of  clients  for  whom 
payments  were  made. 

Wisconsin  Judcare  officials  Informed  us 
that  private  attorneys  are  not  required  to 
submit  supporting  evidence  showing  that 
legal  services  were  furnished  to  clients. 

The  officials  believed  that  there  was  no 
need  to  establish  such  a  requirement  In  deal- 
ing with  attorneys.  The  officials  also  stated 
that  procedural  changes  Involved  in  obtain- 
ing such  documentation  would  make  private 
attorneys  less  receptive  to  the  project  since 
It  would  question  their  integrity. 

OEO  regional  office  officials  agreed  that 
payments  made  to  private  attorneys  should 
be  based  on  evidence  supporting  clients' 
receipt  of  services;  however,  they  said  that 
they  would  not  Insist  on  such  documentation 
because  of  opposition  from  project  officials. 
Eligibility 

Wisconsin  Judicare's  eligibility  standard 
for  legal  assistance  provides  that,  besides 
Income,  other  factors — equity  In  real  and 
personal  property — be  considered  when  de- 
termining eligibility.  Wisconsin  Judicare  has 
established  maximum  amounts  for  these 
nonlncome  factors. 

We  examined  the  financial  Information  on 
130  active  cardholders  selected  at  random 
from  the  2,780  active  cardholders  on  file  at 
August  31,  1971.  For  13,  or  10  percent,  of  the 


130  cardholders,  we  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  Wisconsin  Judicare's  eligi- 
bility standard  had  been  adhered  to  because 
such  necessary  information  ^is  Income  and 
equity  in  real  or  personal  property  had  not 
been  recorded.  For  2  of  the  remaining  117 
cardholders,  the  records  showed  that  re- 
ported financial  data  exceeded  Wisconsin 
Judicare's  eligibility  standard. 

Non-Federal  contributions 

The  rate  of  non-Federal  contributions  for 
Wisconsin  Judicare  was  20  percent  of  its  costs 
for  the  1971  program  year.  OEO  Instructions 
permit  donated  personal  services  to  be  re- 
corded as  non-Federal  contributions;  how- 
ever, they  prohibit  services  from  being 
treated  as  part  paid  and  part  volunteer,  and 
they  prohibit  services  of  persons  regularly 
employed  by  community  action  agencies 
from  being  recorded  as  non-Federal  con- 
tributions. OEO  instructions  also  require  do- 
nated services  to  be  supported  by  records 
showing  the  specific  duties  performed. 

Project  records  showed  that  non-Federal 
contributions  in  donated  personal  services 
totaling  $66,600  had  been  recorded  for  the 
1971  program  year.  Recorded  contributions 
of  37.300  were  questionable  because  they  were 
not  allowable  under  OEO  instructions  or  were 
Inadequately  documented.  Included  in  the 
$66,600  were 

$15,800  which  represented  that  part  of  the 
private  attorneys'  claims  for  providing  legal 
services  which  were  not  paid  by  Wisconsin 
Judicare  because  the  claim  exceeded  the 
project's  fixed  fee  for  the  type  of  service 
provided. 

$15,600  for  services  rendered  by  persons 
regularly  employed  by  community  action 
agencies,  and 

$5,900  for  services  which  were  not  sup- 
ported by  records  showing  the  specific  duties 
performed. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  director  of  Wisconsin  Judicare  who 
stated  that  corrective  action  would  be  taken. 
Conclusions 

Our  review  showed  that  improvements  were 
needed  in  the  data  maintained  by  Wisconsin 
Judicare  supporting  judicare  payments  to 
private  attorneys  and  supporting  persons' 
eligibility  for  legal  assistance.  Such  improve- 
ments would  help  insure  that  available  re- 
sources are  used  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently and  would  provide  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  propriety  of  judicare  payments 
to  private  attorneys. 

Our  review  also  showed  that  Wisconsin 
Judicare  had  deviated  from  OEO  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  propriety  and 
documentation  of  some  non-Federal  contri- 
butions. The  director  of  Wisconsin  Judicare 
promised  to  correct  this  deviation. 

Recommendations  to  the  Director.  OEO 

We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
require  that : 

Wisconsin  Judicare  payments  to  private 
attorneys  be  supported  by  evidence  showing 
that  legal  services  had  been  furnished  to 
clients. 

Wisconsin  Judicare  obtain  and  record 
complete  data  supporting  client  eligibility. 

OEO  officials  follow  up  on  Wisconsin  Judi- 
care's efforts  to  Improve  the  handling  of 
non-Federal  contributions. 

CHAPTER  5.  SCOPE  OF  REVIEW 

We  reviewed  the  operations  and  selected 
administrative  practices  of  eight  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  grantees  In  New  York,  Puerto 
Rico,  California,  Montana,  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin.  Seven  of  the  grantees 
were  standard  program  grantees  which  em- 
ployed attorneys  to  provide  legal  services, 
and  one  was  the  Wisconsin  Judicare  project 
under  which  legal  services  are  provided  by 
private  attorneys  and  paid  for  by  the  project. 

In  addition,  we  reviewed  19  randomly  se- 
lected annual  evaluation  reports  for  the  256 
standard  program  grantees  operating  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  to  ascertain  the  grantees'  achieve- 
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ment  of  program  objectives.  The  evaluation 
reports  were  prepared  during  1970  and  1971 
under  contracts  awarded  by  OEO. 

We  analyzed  and  evaluated  the  results  of 
Legal  Services  grantee  operations  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  administered. 
Our  review  covered  the  eight  grantees'  activi- 
ties during  12-month  grant  periods  ended 
during  calendar  year  1971. 

We  reviewed  applicable  legislation,  policies, 
program  dociunents.  reports,  correspondence, 
and  other  pertinent  records  and  interviewed 
ofBclals  of  the  grantees,  local  bar  associa- 
tions, and  local  community  action  agencies 
concerning  activities  during  1971  and  1972. 
We  also  reviewed  records  and  reports  and  in- 
terviewed officials  at  the  headquarters  office 
and  pertinent  regional  offices  ol  OEO. 

In  addition,  we  Interviewed  138  clients  to 
obtain  their  views  and  comments  on  the 
grantees  and  the  services  received  and  18 
judges  to  obtain  their  views  and  comments 
on  the  competence  of  grantee  attorneys'  rep- 
resentation of  clients. 

APPENDIX  I 

FUNDS   PROVIDED    BV   OEO  TO   THE   GRANTEES   FOR  THE 
PERIODS  REVIEWED 


Period  covered 


Grantee 


From — 


To- 


Required 

Federal         non- 

lunds     Federal 

provided  funding' 


A May  1.1970  Apr.  30, 1971    J173.992  $78,624 

B». Jan.  1.1971  D«    31, 1971      919.206    184,  *48 

C Oel  1.1970  Sept.  30, 1971  4, 347,  SOS 

0 Sept.  1.1970  Aug.  31.1971      464,017      98,872 

E Mar.  1.1970  Feb.  28, 1971  1,03S,  881  264,944 

F Apr.  1.1970  Mar.  31, 1971        79.940      20.000 

G SepL  1.1970  Aug.  31, 1971      449,000      49.614 

Wrscoiisin  Aug.  1.1970  July   31. 1971      281,670      74,000 

Judieart.  ^ 

Total ..7,751,211  770,502 


■  Represents  local  cofltributions  required  under  the  Federal 
funding  agreements. 

-  Funds  pertain  to  a  grant  covering  the  12-n)onth  period  ended 
May  31,  1971. 


Appendix  II 

Omrt  OF  ECONOMIC  OppoRxuNrrT, 

Washington,  DC.  March  12,  1973. 
Reply  to  Attention  of:  J.  Laurence  McCarty, 

Acting  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Legal 

Services 
Subject:  OEO  Comments  on  OAO  Report  on 

the  Legal  Services  Program 
To:    Franklin  A.  Curtis,   Associate  Director, 

Manpower    and    Welfare    Division,    U.S. 

General  Accounting  Office. 
Tour  Report  was  referred  by  the  Acting 
Director  of  OEO  to  me,  the  Acting  Associate 
Director  of  Legal  Services,  for  comment. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  at  my  disposal  so 
early  In  my  assignment  such  an  objective 
and  detailed  diagnosis  of  the  Program's  de- 
ticiencies.  I  have  instructed  my  stall  to  give 
top  priority  to  remedying  these  deficiencies 
so  that  we  can  bequeath  to  our  proposed  suc- 
cessor organization,  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  a  mechanism  which  is 
functioning  smoothly  and  effectively  in 
meeting  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

On  the  other  band,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  main  source  of  legal  services  statis- 
tics and  the  primary  means  of  documenting 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program — the 
so-called  Management  Information  System 
(MIS) — was  so  unreliable.  You  point  out, 
for  example,  that  grantees  were  not  adhering 
to  reporting  requirements  of  the  MIS  (ac- 
cording to  one  source  less  than  75';  of  the 
grantees  submit  regular  reports),  and  that 
much  of  the  data  In  the  reports  that  were 
fiubmitted  was  incomplete  and  Inaccurate. 
You  further  note  that  MIS  reports  were  not 
extensively  used  by  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices either  for  program  nutnagcment  ur  in 
refunding  decisions. 

Members  of  the  staff  I  inherited  were  aware 
of  these  problems  and  bad  already  initiated 


ha  ve 


t( 

r«l 


t  tat 


else 


acc(  pt 


Lejal 


corrective  action.  The  Office  of 
is  now  In  the  process  of  rev 
plifjing  the  MIS  form,  and  I  „ 
the  completion  of  a  project  to 
the  data-gathering  system.  I  cai 
that  no  effort  will  be  spared 
vital  management  tool  (MIS)  . 
also   instituting   a   plan   under 
MIS   data   and   our  periodic  e 
projects  wni  be  time-phased  so 
available  for  all  refunding  de 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
ported    laxity   of   some    of   our 
adhering  to  our  eligibility  g 
Program    was    established    to    ^ 
services  to  poor  Individauls — Ind 
fit  the  poverty  definition  set  by 
government — and  to  no  one 

to  standardize  this  definition 

legal    services    network — allowlni 
for  some  geographic  variations 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  intend  to  take  decisive  actioi 
to  your  recommendation  that  w( 
quire  our  grantees  to  comply  wltl 
lines  on  such  matters  as  sut 
ports,  adherence  to  eligibility 

One   of   the    problems   here    _, 
gerated  autonomy  which  has  bei 
to  grantees  in  the  past.  We 
that  project  directors  and 

"employees"  of  the  Office  of  

and  hence  are  not  subject  to  thi 
of  supervision  that  employees 
theless,  a  grant  is  a  type  of 
the    agency   supplying   Federal 
grantee  has  the  right  not  only 
the  goals  and  the  ways  in  which 
are  to  be  reached  but  to  insist  on 
and  to  refuse  to  refund  those 
do  not  comply. 

A  second  factor  which  has  .._ 
cult  to  enforce  compliance  wit* 
been  the  faUure  by  this  Office 
develop   a   clear  and   comprel 
formal    regulations.    You    say 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  ad 
•  It  bad  consciously  refrained 
guidelines,     monographs  and 
statements  on  priorities  and  ... 
I}ecau8e  of  the  belief  that  such 
tlons  could  not  be  made  at  the 
basis  of  the  program's  limited 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  curlou  i 
from  an  office  which  had  three 
perience  behind  it  In  1969,  but 
be    almost    beyond   belief    that 
1973  the  Office  had  still  not  t 
stantive   action   In  this  area. 

accept  your  recommendation 

clearly  define  the  objectives  and 
the  program  to  legal  Services 
rectors  and  in.struct  them  on 
ology    of    engaging    In    these 
have   appointed   a   task   force 
time  on  this  problem,  and  we 
a  set  of  basic  directives  comj:.. 

in  respect  to  ihe  charges  madi 
of  the  Judges  you  interviewed 
our  attorneys  were  'militants  li_ 
in  battling   the  establishment' 
number  of  them  indulged  in   "co 
ruptions,  disrespectful  behavior 
fication  of  documents",  I  can 
this  pohit  In  a  very  qualified   . 
this  office  nor  the  regional  office 
have   received   any  official   com 
the  Judges  involved  nor  are  we  _  . 
action  taken  by  a  Judge  or  judgei 
ethics  committee  of  the  State  > 
association  with  respect  to  these 
Nevertheless,  we  are  conducthig 
Investigation  and  I  can  assure  y< 
rectlve  action  will  be  taken.  If 

On    the   other   hand,    assumln ; 
GAO's  random  sampling  was  int 
\ide  to  some  extent  a  picture 
Services  Program  in  general,  it  < 
nied  that  a  number  of  our  lawyer  i 
guilty  in  the  past  of  an  antl 
militancy  which  has  caused  the 
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approved 

:omputerlze 
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make  this 

table.  I  am 

(vhich   both 

evfluatlons   of 

they  are 


decl  lions. 

<  ver  the  re- 
jrantees    in 
guld  "lines.  This 
Pfovide    legal 
Iduals  who 
the  Federal 
I   Intend 
throughout  our 
of   course 
iue  to  dlf- 
[n  addition 
In  respect 
should  re- 
our  guide- 
submission  of  re- 
cr|teria,  etc. 
the   exag- 
n  conceded 
the  fact 
attorneys  are  not 
Services 
same  kind 
receive.  None- 
ci  >n  tract  and 
'unds   to   a 
X)  stipulate 
these  goals 
compliance 
g]  antees  who 


comprehei  slve 


advia  id 


taki  n 

Vie 

th{  t 


t< 

h  >pe 
comple  «d 


that 


April 


fi  om 


m)ide  It  dlffi- 
pollcy  has 
to  date  to 
set   of 
tllat    In    1969 
you  that 
issuing 
fol-mal  policy 
m(  thodologles 
determina- 
Ime  on  the 
experience", 
admission 
ears  of  ex- 
find  it  to 
)y   January 
any  snb- 
therefcwe 
we  "mc*e 
jriorltles  of 
program  dl- 
method- 
a^tlvltles".    I 
work  full 
to  have 
shortly, 
by  several 
some  of 
interested  only 
»nd  that  a 
dis- 
and)  falsi - 
react  at 
Neither 
concerned 
pfalnts  from 
of  any 
before  the 
local  bar 
allegations, 
n  informal 
LI  that  cor- 
ndlcated. 
that   the 
lnte4ded  to  pro- 
tbe  Legal 
not  be  de- 
have  been 
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oMy 

fl  ay. 


a  vare 


*T 


thei 
at  x>rneys 


Th5 


1  wrongi  lolng 

at  id 
on  y 

oi  her  : 
pre  mise 


tre  dltious  i 


ou  tside 


alt  orueys 
cat  se 


(if 


the  line  between  professional  and 
sional  behavior.  A  provision  In  the 
Corpwatlou  which  was  debated  in 
last  year  called  for  legal  services  i 
assist  "In  the  peaceful  settlement 
within  the  system  of  justice".  1 
ot  justice",  I  take  it.  Includes  nol 
body  of  constitutional  and  statutoiy 
the    usual    rules    and    procedures 
which  such  law  is  applied  to  wro) 
also  decorum  in  the  courtroom, 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyer  not  v 
Judiciary  and  the  bar  but  for  the 
tutlons  of  our  society.  I  can  p. 
that  as  long  as  I  am  In  charge  of 
I  win  Insist  on  adherence  to  the  tr-w., 
ordinary  civility  and  on  abstention 
lawyers  from  participation  in  hostl 
stratlons    and    confrontations    or 
courtroom.  Incidentally.  I  am  conv 
the  great  majority  of  our  field 
not  confuse  dedication  to  the 
poor  with  contempt  for  the  socleti 
trying    to   make   equal   access    to 
reality.  Most  of  our  lawyers  have  I. 
abided  by  the  accepted  standards  o 
profession  and  I  am  confident  thej 
tlnue  to  do  so  in  the  future  despi 
ample  being  set  by  a  few  of  their 
tremlst  brethren. 

On  the  question  of  Judlcare,  you 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services,  In  t. 
the  Wisconsin  experiment,  did  no 
a  system  of  data  collection  for  a 
Legal  Services  Program  grantee  for 
son  purposes.  You  add: 

"Consequently,    past   evaluation 
consln   Judlcare,   with   one   excep- 
restricted   to   the   Identification 
weaknesses  without  comparisons  ._ 
program  grantees."  Your  Judgmen ; 
out  by  an  article  written  by  Sar 
in  the  American  Bar  Association 
July  of  last  year.  Wrote  Mr.  Brak^l 
care  has  not  been  given  a  fair 
evaluation  literature  that  has  a^^. 
cent  years.  Inadequate  evaluations 
tributed  to  the  distortion  of  legL. 
realities.  There  are  now  no  grotmd ! 
elusions    that    Jxidlcare    Is    either    1 
worse,  cheaper  or  more  costly  thai  i 
lorney  programs".   At   the  very 
Judlcare  experiment  was  being 
Director  of  the  Legal  Services  : 
disparaging  the  Idea,  mainly  on  ^ 
that  judlcare  did  not  lend  Itself 
well  to  law  reform  as  did  the  staC 
system.  Pursuant  to  the  recomme 
your  Report  and  to  the  desires  of 
as  expressed  In  the  Gumey  amt. 
S.  3010  (in  which  the  Senate  by  a 
to    1    directed   OEO  to  conduct   s 
alternative  methods  of  delivering 
ices)    I  am  conferring  wltli  my 
on  how  to  build  a  data  base  for  . 
comparisons  between  judlcare  and 
attorney  system. 

Another   major   "deficiency" 
your  report,  is  the  failure  of  somi 
to  meet  the  law  reform  goals  of  the 
This   criticism   points   up   the   ocf 
schizophrenia  from  which  many  o: 
grams  have  suffered.  This  has  res 
Intense  pressure  on  the  attorneys 
in  more  law  reform  (test  case  lltlgi 
lative  advocacy,  group  organizing 
if  It  meant  keeping  individual  cl 
ing.  As  you  note:  'Grantee  officials 
us  that  their  attorneys  were  fully 
with  meeting  the  day-to-day  neec  s 
matters  as  individual  casework  and 
were  tlierefore  unable  to  devote 
to  law  reform." 

Lest  my  position  be  misconstru 
say  immediately  that  I  am  not  1 
opposed  to  class  actions,  suits 
government,   test   case   litigation 
advocacy  or  any  other  kind  of 
Properly  considered,  they  are  simpi  f 
the  tools  which  the  conscientious 
must  employ  on  occasion  in 
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tlcular  client.  What  I  do  strongly  object  to, 
however,  is  the  elevation  of  these  tools  to 
the  statvis  of  ends,  separated  from  the  goal  of 
service  tO' individual  clients  and  subordinated 
in  turn  to  some  transcendent  goal  such  as 
"social  change." 

Equally  as  objectionable  as  the  separation 
maMle  in  the  past  between  the  goal  of  "serv- 
ice to  Individual  clients"  and  the  goal  of 
"law  reform"  is  the  pressure  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  attorneys  to  divide  their 
time  between  these  two  goals  and  indeed  to 
treat  law  reform  as  the  primary  goal.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe,  as  do  many  others  In  and  out- 
side the  legal  profession,  that  it  is  bad  pub- 
lic policy  to  pressure  legal  services  attorneys 
to  engage  In  non-client-lnitlated  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  legislative  proposals  which  may 
run  counter  to  the  preferences  of  large  num- 
bers (and  In  many  cases  the  majority)  of 
those  whose  taxes  are  being  used  to  pay  the 
attorney  salaries.  I  also  believe  that  It  is  not 
only  bad  public  policy  but  a  violation  of  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  to  push  an  attorney  who  is 
representing  a  client  to  do  something  In  the 
way  of  law  reform  which  he  might  not  other- 
wise have  done.  This  is  Just  as  bad,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  an  attempt  to  inhibit  the  attorney 
from  doing  what  his  professional  Judgment 
tells  him  ought  to  be  done  once  he  Is  en- 
gaged with  his  client.  In  both  cases,  there 
is  an  unwarranted  Interference  with  the  at- 
torney-client relationship.  Yet  some  of  the 
material  (grant  conditions,  evaluation  hand- 
books etc.)  which  I  have  read  since  assum- 
ing my  new  duties  has  convinced  me  that 
the  application  of  such  pressure  on  attor- 
neys has  been  a  studied  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  should  add  that  In  expressing  my  un- 
happlness  with  certain  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
gram, I  In  no  way  mean  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  competence  of  the  staff  who  were 
on  board  when  I  arrived.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  were  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  change  in  the  Program  and  were  con- 
scientiously trying  to  effect  such  change.  In 
policy  matters,  there  surely  is  room  for 
honest  disagreement. 

Because  of  the  short  time  we  had  to  com- 
ment on  the  draft  Report,  we  were  not  able 
to  fully  Investigate  all  the  matters  the  Re- 
port touched  on.  Nonetheless,  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  your  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Improvement  of  the  Legal  Services 
Program.  Yoiu:  report  will  be  circulated 
among  my  staff  for  use  as  an  Important 
tool  In  the  effort  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress:  equal  ac- 
cess to  Justice  for  all  citizens  through  pro- 
vision of  Federal  assistance  to  those  citizens 
whose  poverty  would  otherwise  deprive  them 
of  such  access. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  DISCUSSED  IN  THIS  REPORT 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-207,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the  Chair 
announces,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  his  appointments  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of 
Visitors. 

Further  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
78-301,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and 
the  Chair  aimounces,  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Magnuson,  his  appointments 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR 
ERVIN  TO  FILE  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  PAR  VALUE  MODIFICA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  may  have  permis- 
sion to  file  an  amendment  to  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act  following  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Thurmond 
made  on  the  submission  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  commending  the  President  for 
terminating  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  hostilities  in  Vietnam, 
Eire  printed  in  the  Record  under  Submis- 
sion of  a  Concurrent  Resolution.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  caU  the  roU.    ' 


APPROPRIATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, earUer  in  the  day  I  sent  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  military  au- 
thorization bill.  The  mihtary  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  now  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  That  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  authorized 
by  that  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  or  on  behalf  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Earlier  today,  also,  I  sent  to  the  desk 
a  bill — and  Eisked  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred — which  would 
prevent  any  fimds  appropriated  to  the 


Department  of  Defense  to  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit  of 
or  on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam. 

These  pieces  of  legislation  already 
have  been  submitted.  Now  I  am  going  to 
submit  a  third  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
same  subject. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the  gold 
revaluation  legislation,  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  is  this : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
"That  no  funds  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress to  any  agency  of  government  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  the  earlier 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
no  limitation  on  germane  amendments 
should  be  entered  into  without  his  con- 
sent. In  fact,  I  was  on  the  floor,  and  I 
recall  when  he  made  that  request,  and 
it  was  an  oversight  that  he  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

So,  although  I  dislike  to  see  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  offered  to  the  gold  bill, 
because  I  think  the  gold  bill  should  be- 
come law,  this  obviously  raises  an  en- 
tirely different  subject  and  one  which 
will  likely  become  controversial,  to  say 
the  least,  is  there  any  time  Umit  associ- 
ated with  the  amendment  now,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  understands  it, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agiee- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  believe  I 
had  best  inquire  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  be  subject  to  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation,  as  will  all  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  thinks  that  is  an 
appropriate  situation,  to  have  a  1-hour 
time  limit  on  an  amendment  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  1-hour  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment  be  extended  to  what- 
ever length  of  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  suggest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  on  the  bill  which  could  be  yielded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  voluntary  observation,  but  that  does 
not  quite  answer  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

I  do  not  necessarily  intend  to  be  crit- 
ical of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
recalls  the  subject  of  busing,  when  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  was  not  exact- 
ly germane ;  but,  as  I  recall,  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  there  wa,s  a  1-hour  time  limit  on  it. 

I  think  this  demonstrates  very  em- 
phatically how  inappropriate  it  is  for 
the  Senate  to  be  entering  into  imani- 
mous-consent  agreements  Umiting  de- 
bate on  unknown  amendments,  with  no 
requirement  of  germaneness,  to  1  hour. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  concur 
in  that,  and  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  Record  of  March  20,  page  8867. 
This  Is  what  I  said  at  that  time : 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
I  would  hc^M  no  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment will  be  entered  Into  without  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  having  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  such  a  unanlmous-cons«nt  agree- 
ment. 

Then  I  added: 

Particularly  as  it  relates  to  germane 
amendments. 

But  I  also  note  that  the  first  part  of 
that  applied  to  a  time  limitation.  Had 
I  been  consulted,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  have  agreed  to  a  time  limitation. 

By  an  oversight — it  was  not  the  fault 
of  anyone — I  was  not  consulted.  But  be- 
cause it  was  an  oversight,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  majority  whip;  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  minority  whip;  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ;  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  all  agreed 
that,  because  of  that  oversight,  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  would  not  be  raised. 

I  did  not  bring  up  the  question  of  the 
time  limitation;  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  like  to  suggest  a  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  in  changing  the 
1  hour  on  this  amendment,  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  recall  that  when  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  en- 
tered into,  there  was  an  understanding 
that  amendments  had  to  be  filed  by  the 
end  of  the  day  and  that  other  amend- 
ments could  be  received  if  they  were 
related  to  impoundment  of  funds  or 
something  of  that  sort,  so  that  we  would 
know  by  the  end  of  the  day  what  amend- 
ments were  going  to  be  subject  to  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  On  re- 
flection, I  would  say  that  even  that  was 
rather  a  loose  kind  of  arrangement  and  I 
do  not  think  it  becomes  the  Senate,  in 
terms  of  orderly  procedure,  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  get  into  a  situation  where  we  are 
limiting  ourselves  to  time  when  we  do 
not  know  the  subject  or  what  the 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  does  not  like  iman- 
Imous-consent  agreements.  I  hesitate 
to  object  to  them.  I  do  not  like  to  object, 
but  personally  I  do  not  like  a  time  limi- 
tation. I  do  not  speak  ve\y  long,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  knows.  Very 
seldom  have  I  spoken  more  than  15  or 
20  minutes  at  a  time  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  speak  at  length.  But  I  do  not 
like  a  time  limitation.  It  bothers  me  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  want  to  change  the  1  hour.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  that  change.  I  think 
it  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  maintain 
that  even  though  the  Parliamentarian 
technically  may  not  agree  with  me.  I 
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maintain  that  the  gold  r  evaluation  bill 
Is  a  logical  vehicle  on  wh  ch  to  put  any 
amendments  or  any  legli  latlon  dealing 
with  the  restriction  of  si  ending  of  tax 
funds. 

Why  is  S.  29  to  be  bef  re  the  Senate 
tomorrow?  Why  was  it  bei  are  the  Senate 
last  week?  It  was  present  id  to  the  Sen- 
ate, because  of  the  very  se  rious  financial 
situation  in  which  the  Nat  on  finds  Itself. 
That  was  dramatized  ii  the  Senate 
Chamber  today  when  36  I  jcnators  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  a  bill; 
practically  all  those  36  Senators  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  bill  a:  id  many  parts 
of  the  bill  were  meritorioi  s.  But  36  Sen- 
ators sustained  the  Presli  lent's  veto  to- 
day, because  of  the  very  Cangerous  and 
very  serious  situation  facihg  the  Federal 
Government  financially. 

It  is  certainly  very  diflibult  for  me  to 
see  how  we  are  going  to  g*t  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  house  in  order,  which  we 
must  do  If  we  are  going  t  d  now  embark 
on  a  new  foreign  aid  pro  :ram  in  Indo- 
china. I  want  to  see  this  new  proposed 
progi-am  knocked  in  the  head  right  at 
the  beginning  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple win  know  where  the  Senate  stands 
and  so  that  we  will  not  m  slead  the  peo- 
ple in  Indochina  and  rarticularly  in 
North  Vietnam  to  think  that  they  are 
going  to  get  large  chunk  i  of  American 
tax  dollars. 

To  me  it  is  utterly  in  ;onceivable  to 
talk  about  plowing  Amerit  an  tax  dollars 
into  North  Vietnam  at  a  tl  Tie  when  more 
and  more  persons  are  beg  nning  to  real- 
ize just  how  precarious  ind  dangerous 
the  Government's  finati:ial  situation 
really  is. 

The  Senator  from  '  Virginia  feels 
strongly  about  this  mattei .  Today  I  pre- 
sented three  different  pie  ;es  of  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  I  wl]  [  present  more 
legislation  as  the  session  g  )es  on.  But  to- 
mon-ow.  it  seems  to  me,  h.  an  ideal  time 
for  the  Senate  to  meet  this  Issue  to  let  the 
people  know  where  the  i  tenate  stands, 
as  to  whether  we  are  goir  g  to  take  dol- 
lars out  of  the  pockets  a  J  the  working 
people  of  this  country  aid  send  them 
over  to  North  Vietnam,  a  whose  hands 
the  American  people  have  suffered  50,000 
dead,  300,000  woimded,  i  nd  the  Viet- 
namese war  already  has  cc  st  the  taxpay- 
ers $200  billion. 

There  is  no  similarity  between  what 
is  being  propo.sed  for  Nor  h  Vietnam  as 
compared  to  what  was  doi  le  with  regard 
to  Germany,  Japan,  and  taly.  There  is 
no  similarity  at  all.  At  th«  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  governmenta  of  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Italy  were  de  troyed.  There 
were  no  governments.  Th  ise  aggressive 
leaders  in  those  counti  es  who  had 
brought  about  the  war  wer ;  either  killed 
or  eliminated  from  all  off  :es  of  govern- 
ment. Such  is  not  the  ca  le  with  North 
Vietnam.  The  same  aggrcs  ivc  leadership 
exists  today  in  North  Vie  nam  that  ex- 
isted there  during  the  mai  y  years  of  the 
struggle  participated  in  I  y  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  matte  r  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  Americar  people.  What 
I  am  doing  ties  in  prec  sely  with  the 
vote  today,  and  it  ties  in  dth  the  Pres- 
ident's threatened  vetoes  <  n  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation;  It  li    an  endeavor 


to  make  clear  that  so  far  e  s  the  Senate 
is  concerned— the  House  ca  n  do  what  It 
wants  to  do — the  Senate  is  going  on 
record  tomorrow.  I  hope,  o  see  If  we 
are  going  to  plow  tax  dollaijs  into  North 
Vietnam. 

This  gold  devaluation  billi  or  revalua- 
tion bill — which  is  anothee  way  of  ex- 
pressing it — Is  the  formal  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar,  the  second  in  14 
months.  It  was  brought  about,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's very  severe  financial  situation  and 
because  of  that  I  submit  {hat  while  it 
might  not  be  technically  gei-mane.  it  is 
appropriate  and  right  to  )ut  such  an 
amendment  on  the  bill,  bee  ause  It  seeks 
to  protect  the  integrity,  w  lat  integrity 
there  is  left,  of  the  American  dollar. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  ijead  into  the 
Record  what  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Volcker  had  to  s^y  about  de- 
valuation : 

I  was  queiying  Undej-  Secretary 
Volcker: 
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Senator  Byro.  Now  you  said 
with    Senator    Hansen,    that 
necessary  to  take  radical  acti^i 
indicate    the    radical    action 
referred? 

Mr.  VoLCKia.  Well,  we  devalted 
twice  and  had  a  major-exchang  s 
ment  in  the  last  14  months  tw|ce 
that  radical  action. 

And  f mtlier  on  In  the  testimony 
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dollar. 
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another  foreign  aid  progi'am 
American  tax  dollars  shall 
or  expended  for  the  purpose 
assistance  of  any  kind, 
rectly,  on  behalf  of  North 
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that  we  are  in. 

I  am  aware  of  tlie  fact 
of  time  are  provided  for  the 
time  on  the  bill  can  be 
debate  on  a  particular 
am  also  vei-y  much  aware  of 
we  are  going  to  Jiave  some 
ver.sial   amendnients  on 
and  .spending  ceilings  that 
be  considered,  and  it  was 
those  4  hours,  or  parts 
be  necessary  for  the 
amendmnts. 

If  I  had  my  "druthers." 
to  have  no  time  limitaticm  or 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
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I  realize  that  that  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  wonder  if  a  time  limitation  of  3  hours 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  might  not  afford  some  measure 
of  protection  for  those  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  which,  while  it  might 
be  somewhat  relevant,  is  somewhat  far 
afield  from  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  appropriate  suggestion  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  most  acceptable. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  the  agreement  in 
the  first  place  could  not  have  been  en- 
tered into  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  without 
agreement  on  his  part  as  to  the  time 
limit  on  his  amendment,  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  go  along  with  tliis  suggestion. 
I  think  it  would  be  all  ligl.t  to  go  ahead 
at  this  point,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into  be 
modifiedso  that  the  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, be  3  hours  Instead  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  did  propound 
that  unanimous-consent  request  to  in- 
crease the  time  for  discussion  of  this 
matter.  I  think  it  Is  an  important  ques- 
tion. I  realize  that  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  viewpoint  on  it.  I  have  not  can- 
vassed anyone.  I  do  not  know  how  Sena- 
tors stand  on  it.  I  know  how  I  stand  on 
it.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  to  go  Into  a 
rebuilding  on  Indochina  is  a  tremendous 
and  a  fantastic  imdertaking. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  obsei-vation  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  feel  I  almost  have 
to  say  that,  of  course,  the  President  has 
made  no  request  of  the  Congress.  There 
are  indications  that  some  requests  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  case  has  not  been 
made.  Tliere  have  been  no  hearings.  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  presentation 
would  be  or  what  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  would  be. 

Even  though  at  a  later  date  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  might  be  per- 
suaded to  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  it  seems  premature,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  such  an  amendment  pre- 
sented at  this  time  and  presented  on  a 
gold  bill  which  is  essential  to  our  mone- 
tary agreements  already  entered  into  and 
which  relates  directly  to  the  dollar  in  the 
world  markets. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  can  imder- 
stand  the  frustration  and  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
I  am  disappointed  and  I  think  it  is  too 
bad  that  this  kind  of  amendment  would 
be  offered  on  this  legi.slation.  I  wish  he 
would  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.tBYRD,  JR.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  frbm  Michigan  that  this 
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amendment  does  not  in  any  way  change 
the  gold  bill.  This  is  merely  an  amend- 
ment to  the  gold  bill,  and  the  gold  de- 
valuation or  reevaluation  stays  precisely 
as  it  is  in  the  bill.  It  does  not  change  it 
in  any  way,  sh£^e,  or  form.  It  merely 
adds  an  additional  section  to  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  Government 
spending.  That  is  what  all  of  us  have 
expressed  such  great  concern  about  to- 
day. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  brought 
up  the  question  that  the  legi.slation  has 
not  yet  been  presented.  Technically  that 
is  correct,  but  the  newspaper  headlines 
just  yesterday  or  Simday — sometimes  we 
lose  track  of  the  time — presented  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  legislation,  such 
arguments  being  made  by  the  presiden- 
tial assistant  from  the  White  House 
either  at  San  Clemente  or  Washington.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  which  one,  but 
the  presentation  was  made  in  the  press 
for  the  legislation.  I  think  I  want  to  make 
a  case  on  the  other  side.  I  think  the  time 
to  make  the  case  is  here,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  just  cannot  conceive  of  going  into  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  of  billions  and 
biUions  of  dollars  in  Indochina.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  Senate  should 
address  itself  to  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
timity.  We  know  from  10  long  years'  ex- 
perience that  Indochina  has  been  a 
quicksand  for  men  and  materia],  and 
I  submit  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  bottom- 
less pit  also  for  American  tax  dollars.  I 
think  it  is  a  major  sp>ending  program 
that  will  be  presented  to  this  Congress 
unless  the  Congress  makes  known  its 
views  it  will  not  go  into  another  such 
bottomless  pit  affecting  the  dollars  of 
the  American  working  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranstow).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
oixlered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  regard  to  the  matter  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
as  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  not  go  into 
a  new  foreign  aid  program  in  Indochina. 
I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  make  its  views  known  on  this 
important  matter. 

I  have  projjosed  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  legislation.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Maybe 
mine  will  be  the  only  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  plan  to  pro- 
pose a  similar  amendment  to  a  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  bills,  if  necessary,  that 
will  come  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
few  weeks  and  months.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  go  on  record  affirmatively  tomorrow 


in  favor  of  it,  then  I  will  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  at  a  later  date  to  go  on 
record,  because  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  tax 
funds  for  North  Vietnam  should  be  en- 
acted. 


MODIFICATION  OF  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  GERMANENESS  OP 
AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  929,  TO 
AMEND  THE  PAR  VALUE  MODIFI- 
CATION ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
March  29,  at  the  time  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  respect  to  germaneness 
of  amendments  in  connection  with  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act — which  is 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate — I 
thought  that  I  had  cleared  with  all  Sen- 
ators, whom  I  had  promised  to  do  so, 
the  proposed  agreement  with  respect  to 
germaneness. 

However.  I  had  inadvertently  failed 
to  clear  that  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.). 

Prior  thereto,  on  March  20,  1973,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  speaking  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  the  subject  of  gold  reevalua- 
tion, stated,  in  part  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I 
would  hope  no  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments will  be  entered  into  without  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  having  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  such  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, particularly  as  it  relates  to  germane 
amendments. 

As  the  representative  of  the  majority 
leadership  on  the  floor  at  that  time.  I 
responded  in  this  fashion: 

The  distinguished  Senator  may  be  as- 
sured that  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  promul- 
gate a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  It  will 
first  have  been  cleared  with  him.  now  that 
he  has  put  the  leadership  (»i  notice. 

So  the  record  Is  clear;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  requested  that  such  an  agree- 
ment be  cleared  with  him  before  it  was 
put  before  the  Senate.  I  responded  and 
assured  him  that  the  leadership  would 
act  accordingly.  Inadvertently.  I  failed 
to  do  so. 

I,  therefore,  today  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  who  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  tills  time,  and  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Tower)  ; 
and  in  riew  of  the  situation  as  I  have 
described  it,  they  have  all  indicated  that 
they  ^ill  not  object,  in  this  instance, 
because  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances I  have  explained,  to  the  offering 
of  a  nongermane  amendment  by  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

I,  therefore,  at  this  time  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  amend  the  previous 
agreement  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  to 
offer  one  nongermane  amendment  to  the 
Pai-  Value  Modification  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  fix)m 
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Virginia,  and  all  other  Senators  for  their 
understanding  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  distingiiished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>  is,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, a  nongermane  amendment.  The 
amendment,  however,  is  a  very  contro- 
versial one,  dealing  with  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  would  preclude  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The 
giving  of  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  quite 
controversial,  it  is  nongermane  to  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
entitled  to  offer  his  amendment  by  vir- 
tue of  my  assurance  to  him  several  days 
ago  that  he  would  be  contacted  v^ith  re- 
spect to  any  agreement  in  connection 
with  germaneness  in  regard  to  amend- 
ments on  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act.  The  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  has  shown  its  usual  courtesy, 
understanding,  good  faith,  and  coopera- 
tion in  allowing  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  be  offered. 

However,  in  view  of  the  controversial 
aspect  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  allows  onlj  1  hour  on  any 
amendment — with  the  further  under- 
standing, of  course,  that  Senators  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill  can  yield  to 
Senators  therefrom — it  is  now  desired 
that  there  be  no  time  limitation  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader;  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkmanj  ;  and  the  mat- 
ter has  also  been  discussed  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  > ;  and  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  request  which 
I  shall  now  make  has  been  cleared  on 
all  sides. 

I,  therelore,  propound  the  following 
request,  that  there  be  no  time  limitation 
on  the  amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  with  respect  to 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,  ■with  the  under- 
standing, Mr.  President,  that  on  tomor- 
row the  principals  can  get  together  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
reasonable  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  agrees  a«  to  the 
3-hour  time  limitation. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
deputy  mirkoriiy  leader  would  prefer  that 
a  time  limitation  be  removed  entirely.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  that  suggestion. 
I  think  that  it  is  important  that  this 
matter  be  fully  debated.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  I  feel  that  it  is  well  to 
remove  the  1-hour  limitation,  follow- 
ing tlie  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

So,  for  the  moment  I  shall  not  object 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  the  Recora  to  show  for 
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I  have  in  mind  only 
unanimous-consent  request 
concerns   this  one 
have,  and  I  want  to  read 
into  the  Record  so  that 
on  it.  The  amendment 
posed  is  as  follows: 

No  funds  made  available 
any  department  or  agency  ol 
may  be  obligated  or  expende  i 
of  providing  assistance  of 
or  Indirectly,  to  or  on 
nam. 

I  want  to  be  frank  and  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  joint  leade  -ship  that  imtil 
this  amendment  is  enaced  into  law,  I 
propose  to  offer  it  on  any  number  of  bills 
coming  before  the  Senat< .  For  that  rea- 
son, I  request  the  coopera  ion  of  the  joint 
leaciership,  as  they  have  always  been  so 
cooperative  with  all  Sena  tors  in  this  re- 
gard, to  make  a  note  of  t  le  request  now 
officially  being  made  by  tl  e  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  no  unaiiimous-consent 
agreement  regarding 
amendments  be  entered  ihto  without  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  hs  ving  an  oppor 
timity  to  discuss  the  mai  ter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYREI  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRDl  JR.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE  .  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  is  a  very  rea  sonable  request 
by  the  able  Senator.  I  as  ;ure  him  of  my 
effort  to  cooperate,  wii  h 
imderstanding  that  the  i  enator  will  not 
hold  the  leadership  resi  onsible  in  this 
regard  beyond  such  time  as  he  has  been 
able  to  successfully  aljtach  such  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  or  ontil  such  time 
a£  he  decides  to  desist  from  offering 
it.  if  that  time  should  o  :cur. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYR]),  JR.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  reasonabl;  statement  by 
my  distinguished  and  al  le  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  aisure 
my  request  would  apply 
the  point  that  Congress 
amendment  or  such  legislation  as  I  have 
just  read   into   the  Re<  ord 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE .  Very  well.  The 
Senator  has  my  assuran;e.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  ah  ays  enjoys  his 
cooperation,  and  I  assur ;  him  that  the 
leadership  intends  for  hfm  to  have  our 
cooperation. 

llie  Senator  has  just  iemlnded  me  in 
his  statement  that  the  ime  agreement 
was  changed  with  respec(  to  his  amend- 
ment a  little  earlier  so  as 
thereon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
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yield. 


him  that 
only  up  until 
enacts  such  an 


o  allow  3  hoiu-s 


JR.  Yes. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Therefore, 


my  earlier  re- 
statement not 


Mr.  President,  I  negate 
quest  and  ask  that  this 
be  associated  in  the  Reco  id  with  my  pre- 
vious request.  I  negate  tl  lat,  so  that  the 
Record  will  show  developments  in  their 
proper  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFBllCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRE|  JR 
the  right  to  object,  and 
ject,  a£  I  understand  it 


Reserving 
I  shall  not  ob- 
if  the  unani- 


mous-consent request  is  ag  -eed  to,  there 
would  be  no  time  limitaticn  on  the  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  portion 
of  my  request  is  still  bef)re  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senator  from  \)irginia  is  still 
reserving  the  right  to  objedt. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hean  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]  It.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  tieir  coopera- 
tion, their  understanding ,  and  their 
patience. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presi(  lent,  if  I  may 
have  a  moment,  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dulgence and  cooperation  i  i  this  regard. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
does  a  commendable  job  iJi  the  Senate, 
moving  the  business  of  the  Senate  along, 
in  large  measure  due  to  he  fact  that 
we  are  able  to  obtain  unanl  nous-consent 
agreements.  But  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  get  unanimous-conser  t  agreements 
on  a  continuing  basis  is  if  Senators  un- 
derstand and  realize  what  they  are 
agreeing  to.  This  kind  of  good  faith  ac- 
commodation is  absolutely  ( ssential,  I  am 
convinced,  if  we  are  to  hav0  a  continuing 
series  of  unanimous-consent  agreements. 
If  we  do  not  have  that  kinjd  of  coopera- 
tion, understanding,  and  mutual  good 
will  and  good  faith,  then  o'  >viously  there 
will  always  be  an  objectioi ,,  and  we  will 
never  have  any  tmani  nous-consent 
agreements,  or  at  least  the  y  will  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain. 

I  am  somewhat  sorry  to  lear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  say  thjt  we  will  not 
be  able  to  have  any  agreei^ent  concern- 
ing nongermane  amendments — or  maybe 
we  will,  if  we  get  his  agreement. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  j|l.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield- 


^his  means,  of 
be  very  sure 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  what 
course,  is  that  we  have  tol 
in  advance  what  nongeriiane  amend 
ments  are  going  to  be  offered,  and  then 
we  will  be  able  to  agree  to  i  time  limita 
tion  agreement,  if  we  kn(|w  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jjl.  If  the  Sen 
ator  will  yield 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J«l.  The  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  deals  only 
with  this  one  amendment 
ready  been  read  into  the  RzicoRD. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now  we  k^ow  what  it  Is 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  ^R.  But  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further, 
that  I  appreciate  the  attitiJde  of  the  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  yVest  Virginia 
and    the    distinguished 
Michigan.  As  the  Senator  ftom  Michigan 
has  just  pointed  out,  we  operate  in  the 
Senate  on  a  basis  of  undejrstanding  be 
tween  the  Members  of  the 
have    always    found    the 
majority    whip    and    the 
minority  whip  not  only  fuHk^  cooperative, 
but  undertaking  their  responsibilities  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  the 
very  proud  of  my  aasociat 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the  ^Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grifpin). 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRl).   Mr.   Presl- 


which  has  al- 


Senate,  and  I 
distinguished 
distinguished 


Senate.  I  am 
on  with  both 
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dent,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  also  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
had  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  not, 
by  inadvertence,  failed  to  contact  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  conformity  w  ith 
my  previous  assurance  that  I  would  do 
just  that,  the  Senator  from  Viiginia 
would  have  been  consulted.  Senators 
would  have  known  the  nature  of 
his  amendment,  and  it  is  quit«  pos- 
sible that  there  would  have  been  no 
imanimous-consent  agreements  at  all 
worked  out  with  respect  to  this  bill  and 
other  amendments  thereto  until  and  un- 
less there  could  have  been  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  So,  no  harm  has  been  done. 

With  the  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing of  all  Senators  involved  here,  in- 
cluding the  two  managers  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  now  be  able 
to  offer  his  nongermane  amendment. 
As  of  this  time,  there  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  that  amendment.  The  managers 
of  the  bill  will  get  together  tomorrow 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  as- 
sistant Republican  leader,  the  majority 
leader,  and  myself  to  see  if  perchance  we 
can  still  possibly  arrive  at  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

So  I  am  very  happy  and  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able  to  resolve  this  difficult 
matter.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
Senators,  and  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  oversight  on  my 
pai-t. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
clear  understanding,  what  about  amend- 
ments to  the  Byrd  amendment?  I  would 
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a.ssume,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  vacating  of  any  time  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  also  apply  to  any  amendments 
to  that  amendment  as  of  now.  because 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  ar.  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes. 

So  I  think  that  if  the  di-^tinguished 
minority  whip  is  agreeable,  I  v\ill  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
there  be  nc  time  limitation  on  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

Here  again,  on  tomorrow,  we  will  meet 
and  see  if  we  can  work  out  something 
v.'hereby  a  time  agreement  can  be 
reached  which  would  be  all-encompass- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  the  proDosal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  a  most  appropriate  one.  It 
would  not  seem  logical  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  and 
then  have  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  So  that 
I  think  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  most  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized: Mr.  GRnriN.  for  15  minutes; 
Mr.  Robert  C.  B\-rd.  for  10  minutes. 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 
S.  929.  Calendar  No.  82.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto.  There  wiU  be  yea-and- 
nay  votes  duiing  the  afternoon  of  tomor- 
row. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
8:01  p.m.  the  Senate  adjoiuned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  4,  1973.  at 
11:30  ajn. 


PR(XJRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  3.  1973 : 

Department   or   Labor 

John  H.  Stender.  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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KENT  FRIZZELL,  OF  KANSAS.  NAMED 
INTERIOR  SOLICITOR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  that  those  of  us  from 
Kansas  learned  of  the  President's  nom- 
ination of  Kent  Frizzell,  of  Wichita,  to 
be  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. Mr.  Prlzzell  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  A.sslstant  Attorney  General. 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division, 
E>epartment  of  Justice  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Kent  Frizzell  Is  a  good  Irlend:  he  en- 
joys the  support  and  admiration  of  many 
Kansans  who  have  'oUowed  his  career  of 
public  service.  We  are  confident  that  he 
will  continue  to  render  distlnguislied 
service  to  our  Nation  in  his  new  capacity 
as  Solicitor  at  the  Interior  Department. 
We  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  a  news  release  is- 
.sued  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton  following  the  President's  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Frizzell: 


Secretary   Morton   Commends   Nomination 

OF  Kent  Frizzell  as  Interior  Solicitor 

President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Kent 
Frizzell  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  won  praise  today  from  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

"Mr.  FrizzeUs  experience  in  handling  land 
and  natural  resource  problems  as  well  as  his 
broad  knowledge  of  Federal-State  relaciou- 
ships  especially  lu  the  West  are  exceUent 
qualifications  for  this  important  post  at  In- 
terior."  Secretary  Morton  said.  "I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  Mr.  Frizzell  la 
solx'iug  the  many  complex  legal  Issues  which 
Interior  now  faces." 

PYlzzell,  44,  has  been  .^ssistant  Attorney 
General.  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Di- 
vision, at  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington  since  January  1973.  His  nomi- 
nation to  the  Interior  post  Is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

The  Solicitor  Is  Interior's  chief  legal  oi- 
rtcer  and  is  the  third  ranking  otHcial  oi  the 
Department  behind  the  Secretary  and  Under 
Secretary.  Frizzell  would  succeed  Mitchell 
Melich.  who  has  been  Solicitor  since  19«59. 

Frizzell  has  served  since  March  1973  aa 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association's 
CoiuK'il  on  Natural  Resources,  a  public  serv- 
ice position  requiring  e.xiensive  knowledge 
of  the  natural  res<.nirce  field  and  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Bar  A.ssoclatlon. 

Knz^ell  WAS  the  Republioau  i>oaune«  for 
Ouvernor  of  Kansas  in  1970.  He  v,aa  At- 
torney Oeueral  of  the  State  of  Kansas  from 


1965  to  1969.  Among  other  pubUc  offices  lie 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Kansas  State  .^.c- 
couniing  Board  and  President  of  ifie  Wicliiia 
Board  of  Education. 

Born  February  11.  1929.  lu  Wichita.  Frizzell 
attended  Wichita  public  schools.  He  did  un- 
dergraduate work  at  Northwestern  Umver- 
sity.  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  Friends  Cui- 
versity.  Wichita,  and  a  J.  D.  degree  from 
Washburn  University  Law  School.  Topeka.  He 
was  ;i  lecturer  in  bUBiness  law  at  Wichita 
State  University  and  practiced  law  lu  Ktuisas 
from  19do  to  1968. 

Frizzell  has  held  a  number  of  civic  poats 
including  State  Legal  Counsel.  Kansas 
Jaycees;  Judge  Advocate,  American  Legion 
Department  of  K;«nsas.  and  Truste*.  Mid- 
Contuieiit  Regional  Educational  Laboratory. 
He  haa  been  iui  active  member  of  the  Kaiisils 
Wildlite  Federation. 

Fri/zeU  and  his  wue  Shirley  have  flie  chil- 
dren Their  home  u,  Ui  Falls  Church.  Virgima. 


BIO  BROTHERS  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

Of    CAltKOR.NL\ 
I.N    IHK  HOUSK  OF   RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Tiiesdai/.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  ihiougiiuut 

the  Nation.  Mr  Pie>Kient.  the  B'g  Broih- 
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ers  program  ha.<«  for  years  counseled  and 
given  guidance  to  thousands  of  fatherless 
boys.  It  Is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
American  boys  it  serves,  but  to  their 
parents,  the  Big  Brothers  themselves  and 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  For  the 
Big  Brothers  program  is  more  than  Just 
an  altruistic  gestiu-e  by  a  few  concerned 
citizens.  It  is  also  a  pragmatic  method 
of  dealing  with  some  of  the  potential 
social  and  family  problems  that  turn 
juveniles  into  juvenile  delinquents. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  Without  the 
attention  these  youngsters  now  receive 
from  their  Big  Brothers,  many  of  them 
would  end  up  in  detention  centers.  Un- 
less these  young  people  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  talk  over  their  problems 
with  understanding  adults  now,  the 
chances  are  greater  that  we,  the  public, 
will  hear  from  them  at  a  later  date,  be 
It  in  some  dark  alley,  or  when  we  return 
home  some  night  to  find  our  car  stolen 
or  our  home  burglarized. 

But  this  is  a  lesson  this  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  learned.  For  although 
they  talk  constantly  about  "law  and 
order,"  their  proposed  changes  and  cut- 
backs imder  title  rv  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  would  jeopardize  the  entire  Big 
Brothers  program  and  all  that  it  stands 
for. 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  my  con- 
cern for  the  Big  Brothers  and  to  further 
Inform'  my  colleagues  to  the  grave  haz- 
ards of  those  proposed  cutbacks,  I  insert 
a  sample  of  correspondence  from  partici- 
pants in  the  Sacramento  Big  Brothers 
program  in  the  Record  : 

March  16.  1973. 
Congressman  John  E.  Moss, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  regards  to  the  proposed  changes  In 
regulations  for  "Service  Programs  for  Fam- 
Ules  and  Children"  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
proposed  changes  do  not  provide  for  "pre- 
ventative services"  (Big  Brothers'  basic 
philosophy)  and  this  would  Jeopardize  our 
present  Purchase  of  Service  Contract  with 
the  Sacramento  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. ^ 

As  you  must  know  Big  Brothers  is  an 
International  organization  of  volunteer  men 
who  provide  mature  adult-male  friendship 
and  direction  to  Fatherless  Boys  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  (under  the  supervision  of  Big 
Brothers'  professional  staff).  Our  main  goal 
Is  to  help  Fatherless  Boys  grow  Into  re- 
sponsive, respected  and  contributing  citi- 
zens of  their  communities  and  Country. 

During  the  past  year  32,000  FREE  hours 
of  service  were  provided  by  volunteer  Big 
Brothers  to  Fatherless  Boys  in  the  Sacra- 
mento community. 

At  present  our  Sacramento  Chapter  of 
Big  Brothers  of  America  is  providing  serv- 
ice to  approximately  350  Fatherless  Boys 
and  their  families  at  a  cost  of  (250  per  boy 
per  year  (lor  interviewing,  screening,  coun- 
seling and  supervising  a  Big  Brother-Little 
Brother  "matching").  Considering  the  cost 
of  a  youngster  going  through  the  Juvenile 
Courts  and  then  to  a  Correction  Facility 
($6500  per  year)  we  feel  we  are  making  a 
sound  investment  and  at  the  same  time  sav- 
ing the  California  Taxpayers  money. 

Should  our  Service  Contract  with  the 
Sacramento  County  Welfare  Department  be 
terminated  because  of  the  proposed  changes 
m  the  Social  Security  Act,  we  would  have 
to  cut  back  our  seriHce  by  more  than  half. 
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We  would  only  be  able  to  bontlnue  opera- 
tions on  a  limited  basis  thiov  gh  private  dona- 
tions. 

How   do  we   tell   a   mother 
"Sorry,  but  because  of  ne\ ' 
the  Social  Security  Act  w< 
help  you." 

I  cannot  state  too  strongl; 
of  the  Big  Brothers  Prograj  a 
mento  community.  Our  Big 
teers  have  a  90%  success  rijtio 
waste  of  our  community 
we  serve  If  we  must  cut  b^ck 

Will  you  please  do  your 
and/or  change  these  proposed 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
can  continue  to  service  our 
not  think  we  are  asking  too 
Ing  the  number  of  voluntee  ■ 
contributed   to   our   progra  a 
Big  Brothers 

Thanking  you   In  advanc^   for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  letter. 
Yours  very  truly. 

George  G.  [Broehan 

President.: 


and  her  son 
regulations  In 
can  no  longer 

the  Importance 
to  the  Sacra- 
Brother  TOlun- 
and  what  a 
the  families 
our  services, 
ulbmost  to  modify 
"  regulations  In 
point  that  we 
community.  I  do 
much,  consider- 
hours  that  are 
by    volunteer 


the 


Cl  kSS 
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This  letter  Is  written  to 
my  son,  who  Is  a  fatherless 
had    the    good    fortune    of 
Brother  for  two  years.  In 
he  had  graduated  from  a 
catlonally    Handicapped    to 
grade    and   has   overcome 
problems.   After   all   these 
have  come  about  I  find 
we  have  enjoyed  will  be 
or    terminated.    Some    boys 
Big  Brothers  and  the  boys 
a  waiting  list  will  be  dropped 

You  can  appreciate,  I  an 
for  some  boys  who  haven't 
family  picture  to  help  gulAe 
right  road  In  a  world  where 
is  often  glorified  and  profitable 
Ing  to  you  for  assistance 
thing  you  can  do  to  help 
available  for  a  worthy 
greatly  appreciated  by  Little 
Brothers,  and  mothers  of  Little 
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The   Big  Brothers   Assoclitlon 
are  a  major  source  of  preven  ;ing 
in  fatherless  boys,  which 
number    every    day.    The 
system  will  deprive  them 
to  be  used  In  Juvenile  coutts, 

To  me  It  would  be  like 
son  after  they  have  a  disease  . 

Mrs.  Pom  e  V.  T.  Lomas. 
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Sacramei  ito 


Big  Brothers  In 
great  Job  In  the  past  and  I 
they  will  continue  to  do 
that  Is  of  course,  If  they 
cutbacks  from  the  Federal 

I  am  a  widow  and  my 
lip,  Is  eight  years  old.  He 
when  he  was  four  years  old 

There  Is  already  enough 
youth  In  California  so  pleas  ; 
the  government  to  help 
while  program.  It  Is  very 
Mrs. 
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I  am  a  mother  with  a 
Big  Brother  of  Sacramento 
and  is  helping  him  a  great 
no  Father  and  there  Is  alsc 
will   never  have   a   Big 
cuts.  Please  help. 

Mrs. 


There  are  250  boys  on  a 
in  Sacramento  alone  who  h^ve 
big  brother.  .  .  . 
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SHARE,  INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  M 

or  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  April  3. 


REES 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  extraordinary  work 
done  by  SHARE,  Inc.,  a  nor  profit  service 
organization  headquartered  in  my  dis- 
trict. SHARE,  Inc.  is  an jacronjmi  for 
Share  Happily  and  Reap  Endlessly,  and 
is  currently  celebrating  ths  20th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 

The  list  of  accomplishn  ents  by  this 
organization  is  lengthy  anti  impressive. 

Since  1953,  SHARE,  Inc.  has  raised  in 
excess  of  $3  million.  These  moneys  have 
gone  to  the  ExceptionaJ  Children's 
Foundation  for  the  mentally  retarded  of 
all  races  and  creeds.  The  Foundation  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nonprofit 
community  agencies  in  the  country. 

SHARE,  Inc.  supports  pn  school  train- 
ing  and  special   education   classes   for 
mentally  retarded   youngs  «rs  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  schools ,  while  main- 
taining three  sheltered  wori  shops  for  the 
older  retarded.  The  organization  has  cre- 
ated special  recreational  programs,  in 
eluding  a  summer  camp  an4  the  Western 
Special  Olympics.  SHARE,  }nc.  has  insti 
tuted  an  art  center  for  the  gifted  re 
tarded  and  instated  a  special  resident 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  ipecial  ladies 


who  comprise  SHARE,  Inc 


lished  the  first  Guidance,  Diagnostic,  and 
Counseling  Center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  their  families,  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  have  alsc  initiated  an 
irmovative  Infant  Developn  ent  program, 
so  successful  that  it  is  nov  being  par- 
tially funded  by  the  State  >f  California. 

SHARE,  Inc.,  has  directed  Its  efforts 
toward  community  participation  where- 
ever  possible,  establishing  i  citizen  ad- 
vocacy program  in  which  a  volunteer 
works  on  a  one-to-one  basis  representing 
the  interests  of  a  retardel  person.  In 
addition,  this  participation  has  provided 
training  opportunities  for  i  graduate  stu- 
dents from  local  colleges  am  I  universities. 
SHARE,  Inc.,  has  activatei  research  in 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  ie 
livering  services  to  the  Retarded  and 
their  families. 

The  State  of  California  hks  commend- 
ed SHARE,  Inc.,  for  having  one  of  the 
lowest  expenditure  ratios  o  \  any  charity 
organization.  The  years  of  SHARE'S  in- 
volvement in  the  field  of  nental  retar- 


have  estab- 


dation  have  seen  this  most 
lem  come  out  of  the  dark,  into  the  light 
of  understanding.  The  wor  c  of  SHARE, 
Inc.,  has  shown  that  three-]  ourths  of  the 
mentally  retarded  can  became  self -sup 
porting  individuals,  living 

Mr.    Speaker,    serving 
board  of  directors  are:  G 
chairman;  Janet  Leigh;  Jdni  Horowitz; 
Joan  Lucas;  Virginia  Marcini;  Jeanne 
Martin;  Miriam  Nelson  Meyers;  Jo  Staf 
ford  Weston;  and  Peg  York^ 

SHARE'S  current  officers  include:  Peg 


serious  prob- 


with  dignity, 
tn  SHARE'S 
oria  Franks, 
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Yorkin,  president;  Jackie  Gershwin,  first 
vice  president  and  "Boomtowu"  chair- 
man; B2tte  Lou  Murray,  second  vice 
president;  Joan  Rush,  secretary;  and 
Lynn  Beyer,  treasurer. 

A  sampling  of  the  list  of  more  than 
60  members  includes:  Ruth  Berle;  Jo- 
anna Carson;  Alto  vise  Da\1s;  Polly  Ber- 
gen Fields;  Laraine  Day  Grilikhes;  Carol 
Burnett  Hamilton;  Eydie  Gorme;  Pat 
Crowley;  Jane  Greer  Lasker;  Nancy  Ol- 
son Livingston;  Martha  Lyles;  Neile 
Adams  McQueen;  Diane  Merrick;  Dor- 
othy Mitchum;  Lucille  Ball  Morton;  In- 
grid  Orbach;  Joan  Rivers;  Edye  Rugolo; 
Jan  Sarnoff;  Rosemarie  Stack;  Anne 
Jeffreys  Sterling;  and  Pilar  Wayne. 


PHILLIPS  EXPLAINS  ACTIVITIES 
OF  OEO 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

of    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  liberal  news- 
papers have  been  having  a  field  day  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  If  one  believed  the  Post, 
Ml'.  Phillips  has  horns,  breathes  fire,  and 
carries  a  pitchfork.  However,  I  know 
Mr.  Phillips  well  and  he  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  President — to  dismantle  OEO. 

Mr.  Phillip's  actions  during  the  past 
month  have  been  misunderstood.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  clarify  what  has  hap- 
pened at  OEO,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  recent  article  by  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer  Lee  Stillwell.  I  hope  this 
will  selre  to  explain  Mr.  Phillips'  ac- 
tions: , 

OEO  Dismantling  Right  on  Schedule   ■- 
(ByLeeStillweU) 

Washington. — Howard  Phillips,  under  or- 
ders from  President  Nixon  to  dismantle  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  by^ 
the  end  of  June,  believes  he's  on  schedule 
and  will  complete  the  Job  on  time,  he  said 
in  an  Interview  Thursday. 

"I'm  frankly  encouraged  and  I  think  we  are 
on  course,"  said  Phillips,  acting  OEO  direc- 
tor. "There  may  be  an  occasional  problem 
down  the  road  that  we  may  run  Into  .  .  . 
That's  always  possible  .  .  .  but  I'm  confi- 
dent we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
we  have  been  given.  By  June  30,  the  transfer 
of  axithority  will  have  been  achieved." 

PhUUps  believes  the  administration  will 
win  any  legal  battles  that  arise  from  killing 
OEO  and  moving  many  of  Its  programs  to 
other  agencies. 

"DO  very  well" 

"I  know  what  we  are  doing  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  statute  and  we  wouldn't 
be  having  any  legal  problems,"  he  said.  "I'm 
told  by  our  general  counsel  that  they  are 
confident,  at  least  In  the  long  run,  that  we 
are  going  to  do  very  well." 

Phillips  said  OEO  has  been  negotiating 
very  closely  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  to  which  OEO  programs  are  being 
assigned  and  believes  the  new  realignment 
will  strengthen  their  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. 

All  OEO  regional  offices  will  be  closed  by 
April  28,  he  said,  with  the  200  to  300  OEO 
employes  needed  to  carry  on  the  phaseout 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

moved  to  the  general  services  administration 
payroll. 

PhUUps  said  a  task  force  Is  now  trj-lng 
to  find  Job  opportunities  for  people  who  will 
be  out  of  work. 

He's  still  uncertain  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  an  estimated  2,000  OEO  employes 
when  the  agency  closes  at  the  end  of  June. 

SEEK   other   jobs 

"I  don't  know  with  any  certainty  ...  so 
much  depends  on  decisions  that  haven't 
been  made,"  Phillips  said,  adding  that  some 
workers  probably  will  follow  the  programs 
to  other  agencies.  Others  are  already  seeking 
other  Jobs. 

PhUUps  believes  Congress  will  pass  legis- 
lation for  two  programs,  empowering  the 
Commerce  Department  to  continue  certain 
of  OEO's  community  economic  development 
activities  through  Its  office  of  minority  busi- 
ness and  create  a  separate  federal  legal 
assistance  corporation. 

"We  seek  to  enact  a  bill  in  this  area  which 
wUl  prevent  the  diversion  of  legal  services 
funds  Into  political  channels  and  away  from 
the  priorities  of  disadvantaged  citizens," 
Phillips  said. 

Phillips  also  said  OEO  wUl  continue  to 
fund  community  action  agencies  (CAA) 
until  the  June  30  deadline,  permitting  many 
to  receive  federal  help  untu  the  end  of  this 
year. 

FOLLOW   through 

The  entire  CAA  portion  of  OEO  Is  being 
eliminated.  A  total  of  $285.3  mUlion  was 
obligated  this  fiscal  year  for  providing  one- 
third  funding  for  the  907  agencies  around 
the  country  but  local  governments  must 
now  determine  If  their  programs  are  worth 
continuing  at  their  expense. 

"Community  action  agencies  have  realized 
that  the  ball  is  now  In  their  court  and  they 
have  to  follow  through  on  the  message  that 
we  have  been  giving  them  for  the  last 
several  years,"  PhUUps  said.  "That  Is,  prove 
their  case  .  .  .  prove  their  merits,  not  to  some 
anonymous  people  In  a  regional  office  or 
Washington  but  to  their  neighbors  .  .  .  the 
local  officials  who  are  accountable  to  their 
neighbors." 

Phillips,  who  argues  that  the  killing  of 
OEO  and  realignment  of  its  agencies  will  give 
other  communities  more  self-determination, 
believes  the  administration  Is  winning  over 
the  public  to  Its  actions. 

"In  terms  of  progress,  I  find  that  people 
understand  what  we  are  doing,"  PhlUlps 
said,  reiterating  his  stand  that  transferring 
OEO  programs  to  other  agencies  and  elim- 
ination of  federal  participation  in  commu- 
nity action  agencies  Is  the  proper  course 
to  follow. 


NIX  WILL  NOT  SUPPORT  RECON- 
STRUCTION AID  UNTIL  PRESI- 
DENT WITHDRAWS  OPPOSITION 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
OTHER  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
preparing  to  pressui-e  the  Congress  into 
appropriating  funds  for  reconstruction 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,  we  are  faced  with 
his  veto  of  vocational  education  legis- 
lation for  our  own  people. 

If  there  is  insufficient  money  for  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  not  enough  for  spending  in  other 
countries. 
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We  have  already  been  confronted  dur- 
ing tills  session  with  an  attempt  by  the 
White  House  to  administratively  cut 
down  payments  to  veteran  amputees, 
most  of  whom  were  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  Congress  won  that  fight  for  vet- 
erans and  we  will  \rin  the  battle  for 
vocational  education,  because  of  its  aid 
to  disadvantaged  American  youth. 

While  we  are  depriving  the  poor  at 
home  with  these  cuts  the  a^n^nistra- 
tion  wants  to  support  not  only  ouiSrtends 
abroad  but  our  enemies  as  well.  ). 

I  do  not  think  that  Philadelphia  should 
be  a  poorer  city  in  order  to  support  the 
President's  dreams  of  establishing  a  bet- 
ter world  for  other  nations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have  waited  until 
now  to  challenge  the  administration's 
spending  plans  for  North  Vietnam.  I  have 
waited  because  I  believed  that  the  admin- 
istration had  not  expressed  all  of  its 
reasons  for  supporting  such  a  project. 
They  will  not  do  so,  because  we  have 
heard  all  their  reasons.  Their  case  is 
made,  it  is  a  weak  case. 

They  merely  wish  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  on  a  payroll 
which  they  can  fire  them  from  should 
they  ignore  the  truce  agreement. 

I  would  point  out  that,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  statements  and  warnings  to 
North  Vi3tnam,  they  have  already 
violated  the  truce.  They  have  shipped 
massive  amoimts  of  munitions  into 
South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  article  7 
of  the  truce.  Large  numbers  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  have  entered  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  truce. 

Therefore,  we  will  be  buying  less  peace 
everyday.  In  any  case  there  is  no  reason 
to  beheve  that  North  Vietnam  would  stay 
bought. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Japan  have  all  prom- 
ised aid  to  the  Hanoi  government. 

It  is  even  doubtful  that  the  peacetime 
potential  of  North  Vietnam  was  badly 
damaged  based  on  newsstories  in  the 
Washington  Star-News. 

As  chairman  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  I  will  find  it  all  but 
impossible  to  support  reconstruction  aid 
for  North  Vietnam,  and  I  will  not  re- 
consider my  position  until  the  President 
reconsiders  his  position  in  opposition  to 
programs  for  our  own  people. 


MANS   INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  yeais,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us.  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1.220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 


/ 
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A  child  asks:  "Where  Is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  fnistration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  by 
grief. 

We  must  make  everj'  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  In- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


THE  CASE  FOR  AID  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
attention  of  the  public  Is  being  focused 
on  attempts  to  lavish  U.S.  aid  money  to 
rebuild  and  strengthen  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  North  Vietnam  as  "an  in- 
vestment in  peace,"  little  consideration 
is  given  to  the  continued  suffering  of  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies. 

So  that  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
may  be  presented,  I  include  the  following 
paper  by  Dr.  Ngujen  Tien  Hung,  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics  at  Howard 
University  be  Inserted.  Dr.  Hung  is  most 
qualified  to  discuss  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion since  he  Is  a  refugee  from  North 
Vietnam.  , 

The  article  follows : 

Thz  Case  fob  Aid  to  South  Vietnam 
(By  Dr.  Nguyen  Tien  Hung) 

As  Congress  moves  to  consider  foreign  aid 
for  SoXith  Vietnam  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
It  should,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  be  able 
to  do  so  without  the  acrimonious  debate  that 
has  surrounded  the  question  through  the 
long  war. 

American  troops  are  gone  and  the  war 
has — at  least  officially — ended.  Tlie  chief 
sources  of  ccntention  are  gone.  Now  an  ade- 
quate program  of  aid  can  be  one  of  the  key- 
stones for  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

AN  A.MtRICAN  TRADITION 

Tliat  It  has  been  a  noble  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica to  help  allies  devastated  by  war  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  Indeed  the  very  program  of 
Foreign  Aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  to- 
day is  merely  an  extension  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  after  World  War  n.  With  over  $3.8 
billion  In  loans  and  grants  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  $3.2  billion  for  Prance.  $1.7  billion 
for  West  Germany.  $1.7  bUlion  for  Italy,  and 
ethers.  Western  Europe  rose  out  of  the  a.shes 
of  war  to  become  a  prosperous  and  powerful 
ally  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Pacific,  with 
?3  bUUon  (1950  dollar  value)  In  US.  aid  and 
loans,  South  Korea  has  also  rebuilt  Its  econ- 
omy and  recorded  a  Gross  National  Product 
of  nearly  $8  bUllon  In  1970,  the  highest  In 
Southeast  Asia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  iEMARKS 
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In  a  sense,  the  case  for 
can  assistance  to  rebuild 
unique  when  compared  with 
for  support  to  other  war 
the  past.  That  Is,  In  Vietnam 
alone,  2.5  mUlion  American 
a  foreign  land,  but  under  th^lr 
"Stars  and  Stripes."  In  Euroj  e 
War  II.  American  soldiers 
banner  of  the   "Allied  Porc^ 
Korean  War,  they  fought 
the  United  Nations.  On  \._. 
the  landing  of  the  first  U.; 
Battalion,  9th  Marines) , 

came  to  the  support  of 

initiated  a  period  of  direct 
token  commitment  of  other 
(mainly  from  Korea  and 
came  in  later  represented  , 
solidarity  among  the  Asian 
fense  of  the  area.  These 
South  Vietnam  and  the   . 
common  goal  of  protecting 
the  Pacific. 
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STABILrrT    CRUCIAI. 

In  the   years  ahead  when 
elgn  policy  shifts  from  the  _ 
to  a  pluralistic  concept,  that 
cal  bl-polarlty  to  multi- 
States  wUl  continue  to ^-. 

the  stabUity  of  South  Vletnan  i 
In  building  a  structure  of 
olfic.  Even  though  not  e 
the  "domtno  theory,"  few 

can  really  assume  that  a 

Vietnam  will  be  content  to 
Asia  In  tranquUlty. 

But  whether  South  Vietn^n 
as  an  Independent  and  non  _ 
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LONG-RUN    PROSPEC 

Provided  that  assistance  w_ 
to  help  South  Vietnam  recove: 
and  maintain  the  peace,  long 
prospects  for  the  country  will 
deed.  The  Vietnamese  people 
paclty    to    gain    a    modest 
livelihood.  With  financial  __^, 
Initial  period,  the  job  of  reco. 
self   support   may   be   pressed 
self  confidence.  For  In  spite 
tion    and   limitations    to 
posed    by   years   of  hostilities 
•ilso  exerted  favorable  Influencf s 
economic  growth. 

In  the  traditional  sector, 
been  greatly  modernized;   a 
mechanization   In  agriculture 
to     substitute     for     traditloi^l 
drawn  into  the  defense  sector 
ftu  Important  degree  of 
the  rural  area  during  the  war 
plication  of  chemical   fertilii 
water   control    have  made   th< 
of   "miracle  rice"  possible 
raise  rural  productivity. 

The  war  has  also  changed 
the   hamlet  economy;    tradlLlc^ 
ence,   the   hamlet  economy 
pletely     Isolated    for    centur 
"bamboo  curtain."  During  the  „ 
of  security   in  the  countrysld 
displacement    of    nearly    50 
rural  population  from  one 
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structure  as  a  resuJt  of 

support  will  save  the  country 
sum  in  future  development  pit 
of  Saigon  Is  today  one  of  th« 
Far  East,  and  faculties  at  Cam 
envied  by  the  rest  of  Southe-, 
presence    of    American   mllitarr 
also   Induced  some   transfer 
thus  generating  a  profound  „, 
on  many  diverse  sectors  of  the 
omy.  Over  300,000  Vietnamese 
some  know-how  from  highly  „_„ 
technicians  (engineers,  electronic 
draftsmen).  Given  a  high  deg 
sity  to  borrow  and  to  accept 
nology,  the  highly  skilled  Vletu 
will  be  valuable  assets  In  post 
development. 
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SHORT-RUN   PROBLEM^ 

All  these  favorable  economic 
theless,  require  financial 
to  turn  them  toto  productive  .. 
potentialities  fall  to  be  exploite  1 
assets  may  turn  toto  short-r 
For  example,  mechanization  to 
tor  will  conttoue  to  require  1 
which  if  not  provided,  may  „_. 
presslon   to  agriculture.  Modem 
airports  will  require  high-cost  i 
If  production  and  exports  do  not 
tourism  expand   to   order   to 
economically  lucrative,  the  porti 
will   actually   become   a  budget- 
Mobility  of  the  rural  populatK  n 
war  years  In  conjunction  with 
employment  In  the  urbanized  s, 
brought   about   a   high   degree 
Past-growing  cities  have  attracted 
half  million  farmers  who  left  th( 
favor  of  high  wages  In  urban 
Lack  of  financial  resources  to 
turn-  to  the  land  will  aggrav 
ployment     problem     and 
unrest. 

Therefore,  while  South  Vietnam 
great  potential  to  develop  Its 
degree  that  foreign  aid  may 
required,  It  does  have  serious  sh<Jrt 
lems  in  maintaining  security, 
war.  and  adjusting  to  peace. 

THE  COST  OF  MAINTAINING 

The  January  27,  Paris    „ 

for  an   In-place   cease-fire  has 
enormous    cost     for     malnt 
throughout  the  country.  By 
150,000  of  North  Vietnam's 
Joto  the  insurgent  Viet  Cong   . 
Vietnam,  the  agreement  has  left 
with  no  clearcut  physical  fronti 
Ihe  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare 
it  only  requires  two  or  three 
tlown  a  whole  police  force  and 
tire  city's   traffic.    That   was   ^ 
happened  to  New  Orleans  last 
one   or   two   snipers   occupied 
Johnson   Motel   and   wreaked 
area  for  several  days. 

As   the   situation   now   exists 
South    Vietnam   will    be    faclnf 
economic  competition.  While  t)- 
Joys  an  absolute  security  and  is 
reconstruction    and    developmi 
desires,  the  South  still  has  to 
of  Its  resources  in  terms  of  ... 
money  to  maintain  security  th 
country.  The  opportunity  cost 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  a  la 
the  cost  In  terms  of  foregone 
which  could   take   place   In   t 
North    Vietnamese    troops    Is 
high.  Assuming  a  total  Communist 
eluding  North  Vietnamese  and 
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about  400,000  men,  the  equivalent  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  the 
latter  will  have  to  devote  full  time  Just  to 
)•  ep  major  roads  open  and  airports  protected. 

In  addition,  the  spectre  of  another  North 
Vietnamese  Invasion  Is  too  disquieting  to 
even  contemplate.  Yet  evidence  suggests  that 
it  may  happen,  and  very  soon.  The  forth- 
coming offensive,  if  and  when  it  happens, 
will  make  a  mockery  of  the  Paris  agreement. 
From  the  enconomic  viewpoint,  not  only  will 
it  doom  South  Vietnam's  plans  for  a  fast 
recovery,  but  will  also  Inflict  further,  heavy 
damage  to  the  entire  economy,  already  a 
casualty  of  the  last  off  ensue. 

If  security  is  a  prerequisite  lor  economic 
development.  It  will  then  be  very  difficult  for 
South  Vietnam  to  consider  a  partial  demobil- 
ization of  its  army  under  tlie  present  condi- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  a  million 
men  In  the  armed  forces  is  a  heavy  financial 
burden,  for  it  still  requires  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  budget,  leaving  little  money  for  social 
and  economic  development.  The  defense  bur- 
den in  recent  years  has  already  claimed  be- 
tween 15  and  16  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  as  compared  with  a  median  burden 
of  less  than  3  percent  for  44  developing  coun- 
tries during  1960-65. 

THE  COST  OP  ADJUSTMENT  TO  PEACE 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
security,  adjustment  to  peace  will  be  no 
less  expensive.  Very  soon  a  huge  amount  of 
money  will  be  required  to  resettle  over  2  mil- 
lion persons  stiU  displaced.  In  addition  to 
refugees,  there  are  great  numbers  of  war 
victims  who  desperately  need  help  In  re- 
building their  lives.  As  of  February  1970.  ac- 
cording to  estimates  from  the  American  War 
Victim  Directorate  in  Saigon,  there  were  al- 
ready 156,000  disabled.  258,000  orphans  and 
131,000  widows.  The  number  of  victims  has 
increased  markedly  since  the  1972  Easter  of- 
fensive and  has  greatly  burdened  the  welfare 
payroll. 

The  problem  of  adjustment  to  peace  is  ex- 
tremely serious  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
economic  effects  of  American  withdrawal. 
During  the  latter  haU  of  the  sixties  when 
over  one-half  million  Americans  were  in  Viet- 
nam, employment  was  high.  Income  inflated, 
and  an  artificial  prosperity  was  visible.  For- 
eign exchange  from  American  spending,  esti- 
mated at  over  $300  million  a  year,  helped  to 
fuel  imports  and  Income. 

In  addition  to  about  150.000  workers  di- 
rectly employed  by  the  American  sector,  there 
is  another  great,  but  undetermined,  number 
of  people  living  on  services  to  the  U.S.  per- 
sonnel, either  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis. 
To  these  people,  the  withdrawal  means  that 
restaurant  tables  are  empty,  dance  floors  de- 
serted, and  laxindrles  shut  down.  Reorienta- 
tion, retraining  and  reemploj-ment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  must  take  place 
in  order  to  fill  the  Immense  vacuum  left  be- 
hind by  the  departed  Americans. 

At  present,  the  budgetary  problem  has 
already  reached  a  dangerous  level.  Sizable 
annual  deficits,  which  grew  by  more  than 
seven  times  during  1966-69  in  spite  of  foreign 
aid.  have  been  flfianced  mainly  by  advances 
from  the  Central  Bank  and  by  drawing  down 
Treasury  resources;  these  dehcits.  therefore, 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  finance  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment. 

THE    COST    OF    RECONSTRUCTION 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Tl»e  argument  for  American  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  particularly  strong  when  looked 
at  from  the  development  angle.  That  Is.  up 
until  now.  most  of  American  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  has  been  stabilization  aid.  or  for- 
eign aid  provided  for  import  of  foodstuffs 
and  consumer  goods  due  to  shortages  during 
wartime.  Thus,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  total 
American  aid  In  recent  years  was  under  the 
form  of  the  Food   for  Peace   Program   and 
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the  Commercial  Import  Program;  foreign  aid 
to  Its  true  sense  for  development  purpose 
is  yet  to  come. 

At  great  cost  in  men  and  materials,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  survived  thus  far 
as  a  non-Communist  state.  War  torn  and 
battered.  It  is  now  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture to  carry  out  the  task  of  reconstruction 
and  development  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

In  the  next  year  or  so,  the  task  of  physical 
reconstruction  will  have  to  be  completed 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  development. 
For  example,  a  large  sum  will  have  to  be 
allocated  for  treating  over  one-half  million 
acres  of  crop  land  affected  by  herbicides 
before  miracle  rice  cultivation  can  be  widely 
Introduced. 

CONCLUSION 

The  overwhelmtog  share  of  the  cost  of 
survival  as  a  free  nation  will  continue  to  be 
borne  by  the  Vietnamese  people.  However, 
they  need  substantial  and  sustatoed  assist- 
ance over  a  short  period  of  time  to  reach 
the  deeply  cherished  goal  of  self  support  and 
total  Independence.  An  amount  of  economic 
assistance,  say  from  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion 
a  year  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  before 
gradual  reduction  will  not  only  be  to  the 
American  tradition  of  helptog  allies  in  recon- 
struction, but  will  also  be  compatible  with 
long-run  American  security  and  economic 
Interests. 

In  the  1960's,  America  undertook  grave 
responsibility  in  helptog  South  Vietnam  to 
resist  Communist  aggression.  That  resistance 
has  been  successful,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion In  Asia  today  differs  markedly  from  that 
In  1960  in  favor  of  freedom.  If  in  the  seven- 
ties South  Vietnam  continues  to  be  sup- 
ported In  maintaining  that  sxiccessful  resist- 
ance while  building  an  Independent  and 
viable  economy.  Asia  to  the  eighties  will 
indeed  be  even  better  than  Asia  today. 


GEN.  LEWIS  WALT.  USMC-RETIRED, 
SPEAKS  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

OF   HEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  57th  annual 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  guest  of  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  West  Point  graduate.  Col.  Charles 
R.  Kemble.  who  is  the  president  of  our  re- 
putable New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at 
Roswell. 

My  membership  on  the  House  Ai*med 
Services  Committee  gives  me  a  broad  in- 
sight into  the  militar>-  posture  of  the 
world.  This  committee  service  also  allows 
me  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
leadership  role  AMCS  graduates  lend 
to  both  the  military  and  civilian  estab- 
Ushments  of  the  Nation.  The  AMCS  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  emphasis  on  dis- 
ciplined education,  quality  schools,  and 
productive  citizens  which  graduate  in 
great  numbers  from  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  you  and  to  each 
of  mj'  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  many 
of  whom  attended  the  recent  conference, 
to  recognize  and  renew  our  support  of 
the  AMCS  for  its  perservering  efforts  to 
provide  America  with  vitalized,  djnamic 
young  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  following  remarks  were  presented 
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at  the  AMCS  conference  by  Gen.  Le\^-is 
Walt,  an  ROTC  graduate  who  became 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps: 

National  Securtty 

There  are  many  words  being  said  today 
and  many  more  words  being  written  about 
the  "end"  of  the  war.  Our  people  are  elated. 
They  are  contemplating  a  long  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  They  are  being  lulled 
into  the  feeling  that  all  is  well  in  our  world. 
Our  people  are  exhausted  from  war  and 
ravishingly  hungry  for  peace — peace  In  our 
time,  in  our  children's  time  and  in  our 
grandchildren's  time.  One  can  even  sense  the 
very  dangerous  mood  among  some  of  our 
people  of  "peace  at  any  price".  I  have  been 
asked  on  numerous  occasions,  when  speak- 
ing to  youthful  audiences:  Wouldn't  a  mild 
form  of  communism  be  better  than  what  we 
have  today  if  it  would  produce  a  peaceful 
world?  My  answer  to  that  question  is  rather 
direct:  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  'mild" 
form  of  communism  and  the  "peace"  It 
would  produce  would  be  the  Communist 
form  of  "peace"  where  people  are  "peaceful" 
because  they  are  subdued  slaves  of  the  to- 
talitarian government. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefathers 
paid  a  terrible  price  in  lives  and  sacrifices 
as  the  first  installment  on  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today.  Since  that  time 
millions  of  patriotic  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans have  protected  these  dearest  of  all 
treasures  at  the  cost  of  their  lives  or  their 
personal  well  being.  Sometimes.  I  feel  that 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  take  our  free- 
dom for  granted  and  idly  assume  It  to  be' 
part  and  parcel  of  the  land  we  live  on.  They 
see  no  real  need  for  defense  forces.  They  hon- 
estly cannot  conceive  of  enemy  forces  at- 
tacking us.  Those  of  us  who  argue  for  pre- 
paredness and  strong  defense  forces  are  war 
mongers  who  plan  wars  and  ways  of  getting 
Into  wars  to  Justify  our  existence.  They  can- 
not seem  to  realize  that  all  the  niceties, 
conveniences,  material  wealth,  and  comforts 
we  enjoy  in  our  overly  affluent  society,  would 
be  for  naught  If  we  lost  our  freedom.  They 
refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  freedom 
is  In  any  danger  today,  leave  alone  the  fact 
that  we  are  approaching  the  most  critically 
dangerous  period  since  its  birth. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  a  changing  world. 
How  can  we  as  common  citizens  discern  right 
from  wrong  in  international  diplomatic  rela- 
tions? Should  we  or  should  we  not  keep  our 
International  commitments  to  our  allies  of 
the  free  world?  If  not,  how  then  can  we  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation  if  we  are  totally  en- 
veloped in  a  hostile  atmosphere  of  commu- 
nism? How  can  we  survive  without  friends 
abroad  to  sustain  us?  Due  to  our  affluency  we 
are  more  dependent  on  world  trade  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Of  the  critical  materials 
which  we  need  to  maintain  our  Industry  to- 
day, 85';  of  them  have  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  What  would  happen  to  our  Nation  if 
we  lost  control  of  the  seas  and  these  critical 
materiels  were  cut  off  from  us — either  at  the 
source  or  on  the  high  seas?  What  will  happen 
to  our  Nation  if  the  majority  of  our  indu.stry 
Is  shut  down  and  millions  of  people  are 
thrown  out  of  work?  I  doubt  if  we  wotild 
have  enough  police  and  armed  forces  in  our 
country  to  maintain  order — especially  ii  dis- 
sident groups  were  successful  In  carrying  out 
some  of  their  subversive  plans. 

Our  national  entity  is  protected  In  two 
ways:  Internal  protection  which  is  accom- 
plished by  objectivity  In  laws  and  good  law 
enforcement:  external  protection  which  must 
be  acconipli.shed  through  a  military  es'.ab- 
lishmeitt. 

History  shows  that  weakness — In  military 
power  or  In  "national  will  self-discipline"  is 
itself  the  greatest  threat  to  peace.  For  this 
reason,  the  growing  weakness  of  the  U.S.  to- 
day Is  the  world's  greatest  threat  to  peace 
and  this  danger  is  growing  because  our  miU* 
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tary  strength  and  our  "national  will  to  re- 
sist" Is  declining. 

You  may  aek  the  logical  question:  If 
strength  is  so  essential  to  peace — why  do  so 
many  Americans  oppose  our  being  strong  or 
more  specifically,  oppose  expenditures  for  our 
military  forces?  These  reasons  are  used  to 
substantiate  their  arguments: 

(1)  U.S.  is  already  awesome  In  power! 

(2)  Tensions  with  Soviets  and  Chinese 
seem  to  be  lessening. 

(3)  We  no  longer  can  afford  to  be  the 
world  police  force. 

(4)  Greater  needs  on  home  front. 

(5)  Squandering  and  Inefficiency  In  the 
Pentagon. 

(6)  Real  threat  to  our  country  Is  the  In- 
dustrial/military complex  which  threatens 
to  destroy  our  social  programs. 

I  must  admit  that  there  Is  enough  real  or 
Imagined  Information  to  support  each  of 
these  contentions  so  that  when  only  that 
Bide  Is  presented — it  Is  convincing  to  an 
Ill-informed,  peace-loving,  war-weary  peo- 
ple. The  blame  for  this  must  be  shared  by 
many  Including  our  political  leaders  and 
the  news  media.  Let  us  examine  the  first  of 
these  arguments. 

Is  our  power  awesome?  Is  It  adequate? 
How  much  Is  enough  and  how  much  Is  too 
much? 

What  Is  our  national  strategy  today?  I 
believe  our  national  strategy  Is  poorly  de- 
fined and  even  more  poorly  understood. 
After  World  War  II,  the  world  became 
sharply  divided  Into  two  major  camps — the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  or  communist- 
controlled  world.  The  free  world  led  by  the 
U.S.,  believing  the  war  to  be  over,  brought 
their  military  forces  home,  disbanded  them 
and  prepared  for  an  era  of  peace.  The  Soviet- 
led  world  took  a  different  tact.  To  them,  war 
was  a  continuing  effort.  They  did  not  demo- 
bilize, they  did  not  withdraw  their  forces 
from  the  lands  they  had  occupied,  they 
sUrted  aggressive  moves  against  other  free 
nations.  To  stop  this  aggression,  the  free 
world,  again  led  by  the  U.S.,  originated  a 
world-wide  strategy  of  collective  security — a 
banding  together  of  free  nations  In  mutual 
security  agreements  to  stop  commvmlst  ag- 
gression. This  strategy  backed  by  the  mlll- 
tary  and  economic  power  of  our  country 
proved  highly  successfiU  but  even  so  the 
communists  have  been  able  to  subvert  seven- 
teen free  nations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  free  world  forces  have  halted  this 
aggression  through  physical  force  in  Greece. 
Berlin.  Lebanon,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  South- 
east Asia.  Our  country  Is  still  a  signator  on 
over  forty  treaties  or  agreements  In  one  form 
or  another.  Does  our  national  policy  still 
commit  us  to  honoring  these  agreements  and 
to  what  extent?  What  la  our  national  strat- 
egy today  in  carrying  out  these  commit- 
ments? Do  we  maintain  forces  to  give  nu- 
clear weapons  protection  to  our  allies  or  do 
we  withdraw  to  our  borders  and  use  nuclear 
weapons  only  If  we  are  attacked  directly  by 
the  USSR? 

During  the  19S0's  we  had  a  national  strate- 
gy of  massive  retaliation  by  nuclear  weai>ons. 
This  strategy  was  sound — we  had  a  monopoly 
on  these  weapons  and  we  had  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness.  However,  that  strategy  lost 
its  validity  and  much  of  Its  value  as  a  de- 
terrent because  when  the  Communists  at- 
tacked South  Korea  we  did  not  use  otir  nu- 
clear  weapons. 

As  a  result  of  Korea  and  because  other 
nations  now  had  nuclear  weapons,  we  ceased 
our  full  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
began  once  more  to  build  up  our  conven- 
tional war  capabilities.  Although  we  still  en- 
Joyed  nuclear  superiority,  our  national 
strategy  was  changed  In  the  1960'8  from  one 
of  massive  retaliation  to  one  of  flexible  re- 
sponse. We  declared  our  Intention  and  ability 
to  fight  either  type  war — nuclear  or  conven- 
t.'onal. 

This  opened  the  gate  for  the  Communists 
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Forces  be  in  a  state  of  true  readiness.  Our 
Nation  or  our  Armed  Forces  are  not  pre- 
pared today  to  defend  our  freedom.  Apathy, 
wishful  thinking,  and  downright  carelessnesa 
have  put  our  Nation  In  the  most  precarious 
position  of  Its  existence.  There  Is  no  enemy 
who  will  attack  us  if  we  are  strong — none 
will  fall  to  attack  us  If  we  are  not.  Our 
future  Is  not  bright. 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  nxiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  join  Congressman 
HosMER  in  cosponsoring  a  bill,  H.R.  6044, 
which  I  believe  will  do  much  to  clear  the 
controversy  regarding  Federal  regulation 
of  food  supplements.  As  we  are  aware, 
this  has  been  an  active  issue  since  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  attempt 
to  revise  the  food  supplement  regulations 
in  1962.  The  proposed  regulations  were 
objected  to  as  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  consumers,  as  unfairly 
damaging  the  health  food  industry,  and 
as  unsound  scientifically.  Due  to  heavy 
opE>osition  to  the  regulations — over  54,- 
000  unfavorable  responses  were  received 
by  the  FDA — the  regulations  were  never 
promulgated. 

Revised  regulations  were  then  pro- 
posed in  1966  and  again  numerous  objec- 
tions were  raised.  Many  felt  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  was  over- 
stepping Its  authority  by  involving  Itself 
in  the  economic  aspects  of  the  food  in- 
dustry and  that  the  extent  of  Its  involve- 
ment should  be  limited  to  the  question  of 
safety.  As  was  the  case  with  the  1962 
regulations,  the  1966  regulations  were 
never  made  final. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  once  again  proposed  regulations  for 
food  supplements.  Among  regulations 
proposed  are  upper  and  lower  limits  for 
each  individual  vitamin  and  mineral 
which  may  be  present  in  the  specified 
daily  quantities  of  dietary  supplements 
of  vitamins  and  minerals.  I  understand 
that  certain  evidence  indicates  that  ex- 
cessive amoimts  of  some  vitamins  may 
have  toxic  effects.  However,  the  FDA 
has  no  authority  to  limit  the  amounts  of 
those  vitamins  which  do  not  constitute 
a  hazard  to  health — this  is  an  economic 
issue  not  a  safety  issue. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring,  H.R.  6044, 
will  clearly  prohibit  any  abuse  of  au- 
thority or  imagined  authority  in  regard 
to  regulation  of  food  supplements.  It 
would  prohibit  the  limitation  of  potency, 
number,  combination,  amount,  or  variety 
of  any  synthetic  or  natural  vitamin, 
mineral,  substance,  or  ingredient  of  any 
food  supplement  imless  such  article  is 
intrinsically  injurious  to  health  in  the 
recommended  dosage.  In  addition,  a  defi- 
nition of  food  supplement  would  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  At  present,  no  such  defi- 
nition exists  in  the  law;  only  in  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  Immediate  and  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  6044. 
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HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago,  several  Members  expressed 
their  dismay  that  this  administration 
continues  to  support  the  corrupt  regime 
in  Saigon,  even  wining  and  dining  its 
dictatorial  President. 

In  the  past  few  montlis  the  press,  too, 
has  expressed  increasing  alarm,  as  more 
and  more  hard  news  comes  in  to  confirm 
our  worst  fears  of  existing  conditions  for 
all  who  oppose  Thieu's  policies.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the  Nation, 
and  the  War  Resisters  League,  all  among 
the  first  to  expose  the  real  situation: 
The  Other  Prisoners 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Two  young  French  school  teachers,  Andr6 
Menras  and  Jean  Pierre  Debris,  left  New  York 
last  week  to  speak  In  cities  across  the  United 
States  about  a  matter  that  stands  In  sad 
counterpoint  to  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  from  North  Vietnam. 

In  1968,  they  went  to  South  Vietnam  as 
exchange  teachers  in  a  French  Government 
program.  In  JvUy,  1970,  outraged  by  what  they 
regarded  as  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of 
the  Thleii  regime,  they  mounted  a  monument 
in  downtown  Saigon,  unfurled  a  Llberatiou 
Front  flig,  and  started  bandmg  ouTpeace 
leaflets. 

This  was  unwise,  if  bold;  they  were  im- 
mediately Jailed  by  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary police.  After  a  trial  In  which  they  were 
not  allowed  to  speak,  they  remained  in  Chi- 
Hoa  prison  in  Saigon  for  more  than  two  years, 
until  they  were  suddenly  released  and  de- 
ported last  Dec.  29.  Now  they  have  a  grim 
story  to  tell  about  the  Inhvunane  treatment, 
starving,  beating  and  torturing  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam,  of  whom  they 
maintain  there  are  at  least  200,000  (other 
estimates  range  from  35,000  to  300,000,  a  lot 
in  any  case) . 

There  is  nothing  particiilarly  new  about 
the  accounts  by  the  Messrs.  Debris  and  Men- 
ras (aside  from  their  impressive  earnestness) 
of  their  harrowing  experiences  and  of  the 
terrible  suffering  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
prisons.  The  existence  of  the  Infamous  "tiger 
cages"  in  Con  Son  prison  has  been  well- 
publicized  here  and  as  far  back  as  May,  1969, 
the  story  of  one  prisoner.  He  Khan  Hieu, 
was  detailed  in  this  space — how,  for  Instance, 
he  had  spent  a  month  in  solitary  in  a  "tiger 
cage."  As  the  two  Frenchmen  tell  it  con- 
vincingly, things  have  only  gotten  worse 
since  then,  particularly  with  the  great  in- 
flux of  political  prisoners  arrested  during 
last  spring's  Communist  offensive. 

But  somehow,  American  public  opinion 
has  never  been  aroused  by  these  activities  of 
the  nation's  ally  in  Saigon,  even  though 
It  has  been  documented — for  example  in  Don 
Luce's  authoritative  study,  "Hostages  of 
War" — that  American  funds  and  companies 
helped  build  the  "tiger  cages'  and  Ameri- 
can persomiel  sometimes  helped  in  the  polit- 
ical roundups. 

Predictably  enough,  Messrs.  Menra-s  and 
Debris  did  not  get  much  response  to  their 
appearances  in  New  York  (including  a  news 
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conference  at  the  U.N.),  in  a  week  when 
C.B.S.  meekly  bowed  to  the  fears  of  its  affili- 
ates and  refused  to  show  a  drama  about  a 
Vietnam  veteran  who  did  not  get  the  red- 
carpet  treatment  now  being  accorded  return- 
ing bomber  pilot.s. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  one  element  of  the 
Menras-Debris  account  that  needs  repeti- 
tion, if  only  because  it  could  bode  trouble  for 
the  cease-fire  agreements  now  uneasily  in 
force.  They  contend,  with  a  wealth  of  eye- 
witness detail,  that  the  Thleu  Government 
Is  systematically  forging  records  and  cal- 
lously shifting  bodies  about  from  prison  to 
prison,  so  that  thousands  of  its  political  cap- 
tives can  be  reported  as  common  criminals 
and  kept  in  Jail,  cease-fire  or  no  cease-fire. 
The  reason  is  obvious;  once  released,  most 
of  these  political  prisoners  are  not  likely  to 
support  President  Thleu  in  the  political 
struggle  for  power. 

(The  two  French  teachers  believe  they 
were  released  in  December  so  they  could  no 
longer  witness  this  process,  which  was  being 
stepped  up  as  the  cease-fire  approached.) 

Aside  from  questions  of  compassion  and 
ji;stice,  this  effort  by  the  Thleu  regime  to 
hold  on  to  its  civilian  political  prisoners  (its 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  with  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong  is  a  separate  matter)  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Paris  accords.  They  define 
•civilian  Internees  "  as  anyone  arrested  for 
"having  In  any  way  contributed  to  the  po- 
litical and  armed  struggle"  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  provide  that  such  persons  shall  be 
released  by  agreement  between  Saigon  and 
the  Vietcong,  who  are  supposed  "to  do  their 
utmost "  to  accomplish  thU  within  ninety 
days. 

The  Menras-Debris  charges  of  a  violation 
of  this  provision  are  probably  the  most  di- 
rect and  convincing,  but  the  same  charges 
have  been  heard  from  others;  moreover,  the 
Thleu  regime  may  also  have  violated  or  cir- 
cumvented other  provisions  of  the  accords 
on  Feb.  6.  when  it  suddenly  released  10.000 
prisoners  on  the  Saigon  streets.  These  were 
said  to  be  former  Vietcong.  but  no  one  can 
be  sure,  and  if  they  were,  they  should  have 
been  returned  to  the  so-called  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government. 

It  may  be  of  little  interest  to  some  Ameri- 
cans that,  aside  from  Ita  general  sponsor- 
ship of  President  Thieu's  regime,  the  United 
States  has  aided  and  abetted  his  political  re- 
pressions; but  it  ought  to  concern  aU  Ameri- 
cans that,  by  violating  the  accords  on  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  he  could  en- 
danger the  cease-fire,  not  to  mention  the 
peaceful  political  development  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  preamble,  after  all,  the  accords  state 
that  the  signing  parties  'undertake  to  re- 
spect and  to  implement  them."  That  means 
all  of  the  accords  and  protocols,  not  Just 
those  that  serve  President  Thieu's  poUtlcal 
Interests;  and  It  means  the  United  States 
has  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  his  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  released  Just  as  it  has  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  its  own  P.O.W.'s 
are  retiu-ned. 

I  Prom  the  Nation,  Dec.  18.  1972 1 
Saigon's  Prisoners 

"Each  day  the  war  continues.  South  Viet- 
namese patriots  now  in  prison  face  execution 
and  torture. '  In  mid-October,  Nguyen  Tlianh 
Kiem,  chief  of  the  legation  in  Hanoi  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
(NLF),  was  discussing  with  us,  four  lawyers 
Invited  by  the  Hanoi  Bar  Association,  the  fate 
of  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
Kiem  said  further  that  the  PRO,  whose 
cadres  have  infiltrated  all  levels  of  the  Saigon 
government,  had  come  Into  possession  of  the 
text  of  a  "liquidation"  program  issued  by 
Saigon  to  prison  officials.  One  passage  was 
ominous:  'to  avoid  difficulties  in  case  of  an 
eventual  forced  release  of  prisoners,  in  regard 
to  those  whom  they  do  not  stict-eed  in  re- 
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dressing  and  gaining  over,  appropriate  and 
easy  measures  are  recommended."  He  paused. 
"You  know  what  that  means — shooting, 
secret  disposal,  massacre,  poisoning."  (Klem 
spoke  Vietnamese  which  was  then  translated 
into  English.) 

A  few  days  later,  we  met  In  Paris  with 
Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  PRO  and  its  chief  delegate  at  the  Parts 
talks.  Mme.  Blnh  expressed  her  deepest  anx- 
iety over  the  fate  of  the  political  prisoners, 
and  appealed  to  us  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  ominous  situation. 

There  are  signs  that  the  killing  may  al- 
ready have  begun.  On  October  30.  The  New 
York  Times  quoted  Mme.  Blnh  as  saying, 
"Thieu  Is  now  embarked  on  an  extermina- 
tion policy  with  regard  to  the  prisoners. 
Women  and  children  are  being  tortured  and 
killed  in  the  Saigon  Jails.  The  United  States 
is  equally  responsible,  for  Thleu  Is  not  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  such  a  policy  alone."  In 
corroboration  of  Mme.  Blnh's  assertion,  the 
Times  on  August  13  had  published  reports 
that  five  political  prisoners  had  already  died 
from  torture  in  prlsqp.  A  subsequent  report 
In  that  paper  (November  2)  quoted  "Viet- 
namese Catholic  sources  in  Paris"  as  saying 
that  Le  Cong  Glau.  a  student  leader,  was  on 
the  point  of  death  following  torture  In  Sai- 
gon's Chi  Hoa  Jail. 

Mme.  Blnh  had  given  us  a  folio  of  docu- 
ments bearing  on  conditions  In  South  Viet- 
namese prisons.  One  was  the  text  of  a  letter 
(undated)  addressed  to  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldhelm  by  Vo  Nhu  Lanh,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Students  of  Van 
Hanh  University,  calling  attention  to  wide- 
spread imprisonment  of  students  and  re- 
questing a  commission  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Saigon  administration,  described  as  "rang4 
parmi  des  regimes  militaires  dictatoriavx  les 
plus  barbares  du  monde  entier."  A  footnote 
records  that  Vo  Nhu  Lanh  was  himself  ar- 
rested on  May  5  and  detained  at  the  Han 
Hlep  prison. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  vary  widely.  Craig 
Whitney,  a  Times  correspondent  in  Saigon, 
wrote  recently  (November  12)  that  "some 
estimates"  in  Saigon  put  the  number  at 
40.000  to  60.000,  while  "the  Communists  claim 
they  number  300,000."  Klem  and  Mme.  Blnh 
mentioned  that  there  were  more  than 
200.000. 

The  release  date  of  political  prisoners,  as 
proposed  in  the  current  Paris  negotiations. 
Is  not  altogether  clear.  Hanoi's  newspaper 
Shan  Dan  asserted  recently  that  the  settle- 
ment must  provide  for  the  release  of  all 
civilian  prisoners  held  in  South  Vietnam  at 
the  same  time  that  military  prisoners,  in- 
cluding American  POWs.  are  freed.  That  ran 
counter  to  statements  by  Dr.  Kissinger  that 
military  prisoners  were  to  be  released  first, 
the  exchange  of  Vietnamese  civilians  held  by 
both  the  Saigon  regime  and  the  PRO  being 
negotiated  afterward  by  the  Vietnamese 
v^thgHlselves. 

Article  3.  as  broadcast  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  a  summary  which  Kissinger  stated 
to  be  correct,  is  understood  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  cover  the  release  of  all  civilian 
and  mUltary  prisoners  held  by  the  South.  In- 
cluding political  prisoners,  as  well  as  the 
release  of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  POWs  held 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  While 
Article  3  calls  for  the  relea.se  of  all  prisoners 
of  "the  parties"  during  the  period  when  U  S. 
troops  withdraw,  North  Vietnam's  Deputy 
Minister  Nguyen  Minh  Vy  said  in  the  October 
30th  New  York  Times  that  the  military  pris- 
oners must  be  released  within  the  sizty-day 
troop  withdrawal  period  but  political  prison- 
ers apparently  only  within  a  ninety-day  pe- 
riod. These  are  North  Vietnam's  expectations. 
On  October  27.  two  days  after  our  meetings 
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making  an  immediate  and  najor  effort  to 
locus  attention  on  these  prli  oners  and  this 
must  take  precedence  even  oter  amnesty  for 
prisoners  held  in  our  own  prisons  for  war 
resistance.  It  would  be  dangfflously  easy  for 
Americans,  once  our  own  military  prisoners 
are  home  (only  about  500  of  liiem)  to  Ignore 
the  fate  of  the  200,000  or  300,000  civilian  pris- 
oners held  by  Thleu. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MAtSUNAGA 


REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  April  3.  U973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  7.    ;he  proposed 


Act  Amend- 
4ood  bill,  one 

is  not  a  New 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
ments  of  1973.  It  was  a 
worthy  of  enactment. 

Vocational  rehabilitation ^„ 

Frontier  or  Great  Society  program  which 
has  been  proven  inefifectivd.  Indeed,  the 
first  Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  long  bejfore  the  Fair 
Deal  of  Harry  Truman,  or  even  the  New 
Deal  of  Franklin  D.  Roofeevelt.  Since 
1920,  Congress  has  considered  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  Nation'sThandicapped 
as  deserving  of  the  highesti  priority. 

And  what  has  been  the  ijecord  of  this 
program?  The  vocational  ^habilitation 
system  is  widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
great  successes  in  Federal-State  partner- 
ship. Last  year,  for  exampls,  more  than 
300,000  men  and  women  were  rehabili- 
tated into  employment.  The  ir  total  earn- 
ings in  1972  amounted  to  $]  billion — 400 
percent  higher  than  they  had  earned 
before  entering  the  prograrr,.  Out  of  that 
increased  income  they  paid  about  $58 
million  in  taxes  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— revenues  that  wouJd  not  have 
been  generated  otherwise. 

In  addition,  the  removal  of  many  of 
them  from  public  assistance  rolls  saved 
Federal  and  State  governments  another 
$33  million.  These  savings  vill  continue 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  thai  3  million 
handicapped  Americans  ht  ve  been  re- 
turned to  meaningful  an<,  productive 
lives  because  of  assistancs  from  this 
program. 

I  will  not  recount  the  leuislative  his- 
tory of  S.  7  and  its  predeces  sor.  The  two 
vetoes,  ostensibly  on  grounds  of  economy, 
have  done  serious,  perhaps  irreparable, 
damage  to  the  12  million  Anerlcans  for 
whose  direct  benefit  this  lei  Islation  was 
designed.  Their  chance  to  live  in  dig- 
nity as  contributing  membe-s  of  our  so- 
ciety has  been  thwarted  by  false  econ- 
omy. As  a  consequence  our  j  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  suffered  a  setback. 

I  urge  the  House  Educatlo  n  and  Labor 
Committee  to  try  again  to  de  sign  a  work- 
able program  which  can  muiter  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  majority  s  tipport  from 
Congress  to  override  another  Presiden- 
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tial  veto.  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  assist 
in  this  task  in  any  way  possible. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AND  TEXAS  WATER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activ- 
ities the  late  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son fostered  for  the  benefit  of  people 
during  his  years  in  the  White  House  are 
well  known  to  us  all. 

They  are  built  on  a  foundation  of 
people-concerned  programs  he  fostered 
throughout  his  public  life,  some  of  wliicn 
are  not  so  well  known. 

One  area  which  received  much  of  his 
careful  attention  was  water — a  crucial 
issue  in  many  parts  of  his  home  Stale 
of  Texas. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Tex^is 
Water  Development  Board,  Mr.  Harry 
Burliegh,  paid  tribute  recently  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  in  the  field  of 
water  throughout  his  public  career. 

I  should  hke  at  this  time  to  reprint  Mr. 
Burleigh's  statement  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

The  ExEcuxrvE  Dibector's  Report 
(By  Harry  P.  Burleigh) 

The  Texas  water  fraternity  lost  one  of  its 
best  friends  with  the  death  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  January  22  of 
this  year. 

The  former  President  loved  his  Stat«.  He 
lo\ed  its  people.  More  importantly,  he  exer- 
cU«d  his  leadership  in  a  manner  that  left  a 
stump  on  otir  State  of  a  nature  that  will 
endure  In  perpetuity  and  may  In  the  long 
run  be  one  of  the  more  significant  memorials 
to  him  and  his  career.  This  occurs  in  the 
many  water  projects  and  water  programs  he 
fostered  and  furthered  in  the  Interest  of 
Texas.  As  a  national  leader  he  understood 
better  than  any  other  the  catalytic  relation- 
.ship  between  orderly  water  programs  and 
economic  growth  and  he  expressed  this 
knowledge  in  purposeful  programs.  HIg  in- 
terest in  water  matters  endured  throughout 
Ills  entire  political  career  from  the  time  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1937.  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1948.  as  Senat*  Majority  Leader,  and 
later  as  Vice  President  and  subsequently  as 
President. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  many  actions  that  re- 
lated to  Texas  water  affairs.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  include: 

A  directive  In  1949  to  the  federal  water 
agencies  to  determine  how  their  technical 
resources  could  more  effectively  assist  Texas 
in  development  of  its  water  resources. 

Publication  in  1953  of  Senate  Document 
57.  83rd  Congress:  "An  Appraisal  of  the 
Texas  Water  Problem."  The  document  was 
preliminary  in  nature — often  the  subject  of 
controversy — but  for  the  first  time  it  sharply 
directed  attention  to  the  intricate  relatlon- 
.•Ahlp  between  unused  water  of  Texas  to  the 
State  and  national  economies  in  a  time  of 
rapid  economic  growth. 

Creation,  through  the  Congress,  in  1958 
of  the  United  States  Study  Commission. 
Directives  to  the  Commission  were  based 
upon  a  full  awareness  of  the  basic  sov- 
ereignty of  Texas  over  its  own  water,  and  for 
the  first  time  integrated  into  a  single  group 
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the  collective  capabilities  and  skills  of  a 
number  of  federal  water  agencies  and  the 
skills  and  leadership  of  the  various  Texas 
river  authorities  to  common  goals.  The  re- 
port of  the  Study  Commission  later  Jijpvided 
a  solid  base  for  the  water  plan  for  Texas 
published  by  this  Board  in  1968.  Impor- 
tantly, it  represented  integrated  views  of 
several  levels  of  government. 

Throughout  the  entire  decade  of  the  50s 
and  later,  solid  support  for  appropriations 
to  federal  agencies  concerned  with  water 
matters  in  Texas. 

Late  in  the  50's,  directives  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
fully  cooperate  with  the  then  Texas  Board 
of  Water  Engineers  on  formulation  of  the 
first  statewide  water  plan. 

In  1962,  a  directive  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
a  reasonable  apportionment  of  their  eftorts 
in  Texas  as  between  them.  This  was  done. 

Strong  support  for  many  individual  Texas 
projects  now  serving  the  Texas  economy. 
Among  them  the  Canadian  River  project,  the 
first  totally  municipal  water  supply  project 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion; Falcon;  Aniistad;  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  preceding  are  examples.  Others  could 
be  set  forth.  In  their  aggregate  implemen- 
tation Mr.  Johnson  left  a  stamp  on  his  be- 
loved Texas  that  may  be  In  the  final  analysis 
his  most  enduring  eulogy. 

In  the  years  ahead,  Mr.  Johnson  wUl  be 
favorably  Judged  for  many  accomplishments: 
progress  in  civil  rights,  progress  in  education, 
progress  in  social  welfare,  and  other  areas. 
The  water  fraternity  will  respect  his  memorj- 
because  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  what 
intelligent  use  and  control  of  water  meant  to 
the  public  weal  and  for  the  capability  to 
translate  that  knowledge  into  practical  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

He  will  be  missed. 


WOMEN  AS  ECONOMIC  EQUALS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  National  BankAmericard 
Inc.,  and  six  Maryland  and  Virginia 
banking  institutions  sponsored  a  unique 
conference  concerning  "Women  as  Eco- 
nomic Equals."  The  symposium  pro- 
vided a  valuable  forum  for  exchange  of 
views  among  varied,  and  sometimes 
dissenting,  segments  concerned  with 
women's  rights.  Hopefully  this  will 
further  the  imity  needed  in  breaking 
down  the  bastions  of  opposition  and 
complacency  to  equality  for  women  that 
continue  to  exist. 

The  500  female  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference discussed  barriers  to  women  in 
financial  transactions  and  employment 
and  possible  solutions  to  inequalities. 

Jayne  Baker  Spain,  vice  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Ser%ice  Commission;  Liz 
Carpenter,  former  press  secretary  to 
Mi's.  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson;  and  Dr.  Ber- 
nice  Sandler,  coimselor  to  Women's 
Equity  Action  League;  were  among 
those  setting  forth  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment careers. 
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I  was  pii\ileged  to  review  the  status 
of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  proposed 
bills  of  \ital  concern  to  women.  The  dele- 
gates discussed  measures  women  can 
take  to  obtain  credit  until  nondiscrimi- 
natory legislation  is  passed. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Caspar  V/einberger  endorsed  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Herbert  Klein 
assured  those  of  us  participating  in  the 
conference  that  President  Nixon  would 
continue  to  support  this  amendment. 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  National  Bank- 
Americard Inc.,  John  A.  Dillon,  say  Uiat 
his  organization's  new  directive  to  mem- 
ber banks  includes  a  recommended  prac- 
tices section,  which  states  that  ability 
and  willingness  to  repay,  not  sex  or 
marital  status,  should  be  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  all  decisions  relating  to 
the  extension  of  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  area  with 
which  I  have  long  been  concerned,  and 
feel  we  need  much  more  of  this  type  of 
positive  action. 


DAY  CARE  HELPS  MOTHERS  SHAKE 
WELFARE  YOKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHtCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  15,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued 
proposed  new  regulations  for  the  funding 
and  administration  of  social  service  pro- 
grams. The  effect  of  these  new  regula- 
tions is  to  cut  back  many  urgently  need- 
ed domestic  programs  for  the  blind,  aged, 
and  poor  families  with  dependent  cliil- 
dren. 

Despite  the  Nixon  administration's 
emphasis  upon  the  "work  ethic,"  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  aspects  of  these 
regulations  is  the  fact  that  they  will  lit- 
erally force  many  hard-working,  self- 
supporting  mothers  to  quit  tlieir  jobrs 
and  return  to  the  welfare  rolls.  These 
working  mothers  and  their  children  will 
become  ineligible  for  federally  assisted 
day  care  programs  if  the  mothers'  in- 
comes are  above  the  poverty  level. 
Therefore,  the  mothers  will  be  given  the 
choice  between  paying  the  high  cost  of 
child  care  out  of  their  monthly  incomes 
or  giving  up  their  jobs  in  order  to  stay 
home  and  care  for  their  children.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  these  women  to  iiuit  liieir  jobs 
and  receive  welfare  benefits  thaii  to 
work. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  27  edition  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Pi-ess  which  presents  quite 
clearly  the  plight  of  these  working 
mothers : 

Day    Care   Hti.ps   MoTUEas   Shake    Wfljari; 
Yoke 
Tljere  Is  a  strange  irony  in  President  Nix- 
on's philosophy  of  getting  people  off  relief 
and  into  the  work  force  while  at  the  sauie 
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time  cutting  back  social  service  funds  that 
permit  them  to  do  It. 

The  cutbacks  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
April  1  on  day  care  programs  for  children  of 
low-Income  working  mothers  are  going  to 
make  It  more  profitable  for  them  to  go  to 
Aid  To  Dependent  Children  than  to  work, 
and  In  many  cases  will  force  them  to  go  on 
welfare. 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Caspar  Weinberger, 
says  his  people  are  reviewing  the  situation 
and  may  ease  the  new  regulations.  The  time 
to  do  this  and  insure  the  continuation  of  ex- 
isting programs  Is  going  by  fast. 

There  are  other  ways  to  run  day  care  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  the  working  poor, 
mostly  mothers,  besides  demanding  the  fed- 
eral government  take  up  the  responslbUlty. 
But  the  government  is  the  major  source  of 
help  at  the  moment,  and  precious  little  time 
has  been  offered  to  develop  substitutes.  Mr. 
Nlxan  offered  none. 

The  average  cost  of  day  care  In  Wayne 
County  is  $25  per  week  per  family  in  day 
care  centers  and  $15  In  licensed  day  care 
homes.  About  2,000  children  in  the  county 
wUl  be  cut  off  the  federal  program  under 
the  new  regulations. 

The  new  federal  program  will  cut  families 
from  day  care  programs  If  their  Income  is  a 
third  more  than  they  would  receive  on  wel- 
fare. Since  the  cost  of  child  care  In  the  lower 
Income  brackets  will  amount  to  a  third  of 
the  family  Income,  welfare  will  become  more 
attractive. 

There  are  many  families  using  day  care 
centers.  In  fact,  who  will  be  penalized  If 
they  work  had  and  study  hard  to  Improve 
their  incomes  even  a  small  amount,  because 
It  will  put  them  over  the  Income  edge  and 
disqualify  them  from  free  day  care.  Some 
Incentive. 

There  are  alternatives  to  public  day  care 
subsidization.  A  number  of  businesses  and 
Industries,  Including  Michigan's  Whirlpool 
Corp.,  provide  day  care  facilities  for  their 
employes.  Some  unions  have  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  there  Is  a  variety  of  day  care  serv- 
ice provided  by  churches  and  other  com- 
munity centers. 

But  these  programs  do  not  begin  to  dent 
an  Increasing  problem.  The  number  of  work- 
ing mot>iers  has  increased  eight-fold  since 
1940.  with  12.7  million  mothers  of  children 
under  18  either  working  or  seeking  work  as 
of  a  year  ago.  About  one  out  of  three  mothers 
had  childrfen  under  six.  By  1985,  It  Is  esti- 
mated, about  6.6  million  women  with  chil- 
dren under  five  will  be  In  the  labor  force. 

The  most  recent  survey  indicates  only 
about  five  percent  of  the  children  have 
been  cared  for  In  group  centers,  although 
It  Is  probably  larger  by  now.  The  rest  are 
cared  for  by  relatives,  In  the  homes  of 
neighbors  or  by  older  children.  But  the 
fragmentation  of  families  makes  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  mothers  to  rely  on  having 
a  kindly  elderly  relative  around  to  look  after 
the  kids.  The  federal  program  is  the  only  al- 
ternative, and  It  has  not  been  offered  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  day  care  cutbacks  are  going  to  make 
thousands  of  struggling  mothers  complete- 
ly dependent.  They  would  prefer  to  amount 
to  something,  and  they  could  with  a  little 
help. 


A   WAY  TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
enough  to  honor  our  veterans  with  pa- 
rades, and  cheers  and  words.  They  need 
and  want  jobs. 
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In  this  light,  I  want 
efforts   of  Bankers  Trust 
York,  which  currently 
mately  1,500  veterans.  It 
outstanding  and 
the  part  of  employers   _ 
across  the  country  to  give 
what  they  truly  deserve 

I  submit  a  recent 
New  York  Daily  News  on 
Bankers  Trust  to  employ 

A  Way  To  Remember—., 
men  that  will  give  them  a 
well  as  spirit.  As  President  E 
said  on  Saturday,  employers 
priority   to   recruiting   and 

The    President    praised     (  , 
name)   the  efforts  of  Bankers 
New  York,  which  employs  1 
men,  including  many  with 

More  can  be  done,  and  s.._ 
American  business.  Let's  shoy 
actions  as  well  as  words  our 
tude  for  their  sacrifices. 
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UNION   BRIDGE   WELCClMES   EDDIE 
DRABIC  HOMS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E. 


Pi  iR 


or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.   BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  POWs  but  also  their 
friends  have  suffered  yeai^ 
during  the  period  of  their 
is  a  time  of  rejoicing  as  w« 
joy  of  the  release  of  husbands 
brothers. 

Last  week,  Eddie  Drabic 
leased  from  North  Vietnan 
his  hometown  of  Union 
would  like  to  share  the  account 
happy  return  from  the  Freqerick 
Union    Bridge    Welcomes 

Eddie    Drabic    Comes 
(By  Martha  Rav 

Eddie  Drabic  came  home 
fashioned  hero's  welcome  In  miion 

High  school  buddies,   town 
Post  8806.  and  a  crowd  of  frie4ds 
bors   greeted   Sgt.   Drabic   as 
town  from  Valley  Forge  Military 
Pennsylvania. 

A  color  guard  of  4  Vietnam  teterans  and  a 
parade  of  cars  led  tlie  returnli  g  prisoners  of 
war  up  Main  Street  past  fls  gs,  signs  and 
hundreds  of  people. 

"Oh,  It's  so  good  to  be  home 
said  over  and  over  as  he  picked 
out  of  the  crowd.  In  the  cente 
pie   swarmed   over  Drablc's 
procession  with  shouts  of  " 
and  "God  bless  you,  Eddie." 

The  parade  swung  down  th 
Lehigh    Portland    Cement 
Drablc's  house  on  Llghtener 

Stepping  Into  the  crowd,  Driblc 
he  searched  each  face  and 
a  name,  good  times,  four  yeai  s 

Grown    men   had    tears   in 
Eddie  gave  them  each  a  bear 
buddy,"   he   cried,    holding   a 
close. 

"I  never  forgot  any  of  yf)u.  Honest  I 
didn't,"  Drabic  told  another 

Nothing  seemed   to  have 
little  town  since  Drabic  went 
four   years  ago,   "except   the 
woman  said. 

The  news  boy,  the  little  giA  next  door,  a 
good   friend's   kid   brother   arf   now   Inches 
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taller.  "Boy,  you've  grown," 
many. 

Drabic  slipped  out  of  the  cr^wd 
minutes  and   walked  with  his 
Blacksten  up  the  back  yard  t< 
Snoopy.  The  aging  beagle  was  __  . 
Bridge  resident  Friday  who  wasi  i 
who  Eddie  Drabic  is. 

"You've  got  to  get  your  fishing 
Eddie.  We'll  go  fishing  in 
always,"  an  old  friend  said. 

"Coming  back  to  Mlthhell?' 
Drabic  worked  for  the  Union  _. 
company  before  he  was  drafted 
still  open.  Bob  Myers  said  yesl 

Almost  every  house  and  store 
town   was  decorated  Friday  wj,h 
homemade  signs  of  "Welcome 
Eddie." 

A  child's  crayon  drawing,  original 
and  cartoon  characters  repeated 
again  and  again. 

"God  loves  you.  And  so  do  we, 

"Rejoice  with  the  Drablcs.  E4dle 
said  another.  "Welcome  home 
all  the  bad  boys  In  the  cement 
sign  from  J.W.  and  R.W. 
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THE  IRISH  AND  ST.  PATRICK 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DO  40HUE 


or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1*73 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include  the 
excellent  and  eloquent  address  of  Judge 
Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Associate  Judge 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  members  and  ladies' 
auxiliary  of  the  local  Ancieiit  Order  of 
Hibernians  assembled  at  the  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  banquet  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  last 
March  17. 


emphasized 
St.  Patrick 
ordered 
self- 
vine  laws. 


veil 


In  his  speech  Judge  Ryan 
that  the  basic  teaching  of 
was  the  urgent  need,  for  a 
life,  of  each  individual  to  develop 
discipline  in  accord  with 
which  is  a  lesson  and  an  adntionishment 
that  merits  the  most  serious 
all  God-fearing  people  everywhere 
cially  during  this  very  turbulent 
of  national  and  Internationa 

Judge  Ryan's  address  follovi  s 


Judge   Ryan's  Addre!  s 


The  opportunity  to  address 
ancestry,  and  particularly  a  _ 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  on 
day  is  truly  an  Irishman's  drean: 
have  but  a  slight  reservation  In 
tlon — what  shall  I  say  that  has 
been  said  and  probably  with 
quence?    Today,    March     17th; 
Bishop  Patrick;  the  land,  Ireland 
the  Irish,  and  those  who  spring 
heritage,  require  no  panegyric 
extravagant   extolling.   On 
slons  they  have  all  come  In  for  ai  i 
of  praise  and  honor. 

Although  the  day  we  celebrate 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  thoughts  con 
elude  the  land,  the  Saint,  and 
What  can  be  said  of  the  land? 
lay  not  in  its  size,  nor  in  its 
exposure  to   the  ravages  of 
Seas.  It  certainly  Is  no  tropic 
the  Florida  Keys.  Prom  the 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  It  could 
more  remote.  But  to  those  wh<i 
privileged  to  be  there,  or  who 
roots  In  the  Emerald  Isle,  there 
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place  on  this  planet,  no  more  peaceful  place 
to  be. 

But,  for  all  the  beauty  It  possesses,  it  Is  still 
a  demanding  land.  It  knows  all  seasons  In- 
timately and  tempers  not  a  one.  As  a  sole 
source  of  sustenance  It  grudgingly  reserves  its 
produce  for  only  those  who  earn  It. 

By  the  force  of  historical  events  it  has 
permitted  to  dwell  there  only  those  who 
fought  to  hold  each  square  Inch  of  Us  sod. 
Even  Rome's  mighty  legions  were  brought  up 
short  and  unable  to  conquer  it.  But  the  land 
taught  a  lesson.  Its  people  were  the  pupils. 
They  learned  the  value  of  that  for  which 
they  had  to  fight,  and  they  were  more  grate- 
ful for  a  sustenance  they  had  to  wrest  from 
a  stubborn  terrain.  What  they  thtis  gained 
and  harvested  they  treasured  all  the  more. 
No  easy  life  was  offered  them.  To  survive 
they  were  forced  to  work  and  fight.  Yet.  a 
peculiar  kinship  between  man  and  land  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  this  daily  confronta- 
tion with  the  forces  of  nature. 

No  surprise  should  it  be  then  that  through 
the  catalystlc  effect  of  a  man  named  Patrick 
they  were  brought  to  a  recognition  of  their 
real  relationship  to  nature  and  nature's  God. 
There  have  been  critics  and  debunkers  who 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  Patrick  was  not 
born  in  Ireland,  he  came  from  some  other 
place.  But  no  matter  what  is  said,  he  came  to 
Ireland.  It  was  his  chosen  land  and  whether 
Patrick  was  Irish  or  the  Irish  were  Patrick 
Is  of  little  moment.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
two  produced  a  dynamic  force  and  a  people 
from  that  land  whose  Influence  today  has 
permeated  and  penetrated  the  periphery  of 
civilization. 

Although  he  came  to  them  as  a  man  of 
God,  a  God  whom  he  convinced  them  to  be 
true,  he  would  never  have  achieved  accept- 
ance had  he  not  first  satisfied  them  he  was 
himself  a  man.  He  taught  them  a  new, 
strange  and  demanding  doctrine,  requiring 
first  a  discipline  of  oneself.  He  exemplified 
his  very  teachings.  His  lesson  was  a  live  one. 
He  was  a  man  the  Irish  could  follow  and  In 
whom  they  placed  their  trust. 

But  then  what  of  the  Irish,  the  p>eoplc? 
From  whence  did  they  spring  or  originate? 
Jokingly,  some  of  our  friends  say  they  are  the 
lost  tribe  of  Israel.  It  is.  of  course,  not  incon- 
ceivable. Ireland  does  lie  to  the  Northwest 
of  Israel  and  the  Irish  today  still  tend  to  the 
Northwest.  But  from  wherever  they  came, 
they  drew  one  common  characterization  from 
all  of  history's  commentators:  our  predeces- 
sors were  fierce.  But  fierce  Is  the  term  ene- 
mies use  for  the  same  quality  for  which 
your  friends  give  you  praise  as  fearless.  The 
people  who  Inhabited  the  Emerald  Isle  prior 
to  the  coming  of  Patrick  were  unquestionably 
fierce  and  fearless.  Patrick,  however,  taught 
them  fear — but  a  proper  fear,  a  fear  of  the 
Lord,  a  fear  of  their  Creator. 

To  all  the  peoples  and  creatures  they  re- 
mained fierce  and  fearless.  But  they  un- 
ashamedly professed  and  reserved  a  fear  of 
their  Creator.  To  what  places  they  have  ven- 
tured and  to  what  heights  they  have  risen, 
history  Is  a  far  better  chronicle.  Their  names, 
fame  and  accomplishments  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  But  the  one  Identifiable  strain 
which  follows  all  Irishmen  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  Is  the  threat  of  religion  sown  by  Bishop 
Patrick.  The  binding  tie  he  left  each  Irlsli- 
maii  is  a  recognition  of  his  relationship  to 
his  God  and  his  dependence  upon  that  Su- 
preme Being. 

So  Patrick  taught  them  fear,  but  It  was 
n  fierce  fear  that  became  a  burning  flre — a 
fire  which  In  a  short  time  has  engulfed  the 
earth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  this  group 
of  the  heroism  of  the  Irish  through  the  ages. 
The  wild  geese,  the  countless  Irish  brigades 
of  many  nations,  the  contingent  of  Irish  on 
whom  our  first  president,  Washington,  re- 
lied most  heavily  at  Valley  Forge.  In  Ixjth 
World  '.Vars  Irish  soldiers  distinguished  them- 
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selves.  In  the  Second  World  War  British  au- 
thorities admitted  that  the  number  of  Irish 
volunteers  exceeded  the  number  who  could 
have  been  obtained  through  a  draft.  More- 
over, of  the  ten  leading  aces  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  four  were  Irish  volunteers. 

But  lest  emphasis  be  misleading,  their 
prowess  lay  not  alone  in  arms,  for  by  the 
sixth  century  the  land  was  known  as  the 
Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Indeed,  In  many 
respects,  during  some  of  the  church's  darkest 
days  they  were  the  firm  bastion  of  Christi- 
anity. 

But  when  we  say  Irishmen  we  of  course 
include  the  Irish  ladies.  Without  such  ladies 
there  would  be  no  Irishmen.  What  can  we 
say  of  the  Irish  ladies?  Call  me  prejudiced 
if  you  will,  but  I  picked  one  for  my  mother 
and  one  for  my  wile.  As  girls  you'll  find  none 
prettier,  as  companions  there  are  none  wit- 
tier. As  wives  there  are  none  better  and  as 
mothers  they  are  unequaled.  And  the  cour- 
age of  an  Irish  lad  derives  not  always  from 
his  dad. 

But  the  Irish  colleen  took  her  duties  seri- 
ously whether  it  be  as  sweetheart,  wife,  or 
mother.  Her  home  was  her  Interest — her 
husband,  family  and  no  other.  No  greater 
tribute  can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  behind 
every  successful  Irishman  there  was  a  cou- 
rageous wife  and  mother.  No  race  of  women 
In  history  have  weathered  more  adversity  as 
they  clung  to  their  men  and  homes  reserv- 
ing all  the  while  the  values  of  family,  love, 
morality  and  a  devotion  to  almighty  God. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  these  people — 
the  Irish,  these  Irish  men  and  their  ladies? 

Look  for  those  who  love  nature  and  a  close- 
ness to  the  land. 

Never  bored,  they're  self-sufficient,  they  come 
from  Ireland. 

Mark  the  man  who  with  pride  of  family  reaps 
the  joy  of  simple  life. 

Finding  peace  amidst  suffering,  displaying 
courage  amid  strife. 

With  a  heritage  of  honor  and  royal  blood 
within  his  veins. 

He  has  fought  in  countless  battles  and  in 
many  different  reigns. 

Yet  he  also  built  our  railroads,  dug  canals 
and  tilled  the  plains. 

And  in  varied  statesman  offices  he  made  sub- 
stantial gains.  These  were  Irishmen! 

It  is  good  from  time  to  time  to  recount  our 
blessings  and  to  reminisce  on  thoughts  such 
as  these.  For  one  cannot  then  help  being 
thankful  for  the  land,  the  Saint,  and  the 
people.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  on  such 
a  fitting  occasion,  let  us  give  voice  to  such 
thanks : 

LAND 

I  give  you  a  land  which  tells  man  his  real 

worth  with  a  climate  as  testing  as  any 

on  earth. 
I  give  yo\i  a  land  that  is  true  emerald  green. 
With  mountains  and  lakes  that  are  best  ever 

seen. 

people 
I  give  you  a  people  whose  message  is  mirth. 
Wliose  music  and  laughter  enriches  the  earth. 
I  give  you  a  people  called  fierce  at  one  time. 
Whose  learning  and  wit  now  help  make  life 

sublime. 
I  give  you  a  people  whose  secret  of  living 

Is  a 
Fear  of  the  Lord  and  a  real  thrill  of  giving. 

ST.    PATRICK 

I  give  you  a  man  who  brought  God  to  that 

land. 
Who  kindled  a  flre  of  burning  desire 
Which  united  that  people  to  such  an  extent 
It  identified  them  wherever  they  went. 
I  give  you  St.  Patrick,  Erin's  primate. 
Who  gave  form  to  that  substance  we   now 

celebrate. 
On  this  eve  in  March  with  a  shout  from  afar 
All  praise  to  St.  Patrick  and  Erin  go  Bragh! 
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WELFARE  SCANDAL— VII 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  clumsy  bureaucracy  which 
administers  our  antiquated  and  ineffec- 
tive welfare  programs  has  contributed  to 
tlie  failure  of  these  programs  to  fulfill 
their  intended  humanitarian  purpo.se. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  seventh  installment  of  a  series  run 
recently  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ex- 
posing the  mismanagement  of  an  esti- 
mated $28  million  in  welfare  funds  last 
year  by  the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare 
Department. 

Tlie  easy  access  to  welfare  funds  even 
for  those  not  qualified  for  assistance  is 
compounded,  say  reporters  Gene  Cun- 
ningham and  Stuart  Wilk,  by  the  admin- 
istrative inefficiencies  which  continue 
payments  or  make  double  payments  to 
those  who  should  no  longer  be  receiving 
assistance. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  seem- 
ingly endless  chain  of  abuses  and  estab- 
lish some  order  and  efficiency  in  our  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  needy. 

Am  Paid  in  Error — Or  T^vice 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and 

Stuart  Wilk) 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  amazed  that  you  are 
not  aware  that  Mrs.  —  Is  off  the  (welfare) 
rolls.  I  wonder  how  many  thousands  (of 
dollars)  you  mailed  out  this  month  won't 
come  back?" 

That  note  was  sent  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welfare  Department  by  a  person 
who  had  been  paid  for  the  bill  of  a  woman 
who  was  no  longer  on  welfare.  He  returned 
the  check  with  the  note. 

Another  person  also  sent  a  check  back  to 
the  department — the  second  payment  he  bad 
received  In  one  month  for  the  room  and 
board  of  a  welfare  recipient. 

•I  got  what  Willie  paid  for  rent  and 
board.  Here  your  check  back,"  the  man 
wrote  to  the  department.  "If  you  think  I 
got  one  to  many  let  me  no  I  send  It  back." 

The  department  once  paid  the  foster  care 
for  a  child  for  almost  three  years  after  the 
child  had  been  removed  from  the  foster 
home. 

In  August  of  1967.  the  child  was  removed 
from  the  home  and  placed  In  the  State 
School  for  Boys  at  Wales.  The  weUare  de- 
partment continued  paying  the  foster 
mother  until  April  of  1970. 

"Notice  was  not  received  by  tlie  account- 
ing department  of  the  removal  of  the  child 
.  .  ."  a  department  supervisor  reported  when 
the  error  was  finally  discovered. 

The  removal  of  the  child  did  show  up  early 
in  1970  but  "was  overlooked  by  the  account- 
ing department."  another  employe  reported. 

An  agreement  later  was  worked  out  w  iih 
the  foster  mother,  arringing  repayment  of 
the  money  slie  had  erroneously  recei\ed. 

Under  tlie  agreement,  she  was  to  repay 
$110.50  a  month  to  the  department  vmtil  tlie 
entire  $3,759  .■^he  had  received  through  error 
was  repaid. 

A  year  later,  ihe  business  office  of  the 
department  reported  that  the  woman  had 
only  made  five  payments— one  for  $15  and 
four  for  $50  each. 
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An  au«lltor  assigned  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment by  the  county  auditor's  office  said  she 
l)as  "run  across  a  lot  of  double  payments." 

Once  sometblng  gets  on  the  computer  for 
payment.  It  l«n't  stopped,  so  double  pay- 
ments result,  she  said. 

It  has  been  said.  "Ifs  easier  to  get  on 
welfare  than  It  Is  to  get  off." 

"The  solution  is  not  to  look  for  double 
payments  but  to  correct  the  system  so  it  will 
prevent  double  payments,"  said  Carl  A  Sey- 
dewltz,  county  audit  director. 

Arthur  Silverman,  director  of  the  welfare 
department,  said  there  are  "very  few  double 
pavments." 

Double  payments,  in  the  sense  that  two 

checks  were  sent  paying  for  the  same  thing. 

Should  be  a  rare  situation,"  Silverman  said 

The    Sheriff's    Department    Fraud    Squad 

told  of  one  month  in  which  a  quantity  of 

welfare  recipients  received  double  checks. 

The  department  was  transferring  a  num- 
ber of  recipients  from  general  relief  pay- 
ments to  payments  under  specific  categories 
of  aid,  a  deputy  on  the  squad  said. 

The  switch  was  made  and  the  checks  went 
out  under  the  new  categories,  he  said.  But 
then  someone  discovered  the  general  relief 
Checks  for  the  same  recipients  hadn't  been 
stopped.  Everyone  involved  received  two  wel- 
fare checks  that  month,  he  said. 

"How  can  you  charge  the  client  with  fraud 
In  a  case  like  that?"  the  deputy  asked 

A  former  accountant  m  the  welfare  de- 
partment said  there  were  a  lot  of  double 
payments  In  1971  when  the  computer  that 
IS  used  to  Issue  welfare  checks  was  not  pro- 
grammed correctly. 

•The  computer,  he  said,  was  allowing  gen- 
era!  relief  checks  to  go  out  at  the  sami  Time 
that  checks  under  another  aid  category  were 
going  to  the  same  people. 

^v^v*^^  ^J  *^*  problem  relating  to  double 
checks,  the  accountant  said,  is  caused  bv 
caseworkers  who  don't  close  the  cases  so 
payments  continue  In  one  category  after  thev 
have  already  been  started  In  another 

If  the  old  payment  Isn't  stopped  when  the 
new  one  Is  started,  double  checks  result  he 
said. 

Double  payments  also  result  from  the  sys- 
tem of  replacing  "lost"  checks. 

Some  of  the  checks  actually  are  lost  by 
the  recipients.  Some  are  not.  although  they 
are  reported  as  lost. 

When  a  recipient  reports  that  his  check 
viras  lost,  the  department  often  Issues  a  re- 
placement check  only  to  find  later  that  the 
"lost"  check  already  had  been  cashed,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  m  the  county  treas- 
urers office. 

If  a  person  receives  and  cashes  both  the 
original  and  a  replacement  check,  he  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  welfare  department  for  fraud 
investigation,  said  Edwin  W.  Kornblum,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  In  the  county  treas- 
urer's office. 

"The  county.  In  effect,  has  made  a  double 
payment,"  Kornblum  said. 

Some  recipients,  he  said,  say  that  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  "lost"  check  is  not  theirs, 
in  which  case  they  are  asked  to  come  to  the 
treasurer's  office  and  sign  a  forgery  statement 
to  that  effect. 

If  they  don't  show  up  at  the  treasurer's 
office,  then  the  assumption  is  that  they  did 
receive  and  cash  both  checks,  he  said. 

The  money  the  welfare  department  wastes 
In  double  and  duplicate  payments  is  all 
county  tax  money. 

The  federal  government  and  the  state  do 
not  share  the  cost  of  duplicate  and  er- 
roneous payments,  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services  said. 

Welfare  funds  are  56%  federal  money, 
26;,2';i  state  and  \1\^%  county. 

Pay  the  same  person  or  the  same  bill  twice 
and  it's  100%  county  tax  money. 
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THERE  MUST  BE  AN    ANSWER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  Zl^ACH 


Distr  ct, 


II 


Mr, 


OF   UaVNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  April  3. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speake  • 
big  problems  in  countrysid ! 
the  shortage  of  medical  . 
hardly  a  commimity  in  _ 
Sixth  Congressional  District 
not  need  at  least  one 
Some  communities  have 
clinics  but  no  medical 
them. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  I  _. 
islation  designed  to  provide 
school  graduates  and  in  ^. 
eral  practitioners  for  the 

Gordon    Duenow.    editor 
Cloud  Daily  Times,  in  ou 
Sixth    Congressional 
wrote  an  editorial  on  this  .. 
I  believe,  should  be  read  by 
ber  of  Congress  so  that  they 
their  concern  over  oiur 
shortage. 

Congress  does  have  the 

vlate  this  shortage.  An ^ 

school  program  would  pay 
dends  than  some  of  the  Federal 
on  which  we  are  lavishing  _ 

When,   as  Editor  Dueno|r 
Minnesotans  applied  for 
our  Minnesota  medical  schools 
places  for  only  40.  there 
drastically  wrong  with  our 

I  would  like  to  insert  .. 
editorial  in  the  Record  and 
mend  its  reading  to  my 

Thebe  Must  Be  A>r 

It  Is  possible  that  we  Just 
stand  what  the  problems  it 
It  does  seem  strange  to  us   ^ 
many  students  aspire  to  become 
way  can't  be  found  to  make 
those  qualified  become   a  reality, 
there   is   no   over-supply   of 
United  States. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  whlen 
ported  that  735  Minnesotans 
40  places  in  this  coming  fall's 
man  class  of  the  new  Mayo 
Only  36  Minnesotans  were 
other  four  from  outside  the  _. 
1,700  applicants  competed  for 
tions  granted  to  students  from 
state. 

Thus  It  can  readily  be  seen 
hundreds  of  qualified  young  pt_ 
to  become  doctors  but  there  J 
place  where  they  can  get  a 
tion. 

While    there    Is    a    desperate 
doctors  In  all  fields,  colleges 
ties  continue  to  graduate  students 
in  fields  which  are  far  ovi 
instances,  there  just  aren't 
areas  for  which  the  students  _ 
cated.  It  Is  possible  that  some 
nates  also  had  ambitions  to 
but   were   forced   into  other 
they  Just  couldn't  gain  admissioli 
cal  school. 

We    know    there    are   more    , 
teachers  and  there  Is  an  over-su 
Ifled  graduates  In  almost  any  , 
a   drawer   full   of  applications 
qualified  yoimg  people  seeking 
In    the    newspaper   field.    There 
enough  newspaper  Jobs  to  go 

Just  why  It  isn't  possible  to 
cational  opportunities  In  the 
la  difficult  for  many  of  us 
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April 


We  know  operation  of  medlca 
expensive.  But  It  also  takes  a  1  )t 
to  educate  young  people  for  jobs 
be  foimd  in  todays  Job  market 

We  desperately  need  more  doctors 
men  and  women  are  eagerly 
portunlty  for  a  medical  educaticti 
a  means  surely  can  be  found  t 
demand  for  doctors  which  exist! 
same  time  fulfill  the  ambitions 
of  qualified  youngsters.  G.E.D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  ON 
BENEFITS 


VirrERANS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TEKNZSSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  April  3. 
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Mr 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee, 
recently  I  received  a  letter 
my  strong  willed  and  outspoken 
uents  who  is  also  a  disabled 
that  letter,  Mr.  O.  S.  Bramlett 
vllle.  Tenn.,  states  his  views 
providing   veterans   benefits, 
permission  of  Mr.  Bramlett, 
quadriplegic,  I  include  his  letter 
Record  at  this  point: 

TiPTONVnXE 


Speaker, 

one  of 
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veteran.  In 
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programs 
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Hon.  Ed  Jones. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear   Mb.  Ed:    I  have  seen 
there  aU  week  pertaining  to  the 
of  us  vets  are  getting.  I've 

Bryan  Dom,  Olin  Teague.  Tal 

of   the  Vets  Affairs  Committee, 
from  Dom  already. 

I  saved  you  tlU  this  time  for  i 
you  know  I'm  totally  paralyzed 
down  &   unable  to  speak.  I  typfe 
finger  &  In  order  to  do  this  my  aic 
my  arm  up  In  an  overhead  i 
slowly  peck  out  a  letter  with 
my  right  hand. 

I  am  a  non  service-connected  . 
My  degree  of  injury  can  well  be  c 
thousand  percent,  yet  due  to  a  ^- 
a  cut  in  my  VA  pension.  I  get  a 
hundred  &  ninety  five  bucks.  Me 
quads  are  definitely  entitled  to 
sand  a  month  &  the  proper 
sure  no  cuts  for  nothing, 
should  receive  any  &  all  medlca: 
needed  &  all  posthetics  &  rehab 
needed.    I'm    speaking    of    non 
nected  quadriplegics.  Reckon  yox 
along  without  your  legs.  arms.  \ 
number  of  other  things  we  fellow  i 
to  do  without? 

You  fellows  are  setting  the 
greatest  mass  march  on 
veterans  from  all  wars  in  the 
world  &  you  make  sure  you 
of  the  House  &  Senate  those 

The  very  Idea  of  a  Senate  & 
the  President  try  his  budget  c 
abled  veterans  so  he  can  have 
sixty  million. 

If  there's  any  cutting  to  do. 
assinlne  talk  of  aid  to  Hanoi.  I'll 
brother  I  wouldn't  give  one  Amer 
all  of  Vietnam. 

I  respect  this  great  country,  I 
U.S.  flag.  I  respect  the  Office  of 
dent,  but  this  cut  I  took  and 
President  has  tried  to  hand 
made  me  sick  in  the  gut.  Every  -^ 
in  our  services  ought  to  stop  righ 
Is.  Its  Uie  height  of  all  cruelty 
abled  vet  to  suffer  any  kind  of 
reason. 

I  see  in  last  nlte's  news  w 
Nader  stepped  In.  That's  good, 
better  straighten  this  out  and  yoi 


Tenn.. 
Afarc^  4,  1973. 
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mence  by  getting  to  your  colleagues  In  the 
House.  Olin  and  Dom  and  raise  us  non  serv- 
ice-connected totally  paralyzed  quads  up 
where  we  can  at  least  live  decent. 

My  next  letter  goes  to  Gov.  George  Wallace 
who  knows  what  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  walk. 
I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  speak  out  for  the  non 
service  connected  veteran  and  you  all  know 
how  Gov.  Wallace  can  drive  his  speeches 
home.  Although  he  is  Just  paraplegic  where 
I'm  quadriplegic  and  even  unable  to  speak. 
You  have  a  voice,  speak  out  for  us  fellows. 

The  President  has  no  right  to  impound 
monies  appropriated  by  Congress.  Doesn't 
Congress  have  any  guts  any  more.  Why  is  all 
the  power  flowing  to  the  White  House?  Stop 
it  .  .  .  What  happened  to  the  checks  and 
balances?  We're  paying  you  fellows  over 
forty  grand  a  year  a  piece  for  nothing  if  you 
are  going  to  let  one  man  run  the  show. 

Then  my  next  letters  will  be  directed  to 
the  news  media.  The  whole  country  needs 
to  know  the  plight  of  the  non-service  con- 
nected quad. 

I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  the  Bible  says. 
"He  who  fails  to  take  care  of  his  own  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 

I'm  a  quadriplegic  of  the  U.S.A.,  a  navy 
veteran,  and  we  need  some  help  from  our 
U.S.  Congress  and  we  need  It  now.  And  we 
don't  need  sympathy,  that  don't  pay  the  in- 
flated bill. 

Sincerely. 

O.  S.  "Shorty"  Bramlett. 

P.S.— lis  non-service  boys  are  Just  as 
paralyzed  as  the  service-connected. 

If  a  quad  is  so  severely  paralyzed  as  to  re- 
quire full  time  aid,  he  needs  to  be  rated 
service-connected. 


ARCTIC  WINTER  GAMES  BILL 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  3,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  assist 
in  financing  the  Arctic  winter  games 
which  will  be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  1974. 

As  you  may  know,  a  similar  measure 
which  sought  a  $250,000  appropriation, 
passed  the  Senate  last  May  10  without 
objection.  However,  the  press  of  business 
prevented  it  from  being  considered  by 
the  House  last  spring.  A  lesser  appro- 
priation is  in  order  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Alaska  have  since  agreed  to  provide  food 
for  the  contestants  at  a  nominal  fee,  and 
private  donations  have  surpassed  the 
original  expectations  of  the  organizing 
committee. 

Still,  an  appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  $150,000  is  needed  If  the  games  are  to 
be  held  next  March  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 

The  first  Arctic  winter  games  were 
held  in  Yellowknife.  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. Canada,  in  1970  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Canada's  Yukon  and  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. The  games  were  organized  to 
strengthen  the  common  bond  that  exists 
between  nations  and  territories  whose 
lands  lie  above  the  60th  parallel. 

In  the  past,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  funding  for  the  games  has  come 
from  the  Canadian  Government.  In  sup- 
port of  the  1970  Yellowknife  games  and 
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the  1972  contests  which  were  held  in 
Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  contributed  almost 
$500,000.  The  State  of  Alaska  appro- 
priated $30,000  toward  the  first  pair  of 
games. 

During  this  time,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  made  .no  contribution  toward  the 
games.  It  is  estimated  that  $150,000  is  the 
minimum  amount  needed  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  to  bring  the 
games  to  Alaska  next  year;  this  is  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  bill  today. 

Since  their  inception,  the  Arctic  win- 
ter games  have  grown  substantially. 
Thousands  of  American  and  Canadian 
spectators  have  watched  young  people 
from  both  nations  compete.  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  are  counted  as  possible  future 
competitors. 

Greenland  even  now  is  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  sending  a  team  of  com- 
petitors to  Alaska  for  the  1974  games. 

I  urge  Congress  to  assist  in  funding 
this  worthy  event.  For  as  these  games 
progress  and  grow,  they  will  expand  to 
provide  a  foi-um  for  international  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  young 
people  of  all  northern  nations  and  terri- 
tories. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITAITON  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apr  a  3.  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  upheld  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Vocational  RehabUl- 
tation  Act  Amendments  of  1973.  the 
House  should  promptly  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  approving  a  bill  that  will  con- 
tinue this  meaningful  program  and  that 
will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

I  believe  that  such  a  bill  is  already 
avaUable  to  us.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to 
legislation  drafted  by  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
EscH  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Erlenborn  of 
Illinois,  which  authorizes  total  funding 
for  fiscal  1974  of  $799.5  million  as  com- 
pared to  $1.69  billion  in  the  vetoed 
measure. 

It  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  issue  of  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
become  entangled  in  the  conflict  of  con- 
gressional and  Presidential  power  that  is 
presently  underway  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Far  more  important,  in  my  judgment, 
than  setting  authorization  levels  that 
cannot  possibly  be  met  and  only  inviting 
more  impoundment  of  funds,  is  the  seri- 
ous need  to  provide  funding  consistent 
with  the  need  and  with  the  budget. 

The  Esch  bill,  which  I  have  cospon- 
soied,  does  not  establish  new  programs 
for  any  particular  group.  It,  instead, 
allows  for  flexibility  in  carrying  out  pres- 
ent programs. 

Title  I  of  the  measure  establishes  basic 
Federal-State  grants  for  upgrading  and 
expansion  of  State  sei-vices  to  the  handi- 
capped. It  calls  for  State  plans  and  sets 
up  legional  offices  to  advi.se  and  as-^ist 
States  and  other  groups  involved  in  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  handicapped. 
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Title  II  of  the  vetoed  bill  is  replaced 
with  a  section  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  conduct  experimental  pro- 
giams  for,  and  study  the  needs  of  the 
severely  and  minimally  retrainable 
handicapped  who  are  not  presently 
eligible  for  services  provided  under  the 
act. 

Title  n  of  the  Esch  bill  establishes  spe- 
cial Federal  responsibilities  in  construc- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  other  spe- 
cial projects  and  demonstrations. 

Title  III  provides  grant  for  research 
and  training.  Title  IV  provides  for  ad- 
ministration and  project  evaluation,  and 
title  V  establishes  an  Office  of  the  Handi- 
capped to  advise,  provide  information, 
and  complete  research  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  for  this 
House  to  act  on  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  to  give  agencies  back  in  the 
States  and  coimties  the  assurance  that 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
strongly  support  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  tliis  very  important  and 
worthy  program. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  new  measure  so 
that  this  assistance  can  be  provided 
without  further  delay. 


JAMES  J.  KILPATRICK  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  CORRUPTION  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shady  economic  and  political  deal- 
ings of  this  "law  and  order"  administra- 
tion have  become  too  blatant  and  too 
excessive  even  for  the  White  Houses 
natural  allies  in  the  press  to  tolerate. 

The  lack  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  White  House  to  cleanse  itself  from 
some  of  the  worst  corruption  in  the  Na- 
tion's history  has  prompted  conservati\e 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  to  ask. 
"What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with 
Richard  Nixon?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke  to  .share 
with  my  colleagues  the  March  30.  1973 
Washington  Evening  Star  article  in 
which  Mr.  Kilpatrick  expresses  his  dis- 
gust with  the  White  House  gang. 

The  article  follows: 
S»)UARELY  Confronting  Corruption  Issi-e 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  on  the  polincal 
right,  drawn  by  instinct  toward  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Republican  party, 
to  face  up  squarely  to  the  long-simmering 
issue  that  now  threatens  to  boil  over.  The 
issue  is  corruption. 

For  understandable  reasons— reason."! 
rooted  in  human  nature  and  in  the  partisan 
spirit— many  of  us  have  tended  to  avoid  the 
issue.  Since  the  first  ITT  case  blew  up  a  year 
ago,  conservatives  have  been  fighting  defen- 
sive battles.  These  have  been  months  of 
embarrassment,  discomfort,  bewilderment 
and  shame.  We  have  apologized,  minimized 
and  Justified.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life.  Republicans  have  .sliown  surpassintt 
loyalty.  But  loyalty  has  lis  limius.  and  mine, 
at  least,  have  been  readied. 
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One  thing  has  followed  upon  the  heels 
of  another.  There  was  the  settlement  of 
ITT's  antitrust  case.  There  was  the  mlllc 
deal,  the  wheat  deal,  the  carpet  deal.  June 
brought  Watergate.  Now  we  learn  of  the 
VeEco  deal.  A  rich  woman  has  bought  her- 
self a  pretty  title:  She  is  Mrs.  Ambassador 
now.  ITT,  it  develops,  once  seriously  pro- 
posed to  buy  from  the  CIA  $1  million  worth 
of  subversion. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  charge  and  ac- 
cusation, of  innuendo  and  suspicion,  of 
Images  that  linger  In  the  mind:  Dita  Beard 
In  a  buffet  line,  would-be  burglars  in  a 
darkened  office,  money — Wg  money,  cash 
money — hand-delivered  In  packets  of  $100 
bills.  The  tragic  tale  has  been  played  on  a 
shadowed  stage.  Characters  come  and  go, 
their  roles  uncleco-,  their  lines  obscured,  their 
presence  clearly  felt  if  still  unseen. 

Those  of  us  In  the  audience,  mystified  and 
anxious,  have  prayed  for  some  burst  of 
cle.insing  light,  some  blazing  sunshine  that 
would  burn  the  noxious  mist  away.  We  have; 
prayed  in  vain.  Denials  firm  have  been 
followed  by  denials  not  quite  so  firm.  E^'ents 
that  should  have  been  explained  have  gone 
unexplained.  The  White  House  record,  by 
and  large,  has  been  a  record  of  evasion, 
dissembling,  expo<ituIation  and  silence. 

The  anguished  heart  will  not  be  stilled: 
What  In  the  world  is  wrong  with  Richard 
Nixon?  One  might  have  supposed,  looking 
back  20  years  to  the  time  of  the  "Nixon  fund" 
and  the  Checkers  speech,  that  he  above  all 
men  would  be  keenly  sensitive,  acutely  sensi- 
tive, to  the  slightest  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. Clean  as  a  hound's  tooth!  That  was 
the  standard  Duight  Eisenhower  fixed,  and 
to  that  standard  Nixon  once  willingly  re- 
paired. 

No  such  telling  phrase  has  come  from 
Nixon's  lips  these  past  12  months.  An  ugly 
charge  was  voiced  a  year  ago:  The  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation, 
caught  in  a  crucial  antitrust  prosecution,  had 
wangled  a  favorable  settlement  out  of  court; 
in  return,  or  so  It  was  implied,  ITT  had  made 
a  generous  oSer  toward  a  Republican  conven- 
tion in  San  Diego. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  charge — a  charge  of 
corruption — It  was  not  too  much  to  expect  an 
angry  and  explosive  reaction  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  We  should  have  had  Instant 
documentation  of  the  facts,  full  exposure  of 
the  truth,  complete  access  to  every  person 
and  every  record,  and  If  there  were  Indeed 
malfeasance,  we  should  have  beard  the  sound 
of  rolling  heads.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred. 

By  the  end  of  June,  10  days  after  the  news 
of  the  Watergate  bugging  burst  upon  Wash- 
ington, It  was  clear  to  every  schoolboy  that 
this  was  no  "caper."  The  astounding,  dis- 
maying truth  began  to  emerge  that  men  in 
high  places  had  known,  or  should  have 
known,  of  this  squalid,  disgraceful  and  In- 
excusable alTalr.  Yet  that  truth  emerged  In 
bits  and  pieces,  not  with  the  eager  help  of 
an  outraged  President,  but  against  a  wall 
of  hostility.  Indifference  and  resistance. 

Recent  revelations  of  the  "Vesco  deal"  are 
for  me  the  last  straw.  It  is  Incredible,  simply 
Incredible,  that  the  President's  advisers  could 
have  accepted  one  penny,  or  made  one  tele- 
phone call,  or  opened  one  door,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  man  In  serious  trouble  with  the 
SEC.  The  first  breath  of  this  (200,000  cam- 
paign contribution  must  have  reeked  of  Im- 
propriety. But  the  blind  monkeys  on  whom 
the  President  relied  could  see  no  evil  and 
bear  no  evil,  and  plainly  they  could  smell  no 
evil  either. 

It  ii  late,  but  not  too  late,  for  Nixon  to 
exert  his  personal  leadership  In  clearing  the 
air.  If  be  falls  to  grasp  the  seriousness  of 
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the  situation,  and  to  respond 
he  will  yet  forfeit  much  of 
has  fought  so  long  to  earn. 


<  ffectlvely  to  It, 
;he  respect  be 


STRONGER  ANTICRIME  MEASURES 
SPONSORED  BY  COlfGRESSMAN 
JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DI 4GELL 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  April  3. 


REPRES  ENTATIVES 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  ipeaker,  the 
United  States  must  enact  and  enforce 
stronger  anticrime  laws  an^  I  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  t)  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  murder  or  assault  a 
fireman  or  law  enforcement  ofiBcer  en- 
gaged in  official  duties  of  ifotecting  law 
and  order. 

I  feel  there  are  few  issies  that  con- 
cern our  residents  as  muqh  as  acts  of 
crime  and  violence. 

I  want  to  see  a  law  on  tie 
states  whoever  murders  a 
ment  ofBcer  qr  fireman 
performance  of  his  duties 
death.  That  is  exactly  wh^t 
quires. 

The  legislation  further  l-equires  that 
"whoever  assaults  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  fireman  would  h;  imprisoned 
for  up  to  10  years,  or  fine^  as  much  as 
$10,000,  or  both." 

The  Federal  penalties  xAider  my  bill 
would  also  pertain  to  any  i  erson  travel- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  or  using  any 
facility  of  interstate  comme  rce  who  com- 
mits such  a  crime  against  fa  law  officer 
or  fireman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  whjit 
House  and  the  FBI  report 
cline  of  3  percent  in  1972 
rate  affecting  burglary,  larceny, 
theft;  according  to  the 
annoimcement  March  29, 
a  tougher  system  of  sentenc^g 
criminals  in  the  United 
to  stop  acts  of  outrageous 
increased  in  1972. 

The  FBI  statistics  show 
rape,  robbery,  and  assault 
1  percent  for  the  past  year 
ministration  touts  that  as 
lower  rate  for  crimes  of 
any  in  the  past,  it 
crease  and  our  citizens 
with  fear  of  criminal  activities 

The  police  and  the  court ; 
tell  the  criminal  that  we 
and  enforce  the  laws  on 
the  Government  provides 
the  Congress  provides  the 
crime. 

I  also  have  sponsored 
stiffen  the  penalty  against 
who  use  a  firearm  to  comn^t 

This  second  anticrime 
troduced  January  30.  It 
and  it  would  strengthen  the 
visions  of  the  Gim  Control 
would  require  sentencing 
who  is  convicted  of  a  feltiiy, 
used  a  gun  in  the  comm  sslon 
crime,  to  a  term  of  imprisoi  ment 
less  than  1  year  or  more  thin 
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Additionally.  In  the  case  of 
convictions  of  the  same 
crime  involving  the  use  of 

that  person  would  be  

longer  term  of  not  less  than 
suspended  sentence,  no  par($e 
term  of  sentence  could  not 
rentl7  wth  the  term  of  impris|3nment 
posed  for  the  commission  of  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early 
swift  enactment  of  these 
measures,  and  include  the 
two  bills  at  this  point  in 
SIGNAL  Record. 

H.R.  6505 

A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal 
or  assault  a  fireman  or  law 
ficer  engaged  In  the 
cial  duties  by  any  pereon 
terstate   commerce   or   using 
of  Interstate  commerce  for 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  _, 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assemblec 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  5 
ing  new  section : 
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"(a)  Whoever  murders  a  law 
officer  or  fireman  engaged  In  the  [performance 
of  official  duties  shall  suffer  defth 

"(b)   Whoever  assaults  a  law 
officer  or  fireman  engaged  In 
ance  of  official  duties  shall  b« 
for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

"(c)    This  section  shall  not 
to  evidence  an   Intent  on  the 
Congress    to    prevent    the    exercise 
State  of  Jurisdiction  over  any 
respect  to  which  such  State  woijld 
jurisdiction    If    this    section 
enacted  by  the  Congress, 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  seclion 

"(1)  The  term  'fireman'  mea4s 
ber  of   a   fire   department   of 
political  subdivision  of  a  State 
imteer  fire  department  organized 
Istered  under  the  laws  of  any 
leal  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(2)    The  term   'law  enforce^nent 
means  any  officer  or  employee 
States,  any  State,  or  any  pollt  cal 
son  of  a  State  responsible  for 
ment  of  any  of  the  criminal 
United  States,  a  State,  or  any 
division   of   a   State,   or  the 
conduct  of  any  trial  or  appeal 
under,  or  the  enforcement  of 
or  decree  Imposed  therefrom. 

"(3)  The  term  'assault'  mean: 
which  Is  punishable  under  th« 
State   where    the   assault 
prifionment  for  one  or  more 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Cod^  i 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  Item: 


occu]  red 
yei  irs.' 


•1116.  Murder  or  assault;   law 
officers  and  firemen." 


H.R.  3257 
bill  to  strengthen  the  penally 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  oi 


end 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitet ', 
America  in  Congress  osseTnbled, 
section  (c)  of  section  924  of  title 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 

"(a)  Whoever — 

"(1)  usee  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  toe  prosecuted  In  a  pourt  erf  the 
United  States,  or 
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"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  coQunission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  conunission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  and,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence 
nor  shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  run  concurrently  with 
£iny  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 


OPPOSITION    TO    INTEREST    RATE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  204 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEsa 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  regretfully 
I  must  annoimce  to  the  House  that  I  am 
disassociating  myself  from  H.R.  6168  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  and  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  March  27,  1973.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  measure  with  serious  res- 
ervations about  section  204  as  it  pertains 
tc  interest  rates.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
section  would  be  amended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  a  favorable  economic  impact 
from  the  bill.  Since  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  I  can  no  longer  support 
the  bill. 

I  am  providing  for  the  Record  my 
testimony  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  which  I  explain  my 
opposition  to  the  interest  rate  provisions 
of  section  204. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  by  Richard  T.  HAintA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  thank  the  Chairman  for  allowing  me  to 
appear  before  my  colleagues  in  the  role  of 
witness.  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  subject 
mr tter  of  my  remarks  will  Justify  your  cour- 
tesy and  attention. 

I  am  keenly  concerned  over  the  proposal 
to  freeze  Interest  rates  as  set  forth  In  the 
bill  before  us.  As  a  co-author,  it  Is  one  of 
two  aspects  for  which  I  entertain  strong 
reservations.  I  will  attempt  to  outline  as 
clearly  as  I  am  able  the  magnitude  of  my 
concern. 

First,  I  am  greatly  distressed  with  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  interest  rates 
under  Phase  I,  n  and  in,  and  the  results 
this  approach  produced.  The  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  efforts  used  to  suppress  the  "prime 
rate'  is  so  evident  as  to  make  the  need  of 
an  alternative  compulsive.  One  course  defi- 
nitely more  dlsasterous  would  be  a  freeze, 
which  would  set  these  past  mistakes  In 
cement.  Let  me  be  specific. 

The  "prime  rate  "  is  the  interest  return 
banks  require  from  their  biggest  and  best 
borrowers.  These  are  the  giants  of  the  cor- 
porate world,  companies  like  I.B.M..  CM., 
I.T.T.,  etc.,  etc.  All  have  substantial  lines  of 
credit  In  as  many  as  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the 
large  and  medium  size  banks  of  the  eoimtry. 
By  artlfically  depressing  the  rate  charged 
these  customers  to  a  figure  below  the  actual 
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market  price  for  money  In  other  capital  cen- 
ters, we  guarantee  the  maximum  use  of  all 
their  credit  lines.  Since  bank  loans  will  be  the 
cheapest  source  in  the  total  capital  game, 
these  large  corporations  sop  up  much  of  the 
available  lendable  funds,  and  bunrp  down  the 
borrowing  bench — 

(A)  The  smaU  businessman 

(B)  The  consumer,  and 

(C)  The  home  buyer. 

The  availability  of  capital  to  these  three 
is  substantially  diminished  and.  Ironically, 
these  are  the  very  people  we  as  public 
servants  hope  to  help. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  big  borrower 
has  ready  access  to  every  other  source  of 
capital  In  the  diverse  money  markets;  to 
wit — the  commercial  paper  market;  the  cor- 
porate bond  market;  the  stock  market,  and 
the  Euro-dollar  market.  How  can  our  legisla- 
tion control  the  Interest  paid  In  these  mar- 
kets? I  speak  here  of  Interest  In  the  broad 
context  of  being  the  cost  of  the  use  of  money, 
for  the  "discount"  pays  the  cost  In  the  com- 
mercial market;  the  coupon  clipping  pays  the 
cost  In  the  corporate  bond  market;  the  divi- 
dend pays  the  cost  in  the  stock  market;  and 
the  Interest  plus  arbitrage  pays  for  the  Euro- 
dollar market.  Each  of  these  competes  against 
the  other  and  aU  with  the  banks — "for  tlie 
big  borrower."  The  little  man  has  no  such 
alternatives.  Why,  then,  should  we  set  in  leg- 
islation a  guaranteed  advantage  for  the  large 
capital  seeker? 

Reflect  on  the  already  existing  advantages 
that  protect  preference  for  the  large  bor- 
rower— 

(1)  Large  corporations  can  provide  good 
size  "compensating  balances,"  which  lever- 
age bank  earnings. 

(2)  These  corporations  or  large  borrowers 
can  provide  attractive  certificate  of  deposits 
for  the  lending  bank. 

(3)  Larger  loans  are  less  costly  per  loan, 
thus  assure  better  profitability. 

(4)  I  hestiate  to  add — a  newly  discovered 
advantage  for  the  largest  of  borrowers.  That 
Is,  the  U.S.  Government  as  residual  guaran- 
tor— examples  are  the  Penn  Central  case  and 
the  Lockheed  case. 

With  all  this  going  for  them  why  should 
we  freeze  an  Interest  rate  structure  which 
has  disporportlonately  benefited  the  strong- 
est businesses,  and  has  assisted  all  too  little 
the  three  segments  of  the  country  which 
need  our  help— i.e.,  the  small  businessman, 
the  consumer,  and  the  home  buyer. 

Is  there  an  altertiatlve? 

The  Chalrmaitf  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Dr.  BuMft,  coyly  suggested  last  week  a 
two  tier  In^rest  system.  Spelling  out  what 
this  woiUdr  require — a  thing  Dr.  Burns  has 
been  caylously  avoiding — 

I  .subjftlt  the  following : 

Oneytet  the  Federal  Reserve  get  out  from 
undeytheir  detailed  concern  for  prime  rates, 
and  Concentrate  Instead  upon  encouraging 
capiiil  for  the  elements  of  our  economy  that 
have  1  little  or  no  alternative  for  credit  bor- 
rowing than  the  banks  and  savings  and  loans. 
'o:  Provide  incentives  to  roll  back  loans 
to  this  class  of  borrower,  because  the  big 
boys  can  take  care  of  themselves.  They  will 
play  off  their  alternatives,  one  against  the 
others,  and  get  the  best  market. 

Tliree:  One  incentive  Is  to  gear  the  borrow- 
ing window  at  the  Fed  to  the  paper  gen- 
erated from  Just  these  kinds  of  loans. 

Pour:  Consider  requirements  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  bank  loans  to  Include  a  mini- 
mum portfolio  of  these  borrowings.  Setting 
favorable  discount  rates  to  assure  a  reason- 
able return  to  the  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  speciAlist*  should  be 
able  to  suggest  other  speciflcs  to  make  this 
program  feasible,  and  acceptable.  Our  basic 
chaUenge  Is,  I  believe,  to  get  the  public  to 
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understand  that  the  prime  rate  holds  no 
magic  for  the  bulk  or  our  citizens.  Our  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  newspapers  and  economists 
have  been  "brainwashed"  with  the  phrase 
"prime  rate."  Tljifre  Is  a  pervasive  and  mis- 
leading folk  wisdom  to  the  effect  that  If 
you  know  a  things  name,  It  follows  It  is 
understood  and  friendly.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

This  Committee  should  not  rest  until 
It  has  exhausted  every  alternative  to  both 
unacceptable  propositions — A)  the  status 
quo  and  B)   a  freezing  of  this  status  quo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  niay  I  make  this  final  ob- 
servation. Much  of  what  has  been  told  us 
by  a  variety  of  witnesses  comes  down  in 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  Professor 
Bassle,  who  told  us  on  Tuesday: 

"I  believe  effective  stabilization  measures 
will  be  increasingly  necessary  over  the  in- 
definite future  on  an  across  the  board  basis 
...  I  do  not  favor  a  simple  one  year  ex- 
tension, because  I  feel  that  would  be  en- 
tirely Inadequate." 

This  Imperative  fact  Is  equally  painful  to 
the  strong  conservative  and  the  enthusiastic 
liberal,  but  for  separate  and  disparate  rea- 
sons. To  the  conservative.  It  commands  a 
departure  from  beliefs  he  thought  were  ab- 
solute and  he  knew  were  comforting.  To  the 
liberal,  it  dictates  a  departure  from  the 
thrilling  rhetoric  and  heady  freedom  of  an 
abetract  concept. 

For  everyone  and  especially  for  this  Com- 
mittee It  commands  our  grappling  with  the 
realities  of  an  economy  which  has  evolved 
in  spite  of  our  beliefs  and  outside  the  com- 
forting confinements  of  out-moded  phrases 
and  Ineffective  programs.  I  warn  my  col- 
leagues, to  kennel  a  frisky  dog  Is  one  kind 
of  challenge,  to  kennel  a  canny  fox  Is  quite 
another.  In  a  manner  of  6i>eaking,  we  are 
setting  out  with  a  very  poor  appreciation 
of  Just  what  kind  of  critter  we  are  seeking 
to  corral  by  this  legislation.  My  hope  is 
that  we  will  take  some  of  our  time  to  cul- 
tivate this  much  needed  appreciation.  I  hope 
you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  the  matter  of 
Interest  rates  Is  far  more  complex  than  our 
simplistic  Journalistic  advisors  have  thus 
far  demonstrated  for  our  beneSt  and  edi- 
fication. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS  ADDRESSES 
THE  ANNUAL  STATE  FRATERNAL 
ORDER  OF  POLICE  CONFERENCE 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  3,  1973 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
my  distinguished  colle.igue  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  Bill  Nichols,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  State  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Police  Conference  in  Montgomerv 
Ala. 

In  his  remarks,  Congressman  Nichols 
discussed  the  various  problem  facing  law 
enforcement  officers  today  and  legisla- 
tion pending  before  this  Congress  to  al- 
leviate some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  the  police  offi- 
cer is  becoming  more  difficult  every  day; 
the  job  is  more  dangerous  and  it  is  more 
demanding.  Congressman  Nichols  points 
these  facts  out  in  his  speech  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
study  by  my  colleagues: 
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Fratcrnal  Order  of  Police  Conference 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  remarks. 
It  la  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at  the 
annual  conference  of  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  civilization  society 
has  found  it  necessary  to  designate  certain 
Individuals  to  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  laws  of  that  society  and  protecting  hu- 
man life  and  property.  In  ancient  Rome, 
that  responsibility  rested  with  the  centurion 
who  was  faced  with  the  task  of  making  it 
possible  for  civilization  to  survive  against 
the  onslaught  of  lawlessness. 

Today,  you  gentlemen  are  the  new  cen- 
turions. You  are  the  only  buffer  that  stands 
between  those  forces  of  evil,  crime  and  ter- 
ror and  our  society.  If  left  unchecked,  these 
forces  would  bring  our  civilization  to  its 
k%ees.  Whereas  the  Roman  centurion  had  to 
have  some  qualities  of  leadership,  his  effec- 
tiveness was  often  Judged  by  his  size  and 
physical  ability.  The  new  centurion,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  different.  While  size  is  an 
asset,  today's  law  enforcement  officer  must 
be  intelligent  as  well.  He  must  be  a  psychol- 
ogist, a  lawyer,  a  preacher,  a  doctor,  and  a 
sociologist.  He  must  be  able  to  make  a  deci- 
sion in  a  split  second,  remembering  all  the 
time  that  he  might  be  violating  someone's 
constitutional  rights — he  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  split  second  decision  might 
mean  life  or  death — lie  must  hold  his  per- 
sonal emotions  in  check  when  he  arrests  a 
suspected  cop  killer,  a  child  molester  or  some 
other  thug  who  has  committed  a  particularly 
horrible  crime. 

Today's  law  enforcement  officer  is  a  pro- 
fessional. Our  society  no  longer  gives  a  man 
a  g\m  and  a  badge  and  says,  "go  enforce  the 
law".  Our  state  has  now  started  an  excellent 
educational  program  which  will  Insure  that 
all  law  enforcement  officers  are  qualified  and 
are  professionals. 

Our  new  policy  In  Alabama  requires  240 
hours  in  one  of  the  four  law  enforcement 
academies  set  up  in  Alabama  for  all  new 
police  officers  and  those  who  have  been  In 
law  enforcement  for  less  than  three  years. 
This,  plus  on  the  Job  training  these  new  of- 
ficers receive  while  working  with  veteran  of- 
ficers such  as  yourself,  will  prove  Invaluable 
to  them  and  to  the  society  they  protect.  The 
law  enforcement  school  at  Jacksonville  State 
University,  Auburn  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  South  Alabama,  Troy  State 
and  U-A-B  are  working  well  and  many  offi- 
cers are  now  working  toward  a  college  de- 
gree m  the  field.  These  officers  should  be 
commended  for  attending  school  during  their 
off-hours  to  make  better  officers.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  recent  graduate  of 
Jax  State  is  now  the  police  chief  in  Roanoke: 
It  is  believed  that  chief  Billy  White,  age  24, 
may  be  the  youngest  police  chief  in  Alabama. 

To  further  encourage  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  Improve  themselves  through 
higher  education,  I  have  co-sponsored  legis- 
lation with  Congressman  Bill  Chappell  of 
Florida  which  would  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
In  essence,  our  proposed  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  compensate  officers  for  courses 
taken  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
law  enforcement.  Since  we  in  Alabama  have 
six  institutions  of  higher  learning  offering 
degrees  in  law  enforcement.  I  believe  this 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  our  State.  This 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

All  the  formal  schooling  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, is  useless  without  practical  experience 
and  this  is  where  you  members  of  the  F-O-P 
come  In.  Most  of  you  have  been  In  law  en- 
forcement for  at  least  several  years  now  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  how  much  It  has 
changed  since  you  first  joined  the  force.  So 
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The  rains  come   down,   the 
Another  "cop"  is  buried  today 
His  young  wife  mourns,  her 
A  final  tribute  to  show  we  ct 
He  died  with  honor,  he  met 
This  man  In  blue,  the  Natior 
We  ask  ourselves,  "why  musi 
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While  this  poem  was  written 
Officer  Gonzales,  It  stands  as 
all   112,  Including  the  three 
bama,  who  died  In  the  line 
1972. 

I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  families  of  those  112  men 
lives  while  protecting  soclet ' 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  these 
have  adequate  Insurance  to 
the  needs  of  their  families, 
sure  that  the  survivors  of  police 
in   the  line  of  duty  do  not 
hardships  in  the  future,  I 
H.R.  874,  the  public  safety 
act.  This  bill  would  provide 
family  of  police  officers  and 
the  line  of  duty.  This 
to  a  bill  I  introduced,  while  in 
ate.  This  legislation,  which 
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While    this   legislation    m 
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this    legislation    affects    all 
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campaign  to  members  of  the 
mlttee,  where  this  proposal 
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forcement  officers.  In   1971, 
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than  any  other  group  of  men  In  our  Nation. 
But  I  am  happy  to  see  the  situation  chang- 
ing. You  are  returning  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  respect.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  change — fear  by  the  law  abid- 
ing citizens  for  bis  personal  safety — a  tiring 
by  these  citizens  of  the  lawlessness  which 
continues  In  our  country — and,  of  course, 
the  112  colleagues  of  yours  who  laid  down 
their  life  during  1972  to  protect  society. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  honor  to  your 
wives.  The  life  of  a  police  officer's  wife  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  uncertainty — there  is  always  the  over- 
cooked dinners — the  holidays  when  your  hus- 
band Is  working. 

I  often  wonder  why  a  man  wants  to  be  a 
police  officer.  The  pay  is  not  good,  the  hours 
are  often  long  and  the  work  is  dangerous. 
I  am  sure  your  reasons  are  much  more  com- 
plex but  I  think  it  can  be  summed  up 
easily — it's  a  desire  to  help  your  fellow  man 
in  a  Job  that  has  to  be  done.  I  thank  you 
for  making  police  work  your  profession.  So- 
ciety owes  you  a  debt — a  debt  that  cannot 
be  repaid.  But  hopefully,  during  the  93rd 
Congress  we  will  be  taking  stqps  to  begin  re- 
paying this  debt.  I  hope  this  session  of  Con- 
gerss  will  pass  this  legislation  which  Is  badly 
needed  and  which  will  make  your  Job  Just  a 
little  easier. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  today  and  I  want  to  issue  each  of  you 
a  personal  invitation  to  stop  by  my  office 
when  you  are  in  Washington.  We  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  and  repaying  th©  kind 
hospitality  you  have  shown  to  me  today. 


THE  PICnON  OF  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  3.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febru- 
ary 1973  issue  of  Washington  Monthly 
has  published  an  article  by  William  and 
Elizabeth  Paddock  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  the  Members  of  Congress  since 
they  will  be  called  upon  in  the  weeks 
ahecMl  to  vote  on  still  another  edition  of 
the  annual  multibillion-dollar  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  article  is  adapted  from  the  Pad- 
dock's book,  "We  Don't  Know  How,"  soon 
to  be  published  by  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity Press.  It  describes  the  waste  and 
utter  futility  of  certain  projects  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs  through  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  squandered 
since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  let  the  Paddocks,  through  Wash- 
ington Monthly,  tell  you  of  their  experi- 
ence in  Central  America  in  the  follow- 
ing article: 

The  Ctn,TTjRE  of  BtmEAucRACT :  So  Hard  To 

Remember.  So  Easy  To  Forget 

(By  William  and  Elizalseth  Paddock) 
In  the  1940s  the  American  people  began  a 
long  Journey  that  was  to  take  them  to  the 
hungry  nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  It  became  an  emotional  crusade  in- 
volving the  government,  national  founda- 
tions, church  groups,  universities,  and  scien- 
tists. Other  "developed"  countries  one  by  one 
Joined  us  in  this  crusade.  The  United  Nations 
took  up  the  cause,  declaring  the  1960s  to  be 
the  "Decade  of  Development."  The  total  cost 
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to  the  American  people  to  the  beginning  of 
1971  was  100  blUlon  tax  dollars  pliu  the 
money  and  energies  of  the  many  nongov- 
ernment  organizations. 

This  enormous  expenditure  has  been  Justi- 
fied for  many  reasons,  but  the  dominating 
motive  has  been  the  conviction  that  we 
"cannot  live  as  an  Island  of  affluence  in  a  sea 
of  poverty,"  that  if  the  world  is  to  have  peace 
it  must  be  stable,  and  for  the  poor  nations 
to  achieve  stability  they  must  be  "developed." 

In  the  last  few  years  enthusiasm  for  the 
crusade  has  flagged  as  the  development  of 
the  poor  nations  seems,  somehow,  always  to 
recede,  no  matter  how  much  money  Is  spent, 
no  matter  how  many  new  ideas  are  put  into 
operation.  In  fact,  by  now,  the  only  people 
who  remain  enthusiastic  seem  to  be  those  of 
the  receiving  countries  (provided  they  get  to 
spend  the  money,  themselves,  without 
strings),  and  the  staffs  of  the  massive  (and 
firmly  entrenched)  development  bureaucra- 
cies Inside  and  outside  the  government.  As 
for  the  stability  of  the  world,  seldom  has  it 
seemed  more  elusive.  Fighting  for  it  with  the 
sword  of  development  has  come  to  seem 
rather  futile  and  out  of  date. 

The  authors,  firm  believers  in  the  doctrines 
of  development  and  long  involved  In  the 
struggle,  believed  now  was  the  right  time 
for  a  report  about  foreign  aid  which  would 
be  not  only  optimistic  but  useful  as  a  guide 
showing  how  a  variety  of  development  proj- 
ects had  Indeed  succeeded.  We  were  think- 
ing of  more  than  a  glorification  of  all  those 
thousands  of  people  who  have  given  up  the 
amenities  of  their  homes  and  gone  out  to 
strike  development  sparks  in  the  suffering 
areas  of  the  world's  hungry  nations.  We 
wanted  to  give  an  account  of  a  dozen  or 
more  effective  development  programs  In  the 
hope  that  the  lessons  learned  from  them 
could  be  applied  elsewhere. 

With  nothing  more  definite  than  this  In 
mind  we  set  out  to  find  the  most  promising 
region  (not  a  single  country)  In  the  world 
to  study.  We  began  by  talking  to  government 
officials,  businessmen,  diplomats,  foundation 
officers,  directors  of  International  agencies, 
missionary  groups,  and  the  like.  We  asked. 
"What  area  in  the  whole  world  of  develop- 
ment can  we  visit  in  order  to  see  the  most 
optimistic  case  for  foreign  assistance,  an  opti- 
mistic case  based  on  valid  accomplishments 
already  achieved,  not  on  blueprints  or  further 
hopes?" 

"The  almost  universal  consensus,  at  the  end 
of  1967,  was  that  we  should  go  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  This  was  the  area  with 
the  most  promising  growth  statistics,  the  ex- 
perts said,  and  the  cause  for  this  was  largely 
aid  from  a  number  of  different  development 
organizations. 

We  asked  key  officials  with  both  private 
and  government  development  organizations 
to  recommend  their  most  effective  programs 
In  Mexico  and  Central  America.  We  asked 
that  they  name  programs  that  were  at  least 
three  years  old  so  we  could  see  progress  al- 
ready accomplished,  rather  than  progress 
hoped  for.  We  wanted  to  visit  and  examine 
those  specific  programs  which  the  adminis- 
trators of  development  organizations  them- 
selves assured  us  were  especially  effective.  It 
was  important  that  the  praise  for  the  projects 
come  from  the  men  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  them,  rather  than  from 
the  press  or  the  pe<^le  carrying  out  the 
work  In  the  field. 

We  organized  a  list  of  "effective  develop- 
ment projects"  and '  traveled  some  25,000 
miles  to  Inspect  them.  We  not  only  held 
more  than  200  prearranged  interviews  but 
talked  with  everybody  in  sight — government 
officials,  scientists,  merchants,  peasants, 
laborers,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  Upon  arrival 
at  a  project,  our  usual  procedure  was  to  be 
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briefed  by  the  officials  in  charge,  who  then 
would  arrange  our  tour  and  go  with  us  (m: 
send  an  aide  to  answer  our  questions  In  the 
field.  Whenever  possible,  we  returned  alone 
to  the  project,  so  we  could  study  it  without 
official  guidance.  We  wanted  oiu-  study  to  be 
a  genuinely  independent  audit. 

The  oddest  thing  came  out  of  this  re- 
search. 

When  we  examined  these  projects  In  the 
field,  we  found  they  were  not  at  all  as  de- 
scribed by  the  high  officials  back  home  (Peace 
Corps,  AID.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  rest).  The  projects  were  not 
necessarily  Ineffective;  they  were  Just  dif- 
ferent, sometimes  unrecognizably  so. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
officials  who  gave  the  recommendations,  but 
certainly  we  now  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  fed  back  to  them  from  the 
field.  Always  it  is  biased  In  favor  of  their 
programs.  Always  the  reports  are  favorable. 
Journalists  somehow  never  seem  to  write 
critical  records  of  specific  projects;  perhaps 
it  is  because  their  studies  are  so  often  made 
on  grants  from  the  organizations  being 
studied — or  else  they  are  hoping  for  grants 
for  future  studies.  For  the  record,  we  fi- 
nanced this  research  trip  ourselves,  and  thus 
were  beholden  to  no  organization. 

CHOCOLA     treat 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  op- 
erated by  the  Guatemalan  government  is  lo- 
cated at  a  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  called 
Chocola.  This  station  was  once  the  focus  of 
a  major  VS.  effort  to  assist  agriculture 
throughout  this  coastal  area  of  Central 
America,  and  a  lot  of  U.S.  money  went  into 
it. 

I  had  last  visited  Chocola  in  1958  with 
Louis  Franke.  then  head  of  the  U.S.  program 
for  agriculture  In  Guatemala.  He  was  about 
to  be  transferred  to  Argentina  and  was  anx- 
ious to  show  me  what  he  had  accomplished 
before  leaving  Guatemala.  "This  Is  my  major 
contribution."  Franke  said.  He  was  rightly 
proud,  for  its  was  a  beautiful  experiment 
station. 

Unlike  most  foreign  aid  administrators. 
Franke  had  brought  to  bis  Job  a  good  tech- 
nical background  and  a  lively  Interest  In 
tropical  farming.  He  knew  that  Guatemala's 
future  depends  on  agriculture  and  he  was 
able  to  convert  this  knowledge  Into  action 
by  getting  the  United  States  to  put  money 
Into  this  station  at  Chocola  and  another  at 
Barcenas. 

At  Chocola.  a  laboratory  was  built,  fol- 
lowed by  classrooms,  dormitories,  offices,  a 
cafeteria,  and  so  on — all  with  U.S.  funds. 
Guest  houses  were  constructed,  and  the  sta- 
tion soon  became  a  favorite  spot  for  U.S. 
government  personnel  to  visit. 

Chocola  was  designed  to  become  a  major 
agricultural  research  center,  concentrating 
on  the  problems  of  principal  tropical  com- 
mercial crops  like  coffee.  It  was  also  to  be  a 
training  center  offering  short,  practical 
courses  to  farmers  and  agricultural  exten- 
sion agents  from  all  of  Central  America,  so 
they  could  carry  home  with  them  updated 
knowledge  of  improved  farming  practices. 

This  preface  will  help  explain  why  I  was 
so  pleased  when  Covey  Oliver,  assistant  sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  told  me  that  one  of  the 
projects  I  should  visit  was  an  experiment 
station  established  with  AID  support  at  Los 
Brillantes,  located  near  Chocola.  I  was  doubly 
pleased  because  back  In  1956  I  had  had  a 
small  hand  In  selecting  Los  Brillantes,  from 
several  possible  sites,  for  a  substation  to  aug- 
ment the  v/ork.  at  Chocola.  Thus  by  visiting 
Los  Brillantes,  a  project  which  Oliver  Indi- 
cated already  shows  "evidence  of  success  or 
which  [Is I  sufficiently  well  established  so  that 
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a  significant  effect  on  development  can  be 
confidently  predicted,"  I  could  also  stop  by 
and  see  Chocola. 

New,  on  this  revisit  to  Guatemala's  south 
coast,  I  could  see  at  once  a  definite  Increase 
in  cattle  production.  This  seemed  to  jlb« 
with  a  current  policy  in  economic  plan- 
ning— namely,  encouraging  the  developing 
countries  to  diversify  their  agriculture  In 
order  to  alleviate  dependence  on  a  single 
crop — In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  coffee.  The 
planners  say  that  such  dependence  makes  a 
nation  highly  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  International  market  and  most  govern- 
ments have  long  tried  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  more  kinds  of  crops. 

But  how  to  effect  the  diversification?  That 
was  the  specific  task  assigned  to  Los  Bril- 
lautes — a  difficult  one  because  theory  and 
practice  unfortunately  are  at  odds. 

CASHEWS   AND   ORANGES 

Assistant  Secretary  Oliver  had  urged  me  to 
visit  the  experiment  station  at  Los  Brlllantes 
precisely  because  it  was  effectively  solving 
this  difficult,  complex  problem;  that  is,  it 
was  finding  crops  Into  which  Guatemalan 
farmers  could  diversify  and  still  make  money. 
With  half  of  Guatemala's  export  earnings 
coming  from  one  crop,  he  said,  AID  is  keenly 
Interested  In  helping  Guatemala  break  the 
shackles  of  coffee  dependency. 

Oliver  told  me  a  great  deal  of  progress 
had  been  made  at  Los  Brlllantes  through  the 
Introduction  of  rubber  and  citrus  as  new 
crops.  The  station  was  supplying  seedlings 
and  advice  on  how  to  plant  them,  and  AID 
was  providing  the  loans  needed  to  support 
this  diversification.  In  addition,  he  said,  re- 
search was  moving  ahead  on  other  crops, 
such  as  black  pepper,  vanilla,  cashews,  all- 
spice, mangos,  tea  and  achtote. 

At  Los  Brlllantes,  the  first  person  I  met 
was  Raymond  Stadelman,  a  man  whose 
writings  I  have  admired  for  so  long  I  thought 
he  must  be  dead.  His  Maise  Cultivation  in 
northwestern  Guatemala  remains  the  classic 
background  study  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
highland  Indians  of  Guatemala.  Stadelman 
was  now  working  here  on  rubber,  and  AID, 
according  to  Oliver,  was  greatly  pleased  with 
his  progress. 

Earlier,  I  knew.  Los  Brlllantes  had  been 
kept  busy  for  at  least  five  years  supplying 
rubber  seedlings  to  Guatemalan  farmers  who 
had  planted  some  27,000  acres  of  rubber. 
Now,  to  my  amazement,  the  place  seemed 
dead.  The  reason,  Stadelman  explained,  was 
that  Guatemalan  farmers  were  Interested  in 
planting  rubber  only  as  long  as  AID  pro- 
vided money  on  easy  terms  (such  as  a  seven- 
year  grace  period  before  repayment  begins). 

When  the  loan  money  was  used  up  (some 
loans  were  sizable :  one  farmer  received  $884,- 
000)  the  station,  once  a  beehive  of  projects, 
tell  into  the  doldrums.  With  prices  as  low  as 
they  were,  neither  rubber  nor  citrus  was  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  the  farmer  without  the 
easy  loan  money. 

Now  Stadelman  was  working  alone.  Sup- 
port from  AID  to  the  research  station  had 
been  reduced  solely  to  providing  his  salary. 
No  one  could  have  been  less  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  rubber  cultivation  in  Guate- 
mala than  Stadelman  himself.  He  was  even 
less  optimistic  about  the  posslbUlty  of  re- 
ceiving the  additional  support  needed  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  work  or  to  revive 
it.  I  commiserated  with  him  and  left  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  visit  by  Congressman 
Clarence  Long  of  Maryland  and  Nathaniel 
Davis,  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guate- 
mala. They  would  be  arriving  the  next  day 
for  the  same  reason  1  had  come — American 
officialdom  had  told  them  it  considered  this 
to  be  a  good  and  thriving  development 
project. 
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Why  were  the  embassy  an( 
continuing  to  send  such  vlslti 
"successful"  AID  program  at 
Was  it  that  they  had  not  yet 
program  had  dried  up? 

BACK  TO  THE  GRAVEYARD 

From  Los  Brlllantes  I  drove, 
sake,  30  minutes  down  the 
tlon  at  Chocola.  Superficially, 
as  it  had  in  1958,  except  that 
buildings  were  empty. 

A  second  glance  showed  It  t< 
area.  Its  staff  consisted  of  a 
mist,  a  Guatemalan,  Efraln 
who  had   the   equivalent   of 
education  in  agriculture.  Wit: 
only  two  field  hands,  he  was 
ately  to  manage  this  huge  statl 
I  seen  a  harder  working,  more 
more  lost  soul.  Poor  fellow,  in 
nothing  with  which  to  work — ; 
no  help,  and  obviously,  only 
money.  He  was  pvippy-dog  hadpy 
as  if  I  were  the  first  visitor  InJ 
whole  station  Is  presently 
the  Guatemalan  government 
of   $3,500   per   year.   Occasionally, 
able  to  scrounge  a  little  fertlllz^ 
facturers.  And  that  is  his 

And  yet  at  the  time  of  my 
the  one  and  only  coffee 
operation  in  all-of  Guatemala, 
still  relies  on  coffee  to  pay  for 
all  Its  imports.  The  total  effort 
research  to  find  more 
produce   this  crop,  to  combat 
pests,  to  solve  harvest  and 
lems  rested   on   the  shoulderi 
man. 

The    dormitories,    which   U. 
had   bUiUt,  had  last  been  use 
earlier  when  they  housed  elgh ; 
six  days.  The  last  course  prlo 
been  held  nine  years  ago. 

It  is  painful  to  go  on.  The 
Is  today  a   graveyard  where 
bones  of  this  carefully  planned 
program  have  been  left  to 
typewriters,      desks,      furniture 
microscopes  and  pH  meter 
stenciled  with  the  letters  S.C.I.: 
forgotten     alphabet     soup 
the  cooperative  program  that 
a  few  years  as  a  Joint  venture 
cesser,   the   U.S.   Internationa: 
Administration  (ICA),  and  th 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Incredibly,  I  found  there 
tlon,  nor  had  there  been  for 
Chocola  and  Los  Brlllantes  a 
These  two  agricultural  stations 
rated  as  if  by  the  Great  Wall 
reason  for  this,  I  learned, 
had   been  some   Jurisdictional 
tween  the  Guatemalan  Ministry 
ture  and  AID.  The  result: 
with  the  other. 

Chocola   Is  an   illustration 
aspect  of  our  development  wor: 
memory. 

AID   programs    are    constantly 
abandoned,   or   started 
Budgets  are  cut  and  then,  an  a 
Ington  primly  says  it  is  time 
government  to  "take  over, 
ernment,  however,  usually 
money  nor  the  talent  (nor. 
Interest)  to  take  over.  Thus 
program    Joins  the  graveyard. 

New  foreign   aid  directors 
capital,  sweep  the  decks 
anew.  Back  home  a  President 
his  new  foreign  aid  admlnistratt>r 
clean.  No  one  takes  the  time 
preceded?  Did  It  fall?  Did  It 
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cows  AND  BUNNT  RABBT^S 

Wherever  the   United  States 
Ign  aid  program  it  has  a  staff  , 
vises  the  spending  of  its  mone^ 
use,  and  cajoles  the  local  g 
actions  Intended  to  make  the 
The  staff  is  called  a  "mission' 
In  charge  Is  the  "mission 

Deane  Hinton,  U.S.  AID  mlssloi  i 
Guatemala,    was    fresh    from 
War  College  and  recently 
Superior  Honor  Award, 
whom  I  found  to  be  a   likeabl 

highly  regarded  as  an 

Washlngtoii  headquarters. 

Like    AID    mission    directors 
globe,  Hinton  was  filling  an  .. 
within  the  embassy  structure, 
rector   is   generally   the   prlnclpi  il 
counselor  to  the  ambassador, 
was    Hlnton's    first    asslgnmen 
America,  he  had  served  at  sever  il 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  mainli 
leal   affairs  officer.  As  is  true  < 
other  AID  mission  directors,  he  -, 
experience  as  a  technician.  Thus 
surprised   to  learn  that  he  knew 
agriculture  even  though  this  Is 
economic  business  In  Guatemali 
startled  by  the  way  he  expressed 
it  was  refreshingly  honest. 

"I  don't  know  a  cow  from  a 
bit,"  he  told  me.  "I'm  a  political 

I  asked  Hinton  about  how 
forming  in  Guatemala.  The 
could  have  come  from  any  of 
highly-regarded  AID  mission 
I  have  known. 

Paddock:  What  is  the  most 
program  in  Guatemala? 

Hinton:   The  agricultural 
cenas.  We  were  able  to  convinc* 
ter    of    agriculture    that    this 
school  is  important. 

Paddock:  The  director  said  he 
a'  problem  placing  some  of  the  „ 
the  26  new  graduates  in  forestry 
them  has  a  Job  in  sight. 

Hinton:  I  don't  know  about 

Paddock:  I  understand 
the   forestry   school   the  U.  S 
helped  establish  10  years  ago  and 
merge  with  the  agricultural 

Hinton  :  I  don't  know  anything  . 
You  must  remember  that  I  ha^ 
here  15  months.  There  is  a  lot 
programs  I  don't  know. 

Paddock:  Is  any  money  going 
periment  station  at  Barcenas? 

Hinton:  What  experiment  _. 
is  no  experiment  station  there 
any  of  us  would  think  of  one. 
farm  for  the  Barcenas  students 
is  terribly  run  down,  stupidly 
the  United  States  has  never 
funds. 

Paddock:  I  don't  mean  the 
I    mean    the    experiment    statloi 
worked  here  in  the  1950s  this  and 
at   Chocola   formed   a  major   t: 
ment  effort.  .  .  . 

Hinton:  I  know  nothing  . 
stiU  learning.  I  have  my  hands 
keep  track  of  what  Is  going  on 
have  the  time  to  go  through 
records. 

Paddock:     What     U.S.- 
are  Guatemala's  officials  most 
about? 

Hinton  :   None.  There  is  ^ 

in  the  Guatemalan  government 
be  sorry  about  our  leaving  or 
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we  left  tomorrow.  I'm  talking  about  projects. 
Loans  are  another  matter.  Everybody  wants 
lo«ms. 

Paodock:  I'm  interested  to  know  why  you 
chose  the  Los  Brlllantes  coastal  experiment 
station  and  the  nearby  agricultural  school  at 
Barcenas  as  projects  for  the  new  ambassador 
to  see  on  his  first  trip  into  the  country  last 
week,  and  also  why  you  considered  them 
worthy  of  inspection  by  Congressman  Clar- 
ence Long,  who  went  with  him. 

Hinton:  The  trip  was  planned  for  the 
Congressman  and  he  didn't  want  any  brief- 
ings. He  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  country 
and  these  fit  his  two-day  itinerary  nicely. 

Paddock:  What  is  the  most  important 
thing  AID  can  do  in  Guatemala? 

Hinton:  Be  smart  enough  to  operate  as  a 
catalyst  for  change.  We  should  emphasize 
the  training  of  people  and  the  need  for 
changes  In  their  fundamental  attitudes.  In 
addition  to  giving  them  new  technical  skills, 
we  should  expose  them  to  new  ideas. 

Paddock:  How  would  you  do  this? 

Hinton  :  We  are  doing  it  in  a  training  pro- 
gram in  social  sciences  at  the  local  univer- 
sity. 

Paddock:  How  did  you  happen  to  choose 
social  sciences? 

Hinton:  We  had  a  study  made  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  study  showed  this  was  the 
area  of  greatest  need. 

Paddock:  Who  made  the  study? 

Hinton:  Gene  Martin. 

Paddock:  What  is  his  specialty? 

Hinton:  He  is  a  social  scientist. 

This  is  an  old  story.  In  1963  AID  hired  !he 
Center  of  International  Studies  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  agricultural  dilemma  of  the 
world's  hungry  nations.  The  center  assembled 
a  group  of  experts  who  set  about  interview- 
ing agriculturalists  and  scientists  from  such 
other  fields  as  anthropology,  sociology,  and 
psychology.  The  $100,000  study,  published  in 
book  form,  showed  that  each  specialist  finds 
solutions  in  terms  of  his  own  discipline.  If 
you  hire  a  social  scientist  to  study  the  uni- 
versity, you  end  up  with  a  solution  that  In- 
volves social  science. 

I  myself  am  no  different.  Being  a  former 
corn  breeder.  I  lose  few  opportunities  to  em- 
phasize that  corn  is  of  major  importance  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  That  I  know 
this  about  myself  makes  me  wary  of  the 
same  bias  in  others. 

Paddock:  What  do  you  consider  Guate- 
mala's most  serious  problem? 

Hinton  (after  a  discussion  of  some  politi- 
cal dilemmas) :  Agriculture.  And  for  the  first 
time  we  are  going  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
the  Guatemalan  farm  picture. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  through  his  ef- 
forts, a  contract  hsid  been  arranged  with  Iowa 
State  University  to  send  a  team  of  agri- 
culural  economists  to  Guatemala  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Guatemalan  economy. 

Paddock:  Why  are  you  using  Iowa  State 
University? 

Hinton:  Because  it's  a  good  agricultural 
school. 

Paddock:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Iowa 
State-Guatemala  Tropical  Research  Center, 
operated  here  by  Iowa  State  from  1945  zo 
1955?  That  was  the  program  which  brought 
me  to  Guatemala  originally. 

Hinton:  I've  never  heard  of  It. 

Paddock:  That  program  emphasized  agri- 
culture. It  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  which, 
as  you  know,  was  the  predecessor  agency  of 
your  own  AID.  At  one  time  the  annual  VS. 
budget  for  Guatemalan  agricultiure  was 
nearly  $1  million.  That  certainly  represented 
a  major  interest  In  those  days. 

Hinton  :  I've  been  here  too  short  a  time  to 


know  the  details  of  previous  programs.  How- 
ever, I  know  Iowa  State  is  a  good  university 
and  they  have  good  men. 

Of  the  four  authors  of  the  study  for  which 
Hinton  had  contracted  Iowa  State,  only  one 
was  then  In  Guatemala.  He  was  a  young 
graduate  student  named  Eric  Graber,  and  I 
sensed  he  was  doing  most  of  the  field  work 
for  the  study.  Our  conversation  went  like 
this: 

Paddock:  Are  you  familiar  with  an  earlier 
Iowa  State  agricultural  program  in  Gunt*- 
mala? 

Geaber:  I  have  heard  there  was  some  find 
of  program  but  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Paddock:  I  am  interested  In  what  you 
think  has  been  the  most  effective  U.S.  effort 
in  Guatemala. 

Graber:  The  Peace  Corps.  Of  course  I'm 
prejudiced  because  I  was  once  with  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Paddock:  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  effective  AID  program  in  Guatemala? 

Graber:  I  haven't  found  one. 

Paddock:  What  will  your  current  study 
indicate? 

Graber:  We  would  like  to  determine  the 
priorities  for  investment  in  agriculture. 

Paddock:  Do  you  know  what  use  will  be 
made  of  the  report  for  which  you  are  collect- 
ing data? 

Graber  :  I  really  have  no  idea. 

EVEN   IOWA   FORGETS 

In  April,  1969,  Iowa  State  University  pub- 
lished the  report,  a  full  two  Inches  thick, 
titled:  Agricultural  Development  and  Policy 
in  Guatemala.  When  I  read  that  its  purpose 
was  to  review  the  extent  "to  which  the  agri- 
cultural sector  has  changed  since  1950,"  I 
realized  It  covered  part  of  the  1945-55  period 
when  Iowa  State  had  operated  its  own  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  in  Guatemala. 
Writing  Graber,  I  asked  if  his  group  had  con- 
sulted any  of  the  reports  published  during 
the  course  of  that  earlier  program.  He  replied : 
"I  don't  remember  those  specific  reports." 
Thus,  like  AID,  Iowa  State,  too,  has  no 
memory. 

I  wrote  to  Hinton  some  nine  months  after 
the  report  had  been  released,  asking  two 
questions:  How  has  the  report  been  used? 
Which  of  its  recommendations  have  been 
acted  upon?  He  replied  that  the  report  had 
been  circulated  widely  but  had  "encountered 
a  fairly  general  lack  of  Interest." 

Not  surprising!  The  report  begins  with 
these  deadly  naive  and  patronizing  sentences 
about  a  nation  which,  it  would  seem,  no  one 
at  Iowa  State  had  ever  heard  of  before  (in 
fact,  they  might  have  been  written  in  1852 
by  John  L.  Stephens,  the  first  U.S.  envoy  to 
Guatemala) : 

"Guatemala  lies  Just  south  of  the  Yucatan 
peninsula  in  Central  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Mexico,  on  the 
east  by  Belice,  to  the  south  and  east  by 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  Guate- 
mala contains  only  108,889  square  kilometers, 
approximately  the  size  of  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, it  has  a  very  wide  geographical  diversity." 

This  study,  remember,  was  Intended  pri- 
marily for  Guatemalan  officials  and  Ameri- 
cans stationed  there.  I  wonder  how  many 
bothered  to  read  through  this  two-inch 
rehash  of  all  the  appaUlngly  familiar  data 
which  had  been  kicking  around  the  back 
offices  for  years.  Fifty  officials?  Twenty?  Five? 
No  one? 

In  his  letter,  Hinton  commented  that  It 
was  "still  too  early"  to  say  which  of  the  Iowa 
State  recommendations  would  actually  be 
put  into  practice,  but  "I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  .  .  .  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
seems  to  have  accepted  .  .  .  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  idea  of  placing  more  em- 


phasis on  basic  grain  cereals,  particularly 
corn." 

Hlnton's  letter  was  postmarked  Santiago. 
Chile.  He  had  l>een  transferred  there  to  head 
up  another  program  where,  in  the  deeply 
entrenched  tradition  of  AID,  he  doubtless  was 
again  starting  from  scratch. 

When  I  wrote  to  the  new  VS.  mission 
director  in  Guatemala,  bis  assistant  an- 
swered. "I  can  assure  you  that  the  report  has 
had  a  major  impact  .  .  ."  The  result:  another 
U.S.  loan  to  Guatemala,  this  time  for  $23 
million. 

I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  write  to  Hin- 
ton that  the  corn  seed  stock  from  the  old 
Iowa  State  College-Guatemala  Tropical  Re- 
search Center  is  sitting  In  a  storeroom  at  the 
experiment  station  at  Barcenas.  It  was  put  in 
storage  10  years  ago  when  ICA  stopped  fund- 
ing the  program.  A  faithful  Guatemalan 
there  is  keeping  the  seed  collection  in  what 
he  believes  is  good  order.  Just  in  case  some- 
day someone  wants  to  use  It. 

How  could  this  have  happened?  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  from  his 
years  of  experience,  pointed  at  the  answer 
when,  after  a  highly  optimistic  White  House 
briefing  about  Vietnam  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  he  said  President  Johnson  had  been 
"led  down  a  garden  path.  .  .  ."  Actually, 
Acheson  Is  more  exactly  reported  to  have 
said,  "With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about."  He  claimed  that  field 
reports  written  near  the  scene  of  combat  In 
Vietnam  were  rewritten  as  they  passed 
through  each  higher  echelon.  With  each  re- 
writing the  reports  reflected  less  and  less  the 
pessimism  at  the  front  and  more  and  more 
the  optimism  that  prevailed  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  same  reporting  situation  occurs  with 
development  projects  in  the  "third  world." 
and  with  the  same  result.  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
writing  about  South  Asia,  said,  "Optimism, 
and  therefore  approaches  that  make  opti- 
mism seem  more  realistic,  is  itself  a  natural 
urge  for  intellectuals.  .  .  .  All  (economic) 
planning  .  .  .  tends  to  err  on  the  side  of  opti- 
mism. .  .  ."  This  can  similarly  be  found  In 
Latin  America  and,  I  am  sure,  in  Africa  as 
well.  (In  virtually  every  interview  for  this 
book  which  Involved  an  unfavorable  view 
of  a  development  project,  I  was  told.  "Don't 
quote  me."  But  no  one  ever  said  that  when 
their  remarks  were  favorable.  Thus  the  syn- 
drome feeds  upon  itself.) 

The  most  easily  understood  examples  of 
this  are  the  numerous  congressional  fact- 
finding missions  where  congressmen  travel 
abroad  to  evaluate  foreign  aid  projects.  Tlie 
congressman  arrives  at  the  foreign  capital; 
he  is  met  by  the  ambassador  and  the  AID 
mission  director.  Off  they  all  go  to  see  the 
mission's  best  project,  and  at  its  best  ap- 
pearance. You  remember,  like  Sunday  dinner 
for  the  preacher  or  parents'  day  at  school. 
Who  shows  the  failures?  Who  would  be  so 
naive  as  to  suggest  showing  them?  Who  even 
wants  to  see  them? 


WELFARE:    EVERYBODY'S 
WHIPPING   BOY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
welfare  "mess"  has  been  a  major  politi- 
cal issue  for  the  past  several  years,  but 
there  has  been  more  rumor  than  fact  in 
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the  public  debate.  Our  welfare  system 
definitely  needs  reform  and  needs  it  bad- 
ly. At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
millions  of  poor  people  in  this  country 
and  we  cannot  simply  terminate  all  wel- 
fare payments.  What  we  need  Instead  is  a 
rational  debate  based  upon  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation — and  this  is  exactly  what 
we  have  not  been  hearing  from  poli- 
ticians and  public  officials. 

The  AFLr-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Education  has  recently  performed  a  great 
public  service  by  publishing  the  real  facts 
about  welfare,  and  Parade  magaine  on 
April  1.  1973,  sumniarized  these  facts. 
People  wind  up  on  welfare,  because  they 
are  poor — not  because  they  are  chiselers. 
Most  poor  people  are  not  even  on  welfare. 
More  than  half  of  the  people  on  welfare 
are  young  children.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  the  welfare  recipients  are  able-bodied 
males. 

No  one  is  getting  rich  on  welfai-e. 
Cheating  and  fraud  are  minimal.  Welfare 
mothers  are  not  churning  out  illegitimate 
children.  Almost  half  of  the  people  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments  are  white.  And 
there  is  no  evidence  that  welfare  is  neces- 
sarily habit-formmg. 

It  is  facts  like  these,  and  the  docu- 
mentation behind  them,  that  should  be 
heard  In  public  debate.  COPE  deserves 
our  commendation  for  its  candor  and  its 
report  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Member. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  Insert  both 
the  AFLr-CIO  study  and  the  Parade  mag- 
azine summary  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Weuare:  Everybody's  Whipping  Boy 
(Welfare  .  .  .  its  as  unloved  as  athlete's 
foot.  OflBce-hoWers  know  they're  guaranteed 
prime  press  space  by  attacking  It.  Conserva- 
tive groups  and  leaders  make  careers  In- 
veighing against  It.  In  a  government  admin- 
istering thousands  of  programs,  welfare  is 
probably  the  least  popular  and  most  mis- 
understood. It's  everybody's  whlpplng-boy. 

(The  Greeks  created  no  more  myths  about 
their  gods  than  we  have  about  welfare.  Time 
and  again  we  are  told  of  the  welfare  client 
who  arrives  in  a  fancy  car  to  pick  up  the 
check  that  comes  from  taxpayers'  money. 
and  goes  home  to  his  color  television  and 
vintage  champagne.  He  Is  strong,  able-bodied 
and  employable,  we  are  told  .  .  .  but  he  Just 
doesn't  want  to  work.  He's  a  loafer.) 

If  the  welfare  client  is  female,  we  are 
dra«-n  a  horror  picture  of  repeated  llleeUi- 
Riate  births  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increas- 
ing her  welfare  benefits.  She's  a  loafer,  too. 

We  are  advised  that  welfare  provides  such 
opulent  living  its  clients  would  be  crazy  to 
give  it  all  up  and  go  to  work.  We  hear  re- 
peatedly that  welfare  clients  are  cheats  and 
welfare  programs  are  rampant  with  fraud. 

We  even  are  asked  to  believe  that  hordes 
of  poor  people  scrutinize  statistics  that  come 
out  of  federal  and  state  agencies,  locate 
states  and  communities  where  the  highest 
welfare  benefits  are  paid,  and  choose  their 
spots  accordingly. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  majority  of  wel- 
fare recipients  are  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  a  great  many 
Americans  toward  welfare  was  reflected  in 
a  campaign  statement  by  President  Nixon: 
"We  are  faced  with  the  choice  between  the 
'work  ethic"  that  built  this  nation's  charac- 
ter, and  the  new  "welfare  ethic'  that  could 
caus«  that  American  char«ct«r  to  weaken." 
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Tlie  statement  seems  to 
force  most  of  the  myths  about 

As  the  new  Congress  swings 
and  may  confront  again,  as  it 
the  welfare  issue,  it's  a  good 
more  closely  at   the  facts,   no 
Following  are  10  key  facts  abojt 

Pact   No.    1— People   wind   u 
not  because  they  are  cheats,  1 
lingerers,   but  because  they  ai 
are  not  Just  poor  in  money, 
thing.    They've    had    poor    i 
health  care,  poor  chances  at 
menl,    and    poor    prospects    1 
better. 

Fact  No.   2— But   even   most 
are  not  on  welfare.  Some  15 
leans  receive  some  form  of 
There   are   more    than    25    mil 
below  the  poverty  level  of  $4, 
a  family  of  four.  Another  30- 
Just  barely  above  it.  And  $4 
everyone    knows,    does    not 
gance. 

Fact   No.   3— Of   the   15   mui 
welfare,    about    eight    million 
under  16  years  of  age.  Anyone  fo 
for  children  more  than  half  a 
child  labor  laws  were  enacted? 
Fact  No.  4— Less  than  one 
150,000 — of  welfare  recipients  „ 
employable  maleg.  Many  of  thes 
late-middle  years.  Most  are  un 
are  required  by  law  to  sijn  up 
work   training.   A   government 
more  than  80  percent  want  to 
than  draw  welfare,  and  among 
in  this  group  one  in  three  is 
training. 

Fact  No.  5— Apart  from  > 
relative  handful  of  potential  . 
welfare    are    more    than    two 
more  than  one  million  totally 
nently  disabled  or  blind,  three 
ers.   All   of   these   are   In 
supported  50-50  by  state  and 
Another  group  of  less  than 
aided  by  state  and  local  non- 
ported  programs.  These  are 
childless  couples,  most  of  w 
time  but  are  paid  less  than  they 
welfare.  These  are  the  working 
Pact  No.  6 — No  one  is  getting 
fare.  It  allows,  at  best,  bare 

no  state  does  the  average   

bring  a  family  up  to  poverty  lev, 
payments  for  a  family  of  four 
the  $700  a  year  in  Mississippi 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Mass, 
Connecticut.  Thirty-nine  states 
their  own  established  standard 

So  instead  of  the  high  IIvIul 
trayed  among  welfare  recipieni  3. 
boil  down  to  an  average  nation  kl 
per  recipient  per  day  with  a 
states   from   48    cents   to   $2.58 
per  day.  Out  of  this  comes 
liousing  and  other  essential 
survey   of  welfare   mothers 
they   received   higher   benefits, 
spend  it  mostly  on  food.  28  ^     . 
ing  and  shoes,  most  of  the  othe^ 
a  combination  of  essentials. 

(Figures  are  based  on  the 
state  matching  program  called 
Ules  With  Dependent  Children 
the  largest  percentage  of 

Pact  No.  7— Cheating  and  frai^i 
are  minimal.  There  is.  of  course 
ing  and   dishonesty   among 
Try   to   imagine  any  program 
million  persons  that  is  entirely  . 
But  the  Department  of  Health, 
and    Welfare    estimates    there 
among  fewer  than  one  percent 
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cases.  Add  to  this  another  2-3  per 
rolls  due  to  misunderstanding  bi 
bureaucratic  error,  and  there  is 
range  of  4-5  percent  receiving  bi 
are  either  completely  or  partiall] 
It  is  likely  that  this  range  of 

error,  exists  in  income  tax  pa:, 

zens  and  in  many  other  areas'  of  _ 

No  one  argues  that  any  cheatlni ; 
permitted  when  discovered,  but 
Idea  of  massive  fraud  in  weUare 

As  for  invading  hordes  of 
moving  from  state  to  state  to  ^^^ 
bene'.its,  facts  don't  support  thl 
New  York,  which  pays  the  1 
less  than  two  percent  of  new  .^^ 
lived  in  the  state  less  than  two 
than  85  percent  of  all  recipients 
there  more  than  five  years.  The 
that  poor  people,  like  the  rest  ( 
around  mainly  to  find  t»etter  Jc 
nities.  ^ 

Fact    No.    8— Welfare    mother 
churning  out  illegitimate  childrer 
percent  of  all   children  in   welfi 
are  legitimate,  according  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW 
cent  of  welfare  families  with 
have  only  one  child;  25  percent  „_ 
percent  have  three.  The  remahide 
or  more. 

Economically,  anyway,  the  my 
sense,  since  the  average  payment 
tional  child  nationally  Is  only  $3j 
hardly  an  incentive  toward  mass 

Fact  No.  9 — More  than  48 
fare  famUies  are  white;  about  43  , 
black.  Most  of  the  remaining  are 
Indians,  Orientals  and  other  racial  i. 
The  reasons  for  the  high  percentag  e 
are  self-evident:  More  than  34      ^ 
black  population  in  the  U.S.  laa, 
below  the  poverty  level,  compared 
cent  of  the  white  population 

Pact  No.  10— There  is  no  ev.^, 
tain   the   belief   that   welfare   is 
habit-forming,  that  is  that  "once 
always  on  welfare."  Half  the  famU 
fare  have  been  on  the  rolls  20 
less;   two-thirds  have  been  on  t 
than  three  years.  Fewer  than  one  , 
received  welfare  for  five  years  or  ^ 
In  16  has  been  on  10  years  or  mor« 
percent  of  welfare  cases  at  any 
are  on  for  the  first  time;  about 
repeaters. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  . 
about  welfare.  Sad  to  relate,  there 
revelation    among    them.    They 
printed  In  many  places,  many  t 
myths  about  welfare,  and  the 
It,  persist. 

A  major  objection,  raised  both 
who  want  to  reduce  It  and  ever 
those  who  want  to  improve  it,  is 

is  true,  welfare  costs  money : 

lion  a  year  in  the  major  pro, 
financed  on  about  a  50-50  basis  „, 
and  federal  government.  Another 
lion  a  year  is  borne  by  states 
nities   in   general   assistance 
aided  by  '.Vashlngton. 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost 
about  2Vi  percent  of  an  over-all 
$270  biUion  that  President  Nixon 
ing  for  next  year. 

So  welfare  really  costs  less  than 
of  every  dollar  paid  Into  federal 
deed,  closing  Just  a  few  major  . 
for    corporations    and    wealthy 
alone  could  bring  in  enough 
eral  revenue  to  cover  present  welfare 

Buried  in  the  emotions  surroii 
misunderstandings  of,  welfare  are 
Important    matters    that    should 
ignored. 
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AFDC,  the  major  welfare  program,  was 
conceived  to  provide  help  for  dependent 
chUdren.  As  Bert  Seldman,  director  of  the 
APL-CIO  Social  Secvirlty  Department  noted 
In  a  recent  speech,  "Our  whole  approach  to 
welfare  reform  ought  to  be,  therefore:  What 
is  best  for  these  millions  of  disadvantaged 
and  under-privileged  children?"  He  called 
"disadvantaged"  and  "underprivileged"  fancy 
words  "to  describe  kids  who  are  hungry  and 
Ill-clothed  and  living  in  rat-infested  tene- 
ments surrounded  by  filth,  despair,  degrada- 
tion and  often  disease." 

Instead,  Seldman  said,  "their  plight  Is  Ig- 
nored and  all  the  attention  Is  placed  on  the 
alleged  sins  of  the  adults  .  .  .  but  whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
the  guiltless  children  share  heavily  In  the 
punishment." 

It  Is  too  simple  to  say,  as  some  do,  "send 
the  mothers  to  work."  In  the  first  place, 
surveys  show  many  would  like  to  work.  But 
where  are  the  Jobs,  and  if  there  were  Jobs 
what  do  you  do  with  the  chUdren?  Who  will 
be  there  when  they  get  home  from  school? 
If  they  are  pre-school,  where  are  the  day 
care  centers  to  look  after  them  properly?  The 
President  vetoed  day  care  legislation  a  couple 
of  years  back. 

If  there  were  sufficient  Jobs  and  adequate 
day  care  facilities,  what  are  the  ethical  im- 
plications of  a  must-work  program  for  wel- 
fare mothers?  Some  welfare  opponents  have 
split  personalities.  In  one  breath  they  oppose 
day  care  legislation  on  the  grounds  It  would 
weaken  the  family  structure;  In  the  next 
breath  they  extol  "work -fare"  and  the  "work- 
ethic."  You  can't  have  it  tioth  ways. 

Experience  with  non-federal  must-work 
programs  for  welfare  clients  in  several  states 
has  been  a  Jolt,  with  one  of  the  key  road- 
blocks to  any  success  being  "the  documented 
reluctance  of  employers"  to  hire  welftire  re- 
cipients, according  to  a  congressional  study. 

Welfare  probably  will  be  a  matter  of 
heated  controversy  for  years  to  come,  and  it 
Is  likely  to  remain  massively  misunderstood. 
The  shape  of  any  true  reform  was  described 
by  Seldman  this  way : 

"In  summary,  any  genuine  welfare  reform 
must,  first  and  foremost,  emphasize  the 
children's  welfare.  It  should  rely  primarily 
on  non-welfare  programs  to  develop  and 
assure  suitable  Jobs  at  decent  wages  supple- 
mented by  Improved  social  Insurance,  health 
security  and  other  programs  aimed  at  elim- 
inating poverty. 

"With  this  multi-faceted  approach,  wel- 
fare, whatever  it  is  called,  could  become  a 
residual  program  providing  a  decent  level  of 
living  to  people  who  can't  work  at  all  or 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  work  If  they  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  children's  care. 
Under  these  circumstances,  welfare  would  be 
far  less  costly  and  the  'work  ethic'  would  be 
Irrelevant  to  welfare.  The  nation  might  even 
turn  once  again  to  helping  instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  poor. 

The  Truth  About  Wei,fare 

In  a  recent  "Memo  Prom  COPE,"  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation of  the  APL-CIO,  10  key  facts  were 
printed  to  dispel  the  myths  which  have 
grown  up  in  this  country  concerning  wel- 
fare. 

Herewith  from  COPE  the  fact  sheet  on 
"Welfare:  Everybody's  Whipping  Boy": 

Fact  No.  1 — People  wind  up  on  welfare  not 
because  they  are  cheats,  loafers  or  malinger- 
ers, but  because  they  are  poor.  They  are  not 
Just  poor  in  money,  but  In  everything. 
They've  had  poor  education,  poor  health  care, 
poor  chances  at  decent  employment  and  poor 
prospects  for  anything  better. 

Pact  No.  2^-But  even  most  of  the  poor  are 
not  on  welfare.  Some  15  million  Americans 
receive  some  form  of  welfare  benefits.  There 


are  more  than  25  million  officially  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $4000  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  Another  30-50  million  are  Just  barely 
above  It.  And  $4000  a  year,  as  everyone 
knows,  does  not  afford  extravagance. 

Pact  No.  3 — Of  the  15  million  receiving 
welfare,  about  eight  million  are  children 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Fact  No.  4 — Less  than  one  percent — about 
150.000 — of  the  welfare  recipients  are  able- 
bodied  employable  males.  Many  of  these  are 
in  their  late-middle  years.  Most  are  unedu- 
cated. All  are  required  by  law  to  sign  up  for 
work  or  work  training.  A  government  study 
shows  more  than  80  pyercent  want  to  work, 
rather  than  draw  welfare,  and  among  the 
fathers  in  this  group  one  In  three  Is  en- 
rolled In  work  training. 

Fact  No.  5 — Apart  from  children  and  the 
relative  handful  of  potential  employables, 
on  welfare  are  more  than  two  million  aged, 
more  than  one  million  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  or  blind,  three  million 
mothers.  All  of  these  are  In  programs  roughly 
supported  50-50  by  state  and  federal  funds. 
Another  group  of  less  than  one  million  Is 
aided  by  state  and  local  non-federally  sup- 
ported programs.  These  are  single  adults  and 
childless  couples,  most  of  whom  work  full 
time  but  are  paid  less  than  they  would  be 
on  welfare.  These  are  the  working  poor. 

Pact  No.  6 — No  one  is  getting  rich  on  wel- 
fare. It  allows,  at  best,  barebone  living.  In 
no  state  does  the  average  welfare  payment 
bring  a  family  up  to  poverty  level.  Maximum 
payments  for  a  family  of  four  range  from 
$700  a  year  In  Mississippi  to  $3600+  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  MEissachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. Thirty-nine  states  pay  less  than 
their  own  established  standard  of  need.  .  .  . 

Fact  No.  7 — Cheating  and  fraud  in  welfare 
are  minimal.  There  is,  of  course,  some  cheat- 
ing and  dishonesty  among  welfare  clients. 
Try  to  Imagine  any  program  involving  15 
million  persons  that  is  entirely  free  of  fraud. 
But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  estimates  there  is  cheating 
among  fewer  than  one  percent  of  welfare 
cases.  Add  to  this  another  two  to  three  per- 
cent on  the  rolls  due  to  misunderstanding 
or  technical-bureaucratic  error,  and  there  is 
an  upper  range  of  four  to  five  percent  receiv- 
ing benefits  who  are  either  completely  or 
partially  ineligible.  It  Is  likely  that  this  range 
of  cheating,  plus  error,  exists  in  Income  tax 
payments  of  citizens  and  In  many  other  areas 
of  activity  .  .  . 

Pact  No.  8 — ^Welfare  mothers  are  not 
,chuming  out  Illegitimate  children.  Nearly 
70  percent  of  all  children  in  welfare  families 
are  legitimate,  according  to  the  Social  and 
RehabUltatlon  Service  of  HEW.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  welfare  families  with  any  children 
have  only  one  child;  25  percent  have  two;  18 
percent  have  three.  The  remainder  have  four 
or  more  .  ,  . 

Pact  No.  9 — More  than  48  percent  of  wel- 
fare families  are  white;  about  43  percent  are 
black.  Most  of  the  remaining  are  American 
Indians,  Orientals  and  other  racial  minori- 
ties. The  reasons  for  the  high  percentage  of 
blacks  are  self-evident;  more  than  34  percent 
of  the  blacks  In  the  U.S.  have  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level,  compared  to  13  percent 
of  the  white  population. 

Pact  No.  10 — There  is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  belief  that  welfare  Ls  necessarUy 
habit-forming,  that  Is  that  "once  on  welfare, 
always  on  welfare."  Half  the  families  on  wel- 
fare have  been  on  the  rolls  20  months  or 
less;  two-thirds  have  been  on  the  rolls  less 
than  three  years.  Fewer  than  one  in  five 
has  received  welfare  for  five  years  or  more. 
About  65  percent  of  welfare  cases  at  any 
given  time  are  on  for  the  first  time;  about 
one-third  are  repeaters. 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as 
simple  for  a  nation  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  as  it  Ls  for  an  individual.  Periodically, 
every  society  is  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  short-term  physical  gain  at  ex- 
pense of  principle,  or  preference  for  the 
more  difficult  alternative  dictated  by  ad- 
herence to  standards  on  which  that  na- 
tion was  founded  and  upon  which  it  is 
supposed  to  stand. 

Such  a  decision  is  going  to  confront 
our  Nation,  Government,  and  Congress 
in  the  next  few  months. 

Today,  there  are  ZVz  million  Jews  in 
Russia.  That  is  nothing  new  by  itself. 
There  have  been  Jews  in  Russia  from 
the  very  earliest  times  of  recorded  his- 
tory. Nor  h£is  their  situation  changed 
much  over  the  centuries. 

For  as  long  as  there  have  been  Jews  in 
Russia,  there  has  been  active  anti- 
Semitism.  It  is  a  national  phenomenon 
there.  To  be  a  Jew  was  to  be  bom  under 
the  sign  of  persecution.  Forms  of  oppres- 
sion varied  and  evolved,  but  never  the 
motivating  forces  behind  them;  hatred 
for  the  Jew  because  he  was  different,  de- 
termined to  practice  his  religious  faith, 
and  impossible  to  eliminate  by  mere  dis- 
crimination. 

Regime  after  regime  tried  as  hard  as 
it  could.  Czar  after  czar  formented 
pogrom  after  pogrom.  And  the  Jews  died. 
Horribly.  Beaten  to  death.  Sabered  by 
the  thousands  by  Cossacks.  Burned  out 
of  their  homes  by  czarist-inspired  mobs. 
Driven  from  entire  provinces  by  ukase 
from  Moscow.  Tortured  to  death  for  be- 
ing religious.  Slaughtered  by  enraged 
mobs  because  of  false  charges  of  ritual 
murder. 

Unable  to  attend  universities.  Unable 
to  own  land.  Unable  to  work  in  certain 
areas. 

Forbidden  to  travel  into  specified  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  Forbidden  to  stay  on 
sidewalks  when  non-Jews  trod  them. 
Forbidden  to  speak  to  non-Jews  with  a 
hat  on  their  heads.  Forbidden  to  build 
houses  of  worship.  Forbidden  to  manu- 
facture religious  articles.  Forbidden,  it 
seems,  to  do  everything  but  die  and  pay 
taxes.  Their  only  solace  was  in  each 
other  and  in  their  God. 

Butchered  by  one  people  or  another, 
until  their  history  became  one  quaver- 
ing, drawnout  wail  of  supreme  agony. 
Crowded  into  tiny  villages  of  the  Pale, 
where  they  were  forced  to  live  by  de- 
cree, these  masses  of  belabored  humanity 
somehow  survived.  All  they  could  do  was 
pray  to  the  Almighty  that  He  would 
somehow  see  them  through  that  stygian 
darkness  of  torment  to  a  brighter  time. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  The  czars 
were  replaced  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who 
have  tenaciously  clung  to  the  goal  of 
stamping  out  all  recognized  religion.  So 
their  agony  took  different  forms.  Syna- 
gogues were  closed.  Religious  life  was 
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frowned  upon  in  any  form.  Evei-y  or- 
ganized power  of  the  state  was  mobilized 
to  focus  upon  these  stubborn  "people  of 
the  book"  who  resisted  oppression  in  the 
time-honored  manner  of  their  tribe:  fer- 
vent devotion  to  their  God  and  silent 
suffering  under  the  tyrant's  heel. 

Since  that  time,  these  people  have  en- 
dured more  than  any  other  in  the  world's 
recorded  history.  Hitler  has  come  and 
gone.  Yet  still  the  Jewish  people  live. 
And  in  Russia,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
dictators  of  that  land  tried  to  snuflT  it 
out,  their  faith  stayed  alive.  Huddled 
about  countless  Sabbath  candles,  they 
persisted  in  reaffirming  their  adherence 
to  the  ancient  covenant.  And  at  last,  the 
new  day  came,  as  Israel  rose  like  a  phoe- 
nix from  the  ashes  of  6  million  of  their 
slaughtered  brothers  and  sisters. 

Today  they  seek  to  shake  the  dust  of 
Russia  from  their  feet  and  emigrate  to 
a  place  that  is  their  own,  at  long  last. 
To  do  so  is  to  exchange  one  set  of  foes 
for  another,  but  it  does  not  matter  to 
them.  For  there  bums  in  their  hearts  a 
yearning  to  be  free  that  veritably  em- 
bodies much  of  the  spirit  of  their  ageless 
faith. 

The  Soviets  have  placed  every  physical 
obstacle  in  their  path  that  they  can  think 
and  conceive  of. 

News  of  Israel  and  the  movement  for 
freedom  for  Russian  Jews  has  been  vig- 
orously repressed  by  the  f uU  force  of  the 
Soviet  state.  Yet  as  if  by  some  magic, 
Jews  across  Russia  thrill  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  alone,  and  that 
across  the  world  their  brethren  are  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  break  age-old 
chains  of  bondage  which  stUl  bind  them. 
And  it  spreads  across  the  face  of  Russia, 
to  the  rage  and  despair  of  police  author- 
ities. 

Prom  Moscow  to  Smolensk;  from  Len- 
ingrad to  Kiev;  from  Odessa  to  Magnito- 
gorsk; from  Volgagrad  to  Minsk;  fi-om 
Riga  to  Dniepropetrovsk;  from  Gorko  to 
Archangel. 

Nothing  can  stop  It.  Pbr  it  flies  with 
the  wind,  drifts  with  the  snow  and  seems 
to  fall  with  the  very  rain.  No  gun  can 
kill  it.  No  fence  can  hold  It  In. 

And  these  Russian  Jews  risk  and  lose 
all  by  applying  for  permission  to  leave. 
As  soon  as  they  take  such  a  momentous 
step,  the  full  force  of  the  Soviet  state 
is  loosed  on  them  in  a  fury.  Jobs  are  lost. 
Spies  appear.  Phones  are  tapped.  Chil- 
dren are  suspended  from  school.  Physi- 
cal violence  accompanies  all  other  forms 
of  intimidation.  Yet  still  they  persist, 
willing  to  die  on  their  feet  rather  than 
continue  to  live  on  their  knees. 

Frantic,  the  regime  has  imprisoned 
many  on  trumped-up  charges,  for  num- 
bers of  these  desperate  people  are  both 
brilliant  and  accomplislied. 

Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  cyni- 
cal Kremlin  leadership  imposed  an  in- 
famous exit  tax  based  no  formal  edu- 
cation attained  by  prospective  emigrants. 
In  effect,  it  seeks  to  make  it  finaiicially 
impossible  for  any  educated  Jew  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  other  group  is 
hai-med  In  this  manner  by  the  tax  save 
the  Jews. 

In  spite  of  all  obstacles  Russian  life 
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sia  seeks  to  pick  their  mi  ids  without 
allowing  them  personal  rel  Igious  free- 
dom. If  they  leave,  Russia,  starved  for 
foreign  currencies,  seek  to  (  emand  and 
collect  a  true  highwayman's  ransom  for 
their  persons. 

Pi'om  the  verj-  start  of  th  e  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  R\  ssla,  I  have 
been  intimately  involved,  and  this  spans 
the  last  3 ''2  years.  All  the  natnes  of  those 
brave  souls,  either  now  in  he  West  or 
still  rotting  in  Soviet  prisons ,  have  come 
across  my  desk,  and  I,  amoni  many  oth- 
ers, have  done  what  was  in  r  ly  own  poor 
power  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  to 
be  free  of  persecution. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Soviet ;  have  made 
a  great  show  of  nwienf orce  nent  of  the 
exit  tax,  without,  it  should  >e  carefully 
noted,  wiping  that  odious  legi  ilation  from 
their  statute  books.  Let  it  a:  so  be  noted 
that  just  prior  to  our  own  1  ist  election, 
a  similar  move  was  made  bj  them,  and 
a  number  of  educated  Jews  \  ere  allowed 
to  leave  without  payment  if  the  tax. 
Shortly  after  the  election,  as  we  all  re- 
member, the  tax  was  reimpos  ;d. 

Now,  we  are  told,  the  Congress  must 
ease  its  hitherto  firm  stand  0 1  the  Vanik 
and  Jackson  amendments.  I  x  the  name 
of  selling  them  grain  and  tu  mlng  prof- 
itable deals  on  the  fruits  0!  American 
technology,  which  Russia  »'ants  and 
needs,  we  are  told  to  "ease  up,  ' 

I  am  all  for  profits  and  expi  mded  East- 
West  trade.  I  applaud  any  r(  laxatlon  of 
old  tensions.  Laudable  and  worthy  of 
pursuit  and  realization.  Yet  low  worthy 
is  any  goal  if  it  is  gained  by  st  epping  over 
the  bodies,  lives,  hopes,  and  deals  of  an 
ancient,  helpless  and  Innoci  mt  people? 
Has  America  ever  done  this?  When  have 
we  ever  gone  to  war  in  modei  n  times  for 
land?  When  have  we  coldblc  odedly  sold 
out  a  vulnerable  group  of  hu  nan  beings 
whose  only  crime  is  sharing  a  common 
religious  faith?  Are  we  that  eager  for 
Russian  money?  Do  we  thirst}  tliat  much 
for  some  slight  improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade? 

Our  solution  is  simple  ai  id  obvious. 
No  weakening  of  congression  il  resolve  is 
necessary.  All  we  need  do  s  pass  the 
Vanik  and  Jackson  amendmei  its,  and  put 
them  on  the  shelf,  like  worthy  tools 
which  for  the  present  shall  1  emain  un- 
used. Just  like  the  Russian  exit  tax. 
which  remains  on  their  statu!  e  books  but 
is  now,  according  to  their  clat  ns,  unused. 
If  they  ever  come  to  reinstiti  ite  it,  then 
all  we  need  do  is  reach  for  the  shelf, 
grasp  our  own  equalizer,  and  1  ulllfy  their 
move.  Simple,  effective,  and  quite  non- 
controversial. 

Then  most-favored-nation  status  can 
be  extended  to  the  Russians,  and  every- 
one is  happy.  The  Soviets  gall  i  American 
business.  Our  business  people  jain  lucra- 
tive Russian  trade.  And  the  Je  as  are  able 
to  shake  the  dust  of  Mother  Russia  and 
leave  in  peace. 

Therefore,  I  shall  continue  m  offer  my 
enthusiastic  sponsorship  and  (upport  for 
the  Pi-eedom  of  Emigration  Act.  Some 
pharaohs.  I  believe,  need  a  ren  inder  from 
time  to  time. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  syndrome  persists  as  the 
administration  escalates  its  msciuevering 
to  condition  the  people  to  accept  secretly 
made  deals. 

Time  was  when  Americans  felt  that 
government  was  a  servant  of  ;he  people 
and  that  Congress  was  their  fortun  to 
make  sure  that  government  w:  is  respon- 
sive to  the  wants  and  the  ne(  ids  of  the 
people.  The  people's  elected  nspresenta- 
tives  in  government  have  nevei  approved 
of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  or  for  that 
matter  aid  to  North  Korea,  o'  to  Com- 
munist Cuba.  No  one  can  truth  fully  sug- 
gest that  it  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  to  rebuild  North  Vletn4m  or  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  Communist, 
aggressors  who  mistreated  our  POW's, 
killed  46,000  American  i^en,  and 
wounded  thousands  of  others.  I 

Yet  the  Presidential  mouthp  leces  con- 
tinue to  tell  the  American  p<ople  that 
the  President  has  pledged  aid  to  Hanoi 
so  American  dollars  must  go  to  Hanoi — 
the  people  and  this  Congress  b;  damned. 

THK    PRICK    OP    "PEACK    WITH    HONOI  "    MUST    BK 
PAID 

As  for  me,  hell  would  have  to  freeze 
over  before  I  would  vote  1  ]»ermy  for 
North  Vietnam,  and  if  hell  f re  ze  over,  I 
still  would  not. 

I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  aiy  ripples 
that  our  new  found  allies,  the  Russians 
and  the  Red  Chinese,  feel  ob  Igated  to 
give  any  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  or  for 
that  matter,  aid  to  North  ^  Vietnam— 
unless  it  is  more  Mig's,  SAW  missiles, 
and  military  hardware. 

If  the  American  people  si  <  by  and 
watch  this  intematicHial  rap;  of  na- 
tional Integrity,  we  all  deserve  the  rep- 
utation we  are  rapidly  achievirig  around 
the  world,  that  is,  the  most  guljible  fools 
on  earth. 

I  Insert  a  related  news  clippi  ig: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr!  1,  1973] 

U.S.  Aid  Pledced   to  Hanoi — Fkesi  bent  Firm 

Despite  Brutal  POW  Handi^ng 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

San    Clemente,    March    31. — ' 
administration  has  no  Intention 
donlng    Its    commitment    to    aid 
Vietnamese     recovery    despite 
over  Hanoi's  treatment  of  prison^ 

That  was  one  official  comment 
men  here  today  as  President  Nixon 
for  his  first  meeting  with  South 
President   Nguyen    Van    Thleu 
1969. 

Thleu  is  to  arrive  In  Los  Angelfcs 
for  the  meeting  at  the  Western  wiiie 
here  Monday  and  Tuesday 
against  and  in  support  of  Thieu  are  being 
planned  both  here  and  in  Los  Aiigeles,  but 
officials  Indicated  they  do  not  e  cpect  any 
trouble. 

In  President  Nixon's  speech  td  the  na- 
tion Thursday,  he  made  no  ment:  on  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  earlier  to  ;ive  post- 
war reconstruction   aid   to  North   Vietnam. 

The  tough  warnings  to  Han  il  In  the 
speech,  plus  stories  of  mlstreament  of 
American  prisoners  and  the  vlgoro  is  opposl- 
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tlon  In  Congress  to  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
led  some  observers  to  conclude  that  the 
assistance  effort  might  be  dead. 

An  authorized  spokesman  as  well  M 
officials  speaking  privately  said  today,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  has  not  changed 
his  position  and  Intends  to  live  up  to  the 
commitment  In  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
The  agreement  said  that  the  United  States 
will  contribute  to  "healing  the  wounds  of 
war  and  to  postwar  reconstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Indochina." 

In  addition  to  the  Paris  commitment  to 
aid  Hanoi,  the  United  States  agreed  dur- 
ing Henry  A.  Kissinger's  February  visit  to 
North  Vietnam  to  establish  a  U5. -North 
Vietnam  Joint  Economic  Commission  to  de- 
velop economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  That  commission  is  now  meeting 
in  Paris. 

An  official  emphasized  here  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
while  disturbed  not  only  by  the  treatment  of 
American  POWs  but  also  by  Hanoi's  military 
movements,  nevertheless  Is  convinced  that 
the  most  Important  objective  Is  to  have  aU 
sides   abide   by   the   cease-fire   agreement. 

The  President  Is  expected  to  tell  Thieu 
that  the  way  to  achieve  peace  in  Indochina  is 
through  "positive  acts"  and  that  "a  dynamic 
approach  to  peace"  Is  required  despite  all 
the  previous  bitterness  and  violence. 

White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  said  yesterday  that  the  two  presidents 
wUl  confer  In  "postwar  economic,  political 
and  military  relationships  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  military  relationships  may  Interest 
Thleu  as  much  as  the  economic,  and  he  Is 
bringing  with  him  the  chief  and  assistant 
chief  of  the  Joint  general  staff. 

But  he  also  Is  bringing.  In  addition  to  his 
foreign  minister,  both  the  minister  of  econ- 
omy and  the  minister  of  finance.  In  addition 
to  their  talks  here,  they  will  meet  with 
American  economic  experts  In  Washington 
and  with  World  Bank  President  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

Pham  Duong  Hien,  director  general  of  over- 
seas Information,  said  In  Washington  this 
week  that  Thieu  will  seek  assurances  from 
Mr.  Nixon  of  guaranteed  military  support  IX 
North   Vietnam    resumes    large-scale    war. 

"In  case  the  Communists  break  the  agree- 
ment with  a  large-scale  and  blatant  Inva- 
sion, we  want  some  kind  of  guarantee  that 
the  U.S.  will  not  permit  North  Vietnam  to  do 
BO,"  the  South  Vietnamese  spokesman  said. 

"Much  depends  In  the  firm  attitude  of 
president  Nixon.  If  they  realize  he  would  re- 
act militarily  to  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
agreement,  then  they  may  resort  only  to 
small-scale  guerrlUa  activity." 

That  request  could  be  the  most  difficult 
(or  Mr.  Nixon  to  answer  clearly,  and  It  may 
In  part  explain  the  tough  attitude  he  took  In 
bis  Thursday  speech.  Not  only  did  he  speak 
emphatically  In  the  need  for  "keeping  the 
strength"  of  America,  but  he  heaped  scorn 
on  what  he  called  the  "weak,  soft  and  self- 
Indulgent"  who  advocated  "peace  at  any 
price"  in  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  the  President  Is  continuing  to 
use  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick  with  North 
Vietnam,  yet  he  must  know  that  Congress 
wiU  oppose  his  offering  of  the  carrot  and 
scream  wildly  if  he  should  again  use  the 
stick. 

As  Thleu  departed  today  from  Saigon  for 
the  flight  to  Honolulu,  where  he  held  his  first 
conference  with  an  American  President 
seven  years  ago,  he  said  his  journey  would 
"mark  a  new  era"  In  U.S.-Vletnam  relations. 
Iliat,  Indeed,  Is  what  the  conference  here 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Is  all  about. 

Thieu  expressed  optimism  that  the  meet- 
ing wlU  lay  a  "foundation  suitable  to  the 
new  situation  that  is  postwar  and  peace  era." 

"My  trip  will  mark  a  new  era  In  which  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  wUl  share 
difficxiltles  as  well  as  glories,"  the  South  Vlet- 
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namese  president  said.  "Tliat  Is  why  I  have 
baptized  my  plane  "Cooperation  in  Peace." 

Thieu  will  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
express  to  the  President  his  concerns  aoout 
the  cease-fire  and  Hanoi's  intentions,  but  to 
hear  from  the  President  his  plans  to  "normal- 
ize" U.S.   relations  with  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

The  working  out  of  a  new  United  States  re- 
lationship with  Asia's  Communist  leaders  di- 
rectly concerns  Thleu,  and  he  wants  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Nixon  how  the  new  directions  In 
American  policy  will  affect  him  economically, 
mllitarUy  and  politically. 

The  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  Saigon- 
Washington  relationship  will  inevitably 
change  at  the  very  time  that  Thieu  is  facing 
new  and  difficult  problems  domestically. 

After  his  meetings  here,  the  South  Viet- 
namese leader,  who  has  never  been  to  the 
United  States  mainland,  will  fly  to  Washing- 
ton and  later  to  the  LBJ  Ranch  In  Texas  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
widow  of  the  President  who  sent  more  than  a 
half -million  American  troops  to  fight  In 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  significant  that  when  he  leaves  this 
country  he  will  visit  not  only  London  and 
Rome  but  his  chief  friends  In  Asia,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan. 

For  Thleu,  who  has  wanted  to  visit  Amer- 
ica ever  since  he  became  president,  bis  trip 
Is  of  enormous  significance,  and  It  may  be 
no  less  so  to  Mr.  Nixon  as  he  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  new  era  In  America's  relations 
with   the  Asian   and  Pacific   nations. 
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NOT  WORTH  A  CONTINENTAL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TEITNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
L.  Hamilton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tri-Coimty  News,  Seymour,  Term.,  is 
one  of  Tennessee's  outstanding  editors. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  wide  per- 
spective, and  a  real  credit  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

He  writes  a  column,  "From  the  Editor's 
Desk,"  which  has  gained  widespread 
readership.  TTie  following  column  is 
from  a  recent  issue  of  his  weekly  news- 
paper: 

Not  Woeth  a  Continental 

The  battle  for  Independence  by  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  began  about  break  of  day  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  It  ended 
with  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  A  treaty  of  peace 
vrtth  England,  granting  Independence  to  the 
colonies  was  not  signed  until  September, 
1783.  During  this  period  of  war  and  uncer- 
tain p>eace,  large  amounts  of  something  to 
use  for  money  was  needed.  The  Continental 
Congress  had  no  power  to  tax,  loans  from 
abroad  were  ailmost  impossible  to  arrange.  So 
the  Continental  Congress  did  what  all  na- 
tions do  under  similar  circiimstances,  printed 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  paper 
money,  called  Continentals,  without  any  gold 
or  sliver  to  back  It  up.  The  more  they  printed 
the  more  worthless  it  became.  It  was  a  simple 
case  of  a  man  writing  checks  without  any 
money  In  the  bank. 

During  the  war  Franklin.  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Robert  Morris  and  Haym  Solomon 
gave  some  money  to  the  cause,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  war  Congress  had  been  able  to 
borrow  about  ten  million  dollars  from  France, 
Holland  and  Spain,  all  enemies  of  England. 

But  the  Second  Continental  Congress  had 
Issued  almost  250  million  dollars  worth  of 
continental  currency!  In  1780  about  half  of 


this  amount  was  redeemed  at  two  cents  on 
the  dollar.  By  this  time  a  hundred  dollar  bUl 
would  not  buy  a  pound  of  potatoes.  For  the 
most  part,  the  balance  went  unredeemed.  In 
this  wise,  the  saying,  "not  worth  a  continen- 
tal" came  to  mean  something  entirely  worth- 
less. 

Chosen  unanimously  by  the  electors  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  on  April  30.  1789,  George 
Washington  mounted  the  steps  of  Federal 
Hall,  Wall  Street,  in  New  Yoi  k  City,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
struggling  young  RepubUc.  Money  was  still 
the  most  pressing  problem.  He  wanted  Robert 
Morris  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
Morris  refused.  He  settled  on  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  his  secretary  and 
adjutant  during  the  war.  Washington  al- 
ready knew  Hamilton  bad  unusual  ability 
and  was  honest. 

Hamilton  set  about  to  fund  the  already 
large  debt  over  a  period  of  time,  set  up  tar- 
iffs and  urged  Congress  to  enact  what  taxes 
the  people  could  pay.  In  addition,  he  asked 
for  a  United  States  Bank  as  a  central  depos- 
itory for  what  funds  he  had.  His  system  was 
sound.  He  paid  the  nation's  debts  on  or  be- 
fore they  were  due,  and  In  less  than  fifty 
years  the  young  nation's  money  and  credit 
were  sound,  the  American  dollar  selling  on 
par  vrith  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
During  the  administration  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  last  dollar  of  national 
debts  was  liqmdated,  and  ours  became  one 
of  the  few  nations  of  the  world  to  be  able  to 
make  such  a  boast. 

A  few  years  later  large  quantities  of  gold 
and  sUver  were  discovered  on  oxix  West  Coast. 
Now  every  American  dollar  could  be  backed 
by  a  dollar  In  gold  or  sUver,  and  was  the  most 
lilghly  prized  money  in  the  world!  But  gold 
and  sUver  are  heavy  metals  and  the  people 
tired  of  their  transportation.  Why  not  leave 
them  In  the  vault  and  Issue  paper  certifi- 
cates against  them,  redeemable  on  demand? 
It  was  arranged  and  gold  and  silver  certifi- 
cates were  Issued,  "redeemable  In  gold  or 
silver"  on  demand. 

By  1930  the  nation  was  again  heavily  in 
debt  and  faced  with  a  deep  depression.  When 
the  printing  presses  were  turned  on  there 
were  more  paper  dollars  than  there  was  gold 
to  cover  them,  so  the  gold  standard  was 
given  up.  The  printing  presses  continued  to 
spin.  In  1963  the  Silver  certificates  were  de- 
clared null  and  void  and  again  our  money  has 
no  backing  and  the  boys  In  Washington  con- 
tinue to  write  checks  without  having  any 
money  In  the  bank. 

In  Just  two  more  years  It  will  be  two  hun- 
dred years  since  Congress  started  printing 
the  Continentals.  Is  history  to  repeat  Itself 
In  that  short  period  of  time? 

(Submitted  by  B.  W.  Piper.) 

HERE'S   WHAT    HAPPENED 

What  Is  it  that  nice,  sensible  giiy  you 
elected  to  Congress  seems  to  go  off  the  deep 
end  shortly  after  he  gets  to  Babylon  on  the 
Potomac?  He  often  takes  on  an  aura  of 
royalty,  tells  you  how  to  run  your  affairs  and 
proposes  with  blithe  unconcern  new  ways  to 
spend  tens  of  billions  of  your  tax  dollars. 

It  is  reported  that  when  new  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  go  to  Wash- 
ington they  find  that  suddenly  they  are"  .  .  . 
wrapped  In  a  veritable  cocoon  of  privileges 
and  prerequisites — at  taxpayer  expense.  .  .  ." 
To  make  sure  a  fledgling  Congressman  does 
not  overlook  anything,  there  is  a  new  204- 
page  "Congressional  Handbook"  outlining  all 
of  the  goodies  provided  for  his  creature  com- 
forts and  working  convenience.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  a  $157,092  a  year  allowance  to 
hire  a  16-member  staff  to  help  him  run  his 
office  In  Washington  and  In  his  home  dis- 
trict. An  employment  ser\1ce  to  find  these 
people  is  provided  free  of  charge.  Provisions 
are  made  for  every  kind  of  personal  service, 
from  legal  help  to  shoe  shining,  at  no 
cost.  Complete  facilities  and  expert  assist- 
ance are  available  within  instant  reach  to 
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help  with  communications  to  the  folks  back 
home — radio  scripts,  movies,  slides,  speeches 
— anything  at  all.  The  Congressman's  salary, 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,  is  $42,500  a  year  and 
to  assure  that  he  stays  around  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  31  different  health  plans  are  available 
as  well  as  the  complete  medical  services  of 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  and  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital. 

It's  little  wonder  that  that  nice  fellow  from 
down  the  block  that  you  sent  to  Congress 
fought  so  hard  and  valiantly  to  get  the 
Job  of  representing  you  and  changed  so  much 
after  he  went  to  Washington.  It  takes  a  lot 
to  support  a  Congressman  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  becomes  accustomed,  and  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  most  of  the  time  we  get 
our  moneys'  worth. 

WORDS  FROM  HISTORY 

"The  rung  of  a  ladder  was  never  meant  to 
rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold  a  man's  foot  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  put  the  other  some- 
what higher."— Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 


COMMENDATION  TO  A  GROUP  OP 
COURAGEOUS  FRENCHMEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  in- 
ternational tensions,  there  is  often  har- 
mony among  nations  and  cooperation 
between  peoples.  This  is  brought  to  mind 
by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Stephen  Weiss. 
Mr.  Weiss  recently  vacationed  in  Prance 
and  was  able  to  locate  two  members  of 
a  group  of  Prenchmen  who  saved  his  life 
in  an  incident  during  World  War  II.  It 
is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  here  to 
these  men  whose  courage  and  intelli- 
gence were  exemplai-y  in  a  time  of  war, 
e.xhibiting  a  spirit  which  transcends  na- 
tional boundaries. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  recount  the  story  behind  that 
incident. 

During  the  summer  of  1944,  in  the 
fight  for  Southern  France,  the  36th 
Texas  Division  met  retreating  elements 
of  the  19th  German  Army. 

This  meeting  produced  a  battle  which 
lasted  the  better  part  of  the  evening  of 
August  24.  The  American  forces  sus- 
tained a  sizable  loss  in  men  and  materiel. 
EiKht  soldiers  of  C  Company,  143d  In- 
fantiT,  36th  Division  emerged  to  find 
that  the  remaining  U.S.  forces  had  ad- 
vanced without  them. 

The  eight  sought  refuge  at  the  farm  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Gaston  Reynaud.  Despite 
the  proximity  of  the  Germans.  M.  Rey- 
naud promised  he  would  aid  the  Ameri- 
can infantrymen.  HLs  commitment  ex- 
posed his  family  to  great  nsk  in  the 
event  of  a  search  by  German  patrols. 

Reynaud  held  a  conference  with  mem- 
bers of  the  local  resistance — Police  Com- 
missioner Gerard.  Marcel  Voile,  M.  Guil- 
len, Agent  Salmon,  M.  Crespy,  Captain 
Ferdinand.  Lieutenant  Maurice — regard- 
ing the  Americans  in  his  custody.  The 
means  of  escape  to  be  followed  called  for 
the  Americans  to  don  French  police  uni- 
forms and  reach  safety  in  a  police  car. 

The  Germans  were  engaged  in  a  farm- 
to-farm  search  for  the  infantrymen  when 
the  police  car  arrived  to  tlie  Reynaud  s 
home.  Communication  between  the  two 
allies  was  difficult,  but  tlie  imperatives 
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Throughout,   the  incident 
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A  GOOD  SAMARIT  KN 


HON.  STEWART  B.  Mc 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESE  ST 


Tuesday,  April  3, 

Mr.   McKINNEY.  Mr 
sure  there  are  those  in  this 
oppose  or  at  least,  question 
ment  of  the  national  draft. 

Certainly,  the  issue  is  man  ' 
the  pros  and  cons  are  legion 
however,  on  the  central  lssu( 
another  day. 

Today.  I  would  like  to 

on  one  small  side  effect,  one 
import  on  a  national  scale  but 
vance  to  the  people  of 

Twice  a  month  for  the 
Mrs.  Samuel  Plotnick  has 
ford  draftees  well  as  they  , 
hometown  from  the  city's 
tion.  In  that  span  of  time, 
man  drafted  from  Stamfoi 
Mrs.  Plotnick's  smile,  has  beei 
lent  of  her  well  wishes  ant 
given  a  small  gift  by  this 
of  hostesses. 

Here   is   a   case,   Mr     _^. 
woman  who  cared  enough  to 

rainy,  snowy  and  dark 

sen  ting  the  townspeople  and 
lew  kind  words  to  a  long 
men  who  at  the  time  were 
pei'iencing  the  loneliest 
lives. 

Recently,     several     hundi 
turned  out  to  honor  Mrs. 
testimonial  dinner  at 
ian  Community  Cente 
direction  of  the  mayors  pa 
special    events    commission 
Alphoixse  Pia,  the  affair  w 
mous  succe.ss  and  a  fitting  ti 
dedicated,     personable     and 
woman.  However,  no  tribute 
enough.  Hopefully,  we  will 
Mrs.  Plotnick's  services  again 
same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  w 
them  very  much 
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COLE  IS  SCIOTO  COIJNTY'S 
"MR.  REPUBLICAN* 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 
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OF    KENTUCKY 

THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  April  3,  197. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker 
great  pleasure  to  share  with 
leagues  at  this  time  an  article 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Cole  ' 
peared  in  the  Por 
for  March  6,  1973 

Having  experienced  party 
the   grassroots   on   up   to   the 
scene.  "JB"  Cole's  opinion  is 
on  many  important  issues. 

Friend  of  the  powerful,  ser 
poor,  the  successful  career  of 
Cole  attests  to  his  vast 
great  ability.  As  with  the 
moner"  himself.  Cole's  ^„, 
transcends  party  affiliation 

The  article  follows 
J.  B.  Cole  Is  Scioto  County^ 
Republican" 
(By  Everette  E.  Parker) 

What  Is  Scioto  County's  Mr.  _ 
doing  with  a  name  such  as  Willlat  i 
Bryan  Cole? 

That's  the  full  name  of  Jennin  ;s 
Scioto  County  director  of  election  i 
haps  the  county's  most  widely 
publican. 

How  did  the  versatile  Republ.>.„ 
that  particular  Democratic  name? 

Its  simple.  His  father,  the  late 
ley  Cole,  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  John  \ 
had  waged  a  strong  campaign  foi 
tion  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  a 
of  the  United  States. 

1'he  impressive  name  didn't  .... 
son,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
has  been  Jennings  B.  Cole,  often  si 
"JB  "  by  his  close  friends. 

Cole,  a  native  of  South  Webste 

acclaim    for   his   Republican   , , 

from  virtually  every  level  of  acti 
the  village  of  South  Webster 
ship,  county,  and  state  to  the 

Cole,  who  served  8  years  as  may 
Webster,   never  has  sought  a 
elective  office,  although  he  has 
fill  In  serving  as  central  comi.. 
his  party  for  more  than  40  years 

He's  al.so  l>een  head  of  the 
Board    of   Elections   32    years, 
from    a   position    with    the 
Taxation. 

An  active  Republican  all  his  11 
his  father's  political  leanings, 
personal  friends  with  Ohio's  R-^_, 
ernors  back  to  and  including  Gov 
Cooper. 

He's  al.so  been  active  in  GOP 
campaigns    ever    since    he    workei  1 
election  of  President  Herbert  C. 

In  more  recent  years  he  was 
presideiitial   campaign   trains   for 
Ei.senhower    and    President    Nixor 
has  a  huge  collection  of  letters 
and  autographs  to  prove  his 
ships  with  these  and  many  other 
known  Republicans. 

Among  his  prized  possessions 
he's    tnken    himself,    along 
others  iiave  taken  of  him  and 
tarles  through  tlie  years. 

He    has    several    letters    from 
Nixon,  dating  back  to  the  early 
infj  several   since   the   1968  electio 

Dozens    and    dozens    of    his 
are    autographed,    or    with    whon 
photographed. 
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His  picture-taking  po^iblllties  almost 
have  been  unlimited,  especially  since  he 
has  been  a  delegate  to  three  national  con- 
ventions. 

Actually,  Republican  politics  has  been  a 
way  of  life  for  Cole.  He  knows  so  many 
prominent  Republicans  that  he's  almost  In 
constant  contact  wtlh  a  leading  GOP  figure 
from  one  state  or  another  all  the  time. 

But  party  politics  hasn't  filled  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  his  life.  He's  still  active  In  civic, 
church  and  community  activities,  and  takes 
a  firm  stand  for  progress,  believing  in  getting 
things  done  for  the  good  of  all,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  government. 

Cole  has  spanned  the  party  gaps  In  his 
role  as  director  of  elections.  He  Is  popular 
all  over  the  state  with  elections  officials,  and 
as  early  as  1955  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Election  Officials,  an  or- 
ganization of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. For  the  last  13  years  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  that  group,  and  now  also  is 
chairman  of  Its  Legislative  Committee  and 
Retirement  Committee. 

His  gap-spanning  ability  also  was  evident 
when  he  was  South  Webster  mayor  during 
the  WPA  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 

Cole  managed  to  get  such  cooperation 
that  he  got  a  village  building,  sidewalks  and 
the  first  rural  fire  department  in  the  county. 
He  clearly  remembers  the  old  Model  A  truck 
on  which  the  units  equipment  was  mounted. 
In  addition  to  combining  his  photographic 
Interests  with  politics,  he  has  done  the  same 
with  his  toterest  In  sports. 

He  has  a  huge  collection  of  pictures  he's 
taken  of  America's  foremost  athletes.  In- 
cluding such  figures  as  Jack  Dempsey,  Honus 
Wagner,  Dizzy  Dean,  Babe  Ruth  and  others. 
He's  particularly  proud  of  the  pictures  he 
has  of  many  of  the  old  Portsmouth  Spartans 
football  players. 

Even  today  Cole  Is  an  ardent  sports  fan, 
and  hell  take  off  any  evening  he  can  spare  to 
witness  anything  from  a  high  school  basket- 
ball game  to  a  professional  football  or  base- 
ball game. 

He's  still  taking  pictures,  adding  to  his 
collection  which  dates  back  to  early  days  of 
Scioto  County.  He  owns  five  still  cameras 
and  a  movie  camera,  but  to  his  embarrass- 
ment, recently  found  that  the  partlctUar 
camera  he  was  using  was  inoperative  and  he 
had  to  borrow  one  to  get  his  desired  pictures. 
Proud  of  his  record  In  all  his  work.  Cole 
is  specially  proud  of  the  many  citations  his 
office  has  won  for  excellence  In  handling  the 
elections  during  the  last  32  years. 

"At  my  age,  with  my  76th  birthday  anni- 
versary coming  up  AprU  26,  I'm  begtanlng  to 
give  some  thought  to  retirement,  but  1 
haven't  made  any  firm  decision  yet,"  Cole 
says.  He's  quick  to  state  that  he  has  plenty 
to  keep  him  busy  In  case  he  should  decide 
to  retire. 

His  mterests  then  could  turn  more  to  com- 
munity and  party  activities,  as  well  as  to  his 
work  in  South  Webster's  Christ  United 
Methodist  Church  where  he  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  board. 

Both  his  father,  and  his  mother,  the  late 
Emma  Potts  Cole,  were  pioneer  residents  of 
South  Webster. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret 
Hughes  of  Oak  HUl.  still  live  In  the  village. 
They  have  a  son,  Ronald,  of  Cole  Llncoln- 
Merciu7  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  (Rose- 
mary)  WUllamson  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Anything  about  Cole  would  be  Incomplete 
without  mention  of  his  widely  known  ability 
In  writing  a  fine  Spencerlan  script.  He's 
sought  by  many  to  embellish  certificates, 
awards  and  other  Items  for  presentation. 

In  considering  his  accomplishments  and 
the  possibility  of  retirement,  he  has  one 
major  regret.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the 
prlvUege  of  seeing  Scioto  County  move  to 
voting  machines.  It  hasn't  been  done. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  WITH  HONOR 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP   INDXAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the 
record  show  that  on  April  1, 1973,  the  last 
known  U.S.  prisoner  of  war  was  released 
in  Vietnam  and  that  3  days  prior  to  that, 
on  March  29, 1973,  all  U.S.  military  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  accomplished  both 
within  71  days  of  taking  the  oath  of 
office  for  his  second  term.  He  did  so  with- 
out begging  the  enemy,  but  rather  he 
ended  our  involvement  there  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  our  men  home  with 
honor  and  with  assurances  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

I  make  this  distinction  about  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  settlement  as  a 
reminder  of  the  promises  made  by  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern  in  his  campaign 
for  the  presidency.  It  was  on  July  14, 
1972,  as  he  accepted  his  party's  nomina- 
tion, that  he  promised : 

within  90  days  of  my  Inauguration  every 
American  soldier  and  every  American  pris- 
oner will  be  out  of  the  Jungle  and  out  of 
their  cells. 

President  Nixon  beat  that  deadline  by 
nearly  3  weeks. 

It  was  on  June  30,  1972,  that  Senator 
McGovERN  told  a  South  Carolina  meet- 
ing: 

Begging  Is  better  than  bombing.  I  would 
go  to  Hanoi  and  beg  if  I  thought  that  would 
release  the  boys  one  day  earlier. 

This  admission  on  the  part  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  that  he  was  willing  to 
"beg"  the  enemy  to  end  the  conflict  was 
played  over  and  over  again  to  our  pris- 
oners of  war  In  attempt  to  destroy  their 
morale  and  their  faith  in  their  country. 

Pi-esident  Nixon  did  not  have  to  beg  for 
a  settlement.  He  negotiated  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  so  that  the  cease-fire 
would  not  just  signal  the  end  of  our  in- 
volvement but  would  be  part  of  a  lasting 
peace  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  peace  that  has  been  long  in  com- 
ing. Our  President  insisted  on  settling 
only  on  terms  that  could  produce  a  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  charge 
that  this  war  could  have  been  concluded 
4  years  ago,  or  even  last  fall,  are  plain 
wrong.  They  are  missing  not  one  but 
several  essential  points. 

It  was  not  until  October  1972,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  President  Nixon 
would  win  reelection,  that  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  gave  up  their  demand  that 
a  political  vlctoi-y  be  handed  them  as  a 
precondition  for  even  a  discussion  of 
military  questions.  To  that  time,  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  insisted  on  estab- 
lishment of  a  coalition  government  that 
would  have  paved  the  way  for  a  total 
Commmiist  takeover  of  the  politics  of 
South  Vietnam.  Our  President  could  not 
accept  those  terms. 

He  could  have  bought  peace  earlier, 
too.  on  the  terms  favored  by  a  strident 
minority  who  advocated  Immediate  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  American 
troops.  Such  would  have  meant  peace 
for  us  alone.  The  Vietnamese  people 
would  not  have  shared  in  it.  Instead,  the 
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President  insisted  on  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  that  is  designed  to 
bring  peace  to  aU  of  Vietnam  as  well. 

And  if  peace  had  come  on  the  terms 
of  Senator  George  McGovern,  we  would 
not  be  here  so  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  prisoners  of  war— all  of  them— 
have  been  released. 

Whatever  judgment  history  may  ren- 
der on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  in- 
volvement in  it,  we  must  be  thankful 
that  President  Nixon  led  us  out  of  a  war 
he  inherited  into  a  peace  with  honor. 

The  credit  for  peace  belongs  also  to 
the  silent  majority  in  Congress  and  in 
the  country,  who  stood  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  an  honorable  peace.  Had  the 
President's  opponents  prevailed,  I  am 
convinced  Americans  would  today  be 
witnessing  a  bloodbath  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  difference  between  what  the 
President  has  achieved  and  what  his 
opponents  wanted  is  the  difference  be- 
tween peace  with  honor  and  the  false 
peace  of  an  American  surrender. 


MEAT  EXPORT  LIMIT 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  local  suburban  super- 
markets reported  meat  sales  down  25 
percent  yesterday — the  first  day  of  a  na- 
tionwide meat  boycott. 

American  consumers  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  President's  meat  price  con- 
trols, as  evidenced  by  the  widespread 
support  of  the  boycott. 

As  the  effects  of  unrestricted  foreign 
bidding  on  domestic  meat  purchases, 
while  domestic  prices  are  held  dowii  by 
price  controls  become  evident,  Ameri- 
cans will  become  even  more  disgruntled. 

If  we  do  not  institute  meat  export  con- 
trols to  complement  meat  price  controls, 
there  will  be  shortages  of  meat  and  ex- 
tensive black  market  meat  deals. 

The  supply  of  meat  available  to  Amer- 
icans must  be  insured. 

Economists  have  long  known  that  the 
demand  for  food  is  relatively  insensitive 
to  its  price. 

People  must  still  eat,  even  if  the  prices 
of  food  are  outrageously  liigh. 

Even  with  the  demand  for  food  re- 
maining relatively  stable,  the  supply  is 
not  an  even  one. 

Very  simply,  when  the  supply  of  meat 
goes  down,  the  price  goes  up. 

Even  small  changes  in  meat  supply 
have  disproportionately  large  effects  on 
price. 

The  only  logical  course  of  action  is  to 
keep  the  American  supply  of  meat  from 
leaving  the  country.  The  exportation  of 
American  meat  merely  decreases  the  do- 
mestic supply  and  increases  the  price. 

Legislation  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  that  whenever  tlie  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  in  the  average  price 
equals  or  exceeds  3.6  percent  in  any  con- 
secutive 3-month  period  beginning 
January  1,  1973.  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  ban  the  export  of  these  meat 
products  and  of  the  intermediate  meat 
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products  used  in  their  manufactuie  or 
preparation. 

It  also  provides  that  this  export  ban 
shall  remain  in  force  unless  and  until  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  this  average 
price  remains  below  3.6  percent  for  a 
period  of  6  consecutive  months  or  the 
expiration  of  the  act.  wliichever  comes 
first. 

Tlie  export  ban  cannot  be  lifted  earlier 
than  6  months  after  removal  of  the  Pres- 
ident's price  controls  on  meat. 

If  a  foreign  emergency  in  which 
human  suffering  could  be  relieved  by  the 
export  of  meat,  this  bill  would  allow  the 
President  to  waive  for  30  days  part  of  the 
export  ban  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
meeting  such  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat  price  crisis  in 
our  Nation  has  not  been  solved  by  meat 
price  controls  alone.  We  must  institute 
export  controls  to  complement  the  price 
controls  already  in  effect. 
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TO  FIGHT  INFLAl  ION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  ongoing  vocational- 
rehabilitation  programs  at  responsible 
levels  of  funding. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  on  the  judg- 
ment that  it  exceeds  responsible  levels 
of  funding,  has  been  respected  by  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  original  House 
version  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  now 
turn  their  support  to  the  legislation  be- 
ing introduced  today. 

The  substance  of  the  controversial 
title  II  of  the  vetoed  bill  would  be 
changed,  ehminating  the  duplication 
which  would  have  resulted  had  the  orig- 
inal vocational-rehabilitation  bill  become 
law.  Title  II  was  designed  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  vocational-rehabilitation 
services  to  the  handicapped  who  are  not 
employable.  Previously,  such  services  did 
not  exist  under  this  act,  but  have  been 
provided  for  through  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act.  Effective  January  1,  1974,  title  16 
of  the  social  security  amendments  will 
provide  Federal  reimbursement  to  State 
agencies  aiding  all  eligible  blind  and  dis- 
abled individuals  under  age  65. 

In  addition,  the  compromise  bill  directs 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Reha- 
bilitation for  the  Handicapped,  created 
by  both  bills,  to  study  the  question  of  aid 
to  the  unemployable  and  report  to 
Congress. 

This  bill  would  place  special  emphasis 
on  spinal  cord  Injuries  and  low-achieving 
deaf  individuals  in  special  projects  and 
demonstration  grant  programs. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration would  be  created  by  statute  as 
part  of  the  Special  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

State  advisory  councils  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  compromise  bill,  with  the 
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OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  April  3, 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  . 
editorial  from  the  March  3; 
anapolis,  Ind.,Star  makes 
ing  points  : 

To  Fight  Inflatio)  r 
The  New  York  State  Comm 
calling  for  a  mass  program  to 
The  way  the  Communists  pi 
plish  this  task  is  interesting. 
The  first  point  of  the  prografi 
"Freeze  prices,  not  wages." 

Freezing  prices  while  not  c 

would  very  probably  result  In 
employment.   One  of   the  sure 
cernlng  Inaation  Is  that  every 
ployer  must  give  In  to  wage 
exceed  productivity  increases 
raise  prices  or  go  out  of  bus,... 
lapse  of   American   industry  ia 
International     Communism, 
United  States  strain. 

"Halt  government  handouts 
ness." 

Well   pass   that,   except   to 
what  the  C.P.  has  in  mind  a] 
making  of  loans  or  grants  to 
financial   trouble,  and  the  c„._ 
lncrea.ses   on  defense   contracts 
item  does  need  better  control. 
Indeed  help  to  fight  inflation. 

"Tax  big  business.  Repeal  all 

Taxes  on  business,  big  or  littli 
the  prices  for  the  goods  and  sei 
business.  But  prices  are  frozei 
program,  aren't  they?  So  what 
business"   is  squeezed   out   of 
socialism  takes  over.  We  aren't  _ 
on   sales   taxes  either.  But   the 
instituted   in  many  cases  as 
suit  of  following  the  philosoph 
Communist  proposal  to  combat 

"Stop  cutbacks  on  social 
money  for  people,  not  less." 

In  other  words  extend  the 
Make   more  and  more  people 
government.    And    when    gov 
broke  because  of  trying  to  p. 
people  all  the  Communists  say 
like  to  have.  why.  then  the 
take  over. 

The   final   point    in    the    

flation"  program  is  most  fascin 

"Abolish   military  spending 
abroad." 

The  major  Communist  nat 

make  no  bones  about  .spendii. 
tions  of  their  budgets  for  m 
ware.  The  Soviet  Union  for  ye 
augmenting  and  modernizing  i 
it  today  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ful,  if  not  the  most  powerful 
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Tuesday.  April  3, 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speakejr 
cost  of  food  is  far  from  the 
of  price  inflation  attacking 
all  over  the  country.  In  thd 
months,  the  cost  of  wood  flb(  r 
has  soared  much  higher  and  :  aster 
food.  No  single  reason  accou|its 
high  price  tags  on  logs  and 
no  simple  solution  can  alleviate 
the  following  comments  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  the  full 
article  which  appeared  In  rny  liost 
newsletter  In  abbreviated 
point  : 
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In  singling  out  food  prices 
target   of  his   anti-Inflation 
CIO  President  George  Meany 
Ing  up  the  wrong  tree.  He  has  __, 
he  cannot  support  Phase  III  wagi  i 
while  retail  food  prices  continui 
but  if  anything  has  warped  the 
of    the    President's    program    of 
compliance,"    it    is    the 
of  lumber. 

"Lumber  prices,"  the  Wall 

said  recently,  "are  going  through 
And    the   roof,    too."   This    ' 
newspaper  hardly  noted  for  _^. 
perbole  only  confirms  what  home 
home  buUders  have  known  for 
that  inflation  in  the  cost  of  wood 
ucts  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  incn 
other.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
on  key  lumber  and  plywood  item! 
up  between  20%  and  30%.  Aci 
National  Association  of  Home  _ 
co:istruction  cost  of  the  average 
family  house  has  jumped  $1,200 
six  months  solely  because  of 
wood  products. 

The   basic   problem   is   a   high 
and  still  rising  demand  for 
from  domestic  and  foreign  ciu 
by  a  record  number  of  housing 

the  United  States  and  Japan  ( 

lion  in  each  country)   demand  h 
usable     supplies     of    lumber    for 
months.  Japan,  which  is  able  to 
little  timber  of  its  own,  relies  on 
is  willing  to  pay  almost  any  p... 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Last 
consumed  85%,  of  the  three  billion 
which  the  United  States  exported 
anese  would  buy  more  if  they 
their  eagerness  has  driven  up  pi 
the  wildest  dreams  of  America's 
tans.  In  one  month.  Industry  .sou 
price  on  Douglas  fir  for  export  to 
than  doubled  to  $300  per  th 
feet  from  $135.  The  appetite  of 

nation,  poor  in  most  natural „ 

rich  in  manufacturing  technologj 
eign  exchange,   is  apparently 
raw  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  v. 
cient  supplies  of  lumber  Includ* 
from  environmental  groups  and 
nlal  boxcar  shortage,  which  has  s„ 
the  movement  of  logs  to  sawmills 
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other  agricultural  products  to  their  destina- 
tions. However,  the  environmental  lobby  has 
impeded  the  growth  of  lumber  supplies  far 
more  effectively  than  the  dearth  of  freight 
cars.  Not  that  all  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
are  exposed  to  harvesting  the  forests — any 
more  than  all  the  executives  of  Boise  Cascade 
are  enemies  of  ecology.  The  major  differ- 
ences between  these  opposing  factions  cen- 
ter on  how  many  trees  should  be  cut,  what 
methods  should  be  used  and  how  the  forests 
should  be  managed  to  best  satisfy  the  public 
Interest. 

Yet  there  are  fundamental  discrepancies 
In  their  approach  to  the  problem.  The  timber 
industry  sees  trees  primarily  as  an  economic 
resource,  a  vital  raw  material  for  houses, 
furniture,  cartons,  paper.  From  this  van- 
tage point,  a  tree  which  dies  of  old  age  or 
disease  is  a  waste.  Conservationists  judge  the 
value  of  forests  from  an  entirely  different 
perspective.  To  them  trees  are  objects  of 
beauty  and  Important  contributors  to  the 
complex  ecological  balance  of  the  forest. 
And  a  "tree  farm,"  they  maintain,  is  not  a 
forest.  It  cannot  nurture  the  variety  of  life 
or  halt  erosion  in  the  same  way  that  a  diverse 
woodland  can. 

In  an  effort  to  reconcile  these  competing 
and  sometimes  confilcting  interests.  Congress 
passed  two  broad  measures  aiming  to  satisfy 
both  somewhat:  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained 
Yield  Act  (1960)  and  the  Wilderness  Act 
(1964).  According  to  the  terms  of  the  first, 
the  Forest  Service  must  manage  forests  on 
public  lands  so  that  there  wiU  always  be  a 
new  crop  growing  at  the  same  rate  mature 
trees  are  felled.  The  public  forests  must  also, 
however,  serve  six  distinct  purposes:  recrea- 
tion; watershed  management;  wildlife  pres- 
ervation; timber  production;  mining;  and 
grazing.  Because  multiple  use  Is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  on  each  and  every  acre, 
the  Wilderness  Act  set  aside  some  nine  mil- 
lion acres  as  untouchable.  The  fate  of  an 
additional  34  million  acres  awaits  the  results 
of  a  lengthy,  comprehensive  Forest  Service 
study  mandated  by  law  some  years  ago  but 
not  yet  completed.  (Ironically,  the  conserva- 
tionists' success  against  further  inroads  by 
the  timber  Industry  may  ultimately  harm 
the  environment  more  than  heavier  timber 
cutting,  for  synthetic  wood  substitutes  re- 
quire an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  to 
produce.)  The  new  environment-Inspired  re- 
luctance of  the  Forest  Service  to  develop  pub- 
lic lands  further  is  exacerbated  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget's  stingy 
stipend  to  the  Service,  this  year  as  well  as 
next.  Like  many  another  worthy  agriculture 
program,  it  has  fallen  under  the  administra- 
tion's axe  and  has  suffered  severe  cutbacks. 
The  convergence  of  aU  these  factors  has 
obliged  the  timber  Industry  to  seek  new  ways 
to  Increase  lumber  supplies.  Spurred  by  in- 
tense shortages  (and  high  profits)  private 
woodlands  planted  for  commercial  harvest 
are  now  being  utilized  to  a  fuller  extent.  "We 
use  everything,"  said  one  timber  man,  "but 
the  sigh  of  the  pine."  (The  same  efficiency. 
It  should  be  noted,  is  not  operative  on  public 
lands  probably  because  their  custodians  lack 
the  requisite  economic  incentive.)  Timber 
companies  are  also  seeking  new,  more  stable 
sources  of  supply,  especially  In  Canada.  The 
forests  of  British  Columbia  now  furnish  20% 
of  our  logs.  In  effect,  we  import  more  than 
we  export  of  this  commodity. 

Nevertheless,  exports  are  the  first  order  of 
concern  for  most  domestic  consumers  of 
lumber.  They  argue  that,  when  supplies  are 
scarce,  preference  should  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can needs  first,  I  have  therefore  Introduced  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  logs  for 
a  twelve-month  period.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  administration  is  still  reluctant  to  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  log  exports,  preferring 
to  negotiate  a  voluntary  limit  with  the  Jap- 
anese. In  the  meantime.  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil Director  John  Dunlop  has  unveiled  a 
plan  to  place  lumber  under  wage  and  price 
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controls,  while  Agriculture  Secretary  Ear! 
Butz  wUl  insure  that  11.8  billion  board  feet 
of  logs  wUl  be  sold  from  national  forests 
this  year  (compared  with  10  billion  last 
year.) 

To  meet  the  long-term  demand,  more  far- 
reaching  measures  than  these  will  be  neces- 
sary. With  better  management,  the  Forest 
Service  could  make  tree-cutting  on  public 
lands  a  more  efficient  source  of  lumber  for 
the  timber  Industry  and  revenue  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  compromise  will  also  have 
to  be  reached  between  the  environmentalists 
and  the  lumber  producers  on  how  best  to 
balance  the  competing  claims  of  commerce 
and  conservation.  There  is  encouraging  evi- 
dence, however,  that  both  sides  recognize  the 
InevitabUlty  of  cooperation. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  WAR  POWERS 


DAILY  CHRONICLE  EDITORIAL  ON 
MILITARY  SERVANTS. 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OP   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apr  a  3,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Daily  Chronicle 
of  March  26,  1973,  published  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Utah,  echoes 
my  own  strong  feeling  about  the  military 
abuse  of  using  enlisted  men  as  personal 
servants  for  general  officers.  I  think  oth- 
er Members  may  be  interested  in  read- 
ing it: 

Het  Bot!  Uncle  Sam  Needs  Yotr 

It  was  another  one  of  those  news  items 
which  somehow  escaped  proper  detaUing  in 
the  pages  of  our  local  newspapers.  The  net- 
works failed  to  allot  time  for  it.  But  in  a 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  discovered  that  the 
U.S.  Army  maintains  a  special  school  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia,  where  it  trains  enlisted  men  to 
be  servants  for  the  generals. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
the  cost  of  equipping  these  1,722  men  per 
year  with  their  special  mUltary  skills  comes 
to  $13  million  per  year.  Some  of  the  classes 
taught  are  bar-tending,  gourmet  cooking. 
Ice-carving,  dog  walking,  ashtray-empting, 
and  bathroom  cleaning. 

The  graduates  are  assigned  to  970  generals 
and  admirals.  One  defect  in  the  prc^ram  Is 
that  brigadier  generals  and  rear  admirals 
must  struggle  along  with  only  one  "enlisted 
aide."  Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  six  to  eight  servants. 
The  Pentagon  explained  to  Proxmlre  that 
the  servants  are  necessary  to  Induce  admirals 
and  generals,  who  may  earn  nearly  $43,000 
per  year,  to  remain  on  active  duty.  The  aides 
"relieve  officers  of  minor  tasks  and  details 
which.  If  performed  by  the  officer  himself, 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  his  primary  and 
official  duties."  Which  presumably  means  we 
would  need  more  generals  to  get  the  Job 
done.  It  is,  the  Pentagon  said,  "A  good  deal 
for  the  taxpayers." 

And  to  prove  that  the  Pentagon  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  why  It  turns  out  that 
98  percent  of  the  Navy's  mUltary  servants 
are  FUiplnos  and  65  percent  of  the  Marine 
Corp's  servants  are  Black.  Hey,  boy  .  .  .  Un- 
cle Sam  needs  you ! 

Several  weeks  ago  while  cutting  social  and 
educational  programs  all  to  hell,  the  White 
House  mentioned  that  there  were  many 
beneficial  programs  emanating  from  the  in- 
tact new  budget  (which  favors  business  and 
the  mUltary).  We  guess  this  school  for  serv- 
ants must  be  one  of  them;  why  as  soon  as 
you  are  done  shining  shoes  In  the  military 
you  can  move  right  Into  private  enterprise. 
Shining  shoes. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  continuing  debate  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  over  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  define  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  engage  in  military  hostilities  abroad 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  Members  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  may  be  interested  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments. That  testimony,  presented 
on  March  14, 1973,  follows: 

War  Powers  Legisijition 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
As  one  much  concerned  with  these  ques- 
tions both  as  a  former  government  official 
and  as  a  student  of  American  history,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  set  forth  certain 
views  on  the  range  of  questions  embraced 
by  the  war  powers  resolutions  before  this 
Committee.  These  resolutions  address  them- 
selves to  a  question  of  wide  Import  and  deep 
significance :  the  question  of  the  democratic 
control  of  that  most  vital  of  national  de- 
cisions, the  decision  to  go  to  war.  I  am  glad 
that  this  Committee  Is  conducting  so  care- 
ful an  inquiry  into  the  alternative  modes  of 
action  open  to  Congress  and  the  country. 

Of  the  various  proposals  before  the  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  refer  first  to  the  War  Powers 
bUl  as  pEtssed  so  emphatically  by  the  Senate 
last  year — S.  440. 

Let  me  begin  by  emphasizing  that  I  heart- 
ily endorse  the  purposes  of  this  blU. 

Nor  do  I  have  any  question  about  Its  con- 
stitutionality. I  am  aware  that  objection  has 
been  made  that,  in  seeking  to  define  the 
powers  of  the  President,  the  bill  is  in  dero- 
gation of  his  authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  This 
objection  seems  to  me  without  force.  The 
notion  of  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief 
as  a  source  of  independent  and  inherent 
peacetime  authority  Is  relatively  novel  in  our 
constitutional  history.  The  Founding  Fathers 
would  surely  have  regarded  it  as  a  latter-day 
heresy. 

For  the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
made  clear  their  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief,  "It 
would  amount."  Hamilton  carefully  ex- 
plained In  the  69th  PederalUt,  "to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  di- 
rection of  the  military  and  naval  forces" — 
and  he  went  on  to  distinguish  this  limited 
authority  from  the  much  broader  authority 
of  the  British  King.  The  President's  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  in  short,  was  simply 
the  power  to  issue  orders  to  the  armed  forces 
within  a  framswork  established  by  Congress: 
it  was,  in  particular,  the  power  to  conduct 
war  once  Congress  had  authorized  war.  As 
Commander  In  Chief  the  President  would 
have  no  more  power  than  the  first  general 
of  the  Army  or  the  first  admiral  of  the  Navy 
would  have  as  professional  military  men. 

This  view  prevailed  through  the  early  re- 
public. In  1850.  the  Supreme  Court,  in  re- 
viewing "the  power  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  declaration  of  war"  in  the  case 
of  Fleming  v.  Page,  said  bluntly  that,  when 
he  assumed  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief. 
"His  duty  and  his  power  are  purely  military," 
The  theory  that  the  Commander  In  Chief 
had  larger  powers  first  appeared  during  the 
CivU  War.  but  this  was  justified,  as  Lincoln 
repeatedly  said,  by  the  emergency,  noted  in 
the  Constitution  in  connection  with  the  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corpus,  of  rebellion  and 
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Invasion.  Lincoln's  successors  vlid  not  claim 
that  their  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  con- 
ferred on  them  any  special  peacetime  au- 
thority. In  his  83  press  conferences  In  1941 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor,  during  the  anxious  time 
when  our  nation  entered  Into  an  undeclared 
naval  war  with  Germany  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. Roosevelt  never  once  claimed  that  he 
had  any  special  power;:  to  bypass  Congress 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  Second  World  War  gave  Presidents  the 
theory  that  this  office  was  a  residuum  of 
inherent  and  Independent  authority,  and  in 
peace  as  well  as  In  war.  As  early  as  1948  Jus- 
tice Jackson  In  the  case  of  Woods  v.  Miller 
called  the  Commander  In  Chief  clause  "the 
mosi,  dangerous  one  to  free  government  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  powers."  Subsequent 
developments.  It  seems  to  me.  abundantly 
Justify  Justice  Jackson's  warning.  In  any 
case,  the  idea  that  S.  440  Is  unconstitutional 
because  It  Interferes  with  the  President's  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  is  based  on  a 
conception  of  that  office  unknown  to  the 
mea  who  wrote  the  Constitution— unknown, 
indeed,  to  most  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  until  very  recently  In  our  history. 

S.  440  contains  three  separable  elements: 
(1)  a  definition  of  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  President  can  send  armed  force 
Into  battle  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress;  (2)  a  provision  requiring  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  periodically  to  Congress  on 
the  st.itus  of  hostilities;  (3)  a  provision  en- 
abling Congress  to  terminate  hostUltles  by 
statute  or  Joint  resolution. 

My  difficulties  with  this  bill  arUe  from 
the  first  of  these  elements:  Section  3  of  the 
bill  attempts  to  define  the  possible  contin- 
gencies In  which  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  commit  armed  force  on  his  own 
Initiative.  History  Is  exceedingly  unpredict- 
able; a:id  the  attempt  to  specify  In  advance 
all  the  circumstances  that  might  Justify  uni- 
lateral presidential  action  seems  to  me  haz- 
ardous In  the  extreme.  "The  circumstances 
that  endanger  the  safety  of  nations  are  in- 
finite." Hamuton  wrote  in  the  23rd  Federal- 
ist. Able  and  perspicacious  as  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  are,  one  wonders  whether 
they  can  see  so  much  more  clearly  into  the 
future  than  the  men  who  designed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  attempting  to  .specify  these  contingen- 
cies. Section  3  has  the  peculiar  character,  or 
so  It  seems  to  me,  of  being  at  once  too 
limiting  and  too  expansive.  While  on  the  one 
hand  it  seeks  to  pin  down  the  particularity 
of  circumstance  that  would  legitimize  uni- 
lateral presidential  action,  on  the  other  hand 
It  gives  Its  blessing  to  the  theory  that  has 
Justified  the  most  extravagant  Instances  of 
such  action— that  Is,  the  theory  of  defensive 
war.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  relevant 
phrases — the  power  proposed  In  paragraph 
(1)  to  send  armed  forces  Into  battle  "to 
forestall  the  direct  and  Imminent  threat"  of 
attack  on  the  United  States:  the  power  pro- 
posed In  paragraph  (2)  to  send  armed  forces 
Into  battle  "to  forestall  the  direct  and  Im- 
minent threat"  of  attack  against  the  arm~l 
forres  located  outside  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions:  the  power  proposed  In  para- 
graph (3)  to  send  armed  forces  Into  battle  in 
any  country  where  American  citizens  are 
"subjected  to  a  direct  and  Imminent  threat 
to  their  lives."  Since  no  provision  is  mad© 
as  to  who  shall  make  the  Judgment  about  the 
directness  and  Imminence  of  such  threat,  It 
is  to  be  assTimed  that  the  Judgment  is  left  to 
the  President. 

T  hardly  need  recall  to  this  Committee  the 
warning  Issued  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  exactly  one  hundred  ind 
twenty-flve  years  and  one  month  ago.  "Allow 
the  President  to  Invade  a  neighboring  nation, 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repel 
an  invasion,"  said  Congressman  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  ".  .  .  and  you  allow  him  to  make 
war  at  pleasure.  Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix 
any  limit  to  his  power  In  this  respect.  .  .  . 
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If,  to-day,  he  should  choose  to  sa; 

necessary  to  Invade  Canada,  to 

British  from  invading  us,  how  c( 

him?  You  may  say  to  him,  'I  see 

ily  of  the  British  Invading  us' 

say  to  you  'be  silent;  I  see  It.  if 

Though  this  proposition  did  not 

Mexican  War,  where  Congress 

recognized  the  existence  of  a  s 

does  apply  with  great  precision 
Therg   is   nothing   more   eli 

theory  of  defensive  war  once  .., 

extended    beyond    actual    attacl 

threat  of  attack.  Presidents  of  a 

perament  may  easily  .see  direct 

threats  on  every  hand;   and.  if  , 

Congress  fall  to  see  such  threat  i 

I  see  them.  If  you  don  t.  When 

this   highly  expansive   concept 

war  Invoked  to  Justify  Americai 

neutral    countries,    one    recalls 

Schumpeter's  description  of  the 

of  the  Roman  Empire.  "Here," 

the  classic  example  of  that  kind 

In  both  foreign  and  domestic 

permeates  not  only  avowed  mc 

probably  the  conscious  motives 

themselves of  that  policy  wh 

to  aspire  to  peace  but  unerring 

war,  the  policy  of  continual  pre 

wrir,  the  policy  of  meddlesome  1 

Ism.  There  was  no  corner  of  the 

where  seme  Interest  was  not 

danger   or   under  actual   attack 

terests  were  not  Roman,  they 

Rome's  allies;    and   If  Rome 

then  allies  would  be  Invented. 

utterly   lmp>osslble  to  contrive 

terest— why,  then  it  was  the  n. 

that  had  been  Insulted.  The  flghi 

Invested  with  an  aura  of  legali 

always  being  attacked  by  evil 

bors,  always  fighting  for  a  b.. 

The  whole  world  was  per^'aded 
enemies   and  It  was  manifestly 
to   guard   against   their   Indubltibly 
designs." 

Nothing  seems  to  me  more 
440  than  the  congressional  sanctfcn 
stowed  on  the  expansive  theory  :  if 
war.  The  President  has  always  ha  I 
to  repel  sudden  attacks  on  his  ovfn 
blllty.  But  this  bill  would  give 
congressional   authorization  to 
force  Into  battle  whenever  he  seei 
first  three  categories  what  he 
his  own  personal,  independent 
unchecked  Judgment,  as  "direct  . 
nent  threat'  of  attack.  As  Senate 
frankly  said,   the  bill   "gives   th 
more  authority  to  do  what  Is 
proper  In  an  emergency  than 
sesses"  and  provides  "ample  play 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  I 
tlonary'  as  well  as   'emergency' 
(Congressional    Record,     vol 
p.  11462). 

The   President   must   of   cours 
power  to  respond  to  emergency, 
seem  to  me  far  better  that  he 
power  on  his  own  and  not  with 
congressional  authorization.  I  se( 
tage  In  Congress  thus  giving  aw 
pendence  and  compromising  its 
advance.  On  this  Issue  I  agree 
Pulbrlght   that   a   President   '"   . 
accountable  to  Congress  for  his 
greater  extent   (If  he  acted  on 
sponslblllty]  than  he  would  If  he 
authorizing  language  to  fall  back 
gress.  for  Its  part,  would  retain 
promised  right  to  pass  Judgmen 
military   Initiative   undertaken 
advance  approval."  (Additional 
ator   Pulbrlght,   Senate   Report 
"War  Powers,"  92  Cong.,  1  Sess.. 
1972). 

I  have  equal  difficulty  with  thfc  provision 
In  Section  5  of  S.  440  requiring  cc  :igresslonal 
authorization  for  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties after  a  period  of  thirty  daysTlThla  raises 
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first  of  all  a  problem  that  is  more 
it  may  seem:  how  to  ascertain  tlie 
which   hostilities   loegan?   Nor  dci 
make  this  conundrum  any  easier 
by  mentioning,  in  an  additional  e 
of  the  expansive  theory  of  defensK  e 
uations    "where    imminent    invi 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
stances."  What  in  the  world  does 
At    what    point    does    the 
armed  force  In  response  to  actual 
speculative  threats  of  attack  tri 
day  authorization  period?  Had  S 
the  statute   books   in    1960,   at 
would  the  30-day  deadline  have 
the  American  Involvement  in  Vletu 
are  not  frivolous  questions.  They 
heart  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Ihe   30-day   deadline  seems  to 
filled  with  booby-traps.  Most  wars 
lar  in  their  first  30  days.  These 
days  when   the   President  who  o 
action  overwhelms  Congress  and 
with  his  own  rendition  of  the  fac 
own  Interpretation  of  the  crisis.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  more  than  30  dayi 
facts  to  emerge  and  other  Interpn 
win  a  hearing.  With  the  President', 
advantages  in  his  control  of  Infon  ti_ 
his  ability  to  define  the  emergen  :y 
capacity  to  rouse  the  nation,  it 
a  very  stout-hearted  Congress  Indeed 
his  request  for  the  authorization 
ued  hostilities — except  in  those 
cases  where  dUTerences  have  alreac  y 
lized  in  advance  of  the  commltmeij 
This  bill,  I  greatly  fear,  would  be 
to  become  a  means  of  inducing 
gresslonal   approval   of   warlike 
acts  than  of  preventing  such  acts. 

Moreover,  the  principle  on  whlci 
Is  based — that  the  President  must 
the  policy  directives  of  Congress  in 
tlon  and  prosecution  of  military 
Is  founded  on  the  unstated  ass 
Congress   can   be    relied    upon   to 
peace-minded  than  the  executive 
sumption  finds  little  stistenance 
torical  record.  In  two  of  our  flv« 
wars  In  American  history — the 
and    the    Spanish-American    War 
imposed   war  on  a  diffident 
need  go  back  no  further  than   .. 
missile  crisis  to  recall,  as  Robert 
has  told  us,  that  the  congressiont  1 
when  informed  by  President 
quarantine  policy,  "felt  that  the 
should  take  more  forceful  action,  ; 
attack  or  Invasion,  and  that  the 
was  far  too   weak  a  respKjnse."   A 
structed  on  the  supposition  that  . 
dent  Is  always  a  force  for  war  and 
always  a  force  for  restraint  may 
pected   consequence   when,   as   has 
often  the  case  In  our  history.  It  Is 
gress  which  Is  seeking  war  and  the 
restraint. 

As  an  historian,  I  feel  that  a 
proposal  of  this  consequence  mus  . 
Jected  to  the  historical  test,  by  whl^h 
that   we   must   carefully   consider 
effect  would  have  been  had  It  be. 
statute  books  In  times  of  crisis  in 
I    win    not   enter   here    into   the 
whether   S.  440   would  have   ^. 
action  undertaken  by  President  . 
Korea  and  by  President  Kennedy  I 
ban  missile  crisis.  Both  conce.. 
have  slipped  through   under  the 
theory  of  defensive  war  sanctioned 
and  neither  probably  would  have  _^ 
pered  by  the  30-day  deadline.  I  wU  i 
trate  rather  on  two  other  sltuatlonj 
significance:  the  undeclared  naval 
Germany  In  the  North  Atlantic  In 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  1941  Britain,  fighting  alone  In 
against  Hitler,  depended  on 
for  survival.  The  Roosevelt   _ 
felt  that  British  collapse  and  Nail  victory 
would  Jeopardize  the  seciulty  of  uje  United 
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States.  Accordingly,  Rooeevelt  announced  a 
"shoot-on-sight"  policy  in  order  to  protect 
the  British  lifeline.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
this  action  falls  within  the  categories  of 
initiative  permitted  to  Presidents  by  8.  440. 
In  any  case,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Congress 
would  not  have  sustained  the  shoot-on- 
slght  policy  after  30  days.  For  this  was  one 
of  those  cases  where  policy  differences  had 
been  well  crystallized  before  the  commitment 
of  force.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  fact  that 
in  Augtist  1941  the  House  of  Representatives 
came  very  close  to  disbanding  the  Ameri- 
can Army  when  It  extended  the  draft  by 
but  a  single  vote.  It  Is  hardly  conceivable 
that  this  same  Congress  would  have  au- 
thorized Roosevelt  to  pursue  an  undeclared 
war  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

As  for  the  Vietnam  war.  President  John- 
son could  unquestionably  have  got  all  the 
congressional  blessing  he  wanted  at  any 
point  up  to  1968  and  probably  even  then.  If 
S.  440  had  been  on  the  books,  it  would  not 
have  arrested  American  participation  In  the 
war;  It  would  only  have  locked  Congress 
deeper  into  the  escalation  policy.  In  short, 
the  War  Powers  bill  would  have  prevented 
President  Roosevelt  from  protecting  the 
British  lifeline  against  Nazi  submarines;  and 
It  would  not  have  prevented  President  John- 
son from  Intensifying  the  war  In  Vietnam 
nor  President  Nixon  from  carrying  that  war 
Into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  If  all  this  Is  so, 
then  the  bill  will  serve  neither  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  drafted  nor  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

All  these  considerations  constrain  me  to 
believe  that  Sections  3  and  5  of  S.  440,  how- 
ever constitutional  they  may  be,  are  Ill-con- 
sidered, unwise  and  filled  with  danger  for 
public  policy.  Nor,  indeed,  do  these  sections 
seem  to  me  essential  to  attain  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  bill.  For  these  purposes  can 
be  effectively  attained.  In  my  Judgment,  by 
the  provisions  In  S.  440  providing  for  the 
reporting  and  the  recall  of  hostilities.  For 
this  reason.  Congressman  Bingham's  pro- 
posal, H.R.  317,  seems  to  me  to  represent  a 
greatly  preferable  approach  to  this  complex 
problem. 

H.R.  317  omits  the  Impossible  attempt  to 
foresee  all  future  contingencies;  it  omits  the 
placing  of  the  congressional  imprimatuT  on 
expansive  theories  of  defensive  war;  It  avoids 
the  perplexities  and  dangers  created  by  the 
30-day  deadline.  H.R.  317  retains,  however, 
the  usable  and  useful  provisions  of  S.  440. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  317  provides  for  periodic 
presidential  reports  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  hostilities.  My  only  comment  on  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  wonder  whether  the  requirement 
that  the  President  must  report  to  Congress 
at  least  once  every  six  months  is  sufficient. 
It  would  seem  to  me  safer  to  require  such 
reports  no  less  often  than  every  three 
months. 

Sections  4  and  5  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  upon  the  adoption  by 
either  House  of  a  resolution  disapproving 
continuance  of  the  action  taken.  I  am  In 
agreement  with  the  congressional  priority 
provision  In  Section  5.  As  for  the  mode  of 
termination  prescribed  In  Section  4,  this  is 
based  on  the  precedent  of  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Act;  and  the  reasoning  behind 
It  In  this  case  is  evident — that,  since  one 
House  of  Congress  could  defeat  a  declaration 
or  authorization  of  war,  one  house  of  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  undeclared  or  unauthorized  war.  Prom 
some  viewpoints,  a  Joint  resolution  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  seem  a 
more  appropriate  form  of  action.  I  am  not 
sure,  for  example,  whether  Section  4,  If  on 
the  statute  books  in  1941,  might  not  have 
resulted  in  the  termination  of  American  pro- 
tection of  the  British  lifeline,  though,  since 
it  would  have  required  positive  action  by  one 
or  the  other  House,  such  termination  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  a  most  in- 
tense national  debate.  On  the  other  hand. 


with  the  presidential  power  to  veto  Joint  res- 
olutions, the  war-making  power  would  rest 
In  the  hands  of  one-third  of  each  House,  and 
this  surely  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
stitution. So,  on  balance,  I  am  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  mode  prescribed  In  Section  4 
is  a  feasible  solution.  With  this  perplexity 
noted.  I  would  urge  on  this  Committee  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  317,  which  will.  I  be- 
lieve, fulfill  the  purposes  pf  S.  440  without 
saddling  the  country  with  that  curious  me- 
lange of  rigidity  and  permissiveness  I  find  In 
S.  440. 

As  for  H.J.  Res.  2,  this  proposal  seems  to 
me  to  suffer  from  two  defeats.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  endorse  the  expansive  theory  of  de- 
fensive war  on  presidential  Initiative  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  commit  forces 
when  "the  necessity  to  respond"  to  situa- 
tions endangering  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes in  the  presidential  Judgment  "ex- 
traordinary and  emergency,  circumstances  as 
do  not  permit  advance  Congressional  author- 
ization." While  Presidents  may  be  compelled 
by  emergency  to  take  action  without  con- 
gressional sanction,  it  does  not  seem  to  me. 
as  I  have  noted  before,  essential  that  Con- 
gress ^ould  encourage  them  to  do  so  by 
providing  an  appearance  of  sanction.  The  re- 
porting provisions  In  Section  5  seem  to  me 
admirable  and  might  well  be  incorporated 
In  H.R.  317.  The  provision  for  congressional 
action  in  Section  6  seems  to  me  vague  and 
less  satisfactory  than  the  more  specific  pro- 
visions In  H.R.  317. 

In  the  Interests  of  time,  I  will  not  comment 
In  this  statement  on  the  other  resolutions 
before  the  Committee,  though  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  the 
course  of  the  hearing. 

Before  closing,  I  would  beg  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Committee  to  suggest  two  other  as- 
pects of  this  general  problem  for  your 
consideration. 

One  means  by  which  Congress  could  get 
a  grip  on  the  problem  of  war  powers  Is 
through  the  exertion  of  Its  control  over  the 
deployment  of  armed  force  outside  the  United 
States.  I  recognize  that  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  determine  the  com- 
mitment of  forces  outside  the  country  has 
been  In  dispute.  Nevertheless  I  would  recall 
to  you  the  statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  1912  by  the  eminent  lawyer  Ellhu 
Root,  who  had  served  as  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der McKlnley  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  While  expressing  the 
hope  that  It  would  never  do  so.  Root  con- 
ceded that  "Congress  could  by  law  forbid  the 
troops'  being  sent  out  of  the  country."  The 
more  venerable  among  us  can  remember  the 
"great  debate"  of  1951  when  President  Tru- 
man proposed  to  send  four  additional  di- 
visions to  Europe.  That  debate  ended  Incon- 
clusively with  the  passage  of  a  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  resolution  in  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  sending  of  the  divisions  but  added, 
over  administration  opposition,  that  no  addi- 
tional groimd  troops  should  be  sent  to  West- 
ern Europe  "without  further  congressional 
approval."  Among  those  voting  against  in- 
herent presidential  authority  and  for  the 
principle  of  congressional  control  of  troop 
deployment  was  Senator  Nixon  of  California. 

I  would  call  this  Committee's  attention 
to  the  statement  by  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  In  February  1972  entitled 
"Military  Manpower  and  National  Security." 
This  statement  argues  ftersuaslvely  for  a 
procedure  by  which  Congress  could  regularly 
authorize  and  control  the  overseas  deploy- 
ment of  military  manpower.  The  report  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  should  annually  and 
explicitly  authorize  by  major  overseas  areas 
the  number  of  troops  that  may  be  deployed 
outside  the  United  States.  This  need  not  limit 
the  President's  piower  to  act  In  an  emergency, 
for  Congress  can  require  of  the  President  an 
after-the-fact  accounting  for  emergency  ac- 
tion; but  It  would  give  Congress  a  continuing 


voice  In  peacetime  overseas  deployments. 
This  would  go  far.  In  my  Judgment,  In  re- 
storing the  proper  balance  between  Congress 
and  the  Presidency. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  vital 
question  of  Information.  Nothing  has  been 
more  effective  In  obstructing  the  democratic 
control  of  foreign  policy  and  In  perpetuating 
monopolistic  control  by  the  national  security 
bureaucracy  than  the  myth  of  Inside  in- 
formation— the  "If  you  only  knew  what  we 
knew"  attitude.  There  Is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  not  have  before  It 
all  the  facts  essential  to  sound  and  Informed 
Judgment  on  the  large  decisions  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  would  require  a  marked  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  It 
would  require  the  substitution  of  genuine 
consultation  for  unilateral  briefing.  It  would 
require  the  end  of  the  abuse  of  executive 
privilege.  It  would  require  the  transmission 
of  all  executive  agreements  to  the  foreign 
affairs  committees  of  both  Houses,  with  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  secrecy  when  secrecy 
Is  really  necessary.  It  would  require,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  on  the  model  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  might 
well  require,  as  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  has  pro- 
posed, the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a 
commission  with  representatives  from  both 
Houses  and  from  the  executive  branch  em- 
powered to  exchange  Information  and  views 
on  the  most  delicate  and  critical  questions  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  will  require  above  all  more 
systematic  and  aggressive  efforts  by  Congress 
to  avail  itself  of  the  vast  resources  of  knowl- 
edge In  the  public  domain;  for.  In  my  experi- 
ence, the  great  bulk  of  Information  necessary 
for  intelligent  political  Judgment  Is  available 
to  any  citizen  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
seek  It  out.' 

If  Congress  will  arm  Itself  with  knowledge, 
with  the  control  of  overseas  troop  deploy- 
ment and  with  some  means  of  terminating 
hostilities  undertaken  on  unilateral  presi- 
dential Initiative,  It  will  make  long  strides 
toward  bringing  the  war-making  power  under 
responsible  democratic  control. 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CAUEFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  recent  statement.  President  Nlxcn 
called  on  employers  to  give  top  priority 
to  hiring  returning  servicemen. 

One  businessman  who  did  not  have  to 
wait  for  this  invitation  is  a  constituent 
of  mine — Dick  Chase,  of  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  As  president  of  Chula  Vista  Sani- 
tary Service,  Mr.  Chase  has  long  had 
hiring  guidelines  which  he  explains  quite 
simply  in  the  following  words: 

Disabled  veterans  get  the  first  crack  at 
employment  opportunities.  Veterans, 
particularly  Vietnam  veterans,  are  con- 
sidered next.  That  Mr.  Chase  practices 
what  he  preaches  is  borne  out  by  the 
the  statistics  that  follow:  pf  135  persons 
employed  by  his  company  over  the  past 
3  years.  89  have  been  veterans  and  11 
disabled  veterans — an  excellent  batting 
average  for  any  firm. 

Dick  Chase  seeks  no  credit  for  his  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  he  says,  they  bring  him 
cash  as  much  as  credit.  He  also  says. 

I  hire  a  man  for  his  ability,  not  bis  dis- 
abUIty. 
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And  he  finds  that  veterans,  disabled 
or  not,  make  excellent  workers.  Equally 
Important,  they  have  a  team  spirit  and 
loyalty  instilled  in  them  by  their  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  Chase  agrees  with  the  president's 
statement  that. 

These  men  ask  no  special  privileges  or 
lavors. 

They  do  expect  and  deserve  a  chance, 
however,  and  Dick  Chase  is  seeing  to  it 
that  they  get  the  best  chance  he  can 
give  them.  Hardheaded  businessmen 
might  well  note  the  growth  of  Mr.  Chase's 
company  and  ponder  this  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  hiring  veterans  Is  an 
exercise  not  only  of  patriotism  but  of 
sound  business  judgment  as  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE    NATIONAL    ARTS    AND    HU- 
MANITIES   FOUNDATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    MEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  3.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  to  urge  an  extension  and 
increase  the  budget  of  the  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 

Because  I  so  strongly  believe  in  the 
need  to  continue  this  invaluable  program 
and  because  I  am  so  pleased  w^ith  the 
progress  and  achievements  the  Endow- 
ment has  made  over  these  past  few  years, 
I  would  like  to  shaie  the  words  of  my 
testimony  with  you  at  this  time : 
Testimont   by   Peter   Rooino 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  that  given 
nothing  but  Its  music,  the  archeologist  of 
the  future  could  do  a  fair  Job  of  restructuring 
American  civilization  In  the  decades  of  the 
60s  and  70s.  The  mixtures  of  musical  forms 
and  styles,  th«t  straining  for  new  sounds 
and  new  tonal  and  rhythmic  relationships, 
the  persistence  of  musical  idioms  of  the  past, 
the  protest  songs  of  American  youth,  soul 
music,  even  the  singing  commercial — will  not 
all  these  factors  together  constitute  a  true 
mirror  of  our  times?  I  am  not  speaking  so 
much  of  the  separate  words,  of  ttie  ^>eciQc 
sounds,  of  the  individual  drum  beats.  I  am 
speaking,  rather,  of  the  representation  of  par- 
ticular ideas.  And,  If  this  Individual  ex- 
pression Is  the  very  reflection  of  life  for  us 
today.  shoxUd  we  not  recognize  that  our  mu- 
sic, our  art,  Is  the  medium  throiigh  which 
our  Ideas,  our  beliefs,  our  dreams,  are  given 
concrete  form  and  substance?  Aristotle  quite 
succinctly  stated,  "the  aim  of  art  Is  to  repre- 
sent, not  the  outward  appearance  of  things, 
but  their  Inward  significance,  for  this,  and 
not  the  external  mannerism  and  detail,  Is 
true  reality." 

It  is  therefore  extremely  Important  for  me, 
and  for  all  of  tis  in  this  Congress,  to  extend 
every  effort  to  assist  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  artistic  ef- 
forts so  vital  to  the  life  and  growth  and 
lettacy  of  our  nation.  The  more  I  study  the 
existing  economic  difficulties  experienced  in 
practically  every  creative  endeavor,  however, 
the  more  I  realize  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  our  arts  beetfDies  ever  more  acute. 

Of  all  the  performing  arts,  grand  op«ra 
takes  Us  place  as  the  most  spectacular,  the 
n^o^K,  artistic,  and  also,  the  most  expensive 
"f  presentations.  With  its  full  cast  of  singera. 
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complete  orchestra  and  ballet,  w 
orate  scenery,  costuming  and 
opera  production  embodies  all 
burdens  that  beset  every  otbe 
Its    cast,    from    four    leads,    10 
singers,  76-100  chorus  members, 
dancers,  and  80-100  orchestra 
run  between  200  and  300 
noting  that  often  different  _^- 
ferent  casts  may  perform  each 
he&rsal  costs  are  far  higher  thai 
theatrical  production  with  a 
run. 

The  first  recorded  opera  ^.. 
American  soU  was  In  1736.  The 

Opera  was  fotmded  In  1883 , 

tradition,  however,  professional 
United  States  Is  extremely  scaro  . 
major  opera  companies  exist — tl  le 
New    York    City    Opera,    the    ( 
Opera   and   the   San  Francisco 
approximately  40  professional 
are  scattered  throughout  the  c_ 
singers,  therefore,  must  usually 
place  to  place,  singing  In  an  ems 
work  that  Is  largely  improvised 
yoimg  talent  have  no  place  to  go 
train  outside  the  United  States 

"Please  find  us  a  place  In  a 

house.  We  don't  want  to  go  home 
cant  find  an  opportunity  to 
a  living  In  our  own  field". 

If.  therefore,  for  approximate  y 
a  year  no  professional  opera 
major    cities    as    Boston,    Dallaj , 
Houston,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleai  s 
phla,  Plttsbiugh  and  Washhigto 
Is  It  possible  to  develop  a  conti 
program  In  this  country?  If  su^h 

formances  are  given,  «Hie  un 

rector's  reluctance  to  experlmen 
styles.    Standard   works   ar« 
mostly  for  economic  reasons, 
opportunity    to    enjoy    opera, 
wants  to  see,  those  few  days  a  yea  • 
she  knows  well  and  understand  i 
can  opera  fulfill  Its  role  In 
predominant  Interest  Is  focused 
and  19th  Centiwles?  Exclusive  p 
with    past    glory    contributes    1 
vitality  of  opera  as  a  living  art 

You  have  already  heard  the  ej._ 
monies  of  the  Honorable  Emanue 

of   Schuyler   O.   Chapman.    

Manager  of  the  Met  on  the  financl  il 
tlon  gap"  In  which  the  Met  Is 
Between  inflation  costs  and  f 
Income,  added  to  the  fact  that 
pays  80%  of  the  Met's 
this  grant  opera  company  with  a 
tat  ion  to  raise  Its  prices.  Yet,  1 
shy   away  from   this  alternative^ 
Instead  to  broaden  the  availabllil  y 
opportunity  to  enjoy  and  share 
Even  as  It  stands  now,  a  large 
our   communities,   simply 
prices  and  the  dearth  of  existing 
denied  the  opportunity  to  app 
For  how  can  our  citizens  learn 
living  arts  If  so  few  performance  > 
able  to  them?  And,  what  child  s: 
given  the  opportunity  to  know 
comfortable   with  this  art  form 
while  his  tastes  are  still  deve 
behavior  patterns  are  being 

It  Is  not  as  though  the  men  _. 
of  this  nation  have  demonstrate  1 
Interest  and  support  for  the  arts, 
trary,    a    growing    awareness   ex 
wealth  of  American  operatic  taleni 
to  be  given  a  chance.  We  all  recal 
pie   the   overwhelming  response 
Bernstein's  performance  of  tlie 
were  sold  out  so  quickly,  I  know 
were  turned  away  and  denied  the 
of  vlewii-ig  this  production. 

If  we  look  upon  our  roles  In 
gress  as  voicing  the  needs  and 
America's  citizens,  as  serving  to  iu 
He  awareness  of  the  significance 
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agement  and  support  of  the  arts 
act  now.  The  arts  are  public  good^ 
wishes  aiul  Interests  of  the  public 
followed  In  the  allocation  of  this 
able  national  resoiurce.  Govertunenjt 
in  this  area  is  certainly  Justified 
demonstrate  our  responsibility  to 
blllty,  continuity  and  growth  of 
art. 

When  one  realizes,  for  example 
pean  governments  pay  40-90%  of 
costs,  one  cannot  dispute  the  fact 
exists  no  system  of  American 
correspcmding  to  the  European 
subsidy.  And,  one  cannot  help  but 
that  the  present  American  system  o 
sponsorship  Is  certainly  not  secu^ 
at  this  point  to  guarantee  any 
artistic  future  for  this  nation. 

We  have  not  faced  head  on  the 
plight  of  our  artistic  endeavors, 
have  approached  the  problem  in 
fashion,  from  offering  tax  lncentlv|es 
vate  contributors,  to  supporting 
ects.  None  of  these  funds,  however 
dent  to  guarantee  the  stability  an^ 
needed    for    our    arts    to    fiovirlsh 
Ronald  Herman,  Chairman  of  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  In 
testimony  before  this  committee, 
importance  of  encouraging  new 
new  research,  in  discovering  new 
tune  frames,  for  the  acquisition  of 
veutlonal   knowledge.  The  mind, 
opportunity,    has    an    unlimited 
ideas  and  expressions.  "The  objec^ 
stated   Francois   Delsarte,   "is   to 
emotion   Into   thought   and    then 
form".  Let  us  not,  by  our  Inaction, 
process   for   America.   The   develob: 
mature  cultural  activity,  of  exact!  ig 
ards  of  performance  and  of  an 
audience  can't  be  provided  overnig|it 
must  be  provided  today  If  the  arts 
kept  alive  tomorrow. 

As   one   of   the   original  sponsor^ 
89-209.  to  establish  the  National 
of    Arts    and    Humanities,    I    am 
pleased  to  note  the  success  and 
the  Foiuidatlon  since  1965.  Since 
tlon,  the  Endowment  has  sought 
stand  the  needs,  concerns,  and 
citizens,  and  to  respond  to  these 
national  as  well  as  a  local  level.  It 
councils  and  committees,  composed 
divlduals  from  a  multitude  of 
and  experiences,   within  each 
Into  the  state's  existing  human 
reflect  the  particular  nature  of 
and  to  answer  its  specific  desires 
cems. 

The  exhibition  of  "Impressionist 
Impressionist    Painting    from     the 
opening  this  Satiu-day  at  the 
lery.  the  first  exhibition  of  Western 
lent    to    the    United    States    by 
Union,  was  largely  sponsored  unde 
000  grant  from  the  Endowment, 
tremely  excited  about  this  cultural 
and   very  much   look  forward,   as 
many  Americans  do,  to  the  museun 

The   Goldovsky   Opera  Institute 
Endowment  Assistance,  toured  las^ 
my  home  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
New   Jersey's   own   Opera   Theatre 
aided  by  a  matching  from  grant 
Arts'  Endowment.  Just  last  year 
for  the  opera  were  made,  IncludliJg 
the  National  Opera  Institute  whosef 
Is  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
of  opera  In  the  United  States 
Institute,  flinanclal  encouragement 
provided  to  outstanding  young 
grants  in  aid  have  been  ofiered  for 
missioning  and  production  of  new 
ances  of  rarely  performed  operas 
to  date  has  made  possible  the  world 
of  10  new  operas. 

Since  I  am  most  familiar  with 
ment's  projects  In  New  Jersey,  I 
to  share   with  you   a  few  of   the 
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which  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  special  to  my 
constituents,  but  Important  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  Creative  Leadership  Arts-In-Schoola 
program,  a  cooperative  project  with  the  UjS. 
Office  of  Education,  began  In  1970  with  a 
small  grai^t  for  a  post  working  In  our  local 
.school  system.  Since  that  time,  the  program 
has  grown  in  3  years  to  include  poets, 
dancers,  visual  artists,  musicians  and  film- 
makers— all  working  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
Debra  Stein,  leading  the  poetry  component 
of  this  project,  under  the  direction  of  Bryau 
R.  Kelly,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  CotmcU 
on  the  arts,  writes,  "Our  goals  were  to  bring 
the  living  art  o{  poetry  into  the  classroom, 
stimulating  the  natural  creative  ability  of 
the  student  and  encouraging  an  apprecia- 
tion of  both  contemporary  and  classic  forms". 
The  following  poems  were  written  through 
this  program,  the  first  from  a  3rd  grader 
and  the  second  from  a  high  school  student. 

An  open  door 

Says  come  in. 

A  shut  door 

Says  who  are  you? 


Apartment  House 
A  filing  cabinet  of  human  lives 
Where  people  swarm  likes  bees  in  tunnelled 

hives. 
Each  to  his  own  cell  in  the  towered  comb 
Identical  and  cramped,  we  call  It  home. 

The  Newark  Community  Arts  Center,  In 
another  matching  grant  program,  received 
support  for  Its  1972  classes  In  music,  drama 
and  dance — a  grant  which  served  nearly  1000 
inner-city  youngsters.  The  importance  of 
these  opportunities,  experiences  and  encour- 
agements to  these  children  during  so  special 
a  developing  period  In  their  lives  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Ttie  New  Jersey  Symphony,  located  in 
Newark,  received  assistance  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  to  continue  Its  youth  concert 
programs  and  to  expand  to  new  locations  and 
new  audiences  In  several  counties  through- 
out the  state.  And,  the  Newark  Musetmi  has 
received  matching  funds  to  catalogue  its 
collection  of  American  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture covering  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  Cen- 
turies with  an  additional  collection  ot  Amer- 
ican folk  art. 

Thus,  the  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  has  given  life  and  vitality  to  the 
art  of  the  United  States.  It  has  encouraged, 
in  Its  short  years  of  existence,  creativity  of 
tremendous  value.  It  has  exposed  our  young 
to  new  and  beautiful  experiences  and  to  ex- 
citing new  avenues  of  expression.  And,  It  has 
continually  sou^t  to  respond  to  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  ovu:  citizens.  With  our  support 
and  with  the  successful  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation to  assist  this  Foundation  in  Its  In- 
valuable work,  all  this  has  only  Just  begun. 


REV.  JAMES  A.  RUSSELL  CELE- 
BRATES 25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HIS  ORDINATION 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    KEW    jmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  13,  Rev.  James  A.  Russell  cele- 
brated the  25tli  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
nation. He  is  presently  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Moimt  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Warren  Township,  NJ.,  and 
his  parish  is  having  a  celebration  of  this 
event  on  AprU  8, 1872. 

Father  Russell  is  an  exceptional  per- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

son  as  a  spiiitual  director,  citizen,  and  is 
both  loved  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  his  parish  as  well  as  the 
otliei'  parishes  that  he  has  served  during 
his  priesthood. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  those  that  soon  will  be  expiessed. 
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A  GROUP  OF  34  LENINGRAD  JEWS 
COURAGEOUSLY  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
THE  EMIGRATION  POLICY  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
liave  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
halt  the  persecution  and  harassment  of 
Soviet  citizens  of  Jewish  heritage,  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  citizen's  right  to 
emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  clioice. 
This  pwist  week  I  received  a  very  desper- 
ate appeal  from  Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Fields 
of  the  Anshe  Emeth  Memorial  Temple  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Landis,  president  of  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Raritan  Valley,  NJ.,  urging  in- 
creased sponsorship  and  congressional 
action  in  securing  passage  of  all  reUef 
measures  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
oppression  of  Jews  and  bring  about  the 
right  of  Jews  and  others  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Their  message  to  me  included  a  letter 
signed  by  34  Leningrad  Jews  calling  upon 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  to  re- 
member the  tragic  pUght  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  in  any  discussions  relating  to 
foreign  aid  and  cooperative  programs 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  continue  to 
seek  the  "free  exit  from  the  Soviet  Union 
for  all  Jews  who  wish  it,  w ith  no  conces- 
sions or  compromises." 

Ikli-.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  be 
interested  in  the  communication  from 
these  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
citizenry  and  their  description  of  the 
alai-ming  conditions  with  wliich  they  are 
faced  in  their  efforts  to  reaflarm  their 
right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  live 
their  remaining  years  in  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  insert  their  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  your  information  and 
guidance : 
A  Groitp  of  Lentkcbad  Jews  Addresses  the 

Congress  of  the  UirrrED  States  of  Akek- 

ICA 

We  are  not  able  to  fulfill  our  wish — to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  settle  forever 
In  the  State  of  Israel.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  this,  our  wish,  is  an  elementary 
right  of  contemporary  civUlzed  men — never- 
theless, we  are  deprived  of  it.  Tlie  Soviet  au- 
thorities do  not  allow  us  to  arrange  our  own 
late  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 

We  do  not  lead  an  easy  life,  but  one  that  Is 
full  of  assorted  material  and  spiritual  dif- 
ficulties. We  are  not  wTltlng  about  them  be- 
cause they  wUl  never  be  fuUy  iniderstood 
In  the  West — ^no  matter  how  much  is  writ- 
ton  or  said  about  them.  We  live  a  life  wbioli 
kills  the  ^Irlt,  moreover,  we  bear  our  pres- 
ent time  only  so  that  It  might  pass  quickly: 
but  after  all  the  present  life  is  that  only  life 
v.-*  have.  We  want  the  future  to  arrive  as 
quickly  as  possible,  our  indefinite  futiu-e. 


We  are  striving  for  fairness  from  the  So- 
viet authorities.  In  our  argument  what  can 
v.e  say  u»  them ? 

The  only  stand  we  can  take  is  to  show  our 
lack  of  fear  of  their  monstrous  power;  to 
.show  oar  agreement  to  make  sacrifices;  and 
'oy  oiu'  being  prepared  to  go  to  prison.  Tins 
latter  Is  a  preparedness  which  the  authori- 
ties unfortunately  use  all  too  often.  It  is 
turned  out  that  after  the  camps  aud  crema- 
tories of  the  War — there  still  remains  Jews 
for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  prison  iu 
order  to  realTirm  their  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  forever  and  live  a  natural  life 
in  their  homeland  in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Tlie  official  laws  which  regulate  the  is- 
suance of  exit  permits  for  the  State  of 
Israel  are  unknown  to  us.  Jews  to  whom 
exit  visas  are  refused  do  not  know  when 
they  will  be  able  to  receive  a  visa;  they 
do  not  know  on  what  the  reasons  for  refusal 
are  based;  they  do  not  know  in  particu- 
lar which  organizations  or  officials  are  block- 
ing the  Issuance  of  the  visa;  they  do  not 
know  in  which  instances  It  Is  necessary  ta 
appeal  the  refusal;  and  above  all,  they  do 
not  know  if  they  will  ever  receive  permibsiou 
to  depart.  The  only  thing  that  they  know  ii 
that  a  year  after  the  refusal  they  once  again 
may  submit  all  of  the  documents  together 
with  their  request  for  an  exit  visa.  And  It  is 
possible  once  again  to  recel\'«  a  refusal.  And 
tisain  In  another  year  to  submit  documents 
.  .  .  and  this  can  go  on   without   end. 

But  life  goes  on,  children  go  on  growing. 
Speciali:jts  are  disqualified.  In  order  to  llvtf 
such  a  life  and  not  lose  heart  or  dispair  an 
TiiiUinited    belief    in    success    Is    necessary. 

We  complain  about  the  absence  of  law^ 
but  when  they  appear  the  situation  by  no 
means  gets  any  better.  The  notorious  edu- 
cation tax  has  only  the  appearance  al  legal- 
ity; indeed  it  emphasizes  Btill  more  the  lack 
of  rights  of  those  who  wish  to  leave.  The 
unprecedented  sums  of  the  tax  which  were 
called  for  in  the  beginning  have  so  affected 
public  opinion  that,  when  they  were  slightly 
reduced  'albeit  remaining  excessively  large). 
it  was  possible  to  point  out  that  the  situa- 
tion had  Improved.  But  no,  it  had  not  im- 
proved. The  education  tax  continues  to  re- 
main a  monstrous  absurdity  and  a  mockery 
of  common  sense.  The  evil  of  the  education 
tax  lies  not  only  in  itself  but  also  In  the 
fact  that  It  diverts  public  opinion  in  the 
Vilest  from  more  important  issues  to  do  battle 
r.galnst  It.  Progressive  people  in  the  West 
may  think  that  if  the  tax  is  either  sur- 
mounted, lowered  or  completely  rescinded, 
then  the  main  obstacle  on  the  path  for  Jews 
going  to  Israel  will  have  been  eliminated. 
No,  no,  no!  ThU  Just  isn't  aot  The  main 
obstacle  on  the  path  for  Jews  going  to  Israel 
Is  not  the  education  tax  but  the  absence  of 
free  exit  for  all  who  wish  It. 

TTie  Jews  and  non-Jews  of  the  Western 
v.orld  have  rendered  us  Invaluable  aid.  The 
support  of  public  opinion  and  of  various 
organiEations  in  the  West  helps  us  to  exist, 
to  endiu-e  and  surmount  our  lives.  It  may 
be  said  straight -forwardly  that  without  yoiM- 
support  we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
stand  ground. 

Therefore  we  are  turning  to  vou :  remember 
uk! 

We  are  living  people  Just  ns  yoti  are;  we 
Icnow  the  same  Joys  and  the  same  pain 
t  hat  you  do.  We  do  so  lore  our  chUdren  and 
fear  for  them  as  do  you  for  yours;  and  we 
too  want  to  make  them  happy. 

Help  us  in  this'  Remember  about  this  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  goveru- 
nient  over  political  and  economic  questiaui>. 

Do  not  agree  to  compromises  and  half  mea- 
.sures. 

Do  not  trade  the  bodies  und  souls  of  So- 
xlet  Jews  for  tons  of  grain  or  fertlllaeT. 

Don't  delude  yourselves  about  the  ap- 
parent legaUty  at  the  tax  on  education  aud 
biinilar  measures. 
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We  beg  you  to  strive  for  one  thing  alone: 
Free  exit  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  all 
Jcv.s  who  wish  it. 

No  concessions  or  compromises!  Only  free 
exit  for  all  who  wish  this — this  is  the  posi- 
tion we  are  expecting  from  you;  and  It  Is  for 
this  that  we  have  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  have  been 
n-ware  of  the  diiBculties,  this  letter,  I  am 
.sure,  will  bore  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 
all  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  and  add  strength  and  determina- 
tion to  our  efforts  here  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  a  worldwide  commitment 
of  goodwill  and  understanding  among  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  hastening  to  make  amends 
and  abolish  the  evils  of  archaic,  tyranni- 
cal principles  that  do  not  belong  in  the 
doctrine  of  human  values  today.  For  no 
matter  how  we  equate  or  measure  our 
values — by  whatever  standard  applied — 
it  is  axiomatic  that  human  values  are 
paramount  to  the  purpose  of  the  mutual 
endeavors  and  responsibilities  of  all  of 
mankind. 


DIXON  BILUNGSLEA  AN 
AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  is  the  final  -resting 
place  for  thousands  of  American  heroes. 
Here  two  Presidents,  privates  and  gen- 
erals rest  side  by  side  in  honored  glory. 

A  small  dignified  cross  marks  the  final 
resting  place  of  General  Pershing,  beside 
those  he  led. 

On  a  hill  overlooking  thousands  of 
crosses  of  his  fellow  heroes  is  a  new  cross. 
It  too  marks  the  final  resting  place  of  an 
American  hero  who  has  answered  his 
Nation's  last  call  to  duty. 

Col.  C.  Dixon  Billingslea  was  decorated 
by  his  country  more  than  140  times.  He 
had  a  record  of  379  hours  in  combat  in 
250  missions. 

He  was  to  make  his  last  flight  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1973,  when  the  small  private 
plane  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
crashed  8  miles  from  his  base,  with 
Colonel  Billingslea  and  two  friends  losing 
their  lives. 

Flying  was  his  life.  He  was  a  brilliant 
aviator.  Why  such  a  bright  star  should  be 
plucked  from  our  midst  is  not  for  us  to 
know. 

SuflBce  it  to  say  that  in  liis  short  life. 
Colonel  Billingslea  experienced  more 
than  man  has  a  right  to  expect.  He  knew 
combat,  he  had  a  reverence  for  duty,  he 
was  blessed  with  a  loving  family,  his 
career  was  astonishing  in  its  accomplish- 
ments and  he  left  so  many  friends  that 
their  number  is  countless. 

It  because  of  men  like  Dixon  Billings- 
lea that  this  Nation  remains  strong.  He 
gave  his  all. 

His  family  has  made  an  equal  sacrifice. 

I  can  only  hope  that  in  their  grief,  they 
can  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  lived  such  a  rich,  full  life. 

One  day  soon,  his  son,  Arthur,  will  be 
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graduated  from  the  Air  _  , 
A  great  tradition  has  only 
arily  stifled.  It  will  live  on. 

Prom  his  beginning  in  the 
senatorial  appointment  to  th 
Academy  to  participation  in 
early  astronaut  programs  t< 
battle,  the  colonel's 
of  distinction. 

Colonel  Billingslea  enter 
Academy  in  1947  and  was 
1951  with  a  degree  in  engii 
there  he  also  qualified  as  , 
interpreter  in  Spanish  wit 
and  Defense  Departments 

After    graduation    he 
training  at  Spence  AFB, 
After  another  school  at  NellJ 
he  traveled  to  Korea  where 
87  combat  missions  for  139 
in  the  F-86  Super  Sabre. 

Returning  to  the  United  _ 
Colonel  Billingslea  served  in 
positions  while  flying  the 
P-8  and  the  P-100. 

In  1960  the  colonel  left 
F-lOO  weapons  instructor 
gan  work  toward  his  master 
administration- degree  at  th( 
of  Chicago.  He  specialized  in 
management  of  research 
ment  and  was  graduated  in 

From  1961  to  1963  Colone 
was  assigned  to  Wright- 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  where 

major  role  in  the  . 

C-141  Starlifter.  His  primary 
with  the  aircraft  were  the 
gines  and  cockpit  design.  It 
Wright-Patterson  that  he 
in  various  "Zero  G" 
ments  in  the  air  and  mide: 
the  early  astronaut  progran:  s 

For  the  next  3  years,  he 
F-105   with   the   36th 
Wing  at  Bitburg  Airbase, 
1966  he  was  reassigned  to  th 
tical  Fighter  Squadron  at 
base,  Vietnam. 

While  with  the  39th,  he 
bat  missions,  and  240  combit 

the  F-4C.  For  one  of  his 

over  North  Vietnam,  Colonel 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
When  he  returned  to  the  _ 
in  1967,  the  colonel  served  a 
Headquarters,  USAF,  at  the 
an  operations  staff  ofiScer 
into  the  Army  War  College 
Barracks,  Pa.  He  received  1. 
from  the  War  College  in  1970 
An  assignment  to  Misawa  A 
pan  as  deputy  commander  for 
with  the  474th  TPW  and  the  j 
3d  TPW  at  Kunsan  foUowec 
uation. 

He  began  his  final  

he  went  to  Holloman  Air  _  _ 
New  Mexico  in  July  1972.  He 
had  arrived  there  with  the 
sive  set  of  credentials  ever 
base. 

He  was  serving  as  the  . 
the  49th  Civil  Engineering 
the  Base  at  the  time  of  his 
His  military  decorations 
Silver  Star,  the  Distinguis 
Cross  with  three  Oak  Leaf 
Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal  y 
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include  the 

Flying 

Clusters,  the 

th  13  Oak 


Leaf  Clusters,  the  Meritoriois  Service 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluste  ■,  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Gallantry  iJross  with 
Bronze  Star,  and  184  other  &\  ards. 

Colonel  Billhigslea  attended  Mariamia 
High  School  and  graduated  fr^m  Marion 
Military  Institute,  Marion.  Ala 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  <he  former 
Miss  Molly  Ley  Austin  of  Tillahassee, 
one  son,  Arthur,  a  cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  one  daughter,  Karen ,  a  student 
at  Texas  Christian  Universit; ',  and  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Billingslea 
of  Mariaruia. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  tile  Jackson 
County  Floridian  of  Marianna  Fla.,  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  'Jacl  :son  Loses 
a  Son." 

We  share  in  the  loss  of  a  distinguished 
son  of  Jackson  County,  a  a  an  whose 
service  to  his  country  exemplini  d  the  true 
strength  of  America. 


POWS     ACCOUNTS     OF 
PRESENT    THE    TRUE     . 
COMMUNIST  BRUTALITY 


1 ORTURE 
I ACE     OP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  197  i 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  POW's  have  beer 
to  American  soil,  the  truth 
brutal  treatment  at  the  hand; 
North  Vietnamese  captors  is  . 
ing  told  to  the  American  public 
that  the  Communists  would   . 
prisals  against  those  remainin|g 
tivity  forced  the  early 
making  the  truth  of  their  or 
earlier. 

The  accovmts  of  the  shamefjrl 
inflicted  on  American  prisoners 
North    Vietnamese    and    the 
present  a  shocking  horror 
public.  But  the  accounts  shoult 
widespread  attention  so 
see  the  true   face  of   the 
enemy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  it  may  have  been 
antiwar  and  Red  apologists 
plied  propaganda  support  for 
nam  during  the  war  years, 
tmned  their  attention  to  _.. 
accounts  of  brutality  by  the 
This  new  line  of  antiwar  dia 
been  picked  up  and  mouthed 
members  of  the  'surrender  at 
crowd. 

One   out.spoken   antiwar  „ 
recently  was  quoted  as  saying: 

You  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
which  these  reports  come.  They  , .. 
have  been  carefully  screened  and  s 
fore  being  allowed  to  talk. 
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Tlie  stories  of  starvation, 
torture  are  too  spontaneous 
been  confirmed  by  too  many 
tm-ning  men  to  be  merely 
being  controlled  by  GoveiTim^nt 
agents. 

A  better  example  of  carefullj 
ulated  press-agentry  was  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  on  the 
crowd  when  they  visited  Hanbl 
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"carefully  screened"  what  they  wanted 
their  American  comrads  to  see,  and  it 
v.-as  accepted  as  truth  with  no  questions 
asked. 

The  obvious  reason  for  tlie  attempted 
repudiation  of  the  prisoners'  accoiuits  is 
to  soften  the  American  public's  strongly 
held  opposition  to  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
But  the  dodge  will  not  work.  The  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  of  the  American 
people,  if  their  votes  reflect  the  feelings 
of  the  country,  will  not  allow  $2.5  billion 
of  tax  dollars  to  be  given  to  the  brutal, 
subhuman  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  insert  the  following  two  related  neT.-.s- 
clippings  at  this  point : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  2,  1373] 
Baez   Sdkpbised 

Singer  Joan  Baez  said  iu  Paris  that  she 
was  surprised  at  the  reaction  to  reports  by 
returning  American  prisoners  of  war  of  tor- 
ture while  captives  in  North  Vietnam. 

"I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  outrage  over 
the  POWs  since  there  are  still  200.000  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  who  are  not  being 
treated  well,"  the  antiwar  folkslager  said 
yesterday. 

"Of  primary  importance  is  that  civilization 
must  demand  that  any  and  all  torture  must 
cease.  It  does  not  matter  if  it  is  by  our  side 
or  their  side." 

"Nobody  seemed  to  care  about  boys  on 
drugs  committing  suicide,  but  with  the 
POWs  they  are  taking  special  care.  You  ha^-e 
to  bear  in  mind  the  source  from  which  these 
reports  come.  They  have  been  carefully 
screened  and  studied  before  being  allowed 
to  talk,"  she  said. 

The  Tsoth  Comes  Out 

Now  that  all  the  American  prisoners  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  admit  to 
having  held  have  t>een  repatriated,  the  truth 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the 
POWs  existed  is  beginning  to  leak  out.  It  Is 
a  chilling  story  of  organized  brutality  for 
p<^itical  purposes  that  will  surprise  only 
those  who  have  always  maintained  that  their 
country's  enemies  are  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels. 

At  best,  the  lot  of  a  prisoner  is  never  a 
happy  one.  For  those  held  by  societies  which 
do  not  place  a  high  premium  on  human  life 
or  suffering,  imprisonment  can  be  a  searing 
experience.  But  when  a  natural  brutality  is 
complemented,  as  was  the  case  In  Indochina, 
by  a  structured  form  of  terror  designed  to 
extract  political  advantage  from  the  plight 
of  helpless  men.  ones  heart  goes  out  to  those 
who  have  been  its  victims. 

Americans  captured  by  the  Viet  Cong  and 
th9  higher-ranking  fliers  imprisoned  in 
Hanoi  during  the  years  1965-67  appear  to 
have  fared  the  worst.  After  1967.  the  uproar 
in  the  American  press  and  pressure  from  tlie 
White  House  seems  to  have  resulted  In 
slightly  better  treatment. 

The  tales  of  beatings,  stan-ation  and  other 
forms  of  torture  xmquestionably  will  become 
more  heartbreaking  as  more  and  more  former 
prisoners  tell  their  stories.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  wonder  is  not  that  some  pris- 
oners sl^ed  anti-war  statements  but  that 
more  did  not  do  so.  Those  who  stood  up 
under  such  vile  treatment  deserve  the  high- 
est possible  praise  for  their  courage,  resolu- 
tion and  faith. 

A  soldier,  >3e  he  omcer  or  enlisted  man, 
owes  it  to  his  country,  his  comrades  and 
i'.is  service  to  resist  interrogation  when  In- 
formation which  he  has  would  endanger 
others  if  revealed.  But  beyond  that,  there 
C3.n  be  no  absolutes.  No  man  can  say  how 
much  he  would  endure  when  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  and  pitiless  interrogators.  Some, 
like   Marine   Major   Donald   G.   Cook,    died 
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rather  than  tell  his  interrogators  the  time  of 
day.  But  not  every  man  is  capable  of  such 
heroism. 

Iu  any  case,  the  shame  of  torture  rests  not 
on  its  victims  but  upon  those  who  inflict  it. 
Wliich  will  not  moke  it  any  easier  to  get 
through  Congress  that  $2.5  billion  for  re- 
building North  Vietnam  as  an  "Inve^traent 
in  pease." 


OUR   FLOUNDERING  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GiLMAN 

OF   KEW  YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  27,  1973,  Representative 
Martha  W.  Griffiths  provided  the  as- 
sembled body  with  an  enlightened  and 
informative  analysis  of  the  status  of  our 
Nation's  welfare  system.  I  commend  Mrs. 
Gfiffiths'  excellent  study  and  her  at- 
tempt to  tie  together  some  of  the  loose 
ends  of  our  floundering  welfare 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mis. 
Griffiths  has  made  a  signil5cant  step  in 
welfare  reform  by  focusing  attention  on 
the  slaort-coming  of  welfare  programs, 
wliich,  as  she  so  aptly  indicated,  are  dis- 
ordered, overlapping,  and  generally  mi- 
satisfactory. 

No  one  denies  that  there  is  a  need  to 
provide  for  our  truly  needy,  for  our  aged, 
our  disabled,  for  our  handicapped — for 
all  those  who  desperately  need  Federal 
assistance. 

But  there  is  something  drsistically 
wrong  when  our  Nation's  hard  earned 
tax  dollars  are  utilized  in  providing  as- 
sistance in  a  welfare  system  which  con- 
tradicts the  best  of  our  American  tradi- 
tions. Something  is  wrong  when  welfare 
assistance  negates  the  work  incentive  and 
something  is  radically  wrong  when  the 
Federal  Government  and  tlie  States  pro- 
vide an  individual  mth  all  of  the  essen- 
tials of  life  witliout  generating  any  im- 
petus for  that  person  to  create  a  liv- 
ing for  himself. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  abuses  in 
our  present  haphazard  methods  of  dis- 
pensing funds  to  poverty  stricken  indi- 
viduals. And  Congress  may  have  encoui- 
aged  some  of  thes*  abuses  by  indiscrim- 
inately pouring  funds  into  programs 
whenever  a  need  is  expressed.  Congress, 
seeing  the  needs  of  the  American  people, 
lias  responded  in  a  tinily  humanitaiian 
spirit. 

But,  by  that  very  response,  have  we 
missed  the  point?  Just  as  impoitant  as 
providing  moneys  and  services  to  sti-icken 
individuals,  should  we  not  also  foster  the 
desire  to  work,  to  achieve,  to  seek  the 
ability  to  be  self-sustaining  and  self- 
reliant? 

Tlie  temper  of  these  existing  programs 
is  not  in  tmie  with  our  American  tradi-' 
tions.  In  his  inauguial  address.  President 
Nixon  called  upon  every  American  to  as- 
sume responsibihty  for  himself,  by  taking 
the  initiative  to  make  nis  own  way  among 
the  masses.  To  do  this,  we  in  Congress 
must  take  stock  of  where  we  are  heading, 
where  we  have  been,  and  how  effectively 
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we  are  lockuis  ahead  to  pro\ide  for 
underpiivileged  Americans. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Michigsm  has 
pointed  out  11  existing  programs  com- 
prising our  preccnt  system  of  welfare 
services.  Surely  with  these  11  programs, 
v.'orking  independently  of  one  another. 
there  is  bound  to  be  overlapping  and  ir- 
regularities. Mrs.  Griffiths'  study  haa 
suggested  consolidating  these  program?. 
That  is  certainly  an  alternative  whicii 
bears  further  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tlianks  to  Mrs.  Griffiths,  we  finally 
have  an  accurate  assessment  of  our  cur- 
rent welfare  system.  It  is  now  up  to  Con- 
gress to  pursue  meaningful  reform,  mak- 
ing certain  that  our  Nation's  welfare  pro- 
eram  truly  fulfills  our  intentions  of  pro- 
\iding  the  incentives  lor  self-reliance, 
thereby  seeking  a  termination  to  the  end- 
less welfare  cycle. 


COM&'iEl>IDATION  FOR  A  COURAGE- 
OUS LADY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 
l>:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Birmingham  and  Alabama,  are  fortunate 
to  have  working  with  the  handicapped  a 
lady  who  herself  overcome  a  seriotis 
handicap  to  continue  providing  greatly 
needed  assistance  to  others.  This  year. 
Dr.  Gwenyth  R.  Vaughn,  chief  of  audi- 
ologj'  and  speech  pathology  service  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
Biimingham  has  received  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator's commendation  and  is  a 
finalist  for  the  Outstanding  Handicap- 
ped Federal  Emi?loyee  of  the  Year  Award 
wliich  will  be  presented  later  this  week. 

Dr.  Vaughn  has  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  her  manj'  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  for  the  courage  she  has  shown. 
She  is  an  inspiration  to  the  handicapped 
in  her  personal  life  and  a  sliining  light 
for  all  those  whom  she  touches  in  her 
professional  lile. 

During  World  War  II,  Gwenyth 
Vaughn  mo\ed  to  Mexico  City  where  she 
helped  establish  the  University  of  the 
Americas.  She  served  as  principal  of  the 
American  High  School  which  was  the 
largest  private  English-speaking  high 
school  outside  the  United  States.  Dmine 
tliis  period  she  became  the  sole  support 
of  her  small  daughter. 

In  1950.  at  the  age  of  34.  Dr.  Vaugha 
developed  polio.  She  was  told  that  slie 
would  never  walk  again  and  she  liad 
sreat  difficulty  in  swallowing.  M:my 
Mexican  friends,  nurses  and  the  local 
polio  committee  rallied  about  lier  because 
of  her  determination  to  live.  She  slowly 
i-ecovered  the  ability  to  speak,  suallow 
and  move  her  extremities.  She  also  faced 
her  struggle  for  financial  independence. 

Dr.  Vaughn  was  so  severely  paralyzed 
that  she  had  to  be  canied  from  place 
to  plpce  by  cab  drivers  and  strapj)ed  to 
her  chair  to  remaui  upright  while  slie 
was  teaching.  Dr.  Vauglin  not  only  con- 
tinued wmking  and  supporting  her 
daughter  but  also  prorided  the  first  edu- 
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cational  opportunities  for  the  plijsically 
handicapped  and  the  first  private  school 
for  the  mentally  deficient  in  Mexico. 
Often  slie  supported  tlie  school  from  her 
own  salary,  and  shared  her  home  with 
18  multiple  handicapped  students. 

After  being  told  she  had  no  chance  of 
ever  walking  she  developed  her  own  de- 
vices to  help  her  walk.  Her  first  attempts 
were  with  the  support  of  a  grocery  cart. 
She  now  uses  an  umbrella  cane  she  de- 
veloped to  disguise  her  need  for  support. 
The  umbrella  is  easily  interchangeable 
and  she  has  sets  in  vaiious  colored  mate- 
rials that  she  attaches  to  match  her 
clothing. 

Dr.  Vaughn  and  her  sHff  have  the  re- 
sponsibDity  for  assessn.  .  iv'.  treat- 
ment of  those  with  hearing  a^.d  speech 
impairments  among  the  veterans  in 
three  VA  hospitals  at  Birmingham,  Tus- 
caloosa, and  Montgomery.  She  is  also  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham  and  director  of 
the  joint  VA-University  "Project  Tele- 
Therapy,"  an  innovative  approach  to 
supplementary  and  followup  services  to 
veterans  needing  help  with  speech  and 
language.  For  her  outstanding  work  she 
received  one  of  VA's  highest  awards,  the 
VA  Administrator's  Commendation  in 
February  1973. 

A  1959  Ph.  D.  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  Dr.  Vaughn  is  a  leader 
in  her  professional  field,  the  author  of 
several  books,  and  a  contributor  of  chap- 
ters to  several  books  in  medicine  and 
dentistry.  She  is  a  fellow  in  both  the 
American  Speech  and  Heai-ing  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Dr.  Vaughn  rou- 
tinely must  use  either  a  walker  or  per- 
sonal assistance,  she  asks  for  no  special 
consideration  in  her  job,  said  Clyde  G. 
Cox,  director  of  the  VA  hospital,  adding: 
Through  her  deep  understanding,  profes- 
sional competence,  and  desire  to  help  others, 
she  is  most  effective  In  aiding  the  sick  and 
disabled  In  their  life  struggle. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national 
physical  fitness  effort  was  given  anoth- 
er fine  boost  this  past  weekend  with  the 
running  of  the  11th  Annual  J.  F.  K.  50- 
Mile  Hike  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
and  C.  &  O.  Canal  towpath.  I  know  you 
join  with  me  in  extending  special  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  those  colleagues 
among  us  who  added  encouragement  and 
enthasiasm  to  this  significant  activity 
with  their  participation.  Congress  was 
active  along  the  course  \\-ith  the  likes  of 
Idaho's  Orval  Hansen  and  Washington's 
Joel  Pritchard.  But  special  recognition 
is  justly  due  to  our  grimly  determined 
colleague  from  California,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin.  who  endured  the  steady  rain 
and  foe  for  14  hours  to  become  one  of  this 
year's  675  finishers.  My  hat  Ls  off  to  him 
and  our  pride  in  his  achievement 
abounds. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  FUlIDS  CUT 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Speal  e 


heal  h 


San 


ha\s 


Tuesday,  April  3. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr  _...„ 
like  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared 
Francisco  Chronicle  which 
lines  the  disastrous  effects 
Nixon's  budget  cuts  on 
signed  to  meet  real  and  pr 
needs. 

Community  mental 
have  met  with  major  succes  > 
unquestioned  worth.  In 
alone,  three  community  „ 
will  lose  giants  if  funds  are 
If  you  multiply  this  by  the 
across  the  Nation  which  .._ 
larly  affected,  you  have  wha 
to  a  national  disaster  in  the 
tal  health. 

The  article  follows: 
Three    Centers    Lose    Grant: 
CISCO  Mental  Funds 
(By  David  Perlman 
Three  community  mental 
in   San  Francisco  have  lost 
million  111  federal  grants  for 
as  a  result  of  administration 
Washington,    The    Chronicle 
terday. 

The  programs  had  been  _ 
several  years  with  broad  loca 
participation  and  federal 
They  had  been  officially  api.._. 
health  experts  at  local,  state 
levels. 

But  now  the  applications 
returned  to  San  Francisco  of_. 
flat  statement  that  there  is  no 
programs  in  President  Nixon's 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i. 

The  grants  would  have  cover 
eight  years  of  operations,  so 
to  lose  a  total  of  $18  mUllon 
are  restored  by  congressional  oi 
tlon  action. 

According  to  Dr.  Barry  Deck*  r 
Cisco's    mental    health    sei-vlce 
largest  lost  grant  was  for  $1, 

This  would  have  paid  for   . 
of  the  staff  costs  in  launching 
new  mental  health  programs  tl 
Sunset,  the  Richmond,  and  th( 
Merced-Ingleslde  districts. 

Another  grant  was  for  $300, 
have   developed   new   psycho-a 
for  hundreds  of  isolated,  lone! 
elderly  people  living  in  seven 
housing   projects   and   20    1 
homes  throughout  the  area 
Westside  Communitv  Mental 

The  third  grant,  for  $241,040 
gone    through    the    Bayview 
Community   Mental   Health 
John  Hale  Health  Foundation.  Ii 
trained  a  corps  of  mothers  to 
ciallzed  menial  health  workers 

Dr.  William  Goldman 

side  Center,  is  also  president  of 
Council  of  Community  Mental 
ters.  He  has  been  virtually  , 
Washington  for  weeks  now.  leac 
to  stave  ofl  the  budget  cuts. 

CUTS 

According  to  Goldman  oflicial 
tlonal  Institute  of  Mental  „ 
clared   that  federal  approval 
million  in  federal  grants  for 
Calliorula  centers  .ai-e  being 
of  the  budget  reversal. 
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health   center  programs  bad  ' 
at  some  official  level,  and   100 
level,  and  100  more  were  in 
ning  stages  when  they  were 
would  be  no  money,  according 

The    San    Francisco    psychl 
heading  for  Washington  again 
yesterday    that    Congressmen     . 
MalUlard  and  Philip  Burton  havp 
strong    supporters    of    comm 
health  center  legislation  In  the  ^ 
they  have  proved  "most  rec^pth  e 
man's  urgent  pleas  for  help  now 

But  he  said  he  has  found  It 
difficult"  to  gain  access  to  Healtl 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Caspar  W 
top  staff  advisers  to  present  his 

President  Nixon  has  argued 
eral  cuts  In  mental  health 
financing  are  now  possible 
available  from  states,  local 
private  Insurance  funds. 

State  and  local  tax  money  is 
light,  however,  and  almost  no  pr 
insurance   policies    cover    any   e 
mental  illness,  Goldman  replied 

"But   with   sufficient   public 
support  at  all  levels,  there  are 
this  program  might  be  restored, 
man  said,   "because  even  the  1 
admits  that  community  mental 
ters  have  been  a  major  success 

StTPORT 

Eventually,     he     said,     federal 
•could  well  give  way  to  local 
w-on't  be  able  to  pick  up  the    _ 
for  another  three  or  four  years 

The  biggest  fund  loss  in  San 
scheduled    In    the    Rlchmond-l 
where  citizen  and  community 
been  planning  new  health  servlci  s 
years. 

The  mental  health  efforts  the* 
strongly  focused  on  families 
according  to  Decker.  They  would 
dividual  services   to  children 

"walk-in"  clinics,  day  care 

turbed  youngsters,  home  vlsitlni 
and  Inpatient  services  to  acutelj 
patients  at  Langley  Porter  Inst; 

"With  so  much  trouble  in  our 
our  Juvenile  Justice  system 
with  difficulties  arising  In  so 
we  believe  the  new  services 
dramatic  change  in  the  mental . 
of  the  communities  involved," 
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ABOLISH  CAPITAL  FUNIS  HMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRI^AN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 


Tuesday,  April  3.  197f 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.   Speaker 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
two  editorials  broadcast  .„. 
WEEI  in  Boston,  supporting 
tion  of  the  death  penalty.  My 
received  many  letters  and  con^ments 
support  of  my  bill  (H.R.  5592) 
the  death  penalty.  The  editorials 
follow  are  a  further  example  of  _ 
ment  expressed  by  many  of  thi  s 
including  the  religious  leaden 
coimtry.  ' 

The  De/ith  Penalty,  Pari 

Many  people  thought  that  caplt  tl 
ment  had  walked  its  last  mile 
preme  Court  ruled  the  death  p^„„, 
stltutional  after  finding  it  a  crue 
usual  puni-shment. 

But  capital  punishment  is  back  from  the 
grave  and   i.s  again  being  discuss  ;d  at  tl:e 
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highest  levels  of  government.  President  Nixon 
is  calling  for  reinstatement,  saying:  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  death  penalty  can  be  an 
effective  deterrent  against  specific  crimes." 

You  probably  heard  the  President's  com- 
ments on  capital  punishment,  but  perhaps 
you  missed  another  voice.  WEEI  thinks  the 
words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Nashville  Joseph  Durick  are  worth  repeating. 

Bishop  Durick  says  the  death  penalty  is 
"un-Christlan  and  un-Godly."  And  he  quotes 
the  late  criminal  lawj'er.  Clarence  Darrow, 
who  said  30  years  ago  that  the  walk  to  the 
death  chamber  has  been  from  the  "begin- 
ning a  procession  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the 
vinfit." 

The  Nashville  Catholic  Bishop  cites  many 
other  arguments  against  capital  punishment 
including  noted  psychiatrist  Dr.  Karl  Men- 
nlnger's  contention  that  the  death  penalty  Is 
not  a  crime  deterrent,  "yes,  WEEI  thinks 
Bishop  Durlck's  argimients  are  worth  repeat- 
ing; we'll  discuss  more  of  them  in  tomorrow's 
editorial. 

And  we  wish  more  church  leaders  would 
take  stands  on  the  social  and  moral  issues  of 
the  times.  For  it  seems  that  the  only  time  we 
hear  from  them  is  when  they  make  dog- 
matic statements  on  such  sexually-oriented 
issues  as  birth  control  and  abortion.  We  feel 
that  Issues  like  war  and  capital  punishment 
far  transcend  issues  of  private  sexual  moral- 
ity. 

In  yesterday's  editorial  we  quoted  Catholic 
Bishop  Joseph  Durick  of  Nashville  who  con- 
tends that  capital  punishment  is  "un-Chris- 
tian  and  un-Godly."  Today  WEEI  would  like 
to  tell  you  more  about  the  Bishop's  reason- 
ing. 

The  Bishop  does  cite  several  Old  Testament 
passages  that  are  often  used  to  give  Biblical 
support  to  the  death  penalty.  These  are  from 
Genesis  where  it  is  written:  "Whoever  sheds 
the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,"  and  from  Numbers:  "If  a  man  strikes 
another  with  an  Iron  Instrument  and  causes 
his  death,  he  Is  a  murderer  and  should  be 
put  to  death." 

Bishop  Durick  points  out.  however,  that 
"there  are  no  New  Testament  passages  sanc- 
tioning the  death  penalty."  And  he  quotes  a 
statement  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Canada  who  said  they  consider  it 
"an  Illegitimate  use  of  the  Bible"  to  use  Old 
Testament  passages  to  argue  for  the  death 
penalty. 

The  Canadian  Bishops  said  that  these  texts 
"must  be  weighed  against  any  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  where  Jesus  constantly 
rejects  the  normal  human  tendency  to  re- 
dress Injury  by  Injury  and  calls  Instead  for 
generosity."  And  Bishop  Durick  says  the  Jew- 
ish theologian.  Rabbi  Israel  Kazis,  thinks 
that  these  Old  Testament  passages  don't  re- 
veal the  true  position  of  Judaism  towar.i  the 
death  penalty. 

The  Bishop  of  Nashville  .says  in  summary: 
"The  theological  arguments  in  behalf  ("of 
the  death  penalty)  are  weak.  Let  us  treasure 
life,  not  gamble  with  it."  WEEI  is  in  full 
agreement  with  Bishop  Durlck's  thinking  on 
this  Important  social  and  moral  issue.  And 
as  we  said  In  yesterday's  editorial,  we  find  It 
refreshing  to  hear  a  church  leader  take  a 
stand  on  an  issue  like  this. 


NFL  PLAYERS  VISITS  TO  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


HON. 


JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the 
gratitude  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  ."^hock  over  the  tortures 
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inflicted  upon  them,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  efforts  of  many  Americans  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  im- 
proving the  lives  and  conditions  of  those 
U.S.  fighting  men  who  have  served  their 
counti-y  in  lonely  and  distant  lands  over 
the  past  several  years. 

One  of  the  few  clear  and  incontroverti- 
ble accomplishments  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  mobilization  of  a  great 
number  of  non-governmental  volunteer 
groups  of  Americans  devoted  to  human- 
itarian pursuits  in  Southeast  Asia.  Many 
Americans  have  touched,  in  a  personal 
way,  the  lives  of  those  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  leave 
Vietnam  with  honor.  With  the  end 
of  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  my  fervent  nope  that  much 
of  the  good  which  came  from  those  who 
sought  to  ease  the  ravages  of  war  will 
not  be  lost.  As  grateful  Americans,  let 
us  acknowledge  the  service,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  patriotism  of  those  who  helped 
lighten  the  burden  which  many  of  our 
military  men  have  borne  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  National  Football  League 
for  their  8  years  of  effort  in  bringing 
players  in  the  NFL  to  Vietnam  and  the 
Far  East.  Their  spirit  and  hope  helped 
make  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  a  lit- 
tle brighter. 

I  enclose  the  following  list  of  players 
who  have  participated  in  toui-s: 
PiAVERs   Who   Have   Participated   i.n-   Tours 

1966 

John  Unitas,  Willie  Davis.  Sam  Huff. 

1967 

Don  Meredith.  Dick  Bass,  Larry  Wilson. 
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Bobby  Bell,  Bill  Brown,  John  David  Crov., 
Jack  Kemp.  Andy  Russell.  Lance  Alworth, 
Ernie  Green,  Wayne  Walker.  Bart  Starr. 

1969 

Al  Atkinson.  Irv  Cross,  Marv  Fleming.  Joe 
Namath,  Tommy  Nobis,  Jim  Otto.  Dan 
Reeves.  Dick  Schafrath,  Billy  Ray  Smith, 
Dick  Westmoreland,  Steve  Wright. 

1970 

Tucker  Frederlckson,  Floyd  Little,  Paul 
McGiiire.  Jack  Snow,  Chuck  Walker.  Dave 
Whitsell,  Dick  Butkus,  George  Webster,  Jim 
Marshall,  Dan  Conners.  Gary  Garrison.  Jim 
Nance.  Norm  Sncad.  Len  Roiide.  Chris  Han- 
burger. 

1971 

Lem  Barney.  Greg  Landry.  Clint  Jones, 
Bob  Lilly,  Tom  Woodeshick,  Jerry  Smith, 
George  Kuiiz,  Joe  ScibelU,  Tom  Demp.sey, 
Fred  Hoaglin,  John  Brown.  Tom  Matte.  Jon 
Morris.  George  Byrd,  Larry  Csonka. 

1972 

Donny  Anderson,  Ken  Houston,  Da  any 
Abramowlcz,  Gene  XJpshaw,  Otis  Taylor,  Bill 
Curry,  Marlln  McKeever,  Mike  Garrett, 
Manny  Fernandez,  Jack  Gregory.  Marlin 
Briscoe.  Roger  Wehrla.  John  Elliolt.  John 
Fuqua.  Grady  Alderman. 

197^ 

George  Atkinson.  Mike  McCoy,  Archie 
Manning.  Joe  Morrison.  John  Zook.  Cliff 
Harris.  Ken  Iman,  Karl  Ka.ssvUke.  Marty 
Donnes.  Bill  Kilmer.  Jim  Miirsalis.  . 

The  NFL.  in  conjunction  with  the 
USD,  has  imderlaken  goodwill  tours 
which  have  been  invaluable,  not  only  to 
the  men  they  were  organized  to  assist, 
but  also  to  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  to  participate.  NFL  Com- 
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missioner  Pete  Rozelle  issued  a  white 
paper  in  1970  wliich  talked  about  the 
NFL-USO  project  and  what  it  has  tiied 
to  accomplish : 

The  "Handshake"  Tours 
Each  year  the  National  Football  League, 
in  cooperation  with  the  USO  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  sends  groups  of  players 
on  a  post-season  tour  of  military  Installa- 
tions and  hospitals  In  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  Japan,  and  Hawaii. 

In  Vietnam,  as  two  groups  did  last  win- 
ter, they  travel  from  the  tiny  island  of  Con 
Son  off  the  shore  of  the  Mekong  Delta  lo 
the  fringes  of  the  Military  Demarcation  zone 
(DMZ),  from  the  sands  lapped  by  the  South 
China  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

They  talk  about  the  length  of  miniskirts 
with  the  six  men  and  one  dog  that  make 
up  a  Marine  patrol  a  few  miles  out  of  mor- 
tar-scarred Da  Nang  and  they  chat  about  the 
width  of  lapels  with  the  crew  of  a  freshly- 
painted  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Gulf  ol 
Tonkin. 

They  show  the  Super  Bowl  film  on  a  sheet 
diaped  over  a  truck  In  the  "doonies." 

And  they  know  what  Jack  Snow  has  said — 
that  for  a  few  minutes  they  have  taken 
yoinig  minds  off  the  horror  of  war. 

And  the  learn  what  Schafrath  has  said— 
that  those  few  minutes  are  as  important  to 
tlie  players  as  to  the  servicemen. 

The  response  to  these  non-political  mis- 
sions to  the  Far  East  has  been  the  mcsi 
rewardnig  aspect  for  the  sponsoring  part- 
ners. General  Creighton  Abrams  Jr.,  the 
American  commander  in  Vietnam,  has  per- 
s  .ally  requested  that  the  tours  contimie. 
The  NFL  intends  to  do  so.  for  as  long  as 
we  are  wanted. 

I'm  told  that  the  usual  response  to  the 
NFL  visits  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
pro  football  players  come  as  people  rather 
than  performers.  They  are  not  bound  by  a 
performance  schedule  that  limits  their  move- 
ments. Because  of  that,  there  is  a  maximum 
of  face-to-face  contact  with  the  servicemen. 
Their  very  nature — the  NFL  stars  travel 
light,  dressed  In  fatigues,  and  carry  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  equipment — allows  for  the 
group  to  find  even  the  remotest  areas  acces- 
sible for  chats  with  the  ser\icemen  sta- 
tioned throughout  that  part  of  the  world. 
For  that  reason,  the  visits  have  been  labeled 
"handshake"  tours,  and  they  are  exactly 
what  the  label  connotes — pro  football  players 
shaking  hands  with  thousands  of  servicemen 
while  talking,  talking,  talking — Including 
football — as  a  relief  from  the  rigors  of  serv- 
ice life. 

The  tours  are  both  physically  and  mentally 
demanding.  One  early  visitor  likened  his 
routine  day  to  the  rigors  of  training  camp. 
And  for  good  reason.  On  an  ordhiary  day. 
the  players  hop  the  map  on  a  dozen  stops 
from  a  starting  point  at  dawn  to  an  era  in 
the  boondocks  at  midnight.  But  they  always 
Insist  on  working  on  scheduled  days  off. 

Visits  are  made  lo  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice and  there  are  no  priorities,  except  the 
luiwriaen  hnv  that  no  ho.spital  can  ije  by- 
passed. Transportation  is  by  \vh:>te\er  meai  - 
is  available — helicopter,  truck,  even  sainpaii 
The  program  began  in  1966  when  the  NFL 
became  the  first  sports  organization  to  send 
a  group  of  aihieies  to  Vietnam.  Tbe  first 
group  v,as  made  up  of  Johnny  Unlt.is.  qu8i- 
lerback  of  the  Baltimore  Colts,  Sain  Hull. 
middle  linebacker  of  the  Washington  Re-J- 
skui.s.  Willie  Da\  is.  defensive  end  of  il>v 
Green  Brv  rankers,  and  CBS  sporticosier 
Fr.^nk  Glfford.  former  all-NFL  running  br.ck 
for  the  New  York  Giants. 

Wlienever  I  mention  it.  I  recall  Unitas" 
classic  Une.  He  was  inteiulv  readiiig  a  bock 
when  tlie  Victnam-Uottiid  plane  set  down  in 
Guam  In  a  violent  rainstorm. 

Alter  the  plane  had  landed  and  was  taxi- 
ing   »o   a   rei'iolhii;   area.   Unit.1";   U.okcd   out 
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at  the  driving  rain,  shriigged  and  said: 
"Every  time  1  come  to  Guam  it's  raining." 
And  caJmly  went  back  to  reading  his  book. 
In  subsequent  years  the  tours  have  grown 
i.i  demand  and  numbers  participating.  L««t 
.'unuary.  15  players,  broken  Into  three  groups, 
t  jured  the  South  Pacific  for  as  long  as  17 
ciyj,  carrying  with  them  Super  Bowl  filnjE. 
team  decals,  polaroid  canjeras,  and  lots  of 
-iniJl  talk. 

The  cameras  proved  extremely  popular. 
I  ictures  oX  the  players  and  servicemen  were 
liken,  developed,  autogiaphed  and  presented 
i-  s  keepsakes  ou  the  spot. 

Despite  the  accoutremeuta  brought  along, 
lijwever,  the  most  significant  part  of  the  tour 
ssems  to  be  the  talk  sessions  with  the  em- 
piiasis  on  the  three  F's — football,  fashions 
pijd  females. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  players? 
Norm  Snead,  quarterback  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles,  said  afterward,  'I  wouldnt  trade 
tbe  experience   for  anjthing  elae  I've  ever 
done." 

Said  Floyd  Little,  Denver  running  back:  "It 
was  very  gratifying.  We  went  everywhere, 
mountain  oonntry.  Jungle,  we  were  right  up 
there  with  the  Dirty  Boots."  the  kids  who  are 
really  in  it.  They  were  so  tickled,  eo  happy 
to  see  somebody." 

Said  Paul  Magulre,  the  Buffalo  punter:  'On 
the  way  over  I  wondered  if  they'd  look  on  us 
as  a  bunch  of  hot  dogs,  you  know,  pro  foot- 
ball players  out  on  a  vacation,  but  the  best 
part  of  the  trip  was  the  reaction  we  got 
everywhere  we  went.  They  were  really  glad 
to  see  us.  Anybody  with  any  chance  to  go 
bhould  do  it  because  it  means  eo  much  that 
aotnefoody  is  interested  enough  to  visit  them." 
Said  Dick  Westmoreland,  Miami  comer- 
back  recently  traded  to  Minnesota:  "It  makes 
you  proud.  It  makes  you  feel  what  youre 
doing  is  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
what  they're  doing.  These  people  are  doing 
a  tremendous  job  and  paying  a  terrilBc  price.'" 
Alter  he  returzked  from  a  bospltal  tour. 
Bart  Starr  wrote  me: 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
and  all  of  those  responsible  for  arranging  our 
tour  to  the  Far  East,  "mis  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  trips  of  my  life  and  although 
some  of  the  wounded  cases  we  witnessed 
were  tragic,  the  exeaiplary  ooxu^ige  of  thesA 
young  men  made  me  very  proud  to  be  an 
Aiaertcan."' 

Onoe  back  tn  the  States,  many  players  have 
made  one  of  their  first  projects  a  series  of 
long  distance  telephone  calls — at  their  ex- 
pense— ^to  the  parents  of  injured  servioemen 
they  met  on  their  tour. 

I>tck  Scbafrath  recorded  his  daily  doings 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  In  his 
series  urged  people  to  write  to  servicemeii  la 
the  area.  He  offered  to  coordinate  the  mail- 
ing and  delivery.  Within  the  next  few  weeks, 
he  reoeived  nearly  20,000  lettws. 

Party-two  players  have  made  the  tours 
thus  far,  along  with  one  member  of  my  staff, 
BUI  Granholm.  who  has  ooordhiated  the  last 
three  visits. 

And  as  I  .said,  we  will  continue  these  visits 
for  as  long  as  the  ncei  exists  and  as  long  as 
we're  wanted. 

Pfte  RozriLF,  Commiisionfr. 

I  wtLs  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  part 
of  the  project  in  1068  traveUng  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  and  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  <wie  of  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  of  my  life. 
While  the  program  has  affected  differ- 
ent players  in  different  ways,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  Uie  sense  of  gratitude 
v.e  felt  for  being  able  to.  even  biiefly, 
bring  some  happy  memories  of  home 
and  pro  footbaU  into  the  hves  of  those 
great  guys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  credit  for  NFL  sup- 
port of  humanitarian  and  patriotic  en- 
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terprises  must  go  to  Comi  lissioner  Pete 
RozelJe.  His  effort  and  that  of  Bill  Gran- 
holm. special  assistant  to  the  commis- 
siooer.  in  coordinating  tht  program  for 
5  of  the  past  8  years,  have  made  the 
project  an  accomplishment  of  which  the 
NFL  should  be  proud.         j 

The  kind  of  effort  this  his  represented 
and  which  I  hope  will  continue  in  the 
years  ahead  is  tribute  to  the  coming  of 
age  of  an  iixlustry  whictt  brings  great 
enjoyment  into  the  lives  i>f  millions  of 
Ameiicans.  The  NatiodaJ  Football 
League  clearly  recognizes  its  capacity 
fw  contributing  to  the  hve ;  of  those  who 
do  not  have  the  opportuni  ,y  to  be  spec- 
tators of  professional  fa^tbalL  Many 
lives  have  been  brightened  by  the  ener- 
gies of  those  in  professional  football  who 
manifest  the  same  devoton  for  their 
country  and  their  countaii  men,  as  tiiey 
do  for  excellence  on  the  fobtball  field. 

I  pay  ti-ibute  to  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  NFL  prograjn.  It  can  and 
should  mark  only  tlie  first  step  in  mak- 
ing much  of  the  world  of  >ports,  enter 
tainment,  and  for  that  natter,  other 
elements  of  private  indusi  ry.  cognizant 
of  their  infinite  capabiUtic  >  to  me^  the 
needs  of  our  Nation,  at  hom  e  and  abroad. 

Bob  Roesler  of  the  New  O  ieans  Times 
Picayune  recenUy  spoke  ol  the  effect  of 
the  trip  on  Archie  Mannin  ;.  It  is  worth 
reading. 

The  article  follon-s: 

BEUZKn    THK    SPOBTS  i  iCEKE 

(By  Bob  Roesler 

MANNING  ON   THE   \  TAR 

Archie  Manning  has  always  been  a  serious 
young  man.  Life. is  more  thin  football  for 
him.  He  has  had  a  keen  Interes  1,  in  things  like 
government.  International  politics  and 
people. 

He  has  just  returned  from  the  Far  East, 
touching  do»Ti  at  places  like  tiie  PhiUpplnes 
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South  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
part  in  the  National  Football  L  ; 
pilgrimage 
there." 

He  arrived  In  Thailand  aftej 
but  It  obviously  had  not  "ceasi  d."  He  and  his 
group  were  at  an  outpost  kn  )wn  simply  as 
NKP   located   on   a  river  acre  ss    ' 
From  there  he  could  see  flarej 
ieel  bombs  exploding. 

"You  know  you  can  read  ab  >ut  the  war  In 
the  newEi>apers  and  never  rea  ly  know  what 
It  is  like  over  there,"  Archie         " 

•But  after  seeing  what  I  did     v„._*^^  «„ 

the  men  who  have  been  doin  j  the  fighting 
you  know,  I  feel  I  know  a  lot  more  now. 

"I  came  home  with  a  great  pride  in  our 
servicemen,  our  equipment  a  id  this  coun- 
try. At  several  bases  we  visitei  1  we  would  go 
out  on  the  flight  line  and  wat(  h  the  fighter 
bombers  take  off  loaded  and 

"It   was   a  strange   feeling 
pilots   we   were   t,tlklng  with 
night    might    not    be   coming 
macnlng.    But    the    morale 
It's  good. 

"Oh.  there  are  the  usual  grii)es  about  bad 
food,  or  maybe  one  OI  wouk  have  a  beef 
about  his  commanding  office  •.  Tou  know, 
hke  some  football  players  n  Ight  grumble 
about  a  coach.  ^ 

"But  there  is  great  esprit  Ae  corps.  The 
P105  squadrons  think  they  ai  s  better  than 


the  Fill  people.  And  for' a  fcng  time  the 
BS2  crews  were  the  bulT  of  jtAe  ,  because  they 
had  easy  missions. 

■  Then  in  December,  when  4l)e  B62s  took 
heavy  losees,  those  guys  won  kl  hold  their 
heads  high.  They  all  just  have  i  autasUc  pride 
in  their  own  planes. 


•"The  rivalry  extends  to 

stop  at  one  place  and  the  guys 
that   they   hctd   the   t)est   gym 
■niallwid.   Another  base  mlgh  ; 
saying  that  maybe  so,  but  they 
track,  or  the  best  club." 
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I«XON    AND    ANTIWAB    FEI  LINCS 

I  asked  Manning  how  rank  md  file  dog- 
faces and  officers,  too,  felt  about  President 
Nixon,  his  effort  to  end  the  war  md  the  anti- 
war movement  back  home. 

"Almost  everyone  had  good  hlngs  to  say 
about  President  Nixon  and  vhat  he  was 
doing.  They  used  the  expressioi]  commander 
in  chief  a  lot — and  with  prid;.  Actually  I 
found  very  few  of  what  you  wo  lid  call  anti- 
war comments. 

•The  tour  was  pretty  Infornu  1.  Sometimes 
we  would  talk  with  75  peof^,  other  times 
it  would  be  300  and  400.  I  remember  cme 
aiiuaan  asked  me  how  I  like  Th  lUand.  I  tcrid 
him  It  was  okay.  So  what  doei  he  say?  He 
told  me.  'Well,  if  you  like  it  so  much,  how 
about  you  staying  here  and  l«ttlag  me  go 
home  in  your  place?"  But  it  w  is  «U  in  fun 
because  they  all  seem  to  agree  t  hat  if  you've 
got  to  pull  duty  over  there.  tih«  best  spot  is 
Thailand." 

A   ROCK  6BOCP? 

Manning's  group  included  Jo4  Morrtson  of 
the  Giante,  Mike  MoCoy  of  the  Backers,  John 
Zook  of  the  Falcons,  Cliff  Harrl^  of  the  Cow- 
boys and  George  Atkinson  of  the  Raiders.  Ail 
looked  Uke  mod-squad  members  with  tJaeir 
long  hair. 

"When  we  first  got  there  peAple  thought 
we  were  a  rock  group,"  Archie  ii-inned.  "We 
got  a  lot  of  rlbbUig  about  our  Idng  hair,  but 
the  guys  were  real  nioe  to  las.       1 

"Our  shows  woe  not  much  «iore  than  e 
rap  session.  What  really  amazedl  xis  was  bow 
knowledgeable  they  were  about  ;f  ootbsU.  We 
didn't  get  many  stupid  q-uestions. 

"Oh,  there  was  a  lot  of  rlbbitig.  like  one 
GI  aSked  Harris  what  happened  to  the  Cow- 
boys. Cliff  told  him  that  the  player*  bad 
made  so  much  money  the  year  before  by 
winning  the  NFC  chainpion^iin  and  Super 
Bowl  that  they  had  to  dump  tne  sesson  for 
tax  purposes.  | 

""n>ey  got  on  to  me  pretty  jjood  because 
the  Saints  had  a  bad  season.  Bui  they  asked 
seriaas  questions  on  how  hard  Ithe  eoUege- 
to-p«>  transitioti  was  and  my  thoughts  on 
a  running  quarterback. 

"Funny  thing,  our  group  wakied  to  ask 
questljjns,  too.  We  were  intereaed  In  their 
thoughts  of  the  war.  tlielr  outfits,  bow  the 
civilians  tzeated  them  and  thlnfes  Uke  that. 
But  we  were  snowed  under  wiOi  questions 
about  the  National  FootbaU  Lea^e. 

"We  did  learn  that  they  got  NPt  games 
three  weeks  late  and  they  were  shown  over 
tdevlsion.  Every  base  there  hail  their  own 
TV  studios. 

"We  brought  along  the  Super  B  3wl  film  and 
ajiother  funny  film  about  things  !  Ike  quarter- 
backs getting  sacked.  They  Uke<lthem  a  lot. 
Believe  me,  they  were  an  am>rediatlve  audi- 
eiMe." 

■niere  is  more  to  the  Archie  Ma  nntag  story. 
But  let's  save  it  fat  Sunday.  To  ill  find  out 
the  impression  300-potind  Mike  1  IcOoy  made 
on  the  small  Thailanders;  how  M  inning  bar- 
tered Saint  decals  for  a  taxi  rile;  and  hi- 
gang"3  visit  to  a  fiy-infested  Mai  ine  outpos<- 
somewhere  in  the  boondocks. 

Too.  Archie  wlU  talk  a  bit  aba  it  the  ^irit 
of  our  fighting  men.  Or  fashloi  ed  patriot- 
ism— maybe  you  could  call  It  W  arid  War  II 
vintage — Is  not  dead. 

Many  reporters  filing  stories  ( ut  of  Viet- 
nam the  past  years  have  painted  some  bleak 
word  pictures  of  our  GIs.  Manning  and  hi-, 
pals  found  things  a  litOe  differi  snt. 

Those  hard-nosed,  often  far-le  rt  new.smea 
either  deliberately  overlooked  patriotism  or 
were  too  dunn  blind  to  see  it.  Mj  onlng  ct^ie 
home  witik  a  feding  of  pride  for  our  men  in 
uniform.  His  words  are  refreshin  ;. 
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There  isn't  a  darn  thing  wrong  about  the 
American  Idea  of  mother,  flag  and  apple  pie. 
It  Is  still  there  for  those  who  care  to  log  for 
it. 

Those  American  newspapers  whose  stories 
and  editorials  seem  to  come  direct  from  the 
Hanoi  Herald  would  do  well  to  listen  to  peo- 
ple like  Archie  Manning.  But  I  have  a  hunch 
those  kind  of  opinion-shapers  wouldn't  want 
to  hear  anything  that  would  prove  that  their 
hogwash  about  low-rating  everything  from 
the  U.S.  and  extending  crying  towels  to  the 
enemy  13  Just  that — hogwash. 

Manning  is  my  kind  of  guy.  As  for  the 
Hanoi  Herald-types,  they  can  erect  a  statue 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  their  men's  room. 

A   SIX   PACK 

For  priority  and  VIP  purposes  Archie  Man- 
ning and  the  National  FootbaU  Players  who 
toured  the  Far  East  were  given  temporary 
ranks  of  colonel. 

The  title  and  privileges  were  sources  of  em- 
barrassment when  the  troupe  landed  in  the 
Philippines  and  at  Saigon.  With  their  "horse- 
power" they  would  be  first  off  the  planes. 

"We  really  felt  funny  being  given  the  VIP 
treatment  while  an  Army  veteran  of  16  years 
had  to  wait  for  xis  to  deplane  and  things  like 
that,"  Manning  grinned  sheepishly. 

"There  were  no  hard  feelings,  but  as  soon 
as  we  got  to  Thailand  we  got  hito  more  cas- 
ual clothes.  Some  of  us  wore  fatigue  pants 
or  just  cutoff  shorts  and  golf  shirts." 

Manning,  Joe  Morrison,  Mike  McCoy,  John 
Zook,  Cliff  Harris  and  George  Atkinson  visited 
many  Thai  bases,  large  and  small.  Some  were 
landing  fields  for  giant  B52s,  others  were 
reachable  only  by  helicopter. 

"There  was  a  Marine  base  called  Nam 
Phong,  at  least  that's  the  way  I  believe  It  is 
spelled,"  Manning  began.  "It  was  carved  out 
in  a  primitive,  remote  part  of  the  Jungle.  It 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  miserable. 

"We  were  told  it  was  to  have  been  a  tem- 
porary place  and  would  be  xised  for  three 
months,  so  no  permanent  buildings  were 
erected.  But  the  Marines  stayed  on  and  were 
living  in  tents  until  just  recently, 

"You  know,  when  we'd  reach  a  base  one  of 
the  top  brass  would  meet  us  at  the  plane  for 
a  formal  welcoming.  That  was  nice.  But  our 
best  welcome  was  from  this  Marine  captain 
at  Nam  Phong. 

"As  we  climbed  off  the  helicopter  he  handed 
us  each  a  six-pack  of  beer.  Since  the  tem- 
perature seldom  dipped  below  100  you  can 
imagine  how  good  it  tasted. 

"The  camp  was  really  something.  You  had 
to  eat  fast  or  the  files  would  get  more  than 
you  would.  But  you  know  the  Marines,  they 
eujoy  roughing  it. 

"Matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  Marine  ofTicers 
told  me  that  if  Hilton  built  a  hotel  there, 
the  Marines  would  still  prefer  their  present 
style  of  living. 

"They  didnt  like  our  long  hair  and  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  only  place  we  visited  that 
I  honestly  felt  one  of  those  guys  would  grab 
us  and  give  a  haircut." 

BANGKOK:     NEVER    THE    SAME 

Before  beginning  the  tour  of  Thailand. 
Manning  and  his  pals  had  a  few  days  in 
Bangkok.  It  proved  intS-esting.  profitable  and 
funny. 

"Tlie  Thais  are  rather  small  people,  yoti 
know,  and  were  utterly  amazed  by  Mike  Mc- 
Coy's size,"  Manning  grinned.  "He  says  he'.s 
270.  but  if  he  isn't  300  pounds  my  name  isn't 
Archie  Manning. 

"Everywhere  we  went  people  would  stop 
and  gawk  at  Mike.  There  is  a  vehicle  over 
there  that  Is  powered  by  a  bicycle  and  has  a 
sent  in  the  back  that  carries  two  people.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  legs  on  those  little 
Thai  pedal  pushers." 

Manning  related  how  his  gang  used  decals 
of  NFL  teams — they  went  over  with  thou- 
sands— as  barter.  "We'd  put  them  all  over 
their  vehicles  and  on  their  clothes,""  he  said. 
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"The  taxis  are  something  else.  One  might 
be  a  Mercedes,  another  a  pick-up  truck  with 
benches  in  the  back.  They  were  something 
else. 

"Clothes  over  there  were  real  cheap.  Yo\i 
could  get  a  tailor-made  knit  suit  for  $30.  And 
you  coxild  sit  down  there  and  design  the  suit 
and  watch  as  the  tailor  made  It. 

"You  had  to  bargain  for  everything.  One 
tailor  wanted  to  charge  me  $60  for  a  suit  I 
finally  paid  $30  for.  Mike  McCoy  had  trouble, 
though.  They  took  one  look  at  his  size  and 
doubled  the  price.  Believe  me  Bangkok  will 
never  forget  Mike  McCoy." 

PRICELESS  EXPERIENCE 

Tiie  Saint  quarterback  considered  the  trip 
over  there  as  an  experience  he  will  never 
forget.  "It  was  something  to  see  how  people 
live  in  another  part  of  the  world,  examine 
their  culture,  religion  and  government,"  the 
redhead  said,  sounding  more  like  a  political 
science  student  than  a  professional  football 
player. 

"It  was  also  a  valuable  edvication  In  mili- 
tary affairs  and  war.  It  was  something  to  lis- 
ten to  those  pilots  and  what  they  have  been 
through.  I  came  home  with  a  deep  respect 
for  the  American  servicemen.  They  are  cou- 
rageous people  who  love  their  country. 

"As  for  the  equipment  they  fiy  and  use, 
well,  after  talking  to  them  I  am  convinced 
it  is  the  best.  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
the  people,  kuowhow  and  equipment  to  meet 
any  emergency. 

"The  guys  we  met  there  were  just  great. 
It  made  you  feel  good  to  be  an  American. 
There  is  a  high  degree  of  patriotism  over 
there.  They  have  a  love  for  their  country, 
and  as  I  have  said  before,  jnuch  respect  for 
their  Commander  in  Chief." 

With  the  war  winding  down  there  was 
little  need  to  visit  base  hospitals,  but  Archie 
and  his  pals  did  drop  in  on  some.  "Those  in 
there  were  being  treated  for  non-combat 
things.  Like  colds  and  bad  backs,"  Archie 
related. 

"We  did  talk  to  two  patients  who  had 
turned  themselves  in  to  take  the  drug  cure. 
The  drug  situation  is  one  thing  the  mlli- 
tn.ry  is  keenly  Interested  in  and  watching. 

'"With  the  fighting  ending  there  will  be 
less  for  the  GI's  to  do  and  boredom  could 
set  in.  Boredom  could  bring  on  a  drug  prob- 
lem, but  the  brass  hats  are  on  the  alert." 

Once  the  tour  was  over.  Manning's  group 
plus  the  one  Bill  Kilmer  took  to  Korea 
headed  east.  There  were  a  few  days  of  relax- 
ing in  Hawaii  on  the  Itinerary  but  Archie 
skipped  that  stop. 

"I  was  eager  to  get  home."  he  admitted. 
"You  know  even  when  I  take  a  vacation  I 
am  anxious  to  get  back  home.  This  trip  was 
no  different.  But  I  would  like  to  go  back 
again. 

"Being  with  our  servicemen  over  there  was 
a  rewarding  experience.  1*11  never  forget  it. 
You  know,  we  were  supposed  to  go  over  there 
to  help  the  GI's.  It  was  more  the  other 
way  aroiuid.  They  made  me  feci  proud  of 
them  and  our  country." 

Right  on.  Archie. 


THIEUS  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE6ENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Ml'.  MITCHELL  of  Maoland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  unusual  and  frightening 
document  has  come  to  my  attention.  It  is 
the  true  story  of  two  young  Frenchmen 
who  sei-ved  time  in  South  Vietnamese 
prisons   for   antigovernment   activity.   I 
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cannot  judge  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
But  their  description  of  prison  life  strikes 
me  as  totally  sincere.  I  am  truly  con- 
cei-ned  that  these  prisons  are  largeiy 
supported  by  American  subsidy.  The  two 
yoimg  men,  Jean-Pierre  Debris  and 
Andre  Menras,  witnessed  torture  and 
atrocity  as  a  way  of  life.  The  incidents 
that  they  recall  are  often  stomach  turn- 
ing. At  this  time,  when  America  is  so 
grateful  for  the  safe  and  healthy  return 
of  our  POWs,  it  seems  especially 
relevant  that  we  investigate  the  way  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  are  treating 
political  prisoners. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues find  time  to  study  this  vei-j'  eii- 
lightenine  document : 

Thieu"s  Political  Prisoners 
(By  Jean-Pierre  Debris  and  Andre  Menras) 

INTRODTJCTORY    REMARKS 

More  than  four  years  ago,  in  1968,  two 
young  Frenchmen,  Jean-Pierre  Debris  and 
Andre  Menras,  both  teachers,  went  to  South 
Vietnam  on  a  governmental  educational  ex- 
change program  called  In  French  '"La  Co- 
operation". Jean-Pierre,  aged  27.  teaches 
mathematics,  and  his  friend  Andre,  who  is 
24,  is  an  "instituteur",  or  primary  school 
teacher. 

Although  they  had  gone  there  with  no 
political  preconceptions,  alter  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  worked  In  Danang,  then  in 
Saigon,  they  became  so  indignant  at  the 
amount  of  corruption  and  tyranny  they  en- 
countered on  every  side,  that  on  July  25, 
1970,  they  decided  to  break  the  strict  silence 
they  had  maintained  thus  far.  Throwing  all 
caution  to  the  winds,  they  climbed  on  a 
monument  Just  outside  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  Saigon,  vmfurled  a  Liberation  Front 
flag,  and  at  the  same  time,  started  scattering 
ieaflels  in  Vietnamese,  v.liich  urged  imme- 
diate peace. 

The  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming;  they 
were  quickly  surrounded  and  overpowered 
by  ARVN  MP's,  assisted  by  numerous  plain- 
clothed  police,  who  hustled  them  to  the  CHI 
HOA  prison  in  Saigon,  where  they  remained 
until  they  were  freed  without  warning,  and 
immediately  expelled,  on  December  29,  1972. 
They  arrived  Ui  Paris  on  New  Year's  e\e.  and 
on  Tuesday,  January  2,  held  their  first  press 
conference  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Paris 
SECOURS  POPULAIRE  which,  as  they  tell, 
plaj-ed  an  essential  role  in  their  release. 

The  following  text  is  a  translation  of  the 
taped  statement  they  made  during  a  meetiiig 
that  took  place  at  the  Paris  Mutuallte.  before 
an  audience  of  some  5.000  persons,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1973.  This  meeting  was  organized  by 
three  important  Vietnamese  groups  in  Pari.s. 

The  two  teachers  will  be  touring  the  United 
States  between  March  5  and  23  whereupon 
they  will  begin  a  7-day  tour  of  Canada.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  statement  and  their  sub- 
sequent dialogue  and  statements  before  U.S. 
and  Canadian  audiences  and  news  media  will 
receive  the  widest  possible  di.ssemination. 

Their  testimony  is.  to  date,  the  mo.-t 
atithentic  non-Vietnamese  statement  t!i.,t 
has  been  received  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
more  than  200.000  political  prisoners  in 
Thiru's  jail*,  and  who.se  very  livc>  are  in 
ti'.e  balance  during  the  weeks  that  11:-  ji;-" 
nhe^d. 

We  v.oiilU  I'rgo  you  to  s've  your  full  atten- 
tion to  tlie  aitac'iied  statements  and  to  seek 
out  more  information  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  held  in  the  JaiN 
und  prisons  of  South  Vietnam. 

Funlier  documentation  available  upon  re- 
quest from:  The  International  Committee  to 
Free  South  Vietnamese  Political  Prlsoner,- 
from  Detention,  Torture,  and  Death.  12'J  \V 
Franklin  Ave..  Minneanolis.  Minn.  55401. 
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J£AliI-FI£RB£    DEBRIS 

Firet  oX  all  J  want  to  teli  you  about  our 
Arrest.  During  tbe  first  week  we  spent  In 
Jail,  we  were  suixounded  by  ordinary  prison- 
ers, who  are  used  by  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion to  giiard  and  beat  up  the  political 
prteouen.  Stin,  even  In  that  first  week,  whBe 
we  were  lying  In  our  cell,  I  waa  thrown  a 
litUe  bottle  ot  oU  which  the  Vietnamese  uae 
tor  relieving  pain  aXter  you've  been  beaten 
up.  Around  this  Uttle  bottle  was  a  note 
UTlttea  in  very  good  French.  It  said  ••Thani 
yoti.  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  people."  and 
was  signed,  "your  eomrndes  In  arms."  We 
learned  a  long  whUe  afterwards  that  this 
came  from  a  cell  where  the  so-called  "rebels" 
were  kept,  those  who  refused  to  salute  the 
SAigou  regime '6  flag.  They  were  beaten  aud 
tortured  for  it. 

We  met  them  eight  montlis  later,  during 
the  hrst  TET  celebration  we  spent  In  prison. 
in  FMNTUiiry  1871.  Alter  montbs  of  oomplete 
isolation,  we  were  able  to  go  down  into  the 
yard  where  the  latrines  were.  It  wasn't  a 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  prison  guards;  it  was 
Just  carelessness:  they  were  too  busy  cele- 
brating TET.  So  we  went  Into  the  yard  and 
there  we  met  the  brothers  who  had  sent  us 
the  lotion.  They  lived  In  awful  condiUous 
and  now,  for  TET,  their  families  hili^  been 
able  to  visit  them  and  had  brought  them  all 
kinds  of  good  things  to  eat.  They  insisted  on 
giving  us  everything,  and  we  celebrated  to- 
gether. We  sang  the  song  of  Unity  and 
Solidarity. 

Then  the  brothers  from  the  isolation  ward 
also  came  down.  These  were  political  prison- 
ers who  had  been  brought  back  from  the 
tiger-cages  Ui  Poulo  Condor.  Normally,  they 
were  never  allowed  to  go  out  Into  the  sun- 
light; but  were  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  cells  without  windows  or  light.  But 
that  day,  the  first  day  of  TET,  they  cottld 
come  down  Into  the  prison  yanl.  So  we  saw, 
the  whole  Jail  saw,  for  the  first  time,  these 
hundred  prisoners  from  the  tiger-cages.  And 
in  what  condition!  They  had  to  crawl  down, 
because  they  couldn't  walk  anymore;  their 
knees  had  been  broken.  They  dragged  them- 
selves along  the  ground  with  little  wooden 
benches  of  their  own  make.  In  the  sun  they 
had  to  close  their  eyes  completely  because 
they'd  been  blinded  from  so  many  years 
of  darkness.  Their  faces  were  hi^gard  and 
lined,  their  bodies  gaitnt  and  emaciated. 
They  were  wearing  tattered  prison  uniforms, 
the  standard  black  pyjamas.  No  one  m^e 
a  Btnind  when  they  arrived.  Eren  the  trusties 
who  griarded  them  ^-ere  a.'rtonished.  A  reg- 
ular prisoner  threw  them  a  box  of  candy.  The 
tnistles  didn't  more.  TTiey  let  him  do  tt. 
Other  regtilars  threw  delicacies  they  had  been 
brotifht:  omnges,  fruit,  even  a  few  ducks. 
We  watched  all  the  prtsoners  throw  every- 
thing they  had  to  these  people,  who  had 
oome  back  from  the  death  camps.  We  even 
saw  an  American,  an  Americon  GI,  who  wss 
in  the  isolation  mard.  He  had  nothing  to  glTe, 
no  money,  he  received  no  visits.  All  he  had 
was  Ills  cloihen.  He  started  to  undress  and 
piece  by  piece,  he  threw  all  his  clothes  to 
these  prisoners  from  Po«!o  Condor. 

This  policy  of  "re-education",  as  the  S.ii- 
!^n  government  calls  It,  Is  aimed  solely  at 
breaking  patriotic  Vietnamese;  sapping  their 
strength;  breaking  them  not  only  phyti- 
raily.  but  especlaUy  morally.  There  are  iiinny 
ways  to  kill  a  man.  At  Fu  Qno",  an  island 
prison,  (or  seven  years,  uutll  1871,  prisoners 
were  shot  at  with  machine-guns.  When  the 
prisoners  demaoided  better  food.  Jeep«  with 
machine-guDs  mounted  on  them  were 
driven  into  ilie  prison  and  they  would  Are 
on  the  prisoners,  forcing  the  prlnonens  fur- 
ther snd  frirther  down.  And  each  time  there 
were  dozens  of  dend  and  wounded.  At  our 
prison  of  Chi  Hoa.  and  elsewhere  there  are 
other  ways  of  killing  people;  by  giving  them 
tiotliljig  to  eat.  by  railoj>i!jg  then-  wa'er  oy 
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beating  ti^in.  by  tortuitag  Ibem.  by  leay- 
Ing  tbem  In  Ugcsr-caeee. 

In  our  last  months  at  CHI  HOA.  we  aav 
sometltiag  vfhictx.  ms  still  owre  tr^ke.  On 
the  15th  of  Norember  (U>72)  Coionel  Mguyea 

caue  back.  He  bad  feen  ezpoeed  In 

'69  and  '70  as  the  "father  of  ibe  tiger-cages" 
at  Paulo  Condor.  These  tigerlcagea  we«  de- 
noonoed  in  '68  by  all  the  inte^nationai  press, 
by  AiiKrlcan  papers  and  by  !Prench  papers. 
I  even  remember  seeing  a  Picture  at  this 
ocdond  in  a  Paris  magjuine  tl  lat  labeled  him 
the  father  of  the  tjger-cag(  i.  (ActuftUy  It 
was  the  French  colonialists  who  were  the 
f.rst  to  buUd  them.)  In  '67  tils  colonel  was 
director  of  the  concentration  »mps  at  Poulo 
Condor.  After  the  scandal  of  the  tiger-cages 
he  disappeared,  only  to  re-  ippear  in  the 
"Phoenix"  campaign,  ^^'tolcb  was  aimed  at 
destroying  the  ranks  of  the  N  jtional  Libera- 
tion Front  by  assassination. 

Despite  the  exposure  of  <  ;ie  tiger -cages, 
they're  still  there,  and  what'  more,  they've 
been  rebtint.  We  saw  prisonei  s  in  RC  sectos. 
iu  particular.  In  cell  003.  at  SHI  HOA.  who 
had  come  back  from  the  tl  jer-cage  to  be 
"nursed".  There  Is  an  Inflrni  xy  at  the  CHI 
HOA  prison.  When  they  arrl  ed  at  this  in- 
nrmary.  they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
medicine.  The  American  suppi  ias  weren't  be- 
ing sent  any  more.  There  wen  no  dollars  for 
medicine  for  political  prlsou  ers.  but  there 
were  400,000  dollars  to  build  i  lew  tiger-cages 
iu  camps  numbers  7  and  8.  at  Poulo  Condor. 
There  is  an  American  corap  uiy  In  Saigon 
which  is  buHdlng  tiger-cages  at  the  present 
time:  new.  Improved  models. 

The  cages  are  too  low  foi  the  prisoners 
to  stand  up.  Also  they  put  th  ee  to  five  prls- 
iineru  In  each  one,  so  there's  ru  t  enough  room 
for  them  to  sleep.  They  have  to  take  turns 
lyh.g  down  wliile  the  other  i  crouch.  The 
cages  are  kept  in  complete:  y  dark  rooms 
'Without  ventilation;  most  of  t  lose  who  man- 
age to  live  through  the  expet  ence  are  com- 
pletely blind  afterwards.  Fi  lends  of  ours 
who've  lived  in  the  cages  hai  e  told  us  how 
they  were  forced  in  despen  ,tlon  to  wash 
themselves  with  their  own  irine.  even  to 
drink  their  own  urine.  The  f(  od  rations  de- 
crease each  year.  In  August  1  »72  it  was  still 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  coo  :ed  rice  a  day; 
1K3W  it's  less  than  a  pound,  i  nd  the  rice  Is 
.soaked  la  sea  water  and  mixe  1  with  sand  to 
maJce  it  go  further.  Tbe  only  thing  they  get 
with  the  rice  is  a  pinch  of  salt-  -not  enough — 
no  vegetables,  no  meat,  of  c  >urse,  no  fish. 
They  u.sed  to  get  a  bit  of  pick  Xng  brine,  but 
now  tbey  don't  even  get  that. 

If  anyoue  so  much  as  ask  ;  for  an  extra 
bowl  ot  lice,  there  is  ferocli  us  repression. 
Beside  each  tiger-cage  is  a  con  alner  of  quick 
lime  which  the  guards  throw  onto  the  pris- 
ouere.  and  which  burns  tbeir  ikin.  Tbey  also 
use  grenades  of  nausea  gas  j&nd  tear  gas. 
Tben.  when  they've  used  ail  i  his.  they  beat 
and  baudc\iS  them,  witb  theii  wrists  behhid 
their  iMicks.  We  know  peopli :  who've  beeit 
kept  handcuffed  like  tbis  for  years  because 
they  refu.sed  to  salute  the  Sa  ^aa  flag. 

So  the  15th  of  November,  a  .  Chi  Hoa,  the 
colonel  came  back.  He  brcmghi  Into  the  pris- 
on a  hundred  members  of  th  ;  tac  squad  of 
the  Saigon  police,  armed  with  bamboo 
.shields,  helmets,  bullet-proof  vests,  pistols, 
clubs,  even  grenade  launchers  They  entered 
every  cell  containing  political  ]  risoners.  Each 
cell  had  from  60  to  100  peopj  ;  piled  on  top 
of  one  another.  They  divided  each  cell  Into 
tiny  groups,  .separating  pec  ale  who  had 
known  each  other  for  >iears.  D  irlng  this  sep- 
aration uiid  cbange  of  cells,  a  1  }t  of  prisoner.s 
cUsappeared  coo^iletely.  They  i  ven  mixed  the 
Catholii;  stiident.s  with  nienib  -rs  of  the  Na- 
t  ioiial  Liberation  Front,  so  hey  could  be 
classified  as  communists;  and  all  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  were  mixed  with  ordinary  ones. 
iTien  they  look  away  the  files  of  these  pris- 
o.'.ers.  so  that  i;o  one  will  be  able  to  prove 
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Uuit  Utejr  «ere  political  prisoi  ers,  and  not 
ordinary  crlmluals.  This  was  dc  ae  toi  m,  very 

good  reason.  If  there  is  a  cease-lire,  the  crim- 
inal prtaaoers  wont  be  ideised.  U  Uie 
poUtkal  prlaoners  are  Indistingi  liabable  from 
the  ordinary  ones,  they  won't 
eltiaer. 

The  OoloDel  also  stopped  famlky  visita,  with 
the  result  that  families  lost  tntdc  of  tiieir 
r^attves.  Tben  Bometlmes,  tbOT  vould  tell 
people  wbose  Idme  was  op,  tlMt  tbey  were 
going  to  release  tbem.  So  tb^  prisoners 
would  say  good-bye  to  us  and  fbUow  the 
guards.  Later,  priaoners  wouU  uri*e  at  CHI 
HOA  who  bad  been  traastemel  from  other 
prisons,  and  they  would  tell  us  "so-and-so  Is 
in  the  prison  we  Just  left",  whl!  b  we  tho\ight 
he  had  been  released. 

An  example  I  want  to  talk  abi  lut  is  Nguyen 
Dong  Ha,  the  younger  brothe:  of  Madame 
Nguyen  Thi  Blnh.  His  only  crime  is  to  be 
her  brother.  Because  they  cotik  n't  find  any- 
thing against  him,  they  gave  him  a  light 
sentence  of  only  three  years.  IPhen  he  had 
served  his  time,  they  told  hlni  he  was  re- 
leased, and  took  him  to  the  police  station. 
There  he  was  faced  with  Ameiican  interro- 
gators who  asked  him  to  sign  litters  defam- 
ing his  sister's  character  and  to  go  on  Saigon 
television  to  speak  against  her.  When  he  re- 
ftised,  he  was  brought  hack  to  ilhl  Hoa.  and 
that  was  how  we  met  him  and  learned  his 
story.  Then  he  was  taken  away  to  the  camps 
at  Poulo  Condor,  and  no  one  iias  heard  of 
him  since.  His  wife  was  pregnant  vrben  she 
was  brought  Into  the  prison,  ijid  she  gave 
birth  there.  She  too  was  asked  1  q  sign  letters 
about  Madame  Blnh,  and  the  ]  olice  threat- 
ened to  take  away  her  baby.  A  1  sw  days  later 
they  actually  did  take  the  child  away  and  no 
one  knows  what  became  of  it. 

So  in  the  last  few  montbs  of  <  ur  Imprison- 
ment, we  realized  that  the  cole  nel  was  pre- 
paring for  a  cease-fire.  By  mlxln  g  the  prison- 
ers, putting  them  out  of  sight,  tie  was  going 
to  do  away  with  the  political  p  -isoners,  who 
should  be  released  upon  a  ceaj  e-fire.  There 
are  a  lot  of  examples  of  this.  W(  knew  a  stu- 
dent. Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuong.  who  was  at  Camp 
No.  7  at  Poulo  Condor.  He  was  tortured  16 
death  by  officials  at  Poulo  C  sudor  called 
"specialists".  We  know  of  at  l(ast  26  other 
prisoners  who  were  being  tortu  red  to  death 
when  we  left. 

On  December  10,  16  Catholic  students  be- 
gan a  hunger  strike  to  protest;  they  weren't 
allowed  to  go  into  the  yard  to  get  svmllght 
or  to  have  visits  from  their  fan  llles.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  less  than  thre  b  weeks  after 
they  began  their  hunger  strlk  >.  they  were 
taken  away  on  stretchers  to  tlie  1 1ger-cages  at 
Poulo  Condor.  We  also  saw  53  i  olitical  pris- 
oners from  Cell  EG3,  Sector  lO,  who  had 
already  been  brought  back  fro:n  the  tiger- 
cages  at  Poulo  Condor,  returnetl  there.  T^iey 
were  among  those  who  had  bee  \  brotigfat  to 
CHI  HOA  to  be  treated,  but  as  I  said,  there 
was  no  medicine.  There  is  a  Eurse  at  CHI 
HOA,  but  she  had  no  medicine  and  did  noth- 
ing. So  when  these  students  we  it  tliere,  the 
5'J  prisoners  acoompajoied  them.  Ttiey  went 
back  to  tbe  tiger-cages  in  the  saaie  ooudi- 
tion  tbey  had  left  tbem:  tbeir  iegs  broken. 
their  Joints  paralysed,  asthma  ic  and  lep- 
rous, and  most  of  tliem  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis. Andre  will  tell  you  li  iw  they  fot 
tuberculosis. 

We  knew  that,  for  these  j  r isoneis  we 
had  lived  with  for  nearly  a  yea  ■,  this  was  a 
death  sentence.  We  know  we  w  111  never  see 
tiiem  again.  The  president  of  thi :  Association 
of  Vietnamese  Students,  told  lis  upou  our 
departure,  "we  have  to  bring  b)  ck  all  those 
who've  been  deported.  Otherwis  i  we'll  never 
.see  them  again.  We  know  that  we're  goii^r 
to  be  taken  away  too." 

Why  all  tliese  plans  for  Uquli  lation?  Why 
had  these  liquidation  begun  be:  ore  we  left? 
If.  the  Thleu  regime  Is  goln^  to  have  a 
chance  of  survival  after  a  cease  fire,  they've 
got  to  get  rid  of  e\eryone  v. ho   lia.s  lived  ;ji 
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these  prisons  and  who  could  tell  what  they've 
experienced,  what  they've  seen  in  the  camps, 
especially  the  Cathrtic  students,  the  Budd- 
hist monks,  who  refused  military  service. 
Obviously  they  can't  be  caned  •'Commu- 
nists", they're  from  well-known  Saigon  fami- 
lies, well-lmown  to  the  upper  classes  there. 
It  could  snowball  If  tbey  begin  to  tell  what 
they've  lived  l^hrough,  and  what  they're 
."-een,  the  tortures  they've  undergone.  Be- 
cause of  their  religion  and  their  social  stand- 
ing, people  VTill  believe  them.  Thus  it  is 
a  matter  of  survival  for  tlie  Thieu  regime  to 
get  rid  of  these  people.  Also,  there  are  some 
prisoners  they  haven't  been  able  to  break. 
Even  if  they've  broken  their  bodies,  they've 
not  always  broken  their  spirit. 

The  28th  of  December,  three  davs  after 
the  convoy  left  with  the  Catholic  students 
and  63  prisoners,  the  French  consul  came 
to  see  us,  to  tell  us  that  we  were  released 
and  would  be  deported  to  France.  It  was 
really  unbelievable,  unthinkable,  that  after 
what  we'd  seen  of  the  conditions  of  Impris- 
onment of  our  brother.^,  we  should  be  re- 
leased now.  And  then  when  we  were  to  go, 
we  refused  to  leave,  we  didn't  ■want  to  leave 
our  comrades  in  arms,  who  had  helped  us  so 
much.  They  ran  the  risk  of  being  taken  to 
the  security  room  to  be  tortured;  thi.-  R-as  a 
room  which,  when  American  delegations 
came  transformed  Into  a  movie  theater.  Then 
some  political  prisoners  came  to  see  us  and 
told  us  that  we  had  to  go,  to  bear  witness  of 
what  we  had  seen,  to  tell  ot  the  tortures, 
the  beatings,  the  assassinations,  the  policy  of 
slow  death.  All  this  has  been  going  on  for 
dozens  of  years  and  no  one  speaks  of  it  in 
the  papers.  And  that's  why  we're  here  today. 

I  should  also  tell  you  that.  In  tbe  last 
nine  months  of  our  imprisonment,  we  saw  a 
new  type  of  political  prisoner  arriving  at  CHI 
HOA.  Up  till  then  we  had  seen  mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  patri- 
otic Vietnamese,  usually  peasants.  But  from 
about  March  1972  we  began  to  see  lawyers. 
Intellectuals,  professors,  students,  even 
Catholic  students;  Buddhist  monks;  in  fact, 
an  entire  category  of  prl.<5oners  that,  imtil 
then,  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see.  At 
first,  we  were  extremely  surprised,  then  we 
understood:  these  people  belonged  to  the 
neutral  "Third  Force"  that.  Just  now,  Thieu 
is  so  afraid  of.  (End  of  Debrts's  testimony.) 

NoTA  Bene.  Here  is  the  second  witness. 
Andre  Menras,  takes  over.  In  turning  the  cas- 
sette tape,  .here  is  an  apparent  'hole'  in  the 
beginning  of  his  testimony.  This  however. 
Is  easily  reconstituted,  since  he  is  describing, 
in  detail,  the  type  of  torture  carried  out  by 
the  so-called  "specialists".  The  victim  Is 
forcibly  made  to  drink  a  sickening  amount 
of  dirty  wBter.  for  the  .second  time.  .  .  . 

ANTWE     MENRAS 

The  torturers  stop,  after  all  they're  special- 
ists, they  know  when  to  stop.  Tliey  then  gag 
the  victim  with  a  piece  of  dirty  cloth  and 
start  gl^-lng  Uttle  taps  beneath  the  ribs  to 
force  hijn  to  voniit  the  liquid.  This  time, 
however,  the  vomit  does  not  come  out 
through  the  mouth,  which  is  gagged,  but 
through  the  nose. 

There  exists  yet  another  form  of  torture 
which  leaves  fewer  traces  than  the  others, 
but  is  much  more  painful  and  lasting.  Titc 
\ictim,  after  liaving  been  bound  hand  and 
foot,  is  plunged  into  a  big  metal  barrel  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  neck.  Tlwu  tlie  polioe, 
armed  with  heavy  wood  hammers,  beat 
against  the  sides  of  the  barrel  with  all  tlieir 
might.  The  water  acts  as  a  conductor  of  tliese 
blows,  which  penetrate  to  the  Internal  organs 
of  the  body,  especially,  the  liver,  the  heart 
and  the  kidneys.  People  who  b«v«  been  tor- 
tured this  way  several  times,  never  resdly 
recover. 

Then,  tlieie  is  wliat  the  police  call  the 
"plane  trip."  After  the  victim's  wrists  have 
been  tied  together  behind  his  back,  a  long 
very,  strong  rope  is  Inserted  through  the  cords 
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aroimd  his  wrists,  while  the  other  end  Is  at- 
tached to  a  pulley  on  the  ceiling.  By  pulling 
on  the  rope  the  police  can  make  the  Ticttm 
swing  to.  the  air  by  his  wrists,  which  bave 
been  tied  together  tjehlnd  his  back.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  action  are  heightened  by  an 
occasional  blackjacking,  or  cigarette  burn 
on  the  more  sensiti-re  parts  ot  the  body,  par- 
ticularly on  the  genital  parts.  A  girl  student 
\vtio  ■was  subjected  to  this  torture  twice  In 
succession,  could  not  bend  her  arms  or  wrist 
joints,  and  her  shoultier -blades  were  frac- 
tured. The  same  •R-as  tme  of  a  young  male 
sfadent,  who  after  having  been  stibjected  to 
practically  every  form  of  tortvire,  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  He  was  afraid  that  he  would 
break  down  and  sign  the  paper  they  tried  to 
force  upon  him.  He  first  tried  to  open  his 
veins  with  a  piece  of  glass,  inside  his  cell. 
He  failed,  however,  and  faulted.  When  the 
trusties  saw  the  blood  trickling  under  the 
door,  they  saved  him  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
then  tried  to  kill  himself  by  biting  his  ton- 
gue as  hard  as  he  could,  and* beating  his  head 
ogalnst  the  walls  ot  the  cell.  Here  again,  he 
failed,  a  fact  he  seemed  almost  apologetic 
about.  However,  he  signed  nothing. 

There  Is  yet  another  form  of  torture,  which 
is  practiced  on  war  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
is  stripped  naked  and  made  to  sit  on  a  chair 
with  a  hole  in  the  seat.  A  lighted  oil  lamp — 
making  it  possible  to  raise  and  lower  the 
flame — is  placed  underneath  the  chair.  If  the 
prisoner  refuses  to  talk,  the  flame  Is  raised 
higher  and  high»r,  until  it  burns  the  anus. 
Some  75 '7  of  the  prisoners  tortured  in  this 
manner  do  not  survive  since  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  saving  them  could  be  an  operation 
on  the  abdomon  that  would  permit  the  In- 
testine to  function  normally. 

In  the  case  of  young  girls,  while  rape  has 
always  been  the  fate  of  the  little  peasant 
girls,  all  considered  as  "communists"  by  the 
Sftigon  authorities,  at  present  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  girl  students.  A  yoiuig  women  stu- 
dent, whose  fiarce  is  now  in  the  CHI  HO.\ 
prison,  told  us  that  she  had  been  raped  by  a 
veritable  monster  who,  himself,  forced  a  liv- 
ing eel  into  her  vagina.  He  was  known  to 
have  done  this  t.\-pe  of  thing  with  other 
.voung  women,  using,  among  other  instru- 
ments, filled  coco»-cola  bottles,  which  he  had 
shaken  well  before  decapsuling.  This  same 
young  woman  also  told  us  that  she  had  had 
lizards  let  loose  to  run  over  her  body,  ciga- 
rette burns  on  her  breasts,  etc.  She  too  tried 
to  commit  suicide.  At  first  she  tried  to  hide 
from  her  family  and  from  her  fianoe  what 
had  liappened  to  her.  But  she  couldn't  keep 
it  from  them,  aud  three  months  later,  she 
tried  again  to  take  her  life.  At  present  she 
has  been  moved  to  anotlier  prison. 

One  student  told  of  having  been  subjected 
to  torture  with  needles.  Seated  at  a  Uble.  his 
hands  were  attached  to  the  table,  with  his 
fingers  spread  so  far  apart  that  he  could 
no  longer  move  Uiem.  Slowly,  by  means  of 
light  taps  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  needles 
were  uiserted  under  the  fingernails.  Oace  in 
place,  a  sheet  of  Ussue  paper  was  attached  to 
each  needle,  after  which  the  ventilator  Just 
opposite  was  turned  on.  The  breeze  from 
the  rentUator  set  tlie  tissue-paper  in  motion 
and  this,  iu  turn,  made  the  needles  mo\«. 
undpr  the  nails.  The  student  told  us  tliat  he 
stood  it  for  ten  minutes  before  fainting,  but 
added  that  even  Uie  most  handeued.  couW 
not  stand  it  for  longer  than  fifteen  minutes. 
He  also  described  to  us  an  interrogation  dur- 
lug  which  the  skin  of  his  face  bad  been 
burned  by  high-powered  lamps.  The  young 
girls  especlilly,  who.  for  the  most  part."  couie 
from  well-to-do  Saigon  families,  and  »li« 
h_ave  grown  up  in  surrouuduigs  where,  aaare 
t'iiau  elsewhere,  children  are  sheltered,  even 
E.ix»iled.  have  Ijeen  prepared  for  either  physi- 
cal or  moral  suffering.  And  even  If  the  day 
should  come  wben  tlier  regain  their  H^rty. 
even  It  they  are  not  physically  mnrtced,  they 
V.  ill  never  be  able  to  1e:id  normal  social  lives. 
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All  their  lives  tliey  will  be  haimted  by  the 
images  of  the  tortures  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  A  young  girl  who  has  beou 
raped  in  this  manner  may  appear  to  be  ali.e, 
in  reality  she  is  dead. 

TTicre  have  been  many  arrests  ot  15  year- 
olds,  wTio  took  part  in  the  movement  to  st?al 
American  cars  whose  owners  refused  to  show 
the  peace-sign  with  the  broken  rifle.  One 
young  boy  was  condemned  to  twenty  ycir. 
of  hard  labor  and  ten  years  banishment  from 
the  Saigon  area:  at  present  he  Is  In  the  yout)< 
Center  In  Dalat.  This  shows  bow  a  person 
can  get  Into  prison.  Prom  then  on.  the  penal 
authorities  apply  the  policy  for  forcible  pa- 
triotism, or  rallying,  as  they  call  It.  All  these 
liard-headed  rebels  will  have  to  be  brousht 
to  heel,  they  wUl  have  to  be  made  to  salute 
the  Saigon  fiag.  stand  at  atteiition  evory 
morning.  Join  the  Saigon  side,  show  that  tbey 
repent.  If  not,  theyll  be  black-jacked  and 
put  In  the  big.  dark  cinema  hall.  Jeau-Pieire 
has  told  about.  Then,  for  one.  two.  or  tUrep 
months,  every  morning,  regularly,  they'll  be 
biaten.  If  they  continue  in  their  attitude 
of  refusals,  they'll  be  returned  to  a  cell 
Theyli  be  in  solitary  cona.uement.  no  exer- 
cise in  the  yard,  no  light,  reduced  food  ai^J 
water  rations.  After  that,  they  can  expect 
to  be  deported,  about  whicli,  at  CHI  HOA. 
all  the  prisoners  speak.  There  are  people  wha 
are  old.  sick,  tubercular,  paralyzed,  for  whoja 
deportation  will  mean  isolation,  then  death 
Wlien  other  prisoners  in  the  cells,  who  wta-e 
i-.ot  yet  broken  in  health,  heard  about  it,  tbey 
deciaed  to  resist  deportation  of  their  friends, 
since  it  would  surely  brijig  ou  tbelr  deatii. 
This  was  why  they  barricaded  themselves 
ill  Uielr  cells;  they  knew  that  their  friends 
were  going  to  bs  sent  away,  and  that  It  would 
mean  their  death.  While  tbis  movement  ai 
resistance  was  at  its  height,  a  group  of  trus- 
ties entered  the  yards,  formed  in  line  ""-^ 
began  to  hurl  uausea  aud  tear-gas  grenades 
Into  the  cells.  In  one  cell,  where  there  were 
78  prisoners,  80  grenades  were  tlirowu,  leav- 
ing the  Inmate  unconscious,  their  skin  so 
burnt  that  it  hung  Iu  shreds  from  their 
ijodies.  The  trusties  next  rushed  into  tlie 
hall  where  they  first  beat  the  prisoners  then 
dragged  them  by  the  feet  mto  the  yard.  Frona 
there  they  were  dragged  again,  some  by  tbeir 
hands,  others  by  their  feet,  to  a  more  distant 
yard,  next  to  the  kit«:hcus,  where  a  uun^tMr 
of  closed  army  trucks  were  waiting,  ii^am.- 
Pierre  even  succeed  In  taking  the  Ucenae 
number  of  these  trucks).  The  unconsciows 
bodies  -vere  thrown  into  the  trucks,  the  way 
butchers  handle  animal  carcasses.  Once  ia- 
side  the  trucks  the  prisoners  were  number^ 
and  tied  together  by  a  trusty  designated  tat 
this  task.  When  the  trucks  were  finally  loaded 
tUey  were  driven  to  the  Saigon  quayside, 
where  a  boat — always  the  same  one — was 
waiting  to  take  them  tttwn  Saigon  to  tbe 
Island. 

The  welcMning  ceremony  at  Poulo  Condor 
starts  with  the  "third  degree"  between  two 
rows  of  blackjack- wielding  trusties.  Tbaii 
each  prisoner  is  searched,  in  a  way  that  is  al- 
ways hiuuiliatliig.  II  be  tias  succeed  in  brinc- 
iiig  a  small  parcel  a  ith  him.  with  perhaps  a 
few  pieces  of  clothing,  it  is  confiscated,  all 
ludividual  clothing  being  against  the  regula- 
tions here.  This  is  followed  by  iiitroducUaa 
to  tlie  chief  of  the  "specialiiis"  that  Jean- 
Pierre  spoke  of.  Addressuig  tbe  prisoners,  be 
says:  "Here  the  people  in  charge  of  tbe  prisoK 
will  be  very  nice  to  you.  but  you  too  mujt 
show  cmnprcbensiou:  you  mi-.:it  a£;ree  to  he 
re-educated,  you  must  salute  this  aag.  Oth- 
trwise.  don't  forget,  here  »-e  are  on  an  isLuid. 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  uo  maUer 
how  loudly  you  cr>-.  nobody  wUl  hear  you 
Dan't  forget  either,  that  if  cme  of  you  die*. 
it's  just  a  matter  of  filUag  out  a  tiny  scrap  of 
p»per.  That's  all.  Ton  have  all  night  to  tHi«k 
things  over."  Then  th^  return  to  their  cells 
"All  wlio  refuse  to  salute  the  flag  should 
come  out."  And  silently,  one  by  one.  the  pris- 
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oners  come  out,  willi  behuid  ihem,  little 
({roups  of  "specialists'*,  who  are  waiting, 
blacicjacks  in  hand,  to  beat  them  until  they 
are  unconscious.  Before  entering  the  tiger- 
cages,  they  are  dragged  first  Into  'buffalo- 
cages",  Camps  No.  7  and  8,  where  the  long 
road  toward  death  begUis.  Toward  death, 
that  Is,  toward  the  convalescence  camp 
Poulo  Condor  is  a  re-education  center,  so  it 
nas  to  have  a  convalescence  c.xmp — and  this 
should  not  be  forgotten— for  people  who  are 
111.  Actually,  there  is  one.  Eloquently  enough 
the  prisoners  call  It  by  the  name  of  a  famous 
cemetery  in  Vietnam.  All  the  tubercular, 
paralyzed.  111.  or  old  prisoners  are  put  in  this 
camp,  where  their  food  rations  are  reduced 
and  they  are  constantly  beaten.  There  was 
one  among  them  who  escaped  from  this  camp 
and  returned  to  Chi  Hoa;  but  he  was  re- 
tleported  on  December  26.  We  know  that  we 
i^hali  never  see  him  again,  since  he  was  al- 
ready in  a  very  critical  condition. 

A  friend  told  us  that  when  this  camp  w.ns 
built,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  lawn  of  green 
prass.  He  described  how  the  prisoners,  who 
v/ere  given  no  vegetables,  dragged  themselves 
as  far  as  this  lawn,  pulled  up  haiidfuls  of  it, 
and  ate  it.  He  also  told  us  how  the  trusties 
had  beaten  them,  how  they  set  up  barbed- 
wire  fences,  and  then,  finally  cut  the  grass, 
very  close.  This  friend  also  told  us  that  there 
was  a  tree  growing  beside  the  camp,  and  that 
the  prisoners  dragged  themselves  as  far  as 
the  tree,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  leaves,  to 
eat  them.  Then,  he  told  us,  the  tree  was  cut 
down.  He  told  us  what  the  chief  of  the  spe- 
cialists said  to  him:  'This  grass  and  these 
leaves  are  the  property  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. You,  however,  are  a  rebel,  you're  a 
communist:  you  refuse  to  salute  the  Saigon 
flag.  You  have  no  right  to  this  grass,  or  to 
these  leaves.  Nobody  cares  If  you  croak. ' 

This  then  is  the  long  road  that  the  Viet- 
namese patriots  must  travel  until  they  reach 
extermination.  How  do  they  do  it?  This  what 
impressed  us  most.  It  is  also  for  us  the  great- 
est lesson  in  courage  we  have  ever  learned. 
It's  their  smile,  the  smiling  wlil-power  of 
these  patriots.  Systematically,  scientifically, 
their  bodies  are  destroyed.  But  their  spirit 
is  not  destroyed,  they  continue  to  resist. 
After  ten,  fifteen,  seventeen  years — we  met 
one  man  who  had  spent  seventeen  years  in 
these  Jails,  but  who  still  smiled,  nevertheless. 
The  symbol,  perh.ips,  of  this  struggle,  of  this 
suffering,  of  these  Vietnamese  patriots  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  South.  Is  the 
children  whom  we  met  at  Ohl  Hoa,  because 
there  are  children  there  also.  The  yoimgest 
among  them,  whose  name  is  Dong,  is  six 
years  old.  His  mother  was  killed  by  American 
bombing  in  the  Delta  region.  His  father,  sus- 
pected by  the  Saigon  regime  of  being  a  com- 
munist sympathizer,  was  incarcerated  In  Chi 
Hoa  and  brought  the  child  with  him  The 
child  had  no  relatives  to  take  care  of  him. 
The  last  news  we  have  of  Dong  dates  from 
December  20,  1972,  when  we  heard  him  cry 
out  In  the  disciplinary  section  where  he  was 
imprisoned  with  his  father,  with  his  friends. 
Ho  was  shouting  slogans  with  the  adults,  to 
protest  the  living  conditions  that  were  forced 
upon  the  political  prisoners,  to  protest  the 
lack  of  food,  the  imprisoning  of  people  in 
unknown  places,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  be  allowed  to  take  walks  outside,  to 
take  baths  In  water.  In  real  water,  not  in 
urine.  They  were  demanding  water,  unadul- 
terated water,  larger  rations  of  rice,  of  prop- 
erly cooked  rice. 

We  also  met  .another  little  prisoner  who 
considered  us  his  brothers,  his  big  brothers. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  already  been 
in  three  prisons.  His  crime  was  attempting 
to  steal  an  M.C.  rifle  from  a  G.I.  He  had 
been  taken  by  the  police,  who  tried  to  make 
him  say  that  he  was  pai-t  of  a  group  that  was 
stealing  arms.  The  police  also  tried  to  get 
him  to  say  where  arms  were  being  stored, 
who  were  his  parents'  friends,  and,  then, 
they  wanted  him  to  reveal  names.  First  they 
gave   the   kid   candy,    then   they   gave   him 
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money,  and  then  they  hit 

stUI   wouldn't   talk.   The   boy 
the  policeman  who  beat  him 
hitting  him.  He  told  him:  ""S 
little,  but  they  are  big  enough 
That's  why  I'm  hitting  you." 

We   saw   a   section  of  forty 
HOA   who  organized   themsel, 
when  they  were  mistreated,  got 
adults,  made  up  slogans.  At  ul 
prison  camp  was  .sleeping,  they 
slogans  so  that  the  adults  in  all 
sections  could  hear  them.  Thei 
gether    little    hiformation    bu 
said,  fbr  example,  "Today  whe 
take  a  bath,  the  'trusty'  so 
and-so.  He  was  hurt.  Today 
aud-so  was  sick;   they  refused 
any   medicine.   Today   the   fooi 
lowered."  We  saw  how  these  ki 
vhen  little  French  chUdren  are 
bles,  are  already  adults.  We 
prison  authorities  repressed 
I'erence  between  them  and  the 
were  put  into  the  same  categorj 
ed  rebels. 

There's  a  camp  at  Dalat,  a 
camp   for  children,   where   at 
800   young   boys   and   girls   are 
In  this  center  the  prison  autl 
well  to  force   the  children   to 
regime:  they  must  salute  the 
There  Is  a  special  torture  for 
Is   situated   on   the   high 
where  it  rains  a  lot  and  the  n.„ 
The  chUdren  wlio  are  obstinat* 
to  salute  the  flag  and  to  sing 
tion"   song,   are   put   into  a   ^„ 
bound  so  that  they  cannot  mo 
twice  during  the  night,  they 
with   water   and   left   like   that 
Psychological  tactics  are  often 
as  well,  especially  on  the  yoi 
are  isolated  without  food  or 
or  two  and  then  the  kids  are 
mother  is  sick:  she  is  very  sick, 
to  see  her?  Do  you  want  to  see 
Well,  It's  easy.  You  Just  have  . 
flag  and  go  cut  wood  with  tl: 
the  hill,  and  then  you  will  see 
At  the  last  transport  of  prl 
we  received  word  that  there  ., 
dren  who  persisted  in  refusing 
flag:  the  others  couldn't  hold 
possible  to  hold  out  for  long 
are  dead. 

I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  . 
things.  When  we  left,  we  saw 
cry  for  the  first  time,  people 
seen  suffer  for  two  and  a  half 
complaint.  We  saw  them  cry 

them  there:  a  part  of  our 

back  with  Jean-Pierre  to  try  tc 
We  know  that  they  wUl  be  e; 
especially  In  the  weeks  which 
an  eventual  cease-fire,  or  even 
that  will  follow. 

We  must  not  demobUlze,  we 
out  Interest  In  these  prisoners 
the  cease-fire  Is  going  to  be  sigi 
not  say  that  we  have  peace,  that 
lire,  that  It's  finished.  Not  at  al 
clsely  at  that  moment  that  they 
finish  them  off.  The  same  thing 
the  Nazi  concentration  camp,  it 
moment  that  they  killed  people 

We  have  come  back,  then,  to 
have  see'n  and  to  arouse  peoj. 
We  want  to  say  that  If  we  are  stil 
Pierre  and  I,  If  we  can  talk  to  yoti 
to    a    campaign    launched    by 
Popitlaire  Francais,  It  Is  thanks 
of  people  who  sent  us  letters,  w 
cerned  about  tis.  From  the  i 
of  French  people  decided  to  ^__, 
Ron  fascists,  from  that  moment 
difference  In  the  attitude  of  our 
stopped  beating  us  and  they  took 
•vith  us.  We  also  saw  how  the  t( 
students  had  been  denounced. 
New  Yorks  Times  and  The  Daily 
Kuid)    printed   articles   which   J 
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torture.  At  that  moment  the 

ped  their  work.  Tliey  permitted 
see  their  children,  who  up  to  tha ; 
been  kept  In  tmknown  prisons, 
saw  Low  silence  closed  in  after 
lence-  and  then  the  tortures  s. 

It  is  not  only  for  a  day  that 
out  In  alarm,  that  we  must  proi 
continue,  we  m\ist  show  Saigon 
that  we  are  constantly  behind 
ers,  that  we  know  what  Is  hat 
they  are  trying  to  do,  what  they 
to  do. 

Along  with  Secours  Popitlaire 
pared  a  petition  to  be  signed  dc._ 
release  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
brought   to  trial;    prisoners  who 
pleted  their  preventive  detention 
there  is  a  section  in  Potilo  Condoi 
I  think,  for  those  prisoners  who 
pleted  their  detention  and  who 
released.  Every  six  months,  thei 
ment  Is  prolonged  another  six 
must  have  the  prisoners  freed; 
must.  In  general,  be  humanely  „ 
must  not  be  reduced  to  the  level 
any  longer.  The  Secotirs  Catholic 
joined   our   effort.    We   have 
places  In   the  north  of  France. 

many  meetings.  We  went  to 

try  to  go  to  as  many  other  coun 
slble.  Then,  If  we  must,  we  will 
by  village,  house  by  house,  to 
to  be  said,  even  to  those  who  do  ^ 
be  concerned,  to  those  who  taki 
their  selfishness.  We  will  search 
their  homes.  If  need  be.  But  .. 
of  thousands  of  Europeans,  not  _ 
must  show  that  they  know  what  la 
and  must  exert  con.stant  pressure  , 
government  until  all  these  patriot^ 
been  suffering  for  decades  and 
ing  for  the  liberation  of  their 
their     independence     have     beer 
(Applause.) 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MIN^HALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtJaTIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  197. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  the  House  have  jaused  in 
the  last  few  weeks  to  note  the  i:  onic  fact 
that  while  Byelorussians  throui  rhout  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  vere  able 
to  observe  the  55th  anniversa-y  of  the 
proclamation  of  independenc  s  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Repu  )lic,  such 
celebration  is  not  allowed  in  occupied 
Byelorussia  itself.  There  the  occasion  is 
replaced  by  enforced  commemoration  of 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution,  an 
ironic  twist  of  the  knife  as  it  v  ere. 

Conditions  in  Byelorussia  unc  er  Soviet 
subjugation  have  been  repeal  edly  de- 
scribed by  my  colleagues  in  tie  House. 
We  all  deplore  this  obliteratior  of  inde- 
pendence. But  I  would  like  to  g  o  beyond 
lip  service  to  the  cause  of  Bjelorussia 
and  all  other  captive  nations,  I  would 
like  to  see  this  House  take  action  on  a 
longstanding  legislative  propesal,  one 
that  I  and  others  have  been  in!  roducing 
and  reintroducing  for  years  row.  This 
measure  would  create  a  Specal  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  to  study 
peacef in  processes  by  which  th  e  United 
States  can  assist  nations  imd^i"  totali- 
tarian control. 
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Full  text  of  my  House  Resolution  68 
follows: 

Whereas  on  the  »ll-iinportai3t  Issue  of  iia- 
perio-colonlallsm  the  posture  of  imperialist 
Moscow,  as  shown  in  part  by  the  rape  of 
Cssechoslovftkia  and  the  Breshnev  doctrine, 
has  not  been  adequately  exposed  by  tis  in  tlw 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere:  and 

Wlicreas  Presidential  proclRmations  dS3i:j- 
natlng  Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet -dominated  nations  «nd  to  recommit 
themsel\-es  to  the  support  of  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 

Wliereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  the 
elevjn  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  We^k 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Wliereas,  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  re»:ilutlon  in  1959  by  thj 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest 
In  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement 
of  such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  -xnd 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  R?il 
Russian  empire,  especially  inside  the  so-caU^d 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas,  for  exiinple,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that,  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  fiew  mostly  o\'er  captive  non-Russian 
territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  ol  our  time  is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratls  national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
shed  pc^ular  light  oa  this  issue  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths 
and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lith- 
uania, Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; aiid 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understand  mg  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Riis- 
sian  nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  Itself — and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due independence  from  centtiries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  vvapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  coiuiter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide,  anti- 
Amertcan  propaganda  campaign  ia  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  Lathi  American,  and 
specifically  among  the  newly  independent 
and  underdeveloped  nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  iiiciunbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognise  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  ot 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
istic  form  is  psyahopolltical;  aud 

Wliereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bjixiging  iuto  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  preteusiaus  of  "uou- 
interference  In  the  Interjial  affairs  of  states" 
and   other   contrivances   which   are   acutely 
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subject  to  examination  \inder  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legsl  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  aiid  historcial  evidence:  and 

Wliereas,  In  the  implementing  spirit  of 
our  own  congressional  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  and  the  twelve  Presidential 
proclamations,  it  Is  In  our  own  strategic  in- 
terest and  that  of  tlie  nontotalitarlan  free 
vor'.d  to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unre- 
mitting study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  new  approaclies 
and  fresh  ideas  for  world  peace  with  freedom 
and  justice:  Nov.-,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli'Cd,  That  there  is  hereby  establislied 
a  noupermament  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  Uie  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
t'Ve  Nations.  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  Members  of  the  Ho^^se.  of  whom 
not  more  than  sis  shaU  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Kepreseutaxiies. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  tbe  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  reniaining  members  to  execute  the 
fnnctions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fisced  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pvirpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  includes  tho.^ 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nation-s. 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  cau 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  Its 
first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of 
its  inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  Janxtary  31, 
1972. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  t^iereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  with- 
in or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
prodiKtiou  of  such  books,  papers,  aud  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  Nmety-second  Congress  and 
subject  to  renewal  only  as  determined  by 
needs  in  tl»e  completion  of  its  work  and  fur- 
ther purposes  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

L.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  vocal  opposition,  in  the  Congress 
and  in  portions  of  the  press,  to  the  terml- 
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ijalion  by  the  administration  of  the  rural 
enviiomiiental  assistance  program. 

The  progra:n,  initiated  in  1936  as  % 
con.servation  program  in  which  money 
went  for  soil  saving  projects  of  smalt 
farmers,  has  become  something  far  dif- 
ferent. The  reasons  for  initiating  the  pro  - 
gram  more  than  30  years  ago  no  longer 
t'iist.  Tlie  program,  however,  until  Hi 
termination  in  December  1972,  coutiaued 
io  spend  al  the  rate  of  about  $200  iniliiou 
a  year. 

To  discover  what  the  money  was  bein^ 
ured  for  today,  and  who  was  recei\-int!t  it.  • 
Chicaso  Tribune  columnist  Bill  Andei  .son 
investigated  the  $65,000  spent  by  tli3 
Fedeial  Government  in  Fauquier  Coun- 
ty. Va.,  located  an  horn-  and  a  half  by  car 
fiom  Wasliingtou.  D.C. 

Mr.  Anderson  found  that  about  50  o( 
the  232  farms  recei\lng  money  from 
REAP  in  1972  were  owned  by  people  T:iT3 
live  in  Washington. 

He  wrote — 

One  of  these  places  is  owned  by  Mr:-. 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  wife  of  the  formw  seoretitir 
of  tlie  treasury.  Since  1968.  Mrs.  Barr  has  re- 
cei\«d  $1,408  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
spciKl  on  her  estate.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Katherioe 
Graham,  publisher  of  the  Post  and  owner  ai. 
a  347-acre  estate  near  Rectortowu,  has  alai* 
t>een  a  Federal  recipient.  Beoords  pro- 
vided ....  showed  that  Mrs.  Graham  re- 
ceived $976  since  1968.  .  .  . 

An  examination  of  the  REAP  program, 
particularly  as  it  was  admini&tered  in  tbi» 
Virginia  county,  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ministraticMi  has  acted  wisdy  and  pru- 
dently in  eliminating  it.  Those  who  hare 
received  REAP  funds  will,  naturally,  re- 
gret this  action.  The  majority  of  tax- 
payers, however.  -fdW  have  a  far  differeni 
reaction. 

Wrote  Bill  Anderson — 

Tite  largest  amount  which  was  spent  on  a 
farm  in  Fauquier  County  last  >-ear  was  about 
e2.500.  The  average  amount  hei*  last  year 
was  $260.  slightly  lower  than  the  natioaal 
average  per  grant.  Ne.-ct  year  there  wUl  tae  no 
money  unless  Congress  is  successful  in  o/vtt- 
ridiug  tlie  Administrations  cutback. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Anderson's  coliunn. 

vhidi  appealed  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune 

of  March  8. 1973,  with  my  colleagues,  and 

insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

U.S.  BoLNTT  Aids  252  "Rich"  Farms 

(By  Bill  .Vndersou) 

Wakrsnton.  V"a. — This  is  wliet*  people 
come  for  the  Gold  Cup.  au  annual  hone  raoe 
on  a  huge  estate  In  Fauquier  County,  a  place 
near  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  National 
Forests  set  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Blve 
Ridge  Mountaitis. 

Tiiere  are  about  600  famis  in  tliis  larp<? 
county,  and  most  of  them  are  larser  than 
Chicago's  Loop.  The  air  is  clean  and  fresh. 
and  there  is  nothing  here  that  remotely  re- 
sembles poverty  or  the  old  dust  bo^vl  faniuag 
portrayed  m  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

Yet.  there  are  252  farms  In  Fauqutei- 
County  that  will  be  greener  this  spring  l»e- 
cau.se  the  federal  govenuncnt  spent  $65.D0iT 
on  ihcui  last  year  in  a  progrnm  ihat  grew  ou- 
of  the  plight  of  farmers  during  the  dust  bowf 
days.  The  federal  dollars  w  ere  part  of  a  spe»Yd  - 
Ing  program  of  the  Rural  Enviroiiment.U  As- 
sistance Prograan  |RE.\Pj.  ciurenUy  the  ob- 
ject of  what  amounts  to  a  pilot  fight  l»et^veen 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  bn-inches  or 
tlie  government. 

The  father  of  RE.^P  w.is  born  iu  1936  as 
a  conservation  ppopram  fund**  at  S374  mil- 
lion. In  the  enrly  days,  the  oioiiey  a-ent  ftor 
soil  s.tvlng  projects  of  small  farmers.  «.it.er 
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development,  and  tree  planting.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  the 
United  States  that  are  green  today  as  a  re- 
fill It  of  the  program. 

By  1944,  as  times  changed,  the  program 
became  strictly  con.servatlon.  Spending  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  of  about  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year  until  1970.  when  the  executive 
branch  began  to  run  Into  budget  problems. 
On  Dec.  22,  1972,  the  Nixon  administration 
terminated  the  funding  (except  for  prior 
commitments!  ftiter  it  dropped  to  the  $140 
million  level. 

In  essence,  a  large  number  of  congressmen 
said:  'You  cant  do  this  to  us."  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  newspaper  highly  critical  of 
ths  Nixon  administration,  has  given  exten- 
sive coverage  to  the  REAP  Issue.  One  story 
•was  headlined.  "As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye 
REAP." 

Since  Fauquier  County  Is  only  an  hour  and 
a  half  by  auto  from  Washington,  the  Post 
has  considerable  influence  in  the  county — 
as  well  as  among  prominent,  politically- 
connected  residents  who  live  here.  About  50 
of  the  252  farms  receiving  money  from  REAP 
last  year  are  owned  by  people  who  live  in 
Washington. 

One  of  these  places  Is  owned  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  wife  of  the  former  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Since  1968,  Mrs.  Barr  has 
received  $1,408  from  the  federal  treasury  to 
spend  on  her  estate.  Tlie  money  spent  on 
the  364-acre  holding  was  for  fertilizing,  ap- 
plying lime,  and  planting  blue  grass. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Post  and  owner  of  a  347-acre  esta*/€  near 
Rectortown.  has  also  been  a  federal  recip- 
ient. Records  provided  to  Jim  Coates,  a 
reporter  for  this  column,  showed  that  Mrs. 
Graham  received  $976  since  1968,  a  figure 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  payment. 
Mrs.  Francis  Gilbert,  executive  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  administers  the  program 
on  a  local  level,  said  that  the  money  for  Mrs. 
Graham's  estate  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
projects.  In  1968,  there  was  a  federal  allot- 
ment of  $158  for  the  Graham  estate  for  vege- 
tation cover  on  18  acres.  Other  money  over 
the  years  went  for  thistle  spraying  and  addi- 
tional grotmd-covering  projects. 

"Whether  you're  rich  or  poor,"  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert said,  "you'll  still  get  rained  on — and,  no 
matter  how  prominent  you  are,  your  soil  will 
wash  away  if  there  Is  no  grass."  The  local 
director  said  the  establishment  of  permanent 
vegetative  cover  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
In  the  county.  All  together,  REAP  offers  IC 
grant  categories  ranging  from  animal-v/aste 
storage  and  diversion  facilities  to  strip-crop- 
ping— a  term  used  In  connection  with  land 
contouring  to  avoid  erosion. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  explained,  as  did  officials  of 
REAP,  that  the  programs  are  traditionally 
handled  at  the  local  levels  In  order  to  Insure 
maximum  benefln.  The  federal  tax  dollars 
are  distributed  siist  to  the  states  and  then 
dowji  to  the  county  levels.  At  the  county 
level,  three  farmers  are  elected  by  the  other 
farmers  of  the  county  to  make  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  money. 

The  largest  amount  which  was  spent  on  a 
farm  In  Fauquier  County  last  year  was  about 
$2,500.  The  average  amount  here  last  year 
was  *260,  slightly  lower  than  the  national 
average  per  grant.  Next  year  there  wUl  be 
no  money  unless  Cojigress  Is  successful  in 
overriding    the    admlnlstral Ion's    cutback. 


OBSCENE  RADIO  BROADCASTING— 
IX 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  v.eeks  I  have  been 
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inserting  into  the 
ORD— February  5,  6,  7,  8,  21 
March  28 — several  items  _ 
troversial  broadcasting  by  _ 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on 
pears  to  be  part  of  a 
progiaming  by  radio. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  . 
my  efforts  to  get  the  Feder 
cations  Commission  to      . 
bility  for  this  situation  hav  ; 
As  you  know,  one  of  my  or 
on  this  issue  was  addressed 
orable  Dean  Burch,  Chair 
FCC.  After  receiving  my  lett^ 
was  questioned  about  it  w 
pea  red  before  several 

Congress.  He  and  his 

some  serious  discussions  of 
meetings  of  the  Commissior 
casting  magazine  reported 
The  first  Indication  of  the 
the   commission   ultimately   w 
the  subject  of  obscenity  on 
will  probably  show  up  In  a 
sentatlve  James  V.  Stanton 
Commissioner  Lee  said  the 
forcing  our  hand. " 

Finally,  on  March  22,  _. 
Chairman  Burch  telephone< 
oflBce  in   the  Longworth 
gave  me  a  synopsis  of 
occuiTed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  that  had  conclude« 
minutes  earlier.  Mr.  Burch 
letter  as  being  "well  resea 
"constractive."  He  said  tha 
it,  and  because  of  some  othe: 
the  Commission  had  receive< 
had  been  made  that  the 
take  some  action  in  this  ar_ 
A  few  days  later  the  FCC 
in  a  news  release,  what  thai 
to  be.  On  the  following  daj 
Burch,  in  a  speech  to  the  Na 
elation  of  Broadcasters, 
the  reasons  for  the  Commissi 

I  have  not  yet  received  f ror  i 
a  written  reply  to  my  letter 
he  did  assure  me  in  the 
versation  that  the  reply 
way  shortly.  In  the 
sake  of  continuity,  and  for 
tion  of  those  who  have 
these  developments,  I  am  _ 
in  the  Record  first,  a  copy 
news  relea.se  of  March  27; 
text  of  Chairman  Burch's 
broadcasters;  and  third,  a 
Star-News   article   of   Marc! 
When  I  receive  a  copy  of  Mr 
ply,  I  will  insert  that,  too,  in 

The  aforementioned 
I  From  Federal  Communications 

Mar.  27,  1971] 
Closed  Inqotry  Into  Obscene 
Cablecasting  Slated  by 

A  non-public  inquiry  to 

any  broadcaster  or  cablecaster 
cist    "obscene.    Indecent    or 
rlp.l,"  In  violation  of  Section 
of  the  United  States  Code,  ha 
tuted  by  the  Commls-slon  (Dock 

The  FCC  said  the  action  wai 
to    Information    and    complain 
public.  The  Inquiry  is  to  detern 
any  licensee,  permittee  or  cable 
ator,  or  "any  principal,  agent 
has  engaged  In  obscene 
so,    to    what    exieni    and    in    w 
stances. 

The  Commission  staled  that 
would  remain   Jion-publlc   unlc 
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ICC 


the 
to 


mines  that  public  sessions  woul  1 
public  Interest. 

Authority  was  delegated  to  th  i 
minlstratlve  Law  Judge  of  the 
poena  records  and  witnesses, 
attendance,  take  evidence  and 
duties  necessary  to  compile  a 
ord.  The  Chief  Judge  was  also  _ 
designate  an  FCC  Administrative 
to  preside  at  the  Inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Judge  may  requl 
to  testify  and  produce  evidence, 
tion  409  of  the  Communications   .. 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  Commissi  an 
When  the  Inquiry  Is  finished. 
Judge  is  to  certify  the  record 
mission  for  action. 

The   Commission  specified  tha|t 
poena  powers  delegated  to  tlie 
should  be  used  In  compliance  w>h 
1.331  through  1.340  of  the  rules, 
quasli  or  limit  subpoenas  may  b_ 
the  Presiding  Judge  under  Sectlo:  i 
applications    for    review    of    th« 
Judge's  rulings  on  these  motlops 
filed  with  the  FCC  within  10 
Judge's  rulings.  Witnesses  dh-ec^d 

duce  oral  and  documentary 

subpoena   wUl  have   the   rights 
specified  In  Section  1.27  of  the 

Action  by  the  Conmilsslon  Maijch 
by  Order.  Commissioners  Burch  , 
Robert  E.  Lee,  H.  Rex  Lee.  Reld 
with  Commissioner  Johnson 
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IFrom  Federal  Communications  cjommlsslon. 

Mar.  28,  1973] 
Address  by  Dean  Burch,  Chairm|n,  Federal 
Communications 

As  a  prelude,  let  me  say  that 
NAB   speech    is   perhaps    the 
task  for  any  F.C.C.  Chairman, 
man  being,  I  would  enjoy  the 
this  immense  audience — would 
the  things  you'd  like  to  hear. 

Believe  me.  It's  no  fun  being 
village  scold — as  the  one  who  ai.^. 
Ing  a  beauty  mark  has  to  decla:  e 
really  a  mole.  But  it  seems  to  me 
it  to  you — but  more  Importantly  u 
lie   which  we  all  ser\'e — to  notlf 
point   It  out  clearly — when  the 
wearing  no  clothes. 

Three  years  ago  before  this  c_ 
made  a  first  attempt  at  stating  a 
philosophy    of    "least    Is    best' 
hoping  perhaps  that  you  would  „_ 
sage  and  save  both  of  us  from  an 
frontatlon,  I  laid  down  a  blanket 
children's  programming  and 
work  programming  in  particular 
ment  was  that  commercial  broE 
for  the  most  part  wa.stlng  the  >,,. 
tentlal  educational  Influence  slnc( ' 
type  on  the  production  of  animate  1 
Three    years,    many    petitions,    a 
Conunlsslon  proceedings  later,  mj 
is  that  not  very  much  has  really 

Each  commercial  minute  Is  more 
CBS  Is  making  even  more  money 
sentially  wall-to-wall  Saturday  i 
toons — ^and  If  the  reports  are  to 
ABC    and   NBC    will   soon   do   th^r 
prove,  once  again,  the  ImmutabL 
old  maxim,  If  you  can't  lick  ere , 
Next  sea-son,  our  children  will  ha 
blous  distinction  of  watching 
gramming    In    Its    classic 
carbon-copies  of  cartoons  on  all 
works  simultaneously.  And   this 
mind    you    when    the    afternoon 
children's  hour  so   to  speak — Is 
soaps,   sitcoms,   games,    movies, 
caied  retreads.  So  ihe  problcins 
so  do  the  deficiencies. 

Then,  two  N.\B  conventions  ago  I  focused 
on  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  The  thr>  st  of  thJit 
message  was  that  the  fairness  docti  Ine  would 
be  a  redundancy  If  licensees  were  living  up 
to  the  statutory  mandate  of  fairn*  ss  In  fact. 
The  Commi«ioii"s  long  overdvie  fi  Irness  in- 
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April  3,  1973 


quiry  Is  still  In  the  works  and  so  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  BEM — but  I'd  have 
,  to   say  that   my  message   of  two  years  ago. 
still  stands. 

Last  year  I  took  a  second  look  at  contro- 
versial Issue  programming  from  a  different 
perspective.  I  stated  It  as  my  view  that  broad-  . 
cast  Journalism  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
F.C.C,  and  never  has.  If  it  measured  up  to 
some  reasonable  approximation  of  balance, 
objectivity,  and  professionalism.  We  do  not 
censor.  We  do  not  authenticate  the  truth.  I 
said  then  that  whatever  the  risks  inherent 
In  free  Investigative  reporting,  the  risks  of 
government  monitoring  were  far,  far  greater — 
and  I'll  stand  on  that  message  too. 

Three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year  ago, 
my  point  was  much  the  same:  namely,  the 
American  commercial  broadcast  system 
"works"  just  to  the  extent  that  public 
trustees*  act  like  public  trustees. 

Sad  to  say,  a  few  broadcasters  today  are 
In  the  process  of  rejecting  that  counsel  of 
caution — are  In  fact  In  the  process  of  forcing 
a  public  definition  of  the  fragile  distinction 
between  freedom  and  license.  Half  way  be- 
tween here  and  the  bank,  however,  they  may 
just  find  themselves  In  the  gutter.  The  word 
Is  apt — because  what  I'm  talking  about,  of 
course.  Is  the  latest  fad  In  competitive  pro- 
gramming, "topless"  radio  and  its  still  rela- 
tively uncommon  television  counterpart,  X- 
rated  films.  Admittedly,  I'm  talking  about 
only  a  very  few — probably  no  more  than  a 
hundred  people  In  the  whole  Industry. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  easily  contained. 
In  the  first  place.  It's  an  open  question  how 
long  the  competition  can  hold  out.  In  the 
second  place,  the  listening  and  viewing  pub- 
lic does  not  always  make  fine  distinctions 
between  the  few  and  the  many. 

First  of  all.  lefs  get  our  categories 
straight.  I  am  not  talking  about  sanitized 
movies.  Neither  am  I  talking  about  the  oc- 
casional use  of  cusswords.  In  context.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  a  "hell"  here  and  a 
"damn"  there  Is  going  to  destroy  the  nation's 
moral  fibre. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  the  greater  and 
even  refreshing  candor  with  which  such 
no-no's  as  homosexuality  or  VD  or  racial 
strife  are  now  handled  during  prime  time, 
either  on  essentially  entertainment  shows  or 
In  a  purely  educational  format.  These  arc 
controversial  public  Issues  in  most  of  the 
communities  I  know  anything  about,  and 
broadcasters  ought  to  take  them  on  in  good 
taste. 

And  I  am  certainly  hot  talking  about  seri- 
ous works  of  art  with  their  judicious  use  of 
graphic  language  or  almost  unbearable  real- 
ism, as  for  example,  "A  Long  Day's  Journey 
Into  Night". 

No,  this  is  not  what  all  the  fuss  Is  about. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  the  prurient 
trash  that  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  sex- 
oriented  radio  talk  show,  complete  with  the 
suggestive,  coaxing,  pear-shaped  tones  of  the 
smut-hustling  host.  I  am  talking  about  three, 
four,  five  solid  hours  of  titillating  chit- 
chat— scheduled  during  daytime  hours — on 
such  elevating  topics  of  urgent  piiblic  con- 
cern as  the  number  and  frequency  of  or- 
gnsms  (during  a  sin{;le  'sit  ting"  so  to  speakl , 
or  the  endless  varieties  of  oml  sex  (includ- 
ing practical  tips  on  learning  to  love  it) ,  or  a 
Baker's  dozen  of  other  turn-ons,  turn-ofis 
and  turn-downs. 

This  is  garbnge  pure  and  simple.  And  if.': 
no  less  garbnge  because  a  sizable  number 
of  .so-called  "adults"  seem  to  want  to  listen 
to  it.  I  take  leave  to  doubt  that  It  can  be 
seriously  defended  on  such  grounds,  any 
more  than  explicit  ho\v-to-do-lt  shows  on 
rape  or  murder  could  be  defended  as  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  potential  rapists  or  mur- 
ders. Kor  can  it  be  argued  that  its  all  a  mat- 
ter of  free  choice  by  consenting  citizens  age 
21  and  older:  certainly  Washington,  DC.  la 
not  tho  only  citv  in  the  coxuiti'v  whose  chll- 
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dren  have  transistor  radios  growing  out  of 
their  ears. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  dog-eared 
sex  manuals  we're  talking  about,  or  sexploita- 
tion comics,  or  peep  shows,  or  "feelthy"  post- 
cards. 

We  are  talking  about  a  medlvim  whose 
transcendental  quality  Is  Its  pervasiveness.  A 
medium  that  has  no  point  of  purchase,  re- 
quires no  admission  ticket,  no  visit  to  a  book 
store  or  a  magazine  counter. 

A  medium  available  In  the  automobile,  the 
living  room,  the  bedroom — even  to  the  nurs- 
ery. A  medium,  which,  like  the  goddess  of 
justice,  Is  blind.  In  that  once  unleashed  it 
travels  In  every  direction,  uncontrolled  and 
relentless. 

And  for  this  reason  It  is  a  medium  that  is 
licensed  to  public  trustees  In  order  to  serve 
the  public  convenience,  interest  and  neces- 
sity. And  if  electronic  voyeurism  Is  what  the 
authors  of  the  Communications  Act  had  in 
mind,  I'll  eat  my  copy. 

It  Is  particularly  Ironic  that  this  new  fad 
comes  at  a  time  when  all  jotirnallsts,  broad- 
cast and  otherwise,  are  seeking  greater  safe- 
guards against  intrusions  Into  the  essential 
processes  of  their  professional  craft — safe- 
guards either  by  statute  or  by  the  broader 
p.pplication  of  First  Amendment  guarantees 
The  ultimate  Irony  Is  that  the  boundaries  of 
I  lie  First  Amendment  may  next  be  tested  In 
the  context  of  the  right  to  broadcast  gar- 
bage— and.  don't  kid  yourselves,  it  will  be 
tested. 

The  Commission  has  now  acted,  and  will 
take  further  action  In  this  difficult  field  as 
necessary.  It  Is  my  hope  and  the  purpose  of 
this  statement  to  make  further  government 
action  moot. 

The  Commission  does  not  know.  Indeed 
none  of  us  knows,  what  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  First  Amendnient  are  with 
respect  to  this  free,  mass  communications 
medium.  But  maybe — just  maybe — in  the 
process  we'll  all  learn  something  critical 
about  that  distinction  between  freedom  and 
license  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

One  thing  I  do  know,  however — that 
broadcasters  cannot  ignore  this  problem. 
That  In  my  book  Is  a  cop-out,  and  I  cannot 
square  cop-outs  with  the  responsibilities  of 
licensed  trustees.  You're  not  buying  time, 
you're  buying  eventual  grief — and  you  will 
all  end  up  paying  the  pries  for  a  handful 
of  your  brethren  who  are  deliberately 
ihumbuig  their  noses  at  good  taste  and  good 
.sense. 

And  the  price  may  be  high.  Because  this 
comes  at  a  time  when  broadcasters  are  .seek- 
ing greater  stability  In  the  renewal  process, 
longer  license  terms,  selective  de-regulation, 
and  less  detailed  Intrusion  Into  journalistic 
discretion  In  the  treatment  of  controversial 
Issues  of  programming.  And  It  Is  eminently 
right  and  proper  that  you  should  be  seeking 
relief  from  overbearing  regulation,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  or  the  Congress 
or  the  Covirts. 

We  support  these  efforts.  We  owe  you  a 
climate  where  broadca.=?ting  can  flourish — 
can  entertain,  can  inform.  When  we  pull  eg- 
regious boners  like  WHDH.  we  luidermine 
the  necessary  stability  of  the  industry. 

We  owe  you  regxilatory  procedures  that 
take  acount  of  the  marked  differences  be- 
iwe'-u  television — with  Its  relatively  few  li- 
censee.s — raid  radio  with  its  thou.sands,  wiiii 
Us  abundance  of  service  in  the  large  metro- 
politan areas.  We  are  embarked  on  a  lont; 
Ferious  imdcrtaking  here.  We  need  your  full 
cooperation. 

We  owe  you  policies  in  the  fairness  area 
that  will  permit  broadcasting  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  an  informed  elec- 
torate. The  search  for  perfect  fairness  is  not 
only  impractical  but  destructive  of  the  very 
goal  of  robttst.  wide-open  debate.  But  lo  go 
beyond  reasonable  attainment  of  that  es- 
sential goal — to  become  bogged  down  In  the 
day-to-day   workings  of  brcadcast  ju-jmal- 
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Ism — is  to  render  both  journalism  and  the 
public  a  great  disservice. 

All  these  matters  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  or  the  Commission.  And  all 
are  dependent  on  the  nation  of  the  respon- 
sible public  trustee.  Do  not,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, do  not  permit  the  gamesmen  and 
the  sclilock  operators  to  call  down  on  ail 
yovtr  heads  the  open-ended  and  unpredict- 
able consequences  of  their  perverse  folly. 
The  responsible  broadcaster  has  access  to 
solid  tangible  profits.  And  he  has  access  to 
the  Intangibles  as  well — to  the  rewards  of 
pviblic  service  that  few  of  us,  and  I  mean 
every  word  I  say,  can  ever  aspire  to.  A  coupla 
of  rating  points  and  a  few  easy  bucks  for 
riding  the  wave  of  a  passing  fad  are  simply 
not  worth  It. 

About  7:00  last  evening — after  I  thought 
this  speech  had  been  put  to  bed  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Vince  Wasllewskl: 

(Letter  at  end  of  this  address.) 

Perhaps,  after  receipt  of  this  letter — a 
letter  whose  statement  of  purpose  I  applaud 
mightily — I  might  have  rewritten  my  re- 
marks today — or  deleted  them  entirely — but 
upon  reflection  I  decided  to  add  only  this 
postscript. 

This  decision  by  the  NAB  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  exactly  what  I  had  hoped  for  when 
I  set  otit  to  prepare  these  remarks. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  crisis  in  the  health 
of  the  broadcasting  Industry  and  the  cure 
requires  the  delicate  hands  of  a  surgeon.  The 
type  of  surgery  that  you  can  best  prescribe — 
ajid  perform — within  your  own  ranks.  I  fear 
as  you  do  the  hands  of  the  government  that 
will  be  called  upon  as  a  last  resort — the 
stubby,  gnarled  bureaucratic  hands  that  be- 
long on  a  3rd  string  catcher  In  the  minor 
leagues,  not  on  a  public  Interest  physician. 

1  know  I  speak  for  millions  of  Americans 
when  I  v.ish  you  tlie  very  best  of  health. 

National  Association 

or  Broadcasters. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Dean  Bvhch. 

Chairman.    Federal    CommitnicatioTis    Com- 
mission, WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Df.w  Chairman  Bi^rch:  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  you  of  the  following  action  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
at  its  meeting  today. 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Broadcasters  recognizes  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  broadcasting, 
whose  audience  Includes  children  and  adults 
of  all  ages  and  embraces  all  races  and  all 
varieties  of  religious  faith,  and  educational 
background. 

In  view  of  this  great  responsibility,  the 
Board  of  Direcioi-s  tuiequlvocally  and  vigor- 
ously deplores  and  condemns  tasteless  ai-.d 
vulgar  program  content,  whether  explicit  or 
by  sextially-oriented  inntiendo. 

The  Board  of  Directors  directs  the  Radio 
and  Television  Code  Boards  to  vtndertake  im- 
mediately such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  as- 
sure compliance  of  Code  stibscrlbcrs  with  the 
Radio  and  Television  Codes. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  strongly 
urce.s  all  broadcatser.=  .  whether  or  not  niem- 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, to  examine  tlielr  progr.'>minlng 
policies  in  order  to  comply  with  decent  and 
gocd  taste  requirements  " 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vix<  e:jt  T  Wa.sii-evv^xi. 

FCC"    Frobk    Chid:    'ToPLi.iS    R.xoio"    Show 

QflTS 

Los  ANCFt.Es. — Bill  B;tllftnce's  Feminine 
Forum,  tne  pioneer  "toplp.=;s  radio"  show.  Is 
being  taken  off  the  air  following  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission  blast  at  talk- 
ing about  sex  on  the  air. 

When  Ballance.  now  on  vocation,  returns 
to  work  Monday,  he  \\i!i  be  operating  with 
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a  new  format,  station  KGBS  anuouuced 
yesterday. 

Storer  Broadcasting  Co,  wlilch  owns  the 
station,  Issued  a  statement  saying  tlM  show 
was  hurt  because  oX  Its  ImlUtors,  which  were 
less  restrained  and  prompted  an  FCC  probe 
or  the  whole  breed. 

BaJ lance's  program  started  nearly  three 
years  ago.  Wonien  telephoned  and  were  put 
on  the  air,  discussing  with  Ballance  intimate 
details  of  their  hves,  frequenUy  including 
their  sex  lives. 

Th«  show  was  a  great  success,  made  a  ce- 
lebrity of  Baliance  locally,  drew  heavily  lis- 
tener response,  big  audiences  and  was  syn- 
dicated to  dozens  of  sutions  a<'ro£s  the  coun- 
try. 

Imitators  sprang  up.  along  with  variations 
on  the  format  (a  woman  announcer  Dobt 
taJUng  calls  from  men) . 

Dean  Burch,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  appeared  to  have 
the  trend  in  mind  when  he  spoke  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  Broadcasters  on 
Wednesday,  and  caUed  such  shows  -garbaee 
pure  and  simple.  " 

"And  its  no  less  garbage  because  a  sizable 
number  of  adults  seem  to  want  to  listen 
to  It."  he  added. 

Peter  Storer,  executive  vice  president  of 
Storer  Broadcastiug  Co.,  said : 

"We  feel  that  the  image  of  the  Bill  Bal- 
lance Peminiue  Forum  has  been  colored  and 
damaged  by  many  less  restricted  Imitators 

"None  of  our  sUtions  wotUd  knowingly 
contribute  to  the  lowering  of  sUndards  of 
this  industry,  and  we  have  exercised  careful 
supervision  and  control  over  this  program 
to  prevent  exactly  that. 

"However,  rather  than  add  to  the  problems 
of  an  Industry  with  already  enough  major 
difficulties  in  the  areas  of  governmental  rela- 
tiona,  we  prefer  to  be  responsive  ' 
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dimension  of  identificatioi    with  eom- 
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mmuty  so  often  lacking  ii?  the  "lonely 
crowds"  In  large  cities;  and  that  jteople 
move  to  cities  from  rural  aJeas  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  not  because  they  prefer 
to  live  thei'e. 

My  lettei- added: 

What  is  needed  is  a  concent  ated  eBart  to 
strengthen  the  smaU  town  baie  of  America 
to  bring  industry  and  busiz  ess  to  small 
towns,  to  create  towns  that  era  Sody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  tD  b  best  of  the 
old  philosophy 
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OUT-MIGRATION  FROM  CITIES 
TO  RURAL  AREAS  URGED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

op   TKNNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  many  years  I  have  urged  the  passage 
of  legislation  to  make  our  smaller  towns 
and  nual  ai-eas  more  attractive  to  en- 
courage an  out-migration  from  our 
metropolitan  areas  to  our  i-ural  commu- 
nities. 

In  this  connection  I  noted  w-iih  In- 
terest In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmaik, 
who  is  conducting  a  study  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  has  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

In  a  letter  to  then  President  Johnson 
on  July  27,  1965, 1  wrote,  in  pait: 

I  would  lUce  to  propose  a  new  concept 
which,  If  accepted  and  implemented,  would 
attack  many  of  our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems from  a  new  direction,  in  a  new  dimen- 
.sion.  My  suggestion  basically  is  that  rather 
than  continuing  to  encourage  urban  growth, 
we  shift  emphasis  and  encourage  a  national 
.small  town  Improvement  and  development 
campaign. 

My  letter  aL>o  pointed  out  iliat  large 
metiopolitan  complexes  have  become  un- 
aianageable.  imwieWy  and  ungovem- 
•ible;  that  the  community  concept  In- 
herent in  small  towns  Is  basic  in  our 
American  system  because  It  embraces  the 
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I  was  interested  to  note  ukt  Dr.  Gold- 
mark  drew  a  similar  conclui  ion 

The  best  of  the  urban  life  a4d 
the  rural   life.   That  Is  reaUy 
about.  And  for  the  first  time  tie 
15  available  to  make  it  posslbh 

Because  of  the  interest 
leagues  and  the  American 
most  important  subject,  I  _. 
Record  herewith   the  artlcl ; 
Washington  Post  concerning 
by  Di-.  Goldmark. 

The  article  foUows: 

TOWASD    AH    URCAN 

(By  Eiobert  J.  Donov4i) 

St.^mtord.  CoifN . — Among 
Peter  C.  Goldmark  invented 
ords  and  pioneered  color  televl 
is  a  leading  figure   In  a  go 

sored  study  to  see  how  the 

tlon  to  the  cities  might  be  r 

population  spread  out  more  e 

to  coast  in  what  he  calls  "the 

clety." 

If  Goldmark's  vision  comes  . 

lion  Americans  (roughly  a  third 

population)    will  In  the  next 

shun  the  big  cities  and  take  up 

called  new  towns   but   In   pn 

llshed  cities  and  towns  whose  _„ 

now  100,000  or  less.  He  calculates 

are  well  over  5,000  such  commu 
"Because  there  are  so  many  " 

in  a  recent  Interview,  "their  gi 

trivial   when  the   100  million 

uted  among  them." 
He  is  one  of  those  who  believ( 

ican  civilization  is  headed  for  di 

the  21st  century  if  it  persists  o 

course.  Tlius,  without  ignoring 

problems  of  redistributing  a  thin 

Illation,  he  thinks  that  there 

ternative — and  that  Americans 

country  a  lot  more  enjoyable  w 

accomplished  the  task. 

The  reason  for  giving  Goldm^'k 

part   m   the  study   funded   by 

ment   of  Housing  and   Urban 

lies   hi   the  fact  that  he  is  : 

some  160  inventions  in  such  fl4lds 
vision,  film  reproduction, 

ing  and  acoustics. 

Ii  Is  generally  recognized  thai 
inuniiies  and  small  cities  cannot 
busmess  and  masses  of  city  dw^He 
out  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
cations   that   will   tie   them   Int 
mercial,  cultural,  educational, 
medical  activities  of  the  entire 

These  are  ilie  things  that  di«|w 
tiie   cities   m   the   first  place 
conditions  are  now  such  that  th^y 
make  use  of  many  of  them,"  Go 
"Most  people  want  to  live  in  a 
and  attractive  envlponment,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rural  areas 
isolated  and  deprived  of  tbeate^ 
opera,   museums  and   sporting 
performances  from  Broadway, 
coiUd  be  shown  In  all  the  cities 

"With  a  new  high-resolution 
sion  system  they  could  be  shov^ 
screens  in  local  theaters  or  ov 
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Uleviston.  The  20th  century,  or 
coimterpart  of  the  village  comn. 
the  community  communications 
"Wlien  people  started  moving 
urbs  they  thought  they  would 
enough.  Tliey  were  afraid  to  go  ^ 
because  they  wanted  to  have  the 
of  the  nearby  big  cities  and  the 
of  the  suburbs.  Today  they  liave 
city  doesn't  have  the  amenities 
little  of  the  rural  charm  left  in 

"People  go  into  the  city  and  gel 
as  they  can   because  nobody 
mugged  or  get  tangled  up  with 
Aheady  the  population  density 
resulting   in   the  alienation  of 
paradox  of  communication  is  tiialt 
together  people  live  the  harder 
to  communicate. 

•High  peculation  density  seeu^ 
crime,  pollution  and  drug 
are  already  at  each  others    ....„ 
metropolitan  arenas.  It  is  Just  like 
rats  when  they  are  put  imder 
that  they  behave  erratically  and 
each  other  and  their  society, 
already  e:q>eriencing  a 
social  fiber  in  this  situation  w 
cent  of  the  population  is  crow 
llian  10  per  cent  of  the  land." 

A  native  of  Budapest,  Goldmarjc 
president  and  director  of  r 
Laboratories  and  former  vice 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System! 
couple  of  years  ago  and  established 
firm,  the  Goldmark  Com 

subsidiary  of  Warner  Cc 

In  SUmford.  He  is  called  the  ., 
first  practical  color  television,  . 
the  system  in  general  jise  today. 

New  towns  are  not  the  answer  U. 
lation  problem,  Goldmark  says,  I 
would  have  to  be  built  every  third 
next  thirty  years  to  handle  tl 
of  persons  involved.  On  the  oihei 
thousands  of  existing  cities  and 
under  100,000  population  are  goln  ; 
with  facilities  already  intact. 

"So  we  must  persuade  some   ^ 
Americans  to  remain  in  or  move  tc 
rural  areas,"  he  said.  "To  do  this 
among  otlier  things,  get  business 
because  you  can't  attract  people 
have  choices  of  employment.  Mauj 
tions  want  to  leave  metropolitan 
they  don't  go  far  enough.  They 
suburbs,  which  is  just  spreading 
and  adding  to  the  dilemma.  To  get 
the  rural  areas  we  have  to  prove 
suffer.  We  have  to  sliow  them  w 
them  communications  facilities 
know  exist. 

"If   they   will   go   farther    they 
greater  well  being  among  their 
happier   lifestyles,   more   land,   k- 
With  telecommunications  you  can 
deal  to  ofiEset  distance.  And  we  are 
only  a  fraction  of  what  could  be 
communication  to  improve  the 
for  everyone. 

"In  this  plan  we  would  be  mak 
oin-  most  valuable  resource — land 
plenty  of  it,  and  it  Is  nonsense 
musn't  use  it. 

"We  are  not  talking  iiere  of  heaf 
tries.  For  the  most  party  they  will 
they  are.  During  the  next  30  y 
facturing   manpower   requirements 
main  steady  or  even  decrease.  Bu  , 
ment  in  service  Industries  wUl  luc 
"So  we  are  talking  mostly  about 
Insurance      companies,      electronics 
banks,    pharmaceutical    manufaci 
business  of  that  kind.  They  won 
with  the  rural  well  being  and 

"People  who  live  and  work  In  , 
munities  would  be  encouraged  to 
bikes,  small  cars  and  small  delivi. 
in  order  to  save  gasoline  and  cut 
poUuUon.  There  would  be  a  comph 
of  lifestyle.  Problems  of  crime,  pov 
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flc,  pollution  and  other  Ills  of  large  cities 
v;ould  exist  iJi  smaller  communities,  but  they 
would  be  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  would 
be  more  manageable. 

"Most  airplane  trips  would  be  shorter  and 
travel  patterns  could  be  dispersed  and  air 
traffic  congestion  lessened.  There  would  be 
more  small  airports  rather  than  the  present 
few  crowded  ones.  Deluxe  buses  could  run 
from  one  community  to  another.  The  post 
offices  would  be  electronic. 

"With  the  present  Intolerable  Ic.^rt  re- 
moved from  the  big  cities  they  cotild  revert 
to  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  first 
place  as  cultural  centers  and  neadqunrters 
for  business. 

"The  best  ofthe  urban  life  and  bast  of  the 
rural  life.  That  Is  really  what  this  is  about. 
And  for  the  first  time  the  technology .  is 
available  to  make  it  possible." 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  EFFORTS  TO  CURTAIL 
EXCESSIVE  SPENDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
for  the  stand  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
sustaining  the  President's  veto  of  S.  7. 
thereby  exercising  fiscal  restraint.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  stop  promising  what 
it  cannot  deliver.  AH  the  passage  of  S.  7 
would  accomplish  is  to  widen  the  ex- 
pectation gap  by  raising  false  hopes  in 
our  handicapped  citizens. 

The  real  issue  at  stake  was  that  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  Congress  must 
do  its  part  to  hold  down  excessive  spend- 
ing if  our  Nation's  economy  is  to  be 
stabilized. 

At  the  present  level  of  funding,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  will  receive  some 
$650  million  in  1974 — an  increase  of  $9 
million  over  1973.  This  seems  like  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  whereas  the  authorization 
in  S.  7,  which  over  the  next  3  years  would 
exceed  the  budget  projections  for  those 
years  by  $1.3  billion,  strikes  me  as  un- 
reasonable and  excessive.  Initially,  I 
voted  for  the  substitute  measure,  which 
had  a  more  moderate  approach  to  both 
authorizations  and  burgeoning  bureau- 
cratic functions,  but  against  S.  7  when 
this  subject  was  before  the  House 
originally. 

The  President  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  provide  responsible  Government — 
rendering  the  necessary  sei'vices  required 
by  the  American  people  m  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner. 

Adequate  funds  have  been  set  aside 
for  domestic  programs  in  the  areas  of 
health,  housing,  education,  and  aid  for 
the  poor.  These  amounts  more  tlian  dou- 
ble tlie  money  spent  on  programs  for 
human  needs  4  years  ago. 

But  the  President  is  also  making  every 
elTort  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  fuel  that  feeds  inflation. 

If  the  Congress  continues  to  insist  on 
spending  more  than  recommended  in  the 
budget,  the  American  people  will  be 
faced  with  an  estimated  15  percent  in- 
crease in  their  income  tax.  and  I  am 
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pledged  to  vote  against  such  a  possibility. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  concern 
for  our  handicapped  citizens  is  very  high 
on  my  priority  list,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  and  other  pressing  de- 
mands on  our  total  budget  in  responsible 
perspective  and  focus.  Senate  bill  7  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  many 
big  spending  bills  now  on  their  way 
through  the  congressional  mill,  to  get  an 
up  or  down  decision  at  the  White  House. 
Organizations  working  for  the  handi- 
capped naturally  feel  theirs  is  a  special 
case,  even  though  Federal  support  for 
rehabilitation  has  gone  up  by  more  than 
50  percent  over  a  4-year  period.  The 
difficulty  is  that  almost  every  spending 
bill  can  be  defended  in  some  way  as  a 
special  case.  In  effect.  President  Nixon 
is  saying:  "I  can't  make  an  exception." 
It  is  a  strategy  I  do  not  necessarily  ap- 
plaud, for  the  administration  s  budget 
and  order  of  priorities  should  never  be 
thought  of  as  sacrosanct.  But  I  believe 
the  strategy  is  understandable  for  with- 
out it  there  appears  little  likelihood  that 
Congress  will  choose  to  reverse  its  fiscal- 
ly irresponsible  drift. 

I  am  favorably  disposed  toward  sub- 
stitute legislation  that  will  provide  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  act  vetoed  by 
tiie  President,  and  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  such  a  bill.  To  provide  for  the 
genuine  needs  of  people  and  still  put 
an  end  to  inflation  and  further  Pederiil 
deficits  is  a  difficult  goal  to  acheive.  but 
it  must  be  done. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  I  met  with  representatives  of 
Local  5051  of  the  Commimications'Work- 
ers  of  America  from  Ottawa,  111.  They 
presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the  public 
opinion  poll  they  recently  conducted 
which  points  out  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  on  such  important  is- 
sues as  budget  cuts,  import  tariffs,  energy 
resources,  draft  evaders,  consumer  pro- 
tection, mass  transit,  and  equal  rights. 
I  know  the  results  of  this  poll  will  be 
interesting  to  my  colleagues  and  request 
that  the  public  opinion  poll  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  public  opinion  follows: 
Local  5051  Legislative  CcMMiTTr.K  Op;>'ion 
Poll 

1.  Social  Security: 

A.  Do  you  feel  the  Soci»l  Secvu-iiy  pro- 
gram shotild  continue  on  Its  present  course? 
Yes  29',  ;  No71';  . 

B.  Would  you  favor  an  option  for  com- 
pulsory participation  in  either  the  preseiit 
System  or  a  private  plan?  Yes  74':  :  No  26',  . 

C.  Are  \'ou  In  favor  of  raising  the  amount 
a  pensioner  can  earn  and  still  collect  bene- 
nt.s?  Yes  88  -  :  No  12'.  . 

2,  Are  you  in  agreement  v.itli  proposed 
budget  cuts  In  the  following  categories? 

Indicate  yes  or  no  following  each  .sub- 
ject: 

A.  Housing.  Yes  75'   :  No.  25';  . 
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B.  Education.  Yes  23'; :  No  77'; . 

C.  Welfare,  Yes  83',< :  No  17'r. 

D.  Defense,  Yes  55 ',c ;  No  45':; . 

E.  Agriculture,  Y'es  47',; ;  No  53',;  . 

P.  Veteran's  Benefits,  Yes  11'; ;  No  89'. . 

3.  Do  you  favor  higher  import  tarliTs  on 
foreign  import  goods?  Yes  67';;;  No  33';. 

4.  A.  Do  you  feel  the  U.S.  is  becoming  too 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  energy 
sources?  Yes  77';  ;  No  23 '. . 

B.  WotUd  yo\i  favor  a  goveriiment  subsidy 
for  procuring  existing  energy  within  the 
U.S.?  Yes  61',  ;  No39'c. 

C.  Would  you  favor  a  government  subsidy 
for  research  and  development  of  new  eneriiy 
sources?  Yes  87',,  ;  No  13'; 

5.  Now  that  the  nar  is  over,  do  you  favor 
tniconditlonal  amnesty  for:  A.  Deserters,  Yes 
6-, :  No  94'-  . 

B.  Draft  evaders,  Yes  8'; :  No  92'; . 

6.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  do  you  favor 
conditional  amnesty  (equal  time  spent  in 
a  non-military  service)  :  A.  Deserters,  Yes 
20'.;  No  80'-;  draft  evaders,  yes  30'.;:  No 
70'    . 

7.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  women  who  hold 
the  same  Job  as  men,  do  an  equal  amount  of 
work?  Y'es  37'.;  No  63';.  If  no,  do  they 
do:  A.  More  8';  ,  less  92'; . 

8.  How  do  you  rate  the  President's  overall 
performance  on:  Foreign  affairs:  below 
average,  average,  above  average?  B  Avg.  10,  ; 
Avg33--  ;  A  Avg  58',  . 

Domestic  affairs;  below  average,  average, 
or  above  average?  B  Avg.  37'^;  Avg.  50't  ;  A 
Avg  13'-  . 

9.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  Phase  III  of 
ll'.e  economic  controls?  Yes  23 Tc ;  No  77'; . 

If  not,  which  of  the  following  do  you  favor? 
A.  No  controls.  B.  Additional  controls  on 
wages,  prices,  rents,  interest  rates,  C.  Less 
controls  on  wages,  prices,  rents.  Interest 
rates?  See  Attachment. 

10.  Do  yovi  favor  post-war  aid  to  Indo- 
china? Y'es  18',  :  No  82'-  . 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  ban  on  the 
mnuufacture  and  sale  of  handguns?  Y'es 
28 ' ;  .  No  72 '    . 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  control  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns?  Y'es 
54-;  ,No46'.  . 

13.  Do  yon  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  abortion?  Y'es  57't ;  No  43<'r. 

14.  Do  you  believe  that  freshness  codes 
on  perishable  foods  are  clear  enough  to  do 
any  good?  Yes  15';  :  No  85'; . 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  existing  consumer 
protection  is  adequate?  Yes  15';;  No  85'f. 
If  no.  In  what  area  do  you  believe  a  con- 
centrated effort  should  be  made?  See  at- 
tachment. 

16.  Do  you  believe  the  volunteer  army  is 
a  {^ood  thing?  Yes  78  ,  ;  no  22 '  t . 

17.  Are  you  in  favor  of  national  health  in- 
surance? Yes  52',  ;  No  48': . 

18.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  state  govern- 
ment Ubing  any  or  all  of  the  gas  tax  for  pub- 
lic mass  transit?  Yes  27',  :  No  73'.  . 

19.  Which  of  the  following  are  you  In  favor 
of?  A.  Federal  no-fault  insurance  program. 
37     . 

B.  A  Feder.ll  modified  no-fauU  Insurance 
program.  17  .  No  Federal  insurance  pro- 
graxii.  46' .  . 

20.  .^re  you  an  favor  of  a  Women's  Rights 
Bill  in  which  women  would  lie  guaranteed 
ctiv.ality  to  men  in  all  aspects  <.f  life?  Yes 
45' .  :  No  55'    . 

21.  In  regard  to  this,  do  you  believe  either 
parttier  ^hould  pay  ;-.iiiiiony  when  no  chil- 
dren arc  involved?  Ye-  19  :  No  81'-  .  When 
children  are  involved?  Y''es  74'    ;   No  20'. 

22.  Providing  the  bill  is  passed,  do  yoa  be- 
lieve that  court  cases  involving  child  support 
and  custody  should  be  decided  by  tlie  ir.di- 
vidunls  abilitv  to  psv.  and  not  b'-  sex''  Yes 
91'    :  No9     . 

The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  used  bv 
your  Legislative  Comnilttee  to  guide  ow 
conri?  ot  .icilon  in  tlie  uncomin?  Lvai^Iarive 
Conference  in  Wasl'.lngton. 
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ATTACHMEKT 

9.  Which  of  the  foUoirlng  do  you  favor? 

A.  NoContKas,  13%. 

B.  Additional  controla.  oa  ws«m  (46<ii) 
prlow,  (S?*-^)  rents.  (55%)  lnt«reit  rates, 
168  •;t(. 

C.  I*ss  controls  on  wages.  (20%)  prices, 
(14%)  rents,  (15)'^,  and  Interest  rates 
<  l6Ci ) . 

15.  If  no.  ill  what  area  do  you  believe  a 
concentrated  effort  Ehould  be  made?  T};e 
following  were  of  prlnoary  concern : 

Foot!.  .Advertising'.  AutomobiJes.  Appli- 
ances, Warranties.  PacXaginp. 

The  following  wiere  of  secondary  concern : 

Belter  liLspeciions.  Drugs.  Health  and 
Safety  items.  Gas,  Oil.  UUllties,  Credit,  and 
liOans. 


THE  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCEL 

OF  Krw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
New  York  Post  article  concerned  itself 
with  the  criminal  diver.sion  of  methadone 
from  manufacturing  compjuiies.  clinics 
and  commercial  trucks.  The  minimal 
security  precautions  that  are  now  taken 
to  prevent  the  theft  of  the  dangerou.s 
narcotic  are  unreasonable  and  unneces- 
sary. We  can  and  must  see  to  it  that 
methadone  is  administered  by  pliysiciaiis 
rather  than  junkies,  and  in  clinics  rather 
than  on  city  streets.  The  "Controlled 
Substances  Security  Act  of  1973"  that  I 
wlD  soon  Introduce  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  ser\*e  to  properly  regu- 
late the  handling  and  shipping  of  con- 
trolled substances.  I  welcome  the  co- 
.sponsorship  and  suppoi  t  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  New 

York  Post  article  of  March  6,  entitled 

•'Metliaclone  Dehvcry  a  Casual  Job." 

AUthadone  DcLiv-fsy  a  Casual  Job 

(By  Robert  Buell) 

Methadone,  which  has  beeoine  a  majnr 
part  of  the  Illegal  drug  market  here,  .'3 
shipped  to  treatment  clinics  throuph  tlie 
malls  or  via  commercial  trucks  wi*h  fe'\- 
security  precautions. 

A  survey  of  pharmacists  at  several  clinics 
revealed  that  boxes  of  the  heroin  substitute 
are  dropped  off  at  the  clinic  la  the  same  man- 
ner as  cotton  bandages  and  other  supplies 
except  that  the  druggists  must  sign  a  special 
federal  form  when  they  receive  the  delivery. 

One  pharmacist,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  tntclc  drivers  on  three  occa- 
.slons  had  pulled  wp  before  the  clinic  opened 
and  left  several  boxes  of  methadone  with  a 
street  value  of  $12,000  each  on  the  doorstep. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ell  Lilly  Company  in 
Indianapolis,  principal  suppliers  of  the  drug, 
;\ckiiowledged  that  methadone  was  shipped 
mostly  by  truck— and  by  mail  when  the 
orders  were  small. 

In  1972,  he  said,  12.027  methadone  pills 
were  lost  in  transit— all  in  Xew  York  City. 
8\it  he  emphasized  the  amount  lost  repre- 
.«nted  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  Lilly  delivtrs  to  cliaics  acroos 
the  country.  New  York  accounts  lor  60  per 
cent  of  aU  uiethadoue  used  in  the  U.S. 

More  than  30,000  addicts  receive  metha- 
done from  federailf-licenaed  treatment 
projjrcnis  hefe.  At  the  eame  time,  thousands 
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of  others  buy  the  dri^g  in  tlM 
it  is  readily  available,  if  they 
pin-chase  heroin. 

TWO  &L4Joa  GorBc4s 

AuihoriUes  are  not  entirely 
the  huge  qtiantitles  of  illegal  i 
here  come  from.  But  they  say  • 
doctors  who  obtabi  federal  1. 
the  drug  and  addicts  who  sell 
daily  doee  from  clinics  are  two 

Federal  narcotics  agents  an 
about  the  means  drug  compani  e. 
uiethadoue. 

It  is  a  "poteniial  problem 
HalsUp,  executive  assistant 
of  the  federal  Bureaii  of 

geroiis  Dmgs.  -But  all  our 

cates  that  the  street  methadoi^ 
diverted  from  legitimate 

Police    recently    began    a    _ 
small-scale  pushers  In  order  to 
nad   gain    information   on 
black  market. 

Addicts  taking   illegal 
ence   largely    the   same    effecta 
treatment.  But  officials  are  __ 
the  large  amount  of  methadone 
'because  if  a  non-addict  takes 
it  can  prove  fatal. 
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LETTERS  AGAINST 
SERVICES 


LEGAL 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREsfeNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3.  1973 


Mr.   DICKINSON.  Mr. 
few  people  will  disagree 
tention    that    evei-yone 
crime — rich  or  poor — is 
coimsel.  While  most  of  us 
need  a  lawyei-,  the  United 
not  need  a  national  legal  ser 
financed   with   the   ta.x   dol 
American  taxpayer. 

The  Legal  Services 
Office  of  Economic 
ceived  a  great  deal  of 
past  few  weeks.  Allegations 
made  that  the  program  has 
political,   too  involved  in 
and  has  neglected  the  .. 
which  Legal  Services  was 
relationship     between     the 
chent  and  the  lawyer. 

The  March  1973  ediUon  oi 
can  Bar  Association  Joumt  1 
three  letters  to  the  editor 
will  help  to  shed  light  on 
of  many  Legal  Services  . 
inserting  these  letters  in 
this  point: 

Legal  Sekvices 


S]  eaker, 


;  CONTROV  3«ST 
INDUM,  iPOLIS 


In  the  November  Journal   ( 
find  an  editorial  bemoaning 
Title  IX.  creating  a  National 
Corporation,  was  deleted  from 
Opportunity  Amendments  Act 
editorial  not  only  expresses    ' 
at    its   defeat,   but    notes 
American  Bar  Aisocuitiou  has 
iu  urging  the  cieation  of  such 
eut  agency  to  operate  a  nation Jl 
ices  program. 

In  addition,  au  article  iu 
of  the  Journal   ipage  1176), 
Kl.^ua  asserts  that  the  O.E.O 
sCTvices  piogram  should  be 
its  achievements,  not  attacked 
a))d  often  exaggerated  defects 
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Finally,  the  November  issue  (  f  American 
Bar  News  notes  that  the  OJLp.  1  ^al  services 
program  survived  au  effort  to  control  the 
activities  of  ite  project  attoraej^,  and  that 
the  Aasociation  through  Robert  W.  Meeerve, 
sent  telegrams  to  all  senators  opposing  this 
effort  and   the   proposed   restrictions. 

Please  be  advised  that  a  subctantial  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  J  ndianapolis 
Bar  Association  has  recently  repressed  Its 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  creaiion  <rf  any 
type  of  public  interest  Uw  firm  o  r  legal  serv*- 
ioes  corporation,  and  further  tlat  there  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  activi- 
ties of  L.S.O.  attorneys  in  thli  ar«a.  The 
complaints  in  this  area  are  neither  minor 
nor  exaggerated.  They  are  very  real;  and  I 
h^>pen  to  be  one  of  the  group  that  is  op- 
posed to  both  the  establishment  of  any  type 
of  public  Interest  law  firm  oa  a  local  basis. 
and  certainly  on  a  national  basis,  and  to 
some  of  the  activities  of  L.6.O.  co  nasel  which 
have  no  relationship^  whatever  t<  the  provi- 
sion of  competent  legal  services  fo  the  poor. 
Moreover,  here  In  IndianapoUi;,  we  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  providing  siich  service 
through  our  legal  aid  society  ad  Ivitles,  and 
have  no  real  need  for  further  f  rograms  in 
this  area.  .  .  . 

UiLTON  1  :lrod,  Jr. 


Mat]  ook.  III. 

Prom  Its  mceptkm  I  felt  that  the  legal 
services  program  of  the  Office  o:  Economic 
Opportimlty  was  an  Ul-concelvec  adventure 
in  the  field  of  jurisprudence — an  imprudent 
venture,  hostile  to  established  land  sound 
professional  practice  in  our  syste  m  of  Juris- 
prudence. A  venture  provocative  of  degrad- 
ing and  harmful  practices,  and  a  vehicle  for 
barratry,  nuisance  litigation,  and  even  mal- 
Pfactlce. 

In  my  opinion,  subseqvieut  e  fents  more 
than  confirm  my  apprehension. 

Also  in  my  opinion,  the  Assiciation  in 
proper  service  to  the  legal  profess^  and  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  and  lemains  de- 
linquent in  Its  failure  to  ooudem  i  said  legal 
services  program. 

Carus  S.  Icenoclf. 


i  r, 


VlCT'S 


being 


BEKKKUfT, 

Your  editorial,   the  essay   by 
and  the  letters  responding  to 
article  prompt  me  to  express  some 
observations  and  some  of  my 
Ing  the  legal  services  program, 
deputy    city    attorney    from   Sao 
who  deals  with  a  great  number 
relations  problems  reported  to 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
yers  that  she  had  seen  were  s 
the  clients  for  their  own 
ported  that  they  appeared  in  cowr 
time  never  having  seen  or  talktd 
clients  between  court  appearances 
an  already  burdened  system  is 
down  by  this  conduct. 

I  invite  Mr.  Adelman  ("Views  of 
ers,"  November  Journal,  page  1 
from  Bellerose  to  California 
innumerable  Instances   In  this 
by  word  and  deed  the  taxpayers' 
attorney  has  ignored  the  client's 
on  at  least  one  instance  refused 
der  any  assistance  unless  the 
act  as  plahttiS  in  a  "set  up"  sui 
county  welfare  director. 

These  indiscretions  are  being 
by  the  disciplinary  committee  ol 
bar,  and  it  is  doubtful  O.E.O.  1 
again  sign  the  names  of  other 
grams,  but  the  main  crux  of  the 
not  the.  IrrespoxistbiUty  of 
ueys  and  the  lack  of  direction  by 
istratois  of  the  program  but  it  is 
direction  In  which  the  program 
be  moving.  .  . . 

William  L. 


Calif. 
Mr.   Klaits, 
Agile  w's 
of  my  own 
concem- 
:  Recently,  a 
Francisco 
domestic 
that  as 
law- 
ij^ly  using 
;e.  She  re- 
time after 
to  their 
and  that 
bogged 


«if 


p<iverty 


113)) 
becat  se 


'peo>le 


e'  'en 


Otu:  Bead- 
to  come 
we  have 
s^ate  where 
subsidii'/ed 
iteeds  and 
to  ren- 
clieut  would 
against  a 

iealt  with 
our  state 
wyers  will 
to  tele- 
problem  i.^ 
indivi<luat  attor- 
\  he  admin- 
over -all 
appears  to 
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MR.  HERSHEL  WELLS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once, 
maybe  twice,  one  encountei-s  a  man  after 
whom  his  life  ehould  be  patterned. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
.story  of  Ml-.  Hershel  Wells,  of  Summer 
Shade,  Ky.,  as  it  appeai-ed  in  the  Edmon- 
ton, Ky.,  Herald-News  for  September  21, 
1973. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wells  for  liis  fine  i-ec- 
ord  of  achievement  and  contribution. 
Teacher,  farmer,  ci\'il  servant,  banker, 
his  store  of  knowledge  has  made  Iiim  an 
authority  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 

It  should  be  said  that  he  will  never  be 
a  grump,  if  he  ever  grows  old. 

Hershel  Wells — 'I'lc  Not  Goimc  To  Be 
Grumpy  When  I  Get  Old" 

Sxtch  words  as  humorous,  witty  and  enter- 
taining come  to  mind  In  trying  to  describe 
Hershel  Wells.  Or  you  could  just  say  he  is  a 
close  relative  of  Earl  Harvey's  then  no  other 
description  would  be  neecssary. 

At  any  rate,  he  says  he  made  up  his  mind 
a  long  time  ago  that  be  was  not  going  to  be 
grumpy  when  he  gets  old.  If  he  Iseeps  going 
the  way  he  is  now,  when  he  gets  old  he  will 
never  be  called  a  grump. 

A  resident  of  Summer  Shade,  Rt.  3,  Wells 
was  born  In  Barren  County,  but  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  as  soon  as  he  got  big 
enough  to  know  anything,  he  had  his  folks 
move  him  to  Metcalfe.  TlUs  all  took  place  of 
ootirse  when  he  was  somewhere  around  the 
age  of  one. 

In  early  manhood,  Hershel  was  a  teacher 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Huffman,  Lone  Star 
and  Beaumont.  He  married  Mary  Agues  Bar- 
rett, one  of  his  pupils  from  Huffman  School. 
The  attractive  Mrs.  Wells  explained  this  say- 
ing, "well,  I  thought  I  had  to  mind  the 
teacher  so  when  he  said,  'Marry  me,'  I  did! " 

Giving  up  teaching,  Hershel  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  ACP  (now  ASCS)  of- 
fice in  Edmonton  and  also  was  later  employed 
at  the  Edmonton  State  Bank  as  a  teller.  Mov- 
ing nearer  home,  he  took  a  Job  as  cashier  at 
th©  Bank  of  Stimmer  Shade  for  about  two 
years  before  settling  down  at  the  Deposit 
Bank  hi  TompkiusvUle  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years. 

He  became  president  of  the  bank  there  and 
♦s  still  on  the  board  of  directors,  although  he 
has  retired.  Looking  back  over  the  different 
types  of  Jobs  he  has  held,  Hershel  said.  -I'd 
rather  draw  Social  Security  than  anything  I 
ever  did!" 

Actually,  he  claims  his  real  reason  for  re- 
tirement had  nothing  to  do  with  age. 

"I  never  had  stayed  home  long  enough  to 
get  to  know  my  wife  and  she  always  seemed 
like  such  a  nice  person,  I  decided  it  was 
time  I  got  acquainted  with  her." 

They  have  spent  some  time  traveling  since 


his  reUrcment,  visiting  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  and  malting  a  oottpie  or  trips 
to  Florida  and  Alabama.  They  agree  that  the 
most  delightful  trip  they  have  ever  taken 
wa-s  through  eastern  Kentucky. 

Hershel  hopes  that  he  wOl  be  like  an 
Uncle  Ocee  Wells  of  Oregon.  "Although  81 
\ears  old,  he  drove  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Indiana  to  settle  a  business  deal  then  drove 
ironi  there  back  to  his  home  Iu  Oregon. ' 

Hershel  and  his  wife  are  members  of  tlie 
Christian  Chvu-ch  at  Summer  Shade,  where 
be  was  superintendent  of  Sunday  School  for 
a  number  of  years.  Now  he  is  assistant  teach- 
er of  the  men's  cla-ss  and  an  elder  of  the 
church. 

Reflecting  briefly  upon  ihe  condition  of 
Hie  world  today,  he  says  it  is  no  wonder  peo- 
ple are  turning  to  drugs  and  alcohol  as  au 
escape  from  life.  "Without  fsdth  aud  hope  in 
Jesus,  how  can  anyone  face  the  future?" 

The  wells  ha^e  two  daughters  and  a  sou 
all  married  and  settled  nearby.  They  also 
ha^'e  been  blessed  with  ten  grandchildren 
;;nd  two  great-grandchiWren. 

While  they  have  never  had  to  baby  sit  with 
all  of  them  at  once,  Hershel  says,  "We  baby- 
sit constantly.  The  grandchildren  all  love  us 
dearly,  for  which  we  are  proud.  They  bring 
their  clothes  and  come  to  our  house  and 
wotUd  never  leave." 

Through  all  of  the  different  tj-pes  of  pub- 
lic work  he  has  held,  he  has  farmed  consist- 
ently. And  although  his  crop  is  rented  out, 
he  always  finds  enough  to  do  to  keep  busy, 
even  now,  helping  out  on  his  own  farm  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  things  for  his  son  and 
son-in-law,  who  farm  aud  work  Ui  TVwnp- 
kinsvllle,  too. 

Not  long  ago.  Wells'  father-in-law  was  in 
Summer  Shade  and  met  a  fellow  who  was 
looking  for  hands  to  help  cut  his  tobacco. 
The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Barrett  told  hUn  he 
know  who  he  could  get  to  help.  "Hershel 
Wells, "  he  said.  "He's  got  three  crops  and 
another  one  ain't  gonna  htirt  him  none." 

Deciding  that  he  had  mentioned  every- 
thing In  his  life  that  was  of  Importance. 
Wells  glanced  at  his  wife,  and  asked  "Have  I 
done  anything  else,  except  be  one  of  the 
best  husband's  you've  ever  had?" 

She  allowed  that  be  hadn't  and  that  since 
he  was  the  only  husband  she'd  ever  had,  he 
must  surely  have  been  the  best. 

This  does  seem  to  be  one  pupU-teacher 
relation  that  is  pretty  nearly  perfect. 


GREAT  NECK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  C*  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  3.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inswl  Into  the  Record  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  Giwt  Neck.  N.Y.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce hi  favor  of  continuing  Federal 
funds   for   community   agencies   which 


provide  the  much  needed  and  appreci- 
ated assistance  to  the  elderiy.  the  sick, 
the  poor,  and  the  disabled.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Great  Neck  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  its  sense  of  humani- 
tarianism : 

.\  Resolution  Unakimovslv  Approved  by  rnr 

Great     Neck     Chamber     or     Co.'WMETf-F. 

Masch  15.  1973 

Whereas,  the  Great  Neck  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wishes  to  foster  the  continuation  cJ 
lederal  funding  for  health,  education,  hous- 
ing and  antipoverty  programs  within  the 
community;   and 

Whereas,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  1=; 
proud  of  the  record  of  accoaiplishmein 
achieved  by  community  agencies  which  re- 
ceive feiieral  funding  here;  and 

Whereas,  no  arrangements  have  yet  been 
made  for  other  agencies  to  asstime  the 
burden  from  the  federal  government,  and 
even  a  temporary  loss  of  funding  would  pro- 
duce undue  hardships  for  persons  and  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas,  ftuids  are  available  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  unless  priorities  are  given  to  fund- 
ing human  services,  an  undue  burden  is 
placed  on  a  state,   county,  and  local  level  . 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  petitions  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  and  all  our 
local  officials  to  create  a  climate  of  financial 
•stipport  for  all  programs,  local  and  national, 
providing  human  services  for  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  poor. 


THE  DISCONNECTED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  3. 1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  1972. 
Columbia  University  Piof.  Penn  Kim- 
ball wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  Dii=- 
connected."  Mr.  Kimball  pi-esented  stud- 
ies of  important  American  ui-ban  elec- 
tions and  the  related  problems  of  voter 
i-egistration.  In  the  introduction,  ^Tr. 
Kimball  wrote: 

There  wiU  probably  be  no  significant  nn- 
provement  in  public  participation  in  thp 
electoral  process  vmtU  the  federal  gmem- 
jiient  takes  the  Initiative  to  qualify  eligiUe 
voters  rather  than  plaoe  the  onus  upon  mdi- 
viduals  thwarted  by  outmoded  state  anc 
local  regulatiojis.  Voting  hi  America  is  en- 
meshed in  a  spider's  web  of  prior  restraints. 

The  National  Voter  Registration 
Rights  Act  of  1973  <H.R.  4846  >  that  I 
have  introduced  in  Congress  will  serve  to 
bring  milUons  of  "The  Disconnected"— 
blacks,  chicanos,  the  poor,  rural  citi- 
zens— into  the  American  political  process. 

I  higliiy  recommend  Mr.  Kimbaii  s 
book  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 


HOUSE  OF  nEPRESEmATlVES-Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  piayer: 

The  Ungdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
firint;  but  righteousness  and  peace  and 
jop  in  the  Holy  Spirit. — ^Romans  14:  17. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  ever 
neai-,  ever  loving,  evei'  ready  to  help,  pu- 
rify our  hearts,  clarify  our  vision,  and 
itrengthen  our  spirits  as  we  wait  upon 
CXIX 689— Part  9 


Thee.  Deliver  us  from  discouraging 
doubts,  free  us  from  fretful  fears,  save  us 
Irom  the  spirit  which  pix)mote6  disunity 
and  produces  division.  Lead  us  into  the 
fresh  air  of  faith  and  freedom  and  keep 
us  in  the  atmosphere  of  life  and  love 
that  the  benediction  of  Thy  peace  aud 
the  blessing  of  Thy  presence  may  rest 
upon  us,  upon  our  Nation,  and  upon  our 
world. 


"Send  down  Thy  peace.  O  Loid; 

Eaith's  bittei-  voices  drown 
In  one  deep  ocean  of  accord : 

Thy  peace,  O  God,  send  down. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 

ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pre- 
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ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


INSURED  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR  REA 

<Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  tiie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  fii-st  of  all  to  say 
that  the  legislation  before  us  today  con- 
cerning the  REA  is  a  most  important 
measure.  It  goes  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  all  over  this  country. 

I  support  this  legislation,  as  does  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Mathis)  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flow- 
ers-. Throughout  the  southern  part  of 
this  country  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  if  this 
bill  today  is  interrupted  at  times  be- 
cau.se  of  quorum  calls  it  is  because  \>e 
feel  it  needs  the  full  attention  of  every 
Member.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  anv 
quorum  call  will  not  be  made  to  delay 
action  on  this  bill.  We  can  finish  it  to- 
day. We  need  to  finish  it  today  so  we  can 
go  on  with  the  other  business  of  the 
House.  However,  we  do  need  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members. 


CALL  OF  THE  HC  USE 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi\ 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  800.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  ar.d  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  of  Innocent  victims 
of  violent  crime  in  financial  stress;  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  payment  of  such 
compensation:  to  authorize  an  Insurance 
program  and  death  benefits  to  dependent 
survivors  of  puijiic  safety  officers;  to 
strengthen  the  civil  remedies  available  1,n 
victims  of  racketeering;  nciivltv  and  theft: 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
78-301,  appointed  Mr.  Moss  as  a  member, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  <Mr.  M.\c;nusoni  under  the 
above-cited  law  appointed  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  BEAtL  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  puisuant  to  Public  Law 
81-207.  appointed  Mr.  Ribicoff  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Commerce  iMr.  Magnusoni  under  the 
above-cited  law  appointed  Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Cook  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 


Mr.    DAVIS    of    South 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
is  not  present. 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

The  call  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  re.sroiul: 

I  Roll  No.  691 

Drinan 

Fountain 

Hurvey 

Holifield 

Karlh  l^id 

Kastcniiicki 

King 

Lent 

McEwen 

Martin.  N  C. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this 
Members  have  recorded  thei) 
electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  fti 
ceedings  under  the  call  weje 
with. 


Aohlev 

Badlllu 

Biat?t;i 

Buc!ianan 

C;iiney.  Ohu) 

Chisholm 

Clark 

DelUims 

DlKKS 
Din';ell 


C  arolina.   Mr. 
if  order  that 

.'  a  quorum 

Speajcer,   I   move 

rdered. 
electronic  de- 
Meinbers  failed 
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C  Ham 
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Ice.  Tev. 
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•  Mr.  O'NEILL  a.sked  anc 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,   to   revise   and 
marks  and  include  exti 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  SpeakJ 
round  of  inflation  is  fur. 
that  President  Nixon  acted 
in  lifting  wage  and  price 
January. 

This  time  inflation  has 

fortunate  additional ^. 

raying  the  consumer  against 
The  consumer  feels  he  is 
much  for  food,   and  the  . 
he  is  getting  too  little  for  hi 

What  is  happening  here  _ 
little  of  the  consumer's  dollj  i 

back  to  the  farmer.  We 

how  much  is  unjustifiably  los 
men  and  the  big  dealers  lik 
skimmed    the   cream    off 
wheat  sale  last  summer. 

The  American  farmer  to( 
arduous  task— especially  the 
mediiun-sized  independent 
needs  some  $50,000  to  $60,0( 
equipment;  he  carries  a 
into  the  indefinable  future 
are  sunup  to  sundowii  7 
his  crop  is  at  the  mercy  of 

Despite     these     obstacles 
farmers  in  this  century  ha\  ; 
achieved  miracles  of  agr.. 
duction.  They  have  done  so 
that   their  very  abundance 
to  depress  farm  prices. 

President  Nixon's  .selective 
trols  on  red  meat  discri 
the  farmer.  We  need  a 
system  of  controls  until  we 
tion.  And  in  the  longer  rang« 

better  means  of  assuring 

actually  receives  the  financial 
tion  that  is  due  him 
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'  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  „, 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include  extr„ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD 
I  am  delighted  that  the 
Massachusetts,  the 
cratic  majority  leader,  is°no\ 

retrieve  his  indefensible  . 

American  farmer.  Just  a  few 
was  up  on  the  floor  in  effect 
the  farmers  of  America  and 
admitted  by  inference  if  not  _. 
w  hat  he  was  saying  would  gut 
ican  farmer. 

I  appreciate  windowsill  far 
to  give  the  farmers  of 
credit,  but  he  cannot  be  on  „, 
the  issue.  A  few  days  ago  he  m 
the  farmers  of  America.    _, 
praising  them.  I  just  wish  the 
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(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  -., 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  h  . 
and  include  extraneous  matte  r 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speakei 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  tc 
rectly  to  the  majority  leader 
like  to  invite  him  if  he  could  p 
away  for  an  all-expense-paid 
for  b?  myself,  to  visit  the  fa 
represent  and  thereby  give  him 
tmiity  to  really  understand  wh 
in  agriculture  today.  I  think  ii 
beneficial  and  enlightening  tc 

Mr.   O'NEILL.   Mr.   Speaker 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  will  yield  to  t 
man  from  Massachusetts  if  he 
my  invitation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  just  spent  3 
guest  in  South  Dakota  of  the 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Dei 
I  appreciate  the  situation  of 

Let  me  say  this.  The  _. 

must  have  misinterpreted  mj 
the  other  day.  What  I  was  say, 
favor  of  the  farmers.  I  say  to  t 
man,  it  would  have  been  a  guti 
he  went  to  the  small  farmers  o 
and  told  them  how  the 
skimmed  off  the  wheat  dea 
summer. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  . 
man  from  Massachusetts,  that 
basic   understanding  of   what 
farm  problem  is,  I  believe  if  t: 
man  from  Massachusetts  were 
opportunity  to  understand  tl 
mentals  and  the  basics  of  w 
volved  he  would  be  making 
different  speech  than  the  i 
is  presently  making  to  the 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  there 
element  of  understanding  and 
my  statements. 
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ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

hLr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I 
know  something  about  the  basic  what 
farm  problems  and  farming  in  general 
and  I  have  done  a  little  research  on  it. 
The  wheat  deal  with  Russia  just  cost  the 
American  consimiers  about  $2  a  bushel 
more  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  grain  if  the  deal  had  not  been  made. 
It  was  added  to  the  price  of  bread,  and 
then  of  course  the  bi-ead  manufacturers 
put  their  2  cents  in  and  the  whole  thing 
went  up.  If  people  think  this  kind  of 
export  is  not  costing  us,  they  are  wrong. 

Another  thing,  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  which  the  President  said  was  not 
going  to  hurt  us  has  pushed  up  the  price 
of  everything  we  eat,  because  it  has  made 
the  dollar  wortli  less  abroad.  That  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  the  beef  price  went  up. 
It  is  because  we  are  exporting  beef  like 
we  never  did  before,  l>ecause  the  con- 
sumers overseas  can  buy  beef  cheaper 
than  the  American  consumers. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  FOR  TRIBUTES  TO 
THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  made  state- 
ments and  extensions  in  the  Record  on 
the  life,  character,  and  service  of  the  late 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Many 
Members  have  asked  me  how  many  legis- 
lative days  remain  within  which  they 
may  make  insei-tions  in  tlie  Recosj}. 

For  tliat  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  theii-  remarks  on  the  life,  chai-- 
acter,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  CORRECTING  INEQIHTY  IN  PEED 
GRAIN  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
submitting  legislation  designed  to  correct 
a  most  inequitable  situation  which  has 
developed  because  of  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  regard  to  the 
feed  grain  set-aside  program. 

What  has  happened  is  that  after  wide- 
spread urging  of  feed  grain  producers  to 
Kign  up  for  the  so-called  plan  B,  under 
which  no  acreage  is  set  aside,  the  De- 
partment then  changed  the  rules  to  pro- 
vide a  bonanza  for  those  grain  growers 
who  signed  up  for  plan  A,  an  option 
which  originaUy  called  for  participants 
to  keep  25  percent  of  their  acreage  out  of 
production  in  return  for  a  specified  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 


After  the  ballgame  had  started,  the 
Department  suddenly  announced  a  few 
days  a«o  that  the  set- aside  for  plan  A 
participants  was  being  reduced  to  10 
percent,  but  that  the  subsidy  would  re- 
main unchanged. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reopen  the  regis- 
tration books  for  the  set-aside  program 
for  21  dajrs  and  permit  those  plan  B  pro- 
ducers who  wish  to  do  so  to  switch  to 
plan  A. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  in  principle  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  after  it 
has  begun  and  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  take  immediate  action 
on  this  bill  so  that  all  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers are  given  a  fair  shake. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  PRICES 

<  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addiess  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai'ks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
t«-.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hearing  the  discussion  on  the  floor  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  agricultural  prices 
and  food  prices  prompted  me  to  speak, 
for  I  was  appalled  today  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  Banking  and  Cm- 
rency  Committee  reverse  its  action  of 
yesterday,  uaken  with  some  of  our  help, 
to  roll  back  food  prices  to  May  1  of  1972, 
which  action  of  yesterday  was  certainly 
a  strike  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

However,  that  very  same  Democi-atic 
majority  which  rolled  back  food  prices  to 
May  1,  1972,  yesterday,  reconsidered  the 
vote  today  and  by  moving  the  freeze  and 
roll-back  date  all  the  way  up  to  Janu- 
ary 19,  1973,  imposed  upon  the  consumer 
all  of  the  increases  in  food  prices  which 
liave  occurred  since  May  1, 1972. 

The  Democrat  majority  says  it  sup- 
ports tlie  consumer.  I  will  let  the  con- 
sumer di'aw  his  own  conclusions  but  I 
would  suggest  this  is  about  as  bad  a  case 
of  turn-coat  conservatism  as  I  have  e^■el• 
seen. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJ{.  3577 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  3577)  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ai-kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  confeience  report  and  statement 
.see  proceedings  of  tJie  House  of  Maicli 
28,  1973.) 

Ml-.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  idiu-ing  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  fuither  read- 
ing of  the  statement. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  Soiate  made  15 
amendments  to  tlie  interest  equalization 
tax  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  All 
but  two  of  these  amendments  were  rela- 
tively minor  and  technical  in  nature,  and 
all  but  one  of  these  amendments  were 
strictly  concerned  with  the  interest 
equalization  tax  itself  and  are,  there- 
fore, fully  germane  amendments. 

The  amendment  which  was  unrelated 
to  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
which  the  House  conferees  did  not  accept 
would  have  called  for  the  submission  to 
Congiiess  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, pioposals  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  internal  revenue  laws  witliin 
120  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Not  only  would  this  amendment  liave 
not  been  germane  to  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  but,  in  addition,  it  xras  whoHv' 
unnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
agreed  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  present  his  pro- 
posals for  tax  reform  on  April  30  and 
possibly  also  on  May  1.  As  a  result,  we 
will,  weU  witliin  the  120-day  period,  re- 
ceive the  administration  proposals  on  tax 
reform,  making  this  amendment  entirely 
unnecessary. 

The  other  important  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  made  would 
have  extended  the  interest  equalization 
tax  until  April  1,  1975.  The  version  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
extend  the  tax  until  July  1,  1974.  Some 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  including 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, wanted  this  tax  extended  only- 
through  June  30,  1974,  because  they 
wanted  a  chance  in  this  Congress  to 
review  the  possibility  of  making  the  base 
of  this  interest  equalization  tax  more 
comprehensive  than  is  true  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Wliether  the  Congress  at  that 
time  will  want  to  do  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  However,  your  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  thought  it  was  only  ap- 
propriate to  provide  the  Membei-s  of  the 
House  with  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
nature  of  this  tax  later  in  this  CXMigress. 
At  tliat  time,  Congress  will  have  an  w- 
portunity  to  see  whether  it  wants  to  con- 
tinue the  tax  for  any  appreciable  period 
of  time  or  only  for  the  6-month  period 
requested  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  will  also  have  an  oppoi-tunity  then  to 
consider  possible  revisions  in  the  tax 
base. 

The  remaining  amendments  made  by 
the  Senate  were  for  the  most  part  tech- 
nical in  nature,  and  had  been  worked 
out  carefully  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  congressional  staffs.  These 
amendments  are  explained  fully  in  the 
.^atement  of  managers  accompanying 
the  conference  report. 

One  of  these  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  especially  desirable  is  the  one 
which  calls  for  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Tieasury  by  September  30  of 
this  year  as  to  whethei-  the  present  ex- 
emption from  the  interest  equalization 
tax  with  respect  to  new  issues  sliould  be 
continued  in  the  case  of  Canada.  This 
exemption  was  provided  in  order  to 
maintain  monetaiy  stabilization.  I  thjj^k 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  obtain  a  re- 
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port  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  whether  this  exemption  any  longer 
serves  this  purposed 

I  should  point  out  that  today  is  the 
4th  of  April  and  that  this  tax  expired 
on  the  31st  of  March.  However,  similar 
to  the  Congress'  action  in  1969,  this  tax 
will  be  effective,  if  we  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report,  from  March  31,  1973 
through  June  30.  1974.  In  light  of  this! 
I  think  it  is  especially  important  that 
favorable  action  be  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  all  15  amendments  are  germane  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  All  of  them 
are  germane  except  for  the  one  I  just 
discussed  pertaining  to  the  date  the 
Treasury  was  to  report  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  on  tax  reform. 
As  I  Indicated  this  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
President  to  act? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Aikansas.  No,  none  of 
them  do  that.  Most  of  them  either  cor- 
rect matters  in  the  language  in  the 
House-passed  bill  or  deal  with  other 
minor  technical  Issues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  President  to  act  un- 
der certain  clrcimistances  remain  intact? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  sir 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  delegations  of 
powers  to  which  some  of  us  in  the  House, 
a  score  or  more,  took  exception  when  the 
bill  was  originally  before  the  House. 
There  still  is  that  power,  which  is  still 
there  In  the  the  extension? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  I  do  not  Uke, 
any  more  than  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
like,  to  give  the  President  discretionaiT 
authority  when  it  can  be  avoided,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Congress  itself  can 
exercise  the  function  of  determining  the 
rate  of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
when  this  tax  rate  needs  to  vai-y  from 
time  to  time  as  the  difference  between 
domestic  and  foreign  Interest  rates 
either  widens  or  narrows.  I  believe  that 
under  these  kinds  of  circumstances  the 
President  and  those  who  advise  with  him 
in  the  executive  department  are  in  a 
better  position  to  make  those  decisions 
than  we  could  possibly  do  here  because 
of  our  lack  of  machinery  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
story  of  the  sponsor  with  respect  to  every 
bill,  v.hen  there  is  delegated  authority; 
that  for  some  strange,  inexplicable  rca- 
•son  the  President  must  have  discretion- 
ary power  to  do  a  multitude  of  thing.?. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  reason 
why  we  do  it  is  because  of  the  constant 
fluctuation  from  day  to  day  in  the  rates 
of  interest  here  vis-a-vis  the  rates  of  in- 
terest in  other  countries.  We  cannot  keep 
up  with  this  variation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No;  this  is 
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different.  In  fact  we  in 
made  quite  clear  that  th 
President  to  set  rates  in  tl  . 
tax  could  not  be  cosnider^l 
for  other  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
may  consume  to  the 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sck.,^^ 
Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr 
further  answer  to  the  gei 
Iowa  I  should  like  to  point 
very  limited  guideline  wltL 
President  can  act,  between 
percent.  It  is  also  the  i 
that  this  legislation  be 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
by  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
est  Equalization  Tax  E„ 
1973.  Like  the  House  bill, 
to  by  the  conferees  would 
terest  Equalization  Tax  p 
months  through  June  30, 
As  I  said  on  February 
3577  was  being  considered  -j 
the  need  for  a  continuatiofi 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  a 
current  balance-of-paj 
and  by  considering  the  ^„ 
nation  at  this  time  could 
Government's  efforts  to  al 
damental  causes  of  these 
1972,  our  merchandise  trad( 
m  deficit  by  $6.4  billion;  a 
balance-of -payments  defici 
lion  on  current  account 
on  a  basic  balance  basis.  ... 
ous  problems  and  while  the 
the   interest   equalization 
solve  them,  it  can  maintai 
work  that  will  enable  our  c 
to  attack  the  fimdamental 
eriuilibrium  to  bear  fruit. 
While  we  recognize  the 
for  extending  the  lET  for  t: 
period,  we  are  determined 
the  tax  as  soon  as  we  can.  In 
ing  that  the  tax  be  phased 
than  December  of  next  ye 
Shultz  stated  on  February 
The  phasing  out  of  these 
eluding  I.E.T.)  is  appropriate 
improvement  which  will  be  I 
underlying  payments  position 
lative  effect  of  the  exchange  ,. 
by  continued  steps  in  curbin  ; 
tendencies  and  by  the  attrac 
tJ.S.  economy  for  investors  a 
mlnation  of  the  restraints  on 
appropriate  in  light  of  our 
of  reducing  governmental 
transactions. 
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action  taken 
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1974. 

when  H.R. 
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is  15-month 
0  phase  out 
recommend- 
out  no  later 
yeir.  Secretary 
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^stralnts   (in- 

In  view  of  the 

b  ought  to  our 

3y  the  cumu- 

rate  changes, 

inflationary 

eness  of  the 

abioad.  The  ter- 

c  jpital  flows  is 

bi  oad  objective 

Contois  on  private 


this  legislation 

no  e.  The  pro- 

explr;d  last  Sat- 

r  jsult  that  it 

nojiv  to  extend 

conference 

,  the  chair- 

summarijied  the  ac- 

bill.  Hence. 

l^elabor  that 

House  act 

extend  the  law 

wlilch  was 

March  31. 

ur^nterrupted 

rates  and 

effect  on  that 


this 


the 


he  past  have     ments    of    a    limited 
right  of  the    adopted  by  the  Senate,  and 
!  case  of  this    the  conferees,  to  make  thi  i 
a  precedent    better.  The  chairman  has  „_ 
conference  report  in  consid^ 
and  the  amendments  are 
in  the  conference  report, 
will  not  take  the  time  of 
explain     these     exceeding! 
amendments. 

Let  me  emphasize  that 
is  required  and  required 
visions  in  existing  law  ...^ 
urday,  March  31,  with  the 
is  Imperative  that  we  act 
the  tax. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speakei 
man  has  concisely 
tion  of  the  conferees  on  this 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
aspect  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  important  that  the 
promptly  on  this  bill  to 
beyond  its  expiration  date 
midnight  of  last  Saturday, 
Prompt  action  will  assure 
applicability  of  the  tax  at 
under  the  procedures  in 
date. 

The  lET  is  intended  to 
rowers  from  other  industria 
tries  from  raising  long-tern; 
in  the  United  States,  and  . 
an  unnecessary  drain  on  the 
of  payments.  The  tax  has  ._ 
increasing  the  foreign  borrof 
est  rate,  by  an  amount  of 
of  1  percent  per  year.  The  IE': ' 
tended  to  discourage  pui 
eign  stocks  by  Americans, 
this  country's  two  other 
progj-ams — the  Commerce 
foreign  direct  investment 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
foreign    credit    restraint    pr 
lET  has  been  a  significant 
the   excessive    outflow   of   U 
funds  since  it  was  first 

The  lET  was  initially  _.. 
temporary  measure,  but  the 
deterioration  in  the  U.S. 
ments  required  that  it  be  _ 
time  to  time.  The  admlnistr 
that  the  dollar  devaluation 
in  February  will  help  to  impr 
ance  of  payments 
ever,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
uatlon  take  time  to  emerge  _ 
the  immediate  effects  may  ac 
to  increase  the  deficit.  We 
tinue  the  lET  as  we  work 
ing  partners  to  develop 
international  monetai-y  systeih. 

Treasury   Secretary   Shultz 
that  we  look  to  these  negotiations 
establish  a  world  economic  sy 
facilitates  balance  of  paymeiJts 
ments  without  resort  to  capits  1 
He  has  indicated  the   admiristr 
intention  to  phase  out  lET  a  id 
programs    as    permanent   int;r 
monetary  rcalinements  take  pL  i 

In  the  meantime,  the  admnistr 
has  asked  that  the  lET  be  renew 
in  order  to  help  stabilize  our 
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payments  position  during  this  important 
transition  period. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  lET  contains  a 
number  of  technical  amendments  which 
were  added  in  the  Senate  and  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  House  Conferees. 
I  support  them  and  urge  yom-  support  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  House  approval 
of  H.R.  3577  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  lET  Extensive  Act 
of  1971  expired  at  midnight  last  Satur- 
day, March  31. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3577  will  pro- 
vide continuing  support  for  our  coun- 
try's capital  control  programs.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  lET  will  help  prevent  the 
outflow  of  dollars  to  foreign  borrowers 
during  a  period  which  hopefully  will  be 
marked  by  permanent  and  fundamental 
changes  in  our  international  monetary 
reform  arrangements  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  our  balance  of  payments  position 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  devaluation  of 
the  dollar. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  3577  will  ex- 
tend the  lET  through  June  30,  1974.  It 
is  intended  that  the  bill  shall  be  effective 
as  of  midnight,  March  31,  1973,  in  order 
that  the  tax  shall  continue  uiiintennpted 
after  that  date.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  stock  exchanges  and  the  brokers  who 
deal  in  foreign  securities  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  lET,  as  well  as  the  banks  and 
ti-ust  companies  who  are  custodians  of 
those  securities,  are  operating  under  in- 
terim procedures  adopted  by  their  gov- 
erning bodies.  They  have  made  evei-y 
effort  to  be  cooperative  but  now  the  Con- 
gress must  act  promptly  in  order  to  as- 
.sure  that  transactions  in  foreign  securi- 
ties shall  continue  to  be  processed  hi  an 
orderly  mamier  which  will  guarantee 
collection  of  the  tax  where  it  is  appli- 
cable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  accepted 
a  number  of  technical  amendments  of 
the  Senate  which  will  enhance  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  this  tax.  I  supported 
them  in  conference  and  I  urge  their  sup- 
port here. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  my  colleag\ies 
to  support  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1973. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkaii-sas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  pomt  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  396,  nays  18, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  70] 

YEAS— 396 

Abrhior 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Abzug 

Delaney 

Huber 

Adams 

Dellenback 

Hudnut 

Addabbo 

Dcllums 

Huugate 

Alexander 

Denhohn 

Hunt 

Anderson, 

Dennis 

Hutchinson 

Calif. 

Derwinski 

Ichord 

Andrews, 

Devine 

Jarman 

N.  Dak. 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Annunzio 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Archer 

Diugell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Arenda 

Donohue 

Jones,  Ala. 

Armstrong 

Dom 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Downing 

Jones,  Okla. 

Aspin 

Drlnan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bafalis 

Dulski 

Jordan 

Baker 

Duncan 

Karth 

Barrett 

du  Pont 

Kasteuinelcr 

Beard 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Bell 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keating 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kemp 

Bergland 

Eilberg 

Ketchum 

Bevlll 

Erlenborn 

Kluczynski 

Biaggl 

Esch 

Koch 

Blester 

Esbleman 

Kuykendall 

Bingham 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kyros 

Blackburn 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Blatuik 

Pascell 

Landrum 

Bogijs 

Findley 

Latta 

Boland 

Fish 

Leggett 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Lehman 

Bowen 

Flood 

Lent 

Brademas 

Flowers 

Litton 

Brasco 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

Bray 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Long,  Md. 

Breaux 

Ford, 

Lott 

Breckinridge 

WUliam  D. 

Lujan 

Brinkley 

Forsythe 

McClory 

Brooks 

Fountain 

McCloskey 

Brotzman 

Frelinghxiysen 

McColllster 

Brown,  Calif. 

Frenzel 

McCormack 

Brown,  Mich. 

Frey 

McDade 

Brown,  Ohio 

Froehlich 

McEwen 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fulton 

McFaU 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Fuqua 

McKay 

Buchanan 

Gettys 

McKinney 

Burgener 

Giaimo 

McSpadden 

Buike,  Calif. 

Gibbous 

Macdonald 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gilmau 

Madden 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ginn 

Madi^an 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Mahon 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gonzalez 

Mailliard 

Biuton 

Goodllng 

Mallary 

Butler 

Grfi.sso 

Mann 

Byron 

Gray 

Marazitl 

Camp 

Green.  Oreg. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Carter 

Griffiths 

Matsunaga 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gubser 

Mayne 

Cederberg 

Gude 

Mazzoll 

Chamberlain 

Gunter 

Meeds 

Chappell 

Guyer 

Melcher 

Cbisholm 

Haley 

Metcalfe 

Clancy 

Hamilton 

Mezvlnsky 

Clark 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Clausen, 

schmidt 

Milford 

DouH. 

Hauley 

Miller 

Clawson,  Del 

Hanna 

Mills,  Ark. 

Clay 

Haurahan 

Mills,  Md. 

Cochran 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Minish 

CoMier 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mink 

Collins 

Harrington 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Conable 

Harsha 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Conlan 

Hastings 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Coute 

Hawkins 

Mizell 

C'jrman 

Hays 

Moakley 

Cotter 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Mollohan 

Coughlln 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Montgomery 

Cronin 

Heinz 

Moorhead, 

Culver 

Helstoski 

Calif. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Henderson 

Moorbeod,  Pa. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hillis 

Morgnu 

W.,  Jr. 

Hlnshaw 

MoshtT 

Daniels, 

Hogau 

Moss 

Dominick  V. 

Holifleld 

MuJTJhy,  111. 

Danlelson 

Holt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Holtzman 

Myers 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hortou 

Natcher 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Ruth 

Towell,  Nev. 

Nichols 

8t  Germain 

Thomson,  Wi-s 

Obey 

Sandman 

Thone 

O'Brien 

Rarasin 

Thornton 

O'Hara 

Rarbanes 

Tiernau 

O'Neill 

Satterfleld 

Treen 

Ov.ens 

Saylor 

Udall 

Parris 

Scherle 

Ullman 

Passman 

Schneebeli 

Van  Deerlln 

Patman 

Schroeder 

Vander  Ja^t 

Patten 

Sebelius 

Vanik 

Pepijer 

Seiberliug 

Veysey 

Pertcins  - 

Shoup 

Vigorito 

Pettis 

Sbriver 

Wug^onner 

Peyser 

Shuster 

Waldie 

Pickle 

SiKes 

Walsh 

Pike 

Sisk 

Wampler 

Poage 

Skubltz 

Ware 

Podell 

Slack 

Whalen 

Preyer 

Smith,  Iowa 

White 

Price,  111. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whitehursi 

Qule 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Quillen 

Spence 

Widnall 

Randall 

Stanton, 

Wiggins 

Range! 

J.  William 

Williams 

Rees 

Stanton, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Regula 

James  V. 

WUson, 

Reid 

Stark 

Charles  H. 

Reuss 

Steed 

Calif. 

Rhodes 

Steele 

Winn 

Riegle 

Steelman 

Wolff 

Rlualdo 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wright 

Roberts 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stephens 

Wydler 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Stokes 

Wylie 

Rodino 

Stratton 

Wyman 

IRoe 

Stubblefield 

Yates 

Rogers 

Stuckey 

Yatron 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Studds 

Young,  Alaska 

Rose 

Sullivan 

Young,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Symington 

Young.  Ga. 

Rostenkowfckl 

Talcott 

Young.  111. 

Roush 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  S.C. 

Roy 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Roybal 

Teagire,  Calif. 

Zablocki 

Runnels 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zion 

Ruppe 

Thompson.  N.J.  Zwach 

NAYS— 18 

Asbbrook 

Gaydos 

Powell,  Ohio 

Broomfleld 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Cleveland 

Grover 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Crane 

Hicks 

Roncallo,  N.V. 

Dent 

Mathis,  Gii. 

Rousselot 

Flynt 

Nix 

Symms 

NOT  vo-nxG- 

-19 

Anderson,  ni. 

Harvey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hebert 

Ryan 

Badillo 

King 

Shipley 

Carney,  Ohio 

Martin,  N.C. 

Staggers 

Cohen 

Price,  Tex. 

Wilson, 

Conyers 

Pritchard 

Charles,  Tex 

Fraser 

Raiisback 

So  the  conference  report  w  as  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harvey 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Fraser  vfith  Mr.  Anderson  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Ball.sback. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w'as  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSON.\L  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
previous  call  of  the  House  the  clock  in 
my  office  showed  all  of  the  lights  on.  It 
did  not  indicate  it  was  a  call  of  the 
House.  For  that  reason  I  was  not  here. 
If  the  clocks  had  been  working  cor- 
rectly, I  would  have  been  present. 
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air.  CARNEY  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > . 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unlortunatelj'  I  liave  had  a  case  of  the 
flu  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  to  curtail  some  of  my 
committee  work.  However,  I  intend,  every 
time  God  makes  it  humanly  possible  for 
me  to  be  here,  to  be  here  and  vote  on 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  ccnfcrence  report  on 
H.R.  3577  was  voted  on  today,  and  im- 
fortunately  I  was  delayed  and  was  a 
little  late.  I  would  like  tlie  record  to 
show  that  I  was  here  after  the  vote,  and 
that  had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3577. 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSURED  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  duection  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  337  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  337 
ReaoUed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
5683)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  to  establish  a  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving 
Fund  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  tlirough  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  loans  at  Interest  rates 
which  will  aUow  them  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  a",  points  of  order  against  section  2  of 
said  bill  for  f aUure  to  comply  with"  clause  4 
of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  ou  Agriculture,  the  blU  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  inider  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
slderation  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  con.?ume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  3.37 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 


if 


n  ;eds 


RE\ 


ai  d 


general  debate  on  HR.  563: 
bill  to  provide  a  lending 
rural  electrification  and 
tems. 

All  points  of  order  agains 
the  bill  for  failme  to  compl; 
4  of  i-ule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of   Representatives  are 

The   increased   capital 
rural  electric  and  telephom 
our  coimtry  in  the  past  few 
with  the  arbitrary 
Department  of  Agi'iculture 
lending  program  of  the  RELi 
ber  29,  1972,  has  brought 
for  this  legislation. 

TiUe  in  of  H.R.  5683  am 
isting  REA  Act  and  creates 
guaranteed  loan  programs 
programs  will  be  administer 
REA.  Insiu-ed  loans  for 
will  be  instituted  through 
of  a  'Tural  electrification 
revolving  fund."  The  assets 
will  come  from  the  current 
REA  and  all  loan  repayment 
Interest  repayments  to  RE/ 
standing  and  future  loans  v, 
the  fund. 

The   fund   will   be 
types  of  insured  loans.  One 
rate"  of  2  percent  and  the 
"standard  rate"  of  5  percent 
rate  will  be  reserved  for  thoje 
with  few  subscribers  or  low 
nues,  but  the  Administrato 
make  loans  at  his  discretion 
cases. 

Tlie  only  new  appropr 
under    this    legislation    wi 
moneys  which  are  necessary 
the  fund  for:  first,  losses 
the  fund  or  bad  loans,  and 
est  rate  differentials  betw 
charged  on  loans  by  the 
cost  of  moneys  to  the  fund 
vate  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
Resolution  337  in  order  that 
cuss  and  debate  H.R.  5683 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaki 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
tion  2  of  the  bill  provide  any 
any  cuximistances  for 
reconstruction  in  either  Nor 
Vietnam? 

.  Mr.  SISK.  No.  it  would  no 
certain,  as  I  understand  tin 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  the 
tained  in  section  2,  which 
by  a  waiver  of  the  rules,  c 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  no 
would  say  to  my  good  friend 
and  if  there  were,  I  would 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  SISK.  I  reserve  the 
time. 

Mr.     MARTIN     of 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
California  has  explained, 
lution  337  provides  for  3  hou 
on  H.R.  5683,  a  bill  to  amen  i 
Electrification  Act.  This  le 
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explain  what  transpired  when 
lation  was  first  enacted  in 
time  the  average  cost  of 
Federal   Government   was    1 
The  REA  was  just  begmning 
its   development   stages.   The 
in  its  wisdom  in  passing  the  _ 
provided  for  loans  to  be  mad< 
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action  to  make  some  change; 
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suit  of  that  action  by  the _, 

year,  the  President  eliminated 
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of  course  to  all  of  the  ReI 
throughout  the  Nation.  This 
has  been  brought  about 
President's  action. 
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budgetary  control. 
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is  going  to  make  available 
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is  customary  in  other  banks  of  this  na- 
ture. There  was  no  really  logical  reason 
for  increasing  the  amount  of  loans  that 
can  be  made  under  the  rural  telehone 
bank  provision. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ml'.  Speaker, 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the  facts 
concerning  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gi'am  and  the  rural  telephone  bank. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  what  this  rule 
permits  in  the  way  of  offering  a  substi- 
tute. Would  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska tell  the  House  what  the  situation 
is  as  far  as  this  rule  is  concerned,  and 
the  possibility  of  offering  a  substitute 
that  would  more  nearly  achieve  what  the 
administration  thinks  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  still  continue  in  a  constructive 
way  the  REA  and  the  rural  telephone 
program? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  Nelsen,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, introduced  the  administration 
bill  in  regard  to  this.  The  number  of  that 
bill  is  H.R.  5536.  I  made  the  motion  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  to 
amend  the  rule  permitting  this  bill  to  be 
made  in  order  to  be  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute. We  were  voted  down  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  and 
we  are  not  permitted  as  a  consequence^ 
to  offer  that  bill  as  a  substitute  today  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  to  let  the 
Members  of  the  House  work  their  will. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska that  unless  the  previous  question 
is  voted  down,  that  the  Nelsen  substitute 
would  not  be  germane;  it  would  be  niled 
out  of  order  and  the  House  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  working  its  will  on  that 
proposal? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is  cor- 
rect. A  point  of  order  could  be  made 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  if  we  want  the  Nelsen  substitute 
to  be  germane  and  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  we  have  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  that  is 
correct. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  we  will  call  for  a  vote  on  the  previ- 
ous question.  I  urge  that  we  have  a  "no" 
vote,  so  that  Mr.  Nelsen 's  bill  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Teague),  the  rankuig 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  shall  discuss  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  demerits  of  this  legislation  later. 

I  want  to  plead  with  those  Members 
who  have  been  talking  so  long  about  con- 
gressional reform.  I  hope  Ralph  Nader, 


Common  Cause,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  take  some  notice  of  the 
rule  which  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday. 

I  have  been  a  suppoi-ter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  the  18-plus  years  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  am  terribly  dis- 
appointed in  what  the  committee  did 
yesterday.  It  was  totally  unfair  and  mi- 
just,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  half-open, 
half -closed  rule.  It  waived  points  of  order 
for  the  committee's  bill  and  refused  to  do 
so  for  the  bill  which  Mr.  Nelsen,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  introduced, 
which  he  or  someone  had  hoped  to  offer 
ill  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

This  is  one-sided,  partisan  politics, 
something  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
never  engaged  in  before  in  the  18  years 
I  have  been  here.  To  me,  it  is  reprehen- 
sible, and  I  regret  It  very  much. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  one  who  does  not  want  to  continue 
a  viable  and  effective  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  program.  These  programs 
came  into  being  40  years  ago.  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  today  who  knows 
of  a  program  that  has  existed  for  that 
length  of  time  which  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  deshable  change?  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  minority  which  kisists 
on  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

I  consider  myself  a  reasonably  good 
businessman,  and  as  such  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  practice  simply  because  It  was  good 
in  the  1930's.  I  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  agree  tliat  it  is  good  in 
the  1970's. 

Let  me  briefly  review  my  thinking. 
Wiien  these  organizations,  the  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  co-ops, 
came  into  being,  the  interest  rate  of 
money  borrowed  by  the  Government  was 
approximately  2  percent.  Because  of  that, 
the  lending  rate  to  co-op.s  was  estab- 
lished at  2  percent,  and  rightly  so. 

We  are  in  the  decades  of  the  1970's. 
It  would  take  hours  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  in  every  field  in 
this  period.  I  can  think  of  no  industry, 
no  profession,  in  which  giant  forward 
steps  have  not  been  made.  Certainly  our 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of 
technology  must  be  in  having  placed  12 
Americans  on  the  moon. 

In  spite  of  all  the  advancements  we 
have  achieved,  to  me  it  is  not  only  in- 
credible but  also  asinine  and  downright 
stupid  that  som'»  should  shed  crocodile 
tears  each  time  a  suggestion  is  made 
that  across  the  board — and  let  me  stress, 
across  the  board — 2-percent  money 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  history  books 
and  not  be  a  reaUty  in  government. 

Witness  after  witness  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  support 
of  higher  interest  i-ates  for  those  having 
the  ability  to  pay.  Their  almost  unani- 
mous plea  v^as  this:  "We  need  money, 
and  we  need  it  now,  and  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  interest 
rate." 

Let  us  do  a  bit  of  simple  arithmetic. 
The  two  organizations  we  are  consider- 
ing today  have  recently  been  funded  at 


an  annual  rate  of  approximately  $700 
niilUon.  At  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent 
the  retmn  to  Uncle  Sam  is  about  $14 
million.  At  the  more  realistic  interest 
rate  of  5  percent — and  this  is  below  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  Government — 
the  return  would  be  about  $35  million.  In 
other  words,  the  already  overworked  tax- 
payer is  picking  up  the  tab  for  $21  mil- 
lion wliich  he  rightfully  should  not  be 
required  to  pay. 

I  realize  the  bill  we  are  considering 
does  change  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  criteria  are  still  en- 
tirely too  liberal.  Is  it  not  a'oout  time  that 
we  graduate  from  the  decade  of  the 
1930's  and  do  a  bit  of  post  graduate  work 
in  the  decade  of  the  1970's?  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  time  is  here. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Ml-.  NELSEN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  Member  in  this 
body  who  has  worked  longer  and  harder 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  REA  program 
than  I.  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage) 
and  we  have  been  giving  and  taking  a 
bit,  here  and  there,  trying  to  design  a 
vehicle  that  would  fly,  as  the  fellow  says, 
and  give  the  REA  program  a  long-range 
financing  plan. 

I  have  heard  from  many  cooperatives. 
I  used  to  be  the  Administrator  of  this 
program.  Many  have  come  to  me,  includ- 
ing many  from  back  home,  saying  that 
they  feel  they  should  now  step  up  and 
pick  up  the  tab,  because  "We  are  in  good 
financial  shape,  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  we  ought  to  pay  a  little  bit  higJier 
rate  of  interest." 

I  have  been  working  with  the  admin- 
istration for  the  past  4  months,  and  I 
got  certain  commitments  from  them  re- 
garding generation,  regarding  criteria, 
and  trying  at  all  times  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  putting  a  bill  together  that 
would  be  signed  and  thereby  become  law. 

Therefore,  there  has  been  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
in  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause of  what  I  can  do  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  demands,  that  would  elimi- 
nate a  veto. 

So  I  have  been  moving  carefully,  and 
I  will  offer  the  administration  bill,  with 
modifications  in  generation,  that  will  ac- 
commodate some  of  the  wishes  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage).  I 
will  also  have  in  it  a  provision  where 
there  will  be  a  separate  account  in  the 
rural  development  fund,  which  is  still 
in  limbo. 

When  we  get  through  with  those 
amendments  we  are  going  to  be  so  close, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage) 
and  I,  that  it  is  almost  a  shame  we  could 
not  recess  for  a  minute  and  let  the 
gentleman  and  I  get  into  a  room  all  by 
ourselves. 

But  now  m  regard  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  am  reminded  of  a  Norwegian 
friend  of  mine  back  home.  There  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  State  senate  when 
I  was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  when 
the  debate  was  finished,  he  tmned  to  all 
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his    attorney    friends    who    had    been 
making   these   great   speeches   and   he 

b3id: 

Tou  fellovi-s  can  talk,  but   we  have   got 
the  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  have  the  votes 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  do  not 
have  a  chance  under  the  rule  to  offer 
the  amendments  I  proposed,  and  I  think 
ihat  is  too  bad.  At  a  time  when  every- 
body is  screaming  about  open  debate 
and  when  everybody  says  we  should  say 
something  and  do  something  about  this 
matter,  now  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  denied  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  because  it  does  not 
make  in  order  dealing  with  the  rural 
development  fund,  which  is  part  of  the 
package  that  I  would  like  to  offer,  at 
least  to  give  the  Members  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Bob  Poace,  and  I  have  been  hitched 
together,  and  when  you  get  a  Texas  cow- 
boy and  a  Minnesota  cowmilker  to- 
gether, that  is  a  combination  that 
should  be  hard  to  beat. 

But  anyway  I  hope  we  can  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  open  the  rule 
so  we  can  consider  the  administration 
bill.  I  will  not  take  their  bill  exactly 
as  it  is.  I  will  have  some  amendments  to 
it,  because  I  think  it  should  be  found  in 
order,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  signed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mi\ 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  urge  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  imderstand  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question,  and,  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
put  the  issue  in  what  I  think  is  the  proper 
perspective. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultui-e  has  for 
the  last  2  montlis  now  been  struggling 
with  this  problem.  I  tliink  we  are  all 
aware,  of  course,  tliat  the  administration 
saw  fit  to  cancel  out,  under  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  rather  arbitrary  use  of 
Executive  power,  the  REIA  program  and 
end  it.  The  committee  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  see  what  could  be  done  to  try  to 
improve  the  situation  or,  at  least,  to  ti-y 
to  restore  the  REA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poace >.  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen),  who  just  spoke,  for  the 
long  and  rather  agonizing  efforts  that 
they  have  made  to  try  to  reach  a  reason- 
able compromise  in  connection  with  this 
program. 

However,  I  want  to  say  frankly  that 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  lo.se  patience. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerat-d  R.  Ford)  .  the  minority  leader,  is 
back  on  the  floor,  because  I  noted  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  say  this : 
that  I  had  always  understood  com- 
promise ^'as  a  two-way  street,  and  I 
think  that  basically  we  have  understood 
that.  I  believe  that  all  good  legislation 


com  B 


tl  e 

Nelsi  :n 
ai  d 


recogr  ize 


How  BV 


we 
c  a 
<r 

hit 


t( 


administrition  has  de- 
will  either 
here  will  be 


thiy 


is  the  result  of  compromise 
stand  there  had  to  be  a 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  

point  where.  In  my  opinior 
istration  has  got  its  feet  se' 
I  have  great  respect  for 

from  Minnesota  (Mr 

for  the  work  he  has  done  _. 
forts  that  he  has  made,  but 
comes  a  point  in  time  whe^e, 
in  fact  going  to  be  any 

for  gosh  sakes,  let  us „ 

sides  have  to  give  a  little  bit^ 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  committee  has  done 

bers   have  done,   both 

Republicans,  because  the  v 
whelming,  as  you  know,  . 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  went 

and  gave  a  great  deal. 

there  comes  a  point  in  tim 
of  us  feel  you  have  to  call 
are  going  to  continue  to  ha^ 

As  far  as  I  am  concerne  1, 
not    want    this    compromise 
brought  here,  I  hope  that 
opportunity  simply  to  vote 
bill  that  goes  "back  to  the 
holm  bill.  Maybe  that  is  w 
have  come  out  with.  If  all 
an  issue,  sure  the  Presiden 
but  if  all  you  want  is  an 
think  we  should  go  back 
bill  and  pass  it  and  send  it 
Hou-se. 

Apparently  the 
veloped  an  attitude  that 
have  their  way,  period,  or 
no  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califor 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  th( 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Californja 
attempt  at  this  time, 
growing  short  on  the  rule, 
on  this,  but  I  know  Mr. 
pared  to  cite  many 
and  made  by  the  administ 
we  come  to  time  of  debate 

Mr.    SISK.    Well,    as 
knows — and  I   have   great 
him,  becaase  he  and  I  came 
gress  together  and  worked 
many  years  here — I  respec 
think  he  will  agi-ee  with 
we  are  doing  is  quibbling  ovtr 
in  connection  with  tlie  so- 
ence  that  exists. 

I  understand  in 
question,  possibly  the 
Minnesota  will  amend  that 
appreciate  the  compromisin 
the  gentleman  from 
already  paid  tribute  to  him 
lias  done,  but  it  does  not 
Ings  one  wit  over  what  I 
trary   and  rather  bullheadfed 
of  some  people  down  at  the 
the  avenue.  That  is  what 
about. 

Let  me  say  that  the 
Rules  is  charged  with 
and  taking  reprehensible  ac 
have  acted  in  the  same  way 
We  have   an  open  rule  he 
amendment  that  is  german 
will  be  available  to  be  offeree 
of  the  Hou.se.  As  far  as  I 
change  that  the  gentleman 


but  I  imder- 
ittle  give  on 


down  to  a 

the  admin- 

in  concrete. 

gentleman 

) ,  as  I  say, 

for  the  ef- 

I  think  there 

if  there  is 

comf  romise,  then 

that  both 


ai  d 
De  nocrats 


I  think  what 
the  Mem- 
and 
4te  was  over- 
reporting 
a  long  ways 
ver,  I  think 
when  some 
a  halt  if  we 
a  program, 
if  they  do 
we    have 
can  get  an 
the  Senate 
riginal  Den- 
we  should 
you  want  is 
will  veto  it, 
-ssue,  then  I 
the  Senate 
^  the  White 


concesj  ions 


ny 


Minne  sota 


bein  ? 


0  II 


April 


I  ia.  WiU  the 


bec)  use 


gentleman. 

I  will  not 

time  is 

to  elaborate 


Nl LSEN 


IS  pre- 
offered 
ation  when 
on  the  bill, 
colleague 
resiject  for 
to  the  Con- 
together  for 
him,  but  I 
that  what 
semantics 
lied  differ- 


(a 


connect]  m  with  one 

genf eman  from 

part  out.  I 

attitude  of 

I  have 

for  what  he 

rel  eve  my  feel- 

tjink  is  arbi- 

positions 

jther  end  of 

am  talking 


Committee  on 

capricious 

t  on  here.  We 

other  bilh'. 

e,   and  any 

to  this  bill 

on  the  floor 

know,  every 

from  Min- 


h 
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nesota  or  my  friend  from  Ca  ifomia  de- 
sire to  make  can  be  offered  ks  an  indi- 
vidual amendment  and  will  ;iot  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  with  i  me  possible 
exception.  I  understand  tha  has  to  3o 
with  the  use  of  the  redevelor  ment  fund. 

Very  frankly,  some  of  us  I  tel  strongly 
about  it.  We  are  dealing  here  with  an 
REA  program,  and  I  think  we  should  put 
the  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

As  far  as  the  committee  lias  gone  in 
this  respect,  we  have  done  he  re  what  we 
have  done  in  many  cases  in  bringing  a 
bill  here  under  a  completelj  open  rule 
that  gives  the  committee  anc  the  Hou*  e 
the  opportunity  to  work  its   vill 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ] 
previous  question  on  the  resdlution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que;  tion  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  questidn 

The   question    was    taken 
Speaker  announced  that  thp 
peared  to  have  it 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  NJr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  it 
a  quorum  is  not  present  an( 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  i 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
cent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elefctronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  24  \,  nays  170 
not  voting  19,  as  follows 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Etak. 
Aiuxun^o 
Arm  strong 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Barrett 
Berglaud 
BevUl 
Blagsl 
BiU!;bani 
Blatuik 
Bogtjs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Eurke,  Calif. 
Bii'-ke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
C;.rey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cliamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyer.s 
Comma  II 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dun 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Dunielsun 
D.Tvi.s.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 


J  Roll  No.  71] 

YEAS— 244 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnau 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

PasceU 

rislier 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginu 
Gonzale?: 
Grasso 
Gray 

Gieeu,  Ori'i. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
IlAinitton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wasb. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 


Mo 
Mo  s 


move  the 


and    the 
ayes  ap- 


ound  that 

make  the 

is  not  pre- 

quorum  is 

notify  ab- 


Ho  tzmaa 

Hcirard 

Hv  ngate 

Icl  ord 

Jo!  inson,  Calif. 

Joi  inson,  Oolo. 

Jo:  les,  Ala. 

Jo:  les,  N.C. 

Joi  les,  Okla. 

Jo]  les,  Tenn. 

Joi  dan 

Karth 

Kb  stenmeier 

Kasen 

Kl  iczynski 

Ko:h 

Kyros 

La  idrum 

Le:  imaa 

Lit  l,on 

Long,  La. 

Lo  ig,  Md. 

Lu  an 

Mc  Dormack 

Mc  Dade 

Mc  Pall 

McKay 

Mc  Spaddea 

Ma  :donald 

Ma  Iden 

Mation 

Mj  this,  Ga. 

Ma  Lsunaga 

Me  !ds 

Me  Cher 

Me.calfe 

Me  rvinsky 

i  ford 

1  ler 

i:  Is.  Ark. 

i.  lish 


Ilk 


Mi 
Ml 

Mi: 

Mi 

Mil 

Mi  chpll.  Md. 
Mo  ikley 
Mo  iohan 
Mo  itgomery 
Mo^rhead,  Pa. 
■!<an 


Mi^phy, 

Miirhy, 
Niilcher 
NeiKl 
Nlc  liols 
Nix 

Obi  y 


m. 
N.Y. 
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O'Hara 

Owens 

Passman 

Patmau 

aE>a«ten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  lU. 

RjUkdaU 

Rangel 

Rartck 


BeuBB 

Klegle 
Hoberts 
RocHno 
Roe 

Boncalio,  V.'i  o. 
Rooney,  Pa. 


Boaenthal 

Bostenkow&Ki 
Roiish 


Arcber 

Arends 
Asbbrook 
BttfaUs 
fiaker 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bieater 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va, 
Bucbanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Oausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBou,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
OcAen 
OoUier 
ColUns 
Conable 
Conlan 
Ooate 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Bobcrt 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnaki 
Devlne 
'  Dickinson 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Each 

BBhleman 
Findley 
Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Prelinghnysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Froehllcb 


Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Huppe 

StGcnnain 

Sarbaoes 

Scherte 

Schrooder 

tSeiberting 

Sluicter 

Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stalk 
Steed 
Stepbe£ic 
etokes 
Stratton 
Stubbtelield 
gtuckey 
Studds 
Built  van 
Syminston 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  vns. 

NAYS— 170 


Thone 

Thornton 

Tieman 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlaorlto 

Waggoiuier 

Waldie 

Wampler 

White 

VVhitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Te.v. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
T<MiDg.  Ga. 
YouncTex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Giaimo 
GUman 
Goodllng 
aroas 
Otover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Haminer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hastings 
Heiii.2 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Hortou 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchlufiou 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Lai>d£rebe 
L«tta 
Letjgett 
Lent 
U>U 
McClory 
MoCloekey 
McColMster 
McKtnney 
Madlgau 
UaiUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
lilartin.  Nebr. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mayne 
MazsoU 
Michel 
Mills.  Md. 
Minshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
MizeU 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MoEber 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Powell,  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quillfn 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

BoDcaUo,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Rulh 

Sandman 

^rflsln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Slanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Towdl,  Ner. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Whiteburst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wiixn 
WydlCT 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Youn&  Alabkii 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Ul. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 


Anderson,  111. 
Badlllo 
Burke.  Mass. 

Goldwater 
Gude 
TTarTey 
King 


NOT  VOTING- 

McEwen 
MarUn,  N.C. 
O'Neill 
Price.  Tex. 
Railsback 
Beid 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
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Ryan 
Shipley 
Sikee 
Stai^ers 
Teague,  Te.\. 


Mr.  Staggers  «-iUi  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Boouey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cold- 
water. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Kiiig. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Prtce  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Rallsbark. 

Mr.  SJkes  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queilion  is  on  Uie 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tl:e 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Ml-.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addi-ess  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  aftemocwi,  on  rollcall  No. 
71,  I  was  inadvertently  detained  over  at 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
wliere  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Churches.  I  left  the  meeting 
in  time  to  vote,  but  I  got  on  one  of  those 
recalcitrant  elevators  that  just  would 
not  let  me  out  the  door.  Tliis  kind  of 
spoils  my  100-percent  attendance  rec- 
oi-d  for  several  years,  but  this  does  not 
bother  me  too  much,  because  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  the  most  tmpopular  boy  in 
the  neighborhood  had  a  100-percent  at- 
tendance in  school  and.  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, he  usually  was  not  the  brightest 
oDe  in  the  class. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  Immediately  following  roUcall 
No.  71. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
TTie  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  T>Mgue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 


INSURED  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5(583)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  revolving  fund  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  through  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  at  interest  rates  which 
will  allow  them  to  achieve  the  objecti\'es 
of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMlirSK   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  tlie  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  5683,  with  Mr 
RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fii-st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Po.\ge)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  'i  hourp.  and  the  gen- 


tleman  from   California    <Mr.   Teactt) 
will  be  recognized  for  1»2  hours. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage>. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rursl 
Electrification  Act  which  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  present  credit  dilemma  in 
which  REA  borrowers  now  find  them- 
.selves. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  direct  REA 
loan  program  was  one  of  those  sintrled 
out  by  the  Piesident  for  termination  and 
transfer  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admiri'^-- 
ti-ation.  This  very  questionable  and  de- 
plorable exeicise  of  Executive  power 
took  the  form  of  a  simple  two-page  press 
release  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  December  29,  1972,  and 
was  effective  on  January  1,  1973,  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Congress.  I 
read  about  it  in  my  hometown  ne^^Tspa- 
per  during  adjournment,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  Members  did. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  93d 
Congress  convened,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  began  healings  on  this 
and  other  affected  farm  progi-ams. 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  Senators,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Humphhey  and  Aikex,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  reinstate  the  pro- 
gram. That  bUl,  S.  394,  passed  the  otlier 
body  on  February  21  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20. 
Similar  legislation  w^s  offered  In  the 
House,  H.R.  2276,  by  Mr.  Denholm  of 
our  committee  and  over  100  cosponsors. 
Oiu:  committee  held  3  daj's  of  public 
healings  initlalli'  on  the  original  Den- 
holm bill.  During  that  time  it  became 
apparent  to  many  of  us  on  tlie  com- 
mittee that  the  more  appropriate  legis- 
lative course  might  be  to  pmsue  com- 
promise legislation  designed  to  meet  the 
critical  policy  objections  of  the  adminis- 
tiation  to  this  program  and  at  tlie  same 
time  provide  a  permanent  and  workable 
solution  for  tlie  REA  borrowers'  con- 
tinuing needs. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Nelsen,  sought  to 
t>e  helpful  and  ai-ranged  a  number  of 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  substantial  conces- 
sions were  made,  most  of  which  were  to 
the  administration  and  without.  I  might 
add,  reacliing  om-  goal  of  oblainiiig  iheir 
support,  although  they  have  not  for- 
niallj-  rejected  the  legislation  before  us. 
Our  committee  held  an  additional  2 
days  of  hearings  specifically  on  the  so- 
called  compixMuise  proposal  and  then  re- 
ported the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  bi- 
pai-tisau  vote  of  29  to  6  on  Mai'ch  20. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a 
good  solution  to  this  very  critical  prob- 
lem. It  effects  substantial  savings  to  botii 
the  President's  budget  and  to  Uie  Treas- 
my  and  yet  provides  a  continuing  ci-edit 
\'elucle  to  tlie  rmal  electrification  and 
teleplione  bon-owers  of  our  oouutr)'. 

Tile  bill  will  cost  the  Ti-easui-y  only 
$816  mlUion  for  a  5-year  period,  but  it 
win  save  the  Treasui-y  $2.8  billion  for  the 
same  period.  This  win  be  accomplished 
through  the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund 
within  the  REA  consisting  primarily  of 
interest  on  outstanding  loan  repayments 
itnd   moneys   fioni   the  piivate  "markei 
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through  the  sale  of  insured  loans.  Prin- 
cipal repayments  on  previous  REA  loans 
'Aould  flow  thiough  the  fund  back  Into 

tlio  Treasury. 

Tile  fund  would  make  loans  to  the 
H  EA  borrowers  as  before,  but  they  would 
now  be  in  the  form  of  "in-sured"  loans, 
j-imilar  to  those  now  made  by  the  Farm- 
er's Loan  Administration,  and  the  great 
bulk  would  be  at  interest  lates  3  percent 
higher  than  the>  are  today. 

Two  interest  rates  aie  authorized  un- 
der tliis  bill;  one  at  the  standard  rate  of 
5  percent  and  the  other  at  2  percent,  but 
the  lower  rate  would  be  available  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  borrowers  who  must 
have  this  kind  of  crtdit  to  provide  a  qual- 
ity service  at  reasonable  rates  to  their 
customers. 

In  addition,  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram is  authorized  for  those  systems  that 
can  pay  the  higher  going  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

This  bill  v.ill  rcdure  the  annual  budget 
by  approximately  ^^  of  a  billion  dollai-s 
as  compared  wiih  the  amount  budgeted 
this  year,  just  as  the  administration  has 
asked.  It  increases  the  interest  rate  to 
most  borrowers,  just  as  the  administra- 
tion has  asked.  It  does  not  utilize  the 
fiscal  year  1973  impounded  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $456  million,  find  it  gives  the 
admuiistration  exactly  what  it  asks  in 
these  aspects. 

It  does  not  us-e  the  runil  development 
fund  as  the  administration  suggested,  but 
establishes  a  comj .lately  separate  fund. 
I  suggested  to  these  who  w  cinted  to  estab- 
lish a  special  account  v.ithin  the  rural 
development  fund  tliat  they  write  tlie 
language  to  do  thi'>.  because  I  wanted  to 
see  if  it  could  be  done  without  jeopardiz- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  these  agencies.  I 
(Jointed  out  that  I  was  unable  to  write  it 
without  jeopaidizing  either  the  rural  de- 
velopment or  the  rural  electrification, 
and  I  want  to  keep  them  both,  as  I  be- 
lieve Members  do.  We  were  told  that 
there  wns  no  problem  in  writing  such 
language,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  one 
has  ever  done  so  up  uniil  lhi.s  good  mo- 
mf-nt.  I  continue  to  heUeve  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  should  have  comrilcte  control  of 
this  program,  wiiich  can  be  assured  only 
under  this  new  fund  in  REA. 

This  bill  does  cont;iin  mandatory  pro- 
visions requiring  the  Administrator  to 
mcrke  available  for  loans  to  quahfied  bor- 
rowers such  amounts  as  the  Congress 
may  provide.  It  does  not  require  or  au- 
thorize any  loans  to  associations  which 
do  not  qublily  or  for  any  unauthorized 
purposes. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  any  unneeded 
money,  but  it  does  make  it  impossible  for 
u.s  to  liave  a  repetition  of  the  kind  of 
crbitrnry  cancellation  of  a  program  as 
\<  as  the  case  when  the  existing  program 
wf<.>  canceled  so  recently. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chniiman.  would 
the  gentleman  mind  being  interrupted  at 
this  moment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker  ( Mr.  Albert  i  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
a:i.  commenting  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  *Mr.  Po.a'~.e>  has  just  said, 
may  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
the  leadership  he  has  .':ho\\n  in  this  mat- 
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le 


bciy 


tiat 


ter.  Tlie  gentleman  needs  n<   _ 
far  as  his  support  of  the  rui  al 
cation  program  is  concernei 
the  committee  with  him  whei  „ 
author  of  the  rural  teleph^ie 
was  here  when  the  REA .   _„ 
and  he  supported  it  througl 
and  when  the  gentleman  begi 
that  the  time  had  come  tc 
this  program  and  to  recogn 
coops  were  not  in  need  of 
some  of  them  were  not,  at 
or  most  of  them — were  not  in 
subsidies  they  had  in  the  pas 
nized  that  fact,  even  though 
pi-eferred  to  keep  the  old  pre.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  had  befc 
mittee  a  bill  wWch  I  woulc 
ported,  because  I  want  to  ke^ 
electrification   program.   A 
came  over  from  the  other  _, 
gentleman,  with  the  help  of 
man  from  Minnesota,  and  hij 
have  worked  out  something 
the  rural  electrification  co-oi  . 
across  the  country  has  agree  1 
think  we  owe  his  committet 
.gratitude,  and  the  House  should 
the  line  supporting  it.  Cer 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ha%'e  liste: 
the  gentleman  has  be^i 
have  seen  distributed  a   13- 
phlet  or  memorandum  whicfi 
views  that  I  do  not  underst 
think  they  are  honest  views.  _. 
are  deliberately  distorted  vie 
thi.s  bill  intends  to  do. 

On  page  13  of  that 
read  this  statement: 

More     Importantly,     the 
vigorously  objects  to  the  manda 
in  the  bill  to  loan  all  money  avf 
fund  each  year.  Under  an  insu 
pro.ich.  iU  least  10  times  the  ava 
can  be  loaned,  and  since  the  ar. 
tcre.st  and   principal  repayment 
loans  will  be  »330  million  in  H 
would    force   total   loan  outlays 
billion  in  one  year— over  5  tin^s 
of  loans  made  in  FY  72.  Since  t 
interest  rate  Is  still  a  subsidy, 
long-term    Treasury    rate    is   j 
6  percent,  and  becau.se  some  2 
will  still  be  permitted,  the  gove. 
be  losing  at  least  $40  million  a 
in  interest  alone  with  this  leve 
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memo;  andum  we 


Mr.  Ch.Tirman,  I  have  befor_ . 
of  the  bill  which  the  gentlema  ti 
sen  ted.  and  it  is  clearly  evideif; 
memoiandum  of  views,  pur 
the  administration— I  do  not 
views  they  are — but  I  have  .. 
of  the  bill,  and  I  notice  a  co 
sence    of    the    most    import 
fication   on   the   very   issue 
memorandum  is  discussing.  . 
find  this  language,  quoting  fr 

Subject  only  to  limit;itions  as 
aurhori/cd  for  loans  and  advauc 
from   time   to   time   imposed   by 

It  does  not  say.  "have  to  b 

says. 

Imi'osed  by  the  Congress  of 
.Si.ates  for  loans  to  be  made  in  a 
which  amoimrs  sh.ill  be  made  av 
e.:pi-ndeU. 


h;r 


ir 


nice 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
knows  and  I  know  that  the 
not  going  to  authorize  outra_ 
five  times  in  e.xtess  of  tiic-  le 
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[Congress. 
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litble  until 


fiscal  year  1972  or  any  precetling  vear 
thereafter. 

This  is  propaganda;  it  is  faise  propa- 
ganda, and  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  not  be  deceived. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  comments  of  tl:  e  Speaker 


are  very 


lentleman 

dongress  is 

e(  us  outlays 

"\  L'l  for  the 


(Mr.  Albert)  and  I  think  the 
well  taken. 

Somebody  has  either  felt  t  lat  I  was 
completely  illiterate  or  they  felt  they 
could  not  change  my  views,  because  I 
have  not  been  sei-ved  with  a  co  jy  of  that 
publication  to  which  the  Spea  :er  refers. 
I  have  not  seen  it.  But  this  bill  before  us 
specifically  provides  that  loans  can  be 
made  only  on  the  same  terms  they  are 
being  made  today,  which  is  to  those  as- 
sociations serving  areas  that  ne  sd  service. 

We  have  all  of  those  limitati<  ns  in  this 
bill,  just  as  we  have  them  in  tie  law  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Congre  ;s  wanted 
to  appropriate  $2.5  billion  this  ^ear,  thev 
could  do  it.  However,  we  provid ;  that  the 
REA  cannot  guarantee  or  insure  any  of 
these  loans  except  to  the  amour  t  that  the 
Congress  authorizes  each  year  It  is  the 
same  as  we  have  today. 

You  have  an  overall  limit  to(  ay  set  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
approved  by  the  Congress,  anc  you  still 
have  the  same  kind  of  limitati  )n  on  the 
total  amount  that  can  be  made  available 
for  loans.  We  simply  say  that  th  e  Admin- 
istrator cannot  on  some  dark  n  ght  come 
in  and  file  some  sort  of  statemei  it  that  he 
is  no  longer  going  to  make  any  oans,  but 
We  provide  that  he  has  to  live  v  ithin  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  n  sasonable 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  what  i  ,e  should 
do.  I  know  it  was  suggested  tha :  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  do  a  better  job  if  he 
had  a  larger  degree  of  discreti<  n.  I  rec- 
ognize that.  We  sought  to  get  i  n  agree 
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that  we 


ment  from  the  administration 
would  fix  the  amount  of  2  perc  mt  loans 
within  a  range  and  that  the  Adi  ninistra- 
tor  might  make  loans  within  th  at  range. 
We  actually  talked  of  $80  milUoa  to  $120 
million  and  let  the  Admmistrat  or  deter- 
mine to  whom  the  loans  would  gp 
the  administration  said  "no" 
they  did  not  want  that  kind  of  d 
What  they  wanted  was  disc 
wipe  out  the  program.  That  is 
cretion  we  will  not  give:  that  if 
crelion.  my  friends,  and  it  is  ileallv 
whole  crux  of  the  problem  here. 
Ancher  Nelsen  and  I  basicallv 
90  percent  of  it,  but  I  am  not  ^„...^  .„ 
come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  i  ewrite  a 
bill  that  will  give  the  Administ  ator  the 
same  opportunity  to  doublec  oss  the 
people  of  America  that  he  exei  cised  on 
the  29th  day  of  last  December  We  art^ 
not  about  to  do  it.  We  are  goii^'  to  sav 

to 
to 
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to  that; 
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etlon  to 
the  di3- 
the  dis- 
tne 

agree  on 
going  to 


Administrator,  you  are    ;oing 
out  this  program.  We  w:  II  try 


"Mr. 

CPl 

make  it  as  fair  as  iwssible  anc 
much  leeway  as  we  can,  but  we 
say.  -You,  Mr.  Administrator,  rat  ler  than 
tlie  Congress  are  to  determine  ihat  ths 
prosjrams  of  tliis  Goveinment  si  ... 
Thai  is  really  the  whole  crux  (  f  it 
it  is  the  difference  between  wliat 
bill  says  and  what  we  will  be 
vote  for  in  the  way  of  various 

meni.s.  They  are  going  to  come 

to  -j'.it  down  :ind  say  that  the  ^  dminis 


give  as 
will  not 


all  be." 
and 
thi. 
isked  to 
amend - 
and  trv 
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trator  can  again  wipe  out  a  program.  Of 
course,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  having 
light  out  on  the  creek.  I  want  you  to 
vote  for  those  amendments.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  continxK  a  loan  program 
that  win  ke^  the  lights  on  in  yoor  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  go  ahead  and  vote 
for  the  amendments,  because  that  is  what 
they  intend  to  do. 

Of  coui-se,  I  know  the  Administrator 
cotild  do  a  better  job  if  he  had  more 
leeway,  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  dis- 
cretitm  we  gave  has  been  ruthlessly 
abused,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  few 
months,  we  are  not  going  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  it  abused 
again. 

When  I  asked  the  Secretaiy  of  Agri- 
culture before  our  committee  what  was 
his  authority  for  abandoning  the  exist- 
ing REA  program,  what  did  he  say? 
Some  of  you  fellows  who  are  on  that 
committee  heard  him.  What  did  be  say? 
He  said: 

The  law  do«s  not  require  me  to  make 
loans;  It  only  authorizes  me  to  make  loans. 

Now,  that  is  what  he  told  us.  that  he 
was  only  "authorized"  to  make  loans,  but 
now  we  are  going  to  say,  "Mr.  Admin- 
istrator, if  this  loan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  then  you  make  it  within 
the  amount  that  the  Congress  says  you 
may  use."  That  is  the  crux  of  this  whole 
thing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
will  sign  this  bill  or  not — he  does  not 
ususdly  tell  me  what  he  will  do.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  the  President  would  sign 
it  because  it  gives  him  exactly  the  big 
things  that  he  seeks.  Now,  if  he  wants 
us  to  use  a  circle  rather  than  a  dot  over 
an  "i",  I  am  not  interested  in  accepting 
such  dictation. 

This  bill  gives  him  all  of  the  big  things 
that  he  seeks.  To  demsuid  more  is  simply 
to  demonstrate  power.  I  am  not  interested 
in  helping  him  put  on  this  exhibition. 
This  bill  does  raise  the  interest  rate.  Just 
like  the  President  asked. 

It  adds  tranendously  to  the  income 
of  the  D.S.  Treasury.  Just  like  the  Pres- 
ident asked.  It  does  take  these  loans 
out  of  the  budget.  Just  like  the  Piesident 
asked.  It  makes  the  loans  private  loans 
rather  than  Government  loans.  Those  are 
the  thhigs  he  says  are  important.  We 
give  them  to  him. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  be  told  tliat 
we  have  to  cross  this  "T"  from  this  di- 
rection instead  of  from  that  direction. 
But  if  the  President  simply  wants  the  big 
things  that  he  says  he  wants,  then  we 
stand  ready  to  give  them  to  him. 

This  does  involve  a  compromise  where 
the  administration  has  received  practi- 
cally everything  that  they  ask  for.  Actu- 
ally, I  do  not  recall  one  important  thing 
now  that  the  administration  gave  in  the 
way  of  a  compromise. 

The  REA  program  has  traditionally 
been  a  program  for  people,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  and  it  will  continue  so  to  be  under 
oiu-  proposed  legislation. 

Our  committee  simply  could  not  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  a  great  program  like 
this  be  mined,  a  progiam  which  has 
served  our  rural  areas  eo  well,  and  see 
It  go  down  the  drain,  so  we  are  proposing 
a  bill  to  save  it.  We  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  thif-  Houne  will  join  us  in  saving 


the  prograjn  rather  than  in  trying  to  put 
some  limiting  provision  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  21  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Teagtte'  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  the  House  should  be 
approved  without  amendment  for  all  of 
the  reasons  stated  by  our  colleague.  Mr. 
PoAGK,  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Now,  at  the  outset  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  mandate  the  full  administra- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrifi«»tion  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  because  the  Secreta^^' 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  by  a  news  release  to  the 
public  media  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1972,  that  the  REA  2  percent  loan  pro- 
gram was  terminated. 

The  legislation  that  I  first  introduced 
had  more  than  100  Members  of  this  legis- 
lative body  as  cosiJonsors  (H.R.  2276) . 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2276,  our  chairman  and  om- 
colleague,  Mr.  Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minne- 
sota, initiated  conferences  with  officials 
of  the  administration  in  an  effort  to  rec- 
oncile apparent  differences  between  the 
administi-ation  and  a  continuation  of 
present  law  as  compelled  by  language  of 
H.R.  2276. 

Now,  admittedly  the  language  of  the 
legislation  that  I  fii-st  introduced  (H.R. 
2276)  compelled  a  continuation  of  the 
existing  law  enacted  first  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1936,  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments thereto.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  H.R.  2276,  except  langiiage  that  "di- 
rected" the  administrator  to  execute  the 
statutory  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  faithfully  executed  by  six  Presidents 
for  the  last  37  years.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration by  a  news  release  sought  to 
terminate  that  public  law  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  The  remaining  $367  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  92d  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1973  was  impovmded  and 
poiding  loan  applications  of  many  bor- 
rowers including  approved  loans  for  pro- 
jects in  progi-ess  have  been  continuously 
denied  since  the  29th  day  of  December, 
1972. 

The  administration  refused  and  still 
refuses  to  execute  in  good  faith  the  m- 
tent  of  the  existing  law  vdth  more  than 
36  years  of  established  precedent.  In 
hearings  before  om-  committee  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultme,  freely  admitted  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  execute  the  law  and  that  be 
had  ample  appropriations  to  administer 
the  act  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  How- 
ever, by  poUcy  of  the  administration  the 
Secretary  refused  and  still  refuses  to  exe- 
cute in  good  faith  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended. 

The  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  appeared 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Sec- 
retary suggested  no  'constructive  alterna- 
tive in  a  {gesture  of  conciliation  and 
there  has  not  been  an  effort  to  perform 
the  pix)Visi<Mis  of  tlie  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  since  that 
time.  Hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months 
have  passed— and  Xhe  e.xtsting  public  law 
is  .'till  ignored. 


In  the  course  of  hearings  on  H.R.  2276, 
the  pending  legislation  before  us  today 
was  developed  «H.R.  5683).  Our  ool- 
leagues,  Mr.  Poage  and  Mr.  Nelsen  la- 
bored at  length  and  sought  many 
conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministraticm  in  every  honest  effort  of 
compromise. 

Now.  if  the  REA  systems  program  can 
be  perceived  of  value  equal  to  one  yard- 
stick— my  original  legislation  was  at  3C 
and  the  position  of  tlie  administration 
is  at  0  of  such  a  rule  of  measure.  The 
Poage-Nelsen  proposal  came  in  at  18  on 
the  yardstick  of  vaKie  as  a  rule  of  hypo- 
thetical measure.  Our  committee  hear- 
ings were  extended  and  conferences 
continued.  All  were  granted  ample  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  but  slight  dif- 
ferences prevailed  over  patience  and 
tolerance  of  th«  full  committee.  I  subse- 
quently introduced  the  best  of  compro- 
mise and  the  full  committee  reported 
29-6  the  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress (H.R.  5683 » . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantial merit  and  it  is  legislation  worth>- 
of  your  favorable  consideration.  It  sub- 
stantially meets  all  of  the  objections  of 
the  administration  without  embarrass- 
ment to  the  President  for  arbitrary  pol- 
icy decisions  contrary  to  the  original  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  existing  law. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  5683  permit  the 
administration  to  accomplish  policy  ob- 
jectives as  follows  to  wit: 

The  imixiundment  of  $367  million  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Termination  of  a  direct  2  percent  loa^i 
program. 

The  total  removal  of  the  future  fimd- 
ing  from  the  budget  accounting  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

It  assures  the  continuation  of  an  am- 
ple supply  of  loan  funds  to  borrowers 
without  annual  interest  subsidy  pa>- 
ments  from  Uie  UJS.  Treasury. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Po.\ce)  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Albert — this  is  meritorious  legisla- 
tion that  must  be  enacted.  The  oBicials 
of  the  National  Rural  EUectiic  Coopera- 
tive Association  have  conceded  much  in 
an  effort  to  compromise  iu  mutual  satis- 
faction for  the  benefit  of  all.  They  began 
at  point  18  on  the  hypothetical  yardstick 
of  measure  and  conceded  on  tiiat  rule  of 

measuie  to  17,  to  16,  to  15,  and  to  14 

but  tliey  cannot  concede  more.  The  bor- 
rowers must  have  a  progi-am  and  tlie;- 
need  it  now.  They  have  been  cooperative, 
diligent,  reasonable  and  willing  tlirough- 
out  oui-  efforts  to  achieve  a  common  ob- 
jective. They  cannot  do  more.  They  ac- 
cept this  legislation — knowing  that  it  is 
not  perfect.  I  shall  not  ask  more  of  them 
for  it  is  their  business,  then-  investmeut^. 
then-  labors,  their  properties,  and  tlieir 
futures  that  ultimately  shall  fail  or  pre^ 
vail. 

Mr.  Chauman,  this  Nation  is  at  the 
threshold  of  an  energy  crisis.  The  fail- 
ure to  act  is  unacceptable.  The  action  of 
the  administration  is  intolerable.  We 
must  move  forward  together  in  an  effort 
to  do  what  is  right  for  our  cotmtr>-.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
ask  no  more  of  ^ou  and  the  people  ci 
America  expect  no  less. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chau- 
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man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  5683. 
the  REA  bill  before  the  House  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee's  effort  and  the  efforts  of  our 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  to  reach  a  com- 
promise on  this  bill,  but  I  must  point  out 
to  you  that  a  true  compromise  exists  only 
when  all  the  parties  concerned  share  that 
attitude. 

This  REA  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not 
a  compromise  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
And  I  think  I  am  speaking  accurately  for 
the  administration  when  I  say  it  is  not  a 
compromise  as  far  as  our  friends  on  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  are 
concerned. 

In  brief,  there  have  been  many  sincere 
attempts  to  reach  a  compromise  but  as  of 
this  date  none  has  come  to  fruition. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  point  out 
briefly  the  key  provisions  that  are  still 
very  much  in  dispute  and  then  express 
my  keen  disappointment  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  acted  to  preclude  us  from 
considering  the  modifications  to  this  bill 
which  could  cure  it  of  the  handicap  of 
administration  disfavor. 

The  single  most  disabling  provision  in 
this  bill  is  its  repeated  reference  to  man- 
datory spending  and  compulsory  admin- 
istrative action. 

For  example,  section  305<a>  would  re- 
verse the  broad  discretion  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  now  confers  upon  the 
REA  Administrator  by  directing  him  to 
make  loans  and  at  specified  interest  rates 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  assets  available 
in  the  new  fmid  which  the  bill  wou'l 
create.  The  exact  language  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  305.  Insured  Loans:  Interest  Rates 
AND  Lending  Levels— (a)  Tlie  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  in- 
sured loans  under  this  title  and  at  the  in- 
terest rates  hereinafter  provided  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  assets  available  in  the  fund, 
subject  only  to  limilation.s  as  to  amottnts 
authorized  for  loans  and  advances  as  miv  oe 
from  time  to  time  imposed  by  the  Co<.iere.<i 
of  the  United  States  for  loans  to  be  ma.le  in 
any  one  year,  which  amounts  shall  remain 
available  luitil  expended:  Prorided.  That  any 
such  loans  and  advances  shall  not  he  In- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  budget  '>f  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  b?  c-x-- 
empt  from  any  general  limitation  imposMl 
by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lendin" 
I  budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States.- 

Tints  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  diierts 
the  Administrator  to  exhaust  all  money.s 
available  in  the  fund.  Yet  it  is  incon- 
ceivable under  even  the  most  generou.s 
estimates  of  loan  need  that  the  Admini.s- 
ti  ator  could  ever  possibly  lend  the  huge 
.«iims  of  money  that  would  be  inviolately 
'ofked  up  in  the  fund.  This  is  e.speciallv 
evident  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  uii- 
der  the  insured  loan  approach  at  leait 
10  times  as  such  money  can  be  lent  as 
the  amount  of  ca'^h  available  in  the  fund 
With  the  fund  being  fed  at  the  vate  of 
approximately  .527  million  cash  per 
month — the  estimated  collections  for 
fiscal  year  1973  are  $329.5  million— the 
Administrator  would  have  a  mandate  to 
loan  at  least  $270  million  each  month — 
or  almost  S3. 3  billion  each  year.  With  re- 
payments totaling  some  $2.2  billion  dur- 
ing the  current  and  next  5  fiscal  years, 
it  seems  fantastic  to  envision  a  loan  pro- 
gram of  $22  billion. 
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The  administration  con  ends,  and  I 
certainly  agree,  that  the  pr<  vision  which 
purports  to  grant  congresaonal  control 
over  these  huge  sums  simpl; '  is  not  prac- 
tical. Obviously,  Congress  ci  luld  not  con- 
stitutionally set  these  limit!  by  itself.  Of 
course,  Congress  will  be  in  ession  and  a 
future  Congress  is  not  boui  ,d  by  a  prior 
one,  but  the  practicality  )f  periodical 
statutory  changes  seems  m  )st  question- 
able. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  t  le  fund  need 
not  retain  the  principal  or  outstanding 
loans.  I  would  only  point  ou  that  the  bill 
makes  the  assets  of  the  f  i  nd  available 
only  for  principal  repaymi  nts — it  does 
not  require  that  principal  be  repaid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Thus,  th ;  fund  could 
easily  build  itself  up  to  the  e  aormous  size 
I  have  described. 

The  bill  also  continues  a  2-percent 
loan  program  on  a  very  libel  al  basis.  The 
special  2-  percent  interest  i  ate  is  made 
mandatory  by  section  305 (J  )  for  classes 
of  borrowers  that  are  state  i  in  the  dis- 
junctive— that  is,  by  using  t  le  word  "or" 
rather  than  the  word  "anc  "'  According 
to  USDA.  this  series  of  crite  ia  would  re- 
sult in  a  mandatory  2-perc(  nt  loan  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  $90  mill  on  per  year 
for  electric  distribution  ai  d  telephone 
borrowers  alone.  I  believe  t  le  American 
people,  most  ol  v  horn  are  pa  nng  6.  7,  and 
8  percent  or  more,  can  ri(  htf ully  ask : 
"How  long  do  we  need  to  coi  itinue  a  sub- 
sidized 2-percent  loan  proj  ram  to  bor- 
rowers who  could  .jolly  well  ifford  to  pay 
much  more?" 

In  addition.  tTiis  bill  crei  tes  still  an- 
other backdoor  spending  re  olving  fund, 
has  an  adverse  impact  on  th  i  budget,  and 
embraces  a  whole  series  of  imendments 
to  the  rural  telephone  ban  c  that  move 
it  further  toward  becomin  ?  a  govern- 
mental lending  institution.  All  of  these 
disabilities  certainly  comm  ;nd  this  bill 
for  either  rejection  by  the  1  louse  or  dis- 
approval by  the  President. 

I  know  The  administrat  on  proposal 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  It  was  in  fact  rejected  23 
to  12,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  simple 
equity  demands  that  it  at  east  have  a 
cli.nnre  to  be  considered — i  fter  all,  the 
rule  on  this  bill  waives  po  ats  of  order 
against  the  committee  bil  ;  why  then 
could  not  the  same  be  don«  for  the  ad- 
ministration-backed langua  :e? 

In  summ.Ti-y,  Mr.  ChairinE  n.  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  bill. 

It  is  being  considered  in  i  parliamen- 
tary manner  that  prevents  i  he  consider- 
ation of  the  administratior  alternative 
and  it  contains  so  many  dis  ibilities  that 
3  months  of  debate  would  l  e  an  insuffi- 
cient time  to  try  to  cure  i  .  much  less 
the  3  hours  ot  narrow  debn  e  permitted 
today. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chnirmai  1. 1  inf>ke  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qui  rum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chs  ir  will  count. 

Sixty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  tJ  ken  by  elec- 
troiiic  device. 

The  call  was  tnken  bv  e!  jctronic  de- 
vice, and  the  follcwin.?  Ale  nhevs  failed 
to  lesjioiid: 

[Roll  No.  72 1 


Addabbo 

Anderson 


III. 


Harvey 

Hastia'.;s 


r  >tt<s 
I   ice.  Te\ 


Ashley 

Badilio 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 

Conable 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Flowers 

Foley 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Grover 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Hebert 

Henderson 

Horton 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

King 

Kluczynski 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Melcher 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 


Ra  Isback 

ReM 

Re 

Robney,  N.Y. 

Sh  pley 

Sh  )up 


Sti 


Stf  phens 
Syi  aingtou 
Tei  igue,  Tex. 
Wi  !gins 
Wi  son,  Bob 
Wi  son, 

(  harles  H., 

<  alif. 
Yo  aug,  111. 


hid 


Accordingly  the  Committe< 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Mr.    RosTENKowsKi,   Chs 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union,  reportec 
Committee,  having  had  imder 
tion  the  bill  H.R.  5683,  and 
self  without  a  quorum,  he  _ 
the  Members  to  record  their 
electronic  device,  when  381 
sponded  to  their  names,  a 
he  submitted  herewith  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  it; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
California   (Mr.  Teague)    is 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question}? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California, 
to    the     gentleman    from 
Wylie  • . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chair.... 
gentleman  indicate  what  the 
of  the  Nation's  farms  is  v 
electrified  and  subsidized 
REA? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California, 
man,  I  will  state  to  my  col 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
I  do  not  have  those  figures, 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
sure,  who  is  a  former  REA 
tor.  is  much  more  qualified 
nical  aspects  of  this  whole 
he  is  better  able  to  answer 
that  nature  than  I  am.  I  will 
to  the  gentleman  from 
Nelsen)     after    the    next 
speaker  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Caliiornia. 
to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Wydleri  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chaii 
trying  to  reconcile  what  the 
has  had  to  say  vith  what 
had  to  say  earlier  with  r.  . 
lendin?  levels  under  this  lea 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California 
refer  the  gentleman  to  sectior 
bill.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
all  due  respect  to  and  for  ti 
he  has  been  given  some  mis 
or  has  di'awn  the  wrong  c 

If  the  gentleman  will  look 
305,  it  seems  very  clear  to  m 
is  mandatory  spending  :n 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairm 
with  tlie  gentleman.  As  a  mat 
the  language  is  such  that  i 
to  the  fact  that  the 
directed  to  spend  the  full  . 
assets  available  in  the  fund, 
clear  as  clear  could  be,  that 


ou 
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solutely  no  discretion,  and  the  only  lim- 
itation on  that  spending  is  some  limita- 
tion that  the  Congress  may  apply. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  Con- 
gress affiraiatively  sets  some  limitation  . 
on    this    spending,    the    Administrator 
would  be  forced  to  spend  the  full  and 
entire  amomit. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  opinion  the  gentleman  is 
exactly  coiTect,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  once  more  pointing  out  this 
major  flaw  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me** 

Ml-.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Ml".  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  what  form  it  would 
take  for  the  Congress  to  limit  the 
amount  of  spending?  How  would  the 
Congress  act  to  limit  the  amount  of 
spending?  Would  there  have  tu  be  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  sure 
it  would.  Congress  could  not  do  it  by  it- 
self. It  would  have  to  be  a  bill  either 
from  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
be  signed  by  the  President.  The  Consti- 
tution would  require  action  by  both 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
member his  remarks,  tried  to  make  it 
soimd  as  though  it  was  obvious  to  all  of 
us  that  Congress  would  never  allow  the 
full  amount  to  be  expended  because  it 
was  such  a  ridiculous  amount  and  so 
large  in  natui-e.  I  notice  when  I  read  the 
bill  there  is  no  attempt  to  limit  that 
amoimt  at  all.  I  wonder,  if  it  is  so  ob- 
vious that  we  should  limit  it,  why  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  amount  available 
under  this  bill  was  not  made  in  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  an- 
other reason  for  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  5683,  which  I 
find  to  be  an  eminently  fair  bill  to  all 
interests,  and  one  of  which  the  distin- 
guished members  who  produced  it  can 
be  justly  proud.  We  have  in  this  situa- 
tion a  conflict  between  two  legitimate 
and  worthy  concerns:  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  desire  to  reestablish  fiscal 
responsibility,  to  cut  Federal  spending  to 
reasonable  limits  thus  damping  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  we  have  the 
equally  legitimate  claims  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. One  does  not  have  to  be  an  econ- 
omist to  realize  that  delivering  elec- 
tricity to  an  area  where  the  population 
is  more  spread  out  is  going  to  be  much 
less  profitable  than  delivering  it  to  a 
densely  populated  area.  And  a  spread  out 
population  is  precisely  what  makes  an 
area  rural. 

I  bring  up  this  point  to  highlight  the 
speciousness  of  the  oft-quoted  argument 
that  REA  has  outlived  its  usefulness  be- 
cause 98  percent  of  farms  are  electrified 
and  that  80  percent  of  REA's  customers 


are  nonfarmers.  This  is  not  gennainc. 
The  word  "farmer"  does  not  even  appear 
in  the  act.  The  act  was  not  intended  to 
bring  electric  power  just  to  farmers;  but 
rather  to  rural  areas. 

I  have  also  heard  the  argument  that 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  no  longer 
need  the  low-cost  money,  that  they  are 
rich,  and  fat,  and  prosperous.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  true.  But  I  also  took  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  financial  state- 
ments of  quite  a  number  of  co-ops,  and  I 
can  report  to  this  House  that  there  are 
co-ops  that  vei-y  much  need  tliis  pro- 
gram. I  can  miderstand  that,  too.  When 
you  are  providing  electric  service  in  an 
area  where  you  have  only  four  customers 
per  mile  of  line,  there  is  no  question  that 
you  are  going  to  make  less  money  than  in 
an  area  w  here  you  have  20  customers  i)er 
mile.  Thus,  the  program  is  still  needed. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  5683  represents  an 
excellent  compromise  of  this  conflict.  For 
the  sake  of  fiscal  responsibility,  support- 
ers of  the  program  have  given  up  the  di- 
rect loan  program  and  accepted  a  pro- 
gram of  insured  and  guaranteed  loans. 
For  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  co-ops. 
their  loan  interest  rate  will  be  raised  to 
5  percent  from  the  fomier  2  percent,  and 
that  is  a  sacrifice.  I  believe  the  targeting 
of  the  2-percent  loans  on  the  about  20 
percent  of  the  co-ops  that  truly  can  be 
classified  as  needy  is  a  superior  example 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  tliat  H.R.  5683 
not  only  is  fiscally  responsible  but  also 
points  the  way  by  example  toward  overall 
fiscal  responsibility.  If  we  can  achieve 
the  same  kind  of  compromises,  the  same 
kind  of  precision  targeting,  the  same  kind 
of  efficiency  in  getting  the  most  value  for 
our  Federal  dollar  in  the  other  Federal 
programs  that  we  will  be  considering, 
we  will  achieve  the  fiscal  responsibility 
and  budgetary  leanness  that  both  the 
President  and,  I  am  sure,  this  Congress 
urgently  desire.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5683. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  731 

-Alexander  Harvey  Rooney,  N.Y. 

-Anderson,  ill.  Hastings  Ruth 

-Archer  Holtzman  Schneebeli 

Badilio  Horton  Shipley 

Barrett  Kemp  Sisk 

Boiling  King  Siaggers 

Carey.  N.Y.  Kluczynski  Steed 

Carney,  Ohio  Landnnn  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clark  McKay  Stephens 

Conyers  Melcher  Sjminfetou 

Dip.js  Michel  Talcott 

Diiit;ell  Mills.  Ark.  Tea.jue.  Te.v. 

Erlenborn  Mosher  Thompson,  N.J. 

Foley  Moss  Tieniau 

rountaiii  O'Neill  Ullman 

l''uqua  PatJiian  VanderJa^l, 

Gettys  Pike  Wilson.  Bob 

Giaimo  Price.  Te.t.  Wilson, 

Gray  Railsback  Charles  H., 

Hanua  Rees  Calif. 

Hiinsen.  Wash.   Reld  Wilson, 

HrtrsJia  Rnncallo,  N.Y.       Charles.  Tes. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosiENKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  thai 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  5683,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quonim.  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  tlicir  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  when  370  Members  re- 
sponded to  thsh'  names,  a  quorimi,  and 
he  submitted  he  ewilh  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIR:.TAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  reco^iuized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  M;-.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
.see  (Mr.  JONES). 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  m  support  of  H.R.  5683  but 
I  have  a  question  or  two  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
to  see  if  I  may  obtain  an  answer. 

On  page  10,  line  14  of  the  bill  it  is  pi'o- 
vided : 

Loans  made  tnider  this  section  shall  be 
insured  by  xhe  Administrator  when  pur- 
chased by  a  lender. 

My  question  is:  Who  is  eligible  to  be 
that  lender? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Anybody  who  will  put  uiJ 
the  money  and  risk  the  money  on  those 
notes  which  are  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States,  anybody  who  wants 
to  can  be  that  lender. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  In  other 
words,  any  private  lender  would  be  eligi- 
ble? 

Mr.  POAGE  Yes.  It  applies  to  any 
lender. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Then  on  line  20  on  page  10,  under  sec- 
tion 306,  the  bill  reads: 

The  Ad)nlHistrator  may  provide  iinaucial 
assistance  to  borrowers  lor  purposes  provided 
Su  the  Rural  Elecvrificatiou  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  by  guaranteeing  loans,  in  the  full 
amount  thereof,  made  by  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank,  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation,  and  any  other 
legally  organized  lending  agency.  .  .  . 

My  question  is:  Does  this  mean  thnl 
local  commercial  banks  would  be  eligible 
to  make  such  guaranteed  loans? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  it  certainly  does. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Or  banks  lor 
cooperatives,  or  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  see  no  i-eason  in 
the  world  wliy  those  are  not  also  eligible. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  My  last  que.s- 
tion,  Mr.  Chahman,  is:  Are  such  lenders 
eligible  to  benefit  from  the  accommoda- 
tion or  subordination  of  the  mortgage 
that  is  mentioned  .- 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  tiiink  the  ansv.er 
is  yes  there,  too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennes.see.  I  IJiank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mimiesota  <Mr. 
Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  chainnan. 

First,  may  I  pay  my  respects  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  PoAGE).  During  the  days  when  I 
was  the  administrator  of  the  program. 
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I  v.cll  remember  going  down  to  his  big 
E' ate  and  dedicating  a  powerplant.  Have 
the  Members  any  notion  what  they 
uamcd  it?  Tlie  Bob  Ponge  plant. 

It  is  doinr  a  good  job  down  there,  serv- 
ing tlie  farms  in  Texas.  I  was  proud  to 
Iiavc  had  that  opportunity. 

Now,  dei»hng  with  the  REA  program, 
I  have  been  in  it  a  long  time.  I  was  vice 
president  of  the  system  that  serves  my 
farm,  and  I  still  live  on  the  farm.  I  was 
author  of  the  tax  bill  in  Minnesota,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  I  was  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  for  3  years, 
and  when  I  came  to  Wa.'-.hington  it  was 
assumed  that  a  Republican  v.  ould  wreck 
a  program,  of  course. 

But,  I  inherited  the  east  Kentucky 
mess,  which  we  worked  out;  the  Georgia 
power  contract,  which  we  worked  out; 
it  was  In  the  court  for  years.  Then  the 
Sandy  Hook  in  South  Carolina,  and  we 
started  moving  in  the  direction  of  part- 
nerships in  power.  The  result  of  it  was 
that  the  policies  of  reducing  the  power 
cost  got  people  working  together  and  the 
costs  were  reduced.  The  power  costs  were 
reduced.  Tlie  program  worked. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  on  every  one  of  those  policy 
decisions  that  had  to  be  initiated  and 
on  some  of  those  things  that  I  did,  I  had 
to  fight  a  lobby  which  was  supposed  to 
be  fighting  for  REA. 

I  remember  east  Kentucky,  what  a 
time  I  had  to  finally  get  that  thmg 
worked  out,  but  we  got  the  job  done. 

I  only  cite  this  to  let  the  Members 
know  that  I  have  been  with  this  pro- 
gram; I  have  lived  with  it;  I  adminis- 
tered the  program  and  I  know  its  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  say  that  I  know  how  dear 
it  is  to  rural  America  and  what  a  great 
program  it  is. 

Imagine  going  out  of  the  house  in 
the  morning  and  going  down  to  the  bam 
and  turning  a  switch,  and  there  the 
lights  go  on;  starting  a  milking  machine, 
which  is  done  by  electricity. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mi".  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie'. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Docs  the  gentleman  know 
what  percentage  of  the  Nation's  farms 
are  now  electrified? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  well  aroimd  98  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  further  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  1971  REA  customers  paid 
approximately  $1.75  per  kilowatt  hour, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  resi- 
dential cu-stomers  had  to  pay  $2.19  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  electricity. 

Now.  since  98  percent  of  our  fanns  are 
already  electrified,  how  can  we  justify 
t'le  continuation  of  this  expensive  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Tlie  odds  are  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  program,  looking  to 
tlie  future,  x\-ill  probably  cost  more  than 
the  original  construction,  because  we 
have  to  go  from  single  phase  to  three 
phr.se;  we  have  to  go  from  1''2  kilowatt 
transformers  to  5  kilowatts.  The  cost  of 
rebuilding  is  always  a  problem. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  another  question? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Does  the  gentleman 
it  is  appropriate  that  we 
tinue  the  present  progran 
time  as  we  get  the  other    !  , 
the  Nation's  farms  electril  ed 
what  tlie  gentleman  Is  sayin  ? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  the 
continue  indefinitely  becaus  j 
pm'pose  of  this  bank  is  to  . 
2  percent  onto  a  financing  fl 
own,  giving  it  the  security, 
the     program     needs     to 
America. 

I  would  hate  to  see  any  otrfer 
ever   made.   It   shoold   en(Ji 
futme. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  th< 
Mr.  Chauman,  will  the  gen 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield. 

Mv.  WYLIE.  The  continiAtion 
rural  electrification  and  tel^hone 
ects,  as  I  understand  it,  w 
to   service    developing   suburban 
rather  than  farm  communit  es 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  no 
accurate  statement.  The  RJA 
not  provide  tligt  they  just 
farms,   but  provides  for  . 
areas.  Many  times  there  is 
in  rui-al  areas,  which  have  no|other 
to  power.  Actually,  we  used 
po-ssibility  of  sweetening  uj 
littl3  bit,  so  that  the  whole  s 
be  fhiancially  stable. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chaimiin 
like  to  call  attention  to  a 
was  made  by  a  gentleman 
last  session  of  Congress,  whei  i 
man  from  Arkansas    (Mr. 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  Means,  stood  over  by 
addressed  the  House  of 

The   gentleman   from 
Wilbur  Mills,  said  that 
ceiUng  on  spending.  He  said 

We  In  the  Congress  liave 
stralnt.  We  have  not  exercised 
blUties.  We  have  got  to  have 
give  the  President  some  autli^rity 
we  h.ive  not  exercised  ours. 
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in  the  REA  Administration 
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in  my  judgment  has  

many  problems  because  of 
and  because  of  the  requii 
act  itself. 

So  when  I  came  back  to 
I  made  some  inquiries  in 
hopmg  that  we  could  keep 
in  REA.  I  believe  I 
\  incing  certain  people  of 
that. 

The  next  step  would  be  lt)w  to  work 
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it  out  with  the  Rural  Dcvelopr  lent  Fund. 
Already  the  Rural  Development  Fund 
had  authority  for  guaranteed  loans  and 
insured  loans.  Therefore,  it  w  as  used  as 
a  facility  to  get  away  from  a  2-percent 
rate  up  to  a  sensible  rate,  ant  5  percent 
is  even  conservative. 

So  the  gentleman  from  *I  exas  (Mr 
PoACE^  and  I  did  a  little  searchins 
aiound.  We  went  douii  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  7:30  in  the  morn- 
ing one  day,  and  we  learned  that  there 
v.ere  certain  things  the  adm  nistration 
v,anted.  for  good  reason.  Oni  was  that 
impounded  funds  should  stay :  rozen,  not 
because  the  dollar  amounts  rere  great 
but  because  if  one  starts  slid:  ng  on  one 
front  one  may  slide  on  the  ne  it  and  the 
next  and  the  next. 

The  next  thing  offei'ed  was  t )  place  in- 
terest and  principal  payment ;  into  this 
limd.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage)  looked  at  me  and  he  siid,  "That 
is  a  better  deal  than  we  had  e^  en  antici- 
pated would  happen,"  because  this  was  a 
good  deal. 

But  then,  in  the  use  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Fund,  I  had  my  api  irehension 
about  it,  because  I  did  not  wai  it  our  dol- 
lars coming  there  and  going  o  it  to  build 
sewers  somewhere.  I  said.  "Wi  1  you  give 
us  a  separate  account  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Fund?" 

The  administration  agreed  that  they 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  po  nt  of  dif- 
ference was  a  generation  pol  cy.  where 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (^[r.  PoageJ 
did  not  want  to  say  that  generations 
should  be  treated  diCTerently  than  any 
other  loan,  and  I  sort  of  abde  by  his 
point  of  view. 

And  so  we  ha\-c  been  pursuin  j  this,  and 
my  amendment  will  provide  t  lat  it  will  ■ 
be  treated  just  like  any  other  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendm«  nt  will  set 
up  a  provision  in  it  with  a  sepi  irate  fimd 
in  the  rui'al  development  iund.  My 
amendment  will  not  have  in  t  manda- 
tory spending  of  any  kind. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I !  ay,  "man- 
datory spending,"  I  want  to  r(  fer  to  the 
fact,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  Ian  glad  we 
have  a  Budget  Bureau.  I  do  no  like  some 
of  the  arbitrary  things  that  sometimes 
happen.  Over  in  my  own  comi  littee,  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  find  ;ime  after 
time  that  mandatory  spending  creeps  in. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  set 
up  a  Budget  Buieau  because  hey  knew 
that  they  needed  some  kind  o '  an  over- 
view as  far  as  the  total  e.xper  ditures  of 
Government  are  concerned.  I  think  we 
need  to  have  that  kind  of  an  over\'iew, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fad  that  our 
fiscal  policy  is  in  some  jeopa;  dy  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  to  tl  e  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer,  the  amendment 
that  I  will  offer  will  keep  it  i  i  REA ;  it 
will  not  have  a  mandatory  proi  ision.  But 
I  think  the  Congress  of  tlie  Uni  ted  States 
ought  to  set  a  ceiling,  because  tiiis  pro- 
gram will  build  and  build  and  I  uild,  with 
bilhons  of  dollars  in  it,  and  i  could  go 
wild  unless  we  have  a  little  o  erview  of 
it.  I  think  we  need  it,  and  the  i  ;entleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  agrt  es  and  .so 
stated  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  ;  iural  De- 
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velopment  Fund  could  very  well  be  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  hampering  of  the 
program,  with  the  proper  safeguards  that 
are  in  it. 

I  want  to  refer  back  over  a  few  years 
to  a  great  battle  that  went  on,  on  this 
floor,  one  of  the  first  ones  I  was  ever  in, 
where  suddenly  we  had  what  was  knov/n 
as  the  Humphrey-Price  bill,  taking  REA 
out  of  Agriculture.  It  had  to  be  taken  out 
because  the  Tiojan  Horse  was  now  in 
the  barn.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won  that 
battle  that  time,  but  now  it  seems  strange 
that  there  are  now  those  who  do  not  even 
want  to  use  a  fund  outside  of  Agriculture 
for  that  same  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  the 

program  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  Poage)  and  I  could  agree  on,  I  am 

sure,  would  be  an  acceptable  one,  and  I 

shall  offer  the  amendment. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  rule  does 

not  provide  for  it,  but  I  want  to  say  tliis: 

that  we  are  so  close  at  this  time,  the 

gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  and 

I,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  have  a 

program  like  this  fall  because  of  the  lack 

of  a  signature  that  we  need  to  make  it  go. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  vMr.  Nel- 
SEN)  is  making  a  very  noteworthy  and 
a  very  impressive  statement,  and  I  do 
appreciate  it. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  mandatory 
limits  on  spending  on  many  otherwise 
worthwhile  programs,  but  does  not  this 
bill  do  the  opposite  and  require  that  as 
to  REA  loans  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loan  all  of  its  moneys 
and  would  not  this  bill  force  REA  to  loan 
more  money  than  maybe  actually  need- 
ed, In  view  of  the  fact  that  98  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms  are  ah-eady  elec- 
trified? 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  correct 
that? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer— and  I  am 
sure  this  is  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Poage— to  provide 
that  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States 
would  have  an  overview  as  to  the  total 
dollars,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Poage)  that  the  loans  be  made  if  a  cri- 
teria of  eligibility  is  in  evidence,  that  a 
cooperative  would  get  the  loan  under 
those  circumstances. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  amend- 
ment will  not  have  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision m  it,  because  I  believe  the  Budget 
Bureau  should  have  the  chance  to  re- 
view all  programs  in  Government,  hav- 
ing in  mind  that  the  total  budget  should 
be  looked  at  as  sort  of  one  big  pa<;kage. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  I  gave  the  gen- 
tleman an  answer  to  his  question  or  not 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  think  so.  Could 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  force  the 
REA  to  loan  more  money  than  is  ac- 
tually needed  to  accomplish  the  legiti- 
mate REA  purposes  to  wit:  rural  elec- 
trification? 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  not  like  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  a  positive  way,  be- 
cause I  think  I  know  what  the  intention 
of  the  author  is.  Maybe  the  language 
could  be  so  constructed,  but  I  would  ques- 
tion if  Mr.  Poage  intends  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  language  in  the  biU  that 
there  be  a  forced  loaning  of  money  in 
the  pool  because  of  the  language  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
P-Ir.  NELSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  bill  clearly  piovides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available  to  qualified  prospective 
borrowers  for  legal  purposes— and  all  of 
that  is  in  the  general  law  and  we  Jiave 
not  changed  any  of  it — such  money  us 
may  be  from  time  to  time  provided  by 
.the  Congress,  just  as  it  does  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  as 
we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  sets 
a  Umit  on  the  amount  of  loans  that  can 
be  made  so  that  we  can  set  a  continued 
limit  on  the  amount  of  loans  that  can 
be  made  here,  but  within  that  limit  we 
are  saying  that  you  shall  make  available 
these  loans  to  everybody  who  is  a  qual- 
ified borrower  for  the  purposes  set  out 
in  the  law.  If  we  made  available  $300 
milhon  and  there  were  $300  million  of 
qualified  applications,  then  he  would 
have  to  make  those  loans.  But  if  there 
were  not  but  $100  million  of  qualified 
applications,  he  would  not  make  but  $100 
million  of  loans. 

The  reason  for  that  is  we  had  a  law 
for  a  long  time  that  said  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  make 
loans.  When  we  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  just  3  weeks  ago  under  what 
authority  he  abandoned  the  REA  pro- 
gram, he  said  that  the  lar^  authorizes 
me  to  make  these  loans  but  it  does  not 
require  me  to  make  them,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  make  them. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
that  m  a  few  weeks,  then  we  have  to 
says.  "Mr.  Secretary,  we  know  it  would 
be  better  if  you  had  more  discretion, 
but  you  do  not  want  it."  We  have  of- 
fered it. 

Mr.  Nelsen,  you  will  verify,  I  am  sure, 
that  we  suggested  to  the  administra- 
tions representatives  that  they  take  a 
proposition  in  which  we  fixed  the  low- 
er and  upper  limits  and  authorized  them 
to  make  loans  within  those  limits  but 
they  did  not  want  to  take  that. 

So  we  have  to  say  right  within  the  lim- 
its fixed  by  the  Congress  you  will  con- 
tinue to  have  these  loans  available  and 
make  them  to  all  of  those  who  are 
qualified. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  vield 
fmtlier? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  answers.  He  refers  to 
the  word  "authorize"  several  times,  but 
tlie  language  in  the  bill  says  that  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected—that is  conjunctive  and  not  dis- 
junctive language— to  make  insured 
loans  under  tliis  title  and  at  the  interest 
rate  hereinafter  provided  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  assets  available  in  the  fund 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Ml-.  NELSEN.  Briefly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  But  he  can  make  it 
only  for  the  puiposes  authorized  by  law, 
so  if  we  have  to  change  any  of  the  basic 
law  in  that  re.spect,  he  can  only  make 
them  to  those  cooperatives  or  corpora- 
tions that  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  law  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  tlie  point  I  want  to  make. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  loans  for  a  specific 
puipose,  and  that  specific  purpose  is  for 
rural  electricity.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  say  the  langauge 
in  my  amendment  is  much  better  and  it 
is  very  plain.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Bob  some- 
time back,  and  I  will  present  it  for  the 
Record  when  we  get  back  in  the  Hoase. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  I  want  to  read: 

My  concern  i.s  to  get  the  bUl.  to  get  It 
passed,  to  get  it  signed.  So  I  recommend  that 
we  in  our  langtiage  of  the  bill  (1)  keep  the 
Rural    Electric    .Administration    in    charge, 

(2)  impounded   funds   not   to  be   touched! 

(3)  interest  payments  and  principal  go  to 
the  fund,  (4)  the  RDIF  would  be  used  "s 
depository  vv  ith  separate  accounts  set  up  for 
RE.4,  and  (5)  geueratio  i  criteria  would  pro- 
vide limitation  on  availability  of  2%  loan 
with  discretionary  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretarj-  to  make  a  determination,  but 
where  economic  circumstances  permit,  the 
range  of  loans  would  be  from  5';  to  The 
interest  rates  on  guaranteed  loans. 

Tliis  is  my  program,  this  is  a  good  one. 
and  one  that  can  become  law.  and  my 
concern  in  this  whole  deal  has  been  thi.s: 
That  I  want  to  exercise  every  effort  to  be 
sure  that  we  get  a  bill  that  wUl  become 
law.  and  not  do  anything  that  would 
sacrifice  any  of  the  things  that  the  REA 
program  needs.  And  this  has  been  a 
criteria  of  mine  all  the  while  that  I  ad- 
ministered the  progiam  and  try  to  work 
it  out  on  a  standard,  long-range  basis. 
I  have  differed  with  the  administration 
on  practices  and  policies,  and  my  amend- 
ments will  coincide  with  what  Bob  has 
suggested.  The  criteria  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  to  cover  the  2-percent 
criteria.  My  amendment  will  later  be  fur- 
ther amended,  if  we  have  the  chance, 
to  serve  about  80  or  90  borrowers,  which 
is  the  figure  Bob  gave  me  earlier,  80  or 
90  of  them  are  in  desperate  financial 
condition,  and  they  then  would  get  a  2- 
percent  loan,  and  the  rest  would  get  it 
at  5  percent  or  the  cost  of  the  monev. 

I  am  sori-y  that  we  do  not  have  moie 
time  to  sit  down  together  in  a  room  by 
ourselves  and  continue  to  work  on  this, 
because  we  are  so  close  together  that  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  there  is  a  factor  in 
our  legislation  here — and  mandatoi-y 
spending  is  one  of  them— because  I  can- 
not see  how  any  President,  any  admin- 
istrator, or  any  government  can  operate 
without  a  total  overall  overview  of  our 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  the  Con- 
gress has  set  up.  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
gram is  any  different  than  others.  I  think 
we  have  to  admit  that  we  have  drawn  on 
the  2-percent  loan  much  too  long,  we  are 
dealing  with  $6  billion  in  loans  issued  on 
the  electric  side,  and  dealhig  with  a 
nearly  billion  dollars  on  the  telephone 
program  that  has  diawn  only  2-percent 
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interest,   and   costing   the  Government 
■naybe  7  or  8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  I  referred  to 
i-  as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  Unittd  States, 

House  or  Repkesentatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1973. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  wriilug  to  vtrge  your 
support  of  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered on  the  Floor  to  H.R.  5683.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

My  letter  Is  prompted  becaitse  of  a  long 
backgrotind  In  the  rxiral  electrification  and 
telephone  field — first,  as  an  officer  in  the 
system  that  sened  my  farm,  and,  also,  as  a 
former  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  (REA)  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

For  years  I  have  contended  that  a  modem 
and  effective  financing  plan  shovild  be  es- 
tablished for  REA  boiTowers.  Wlien  I  was 
Administrator  of  the  REA,  we  spent  a  good 
deal  of  ttme  trying  to  design  such  a  plan. 
More  recently.  Bob  Poage,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  have  held 
numerous  conferences  la  an  effort  to  develop 
a  sound,  long-range  plan.  Bob,  too,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
REA  program  in  the  United  States. 

Last  week  the  House  Agrlctdtiu'e  Com- 
mittee approved  H.R.  6683,  and  it  will  come 
to  the  Floor  soon.  It  needs  further  rcvisioii 
in  my  judgment,  in  order  to  insure  that  it 
uill  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  necessary  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted  diu-ing  the  course  of 
Floor  debate  on  the  bill.  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Iilr.  Poage  citing  my 
recommendations. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  yo\ir  sup- 
port of  amendnients  to  make  this  bill  one 
that  Ls  possible  of  final  enactment.  I  plead 
that  we  all  search  for  answers  and  not  Issues 
by  adopting  the  changes  that  would  result 
in  a  much  needed  law  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  nation. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  your.-:. 

Ancher  Nelsei*. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Attachment. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  REPRESENTAxnrES, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1973. 
Hon.  W.  R.  POACE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeaz  Bob:  In  our  meeting  this  morning.  I 
agreed  to  set  forth  my  views  and  concerns 
dealing  with  a  hopeful  conclusion  for  the 
REA  program. 

I  believe  that  we  both  agreed  that  the  orig- 
inal bill  which  we  Introduced  was  a  vehicle 
(without  doubt  some  flaws  In  It) ,  and  neither 
of  us  assumed  that  It  was  perfect  in  every 
detail.  We  did  agree  that  the  Important  ob- 
jective was  a  faculty  for  financing  of  the  REA 
program  and  also  a  recognition  that  the  pres- 
ent 2  ";  rate  no  longer  was  an  acceptable  level 
as  provided  in  the  Act  we  presently  operate 
under.  True  to  our  eicpectations,  our  vehicle 
was  not  totally  acceptable,  which  was  under- 
standable. You  will  recall  that  I  arranged  a 
meeti.-.s  with  Secretary  Butz  hoping  that  we 
could  resolve  our  diiTerences.  Tlie  Secretary 
Ir.dlcated  that  the  present  Administration  of 
the  Rural  Electric  Program  would  continue  to 
be  in  charge  of  this  important  function.  Sec- 
retary Butz  also  indicated  that  the  impound- 
ed funds  presently  fro2«n  should  not  be 
touched,  but  Instead  we  would  be  given  the 
interest  payments  and  principal  which  would 
^o  to  a  revolving  fund  for  reloaning.  It  was 
r-sreed  that  this  was  a  very  good  trade,  per- 
hans  more  than  we  expected. 

We  were  next  advised  that  the  Administra- 
tion wished  to  make  use  of  the  so-called 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund,  making 
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It  the  depository  for  RE}A 
terest  payments  coining  In. 
that  a  separate  account  be 
would  totally  protect  the 
was  agreed  that  this  could 
arranged. 

The  next  Item  of  concern 
Istratlon  was  generation  policy 
fice  of  Management  and 
the   wish   that   all   generatiofi 
at  "market  rates."  We  agn 
infiexible  position  could  in 
a  hnrdahip;  and  I  feel  that 
you  have  proposed  would 
of  some  discretion,  taking 
nomlc  pressures,  fuel  costs 
we  might  follow  the  pattern 
tion  loans,  which  provides 
authority  at  the  2%  level 
other  categories  at  5  n ,  or  no 
interest  rates  on  guaranteec 
the  pattern  of  the  distrlbuti  in 
and,  likewise.  It  coxild  appl; 
loans.  Such  criteria  would 
Istrator  of  the  program 
thorlty  to  meet  the  terms 

Unfortunately,   these    pro 
felt  were  reasonable  and 
contained   in  H.R.   5683,   au< 
jeopardizes  its  chances  of 
law. 

My  concern-4s  to  get  a  bill 
and  get   it   signed.   So  I  wofild 
that  we  in  our  language  of 
the  Rural  Electric 
(2)  impounded  fimds  not  to 
interest   payments   and 
the  fund.   (4)    the  RDIF  wolild 
depository  with  separate 
REA,    and    (5)     generation 
provide  limitation  on  av 
with  discretionary  authority 
the  Secretary  to  make  a 
where  economic  clrcumstanies 
range  of  loans  would  be  fror 
terest  rates  on  guaranteed 

The  new  Denliolm  Bill  ( 
It    mandatory    provisions 
which,  as  a  former 
find  very  difficult  to  deal  wl|;h 
some  discretion  Is  necessary, 
could  fit  all  circumstances, 
be     some     modification 
situation. 

This  great  program  has 
blessings   of   tutbI   America, 
success  of  it  makes  It 
tectlon  that  legislation  of 
give.  I  am  desirous  of  puttii^ 
guage  in  a  bill  that  would 
able  to  the  Administration, 
see  a  situation  develop 
with  no  bill  at  all,  and  we 
Rural  Development  I»rogram 
operation  by  order  of  the  Ofice 
ment  and  Budget. 

With  best  wishes. 
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Mr.  MIZEIi.  Mr.  CThaifman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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from  North  Carolina 
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Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
it  removes  .som?  of  the 
tors  that  are  still  in  the  bill 
tainly   think  will   keep   thl; 
from  becoming  law  if  there  i 

We  have  a  vei-y  difficult 
So  I  certainly  hope  the 
a  chance  to  consider  the 
be  offered  by  the  gentlemar 
nesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  .  I  cert  ilnly 
to  support  the  gentleman 
and  strongly  hope  very  mitch 
will  have  a  chance  to  at 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairtian 
the  point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The     CHAffiMAN.     Tlie 
count. 

One  hundred  seventeen 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     Call: 
Chairman,   I  yield   10   miniates 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairmah 
time  supporter  of  the  rura' 
tion  program,  I  was,  of 
concerned  at  the  very  sudden 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
cember  29  when  they  very 
without   any   advance   warliin 
nated  the  program  of  direct 
almost  immediately  in  close 
a  number  of  the  nn-al  elecTic 
tives  in  my  State.  These 
tions  which,  at  least  as  fai 
concerned,  have  certainly  nade 
standing  record  in  bringinj 
tion    and    telephone 
America. 

REC  officers  and  directors 
of  the  country  are  not  only 
administrators  of  their 
they  have  also  proved 
be  responsible,  leading 
community  and  State 
talked  with  these  rural  electric 
telephone  leaders  shortly  a 
cember  2S  cutoff,  they  w 
of  great  consternation. 

They  had  had  the  rug  pul|ed 
under  them  after 
tering  a  long  established 
had  certainly  proved  its  me^t. 
them  were  relying  on 
which  they  had  every  reasdn 
would  be  granted  immediately 
first  of  the  year.  They  had 
and  made  commitments 
tion,  and  now  suddenly  the 
der  which  their  loans  were 
was  terminated.  This  without 
created  cases  of  genuine 
own  congressional  district, 
sions  with  my  REC  friends 
find  a  practical  solution  to 
in  which  they  found  thems^v 
became  evident  that  they 
concerned  about  the  inter 
would  be  charged.  They  wer 
interested  in  making  sure 
would  be  adequate  loan  funps 
and  they  were  perfectly  w 
reasonable  interest  rates  fo: 

They  themselves  voluntqered 
the  proposition  that  they 
a  continuation  of  2  percen 
their    ovm    cooperatives; 
conceded  that  that  was  no 
sary    lor    most    cooperativ 
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there  were  some  real  hardship  cases  and 
some  with  a  very  low  density  of  sub- 
scribers that  would  justify  it.  But  what 
they  all  wanted  was  to  have  really  ade- 
quate loan  capital  available  to  them  on 
a  long  term,  reliable  and  dependable 
basis. 

So  when  I  came  back  to  Washington 
in  January,  that  was  what  I  tried  to  work 
to  accomplish.  Unfortunately,  when 
Congress  first  convened,  there  was  an 
attitude  of  extreme  confrontation  de- 
veloping on  this.  The  first  biU  introduced 
to  meet  the  situation  was  one  that  would 
have  directed  complete  restoration  of 
the  old  program  with  2-percent  money  on 
loans  across  the  board,  and  this  was 
initially  considered  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the 
subject. 

The  administration's  response  to  that 
bill  as  expressed  in  the  testimony  of  Un- 
der Secretary  Phil  Campbell  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  was  a  flat  "no,"  and  he  did  not 
come  back  with  any  other  proposal  or 
compromise  suggestion  at  that  time. 
However,  he  did  express  a  vrillingness  to 
work  with  the  committee  in  arriving  at 
some  compromise  and  to  consider  any 
proposal  made  by  the  committee.  There- 
after it  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  and  others  who  were  really 
trjrlng  to  find  some  ways  of  getting 
•nKHiey  to  our  cooperatives  promptly, 
some  way  to  evolve  a  workable  program, 
rather  than  a  campaign  issue.  We  were 
able  to  persuade  the  administration  to 
move  from  its  original  position  of  mere 
opposition  and  to  make  very  substantial 
changes  in  that  position  in  a  good  faith 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  accept- 
able to  the  REC. 

The  administration  did  in  fact  offer 
and  suggest  a  new  source  of  loan  fimds 
which  would  provide  "a  very  generous, 
even  dramatic  increase  in  the  amount  of 
loan  money  to  be  available.  This  was 
entirely  an  administration  initiative  al- 
though it  has  now  been  incorporated  in 
the  committee  bill,  H.R.  5683.  It  was  the 
administration  that  first  came  forward 
with  the  idea  that  all  outstanding  REA 
obligations,  interest  and  principal,  would 
be  made  available  for  electronic  and 
telephone  cooperative  loans. 

How  much  money  is  that?  Why  eveiy 
month  there  is  $27  million  in  cash  which 
becomes  due  and  will  be  paid  in  for  that 
purpose,  or  paid  into  that,  $329  milUon 
every  year.  There  is  a  total  of  $6.7  billion 
that  is  now  outstanding  that  will  be 
payable  in  cash  and  available  for  these 
loans  in  the  next  35  years.  That  is  far 
more  than  has  ever  been  available  for 
loans  in  the  past.  And  remember,  that  is 
the  cash  figure.  In  r.n  insured  and  guar- 
anteed loan  program  such  as  the  admin- 
istration proposed  and  is  now  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  loan  factor  is  conserva- 
tively figured  at  10  to  1,  so  that  the 
amount  of  loans  available  which  could  be 
obtained  in  1  month  on  the  basis  of  $27 
million,  would  be  $270  mUlion,  wliich  is 
far  in  excess  of  any  need  for  loans  ever 
experinuced  or  projected? 

I  will  not  take  time  to  recite  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  administration 
proposal  which  was  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen),  as  H.R. 
5536.  I  offered  it  in  the  committee  with 
some  modifications  desired  by  the  REA 
because  I  thought  it  would  substantially 
meet  their  credit  needs  on  reasonable 
terms.  It  also  had  the  great  virtue  that 
it  would  have  been  promptly  signed  by 
the  President,  and  could  very  speedily 
have  become  law.  We  had  assurances  in 
negotiations  with  the  administration,  in 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  played 
a  prominent  part,  that  within  30  days  of 
the  enactment  of  the  administration 
alternative  H.R.  5536,  this  loan  money 
would  be  available  and  in  the  hands  of 
our  co-ops.  To  my  way  of  thinking  it  is 
imfortimate  that  the  committee  rejected 
my  amendment,  HJl.  5536,  which  would 
indeed  have  substantially  met  the  needs 
of  our  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

A  number  of  us  continued  to  ti-y  very 
hard  to  effect  a  compromise  which  would 
have  both  legislative  and  Executive  sup- 
port. It  seemed  that  the  gap  was  very 
narrow  at  one  time  but  the  negotiations 
never  quite  succeeded. 

I  wish  the  Rules  Committee  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  the  administration  substitute,  H.R. 
5536,  today  because  I  feel  it  would  really 
have  been  in  the  interest  of  our  co-ops  to 
have  the  immediate  resources  of  that  bill 
which  we  would  assuredly  be  signed  by 
the  President.  If  the  administration  or 
Nelsen    substitute    cannot    be    adopted 
today,  then  all  that  we  will  have  before 
us  will  be  the  committee  bill,  HR  5683. 
It  is  apparently  extremely  objection- 
able to  the  administration  because  of  its 
provision  in  section  305a  for  so-called 
mandatory  spending  or  mandatory  lend- 
ing, which  have  already  been  discussed 
rather  thoroughly  by  both  sides.  This 
seems  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  Ex- 
ecutive approval.  I  still  think  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  our  co-ops  for  us  to 
make  a  further  effort  to  get  this  objec- 
tionable provision  modified  in  some  way 
as  to  meet  the  administration's  objections 
and  get  urgently  needed  loan  money  on 
the  way  without  f  m-ther  delay.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  and  the  Nelsen 
substitute  does  not  prevail,  then  we  will 
have  only  one  choice.  If  those  of  us  who 
are  supporters  of  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone co-ops  are  to  accomplish  anything 
for  them  in  the  way  of  legislation  at  this 
session,  then  the  only  way  we  can  vote 
our  support  of  REA  is  to  vote  for  this 
bill  on  H.R.  5683  on  final  passage.  It  Is 
the  only  thing  which  will  be  available  to 
us.  It  may  not  be  what  some  would  have 
preferred  as  best  serving  the  long  time  in- 
terest of  our  co-ops,  but  on  final  passage 
it  seems  to  me  the  friends  of  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  cooperatives  will  be 
confronted  with  a  clear  choice.  We  should 
on  final  passage  vote  aye,  and  I  as  one 
Member  of  this  House  certainly  mge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling) 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  REA  Administi-ator  so  as  to 
compel  him  to  make  loans,  for  which 
there  was  no  need  because  it  mandates, 
with  emphasis  on  the  mandate,  that  he 
shall  make  loans  to  the  fiUl  extent  of 
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the  available  funds.  Gone  would  be  the 
wide  discretion  Congress  from  the  very 
beginning  has  entrusted  to  REA  admin- 
istrators to  conduct  these  complex  auj 
important  REA  programs. 

This  denial  of  discretion  to  meet 
changing  needs  in  the  administration  of 
the  programs  becomes  even  more  serious 
when  it  is  combined,  as  it  is  in  H.R.  5683, 
with  the  availability  of  enormous  sums 
of  money  which  are  poiu-ed  into  the  new 
revolving  fund  by  the  biU.  Originally,  I 
will  admit  I  favored  this  provision  until 
I  learned  the  impact  of  this  procedure. 
Here  is  another  glaring  example  of  back 
door  spending  which  I  traditionally  op- 
pose. 

All  of  the  outstanding  assets  of  the 
REA  programs,  over  $6.7  billion,  become 
part  of  the  fund.  The  fimd  gets  another 
windfall  in  the  form  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  interest  due  on  old  REA  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasury  because  the  bill 
excuses  such  interest  payment.  Besides 
there  is  no  safety  valve  for  the  fimd 
when  the  excessive  size  of  the  fimd  be- 
comes so  apparent  even  the  bUndest 
REA  supporters  have  to  see  it.  The  fund 
pays  the  Treasury  the  principal  of  these 
past  REA  borrowings  only  when  due — 
and  there  are  long-term  40-year  notes, 
the  new  loans  do  not  help  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive size  of  the  fimd  because  they  are 
sold  to  the  public  and  the  proceeds  go 
back  into  the  fund.  Defaults  woud  not 
reduce  the  fund  unless  REA,  driven  by 
the  mandate  to  use  up  the  available 
funds,  starts  making  bad  loans  and 
abandons  the  sound  operation  which  has 
given  it  an  almost  perfect  record  of  no 
defaulted  loans  out  of  the  $10  billion 
loans  already  made.  All  agree  this  is  a 
very  commendable  record. 

Another  thing  the  pressure  of  this  huge 
fund  might  induce  an  REA  administrator 
to  do  would  be  to  make  vast  numbers  of 
2  percent  loans  under  the  unlimited  dis- 
cretion the  bill,  in  strange  contrast  to 
its  mandatory  lending  provisions  gives 
him  to  fix  2  percent  as  the  interest  note 
for  loans.  These  discretionary  2-percent 
loans  would  be  in  addition  to  the  auto- 
matic 2-percent  loans  provided  in  the  bill 
Even  the  drain  on  the  fund  from  this 
low-interest  rate,  which  would  cost  the 
Treasury  b  percent  on  every  dollar  co 
loaned,  would  not  keep  the  fund  from 
growing  enormously,  particularly  since 
the  bill  prondes  for  making  up  such 
losses  by  appropriations  to  the  already 
swollen  fund. 

The  bill  attempts  to  avoid  the  severe 
budget  impact  of  its  provisions  by  the 
seemingly  magic  and  fictitious  formula 
of  declaring  that  expenditures  shall  not 
be  considered  as  expenditures.  Tliis  is 
foolish.  The  magic  formula  is  not  re- 
served by  this  bUl  for  expenditures  in 
connection  with  insured  loans  sold  to  the 
public  which  are  quickly  replaced  by  pri- 
vate sector  funds  from  the  purchasers  of 
the  loans.  It  is  even  used  for  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  expcnditm-es  of  loans 
which  are  not  insured  or  sold  to  the 
pubhc,  but  are  financed  directly  and 
solely  by  the  Treasury.  That  whole  part 
of  the  bill  that  relates  to  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  makes  basic  changes,  in- 
cluding the  bank  interest  rate  provisions, 
in  a  law  which  has  been  In  operation 
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only  a  very  short  time  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  need  for  these  changes 
at  this  time. 

Two  basic  changes  that  should  be 
pointed  out  are  these: 

At  present  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
can  borrow  up  to  eight  times  its  assets. 
Under  this  bill  that  ratio  will  be  increased 
to  20  to  1. 

At  present,  debentures  carry  no  Gov- 
ernment guarantees.  Under  this  bill  all 
debentures  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Government. 

These  drastic  provisions  represent 
overkill  in  its  darkest  form.  Acceptable 
alternatives  to  H.R.  5683  would  utilize  a 
fund  already  in  existence,  the  rui-al  de- 
velopment insurance  fund,  without  cre- 
ating this  enormous  new  fimd.  The  REA 
collections  which  would  go  into  this  exist- 
ing fund  would  more  than  generously 
cover  REA  program  needs  if,  as  proposed 
by  such  alternative,  they  were  handled 
on  an  inswed  and  guaranteed  loan  basis. 
Such  acceptable  alternative  would  relieve 
the  budget  impact  of  the  REA  programs 
by  bringing  in  private  sector  funds  In 
amounts  to  fully  match  these  REA  pro- 
gram needs.  The  administration's  an- 
nounced $200  million  increase  in  the  fis- 
cal 1973  programs  through  the  conversion 
to  an  insiu-ed  and  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, shows  what  can  be  done  through 
sale  of  insured  loans  without  pouring 
unneeded  billions  into  a  new  revolving 
fund  as  this  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Texac  that  I 
have  always  been  a  strong  champion  of 
the  REA  program  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those 
Federal  programs  trxily  touched  with 
gi'eatness. 

I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  dicuss  this 
legislation  without  getting  into  the  im- 
poundment issue,  without  discussing  ex- 
penditures and  revenues. 

I  will  state  very  frankly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  I  strongly  beUeve 
In  this  matter  of  balancing  the  budget, 
bringing  expenditures  in  line  with  rev- 
enues— not  only  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  has  dirty  hands,  the  Con- 
gress has  dirty  hands.  I  feel  very  strongly 
we  should  set  some  kind  of  expenditme 
limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Ml-.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute,  and  I  yield 
fiu-ther  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  my  votes  pre- 
viously have  proved  that  to  be  my  belief. 

But  here  the  issue  simply  is,  "Who  is 
going  to  control  the  REA  program?"  as  I 
see  it.  Is  Congress  going  to  control  it, 
or  is  OMB  going  to  control  it?  Is  that 
not  essentially  the  issue  we  are  facing 
today? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Tliat  is  the  issue.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  con- 
trol the  program.  We  are  told  there  will 
be  amendments  offered  which  will  sug- 
gest that  the  OMB,  or  the  Administrator, 
or  the  President,  or  whoever  it  is — the 
gentleman  does  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
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know — some  impersonal 
will  control  it. 

A  Member  can  take  his  — 
a  bill  that  leaves  discretion 
gress  and  one  that  leaves  it 
known  administrators. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  is 
ment  over  the  2-percent 
or  the  5 -percent  loan 

Mr.   POAGE.   No.   The 
.same. 

Mr.     PICKLE.     Mr. 
myths  stalk  the  vei-y 
electric    cooperatives    in 
Myth  No.  1 — that  rural 
tives  are  getting  an 
with  the  established  2-per 
ment  loan.  Myth  No.  2 — 
trie  cooperatives  are 
vate  utility  business. 

Before  we  can  look  at 
tively  and  before  we  can 
best  for  the  continued  good 
ice  of  this  Nation,  urban 
I  think  we  must  take  a 
these  two  myths. 

Myth  No.    1— the   2- 

ment  loan.  It.js  my 

88  of  the  930  distribution 
this  country  would  have 
percent  money  before  the 
stopped  in  Etecember.  That 
than  10  percent  of  our  rura 
operatives  were  receiving 
money  at  that  time.  Under 
bill,   178  cooperatives  woul 
for  2  percent  loans — and 
could  be  reduced  if  the 
would  give  the  committee 
tion. 

The  cooperatives  have 
'to  move  out  on  their  own, 
money  through  their  own 
the   Cooperative   Finance 

At  this  time  of  the  

tives  which  do  not  receive 
money  about  half  are  gettit|g 
of  their  loan  funds  from 
ket,  from  the  CFC. 

Obviously  the  cooperative 
moving  toward  pulling  their 

I  think  the  Congress  ougljt 
age  this  trend  toward  es 
financing    for    the    cooper 
suggest  to  this  body  that  the 
cylsmic,   and  illegal 
REA  law  which  has  been  .. 
the  present  administration  i 
to  go  about  encouraging 
ward  self-reliance  in  _  . 

If  the  administration 
help  the  REA  program,  I 

endorse    meaningful    

money  for  the  CFC.  There  . 
sufiScient  loan  moneys  and 
rates  to  allow  systems  to 
flexibility  and  not  under 
day-to-day  financing  or  the 
support  will  be  cut  off 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

And — I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
a  private  utility  has  lost 
ness  because  of  a 
they  work  together  well 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts 
cooperatives  average  only 
per  mile — investor-owned 
age  35.5  consumers  per  mile 
cooperatives  average  $696  in 
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mile — investor-owned 
almost  $10,500. 

So,  in  spite  of  discussions 
whether  the  rural  electric 
serves  farm  or  urban  areas, 
that  they  and  the  private  _ 
still  exist  in  different  wor 
different  needs. 

The  Rural  Electrification 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  most 
Government     programs 
When  this  Congress  created 
ago,  just  over  10  percent  of 
areas  had  electricity.  Now 
almost  100  percent. 

Our  cooperatives  have, 
man,  been  good  investments 
frugal,  and  honest  businesses 

But  even  so,  we  would  not 
continuing  the  REA  program 
was  done." 

The  message  that  is  cleai 
is  that  the  job  is  not  done. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives 
tiiiue  to  sei-ve  areas  that  wolild 
profitable  for  private  utilitiei 
A  single  cooperative  in  my 
pects  to  add  7,900  new 

year  and  next — and  those 

not  be  anywhere  near  the  35. 
per   mile   prospects   that 
utilities. 

A  dramatic  cutoff  of  the 
such  as  the  administration  .  „ 
cooperatives  are  forced  into 
market  too  soon,  where  even 
tive  which  would  qualify  for 
ment  loan  can  have  that  loan 
any  time^an  only  have  one  . 
suits.  It  can  cause  proliibiti\e 
creases  for  rural  electric  . 
it  can  cause  a  shutdown  of 
operations. 

Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
nancing  in  an  on-going  _^. 
electricity  could  only  work 
good  management. 

I  find  far  more  practical 
the  reasoned  and  strong 
fered  to  us  in  the  bill  we  are 
sidering. 

This  bill  recognizes  the 
of  different  cooperatives 
adequately  for  them.  It 
finding  of  outside  funds  with<)ut 
ing  unrealistic  conditions  on 
tives.  And  it  provides  for 
is  stable. 

More  than  that  we  cannot 
than  that  this  administration 
ask. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South 
Chairman,  inasmuch  as  H.R 
vides  for  lending  to  electric 
under  the  Rural  Electriflcatibn 
private  institutions,  it  is  my  defir 
for  the  Record  of  this 
the  passage  of  this  bill  that . 
cooperatives  under  the  farm 
tern  as  provided  for  in  Publit 
181   of   the   92d   Congress 
lending  institutions  in  the 
as  contemplated  in  this 

Mr.   MIZELL.   Mr.   Chainnjan 
briefly  at  this  time  to  commefd 
leagues  on  tlie  Committee 
ture  for  then-  exhaustive 
duce  soimd  and  responsible 
for  the  continuance  and 
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the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
program. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  as 
well  to  the  administration  for  Its  role 
in  providing  many  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions to  the  committee  as  we  labored 
to  draft  a  good  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  full  House  today. 

I  think  we  have  proposed  a  general- 
ly good  bill,  but  I  believe  further  refine- 
ment is  necessary  here  today  to  assure 
that  the  President  will  sign  this  leg- 
islation and  that  the  REA  program  will 
continue  to  provide  the  service  to  rural 
areas  it  has  provided  so  well  over  the 
last  35  years 

There  has  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  constructive  compromise  achieved 
prior  to  our  reporting  this  bUl.  and  I 
am  cmivinced  that  If  this  same  spirit 
of  compromise  prevails  today,  we  can 
enact  a  really  good  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  sei-ve  the  needs  of  our  rural 
citizens  and  pass  the  test  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  well. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  N2LSEN)  who  sei-ved  so  ad- 
mu-ably  and  effectively  as  REA  Admin- 
istrator from  1953  to  1956,  has  offered 
a  compromise  measure  that  would  allow 
us  to  meet  both  those  goals. 

His  compromise  would  use  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  to  make 
^EA  loans,  but  would  retain  the  integrity 
of  the  REA  accoimt  within  the  fund. 

Insured  electric  loans  would  be  issued 
at  a  5-percent  rate,  and  telephone  loans 
would  range  between  5  iiercent  and  mar- 
ket rate,  depending  upon  ability  to  pay. 
Generation  and  transmission  loans 
would  generally  be  at  market  rates. 

Two  percent  loans  could  be  made  for 
borrowers  where  the  density  would  be 
three  customers  per  mUe  of  proposed 
line,  and  the  borrower  had  a  time  inter- 
est earned  ratio  of  1.5  or  less  or  debt 
service  coverage  of  1.25  or  less. 

Tlie  time  interest  earned  ratio  simplv 
measures  the  burden  of  interest  repay- 
ments on  a  borrower.  It  equals  the  sum 
of  margins— profits— plus  interest  di- 
vided by  interest.  Thus,  a  low  ratio  in- 
dicates a  high  proportion  of  interest 
burden  as  it  relates  to  profits. 

The  debt  service  coverage  ratio  is  simi- 
lar, but  It  takes  into  account  depreciation 
and  amortization  expenses  and  the  total 
loan  repayment  burden  rather  than  sim- 
ply interest.  This  ratio  equals  the  sum 
or  margins,  interest  expense,  and  depre- 
ciation divided  by  total  interest  and  prin- 
cipal repayments. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Nelsen's  compromise 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  low  interest  Joans  in  hardship 
cases. 

With  these  measures  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  an  effective,  responsi- 
ble bill  tliat  the  Piesident  will  sign  and 
ciat  the  rural  citizen  will  appreciate. 

My  main  concern  is  to  have  enough 
money  for  loans  to  insure  a  continued 
3ucce.>srul  RE.\  program.  Mr.  Nklsen  has 
iJioposed  an  excellent  means  of  reaching 
tnat  goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  compromi.se  measure,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  good  REA  program  now 
and  m  the  future. 

M/.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
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the  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  5683.  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  amendment. 
Recently,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  4615  whose 
purpose  was  to  reinstate  the  REA  direct 
loan  program  which  the  administration 
terminated  earlier  this  year.  However 
I  consider  the  bill,  H.R.  5683.  reported 
by  the  committee  a  wortliy  compromise. 
The  administration,  by  terminating  the 
REA  program  has  shown  its  unfortunate 
lack  of  concern  for  the  continuing  need 
for  improving  living  conditions  in  rm-al 
areas.  Rural  areas  contain  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  our  poor  people  and  near- 
ly 60  percent  of  our  substandard  hous- 
ing. Rural  electricity  demands  are  dou- 
blmg  every  seven  years.  The  tennina- 
tion  of  the  REA  loan  program  would 
aggravate  conditions  by  causing  higher 
bUls  for  rmal  electric  users  and  reduced 
sei-vice. 

The    administration    maintains    that 
REA  cooperatives  no  longer  need  the 
benefit  of  special  low  interest  rates.  This 
is  true  in  some  cases.  There  are  still 
however,  many  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  thinly  populated  areas.  These 
areas  often  have  a  nominal  industrial 
base  and  will  not  smvive  without  the 
REA  program.  The  bill  reported  by  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  continued  need  for 
low-cost  REA  financing  in  these  areas. 
The  REA  has  a  fine  service  record  dat- 
ing back  to  its  inception  in  1936.  The 
REA  has  financed  over  1.7  million  miles 
of  electric  lines,  thousands  of  substa- 
tions, and  almost  200  generating  plants 
m  46  States.  Today,  over  7  million  con- 
.sumers  receive  power  from  REA  lines 
Since  1936  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  over  80  percent  in  the  number  of  rural 
homes  which  have  electric  service  It  is 
not  suiprising  the  pubhc  is  alarmed  at 
the  admimstration's  termination  of  this 
efficient  program.  A  recent  poll  in  my 
State  shows  that  over  43  percent  of  the 
ereneral  public  is  against  the  elimination 
of  the  low  interest  REA  loans. 

Additionally,  a  great  number  of  ruy 
constituents  are  concerned  about  the 
method  the  administration  used  in  ter- 
mmatmg  this  progiam.  The  President's 
impoundment  of  congressionaUy  appro- 
priated funds  raises  substantial  consti- 
tutional questions.  When  Congress 
judges  a  progi-am  to  be  in  the  public 
mtei-est,  it  is  beyond  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  terminate  the 
program  by  Executive  impoundment 
Passage  of  H.R.  5683  will  reaffirm  the 
pnnciple  that  only  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  terminate  a  program  created 

■nierefoie,  I  call  for  immediate  passage 
of  llus  vei-y  wor Ui while  bill. 

I^.Ir.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  rc'»u"sts  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  rend  as  follows: 


Be  %.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rounc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  la 
Hereby  declarer!  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  adequate  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems through  duect,  jnsiued  and  guaranteed 
loans  at  interest  rates  whicU  wiU  allow 
Uieni  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Ruial 
Electrilicatlou  Act  of  1336.  as  amended,  and 
that  such  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 


tems should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
develop  their  resources  and  ability  to  achieve 
the  financial  strength  needed  to  enable  them 
to  satisfy  their  credit  needs  from  their  own 
financial  organizations  and  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  consistent  with 
the  loan  applicant's  ability  to  pay  and 
achievement  of  the  Acts  objectives.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)),  is  therefore  further 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided 

Sec.  2.  Title  UI  of  the  Rural  Electrlflci- 
tion  Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  all  of  sections  301  and  302  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowiue  new 
sections: 

"Sec.   301.    RoRAL         ELECXRIFICATtON  ANO 

Telephone  Revolving  Pond. — (a)  There  ts 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund") ,  consisting  of: 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  liens 
mortgages,  and  property  delivered  or  assignee! 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  imder  sections  4 
5.  and  201  of  this  Art  and  under  this  title" 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  re- 
vised herein,  and  aU  proceeds  from  the  sales 
hereunder  of  such  notes,  bonds,  obligations 
liens,  mortgages,  and  property,  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund: 

"(2)  undisbxirsed  balances  of  electric  and 
telephone  loans  made  under  sections  4 
5.  and  201.  which  as  of  the  effective  date  of* 
thts  title,  as  revised  herein,  shall  be  trans- 
lerred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  section  3  (a)  and 
(f)  of  title  I.  all  collections  of  principal 
and  mteresl  received  on  and  after  July  i 
1972,  on  notes,  bonds,  judgments,  or  othf-r 
obligations  made  or  held  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  Act  and  under  this  title 
except  for  net  collection  proceeds  previousl? 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  class  A 
stock  in  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  which 
sliall  be  paid  into  and  be  assets  of  the  fund- 
"(4)  all  appropriations  for  interest  sub- 
sidies and  losses  required  under  this  title 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
Congress; 

"(5j   moneys  borrov/ed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec i ion  304(a) 
and  '      ' 

"(6)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  purchased  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  406(a)  of 
this  Act  and  moneys  received  from  said  bank 
upon  retirement  of  said  shares  of  stock  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act,  which  said  shares  and  moneys 
.'•hall  be  assets  of  the  fund. 

"stc.  302.  LiABirrriEs  and  Uses  of  For.o.^r 
(a)  The  notes  of  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  sections  4.  5.  and  201  of  this 
Act,  and  all  other  liabilities  ag.-.inst  the  ap- 
propriations or  assets  in  the  fund  in  cod- 
nectiou  With  electrification  and  telephon« 
loan  operations  sh:Ul  be  liabilities  of  tiij- 
fund,  and  all  other  oblig.itions  against  such 
ajjpjopnatlons  or  a^iseto  in  the  lu'.id  arLiia  • 
out  of  clecirific.-.cion  and  telephone  loua 
opsrations  shall  be  obligatioim  of  the  fund 
(b)  The  asse's  cf  the  fund  shiUl  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  following  piiiposes: 

"(1)  loans  which  could  be  i'lsared  unUer 
this  title,  and  for  advances  in  conncctuci 
with  such  loai  3  and  lofiiu  previoualy  mad< 
as  of  the  errscti-.e  date  of  this  tj^'e.  a.-! 
revised  herein,  under  sectioni  4,  5.  and  201 
of  tills  Act: 

•(2)  payment  of  priucipal  when  due  o:i 
outstanding  loans  to  the  AdmiiUjtrator 
fi-m  the  Secretary  of  ihs  Treasury  for  elec- 
trification and  telephone  puiposes  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  thU  Act  and  pavment  of 
principal  and  Interest  when  due  "on  loaua 
to  the  Administrator  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304 la)  of 
this  title; 
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"(3)  payment  of  amounts  to  which  the 
holder  of  notes  Is  entitled  on  insured  loans: 
Provided,  That  payments  other  than  final 
payments  need  not  be  remitted  to  the  holder 
until  due  or  until  the  next  agreed  annvial, 
semiannual,   or  quarterly   remittance   date; 

"(4)  payment  to  the  holder  of  Insured 
notes  of  any  defaulted  Installment  or,  tipou 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Administra- 
tor at  his  reqxiest,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  note; 

"(6)  purchase  of  notes  in  accordance  with 
contracts  of  insurance  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(6)  payment  in  compliance  with  contracts 
of  guarantee; 

"(7)  payment  of  taxes.  Insurance,  prior 
liens,  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  ad- 
justments in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion, and  transmittal  of  collections  or  neces- 
sary to  obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants 
or  borrowers,  expenses  for  necessary  services, 
Including  construction  inspections,  com- 
mercial appraisals,  loan  servicing,  consulting 
business  advisory  or  other  commercial  and 
technical  services,  and  other  program  serv- 
ices, and  other  expenses  and  advances 
authorized  in  section  7  of  this  Act  In  con- 
nection with  insured  loans.  Such  items  may 
be  paid  in  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  such  loans  or  seciu-lty  thereof  after  de- 
fault, to  the  extent  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  In  connection  with  any  other  ac- 
tivity authorized  In  this  Act; 

"(8)  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
any  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase,  acquisition,  or  opera- 
tion of  property  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  303.  Deposit  of  Fund  Moneys. — 
Moneys  In  the  fund  shall  remain  on  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until 
disbursed. 

"Sec.  304.  Financxal  Transactions  of  the 
Pond. — (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  and  issue  Interim  notes  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  funds  necessary  for  discharging 
obligations  of  the  fund  and  for  making 
loans,  advances  and  authorized  expenditures 
out  of  the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  denominations  and  have  such 
maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  notes  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  notes  isstied  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator Issued  hereunder,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  ptirposes  for  which  such 
f^ecuritie.s  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
Hmended,  are  extended  to  Include  the  pin-- 
chase  of  notes  Lssued  by  the  Administrator. 
^11  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  ^<hall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
Uiilted  States:  Provided,  however,  That  -such 
interim  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
fh.ill  HOT  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  oi  tile  United  States  Government  and 
hliall  be  exempt  from  any  general  limi(atio)i 
imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i.s  nv- 
thorl7ed  and  directed  to  purcba.se  for  re- 
safe  obligations  Insured  through  the  fund 
when  offered  by  the  Administrator.  Such 
resales  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions ai>  the  Beci-etary  of  the  Trea.sury  shall 
litteiij-.iiie.  Piijc)ja-,ed  and  re.saJes  by  the  6«c- 
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■'(c)  The  Administrator  may 
basis  or  otherwl.se,  sell  and 
in  the  fund  or  sell  certificate  5 
ownership   therein   to   the 
Treasury  or  in  the  private 
by  the  Admiuistrator  of  no 
or  In  blocks  shall  bs  treatec 
assets  for   the  ptirposes  of 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  nothwi 
fact  that  the  Administrator 
ment  with  the  purchaser  or 
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and  holds  or  reinvests 
trustee   and  custodian  for  thi 
purchasers  of  the  individual 
certificate  of  beneficial  ow 
ber    of    such    notes.    Securiti 
talien   by   the   Administrator 
with  any  notes  in  the  fund 
liens  running  to  the  United 
standing  the  fact  that  such 
thereafter  held  by  purchaser! 

"Sec.  305.  Insured  Loans 
AND  Lending  Levels. —  (a)  The 
is  authorized  and  directed  to 
loans  tuider  th'is  title  and 
rates  hereinafter  provided  to 
of  the  assets  available  in  the 
only  to  limitations  as  to 
for  loans  and  advances  as  ma] 
to    time    imposed    by    the 
United  States  for  loans  to  b« 
one  year,  which  amounts  shall 
able    until    expended:    Proii 
such  loans  and  advances  sh^ll 
eluded  lu  the   totals  of  the 
United  States  Government 
empt  from   any  general 
by  statute  on  expenditures 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United 

"(b)   Insured  loans  made 
shall  bear  interest  at   either 
per  annum    (hereinafter  call^l 
rate"),  or  5  per  centum  per 
after  called  'standard  rate') 
the   special  rate   shall   be 
made  by  the  Administrator 
tent  of  the  authorities 
any   electric   or   telephone 
meets    either  of  the   following 

"(1)    has    an    average 
.scriber  density  of  two  or  few4r 

"(2)  has  an  average  gross 
v;hich   is   at   least   $450   beloi  r 
gross  revenue  per  mile  of  REA 
trie  systems,  lu  the  case  of 
or  at  least  $300  below  the  aver 
nue  per  mile  of  REA-financed 
terns.   In    the  case  of  telephc 
Provided,  however.  That  the 
may,  in  his  sole  discretion, 
the  special  rale  if  he  finds  th 
er: 

"(A)   has  experienced  exteni 
stances  or  extreme  hardship; 

'•(B)  cannot,  in  accordance 
accepted  management  and  ac 
ciples.  produce  net  income  o 
fore  interest  of  at  lea.«t 
centum  of  Its  total  Interest 
on  all  outstanding  and 
an  interest  rate  greater  than 
per  annum  on  the  entire  cur 
still  meet  tlie  objectives  of 

•■(C)   camiot,  in  accordance 
accepted  management  and 
ciples  and  without  an  excess 
the  rates  charged  by  such 
consumers    or    subscribers, 
consistent   with   the  objectiv 

"(c)   Loans  made  ttnder  tli 
be  Insured  by  the  Admlniot 
chased  by  a  lender.  As  used 
insured  loan  Is  one  v.-hich  Is 
serviced  by  the  Administrator 
Injured    by    the    Ad)ninlsirat  r 
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such  loans  shall  be  sold  and 
Administrator  without  undue 

"Sec.  306.   Guaranteed  Loans 
dation   and   Subordination   of 
Administrator  may  provide 
ance  to  borrowers  for  purposes 
the    Rural    Electrification    Act 
amended,  by  guaranteeing  loans 
amount  thereof,  made  by  the 
phone   Bank,   National   Rural 
operative  Finance  Corporation, 
legally  organized  lending  agenc  r 
commodatlng  or  subordinating 
gages  in  the  fund  held  by  the 
as  owner  or  as  trustee  or 
chasers  of  notes  from  the  fun< 
combination  of  such  guarantee 
tlon,  or  subordination.  No  fees 
shall  be  assessed  for  any  such  _ 
commodatlou,  or  subordmatlon. 
loans  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
upon  by  the  borrower  and  the 
anteed  loans,  and  accommodation 
ordination   of   liens    or    mortgai  ;e 
made  concurrently  with  a  loan 
standard  rate.  The  amount  of 
loans  shall  be  subject  only  to 
tlons  as  to  amounts  as  may 
from  time  to  time  by  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That 
guaranteed  herexmder  shall  not 
in  the  totals  of  the   budget  ol 
States  Government  and  shall  be 
any  general  limitation  Imposed 
expenditures  and  net  lending 
lays)   of  the  United  States.  As 
title  a  guaranteed  loan  is  one  w] 
held,   and   serviced   by   a   legal 
lending  agency  and  which  is 
the  Administrator  hereunder. 

"Sec.  307.  Other  Financing.— 
^ears  to  the  Administrator  that 
pllcant  Is  able  to  obtain  a  loan 
his  credit  needs  from  a 
tive  or  other  credit  source  at 
and  terms  consistent  with  the 
cant's  ability  to  pay  and  the 
the  Act's  objectives,  ^le  may 
applicant  to  apply  for  and  accepi 
concurrently    with    a    loan 
standard  rate,  subject,  however 
being  made  by  the  Administrator 
made  available  hereunder  for 
loans  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  308.  Full  Faith  and 
United  States. — Any  contract 
or  guarantee  executed  by  the 
under  this  title  shall  be  an 
ported  by  the  full  faith  and  _ 
United  States  and  incontestabl  s 
fraud    or    misrepresentation    of 
holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

"Sec.  309.  Loan  Terms  and 
Loans   made   from   or   insured 
fund  shall  be  for  the  same 
the  same  terms  and  conditions 
vided  for  loans  In  titles  I  and  I 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
to  308  Inclusive. 

"Sec.  310.  Refinancing  of 
MENT  Act  Loans. — At  the  reques ; 
rower,  the  Administrator  Is 
directed  to  reiinaiice  with  loans 
be  Insured  under  this  Act,  any 
for  rural  electrlr;  and  telephone 
der  any  provision  of  the 
and  Rural  Development  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(f)  of  the  Run 
tlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise 
sections  301  and  406(a)  of  this 
inserting    ",    Provided,   however 
withstanding  iiulj»iectlon  (a)  of 
payments  of  such  loans 
after  made  to  the  Admiuistratoi- 
making  loans  to  borrowers  undei 
II  shall  not  Include  any  inter 
ately  before  the  semicolon. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4i)5  of  the  Rur 
tlon   Act   of    1936,   as   amended 
amended  by  a*rikhig  fjuhsect'oii 
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tirety  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new- 
subsection  (e),  as  follows: 

"(e)  Thereafter,  the  cooperative-type  en- 
titles and  organizations  holding  class  B  and 
class  C  stock,  voting  as  a  separate  class,  shall 
elect  three  directors  to  represent  their  class 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  voting 
in  swcYl  class;  and  the  commercial-type  enti- 
ties and  organizations  holding  class  B  and 
t-!  iss  0  stock,  voting  as  a  separate  class,  shall 
c'lCct  three  directors  to  represent  their  class 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  voting 
in  such  class.  Limited  pro.xy  voting  may  be 
I.ermitted.  as  authorized  by  the  bylaws  of  the 
telephone  bank.  Cumulative  voting  shall  not 
be  permitted." 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  406 
(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
"from  net  collection  proceeds  In  the  rural 
telephone  account  created  under  title  III  of 
this  Act"  Immediately  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  407  of  the 
Rviral  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof 
"twenty",  and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  third 
sentence. 

Sec.  7.  Section  407  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)   as  follows: 

"(c)  Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secre- 
t:iry  of  the  Treasury  as  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  general  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  the  words  "or 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  eligible  for  such  a  loan  or  loan 
commitment,"  immediately  following  the 
term  "this  Act,"  where  It  first  appears;  and 
(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "Loans  and  advances  made 
tinder  this  section  shall  not  be  Included  In 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
i^eneral  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  "(budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  the 
Kural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ail  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  reading: 

"(3)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  'cost  of  money  rate.'  The  cost 
of  money  rate  Is  defined  as  the  average  cost 
of  moneys  to  the  telephone  bank  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Governor,  but  not  less  than  5 
per  centum  per  annum." 

Sec.  10.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading' .  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A>..LNDMENT    IN    THK    NATURE    Ol     A    SlBSiirUlL 
OFFERLO     by     .MR.     Nt-LSiN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
nn  nmendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amondnient  in  tlie  nature  of  n  substitule 
orrcvecl  by  Mr.  NrrstN:  page  1,  line  3.  strike 
out  :-.ll  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
ill  iiou  ihereot  the  following: 
Tiiiii    it    io  hereby  ciecUircd  to  be   liie  pi.'Hcy 


of  the  Congress  that  adequate  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  through  instired  or  guaranteed 
loans  at  Interest  rates  which  will  allow  them 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
triflcatlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  that 
such  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  develop 
their  resources  and  ability  to  achieve  the 
financial  strength  needed  to  enable  them  to 
satisfy  their  credit  needs  from  their  own  fi- 
nancial organizations  and  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  consistent  with 
the  loan  applicant's  ability  to  pay  and 
achievement  of  the  Acts  objectives.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)),  Is,  therefore,  further 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  303.  Insured  Loans. 

"All  loans  made  pursuant  to  title  I  and 
title  II  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'insured  loans')  shall  be  made  from  and 
insured  through  the  Rural  Development  In- 
-surance  Fund  (heremafter  referred  to  as 
the  'fund)  established  by  section  309A  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  aiid  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (hereinalter  referred  to  as  the  'De- 
velopment Act)  and  shall  be  deemed  rural 
development  loans  for  purposes  of  section 
309A  of  the  Development  Act.  An  insured 
loan  is  one  which  Is  originated,  held,  and 
serviced  by  the  Secretary,  and  ultimately 
sold  and  insured  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  rural  development  loans  under 
the  Development  Act. 


'Sec.  304.  Guaranteed  Loans. 

'•The  Secretary  may  guarantee  loans  in  the 
full  amount  thereof,  and  use  the  fund  there- 
for, made  by  the  National  Rural  UtUities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation.  Banks  for  Co- 
operatives, or  any  legally  organized  lending 
iusiitutlon  or  agency  for  purposes  for  which 
loans  may  be  made  under  title  I  and  title  n 
of  this  Act.  The  borrower  shall  pay  to  the 
1-iiiid  as  a  fee  for  such  gtiaranteedloan  an 
amount  equal  to  one-qtiarter  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  loan  for  the  costs  of  administration 
Bi'.d  for  losses.  A  guaranteed  loan  is  one 
v.hich  is  originated,  held,  and  serviced  by  a 
private  financial  agency  or  other  lender  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 
■Slc.  305.  Interest  R.\-rEs  on  Loans. 

••(a)  Ericept  ns  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  Section.  Insured  loans  for  electric  and 
telephone  faculties  shall  bear  the  rale  of  in- 
terest prescribed  by  the  Secretary  equal  to 
the  highest  rate  compatible  witli  the  bor- 
rowers ability  to  achieve  the  o'ojectives  of 
this  Act.  All  loans  made  under  this  Section 
!>iiall  bear  a  rate  of  interest  not  in  excess  of 
the  market  rate  or  less  than  5  per  centum, 
"(b)  If  on  applicant  for  a  loan  referred  to 
in  section  305(a)  demonstrates  that  it  has  a 
consumer  or  subscriber  density  of  tliree  or 
less  per  mile  and  (1)  its  earnings  or  margin 
coverage  of  hiterest  is  less  than  1.50  or  (ii) 
sucli  coverage  of  debt  service  is  less  than  1.25. 
eacli  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  two  highest  of  the  preceding  three 
calendar  years,  the  interest  rate  shall  be  2 
per  centum:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
.Secretary  may.  in  his  sole  discreiion.  on  a 
ca.se-ljy-case  basis,  establish  a  2  per  rem  urn 
per  anniun  rate  of  interest  for  any  loan  pur- 
sr.aiit  to  title  I  or  title  II.  including  electric 
generation  and  tran.;niissiou  loans,  on  a  rtnd- 
liig  of  extreme  !i!ird.->hip  or  extenuating  cir- 
c'.unstanres  in  coi.ueciion  wi(h  ;i  particular 
loan. 

"(c)   Oitaranteed  loans  shall  bear  interest 
?t  such  rate  as  may  be  aireod  i-pon  bv  the 
borrower  and  the  lender 
'•3i.c.   306.  Collections. 

"Notwithstanding  section  3(fi  of  title  I 
iiiid  subject  to  the  provisions  of  ^ection  301 
oi  this  title,  all  collections  represeiuins;  p;iv- 
nioiu.s  of  p:-.iu-ip;il  and  in.fivs'.  o  i  loiins.  ;u.d 


proceeds  from  the  sale  of  secv.rity  for  stich 
loans,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  pursuant 
to  title  I  and  title  II  or  insured  purouant  to 
this  title,  shall  become  part  of  the  fund  and 
may  be  used  for  all  purposes  relating  to  r-^nal 
electrification  and  telephone  loans  and  for 
the  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  loans  made  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  .■»(a)  of 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any  otlier 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  segregate  and  keep  in  two  separate 
accounts  all  moneys  In  the  fund  devoted  to 
all  rural  electric  and  telephone  programs 
and  (ii)  rural  development. 

''Sf.c.  307.  Refinancing  of  De\t:lopment  Act 
AND  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone  Loans. 
"On  request  of  the  borrower,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  refinance  with 
loans  which  may  be  insured  under  this  Act, 
any  loans  made  for  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone facilities  under  any  provision  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act. 

'Sec.  408.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  of  United 
States. 

"Any  co:itract  of  Insurance  or  guarantee  of 
a  loan  executed  by  the  Secretary-  under  this 
title  shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
incontestable  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  which  the  holder  has  actual 
knowledge.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  agreements  with  respect  to  the  serv- 
icing of  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  under 
this  title  and  to  purchase  such  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  3.  This  shall  tpke  effect  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSEN  (during  the  reading^. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I  think 
it  has  been  well  explained,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  agree  to  tliis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjucst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objectiow. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
reserve  a  point  of  order,  and  I  wish  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  that  I  will  not  make 
a  point  of  order.  I  think  his  substitute 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  very  clearly 
under  the  rule,  but  it  is  my  desire  that  ail 
the  Members  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  thoroughly  and  as 
completely  as  they  can.  and  I  want  the 
House  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  Nelsen  proposal,  although  I  think  it 
is  very  bad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink  it  turns  the 
administration  of  our  REA  progrpm 
o^er  to  some  luiknown  administrator, 
some  GS-14  dov.ntown  in  some  unknown 
office,  but  I  thhik  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  have  the  lifeht  to  vote  upon 
it. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  withdraw  my  point 
ol  order. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentlenictn.  It  is  very  gen- 
erous of  him.  I  appreciate  it  vervniucii 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  "Mr. 
Nelsen  >  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
e.\iihiined  the  proposition  in  my  eailier 
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discussion,  and  actually  what  tliis 
amendment  would  do  is  what  we  agreed 
to  do  in  our  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  administration 
agreed  to  leave  it  in  the  REA  Administra- 
tion or  let  it  continue  to  be  in  their 
charge,  which  certainly  I  felt  v;as  a  nec- 
essary thins,  because  it  is  a  great  agency. 

Next,  the  impounded  funds  would  re- 
main frozen,  and  we  would  have  interest 
and  principal  payments  into  the  revolv- 
ing fimd.  It  would  be  in  a  pool  in  the 
Rural  Development  P\ind,  and  amend- 
ments are  in  my  proposition  that  will  set 
it  up  in  a  separate  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  generation  policy 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGE)  is  interested  in,  as  well  as  myself, 
I  will  explain  as  follows:  I  have  changed 
the  provisions  that  they  had  in  their  bill, 
using  almost  the  identical  language  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage) 
wanted,  and  I  nsrce  v.ith  him.  And  then 
I  will  also  add  that  with  respect  to  the 
criteria  that  is  in  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  and  I  am 
sure  he,  too,  agrees  it  goes  a  little  too 
far — the  administration  is  too  conserva- 
tive, and  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
my  bill  that  will  take  a  middle  road,  with 
about  90  co-ops  on  the  2-percent  loan. 

So,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  again  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  business  of  having  some 
unknown  person  downtown  waving  a 
wand  and  making  decisions  is  not  in 
issue.  We  in  the  Congress  years  ago 
decided  we  needed  a  budget  buieau.  And 
I  think  there  are  many  of  us  who  heard 
the  pleadings  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  (Mr.  Mills)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
in  the  last  sessiMi,  where  they  pointed 
out  that  we  were  at  the  crossroads.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon> 
said  that  we  had  to  have  a  better  method ; 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  said  that  we  had  to  have  a 
ceiling. 

But  the  Congress  paid  no  attention ;  we 
went  on  our  merry  way,  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  on  the  nationsj 
level,  and  so  I  think  we  have  to  have  an 
overview. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  arbitrary 
decisions  at  times — without  question, 
there  are — but  I  believe  this  amendment 
Is  a  good  one,  and  what  I  am  trying 
mainly  to  do  is  to  get  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  be  signed,  because  this  program  needs 
that  kind  of  evolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  wish  to  with- 
draw his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  let  me  state  that  get- 
ting almost  together  is  not  adequate. 
We  are  almost  in  agreement,  but  that 
"almost"  is  such  a  large  factor  that  I 
think  none  of  us  want  to  accept  it.  There 
are  two  real  differences  between  the  pro- 
posal that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  has  presented  and  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  the  bill 


that  ia  before  us  provide; 
fund  in  REA,  not  somewhe 

The  prc^osed  substitute 
In  the  rural  development 
do  not  know  and  I  do  not 
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You  either  are  going  to 
development  or  the  REA 
are  going  to  kill  both  by 
proposal.  I  do  not  believe  in 
one  of  them. 

Tlie  otlier  great  differen 
gentleman  would  suggest  tJ 
quirement  that  the 
any  funds  whatsoever  or 
whatsoever.  It  simply 
make  loans. 

The  present  law  author 
tary  to  make  loans,  and 
told  us  he  was  not  making 
he  was  not  tpld  he  had 
by  the  Congress.  That  is  in 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultji 
fled  to  the  effect  that  he 
by  law  to  make  any  loans 
going  to  do  it.  He  made  us< 
Development  Fund  to  mak  ( 
loans  during  the  last  3 
ally  he  has  only  approved 
not  made  a  single  loan 
and  not  $1  has  actually 
needy  REA's  for  the  past 

I  think  we  have  to 
here  that  will  make  it 
Administrator  to  go  ahea< 
these  people  who  can  mee 
ments  of  the  law. 

Those  are  the  difference! 
to  carry  out  the  law  and 
REA  program,  you  want 
committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  in  the 
stitute  offered  by  the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 

TTie  question  was  taken; 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr 
fomia)  there  were — ayes 


icill  the  rural 

md  probably 

is  kind  of  a 

kiUing  either 


is  that  the 

ere  be  no  re- 

Adminfctrator  spend 

e  any  loans 

autliorizes  him  to 


su  ice 
goi  le 


ha  re 
nee  !ssary 


RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORI 

man,  I  demand  a  recorded 
A  recorded  vote  was  orqered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — a>es 
not  voting  27,  as  follows : 


Aicher 

Areiids 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

BeU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzmnn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


[Roll  No.  74) 
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Butler 

Byrou 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Chjanberlaln 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
DaviB,  Wi«. 


April 


iies  the  Secre- 

he  Secretary 

;hem  because 

make  them 

;he  testimony 

re  who  testi- 

not  forced 

io  he  was  not 

of  the  Rural 

,  possibly,  20 

n^onths,  actu- 

oans.  He  has 

December 

to  help  the 

months. 

something 

for  the 

and  finance 

the  require- 


If  you  want 

continue  the 

vote  for  the 


t» 


<  uestion  is  on 
nal  lire  of  a  sub- 
gei  tleman  from 


and  on  a  di- 
of  CaU- 
noes  45. 


T  lactTE 


Mr.  Chair- 
vote. 


lectronic  de- 
162,  noes  244, 


Delleuback 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dcvine 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erienboru 

Each 

Esbleman 

Pindley 

Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Vorsythe 

Frellngbuyaen 

Frenzel 

Proehllch 

Oilman 

aoklwater 

Good  ling 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubssr 

Gude 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Uan.sen,  Idaho 

Hastinss 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hillls 

Hinshaw 

Hosan 

Hclt 

Hortcn 

Hosmcr 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarmau 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Lanclgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mailliard 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Ber^vland 
BeviU 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Briuklcy 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuTlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Cblsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholni 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 


Mallary 
Marazitl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Michel 

Minr,hall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Peyser 
PoweU,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillea 
Kegula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Honcallo,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
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Duncan 

Bckhardt 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

VPlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrifDths 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstookt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landriun 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 


f. 


1973 


Sc  hntebsli 
St  belius 
St  oup 
81  liver 
Bt  ubltz 
Si  lith,  N.Y. 
Sr  yder 
Stjinton, 

William 
Stfcele 
St  ielman 
St  siger,  Ariz. 
St  Jiger,  Wis. 
Sj  mms 
T:  Icott 

ylor,  Mo. 
T(  ague,  Calif. 
T(  well,  Nev. 
Ti  een 
Vi  ysey 
Wildh 
W  unpler 
Wire 
W  lalen 
W  litehurst 
W  dnall 
W  gglns 
W  lUiams 
Winn 
Wirdier 
W^rlie 
W^man 
Y  lung,  m. 
Zi  in 


M  :Ck}rmack 

M  :Dade 

M  :Fall 

M  :Spadden 

M  icdonald 

M  idden 

M  Lhon 

M  '"" 

U  ithis,  Ga. 

M  itsunaga 

U  ;eds 

ti  slcher 

W  rtcalfe 

M  szvinsky 

lU  Llford 

ULller 

N  Uls,  Ark. 

•U  Ills,  Md. 

MliUsb 

Mink 

W  Itchell,  Md. 

W  Dakley 

M  3Uohan 

N  antgomery 

M  x>rheaU,  Pa. 

ii  ^rgan 


April  4,  1973 


li  urphy.  m. 
M  urphy,  N.Y. 
N  itcher 

NKlZl 

N  chols 

NX 

O  jey 

OHara 

Ovens 

P  irris 

P  issman 

P  itman 

P  itten 

P  ipper 

P  Tkins 

Pckle 

Pke 

P  )age 

P)deU 

P  ■eyer 

P  Ice.  ni. 

B  indaU 

Bmgel 

H  irick 

H»ea 

H  niss 

B  >berts 

H  :egle 

B  Ddlno 

B  )e 

B  3ucalio,  Wyo. 

H  joney.  Pa. 

B  3«e 

B  jsenthal 

B  jstenkowskl 

B  3ush 

Pjy 

B  jybal 

E  jnnels 
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St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

'minister 

Sikes 

Si.sk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Stanton. 

Jnmes  V. 
Stark 
bleed 
Stephens 
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Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckev 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

L'liman 

VanDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 


Waggonner 

Waldie 

White 

Whitten 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alasiv.i 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING 
Anderson.  111.      Jones.  Ala. 


-  27 

-      Shipley 

Badillo                 Karth  Staggers 

Blaggl                   King  Stratton 

Conlan                Kluczynski  Symington 

Dlngell                 McKay  Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Calif.  O'Neill  Wilson, 

Flyiit                    Price,  Tex.  Charles  H . 

Giaimo                 Railsback  Calif. 

Gunter                 Reid  Wilson. 

Harvey                 Rooney.  N.Y.  Charles,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFBRED     BY     MR.     B.AKER 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oifered  by  Mr.  Baker;  Page  8. 
line  15,  strike  out  the  words  "and  directed"; 

Page  8,  line  16,  Insert  a  period  after  the 
word  "provided"  and  strike  out  the  words 
"to  the  full  extent  of  "  and  strike  out  lines 
17  through  24;  and 

Page  9,  line  1,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

Mi-.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  (Mr.  Poage  i  and  the  other 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, who  have  done  a  tremendous 
amomit  of  work  trying  to  perfect  legis- 
lation which  will  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

There  is  practically  no  opposition  to 
the  REA  program.  Crrtainly  the  contri- 
bution of  the  agency  to  niral  America  is 
most  laudable.  Tremendous  effort  on  the 
part  of  Chairman  Poace  and  Mr.  Nelsen, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  has  been 
made  to  reach  a  compromise  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration. 

We  want  legislation  which  will  be 
signed  by  the  President;  legislation 
which  will  attend  the  needs  of  the  REA. 
There  are  two  major  differences  in  the 
bill  now  before  us,  and  a  compromise  bill 
which  appears  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
administration. 

One  of  these  differences  is  the  manda- 
tory provision  of  the  bill  which  directs 
the  Administrator  to  lend  all  the  funds 
available  in  the  fund  by  the  end  of  any 
year.  The  estimated  collections  for  fiscal 
1973  are  $329.5  million.  This  is  currently 
$27  million  per  month.  If  the  provision  of 
lending  10  times  the  amount  of  the  fund 
is  adhered  to,  Ihen  we  have  a  mandate 
to  lend  about  $270  million  per  month 
or  almost  $3.3  billion  each  year. 

This  will  increase  with  all  principle 
and  interest  from  loan  repayments  being 
i:laced  in  the  trust  fund.  This  certainly 
cieales  a  strong  incentive  for  all  lending 
10  come  from  the  fund  rather  than  u.sing 
the  private  sector  in  any  instance.  Sim- 


ply, the  amendment  reads  that  tlie 
words  "and  directed"'  are  taken  out  of 
the  language  of  the  bill;  and  "to  the 
full  extent  of"  the  fund  as  it  applies  to 
the  spending  provisions. 

It  is  simple.  I  ask  for  tlie  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
his  fine  comments.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  the  sincere 
work  which  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
I  know  there  are  serious  differences  of 
opinion.  This  amendment  raises  one  of 
the  two  that  were  raised  in  the  Nelsen 
substitute  which  we  have  just  turned 
down.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  turn  this 
one  down,  having  turned  the  Nelsen 
amendment  down  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
The  whole  question  here  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  the  Congress  or  the 
President  determine  whether  we  have  an 
REA  program  or  not.  If  we  give  the  dis- 
cretion that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee has  suggested,  we  put  the  law 
right  back  where  it  is. 

I  am  going  to  repeat,  and  I  hate  to  do 
so,  but  I  must  repeat  for  the  Members 
who  were  not  here,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee within  the  last  3  weeks  or  so  that  the 
authority  that  he  was  relying  upon  to 
wipe  out  the  REA  program  was  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  says  that  he  "may"; 
not  that  he  "shall";  make  loans. 

He  said  if  it  had  been  "shall'  of  course 
he  would  expect  to  make  the  loans. 

Wlien  we  put  back  the  same  language 
that  has  been  used  to  destroy  a  program 
as  abruptly  as  the  REA  program  was  de- 
stroyed last  December  29  then  we  are 
just  marching  up  the  hill  and  down 
again. 

If  we  want  to  actually  assume  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  program  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  one  regardless  of  whether  the 
OMB  wants  it  or  not,  then  of  course  we 
should  vote  down  the  amendment. 

We  are  not  asking  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  spend  any  particular  amount 
of  money.  We  are  not  asking  him  to 
spend  money  or  make  loans  which  are 
not  needed.  We  are  merely  saying,  -Mr. 
Secretary,  if  there  are  qualified  appli- 
cants—and you  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions— for  the  purposes  for  which  the  law 
provides  for  loans,  then  you  shall  make 
the  loans  available  so  long  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  says 
that  is  within  the  limits." 

We  leave  it  to  the  Congress  to  say  that 
REA  cannot  make  loans  in  excess  of  that 
set  out  by  the  Congi-ess.  but  we  say  that  if 
there  are  qualified  applicants  for  tlie 
purposes  for  which  the  law  provides  for 
loans,  REA  will  make  them  up  to  that 
point,  and  they  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions. 

That  is  not  tying  somebody's  hands. 
That  is  not  saying  to  spend  money  they 
should  not  spend.  That  is  simply  saying : 
"Carry  out  the  program  Congress  has 
enacted." 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  "Mr.  Baker>. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia* there  were — ayes  98.  noes  141. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,   the  gentleman  from   Texas 
<  Mr.  Poage  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  colloquy 
earUer  today  on  the  mle,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  if  there 
was  any  money  in  this  bill  for  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  properly  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  and  I  believe  we  all 
agree  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  REA 
specifically  earmarked  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement.  'There  is  abso- 
lutely no  money  in  the  REA  bill  for  aid 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  the  Members  this: 

Is  there  any  prohibition  in  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  whicli  would  prohibit 
any  fimds  being  used  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  existing  law  provides 
that  loans  can  only  be  made  to  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  that  perform 
certain  purposes,  and  association  as  far 
as  North  Vietnam  is  concerned  is  not 
one  of  them. 

The  existing  law  says: 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  loans  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  rural 
electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  are  not 
receiving  central  station  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  make 
anytliing  in  order  for  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  specific  prohibition  against  any  of  this 
money  leaving  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  my  chairman  will  agree  that  many 
times  we  have  seen  REA  people  gallopmg 
all  over  the  world.  We  wonder  what  law 
gives  them  tlie  authority  to  act  as  tliev 
do. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  thiiik 
those  that  tlie  gentleman  has  been  seeing 
have  been  having  their  expenses  paid 
by  AID  rather  than  REA.  They  have  been 
there;  REA  people  have  been  there,  it 
is  true,  but  they  ha\e  been  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  AID  program  rather 
than  those  of  the  REA  program. 

AMEND.\rENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    RARK  K 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Raeick:  Page 
15.  after  line  11  Insert: 

Sec.  10.  No  funds  provided  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  shall 
be  used  outside  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  possessions.  (And  renumber  the  remain- 
ing paragraphs.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  tlie  gentleman  fi'om  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford t  rise? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii'inan, 
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I  reserv-e  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman  from 
Loiusiana  <Mt.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  a  clarification  amendment.  It  is 
offered  to  make  certain  that  the  money 
authorized  by  this  bill  goes  to  support 
REA  for  the  American  farmers  and 
American  rural  citizens.  I  offer  this 
amendment  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
.«;tanding  downtown  that  the  fund  we  are 
here  establishing  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote rural  electrification  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  and  are  not  to 
be  used  in  North  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  REA  should 
be  unmistakably  a  rural  American  pro- 
gram. The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  merely  tells  the  State  De- 
partment and  I  he  people  downtown  that 
no  funds  imder  this  act  shall  be  use  out- 
side the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
possessions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  « Mr.  Rafick  > 
yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Certainly,  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 

<Mr.  POAGE>. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  agree  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "territories,"  for  "posses- 
sions," in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  expresses  the  intent  of  every 
Member  in  this  House.  We  are  not 
changing  the  law;  we  are  merely  clari- 
fying the  language  in  it  so  that  the  peo- 
ple downtown  know  what  our  intent  is. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  do  not 
think  it  changes  the  law  either. 

I  would  request  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  ajsk  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  the  change  I  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  change  the 
amendment  by  substituting  the  word 
"territories"  for  the  word  "possessions." 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? N. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  good  amendment.  We  do  not  want 
to  take  a  chance  of  voting  for  a  bill 
which  might  send  1  penny  to  North 
Vietnam.  My  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally prohibit  any  such  use  of  REA  funds 
by  requiiing  the  money  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  or  its  teiTitories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  several  questions  before  I 
either  i-enew  or  withdraw  my  reservation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  reg\ilar 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  has 

permission  to  reserve  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  he  must  institute 

his  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


April 


from  Iowa 
to  ask  the 


wish  to  withdraw  his  point  o  I  order  and 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  N ).  I  want  to 
make  the  point  of  order.  I  d  J  not  think 
ihe  amendment  is  germane  a>  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlemar 
giving  me  an  opportunity 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  question  or  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  I  ostenkow- 
SKi>.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the 
point  of  order. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ch  lir  that  the 
amendment  is  a  restriction  o  i  the  use  of 
funds  authorized  under  th<  REA  pro- 
gram and  is  germane  to  th(    bill. 

The  Chair  therefore  overu^  ?s  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  re<  uisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lik ;  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  que  tion  or  two. 

Do  I  imderstand  the  exist  ng  law  pre- 
cludes the  utilization  of  any  REA  funds 
outside  the  territorial  limits  c  f  the  United 
States  or  territories  of  the  Ur  ited  States? 

Mr.  POAGE:  I  would  say  t<  >  the  gentle- 
man my  interpretation  of  tqe  law  would 
be  it  does,  because  everything  is  excluded 
that  is  not  authorized,  as  I:  understand 
the  law.  But  the  present  lawj  reads  that : 
"The  Administrator  is  aut  lorized  and 
empowered  to  make  loans  n  the  several 
States  and  territories  of  the  x;  nited  States 
for  rural  electrification  and  ;he  furnish- 
ing of  electric  energy  to  perj  ons  in  rural 
areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  sta- 
tion service."  I  would  intei'  iret  thai  to 
preclude  the  making  of  loaiis  anywhere 
except  in  the  United  States  i  nd  its  terri- 
tories. However,  the  gent  eman  from 
Louisiana  feels  it  does  not  gi  i  far  enough 
and  in  so  many  words  does  not  prohibit 
foreign  loans.  The  gentlemm  read  the 
law  and  can  mterpiet  it  as  \  'ell  as  I  can. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  :  t  would  ap- 
pear to  me  certainly — and  I  suspect  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  igrees — that 
this  amendment  is  totally  redundant, 
unnecessary,  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  suggested  1 1  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  1  thought  he 
might  be  making  the  sac  le  provision 
about  10  times,  but  I  have  lo  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxanl  er  of  words. 

As  I  understood  the  way  ;  'ou  read  the 
law,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  loan  had  to  be 
made  here,  but  it  does  not  pay  that  the 
money  had  to  be  spent  here.  I 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  and  empowered  iJb  make  loans 
in  the  several  States  and  1  erritories  of 
the  United  States  for  rura^  electrifica 
tion  and  the  furnishing 
energy  to  persons  in  rural  a^eas  who  are 
not  receiving  central  stati(  m  service 

Mr.   SNYDER.   I   am  just 
lawyer,  but  it  sounds  to  me 


a  country 
like  the  loan 


has  to  be  made  in  the  Unit4  d  States  but 
it  can  cover  people  in  rura^  ai-eas  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  can  be  nfcde  only  for 
certain  purposes  and  can  I  e  made  only 
In  the  United  States  or  its  territories.  To 
me  that  precludes  Siberia. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Rad^^'s  amend- 


ment, then, 
would  it? 


would  not  hv  rt  anything. 


to. 
rule,  the 

rose;  and 


Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  do  not 
would  hurt  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques  ion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tie  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarck). 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  th( 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  he  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  (  onsidera- 
tion  the  bill  (H.R.  5683)  to  emend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  rural  e  lectrifica- 
tion  and  telepl>one  revolving  f  u  iid  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  ruriil  electric 
and  telephone  systems  through  insured 
and  guaranteed  loans  at  interest  rates 
which  will  allow  them  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  act,  and  for  ( »ther  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Reso  utiou  337, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  ;he  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  b^  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  ameiidment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  refuting  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w(  s  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questio  i  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speakei-. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  a^d  nasre. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  3l|7,  naj's  92. 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
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think  it 


rule,  the 


Abdnor 

AbBug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Asiiley 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 

Blester 

Blngbani 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

B<riUng 

Bowcn 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyMll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burke,  CalU. 

B\iike,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 


Burliaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Olilo 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cetlerberg 

CbappeU 

Cblaholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellmns 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
dii  Pont 


Du  Ekl 
Du  lean 
Ed  bardt 
Ett  rards 


ElDerg 


Ala. 
ards,  Calif. 


Colo. 
Tenn. 


EviJia, 
EtI  ns, 
Fatcell 
FUdley 
Fistier 
Flc  od 
Fl<  wers 
FOey 
Po  d. 

^  B'llliam  D. 
To  mtaln 
Fn  Met 
Frmsel 
Fr(  y 

Pp  tehllch 
Pulton 
Fuiiu* 
Gs  s^dos 
G«  ttys 
Gl  man 
Glin 
Gc  nzalez 
Guy 


,  Ores. 
,  Pa. 


Gl  sen 
Cieen 

GilfBths 
Gi  aver 
Gt  de 
Gi  lyer 
Hi  ley 
Hi  milton 
Hi  tnmer- 
ctamidt 
Hi  nley 
Hi  nna. 
Ki  nsen,  Idaho 
Hi  useii:  \\sist>. 
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c 

Harrington 

Mlnlsh 

Sebellus 

Harsha 

Mink 

Selberllns 

Hastings 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Shoup 

Hawkins 

MltcheU.  N.Y 

SbrlTer 

Hays 

MizeU 

Shuster 

Hebert 

Moakley 

Sikes 

Hechler.  W.  V 

a.  Mollohan 

Sisk 

Heinz 

Montgomery 

Skubltz 

Helstoskt 

Moor  head,  Pa 

.     Slack 

Henderson 

Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hicks 

Mosher 

Snyder 

HiUls 

Moss 

Spence 

Hollfield 

Murphy,  lU. 

Stanton, 

Holt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Holtzman 

Myers 

Stark 

Howard 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hungate 

Nedzl 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Ichord 

Kelsen 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Nichols 

Stephens 

Johnson,  Calif.  Nix 

StifJLes 

Johnson,  Colu 

.    Oljey 

Stubble&eld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Stuckey 

Jones,  N.C. 

OHara 

Studds 

Jones,  Okla. 

Owens 

SulUvan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Parris 

Symms 

Jordan 

Passman 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Patman 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Kazea 

Patten 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kluczyn.skl 

Pepper 

Thompson,  N.J 

Koch 

Perkins 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Kyros 

Pickle 

Thone 

Landrum 

Poage 

Thornton 

Latta 

Podell 

Tiernan 

Leggett 

Preyer 

Treen 

Lehman 

Price,  m. 

Udall 

Litton 

Quie 

Ullmau 

Long,  La. 

QulUen 

Van  Deerlin 

Long,  Md. 

Randall 

Vander  Jagt 

Lott 

Ransjel 

Vanik 

Lujan 

Rarick 

Vigorito 

McCloskey 

Rees 

Waggonner 

McColllster 

Regula 

Waldie 

McCormack 

Reuss 

Wampler 

McDade 

Riegle 

vniite 

McFall 

Roberts 

Whitehurst 

McSpadden 

Robinson,  Va. 

Whltten 

Macdonald 

Rodino 

Widnnll 

Madden 

Roe 

Wilson. 

Madigan 

Rogers 

Chiu°le3,  Tex. 

Mahon 

Roucalio,  Wyo 

.   Winn 

Mallary 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Mann 

Rose 

Wright 

Martin,  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Wyatt 

Mathias,  Calif 

Rostenkowskl 

Wyman 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Roush 

Yates 

Matsxmaga 

Roy 

Yatron 

Mayne 

Roybal 

Young,  Alaska 

Mazzoll 

Runnels 

Young,  Fla. 

Meeds 

Ruppe 

Young,  Ga. 

Melcher 

Ruth 

Young.  S.C. 

Metcalfe 

St  Germain 

Young.  Tex. 

Mezvinsky 

Sarbanes 

Zablockl 

MUford 

Satterfleld 

Zion 

Miller 

Saylor 

Zwach 

Mills,  Ark. 

Scherle 

MUls,  Md. 

Schroedcr 
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Archer 

Gibbons 

Pettis 

Arends 

Goldwater 

Peyser 

Armstrong 

Goodling 

Pike 

Ashbrook 

Grasso 

Powell.  Ohio 

Bell 

Gross 

Pritchard 

Blackburn 

Gul>ser 

Rhodes 

Bioomfleld 

Hanrahan 

Rinaldo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Robison,  NY. 

Buchanan 

Hinshaw 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Burgener 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Chamberlain 

Horton 

Ryan 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Clausen, 

Huber 

Sarasia 

DoaH. 

Hudnut 

Schneebeli 

Clawson,  Del 

Hunt 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Stanton, 

CoUins 

Keating 

J.  William 

Conable 

Kemp 

Steele 

Conte 

Ketchum 

Steelman 

Crane 

Kuykendall 

Talcott 

Cronln 

Landgrebe 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wfis. 

Lent 

Towell.  Nev. 

Dennis 

McClory 

Veyscy 

Derwinski 

McEwen 

Walsh 

Devlne 

McKlnney 

Ware 

Erlenbom 

Mailliard 

Whalen 

Esch 

Maraziti 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Williams 

Fish 

Michel 

Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  H. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Wylie 

Forsythe 

Moorhead, 

Younir.  Ill 

Frellnghuysen 

Calif. 
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NOT  VOTING— 24 
Anderson.  111.      Conlan  Glaimo 

Badillo  Dingell  Gunter 

Biagsi  Flynt  Hurvey 


Jones.  Ala. 

Rallsback 

Karth 

Reld 

King 

Rooney.  N.Y 

McKay 

Shipley 

ONeill 

Staggers 

Price.  Tex. 

Stratton 

Symington 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  ONeill  for,  with  Mr.  Gialmo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUinols. 

Mr.  Biaggl  wltli  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Conlan  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  witii 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimouiiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  394)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electii- 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
afiBrm  that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gi-ams  provided  for  in  such  act  be  fully 
obligated  in  said  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU  as 
follows: 

S.  394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reaffirm  the  original 
Intent  of  Congress  that  funds  made  avaUable 
under  authority  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  are  to  be 
loaned  for  the  purposes  prescribed  In  such 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  and  In  the  full 
amount  for  which  such  funds  are  made 
avaUable. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Rural  Electriaca- 
tion  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  902), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  each  fiscal  year 
In  the  full  amount  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress  or  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act 
m  the  several  States  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  for  rural  electrification  and  the 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  to  persons  in 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central 
station  service  and  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nlshUig  and  improvmg  telephone  service  iu 
rural  areas,  as  hereinafter  provided;  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  concerning  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  electrification  of  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas  in  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories: and  to  publish  and  disseminate  in- 
formation with  respect,  thereto." 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  Riu-al  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  TJ.S.C.  904.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  at  the  begiuning  thereof  "The  Ad- 
ministrator  is   authorized   and   empov.  ered. 


from  the  sums  hereinbefore  authorized,  to 
make  loans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  each  fiscal  year 
in  the  full  amount  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress  or  appropriated  by  th.* 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Acf ' 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  201  oi 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  a.-, 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  922).  is  amended  to  rea^i 
8s  follows:  "From  such  sums  as  are  fron 
time  to  time  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Administrator  for  such  pxirpose. 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  and  directed  t-> 
make  loans  each  fiscal  year  in  the  full 
amount  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Congress  or  appropriated  by  the  Congresi 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  to  person  .i 
now  providing  or  who  may  hereafter  provid  • 
telephone  service  in  rural  areas,  to  publi  ■ 
bodies  now  providing  telephone  service  I'l 
rural  areas,  and  to  cooperative,  nonprofit, 
limited  dividend,  or  mutital  associations." 

Sec.  5.  Section  306(a)  (1)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926)  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows :  "The  authority  con  - 
tained  herein  to  make  and  insure  loans  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  an/ 
authority  contained  In  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936.  as  amended." 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.   POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoAOE  moves  to  stiike  out  all  after  the 
enactmg  clause  of  the  biU  S.  394  and  Insert 
in  Hew  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  5633.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  adequate  funds  shoulri 
be  made  available  to  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  through  direct,  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  at  Interest  rates  which  will 
allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
and  that  such  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
to  develop  their  resources  and  ability  to 
achieve  the  financial  strength  needed  to  en- 
able them  to  satisfy  their  credit  needs  froni 
their  own  financial  organizations  and  other 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  consist  - 
ent  with  the  loan  applicants  ability  to  pay 
and  achievement  of  the  Acts  objectives.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)).  Is  therefore  further 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Src.  2.  Title  in  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  U  amended  b, 
striking  out  all  of  sections  301  and  302  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlug  ne\x 
sections: 

"Sec.  301.  Rvr.*l  Electrification  anc 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund. —  (a)  There  i 
hereby  established  In  the  Treasury  of  th ' 
United  States  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  tht 
Rural  Electrification  aiid  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  (herelnafU-r  referred  to  as  th. 
"fund"),  consisting  of: 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  liens 
mortgages,  and  property  delivered  or  as- 
signed to  the  Administrator  pursuant  t  j 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  undc, 
sections  4.  5,  and  201  of  this  Act  and  under 
this  title,  as  of  the  efTeciive  date  of  this  title 
as  revised  herein,  and  all  proceeds  from  Uu 
sales  hereunder  of  such  notes,  bonds,  obli- 
gations, liens,  mortgages,  and  property, 
which  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  asset  • 
of  tlie  fund; 

"(2)  undisbiu-sed  balances  of  electric  an.l 
telephone  loans  made  under  sections  4.  5. 
and  201,  which  as  of  the  effective  date  of  thi , 
title,  as  revised  herein,  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

'(3)  notwithstanding  section  3  (a)  an^l 
(f)  of  title  I.  all  collections  of  principal  and 
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Interest  received  on  and  after  July  1,  1973t 
on  notes,  bonds,  judgments,  or  other  obliga- 
tions made  or  held  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  and  under  this  title,  except  for  net 
collection  proceeds  previously  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  in  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank,  which  shall  be  paid  into 
and  be  assets  of  the  fund: 

"(4)  all  appropriations  for  Interest  sub- 
Eidies  and  losses  required  under  this  title 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gres-s; 

■'(5)  moneys  borrowed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304(a); 
and 

"(6)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
tlural  Telephone  Bank  piu'chased  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  406(a)  of 
this  Act  and  moneys  received  from  said  bank 
upon  retirement  of  said  shares  of  stock  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act,  which  said  shares  and  moneys  shall 
be  assets  of  the  fund. 

"Sec.  302.  LiABiLmES  and  Uses  of  Fund. — 
(a)  The  notes  of  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  sections  4,  5,  and  201  of  this  Act, 
and  all  other  liabilities  against  the  appropri- 
ations or  assets  In  the  fund  in  connection 
with  electrification  and  telephone  loan  oper- 
ations shall  be  liabilities  of  the  fund,  and  all 
other  obligations  against  such  appropriations 
or  assets  in  the  fund  arising  out  of  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  loan  operations  shall  be 
obligations  of  the  fund. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  following  purposes : 

"(1)  loans  which  could  be  insured  under 
this  title,  and  for  advances  in  connection 
with  such  loans  and  loans  previously  made, 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  revised 
herein,  under  sections  4,  5,  and  201  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  payment  of  principal  when  due  on 
outstanding  loans  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  purposes  pvirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act  and  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  when  due  on  loans  to  the 
Administrator  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304(a)  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  payment  of  amounts  to  which  the 
holder  of  notes  is  entitled  on  insured  loans: 
Provided.  That  payments  other  than  final 
payments  need  not  be  remitted  to  the  holder 
until  diie  or  until  the  next  agreed  annual, 
semiannual,  or  quarterly  remittance  date; 

"(4)  payment  to  the  holder  of  insured 
notes  of  any  defaulted  Installment  or,  upon 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Administrator 
at  bis  request,  the  entire  balance  due  ou 
the  note; 

"(5)  purchase  of  notes  In  accordance  with 
contracts  of  Insurance  entered  Into  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(6)  payment  in  compliance  with  con- 
tract«  of  guarantee: 

"(7)  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  prior 
liens,  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  ad- 
justments in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion, and  transmittal  of  collections  or  neces- 
sary to  obtain  credit  reports  ou  applicants  or 
borrowers,  expenses  for  necessary  services, 
inclvidlug  construction  inspections,  com- 
mercial appraisals,  loan  servicing,  consulting 
business  advisory  or  other  commercial  and 
technical  services,  and  other  program  serv- 
ices, and  other  expenses  and  advances  au- 
thorized in  section  7  of  this  Act  In  connec- 
tion with  Insured  loans.  Such  items  may  be 
paid  in  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  such  loans  or  security  thereof  after  de- 
fault, to  the  extent  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  in  connection  with  any  other  ac- 
tivity authorized  in  this  Act; 

"(8)  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
any  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase,  acquisition,  or  opera- 
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"Sec.  303.  Dcposrr  of  Pun] 
Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  rema: 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
disbursed. 

"Sec.  304.  Financial 
Fund. — (a)  The  Administrator 
to  make  and  Issue  Interim  notes 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
talnlng  funds  necessary  for 
gatlons  of  the  fuiid  and  for  mal^ng 
vances  and  authorized 
the  fiind.  Such  notes  shall  be 
and  denominations  and  have  su4h 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur  r 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixa  I 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
tion   the   current   average 
outstanding  marketable 
United  States  having  maturltle 
to  the  notes  Issued  by  the 
der  this  section.  The  Secretary 
ury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
any  notes  of  the  Administrator 
under,  and,  for  that  purpose 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
lie  debt  transaction  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
oud  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
purposes  for  which  such 
issued  under  such  Act,  as 
tended  to  include  the  purchase 
sued  by  the  Administrator.  All 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  shall 
public    debt    transactions    of 
States:  Provided,  however, 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals 
of  the  United  States  Governm«t>^t 
be  exempt  from  any  general 
posed  by  statute  on 
lending     (budget    outlays)     of 
States. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  of  the 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  purchase 
obligations  insvu-ed  through 
offered  by  the  Administrator, 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sh^ll 
Pvurchases  and  resales  by  the 
Treasury  hereunder  shall  not 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
Government  and  shall  be 
general   limitation   imposed   bj 
expenditures  and  net  lending 
lays)  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may, 
basis  or  otherwise,  sell  and 
in  the  fund  or  sell  certificates 
ownership  therein  to  the 
Treasury  or  In  the  private  market 
by  the  Administrator  of  notes 
or  in  blocks  shall  be  treated 
assets  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Accounting  Act,   1921 
fact  that  the  Administrator,  unfler 
ment  with  the  pxirchaser  or 
the  debt  Instruments  evldencliig 
and  holds  or  reinvests  paymen'  s 
trustee  and  custodian  for  the 
purchasers  of  the  individual 
certificate  of  beneficial  ownership 
ber  of  such  notes.  Security 
by  the  Adminsitrator  hi 
notes  in  the  fund  may  constitilte 
ning  to  the  United  States 
the  fact  that  such  notes  may 
held  by  purchasers  thereof. 

"Sec.  305.  Instjhed  Loans; 
AND  Lending  Levels. —  (a)  The 
is  authorized  and  directed  to 
loans  under  this  title  and  at 
rates  hereinafter  provided  to 
of  the  assets  available  In  the 
only  to  limitations  as  to  amounts 
for  loans  and  advances  as  may 
to  time   Imposed   by  the 
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United  States  for  loans  to  be  mide  in  any 
one  year,  which  amounts  shall  rei  laln  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  Thi  ,t  any  such 
loans  and  advances  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  Un  Lted  States 
Government  and  shall  be  exempi  from  any 
general  limitation  imposed  by  sta  ute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budg  ft  outlays) 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Insured  loans  made  unde  ■ 
shall  bear  interest  at  either  2 
per  annum   (hereinafter  called 
rate'),  or  5  per  centum  per  annujn 
after  called  the  'standard  rate). 
Ing  the  special  rate  shall  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
of  the  authorities  contained  herein 
electric  or  telephone  borrower 
either  of  the  following  conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  has  an  average  consumer  oi 
density  of  two  or  fewer  per  mile 

"(2)  has  an  average  gross 
which  is  at  least  $450  below  the 
revenue  per  mile  of  RBA-flnanc^d 
systems,  in  the  case  of  electric 
at  least  (300  below  the  average 
per    mile    of    REA-financed 
terns.  In  the  case  of  telephone 
Provided,  however.  That  the 
may,  in  his  sole  discretion,  make 
the  special  rate  If  he  finds  that  th 

"  (A)  has  experienced  extenuatijig 
stances  or  extreme  hardship; 

"(B)    cannot,  in  accordance 
ally  accepted  management  and 
principles,  produce  net  Income 
before  Interest  of  at  least  equal 
centum  of  its  total  interest 
all  outstanding  and  proposed  loa)is 
interest  rate  greater  than  2  per 
annum  on  the  entire  current  loah 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  or 

"(C)  cannot,  in  accordance 
accepted  management  and  accouu 
clples  and  without  an  excessive 
the  rates  charged  by  such  borrowers 
consumers    or    subscribers, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of 

"(c)   Loans  made  under  this 
be  insured  by  the  Administrator 
chased  by  a  lender.  As  used  in 
insured  loan  is  one  which  is  made 
serviced  by  the  Administrator 
insured    by    the    Administrator 
such  loans  shall  be  sold  and 
Administrator   without   undue 

"Sec.  306.  Guaranteed  Loans; 
DATiON  and  Subordination  of 
Administrator  may  provide 
ance  to  borrowers  for  purposes 
the    Rviral    Electrification    Act    i 
amended,  by  guaranteeing  loans 
amount  thereof,   made   by   the 
phone    Bank,   National   Rural 
operative    Finance    Corporation, 
other  legally  organized  lending 
by  accommodating  or  subordinat^g 
mortgages  In  the  fund  held  by 
Istrator  as  owner  or  as  trustee  oi 
for  purchasers  of  notes  from  the 
any  combination  of  such  gnaran 
modatlon,    or    subordination 
charges  shall  be  assessed  for  any 
antee,     accommodation,     or     sut^rdlnatlon. 
Guaranteed  loans  shall  bear 
rate  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower 
lender.  Guaranteed  loans,  and 
tlon   and   subordination   of   lien: 
gages,   may   be   made   concurren 
loan    Insured    at    the    standard 
amount  of  guaranteed  loans  sh4U 
Ject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
PS  may  be  authorized  from  time 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
That    any    amounts    guaranteed 
shall  not  be  included  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
Imposed  by  statute  ou  expenditu:  es 
lending    (budget    outlays)    of 
States.  As  used  in  this  title  a 
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loan  is  one  which  is  made,  held,  and  serviced 
by  a  legally  organized  lending  agency  and 
wiiich  is  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
hereunder. 

"Sec  307.  Other  Financing. — When  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Administrator  that  the  loan  ap- 
plicant is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  for  part  of 
his  credit  needs  from  a  responsible  cooper- 
ative c»'  other  credit  source  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms  consistent  with  the  loan  ap- 
plicant's ability  to  pay  and  the  achievement 
of  the  Act's  objectives,  he  may  request  the 
loan  applicant  to  apply  for  and  accept  such 
a  loan  concurrently  with  a  loan  insured  at 
the  standard  rate,  subject,  however,  to  full 
use  being  made  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
funds  made  available  hereunder  for  such  in- 
sured loans  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  308.  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  of  the 
United  States. — Any  contract  of  insurance 
or  guarantee  executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  title  shall  be  an  obligation  sup- 
ported by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  incontestable  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

"Sec.  309.  Loan  Terms  and  Conditions. — 
Loans  made  from  or  insured  through  the 
fund  shall  be  for  the  same  purposes  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  pro- 
vided for  loans  Ui  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act 
except  £is  otherwise  provided  in  sections  303 
to  308  inclusive. 

"Sec.  310.  Refinancing  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Loans. — At  the  request  of  the  bor- 
rower, the  Administrator  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  refinance  with  loans  which  may 
be  insured  under  this  Act,  any  loans  made 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  facilities 
under  any  provision  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(f)  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  sections  301  and  406(a)  of  this 
Act,"  and  by  Inserting  ",  Provided,  however. 
That  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  payments  of  such  loans  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  to  the  Administrator  for 
use  in  malting  loans  to  borrowers  under  titles 
I  and  II  shall  not  Include  any  interest'  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon. 

Sec.  4.  Section  405  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (e)  in  its 
entirety  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (e),  as  follows: 

"(e)  Thereafter,  the  cooperative-type  en- 
tities and  organizations  holding  class  B  and 
class  C  stock,  voting  as  a  separate  class,  shall 
elect  three  directors  to  represent  their  class 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  voting 
In  such  class;  and  the  commercial-type  en- 
tities and  organizations  holding  class  B  and 
class  C  stock,  voting  as  a  separate  class,  shall 
elect  three  directors  to  represent  their  class 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  voting 
in  such  class.  Limited  proxy  voting  may  be 
permitted,  as  authorized  by  the  bylaws  of 
the  telephone  bank.  Cumulative  voting  shall 
not  be  permitted." 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
406(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "from  net  collection  proceeds  in  the 
rural  telephone  account  created  under  title 
III  of  this  Act "  immediately  after  the  word 
"appropriated". 

Sec.  6.  Sub<5ectlon  (a)  of  section  407  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  strikhig  out  "eight"  In  the 
sacond  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty",  and  by  striking  out  all  of  the 
third  sentence. 

Sf.c.  7.  Section  407  of  the  Ruial  Electrifica- 
tisa  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)   as  follows: 

"(c)    Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  authorized  in  subsec- 
ion  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 


States  Government  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  general  limitation  imposed  by 
statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  the  words 
"or  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  eligible  for  such  a  loan  or  loan 
commitment."  immediately  following  the 
term  "this  Act,"  where  It  first  appears;  and 
(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "Loans  and  advances  made 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  Included  In 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
general  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  reading: 

"(3)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  'cost  of  money  rate."  The  cost 
of  money  rate  is  defined  as  the  average  cost 
of  moneys  to  the  telephone  bank  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Governor,  but  not  less  than  5 
per  centum  per  annum." 

Sec.  10.  No  funds  provided  under  The  Rtiral 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  shall 
be  used  outside  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  possessions. 

Sec.  11.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  to  provide  adequate 
fimds  for  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  through  insured  and  guaranteed 
loans  at  interest  rates  which  will  allow 
them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5683)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

appointment  op  conferees 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  394)  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Poage. 
Stubblefield,  Sisk,  Denholm,  Teague  of 
California,  VVampler,  and  Goodlinc. 


GENER.'Mj  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislation  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRABfl^ 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thLs 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  ma- 
jority whip  if  there  is  any  other  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  what 
we  may  possibly  anticipate  next  week 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  tlie  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  Mr.  Arends,  I  annoimcc 
that  on  tomorrow  we  shall  call  up  House 
Resolution  340,  authorizing  additional 
investigative  authority  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affau-s. 

With  regard  to  the  program  for  next 
week,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  reference  to  the  possible  vote 
on  the  veto. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  our  information  i:- 
correct  that  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
the  bill  today  or  tomorrow,  the  veto 
message  will  be  up  here  tomorrow.  It  is 
our  intention  that  the  veto  would  be 
acted  upon  as  the  first  item  of  business 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ml-.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  No.  63,  on  Monday,  April  2,  1973,  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  H.R.  3153,  en- 
titled Technical  and  Conforming 
Changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  I  am 
not  recorded  as  having  voted. 

I  was  present,  and  I  inserted  my  votinsi 
card  in  the  proper  slot,  and  I  pushed  the 
"yea '  button,  and  removed  the  card, 
thinking  that  I  had  voted  for  the  bill  and 
had  been  recorded. 

I  am  advised  that  I  probably  did  not 
hold  my  voting  card  in  the  slot  long 
enough  to  get  recorded. 

At  anj'  rate,  even  though  the  bill  passed 
by  a  vote  of  340  yeas  to  1  nay.  I  would 
like  for  the  Record  to  show  that  had  m.v 
vote  been  recorded  it  would  have  been 
"yea"  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


CITIZENS   FOR   CONTROL   OP  FED- 
ERAL SPENDING 

(Mr.  FROEHLICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  time  than 
following  yesterday's  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  sustain  the  President's  first  vet., 
of  the  93d  ConErress,  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  ad  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Sponsored  by  the  newly  formed 
Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal  Spending 
the  ad  calls  on  all  citizens  to  "join  th>.' 
fight  to  control  spending,  (axes,  and  in- 
flation." It  wholeheartedly  endorses  th  • 
Presidents  proposed  spending  limit, 
which  "will,  unless  breached  by  irrespon- 
sible spending,  prevent  tax  increase.*- 
curb  inflation,  and  pay  for  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  to  be  effective.' 

The  ad  is  signed  by  81  national  busi- 
ness, labor,  professional,  and  civil  lead- 
ers— a  testimony  to  the  favorable   re- 
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sponse  this  organization  has  already  re- 
ceived. I  know  it  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  throughout  the  country  and  that 
it  will  mobilize  the  American  people  to 
take  an  activist  role  in  pressuring  the 
Congress  to  adopt  spending  limits  the 
country  can  afford. 

In  fact,  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  more  than 
just  coincidence  that  the  Senate's  sur- 
prising action  yesterday  followed,  by  only 
a  few  hours,  the  announcement  by  this 
organization  of  its  intent  to  make  known 
to  the  Congress  the  views  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  in  opposition  to  in-esponsible 
spending,  rising  taxes,  and  inflation. 

The  spokesman  for  this  group,  and 
one  of  its  cochairmen,  is  a  man  who  is 
respected  and  admired  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress.  He  has  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  leading  Republican  spokesman 
for  economy  in  government  and  sound 
fiscal  practices.  His  reputation  for  in- 
telligence and  integrity  and  just  plain 
hard  work  seizes  as  an  example  to  be 
revered  and  emulated.  He  is  John  W. 
Byrnes. 

John  Bymes  was  my  predecessor.  He 
represented  the  people  of  northeastern 
Wisconsin,  with  courage  and  dedication, 
for  28  years.  His  record  is  one  of  accom- 
plishment. I  do  not  mind  telling  you. 
he  is  a  hard  act  to  follow. 

When  John  Bymes  speaks,  people 
listen.  He  is  speaking  to  us  now.  He  is 
telling  us  that  the  time  to  act  against 
uncontrolled  and  excessive  spending  is 
now. 

I  intend  to  listen.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready listened.  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  listen  and  that  all  of  you  will  listen 
to  him,  too. 

The  advertisement  follows: 
(Advertisement  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Apr.  3,  19731 

Keep  the  Lid  on  Taxes  and  Prices — We  Sup- 
port Presidentiai,  and  Congressional  Ef- 
forts To  Control  FEDER.^L  Spending 
Americans  have  always  had  the  ability  to 
unite  In  order  to  accomplish  great  goals.  As 
we  now  move  to  a  peacetime  economy,  our 
nation   needs   a   strong,   viable   government 
free  of  irresponsible  spending  and  rising  taxes 
and   Inflation.  We   can   achieve  this  goal  If 
Americans  unite — if  we  let  our  representa- 
tives In  Washington  know  that  this  Is  what 
we  want. 

Your  elected  representatives — your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  In  Washington — de- 
pend on  you  for  guidance.  They  know  how 
you  feel  only  If  you  tell  them.  All  too  often, 
many  of  us  take  the  democratic  process  for 
granted — we  assume  that  our  representatives 
already  know  what  we  think,  even  though 
we  haven't  told  them.  And  when  this  hap- 
penp,  the  voices  of  a  few  special  Interests  can 
hrtve  more  effect  than  the  will  of  millions 
of  citizens. 

The  issue  of  taxes  and  Inflation  affects 
each  of  us  personally.  Uncontrolled  federal 
spending  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
could  force  a  tax  Increase  of  as  much  as 
fifteen  percent,  or  cause  a  new  wave  of  crip- 
pling intlavion.  Yet  we  can  have  a  budget 
which  avoids  excessive  spending,  requires  no 
new  tnxes.  and  still  provides  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  necessary  programs.  The  President 
has  proposed  one  such  budget.  Supported  by 
rc-ponslble  members  oi  Congress,  It  would 
limit  federal  spending  to  $250  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  $268.7  billion  in  fiscal  1974  and 
$288  billion  In  fiscal  1973.  These  limits,  un- 
less breached  by  Irresponsible  spending,  will 
prevent  tax  Increases,  curb  Inflation  and  pay 
for  federal  programs  which  have  proved  to 
be  ea'eot  ive. 
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A  responsible  spending  progra  n 
involve  any  turning  back  ol  the 
President's  budget,  for  one  exam]  V 
the  greatest  sum  ever  committed 
resources.   Compared  to  four 
would  spend  71  percent  more  to 
Americans,  67  percent  more  to 
66  percent  more  for  the  poor,  an< 
twice  as  much  to  feed  the  bun^y 
dernourished.  Fotu*  years  ago 
federal  budget  was  spent  on 
only  37^0  for  Human  Resources 
priorities  have  been  reversed: 
Human  Resovuces  and  only  30 
Defense. 

The  goal  of  no  new  taxes  can  ' 
without  Inflation — only  If  Cong^ 
Executive  cooperate  by  trimming 
spending  and  by  terminating 
either  aren't  working  at  all  or 
fled  their  expense.  Tax  money 
used  for  responsible  programs 

We  cant   afford  to  take   the 
process  for  granted  in  this 
Take  a  few  minutes  to  let  your 
and  your  Senator  know  how 
spending  and  taxes;  ask  your 
by  communicating  their  views 
like  more  information,  write  to 
Control  of  Feder^  Spending, 
yourself  to  join  the  fight — to 
Ing,  taxes  and  Inflation. 

CITIZENS  FOR   CONTROL  OF   FEDER4L 

Chairman :  David  Packard, 
lett-Packard. 

Co-Chairmen:    John    W.    By 
Member  of  Congress;  James 
Member  of  Congress. 

VIce-Chairmen :    Max    Plsher 
Plsher-New  Center  Company;  M 
Haugan,    President,    General 
Women's  Clubs;  Donald  M 
man,    PepsiCo    Inc.;    Paul    W. 
Former  Chairman,  President's 
nomlc  Advisers;  W.  Allen  Wall! 
Rochester,  New  York. 

T.  M.  Alexander,  Sr.,  President 
&  Associates. 

Dr.  Martin  Anderson,  Senior 
Institution,  Stanford  Unlversltj 

R.   Anderson,   President, 
ufitlonal  Corp. 

E.  M.  Black,  Chairman  of  the 
Brands  Company. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  White  &  Cas  ! 

Fred  J.  Borch,  Retired 
Electric  Company. 

Gene  E.  Bradley,  President 
nient  &  Development  Institute. 

Leonard    Briscoe,    City 
Worth.  Texas. 

Robert  J.  Brown,  Chairman 
B  &  C  Associates,  Inc. 

Yale  Brozen,  Proiessor,  Unlv 

CBSO. 

Louis  W.  Cabot,  Chairman, 
tion. 

Norman    Ca.shners,    Chairmi 
Pxibllshlng   Company. 

Dr.  W.  Glenn  Campbell, 
Institution,  Stanford  Unlverslt;  , 

Patrick  Carr,  Commander 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

George   Champion,    Chalrma|i 
dent.  Economic  Development 
York  City. 

Albert  L.  Cole,  Vice  Pres 
Reiider's  Digest. 

John  Collins,  Former  Mayor 

John  T.  Connor,  Chairman 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 

C.  W.  Cook,  Chairman,  Gene|al 
poratlou. 

Edward  W.  Cook,  President 
tries.  Inc. 

Stewart     S.    Cort,    Chairn: 
Steel  Corporation. 

Ellwod  F.  Curtis,  President 
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Chairman,    Opportunities    Industflallzatlon 
Centers  of  America. 

Russell  De  Young,  Chairman  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire    Rubber  Co. 

C.   Douglas   Dillon,   Former 
the  Treasury. 

Roy  V.  Edwards,  Chairman,  WU^on 
Inc. 

Walter    A.    Fallon,     President, 
Kodak  Company. 

Edmund  B.  Fitzgerald,  Chalrma^ 
Hammer,  Inc. 

Frank  E.  Pltzslmmons,  General 
Intl.  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Johnny   Ford,   Mayor,   City   of 
Alabama. 

Henry   Rowler,   Former  Secreta^ 
Treasury. 

W.    H.    Franklin,    Chairman, 
Tractor  Co. 

Henry  Gadsden,  Chairman,  Mejck 
Inc. 

A.  H.  Galloway,  Chairman,  R.  J 
Industries,  Inc. 

C.  C.  Garvin,  Jr.,  President,  Exxo^ 
tlon. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Chairman 
struments  Incorporated. 

Floyd  D.  Hall,  Chairman  & 
tlve  Officer,  Eastern  Airlines. 

John    D.    Harper,    Chairman, 
Company  of  America. 

H.  S.  Houthakker,  Harvard  University, 
Frederick    G.    Jalcks,    Chairman, 
Steel  Company. 

Elaine  Jenkins,   President,   On  > 
Inc. 

Howard   Johnson,   Chairman 
poratlon,  Massachusetts  Instltut 
nology. 

Erik    Jonsson,    former    Mayor 
Texas. 

Thomas  V.  Jones,  Chairman  of 
&  President,  Northrop  Corporatlop 
Edgar  P.  Kaiser. 
Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  President 
University. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  President, 
poratlon. 
Hobart  Lewis,  President,  Reade^' 
Henry   Lucas,   Jr.,   D.D.S.,   San 
California. 

Winston   W.   Marsh,    President 
Society  of  Association  Executives 
Vice    President,    Natl.   Tire 
treaders  Association. 

S.  M.  McAshan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Clayton  &  Co. 

Sanford  N.  McDonnell,  President 
Executive   Officer,   McDonnell   D<  uglas 
poratlon. 

Gordon    M.    Metcalf,    former 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 

Paul  L.  Miller,  President,  The 
ton  Corporation. 

Howard    Morgeiis,    Chairman 
Gamble. 

Raymond   J.   Saulnler, 
nomlcs,  Barnard  College. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Sr 
Bend  Newspapers. 

C.  A.  Scott,  Publisher,  Atlanta 
Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  President, 
University. 

Theodore  A.  Scrrlll,  Executive 
dent.  National  Newspaper  Associktlon 

Louise  Shadduck,  President,  Nitlonal 
eration  of  Press  Women. 

C.  D.  Siverd,  Chairman 
mid  Co. 

John  F.  Small,  President,  Jol^n 
Inc. 

Reverend    Roland    Sniltli, 
Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Charles  H.  Soxnmer,  Jr.,  Chal 
santo  Company. 

Paul  Thayer,  Chairman,  The 
tion. 

Charles  C.  TlUlnghast,  Jr.,  Chalhnan 
World  Airlines,  Inc. 
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Joseph  P.  TonelU,  President,  United  Paper- 
workers  International  Union. 

Murray  L.  Weldenbatmi,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Louie  Welch,  Mayor,  City  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Samuel  D.  Winer,  President,  Javcees. 

R.  G.  Wlngerter,  President,  Ubbey-Owens- 
Ford  Company. 

Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Legislative  Consultant. 

H.  Lee  Choate,  Executive  Director,  1629  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

(Affiliations  listed  for  Identification  only.) 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN— EMPLOY- 
MENT OR  UNEMPLOYMENT? 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Washington  Post  article  by 
Lou  Cannon  in  the  March  25  issue  quotes 
President  Nixon  as  saying  in  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla.,  on  March  24: 

With  our  men  home  from  Vietnam  and 
with  the  reductions  we  have  been  able  to 
make  elsewhere  in  our  armed  forces,  thou- 
sands of  young  veterans  are  returning  to 
civilian  life.  They  ask  no  special  privileges 
or  favors  but  they  expect — and  they  deserve — 
full  respect  and  full  economic  opportunity. 

Let  us  give  them  the  warm  welcome  they 
deserve.  Let  us  welcome  them  back  not  only 
with  open  arms  but  with  open  opportunities, 
with  sincere  respect  and  with  the  chance  to 
play  Important  roles  in  every  phase  of  com- 
munity life. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  Public  Law  92-54.  set  up  the  public 
employment  program  to  create  jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services  during 
times  of  high  unemployment.  Special 
consideration  was  given  to  Korean  and 
Vietnam  veterans  in  filling  these  jobs. 

According  to  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment figures,  61,272  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans participated  in  the  public  employ- 
ment program  during  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1971  through  November  30, 1972.  This 
represents  27  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollees.  The  total  number  of  veterans 
enrolled  in  the  program  during  this  pe- 
riod is  93,102,  which  is  41  percent  of  all 
enrollees. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  released 
the  following  unemployment  figures  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  for  February  1973, 
which  are  the  latest  to  date: 

Age  group  20  to  29:  309,000  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veterans. 

Age  group  30  to  34:  32,040  unemployed 
Vietnam  veterans. 

This  means  that  as  of  February  of  this 
year,  there  were  close  to  350.000  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veterans  in  our  Nation. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  cessation  of 
our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  return  of  more  of  our  service- 
men and  our  prisoners  of  war,  this  num- 
ber is  bound  to  increase. 

Obviously,  this  program  has  worked 
well  for  our  returning  veterans,  as  well  as 
many  other  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed in  our  country.  The  act  Is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1973,  and  today,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which 
I  am  chaii-man,  reported  H.R.  4204,  as 
amended,  to  extend  this  program  for 
an  additional  2  years. 

In  7  days  of  hearings  held  by  my  sub- 


committee during  Febi-uary  and  March. 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  received 
the  praises  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  many  others.  All  expressed 
their  support  of  my  proposed  2-year  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  President  when  he  says  these 
Vietnam-era  veterans  deserve  "full  re- 
spect and  full  economic  opportunity. ' 
How  better  can  this  be  achieved  than  by 
assuring  them  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
stantial employment?  How  better  can 
the  latter  be  achieved  than  by  extend- 
ing the  Emergency  Employment  Act? 


subject  for  Goveniment  snoopin?.  If  that 
kind  of  fishing  expedition  is  allowed,  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  will  suffer 
an  intolerable  invasion  of  privac^•. 


BANK  CHECKS  AND  PRIVACY 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  indi- 
viduals  right  to  privacy  is  imdergoing 
another  challenge  under  a  Federal  law 
requiring  banks  to  microfilm  and  store 
all  checks.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  issued  final  regulations  under 
the  Foreign  Bank  Secrecy  Act  which  ex- 
empts from  the  record  storing  provisions 
of  that  law  all  checks  issued  in  amounts 
less  than  $100.  That  exemption  itself  is 
a  concession  to  the  danger  of  invasion 
of  privacy  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  should  be  considered  by  this  body  as 
a  warning  signal  that  this  collection 
of  information  poses  a  very  real  potential 
for  abuse. 

The  Foreign  Bank  Secrecy  Act  was 
passed  by  this  body  without  a  negative 
vote.  The  legislation  was  supported  as  a 
tool  in  the  fight  against  crime  and  for 
the  most  part  it  was  sound  legislation. 
Tlris  one  loophole  in  the  law  does  present 
a  serious  threat  to  personal  privacy,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  now 
close  that  loophole  by  making  it  clear 
that  no  wholesale  license  for  snooping 
was  intended. 

The  microfilmed  records  of  personal 
and  corporate  checks  will  multiply  and 
increase  each  month  and  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  danger 
of  abuse  of  privacy  will  also  multiply  and 
increase  each  month.  Under  present  law 
a  Federal  agency,  such  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  issue  an  administrative  sub- 
pena  and  thereby  obtain  copies  of  bank 
checks.  A  banking  institution  may  de- 
cide to  simply  cooperate  by  providing 
copies  to  the  agency  involved  w  ithout  the 
issuance  of  a  subpena. 

I  find  this  procedure  and  the  resulting 
invasion  of  privacy  most  distmbing  and 
I  plan  to  draft  and  introduce  legislation 
to  protect  the  individual  from  fishing 
expedition  and  unwarranted  invasions  of 
privacy.  The  legislation  which  I  will 
sponsor  would  prohibit  banks  from  mak- 
ing copies  of  checks  available  to  anyone 
or  any  agency  miless  a  court-ordered 
subpena  has  been  obtained  based  on  a 
preliminary  showing  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  and  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  checks  in  question  are  per- 
tinent to  the  investigation  of  that  crime. 

The  personal  financial  dealings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  not  the  proper 


FOOD  COSTS  FOR  CONSUMERS 
MATCH  FARM  COSTS  FOR  PRO- 
DUCERS 

(Mr  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  agri- 
cultural prices  a  bonanza  for  farmere 
and  ranchers?  The  true  answer  is  "no," 
yet  currently  some  commodities  are  sell- 
ing at  record  prices. 

But  costs  have  risen,  too,  and  in  al- 
most every  item  there  is  a  record  high 
for  the  overhead  that  goes  into  the  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  livestock  for 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Let  us  trace  first  the  increase  in  grain 
prices.  Tiiis  started  with  mother  nature 
when  a  very  serious  drought  in  Russia 
brought  her  to  the  United  States  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  last  year  over  400 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  sizable  por- 
tions of  feed  grains.  Droughts  in  China 
and  India  and  poor  grain  harvests  in 
Australia  and  Argentina  also  were  fac- 
tors in  creating  a  broader  demand  for 
U.S.  grains.  In  wheat  and  feed  grains 
alone  we  sold  $2  billion  abroad— $965 
million  in  wheat  and  $1.1  billion  in  feed 
grains.  Grain  prices  responded  in  up- 
ward price  trends. 

For  grain  farmers  increased  prices 
were  a  must  because  prior  to  1972  wheat 
and  feed  grain  prices  hovered  near  or  be- 
low the  actual  price  of  production.  In- 
flation has  been  especially  cruel  for  agri- 
cultural producers  because  of  their  nar- 
row cost-price  margins  prior  to  1972.  The 
number  of  farms  and  ranches  in  the 
United  States  has  been  declining  because 
too  many  operators  could  not  make  a 
living  in  agriculture  and  had  to  seek 
gainful  employment  in  other  occupations. 
For  those  who  stayed  on  the  land  the 
only  out  was  increased  debt.  The  total 
agricultural  debt  in  1950  of  $12.4  biUion 
climbed  steadily,  doubling  to  $24  8  bil- 
lion in  I960  and  more  than  doubling 
again  to  $66.9  billion  in  1972.  With  that 
kind  of  debt,  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  going  to  have  to  have  good  prices  for 
their  raw  agiicultural  commodities  in 
order  to  keep  their  operations  in  the 
black.  Grain  prices  have  reached  that 
point  now  but  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  costs  continue  to  rise,  too. 

Let  us  tuin  to  livestock.  Meat  prices 
have  been  particularly  singled  out  by 
consumers  as  a  real  high  price  culprit 
forcing  up  the  American  food  basket  cost. 
Talk  about  roll  back  of  prices  as  being 
desirable  for  consumers  is  very  mislead- 
ing because  it  would  work  to  their  detri- 
nient  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  fact  is  that  world  supplies  of  red 
meats  are  not  keeping  up  with  demands. 
The  average  per  capita  consiunption  in 
the  United  States  of  red  meat  is  close 
to  190  pounds  per  year. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  average 
j)er  capita  consumption  of  red  meats  in- 
cluding horsemeat  in  other  countries* 
England,  143  pounds;  Fiance.  140 
pounds;    Italy,    75    pounds;    Japan,    27 
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pounds.  These  countries  are  increasingly 
a!nucnt  and  the  people  are  increasing 
their  consumption  of  red  meats.  Our 
3  ci^hbors  to  the  south  such  as  Mexico 
'/ith  an  average  consumption  of  39 
i.ounds;  Costa  Kica,  34;  and  Honduras, 
1:1  are  in  stark  contrast  with  ourselves 
rnd  Canada  with  164  pounds.  It  should 
l>e  obvious  to  all  ol  us  that  rod  meat 
consiunption  will  increase  in  all  coun- 
tries as  they  become  more  aifluer.t.  I 
point  these  facts  out  to  demonstrate  that 
red  meats  arc  in  demand  around  the 
world. 

Dollr.r  devaluation  is  another  faw;tor 
in  meat  prices.  It  has  meant  automatic 
increases  in  the  prices  of  foreign  meat 
i.nporls  into  this  country.  The  President 
lias  lifted  the  quotas  on  fresh  beef  and 
mutton  for  the  past  several  years  which 
means  any  country  can  sell  us  all  the 
moat  they  want. 

F'onowing  the  U.S.  dollar  devaluation 
recently,  Australia  withdrew  all  offers  ol' 
tx>neless  meat  and  stayed  out  of  the 
market  about  10  days.  Then  they  came 
back  with  offers  10  cents  and  11  cents  a 
pcimd  higher  thin  before. 

We  get  1.8  billion  pounds  of  our  red 
meat — or  8  to  10  percent — in  imports. 
Any  drop  in  the  imports  would  make  us 
run  very  short. 

When  Australian  meat  does  not  come 
in — or  any  other  foreign  meat — the 
buyei-s  bid  for  U.S.  meat.  It  goes  up 
until  prices  get  high  enough  to  bring 
in  the  imports.  To  satisfy  consumer  de- 
mand V.  e  now  have  to  have  the  imported 
stuff.  Therefore  our  prices  go  up  to  the 
level  that  will  bring  it  in.  It  is  obvious 
that  dollar  devaluation  has  been  a  factor 
pushing  U.S.  meats  higher. 

There  has  not  been  a  siBnificant 
amount  of  meat  producfs  exported  from 
this  country  but  it  is  certain  that  with 
the  growing  world  demand  for  red  meats 
foreign  interests  will  be  more  active  in 
purchasing  American  meat  products. 
FV)r  example,  Japanese  buyers  for  sev- 
eral weeks  have  been  negotiating  for 
large  purchases  of  pork  here  in  the 
United  States  Canadian  interests  often 
purchase  slaughter  cattle  from  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. Dollar  devaluation,  of  course,  nov/ 
makes  our  pork  more  attractive  to  Japan 
and  U.S.  cattle  cheaijer  for  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors. 

In  contrast,  the  cattle  we  import  froni 
Mexico  that  end  up  in  American  feed  lots 
to  be  fattened  and  slaughtered  here  are 
costing  U.S.  buyei-s  considerably  more 
this  year  than  last  year.  The  co.st  is  $C 
to  $12  higher  per  hundredweight  for 
these  Mexican  cattle  this  year  than  last 
year  or  an  increase  of  about  15  to  20 
percent.  We  imiwrted  three-fourths  of  a 
million  cattle  from  Mexico  in  1971  and 
almost  a  million  in  1972  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  involved  makes  even  these 
cattle  eventually  cost  more  for  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Cattle  prices  historically  move  up  and 
down  in  cycles.  One  of  the  high  points 
was  1951,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  the  price  of  a  slaughter  steer  had 
advanced  since  then  as  much  as  first- 
class  postage  instead  of  bringing  $42  to 
$44  per  hundredweight  as  it  brings  today, 
that  steer  would  be  selling  for  $72  per 
hundredweight.  If  it  advanced  as  much 
as  pay  for  workers,  the  steer  would  bring 
v6C.69  per  hundied\\eit;ht. 
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If  the  steer  was  up  as  mbch 
cost  of  having  a  baby  it  woqld 
and  it  would  be  $170  per 
if  it  went  up  as  much  as 
have  risen. 

How  much  does  beef  run  in 
tries?  U.S.  beef  prices  are 
in  tho  middle.  Our  beef  is 
sive  than  it  is  in  Australia, 
or  Uru.5uay. 

However,  in  Holland  meat 
grades  of  cattle  brings  $46 
hundredweight  and  in  Italy 
lower  grades  of  cattle  beef 
hurdredweight,  almost  twice 
comparabia  grade  and  qual|ty 
this  countr:.'. 

Overall  supilies  of  U.S 
meet  the  curient  domestic  de 
out  imports.  But  v.ith  relax 
quotas  it  is  apparent  that  for 
increased  supplies  of  imported 
not  likely  to  increase  U.S.  s\ 
stp.ntially.  All  foreign  meat 
are  Ucensed  to  sell  meat  in 
are  cudposed  to  meet  U.S.  t 
health   and   sanitation  inspfc 
General  Accounting  OflBce 
year  covering  some  80  foreig; 
spected  showed  that  almost 
them  were  delicensed 
lack  of  salutation.  It  i: 
pressure  -o  bring  in  more  imf  or 
may  well  result  in  licensing 
and  unsanitary  plants. 

Additional  supplies  of 
consumers  are  available  in  tftne 
gradual  expansion  of  domesiic 
herds.  At  cm'rent  level  of 
ducers  v.ould  be  encouragec. 
their  livestock  numbers. 

The  freeze  announced 
by  President  Nixon  on  the  ptice 
may  stabilize  the  retail  cos : 
sumers  but  it  does  nothing 
the  co-st^s  of  producers.  As  c<Jsts 
processors,    retailers    and 
climb,  with  the  ceiling  on 
costs  will  have  to  be  taken 
the  price  paid  producers  for 
The  producer  simply  will  be 
torn  of  the  totem  pole  and 
him  in  the  meat  processing 
the  packer  to  the  chain 
their  additional  costs  back  to 
he  gets  less  for  his  livestock 

But  the  farmers  and 
are  going  to  increase,  too. 
their  costs  increase  in  labor 
tion,  taxes,  machinery,  but 
cost  of  living  for  their  own 
like    other    consumers    in 
States.  In  addition,  the  hightr 
grains  affects  them  too  anc 
cost  of  feeding  the  livestock 
conditions   a  more  costly 
mention  the  increase  in  cor 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  basic 
cattle  and  hogs.  But  other 
have  increased  in  value,  too, 
cattle  or  hog  feeder  this 
crease  in  his  cost  of  production 

As  I  described  earlier,  it  w 
for  grain  farmers  to  get  an 
grain  prices  or  they  would 
have  gone  out  of  business 
income.  Yet  the  very  increases 
prices  has  added  substantially 
creased  costs  in  fattening 
High  protein  supplements 
in  rations  for  cattle  and  fee 
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the  sources  Is  soybean  meal, 
tills  year,  because  of  a  limited 
higher  exports  are  selling 
$5.63  per  bushel — up  from 
$3.47.  Soybean  meal  was  scliin 
per  ton  last  year  and  is  now 
this  year.  This  is  another 
rapidly  increasing  costs  for  the 
feeding. 

The  sensible,  sctmd  way  of 
meat  pricas  will  have  to  be  i 
increase  in  livestock  numbers 
r rices  for  livestock,  if  unharr 
too  much  Government  i 
encourage    producers    to 
i.anibers.  Producers  in  tuin 
assuied  of  stabilizing  their 
President  did  not  address 
problem  in  his  Thursday  nig' 
announcing  m?at  price  contr 
HI  is  not  stabilizing  costs  for 
cultural  producers.  The  Presi 
tions  of  freezing  meat  prices 
be  successful  unless  he  in 
plan  to  stabilize  production 

SUMM'.RY 

To  summarize,  dollar  deval-Jation  has 
made  imported  meat  higher  and  im- 
ported cattle  higher.  Both  resulted  in 
higher  consumer  meat  prices. 

World  supplies  of  red  mealjs 
keeping  up  with  demand.  As 
come  more  affluent,  countries 
meat  protein  diets  v.ill 
capita  consimiption.  Starting 
pge  consumption  ranging  dowT 
19  pounds  thoj^e  countries  w 
Eieater  portion  of  world  supplies 

IJJB.   supplies   of   red   meat 
sufficient    to   meet    consumer 
without  the  current  level  of 
meats.  Increases  in  meat  impo 
stantial  quantities  are  unlikelj 
President  has  suspended  quot  is 
past   3   years   which   has   no 
in  great  increases  of  available 
Furthermore,  based  on  Genera! 
ing  Office  investigations  it  is 
that  all  the  foreign  meat  planfs 
to  sell  meat  in  this  country 
rigid  standr.rds  for  sanitation 
someness. 

Cof.ts  for  producers  have 
cuirent  level  prices  while  at 
now  also  must  be  considered 
record  high  costs.  Encour 
crease  supplies  is  stymied  by 
denf.3  action  freezing  the 
level  and  forcing  processors 
and  retailers  to  pass  any 
costs  that  they  encounter 
the    producer,    which    will 
lower  the  prices  they  receive 
ering  the  price  to  the  consimie; 
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AMNESTY  AND  THE 
PSYCHE 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
M-ATsuNAGA) .  Under  a  previous 
the   House,    the    gentleman 
York  <Mr.  Robison)    is  reco|:nized 
30  minutes. 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New 
Speaker,  it  is  said  that  in  18fc4 
one  of  the  coimtless  informal 
that  occurred  between  Union 
federate  soldiers  during  the 
the  Yankees  and  Rebels  presc^it 
a  political  discussion.  One  of 
erners  asked  a  Federal  whoii 
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going  to  vote  for  in  the  1864  Presidential 
election,  and  the  man  said  he  thought 
he  would  vote  for  Lincoln.  "He,"  said  the 
Confederate,  "is  a  damned  abolitionist." 
Whereupon  the  two  promptly  began  a 
fistflght  which  officers  of  both  sides  had 
to  break  up.  As  Civil  War  historian  Bruce 
Catton  has  noted,  men  who  could  in- 
dulge in  fistfights  over  political  issues— 
with  their  partisan  watching— while  at 
war  with  one  another,  could  scarcely  be 
considered  sworn  enemies  for  untold 
generations  to  come. 

This  attitude  of  underlying  national 
unity  was  reflected  in  the  Union's  rein- 
tegration of  the  defeated  Confederacy 
into  American  national  life.  By  the  sav- 
age standards  of  human  histoi-y,  where 
the  usual  punishment  for  unsuccessful 
revolt  has  been,  and  often  still  is,  mass 
execution,  confinement,  confiscation  of 
property,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  the 
American  Civil  War  ended  with  almost 
unbelievable  reconciliation.  The  tragic 
natme  of  Lincoln's  death  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  but,  by  1868. 
all  restrictions,  save  the  right  to  hold 
public  office,  had  been  removed  from  all 
Confederate  military  personnel  and  civil 
officials,  and  even  this  one  restriction  ap- 
plied to  comparatively  few  individuals. 
Americans  have  always  been  pioud  of 
this:  few  people  regret  General  Grant's 
pardon  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia at  Appomattox,  with  his  specific 
provision  that  former  Confederate  sol- 
diers be  given  enough  draft  animals 
with  which  to  "work  their  little  farms." 

The  presence  of  a  common  social 
bond — sensed  by  Lincoln  more  than  any- 
body else — indicated  the  desirability  of 
attempts  at  reconciliation,  for  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  such  attempts  need  not  be 
futile;  and,  the  reconciliation  which  took 
place  after  the  Civil  War  was  aided  by 
the  constitutional  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  rebellion  itself  was  un- 
constitutional or,  at  the  very  least,  extra- 
constitutional.  But  once  begun,  the  Con- 
federacy organized  itself,  and  conducted 
itself,  as  a  democracy,  with  popularly 
elected  legislators  and  chief  executives. 
The  form  of  government  and  the  partici- 
pation of  citizens  in  its  administration 
were  not  in  dispute.  The  Confederacy  did 
not  raise  a  rallying  cry  of  social  revolu- 
tion; it  cut  across  social  and  class  lines. 

Once  the  right  to  revolt  was  denied, 
and  the  right  to  enslave  crushed  by  force 
of  arms,  no  cultural  gaps  remained  be- 
tween victors  and  vanquished.  The  North 
and  the  South  worshiped  the  same  God. 
governed  themselves  in  like  fashion,  and 
spoke  the  same  language.  Because  this 
was  also  true  of  the  newly  freed  blacks, 
there  were  no  mass  pogroms  and  kill- 
ings such  as  those  which  were  frequently 
inflicted  on  subjugated  muiorities.  In 
short,  though  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected by  individuals  out  of  good  will,  it 
was  made  possible  only  by  a  framework 
of  social  concepts  shared  by  both  North 
and  South.  Had  there  been  no  such 
iiji-Tiework  shared,  no  amount  of  good 
w  ill  or  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  victors 
'ould  have  placated  the  defeated 
Confederacy. 

This  past  weekend's  events  marked,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war— at  least  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Will  there  be  a  similar 


period  of  reconciliation  of  opposing  fac- 
tions— an  effort,  to  borrow  from  Lincoln, 
to  "bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds?" 

Eventually,  central  to  the  answer  to 
that  question— and  whether  we  like  It  or 
not — will  be  the  imresolved  issues  In- 
volved in  the  debate  about  something 
called  "amnesty." 

The  prior  question  to  any  amnesty  is 
probably  the  same:  "Do  divided  groups 
share  enough  of  a  common  bond— hawks 
and  doves,  in  today's  context,  or  draft- 
dodgers  and  soldiers,  old  and  young,  and 
majority  and  minority  viewpoints — to 
allow  amnesty  for  those  who  resisted  a 
war;  and  can  such  amnesty  proceed 
without  destroying  the  legitimacy  and 
intangible  authority  of  our  Government 
and  institutions?"  If  this  question  is,  in 
fact,  an  essential  criterion,  and  if  it  can 
be  answered  affirmatively,  few  Americans 
will  hold  that  the  Nation  should  be 
deliberately  divided  any  further;  and, 
with  history  as  a  guide,  citizens  and  their 
leaders  v.ill  be  impelled  to  look  for  that 
common  ground  of  reconciliation.  We 
must  then  ask:  "Can  that  common 
ground  exist,  today?" 

First,  in  terms  of  numbers,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  those  individuals  who 
could  be  considered  for  amnesty,  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  existing  requirements  for 
conscientious  objection  is  not  that  great. 
There  are  here  no  powerful,  anned 
groups  of  roughly  equal  size  in  conten- 
tion. This  sort  of  amnesty  would,  there- 
fore, be  primarily  a  symbolic  gesture — 
even  if  it  involved  some  form  of  alterna- 
tive service— rather  than  appearing  to 
be  a  capitulation  by  a  v.eak  government 
to  a  powerful  mass  movement.  Second, 
those  individuals  who  might  be  consid- 
ered for  such  an  amnesty  have  not  been 
involved  in  the  wholesale  revolt  again.st 
the  United  States.  They  have  taken  pas- 
sive, not  active,  issue  with  a  particular 
action  of  their  country.  For  the  most  part 
they  fled  or  evaded  for  per.sonal.  and  thus 
separate,  reasons,  and  they  can  and 
should  be  approached  as  individuals. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  evidence 
that  reconciliation  within  a  common 
framework  is  possible,  however,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  piesent  mood  of  the 
United  States.  While  far  fewer  lives  have 
been  lost  in  Vietnam  than  in  the  Civil 
War.  there  is  the  same  sense,  noted  to 
the  point  of  redmidancy  in  public  com- 
mentary, of  "all  passions  spent".  Public 
discontent  and  divisiveness  reached  a 
peak  betv.cen  1968  and  1970:  since  then, 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  theater-of-war  in  Indo- 
china, coupled  with  a  eliift  of  .sentiment 
in  all  segments  of  the  population  toward 
supporting  the  President  in  cornpleting 
that  withdrawal,  has  to  a  great  degree  re- 
established a  national  consensus  that  did 
not  exist  between  1967  and  1970.  The 
turmoil  of  the  late  1960's  enervated  all 
Americans,  and  produced  a  willin-zne.ss  to 
be  done  with  conflict  and  to  be  rid  of  in- 
ternal moralising,  self-righteousness,  and 
dissension.  Tlie  number  of  those  peonle 
v.iio  might  be  granted  amnesty  as  pre- 
viously unrecognized  conscientious  objec- 
tors is  so  comparatively  small,  and  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  forget 
about  Vietnam  so  great,  that  the  major 
reaction  of  the  public  to  .such  an  amnesty 
is  iikeiy  to  be  tranquil  and  even  indiffer- 
ent, once  the  initial  hue  and  cry  on  both 


sides  has  subided.  Amnesty  could,  thus, 
be  another  step  in  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation— not  a  daring  stroke  taken  by  a 
trembling  government  in  the  face  of  a 
truculent  minority  that  threatens  our 
institutions,  but  a  display  of  magnanim- 
ity and  governmental  self-confidence. 
Only  a  strong  and  self-assured  govern- 
ment can  afford  to, forgive,  weak  regimes 
cannot  afford  to  bend  an  inch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  and 
many  more  of  our  ancestors  came  from 
parts  of  the  world  where  blood  feuds  had 
raged  for  centuries.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  or 
perhaps  because  of  this,  we  have  always 
tended  to  look  toward  the  future  rather 
than  nurture  grudges  of  the  past.  We 
have  usually  viewed  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  temporary  matters  to  be  set  aside 
when  superseded  by  new  problems,  or 
when  lendered  irrelevant  by  the  course 
of  events.  We  are  only  now  maturing  as 
a  nation  and  only  recently  has  our  his- 
tory begun  to  acquire  some  of  the  rich- 
ness of  age.  I  suggest  it  would  be  regret- 
table if  we  were  to  begin  to  display  a 
preoccupation  with  the  past,  and  put 
aside  a  willingness  to  start  anew  which 
marks  the  process  of  national  and  cul- 
tural maturity. 

Mr.  Sue^iker.  with  you  and  others  I 
noted  our  President's  reference,  again 
last  Thuisciay  night,  to  his  opposition  to 
"amnesty."  as  such.  I  respect  his  view- 
point and.  aiven  the  concmTent  revela- 
tions by  former  American  POW's  about 
their  treatment  and  torture  at  the  hands 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  for  now,  that  the  American 
public  w  ill — witli  equal  force — adopt  the 
Preside;:t"s  an.uounced  position  as  its 
own. 

In  the  context  of  current  events,  then, 
one  would  seem  to  be  swimming  up- 
stream agaiiiat  strong  political  currents 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  by  even 
venturing  into  this  emotional  arena.  And, 
yet.  I  remain  uncertain  as  to  the  Pi'esi- 
dent's  true  position.  If  he  means  he  is 
flatly  opposed  to  "blanket  amnesty,"  then 
oar  viewpoints  are  joined — for  so  am  I. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  means  to  be 
forever  opposed  to  considering  each  in- 
dividual cj.se  for  amnesty  on  its  own 
merits — and  some  sort  of  conditional 
basis  yet  to  be  worked  out— then  there 
are  differences  between  us.  In  time,  one 
can  expect  tliis  pomt  to  be  clarified  one 
way  or  another. 

However,  despite  the  ob\ious  hazards 
involved  at  this  moment  in  even  discuss- 
ing this  issue,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  an  is- 
sue that  will  not  go  away.  Hence,  this  is 
the  fa-'A  in  a  plijnned  seiies  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  an  o'ojective  and  useful  at- 
tempt to  put  that  issue  in  a  rational 
perspective. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congrat- 
ulate my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Robi- 
son 1  for  his  splendid  statement  on  the 
very  difficult  subject  of  amnesty. 

Mr.  Robison  does  this  Congress  and 
this  country  a  great  service  by  bringing 
this  question  into  the  forefront.  It  is  ad- 
mitedly  a  controversial  and  sensitive  sub- 
ject. Peelings  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion run  ver>'  high. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  now  time  to  begin  a 
rr,tional  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
Ci'iestion  of  amnesty.  Historical  piece- 
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dent  and  national  responsibility  would 
dictate  no  less. 

With  the  execution  of  the  cease  fire 
njid  the  return  of  our  prisoners.  It  Is  now 
appropriate  to  bring  amnesty  discus- 
ions,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
ducted either  behind  closed  doors  or  by 
vei-y  selective  gi'oups  within  our  society, 
out  into  the  open  for  all  to  review. 

The  Congi'ess  may  not  want  to  take- 
action  on  this  issue  very  soon.  It  may  not 
want  to  act  at  all.  It  is,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  extremely  important  that  we 
face  this  issue,  examine  it  thoroughly 
and  then  make  our  decision.  If  that  de- 
cision is  to  do  nothing,  a  position  which 
I  do  not  hold  mjself,  at  least  we  should 
make  it  aflirmatively  rather  than  pre- 
tend there  is  no  decision  to  make. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  his  statement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ml-.  ROBISON  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsukaca).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  VOTE  ON   THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL VETO  OP  S.  7 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nev;  York  <Mj-.  Biagci)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  great  disappointment 
at  the  Senate's  failure  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  S.  7 — the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments. 

No  measure  ever  passed  by  Congress 
puts  greater  emphasis  on  critically 
needed  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams than  does  S.  7.  This  bill  concen- 
trates on  sei-vices  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled. Congress  has  traditionally  chosen 
the  categorical  approach  to  initiate  and 
place  special  emphasis  on  problems  of 
certain  taiget  groups.  Why  should  any- 
one oppose  efforts  to  facilitate  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  elderly  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  victims  of  spinal  injuries  or  renal 
disease? 

Let  us  not  forget  what  S.  7  really  is — 
legislation  directed  toward  helping  se- 
verely disabled  youths  and  adults  become 
employable.  This  is  no  hand-out  pro- 
irram,  but  rather  one  which  is  designed 
to  allow  disabled  individuals  to  re-enter 
the  mainstream  of  society. 

Furthennore,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  has  been  a  model  of  ef- 
fective State-Federal  relationships,  and 
one  of  the  most  co<;t-effective  progi-ams 
In  the  human  service  area.  Mr.  Speaker, 
300,000  individuals  were  made  employ- 
able through  this  program  in  1972, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
watched  on  with  great  concern  and  dis- 
illusionment as  the  vital  rehabihtaiion 
amendments  were  used  by  the  Pi-esideiit 
lo  confront  the  Congiess  over  fiscal  pol- 
icy control. 


With  the  failm-e  of  S.  7  tojbeconie  law, 
this  nation  has  witnessed  a  tragedy — a 
tragedy  from  which  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  disabled  individuals  in  oui- 
homes,  hospitals,  and  cllnicspvin  not  soon 
recover. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  CHj  RITABLE 
GIVING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  )re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  Hous(  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  B;  ackburn)  Ls 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax 
reform  lias  universal  apj  eal.  Almost 
everyone  favors  tax  reform  >ut  there  are 
some  dangers  to  tradition  d  American 
systems  and  values  in  a  n  leat-axe  ap- 
proach to  it. 

One  of  om-  gi-eat  national  i  trengths  has 
been  a  dual  system  of  higl:  er  education 
where  privately-supported  u:hools  have 
added  richness,  variety,  and  challenge  to 
American  life  since  the  foil  iding  of  the 
Republic.  These  schools  hav  :  added  com- 
petition and  diversity.  They  have  offered 
innovation  and  leadership. 

Our  private  schools  anc  institutions 
have  been  mider  tremend(  us  sti-ess  in 
the  past  decade  as  inflatio  i  has  raised 
their  costs  and  forced  man !  of  tliem  to 
close  their  doors.  The  elimii  lation  of  tax 
incentives  for  gifts  to  them  ftould  be  the 
final  blow  in  many  cases. 

Our  private  schools  are  lot  the  only 
national  resource  supportet  by  gifts  en- 
comaged  by  provisions  in  (  ur  tax  laws. 
Many  institutions  f  tmdameii  tal  to  Ameri- 
can society  are  dependent  c  n  these  pro- 
visions. Our  churches,  om- 1  luseums,  our 
symphony  orchestras,  maiij  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  vaiious  char  table  service 
organizations  are  dependen   on  them. 

There  is  not  time  here  o  recite  the 
contributions  these  vaiious  i  rivately  sup- 
ported organizations  hav ;  made  to 
American  life,  but  they  ai  s  many  and 
they  affect  the  avei'age  An  erican  evei-y 
day  of  bis  life,  in  education  health,  and 
general  well-being. 

If  we  repeal  or  reduce  the  le  tax  incen- 
tives and  discomage  the  Aj  tiericau  citi- 
zen from  his  effective  use  <  f  the  chari- 
table dollar,  we  ai-e  in  effec  saying  that 
an  all-wise  Government  m  Washington 
can  make  the  better  decisio  3s  about  the 
needs  of  vaiious  commimiti  s  in  the  Na- 
tion than  can  the  local  ci  izeus  them- 
selves. 

*  Every  member  of  the  U  S.  House  of 
Representatives  can  list  a  n  unber  of  in- 
stitutions vital  to  his  area  that  would 
suffer  seriously  if  we  take  a  reckless  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform  tliat  ignores  the 
importance  of  individual  charity  in 
American  life. 

In  my  own  Fomth  Distri<  t  of  Georgia 
tliere  are  dozens  of  such  ins  itutions  and 
agencies.  Among  private,  g  [t-supported 
schools  in  my  district  are  Agnes  Scott 
College,  Atlanta  Baptist  Col  lege.  Colum- 
bia Seminai-y,  Emory  Uni  ifersity,  and 
Ofeletliorpe  University. 

Among  private  nonprofit  lospitals  are 
Elk's  Aidmore  Hospital  i  ar  Crippled 
Children,  Emoi-y  Universi.y  Hospital, 
Hemietta Egleslou Hospital  ior Children, 
The  Scottiiih  Rite  Cliildreu' ;  Hospital  of 
Georgia. 

The  li.st  for  my  district  a  >ne  could  go 
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on  and  on  but  I  think  the 
Any  member  of  the  House 
many  similar  agencies  in  his 
will  be  UTeparably  harmed 
tion  from  the  tax  laws  of 
chai-ltable  giving. 

One   thing   that   has   alw 
guished  America  from  other 
lias  been  the  vast  sjstem  of 
cational  and  charitable  agei 
aspect  of  our  freedom  of  choice 
Individual    initiative    we 
souglit  to  encourage.  It  seems 
me   that   we   could   even 
weakening  these  private 
perhaps  forcing  them  out  of 
The  result  would  be  a  vast  gap 
that  would  have  to  be  picked 
provided  by  Government  at  mtjch 
expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  a  time  of  vast  bureaucracies 
emment  and  elsewhere  we 
courage  individuals  and 
tend  to  their  own  needs 
own  effoi-ts.  It  is  the  very 
American  system  and  to  our 
history. 

As  we  look  at  the  tax  laws 
remember  that  the  public  Is 
ficiary  of  charitable 
the  donor.  We  should  do  nothing 
courage  the  private  personal 
charity  that  has  helped  make 
try  great. 

The  largest  private 
tution  in  my  district  is  Emory 
Emory,  among  its  professioi^l 
operates  one  of  Georgia's 
of  medicine  and  has  educa1|ed 
percentage  of  the  State's 
well  as  its  dentists  and  nursei 
vei-sity  has  schools  of  medicine, 
ology,  dentistry,  nursing, 
administration  in  addition 
and  graduate  school.  Pour-fi|ths 
lanta's  dentists  and  half  of 
clans    are    Emory     alumni. 
Georgia's  10  Members  in  the 
of  Representatives  are  alumn 

Because  of  its  significance 
I  obtained  some  statistics  fitom 
to  show  what  effect  presen  . 
have  on  its  programs.  In  the 
cal  year  Emory  officials  tell 
ceived  gifts  of  $36  million  in 
securities  or  real  property.  It 
likely  that  these  gifts  would 
made  in  this  volume  without 
tives  in  present  tax  laws 
77  percent  of  the  gifts  Emo^ 
were  In  appreciated  se 
property.  More  than  6  percent 
giving  this  past  fiscal  year 
form   of   bequests,    also 
present  tax  laws. 

When    Emoi-y    conducted 
fimds   campaign    several   yeii 
raised  $29,050,154  from  private 
The  university  discovered  tha|t 
of  its  donors — 159  persons — g 
cent  of  the  total  raised.  The 
donors  gave  5  percent.  I  an 
this  is  fairly  typical  of  such 
Without  tax  encouragement 
donors,     private     institutions 
survive. 

What  is  significant  to  the 
taxpayer  is  that  if  private 
not  support  institutions  such 
University,  the  job  still  must 
would  then  have  to  be  don 
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ei-nment  at  some  level  and  at  consider- 
ably greater  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  liave  used  Emory  as  an  example  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest  sucli  institution 
in  my  district.  Similar  examples  could 
be  made  for  many  other  institutions. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House,  as 
we  consider  tax  reform,  to  study  care- 
fully the  many  essential  gift-supported 
institutions  in  your  own  areas  and  to 
be  sure  that  we  do  nothing  that  will 
destroy  America's  traditional  patterns  of 
charitable  giving  that  have  so  enrichetl 
hfe  in  tliis  coimtry. 


THE  FORT  WORTH  FIVE  SHOULD 
FACE  THE  RESPONSIBILmES  AND 
CONSEQUENCES  OP  THEIR  0"VVN 
ACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  (Mr.  Keating)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
of  the  so-called  Port  Worth  Five  has 
been  used  to  attack  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  but  also  the  grand  jury 
systan.  So  many  of  the  statements  di- 
rected to  this  controversy  have  displayed 
not  only  an  unawarene.ss  of  the  facts,  but 
have  demonstrated  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  grand  juries. 

An  understanding  of  this  case  neces- 
sitates a  brief  look  at  the  facts. 

Early  last  year  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  developed  information  that 
certain  individuals,  apparently  from  New 
York  City  were,  using  aliases,  attempt- 
ing to  purchase  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
large  numbers  of  illegal  weapons  from 
sources  in  Mexico  for  shipment  to  Ire- 
land. 

Believing  that  the  five  New  York  City 
area  residents  now  known  as  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  possessed  information  help- 
ful to  this  investigation,  the  Department 
of  Justice  subpenaed  them  on  Jime  13 
of  last  year  to  appear  before  a  Fort 
Worth  Federal  grand  jury  which  was 
investigating  possible  violations  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act,  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act,  and  the  con- 
spiracy statute. 

When  the  five  witnesses  refused  to 
testify  befoi-e  the  grand  jury,  they  were 
granted  immunity  by  the  district  court. 
Upon  their  continued  refusal  to  answer 
the  questions  propounded  to  them,  they 
were  again  brought  before  tlie  district 
court,  adjudged  in  contempt,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  marshal 
until  such  time  as  they  should  purge 
themselves  of  contempt  or  imtil  tlie 
grand  jury  would  be  discharged. 

An  application  for  baU  pending  appeal 
was  denied  by  the  trial  court,  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Coiut  of  Awieals,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  through  Circuit  Justice 
Powell. 

On  August  5,  1972,  the  liith  circuit 
upheld  the  district  court's  judgment  of 
contempt,  determining  that  all  rights  of 
coimsel  had  been  adequately  protected; 
that  the  witnesses  had  shown  no  suffi- 
cient possibility  of  foreign  prosecution 
arising  from  their  grand  jury  testimony ; 
that  the  Govei-nment's  obligations  re- 
garding electronic  surveillance  had  been 
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fully  discharged;  and  that  the  grants  of 
testimonial  iimnunity  were  In  each  case 
properly  requested  and  properly  granted 
following  a  hearing  fully  observant  of 
the  witness'  due  process  rights. 

Following  this  decision,  the  applica- 
tions for  ball  were  renewed  pending  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Bail  was 
again  denied  by  the  circuit  court  and  a 
second  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  again  rejected  through  Justice 
Powell. 

However,  a  special  application  for  bail 
to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  resulted  in  bail 
being  set  by  tlie  district  court  on  Sen- 
tember  19.  The  witnesses  appealed  this 
bail  determination,  the  fifth  circuit  re- 
manded, and  bail  was  reset  by  the  trial 
court.  Although  the  witnesses  were  re- 
leased uixm  the  posting  of  bail  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1972,  they  were  required  to 
surrender  to  Federal  custody  on  January 
29,  1973,  when  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
iheir  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  On 
February  28,  1973,  the  five  men  were 
transferred  from  the  Tarrant  County 
Jail  to  the  Federal  Correctional  Institu- 
tion at  Seagoxille,  Tex. 

I  have  detailed  the  history  of  this  liti- 
gation to  demonstrate  why  the  question 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  is  now  before  the 
Congress.  It  is  clear  that  the  five  wit- 
nesses have  exhausted  their  judicial  rem- 
edies. Assistant  Attorney  General  A. 
William  Olson  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee that  he  knew  of  no  recent 
case  in  which  tlie  legal  issues  raised  by 
the  defendants  had  been  given  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  review  by  the  dis- 
trict and  appellate  courts. 

Having  lost  in  the  courts  the  five  wit- 
nesses are  now  appealing  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  can  do  little 
but  stand  back  and  watch  the  carnage 
taking  place  in  Northei-n  Ireland.  Today, 
after  3'..  years  of  violence,  the  death 
toll  stands  at  761.  Because  the  bloodshed 
in  that  troubled  land  is  considered  to  be 
the  "intei-nal  affairs"  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Republic,  the 
Congress  has  to  limit  Itself  to  anguished 
statements  of  concern.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  that  this  comitry  can  do  and 
that  is  to  prohibit  international  terror- 
ism from  operating  within  our  borders. 
If  we  cannot  bring  a  halt  to  terrorism 
in  Northern  Ireland  we  can  at  least  at- 
tempt to  decrease  it  by  limiting  the  flow 
of  arms  into  that  unfortunate  countrj' 
from  our  comitry  and  our  citizens. 

By  attempting  to  present  evidence  to 
the  grand  jury  the  Justice  Department 
is  discharging  its  responsibility  to  en- 
force U.S.  criminal  statutes  and  the  De- 
partment has  the  duty  to  do  so  without 
interference. 

On  March  7,  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  on  several  House  resolutions 
concerning  the  Port  Worth  Five.  These 
hearings  were  marked  by  questionable 
challenges  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
justify  decisions  which  were  well  within 
its  prosecutorial  discretion.  These  deci- 
sions had  been  repeatedly  upheld  by  the 
couils. 

What  are  the  allegations  made  by  the 
advocates  for  the  Fort  Worth  Five? 

First,  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  five 
witnesses  had  no  connection  with  nor 
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had  they  ever  been  in  tlie  State  of  Texas. 
Sympathizers  with  the  five  witnesses 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  abused  the  grand  jui-y  proceed- 
ing when  it  called  the  witnesses  before  a 
Texas  rather  tlian  a  New  York  grand 
jury. 

Advocates  for  the  Fort  Worth  Five  fail 
to  mention  that  at  no  time  during  Uie 
entire  course  of  tlie  litigation  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  Texas  grand  jiu'y  evei- 
raised.  No  argument  was  ever  made  that 
the  grand  jmy  testimony  should  have 
been  taken  in  another  judicial  district. 
No  claim  of  liardshlp  on  behalf  of  the 
New  York  City  witnesses  was  ever  heard. 

Federal  giand  juries  by  necessity  often 
iCQUij-e  witnesses  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  determine  whether  an  indict- 
ment should  be  returned.  Iliis  is  true 
whetlier  the  grand  jury  is  investigating 
organized  crime,  civil  rights  violations, 
tax  matters,  antitrust  cases,  or  gunrun- 
ning  to  tenoiist  organizations.  Recogniz- 
ing tills  fact.  Congress  has  piovided  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $36  in  addition  to  ade- 
quate travel  expenses  to  witnesses  testi- 
fjing  before  grand  juries. 

Today's  air  travel  has  made  long  dis- 
tances no  obstacle  to  the  convenience  of 
witnesses. 

Several  members  have  suggested  that 
the  Department  demonstrated  bad  faitii 
by  its  failure  to  provide  for  the  witnesses 
to  transmit  their  grand  jury  testimony 
long  distance  from  New  York  City,  pre- 
.siunably  by  deposition.  This  suggestion 
demonstiates  a  lack  of  imdeistandiug  ol 
grand  jury  proceedings  and  an  overpro- 
tective  concern  for  the  legal  rights  of 
those  involved  in  grand  jui-y  investiga- 
tions. Certainly  the  rights  of  anyone  sub- 
sequently indicated  by  a  grand  jury  have 
to  be  protected  and  it  would  appear  that 
OTie  of  those  protections  is  the  right  to 
have  the  witnesses  who  cause  a  person  to 
be  indicted  to  personally  appear  before 
the  grand  jurj'. 

Another  allegation  is  tliat  because 
thi-ee  of  the  witnesses  are  aliens,  tbeii' 
coerced  testimony  could  be  used  against 
them  in  a  United  Kingdom  prosecution. 
Without  belaboring  this  body  with  a  legal 
brief,  let  me  dismiss  tills  allegation  with 
the  observation  that  at  no  point  diuing 
the  extensive  litigation  did  tlie  witnesses 
find  a  court  to  agree  with  them.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  body  refuse  to  litigate  a 
question  that  has  received  as  much  judi- 
cial attention  as  this  one. 

In  connection  wth  fifth  amendment 
claim,  we  hear  much  about  'use''  as  op- 
posed to  "transactional"  immunity.  In- 
deed, I  believe  at  least  one  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  amend  18  U.S.C.  6002,  en- 
acted by  the  91st  Congress,  so  as  to  con- 
vert tlie  present  'use'  immunity,  found 
to  be  stifficient  to  protect  a  witnesi.' 
right  against  self-incrimination  in  Kas- 
tiaar  v.  United  States,  406  U.S.  441  '1972  • 
to  a  "transactional"  immunity. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  immunity 
tendered  to  the  recalcitrant  witnesses. 
they  could  have  raised  the  same  claims, 
and  regardless  of  the  immunity  in  cjuos- 
tion,  these  claims  would  be  subject  to  tl:e 
same  judicial  attention,  the  same  opinion 
already  rendered  by  the  fifth  circuit  on 
this  case. 

Another  allegation  of  the  advocates  of 
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the  Fort  Worth  Five  is  that  it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  these  five  witnesses  should 
be  incarcerated  without  trial. 

After  having  been  granted  immunity 
each  witness  has  obligated  to  testify  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  and  the  willful  re- 
fusal to  obey  tlie  court's  order  to  testify 
made  each  witness  subject  to  commit- 
ment for  civil  contempt.  Civil  contempt 
commitment  for  recalcitrant  witnesses 
is  clearly  authorized  by  18  U.S.C.  1826. 
Let  me  note  here  that  at  no  time  have 
the  five  witnesses  shown  any  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  grand  jui-y  investi- 
gation, even  refusing  to  declare  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  their  names. 

Another  argument  is  made  that  some- 
how the  Justice  Department  is  abusing 
the  grand  jury  proceeding  by  keeping 
these  men  in  jail  after  the  Department 
has  completed  its  investigation.  First. 
the  Fort  Worth  investigation  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  according  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment the  grand  jury  needs  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  to  continue 
the  investigation.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Olson  testified  that  the  investi- 
gation would  continue  if  possible  without 
the  testimony  of  the  silent  witnesses  and 
that  additional  witnesses  would  probably 
be  summoned. 

Tlie  second  response  to  the  argument 
that  the  witnesses  should  be  released 
because  the  investigation  has  ended  is 
that  the  progress  of  the  investigation  is 
irrelevant.  The  "contempt"  that  we  speak 
of  is  contempt  before  the  district  court 
and  that  court  has  ordered  the  witnesses 
committed  until  the  witness  purges  him- 
self of  contempt  or  until  the  grand  jury 
shall  be  discharged,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  Judge 
Leo  Brewster  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  stated 
in  his  July  3.  1972,  opinion  that: 

Somebody  affected  by  (the  grand  jurvs) 
Inquiry  wants  Judgment  day  In  this  matter 
put  off  as  long  as  possible.  The  law^'ers  for 
the  witnesses  are  past  masters  at  s-talllng 
and  obstructionist  tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  continuing  to  keep  the 
case  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  the  Congress  is  providing  un- 
necessary notoriety  to  these  recalcitrant 
witnesses  and  is  also  conducting  an  ad 
hoc  inquiry  into  a  grand  jury  matter. 
It  is  time  to  allow  our  legislatively 
sanctioned  criminal  procedures  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption. 

Any  review  of  grand  jury  proceedings 
should  concern  itself  with  the  judicial 
purpose  and  functioning  of  the  grand 
jury  system  and  should  not  concentrate 
on  one  particular  case  where  ethnic 
emotions  run  high  and  political  passion, 
dominate  any  thoughtful  oversight. 

The  duty  of  each  one  of  us  as  citizen.s 
to  participate  in  legitimate  judicial  pro- 
ceedings is  important  to  our  society  and 
our  entire  judicial  system. 

Tills  particular  case  represents  an 
abandonment  of  that  duty  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  allow  the  Fort  Worth 
Five  to  face  the  responsibilities  and  con- 
sequences of  their  own  acts. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  Al  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  n 
previous  order  of  the  Hous< 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr 
niiCd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  s 
inally  sponsored  last  year.  . 
v.ould  establish  a  Council  on 
Technology. 

The  conventional  wisdom 
of  educational  technology  is 
now  in  possession  of  more 
hardware — computers, 
vision  sets,  recorders,  over 
tors,  satellites,  cable,  and 

that  what  is  needed  for 

full  potential  of  educations  [ 
is  better  software  and  bettei 
and  understanding  on  the 
educators. 

As  far  as  the  relative  balajnce 
the  three  categories  involve  i 
software,   and  personnel  i! 
this  analysis  is  generally 
should  by  no 'means  be  taMen 
that   educational   technology 
development  is  a  final, 
plishment. 

The  development  of 
nology  is  still  a  fast-changfig 
field  evolving  more  quickly 
tors  can  digest.  This  rapid 
bringing  ever   greater 
improvements,   also   create! 
problems.  Sometimes  the 
educators  and  the  -^_.^... 
in  the  marketplace  get  out 
each  other.  Often  users  ha^le 
assessing  how  well  what  is 
tlieir   needs.    And    _. 
brands  of  technology  within 
"genre"    are    incompatible 
ar  other. 

As  chairman  of  the  Housi 
task  force  on  education 
In  the  92d  Congress,  I  had 
tunity  to  meet  with  many 
cational  technology  and  . 
and  distributors.  Summing 
ments  and  insights,  I  fount  I 
problems  were  repeatedly  ci 

Definitions  of  needs.  .. 
tors  often  complain  that 
nology  does  not  fit  their  nee|s 

thus  far  successfully  ri 

manufacturers  with  precise 
of  the  qualities  they  need  ir 
facilitate  the  educational 
have  they  accurately  defined 

cases,  the  instructional ,, 

nope  to  reach  through  use  o:  _ 
equipment.  To  give  education 
must  be  noted  that  such  a  w 
settings  and  purposes  are 
single  description  of  needs 

could  possibly  suflSce. 

pears  that  greater  precision 
of  educators  in  describing 
be    achieved    and    would 
ability  of  manufacturers  t( 
those  needs.  Lacking  a  cle^ 
the  requirements  of  the 
ket,  manufacturers  unders 
their  products  to  the  demajids 
ness  and  home  consumers. 

Product  assessment  and 
formation :    Too    f requentlj 
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who    purchase    educational 
face  a  serious  information 
standards  and  specifications 
existence,  but  they  are  not 
cators,  or  more  fru.strating, 
meaningfully  related  to 
Thus,  much  of  the  acquisitior 
tional  technology  is  based  so 
formation  supplied  by 
vertising  literature,  hardly  a 
to  assess  the  relative  capacities 
products  in  relationship  to  on  ! 
ments. 

Technical  change:   In  som^ 
educational  technology, 
in  a  rapid  development  stagfe 
quickly  as  major  and  mino: 
ments   and   variations   are 
Often  the  result  of  such 
provements  is  the  obsolescenci ; 
but  older  equipment,  for  w 
nient  parts  and  possibly  eveji 
can  no  longer  be  obtained, 
cational  user  with  the  typical 
nious  budget,  this  plays  havoc 
range  plans  for  integrating 
technology  Into  the  overall 
gram.  The  video  tape  field 
example  of  this  phenomenon 
there  are  nearly  a  dozen 
in   the   market,   varying 
speeds,  and  formats  mean 
recorded  on  one  machine  car 
be  played  back  on  a  machini 
ferent  brand.  Despite  the 
cational   potential   of  video 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  genen 
for  classroom  use  until  these 
are  resolved. 

H.R.   6605  is  designed  to 
these  problems  through   the 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Educa 
nology.  This  Council,  unlike 
coiuicils  so  often  established 
tion  with  Govei-nment 
be  a  functioning,  working  group 
inite  goals  to  be  achieved 
responsibilities. 

The  Council  would  have  a 
carefully  defined  tasks.  FirsI 
be  charged  with  coordinatim ; 
eral  agencies'  actions  and 
ing  educational  technology, 
house  and  external  programs, 
would  be  responsible  for 
gether  representatives  of 
tional  users  of  technology  for 
tification  and  articulation 
needs  and  concerns.  Finally 
serve  to  foster  communicatiqn 
educational  technology  users 
facturers  and  distributors. 

Under  this  bill  the  Council 
tional  Technology  would  be 
to: 

First,   develop   preci.se 
educators'  needs  with  regard 
tional  technology; 

Second,  assess  the  quantity 
ity  of  use  of  various  tj'pes  of 
in  educational  settings 
tional  consumer  reactions 
of  this  technology; 

Third,  encourage  and  suppo 
ing    and    assessment    of 
equipment  being  marketed  for 
al  purposes  and  the  publicatic^i 
semination  of  test  results ; 

Fourth,  encourage  and  supptor 
velopment  of  prototype  mode 
nological  equipment  designei  1 
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specific  educational  needs  when  these 
needs  are  not  met  by  existing  technolog- 
ical equipment  on  the  market  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  free  license  aiTange- 
ments  to  stimulate  more  widespread 
availability  of  common  format  equip- 
ment; 

Fifth,  whei'e  indicated  after  thorough 
•study,  develop  specifications  for  common 
formats  to  assure  compatibility  and  reli- 
a'ollity  for  various  types  of  technological 
equipment  for  educational  use  and  con- 
tiaually  reviev;  these  specifications  based 
on  assessment  of  the  use  and  effective- 
ness of  the  equipment.  Where  deemed 
necessary,  adiierence  to  the  specifica- 
tions may  be  made  a  condition  of  the  ex- 
Ijenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  equipment 
used  for  educational  purposes; 

Sixth,  make  an  amiual  report  to  the 
Congress  and  such  other  reports  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  on  its  findings,  rec- 
ommendations, and  activities  including, 
as  appropriate,  an  assessment  of  the 
creation  of  high  quality  program  mate- 
rials, evaluation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  specialized  personnel  for  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  effective 
media-based  instructional  materials  and 
other  specialized  concerns,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  are  of  importance 
to  the  effective  development  of  an  im- 
proved and  expanded  learning  system; 
and 

Seventh,  consult  vnih  such  Federal 
and  non-Federal  advisory  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  professional  associations,  as 
may  have  information  and  competence 
to  assist  the  Council.  All  Federal  agencies 
are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  assisting  it  in  cariTlng  out  its 
functions. 

Because  this  is  designed  to  be  an  op- 
erating Council,  it  is  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  expert  staff 
and  for  consulting  with  educational 
users  of  technology  in  the  field. 

I  anticipate  that  we  v.'ill  see  a  number 
of  specific  accomplishments  resulting 
from  the  Council's  efforts.  We  will  have 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  kinds  of  edu- 
cational technology  are  being  used,  how 
much  of  this  equipment  is  actually  in  the 
schools,  and  how  well  it  serves  educa- 
tional needs  and  purposes.  We  will  have 
established  a  system  for  conducting  in- 
dependent and  impartial  evaluations  of 
educational  technology  on  the  market 
and  for  making  educators  aware  of  the 
results  of  those  evaluations.  We  will  have 
established  commimication  between  edu- 
cational users  of  technology  and  manu- 
facturers so  that  both  can  have  a  better 
underatanding  of  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tional market. 

The  need  for  such  a  coordinating  group 
to  deal  with  the  hardwai'e  of  educational 
technology  has  been  called  for  repeated- 
ly. The  report  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
structional Technology,  headed  by  Sterl- 
ing McMunin,  recommended — 

An  organization  representing  education  and 
industry  .  .  .  (whicii  would  J  develop  and  in- 
.^titut©  improvements  iu  the  design,  develop- 
ment, maiuteuauce,  and  utilization  of  lu- 
:.  true  tional  technology. 

Herbert  E.  Farmer,  professor  of  cin- 
ema, University  of  Southern  California, 
speaking  in  November  1971  before  the 
Educational  Media  Council's  Seminar  on 


Standards    for    Education    Eqiupment, 
stated  that — 

It  would  certainly  help  If  a  more  efficient 
process  could  be  worked  out  so  that  manu- 
facturers and  users  could  get  together  in  the 
development  stages,  protecting  the  proprie- 
tary Interests  of  manufacturers  but  wiilicut 
feer  of  antitnist  charges. 

Philip  W.  Tiemann,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  speaking  at  the  sr.me  seminar, 
likewise  called  for  "a  coordinating  or- 
ganization at  the  national  level — with 
the  functions  of  developing,  field  test- 
ing and  revising  techniques,  and  proce- 
dures for  continuing  evaluation  and  vftU- 
dation  of  performance-based  standard.?." 
Similarly,  Edwin  G.  Cohen,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Instructional  Tele- 
vision Center  called  for  "a  national  co- 
ordinating council  representing  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  government." 

Although  it  would  be  the  function  of 
the  council  to  look  into  all  relevant  edu- 
cational technologies,  it  is  educational 
television  which  today  seems  to  be  the 
most  active.  The  Sesame  Street  program 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  creating 
public  awareness  of  the  pot-ential  of  tele- 
vision for  reaching  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents at  a  minimal  cost.  The  open  uni- 
versity idea,  first  tried  in  Great  Britain 
and  now  being  explored  here  is  likewise 
opening  up  public  imderstanding  of  ways 
in  which  technology  can  be  used  to  free 
education  from  the  traditional  con- 
straints of  time  and  space.  Burgeoning 
cable  TV  .ystems  and  the  aiiplication  of 
.satellites  to  beam  educational  television 
into  geographically  remote  and  inac- 
cessible areas  are  further  examples  of  the 
rapid  evolution  of  the  hardware  and  its 
applications. 

Video  tape  cassettes  and  video  disks 
bold  the  possibility  of  overshadowing  the 
entire  realm  of  educational  technology 
as  we  now  know  it.  Because  these  video 
technologies  are  among  our  newest,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Council  could  ini- 
tially focus  its  attentions  en  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  t^ese  emerging 
educational  tools. 

Education  today  is  facing  what  often 
seems  to  be  two  competing  challenges: 
The  need  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible 
from  our  educational  dollars,  and  simul- 
taneously the  need  to  provide  every  stu- 
dent with  a  high-quality  education.  The 
role  that  educational  technology  can 
play  in  meeting  both  these  challenges  of 
productivity  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
industi-y-education  cooperation  this  bill 
will  foster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  H.R.  6605: 

H.R.  6605 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  Covmcil  of  Educa- 
tional Technology  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council")  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
•bers.  appointed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  without  regard  to 
the  prolvsions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service.  The  membership  of  the  Council  shall 
include  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation: 
persons  with  competence  In  the  applications 
of  technology  In  education;  and  persons  rep- 
resentative of  the  gejieral  public,  IncludlJig 


representation  from  government  agencies, 
manufacturers  and  users  of  educational  tech- 
nology and  media.  Persons  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  or  local  {,o\- 
ernments  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  liie 
Council.  Members  shall  be  appolr.ted  for 
terms  of  three  years  except  that  1 1 )  In  the 
case  of  initial  members,  one-third  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
yc.ir  e?-Ch  and  one-third  of  the  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  term"?  ol  two  years  each.  a"d 
(2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  R'.iy  term  shall  be  for  such  porrlon 
only.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  ranking  oflSelal  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfire  having  di- 
rect operational  responsibility  for  educational 
technology  activities  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 

S-rc.i!.  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  develop  precise  descriptions  of  educa- 
tors needs  with  regard  to  educa  ilonal  tech- 
nology; 

(2)  assess  the  quantity  and  quality  of  use 
of  various  types  of  technology  in  educational 
settmgs,  including  educational  consumer  re- 
actions and  evaluation  of  this  technology: 

(3)  encourage  and  support  the  testing  and 
assessment  of  technological  equipment  being 
marketed  for  educational  purposes  and  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  test 
results; 

<4)  encourage  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  models  of  technoiocrical 
equipment  designed  to  meet  .specific  educa- 
tional needs  when  these  needs  are  not  met 
by  existing  technological  equipment  on  the 
market  and  e-.icourage  the  use  of  free  llceufe 
arrangement-s  to  stimulate  more  widespread 
avaUabillty  of  common  format   equipment; 

(5)  where  indicated  after  thorough  study, 
develop  specifications  for  common  formats  to 
assure  compatibility,  reliability  and  dura- 
bility for  various  tyiies  of  technological 
equipment  for  educational  use,  and  con- 
tinually review  these  sp>eclfications  based  on 
assessment  of  the  use  and  effecliveress  of  the 
equipment.  Where  deemed  necessary,  ad- 
iierence to  the  specifications  may  be  made  a 
condition  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  educaiion-use  equipment. 

(6)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  such  other  reports  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, en  its  findings,  recommendations,  and 
activities  with  respect  to  sections  2  and  3 
and  including,  as  appropriate,  an  assessment 
of  the  creation  of  high  quality  program  mate- 
rials, evaluation  of  the  stipply  and  demand  of 
specialized  personnel  for  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  educational  technology- 
including  the  development  of  effective  media- 
based  instructional  materials,  and  other  spe- 
c;allzed  concerns,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  are  of  importance  to  the  effective 
development  of  an  improved  and  expanded 
learning  system. 

<7)  consult  with  such  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  advisory  councils,  committees  and 
professional  associations,  as  may  have  Infor- 
mation and  competence  to  assist  the  Council. 
All  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  In  assisting  it  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  section  2,  the  CouncU  may — 

(1)  refer  issues  and  problems  of  concern  to 
educational  technology  to  other  agencies  for 
appropriate  resolution.  The  CouncU  may  em- 
ploy consultants  or  slAfl"  In  the  development 
of  baclcgroimd  case  materials  for  hearings 
before  the  various  regulatory  or  admlnistr.i- 
tlve  agencies  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
CouncU; 

(2)  employ  consultants  or  stafi  to  evaluate 
equipment  and  m.aterials  to  determine  their 
potential  for  educational  use  and  may  pub- 
lish consumer  Information,  as  needed  and 
appropriate,  to  provide  counsel  to  educators 
and  administrators  iu  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  utilization  of  technology  for  educa- 
tional purposes; 

(3)  provide  advice  and  assistance  upon  iio 
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own  Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  any  gov- 
ernment agency  to  provide  said  agency  with 
the  opportunity  to  better  sen-e  the  specific 
oesds  of  education; 

(4)  contract  for  services,  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Council  chairman,  for  the 
development  of  plans,  analysis  of  Issues, 
evaluation  of  activities,  or  assessment  of 
supply  and  demand  statistics  pertaining  to 
any  aspect  of  educational  technology; 

(5)  convene  conferences,  obtain  expert 
and  lay  testimony  through  hearings,  and 
conduct  o^her  appropriate  activities  to  as- 
certain the  state-of-the-art  of  educational 
technology; 

(6)  participate  or  provide  assistance  for 
United  States  Involvement  in  selected  Inter- 
national standards  activities  and  programs 
for  technological  equipment  applicable  to 
educational  tise: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  CotuicU  Is  authorized 
to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  or 
otherwise  obtain  the  services  of,  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

(2)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  the  Council  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure temporary  and  Intermittent  services  of 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  3100  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  thereof  but  not  less  than  two 
times  each  year.  Minutes  of  each  meeting  of 
the  Council  shall  be  kept  and  shall  contain  a 
record  of  the  persons  present,  a  description 
of  matters  discussed  and  conclusions  reach- 
ed, and  copies  of  all  reports  received.  Issued, 
or  approved  by  the  Council.  The  accuracy 
of  all  minutes  shall  be  certified  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Council. 

(c)(1)  The  Council  shall  be  subject  to 
such  general  regulations  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  promulgate  and  shall  keep 
such  records  of  Its  activities  as  will  fully 
disclose  the  disposition  of  any  funds  which 
may  be  at  Its  disposal  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  activities  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

(c)  (2)  Tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
Council. 

(c)(3)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  any 
annual  appropriation  pursuant  to  Sec.  6 
may  be  used  for  salary  and  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  Council  or  its  staff.  All  re- 
maining funds  will  be  u.sed  on  a  contractual 
basis  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Council. 

Sec.  6.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  (including  members  of  the  Council) 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  In- 
siruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  school,  or  school 
system,  or  over  the  programs  of  any  Federal 
or  State  agency,  or  over  the  procurement  of 
technological  equipment  or  materials  by  any 
educational  Instllution  or  school  system. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  19V3  and  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed  $750,000. 


THE    PROPOSED    CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  ON  ABORTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Missouri  (Mr 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaks 
sion  rendered  by  the  U.S.  _ 
on  January  22,  1973,  declarii^ 
nal  abortion  statutes  in 
Georgia  and  Texas 
created    a    great    deal    of 
throughout  the  land. 

The  experts  in  the  field  o: 
cine,  and  religion,  like  the 
eral,  are  divided  over  the 
Some  of  the  recent  nationa 
cate  an  increase  in  the  numl^er 
who  favor  liberalized  abortii 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
latures  have  rejected  attempts 
few  years  to  liberalize   tl 
laws.  Two  recent  statewide 
in  North  Dakota  and  Michigsjn 
the  people  reject  the 
abortion  laws  at  the  polls  bj 
and  63  percent  of  the  vote  r 

On  March  15.  1973,  the 
of  Representatives  passed  b 
94  to  33  vote  a  resolution  ofife 
Representative  Bill  Blackw 
congressional  district  which 
U.S.    Congress   to   enact 
amendment  declaring  that 
exists  with  legal  rights  at 
conception.    Hearings    on 
passed  resolution  are 
in  the  Missouri  Senate  today 
er.  In  addition.  Missouri  is 
States  to  join  with  the  State 
cut  in  a  petition  that  the 
hear  its  case,  which  was 
the  Georgia  and  Texas  rulin  r 
tion  Is  based  on  very 
reasoning.  Following  the 
Di-ed   Scott   decision,   which 
slaves  were  not 
but  that  the  States  could 
lives  because  they  were 
the  State  of  Connecticut  is    , 
its  case  heard  by  arguing  tha 

unborn  fetus  is  not  a 

son  the  State  can  still  act  to 
unborn  human  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
run  strong  and  opinion  is  ... 
matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
noon  not  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  abortion  rulini 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
I  must  say  that  I  have  — 
some  liberalization  of  many 
abortion  laws  was  in  order 
several  cases  where  abor 
that  I  personally  believe  ; 
mitted. 

My  primary  concern  is 
which  the  matter  was  decidid 
preme  Court  has  the  speci4c 
bility  of  interpreting  the 
The  legislative  branch  has 
tlonal  re.sponsibility  to  mal^e 
The  Supreme  Court  has 
decision — as  it  has  done  so 
in  the  past — usurped  for 
to  legislate.  If  the  men  wh( 
Supreme  Court  want  to 
them,  run  for  public  office, 
made  various  references  to 
end,  and  third  trimester  of 
ment  of  the  fetus  and  ma 
rulings  for  each  of  the.se  sta 
opment.     Certainly     the 
makes  no  such  distinction 
even  hint  at  such  a  di.stinctiJn 
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It  has  also  been  one  of  my 
convictions  during  my  13  ye 
Congress  that  we  must  return 
sponsibilities    for    govemmen 
State  and  local  levels.  The.se 
closer  to  the  people  and  can  be 
better  by  the  people.  The  Stjite 
sentatives  and  senators  are 
for  much  smaller  political 
national  officials  and  are  bettdr 
to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  p\  ilse 
people.  Decentralization  of  gov  jrnmental 
power  is  a  must  in  a  society  ps  diverse 
and  heterogeneous  as  ours. 

Therefore,  since  I  do  believt 
in  limiting  the  Supreme  Court 
stitutional  function  and  becaiise 
believe  in  strengthening  the 
ernments  I  have  introduced  tofiay 
posed  constitutional  amendment 
will  allow  the  State  legislatures 
their  own  laws  regulating 
keeping  with  the  convictions 
pie  in  the  given  States.  The 
amendment  will  read  simply: 

The  states  shall  have  the  powerlto 
or  forbid  the  voluntary  termlnafiou 
man  pregnancy. 
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FOOD  PRICE  HEAREJG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore .  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mr4  Grasso)  , 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker}  the  high 
cost  of  eating  is  a  nightmare  of  national 
dimension.  It  is  a  problem  whi(  ;h  touches 
every  segment  of  our  economy,  pvery  per- 
son in  our  midst; 

For  this  reason,  on  Saturday 
31,  I  sponsored  a  public  heari^ig 
prices  in  New  Britain,  Conn, 
of  the  hearing  was  to  provide 
opportunity  to  express  their 
continuing  crisis  in  food  prices 
my  view  that  the  voices  of  the 
the   Sixth   District  must   be 
others  that  are  heard  in 
the  worsening  plight  of  the 
shopper  would  be  regarded 
ministration  and  Congress 
gency  the  problem  demands. 

Spokesmen  at  the  hearing 
representatives  of  civic  clubs 
sumer  groups  to  farmers 
breeders,  food  wholesalers,  anc 
The  fish  and  meat  packing 
were  also  represented.  Member 
Cormecticut     congressional 
wer3  invited  to  participate.  In 
hour  session  was  informative 
tional.  Against  a  background 
complaint  about  recent  rises  in 
we  heard  in  detail  about  the 
problems  of  consumers  as  we]  I 
who  engage  in  different  aspec ; 
supply  and  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Bri 
ing  indicates  that  consumers 
forced  to  take  action  to  correct 
lem  of  soaring  food  prices 
Government  has  failed  them 
on  meat  prices  at  the  highe:: 
hi.stoi-y  is  cold  comfort,  inde<|d 
family  food  shopper  who  may 
for  a  pound  of  liamburger  and  i 
ical  prices  for  other  meats.  Th( 
ink  marks  on  the  cans  in  the 
silent  evidence  of  the  unn 
in  otlier  commodities. 

Half  enough  is  not  good  cnfcugli.  The 
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cvurent  Government  meat  ceiling  policy 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  strug- 
gling consumers.  The  boycott  and  pro- 
tests of  citizens  must  be  matched  by  more 
effective  action.  The  public  hearing 
which  I  conducted  last  Saturday  in  New 
Britain  provided  a  forum  for  discussion 
by  all  components  of  the  economy — 
farmer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  con- 
sumer. The  recommendations  and  ob- 
servations of  the  participants  were  made 
available  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which  is 
now  drafting  legislation  in  this  area.  For 
the  interest  and  information  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  the  testimony 
submitted  at  our  hearings  and  the  brief 
summary  of  recommendations  and  ob- 
servations made  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  during  the  coming  week. 


TWELFTH       GUAM       LEGISLATURE 
CONGRATULATES  DELEGATE 

WON   PAT  FOR    HIS    SERVICE    TO 
THE    PEOPLE    OF    GUAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mi-.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time friend  of  om-  colleague  from  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  Tony  Won  Pat,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  12th  Guam  Legis- 
latiu'e  commending  him  for  years  of  out- 
standing seiTice  to  his  people. 

Through  the  years,  Tony  Won  Pat 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  and  a  dedicated  advocate 
for  the  causes  of  more  self-government 
in  the  American  tradition  and  increased 
Federal  assistance  for  the  people  of 
Guam. 

As  speaker  of  the  early  Advisory  Guam 
Congi-ess,  Tony  came  to  Washington  in 
a  successful  effort  to  win  American  citi- 
zenship for  his  fellow  Guamanians,  and 
the  right  to  fomi  their  own  legislature. 

Later,  as  speaker  of  the  First,  Second. 
Poiurth,  Fifth.  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Guam 
Legislatures,  Congressman  Won  Pat  con- 
tinued his  efforts  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  increase  Guam's  participation  in  ad- 
ditional Federal  programs. 

In  1965,  the  Guamanians  decided  that 
they  needed  a  full-time  Washington  Rep- 
resentative and  wisely  elected  Tony  Won 
Pat  as  their  official  spokesman.  In  this 
position.  Congressman  Won  Pat  proved 
so  successful  in  garnering  even  more  Fed- 
eral support  for  Guam  that  he  was  elec- 
ted to  serve  two  4-year  terms. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  service  as 
Washington  Representative  was  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  tlie  Elective  Gover- 
nor Act  for  Guam. 

Last  year.  Congress  gave  its  con.sent 
to  a  bill  which  I  was  proud  to  introduce, 
the  Guam/Virgin  Islands  elective  dele- 
gate bill,  which  granted  congressional 
representation  to  our  fellow  Ameritans 
from  these  two  territories  for  the  first 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  be 
giving  too  much  credit  to  Tony  Won  Pat 
when  I  say  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  overwelming  success  of  that 
last  year  was  his  close  friendship  with 
many  Members  of  Congre.v^,  coupled  with 
bis  intimate  knowledge  of  Guam  ond  his 


quiet,  but  effective  way  of  presenting 
Guam's  case  before  the  Congress. 

Tony  Won  Pat  has  not  only  won  the 
great  majority  of  victories  he  set  out  to 
win,  but  has  also  earned  a  very  large 
number  of  friends  in  Washington. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  12th  Guam  Legislatuie  in 
their  complimentary  assessment  of 
Tony's  long  record  of  service,  and  add 
that  I  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
success  as  Guam's  delegate  in  Congress. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature : 

Resolution 

Relative  to  commending  and  congratulating 
the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's 
first  elected  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  an  honor  richly  deserved  by  Dele- 
gate Won  Pat  and  one  he  has  Indeed  mer- 
ited by  his  years  of  public  service  both  in 
Guam  and  In  our  Nation's  capital 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

Whereas,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  our  then  unofficial  Washington  represent- 
ative, the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 
the  United  States  Congress  amended  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  to  give  the  people  of 
Guam  the  right  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  to  elect  an  official  delegate  to  sit  as  a 
non-votuig  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, thereby  awarding  the  people  of 
Guam  a  voice  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  a  goal 
to  which  they  have  a.spired  for  many  year-^j; 
and 

Whereas,  it  was  therefore  entirely  appro- 
priate and  fitting  that  In  the  first  election 
to  this  new  Office  of  Washington  Delegate, 
the  victor  was  that  former  unofficial  repre- 
sentative, the  Honorable  Antonio  Borja  Won 
Pat,  a  dedicated  public  servant  who  has  an 
unparalleled  background  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Guam,  having  served  not  only  as 
Guam's  first  and  only  unofficial  representa- 
tive to  Washington,  btit  also  as  Speaker  of 
the  Legislature  for  the  First,  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Guam  Legislatures 
and  having  Indeed  served  as  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Guam  political  com- 
munity; and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  certain 
that  hi  his  new  role  as  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Delegate  Won  Pat  will 
continue  to  perform  wonders  on  behalf  of 
the  territory  and  wiU  not  only  obtain  for  it 
every  benefit  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  WiU  also  forcefuUy  and  effec- 
tively present  to  our  Nation's  leaders  in  Con- 
gress assembled  the  views,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Guam;  now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  oi" 
Guam  congratulate  and  felicitate  the  Hon- 
orable Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat,  Guam's  first 
elected  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  well  merited  his  election  as 
the  first  incimibent  of  that  office  by  his  years 
of  devoted  service  to  the  public  weal  both  In 
Guam  and  in  Washington;  and  be  it  further 
Re.solved.  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  s;*me  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Chairman.  Conimii- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Artairs,  U.S. 
House  of  Represematives.  to  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  Hoi'.se  of  Representatives,  to  the  Houor- 
rtble  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's  Washing- 
ton Deleg.itp,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Giain. 


IN    MKMORY    OF    ADAM    CLAYTON 
POWELL,  JR. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Vnd'r  a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago, 
on  April  4.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 
passed  away.  For  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  had  the  good  fortime  to  serve 
with  him  and  for  those  who  did  not,  the 
Reverend  Powell  surely  evokes  sharp 
remembrances.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
sharp  yet  varied  images. 

But  those  who  will  remember  best  and 
for  who  this  day  has  special  meaning, 
are  the  people  he  served.  Tlie  citizens 
of  Harlem,  N.Y.  To  them,  he  symbolized 
hope.  As  this  country  practiced  massive 
racism,  there  was  Adam  Powell  challeng- 
ing the  system,  speaking  for  the  op- 
pressed, fighting  the  good  fight  for  his 
people.  On  the  picket  line  and  in  the 
committee  room,  Adam  Powell  was  re- 
sponsible for  historic  gains  in  civil  rights. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
great  legislators  of  Congress. 

I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  letter 
from  President  Johnson  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  written  in  1966: 

[From  Co^'CRESSIONAL  Record  Appendix.  Oct. 
10,  19661 
The  WHrrE  HorsE, 

March  18,  1966. 

De.^r  Ad.\m:  The  fifth  anniversary  of  your 
Chairmanship  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reflects  a  brilliant  record 
of  accomplishment. 

It  represents  the  successful  reporiing  to 
the  Congress  of  49  pieces  of  bedrock  legis- 
lation. And  the  passage  of  every  one  of  these 
bills  attest  to  your  ability  to  get  things  done. 

Even  now,  these  laws  which  you  so  effec- 
tively guided  through  the  House  are  finding 
abundant  reward  In  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  Poverty  program  is  rapidly  paving  new 
pathways  to  progress  for  tho^e  whom  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  land  had  prevlotisly 
by-passed. 

The  Education  meastires  are  being  trans- 
lated Into  fuller  opportunities  for  aU  our 
citizens  to  develop  their  God-given  talents 
to  their  fullest  potential. 

Minimum  wage,  long  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
return  for  an  honest  day's  work,  has  been 
increased  and  greatly  extended. 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  could  so 
much  have  been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee in  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  benefit  from  these 
laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

LvNT.->ON  B.  Johnson. 

As  we  were  kicked  from  Imich  coun- 
ters, pushed  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  beaten 
and  murdered,  we  knew  c  le  of  our  people 
was  in  Congress,  fighting  back.  I  i-emem- 
ber  something  that  author  Juliu:*  Lester 
wrote  about  Adam  Powell: 

He  was  not  a  man  for  all  seasons,  but  ^e>.' 
ling  through  the  lonj;.  cold  wimer  would 
have  been  luiiuiieU  uioie  diflicuU  without 
him. 

In  this  time  of  Federal  reirem  I'.om 
moral  and  fiscal  res.i)on-.ibiIity  to  the 
underprivilescd  and  dovmtiodden  among 
us,  Adam  Powell  would  be  the  man 
keeping  the  optimism  and  spirit,  'keep- 
ing the  faith"  cf  millions  of  Americar.s 
flickering. 

The  people  of  Haiiem  have  declared 
.^pril  4  a.-!  a  day  of  reniembrrnce  for 
Adam  Clayton  Powell ,  Jr.  Memorial  sen- 
ices  are  being  held  today  throughout 
the  Harlem  community,  which  Adam 
Povell  served  jo  long  and  so  well,  and  at 
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many  other  churches  and  community 
gathering  places. 

Adam  has  been  gone  from  our  midst 
for  1  year  now,  but  his  spirit  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  Harlem  and  of  black  people  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  a  proclama- 
tion issued  in  Harlem  today  proclaiming 
the  day  "A  Day  of  Remembrance"  for 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.: 

A  Day  of  Remembrance 

Whereas  the  late  Honorable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  seized  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  people  of  Harlem  above  and 
beyond  the  mark  of  excellence. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and,  was 
cited  by  two  great  Democratic  Presidents 
(John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Lyondon 
Baines  Johnson )  for  excellence. 

Whereas  after  years  of  sacrifice.  Buffering; 
and  eventual  death  he  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the  people. 

Be  It  rseolved  that  April  4,  1973  be  a  day 
of  remembrance  In  Harlem  and  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
ocoasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  Mr. 
PoweU'.s  departure  from  our  midst. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkaser)  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed social  services  regulations  issued 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  February  16  continue  to 
be  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  many  of 
us. 

Recently  a  group  of  House  Members 
met  with  Chairman  Mills  to  discuss  tills 
effort  to  impose  additional  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  States. 

The  following  letter  outlines  our  pro- 
posals for  re\i.sion  of  the  February  16 
regulations : 

Mahch  28, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Wildttb  Mills, 
Chairman.   House    Ways    and    Means    Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  As  a  follow-up  to 
yesterday's  meeting,  we  would  like  to  out- 
line our  concerns  about  the  proposed  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  social  service  funds. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  states  shotild  be 
free  to  allocate  these  funds  as  they  Bee  fit, 
subject  only  to  limitations  expressly  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

The  proposed  regulations  issued  by  the 
Depart  ment  of  Health,  EducatUn  and  Wel- 
fare move  beyond  the  most  recent  congres- 
sional statement  on  this  matter,  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  As.sistance  Act,  P.L.  92-512. 

We  understand  that  regulations  are  now 
tinder  review  in  the  Department  and  that  at 
least  one  proposed  restriction  will  be 
dropped;  the  use  of  private  matching  funds. 
Ho'.vever,  unless  further  revisions  are  made, 
the  restoration  of  private  matching,  in  it- 
self, will  have  little  programmatic  or  fiscal 
impact. 

We  urge,  tlierefore,  that  the  following 
clKinges  Ije  Incorporated  In  any  new  set  of 
regulations: 

1.  Tlie  definition  of  services  should  be 
broadened  so  states  can  provide  the  broad 
riinge  of  comprehensive  services  eligible  for 
reimbursement  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Februarv  IC  regiilntions. 
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The    extremely    restrictive 
health,   education  and 
for  example,  will  mean  the 
tion  of  aid  to  a  number  of 
social  needs.  The  mentally 
tarded,  alcoholics  and  drug 
particularly  hard  hit. 

2.  States  should  be 
cial   service   funds   to 
available  from  related 
The  use  of  service  funds  for 
should  not  be  prohibited,  as  i 
posed  regulations,  for  exam] 
cause  Medicaid  also  provides 
state-run  health  programs 

Greater  flexibility  in 
programs  will  enable  states  tc 
systems    that    most    effectlv* 
needs. 

3.  The  Department  should  r( 
year  definition  of  a  potential 
the  two  year  definition  of  a 
There  is  no  indication  that 
to  restrict  the  definition  of 
tential"  beyond  the  standards 
time  of  the  passage  of  P.L. 

4.  Slates  should  be 
their   own   Income   eligibility 
they  were  able  to  do  in  the 
regulations  require   targeting 
the  lowest  Income  groups  in 
welfare  dependency  often 
other  than  Income,  such  as 
tion.  chemical  dependency, 
needs  of  children  and  the  aged 

5.  States  should   be 
going  state  exiienditures  for 
match.  A  maintenance  of 
should  be  imposed,  however, 
are  not  used  to  replace  non- 
tures. 
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Thank  you  for  giving  us  t 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  ^u 
on  us  If  we  can  assist  your 
its   efforts   to   improve   the 
the  social  services  program. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  BiilroN 
John  Culvi  i 
Donald  Fra  ier 
Ogden  Reid, 
Patricia    Sc  iroeder 
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regulations  would  result  in  a 
than  $1  bUlion  in  federal 
for  social  services  programs, 
than  3.8  million  persons  access 
Ices  during  fiscal  1974. 

The  prmcipal  impact  lies  In 
restricted   definition   of  eliglbl 
ciplents  and   in  the  sharp 
scope  of  services  permitted.  On 
the  data  received  from  33 
jected  that  the  proposal  virtually 
iiate    the    category    of 
cases  from  eligibility  for  federally 
services  would  result,  nationwiSe 
crease  of  more  than  $661  minima 
matching   funds   and   would 
than  3.1  million  persons  oi 
fiscal  1974.  On  the  basis  of  the 
is  projected   that   the  contracted 
available  services  would  result 
in  a  decline  of  more  than 
federal    matching    funds    and 
services   to  more   than   1.5 
during  fiscal  1974. 

These    are    crucial    facts.    If 
million   persons    not    now   on 
close  to  it  were  suddenly  deniec 
that  help  to  keep  them  off  we 
number  will  end  up  on  the 
enormous  cost  to  federal  and 
inents   and   with   heavy  added 
welfare  system  that  is  already 
tually  to  the  limit. 

Other    proposed    regulations 
have  significant  adverse  impact 
grams.  Again  on  the  basis  of  i 
states  It  is  projected  that  the 
on  use  of  donated  funds  wouli  I 
tionwide,  in  a  decline  of  more  tl 
lion  in  federal  matching  fund  \ 
deprive   more   than    1.4   millioi 
social  services  during  fiscal 
tion,    the    added    documentation 
ments    contained    in    the  -new 
would  necessitate  additional 
extra  administrative  personnel 
$250,000  in  one  small  state  to 
another,  larger  state.  In  states 
is  iinavailable  to  hire  additional 
tratlve    personnel,    the    new 
would  simply  result  in  fewer 
rendered  by  existing  personnel 
2.  state-by-state 

Data   available   so   far 
dividual  states  and  their  citizens 
In  some  of  the  following  ways 
a.  Texas 

The  donated  funds  prohibitlorl  alone  would 
require  that  the  Texas  Departm  mt  of  Public 
Welfare  terminate  contracts  wli  h  42  provid- 
ers of  services,  delivering  servl  ses  to  32,000 
needy  individuals.  Letter  of  :  ''ebruary  26, 
1973,  Raymond  W.  Vowell  to  PjiUip  J.  Rut- 
ledge. 

b.  Missouri 

The  same  prohibition  would]  require  the 
termination,  in  St.  Louis  alone  of  day  care 
services  being  provided  to  600  ;hlldren  and 
would  require,  throughout  th(  state,  that 
eight  of  the  present  sixteen  i  ontracts  for 
provision  of  services  be  termii  lated.  Letter 
of  March  1,  1973,  Bert  Shulli  Lson  to  Ad- 
ministrator, SUS.  The  total  doll  ir  loss  would 
be  around  $10  million.  Staten  ent  of  Beit 
Shullmson,  Director,  Mlo.5ouri|  Division  of 
Welfare  (February  27,  1973). 

c.  Maryland 
Overall  the  proposed  reguliitions  would 
cost  Maryland  an  estimated  $1(  to  $20  mil- 
lion In  fedsral  matching  funds.  Washington 
Post  (March  9,  1973)  Among  tl  e  funds  loat 
would  be  $1.2  million  in  legal  services  fund.-i 


IMP  ^cr 


disci  ( se 


•  Because  it  was  Impossible,  !\t  least  In  th" 
constricted  time  period  allowi  d  for  com- 
ments, to  eliminate  duplication  I  n  the  impact 
of  tlie  various  proposed  chani  ;es,  there  is 
some  overlap  among  the  categor  es  for  whicli 
statistics  are  reported.  TTierefcre,   It  would 
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not  be  proper  to  total  the  Impacts  of  the 
various  individual  changes. 
'Which  have  gone  to  1,700  lawyers,  handling 
an  average  of  10,000  cases  per  year.  Letter  of 
February  14,  1973,  David  E.  Betts  to  Senator 
J,  Glenn  Beal,  Jr. 

d.  Minnesota 

The  state  of  Minnesota  would  stand  to  lose 
over  $34  million  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
regulations-.  Services  to  approximately  73,Ono 
adults  and  children  would  be  affected.  119 
Cong.  Rec,  page  7744.  Among  the  programs 
hit  by  the  regulations  would  be  day  care 
(2  million),  detoxification  centers  ($1.5  mil- 
lion), and  mental  health  services  ($1.3  mil- 
lion). 119  Cong.  Rec,  page  5365. 
e.  Florida 

In  Florida  most  of  the  state's  $8  million 
per  year  day  care  program  would  have  to  be 
terminated  if  the  new  regulations  were 
adopted.  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  16, 
1073. 

/.  Arkansas 

In  Arkansas  at  least  60  of  the  82  commu- 
nity centers  providing  services  to  2,000  men- 
tally retarded  children  would  be  required  to 
close  immediately  if  the  new  regulations  are 
implemented.  Letter  of  December  23,  1973, 
Governor  Dale  Bumpers  to  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

g.  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  stands  to  lose  nearly  $35 
milHon  per  year  in  federal  matching  funds 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Twelve  mUlion  of  that  total  is  attributable 
to  the  proposed  •  prohibition  on  donated 
funds.  Such  a  cutback  would  deny  social 
services  to  70,000  persons,  Including  31,500 
children.  The  regulations  would  ellmmate 
about  one-third  of  the  state's  day  care  pro- 
grams, $8  million  worth  of  foster  care  serv- 
ices to  8,000  children,  $2  million  worth  of 
services  for  11,000  elderly  persons,  and  pro- 
tective services  to  3,700  other  children.  119 
Cong.  Rec,  pages  7747-7749. 

Tl.  Georgia 

Georgia  would  stand  to  lose  approximately 
$10  million  of  federal  funds  presently  going 
for  day  care  centers  if  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  enacted.  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1973. 

i.  Pennsylvania 
Some  12,000  of  the  14,000  children  served 
In  Pennsylvania's  day  care  centers  would  be 
hood  Youth  Corps,  a  summertime  project 
providing  jobs  to  keep  60,000  deprived  young- 
ruary  26,  1973. 

j.  Delaware 

Delaware  faces  the  loss  of  $16  million  in 
federal  social  services  reimbursement.  If  the 
proposed  regulations  are  implemented.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  26,  1973. 

k.  New  York 

In  New  York  City  alone  the  proposed  regu- 
lations woxild  result  In  a  cutback  of  $165 
million.  If  Implemented.  Among  the  projects 
ImperUed  by  the  regiUatlons  is  the  Neighbor- 
hool  Youth  Corps,  a  summertime  project  pro- 
viding Jobs  to  keep  50,000  deprived  young- 
sters off  the  streets.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
February  26,  1973.  Also  imperiled  Is  the  citys 
day  care  program  which  presently  serves 
26,289  children  througli  368  centers;  about 
half  of  those  recipients  would  be  Ineligible 
under  the  proposed  regulations.  119  Cong. 
Rec,  page  7745.  Statewide,  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations would  render  ineligible  for  social 
services  30,000  of  the  66,000  elderly  persons 
now  receiving  such  services  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  52,000  children  now  in  day 
care  programs.  In  addition,  the  state  would 
lose  $27  million  of  the  $32  million  it  now  re- 
ceives for  foster  care  services.  New  York 
Times,  March  15,  1973. 


I.  Illinois 

In  Illinois  the  proposed  regulations  would 
resvUt  in  a  reduction,  during  fiscal  1974,  of 
$90  to  $100  miUlon  in  federal  funds,  depriving 
140,000  recipients  of  needed  social  sei  vices. 
Included  in  this  number  would  be  20,700  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics,  4,750  of  the  6,600 
children  now  receiving  day  care  services, 
8,840  children  now  receiving  foster  care  serv- 
ices, 1,174  elderly  persons  receiving  home- 
maker  services,  14,900  prison  Inmates  and 
parolees  presently  in  halfway  houses,  and 
56,000  mentally  ill  persons  needing  fehoru 
term,  community  based  care,  (information 
supplied  by  state  olficlals.) 

These  statistics  are  Illustrative  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  prt^osed  regulations  In  real 
terms — ways  that  affect  pec^le.  And  these 
Illustrations  aissume  that  the  myriad  paper- 
work and  administrative  burdens  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  could  not  be  met.  In  fact 
they  will  not  and  cannot  be  met  in  all 
cases,  and  the  true  impact  of  the  pro- 
posals would  be  much  more  severs  than  has 
been  set  out  In  these  pages.  Several  states 
have  already  begun  to  withdraw  their  support 
for  social  service  programs  in  anticipation 
of  the  loss  of  federal  support.  This  unfor- 
tunate effect  spells  disaster  for  the  people 
affected  and  can  be  reversed  only  If  the  pro- 
posals are  withdrawn,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 


LT.  BILL  BAILEY.  A  RETURNED 
PRISONER  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mi'.  Montgom- 
ery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  week  ago  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  principal  speaker  at  cere- 
monies to  ofiQcially  welcome  home  a  re- 
turned prisoner  of  war  who  resides  m  my 
congi-essional  district.  The  years  Lt.  Bill 
Bailey  of  the  Barnes  community  spent  in 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps  has  not 
lessened  the  love  and  admiration  he  has 
for  his  coimtry  and  his  fellow  man.  In 
fact,  judging  by  the  remarks  he  made  in 
response  to  the  tributes  paid  him,  I  feel 
Lieutenant  Bailey  has  an  even  deeper 
awareness  of  the  gi-eatness  of  America 
and  the  meaning  of  democracy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  Lieuten- 
ant Bailey's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Remarks  of  Lt.  Bill  Bailet,  Returned  Pris- 
oner OF  War,  Saturday,  March  24,  1973, 

Kosciusko,  Miss. 

Congressman  Montgomery,  Mayors  Mul- 
hoUand  and  Jackson,  distinguished  Navy 
and  civUlan  visitors,  and  friends:  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  a  few  words,  and  while  I  have 
only  a  few  to  say,  they  come  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart! 

First,  I  must  pay  tribute  to  my  family  for 
tlie  coimtless  hours  of  heartbreaking  a'nd  at 
times  seemingly  hopeless  work  they  have  de- 
voted to  the  POW  family  organization. 

I'm  overwhelmed  by  today.  The  salutes, 
the  gifts,  the  praise.  I  accept  the  first  two 
v\ith  the  greatest  of  humility,  but  the  praise, 
gentlemen,  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Long  before  that  last  mission,  I.  along 
with  my  fellow  servicemen,  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  a  determined  mili- 
tary effort  to  the  sliores  of  an  enemy  trans- 
gressor of  freedom-loving  people.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  no  more  or  no  less  than 
that  which  rested  upon  those  of  you  sitting 
in  this  audience  who  carried  the  American 
flag  in  Korea,  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  in  two  world  wars,  and  the 
men  of  battles  who  have  won  freedom  for 
people  back  to  our  own  revolution  in  1776. 


This  praise,  this  honor,  does  not  belong  to 
me  but  to  those  men  who  are  not  here  to- 
day from  all  these  struggles  for  freedom — to 
the  unmarked  graves  in  Europe,  on  the  hills 
of  Iwo  JUna,  and  more  recently,  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  or  the  silent  waters  of  many 
oceans  and  brown  rivers.  I  and  my  fellow 
POW's  gave  years,  but  they  made  the  eternal 
sacrifice  and  to  them,  we  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people  for  decades,  will  be  eternally 
grateful. 

This  honor,  this  praise  does  not  belong 
to  me,  but  to  you  here  today,  and  to  the 
millions  like  you  across  the  coimtry  who 
through  your  loyalty,  determination,  faith 
in  God  and  country,  gave  us  the  strength 
to  carry  on  untu  that  wonderful  day  of 
freedom. 

Gentlemen,  I  honor  you.  I  praise  you.  I 
salute  you. 

(Salute  audience.) 


DISABILITY    INSURANCE    FOR    THE 
BLIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  wi.shing  to  assist  and 
t)enefit  many  of  our  blind  citizens,  I  am, 
today,  introducing  legislation  as  I  have 
done  in  several  recent  Congresses,  to  lib- 
eralize the  social  security-based  disabil- 
ity insurance  program  for  the  blind. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  say 
much  about  this  bill  in  the  House,  for  it 
is  already  well  known  to  our  coUeagues 
and  it  has  the  endorsement  and  support 
of  a  substantial  number  of  them. 

Although  the  disability  insurance  for 
the  blind  bill  has  passed  the  other  Cham- 
ber five  separate  times,  it  has  failed  to 
receive  acceptance  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferences  on  social  security  biUs, 
but  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  this  Congress,  that  at  last,  this  most 
necessary  legislation  for  the  blind  will  be 
approved  by  both  Houses  and  will  be 
signed  into  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disability  insurance 
for  the  blind  bill  would  make  two 
changes  in  the  existing  disability  insur- 
ance law  for  the  benefit  of  blind  people: 

It  would  permit  them  to  estabUsh  eli- 
gibility to  receive  disability  insurance 
payments  when  they  have  worked  a  year 
and  one-half  in  social  security-covered 
work. 

Reducing  the  requirement  in  law  from 
5  of  the  last  10  years  to  I's  years  is  nec- 
essary for  the  blind  since,  far  too  often, 
the  employment  they  are  able  to  obtain 
is  of  short  and  temporary  duration,  poor 
pay  with  little  or  no  future  possibilities 
for  improvement  and  advancement — the 
blind  as  employees  are  far  too  often  ex- 
amples of  tlic  old  adage,  last  hired  and 
first  fii-ed. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  unhappy  employment  situation  ex- 
perienced by  tlie  bhnd  does  not  have  lo 
be. 

Blind  people  can  be  and  when  given  a 
chance,  are  capably  productive  workers. 

Tiie  problem  is  that  blind  people  are 
not  believed  to  have  a  productive  capac- 
ity, and  so  find  great  difficulty  securing 
any  kind  of  job  at  all. 

The  six  quarters  eligibility  requu'e- 
ment  would  be  an  acknowledgement  in 
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the  law  of  a  hard  fact  of  life  constantly 
confronting  employable  but  too  often  un- 
employed blind  persons. 

The  other  provision  of  the  disability 
insurance  for  the  blind  bill  would  al- 
low a  person  who  is  blind  and  who  has 
worked  the  six  quarters  length  of  time 
under  social  secuiity,  to  draw  benefits  so 
long  as  he  remains  blind  irregardless  of 
his  earnings. 

This  provision,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
give  legal  recognition  to  one  of  the  hard 
but  unchangeable  facts  confronting 
every  blind  person,  that  he  must  live  and 
work  and  function  without  sight  in  a 
society  and  in  an  economy  geared  to 
sight. 

And  because  of  this,  because  the  blind 
man  must  manage  in  a  world  surrounded 
by  sight,  whatever  he  endeavors  to  do, 
however  capable  he  may  be,  whatever 
eminent  position  he  may  achieve,  he 
must  have  sight  available  to  him. 

The  blind  housewife  cannot  leain  of 
grocery  sales  without  sighted  help  to  read 
the  papers. 

The  blind  lawyer — any  blind  person — 
cannot  read  his  mail  without  sighted 
help. 

Tlie  blind  schoolteacher  or  blind  col- 
lege professor  camiot  correct  class 
papers  without  sighted  help. 

Always,  of  course,  depending  upon 
what  the  blind  person  does  with  his  life, 
he  has  varying  degrees  of  need  for 
sighted  help. 

He  can  obtain  help  from  sighted 
family  members,  fix)m  sighted  friends, 
but  every  blind  person  learns  of  the  un- 
dependability  of  this  source  of  help. 

Eveiy  blind  person  experiences  the 
sighted  family  members  who  are  too 
busy  with  their  own  activities  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  blind  person  when  he  needs 
their  sight  and  as  often  as  he  needs  their 
sight. 

Every  blind  person  learns  from  many 
disappointments  experienced  that  the 
friendship  of  a  sighted  person  is  no  as- 
surance of  the  availability  of  sighted 
help  when  it  is  needed  by  the  blind  per- 
son, as  often  as  it  is  needed  by  the  blind 
person. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blind  person 
should  not  be  compelled  to  rely  upon 
reluctantly  or  grudgingly  given  sighted 
help. 

He  should  and  must  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  sighted  assistance  he  needs  by 
hiring  it,  by  paying  for  it. 

And  the  disability  insurance  payments 
offer  a  continuing  source  of  fimds  for 
doing  just  this,  for  buying  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  argue  for  the 
Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill 
as  a  benevolence  or  kindness  or  a  form 
of  Government  charity  to  blind  people. 
I  argue  for  it  because  I  believe  blind 
people  earn  every  assistance  we  can  give 
them. 

They  refuse  to  accept  helplessness  as 
the  normal  consequence  of  blindness, 
but  insist  and  demand  the  right  to  work 
and  earn  a  livint?,  to  manage  for  them- 
selves, to  live  self-dependent  lives. 

The  blind  could  so  easily  resign  them- 
selves to  dependence  upon  others,  but 
proudly  they  set  independence  as  their 
goal  and  courageously  strive  to  achieve 
it. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  California  ( 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  McFAli..  Mr. 
has    rendered    an 
these  past  few  months  in 
of  a  series  of  symposia 
Congress."  One  of  its 
occui-red   in   Boston   on 
chaired  by  Time,  Inc.'s 
van.  The  principal  speake^ 
ard  P.  Fenno,  Jr.,  well 
science  professor  from 
Rochester.  He  attempts 
look  at  oui*  perceptions 
that  congressional  reforijis 
ter  miderstood.  Our 
leader,  Thomas  "Tip"  O' 
at  the  same  meeting 
views  on  the  subject.  Tlijir 
inserted  in  the  Record 

Mr.  Donovan.  Ladles  and 
Hedley  Donovan,  the  Editor 
Inc.  I  want  to  thank  you 
iflg  us  tonight. 

This  winter  marks  the 
the  launching  of  Tiine 
Incorporation  ol  otir  compaliy. 
50  years  Is  a  ntere  twinkllr  g 
In  Boston.  But  wo  did  wanq 
a  birthday  party  and  also 
people  like  yourselves  who 
gi'.ed  with  us,   prayed  ovei 
\  lewed  by  us,  and  general  y 
over  the  years. 

Along    with    some 
thought   we   should   do 
have  dedicated  our 
nalistic    theme,    the 
1972-73,  and  the  years  j 
the  Congress  and  the 
islatlve  role  has  been  eroded 
scholars  and  journalists  thlpk 
many   Congressmen   think 
system  of  govenxment  maj 
gerously  out  of  balance. 

We  have  discussed  this 
past  fortnight  at  meetings 
Atliinta,   Chicago,   Los   Ang 
having    another    dinner    it 
January.    We    are    going 
nrticles  on  this  subject  In 
and   we  will  be  sending 
course  a  digest  of  what  is 
our  other  meetings. 

Our  panelists   tonight 
one  scholar,  one  Journalist 
delighted  to  have  as  gues 
other  members  of  the 
they  will  feel  free  to  join 
discussion,   and.   Indeed,   v 
who  wish  will  likewise  join 
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He  has  just  won  his  11th 
and  it  is  quit«  possible, 
correspondents,   that   he   will 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Rep.  O'Neill.  Many  years  ago 
then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
a  commission  to  go  to  Ireland 
the  Congress  of  the  U.S.;  It 
cation  of  tlie  statue  of  John 
and  I  arrived  In  Cork  where 
by  the  State  Department. 

"What   would   you   like   to 
would  you  like  to  see?"  I  was 
to  see  as  miuch  of  Ireland  as  I 
home   of  my  forebears.  I 
over  here  before,"  I  replied, 
car  and  we  went  up  to 
kissed   the   Blarney   Stone 
famous  bells  of  Shannon 
place. 

And  as  we  were  driving 
stopped  and  said:  "That's  our 
I  said,  "What's  so  unusual 
municipality  has  a  hospital 
very  Interesting  story.  In 
visited  Cork.  It  was  the  home 
of  his  grandmother  and  his 
he  had  never  been  there.  He 
hotel  at  about  5  o'clock  at 
knock  came  at  the  door.  A 
stood  there  and  Mr.  Ford 

They   said:    "Mr.   Ford,   we 
have  you  here,  one  of  the 
ventors,  one  of  the  world's 
turers,  one  of  the  world's 
pists;   and  we  thought 
of  your  grandmother  and 
like  to  make  a  donation  to 
we  are  buUding. "  And  Ford 
wrote  out  a  check  for  $5,000. 

The  following  day  the  Corl ; 
out   with   a  blazing   headline 
donates  $50,000  to  the  building 
That    afternoon    the    same 
knocked  at  the  door  again 
opened,  Mr.  Ford  invited  then  . 
"Mr.  Ford,  we  are  awfully 
mistake  that  the  newspaper 
there  will  be  a  correction." 

He  said:  "How  much  did 
that   hospital?"   They   said 
down,  he  wrote  out  a  check 
said:  "Gentlemen,  you  may 
for  $50,000  on  one  condition, 
scriptlon  over  the  portals  o! 
to  be  the  inscription  that  I 
And  those  Irishmen  for 
anything   there.   The 
came  among  you  and  you 

Well,   as  the   Congre*man 
Congressional    District    of 
and  the  Harvard  Club 
congressional  district — le*  me 
you  from  Time,  all  the 
ing,  my  colleagues  In  Gov^ 
many  guests  and  friends  of 
that  are  here  tonight.  Some 
MacNeil  asked  me  if  I  was 
Boston  and  told  me  the 
meetings.  Personally.  I  thlnli 
the  meetings  is  magnificent 

I  have  prided  myself  as 
analyst  on  the  Congress  of 
licularly  on  elections.  For  18 
crats  have  controlled  the 
they  control  it  this  year.  And 
you  analyze  many  things  tiial 
the  Democrats  victory. 

I  can  recall  during  the 
during  the  Eisenhower 
he  was  rolling  along  with 
the  people  of  America,  lov 
and  everything,  when 
they  were  going  to  retain  thi 
lo  and  behold!  one  of  the 
made  a  statement  that  the 
would  come  out  for  a  sales  ta 
public  rebelled  and  the  nei 
sent  In,  I  think  it  was  in 
Democratic. 
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I  look  at  the  Congress  and  what  hap})ened 
this  year.  Just  prior  to  adjournment  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  had  enjoyed  the  most  over- 
whelming victory  of  any  presidential  candi- 
date In  history,  came  to  Congress,  and  he 
wanted  the  power  and  the  right  to  teU  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  where  the  money  should 
be  spent;  he  wanted  to  curb  the  budget  to 
$250  billion  and  only  spend  it  as  he  saw  fit. 
He  was  usurphig  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
ajid  that  seemed  to  be  degrading,  degrading 
all  along  the  line. 

Recent  polls  show  you  that  in  the  three 
divisious  of  Government,  the  Judicial,  the 
administrative,  and  the  Congress,  that  the 
Cougiess  is  held  in  the  least  esteem.  There 
is  uo  question  that  the  American  public, 
and  those  who  are  knowledgeable,  appreciate 
the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  great  docu- 
ments of  all  time;  and  yet  they  have  seen 
the  power  of  the  Congress  weakened  all  along 
the  line.  And  they  want  something  done 
about  It. 

I  honestly  believe  that  for  the  first  time 
this  problem  is  catching  up  with  America. 
And  so  on  Time's  50th  anniversary,  may  I 
extend  not  only  a  happy  birthday,  but  sin- 
cere congratulations  for  tackling  a  problem 
that  really  needs  to  be  tackled.  Again,  wel- 
come to  the  8th  Congressional  District;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  panelists  are  going  to  be 
excellent.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  very  mudi. 

This  project  we  are  embarked  on  in  our 
60th  anniversary  year  Is  not  an  overnight 
Interest  of  ours.  We  have  been  serio\isly  and 
continuously  engaged  journalistically  with 
the  Congress.  We  have  told  something  of  our 
present  project  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  houses.  They  have  been  very  euthuai- 
astic  about  our  undertaking  tills  and  con- 
tinuing it.  And  I  hope  both  in  print  and  hi 
other  ways  we  can  make  something  worth- 
while come  out  of  these  conversations. 

So  far  as  our  publications  are  concerned, 
our  interest  in  this  question  is  not  one  of 
spectators  at  a  contest  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislature.  We  aie  not  rooting 
lor  one  side  or  the  other  for  the  sake  of  the 
game,  or  tr>ing  to  keep  score  In  the  sense 
of  who  is  ahead  at  the  moment. 

There  is  a  more  fundamental  question 
about  it.  This  Inquiry  is  not  conceived  In  any 
way  as  an  attack  on  the  presidency  or  the 
incumbent  President,  though  we  don't  seek 
to  inhibit  any  comments  on  that.  The  real 
point  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  is  whether 
a  democratic  society  puts  some  value  on  col- 
lective wisdom  as  opposed  to  centralized  In- 
dividual wisdom,  and  whether  the  Congress 
eould  make  a  larger  and  more  constructive 
contribution  to  our  public  poUcy.  And  our 
question  is  whether  the  minds,  talents  and 
experiences  that  are  assembled  in  the  Con- 
gress have  more  to  contribute  to  the  public 
well  being  than  is  now  being  realized.  That 
Is  our  only  Interest  In  this  subject,  and 
speaking  for  Time  Inc.,  that's  our  only  ax  to 
grind. 

The  first  panelist  on  our  program  is  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Fenno  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  one  of  the  outstanding  scholarly 
authorities  on  the  workings  of  Congress.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  monumental  study  called 
The  Power  of  the  Purse.  It  Is  a  study  of  ap- 
propriations policies  in  Congress  over  the 
years  1947-56. 

Professor  Fenno  has  splendid  Massachu- 
setts credentials.  He  was  bom  In  Winchester. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  Amherst.  And  he  took  his 
PhJD.  at  Harvard.  The  advance  working  paper 
which  he  prepared  for  tonight,  which  he  will 
not  read  but  swiftly  sximmarize,  has  a  very 
catchy  title:  "//.  as  Ralph  Nader  Says,  Con- 
gress la  'The  Broken  Branch.'  How  Caine  We 
Love  Our  Con^reismen  So  Much?" 

I  am  Informed  that  today  is  Professor 
Feuno's  birthday.  Be  Is  younger,  as  you  will 
see,   considerably  younger  than  THIE.  But 


happy  birthday.  Professor  Fenno,  and  please 
join  me  here. 

Prof.  Fenno.  As  I  have  been  thinking  about 
coming  here  over  the  last  week,  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  newspapers  that  Senator 
Klathias  has  been  holding  hearings  on  con- 
gressional reorganization.  I  know  Senator 
Ribicoff  has  had  a  lifelong  mterest  in  the 
subject.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Nell 
MacNeil. 

Then  I  viewed  tonight's  guest  list  and  tliat 
made  me  feel  even  more  uncomfortable. 
'Jhere  is  a  story  that  has  a  moral  to  it  that 
I  think  applies  to  me  in  the  situation  I  now 
find  myself.  It  is  not  exactly  a  Boston  story. 
It.  appears  as  though  a  farm  boy  was  walking 
m  the  pasture  after  a  very  severe  thunder- 
storm and  came  upon  a  badly  battered  bird. 

He  picked  the  bird  up,  cradled  it  In  bin 
hands,  decided  he'd  have  to  look  after  it.  He 
came  upon  a  large  pile  of  manure  and  he 
decided  that  rather  than  take  the  bird  home, 
he'd  leave  the  bird  in  the  pile  of  manure 
and  that  would  be  a  great  place  for  the  bird 
to  heal  and  to  get  well.  So  he  put  liim  ia 
this  warm  spot. 

The  bird  eventually  did  heal,  did  get  well, 
and  felt  so  good  about  it  that  he  began  to 
sing  and  sing.  And  a  hawk  flying  up  above, 
circling  around,  heard  him  sing,  swooped 
down,  picked  him  up,  carried  him  off,  and 
ate  him. 

Now,  the  moral  of  that  story  is  that  it  may 
be  your  friends  and  not  your  enemies  who 
put  you  there,  and  It  may  be  your  enemies 
and  not  your  friends  who  will  take  you  out 
of  there,  bvit  while  you  are  there  keep  your 
damn  mouth  shxU. 

The  paper  that  I  wrote  doesn't  deal  with 
specific  proposals  for  congressional  reform. 
It  is  more  of  an  attempt  to  step  back  and 
look  at  the  way  we  view  Congress,  to  provide 
a  perspective  on  congressional  reform.  The 
puzzle  presented  in  the  title  that  Mr.  Dono- 
van read  is  the  great  disparity  between  our 
favorable  judgment  of  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  individually  and  our  unfavor- 
able Judgment  of  the  Congress  collectively. 

We  re-elect  our  incumbents  with  regular- 
ity, while  at  the  same  time  we  hold  lueetiugs 
like  this  one  to  register  our  discontent  with 
the  institution.  I  spent  the  fall  alternately 
leading  the  Nader  grovip's  blast  at  the  Con- 
press  and  visiting  10  congressional  districts 
where  I  listened  to  a  variety  of  Congressmen 
described  invariably  as  "The  best  Congress- 
man in  the  United  States."  We  love  our  Con- 
gressmen, but  not  our  Congress.  How  come? 

Three  parts  of  an  answer  occur  to  me. 
First,  we  apply  different  and  quite  Indepen- 
dent standards  of  Judgment.  We  jtidge  our 
legislators  individually  according  to  their 
representativeness,  their  personal  style  and 
policy  views.  We  judge  otur  legislature  coUec- 
tlvely  according  to  its  success  in  solving  na- 
tional problems.  And  It  Is  much  easier  to  be 
a  good  representative  than  to  solve  national 
problems.  Besides,  the  standards  we  set  for 
Congre.ss  are  more  diflScult  to  meet  because 
we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  Congress  we 
want. 

Take  congressional-Executive  relations.  In 
the  early  and  mid-60s  we  wanted  Congress  to 
cooperate  and  to  help  pass  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  programs.  In  the  lat€-60s  and  early- 
70s  we  wanted  Congress  to  counterbalance 
Executive  power  and  to  assert  its  independ- 
ence. Until  we  know  what  we  want  we  aren't 
likely  to  be  happy  with  what  we  get. 

A  second  partial  answer  to  the  puzzle  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  Representatives  In  Congress 
spend  so  much  more  of  their  own  time  and 
energy  wooing  us  as  individuals  than  they  do 
soliciting  praise  for  the  Institution.  Their 
primary  concerns  are  mdividual,  not  mstitu- 
lional.  Their  first  concern  is,  and  I  think  It 
should  be,  re-election.  But  their  efforts  at 
winning  re-election  are  highly  individualistic 
efforts. 

What  Jb  more,  in  courting  favorable  judg- 


ments about  themselves,  they  simultaneously 
encourage  us  to  think  unfavorably  about  the 
institution.  Fur  tbey,  at  least  the  10  or  so 
with  whom  I  traveled,  portray  themselves  as 
the  gallant  fighters  against  the  manifest  evUs 
of  Congress.  Thus,  they  nm  for  Congress  by 
running  against  Congress.  And  sluce  most  cf 
our  education  about  Congress  comes  from  our 
Congressmen,  It  is  small  wonder  that  we  hold 
a  puzzUng  pair  of  judgments. 

A  third  part  of  the  answer  is  that  Co)lg^e^^■: 
is  such  a  complex  institution  internally  thai 
we  have  difficulty  understanding  it  from  the 
oxitside.  Especially,  I  would  argue,  we  do  not 
understand  the  degree  to  which,  or  the  ways 
in  which,  the  individtial  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative influences  the  performance  of  the 
Congress.  If  we  knew  more  about  this  indi- 
vidual-institution relationship,  our  Judgment 
on  the  Congressmen  might  be  a  little  more 
discriminating,  our  Judgment  on  the  Con- 
gress might  be  a  Ultle  less  simplistic,  and 
our  strategy  of  congressional  reform  might 
be  a  little  different. 

Take  the  committee  system,  the  bulwar'ii 
of  the  institution,  for  example,  and  see  how 
the  desires  or  the  goals  of  ihe  mdividual 
members  have  shaped  it.  For  one  thtag,  the 
very  decentralization  and  fragmentation  of 
the  committee  system  is  the  organizational 
form  most  congenial  to  a  group  of  inde- 
pendently elected  legislators,  each  of  whom 
has  an  eqtial  claUn  to  Internal  influence,  and 
each  of  whom  wants  the  resources  to  press 
that  claim.  For  another  thing,  the  commit- 
tee system  differs  as  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  because  a  committee  as- 
signment is  much  more  important  to  the 
career  of  the  individual  Representative  thaji 
it  is  to  the  career  of  the  individual  Senator 
who  has,  it  seems  to  me,' more  varied  source.s 
of  hifluence  available. 

StiU  fxirther,  looking  only  at  the  Housp 
committee  performance  varies  widely  depend- 
ing on  just  what  it  is  that  their  members 
want  from  their  committee  service.  Where 
most  of  the  committee  members  want  power 
p.nd  prestige,  for  example,  iheir  committee 
will  tend  to  become  expert.  Independent  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  iufiueutial.  Way< 
and  Means,  and  Appropriations  aie  commit- 
tees of  this  type. 

But  where  most  of  a  committee's  members 
want  to  pursue  some  nationally  controversial 
policy  mterest,  that  committee  will  tend  to 
be  less  expert,  less  Independent,  less  Influen- 
tial, but  more  responsive  to  outside  groups, 
such  as  the  Executive  Branch,  which  share 
their  policy  interests.  Education  and  Labor. 
and  Foreign  Affairs  are  committees  of  thi." 
type. 

If  committees  are  very  different  from  one 
another,  as  I  think  they  are,  it  might  Just 
be  that  an  effective  strategy  of  reform  would 
be  sojnewhat  more  retaU  and  less  wholesale 
than  the  one  we  normally  employ.  AtUcks 
on  the  senority  rule,  for  example,  are  typically 
wholesale  attacks  that  only  serve  to  drveri 
our  attention  from  the  great  diversity  amon'.j 
committees,  committee  chairmen,  committee 
staffs,  and  committee  members. 

So  committees  differ  and  to  a  large  degree 
because  the  desires  ol  their  individual  mem- 
bers differ.  They  are  not  equally,  if  at  a'J. 
"broken  branches. "  If  we  want  a  cooperative 
Congress,  the  more  responsive,  less  influen- 
tial type  of  committee  may  serve  us  br-s* 
If  we  want  a  counter-balancmg  Congress,  the 
more  influential  bi\t  less  responsive  commit- 
tee may  serve  us  best. 

We  would  certainly  understand  Congre  ■ 
better  and  we  might  prescribe  for  It  moro 
effectively  if  we  looked  at  the  way  each  com- 
mittee Is  run,  at  the  relationships  betweei; 
each  chairman  and  his  members,  and  at  the 
way  members  get  sorted  onto  each  commit- 
tee in  the  first  place.  And  we  would  under- 
stand Congress  better  if  we  stopped  Vetttc; 
our  broads^'des  agaiiibt  the  seniority  rule  pas- 
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for  good  institutional  analysis.  They  are  not. 
The  seniority  rule  is  not  a  very  Important 
thing  if  what  we  want  to  understand  in  in- 
.^litutional  performance. 

Which  brings  tis  back  to  our  starting 
point.  If  we  want  to  understand  and,  I  sug- 
gest, improve  the  Institution,  we  shall  have 
to  do  it  chamber  by  chamber,  party  by  party, 
committee  by  committee,  chairman  by  chalr- 
nian,  and  member  by  member.  Obviously 
that  Is  not  easy.  The  mass  media  can  help 
on  the  first  four  levels  by  foregoing  whole- 
.sBie  "broken  branch"  type  attacks  for  retail 
commlttee-by-committee  analysis,  and  by 
foregoing  wholesale  attacks  on  the  senior- 
ity rule  for  retail  chairmnn-bv-chalrman 
analysis. 

We  as  citizens  can  be  most  effective  by 
working  on  the  individudal  member,  forcing 
him  or  her  to  think  more  Institutionally, 
holding  him  more  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  institution,  of  his  chamber. 
hi.s  party,  his  committee,  and  his  chairman, 
siian  we  do  now.  More  than  we  realize  we 
get  the  kinds  of  Congress  our  Congressmen 
ivant:  and  the  more  we  understand  and  act 
on  tliat  assumption,  the  more  our  original 
puzzle  may  get  resolved  by  Itself. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Fenno.  The  next  member  of  our  panel  is 
Charles  Mathins  of  Maryland,  a  Republican 
who  served  four  terms  as  a  Congressman  and 
is  now  in  his  fourth  year  as  a  Senator.  The 
Washington  Pout  recently  quoted  another 
Senator  as  saying  that  on  those  quickie 
votes  on  amendments  where  you  waltz  out 
on  the  floor,  the  first  things  you  ask  are 
what  is  it  and  whose  is  it:  and  if  it  is 
Mathias'  that's  worth  about  ten  extra  votes. 
Well,  for  a  first-term  Senator  of  the  minority 
party,  that's  quite  a  testimonial. 

Senator  Mailiias  is  such  an  independent 
Republican  tliat  A\  erell  Harriman  is  said  to 
have  invited  him  to  switch  parties,  remind- 
ing him  that  he.  Harriman.  had  changed 
parties  a  while  back — In  1929.  I  don't  know 
whether  Senator  Mathias  gave  him  a  definite 
answ!>r  or  is  reserving  judgment. 

Senator  Mathias  has  recently  wi'itten  that 
Congress  is  becoming  in  many  respects  an 
Impotent  and  antiquated  Institution.  Only 
lasi  week  in  Washington  he  began  hearings 
along  with  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  to  try 
to  do  something  about  that  state  of  aflfalrs; 
and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  him  here 
tonlpht    .Senator  Mathias. 


HOW     THE    PRESIDENT    REWARDS 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Ryan>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning,  at  10:30  a.m..  the  President 
will  single  one  person  out  of  many  in  the 
P'ederal  Government  who  most  typifies 
the  tremendous  piiy.sical  and  mental  ef- 
fort nere.ssaiy  to  overcome  a  handicap 
and  to  work,  hs  a  peer,  wit^  those  who 
are  whole.  I  am  leferrirg  to  the  Federal 
policy  of  giving  the  Outstanding  Handi- 
capped Federal  Employee  of  the  Year 
award,  which  will  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
denf.s  daughter,  tomorrow  at  the  De- 
r.M'lmer.i  ol  Commerce  Auditorium. 

I  h'nare  with  my  colleagues  and  mil- 
lion' ol  otiicr  Ainericans  both  joy  and 
piide  in  .seenig  a  handicapped  American 
bring  recognized  for  the  work  he.  or  she. 
hab  done.  And  I  am  certain  that  this 
honor  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  those 
hiindicappcd  who  have  yet  to  find  them- 
.=.clves:  those  who  either  by  birth  or  by 
accident  have  been  deprived  of  one  or 
another  ph:.'.sical  or  mental  oljuit /.  and 
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who,  in  pain  and  frustratioi  i 
the  effort  to  recover  or 
activity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  demin 
of  pleasure  that  the 
from  winning  this  award; 
to  dilute  or  to  interfere  witl 
tion  that  this  award  will 
thousands    of    handicappec 
who  still  face  this  test.  But 
of  this  award  is  not  bright 
is  cloudy.  It  is  tainted. 

It  is  the  coincidence  of  wl 
playwTights,    and    poets 
dramas  when  we  find  that 
spring    afternoon    in 
President  himself  turns 
House  strongmen  to  push 
cajole  Senators  to  uphold 
bill  which  would  encoura 
capped,  the  crippled,  the 
aplegics  to  be  brave,  to  ov»r 
physical  pain,  their  emotional 
become  self-supportin 
on  another  early  afternoon 
President  sends  his  lovely 
give  an  award  to  a  Federal 
has  accomplished  as  an  ind 
the  bill  hopes  to  do  for 
unfortiuiate  people  in  om 

To  push  the  Senators 
their  votes  of  86  to  2  in 
bill  on  February  28.  he  sen 
men.  To  recognize  the  eftox 
individual  citizen,  he  senct 
daughter. 

So  the  administration  w 
hand  out  its  award.  Flashb 
and  thousands  of  picss  rel 
out  telling  of  the  wonderfi  1 
handicapped  are  capable  of 
vole  they  play  in  giving  hope 
tion  to  those  who  are  still 
the  bottom  of  a  wheelchair 
or  to  a  bare  room.  Where 
ministration  press  releases 
graphs  when  it  intervened 
gressional  effort  to  over 
dents  veto  of  the  Vocations 
tion  Act  of  1973? 

Twenty-four  hours  ago 
before  the  award  is  to  be 
Outstanding  Handicapped 
the  Year,  that  same  bod: 
muster  60  votes  to  overri 
dent's  veto.  It  befuddles  mj 
and   imagine  the  explanat 
Members  are  trying  to 
their  switch.  I  do  not  env  y 
job. 

For  in  effect,  they  are 
handicapped.  "You  are  on 
you  make  it,  we  will  give 
if  you  do  not,  well,  sorry — i 
from  your  country," 

That  is  the  tarnish  ii" 
award  ceremony.  And  that 
not  only  on  this  administr 
this  Congress.  Hope  still  s 
Defense  Department  for  oni 
S5  billion  brighter  here 
handicapped  Americon,  t 
gone. 

Perhaps,  though,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
handout.  Hardly.  This  bil 
designed  to  encourage 
train  themselves  to  hold 
to   support    themselves    by 
ovpicome  their  handicaps. 
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The  vocational  potential 
mated  7  to  12  million  handicdpped 
viduals  is  at  stake.  With  the  f  dopt 
this  bill,  only  2  million  of 
would   have   been   helped, 
pas.sed  by  the  House  and 
from  adequate  in  terms  of 
those  afflicted  with  a  handicbp 
keeping  within  our  budget  guii  elines 
in  an  effort  to  assist  the  President 
effort  to  curb  spending,  we 
to  reach  the  level  of  assistancfe 
felt  would  not  be  inflationary. 

The  costs  of  assisting  the 
are  obviously  high.  But  as 
leader,  Mr.  O'Neill  so  cleaily 
out  on  March  28,  the  earning 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  who  were  rehabilitatec 
to     $1     billion.     Their     taxe; 
an  estimated  $58  million  to  v 
eral.  State,  and  local  treasur 
$33  million  was  saved  in  1972 
of  many  rehabilitated  per 
public  payrolls. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress 
President   with   regard   to 
budget.  We  must  eradicate 
srams  which  are  bulging  wi 
cratic  fat.  But  how-  can  we  jus 
struction  of  a  program  which 
pie  learn  to  help  themselves? 
the  people  of  this  country 
ices  which  help  those  who 
portunity  sacrificed?  So  we 
armada  of  bombers  to  Cambo(|ia 
not. 

It  is  time  that  we  started  to 
ourselves.  It  is  time  to  husbsnd 
sources  and  reorder  our  prioi 
not  think  I  am  alone  in  wanting 
Americans  with  American 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  wr 
.some  of  our  hard-earned  dollar 
the  handicapped.  But  the  cl  mched 
of  the  President  is  clearly  visible 
Senate's    partisan    showing 
and  if  his  slap  on  the  face 
on  the  cheeks  of  our  handicaijped 
icans  today,  it  certainly  has 
delible  mark  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident 
Congress  will  not  let  this  i&  ue 
the  recipient  of  the  Outstand  ing 
capped  Fed3ral  Employee  o: 
award,  I  add  my  congratulations 
of  the  President  s  daughter 
others.  I  hope  we  will  not  let 
last  handicapped  person  to  ri 
plateau. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tern; 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  form  California  <Mr 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr. 
I  testified  before  the  Rules 
concerning  the  problem  of  i 
of  funds  by  the  executive 

I   believe   that   my   appr 
impoimdment  problem  woul( 
pitfalls   of   legislation    whicli 
mittce  is  now  studying,  and 
tively  return  the  power  of 
national  policy  to  the  Cong 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

I  am  inserting  at   this  piint   in  the 
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Record  my  statement,  which  describes 
my  plan  in  detail : 

iMPOnNDllENT    OP    FUNDS    BY     THE    EXECTTIIVE 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Giorck  E,  Daniklson) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  ex- 
priss  my  thoughts  and  opinions  on  the 
important  subject  of  Impoundment  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  funds  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  appropriated  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  our 
national  policies. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the  pending  anti- 
tmpoundment  bills,  H.R.  1873,  by  Repre- 
sentative Sarbanes,  Pickle  and  others,  a  bill 
which  is  similar  In  Its  provisions  to  S.  373, 
by  Senator  Ervln.  Although  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  bill.  I  have  grave  misgivings 
that  neither  It  nor  any  of  the  other  general 
antl-tmpoundment  bills  would  be  the  correct 
solution,  or  even  an  effective  solution,  to  the 
Impoundment  problem. 

Based  upon  such  study  as  I  have  been  able 
to  do,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Executive  has 
no  Inherent  power — no  right — to  Impound 
or  withhold  funds  which  have  been  appro- 
priated by  law.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Executive  has  no  right  of  Impoundment 
■whatever,  except  that  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  him  by  Act  of  Congress  which  the 
Executive  has  signed  Into  law.  And  the  otUy 
law  which  the  Executive  Department  has 
cited  as  authority  for  the  impoundments 
which  concern  us — or  for  placing  those  funds 
"In  reserve" — as  he  prefers  to  call  It,  Is  the 
Antl-deficlency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  655).  I  am 
siure  that  all  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  faniUlar  with  that  Act  and  I  shall 
not  comment  on  It  here  except  to  state  that, 
In  my  opinion,  It  does  not  support  or  justify 
the  type  of  Impoundment  which  Is  producing 
this  constitutional  confrontation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  said,  when  he  was  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  In  1969,  "Existence  of  such 
a  broad  power  is  supported  neither  by  reason 
nor  precedent."  Yet  the  Executive  has 
referred  to  the  Anti-deficiency  Act  as  the 
authority  for  a  substantial  amount  of  his 
Impoundments.  (Report  of  Roy  L.  Ash,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Feb. 
6,  1973.  38  C  JH.  #24,  Part  IV) . 

This  clearly  Illustrates  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  misgivings  concerning  the  enact- 
m^eut  of  any  law  which  even  Implicitly  grants 
the  power  of  Impoundment  to  the  Executive. 
As  time  goes  by  such  laws,  — such  delega- 
tions of  power,  — tend  to  be  stretched  and 
expanded  to  justify  activities  far  beyond 
their  original  piurpose.  History  shows  us  that 
once  a  power  is  granted  It  Is  rarely.  If  ever, 
regaUied.  When  a  power  Is  delegated  by  law. 
It  would  take  a  second  law  to  repeal  the  first 
law,  and  the  passage  of  the  second  law  re- 
quires the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  passage  over  his  veto.  I  submit 
that  we  would  be  endangering  the  trxist 
placed  in  us  by  the  American  people  if  we 
•were  to  grant  the  power  of  Impoundxiieiit 
(and  thereby  delegate  away  the  power  of  for- 
mulating national  policy),  and  place  it  be- 
yond our  ability  to  retrieve. 

I  submit  and  suggest  that  If  any  Ini- 
potiudment  bill  is  reported  out  by  this  Com- 
mittee the  very  least  we  must  do  Is  Insist 
that  it  contain  specific  language  to  provide 
that  It  will  expire,  by  its  own  terms,  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  Better  yet,  no  such 
blUataU! 

Earlier  I  stated  that  I  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings that  none  of  the  antl-lmpoundment  bills 
would  be  the  correct  or  an  elfective  solution 
to  the  Unpouudment  problem.  Let's  exaniine 
some  of  the  po6,sibilitle3.  remembering  first 
of  aU  that  the  funds  of  which  we  speak  have 
already  been  appropriated  by  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, which  have  either  been  approved  and 


sl<jned  Into  law  by  the  President,  or  passed 
over  his  veto.  They  are  the  law  of  the  land, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, in  so  many  words,  that  the  Presi- 
dent ".  .  .  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

SuT^pose  we  pass  one  of  the  antl-lmpound- 
ment laws.  Win  the  President  veto  It?  If  he 
docs,  will  we  pass  It  over  his  veto?  and  If  we 
do,  will  he  still  Impound, — and  what  do  we 
do  then? 

Suppose  we  pass  such  an  Act,  and  the  Pres- 
ident signs  it,  and  It  becomes  the  law  of  the 
l.T.  d.  He  wUl  then  almost  certainly  Increase 
Ills  impoundment,  becavise  he  will  then  have 
apparent  authority  to  do  so  which  far  exceeds 
his  authority  under  the  present  Anti-defici- 
ency Act.  Suppose  he  does  then  Impound,  and 
Congress  passes  a  resolution  saying.  "No,  we 
disapprove!"  WUl  he  continue  to  Impound? 
If  he  does,  what  do  we  do  then? 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  Is  only 
one  effective  way  to  solve  the  Impoundment 
problem,  and  that  Is  to  make  It  Impossible 
to  impound,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Congress.  So  long  as  the  Executive  has 
the  option  to  impound,  selectively,  which- 
ever funds  he  chooses  to  Impound,  and  has 
an  effective  means  of  doing  so,  he  will  cou- 
tiuue  to  do  so.  And  by  doing  so,  ant!  continu- 
ing his  practice  to  its  logical  corscluElon,  he 
will  become  the  sole  policy  maker  of  our 
ccuntry  because  by  cutting  off,  providing,  or 
otherwise  controlling  the  flow  of  funds  for 
those  laws  which  require  funds  for  their  im- 
plementation, he  can  and  will  nullify,  modify 
or  carry  out  national  policies  in  the  manner 
that  most  suits  his  own  desires. 

I  submit  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
moke  It  impossible  for  the  President  to  im- 
pound without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. Is  by  relating  appropriations  together, 
by  Inter-locklng  them  so  that  the  obligation, 
expenditure  or  apportionment  of  one  appro- 
priation requires  tlie  proportlcnal  obligation, 
expenditure,  or  apportionment  of  another 
appropriation — or  others. 

Article  I.  Section  9.  Clause  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  .  .  ."  The 
Congress  has,  by  law,  provided  for  carrying 
the  foregoing  Constitutional  provision  Into 
execution,  and  has  directed  that  all  warrants 
for  the  disbursement  of  money  from  the 
Treasury  be  first  duly  audited  and  settled 
and  certified  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice ar.d  that  di-ibursements  shall  not  be 
made  upon  such  warrants,  atid  not  otherwuc. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  draft  and  Inter- 
relate our  appropriation  bUls  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  ftmds  cannot  be  obligated,  ex- 
pended, or  apportioned  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  one  government  policy  unless  funds 
are  likewise  obligated,  expended  or  appor- 
tioned for  the  funding  trf  other  government 
policies.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  pre- 
vent the  Executive  from  practicing  a  selec- 
tive, cafeteria-style,  supplying  or  withhold- 
ing of  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  var- 
ious activities  of  our  national  policy. 

At  this  point  I  set  forth  an  example  of  a 
paragraph  which  could  be  Uicluded  In  some, 
or  all,  of  our  appropriation  blUs  in  order  to 
achieve  the  above  purpose. 

Sec.  — .  Uiiless  the  Congress  shaU  provide 
otherwise  In  language  expressly  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  section,  at  any  time  durin^r 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  the  amount  obligated 
or  expended  under  this  Act  for  any  program 
or  activity,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  program  or  activity,  shall  be 
not  more  than  ( — 16 — )  percentage  points 
greater  than  the  amount  obligated  or  ex- 
pended at  that  time  during  such  fiscal  year 
for  any  other  program  or  activity  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Congres.s 


for  purposes  of  such  other  progrurn  or  activ- 
ity for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Under  present  practices  the  Executive  can. 
.«:e!ectlvely  and  at  will,  provide  or  withhold 
(Impound)  the  funding  of  Individual  na- 
tional programs,  thus,  for  practical  purpose-^, 
he  can  decide  which  policies  will  be  imple- 
mented, and  which  will  not  be  implemented, 
and  to  what  extent  Under  my  suggested  laa- 
guage,  so  long  as  he  tises  public  monies  for 
some  of  otir  programs,  he  must  provide  pro- 
rata funding  for  all  of  them,  or  request  a 
variance  Irom  the  Congress. 

What  I  would  scik  to  do  by  this  concept 
is  to  provide  a  coherent  and  orderly  inter- 
relationship in  the  obUeation  an  J  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  by  the  several  dif- 
ferent appropi'lailon  bills. 

The  use  of  ihe  foregoing  concept  would  not 
bring  about  reckless  spending,  on  the  con- 
trary; It  would  both  permit  and  promote 
economy.  I'm  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  gov- 
ernment spending  should  be  reduced,  that 
savings  should  be  realized,  wherever  possible. 

This  language  would  also  promote  greater 
co-operation  and  harmony  'octweeu  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  br.'.nchcs.  Whenever  the 
Executl\e,  In  the  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment's business,  would  determine  that 
money  could  be  saved,  ail  he  would  have  to 
do  Is  notify  the  Congress  and  by  resolution 
the  Congress  could  provide  for  an  appropriate 
change  In  ihe  rate  of  expenditure — or  could 
terminate  it  altogether.  The  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  working  together,  could  ecou- 
omte  where  an  immediate  need  is  removed, 
or  could  accelerate  expenditure  where  a  neeJ 
Is  Increased.  Changing  needs,  based  on 
changing  circumstances,  could  be  quickly  ac- 
commodated. 

Please  note,  also,  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fiexlbllity  can  be  written  Into  the  language 
at  the  outset  in  order  to  fit  the  anticipated 
dillerlng  needs  of  the  different  appropria- 
tions. 

I  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  considera- 
tion as  an  effective  solution  to  the  impotmd- 
ment  problem,  and  again  urge  that  this 
Committee  exercise  the  greatest  care  before 
reporting  a  general  anti-impoundment  bill. 
so  that  It  cannot  be  construed  as  a  further 
delegation  of  an  asserted  power  to  impound. 


MARK  YAMPOLSKY: 
MAN  OF  COURAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
week,  a  most  coui-ageous  act  lias  been 
taking  place  downtown  on  16th  Street. 
Mark  Yanipolskv,  a  recent  Jewish  emi- 
gre from  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  himger  strike  across  the  street 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  protest  the 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  give 
members  of  Ids  family  permission  to 
emigrate. 

Mark  is  a  jazz  dianuner.  He  and  liir. 
wife  were  given  permission  last  year  to 
emigTate  to  Isiael,  and  they  were  here 
ill  the  United  States  on  a  torn'  to  inform 
people ^1  what  conditioits  are  like  in 
Russia  mr  Jews  seeking  tlieii'  freedom, 
Mark's  opurage  was  first  demonstrated 
when  he  sought  permission  to  emigrate 
fi'om  the  Soviet  Union.  He  mana^'ed  to 
survive  the  harassment  and  humiliation 
which  aie  Uie  routine  lot  in  life  for  all 
Jews  trying  to  leave  Russia.  He  and  hi.s 
wife  prevailed,  but  many  members  of 
his  wife's  family  were  left  beliind.  Tlicy 
were  denied  permission  for  no  apparent 
reason. 
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What  touched  off  Mark  Yampolsky's 
hunger  strike  was  a  death.  His  wife's 
gi'andf  ather  passed  away  in  Switzerland 
while  waiting  for  his  family  to  join  them. 
When  the  grandfather  learned  that  his 
family  had  been  absolutely  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  and  that  they  had 
been  barred  from  reapplying  for  per- 
mission for  a  full  year,  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear  at  his  age.  He  died,  and 
Mark  began  his  hunger  strike  as  a  way 
of  making  sure  that  his  wife's  grand- 
father would  be  heard  in  death  as  he 
was  not  in  life. 

The  death  of  one  man  and  the  protest 
of  another  are  not  ordinarily  events  of 
great  note.  But  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
situation.  The  grandfather's  death  and 
Mark's  hunger  strike  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  our  continued  support  for 
Russian  Jews  in  their  struggle  to  be  free. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mark  to  conduct 
his  protest.  He  suffers  from  severe  ulcers 
and  linng  only  on  fruit  juices  and  water 
has  greatly  aggravated  his  condition.  He 
is  separated  from  his  wife  now:  she  is 
in  London  conducting  a  similar  hunger 
strike  at  the  Rusc;ian  embassy  there. 
People  always  wonder  about  the  sanity 
of  those  who  choose  to  express  their 
protest  in  so  uncomfortable  a  maimer. 
They  are  regarded  r.s  visionaries  at  best, 
and  as  bordering  on  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness at  the  worst. 

But  Mark  Yampolsky  is  neither  a  vi- 
sionary nor  a  madman.  He  has  seen  that 
protest  can  work.  It  was  the  concerted 
protests  of  concerned  Americans  and  the 
determined  actions  of  this  Congress 
which  made  it  possible  for  Mark  to  leave 
Russia.  The  quiet  determination  of  the 
Jews  still  in  Russia,  refusing  to  be  in- 
timidated, continuing  to  demand  their 
freedom,  will  al.so  bring  results,  albeit 
very  slowly.  But  the  courage  demon- 
strated by  Mark  and  his  brethren  still  in 
the  Soviet  Union  should  not  go  unsup- 
ported by  this  body. 

I  commend  Mark  Yampolsky  on  his 
bravery  in  speaking  out  against  Russian 
oppression,  knowing  the  repercussions 
this  may  have  on  the  family  he  left 
behind.  I  salute  him  for  his  strength  in 
his  hunger  strike.  I  offer  him  my  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  on  the  death  of 
his  wife's  grandfather.  Finally,  I  offer 
him  my  full  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry. 


VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  THIEU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man fjom  Ohio  I  Mr.  Seiberlino  is  rec- 
ot4nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  some  dismay  in  this  morning's  pa- 
per tliat  on  Friday  of  this  week  it  is 
planned  that  President  Thieu  of  South 
.  Vietnam  will  be  in  Washington  where  he 
will  confer  with  "congressional  leaders." 
If  it  wa.s  a  mistake,  and  I  believe  it  was, 
for  the  President  to  invite  President 
Thieu  to  come  to  this  country  at  this  time 
to  confer  with  him.  it  seems  to  me  it  may 
be  equally  a  mistake  for  congressional 
leaders  to  entertain  President  Thieu  here 
either  formally  or  informally,  if  in  fact 
we  do  not  intend  to  become  militarily 
reiiivolved  m  Indochina. 
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When   President    Johns 
Premier  Ky  in  Hawaii  in 
Johnson,  in  the  eyes  of 
mitted  this  Nation  to 
Ky's  regime.  By  doing  the 
President  Thieu  at  this 
to  me  that  President  Nixon 
of  the  world,  announcing 
support  for  the  Thieu 

When  to  this  is  coupled 
that  in  today's  paper  we 
B-52  bombers  have  carriec 
bombing  attacks  in 
Cambodia,  without  any 
thority  for  the  part  of  the 
conduct  that  kind  of 
even  the  excuse  that  he  is 
tect  our  soldiers  in  Vietnarr 
prisoners  of  war  back,  sine  > 
back,  it  does  seem  to  me  thi; 
quieting  state  of  affairs. 

Also,  in  this  morning's 
other  tragic  account  by 
oiu"  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
the  mental  and  physical 
and  other  Americans  were 
this  one  a  medical  officer 
held  by  the  Vietcong  or 
ese  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to  North  Vietnam.  He 
though  he  was  imprisoned 
nam  it  was  a  relief  compare 
ble  circumstances  under 
forced  to  live  in  South 
oner  of  the  Vietcong  or 
ese.   The  American  peopl< 
indignant  over  such 
as  it  does,  ordinai-y 
international  law. 

But,  before  we  proclaim 
indignation  to  the  world 
treatment  accorded  to 
ers  of  .war  by  the  North 
the  Vietcong,  I  think  we 
selves  whether  we  are 
sponsibilities  for  stopping 
even  worse  barbarities 
the  Government  we  are 
South  Vietnam. 

A  New  York  Times  ar 
March  3  stated: 

A  group  of  recently  releasee 
oners,  reportedly  spirited  into 
described  today  how  they  w< 
tured  and  ultimately  cripple  1 
of   confinement   at   the 
prison  on  Con  Son. 

Further  it  says: 

According  to  the  former 
had  each  spent  about  five  y^rs 
without  being  tried  or  gran 
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It  goes  on: 

One  who  said  he  was  nelthi 
nor  a  supporter  of  the  front 
built,  round-faced  man  aged  2 
himself  as  a  Buddhist  actlvis 

He  said  he  was  picked  up 
along  with  friends  who,  like 
active  In  what  he  called  the 
"Buddhist  struggle  movemer  t 

Asserting  that  he  was  vi 
a  result  of  his  treatment  wl 
he  related  that  after  his  arre:  t 
to  the  national  police  heaclqii 
and  "beaten  and  tortured  oi 
whole  year." 

He  described  the  torture 
with  sticks  "until  I  vomited 
the  blood  came  out  of  my  ey 
ing  soapy  water  forced  int( 
mouth,  aiid  being  subjected  t 
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His  torturers  accused  him  of 
In  anti-Government  activities, 
"said  they  tortured  us  to  punish 

Another  form  of  torture  emp 
police,  the  young  man  said,  wa 
prisoners'   hands   behind   their 
hang  them  from  the  celling  by 
until  they  lost  consciousness. 

It  sounds  vei-y  much  like  thfe 
of  torture  that  was  inflicted 
own  POW's  in  North  Vietnai^ 
instances. 

After  a  year  in  custody  In  Sa^on, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Chi  Hoa 
gon  and  Installed  In  what  was  kjiown 
movie  house"  because  It  was 
and  it  was  dark  like  a  movie  theater 

"There  they  chained  our  feet 
the  chains  to  a  pole,"  he  contl^iued 
were  between  50  and  100 
nothing  to  He  on,  and  it  was 
and  cold.  Every  day  they  woi4ld 
door  and  send  In  a  bunch  of 
nals  who  would  beat  us  with 
vis." 

Describing  life  in  the  tigei  cages,  the 
young  man  said  that  several  plsoners  died 
but  he  could  Identify  only  on«    by  name. 


nd  attached 
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and  dirty 
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colnmon  criml- 
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This   somids   almost   par^lel 
treatment  inflicted  on  one 
POW's  as  described  in  today^ 
ton  Post. 

A  week   after  the   Congressn 
Con  Son,  he  said,  the  inmates 
what  he  called  the  stables — a 
tures  that  had  housed  water  bt^ffalo 

"During    the   time   we   were 
stables  they  continued  to  beat 
he  said.  "One  of  my  friends,  "If-an 
suffered  a  broken  arm.  Another 
Ngo  Thuong,  was  ferociously  beaten 
head." 

In   December,    1970,    the   foriier 
related,    he   and    about   80   otljer 
disabled  prisoners  were  flown 
Hoa.   "I   guess   I   was   going 
time,"   he   added,   saying  that 
paralyzed. 

He  remained  In  Chi  Hoa  \intl  1 
The    treatment    there    was    better 
time,  he  said,  though  "once  in 
would  beat  us  just  a  little." 

In  June,  1971,  he  and  others 
were  Informed  that  they  were  b<  Ing 
to  Con  Son. 

"We  tried  to  resist,"  he  sa 
were   still   sick   and   needed 
recover.  We  told  them  many  of 
not  walk  and  many  were  still 

But,  according  to  his  accoun|t, 
responded  by  bringing  In  the 
common  criminals  who  threw 
nades  into  the  cells.  "We  all  choked 
con.sclousness,"  he  said. 

They  were  put  on  a  ship  to 
then  the  old  tiger  cages  had 
by  new  ones  buUt  by  an  American 
and  paid  for  by  the  United 
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Digressing   a   little,  last 
Government   Operations 
the  House  of  Representative  > 
cial  report  stated  that  $400 
money  was  going  to  an 
tractor  to  build  new  tiger 
Son. 

The  former  prisoner  said 
cages  were  about  the  same 
ones,  each  cage  housed  only  o 
a  result,  he  added,  "the  Jaile^ 
beat  us  from  above  but  would 
bars,  jump  In  and  beat  us. 

diet:   rice  and  wa 

Throughout    1972    and    in 
months  of  this  year,  he  said,  1' 
ration  consisted  of  "a  few 
and  a  little  water." 
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The  most  recent  beating  took  place  last 
Jan.  6  in  Row  A  and  B  of  the  tiger  cages," 
he  said.  "About  70  prisoners  were  seriously 
injured  then."  He  explained  that  the  beat- 
ings occurred  "because  we  asked  for  more 
food  and  more  water." 

I  will  not  read  on.  We  could  duplicate 
this  stoi-y  many  times  from  what  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  If  congi'essional  leaders 
do  meet  with  President  Thieu  later  this 
week,  then  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
they  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

The  most  important  question  is 
whether  he  is  going  to  see  that  this  type 
of  atrocious  behavior  by  his  government 
which  derives  a  crucial  amount  of  finan- 
cial support  from  the  United  States  of 
America — including  AID  money  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  South  Vietnamese 
police  and  prisons  is  going  to  come  to  an 
end. 

And  if  so,  when? 

And  if  so,  whether  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  OflSce  will  be  en- 
titled to  go  and  inspect  any  prison  in 
South  Vietnam  to  make  sure  that  these 
commitments  are  being  carried  out? 

If  he  is  unable  to  give  a  clear-cut  and 
explicit  answer  on  that  score,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  our  congressional 
leaders  consider  what  action  they  are 
going  to  recommend,  such  as  cutting  off 
further  aid  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  mitil  it  cleans  up  this  abomin- 
able situation  or  else  provides  some  basis 
for  justifying  the  continuation  of  tliat 
aid. 

I  would  hope  that  om'  congicssional 
leaders  after  they  meet  with  President 
Thieu  would  also  make  an  official  state- 
ment to  this  body  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  asked  such  questions  of  him  and 
what  his  responses  were. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OP   HEALTH 
CARE  DELIVERY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivei-y.  The  Institute  may  well 
be  to  the  delivery  of  medical  care  to  those 
who  need  it  what  mass  production  was 
to  American  industry.  It  will  make  it 
possible  for  evei-y  American  to  have 
available  and  usable  tlie  medical  services 
he  needs  in  everyday  life. 

I  am  confident  that  this  session  of 
Congress  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
great  new  advances  in  the  American 
health  system  and  that  problems  long 
neglected  will  begin  to  be  resolved. 

Television  programs  depicting  super- 
.'iu:nan  doctors  and  new.spaper  headlines 
describing  real  life  miracle  operations 
'anging  from  organ  transplants  to  open 
^cart  .'iurgery  have  created  a  distorted 
).npression  as  to  the  stale  of  health  care 
: "'  .America. 

\VhiIe  research  and  modern  techniques 
ba^'e  created  tremendous  possibilities  in 
iiiodiral  care  much  of  tlie  Nation  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  inadequate  ti'eat- 


ment  and  attention.  The  attention  that 
the  public  does  receive  is  often  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  The  price  is  not  exorbi- 
tant in  terms  of  the  human  lives  saved 
but  in  teiins  of  the  lives  which  are  inevi- 
tably lost  because  society  cannot  afford 
those  prices  on  a  mass  scale. 

The  real  lesson  in  TV  shows  and  head- 
lines is  the  fantastic  potential  of  the 
American  health  system.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment thi-ough  its  financial  support 
has  helped  to  achieve  incomparable  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  medicine.  Since 
World  War  n  we  have  lavished  over  $20 
billion  on  biochemical  research.  Our 
achievements  are  the  most  spectacular 
the  world  has  ever  seen  and  are  im- 
paralleled  by  other  nations.  These 
achievements  were  accomplished  by  the 
sacrifice  of  resources  worthy  of  such  a 
goal. 

But  we  seem  to  be  in  the  position  of 
a  master  chef  who  can  create  gourmet 
dishes  for  a  few  hundred  people  and  is 
placed  in  charge  of  food  distribution  for 
a  nation.  The  same  effort  which  America 
has  until  now  lavished  on  research  must 
be  extended  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  all  the  people.  I  do  not  deprecate 
research;  I  feel  it  should  be  increased. 
But  for  too  long  the  bread  and  butter 
programs  in  the  health  field  have  been 
neglected. 

The  problems  with  our  health  care 
system  are  numerous.  Costs  are  increas- 
ing at  a  much  faster  pace  than  is  the 
general  cost  of  living.  Many  areas  of 
the  counti-y  are  desperately  short  of  doc- 
tors. Millions  of  Americans  do  not  have 
access  to  adequate  medical  facilities. 

The  health  industry  is  already  enor- 
mous, consuming  more  than  $75  billion  a 
year  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  A  ra- 
tional efficient  approach  is  a  necessity. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute To  Improve  Health  Care  Deliv- 
ery and  to  speed  the  delivei-y  of  the 
benefits  of  medical  research  to  the 
people. 

The  institute  will  be  a  separate  agency 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  a  size  and  impor- 
tance in  keeping  with  its  great  respon- 
sibilities. One  of  these  responsibilities  will 
be  Uie  development  of  health  care  policy 
on  a  national  level.  For  too  long  v.  e  h.ive 
lacked  such  an  overall  policy. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  BREAK  FOR  THE 
TENANTS? 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  wa,-  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
iianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lust  few 
years  have  made  people  aware  of  the 
inequities  built  into  the  Federal  income 
tax  system.  A  cry  has  gone  up  that  the 
system  is  weighted  to  give  the  most  to 
tho.se  who  liave  the  most.  Without  ex- 
amining every  aspect  of  the  income  tax 
system.  I  would  have  to  say  that  in  » 
few  areas  thi.s  is  cei-tainly  true.  One  of 
those  areas  is  the  deduction  of  expenses 
for  dwellings. 

We  all  know  that  homeowners  are  al- 
lowed to  dccUjct  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty lax  a)id  the  interest  that  he  pavs 
on  liis  mortgage.  The  owner  of  a  co»p- 


erative  apartment  can  deduct  the 
amount  of  his  monthly  maintenance 
charge  which  represents  the  interest  on 
his  mortgage  and  the  property  taxes  on 
his  building.  But  the  apartment  dweller 
gets  no  such  tax  benefit,  even  though  the 
rent  he  pays  includes  property  taxes  and 
interest  payments. 

Frankly,  I  can  see  no  rationale  for  tliLs 
kind  of  ta.x  discrimination.  These  tax 
breaks  for  homeowners  presumably  were 
first  designed  to  make  the  burden  of  own- 
ing a  home  somewhat  lighter.  Why 
should  not  the  burden  of  living  in  an 
apartment  be  equally  lightened? 

We  all  know  that  a  decent  apartment 
in  a  large  city  today  is  an  expensive  prop- 
osition. Many  people  are  trapped  in  sub- 
standard dwellings  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  higher  rents  that  a  better 
apartment  would  cost.  Giving  people  a 
tax  break  on  their  apartments  similar 
to  tliat  received  by  home  and  co-op  own- 
ers could  be  just  the  thing  needed  to 
break  down  the  ghetto  walls  in  our  cities. 
But  there  is  more  to  the  housing  crisis 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  than 
can  adequately  be  dealt  with  by  revising 
tlie  tax  laws.  Many  people  are  living  in 
apartments  for  which  they  pay  far  too 
much  in  rent,  considering  the  level  of 
services  they  receive  from  their  land- 
loids.  And  smce  the  untimely  end  of  the 
phase  II  controls,  rents  have  begun  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  Landlords  are 
often  getting  away  vrith  murder,  and  a 
simple  tax  deduction  provision  T\ill  not 
end  tiie  rent  squeeze.  For  that,  we  neeu 
a  freeze  on  rents. 

Too  often  I  he^r  of  incidents  in  which 
landlords  are  literally  gouging  their  ten- 
ants, charging  exorbitant  rents  and  re- 
tiuning  nothing  in  the  way  of  services. 
How  many  tenants  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  have  to  do  their  own  repairs  or 
painting?  How  many  tenants  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  paying  unconscion- 
able amounts  each  month  because  there 
is  nowhere  el.se  for  them  to  go? 

To  be  sure,  the  vast  majority  of  honest 
landlords  should  not  be  penalized  for  the 
few  rent  gougers  in  their  midst.  Thii<. 
the  freeze  should  be  flexible  to  allow  for 
reasonable  increases  when  the  landlords" 
maintenance  costs  go  up  without  placing 
an  undue  burden  on  tenants. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
thinks  there  is  no  economic  justification 
for  the  recent  siiarp  rises  in  rents.  Tlie 
Senate  has  already  voted  for  rent  con- 
trols. There  is  currently  legislation  be- 
fore this  body  that  would  control  rent 
increases,  and  I  would  like  nothing  oetitr 
than  to  see  tliis  lep.sladon  enacted  into 
law.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  neeii< 
of  the  tenant  .s  of  this  country. 

A  combined  policy  of  controlling  real 
increases  and  peimitting  tenants  to  de- 
duct a  portions  of  their  annual  rentals 
on  the  Federal  incon.e  taxes  would  make 
eminent  good  sense.  In  a  year  when  tax 
reform  is  an  issue  on  everyone's  mind 
these  are  proposals  which  de.sei  ve  our 
thotightful  consideration. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTFD 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi^.- 
lative  progiam  and  any  special  orcers 
heiTtofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Blackbltrn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MitLER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Keating,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  H.A^^sEN  of  Idaho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoRTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today.     ' 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  15 
minutes,  April  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Denholm  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Poace. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  DELLtNBACK. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Frelinghitysen. 
■  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  three  iustauces. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessei  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  CL.^RK. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  ins  ances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  in!  tances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instance^. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Miss  Jordan. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instaneei. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mahon. 
Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Boland  m  two  instan|;es. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  iq  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 


SENATE  BILL  REF  3RRED 


o 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 

S.  800.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
vide  for  the  compeusation 
tlms  of  violent  crime  in  fma)icial 
make  grants  to  the  States  for 
such  compensation;   to  authi 
ance    program   and    death 
pendent  survivors  of  public  sifety 
strengthen   the   civil   remedi  s 
victims  of  racketeering  acti'  ity 
and  for  other  purpose."?;  to  th^ 
the  Jadiciarv. 


the  following 
Speaker's  table 
as  follows: 
3mnlbus  Crime 
of  1968  to  pro- 
innocent  vic- 
stress;  to 
:he  payment  of 
rlze  an  insur- 
l  eneflts    to   de- 
oflBcers;  to 
available   to 
and  theft; 
Committee  on 


ENROLLED  BILL 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the 


rep(  rted 


House  Administration, 
committee    had    examine 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
following   title,    which 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.3577.  An  act  to  prov^iile 
of  the  Interest  equaliration  ta 
purposes. 


ADJOURNME]  [T 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speakei 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
(at  5  o'clock  and  16  mindtes 
House  adjourned  mitil  torn  jrrow 
day,  April  5,  1973,  at  12  o 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUf  ICATIONS 


ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications   were   tn 
Speaker's  table  and  r 

719.  A  letter  from  the  G 
the  Department  of  Defense 
draft  of  proposed  legislation 
ter  5  of  title  37,  United 
vise  the  special  pay 
members  of  the  uniformed 
other  purposes;  to  the 
Services. 

720.  A  letter  from   the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Install 
Ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of 


eferi  ed 


Sta  es 


Apinl 


SIGNED 

( lommittee  on 

that  that 

and   foimd 

House  of  the 

3    thereupon 


w  I 


an  extension 
.  and  for  other 


I  move  that 


t) 


accordingly 
p.m.)  the 
Thurs- 
clock  noon. 


xav. 


,  executive 
en  from  the 
as  follows: 
I  eral  Counsel  of 
transmitting  a 
o  amend  chap- 
Code,  to  re- 
structlire   relating   to 
rvices,  and  f« 
Comi^ittee  on  Armed 


Deputy  Assistant 
ions  and  Hous- 
le  location,  na- 


ai  d 


fiscal 


ture,   and  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  proposed  to  be  imdertfeken 
Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Arme  i 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrrjan 
tee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Increase  the  authorization  for 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchas  i 
and  Services  ot  the  Blind  and  C  ther 
Handicapped;  to  the  Committ^ 
ment  Operations. 

722.  A  letter  from  the 
merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
lation  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  participation 
international   trade   by  the   piomotlon 
support  of  representation  of 
international  voluntary  standards 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commei^ 

723.  A  letter  from  the 
sloner,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ice,    Department    of    Justice 
copies  of  orders  suspending  det>ortation 
getlier  with  a  list  of  the 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)(1) 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
U.S.C.  1254(c)  (1)  ];  to  the  Com|nittee 
Judiciary. 
Received   From   the   ComptroiLer   General 


construction 
for  the 
U.S.C.  2233a 
Services. 

Commll- 

Services  of 

[landicapped. 

legislation  to 

year  1974 

of  Products 

Severely 

on  Govern- 

Secrelary  of  Com- 
pfoposed  legis- 
iu 
and 
Interest  In 
activities, 
( iommlttee  on 


pers  ons 


a 


Commis- 
SerV- 
transmitting 
to- 
involved. 
at  the  Immi- 
amended  |3 
on  the 


724.  A  letter  from  the  Com^troll 
eral   of   th«  United  States 
report  on  the  need  for  more  effectiv 
activities  of  the  Office  of 
tunity:    to  the  Committee   on 
Operations. 


er  Gen- 

trfnsmltting   a 

e  audit 

Oppor- 

Government 


Ecoi  omic 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEflS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOI UTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII  [,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  t^  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on 
Resolution  340.  Resolution 
tionai  investigative  authority 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
No.  93-105);  referred  to  the  Ho 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:    Committee 
ment  Operations.  Second  repoi  t 
organization  Plan  No.  1  of  19 
93-106).  Referred  to  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


servli  e 


Under  clause  4  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 

H.R.  6547.  A  bUl  to  provide 
certain  annuities  payable  undir 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noilh 

H.R.  6548.  A  bill  to  encovra  je 
tirement  by  permitting  Federal 
purchase    into   the   civil 
system   benefits  unduplicated 
retirement  system  based  on 
Federal  programs  operated  by 
governments    under    Federal 
supervision;  to  the  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 

H.R.  6549.  A  bill  to  encouri 
tirement  by  permitting  Federal 
purchase  into  the  civil  service 
tern  benefits  unduplicated  in 
tirement   system   based   on 
Federal  programs  operated  by 
go\ernmeut5    under    Federal 


^,  1973 


Rules.  House 
autllorizing  addi- 
to  the  Com- 
iffairs  (Rept. 
.ise  Calendar. 
on  Govern - 
on  the  Ro- 
3    (Rept.  No. 
Ckmuhittee  of  th? 
the  Union. 


3  301,  public 
introduced  and 

Cjillfornla : 

increases  in 

chapter  8J 

md  for  other 

o>i  Post  Offics 

Dakota: 

earlier  rc- 

employecs  to 

retlremeiit 

In  any  other 

eipploynient  In 

and  local 

funding    and 

in  Post  Offie 


;e  earlier  rc- 

employees  to 
retirement  sy.s- 

iny  other  rc- 

en  iployment   in 

and  local 

funding    and 
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supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,      Mrs.     Chjsholm,     Mr. 
Clark,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Davis   of 
South     Carolina,     Mr.     Dent,     Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.   6550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  cancella- 
tion of  student  loans  for  service  In  mental 
hospitals  and  schools  for  the  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Iiabor. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Clark,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Davis   of 
South     Carolina,     Mr.     Dent,     Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.   Mazzou,  Mr.   Nk,  Mr.  Podell, 
and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
HJEt.  6551.  A  bill  to  pay  grants  to  students 
enrolled  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  social 
work  in  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
encourage  their  part-time  employment  and 
clinical  training  In  certain  hospitals  for  men- 
tal   rehabilitation;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJEl.  6552.  A  bill  to  designat«  certain  lands 
In   the   Shenandoah   National  Park,  Va.,   as 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aifairs. 

H.R.  6553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement   of    apportionment    of    appoint- 
ments to  the  competitive  civil  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas) : 
H.R.  6554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    liberalize 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
O'Neiix,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,    Mr.    Mubphy    of    Illfnois,    Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Vanik,    Mr.    Waggonner,    and    Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.   6565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  interest  on  certain  special  deposits 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  a  missing  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
iVays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shuster)  : 
H.R.  6556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  CsoNiN,  Mr.  Stxjdds,  Mr. 
Owens,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Leggett,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,   Mr.   Seibkrlinc,   Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.  Roy,  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 


without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  I>BICE 

of  Illinois.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of     Washington,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr.    William   D.   Ford,   Mr. 
Rees,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  6659.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McColi.ister,  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.R.  6560.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  require  that  all  In- 
formation be  made  available  to  Congress  ex- 
cept where  Executive  privilege  Is  invoked;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.   O'Neill,   Mr.   Hechler   of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Vigorito,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  S.ARBANES,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett, Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania    and    Mr.    Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  6561.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  all  rural  bousing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion;   to   the   Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJt.  6562.  A  bill  to  amend  sections   112, 
692,  6013,  and  7508  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  the  relief  of  certain  members 
of  the   Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
retivning  from  the  Vietnam  conflict  combat 
zone,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  6563.  A  bUl  to  provide  equity  In  the 
feed   grain   set   aside  program    by   allowing 
participants  in  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  6564.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   allow    a    credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNTER: 
H.R.  6565.  A  bill  to  improve  and  imple- 
ment proccdm-es  for  fiscal  controls  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mi-.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rees,  and 
Mr.  Reid)  : 


H.R.  6566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Oppoitunity  Act  of  1964  to  require  that  any 
plans  to  reorganize  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  transmitted  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.   Tiernan,   and   Mr.   Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  6567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  require  that  any 
plans  to  reorganize  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  transmitted  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
HH.  6568.  A   bin   to   provide    parking    for 
tourists  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6569.  A  biU  to  regulate  the  provisions 
of  parkuig  to  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzuc, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Podell  and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  6570.  A  bin  to  amend  certaUi  provi- 
sions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.R.6571.  A   bill   to  expand   the   National 
Flood   Insui-ance   Program   by   substantially 
increasing    limits    of    coverage     and    total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone 
communities  to  participate  in  the  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DuLSKi)  : 
H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side   facilities   for   the   education    and   con- 
venience of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Ship 
Arizona  Memorial   at   Pearl   Harbor  and   to 
transfer  responsibility  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance  to  the  National  Park  Service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MA YNE  : 
H.R.  6573.  A  bni  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
Federal   habeas   corpus;    to   the   Commiiiee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Hammle.schmidt,  Mr. 
Teaglte    of    Texas,    Mr.    Haley,    Mr. 
DuLSKi.     Mr.     Roberts,     Mr.     Hel- 
srosKi,    Mr.    Carney    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Danielson,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Woljt, 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Savlor.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
HiLLis,    Mr.    Maraziti,    Mr.    Abonor, 
Mr.  H'JBER.  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  6574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Codes,  to  encourage  persons  to  join 
and   remain    in   the   Reserves   and   National 
Guard     by     providnig     full-thne     coverage 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Instirance  lor 
such  members  and  certain  members  of  the 
Retired  Reserve,  and  for  other  purpcses;   lo 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aifairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  6575.  A  bill   to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hini.self.  Air.  McPail. 

Mr.   Legceit,   end   Mr.  Johnson   of 

California)  : 

H.R.  6576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
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vestlgation   of   certain  potential   water  re- 
source developments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  6577.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  system 
of   health   security;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  all  rural  housing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  6579  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  DlsabUltles  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porelg;n  Commerce. 

H.R.  6580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  otlier 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O  HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) : 

H.R.  6581.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
student-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
ticipate as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  amateur  International  athletic 
events,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  6582.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,   and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

HR.  6583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  health  research  fellowships  and 
tralneeships  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  6584.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  certain  tran- 
sitional rules  for  allowing  a  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  tax  In  the  case  of  certain  charitable 
remainder  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  6585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1950  (64  Stat.  411).  to  provide  salary 
increases  for  members  of  the  police  force  of 
the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  DEvtNE) : 

H  R.  6586.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  conduct  national  health  surveys 
and  studies:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6587.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  to  modify 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
program  of  special  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6588.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  programs  for  comprehensive  State  and 
areawlde  health  planning,  and  for  compre- 
hensha  public  health  service  and  health 
services  development,  and  to  repeal  a  re- 
quirement that  at  least  15  percent  of  a  State's 
formula  allotment  for  public  health  services 
be  available  only  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6689.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
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tension    of    the    Developm^tal 
Services  and  Facilities 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  CommA-c© 

H.R.  6590.  A  bill  to  mata 
program  of  research  and 
latlng   to  health  facilities 
the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS 
Mr.  Devine)   (by  r« 
H.R.  6591.  A  bill  to 
of  essential  rail  lines;  to 
standards  of  maintenance 
provide  financial  assistance 
of  rail  lines;  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Interstate 
merce. 

By   Mr.    STEIGER   of 
himself,  Mr.  Anderson 
PnicE  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Carolina,  Mr.  Steelj 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
MERscHMiDT,   and 
H.R.  6592.  A  bill  to  amend 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  197( 
tional  assistance  to  small 
Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
H.R.  6593.  A  blU  to  amenb 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
States  and  I(X;al  government  s 
hearings  in  which  lntereste<i 
neighborhood  groups  may 
clslons  with  respect  to  the 
of    general   revenue-sharing 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  M^ns 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON 
RooiNo,  and  Mr 
H.R.    6594.   A   bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
ing  by  certain  types  of  exem 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ByMr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.  6595.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
States    from    furnishing 
North  Vietnam:  to  the 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of 
H.R.  6596.  A  bUl  to  provlA 
designed  to  Inform  Congress 
of  the  identity  of  persons  w 
funds  contributed  to  them 
the  legislative  process,  the 
funds,  and  their  areas  of 
and  for  other  purposes:  to 
Standards  of  Official  Conduit 
H.R.  6597.  A  bill  to  amen  I 
the  National  Aeronautics 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes 
mittee  on  Science  and 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for 
Jokes  of  Tennessee) 
H.R.  6598.   A   bill   to   ame^d 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
tional  itemized  deduction 
rent  their  principal  residences 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT  ( 
Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  6599.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  o 
Ize  an  Increase  In  the  prln< 
mortgages   on   properties   in 
and  Hawaii  to  compensate 
vailing  costs;  to  the  Commi 
and  Ciurrency. 

By  Mr.  BERGl^ANO 
H.R.  6600.  A  bill  to  €Stab4sh 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
provide  procedures  for 
of  action  taken  by  the 
penditures  within  the  cellli^ 
mittee  on  Government 

By  Mr.   DELLUMS    ( 
Lkgcett,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Waldie) 
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H.R.  6601.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  Improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Pedera  1  Government 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm< 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
HR.  6602.  A  bUl  to  establish 
gram  for  research,  developmei^ 
stratlon  in  fuels  and  energy  a 
ordination  and  financial  supp 
Federal  energy  research  and 
to  establish  development  ci 
demonstrate  technologies  for 
velopment,  coal  gasification  de._. 
vanced  power  cycle  developme  it 
steam  development,  and  coal 
velopment:  to  authorize  and 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  . 
sources  of  the  public  lands 
development  corporations:  and 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6603.  A  bill  to  provide 
tion  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  States  with  respect  to 
of  surface   mining  opwratlons 
qulsltlon    and    reclamation 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insula  •  .. 
By  Mr.  HAMMKRSCHMIpT 
HR.  6604.  A  bUl  to  amend 
United  States  Code  with 
servance    of    Memorial    Day    . 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  th( 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idahi » 
H.R.  6605.  A  bill  to  establls! 
Educational  Technology  In 
of  Health,  Education,  and 
Committee  on  Education  and 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  , 

Anderson  of  California 

LAND,  Mr.  Davis  of 

vi'ARDs    of    California, 

Mr.  Havticins,  Mr. 

TON,   Mr.   Jones   of 

Lecgett,  Mr.  Long  of 

McSpadden,   Mr.  MadAen, 

CALFE,  Mr.  Patten,  M 

Wyoming,  Mr.  Rotbai 

Mr.  Van  Deeblin,  am  I 

H.  Wilson  of  Californi  ») 
H.R.  6606.  A  bUl  to  authorlzj^ 
or  the  Navy  to  construct  and 
side   faculties   for   the  educ 
venlence   of   visitors   to  the 
Memorial   at  Pearl  Harbor 
responslbUlty  for  their  operatic  n 
nance  to  the  National  Park  5 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (for 

Hutchinson)  : 
H.R.  6607.  A  bill  to  amend 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
chapter  2,  title   18,  United  _ 
implement  the  Convention  foi 
slon  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
Civil  Aviation,  and  for  other  ^ 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  Penfcsylvanln : 
US..  6608.  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUrv 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  all  rural  bousing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Horn  s  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ban  ting  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJEl.  6609.  A  bUl  to-  amend  t 
United    States    Code,    to    elln^i 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
ployees  of  the  Postal  Service, 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6610.  A  bUl  to  amend 
ployees  Health  Benefits  Act  o) 
vide  that  the  entire  cost  of  l^alth 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 
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HR.  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  In 
labor  relations:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6613.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  private  retirement  system  by  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  for  participation  in 
and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension 
and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  al- 
lowing deductions  to  Individuals  for  personal 
savings  for  retirement,  and  by  increasing 
contribution  limitations  for  self-employed 
individuals  and  shareholder-employees  of 
electing  small  business  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Cdtlvkb,  and 
Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  6614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion presently  limiting  to  10  percent  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  grants  for  social  services 
paid  to  a  State  which  may  be  paid  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  not  actually  recipient  of 
or  applicants  f<M-  aid  or  assistance,  and  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  provisions  of 
such  act  to  specify  the  minimum  periods 
within  which  an  individual  (not  receiving 
aid  or  assistance)  must  have  been  or  be  like- 
ly to  become  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of 
aid  or  assistance  In  order  for  expenditures 
for  services  provided  to  him  to  qualify  for 
Federal  matching;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HH.  6615.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HJl.  6618.  A  bUl  "The  Drug  Traffic  Deter- 
rent Act  of  1973";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  6617.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, to  include  privately  owned  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  6618.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means 
of  preventing  shoreline  erosion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain losses  from  shoreline  jsrosion  shall  be 
deductible  for  purposes  ot  the  Individual 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  6620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  that  disaster  assistance  is  available 
to  those  communities  affected  by  extraordi- 
nary shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
losses  from  shoreline  shall  be  deductible  foe 
purposes  of  the  Individual  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Crisholm,  Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Harkincton,  Mr. 
Lecgett,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Moaklxt, 
Mr.  Peppes,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RiECLE,  Mr.  BoK,  Mr.  Roonev  of  New 
CXIX 692— Part  9 
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Tork,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  • 
H.R.  6623.  A  bUl  to  extend  Migrant  Health 
Act  and  increase  appropriation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
K.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  into  methods  of  significant- 
ly   simplifying    Federal    Income    tax    return 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJ.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and    request    the   President    of   the    United 
States  to  issiie  a  proclamation  designating 
October  14,  1973,  as  "German  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
HJ.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  m  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H  J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  atuhorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  ArthrltU  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcary. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H  J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and   request   Uie   President   of   the   United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation   designating 
October  14,  1973,  as  "German  Day";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICHOBD: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to   the  Constitution  to  permit 
the  States  to  regulate  or  forbid  abortion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley,    Mr.    Aspin,    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Fea- 
SEH,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Johnsok 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Lui- 
MAN,  Mr.  MoAKLET,  and  ilr.  Mooe- 
HEAD  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  to  terminate 
American  military  activity  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Redss,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Roonet  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mrs. 
ScHBOEDER,     Mr.      Seibeslinc,      Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Thompsok  of 
New   Jersey,    Mr.    Waldie,    and    Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  terminate 
American  military  activity  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By   Mr.   WHITEHURST    (for  himself,' 
Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.J.   Res.   488.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mrs'. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,     Mr.     Wolff,     and     Mr. 

PODELL)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution.  It 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Prea- 
ident.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 


United  States  estsblished  by  law,  should 
continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, administering  and  supervising  the  im- 
portant activities  entrusted  to  that  Office 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  submit  a  revised 
budget  request  for  such  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1974;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    HAWKINS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
SrEicEa    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Adams. 
Mr.   Aspin.   Mr.   Badillo.   Mr.   Blat- 
NiK,   Mr.  Brown  of  California.   Mr. 
Burton.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edv/ards 
of  California,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsjlvania,    Mr! 
Hanna,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    LECCExr,    Mr! 
Lehman,   Mr.    Moakley,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  ©"Neill)  : 
H.  Con.  P.es.  175.  Concurrent  resolution.  It 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
in  accordance  with  the  pohcy  of  the  United 
States  established   by  law,  should  continue 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  admin- 
istering and  supervising  the  important  activ- 
ities entrusted  to  that  Office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  submit  a  revised  budget  request  for 
such  activities  for  fiscal  year  1974;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.   Con.  Res.    176.   Concurrent  resoluUon 
requesting  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
the    Government    of    Canada    to    establish 
water  levels  for  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  negotiate  wltb 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  establish 
water  levels  for  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  Mm  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  tcscu  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByBffr.BRASCO: 
HJl.  6623.  A  bill  for  tt»e  r«lief  of  Marcia 
Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  6624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvin  V. 
Burt,  Jr.  and  the  estate  of  Douglas  E.  Ken- 
nedy, deceased;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  HUnols: 
HR.  6625.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Brown  and  his  spouse,  Gloria  M.  Brown,  and 
Max  D.  Rogler,  and  Brown  Lathing  and 
Plastering,  Inc ,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  6626.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Donald 
C.   Talkington;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiclarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

127.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Alfred 
Pena,  Chicago,  ni.,  and  others,  relative  to 
protection  for  law  enforcement  officers 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Norwood,  Ohio.  reUtlve  to  the  regulation  of 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REO 


SE^ATE^W ednesdai ,  April  4,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.in.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  "Dee" 
HuDDLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 


PRAYXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Supreme  Ruler,  rule  over  us 
this  day.  Control  our  minds  and  hearts 
and  wills.  May  our  actions  conform  to 
Thy  purposes  for  this  Nation  and  for  the 
world.  Grant  us  patience  and  magna- 
nimity with  one  another.  Impart  Thy 
grace  that  we  may  have  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts  in  all  our  dealings,  that  we 
may  be  serene  and  peaceable  in  our  at- 
titudes and  courageous  in  upholding  that 
which  is  right  and  true.  Anoint  us  with 
Thy  spirit  that  we  may  do  justly,  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  in  the  footsteps 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  served  but  to 
serve.  And  when  the  day  is  done 
grant  us  the  peace  of  those  whose  minds 
are  stayed  on  Thee. 

We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
.«  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  3,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAKISTANI  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning,  I  met  with  three  wives 
of  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  a 
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touching  experience  becaise  their  hus- 
bands are  being  held  captive  by  the  In- 
dian Government  and  hai  e  not  been  re- 
turned to  Pakistan  since  t  le  cessation  of 
hostilities.  These  90,000  ci  ptives  include 
civilians,  as  well  as  soldie  s,  and  women 
and  children. 

It  would  be  my  hope  th  it  this  delay — 
unnecessary,  in  my  opinii  m — in  the  re- 
lease of  those  Pakistanis  k  eing  held  cap- 
tive would  be  quickly  end<  d  so  that  they 
could  join  families  and  i  se  their  skills 
in  behalf  of  their  own  coi  atiy. 

It  is  unconscionable  tha  after  so  many 
months  these  Pakistanis  ire  still  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  ]  t  would  be  my 
hope  that  India  would  reci  agnize  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  thes  j  people  find 
themselves  and,  as  long  a  s  they  are  be- 
ing held  in  captivity,  reli  tions  between 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Bang  ladesh  will  re- 
main delicate,  at  best,  ai  id  difficult,  at 
worst. 

I  join  the  distinguish(  d  Republican 
leader  of  th«  Senate,  the  lenior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  S  ;otx)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Sena  tor  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  in  iu"gi)ig  the  release 
of  the  POW's  so  that,  as  i ,  result,  better 
relations  will  exist  betwi  en  the  three 
countries  concerned  and  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility brought  to  the  Sou  ;h  Asian  sub- 
continent. The  time  is  lor  j  past  due  for 
their  release. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDl  INT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  minority  1<  ader  desire  to 
be  heard? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvi  nia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distingu  shed  majority 
leader  for  what  he  has  sa  id  and  for  his 
mention  of  my  equal  inte:  est  in  the  re- 
lease of  these  92,000  prison  ;rs  of  war  who 
are  held  away  from  the:  r  wives,  their 
families,  their  homes,  and  their  occupa- 
tions by  the  Government  (  f  India.  These 
Pakistanis  ought  not  to  b  t  held  hostage 
for  political  decisions  and  tvhUe  we  have 
good  relations  with  the  Government  of 
India,  I  think  it  ought  to  l  e  remembered 
that  it  was  Indian  official!  who  lectured 
us  continually  during  the  V  ietnam  war  on 
our  moral  obligations  and  on  our  moral 
responsibility  and  who  lect  ired  us  on  the 
whole  question  of  how  we  could  get  our 
prisoners  of  war  back  by  e  iding  the  war 
according  to  their  views  o:  how  it  ought 
to  be  ended. 

I  do  not  know  whether  ecturing  from 
one  country  to  another  d  Jes  any  good, 
and  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  tonj  that  sort 
of  aspect  down  and  not  b(  preaching  to 
each  other.  But  I  must  sas  that  I  do  not 
see  how  world  opinion  cai .  ever  find  it- 
self on  the  side  of  India  in  this  con- 
troversy, when  India,  wit  lout  explana- 
tion or  excuse,  continues,  long  after  a 
war  is  over,  and  for  no  mil  itai-y  purpose, 
to  hold  92,000  prisoners  of  1  rar. 

I  <?o  hope  that  the  G  )vernment  of 
India  will  realize  that  not  o  ily  the  United 
States  but  also  the  rest  o  the  world  is 
watching  them  closely  tc  see  whether 
their  actions  will  confo  m  to  moral 
principles. 


I  therefore  hope  that  In|ia 
sider  not  only  Its  duty  to 
of  war  but  also  its  obligations 
man  compassion  and  moral 
would  hope  that  India  will 
ture  other  nations  of  the  w^irld 
moral  attitude  imtil  India 
no  longer  hold  any  prison^^s 
any  other  country." 


not 


ORDER  OF  BUSD4ESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDEIT 


pro  tern- 
order,  the  Sen- 
recog  lized  for  not 


pore.  Under  the  previous 
ator  from  Michigan  is  : 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  be  transferred  to  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoi  na. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten  ipore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderec . 


DEREGULATION  OP  THE 
GAS 


Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr 
thank  the  distinguished 
great  State  of  Michigan.  I 
present  and  discuss  the 
regulation. 

Regulation  of  the  price 
gas  must  stop.  The  explorat 
burning,  easily  transmitted 
must  be  encouraged,  not 
the  price  structure.  NatursO 
valuable  a  commodity  in 
energy  shortage  and 
cem  to  preclude  its  further 
by  price  regulation. 

The  price  of  gas  was  held 
level  that  it  artificially 
mand  and  depressed  supply, 
short  of  gas. 

Companies    and 
cannot  afford  to  explore  for 
sufficient  gas  reserves  for 
It  is  a  losing  proposition, 
consumer  is  the  loser.  The 
find  that  there  is  a  decline 
gas.  In  the  long  rim,  the 
have  to  pay  for  these  years 
given  by  regiilation. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was 
in  the  Washington  Post 
pit  Point  and  the  Price  of 
torial  pointed  out  that 
the    wellhead    in    the 
Washington    Gas    Light 
mately  20  cents  per  thousan|d 
After   transmission  by 
east  coast,  the  total  cost  to 
Gas  Light  Co.  has  run  up  to 
thousand  cubic  feet 
the  continuation  of   this 
from  the  Southwest  is  thi- 
of  incentives,  Washington 
has  now  planned  a  synthetic 
at  Cockpit  Point.  The  cost 
will  be  $1.50  per  thousand 

The  price  of  natural  gas 
west  could  be  five  times  its 
age  of  20  cents  per  thousanjd 
and  after  transportation 
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cost  less  than  the  synthetic  gas.  But 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  has  no  choice. 
It  must  provide  gas  to  its  customers. 

All  sources  agree  that  cheaper  nat- 
ural gas  does  exist  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  must  be  made  worth  finding  and 
developing.  Deregulation  will  stimulate 
exploration  activity.  Recently,  as  an  ex- 
periment, the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion did  exempt  small  producers  from 
regulation.  The  response  was  a  bui'st  in 
drilling  activity  in  the  Southwest.  The 
courts,  however,  have  ruled  that  the  FPC 
cannot  single  out  for  deregulation  just 
a  portion  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  All 
gas  in  interstate  shipment  must  be  de- 
regulated. 

The  upcoming  Piesidential  message  on 
energy  policy  must  contain  deregulation 
of  interstate  gas  prices.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will.  But  if  deregulation  is  not 
treated  adequately,  then  Congress  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
available  sufficient  quantities  of  this 
clean-burning  energy — and  at  a  reason- 
able price — ^by  passing  legislation  such 
as  Senator  Tower's  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsor,  that  would  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas. 

We  have  a  simple  choice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  either  pay  more  for  domestic 
energy  or  go  bankrupt  buying  foreign 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) be  reserved  for  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  my  own  time. 

The  ACrriNG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes,  the  period  to 
expire  at  12  noon  and  that  the  two  spe- 
cial orders  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and  me  be 
vacated.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

MEETING— APPOINTMENTS  BY 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Htjddleston)  .  The  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-474,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Meeting,  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast,  April  22-28,  1973:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford > . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department 
OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  structure  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-lces. 

-Report  of  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration covering  status  of  public  build- 
ing projects  authorized  for  construction  and 
alteration,  as  of  December  31,  1972  (AN'ltb  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  GENERAL 
COURT  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ON 
THE  CAPITAL  GAINS  TREATMENT 
OP  TIMBER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Senate  Con- 


current Resolution  No.  2  of  the  general 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  March  15,  1973. 
regarduig  the  retaining  of  the  present 
capital  gains  treatment  of  income  in  the 
cutting  and  disposal  of  timber,  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.   2 
Memorializing  Congress  to  retain  the  present 

capital  gains  treatment  of  income  in  the 

cutting  and  disposal  of  timber 

Whereas,  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  l.s 
e'ghty-seven  percent  forested  and  over 
eigUty-flve  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the 
commercial  land  in  New  Hampshire  is  owned 
by  private  woodland  owners  and  farmers,  and 

Whereas.  The  capital  gains  treatment  of 
timber  has  been  an  Incentive  to  grow  timber 
in  spite  of  the  many  risks  Involved  such  as 
fire,  viind,  insects,  and  disease,  and 

Whereas,  The  forest  lauds  of  New  Hamp- 
shire provide  many  Jobs  and  support  many 
industries  and  communities  in  our  state. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

That  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  recommends  the  retention 
of  the  present  capital  gains  treatment  of  in- 
come from  the  cutting  and  disposal  of  tim- 
ber under  Internal  Revenue  Code  631  (a)  and 
631(b):  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
tliese  rescdutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  to  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United 
St-ates  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  ameiKl- 
ment : 

S.  Res.  88.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Securtiies 
Industry  Study"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept. 
No.  93-101); 

S.  Res.  92.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  printing  of  memorial  tributes  to  de- 
ceased former  Members  of  the  Senate  (Rept. 
No.  93-102);  and 

S.  Res.  93.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Nancy  S.  Pigman. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  tlie  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Luther  W.  Jennejahn.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  Uie  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's  commitment  to   respond  to  re- 
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quests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Ray- 
mond PoraaskI;  and 

S.  1454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Earl  A.  Trager.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1466.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  duty  on  rub- 
ber filament.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PONO: 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  all  expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer 
and  bis  spouse  if  either  of  them  attained 
the  age  of  65; 

S.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  retirement 
income  credit  more  consistent  with  recent 
changes  In  the  Social  Security  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1458.  A  bill  to  relieve  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  elderly  individuals  of  the  necessity 
of  filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  income  from  pensions  or  retire- 
ment annuities,  or  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends when  it  Is  not  In  excess  of  $2,000. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON : 

S.  1459.  A  bill  to  authorize  cooperative  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  repair  of  the 
Chester  Bridge,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  for 
other  piupoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

8.  1460.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,  and  for  other  pur- 
pases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1461.  A  bill  to  require  that  competitive 
bids  for  Government  contracts  be  submitted 
and  opened  in  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty or  services  involved  are  to  be  delivered. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  1462.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis  I. 
Hunt.  Referred  to  the  Commitee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
HocHES,  Mr.  HuMPHRET,  Mr.  MrsKiE, 
Mr.  Perct,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

8.  1463.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Parole  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Oina 
Bi.sghini;  and 

8.  1465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Me- 
lendez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8.  1466.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Buford  unit  of  the  Fort 
Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1467.  A  bill  designating  the  park  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Act  of  April  25,  1947 
(61  Stat.  62),  as  the  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
National  Park."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
'til  lurerior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 

S.  1468.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Knife  Ri'-er  Indian  Villages  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In:>ular  Affaira. 


Com  nlttee 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.   1469.  A  bill  for  the  refef 

Kenneth  E.  Junkins,  United 
Corps.  Referred  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.    1470.   A   bill   for   the   r^ief 
Eisenberger.  Referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  th« 
enue  Code  of  1954  with  respec 
tion  on  the  deduction  of  certain 
for  business  gifts.  Referred 
t-ee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S  J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution 
the  President  to  proclaim 
of  June  of  each  year  as  ' 
Day.'    Referred   to   the   Com|nlttee 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PASTORE 

S.  1455.  A  bill  to  increas  ( 
rubber  filament.  Referred 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr. 
rubber  thread  industry 
States  is  a  small  but  viable 
sisting  of  merely  six 
manufacturing    plants, 
plants  are  based  in  Rhode 
Massachusetts,  two  in 
and  one  in  Virginia. 

This  industry,  which 
mately  1,800  people,  has  ar 
roll  of  $14,500,000  and  gr 
proximately  $30,000,000 

The  rubber  thread 
rently  thi-eatened  with 
son  of  low-priced  imports 
Korea.  In  the  case  of  Italy, 
Department  has  published 
procedure  notice  on  Febr 
Federal  Register.  However 
of  Korea,   the  problem 
strictly  because  of  low 

In  1971,  Italy  exported 
States  less  than  $100,000 
thread.  However,  in  1972, 
uary  and  October,  the  rate 
accelerated   to   appri 
each  month. 

The   important   point 
13,600  pounds  of  thread 
the  United  States  represents 
can  job  lost. 

Korea  exports  are  only 
to  reach  this  country  bu 
us  that  this  poundage,  w 
amount  to,  will  sell  belov 
U.S.  cost  per  pound. 

Since  the  tremendous 
thread    has    seriously 
American  market,  we 
duty  on  rubber  thread 
creased. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode 
panies  have  already  been 
duce  their  work  force  and 
because  of  this  increase 
of  rubber  thread.  One 
State  has  reduced  its  selli4g 
attempt  to  meet  Italian 
though  this  requires 
This  Rhode  Island 
to  hold  his  organization 
maintain   his   market 
as  the  jobs  involved  in 
he  will  get  relief  by  mean 
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dumping  procedure  and  long 
tection  by  a  higher  tariff. 

This  critical  situation  requires 
diate  legislation  if  we  are  to 
American  jobs  from  extinctioii 

I  am,  therefore,  introduci^ig 
increase  the  duty  on  rubber 
that  we  can  protect  the 
have  left  in  this  essential 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Pii>ance 
mittee  will  take  rapid  action 
i.slation. 
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By  Ml-.  PONG: 

S.  1456.  A  bill  to  amend  tftie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per  tnit  the  de- 
duction of  all  expenses  for  r  ledical  care 
of  a  taxpayer  and  his  spousq  if  either  of 
them  attained  the  age  of  65 ; 

S.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  tihe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  more  con  sistent  with 
recent  changes  in  the  social  s<  curity  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  and 

S.  1458.  A  bill  to  relieve  a  substantial 
number  of  elderly  individual  >  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  filing  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax  with  respect  to  iicome  from 
pensions  or  retirement  annul  ies,  or  from 
interest  and  dividends  when  it  is  not  in 
excess  of  $2,000.  Referred  to  t  le  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  for  appropriat<i  reference, 
three  bills  containing  long  needed 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  that  wUl  greatlj  benefit  our 
older  Americans. 

The  first  of  these  amen([ments  will 
permit  the  deduction  of  all  ui  ireimbursed 
medical  expenses  for  medicil  care  of  a 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  if  eit  tier  of  them 
has  attained  the  age  of  65.  Tlie  second 
amendment  updates  the  ret  rement  in- 
come credit  provision  of  t  le  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  restores  e  luitable  tax 
benefits  to  those  retirees  who  are  not  un- 
der social  security.  The  third  amendment 
relieves  a  substantial  number  of  elderly 
individuals  of  the  necessity  of  filing  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  vith  respect 
to  income  from  pensions  oi  retirement 
annuities,  or  from  interest  ai  d  dividends 
when  such  income  is  not  ii  excess  of 
$2,000. 

The  pressing  need  for  the  ]  Irst  amendr 
ment  is  revealed  in  the  hi;  tory  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 — 
Public  Law  89-07,  H.R.  6675.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  Am<  ricans  over 
age  65  enjoyed  full  deductibi  ity  of  med- 
ical and  drug  expenses.  However,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Soc  al  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  this  benefit  was 
lost. 

The  reason  given  for  the  deletion  of 
this  tax  benefit  at  that  time  was  tliat 
the  full  deductibility  of  medi(  al  and  drug 
expenses  for  older  Americans  was  needed 
only  during  the  period  whe  i  there  was 
no  broad  coverage  health  ins  urance  plan 
for  older  Americans.  Having  Jiovided  for 
such  a  broad  coverage  healt  li  insurance 
plan  through  the  Social  Secu  -ity  Amend- 
ments of  1965  in  the  form  of  medicare 
Congress  reasoned  that  the  justification 
for  continuing  the  full  ded  ictibility  of 
unreimbursed  medical  ex]  tenses  and 
medicines  and  drugs  for  olde  •  Americans 
no  longer  existed. 
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Therefore,  after  the  advent  of  medi- 
care, the  3  percent  and  1  percent  limita- 
tion in  computing  the  medical  expenses 
deduction  of  persons  age  65  and  over  was 
restored.  Since  then,  only  those  medical 
expenses  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income  have  been  deductible, 
and  medicines  and  drugs  have  been 
treated  as  medical  expenses  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  1  percent  of  this  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

However,  medical  expenses  have  re- 
mained a  major  cost  to  older  Americans 
despite  medicare.  Much  of  such  expense 
is  related  to  the  cost  of  supplemental 
medical  insm-ance  programs  which  do  not 
fill  all  the  gaps  of  medicare.  For  in- 
stance, the  third  month  in  a  hospital 
should  cost  a  medicare  patient  approxi- 
mately $540,  since  a  medicare  patient 
has  to  pay  $18  per  day  for  his  61st 
through  his  90th  day  in  a  hospital.  Also, 
under  part  B  of  medicare  the  medical 
insurance  program,  he  would  be  liable 
for  the  first  $60  of  his  doctor's  bill,  plus 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  remainder. 

In  addition,  his  premium  cost  for 
medical  insurance  is  also  rising,  from 
$5.80  per  month  to  $6.30  per  month  as  of 
July  1  of  this  year.  As  was  observed  by 
Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  when  he  testified  before  our  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  recently,  on 
the  average,  less  than  half  the  medical 
expenses  of  persons  past  65  are  now 
taken  care  of  by  medicare.  Because  of 
these  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  medical 
expenses  in  general  have  risen  con- 
siderably in  the  past  5  years,  older 
Americans  are  finding  that  increasingly 
larger  portions  of  their  retirement  in- 
comes are  going  to  medical  expenses. 
One  major  way  of  lightening  this  burden, 
therefore,  would  be  to  reinstate  the  full 
deductibility  of  imreimbursed  medical 
expenses  to  our  older  Americans. 

My  second  bill  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  update  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  which  has  remained 
the  same  for  individuals  for  more  than 
a  decade,  a  decade  that  was  marked  by 
substantial  increases  in  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Under 
present  law,  a  single  retiree — 65  or 
over — is  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  of  15 
percent  on  up  to  $1,524  income  from  pri- 
vate pensions  or  annuities  or  interest  or 
dividends.  My  bill  would  apply  the  credit 
to  up  to  $2,500  income.  For  a  couple — 
both  over  65 — the  present  income  ceiling 
would  rise  from  the  current  $2,286  to 
S3.750. 

Currently,  a  retirement  income  credit 
of  up  to  $229  is  allowed  for  single  per- 
sons—based on  15  percent  of  $1.542 — 
and  up  to  $324.90  for  married  couples — 
based  on  15  percent  of  $2,286.  Income 
eligible  for  the  15  percent  tax  credit 
must  be  reduced  by  social  security  and 
other  tax-exempt  pension  income  and 
by  50  percent  of  earned  income  before 
the  tax  credit  is  calculated. 

The  rationale  of  the  retirement  in- 
come credit  is  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  to  retirees  v^ho  receive  little 
or  no  social  security  income,  in  hne  with 
retirees  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments, which  are  entirely  tax-free.  The 
$1,524  base  income  provided  such  equity 
12  years  ago.  Since  then  social  security 
benefits    have     increased    considerably 
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and  have  continued  to  be  treated  as  tax- 
free.  As  a  result,  the  present  maximum 
amount  of  nonsocial  security  income 
eligible  for  the  credit  is  considerably  be- 
low the  maximum  social  security  pri- 
mary benefit  of  slightly  over  $2,500  avail- 
able for  a  retired  worker  and  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  primary  and  sup- 
plementary benefit  of  slightly  over  $3,- 
750  for  a  retired  worker  and  his  spouse. 
Last  year  a  retirement  income  credit 
amendment,  like  the  one  I  propose  today 
was  adopted,  with  minor  differences,  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  as  part  of 
H.R.  1,  Social  Secm-rty  Amendments  of 
1972.  But  the  conference  committee 
dropped  it  entirely,  and  it  is  not  in  H.R. 
1  as  that  bill  became  law. 

My  amendment  would  be  of  special 
interest  to  retired  Federal  employees,  in- 
chiding  miUtary  retirees. 

Finally,  my  third  bill  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  exempt  a 
substantial  number  of  persons  past  65 
from  the  requirement  to  file  declarations 
of  income  tax  estimates — with  quarterly 
payments  thereon — by  exempting  "i-e- 
tirement  annuities  and  pensions"  as  well 
as  wages  and  salaries  from  the  declara- 
tion requirement,  and  by  exempting 
$2,000  of  interest  and  dividends  from  the 
declaration  requirements,  while  still  re- 
taining the  $200  current  exemption  for 
persons  under  65. 

Prior  to  retirement  many  Americans 
were  never  required  to  file  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax  because  almost  all  of 
tlieir  wages  were  in  the  form  of  salaries 
and  subject  to  withholding.  Now  all  of  a 
sudden  after  reaching  65  they  must  file 
a  declaration  of  estimated  tax— form 
1040-ES— if  their  estimated  tax  is  $100 
or  more,  and  if  their  estimated  gross  in- 
come includes  more  than  $500  of  earned 
income  not  subject  to  withholding. 

My  bill  would  excuse  those  taxpayers 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  from 
filing  1040-ES  forms— declarations  of 
estimated  tax — if  their  interest  and 
dividend  income  did  not  exceed  $2,000  re- 
gardless of  the  amoimt  of  their  retire- 
ment or  pension. 

Thus,  my  bill  eliminates  this  new  and 
distressing  form  from  being  thrust  upon 
the  bewildered  low  and  moderately  in- 
coined  senior  citizen,  the  very  senior 
citizen  who  most  likely  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  or  afford  a  professional 
tax  consultant  to  file  this  new  additional 
tax  form.  This  bill,  however,  will  not  cost 
the  Government  anything  since  it  does 
not  waive  the  ultimate  tax  liability  of  the 
individual  concerned. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
tliree  bills  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  will  go  a  long  way  to  lightening 
the  tax  load  on  our  already  oveibuidened 
senior  citizens  of  America. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1459.  A  bill  to  autiiorize  coop^rative 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
the  Chester  Bridge.  Missouri  and  Illi- 
noi.s.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  V^orks. 

CHESTER    BRIOC.E 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  cooperative  approach  to  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Chester  Bridge  and 


ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pm-pose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  or  either 
of  them,  to  contract  with  the  city  of 
Chester,  111.,  for  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  the  Chester 
Bridge  in  order  to  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  toll  revenues  from  the  bridge 
to  the  retirement  of  outstanding  debt 
on  the  bridge. 

The  Chester  Bridge  was  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  18,  1939.  The  bridge  was 
originally  completed  in  1942  but  was 
severely  damaged  by  a  tornado  in  1944. 
It  was  reconstructed  in  1946. 

Further  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Chester  Bridge  was  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  11.  1958,  and  additional  improve- 
ments were  added  to  the  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches in  1961.  The  bridge  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  of  Chester,  111. 
The  acts  of  Congiess  approving  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  Ches- 
ter Bridge  all  contained  substantially 
similar  terms  and  conditions  relative  to 
the  imposition,  use.  and  ultimate  re- 
moval of  tolls  from  the  bridge.  In  gen- 
eral, these  acts  provided  that  tolls 
should  be  fixed  at  rates  sufficient  to  pay 
the  reasonable  costs  of  maintaining,  re- 
pairing, and  operating  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches  under  economical  manage- 
ment and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suf- 
ficient to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  3() 
years.  These  acts  further  required  the 
bridge  to  be  maintained  and  operated 
free  of  tolls  after  such  time  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  sufficient  for  the  amortization 
of  debt  outstanding  on  the  bridge  had 
been  provided. 

By  section  105  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1966  the  Congress  authorized 
the  city  of  Chester  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  bridge  revenues  to  the  city  itself 
rather  than  committing  such  revenues  to 
pay  off  the  debt  outstanding  on  tlie 
bridge.  Section  105.  in  effect,  mooted  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment against  Chester  in  which  the 
Department  sought  restoration  of  funds 
allegedly  diverted  theretofore  by  the  city 
of  Chester  in  violation  of  legislation  gov- 
erning the  use  of  tolls  from  the  bridge 
and  a  prohibition  of  futm-e  diversion  of 
toll  revenues. 

Evidence  adopted  by  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation's  liearing  examiner  in 
proceedings  initiated  by  a  private  com- 
plainant and  the  Missouri  State  High- 
way Commission  in  1970  c-onccining  tlie 
reasonableness  of  tolls  collected  on  the 
Chester  Bridge  indicates  that  between 
1958  and  1968.  the  city  of  Chester  di- 
verted to  mimicipal  purposes  approxi- 
mately 5924.500  in  toll  icvenues  from 
the  bridge. 

The  hearing  examiner  further  found 
that  on  December  31.  1971.  outstanding 
debt  on  the  bridge  amounted  to  $299,- 
000  in  serial  bonds  and  $335,000  m  term 
bonds  for  a  total  of  $625,000.  On  the 
same  date,  iliere  was  a  cash  reserve  bal- 
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ance  on  hand  for  the  bridge  totaling 
$409,000.  Gross  revenue  for  the  bridge 
in  calendar  year  1970  totaled  $341,000 
and  operating  expenses  totaled  $291,199. 
Estimates  submitted  by  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Department  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner,  based  on  financial  infor- 
mation then  available,  indicated  that  the 
city  of  Chester  would  have  to  collect  $3>2 
million  in  tolls  Rbove  and  beyond  the  ap- 
proximately $400,000  in  existing  cash  re- 
serve to  pay  off  the  bond  indebtedness  of 
approximately  $625,000. 

During  the  course  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  proceedings,  coun- 
sel for  tlie  Missouri  State  Highway  Com- 
mission suggested  that  gross  toll  rev- 
enues for  the  bridge  over  a  relatively 
Ehort  period  of  time,  if  accumulated  in  a 
linking  fimd,  would  be  sufficient  to  reiire 
or  fund  the  retirement  of  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  and  enable  the  bridge 
to  be  made  toll  free  if  other  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  fund  the  operating 
costs  of  the  bridge. 

This  bill  would  expressly  provide  for 
such  an  arrangement.  It  would  author- 
ize one  or  both  of  the  States  connected 
by  the  Chester  Bridge  to  assume  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  and  other 
similar  costs  of  the  bridge.  Such  action 
would  permit  the  accumulation  of  bridge 
tolls  in  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  oSf  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  on  the  bridge  and 
its  approaches  at  a  faster  rate  than  would 
be  possible  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  identical  to  the 
one  I  am  introducing  today  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  1972 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  Unfortunately  it 
was  lost  in  conference. 

In  view  of  the  likelihood  now  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  same  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  I  am  hopeful  it  will  again 
consider  and  ad(H>t  this  measure  as  an 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  together  with  a  letter  from  Mis- 
souri Gov.  Christopher  S.  Bond,  endors- 
ing this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1459 
Be  it  entuted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding Section  105  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1406)  or  any 
other  provision  of  the  law,  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Bridge  constructed  by  the  City  of  Ches- 
ter, lUlnola,  pursuant  to  Pi.  76-751  and  P.L. 
85-512,  are  authorized  to  contract  Individ- 
ually or  jointly  with  the  City  of  Chester,  Il- 
linois, on  or  before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  the  Chester  Bridge  and 
the  approaches  thereto  and  lawful  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  therewith  (exclusive 
of  principal.  Interest  and  financing  charges 
en  the  outstanding  indebtedness  on  such 
Bridge  and  approaches) .  When  either  or  both 
States  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  all  tolls 
thereafter  charged  for  transit  over  such 
Bridge  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the  last 
two  senteucea  of  this  Act.  be  used  exclusively 
(a)  to  retire  outstanding  Indebtediiess  (in- 
cluding reasonable  Interest  and  financing 
charges)  on  the  Bridge  and  approaches 
thereto  and  (b)  credited  Into  a  sinking  fund 
established  for  such  Bridge.  No  tolls  Bball  be 
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ExEcuTT  13  Office, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo..  A^rch  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eacleton; 
dismay  that  I  have  review^ 
over   the   pas'£  several   years 
unreasonable   tolls  at   the 
Bridge  between  Chester,  lufcois, 
County,  Missouri.  I  am 
that,    with   efficient   and 
ment,  the  tolls  on  this 
moved  In  the  near  future 
deeply  concerned  that  Inactjon 
may  well  lead  to  a  continua 
certainly  for  the  next   15 
federal   law   and   perhaps 
1989  termination  date. 

Representative  Vernon  _ 
formed  me  of  your  interest 
tion  to  this  long  standing 
have  reviewed  the  leglslatloi 
troduced  in  1972  which  wou!  1 
states  of  Missouri  and  lUli^is 
assume    responsibility    for 
maintenance,  and  repair  of 
ThU  legislation  presents  a  £ 
ical  solution,  and  I  encoura(  e 
duce  and  seek  the  enactmec  t 
ure  In  the  current  session. 

A   viable   remedy   will,   of 
xtpon  understanding  and 
Missouri  and  the  state  of  niliiis 
fore,  contacting  Governor  Walter 
states  may   work   together 
possible  ways  to  free  Chester 
intolerable  tolls. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that 
forts,  we  win  be  able  to  read 
tion  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chbistopher 
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S.  Bond, 
Governor. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1461.  A  bill  to  requi-e  that  com- 
petitive bids  for  Govemnjent  contracts 
be  submitted  and  opened  iii  the  State  in 
which  the  property  or  ser  rices  involved 
are  to  be  delivered.  Referre  i  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Op<  rations. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesi(  lent,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  wh  ch  would  re- 
quire that  competitive  bid  for  Govern- 
ment contracts  be  submlttt  d  and  opened 
in  the  State  In  which  thii  property  or 
services  hivolved  are  to  b^  delivered  or 
performed. 

This  bill  seeks  to  equalise  the  oppor- 
tunities for  all  persons  in  <  ach  of  the  50 
States  who  desire  to  do  bus  ness  with  the 
Federal  Government.  In  tl  e  past,  Alas- 
kans have  been  at  a  disadvi  ntage  m  bid- 
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formance  within  the  Staqe 
This  has  been  particularly 
struction  contractors  where 
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A  recent  case,  which  prot  ipted 
troduction  of  this  bill,  relal 
tract  for  the  construction 
Indian  Affairs  school  domjitories 
constructed   in   Tok   and 
Ala.ska.  Becau-e  of  the  uiA-eliability 
the  telegraphic  service,  revijed 
all  Alaskan  contractors  w 
the  BIA  offices  in  Albuquerfcue 
a  few  minutes  past  the  deadf 
the  time  of  bid  openings, 
contractors  were,  thus,  declared 
sponsive.  The  bids  of  three 
kan  contractors  were  lower 
cessful  out-of-state  bidder, 
ticular  case — and  I  am 
many  others — the  Federal 
was  required  to  accept   ._ 
Glared  responsive  bid  which 
a  higher  cost  to  the  Americi  n 

Requiring  that  the  compevtive 
Government  contracts  be 
opened  in  the  State  in  whifch 
erty  or  services  involved  are 
ered  or  performed,  will,  I 
augur  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned 
most  particularly  to  our  Go 


sure 
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By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1462.  A  bill  for  the  relii  if  of  Francis 
I.  Hunt.  Referred  to  the  C  (mmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  direct 
and  authorize  the  Secretar;r  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  to  Mr.  Franc  Is  I.  Hunt  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  by  patent  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  a  homestead  comprising  a  pproximate- 
ly  40  acres. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  fulfilled  lall  require- 
ments for  acquiring  patent  to  the  land 
but  a  technicality  has  appes  red  relating 
to  a  contour  projecting  into  that  portion 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  in  iprovements 
are  located.  The  DepartmeiJ;  of  the  In- 
terior has  expressed  agreement  that  a 
private  bill  for  Mr.  Hunt  be|  introduced. 
Otherwise,  Mr.  Hunt  would  fcse  not  only 
his  home  but  more  than  10  3  ears  invest- 
ment of  time  and  work  in  thq  homestead. 


Apyil  4,  1973 
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PAROLE  COMMISSION  ACT  Of  1973 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President 
duce  today  legislation  to  replace 
ent  Board  of  Parole  with  a 
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Federal  correctional  complex 
parole  is  not  a  new  concept 
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as  Americans  become  more 
problems  of  crime  and  convicted 
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prison  inmates  for  good  behavior  or  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  an  unusually 
harsh  sentence. 

Parole  today,  however,  is  viewed  by 
some  as  part  of  a  rehabilitation  process, 
or  as  an  extension  of  sentencing  proceed- 
ings. Still  others  see  in  parole  a  way  to 
reduce  the  population  of  overcrowded 
prisons,  or  to  remove  from  prison  all  in- 
mates for  whom- further  incarceration 
will  not  be  beneficial.  Still  more  see  pa- 
role as  a  means  for  keeping  in  prison 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  those  of- 
fenders thought  likely  to  commit  new 
offenses,  or  to  be  personally  dangerous. 
It  is  not  hard  to  conclude  that  the 
present  Parole  Board  does  not  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  serve  all  of  these 
conflicting  purposes,  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  due  process  set  out  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1972,  and  at  the  same 
time  move  correction  of  offenders  to  the 
commimity  in  as  many  cases  as  it  can, 
where  it  has  a  better  chance  for  success. 
The  creation  of  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion envisioned  in  this  legislation  is  no 
panacea— it  will  not  provide  all  of  these 
answers  in  one  package.  But  this  legis- 
lation does  contain  some  important  and 
necessary  steps  which  will  help  the  Fed- 
eral  criminal   justice   complex   toward 
some  better  answers  to  most  of  these 
problems. 

This  legislation  makes  fom-  major 
changes  in  the  Federal  parole  system: 

First.  The  Federal  parole  system  would 
be  divided  into  geographic  regions,  so 
that  the  parole  decisionmakers  can  bet- 
ter know  what  rehabilitative  resources 
are  available  in  the  institutions  and  the 
communities  of  the  area  they  serve,  and 
so  that  they  can  better  understand  the 
records  of  the  offenders  who  come  before 
them  seeking  parole. 

Second.  Sentenced  offenders  will  be 
better  able  to  make  responsible  plans 
for  their  own  futuie,  and  make  them 
reaUstically  by  knowing  where  they  stand 
in  the  parole  system,  and  by  knowing  how- 
others  evaluate  what  they  need  to  achieve 
to  hve  in  a  lawful  manner. 

Thu-d.  The  parole  decisionmakers 
would  be  better  able  to  evaluate  an  of- 
fender's chances  for  success  by  seeing 
their  family,  friends,  or  future  employers 
when  they  appear  before  them. 

Fom-th.  A  modest  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  responsible  for  the  over- 
whelming caseload  would  permit  deci- 
sionmakers to  be  better  informed,  and 
increase  the  chance  of  making  a  good 
decision. 

The  present  Parole  Board  is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  17,000  decisions  per 
year,  and  even  though  many  of  these 
decisions  may  be  clearcut,  many  others 
require  the  best  means  possible  to  bring 
significant  information  to  the  forefront. 
It  is  clear  that  the  paroling  agency 
must  have  additional  means  at  its  com- 
mand to  accomplish  this  task. 

This  legislation  is,  in  large  measure, 
•similar  to  legislation  which  was  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries last  year.  The  Board  of  Parole, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  clearly 
indicated  their  approval  of  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation  in  hearings  held  last 
July,  They  asked,  however,  that  there  be 
no  immediate  action  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  that  some  additional  time  be 
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devoted  to  study  of  the  legislation  before 
any  final  action  was  taken. 

At  the  time  this  was  a  reasonable  re- 
quest and,  although  work  has  continued 
on  the  parole  legislation  up  imtil  today, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  hm-riedly  report 
the  legislation. 

However,  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  im- 
prove the  parole  decisionmaking  process 
has  entered  a  new  era.  Although  I  have 
received  no  written  word  to  this  effect — 
it  appears  now  that  the  administration 
feels  they  have  sufficient  executive  pow- 
ers to  effect  any  necessary  changes  in 
parole  procedures. 

It  is  possible  that  the  administration 
has  the  power  to  revamp  the  Federal 
paroling  process,  and  I  am  submitting 
with  this  legislation  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  which 
argues  that  there  is  sufficient  precedent 
to  justify  such  an  action. 

However,  I  introduce  this  legislation 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  wisest  course  is  to 
let  this  happen  without  congressional 
scrutiny. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  every  word  of  the 
attached  legislation,  but  I  believe  it  sets 
out  several  important  concepts  that  will 
result  in  better  parole  decisions  being 
made. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  when  we  are  talking  about 
parole,  we  are  not  talking  about  rehabili- 
tation of  first  offenders — we  are  talking 
by  and  large  about  individuals  who  have 
been  convicted  of  several  criminal  acts. 
I  beUeve  that  the  process  of  making 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  people 
with  this  kind  of  criminal  behavior  in 
their  past  should  be  released  on  parole 
is  a  proper  subject  for  congressional 
scrutiny.  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries  will  have  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings on  all  aspects  of  the  vitally  impor- 
tant process  of  parole. 

I  ask  that  the  bill,  the  analysis,  and 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-:c  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Parole  Commission 
Act  of  1973". 

(b)  Section  4201  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J4201.  Parole  Commis-slou 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  United  States  Parole  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  'Com- 
mission'), the  members  of  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
shall  exercise  the  powers  granted  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  this  chapter.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  member  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  chapter  as  'Commissioner)  shall  be 
six  years,  except  that  the  term  of  a  person 
appointed  as  a  Commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  expire  six  years  from  the  date  upon 
which  such  person  was  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. Upon  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office  of 


any  member,  such  member  shall  coiUinue  to 
act  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  from  among  the  Commission- 
ers one  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
from  among  the  National  Commissioners  one 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman,  and  four  to  serve 
as  National  Commissioners. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  annually,  and  by  majority  vote 
shall — 

"(1)  consider,  promulgate  and  oversee  a 
national  parole  policy; 

■•(2)  promulgate  such  regulations,  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  Title  I,  United  States  Code,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  national  parole 
policy;  and 

"(3)  create  such  regions  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
but  iu  no  event  less  than  Ave; 

'\i)  ratify  or  deny  the  appointment  by 
tlie  chairman  of  the  heads  of  major  admin- 
istrative units;  and 

"(5)  ratify,  revise  or  deny  any  request  for 
regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations, prior  to  the  submission  of  the  re- 
quests to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  chairman,  which  requests 
sliall  be  separate  from  those  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Each  Commissioner  shall  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  all  such  deci- 
sions and  actions,  shall  have  full  access  to 
all  information  relating  to  the  performance 
of  such  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  shall 
have  one  vote. 

'•(c)   The  chairman  shall — 
■(1)   preside  at  meetings  of  the  Comml.«:- 
sioners,  pursuant  to  subsection   (b)   of  this 
section: 

"(2)  appoUit,  fix  the  compensation  of,  as- 
sign, and  supervise  all  personnel  employed 
by  the  Conmilssion,  except  such  persons 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  employed  in 
the  immediate  offices  of  Commissioners  other 
than  the  chairman. 

'•(4)  assign  duties  among  imits  of  the 
Commission  so  as  to  balance  the  workload 
and  provide  for  orderly  administration; 

"(5)  direct  the  preparation  of  requests 
for  appropriations  and  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds; 

"(6)  provide  for  research  which  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(A)  the  systematic  collection  of  the  data 
obtained  from  studies,  research,  and  the 
empirical  experience  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerning  the  parole  process  and 
parolees; 

"(B)  the  dissemination  of  pertinent  data 
and  studies  to  mdlvlduals,  agencies,  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  parole 
process  and  parolees; 

"(Ci  the  publishing  of  data  concerning 
parole  process  and  parolees: 

"(7)  perform  such  administrative  and 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
cliapter. 

"(d)  The  National  Parole  Commissioners, 
by  majority  vote,  shall — 

"(1)  have  authority  to  accept,  reject,  or 
modify  any  decision  of  any  region,  upon 
motion  of  any  National  Parole  Commissioner, 
if  the  eligible  person  to  whom  such  deci- 
sion applies  shall  have  made  application  for 
review: 

"(2)  have  aulhorlty  to  review  any  deci- 
sion of  any  region  wlien  tlie  national  well- 
being  so  require.s.  and  to  accept  reject  or 
modify  sucli  decision;  and 

"(3)   give  reasons  In  detail  for  their  deci- 
sion In  any  appropriate  case.  Including  the 
review  of  any  decision  of  any  region, 
"(e)  The  Vice  Chairman  shall— 
"(1)    preside  at  meetings  of  the  National 
Commissioners: 

■i-it    assign    cases    to    National    CommU- 
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sioners  so  as  to  balance  the  workload  and 
proTtde   for   ortlerly   administration; 

•'(3)  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  carry 
out  the  necessary  functions  of  that  office; 
and 

"(4)  perform  such  other  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  are  necessary  to  caxry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  A  Regional  Parole  Commissioner  shaU 
establish  panels  which  shall  be  authorized 


"(1)  grant  or  deny  any  application  or  rec- 
ommendation to  parole  o*  re-parole  any  eli- 
gible person; 

"(2)  specify  rensonable  conditions  or  any 
order  granting  parole; 

"(3)  modify  or  revoke,  piir^uant  to  sectioii 
4207,  any  order  paroling  any  eligible  person; 

"(4)  establish  the  maximum  length  of  time 
which  any  person  whose  parole  has  been  re- 
voked shall  be  required  to  serve,  but  In  no 
case  shall  such  time,  together  with  such  time 
as  he  previously  served  In  connection  with 
the  offense  for  which  he  was  paroled,  be 
longer  than  the  maximiun  term  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  in  connection  with  such  of- 
fense; 

••(6)  re-parole  any  person  whose  parole  has 
been  revoked  and  who  Is  not  otherwise  In- 
eligible for  parole;  and 

"(6)  discharge  any  parolee  from  supervl- 
sjou  or  release  him  from  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  of  parole  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  release  on  parole. 
If  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  the  parolee 
and  the  ends  erf  justice;  except,  In  those  caaes 
in  which  the  time  remaining  to  be  served  Is 
less  than  one  year,  in  which  case,  such  ac- 
tions may  be  taken  at  anytime. 

"Panels  shall  consist  of  either  coramis- 
eloners  or  parole  examiners  and  decisions 
shall  be  based  upon  concurrence  of  not  less 
than  two  members  of  stich  panel.  A  Regional 
Parole  Commissioner  may  review  the  decision 
of  any  panel  at  examiners,  and  shall  have 
such  other  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeee  of  Uiis  chapter. 

■'(g)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  Issue  stibpenas  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence  that  directly  relates 
to  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  Is  empowered  to  mcUce  a  deter- 
mination under  this  chapter.  Any  Commis- 
sioner or  Parole  examiner  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission or  before  a  Regional  Parole  Panel. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  any  Commissioner  or  any  duly  deslg- 
rtated  official  of  the  Commission  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
chairman  or  any  commissioner.  Witnesses 
summoned  before  the  Commission  as  before 
ft  Regional  Parole  Panel  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  to  any  designated 
place. 

"(2)  If  a  person  refuses  to  obey  such  a 
subpena,  the  Commission  may  petition  a 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  such  parole  proceeding  is 
being  conducted  or  In  which  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business  to  require  stich 
person  to  attend,  testify,  and  produce  evi- 
dence. The  court  may  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, there  to  produce  information  or  a 
thing,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  investigation  or 
in  qviesiiou,  when  the  court  finds  sucli  in- 
formation, thing,  or  testimony  directly  re- 
lated to  a  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  is  empowered  to  make  a  deter- 
mination under  this  chapter.  Pailtire  to  obey 
such  an  order  Is  punishable  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt.  All  process  in  such  a  case  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district. in  which 
such  person  resides,  does  biifiiness,  or  may 
oe  found." 


See.  2.  Section  4202  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  to 
"§  4202.  Persons  eligible 
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.    "(a)  A  person  committed 
title,  other  than  a  juvenile 
committed    youth    offender 
lined  and  serving  a  definite 
one  year  ot  more,  may  be 
after  serving  one-third  ol 
or  alter  serving  fifteen 
or  of  a  sentence  of  over 
J  years,  except  to  the  extent 
m  section  4208  of  this  tlU 
becomes  eligible  for  parole 
parole  appearance  and  if  parf>le 
such   additional  parole 
Commission  deems  necessar  r 
shall  there  be  less  than  one 
appearance  every  two  years. 

"(b)  If  it  appears  from  a 
mendatlon  by  the  proper 
and  upon  application  by 
for  release  on  parole,  that 
substantially  observed  the 
stltutlon  to  which  he  Is 
is  a  reasonable  probability 
will  Live  and  remain  at 
latiug  the  law,  and  if  in 
Commission  such  release  is 
with  the  welfare  of  society 
may    authorise    release    of 
parole. 

"Such  person  shall  remai 
in  the  legal  custody  and 
of  the  Attorney  General,  until 
of  the  maximum  term  or 
v.as  sentenced. 

"(c)  In  imposing  conditl^is 
Commission  shall  consider 

'•(1)    there   shou!d   be  a 
tlouship  between  the 
the  person's  conduct  and 

"(2)    the    conditions 
only  such  deprivations  of 
essary  for  the  protection  ol 
fare;  and 

"(3)   the  conditions  should 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guid 
and  conduct. 

"Upon  release  on  parole, 
given  a  certificate  setting 
tlons  of  such  parole. 

"(d)    An  order  of  parole 
reqtilie  a  parolee  or  a 
suant  to  section  4164  of 
tlons  of  parole  or  release  to 
ticipate  In  the  program  of  a 
munlty  treatment  center, 
part  of  the  period  of  such 
Provided,   That   the   Attornfcy 
tifles  that  adequate  treatme  it 
.qonnel,  and  programs  are 
Attorney  General  determln^ 
son's  residence  in  the  centei 
in  Its  program,  or   both 
nated,  becavise  the  person 
ther  significant  benefits  froih 
or  participation,  or  both, 
residence   or  participation 
the  rehabilitation  of  other 
ticlpants,  the  Attorney 
the  Regional  Parole 
tliereupon  make  such  othe 
respect  to  the  person  as  i 
priate. 

"A  person  residing  In  a 
munlty  treatment   center 
to  pay  such  costs  incident  to 
Attorney  General  deems 

•■(e)  An  order  of  parole  oi 
quire,  a  parolee,  or  a 
s\iant  to  section  4164  of  thii 
addict  within  the  meaning 
(a)  of  this  title,  or  a  drug 
within  the  meaning  of 
Public  Health  Service  Act, 
U.S.C.  201),  as  a  condition 
lease  to  participate  in  the 
vision  programs  authorized 
of  this  title  for  all  or  part 
paro)e:  Proiidcd.  That  the 
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Sec.  6.  Section  4205  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  4205.    Retaking   parole    violator    ttndes 

WARRANT 

"  (a)  A  warrant  for  the  retaking  of  any  per- 
son who  is  alleged  to  have  violated  his  parole 
may  be  issued  by  any  Commissioner  within 
the  maximum  term  or  terms  for  which  such 
person  was  sentenced. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  retaken  upon  a  warrant 
under  this  section  shall  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  preliminary  hearing,  as 
soon  as  possible,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  at  a  place  reasonably  near  the 
location  where  the  alleged  violation  occurred, 
by  an  official  designated  by  the  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  hearing  officer)  to 
determine  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  violated  a  condition  of  his 
parole. 

"(2)  Such  person  shall  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity for  a  revocation  hearing  at  a  place 
reasonably  near  the  location  where  the  al- 
leged violation  occurred  within  60  days  of 
a  finding  of  probable  cause,  except  that 
such  hearing  may  be  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  hearing  to  determine  if  there 
is  probable  cause. 

"(3)  The  procedure  of  such  hearings  shall 
provide : 

"(A)  notice  of  the  conditions  of  parole 
alleged  to  have  been  violated,  and  the  time, 
place,  date  and  purposes  of  the  scheduled 
hearings 

"(B)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  appear 
and  testify,  and  present  witnesses  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  on  his  own  l>ebalf ; 

"(C)  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  re- 
tained counsel,  or  if  he  is  unable  to  retain 
counsel,  counsel  may  be  provided  pursuant 
to  Section  3006A  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code;  and 

"(D)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be 
apprised  of  the  evidence  and  if  be  so  re- 
quests, to  confront  and  cross-examine  ad- 
verse witnesses,  except  in  those  cases  wherein 
it  is  determined  by  the  hearing  officer  that 
there  Is  substantial  risk  of  harm  to  any  per- 
son who  would  so  testify  or  otherwise  be 
identified. 

"Following  such  hearing,  a  summary  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  hearing  officer,  setting 
forth  in  writing  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, stating  with  particularity  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  parcdee  retaken  by 
warrant  under  this  section  who  does  not 
contest  any  alleged  violation  of  a  condition 
of  parole,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
new  offense  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  state,  such  person  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  for  an  Institutional 
revocation  hearing  within  90  days.  Such 
hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  panel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  chapter  and  the 
parolee  shall  have  notice  of  such  hearing 
and  be  allowed  to  appear  and  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  to  select  an  advocate  to  aid 
him  in  such  appearance. 

"(d)  A  person  retaken  pursuant  to  ttils 
section  shall  be  detained  pending  disposi- 
tion of  such  warrant  If,  subsequent  to  a  find- 
ing of  probable  cause,  the  hearing  officer  de- 
termines that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  person  wUl  not  appear  for  his  disposi- 
tion hearing,  or  that  he  constitutes  a  danger 
to  himself  or  to  others." 

Sec.   6.   Section   4206   of   title   18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'%  4206.  OrncER  execotino  warrant  to  re- 
take  PAROLE   VIOLATOR 

"Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or  cor- 
rectional Institution,  or  any  Federal  officer 
authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  within 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  warrant  for 
the  retaking  of  a  parole  violator  is  delivered, 
shall  execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such 
parolee  and  rettu-ning  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General ." 


Sec.  7.  Section  4207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  4207.  Parole  modification  and  revocation 
"(a)  An  order  of  Parole  may  be  modified  or 
revoked  in  the  case  of  any  parolee  convicted 
of  a  criminal  offense,  or  where  otherwise 
warranted  by  the  frequency  or  seriousness  of 
the  parolee^s  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
his  parole. 

"(b)  A  decision  to  modify  or  revoke  an  or- 
der of  parole  may  include — 
"(1)  a  reprimand; 

'■(2)  an  alteration  of  parole  conditions: 
"(3)    referral  to  a  residential  community 
treatment  center  for  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
niDinder  of  the  orlgln?l  sentence; 

"(4)  formal  revocation  of  parole  or  man- 
datory relesise  pursuant  to  this  chapter;  or 
"(5)  any  other  action  deemed  necessary 
for  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  violator, 
and  which  promotes  the  ends  of  justice." 
Sec  8.  Section  4208  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■§  4208.  Fixing  ELiciaiLrrr  for  parole  at 
time  of  sentencing 
"(a)  Upon  entering  a  judgment  of  convic- 
tion, the  cotirt  having  jurisdiction  to  impose 
sentence,  when  in  its  opinion  the  ends  of 
justice  and  best  interests  of  the  public  re- 
quire that  the  defendant  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
may  (1)  designate  In  the  sentence  of  impris- 
onment imposed  a  minimimi  term  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  person  shall  become 
eligible  for  parole,  which  term  may  be  less 
than  but  sliall  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  the  maximum  sentence  imposed  by  the 
court,  or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the  maximum 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  be  served  in 
which  event  the  court  may  specify  that  the 
person  may  become  eligible  for  parole  at  such 
time  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

"(b)  If  the  court  desires  more  detailed  in- 
formation as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
sentence  to  be  imposed,  the  court  may  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  the  cvistody  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  commitment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  for  the  maximum  sentence 
of  Imprisonment  prescribed  by  law,  for  a 
study  as  described  in  subsection  (c)  hereof. 
The  results  of  such  study,  together  with  any 
recommendations  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  believes  would  be  helpful 
in  determining  the  disposition  of  the  case, 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  court  within  three 
months  unless  the  court  grants  time,  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  three  months,  for  fur- 
ther study.  After  receiving  such  reports  and 
recommendations,  the  court  may  in  its 
discretion — 

"(1)  place  the  person  on  probation  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3651  of  this  tlUe,  or 

"(2)  affirm  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
originally  Imposed,  or  reduce  the  sentence  of 
Imprisonment,  and  commit  the  offender  un- 
der any  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 
term  of  the  sentence  shall  run  from  date  of 
original  commitment  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Upon  commitment  of  any  person 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States  for  a  definite  term  or 
terms  of  one  year  or  more,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  shall 
cause  a  complete  study  to  be  made  of  the 
person  and  shaU  furnish  to  the  Commission 
a  svunmary  report,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  in  the  Directors  opinion 
would  be  helpful  in  determinmg  the  suita- 
bility of  the  prisoner  for  parole.  Such  report 
may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  data 
regarding  the  prisoners  previovis  delinquency 
or  criminal  experience,  pertinent  circum- 
stances of  his  social  background,  his  capa- 
bilities. Ills  mental  and  physical  health,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  considered 
pertinent.  The  Commission  may  make  such 
other  Investigation  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 


In  any  case  involving  a  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  court  has  designated  a  mini- 
mum term  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  such  report  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  made  not  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  min- 
im-am term. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  proba- 
tion officers  and  government  bureaus  and 
agencies  to  furnish  the  Commission  informa- 
tion concerning  the  person  and.  whenever 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
their  views  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  parole  disposition  of  his  case. 
"(d)  The  court  shall  have  the  authority 
to  reduce  any  minimum  term  at  any  time, 
upon  motion  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  upon  notice  to  the  attorney  for 
the  government. ■■ 

Sec.  9.  Section  5002  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5002.  Advisory  Corrections  Council 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Advisory 
Correctioiw  Council  composed  of  two  United 
States  judges  designated  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  ex  officio,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parole  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Chief 
of  Probation  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  the  AdmUiistrator 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  designee  at  a 
policy  level,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  his  designee  at  a 
policy  level,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  his  designee  at  a 
policy  level,  Uie  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  his  designee  at  a 
poUcy  level,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  at  a  policy  level.  The  judges 
first  appointed  to  the  Council  shall  continue 
in  office  for  terms  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  appointment.  Their  successors  g^aii 
likewise  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  any  judge  appointed  to 
fiU  a  vacancy  occurrhag  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  Ills  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  such  predecessor 
The  Chairman  shall  be  designated  annually 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  quarterly 
and  special  sessions  may  be  held  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  caU  of  the  Chairman. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  consider  problems 
of  treatment  and  correction  of  all  offenders 
against  the  United  States  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  the 
President,  the  Judicial  Conference  of'  the 
United  States,  and  other  appropriate  of- 
ficials as  may  Improve  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
criminal  justice  and  assure  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  policies  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  private  industry,  labor,  und  Iccal 
Jurisdictions  respecting  the  disposition 
treatment,  and  correction  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime.  It  shall  also  consider 
measures  to  promote  the  prevention  ol 
crime  and  delinquency  and  suggest  appro- 
priate studies  in  thU  connection  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  agencies  both  public  and  private. 
The  members  of  the  Council  sliall  serve  with- 
out compensation  but  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  as  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  paid  from  available  app-oprlations 
of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice. 

"(d)(1)  The  Council  shall  app^jlnt  an 
Executive  Secretary  or  an  AdmluUtrrxtlve 
Assistant  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  funcilous.  The 
Executive  Secretary  or  Administrative  Assist- 
ant shall  supervise  the  activities  of  persons 
employed  by  the  CouncU  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  Coimcll  may  direct. 
"(2)  The  CouncU  may  obtain  the  .<^ervices 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
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section  3109  or  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tlOO  per  day. 

"(e)  The  Ck}uncU  Is  authorized  to  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
Instrumentality  ol  the  Government  any  in- 
formation or  records  it  deems  necessary  to 
cnrry  out  its  functions,  and  each  such  de- 
pArtment,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Council 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  records  to  the 
Couucll,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  by  any  member  when  actmg  as 
Chairman. 

"(f)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
occur  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation." 

Sec.  10.  Section  6006  of  title  18,  tTnited 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  5005.  Youth  correction  decisions 

"The  Commission  may,  In  e^icordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  311  of  this  title, 
grant  or  deny  any  application  or  reconunen- 
dation  for  parole,  modify,  or  revoke  any  or- 
der of  parole,  of  any  person  sentenced  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law." 

SEC.  11.  Section  5006  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•3  5006.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons; 

"(b)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau; 

"(c)  'Youth  offender'  means  a  person  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-two  years  at  the  time 
of  conviction; 

"(d)  'Committed  youth  offender'  Is  one 
committed  for  treatment  hereunder  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
sections  5010(b)  and  6010(c)  of  this  chap- 
ter: 

"(c)  'Treatment'  means  corrective  and 
preventive  guidance  and  training  designed  to 
protect  the  public  by  correcting  the  anti- 
social tendencies  of  youth  offenders; 

"(f)  "Conviction'  means  the  Judgment  on 
a  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere." 

Sec.  12.  Section  5010  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
youth  offender  does  not  need  commitment, 
it  may  suspend  the  imposition  or  execution 
of  sentence  and  place  the  youth  offender  on 
probation. 

"(b)  If  the  court  shall  find  that  a  con- 
victed person  Is  a  youth  offender,  and  the 
offense  Is  punishable  by  imprisonment  under 
applicable  provisions  of  law  other  than  this 
subsection,  the  court  may.  In  lieu  of  the 
penalty  of  iniprlsonmcnt  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  sentence  the  youth  offender  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  treat- 
ment and  supervision  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter until  discharged  by  the  Commission  as 
provided  in  section  5017(c)  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  If  the  court  shall  find  that  the  youth 
offender  may  not  be  able  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  treatment  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  date  of  conviction 
it  may.  in  lieu  of  the  penalty  of  Imprison- 
ment otherwise  provided  by  law,  sentence  the 
youth  offender  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  treatment  and  supervision 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  for  any  further 
period  that  may  be  aiitliorlzed  by  law  for  the 
oiTense  or  offenses  of  which  he  stands  con- 
victed or  until  discharged  by  the  Commission 
S4<!  provided  in  section  5017(d)  of  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  If  the  court  shall  find  that  the  youth 
olleiider  will  not  derive  benefit  from  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  then  the 
court  may  sentence  the  youth  offender  under 
any  other  applicable  penalty  provision. 

"(e)  If  the  court  desires  additional  infor- 
mation Ds  to  whether  a  youth  offender  will 
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derive  benefit  from  treatment 
tlon  (b)  or  (c)  it  may  order 
mltted  to  the  custody  of  the 
eral  for  observaclon  and  stud: 
priate  classlflcatlon  center  or 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  th« 
additional  period  as  the  court 
Bureau  shall  report  to  the  couft 

Sec.   13.   Section  5014  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to 


under  subsec- 

he  be  com- 

^ttorney  Gen- 

at  an  appro- 
gency.  Within 
order,  or  such 
nay  grant,  the 

its  findings." 
18,  United 

as  follow.s: 


title 


classific  ition 
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"§  5014.     Classification 

"The  Director  shall  provldi 
centers  and  agencies.  Every 
offender  shall  first  be  sent  to 
center  or  agency.  The 
agency  shall  make  a  complete 
committed     youtli     offender 
mental  and  physical 
tain  his  personal  traits,  his 
tlnent   circumstances  of   his 
life,  any  previous  delinquency 
perience,  and  any  mental  or 
or   other   factor   contributing 
quency.  In  the  absence  of 
cumstauces,  such  study  shall 
within  a  period  of  thirty 
shall  promptly  forward  to 
to  the  Commission  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  youth 
recommendations   as   to   his 
soon  as  practicable  after  ci 
youth  offender'shall  receive 
view." 

Sec.  14.  Section  6015  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  to 

"§  5015.     Powers  of  Directoi 
ment  op  youth 
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Classification 

cofrimitted  youth 

I  classification 

center  or 

study  of  each 

Including     a 

to  ascer- 

cakablllties,  per- 

school,   family 

>r  criminal  ex- 

ihyslcal  defect 

to   his  delln- 

e^ceptlonal  cir- 

be  completed 

.  The  agency 

Director  and 

>f  its  findings 

oi  ender  and  its 

treatment.    As 

oi|m)itment,  the 

parole  Inter- 


da;  s 
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AS    TO    PLACE- 
OtFENDERS 

repqrt  and  recom- 
agency 


"(a)  On  receipt  of  the 
mendatlons   from  the  classi^catlon 
the  Director  may — 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  Colnmlssion  that 
the  committed  youth  offend  sr  be  released 
conditionally  under  supervlslc  a 

"(2)  allocate  and  direct  the  transfer  of  the 
committed  youth  offender  to  an  agency  or 
Institution  for  treatment;  or 

'(3)  order  the  committed  fcouth  offender 
confined  and  afforded  treatmc  nt  under  such 
conditions  as  he  believes  bet  b  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  transfer 
a  committed  youth  offender 
or   Institution  to  any  other 
stltutlon." 

Sec.  15.  Section  5016  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  r4ad  as  follows: 


"§  5016.  Reports  concerning 
"The  Director  shall  cause  pei^odlc 

tlcns  and  reexaminations  to 

committed  youth  offenders 

to  the  Commission  as  to  eact 

as    the    Commission    may 

States    probation    officers 

agents  shall  likewise  report 

slon  respectmg  youth  offend^s 

supervision  as  the  Parole  Ccfnmlsslon 

direct." 

Sec.   16.   Section  5017  of 

State  Code,  is  amended  to 
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"S  5017.  Release  op  youth  o]  fenders 


"(a)    The  Commission  ma; 
after  reasonable  notice  to 
lease  conditionally  under  su 
mltted  youth  offender  when 
such  person  has  substantial! 
rules  of  the  institution  to 
fined,  that  there  Is  a 
that   such   person   will   live 
liberty    without    violating 
In  the  opinion  of  the 
lease  is  not  incompatible 
of  society.   When,  In  the 
Director,  a  committed  youth 
be  released  conditionally 
he   shall   ao  report  and 
Commission. 

"(b)    The   Commission 
committed   youth   offender 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
conditional  rele.'ise. 
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"(c)  A  youthful  offender 
section  5010(b)   of  this  chapter 
leased  conditionally  under 
before  the  expiration  of  four 
date  of  his  conviction  and  shall 
unconditionally  on  or  before 
the  date  of  his  conviction. 

"(d)   A  youth  offender 
section  5010(c)  of  this  chapter 
leased   conditionally  under 
later  than  two  years  before  the 
the  term  Imposed  by  the  court 
discharged  unconditionally  at 
of  not  less  than  one  year  from 
his    conditional    release.    He 
charged   unconditionally   on   01 
expiration    of   the   maximum 
posed,  computed  unlnterrupte^y 
date  of  conviction. 

"(e)  Commutation  of  sentencje 
by  any  Act  of  Congress  shall 
as  a  matter  of  right  to 
offenders  but  only  in  accordance 
prescribed  by  the  Director  with 
of  the  Commission." 

Sec.   17.  Section  5018  of  tltlt   18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  is  follows: 


comn^ltted  under 
shall  be  re- 
surier vision  not 
pxplratlon  of 
He  may  be 
expiration 
the  date  of 
be    dis- 
before   the 
sentence    Im- 
from  the 


the 
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not 
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6018.  Revocation   of  parole 

ORDERS 


"The  Commission  may  revolt  or  modify 
any  of  its  previous  orders  respe  sting  a  com- 
mitted youth  offender  except  an  order  of  un- 
conditional discharge." 

Sec.  18.  Section  5019  of  titl^  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  5019.  Supervision  of  released  youth 
offenders 

sermitted  to 

supervlsjon  or  condi- 

the  supervi- 

offlcers, 

the  Attor- 

supervlsory 

The 

encourage  the 

organisations  cora- 

s4rve   without 

supervisory 


proba  ;lon 
br 


Comi  mission. 


"Committed  youth  offenders 
remain  at  liberty  under 
tlonally  released  shall  be  under 
slon    of    United    States 
supervisory  agents  appointed 
ney    General,    and    voluntary 
agents  approved   by  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to 
formation  of  voluntary 
posed  of  members  who  will 
compensation      as      voluntary 
agents  and  sponsors." 

Sec.   19.  Section  5020  of  tltl  : 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  reai  1 


"§  5020.  Apprehension  of  beleas  ed  offenders 


"If,  at  any  time  before  the 
discharge   of   a   committed   yoilth 
the  Commission  Is  of  the  oplnli  in 
youth  offender  will  be  benefltel 
treatment  in  an  institution  or 
any  member  of  the  Commission 
his  return  to  custody  or  if 
Issue   a  warrant  for  the   apprehension 
return  to  custody  of  such  youth 
cavise   such   warrant   to   be   executed 
United  States  probation  officer, 
supervisory  agent,  a  United 
or  any  officer  of  a  Federal 
tlonal    institution.    The 
revoke  parole,  dismiss  or  otherwise 
such  warrant  as  provided  in 
this  title." 

Sec.  20.  Section  6021  of  tltld  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  reai  i  as  follows: 
"§  5021.  Certificate  setting  Asm  s  conviction 


"(a)   Upon  the  unconditional 
the  Conmilsslon  of  a  commltt^ 
fender  before   the  expiration 
mum  sentence  imposed  upon 
victlon  shall  be  automatically 
the    Commission   shall    issue 
offender    a   certificate   to   that 
shall  expunge  the  record  for 
although  nothing  herein  shall 
to  prohibit  consideration  of 
tion  in  a  subsequent  criminal 

"(b)  Where   a   youth   offender 
placed  on  probation  by  the  cou  :t 
may  thereafter.   In   Its  discrete  n 
tlonally  discbarge  such  youth 
probation   prior   to   the   explrtltlon 
maximum   period    of   probatior 
fixed   by  the  court,   which   dis  :harge 
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automatically  set  aside  the  conviction,  and 
the  court  shall  issue  to  the  youth  offender  a 
certificate  to  that  effect." 

Sec.  21.  Section  5037  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5037.  Parole  of  juvenile  offenders 

"A  JuvenUe  delinquent  who  has  been  com- 
mitted and  who,  by  his  conduct,  has  given 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  reformed, 
may  be  released  on  parole  at  any  time  under 
such  conditions  and  reflations  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  proper  If  it  shall  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  Commission  tl»at 
there  is  reasonable  probability  that  the  Juve- 
nile will  remain  at  liberty  without  violating 
the  law  when  it  appears  that  such  person 
has  substantially  observed  the  rules  of  the 
Institution  to  which  he  Is  confined,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such 
person  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  with- 
out violating  the  law,  and  If  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  such  release  is  not  In- 
awnpatlble  with  the  welfare  of  society." 

Sbc.  22.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  or 
otherwise  altering  the  provisions  of  sections 
401  and  405  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
relating  to  special  parcde  terms. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  offense  for 
which  there  is  provided  a  mandatory  penalty. 

(c)  The  parole  of  any  person  sentenced  be- 
fore June  29,  1932,  shall  be  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  or  terms  specified  In  his  sentence, 
less  good  time  allowances  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  23.  Sections  5007,  5008,  and  5009  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  s\ich  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  amendments 
Skc.  25.  Section  3050  of  'Htle  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  3050.  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  Parole  Com- 
mission employees'  powers 
"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 751,  752,  1791,  or  1792  of  this  title,  if  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
arrested  person  is  guUty  of  such  offense  and 
if  there  is  likelihood  of  his  escaping  before 
a  warrant  can  be  obtained  for  his  arrest.  If 
the  arrested  person  Is  a  fugitive  from  cus- 
tody, be  shall  be  returned  to  custody.  United 
States  Parole  Commissioners  and  such  other 
employees  as  are  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  4201  of  this  title,  may  exe- 
cute any  warrant  Issued  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  4205  of  this  title.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Pa- 
role Commissioners,  and  such  employees  of 
the  Commission,  may  carry  firearms  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  foregoing  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  ninety-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  each 
person  holding  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  on  the  dat«  immediately 
preceding  such  effective  date  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Commissioner  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  serve  as  such  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  such  person  vras  appointed 
as  a  member  of  such  Board  of  Parole. 

(c)  AU  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the 
aforementioned  Board  of  Parole  shall,  on  and 
after  such  effective  date,  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commission,  and  shall,  on  and 
after  such  date,  be  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
make  such  transitional  rules  as  are  neces- 
sary to  be  in  effect  for  not  to  exceed  one  year 
following  the  effective  date. 

Sec.  27.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
311  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec. 

"4201.  Parole  Commission. 
'4202.  Persons  eligible. 
"4203.  Parole  interview  procedures. 
"4204.  Aliens. 

'4205.  Retaking  parole  violator  under  war- 
rant. 
■•4206.  Officer   executing    warrant   to   retake 

parole  violator. 
"4207.  Parole   modification    and    revocation. 
'"4208.  Fixing  eligibiUty  for  parole  at  time 

of  sentencing. 
"4209.  Young  adult  offenders. 
"4210.  Warrants  to  retake  Canal  Zone  parole 
violat<M"3." 
Sec.  28.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
402  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

■"5005.  Youth  correction  decisions 
'5006.  Definitions. 
■•5010.  Sentence. 
"5011.  Treatment. 

"5012.  Certificate    as    to   availability   of   fa- 
cilities. 
"5013.  Provision  of  facilities. 
"5014.  Classification  studies  and  reports. 
"5015.  Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement 

of  youth  offenders. 
"5016.  Reports  concerning  offenders. 
'5017.  Release  of  youth  offenders. 
"5018.  Revocation  of  Commission  orders, 
"5019.  Supervision  of  released  youth  offend- 
ers. 
"5020.  Apprehension  of  released  offenders. 
■"5021.  Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 
'■5022.  Applicable  date. 

■"5023.  Relationship  to  Probation  and  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Acts. 
'5024.  Where  ^plicable.' 
"5025.  Applicability   to   the   District  of   Co- 
lumbia. 
"5026.  Parole  of  other  offenders  not  affected." 


Sec.  29.  The  table  of  sections  for  chap- 
ter 403  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  Item  "§  5037.  Parole, 
"and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  item 
"§  5037.  Parole  of  Juvenile  Offenders." 

Section-by-Section    Analysis    of   Parole 

Commission  Act 
Section  1.  This  section  amends  Section 
4201,  establishing  the  organizational  scheme 
for  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  which  re- 
places the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  and  setting 
out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  would  be  the  administrative  head  of 
the  agency,  and  all  commissioners  would 
have  an  equal  voice  in  matters  of  budeet 
and  policy. 

The  commissioners  would  have  differential, 
but  equal,  roles  m  the  grant  or  denial  of 
parole.  At  least  five  commissioners  would  be 
designated  as  regional  commissioners,  each 
responsible  for  the  process  of  granting  or 
denying  parole  to  the  federal  prisoners  in  a 
region  of  the  nation.  Regional  conmiissioners 
would  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  all  parole 
decisions  made  in  their  region,  and  would 
spend  enough  time  In  their  regions  to  become 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  that  region.  The 
five  national  parole  commissioners  would 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  regional  order 
granting,  denying  or  revoking  parole. 

The  Initial  parole  decision  would  "oe  made 
by  panels  of  at  le.ist  two  hearing  examiners 
in  most  cases,  but  these  decisions  would  be 
subject  to  review  and  reversal  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  leaves  unchanged  the 
present  law  as  to  persons  being  eligible  for 
parole,  which  comes  when  a  third  of  regular 
adult  sentence  has  been  served,  or  at  an 
earlier  point  In  time  if  the  court  so  deter- 
mines. Each  individual  would  receive  an 
Interview  when  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole, 
and  at  least  once  every  two  years  after  that. 


In  each  case,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  would 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  parole  com- 
missioners as  to  how  the  Instliu tlonal  stuff 
feels  th©  individual  should  be  treated.  The 
conditions  of  parole  which  could  be  imposed 
are  limited  to  the  followmg:  (1)  things  ih-U 
are  reasonably  related  to  the  individual's  pa.st 
conduct,  (2)  the  minimum  deprivation  o' 
liberty  necessary  to  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare. (3)  that  the  conditions  be  specific,  ana 
(4)  that  one  of  the  conditions  can  be  resi- 
dence m  a  community  treatment  center  or 
participation  in  a  drug  treatment  program 
Sec.  3.  The  procediures  for  an  appearance 
of  a  person  befors  the  Parole  authoritv  are 
cuanged  to  provide  for:  (1)  written  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing;  (2) 
tliat  anyone  deemed  eligible  by  the  commis- 
sion may  be  selected  by  the  prisoner  as  an 
advocate  to  appear  with  him;  (3)  that  the 
inmate  and  his  advocate  have  access  to  cer- 
tain Information  from  the  file  that  is  used 
by  the  parole  commission,  at  least  four  days 
before  the  hearing,  except  that  certain  sen- 
sitive papers  can  be  withheld;  (4)  that  the 
presiding  parole  official  prepares  a  smnmary 
of  each  appearance;  and  (5)  the  individual 
is  given  reasons  in  writing  and  also  a  per- 
sonal conference  be  held  if  possible,  foe  any 
decision  to  deny  parole  or  to  grant  parole 
with  other  than  normal  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4204  is  amended  and  re- 
enacted  to  make  the  language  conform. 

Sec.  5.  Existing  language  providing  for  the 
retaking  of  a  parole  violator  under  warrant 
is  amended  and  re-enacted  to  make  it  con- 
form with  other  sections. 

A  parolee  convicted  of  committing  a  new 
offense,  or  not  contesting  violations  of  the 
conditions  of  parole  with  which  he  is 
charged,  would  be  returned  to  confijiement. 
and  a  hearing  would  be  held  within  90  days 
on  formal  revocation  of  parole. 

A  parolee  charged  with  a  technical  viola- 
tion who  contests  the  charges,  and  who  is 
not  guilty  of  a  new  offense,  would  be  entitled 
to  certain  due  process  protections,  as  pro- 
vided in  Morrissey  v.  Brewer  408  U.S.  471 
( 1972) .  The  proceedings  leading  to  revocation 
would  include  hearings  to  determine  proba- 
ble cause  as  well  as  a  formal  revocation  hear- 
ing at  which  the  indi\-idual  charged  with  a 
technical  violation  would  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  could  cross-examine  adverse 
witnes.ses. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4206  is  amended  and  re- 
enacted  to  reflect  a  change  in  language. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4207  provides  tliat  an  order 
of  parole  may  be  modified  or  revoked  where 
the  parolee  is  convicted  of  a  new  criiae  or 
where  the  parolee  frequently  or  seriously 
violates  parole  conditions.  A  decision  under 
this  section  can  result  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing actions:  revocation,  reprimand,  a  change 
in  parole  conditions,  referral  to  a  residen- 
tial community  treatment  center,  or  any 
other  action  needed  to  successfully  rehabili- 
tate the  violator. 

Sec.  8.  Section  4208  is  amended  and  re- 
enacted  to  conform  with  the  new  language.  . 
Sec.  9.  Section  5002  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  is  amended  to  make  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Correction  Couucll  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  present  meml>ersbip  of 
the  Inter-Agency  Council  on  Corrections, 
and  to  specificaUy  provide  that  the  CouncU 
may  have  staff  and  may  conduct  studies  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

Secs.  10  thru  21.  Amend  and  re-enact  all 
applicable  sections  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  to  make  the  language  conform,  and  to 
provide  that  all  of  the  procedures  provided 
to  adult  prisoners  are  available  to  person.s 
committed  under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
Sec.  22.  This  section  protects  the  present 
special  parole  language  in  the  drug  and  other 
statutes. 

Sec.  23.  This  section  repeals  three  sections 
of  the  Touth  Corrections  Act  which  would 
be  duplicative. 
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Sec.  24.  Provides  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  funds. 

Sec.  25.  Ill  Is  section  amends  Section  3050 
of  Title  18,  giving  members  and  designated 
employees  of  the  Parole  Commission  powers 
to  serve  arrest  warrants  on  alleged  parole 
violators,  and  to  carry  firearms  under  regula- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

.Stc.  26.  This  section  provides  transitional 
nrovislons  from  the  Board  of  Parole  to  the 
Parole  Commission. 

Secs.  27  thrtt  29.  These  sections  amend  the 
appropriate  tables  of  sections. 

The  IiiBRART  OF  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  27. 1973. 
To:  Senate  National  Penitentiaries  Subcom- 
mittee. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:      Delegation     of     Decision-Making 
Functions  of  Parole  Board  Members  by 
Executive  Reorganization. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  validity  of  varlo\is  meth- 
ods of  transferlng  certain  functions  of  the 
Parole  Board  to  hearing  examiners.  Specifi- 
cally, you  Inquire  whether  (1)  authority  to 
delegate  certain  decision-making  functions 
of  the  Parole  Board  may  be  effected  by  execu- 
tive reorganization;  (2)  a  reorganization  plan 
could  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Board  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  authority  to  dele- 
gate those  functions  in  turn  to  hearing 
examiners;  (3)  the  Attorney  General  could 
accomplish  such  a  transfer  of  functions 
without  a  reorganization  plan  under  his 
powers  of  Internal  reorganization;  (4)  the 
Board,  under  its  present  statutory  authority, 
may  authorize  final  decisions  to  be  made  by 
panels  consisting  of  less  than  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  or  may  assign  Board 
members  specific  areas  of  Jurisdictional  au- 
thority, e.g.,  over  parole  matters  emanaimg 
from  defined  geographic  areas;  and  (5)  the 
Parole  Board,  under  Its  present  statutory 
authority,  may  delegate  decision-making 
fvmctions  to  hearing  examiners,  subject  to 
discretionary  review. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  reorganization 
plan  containing  a  provision  allowing  delega- 
tion of  the  Board's  decision-making  f\inctlon 
in  parole  matters  to  hearing  examiners  would 
be  violative  of  5  U.S.C.  905(a)(4).  Thus  It 
could  be  reasoned  that  since  the  statutory 
provision  establishing  the  Parole  Board  (18 
U.S.C.  4203)  vests  the  decision-making  power 
in  the  members  of  the  Board  and  contains 
no  explicit  authority  for  delegation  of  that 
power,  such  a  reorganization  would  involve 
a  transfer  of  "a  function  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  a 
narrow  reading  of  the  limitation  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  is  unwarranted.  Although 
obviously  It  would  Ije  necessary  to  review 
the  precise  language  of  any  proposed  plan, 
it  would  seem  that  such  a  plan  could  cither 
authorize  the  delegation  of  decision-making 
functions  currently  performed  by  the  Parole 
Board  to  hearing  examiners  or  transfer  those 
functions  to  other  government  authorities, 
including  the  Attorney  General,  who  could 
then  delegate  them  to  examiners. 

Section  905(a)  (4)  of  title  6  sUtes: 

■•Limitations  on  powers — (a)  A  reorganiza- 
tion plan  may  not  provide  for,  and  a  reor- 
gjinlicatlon  under  thl.s  chapter  may  not  have 
the  effect  of — 

>  *  *  •  • 

"(4)  Authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
finittion  which  Is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  transmitted  to 
Congress;   .  .  ." 

Plainly,  this  provision  precludes  only  the 
ve-siing  by  reorganization  of  a  new  subsvan- 
Live  function  in  an  agency.  Stated  differently, 
veori^aniiatiou  plans  may  not  be  utilized  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  a  function  which 
tiie  delegator  did  not  have  or  to  transfer  a 
function  which  does  not  exist. 

In  the  instant  situation,  the  Parole  Board 
already  has  plenary  statutory  avitborlty  in 
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parole  matters.  Thus  allowing 
delegate  some  part  of  that 
Ing  examiners  in  no  way  adds 
tive  functions  nor  does  it 
express  limitations  lu  the 
since  an  apparent  purpose  of 
reorganization  Is  to  increase 
Board  operations,  such  a  plan 
taUy  consonant  with  the 
organization  Act: 

"Section  901.  Purposes — (a) 
shall  from  time  to  time 
nizatlon  of  all  agencies  and 
what  changes  therein  are 
pllsh  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  to  promote  the  better 
laws,  the  more  effective 
executive  branch,  and  of  Its 
functions,  and  the  expedition  i 
tlon  of  the  public  business 

"(3)  to  Increase  the  efflcienc 
ations  of  the  Government  to 
tent  practicable." 

Similarly,  a  transfer  by 
of  the  Parole  Board's  functlo4s 
toruey  General  would  seem 
would  not  Involve  the  "exercise 
which  is  not  expressly 
the  time  the  plan  is  transmitte<i 
This  would  appear  to  be  true  no 
the  provision  28  U.S.C.  509(4) 
the  Attorney  General  the 
ficers,  agencies  and  employees 
ment  of  Justice  except 
Parole   Board.    That   provision 
rived  from  an  executive 
(Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  o: 
64   Stat.   1261)    and   appears 
States  Code  as  a  result  of 
by  Congress  hi  1966.  PX. 
80  Star.  612.  Thus  it  is  not  a 
gressional  prohibition  but: 
the  executive  organization 

Finally,  by  the  same  token. 
General  could  not,  because  of 
effect    a    transfer    of   function  3 
Board  on  bis  own  without  a 
gauization  which  vests  him 
tions  of  the  Board.  To  this 
609(4)  serves  as  a  limitation  oi 
General's  administrative 

It  may  be  argued  In  support 
conclusion  the  example  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
volved,    among    other    things, 
with  authority  to  delegate,  of 
with  certain  members  of  the 
munications  Commission  to 
sion  employees  and  hearing 
the    Report    of    the    Senate 
Commerce  (S.  Rept.  No.  576) 
the  rejected  plan  would  have 
tain  basic  sulistantive  provisioi 
munications  Act.  It  was  also 
the   ground   that   it   would 
much  power  In  the  Chairmar 
mission.    (Extracts  from  the 
tached.)   Thus  the  FCC 
appear  applicable  to  the  instajt 

On  the  otlier  hand,  several 
plans  authorizing  the  delegation 
making  functions  from  slmlla : 
and  boards  to  hearing  exami 
approved  by  Congress,  e.g.. 
Plan  No.  3  of  1961  (Civil 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
TraUs  Commission);  Reorga 
7  of   1961    (Federal   Maritime 
(copies  attached)  In  each 
lying    statute    had    no    sped: 
provision. 

With  regard  to  your  furthei 
whether  less  than  the  full 
Board  may  exercise  the 
thority  of  the  Board,  the 
that  in  light  of  the  broad 
by  Congress  In  the  Board  it  h 
authority  to  establi.'^h  proced 
pJii'h  its  purposes  and 
delegation  of  authority  to 
matters   by   a   panel   of 
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Earnest  v.  Moseley,  426  F.  2d  46( , 
Clr.  1970) ,  the  court  stated 

"The  appellant's  next 
the  Board  of  Parole  may  not 
members  of  the  Board  the  authority 
mine  whether  or  not  parole  or 
release  should  be  revoked.  We 

"Title   18  U.S.C.  sec.  4207 
revocation  hearing  before  the 
ber  of  the  Board,  'or  an  examiner 
by  the  Board.'  It  then  provides: 

•'  'The  Board  may  then,  or  at  e 
discretion,  revoke  the  order  of 
terminate  such  parole  or  modif j 
and  conditions  thereof.' 

"We  see  nothing  in  this 
would  compel  the  conclusion  tha^ 
Board  rawst  decide  on  every 
tlon.  The  creation  of  the  Boarc 
gress'  vesting  in  It  a  very  broad 
carries    with    it   an    Inherent 
establish  such  procedures  as  will 
tuate  Congress'  purpose  In 
Board  and  the  parole  system 
Hyser  v.  Reed.  115  U.S.  App.  D.C 
225,  242  n.  14,  noted  that  for  th(  i 
1960  the  Parole  Board  held  12,i 
of  all  types  and  Issued  1,016 
arrest  of  parole  violators  and 
for  the  arrest  of  mandatory 
To  too  narrowly  circumscribe 
of  the  Board  to  establish  its 
procedures  and  effectively 
load  would  impose  an  undue 
Board  and.  Indeed,  the  entire 
As  this  court  said  in  Christiansdin, 
89  F.2d  40  (10th  Clr.) ,  the 
Board  in  revoking  the  parole  or 
release  are  presumptively  correct 
clearly  shown  that  the  procedures 
by  the  Board  are  clearly 
lacking  in  fundamental  fairness 
the  parolee  or  releasee  of  due 
those  procedures  are  clearly 
statutes  creatUig  and  regulating 
the  court  will  not  attempt  to 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  Board. 

Under  the  court's  rationale,  it 
appear  proper  for  the  Board  in 
its  workload  to  assign  specific 
areas  to  individual  members. 

Your  final  inquiry,  as  to  whethir 
currently  has  authority  to 
decision-making  functions  to 
iners,  presents  a  closer  legal 
is  no  express  authority  under 
statiite  regarding  delegations  of 
functions.  The  absence  of  such 
thority,  however,  obvioxisly  does 
delegations    impermissible.    As 
Moseley,  supra  holds,  final 
parole  revocation  proceedings 
by  two  members  of  the  Board. 
V.  Ciccone,  308  P.  Supp.  256    ( 
Mo.  1969) ,  the  court  upheld  the 
tlce  (see  28  C.P.R.  2.15)   of 
officers  conduct  parole  proceedlnfei 
claim  that  a  prisoner  has  a  right 
"before  a  voting  member"  of  th 
may  be  noted  that  the  examiners 
recommendations  along  with  th^ir 
the  Board.  Both  cases  turned 
discretion  vested  m  the  Board. 
However,  in  a  leading  case 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  v.  Uollnnd, 
( 1942 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
of  subpoena  Issuing  power,  w 
statxitory  authority,  to  be 
was  the  question  whether  the 
tor  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Department    of    Labor    could 
power  to  sign  an  dissue  a 
tecum.  The  Administrator 
delegation  authority  stemmed 
4(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard  i 
implication  from  the  structure  o: 
the  nature  of  the  diities  impose  1 
Section  4(c)   provided:  "The 
of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in 
of  Columbia,  but  he  or  his  dul  r 
representative  may  exercise 
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powers  In  any  place. "  The  Court  rejected 
the  contention,  stating  (315  U.S.  at  pp. 
361-362) : 

"If,  as  tlie  Administrator  contends,  tlie 
section  is  to  be  read  as  authorizing  delegation 
of  the  subpoena  power,  that  authority  is 
without  limitation.  He  may  confer  the  power 
on  any  employee  appointed  under  14(b), 
whom  "he  deems  neecssary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties,"  or  even  on  those  who 
render  the  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
service  which  he  may  accept  under  that  sec- 
tion. Moreover,  if  so  read,  §  4(c)  likewise  gives 
the  Administrator  unrestricted  authority 
to  delegate  every  other  power  which  he 
possesses,  and  would  render  meaningless  and 
unnecessary  the  provisions  of  §  11  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  to  delegate  his  power 
of  Investigation  to  designated  representa- 
tives. 

"If  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  he 
could  delegate  at  wUl  his  duty  to  report 
periodically  to  Congress  (§4(d)),  to  ap- 
point Industry  committees  and  their  chair- 
men, to  fix  their  compensation  and  pre- 
scribe their  procedure  (§5),  to  approve  or 
disapprove  their  reports  by  orders  whose 
findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  are  conclusive  (§10),  to  define 
certain  terms  used  In  the  Act  (§  13),  to  pro- 
vide by  regulations  or  orders  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners  and  handicapped  workers 
( §  14) ,  as  well  as  other  duties.  A  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  which  would  thus  permit 
the  Administrator  to  delegate  all  his  duties, 
including  those  involving  administrative 
judgment  and  discretion  which  the  Act  has  in 
terms  given  only  to  him.  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted unless  plainly  required  by  its  words. 

"The  Administrator  seeks  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty by  construing  §  4(C)  as  authorizing 
the  delegation  of  some  but  not  all  of  his  ad- 
ministrative functions.  But  we  cannot  read 
"any  or  all "  as  meaning  "some."  And  in  any 
case  if  only  some  functions  can  be  delegated, 
we  are  afforded  no  legislative  guide  for  deter- 
mining which  may  and  which  may  not  be 
delegated.  We  tliink  that  the  words  of  the 
section,  read  itt  their  statutory  setting,  make 
it  reasonably  plain  that  Its  only  function  is 
to  provide  tiiat  the  Administrator  and  his 
representatives  may  exercise  either  within  or 
without  the  District  of  Columbia  such  powers 
as  each  possesses.  This  construction  is  fully 
supported  by  tho  legislative  history  of  S  4 
(c)." 

The  Court  also  noted  that  specific  author- 
ity to  delegate  th3  subpoena  power  contained 
in  measures  passed  by  both  Houses  was  elim- 
inated in  conference. 

More  recent  decisions  appear  to  have  mod- 
ified Cudahy.  however.  In  NJ..R.B.  v.  Duval 
Jewelry  Co.,  357  U.S.  1  (1958),  the  Court  held 
proper  the  Board's  delegation  of  authority  to 
hearing  officers  to  make  preliminary  rulings 
on  motions  to  revoke  subpoenas  since  tlie 
Board  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  final  de- 
cLsion : 

"The  limited  nature  of  the  delegated  au- 
thority distinguishes  the  case  from  Cudahii 
Packing  Co.  v.  Holland,  315  U.S.  357,  and 
Fleming  v.  Mohauk  Wrecking  Co.,  331  U.  S. 
111.  where  the  person  endowed  with  the 
power  to  issue  subpoenas  delegated  the  func- 
tion to  anotlier.  While  there  is  delegation 
here,  the  ultimate  deci.slon  on  a  motion  to 
revoke  is  reserved  to  the  Board,  not  to  a 
subordinate.  All  that  the  Board  has  delegated 
is  the  prelimlnaiy  ruling  on  the  motion  to 
revoke.  It  retains  the  final  decision  on  the 
meriis.  One  v.ho  i.s  aggrieved  by  the  ruling  of 
the  regional  director  or  hearing  officer  can 
get  tlie  Board's  ruling.  The  fact  that  sreclal 
permission  of  the  Board  is  required  for  the 
appeal  is  not  important.  Motion  for  leave  to 
appeal  is  the  method  of  showing  that  a  sub- 
stantial question  is  raised  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  subordinate's  ruling.  If  the 
Board  denies  leave,  it  has  decided  that  no 
substantial  qticstion  is  presented.  We  think 
that   no   more   Is   required   of   It    under   the 


statutory  system  embodied  in  §  11.  No  matter 
how  strict  or  stubborn  the  statutory  require- 
ment may  be,  the  law  does  not  "preclude 
practicable  administrative  procedure  in  ob- 
taining the  aid  of  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment." See  Morgan  v.  United  States,  298  U.  S. 
468,  481;  Eagles  v.  Samuels,  329  U.  S.  304, 
315,  316.  It  is  not  of  help  to  say  that  on 
some  matters  the  Board  has  original  Juris- 
diction, on  others  appeUate  Jurisdiction.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  matter  on  which  the  Board 
has  the  final  say.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  matters  coming  before  hearing  ex- 
aminers, it  merely  delegates  the  right  to  make 
a  prelUninary  ruling.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  Board  necessarily  has  to  be  done  throtigh 
agents." 

Similarly,  In  Wirtz  v.  Atlantic  States  Con- 
struction Co.,  357  P.  2d  442,  445  (5th  Cir. 
1966),  the  court  remarked: 

"Unless,  as  in  Cudahy,  the  statutory  agent 
is  hemmed  in,  the  'administrative  flexlbiUty 
necessary  for  prompt  and  expeditious  action 
on  a  multitude  of  fronts,'  Fleming  v.  Mo- 
hawk Wrecking  &  Lumber  Co.,  supra,  331 
U.S.  at  122,  67  S.Ct.  at  1135,  91  L.Ed,  at  1385, 
points  in  the  direction  of  allowing  more, 
not  less,  delegation.  To  argue  for  nondele- 
gability in  those  situations  in  which  Congress 
has  not  spoken  explicitly  and  thereby  Insist 
upon  personal  performance  by  the  Executive 
or  the  Chief  Statutory  Administrative  Office 
envisages  many  unsatisfactory  results.  It 
will  mean  less,  not  greater,  attention  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  each  situation  requiring 
action.  It  will  make  governmental  bureau- 
racy  more,  not  less,  formidable  and  frustra- 
ting." 

If  the  foregoing  cases  represent  a  true 
modification  of  Cudahy.  then  a  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed delegation  of  decision-making 
authority  to  liearlng  examiners,  which  plain- 
ly maintains  a  "final  say  '  with  the  Board, 
may  be  permissible  since  there  appears  to 
be  no  legislative  history  evincing  a  con- 
gressional intent  to  the  contrary;  the  Board 
is  presently  vested  with  the  broadest  possible 
discretion  in  parole  matters;  and  the  cur- 
rent workload  of  the  Board  is  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  reasonable  administrative 
solutions  for  the  sake  of  eificieucy.  effective- 
ness and  economy  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
gressional purpose.  But  in  view  of  the  ab- 
.sence  of  such  express  authority,  and  par- 
ticularly taking  Into  account  that  Congress 
could  have  made  provision  for  such  delega- 
tion, the  safest  course  would  appear  to  be 
application  for  new  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress or  revision  of  the  Board's  administra- 
tive powers  by  executive  reorganizatlo'i. 
Morton  Rosenberg. 
Lrgi.vlafiie  Attorney. 


'  By  Mr.  MOSS: 
^  S.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  on  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain amoiuits  for  business  gifts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SERVICE    .^WARD    DEDUCTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  custom  for  many  years  for  business 
concerns  to  present  awards  to  employees 
for  milestones  in  length  of  service,  for 
retirement,  or  for  safety  achievement. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  recognizes 
this  tradition  by  allowmg  the  employer 
to  deduct  from  his  income  tax  up  to  $100 
for  eacli  such  gift. 

In  the  10  years  since  this  piovit.ion 
was  put  into  eflfect.  however,  the  price 
of  the  gifts  most  often  presented  have 
doubled  in  price.  The  traditional  gift  for 
outstanding  service  are  such  items  as 
gold  watches,  clocks,  or  sterling  silver 
trays  or  bowls,  and  the  prices  for  these 
products   have   been   increasing   at   an 


unusually  high  rate  over  the  past  decade, 
and  many  are  now  priced  in  the  range 
of  $200.  It  is  only  fair  that  these  price 
increases  should  be  reflected  in  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  allowed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  This  bill  would 
increase  the  maximum  deduction  to  $200. 
Such  an  amendment  will  permit  employ- 
ers to  continue  to  make  awards  to  em- 
ployees that  are  of  the  same  quality  as 
the  awards  of  5  or  10  years  ago. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  383,  a  bill  to  encourage  persons  to 
join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  by  providing  full-time  cov- 
erage under  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  for  such  members  and  certain 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve. 

S.    64  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ba-th,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  645,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  interstate  reporting  and  in- 
terstate services  for  parents  of  runaway 
children;  to  conduct  research  on  the  size 
of  the  nmaway  youth  population;  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  temporary  housing  and  coun- 
seling services  for  transient  youth,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    881 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  881,  to  amend  the  exclusionary  rule 
of  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    909 

At  the  rec'uest  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  i  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  909.  amending  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  pei'mit  donations  of  surplus  Federal 
property  to  State  and  local  public  rec- 
i-eation  agencies. 

S.    10G4 

At  the  req-aest  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible',  tlie 
Senator  fioiu  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnevk 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J.iviis> '. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field 1 .  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern'.  the  Senator  fiom 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf'.  aiid  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  IlHnois  (Mr.  Percy  >  were  added 
as  cospon.sois  of  S.  1064.  the  judicial  dis- 
qualification bill. 

S.    1094.    S.    1095.    S      I0!>6.    AND    S.    ;o;)7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  fiom  Tennessee 
(Mr.  B.AKERi  was  added  as  a  cosix)nsor 
of  S.  1094.  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
Federal  election  campaign  activities;  S. 
1095.  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  equal  time  provisions  to  candi- 
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dates  for  Federal  elective  office ;  S.  1096, 
to  provide  for  a  campaign  mail  privilege 
for  qualified  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice; and  S.  1097,  to  provide  that  political 
contributions  are  not  subject  to  the  gilt 
tax. 

S.   1142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  tMr.  McGov- 
ern)  was  added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  S.  1142, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1SC7. 

3.    IICI 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER^  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1161,  to  amend  the  act  of  Augu.st  13, 
1946,  relating  to  Federal  particiijation 
In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  o2 
the  United  States,  Its  tenitories  and  pos- 
sessions, to  include  privately  ov.  ned  prop- 
erty. 

S.    1191 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Percy  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1191,  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

S.   1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  ftom  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1199,  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
alue Code  to  permit  a  married  couple  to 
deduct  certain  household  and  dependent 
care  expenses  when  one  spouse  is  a  full 
time  student  to  the  same  extent  that 
a  deduction  would  be  sdlowed  were  both 
spouses  employed. 

S.   1297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield', 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1297,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  disaster  assistance  in  the  case 
of  substantial  economic  loss  resulting 
from  other  than  natural  causes. 

S.     1363    AND    S.     136C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
fienator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1365,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  prohibiting  certain 
fishing  in  n.S.  waters  in  order  to  revise 
the  penalty  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  such  act;  and  S.  1366,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
THE  BILL  (S.  1453)  TO  THE  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. ) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  90 

Re*olved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1453)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Raymond 
Pomaski'"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompan3rlng  papers,  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and 
ttare  Chief  Commissioner  shaU  proceed  with 
the  same  iu  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
States  Code,  and  report  ther^n 
ate.  at  the  earliest  practicable 
such  findings  of  fact  and  cone  uslons 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inforpi 
of  the  nature  and  character 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable 
United  States  or  a  gratuity 
if   any,   legally   or  equitably 
UrJted  States  to  ihe  claimant 
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to  the  Sen- 

date,  giving 
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(Referred  to  tlie  Comijitt 
Jv.diciary.) 

Mr.  PA£TOI?E  cubmitte.; 
resolution: 

'i.  Rrs.  91 
r.rsrlvcd.  Thr.t  the  bill   (S 
"A  bin  for  the  rellel  of  the 
Tragcr,"  now  pending  In  the 
with  alt  the  acccmpanying 
reCerrej'.  to  the  Chief 
United  States  Court  of  Claimt 
Commissioner  shall  proceed  vf  th 
accordance   with  the  provls! 
1432  and  2509  of  title  28.  Uni#d 
and  report  tTrereon  to  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  gi^fng 
ings    of    fact    and    conclusii 
shall  be  sufficient   to   Infom 
of  the  nature  and  character 
c?  a  claim,  legal  or  equltp.l^e 
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If   any,   legally   or   equitably 
Unite!  States  to  ihe  claimau 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  92 
RESOLUTION 
LATING    TO    THE    PI 
MEMORIAL 
SENATORS 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  calen- 
dar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  fcommittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
f ollov;ing  original  resolutiofi 

S.  R£S.  92 


Resolved,   That   when   the 
the  printing  as  a  Senate 
legislative  proceedings  in  th< 
Congress  relating  to  the  dee^h 
United  States  Senator,  such 
be  prepared,  printed,  bound, 
except  to  the  extent 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prlnt^g 
ter  1  of  title  44,  United 
same  manner  and  under  the 
as  memorial  addresses  on 
of  Congress  dying  in  office  an 
sections  723  and  724  of  such 


otherwl  se 


Stat  !8 


bebiilf 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  9,  ^ 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
A  GRATUITY 

'Ordered  to  be  placed  on 
Mr.  CANNON,  from  the 
Rules  and  Administration, 
following  original  resoluti4n 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretai  ? 
hereby   is   authorized   and 
from  the  contingent  fund  of 
Nancy  8.  Pigman,  widow  of 
man,  an  employee  of  the 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
pensatlon  at  the  rate  he 
law  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
considered  inclusive  of  funer4l 
all  other  allowances. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  O*  IMPROV- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  I  CONTROL 
OF  THE  BUDGET 

Ml*.  President, 


recommends  tions 

of 
witi 


Re  3res! 


resumi  d 


Mr.  METCALP 
ings  on  bills  and  r 
prove  congressional  control 
began  Monday,  April  2 
from  Representative  Charle; 
Republican   of   Florida, 
John  Conyers,  Democrat 
and   Senator   Adau   E 
Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Hearings   will    be 
Arril  9.  The  Subcommittee 
uig.  Management  and 
conduct  morning  and 
on  Wednesday,  April  11, 
April  12,  in  addition  to  the 
aiternoon  hearings  on  April 
ing  sessions  will  begin  at  9 :3C 
than  at  10  a.m.  as  stated 
annoimced  the  hearings 
7779) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  insert  at  tills  point  ir 
the  press  release  regarding 
day's  hearings,  and  my 
ment  last  Monday. 

There  beins  no  objection, 
and  statement  were  ordered 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SuBCOMMrrTEB   ON   Budgeting, 
AND  Expenditures  Press 
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The  Senate  Subcommittee 
Manitgement  and  Expenditures 
three  full  days  of  bearings  next 
Islation  to  Improve  Congressioi  al 
the  budget,  Chairman  Lee  Metcf.lf 
said  today. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn 
tlfy  at  9:30  a.m.,  Monday,  April 
followed,  said  Senator  Metcall, 
presentation  by: 

Dr.   Charles  Schultze, 
tion;  formerly  director.  Bureau 
(predecessor  of  the  Office  of  Mai 
Budget) ; 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  vice  president 
National  Bank,  Chicago;  formerl  ^ 
tive  assistant  to  Sen.  Paul 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Dr.    Stephen    Horn,    president 
State  College  at  Long  Beach 
the    Brookings    Institution 
assistant  to  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Ku^hel 

Monday  afternoon  the 
hear  from  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
formerly  served  as  California's 
will   be   followed   by   a  panel 
arranged  by  the  Council   of 
ments  and  including  the  following 

A.    Alan   Post,    Legislative 
fornla  State  Legislature; 

Sen.  John  Marchl,  New  York 
and 

Chairman  Marshall  Harris,  1 
priations  Committee,  Florida 

The  other  witnesses  Monday 

Professor  Lee  Auspitz,  Harvadd 

Professor  Bruce  Norton,  Ame 
sity,  and 

Dr.  Byrl  Sprinkel,  U.S 
merce. 

The     hearings     Monday — ani 
Wednesday,  11  April  and  Thursd 
will  be  held  in  the  Governmetit 
Committee  hearing  room,  3302 
ate  Office  Building,  said  Chairinan 
The  morning  sessions  will  begir  i 
rather  than  at  10:00  a.m.  as 
notmced;  the  afternoon  sessloni  i 

The  Subcommittee  on  Bu 
ment  and  Expenditures  is  a  ne\^ly 
March.  1973)  legislative 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations.  The 
Subcommittee  is  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  and  bills  dealing  with  im- 
proved Congressional  control  of  the  Budget. 
A  committee  print,  "Improving  Congressional 
Control  Over  the  Budget,"  including  Joint 
Committee  recommendations,  bills  and  re- 
lated materials  is  available  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee, phone  225-1474,  161  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee,   in  addi- 
tion to  Chairman  Metcalf,  are: 
Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.) 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Maine ) 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.) 
Sen.  Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-Kv.) 
Sen.  William  B.  Saxbe  (R-Ohio)  ' 
Sen.  BUI  Brock  (R-Tenn.) 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-ni.) 
Sen.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (R-Del.) 

Opening  Statement  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcaif 
It  Is  appropriate  that  the  first  hearings  of 
the  new  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement and  Expenditures — and  indeed  the 
first  priority  of  consideration  by  its  mem- 
bers— concern  legislation  to  Improve  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  federal  budget. 
There  are  already  ten  bills  before  us.  All 
have  the  basic  objectives  of  providing  the 
machinery,  staffing  and  Information  to  en- 
able Congress  to  frame  its  own  legislative 
budget,  set  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  in  rela- 
tion to  revenues  and  the  national  debt,  set 
the  people's  priorities  under  that  ceiling,  and 
take  charge  of  fiscal  policy  In  general.  Also 
before  the  Subcommittee  are  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control,  which  are  contained  in  the 
Committee's  Interim  Report,  Issued  on  seven 
February. 

Thus  we  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  ideas 
with  whicli  to  work,  and  we  have  the  legis- 
lative language.  Our  task  now  is  to  extract 
the  best  in  these  bills,  and  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  while  Congress  is  in 
a  mood  for  asserting  its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

On  reflection,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  we  are  still  using  tools  developed  over 
fifty  years  ago — by  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  Nineteen  Twenty-One  to  arrive  at 
a  national  budget,  particularly  when  federal 
expenditures  today  are  one-hundred  times 
greater  than  they  were  in  the  nineteen  twen- 
ties. The  Employment  Act  of  Nineteen  Forty- 
Six  commits  the  federal  government  to  relate 
its  fiscal  and  monetary  actions  to  the  overall 
needs  of  the  national  economj— to  avoid 
high  unemployment  and  slack  production  on 
the  one  hand  and  excessive  Inflation  on  the 
other.  To  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
economy  we  must  devise  a  legislative  method 
for  relating  si>endlng  to  revenues. 

Large  budget  deficits  are  harmful  in  a 
period  of  demand  inflation  because  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  adding  to  demand  by 
pumping  into  the  economy  much  more  than 
it  takes  out.  On  the  other  hand,  severe 
budget  cuts  will  hinder  the  recovery  of  an 
economy   marked   by   high   unemplovmenc. 

Thus,  spending  must  be  controlled,  but  it 
is  the  relationship  of  spending  to  revenue.s 
that  must  be  considered  here.  Spending  and 
tax  policies  must  be  related. 

We  face  the  difficulty  of  approvin;?  funds 
for  a  future  fiscal  year  which  wiirnot  he 
completed  for  twelve  to  eighteen  montlis 
into  the  future.  Broad  economic  changes  can 
occur  within  that  time  period,  wliich  nia\ 
warrant  changes  in  expenditure  levels  to 
meet  the  overall  needs  of  the  economy.  Fur- 
ther compounding  this  situation  is  the  lead 
time  necessary  to  vary  expenditure  levels 
For  example,  a  decision  to  cut  expenditures 
now  may  require  nine  to  twelve  months  to 
become  fully  effective.  An  increase  in  ex- 
penditures requires  more  time,  because  of 
the   necessity   of   leeislating.   appropriating. 


planning  and  implementing  new  or  expanded 
activities. 

The  problems  we  face  also  include  loss  of 
spending  control  through  our  own  actions 
such  as — 

"Backdoor  spending"  which  commits  the 
government  to  make  funds  available  with- 
out being  reviewed  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process; 

Obligatlonal  authority  permitting  expen- 
ditures far  into  the  future;  and 

The  enactment  of  programs  which  com- 
mit the  federal  government  to  uncontrolled 
levels  of  expenditure. 

Most  of  all,  Congress  must  have  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  exert  its  power  of 
the  purse  with  full  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences of  its  actions.  If  our  policy  Is  that 
of  approving  a  program,  we  need  to  know 
how  much  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  at  levels  we  determine. 

We  must  recognize  that  creating  the  tools 
necessary  for  us  to  do  the  job  will  not  be 
easy.  But  it  must  be  done.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  relinquish  vital  segments  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  executive  branch  of  tlie 
government — a  course  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
as  well. 

We  begin  this  consideration  of  methods 
to  Improve  congressional  operations — signifi- 
cantly— at  the  end  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war.  History  shows  us  that  it  is  the  time 
immediately  after  wars  when  Congress  has 
taken  major  actions  to  improve  its  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

After  the  Civil  War,  we  created  the  two 
appropriations  committees.  After  World  War 
I.  we  enacted  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  Nineteen  Twenty-One.  At  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  we  passed  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act  of  Nineteen  Forty-Six 
and  the  Employment  Act.  Now,  after  Viet- 
nam, we  are  attempting  to  reform  our  con- 
trol of  vital  fiscal  matters,  as  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  federal  budget  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions. 

Part  of  our  concern  Is  the  need  for  reform 
in  order  to  preserve  our  power  and  authority 
from  encroachment  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
But  the  need  transcends  th'.s  particular  Issue. 
The  plain  facts  are  that  regardless  of  who 
exercises  authority,  the  budget  Is  In  danger 
of  going  out  of  control.  In  the  face  of  per- 
sistent Inflation,  huge  budget  deficits,  mam- 
moth deficits  in  our  balance  of  payment,s 
and  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar  abroad, 
action  is  imperative. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    HOUSE 
MUST  BE   SET  IN  ORDER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  in  conjunction 
with  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
recently  completed  hearings  on  the  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  by  the 
President,  a  practice  which  poses  a  prob- 
lem the  resolution  of  which  is  integral  to 
the  current  congressional  effort  to  re- 
establish the  proper  constitutional  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  power  of  the  puise  is  the  single 
most  important  responsibility  imposed 
upon  the  Congress  by  our  Constitution, 
and  its  preservation  is  essential  to  main- 
taining the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  gov- 
ernmental structure.  The  recent  im- 
poundment hearings  demonstrated  that 
there  is  heated  debate  over  the  proper 
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role  of  the  executive  branch  in  determin- 
ing national  fiscal  policy,  and  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  executes 
or  fails  to  execute  the  appropriation 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress.  That 
controversy  remains  to  be  resolved,  and 
hopefully  it  will  be  resolved  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  separation  of 
powers  principle.  The  impoundment 
hearings  were  undertaken  in  order  to 
provide  a  forum  in  which  all  views  could 
be  aired,  and  I  feel  that  the  legislation 
which  I  propose  (S.  373)  will  provide  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  question. 

Whatever  differences  were  expressed 
at  the  hearing,  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  everyone  agreed;  namely,  that  the 
fiscal  irresponsibility  that  has  character- 
ized our  national  economic  policies  for 
several  years  must  be  superceded  by 
fiscal  responsibiUty. 

To  my  mind,  both  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  have  long  been 
guilty  of  fiscal  irresponsibiUty,  for  Presi- 
dents  and   Congresses  for  years  have 
aided  and  abetted  each  other  in  settmg 
the  Federal  financial  house  in  disarray. 
However,  in  almost  every  year  of  the  18 
during  which  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
I    have    seen    Presidents    send    recom- 
mended budgets  to  the  Congi-ess  request- 
ing more  money  than  the  Congress  was 
willing  to  appropriate.  This  has  been  true 
with  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  as  well  as  his  predecessors.  Piesi- 
dent  Nixon  has  substantially  increased 
the  national  debt  during  his  first  4  years 
in   office,  and  would  have  increased  it 
much  more  had   the  Congress  appro- 
priated as  much  money  as  he  requested. 
Yet,  he  calls  the  Congress  Irresponsible, 
claiming  it  has  appropriated  too  much 
money.  In  so  doing  he  neglects  to  ac- 
knowledge that  often  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated these  huge  amoimts  of  money 
at  his  insistence.  No  appropriation  bill 
of  Congress  can  become  law  unless  the 
President  gives  it  his  approval  by  signing 
it  into  law.  except  when  Congress  over- 
rides a  Presidential  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses.  If  the  President  dis- 
approves of  the  measure,  he  should  veto 
it,  for  the  veto  is  the  only  constitutional 
provision  allowmg  him  to  nullify  an  act 
of  Congress.  There  is  no  basis  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  practice  of  impomid- 
ment. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  agreed 
v.ith  the  President  that  certain  programs 
v.ere  unwise  and  too  costly  or  wasteful, 
and  I  have  voted  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dents veto  of  these  programs  when  tlie 
Congress  lias  attempted  to  override  a 
veto.  However,  when  the  majoiity  of  the 
Congie-ss  di-sagrees  witi:  me  and  over- 
rides the  veto.  I  must  accept  that  decision 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  must  follow  the 
Fame  course.  Although  I  may  have  op- 
posed a  given  program.  I  cnnnot  support 
the  Presidents  impoundment  cl  iimds 
apinoprialfcd  by  the  Congress  to  carry  it 
out.  The  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
Fie.-^ident  represents  a  bir.tant  attempt 
to  destroy  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse  by  exercising  what  in  effect  is  an 
item  veto — a  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion denies  him.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ju.-stice 
Rchnqui.st,   who.   as   Assistant   Attorney 
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General  in  1969,  advised  the  counsel  to 
President  Nixon  that  neither  reason  nor 
precedent  supports  the  argument  that 
the  President  has  a  broad  constitutional 
power  to  impound  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

Aside  from  its  unconstitutionality,  the 
practical  effect  of  impoundment  has  been 
disastrous  for  those  who  have  been  en- 
couraged to  rely  on  Federal  programs  for 
which  funds  have  now  been  frozen.  While 
I  do  not  support  some  ol  these  programs, 
I  do  believe  that  American  citizen.?  should 
be  able  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  their 
Government  and  order  their  affairs  ac- 
cordingly. I  deeply  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  the  meat  cleaver  and  cut 
off  appropriations  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year,  thereby  betraying  the  citizens 
who  had  acted  in  reliance  upon  the 
statutes,  and  further  diminishing  their 
already  scant  faith  in  their  Govenunent . 

It  saddens  me  that  the  President  has 
sent  the  Congress  another  budget  asking 
us  to  spend  approximately  $30  billion 
which  we  do  not  have.  Deficit  spending 
Is  a  financially  irresponsible  method  of 
financing  the  Government,  and  to  my 
mind,  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  eco- 
nomic maladies.  Uncontrolled  Govern- 
mait  spending  combined  with  deficit  fi- 
nancing are  causes  of  the  inflation  which 
threatens  to  cripple  our  economy  and 
which  robs  our  future.  Those  who  work 
find  that  their  dollar  buys  less  each 
month,  and  those  who  are  retired  on 
fixed  incomes  suffer  even  more,  because 
their  earnings  are  pegged  to  a  less  in- 
fiated  economy. 

Governmental  spending  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  deteriorating  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  to  prices  that  are 
rising  faster  than  they  have  in  a  genera- 
tion. Willie  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  complexities  of  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing,  it  requires  no 
degree  in  economics  to  ascertain  lliat 
the  consumer  is  now  paying  more  each 
month  for  the  items  he  must  purchase. 

I  would  like  to  see  cooperation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  in 
an  effort  to  set  our  financial  house  In 
order.  I  think  too  much  of  our  tax  money 
is  being  consumed  by  projects  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom  or  efficacy,  and  I  think  that 
the  Congress,  whetlier  the  President 
recommends  it  or  not,  ought  to  see  that 
Federal  expenditures  do  not  exceed  the 
tax  resources  ot  the  Nation.  Accordingly, 
on  Febi-uary  21,  1973,  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27,  a  measure 
introduced  by  Senator  Talmadce.  That 
resolution  proposes  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  providing  that  expenditures 
of  the  Government  may  not  exceed  Its 
revenues  during  any  fiscal  year,  except 
during  a  period  of  war,  or  national  eco- 
nomic emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Admittedly,  it  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  require  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  act  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner,  but  imfortunately  it  has 
become  a  poUtical  way  of  life  in  Wash- 
ington to  accede  to  highly  organized 
pressm'e  groups  who  seek  money  from 
the  pubUc  treasury.  Regrettably,  the 
people,  too,  have  come  to  accept  big 
spending  by  their  Government  so  long 
as  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it  all  in  a 
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given  fiscal  yeai*.  After 
in  the  late  1940s  and  195afs, 
debt  has  now  risen  to  ov  t 
and  interest  on  that  deb ; 
taxpayers  more  than  $24 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Unless  something  is 
fiscal  sanity  to  the  Guv 
now  expect  thnt  debt  to 
lion  by  June  30, 1974.  Thi.'5 
dition  is  having  a  marled 
cur    ability    to    compete 
market  in  the  sale  of  our 
first  time  since  1893,  oui: 
v.ith  other   nations    is 
overall  deficit.  The  U.S. 
strength  in  intematiorui 
nations  lost  faith  in  its 
cenlly  the  dollar  was 
second  time  m  14  month  ; 

Ml'.    President,    sanity 
sibihty    must    be    restor 
spending.   Both  the 
President  must  work  to 
financial  house  in  order, 
amendment  would  provid : 
both  the  Congress  and  the 
no  more  cau  be  spent 
The    amendment    wisely 
adequate    leeway    durini 
periods  of  national 
by  the  Coneress  would 
clear,  and  wise  means  of 
eral   spending.   I  believe 
adopted,   and   I,   ther 
Member    of    the    Congr 
citizen   concerned   about 
somidness  of  the  Nation 
adoption. 
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Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr 
come  to  my  attention  tlia 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder 
the  Edward  Teller 
vancement  of  Science, 
Politics.  Tlie  board  of 
nized  the  need  to  urge 
teachers  to  pursue  careen 
teclmology   in  order  to 
country's  technological 
the  Edward  Teller  Center 
sity  of  Colorado  has 
promote  the  interest  of 
various  scientlflc  fields, 
center  will  Insure  that 
highest  caliber  will  be 
fields  of  science 
welfare. 

Having  known  Dr, 
decade  and  being 
enthusiasm  and  energy 
able  man.  I  congratulate 
their  wisdom  and 
ing  this  center  and  to 
making  it  possible.  It  is 
standing  that  Pi-ofessor 
rector  of  the  center  and 
the  professor  for  more 
knowing  of  his  deter 
dents  and  adults  of  the 
as  a  nation  from  the 
and  technology  and 
flight  to  freedom  from  hi 
we  can  be  assured  that 
have  dedicated  and  expe 
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in  the  Record  at  this  time  |or  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objectlbn,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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BouLDES,  Colo.,  March  28 
Regents  of  the  University  of 
approved  the  estabiishment 
ward  Teller  Center  for  the 
Science,  Technology  aud 
Douiiced  today  by  Dr.  Preder 
the  University's  president. 

The  center  honors  Dr. 
clear  physicist  who  Is  currea 
the  University  of  California's 
ation   Laboratory   at   Uverino^ 
center  was  initiated  and 
a  substantial  gift  from  Arth 
Angeles  philanthropist 

Recently  Dr.  Teller  has  beei] 
critic  of   the  anti-technology 
United  States.  "I  feel  that 
inclined    to   seek   increased 
control  of  science  and 
trying  to  develop  new  ways  o) 
lems   through   technology," 
"This   is  clearly  illustrated 
energy   crisis,    in    which 
being  made  of  scientific  resea 
new  and  improved  energy 

"It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
ter  at  the  University  of 
reverse  the  anti-technology 
fore  help  maintain  our  countr^ 
cal  leadership." 

Mr.  Spitzer  said  that  in 
center  he  was  motivated  "by 
as  an  urgent  need  to  encourag^ 
teachers  to  pursue  careers 
technology    for   the 
needs  in  general  and  for 
better  life  in  the  U.S.A,  in 

The  center  wUl  be  flnan< 
private  sources.  Grants 
government  and  from  founda 
carry  out  the  center's  work 

Director  of  the  TeUer 
ward  J.  Rozek,  professor  of 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 

The  main  pvu-poses  of  the 

1.  Organize  summer 
technology  and  politics  for 
college  teachers,  school  aidmin 
uate  students  and  members 

2.  Conduct  research  In  the 
ence,  technology  and  human 
publish  the  results.  Only 
and  technologists  of  the 
be  invited  tQ  conduct  this 

3.  Organize  annual 
aspects  of  science,  technology, 
the  relationship  of  these  to  h 
aspirations. 
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Horatio  Alger-type  success  of  Roy  R. 
Mason.  Born  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  in 
West  Blocton,  Ala.,  Mr.  Mason,  in  the 
first  40  years  of  his  life,  has  used  his  good 
mind,  his  burning  ambition  and  his  will- 
ingness to  work  hard  to  build  a  m'olti- 
million  dollar  business  enterprise. 

His  success  is  not  based  on  sleight  of 
hand.  It  stems  from  his  basic  philosophy 
of  serving  his  customers  and  hLs  fellow 
man  well,  and  liis  abiding  belief  in 
America  and  cur  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  life  story  of 
Roy  Mason  should  serve  as  a  living  ex- 
ample to  America's  young  peoiile  that 
ours  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
those  with  a  goal  and  the  determination 
to  gain  it. 

The  stoiT  of  Roy  Mason's  success  is 
one  which  brightens  the  day  and  lifts  the 
spirit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Local  Hot  Makes  Good 
(By  Joe  AzbeU) 

When  Roy  R.  Mason  was  a  student  at 
West  Blocton  High  School,  members  of  his 
class  were  asked  by  a  teacher  what  they 
wanted  to  do  with  their  lives. 

"I  want  to  make  a  mlllton  dollars  before 
I  am  40,"  Mason,  the  son  of  a  West  Blocton 
coal  miner,  announced  as  his  cla.ssmates 
snickered. 

Embarrassed  and  red  faced.  Mason  sat 
down  but  the  goal  burned  brighter  than 
ever  In  his  young  mind.  And  he  promised 
himself  he  would  reach  it. 

Liast  year  when  Mason  tiuned  40,  he  had 
achieved  his  ambition  to  be  a  millionaire  at 
40 — many  times  over. 

In  fact,  his  success  story  as  a  young  mil- 
lionaire Is  so  unique  that  a  Montgomery, 
Ala.  bank  used  his  story  as  a  model  for  an 
ad  in  the  Alabama  Journal. 

"It  was  Christmas,  1967,"  the  Alabama 
National  Bank  ad  read,  "When  this  bank  first 
knew  Roy  Mason  ...  He  came  into  the  bank 
and  asked  for  $1,000.  ...  We  let  him  have 
it  because  in  his  head  was  a  good  idea  and 
we  were  quick  to  see  It.  .  .  .  We're  proud  of 
his  success." 

Last  week,  ifason  was  singled  out  by  a 
Montgomery  Independent  newspaper  colum- 
nist as  a  top  success  story  for  1972  In  the 
Capital  City.  To  celebrate  his  success,  Mason 
made  certain  that  every  policeman,  fireman 
and  deputy  sheriff — numbering  about  1,500 
people — received  a  turkey  for  Christmas  as  a 
gift. 

His  business  activities  are  far-flung.  Op- 
erating with  Montgomery  as  his  headquar- 
ters, he  is  president,  owner  and  general  man- 
ager of  Romaco  Incoi-porated.  This  petroleum 
company  owns  more  than  200  service  stations 
and  services  another  80  In  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolhia,  Florida  and 
Mlssl-sippJ. 

He  is  president  and  chief  c^erating  officer 
of  Thrifty  Gasoline  Stations  Inc.,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Quaker  Service 
Stations,  Inc.,  president  of  Maxwell  Inc.,  and 
Thrifty  Marts  Inc.  and  vice  president  of 
Cougar  Oil  Co. 

In  the  manufactttrlng  field,  be  is  vice 
president  and  director  of  Siunniit  Equip- 
ment Co.,  which  is  building  an  84,000  square 
foot  plant  In  Montgomery  to  manufacture 
commercial  refrigeration  equipment  (antici- 
pated payroll,  $1,000,000  a  year) ,  and  director 
of  Hastings  Radio  Chemical  Works  which 
produces  pharmaceutical  products  for  the 
treatment  of  dread  diseases,  such  as  cano*r. 

Among  other  financial  activities,  he  serves 
on  the  board  oX  directors  of  First  State  Bank 
of  Tuscaloosa.  In  the  real  estate  and  devel- 
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opment  fieM,  be  is  mar.sglng  partner  c' 
Landmark  Development  Group  which  Is  con- 
structing condominiums  and  apartments  la 
Destln,  Fla.  and  Hotiston,  Texas.  He  also  is 
vice  president  and  director  of  Pride  Terminal -^ 
which  manufacture  blended  ga.soline  and 
operate  terminals. 

In  addition  to  oil  and  gas  retailing,  Thriit\' 
Marts  Inc.  is  a  retail  convenience  store  chaia 
that  also  markets  self-service  gasoline. 

Romaco  Inc.  owns  its  own  truck  fleet  lo- 
cated at  strategic  points.  In  1972  more  than 
80,000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  sold  by 
Romaco  and  its  affiliates. 

In  moving  from  a  one-man  service  station 
In  MobUe  to  the  largest  privately  held  in- 
dependent petroleum  company  in  Alabama 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  Masou 
has  worked  on  a  principle  to  find  a  need  and 
fill  it. 

"You  can't  achieve  anything  with  a  nega- 
tive outlook,"  Mason  says,  "Tou  have  to  look 
at  things  in  a  positive  way.  When  you  pick  a 
goal  aud  keep  your  eye  on  it,  there's  no  way 
to  stop  you." 

Mason  is  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Alabama  Independent 
Ollmeu's  Assn.  (director).  Society  of  Inde- 
pendent Gasoline  Marketers  of  America,  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Convenience  Stores,  Sertoma 
International,  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Alcazai- 
Shrine  Temple. 

He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
makes  his  home  in  Montgomery. 

After  a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Masou 
spent  five  years  in  MobUe  as  a  service  sta- 
tion manager  to  learn  all  that  I  could  about 
the  oil  and  gas  business  from  the  tank  car- 
rier to  the  customer's  tank". 

Later,  he  was  a  petroleum  Jobber  for  Re'oel 
Oil,  Inc.  in  Montgomery.  Then  in  1965,  he 
organized  Romaco  Inc.  and  began  the  climb 
to  his  present  status  as  a  top  petroleum 
distributor  in  the  Southeast. 

His  first  station  in  Montgomery  was  on 
Madison  Avenue  near  Cramton  Bowl.  He 
operated  the  two  pump  station  by  himself 
and  did  all  of  the  remodelling  and  sign  paint- 
ing that  resulted  in  the  first  success.  More 
than  200  stations  later,  he  is  on  a  first  name 
basis  with  his  many  operators  aud  keeps  in 
daily  contact  with  them. 

"I  believe  in  delegating  authority  but  I  also 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on.  I  like  for  my 
employees  and  coworkers  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  challenge  to  grow  but  I  al- 
ways remember  a  key  to  success  Is  proper 
guidance.  Some  of  his  aunts  and  uncles 
in  the  Bibb  County  area  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Reach  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Bright.  His  mother  was  the  late  Mary 
Ethel  Watts  who  was  married  to  his  step- 
father, W.  H.  Watts,  who  worked  in  the  West 
Blocton  mines  for  many  years  before  he 
moved  to  Mobile. 


NEW  CHICAGO  DRUG  ABUSE  PRO- 
GRAM HELPS  STEM  HEROIN  AD- 
DICTION TIDE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  new  ap- 
proach, designed  to  help  prevent  the 
spread  of  heroin  addiction,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operating  in  Chicsigo  imder  the 
direction  of  Di-.  Patrick  Hughes,  assist- 
ant professor  of  psychiati-y  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  According  to  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  March  5,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Chicago-pio- 
neered project  has  shown  promising 
results. 

The  progi-am  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program,  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  new  plan,  supported  by  several 
studies  conducted  In  Chicago,  is  based 


on  tl.e  theory  that  heroin  addiction  oc- 
curs in  epidemics  which  can  be  attacked 
successfully  by  methods  other  than  coer- 
cion. Heroin  usei-s  are  sought  out  and 
identified  in  the  new  program  by  friends 
and  relatives  on  a  community  "tliat 
cares. "  Rather  than  being  turned  ovev  to 
the  ix)lice,  the  heroin  abasers  are  en- 
couraged to  .seek  effective  treatment  by 
members  of  the  progiam  and  neighbor- 
hood peer  groups. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  ncvV 
]:rcsrani  and  mge  other  communities  to 
i>tud>-  the  encouraging  rcsulto  of  the  C'li- 
cago  experiment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se'.it  to  print  in  the  Eecokd  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Chicago  Tribune  .science 
editor,  Ronald  Kotulak.  explaining  the 
merits  of  Ills  approach  in  controlling 
heroin  addiction.  i_ 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  19,  1973] 

Chicago's  Attack  on  Ueboix  AmncnoM 

Hail£o 

(By  Ronald  Kotul&k) 

S'iffer  penalties  against  narcotics  users 
may  be  the  wrong  way  to  handle  the  mush- 
looming  addiction  problem,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

A  new  Chic&go-pioueered  approach  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  heroin  addiction  ap- 
pears more  promising,  the  association  said 
in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  March  5  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

So  far  the  new  program  lias  aborted  a 
major  heroin  -.  tbreak  in  tlie  Altgeld  Gar- 
dens housing  project  and  a  minor  outbreak 
in  an  undisclosed  white  nelght>orhood.  said 
Dr.  Daniel  X.  Preedman,  chairman  of  psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Preedman  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Senay,  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program, 
wrote  the  editorial. 

In  the  program,  heroin  users  are  ide:iti- 
fied  by  friends  or  relatives.  But  instead  of 
being  turned  over  to  police,  the  n&mei>  are 
given  to  workers  in  the  drug  abuse  program. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  program  is 
the  neighborhood  residents,  he  said.  They 
not  only  spot  new  heroin  users  but  encourage 
them  to  seek  help.  Their  vigilance,  In  effect, 
makes  heroin  usage  socially  unacceptable  in 
the  user's  peer  group,  he  said. 

"If  the  neighborhood  cares,  the  plan 
works."  Dr.  Freedman  said  in  an  interview. 
All  of  the  heroin  users  Identified  In  the 
Altgeld  Gardens  and  the  white  neighborhood 
voluntarily  entered  the  treatment  program 
he  said. 

The  new  venture  is  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program,  the  Hlliiois 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  program  is  beaded 
by  Dr.  Patrick  Hughes,  assistant  professor 
of  psych  la. ry  at  the  University. 

"This  work  suggests  that  heroin  addiction 
can  be  prevented  in  many  who  are  at  risk," 
the  editorial  said.  "It  further  suggests  that 
prevention  may  be  possible  by  using  psy- 
chological aud  social  concepts  iMtsed  on  bu- 
mauiot  principles — without  the  lise  of  coer- 
cion." 

A  number  of  studies  in  Chicago  have  shown 
that  heroin  addiction  occurs  in  epidemics.  Dr. 
Preedmi-ui  said.  Heroin  use  spreads  from 
friend  to  friend  as  the  "friendly  thing  to  do." 
and  new  user^  are  much  more  contagious 
than  longtime  users,  the  studies  show. 

Microepldemics  are  those  in  which  6  to 
15  new  cases  of  heroin  addiction  occur  over 
a  five-year  period,  and  a  macroepidemic  is 
one  in  which  more  than  50  cases  occur. 

The  Chicago  experiment  deserves  a  broad 
national  trial  as  an  alternative  to  new  stllTer 
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laws,  which  tend  to  drive  users  underground. 
Dr.  Freedman  said. 

Such  proposed  coercive  measures  as  com- 
pulsory urine  testing  of  school  children  to 
see  ir  they  are  taking  drugs  and  detention  of 
those  who  are  of  doiibtful  value,  he  said. 
They  may  alienate  all  the  students  whose 
help  is  needed  in  encouraging  users  to  seek 
and  stay  in  treatment. 

President  Nixon  recently  called  for  stlffer 
penalties  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  proposed  mandatory  life  sentences 
for  anyone  pushing  dangerous  drugs. 

"Talking  tough  doesn't  do  a  damn  thing." 
Dr.  Freedman  said.  "We  don't  really  need 
more  legislation.  What  we  need  is  more  com- 
munity involvement,  people  drug  obuser.s 
:an  trust,  and  elective  treatment." 


KATHERINE   KOMFALA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  no 
function  performed  by  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman is  more  important  than  the 
work  he  does  for  hi.s  constituents  resolv- 
ing their  difficulties  with  a  bureaucracy 
that  is  often  unresponsive  to  individual 
problems.  During  my  10  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  most  able  and  infoimed  women  in 
Washington  working  for  me  handling 
problems  relating  to  immigration  and 
social  security. 

Katherine  Komfala  joined  me  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  and  has  handled  hundreds  of 
the  most  complicated  questions  for  me 
flawlessly.  After  24  years  of  work  in  the 
Congress,  Katherine  is  retiring  to  return 
to  Colorado.  Her  career  has  been  a  model 
of  unselfish  public  service. 

The  secret  of  Katherine's  succe.«s  has 
not  only  been  her  keen  understanding  of 
the  laws  and  regulations — although  no 
"expert"  has  known  more.  Katherine  has 
been  a  master  in  her  field  because  con- 
stituents never  became  numbers  or  cases 
to  her — they  were  always  people — people 
in  trouble  looking  for  help.  And  help  is 
what  Katherine  has  given  thousands  of 
Connecticut  re.sidents. 

Whether  a  problem  was  simply  getting 
a  lost  social  security  check  located  or 
battling  immigration  authorities  here 
and  abroad  to  get  an  adopted  child  into 
this  country,  Katherine  gave  each  mat- 
ter her  closest  attention.  Her  years  of 
experience  gave  her  the  judgment  to  find 
the  heart  of  a  problem  and  attack  it 
directly. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  10  years 
ago,  my  earlier  years  as  a  Congressman, 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  had  made  clear  the 
need  for  people  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  Senate  and  the  complexities  of  the 
Ftdoral  bureaucracy  if  I  were  to  serve  the 
people  of  Connecticut  well.  When 
Katherine  was  brought  to  my  attention, 
I  knew  we  had  found  a  woman  of  great 
experience  with  a  wonderful  personality. 

Katherine  had  been  an  elected  county 
official  for  18  years  in  Colorado  before 
she  ventured  East  in  1949  to  join  the 
staff  of  Congressman  John  Marsalis  of 
Colorado.  Her  skills  were  readily  appar- 
ent and  we,  in  Washington,  had  the  good 
sense  to  keep  Katherine  here  these  24 
years  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Katherine's 
career  included  service  with  Congress- 
man Byron  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Con- 
gresswoman  Gracie  Pfost  of  Idaho,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Johiison.  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Carroll.  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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life. 
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IT  AIN'T  NECESSAR  LY  SO 


Pres  dent, 


Vietni  m 
i-ii 


1 1 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr 
news   coming    from 
the  wisdom  of  Ira  Gershwi 
George   GerslTwin.   when   1 
ain't  necessarily   so."   The 
we  have  been  told  about 
by  some  of  our  most  pies 
papers  and  public  figures  a 
sarily  so. 

We  were  told  by  Mr 
and  others  that  our  prisone: 
treated  well.  Now  we  kno  <; 
Our  prisoners  of  war  were 
beastliness  unprecedented 
icaiv  war.  Even  the  Nazis 
pa.",*  the  North  Vietnamese 
treatment  of  American  pr 

And  now  we  learn  that 
the  myths  of  the  left  has 
fact.  We  all  recall  that  duri 
ing    raids   against   militar; 
Hanoi  there  were  voices 
lage,  not  against  the  Nor 
but    against    the    Presiden 
asked.   Where   is   our 
mercy?  our  respect  for 
were  asked.  How  can  ve 
this   descent   into   pure 
scorched    earth    policy 
Vietnam?  We  were  told  of  t 
sacre  of  innocent  n  mccmba 
ring,  of  course,   to  civilians 
Vietnam  and  not  to  the 
sands  who  were  killed  by 
nists  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Washington  Star 
day,  April  1.  1973,  carried 
Hanoi  by  Tammy  Arbuckle. 
jnous   consent  that  this 
eluded  in  the  Record  at 
remarks.  Suffice  it  to  say 
report  contradicts  the 
criminate   'terror  bombing' 
North. 

Pvlr.  President,  I  do  not 
who  slandered  and  maligned 
mander  in  Chief   to  retr 
marks.  I  do  not  expect 
admit  he  was  taken   in 
munists.  I  do  not  expect 
Lewis  of   the  New  York 
examine    the    reports    he 
Hanoi.  In  short,  I  do  not 
ics  of  the  war  to  change 
from  now  on  that  tune 
for  what  It  is — "It  ain't 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  i^e  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bombing  Was  Pinpoin'^ed 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle 

Hanoi. — United  States  air  str  kee  agauist 
legitimate  military  targets  In  Ht  noi  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  alir  ost  surgical 
precision. 

The  impression  after  nine  hoArs  spent  in 
this  city  is  that  Hanoi's  people,  contrary  to 
some  reports,  seem  to  have  had  a|i  easier  war 
than  some. 

1'here  are  clear  examples  of  the 
bombing  in   the  three-mile  drl^le 
Lam  Airport  to  Hanoi. 

At  the  airport  Itself,  direct  hit  i 
on  the  control  tower  and  other 
Only  one  round  seems  to  have 
bomb  or  rocket  that   went  hito 
tower  apron. 

The  runways  and  the  nearby 
are  unscratched.  One  bomb  demo 
lilies  and  there  are  craters  in  a 
near  the  control  tower. 

Then  on  the  north  bank  of  tli 
between  the  airport  and  Hanoi 
devastation  at  the  Gla  Lam 
pair  yards. 
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NEAHBY    HOUSES    INTAC  T 

Scarcely  a  wall  Is  standing  n  the  vast 
factory  area.  The  rolling  stock  [sits  among 
piles  of  Iron  girders. 

At  least  five  locomotives  are  \|rlte-ofrs. 

But  Just  across  the  main  Gia  Lam-Hanoi 
Highway,  perhaps  25  yards  from  the  railro.id 
yards,  civilian  houses  are  intact. 

Then  there  is  the  Paul  Doumer  [Bridge  link- 
ing the  north  bank  of  the  Red  Rlvlr  with 
Hanoi.  Although  the  bridge  is  functioning 
now.  It  is  obvious  much  of  it  h|id  been  de- 
stroyed. 

But  there  is  no  bomb  damage 
end  of  the  bridge  among  the  houfces 
one  crater  at  the  Gla  Lam  end  o 

The    North    Vietnamese    guld ; 
pressmen,  mostly  from  the  U.S.  p  -ess 
Saigon  who  were  allowed  a  surpi  ise 
visit    to   Hanoi   for   the   final 
waxed  less  than  eloquent  over 
dence  of  successful  U.S.  air  powet 
to  concentrate  conversation  on  I 
of  civilian  areas  in  Hanoi. 

GUIDES    SHOWTEO    DAMAC^ 


Kl  ?. 


The  North  Vietnamese  cited 
of  bombed  civilian  areas  In  Har 

One  of  these  was  f.ie  Bach  Ma 
south    Hanoi    which,    accordlni 
Westena  visitors,  has  a  machine 
beside  It.  However  the  visitors  v- 
there. 

Others  include  the  An  Duoui 
housing  center  near  the  Red 
Huong  in  south  Hanoi  and 
the  west  part  of  the  city. 

We  were  shown  Kham  Thlen 
If  about  60  houses  had  been 
another  20  damaged. 

North  Vietnamese  officials 
people  were  killed  at  Kham  Thlei 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  what 
ing  had  caused  the  destruction 
houses  have  sprung  up  on  the 
old. 

A  papier  mache  commemorati 
bombing  here  had  beeix  on 

Although    we    did    not    see 
targets  nearby,  there  was  not 
to  make  a  thorough  check  of 


tl :e 

CITY    HARULY    TOUCHE; 

Pictures  and  some  press  repor  s  had  given 
a  visitor  the  impression  Hanoi  :  lad  suffered 
badly  in  the  war — but  In  fact  the  city  is 
hardly  touched. 

This  compares  with  South  IVletnamese. 
Cambodian  anc  Lao  towns  th4t  are  com- 
pletely razed. 

One  of  our  guides.  Mme.  lilnh  Quyen, 
who  spent  six  years  In  Londor  and  spoke 
perfect  English,  tried  to  raise  some  sym- 
pathy for  Hanoi's  citizens. 
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"Its  so  wonderftil  to  see  the  children 
playing  again  In  the  parks,"  she  said.  Be- 
fore they  lived  in  the  shelters  aU  the  time, 
you  know." 

Several  other  potential  myths  were  dis- 
pelled in  wandering  around  western  Hanoi: 

There  is  no  shortage  of  manpower  in  the 
:iorth.  We  saw  many  men  of  military  age 
tn  the  strcet.<!  throughout  the  city.  Many  of 
ohem  were  in  uniform  but  some  not,  perhaps 
.-kUled  labor. 

A  trainload  of  troops  passed  us  going 
ncross  the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge. 

M.ANY    TRUCKS   EVIDENT 

Althougii  the  ordinary  citizen  Is  restricted 
1  o  the  ubiquitous  bicycle  for  transport,  Hanoi 
has  plenty  of  truck  transportation  available. 
As  we  inched  slowly  through  narrow  streets 
in  the  suburbs  with  our  bus  horn  blaring  to 
.squeze  past  the  hordes  of  bicycles,  many 
Russian-made  trucks  went  by  in  the  opposite 
direction,  some  empty  and  others  with  ma- 
chinery and  farm  produce. 

It  is  said  Hanoi  los>t  a  generation  in  the 
Indochina  war.  Without  getting  Into  the 
peremtlal  casualty  figure  argument,  if  they 
have  lost  a  generation  It  appears  they  are 
making  up  for  It  fast. 

Everywhere  we  went  there  were  hordes  of 
children,  boys  predominating,  aU  the  way  up 
to  age  15.  They  squeezed  on  trams,  running 
between  the  narrow  gauge  rails  around  Re- 
unification Lake  to  squat  on  the  tram's  rear 
edges  for  a  free  ride. 

As  soon  as  our  bus  stopped  anywhere,  they 
were  there  again,  five  or  six  deep  and  full  of 
curlousity  at  the  bus  door. 

They  surged  forward  screaming,  shouting 
and  Joking  near  the  entrance  to  Nga  Tu  So 
prison  where  VS.  POWs  were  held.  It  was 
impossible  for  vehicles  to  move. 

But  a  shouted  command  from  the  elderly 
policeman  and  the  noise  Is  turned  off  lllie 
a  tap. 

PEOPLE   EVERYWHEEE 

It  is  not  Just  the  kids.  In  Hanoi  there  U 
an  impression  of  people  everywhere  and  side 
streets  which  are  Just  as  teeming  as  those 
in  Saigon. 

The  people  are  dressed  either  hi  the  green 
of  the  mUitary  with  pith  helmets  or  in  poor 
quality  black  or  white  cotton. 

The  streets  may  be  crowded  becatise  there 
are  no  shops  to  go  to.  The  nearest  thing  to 
shops  are  odd  hole-in-the-wall  pUces  that 
seem  to  seU  only  three  main  articles:  pith 
helmets.  Ho  Chi  Minh  rubber  sandals  and 
sunglasses. 

foPMO*  "*  '^^  ^^^  gardening  implements 
At  some  pohits,  crowds  swirl  from  darkened 
warehouses.  Its  the  Vietnamese  version  of  a 
queue,  and  they  are  lining  up  for  rice  and 
fuel  oU  for  cooking  stoves. 

In  one  of  Hanoi's  main— and  therefore 
less  crowded  streets— there  is  a  state  store 
seUing  exotic  items  such  as  guitars 

Although  Hanoi  Is  reUtively  clean  com- 
pared to  other  Asian  war  capitals,  its  bulld- 
higs  are  rundown  and  decrepit,  the  most 
modem  datmg  back  to  1954  when  the  French 

After  hours  without  spotting  a  single  car 
we  came  to  an  imposing  buUding  with  rows 
of  shiny  cars,  mostly  Russian  Zils  and  Mus- 
covitches,  outside. 

telL^^us^*"'^'''^*'"*    '^    meeting,    our    guide 

iht^K*?***  y*"^'  *'*  ^^^y  *"  embassies? 
^hey  belong  to  the  government,  our  guide 

Hanoi's  leaders  seem  to  have  an  eye  for 
^ome  of  the  good  things  la  life  after  all 
'<i  appears.  ' 

A  place  in  Hanoi  where  foreigners  tend  to 
congregate  is  the  Hotel  Metropole-s  massive 
rnahogany  bar  with  celling  fans,  high  ceil- 
ings and  tiled  floors.  But  the  Legionnah^es 
and  their  favorite  bar,  the  Golden  Cock, 
across  the  street,  are  no  longer  there. 
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We  rub  elbows  with  Russians  and  Cubans 
instead. 

An  Australian  diplomat  hurries  out  to  what 
he  calls  "another  tough  session  across  the 
street"  concerning  new  diplomatic  links  be- 
tween Australia  and  Hanoi. 

Back  at  Gia  Lam  Airport,  the  airport  shop 
is  oflfering  Hanoi's  few  visitors  valuable  chess 
boards  of  lacquer  and  wood  and  mother  of 
pearl  for  only  a  few  dollars  and  combs  with 
the  numbe-  of  U.S.  aircraft  shot  down  by 
a  certain  date.  Each  comb  Is  made  of  alu- 
jnhuim  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
inselage  of  a  downed  U.S.  aircraft. 

TLimble-sized  cups  of  tea  are  served,  each 
c  p  costing  one  dong,  but  our  money  is 
waved  aside  with  a  smile  because  the  effort 
of  converting  U.S.  coins  is  too  much. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  seemed  friendly,  but 
the  officUls  don't  indicate  there's  any  real 
change  in  attitude  on  the  war. 

Asked  about  the  continued  troops  and 
supplies  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
Madame  Quynh  replied,  "Saigon  puts  out 
these  reports  because  they  are  frightened 
now.  The  Americans  are  gone  and  they  are 
left  alone  with  us." 


NEV/  YORK  POVERTY  WORKER 
FIRED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  OEO-SPONSORED  MARCH 
ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  per- 
fect example  of  OEO  abuse  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  of  the  public's  trust, 
is  the  firing  of  a  New  York  poverty 
woilcer  for  failing  to  participate  in  the 
CEO-sponsored  march  on  Washington  a 
few  months  ago. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Reimer  of  Rockville  Cen- 
ter, L.I.,  was  fired  by  Nassau  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Director  John  Kearse 
for  faUing  to  join  his  group  for  their 
trip  to  Capitol  Hill  on  February  20,  1973. 
Several  other  workers  were  also  fired  by 
Mr.  Kearse  for  falling  to  participate  in 
the  march  to  lobby  against  the  restruc- 
turing of  OEO. 

An  article  printed  in  the  March  17  Is- 
sue of  Human  E^^ents  explains  the  events 
leading  up  to  Mrs.  Reimer's  dismissal, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  foUows: 

New  Yoek  Poverty  Gaotrp  Fires  Nonactivist 
Stapfkbs 

Reporters  were  badgering  Sen.  James  Buck- 
ley (C.-R-N.Y.)  the  other  day  to  name  a 
■bad"  OEO  agency  in  his  state,  and  Buckley 
who  had  been  spending  his  thne  on  other 
matters,  could  not  name  one  offhand.  But 
now  his  office  has  come  across  material  indi- 
cating some  of  the  outrageous  activities  en- 
gaged in  by  officials  of  the  Nassau  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission. 

ExecuUve  Director  John  Kearse  of  that 
agency,  which  led  two  recent  marches  on 
Washington  protesting  OEO  cuts,  recently 
acknowledged  that  staff  firings  he  ordered 
could  be  partially  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  certain  employees  to  Join  in  the  first 
demonstration  held  February  7. 

Kearse  Initially  denied  a  statement  made 
on  February  10  by  the  commission's  public 
Information  dh-ector,  Nat  Trammell,  that 
some  16  commission  staff  members  "who  did 
not  attend  the  rally  and  didn't  have  a  prior 
excuse"  suddenly  found  their  Jobs  "termin- 
ated." Kearse  had  mahitalned  that  the  Nas- 
sau firings  were  a  form  of  "belt-tightening  " 
but  he  then  admitted  that  faUure  to  attend 
the  Capitol  HUl  protest  was  "one  of  the  fac- 
tors" and  •maybe  the  final  indication"  in  the 
firings. 


The  general  counsel  of  the  OEO's  regional 
office  tn  New  York  City.  Joseph  Perlconl,  has 
stated  that  no  commission  employes  could 
legally  be  ordered  to  take  part  in  lobbyine 
efforts.  ^ 

The  staff  firings  came  without  any  warning 
•I  was  never  told.  If  you  don't  go  to  Wash- 
ington, you  wiU  be  fired.'"  Mrs.  Nancy 
Bcimer  of  RockvUle  Center  told  Ncusdav. 
She  lo&t  her  part-time  Job  as  a  researcher. 
"A  secretary  asked  if  I  was  going,  and  I  sal-l 
I  couldn't  go,"  Mrs.  Reimer  continued.  "I 
have  three  kids  and  a  husband  at  home  who 
require  me.  On  Friday  morning  (two  days 
after  the  march),  the  rumors  started  early 
that  those  who  didn  t  go  would  be  fired.  At 
1:30,  I  was  given  a  check  with  a  tenniuaiion 
notice.  No  advance  warning.  No  two  wccXs 
notice." 

Mrs.  Reimer  said  the  termination  note. 
signed  by  Kearse,  complained  she  had  failed 
to  demonstrate  "concurrence  and  agreement 
with  the  agency  philosophy."  Mrs.  Reimer 
disputed  the  note,  saying  she  had  spent 
•  many  hoius  beyond  my  20-hour  work  week  ' 
preparing  for  the  march. 

The  president  of  the  Glen  Cove  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  James  Davis,  said 
that  he  will  ask  the  OEO's  New  York  reglon.'U 
office  to  probe  the  Nassau  firings.  Davis,  who 
has  crossed  swords  with  Kearse  in  the  past, 
acetified  him  of  assimilng  "dictatorship 
power"  In  the  Nassau  commission. 

Davis  also  said  he  would  ask  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  whether  anti-poverty  funds  were 
\ised  to  rent  the  68  buses  that  carried  Nas- 
sau residents  to  the  Washington  demonstra- 
tion. Kearse  responded  that  the  buses  were 
paid  for  "from  private  sources,"  but  refused 
to  name  them.  Nassau's  OEO  commission  now 
receives  »1.6  million — 80  per  cent  of  It  from 
the  federal  government — to  support  Com- 
ravmity  Action  Programs. 


CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Ml".  President,  I  vish  to 
announce  my  cosponsorship  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act,  introduced  re- 
cently by  Senator  Walter  Mont)ale.  It  is 
not  with  pleasure  that  I  join  Senator 
Mondale  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1191,  for 
there  is  no  pleasure  assocated  with  this 
tragic  problem.  It  is,  however,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
make  a  gi-eat  difference  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  pai-ents,  of  children,  and  of 
the  unborn. 

There  have  up  to  this  time  been  far  too 
few  defenders  of  children's  rights  at  ail 
levels  of  government.  The  Congress  has 
too  long  neglected  this  subject;  tlie 
States  and  communities  have  for  many 
years  tm-ned  ther  backs  on  the  problems 
of  child  abuse;  and  parents,  neighbors, 
teachers,  and  doctoi-s  have  too  often 
closed  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  plight  of 
battered  children. 

The  time  for  action  against  child 
abuse  was  decades  ago.  before  the  count- 
less children  who  have  been  bruised  and 
broken  and  burned  were  so  needlessly  as- 
saulted. The  time  for  action  was  long  be- 
fore the  recent  rash  of  headline  horror 
stories  pushed  us  to  the  reluctant  reali- 
zation that  an  alaiming  number  of 
adults  abuse  children  and  tliat  help  for 
both  adults  and  childi-en  is  desperately 
needed.  Action  should  have  been  taken 
before  7-year-old  Jolinny  Lindquist  died 
of  his  injuiies  in  Cliicago,  before  5-year- 
old  Jeffrey  Lansdown  was  beaten  to 
death  in  California,  and  his  younger  sis- 
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ter  Jody  abandoned  on  a  freeway  divider 
strip. 

During  the  1960"s,  every  State  in  the 
Union  undertook  to  curb  child  abuse 
through  various  types  of  legislation.  De- 
spite this  beginning  however,  child  abuse 
abounds.  Interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  legislation  is  uneven;  help 
for  the  child  abuser  is  often  entirely  ab- 
sent; protection  of  the  child's  human 
rights  and  personal  welfare  is  sporadic. 
National  guidance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  relatively  unrecognized 
and  poorly  imderstood  area  of  criminal 
behavior  is  urgently  needed. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  just  embarked 
on  an  earnest  campaign  to  improve  its 
own  child  abuse  laws.  The  State  Senate 
passed  four  bills  by  unanimous  vote  on 
March  28.  Yet  not  all  of  the  States  can  be 
expected  to  follow  Illinois'  lead  in  ac- 
celerating the  crackdown  on  child  abuse. 
Federal  leadership  is  needed ;  it  is  needed 
desperately,  and  it  is  needed  now.  I  hope 
that  with  S.  1191,  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act,  we  can  make  significant 
progress  in  our  national  effort  to  eradi- 
cate the  terrible  problem  of  child  abuse. 


CONVENTIONS 
ON   MENTAL 


THE   GENOCIDE 
UNDERSTANDING 
HARM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  often  raised  against  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  the 
purported  vagueness  of  the  phrase  "seri- 
ous mental  harm"  as  used  in  article  II 
of  the  convention.  Article  II  includes  as 
an  act  which  constitutes  genocide  "caus- 
ing serious  mental  harm"  to  members 
of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  with  intent  to  destroy  it  as  such, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  second  understanding  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  further 
refines  the  concept  of  serious  mental 
harm.  Although  the  committee  reported 
that  it  "had  no  particular  problem  with 
the  meaning  of  these  words,"  it  recom- 
mended that  the  words  "mental  harm" 
be  construed  to  mean  "permanent  im- 
pairment of  mental  faculties."  j 

This  imderstanding  refutes  the  cliarges 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion could  allow  a  hostile  foreign  power  to 
dream  up  supposed  examples  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  involvement  which  somehow 
was  alledgedly  culturally  disadvanta- 
geous for  a  national  group  and,  there- 
fore, caused  them  "serious  mental  harm." 
It  should  be  made  clear  again,  then,  that 
such  reservations  on  the  part  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  convention  are  unfounded. 
Since  such  liberal  constructions  both  are 
refuted  by  the  recommended  understand- 
ing and  are  abuses  of  the  convention's 
purpose,  provisions,  and  intent. 

In  view  of  this  miderstanding,  enemies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  could  not  cor- 
rectly charge  a  breach  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  because  of  alleged  harass- 
ment of  minority  groups  or  religious  in- 
tolerance. Such  allegations  could  not  con- 
stitute genocidfe  since  "pennanent  im- 
paii-ment  of  mental  faculties"  would  not 
have  occurred,  and  since  the  activities 
giving  rise  to  the  allegations  would  not 


have  been  part  of  a  policy  jwhose  intent 
was  to  destroy  a  certain  rational,  eth- 
nical, racial,  or  religious  gra  up 

The  Genocide  Conventioi  outlaws  the 
deplorable  acts  of  purpose!  ul  extinction 
of  identifiable  groups.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  such  internal  ind  political 
questions  as  discrimination,  We  must  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  1  lie  principles 
in  the  Genocide  Conventioq  by  ratifying 
it  promptly. 


UPHOLDING  PRESIDEI  T'S  VETO 


0 


sic  e 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pr 
day  I  voted  to  uphold  the 
veto  of  S.  7,  the 
1972. 

I  did  not  vote  to  uphold 
commitment  to  support 

I  most  definitely  did  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to 
bilitation. 

I  voted  as  I  did  for  these  r 

"While  I  am  in  favor  of  v 
bilitation  in  principle  and 
the  general  thrust  of  S.  7, 
been,  and  I  shall  continue 
of  Congress  accepting  its  b 
stitutional  responsiblity  to 
logical,  rational,  and  or 

This   bill,    although   it 
weight  of  emotion  on  its 
factoiT  legislation  from  a 
point  of  view. 

Senator  Helms  intr 
a   sound  vocational  r 
which  I  intend  to  suppor ; 
which  has  the  full  backin 
ministration,  which  will 
for  vocational  rehabilitatio:  \ 
which  will  exceed  current 
which  will  not  increase  infla  L 
sures. 

Basically,  my  position  on 
and  many  like  it,  is  clear: 
tinue  to  oppose  such  bills 
port  their  being  vetoed  as 

First,  they  are  presentee 
meal,   one-at-a-time 
relationship  to  an  overall 

Second,  they  are  "sold" 
basis  of  their  important  ' 
without  reference  to  the 
but  equally  important 
end  result  is  to  continue 
our  Nation's  economy — w 
fact,  your  pocketbook  and 

I  do  not  value  dollars 
mans  and  human  needs, 
that,  vmless  our  country 
economic  problems,  there 
lars  to  solve  human  needs. 

This  is  a  difficult  and 
position  to  take.  It  is,  how 
I  honestly  believe  is,  in 
most  to  the  benefit  of  all 
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INDEPENDENCE  IN  BROADCASTING 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 


dean  of  the  Washington 
Very  Reverend  Francis  B 
his  sermon  at  the  Cathedral 
said: 

.  .  .  There  Is  but  little  doiilt  that  all  the 
freedoms  of  the  First  Amendn  ent  are  under 
considerable  attack  today.  In  our  tiring  de- 
mocracy the  arteries  are  han  ening  around 
the  heart  of  liberty. 
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Dean  Sayre  spoke  in  partidular  of  the 
threats  to  freedom  and  indei  endence  in 
broadcasting,  and  his  remar;:s  were  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  visiting  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

This  is  a  very  forthright 
cant  statement   and   it  desA' 
spread  attention.  I  ask  miaiumous 
sent,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
statement  printed  in  the  RECofeo 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  ;he  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sermon  by  the  Very  Reverei4d  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  Jr. 
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This   week   in   Washington, 
Association    of    Broadcasters    is 
think  they're  a  little  worried  abojut 
ton!  A  lot  of  people  are.  At  any 
ber  of  these  members  of  the  m^dia 
this  morning.  I  welcome  them 
to  this  "free  exercise  of  religion" 
gress  is  enjoined  by  the  First 
not  to  make  any  law  prohlbltin  ; 
ing  the  establishment  thereof. 

It  is  that  self -same  sentence 
charter  of  the  Press'  freedom 
jowl,  they  are  together  In  the 
the  liberty  of  a  man's  faith, 
tered  right  to  express  it,  no  mattfcr 
faith  may  be. 

So  It   Is   good   to   worship 
with  colleagues  protected  by  th< 
antee;  equally  with  the  Gospel 
ness  of  public  proclamations 
same  responsibility  to  truth 
one  of  us  Is  attacked,  the  other 
therefore  It  behooves  us  to  sta^id 
or  pray  for  one  another,  as  we 
do  In  this  service. 

For  there  is  but  little  doubt 
freedoms  of   the  First  Amendnfent 
der  considerable  attack  today 
democracy  the  arteries  are  hard^ing 
the  heart  of  liberty.  If  religious 
are  mildly  aggrieved  by  the 
not  to  say  nationalization,  of  worship 
day  mornings  in  the  White 
casters  are  vastly  more  upset 
challenge   of   their   Independence 
parently  Is  being  mounted  by 
ministration  day  by  day.  It  use^ 
oversight  of  the  airwaves  was 
of   a   quasi-public   government 
Federal  Communications 
now  It  would  seem,  the  mov 
been  drawn  Into  the  White 
person  of  a  Presidential  aide 
"Telecommunications",   (whate\|e; 
Traceable  to  this   source  are 
feathers  that  curently  threater 
the  free  breathing  of  those  w 
micropliones    of    the    nation, 
newsmen.  If  they  venture  a  con 
a  Presidential  speech,  It  Is   "el 
If  they  presume  to  edit  and 
reports  of  a  nation's  teeming 
a  "documentary"  for  the  deeper 
neath  the  surface,  that  may  b« 
as  "Ideological  plugola."  Woe  betide 
cense  of  a  local  station  which 
work  to  purvey  what  to  one  pol 
dog  may  be  anathema ! 

Thus  does  the  witch  doctor 
and  the  bones  are  rattled,  and 
law  being  passed,  or  any  overt  i 
a  freedom  is  Intimidated.  The 
broadcasting  friends  is  circumsc 
mere  threat  of  exercising  the 
er;  by  Invading  the  confidentia  tty 
porter's  sources;    by  wielding 
Welfare   as   if  it   were   a  bludg 
press  dissent.  By  such   means 
marvelous  diversity  of  our  sev 
is  curtailed,   as  power  is  draw- 
more  to  a  single  console,  witli 
glneer  at  the  controls. 

Little  by  little  the  great  rivej  of  freedom 
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which  Is  America  Is  silted  In  when  there  Is 
but  a  single  permissible  script:  for  the  mak- 
ing of  war,  or  peace;  for  the  spending  of 
money  and  the  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources; and  the  conduct  of  every  sort  of 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Perhaps  our 
friends  of  radio  and  television  are  but  the 
first  to  feel  It  when,  under  the  pretext  of 
bands,  political  guidance  Is  also  superim- 
posed. 

If  so,  then  must  every  other  freedom  that 
marches  imder  the  banner  of  the  First 
Amendment,  tremble  at  the  creeping  paraly- 
sis which  these  signs  portend.  If  the  wells 
of  knowledge  can  be  poisoned,  then  who  can 
be  free? 

n 

I'm  sure  that  the  meeting  this  week  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  will 
be  having  a  lively  discussion  of  how  to  elab- 
orate their  defenses  against  what  some 
have  described  as  the  most  insidious  threat 
to  a  free  press  since  Joe  McCarthy,  or  the 
sedition  laws  of  World  War  I,  or  the  para- 
noid fears  of  John  Adams  at  the  beginning 
of  our  history.  I  have  heard  a  variety  of 
proposals,  none  of  which  can  1  properly 
evaluate  on  their  practical  merits.  Some 
would  get  the  government  entirely  out  'of 
the  whole  business  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  good  always  turns  out  to  be  some  pri- 
vate politician's  benefit.  Let  the  free  play  of 
the  market-place,  they  say,  insiire  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  competitors  for  public  atten- 
tion. But  I'm  afraid  It's  an  uneven  kind  of 
excellence  that  Issues  from  that  sort  of 
anarchy;  I've  never  noticed  In  the  hurly- 
burly  of  private  rivalry  very  much  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  have  you? 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  cisterns  of 
public  information  are  best  protected  by 
some  sort  of  trade  association  of  broadcast- 
ers— a  compact  of  practitioners  who  wUl 
police  themselves  and  Insure  that  the  water 
is  pure,  and  the  brewers  of  It  worthy.  But 
Buch  combines  in  our  history  have  In  almost 
every  walk  of  life  sooner  or  later  become 
obstructive  to  the  universal  weal.  Tliey  be- 
come ingrown  and  fat,  and  very  seldom  fear- 
less opponents  of  monopoly ! 

There  are  then  the  suggestions  that  Con- 
gress should  legislate  an  absolute  shield  of 
protections  for  a  newsman's  sovirces,  thus 
guarding  by  law  the  gatherings  of  news  from 
an  executive's  prying  eye.  But  now  you're 
back  Into  government  again,  even  though  a 
different  branch  of  it;  and  I  must  say  it's 
a  bit  difficult  to  see  how  a  mere  law  passable 
and  repealable  by  the  legislature,  will  serve 
any  better  than  the  Constitution  Itself,  to 
insure  the  exercise  of  a  basis  right,  and  to 
keep  it  In  balance  with  all  the  other  rights. 
ni 

What  is  inherent  in  all  this  discussion  is 
a  very  ancient  theological  insight  as  to  the 
perversity  of  mankind.  The  fact  is  that  no 
matter  how  you  arrange  the  scenery.  If  the 
actor  is  bad,  the  play  will  be  no  good.  Locate 
the  final  lever  of  power  where  you  will — in 
the  private  sector  or  the  public — if  the  oper- 
ator of  that  lever  cares  for  little  beyond  his 
own  advantage,  then  how  shall  the  Common- 
wealth ever  be  responsive  to  an  alert  citi- 
zenry? 

Tliere  Is  no  locus  of  probity — no  arrange- 
ment of  relationship  that  will  automatically 
produce  fairness  and  eliminate  bias.  No  model 
will  work  unless  there  be  in  the  humans 
who  run  it  a  passion  for  truth  unvarnished, 
and  freedom  unshaded  that  will  lift  them 
beyond  themselves  so  that  they  aspire  to 
no  more  holy  calling  than  to  be  stewards  of 
a  sacred  thing.  One  has  to  believe  that  in 
the  evolution  of  things  man  was  lifted  off 
his  four  paws  so  that  he  might  see  afar— rec- 
ognize his  destiny  as  it  comes  to  meet  him, 
and  make  his  decision  about  It,  freely  and 
equally,  without  encumbrance.  Blessed  be 
the  hand  that  holds  a  glass  to  his  eye,  to  ex- 
tend his  vision  even  farther,  and  so  widen 
the  knowledge  that  ultimately  must  direct 


the  fate  of  a  continent — hideed  of  the  whole 
world. 

So  it  Is  the  man  that  needs  redeeming,  not 
his  table  of  organization!  An  electorate  In 
need  of  arousing  from  its  present  confused 
division — Its  Inner  frustration  and  outer 
apathy.  Let  It  no  longer  brook  the  strident 
shouts  of  those  on  every  side  who  would 
deny  liberty  to  all  but  themselves.  Or  if  the 
man  be  In  the  government,  then  let  him 
play  the  part  of  bumble  trustee,  and  not 
some  mogul  of  authority  favoring  this  one, 
pursuing  that  one,  as  if  Ood  had  entrusted 
to  him  alone  the  reservoirs  of  trxith.  And  let 
not  the  reporters,  the  station  managers  and 
network  executives  forget  that  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  have  freedom  for  their 
press,  they  must  use  It  too;  every  day,  on 
every  program.  We  all  know  how  money  cloys, 
how  sheer  size  beguiles,  bow  easy  it  is  for 
one  man  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd  and  duck 
his  little  share  of  freedom's  responsibility. 

No  one  of  us  is  guiltless  when  the  swift- 
running  streams  are  clogged  with  refuse  and 
the  course  of  Liberty  is  silted  in,  and  runs 
sluggish  among  the  regulations  of  govern- 
ment or  the  commercials  of  private  greed, 
or  the  carelessness  of  an  unthinking  public. 

Long  ago  to  just  such  a  people  as  we,  God 
spake  a  pungent  message.  To  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  he  gave  his  command — what  more 
fitting  words  for  all  of  us?  For  they  speak 
of  liberty: 

•'Gird,  up  thy  loins  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
tliem  all  J  command  thee:  be  not  dismayed 
at  their  faces,  lest  I  confound  thee  before 
them. 

"For,  behold,  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a 
defenced  city  against  the  whole  land,  against 
the  Kings  of  Judah,  against  the  princes  there- 
of, and  against  the  people  of  the  land. 
"And  they  shall  fight  against  thee;  but  they 
not  prevail,  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  to  deliver  thee." — Jeremiah  1:  17-19. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  ROBERT  WAG- 
GONER, OF  RENO,  NEV.,  FORMER 
PRISONER  OF  WAR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  city  of  Reno  honored  Maj.  Robert 
Waggoner,  a  released  Vietnam  prisoner 
of  war.  The  moving,  yet  simple,  cere- 
mony featured  the  lighting  of  a  perpet- 
ual freedom  flame  in  Reno's  Powning 
Park,  hoiioring  all  those  who  sei-ved  in 
Vietnam.  A  story  by  Bruce  Bledsoe  in 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  graphically 
describes  the  event  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thibute  to  Maj.  Robert  Wagconer 

Under  a  mild  blue  sky  today,  a  "humbled, 
yet  very  proud"  Maj.  Robert  Waggoner  of 
Reno  dedicated  a  perpetual  freedom  flame 
honoring  all  those  who  served  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  Powning  Park  ceremonies,  the  freed 
Vietnam  prisoner  of  war  said  in  prepared  re- 
marks that  the  returning  lOWs  must  share 
their  "overwhelmingly  warm  recepiion"  with 
all  Vietnam  veterans. 

He  cited  "particularly  tho.se  who  gave  so 
nn.ch,  the  ones  who  came  home  with  broken 
bodies — and  many  of  these  are  still  in  hos- 
pitals— and  those  who  did  not  como  home 
at  all." 

.Maj.  Gen.  Dale  O.  Smith,  U.S.A.F.-ret.,  who 
Introduced  Waggoner,  told  the  gathering  that 
the  brave  Americans  "who  suffered  so  griev- 
ously" In  Vietnam  did  not  suffer  In  vain. 

BLUNDERS 

•With  all  our  strategic  blunders  in  Viet- 
nam, our  cause  was  right — to  promote  free- 
dom," Smith  said. 


Tlie  brief  ceremony  was  scheduled  to  in- 
clude presentation  of  two  dozen  roses  to  Mrs. 
Waggoner,  gifts  for  the  two  Waggoner  sons, 
and  a  key  to  the  city  for  the  major.  Mu.sic 
was  provided  by  the  Reno  City  Band. 

Eleven  gold  star  mothers,  whose  sons  died 
in  Vietnam,  were  al.so  honored. 

The  roses  were  to  be  given  Mrs.  Waggoner 
by  Folded  Wings.  J.  E.  Martle,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  Flame  Committci,  said  he  un- 
derstood that  Mrs.  Waggoner  was  a  retired 
stewardness  and  that  Folded  Wings  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  retired  stewardesses. 

A  key  to  the  city  was  to  be  presented  by 
Mayor  John  Chlsm.  The  gifts  for  Kyler  Wag- 
goner, 11,  and  Joe  Waggoner.  13,  were  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Jack  LaGrange  of  the  Nevada 
Air  Guard. 

"In  the  recent  weeks  since  my  release  I 
have  felt  many,  many  emotlonc,"  said  Wag- 
goner, who  spent  six  and  one-half  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

TWO   EMOTIONS 

"However,  today  I  feel  two  emotions  that 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  I  am  very  bum- 
bled yet  very  proud  and  honored. 

"I  am  humbled  because  I  have  come  home 
to  so  much:  the  overwhelmingly  warm  recep- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  to  a  loving, 
healthy  family  and  with  my  own  health  and 
honor." 

He  thanked  the  people  of  Reno  for  their 
tribute  on  behalf  of  aU  Vietnam  veterans,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  noted  that  he  and  his  family  are  not  na- 
tive Renoltes,  his  wife  having  lived  here  for 
four  years. 

But  he  added,  "We  now  have  a  home  to 
come  home  to  after  I  complete  my  military 
service.  Thank  you  for  being  the  warm,  open- 
hearted,  beautiful  people  you  are. 

GREAT    NATION 

"May  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you," 
he  concluded.  "And  may  God  bless  this  great 
and  beautiful  nation  In  which  we  live." 

Smith  said  the  National  Anthem,  which 
opened  the  ceremony,  was  written  by  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Key  wrote  about  freedom  and  bravery. 
Smith  said.  'Too  often  we  talk  of  freedom 
without  recalling  that  freedom  is  purchased 
and  preserved  only  by  the  brave.  And,  thank 
God,  America  still  has  brave  men  like  Maj. 
Waggoner  and  these  Vietnam  veterans  here 
to  defend  freedom." 

Smith  said  Americans  too  often  think  of 
freedom  as  something  that  can  be  proclaimed. 
"But  no  proclamation,  no  declaration,  and 
yes,  no  Constitution  can  assvire  freedom  with- 
out brave  men  ready  to  turn  tbost  nob!e 
words  into  reality." 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
monies 1 1  Gold  Star  Mothers  whose  sons 
died  in  Vietnam  were  honored.  The 
mothers  were  presented  flowers  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  12.  Mrs.  Florence 
Churchill,  representing  the  Legion,  said 
it  was  not  possible  to  have  all  Reno  area 
Gold  Star  families  represented,  "but  we 
have  not  forgotten." 

Gold  Star  Mothers,  all  of  whose  late 
.^icns  resided  in  Reno,  included  the  follo\v- 
ing: 

List  of  Gold  Star  Mothers 

Mrs.  James  (Amy)  Darrah.  mother  of  An)iv 
Sgt.  Michael  Darrah: 

Mrs.  Vira  Sandman,  mother  of  special 
forces  paratrooper  Sgt.  Frederick  E.  Larsen: 

Mrs.  Don  (Lois)  Carruthers,  mother  of 
Marine  Cpl.  Edward  A.  Carruthers; 

Mrs.    Joe    (Molly)    Campbell,    mother    of 
Army  Spec.  4  Donald  R.  Campbell- 
Mrs.  Frank  (Viola)  Shea,  mother  of  Marine 
Cpl.  Michael  Shea; 

Mrs.  Virginia  Caution,  mother  of  Marhic 
PPC  Larry  L.  Lakey; 

Mrs.  Neil  (June)  Muietto,  mother  of  Ma- 
rine Cpl.  Robert  Minetto; 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Wessel,  mother  of  Marine 
Cpl.  Michael  D.  Wessel. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Clark,  mother  of  Army  1st  Lt. 
James  W.  Clark: 

Mrs.  Vira  Quartz,  mother  of  Marine  PFC 
John  J.  Aleck;  and 

Mrs.  Oladys  L.  Cantor,  mother  of  Navy  HM2 
Harold  LlnvUle. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  PARENTS  WEEK 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Monday  marks  the  beginning  of  National 
Poster  Parents  Week.  I  think  it  only  fit- 
ting that  we  should  pause  at  this  time 
and  give  recognition,  to  the  positive  work 
foster  parents  have  accomplished 
throughout  our  country. 

Foster  parents  are  dedicated  private 
citizens.  They  open  their  homes  to  care 
for  youths  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, are  unable  to  reside  with  their  nat- 
ural pai-ents.  They  work  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  local  and  State  juvenile  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  best  possible  physical 
and  emotional  care  to  the  children  placed 
in  their  homes.  Their  efforts  are  often 
instrumental  in  resolving  the  childs  fam- 
ily problems  so  that  he  or  she  may  retirni 
home  again.  For  this  time  consuming  and 
financially  draining  Ialx>r,  they  receive 
a  minimal  board  and  room  reimburse- 
ment and  what  I  am  convinced  is  far  too 
little  recognition. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  over  800 
families  are  now  serving  as  foster  par- 
ents. Last  year  alone,  they  opened  their 
doors  to  more  than  1,600  children  in  need 
of  a  home.  These  part-time  parents  are 
providing  a  full-time  public  service  In 
Oregon,  and  evei-y  other  State  as  well, 
that  is  certain  to  have  a  beneficial  im- 
pact on  all  concerned. 

Despite  their  superb  efforts  however, 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  qualified  foster 
parents.  More  public  spirited  individuals 
are  needed  to  provide  this  critical  serv- 
ice or  many  young  childien  will  not  re- 
ceive the  cai-e  and  attention  they  require 
and  deserve. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  the  hope 
of  all  concerned  Americans,  that  during 
the  week  of  April  8  to  14,  the  many  dill- 
gent  foster  parents  across  the  coimtry 
will  be  given  the  recognition  they  so 
justly  deserve.  I  also  am  hopeful  that  our 
efforts  dui'ing  that  week  will  encourage 
many  new  families  to  become  foster  par- 
ents and  offer  their  services  to  this  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  cause. 

Cleaily,  this  program  provides  a  very 
real  and  important  opportunity  for  con- 
cerned citizens  to  help  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  and  their  own  communi- 
ties as  well. 
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SUN  PRC5VIDES  ELECTRICITY  AS 
WEl£~7S3  HEAT  TO  SOUTHWEST 
HOME^>-^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  about  30 
miles  from  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  is  a 
home  for  two  with  television,  hi-fi,  re- 
frigerator, blender,  and  other  pleasures 
of  modem  technology.  This  home  gets 
all  its  electric  power  from  the  wind  and 
its  hot  water  and  heat  from  the  sim. 
It  needs  no  backup  systems  or  links  to 
the  utility  corporations.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent energy  imit. 
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An  article  about  this 
"Unique  Dome  Home 
and  Wind"  appeared  in 
Times  on  January  1,  1973 
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Robert  and  Eileen  Rein(  s 
personally  built  their  hoiqe 
and  wind  energy  systems 
thjB  son  of  a  famous  pliysicjst 
ground  in  electrical 
degree  in  biology;   Eileer 
They  gambled  all  their 
experiment. 

What  next? 

If  they  find  some  flnanc 
port  their  research,  Robef t 
leagues  will  be  able  to 
ately   the   development 
autonomous  housing 
be  cost  competitive  with 
Pi-eliminary     research 
energy-efficient  homes 
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Reines  and  liis  colleagu^ 
tinue  their  work 
cient  refrigerators,  lights, 
ment,  as  well  as  water- 
disposal  devices,  and  enclosed 
duction  systems  which  would 
household  with  year-roupd 
vegetables. 

In  addition,  funding  wil 
and  his  colleagues  to  contyiue 
on  designs  for  advanced 
solar  heat  collectors  built 
structui'e. 

To  conduct  their  nonp 
they  have  formed  what 
Labs — integrated  life-supfor 
which   is   located  on 
Tijeras,  N.  Mex.  87059. 
approved  project  of  the 
stitute  for  Environmental 
at    1079    Mills   Tower, 
Calif.   94104;    contributiois 
stitute  for  their  work  are 

Says  Robert : 

My  goal  Is  to  provide  the 
that  Is  as  close  to 
can  be. 
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totally  heated  by  the  sun  and  electrified  by 
the  wind. 

They  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  only  a 
little  simpler  than  that  of  i  oany  middle- 
income  Americans,  and  just  4bout  as  com- 
fortable. 

They  do  It  In  a  hemispherical 
Is  very  different  from  that 
American — and  almost  everyi 

A   conventional  structure 
would  require  about   10  time  1 
maintain    the   same   temperal  ure, 
about  five  times  as  much 

Bulbs  totaling  less  than  150 
the  house  so  one  can  read 
most  anywhere  in  It. 

There  are  spaces  for  a  kitclJen 
office,  bedroom,  and  Uving  roon 

Building  the  home  and  Its 
cost   Reines   a  promising  Air 
enormous     innovative     eSort 
IH3.000. 

'Our  home   Is  designed   as 
conserve  heat,  water  and  elect 
said.  "It  needs  less  of  nature 
any  comparable  house  In  the 
we  make  such  efficient  iise  of 
take." 

Outside,   the   Reiues  house 
glistening,  white  tipped-over 
5  inches  high  and  31  feet  6 
eter  at  ground  level. 

Inside,  the  hemisphere  crea^  an  impres- 
sion of  soaring  spaciousness  peldom  found 
in  rectilinear  homes. 

Eileen  and  Bob  Reines  livej  In  that  spa- 
ciousness with  their  big  Labrac  or  dog,  Bruce, 
their  tiny  alley  cat.  Spike,  an  1  their  televi- 
sion, hi-fi,  kitchen  blender  aid  other  "ex- 
tras" that  have  become  a  pai  t  of  everyday 
life  for  most  Americans. 

Propellers  on  three  wind-drl|en 
atop   towers  near   the  house 
spin,  charging  16  hlgh-capacltt 
teries,  while  simple  solar  collectors 
gallons  of  water  In  a  hillside 

Wind-powered  generators 
have  done  for  the  Relneses  w 
perts  for  years  have  said  coulc 
provided  energy  for  a  good 
without    backup    from 
sources. 

The  key  is  the  hemisphere, 
a  small  fraction  of  the  heat  thtJt 
conventional  structures  throug  h 
insulation  and  doors  opening 

It  is  a  dome  of  thin  metal 
Insulation  and  rigidity  provide  1 
thick  coat  of  plastic  foam  spra]  ed 

An  airlock — two  doors  at 
a  7-foot-long  hallway — keeps 
of  winter  cold  (which  occasionkUy 
to  lower  than  30  degrees  belpw 
summer  heat  (which  climbs  to 
degrees) . 

Hot  water  for  radiators  flows 
gallon  tank.  It  contains  a 
hot  running  water. 

Tlie  system  is  heated  by  thk  sun  beating 
down  on  black  copper  tubes  thi  Dugh  which  l.s 
pumped  a  water-glycol  solutU  n.  The  tubes 
are  run  through  the  big  waterjtank,  heating 
Its  contents. 

In  summer,  the  temperatur^  In  the  dome 
stays  at  85  degrees  or  less,  Re  lues  said. 

"It  could  be  reduced  10  de(  rees  more  by 
shading  the  skylight  In  daytljie  hours  and 
opening  vents  at  night. 

"Next  summer  we  plan  to 
running  the  solar  system  at 
big  water  tank,  and  cool  the 
the  day  by  running  the  cold 
the  radiator." 

The  Reines  heml'spherlcal  hfcme  Is  white, 
inside  and  out.  Its  popcorn-lil  ;e  Inside  wall 
surface  escapes  monotony  beet  use  the  foam 
insulation  tends  to  show  the  shape  of  the 
panels  and  supporting  rings  to  which  it 
adheres. 

At  the  top   of  the  heml.'sphfere.   a   6-foot. 
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1-inch  skylight  contains  a  dozen  separate 
windows.  Eleven  windows  are  circular,  rang- 
ing in  diameter  from  3  Inches  to  3  feet.  The 
12th  is  rectangular  and  opens  to  provide. an 
air  vent. 

PORTHOLES  IN    WALLS 

The  walls  are  perforated  with  19  irregularly 
placed  portholes,  each  S'/i  inches  In  diameter. 

Enough  light  streams  through  the  windows 
and  skylight  to  keep  the  dome  brighter  than 
most  homes  well  into  the  dusk  hours,  even  on 
cloudy  days. 

A  large  Interior  volume  relative  to  floor 
space  gives  the  hemisphere  a  spaciousness 
belying  Its  relatively  small  655-square-foot 
ground  level  area  and  200-square-foot  sleep- 
ing loft. 

The  ground  level,  which  has  a  red  and 
black  brick  floor.  Is  about  60%  living  room- 
dlnlng  area,  with  10%  devoted  to  the  kitchen, 
10%  to  the  bathroom,  5%  to  office  space  and 
16%  to  storage. 

Upstairs,  a  double  bed,  two  dressers  and  a 
bedside  table  furnish  an  uncluttered  sleep- 
ing area. 

SOME    DRAWBACKS 

There  are  some  problems:  condensation 
Often  drips  from  the  skyUght  and  makes  the 
windows  opaque,  privacy  within  the  home  is 
minimal  and  the  windows  are  too  small  for 
an  easy  view. 

And  there  Is  work  to  be  done:  the  bath- 
room needs  a  sink,  a  built- In  stairway  has  yet 
to  replace  the  aluminum  ladder  to  the  loft, 
and  the  loft  lacks  a  carpet.  A  butane  burner 
(the  only  energy-consuming  Item  in  the 
house  which  is  not  powered  by  the  sun  or 
wind)  win  give  way  to  an  expensive  electric 
microwave  oven  when  the  Relneses'  bank  ac- 
count swells  sufficiently. 

Reines  Is  quick  to  note  he  can  eliminate 
the  condensation  with  double  pane  windows 
and  he  is  working  on  the  other  problems. 

"But  the  big  questions  are  already  an- 
swered," he  declared.  "We  got  here  from 
groundbreaking  in  10  months — and  this 
house,  which  we  call  Prototype  I,  Is  already 
obsolete.  Prototype  II  Is  on  the  dravrtng 
boards  .  .  . 

"By  1974,  we'll  have  developed  a  wind- 
solar  powered  home  that  anyone  good  with 
his  hands  can  build. 

"The  solar  collectors  will  be  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  the  water  tank  will  be  out  of 
sight,  no  longer  an  eyesore. 

"It  win  be  far  more  efficient  home  than 
Prototype  I,  20%  less  expensive,  and  have 
much  greater  window  space. 

"And  If  a  buyer  doesn't  want  to  use  wind 
power,  he  can  hook  up  to  conventional  elec- 
tric lines  and  watch  his  use  of  electricity 
drop  707c,  from  that  of  normal  home. 

STORAGE    CAPACITIES 

"We're  looking  hard  at  the  esthetics  and 
land  use  too.  We  don't  want  to  drop  these 
hemispheres  in  domino  rows." 

Reines  Is  studying  the  storage  capacities 
of  his  heat  and  electric  systems  to  see  Just 
how  long  he  can  go  without  sunshine  and 
wind. 

"It's  a  fundamental  question,"  he  said. 
"Under  normal  energy  use  conditions  we  can 
last  a  week  without  wind  or  sun.  Future 
systems  will  have  vastly  more  storage  capac- 
ity— about  20  days.  Of  course,  by  cutting 
back  on  energy  needs,  one  could  do  much  bet- 
ter than  that." 

Preliminary  research  indicates  energy-ef- 
flcient  home.s  powered  by  the  wind  and  sun 
could  be  used  virtually  anywhere  In  the  na- 
tion with  the  possible  exceptions  of  areas  of 
the  extreme  Northwest  and  Northeast,  Reines 
claimed. 

Although  he  is  almost  totally  dedicated  to 
perfecting  his  hemispherical,  energy-efflclent 
house,  Reines  knows  It  Is  not  bound  for 
immediate  or  universal  acceptance. 

He  realizes  adding  a  room  can  mean  adding 
an  entire  dome  and  that  hemisphere  are 
limited  to  essentially  single-story  structures. 


That  means  domes  are  not  practical  in 
densely  populated  cities  requiring  multistory 
apartment  houses.  Even  in  the  suburbs, 
they  use  more  land  than  rectilinear  homes 
with  the  same  ground-level  floor  space. 

And,  domes  are  "different."  People  accus- 
tomed to  box-like  living  spaces  are  likely  to 
balk  at  change  simply  because  they  resist 
any  radical  departiure  from  the  norm  in 
bousing. 

But  the  prospect  of  obstacles  does  not  faze 
Eileen  and  Bob  Reines,  perhaps  because  they 
overcame  so  many  just  to  get  where  they  are 
today :  Inside  a  dome  in  the  New  Mexico  high 
desert. 

Bob,  the  son  of  a  UC  Irvine  physicist  and 
administrator,  and  Eileen,  the  daughter  of  a 
Lorain,  Ohio,  pharmacist,  met  when  they 
were  students  at  Ohio  State  University. 

They  were  married  six  years  ago,  when  she 
was  22  and  he  a  year  younger. 

Reines'  checkered  college  career  Included 
dropping  out  of  Ohio  State.  He  flunked  out 
another  time,  and  earned  an  associate's  de- 
gree in  electrical  engineering  from  Frauklin 
University  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  finally 
graduating  from  Ohio  State  with  a  degree 
In  biology  and  an  ROTC  commission  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Two  years'  work  on  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing at  Klrkland  Air  Force  Weapons  Labora- 
tory In  Albuquerque,  NJtf.,  convinced  Reines 
he  could  do  more  for  his  country  by  devel- 
oping solar  energy  systems  than  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  Reines  bought  30 
acres  of  land  In  the  high  desert  near  Albu- 
querque. 

For  the  next  year  he  spent  free  hours 
searching  for  the  right  materials  and  meth- 
ods to  build  an  energy-sufficient  home  and 
its  wind  and  solar  power  sources. 

EQUIPMENT    purchases 

Gradually,  his  options  evolved  into  deci- 
sions and  his  theories  to  facts  in  the  form 
of  equipment  purchases. 

Such  diverse  items  as  wind  generators, 
building  code  manuals  and  surplus  testing 
equipment  bought  by  the  pound  all  but 
crowded  the  Relneses  out  of  their  small 
Albuquerque  apartment.  In  that  apartment, 
Eileen  dismantled  and  rebuilt  the  top  6  feet 
8  Inches  of  a  33-foot  wind  generator  tower. 
Bob  purchased  three  delapldated  wind  gen- 
erators which  had  been  unused  for  years 
on  New  Mexico  ranches.  He  rebuilt  them 
with  the  aid  of  a  nearly  blind  electrician. 

The  first  generator  was  erected  on  the 
last  day  of  last  February.  The  other  two  fol- 
lowed. 

Reines  broke  land  for  the  dome  early  in 
February.  On  March  11,  he  and  Eileen  went 
to  the  site  with  a  neighbor,  an  Air  Force 
buddy,  two  chUdhood  friends  and  their 
lawyer  and  his  girlfriend. 

By  the  next  morning,  the  hemisphere  was 
\\p.  None  of  the  eight  who  constructed  it 
had   any  previous   building  experience. 

In  the  next  three  months,  insulation  was 
sprayed  inside  the  dome  and  the  Relneses 
buUt  partitions  (which  also  act  as  storage 
closets)  to  separate  the  hemisphere  into 
living  spaces.  They  perfected  the  wind  gen- 
erator and  solar  beating  system. 

MOVING   DAY 

Early  m  June,  Eileen  and  Bob  Reines 
moved  In. 

On  the  same  day,  Reines  resigned  his  Air 
Force  commission.  In  a  week  he  would  have 
been  promoted  to  captain. 

Eileen  kept  her  job  teaching  school  in 
Albuquerque.  Bob  worked  on  the  new  home 
and  began  teaching  co>irses  In  solar  energy 
at  the  University  of  Newllexlco.  He  Is  con- 
sidering offers  to  work  ai  a  consultant  and 
lecturer  on  problems  of  Intibgrating  solar  and 
wind  energy  systems  with  dwellings. 

Bob's    concentration    on    perfecting    the 
home  as  an  energy-efficient  system  is  fierce. 
The  slightest  problem  receives  his  immedi- 


ate and  complete  attention,  regardless  of 
the  time  of  day  or  night. 

"Nothing  in  the  home  is  custom-made, 
although  I'm  not  yet  ready  to  reveal  just 
where  we  get  our  materials.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  invite  fly-by-night  operators  to 
throw  up  vacation  home  hemispheres  the 
way  mobile  homes  are  thrown  up  today. 

"I  am  going  to  perfect  an  energy-efficient 
home  to  undersell  any  such  competition  so 
that  what  does  go  up  will  leave  the  most 
superficial  possible  scar  on  the  environment. 

"My  object  is  not  to  make  a  lot  of  money — 
that's  why  I'll  be  able  to  undersell  the  com- 
petition. My  goal  is  to  provide  the  living 
situation  that  is  as  close  to  environmental- 
ly pure  as  can  be." 

MORE  DOMES  PLANNED 

To  provide  that  situation,  Reines  is  plan- 
ning to  construct  several  more  domes  in  New 
Mexico  about  120  miles  from  his  completed 
structure. 

These  are  Prototype  II  and  he  has  gathered 
a  team  of  half  a  dozen  helpers  to  aid  in  their 
construction. 

Reines  exhausted  his  own  funds  to  build 
Prototype  I,  so  he  is  looking  for  financial 
support.  "I  havp  some  possible  investors  lined 
up, "  he  said.  "But  I  need  more." 

Beyond  Prototype  II,  Reines  envisions 
building  a  small  city  of  hemispheres  depend- 
ing for  their  energy  on  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

It  would  house  200  city  planners,  design- 
ers, architects,  attorneys,  anthropologists, 
educators  and  others  who  would  help  pro- 
mote energy-efficient  living. 

Prom  such  a  community,  Reines  hopes  for 
a  proliferation  of  minimum-energy  homes 
throughout  the  nation,  and  then  through  the 
world. 

It  Is  an  ambitious  prospect.  But  so  was 
constructing  the  world's  first  home  that  can 
be  totally  powered  by  the  sun  and  the  wind. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  McCLURE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho.  There  is  a  reasoning  run- 
ning through  some  economic  circles  that 
since  the  demonetization  of  gold,  our 
stockpile  of  gold  is  simply  a  surplus 
stockpile  that  ought  to  bs  disposed  of 
like  any  other  surplus  commodity.  I  think 
that  the  contrary  reasoning  is  that  gold 
is  a  strategic  commodity,  one  that  is  in 
great  demand  and  short  supply.  For  that 
very  reason,  it  should  not  be  disposed  of. 
particularly  in  an  international  mone- 
tary situation  that  is  as  volatile  as  at 
present.  Gold  is  an  important  commodity 
in  modern  industry  and  technology,  and 
we  should  never  become  dependent  upon 
outside  sources  for  our  survival. 

But  over  and  beyond  its  value  as  a 
commodity,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
gold  historically  has  had  an  aura  of 
stability  about  it  that  wields  a  very  im- 
portant force  over  the  confidence  of  the 
people  at  large.  Sophisticated  econo- 
mists scoflf  at  this  confidence  and  point 
at  the  minimal  and  diminishing  role 
which  gold  has  played  in  recent  years  in 
our  monetary  system.  For  that  very  rea- 
son, they  urge  the  burning  of  our  bridges 
behind  demonetization.  Once  the  Trea*- 
ui-y's  stockpile  is  gone,  they  argue,  the 
so-called  myth  of  gold  vill  evaporate. 
The  people  will  have  no  other  choice. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Numismatic 
News  Weekly  stated : 

One  other  source,  a  former  high  Treasury 
official,  indicated  that  the  government's  an- 
nouncement of  the  disposal  of  all  or  at  Jeast 
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part  of  the  bullion  stock  could  come  be'ore 
the  end  of  1973.  This  source  (who  refused  to 
be  Identified,  for  obvious  reasons)  stated  that 
Treasury  Undersecretary  Paul  A.  Volcker  was 
the  driving  force  behind  this  move,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  which  would  be  to  free  the 
United  States  from  the  "ciu-se  of  gold." 

On  the  other  hand,  not  everybody  in 
the  international  money  market  agrees 
with  this  line  of  thinking.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  the  Financial  Times— the  bible 
of  the  London  money  market — had  this 
to  say: 

The  Nixon  Administration  talks  endlessly 
about  demonetizing  gold  whereas  the  fact 
is  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  It  is  al- 
ready demonetized — thanks  to  the  prolonged 
American  retreat  from  convertibility  which 
culminated  in  the  complete  shutting  down 
of  the  Fort  Knox  gold  window  In  August  of 
1971.  The  real  question  for  some  time  now 
has  been  whether  or  not  the  metal  would  be 
remonetlzed  in  the  face  of  American  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  present  situation.  And  the 
message  spelled  out  by  the  recent  spectacular 
advance  In  its  free  market  price  Is  that  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  world  at  large  that 
one  way  or  another  gold  Is  destined  to  stage 
a  monetary  comeback. 

The  article  goes  on  as  follows: 

The  VS.  was  no  doubt  hoping  that  the  way 
fn  which  the  crisis  was  resolved  would  actu- 
ally bo  helpful  to  the  crusade  against  gold. 
After  all,  as  the  new  gold  parity  it  established 
was  only  a  little  less  nonsensical  than  the  one 
It  replaced,  the  settlement  offered  no  pros- 
pect of  official  traffic  being  resumed. 

E>espite  this,  the  Financial  Times  does 
not  agree  with  this  new  attitude.  Point- 
ing to  the  double  devaluation  in  14 
months,  the  Times  says : 

It  would  seem  that  the  realization  that  the 
dollar  has  been  twice  devalued  within  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  year  and  that,  by 
general  consent,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
It  wont  run  Into  fresh  trouble  In  the  fore- 
seeable f utvire  Is  resulting  In  the  emergence 
of  a  new  attitude  to  gold.  It  Is  one  rooted 
In  the  belief  that  the  force  of  circumstances 
will  necessitate  a  rehabilitation  of  gold,  how- 
ever hard  the  Americans  may  strive  to  per- 
petuate Its  present  demonetization  .  .  .  the 
sensible  thing  for  the  monetary  authorities 
to  do  wiU  be  to  take  advantage  of  this  turn 
lu  the  situation  to  allow  the  metal  to  resume 
playing  the  valuable  part  It  can  in  keeping 
the  international  monetary  wheels  turning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  the 
international  money  markets  see  the 
chance  of  a  return  to  gold  that  we  should 
consider  our  present  stock  of  gold  as  an 
imtouchable  strategic  reserve.  Fashions 
m  money  change  like  other  fashions,  and 
we  should  not  rule  out  our  options  for 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gold  Mat  Be  Stagikg  Mometart 

Comeback 

(By  C.  Gordon  Tether) 

The  Nixon  Administration  talks  endlessly 
about  demonetising  gold  whereas  the  fact  Is 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  Is  already 
demonetised — thanks  to  the  prolonged  Amer- 
ican retreat  from  convertibility  which  cul- 
minated in  the  complete  shutting-down  of 
the  Fort  Knox  gold  window  In  August  of 
1971.  The  real  question  for  some  time  now 
has  been  whether  or  not  the  metal  would  be 
re-monetlsed  In  face  of  American  efforts  to 
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During  the  past  eighteen 
fore,  gold  has  been  in  a 
thetlsed  state  In  the  mt 
v.'hen  the  Americans  ramble 
monetlsation,  what  they  real!  y 
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Broadly  speaking,  things 
going  their  way  after  the 
dollar   convertlbUity   in 
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anti-gold  propaganda  dimii 
ther  and  the  demonetisation 
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Press.  Now,  however,  it  looks 
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the   effect    the    latest    Intc 
tary  upheaval  has  had  on 
dollar. 

The  U.S.  was  no  doubt  .. 
way  in  which  the  crisis  was 
actually  be  helpful  to  the 
gold.   After  aU,  as  the  new 
established  was  only  a  little 
than  the  one  It  replaced,  the 
fered  no  prospect  of  official  i 
sumed.  Moreover,  Washington 
of  the  necessary  re-casting  of 
liver  another  Jtnock  at  gold— 
that  it  was  expressly  the  doll|r 
in  terms  of  Special  Drawing 
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The  fact,  however,  that 
has   responded   to  the 
crisis  by  raising  the  price 
higher  levels  than  it  had  re 
crisis  build-up  can  mean  o._. 
Is  that.  If  these  consideration^ 
any  influence  at  all,  they 
been  the  decisive  ones. 

Rather  would  It  seem  that 
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that,  by  general  consent,  then 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  on  April 
10,  11,  and  12  the  Subcommi;tee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  of  the  Juc  iciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommitti  le  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  ComnJttee.  with 
the  participation  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  [Powers,  will 
begin  hearings  on  executive  i  irivilege  and 
Government  secrecy. 

Senator  Ervin  and  I  had  re  juested  that 
Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  \,'ho  holds  a 
key  policy  position  In  the  shaping  of 
Government  information  pr  ictlces,  per- 
sonally testify  at  those  hiarings.  Mr. 
Ash  has  twice  refused  our  rei  luest,  defer- 
ring to  the  Justice  Etepartment  to  ex- 
plain the  administration's  policy  in  this 
vital  area.  Senator  Ervin  anp  I  find  Mr. 
Ash's  refusal  unacceptable. 

I  request  imanimous  consi  int  that  oui- 
joint  statement  be  printed  ii 
at  this  point,  along  with  a 

witnesses  who  will  appear „   „„^ 

first  3  days  of  these  important  hearings 
and  the  exchange  of  corresp  andence  be- 
tween us  and  Mr.  Ash. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  priiated  in 
as  follows: 

Jomr   Statement   of   Senator^   Ervin   and 

MUSKIE 

The  refusal  of  Mr.  Ash  to  gl . 
mony  on  government  Informatl  )n 
helps  formulate  evidences  the 
disdain  for  the  role  of  Congress 
marks  the  Executive  Branch's 
forts  to  deny  the  Legislative  _ 
formation  it  needs  to  perform 

Mr.  Ash's  position  at  the  ce_ 
over  budgetary  information  is 
has  already  stated  his  oppositloi  i 
we  support  that  would  enable 
and  the  public  to  see  agencies 
their  real  budgetary  needs  b 
rewTltes  those  estimates  into 
tales. 

We  have  discussed   that 
A.sh  before,  without  being  able 
sure  of  time,  to  obtain  a  clear 
of  his  preference  for  secrecy, 
an   invitation   to   elaborate 
suggesting  to  us  that  he 
cooperation. 

Our  hearings  will  explore  the  ktrbole  area  of 
policy  concerning  the  handling;,  protection 
and  disclosure  of  Information  :ontrolled  by 
govermnent  officials.  The  lasuea  involved  are 
not  narrowly  legal  ones,  but  ej  tend,  among 
other  things,  to  practices  of  seating  fees  for 
access  to  government  files. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
plays  a  major  role  in  shaping  t  luch  policies. 
The  refusal  of  its  director  to  liscuss  those 
policies  with  the  Congress  bloc  ts  iutelUgent 
analysis  of  Administration  ]iractice  and 
hampers  the  effort  to  reforc  i  procedures 
which  now,  in  many  instances,  ;o  counter  t6 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  deeply  regret  Mr.  Ash'^  refusal  to 
cooperate. 

Following  are  the  names  of  njltnesses  who 
v,m  appear  at  the  joint  heariuj  is  of  Senator 
Ervin's     Subcommittee     on     Si  paration     of 
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Powers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator Muskie's  Suboonunlttee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Tbe  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, chaired  by  Senates-  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass.,  will  also  participate  in  tbe 
hearings. 

April  10: 

Senator  J.  WillUm  Fulbright  (D-Ark). 

The  Honorable  Richard  Klelndienst,  U.S. 
Attorney  General. 

The  Honorable  Clark  Clifford,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

April  11: 

Senator  Adlal  Stevenson,  III  (D-Ill.) . 

David  Cohen,  Vice  President,  Common 
Cause. 

Hafdlng  Bancroft,  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Honorable  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

April  12: 

Ralph  Nader. 

Representative  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) . 

Raoul  Berger,  Harvard  Law  School. 


Mahch  16,  1973. 
Hon.   Rot   L.   Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mx.  Asa:  The  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Jointly  with  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
will  hold  hearings  on  Executive  Privilege 
and  G<yvemment  Secrecy  on  April  10,  11  and 
12,  1973.  TTiese  bearings,  in  effect,  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  hearings  on  Executive  Privilege: 
the  Withholding  of  information  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive lield  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  iu  July  and  August  1971. 

We  are  writing  to  request  that  you  per- 
sonally testify  at  these  hearings  on  April  12, 
1973,  concerning  Congressional  and  public 
access  to  ofBcial  information.  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  in  S.  858,  introduced  by  Senator 
Fulbright,  SJ.  Res.  72,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  S.  1142,  introduced  by  Senator 
Muskle.  Copies  of  these  bills  are  enclosed.  We 
also  request  you  to  submit  at  least  one  day 
before  your  appearance  copies  of  the  written 
statement  or  statements  you  prepare  for  in- 
clusion in  the  hearing  record. 

Rufus  L.  Edmlsten,  Chief  Counsel  and 
Staff  Director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  9225-4434),  and  Alfred 
Friendly,  Jr.,  Counsel  of  the  SuboommlUee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (22&-4718), 
wlU  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional  Infor- 
mation. 

The  hearings  will  be  in  Room  2228  Dirk- 
sen  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  April  12. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Eavur,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EDMtTKD    S.    MtrSKIE, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

EXECUTTVB  OPPICK  OP  THE  PhESTOENT, 

Office  op  Makagement  and  Bobcet, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  27,  1973. 
Hon.  EoMiTND  8.  MrrsKiE, 
Chnirman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request,  made  with  Senator  Krvln,  that 
I  testify  before  a  Joint  session  of  your  Sub- 
committees on  "Executive  Privilege  and  Gov- 
ernment Secrecy." 

We  understand  that  at  your  request,  the 
Department  of  Justice  wiU  present  testimony 
during  these  hearings  on  the  legal  ramtfi- 
cattoos  of  the  propoeed   legislation   under 


consideration  by  your  Subcommittees.  It  is 
most  appropriate  for  that  Department  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Adnunlstralion, 
since  tbe  questions  raised  by  tbe  subjects  of 
executive  privilege  and  freedom  of  informa- 
tion are  essentially  legal  in  nature. 

WbUe  I  appreciate  your  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify,  I  believe  ttiat  there 
is  nothing  of  real  substance  which  I  could 
add  to  the  testimony  you  wUl  receive  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  constructive  for 
me  to  defer  to  that  Department  on  this 
matter. 

One  comment,  however,  is  appropriate.  As 
you  Itnow,  the  President  reaffirmed  on  March 
12,  1973,  his  original  statenient  of  March  24, 
1969,  that  "the  policy  of  this  Administration 
U  to  comply  to  the  fullest  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  information."  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  this  statement  of 
policy  in  working  with  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 


March  29, 1973. 
Hon.RovL.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
The    White    House,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Ash:  Your  letter  of  March  27, 
declining  our  request  that  you  personally 
testify  on  the  issues  of  executive  privilege 
an  1  government  secrecy  is  an  unacceptable 
response  to  the  Joint  Invitation  of  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. It  Is  particularly  surprising  in  view 
of  the  conversations  between  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  and  your  liason  officer,  Mr. 
Eberle,  and  the  verbal  assiu-ance  you  person- 
ally gave  Mr.  Rufus  Edmlsten  of  your  will- 
ingness to  appear. 

Your  view  that  the  questions  of  freedom 
of  information  are  "essentially  legal  in  na- 
ture" is  In  error.  The  scope  of  our  hear- 
ings goes  far  beyond  narrow  legal  arguments 
into  the  poUcics  and  practices  which  govern 
both  the  gathering  and  the  dissemination  of 
official  information.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  of  course,  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  determining  such  policies,  those 
which  affect  Congressional  access  to  infor- 
mation about  the  budget  Itself  but  also  the 
procedures  which  control  public  access  to  all 
official  Information.  We  therefore  regard  your 
testimony  as  vital  to  our  inquiry. 

You  will  certainly  recall  your  discussion 
with  us  February  7  on  the  subject  of  the 
availability  of  budgetary  Information  to 
the  Congress.  At  that  time  you  cited  the 
1921  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  as  giving 
you  authority  to  withhold  certain  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress.  The  subsequent 
discussion  of  your  position  touched  on  argu- 
ments of  executive  privilege  as  well  and  con- 
cluded with  a  direct  request  from  Senator 
Muskie  that  you  return  to  explore  the  sub- 
ject at  the  hearings  on  Executive  Privilege 
and  Government  Secrecy. 

In  view  of  that  exchange  and  in  view  of 
the  Inportant  role  your  office  plays  in  the 
flow  of  official  information,  we  most  force- 
fully reconfirm  our  invitation  of  March  16 
and  our  request  that  you  appear  personally 
to  testify.  As  Mr.  Eberle  informed  us  that  an 
appearance  by  you  AprU  11,  instead  of  12  as 
we  originally  suggested,  presented  no  sched- 
uling conflict,  we  await  prompt  conflrmation 
of  your  Intention  to  appear  on  that  day. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Envui,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EOMTTND    S.     MuSKIE, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


ExjK.rrrrvE   Office   or   the   Psesi- 
OENT,    Office    of    Management 

AND  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  April  4,  IS'3 
Hon.  Edmttnd  S.  Mttskie, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    tntergovem- 
m.ental  Relations,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  VS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chatoman:  I  sincerely  regret  that 
you  and  Senator  Ervin  consider  my  lesponi:^? 
to  your  request  for  my  testimony  before  your 
Subccmimlttees  unexceptable.  To  begin  with, 
there  has  obviously  been  an  Inadvertent  mis- 
understanding regarding  a  commitment  on 
ray  part.  Mr.  Eberle  informs  me  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  such  commitment  on 
my  behalf,  and  my  more  general  discussion 
with  Mr.  Edmlsten  did  nor  include  a  specific 
commitment  to  appear  at  any  particular 
hearing. 

As  you  know,  your  original  letter  of  Invi- 
tation transmitted  three  bills:  (1)  S.  858. 
Senator  Fulbrlght's  bill  dealing  with  the  In- 
vocation of  executive  privilege  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  information  to  the  Congress  and 
I  he  General  Accounting  Office  by  agencies  of 
the  Government;  (2)  S  J.  Res.  72,  Senator 
Ervin's  resolution  to  require  production  of 
requested  information  to  Congress  by  agencj' 
heads,  officers  and  employees  of  tbe  United 
States  except  where  the  President  formally 
Invokes  executive  privilege;  and  (3)  S.  1142. 
Senator  Muskie's  bill  to  revise  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  In  a  number  of  respects  to 
include  a  new  provision  dealing  with  the 
furnishing  of  Information  by  agencies  to 
Congress.  An  examination  of  these  bills, 
within  the  context  of  the  stated  purpose  ol 
the  hearings  to  cover  "Congressional  and 
public  access  to  official  information"  led  me 
to  conclude  Initially  that  I  could  not  add  to 
the  testimony  you  will  be  recelvtog  from  the 
Attorney  General. 

With  full  appreciation  for  your  renewed 
request  for  my  appearance,  these  bills  have 
been  reexamined  in  light  of  your  most  recent 
letter.  I  have  also  studied  my  testimony  of 
February  7  as  reflected  In  the  hearing  record 
to  which  your  letter  referred.  Having  done 
so  with  considerable  care,  I  have  determined 
that  I  could  add  little  to  what  Is  already  a 
matter  of  record  and  nothing  to  what  you 
will  learn  from  the  Attorney  General,  who  Is 
the  Administration's  principal  authority  and 
spokesman  in  the  area  of  executive  privilege 
and  freedom  of  information.  It  Is  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  we  and  all  other 
agencies  look  for  guidance  In  these  areas.  Our 
deferral  to  the  Attorney  General  for  purposes 
of  your  hearings  is  therefore  both  logical  and 
appropriate,  and  certainly  consistent  with  tny 
testimony  of  February  7. 

I  will  continue  to  honor  Congressional  re- 
quests for  my  appearance  whenever  pKJSslble. 
with  due  regard  to  the  contribution  I  can 
make  as  a  witness  and  consistent  with  other 
conflicting  demands. 

While  I  will,  of  course,  continue  to  do  my 
best  to  cooperate  with  you  and  the  Congress 
in  future  requests  for  my  appearance,  as  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  the  past.  I  must  again 
respectfully  decline  your  invitation  in  this 
instance. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash. 

Director. 


THE  AWARDING  OF 
AMBASSADORSHIPS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  4  carried  an 
editorial  commenting  upon  the  customs 
of  awarding  ambassadorships  to  large 
contributors. 

This  practice  conveys  to  the  peoples  of 
other  lands  a  significant  message  about 
tbe  ethics  and  values  of  om-  country  and 
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I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
people  of  this  land  will  also  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  t:  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Auction 

The  United  States,  as  most  foreigners 
know,  is  an  extraordinary  country  with  pic- 
turesque customs.  Every  four  years,  for  ex- 
ample, it  auctions  off  its  embassies  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  in  a  few  other  agreeable  areas 
to  the  highest  bidders.  The  caah  goes  not  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  but  to  the  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  whichever  party  Is 
in  power.  No  other  country  follows  this  curi- 
ous custom.  But  then  no  other  country  is 
as  rich  as  tlie  U.S.A.— and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  very  rich  usually  practice  odd  little 
economies. 

As  of  now.  It  looks  as  If  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Farkas 
of  the  New  York  department  store  family  is 
the  top  succes-sful  spender  in  the  1972-73 
auction.  She  and  ber  husband  contributed 
$300,000  to  President  Nixon's  campaign.  In 
return,  she  gets  the  embassy  in  Luxembourg. 
There  was  a  mild  ruckus  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  because  Mrs. 
Farkas  seemed  to  be  buying  her  embassy  on 
an  easy-payment  plan,  that  Ls,  two-thirds 
of  the  money  was  given  after  Mr.  Nixon  was 
safely  re-elected,  and  the  Reptiblican  treas- 
ury already  showed  a  $4-milllon  surplus. 

But  this  problem  has  been  cleared  up.  Mrs. 
Farkas  explained  she  intended  to  give  the 
money  before  the  election  but  It  took  time  to 
sell  the  necessary  stock.  Rivals  agree  that  it 
would  have  been  a  shame  if  she  had  lost  out 
on  her  bid  because  she  had  already  lost 
once.  In  the  1968-69  auction  season,  she 
thought  she  had  acquired  the  embassy  in 
Costa  Rica.  But  that  fell  through  because  of 
a  court  case  involving  a  political  contribu- 
tion to  a  Democrat  in  the  1965  New  York 
mayoral  primary. 

Money  alone  is  not  alwavs  enough,  how- 
ever. W.  Clement  Stone,  the  Chicago  Insur- 
ance man.  made  a  big  contribution  to  Mr. 
Nixon  Ui  1968  and  more  than  $1  million  in 
1972.  Mr.  Stone  has  delicately  told  the  press 
that  he  would  be  ■'honored"  to  get  the  em- 
bassy In  London.  So  far,  Mr.  Nixon — or  who- 
ever is  conducting  this  year's  auction  for 
him — seems  to  be  looking  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  not  to  have  caught  Mr. 
Stone's  bid.  Perhaps  $1  million  is  not  enough. 
If  Luxembourg  is  going  for  $300,000,  should 
not  London  be  worth  a  cool  $5  million?  Or  It 
may  be  that  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  the  cur- 
rent Ambassador  in  London,  has  been  able 
to  renew  his  lease  by  /iving  $254,000  last 
year. 

Like  most  other  items  under  Phase  3.  the 
cost  of  embassies  seems  to  be  soaring.  It  may 
only  be  that  the  new  campaign  finance  law 
has.  disclosed  spending  that  until  last  year 
had  been  largely  concealed.  In  any  event, 
coitslder  these  prices: 

Arthur  K.  Watson  was  appointed  to  Prance 
hi  1970  and  resigned  last  fall.  He  donated 
$49,000  to  the  G.O.P.  in  1968.  $22,000  in  1970. 
and  $300,000  in  1972.  The  new  Ambassador 
to  France  Is  his  brotherln-law,  John  N. 
Irwin  2d  who  gave  only  $14,000  In  1968, 
916.500  in  1970,  but  $52,500  In  1972.  As  a 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Irwin  Is 
one  bidder  who  might  have  made  it  by  merit 
alone. 

John  Krehblel  Just  obtained  the  embassay 
in  Finland.  He  gave  $5,500  In  1968.  $1,000  In 
1970.  and  $12,500  In  1972.  Alas,  not  much  for 
Finland. 

Anthony  D.  Marshall  bid  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  for  $25,000  in  1968,  a  mere  $1,000  at 
midterm,  and  $49,505  last  year. 

John  P.  Humes  has  Austria  for  $43,000  in 
1968.  $13,000  In  midterm,  and  $103,500  last 
year.  (If  that  seems  a  little  high  for  Vienna 


a  so 


minus   the   Habsburgs,   he    maj    have    been 
bidding  discreetly  for  Rome  or  even  Paris.) 

Henry  S.  Catto  Jr.  has  EI  lalvador  for 
$10,750  In  1968,  $2,000  in  njdterm,  but 
$26,000  last  year. 

Vincent  de  Roulet  obtained 
1968-69  auction  for  $44,500  then 
last    year.    But   relatives   can 
de  Roulet's  father-in-law  is  Chai|es 
who   gave   $28,000   In   1968 
and  $88,000  last  year.  At  first 
seems  like  an  awful  lot;   but  t 
really  is  a  gem  of  an  isle. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  enter 
President  Nixon  has  been  re-ele*ted 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Prea  d 
In  business  and  still  accepting  bijs 
paign  contributions"  as  they 
called. 


m  dterm, 
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ATOMIC 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presiden 
more  people  are  learning  aboi  t 
ceptable  danger  to  themselv  is 
great  land  from  deficiencies  ir 
manufacture,  construction, 
nance  of  atomic  nowerplants, 

I  was  reminded   by   a 
Newark.  N.J.,  S'bar-Ledger  of 
1973,  that  atomic  powerplant 
be  safe  even  if  their  design 
construction,  and  maintenanc  e 
stantly  perfect — an  achievement 
has  never  been  observed  in 
any   human   enterprise.   Tht 
headlined.   "Technicians 
for  Shore  A-Plant  Foul  Up." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  story  be  printed|here 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(From    the   Newark    (N.J.)    Siar-Ledger. 

Jan.  27,  1973) 

Technician's   Goof   Blamed   Jor   Shore 

A-Plant  FotJLUP 
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An  operator's  mistake  at  the 
nuclear  power  plant  last  month 
for  10  days  and  caused  an 
50.000  gallons  of  poisonous, 
utility  officials  say. 

The  officials  said  the  plant 
New  Jersey   shore  about  35   m 
Atlantic  City,  Is  now  back  In 
said  no  one  was  injured  and  no 
has  escaped  from  the  reactor 

The    shutdown    Dec.    28 
Jan.  8  when  dead  fish  were 
Ice    near    Barnegat    Bay.    Env 
blamed  the  plant.  They  said  fish 
to    warm    water    flowing    out 
were  chilled  when  It  was  turned 

However,  the  Jersey  Central 
Co.  said  there  was  no  proof 
of  Oyster  Creek  catised  the  fish 

Ivan  R.  Finrock,  the  utility  "i 
dent  for  power  generation,  said 
was  clearly  caused  by  "human 

He  said  safety  equipment  did 
supposed  to  do.  A  safety   valv 
relieve  pressure  building  up  In 
reactor  core,  he  said.  But,  he 
not   shut   afterwards   and   over 
two  and  a  half  hours,  40,000 
active  water  from  the  core 
large,  water-filled  cavity  in  the 
the  reactor  building. 

Finrock  said  the  utility  still 
figure  out  how  to  dispose  of 
nated  water. 

Finrock  said  a  control  room 
takenly  opened  a  door  to  a 
Ing  Instruments  for  the  electric 
former  systems.  This  blew  a  fu 
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safety    precaution    to   protect 
exposure    to    the    electric    curren 
cabinet. 

The  plant's  automatic  monitoring 
ments  mistakenly  Interpreted  this 
Ing  as  a  signal  that  the  electric 
of  the  plant  had  somehow  sudden^ 
Finrock  said. 

With  the  generators  supposedly 
using  steam  energy  In  the  watei 
actor  core,  the  automatic  watch 
the  nuclear  fires  and  ordered  a 
to    Immediately    relieve    any 
pressure  building  up  In  the  reactdr 

The  valve  opened  to  release  wha  S 
would  be  about  100  gallons  of  wat^  t 
said,   then   it   failed   to   close   pre  perly 
kept  leaking. 

AN   "ALMOST  UNBELIEVABLE"   COMtlNATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President ,  the  hu- 
man error  at  Oyster  Creek,  whlcp  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  two  equipment 
errors  was  considered  a  minor  iaccident ; 
however,  workers  dealing  with  Ihe  radio- 
active mess  may  be  exposed  to  i  dditional 
radiation,  and  therefore  some  may  die 
horribly  and  early  from  woijk-related 
cancer. 

There  have  been  many  mihor  acci- 
dents at  atomic  power  plants  iilready;  I 
placed  a  summary  by  Dr.  Henr  r  Kendall 
in  the  Congressional  RecoriJ,  volume 
118,  part  18,  pages  9685-9687. 

AEC  records  show  that  "hunian  error" 
often  combines  with  equipmert  failures 
to  produce  real  accidents  wh)se  prob- 
ability would  have  been  calcula  ,ed  in  ad- 
vance as  "exteremly  remote"  o  r  perhaps 
statistically  "impossible."  Such  a  case  oc- 
curred in  1970  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Research 
Reactor,  as  reported  in  the  AEC 's  journal 
Nuclear  Safety  for  July-August  1970 
The  failure  involved  "an  almost imbeliev 
able"  combination  of  three  separate 
human  errors,  two  installatiqn  errors, 
and  three  design  errors. 

ahead:     one    MAJOR    ERROR    PER 


I  would  like  to  quote  a 
Dr.  John  W.  Gofman: 
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Reactor  Operating  Experiences 
nal  Nuclear  Safety  show  over  and 
a  human  decision  Is  required  on  a 
occasions. 

When  there  are  enough  reactors 
the   total  number  of  occasions 
human  judgment  will  increase 

Let's   play   with    some    number^ 
think    grossly   minimize    the 
faced. 

Suppose  you  have  500  nuclear 
tors  in  operation.  Let's  further 
a  serious  human  decision  is  requlied 
ten  years  for  each  reactor;  a  study 
erature  might  show  that  the  freqte 
greater.  This  means  60  serious 
quiring  human  judgment  per 

Suppose   further  that  the 
98  percent  right  and  2  percent  w 
is  a  very  optimistic  estimate 

This  finally  gives  vis  one  react<^r 
suffering   the   consequences  of  w 
nient  on  a  serious  matter.  Clearly 
mental  error  results  In  a- nuclear 
that's    a    disastrous   event.    Even 
melt-down    accidents    could    be 
serious. 

The  requirement  for  a  human 
a  source  of   Immense   weakness 
safety.  Even  if  all  other  safety  prob^ 
be    solved,    the    human   factor    al 
means  that  nuclear  power  makes 
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number  of 
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AIRLINE   CREWS   AND   REACTOR   TEC  rlNICIANS 


Mr.    President,    for    comparison 
might  consider  the  role  of  hu^ian 
in  airline  disasters.  According 
S.  Preston,  medical  director 
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and  BEIA,  47  percent  of  the  jet  crashes 
which  have  caused  total  destruction  of 
the  aircraft  resulted  from  human  er- 
ror— misjudgment,  Incorrect  technique, 
navigational  miscalculation — ^not  from 
failures  of  equipment. 


TRIBUTE   TO   DR.   SIDNEY   FARBER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who 
passed  away  last  Friday  evening.  Dr. 
Sidney  Farber.  Dr.  Farber  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  conquest  of  cancer.  His  great- 
est legacy,  which  will  live  on  for  genera- 
tions, is  of  course  the  Children's  Canoer 
Research  Foundation,  which  is  better 
known  as  the  Jimmy  Fund. 

The  Jimmy  Fund  was  created  by  Dr. 
Pa.rber  in  1948  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing children  who  suffer  from  cancer. 
Dr.  Farber  personally  raised  more  than 
$1  million  per  year  to  sustain  this  su- 
perb program.  Since  its  creation,  the 
Jimmy  Fund  has  been  supported  bv  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Dr.  Farber  was  also  a  distinguished 
biomedical  researcher  and  a  superb  clini- 
cian. He  was  the  first  physician  to  dis- 
cover a  drug  which  was  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  leukemia  in  children. 
His  dedication  to  his  patients  was  well 
known  among  his  colleagues.  He  would 
frequently  be  found  doing  roxmds  at  Chil- 
drens  Hospital  as  late  as  11:00  P.M. 

He  is  the  only  person  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed three  times  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Cancer  Council  of  the  NIH. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Consultants  to  the  Senate  on  Medical 
Research  In  1959-1960. 

And  he  was  chairman  of  the  cancer 
section  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Sti-oke  in 
1964. 

Dr.  Paiber  was  also  the  distinguished 
cochairman  of  the  committee  of  consult- 
ants which  advised  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  in  1970  regarding  a  national 
program  for  the  c<Miquest  of  cancer.  That 
report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  92-218. 

Mr.  President,  Sidney  Farber  died  in 
his  oflQce  last  Friday  evening.  But  his 
work  will  go  on  through  the  efToits  of 
his  friends  and  colleagues.  Sidney  Far- 
ber epitomized  those  qualities  which  have 
made  America  a  great  nation — creative 
g«iius  and  compassion. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  efforts  to 
increase  the  flexibility  of  use  of  highway 
trust  funds  have  been  receiving  increas- 
ing attention  recently.  In  its  April  issue, 
the  Reauijr's  Digest  has  published  a 
thoughtful  article  entitled:  "We  Should 
Open  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Now."  In 
this  article,  many  of  the  concerns  which 
I  have  felt  about  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  expressed  and  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing the  highway  trust  fimd  to  allow  its 
use  for  mass  transportation  is  clearly 
identified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  Reader's  Digest  article  be  included 
in  the  Rlcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  SaotTLo  Open  Up  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  Now 

(By  Ann  Dear) 

A  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  widow,  who  for  seven 
years  depended  on  bus  transportation  to  get 
to  work,  recently  moved  with  her  three  chil- 
dren into  a  hou.se  bought  with  hard-earned 
savings.  Then  a  change  in  the  bus  schedule 
left  her  stranded  with  no  service,  and  she 
was  forced  to  sell  that  home. 

A  student  supporting  a  wife  and  chi:d  on 
$3500  a  year  moved  out  of  Philadelphia  be- 
cause of  "high  costs  and  little  security."  Yet 
he  now  pays  SI. 40  a  day,  seven  percent  of  his 
income,  for  public  transportation  from  his 
suburban  home  to  the  city. 

The  eiiects  of  such  deteriorating  service 
auJ  high  fares  have  been  dismal:  more  than 
263  zoass-trausportatiou  companies  have 
gone  out  of  existence  .since  1954,  and  20  more 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Companies  sustained  deficits  of  a  half-billion 
dollars  In  1972  alone.  The  number  of  vehicles 
has  declined  by  25,000  since  1950  and  they 
provide  ten  billion  fewer  passenger  rides  than 
they  did  20  years  ago. 

"These  passengers  aren't  lost,"  says  the 
American  Transit  Association.  "Most  are  rid- 
ing In  from  suburbia,  one  to  a  car,  and  sitting 
bumper-to-bumper  on  the  most  magnificent 
highways  money  can  buy." 

The  necessity  for  an  answer  to  our  tiaus- 
portation  dilemma  is  urgent. 

The  alternatives  are  clear:  We  can  con- 
ti  uc  to  be  plagued  by  ever-increasing  traffic 
Jams,  or  we  can  create  efficient  public  trans- 
portation— modem  subway  and  bus  systems, 
high-speed  commuter  trains — to  move  mil- 
lions of  workers  to  Jobs  and  assist  the  one 
quarter  of  our  population  too  poor,  too  old  or 
too  handicapped  to  own  a  car.  As  former  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  has  put 
It,  we  may  see  "our  urban-circulatory  systems 
strangled  by  traffic  and  choked  by  smog,  ren- 
dering even  our  great  highways  useless, 
unless  we  enable  public  transportation  to 
carry  its  fair  share  of  the  load." 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  Is  the  High- 
way rnist  Fund,  established  In  1956  chiefly 
to  finance  our  42,500-mUe  Interstate-high- 
way system.  It  collects  more  than  SS.6  bil- 
lion a  year,  principally  from  the  four-cent 
tax  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold. 

"Each  time  a  new  highway  is  opened,  it 
produces  an  increase  in  highway  use,  which 
under  the  Trust  Fvxnd  system  generates  an 
increase  in  money  available  for  building  yet 
more  highways,"  wrote  Ben  Kelley.  former 
public  affairs  director  at  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  in  his  book  The  Pavers 
and  Vie  Paved.  "The  self-perpetuating  cir- 
cularity of  the  proce.ss  may  appall  econo- 
mists and  transportation  planners,  but  it 
delights  Industries  dependent  on  highway 
construction  for  profits." 

Few  dispute  that  It  has  been  neces.sary 
to  Invest  billions  in  superhighways  to  carry 
our  vast  autoonobile  traiOc  across  tlie  na- 
tion, but  what  concerns  a  growing  number 
of  transportation  experts  is  the  enormous 
imbalance  that  has  resulted.  The  VS.  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  five  years  has  Invested 
a  lopsided  $10  billion  in  urban  highways 
but  only  $1.1  billion  for  public  transporta- 
tion. This  year,  tlie  federal  transportation 
budget  shows  that  for  every  dollar  spent  oil 
mass  transit,  $14  will  be  spent  on  highways. 
It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  echrcely  ten  percent 
of  the  work  force  now  uses  mass  transit  to 
get  to  work.  Half  of  the  40  million  Ameri- 
cans who  drive  to  woi'k  have  no  public 
transportation  available  to  them! 

Yet  all  too  often  cities  are  forced  to  nae 
highway  funds  or  lose  them.  When  San 
Franciscans  refused  in  1964  to  let  the  double- 
decked  Embarcadero  Freeway  be  extended 
and  !?poil  their  picturesque  waterfront,  the 


city  thereby  lost  up  to  $270  million  In  Tru£t 
Fund  money. 

San  Franci.sco  and  nearby  communities 
then  began  funding,  mostly  from  local  prop- 
erty taxes  (only  17  peixxnt  came  from  fed- 
eral grants),  the  construction  of  a  75-mile 
mass-transit  raU  system.  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit.  Opened  last  year,  the  $1.4-billion. 
computer-coii trolled  BART  is  the  nation's 
first  regional  rapid-transit  system  to  be  con- 
structed in  more   than  half  a  century. 

This  IS  exactly  the  kind  of  transportation 
fiexibility  that  countless  ot!ier  cities  dcL- 
psrately  need.  Lf.st  year  a  dram.itic  effort 
was  launched  in  Congress  to  achieve  such  .a 
goal.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D.,  Maine)  an^l 
former  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R.,  Ky.» 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Highway  Act  o; 
1972  be  amended  to  allow  cities  to  use  ther- 
share  of  the  ftSOO-miUiou  urban-systems  por- 
tion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  bus  cr 
rail  transportation.  The  remaining-  aJlaca- 
tions  for  interstates,  primai-y  and  secondary 
road    would  not  have  to  be  reduced. 

This  new  approach  was  soon  under  se\ere 
attack  by  the  formidable  Highway  User; 
Federation  for  Safety  and  Mobility,  a  spear- 
head of  the  highway  lobby  represeiiling  more 
than  600  highway-counected  buaineascs  aR'l 
Industries.  The  organization,  with  a  staff  of 
50  and  a  budget  of  $3  million  a  year,  poured 
out  slick  pamphlets  and  magazines,  canned 
edilorials  and  news  releases,  aU  estollin^ 
highways  and  casting  doubt  on  mass  transit. 
The  Road  Information  Program  (TRIP), 
another  arm  of  the  lobby,  launched  a  J500,00o 
pvtblic-rela'ions  campaign  defending  the 
Trust  Fund.  When  MofcU  OU  Corporation,  in 
a  notable  split  wiUi  the  highway  lobby,  call- 
ed for  improved  mass  transit  and  even  Trtist 
Fund  abolition,  TRIP  urged  industry  groups 
to  protest  these  ads. 

But  highway-lobby  propagandists  now  had 
to  contend  with  a  r»ew  force,  a  citizens'  lob- 
be  called  the  Highway  Action  CoaUtioa 
(HAC) ,  formed  in  1971  by  BivlronmentEl  Ac- 
tion and  the  Sierra  Club  to  open  up  the  Trust 
Fiuid  lor  mass  transit.  HAC's  newsletter,  T/t? 
Concrete  Opposition,  stressed  these  points: 
Highways  thould  be  built  where  they  are 
Justified,  but  cities  should  have  the  option  cf 
using  their  interstate  funds  for  transit.  Ur- 
ban freewavs  often  increase  rather  than  re- 
lieve congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  freeway.  Designed  to  reach  a 
dally  capacity  of  100,060  veliicles  within  ten 
years,  it  actually  was  carrying  I68.0U0  vehi- 
cles a  day  in  Just  one  year.  Congestion  in 
e:{ptnslve:  one  study  indicated  that  its  a.n- 
nual  cost  to  truckers  in  New  York  City  alone 
is  more  than  $100  million. 

It  is  incorrect  for  the  highway  interests  to 
maintain  that  highway  taxes  going  into  the 
Trust  Fund  are  "user  taxes,"  for  highway- 
related  purposes  only.  Under  this  logic,  ao 
Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois  said  iii  a 
speech  to  the  House,  all  alcohol  taxes  should 
be  earmarked  for  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 

The  automobile-highway  system  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  nation's  Increasinglv 
serious  energy  crisis.  Gasoline  used  in  private 
cars  represents  one  fifth  of  all  energy  used 
in  the  nation.  And,  per  passenger  txuJe,  a  car 
consumes  five  times  as  much  fuel  as  a  train 
and  six  times  as  much  fuel  as  a  bus 
IX  one  fourth  of  urban  travel  could  be  shifted 
from  private  automobiles  to  public  transpor- 
tation by  1980,  the  savings  in  petroleum  con- 
sumption would  exceed  one  million  barrels  ft 
day.  In  addition,  the  automobile  is  responsi- 
ble for  at  least  39  percent  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion— and  up  to  80  percent  In  some  cities. 

Largely  because  of  HAC's  efforts,  the  Seu- 
a'.e  passed  the  Cooper-Muskie  amendment 
late  last  September.  The  battle  shifted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  high- 
way lobby  is  traditionally  far  stronger.  As 
many  as  SO  full-time  highway  lobbyists 
swarmed  through  the  House  office  buildinc.s. 
A  contractors'  organization.  The  Committee 
for  Action,  parceled  out  ?150.000  in  election- 
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year  contributions  to  more  than  60  political 
candidates,  and  donations  also  flowed  irom 
truckers'  groups. 

HAC  fought  back  with  only  12  volunteer 
lobbyists  and  funds  so  low  Us  staff  of  three 
had  gone  unpaid  for  two  months.  It  alerted  a 
network  of  concerned  citizens  representing 
19  organizations  from  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  Common  Cau.se  to  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  to  start  a  mes- 
sages-to-Congress  campaign.  No  one  was 
more  persuasive  than  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Volpe.  Ironically  the  nation's  first 
highway  administrator  In  1956.  who  tirelessly 
telephoned  and  buttonholed  Congressmen. 
Soon  the  ranks  of  public-transportation  sup- 
porters In  the  House  swelled  to  200.  But  a 
series  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  engi. 
neered  by  the  highway  Interests  kept  the 
issue  of  opening  up  the  Trust  Fund  from 
coming  to  a  vote.  A  bitter  House-Senate  con- 
ference wrangled  to  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
promise, and  all  highway  legislation  died  in 
late  October  when  the  House  failed  to  mxister 
a  quorum. 

As  the  opposing  forces  clash  on  the  same 
battleground  this  year,  other  schemes,  such 
as  a  new  tr\jst  fund  for  mass  transit  or  mas- 
sive appropriations  from  general  tax  rev- 
enues, will  be  promoted.  But  flexibility  is  still 
vitally  needed  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  the 
gigantic  Highway  Trust  Fund  where  money 
is  already  available.  If  we  want  an  end 
to  traffic  Jams,  poor  bus  service  and  anti- 
quated rail  systems,  we  can: 

1.  Try  to  make  certain  that  our  local  offi- 
cials direct  their  planning  to  balanced  trans- 
portation needs — and  not  to  highways  alone. 
(Maryland  Is  now  the  only  state  with  a  trust 
fund  under  which  all  transportation-related 
taxes  can  be  used  for  various  transportation 
modes  on  a  needs  basis.) 

2.  Write  to  the  Highway  Action  Coalition. 
1346  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036,  to  learn  how  your  community 
can  work  for  balanced  transportation. 

3.  Tell  your  Senator  and  Congressman  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  let  the  Highway  Trust 
F\ind  be  used  for  public  transportation.  As 
Secretary  Volpe  said  durhig  last  year's  legis- 
lative battle:  "This  isn't  a  raid  on  the  high- 
way fund — it's  a  ray  of  hope  for  better 
mobilitv  for  all  Americans." 


EQUIVALENT  PAY  FOR  GENERALS 
AND  ADMIRA]  S 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
cently  requested  that  the 
Defense  update  and  expam  I 
indicates  the  equivalent 
or  admiral   receives  if 
other  benefits  are  included 
salary. 

The  results  are  quite 
show,  for  example,  that  ful 
admirals  make  the 
$51,000  a  year  when  the 
are  figured  in.  At  that 
longer  afford  to  keep  mor 
admirals  than  at  the 
War  II. 
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indicating  direct  costs  to 
ment.  It  does,  however, 
tive  benefits  of  military 
ranking  officers. 
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This   information   demc^istr 
recent   pay   raises,   when 
existing  military  benefits  sutli 
tributory   retirement, 
tax  advantages,  and 
ileges,  have  not  only  acco^nplished 
purpose  of  improving  the 
ranks  but  have  provided  ; 
the  generals  and  admirals 

For  example,  a  lieutenajit 
vice  admiral,  of  which 
ceives  about  $40,000  a 
military    compensation 
basic  pay.  quarters,  subsist^ce 
eral  tax  advantage  due  to 
status  of  his  quarters 
allowances. 

If  one  includes  the  calculations 
tirement,  medical,  and  comfnissai-y 
fits  and  the  added  tax 
lieutenant  general  or  vice 
the  equivalent  of  $51,000 
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TABLE  II.— SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  Al  NUAL  COMPENSATION 


Pay  grade    Title 


Number 
of  de- 
Years  ol     pend- 
service-       ents       Basic  pay      Quarti 


0-10 General  admiral 

0-9 Lieutenant  general  vice  admiral 

0-8 Major  general  rear  admiral  (upper  half) 

0-7 Brigadier  general. rear  admiral  (lower  halO- 

0  6 Colonel  captain 

0  5 Lieutenant  colonel  commander 

0  4 Maior  lieutenant  commander 

0  3 Captain  lieutenant 

0  2 Isl  lieutenant  lieuieiiaiit  (junior  grade) 

0  I 2d  lieutenant  ensign.. 

W  4 Chief  warrant  commissioned  warrant 

*  3 do 


W  2  do 

W  1 Warrant  ofhcer  warrant  officer. 


Sergeiiit  maior  master  chief  petty  oKlcer. 
f.'aster  sergoan"  reoior  chief  pett"  officer. 

Serg-^ant  1st  clans  chief  petty  officer 

Start  sergeant  petty  olicer,  1st  class 

Serii-iant  petty  officer,  2d  class 

Coi.)Oial  p?ltv  officer.  3d  class  

Piivata  1st  cl's-  seaman 

Private  seaman  apprentice _ 

Rcciuit  sejman  recruit 


26 

26 
26 

26 

26 

20 

14 

6 

2 

0 

26 

20 

16 

10 

22 

20 

18 

14 

4 
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0 
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000.00 
938.80 
403.60 
173.60 
750.00 
508. 40 
746. 40 
438. 00 
550.00 
793. 20 
616.80 
326. 40 
386.00 
550.00 
196. 80 
159. 20 
841.60 
524. 00 
497.  20 
687. 20 
269. 60 
107. 60 
686.40 


$3, 456. 
3,456. 
3,456. 
3,456 
3, 099. 
2,865. 
2.  584. 
2,  347. 
2, 109 
1,699. 
2,  494. 
2,300. 
2, 084. 

1,  929 
2,210 

2,  066.k0 
I,  936. 

1,  800. 
1,  663. 
1,  458 

867. 

766. 

720. 


•  Regular  military  compensation  equals  basic  pay  plus  cash  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances        «  Unlit 

plus  tax  advantage  (at  1973  tax  rates)  that  accrues  because  the  allowances  are  not  taxable.  Basic  military 

p^y  and  allowances  are  based  on  Jan.  1,  1973  pay  scales.  5.85  pen 

-'  Years  of  service  for  pay  purposes.  i  Take 

Calculated  on  basic  pay  using  standard  deduction  or  low  income  allowance  and  1973  tax  rates,  tax  adva  tage 
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assumes  that  he  will  retire,  ks  98.7  per- 
cent of  these  officers  do,  and  is  based  on 
estimates  of  personal  value  :ather  than 
direct  costs  to  the  Government 
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ADDITIONAL    BENEFITS    NOT 

In  addition  to  the  benefits 
this  data,  the  military  brass 
other  unique  privileges  at 
pense.  They  are  often  provided 
to  drive  to  and  from  worl: 
military  servants  to  clean 
run  errands,  prepare  food, 
at    parties.    Certain    oflQceri 
granted    special    enter 
ances  and  live  in  quarters 
as  over  a  himdred  thousanc 
these  benefits  were  added 
equivalent  compensation  w 
higher. 

There  can  be  only  one 
is  time  to  prune  the  oflQcer 
savings    are    not    made    by 
privates.  We  must  cut  out 
ranking  officers. 

We    have    more    generals, 
lieutenant     generals,      vice 
colonels,   captains,   lieutenant 
and  commanders  than  at 
World  War  II.  But  we 
million  fewer  men  in  the 
wonder  manpower  costs  are 

As  a  result  of  legislation  I 
Congi-ess  has  required  the 
Defense  to  submit  a  report 
mendations  for  legislation 
power  problem  no  later 
1973. 

The  Army  says  it  recognizes 
lem  and  intends  to  remove 
cers.  I  urge  them  to  do  so 
services  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  two  tables 
the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  th'  i 
ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
follows ; 
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R(  lular  military  compensation  (RIVIG) ' 


Subsist- 
s        ence 


Subtotal 
basic  pay 
quarters 
and  sub- 
sistence 


Federal  tax 
advantage 


Regular 
military 
compen- 
sation 


Federal 
income 
tax  =      Fl 


$574. 56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
574.56 
602.  25 
602.  25 
602.25 
602.  25 
602.  25 
602.25 
602.  25 
602.  25 
602.25 


J40,  030. 56 

39, 969. 36 

36, 434. 16 

32, 204. 16 

28.  424. 16 

22, 948.  56 

18.  905. 76 

15. 359. 76 

11.234.16 

9. 066.  % 

is:  636. 16 

15,201.36 

13,044.96 

11, 054. 16 

15,009.45 

12.827.85 

11.  380. 65 

9,  926.  25 

7,  76?.  65 

6  747.  45 

5,  739. 45 

5,  476. 65 

5,  008.  65 


$3. 106. 82 

3. 045. 60 

2,719.73 

2,  285.  36 

1.785.47 

1  275,69 

1  002.98 

769.  76 

520. 95 

501.45 

967.79 

748. 19 

541.73 

486.  28 

720  89 

527. 46 

489.04 

483. 02 

467. 07 

415.97 

345. 65 

321. 14 

301.18 


$43, 137. 38 

43,014.96 

39, 153. 89 

34,  489. 52 

30,  209. 63 

24,  224. 25 

19. 908. 74 

16, 129. 52 

11,755.11 

9,  568. 41 

19,653,95 

15,949.55 

13,586.69 

11,540.44 

15,730.34 

13,  355. 31 

11,869.69 

10,  405.  27 

8,229.72 

7, 163. 42 

6. 085. 10 

5,  797.  79 

5,  309. 83 


$8, 870. 00 

8,538.63 

7, 159. 90 

5, 395.  55 

4, 310. 00 

2, 887. 10 

1,  984,  21 

1,  298. 74 

810. 00 

618.84 

1,955.70 

1,  280.  71 

967.  34 

667.  50 

1,  259.  78 

930. 71 

717.92 

488, 08 

282, 08 

273.08 

351,72 

320. 94 

248. 19 


the  Federal  classified  employee  v.ho  contributes  a  total  of  7  percentjto  retirement,  the 
lember,  in  addition  to  the  imputed  7  percent  shown  here,  is  required  by  FICA  to  contribute 
!nt  of  the  first  $10,800  in  basic  pay  to  Social  Security, 
home  pay  equals  regular  military  compensation  minus  Federal  incoi  le  tax,  FICA,  and 


1973 


the  prob- 

more  ofifi- 

the  other 


unarimous  con- 

I  rovided  by 

3e  included 

tables  were 
Record,    as 


;a< 


Take  home 
pay- 


$6: 1. 80 
6;  1. 80 
6;  1. 80 
6;  1. 80 
6;  1. 80 
6;  1. 80 
6;  1.80 
6;  1. 80 
5C ).  17 
3!  7.  40 
6: 1.80 

1.80 
6(  7.  58 
5(  0, 17 

1.80 
5!  4. 31 
517.23 
4i  B.  15 
2:  1.59 
Z  4.  20 
2'  9. 77 
2'  X  29 
21 3.  65 


$30, 528. 76 

30,  798. 93 

28, 642.  46 

26, 176. 81 

23,  482. 36 

19,429.66 

16.  289. 75 

13,429.22 

9, 923. 99 

8. 050.  72 

16, 098. 66 

13, 288, 85 

11,470.04 

9.  886,  49 

13,117.87 

11,302.83 

10, 145.  60 

8, 998. 02 

7,158.98 

6,  200. 1 7 

5,137.96 

4,915.42 

4,544.81 
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Pay 
grade 


Tide 


Years 
of 
serv- 
ice 1 


Num- 

ber 
of  de- 
pend-        Retire- 
ents      ments  •  -• 


Special  analyst  s  based  on  House  Appropriations  Committee  assumptions 


Medi- 
cal* 


Com- 
mis- 
sary i 


Adjusted 

take  home 

pay 


New  Fed- 
eral income 
tax 


riCA 


New  tax 
advan- 
tage - 


Hypotheti- 
cal military 
compen- 
sation • 


Percen' 

expeciei 

to  rebre  " 


O-IO GeneraVadmiral 

0-9 Lieutenant  general/vice  admiral... 

0-8 Major  genetal.rear  admiral .., 

0-7 Brigadier  general/rear  admiral 

0-6 Colonel  captain „. 

0-5 Lieutenant  colonel/commander .. 

0-4 Major,  lieutenant  commander 

0-3 Captain, lieutenant.. ., 

0-2 1st  lieutenant/lieutenant  (junior  grade)... 

0-1 2d  lieutenant/ensign 

W-4 Chief  warrant,  commissioned  wan  ant 

W-3 Chief  warrant  commissioned  warrant 

W-2 Chief  warrant, commission  warrant , 

W-1 Warrant  officer/warrant  officer. 

E-9 Sergeant  major/master  chief  petty  officer. 

E-8 Master  sergeant/senior  chief  petti  officer., 

t-7 Sergeanti  1st  class  chief  petty  officer 

E-6.. Staff  sergeant  petty  officer,  1st  class 

E-5 Sergeant  petty  officer  2d  class. , 

1-4 Corporal,  petty  officer,  3d  class 

t-3 Private'lst  class  seaman 

E-2 Private/seaman  apprentice... 

E-1 Recruit , 'seaman  recruit 


26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

20 

14 

6 

2 

0 

26 

20 

16 

10 

22 

20 

18 

14 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1  J3 

2  3, 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


020.00  $846.00  $231.00  $34,625.76 

011.00  846.00  347.00  35,002.93 

741.00  846.00  347.00  32,576  56 

414.00  846.00  462.00  29.898,81 

115.00  846.00  462.00  26,905.36 

696.00  846.00  462.00  22,433.66 

394.00  846.00  462.00  18,991.75 

129.00  846.00  462.00  15,866.22 

823.00  846.00  307.00  11,899,99 

670.00  846.00  205.00  9.771.72 

479.00  846.00  462.00  18,885.66 

201.00  846.00  462.00  15,797.85 

023.00  846.00  462.00  13,801.04 

869.00  848.00  409.00  12,010.49 

814.00  846.00  462.00  15.609.87 

005.00  846.00  462.00  13,615.83 

893.00  846.00  462.00  12,346.50 

783.00  846.00  409.00  11,036.02 

619.00  846.00  307.00  8.930.98 

539.00  846.00  190.00  7,775.17 

458.00  432.00 6,027.96 

436.00  432.00 5,783.42 

400.00  432.00 5,376.81 


$12  031.18 

$631.80 

11  726. 14 

631.80 

9. 809.  71 

631.80 

7,  483  54 

631.80 

5,954  19 

631  80 

3  993. 17 

631  80 

2.  834.  73 

631.80 

1,931.77 

631.  W 

1,194.55 

500.17 

1.013.83 

397.40 

2. 829. 37 

631.80 

1,925.65 

631.80 

1,423.35 

607.  58 

1,080.56 

500.17 

1  890. 24 

631.  SO 

1,376.21 

594.  31 

1,141.84 

517.24 

900.94 

440. lb 

633.40 

321.59 

580.70 

273.  20 

560.49 

249. 77 

j24.  55 

240.  28 

434. 37 

215.66 

$3.  846.  38 

3, 778. 59 

3,  344. 06 

2,  762. 67 

2. 192.  ■>? 

1.537.63 

1,157.76 

914.21 

617.03 

451.88 

1  121.87 

897.  53 

734. 18 

550.56 

870.  32 

734.  34 

588.95 

462.69 

471.90 

462.61 

373. 46 

341.88 

317.  42 


$51, 135. 12 
51,139.46 

46. 362. 03 
40,776.92 
35, 683  87 
28,  596,  ?b 

23. 616. 04 
19,  344. 03 
14,211.74 
11.634.83 
23. 468.  70 
19,  252. 86 
16,  575. 15 
14, 141. 87 
19. 002. 22 
16,320.69 
14,  594.  53 
12, 839. 70 
10. 357. 87 

9.091.68 
7  211.68 
6,890.13 
6,  344. 26 


98.7 
9!-.  7 
98.7 
96.  ti 
S^. ' 
96.  J 
86.  U 
51.9 
20.  U 
18.2 
<»7.4 
95.9 
82.9 
47.4 
98.3 
97.1 
96  1 
86.9 
43. 6 
17.5 
12  9 
11.2 
8.8 


'  Years  of  service  for  pay  purposes. 

2  Unlike  the  Federal  classified  employee  who  contiibutes  a  total  of  7  percent  to  retirement,  the 
military  member,  in  addition  to  the  imputed  7  percent  shown  here,  is  required  by  FICA  to  contribute 
5.85  percent  of  the  first  $10,800  in  basic  pay  to  Social  Security. 

3  This  is  an  arithmetic  calculation  based  on  the  rationale  in  Report  92  82,  Mar.  25,  1971,  pp. 
24-25,  The  result  equals  the  amount  military  pay  has  been  depiessed  to  account  for  an  imputed 
7  percent  retirement  contribution.  This  calculation  is  misleading  in  that  it  implies  that  every  mili- 
lary  member  benefits  from  the  imputed  retirement  contiibulion.  Only  those  v;ho  retire  benefit.  The 
column  at  the  far  right  sliows  the  percentages  in  each  grade  expected  to  retire.  On  balance,  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  active  duty  force  benefits  fioni  the  imputed  retirement  contributions 

«  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost  of  High  Option  Fedeial  Employees  Service  Benefit  Plan  and 
the  New  York  Blue  Cross  dental  care  program. 

» In  1%5  the  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  a  suivey  to  determine  the  annual  expenditure 
for  food  by  income  groups  on  a  nationvjide  basis.  This  information  updated  to  December  1972 
reveals  that  on  an  annual  basis  individuals  with  three  dependents  in  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of 
five  income  groups  can  be  expected  to  spend  $1,9£0  to  $2,890  respectively  for  food.  Average  com- 


pai 


missary  savings  have  been  estimated  at  20  percent.  In  the  examples  shown  the  value  of  these 
savings  has  been  adjusted  by  such  factors  as  family  size,  peicent  utilization  of  the  commissj.v 
(e.g.,  duty  assignment  of  member,  age  of  dependents,  probability  of  social  commitments  co.i- 
sump  ion  prefeience,  life  sty!?,  etc.).  fhe  vJlues  bho.vn  r.iiige  fiom  80  percent  for  maiiied  indi- 
viduals to  0  percent  for  single  membeis. 

"Jf''^'"'.'?^  P^*  "e""3iy  if  the  assumed  values  for  letiomenl,  medical  and  commissaiv  aif 
lid  for  m  the  member.  ' 

'  New  Federal  income  tax  deduction  is  computed  on  basic  pay  after  the  assumed  values  for  .e 
tiiement,  medical  and  commissary  were  included  in  ta»able  income 

*  New  tax  advantage  results  from  the  new,  higher  level  of  taxable  inco,iie  >vhich  lesults  from  a-M- 
ing  the  assumed  values  lor  letiiement,  nif  .•'ical  and  commissary 

•^  This  "Hypothetical  Military  Compensation'  only  applies  to  those  members  who  .vill  actually 

qualify  for  military  retirement  benefits.  See  cclunin  entitled  ■■«>--•'-"•  <= ■--'  •-  n-..!:'" --•' 

actuarial  experience  in  this  area. 

i"  These  are  estimated  percentages  cf  personi-»l  on  .vtive  rlut 
expected  to  continue  on  active  duty  to  relnement. 


Percent  Expecied  to  Retire"  foi 
in  each  ppy  grade  '.vho  can  b? 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been 
vei-y  concerned  about  the  proposed  HEW 
regulations  governing  title  IV-A  and 
other  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  on  the  social  services  program.  It 
was,  I  believe,  a  necessai-y  lid  for  a  pro- 
gram that  was  spiraling  in  cost.  Tlie  ceil- 
ing was  a  reasonable  and  realistic  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  proposals,  however,  go 
far  beyond  the  limitations  imposed  by 
Congress  last  year.  What  they  do  not 
eliminate  with  outright  prohibitions,  they 
would  strangle  with  redtape. 

If  these  regulations  go  into  effect  as 
written,  they  will  all  but  end  social  sei-v- 
ices  in  North  Dakota.  In  our  small,  rural 
State,  only  4  percent  of  the  population 
is  on  welfare.  This  is  the  second  lowest 
percentage  in  the  Nation.  The  reason  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  this  low  wel- 
fare level  is  that  the  State  has  been  able 
to  provide  good  "preventive"  services. 
These  services  would  be  eliminated  under 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
posals. The  result  would  be  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  welfare  rolls  and  greater 
Rovernrnent  costs  both  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  constituents  expressing  their  alarm 
about  these  regulation.?-.  One  of  the  most 
riescriptive,  however,  was  sent  to  HEW 
by  Mr.  T.  N.  Tangedahl,  North  Dakota 
Director  of  Social  Services.  His  letter  de- 
scribes the  impact  of  the  regulations  on 
North  Dakota. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Jamestown  Sun,  Jamestown, 
N.  Dak.  It  puts  the  impact  of  these  regu- 
lations in  very  human  terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Social  Services, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  March  13. 1973. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Rutledge, 

Acting  Administrator,  Social  and  RehabiHia- 
tion  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Df.\r    Mr.   Rutledge:    We   have    carefully 
SLUdled  the  proposed  new  rules  for  federally 
assisted  social  programs  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  those  rules  on  social  .service  programs 
in  North  Dakota.  Knowing  that  any  change 
generally  meets  resistance,  and  that  progress 
is  hard  to  come  by  In  a  vast  bureancratic  sys- 
tem, we  delayed  responding  to  the  propo.sed 
rules  and  regulations  until  we  felt  compelled 
to  do  so. 

Although  North  Dakota  Is  relatively  small 
and  rural  by  metropolitan  standards,  it  hos 
developed  a  progressive,  comprehensive  social 
service  program.  North  Dakota  has  been  one 
state  that  re.slsted  the  purchase  of  services 
wlilch  on  a  national  scale  proved  to  be  costly 
and  ujKloubiedly  contributed  to  the  problem 
which  both  Congre.s.s  and  the  Adniiuistraiion 
has  had  to  resolve. 

Becau.se  we  believe  the  ceiling  on  federal 
social  service  funding,  plus  further  control 
on  the  purcha.sc  of  services,  has  or  will  elim- 
inate abuses  in  social  service  funding,  we 
are  asking  you  to  modify  the  propo.sed  rules 
and  regulations.  We  believe  the  proposed 
rules  will  cripple.  If  not  destroy,  worthwhile 
programs  which  hav«   been  developtd   and 


which  are  serving  the  people  who  need  help 
Specifically  the  proposed  rules  which  we  ask 
the  Administration  to  consider  are: 

1.  Tlie  limitation  of  social  services  to  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  and  the  extremely 
poor.  In  North  Dakota  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  prevention,  and  in  spite  of  being  a  rel- 
atively poor  state  as  measured  by  per  capita 
Income,  less  than  4  ,  of  the  population  is 
receiving  public  asjsistance. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  recently  Uidlcated  this  percentage 
is  the  second  lowest  in  the  nation,  and  in 
our  opinion  reflects  one  measure  of  appropri- 
ately evaluating  the  efTectiveness  of  past  and 
current  social  .service  programs.  Likewise. 
North  Dakota  had  the  lowest  percentage  ol 
error  in  the  nation  in  a  recent  quality  con- 
trol review.  We  therefore  view  the  proposed 
Income  level  restrictions  on  federal  social 
service  funding  as  extretnely  restrictive,  i) 
not  discriminatory.  In  a  ''par.si?ly  settled  rural 
state  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  develop  a  so- 
cial service  program  for  less  than  4v  of  the 
population  and  at  the  same  time  Ignore  tlie 
social  service  needs  of  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  population.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  programs  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency,  drug  abuse,  ai.d 
family  breakdown.  With  the  proposed  restric- 
tion it  will  be  extremely  diincuU  to  develop 
a  progMm  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
launch  a  program  of  family  planning.  Fur- 
thermore, one  mu.st  be  ever  mindful  that  in 
a  small  rural  state  the  majority  needed  social 
services  are  a'  aiiah!c  only  through  the  p.ib- 
lic  program. 

2.  We  a.sk  for  a  modification  of  the  limited 
definition  of  "former"  and  "potential"  for 
the  same  reasons  as  outlined  In  the  pi-eced- 
iiig  pnr.tgraph. 

3.  We  shotild  like  to  be  able  to  accept  pri- 
vately donated  funds  for  matching  purposes. 
Ill  North  Dakota  limited  use  of  private  funds 
was  first  permitted  by  the  1971  Legislative 
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Assembly  and   Is  kept  under  strict  control 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  small  conservative  state 
we  ask  that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
federal  social  service  funds  according  to  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  dated  Feb« 
ruary  16,  1973.  be  liberalized  or  removed  al- 


together. The  enclosed  stallstlcal 
tlon  Indicates  the  proJecte( 
funds  that  would  result  fn  im 
tlon  of  the  proposed  regul  itlons. 
Arm  beUef  that  these 
Inate  preventive  services, 
gn^eater  social  problems  ani 


Informa- 

loss  in  federal 

implementa- 

.  It  Is  our 

restrictions  will  elim- 

resultlug  in 

continued   in- 


t:  tus 


NORTH  DAKOTA -SOCIAL  SERVICE  BOARD:  AND  COUWTY  WELFARE  BOARDS, 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  REGU^T 


ESTIMATED  LOSS  IN  FEDERAL  FONDS  THAT  WOULD  RESULT  FROM  PR*OSEO 
IONS 


IBienniufn  1973-7  >| 


Total" 


Exempt 
serwtcej  ' 


1973  74: 

Esttmated  total  eipendituref 

Estimated  Federal  reimbursement  under:  

Present  regulations 

Proposed  social  service  regulations "Ill""  ] 

Estimated  loss  in  Federal  funds  that  would  result  Irom  proposed 
social  service  regulations 

1974  75:  

Estimated  total  expenditures 

Estimated  Federal  reimbursement  under: 

Present  regulations 

Proposed  social  service  regulations.. "JIJ  I 

Estimated  lo'.s  in  Federal  funds  that  would  result  from  proposed 

social  seivice  regulations 

Biennium  1973-75; 

Estimated  total  expenditures 

Estimated  Federal  reimbursenie  t  under: 

Present  regulations 

Proposed  social  service  regulations 

Estimated  loss  in  Federal  funds  that  would  result  from  proposed 
social  service  regulations  


J6,  804, 333 

S.  083. 675 
3,  695,  538 


r49.  870 

562.403 
562,  403 


1.  38S,  137 

8,  053, 928 

6,  020. 872 
4,375,6U8 

1,645,264 

14. 853.261 

11.104,547 
8.071.146 

=  3,033,401 


968.011 

726. 008 
726,008 


1,717.881 

1.288.411 
1.288.411 


1  Includes  expenditures  for  Slate  office,  area  social  service  canters,  Dickinson  Badlands  Human 
Service  Center.  Wilhston  Northwest  Human  Resource  Center. 

•  Excludes  J3,207,434  in  child  care  payments  and  foster  care  payments  included  in  grants  to  or 
for  recipients. 

This  loss  in  Federal  funds  would  necessitate  an  estimated  additional  outlay  of  $2  033  401  in 
State  funds  and  Sl.000.000  in  county  funds  unless  Ihe  service  program  is  cut  back  as  to  services 
provided  or  types  of  peisons  eligible  tor  service. 


Note 
past, 
cases 


Jamestown  MoTtira  Comments  on  Center 
Closing:  Where  Is  "Barbara"  Going  to 
Go  Prom  Here? 

(By  James  Smorada) 

"When  I  heard  the  news,  I  just  shook 
all  over.  I  kept  asking  myself  'what  are  my 
husband  and  I  going  to  do  with  Barbara 
now'." 

Mrs.  Joanne  Bale,  like  parents  of  20  other 
children  enrolled  at  the  Stutsman  County 
Day  Care  Center  For  Retarded  Children, 
heard  the  news  of  the  federal  fund  cutoff 
at  a  meeting  here  Tuesday  night. 

Like  many  other  mothers,  Mrs.  Bale  didn't 
sleep  much  that  night. 

She  and  her  husband  had  chosen  James- 
town as  a  new  home  because  it  had  a  facility 
for  retarded  children. 

The  Bales'  eldest  daughter,  Barbara,  has 
been  at  the  center  for  2',2  years. 

Barbara  is  eight  years  old.  For  seven  of 
those  years.  Mrs.  Bale  hoped.  Hoped  Barbara 
would  "snap  out  of  it."  hoped  she'd  be  a 
normal  little  girl,  hoped  she'd  be  able  to  go  to 
srhool,  hoped  a  new  drug  would  make  Bar- 
bara different. 

For  one  year  now.  Mrs.  Bale  has  been  fight- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  harsh  truth:  Bar- 
bara is  a  retarded  child. 

The  best  she  can  hope  for  it  that  Barbara 
will  adjust  to  the  world  slie  sees,  but  doesn't 
understand. 

The  best  Mrs.  Bale  hopes  for  now,  is  not 
that  Barbara  will  be  a  normal  child.  That 
i.in't  possible.  But  that  Barbara  can  live  a 
life  free  from  fear  is  now  a  real  hope. 

It's  a  real  hope  because  it's  beginning  to 
happen  since  she  has  been  enrolled  la  the 
center. 


er 


She  has  more  words  to  say 

She   has   changed    the   w* 
longer  into  everything  at  hofne 
become  mcwe  settled. 

And  for  the  first  time  in 
is   understanding   phrases 
Warnings  like  "Don't  touch 
It  will  burn  you."  And  ph._ 
going   to   school   on   Monda; 
today." 

Something  has  changed  fc  : 
She  is  learning  something  i 
something  about  the  future. 

And  so  L3  Barbara's  mother 
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get  ing 
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"I'd  like  to  say  I'm  able  to 
all  day.  But  I'm  not.  I  can't 
tention  she  needs.  I  can't 
where.  At  home  she's  not 
of  other  people.  At   the 
children  and  with  people 
how  to  get  along. 

Mrs.  Bale  and  her  husban 
other  change.  For  seven  y 
feelings   about   the   child 
a  mother.  Now  she  can  talk 

"I   felt  guilty.  I  felt  God 
us.  I  kept  asking  why  did  It 
I    felt   resentful.   I   was   angiy 
voice  grows  tighter.  She 

"I  ■  kept  hoping — hoping 
something  to  make  Barbara 
wanting  to  believe  she  isn 
sheU  be  all  right. 

''Last  year  I  knew.  . ." 

The  shock  came  gradually 
ually  enough  to  fight  it,  to 
it,  slie  said. 

"I  started  making  plans 
family,  for  Barbara.  But  now 
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crease  in  AFDC  rolls.  It  Is 
tlon  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
vent   the   development   of 
concept  endorsed  by  Preslden 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  N.  TAr|GEa)AHL 
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Execm  ive  Director. 


AABO  and  AFDC  services 


Nonexempt  services 


Services  to  former  and  potential 
recipients 


Within  limits-  Not  within 

Services  to      tionoflOper-  liniitation  of  ID 

current         cent  of  total  percent  of  total 

recipients                    cost  cost 


Child  welfare 
(previous  y 
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$3,  469, 308 

2,601.981 
2, 601, 981 


$385,479 

239,109 
289, 109 


4.089,0(5 

3,066.799 
3,066.799 


454, 341 

340.756 
340.756 


7,558,373 

5, 668, 780 
5.668.780 


839,820 

629.865 
629, 865 


$1,548,982 
1. 161, 736 

1. 161.  736 
1.  812. 349 
1.  359, 262 

1,359.262  . 
3, 361, 331 
2,520.998 

2,52t),998  . 


$130. 43  t 

78.291 
78.2SI 


130. 4» 

78.29! 
78,29! 


260.99 

156,591 
156,59 


In  order  not  to  spend  more  non-Federal  expenditures  comparatively 
!  would  hwe  to  exclude  from  our  wrvice  program  62  percent  of  oni 
about  1,400  cases  during  the  year. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY  COUNCIL  ^N  CHILD 
NUTRITION 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidelit.  the  1972 
annual  report  of  the  Natio  lal  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition  iR^as  recently 
released.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  (he  executive 
branch  who  are  interested  i  q  promoting 
good  nutrition  and  good  h^lth  among 
our  children. 
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AFDC 


$520,196 

390,147 
163.746 

226,401 

599,664 

449.74* 
163,746 

286.002 

1,119,860 

839,895 
327.  492 

512, 403 
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This  is  the  second  report 
by  the  Council,  which  wa; 
1970  to  help  improve  our  cl^ld 
efforts.  The  report 
again  the  importance  of  . 
children  enrolled  in  schools 
child  nutrition  program  and 
we  are  making  in  this  area 

The  Council  places  empiasis 
need  for  nutrition  education 
not  only  for  children  but 
the  trainers  of  teacheia, 
ministrators.  This  emphasis 
view  that  the  Select 
trition  and  Human  Needs 
on  an  extremely  important 
continuing  study  this  year 
of  nutrition  education. 

In  addition,  the  repoi-t  pojnts 
concerns  which  require  „ 
tention:  Increasing  student 
in  child  nutrition  progratofe 
schools  and  school  food  senjice  facilities 
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in  the  summer  feeding  programs;  and 
monitoring  carefully  the  use  of  new  food 
products  such  as  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein in  child  nutrition  programs. 

I  congratulate  the  Advisory  Council 
on  a  timely  and  thoughtful  contribution 
and  I  commend  the  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Second  Annual  Report  op  the  National 
Advisoht  Council  on  Child  Nutrition 

Public  Law  91-248,  enacted  in  1970,  author- 
ized a  National  Council  on  Child  Nutrition 
"to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  operation 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  and  any  related  Act  under  which  meals 
are  provided  for  children,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termming  how  much  programs  may  be  im- 
proved." 

In  its  first  annual  report,  Issued  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  March  7,  1972,  the 
CouncU  identified  the  following  five  areas 
of  priority  concern : 

I.  NutriT.ion  Education. 

II.  Reaching  Schools  without  Programs. 

III.  Upgrading  School  Food  Service  Per- 
sonnel. 

IV.  Revising  Nutritional  Standards  for 
Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

V.  Implementing  Advance  Funding  Au- 
thority. 

During  Its  second  year  of  operation,  the 
Council  has  studied  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  in  these  areas  of  pri- 
ority concern.  These  actions  are  summai-lzed 
in  the  Addendum  to  this  report.  The  Council 
feels  the  actions  taken  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  further  emphasis 
and  action  will  be  needed.  The  CouncU  spe- 
cifically notes  the  need  for 
1.  Federal  emphasis  on  training  the  trainer 

Federal  funds  and  emphasis  are  needed  for 
educating  the  trainers  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  nutritional  science,  nu- 
trition education,  and  food  service  manage- 
ment operation. 

2.  Informing  school  administrations 
School  administrators  and  policy  makers 
should  be  informed  of  the  importance  of 
school  food  service  and  nutrition  education 
by  reaching  them  through  their  professional 
publications  and  communications  media. 
3.  Utilisation  of  food  service  personnel  as  a 

resource 
Educators  should  more  effectively  use 
qualified  school  food  service  personnel  and 
other  qualified  school  personnel  in  fields  re- 
lated to  health  and  nutrition  as  a  resource 
for  both  nutrition  education  and  career  de- 
velopment education. 

4.   Federal  funds   to  assist  State   nutrition 
education  efforts 

More  Federal  funds  are  needed  to  assist 
State  Educational  Agencies  In  carrying  out 
nutrition  education  and  training  efforts  and 
to  provide  appropriate  nutrition  education 
materials.  This  need  exists  In  all  States,  and 
all  schools  therein  should  benefit  from  these 
efforts.  Special  arrangements  may  be  needed 
and  should  be  made  to  deliver  these  benefits 
to  children  in  those  States  where  programs 
in  private  schools  are  not  administered  by 
State  agencies  but  directly  by  USDA  due  to 
legal  prohibitions  within  the  States. 

In  addition  to  the  five  priority  concerns 
Identified  last  year,  the  Council  has  identi- 
fied threeiother  concerns  (numbered  VI,  VII, 
VIII)  whfch  they  believe  should  receive  im- 
mediate attion.  These  concerns  are  as  follows: 


VI.  INCREiiSlNG  student  PARTICIPATION  IN  CHILD 
nutrition   PROGRAMS 

The  CouncU  recommends  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  explore  and  pursue 
means  for  Increasing  the  current  relatively 
low  level  of  student  participation  in  existing 
school  food  service  programs,  especially  pro- 
grams in  secondary  schools,  since  a  high 
degree  of  student  participation  is  essenti.U 
if  the  programs  are  to  be  effective. 

Vn.   SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT  IN   SUMMER   FEEDING 
PROGRAMS 

The  Council  recommends,  in  line  with 
Congressional  intent  expressed  in  Public 
Law  92-433,  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  school  facilities  and  experience 
should  be  used  for  summer  feeding  programs 
under  the  Special  Pood  Service  Program,  in 
View  of  the  value  of  such  programs,  and  the 
many  problems  experienced  i)i  delivering 
program  benefits  to  children  by  other  means. 

VIII.    NEW   FOODS 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  use  of 
new  food  products,  such  as  textured  vegetable 
protein,  in  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Programs 
be  properly  monitored  and  accompanied  by 
necessary  nutrition  education  efforts. 

The  bases  for  the  Council's  concern  in 
these  areas  are  set  forth  in  the  second  part 
of  the  addendum.  The  addendiim  also  con- 
tahis  sections  on  selected  program  statistics 
and  activities  of  the  CouncU. 

The  Council  has  noted  with  approval  the 
consideration  given  the  recommendations  in 
its  first  annual  report.  It  hopes  that  similar 
consideration  and  action  wUl  be  accorded 
its  recommendations  in  this  second  annual 
report. 

Addendum — Report  on  Actions  Taken  on 
Recommendations  in  the  First  Annual 
Report 

I.  nutrition  education 

"The  CouncU  recommends  that  much 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  nutrition  edu- 
cation through  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, through  classroom  instruction,  and 
through  Innovative  means  outside  the  class- 
room to  help  close  the  gap  in  public  knowl- 
edge about  nutrition.  The  Council  further 
recommends  that  the  State  Departments  of 
Education  be  encouraged  to  Include  nutri- 
tion education  as  a  curriculum  component 
for  all  grades  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  that  nutrition  courses  be  re- 
quired for  teacher  certification." — First  An- 
nual Report 

Nutrition  education  Is  becoming  a  matter 
of  increasing  national  concern.  The  U.S. 
Congress  has  shown  increasing  interest  in 
nutrition  and  nutrition  education,  as  re- 
vealed In  Congressional  support  of  food  as- 
sistance and  nutrition  related  programs  and 
of  national  surveys  of  the  nutritional  status 
of  Americans. 

Nutrition  education  through  the  child  nu- 
trition programs  has  become  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice (FNS)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(the  Department).  Department  spokesmen 
and  publications  have  stressed  that  every- 
one connected  with  the  chUd  nutrition  pro- 
grams— educators,  school  administrators, 
school  food  service  personnel,  and  program 
administrators — should  recognize  the  need 
for  improved  nutrition  education  and  should 
encourage  or  undertake  more  nutrition  edu- 
cation efforts.  The  letter  transmitting  the 
Council's  first  annual  report  to  State  Gover- 
nors, Chief  State  School  Officers,  State  School 
Food  Service  and  Food  Distribution  Direc- 
tors, Interested  Federal  agencies  and  inter- 
ested nongovernmental  organizations,  called 
attention  to  the  Council's  deep  concern  with 
nutrition  education. 

The  Department  actively  sought  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
cooperation  In  order  to  have  coordUiatlon  at 
the  Federal  level  for  nutrition  education  re- 
lated to  child  nutrition  programs.  Tlie  Secre- 


tary of  HEW  designated  a  member  of  his  staff 
to  serve  as  his  representative  to  the  Nations! 
Advisory  Council.  The  Office  of  Education  of 
HEW  designated  a  representative  to  work 
with  FNS  in  better  coordinating  the  nutri- 
tion  education   activities   of   OE   and    FNS. 

Amendments  to  child  nutrition  legislation 
in  1970 — Public  Law  91-248— authorized  the 
use  of  up  to  1  percent  of  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram funds  "to  supplement  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  these  (child  nutrition)  programs 
through  grants  to  States  and  other  means 
for  nutritional  training  and  education  for 
workers,  coopcrators,  and  participants  in 
these  programs  and  for  necessary  surveys 
and  studies  of  requirements  for  food  service 
programs.  .  .  ."—Section  6(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act . 

In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  tliese 
funds,  FNS  developed  during  1972  a  position 
paper  and  grid  outlining  its  responsibUities 
for  nutritional  training  and  education,  the 
need  to  coordinate  with  other  Federal  and 
State  resources,  and  the  specific  objectives 
FNS  is  aiming  at  through  the  use  of  Section 
6(3)  funds  and  other  means  for  the  variotis 
target  groups  involved.  I.e., — State  and  local 
food  service  personnel;  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers;  children;  and  parents  and 
the  general  community.  In  addition,  FNS 
has  identified  specific  nutritional  training 
and  education  needs  where  priority  action 
ib  called  for. 

One  such  broad  priority  area  is  nutritional 
training  for  school  food  service  personnel. 
Such  training  is  needed  to  make  school  food 
.service  persoiuiel  a  more  valuable  resource 
for  nutrition  education  efforts  and  to  help 
realize  the  goal  of  using  the  lunchroom  as  a 
"laboratory  for  learning."  Such  training  also 
is  an  integral  part  of  efforts  to  tipgrade 
school  food  service  personnel,  a  subject 
which  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section 
III  below. 

Another  broad  priority  area  is  nutrition 
education  for  children  in  the  classroom  and 
lunchroom.  A  number  of  actions  were  taken 
or  started  during  1972  to  Increase  nutrition 
education  for  children.  For  example,  a  list 
of  all  avaUable  State  curriculum  guides  for 
nutrition  education  was  compiled  and  dis- 
trlbtited  to  all  State  agencies.  Over  1  million 
nutrition  education  comic  books  were  dis- 
tributed to  children.  Workshops  were  funded 
in  West  Virginia  for  teachers  to  develop  a 
nutrition  education  program  for  grades  K-3. 
An  innovative  nutrition  education  program 
for  Mexican-American  migrant  children  was 
funded  in  Washington  State.  Work  continued 
on  developing  an  educational  materials  cen- 
ter at  the  National  Agricultural  Library, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  depository  and  a 
resource  center  for  nutrition  education  and 
training  materials.  A  proposal  was  devel- 
oped for  the  submission  of  a  limited  numt:er 
of  projects  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
State  level  nutrition  education  specialists  In 
increasing  nutrition  education  activity  and 
empha-sis,  identifyhig  the  most  effective 
methods  and  techniques,  and  stimulating 
coordinated  efforts  among  all  concerned 
State  agencies  and  personnel. 

Nutrition  education  must  be  a  continuing 
process,  and  it  must  have  the  active  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  education  and  school 
food  service  officials  at  all  levels — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  The  activities  undertaken 
in  1972  have  seen  some  movement  in  this 
direction,  but  more  remains  to  be  done.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  make  sure  that  teacher.s 
and  school  food  service  personnel  are  trained 
and  qualified  to  convey  nutrition  education 
through  cl.issroom  teaching  and  effectively 
presented  lunch  programs.  This  in  turn 
creates  a  need  for  instructional  personnel 
to  train  teachers,  food  service  personnel  and 
other  school  pei'soncl  in  nutritional  science, 
nutrition  education,  and  food  service  man- 
agement and  operations.  The  Council  has 
noted  that  Federal  fimds  are  not  currently 
avaUable  to  so  educate  the  trainers  of  teach- 
ers and  other  school  personnel.  In  view  of 
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V.e  crucial  role  such  traluers  must  play  In 
eTorts  to  Uicrease  nutrition  education,  the 
Council  recommends  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
iiou  and  Congress  make  funds  available  for 
tnia  purpose  In  conjunction  with  Higher 
Education  Act  programs  and  other  appro- 
pi  la  te  programs. 

Another  crucial  unmet  need  In  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  nutrition  education  is  the 
I'.eed  to  make  school  administrators  and 
policy  makers  aware  of  tlie  importance  of 
nutrUlon  educntlon  and  their  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  such  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  experience.  Without  the 
active  support  of  State  and  local  school 
boards  and  administrators,  even  teachers 
and  food  service  personnel  already  trained 
and  Interested  in  nutrition  education  can- 
not do  an  effective  Job  in  conveying  nutrition 
education.  The  Council's  recommendation  to 
make  Federal  funds  available  for  educating 
tlie  trainers  of  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel would,  if  Unplemented,  help  In  this 
regard.  If  school  administrators  and  policy 
makers  are  made  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  nutrition  and  nutrition  education  during 
their  formal  traiuinjt.  they  will  be  far  more 
willing  to  support  such  education  for  the 
school  children  for  whom  they  bear  responsi- 
bility. Another  important  way  to  reach 
school  administrators  and  policy  makers  is 
to  communicate  with  them  through  their 
professional  contacts  and  organizations.  The 
Council  therefore  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  make  maximum  use 
of  the  professional  publications  and  com- 
munications media  of  school  administrators 
and  pKJllcy  makers  in  order  to  make  such 
officials  aware  of  the  importance  of  school 
food  service  and  nutrition  education. 

In  this  connection,  the  Council  would  like 
to  note  that  many  school  administrators  and 
teachers  have  not  made  effective  use  of  quali- 
fied school  food  service  personnel  and  other 
qualified  school  personnel  in  fields  related 
to  health  and  nutrition,  such  as  school 
nurses,  as  a  resoiu-ce  not  only  for  nutrition 
education  efforts  but  also  for  career  develop- 
ment education  The  Council  recommends 
that  the  State  Departments  of  Education 
encourage  fuller  use  of  such  personnel  for 
this  two-fold  purpose. 

The  stumbling  block  in  nutrition  educa- 
tion efforts,  as  in  many  other  endeavors,  Ls 
often  the  lack  of  funds  and  staff  to  carry  out 
activities.  The  authorization  to  use  Section 
6(3)  funds  certainly  was  an  Important  step 
In  fulfilling  the  need  in  this  area.  However, 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
authority  has  not  been  sufficient  to  mean- 
ingfully assist  State  Educational  Agencies 
to  carry  out  nutrition  education  and  training 
efforts.  In  addition,  there  continues  to  be  a 
great  need  for  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  appropriate  nutrition  materials 
of  varying  levels  of  sophistication  that  can 
be  effectively  used  with  school  personnel 
and  with  children  at  all  grade  levels. 

Therefore,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
recommends  that  additional  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  these  purposes  of  as- 
sl5;tlng  State  Educational  Agencies  and  de- 
veloping; and  providing  nutrition  education 
materials. 

The  Council  also  notes  the  special  prob- 
lems nonprofit  private  schools  have  in  shor- 
ing in  nutrition  education  and  training 
funds,  e.specially  since  such  funds  are  avail- 
able in  limited  amounts  and  are  normally 
clianneled  through  State  Departments  of 
Education,  which  in  21  States  are  restricted 
by  legal  prohibitions  withUi  the  States  from 
ndmwistering  the  child  nutrition  programs 
in  private  schools  (in  such  States  ttie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  directly  administers 
the  programs  In  private  schools) .  The  Council 
believes  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  nutrition 
training  and  education  to  children  and  school 
personnel  in  private,  as  well  as  public 
schools;  and  therefore,  it  recommends  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  determine 
means  of  effectively  meetUig  this  need. 


In  any  discussion  of  speclfii 
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11.    REACHING   SCHOOLS  WrTHC  UT  PROGRAMS 
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'•The   Council   recommeuds 
partment  of  Agriculture  and 
partments  of  Education 
tending   the    ChUd   Nutrltloi 
schools  without  such  program  i 
in  three  years  all  schools 
lunch  or  breakfast  program 
pating   and   all   school 
income  families  will  have 
reduced-price  meals  under 
First  Annual  Report. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcul  t 
major  attention  to  the  need 
without  food  service  programs 
ducted   by   the   States   in 
schools   without    food   servlo 
formation  for  the  first  time  oi 
istics  of  the  18,000  no-food- 
such    as    size    of    school 
whether  the  schools  were 
rural  or  urban,  and  needy  or 

In   November   1971,   U8DA 
of  Education  of  DHEW  sent 
randum  to   all  State   School 
Directors    and    State    Title 
urging  full  cooperation  In 
Ice  programs  started  In  all 
as  Title  I  schools  under  the 
Secondary   Education   Act   ol 
schools  are  designated  based 
centage  of  economically  need  ' 
deprived    chUdreu    attending 
The   Joint  memorandum  als( 
survey    showing    that    as    ol 
school  year  over  4,000  Title  I 
offer  food  service.  These  Title 
out  food  service  are  receiv, 
in  expansion  efforts. 

The  National  Advisory 
about  reaching  schools 
was  highlighted    in   the 
transmitting    copies   of    the 
report     to    State     Governors 
School    Officers,   State   Schoo 
and  Food  Distribution 
Federal  agencies  and 
nizations. 

Tlu-ough  such  a  transmittal 
Catholic  Conference's 
since  many  of  the  schools 
ice  were  parochial  schools 
Conference  began  working 
in  the  Spring  of  1972  to  reacl  i 
By   September    1972,   a 
ranged  and  held  in  Chicago 
gram   expansion   with 
no-program  parochial  school 
cooperative  efforts,  a  number 
are  now  making  plans  to 
programs. 

In   order   to   further 
Nonfood  Assistance   ( 
reaching  sctiools   without 
AdxuLnistratiou    included    in 
child  nutrition  legislative 
vision  to  reserve  half  of  the 
ance  funds  for  exclusive  use 
out  food  service.  Although 
tiou's  proposals  were  not 
this  particular  provision  was 
H.R.  14896,  which  was  signec 
26,   1972.  as  Public  Law 
facilitate    the    use    of 
funds    for    reaching    schools 
service,  the  new  law  also  pri 
26  percent  State  and  local 
ment  under  the  program  ma  ' 
especially  needy  schools 

Public  Law  92-433  also 
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eral  other  provisions  of  the 
proposals  which  should  assist 
reach  schools  without  food 
visions  involve  making  the  schiol 
program  available  to  any  schoo  1 
to  participate   and   further 
funding   structure  of   the 
and    lunch    programs    so    that 
schools  can  co\mt  on  Federal 
ing  made   available  for  expanded 
activities.  (These  provisions  are 
more  detail  under  Section  V 

The  search  for  new  and  slmbl 
start  food  service  programs  in 
tinues.  FNS  published  a  short 
titled  "Whafs  So  Hard  About 
(PA-648) .  The  pamphlet  is  designed 
that  with  current  technical 
Federal  funding  all  schools 
grams,  regardless  of  space,  bui 
local  financial  difficulties. 

In  June  1972,  FNS  and  the 
Department  of  Rutgers  University 
Jersey   Jointly    sponsored    a 
all  State  School  Food  Service 
present  new  technological  and 
opments  in  reaching  schools 
service.  In   view  of  Rutgers' 
an  OEO-USDA  contract  on  ev 
fortified    and    convenience 
much  attention  was  given  to 
technological  advances  In 
In  addition,  techniques  such  as 
tlonnalres  and   workshops  for 
school  officials  were  discussed. 

In  August  1972,  the  Department 
a  major  nationwide  effort  to 
without  food  service.  This  protect 
tentlon  to  all  such  schools,  b 
major    attention    on    11    State  i 
counted  for  about  75  percent 
dren  In  schools  without  food 
m  October  1971.  National  and 
flee  FNS  coordinators  are 
Agency  personnel  to  identify 
participation   In   the   programs , 
local  officials  In  starting 
assist  In  getting  programs 
campaigns,     surveys,     workshops, 
contacts,  and  technical 
used  in  these  efforts.  In  addltlo^ 
ance  of  concerned  community 
is  being  enlisted.  Fot  example, 
1972,  the  UJS.  Jaycees  agreed 
their  350,000  members  In  6,60(i 
ters  throughout  the  country  to 
local  community  support  for 

The  results  of  the  many 
FNS  can  be  seen  In  the  results 
made  by  State  Agencies  In  Octjober 
schools  without  food  service. 
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SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  FOOD  SEI  VICE< 


October  1971  survey: 

Public 

Pnvate , 

Total  ._. 

October  1972  survey— PrelJaiiaary 
results: 

Public 
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11 


'  The  figures  do  not  include  scliooJs  wluc)  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  child  nutrition  programs  d|e  to  restrictive  ad- 
missions policies  or  profttmaking  status. 

>  The  increau  in  private  schools  without  fbod  services  is  pri- 
n<3nly  a  result  of  increased  accuracy  in  loc  ting  and  reporting 
such  schools. 

III.    Vrc.'l.UIING   SCHOOL   FO04   SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 
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developing  staffing  patterns  and  quaUfica- 
tlons  for  food  service  personnel  and  by  fur- 
ther encouraging  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  training  Insttttttions  to 
provide  training  suitable  for  school  food 
service." — First  Annual  Report. 

The  Department  recognises  the  need  to 
upgrade  school  food  service  personnel 
through  training  and  other  means  as  one  of 
Its  most  Important  objectives.  "ITie  effective- 
ness of  the  child  nutrition  programs  is  meas- 
ured largely  by  whether  children  partici- 
pate in  the  programs  where  they  -ire  avail- 
able, whether  they  eat  the  whole  meal,  and 
whether  in  so  doing  they  develop  good  dietary 
habits.  The  capability  of  food  service  person- 
nel Is  a  crucial  determinant  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs.  They  must  be  able  to 
present  meals  that  are  both  nutritious  and 
appealing  and  serve  them  in  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  development  of  an  interest 
in  nutrition. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  fully  devel- 
oping the  capability  of  school  food  service 
personnel,  the  Department  undertook  In  1972 
a  number  of  activities  to  train  and  upgrade 
such  personnel.  The  Section  6(3)  funds  dis- 
cussed under  Section  I  above  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  For  example.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  School  Food  Service  Directors 
and  other  interested  persons  in  the  New 
England  States,  a  lO-part  educational  televi- 
sion series  with  an  accompanying  study  guide 
has  been  developed  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  training  local  school  food  service  workers. 
The  study  guide  will  have  one  chapter  for 
each  program,  and  the  end  of  each  chapter 
will  contain  a  set  of  questions  for  the  student 
to  answer  and  send  to  a  pre-arranged  address 
for  correction.  The  various  programs  will 
cover  such  topics  as  the  history  of  food  and 
nutrition,  basic  nutrition  facts,  food  buying 
and  menu  planning,  nutrition  education, 
and  school  food  service  programs.  The  target 
audience  is  school  food  service  personnel, 
from  cooks  to  managers,  but  homemakers 
and  others  may  also  learn  from  watching 
the  series.  The  series  was  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 1973  and  is  now  being  used  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  It  will  then  be  used  for 
training  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  Important  Section  6(3)  project  Is 
being  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Agency  and  the  University  of  Ncwth  Carolina 
to  develop  standards  for  certification  for  food 
service  workers  In  North  Carolina,  to  develop 
contents  for  educational  courses  designed  to 
meet  such  standards,  and  to  conduct  sem- 
inars for  training  food  service  personnel.  The 
experience  gained  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
made  available  to  other  States  for  their  use 
in  developing  or  modifying  their  own  certifi- 
cation standards. 

The  Educational  Materials  Center  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  mentioned  in 
Section  I  above  will  also  have  an  important 
part  in  efforts  to  upgrade  school  food  service 
personnel.  It  -will  ser\'e  as  a  national  collect- 
ing point  and  resource  center  for  varied 
course  outlines,  audio-visual  aids,  reference 
works,  aiul  related  materials  for  training 
food  service  per-onn»l. 

During  1972  FNS  has  been  Involved  In  up- 
dating training  outlines  for  school  food 
service  personnel  which  were  originally  de- 
veloped and  distributed  to  the  States  in  1959. 
The  outlines  will  be  accompanied  by  visual 
materials  and  training  aids.  FNS  has  also 
been  involved  in  IdentlfyUig  possible  fund- 
ing resources  in  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
may  be  available  to  complement  USDA  funds 
for  the  nutritional  training  of  school  food 
service  personnel. 

During  1972,  FNS  also  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  American  School  Pood 
Service  Association,  the  national  professional 
organization  of  school  food  service  personnel, 
on  the  trahilng  needs  of  Indtriduals  em- 
ployed in  school  food  service.  A  3^  day  meet- 
ing was  held  in  September  to  discuss  ooop- 
CXIX 694— Part  9 


eratlve  efforts  among  USDA,  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  and  ASFSA  on  such 
matters  as  certification  standards,  high 
school  equivalency  and  associate  and  bacca- 
laureate degree  programs,  programs  for  train- 
ing school  foodservlce  managerial  personnel, 
and  use  of  the  various  communications  media 
for  training  efforts. 

As  is  the  case  with  nutrition  education, 
discussions  about  programs  for  training  and 
upgrading  school  food  service  personnel  must 
recognize  the  numerous  and  varied  efforts 
being  made  at  the  State  and  local  leveL  The 
many  workshops,  inservlce  and  presen-ice 
training  programs,  and  certification  pro- 
grams being  used  In  various  States  provide 
valuable  experience  and  a  good  foundation 
for  efforts  to  make  similar  programs  and  ac- 
tivities available  to  aU  school  food  service 
personnel  in  every  State. 

IV.    KEVIStMG    NXrremONAL    STAXDAROS    FO« 
CHnj>  Min«ITION  FSOGRAMS 

"The  CouncU  endorses  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  pilot  study  to  test  the  leaa- 
iblllty  of  providing  alternative  nutritional 
standards  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
based  on  nutrient  values,  and  urges  the  De- 
partment to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
study. " — First  Annual  Report. 

In  May  1972,  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
Colorado  State  University  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  nutrient  based  stand- 
ard as  an  alternative  to  the  Type  A  lunch 
pattern  for  menu  planning.  The  University  Is 
developing  menu  planning  methods  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  planning  and  as  a  tool 
for  monitoring  meals  designed  to  achieve  a 
predetermined  nutrient  level.  The  nutrient 
standard  is  being  compared  to  tlie  Type  A 
pattern  in  terms  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
lunches  served,  the  nutritive  contribution  of 
the  lunches,  management  and  operational 
feasibUity.  and  the  capability  of  the  menu 
planner.  Thirty-five  schools  in  the  Midwest, 
Southwest  and  West  are  Involved  in  the 
study.  Completion  date  for  the  study  is 
September  1973. 

The  CouncU  urges  the  Department  to  care- 
fully evaluate  the  study  results  to  see  if  a 
nutrient  standard  approach  should  be  ap- 
proved as  an  alternative  to  the  current  re- 
quired child  nutrition  program  menu  pat- 
terns. It  further  urges  that  the  findings  of 
the  study  be  widely  disseminated  to  inter- 
ested offices  and  persons. 

v.  IMPLEMENTING  ADVANCE  FUNDtNC  AUTHORrrV 

"The  Council  recommends  that  the  au- 
thority contained  In  Public  Law  91-248  be 
implemented  and  that  the  President  direct 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  Child 
Nutrition  Program  appropriations  requests 
for  Congressional  approval  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  funds  will  be  avaUable,  so  that 
the  State  and  local  officials  will  have  a  firmer 
base  for  long-range  planning  and  expan- 
sion efforts." — First  Annual  Report 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  Im- 
proving the  fuiullng  procedure  for  tiie  ChUd 
Nutrition  Program  and  providing  a  firmer 
funding  base  for  States  and  schools.  In 
November  1971,  Public  Law  92-153  provided 
for  the  use  of  Section  32  funds  to  supple- 
ment funds  appropriated  under  Section  4 
and  1 1  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
provide  gimranteed  levels  of  asslsUnce  per 
lunch  served  as  follows:  a  Statewide  average 
of  6  cents  for  all  lunches  served,  both  to 
needy  and  nonneedy  children  (Section  4), 
and  an  additional  minimum  of  40  cents,  or 
the  cost  of  the  lunch,  whichever  Is  less,  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  served  to 
needy  children  (Section  11).  Under  this  law. 
States  and  schools  were  free  for  the  first 
time  to  expand  their  programs  knowing  ad- 
ditional Federal  cash  assistance  would  be 
available  for  all  additional  lunches  served. 

This  type  of  giiaranteed  assistance,  or  "per- 
formance  funding"   so-called   because   It   U 


based  on  performance  in  providing  lunches, 
was  given  a  further  boo-st  In  the  Administra- 
tion's child  nutrition  legislative  propoisals 
submitted  to  Congress  in  May  1972.  The  pro- 
posals, introduced  into  Congress  as  S.  36S1 
and  Hja.  14872,  would,  among  otlier  thinss. 
hate  eliniinaled  the  statutory  apportionment 
formulas  for  boUi  the  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs  and  provided  all  program  funds  to 
the  States  based  on  the  number  of  meal* 
served.  In  proposiug  such  funding  for  the 
breakfast  program  as  well  as  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  showed  its  willing- 
uess  to  make  the  breakfast  program  avallaljle 
like  the  luuch  progi-ain  to  all  schools  tlia4 
want  to  participate.  Under  existing  law  pri- 
ority in  the  use  of  breakfast  program  fund* 
was  given  to  needy  schools. 

Although  Congress  did  not  act  on  S.  3C61 
or  H.R.  14872.  It  did  approve  HJi.  14896. 
which  incorporated  provisions  for  perform- 
ance funduag  for  the  Section  4  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  breakfast  program  starting  ia 
fiscal  year  1974.  It  also  provided  for  an  8  cent 
average  rate  under  Section  4.  This  bUl  was 
signed  into  law  in  September  1972  as  Public 
Law  92-433. 

In  view  of  the  Council's  concern  about  ex- 
tending program  benefits  to  all  children 
and  schools  that  need  them,  the  ODuncU 
has  viewed  with  approval  these  developments 
on  peffi>rmaace  funding.  The  Council  urges 
the  Department  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
simplify  and  improve  funding  procedures  sa 
that  States  and  schools  will  have  a  firm  base 
for  planiung  their  administration  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  programs. 

New  RBcoMMfa«»ATioNs  or  PBioKrrr  Cavcatn 

VI.     INCHEASING     STXTDENT     P.AKTICIPATIOK     IN 

CHILD  NtrmmoN  pbogsams 

"Tiie  Council  recommends  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  explore  and  pursu* 
means  for  Increasing  the  current  relatlvel/ 
low  level  of  student  participation  in  existing 
school  food  service  programs,  especially  pro- 
grams In  secondary  schools,  since  a  high  de- 
gree of  student  participation  Is  essential  if 
the  programs  are  to  be  effective." 

In  recent  years,  much  of  the  attention 
and  effort  of  child  nutrition  program  ad- 
ministrators have  focussed  on  the  extremely 
imjx)rtant  need  to  make  sure  that  needy 
children  are  receiving  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  and  that  programs  are  available  m  alt 
schools.  The  emphasis  on  this  has  resulted 
In  Insufficient  attention  to  the  very  impor- 
tant related  need  of  making  school  food  aerr- 
ice  programs  sufficiently  attractive  In  terms 
of  meal  qunUty  and  eating  arrangements 
so  that  children,  both  needy  and  nonneedy. 
will  wTint  to  participate.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  program  available  in  every  school  in 
the  Nation  if  the  children  will  not  eat  the 
lunches.  At  the  present  time,  only  about 
57  percent  of  children  in  schools  with  the 
lunch  program  are  participating,  and  the 
number  of  nonneedy  children  participating 
appears  to  be  declining  slightly. 

The  Council  is  very  concerned  about  this 
situation.  In  Its  first  aninial  report,  the 
Council  noted  Its  concern  on  this  matter 
under  the  upgrading  school  food  senice  per- 
sonnel section,  and  stated  that  improviiig 
the  capability  of  food  service  personnel 
should  help  Improve  the  situ.ition.  The  ef- 
forts being  made  to  upgrade  the  status  and 
training  of  school  food  service  personnel 
should  therefore  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  increasing  participation,  and  such  efforts 
should  be  enhanced. 

The  support  of  school  adnjinistrators. 
teachers,  and  other  school  personnel  Is  alsa 
extremely  Important  in  achieving  high  par- 
ticipation In  school  food  service  programs. 
The  recommendations  made  under  the  nutri- 
tion education  section  of  this  report  for  mak- 
ing school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
other  school  personnel  more  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  school  food  service  and  nutri- 
tion education  .should  help  provide  the  iu- 
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creaeed  support  necessary  for  effective  pro- 
grams. 

In  its  first  annual  report,  the  Council  also 
endorsed  the  testing  of  a  nxitrient  standard 
menu  approach  as  an  alternative  to  the  Type 
A  pattern.  The  Type  A  pattern  Is  based  on 
selecting  specified  amounts  of  foods  from 
different  food  group."?  (2  ounces  of  protein- 
rich  food,  34  cup  of  vegetables  and/'or  fruits, 
etc.) ,  while  the  nutrient  standard  would  per- 
mit schools  to  use  any  foods  they  chose  as 
long  as  the  meals  met  one-third  of  the  Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowance  for  children. 
Since  the  nutrient  standard  should  provide 
more  Sexlbllity  In  the  type  of  foods  served, 
it  should  be  helpful  In  designing  menus  that 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  children  and 
which  will  result  in  Increased  participation. 
The  results  of  the  test  of  the  nutrient  stand- 
ard approach  wUl  be  of  great  Interest  to  the 
Council  for  their  Impact  In  this  regard. 

The  Council  also  endorses  the  new  PNS 
study  to  Isolate  factors  causing  high  or  low 
participation  in  high  schools  and  to  test 
means  of  Increasing  participation.  This  em- 
phasis on  high  schools  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate since  participation  in  high  schools  has 
traditionally  been  lower  than  in  grade 
schools,  and  since  the  percentage  of  the  total 
school  enrollment  attending  secondary 
schools  is  increasing. 

The  Council  urges  that  additional  atten- 
tion be  given  this  matter.  Tlie  Council  Is 
especially  Interested  In  seeing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  Departments 
of  Education  utilize  as  soon  as  possible  the 
experience  gained  from  the  various  studies 
and  projects  mentioned  above  to  develop  the 
experience  gained  from  the  various  studies 
and  projects  mentioned  above  to  develop  ac- 
tion oriented  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try aimed  at  achieving  a  high  degree  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs. 

Vn.  SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SUMMER  FEEDING 
PROGRAMS 

"The  Council  recommends.  In  line  with 
Congressional  Intent  expressed  in  Public 
Law  92-433,  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  school  facilities  and  experience 
should  be  used  for  summer  feeding  programs 
under  the  Special  Food  Service  Program,  in 
view  of  the  value  of  such  programs  and  the 
many  problems  experienced  in  delivering 
program  benefits  to  children  by  other 
means." 

Summer  feeding  programs  under  the 
Special  Food  Service  Program  have  become 
very  popular  In  the  last  2  years.  Participa- 
tion Increased  from  460,000  children  in  the 
summer  of  1970  to  1  million  In  1971,  to  1.4 
million  In  1972.  The  rapid  growth  of  these 
programs  has  been  accompanied  by  many 
problems,  some  of  which  were  due  to  late 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  providing  funds  for  the  programs 
and  instiflSclent  operational  guidelines.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  problems  are  caused  by  the 
nature  of  summer  programs.  They  are  gen- 
erally sponsored  by  recreational  agencies  or 
local  community  groups  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  with  administering  food 
service  programs  and  who  have  not  always 
fully  understood  program  objectives.  Ftu:- 
ther.  the  programs  have  been  conducted  in 
many  cases  in  open  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
In  some  instances,  blocked-off  street  areas. 
Since  food  preparation  facilities  are  not 
available  at  such  sites,  central  food  prepara- 
tion and  transportation  of  meals  have  been 
necessary,  and  often  local  sponsors  have 
turned  to  commercial  companies  for  meal 
preparation  and  delivery.  Retaining  control 
of  meal  service  under  these  circumstances  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Evaluations  of  the  program 
have  shown  that  in  many  cases  meals  have 
not  met  minimum  standards,  even  In  some 
Instances  with  the  expertise  of  established 
commercial  companies,  and  the  meals  have 
not  always  reached  the  needy  children  for 
whom  they  were  Intended. 

In  order  to  correct  these  types  of  problems. 
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"Tlie  Council  recommenc  3  that  the  use  of 
new  food  products,  such  1  s  textured  vege- 
table protein,  In  the  Chll  I  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams be  properly  monltx  red  and  accom- 
panied by  necessary  nutrition  education  ef- 
forts." 

Since   October    1970,   th( 
Agriculture  has  approved 
food  products  for  use  in 
tlon  Programs.  The  three  ar  ; 

1.  Textured    vegetable 
which    meet    certain 
tlons,  to  be  used  In 
poultry,  or  fish  in  the  schat)l 
and  in  the  lunch  and 
Food    Service    Program    fo: 
Notice  219,  February  22, 

2.  Formulated    graln-fn#t 
use  in  the  school  breakfas 
breakfast    and    supplemenlal 
snacks  in  the  Special  Food 
(PNS  Instruction  783-5,  M  irch 
replaces    FNS    Notice    180. 
Product,   October   19,    197( ) 

3.  Protein-fortified   macs  roni 
in  combination  with  meat 
cheese    in    the    school    luif:h 
the  lunch  and  supper  of 
Service  Program  (PNS  No^ce 
22,  1971). 

USDA  approval  of  thes< 
ttcts  has  been  a  subject  o: 
troversy.  The   Department 
the  programs  are  to 
and  efficiently  as  possible, 
ford  to  ignore  technologic;  I 
food  Industry  which  offer 
ice  Institutions  advantages 
ntitritlon,    acceptability, 
ability,   lower   costs,   and 
Department  also  points 
products  are  being  offered 
In  hicreasing  volume  by 
stores    and    restaurants 
must  get  Involved  in  hel 
the   public    learn   how   ti 
products.    Finally,    the 
clear   that   the   use   of 
school  food  service  is 
tlon  of  local  officials. 

On  the  other  hand 
exprcs-scd    that   the   Depaitment 
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whether  the  new  foods  will 
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The  National  Advisory 
concerned  about  the  approval 
food   products   In   the   child 
grams.  It  believes  that 
institutions  should  have  the 
use  such  products  If  they 
contribute   to   the   programs 
Council  strongly  urges  that 
products  be  accompanied  by 
of  three  types.  First,  the 
properly    Inspected    and 
whether   they   meet   the 
ards    the    Department    of 
specified  for  their  tise  In  chile 
grams.  Secondly,  child 
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companled  by  appropriate 
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The  Council  recognizes  tha' 
than   the   Department   of 
also  be  Uivolved  In  these 
lieves  that  the  producers  of 
should  balance  the  advertisin  [ 
ucts  with  proper  labeling  and 
cation  materials  so  that 
personnel  and  educators  will 
sary  knowledge  to  carry  ou' 
education.   The   Council 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  provi^^ 
stimulus  to  see  that  these 
are  carried  out. 
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SELECTED  PROGRAM  ST/  XISTICS 

Total   Appropriations:    Fiscal 
$1,231,259,000;      fiscal     year 
660,000. 

Total  Children  Enrolled 
(United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,   and   American  Samo^ 

Percent  of  Enrollment  in 
Lunch  Program  Schools — Octt)ber 

Percent  of  Enrollment  in 
No  Food  Service  of  Any  KiAd 

Percent  of  Enrollment  in  Schools 
Food   Service   Other  Than 
Lunch  and/or  Breakfast  Prodr; 


PARTICIPATION  COMPA  !ISON 


Peak 
month 
fiscal 
year 

1971 


(National  school  luiKh  pro- 
gram : 
Scncnis  participating.   .  ..      79.924 
Children  p3rticipatiiig(niil- 

lion). 24.6 

ChildienreceiviiigfreeanJ 

reduced-price     lunches 

(million) 7.3 

School  breakfast  program: 
Schools  participating.  6,  5S1 

Children  participating  (riiil- 

lion).-- 1.0 

Percent  breakfasts  served 

free  or  at  reduced  prices 

(percent).. 76.3 

Special  milk  program: 

Outlets  participating 95,750 

Half-pints  of  milk  (million)         277. 6 
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Peak  Peak 

montli  ntontli  Pr^im- 

fiscal  fiscal  nary 

year  year  NOMmtwr 

1971  1972  1972 


r  pecial  food  service  progrant : 
Outlets    participating— 

year-nund 3.S60 

Children     participating  - 

Year-round 182,578 

Outlets       participating— 

Surnmer '4,264. 

Children      participaling— 

Summer  (million) '1.0. 


4.042 


n.4 


Note:  The  tiguies  are  preliminary  fr»m  an  Octotjer  W72 survey 
and  do  not  include  children  enrolled  in  sdtook  which  are  rot 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  chiM  nutritraa  programs  due  ts 
restrictive  admissions  policies  or  prolitmaJking  status.  Many 
of  ttiese  schools  receive  donated  foods  made  available  under 
USDA's  price  support  and  surplus  remomt  prognms  (schooh 
which  receive  such  comtrodities  are  required  by  law  to  mtfH 
minimum  nutritionat  standards  in  their  lunches  and  to  adhere 
to  the  san^  reqvirements  on  providing  free  and  rsdnced-price 
lunches  to  needy  children  as  national  school  lunch  schools  do). 


ACTXVITIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON    CitILD    NUTRinON    DURING    1972 

Tlte  following  is  a  list  of  activities  in  which 
all  the  Council  meinl>erE  or  certain  members 
representing  the  Council  participated  during 
1972 : 

1.  Three  Council  meetings — ^March,  June, 
and  October  1972. 

a.  The  March  meeting  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  focussed  on  the  Council 
members'  presentation  of  their  first  annual 
report  to  the  President  at  the  Wlilte  House 
on  March  7.  The  meeting  also  Included  de- 
tailed discussions  of  training  for  school  food 
service  personnel  and  nutrition  education 
efforts  related  to  food  assistance  programs. 
The  Council  members  were  also  informed  of 
progress  In  developing  a  xmiform  school  food 
service  accounting  manual.  The  (Council  had 
prevlousy  endorsed  the  Department's  Inter- 
est in  developing  such  a  manual.  (As  of  this 
report,  the  manual  has  been  developed  and 

^/field-tested  and  plans  are  in  process  for  na- 
tional implementation  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  local   school   officials.) 

b.  The  June  meeting  was  held  at  Rutgers 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  FNS- 
Rutgers  University  Jointly  sponsored  "Na- 
tional School  Feeding  Conference."  The 
Council  members  were  invited  to  the  Con- 
ference along  with  all  State  School  Food 
Service  Dtrectors  and.  food  service  industry 
representatives.  The  Conference  focussed  on 
new  food  technological  advances,  expanding 
child  nutrition  programs  to  schools  without 
food  service  and  Increasing  enipliasis  on 
nutrition  education. 

c.  The  October  meeting  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  EWscussion  centered  on  summer 
feeding  programs  under  the  Special  Food 
Service  Program,  new  child  nutrition  leg- 
islation—Public Law  92-433,  the  position 
paper  and  grid  outlining  FNS  responsibilities 
and  priorities  on  nutritional  training  and 
education,  and  the  Council's  second  annual 
report.  The  meeting  also  resulted  In  con- 
sensus that  the  CouncU  should  assume  the 
continuing  role  of  reviewing  FNS  policies 
aiid  priorities  on  the  use  of  Section  6(3) 
funds  for  nutrition  education  and  training 
and  studies  and  surveys  of  food  service  pro- 
gram  requirements. 

2.  Visits  to  summer  feeding  programs  In 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts 
Oregon,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Wiscon-^ 
sin. 

3.  Attendance  at  Regional  meetings  for 
S.ate  School  Food  Service  Directors. 

4.  Participation  in  the  United  Catholic 
Conference  Seminar  on  Parochial  Schools 
Without  Pood  Service  held  in  September. 

5.  Consultation  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  chid  nutrition  officials  and  food  serr- 
ice  industry  representatives  at  a  USDA 
sponsored    meeting    in   September    on    Jm- 


proving  summer  fesding  program  operations 
and  guidelines. 

6.  Review  of  all  proposed  amendments  to 
child  nutrition  program  regulations. 

7.  Preparation  of  second  annual  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Nutritiou. 


4.205 


219,678       221,544 
S7.571 


HEW  REGULATIONS — SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14,  1973,  I  joined  with  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE  and  a  bipartisan  groiqi  of  43 
other  cosponsors  in  S.  1220,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  im- 
pose by  regulations  restrictions  on  the 
availability  and  use  of  Federal  funds  au- 
thorized for  social  services  under  the 
public  assistance  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  bill  would  safeguai'd  elements  of 
the  existing  approach  to  social  services 
wliich  are  threatened  by  regulations  pro- 
posed, on  Febixiary  16, 1973,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  which  the  administration  originally 
intended  to  take  effect  on  April  1 ;  these 
affect  day  care,  aid  to  the  elderly,  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  mental  retardation, 
alcoholism,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
other  social  services  under  titles  IV-A 
and  XVI. 

Specifically,  om-  bill  would  preserve: 
First,  State's  existing  authority  to  define 
eligible  recipients,  including  past  and 
iwtential  recipients;  second,  use  of  pri- 
vately contributed  funds  and  in-kind 
conti-ibutions  as  a  part  of  the  State's 
matcliing  share;  third,  existing  standards 
for  day  care;  fom-th,  authority  to  provide 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs 
and  other  sei-vices;  and  fifth,  reasonable 
reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  on  Tuesday,  Tilarch  27 
1973.  Secretary  of  Heslth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Caspar  Weinberger,  issued  a 
statement  annomicing  that  he  expects 
the  "final  version"  of  the  new  regxila- 
tions  to  be  published  before  May  1,  in 
contrast  to  the  original  proposal  that 
they  be  effective  April  1,  and  notes: 

Many  of  the  comments  received  have  been 
very  constrtictive  and  we  are  reviewing  these 
sympathetically  with  a  view  toward  making 
the  final  regulations  as  equitable  as  possible 
to  all  concerned. 

In  a  separate  statement  isstied  at  the 
same  time,  deaUng  particularly  with 
child  care,  Secretarj'  Weinberger  states: 

We  are,  however,  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lem of  those  whose  income  is  above  the 
standard,  but  nevertheless  depend  on  day 
care  to  retain  their  Jobs;  day  care  for  their 
children  often  prevents  them  from  going  ou 
v.elfare.  This  is  a  complex  problem  and  we  are 
looking  at  possible  alternative  solutions  to  it. 

In  addition,  v.-e  are  carefully  weichhig  stig- 
gestions  for  a  change  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions that  would  permit — subject  to  safe- 
cup.rds  to  prevent  abuses— the  use  of  donated 
funds  as  matching. 

These  are  welcome  statements — par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  child  cai-e— and 
are  very  gratifj-i^ig.  But  they  fail  as 
to  insure  that  the  concerns  whlcl>^we 
liave  raised  wliich  affect  so  manj/areas 
in  so  many  ways — will  be  f  ully  iiet. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I/iope  very 
much  that  as  the  administciftion  is  re- 
considering it.s  regulationythe  Congress 


will,  also,  consider  them  in  the  context 
of  hearings  on  S.  1220  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  President,  to  aid  further  in  that 
consideration,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
ciTect  of  the  regulations  proposed  on 
February  16,  1973,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  New  York  . 

In  my  statement  on  introduction  of 
S.  1220,  I  indicated  that  the  proposed 
regulations  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  but  "add 
insult  to  injury"  viith  respect  to  States 
like  New  York — which  has  already  suf- 
fered under  the  $2.5  billion  national  ceil- 
ing, which  became  law  as  part  of  the 
State  and  Local  Revenue  Act  (P.L.  92- 
512) — whittling  a wa5'  further  on  fimds 
available. 

This  conclusion  is  documented  dra- 
matically m  materials  protided  to  me  at 
my  request  by  t!ie  State  Department  of 
Social  Services  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  New  York  City  Agency  for  Child  De- 
velopment and  the  National  Assembly  for 
Social  Policy  and  Development,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City. 

Tlie  principal  document,  entitled  "Esti- 
mated Effect  of  Proposed  New  Federal 
Ser\ices  Regulations — Fiscal  1974."  dated 
March  1973.  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  of  the  State  of  New 
York  shows  overall  that  if  the  proposed 
regulations  were  implemented.  New  York 
State  could  lose  as  much  as  $55  million 
or  about  a  quarter  of  tlie  $220  miUion  in 
Federsd  matching  funds  expected  under 
current  law. 

This  is  particularly  ironic  in  that  the 
$2.5  billion  national  ceihng  has  already 
reduced  Uie  amount  available  to  New 
York  State  from  the  $800  million  re- 
Q'jested  to  the  $220  million  amount. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  is  docu- 
mented in  terms  of  each  of  the  major 
components  of  tlie  social  service  effort: 
day  care,  foster  care,  basic  liteiacy  edu- 
cation, senior  citizens  centers,  alcohol- 
ism, drug,  and  other  programs. 

Charts  prepaied  by  the  department  of 
social  services  show,  for  example,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  change  in  po- 
tential recipients  12,800  persons  woiUd 
have  been  deprived  of  day  care  between 
April  and  June  of  this  year  and  e  smiilar 
number  in  the  next  fiscal  year:  an  ad- 
ditional 3,200  people  may  lose  day  care 
in  each  year  as  a  result  of  a  chunge  in 
the  definition  of  services. 

The  New  York  State  study  shows  also 
that  the  Federal  regulations  would  to- 
tally eliminate  Federal  reimbursement 
for  basic  literacy  education  affecting 
over  7,000  repj15ients;  10,000  current  re- 
cipients wiU4>e  deprived  of  eUgibiiity  for 
senior  cUitens  centers;  and,  an  adai- 
tional  2^000  recipients  may  be  deprived 
of  tlWfcenLers  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  VUTP-  cicfiiution  of  services. 

11  the  area  of  foster  care,  reimbur.se- 
laitnt  would  no  longer  be  available  for 
ervicss  provided  to  most  of  the  50,000 
childien  recei\'iiig  care. 

It  should  be  noted  that  services  for 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholi.'sm  already  are 
discontinued  throu^rh  administrative  ac- 
tion by  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  they  v.ould  be  completely  "read 
out  of  the  law"  under  the  proi;o«ed  reg- 
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ulations  so  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  permissible  even  if  funds  were  gen- 
erally available. 

Mr.  President,  accordingly,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  mattens  of  an  academic 
nature,  but  with  very  real  life  situa- 
tions. 

Most  ironically,  while  these  proposals 
are  being  taken  in  the  name  of  economy 
in  Government,  just  the  opposite  is  like- 
ly to  happen. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  elim- 
ination of  child  care  for  16,000  childi-en 
of  day  care  and  affecting  a  "saving"  of 
$15  million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  gross  ex- 
penditures for  public  assistance  may  in- 
crease by  $23  million  in  the  same  year. 

How  many  other  senior  citizens,  de- 
prived of  the  services  in  the  senior  citi- 
zens centers,  will  be  required  to  be  in- 
stitutionalized as  a  direct  result  of  bore- 
dom or  loneliness. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  docimient, 
"Regulations  on  Social  Services  Pro- 
grams," prepared  by  the  New  York  City 
Agency  for  Child  Development  on  March 
12,  1973,  concluded  that  the  proposed 
regulations  would: 

(1)  Reduce  the  availability  of  services,  (2) 
reduce  the  quality  of  service,  (3)  Increase  ad- 
ministrative costs,  (4)  Increase  the  time  span 
between  application  for  and  receipt  of  service 
and,  (5)  have  little  or  no  Inhibiting  eirect  on 
abuses. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  set  the  family 
Income  cutoff  at  one-third  of  the  pub- 
lic assistance  grant  level.  In  New  York 
City  that  would  mean  a  family  of  four 
making  more  than  approximately  $5,400 
a  year  would  not  be  eligible  for  federally 
reimbursed  day  care  services.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  50  percent  of  the  New  York 
City  children  currently  being  served  in 
day  care  proerrams  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  Federal  reimbursement. 

The  report  also  indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  preclude  upward  mo- 
bility for  those  who  are  employed;  may 
virtually  exclude  all  families  with  more 
than  one  wage  earner  and  could  encour- 
age abuses  of  the  system  and  family 
breakup.  In  addition,  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations set  forth  a  number  of  restric- 
tions that  will  severely  limit  expansion 
and  quality  of  services. 

The  third  report,  dated  March  6,  1973, 
1<!  prepared  by  Prof.  Elizabeth  Wicken- 
den,  ofiBce  of  urban  policy  and  programs, 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  for  the 
National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and 
Envelopment;  it  Ls  entitled  a  "Comment 
on  Pioposed  Federal  Regulations."  Pro- 
fessor Wickenden— a  very  distinguished 
expert  in  the  social  welfare  field — points 
out  that  regulations  would  force  persons 
In  borderline  circumstances  to  apply  for 
assistance  by  impasing  unrealistic  and 
rounteiproductive  eligibility  restric- 
tions— not  only  in  New  York,  but  el.se- 
where. 

She  notes  that  a  female  family  head 
in  Mis-sissippi  could  not  earn  more  than 
$71.83  a  month  and  still  utilize  day  care 
that  niake.s  it  possible  for  her  to  stay  off 
assistance:  in  Ai-kansas.  retarded  chil- 
dren in  families  with  more  than  $l.'i0 
a  month  could  not  receive  the  services 
that  will  permit  them  to  function  in- 
dependently as  they  grow  older;  and  in 
Florida,  a  retired  social  .security  bene- 
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ficiai-y.    receiving   more 
month,  could  not  benefit 
maker  service  that  makes 
for  him  to  turn  to 
far  more  expensive  care 
home. 

Mr.  President,  in  light 
and  the  .substantial 
1220,  I  hope  that  the 
will   abandon  the  origina 
and  work  with  the  Congr 
such  changes  in  policy 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
lowing  be  printed  in  the 
March  27  statements  by  _ 
berger;  the  documents  pr 
State  Department  of  Social 
New  York,  "Impact  of  New 
ice   Regulations   on   Day 
March  1973;  the  New  Yorl 
for  Child  Development,  " 
the  Effect  of  the  Proposed 
lations    on    Social    Servic^ 
dated  March  1973;  and  a 
Proposed  Federal 
National  Assembly  for 
Development,  dated  March 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Caspah  W 

retart   of   health, 

FARE 

On  February  16,  the  Depart^i 
for  comment  proposed  reg 
ing  the  provision  of  social 
ized    by   Title   IV-A   of    the 
Act.  The  revised  regulations 
to  conform  more  closely  to 
tent  of  the  Social  Security 
plement  section  1130  of  the 
Sharing  Act  (P.L.  92-512) , 
restrictions  to  Federal  mate 
services  under  Title  IV-A. 

A  key  issue  raised  by  man 
the  proposed  regulations  Is 
day  care  for  children.  It  is 
conceptions  have  given  rise  tc 
comments. 

One  of  the  misconception 
day  care,  as  authorized  under 
lees  provisions  of  the  Social  ; 
a  universal  service  embracing 
families  as  well  as  the  poor, 
this  was  not  the  intention 
though  the  Department's 
undeniably  permitted  liberal 
by  State  and  local  governments 
for  day   care  services,  we 
clear  that  services  under  Tit^ 
be  focu.^ed  on  welfare 
just  above  the  welfare  assis 

The  Senate  Finance  Comm 
port  on   the  Revenue  Sharln 
was  critical  of  broad  Interpre 
bility  for  Federal  social  servi 
ing,  particularly  In  the  child 
The  Committee  .specified  that 
day    care    should    enable    a 
family  to  work  or  tal:e  wovk- 
I'or  child  care  when  tlie  motht  r 
or  incapacitated.  The 
clear   that,   in   their   opinion 
care  programs  on  a  group  oi 
eligibility    basis    were    iuap 
the  Social  Security  Art.  The 
iher  was  critical  of  the  use 
rate  funds  for  matching 
social  services. 

Under  the  propu^ed 
refocus  title  IV  day  care  to 
need — welfare   families   and 
closely  approaching  thai  level 
mother  to  take  or  retain 
Federal    Governnieni,    would 
sume  psrt  of  the  cost  of  sei 
who  don't  meet  tbi.s  siniidard 
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ever,  sympathetic  to  the 
whose  income   Is  above   the 
nevertheless  depends  on  day 
their  jobs;  day  care  for  their 
prevents  them  from  going  on 
is  a  complex  problem  and  we 
possible  alternative  solutions 
also  considering  certain  exc 
work   related   provisions   for    _ 
special  handicaps  such  as  menta 
who  also  meet  the  other 
ments. 

In  addition  we  are  carefully 
gestlons  for  a  change  In  the 
lations  that  would  permit — i 
guards  to  prevent  abuses — the 
funds  as  matching. 

We  realize  that  the  propose< 
will   require   some   States   to 
Federally-financed     programs 
greater  number  of  persons  on 
celve  needed  services  to  allow 
come  self-supporting.  This      . 
larly  affect  child  care  services 
current  families  receiving  these 
income    substantially    above   t 
level.  As  this  takes  place  some 
receiving  services  would  no 

for    Federally    supported    

other  hand,  more  of  the  funds 
able  for  day  care  for  a  larger 
children. 

Although  there  would  be  char 
groups  under  the  proposed 
estimates  do  not   support   a 
spread   misconception :    that 
services  will  be  reduced  undei 
tions. 

In  FY  1072,  some  292,000 
years  were  provided  under  Till* 
Social  Security  Act  and  another 
day-care  years  were  funded  un( 
assistance  and  Work  Incentive 
grams.  In  FY  1973,  social 
providing  some  411,000  child 
and  an  additional  264,000  day 
being  furnished  xuider  cash-i 
WIN.   We  estimate   that  next 
the  proposed  regulations  be 
form— these  figures  v.ill  rise 
430.000  and  322,000,  a  new  rL__ 
child  day-care  years  under  the 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Funds  for  day  care  also  aie 
Title  IV-A,  Federal  costs  for  < 
from  $261  mUlipn  in  FY  1972  to 
«397   million   in  FY   1073   and 
hi  FY  1974;  under  cash-grant 
ing.   Federal   child   care  costs 
$117  million  in  FY  1972  to  an 
million  In  FY  1973  and  $207 
1974. 

We  have  received  thousands 
on  the  proposed  regulations, 
on  child  care,  and  we  are  givin, 
might    say,    sympathetic— cons' 
them.  The  proposal  is  a  draft 
and  after  evaluation  of  co 
in  the  final  regulation  are 

In  addition  to  day  care 
Social    Security    Act    HEW 
services  to  young  children.  One 
i^rams  is  Project  Head  Start,  w 
ated  by  the  Office  of  Child  Dev 
which  does  not  fall  under  the  p 
services  regulations.  Head  Star 
demonstration  effort  winch  is 
variety  of  child  development  se 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  Appir 
third  of  the  projects  laat  for  t 
thus  enabUng   tlie   mothers  to 
program  is  meant  to  serve  chi 
iuid  near-poor  familie.?,  as  is  d 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Fuiiduig  for  Head  Start  has 
innxous  increase,  with  $416  ml 
in  the  President's  budget  for  _ 
pared  to  .$401  million  in  FY  107i 
74,  services  will  be  provided  to 
dren— 270,000  In  full  year  progr 
summer  progr.ims,  and  23,000 
rolled  In  such  major  innovo 
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Start,  Home  SJdfrt  and  parent  and  child  cen- 
ters. 

In  accordance  with  the  Economic  Opportti- 
nity  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  Head  Start  is 
increasing  its  emphasis  on  handicapped  chil- 
dren, so  that  10  percent  of  the  enrollment 
opportunities  will  be  available  to  children 
witli  significant  handicaps.  Parent  and  Child 
Centers  are  experimental  Head  Start  projects 
which  are  exploring  the  delivery  of  services 
to  families  with  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  while  the  broader  Head  Start  program 
concentrates  on  pre-school  children  from  age 
three  until  they  enter  school. 

I  hope  that  these  clarifications  will  be  help- 
ful to  all  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
child  care. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Caspar  W.  Weinberger  announced  today 
that  he  expects  the  final  version  of  new  so- 
cial services  regulations  to  be  published  be- 
fore May  1. 


The  Secretary  noted  that  proposed  new  so- 
cial services  regulations  published  by  HEW 
on  February  16  are  a  draft  for  public  com- 
ment and  are  not  a  basis  for  action  by  State 
and-  local  governments  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Weinberger  said,  "Many  of  the 
comments  received  have  been  very  coiistruc- 
tive  and  we  are  reviewing  tlie.se  sympatheti- 
cally with  a  view  toward  making  the  final 
regulation  as  equitable  as  possible  to  all 
concerned.  The  regulations,  of  course,  im- 
plement the  social  services  povisions  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972,  and  seek  to 
redirect  social  services  to  those  most  in 
need — the  welfare  population  and  those  just 
above  this  level." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  ceUUig 
on  social  services  spending  was  Imposed  by 
Congress  because  the  absence  of  rtiles  forced 
the  program  out  of  control. 

"Congress  told  us  to  develop  rules,''  Secre- 
tary Weinberg  said,  "and  we  have  responded 


in  a  way  consistent  with  the  President's  pM- 
losophy  of  channeling  resources  to  people 
who  cannot  get  along  without  them." 

"We  have  received  many  thousand?  of  uTit- 
ten  comments  ana  have  had  discussions  with 
groups  and  individuals  ranging  from  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  to  Individual 
mothers  using  day  care."  the  Secretary  said. 

The  comments  center  on  three  main  issues: 
The  availability  of  day  care  for  children  of 
mothers  who  are  not  on  welfare  or  in  near- 
welfare  status:  the  ineligibility  for  socinl 
services  of  people  with  incomes  just  over  133 
percent  of  a  State's  welfare  payment  level: 
and  the  use  of  private  funds  to  match  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Tlie  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser^•ice  has 
been  analyzing  the  comments,  a  process  that 
will  be  completed  during  the  week  of  April 
1-6.  All  aspects  of  the  Issues  will  be  carefully 
reviewed;  following  this,  decisions  will  be 
made  on  revisions  to  the  draft,  and  final 
regulations  wUl  be  published. 


ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULATIONS,  FISCAL  1974 

IMillJons  of  dollars; 


Before 


After 


Program 


Gross  ex-  Federal  aid      Federal  aid 

penditures    Federal  aid    endangered  left 


Day  care: 

IV-A  matching 84.0             63  0 

Services  definition- 3,200  children  ...  (4.0) 

Potential  recipient— 12,800  children...  (16.0)  

Foster  care: 

IV-A  matching  for  public  employees. .  33. 3             25  0 

Services  definition (21.6) 

Potential  recipient (5.4) 

Basic  literacy  education:  

IV-A  matching,. 3.7                 28 

Restriction  of  optional  services  (7,000 
persons) 

Senior  citizen  centers:  

XVI  matching.. n.o               8  3 

Services  definition— 20,000  aged (4.4) 


-15.0 
-3.0  .. 
-12.0  ... 


-20.3 

-16.2 

-4.1 


48.0 


4.7 


-2.8 


-6.7 
-3.3 


1.6 


Before 


After 


Program 


Gross  ex-  Federal  aid      Federal  aid 

penditures    Federal  aid    endangered  left 


Potential  recipient    10,000  ageri 

Restriction    of    optional    serncei  — 

10,000  aged 

Other  programs: 

IV-A  XVI  matching  for  homernakei. 
housekeeper,  and  direct  services. . 

Services  definition 

Potential  recipient 

Optional  services 

Total:  

IV-A ICVI  matching 

Services  definition 

Potential  recipient .."'" 

Optional  services " 


(2.2) :. 

(2.2) - 

162.0  121.4 

(7.b) 

(3.8) 

(2.8) 

294.0  220.5 

(37.6) 

(27.4) 

(8.7) 


-1.7 

-1.7 

-10.7  110.7 

-5.7 

-2.9 

-2.1 

-55.5  165.0 

-28.2 

-20.7 

-6.6 . 


Source:  New  York  Slate  Department  of  Social  Services. 

New    York    State    Department    of    Social 
Services  Impact  of  New  Federal  Services 

REGtJLATIONS  ON  DAY  CARE 

A.  eligibility  requirements 
The  Day  (Child)  Care  Services  Program  of 
the  Department  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  aew  eligibility  requirements  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations: 

1.  Federal  financial  participation  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  potential  recipients 
at  the  present  approved  State  Income  level 
($7500  net  annual  Income  for  a  family  of 
four  persons)  but  will  be  limited  to  families 
whose  Income  does  not  exceed  133'/3%  of 
the  State's  assistance  payment  level  ($5000 
annual  Income  for  a  family  of  four  persons) . 

2.  Federal  financial  participation  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  families  who  are  po- 
tential recipients  without  regard  to  re- 
sources as  permitted  under  the  present  State 
plan  but  will  be  limited  to  those  families 
whose  resources  do  not  exceed  the  permis- 
sible level  for  public  assistance  families. 

3.  Federal  financial  participation  will  no 
longer  be  available  for  child  welfare  cases 
without  regard  to  income  and  resources  in 
view  of  the  termination  of  the  provision  (so 
called  85';  Rule)  which  enabled  the  State  to 
claim  Title  IV-B  (Child  Welfare)  services 
expenditures  under  Title  IV-A  without  a 
determination  of  eligibility  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

B.  program  definition 
The    new    regulations    will    further    limit 
federal  financial  participation  by  the  more 
restricted   definition   of    day    care    services 


eligible  for  federal  reimbursement.  Coverage 
under  the  new  regulations  will  be  limited  to 
care  for  purposes  of  enabling  the  caretaker 
relative  to  participate  in  employment,  train- 
ing or  needed  services.  No  longer  covered  is 
day  care  provided  by  reason  of  the  care- 
takers' absence,  Illness,  disability  or  for  other 
special  reasons  as  part  of  a  plan  of  services. 

C.    IMPACT    ON    PCTBLIC    ASSISTANCE    ROLES 

In  addition  to  the  direct  Impact  in  the  loss 
of  federal  financial  participation  in  Day 
Care  Services,  the  new  regulations  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  public  assistance 
roles.  Supporting  day  care  services  will  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  users  reach  a 
marginal  level  of  subsistence.  This  will  re- 
sult in  such  family's  returning  to  public 
assistance.  Additionally,  it  wUl  provide  a  dis- 
incentive for  families  to  leave  the  public 
assistance  roles  for  purposes  of  emplovment 
and  self-support. 

ILLUSTRATION 

A  mother  with  one  child  has  net  earn- 
ings (after  taxes)  of  $3500  and  her  child  is 
in  full  time  day  care  at  a  cost  of  $50  weekly 
or  $2600  annually.  Currently,  she  is  eligible 
for  subsidized  day  care  and  participates  in 
the  cost  at  75('  weekly.  Under  the  revised 
Federal  Regulations,  Federal  reimbursement 
would  not  be  available  for  two  person  fam- 
ilies with  a  net  Income  In  excess  of  S3:nn 
Since  she  obviously  would  not  be  able  to  oav 
the  fiUl  cost  of  day  care  In  the  amount  of 
$2600  out  of  a  net  income  of  $3500,  her  only 
recourse,  lacking  other  day  care  arrange- 
ments, would  be  to  turn  to  public  assistance. 


D.  FISCAL  IMPLICATIONS    (MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS! 


Gross 

expendi- 
tures 


Federal 
aid 


Curient  program  level 84  0 

Losses: 

Eligibility  definition  (3.200  children)  16  0 

Piogram  definition  (12,800  children)  .           4.0 

Total  losses '. 

Level  afier  Apr.  1,  1973 


63.0 

12.0 
3.0 


15.0 


48.0 


An  additional  increase  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic assistance  is  expected: 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  proposed  fed- 
eral services  regulations  are  implemented 
16.000  children  eligible  for  federal  and  for 
day  care  under  the  current  regulations  would 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  federal  aid  and 
may  have  to  leave  the  program.  It  Is  further 
estimated  that  10,000  of  these  children  are 
members  of  8,400  families  whose  incomes 
are  such  that  they  are  in  immediate  risk 
of  becoming  cash  assistance  recipients.  If 
all  of  this  group  opt  for  assistance  in  lieu 
of  self-support,  it  would  increase  gros.s  ex- 
penditure for  public  assi.stance  bv  $23  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1974  (State  and  local  share 
$12.5). 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IMPACT 
OP  NEW  FEDERAL  REUL'L.*TIONS  ON'  FOSTER 
CARE   SERVGICE 

The  newly  propo.=ed  Federal  Service  Reg- 
ulations to  take  effect  April  1,  1973  will 
have  a  significant  fiscal  impact  on  the  state. 
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A.  PBOCBASf   OEFINITIOM' 

The  new  federai  regulations  limit  services 
reliTibursement  for  tbose  children  whose 
placement  has  been  as  a  result  of  a  ludl- 
rial  determinatiou  Sltkoe  these  children  rep- 
resent only  20%  of  the  children  in  foster 
tare,  reimbursement  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able for  services  provided  to  the  bulk  of  the 
children  under  care. 

Additionally,  federal  relmbxirsement  will 
not  be  available  for  medical  and  mental 
health  services  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
service  plan  and  to  Identify  medicai  prob- 
lems of  chUdren  in  child  care  facilities.  How- 
ever, this  revision  will  have  limited  impact, 
because  of  the  suspension  of  the  State 
agrncy   purchase    of   services   contracts. 

B.    ELIGIBILmr    DEFINITION 

The  proposed  regulations  omit  the  cur- 
rent prorUlon  (so  caUed  85%  Rule)  en- 
abling states  to  claim  reimbursement  for 
chUd  welfare  services  provided  under  Title 
rV-B  under  Title  IV-A.  As  a  result  of  this 
deletion,  federal  financial  participation  will 
no  longer  be  avall.ible  for  children  whose 
family  income  exceeds  the  new  standard  for 
potential  recipients  (133V3%  of  the  public 
assistance  standard  or  $5000  per  annum  for 
a  family  of  four).  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  new  financial  eligibility  require- 
ments for  potential  recipients  Includes  a  re- 
quirement that  permissible  family  resources 
be  at  the  public  assistance  level. 

C.   FISCAL   IMPLICATION    (MILLIONS  OP  DOLXASS) 


B.  FXSCAI.  IMPUCATIOM    (MILX  XUI; 


Current  program  level. 
Anticipaled  loss 


Level  after  AprU  1, 1373. 


RKGULA'  TONS 


STATE   DEPARTMENT   OF   SOClAl 
OF    NEW    SERVICES 
CITIZENS  CENTERS  SERVICES 

The  new  federal  services 
seriously   affect   Federal 
senior   citiaen   center 
the  Department. 


regulations  will 

reimbursement   for 

provided    by 


servi  »s 


A.    PROGRAM    DEFU  TTIl 


Gross 
expendi- 
tures 

Federal 

aid 

Current  program  level 

Lenes: 

Program  definitian 

Eligibility  deTimtion 

33.3 

21.6 

5.4 

25.0 

16.2 
4  1 

Total  losses 

27.0 

20  3 

level  Mtef  Apr.  1, 1973... 

«.e 

4.7 

A  substantial  loss  of 
tlclpatlon  Is  anticipated  ui 
federal  regulations  as  a 
change  In  program   req 
regulations  make  no 
senior  citizen  centers 
service.  Federal  financial 
be  captured  only  for  those 
which  are  included  in  the 
e.g.,    congregate    meals 
and  functional  education 
regulations  do  not  cover  th< 
now  Included  under  the 
information   and   referral, 
ices,    transportation    to 
transportation  to  other 
and    recreational    activities, 


servl  :e: 


ON 

fedeial  financial  par- 

1  ler  the  proposed 

result  of  a  major 

nts.  The   new 

explicit   provision  for 

s  as  a  discrete 

pbrticlpation  will 

F  rogram  elements 

lew  regulations, 

management 

s4rvices.  The  new 

following  items 

approved  State  Plan : 

ounsellng   serv- 

from    center, 

services. 


hoi  le 


ar  i 


con  munlty 


B.    ELIGIBILTTY    DEFl  NITION 


Ir  come 


U  ider  • 


reinibui  iement 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IMPACT 
OF  HEW  PTDFRAL  SERVICFS  RECtTLATIONS  ON 
BASIC    LITERACY    EIH.K:ATI0N 

The  proposed  federal  services  regulations 
to  take  effect  April  1,  1973.  will  totally  elim- 
inate federal  reimbursement  for  Basic  Lit- 
eracy Education. 

A.     PROGRAM     DEFINITION 

The  new  federal  regulation  no  longer  iii- 
clude  basic  literacy  education  as  either  a 
mandatory  or  optional  service.  ThfCre  Is  a  re- 
quirement that  educational  services  gener- 
ally be  provided  without  cost.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate termination  of  the  present  purchase 
of  services  contract  with  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department. 


^'ho  ;e 


1.  Federal  financial 
reduced    because   of   the 
ment  that  potential  reciple4ts 
those  individuals  with  an 
of  the  public  assLstance  leve 
num  for  a  single  person) 
State  Plan,  federal 
able  for  an  Individual  will 
Income  of  $2,625. 

2.  Federal  financial  par 
limited  to  iiKlividuals  w 
at   the   public  assLiitance 
present  State   Plan,   there 
requirements. 

3.  The  new  regulations 
vision  which  permits 
blUty  on  the  basis  ^t  an 
in  an  identified  low-income 
v;ill  now  have  to  be 
by  case  basis,  thus  further 
ijals  from  the  program.  As  t 
may  be  expected  that  there 
cant    Increase    In 
involved  In  determining  e 
Instead  of  group  basis. 


QUtSTIOivNAIRE  ON  IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  SOCIAl  SERVICES  REGUtATIONS— HEW  YORK 


1.  Seivioe  catetory 


2.  Services  i 
regulation, 


Spetial 


Number  of 
people 


PROVISIOfl  NO.  I.-DEFINITION  OF  POHNTIAL  RECIPIENT 

Daycare 

Family  plarmin? 

Mental  retjrdatioi 

Foster  cace  (cliildrea  and  adultl) 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 

Other 

Menial  lK>itili I.'I.II!"""!"!"! 

Vocational  educiUon . „ 

Delinquency  prevention [. 

Other  pioi|r,iiii5i I. '." 'Ill !1! !!""'' 

(Inciides  sei-ioi  cuiKi  centers) [.[IV.. [[[[[[[]. 


52.000 

NA 

v: 

NA 

01 


7,01 
(') 
RA 
M.(Mia 


Total 


5.  Above  numbers  of  peoi>le  broken  down  by  the  foilowing  related  categories: 

Old  age  <issist;ince 

FamiliesdV  A,  IV-B) .'.."I.".!'""" 

Blind  and  disabled .      "  .. 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Total 


April 


us  OF  BOUARS)        C.  FISCAL  niPLKAnOM   (idlLUO  IS 


Gross 

errpendi- 
tares 


3.7 


Federal 
aid 


2.8 
-2.8 


Current  program  level. 


Nose 


Losses; 
Elieil>ititydefmition(-U,000  persons). 
Pragram  debiutuw  (—30,000  persons). 


SERVICES  IMPACT 
ON     SENIOR 


Total  losses 

Uvelatter  Apr.  1,1973. 


(f 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
PACT  OF  NEW  FEDERAL  SERVIC 
ON    MISCELLANEOUS    SERVICES 

The  Department  provides  a 
array  of   services,   exclusive 
care,   foster   care  for  chlldreh 
zen  center  services  and  basic 
tion.  Predominant  among  the^e 
services    are    homemaker 
services  and  direct  services  .„ 
agency  staff.  Federal  financial 
for   these   services   will    be 
revision  in  financial  ellgibilit 
and  the  abolition  of  certain 
which   may   no   longer   be 
State  plan. 


an  I 


miscellaneous 

day    (child) 

senior   cltl- 

Iteracy  educa- 

mlscellanetis 

housekeeper 

prj)vided  by  local 

participation 

a|rected    by   the 

requirements 

optional  services 

included   In   the 


DEFINfTION 

will  be  lim- 

potential  re- 

1th  an  income 

of  the  public 

fanllly's  resources 


parti  lipation  v;ill  be 

p:  oposed   requtre- 

be  limited  to 

of  133 '/a  % 

($2,416  per  an- 

the  present 

is  avail- 

an  annual  net 


l4ipation  will  be 
r&sources  aie 
livel.   Under   the 
ire   uo  resource 


A.    ELIGIBILITY 

Federal  financial  partlclpatl  m 
Ited  by  the  requirement  tha 
clplents  be  limited  to  families 
level  not  In  excess  of  1331/3" 
assistance  level  and  that 
be  at  the  public  assistance  livel 

B.    SERVICES    DEFINTT  ON 

Definition  of  various  services 
datory  or  optional,  are  now 
Additionally,  the  range  of  oj^lonal 
which  may  be  included  has 
e.g.,  elimination  of  information 
other  than  as  an  Integral 
provLsion  of  services. 


n  uch 


r.    FISCAL   IMPLICATION     (M^LIONS    OF 
DOLLARS) 


ell  miuate 


the  pro- 
of eligi- 
indi^dual's  residence 
area.  Eligibility 
on  a  case 
Individ- 
consequence,  It 
KTill  be  a  signlfi- 
admlnls'  ratlve    expenses 
li(  Ibility  on  a  case 


detern  ination 


deten  lined 
e]  cltKling  : 


Current  program  level. 

losses: 
Program  defmrtion.. 

EhgibiiUy  detuiition. . 


Total  losses 

Procram  level  after  Apr.  1, 1973 


ider  present 
ar.  30, 1973 


3.  Deprived  of  service, 
Apra-iune  1973 


Gross 

expenditures 

<attnuil)  • 


Number  of 
people 


Cross 
expenditures 


Number  f 
peepe 


$81, 000-400 
8,000,000 

0) 

32,000,000 

P) 

<■)" 

3.  700, 000 


183,200,1 
(11,000,000) 


lOfS^ 


12, too 

0 

»^' 

N^ 
10,000 


$3,800,000 

a 

1,300.00) 
(') 


1,500.000 

(soaooo) 


12,80  1 


N  > 


N  . 
10.0CI 


307,900,006 


C,  600,000 


NA 
NA 
NA 


N| 

N 

Nt 


h  197S 

OF  BOUABS) 


Gross 
i- 
tures 


Federal 
aid 


11.0 


a3 


-2.2 
-6.6 


-L7 

-5.0 


-6.7 
1.6 


SERVICES,    IM- 

S  REGULATlqjJS 


either  man- 
narrower, 
services 
•een  restricted 
and  referral 
coclponent  of  the 


Gross 

xpendi-        Federal 
tares  ant 


162.0 


121.4 


-10.4 
-18 


-7.8 
-2.9 

-10.7 
110.7 


4.  Depriv  id  ef  service 
1S74 


Gross 

expenditure 

<a«nual) 


<  ) 


(  ) 


$16,000,00 

e 

5,400.000 
0) 

V) 

0 

0) 

6, 000, 000 
(2,200,060) 


27. 400, 000 


(') 


April  4,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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1.  Service  category 


2.  Services  under  present 
regulation.  Mar.  30.  1973 


3.  Denrived  of  servic". 
April  June  1973 


4  Deprived  of  service 
in  1974 


Specie 


Mumbei  ol 
people 


Gross 
exprnrtitures 
(annual; 


PROVISION  m.  2A    DEFINITION  OF  SERVICES 


Daycare  ,  -. 

Family  planning        

Mental  retardation    ...  .   .   .  

Foster  care  (children  anj  adults) 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse ; . . 

Other     ..     ,. 

Mental  tieaiih 

Voc.itional  education    " 

Delinquency  prevention 

Oilier  programs  ■ , 

(includes  senior  citizen  centers) 

Totals     


5.  Anovc  numbers  of  people  brulten  dov/n  by  the  following  related  categories: 

Old  ape  assistance .._ 

F,iinllies  (IV  A,  IV  B) .       

BllnrI  and  disabled .   


To!al 


52  000 
NA 

0> 

NA 

() 

(') 
7.000 

(') 

NA 
66.000 


NA 
NA 
NA 


$«1  001.000 

8.000,000 

() 

3?  000.  000 

(» 

(') 

3. 700. 000 
(') 
183.200.000 
(11.000.000) 

307  900  000 


liumbei  0' 
people 


3.200 

0 

() 

NA 

(') 

() 
0 

NA 

20.  CtiO 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Gross 

enpenitures 


$3C0  000 
0 

<•) 
5  '00  P''0 

<) 

0) 

0 

(') 

2.800  000 
(1.000  000; 

8  860  000  . 


tJumber  0' 
people 


3.2CO 
C 

tlA 
() 

t) 
0 

() 

NA 
20.000 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Gio-is 

exiieii'it'i.'fcs 

(annual) 


$4  liOO  oon 

b 

() 

21  eoa  00^ 

0 

(I 

( ) 

12  000.000 

(4.400.000) 
37. 600. 000 


0 


PROVISn.N      0.  28      RESTRICKON  OF  OPTiONAL  SERVICES 


Day  caie     

Family  planivn?.. 

Mental  retardation    , 

Foster  care  (children  anrl  adults) 

Alcoholism  and  dru);  abuse 

Other 

Mental  health 

Vocational  education _... 

Oelinquencv  prevention 

Other  programs -■ 

(Ii;cludes  sen.io!  ci!iz~n  centers) 

^o\■^..  .  


1'  000 

81.000  PTC 

NA 

8  000,  000 

<t 

(1) 

HA 

V.  [too  000 

() 

0) 

(') 

(') 

7,noo 

3  700.000 

'■) 

0) 

NA 

!8.r  ?00  000 

66.000 

(11.000  ono) 

307.  900.  000 


Abiive  number":  of  p?.''iile  hro'-j'i  -In.vn  Ijy  the  follovinj  related  cate,=ories: 

Old  ?ee  assisUn'^e _ 

FamihesdV  A.  IV  E)    .     .     

Bliod  and  div'iblerl 


NA 
NA 
NA 


0 
0 

0 

0 

',) 

0 

n 
V) 

0 
(■> 

<■» 

1  750 

(' 

NA 

10  IWO 

'  ( > 

'?00.000 

('.> 

I  200  0~) 
(5«)  OOC) 

?  iro  rit) 

'  N•^  ... 

1*A    .   . 

0  0 

0  u 

V)  () 

0  0 

(')  (') 

0  () 

7.000  3  700  000 

0)  (') 

NA  5  000,000 

10. 000  (2,  200. 000> 

8.7M,000 

HA  0 

■NA 

HA 


Total  ... 


PROVISION  NO.  3.     USr.  OF  PRiVATt  FUNDS  AS  THE  NOH-FEOERAL  SHARE  ' 


Day  care 

Family  planning 

Mental  retardation 

Foster  care  (children  and  adul;s) 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 

Other. 


Mental  health  •_ 

Vocational  education.        .  , 

Delinquency  preveiiiion. 

Total  

5.  Above  numbers  of  peoi'le  bionen  <iov.11  by  the  lollo.vir<2  related  categories: 

Olrl  age  assistance  .                       

FamiliesdV  A.  IV  B) . 

Blind  and  disabled  .       .             

Total  . 


'  Federal  reimbursement  nnriei  titles  IV  and  XVI  for  these  services  was  discontinued  in  Ne.v 
York  State  effective  July  1, 1972,  due  to  the  ceiling  on  services. 

2  Ttiese  programs  include  bomemak?'  services,  housekeeper  services,  adoption  services,  senioi 
citizen  center  services,  and  other  direct  services  provided  by  staff  of  local  wellare  agencies, 

^The  annual  dollar  amount  shown  here  includes !  quarter  (April  through  Jun?  1972)piior  to  ti'e 
Federal  ceiling  on  services  expendrlures. 


>  The  use  of  private  funds  as  a  nni1-F0fte1.1l  ■.l^ais  m 
substantially  effectcrl  as  ottiei  elements. 
■'  Revised  .V.ir,  2.  1972. 


(■■) 


!.v  York  St.ile  is  significanf.  but  not  ss 


4.  Administrative  Provisions  whicli  are 
eiiher  burdensome  or  vtnnecess:iry. 

A.  The  new  requirement  for  a  written  in- 
dividual service  plan  also  states  that  services 
can  only  be  provided  to  achieve  two  specific 
goals — self-support  and  seU-siifnclency.  This 
raises  a  very  important  issue.  Does  this  mean 
that  federal  reimbursement  Is  not  available 
unless  services  remedy  tlie  situation  to  allow 
at-liievement  of  one  of  the  two  goals?  If  so. 
fecler.tl  reimbursement  will  be  Ujst  for  thou- 
sands of  dependent  older  persons,  disabled 
I.'p'.sors.  and  •'hard  core"  families  v.lio  ciin- 
uot  be  expected  to  aclticve  either  of  these 
goi'ls  regardless  of  the  ser. ioes  provided.  If 
frdpral  reimbursement  Is  not  contingent 
uvion  tl^e  achievement  of  these  two  goals, 
v.ln-  include  them  in  the  regulation?  Many 
.-t;xtes  have  already  adopted  the  four  earlier 
pfipo.sed  gculs  of  self-support,  self-cars,  com- 
iinmity  based  care  anrl  institutional  car?. 
Tiiese  have  been  incorporated  into  State 
management  information  systems  and  they 
birter  reflect  the  actual  situations  of  clients. 


B.  The  redetermination  of  eligibility  f'-r 
services  is  required  at  too  frecjuent  iiiter<'ni  5. 
The  frequent  redeterminations  coupled  with 
more  rigorous  eligibility  requirements  will 
greatly  increase  the  administrative  bui-tlcn 
of  services  staff.  With  limited  funds  for  fc.^rv- 
ices.  this  will  mean  Increased  cleri:il  ai-d 
aUiuiiiistrative  staff  at  the  expense  of  dii-cc: 
service  staff.  The  result  will  be  leis  service 
per  unit  cost.  Less  freqitent  redetermina:  ioi^s 
would  be  more  preferable. 

C.  The  absence  In  the  regulation  of  i  r.ij- 
load  and  workload  standards  for  service;  as,- 
gravates  an  already  deteriorating  sitiiilion 
where  staff  is  being  shifted  to  income  -n;;'.!!- 
tenance  functions  and  clerical  functions  at 
the  expense  of  services.  A  federally  mandated 
level  of  service  st.:iff  would  mitigate  agairst 
thi.s  situation.  Such  a  mandate  would  he  p:,r- 
ticularly  useful  to  State  supervised  local  ad- 
ministered systems  where  the  States  are  pre- 
cluded from  mandating  local  staffing  levels. 

5.  Impact  of  federal  financial  participation 
exclusions  in   the  new  regulatiosis. 


.A.  .A  vide  r.Mige  of  ••tidmlnistrative  serv- 
ices'" Includiup:  the  stipport  of  Citizen  Ad- 
visory Committees,  training  in  use  of  sub- 
professionals  and  volunteers,  staff  develop- 
ment, preparation  of  reports  and  evaluation, 
public  inlonnation  programs,  use  of  bilingual 
Interpretors,  Information  and  referral,  and 
community  plaitning  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  the  proposed  regvilations.  The  ab- 
sence of  federal  financial  participation  for 
these  service.";,  which  arc  an  integral  part  of 
an  eirective  service  delivery,  v.ill  meai,  an 
increased  fisc(»l  burden  on  the  State  and 
localities  of  several  million  dollars  to  con- 
tinue these  services,  Becau.^e  most  of  t;-ese 
.services  must  be  continued,  complex  alloc-i- 
tion  methods  will  need  to  be  developed  to 
segregate  the  cost  of  these  services  irom 
tho.'se  eligible  for  federal  financial  participa- 
tion. 

B.  The  exclusion  of  information  and  re- 
ferral service  from  federal  financial  participa- 
tion will  have  a  deteriorating  efTect  that  will 
permeate  almost  all  specific  services.  Bcc;iuse 
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of  the  complex  array  of  public,  private,  and 
voluntary  services  that  exist  In  New  York 
State,  an  effective  method  for  referral  and 
arrangement  for  services  by  other  provider 
agencies  Is  an  essential  service  component 
of  public  social  services.  For  that  reason,  to 
exclude  federal  financial  participation  for 
information  and  referral  will  lead  either  to  a 
!pss  effective  delivery  of  service.5  in  the  total 
service  system,  or  it  will  lead  to  an  increased 
fluancial  burden  to  the  states  and  localities 
t«  maintain  this  service. 

C.  The  exclusion  from  federal  financial 
participation  of  medical  services,  .subsistence, 
and  other  maintenance  assistance  items,  even 
when  such  items  are  components  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  service  delivery,  will 
provide  a  serio\is  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  multi-purpose  service  centers  decen- 
tralized to  the  neighborhood  level.  The  use  of 
multl-purpo.se  centers  is  beginning  to  in- 
crease In  several  areas  of  New  York  State, 
particularly  la  New  York  City.  The  segrega- 
tion of  medical  costs  and  subei&tance  costs 
from  service  coets  In  sxich  centers  will  seri- 
ously hhider  the  effectiveness  of  these  ap- 
proaches. 

6.  The  estimated  number  of  social  service 
positions  that  would  be  eliminated  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  proposed  regulations 
cannot  be  estimated  for  New  Y'ork  State  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there 
wotild  be  considerable  reductions  In  social 
service  staff  In  both  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  New  York  State. 

Aj»  Akaiysis  or  the  Efiect  of  the  Pro- 
posed Fedebai.  Reculj^tions  on  SriCIAL 
Services  Proc.r.\?.is,  Speciticallv  Dav- 
Cape  Servjcts 

EACKr.P.OUND 

In  1967.  Cont-ress  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide,  under  Title  IV-A, 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  day  care 
services  rendered  to  children  of  former,  cur- 
rent, or  potential  welfare  recipients.  The  re- 
maining cost  of  day  care  services  for  these 
chUdreu  was  allocated  to  the  States,  with  the 
option  of  local  govemmental  tinlts  or  private 
agencies  to  share  part  of  this  cost.  The  ap- 
propriation for  Title  IV-A  was  open-ended. 

This  recognition  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  Its  role  in  fostering  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  young  children,  particularly 
poor  cliildren.  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
forward  sur^'e  in  providing  day  care  services 
to  New  York  City  s  children.  Consider  the 
fact  that  in  1966,  we  had  93  publicly-funded 
day  care  centers  serving  about  6,700  and  that 
today,  there  are  400  centers  serving  about 
30,000  children  with  another  6.200  children 
being  cared  for  in  Family  Day  Care  homes— 
Bll  financed,  in  the  main — under  Title  IV-A. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  women  using 
these  services  are  employed,  in  Job  training 
or  looking  for  work.  The  1970  census  bears 
out  the  need  for  expanding  child  care  pro- 
grams by  figures  repurUng  5  5  million  women 
in  this  couiiUy  who  are  the  heatls  of  fam- 
ilies. In  New  York  City  aloue,  the  figure  is 
429,000.  And  these  numbers  are  growing,  not 
decrea'iing. 

In  settuig  the  stage  for  the  discust-ion 
which  follows,  we  must  also  call  attention 
to  the  role  of  tke  States  la  the  funding  pic- 
ture. In  order  to  receive  reijnbursement  for 
oil  social  services  programs  fuuded  under 
the  various  Tii  les  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
States  are  required  to  submit  plans  for  HEW 
approval.  HEWs  present  administrative  regu- 
lations, defining  State  participation  in  reim- 
bursable programs,  clearly  set  forth  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  strengthen  family  life 
a.nd  to  foster  chUd  development.  If  the  pro- 
posed regulations  ju-e  enartcd.  a  new  plan 
would  have  to  bo  submitted.  Tlie  new  plan, 
in  carrying  out  liie  intent  of  the  new  regu- 
lations, undoubtedly  would  have  a  major  Im- 
pact on  our  ability  to  continue  i^ervlces  at 
the  s.ime  level,  let  alone  to  expand  them. 
On  Febniaiy  16.  1873    the  Department  of 
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public  assistance  level  begin  to  meet  mini- 
mum Income  needed  for  a  family  to  survive. 
The  proposed  regulations  limit  services  to 
an  individual  whose  Income  Is  no  greater 
1331 3  percent  of  what  he  would  receive  on 
public  assistance.  In  New  Y'ork  State,  this 
income  level  will  be  $5,400  for  a  family  of 
four,  compared  with  a  $7,500  income  limit 
for  Federal  reimbursement  under  the  pres- 
ent State  plan.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
regulations  require  that  a  famUy  not  have 
liquid  assets  greater  than  those  allowed  for 
eligibility  for  public  assistance. 

The  proposed  regulations  also  preclude 
upward  mobility  for  those  who  are  employed. 
Because  of  the  Income  limitations,  they 
virtually  exclude  all  families  with  two  wage 
earners;  they  encourage  abuses  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  they  abet  family  breakup.  It  is  not 
Inconceivable  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
eliglbUity,  many  famUies  wUl  make  clahns 
or  force  the  father's  absence  from  the  home. 
In  addition,  the  current  regulations  permit 
potential  welfare  recipients  to  be  defined 
as  "a  selected  reasonable  classification  of 
families  and  children  with  common  prob- 
lems or  common  service  needs."  This  "group 
ellgibUity"  is  not  permissible  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  Although  day  care  in  New 
York  State  has  always  required  determina- 
tion of  financial  eligibility  on  an  Individual 
basis,  this  regulation  does  have  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  other  social  services. 
Program  quality 
The  language  of  the  proposed  regulations 
makes  It  clear  that  program  quality  is  no 
longer  of  concern  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Federal  legislation  currently  mandates  stand- 
ards for  day  care  services  whereas  the  pro- 
posed regulations  make  no  reference  to 
quality  programs.  It  is  clear  that  HEW  does 
not  intend  to  reimburse  local  governments, 
such  as  New  York  City,  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  program. 

All  references  to  standards  and  to  monitor- 
ing programs  for  quality  have  been  deleted. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will  no 
longer  reimburse  salaries  of  local  Agency  staff 
responsible  for  setting  standards,  Tnonltiring 
and  evaluating  program  quality,  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  and  consultation  to 
day  care  centers  to  assist  them  In  maintain- 
ing quality.  Mouitorlng  program  quality  Is 
required  by  the  current  regulations.  The  only 
monitoring  required— or  even  mentioned— 
in  the  proposed  regulations  Is  for  cost. 

Current  regulations  require  staff  develop- 
ment, education,  and  training  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  for  all  staff  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  services.  This  includes  profes- 
sional and  para-professional  staff  and  volun- 
teers. The  proposed  regulations  do  not  in- 
clude training  and  staff  development  n-'  a 
reimbursable  Item. 

Other  specific  costs  not  reimbursable  under 
the  proposed  regulations  are  health  and 
nutrition  services. 

'Tliese  restrictions  make  It  almost  Impos- 
sible for  localities  to  maintain  hlgh-qiuillty 
comprehensive  child  development  programs! 
Parent,  consumer  involvement 
Under  the  proposed  regulations,  parents  of 
cluldren  in  day  care  services  would  no  longer 
have  any  meaningful  Involvement  in  policy 
development  and  program  administration 
consumer  Involvement  is  mandatory  under 
the  current  regulations. 

Certal.i  regulations  mandpte  advisory  com- 
mittees at  the  Stale  and  local  levels'  On»- 
t^urd  of  the  membership  of  these  committees 
mi. St  consist  of  consumers  of  sen-ice  The 
committee  is  required  to  "have  adequate  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  participation  in. 
pMicy  development  and  program  administra- 
tion. Including  the  furtherance  of  recipient 
participation  in  the  program  of  the  Agency  " 
The  proposed  regulations  only  mandate  an 
aai  isory  committee  at  the  State  level  Con- 
Siimers  of  service  are  not  even  Included  in 
tae  suggested  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee All  language  relating  to  the  power  and 
autles  of  the  Advisory  Committee  h.as  been 
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deleted;  the  proposed  regulations  simply 
state  tliat  the  Committee  shall  "advise  the 
State  Agency  on  the  general  policy  involved 
in  the  provision  of  day  care  services." 

The  current  regulations  also  require  that 
Advisory  Committees  be  provided  "such  staff 
assistance  from  within  the  agency  and  such 
Independent  technical  assistance  as  are  need- 
ed to  enable  it  to  make  effective  recommenda- 
tions," and  "financial  arrangements,  where 
necessary,  to  make  possible  the  participation 
of  recipients  in  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee structure." 

The  current  Federal  regulations  recognize 
the  Importance  of  meaningful  consumer  In- 
volvement in  policy  making  and  In  the  pro- 
vision of  services.  They  acknowledge  the  right 
of  people  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions  which 
vitally  affect  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  Government  agen- 
cies providing  services  remain  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

The  Agency  for  ChUd  Development  has 
long  recognized  the  Importance  of  parent  par- 
ticipation In  child  development  program.".. 
Parent  participation  helps  to  Insure  that 
child  development  services  represent  a  real 
support  to  famUy  life.  It  also  enables  parents 
to  participate  In  and  maintain  the  growah 
that  their  children  experience  in  these  pro- 
grams. It  avoids  the  Government  "paternal- 
ism" and  the  view  of  day  care  as  a  threat 
to  family  life,  about  which  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  expressed  concern  on  many 
occasions. 

Expansion   and    enrichment   of  services 

Tlie  proposed  regulations  set  forth  a  num- 
ber of  restrictions  that  wiU  severely  limit 
e.xpansion  and  quality  of  services. 

For  example,  services  can  not  be  pur- 
chased from  other  public  agencies  for  serv- 
ices now  being  funded  through  sources  oth<^ 
than  Title  IV-A.  In  addition,  privately  do- 
nated funds  can  not  be  used  as  the  State 
share  to  be  matched  by  Federal  IV-A  funds. 

Neither  of  these  limitations  immedlatelv 
affect  ADC-funded  programs.  They  do,  how- 
ever, affect  other  serviC3s  and  other  geograph- 
ical  areas,  and  can  affect  New  York  City's 
ability  to  expand  and  enrich  services  In  the 
future.  They  also  substantially  reduce  the 
motivation  for  voluntary  participation  In  sa- 
cial  service  programs  by  privately  funded 
agencies,  by  corporations,  and  by  othsr  indi- 
viduals in  the  private  sector. 

Tlie  proposed  regulations  further  require 
that  all  purchase-of-servlce  agreements  be 
written,  and  that  the  agreements  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Regional  Office  of  HEW.  They 
also  provide  that  reimbursement  rates  will 
be  set  by  the  States  and  monitored  by  HEW. 
Tliese  new  requirements  will  not  only  be 
admuiistratlvely  cumbersome,  tmt  the  par- 
ticipation of  HEW  m  setting  reimbursement 
rates  may  further  limit  the  avallabilitv  and 
the  quality  of  services. 

Administrative  costs 
The  administrative  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  proposed  regulations  will  require  a  vir- 
tual "army  of  bureaucrats '  t«  administer 
According  to  HEW,  these  additional  verifi- 
cation procedures  are  necessary  to  curb 
abuses  and  provide  greater  management  con- 
trol for  the  program  The  new  requirements 
none  of  v.hich  exist  in  the  current  regula- 
tions, are: 

1.  Service  plans  are  not  required  prior  to 
service,  and  can  only  be  issued  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  six-moutu 
period,  the  service  plan  must  be  'c-authur- 
i.ed  before  service  cau  continue.  Ihis  must 
be  done  by  the  'organi/aLional  unit  respon- 
sible for  development  of  individual  service 
plp.iis." 

2.  AU  applications  must  be  verified  by  tlie 
local  ageucy  administering  Uie  service  'prior 

io  sen  ice. 

3.  Applicai,ious  for  current  recipients  of 
financial  assistance  must  be  verified  by  "ihe 
organizational  unit  responsible  for  "deter- 
mination  c.f  eli£;il:.tli'y    for   f:!v,.K-in'    a=' i-^- 


ance."  I.e.,  the  local  social  services  depart- 
ment. This  must  also  be  done  prior  to  the 
proi'ision  of  service. 

4.  The  State  agency  must  also  make  a  de- 
termination that  each  family  and  individual 
is  eligible  for  service  prior  .o  the  provision 
of  service. 

5.  In  addition  to  periodic  reviews  of  income 
and  welfare  status  i>er formed  by  local  agen- 
cies (current  practice,  although  not  ^eci- 
fied  in  th»  current  Federal  Regulations),  th- 
State  agency  must  make  a  redetermination 
of  eligibility  of  each  family  and  individual 
receiving  services  at  the  following  intervals 

(A)  Quarterly  tor  current  recipients  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  This  redetermination  may 
be  accomplished  by  comparing  pubUc  as- 
sistance rolls  wtih  service  eligibility  list- 
ings. 

(B)  Within  30  days  of  tlie  date  that  pub- 
lic assistance  is  terminated. 

(C)  For  "potential"  public  assistance  recip- 
ients, within  sii  tnont^is  of  Initial  eligibility 
determination  or  subsequent  redetermina- 
tion. 

(D)  Within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  regulation  for  families  and  chil- 
dren currently  receiving  service  on  the  basis 
tliat  they  are  former  applicants  for  or  recip- 
ients of  financial  assistance. 

The.se  procedures  are  not  only  cumber- 
some and  expensive  but  they  will  seriously 
delay  the  admission  of  children  to  vitally 
needed  services.  This  multi-level  review  of 
the  application  and  verification  is,  in  our 
opinion,  totally  unnecessary.  It  Is  impor- 
tant, of  course,  to  monitor  eligibility  and  to 
estaoiish  audit  trails  to  uncover  abuses.  The 
State,  at  present,  together  with  the  locali- 
ties, designs  a  monitoring  and  review  pro- 
cedure to  insure  responsible  control  over  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  current  regulations  HEW  has  au- 
thority to  review  these  procedures,  as  well 
as  to  monitor  and  audit  programs.  This  au- 
thority would  seem  sufficient  to  avoid  and 
eliminate  any  abuses  there  might  be  in  tlie 
use  of  Title  IV-A  funds. 

A  CASE  STODV  OF  TlIE  IMPACT   ON   FAMU-IES 

To  pinpoint  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  let  us  consider  the  Jones  family, 
made  up  of  Chris,  a  widow  whose  husband 
died  and  left  her  with  no  resources  or  lile 
Insurance,  and  two  children  Jane,  age  4  and 
Dick,  age  8. 

Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Jones  Is  employable  and 
eager  to  become  self-reliant,  she  begins  to 
look  for  adequate  child  care  arrangements 
and  for  a  Job.  Jane  will  need  all  day  care 
and  Dick,  after-school  care. 

Mrs.  Jones  Is  promised  a  job  paying  %7.5C0 
a  year. 

Mrs.  Jones  decides  to  place  her  childreu 
In  a  publicly-funded  day  care  center  be- 
c-.use.  on  the  basis  of  her  investigation,  the 
childreu  will  receive  safe,  reliable,  devcloj]- 
mental  care.  When  she  looked  at  unlicensed 
centers  and  homes  she  found  liazardous  con- 
ditions. The  one  licensed,  private  day  care 
center  tu  her  neighborliood  Is  open  only 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  and  charges  $26  a  week 
for  file  younger  child.  Tliis  arrangement 
v.oi'ia  leave  both  children  v.lihout  caie  from 
4  p.m.  until  6  p.m.  The  publicly-funded  day 
cue  center  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p  m..  and 
o  .ly  charges  $3  a  week  for  both  children. 

Wlien  Clirls'  children  are  admitted  to  tlie 
d.-.y  care  center,  the  Family  Coiinielfir  in- 
forms her  that  o!ie  may  be  "eligible  for  sup- 
plemeat!>ry  public  assistance  because  under 
current  regulntions  part  of  her  income  cau 
be  disregarded.' 

She  could  recede  a  semi-monthly  s'.tpple- 


'  'Income  disregard  '  holds  that  a  certain 
portion  of  a  family's  earnings,  plus  their  em- 
ployment expenses,  can  he  deducted  in  dctcr- 
miiiing  their  eligibility  for  public  assistance 
Thus,  a  pcr^>ou  could  t)e  earnliig  more  than 
133!/,  percent  of  the  grant  level  and  stUl  be 
eligible    for    social    services — including    day 
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ment  of  $17.83  or  *8.29  a  week.  However,  Chris 
does  not  want  to  apply  for  welfare.  First,  she 
finds  the  whole  idea  of  receiving  welfare  dis- 
tasteful and  alien  to  her  nature.  Second,  she 
does  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  obtain  such 
a  small  grant. 

Chris  is  happy  with  her  work  situation  and 
has  peace  of  mind  about  the  children  because 
she  knows  they  are  safe  and  receiving  educa- 
tional training,  good  food,  health  services  and 
the  affection  of  caring  adults.  The  children 
also  look  forward  to  going  to  the  day  care 
center  every  day. 

However,  one  day  the  Family  Counselor 
calls  her  in  and  Informs  her  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  eligibility  for  day  care  under 
new  Federal  Regulations.  Much  to  her  dis- 
may, Chris  learns  that  htr  children  must 
leave  the  day  care  center  because  her  Income 
Is  too  high  for  her  continued  eligibility  for 
this  service.  She  discusses  this  with  the  Fam- 
ily Counselor  who  advices  her  that  If  she  ap- 
plies for  supplemental  public  assistance,  she 
could  continue  to  receive  day  care  services. 
Although  distasteful,  Chris  evaluates  her 
options. 

U  Chris  does  not  apply  for  public  assist- 
ance, this  is  her  budgetary  situation: 

Option  / 
Gross  Income $7,  SOO 

Employment  expenses: 

Transportation   168 

Union  dues 90 

ChUd  care,  $46  a  week  = 2,392 

Taxes 1.341 

Total   employment  expenses (3,991) 

Rent (1.800) 


Annual  disposable  Income 1,  709 

=  The  child  care  estimate  is  based  on  care 
In  the  private  nursery  school  at  $26  a  week, 
with  a  neighborhood  high-school  girl  looking 
after  Jane  and  Dick  between  4  and  6  p.m. 

ThLs  budget  allows  Chris  only  $1,709  a  year 
or  $32.86  a  week  to  pay  for  food,  clothing, 
medical  care  and  all  other  expenses. 
Option   II 

If  Chris  does  apply  for  public  assistance, 
the  employment  expenses  listed  In  Option  I 
are  covered,  in  addition  to  which  she  receives 
annually: 

Supplemental  assistance  grant $428 

Medicaid  (estimated  cash  value 168 

Food  stamps  (estimated  cash  values) 168 

Total   764 

Most  importantly,  her  children  can  stay  in 
the  day  care  center. 

Reluctantly,  Chrla  applies  for  supplemen- 
tal public  assistance  as  this  Is  clearly  the  only 
way  she  and  her  family  can  survive. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  Chris's  funda- 
mental situation,  let  us  see  what  the  relative 
costs  to  the  government  are  under  Options  I. 
and  II. 

Option  I — Prior  to  receiving  public  assistance 
Annual  cost  to  Government : 

Day  care  for  two  children,  one  pre- 
school, one   after-school $4,500 

Offset  by  Chris  paying: 

Day  care  fees (160) 

Taxes (1.341) 


Annual  net  cost  to  Govern- 
ment   3,009 

Option  II— After  receiving  public  assistance 
Annual  cost  to  Government: 

Grant  Cost 428 

Administrative    cost 208 

Medicaid 1,863 

Food  Stamps iM 


Other  costs ... 

$2,407  per  person  (multlplAd 


Total 


(Offset    by    Chris's 
taxes  


pay]  lent    of 


Total  cost  to  Governi  lent.. 


It  Is  clear  that  the  net 
regulations  will  be  to  cost 
twice  as  much  to  maintal  i 
family. 

Six  months  later,  Chris's 
$1,000  annual  increase.  Sh« 
but  wonders  what  will  happ  ; 
check  and  her  day  care 
that,  out  of  the  additional 
will  have  to  pay: 

1.  Day  care  costs 

2.  Medical    expenses 

3.  Cash  value  of  food  stamp  i 


6,308 

ffect  of  the  new 

the  government 

Chris  and  her 


se  rvices. 


Total 


Then  fore, 


n  ise 


In  addition,  she  will  lose 
In  public  assistance, 
raise  will  cost  her  $3,940.  With 
tance,  Chris  declines  her 
ment,  therefore,  continues 
outlined    previously.    If    piibllc 
been    arranged    to    provide 
eluding  subsidized  day 
she  had  accepted  the  raise 
to   the    Government    would 
$3,009,   in   addition   to  which 
pay  an  additional  $180  a 
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reward  dependency  and 
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family  risk  leaving  public 
subsidized  benefits  for  the 
of  self  reliance? 

To  sustain  those  families 
little    measure    of    economl 
have  gained  and  retreat  to 
the  taxpayers  will  pay  almost 
as  they  would  for  the  day 
would  keep  the  wage  earner 
any  case.  It  Is  the  children 
highest  price  for  they  will 
benign  neglect  but  of 
from  a  chance  for  life. 

And  for  those  families 
try  to  make  it  on  their 
they  pay  the  price  of 
basic  needs  as  food,  clothlnj 
ter,  medicEd  care  but.  In 
one  will  pay. 

For  who  can  measure  the 
a  child  whose  family  canno  ; 
quate  nourishment;   who 
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read  to  him  or  play  with 
is  no  time  or  energy  for  sucl 
happens  to  the  child  who 
mean  surroundings:  never 
other  backgrounds;  ne\'er 
bility  of  a  better  way  of  lif< 

We  submit  that  there  are 
such  children  In  this  countr; 
it  will  be  to  our  everlasting 
if  we  ptermit  these  Inhumat^ 
create  a  whole  new 
outcasts. 
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General  Goal.  In  all  the 
debates  surrounding  welfare  . 
of  agreement  stands  out :  the' 
duce  the  incidence  and 
public  assistance  is  to 
the  needs  that  force  people  to 
assistance  for  relief.  These  r 
counter  to  this  basic  princlpU 

Preventive  and  Allevlative  F 
The  original  statute  and  pol 
assistance-related   services 
preventive  function  by 
to  potential  and  former  as 
assistance  recipients.  These  ^ 
tlons  compound  the  dlfflcultlei 
10%  limitation  in  the  Gener4l 
by  literally  forcing  persons  In 
cumstances  to  apply  for  ass 
ing  unrealistic  and  counter 
blllty  restrictions. 

The  limitation  that  incom  ( 
ceed  133%   of  the  assistance 
means,  to  cite  a  few  examples 

A  mother  famUy  head  In 
the  average  AFDC  family  . 
In  October  1972,  could  not 
$71.83  a  month  and  still  utiliie 
that  makes  it  possible  for  hei 
sistance. 

In  Arkan.sas  where  the 
fit  was  $112.50,  retarded  chi 
with  more  than  $150  a  montl 
celve  the  services  that  will 
function  Independently  as 

In  Florida  a  retired  social 
ficiary,  receiving  more  than 
benefit  from  home-maker 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  turh 
for  the  far  more  expensive  cafe 
home. 

The  requirement  that 
tored  every  three  months  foi 
progress  toward  predetermine  a 
realistic  for  those  with 
and  disproportionately 
istratlve  costs.  The  woman 
work  depends  on  subsidized 
be  expected  to  achieve  full  se ! 
the  chronically  disabled  older 
ent  on  home-maker  service 
become  completely  self    _ 

(This  memorandum  has 
The  National  Assembly  for 
Development  by  Elizabeth  W 
fessor  of  Urban  Studies, 
Policy  and  Programs,  the 
and  University  Center,  The 
of  New  York.) 

The    absence   of    any 
sensitive    areas    as    child 
maker  service  Is  extremely 
beneficiary  and  costly  for 
ernment.  No  reference  is  madi  t 
agency     Day    Care     Standards 
mandated  by  statute  and  the 
ards  for  accrediting  establish)  d 
tional  Council  for  Homemaker 

The  prohibition  on  states  tc 
contributions  In  cash  or  kind 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  ._ 
Is  arblti-ary  in  the  extreme  and 
end  of  many  programs 
federal   assistance   costs   by 
ameliorative  services.  The  quel 
the  Congress  by  past  practices 
Way  organizations  can  be 
drastic  measures.  It  can,  for 
quh-ed  that  the  Federal  share 
money  formerly  expended  in 
munlty  for  the  same  purpose 
the  Federal  money  will  provld  ! 
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regarding  the  health  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution. Recognizing  that  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  who  have  ad- 
vocated air  pollution  control  legislation 
to  continually  monitor  its  impact,  I  initi- 
ated, several  months  ago,  a  review  of  re- 
cent studies  relating  to  air  pollution  and 
public  health  with  particular  emphasis 
on  automotive  air  pollution. 

Today  I  would  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  some  of  the  studies  which  I 
have  received  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
examination. These  studies  will  aid  all 
of  us  to  evaluate  the  claims  that  are 
often  made  regarding  the  relationship, 
or  nonrelationship,  of  air  pollution  to 
public  health.  The  materials  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  summary  of  a  study  done  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  indicating  that  auto  accidents 
occur  more  frequently  in  times  of  higher 
concentrations  of  automotive  air  pollu- 
tants. 

Second,  a  summary  of  results  of  re- 
search on  air  pollution  health  effects 
being  conducted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  With  regard  to  indi- 
vidual pollutants,  this  study  reaches  the 
following  conclusions: 

PARTICULATE     MATTER 

All  recent  evidence  has  strengthened  the 
research  base  upon  which  the  AdmUiistrator 
made  his  Judgment.  Tlius,  the  present  stand- 
ards are  not  deemed  unreasonable  and  It  is 
not  recommended  that  they  be  changed  at 
this  time. 

PHOTOCHEMICAL  OXIDANTS 

In  light  of  old  and  new  evidence  to  date, 
the  present  primary  national  air  quality 
standard  for  photochemical  oxidants  of  160 
/ig/m'  (1.08  ppm)  maximum  concentration 
for  one  hour  Is  reasonable.  The  evidence  does 
not  warrant  a  different  standard. 

NITROGEN  OXIDES 

Based  on  .  .  .  existing  health  Intelligence, 
the  margin  of  safety  provided  by  the  primary 
NOa  standard  of  100  n^'m-  (0.05  ppm)  is 
adequate  .  .  .  Present  evidence  does  not 
compel  Its  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing standard. 

CARBON   MONO.XIDE 

la  View  Of  [the]  relntively  small  margins 
between  present  standards  and  observed 
health  effects.  It  does  not  seem  that  exist- 
ing standards  are  unduly  restrictive  and  it 
does  not  seem  prudent  that  they  should  be 
raised.  Although  the  margins  rje  relatively 
small,  the  carboxyhemoglobin  levels  that  wUl 
result  from  adherence  to  the  standard  is 
sumciently  clo.?e  to  background,  that  no  low- 
ering of  the  standard  is  recommended  either. 

Third,  a  study  done  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Long  Bea^-h 
Calif.,  indicating  that  air  pollution  iri 
normal  rush  hour  traffic  can  have  severe 
odverse  effects  on  persons  susceptible  to 
angina  and  other  circulatory  problems. 

Fouith,  a  document  preimred  by  the 
Clean  Air  Now  Information  Bureau  dis- 
cussing a  number  of  recent  .studies  relat- 
ing carbon  monoxide  pollution  and  hu- 
man health. 

Firally,  a  report  on  the  status  of  re- 
search on  health  effects  of  air  pollution 
^.-luch  was  prepared  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  V/ater  Pollution  by  the 
Library  of  CongrDss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
v.ao  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lethai.  Gas  Linked  to  Accident  Toll 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  In  Los  Angeles  oc- 


cur  more  frequently  during  periods  when 
carbon  monoxide  and  oxidant  levels  are 
highest,  according  to  findings  of  a  California 
health  research  team. 

Norman  Perkins,  head  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  air  pollution  project, 
said  that  recent  findings  supplement  an 
earlier  analysis  pointing  to  a  strong  statis- 
tical link  between  accidents  and  oxidant 
levels,  but  not  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  Oxi- 
dants are  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere 
caused  by  the  photochemical  reaction  of 
sunlight  on  motor  vehicle  exhaust. 

Perkins  said  further  analysis  of  two  four- 
month  perlocis  of  above-average  CO  levels 
in  Los  Angeles  showed  that  the  highest  num- 
ber of  auto  accidents  tended  to  occur  one 
and  two  hours  after  the  dally  CO  peak  hours. 
Peak  periods  varied  seasonally  because  of 
different  meteorological  conditions.  The 
winter  CO  high  points  were  found  between 
8  p.m.  and  midnight;  In  the  summer,  peaks 
occurred  from  3  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  but  primarily 
between  8  and  10  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
The  association  between  accidents  and 
pollutant  levels  is  most  likely  caused.  Per- 
kins said,  by  the  effects  of  oxidants  or  CO 
on  the  "response  capacity"  of  the  drivers. 

"Pollutants  in  concentrations  that  are  fre- 
quently experienced  In  Los  Angeles  can  Im- 
pair vision  and  affect  Judgment  or  perform- 
ance", he  explained,  adding  that  impairment 
of  any  physical  function  may  increase  the 
potential  for  accidents. 

Since  carbon  monoxide  builds  up  slowly 
in  the  body,  the  time  lag  noted  between  high 
atmosphereic  levels  of  CO  and  peak  acci- 
dent periods  Is  consistent  with  the  gases  ef- 
fects, Perkins  said. 
He  added : 

"We  need  quantitative  measurements  of 
carbon  monoxide  In  the  expired  breath  and 
in  the  blood  of  people  In  highway  accidents 
tiiat  can  be  compared  with  CO  levels  to  the 
air.  This  can  be  done  most  effectively  at 
receiving  hospitals." 

Because  oxidant  levels  In  humans  can- 
not be  measiu-ed,  similar  studies  with  this 
pollutant  are  not  possible.  Perkins  said. 
However,  experimental  studies  should  be 
made  on  the  effects  of  oxidants  on  human 
performance,  he  added. 

Perkins  said  additional  statistical  studies 
could  be  made  to  determine  possible  link- 
ages between  the  type  or  severity  of  acci- 
dents and  high  pollution  levels.  Better  esti- 
mates of  tlie  extra  number  of  accidents  that 
could  be  expected  to  occur  during  heavy 
pollution  periods  might  also  be  obtatoed. 

Perkins  called  for  similar  Investigations 
of  o.irbon  monotirie  and  cvidants  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  In  at  least 
two  or  three  Europenn  cities  that  have  seri- 
ous air  pollution  problems.  In  order  to  make 
a  scientific  comparison  of  findings. 

Co-rescarcher  in  the  project  is  Dr.  John 
R.  Goldsmith,  also  of  the  public  health  de- 
partment. Hai;s  K.  Dry.  Ph.D.,  now  with 
the  Permanent  ^tedlcal  Group  In  Oakland, 
initiated  tiie  study. 

The   Library   of  Conc.-.ess,   Con- 

ORSSS!i-)N.\L    RrSF.\P.CH    .SERVICE, 

Wa-jhinglon.  D.C..  January  24,  1973. 
To  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion 

Attn:  I^on  Billings 
From  James  M.  McCuUough 
Specialist,  Life  Sciences 
Via  Charles  S.  Sheldon  II 

Chief.  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
SubJ.  Hc.-iUh  effects  of  air  polUition — addi- 
tional information 

We  have  recently  received  a  summary  of 
the  resists  of  reviews  and  research  being 
conducted  under  the  CHESS  program  (au 
acronym  for  the  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Surveillance  Sj'stem)  nt  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Ressarch  Center  Re- 
search Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  Since 
we  did  not  know  whether  you  had  received 
this  Informal  r?nort.  we  arc  er.c!osin<T  a  copv 


as  a  matter  of  Interest  to  you  In  your  con- 
siderations. 

The  enclosed  summary,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
provides  the  results  of  literature  reviews  and 
research  under  the  CHESS  program  since  its 
establishment.  As  you  wiU  note,  the  conclu- 
sions provided  within  the  summary  state- 
ments (I  have  marked  the  appropriate 
sections)  provide  essentially  the  same  infor- 
mation forwarded  by  our  previous  memoran- 
dum to  you:  namely,  that  there  Is  more 
confidence  that  the  current  standards  for 
sulfur  dioxides  and  particulates  are  reacUI  .- 
supporta*)le  by  medical  evidence;  that  mor? 
information  is  needed  with  regard  to  oxide  . 
of  nitrogen;  that  the  photoxldant  levels  als  « 
seem  rea.sonablo:  and  that  the  optolons  re- 
garding carbon  monoxide  standards,  while 
supported  by  some  research,  still  require  ad- 
ditional information  to  substantiate  claim  . 
regarding  low  level  effects.  With  regard,  t  > 
carbon  monoxide,  the  problem  still  seems  to 
center  around  the  significance  of  effects  bein- 
noted  at  levels  of  3  to  5%  cart>oxyhemoglobui 
Susceptible  groups  continue  to  be  Individual , 
with  various  circulatory  disorders  (heari 
deficiencies,  etc.)  young  children  and  oldc 
persons  with  respiratory  disorders,  asth- 
matics, and  persons  allergic  to  air  pwUulanu. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  provide' 
you  with  other  information  which  you  hav^ 
requested. 

Particulate  Matter 
The  present  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  particulate  matter  art* 
as  follows: 

(a)  75  micrograms  per  cubic  meter— an- 
nual geometric  mean. 

(b)  2G0  micrograms  per  cubic  meter — 
maximum  24-hour  concentration  not  to  be 
exceeded  more  than  once  per  year. 

These  standards  were  promulgated  in  tb» 
Federal  Register,  Volume  36,  No.  84,  Part  II 
pp.  8186-7,  April  30,  1971. 

I.  Evidence  upjn  which  the  standard  wa., 
based : 

The  ba.sis  for  the  development  of  theie 
standards  was  "Air  Quality  Criteria  for 
Particulate  Matter,"  (NAPCA  Publication  No 
AP-49).  This  monograph  critically  reviewerl 
all  pertinent  health  studies  discussing  thei 
individual  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

(a)  Evidence  for  the  maximum  21-houi- 
concentration  not  to  be  e.\cceded  more  thai' 
oucc  per  year 

1.  Epidemiologic  studies  of  populations  ex- 
posed 200-300  //g,m-  of  particulates  accom- 
panied by  530-1060  /(g /m^  (50-.40  ppm)  o- 
tiilfur  dioxide  for  24-48  hours  showed  tlia' 
f.u  incre.-»se  above  nornial  general  mortalit-. 
levels  was  likely  and  sug6ei.t€d  that  rises  ii' 
infant  mortality,  increased  adniLssioiis  \,.- 
hospital  clinics  for  treatment  of  upper  r?;.- 
puatory  tract  Illness  and  cardiac  i.^A.u'i 
and  aggra.atiou  of  symptoms  in  patiiiif 
with  chronic  bronchitis  v.ould  occur. 

2.  Studies  of  populations  e.\posed  to  ]:o 
200  /'g/m-  of  p.'irtlculate  matter  accompanies 
by  265-530  Ag/m-  (.10-20  ppm)  of  sulfur  di- 
o:;ide  for  24-48  hours  suggested  tliat  an  ii\- 
cre.^oe  a'ao\e  normal  general  moit.olity  level . 
•vould  occur. 

3.  No  data  on  uninediate  health  effects  u 
f«>;posure  to  less  than  150  /.g,  nr  of  parti- - 
ulafe  matter  accompanied  by  less  than  26 
h-i-mT'  (.10  ppm)  ol  sulfur  dioxide  had  bee- 
reported. 

(b)    Evidence    fcr    the   animal    geometri 
mean  level : 

1  Several  epideiniolocic  .studies  asceii^i...^.- 
th?  health  etrectj  of  long-term  exposire  t- 
averrgo  nuiiual  particulate  concentrations  o 
125-175  Ag.m  accompanied  Ijy  90-120  ^g  n: 
(.035-.045  ppm)  of  sulfur  dioxide.  At  thesi- 
levels,  int;rei;.scd  chronic  respiratory  di::«as.- 
(chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema)  prev- 
alence in  adults  aud  e:.cess  chronic  bronchi- 
tis mortality  was  well  documented.  Likelv 
health  effects  resulting  from  long-term  ex- 
posure to  tliese  average  annual  levels  includ- 
ed   111    inerea-cd    fiequency   of   acute   lower 
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respiratory  tract  disease  (pneumonia,  chest 
colds,  bronchitis)  in  children,  au  increased 
frequency  of  common  colds  and  minor  re- 
spiratory ailments,  a  diminished  pulmonary 
function  (measured  by  spirometry),  and  an 
excess  mortality  above  normal  levels.  There 
were  sxiggestive  findings  of  excess  mortality 
from  lung  cancer  at  these  exposure  levels. 

2.  Studies  of  populations  exposed  to  aver- 
age concentrations  of  75-125  Mg/m'  of  par- 
ticulates accompanied  by  65-90  Mg/m^ 
(.025-035  ppm)  of  sulfur  dioxide  Indicated 
a  likely  Impairment  In  pulmonary  function 
and  suggested  both  an  Increased  frequency 
of  upper  and  lower  respiratory  tract  disease 
In  children  and  an  increase  above  normal 
levels  of  mortality. 

3.  No  data  on  health  effects  from  exposure 
to  average  annual  concentrations  of  less 
than  75  iig/m^  of  particulates  accompanied 
by  less  than  65  itg/m^  (.025  ppm)  of  sulfur 
dioxide  had  been  reported. 

(c)  Laboratory  Evidence: 

1.  Toxicologic  studies  In  laboratory  ani- 
mals were  valuable  In  delineating  adverse 
health  effects  of  Individual  components  of 
particulate  matter  and  In  determining  effects 
of  crude  air  particulate.  Furthermore,  some 
mechanisms  of  the  toxicologlcal  action  of 
particulate  matter  had  b«en  determined  and 
Interactions  with  Irritant  gases  were  studied. 
However,  most  of  the  toxicologic  studies  In 
animals  employed  concentrations  of  partic- 
ulate far  in  excess  of  ambient  concentra- 
tions. Furthermore,  many  of  these  studies 
did  not  employ  natural  modes  of  exposvire. 
Because  of  these  shortcomings,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  in  e.xtrapolation  from  animal 
exposur*!  to  man,  toxicologic  data  was  not 
used  directly  in  recommending  the  standard 
for  particulates. 

2.  Toxicologic  studies  of  particulates  had 
shown  the  results  of  exposure  to  Include 
(1)  pathophysiologic  changes  In  pulmonary 
mechanics;  (2)  anatomic  pathologic  changes 
In  animal  tissues  Including  carcinogenesis, 
flbrogenesis.  Inflammation,  and  necrosis; 
and  (3)  pathologic  changes  in  pulmonary 
clearance  mechanisms.  Moreover,  the  impor- 
tance of  particle  size  In  producing  biologic 
effects  was  established. 

3.  A  series  of  papers  by  Amdur  and  her 
associates  utilized  an  increase  in  pulmonary 
air  flow  resistance  of  guinea  pigs  as  an  assay 
tool  of  lung  mechanics.  Particles  of  sulfuric 
acid,  ammonium  sulfate,  zinc  sulfate,  and 
zinc  amomnlum  sulfate  have  been  .shown  to 
produce  a  response  in  this  system.  However, 
aerosols  of  the  following  alone  did  not  pro- 
duce a  response:  spectrograpblc  carbon  at 
2  and  8  mg/m\  activated  carbon  at  8.7 
mg/m^,  manganese  dioxide  at  9.7  mg/m"-, 
open  hearth  dust  at  7.0  mg/m\  Iron  oxide 
at  11.7  and  21.0  mg/m\  manganous  chloride 
and  ferrous  sulfate  at  1  mg/m'',  and  sodium 
orthovanadate  at  0.7  mg/m^.  The  particle 
sizes  were  less  than  0.7  /<m.  Ferric  sulfate 
at  1  mg/m'  produced  a  77',.')  increase  In 
flow  resistance.  In  the  presence  of  SO, 
aerosols  of  soluble  salts  of  ferrous  iron, 
manganese,  and  vanadium  potentiated  the 
irritant  response,  but  aerosols  of  carbon, 
iron  oxide  fume,  fly  ash.  or  open  hearth  dust 
do  not  potentiate  the  irritant  effect  of  SO.. 
This  work  is  interpreted  to  show  that  SO, 
reacts  in  some  way  with  low  concentrations 
of  metallic  particulate  and  water  vapor  to 
Jorni  a  potent  respiratory  irritant  aerosol. 

4.  The  health  effects  of  carcinogenic  am- 
bient particulate  matter  have  been  exten- 
sively reviewed  in  a  rei.ent  separate  tlocu- 
meni,. 

II.  Evidence: 

Several  foreign  studies  a.s  well  as  studies 
In  this  country  have  been  pubilsljed  since 
the  particulate  criteria  document  wis  v.rit- 

t<^n.  Results  of  CHESS  studies  con-titute  the 
majority  of  epidemiologic  evidence  relating- 
to  health  eflects  of  partirulates  since  that 
time,  but  these  studies  like  most  other  stud- 
ies reported  to  date,  generally  could  not  fully 
distinguish  the  Individual  eTects  of  SO  and 
particulate.s. 
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(a)  Evidence  for  the 
concentration  not  to  be 
once  a  year. 

1.  Panels  of  healthy 
ham  reported  an  excess  of 
toms  during  a  short-term 
269  /ig/m^  of  particulate 
by  low  levels  of  sulfur 
for  twenty-four  hotirs. 
fort,  and  restricted  activlt; 
sistently   elevated.   Non- 
baseline  reporting  rates 
both  were  equally  affected 

2.  CHESS  studies  of  healt  i 
term  exposure  are 
discussed  In  detail  In  the 
Consequences   of   Sulfur 
from  CHESS  1970-1971. 
eluded  panels  of  patients 
asthma,  chronic  respirator 
disease.  All  studies 
at  or  below  the  present 
levels  of  suspended  .sulfate 
sistently   associated   with 
ver.se  health  effects  and 
to  two  orders  of  magnitude 
of  sulfur  dio.\ide  or  total 
ticulates. 

(b)  Evidence  for  the 
metric  mean. 

New  evidence  was  availi 
studies  of  ptilmonary 
acute  lower  respiratory 
and    chronic    respiratory 
(Table  2). 

1.  School  children  exposed 
nual  particulate  levels  of 
panied  by  230  Mg/m^  of 
10  ^'g/m'  suspended  sulfatei 
decreases  in  respiratory 

2.  An  increase  in  the 
ity   of   actite   lower 
reported  for  school  chlldrer 
age  annual  concentrations 
total  suspended  partlculat 
91  Mg 'm-  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

3.  Increased    chronic 
symptom  prevalence  in 
smokers  was  reported  for 
average  annual  concen 
of  total  suspended 
by  95  /i/g  m'  of  sulfur  dloxid 

(c)  New  toxicologic 
Two    types    of    toxicolo^ 

emerged    since    the 
mended  in  1969.  First 
has  developed  for  the  role 
pounds.  These  compounds 
been  shown  to  be  toxic  or 
in  mo.st  cases  interactions 
tems  In  the  presence  of 
tors  of  the  atmosphere 
mined.  Second,  controlled 
expo.sed  to  urban  air  and 
been  done.  The  animals 
air    tend    to    show    a 
particulate  material   In 
.short  exposure  time  employi 
been  adequate  to  deter: 
feels.    Al.-io    a    study   of   ai] 
street    atmospheres    in 
increased  In  white  blood  co 
animals  as  well  as  an  lucr 
emphysema. 

III.  Recommendation 
.standard: 

The  present  pi'hnary  air 
for  particulate   matter   wi 
the  basis  of  scientifically 
Although    the    Individvial 
particulate  matter  and  sii 
not  be  entirely  tested  apar 
standards    was    wholly    coi 
Administrator's  legislated 
vide  adequate  safety  ma 
ambient  air  quality  s 

All  recent  evidence  has 
research  base  upon  which 
made    his    judgement 
standards  are  not  deemed 
it  is  not  recommended  thn 
at  this  time. 
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or  air  quality 


effects 

studies  were 
theh-  llmita- 
11  of  the 
discusses  in- 
completely, 
methods   were 
the  physics  of 
of   particulate 
ignored  in 
health  Indices 
3ver  the  same 
i4sntiSed  or  ad- 
posslble  mor- 
as    cigarette 
5ther  past  ex- 
socio-economic 
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almost  no  epl- 
riossible  in  areas 
particulate   matter, 
no   studies   of 
been  done. 
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b»en 
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IV.  Improving  the  basis 
standards : 

(a)  Original  evidence: 
Numerous  studies  had  cleaify  indicated  an 

association  between  air  polli  itlon  as  meas- 
ured by  particulate  matter  a  :companled  by 
sulfur  dioxide  and  health  eff  sets  of  varying 
ffieverlty. 

Although  these  epidemiologic 
the  best  available  at  the  tine 
tions  were  recognized  and  Ch  apter 
Particulate  Criteria  Documeijt 
terpretative  cautions  fully 
In   brief,   the   measurement 
often  not  directly  comparable  , 
particle   size   and   chemistry 
matter  had  almost  always 
field  studies,  and  pollution 
were  not  always  measured 
time  periods.  Few  studies 
justed  for  all  other  known  o 
bidlty     determinants     such 
smoking,  occupational  and 
posures,  past  medical  history, 
status,  residential  mobility 
lutlon  expostu-e.  Furthermore 
demiologic  studies  had  been 
characterized  solely   by 
On   the   other   hand,   almost 
highly  susceptible  indlvldualslhad 

(b)  New  evidence: 
All   new   evidence   strengtiened 

tended  the  initial  observatioi  s 
fects.  The  CHESS  studies  wei  e 
tlfy  or  adjust  for  the  effect; 
slble   disease  determinants 
ambient  air  pollutants.   The 
the  CHESS  studies  differ  for 
and  long-term  health  effects 
studies  of  short-term  health 
mates  of  exposure  are  very  r 
indicators  used  to  measure  h 
quire  further  quantitative 
the  studies  of  long-term  health 
vlous  exposures  had  to  be 
of    incomplete    exposure 
Hence,  the  estimates  of  expo^re 
what  less  accurate  althougl  i 
health  effects  were  quite  con  Jlstent. 

(c)  Additional  informatio  i 
strengthen  the  standards 

Tlie  inability  to  differentiate 
the  effects  of  particulate  polliftlon 
of  SO^  pollution  and  the 
strong  association  of  illness 
sulfates  and  other  particulates 
pirable  size  range  suggest 
following  information: 

1.  Development  of  methods 
cific  particulate  compotiuds. 

2.  Toxicity  screening  of 
potinds  especially  with  regard 
and  chemical  characteristics 

3.  Additional  epidemlologl  i 
fects  associated  with  particu 
cific  particulate  compounds  bbth 
ence   and   absence   of  sulfur 

4.  Epidemiologic   studies 
matter  with  known  or  suspec^d 
properties. 

5.  Inhalation  studies  ou  tile  carclnogenlcs 
of  low  concentrations  of  botl  crude  particu- 
lates and  pure  compounds  a  complex  at- 
mospheres. 

SULFUR     OXIDE! 
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and  increased  hospital  admissions  with  res- 
piratory illness  may  be  associated  with  24- 
hour  mean  SO_  levels  of  300-500  jugm-  (0.11- 
0.19  ppm).  Long-term  exposure  to  SO.,  con- 
centrations of  about  120  /ag  na'-  (0.046  ppm) 
appeared  to  be  a.ssociated  with  increased 
frequency  and  severity  of  respiratory  disease 
and  with  some  types  ot  increased  mortality. 

These  studies  represented  the  be.st  informa- 
tion available.  They  did  have  limitations, 
however,  that  were  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged. Most  prominent  among  these  were: 
the  inability  to  differentiate  clearly  between 
the  effects  of  SO,  and  the  effects  of  particu- 
late matter,  measurement  techniques  both 
for  effects  and  for  pollution  believed  to  be 
less  accurate  than  those  now  recommended, 
non-recognition  of  covarlates  which  might 
have  affected  study  results  and  the  almost 
total  lack  of  replication  to  confirm  associa- 
tions suggested  by  a  single  study.  In  spite  of 
these  limitations,  the  evidence  available  gave 
indications  of  adverse  health  effects  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  SO,  pollution  that  were 
believed  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant 
immediate  control  action.  Consequently,  the 
standards  were  established  that  -.vere  believed 
to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  health  of  even 
sensitive  seprnients  of  our  popvilation. 

II.  Recently  developed  evidence  related  to 
the  adverse  effects  of  SO,  on  pollution: 

In  addition  to  several  foreign  .studies  which 
have  recently  been  translated,  the  major 
quantitative  studies  published  since  the  time 
of  the  SO,  criteria  document  have  been  the 
results  emanatijig  from  the  CHESS  program. 
Thse  stuaies  characterized  short-term  and 
long-term  exposures  to  sulfur  oxides  and  re- 
lated Ihese  exposures  to  adverse  health  ef- 
fects through  dose  response  functions  (Ta- 
bles 1  &  2).  In  the  four  studies  devoted  to 
acute  respiratory  disease,  there  was  a  consist- 
ent excess  of  disease  in  children  (ranging 
from  14  to  64  percent)  among  those  exposed 
for  3  years  or  longer  to  SO.  levels  of  90-95 
/ig/m"  in  the  presence  of  80-100  n%  TSP/m". 
In  the  area  of  chronic  respiratory  disease  a 
significant  and  coiisistent   excess  bronchitis 


of  100-350  Mg/m^  SO.,  with  associated  TSP 
levels  of  66-365  Ag  m-.  The.=e  long-term 
health  effects  were  observed  in  populations 
having  mean  exposure  only  slightly  abo'.e  the 
present  primary  standard  for  SO  . 

The  strongest  relationships  in  "the  CHESS 
studies  appear  to  be  the  short-term  ctTects 
bet\vee:i  the  exacerbation  of  .symplcms  in 
respiratory  cripple-  and  daily  stispcnded  sul- 
fates (Table  1).  The  levels  of  suspended  sul- 
fates necessary  to  cau.se  adverse  health  ef- 
fects were  numerically  one  to  two  orders 
of  magnitude  lower  than  the  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  total  suspended  particulates. 

The  findings  of  the  CHESS  studies  with 
icspect  to  the  adverse  health  eflects  of  sus- 
pended sulfates  are  supported  by  laboratory 
findings.  Studies  conducted  in  animals  have 
shown  that  in  terms  of  comparative  toxicity 
sulfuric  acid  and  some  metallic  sulfate  com- 
pounds such  as  zinc  ammonium  sulfate  are 
the  more  potent  irritants  than  stilfur  diox- 
ide. These  studies  have  also  shown  that  the 
size  of  irritant  particulate  material  affects 
the  degree  of  response  and  that  within  the 
range  of  0.3  to  2.5  n  MHD,  the  smaller  tlie 
particle  size  the  greater  tlie  potency. 

III.  Recommendation  concerning  existing 
E.aiidard; 

Judgmental  decisions  made  to  develop  the 
curretit  air  quality  standards  were  based  on 
inadequate  but  the  best  available  informa- 
tion and  there  are  few  criticisms  tliat  can 
be  raised  now  which  were  not  considered 
previously.  More  recently  collected  data  have 
strengthened  the  available  defense  of  the 
existing  standards  for  SO  :  but  in  addition, 
these  same  studies  have  tended  to  add  new 
and  important  dimensions  to  the  problem. 
The  si'pport  for  the  standards  stems  pri- 
marily from  the  consistency  of  positive  re- 
sults produced  in  tlie  CHESS  program  which 
showed  increases  in  adverse  health  effects 
associated  with  SO,  levels  not  exceptionally 
higher  than  the  standards.  The  new  dimen- 
sion relates  extensively  to  the  stronger  as- 
sociations of  adverse  effects  with  suspended 
particulate  sulfate  than  with  SO.,  and  the 
total  h  ck  of  knowledge  about  the"  relation- 


morbidity  occurred  o\er  an  exposure  range    ship  of  t>0_  levels  to  suspended  stilfaie  levels' 
TABLE  1.    SUMW./\RY  OF  CHESS  STUDIES  RELATING  POLLUTANT  THRESHOLDS  FOR  ADVERSE  HEALTH  EFFECTS  TO.SHCRT- 


SUSPENOED  PARflCULATES  AND  SUSPENDED  SULFATES 


Evidence  now  available  provides  adequrt« 
support  lor  the  position  that  present  n:r 
quu'iity  standarUs  for  sulfur  oxides  are  not 
too  high.  In  fict,  the  new  sulfate  data  '.;;ai- 
'cate  that  the  short-terin  standpro  niay  not 
be  low  enoUfch  to  be  ff.Uy  pro'cctive.  EeSore 
reasonable  cicisious  con-.crning  tl.e  need  to 
reduce  the  short-term  SO  siaud.ird  can  iDe 
made.  aUuiiioual  data  must  be  ob'ained 
relative  to  the  rate  at  which  SO.  is  con- 
verted to  sulfate,  tlie  health  significance  of 
RUlfitie  expos.. re  a. id  the  relationship  of 
chronic  eiiects  to  repeated  short-term  ex- 
posures. 

When  addttioaa!  data  covering  these 
points  i"re  obtained  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  again  the  basis  for  the  SO,  standards 
and  possibly  reconunend  revisions.  The  fact 
that  adverse  health  effects  may  relate  more 
closely  to  si;Ifate  than  to  SO  indicates  that 
simple  control  of  SO_  may  not  be  the  most 
e.Ticient  way  of  protecting  human  health. 

IV.  Improving  the  basis  for  air  quality 
standards: 

Major  problems  rcipaining  to  be  solved  in- 
clude: determinations  of  how  extensively 
SO  arts  as  a  precursor  for  suspended  par- 
ticulate sulfates,  determination  of  the  rela- 
tive toxicities  of  individual  sulfates,  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  measuring  the  Indi- 
vid.lal  compounds  In  ambient  situations, 
cleterminaliou  of  the  atmospheric  transfor- 
mation of  SO.,  particularly  the  significant 
iiiteraciions  with  other  pollutants  as  hydro- 
carboiis  and  oxidants,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  well -planned,  designed  and  executed 
health  effect  studies  to  determine  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  associated  with  the  in- 
teraction of  pollutants  rather  than  Individ- 
ual substances. 

The  information  obtained  should  indicate 
the  significance  of  sulfate  pollution  in  addi- 
tion to  SO,  pollution,  and  the  atmospheric 
relationships  between  SO,  and  particulate 
sulfate.  These  data  must  be  available  to  per- 
mit a  final  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides. 

TEPf^  AIR  nUAllTY  STANDARDS  FOR  SULFUR  DIOXIDE.  TOTAl 


24-hour  pollutant  threrhold  levels  lor  adverse  heallh  effects  Oig  m  ■) 

^^'^*'^  Suspended 

National  standartl  dtoxr'e    Total  suspended  particulates  sulfates 

minintum    < —  .^.^ 

24-hour    Primary  an  quality  stai'd- 

''7Je'c'«       ^L" ^"^'^    ^^°  No  standard 

Advs.se  effect  on  h.,m.„  heallh  and  l,pe  of  estimate  FalWheit)    Significant  harm  level::.:.  "         .2.62ji.OOO.  No  standard" 

Agerayalion  of  chronic  heart  and  lung  disease  symptoms  in  the  "'well"- 

Worst  case tr  ur    o  i         »<      j  «r 

Leastcase  ' " ''^  "'    Between  81  and  365        .  -      ...  No  eflect  below  primary  standard 0 

Best  judgment ' " No  effect  below  pnmary  Mandate!   ...         rto No  effect 

Worstcase  ' -..-^-Ijo  proven  effect  beloiv  primary  standard...  No  proven  eltect  below  primary  standard    '  8-10 

Leastcase      -*"'''    Bol*eeii  SI  and  36b 68 "  j 

Best  jutlgmei)!  " No  e«ect  beiow  piiin.^ry  standard No  elfect  below  piimaiy  standard  V 10 

*f/^''3^';?nolcardioreVpiratoVs,,«ptomV-,n'elderlyVaticnU  No  p, oven  elfecl  bslo'V  f'imary  stand.-. rrt    .80  '00 .V*.  8-10. 

Worst  case ^  -n  m 

Leastcase  -^ '"  ?,■*     i,  -    ,. -, B»lwcen  76  and  260  3 

Bestjudgment  ' " •  .f^"  efscbs'"'.'.  prmary  standard.     .     .  .  No  etf«t  below  primary  standard  "  "  10  20 

As5ravat.on  ol  chronic  lunV  diseaie'sirmptoms' rn  elderly  V^'lie'nlVwitb"''" i-.o  proven  effect  balow  pninaiy  stands, J  .     No  picvcn  eflec!  below  (Mmary  standard..;  10.      ' 

cnronic  lupg  disease: 

Leas',  case. ." ■-.,.-.  20  JQ    No  effect  belo.v  piimaiy  standaid Bel.veen  76  and  260 3. 

Best  iudQmont — 11"'    "u     i,     -  "0  effect  below  primary  st.indard 8  18 

-Aggravation  of  car.horespi.alory  symptoms  in  elclerly  patients  vVithrombVned    "   ''"'""      "'  ''*'"""  """'•'"'  *'""'*"'        ""  """'"  ""'''=•  ''*'°''  ''""""V  standard. . .  10. 

t'f-iiti  ana  fung  disease* 

1^^^  -•  .-  20  40    180  ....  ,0  6 

Besljudgmeiit  " No  effect  belnw  pi  imary  standard No  elect  belo-.v  primary  standard  "  10 

Worstcase        ' ---  No  proven  effect  below  piimaiy  standairi    .80  100  Q.in 

u:.stcase " >*o  i* ^s  - i<  - ::: ".;::"": I 

BhsI  juduem.'nl  ' No  effect  belov  |./i.-.i.irv  stan.lird No  effec!  below  primary  slanJard         '  ""'  17 

■  fj:ia^..Mon  of  asthma  manifeslby  higher  attackVa'les: '""''"' ''""'  ''^''"■'  l"""3'y  slanriaul       SO  lOU        ...   .'.""III  VL 

Le.isUase  :." '^  ^    No  effect  btlo.v  primary  st.indatd Be'.v?»n  61  and  7'i  .  6. 

Best  judgmeni. !!::':""'"' ' '• m'    '*" .,■.,.--, No  eflecl  below  piimary  standard.:::'!'::  NoeKwt. 

VVoistcase  ' ■ ---  No  proven  eflect  belo/.  pn.niary  standard    .  107 9.10. 

Leastcase.  ..      ' ~ " >™    l^    „      ,.  ,    -       Between  61  and  75. .  9-1, 

Eestjudgment.        No  effect  below  primary  standard.. No  effect  below  primary  standard     «L 

'     "' - 180  2i)0- 71 mi  6  7. 
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TABLE  2.-  SUMMARY  OF  CHESS  STUDIES  RELATING  LONG-TERMM>UUTANT  EXPOSURES  I 

TO  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  ON 


INVOLVI  IG 


H   MAN 


Adverse  effect  on  human  health  and  type  a(  estimate 


Siidtle  decreases  in  childhood  ventilatory  function: 

Worst  case 

Least  case 1. 1. 1.1111111^! 

Best  judgment IIIIIIIII"!! 

Increases  in  acute  lower  res)iratory  tract  infections  in  asthmatics: 

Worst  case 

Least  case , "." 

B«sl  judgment ".I."""'!' 

Increases  in  family  illness  during  influenza  epidemic: 

Worst  caw,. 

Least  case  , '," 

8esl  (udgment , ".."! 

Increase  m  Irequeflcy  or  aeveiity  •<  acute  lower  respiratory  illness  in  otAerwise  healthy  families: 

Worst  case 

least  case 

Best  jadftment , 

Increase  in  prevalence  of  chronic  broiKh4tis  in  smokers. 

Worst  case . 

Least  case 

Best  judtment 

Increase  in  prevalence  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  lifetime  nonsmofcers: 

Worst  cau 

Least  case , 

Best  udgment 


I  National  primary  ambient  air  qiiallly  standard  in  parentheses.  The  particulate  standard  is  a 
leomelric  mean  and  t^e  equivalent  aritnmetic  mean  would  be  about  85  ><g.m^ 


>  C<  lid  not  be  ascertained  from  it...itcd  sample  size. 


fN< 


PHOTOCHEMICAL    OXIDANTS 

The  national  primary  standard  for  photo- 
chemical oxidants  Is  160  tig/m'  (0.08  ppm) 
maximum  one  hour  concentration  not  to  be 
exceeded  more  than  once  per  year  (Refer- 
ence 1 ) . 

I.  Evidence  upon  which  standard  was 
based : 

I.  At  short-term  photochemical  oxidant 
concentrations  in  excess  of  139  jig/ca^  (0.07 
ppm)  for  one  hour,  performance  of  student 
athletes  was  impaired  (Reference  2). 

3.  At  short-term  ozone  concentrations  of 
160  Mg/Hi^  (0J38  ppm)  for  3  hours,  experi- 
mental animals  (mice)  exhibited  Increased 
susceptibility  to  laboratory  Induced  bacterial 
infections.  A  firm  dose-response  relationship 
v/»s  established  for  this  effect  (References 
3-4). 

3.  At  short-term  peak  oxidant  concentra- 
tions of  196  Ag  m'  (0.10  ppm)  and  above, 
hiimans  begin  to  experience  eye  Irritation. 
(References). 

4.  At  ahort-term  ozone  concentrations  of 
393  iig/m'  (0.20  ppm)  for  one-half  to  one 
hour,  experimental  animals  had  increased 
sphering  of  red  blood  cells  (Reference  6). 
After  6  hours  of  exposure  to  392  iigni'  (0.20 
ppm) .  running  activity  of  experimental  mice 
was  decreased  ( Reference  7 ) . 

6.  At  short-term  maximum  peak  daily 
oxidant  concentrations  of  490  >ig/m'  (0.23 
ppm)  subjects  with  asthma  begin  to  expe- 
rience significantly  more  attacks.  These 
maxlmtim  dally  peak  values  may  occur  with 
a  maximum  hovirly  average  concentration  as 
low  as  300  *Lg  m'  (0.15  ppm)   (Reference  7) . 

6.  At  long-term  ozone  concentrations  of  392 
;tg/m^  (0.20  ppm)  for  5  hours  daily  for  3 
weeks  structural  changes  in  cell  membranes 
and  in  the  nuclei  of  heart  muscle  fibers  were 
produced  in  mice.  These  changes  reverted  to 
normal  one  month  after  exposure  (Refer- 
ence 8). 

II.  New  evidence: 

1.  At  short-term  ozone  concentrations  of 
1P6  fi^ m'  (0.10  ppm)  for  2'.^  hovurs,  the 
EtablUty  of  those  cells  which  prot-ect  the 
deep  lung  agatn.?t  infection  (alveolar 
nipcrophages)  was  reduced  in  experimsntal 
r.nlm.ils  (rabbits)   (Reference  10». 

2.  At  long-term  c«one  concentrations  of 
196  /ig  m*  (0.10  ppm)  for  6  hours  per  day  for 
?68  erposiire"?,  experimental  animals  ex- 
Mhlted  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
and  a  decrease  of  normal  lipid  ti^^ue  h^  the 
Mireiial  gland  (Reference  9). 


exhib  %d 


aitd 


His' 
Natu  'ally, 


3.  At  short-term  ozone 
392  Mg/m*    (0.20  ppm)    for 
mental      hamsters 
changes   (chromosome  breaks 
white  blood  cells)   (Referen  e 

III.  Recommendation  co 
standard : 

The  studies  demonstrate 
ical  oxidants,  ozone  In  partidul 
irrltunts  causing  aggravatio  i 
impairment  of  performance 
body's  defenses  against 
ous   structural    changes, 
mutagenic  effects  in  animals 
concentrations. 

In  the  light  of  old  and 
date,  the  present  primary 
standard  for  photochemical 
iig.'m^    (0.08  ppm)    maximuin 
for  one  hour  is  reasonable, 
not  warrant  a  different 

IV.  Improving   the    basis 
standards: 

Air  quality  standards 
complete  and  reliable  dose 
ships.    The   great   majority 
health  intelligence  to  date 
from   animal   models 
trapolatlon  of  this  researc  i 
questionable.     Until 
about  acute  and  chronic 
are  gathered,  the  margins  o, 
essarily  remain  obscure 

Exposures  of  other 
such  as  Infants,  pregnant 
with  heart  and  lung  dise 
investigated.  These  groups 
more  stringent  air  poUutic^ 
healthy  yoting  adults 

Finally,  photochemical  ox 
other    atmospheric 
fpldemlologic  findings  to 
reflect    Interactions    betw 
other    environmental 
radiation,  sulfur  oxides,  or 
These  interactions  remain 
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NITROCEN    OXIDEI 

The  national  primary  standijrd 
dioxide  is  100  «g/m'  (0.05  ppm 
nietic  mean  (Reference  1). 

I.    Evidence    upon    which 
based: 

1.   In   the   Chattanooga 
studies,  long-term  exposure 
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and  7.2  /ag/m"  for  6  months  and  longer  was 
associated  with  the  following  effects:  (1)  an 
18.B"r  excess  in  acute  respiratory  Illness  In 
families;  (2)  significantly  decreased  lung 
function  (FEV,,..)  in  elementary  school  fe- 
males; and  (3)  significantly  increased  bron- 
chitis morbidity  in  elementary  school  chil- 
dren exposed  for  two  and  three  years  (Refer- 
ence 2-4 ) . 

2.  At  long-term  NO,  concentrations  of  470 
/.g'm^  (0.25  ppm)  for  4  hours  daUy  for  6 
days,  changes  in  the  structure  of  lung  tissue 
(collagen  and  elastin)  were  measured  in 
rabbits,  when  compared  with  unexposed  con- 
trols (References). 

3.  Long-term  exposure  to  NO„  for  6  hours 
dally  for  3  months  at  a  concentration  of  940 
/<g/m3  (0.5  ppm)  produced  a  signiflcant  in- 
crease in  respiratory  Infections  in  mice. 
This  enhancement  in  mortality  was  accom- 
panied by  a  general  Impairment  in  ptilmo- 
nary  defenses  (clearance,  bacteriocidal  activ- 
ity, and  phagocytosis)  (Reference  6) . 

4.  Long-term  NO.  concentrations  of  940 
(/g/m=  (0.05  ppm)  for  12  months  In  mice  re- 
sulted in  structural  changes  (increase  in  al- 
veolar size)  which  resembled  lesions  fotmd 
in  human  emphysema  (Reference  7). 

5.  Rats  exposed  to  a  single  test  to  940  ^ig  'm'' 
(0.5  ppm)  for  4  hours  had  a  loss  of  cellular 
elements  (mast  cells  and  cytoplasmic  gran- 
ules) in  lung  tissue  with  a  release  of  proto- 
lytic  enzymes.  These  changes  may  be  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  emphy.sema  (Refer- 
ences). 

Discussion 
The  existing  primary  NO.,  standard  of  100 
"g/m  (0.05  ppm)  was  based  on  the  Chat- 
tanooga School  Children  studies.  Methods 
used  in  these  studies  (Jacobs-Hochhelser 
technique)  to  monitor  exposure  do  not  pro- 
vide accurate  measurements  of  NO.  concen- 
trations. However,  NO,  measurements  taken 
independently  by  the  U.S.  Army  (continuous 
Saltzman  technique)  at  the  same  time  and 
at  sites  adjacent  to  the  location  of  monitors' 
used  for  the  health  studies  confirm  the  NO 
levels  reported  in  the  Chattanooga  School 
Children  study  (Reference  9).  Additional 
pollutants  emitted  by  the  point  source  of  ex- 
posure in  Chattanooga  have  now  been  iden- 
tified (Reference  10).  Among  these  pollu- 
tants are  substantial  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  mist,  sulfuric  acid  mist  and  suspended 
nitrates  and  sulfates.  Vegetation  injury 
attributable  to  acid  mist  occurred  within 
two  miles  of  the  point  source  (Reference 
11).  Although  no  direct  measurements  of 
acid  mist  were  taken,  measured  pollutants 
other  than  gaseous  NO.  were  closely  corre- 
lated with  observed  health  effects.  These  re- 
lationships are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  concentrations  (ugm')       Respira- 
Studyarea  NO:      nitrates     Sulfates  illness  ra?ei 


H.jjh  No: 
Schiiol  I 
School  ? 
School  3 

Cuntrol  1 

Control  2.  . 


?03 
14i 
IIS 
117 
80 


7.7 
6.3 

3.8 
2.6 
1.6 


13  2 

11.4 
10.0 
S.8 
10.0 


17.7 
17.5 
ir,.3 
13.9 
15.0 


•Average  biweffkly  iline;'  rate  per  100  persons  (all  family 
men.beis)  (reference  3).  r  »  / 

To  the  extent  that  nitric  acid  and  sulfuric 
acid  mist  are  reflected  in  suspended  nitrate 
and  sulfate  measurements  respectively,  ex- 
cess re.spiratory  illness  rates  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  acid  mist  expostires.  Further- 
more, recent  EPA  CHESS  studies  have  identi- 
fie  1  aclver.se  re.spiratory  effects  attributable  to 
suspended  sulfate  concentrations  exceeding 
10  ug  m  . 

Therefore,  health  effects  observed  in  the 
ChiiVtanooga  School  Children  studies  covild 
have  been  produced  by  NO  alone,  acid  mist 
alone,  nitrates  alone,  sulfates  alone  or  com- 
binations of  these  compounds,  in  view  of 
these  uncertainties,  the  results  of  the  Chat- 


tanooga studies  do  not  provide  the  health 
intelligence  required  by  EPA  to  determine 
what  NO.,  level  represents  the  lowest  thresh- 
old for  adverse  health  effects.  Animal 
studies  demonstrate  adverse  effects,  similar  to 
those  observed  in  the  Chattanooga  studies, 
at  long-term  NO.  levels  of  940  ug/m'  (0.5 
ppm).  Since  aniinal  exposure  levels  cannot 
be  directly  extrapolated  to  humans,  these 
data  do  not  provide  the  necessary  health  in- 
telligence concerning  adequate  margins  of 
safety  for  an  air  quality  standard.  At  the 
same  time,  our  re-evaluation  of  the  evidence 
does  not  suggest  that  an  alternate  standard 
is  now  indicated. 
II.  New  evidence: 

1.  In  the  same  Cliattanooga  areas,  as  above, 
exposed  to  a  point  source  of  nitrogen  oxides 
and  sulfur  oxides,  long-term  e.xposure  to  94 
ug /m'  (0.05  ppm)  for  1  year  at  concurrent 
levels  and  to  117  to  250  ug  m  (0.062  to  0.109 
ppm)  during  the  previous  2  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  slight  but  statistically  significant 
reduction  of  lung  function  (FEV, .,)  in  adults 
aged  30-55  years  (Reference  12). 

2.  At  long-term  NO.,  exposure  for  6  months 
to  564  to  940  ug  m"  (0.3-0.5  ppm),  mice  had 
alterations  in  lung  chemistry  (reduced 
glutathione  level).  This  change  was  accom- 
panied by  sunilar  decrease  in  liver  chem- 
istries (Reference  13). 

3.  At  long-term  NO.  exposures  of  40  davs 
at  concentration  of  940  i^g  m  (0.5  ppini. 
rats  exhibited  an  increased  hematocrit  and 
total  blood  specific  gravity   (Reference   14). 

4.  Structural  changes  were  seen  in  the 
lungs  of  mice  exposed  to  940  ^g  m"  (0.5  ppm) 
for  30  days  (edematous  swelling,  hyperplastic 
foci,  proliferation  of  Clara  cells,  and  damage 
to  cilia)  (Reference  15) . 

5.  Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  users 
of  gas  .stoves  experience  excess  acute  respira- 
tory illness.  Use  of  gas  stoves  for  cooking  re- 
sult in  repeated  daily  exposures  for  one  and 
more  hours  to  940  *<g  m-  (0.5  ppm)  NO  ac- 
companied   by    NO   concentrations    of    1230 

'/  g  nv  (1.0  ppm)  (Reference  16) . 

III.  Recommendation  concenUng  existing 
standard: 

Current  knowledge  concerning  the  biolog- 
ical consequences,  of  NO.  exposure  alone 
demonstrates  consistent  adverse  effects  in 
animals  and  humans-'  at  concentrations  of 
940  /ig  m  (0.5  ppm).  The  evidence  suggests 
that  at  lower  concentrations,  iiitrogen  diox- 
ide may  cause  adverse  health  effects,  but 
these  effects  may  be  a  result  of  exposure  to 
other  pollutants  alone  or  in  combination 
v.ith  NO,. 

Based  on  these  qualifications  and  existing 
health  intelligence,  the  margin  of  safely  pro- 
vided by  the  primary  NO  standard  of  100 
./g  rn  (0.05  ppm)  is  adequate  when  polhit- 
rnt  mixes  similar  to  those  of  Chattanooga 
occur.  When  isolated  exposure  to  NO  alone 
exists,  the  standard  may  represent  a  generous 
margin  of  safety,  comparable  to  safety  mar- 
Bins  for  radiation  and  other  eiivlronineiital 
hazards.  Existing  data  reveal  that  the  stand- 
ard for  isolated  exposure  to  NO  should  be 
luidcr  340  /.g  m  (0.5  ppm)  annual  average, 
but  the  lower  threshold  for  health  impair- 
ment has  yet  to  be  determined.  Present 
evidence  does  not  compel  us  to  sut^gest  a 
change  in  the  existing  standard.  At  the  same 
time,  additional  health  intelligence  is  re- 
quired to  determine  t!ie  most  appropriate 
margin  of  safety  and  to  define  the  role  of 
other  compounds  In  producing  the  adverse 
health   erlects   attributed    to   NO.. 

IV.  Improving  the  basis  for  air  cjuality 
standards: 

The  biological  consequences  of  short  and 
long-term  animal  and  human  exposures  to 
:ntrogen  dioxide,  suspended  nitrates  and 
sulfates,  nitric  acid  mist  and  combinations 
of  the.se  compoiuids  with  other  common  pol- 
lutants nuibt  be  delineated.  The  following 
health  effects  of  niirogen  oxides  should  be 
investigated:  (1)  impaired  resistance  to  in- 
fection;   (2)    Impairment   of  lung   function: 


(3)  increased  frequency  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema;  and  (4)  structtiral  and 
biochemical  changes  associated  with  blood 
cells  and  lipid  membranes.  These  effects  have 
already  been  observed  in  animal  or  human 
studies,  but  dose-response  Information  re- 
quired for  adequate  margins  of  safetv  has 
not  been  obtained.  A  substantial  effort  in 
this  direction   is  clearly  mandated. 
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C.fRBON    MON'OXIDE 

The  liational  primary  and  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  for  carljon  mon- 
oxide was  established  at   10  my   m    (9  ppm) 
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tor  a  maximum  eight-hour  average  and  40 
Tng/nx"  (36  ppm)  for  a  maximum  one-hour 
r.rera^e,  not  to  be  ezCeedeti  more  than  once 
per  year  (Reference  1). 

I.  E-vidence  vipon  which  Etandard  was 
based: 

A.  Backgrou-ttd 

Tlie  most  import«nt  toxic  property  of  car- 
iTiu  monoxide  is  its  reversible  reaction  with 
i  emoglobin  to  form  carboxyhemoglobln. 
<::arboxyhemogloi>in  level  is  cietermiued  by  a 
'.  .rge  number  of  physiologic  and  environnicn- 
\iX  variables,  the  most  important  of  which 
..!«  1)  concentratiou  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
t'-ie  air,  2)  duration  of  exposure,  and  3)  level 
t>f  ventilation,  which  is  related  to  the  level 
of  physical  and  metabolic  activity.  Approxi- 
jjiate  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  to  be  expect- 
ed for  varying  levels  of  activity  after  ex- 
poetu'e  to  those  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  de- 
fAOed  in  the  staiidards  arc : 


RcsttiH 
1.3 

activity 

1  * 
2.2 

H'livy 
work 

10  iTn'm'  for  8  hr? 

14 

*>  wfnf  tor  1  hf 

13 

29 

It  Is  seen  that  the  effect  of  exercise  on 
resultant  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  is  not 
^appreciable  for  longer,  low  level  exposure 
••onditions,  but  Is  quite  significant  for  short- 
term,  hi(iher  level  exposures. 

B.  Central  nervous  system  effects 

1.  Beard  and  Wertheim  (Reference  2) 
found  that  tuiiverslty  students  exposed  to  a 
carbon  monoxide  concentration  of  58  mg.'m' 
(50  ppm)  for  only  90  mimites  experienced 
.1  dcKrrement  in  their  ability  to  discriminate 
'between  time  Intervals  presented  to  them  In 
the  form  of  an  auditory  signal.  Though  di- 
rect blood  carboxyhemoglobln  mea-siirements 
v,ere  unfortunately  not  available,  such  levels 
..an  be  estimated  at  about  2  per  cent  from 
the  concentration  and  duration  of  exposure 
and  the  sedentary  activity. 

2.  Ray  and  Roickwell  (Reference  3)  found 
that  young  male  automobile  drivers  required 
increased  time  to  respond  to  brakclight  .sig- 
nals and  to  adjust  to  changes  in  speed  d\ir- 
ing  car-following  tests  when  tested  at  the 
10  per  cent  carboxyhemoglobln  level  com- 
pared with  the  background  exposure  level. 

3.  In  a  study  involving  both  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  altitude,  McFarland  and  others 
(Reference  4)  showed  that  visual  threshold 
was  increased  at  carboxyhemogloijiu  levels 
as  low  as  5  per  cent.  The  magnitude  of  this 
increase  was  the  same  as  that  experienced 
nt  a  simulated  altitude  of  8,000  feet. 

4.  Schulte  (Reference  5)  fovmrt  that  healthy 
male  subjects  experienced  Impairment  in 
performance  of  some  p.sychomotor  tests  at 
0.  5  per  cent  carboxyhemoglobln  level.  Blood 
:aeasuremeuts  were  not  accurate  enough  to 
fc6certalu  effects  at  lower  carboxyhemoglobln 
levels. 

5.  Stewart  aiid  others  (Reference  6)  In- 
veillgated  the  effects  of  carbon  monoxide 
on  several  aspects  of  human  taslt  perform- 
ance, including  time  interval  discrimination 
louong  healthy  male  subjects,  and  found  vir- 
tually no  decrement  In  performance,  even  at 
relatively  high  carboxyhemoglobln  levels. 

6.  Mikulfca  and  colleagues  (Reference  7) 
alfio  Investigated  carbon  monoxide  effects  en 
human  performance  tasks  similar  to  those 
( xamuied  by  B«ard  and  Stewart  and  found 
no  ci>i.i  stent  decrement  in  pen'ormaiice. 

C.  Cardiorasculur  sj(Sicm  effects 

I.  AjTcs  and  assorintes  ^References  8.  9) 
'ouid'that  cnrboxj-hemogiobln  levels  as  low 
ns  5  per  cent  were  associated  with  some 
flerreases   in   the   ability   of   the   heart,   as 

neasured  by  abnormal  left  ventricular  func- 
!  ioi:  and  decreased  venous  oxygen  tension. 

II.  New  evidence: 

A.  Itorvath  et  al.  (Reference  10)  have  eeen 
Oirainj^hed   performance   during   a   lest   of 
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of  approximately  6  per  cent. 

B.  Aronow  and  his  group 
have   reported   striking  c 
cardiograms  and  exercise 
who  have  heart  disease  afte; 
poeed  to  90  minutes  of  Los 
traffic  during  the  morning 
carboxyhemoglobln  levels  of 
to  approximately  5  per  ceni 
this  exposure. 

C.  EPA  researchers  ( 
obtained  similar  results  in 
trolled  laboratory  exposurei 
heart  di.sease  to  carbon 
had  significantly  decreased  e 
as  well  as  electrocardiogram 
boxyhemoglobln  levels  of  3' 
search  is  still  In  progress,  but 
Jngs  have  been  presented  at 
ings  and  will  be  published 

III.  Recommendation 
standard: 

Research  on  the  effects  of 
on  human  behavior  and  task 
still  not  provided  a  reassurii^ 
form  opinion  on  this  topic 
method  for  testing  time 
fercnces  In  conditions  undo 
was  administered  are  possibl 
apparently    contradictory 
studies.   A   greater   degree 
evident  In  the  results  of  w 
vascular  effects  of  carbon 

Althoxigh  the  scientific 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality 
from  complete,  the  most 
suits  show  that  a  large  nu 
Individuals  In  our  populat 
ment  of  their  health  at 
levels  as  low  as  3 't .  If  3  Ci  cai 
is  defined  as  the  lowest 
human  health  effects  have 
served,   the   2%    level   cited 
Register  affords  a  relatively 
gin  for  these  individuals. 
10  mg.  m'  for  8  hours  acta 
two-fold    safety    margin    at 
.standard  of  40  rug,  m'  for 
than   a   50 'i    safety   margin 
a-jtivily.  In   view   of   these 
mnrgUis    between    present 
ob.served  health  effects,  It 
existing  standards  are  undufy 
it  docs  not  seem  prudent 
raised.  Although  the 
small,  the  carboxyhemoglob 
result  from  adherenec  to  thi 
riciently  close  to  backgroun  1 
Ing  of  the  standard  Is 

IV.   Improving   the -basis 
Et.andards: 

It  Is  evident  that 
EPA  laboratories,  as  well  as 
becoming  available  have 
better  estimate  of  the 
of  lov,--level  carbon  monox 
that    many    questions    stll 
swered.  Tlie  effects  of 
oxide  on  normal  as  well 
remain  largely  unexplored 
ment  on  behavioral  effects 
be  resolved.  Finally,  the  effe 
posure — such   as   city 
after  year — have  been 
gcitcd  only  to  the  extent 
rpal  concern.  Astrup  and  h] 
found  .striking  changes  In 
srterial  walls  and  developm 
rasis  after  only  a  few  w^ 
ences  13,  14).  Since  altltuU  s 
bon  mono.xide  can  cause  ox 
better  quantitation  of  the 
needed  particularly  to  clari|y 
of  carbon  monoxide 
lude   urban   populations, 
studies  sxiggested  here 
and  most  of  the  other 
here  should  be  carried  out 
other  investigations  cited 
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research  re- 
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suffer  impair- 
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tended  and  corroborated  by  oth  ;rs  before  one 
can  consider  the  standards  to  b^  based  on  in- 
disputable  scientliic  evidence. 
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(By  Wilbert  S.  Aronow,  M.D 

ford   N.   Harris,   M.D. 

Stanley  N.  Rokaw,  M.D., 

parato,   M.D.) 

(Ten    patients    vith    angl 
pulmonary  tests  done  In  th< 
after  being  driven   for   90 
heavy  momini;  freeway  traffi  ;, 
alter  return.  The  cai-diac  test 
on  a  subsequent  morning,  wi 
breathing    compressed,    purlf^d 
freeway  travel.  The  expired 
oxide      and      arterial 
levels  significantly  increased 
freeway  air.  There  was  a  si 
iu    exercise    performance 
systolic  blood  presstu-e  at 
rate   at   angina,   lu   systolic 
times    heart    rate    at    angin4. 
FEV,/FVC   (forced  expiratory 
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second/forced  vital  capacity)  after  bie-athing 
freeway  air.  Ischemic  ST-segment  depression 
occurred  In  3  of  10  patients  while  breathing 
freeway  air.  No  significant  change  from  con- 
trol values  occurred  In  the  above  variables 
after  breathiug  compressed,  purified  air.  Ex- 
posure to  heavy  freeway  traffic  increased 
carboxyhemoglobln  levels,  causing  angina  to 
develop  sooner  after  less  cardiac  work.) 

Smoking  cigarettes  causes  a  significant  in- 
crease In  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  ui 
normal  subjects  and  in  patients  with  angina 
pectoris  cau^d  by  coronary  heart  disea&e 
(1-3).  The  increased  carboxyhemoglobln 
levels  caused  by  smoking  nonnicottae  ciga- 
rettes decreases  the  rate  of  oxygen  delivery 
to  the  myocardium,  with  angina  pectoris  de- 
velopuig  sooner,  after  less  cardiac  work  (3) . 
In  Los  Angeles,  an  a&soclatiou  between  at- 
mospheric carbon  monoxide  pollution  and 
case  fatality  rates  for  myocardial  hifarciion 
has  also  been  observed  (4) .  Carbon  monoxide 
exposure  has  also  been  implicated  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  atherosclerosis   (5). 

A  major  source  of  carbon  monoxide  hi 
urban  atmosphere  Is  automobile  exhaust. 
Twenty  million  pounds  of  carbon  monoxide 
per  day  were  estimated  to  have  been  emitted 
by  motor  vehicles  In  Los  Angeles  dturing  1967 
(4).  Ambient  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tions Increase  In  the  winter  because  the 
average  Inversion  level  occurs  at  lower  alti- 
tudes (4).  Therefore  this  study  was  per- 
formed during  the  winter,  to  determine  the 
effects  of  breathing  ambient  air,  while  sub- 
jects were  behig  driven  in  heavy  freeway 
traffic,  on  the  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  tind 
cardiopulmonary  function  of  patients  with 
normal  ptilmonary  function  (6)  and  with 
angina  pectoris  caused  by  documented  coro- 
nary artery  disease. 

SUBJECTS    AMD    METHODS 

Ten  men,  between  the  ages  of  40  and  56 
years  (mean  age,  48  years),  with  classical 
exertional  angma  pectoris  were  studied.  Six 
men  had  coronary  artery  disease  documented 
by  previous  coronary  angiography,  with  50"!?. 
or  greater  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  at  least 
one  major  vessel.  The  other  four  patients 
had  a  previously  documented  transmural 
myocardial  Infarction,  at  least  1  year  old. 
Seven  patients  were  not  smokers.  Patients 
1,  2,  and  8  were  Instructed  not  to  smoke  for 
at  least  8  hours  before  the  performance  of 
the  study  or  during  the  study.  Informed 
consent  was  obtained  from  the  10  men  who 
participated  to  this  study. 

The  patients  were  brought  to  the  labora- 
tory and  familiarized  with  the  equipment 
and  the  procedures  before  the  study  was 
done,  'nie  patients  practiced  exercising  up- 
right on  a  Collins  bicycle  ergometer  and  prac- 
ticed having  measurements  made  of  their 
forced  vital  capacity  (PVC)  and  of  then:  1- 
second  forced  expiratory  volume  (PEV,).  All 
patients  were  hoi^ltallzed  overnight  before 
each  of  the  two  study  mornings. 

On  the  first  study  morning,  after  20-sec 
breath  holding  (7,  8),  an  expired-ah:  sample 
was  collected  In  a  rubber-breathing  bag  and 
analyzed  for  carbon  monoxide  content,  using 
a  Beckman  IR-215  nondispersive,  Infrared, 
carbon  monoxide  analyzer »  (7,  8).  Then 
blood  was  drawn  from  a  brachial  artery  and 
analyzed  for  carboxyhemoglobln  and  hemo- 
globin levels  with  a  182  Co-Oximeter>  and 
for  arterial  Po^,  Pco,,,  and  pH  with  a  Beck- 
man  160  physiological  gas  analyzer.  All  de- 
terminations were  made  in  duplicate.  Dupli- 
cate measurements  of  the  PVC  and  FEV 
were  next  obtained  on  each  subject,  with  a 
Collins  Respirometer-13  Liter."  After  this  the 


•  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc. 
'Instrumentation  Laboratory,  Inc.,  LiexiDg- 
ton,  Mass. 
•WaiTen  E.  Collins,  Inc.,  Brain  tree,  Mas«. 
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resting  blood  pressure  was  measured  with  a  carboxyhemoglobln   level,   from   the   control 

mercury  sphygmomanometer  and  the  resting  period  to  2  hours  after  breathing  freeway  air 

heart  rate  with  an  electrocardiograph,  while  (mean  difference,  1.79%;  critical  diUcrenK'. 

the  patient  sat  upright  on  the  Collins  bi-  1.03;;   P<0.001).  The  mean  arterial  carbc- 

cycle  ergometer.  xyhemoglobin  level,  from  immediately  after 

Each  patient  then  exercised  upright  on  breathing  freeway  air  to  2  hours  later,  w;.s 
the  oonstaut-load  bicycle  ergometer,  with  a  siijiuficantly  decreased  (mean  difference, 
progressive  work  load  (9)  until  the  onset  of  2.17'T>;  critical  difference,  1.03"^;  P<0.001) 
angina,  and  the  duration  of  exercise  was  All  the  hemoglobin  values  were  withhi  nor- 
recorded.  Blood  pressure  and  heart  rate  at  mal  limits  and  showed  no  significant  change 
the  onset  of  angina  pectoris  were  recorded.  Table  2  indicates  the  expired-ah-  carbon 
Electrocardiograms  with  a  modified  lead  V^,  monoxide  and  arterial  carboxyhe.'noglobi;-, 
were  made  at  rest  and  at  the  onset  of  anguia.  levels  for  each  patient  in  the  control  pe- 
A  Holter  electrocardiocorder,*  model  360  G,  riod,  immediately  after  breathing  comnres.^d 
was  then  attached  to  the  subject.  After  this,  p-  rifled  air  during  a  freeway  trip'  for  O-J 
the  patient  was  then  driven  in  a  station  minutes,  and  2  hours  after  reti-.rn  from 
wagon  with  windows  open  durhig  early-  travel.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
moruing,  heavy  Los  Angeles  County  freeway  between  the  ra«an  expired-air  carbon  mouox- 
traffic  for  90  minutes.  The  subjects  were  \ar  levels  in  the  control  period,  after  breath- 
dressed  warmly  to  avoid  chUling.  Periodic  Uig  compressed,  purified  air  during  the  free- 
blood  pressure  and  heart  rate  measurements  ^ay  trip,  and  2  hours  later.  Neither  wa- 
were  made  by  a  physician  who  accompanied  there  a  significant  difference  between  the 
the  paUeuts  durhig  the  trip.  Immediately  mean  arterial  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  ii 
after  return  from  the  freeway  and  2  hours  the  control  period,  after  breathing  ccn,- 
later,  the  above  protocol  was  repeated.  pressed  purified  ah  during  the  freeway  tr-^ 

Approximately  3  weeks  later  the  study  was  and  2  hours  later, 
repeated  for  each  patient,  with  two  modifica- 
tions. Spirometric  tests  were  omitted.  During  table  1-  EXPIREO-AIR  CARBON  MOttOXiDf  AND  ARTERi/ 1 
their  90-miuutes  freeway  trip,  the  patients         CARBOXYHEKOCtOBIN    LEVELS    BEFORE    AND    AFTt-^ 
breathed  compressed  air  from  a  tank  through         BREAIHIHG  FREt*AY  AIR 
a  mask,   using   a  Bird   Mark  8  Respirator 

with  pressure  settings  and  flow  rates  reduced  ■  ~ 

and  a  built-in  expiratory  leak,  so  that  sig-  Expired-air  carbon  AilerMl  urboxy- 
uificant  positive  pressure  was  not  applied.  monwride (ppm)  Itemoglobwi  (petcef i) 
The  arterial  blood  gas  determinations  from  2  ^  2  n 
these  studies  do  not  iadicate  hyperveiiUia-  After  after  After  alter 
tlon  effects  or  changes  iu  PO„  which  would  ^"-  ••*«■  ''*«-  Co"-  •««-  tier- 
suggest  hnprovement  hi  distribution  of  ven-  ^'"''"'  •""  *'^>'  •'>'  *">'  *'y  *»v 
tilatlon.  The  time  of  day  and  freeway  routes  """ 

v.ere  identical  for  each  patient  during  the  1 M.o      32.0      20.0      3.6        8.0 

two  study  mornings.  2 13.0      24.0      MO      3.4        6.0 

Ambient    air    measurements    for    carbon  J '"      J|"      "°         *       *| 

monoxide  were  made  In  the  laboratory  during  i" '.",.'.      i.o      it.o        i.Q        .6        3  8 

each  control  period  of  this  study.  On  four  6.......       3.0      20.0      13.0        .i        5.0 

mornings,  while  the  subjects  were  breathing  J-----       f^      |Jg      \f°         I        <-| 

compressed,  purified  air,  the  ambient  air  in  s'.'.'.V..        2!o      isio      IZ.0        '.t        i.i 

the  movhig  car  during  heavy  traffic  was  col-  '"„  12      2?  9      J'"      ,L      *8 

lected  twice,  In  a  sample  bag  fabricated  from        "sp":    ±41     ±A.7     ill   ±1.20  drLW 

Alumlnized   Scotchpack,   and   brought   back '. 

for  analysis  for  carbon  monoxide.  The  stud«- 

was  done  durhig  January  through  March  ""^^  ambient  carbon  monoxide  In  the  lab- 

1972.  m  the  south  coastal  area  of  1%  Angeles'  ?l''^^  ^'^V^^'*  .*'!**^''  *  ""*  ^  P^^"  *"  ^^ 
/-,,„',„  *„„,!<  e  «"«»  Ui  i-'.3«"sc.cc  the  control  periods.  The  mean,  ambient  car- 
County.  An  aual>..is  of  variance  tests  was  b^^  monoxide  In  the  laborator^  wa.s  2-1  ppm 
doue  to  analyze  the  data  (10).  for  the  control  period  before  breathing  free- 
REStn-TS  way  air  and  2±1  ppm  for  the  control  period 
Table  1  shows  the  explred-alr  carbon  mon-  before  breathing  compressed,  purified  air 
oxide  and  arterial  carboxyhemoglobln  levels  ""^^  ambient  cartoon  monoxide  in  the  movln» 
for  each  patient  hi  the  control  period,  after  '^^  ranged  between  42  and  63  ppm,  with  « 
breathing  freeway  air  for  90  minutes,  and  2  1?"^°  °'  '^"f  P'""'  ?"  T  '°T  T"''''^' 
hours  after  return  from  the  trip.  Th^re  was  "  T  f^^  .*. '^  ^^^  ^"^?'^  *"' 
a  siguiflcant  Increase  hi  the  n^n  expired-  f.^ft^.  th*^' ^  ^T"^  ^  *'^'^"^°"" 
air  carbon  monoxide  level,  from  the  ^ntrol  ^  ^'^f'  ^^^  ^'""^  ?*''^"  monoxule  h, 
period  to  immediately  after  breathing  free-  '2^°^^  "''"  "^Tf.  1'^"  ^  *"'*  "" 
way  air  (mean  difference.  16.2  ppmr^ltk^l  Sf^.r  ,f  '"'^"  °^  f  ."*  ^U™'  °°  '*''  ^'' 
dure^nce.  8^7  ppm;  P<0.001) .  ^^erewas  also  ^^'^^^^^o^^^J.^Z^:.  ^'^. 
a  significant  hicrease  in  the  mean  exphed-  uig  early-mormng  tmffic  •"'^  «•« 
air  carbon  monoxide  level  from  the  control  Table  3  Ulustrates  ttie  exercise  performanc. 
period  to  2  hours  after  breathhig  freeway  until  the  onset  of  angina  for  each  patient  In 
air  (mean  difference.  8.3  ppm;  critical  dlf-  the  control  periods,  after  breathing  freewsv 
ference.3.7ppm;P<(^^001)  ^Ir  for  90  minutes,  after  breathfng  con.- 
There  was  a  significant  decrease  in  the  passed,  purified  air  for  90  mhiutes  during- 
.^^..t'lv  '^■"V"^^  monoxide  level  Im-  the  freeway  trip,  and  2  hours  after  return 
mediately  alter  breathing  freeway  ah-  to  2  from  the  freeway  trips.  The  mean  exercise 
hours  later  (mean  difference,  7.9  ppm;  critl-  performance,  from  the  control  period  to  after 
cal  difference,  3.7  ppm;  P<;0.001).  A  signifi-  breathing  freeway  air,  was  sienlflcantlv  de- 
cant  increase  was  found  m  the  mean  arterial  creased  (mean  difference.  75.1:  critical  di--' 
carboxyhemoglob  n  evel  from  the  control  ference,  63.5;  P..0.001).  The  m«^n  ^erci«. 
period  to  hnmedUtely  after  breathing  free-  periorniance.  froin  Uie  control  peri^  w  ^ 
way  air  (mean  difference,  4.96% ;  critical  dlf-  i,ours  after  breathing  freeway  air.  was  nuj^if' 
lerence,  1.03  .  ;  f<0.001).  A  significant  hi-  c.antly  decreased  (mean  difference,  39  l;cr. 
crease  was  aUo  found  in  the  mean  arterial  eal  difference,  30.1;  P<0.05).  Th^  me;n  ex- 

crclse  performance,  from  immediately  after 
breathing  freeway  air  to  2  hours  later,  ua' 
significantly  increased  tmean  diti'erence.  3«5.5. 
critical  difference,  ao.l;  P.. 005) 


3.8 
3.9 
2.7 
2.5 
.6 
2.6 
2  6 
3Z 
3.1 
3.5 
2.91 


*  Avionics  Research  Product*,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

'  Bird  Corporation,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
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TABLE2.-EXPI RED-AIR  CARBON  MONOXIDE  AND  ARTERIAL 
CARBOXYHEMOGLOBIN  LEVELS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
BREATHING  COMPRESSED,  PURIFIED  AIR  DURING  FREE- 
WAY TRAFFIC 


CONGRESSIONAL  REC(  )RD  —  SENATE 


Expired-alr 

carbon  monoxide 

(ppm) 


Arterial 

carboxyhemoKlobin 

(percent) 


Patient 


Con- 
trol 


After 
free- 
way 


2h 
alter 
free- 
way 


Con- 
tiol 


1 6.0 

2 4.0 

3 3.0 

* 5.0 

5 4.0 

6 4.0 

7 4.0 

8 2.0 

9 3.0 

10 4.0 

Mean..  3.9 

J  SO..  ±1.1 


4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
3.4 
±.7 


4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 
±.7 


1.3 
.9 
.8 

1.0 
.8 
.9 
.8 
.4 
.7 
.7 
.83 
±23 


After 
free 
way 


0.8 
.6 
.5 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.8 
.6 
.65 
±.14 


2h 
after 
free- 
way 


0.7 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.9 
.9 
.6 

1.0 
.7 
.75 
±.U 


I  pres  lire 
l)r 


Tiere 


OOl) 


TABLE 3.-EXERCISE  PERFORMANCE  UNTIL  ANGINA  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  BREATHING  FREEWAY  AIR  AND  COMPRESSED 
PURIFIED  AIR  DURING  FREEWAY  TRAFFIC 


Breathing  freeway 
air (sec) 


Patient 


2  hours 

Before       After       alter    Before       After 

freeway  freeway  freeway  freeway  freeway 


Breathing  compressed 
purified  air(  sec) 


2  hours 

after 

freeway 


1 285.0 

2 262.0 

3 193.0 

4 166.0 

5 372.0 

6 169.0 

7 406.0 

8 279.0 

9 184.0 

10 178.0 

Mean    ..  249.4 
ISD..  ±82.4 


179.0 

203.0 

59.0 

70.0 

326.0 

127.0 

314.0 

212.0 

135.0 

118.0 

174.3 

±87.1 


269.0 
258.0 
134.0 
111.0 
378.0 
149  0 
369.0 
205.0 
119.0 
116.0 
210.8 
±97.8 


263.0 
290.0 
153.0 
146.0 
393.0 
181.0 
404.0 
252.0 
185.0 
184.0 
245.1 
±93.8 


253.0 
285.0 
181.0 
174.0 
381.0 
176.0 
422.0 
240.0 
196.0 
191.0 
249.9 
±88.4 


248.0 
293.0 
174.0 
167.0 
370.0 
170.0 
419.0 
243.0 
217.0 
181.0 
248.2 
±88.0 


10  3 


decreas  !d 


The  mean  resting  systolic  blood  pressure 
was  115.8  t^  8.6  mm  Hg  and  116.6  +  9.0  mm  Hg 
In  the  control  periods,  119.0+11.8  mm  Hg 
after  breathing  freeway  air  for  90  minutes, 
118.0+8.3  mm  Hg  after  breathing  com- 
pressed, purified  air  for  90  minutes,  and  117  4 
±9.6  mm  Hg  and  119.0  i:8.3  mm  Hg  2  hours 
after  return  from  the  freeway  trips.  These 
values  were  not  significantly  different. 

The  mean  resting  diastolic  blood  pressure 
was  79.4±5.7  mm  Hg  and  79.0_+4.3  mm  Hg 
In  the  control  periods,  79.2.i;6.5  mm  Hg  after 
breathing  freeway  air  for  90  minutes,  79.2 
±3.8  mm  Hg  after  breathing  compressed, 
purified  air  for  90  minutes,  and  79.6±4  6  mm 
Hg  and  78.0±3.6  mm  Hg  2  hours  after  return 
from  the  freeway  trips.  These  values  were 
not  significantly  different. 

The  mean  resting  heart  rate  was  80.6-1  5.0 
and  81.8+6.6  in  the  control  periods,  78.4±6  2 
after  breathing  freeway  air  for  90  minutes, 
79.0+5.8  after  breathing  compressed,  purified 
air  for  90  minutes,  77.6+5.6  and  79.0+5  8 
2  hours  after  return  from  the  freeway  trips. 
Tliese  values  were  not  significantly  different' 

Tlie  mean  product  of  resting  systolic  blood 
pressure  times  heart  rate  was  9345+997  and 
9565-1  1325  in  the  control  periods,  9341+1197 


TABLE  4. 


after  breathing  freeway  air 
9322:' 1013  after  breathing 
fled  air  for  90  minutes,  and 
9422^^1174  2  hours  after  r 
freeway  trips.  These  values  ' 
cantly  dlflerent. 

Table  4  Indicates  the  systo 
blood  pressure  at  the  time 
heart  rate  at  the  time  of 
product  of  systolic  blood  ^ 
rate  at  the  time  of  angina 
in  the  control  period,  after 
air  for  90  minutes,  and  2  .._ 
Ing  from  the  trip.  The  folio" 
differences  were  observed.  T  i 
niflcant  decrease  In  the  mea  i 
pressure  at  the  time  of  angln 
trol  period  to  immediately 
freeway   air    (mean   difference 
difference,  3.9;  P  less  than  , 
also  a  significant  decrease  In 
rate  at  the  time  of  angina  i 
period  to  Immediately  after 
way  air  (mean  difference,  19 
ference,  6.9  P  less  than  0.001 ) 
after  breathUig  freeway  air  ( 
8.9;  critical  difference,  6.9:  P 
The  mean  heart  rate  at  the 
fi-om    immediately   after 
air  to   2   hours   later,   was   s 
creased   (mean  difference 
ference,  6.9;   p_  less  than'  0.0 
product    of    systolic    blood 
heart    rate    at    the    time    of 
the  control  period  to  after 
air,  was  significantly 
ference.  3122;  critical  difference 
than  0.001).  There  was  also 
crease  In  the  mean  product 
pressure  times  heart  rate  at 
gina.  from  the  control  period 
breathing  freeway  air  (mean 
critical  difference,  1205;   P 
A  significant  Increase  In  tlie 
of  systolic  blood  pressure  timi 
the  time  of  angina,  from  after 
way  air  to  2  hours  later,  was 
difference,   1687;   critical  dm 
less  than  0.001) 

Table  5  shows  the  systolic 
blood  pressure  at  the  time 
heart  rate  at  the  time  of  ar 
product    of    systolic    blood 
heart  rate  at  the  time  of  ... 
patient  in  the  control  period 
Ing  compressed,  purified  air  , 
way  trip  for  90  minutes,  and 
return  from  travel.  No  sig 
was  found  in  the  mean  s 
diastolic  blood  pressure  at 
gina.  In  the  mean  heart  rate 
angina,  and  in  the  mean  ^ 
blood  pressure  times  heart  .„ 
of  angina  In  the  control  period 
ing  compressed,  purified  air 
way  trip,  and  2  hours  later. 

Table   6   shows   the  forced 
(PVC),  the  forced  expiratory 
ond  (FEV,),  and  FEV,  x  ic 
patient  in  the  control  period,  „ 
freeway  air  for  90  minutes,  and 
The    following    significant    _ 
found:    a  significant  decrease 
FEV,  X  100  PVC,  from  81.5 
period  to  79.5 ^^,  after  breathiiE 


for  90  minutes, 
compressed,  puri- 
9130+1147  and 
turn  from  the 
ere  not  signlfl- 


o: 
t  le 


lei  s 


_BL00DPRESSU_«£(BP).  HEART  RATE,  AND  PRODUCT  OF  SYSTOLIC  BLOOD  PRESSURE  Tl 


Patient 

1   

2 

3  ... 

4 

5 " 

6 

7 

8 11" 

9 :; 

10  

Mean 

ISd 


Control 


136  78 

132  80 
136  76 
136  80 

134  80 
174  100 
158  84 
128.84 
142,74 
17290 
144.8 

82.6 

±16.0 

±7.2 


Blood  pressure  (mm  Hg) 

After  freeway   2h  after  freeway 


Control 


126  78 
134  88 
124  70 
148  8g 
120  76 
170  101 
160  86 
130  86 
132  73 
166  Ke 
14U.0 

83T4" 

:fcl8. 1 

±9.3 


132  78 
128  86 
128  74 
138  80 
138  80 
170  10? 
160  82 
12884 
130  80 
168  86 
142.0 

83.2 

±16.2 
±7.1 


120.0 
125.0 
116.0 
118.0 
118.0 
128.0 
136.0 
126.0 
130.0 
138.0 
125.5 


±7.2 


Apri ' 


ic  and  diastolic 
of  angina,  the 
gina,  and  the 
times  heart 
each  patient 
brfcathlng  freeway 
hoij-s  after  return- 
ing significant 
was  a  slg- 
systollc  blood 
from  the  con- 
fter  breathing 
4.8;    critical 
) .  There  was 
;he  mean  heart 
fi  3m  the  control 
jreathlng  free- 
5;   critical  dlf- 
and  to  2  hours 
t^iean  difference, 
3  than  0.001). 
ime  of  angina, 
breathing   freeway 
nlficantly   in- 
crltlcal  dif. 
1).  The  mean 
iressure    times 
angina,    from 
br^thlng  freeway 
(mean  dlf- 
1205;  P  le.'ss 
significant  de- 
systollc  blood 
time  of  an- 
2  hours  after 
c$fference,  1635; 
than  0.001). 
mean  product 
heart  rate  at 
>reathing  free- 
found   (mean 
e(-ence,    1205;   P 


s  gni 


n 

i  y  '■ 

V.  ere  1 
8  3.3 


J 


if 


and  diastolic 
angina,  the 
gina,  and  the 
I  ressure    times 
atjgina  for  each 
after  breath- 
luring  a  free- 
2  hours  after 
nlfiiant  difference 
syst4llc  and  mean 
!  time  of  an- 
t  the  time  of 
proi^ict  of  systolic 
!  at  the  time 
after  breath- 
dijrlng  the  free- 


i^ital  capacity 

v<  iume  in  1  sec- 

lOO^FVC  for  each 

'ter  breathing 

2  hours  later. 

d  fference     was 

In  the  mean 

n  the  control 

freeway  air 


for  90  minutes  (mean  differen(  e 
difference.  1.4;  P  <0.05).  This 
ference   was   due   to  a   markei  I 
FEV,  X  100/FVC  m  Patient  8, 
from  the  control  period  and  „, 
freeway  air  for  90  minutes.  No 
showed  a  significant  change 
function  after  breathing  freew 

The  mean  aterial  Po  levels 
mm  Hg  In  the  controlperlod,  _ 
Hg  after  breathing  freeway  ai 
utes,  and  88.9   ±   3.9  mm  Hg 
returning  from  the  freeway  trij 
ond  trip  the  levels  were  90.4; 
In  the  control  period,  90.7   ± 
after  breathing  compressed, 
90  minutes,  and  90.8  ±  2.5  .. 
after   return  from   the  freew 
values  were  not  significantly 
The     mean     arterial     Pco 
38.7    ±    0.6  and  38.9    +    0.8  ; 
control   periods,   38.3    ±    1.3 
breathing    freeway    air    for 
39.2    ±    0.8   mm   Hg   after   t 
pressed,    purified    air   for   90 
38.6   ±   0.9  and  38.8   ±  0.7  mn 
after  return  from  the  freeway 
values  were  not  significantly  di 
The  mean  arterial  pH  level! 
0.01  In  the  control  periods, 
freeway  air  for  90  minutes,  _ 
compressed,  purified  air  for  90 
2  hours  after  return  from  the  , 
While  breathing  freeway  ali 
tients   1,  8.  and   10)    of  10  pa 
developed  Ischemic  ST-segment 
at  least  1  mm  greater  amplltud,  ^ 
control   Holter   electrocardiograph 
Ings.  In  other  words,  significant  .'" 
depression  occurred  only  durir  g 
halation  of  freeway  air.  None  o  ^ 
developed   Ischemic   ST-segment 
greater  than   that   observed   In 
Holter  electrocardiographic 

breathing  the  compressed,  , 

ing  the  freeway  trip.  A  fourth 
veloped  very  frequent  prematur  ( 
beats  while  breathing  freeway  a 
while  breathing  compressed  all 
freeway  trip. 

Figure    1    illustrates    the 
cardlographic  recording  of 
ischemic      ST-segment      deprei 
breathing  freeway  air. 

No  significant  differences  were 
the   electrocardiograms   at   rest 
onset  of  angina  In  the  control 
return  to  the  laboratory  imm 
breathing   freeway  air  for  90 
return  to  the  laboratory  lmm», 
breathing   compressed,   purified 
a  freeway  trip,  and  2  hours  after 
the  freeway  trips. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  data  show  that  the  meai 
carbon   monoxide   level   and 
carboxyhemoglobin    level    s 
crea.sed  after  travel  in  Los  ... 
heavy,  early-morning  freeway 
winter     months.     This     Increase 
arterial    carboxyhemoglobin    lev 
than  that  found  after  heavy  clg 
Ing  (1-3)  but  was,  nevertheless, 
magnitude  to  cause  angina  pec 
velop  sooner  after  less  worlc  in 


2.0:  critical 

lificant  dif- 

decrease   in 

fdom  77  to  67',;, 

a:  ter  breathing 

other  subject 

pulmonary 

air. 

89.1  ±42 

+  5.4  mm 

for  90  min- 

hours  after 

for  the  sec- 

3.0  mm  Hg 

2.3   mm  Hg 

pt^rified  air  for 

Hg  2  hours 

lafr  trip.   These 

different. 

levels     were 

1  Hg  In  the 

m   Hg   after 

190     minutes. 

br«  athing  com- 

]  linutes,   and 

Hg  2  hours 

trips.  These 

different. 


were  7.40  + 

breathing 

breathing 

ninutes,  and 

i  reeway  trips. 

three    (Pa- 

(30', ) 

iepresslon  of 

than  In  the 

ic   record- 

ST-segment 

actual  In- 

10  patients 

depression 

the   control 

while 

air  dur- 

patlent  de- 

ventrlcular 

and  again 

during  the 


af  er 
af  er 


pa'  ients 


recc  rdlngs 
purl  led 


air 


ESJIEART  mEj^TANGIN^  AND  AFTER  BREATHING  I 


leart  rate 

fter  freeway  2h  after 


Systolic  BP  X  heart  r 


freeway 


Control       After  freeway 


94  0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

108.0 

114.0 

IH.O 

104.0 

116.0 

116.0 

106.0 


±8.2 


116.0 
120.0 
1P6.0 
108.0 
120.0 
124.0 
122.(1 
112.0 
116.0 
122.0 
116.6 


±5.9 


16.  320 
16,500 
15  776 
16.048 
15.812 
22,272 
2I.4S8 
16. 128 
18.  460 
23,  736 
18  254 


±2,915 


11,844 
1?,  157 
12, 152 
14,  504 
!2,9bJ 
19,380 

18.  240 
13.520 
15,312 

19.  256 
14,932 


:_?,839 


h 


10 


ij 


Ho  ter    electro- 
Pat  ent    1.   with 
ion      while 

observed  In 

and   at   the 

periods,  on 

Immediately  aftf>r 

ninutes,   on 

Immediately  afier 

air   during 

return  from 


explred-air 

m^an   arterial 

tly     In- 

Angiles  County. 

traffic  duriiit; 

in    mean 

was    less 

e  smok- 

3f  sufficient 

oris  to  de- 

(»ir  patien<<^. 


il 
clga  rette 


FI  EEWAY  AIR 


te 

!h  after  freewav 


15.312 

15  360 
13,568 
14  ?14 

16  St-O 

21  osn 

19. 5"0 
H.3M 
15.  OSS 
20, 496 
16,619 


±r  580 


Apni  Uy  1973 
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TABLE  5.-BL000  PRESSUfiE  (BP),  HEART  RATE,  Af,D  PRODUCT  OF  SYSTOLIC  BLOOO  PRESSURE  TIMES  HEART  RATE  AT  ANGINA  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BREATHING  COHPRLSSLD.  PURIFIED 

a:r  during  freeway  traffic 


Blood  pressure  (mm  Hg) 


Heart  rate 


Patient 


Control 


Alter 
freeway 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mean  .. 

ISO.... 


134/82 
130«2 
132/74 
142 '84 
13278 
1G8'92 
15l>-g8 
136  84 
144  ?0 
176-90 
146.0 

83.4 
±16.  2 
±5.4 


138« 
134/84 
136  74 
14?'84 
130 '82 
170  94 
IG^'SS 
n-1,80 
14^80 
168  88 
145.8 

83.6 
±15.  3 
±5.4 


2h  after 
freeway 


132  82 

132,74 
14?  ?0 
130  7ri 
I7.'>.'94 
162  !«6 
132  36 
144  32 
168  80 
144.  S 

32.1 
±15. 8 
_5.b 


Control 


Attn 
freeway 


2I1  after 
freeway 


Systolic  BP  X  heart  rate 

After 
Control  Ireewey 


2h  after 
freeway 


122 

I2S 
114 
116 

\n 

130 
134 

122 
138 

13* 
126 


±8 


124.0 
126.0 
120.0 
114.0 
120.0 

12s.  0 

134.0 
120.0 
134.0 
14l«.0 

125.8 


±8.0 


120.0 
128.0 
120.  U 
116.0 
118.0 
128.0 
136.0 
124.0 
134.1 
138.0 
126.2 


±7.8 


16,348 
16.640 
15,04S 
16. 472 
16,104 
21.840 
20.904 
16. 5S2 
19. 872 

K.  340 


±2,  S42 


17,112 
16.884 

16.320 
16,188 
1S,6'0 
21, 4M 
.''!,976 
16,080 
19.028 
n  520 
18  413 


±rE85 


16,560 

'.6,893 
15,840 
16,240 
15,340 
21.760 
22,032 
16,3c8 
19.296 
73,181 
18.352 


±2,953 


Chevalier,  Krumholz,  and  Ross  (11)  have 
reported  that  nonsmokers  who  ir.haled  car- 
bon monoxide  to  raise  their  carboxyhemo- 
globin level  to  the  range  seen  in  a  control 
group  of  smokers  developed  an  increased  oxy- 
gen debt  with  exercise.  Ayres  and  his  asso- 
ciates (12)  have  shewn  that  acute  elevation 
of  carboxyhemoglobin  levels  causes  an  In- 
crease In  coronary  blood  flow  in  patients  with 
noncoronary  heart  disease  but  not  in  pa- 
tients with  coronary  heart  disease.  Myo- 
cardial oxygen  extraction  and  extraction 
ratios  signicantly  decreased  In  both  groups 
of  patients,  but  the  myocardial  lactate  ex- 
traction ratio  significantly  changed  to  pro- 


duction only  for  the  patients  with  coronary 
hep.rt  disease  (12) .  Ayres  and  his  co-workers 
(13)  have  also  stated  that  carbon  monoxide 
decreases  myocradial  oxygen  tension  by  three 
mechanisms :  ( 1 )  decre.Tsed  oxygen  extrac- 
tion, (2)  decreased  capillary  oxygen  tension 
because  of  the  leftward  shift  of  the  oxyhemo- 
globin di.-^sociation  curve,  and  (3)  Increased 
ventricular  work;  oxypen  dcm.ind  owing  to 
stimulttion  of  the  adrenergic  system. 

Since  our  patients  with  documented  ccro- 
nary  artery  disease  cottld  not  adequately  in- 
rroaae  their  coronary  blood  flow  while  exer- 
cising and  since  the  elevnted  carboxyhemo- 
globin   levels   caused   by   freeway   exposure 


m.-^.ie  less  oxygen  deliverable  to  the  myocar- 
dium, their  myocardial  oxygen  demand  ex- 
ceeded their  myocardial  oxygen  supply.  In- 
ducing angina  pectoris  sroner  after  equiva- 
lent exerci.-se,  Th.-'.t  the  angina-inducing  effect 
v.T-s  related  to  carbon  moiioxid.e  acquisition 
r-'.ther  than  to  the  stress  of  freeway  travel 
is  R'tpportci  by  the  ebscnce  of  this  effect 
v.-he?!  coi>ipres.sed,  purified  air  was  supplied 
dining  the  journey.  It  is  also  compatible 
wlUi  angina  pectoris  after  equivalent  exercise 
developing  sooner  after  the  acquisition  of 
carbon  monoxide  from  smoking  nonnlcotine 
cigarettes  ( 3 ) . 


TABLE  6.    SOME  PULMOI^ARY  FUNCTIONS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BREATHING  FREEWAY  AIR 


Patient 


Forced  vital  capacity  (FVC)  (ml) 
Control        After  freeway 


2  hours  after 
freeway 


Forced  expiratory  volufne  in  1  second  (FEVi)  (ml) 


2  hours  after 
freeway 


f^'  X  100  (percent) 


Control        After  frecv>£y 


Cootrol       After  freeway 


2  hours  after 
freeway 


1 4,120 

2 3,790 

3 3,900 

4 4,660 

5. 4. 160 

6 ,....  4,570 

7 3,770 

8 3,8E0 

9 3.830 

10 3,975 

Mean 4,r5g 

ISD... _ ±299 


Sarnoff  and  his  associates  (14)  have  shown 
that  the  primary  hemodynamic  determinsnt 
of  myocardial  oxygen  consumption  is  the 
total  tension  developed  by  the  myocardium 
(heart  rate  times  the  area  under  the  systolic 
study  shows  that  the  product  of  systolic  blood 
portion  of  the  aortic  pressure  curve).  Our 
pressure  times  heart  rate  at  the  time  of  exer- 
cise-induced angina  was  ,slgnlficantly  less 
after  breathing  freeway  air  for  90  minutes 
than  in  the  control  jjeriod  or  after  breathing 
compressed  air  during  a  freeway  trip.  This 
result  strongly  suggest,s  that  less  myocardial 
work  can  be  done  before  the  on.set  of  exercise- 
induced  angina  in  pat'.ents  with  elevated 
carboxyhemoglobin  levels  because  less  oxy- 
gen Is  available  to  the  myocardium. 

This  study  was  not  double-blind,  and  some 
\inconscious  bias  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  awarenes.'^  of  the  exposure  of  the  In- 
vestigetors  and  the  subjects.  But  the  consist- 
ent decrease  in  exerci.se  performance  until 
the  onset  of  angina  in  every  patient  after 
breathing  freeway  air  and  the  consistent  de- 
crease in  product  of  systolic  blood  pres«;ure 
times  heart  r.ate  at  the  onset  of  angina  In 
every  patient  after  exposure  to  freeway  air, 
associated  with  a  consistent  ri-se  in  expired- 
alr  carbon  monoxide  and  carboxyhemoglobin 
levels  la  every  patient  after  breathing  free- 
way air,  suggests  that  unconscious  bias  did 
not  significantly  affect  our  results. 


4,240 

4,  ISO 

3,300 

3,7(iO 

3,S60 

2,9S0 

4,060 

4.  ISO 

3.:-io 

^,•'30 

5,040 

3.9'5 

4.340 

4,040 

3.470 

4,290 

4,  ;',P,o 

3.670 

3.680 

3.760 

3.020 

4.085 

4,190 

2.S90 

3.990 

4  065 

3.110 

3.605 

3,915 

3,260 

4,062 

4.159 

3.296 

±254 

±339 

±294 

3,400 
2,940 
3.350 
3  K'O 
3,570 
3,540 
2,9f0 
2,755 
3,070 
3,110 
3.233 
±285 


3,260 

3,120 

3  ^.'0 

'135 

275 

605 

;oo 

175 

175 

3,250 

3,361 

±301 


80.9 
79.0 
83.0 
84.0 
83  0 
85.0 
81.0 
77.0 
81.0 
82.0 
81.  a 
±2.3 


80.0 
79.0 
E3.0 
81.0 
87.0 
83.0 
81.0 
67.0 
77.0 
82.0 
79.5 
±4.5 


78.0 
80.0 
8^.0 
82.0 
81.0 
S3.0 
82.0 
76.0 
78.0 
83.0 
80.7 
±2.5 


Only  one  of  our  10  patients  (ICTr)  had  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  FEVxlOO.-TVC. 
from  77 ,;  in  the  control  period  to  67%  after 
being  exposed  to  freeway  air  for  90  minutes. 
Tills  patient  complained  during  his  freeway 
(rip  that  the  atmosphere  that  morning  was 
"very  smoggy."  The  airway  obstruction  he 
developed  wr.s  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  his 
f.rterlal  Po_,  from  92  mm  in  the  control  period 
to  85  mm  immediately  after  his  return  from 
freeway  travel,  which  suggests.  In  the  absence 
of  undcrventllation,  a  coincident  disturbance 
of  ventilation  perfusion  relationships.  Sev- 
eral of  the  chemical  agents  known  to  pollute 
the  Los  Angeles  County  atmosphere— Non- 
oxidants,  SO„,  and  some  particulates — may 
liave  F-od^iced  the  ventilatory  abnormalities 
In  this  patient.  No  assessment  was  made  of 
the  possible  contribution  of  these  pollutants 
to  the  effects  on  cardiac  function  observed  in 
our  study  patients. 

The  observation  that  3  of  our  10  patients 
(30';,  )  developed  Uchemic  ST-segment  de- 
pression during  heavy  freeway  traffic  while 
bieaUiing  freeway  air  whereas  none  of  our 
iO  patienis  developed  ischemia  ST-segment 
;;ibuormalities  during  heavy  freeway  traffic 
while  breathing  compressed,  purified  air  was 
a  disturbing  finding.  The  increased  carboxy- 
hemoglobin levels,  plus  exposure  to  other 
pollutants  and  the  stress  of  being  driven  dur- 
ing heavy  freeway  traffic  may  have  precipi- 


tated the  electrocardiographic  abnormali- 
ties, 

(.AcKNowIEDG^tE»^rs:  The  authors  express 
their  appreciation  to  Reed  Boswell.  Ph,D.,  for 
biostatisticp.l  analysis  of  the  data,  and  to 
Jewell  Kietzman  for  performing  the  arterial 
blood  gas  determinations. 

(To  be  presented  in  part  October  1972  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  College 
of  Chest  Physicians  in  Denever,  Colorado. 
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Of  Cars  .  .  ,  Carbon  Monoxide  .  .  . 
AND  Human  Health 

BACKGROUND    MEMORANDUM, 
JUNE    1972 

"The  new  technological  man  carries 
strontlum-90  In  his  bones,  lodlne-131  In  his 
thyroid,  DDT  In  his  fat,  and  asbestos  In  his 
lungs." 

That  was  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  University 
In  testifying  several  years  ago  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  the 
multiple  threats  to  the  environment. 

It  was  a  vivid  enough  but,  of  course,  not  a 
complete  picture,  nor  was  It  meant  to  be. 

Increasingly,  in  recent  years,  the  public 
has  become  concerned  over  an  almost-fan- 
tastic morass  of  environmental  pollution 
problems:  the  poisoning  of  lakes,  contami- 
nation of  rivers,  mounting  accumulations  of 
solid  waste,  threats  from  unsafe  foods,  and. 
most  recently,  even  electronic  pollution  as 
electric  gadgets  in  homes  and  factories  emit 
stray  signals  that  Jam  air-to-ground  com- 
munication at  airports. 

Not  the  least  of  all  pollutions  is  that  of  the 
air.  It  may,  in  fact,  deserve  to  rank  at  or  very 
near  the  top  In  Importance.  It  is  a  problem 
in  all  large  American  cities:  it  is  a  problem  In 
more  and  more  small  towns.  Each  year  over 
200  million  tons  of  manmade  waste  products 
are  released  into  the  air  over  the  U.S. 

It  is  no  new  knowledge  that  at  levels  com- 
mon in  urban  areas,  air  pollution  contributes 
to  the  incidence  of  svich  chronic  diseases  as 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma,  which 
has  Increased  dramatically  in  recent  decades. 

But  It  now  appears  that  air  pollution  may 
threaten  health  In  many  other  ways: 

That  it  may  contribute  significantly  to 
coronary  heart  disease  and  heart  attacks: 

That  it  may  have  undesirable  effects  on 
unborn  babies; 

That  It  may  affect  the  nervous  system  and 
impair  nxental  performance  in  vonng  and 
old: 


of 


po  lutlon: 


That  It  may,  througn  Imdalrlng 
formance  of  drivers,  contrlbfite 
fatalities. 

Increased    understanding 
other  diverse  effects  of  air  pc 
emerging  from  studies  of  the 
one   Ingredient    In   such 
monoxide.  CO  has  ranked,"  Ir 
weight,  as  the  biggest  of  ail 
importance  now  Is  growing 
findings  about  what  low-lev 
posure  to  it  may  provoke. 

And  if,  as  the  scientific  lit 
Ingly  Indicates,  such  exposu 
plain   some   of  our   most   in  port 
problems,  there  is  a  bright 
ability  of  the  technology  to 
in  the  CO  pall. 
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polluted  air 


wl  ich 


disint*  grat 
sm<  g 


hea  th 
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On  a  knoll  In  Central 
ton  granite  obelisk  called 
carved  In  1600  B.C.,  a  gift  to 
by  the  government  of  Egypt 
obelisk  had  hieroglyphic  cha 
all  four  of  Its  sides;  they 
the  Needle  arrived  In  New 
Now    the    markings    have 
from — and.  In  fact  several 
have  been  chewed  off — the 
sides  which   face   prevailing 
pollution  concentrations.  In 
tury   In   New  'Vork  more   ^ 
done  to  Cleopatra's  Needle 
lenia  In  Egypt. 

It  has  occurred  to  some  tc 
if  polluted  air  can  eat  away 
people. 

There  Is  much  In 

Injurious:  sulphur  dioxide     _ 
quantities  can  cause  men's  e 
women's  stockings  to 
oxides  which  help  cause 
known  to  laymen  as  dust 
are  more  nuisance  than 
cause  for  the  most  part 
to  get  into  lung  tissues   ( 
particles.  Including  asbestos 
linked  to  lung  disease  and  ca 

But   It  Is  carbon  monoxii 
most  abundant  air  pollutant 

Of  the  more  than  200 
materials  annually  released  _ 
million  tons  are  CO — almost 
rest,  the  33.2  million  tons 
20.6  million  of  nitrogen 
hydrocarbons,  and  28.3 
lates,  combined. 

Many  sources — factories 
nicipal  dumps,  private 
ute,  but  60";  of  total  pollut 
Internal  combustion  engine, 
ing  to  the  Public  Health  Serv 
lion  motor  vehicles  In  the  o 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  of 
ide. 

CO   is  dangerous  because 
livery  of  oxygen  to  body 

The    gas    combines    with 
blood,  forming  carboxy 
Hemoglobin  ordinarily 
the  lungs;  COHb  cannot, 
bin's  affinity  for  CO  is  210 
for  oxygen,  a  small  quantitj 
activate  a  substantial  per 
carrying  capacity. 

Wlien  a  normal  person 
pletely  devoid  of  CO.  he  still 
COHb  in  his  blood.  This  is  a  1 
resulting  from  the  body's  c; 
small  amounts  of  CO. 

Wlien  air  contains  CO.  add 
formed  in  the  blood.  With 
of  30  parts  per  million  ( 
5'.   more  COHb  will  he 
that   percentage  of  total 
ppm  CO  concentration  will 
of  the   hemoglobin.   If   an 
smoker,  another  5'.    of  his 
be  Inactivated  by  the  CO  in 

CO  is  taken  up  rapidly  bu 
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.tt  liven  off  slowlv. 


After  exposure  to  it  is  ended 
breathed  again,  only  15';    of 
bined  with  hemoglobin  is 
haled  air  per  hour.  It  takes  3 
eliminate  one -half  of   whr.tevi 
CO  may  be  in  the  blood. 

CO  Is  insidious.  It  has  no 
acteristic,  no  odor  or  color. 

At  increasi:ig  concentrations 
to  produce  warning  signs  and 
Injury,  usually  In  this  sequen 
dizziness,  lassitude,  flickering 
ringing  In  the  ears,  nausea, 
pitatlons.  pressure  on  the  ches 
breathing,  apathy,  muscular 
lapse,  unconsciousness,  and 

Actually,  decades  ago.   wher 
exposed   to   CO   from   coal- 
devices  and  leaky  llluminatlni 
studies  of  CO  effects  showed 
person  might  survive  acute 
several  days,  to  moderately  higl  i 
gas  producing  20  to  40',o    of 
blood. 

Today  the  concern  Is  not 
acute  exposure  to  high  levels, 
harmful  effects  o'  long  exposuife 
CO  concentrations  in  a  range 
duce  even  less  than  10 
tions  Increasingly  common  in 
leans  breathe. 
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BEHAVIORAL 

As  far  back  as  World  War 
tigators   had    found   some 
vision  might  be  affected  when 
tration  reached  about  5'.. 

Much  more  recently.  Drs. 
and  George  A.   Wertheim  of 
versity   School    of   Medicine, 
little  was  know  about  the  effec 
CO    exposure,    undertook 
looking   for  any   subtle 
They    started    with    rats,    then 
humans. 

Rats  can  be  trained  to  press 
tain  food  pellets.  They  can  ever 
work  on  a  fixed-interval  schedul ; 
a  food  pellet  is  provided  only 
is  pressed,  say.  three  minutes 
vious   pellet    has    been   dellv 
mals  learn  that  pressing  any 
less. 

Beard    and   Wertheim 
then  went  on  to  note  the  effect ; 
ing  increasing  concentrations 
soon  found  that  after  only  11 
posure  to  CO  at  100  ppm 
time  discrimination  of   the 
wire. 

They  studied   the  effects  of 
on    the    ability    of    healthy 
adults  to  discriminate  short 
The   subjects  were  presented 
signals.  The  first  tone  of  the 
one  second  in  duration;  the 
tween  0.675  and  1.325  seconds, 
were  supposed  to  Indicate 
ond    tone   was   shorter, 
than  the  first.  After  as  little 
exposure  to  50  ppm  CO.  there 
reduction  in  the  proportion 
sponses. 

In  vision  tests  with  healthy 
it  turned  out  that  after  27 
to  50  ppm  CO.  there  was  a  5 '2 
of  visual  acuity,  and  after  an 
impairment. 

As   Dr.   Beard   recently   repo 
pears  that  a  little  COHb  can  c 
cant  reduction  of  oxygen  s 
with  high  oxygen  demand  sucl 
(which)    only   weighs  2-2. b, 
weight  yet  gets  about  15',    of 
its  need  is  lor  about  20'/   of  t 
quirement  of  tlie  whole  body." 

THE     DRIVING     BRAIl 

As  evidence  of  sensory  imp 
low-level  CO  exposures  has 
mulate.   investigators  have   be| 
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fects  In  motor  vehicle  drivers  could  predis- 
pose them  to  accidents. 

Actually,  during  the  period  1959  to  1963, 
one  investigator  had  analyzed  blood  samples 
from  three' population  groups:  1,672  from 
drivers  thought  to  be  responsible  for  acci- 
dents, 3,818  from  workers  sometimes  exposed 
to  CO  on  the  Job,  and  1,518  from  individuals 
suspected  of  having  been  exposed  to  do- 
mestic sources  of  CO.  He  found  that  drivers 
involved  in  accidents  had  the  highest  COUb 
levels. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Rockwell, 
director  of  the  Ohio  State  University  driving 
research  laboratory,  and  an  associate,  A.  M. 
Day,  set  out  to  determine  under  actual  road 
conditions  what  the  influence  of  CO  might 
be. 

They  were  aware  of  surveys  which  had 
shown  that  about  4%  of  highway  drivers 
have  vehicle  cabin  concentrations  greater 
than  100  ppm  of  CO  (some  as  high  as  300) , 
and  about  87o  have  cabin  concentrations 
greater  than  50  ppm.  Such  concentrations 
would  result,  if  the  drivers  were  non-smok- 
ers, in  8%  having  greater  than  7%  COHb 
concentrations  and  in  4%  having  greater 
than  14%.  Smokers  would  have  considerably 
higher  COHb  levels. 

Rockwell  and  Ray  studied  di'ivers  operating 
Instrumented  vehicles  on  the  highway  under 
known  and  controlled  CO  concentration  lev- 
els. They  found  effects,  at  levels  of  COHb 
below  10%,  that  they  called  "definitely  detri- 
mental to  driving  performance,"  and  they 
emphasized  that  "These  are  at  levels  found 
In  the  driving  population  and  at  which  driv- 
ers are  unaware  of  any  symptoms  such  as 
headache  or  other  CO  warning  signals." 

Among  the  effects  were  reduced  ability  of 
a  driver  to  respond  to  changes  In  velocity  of 
the  car  In  front  of  him,  reduced  ability  to 
detect  and  respond  to  tailllght  intensities, 
decreases  In  ability  to  estimate  time. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  their  exploratory 
study  and  the  potential  benefits  for  high- 
way safety,  Rockwell  and  Ray  urged  further 
research  Into  the  effects  of  CO  on  driving  per- 
formance. 

THE   HEART 

Can  CO  be  a  significant  factor  in  heart 
disease?  More  and  more  studies  now  suggest 

BO. 

Recently,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Preziosl  and  associates  found  ab- 
normal electrocardiograms  appearing  In  all 
dogs  exposed  to  100  ppm  CO  concentrations. 
In  another  study,  when  15  dogs  were  exposed 
to  50  ppm  CO  concentration  for  six  weeks — 7 
of  them  exposed  for  6  hours  a  day  for  6  days 
a  week,  the  others  continuously — all  showed 
EKG  changes  and,  at  autopsy,  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  scarring  of 
the  heart  muscle  In  some  cases  and  fatty 
degeneration  in  others. 

Some  years  ago,  a  study  was  made  of  3,080 
patients  with  heart  attacks  admitted  to  35 
hospitals  In  Los  Angeles  County.  No  signifi- 
cant association  could  be  found  between  car- 
bon monoxide  air  pollution  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  heart  attacks — but  there  was  a 
significant  correlation  between  fatality  rates 
from  the  heart  attacks  and  ambient  CO  lev- 
els durnig  the  week  of  admission.  Patients 
admitted  to  hospitals  In  areas  where  the 
weekly  CO  concentration  ranged  from  8  to  14 
ppm  had  markedly  greater  death  rates  than 
others. 

Recently,  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center.  New  York  City.  Dr.  Stephen 
M.  Ayres  and  associates  carried  otit  sttidles 
In  dogs  and  hmnans  exposed  to  various  CO 
concentrations.  At  concentrations  raising 
COHb  levels  to  between  5  and  10 'i,  they 
found  many  changes,  including  alterations 
m  blood  flow  through  the  coronary  arteries 
feeding  the  heart. 

Among  41  patients  with  heart  di<?ease  the 
hearts  of  half  of  them  suffered  a  serious 
oxygen  shortage  when  5  to  10'!,  of  their 
hemoglobin  was  tied  up  as  COHb.  For  a  pa- 


tient with  a  heart  already  deprived  of  plenti- 
ful oxygen  because  of  diseased,  fat-choked 
coronary  arteries,  Ayres  and  his  group  re- 
port, even  extremely  low  levels  of  COHb 
could  make  for  a  critical  enough  shortage 
of  oxygen  to  fatally  disrupt  heart  rhythm. 

They  also  considered  one  of  medicine's 
major  mysteries:  Why  does  augUia  pectoris, 
the  chest  pain  associated  with  coronary 
artery  disease,  sometimes  appear  in  patients 
who  show  no  X-ray  evidence  of  coronary 
artery  disease?  Lack  of  enough  oxygen  to 
meet  the  demands  of  physical  activity,  with 
the  lack  caused  by  relatively  large  concen- 
ti-ations  of  COHb,  might  well  be  the  answer, 
they  report. 

Actually,  as  the  St.  Vincent's  researchers 
have  noted,  the  effects  of  CO  hihalation  on 
the  heart  are  similar  to  the  reported  effects 
of  tobacco  smoking. 

And,  Indeed,  recent  studies  on  the  previ- 
ously overlooked  Importance  of  CO  as  one 
of  the  most  harmful  Ingredients  in  cigarette 
smoke  are  helping  shed  new  light  on  the 
importance  of  CO  from  all  sources.  (The  1972 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  "The  Health  Consequences 
of  Smoking"  places  emphasis  on  CO  In  ciga- 
rette smoke  smoke  as  a  hazard  not  only  for 
smokers  but  for  nonsmokers  exposed  to  CO 
In  rooms  filled  with  tobacco  smoke.) 

At  a  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  3-duy 
meeting  In  1970  on  CO,  Dr.  Poul  Astr\ip  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  reported  that 
he  had  found  high  COHb  concentrations  In 
young  smokers  with  severe  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  And,  spurred  by  this,  he  had  under- 
taken animal  experiments  to  determine  the 
significance  of  CO  exposure  In  artery  harden- 
hig.  He  had  been  able  to  see  injurious  eflects 
with  small  COHb  concentrations.  With  levels 
of  10  to  20%  COHb,  cholesterol  deposits  in 
rabbits'  arteries  increased  by  3  to  5  times, 
and  there  were  many  injuries  to  artery  walls. 

Urging  further  studies.  Dr.  Astrup  empha- 
sized that  "If  the  results  of  such  studies  con- 
firm a  role  for  CO  In  development  of  arterio- 
sclerosis In  smokers,  they  will  be  of  interest 
from  a  preventive  point  of  view  concerning 
all  types  of  exposure  of  man  to  this  toxic 
gas." 

At  the  same  meeting.  Dr.  Lawrence  D. 
Longo  of  Loma  Linda  University  reported 
that  CO  in  the  blood  of  women  who  'smoke 
during  pregnancy  may  explain  at  leiast  In 
part  why  such  mothers  tend  to  have  Smaller 
babies.  It  may  explain,  too,  why  Ijfivesti- 
gators  have  been  finding  that  In  Infants  01" 
smoking  mothers  the  onset  of  crying  Im- 
mediately after  birth  is  delayed  and  some 
Infants  show  definite  evidence  of  asphyxia 
with  irregular  breathing  and  blueness.  In 
addition  to  making  less  hemoglobin  avail- 
able for  oxygen  transport.  Dr.  Longo  noted, 
increased  concentration  of  CO  fetal  blood 
may  act  to  inhibit  vital  enzyme  systems. 

AN  EXI-RA-MYSTEIIIOUS-MECHANISM 

In  fact  many  investigators,  impressed  by 
the  effects  of  small  concentrations  of  CO. 
think  that  the  gas  must  do  something  more 
than  interfere  with  oxygen  transport. 

Says  Dr.  R.  E.  Forster  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medlcme:  "De- 
tectable effects  tipon  certain  human  mentnl 
and  bodily  processes  have  been  reported  at 
such  low  concentrations  that  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  an  explanation.  We  .should,  there- 
lore.  not  neglect  other  possible  mechanisms 
(beyond  oxygen  transport)  by  whicii  CO  can 
affect  physiological  processes." 

Forster  thinks  that  luasmucli  as  imesti- 
gators  have  found  decreases  in  visual  sen- 
sitivity caused  by  3  to  5.  COHb  in  blood, 
with  no  immediate  improvement  when  the 
COHb  Is  washed  out.  it  could  be  that  CO 
may  react  with  some  other  compound  in  the 
central  nenous  system  v\1th  even  greater 
affinity  than  it  does  with  hemoglobin. 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Otis  of  the  Universiiy  of 
FlOTlda  echoes  the  need  to   'rem.iln  alert  to 


the  possible  effects  of  CO  that  are  not  at- 
tributable to  COHb  formation." 

Some  investigators  like  Dr.  Brltton  Chance 
01  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  believe 
that  CO  iiiay  have  effects  at  the  cell  level, 
producing  changes  lii  the  mitochondria, 
small  bodies  within  cells  that  are  hivolved 
m  cell  breathing.  That  might  help  explain 
v.hy  when  CO  levels  in  the  'olood  diminish 
after  an  expo.sure  and  more  hemoglobin  once 
again  becomes  available  for  oxygen  trans- 
port, visual  impairment  or  other  disturb- 
ances may  persL-»t  for  long  periods. 

THE  SPECIALLY  SUSCEFTIBLE 

People  who  might  be  expected  to  be  most 
Kusceptible  to  CO  incUide  those  with  severe 
anemia,  chronic  lung  disease,  or  impairment 
of  circulation  to  the  heart  or  other  organs; 
and  unborn  babies  and  newborn  infants. 

Given  perfect  health,  an  Individual  may 
tolerate  some  Increase  of  CO  concentra- 
tion In  air  although  at  the  cost  of  reserve 
capacity  for  oxygen  transport.  He  may  adapt 
through  mechanisms  such  as  increased  work 
by  the  heart  to  pump  the  blood  more  often 
through  the  body  and  by  changes  in  lung 
ventilation. 

But.  as  a  National  Academy  of  Sciencer?- 
Katioual  Academy  of  Engineering  Environ- 
mental Studies  Board  reported  in  1969.  the 
adaptive  processes  themselves  may  impose  a 
continuing  burden  on  physical  reserves.  And 
if  normal  people  can  compensate  for  some 
increase  In  CO  levels,  those  with  pre-existing 
medical  conditions  might  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  effects  of  even  relatively  small 
increases. 

A  study  which  may  reflect  this  Increased 
susceptibility  was  reported  in  April.  1971  by 
Drs.  Alfred  C.  Hester  and  Jolin  R.  Gold- 
smith. Carried  out  in  Los  Angeles  Coun'y 
over  a  4-year  period,  it  showed  a  significant 
association  between  community  CO  con- 
centrations and  overall  mortality.  As  com- 
pared with  a  7.3  ppm  CO  concentration,  the 
loweat  level  observed,  when  the  concentra- 
tion reached  20.2  ppm.  the  CO  contribution 
to  mortality  for  that  day  was  11  deaths. 

When,  late  in  1971.  Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon. 
-\s.sistaut  Surgeon  General.  Public  Health 
Service,  surveyed  the  situation  In  a  report 
in  Modern  Medicine,  he  noted  that  as  little 
as  10  ppm  of  CO  hi  the  atmosphere  "a  level 
common  in  many  cities."  had  been  shown 
to  impair  mental  performance;  that  elevated 
CO  le\els  had  been  associated  with  Increased 
probability  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  and 
with  the  ability  of  indivkUials  to  survive 
heart  attacks. 

"Willie  admltttdly,"  he  wrote,  "several 
oilier  factors  are  Involved.  It  Is  notable  that 
death  rates  from  coronary  heart  disease  are 
37':  higher  for  men  and  46  .;j  higher  for 
women  hi  metropoUtsn  areas  with  high  at- 
mospheric pollution  le^el.s  than  they  arc 
in  non-nietropoliti-.n  areas.  Excessive  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide  have  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  decreased  ability  of  patients  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  to  survive. 

"While  ntauy  other  examples  might  be  pre- 
sented." he  wrote,  "the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
recent  rccomnieudation  of  the  CrUiforjii'i 
Department  of  Health  that  piiysicians  should 
be  prepared  to  estimate  the  contributJo:i 
air  pollvition  may  make  to  the  outcohie  of 
a  patient's  UliieM  and  that  In  areas  with 
high  air  pollution  some  patients  may  bene- 
fit from  a  preoperative  period  in  a  clean-air 
room  or  cljamber  befoie  being  administered 
general  aiitstliesia.  " 

HOW  MITCH  CO  DO  WF  BREATHE? 

The  exposure  to  CO  In  the  air  Is  Indeed 
•.vorrlsome. 

Says  Dr.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Harvard:  "Tlie 
streets  of  our  big  cities  vary  greatly  In  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  they  contain, 
but  not  infrequently  may  reach  peaks  of  100 
ppm  .  .  .  on    occasio))    certain    streets    may 
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go  even  higher,  and  in  the  region  Just  behind 
a  large,  slow  moving  or  stationary  truck.  It 
may  reach  ten  times  this  figure  or  1,000 
ppm.- 

Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  using  a  new  carbon 
monoxide  analyzer,  set  out  to  determine  the 
CO  concentration  which  a  Los  Angeles  rush 
hour  commuter  breathes  while  driving  on 
freeways.  He  made  eight  trips  on  the  Pasa- 
dena and  Harbor  freeway  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  Exposition  Park,  passing  through 
the  conge<ited  area  in  the  heart  of  Los  An- 
geles. In  the  best  trips  made,  the  overall  aver- 
age level  of  CO  measured  was  37  ppm.  In 
heavy  trafllc,  moving  at  less  than  20  mph,  the 
level  rose  to  an  averuge  of  54  ppm.  v.  U,h  peaks 
up  to  120  ppm. 

"A  commuter  spending  two  hours  at  the 
higher  exposure  levels  found  in  this  study," 
he  reported,  "would  have  a  CO  level  In  his 
blood  which  would  be  approximately  that 
^ited  by  the  Health  Department  of  the  SUte 
of  California  for  the  'serious'  level.  A  con- 
centration of  30  ppm  of  the  gas  will  inac- 
tivate 5',i  of  a  person's  hemoglobin  and  60 
ppm  will  Inactivate  10';of  It.  If  a  person  Is 
smoking,  another  SV*  of  bis  hemoglobin  in 
inactivated." 

According  to  Dr.  John  R.  Goldsmith  of 
California's  Department  of  Public  Health, 
there  Is  enough  CO  In  Los  Angeles  air  at 
times  to  reduce  the  blood's  oxygen  carrying 
capacity  by  20  ,;, .  He  also  notes  that  air  moni- 
toring In  Chicago.  Denver.  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  has  found  each  with  an  8-hour 
average  In  excess  of  30  ppm  of  CO. 

A  recent  study  of  commuter  CO  exposures 
In  15  large  American  cities  found  that  In  11 
of  the  15  people  in  moving  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly those  In  heavy  traffic,  are  at  times 
exposed  to  sustained  levels  of  50  ppm  or  more, 
with  peaks  as  high  as  147  ppm  In  Los  Angeles 
arterial  traffic  and  141  ppm  in  New  York  ex- 
pressway traffic. 

New  York  State  guidelines  warn  that  CO 
levels  should  not  exceed  15  ppm  more  than 
15'':.  of  the  time  during  an  8-hour  period. 
But  after  four  months  of  measuremcuts  la 
midtown  Manhattan,  according  to  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  report  in  mid-1970,  it  was 
determined  that  CO  levels  remained  above 
that  all  day  every  day.  During  daytime  hours 
when  traffic  Is  heaviest,  the  CO  level  in 
Manhattan  often  soars  to  between  25  and 
30.  In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Lincoln  Tunnel 
and  approaches  to  the  George  Washington 
Bridge,  the  level  reaches  100  ppm — nearly 
.'.even  times  the  "safe"  level.  If  some  authori- 
ties are  right,  it  is  CO  exposure  which  may 
account  for  the  reputed  surliness  of  both 
New  York  cops  and  cab  drivers. 

As  might  be  expected,  during  periods  of 
air  stagnation  which  occur  In  most  urban 
communities,  tlie  levels  of  CO  and  other  air 
pollutants  build  up.  On  one  such  occasion  in 
dowiitown  London,  a  peak  level  of  235  ppm 
CO  was  measured. 

Traffic  slowdowns  also  greatly  ausmeiit 
CO  emissions  from  cars.  For  example,  while 
an  average  car  emits  about  one-ninth  of  a 
pound  of  CO  per  mile  of  travel  at  25  mph,  it 
pours  out  about  one-third  of  a  pound  at 
10  mph. 

Adding  to  the  worrisomeness  of  the  auto- 
motive CO  eml-sslon  problems  Is  the  fact 
tliat.  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  Committee 
has  noted,  "because  of  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  motor  vehicles,  CO  is  produced 
In  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  proWem  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
truillc.  but  lias  become  a  factor  within  entire 
communities." 

The  spreading  nature  of  the  problem  U 
underscored  sharply  by  studies  projectiiit; 
futi'.re  CO  emissions  arid  concentrations  from 
urban  traffic  data. 

In  one  of  them.  Investigators  calculated 
present  and  future  CO  emissions  and  ambient 
CO  concentrations  in  Washlngto'i.  DC.  They 
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It's  a  phenomenon  knowi 
ever  had  a  course  in  high 

Bring  together  two 
react  readily.  No  reaction, 
material  of  the  right  kind 
two  now  react  with  each 
third  Just  sits  there,  ui 
events.  The  third  material 
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As  of  now,  catalytic  devices  are  not  avail- 
able to  solve  the  problem  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen (NO^)  polUitlon.  The  present  approach 
to  the  NO,  problem  Involves  the  recirculation 
of  exhaust  gases  which  Is  expected  to  meet 
standards  for  1975  (3.0  grams  per  vehicle 
mile).  But  the  much  more  stringent  1976 
standards  (0.4  gram  per  vehicle  mile) ,  many 
researchers  believe  that  a  catalyst,  most  like- 
ly a  precious  metal  catalyst,  will  be  required. 
Such  two-step  catalysis  could  make  for  a 
compact  and  less  complicated  control  system. 

Cleaning  up  automobile  exhausts  Is  one 
Important  part  of  the  total  challenge  of 
cleaning  up  the  air  we  breathe.  It's  a  vast 
challenge.  It  requires  Intensive  effort,  there 
are  costs.  But  there  are  returns  to  be  ex- 
pected— perhaps  more  than  most  of  us  have 
fully  realized. 

Through  111  health  and  related  losses  alone, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul  Kotln,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  man's  misuse  of  the  environment 
Is  costing  Americans  $35  billion  a  year.  Of 
the  total  national  bill  of  $70  billion  a  year 
for  health  services,  $7  billion  goes  for  treat- 
ing Illnesses  directly  resulting  from  the  en- 
vironment. Americans  lose  $25  billion  a  year 
more  through  misused  wages  and  services  at- 
tributable to  environmentally  caused  Ill- 
nesses. The  rest  of  the  $35  billion  consists  of 
costs  of  compensation  and  rehabilitation. 

Also,  notes  Dr.  Kotin,  the  remaining  life 
expectancy  of  a  40-year-old  man  has  In- 
creased only  moderately  since  1900  and  very 
little  at  all  from  1920  to  now.  Tiie  apparent 
reason  Is  the  emergence  of  such  chronic  de- 
generative diseases  as  heart,  lung,  and  some 
forms  of  cancer  as  major  health  hazards,  but 
environmental  factors.  Dr.  Kotin  suggests, 
contributes  significantly  to  these  illnesses. 

Recently,  too.  Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  told  an  American  Medical 
Association  meeting:  "It  Is  frustrating  to 
hear  sometimes  from  fellow  professionals 
that  the  predominant  Illnesses  of  the  day — 
malignancies,  cardiovascular  diseases, 
chronic  respiratory  diseases,  and  the  like — 
are  more  prevalent  because  people  live  longer 
and  have  time  to  acquire  these  conditions. 
This  is  a  gross  oversimplification.  Chronic 
and  degenerative  physical  and  mental  ail- 
ments have  Increased,  probably  in  large  part 
because  of  environmental  changes  which 
have  resulted  from  extensive  and  ever-in- 
creasing Industrialization  and  urbanization." 

Dr.  Hanlon  went  on  to  add : 

"Members  of  the  medical  profession  must 
become  more  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  significant  proportion  of  the  so-called 
chronic,  noncommunicable  diseases,  as  well 
as  mental  Illness,  have  their  genesis  In  the 
environment,  and  that  not  only  can  more  at- 
tention to  the  environment  prevent  many  of 
these  Illnesses,  but  also  that  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  professional  effort  merely  to 
treat  these  clinical  conditions  without  con- 
cern for  their  environmental  source  is  fruit- 
less." 
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A  Brief  Report  on  the  St-j^tus  of  Research 
ON  THE  Health  Effects  of  Air  Pollution 

INTRODtlCTION 

Scape 

This  report  has  been  prepared  In  response 
to  a  request  for  a  review  of  current  literature 
(post- 1970)  to  determine  whether  there  have 
been  any  significant  advancements  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  human 
health.  Of  more  specific  Interest,  there  is  a 
need  to  determine  whether  any  studies  have 
been  published  on  significant  new  data  which 
correlate  measured  levels  of  air  pollution  with 
measurable  public  health  effects.  Any  addi- 
tional reports  which  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
health  cost/benefit  effects  of  reductions  of 
air  pollution  levels  are  also  of  Interest.  In 
keeping  with  the  "progress  report"  nature 
of  this  report,  only  very  recent  data  have 
been  examined.  In  addition  to  the  limited 
reports  immediately  available,  several  com- 
prehensive reviews  have  been  examined  for 
other  data  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  time  available  for  the  completion  oi 
an  examination  of  all  original  research. 
£ac^-9round 

The  determination  of  the  health  effecis  of 
air  pollution  Is  an  essential  but  Increasingly 
controversial  part  of  the  total  process  of 
developing  air  quality  standards.  In  consid- 
ering this  problem,  two  categories  of  health 
effects  are  of  concern.  In  the  first  instance, 
some  pollutants  seem  to  prodtice  no  discern- 
able  permanent  physical  deterioration  of 
health  but  contribute  to  pvibllc  reaction 
because  of  the  Immediate  unpleasant  eflects. 
Tliese  are  the  effects  such  as  eye  and  nose 
irritation,  odors,  and  obscuration  of  vi.sion 
(smoke) . 

The  more  serious  health  effects  are  exem- 
plified by  air  pollution  disasters  with  sud- 


den onset  of  Illness  and  fatalities  or  the 
more  Inslduous  and  chronic  effect  of  contln- 
uotis  exposure  to  lower  levels  of  air  pol- 
lutants which  are  believed  to  contribute  to 
the  rising  incidence  of  such  diseases  as  lung 
cancer,  emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma. 
These  diseases  generally  develop  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
establish  on  a  scientific  basis  the  direct  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  exposure  to 
the  air  pollutants  and  the  specific  diseases 
In  question  (a  similar  problem  has  existed 
for  years  with  regard  to  the  health  effect.s 
of  smoking) .  While  a  direct  cause  and  effect 
relationship  Is  difficult  to  determine,  the 
collection  of  epidemiological  data,  not  only 
within  the  United  States  but  within  the 
other  Nations  of  the  world  as  well.  Is  lead- 
ing to  the  compilation  of  a  rather  Impres- 
sive foundation  of  knowledge.  This  knowl- 
edge suggests  some  definite  associations 
between  certain  chronic  disease  and  contin- 
uous exposure  to  a  polluted  atmosphere. 

The  data  on  health  effects  are  collected 
In  several  ways.  Direct  evidence  Is  difficult 
to  collect  since  experimental  and  deliberate 
long-term  exposure  of  human  beings  to  po- 
tentially toxic  substances  Is  not  a  permis- 
sible procedure.  As  with  other  problems  of 
this  nature,  the  alternative  of  long  term 
experimentation  wtih  animals  Is  producing 
much  data  on  the  specific  effects  of  air  pol- 
lutants. For  example.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated In  animal  experiments  that  ozone 
2.5-4.5  ppm)  is  harmful  to  the  mammalian 
lung  (1).  Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  possible 
to  make  a  direct  extrapolation  from  animal 
experiments  to  eflects  on  human  beings. 

The  collection  of  data  from  occupational 
exDosure  to  pollutants  has  been  of  great 
value.  Clinical  studies  of  human  beings  have 
produced  data  which  suggest  how  the  course 
of  a  disease  proceeds,  for  example,  black 
lung  disease  in  miners  exposed  to  coal  dust 
has  enabled  the  researchers  to  gain  knowl- 
edge about  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
particulate  pollution. 

However,  the  most  significant  data  on 
health  effects  of  air  pollutants  has  been  de- 
veloped through  epidemiological  studies.  In 
these  types  of  studies  an  attempt  is  made  to 
identify  correlations  between  differences  in 
mortality  (and  or  morbidity)  and  differ- 
ences In  air  pollution  levels  for  different 
areas.  The  areas  compared  may  be  different 
urban  areas  as  well  as  different  urban  and 
rural  communities.  The  studies  are  very  de- 
pendent upon  accurate  health  statistics,  that 
is,  reliable  Identification  and  classification 
of  diseases  as  well  as  adequate  Information 
concerning  patient  case  history  with  regard 
to  smoking  habits,  occupation,  place  of  resi- 
dence, period  of  residence  in  each  area,  and 
other  data  neces-sary  to  tuiderstand  contrib- 
uting factors  for  a  disease  condition  which 
may  take  years  to  develop.  In  addition,  there 
mvist  be  available,  for  the  population  beiiig 
studied,  reaf^onably  reliable  information  on 
the  air  polUitant  lev«iE  present  at  the  same 
(or  preceding)  time  that  the  mortality  and 
morbidity  statistics  were  being  collated.  In 
many  Instances,  air  pollution  data  are  very 
poor.  Many  studies  depend  upon  measure- 
ments taken  from  a  single  station  within  n 
community.  The  mea.surements  may  have 
been  taken  mfrequently  or  may  have  missed 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Additionally, 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether  a  repre- 
sentative location  had  been  vised  for  e.stab- 
lishlng  the  .station.  Further,  there  may  not 
have  been  adequate  data  collected  on  all  pol- 
lutants of  interest.  For  example,  frequently 
only  smoke  Index  and  particulate  or  sulfur 
dioxide  measurements  were  taken  when  In 
fact  a  number  of  other  pollutants,  such  n<- 
carbon  monoxide  or  nitiogen  oxides,  were 
also  of  Interest.  There  are  inadequate  physio- 
logical data  available  on  the  exact  mecha- 
nism by  which  most  air  pollutants  prodtice 
the  adverse  health  effects  being  studied. 
(This  fact  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing  accurate   dose  response   levels   essentiiil 
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for  the  determination  of  air  quality  staad- 
ards ) . 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  why 
data  on  the  health  elTect  of  air  pollution  are 
scarce  or  subject  to  so  much  criticism. 
Among  the  problems  tu  these  areas  are  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Pollutants  are  not  isolated  In  effect.  The 
pollutants  may  be  gases  or  small  particles. 
Mixtures  of  particles  and  gases  actually  oc- 
cur in  an  environment  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  pinpoint  the  actual  individuftj  pol- 
lutant effects.  Since  the  levels  of  pollution 
are  variable  from  area  to  area,  differences  in 
health  effects  may  actually  be  due  as  much 
to  the  differences  in  concentrations  of  mix- 
tures as  due  to  the  total  level  of  any  particu- 
lar substance  in  the  air  at  a  particular  time. 
Synergistic  effects,  where  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  pollutants  is  more  injurious 
than  the  sum  of  individual  effects,  are  often 
observed. 

2.  Weeltly  and  seasonal  activities  give  rise 
to  mortality  and  morbidity  data  which  are 
totally  unrelated  to  air  pollution  levels.  For 
example,  snow  storms  may  increase  instances 
of  heart  attack  or  respiratory  distress;  hos- 
pitals may  have  days  for  elective  surgery 
which  may  increase  mortality  in  a  cyclic 
manner:  seasonal  activities  of  other  types 
may  affect  mortality  rates  at  the  same  time 
that  fluctuations  In  air  pollution  are  occur- 
ring which  seem  to  be  related  to  the  changes 
in  mortality  rates. 

3.  There  are  direct  links  between  meteoro- 
logical events  (weather)  and  atr  pollution 
and  between  economic  activities  such  as 
weekend  vacations — which  in  themselves  in- 
crease morbidity  and  mortality  data. 

4.  Frequently,  air  pollution  simply  seems  to 
aggravate  an  acute  preexisting  condition;  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Increases  in  mortal- 
ity, which  seem  to  be  related  to  air  pollution, 
may  actually  be  due  to  a  moving  forward  to 
an  earlier  date  of  deaths  which  would  have 
occurred  withoxit  the  air  pollution  event.  It 
Is  difficult  to  separate  the  deaths  from  acute 
episodes  from  other  deaths  attributable  to 
chronic  exposure  to  air  pollutants. 


t4  use. 


5.  Another    argument, 
regard  to  the  significant 
urban   and   rural   death   ratei 
urban  dweller  smokes  more, 
weight,  less  exercised,  more 
eraliy   less   healthy.    Since    it 
various   air  pollutants   do 
concentration  in  cities,  it  has 
that  it  may  just  be  an 
air  pollution  is  linked  statistic 
ity  and   increased   morbidity 
demiological  studies.  The  real 
may  be  the  total  effect  of  urba; 
rather  than  the  differences  iii 
alone. 

6.  Other  factors  frequently 
ios  of  the  effects  of  air  pollu 
and  economic  status,  smokinj 
factors,    genetic   differences, 
ployment  factors,  and  all  the 
produced  by  differences  in  I 

In  spite  of  all  these  „_„ 

trend  which  Is  detectable  in 
search  reports  and  this  trend 
indicates  that  acute  air  poll 
are  positively  associated  with 
crease  in  mortality.  There 
a  strong  correlation  between 
generally    and    chronic 

types.   While    it   is  very    

standpoint  of  regulation  to  be 
the  specific  point  or  level  or 
at  which  health  effects  will 
po&sible  at  this  time  to  define 
point.  Tliere  have  been  some 
Uicate  the  levels  at  which 
occur.    When   the    effects    are 
positive,  as  for  the  attack  rate 
with  Increases  of  pollution  oi 
of    a    specific    type    of 
associated  with  a  particular  _ 
tant   (for  example  lung  canc4r 
pyrenes)   then  some  degree  of 
t'Aeen  indicated  levels  of  ^_.. 
creases    in    morbidity   or  'mor 
developed.  When  the  diseases  .  . 
with   bronchitis   or  emphysen  a 
vascular  disease,  then  the  h 
pollution  levels  data  are  not 
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TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  OF  AIR  QUALI   Y  STANDARDS 


Pollutant 


National  Standard       WHO 


TLV  (Occupational) 


SO,. 
CO. 


Photochemical  oxidants 


.  0.Q3  p/m  (80  M'm') 
annual  mean  0.14 
P'm74 -hours  (365 
mRW). 

9  p/m  (10  ^g/ni>) 
matimuin  concen- 
tration for  8  houis 
(not  to  bt  ex- 
ceeded more  than 
once  a  year). 

0.08  p  'm  (160  Mt'ni') 
maximum  1  hour 


100  liglm'-  (respira- 
tory symptoms). 

25  p/m  produces  ♦ 
petcenlCOHbat 
24  hours  risk  to 
cardiovascular 
patients. 

0.C3  0.69  p/m 
threshold  leve  for 
respiratory  effects 


5  p'm  (13  rt,'"!* 
8  hour  day. 


50p''n(55^g'nvi) 
per  8  hour  day 


0.  0  1  p'm  per  3 
hour  day. 


ParticulaK 


NO; 


Hydrocarta  n 


All  of  these  standards  are  subject  to  certain  transport  of  oxygen  in  the 

other  limiting  criteria  not  presented  in  the  change).   The  higher   the   c 

table.    These    differences    depend    somewhat  COHb  the  greater  wlU  be  the 

upon  time  period  of  exposure,  simultaneous  human    being    In   terms   of 

exposure  to  multiple  insult,  and  other  factors  effects.  The  following  table  is 

such  as  number  of  times  it  is  permissible  to  indication  of  the  approximate 

exceed  standards  per  year.  For  the  purposes  ing  the  CO  concentration- 

of  this  report,  however,  the  preceding  data 

provide  some  order  of  magnitude  for  the  ^alf 
dangers  being  estimated  so  that  the  more  time 
recent  literature  reports  may  be  examined  'o 
With  some  perspective.  Atmospheric  CO  equilib- 
P  in                              rium 

BRIEF    REVIEW    OF    CURRENT    LrrERATfSE 

Carbon  7nonojritfe  (CO)  10,000 5' 

In  order  to  interpret  the  slgniflcance  of  the     sin" ■"•  90-' 

reports  on  health  effects  of  carbon  monoxide,  

it  must  be  understood  that  varying  the  con-     250 120' 

centratlon  of  carlwn  monoxide  within  the  ,»»                            ,,., 

environment  restUts  m  a  variation  In  the         "■' 

equilibrium  concentration  of  carboxyhemo-     50 IW 

globin  (COHb)  in  the  blood.  (Carboxyhemo- 

globin  Is  the  compound  formed  by  the  union  As  lower  levels  of  CO  are 

of  CO  with  blood  hemoglobin.  This  reaction  on  time  of  exposure  t«quli«d 

reduces   the   availability  of   hemoglobin  for  librium   coaceutratious    beconle 


COHb  at 
equilib- 
rium 
(per- 
cent) 


95    D  ath 

60    C 


45 
25 

12    M 
7 


Apnl 


k^pt 
be 
ekample, 
luig 
gem  itic 
su  spected 
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rCated  to  stud- 

on  are  social 

water  borne 

I  idiation,   em- 

<  ther  variables 

style. 

there  is  a 

ill  of  the  re- 

is  one  which 

tlon   episodes 

Igniflcant  in- 

seems  to  be 

air   pollution 

of    certain 

from  the 

able  to  define 

outaminatiou 

cur,  it  is  not 

precisely  that 

efforts  to  In- 

effects  will 

definite    and 

of  asthmatics 

for  increases 

definitely 

cl|emical  poUu- 

and  benzo- 

reliabillty  be- 

and  in- 

allty   can   be 

re  chronic,  as 

or   cardio- 

eff  acts /air 

unquestion- 


able and  a  determination  of  th  1 

the  total  morbidity  or  mortality 

to  the  levels  of  air  pollution  Is  difficult 

is  particularly  true  when  it  Is 

tiiat  many  of  these  diseases  c^n 

by  a  number  of  factors.  For 

relationship  of  bronchitis  or 

smoking,    industrial    gases 

cold,  or  allergenic   factors  is 

not  easily   quantitied.   When  an 

made    to   explaiu   psychological, 

visual,  or  psycliomotor  effects, 

Increased  carbon  monoxide,  for 

is  even  more  difficult  to  attribute 

tion  levels  to  observed  effects. 

Since  so  many  environmental 
factors  may  be  at  work  in  the 
of  chronic   disease,   and   since 
data  are  frequently  not  near  the 
of  accuracy,  very  complex  statistifcal 
of  analysis  have  evolved  for  the 
attempting  to  measure  not  only 
of  a  correlation  between  air  pollution 
and  health  but  also  the  precise 
of   specific   levels   of   air   pollutants 
health  effects  being  noted, 
different    methods    of    statistlcM 
Tiierefore,   it  should   not   be 
learn  that  there  are  different 
the   degree   of   risk   associated   \^ith 
levels  of  pollutants.  In  some 
estimates  may  indicate  that  no 
may  be  detectable  at  certain  lev 
tion;  by  other  methods,  a  signldcant 
of  risk  may  be  Involved. 
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example,  it 
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Air  Quality  Standard: 
As  a  result  of  analyses  of  avallible 
edtimates  of  health  effects 
levels,  the  Environmental  Protection 
published    National    Primary 
Quality  Standards.  These  Standards 
sociated  with  Air  Quality  Crltejla 
be  compared  with  data  provided 
Health    Organization   and    Thre4hold 
Values  developed  by  industrial 
for   occupational   situations.   It 
some  interest  at  this  time  to 
marize  these  different  values: 


Pol  itant 


National  Standard       tWHO 


TLV 


matter 


NA ISirs'm'. 


5p/ri 


75  )ig/m<  annoal 

geometric  mean. 

260  /«  m '- 

maximum  24  hour 

concentration. 
0.05  p/m  (100  fig/ms)    Insufficient  data 

annual  arithmetic 

mean. 
0.24  p'm  (leO^ft'm*)   NA 

maximum  3  hour 

concentration  not 

to  be  exceeded 

more  than  once  a 

year. 


ho  ir 


MA. 


r  spiratory  ex- 

coif^ntration  of 

effect  on  the 

allverse    health 

I  rovlded  as  an 

Sect  of  vaiy- 


presented 
) ,  Indicate 


troversial.  For  example,  the  dat 

within  the  WHO  report  for  1972 

a  difference  of  opinion  for  CO  co4centrations 

of  100  ppm  as  compared  with 

table    (which    was   developed    b] 

hygienists).  The  WHO  data 

following  table  are  of  greater 

regard  to  air  quality  standards 

with  very  low  concentrations  of 


mptomt 


(O. 

TABLE  .-.-RtLATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AMB  ENT  CO  CON 
CENTRATIONS,  EXPOSURE  TIME,  AMO  lJvELS  OF  CAP- 
BOXYHAEMOGLOBIN  (2) 


ma. 
Nfusea,  vomitinj, 

:ollapse. 
Severe  headache 

ind  dizziness. 

deiate  headache 

md  dizziness, 
t  headache. 


SI  !ht 


Ambient  CJ 

P/m 

117 

100 

70 

60 

Carboxyhaen  igloliin  level 


(perci 


1  hour       8  h  urs 


rea  hed,  Um  data 

to  read  equl- 

more   coQ- 


35. 
23. 
12. 


30 
20 
10 


3.6 
2.5 
1.3 
.8 
.4 


Note.— These  data  assume  an  average  indivi  ual  engaging  in 
light  activity  and  with  an  initial  "basal"  value. 


//,  1973 
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pollution 
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Ambient    Air 

are  as- 

and  can 

the  World 

Limit 

hygientisti 

may   be   of 

tfriefly  sum- 


[OccvpatioMl) 


(9  mg/in» 
ab^ute  ceihn(/8 
day. 


preceding 

industrial 

pro\jided  in  the 

liiterest  with 

which  deal 


I)  at 


2.9 
8.7 
4.0 
2.8 
1.4 


Ecjuilih- 
riuin 

16  0 
10.0 
5.0 
3.3 
1.7 
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It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  be  aware  Uiat  smok- 
ers frequently  have  COHb  levels  in  the  gen- 
eral range  of  A>/o  and  may  actually  have 
COHb  levels  higher  than  this  level.  As  may 
be  noted  from  the  literature,  blood  levels 
elightly  above  4';o  COHb  are  suspected  as 
having  some  risk  for  F>atieuts  with  cardio- 
vascular disease.  As  may  also  be  noted,  the 
level  established  as  a  National  standard  (9 
ppm)  would  produce  an  eqxUlibriiun  concen- 
tration near  1.7',,  COHb.  Individuals  will 
reach  an  equilibrium  blood  COHb  level  de- 
pending upon  the  environmental  conditions. 
For  exan^le,  smokers  m  an  envii'onment 
with  Jess  than  10  ppm  CO,  and  without 
further  smoking,  will  reach  an  equilibrium 
level  below  that  which  is  produced  by  smok- 
ing. A  reduction  to  eqiiUibrium  concentra- 
tion will  take  longer  in  smokers  than  in 
non-smokers.  The  higher  the  concentration 
of  CO  the  less  time  will  be  required  to  reach 
a  particular  COHb  level;  for  example,  at  25 
ppm  about  24  hours  are  required  to  reach 
4';v  OOHb;  this  same  concentration  could  be 
reached  in  11  hours  at  100  ppm. 

The  data  on  carbon  monoxlcle  effects  as 
Eununariaed  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  (3),  are  not  conclusive  with 
regaitf  to  health  effects.  The  evidence  re- 
viewed wltiiln  the  study  indicates  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  exposure  to  environmentally 
encountered  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  will 
result  in  an  Increase  In  blood  carboxyhemo- 
globln.  Exposure  to  10-12  ppm  CO  for  4-5 
hours  can  add  to  the  normal  body  burden 
(depending  upon  the  history  of  pre\iovis  ex- 
posure). However,  tJieir  conclusions  Indicate 
that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  air  pollution  levels  encountered 
tn  typical  community  environments  will  pro- 
duce chronic  health  effects.  (For  another  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  Hou^  report  on  hearings 
on  the  Clear  Air  Act  (4) ,  an  industrial  repre- 
sentative from  Chrysler  Corporation  reported 
results  of  one  of  their  studies  in  non-smokers 
for  14  dUes  which  hidicated  that  the  aver- 
age CCMIb  tat  over  21,000  observations  was 
well  below  2%  COHb. 

However,  the  Academv  report  does  indicate 
that  there  is  some  evidence  associating  dally 
levels  of  more  than  10  ppm  with  an  Increase 
ill  mortality  in  hospitaUzed  patients  with 
myocardial  infarction.  The  report  also  in- 
cludes a  conclusiou  that  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  CO  exposure  "may  have  some 
effect  on  the  biochemical  processes  under- 
lying atherosclerosis,  but  this  evidence  at 
this  point  Is  also  Incondusive."  There  is  a 
suggestion  in  the  Academy  report,  based  oii 
reports  of  limited  studies  of  human  drivers 
and  nwre  evidence  with  la>x»'atory  experi- 
ments, that  as  little  as  2'c  COHb  may  affect 
visual  sensJOvity,  psychological  testing  and 
time  interval  estimation. 

Low  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  have  been 
associated  with  mortality  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
this  study  (5),  evidence  Is  presented  that 
carbon  monoxide  concentrations  varj-ing  be- 
tween approximately  10  and  18  ppm  produce 
an  Increase  In  mortality.  The  data  indicate 
that  a  CO  mean  concentration  of  20.0  ppm 
as  compared  with  a  mean  oonoeutration  of 
73  ppm  will  contribute  11  deaths  for  each 
day.  In  other  words,  au  increase  in  mortality 
per  day  has  been  correlated  with  an  In- 
creased level  of  CO.  An  evaluation  of  oxi- 
dants in  this  same  stud>'  indicates  that  these 
pollutants  are  not  producing  a  similar  ef- 
fect. The  mortality  and  CO  data  were  eval- 
uated for  the  years  1961-1965.  This  repOTt 
suggests  a  desirability  for  maintaining  CO 
fouoentrations  below  10  ppm. 

Other  reports,  as  .summarized  vith!n  the 
1972  report  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (2),  Indicate  that  headache  and  Im- 
p<-vired  coordination  were  noted  when  COHb 
cfMicentratlons  exceed  10%  saturation  (1970). 
At  a  saturation  of  7.2%,  significant  decrease 
occurred  in  visual  perception,  manvud  dex- 
terity, and  ability  to  learu  luteUectual  tasks 
<1971>.  A  1970  study  cited  in  the  WHO  re- 


port indicated  no  effect  on  sensitive  visual 
and  auditory  thresholds  after  500  ppm  CO 
for  1  hour  (8%  saturation).  Hea,dache,  im- 
paired manual  coordination  aind  modification 
of  visual  evoked  respouses  were  noted  when 
COHb  measured  in  ei^cetis  of  20'/o  saturation 
(exposure  to  more  than  100  ppm  CO  would 
be  required  In  these  test  conditions).  Coro- 
nary arteriovenous  oxygen  differences  in- 
crease with  COHb  above  5-10 '»,  saturation 
(1970);  myocardial  chan^jes  were  observed  in 
patients  with  above  6',^,  saturation  (1978): 
and  saturation  levels  above  4  Ve  were  reporte<l 
to  be  a  risk  for  patients  with  cardiovascular 
dise.\se.  (Note  that  many  smolLcrs  are  ex- 
posed to  levels  of  this  magnitude.) 

In  another  recent  study  (6),  concern  was 
e.vprcssed  about  the  potential  danger  from 
carbon  monoxide  concentrations  encounteied 
In  traffic.  It  Is  pointed  out  in  this  study  that, 
if  it  is  accepted  that  a  2%  Increase  In  blood 
carboxyhemoglobin  Is  sxifficient  to  impair 
psychomotor  standards,  then  the  concentra- 
tions encountered  in  traffic  may  be  sufficient- 
ly high  to  Impair  performance.  Groups  who 
regularly  drive  in  the  city  (bus  and  truck 
drivers  and  police)  as  well  as  Individuals 
working  in  the  city  (police.  Inspectors,  park- 
ing lot  attendants,  etc.)  may  be  at  some  risk. 
Thefse  investigatore  found  that  final  blood 
COHb  concentrations  of  3.2%  were  corre- 
lated with  atmospheric  levels  of  20  ppm; 
COHb  levels  of  9.7%  were  produced  at  60  ppm 
concentrations — regularly  encountered  in 
their  sample  survey  during  traffic  hotirs  hi 
Toronto.  Their  data  InUicaie  that  a  40  minute 
drive  with  CO  concentrations  at  30  ppm 
would  Increase  blcKxl  COHb  by  0.4';;  ;  on  con- 
gested days  with  CO  at  60  ppm  a  or»e  hour 
drive  would  Increase  COHb  by  1.8^r.  Walking 
for  ten  minutes  would  Increase  blood  COHii 
from  0.1''  to  0.8 '»  dependtog  on  CO  levels 
(20-160  ppm).  Their  conclusion  Indicate.? 
ihat  the  city  dweller  Is  always  close  to  the 
point  of  impaired  psychomotor  performance 
and  that  short  term  exposure  to  moderate 
levels  of  CO  might  easily  lead  to  Impaired 
performance.  Ury  and  his  coworkers  (7) 
however,  were  not  able  to  demonstrate  a 
definite  correlation  between  increases  iw 
motor  vehicle  accidents  (one  evidence  of  im- 
paired psychomotor  performance)  and  In- 
creases in  CO  concentration.  They  were  able 
to  show  a  correlation  between  Increase.*  in 
or.idant  levels  arKl  Increases  In  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Biomedical 
Research  Branch.  EPA  (Chapel  Hill)  observed 
that  exposure  to  CO  at  50-100  ppm  induced 
angina  after  exercise  earlier  than  when 
"pure"  air  preceded  exercise.  At  Stanford 
University,  It  was  observed  that  CO  at  50 
ppm  for  one  hour  produced  about  17  percent 
impairment  of  visual  acuity  In  poor  light. 

In  a  recent  report  (17)  of  results  of  experi- 
ments with  monkeys,  Eckardt  and  others 
describe  a  two  year  exposure  (22  hours  per 
day,  7  days  per  week)  for  two  different  levels 
of  CO  (19.86  ppm  and  65.46  ppm) .  Their  con- 
clusions Indicate  that  these  levels  of  CO  did 
not  lead  to  any  biologically  significant 
changes  in  the  test  monkeys.  If  these  results 
can  be  extrapolated  to  hitman  beings,  it 
would  suggest  that  the  ctirrent  standards  01 
9  ppm  ai-e  too  stringent,  that  Is,  current  levels 
of  CO  are  probably  not  producing  any  signif- 
icant damage.  Perhaps  it  should  be  kept  In 
mlud,  however,  that  no  psychological  tests 
were  conducted  and  these  were  physiologi- 
cally normal  monkeys.  This  Is  significant  lor 
at  the  lower  levels  of  CO,  psychological  im- 
pairment and  stress  on  defective  system.^ 
(cardiovascular  deficiencies,  for  example) 
have  been  emphasized  in  other  reports. 

Theodore  (18)  referred  to  the  two  other 
studies  which  Indicated  that  COHb  levels  as 
low  as  2-5%  caused  changes  in  performance 
ability.  (These  are  the  studies  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  Indicating  a  low  level 
CO  effect:  one  by  Scbulte,  a  1963  study.  In- 
dicated impairment  of  cogultlve  and  psycho- 


motor performance  at  5"t,  COHb,  with  bcmo 
slight  indication  of  associated  changes  a* 
2'«  COHb;  the  other  study  by  Beard  and 
Wertheim,  a  1967  study,  showed  an  impair- 
ment of  auditory  discrimination  at  4-5'. 
COHb.)  In  their  studies.  Theodore  and  hi^ 
coworkers  studied  low  level  effects  in  human 
beings  and  attempted  to  measure  the  samo 
types  of  effects  and  reached  tlie  conclu£ic>'i 
that  "no  perform*jice  decremoits  were  foun<; 
in  htunans  during  thi'ee-lxour  eiipobUi^es  ci 
50-250  ppm  CO". 

In  one  of  the  few  well  controlled  hunts:  1 
experiments,  Stewart  and  others  (35)  expooeci 
human  volunteers  to  carbon  monc^ide  i>\ 
concentrations  of  les.-s  than  1,  25,  30,  100,  500 
and  1.000  ppm  for  periods  ol  one-half  to  24 
nours.  They  observed  "no  untoward  subjec- 
tive Eyii^)toms  or  objective  signs  of  illnff-: 
...  In  the  24-hour  period  following  the  ex- 
posures to  25,  50  and  100  ppm  CO".  Hosko.  ii. 
reporting  his  work  with  these  volunteer- 
OS),  indicated  that  changes  in  visual  evoke<i 
response  were  noted  when  COHb  levels  ex- 
ceeded 20 'i.  These  authors  consider  the  lac" 
that  an  8-hoiu:  exposure  to  100  ppm  OO  (11 
IZI'v  COHb  levels)  produced  no  Impairmp'r 
in  performance  of  tests  to  be  their  most  im- 
portant finding.  The  tests  Included  eralua- 
tlCMis  of  visual  and  auditory  acuity,  coM-dina- 
tion.  reaction  time,  mantial  dexterity,  an'! 
Time  estimation.  The  volunteers  were  ncwma' 
The  Investigators  carefully  Indicate  that  the 
effects  of  similar  levels  of  CO  on  persons  wiiJi 
e^ardlo-vaijcular  disease,  alcohcd  blood  level- 
from  drinking,  or  Individuals  using  cwitra! 
nervous  system  depi-essant  drugs  remains  to 
be  determined. 

In  a  recent  Brilish  report  (37),  evidence 
is  re\'iewed  whicJi  suggests  very  strwigly  that 
carboxyhemoglobin  levels  up  to  a0'?!>  exen 
mensurable  physiological  effects.  Reference 
also  is  made  to  the  various  reports  whic.-j 
indicate  that  &-l0'.e  COHb  le\els  affect  the 
circulatory  system.  This  same  report  fetate 
'"It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  non- 
icantly  raised  carboxyhaemogiobin  levels- 
icantly  raised  carlxjxhaenaoglobin  level 
from  ca.T  e>JiauEt  in  the  Btreevs,  which  h; - 
been  shown  in  many  studies,  aiKl  clearl; 
demonstrated  recently  by  the  fiikdings  of  car- 
boxThaemogiobln  levels  of  only  1.4-S.O';'  t:i 
uon-smoking  taxi  drivers  in  London". 

None  of  these  reports  seem  to  protide  ar.;. 
sie;n;ficant  new  information  as  compare^ 
■with  the  data  available  at  the  time  that  the 
air  qn.Uity  criteria  were  being  dc\elopee' 
Several  reports  indicate  no  measurable  effect ^ 
at  5-10':;  COHb,  others  continue  to  cite  and 
support  evidence  that  levels  near  this  o<M3- 
ceniration  will  have  effects  on  the  drculutory 
system  or  pioduce  interference  with  psy- 
chomotor processes.  The  problem  Is  one  of 
determining  the  real  long  term  signiflcancc 
of  the  effects  whicli  are  being  reported  for 
ihe.se  low  levels  of  OOHb  (In  the  range  of 
25-50  ppm  00 ).  Groups  at  risk  from  OO 
wcKild  include  smokers,  cardiovascular  pa- 
tients, with  impaired  blood  transport  system.-, 
(anemics,  etc.)  and  Individuals  on.  drup- 
T.hich  aflect  behavior  response  time. 
Svljur  Oxides  {SO._.  etc.) 

Sulfur  oxides  have  been  of  particular  con- 
cern in  air  pollution  studies  since  this  Is  the 
agent  most  suspect  in  acute  pollution  epi- 
sodes, pariicularly  where  fossil  fuels  such  tis 
co^  are  being  consumed.  Glasser  and  Green- 
berg  (8),  in  a  study  relating  air  pollution  to 
mortality  In  New  York  City  examined  d.Ti'y 
SO.  and  smoke  levels  for  the  years  1960- 
1964.  Tliey  found  that  at  daily  mean  SO 
ievels  of  ic-is  than  0.10  ppm  the  mean  niun- 
ber  of  daily  deaLhs  (lecreased;  at  levels  be- 
tween 0.20  ppm  and  0.30  ppm  the  mean 
number  of  d^lly  deaths  rose  to  1.8;  as  levels 
rose  to  0.30  ppm  to  0.40  ppm  deaths  In- 
creased to  atxiut  9.4  deaths  per  day  and  at 
levels  of  0.C0  ppm  and  above  dally  deaths 
ixise  to  12.6  deaths  per  day.  Their  analysis  of 
these  data  supports  a  very  strong  correlation 
of  SO^  levels  with  Increase  In  dally  mortality. 
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In  general,  ihe  dilTeicnce  in  mean  number  of 
daily  deaths  on  days  with  0.20  ppm  SO.  levels 
and  days  with  mean  levels  of  0.40  ppm  or 
more  was  in  the  range  of  10-20  deatlis  per 
day. 

A  later  report  by  Schlmmel  and  Greenberg 
(91.  related  daily  pollution  to  daily  mortality 
rates  In  New  York  City  for  the  period  1963- 
1968.  Their  purpose  in  this  reslrospectlve 
study  was  to  try  to  determine  whether  well- 
documented  excesses  of  mortality  over  a  long 
period  of  time  could  be  correlated  with  daily 
air  pollution  levels.  Although  the  study  ad- 
mittedly deals  with  short  term  levels  of  pollu- 
tions, it  is  Interesting  in  that  the  pollution 
levels  considered  are  less  than  the  levels 
ordinarily  delected  in  crisis  events.  These  in- 
vestigators were  examining  SO  concentra- 
tions in  the  general  range  of  0.17  ppm  mean 
daily  levels  (still  well  above  standards).  The 
measurements  were  taken  at  East  121st 
Street.  Manhattan,  an  area  of  high  pollution 
levels. 

These  authors  Indicate  that  approximately 
10.000  deaths  per  year  occurred  which  would 
not  have  occurred  when  they  did  if  there  had 
not  been  air  pollution  on  the  day  of  death  or 
on  immediately  preceding  days.  Their  data 
indicate  that  about  40  ,  of  the  respiratory 
disease  deaths  were  associated  with  short 
term  pollution  effects.  Coronary  excess  deaths 
were  actually  twice  as  great  as  respiratory 
deaths  associated  with  pollution  although 
in  percentage  term  excess  coronary  deaths 
were  only  12  ,  of  total  deaths  examined. 
Precise  data  on  dally  levels  of  SO.,  and  smoke 
shade  polUitlon  levels  are  not  presented  in  the 
study  altiiuugh  as  noted  n  mean  level  of  SO., 
of  0.17  ppm  was  cited. 

A  very  limited  study  of  the  etfect  of  air 
pollution  on  astiimatics  was  completed  in 
New  Cumberland.  West  Virginia  (10).  This 
.study  showed  a  very  high  correlation  between 
increa.ses  in  air  poUuUon  and  increased  in- 
cidence of  asthmatic  attacks.  This  correla- 
tion was  still  present  after  temperature  ef- 
fects were  removed  (by  statistical  analysis 
fecliniques) .  It  was  not  possible  to  determine 
v.'hich  of  the  several  pollutants  were  associ- 
ated with  the  attacks.  Sulfiu:  dioxide,  sus- 
pended sulfates,  particulate  matter,  suspend- 
ed nitrates,  and  soiling  index  were  all  factors 
evaluated  (as  well  as  temperature  effects). 
These  pollution  effect.s  occurred  at  concen- 
trations similar  to  levels  measured  in  many 
cities.  The  attack  rates  noted  in  this  study 
were:  40-50'-  auack  rate.s  at  SO.-  concen- 
trations near  0.12  ppm  with  suspended 
particulate  matier  at  5(iO  t.g  rn  ,  a  soiling  in- 
dex of  1.3  and  suspended  nitrates  at  5.5  ngva  . 
All  concentrations  varied  somewhat  with 
temijerature  changes. 

In  their  review  of  research  data  so  SO.., 
Ayres  and  Buehler  state  "although  statistical 
changes  in  pulmonary  function  are  found 
following  inhalation  of  stilfur  dioxide,  it  Is 
dlfllcult  to  imagine  how  community  air  pol- 
lution with  average  levels  of  0.1  to  0.4  ppm 
of  SO  and  occasional  peaks  to  1.0  to  1.5  ppm 
can  produce  significant  health  effecis  sug- 
gested by  epidemiological  studies"  (15 1.  The 
inaijility  to  reproduce  clinical  eflects  at  levels 
encountered  In  the  lu-ban  atmosphere  has 
focused  attention  on  other  components — 
particularly  parti-iiUate  nifiterial  found  in 
polluted  environments.  In  other  sections  of 
their  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature 
on  epidemiological  studies,  however.  Ayres 
and  Buehler  pro-  ide  conclusions  whicli 
sirengiJien  the  ee'icral  ob.si»rvaticns  that  air 
pulluiion  and  adver.^e  health  PiTetts  are  re- 
hired. 

Wnit'irop  (16)  point.s  o>it  thiit  ad- orso 
liealth  effects  associated  with  SO.  have  been 
observed  In  individuals  with  disease  when 
SO  levels  exceed  0.11  ppm  for  a  24  hour 
:■  traise  for  periods  of  3  to  4  day^^  Tho^e  ef- 
tccts  also  are  noted  when  annual  mean  levels 
exceed  0.04  ppm.  (Note  that  in  this  case. 
Winthrop's  O.U  ppm  24  hour  a'erage  Is  below 
the  National  standard  of  0.14  ppm  for  a  24 
i>our  average,  t 
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excess  of  mortality  occurs  whe 
suspended    particulates    and 
have  both  exceeded  500  ng  m= 
This  effect  has  been  noted 
Individuals  with  cardiac  or 
ease.  The  report  refers  to  un 
liminary  findings  that  persons 
tory  disease  may  exhibit  an  inc 
toms  with  levels  of  SO.  of 
Higher   frequencies   of   ro 
may    be    found    in    children   i 
annual  averatre  levels  for  smok  ; 
both  above  100  pg'm'.  A 
can    be    detected    with    24- 
250      ^g  m-      smoke      togethe 
Ag  m  SO:,  (36). 
Purliculatf.i,     poly.cyc1ic     org 
hydroodTbons 

1  he  National  .Academy  of 
published   an   in-depth   review 
of  our  knowledge  with  regard 
effects  of   polycyclic   organic 
the  present  brief  report 
summarize      tiie     compreliens 
study,    there    are    certain    dai 
Academy  report  which  are  ger 
data  from  the  Academy  report 
in  the  following  paragraplis 

In  the  report  on  particulate 
ganlc  matter    (POM)    (11) 
pyrene,  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
vlncing  evidencre  iliat  the  i 
cancer  Is  about  twice  as  high  J 
as  lt\  rural  areas.  This  differei 
tirely    explained    by    the    kno 
logical  association  of  cigarette 
lung   cancer.   The   tentative   c 
been  drawn  that  this  higher 
of  cancer  is  due  to  the 
late  polycyclic  organic  matter 
lutaiits  are  higher — that   Is.  i 
and  particularly   where   fossil 
from  Industrial   usage  are 
the  air.  A  "working  hypothesis 
which    compares    epidemiolog 
mortality   with  the  benzopy 
the  virban  atmosphere.  This  h; 
gests  that  there  Is  a  casual 
air  pollution  and  the  lung 
It  is  further  suggested  in  the 
the  hypothesis  is  valid,  there 
Increase  in  death  rate  with  e 
of    1    microgram   of    benzopyr 
cubic  meters  of  air.  This  hy 
tended  to  estimate  that  a  r« 
pollution  from  6  u%     1.000  m 
1.000  m-  air  woiild  reduce   th 
death  rate  by  20',  . 

The  report  provides   an   ex 
of  clinical  and  epidemiological 
support  this  summary 
thors   emphasize    that    the 
tween  urbanization  and  lung 
question:   the  subject  of  cont 
identification  of  the  casual 
view  of  the  literature  support  ; 
sion  that  there  are  twice  as  ma 
to  lung  cancer  in  urban  popul 
non-urban  populations.  They 
ports  which  do   not  support 
sociations  of  lung  cancer  with 
Of  particular  concern  in  their 
the  possibility  that  air  polluti 
correlated  with  some  entirely 
unknown   factor  which   Is  the 
of  the  difference  in  lung  cane* 
(If  air  pollution   is   correlatec 
some    unknown    factor    whic 
causing  the  cancer,  then  air 
also  show  up   In   the  analy.sis 
with  cancer:  this  Is  one  of  the 
this    type    of   statistical    analj 
mio'.ogical  data). 

In  another  study,  datn  on 
of  lung  cancer  during  the 
were    evaluated    to   determine 
change    in    incidence    of    dlse 
noted   (12».  It  was  believed  tl 
tion  in  the  use  of  fuels,  such 
produce  large  quantities  of  pa 
ter.  might  be  followed  by  a  de 
cancer  iixldence  if  inde(>d  tli 
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lation  between  these  two  event  i 
from  this  study  Indicate  that 
rates  are  declining  in  the  young 
in  the  middle  aged,  and 
the  older  age  groups.  These 
that  there  Is  a  strong  evidence 
clear  relationship  of  reductions  i 
tion  with  beneficial  health  effects 
observations   which  point 
close  relationship  between  lung 
sootborne  benzopyrene,  as  well 
per  se.  provide  added  Impetus  t( 
sily   for   speedy    implementation 
fective    clear    air    program" 
measurements  of  air  quality  are 
the  study. 

A  report  from  the  Charleston  a 
that  the  results  of  reduction  In 
pollution  will   be  Immediately 
this   report    (13).   a   significant 
deaths    due    to    cardiovascular 
noted  during  the  period 
this  time,  the  Imposition  of  po 
trols  reduced  particulate  matter 
nual  average  of  227.6  ng/aV  in 
//g/m-  in  1970.  Mortality  from  ca 
disease  was  dramatically  redviced 
nual  rate  of  253.6  per  100.000 
1963  to  188.2  per  100.000  hi  1970 
ton  study  Involved  a  comparison 
munities,  one  with  a  high  level  ol 
pollution,   the  other  with  a  low 
tig  m-  annual  average  in  1968  an 
in   1970).  The  data  Indicate  a 
higher   mortality  In  the  popvila 
area  of  higher  levels  of  pollution . 
of  pollution  resulted  In  a  dramat 
In  differences  In  death  rate;   90 
the  decrease  In  deaths  was 
decreases  In  deaths  due  to 
ease.  Although  the  investigators 
ing  several  alternate  possible 
the  decrease  In  deaths   It  Is 
time  that  a  reduction  In  the 
versions  during   1970  combined 
nlficant  reduction  in  suspended 
matter  as  a  result  of  the 
tion  controls  Is  probab'y  the  mos ; 
explanatioii. 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  {NO 

There   Is  very  little  data  ava 
health  effects  of  the  oxides  of 
noted  elsewhere  In  this  report 
generally  considered  to  be 
veloping  any  estimates  on  health 
specifically  to  this  agent.  There 
ber    of   reports    in    the   literatuHe 
which  have  been  published  In  tl 
period.  Most  of  these  reports  ar« 
suits  of  animal  experiments  an< 
tion  to  man  is  difficult.  Stephens 
workers    (28).   for  example 
lungs  suffered  considerable 
posed  to  NO^  at  17  ppm  for  72  hot 
in  lung  tissue  continued  to  oc 
levels.  In  all  of  the  references 
NO_  effec'^s  on  human  beings, 
nooga  studies  by  Shy  and  his 
are  cited  most  frequently.  In 
the  effects  on  school  children  of 
NO,  released  from  a  near-by 
compared  with  other  areas  with 
centrations.   These   studies,   w 
conclusion    that    NO_    adversely 
ventilatory  performance  of  the 
the  subject  of  some  continuing 
in  interpreting  the  results.  The 
level  In  the  high  area  of  0.10  ppm 
ed  40'.    of  the  time  in  measin- 
at  one  of  the  statlon.s;  this  level  i 
ceeded  17';   of  the  time  in  the  a 
concentration.  In  addition,  the 
found  wh,^t  they  believed  to  be 
cldeace  of  respiratory  infection.s 
lation  exposed  to  higher 
NO  .  The  EPA  standards  for  ox 
gen  are  based  primarily  upon  ti 
the  Cliattanooga  studies.  As 
an  EPA  study  on  the  oxides  of  n 
there  is  some  concern  that  the 
stvidies  are  not  sufficiently 
establish  a  basis  for  tlie  standard.' 
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gen  studies  in  Cbftttanooga  were  based  on 

emissions  from  a  single  source  and  there  are 
wide  vartatiotts  In  tiie  data  base  utilized  for 
deriving  the  conclusions  regard  lug  effects. 

Goldstein  (31)  reviewed  the  arailable  lit- 
eratures on  studies  of  NO.  effects  on  human 
beings,  making  reference  to  the  Chattanooga 
studies  as  well  as  other  studies,  and  also 
iadicated  the  inconclusive  nature  of  these 
ftutlies.  According  to  his  review  acute  ex- 
posure to  NO.  does  affect  resptratorj'  func- 
tion. Eye  and  nasal  irritation  occurs  at  15 
{>pni:  pulntonary  discomfort  occurs  at  25 
ppin;  and  bronchiolitis  with  focal  pneumoni- 
tis occurs  at  25-75  ppm  levels  ( lees  Uian  one 
hour  duration  of  exposures).  Increased  re- 
sistance to  respiration  has  been  noted  after 
10  minutes  at  4-5  ppm  NO^,.  One  minute  at 
50  ppm  produces  significant  nasal  irritation 
and  puhnonary  disruption. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
sidered that  individuals  with  asthma,  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  other  forms  of 
o2»&tructive  disease  wUl  be  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  high  levels  of  NOj,  Their  report 
(32)  indicates  that  10  ppm  or  nmre  NO.  will 
produce  additive  effects  with  OEO..ie.  Guide- 
lines for  short  term  exposure  of  the  public 
suggest  limits  of  1  ppm  for  periods  of  10-60 
minutes;  0.5  ppm  for  fi  hours/day,  3-4  days 
per  month;  and  1  ppm  for  1  bour/day/year. 
According  to  their  review,  persons  with 
chronic  bronchitis  did  not  exhibit  significant 
reactions  after  exposures  to  1.5  ppm  for  15 
minutes.  A  niunber  of  other  r^wrts  are  re- 
viewed within  the  Academy  study. 

The  WHO  report  cited  previously  (2)  in- 
dicates that  "The  published  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  nitrogen  oxides  on  human  health 
are  limited.  While  biological  activity  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  at  low  concentrations  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  Committee  believes 
tiiat  there  is  insufficient  information  ufton 
which  to  base  specific  air  quaUty  guides  at 
this  time. 

Comt/Benefit  Analyau  of  Health  Effects 
The  research  literature  on  the  subject  of 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  effects  tm  health 
of  air  pollution  is  quite  limited.  Among  those 
reports  which  are  cited  within  the  various 
studies  of  health  effects  of  air  pollutants, 
those  by  Lave  and  Seskln  are  the  most  strik- 
ing in  terms  of  oomprehenslveness  and  cur- 
rency. Their  reports  wUl  certainly  be  a  main 
focus  of  any  arg\unents  about  cost/benefit 
effects  with  regard  to  health  effects  and  are 
summarized  very  briefly  in  this  report  as 
being  ca  primary  Interest.  liave  has  as  one  ot 
bis  major  goals  in  this  research  the  estima- 
tion of  the  quantitative  effect  of  air  pollution 
on  heal tb. 

As  pointed  out  by  Lave  In  one  of  his  most 
recent  papers  -it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  that  'air  pollution  causes  ill  health,' 
much  less  to  quantify  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion." Nevertlieless,  he  has  examined  in  great 
detaU  the  mentality  rates  for  117  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  In  his  studies 
over  the  past  several  years,  he  has  re^jonded 
to  criiiclsa:  <rf  his  conclusions  by  reexamin- 
ing the  data  for  other  possible  causal  factors 
for  the  health  effects  predicted.  He  has  con- 
sidered the  possible  influence  of  such  factor.? 
as  race,  income,  population  density,  age,  types 
of  home  heating  equipment,  fuel  differences, 
use  of  air  conditioners,  meteorological  fac- 
tors, and  occupational  mix  (21)  (22)  (23). 
He  still  reaches  the  con.7lus:ou  that  "air  pol- 
lution has  a  marked  effect  on  the  moitality 
rate."  He  has  then  preceded  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies  to  project  an  estimate  of  the 
c«.ollar  value  of  this  health  effect.  From  these 
estimates,  he  has  arrived  at  these  conclu- 
6  o:is  (23)  : 

1.  A  25-50  X  reduction  in  morbidity  and 
mortality  would  occur  if  air  pollution  hi  ma- 
jor urban  areas  were  abated  by  about  60%. 
Eased  on  an  estimated  cost  for  bronchitis  of 
5950  milliou  per  year,  a  savings  of  •$250-$5O0 
million  per  year  would  be  realii^ed. 

2.  About  25%  mortality  from  lung  cancer 
could  be  saved  by  a  50 -3:   reduction  in  air 


pollution.  This  redaction  would  produce  a 
savings  of  about  Hi  milUon  per  year. 

3.  A  25%  reduction  of  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality from  all  respiratory  disease  would  t>e 
achieved  by  a  50%  reduction  in  air  pollution. 
Based  on  an  annual  cost  of  44867  million  for 
re^iratory  disease,  a  savings  of  (1222  mil- 
lloa  would  be  realized. 

4.  About  10%  reduction  in  cardiovascular 
morbidity  and  mortality  could  be  achieved 
by  a  50%  reduction  in  air  pollution.  A  sav- 
ings of  $468  million  would  be  realized. 

5.  All  mortality  from  cancer  could  be  re- 
duced by  about  15'^  with  a  fiO^c  reduction 
in  air  pollution  for  a  savingB  of  $390  million. 

6.  A  total  annual  saving:s  (health  eOects) 
of  $2080  million  would  be  secured  by  a  50  "^c 
reduction  in  air  pollution. 

Lave  and  Seskin's  estimates  were  based 
upon  air  poUution  levels  and  mortality  data 
available  in  1960-1961.  In  several  of  their 
papers,  savings  were  indicated  as  being  based 
upon  very  conservative  estimates.  In  a  recent 
response  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
criticizing  EPA  data  on  health  effects  savings 
(as  Indicated  in  (24) ) ,  Mr.  Ruckelsbaus  wrote 
that  in  his  opinion  (25) :  "the  $6.1  billion 
estimated  for  1968  health  costs  of  air  pollu- 
tion which  was  singled  out  in  your  editorial 
(of  December  4,  1972)  is  a  conservative 
statement  of  all  health  damages  of  air  pol- 
lution in  1968,  even  if  linear  extrapolation 
Is  not  assumed.  For  example,  the  Leve-Ses- 
kin  approach  estimated  a  present  value  of 
future  earnitigs  lost  by  early  death  (of) 
wage  earners,  but  did  not  estimate  the  true 
value  of  lost  services  of  homemakers,  per- 
sons over  65.  and  young  children.  The  medical 
costs  of  increased  morbidity  were  not  in-  - 
eluded  in  the  study  attd.  in  addition,  Bar- 
rett-Waddell  (26)  assumed  that  health  costs 
remained  a  constant  percentage  of  GNP  al- 
though health  costs  are  rising  faster  than  the 
average  price  level." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  neither 
tlie  Lave-Seskln  estimates  nor  the  Barrett- 
Waddell  studies  (as  suinmarized  in  (24)) 
were  tlie  effect  of  photoxidants.  oxides  of 
nitrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  Included.  As 
noted  in  the  Barrett-Waddell  study,  the  data 
on  these  compounds  were  considered  insuf- 
ficient  to  prepare  any   analyses. 

As  noted  in  earlier  discussions,  m  the 
absence  of  controlled  experimental  data,  com- 
plex statistical  techniques  have  been  utilized 
to  ascertain  whether  air  poUution  factors 
are  producing  significant  effects  on  health. 
The  selection  of  the  method  of  analysis  may 
influenoe  the  conclusions  to  a  considerable 
degree.  For  example,  if  meteorological  fac- 
tors are  discarded  in  favor  of  SO?  concen- 
trations as  a  major  variable  influencing 
mortality  by  one  technique,  the  opposite  con- 
clusicm — or  a  less  conclusive  measurement — 
might  be  determined  if  a  different  technique 
of  analysis  is  utUlzed.  (Criticism  of  Lave- 
Seskln  method  of  statistical  analysis  has  ap- 
peared (27)  which  does  bring  into  question 
the  significance  of  some  of  the  conclusions 
developed  by  Lave-Seskln  and  others  by  their 
methods  of  analysis.  An  evaluation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  these  different  methods  of 
statistical  analysis  is  not  possible  within  the 
context  of  this  report  but  this  problem  is 
certainly  an  important  part  of  any  considera- 
tion of  cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  health 
effects  of  air  pollution,  not  only  the  effects 
upon  human  beings  but  in  any  other  analogs 
&.S  well. 

SUMJIASY 

The  status  of  our  knowledge  of  health  ef- 
fects as  supported  current  research  does  not 
seem  to  have  progressed  significantly  beyond 
the  po^iition  challenged  In  1971  by  HeUiiS, 
Nebel  and  Coluccl  (33).  In  this  payer,  pre- 
sented at  the  64th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing criticism  were  presented : 

The  carbon  monoxide  standard  is  based  on 
a  blood  carboxyheiuoglobtn  level  below  that 
associated  with  any  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment,   (a  standard  of   15  ppm  for   120 


hour  exposure;  50  ppm  for  a  I  hour  exposure 
Is  suggested  as  an  alternative) . 

The  nitrogen  dioxide  standard  Is  based 
upon  a  questionable  epidemiological  study 
ttaat  needs  further  verificatton,  (the  Cali- 
fornia staxMlard  of  0.25  ppm  for  1  hour  is  sug- 
gested a£  au  alternative ) . 

The  faTdrocarbon  standard  is  orders  of 
magnitude  below  the  levels  associated  witii 
any  bealtb  effects  and  is  unneoeasary.  (the 
suggestion  is  made  that  no  hydrc carbon 
standard  is  necessary  since  an  oxidant  stand- 
ard has  been  set ) . 

The  photochemical  oxidant  standard  is 
based  on  a  questionable  extrapolation  of  the 
results  of  a  single  study,  (a  standard  of 
0.10  ppm  average  over  1  hour  oxidant  level 
is  euggeeeted  as  an  alternative). 

In  replying  to  this  criticism  tlie  EPA 
representatives  ixvdicated  that  (33) : 

"National  standards  in  such  an  important 
matter  as  air  pollution  must  be  e&tabUshed 
at  levels  that  contain  a  sufficient  safety 
margin  to  provide  reasonable  certainty  that 
all  seoEltive  population  groups  in  the  United 
States  will  be  protected.  Economic  factors 
must  be  secondary  in  this  primary  consid- 
eration". 

The  estimates  of  Lave  and  Seskin  seem 
conservative.  If  the  statistical  analysis  used 
by  them  is  valid  in  attributing  t^e  degree  of 
health  effect  to  pollution  as  they  described, 
then  the  quantitative  data  on  the  beneiits 
( in  dollars  saved )  to  be  derived  from  reduc- 
tions In  air  pollution  are  probably  quite 
conservative  since  so  many  cost  factors  in 
bealtb  care  were  net  included  in  the  anal- 
ysis. It  is  necessary  to  observe  however,  that 
a  determination  as  to  whether  these  savings 
are  actually  being  achieved  will  be  dependent 
upon  whether  the  levels  of  reduction  in  pol- 
lution are  actually  occurring.  The  calcula- 
tions by  Lave  were  based  ui>on  air  pollution 
levels  observed  in  1960-1961.  He  estimated 
the  savings  based  upon  a  50 'i  reduction  in 
these  levels.  He  also  used  cost  figures  whlc<i 
were  based  upon  earlier  studies  without  up- 
dating to  account  for  inflation  and  other 
effects  on  health  costs. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  literature  re- 
view within  this  report,  no  really  significant 
or  startling  breakthroughs  In  knowledge 
were  identified.  There  is  still  considerable 
uncertainty  regarding  the  validity  of  health 
effects  noted  at  the  lower  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  the  data  are  still  considcrod 
insuificient  with  regard  to  nitrogen  dioxide 
health  effects  at  lower  or  ambient  levels. 
There  does  seem  to  be  an  incre.aslng  agree- 
ment regarding  the  dangers  of  particul.ite 
and  sulfur  dioxide  effects.  Most  of  the  in- 
vestigators still  express  considerable  un- 
certainty regarding  the  data  on  pollution 
levels — with  regard  to  the  position  and  num- 
ber of  samplers  as  well  as  the  accuracy  aiid 
srea  representation  of  the  samples.  Un- 
fortunately, mortality  statistics  still  lag 
significantly  so  that  current  evaluations  are 
slowed  Additionally,  morbidity  data  still  suf- 
fer from  a  lack  of  6t:indardization  of  report- 
ing for  many  of  the  chronic  diseases.  The 
number  of  individuals  "at  risk"  to  the  effects 
of  air  pollution  is  quite  large — although  not 
adequately  described  quantitatively — and 
ire  collectively  a  problem  of  continuing  con- 
cern with  regard  to  air  pollutant  health 
effects. 

StTMMAr.T    OF   RESEAHrH    AND    PROBLEM    AHFAS 

Additional  information  is  required  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  health  eiTects  ol  photooxidauts. 
nitrogen  dioxides,  and  carbon  monoxide  (par- 
ticularly at  CO  levels  below  25  ppaj).  Al- 
though few  additional  reports  are  available 
on  the  effects  of  particulates  and  SO  .  there 
feems  to  be  less  disagreement  regarding  the 
effect  of  these  materials  even  though  the 
cpecific  relationships  r.nd  physiological  mech- 
unLsms  of  the  effects  caused  by  these  pollu- 
tants are  not  fully  understood. 

There  Is  a  compelling  need  for  more  epi- 
demiological studies  and  long  term  studies 
of  cbronlc  effects  of  air  pollutants.  In  ibts 
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regard.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  ob- 
stacle to  the  completion  of  these  types  of 
studies  Is  a  natural  reluctance  of  scientific 
personnel  to  become  involved  in  long  term 
(life  time)  studies.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  some  consideration  might  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  or  program 
within  an  existing  institute  with  the  objec- 
tive of  completing  these  types  of  life  time 
studies.  Scientific  personnel  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  task,  replaced  as  necessary,  re- 
assigned, or  other  personnel  changes  made, 
but  the  program  itself  would  be  institutional 
in  nature  with  personnel  continuously  main- 
taining the  continuity  of  the  studies.  Such 
long  term  studies  of  populations  to  deter- 
mine effects  of  environmental  factors  would 
require  some  assurance  of  continuous  fund- 
ing and  support  in  order  to  attract  competent 
investigators  wUling  to  invest  the  time  and 
effort  necessary.  Investigations  of  this  nature 
could  focus  attention  upon  such  problems  as 
perinatal  mortality  and  air  pollution;  the  re- 
lationship of  cigarette  smoking  and  urban- 
ization (particularly  with  regard  to  lung 
cancer) ;  and  the  contribution  of  air  pollu- 
tion to  accidents.  More  accurate  statistics  on 
air  pollutants  by  region  and  on  morbidity  and 
mortality  data  are  required. 

Studies  of  the  mutagenic  effect  of  airborne 
chemicals  are  needed.  For  e.xample.  some  evi- 
dence is  available  that  SO  dissolved  in  water 
reacts  adversely  with  genetic  compounds.  Ad- 
ditionally, more  information  is  needed  on 
the  effects  of  airborne  carcinogens.  The  Na- 
tional Acndemy  of  Scienres  report  on  poly- 
cyclic  organic  materials  indicates  the  signif- 
icant risk  from  these  substances.  There  Is 
also  a  need  to  evaluate  the  chronic  toxic 
hazard  of  atmospheric  pollutants,  particular- 
ly the  vp.rlou.s  niei.-iKs  of  Interest.  The  data 
I'll  metals  have  been  mentioned  as  Inadequate 
for  establishing  firm  air  standards.  Of  spe- 
cific Interest  lire  cadmium,  nickel,  beryllium 
:ind  lead. 

More  stucUfi;  nctd  to  be  completed  on  tlie 
health  beiieiits  (In  dollars  saved i  to  be  de- 
rived from,  rpduttlnsis  in  air  pollution.  Tiie 
d«LU  from  nionitorinf;  changes  of  levels  of 
air  pollulanis  ne"d  to  be  continuously  re- 
examin.'^d  in  order  to  deiermine  whether 
the.se  benefits  are  actually  being  realized 
as  the  costs  are  incurred  to  effect  the  reduc- 
tion In  pollution.  Further,  tlie  value  of  the 
benefits  requires  regular  updating  in  order 
that  the  VHiidlty  of  the  estimates  may  be 
assured  for  cost  benefit  analyses  necessary 
when  evolualint;  the  need  for  further  modi- 
fication of  standards.  Co.-.ts  and  benefits  need 
to  be  related  mure  directly  to  specific  pollut- 
ants rather  than  to  the  broad  category  of 
air  pollution.  More  information  needs  to  be 
gathered  on  the  impact  of  air  pollution  on 
susceptible  members  of  the  population. 

Cost  benefit  analyses  would  benefit  from 
the  inclusion  of  considerations  of  the  non- 
disease  health  effects  of  air  pollution.  New 
techniques  are  evolving  which  permit  sensi- 
tive mcii.'-urements  to  be  taken  to  predict 
the  oujct  in  changes  in  ventilatory  capacity, 
for  examole.  It  would  also  be  profitable  to 
consider  cii.inges  associated  with  Increased 
srorace  of  liarniful  pollutants  in  the  body. 
This  concept,  addre^sed  by  John  Goldsmith 
(34) .  wotild  require  the  consideration  of  such 
renciions  as:  sensory  irritation,  odor  and 
reactions  to  odor,  central  nervous  system 
reactions,  hicludlng  visual  threshold,  psy- 
chomotor test  performaiice,  temporal  dis- 
rrtmination,  altered  response  xutder  condi- 
tions demanding  maximal  performance,  bio- 
cheniital  changes  and  blood  changes,  and  ef- 
fecLs  on  aging.  Such  evahiations  would  serve 
to  strengthen  our  understanding  of  chronic 
cflccts  as  well  as  Improving  a  capability  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  disease  caused  i>y  air 
polhition. 
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the  military  procui-ement  account.  There 
are  big  allocations  for  two  Navy  vessels 
tliat  bear  gigantic  price  tags:  $1.7  billion 
for  the  Trident  submarine — twice  last 
year's  amount;  $657  million  for  another 
$1  billion  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  There 
are  also  big  requests  for  the  DD-963  de- 
stroyer built  by  Litton  Indu-stries — $591 
million — the  attack  submarines — $922 
million — and  for  48  more  Grumann  F-14 
fighters — $616  million — even  though  that 
plane  is  already  a  classic  case  of  cost 
escalation.  Just  these  few  items  from  the 
Navy  budget  total  $4.5  billion  this  year 
and  much  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  contrast  to  these  massive  militai-y 
expenditures,  the  President  would  termi- 
nate or  drastically  reduce,  thi-ough  im- 
poundment and  budget  cuts,  a  number  of 
domestic  programs.  It  is  certainly  possi- 
ble that  some  of  these  programs  should 
be  reduced,  revised  or  even  eliminated. 
In  some  cases  the  emphasis  may  need  to 
be  shifted.  But  the  means  for  doing  this 
is  through  the  proper  legislative  chan- 
nels and  not  through  the  exercise  of 
arbitrai-y  and  unconstitutional  power  by 
the  President. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  examine 
some  of  the  specific  progiams  the  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  cut  and  to  see  what 
the  effect  of  these  cuts  would  be,  par- 
ticularly on  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

IMPACT  ON  ARKANSAS :   I.  HILL-BURTON 
HOSPrrAL    CONSTHtJCTION    FUNDS 

The  Piesident  has  said  that  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  "continues  to  pour  out 
funds,  regardless  of  need"  and  that  there 
Is  no  shortage  of  hospital  beds. 

This  is  a  view  which  is  very  short- 
sighted. To  begin  with,  there  is  a  shortage 
of  hospital  beds  in  many  places,  and  sec- 
ondly, there  is  a  considerable  need  for 
hospital  modernization  and  conversion, 
for  which  Hill-Bmton  funds  could  be 
used.  Anyone  who  has  been  faced  with 
hospital  bills  in  recent  years  knows  of 
tremendous  increase  in  hospital  costs.  Ws 
must  make  every  effort  to  hold  these  costs 
down.  If  Federal  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able to  aid  in  further  construction,  ex- 
pansion and  modernization,  this  could 
mean  even  fm-ther  increases  in  hospital 
charges. 

As  Judith  Randall  vaote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News: 

The  Hill-Burton  program  is  not  the  total 
ajiachronism  the  administration  has  made 
it  out  to  be.  For  one  thing,  there  atUl  are 
places  In  this  country  where,  if  a  medical  staff 
could  be  recruited,  the  construction  of  a 
hoepita)  would  serve  a  need.  More  importanr, 
large  numbers  of  beds  are  housed  in  facilities 
BO  antiquated  that  the  care  rendered  In  them 
Is  both  unnecessarily  expensive  and — be- 
cause of  wiring  insufficient  for  modern  ple-- 
trlc  loads  and  other  hazards — unsafe. 

Columnist  Marquis  Childs  has  re- 
ported : 

Almost  every  public  big  city  hospital  1?  a 
slum.  The  desperate  need  is  for  rehabilita- 
tion which  might  have  been  carried  on  und^r 
Hill-Btirton. 

The  director  of  the  Arkansas  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hairel. 
has  informed  me  that  his  files  contain  a 
backlog  of  requests  for  Hill-Burton  funds 
totaling  $27.3  million.  The  State  plan  for 
1973,  according  to  Di-.  Harrel,  shows  a 
general  hospital  need  of  750  additional 
new  beds  and  526  replacement  beds.  It 


also  shows  a  need  for  822  new  long-term 
care — nursing  home — beds  and  a  need  to 
replace  987  such  beds.  Dr.  Harrel  add.s: 
The  need  for  public  health  centers  and  out- 
patient facilities  continues  to  grow.  There  is 
also  Immediate  need  for  one  additional  re- 
habilitation facility  project. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures 
available,  Arkansas  has  about  11,000  hos- 
pital beds,  which  is  only  0.70  percent  of 
the  national  total,  whereas  the  State 
has  0.95  percent  of  the  national  popula- 
tion. On  a  strict  percentage  basis,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  14,800  hospital  beds 
in  the  State.  Thus  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  3,800  beds.  Of  course  statistics  do  not 
tell  the  entire  story,  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  this  administration's  policies 
is  that  they  do  not  give  enough  consid- 
eration to  the  human  consequences.  This 
was  notably  true  in  the  recent  decision — 
later  reversed,  after  many  protests — to 
cut  physical  disability  payments  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  including  amputees. 

The  administration  appears  to  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  report  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  hospital  beds  today,  with- 
out really  delving  into  the  question  or 
considering  other  aspects  of  hospital  and 
health  care  needs.  For  example,  there 
well  may  be  an  overabundance  of  beds 
in  some  areas,  but  this  is  not  generally 
the  case  in  Arkansas  or  in  many  other 
places.  Nor  does  the  administration  ap- 
pear to  have  given  any  consideration  to 
the  need  for  modernization  or  for  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  outpa- 
tient facilities  such  as  rehabilitation 
units  and  emergency  rooms.  With  the 
increasing  importance  of  emergency 
rooms  and  the  burden  placed  on  them 
because  most  doctors  no  longer  make 
house  calls  and  are  not  available  on 
weekends  or  at  night,  the  need  for  emer- 
gency facilities  is  especially  great.  As 
the  Stai--News  article  by  Judith  Randall 
pointed  out: 

Besides  being  in  short  supply,  these  are 
the  very  sorts  of  facilities  proprietary  (profit- 
making)  hospitals  are  least  inclined  to  add. 
since  they  cannot  be  counted  on  to  make 
money. 

Reports  of  the  Health  Facilities  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  indicate  not  only  a  serious 
shortage  of  hospital  beds,  but  the  need 
for  modernization  of  an  estimated  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  non-Federal  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  long-tenn  care  facil- 
ities. A  recent  report  said  the  expansion 
or  modernization  was  needed  of  no  fewer 
than  13,390  general  hospitals,  long-term 
care  facilities,  outpatient  clinics,  public 
health  centers,  and  rehabilitation  units. 
Even  if  the  need  is  not  as  gi-eat  as  these 
figures  imply,  they  do  indicate  a  consid- 
erable need. 

In  Arkansas,  for  example,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Ouachita  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Hot  Springs,  who  wrote: 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  doing  our 
Long  Range  Planning  Study,  and  everything 
has  indicated  that  we  will  have  to  go  into  a 
major  expansion  program. 

Due  to  the  number  of  retired  people  re- 
siding in  the  Hot  Springs  area,  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  a  bond  issue 
passed  of  sufficient  magnitude — to  complete 
such  a  program  of  expansion  the  Board  Is 
anticipating  receiving  Hill-Burton  ftinds  and 


any  other  Federal  funds  which   might  be 
awarded  In  this  area. 

The  entire  Board  .strongly  urges  you  to 
continue  to  support  some  type  of  Hill-Burton 
grant. 

Mr.  President,  whereas  there  are 
some  areas  in  the  Nation  and  in  Arkan- 
sas where  hospital  facilities  may  be  suflS- 
cient,  there  are  obviously  many  places 
where  they  are  not.  There  is  a  clear  and 
continuing  need  for  construction  and 
modeniizaticn  of  hospital  facilities.  It 
would  appear  that  the  current  program 
should  be  redirected  so  as  to  be  better 
attuned  to  the  future  needs  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  hope  that  this  year's  legislation 
will  reflect  that. 

n.     MEDICARE 

As  I  noted  in  my  earlier  budget  analy- 
sis, with  the  exception  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  the  proposed  increases  in 
health  spending  are  minimal. 

Even  medicare  would  be  cut  back  un- 
der the  administration's  plans,  which 
would  shaiply  increase  the  costs  of  med- 
icare by  requiring  the  elderly  who  bene- 
fit from  the  program  to  increase  their 
payments.  Under  current  law,  medicare 
patients  pay  an  initial  $72  for  hospital- 
ization and  nothing  thereafter  until  the 
61st  day  in  the  hospital.  Tlie  administra- 
tion would  require  payment  of  full  hos- 
pitalization charges  for  the  first  day, 
plus  10  percent  of  all  subsequent  costs. 
Instead  of  paying  the  first  $60  and  20 
percent  of  all  the  rest  of  his  doctor  bills 
each  year,  the  medicare  patient  would 
be  required  by  the  administration  to  pay 
the  first  $85  and  25  percent  thereafter. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  mihtaiy  exjjendi- 
tures  would  be  increased,  our  elderly 
citizens  are  the  target  of  an  economy 
move.  The  administration's  proposals 
would  simply  aggravate  the  problems  of 
the  elderly,  who  would  be  discoiu'aged 
from  seeking  adequate  medical  care  be- 
cause of  the  increased  financial  bm-den. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Benton, 
Ark.,  Courier  on  the  proposed  medicare 
changes : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  it  comes  time  to  kick  someone  In 
the  teeth,  the  government  has  a  tendency  to 
pick  on  old  people. 

A  good  recent  example  is  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  put  the  shaft  to 
about  23  million  old  folks  who  receive  Medi- 
care benefits. 

Nixon  says  he  is  lnterest«d  in  holding  the 
line  on  the  federal  bvidget.  One  of  his  means 
of  doing  that,  apparently,  is  to  require  old 
people  who  receive  Medicare  benefits  to  pay 
more  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  they  reccivf. 

The  administration  tries  to  justify  this 
plan  by  pointing  to  higher  Social  Security 
benefits  being  paid  now,  indicating  the  old 
folks  can  afTord  to  pay  more. 

Really,  we  think  this  Is  Just  a  snenky  way 
for  the  Nixon  administration  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  Social  Security  Increase  that  was 
passed  la.st  year  by  Congress. 

m.    RFGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  the 
President  s  budget  calls  for  termination 
of  the  regional  medical  program,  which 
was  established  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  strokes.  These  regional  pro- 
gram.-; have  been  responsible  for  improv- 
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Ing  access  to  and  strengthening  health 
care  delivery  systems  and  for  bringing 
the  latest  medical  advances  and  tech- 
niques to  local  physicians  and  medical 
personnel. 

Pi-ojects  organized  and  administered 
by  the  Arkansas  RMP  which  apparently 
will  be  terminated  if  the  program  is  not 
restored  include: 

A  joint  project  with  the  State  health 
department  and  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  in  consumer  education, 
teaching  disease  prevention,  and  how  to 
get  health  care. 

Telelectmes  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  for  education  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  health  professionals. 

An  education  program  for  nursing 
home  employees  in  the  care  of  victims 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
related  diseases. 

A  cardiac  rehabilitation  center,  the 
only  one  in  the  State. 

A  refresher  course  at  Baptist  Medical 
Center  for  medical  technicians  and 
technologists. 

Several  small  projects,  such  as  neigh- 
borhood indigent  clinics. 

A  statewide  kidney  disease  program 
which  lias  been  hailed  nationally  and 
included  23  kidney  transplants  in  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

Use  of  limited  financial  resources  to 
bring  individuals  and  groups  together  to 
solve  health  care  problems  such  as  f  mid- 
ing  of  the  Arkansas  Health  Systems 
P'oundation  which  was  subsequently 
awarded  the  contract  to  develop  a  state- 
wide Emergency  Medical  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

I  would  concur  witli  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Charles  Silverblatt,  coordinator  of 
the  RMP  in  Arkansas,  who  applauded 
the  President's  desire  to  v.-eed  out  inef- 
fective programs,  but  added: 

I  think  the  President  is  being  impulsive; 
he  is  not  looking  at  the  record. 

Likewise  I  would  agree  with  Tom 
Roden,  projects  director  at  Community 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Paragould,  Ai-k., 
who  said: 

I  reel  this  program  has  been  helpful.  I 
realize  we  do  need  some  reorganization,  but 
eliminating  RMP  altogether  is  too  drastic. 
I  believe  the. President  is  probably  overstep- 
ping his  authority  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  articles  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  and  the  Paragould  Daily  Press 
on  the  Arkansas  regional  medical  pro- 
sram.  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Roden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

Future  Dim  as  RMP  Told  Funds  to  End 

Tom  S.  Frasier.  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program,  said 
Sunday  that  in  addition  to  eliminating 
many  federally  funded  programs,  the  Nixon 
administration  was  tightening  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  other  programs. 

"We  look  for  next  year  to  be  a  gloomy 
year,"  Frasier  said. 

The  Regional  Medical  Program,  which  has 
spent  $3,344,000  since  Its  Inception  in  Arkan- 
sas m  February   1969,  has  beea  ordered  to 
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submit  a  plan  for  closing 
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Frasier  said  federal  official  i 
that  RMP  might  be  able  to 
money  Into  the  state  kidney 
program  until  February  1974 

RMP   is  spending  about 
program  this  year,  and  the 
other    $250,000    to    that 
transplants  have  been  done 
gram,    and    home    dialysis 
avaUable  to  anyone  in  the 

"You  can't  just  turn  off 
Frasier  said. 

RMP  officials  have 
federal  government  RMP 
doors  on  June  30  without 
ing  out"  Its  operations.  Frasit 

Frasier,    a   former    dlrecto  ■ 
Early  ChUdbood  Developmei  t 
Social   and   Rehabilitative 
ment,  said  programs  for  the 
be    another    casualty    of 
budget  cuts. 

Presently,  he  said,  more 
dren  and  adults  are  enrolled 
programs  for  the  retarded 
of  tliem  are  eligible  for  federal 

Such  a  large  number 
cause  present  guidelines  allcfw 
the  presence  of  the  retarded 
threat   to  the-  family's   stab 
health  of  the  child.  Reciple 
not  be  poverty-stricken. 

New  guidelines  being 
economic  status  the  only 

Also,  the  guidelines  will 
cult  to  use  private  money  t< 
funds  for  social  service  gran 
He  explained  that  private 
clubs  and  other  groups  had 
federal  funds  being  used  now 
mxinity  programs  for  the 

The    new    guidelines    will 
matching  money   come  fron 
Frasier  said,  and  will  not 
contributions  such  as  donate  I 
loaned  personnel. 

Frasier  was  the  speaker 
Open  Dialogue  group  at  the 
versallst  Church  at  1818  Resi 
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(By  Ted  Wag  no: 

Under  President  Nixon's 
cut.s,  the  Paragovild  branch 
Regional   Medical   Program 
phased  out  by  June   15 
projects   director  at   Commuliity 
Hospital,  is  sub-regional  director 
for  eastern  Arkansas. 

"We    have    been    operatlni 
Memphis  RMP  for  five  year 
"Our  orders  are  to  submit  a 
Feb.  15.  1974." 

The  Arkansas  RMP  has  bein 
to  submit  plans  for  termiuat^jn 
termination  of  the  state 
for  June  30.  Roden  said  each 
offices   would  submit   lndivi<|ual 
that    termination    dates    ml 
result. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Silverblatt 
the  state  RMP,  applauded  N|xon 
weed   out   ineffective 
"I    think    the    President's 
he's  not  looking  at  the  record 

The  Arkansas  RMP  has  s] 
million  in  federal  funds  sin 
four  years  ago.  Included  in 
been    training    health    persoi 
equipment  for  health  servlc*  s 
wide  program  aimed  at  preveqtion 
ment  of  kidney  diseases. 

Paragould's  RMP   facllltiea 
$300,000   in  grants,   eqiiipme  it 
salary  payments  since  1969 
Is  no  accurate  way  of  e^itimsding 
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employees  will  be  affected  by 
since  most  work  in  other 
services,  as  well. 

Locally,  RMP  is  involved  in 
sion  of  a  regional  cardiac 

Thus  far,  110  nurses  have  t ^ 

gram.  The  home  health  agency 
ported  by  RMP  funds,  as  Is  the 
leal  library,  a  joint  project  bet    . 
County  Hospital  and  Communl  ty 

"We  plan  to  go  ahead  with 
regional  physicians'  cardiac 
said.  "It's  important  to  understand 
complete  approved  projects, 
enter  any  new  contracts." 

Other  projects  under  the 
which  apparently  will  be  term^iated 

A    joint    project    with    the 
Department  and  the  agrlcultutal 
Service  in  consumer  education,  1 
ease  prevention  and  how  to  ge  , 

Tele-lectures  from  the  Univd. 
souri  for  education  of  physiciai  s 
other  health  professionals. 

An  education  program  for 
employes  in  the   care  of  victims 
disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  reljited 

A  cardiac  rehabilitation 
one  in  the  state. 

A  refresher  course  at  Baptist 
ter  for  medical  technicians  and 

Several  small  projects,  such 
hood  Indigent  clinics. 

Roden  said   the  Memphis  ^MP 
tended  to  enter  similar 
no   longer  do   so.   There   had 
leaked    two    weeks    before 
Jan.  29  budget  speech,  Roden 
didn't  know  any  abolute  facts. 

Nixon  has  allowed  $55  mllUo  i 
out  the  program,  Roden  claimed 

"I   feel  this  program  has 
Roden  concluded.  "I  realize  we 
reorganization,   but  eliminating 
gether  Is  too  drastic.  I  believe 
is  probably  overstepping  his  autftiorlty 
matter." 
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CoMMUNrry  Methodist 
Paragovld,  Ark., 

Hon.   J.   WlLT^IAM   FULBSIGHT, 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright: 
ports   have   hidlcated   that 
budget  includes  the  phasing 
glonal    Medical    Program 
might    agree    that    some 
needed   and,   perhaps,   new 
certainly  a  recognized  fact  that 
Medical    Program    has    provided 
Arkansas  with  benefits  which 
been   attained  through   any 
federal  agency. 

St.  Bernard's  Hospital  in 
major  referral  center  for 
and  Southern  Missouri — was 
struct  a  Coronary  Care  Unit 
grant  funds.  This  was  the  first 
area,  and  the  equipment,  nurse 
salaries  were  provided  through 
Regional  Medical  Program.  St 
also  able  to  become  a  satellite 
renal  dialysis  through  an  AR^I|> 

Here  at  Community  Methodis 
have  provided  a  comprehensive 
gram  for  cardiac  nurses  for  tl 
years  because  of  support  from 
RMP.   In    conjunction   with 
which  serves  Northeast  Arkans 
Missouri,  and  Western  Tennes: 
program  is  to  be  initiated  soon 
West  Memphis,  Helena,  and 
These  training  programs  are 
available  to  nurses  in  this  area, 
quality  programs,  directed  by  s 
and  taught  by  certified  cardiac 
will  have  to  be  terminated  if 
Medical  Program  Service  Is 
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An  outstanding  achievement  for  Greene 
and  Clap  Counties  was  the  establishment  of 
a  hospital-based  home  health  agency.  This 
agency  has  provided  a  means  whereby  many 
elderly  residents  are  able  to  circumvent  in- 
stitutionalization and  remahi  productive 
citizens.  This  project  was  fvtnded  through 
the  Memphis  Regional  Medical  Program,  and 
gave  Arkansas  its  first  and  only  hospital- 
based  agency  for  home  health  care. 

There  have  been  numerous  central  staff 
programs  in  both  Memphis  and  Little  Rook 
which  have  involved  nurse  and  physician 
workshops,  toll-free  library  services,  and 
consultative  services  for  a  variety  of  medical 
disciplines.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  providers 
of  medical  service  in  Arkansas  will  not  be 
able  to  find  alternative  sources  for  these 
opportunities,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
decreased  quality  of  care  for  Arkansas  resi- 
dents. 

I  would  appreciate  your  using  your  influ- 
ence in  the  Senate  to  continue  appropria- 
tions for  the  Regional  Medical  Program  Serv- 
ice, and  also  to  restore  the  legislative  au- 
thority which  has  been  so  flagrantly  usurped 
by  the  President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  E.   Rodek, 
Special  Projects  Director. 

IV.  OTHER  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  shortage  of  health 
care  and  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
Arkansas.  Another  problem  area  for  the 
State  is  health  manpower.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  only  funded  at  a  token 
level  the  Health  Manpower  Act  which 
President  Nixon  called  the  "most  impor- 
tant single  piece  of  health  legislation" 
enacted  last  year. 

According  to  the  Arkansas  State  plan 
for  primary  health  care,  Arkansas  has 
a  shortage  of  primary  care  personnel  plus 
a  maldistribution  of  existing  personnel. 
The  result  is  that  no  area  of  the  State 
can  claim  to  have  sufficient  personnel  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  all  its  pop- 
ulation and  a  number  of  areas  have  no 
personnel  at  all  in  many  critical  health 
occupations. 

For  instance,  one  Ai-kansas  county  has 
no  full-time  general  practitioner  or  fam- 
ily practitioner;  58  counties  have  no  in- 
ternists; 62  no  pediatricians  or  obstetric/ 
gynecologists;  45  no  general  surgeon;  17 
no  medical  technologist;  31  no  X-ray 
technician.  In  counties  where  such  per- 
sonnel are  available,  they  are  overworked. 
In  23  of  the  73  counties  with  general  or 
family  practitioners,  the  ratio  of  these 
persormel  to  population  significantly  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  In  16  of  the 
17  coimties  with  internists,  then-  ratio  to 
population  exceeds  the  national  average 
by  an  even  greater  margin.  The  pattern 
holds  true  for  all  primai-y  care  physicians 
and  for  the  more  highly  skilled  para- 
medical persoimel — such  as  registered 
nurses,  occupational  therapists,  physical 
therapists,  medical  technologists.  X-ray 
technicians,  and  so  forth. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  is  not  confined 
to  Arkansas.  According  to  a  recent 
article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

While  many  cities  have  more  than  tlielr 
numerical  share  of  doctors,  residents  of  both 
rural  areas  and  city  slums  have  access  to  far 
fewer  physicians  than  they  need.  Even  In 
many    prosperous    suburban    communities. 


doctors  are  .so  swamped  with  work  that  they 
refuse  to  accept  new  patients. 

Result:  Emergency  rooms  and  outpatient 
departments  of  hospitals — a  large  proportion 
of  them  heavUy  staffed  by  foreign-trained 
physicians — are  being  deluged  by  people  wlio 
cannot  get  into  a  doctor's  oflice. 

There  are  an  estimated  346,000  doctors 
now  available,  which  is  one  physician  for 
evei'y  636  potential  patients — some 
69,000  doctors  short  of  meeting  the  ratio 
of  one  doctor  for  every  500  patients, 
widely  regarded  as  the  desirable  ratio. 

The  administration  would  also  fail  to 
provide  money  for  support  for  schools  of 
nursing,  which  will  worse  the  current 
estimated  shortage  of  100,000  to  150,000 
registered  nui'ses,  and  would  reduce  its 
support  for  training  of  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  public  health  personnel, 
veterinarians,  and  others. 

Dean  Stanley  Mittelstaedt  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Medical  Center 
School  of  Pharmacy  has  informed  me: 

The  loss  of  Federal  support  will  have  a 
severe  financial  effect  on  our  School  and  its 
overall  training  aspects. 

Further,  the  administration  would  cut- 
back some  important  medical  research 
progiams  and  training  for  research  sci- 
entists, which  would  seriously  restrict 
research  efforts  in  Ai-kansas  and  else- 
Vv'here. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  in  training  and 
research,  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center  stands  to  lose  $12  million 
in  matching  grants  for  constniction. 

V.  coMMUNrry  mental  health  centers 

The  President's  budget  would  phase 
out  the  program  for  community  mental 
health  centers.  Federal  funds  account  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  funding  for 
these  centers,  but  without  Federal  fmids 
many  of  them  will  be  forced  to  close.  Ac- 
cording to  State  officials,  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  community  centers  in  Ar- 
kansas that  serve  the  mentally  ill,  men- 
tally retarded,  and  other  handicapped 
and  needy  persons  may  have  to  be  closed 
under  regulations  proposd  by  the  ad- 
ministrai/ion. 

Currently  there  are  28  community  cen- 
ters for  the  mentally  ill  plus  87  commu- 
nity day  care  facilities  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children  in  the  State.  Dr.  Roger 
Bost,  Director  of  the  Arkansas  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  Department,  said 
the  reduction  in  Federal  aid  would  also 
probably  mean  that  the  State  would  be 
unable  to  proceed  with  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  Booneville  center  for  older 
mentally  retarded  persons  and  that  It 
would  not  be  able  to  open  the  Jonesboro 
unit  of  the  Children's  Colony,  now  under 
constiiiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  letters  from  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Texarkana  Regional 
Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation  Cen- 
ter, from  the  East  Arkansas  Regional 
Mental  Health  Center,  and  from  a  citizen 
in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Texarkana  Regional 

Ment-.1l  Health-Mental 

Retaruation  Center. 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  February  19, 1973. 
Hon.  William  Pulbeight, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fvleright:  1  am  writing  you 
about  a  serious  concern  of  mine  and  I  know 
it  win  also  concern  you.  What  I  am  referrhig 
to  is  the  Administration's  proposal  that  pres- 
ent legislation  (expires  June  30.  1973)  for 
continuation  of  the  community  mental 
health  center  program  not  be  renewed.  Ojir 
Center  serves  people  from  both  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  and  just  recently  as  we  went  into 
our  5th  year  of  operation  we  opened  our 
4.000th  case  of  helping  people.  The  record.^ 
show  that  the  last  quarter  for  example.  36.7'  > 
of  our  caseload  was  for  persons  whose  in- 
come was  under  $50.00  per  week.  36.9-,..  had 
an  Income  between  $50.-$99.  Clearly  this 
shows  that  low  income  groups  are  receiving 
help  and  where  would  they  go  if  we  were  not 
here? 

Our  Volunteer  Board  of  Directors  see  a  real 
need  to  expand  professional  services  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  pn  alcohol  or  druu 
abuse  problem  but  so  far  the  funds  just  ha\e 
not  ijeen  available. 

I  hope  you  will  lake  a  "hard  look "  at  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  and 
what  they  will  mean  In  terms  of  mental 
health,  mental  retardation  services  througli 
the  proven  system  of  locally  based  compre- 
hensive treatment  centers  vhat  serve  chil- 
dren, adults  and  our  older  citizens. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mason  Andres, 
Cliairvian  of  the  Board. 

East  Arkansas  Regional 

Mental  Health  Center. 
West  Memphis,  Ark..  March  13. 1973 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Kew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.<!hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fui bright:  I  am  inquiring 
about  the  recent  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  regulations  restricting  federal  in- 
volvement in  programs  authorized  under 
•ntles  I,  IV-A  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Do  you  realize  the  loss  would  result  in 
$140,000  annually  to  our  Center,  and  a  cut 
back  to  nece.ssary  services  needed  by  500  in- 
dividuals in  our  surrounding  area? 

Any  help  you  can  give  to  ease  the  severity 
of   the   proposed   liniitaHons   wovUd   be   ex- 
tremely appreciated.  Thank  you  so  much  foi 
your  time  aud  effort. 
Cordially. 

Rosemary  A.  Stockton. 

Hahi  ow  Sanders  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  February  9.  J973. 
Hon,  J.  William  Fulbright. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbp.ight  :  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  proposed  budget  ex- 
cludes community  mental  health  centers, 
and  that  mental  health  centers  are  al.so  es- 
pres.'^ly  excluded  in  p-.rticipating  hi  revenue 
sharing  funds.  Since  I  strongly  feel  tliat 
our  local  mental  health  center  Is  of  vital 
Unportance  to  the  well  being  of  the  clilzens 
in  tills  area,  we  v.'ould  appreciate  what- 
ever you  can  do  personally  to  see  that  they 
will  coutiiuie  to  receive  funding  from  the 
government,  or  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
receive   funds  from  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  writhig  this  letter  in  the  belief  thai 
jou  sincerely  desire  lo  know  the  desires  of 
jour  constituents. 
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Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  above 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tharp. 

VI.   EDtrCATIOW 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  earlier  statement,  the 
propased  budget  calls  for  a  cutback  in 
education-manpower  funds.  A  number  of 
important  programs  would  be  curtailed 
or  eliminated,  although  the  administra- 
tion says  some  of  these  programs  could 
be  funded  through  a  special  revenue- 
sharing  program  for  education  it  has 
proposed. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  regrettable 
that  the  President  proposes  to  lessen  our 
commitment  to  education  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Here  again  is  a  glaring  paradox — 
more  money  for  the  military;  less  money 
for  schools. 

As  the  principal  of  Sparkman.  Ark.. 
High  School,  Mr.  Jim  Tarkington, 
stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  me : 

We  are  making  great  strides  In  achieving 
the  dlfRcuIt  job  of  educating  ...  a  ne"v 
generation  of  Americans.  However,  we  can- 
not do  the  job  alone.  Local,  state  and  federal 
funds  must  all  chip  In  and  with  this  collec- 
tive financial  s\ipport  we  can  get  the  Job 
done. 

Among  those  programs  which  would  be 
almost  completely  eliminated  under  the 
administration's  proposals  are  adult  and 
vocational  education. 

Due  in  significant  measure  to  Federal 
aid,  we  have,  as  Mr.  Tarkington  said, 
made  great  strides  in  education  in 
Arkansas  in  recent  years.  However,  we 
have  many  citizens  who  are  severely  lim- 
ited in  employment  opportunities,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  sufficient  education. 
According  to  Mr.  Luther  Black,  super- 
visor of  adult  education  in  Arkansas,  the 
State  has  693.000  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  older  who  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Of  this  number.  317,000 
have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Black  states: 

Emplojinent  of  these  people  is  understand- 
ably limited.  Under  Vx-o  programs  currently 
offered  in  Arkansa.s,  one  provides  for  Instruc- 
tion to  Improve  the  basic  academic  skills  of 
adults  with  less  than  an  8th  grade  educa- 
tion. The  other  provides  an  opportunity  for 
adults  with  a  9th  grade  but  le.ss  than  a  12th 
grade  education  to  impro\e  their  academic 
skills  to  Ciualify  for  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate. 

The  two  programs  are  serving  more  fhan 
11.000  Arkansas  adults  per  year.  Three  thou- 
sand or  more  of  tlie  number  complete  their 
high  school  equivalency  and  enter  employ- 
ment each  year.  This  Improves  the  economy 
of  the  state  throxtgh  increa-sed  employment 
and  results  In  more  re.sponsible  citizenship 
of  individuals  served. 

Just  as  the  loss  of  rdult  education 
funds  would  impair  this  imiiortant  pro- 
Eram.  the  drastic  cuts  in  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  would  seriou.sly 
hamper  the  prcgi'am  in  Arkansas. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  recent  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  McKin- 
non.  director  of  the  Oil  Belt  Vocational 
Technical  School  in  El  Dorado,  and  from 
Mr.  W.  P.  Rosenaur.  director  of  finance 
at  the  school ; 

We  know  you  are  aware  of  the  success  of 
our  cuiTeiit  vocational  education  programs 
in  our  secondary  schools  and  area  vocational 
technical  schools  throughout  our  state.  Tliese 
line  programs  arc  performing  a  vital  service 
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President  Dan  C.  West 
College  in  Batesville,  Ark. 

As  a  member  of  a  higher  ( 
munlty  In  this  country  I 
grieved    by    the    unilateral 
Nixon  Administration  to  1 
seriously  cut  back  federal  ^ 
fit  students  and  institutions 
cation.  And  ye.t  this  Is  but  . 
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Damaging  cuts  would  .. 
elementary  and  secondary 
grams,  including  title  I 
aimed  at  providing  se. 
vantaged  youngsters  and 
for  remedial  reading,  math, 
of  other  special  programs 
of  this  money  possibly  w._. 
through  revenue-sharing  f 
tential  loss  is  considerable, 
have  enabled  many 
tricts  to  carry  out  much 
to  expand  educational  _^ 
to  benefit  students  having 

Mr.  Cecil  Hall,  supei 
schools  at  Prattsville,  Ark. 
trict  could  not  absorb  cuts 

We'll  just  have  to  cut  the  , 
tells  us  what  the  reasons  are 
wh-xt  the  complaints  are  wltl 

Superintendent  Vaughn 
Watson  Chapel,  expects  a 
000  in  title  I  fluids.  A  lo.ss 
nitude  would  necessitate 
tire  program,  he  said,  anc 
the  district  to  lose  the  -sprvi 
three  health  aides,  and  a 

Wriglit  says  the  title  I 
been  a  major  success  in 

Each  year  we  have  an  e\ 
Tide   I   project    In   reading 
cold,  hard  facts  show  that  in 
been  made  by  students  who 
8 nee  from  this  project.. 

Wright  told  the  Pine 
cial  it  was  difficult  to 
eral   budgetmakers.  He 
things    as    an    improved 
clotliing  and  a  display  of 
and  enthusiasm  for  school 
title   I  projects   would 
show  up  on  test  results. 
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grams in  Arkansas  have 
projects  at  Hope,  Russellvtle 
ville,  and  Delaplaine  and  a 
Ities   project    for   the 
Crossett. 

A  recent  article  in  the 
Daily  Press  described  the 
project: 

Most  of  the  students  In  the 
Ing  programs  have  difficulty 
comprehending  what  they  ha+e 
the   Individualized  Instruction 
program  provides  Is  helping  thtm 
dents  also  participate  In  readlrjg 
their  regular  classrooms,  and 
they    get    In    the    special    re__ 
seems  to  help  them  follow  re 
In  the  regular  classrooms  bettei 
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The  reading  program  utili; 
prepared  materials  and 
Alleen  Harpole,  teacher  of  th( 
program,  said  the  use  of  t 
have  improved  the  reading 
students.  However,  she  point 
is  almost  impossible  for  mos ; 
provide  the  funds  for  such 
equipment  without  title  I 

Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
schools  at  Gould  writes 

If  Congress  goes  through  will 
proposals,  education  will  be  se 
more  years  In  our  part  of  the 
school   employs   5   full-time 
Title  I  funds.  If  the  program 
we  will  lose  a  special  education 
needed    badly,    3    remedial 
which  we  feel  are  essential  and 
least    a    guidance    counselor 
students.  These  are  a  few  of 
grams  we  lose  if  we  don't  have  ' 
Some  of  the  smaller  programs 
also  .  .  .  Our  district,  like  mo^t 
districts  in  Arkansas,  Isn't 
these  programs  with  local  monck 
cause  it  takes  almost  everythli  g 
local  revenue  just  to  operate  thq 
President  or  the  Congress  can 
cutting  off  Title  I  funds  Is  going 
cation,  I  would  appreciate  it  .  . 

I'm  not  saying  that  It  will  be 
have  school  without  federal  aid. 
Ing  that  In  a  district  such  as 
federal  assistance  we  will  be 
injustice  to  our  chUdren  and  their 
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Superintendent  Francis  Ca  e,  of  Clover 
Bend,  states'. 

As  tlie  superintendent  of  a 
school  district  In  N.E.  Arkansas  1 
vised  over  the  spending  of  some 
government's  money  through 
programs  and  I  know  from  dlrict 
sounl  experience  many  chlldre  i 
been    helped    and    whose    lives 
changed   .   .  .  and  who  otlierw 
have  been  helped  by  local  or  stbtc 
This  information.  Mr.  Nixon  co 
sibly  have.  He  does  not  have  the 
rience.  Any  man  so  barricaded. 
f,ir  removed  from  the  reality  le\1cl 
necessity  deal  in  abstractions 
ties  and,  if  he  Is  not  careful,  abi 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letter.s 
from  175  school  superintcndei  its  and  offi- 
cials in  Arkansas,  all  of  then  favorinsr 
continuation  of  the  title  I  pro  ;iam.  I  a:;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  small  sam- 
pling of  letters  I  have  recjived  from 
Arkansas  educators  printed  in  the  RECC.n3 
at  this  point.  Additionally.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial  of  March  7  by  M:  rion  Hum- 
phrey detailing  the  potentisl  losses  to 
southeast  Arkansas  scliools  from  the 
proposed  cuts  in  Federal  educi  tion  funds, 
and  an  accompanyins  table]  indicating 
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the  substantial  reliance  on  Federal  funds 
in  these  districts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LrrTLE  Rock,  Abk., 

February  6,  1973. 
Hon,  J.  William  Pulbright, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pulbright:  President  Nixon's  re- 
cently proposed  budget  to  Congress  to  cut 
back  or  terminate  many  of  the  programs  that 
are  helping  the  masses  of  people  In  our  State 
is  jolting;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  almost  un- 
believable. I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  far 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  status  of  na- 
tional affairs  than  I  am,  but  It  Is  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  redirection  of  our 
national  priorities.  The  President  proposes 
a  substantial  Increase  In  our  national  budget, 
yet  he  is  determined  to  cut  back  or  terminate 
domestic  programs  that  are  helping  our 
people. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  severe  cut 
he  proposes  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  Public  Law  89-10.  Arkan- 
sas needs  the  full  fimdlng  of  this  program. 
The  funding  level  during  fiscal  year  1973  is 
more  than  13%  less  than  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  as  provided  under  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution and  many  local  school  districts  are 
encountering  many  serious  financial  prob- 
lems because  of  this  unexpected  reduction  of 
funds  from  ESEA. 

The  futiu'e  of  this  nation  largely  depends 
upon  how  well  the  talents  of  the  nations 
youth  can  be  channeled  into  constructive 
programs  of  education.  In  properly  educat- 
ing our  youth  of  today,  we  can  hope  for  a 
shorter  welfare  line  of  tomorrow,  a  reduced 
crime  rate  and  a  more  productive  society 
that  will  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  wel- 
fare of  our  nation. 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  whole- 
hearted support  In: 

1.  seeing  to  It  that  our  State  receives  as 
much  money  In  fiscal  year  1973  as  we  re- 
ceived In  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

2.  and  most  important,  that  Public  Law 
89-10  be  re-enacted  for  fiscal  year  1974  at  a 
funding  level  at  least  equal  to  the  1972  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  encouraging  all  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  our  State  to  Join  us  In  this 
effort  of  reordering  the  priorities  set  by  the 
national  administration.  We  are  also  con- 
tacting our  friends  in  other  states  who  face 
a  similar  problem  that  we  face  here  In  Ar- 
kansas. We  are  most  sincere  In  our  effort  that 
the  progress  made  in  education  In  the  last 
few  years  will  not  be  retarded. 

If  there  Is  any  Information  or  service  that 
we  can  render,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
tisknow. 

If  there  Is  any  Information  or  service  that 
we  can  render,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
us  know. 

Respectfully  yours. 

B.  G.  Williams, 

As.^ociate  Director  for  Federal  Programs. 

U*nvERsrrY  or  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark..  March  2,  1973 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright, 
VS.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Although  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
getting  correspondence  from  Governor 
Bumpers  and  from  various  State  Agencies 
concerning  the  difficulties  Arkansas  Institu- 
tions wUl  encounter  due  to  President  Nixon's 
impoundment  of  funds,  I  felt  I  should  give 
you  some  Idea  how  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas may  be  affected.  At  this  early  stage,  ex- 
tremely accurate  predictions  are  Impossible, 
Intt  the  cut-back  In  Federal  funds  will  se- 
^  erely  hamper  our  operation.  We  could  lose, 
or  have  already  lost,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Fiscal  year 


1973 


1974 


Bankhead-Jones Ji24  000 

Bankhead-Jones(Pin«  BluB 

campus) 40  000 

Water  resources  rasearch 40  000 

Mclntyre-Stennis 44.000 

Special  extension 62^000 

Agricultural  research  f«nds '.. 

Medical  school  (researcii  support, 
training  grants,  student  assist- 
ance,  regional   medical   grants, 

.,«»c)... 1,289,550 

Nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  re- 
lated professions 487,200 


$160,000 

40.000 
40,000 


300,000 


In  addition  to  the  above  flgiues,  which 
at  this  point  have  pretty  weU  been  cut  off 
already,  additional  large  sums  are  in  danger 
of  being  Impounded.  If  Federal  matching 
money  for  building  programs  were  to  be  cut 
off,  we  stand  to  lose  $12,000,000  In  match- 
ing  grants  for  the  proposed  construction  on 
the  Medical  Center  alone.  Cut-backs  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  student  financial  aid  assist- 
ance would  significantly  hamper  operations 
on  all  campuses.  Indications  are  that  those 
ftmds  wlU  probably  be  cut  back  at  least  to 
some  degree,  and  since  we  have  received  about 
$800,000  per  year  In  the  past  for  Student 
Aid,  you  can  see  our  concern. 

Our  concern  spans  many  Federal  programs 
that  now  seem  In  danger  of  having  funds 
withdrawn.  My  purpose  In  writing  you  Is  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  severe  problems 
we  will  face  should  the  projected  cut-backs, 
in  reality,  take  place.  I  would  ask  that  you 
urge  the  Administration  to  release  the 
impounded  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
also  make  available  the  fiscal  year  1974  funds 
that  will  be  so  sorely  needed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  other  similar  In- 
stitutions. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  In  bring  these  prob- 
lems Into  sharper  focus,  please  give  me  the 
opportunity. 

Warm  personal  regards  and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Mttllins, 

President. 

Norman,  Ark., 

March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  am  the  svip- 
erlntendent  of  the  Caddo  Hills  School  Dis- 
trict In  Montgomery  County.  This  district 
covers  an  area  of  300  square  miles  in  rural 
Arkansas. 

It  Is  a  continuing  struggle  to  ofTer  qual- 
ity education  to  our  students  with  monies 
available  to  operate  the  schools.  It  Is  made 
much  more  difficult  by  the  loss  of  federal 
monies  such  as  Public  Law  874,  NDEA  Grants, 
and  etc.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Why  Is  It  necessary  to  send  aid  to  North 
Vietnam?  (1  am  Inalterably  opposed  to  aid 
to  North  Vietnam.) 

2.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  vote  an  Increased 
budget   for   the   military   at   this   time? 

3.  Are  the  programs  that  have  been  cut 
out  for  help  for  the  average  man  and  for 

education  going  to  be  relnstatec  or  can 
we  expect  the  burden  of  the  loss  of  these 
funds  to  fall  directly  on  those  least  able  to 
afford  It? 

Tliank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HoLLis  H.  Simpson. 

Fayetteville  Public  Schools, 
Fayetteville.  Ark..  Fehriiary  20. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright. 
VS.  Seriate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Our  school  dis- 
trict faces  the  loss  of  the  following  funds 
under  the  Presidents  implementation  of  the 
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Continuing  Resolution  and  the  further  Im- 
poundment of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress: 

Intact  Areas  Aid $24,000 

Vocational   Aid 20  000 

Title  I  ESEA islooo 

Title  II  ESEA 8  000 

MDTA-Health  Clerical lliooo 

MDTA-Heavy  Equipment  Operation 

and  Repair.. 40,  ooo 

NDEA 7  000 

At  least  $40,000  of  this  money  was  budgeted 
for  this  school  year  in  our  expected  receipts. 
Please   continue   your   efforts   to   change 
the  President's  priorities  toward  helping  to 
educate  and  retrain  our  people.  I  feel  It  was 
a  serious  error  to  allow  the  President  to  have 
a  continuing  resolution  for  HEW  Appropria- 
tions without  some  restrictions  on  which  pro- 
grams were  to  be  eliminated  or  severely  cut. 
Thanks  for  any   assistance   you   can   give 
to  educational  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  Winborn. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

[From   the   Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Mar    7, 

1973] 
Budget  Cuts:  School  Officials  Worry  Over 
Aid  Losses 
(By  Marlon  Humphrey) 
School  officials  In  Southeast  Arkansas  are 
concerned  about  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  that   will  affect  fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

Already,  school  districts  have  lost  much  of 
the  federal  Impact  aid  fmids;  lost  aU  of  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  funds, 
although  some  of  that  loss  will  be  recovered 
through  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Act;  been  Informed  that  fimds  from  Title  2 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Education  Act,  used  for  library  Improve- 
ments, wUl  not  be  available  next  year;  and 
they  have  been  notified  to  expect  about  a  14 
per  cent  cut  In  funds  from  Title  1  of  the 
same  1964  act  for  this  school  year. 

Federal  funds  have  been  going  to  school 
districts  in  two  major  categories,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  funds,  and  funds  under 
Title  1  of  the  education  act  Under  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  school  districts  re- 
ceived National  Defense  Education  Act  ftmds. 
which  could  be  used  to  piu'chase  equipment 
for  science  classes;  Title  2  funds:  and  federal 
impact  funds  which  were  used  to  relieve 
school  distrlcte  of  some  of  the  additional 
burden  of  providing  educational  opporttmi- 
ties  for  students  who  are  children  of  federal 
employees.  There  are  two  types  of  students 
within  this  group.  A-students  are  the  chil- 
dren of  federal  employees  who  live  on  federal 
installatioi^  within  the  school  district 
boundaries.  B-studeuts  are  the  chUdreu  of 
federal  employees  who  live  in  the  district, 
but  not  on  a  federal  Installation  within  the 
district. 

Title  1  funds  are  aimed  at  providing  serv- 
ices to  underprivileged.  Among  services 
funded  with  this  money  are  remedial  in- 
Ktructlon  in  reading  and  mathematics:  free 
clothUig;  medical  and  dental  care;  and  coun- 
seling from  social  workers. 

The  emergency  assistance  funds  were  part 
of  a  special  category  of  appropriations  that 
v.ere  aimed  at  helping  school  districts  ad- 
just to  the  desegregation  guidelines  of  the 
federal  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. They  were  cut  off  as  of  January  31. 
Althotigh  several  districts  that  once  had 
these  funds  have  applied  for  new  funds  un- 
der the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act. 
only  one  school  district  In  the  state.  Little 
Rock,  has  been  funded  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  oflTlclals  at  the  state  Education  De- 
partment. 

Superintendent  James  Hughes  of  Warren 
reported  that  he  loet  six  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  emergency  assistance  cuts  In  Jan- 
uary. He  said  that  the  district  had  au  appli- 
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cation  pending  for  emergency  funds  before 
the  federal  Office  of  Education.  "The  Projects 
have  been  approved,"  be  said,  "but  the 
money  is  not  under  fiscal  hold."  He  said 
this  meant  no  money  was  available  to  fund 
the  authorized  project  which  he  submitted. 

With  these  cuts  either  already  In  effect 
or  soon  anticipated,  school  officials  have  been 
placed  In  the  position  of  slashing  programs 
that  depended  on  these  federal  funds  or  go- 
ing Into  surplus  balances  that  the  districts 
have  maintained. 

All  officials  Interviewed  said  that  the  pro- 
grams supported  with  federal  money  de- 
serve to  be  continued,  and  that  these  pro- 
grams have  proved  to  be  effective. 

Superintendent  Williams  PhlHlps  of  Grady 
said  that  this  district  will  lose  about  $13,000 
In  federal  funds  this  year.  He  said  he  would 
have  to  "cut  off  teaching  aid  supplies  and 
duplicative  materials  for  underprivileged 
children." 

Phillips  said  that  federal  Impact  funds  for 
B-students  and  defense  funds  had  already 
been  cut  off. 

"I  realize  that  the  president's  got  to  cut 
somewhere,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  pro- 
gram should  be  cut  totally  without  prior 
notice,"  Phillips  said. 

Superintendent  Vaughn  Wright  of  Watson 
Chapel  said  that  his  district  lost  $6,000  in 
defense  funds  and  received  only  $3,000  in 
Impact  funds  for  B-students  this  year,  where 
as,  last  year  the  district  received  $30,000. 

He  said  he  expects  a  loss  of  $60,000  in 
Title  1  funds.  A  loss  of  this  magnitude  would 
necessitate  having  to  cut  up  the  whole  pro- 
gram, he  said,  and  would  cause  the  district 
to  lose  the  services  of  a  nurse,  three  health 
Rides  and  a  teachers'  aide. 

Wright  said  the  Title  1  program  had  been 
a  major  success  In  his  district.  "Each  year 
we  have  an  evaluation  of  the  Title  1  project 
in  reading  and  math.  The  cold,  hard  facts 
show  that  improvement  has  been  made  by 
students  who  receive  assistance  from  the 
project." 

He  said,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  impress 
bureaucrats  at  the  federal  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  the  full  Impact  of  the  funds. 
Wright  said  that  such  things  as  an  Im- 
proved diet,  neater  clothing  and  a  display  of 
more  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  school 
would  not  necessarily  show  up  on  test  re- 
sults which  measure  cognitive  skills  In 
reading  and  mathematics. 

Several  school  officials  said  that  they  had 
not  yet  felt  the  pinch  of  the  actual  and 
proposed  cutbacks.  Charles  Knight,  the  su- 
perintendent at  Gould,  said  that  he  was 
not  much  affected  yet  because  his  district 
did  not  spend  all  of  Its  Title  1  funds  from 
last  year.  As  a  result,  he  said  Oould  has 
enough  of  a  surplus  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments planned  for  this  school.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  next  year  he  would  have  to  start 
making  cuts  in  certain  programs. 

"We're  not  going  to  cut  out  anything," 
J.  H.  Tidwell,  superintendent  at  Dumas, 
said.  "We're  going  to  go  ahead  with  district 
funds  to  fund  the  programs  for  the  year." 
Grady  Cathey,  superintendent  at  Rison, 
said,  "I'm  going  on  as  If  nothing's  hap- 
pened. I've  got  six  teachers  hired  under 
Title  1.  There  is  a  possibility  that  Congress 
will  override  NUon." 

Cathey  said  approximately  $40,000  of  the 
funds  he  had  budgeted  from  Title  1  funds 
go  to  personnel.  "It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  pick-up  the  tab,"  he  said.  "It's  def- 
inite that  I  do  not  have  enough  funds  to 
pickup  the  slack  that  Title  1  cuts  would 
create." 

The  larger  districts  have  even  less  of  a 
chance  of  plcklng-up  where  federal  cutbacks 
are  made.  Dr.  Roy  Scoggins,  superintendent 
of  Pine  Bluff  schools,  estimated  that  his 
district  would  receive  about  $26,000  less  In 
maintenance  and  <^>eratlon  funds,  and  near- 
ly $76,000  less  In  Title  1  funds,  than  what 
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he  had  proposed  in  his  bud  jet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

He  said  that  there  would  probably  have  to 
be  a  cut  In  the  summer  s^oo)  program  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  In  Title  1  money. 

One  superintendent  placid  more  value  on 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  than  on 
Title  1  funds.  "We  can  surv  ve  cuts  In  Title  1 
a  lot  better  than  the  Title  !  funds,"  accord- 
ing to  B.  E.  Turner,  superntendent  of  the 
Jefferson  County  School  Dl  itrlct.  "The  Title 
2  funds  are  part  of  our  regi  lar  operating  ex- 
penses and  we  have  no  way  to  replace  them." 

Norman  Greenberg,  a  s]  okesman  at  the 
federal  Office  of  Educatloi  In  Washington 
said  this  week  that  the  Ad  nlnistratlon  was 


revenue-sharing 
would  provide 


he  said,  the  pro- 
to  Congress, 
school  superin- 


worklng  on  a  new  special 

program  for  education  thj  t    ^.w,.«>. 

sums  of  money  for  school  t  Istricts  through- 
out the  country  to  use  a(  cording  to  their 
own  priorities,  with  due  reg  irds  to  the  needs 
of  the  underprivileged.  But,  t 
posal  has  not  yet  been  takei 

In  the  meantime,  a  lot  o ' , 

tendents  are  wondering  w  lat   will   be  cut 
next. 

'We  can't  absorb  Title  1, '  said  Cecil  Holt, 
superintendent  at  Prattsv  lie.  "We'll  Just 
have  to  cut  the  program.  No  one  tells  us  what 
the  reasons  are  for  the  cuts  )r  what  the  com- 
plaints are  with  the  progran  ."  He  continued: 

"Everything  has  been  cu  ;  this  year,  even 
ova  commodities.  They  (the  federal  Agricul- 
ture Department)  used  to  send  us  frozen 
pork,  turkey,  chicken  and  French  fries.  We 
got  turkey  and  chicken  on:  y  one  time  each 
this  year.  We've  had  no  por  :,  beef  or  French 
fries.  We're  required  to  se-ve  one  item  of 
meat  on  the  menu  five  days  i  week.  The  price 
of  a  pound  of  hamburger  n  eat  Just  Jumped 
from  70  cents  a  pound  to  8^  cents  a  pound." 
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Estimated   budget   receip 
Arkansas  school  districts  as 
show    substantial    reliance 
Column  1  figures  are  estimated 
nues  for  maintenance  and 
2  represents  the  total  estlmlted 
revenues;  Column  3  represei  ts 
receipts  and  revenues  to  b 
Title  1  of  the  1965  Elementtijy 
School  Education  Act 


of  October,  1972, 

on    federal    aid. 

federal  reve- 

o^eration;  Column 

receipts  and 

the  estimated 

received  under 

and  Secondary 


General 

Federal 

funds 


Arkansas  County: 

DeWitt $21,052 

Gllletl 15,200 

St.  Charles 14,395 

Stuttgart. 31,586 

Bradley  County: 

Banks 480 

Hermitage 700 

Warren 4,100 

Cliicot  County: 

Dermott 6,914 

Eudora o 

Lake  Village 4,555 

Ross  Van  Ness 0 

Cleveland  County: 

Kingsland 29,251 

New  Edinsburg 475 

Rison 2,500 

Woodlawn 900 

Dallas  County: 

Carthage 450 

Fordyce 6,000 

Sparkman 1,500 

Desha  County: 

Arkansas  City 650 

Delta 500 

Dumas 4,477 

Desha-Drew 1,350 

McGehee 3,850 

County  District  at  Snow 

Lake 8,250 

Drew  County: 

Collins 300 

Drew  Central 1,500 

Monticello 4,100 

Selma 250 

Wilmar 1,337 

Grant  County: 

Grapevine 250 

Leola 0 

Poyen 550 

Prattsville 0 

Sheridan 22,900 


AREA    DISTRICTS 

s   by   Southeast 


Grand 

total 

receipts  > 


Federal 
title  1 
funds 


1. 204, 167 
539,000 
471, 161 

2, 956, 854 

134, 570 

480,488 

1,103,201 

1,247,251 

1,089,952 

1,012,141 

195,203 

200, 143 
186, 028 
425, 079 
186, 535 

241,844 
919,008 
354, 829 

190, 955 
588, 790 
,605,546 
340, 324 
854,  393 


{81.434 
18, 572 
13,168 

174, 225 

271 

30,000 

105, 401 

182,000 

175,814 

230, 756 

6,947 

18,  440 
17,968 
52,060 
25,189 

24.356 

4,725 

31,904 

22, 225 
94,492 

253, 554 
61,  767 

1S2, 860 


143,851    27,766 


215. 493 
426,000 
,020.893 
157,811 
439,097 

149, 351 

115,911 

166, 763 

^  167,356 

1,362,929 


7,853 

43, 059 

121, 725 

16, 327 

31,852 

6,795 

5,516 

7.118 

12, 510 

0 


Genanl 

Federal 

funds 


Grand 
total 
'•ceipts  1 


Jefferson  County: 

DoJIarway...... J13,393  Jl|575,no  J182,954 

Humphrey 0  293;386  19  446 

Linwood 0  274,089  36  832 

PineBluff 95,340  5  854,521  543  466 

Plum  Bayou-Tucker 4,070  299,556  22  326 

Sherrill 1,212  361,135  'soi 

Wabbaseka 4,373  342,986  57  527 

Watson  Chapel 40,450  2  004,114  245  350 

White  Hall 28,000  846,039  78,510 

Jefferson  County 4,524  156,867  14,743 

Lincoln  County: 

Glendale 0  174,350  29,380 

Gould 1,800  427,240  113  054 

Grady 7,548  433,243  84,270 

Star  City... 2,308  684,883  148,452 


>  Includes  figures  In  first  column. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  In 
merit,  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
analysis  of  the  admlnistraiion 
ary  policies  on  the  State  of 
eluding  such  programs  as  library 
and    construction,    social 
Oflace  of  Economic  Oppo^timity 
nomic     Development 
Ozarks  Regional  Council, 
community      development, 
and  rural  programs  and 
passenger  service. 


Federal 
title  1 
funds 


mkr  next  state- 
continue  this 
's  budget- 
Arkansas,  in- 
services 
services,    the 
Eco- 
Atjministration, 
housing  and 
agriculture 
Amtrak   rail 


TRIBUTE   TO  ROBERT  M.  BALL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Prejsident,  I  rise 
to  praise  the  services  of  Robert  M.  Ball, 
the  recently  retired  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security.  For  over  30  yeiars,  he  served 
the  American  people  with  distinction  and 
dedication,  and  his  work  Has  had  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  lives  <|f  millions  of 
American  people.  1 

He  was  a  superb  technician,  a  man 
whom  Congressman  WiLBtnt  Mills  once 
called  a  "near  genius."  Hef  was  an  out- 
standing administrator,  who  overcame 
enormous  organizational  and  operational 
tasks  with  soimd  and  imaginative  man- 
agement techniques.  But  above  all,  it 
was  his  compassion  which  marked  his 
administration — he  cared  iibout  people. 
He  cared  about  those  whj  depend  on 
social  security  for  the  bull  of  their  in- 
come. He  cared  about  those  vho  are  pres- 
ently working  and  buildinr  social  secu- 
rity protection  for  themselres  and  their 
families.  And  he  cared  alout  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Social  Secuiity  Adminis- 
tration. 

EHiring  his  tenure  as  Commissioner, 
many  far-reaching  improvements  and 
advancements  were  made  in  the  social  se- 
curity program,  including:  Medicare  for 
the  aged  and  the  disablec  ;  five  social 
security  benefit  increases  tJtaling  more 
than  80  percent;  a  cost-of-1  iving  mecha- 
nism for  making  social  security  benefits 
inflation  proof;  and,  begin ling  in  Jan- 
uary of  next  year,  a  federally  financed 
and  federally  administered  program  of 
assistance  to  persons  with  low  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  what  Comn  lissioner  Ball 
has  done  to  make  the  social  pecurity  pro- 
gram responsive  to  the  people  it  serves 
is  perhaps  one  of  his  most  Enduring  ac- 
complishments. In  my  judgment,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administratic  n  is  one  of 
the  most  efficiently  operatei  I  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Commissioner 
Ball  recently  expressed  sjme  of  his 
thoughts  about  how  the  program  should 
be  administered  in  a  docimient  entitled 
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"Managing  the  Social  Security  Program." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  document, 
outlining  his  views  on  the  level  and  type 
of  service  to  be  provided  by  the  organi- 
zation. The  document  clearly  points  out 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  looking  for  present  and  future  ways  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  its  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  speech  delivered  by  Com- 
missioner Ball  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  earlier  this  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  speech  out- 
lines the  important  role  that  social  in- 
surance has  in  our  country  today  and  also 
points  out  how  the  contributory  social 
insurance  program  has  succeeded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
What    Should    Social    Secttritt    Be?    The 

Level  and  Type  or  Service  To  Be  Pko- 

VIOEO  BT  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Decisions  about  the  type  and  level  of  serv- 
ice to  be  provided  by  social  security  flow  from 
the  statute  with  even  less  inevitability  than 
the  decisions  in  the  area  of  claims  policy. 
The  statute  says  nothing  about  the  extent  to 
which  SSA  will  make  facilities  available  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public  in  filing  claims, 
that  is,  aix>ut  the  location,  furnishings,  type 
of  space  provided,  and  niunbers  of  field  of- 
fices; about  the  way  SSA  will  treat  people 
who  come  to  those  offices,  the  speed  with 
which  the  organization  wlU  attempt  to  proc- 
ess their  claims,  the  attitude  talcen  toward 
inquiries  concerning  services  which  social  se- 
ctirity  does  not  provide;  and  about  the  many 
other  matters  which  determine  the  level  and 
type  of  service  that  people  will  get  from  the 
organization.  These  are  all  matters  for  man- 
agement determination  In  the  Ught  of  the 
goals  of  the  program,  costs,  and  public  reac- 
tion. In  fact,  decisions  in  these  areas  become 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  program  itself. 
The  areas  in  which  objectives  have  been  set 
here  are  numerous  indeed.  Although  none  of 
these  objectives  can  be  completely  achieved, 
SSA  has  moved  a  long  way  toward  the  full 
achievement  of  most.  Among  the  most  Im- 
portant objectives  in  this  area  are : 

1.  That  everyone  who  comes  to  a  social  se- 
curity district  office,  or  gets  a  letter  or  other 
communication  from  any  part  of  the  or- 
ganization, will  be  treated  with  respect  and 
as  deserving  of  helpfiU  service.  Our  goals  la 
this  area  are  those  of  government  In  a  de- 
mocracy, but  thty  receive  special  backing 
from  the  contributory  nature  of  the  system. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  be  firm  about 
requirements,  and  the  social  security  Inter- 
viewer  must  represent  the  organization  and 
Its  p<^tcies.  not  the  individual  claimant — but 
within  the  framework  of  these  policies  the 
goal  is  to  provide  a  service  that  is  friendly, 
courteovis  and  humane. 

A  commitment  to  this  objective,  of  course, 
implies  a  great  deal  about  the  type  of  person 
who  must  be  sought  for  employment,  his 
training,  and  his  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose and  philosophy  of  the  program.  It  has 
Implications,  too,  for  what  is  required  In  the 
way  of  esprit  de  corps. 

Although  the  attainment  of  this  objective 
requires  constant  attention  at  aU  levels  of 
supervision,  and  although  the  objective  can 
never  be  attained  fully,  by  and  large,  and  In 
comparison  with  most  organizations,  public 
or  private,  the  oreanizatlon  Is  in  good  shape. 

2.  The  prompt  adjudication  of  initial  claims 
and  the  accurate  and  timely  payment  of 
continuing  claims. 

Most  people  who  get  a  social  security  check 
depend  on  it  for  the  necessities  of  ilfe.  No 
goal  of  the  organization  is  more  Important 
than  seeing  that  they  get  that  check  every 
month  when  they  expect  it  and  that  Initial 
adjudication  Is  as  prompt  as  we  can  make 


it.  Promptness  and  accuracy — the  right  check 
to  the  right  person  at  the  right  address  on 
time — is  the  very  essence  of  the  service  to  be 
provided.  Improvement  la  needed  in  this 
area,  particularly  for  those  cases  that  Involve 
problems  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary. 

3.  A  helpful  referral  service  to  other  pro- 
grams. Nothing  ruins  an  organization  more 
quickly  than  to  lose  focus  and  to  neglect 
its  main  Job  while  trying  to  promote  all  sorts 
of  worthy  but  secondary  objectives.  Social 
security,  therefore,  has  always  resisted  be- 
coming a  center  for  the  provision  of  social 
services,  but  It  has  willingly  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  knowing  about  community 
resources,  for  participating  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  operation  of  a  referral 
service.  This  function  has  now  been  assigned 
to  SSA  by  the  President.  A  considerable  up- 
grading of  the  service  has  already  taken 
place,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fuUy 
implement  an  advertised,  iudepth  service  un- 
til after  the  implementation  of  the  recent  so- 
cial security  amendments  (H.B.  1);  the  new 
legislation  puts  Just  too  many  additional  de- 
mands on  SSA  offices  to  make  this  feasible. 

4.  A  level  of  field  facilities,  in  terms  of  type 
of  space,  location  and  number,  that  will  pro- 
vide convenience  and  comfort  to  the  public 
and  be  representative  of  a  businesslike  serv- 
ice. This  objective  Involves  the  locaticA  of 
offices  In  relation  to  i>opulatlon  shifts,  the 
establishment  of  ^ace  criteria,  a  contintial 
examination  of  itinerant  service  points,  and 
a  policy  of  locating  offices  within  center-city 
neighborhoods  and  locating  others  with  ac- 
cess from  rural  areas. 

At  present  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  about  1.000  district  and  branch 
offices  with  full-time  staff  ranging  from  10 
to  over  100  people.  Employees  of  these  offices 
also  serve  some  3,500  itinerant  service  points 
on  a  regular  basis — for  example,  once  a  week 
or  twice  a  month  one  cw  two  employees  will 
have  office  hours  at  a  county  seat  where  there 
is  no  full-time  office. 

Very  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  Improving  social  security  field  faculties 
over  the  last  several  years.  Some  60  offices 
built  ttota.  trust  fund  moneys  to  social  se- 
curity specifications  are  now  in  operation, 
and  more  good  office  space  has  been  leased 
from  private  builders.  Improvements  are  still 
needed,  however,  in  other  areas  where  there 
is  still  some  space  not  easily  accessible  to 
elderly  or  disabled  people.  The  policy  of 
smaller  offices  in  suburban  and  center-city 
neighborhoods  has  worked  weU,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  served  and  In 
terms  of  economy  and  efficiency — the  smaller 
offices  seem  to  result  In  better  employee 
morale  and  t>etter  production.  This  policy 
has  by  no  means  been  fully  implemented, 
although  there  are  now  many  neighborhood 
offices  throughout  most  of  our  larger  cities. 

Much  improvement  can  stiU  be  made  in 
the  type  of  space  used  for  Itinerant  service. 
Here,  of  course,  there  is  a  real  problem  In 
securing  good  space  that  Is  not  xised  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

There  are  many  other  commitments  un- 
der this  heading  of  level  of  service,  such  as 
informing  the  individual  what  Is  expected 
of  him  in  the  reporting  of  events  that  affect 
his  benefits,  answering  inquiries  about  fu- 
ture rights  under  the  program,  and  helping 
to  straighten  out  Inaccurate  accounts. 

Omt  New  Social  Security  Program 
(By  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security) 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
governments   of  Western   Europe   began   to 
develop  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  This  new  approach  was  social  In- 
surance. It  was  based  on  the  simple  notion 
that    while    working,    wage    earners    would 
pay  a  small  proportion  of  their  wages  into 
an    Insurance    fund — with    their    payments 
matched  by  payments  from  their  employ- 
ers— and  then  if  eamingrs  stopped  for  any 
one   of   several   specified   reasons,    beneflta 


would  be  paid  from  the  fund  to  partially 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  worker's  earnings. 

Tip  until  this  time  governments  had  fre- 
quently taken  responsibility  for  directly  re- 
lieving the  poor  by  identifying  them  through 
a  means  test  and  giving  them  assistance,  but 
the  idea  of  making  provision  ahead  of  time 
by  insuring  workers  agamst  the  loss  of  Iheir 
wages  was  a  new  idea — new,  at  least,  when 
made  compulsory  by  law  and  applied  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  idea  of  an  insurance  against  the  loss 
of  wages — income  insurance — was  a  Social 
invention,  as  far  reaching  In  Its  effect  on 
human  lives  as  the  great  technological  in- 
ventions of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
new  Institution  of  social  Insurance  spread 
across  the  world  \mtU  today  In  every  Indus- 
trial country  there  are  universal  or  nearly 
universal  systems  coUecting  contributions 
from  workers  and  their  employers  and  pay- 
ing out  benefits  to  partially  make  up  for 
wage  loss  when  workers  become  unable  to 
continue  their  work  because  of  old  age  or 
dlsabUlty  or  when  they  are  temporarUy  un- 
able to  earn  because  of  illness  or  unemploy- 
ment. Typically,  continuing  benefits  are  also 
paid  to  the  family  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  wage  earner  and  In  most  countries 
there  is  also  insurance  against  the  high  and 
impredlctable  costs  of  medical  care. 

On  the  whole  the  approach  has  worked  ex- 
tremely weU  because  in  a  money  economy  it 
is  the  right  prescription  for  a  large  part  of 
the  diagnosed  problem.  In  an  Industrial  so- 
ciety most  people  are  dependent  on  income 
from  a  Job.  If  that  work  Income  is  cut  off 
or  greatly  reduced,  poverty  and  Insecurity 
result.  Thus  Insurance,  through  provision 
ahead  of  time,  prevents  what  would  other- 
wise be  widespread  poverty  and  insecurity 
among  older  people,  the  disabled  and  orphans 
and  widows. 

Although  late  to  start — our  first  system  of 
general  appUcation  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1936 — the  United  States  has  enthusi- 
astically adopted  social  Insurance,  or  as  we 
call  it.  social  security.  Our  system  now  covers 
Just  about  everyone  In  a  huge  pension  and 
group  Insurance  plan  and  for  many  we  have 
supplemented  the  system  with  private  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  that  grow  out  of 
work. 

I  believe  the  American  enthusiasm  for  so- 
cial insurance  and  work -connected  protec- 
tion rests  principally  on  the  fact  that  it  fits 
well  with  the  American  tradition  of  work 
and  self-support.  After  all,  under  social  secu- 
rity how  much  one  gets  and  whether  one  gets 
a  benefit  at  all  is  based  on  the  record  of  life- 
time work  kept  In  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration headquarters  and  is  dependent 
on  the  payment  of  earmarked  contributions 
to  the  Insurance  program.  It  is  a  system  of 
self-help  and  grows  out  of  a  tradition  of 
self-help.  This  tradition  is  of  great  impor- 
tance In  explaining  how  people  feel  about 
social  insurance  and  is  the  sharp  contrast  to 
the  tradition  of  charity  and  the  tradition 
of  the  poor  law. 

Perhaps  It  is  of  some  importance  to  re- 
view the  origins  of  the  tradition.  Although  in 
its  compulsory  application  to  large  groups 
of  people  by  Government,  social  Insurance, 
as  I  Indicated,  is  a  social  invention  of  the  late 
19th  century,  it  grows  out  of  a  long  history 
of  people  getting  together  to  help  themselves. 

One  of  the  clearest  forerunners  of  mod- 
ern social  Insurance  were  the  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages. 
We  have  many  records  of  these  guilds  which 
Indicate  definite  and  formal  benefit  plans — 
plans  which  provided  how  much  each  mem- 
t)er  was  expected  to  pay  while  working  and 
how  much  in  turn  he  would  receive  should 
he  become  disabled  or  what  would  be  paid 
his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Another 
forerunner  was  the  customary  fund  found 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Austria  and  other 
central  Europyean  countries  with  some  funds 
dating  back  to  the  16th  centvtry.  In  these 
funds  we  got  the  concept  not  only  of  pro- 
viding for  the  lose  of  income  ahead  of  time 
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In  tbe  event  of  disability  but  we  got  the 
principle  of  employer  financial  participa- 
tion. Later,  of  course,  fraternal  orders  and 
friendly  societies  were  organized  by  the  hun- 
dreds with  the  central  purpose  of  protecting 
their  members.  And  trade  unions  throughout 
the  world  developed  protection  plans  for 
their  membership,  and  commercial  Insur- 
ance, too,  became  widely  available. 

In  any  event,  the  tradition  of  social  in- 
surance is  clear.  It  grew  out  of  the  efforts 
of  workers  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
rislcs  that  were  certain  to  befall  them  in  a 
society  where  they  were  dependent  upon 
money  income  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Modern  social  insurance  follows  the  same 
basic  ideas  but  uses  the  instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment to  administer  the  plan  and  to  make 
It  universal  through  legal  compulsion. 

Now  where  do  we  stand  today  in  the  Ameri- 
can social  insurance  system  and  what  lies 
immediately  ahead? 

My  own  conviction  is  that  with  the  recent 
far-reaching  changes,  social  security  in 
America  has  reached  a  level  of  considerable 
stability,  at  least  as  compared  with  the 
history  of  its  development  up  to  this  point. 
I  Just  do  not  see  in  the  near  future  anything 
like  the  continuing  benefit  Increases  and 
the  contribution  rate  Increases  characteristic 
of  the  past.  Coverage  is  Just  about  universal 
and  the  benefit  levels  are  now  quite  respect- 
able for  those  coming  on  the  rolls  In  the 
future  when  measured  In  terms  of  replace- 
ment of  previous  income.  The  cash  benefit 
program  has  been  made  inflation  proof  and 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  fi- 
nancing both  the  cash  benefit  program  and 
the  Medicare  program.  There  are,  of  course, 
always  some  Improvements  to  be  made  but 
except  for  the  possibility  of  national  health 
insurance.  I  do  not  see  in  the  near  term 
major  and  far-reaching  changes  in  our  social 
security  arrangements. 

Just  look  at  where  we  stand  today.  This 
coming  year  nearly  a  hundred  million  people 
will  contribute  to  the  program  and  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  will  draw  monthly 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  disability  and 
survivors  Insurance  social  security  program. 
Over  90  percent  of  all  people  65  and  older 
are  protected  and  95  out  of  100  mothers  and 
children  In  the  country  would  be  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  main  breadwinner  in  the  family.  In 
1974,  the  first  year  during  which  the  new 
social  security  program  is  fully  operative, 
total  benefit  payments  by  both  the  cash  pro- 
gram and  Medicare  will  be  about  $70  billion. 

In  the  last  5  years  benefits  have  been  in- 
creased more  than  70  percent.  Older  widows, 
whose  benefits  on  the  average  have  been 
lower  than  those  of  any  other  beneficiary 
group,  will  receive  still  higher  increases  with 
the  check  for  this  month.  Many  other 
changes  in  the  cash  benefit  program  will  also 
affect  benefit  levels  on  into  the  future — 
benefits  for  men  will  be  computed  on  the 
more  favorable  basis  that  has  been  true  in 
the  past  for  women  and  higher  benefits  will 
be  available  for  persons  who  work  past  65. 

One  provision  that  is  of  major  importance 
both  to  substance  and  in  public  attitude 
toward  the  program  is  the  change  in  the  so- 
called  retirement  test.  This  is  the  provision 
which  has  been  more  frequently  under  at- 
tack and  is  more  misunderstood  than  per- 
haps any  other  provision  of  the  social  se- 
curity law.  Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
restrict  eligibility  for  Income  insurance  bene- 
fits to  those  who  have  lost  some  income.  It 
is  really  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  system. 
In  its  absence  everybody  would  be  entitled 
to  a  social  security  benefit  when  he  reached 
65.  say.  even  though  he  continued  to  work 
and  earn  as  much  as  he  ever  had.  There 
has  been  one  bad  feature  in  tbe  test  in  the 
past,  however.  It  was  possible  for  a  person 
who  wanted  to  work  after  65  to  actually  get 
less  in  total  mcome  by  reason  of  working 
since  the  old  test  provided  that  above  certain 
amounts  for  each  $1  of  earnings  a  full  (1 
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waa  deducted  from  benefits  Under  the  new 
social  security  program  thlj  disincentive  to 
work  has  been  eliminated  ap  that  now,  the 
more  you  work  and  earn,  |he  greater  your 
spendable  Income  will  be.  Ilie  first  $2100  of 
income  will  not  serve  to  redu  le  social  security 
ttenefits  at  all  and  above  $i  100  only  half  of 
what  you  earn  would  be  dedi  icted  from  social 
security  benefits. 

By  far  the  most  imports  tit  parts  of  the 
new  social  security  progran  for  cash  bene- 
fits are  the  automatic  feat  ires  in  the  new 
law.  First  of  all,  the  progran  l  has  been  made 
infiat ion-proof  for  people  on  the  rolls.  Each 
time  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  3  percent  or 
more,  social  security  beni  fits  for  future 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  for  hose  already  on 
the  rolls  will  be  brought  up  to  date  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Increase  In  the  c  )st  of  living. 

For  those  who  are  still  c  Dntrlbutlng,  the 
automatic  benefit  provision! ;  work  In  a  way 
to  provide  not  Just  for  keep  ng  up  with,  but 
actually  exceeding  the  inci  ;ases  in  cost  of 
living  over  the  years.  Not  only  are  future 
benefits  Increased  each  tim  b  current  bene- 
fits are  Increased  according  to  the  cost  of 
living,  the  automatic  prov  sions  guarantee 
that  as  wages  rise  in  the  fu  bure,  people  will 
have  their  higher  earnings  counted  for  so- 
cial security  piuposs.  They  will  pay  on  the 
higher  wages,  but  they  wUl  also  get  bneflts 
related  to  the  higher  wages  In  other  words, 
the  $12,000  earnings  base  that  goes  Into 
effect  in  1974  will  be  kept  \  p  to  date  auto- 
matically on  Into  the  fut  ire  as  earnings 
rise.  This  automatic  provisic  n  is  very  impor- 
tant in  maintaining  the  adi  [uacy  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  for  wo  kers  with  some- 
what above-average  earning  s  and  for  main- 
taining the  financial  base  <  f  the  total  pro- 
gram. 

One  final  point  about  t  le  cash  benefit 
part  of  the  new  social  sec  irity  program — 
the  program  is  soundly  ind  adequately 
financed  on  the  basis  of  tl  le  contributions 
of  employers  and  employee  i  and  at  a  rate 
that  remains  approximately  level  from  1073 
until  the  year  2010.  Actuallj ,  the  cash  bene- 
fit rate  drops  slightly  after  ;he  first  5  years, 
but  for  all  practical  purpjses  it  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  level  rate  until  well  Into 
the  next  century.  As  long  as  the  earnings 
base  goes  up  as  earnings  rii  e  as  is  provided 
in  the  law,  this  rate  Is  suffl  clent  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  benefit  level  i  now  being  paid 
but  for  the  automatic  incr«  ases  in  the  law. 

The  reason  that  a  level  ate  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  this  progi  am  for  the  next 
40  years — the  reason  why  ve  do  not  need 
increasing  contribution  rate  i  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past — is  that  during  his  period  there 
will  be  a  more  or  less  consta  at  ratio  between 
the  proportion  of  people  ei  iployed  and  the 
proportion  drawing  benefits  In  other  words, 
the  relationship  between  the  se  paying  in  and 
those  taking  out  remains  a  Imost  the  same. 
In  the  next  century,  howev(  r,  there  is  a  de- 
cline In  the  proportion  of  those  paying  in 
compared  to  the  beneflclarl  3s  at  that  time. 
This  comes  about  because  t  le  large  number 
of  chUdren  born  during  W  )rld  War  II  will 
be  retired  In  the  next  ce;  itury  while  the 
lower  birth  rates  followinj  World  War  n 
will  be  responsible  for  a  r  slatively  smaller 
number  of  action  workers.  1  his  Is  the  reason 
why  the  contribution  sche(  ule  in  the  new 
law  for  cash  benefits  In  soc  lal  security  goes 
from  4.85  from  1973  throug  i  1977  and  then 
drops  slightly  4.80  from  19  rs  through  2010 
and  then  rises  to  5.85  for  t  le  next  35  years 
of  the  period  over  which  th  ise  estimates  are 
made. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  s  ny  to  summarize 
the  recent  changes  in  the  ( ash  benefit  part 
of  social  security  is  to  compi  ire  a  few  average 
benefit  figures  before  and  ifter  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  of  II  72  and  then  also 
show  you  what  benefits  are  estimated  to  be 
for  the  same  groups  5  years  rom  now.  Before 
the  amendments  of  last  sun  mer,  the  average 
benefit  for  a  retired  couple  vould  have  been 
$225  this  month.  It  is  now  $  273  a  month  and 
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In  5  years  it  is  expected  to  b« 
month.  For  an  aged  widow 
figures  are  $115,  $156,  and 

Five  years  from  now  wlthou  ; 
wife's  benefit — that  is,  for  a 
the  person  who  has  been 
minimum  wage  of  $3,328  will 
a  month  or  slightly  more  tt^an 
of  what  he  has  been  eaj-nlng 
before  retirement.  The  averag^ 
will  have  an  average  of  about 
before  retirement  and  vrtll  get 
cent  of  that  wage  or  $295  and 
earner  who  Just  before 
from  now  will  be  earning 
something  over  30  percent  or 
A    wife's    benefit,    of    course, 
benefit  by  50  percent. 

But  the  cash  benefit  changes 
part    of    the    new    social   secirity 
Medicare  has  been  extended 
receive  social  security  or  railriad 
cash  benefits  because  of  dlsabl  llty 
or  more — the  first  time  the 
extended  to  people  below  65 
they  develop  chronic  kidney 
quire  kidney  dialysis   or 
working  people  of  all  ages 
by  social  security,  their 
cial    security   beneficiaries 
under  Medicare.  The  1972 
significantly  Improved  the 
extended  care  benefit.  In  all 
60  changes  in  the  Medicare 
Ing  Important  features  that 
help  control  rising  costs  emd 
creased  economy  and  efficiency 
operations. 

Also  very  Important  for  the 
gram,  recent  amendments  haie 
financial  soundess  of  the  hospital 
part  of  the  plan.  In  fact. 
Increase  In  contributions  which 
this  month  are  for  this  pur;  ose 
hospital    insurance   program 
underfinanced  under  the  old 

Another   reason   why    I   bejleve 
contributory    social    security 
reached  a  new  level  of  relative 
that  In  the  recent  amendments 
persistent   difficulties   In    tbe 
met  head  on  and  dealt  with. 
Issue  of  the  amount  of  paymdnt 
to  the  worker  with  only  limited 
to  the  program.  Over  the  years 
considerable  pressure  to 
the  minimum  benefit  under 
This  is  the  benefit  that  goes 
employed  low  wage  earners  bu  . 
are  in  and  outers  under  the  s 
Just    barely   qualify   under 
status  provisions  which  make 
for  at  least  the  minimum  benefit 
under  social  security  a  fourth 
effect  of  pushing  up  the 
under  a  self-financed  systei^ 
substantial  funds  to  those 
tributed  little  and,  of  course 
the  regular  contributor  to  the 

In  the  recent  legislation  thi  i 
this   Issue.   First   of   all   they 
special  minimum  benefit  for 
low  wage  earner — in  effect 
social  security  program  ought 
sibility  for  seeing  that  low 
are  continually  under  the 
get  benefits  that  are  at  least 
them  from  having  to  turn  to 
help.   Thus   under   the   new 
years  of  coverage  a  worker 
least  $170  a  month. 

At  the  same  time  a  decision 
to  try  to  make  the  regular 
high  enough  to  live  on  but 
a  new  program  fully  financed 
Government  and  administers  1 
curlty  but  paid  for  by  general 
would    supplement    social 
when  those  benefits  plus  all 
were  below  a  Federal  mlnimu|n 
other  words,  a  new  Federal 
gram  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
been  established  called 
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income  which  is  Intended  to  be  the  method 
for  meeting  the  need  of  the  person  with  very 
short-term  coverage  under  social  security 
rather  than  expecting  him  to  be  carried  under 
social  security  by  the  contributions  of  others. 
All  in  all  it  seems  to  me  that  our  new  social 
security  program  is  in  excellent  shape.  Cer- 
tainly over  the  years  ahead  improvements  will 
be  made.  A  case  can  certainly  be  made  for 
the  Inclusion  of  prescription  drugs  under 
Medicare,  and  for  moving  the  disability  pro- 
gram further  toward  giving  protection  for 
shorter  term  Illness.  There  will  be  discussion 
of  the  possible  partial  subsidy  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  lowest  paid  wage  earners  and 
there  will  be  debates  about  the  treatment  of 
working  women  as  compared  wth  women  not 
ill  the  paid  labor  force. 

What  I  hope  and  expect,  though,  is  that 
whatever  changes  are  made  will  be  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  proven  program 
principles  of  a  work -related  contributory  in- 
surance system.  Social  security  is  not  Just 
another  Government  program  raising  money 
through  taxes  and  then  separately  determin- 
ing what  benefits  should  be  paid  out.  We  need 
to  look  at  the  system  of  contributions  and 
benefits  together  as  a  single  system.  Radical 
changes  in  financing  would  undoubtedly 
change  the  way  people  look  at  the  prograrn 
and  would  have  repercussions  on  the  benefit 
structure  as  well. 

It  Just  is  not  right  In  my  opinion  to  attack 
the  program  because  it  Is  not  financed 
through  progressive  taxes.  If  you  are  going 
to  continue  the  values  of  a  contributory 
system,  people  have  to  contribute  to  it.  If 
anything,  I  would  like  to  see  the  system  in 
the  future  have  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  protection  furnished  and  the  contribu- 
tions paid  rather  than  less  relationship,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  those  who  advocate  the 
use  of  progressive  taxation  as  a  way  to  sup- 
port this  Insurance  program  have  their  way. 
In  my  opinion,  we  tamper  at  our  peril  with 
the  tradition  of  social  insurance  based  upon 
work  and  contributions. 

Yes.  It  is  true  that  the  principles  of  the 
program  are  essentially  conservative;  the 
protection  grows  out  of  the  work  that  people 
do  and  the  contributions  that  they  pay 
rather  than  being  a  system  primarily  de- 
signed to  redistribute  income  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  poor.  Although,  to  some  ex- 
tent the  system  redistributes  income  from 
those  who  are  relatively  well  off  to  those  who 
no  longer  work,  it  is  designed  primarily  to 
redistribute  income  over  the  worker's  own 
life  cycle  so  that  he  has  an  earned  right  to 
Income  In  old  age  and  in  disability  and  so 
that  his  family  has  protection  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  It  is  a  plan  of  self-lielp. 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  considered  and  adopted  a 
unique  crime  bill.  The  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1973  is  designed  to  compensate 
tiie  victims  of  crime.  For  years  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  has  spent  large  sums 
of  money  to  prosecute  and  imprison  the 
perpetrators  of  crime.  The  bill  attempts 
to  allocate  some  of  the  Nation's  resources 
on  behalf  of  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime.  I  have  actively  supported  this 
position. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on 
each  section  of  the  bill.  Title  I  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1973  establishes  a 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  to 
determine  the  extent  of  financial  com- 
pensation the  Government  will  make. 
Title  II  authorizes  a  group  life  insurance 
plan  for  public  safety  officers.  Title  III 
of  the  act  sets  a  Federal  minimum  death 
benefit  to  dependent  survivors  of  public 


safety  officers.  Title  IV  strengthens  the 
civil  remedies  available  to  the  victim  of 
racketeering  activity  and  theft.  Title  V 
authorizes  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  certain  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary  the  crisis  in  our  Nation's  urban 
centers  is  not  over.  Just  ask  any  of  the 
thousands  of  victims  of  crime  this  past 
year.  Recent  crime  statistics  point  out 
that  one  of  three  inner-city  residents 
were  the  victims  of  a  criminal  act  in  the 
past  year.  One  would  like  to  know  if  our 
Nation's  policemen  and  firemen  were 
consulted  on  the  state  of  the  urban  crisis. 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  say  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bill  we  adopted  con- 
tains provisions  to  aid  public  safety  of- 
ficers. These  provisions  provide  a  group 
life  insurance  program  and  death  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers.  Such  meas- 
ures are  long  overdue. 

On  May  25,  1971,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  have  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  a  group  life, 
accidental  death,  and  disability  insur- 
ance to  our  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  officers  throughout  America. 
This  bill  and  similar  proposals  by  other 
Senators  are  incorporated  in  title  II  of 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
Title  II  of  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1973"  is  designed  to — 

Promote  the  public  welfare  by  establishing 
a  means  of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents through  group  life,  accidental, 
death,  and  dismemberment  Insurance,  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide such  insurance. 

Through  this  legislation  we  acknowl- 
edge the  pride  and  respect  we  have  for 
the  police  and  firemen  who  serve  our 
commtmities.  We  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional inducement  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining good  men  and  women  for  our  law 
enforcement  and  firefighting  forces. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  provides 
insui'ance  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  these 
public  servants.  The  financial  security 
that  group  life  insurance  grants  to  the 
policemen,  firemen,  and  his  family  would 
enhance  their  feeling  of  self-sufficiency 
and  pride.  It  makes  unnecessai-y  the 
charity  dole  or  the  humiliation  of  wel- 
fare for  the  widow  and  family  of  a  fallen 
officer.  No  longer  would  an  officer  liave  to 
think  of  his  family  being  placed  in  such 
a  position,  because  of  his  commitment  to 
public  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  secui-ing 
individual  life  insurance  for  policemen 
and  firemen  is  almost  prohibitive.  The 
high  risk  character  of  their  duties  in 
regard  to  death  or  injury  make  them  un- 
desirable candidates  for  insurance  poli- 
cies. Double  indemnity  in  case  of  acci- 
dental death  is  another  family  protection 
difficult  to  afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  provide  some  measure  of  protection 
to  those  who  protect  us.  The  passage  of 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  demon- 
strates the  concern  of  the  Nation  for 
the  victims  of  crime. 


A  MAN  IN  MOTION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  se- 
lected as  recipient  of  the  1971  Brother- 
hood Award  given  by  the  Oregon  Region 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
have  received  this  award,  because  of  the 
triUy  outstanding  Oregonians  who  have 
been  cited  over  the  years  to  receive  this 
honor.  None,  however,  are  more  deserv- 
ing than  the  1973  recipient,  Ben  H. 
Hazen. 

Mr.  Hazen  is  approaching  his  83d 
birthday.  He  has  been  a  man  in  motion 
all  his  life — a  man  motivated  by  high 
ideals  and  the  belief  that  what  is  good  for 
his  community  is  good  for  his  business. 

For  the  record,  Ben  Hazen  was  born 
on  August  22,  1890.  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
He  was  graduated  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  High  School  in  1908  and  moved  to 
Oregon.  In  Oregon,  he  worked  for  a  Ixun- 
ber  company  as  a  lumber  piler,  time- 
keeper, and  office  manager.  Two  years 
later,  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  attended 
Drake  University  from  1910-12. 

Returning  to  Oregon,  Mr.  Hazen  sold 
lumber  and  during  his  spare  time  sold 
portable  savings  banks  to  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  Mr.  Hazen  remembers 
that  "it  was  a  kind  of  clock  which  you 
had  to  wind  by  putting  money  into  it." 

From  that  beginning  came  a  decision 
in  1925  to  form  Benjamin  Franklin  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of  Portland 
under  a  charter  issued  by  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Other  founders  included  Frank  L. 
Shull,  president;  Fred  W.  German,  vice 
president;  Charles  F.  Berg,  Fred  L.  Boalt. 
Arthui-  H.  Devers,  S.  W.  Lawrence,  O.  W. 
Mielke,  and  Carl  G.  Wintler.  Hazen  was 
the  original  secretai-y-treasurer  and 
manager.  Later  he  was  elected  president 
and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  successor  association,  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation which  was  federally  chartered 
in  1934. 

Out  of  19  associations  in  the  Portland 
metropolitan  area,  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  one  of  the  two  that  siu-vived  the 
depiession  years.  All  savings  accounts 
held  by  the  early  association  were  either 
paid  in  full  with  eai'nings.  or  transferred 
in  full  to  the  new  Benjamin  Fianklin 
Federal  Association;  thereby  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  then  newly  provided 
Federal  insurance  of  savings  accounts. 

Ben  Hazen's  business  activities  from 
1925  to  the  present  have  always  been  con- 
nected with  tiie  Benjamin  Franklin  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  In  1959.  he 
retired  from  active  management  but  con- 
tinued as  director  and  succeeded  to 
chairman  of  the  board  upon  the  death  of 
Frank  L.  Shall. 

Ben  Hazen  was  active  in  civic  work  in 
Portland  and  in  the  trade  associations  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business  of  the 
State.  Pacific  Northwest,  and  national 
organizations.  In  the  process  of  becoming 
a  highly  successful  businessman.  Mr. 
Hazen  did  not  forget  his  community.  In 
Portland,  he  served  twice  as  campaign 
director  and  2  years  as  president  of  the 
Portland  Community  Chest  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  United  Good  Neighbors.  He 
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was  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  director  of  the  YMCA,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,, president  of  the  Port- 
land Rose  Festival  Association,  cofounder 
of  the  Portland  Kiwanis  Club,  serving  as 
its  president  and  a  Pacific  Northwest 
governor  and  later  an  international 
Kiwanis  trustee.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Chiu-ch  and  a  member 
of  the  Multnomah  County  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  during  World  War  II.  In  1954, 
he  was  named  Portland's  First  Citizen 
by  the  Portland  Realty  Board. 

In  his  active  business  years,  Hazen 
served  as  president  of  the  city  and  State 
savings  and  loan  business  groups  and 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Savings 
&  Loan  Conference,  and  president  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League. 

Mr.  Hazen  founded  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
stitute, the  staff  educational  branch  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business.  He  was 
named  the  national  second  vice  president 
of  the  Savings  &  Loan  Institute  in  1919. 
Later,  when  the  National  Savings  & 
Loan  Institute  organized  the  Graduate 
School  of  Savings  &  Loan  at  Indiana 
University,  Hazen  was  named  instruc- 
tor in  savings  and  loan  management  for 
the  graduate  year  and  served  as  this  in- 
structor for  8  successive  years. 

He  assisted  in  establishing  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Portland  In  1933, 
serving  as  one  of  its  first  directors  and 
later  as  vice  chairman. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association,  which  Hazen 
founded,  has  now  grown  to  the  largest 
savings  and  loan  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, with  assets  exceeding  $600  million 
and  22  ofBces.  Hazen  has  always  been  in- 
volved in  civic,  statewide,  and  national 
activities,  as  his  personal  philosophy 
demonstrated  that  "anything  good  for 
our  community  will  be  good  for  our  busi- 
ness." The  growth  and  reputation  en- 
joyed by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  attests  to  the 
capability,  dedication,  and  concern  for 
his  fellow  citizens  of  its  founder,  Ben 
Hazen. 


MEAT  ANALOGS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  consumers  are  alarmed  over 
rising  meat  costs  it  seems  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  progress  in  food  tech- 
nology that  will  help  bring  down  costs  of 
meat  products. 

I  am  referring  to  use  of  soybeans  in 
production  of  meat  analogs  used  as  meat 
extenders  without  loss  of  nutritive  value. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  I  have 
seen  of  the  "state  of  the  art"  on  these 
new  products  was  contained  in  a  paper 
given  by  Dr.  Prank  Horan,  director  of 
research  for  the  Archer  Daniels  Midland 
Co..  at  the  FAO  in  Rome  for  the  worlyng 
group  on  integrated  meat  development  of 
FAO's  industry  cooperative  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Horan's 
paper  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Meat  Analoa  s  > 
(By  F.  K.  Horan.  I  h.  D.) 
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Ingredients  sxich  as  colors,  flavors,  season- 
ings, and  supplementary  nutrients  to  give 
fabricated  slices,  cubes,  bits  or  granules 
which  may  simulate  many  animal  type 
products,  such  as  beef,  bacon,  ham  and 
chicken.  The  prices  of  these  products  per 
pound  range  from  50c-80c  on  an  approxi- 
mately 60^0  moisture  basis  (similar  to  the 
natural  counterpart). 

The  versatility  of  this  process  points  out 
clearly  that  the  spinning  technology  makes 
it  possible  to  manufacture  truly  engineered 
foods.  Depending  on  the  choice  of  ingredi- 
ents other  than  the  spun  soy  fibrils,  there  is 
literally  a  limitless  number  of  ways  in  which 
a  protein  food  can  be  fabricated  for  a  specific 
use.  New  protein  powders  from  algae,  single- 
cell  protein,  or  fish  can  be  Included  with  the 
soy  fibrUs  as  a  vehicle  to  Impart  textural 
characteristics  Into  these  other  sources  of 
protein.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  low- 
cost  meat  carcass  components  be  finely 
minced  and  then  Incorporated  into  the  spun 
material  to  contribute  more  natural  flavors. 
It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the  soy 
fibers  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  finished 
meat-like  product.  On  a  dry  basis  such  a 
product  might  consist  of  40  So  fibers,  10% 
binder,  20  Ci  fat  and  30'^  of  supplementary 
Ingredients  (wheat  gluten,  soy  flour,  sugar, 
flavorings,  coloring). 

Owing  to  the  many  processing  steps  in- 
volved in  the  spinning  of  protein  fibers  and 
their  fabrication  Into  a  finished  product.  It 
is  understandable  that  a  product  of  the 
spun-fiber  type  is  relatively  costly.  Therefore, 
It  is  necessary  for  it  to  compete  in  a  higher 
priced  market,  i.e.  as  a  meat  analog  replacing 
meat  completely. 

In  addition  to  having  a  product  which  Is 
nutritious,  palatable,  and  acceptable  to  the 
consumer,  two  very  important  critical  factors 
Involved  in  replacing  meat  completely  are 
convenience  and  cost. 

One  product  type  which  has  met  with  suc- 
cess in  the  market  place  is  the  class  of  "fried 
bacon  bits".  This  Is  a  convenience  type  of 
food  for  the  housewife,  because  It  can  be 
used  directly  as  a  condiment  in  salads,  baked 
potatoes,  scrambled  eggs,  and  similar  appli- 
cations. Selling  at  about  the  same  retaU  price 
as  the  animal  product,  also  fried  and  ready- 
to-use,  the  vegetable  product  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  longer  shelf -life,  and  does  not  re- 
quire refrigeration  or  expensive  packaging. 
When  compared  to  uncooked  bacon,  there  Is 
some  cost  advantage  to  the  housewife.  In  ad- 
dition to  eliminating  the  chore  of  frying  the 
bacon. 

When  considering  chicken,  the  food  service 
operator  might  pay  30r  per  pound  for  raw 
eviscerated  chicken,  but  after  cooking  and 
separating  the  meat,  and  including  la'jor 
costs,  the  cost  per  pound  increases  to  $1.45. 
A  spun,  textured  protein  dice  with  a  chicken 
flavor,  selling  at  80<'  per  pound  would  yield  a 
savings  of  45%. 

The  Thermoplastic  Extrusion  Process.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  this  process  Is  that 
soy  flours  (50%  protein)  are  used  as  the 
starting  material.  This  fact  gives  this  process 
an  Inherent  cost  advantage  over  the  spin- 
ning process.  A  cooker-extruder  Is  used  to 
cause  the  thermoplastic  protein  material  to 
be  forced  through  a  die,  which  controls  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  texturlzed  material. 
The  prices  of  these  food  materials  range  from 
27('-45(>  on  a  dry  basis,  which  after  hydration 
translates  into  a  Q-lSf/lb.  meat  replacement. 

Marketing  experiences  to  date  are  begin- 
ning to  show  a  trend:  the  thermoplastic  ex- 
truded products  fit  well  Into  those  areas 
where  they  are  used  In  combination  with 
meat. 

A  protein  additive  Intended  for  combina- 
tion with  meat  should  provide  the  follow- 
ing qualities  In  the  final  analog: 

1.  No  significant  change  in  nutritive  value. 

2.  A  satisfactory  flavor. 

3.  A  normal  texture. 

4.  An  appearance  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  reference  meat  product. 
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5.  Reduced  cost. 

Tlie  extruded  textured  soy  product  (TVP) 
offers  an  attractive  economic  advantage  in 
a  meat-protein  patty.  A  typical  case  might 
be  the  Incorporation  of  hydra  ted  TVP  (34t*/ 
lb.,  dry)  into  ground  beef  (52('/lb.)  at  a 
26':;  meat  replacement  level.  On  the  final 
cooked  patty  this  results  in  an  ingredient 
cost  savings  of  287c,  which  becomes  larger 
as  the  price  of  meat  Increases. 

In  addition  to  the  meat  patties,  other  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  extruded  texured 
protein  products  are  as  a  partial  replacement 
of  meat  In  spaghetti  sauce,  pizza,  meat  balls, 
sloppy  Joes,  casserole  entrees,  as  well  as 
numerous  Mexican  and  Chinese  food  special- 
ties. 

NUTHITION 

1.  Soy  Proteins:  The  excellent  nutritive 
value  of  the  protein  in  soybeans  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years,  and  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  enormous  growth  of  soy- 
bean meal  in  the  animal  feed  industry.  Soy 
protein  contains  all  of  the  essential  amino 
acids,  containing  an  excess  of  lysine  and  hav- 
ing the  sulfur-containing  methionine  as  Its 
first  limiting  amino  acid.  Rat-feeding  studies 
show  that  the  PER  value  of  soy  protein  is  at 
least  80-;  of  that  of  casein,  and  can  be  in- 
creased to  100%  by  adding  methionine. 

2.  Spun-Fiber  Textured  Products:  Thor- 
ough studies  with  experimental  animals  and 
with  children  have  been  made  in  Guatemala 
to  evaluate  the  protein  quality  of  a  spun- 
textured  food  simtilating  beef.  The  conclu- 
sions were  that  this  type  of  product  had  a 
protein  quality  at  least  80%  of  that  of  casein. 

3.  Extruded  Textured  Products:  The  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Nutrition.  University 
of  Nebraska,  conducted  a  controlled  human 
feeding  study  with  healthy  adult  males  at  a 
Nebraska  penal  institution.  The  objective  was 
to  compare  the  nutritive  value  of  a  beef -fla- 
vored textured  protein  product,  and  the  same 
material  .supplemented  with  1'.  DL-Methlo- 
nlne.  with  natural  cooked  beef.  The  principal 
criterion  was  nitrogen-balance  measure- 
ments. The  conclusion  was  that  when  adult 
men  are  on  an  average  diet  (50  g.  protein  per 
day)  all  three  sources  of  protein  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  protein  requirements  of  adult 
men. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirement 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  protein 
in  the  meat  analog  must  be  comparable  to 
that  of  meat  it  is  essential  not  to  forget  that 
the  animal  product  oftentimes  supplies  other 
important  nutrients  such  as  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Even  though  the  soybean  may  be 
lacking  or  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
nutrients  found  in  meat,  the  process  of  fab- 
ricating meat  analogs  affords  the  addition  of 
these  nutrients  to  develop  satisfactory  nutri- 
tional profiles.  When  one  compares  the  nu- 
trient contrlbtitlons  of  a  textured  vegetable 
protein  product  with  an  all-meat  cooked 
hamburger  and  relates  to  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances,  he  finds  that  on  all 
counts  the  meat  analog  is  at  least  the  nutri- 
tional equivalent  of  meat. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  fail- 
ure of  vegetable  products  to  supply  certain 
longer-chain  fatty  acids  found  In  meat  tis- 
sues. This  is  really  not  a  serious  problem,  in 
fact,  since  the  most  Important  essential  fatty 
acid  in  lipid  metabolism  is  linolelc  acid,  and 
this  Is  In  plentiful  supply  in  normal  diets. 

MARKETING 

1.  Accomplishments: 

An  established  success  In  the  retail  market 
are  the  "bacon  bit"  products,  which  can  be 
manufactured  by  either  of  the  two  texturiz- 
ing  processes.  This  type  of  product  fits  into 
a  relatively  low-volume  category  of  consumer 
application. 

Preliminary  market  introductions  of  spun- 
fiber  products  in  the  form  of  frozen  "ham" 
and  "chicken"  diced  materials  as  complete 
meat  analogs  have  not  as  yet  grown  into  an 
^preciable  sales  volume. 

The  extruded  textured  soy  protein  products 
are   gaining    increasing   acceptance   as   im- 


portant protein  extenders  to  be  used  In  com- 
bination with  ground  meat.  A  reasonable 
estimate  is  that  a  total  of  60  million  pounds 
wUl  be  sold  this  year.  The  driving  force  is 
the  increasing  price  of  beef.  A  significant  pro- 
nouncement by  the  USDA  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  (FNS  Notice  219,  Feb.  22,  1971) 
pertaining  to  school-lunch  programs  has  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  conducive  to  an  expand- 
ing consumption  of  these  textured  products. 
This  USDA  Notice  states,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"The  vegetable  protein  product  shall  be 
prepared  and  served  in  combination  with 
ground  or  diced  meat  in  the  form  of  meat 
patties,  meat  loaves,  meat  sauces,  meat  stews, 
or  in  similar  foods  made  with  poultry  or 
fish.  Ratio  of  hydrated  vegetable  protein 
product,  moisture  content  60  to  65  percent, 
to  uncooked  meat,  poultry  or  fish  In  the 
combination  shall  not  exceed  30  ptu-ts  per 
70  parts,  respectively,  on  basis  of  weight  '. 
2.  Obstacles: 

Realizing  that  there  Is  stil!  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  the  consumer 
about  these  textured  products  and  in  tech- 
nological development  of  modified  and  new- 
products,  nevertheless  the  chief  hindrances 
to  a  more  rapid  growth  in  the  market  place 
are  governmental  regulations.  The  two  most 
prominent  and  powerful  U.S.  Oovernment 
agencies  which  come  Into  the  picture  are  (a) 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  and  (b)  the  Meat  Inspection 
Services  (MIS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture, 
(a)  PDA: 

As  the  quality  of  the  textured  protein 
product  Increases,  and  as  it  becomes  more 
like  meat,  a  paradox  is  born  in  that  the 
marketing  of  the  product  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  obstacles  encoxmtered  in 
labeling.  One  chief  function  of  the  FDA  is 
to  protect  the  consvimer  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  foods  which  are  purchased  for 
home  consumption.  When  a  meat  analog 
product  Is  packaged  and  is  ready  for  the 
market,  what  words  are  necessary  on  the 
label  to  Inform  the  housewife  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  food  which  she  is  buying?  If 
the  engineered  food  product  resembles  a  par- 
ticular type  of  cooked  meat  and  has  all  of 
the  other  essential  characteristics  of  meat, 
including  nutrition,  how  Is  the  consumer  to 
be  Informed  of  this?  It  is  obvious  that  this 
situation  presents  a  real  stumbling  block 
in  the  marketing  of  the  meat  analog  prod- 
ucts. In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  generic  name 
has  been  universally  accepted  for  these  new 
products  and  that  no  well-defined  precedent 
exists  for  clarification,  it  Is  Important  to 
understand  that  honest  and  sincere  positions 
on  the  part  of  the  food  manufacturers  and 
the  FDA  had  to  be  taken,  and  that  the  reso- 
lution of  differences  would  require  patient, 
painful  and  persistent  negotiations  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  suitable  to  all  concerned. 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
obstacles,  an  Industry  group  prepared  and 
submitted  a  proposed  Standard  of  Identity 
to  the  FDA  to  serve  as  a  guideline  in  pre- 
senting these  products  to  the  consumer.  This 
proposal  was  pviblished  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, December  5.  1970.  Tlie  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal  are : 

1.  A  generic  name — "Textured  Protein 
Products". 

2.  Description  of  main  product  character- 
istic—Identifiable texture  which  will  with- 
stand retorting. 

3.  Minima  for  protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals— Expressed  on  a  basis  of  100  kcal. 

4.  Quality  of  protein — PER  at  least  70' ,  of 
casein. 

If  and  when  the  Standard  of  Identltv.  w  itii 
revisions  if  necessary,  is  approved  iiy  the 
FDA.  it  should  be  possible  to  have  labeling 
guidelines  established  and  thus  ease  the  way 
for  accelerated  marketing  of  these  products 

(b)    MIS: 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  meat   inspection  regulations,  and 
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therefore  has  authorization  over  those  situa- 
tions where  the  textured  protein  products 
are  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  meat.  In 
processed  meat  items  covered  by  standards 
of  Identity  the  picture  is  unclear  whether 
there  Is  a  legal  aUowance  for  the  textured 
products.  For  example.  In  such  standard 
products  as  cooked  sausage.  chUl  con  came, 
a  Id  spaghetti  with  meat  balls,  soy  flour  Is 
permitted  at  levels  of  3.5%.  8%,  and  12%, 
respectively,  but  this  regulation  may  not  al- 
ways be  Interpreted  to  Include  the  textured 
protein  products.  In  non-standard  Items,  the 
situation  Is  even  more  confusing,  and  all  of 
these  obstacles  undoubtedly  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  marketing  difficulties  en- 
countered In  promoting  these  new  products. 
Labeling  of  finished  products  containing 
meat  and  textured  protein  Is  likewise  a  very 
complicated  matter,  but  will  probably  become 
less  so  after  a  decision  Is  made  by  the  PDA 
concerning  the  Standard  of  Identity  nro- 
posal.'  '^ 

OTHER    SOtmCES    OF    PROTTO* 

In  considering  other  sources  of  protein  as 
the  starting  material  for  making  textured 
protein  producte,  several  factors  need  to  bo 
considered:  (1)  cost;  (2)  nutrition;  (3) 
avaUablllty;  (4)  functionality;  (6)  organo- 
leptic acceptabUity.  At  the  present  time,  soy 
protein  is  the  least  costly  of  practically  all 
proteins  and  fares  favorably  on  aU  of  the 
other  counts.  Other  protein  systems  In 
various  stages  of  commercial  development 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Cottonseed.  Plains  Cooperative  Oil 
Mm.  Lubbock,  Texas,  has  started  construc- 
tion of  the  first  commercial -scale  plant  for 
making  food-grade  cottonseed  protein  con- 
centrate. The  »1.6  mm  Ion  faculty  wm  pro- 
duce about  25  tons  per  day  of  60-70%  protein 
concentrate,  which  wiU  be  priced  at  about 
25  cents  per  pound.  It  Is  reported  that  this 
material  can  be  texturized  by  a  unique 
process. 

(2)  Single-Cell.  The  use  of  algae,  bacteria 
and  yeasts  as  food  for  man  or  feed  for  ani- 
mals has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  in  recent  years.  The  greatest  com- 
mercial Interest  has  been  concerned  with 
producing  yeasts  from  hydrocarbons— 
generally  known  as  petroleum  proteins. 

British  Petroleum  has  been  a  leader  In 
this  field  and  has  recently  announced  plans 
to  buUd  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  100  000 
tons  a  year  to  produce  protein  from  oU  It 
WiU  be  the  worlds  largest  plant  of  Its  kind 
and  wm  be  buUt  in  partnership  with  the 
Italian  company  ANIC,  at  Sarroch,  in  Bar- 
dlnla,  at  a  cost  of  about  »50  miuions.  Un- 
doubtedly the  finished  product  (60-60% 
crude  protein)  wUl  be  sold  as  animal  feed 
The  cost  of  the  protein  cerUlnly  cannot 
compete  with  soybean  meal  In  the  VS  but 
specific  circumstances  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  world  might  make  It  competitive. 

Since  these  developments  are  relatively  of 
recent  origin  some  doubts  stUl  exist  about 
possible  toxic  materials  appearing  in  these 
products.  In  the  March  6.  1073,  Issue  of 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News  It  Is  re- 
ported that  both  Dainlppon  Ink  and  Chemi- 
cals and  Kanegafuchl  Chemical  Industry  Co. 
In  Japan  have  disclosed  abandonment  of 
their  protein  projects — each  scheduled  to 
produce  60,000  metric  tons  a  year  of  yeast, 
based  on  fermentation  of  n-parafflns.  The 
cancellations  were  made  under  advice  from 
Japan's  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare 
concerning  the  purity  of  the  feedstock.  Even 
though  n-parafflns  have  08%  purity,  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  about  the  safety  of 
the  remaining  2%. 

» It  would  appear  to  be  desirable  eventually 
to  have  all  of  these  discussions  with  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  In  the  U.S.  coordinated 
with  the  decisions  which  are  being  made  in 
the  PAO/WHO  codex  committee  on  Procened 
Meat  Products. 


In  considering  these  yea  ts  for  human 
foods  one  problem  exists  v  hlch  can  pos- 
sibly be  eliminated  but  not  vlthout  raising 
costs.  TTiis  is  related  to  tl  le  presence  of 
nucleic  acids  which  eventual]  7  are  converted 
to  uric  acid  during  digestion  In  the  human 
body.  High  levels  of  uric  acl  1  in  the  blood 
are  undesirable. 

Reports  Indicate  that  sln|  le-cell  protein 
materials  may  be  texturlzet^  either  by  the 
spinning  or  extrusion  process^,  but  at  pres- 
ent products  are  not  commeitlally  available. 

A  unique  type  of  mlcrobl  al  protein  has 
been  reported  by  The  Lord  Elank  Research 
Centre  In  England,  involving  the  production 
of  a  fungal  protein  from  a  cai  bohydrate  sub- 
stance. This  fungal  protein  U  reported  to  be 
superior  in  its  amino  acid  pro  We  and  to  have 
a  structure  which  makes  tei  turlzatlon  un- 
necessary. As  yet  it  is  not  1 1  commercially 
accepted  product. 

(3)  Legumes.  The  Lord  ]  tank  Research 
Centre  in  England  also  repo  -ts  an  Isolated 
protein  product  made  from  a  field  bean. 
Courtaulds  Limited  In  EnglanC  has  subjected 
this  bean  protein  to  a  splnnlbg  process  and 
have  developed  frozen  textur^  products  de- 
scribed as  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
spun-soy  products  on  the  mai  ket  In  the  U.S. 
These  products  are  relatively  1 
too  early  to  state  their  degrej 
the  market  place. 

(4)  Leaf  Protein  Concentrate.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  research  wort  Is  being  done 
to  extract  proteins  from  land  and  water 
plants  that  are  at  present  eo  momlcally  un- 
important. None  of  these  pr  tducts  Is  com- 
mercially available. 

(5)  Fish  Protein  Concentn  te.  The  excel 
lent  nutritional  quality  of  FP  : 
llshed.  Still  the  distribution 

of  foods  containing  FPC  is  a , „  , 

lem  with  many  Interrelated  t  ictors :  regula- 
tory, economic,  product  funci  lonallty,  social 
and  cultural. 
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The  new  textured  protein 
mand  a  higher  price  In  the  _ 
the  raw  commodities  from  ^lilch 
made,  but  certainly  wUl  be 
meat.  At  the  start  most  of 
win  probably  reach  that  mo^ 
ment    of   the    population 
really  require  them.  However 
in  the  general  economy  of  a 
with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  products  in  the  maifeet 
tend  to  narrow  the  gap  b... 
plant  protein  food  products 
preference  and  nutrition  and 
gap  in  favor  of  the  vegetable 
respect  to  cost.  As  this  chan^ 
the  meat  analogs  will  contrlbu  >e 
to  the  total  world  supply  of  a^llable 
foods. 
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OUR  RETURNING  PRII^NERS  OP 
WAR 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presidiit 
Americans,  I  have  deeply 
tremendous  courage  and 
our  country  displayed  by 
of  war.  This  week,  with  thir 
the  knowledge  of  the  con  litions 
which  they  lived,  this  api  reciation 
their  heroism  has  increas^ 
scription. 

These  men  who  retumid 
the  many  who  did  not — are 
can  heroes  in  the  highest 
word.  In  spite  of  the    _. 
ceived  from  their  captors 
ous  American  visitors  who 
wanted  to  see,  rather  than 
men  were  subjected  to  ahdost 
of  mental  and  physical  toiture 

Mr.  President,  on  April  l]  1973,  Ernest 
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B.  Ferguson,  a  most  respect^ 
of  the  BalUmore  Sun,  published 
wan  entitled   "The   Dam 
Truth  Comes  Out."  I  found 
son's  thoughts  extremely  pertinent 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaj 
be  included  in  the  Record  so 
leagues  might  have  the 
examine  it. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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The  Dam  Bseaks.  the  Tbuth  Comes  Out 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furg\irsi  in) 

Washington. — The  uncharact  srlstlc  silence 
in  your  ears  comes  from  those  Apiericans  who 
were  Jamming  the  front  pages  and  the  air- 
waves a  few  months  ago,  telling  us  how 
Immoral  we  all  were  and  how  ve  were  con- 
demned to  endure  war  forevir  unless  we 
converted  en  masse  to  their  par  ilcular  brand 
of  religion. 

I  go  into  the  subject  now  nrlth  a  little 
hesitation,  f<»  with  the  last  j  laneloads  of 
prisoners  en  route  home  from  ]  [anol,  and  of 
troops  on  the  way  from  Saigon,  ;hls  Is  a  time 
for  thoughtful  reflection  and  a  respite  from 
the  Ill-feelings  of  the  past  hall  decade.  Yet 
I  must  hope  that  during  the  iieneral  quiet 
rejoicing,  we  include  In  our  « flections  the 
lessons  of  these  past  months,  v  hen  the  wr.r 
was  being  braked  and  ths  cease-fire 
negotiated. 

Particularly,  we  should  file  aw  ay  for  future 
use  the  accounts  our  released  s<  rvicemen  are 
now  free  to  give,  of  how  they  were  treated 
diu-ing  their  years  as  prisoners .  We  should 
note  how  their  first-hand  accounts,  dammed 
up  during  the  weeks  before  'the  delicate 
transfer  operation  was  complebsd.  compared 
to  the  things  we  were  told  by  cer  ;lfied  spokes- 
men of  the  anti-war  movemen  less  than  a 
year  ago.  It  helps  explain  tielr  current 
silence. 

Thus  1  quote  Ramsey  Clark  the  former 
attorney  general  who  visited  Hanoi  last 
August  with  other  members  o'  the  Stock- 
holm-based International  Comn  ilsslon  of  In- 
quiry into  aUeged  U.S.  wai  crimes  in 
Indochina. 

About  the  American  prisoners  be  saw  there, 
Clark  said  they  were  "unquesi  lonably  hu- 
manely treated,  well  treated."  He  said  In 
San  Francisco  on  his  return  thai  anyone  who 
suggested  the  prisoners  were  m  streated  was 
doing  so  for  unstated  "other  motives,"  and 
possibly  worried  "more  about  th  s  Thleu  gov- 
ernment than  getting  the  boys   home." 

Now  it  is  seven  months  la1er,  and  the 
boys  are  home,  and  they  have  »ld  some  of 
what  they  experienced.  I  cite  to  you  Col. 
Robinson  Rlsner,  who  along  wltbi  others  ad- 
mits that  he  made  statements  d  °slred  by  his 
captors.  In  explanation,  he  said  he  had  been 
tied  up  into  a  ball  so  that  his  sli  oulders  were 
dislocated  and  his  toes  Jammed  Into  his 
mouth.  He  also  had  had  Iron  bars  tied  to 
his  ankles  so  tightly  that  It  gradually  cut 
Into  his  fiesh. 

Switch  back  now  to  Jane  Foe  da,  who  also 
went  to  Hanoi  last  siunmer  ai  d  saw  what 
she  wanted  to  see,  and  concluded  what  she 
wanted  to  conclude.  In  Paris  on  1  he  way  back, 
she  said  the  American  prlsoneis  she  talked 
with  asked  her  to  tell  their  parents  and 
friends  to  work  for  the  election  of  Senator 
George  McGovern,  because  "they  fear  if  Nixon 
stays  in  office  they  will  be  prisoners  forever." 

Miss  Fonda  said  the  prisoners  "assured  me 
they  were  in  good  health.  When  :  asked  them 
if  they  were  brainwashed  they  all  laughed. 
Without  exception,  they  expressed  shame  at 
what  they  had  done." 

As  I  said,  it  Is  a  few  montts  later,  Mc- 
Govern did  not  win,  the  prisorers  are  free, 
and  now  we  have  their  own  ver  ilon  of  what 
Miss  Fonda  saw  and  reported. 

They  have  described  the  beatlr  gs  and  much 
more  ingenious  tortures  used  t<   force  them 
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to  sign  statements  and  make  taped  broad- 
cnsts.  Cmdr.  Richard  A.  Stratton  is  Just  one 
of  them.  He  told  a  being  burned  with  ciga- 
rettes, having  his  fingernails  bent  back,  and 
being  forced  at  gunpoint  to  appear  before 
cameras  In  one  of  the  scenes  relayed  to  this 
coimtry. 

To  make  these  comparisons  between  the 
prisoners'  own  experiences  and  the  propa- 
ganda voiced  by  those  Americans  carefully 
chosen  for  admission  Into  Hanoi  to  visit  them 
has  no  corollary  political  intention.  It  does 
not  aim  to  advertise  the  credibility  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  for  example — which 
would  be  an  overwhelmingly  fruitless  pursuit 
111  view  of  the  Watergate,  Vesco,  ITT  and  my- 
riad other  current  events  working  to  dis- 
prove same. 

It  does  speak  rather  eloquently,  however, 
to  the  question  of  whom  to  believe  when  the 
choice  lies  between  men  trained  voluntarily 
to  serve  their  country  with  dedication  yet 
with  professional  dispasslon,  and  others 
politically  motivated  to  deal  In  hyperbole  and 
outright  fiction,  to  serve  their  cause  by  pre- 
ferring an  active  enemy's  version  of  events. 
That  is  a  finding  we  may  wish  to  refer  to 
again  sometime  if.  God  forbid,  the  situation 
should  repeat  Itself. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
50  years,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  had  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Congress.  The  most  substan- 
tial program  gains  of  recent  yeai's  came 
as  a  result  of  the  1954  Amendments, 
passed  by  a  Republican  Congi-ess  and 
signed  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. The  rehabilitation  bill  had  re- 
ceived the  same  kind  of  enthusiastic 
support  from  members  of  both  parties 
ii.  1972  when  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  it  unanimously.  Only  5  weeks  ago, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  86-2,  and  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  318-57,  passed  S.  7 
with  an  appropriations  authorization  of 
nearly  $9O0  million  below  the  amount  in 
the  1972  vetoed  bill. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  national 
rehabilitation  program  is  widely  recog- 
nized by  those  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  handicap- 
ped. Over  3  million  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans have  been  retm-ned  to  productive 
and  meaningful  lives  because  of  assist- 
ance from  this  program.  In  fiscal  ye-ar 
1972  alone,  the  estimated  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  326,138  individuals  rehabili- 
tated totaled  $1  billion,  a  net  increa.se 
of  $750  million  in  eai-nings  from  the  time 
the  individuals  entered  the  rehabilitation 
system.  The  Federal  Government  esti- 
mates that,  in  addition  to  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  GNP,  these  individuals,  at  a 
minimum,  will  be  contributing  approx- 
in-.ately  5  percent  of  their  income,  or  $58 
million  each  year,  in  taxes,  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  And  these 
figmes  do  not  reflect  the  approximately 
$33  million  in  savings  to  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  1972  caused  by  re- 
moval of  many  rehabilitated  persons 
from  the  welfare  rolls.  This  $91  million 
figure  over  20  years  would  return  more 
than  $3  for  every  $1  of  the  $560  million 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1972.  One  rehabUi- 
tated  handicapped  Individual  will  save 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
an  estimated  $30,000  to  $100,000  in  wel- 
fare costs  and  the  same  individual  in  a 
family  of  four  making  $8,000  per  year 


will  contribute  taxes  of  $42,000  over  his 
lifetime.  As  HEW  Assistant  Secretary 
Stephen  Kurzman  pointed  out  in  his 
February  6  testimony  before  the  Hand- 
icapped Subcommittee: 

When  a  handicapped  person  is  helped  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  society,  he 
Is  transformed  from  a  charge  on  the  public 
Into  a. productive  person  able  to  contribute 
his  taxes  to  helping  others. 

S.  7  was  a  bill  to  establish  legislative 
policy,  not  to  fix  dollar  levels  of  expend- 
iture. As  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows,  the  figures  in  the  bill  were  only 
maximum  authorization  levels  and  did 
not  appropriate  funds.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  adiniuistratiou  and  the  Appropila- 
tioiis  Committees,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, would  control  the  actual  spending 
In  the  bill.  Moreover,  the  administration 
has  never  recommended  nor  has  the 
Congress  historically  appropriated  all  the 
money  authorized.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  the  administration  to 
S.  7,  I  submitted  a  suggestion  yesterday 
which  would  have  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  position  edopted  by  this  Con- 
gress and  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Helms, 
which  seems  to  have  Executive  support. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  pass  new  legislation.  $50  million  ap- 
propriated for  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  1973  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  Congress  is  being  held 
up  until  the  new  legislation  is  passed. 
Maryland's  share  of  this  $50  million  is 
$1.2  million.  This  money  will  be  lost  to 
the  rehabilitation  program  if  new  legis- 
lation is  not  passed. 

Since  many  of  our  States  have  been 
spending  at  the  higlier  rate  provided  for 
in  the  appropriation  that  was  passed,  a 
chaotic  condition  will  exist,  if  the  new 
legislation  is  not  passed  clearing  up  this 
matter.  Neither  this  Congress  nor  the 
administration  can  blame  the  States  for 
the  confusion  that  now  exists.  We  must 
look  to  om-selves. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State,  I 
know  that  thousands  of  handicapped 
individuals  each  year  are  given  oppor- 
tunities to  become  independent  self-sup- 
porting citizens,  who  never  would  liave 
had  the  opportunities  were  it  not  for  the 
State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
progi-am  and  the  community  rehabili- 
tation progiams  that  serve  its  clients.  I 
for  one  shall  not  abandon  the  hundreds 
more  who  also  desperately  want  to  be- 
come self-reliant.  I  shall  continue  in  my 
efforts  to  enact  soundly  conceived,  and 
fiscally  responsible  legislation  for  the 
handicapped  before  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Picsldent,  at  my  request,  the  as- 
sistant State  superintendent  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  kind 
enough  to  pronde  me  with  a  repoit  on 
the  potential  affects  on  Miiryland  of  hav- 
ing to  proceed  imder  a  "continuing  reso- 
lution '  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to 
replace  S.  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Mr.  J.  Leo  De- 
laney,  assistant  State  superintendent 
in  vocational  rehabilitation,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoTENTiAi,  Effects  of  Expiration  of 
Vocational  RsHABU-rrAiiON  Act 

With  the  sxistalnlng  of  the  presidential  veto 
of  the  Vocational  RehabUitation  Act,  we 
anticipate  that  we  wUl  continue  to  operate 
on  the  continuing  resolution  which  calls 
for  federal  allocation  to  the  Maryland  Divl- 
.sion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  approxi- 
mately 8.6  million  dollars.  The  anticipated 
eaects  to  the  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  o\erall  reduction  in  ttie  scope  of  the 
program  up  to  ten  percent.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  Indicate  where  the  overall  re- 
ductions WiU  occur  throughout  the  State, 
for  your  Information  the  following  are  num- 
bers of  cases  served  and  cases  rehabilitated 
for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 


County 


Cases 

setved 


Cases 

rehabilitated 


1.877 
2.6M 


Reiiion  I: 

AlleuBiiy 333 

Caiioll ;2g 

Ftedenck 865 

Gsrrett    75 

Wdihiiiglon ■  1,228 

Total 3,23r 

Region  II: 

Montgomery  

Pnnce  George's 

Total 4.567 

Region  III   Baltimore  City '         9,180 

Region  IV:  ~ 

Baliimore „  3  ?t7 

Harlord '493 

Howard.. ..^.'.".""^^2  449 

Total ' 

Feeion  V: 
Cafoline. 

Cecil I.l.llllll! 

Ooichester  .  .W"  T 

Kent '..'..'..'. 

Queen  Anne's 

Somerset.       .  . 

Talbot 

Wicomico.. 

Worcester 

Total 2.537 

Region  VI: 

Anne  Arundel 1  873 

(Calvert  gf 

Charles 394 

St  Mary's 313 

Total 2,669 

Total 26,342 


136 

209 

?72 

36 

339 

992 


57* 
8S9 


1^437 
3,294 


917 
164 
185 


4,159 

182 
3M 
439 

134 

155 
186 
287 
666 
172 


1.266 


80 

lit 

174 

57 

M 

67 

105 

216 

65 


932 


652 
77 
75 

118 


867 

8.788 


2  The  recently  completed  Maryland  Reha- 
bilitation Center  In  Baltimore  will  be  operat- 
ing at  only  fifty  percent  of  capacity  during 
the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  rear. 
Total  capacity  of  the  Center  is  454  total 
clients,  including  254  dormltor>-.  50  in  the 
lutermediate  Care  Section  lor  "the  severely 
disabled,  and  150  commuters  from  the  local 
rommuuiiy  into  training  programs  and  oth- 
er service  areas.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately 227  clients  from  throughout  the  State 
Will  not  be  receiving  services  at  the  Center 
with  resulting  fifty  percent  reduction  in  the 
sub-catcgorles  of  service.  Under  the  present 
funding,  it  is  anticipated  that  our  optimum 
utilization  of  the  Center  during  Fiscal  Tear 
1974  will  be  two-thirds  of  capiicity  which 
means  that  approximately  oOO  severely  handi- 
capped citizens  of  Maiyland  will  not  be  re- 
ceiving service  In  that  fu>cal  year. 

3.  We  anticipate  handling  or  reduction  iu 
siafT  by  freezing  vacancies  as  they  occur 
rather  than  through  actual  dismissal  If  at 
all  possible.  We  shall  attempt  to  shift  per- 
sonnel into  areas  where  they  are  moet  need- 
ed but  it  appears  that  approximately  2.600 
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people  will  be  turned  away  when  request- 
ing assistance  from  the  Division  In  1974.  Re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
call  for  all  applicants  for  cash  payments 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provision  are  to  be  evaluated  and  those  who 
qualify  for  assistance  and  appear  to  have 
some  potential  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
win  be  referred  to  the  Division  and  payment 
for  rehabilitation  services  for  them  will  be 
-provided  as  a  part  of  the  Act.  However,  per- 
sons who  do  not  qualify  for  assistance  for 
one  reason  or  another  and  who  are  disabled 
win  also  be  referred  with  services  for  this 
category  to  be  paid  for  from  funds  for  the 
regular  program.  It  Is  anticipated  that  as 
many  as  2,000  Individuals  who  can  benefit 
from  service  may  be  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram and  the  presidential  veto  of  the  Act 
will  make  It  Impossible  for  the  Division  to 
add  them  to  the  present  caseload. 

4.  Programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
the  mental  hospitals  resulted  In  approxi- 
mately 6,300  persons  being  served  and  1,700 
being  rehabilitated  In  Fiscal  1972.  If  the 
overall  program  Is  to  be  curtailed  by  as  much 
as  ten  percent,  this  would  mean  a  lack  of 
service  for  approximately  540  and  a  resulting 
lack  of  rehabilitation  completion  for  approxi- 
mately 170. 

5.  During  Fiscal  1972,  the  Division  spent 
In  excess  of  $350,000  for  mentally  retarded 
and  severely  disabled  persons  who  are  en- 
rolled In  private  workshops.  Depending  upon 
the  priorities  set  for  the  serving  of  people 
during  Fiscal  1974,  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  this  expenditure  will  be  substantially 
reduced. 

6.  Plans  of  the  Division  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974  had  included  making  services  more 
available  to  citizens  throughout  the  State, 
one  aspect  of  which  was  the  opening  of  an 
office  in  Garrett  County.  This  action  will 
need  to  be  postponed  Indefinitely.  Federal 
priorities  are  being  advocated  for  serving  dis- 
ability groups  such  as  d'ug  abuse,  alcohol- 
Ism,  and  disabled  Juvenile  offenders.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Division  to  comply  with  the  serv- 
ing of  various  priority  groups  has  led  to  some 
of  our  difficulty  In  serving  the  overall  dis- 
abled p>opulation  of  Maryland.  Effective 
movement  Into  serving  these  additional  needy 
population  will  need  to  be  curtailed. 


WHEAT-SOY  BLENDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have 
indicated  that  food  donation  programs 
abroad  are  helping  to  create  new  mar- 
ket opportunities  through  introduction 
of  new  low-cost,  high  protein  products 
created  by  cereal  blends. 

One  of  those  products  gaining  wide- 
spread acceptance  is  WSB,  or  Wheat- 
Soy  Blend,  produced  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  American  millers  to  a  USDA-de- 
veloped  formula. 

The  January  issue  of  Cereal  Science 
today  published  a  paper  on  Wheat-Soy 
Blends  that  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Horan,  director  of  research  for  the 
Archer-Daniels  Midland  Co.,  at  the  57th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Cereal  Chemists  in  Miami 
Beach.  Because  of  the  growing  interest 
in  these  cereal-based  protein  food  prod- 
ucts, Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  the  arti- 
cle from  Cereal  Science  today  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Concressionai, 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Wheat-Sot  Blends  HxcH-Q'^ALrrT  Protein 

Products 
(By  F.  E.  Horan,  Director  of 
Daniels  Midland  Co., 
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Wheat-Soy  Blend  (WSB) 
bulgur  flour,  wheat  protein 
fatted  soy  flour,  soy  oil, 
mlns.  When  added  to  cereal 
protein   content   and 
balance,  especially  by  Increasing 
efforts  are  being  made  to 
with  Its  nutritive  value  and 
ceptance.  These  have  met 
cess.  As  a  result,  other  blendj 
veloped  for  specific  sltuationi 

In  recent  years  the  term 
has  become  a  household 
of  everyday  nutrition  are 
term  Is  generally  understood 
mous  with  high  carbohydrat  i 
cereals,  sugar,  and  other 

To  keep  a  proper  perspectik- 
tant  to  emphasize  that  mosi 
population  still  relies  upon 
bohydrate  foods  for  a  high 
diet.  Here  In  the  U.S 
the  average  Individual  caloric 
of  high  carbohydrate  foods 
percentage  of  carbohydrates 
in  different  parts  of  the  work 
Table  1(1). 

Within  the   group   of 
foods,    the    cereals    play    a 
role,  not  only  in  supplying 
In  being  a  major  contributor- 
consideration  of  the  total 
protein  throughout  the  worK 
at  least  50%   of  all  the  prot  ;in 
furnished  by  cereals,  of  wh|ch 
and  corn  are  the  most 
summarized  In  Table  II  (2) 

Even  In  areas  where  anlmil 
are     relatively     abundant- 
States,  Canada,  Oceania,  an( 
rope — the  population  derive: 
ficant   amount   of   Its   total 
from  cereals.  It  Is  true  that  li 
countries,  a  dependence  on 
teln  Is  more  necessary,  and 
in  Table  III  (3). 

A  reasonable  prognostlcati 
people  will  continue  to  rely 
both  protein  and  calories  in 
future,  and  that  wheat,  rlc« 
continue  to  be  staple  foods 
world.  Production  figures  foi 
in  Table  IV (4). 

To  improve  the  overall 
of  the  diet,  it  is  advisable  ti 
In  which  not  only  the 
consumed  is  increased  but 
The   most   significant   quality 
cereal  proteins  Is  the  amino 
in  making  cereal  blends  to 
tlty  of  protein,  it  Is  Important 
wise  on  Increasing  the  lysine 
amlnation  of  possible  blend^g 
Is  given  In  Tables  V  and  VI 
which  one  sees  that  wheat 
plementary  with  the  higher 
from  soy  and  the  higher 
containing  amino  acids  from 

As  a  consequence  of  the 
(10),  Fellers  et  al.  (11),  the 
Federation  (12),  Bulgur 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
balanced  nutritional  product 
known  today   as  Wheat-Soy 
The  formula  and  composltii  >n 
given  In  Tables  VII  and  VII] , 
tlonal  Improvement  over  whe^t 
pointed  out  in  Table  IX. 
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production  may  bring  consider  >.ble  satisfac- 
tion to  the  professionally  tramed  technical 
man,  and  the  technical  achieveinents  related 
to  WSB  were  highly  commendable.  However, 
a  techncdoglcal  success  does  not  necessarily 
ensure  a  commercial  or  marketing  sucess, 
nor  does  It  automatically  follow  that  a  highly 
nutritional  product  wll  solve  the  malnutri- 
tion problems  In  the  world.  1  he  new  food 
product  must  be  introduced  '  o  those  who 
need  It  and  must  be  accepted  by  them  la 
their  daily  diet.  To  accomplish  this  requires, 
a  well-coordinated  and  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  variety  of  competent  organiza- 
tions with  energetic  and  capabL  >  personnel. 

The  WSB  story  exemplifies  this  type  of 
cooperation  very  well.  At  the  cutset  it  was 
necessary  to  realize  that  WSB  w  eis  an  entirely 
new  product  and  could  not  be  r  sgarded  as  an 
exact  duplicate  of  any  other  commercially 
available  food  item.  Therefon  ,  recipes  for 
its  use  had  to  be  developed,  and  the  essential 
functional  characteristics  of  the  product 
including  its  limitations,  had  to  be  evaluated. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Bulgur  A  ssociates.  Inc. 
and  the  Millers'  National  Federation  in  co- 
operation with  Foreign  Agricu  tural  Service 
(USDA),  a  booklet  entitled  '  WSB-Growth 
Power"  was  published  to  prom  >te  the  many 
excellent  feattu-es  of  this  new  product.  This 
booklet  is  now  available  in  En  jlish,  French, 
Spanish,   Portuguese,   and   Aribic. 

In  addition  to  the  close  coo;  >eratlon  with 
the  USDA's  Agricultural  Reseai  ch  Service  in 
developing  the  technical  an(  1  nutritional 
characteristics  of  WSB,  Bulgar  Associates 
sought  and  received  great  assist  ince  from  the 
Food  for  Peace  office  in  Washington,  which 
in  turn  enlisted  the  services  of  its  personnel 
throughout  the  world  In  cooperation  with 
many  of  the  U.S.  voluntary  ag  mcles  as  well 
as  several  multilateral  organl^tlons.  Sales 
of  WSB  are  administered  through  the  USDA's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  |  Conservation 
Service.  A  portion  of  the  WSB  i  )rders  is  han- 
dled on  a  government-to-goi  ernment  ar- 
rangement through  AID,  whl  e  others  are 
managed  by  several  voluntary  a  ;encies,  listed 
In  Table  X. 

Bulgur  Associates  set  out  on  a  determined 
course  to  introduce  WSB  overseas.  In  August 
of  1969  (FY-70),  an  AIRGRAM  (Circular 
A 1821)  wae;,  sent  by  the  Waslilngton  Food 
for  Peace  office  to  42  countries.  I  'ersonal  visits 
were  then  scheduled  to  key  co  mtries  to  ex- 
plain the  value  of  WSB  in  upgrading  nutri- 
tion and  in  improving  the  heal  h  of  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  children.  A  su  nmary  of  the 
number  of  these  visits  is  giver  in  Table  XI, 
and  the  amounts  of  WSB  ship]  ed  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  from  FY-70  through  FY- 
72  are  Indicated  In  Table  XII,  To  be  sure, 
it  is  difficult  to  correlate  exactly  the  effec- 
tiveness of  personal  visits  in  terms  of  the 
actual  acceptance  of  the  prodi  ct.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Increase  of  shipments  from  12  mil- 
lion lb.  to  150  million  lb.  in  3  ;  'ears  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  probable  cause-e  ffect  relation- 
ship. 

Though  It  Is  nearly  Imposs  Ible  to  know 
how  all  of  the  WSB  shipped  overseas  Is  con- 
sumed, an  estimated  breakdowi  i  of  the  usage 
Is  given  in  Tables  XIII,  XTV.  KV,  XVI,  and 
XVII,  indicating  applications  c  s  a  gruei  and 
beverage,  as  well  as  in  soup:  and  baking 
products. 

To  be  sure,  the  phenomen  U  success  of 
WSB  to  date  has  been  that  it  has  qualified 
for  acceptance  In  the  PL-480  Title  IT  pro- 
grams, i.e.,  a  donation-food.  As  yet  It  has  not 
reached  the  status  of  a  product  handled  com- 
petitively in  the  commercial  :etaU  market. 

Likewise,  on  the  domestic  s«ne,  market- 
ing methods  have  not  been  dev  sloped  where- 
by WSB  appears  for  sale  in  the  supermarket. 
However,  many  interested  gr  >ups  are  de- 
sirous of  promoting  nutritious  blended  foods 
for  the  needy  (13).  Some  would  like  to  see 
Section  416  of  the  Agriculture  1  Act  of  1949 
amended,  so  that  WSB  and  (ither  blended 
foods  would  be  available  to  thi  i  needy. 

The  experiences  gained  wltti  WSB    (and 
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CSM)  in  the  overseas  areas  have  stimulated 
the  development  of  other  blended  products 
designed  for  specific  situations.  The  more 
Important  ones  are  listed  in  Table  XVIII, 
and  have  satisfied  various  situations: 

Sweetened  WSB — Shipped  primarily  to 
Bangladesh. 

Soy-Fortified  Bulgxtr — In  Its  first  year  of 
existence,  some  112  million  lb.  have  been 
shipped,  mostly  to  India,  under  PL-480  Title 
II. 

Domestically  at  least  one  retail  product  is 
appearing  In  the  marketplace.-' 

Enriched  Macaroni  Products  with  Forti- 
fied Protein — These  products  have  received 
a  marketing  push  by  virtue  of  the  USDA's 
FNS  Notice  218,  and  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  meat  or  cheese  for  use  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  A  publication  no- 
tice appea"?d  In  the  Federal  Register,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1972,  for  public  comment. 

Wheat-Soy  Macroni — This  type  of  product 
follows  the  specifications  of  Standard  of 
Identity  for  wheat-soy  combinations.  At 
least  one  such  product  is  now  on  the  market.* 

Soy-Fortified  Bread  Flonr — These  blends 
are  designed  orlmarily  for  bread  and  similar 
baked  products. 

It  is  now  clear  that  nutritionally  balanced 
cereal  products  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  salvation  of  thousands  of  people  in  less 
fortimate  circiunstances.  A  family  of  these 
types  of  products  is  now  evolving  because  of 
unique  and  specific  requirements,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  these  products 
fill  a  need  in  commercial  channels,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  food-donation  programs. 
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TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  OF  CALORIES  FROM  FOOD  GROUPS 


Region 


Per  capita 

calorie 

level 


(inited  States 3,190 

Southern  Europe 2. 720 

Mexico 2,5» 

BrazU 2.710 

India 2,06D 

Japan. 2,3S0 

EastAirica 2,399 


High 
carbo- 
hydrate 
foods' 


40 
60 
70 
71 
74 
78 
83 


Meat,  fish, 

eggs,  and 

imlk 

products 


30 
13 
U 
12 
6 
7 
6 


•  Cereab,  sugar,  and  other  starch  crops. 

TABLE  II.  -SOURCES  OF  EDIBLE  PROTEIN 


Type 


Grains 

Mest  and  dairy  products 
Pulses,  oilseeds,  and  nuts. 

Starchy  roots 

Vegetables  and  fruits 

itt^./.'.V.'.'.V.'.'.V.V.'.'.'.. 


Percent  of 

worldprotein 

supply 


50 
24 
13 
5 
3 
3 
2 


TABLE  lll.-PERCENTAGE  OF  PROTEIN  SUPPLIED  BY 
CEREALS 


Region 


Per  capita 
daily  pro- 
tein level       Percent  pi otein 
(grams)         supplied  by  cereals 


Canada  (or  United  Stales).  95 
Northern  Europe.  88 

us-s.* :::::;  n 

JjPan 78 

Mexico 6g 

Brazil ■  t5 

East  Africa g& 

India 56 


23  (wheaO. 
29  (wheat). 

52  (wheat). 

47  (rite,  wheat). 

53  (corn,  wheat). 

36  (wheat,  rice,  corn). 
63  (corn,  rice). 
57  (rice,  wheat). 


» "Tabc*i  Sftlad  Mix",  Distributed  by  Steak- 
house  Products,  Bristow,  Oklahoma. 

'•'nutric-mac',  Gooch  Foods,  Inc.,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 


TALBE  IV.-PRODUCTION  OF  MAJOR  CEREALS,  1971 


Cereal 


World  U.S. 

productipn         production 

(metric  tons)     (metric  tons) 


Percent 

produceo 

in  United 

States 


Wheat... 317,640.000        44.620  000 

Rice. 294,207,000         3.820.000 

Corn 291,258,000      140,728,000 


14 
1 

48 


TABLE  v.-  QUANTITY  AND  RELATIVE  QUALITY  OF  PROTEIN 


Food  type 


Protein 
(moisture- 
free 
basis) 


Lysine 


Mg  g  N 


R'ce 8  235 

Cornflour 9  |go 

Wheal(bulgur) 12  161 

Wheat  flour  (patent)..  13  113 
Wheat  protein  con- 
centrate  23  248 

Lesumes  (chickpea) . .  23  428 

Nonfat  drv  milk..     ..  36  496 

Soy  flour  (defatted)...  52  400 

Egg  white 88  415 

1  FAO  provision  pattern:  Lysine, 263  mgg  N. 


TABLE  VI.-  ESSENTIAL  AMINO  ACIDS  IN  WHEAT  AND  SOY 
PRODUCTS  (mggN) 


Amino  acid 


Bulgur 


Wheat 

protein  Soy 

coiicen-  flour 

Irate  (defatted) 


FAO 


Isoleucine 253 

Leucine 409 

Lysine 167 

Methionine 94 

Methionine+  cystine..  265 

Phenylalanine 334 

Threonine 192 

Tryptophan 78 

Valine 272 


207 
381 
248 

112 
231 
240 
197 


271 


288 
488 

400 
69 
131 
313 
244 
88 
288 


263 
300 
263 
138 
263 
175 
163 
88 
263 


TABLE  VI  I.- FORMULA  FOR  WSB 


Ingredients 


Percent 


Wheat  fractions,  total 73.4 

(a)  Bulgur  flour 53.4 

(b)  Wheat  protein  concentrate 20.0 

Soy  flour,  defatted 2O.O 

Soy  oil,  refined,  stabilized ""  4.0 

Minerals  and  vitamins 2.  j 

Total.. ■_...  100.0 


TABLE    VIII.- FINAL    PRODUCT    ANALYSIS    OF    WSB 
(MOISTURE-FREE  BASIS) 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Protein  (NX6.25) 20.0 

Lysine 995 

Fal                6.0 

Crude  fiber 

Ash ii..^";^i"ri 

Moisture 


2.5 
6.6 

11.0 


TABLE  IX.-RAT  FEEDING  STUDIES  ON  WSB  AND  OTHER 
WHEAT  PftODUCTS 


Protein  food 


PER 
(cairacted) 


Casein 

WSB 11 

Wheat  protein  eoncenbate. 

Bulgur  

Bleiid  A 1.11 

Straight-grade  flour 


2.50 
2.37 
1.49 
1.45 
1.01 
.77 


TABLE    X. -0RGAHI2ATI0NS    HANDLING    WSB    OVERSEAS 


US  voluntary  agencies: 

Care,  Inc. 

CRS  (Catholic  Reliel  Service). 

CWS  (Christian  World  Seuice). 

LWR  (Lutheran  VJoild  Reliel,  Inc.). 

SAWS  (Seventh  Day  Adventist  Welfare  SeivicES,  Inc.). 

WRC  (World  Relief  Commission,  liic.X 
Multilateral  organizations: 

UNICEF  (United  Nations  Children's  Fund). 

WFP  (United  Nabons  World  Food  ProgiamX 


TABLE  XI.     PERSONAL  VISITS'  ON  BEHALF  OF  WSB 
(FISCAL  YEARS  1970  72) 


Percent 

FAO 

reference' 


89 
68 
61 
43 

95 
163 
189 
!52 
158 


Region 


Number 

of 

countries 


Number  of  visits 


Once     Twice     3  or  more 


Africa 

Europe. 

Near  East-South  Asia. 

East  Asia . 

Latin  America 

Tot^l 


■  ADM  personneL 


24  12 

2  1 

8  2 

5  1 

20  8 


7 
1 
1 
2 
10 


59 


24 


14 


21 


TABLE  XII, 


WSB   SHIPMENTS    UNDER    PUBLIC    LAW    480 
PROGRAM,  TITLE  II 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Region 


Million 
lbs 


Per- 
cent 


Million 
lbs 


Per- 
cent 


Fiscal    year 
1972 

Million      Per- 
Ibs      cent 


Africa.     . 
Latin  America 
Near  East 

South  Asia.. 
East  A5ia 


6.8 
2.1 

2.5 
.6 


57 
17 


21 
5 


9.5 
8.3 

20.5 
2.5 


23 
20 


50 
7 


6.3 

44.7 

92.8 
5.9 


4 

30 


62 
4 


Total 


12.0      100       40.8      too      149. 7 


toe 


TABLE  XIII. 


Type 


TYPES  OF  FEEDING  PROGRAMS  EMPLOYING 
WSB 


Pieschool  children... 

School  lunch 

Food  for  work 

Institutional 

Famil.'  rehabilitation. 


TABLE  XIV.    FOOD  USES  FOR  WSB    AFRICA 


4" 

40 

10 

S 

5 


Country 


Gruel 


Bakery 
Beverage    products 


Soups 


Burundi x 

Cameroon X  X 

Gabon.,.. X  X 

Ghana. x 

Kenya...  x 

Liberia... „  x 

Morocco 

Nigeria X 

Tunisia x 

Upper  Volta X  

Zaire  (Congo) X 


X 

'x' 

X 

"x" 


TABLE  XV.    FOOD  USES  FOR  WSB    EAST  ASIA 


Country 


Gruel 


Bakery 
Beverage   products    Soups 


Indonesia X  X 

Laos X 

Siniapore x 
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TABLE  XVI.-FOOD  USES  FOR  WSB-NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
ASIA 


tlie 


Banl^ing 


Country 

Gruel 

Beverage 

Bakery 
products    S«ups 

eanglad«h....w 

.  X 

Ceylon 

X 

(aia 

X 

India 

.  X 

X 
^  X 

X 

Israel 

Jordan 

X 
X 

Nepal 

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

X 

TABLE  XVM.-FOOO  USES  FOR  WSB-LATIN 
AMERICA 

Country 

Gruel 

Beverage 

Bakery 
product*    Soups 

Bolivia 

-  X 

-"x 

-  X 

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

;  X 

i'x 

.  X 
.  X 

Braiil 

British  Honduras. 
Chile 

-  X 

-  X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
.  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Colombia 

Dominican 
Republic 

X 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Guyana.. 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 

Uruguay 

TABLE   XVIIi.- 

SUMMARY    OF    COMMERCIAL    WHEAT-SOY 
PRODUCT  CLASSES 

Type 

Protein 
percent 
(moisture- 
free                 PER 
basis)   (casein:  2.5) 

Wheat-soy  blend  (WSB)  .. 

•  20. 0                 2  4 

Sweetened  WSB  (IS  percent  sugar).. 

Soy-fortifie-t  bulgur 

Enriched  macaroni  products  with 

tortified  protein  (FNS  218) 

Wheat-soy  macaroni  (food  standard: 

12.5  percent  soy) 

■20.0                  2.4 
U7.3                 2.3 

■  20.0              12.38 
19.0 

Blend  A  (70  percent  Hour;  30  per- 
cent WPG) 

13.5 

Soy-tortified  brea 
soy) 

d  flour  (6  percent 

114.0 

Blend  K 

116.2 

■  Minimum. 
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sideration  and  voting  on  S. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE<IT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 
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unanimous- 
of  12  noon 
will  now  re- 
unfinished 
clerk  will 
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Modlfica- 


vith 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  bUoiness? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE     PAR     VALUE     MODIFICATION 
ACT— ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  amendment  No.  76  to  S.  29. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


The  ACTING  PRESIDElpT 
pore.   Under   the   previous 
consent  agreement,  the  hoi4r 
having  arrived,  the  Senate 
sume   consideration   of   th ; 
business,   S.   929,   which  tlje 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

S.  929,  to  amend  the  Par  V^lue 
tlon  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  Consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presid^t,  a  parlia 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEtT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tejas  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  PresidAit 
rectly  understand  that,  bj 
consent,  the  pending  busiiess 
amendment  No.  52  of  Senat  )rs 
Bellmon  to  the  bill  now  undpr 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE*T 
pore.  That  is  correct,  amenqment 
as  modified. 

Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.    Pres 
unanimous  consent  that  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 
to  be  equally  charged  unde  • 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaban^ 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  coul  the  Senator 
explain  the  reason  for  th  is,  as  I  am 
ready  to  call  up  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPARKit^N)  is  not  on 
the  floor  and  we  are  waitiiig  for  him  to 
come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE]  IT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE]  IT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  th  \  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leg  slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t  le  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescind  id. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl  ICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Without  object  on,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  aiiendment  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Charles 
Walters  of  'my  staff  be  ai  corded  floor 
privileges  during  considera  ion  and  vot- 
ing on  S. 929. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
ixnanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  the  t  ill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE:  I.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preident,  the 
situation  is  that  the  Taft-Bellmon 
amendment  is  now  the  per  ding  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ,.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thd  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponiors  of  this 
amendment:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  <3oldw\ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE H.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
an  interim  1-year  mechanism  for  the 
Congress  to  use  in  holding  he  line  on 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  amen(iment  is  intended  to  provide 
the  tools  needed  by  Congresi  to  restore 
a  measure  of  fiscal  integrity  o  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  enacting  this 
amendment.  Congress  will  re<  stablish  its 
role  as  a  coequal  partner  in  G  svernment, 
lessen  the  possibility  for  a  tsx  increase, 
stabilize  our  Nation's  economy,  and  as- 
sert its  constitutional  respor  sibility  for 
control  of  the  Federal  budget . 

Many  efforts  are  presently  going  for- 
ward which  are  aimed  at  pirmanently 
improving  the  congressional  role  in  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  finanjcial  affairs. 
These  efforts  will  take  man;^  months — 
perhaps  years.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  give  us  the  tools  to  assist  us 
in  coping  with  the  problems  we  face 
now  as  we  develop  the  budgit  for  1974. 

The  financial  difficulties  wiich  plague 
this  Nation  and  the  current  "crisis  of 
public  confidence"  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
demand  immediate  action  bji  this  body. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  the 
many  months  required  for  eitectment  of 
permanent  congressional  reforms  of  the 
budgetary  process.  The  problem  is  now 
and,  therefore,  an  interim  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  absolutelt  essential. 

Before  examining  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  let  us  briefW  review  the 
problem  we  face  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
Congress.  In  the  years  1984  through 
1974,  the  national  debt  will] have  risen 
from  $317  billion  to  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able $50  billion.  This  national  debt  has 
fueleci  infiation  and  severely  damaged 
the  international  stability  of |  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  as  shown  by  the  awo  devalu- 
ations undertaken  during  tne  past  18 
months.  Interest  on  the  na  ional  debt 
has  hampered  the  ability  of  he  Federal 
Government  to  cope  with  t  le  current 
problems  in  education,  healti,  housing, 
and  the  environment.  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  for  fiscal  yea*  1974  will 
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amount  to  more  than  $26  billion.  More 
than  10  percent  of  the  average  American 
family's  taxes  go  each  year  just  to  pay 
interest  on  this  debt. 

Quite  clearly,  our  Federal  fiscal  policy 
has  had  a  devastating  impact  on  those 
persons  with  fixed  income.  It  has  eroded 
the  value  of  savings  and  insurance.  Ex- 
cessive Federal  spending  has  accelerated 
the  cost  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

I  feel  that  Congress  must  join  with  the 
executive  branch  in  getting  our  financial 
house  in  order.  The  American  taxpayer 
is  alarmed  and  properly  demands  that 
Congiess  take  swift  and  decisive  action 
to  prevent  another  massive  Federal  def- 
icit for  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  act  now,  there 
is  real  danger  that  the  American  public 
will  lose  confidence  and  respect  for  Con- 
gress' ability  to  solve  problems  and  con- 
trol Federal  spending.  Congress  will  lose 
not  only  the  "battle  of  the  budget"  but 
also  the  present  struggle  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  over  the  rightful  role  which 
Congress  should  play  in  the  appropria- 
tions process,  a  role  which  I  feel  should 
be  reposed  in  Congress  and  in  Congress 
alone. 

Recent  actions  indicate  that  Members 
of  this  body  are  fully  aware  of  this  finan- 
cial and  constitutional  crisis. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  has  issued  an  interim  report  and 
is  presently  engaged  in  public  hearings. 
Many  Senators  have  introduced  pro- 
posals outlining  extensive  fiscal  reforms. 
Therefore,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
enactment  of  this  interim  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  hold  the  Une  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  to  assert  our  position 
as  a  watchdog  over  the  Federal  purse. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  In  my  view,  it  makes  good 
commonsense  for  the  Senate  to  enact 
this  proposal  now. 

Let  me  analyze  the  three  provisions  of 
this  amendment  step  by  step: 

First,  it  establishes  a  congressional 
spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1974  of 
$268.7  bilUon,  the  exact  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  budget 
message. 

Second,  if,  for  any  reason,  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1974  exceed  the  congres- 
sional spending  ceiling,  the  Piesident 
would  then  be  authorized  to  reduce 
spending  amounts  proportionately  from 
all  programs  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  relatively  uncontrollable  budg- 
et items:  Interest  on  the  national  debt; 
veterans'  benefits  and  services;  payments 
from  the  social  insurance  trust  fimd- 
medicaid;  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants;  social  services  grants  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  food 
stamps;  military  retirement  pay;  and 
judicial  salaries. 

Third,  if  the  President  impoimds  or 
makes  spending  cuts  which  are  not  pro- 
portionate in  nature  to  stay  within  the 
spending  ceUing.  or  cuts  Federal  spend- 
mg  for  any  other  purpose,  he  must  notify 
Congress  with  his  justification.  Congress 
then  has  60  days  to  nullify  the  Presi- 
dent's action  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator,  in  de- 
scribing the  amendment,  indicates  that 
the  President  may  cut  in  proportion.  Is 
he  indicating  that  the  President  must 
cut  in  a  given  percent  against  all  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  All  programs,  except 
the  noncontrollable  items. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Except  the  uncon- 
trollable items? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  So  if  it  is  necessai-y 
to  come  to  this  spending  limit  and  he 
has  cut  6  percent,  he  has  to  cut  6  percent 
from  all  the  controllable  items  in  th^ 
budget.  (-^^ 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  dqr- 
retL  If  the  President,  for  any  reason,  dte^ 
sires  to  cut  in  a  disproportionate  manner, 
then  he  must  come  to  Congress  with  his 
justifications. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  idea  of  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  is  not  unique.  Many  Senators 
have  gone  on  record  favoring  an  annual 
spending  ceiling.  A  congressional  spend- 
ing ceiling  was  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  January  31  economic  re- 
port to  the  Nation. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  stated: 

To  be  effective,  ceilings  should  be  estab- 
lished promptly  at  the  outset  of  the  session, 
prior  to  consideration  of  legislative  actions 
which  affect  the  Budget. 


Although  the  President's  budget  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  figure  for  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  an  all-out  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  spending  well  below  this 
level.  Approximately  60  percent,  or  $172 
billion,  of  the  total  budget  will  require 
current  congressional  action  to  become 
available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  By  setting  a  spending  ceiling  and 
exercising  restraint.  Congress  should  be 
able  to  keep  expenditures  well  within 
this  limit. 

The  advantages  of  a  proportionate  re- 
duction as  outlined  in  this  amendment 
are  obvious:  If  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974  result  in  ex- 
penditures exceeding  the  spending  ceil- 
ing, then  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  reduce  expenditures  in  a 
manner  dictated  by  Congress. 

Executive  discretion  and  temptation 
to  take  unilateral  action  to  discontinue 
programs  arbitrarily  and  without  being 
subjected  to  congressional  approval  will 
be  removed. 

By  passing  this  amendment  we  will  be 
telling  the  American  public  that  we  mean 
business — by  providing  the  means  to 
rigidly  adhere  to  a  spending  ceiling. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  most 
Members  of  this  body  are  on  record  in 
support  of  this  approach  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  October  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  President's  request 
for  congressional  approval  to  cut  the 
budget  to  $250  billion.  After  extensive 
debate,  the  Senate  decided  that  the  Jor- 
dan amendment  represented  the  best 
possible  alternative  as  a  means  to  deter- 
mine how  spending  cuts  were  to  be  made 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Basically  this  pro- 
posal is  the  same  as  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  last  session. 
In  my  view,  once  Congress  has  deter- 
mined the  manner  in  which  cuts  are  to 


be  made  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
include  an  anti-impoundment  provi- 
sion in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  con- 
gressional mandate  regarding  expendi- 
tures be  followed. 

I  have  generally  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  battle  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  present  fiscal  crisis  demanded 
immediate  action  to  hold  Federal  spend- 
ing at  a  reasonable  level.  The  Pre.sident 
has  done  this,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
desires  to  support  him.  The  conditions 
which  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  which 
must  be  changed,  and  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

A  temporary  measure  as  contained  in 
this  interim  proposal,  a  spending  ceil- 
ing for  control  of  1974  spending,  needs  to 
be  enacted.  By  doing  so  Congress  can 
regain  control  over  the  establishment  of 
spending  priorities. 

Adoption  of  a  reasonable  spending  ceil- 
ing, with  a  clear  designation  as  to  how 
spending  cuts  should  be  made  if  neces- 
sary, coupled  with  an  anti-impoundment 
provision  in  order  to  insure  that  the  con- 
gressional directive  is  followed  is  the  best 
hope  that  Congi-ess  has  to  reassert  its 
constitutional  role  and  hold  the  line  on 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  believe  the  Senate  must  act  now  to 
control  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1974  by  establishing  a  spending  ceiling. 

i  believe  the  Senate  must  demonstrate 
to  the  American  public  that  we  mean 
business  by  providing  a  means  to  insure 
that  our  ceiling  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  reassert 
its  role  as  the  constitutional  authority  to 
determine  spending  priorities. 

I  feel  the  Senate  must  take  immediate 
and  decisive  action  which  can  be  done  by 
enacting  this  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield  to  me 
briefly  for  a  unanimous-consent  request  ? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jim  Hall  and 
Allen  From  of  the  committee  staff  may 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr.. 
Rufus  L.  Edmisten,  W.  P.  (joodwin,  Jr., 
Eli  E.  Nobleman,  and  Walker  F.  Nolan, 
Jr.,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  may  be  permitted 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  Bert  Caip  of 
the  staff  may  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
during  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  senior   Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  and  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  a  very  simple  one. 

First,  it  establishes  a  spending  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $268.7  billion,  the 
level  of  spending  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Second,  in  the  event  that  expenditures 
would  otherwise  exceed  the  spending 
ceiling,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
reduce  spending  proportionately  for  fiscal 
year  1974  in  all  but  the  following  "un- 
controllable" budget  items:  interest, 
veterans'  benefits  and  services,  payments 
from  the  social  insurance  trust  fund, 
medicaid,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants,  social  services  grants  imder  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  militai-y  retirement  pay.  and 
judicial  salaries. 

This  is  the  same  approach  as  the  Jor- 
dan amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 13. 1972. 

Third,  if  the  President  makes  any 
spending  cuts  which  are  not  propor- 
tionate in  nature,  he  must  notify  Con- 
gress of  his  justificati(His.  Congress  then 
lias  60  days  to  nullify  the  President's 
action  by  concurrent  resolution.  Resolu- 
tions of  this  type  would  be  expedited,  so 
that  the  needed  action  could  occur  with- 
in the  60-day  period. 

If  the  President  feels  it  necessary  to 
reserve  funds  during  fiscal  1974.  he  can 
either  follow  the  Jordan  proportionate 
approach  or  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  possibly  override 
the  reservations.  No  impoundments 
could  be  made  imder  any  circumstances 
which  would  impede  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  programs  at  the  levels  intended 
by  Congress,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
efifectuating  the  spending  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our 
amerrdment  will  encoiU"age  responsible 
fiscal  policy  during  fiscal  1974  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  spending  ceiling  will 
focus  congressional  attention  and  ef- 
forts on  this  goal.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment's clarification  of  the  procedures  and 
possible  justifications  for  impounding 
funds  will  help  to  prevent  a  coimter- 
productive  shouting  match  between  the 
Executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  losers  of  this  kind  of 
contest  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
taxpayers,  because  the  likely  result  is 
an  irrational  budget  policy  grounded  in 
political  expediency  rather  than  eco- 
nomic soundness. 

In  the  late  1960's,  we  suffered  through 
the  results  of  allowing  Government  ex- 
penditures to  exceed  substantially  even 
full  emplojTnent  budget  receipts.  Most 
economists  agree  that  this  type  of  over- 
stimulation of  the  economy  was  the 
major  cause  for  the  upward  spiral  of 
wholesale  prices  between  1967  and  1969. 
Wholesale  prices  rose  by  more  than  3 
percent  in  that  period. 

Unless  some  measure  such  as  the  Bell- 
mon-Taft  amendment  is  qiiickly  adopt- 
ed, our  mistakes  could  be  repeated  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  is  a  full  employment 
budget,  but  it  is  still  more  than  $19  bil- 
lion below  what  the  budget  totals  would 
have  been  if  the  programs  currently  in 
effect  were  allowed  to  grow  at  an  uncon- 
strained rate  during  fiscal  1973  and  fis- 
cal 1974. 

There  will  be  great  pressures  to  spend 
more   money   in   fiscal    1974   than  the 
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opposition  to  this  move,  I 
tliat  such  a  tax  increase 
passed  very  quickly,  if  ever 

Under  these  circumstanc4s 
trated  congressional  effort 
to  hold  down  the  budget  to 
posed  by   the  President, 
agree  with  the  President's 
we  should  stick  to  the  ovei 
level  which  he  proposes. 

Because  it  is  so  crucial 
against     inflation,     the 
amendment  is  quite  relevant 
valuation    bill.    The 
industries     to     compete 
pends  on  the  costs  of 
United  States,  while  the 
foreign  competitors  to  sell 
here  depends  on  the  prices 
goods.  When  prices  rise  the 
in  response  to  the  " 
flation  of  1967  through 
companies  lose  ground  both 
abroad.  The  AFL-CIO  and 
imions  have  rightfully 
this  body  the  devastating 
such  developments  have  ha*  I 
the  American  job  situation 

The  devaluation  bill  will 
ate  this  situation  by  giving 
dustry  a  "price  break"  in 
international  markets.  But 
that  U.S.  price  increases 
any  one  of  our  trading 
feet  of  the  devaluation 
trading  partner  is  nullified. 

With  a  balance-of-trad€ 
year  of  $6.4  billion  and  two 
\vithin  the  last  15  months 
afford  to  sacrifice  our  newly 
petitive  edge  in  this  way, 
an  outrageous  irony  to  let 
the  result  of  an  irresponsibly 
of  Government  spending 

I  am  well  aware,  howeve^, 
gress  rejected  a  proposed 
ing  last  fall  because  it  wou^l 
the    President    unlimited 
make  whatever  fund 
lieved  were  necessary  to 
within  the  limits  required 
A  spending  celling  such  as 
posed  last  fall  is  a  license 
tlve  branch  to  impound 

No  spending  ceiling  shoulb 
imless  it  provides  safeguarfl 
further  erosion  of 
ity  and  responsibility.  One 
primary   duties  is  to   set 
budgetary    priorities.    A 
compromise  of  this  fimction 
of   controlling   inflation  oi 
cause,  would  create  a 
between  the  powers  of  the 
the  executive  branches. 

I     believe     that     the 
amendment  would  give 
er    participatory    role    in 
which  fund  holdbacks  will 
would  do  so  in  a  clear 
leaves  little  room  for 
and  accusations  that  one 
other  of  the  Government 
in  good  faith. 

Yet,  the  amendment  will 
into  an  inflexible  "meat 
to  budget  control.  OMB 
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pose  to  reserve  funds  in  any  manner  it 
deems  appropriate  for  comi  lying  with 
the  ceiling,  but  Congress  would  have  a 
chance  to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
such  proposals  if  it  felt  that  the  propoeals 
were  unjustified. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  spending 
actions  would  clearly  becom(  more  vis- 
ible. As  a  result,  it  would  assume  more 
responsibility  for  these  acti)ns  in  the 
public's  eyes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  tt  ird  time  in 
2  weeks  that  I  have  intrjduced  an 
amendment  along  the  same  1  nes.  I  first 
offered  such  an  amendment  o  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  but  i ;  was  ruled 
nongermane  despite  the  cruiial  role  it 
would  be  likely  to  play  in  the  anti-infla- 
tion effort.  Then  I  offered  the  same 
amendment  to  the  legislation  mandating 
the  release  of  rural  water  and  sewer 
funds.  At  the  urging  of  the  bill's  floor 
manager,  the  senior  Senator  :  rom  South 
Dakota,  I  withdrew  the  amendment  at 
that  time. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  Senate  not  to  pass  this 
tjrpe  of  amendment  today.  I :  «£ilize  that 
the  Banking  Committee  cha  rman  and 
others  have  expressed  their  <  esire  for  a 
clean  devaluation  bill,  so  that  Congress 
can  take  flnal  action  upon  it  <  luickly  and 
assure  those  who  participate  in  the 
international  money  markets  that  we 
consider  the  devaluation  to  be  sound 
economic  policy.  I  strongly  be  lieve,  how- 
ever, that  a  devaluation  bill  with  this 
amendment  would  be  even  riore  desir- 
able than  a  clean  devaluatioi  bill.  The 
amendment  would  show  the  world  that 
Congress  is  determined  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  for  combating  i  iflation.  It 
would  erase  any  doubt  that  w  i  would  let 
our  squabbles  with  the  executive  branch 
get  in  the  way  of  the  budget  control  ef- 
fort which  must  comprise  ai  essential 
part  of  our  stabilization  policy. 

In  any  event,  the  devaluj  tlon  is  no 
longer  "clean"  because  the  i  Senate  has 
passed  the  Proxmlre  amendm  ;nt  dealing 
with  international  currency  shifts  of 
multinational  corporations. 

I  realize  that  the  Govemm;nt  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  now  repi  >rted  legis- 
lation which  contains  a  speiding  ceil- 
ing and  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
impoundments.  Of  course,  I  ai  n  not  wed- 
ded to  the  exact  language  o'  the  Bell- 
mon-Taft  amendment.  I  do  fe  ;1  strongly, 
however,  that  some  spending  <  leiling  pro- 
posal should  be  attached  to  his  bill.  If 
a  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  1974  is  to 
have  maximum  effectiveness,  it  must  be 
imposed  very  soon  so  that  all  appropria- 
tions measures  are  considered  within  the 
CMitext  of  the  ceiling.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  task  is  to  incorporate 
such  an  amendment  into  letlslation  of 
the  same  type  as  this  bill,  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  consider 
promptly. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  seni  )r  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  but  get  ceiling 
approach  should  not  be  the  total  and 
permanent  suiswer  to  Congrsss's  prob- 
lems with  budget  control.  It  s  essential 
that  Congress  move  immedia  ;ely  to  en- 
act reform  proposals  which  would  end 
our  fragmented  mettiod  of  <  onsidering 
the  budget.  If  Congress  would  consider 
the  budget  as  one  unifled  dccument,  it 
would  be  in  a  much  better   position  to 
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make    responsible    spending    decisions 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  avoid  infla- 
tionary Government  spending  is  too 
great  now  to  wait  for  comprehensive 
congressional  reform.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  effective  about  this  problem 
as  it  relates  to  fiscal  1974,  today  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  the  Bellmon- 
Taft  amendment  is  the  proper  action  to 
take,  because  it  involves  accepting  a  com- 
mitment to  budget  responsibility,  while 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  may  require 
to  offer  his  amendment,  whereupon  he 
will  use  his  own  time. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  Senators  Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 
It  is  not  in  order  until  all  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  is  yielded  back  or 
used. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  leave  the  fioor  tem- 
porarily, and  I  yield  all  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
from  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina such  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Muskie,  Percy,  Javits, 
Chiles,  Nunn,  Huddleston,  Mondale, 
Bentsen,  Church,  Bible,  Ribicoff, 
Mathias,  Case,  Bayh,  Proxmire,  Bur- 
dick,  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Kennedy,  Nelson, 
and  myself,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  amendment  No.  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  until  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  discuss  his  amend- 
ment, without  calling  it  up  at  tliis  time, 
and  just  say  he  intends  to  call  it  up' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
the  Senators  I  have  named,  I  expect  to 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Oklahoma. 

This  amendment,  I  think,  in  large 
measure  accomplishes  what  their  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do.  It  provides  a  method 
by  which  we  can  bring  some  order  out  of 
chaos.  It  recognizes  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  belongs  to  Congress.  It  recognizes 
that  the  only  way  under  the  Constitution 
that  a  President  can  disapprove  an  act 
of  Congress  is  by  a  veto.  It  recognizes  the 
somewhat  cumbersome  requirement  of  a 
veto  of  a  bill  with  some  50  programs  in 
it  because  the  President  disapproves  of 
only  one  or  two  of  those  programs.  And 
it  recognizes  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Nation  impoundments  have  been 
made  by  Presidents  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances. 
So  it  provides,  in  effect,  that  whenever 


the  President  or  any  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  impounds  any  obligational 
authority,  the  President  shall  report  that 
action  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  within 
10  days  after  it  occurs. 

To  take  care  of  the  contingency  that 
the  President  may  fail  to  make  such  a 
report,  it  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  can  make  such  report  to  the 
Congress  in  the  event  the  Piesident  fails 
to  make  it. 

It  provides  that  in  either  of  these 
events,  the  Comptroller  General,  who  is 
an  arm  of  Congress,  shall  advise  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not, 
in  his  judgment,  the  impoundment  is 
authorized  by  any  statutory  authority 
conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

It  provides  that  if  the  Comptroller 
General  rules  that  the  impoundment  is 
pursuant  to  the  Antideficiency  Act,  that 
will  end  the  matter.  If  he  rules  it  is 
sustained  by  any  other  statutoi-y  author- 
ity, the  matter  can  still  be  subject  to 
congressional  action  under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  I  propose  to  offer. 
And  of  couise  the  amendment  covers  im- 
pounding action  which  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Congress  finds  to  be  with- 
out statutory  authority. 

The  amendment  provides  that  at  any 
time  within  60  days  the  Congress  may 
pass  a  resolution  ratifying  the  impoimd- 
ment  in  a  particular  case;  that  in  that 
event,  the  impoundment  becomes  bind- 
ing on  the  Congress. 

It  provides  that  in  the  event  Congress 
fails  to  take  affirmative  action  ratifying 
the  impoundment  within  the  60-day  pe- 
riod, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  the  fluids  which  have 
been  appropriated. 

It  provides  an  expedited  procedure  for 
voting  on  the  report  of  the  impound- 
ment of  budget  obligatory  authority, 
whether  made  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  so  as  to  expedite 
the  consideration  and  determination  of 
the  matter  within  the  60-day  period. 

It  also  provides  that  in  the  event  Con- 
gress is  unwilling  to  wait  for  60  days. 
Congress  may,  by  affii-mative  vote,  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  of 
the  impoundment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  proposed  several  vei-y 
fine  amendments  to  this  amendment. 
One  of  them  provides  that  if  the  Pi-es- 
ident  wants  to  make  an  impoimdment, 
he  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
actually  making  the  impoundment;  that 
if  he  thinks  an  appropriation  is  too  large 
or  the  purpose  of  an  appropriation  is 
unwise,  he  can  come  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  the  rescinding  of  the  appropriation 
or  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  or 
the  elimination  of  the  program  by  the 
supplemental  appropriation  process. 

This  amendment  is  a  result  of  the 
study  which  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  have  made,  the  former 
.subcommittee  having  studied  this  prob- 
lem for  more  than  2  years.  During  this 
time  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  has  taken  testimony  from  knowl- 
edgeable persons,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 


committee on  Impoundment  of  Funds 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, sitting  together  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers,  has  con- 
ducted joint  hearings.  This  amendment 
is  the  result  of  the  combined  minds  of 
the  members  of  both  committees. 

In  addition  to  that  impoundment  fea- 
ture, it  contains  a  spending  ceiling  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  totaling  $268  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  an  entirely  workable  amendment. 
And  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  occasion 
to  say  that  this  amendment  has  received 
contributions  from  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Arthur 
S.  Miller,  professor  of  constitutional  law 
at  the  George  Washington  University; 
Louis  Fisher,  who  has  made  a  great  study 
in  this  field  and  is  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  Government  financing.  In  addition,  we 
have  taken  the  testimony  of  numerous 
persons,  too  numerous  to  mention,  who 
have  made  valuable  suggestions.  For  ex- 
ample, former  Representative  Brooks 
Hays  pointed  out  that  the  original  bill 
provided  that  Congress  would  have  to 
vote  each  impoimdment  up  or  down  in 
its  entirety. 

At  the  instance  of  former  Representa- 
tives Hays,  the  amendment  has  been 
changed  to  provide  that  Congress  can 
approve  or  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part 
each  impoundment. 

Senator  Ribicoff  made  many  fine 
contributions  to  our  amendment  in  the 
form  of  amendments  and  in  preparing 
section  1  which  sets  forth  in  eloquent 
fashion  the  constitutional,  legal,  and 
factual  foundations  underlying  the  bill. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment has  many  contributions  made  by 
both  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  CJovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee. If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would 
designate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  as  the  chief  cosponsors  of  the 
bill.  Each  of  them  has  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Senators 
Ribicoff,  Metcalf,  Chiles,  Huddleston. 
NuNN,  and  Javits  made  other  great  con- 
tributions to  the  amendment.  And  also, 
although  they  do  not  favor  the  amend- 
ment as  strongly  as  I  do  and  are  partly 
opposed  to  it,  we  are  Indebted  to  Sen- 
ators Gurney,  Roth,  and  Brock  for 
pointing  out  deficiencies  in  the  original 
proposal  which  have  been  corrected  in 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment,  I  think,  will  signify 
two  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  es- 
tablish for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  an  orderly  procedure  whereby 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congre.ss 
without  resorting  to  the  veto,  corrections 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made  in  ap- 
propriations and  in  programs.  It  also 
provides  that  the  Congre.ss  shah  retain 
the  power  of  the  purse.  It  gives  an  or- 
derly procedure  by  which  the  President 
can  apply  to  the  Congress,  as  a  result  of 
the  Javits  amendment,  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  conform  to  the  idea^ 
of  the  Executive. 

It  establishes  a  spending  limit,  wliich 
would  indicate  that  Congi-ess  is  prepared 
to  do  all  it  can  to  set  the  financial  hoii.sc 
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of  the  Federal  Government  in  order.  And 
every  one  of  us  knows  that  Is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  time  comes 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  me  under  the 
Senate  rules  to  offer  this  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  will  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  proposal  he  has  made.  I 
am  willing  at  this  time,  if  it  is  agreeable 
with  my  coauthor,  the  Senator  from 
Otiio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  to  yield  the  remamder 
of  our  time  on  the  amendment  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  a  modification  of  our 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  accept 
a  modification  would  not  require  yielding 
back  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  Is  our  desire  so  to 
modify  our  amendment.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  may  have  a  moment 
to  raise  an  inquiry,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  modified 
their  amendment — that  is,  amendment 
No.  52 — so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  propose. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  as  mod- 
ified by  accepting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  desire  that  at  this  point 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  the  sub- 
stitute be  included  as  original  sponsors? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
included  the  names  of  the  Senators  that 
I  gave  when  I  first  rose. 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  wo\]ld  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  52,  as  modified,  to  con- 
form to  amendment  No.  77  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  to  be  followed  by  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  substitute  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  77.  as  Moditied  Amzndment 
52,  AS  Modified 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  AmendmeDt  No.  62  (as  modified) . 
Insert  the  following: 

TITLE    I— IMPOUNDMENT    CONTROL 
PROCEDURES 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  tbAt — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority 
to  enact  legislation  and  appropriate  moneys 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 

<S)  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  make 


apprc  prlated 


I  exprei  sely 


ict 


del<  gated 
nai  rowly 


Of 
branch 


e^resi  ly 


Act 


all  laws  neceeaary  and  propel 
Into  execution  Its  own  powers; 

(3)  the  Executive  shall  take 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  shall 
executed; 

(4)  under  the  Constitution 
States,   the   Congress   has  the 
require      that      funds 
obligated  by  law  shall  be  spent 
with  such  law: 

(5)  there  Is  on  authority 
piled  under  the  Constitution 
States  for  the  Executive  to 
authority  and  the  only 
Impoundments  by  the 
that  which  Congress  has 
by  statute; 

(6)  by  the  Anti-Deficiency 
sec.    3679).   the   Congress 
President  authority,  in  a 
area,  to  establish  reserves  for 
or  to  effect  savings  through 
qulrements,  greater  efficiency 
or   other    developments 
date  on  which  appropriations 
able: 

(7)  m  spite  of  the  lack  of 
authority  for  Impoundment 
thority    by    the   executive 
narrow  area  in  which  reserves 
tlve  branch  have  been 
In    the    Antl-Deficlency    Act, 
branch  has  Inpbtinded  many 
lars  of  budget  authority  In  a 
trary  to  and  not  authorized 
Deficiency  Act  or  any  other 

(8)  impoundments  by  the 
have  often  been  made  without 

(9)  such  impoundments 
llfied  the  effect  of  apprc^rlatlobs 
tlon  authority  enacted  by  the 
prevented  the  Congress  from 
constitutional  authority; 

(10)  the   executive    branch 
presentation  to  the  Congress 
biidget,  the  due  respect  of  thi  i 
the  views  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  veto,  has  ampl( 
affect  the  appropriation  and 
ess  without  the  unilateral 
pound  budget  authority;  and 

(11)  enactment  of  this 
sary  to  clarify  the  limits  of  th< 
authority   of   the   executive 
pound    budget   authority,    to 
proper  allocation  of  authorlt] 
Congress  and  the  executive 
firm  the  constitutional 
the  unilateral  nullification  by 
branch  of  duly  enacted 
appropriation  Acts,  and  to 
and    orderly   procedures   for 
of  budget  authority  through 
the  Executive  and  the  Congre^ 
apply  to  all  Impoundments  of 
ity,  regardless  of  the  legal 
for  making  such  Impoundment 

Sec.   2.    (a)    Whenever  the 
Director  of   the  Office  of 
Budget,  the  head  of  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  any 
ployee  of  the  United  States, 
budget  authority  made 
permits,  or  approves  the 
such  budget  authority  by 
or  employee  of  the  United 
dent  shall,  within  ten  days 
mit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
sentatlves  a  special  message 

(1)  the  amount  of  the 
Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the 
was  ordered  to  be  Impounded 

(3)  the  date  the   budget 
Impounded; 

(4)  any  account,  departmen  ; 
ment  of  the  Oovenunent  to 
poundment    budget    authorlt; ' 
been  available  for  obligation 
impoiuidment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time 
budget   authority   la  to  be 
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Includo  ix>t  only  the  legal  lapsli^  of  budget 
authority  but  also  administrative  decisions 
to  discontinue  or  curtaU  a  program; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment.  In- 
cluding any  legal  authority  InvcOced  by  him 
to  Justify  the  Impoundment  and,  when  the 
Justification  Invoked  Is  a  requirement  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  which  estab- 
lishes a  debt  celling  or  a  spending  celling.  th« 
amount  by  which  the  celling  would  be  ex- 
ceeded and  the  reasons  for  such  {anticipated 
excess;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  pri 
estimated  fiscal,  economic.  an( 
effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  sub; 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
to  the  House  <^  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  flepresenta- 
tlves  If  the  House  is  not  In  session,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  tie  Senate  ia 
not  in  session.  Each  such  messfige  may  be 
printed  by  either  House  as  a  d<>cument  for 
both  Houses  as  the  President  of  j  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  determine. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  iriessage  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  each  such  message)  and  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  Judgment,  tl»e  Impound- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  exiting  statu- 
tory authc»-lty,  following  whlcb  he  shall 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  as  to 
his  determination  thereon.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  thikt  the  im- 
poundment was  in  accordance  'fith  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665), 
commonly  referred  to  as  "The  Ai  itideflclency 
Act",  the  provisions  of  section  3  and  section 
6  shall  not  i^ply.  In  aU  other  cases,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  advise  the  Con- 
gress whether  the  impoundment  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  existing  statutory 
authority  and  sections  3  and  5]  of  this  Act 
shall  apply.  I 

(d)  If  any  infc»7nation  contained  in  a 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  subsequently  revised,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  within  ten  i  days  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  Gmieral  a  sup- 
plementary message  stating  and^  explaining 
each  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  printed  in  the  first  issue  of|the  Federal 
Register  published  after  that  spiclal  or  sup- 
plemental message  is  so  trananxitted  and 
may  be  printed  by  either  House  as  a  docu- 
ment for  both  Houses,  as  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  th 
determine. 

(f)  The    President    shall    pu! 
Federal  Register  each  month 
budget  authority  Impounded  ai 
calendar  day  of  that  month.  Ei 
be  published  no  later  than  the 
dar  day  of  the  month  and  shall  I  contain  the 
Information    required   to   be    submitted    by 
special  message  pursuant  to  suT 

Sec.  3.  The  President,  the  Dl: 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud| 
of  any  department  or  agency  o: 
States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  cease  the  ImtMundlng  of 
any  budget  authority  set  forth  Inleach  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  iays  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  messa^  is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  specl4c  Impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Congress 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  set  out  in  section  3  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  Congaess  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  disapprove  any  im- 
poundment in  whole  or  in  part,! at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  at  the  sixty-day  period, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  disapproval,  the  Im- 
poundment shall  cease  immediitely  to  the 
extent  disapproved.  The  effect  oi  such  dlsap- 
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proval.  whether  by  concurrent  resolution 
passed  prior  to  the  ei^tratlon  of  the  sixty -day 
period  or  by  the  failure  to  approve  by  con- 
current reaotution  within  the  sixty-day 
period,  shaU  be  to  make  tte  obligation  <^ 
the  budget  authority  mandatory,  and  abaU 
preclude  the  President  or  any  other  Federal 
officer  or  employee  from  reimpounding  tbe 
specific  budget  authority  set  forth  in  tlM 
special  meesage  which  tiie  Congress  by  its 
action  or  failure  to  act  has  thereby  rejected. 
Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  Includes — 

(1)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any  part 
<rf  budget  authority  made  avaUable  (whether 
by  establiflblng  reeerves  or  otherwise)  and 
tlie  tomlnation  or  cancellatlcm  of  authorieed 
projects  or  acUvltlee  to  the  extent  that  budg- 
et authority  lias  been  made  available. 

(2)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any  al- 
location of  any  part  of  budget  authority 
<  where  such  aUocatlon  Is  required  in  order 
to  permit  the  budget  authority  to  be  expend- 
ed or  obligated) . 

(3)  withholding.  deUying,  deferring,  or 
otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee  to 
obligate  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(whether  by  establishing  contract  controls, 
reserves,  or  otherwise) ,  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  inac- 
tion which  effectively  precludes  or  delays  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of  au- 
thoriEed  budget  authority. 

S«c.  5.  The  following  subsections  of  this 
Bectl<m  are  enacted  by  Uie  Coogi^ss: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  at  the  Senate  and  Uie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Hoiise  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
the  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  s&me  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  which  Is  In- 
troduced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  ol  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
special  message  of  the  President  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  two  Houses. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resoluUon  approving  the  In^oundlng  ol 
hudget  authority  shall  l)e  substantially  as 
follows  (the  blank  spaces  being  appropriately 
filled) :  "That  the  Congress  approves  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  as  set  forth  in 
the  special  message  of  the  President  dated  — , 
Senate  (House)  Docvunent  Niombered  ." 

(3)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  impounding  of  budget  authority 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows  (the  blank 
spaces  being  appropriately  fined)  :  'That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  impounding  ol 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  special 
message  of  the  President  dated  — ,  Senate 
(House)  Document  Numbered  —  (in  the 
amount  of  $ — ) ." 

(4)  Pot  purposes  of  this  siibeectlon,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  oniy  by  an 
adjournment  ol  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  ol  more 
than  three  da3rs  to  a  day  certain  shaH  be 
excluded  in  the  compntation  ol  the  sixty- 
day  period. 

(c)  (1)  A  resolution  introduced,  or  received 
from  the  other  Hotise,  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  sbaU  not  be  retemd  to  a  oom- 
Jnittee  and  shall  be  privileged  buslnecB  for 
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Inunediate  oonsMeratlon,  foUowlng  the  re- 
ceipt of  tl»e  report  of  tlw  Oompttoller  Gen- 
eral referred  to  in  section  2(c).  It  shall  at 
any  time  be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  jiroceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  Buch  motion  shaU  be 
lUghly  privileged  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shaU  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  rl1ns[;,niiiil  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  is  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shaU  be  limited  to  ten 
tx>urs.  which  sliaU  l>e  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (including  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting approval  for  disapproval  in  wliole 
or  in  pfirt  or  substituting  disapproval  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  approval)  sliall  be 
limited  to  two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equaUy  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  ^x  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  ol  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  trf  the 
Senate  or  the  House  ol  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(d)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  Hotise 
ol  a  resoluUon  ol  that  House  with  respect  to 
a  special  message,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  message,  then — 

(1)  II  no  resolution  ol  the  first  Hovjse 
with  respect  to  such  message  has  been  in- 
troduced, no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  message  may  be  made 
(despite  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
(1)). 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  intro- 
duced— 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that 
or  other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  re- 
spect to  such  message  shan  be  the  same 
as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  had  been  received- 
but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  ol  a  reso- 
lution ol  the  first  Hotise  with  respect  to  such 
message  the  resolution  Irom  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  message  shall  be  auto- 
maUcaUy  substituted  for  the  resolution  ol 
the  first  House. 

(e)  If  a  committee  ol  conlerence  is.  ap- 
pointed on  the  disageelng  votes  od  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  a  resolution,  the 
conference  report  submitted  In  each  House 
shan  be  considered  under  the  rules  set  forth 
in  sutwectlon  (c)  lor  the  consideration  ol  a 
resolution,  except  that  no  amendment  shaU 
be  in  order. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ol  this  section,  it  shall  not  lie  in  order  in 
either  House  to  consider  a  resolution  with 
respea  to  a  special  message  after  the  two 
Houses  have  agreed  to  another  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  message. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "spe- 
cial message"  means  a  report  ol  impounding 
action  made  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2  or  by  the  Comptroller  General  pur- 
suant to  section  6. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  ol  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  ol  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  takes  or  approves  any  im- 
pounding action  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act,  and  the  President  lails  to  report  such 
impounding  action  to  the  Oongrees  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral shall  report  such  impounding  action 
with  any  aTaUable  tafomtatlofi  concerning 
it  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  pro- 


visions of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  im- 
pounding action  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  report  of  the  Cmnp- 
trolier  General  had  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Pnoptdod,  hoMever,  That  the  sixty-day 
period  provided  In  section  3  ol  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  oommenoed  at  the  time  at 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Impoundment  action 
was  taken. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  interpreted  by  any  perstxi  or  court  as 
constituting  a  ratification  or  approval  of  any 
impounding  of  budget  autliority  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  employee, 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done  pur- 
suant to  statutory  authority  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  Impoundment. 

Sec.  8.  The  Comptroller  General  is  hereby 
expressly  empowered  as  the  represent&Uve  of 
the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection  to  sue  any  depart^aent,  agency  of- 
ficer, or  employee  ol  the  United  Stat^  in  a 
clvU  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  lor  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such  court  is 
hereby  e^ressly  empowered  to  enter  in  such 
civil  action  any  decree.  Judgment,  or  order 
which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  such  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee.  Within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  be  construed  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  omce  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  construed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  aU  funds  appropriated  by 
law  shall  be  made  available  and  obligated  by 
the  appropriate  agencies,  departmenu,  and 
other  units  of  the  Government  except  as  may 
be  provided  otherwise   under   this  Act. 

(b)  Should  tlie  President  deslie  to  im- 
pound any  appropriation  made  by  tiie  Con- 
gress not  authorized  by  t.>iig  Act  or  by  the 
Antldeficiency  Act,  he  sliaU  seek  leglslaUon 
utilizing  the  supplemental  appropriations 
process  to  obtain  selective  reclsaion  of  such 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person,  im- 
poundment, or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons.  Impoundments,  or  circumstances 
shall  not  l)e  affected  tliereby. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  gh^i 
talce  effect  from  and  after  enactment. 
TITLE  II— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  TEAR 

1874  EXPENDITURES 
S»c.  JOl.  <a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1974, 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sltali  not  exceed  taeB.OOOflOO.OOO. 

(b)  If  tlie  estimates  at  revenues  wtiich 
will  be  received  in  the  Treasury  during  tike 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  as  made 
from  time  to  time,  are  increased  as  a  result 
of  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  reforming  the  Federal 
tax  laws,  the  limitation  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  reviewed  by  Congress  lor 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  addi- 
tional revenues  made  available  should  be 
applied  to  essential  pubUc  ser\ices  for  wtiich 
adequate  funding  would  not  other»-ise  be 
provided. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President  shan. 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  reseire  from 
expendittire  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations or  other  obligational  authority 
otherwise  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  within  the  limitation  specified 
in  section  201. 

(b)  la  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
«0cUoa    <«>     the    President    shaU    reserve 
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amounts  proportionately  from  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  and  other  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority available  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  subfunc- 
tlonal  category  (as  set  out  In  the  United 
States  Budget  In  Brief) ,  except  that  no  res- 
ervations shall  be  made  from  amounts  avail- 
able for  Interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, payments  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds,  public  assistance  maintenance  grants 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
food  stamps,  military  retirement  pay,  medic- 
aid, and  Judicial  salaries. 

(c)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
under  section  2(c)  with  respect  to  any  such 
reservation  that  the  requirements  of  propor- 
tionate reservations  of  subsection  (b)  have 
been  complied  with,  then  sections  3  and  S 
shall  not  apply  to  svich  reservation. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  impound- 
ments or  reservations  made  under  title  II 
Insofar  as  they  prohibit  reimpoundlng  or 
reservation. 

(e)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  Impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating a  program  the  creation  or  continua- 
tion of  which  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  203.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents Is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formttla  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  distribution,  the  amount  available  for 
expenditure  (after  the  application  of  this 
title)  shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  in 
the  application  of  the  formula. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modiflcation  Act,  to 
Insure  the  separation  of  Federal  powers  and 
to  protect  the  legislative  function  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  notify  the  Congress 
whenever  he,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  Impounds,  orders  the  impounding,  or 
permits  the  impounding  of  budget  authority, 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
approve  the  impounding  action.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  or  require  the  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  to  cease  such  action,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
and  to  establish  a  spending  ceiling  for  one 
fiscal  year  1974." 

Section-by-Section   Analysis   of 

Amendment  No.  77 

section   i 

Section  1  states  certain  findings  by  the 
Congress  regarding  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  President  may  Impound  appropri- 
ated funds  and  obligational  authority,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  practice  has  been 
used. 

It  states  that  Congress  has  authority  to  en- 
act legislation,  to  appropriate  monies,  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  its  own  powers,  and  to 
require  that  funds  appropriated  and  obli- 
gated by  law  be  spent  In  accordance  with  such 
law. 

The  section  states  that  the  only  legal  au- 
thority for  the  Executive  to  Impound  budget 
authority  Is  that  expressly  delegated  by  stat- 
ute, such  as  the  Antldeflclency  Act  In  which 


President  author- 
to  establish 


Congress  delegated  to  the 

Ity,  In  a  narrowly  defined  afea, 

reserves. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
broad  statutory  authority, 
that  the  Executive  has  Impounded 
lions  of  dollars  of  budget  aut  lority 
ner  contrary  to  and  not  aijhorlzed 
Antldeflclency  Act  or  any 
gress.  These  impoundments 
without  a  legal  basis  and  hafc'e 
fled  the  effect  of  approprlati  ons 
tlon  authority  enacted  by 
have  prevented  the  Congress 
Its  constitutional  authority, 

The  section  further  states 
tlve  has  ample  authority  to 
priation  and  obligation 
unilateral  authority  to  Impdund 
thorlty.  Therefore,  the  enactfient 
Islatlon  Is  necessary  to  c: 
existing  legal  authority  to 
establish  efficient  and  orderl  i 
reordering  budget  priorities 
tlon  by  the  Executive  and 


c|>nstltutlonal  or 
section  states 
many  bll- 
In  a  man- 
by  the 
act  of  Con- 
lave  been  made 
totally  nulU- 
and  obllga- 
Congress  and 
from  exercising 


tl  e 


o1  tier 


the 


that  the  Execu- 

ffect  the  appro- 

wlthout  the 

budget  au- 

of  this  leg- 

the  limits  of 

mpound  and  to 

procedures  for 

Itirough  Joint  ac- 

the  Congress. 


pro(  ess 


clar:  fy 


oi  icer  I 


oth  Jr 


T  le  i 
ai ; 


SECTION    2 

Subsection   2(a)    provide; 
the  President  or  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  speci  1 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Budget,  Impounds  or  orders 
proves  the  Inipoundlng  of 
he  shall  transmit  within  1 
message  on  the  impound  met^ 
of  Congress. 

The  term  "budget  author: 
henslve    term   applying    not 
appropriated  but  also  to 
gation  authority.  The  term 
The  Budget  of  the  United 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  at  page 

Budget    authority — i 
are  permitted  to  enter  intc 
quiring  either  immediate  oi 
of  money,  only  when  they 
authority  to  do  so  by  law. 
authorized   by   Congress 
authority  (BA). 

Budget  authority  controli 
to  be  Incurred,  and  for 
amount  of  the  authority 
obligations  expected  to  be 
the  year.  In  some  cases— 
tlon    (other  than  water 
research,  and  procurement- 
ity  Is  requested  and  granted 
full  cost  of  each  project 
started,   regardless  of  wher 
expected  to  be  Incurred, 
time  of  completion. 

Budget  authority  usuallj 
of  appropriations  which 
to  be  Incurred  and 
Some  budget  authority  Is 
tract   authority  which 
but  requires  an  appropriation 
liquidate"   (pay)   these 
also  authority  to  spend 
budget  authority  permits 
rowed  money  to  Incur 
payments.  Where  such 
the  use  of  Treasury  borrowi|ig 
to  spend  public  debt  re^ 
a  Government  agency  to 
the  public  or  from  a 
tered  fund  available  for 
thorlty  to  spend  agency  deb 

The  special  message  of 
specify: 

(1)  the  amount  of  bud^t 
pounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which 
was  ordered  to  be 

(3)  the   date   the 
Impounded; 

(4)  any  account, 
ment  of  the  Government  ti 
pounded  budget  authority 
available  for  obligation 
poundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time 
budget    authority   ia  to  b« 


that   whenever 

or  employee 

cally  including 

l^anagement  and 

permits,  or  ap- 

ta^dget  authority, 

days  a  special 

to  both  Houses 


payme  its 


per  nits 


de  )t 


eceii  t 


April  ^y  1973 


y  '  IS  a  compre- 

only   to   funds 

forms  of  obli- 

Is  described  in 

Government, 


Stt  tea 
31 J: 
Govetpment    agencies 
obligations,  re- 
future  payment 
h^ve  been  granted 
amounts  thus 
called   budget 


the  obligations 
m4st  accounts  the 
related  to  the 
Incurred  during 
sifeclally  construc- 
jurce  projects) , 
budget  author- 
to  finance  the 
the  time  It  is 
obligations  are 
the  expected 


a  Id 


of  budget 
decisions 


ilrg 


the 


takes  the  form 

permit  obligations 

to  be  made. 

Inlthe  form  of  con- 

obllgatlons, 

or  receipts  "to 

obligations.  There  Is 

receipts;  such 

the   use  of  bor- 

obll(  atlons  and  make 

authority  pertains  to 

.  It  Is  authority 

s;  authority  for 

bo*ow  directly  from 

Gove  rnment-admlnls- 

Iqvestment,  is  au- 

recelpts. 
t4e  President  shall 

authority  im- 

thelbudget  authority 
Impoun  led: 

budg(  t   authority   was 

departn|ent,  or  establish- 

whlch  such  Im- 

would  have  been 

ex<  ept  for  such  im- 

i  urlng  which  the 
impounded,   in- 


In- 

by  the 

and. 

Is  a  requlre- 

law  which 

celling,  the 

would  be  ex- 

antlclpated 

practicable, 
and  budget- 


that  each  spe- 

to    the 

day,  and  shall 

House  or  the 

the  respec- 

The  message 

for   both 


eluding  not  only  the  legal  lapsing 
authority  but  also  admlntstrtftlve 
to  discontinue  or  curtail  a 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment 
eluding  any  legal  authority  ii  voked 
President  to  Justify  the  Impo mdment 
when  the  Justification  invokec 
ment  to  avoid  violating  any  pu  allc 
established  a  debt  or  spend 
amount  by  which  the  celling 
ceeded  and  the  reasons  for 
excess;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  exteilt 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic , 
ary  effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

Subsection  2(b)    provides 
clal    message    shall   be    transihltted 
House  and  Senate  on  the  same 
be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  th  s 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shou  d 
tlve  House  not  be  In  session, 
may   be   printed   as   a   docunjent 
Houses. 

Under  subsection  2(c) ,  a 
cial   message    shall    be    transihltted 
Comptroller  General  on  the  sa  ne 
sent  to  the  Congress.  The  CoriptroUer 
eral  shall  review  each  Impoun  Iment 
port  to  Congress  within  15 
nation   whether  the   Impoundment 
accordance  with  existing  statutory 
Ity. 

If    the    Comptroller    Generkl 
that  the  impoundment  was  mpde 
ance  with  the  Antldeflclency 
665) ,  no  further  congressional 
in  order  and  the  Impoundmen* 
all  other  cases,  the  Comptrolle 
advise  the  Congress  whether 
ment  was  in  accordance  with 
tory  authority,  and  the  provlsi  dus 
3  and  5  shall  apply  to  that  Imjoundment 

Subsection  2(d)   provides 
dent  shall  notify  Congress 
troller  General  within  10  day  i 
matlon  contained  in  a  special 
message  Is  subsequently  revl^d 

Subsection  2(e)  provides 
and  supplementary  message  shall 
In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Federa. 
llshed  after  the  message  Is  sut  mltted 

Subsection  2(f)  provides  that 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
tenth  of  each  month  a  list  of 
thorlty  Impounded  as  of  thd 
month. 


cojy 


determines 
in  accord- 
Act  (31  U.S.C. 
action  will  be 
will  stand.  In 
General  shall 
the  Impound- 
other  statu- 
of  sections 


tiat 


a  Id 


section  3 


Section  3  provides  that  the 
cease  the  impounding  of  budget 
forth  In  each  message  within 
tinuous  session  after  the 
unless  Congress  ratifies  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Congre^ 
approve   any  impoundment 
part  prior  to  the  expiration 
and  the  Impoundment  shall 
ately  to  the  extent  disapproved 
either  a  disapproval  or  a  failure 
to  act  within  the  60-day  pelod 
make  the  obligation  of  the  b\  dget 
mandatory    and    shall 
pounding  of  the  budget  autl^orlty 
in  the  message. 

SECTION  4 


iOi 
mesi  age 


li 

(If 


Section   4   defines   Impounc  Ing 
authority  to  Include  four  typi  s 

( 1 )  withholding,  delaying, 
Ing,  or  otherwise  refusing  to 
of  bvidget  authority  made  available 
by  establishing  reserves  or 
the  termination  or  cancellation 
projects    or    activities    to 
budget  authority  has  been  mide 

(2)  withholding,  delaying, 
ing.  or  otherwise  refusing  to 
cation    of    any    part    of 
(where  such  allocation  Is  required 
to   permit  the   budget   authc  rity 
pended  or  obligated) , 

(3  withholding,  delaying  deferring,  or 
otherwise  refusing  to  perml ;  a  grantee  to 
obligate     any     part     of     budget     authority 


of  each  spe- 

to   the 

day  as  It  Is 

Gen- 

and  re- 

hls  determi- 

was   in 

author- 


the  Presl- 

the  Comp- 

If  any  infor- 

Impoundment 


each  special 

be  printed 

Register  pub- 


the  President 

Register  by  the 

ny  budget  au- 

first   of  that 


:xecutlve  shall 

authority  set 

days  of  con- 

Is  received 

in^poundment  by 

may  also  dis- 

whole  or  in 

the  60  days. 

cease  immedi- 

The  effect  of 

of  Congress 

win  be  to 

authority 

the    relm- 

set  forth 


of   budget 

of  actions: 

deferring,  freez- 

e|cpend  any  pari 

(whether 

(therwlse)    and 

of  authorized 

extent    that 

available. 

deferring,  f reez- 

oaake  any  allo- 

authority 

In  order 

to  be  ex- 


bu  iget 
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(whetlier  by  establishing  contract  controls, 
reserves,  or  otherwise) ,  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  Inac- 
tion which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of 
authorized  budget  authority. 

SECTION   5 

Section  5  establishes  the  procedure  for 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
either  approving  or  disapproving  an  Im- 
poundment. It  prescribes  the  substantive 
content  of  the  resolutions  and  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and 
that  they  shaU  be  privileged  business  for 
Immediate  consideration  following  the  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to 
section  2(c) .  Motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  debatable,  amendments  to 
the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to.  Debate  on  a  resolution  shall  be 
limited. 

SECTION  6 

Section  6  provides  that  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Director  of  OMB,  agency  and  de- 
partment heads,  or  any  other  Federal  officer 
or  employee,  takes  or  approves  any  Impound- 
ing action  within  the  purview  of  this  Act, 
which  the  President  falls  to  report  to  the 
Congress  as  required  by  this  Act,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  such  action  to 
both  Houses  of  tiie  Congress,  and  it  shall 
have  the  same  effect,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  as  if  the  impounding  report  had 
been  made  by  the  President;  but  the  60-day 
period  during  which  the  Congress  may  act 
and  after  which  impoundments  must  cease 
stiaU  be  deemed  to  commence  at  the  time 
the  Comptroller  General  has  determined  that 
the  impoundment  action  was  taken. 

SDCnON  7 

Section  7  provides  that  nothing  contained 
In  the  Act  shall  be  interpreted  by  any  person 
or  court  as  constituting  a  ratificaticm  or  ap- 
proval of  any  impounding  of  budget  author- 
ity by  the  President,  or  any  other  Federal 
employee,  in  the  past  or  future,  unless  done 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  In  effect  at 
the  Ume  of  such  Impoundment. 

SKCTION    8 

Section  8  expressly  empowers  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Congress,  through  attorneys  he  chooses,  to 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  expressly  author- 
izes the  court  in  such  action  to  enter  any 
decree.  Judgment  or  order  which  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  provides 
further  that  for  the  purposes  ol  this  section, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  officers  or  employees  are  to  be 
considered  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

SECTION    9 

Section  9(a)  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law,  all  funds 
appropriated  by  law  shall  be  made  available 
and  obligated  by  the  appropriated  agencies, 
departments  and  other  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment, except  as  may  otherwise  be  prescribed 
under  the  Act. 

Section  9(b)  provides  that  if  the  President 
desires  to  Impound  any  appropriation  made 
by  the  Congress,  which  action  is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Antldeflclency  Act,  he  must 
seek  legislation  through  the  supplemental 
appropriations  process  to  obtain  selective 
reclsslon  of  such  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

SECTION    JO 

Section  10  contains  a  separability  clause 
which  provides  that  if  any  provision  of  the 
Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person, 


impoundment  or  circumstance.  Is  held  tn- 
vAlld,  such  holding  shaa  not  affect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  appllcabUity  of 
such  pffovisioti  to  other  persons.  Impound- 
ments, or  clrcomstanoes. 

sscnoN  11 

Section  11  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the   Act   shall   take  effect  upon  enactment. 

TITLE   n 

TlUe  n.  entiUed  CeUing  on  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Expenditures,  provides  a  $268  billion 
oelilng  on  Federal  expenditures  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974  and  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
Executive  Branch  can  reduce  expenditures 
for  that  celling  level  If  appropriations  exceed 
it. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  make  the 
mechanism  for  reducing  expenditures  below 
the  spending  ceiling  consistent  with  the  anti- 
impoundment  procedures  outlined  In  Title  I 
of  the  legislation. 

SECTION    JOl 

Section  201(a)  provides  that  during  Fiscal 
Year  1974  expenditures  and  net  lending 
under  the  budget  shall  not  exceed  $268 
billion. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  In  the  event 
that  the  estimates  of  revenues  that  the 
Treasury  Department  expects  to  receive 
during  Fiscal  1974  are  Increased  as  the  result 
of  tax  reform  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  spending  ceiling  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  additional  revenues  made  avail- 
able shall  be  applied  to  essential  public  serv- 
ices for  u-hlch  adequate  funding  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided. 

SECTION    202 

Section  202(a)  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  reserve  from  expenditures  and 
net  lending  and  from  appropriations  or  other 
obligational  authority  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing during  Fiscal  Year  1974  under  the  spend- 
ing celling. 

Section  202(b)  provides  that  the  President 
in  reducing  expenditures  and  net  lending 
under  the  spending  ceiling  sbail  cut  amounts 
proportionsdly  from  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  other  obligational  authority 
available  for  each  functional  category  and  to 
the  extent  practicable  for  each  subfunctional 
category  (as  set  out  In  the  Vniied  States 
Budget  in  brief  for  Fiscal  Year  1974)  except 
that  he  shall  not  cut  from  the  funds  set  aside 
for  Interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  services, 
payments  from  social  insurance  trust  funds, 
public  assistance  maintenance  grants  uxtder 
TlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  military  retirement  pay.  Medicaid, 
and  Judicial  salaries. 

Section  202(c)  provides  that  the  President 
in  making  cuts  to  bring  expenditures  and 
net  lending  \inder  the  spending  ceiling  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Impoundment  provisions 
of  Title  I  of  this  bill,  except  If  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  that  the  cuts 
proposed  by  the  President  to  bring  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  under  the  spending 
ceiling  meet  the  proportionate  requirements 
of  Subsection  202(b),  then  Sections  3  and  6 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply. 

Section  202(d)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  SectlOTi  S  of  title  I  which  prohibit 
reimpoundlng  of  funds  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  cuts  made  by  the  President  in  order  to 
bring  expenditures  and  net  lending  under 
the  spending  ceiling. 

Section  20a(e)  provides  that  In  no  event 
*all  the  authority  given  to  the  President 
under  title  n  be  nsed  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  a  program  the  creation  or  con- 
tinuation of  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

SECTION    203 

Section  203  provides  that  In  the  case  of 
formula  grant  programs  which  must  be  re- 
duced in  order  to  meet  the  spending  oelilng 
requirements,  the  same  formula  m  author- 


ized in  the  program  shall  b«  applied  to  the 

reduced  amount. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  now  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmow)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  have  accepted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  a  substitute.  In  other  words, 
the  pending  business  is  the  substitute 
that  has  been  ofifered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  modified  their  original  amendment 
and  have  accepted  the  modification  of 
their  original  amendment;  and  that  is 
the  pending  bxisiness. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  uill  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Whi.i  is  the  status  of  the 
time  allocation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  hsis  8  minutes  remain- 
ing; the  Senator  from  Texas  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  Jiat  those  who  support  the 
amendment  seek  their  time  from  the 
Senator  from  Ohio'.' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  be  granted  some  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  wonder,  though, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  defer  for 
a  moment  to  enable  me  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  take  but  a  few 
moments.  I  know  that  the  time  is  limited. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
work  with  him  in  the  development  of  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  and  also  an  analy- 
sis of  title  n  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  c*jection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impoundment-Stendinc  Ceilinc  Amendment 
(By  Senator  MtrsKiE) 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  which  would  provide  a  procedure 
for  determining  Illegal  Impoundments  and 
which  would  keep  Federal  expenditures  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1974  under  a  ceiling  of  $268 
biUlon. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  al- 
ready explained  Title  I  of  his  amendment, 
which  deals  with  the  antl-lmpoundment 
procedures.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  his 
statements  and,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  not 
discuss  Title  I  at  this  time. 

Title  n  of  his  amendment,  which  provides 
for  the  spending  celling.  Is  similar  to  the 
amendment  to  the  impoundment  legislation 
I  Introduced  yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  That  amendment, 
after  some  modification,  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  for  his  efforts  In  seek- 
ing a  reasonable  spending  ceiling.  Many  of 
the  elements  in  an  amendment  introduced 
last  week  by  Senator  Mondale  have  been  in- 
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corporated  Into  Title  II  of  the  amendment  we 
are  considering  today. 

The  $268  billion  spending  celling  In  the 
Ervin  amendment  is  a  reasonable  and  respon- 
"iible  figure.  It  Is  $700  million  less  than  the 
dgure  requested  by  the  President  In  his 
Fiscal  1974  budget. 

It  Is  another  Illustration  that  the  Con- 
gress is  responsible  In  its  efforts  to  keep 
Federal  spending  under  control.  A  $268  bil- 
lion budget  will  insure  continued  economic 
growth,  but  It  will  prevent  Federal  spend- 
ing from  reaching  a  level  which  would  add 
additional  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Enactment  of  this  spending  ceiling  would 
be  consistent  with  the  efforts  of  Congress 
over  the  past  four  years  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  President  has  never  submitted  a 
balanced  budget  to  Congress.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  accumulated  Federal  debt  in 
the  past  five  years  has  been  greater  than 
the  accumulated  Federal  debt  in  the  previous 
25  years.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  Congress 
has  cut  every  one  of  the  Presidents  budget 
proposals — for  a  total  savings  of  $20  billion 
in    appropriations. 

Title  n  of  this  amendment  contains  two 
other   Important   elements. 

First,  It  would  allow  Congress  to  review 
the  spending  ceUing  in  the  event  that  tax 
reform  legislation  it  enacts  after  the  celling 
is  set  Increases  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
the  Treasury  will  receive  during  Fiscal  1974. 
That  legislation  would  allow  the  Congress 
to  determine  whether  the  additional  reve- 
nues made  available  should  be  applied  to 
essential  public  services  for  which  adequate 
funding  would  otherwise  not  be  provided. 

Second,  Title  II  outlines  a  procedure  for 
reducing  Federal  expenditures  to  the  level 
of  the  spending  celling  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  impoundment  procedures  in  Title  I 
of  the  amendment. 

It  requires  the  President  to  make  pro- 
portional cuts  from  the  funds  available  for 
controllable  expenditures  In  each  functional 
category  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in 
each  subfunctlonal  category  of  the  budget, 
in  order  to  reduce  expenditures  beneath  the 
spending  ceiling.  None  of  those  cuts  could 
come  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  Interest, 
veterans'  benefits  and  services,  payments  for 
social  insurance  trvist  funds,  public  assist- 
ance maintenance  grants  under  Title  TV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  mili- 
tary retirement  pay,  Medicaid,  and  Judicial 
salaries. 

As  under  the  Impoundment  procedures 
the  President  must  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress detailing  his  recommended  cuts.  If  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  that  the 
cuts  have  been  made  proportionately  across 
the  board,  then  the  President  could  go  ahead 
and  make  those  cuts.  In  the  event  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  that  the 
President  has  not  proposed  cuts  that  are 
consistent  with  the  requirement  that  he 
make  proportionate  cuts,  then  his  recom- 
mended cuts  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  as  any  other  impoundment  and 
would  have  to  cease  after  60  days  unless 
Congress  affirmatively  approved  the  cuts. 

This  amendmetit  also  has  specific  safe- 
guards to  guard  against  any  cuts  proposed 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  spending  celling  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  a  program  the  creation 
or  continuation  of  which  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  been 
hammered  out  In  an  open  Committee  Meet- 
ing of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. In  it  we  have  sought  to  meet  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock).  All  of  them  Joined  in  support  of  the 
spending  celling  Title  of  this  amendment. 

In  Its  deliberations,  the  Committee  also 
took  note  of  the  outstanding  work  being  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 


In  his  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting.  Manage- 
ment, and  Expenditures  whicl .  Is  considering 
measures  to  reform  the  ov<  rail  budgeting 
procedures.  It  was  the  cleat  intent  of  the 
Committee  that  the  action  It  took  on  a  one- 
year  spending  celling  amendi  lent  should  in 
no  way  impair  the  important  i'ork  of  Senator 
Metcalfs  Subcommittee. 

The  spending  celling  amelidment  is  the 
product  of  careful  and  detail(  d  deliberations 
by  the  Committee  on  Gove  nment  Opera- 
tions. It  has  been  carefully  di  jfted  so  that  It 
complements  the  Impoundn  ent  provisions 
In  Title  I  of  this  amendment  It  reflects  the 
view  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  i  spending  cell- 
ing amendment  should  not  be  enacted  by 
Congress  unless  It  Is  accompi  iiied  by  strong 
anti-Impoundment  provision 

This  amendment  deserves  J;he  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Section-by-Section  ^'ALYSIS 
OF  Title  II 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should 
some  brief  observations 
compliment   the   distinguisl^ed 
from  North  Carolina,  and 
guished    Senator    from 
Chiles)    for   the   outstandii^g 
which  they  held  and  the 
which  they  made  to  develop 
amendment. 

For  my  part,  I  should 
these  points  about  title  II, 
to  the  spending  ceiling.  Tith 
to  the  bill  as  a  result  of  an 
offered  in  committee,  as  the  £ 
North  Carolina  has  explained 
establish  a  spending  ceiling 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Several  provisions  in  the 
ought  to  be  called  to  the 
the  Senate.  First  of  all,  it 
1-year  spending  ceiling, 
tains  a  provision  that  if 
enue  should  be  generated  bj 
legislation  passed  by  Congn 
would  review  the  spending 
purpose  of  determining 
additional  revenue  should  be 
able  for  beneficial  public 
might  otherwise  not  be 

That  is  not  an  automatifc 
the  ceiling;  it  simply  provipes 
cally  that  Congress  would 

The  next  point  I  would  1 
about  the  amendment  is 
tions  taken  later  this  year, 
vision  becomes  law.  Congress 
vide  for  expenditures  exceeding 
ing,  the  President  is  then 
reserve  expenditures,  but  to 
the  board,  so  that  the  thrust 
servations  will  not  have  the 
ing  programs  which  Congr 
proved.  There  is  a  provision 
Comptroller  General  shall 
taken  by  the  President  in 
and  determine  whether  or 
consistent.  If  they  are  not 
the  conditions  laid  down  by 
title  II,  then  Congress  woi^d 
opportunity  to  review  the 
the  President. 

I  think  it  is  a  sensible  fcompromise. 
Mr.  President,  of  the  vario  is  points  of 
view  which  were  offered  in  he  commit- 
tee, and  so  I  support  title  I,  and  also, 
of  course,  title  I,  which  is  primarily  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  h(  laded  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  under 
Senator  Ervin. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  I  complim|ent 
tinguished  friends  from 
Oklahoma  for  accepting  the 
represented  by  the  Ervin 
effect,  adopting  that 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr 
eu  the  chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pres 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Chiles)  . 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
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join  In  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  . 

As  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee on  impoundment  of  fimds  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  want  to  commend  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Ervin,  both  as  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  in  developing  S.  373.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill. 

Back  in  1971,  Senator  Ervin  began 
hearings  on  executive  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds  and  this  examina- 
tion continued  this  year  on  January  30, 
31,  February  1,  6,  and  7,  with  our  co- 
chairing  joint  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  reported  out,  in  my 
judgment,  a  greatly  strengthened  bill 
which  strives  to  offer  a  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  so-called  battle  of  the 
budget. 

S.  373  provides  that  spending  during 
fiscal  year  1974  will  be  limited  to  $268 
billion.  This  is  $700  million  below  the 
President's  request. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
reduce  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
budget  function  by  proportional  cuts. 

Any  impoimdments  other  than  pro- 
portional cuts  to  stay  within  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  would  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress. 

The  fimds  held  in  reserve  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  be  released  in  60  days 
unless  Congress  approved  withholding 
the  money.  Congress  could  also  vote  at 
any  time  within  the  60  days  to  demand 
that  the  fimds  be  released  immediately. 

I  feel  it  is  the  duty  and  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  not 
the  President  to  create  new  programs  if 
needed  or  to  abolish  them  if  that  is  nec- 
essary. There  is,  I  feel,  no  more  direct 
challenge  to  congressional  power  than 
President  Nixon's  refusal  to  spend  money 
Congress  has  appropriated. 

When  Congress  mandates  funds  for 
spending  and  the  congressional  mandate 
has  been  signed  into  law  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  dangerous  trend  of  im- 
pounding becomes  a  practice  which 
would  eventually  destroy  public  reliance 
on  Congress  and  seriously  damage  our 
tradition  of  separate  powers. 

Our  Constitution's  f  ramers  understood 
best  how  to  avoid  tyranny.  While  condi- 
tions in  our  modern  world  may  well  im- 
pel us  to  give  the  President  some  addi- 
tional authority,  we  must  still  guard 
cautiously  against  the  "accumulation  of 
all  powers — legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  in  the  same  hands."  We  must 
guard  carefully  our  power  of  the  purse 
as  one  of  the  Congress  few  means  for 
controlling  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Today  the  President  is  impounding 
funds  as  never  before,  using  his  Execu- 
tive power  to  legislate,  reshape,  and  re- 
duce public  programs  mandated  by  the 
Congress.  He  argues  that  major  portions 
of  congressionally  approved  programs 
are  so  wasteful  and  ineffective  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  block  expenditures  the  Con- 
gress has  said  it  wants  made. 
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The  questions  of  whether  Impound- 
ment is  justified  or  not  requires  close  at- 
tention to  specific  cases  and  the  complex 
interplay  of  court  actions,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  legislative  procedures.  Im- 
poundment seems  to  be  only  one  element 
in  a  tortuous  appropriations  process  in 
need  of  reform.  And  we  are  perhaps  fool- 
ish to  expect  reform  in  one  area  unless 
there  is  congressional  reform  in  a  num- 
ber of  related  areas. 

Impoundment  is  a  clear  instrument  of 
Executive  power — and  like  all  instru- 
ments of  power,  subject  to  abuse.  This 
legislation  is  being  offered,  because  there 
is  serious  concern  that  Presidents  have 
abused  the  impoundment  power.  The 
current  battle  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  must  surely  make 
at  least  one  thing  clear:  If  Congress  is 
really  going  to  "reassert"  itself,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  mechanism  in 
the  Congress  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending.  This  bill  offers  a  good  first  step 
in  that  direction.  For  a  fight  over  im- 
poundment and  its  legality  is  one  that 
only  the  President  can  win  until  Con- 
gress puts  its  own  house  in  order  and 
develops  the  capability  of  self -imposing 
a  lid  on  Federal  spending.  Balking  at  the 
President's  attempts  to  cut  Federal 
spending  only  draws  sharper  attention 
to  our  own  budgetary  inadequacy. 

The  best  long-range  solution  to  the 
impoundment  problem  is  going  to  be  one 
that  does  not  attempt  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration a  mere  spending  robot — 
doling  out  the  dollars  when  Congress 
pushes  the  right  button,  but  rather  one 
that  includes  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  congressional  appropriations  process. 
The  current  financial  performance  of  the 
Government — executive  and  legislative 
branches  alike — constitutes  a  serious 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple. And  those  involved  in  this  historic 
struggle  between  the  branches  must  hold 
that  thought  central. 

The  President  last  year  nearly  per- 
suaded Congress  to  let  him  reject  appro- 
priations in  an  effort  to  limit  total  Fed- 
eral spending.  And  in  the  hectic  closing 
days  of  the  92d,  we  did  manage  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  to  recommend 
proceduies  for  improving  congressional 
control  over  the  budget — a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Even  Isist  year  Congress 
cut  $20  billion  from  the  President's  ap- 
propriations request  in  an  effort  to  sig- 
nificantly limit  Federal  expenditures.  I 
have  offered  a  bill  (S.  373)  which  deals 
with  recording  our  budget  information 
and  data. 

But  while  reform  plans  are  in  the  de- 
velopmental stages,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Can  we  afford  to  sit  back  and  simply  let 
the  President  exercise  an  informal  line- 
item  veto  of  appropriated  money  which 
cannot  be  overridden  by  the  Congress? 
Can  we  sit  back  and  allow  declared  con- 
gressional policy  to  be  thwarted?  Can  we 
allow  the  Constitution  to  be  violated  in 
spirit  and  intent  and  the  very  existence 
and  relevance  of  the  Congress  to  be 
threatened? 

I  believe  that  while  power  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  shifted  and  legislative  direc- 
tion has  come  to  be  expected  from  the 
President,  some  of  the  lawful  powers  of 
Congress  have  been  consistently  given  up 
by  the  branch  and  thrust  upon  the  Presi- 
dency, because  Congress  has  not  been 


willing  to  carry  the  responsibility  of  exer- 
cising these  powers  itself.  Congressional 
power,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  not  so  much 
usurped  by  the  Presidency  as  given  up 
to  the  Presidency  by  the  Congress.  I  hope 
the  93d  Congress  will  begin  to  reverse 
this  trend  by  enacting  this  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
reads  as  follows: 

No  later  than  January  1,  1974,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  with  the  Cooperation 
of  the  Controller  General  shall  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Nation's  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  factors  having  a  bearing  there- 
on. Upon  the  completion  of  such  study,  and 
developing  conclusion  about  the  prudent 
growth  or  reduction  of  Federal  budget  out- 
lays, obligations  and  revenues,  taking  into 
consideration  the  objectives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  decreasing,  maintaining,  or  increas- 
ing the  limitation  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974  as  established  In  this  act. 

I  shall  withhold  my  amendment,  be- 
cause the  JEC  can  and  should  fulfill  this 
responsibility  as  part  of  its  regular  ac- 
tivity and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  Erviu 
amendment,  we  can  establish  a  congres- 
sionally determined  spending  ceiling  and 
a  clear  process  for  resolving  any  im- 
pounding disputes  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

What  we  have  not  done,  however,  is 
establish  a  mechanism  for  reexamining 
that  spending  ceiling  as  the  new  fiscal 
year  progresses.  We  need  an  opportunity 
for  review,  for  analysis,  and  possibly  re- 
consideration of  any  action  we  take  to- 
day to  limit  expenditures  and  obligations. 

Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  ask 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  co- 
operation with  the  General  Accounting 
Oflace  to  examine  economic  conditions, 
the  status  of  appropriations  and  obliga- 
tions enacted — both  from  past  years,  and 
current  congressional  action — and  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1, 
1974,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  spending 
ceihng  should  be  decreased,  maintained 
at  enacted  levels,  or  increased. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  need  a  strong 
spending  ceiling  not  just  on  outlays  but 
also  on  obligations.  But,  we  also  have  to 
be  realistic.  We  must  have  a  review  and 
reconsideration  of  that  ceiling  after  it 
has  been  enacted. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  has  recommended  that  while  ex- 
penditure ceiling  and  new  obligational 
authorities  should  occur  early  in  each 
session,  there  "should  be  a  procedure  for 
reconsiderations  of  these  ceilings  in  the 
latter  part  of  each  congressional  session." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do. 

It  would  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  spending  ceiling. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  temporary 
measure — designed  as  an  interim  mecha- 
nism until  Congress  passes  permanent 
budget  control  and  review  procedures. 

The  amendment  is  complimentary  to 
what  we  are  discussing  here  today — the 
role  of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
our  Government. 

Congress  must  retain  power  over  the 
purse. 
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Congress  mxist  retain  decisionmaking 
authority  over  legislative  priorities. 

Congress  must  bring  huge  presidential 
deficit  spending  to  an  end. 

And  Congress  must  prevent  one-man 
tule  and  one-man  decisionmaking. 

Last  fall,  the  Congress  took  a  mean- 
ingful step  toward  reasserting  its  power 
and  responsibility. 

We  passed  an  amendment — the 
Humphrey  Impoundment  Information 
amendment — that  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  his  impoundments  to  the 
Congress. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  strengthens  that  amendment 
of  last  fall. 

Today's  legislaticm  also  establishes  a 
congressionally  approved  expenditme 
ceiling.  There  are  careful  controls  on 
Presidential  discretion  under  that  ceil- 
ing. Congress  does  retain  the  fundamen- 
tal decisionmaking  power  over  priorities. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  and  Z  have  re- 
peatedly recommended  the  same. 

Last  year,  I  participated  with  the  re- 
cently retired  Senator  from  Idaho — 
Senator  Jordan — In  drafting  the  pro- 
portionate cut  feature  of  the  legislation 
before  us  now. 

In  addition,  I  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  included 
in  the  Ervin  amendment  a  provision 
that  would  utilize  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  In  the  determination  of  the 
legality  of  Presidential  impoundments. 

I  have  advocated  that  kind  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  I  strongly  endorse  its  inclusion 
in  this  legislation. 

No  matter  what  action  we  take  today, 
Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that  a 
constitutional  crisis  is  at  hand  in  our 
Nation,  a  crisis  arising  not  from  the 
normal  pulls  and  tugs,  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  but  rather,  a  crisis  due  to 
a  deliberate,  conscious,  and  manufac- 
tured attempt  to  concentrate  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  forbidden  to  it — power 
over  the  purse. 

And,  the  purpose  of  this  confrontation 
Is  not  to  protect  the  public  interest,  but 
to  sanctify  an  ideology  and  protect  the 
special  interests. 

The  political  strategy  of  the  White 
House  is  clear: 

Engineer  a  confrontation  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches; 

Begin  a  coordinated  high  pressure 
public  relations  cami>aign  designed  to 
picture  the  Congress  as  the  "big  spend- 
ers"; 

Diaw  the  battle  line  by  presenting  a 
budget  that  decimates  social  programs  in 
the  name  of  holding  down  taxes;  and 

Illegally  impound  billions  of  dollars  of 
congressionally  appropriated  funds — all 
in  the  name  of  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

And.  as  a  resiUt  of  all  four  tactics,  the 
intention  is  to  dividie  and  overwhelm  an 
embittered,  stalemated  Congress. 

Article  1.  section  1.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  all  legislative  powers  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Section  9 
of  that  same  article  says  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law. 

Article  2,  section  3,  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed. 
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There  is  a  careful  deline^ition 
tion  here — the  power  of 
longs  to  Congress.  The 
mentation  is  the  respon^bility 
Executive. 

But  reality  is  hardly 
ham  Howard  Taft  once  r( 

Let  anyone  make  the  laws 
if  I  can  construe  them. 
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There  perhaps  is  no  better  case  In 
point  than  the  impoundme  nt  of  congres 
sionally  appropriated  fur  Is.  Impound- 
ment can  and  does  alter,  cfiange,  or  even 
terminate  programs. 

It  can  and  does  signillcantly  alter, 
change,  or  revise  declared  public  policy. 

It  can  and  does  perfora  i  the  function 
of  item  veto  which  is  pro|ubited  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  im- 
poundments. First,  funds  may  be  with- 
held from  a  program  to  "ei  ect  savings  or 


This 
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is  authorized 


prevent  deficiencies, 
by  law. 

In  1905  and  1906,  the  Coigress  enacted 
the  Antldeficiency  Acts  t)  prevent  ex- 
ecutive agencies  from  ha  itlly  si^ending 
their  complete  appropriat  ons  and  then 
seeking  additional  appropfiatlons. 

In  1950.  a  clause  was  add^  to  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Acts  that  provided  that  mon- 
eys could  be  withheld  t<j  bring  about 
"greater  efficiency  of  oper^ion,"  "to  take 
into  account  "changes  in  jequirements," 
or  "subsequent  developments  after  the 
approval  of  the  appropriatoons." 

Though  these  last  thre;  phrases  are 
vague — and  in  my  judgme  it  do  not  rep- 
resent clear  law,  they  nev  'rtheless  were 
not  meant  to  be  vehicles  for  thwarting 
the  declared  policy  of  Coni  ress.  The  leg- 
islative history  is  not  v  igue  on  that 
point — the  Antldeficiency  Acts  are  in- 
struments of  accounting—  not  of  chang- 
ing congressional  intent  o  •  policy. 

Nor  were  they  meant  1o  obviate  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrme  in  the  guise 
of  efficiency.  Chief  Justioe  Warren,  In 
1965,  declared  that  separfition  of  pow- 
ers was  "obviously  not  inst|;uted  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  promote  governmental 
efficiency.  It  was,  to  the  co  atrary,  looked 
to  as  a  bulwark  against  ty  anny." 

Congressionally  directed  impoundment 
is  a  second  type  of  fund  w  ithholding.  In 
the  1968  Revenue  and  Exp  mditure  Con- 
trol Act,  Congress  fixed  a  spending  ceil- 
ing and  made  about  half  the  mandated 
budget  cuts  provided  by  ^hat  act.  The 
President  was  directed  to  nhake  the  other 
half  of  the  required  reductl  jns. 

A  third  kind  of  impour  iment  I  refer 
to  as  "defense  impoundm  int."  There  is 
little  question  In  my  mind  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  a  Presiden  t  broad  scope 
to  exercise  judgment  in  li  is  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

In  fact.  Presidents  have '  ised  impound- 
ment extensively  in  mil  tary  matters. 
President  Truman,  in  li  49,  requested 
funds  for  only  48  Air  For<  e  groups.  The 
Congress  provided  58.  Tru:  nan  impound- 
ed the  fimds  for  the  ex  ra  10  groups. 
But  he  did  so  upon  an  exr  ression  of  leg- 
islative intent.  The  langua  ?e  of  the  con- 
ference committee  report  t  ;ad: 

If  the  monej.  Is  approprla  ed,  It  may  not 
be  used. 

President  Eisenhower  re  fused  to  spend 
money  for  antiballlstlc  mi  ssiles  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  devel  )pmental  tests 
would  prove  fruitful. 
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There  Is  a  fourth  type  (f  impound- 
ment— an  Impoundment  I  consider  to 
be  Illegal — ^that  of  policy  injpoundment. 

Policy  impoundment  is  practiced  by 
President  Nixon.  It  Is  the  kind  of  im- 
poundment that  terminates  programs 
enacted  by  Congress,  such  as  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act;  or  significantly  alters 
a  program  by  severe  cuts  iti  the  fund- 
ing, such  as  the  Water  Pollujtion  Control 
Act  of  1972.  where  President  Nixon's 
withholding  has  had  a  major  impact  on 
policy  and  program  objectivis. 

Policy  impoundment  has]  resulted  in 
substantial  cuts  in  programs  such  as 
housing,  water  and  sewer  fcrants,  and 
medical  facilities  and  hospiqal  construc- 
tion—thereby changing  legislative  intent. 

Under  policy  impoundment,  funds  are 
withheld  not  to  effect  savmgs.  not  as 
directed  by  Congress,  not  asCommander 
in  Chief,  but  because  the  Piesident  has 
imilateraUy  decided  to  impound  money 
for  programs  that  are  not  his  priorities. 
It  is  a  method  of  substitutii^g  Executive 
will  for  congressional  purp 

Policy  impoundment  is  Ejcecutive  ar- 
rogance. 

It  encroaches  upon  tlie  c^titutional 
prerogatives  of  Congress. 

It  violates  the  separatiotl  of  powers. 

And,  it  gives  the  President  an  item 
veto — neither  sanctioned  by|  the  Consti- 
tution nor  gianted  by  Congress. 

But,  President  Nixon  clams  that  he 
possesses  inherent  constitutional  power 
to  impound,  first,  to  fight  ii  flation,  and 
second,  to  resolve  the  meaning  of  contra- 
dictory laws. 

Listen  to  what  Justice  William  Rehn- 
quist — then  Assistant  Att<  rney  Gen- 
eral— said  about  this  assert  on : 

With  respect  to  the  suggest  Ion  that  the 
President  has  a  Constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  fu  ids,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  s  ich  a  broad 
power  is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor 
precedent. 

Those  are  unequivocal  wor  is 

Rehnquist  is  correct.  Thei  e 
stitutional  authority  to  impound 
to    terminate    programs, 
the  President's  judgment  foi 
Congress  on  domestic  policy 

With  respect  to  the  infiajtion 
argument,  if  impoundment 
the  basis  of  fighting  infiatioi  i 
ing  the  debt  limit,  then 
has  picked  a  weak  tool 
serious  problem. 

Tlie  Employment  Act  of 
responsibility  to   "promote 
production,  and  purchasini 
the  entire  Federal  Governmf  nt — ^not 
clusively   in   tlie   executive 
addition,     there     are 
means  for  fighting  infiatioh 
actions  to  increase  competiti(  in 
controls,  cutting  import  restriction 
creasing  trade,  and  Government 
and  monetary  policy. 

But,  the  President  is  corr 
notes   that  Congress  has 
stances  passed  contradictor^ 
way  to  resolve  conflicts  ove- 
tory  laws  is  not  to  take  unil  iteral 
dential  action,  but  to  return 
gress  and  ask  for  a  clarificaiion 
the  responsible  way — the 
way — to  make  changes  in 

By  policy  Impoimdment,  t 
is  violating  the  comity  that 
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acterlzed  executive-legislative  relation- 
ships for  200  years.  And,  despite  an  oc- 
casional statement  that  the  President 
indeed  wants  to  cooperate  with  Congress, 
his  attitude  and  actions  speak  differ- 
ently. 

Instead  of  hiding  behind  dubious  con- 
stitutional arguments,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  ought  to  level  with  the 
American  people,  and  tell  the  people 
what  they  are  really  up  to  and  what  they 
really  do  not  like. 

And  what  they  do  not  like  is  quite  ob- 
vious. They  do  not  Uke  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  changed  and  challenged 
their  priorities. 

Congress  has  cut  defense,  military 
procurement,  foreign  aid,  and  space 
spending.  It  has  increased  funds  for 
housing,  community  facilities,  water  and 
air  pollution,  poverty  programs,  educa- 
tion and  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ervin  amendment 

we  are  considering  today  is  a  sound  first 
step  and  I  have  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

There  are  other  actions  we  can  and 
must  take. 

Later  this  month  or  early  next  month, 
the  Senate  will  likely  consider  legisla- 
tion to  create  procedures  for  budget  con- 
trol. The  joint  study  committee  on 
budget  control  wUl  shortly  present  Its 
final  report;  and  Senator  Metcalf's  sub- 
committee has  already  held  hearings  on 
the  various  budget  proposals. 

On  Monday,  I  will  testify  before  the 
Metcalf  budget  committee  on  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced — the  Fiscal  and 
Budgetary  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  con- 
gressonal  office  of  budget  analysis  and 
program  evaluation.  It  would  set  forth 
procedures  for  establishing  and  review- 
ing a  spending  ceiling  on  both  outlays 
and  new  obligational  authority. 

It  would  open  the  budget  process  to 
greater  public  scrutiny. 

All  of  these  actions  are  directed  to- 
ward one  goal— reasserting  congressional 
control  and  will  over  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

The  amendment  I  would  have  pro- 
posed would  further  that  goal — it  would 
remind  the  Congress  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  unique  role  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  keeping  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  fully  informed  on  the  impact 
of  expenditures  and  revenues  and  budget 
outlays  and  obligations  on  oiu-  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  even  without  the 
amendment,  though,  that  the  Congress 
would  continue  to  exercise  a  constant 
vigilance  over  the  total  effects  of  a 
spending  ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  great  contributions  to  this  amend- 
ment, as  adopted  and  modified  by  the 
original  introducers  of  amendment  No. 
52.  This  amendment  contains  some  very 
significant  ideas  he  advanced.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  hearings,  in  which  we  re- 
ceived many  valuable  suggestions  which 
have  been  carried  out,  and  he  deserves 


the  thanks  of  the  coimtry  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  iden- 
tical to  the  text  of  S.  373,  the  Impoimd- 
ment Control  Procedures  Act,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations yesterday  afternoon.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  more  than  2  years 
of  intensive  study  and  work,  first  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  and  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  both  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  chairman. 

I  introduced  S.  373  on  January  23, 
1973.  Fifty-three  Senators  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  it,  and  while  I  have  not  been 
able  to  contact  each  of  them  to  ascertain 
if  they  wish  to  cosponsor  the  committee's 
substitute  language,  I  want  to  recognize 
them  for  supporting  the  general  concept 
of  the  legislation. 

The  cosponsors  of  S.  373  as  originally 
introduced  were  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bent- 
SEN.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tun- 
ney,  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing staff  work  that  has  been  done  on  this 
amendment,  first  by  the  staff  and  con- 
sultants of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers:  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Law,  the  chief  consultant;  Prof.  Arthur 
S.  Miller  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity National  Law  Center,  consultant; 
Walker  P.  Nolan,  Jr.,  counsel ;  and  Rufus 
L.  Edmisten,  chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector. 

For  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, staff  work  was  done  by  W.  P. 
Goodwin,  Jr.,  and  Eli  E.  Nobleman,  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  and  Robert 
Bland  Smith,  Jr.,  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  indebted 
to  Louis  Fisher  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  to  Harry  Littell,  chief  legis- 
lative counsel  to  the  Senate;  and  to 
Thomas  Foxwell,  the  committee's  printer, 
for  their  valuable  assistance  in  perfect- 
ing this  legislation. 

Also,  very  important  contributions  were 
made  by  Ralph  Nader  and  two  of  his  as- 
sistants, Alan  Morrison  and  Thomas 
Jacks,  and  by  former  Congressman 
Brooks  Hays.  These  gentlemen  made 
suggestions  that  were  incorporated  by 
the  committee  in  its  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  very  much  improved  over 
the  original  version  of  the  impoundment 
bill,  which  I  first  introduced  in  1971  and 
which  was  reintroduced  as  S.  373  this 


year.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
legislative  process  at  work,  for  the  com- 
mittee has  devised  through  its  delibera- 
tions and  hearings  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  approach  to  controlling  im- 
poundments and  Federal  expenditures. 

This  impoundment  legislation  is  the 
outgrowth  of  hearings  conducted  in 
March  of  1971  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  and  many  of  the 
improvements  are  the  result  of  exten- 
sive joint  hearings  conducted  this  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Impoundment  of  Funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which  was 
very  ably  chaired  by  Senator  Chiles. 

It  reflects  the  growing  concern  in  Con- 
gress about  the  use  of  impoundments  by 
the  Executive  to  nullify  or  seriously  cur- 
tail programs  that  have  been  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Congress.  Impoundment 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion very  clearly  gives  to  the  Congress 
the  power  of  the  purse,  which  it  exer- 
cises through  appropriation  legislation, 
and  to  the  President  the  duty  to  faith- 
fully execute  those  laws.  This  is  an  is- 
sue which  goes  far  beyond  partisan  poli- 
tics or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress,  for  it  in- 
volves the  balance  of  powers  established 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  as  a  check 
against  unbridled  power  in  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  will  serve  to  return 
to  Congress  the  power  to  make  appro- 
priations and  to  establish  national  pri- 
orities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  which  I  be- 
lieve represents  a  most  responsible  and 
balanced  proposal. 

I  am  deeply  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has 
adopted  the  essential  elements  of 
amendment  No.  59 — The  Budget  Control 
Act  of  1973— which  I  introduced  with  the 
support  of  Senators  Schweiker,  Muskie. 
and  Javits. 

Because  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  bill  will  be  offered  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ervin.  i  will  not  raise  my 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  the  strong  com- 
mittee bill  presented  in  the  amendment 
which  he  is  offering  today. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for  his 
work  in  strengthening  our  budget  ceil- 
ing amendment  and  for  sponsoring  its 
adoption  in  committee. 
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And  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  their 
work  in  improving  the  budget  ceiling 
proposal. 

The  pending  Ervin  amendment  re- 
flects the  basic  principles  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  reestablish  full  congres- 
sional participation  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

First,  the  amendment  establishes  a  re- 
sponsible $268  billion  ceiling  on  Pedei-al 
expenditures  and  net  lending.  This  fig- 
ure— $700  million  below  the  President's 
budget — would  assure  a  balanced  full- 
employment  budget. 

This  $268  billion  ceiling  reflects  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  its  March  26  report.  Ac- 
cording to  the  JEC : 

Federal  tax  and  expenditure  policy  in  fiscal 
1974  should  be  designed  to  produce  an  ap- 
proximate balance  between  full  employment 


receipts  and  lull  emplojrmei  t 
Given  the  revenue  potential 
tax  system,  this  means  that 
held  at  or  close  to  $268  blllicii. 


con- 

the  adminis- 

the  com- 

at  this  point 


vith 


Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  utlanimous 
sent  that  a  table  comparin  ; 
tration's  budget  ceiling 
mittee  ceiling  may  appea 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

BUDGET  ceiling; 


on,  the  table 
n  the  Record, 


Level        ( 


Administration $268.7 

Goveinmeiit      operations 

commitlee 268.0 

Proxmire  amendment 265.0 


'  The  administration's  budget  reflect 
employment  surplus  based  on  the  assu 
in  savings  from  unemployment  insurar 
e'Dployment  would  be  withheld  rather  tl 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  BY  FUNC  'ION,'  1364  74 
|ln  millions  of  dolla  s| 


Description 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Na'ional  defense 53,591 

International  affairs  and  finance '.""'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  4,' 117 

Space  research  and  technology '."'......  4!  170 

Agriculture  and  rural  deielopment 5,184 

t<;irural  resources  and  environment 1,966 

Commerce  and  transportation  .. ^  6^511 

Community  development  and  housing IIIIIIII"  —185 


IJucation  and  manpower. 

Health.   H. 

Income  security         .     

Veterans  benehts  and  services 

Interest _ 

General  government   I" I."]! II" II" III"        2l040 

General  revenue  sltanng _ II.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Allowances  lor  contingencies  and  civilian  agency  pay  raises 

Undistributed  intragoveinmental  transactions —2,877 


1,751 
1.716 
25. 110 
5.681 
9.810 


49,  578 
4,340 
5,091 
4,805 
2,056 
7,399 
288 
2,284 
1.704 

25,  702 
5.722 

10.  357 
2,210 


56,785 
4,490 
5,933 
3,676 
2,036 
7.171 
2,644 
4.258 
2.509 

29,016 
5.920 

11.285 
2,292 


Tolal  outlays 118,585 


-3,i09 
118,430 


-3,364 


134,652 


'  Includes  both  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  BY  SUBFUNCllON,  1964  74 
II  n  millions  of  dollar; 


Function  and  subfunction 


1964 


1965 


1966 


15. 162 
1,591 

14,710 

14.  339 

6.259 

2,279 

-160 

54, 178 

1.003 

2,403 

-62 

-738 


National  defense: 

Department  of  Defense— Military:'  - 

Military  persoimel 12.986        13.387 

Retired  r,;ilil.iry  personnel 1,209         1,384 

Operation  and  maintenance.. 11,932       12  349 

Procurement 15.351        11,839 

Research  »nd  development  7,021         6, 236 

Military  construction  and  Other 1,  236             928 

Allowances' > 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts" — 1S9         —150 

Subtotal.  Depaitmeiitol  Defense 49  577       45,973 

Mililaiy  assistance' 1,209         1. 125 

Atomic  energy  t 2  764         2,625 

Defense-related  activities      ..   .   172             136 

Deductions  lor  off  selling  leceipts  • —130          —281 

Total,  national  defense       .      53,591       49,578       56.785 

In!ern,?tlnn3l  affairs  and  ftnince: 

Conduct  oJ  foreien  affairs' 2% 

Economic  and  linaiKial  assisUnce I  1.  756 

Foieijn  information  and  exctiange  activities 207 

Food  tor  peace               . '2,049 

Deductions  foi  oftsetling  receipts' —191 

Total,  iiiteriutio:.il  affairs  and  finance 4,117 

Space  research  and  technology: 

Manned  space  Ihfht 2.763 

Space  science  and  applicatuxis 754 

Space  technotog; 432 

Aeronavtical  technology I... I  A» 

SuppoitHig  -yace  activities . 178 

Deductions  tor  offsetting  receipts —I 

Total,  space  research  and  technology 4,170         5^091         5,933 

Footnotes  at  end  oX  table.  ~       ~ 


347 
2,0»1 

223 
1,852 
-123 

4,340 


3,538 
751 
4«4 
58 
262 
-2 


315 
2,329 

227 
1,784 
-165 

4.430 


1.210 
778 
435 
75 
435 
-1 


Apri 


expenditures, 
of  the  existing 
utlays  must  be 


and 
tie 
percent — inc  reased 


Full  employ- 

Deficit  ment  surplus 
illions)  deficit 


$12.7 

12.0 
9.0 


i-$0.7 

0 
+3.0 


a  $300.000,nno  full 
ption  that  $1,000,000 
>  and  public  service 
n  reinvested. 


Mr.    MONDALE.    Second, 
amendment  provides  for 
reconsideration  of  the  budg 
the  event  that  increased 
made    available    through 
Without  such  a  provision — 
employment  continuing  at 
able  rate  of  5 
enues  from  tax  reform  could 
our  continuing  but  incomplete 
from  the  recession  of  1969 

Third,  the  amendment 
rata  reduction  in  controUat  le 
tures  across  budget  functions 
practicable,    budget 
President,  I  ask  unanimous 
an  analysis  of  the  budget 
and  subfunction  may  appear 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


the    Ervin 

cbngressional 

!t  ceiling  in 

r  'venues  are 

ax    reform. 

with  un- 

imaccept- 

rev- 

jeopardize 

recovery 

provides  for  pro 

expendi- 

and,  where 

Mr. 

<  onsent  that 

jy  function 

it  tills  point 

he  analysis 
the  Record, 


subfun  stions 


Actual 


1S67 


1968 


70, 081 
4,547 
5,423 
4,373 
1.878 
7,594 
2.61S 
5,853 
6,667 

31. 164 
6,897 

12,588 
2,510 


80,517 
4.619 
4.721 
5,940 
1,722 
8,094 
4,067 
6,739 
9,608 

34,108 
6,882 

13.744 
2,561 


1969 

81.232 
3,785 
4.247 
6.218 
2,169 
7  921 
1.961 
6  525 

11.611 

37.699 
7,640 

15,  791 
2,866 


1970 


1971 


1972 


80,295 
3,570 
3,749 
6.201 
2,568 
9.310 
2,965 
7,289 

12,907 

43,790 
8,677 

18.312 
3,336 


77,661 

78,336 

3.095 

3,726 

3,381 

3,422 

5,096 

7,063 

2,716 

3,761 

11.310 

11,201 

3,357 

4,282 

8,226 

9,751 

14,463 

17, 112 

56.140 

64, 876 

9,776 

10,  731 

19,609 

20.582 

3,970 

4,891 

-3,936 


58,  254 


-4,499 
178, 833 


-5,117   -6,380   -7,376   -7,858   -( 


184,548   196,588   211,425   231,876   2U,  796   268,665 


Actual 


1967 


1968 


1969 


17.956 
1.830 
19.  COO 
19, 012 
7,160 
2,636 


19. 859 
2,095 
20,  578 
23,  283 
7,747 
3,975 


21  374 

2  444 

22,227 

23  988 

7  457 

525 


1970 


23.031 

2,849 

21. 609 

21,584 

7.166 

1,059 


1971 


22  633 

3,386 

20, 941 

18,  858 

7,303 

1,552 


1972 


23  036 

3,885 

21, 675 

17,131 

7.881 

1,655 


-138 


-164 


-143 


-148 


-126 


-113 


67  457 

858 

2,264 

-17 

-481 


77, 373 

654 

2,466 

139 

-116 


77. 872 

789 

2.450 

260 

-138 


77, 150 

731 

2,453 

79 

-118 


74,  546 

999 

2.275 

-70 

-89 


70,081   80,517   81.232   80.295   77,681 


336 
3,057 

245 
1,452 
-542 

4,547 


3.649 
795 
440 
89 
452 
-2 


354 
3,053 

253 
1,204 
-245 


4.619 


3.096 
700 
410 
128 
390 
-3 


371 

2,420 

237 

975 

-217 

3.785 


398 

2,231 
235 
937 

-232 

3.570 


405 

1.807 

242 

918 

-276 


'.781 
'..69 
344 
158 
390 
-6 


2,239 
655 
328 
183 
3/4 
-6 


3.09S 


1.885 
661 
272 
210 
365 
-11 


75. 151 

806 

2,392 

95 

-101 

78.336 


452 

2,287 

271 

993 

-280 

3,726 


1,740 
890 
228 
227 
349 
-13 


5,423         4,721         4,247         3,749         3,3»l         3,422 


J^,  1973 


Estimate 


1973 


1974 


B,435 
3,341 
3,061 
064 
876 
543 
957 
500 
991 
889 
795 
808 
S.631 
>,786 
500 
381 


81,071 

3.811 

3,135 

5.572 

3,663 

11.580 

4.931 

10, 110 

21.  730 

81,967 

11,732 

24,672 

6.025 

6,035 

1.750 

-9,130 


Estimate 
1973  1974 


085 

442 

540 

1  i,  600 

'622 

1,312 

710 

hill 

200 
fiOO 

M94 
192 

-751 

7  i,  435 


503 

,273 

294 

847 

-575 


22  500 
4,706 
21,662 
16.  490 
8.069 
1  634 
3,190 
-101 

78. 200 

800 

2.374 

8J 

-382 


81.074 


53S 

2.40il 

317 

766 

-213 


341 


417 
943 
156 
249 
307 
hll 


3,811 


.150 
966 
139 
269 
313 
-1 


:  061 


1,335 


Af^  U,  1973 
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Function  and  subfunction 


1964 


Actual 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Estimate 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Agriculture  and  rural  development: 

Farm  income  stabilization 

Rural  housing  and  public  facilities 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services.. 
Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts. 


4,134 
513 
325 
440 

-228 


3,667 
569 
342 
483 

-257 


2,536 
468 
347 
528 

-203 


3,167 
511 
353 
567 

-224 


4,542 
678 
351 
615 

-246 


5,000 
490 
343 
642 

-258 


4,589 
754 
344 
730 

-216 


3,651 
503 
346 
813 

-217 


5,156 

877 

354 

916 

-230 


4,251 

657 

394 

1,001 

-239 


Total,  agriculture  and  rural  development. 

Natural  resources  and  environment: 

Water  resources  and  power 

Land  management 

Mineral  resources 

Pollution  control  and  abatement' 

Recreational  resources 

Other  natural  resources  programs 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts  3 


5,184 


4,805         3,676         4,373         5,940         6,218 


6.201 


5,096        7.063        6,064 


1,703 

459 

46 

117 

202 

70 

-632 


1,761 

509 

59 

134 

215 

79 

-701 


1,940 

556 

62 

158 

241 

90 

-1,011 


2,025 

618 

73 

190 

285 

93 

-1,  408 


2,070 
639 

85 

249 

331 

102 

-1,754 


2.042 
643 
71 
303 
372 
107 
-1,369 


-1 


1.984 

754 

94 

350 
370 
122 
106 


2,390 
837 
133 
710 
479 
136 
-1,959 


2,664 
892 
112 
763 
524 
153 
-1.347, 


3,065 

1,0J8 

151 

1,148 

641 

174 

-5, 310 


Total,  natural  resources  and  environment.. 

Commerce  and  transportation: 

Air  transportation  ' 

Water  transportation 

Ground  transportation , 

Postal  Service 

Advancement  of  business 

Area  and  regional  development 

Regulation  of  business , 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts ' 


1,966 


2,056        2,036         1,878 


1,722        2,169 


2,586 


2,716 


3,761 


876 


835 
658 

3,686 

578 

252 

538 

91 

-128 


875 
728 

4,092 

805 

405 

557 

98 

-160 


879 
708 

4,043 

888 

351 

315 

99 

-112 


945 

773 

4,093 

1,141 

332 

318 

119 

-127 


951 

852 

4,367 

1,080 

447 

472 

99 

-173 


Total,  commerce  and  transportation 6,511 


7,399 


7,171 


7, 594         8, 094 


1,042 
870 

4,413 
920 
152 
584 
108 

-170 

7,921 


1,223 
909 

4,632 

1,510 
487 
590 
121 

-162 


1,602 

1.685 

1,049 

1,107 

5,070 

5.210 

2,183 

1,772 

738 

645 

717 

818 

181 

168 

-230 

-203 

Community  development  and  housing: 

Community  planning,  management,  and  development. 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing  aids 

Maintenance  of  the  housing  mortgage  market 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


320 
37 

-511 
-31 


460 

81 

-237 

-16 


721 
391 

1,545 
-13 


1,023 
478 

1,133 
-19 


1,277 
948 

1,863 
-12 


1,509 

871 

-406 

-13 


2,171 

1,280 

-487 

(«) 


2,««6 

1,243 

-319 

-53 


2.878 

1,595 

-191 

(0 


2,822 

1,120 

15 

w 


Total,  community  development  and  housing —185 


288 


2,644 


2,616 


4.076 


1.961         2,965 


3.357 


4.282        3.957 


Education  and  manpower: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Higher  education 

Vocational  education 

Education  revenue  sharing 

Other  education  aids.. 

General  science 

Manpower  training  and  employment  services. 

Other  manpower  aids 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 


566 

383 
41 


645 
414 
132 


1,804 
705 
136 


2,441 

1,159 

250 


2,596 

1,392 

265 


2,481 

1,231 

262 


2.968 

1,382 

289 


3,164 

1,429 

415 


3,490 

1,434 

521 


3,262 

1,496 

557 


110 

310 

299 

49 

-5 


158 

309 
534 
100 
-9 


155 
368 
989 
112 
-11 


264 

415 

1,236 

100 

-11 


334 

449 

1,587 

132 

-16 


373 

490 

1,560 

142 

-15 


429 

464 

1,602 

169 

-15 


534 
522 

1.95 
233 

-13 


S41 

567 

2,894 

318 

-13 


749 

573 

3,486 

393 

-15 


Total,  education  and  manpower. 


1,751 


2,284 


4,258 


5,853 


6,739 


6,525 


7,289 


8,226 


9,751        10,500 


Health: 

Providing  or  financing  medical  services: 

Medicare  (HI,  SMI) 

Medicaid 

Other  I 


Subtotal,  providing  orfi  nancing  medical  services. 

Development  of  health  resources 

Prevention  or  control  of  health  problems 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts' 


210 
183 


272 
221 


64 

770 
331 


3,411 

1,173 
410 


5,347 

1.806 

363 


6,598 

2,285 

533 


7,149 

2,727 

608 


7,875 

3,362 

689 


8,819 

4,601 

824 


9,573 

4,301 

833 


393 

1,163 

161 

-1 


493 

1,023 

189 

-1 


1,165 

1.140 

204 

-1 


4,994 

1,424 

252 

-2 


7,516 

1,829 

265 

-3 


9,416 

1,920 

277 

-2 


10,484 

2,122 

307 

-6 


11,926 

2,221 

319 

-3 


14, 245 

2,479 

391 

-3 


14,  707 

2,688 

602 

-6 


Total  health. 


1,716 


1.704 


2,509 


6,667 


9,608        11,611        12,907        14,463        17,112        17.991 


Income  security: 

Retirement  and  social  insurance: 

Social  security  (OASDI)  1 16,203       17,000       20,237       21,374       23,214 

Unemployment  insurance 3,530  2,937  2,429  2,567  2.308 

Other  retirement  programs 2,501         2.592        2,897         3,410         4,044 


26,  791 
2.458 
3,291 


29,685 
3,190 
4,400 


35,247 
5.758 
5,743 


39,409 
6,547 
6,772 


48,547 
5,731 
8,745 


Subtotal  retirement  and  social  insurance 22,234  22,530  25,563  27,351  29,566  32,540 

Public  assistance 3,085  3,119  3,151  3,180  3,726  4,272 

Social  and  individual  services 199  249  410  692  831  888 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts  2 -409  -196  -109  -59  -16  -1 


37, 275 

5,186 

1,331 

-1 


46,749 

7,775 

1,617 

-1 


52,728 

9,313 

2,838 

-3 


63,023 

9,073 

3,800 

-6 


Total,  veterans  benefits  and  services 5, 681 


5,722 


5,920        6,897        6.882 


7,640 


8,677 


Total  interest 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


9,810       10,357       11.285        12,5M       13,744       15,791        18,312       19,609       20.582 


3,920 
717 
217 
971 

-253 


5,572 


2,795 
929 
131 
2,128 
701 
191 
-3,214 


3,663 


1,760 

1,877 

1,200 

1,282 

5,564 

5,536 

1.710 

1,373 

1,4*6 

548 

901 

1,050 

175 

168 

-244 

-254 

9,310        11,310        11,201        12,543  11,560 


2,590 

2,009 

332 

(0 


4,931 


1,739 
1,635 

308 
1,693 

906 

586 
2,847 

411 
-15 


10.110 


12,096 
5.236 
1,027 


18,358 

2,722 

656 

-7 


21,730 


54,232 
5,102 
8.672 


68,006 

10.665 

3,321 

-16 


Total,  income  secuTrty 25,110  25,702  29,016  31,164  34.108  37,699  43,790  56,140  64,876  75,889  81.967 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Income  security  for  veterans. 4.646  4.710  4,700  5,209  4,997  5,528  6.021  6.448  6,833  7,025  6.814 

Veterans  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation 77  58  54  305  478  701  1,015  6,659  1,960  2,597  2,521 

Veterans  housing 44  (•)  169  304  210  102  54  -179  -317  -449  -269 

Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans 1,231  1,271  1,320  1,393  1,472  1,566  1,802  2,038  2,428  2,741  2,792 

Other  veterans  benents  and  services 185  179  196  195  218  237  260  294  318  363  360 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts -502  -497  -518  -509  -492  -493  -477  -484  -491  -483  -486 


9,776       10,731       11,795         11,732 


Interest: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 10,666  11,346  12,014  13,391  14,573  16,588  19.304  20,959  21,849  24,200  26,100 

Interest  on  refunds  of  receipts 88  77  104  102  120  120  113  132  182  175  175 

Interest  on  uninvested  funds 11  12  14  13  10  7  6  6  6  5  5 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts IIIIIII"II"III  -955  -1.078  -846  -936  -959  -925  -1,110  -1,487  -1,455  -1,573  -1,608 
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BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  BY  SUBFUNCTION 
[In  millions  of  dolla 


Function  aid  subfunction 


1964         1965  1966 


General  Governmi.'nt: 

Legislative  fr  nclions 

Judicial  functions _ 

Executive  direction  and  management 

Cenlfal  fiscal  operations 

General  property  and  records  management. 

Central  personnel  management ' 

Law  enforcement  and  justice 

National  Capital  region 

Other  general  government 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts' 


126 

66 

22 

8QS 

576 

no 

335 

58 

189 

-249 


142 

76 

23 

844 

606 

107 

366 

61 

190 

-206 


Total,  general  government 2.040         2,210 

General  revenue  sharing 

Allowances  lor  contingencies  and  civilian  agency  pay  ra.ses '.'.'.'..'.'..'.'.'.... 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement — 1,'256      —1,329 

Interest  received  by  trust  funds —1,621      —1,780 


159 

79 

24 

886 

585 

107 

385 

73 

192 

-197 

2,292 


-1.  447 
-1, 917 


Total  outlays 118,584  118,430  134,652 

MEMORANDUM 

Federalfunds .  95,761  94,807  106,512 

Trustfunds 25,884  26,962  31.708 

Intragovernmental  transactions —3,601  —3,339  —3  568 


'  Entries  net  of  offsetting  receipts. 

>  Includes  allowances  for  All-Volunteer  Force,  retirement  systems  leloi-m.  and  civilian  and 
military  pay  raises  tor  Department  of  Defense. 


■  Excl  [les  offsetting  receipts  which  have  been  distributed  by  subfunction 
<  Less  ban  $500,000. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
proach leaves  the  President  substantial 
flexibility — more  flexibility  than  I  would 
prefer.  But  it  does  assure  that  major  con- 
gressional priorities,  established  through 
the  appropriations  process,  will  be  main- 
tained. And  the  amendment  specifically 
provides  that  Presidential  cuts  to  reach 
•the  ceiling  may  not  be  used  to  cripple  or 
end  congressionally-approved  progiams. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  provides  for 
congressional  review  of  pro  rata  spending 
reductions  to  meet  the  ceiling.  All  Pres- 
idential reductions  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  Where  he  finds 
that  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
amendment,  relating  to  the  budget  ceil- 
ing, have  been  met,  the  Presidential  ac- 
tion will  be  considered  approved. 

Where  the  Comptroller  General  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  title  II  have  not 
been  met,  the  President's  proposals  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  provided  in  title  I  of 
the  amendment,  dealing  with  general 
impoundment. 

If  Congress  does  not  approve  within 
60  days,  the  President  remains  bound  by 
the  budget  ceiling,  and  is  legally  required 
to  submit  alternate  proposals  for  expend- 
iture reduction  which  do  meet  legal  re- 
quirements. 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  the  Ervin 
amendment  contains  the  strong  provi- 
sion developed  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Ervin,  to  subject  the  broad 
and  unprecedented  power  of  general  im- 
poundment, recently  claimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  congressional  control. 

Title  I  of  the  Ervin  amendment  is  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
general  impoundment.  Title  II,  on  the 
othfer  hand,  establishes  a  temporary,  1- 
year  ceiling  on  Federal  spending.  Title  II 
is  not  an  effort  to  resolve  all  of  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  questions  involved  in 
establishing  an  ongoing  congressional 
budgetary  process. 

Those  questions  will  be  answered  after 
full  congressional  debate  based  on  study 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Budget  Control, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 


I  [r. 


pjy 


Else  ihower. 


bei  n 


Senator  from  Montana  ( 
and  by  the  Joint  Conimit|ee 
Control. 

Title  II  is  designed  to 
mediate  congressional 
next  fiscal  year — while 
siders  the  organizational 
volved  in  a  more  permaneiJt 

And  we  must  act  now — ^ 
ing  a  House  of  Lords 
advisoi-y  board  to  the  Offi(Je 
ment  and  Budget. 

NEED    FOR    A    SPENDING 

Everyone  agrees  that  a 
penditures  is  badly  needed, 
people  cannot  afford  to 
for  continued  deficits  on 
of  recent  years. 

During  the  first  4  years 
administration,  the  total 
ceeded  $80  billion — more 
deficits  of  Presidents 
nedy,  and  Johnson  put 
these  deficits  may  have 
ing  our  recovery  from  thi  i 
1969,  to  continue  them  wo'  ild 
to  another  round  of  unchecked 

In  recent  months  the 
spending  under  control  ha 
more  urgent.  We  are  now 
the  worst  inflation  in  22 
an  intolerable  burden  on 
threatening  the  stability 
abroad. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to 
and   premature  abandonnient 
and  price  ccRtrols  and  ofier 
mistakes,  but  some  of  it 
spiraling  deficits. 

By  acting  now  to  impose 
on  spending,  we  can  ass|ir 
citizens  that  inflation  will 
by  more  deficit  spending, 
assure  our  friends  abroad 
doing  our  part  to  maintaii 
of  the  dollar. 

We  can  demonstrate  clearly 
gress   is  prepared   to   act 
responsible  manner. 

But  let  us  set  the  record 
the  ptist  5  years,  the 
Presidential  requests  for 


ot  r 


I  del  ly 


Actual 


1 


April 


1967  1968  1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


167 

87 

25 

969 

658 

116 

426 

87 

218 

-243 


ISO 
94 
27 

1,024 
591 
140 
452 
143 
243 

-333 


192 

no 

31 
1.094 
590 
146 
534 
205 
268 
-305 


2?9 
133 
37 

1.271 
619 
166 
666 
265 
273 

-322 


256 
146 
45 

1.4U 
640 
218 
959 
275 
341 

-324 


311 
173 
68 

1,647 
725 
275 

1,233 
450 
345 

-335 


2,510 


2,561 


2,856 


3,336 


3,970 


4,891 


1,661 
-2, 275 


-1, 825 
-2, 674 


-2,018 
-3,099 


-2,  444 
-3,936 


-2,611 
-4,765 


6,788 
500 

-  2, 980 

-  5,410 


158,254   178,833   184,548   196,588   211,425   231, 876 '  2  9, 769   268,665 


126,  779 
36. 693 
-5,218 


143. 105 

41.499 

-5,771 


148  811 
43, 284 

-7,  547 


156.  301 
49,065 
-8,  778 


163, 651 

59, 361 

-11,586 


177, 959 

67, 073 

-13,156 


1  8,  390 

2,624 

-1,218 


Metcalf)  , 
on  Budget 


establish  im- 

coptrol  for  the 

ress   con- 

questions  in- 

approach. 

risk  becom- 

omamental 

of  Manage- 


CEILING 

eiling  on  ex- 

rhe  American 

in  inflation 

record  level 


tie 


of  the  Nixon 

(Jeflcit  has  ex- 

than  all  the 

Ken- 

to^ether.  While 

useful  dur- 

recession  of 

contribute 

inflation. 

1  leed  to  bring 

become  even 

experiencing 

'ears,  putting 

citizens  and 

of  the  dollar 


,'ed  adoption 

of  wage 

economic 

s  due  to  our 

a  firm  ceiling 
re  American 

not  be  fueled 
and  we  can 
that  we  are 
the  stability 

that  Con- 
in   a  fiscally 


traight.  Over 

has  cut 

Appropriations 


Con  jress 


Fet  eral 


only 


(If 


thit 


C(  ngress  : 


Hoi  se 


by  approximately  $30  billiop 
Increased  other  forms  of 
ing — for  example,  through 
cial  security  benefits — by 
more.  And  a  major  share 
creases  has  come  in  social 
medicare    programs    which 
funded   through   the   payro 
which  therefore  do  not 
deficit  spending.  Charges 
gress  has  spent  vast  siuns 
jectlons  of  the  administratio^i 
not  true. 

The  Congress  has  not 
executive  branch.  And  the 
record  as  favoring  a  spending 

Last  Octcber,  both  the 
ate  overwhelmingly  agred 
billion  ceiling  on  e^lpendituijes 
by  the  President  for  the  curr 
cal  year. 

But  when  the  executive 
fused  to  tell  us  where  the 
made,  the  Senate  insisted 
made  across  the  board,  so  as 
priorities  previously 
Congress.  And  we  acted  las 
the  leadership  of  the  former 
ator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Jorda^ 
respected  member  of  the 
party,  and  certainly  an 
servative.  Unfortimately, 
refused  to  accept  these 
poundment,   and   the  meas|ir 
Conference  with  the  House 

While  the  Congress  has 
the  administration,  and  whfe 
gress  has  agreed  with  the 
tion  on  the  need  for  a 
the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan 
often  disagreed  with  the 
on  how  funds  should  be  spe^t 
is  the  real  root  of  the 
between  Congress  and  the 


We  have 
spend- 
iicreased  so- 
a  littie 
these  in- 
security and 
are    fully 
1   tax,   and 
themjselves  cause 
the  Con- 
qver  the  ob- 
are  simply 


cits 
tliat 
o 
establis  hed 


Pre  iident 
ecc  nomic 

the 

lit!  tits 


IMPOUNDMENT 

When  the  President  disagrees 
Congress,  the  Constitution 
right  to  veto  legislation — i 
in  turn  may  be  overridden 
thirds  majority  of  both  the 
Senate.  But  in  recent  monthp 
ident  has  simply  refused 
"impounded" — funds     in 


^,  197S 


Estimate 


1974 


329 
194 
138 
774 
902 
327 
1,630 
506 
406 
576 


383 
206 
148 

1.852 
917 
340 

1,877 
634 
429 

-768 


5,631 


6,025 


6.035 
1,750 

-3. 157 
-5  974 


199. 107 

90.358 

-20, 794 


optspent  the 

is  on 

ceiling. 

and  Sen- 

,o  the  $250 

proposed 

;nt  1973  fis- 


branch  re- 
would  be 
cuts  be 
retain  the 
by  the 
;  fall  under 
senior  Sen- 
— a  widely 
's  own 
con- 
President 
on  im- 
e   died   in 


not  outspent 

the  Con- 

administra- 

spenfing  ceiling. 

basis,  lias 

ad^iinistration 

And  this 

present  dispute 


Ex  »cutive. 


with  the 
him  the 
the  veto 
by  a  two- 
House  and 
the  Pres- 
spend — or 
areas 


g;  ves 
and 


t(i 
t  lose 


April  Jf,  1973 
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where  he  disagrees  with  congressional 
judgments. 

Just  for  example,  in  recent  weeks  the 
President  has: 

Impounded  half  of  the  authorization 
for  water  pollution  control  passed  last 
fall  over  his  veto; 

Frozen  Federal  housing  programs; 

Decreed  an  end  to  the  public  service 
jobs  program; 

Without  warning,  cut  off  access  to  the 
farm  emergency  disaster  loan  program, 
enacted  at  Presidential  request  last  Au- 
gust; 

Ordered  the  end  of  56  regional  medical 
programs  and  a  phase-out  of  Federal 
support  of  over  500  community  mental 
health  centers; 

Ended  most  efforts  to  help  farm  com- 
munities; and 

Announced  plans  to  sharply  reduce  day 
care  and  other  social  service  programs 
designed  to  help  families  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  to  help  the  elderly  avoid  in- 
stitutionalization. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
list.  Top  Presidential  advisers  have  sworn 
to  disregard  congressional  actions  op- 
posing program  termination.  And  the 
climate  of  cooperation,  respect  and  com- 
promise between  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress — so  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system — 
threatens  to  dissolve  into  bitter  infight- 
ing from  entrenched  and  inflexible  posi- 
tions. 

There  is  no  way  under  present  law  to 
override  an  illegal  impoundment.  While 
this  may  appear  to  some  :n  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  be  a  more  eflScient  way 
to  manage  Government,  it  also  carries  us 
too  far  down  the  road  to  one-man  rule. 
And  once  we  start  down  that  road,  we 
may  find  it  hard  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  President,  figures  on  current  im- 
poundment released  by  the  suiministra- 
tion  last  mbnth  reveal  a  truly  funda- 
mental smd  alarming  shift  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  determining  our 
national  priorities. 

According  to  the  administration,  only 
3.5  percent  of  available  funds  are  pres- 
ently impounded.  But  an  analysis  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  reveals 
that  an  incredible  29  percent  of  con- 
trollable funds  made  available  by  the 
Congress  for  nondefense  purposes  in  the 
current  year  have  been  impounded.  And 
this  figure  does  not  include  other  actions 
which,  according  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  do  not  fit  the  tech- 
nical definition  of  "impoundment" — in- 
cluding the  administration's  refusal  to 
allocate  $6  biUion  of  the  $11  billion  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  last  fall  over  the 
Presidents  veto  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

In  the  words  of  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analyst: 

(This)    certainly  suggests   that   the   total 

amount  of  reserves — ^from  whatever  sources 

are  at  a  record  level. 

The  issue  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  is  not  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  or  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  On  those  questions  I  believe 
we  agree.  The  issue  is  the  unchecked 
power  claimed  by  the  administration  to 
destroy  some  programs  entirely,  while 


spending  full-bore  for  others,  with  no 
regard  for  the  requirements  of  law. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
has  the  right — even  the  obUgation— to 
send  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
on  what  should  be  done  in  the  Nation's 
interest.  And  after  the  Congress  has 
acted,  he  has  the  authority  to  accept  or 
to  reject  what  we  have  done.  But  no- 
where does  the  Constitution  give  the 
President  the  right  to  substitute  his 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Congress.  He 
can  suggest — he  can  lobby — he  can  try 
to  persuade — he  can  do  many  things,  but 
he  cannot  act  in  our  stead. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  this  Presi- 
dent is  doing.  Prom  every  indication,  he 
is  attempting  on  his  own — without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress — to  repeal  the 
shared,  bipartisan  commitment  to  social 
and  economic  justice  which  this  Nation 
has  painfully  developed  over  the  past  40 
years. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

I  am  convinced  that  only  through  com- 
promise between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  our  government  work  as 
it  was  intended  to  work — in  the  interests 
of  all  its  citizens. 

The  question  is,  will  the  Congress  do 
what  is  necessary  to  make  its  own  judg- 
ment felt?  Will  we  act  now  to  reassert 
our  constitutional  authority  In  the 
budgetary  process?  Will  we  come  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  balance  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  which  has  served  us  so  well 
for  nearly  200  years? 

Or  will  we,  instead,  continue  to  grad- 
ually but  knowingly  relinquish  our  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  White 
House? 

I  for  one  am  more  than  willing  to  live 
within  the  full  employment  balance  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment,  I  wiU  work 
as  best  I  can  in  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional revenues  through  closing  the  spe- 
cial interest  loopholes  which  riddle  our 
tax  laws,  I  will  work  to  cut  waste  in  the 
Pentagon  and  in  social  programs  as  well. 
And  I  will  work  to  invest  the  savings  in 
meeting  our  urgent  domestic  needs — for 
a  cleaner  environment,  decent  health 
care,  better  education,  and  urban  and 
rural  development. 

The  Ervin  amendment  is  designed  to 
guarantee  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  restore  the 
Congress  to  its  proper  role  in  public 
decisionmaking,  and  to  reestablish  the 
conditions  for  a  full  and  equal  dialog 
between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  regarding  the  future  of  American 
domestic  policy. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  if  I 
might  have  2  minutes  from  him,  and  the 
remaining  moments  from  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  the  remaining  mo- 
ment, if  I  may  have  that,  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


my  1  remaining  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
poundment and  spending  ceiling  meas- 
ure— the  Ervin  substitute — that  is  be- 
ing offered  now  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act  has  two 
major  attributes.  It  is  a  response  to  the 
immediate  need  to  enact  a  limit  on  Fed- 
eral budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1974;  and 
it  is  a  well-considered  effort  to  limit  in 
a  reasonable  and  proper  way  the  Pres- 
ident's ability  to  impound  funds  that 
are  authorized  and  appropriated  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Congress,  and  to  create 
a  reasonable  procedure  whereby  the 
President  can  obtain  speedy  congres- 
sional approval  of  impoundments  he  be- 
Ueves  are  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Ervin 
as  principal  Republican  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  which  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
yesterday.  Impoundments  legislation  has 
been  under  consideration  for  several 
years.  In  the  92d  Congress  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  held 
hearings  on  impoundments.  In  January 
and  February  this  year  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Impoundments  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  held 
5  days  of  hearings  on  S.  373.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  first 
open  markup  sessions,  under  our  new 
rule  providing  for  open  meetings,  the 
members  of  the  committee  participated 
in  a  completely  candid  and  very  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  merits  and  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  bill.  Though  the  com- 
mittee operated  under  some  pressure  to 
report  the  bill  promptly,  and  though  our 
discussions  were  not  exhaustive,  signifi- 
cant refinements  were  made  and  the 
measure  we  are  now  considering  is  a 
responsible,  careful  effort  to  deal  witli 
an  extremely  important  problem. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
resolve  the  tangled  issue  of  impound- 
ments. We  have  done  so,  I  believe,  in  a 
way  that  recognizes  the  shared  respon- 
sibilities of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Impoundments, 
I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  President 
should  have  the  ability  to  impound — 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  sp>end- 
ing,  even  though  expressly  mandated  by 
the  Congiess,  would  be  unwise  either 
because  the  project  itself  might  be  un- 
desirable, or  because  the  spending  would 
have  an  adverse  economic  effect. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  the  President 
should  have  recourse  from  congressional 
spending  decisions.  The  bill  permits  the 
President  to  continue  to  impound  for 
purposes  expressly  authoiized  by  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act:  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies and  to  effect  savings.  Such 
impoundments  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
requirement  for  congressional  approval. 
But  other  impoundments  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  wish  to  make  must  be  sub- 
mitted— under  a  parliamentary  proce- 
dure guaranteeing  expedited  action — for 
congressional  approval.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  thus  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  provides  a  method  other 
than  the  standard  recision  method,  by 
which  the  President  can  obtain  reconsid- 
eration of  a  congressional  appropriation. 
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I  would  like  to  note  an  important  re- 
finement in  the  bill.  In  its  draft  form  S. 
373  required  that  all  impoundments.  In- 
cluding those  made  under  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  to  provide  for  contingencies, 
and  to  effect  savings  because  of  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  op- 
erations, or  other  developments,  must  be 
approved  by  Congress  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  It  was  argued  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  hearings 
that: 

The  committee  might  consider  amending 
S.  373  to  provide  that  Its  provisions  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  being  withheld  in  accord- 
ance with  this  and  other  specific  require- 
ments of  law. 

He  said  further  that: 

We  believe  that  S.  373  now  might  be  un- 
necessarily burdensome  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  by  requiring  reporting  of  all 
of  the  kinds  of  actions  taken  under  the  Anti- 
Deficlency  Act  which  so  far  as  we  know  are 
noncontroversial  as  we  defined  them. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  was  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me  and  several  other 
members  of  the  committee.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  impose  on  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  an  unnecessary  burden. 
Even  though  an  impoundment  might  be 
for  the  entirely  admirable  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  budget  saving  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  actual  implementation  of 
the  congressionally-mandated  program, 
the  bill  would  have  required  both  a  spe- 
cial Presidential  message  notifying  Con- 
gress of  the  impoundment,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  the  noncon- 
troversial impoundment.  Should  for  some 
rea.son  Congress  not  act  to  approve  the 
impoundment,  the  unnecessary  spending 
would  nonetheless  be  mandatory. 

Senator  Ervin  accepted  amendments 
to  correct  this  problem.  Under  the  bill 
as  amended,  antideficiency  types  of 
impoundments  are  subject  to  a  message 
by  the  President,  but  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  is 
empowered  to  determine  that  such  im- 
poundments are  legal  under  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act,  and  thus  to  exempt  such 
impoundments  from  the  necessity  for 
congressional  action.  Thus  a  substantial 
burden  is  lifted  from  Congress,  and  the 
President  can  continue  to  apply  the 
Antideficiency  Act  with  a  simple  re- 
quirement for  reports  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  already  main- 
tains a  familiarity  with  such  types  of 
impoundments. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
we  discussed  in  our  markup  sessions  was 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  add  this 
bill — a  separate  measure  that  stands  on 
its  own  and  deserves  to  be  debated  by 
the  Senate  entirely  on  its  own  merits 
apart  from  any  other  considerations — 
to  a  seemingly  nongermane  bill  like  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

Some  members  of  our  committee — of 
both  parties — argued  with  a  great  deal 
of  persuasiveness  and  logic,  that  this  is 
not  the  appropriate  way  to  consider  this 
bill.  It  was  argued  that  it  was  inappro- 
priate to  add  a  new  title  II  to  the  bill, 
which  creates  a  $268  billion  spending 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  a  special 
mechanism  for  handling  impoundments 
or  reservations  the  Pi-esident  might 
make  in  order  to  bring  spending  within 
the  ceiling.  Senator  Metcalf,  chairman 
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of  our  new  Subcommittee  or 
eloquently  made   the  case 
thorough,    more    careful 
creating  a  spending  celling 
a  reformed  congressional 
ess.  which  is  the  immediate, 
ness  of  his  subcommittee, 
am  a  member. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of 
these  arguments.  On  balan(je 
I  believe  it  is  important  to 
at  the  earliest  moment  the 
of  the  congressional  intentidn 
its  position  on  the  issue  o 
ments.  It  is  argued  that,  no 
Congress  might  determine, 
will  continue  to  claim  inhereht 
tional  powers  as  the  basis 
poundment  of  funds.  It  is 
that  the  court  will  ultimatel ' 
that   this   issue   is   not 
thus  that  the  current 
question,  one  of  the  majoj- 
the  larger  question  of  the 
powers,  will  go  unresolved. 

It  is,  regrettably,  possible 
forts  could  have  such  an 
conclusion.  Nonetheless,  I 
overriding  importance  for 
establish  its  will  now  by 
sonable  process  by  which 
can  impound,  but  only 
sional  approval. 

I  think   there  is   equally 
cause  to  establish  a  spending 
before  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
text  of  the  Par  Value 
The  addition  of  the  ceiling 
will  be  a  clear  sign  to  the 
community  that  at  the  same 
are  officially  devaluing  the 
determined  to  take  action  to 
rect  the  root  cause  of  the 
has  caused  our  devaluation: 

I  have  long  supported 
ings.  In  1968,  the  Congress 
expenditure  ceiling  as  part 
percent  tax  surcharge  bill, 
ceiling  of  $180.1  billion  on 
ing  in  fiscal  year  1969  and 
ductions  in  the  number  of 
ployees  back  to  June  1966 
called  for  rescinding  $8 
viously  appropriated  but 
The  budget  cuts  forced  upoi 
son  administration  called 
1969  amounted  to  $6  billion, 
support  of  our  distinguished 
league,  Senator  Vl^illiams  o; 
in  his  successful  effort  to  con 
spending  in  1968. 

That  expenditui-e  ceiling 
and  even  with  several 
as  a  direct  result  of  our  effo 
of  fiscal  1969  saw  the  Fedejal 
ment  with  a  surplus  of  $3.1 
first  surplus  since  the  fiscal 
of  $240  million. 

The   euphoria,   however, 
lived.  Early  in  the  Nixon 
I  urged  ceilings  on  Federal 
hiring,  and  prepared  a  bill 
plish  this.  Secretary  Shultz 
tor  of  the  Office  of 
Budget,  asked  me  not  to 
legislation   and  regretfully 

Expenditure  ceilings  were 
fiscal  1970  and  1971,  but 
factory  results  because  of 
The  result  was  a  budget 
billion  in  fiscal  1970  and  a  w 
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billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1971 
concept  of  an  expenditure 
abandoned  for  fiscal  1972  and 
up  fiscal  year  1972  with 
of  $23  billion.  The  ceiling  ovei 
was  made  of  very  pliable  elastic 

In  March  1972,  we  tried 
pose  an  expenditure  ceiling 
would    have    permitted 
creases  as  appropriations  and 
outlays  for  permanent  trust 
other  benefit  programs  rose, 
as  just  another  piece  of 
dropped  in  conference  and  the 
was  simply  extended. 

Again,  last  fall,  I  joined  th« 
of  the  Senate  in  voting  for  a 
$250  billion  on  outlays  in  the 
the  debt  limit  measure. 

I  think  this  bill  is  more  r 
than  our  previous  efforts.  Whi 
no  particular  wisdom  to  the 
$268  billion— I  would  clearly 
ceiling  equal  to  the  budget 
the  President  because  that 
least  justified  on  the  basis  of 
yses  contained  in  the  budget 
and  is  not  pulled  out  of  thin  airi 
made  a  responsible  contributictn 
viding  a  procedure  to  be 
spending  back  to  the 
This  is  a  recognition  and  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that 
troublesome — that  by  giving 
dent  the  power  to  cut  to  enforcfe 
we  might  be  giving  him  the 
make  line  item  vetoes. 

However,  I  must  note  that 
title  n  as  at  best  an  interim 
The  only  really  fundamental 
the  budget  question  is  to 
congressional  budget  process, 
Congress  establishes  through 
process  its  own  budget  ceiliiig 
means  of  enforcing  that  ceiliijg 
spending  committees  and 
throughout  the  year. 

I  regretfully  predict  that, 
are  now  creating  a  spending 
shall  govern  outlays  diu-ing 
fiscal  year,  that  Congress,  in  its 
haphazard  consideration  of 
propriations   measures,   will 
ceed,  perhaps  veiy  substantiall; 
lay  ceiling  we  are  now 
are  thus  in  a  situation  of 
pocrisy.  We  will  have  to  use  all 
discipline  to  stay  within  the 
heed  the  very  wise  advic^   of 
distinguished  chairman  r 
priations  Committee,  who  has 
dicated  his  intention  to  report 
bills  beneath  the  ceiling.  I 
wish    to    commend    the 
chairman    of    om*    committee 
Ervin,  for  his  willingness  to 
ifications  of  the  bill  and  his 
over  the  years  in  shaping  it 
also  to  call  attention  to  and 
the  excellent  work  of  the  senicjr 
from  New  York  for  his  several 
and    useful    refinements    of 
Though   I   have   not   always 
with  the  positions  taken  on  the 
my    dstinguished    colleagues, 
Roth  and  Senator  Brock,  they 
tributed  importantly  to  the 
this  vital  issue  both  in 
on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my  col- 
league from  Maine. 

On  page  17,  line  10,  the  word  "pro- 
gram" Is  used  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
portional cutting  back  by  the  President, 
as  explained  in  that  entire  section  202. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  my 
colleague  is  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent, imder  section  202,  could  in  making 
a  proportional  cut,  we  will  say  in  OEO, 
actually  cut  out  an  activity  within  OEO, 
such  as  legal  services,  and  still  not  be  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
202;  or  did  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment intend  that  such  a  cut  could  not 
be  made? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee undertook  to  avoid  that  possibility 
In  two  ways;  one,  by  the  language  on 
page  16  in  section  202(b)  which  requires 
that  "the  President  shall  reserve 
amounts  proportionately  from  new  obli- 
gational  authority  and  other  obligational 
authority  available  for  each  functional 
category,  and  to  the  extent  practicable, 
subfunctional  category  (as  set  out  in  the 
United  States  Budget  in  Brief)." 

Those  functional  and  subfunctional 
categories  are  foimd  on  pages  63,  64,  65, 
66,  and  67  of  the  Budget  in  Brief. 

However,  those  categories  do  not  spec- 
ify by  name  the  programs  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  so  we  added  the  lan- 
guage on  page  17  of  the  amendment, 
which  states,  on  line  7. 

In  no  event  shall  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  section  be  used  to  impound  funds, 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
Congress,  for  the  puriHJse  of  eliminating  a 
program  the  creation  or  continuation  of 
which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  that  would  cover  OEO 
end  the  legal  services  program  under 
OEO.  This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
give  the  President,  in  effect,  a  veto  over 
programs  of  any  kind.  So  the  language 
in  those  two  respects  is  designed  to  avoid 
that  possibility.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  given  authority  to  apply  that  lan- 
guage to  any  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Maine  for  his  information. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Robert  Vastine, 
minority  council  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  be  permitted  on  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as  I 
may  require. 


The  amendment  would  require: 
.  .  .  the  President  to  notify  the  Congress 
whenever  he,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  bead  of  any 
department  or  agency  .  .  .  ,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  Impounds, 
orders  the  impounding,  or  permits  the  Im- 
pounding of  budget  authority,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  under  which  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  ap- 
prove the  impounding  action,  in  whole  or  In 
part. 

Or  require  that  such  impounding  action 
cease,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  Congress 
by  special  message  of  each  impoundment 
of  any  funds  authorized  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  project  within  10  days  after 
the  action.  The  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  cease  any 
such  impoimding  of  funds  within  60  days 
of  continuous  session  after  notification 
of  the  "impoundment,"  unless  the  Con- 
gress, by  concurrent  resolution,  ratifies 
the  specific  "impoundment."  The  Con- 
gress may  also  disapprove  any  impoimd- 
ment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period.  Any  disapproval  by  Congress,  or 
failure  to  ratify  within  60  days,  makes 
the  obligation  of  budget  authority  man- 
datory and  precludes  the  reimpound- 
ment  of  such  budget  authority. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  estimation,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  this  amendment, 
it  has  many  deficiencies.  The  amend- 
ment is  of  questionable  constitutionality. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Sneed  tes- 
tified on  February  6,  1973,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  concerning  the  original  S.  373. 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  expressed 
constitutional  objections  at  that  time, 
which  also  apply  to  the  present  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

There  Is  doubt  whether  Congress  can  leg- 
islate against  Impoundment  .  .  .  when  to  do 
so  results  in  substantially  Increasing  the 
rate  of  inflation.  To  admit  the  existence  of 
such  power  deprives  the  President  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  "executive  power" 
vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  ...  I 
question  whether  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  convert  the  Chief  Executive  into  "Chief 
Clerk."  a  position  which  he  has  never  held 
under  our  Constitution. 

That  was  an  opinion  expressed  by  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Sneed  who,  in- 
cidentally, is  a  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  Duke  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  I  recollect. 

The  amendment  would  fundamentally 
alter  the  long-established  relationships 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  would 
constitute  a  serious  infringement  upon 
the  Executive's  responsibility  to  "exe- 
cute" the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  establishment  of  reserves,  within 
appropriations,  and  their  release,  is  an 
action  of  an  administrative  nature,  fully 
consistent  with  the  President's  constitu- 
tional duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed." 

Except  for  appropriations  to  provide 
fixed,  nondiscretionary  payments  to 
identifiable  payees,  which  are  not  nor- 
mally subjected  to  the  reserve  process, 
the  practice  has  been  for  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  to  use  their  discretion 
in  the  letting  of  contracts,  the  hiring  of 


personnel,  and  the  other  actions  which 
result  in  spending,  subject  to  applicable 
laws.  In  fact,  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  use  such  discretion  to  effect  effi- 
ciencies, and  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  programs.  The  present  arrangement 
is  good  management.  The  amendment 
would  make  the  exercise  of  these  Execu- 
tive powers  subject  to  ratificaUon  by  the 
legislative  branch.  Even  if  so  approved, 
the  amendment  unnecessarily  requires 
substantial  and  cumbersome  workload 
and  paper  flows  for  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amendment  could  produce  a 
flow  of  up  to  1,000  reportable  actions  in 
some  months. 

Because  of  the  broad  definition  of  "im- 
poundment" in  the  amendment,  the  re- 
sult of  its  enactment  would  likely  be 
an  open  invitation  to  waste — to  spend 
appropriations,  wisely  or  not,  fast  enough 
so  that  an  officer  could  not  be  accused 
of  having  money  left  over  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year.  Few  officials  would  dare 
risk  the  criticism  of  law  violation  that 
might  come  if  they  use  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  their  appropriations. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  approve  cer- 
tain reserves  could  create  a  real  problem 
when  spending  must  be  restricted  to  com- 
ply with  other  statutes,  such  as  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  national  debt.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Congress  could  re- 
quire the  release  of  such  reserves  and. 
by  implication,  would  require  that  thev 
be  used  promptly.  The  President  might 
thus  be  forced  to  substitute  other  less 
acceptable  impoundments.  So  long  as  the 
Congress  continues  to  avoid  limiting  the 
total  amount  of  all  appropriations  and 
other   budget   authority   for   any   fiscal 
year   so    that    spending    thereunder    is 
within  available  receipts  and  borrowing 
under  the  applicable  statutory  debt  limit, 
it  is  illogical  and  impractical  for  the  Con- 
gress   to    attempt    to    restrict    tlirough 
such  measures  as  this  amendment  the 
Executive's  ability  to  control  spending. 
Furthermore,   the   amendment  would 
hamper  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
needed  fiexibility  to  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions.  As  a  minimum,  re- 
sponsible execution  of  Federal  responsi- 
bilities calls  for  Government  spending  to 
be  accelerated — within  available  appro- 
priations— in   times   of   economic   slack 
and  to  be  slowed  when  the  economy  is 
getting  "overheated."  Presidents  of  both 
parties  have  used  their  Executive  power 
to  do  this  in  the  last  30  years.  Some- 
times such  a  discretionary  slowdown  may 
be  a  postponement  of  particular  spend- 
ing until  later  in  the  year,  sometimes  un- 
til the  next  year,  sometimes  indefinitely. 
The  proposed  requirement  for  congres- 
sional    ratification     of     impoundments 
would  reduce  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  respond  promptly  to  economic  neces- 
sities. 

If  this  amendment  became  law,  more 
and  larger  supplemental  appropriations 
would  probably  be  needed.  Reserves  are 
now  commonly  established  in  the  early 
part  of  a  fiscal  year  so  that  the  reserved 
amounts  can  later  be  used  to  meet  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  added  costs  for 
possible  pay  raises,  unexpected  expenses, 
and  other  cost  increases.  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  would  greatly  diminish 
the  possibility  of  absorption  of  such  costs. 
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The  definition  of  "impoundment"  used 
in  the  amendment  is  so  broad  that  it 
appears  to  cover  even  the  quarterly  ap- 
portionments now  required  imder  the 
Antideflciency  Act.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
cretion needed  to  attain  the  objectives 
of  the  customary  apportionments  under 
that  act — namely,  avoidance  of  deficien- 
cies and  securing  the  most  effective  and 
economical  use  of  funds — would  probably 
not  be  exercised,  rendering  much  of  the 
act  meaningless.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  amendment,  therefore,  will  likely  be 
the  freeing  of  appropriated  funds  for  im- 
mediate spending  without  regard  to  con- 
siderations of  commonsense,  elBciency, 
economy,  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  just  because  this 
amendment  contains  a  spending  celling, 
do  not  let  anybody  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  this  amendment  is  In  the 
interest  of  Government  economy.  It  is 
a  mandate  to  spend  money.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment,  I  think,  would  be  to 
show  us  up  in  Congress  as  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. 

Yesterday  we  showed  some  degree  of 
courage  in  sustaining  the  veto  of  a  very 
popular  measure,  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  For  us  to  march  back 
down  the  hill  today  and  adopt  this 
amendment  and  mandate  more  profli- 
gate expenditure  would  be  to  turn  back 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  and 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  How 
anybody  can  argue  that  this  represents 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. There  is  a  ceiling  on  outlays  in 
this  amendment — $700  million  below 
that  of  the  President.  It  does  provide 
that  Congress  shall  set  priorities:  that  is 
what  the  impoimdment  is  all  about.  But 
so  far  as  the  ceiling  is  concerned,  so  far 
as  spending  is  concerned,  we  are  below 
the  President's  outlay  request,  and  that 
is  what  this  provides. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  a 
still  lower  ceiling,  and  I  had  an  amend- 
ment which  was  lower  than  this. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  a  ceiling  and  an  impoimdment  pro- 
vision that  can  be  agreed  upon.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Ervin  amendment  has 
majority  support. 

I  did  not  think  we  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  winning  this  celling  on  last 
Thursday,  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment, which  had  some  impoundment 
langxiage  in  it  and  provided  a  $265  billion 
ceiling.  I  am  astonished  that  Senator 
Ervin  and  his  committee  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  this  kind  of  strong  com- 
promise that  clearly  gives  Congress  the 
right,  as  it  has  under  the  Constitution, 
to  determine  priorities  on  spending,  and 
does  provide  a  ceiling  on  outlays. 

It  may  be  that  the  administration  will 
not  like  oui-  spending  priorities.  It  may 
think  we  are  too  high  in  some  areas  and 
too  low  in  others.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  under  the  President's  overall  spend- 
ing ceiling. 

There  is  no  way  one  can  interpret  this 
except  as  meaning  at  long  last  the  Senate 
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is  going  to  go  on  record  as  i  nore  fiscally 
responsible,  more  anti-inflationary,  more 
anti-tax  increase  than  the  I^esident.  We 
have  suffered  too  long  imd<  r  his  charge 
that  we  in  Congress  are  t  le  spenders 
This  amendment  makes  c  ongressional 
fiscal  responsibility  a  realism 

The  overwhelming  majorit  y  of  the  peo- 
ple have  gotten  the  idea  fro  a  very  skill- 
ful Presidential  rhetoric  tl  at  only  the 
President  is  fiscally  responsi  Die  and  that 
he  is  battling  a  spendthrift  C  ongress.  The 
ceiling  in  this  amendment  makes  clear 
that  Congress,  itself,  wants  i  lower  ceil- 
ing than  that  for  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  asked.  The  im- 
poundment provision  assert  3  that  Con- 
gress shall  determine  priori  ies. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  mi  lutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Noi  th  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  was 
somewhat  sui-prised  to  hear  Dean  Sneed 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  :he  proposi- 
tion that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional.  Let 
us  look  at  the  Constitution 

The  first  section  of  the  fij-st  article  of 
the  Constitution  reads: 


AU  legislative  Powers  herein 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Sena 
of  Representatives. 

Then  it  provides  in  section  8  of  arti- 
cle I: 
The  Congress  shall  have  Pottver 
To  make  all  Laws  which  s^U 
sary  and  proper  for  carrying  1: 
the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
vested  by  this  Constitution  ir 
ment  of  the  United  States, 
partment  or  Officer  thereof. 


granted  shall 
Tnited  States, 
e  and  House 


be  neces- 
to  Execution 
other  Powers 
the  govern- 
in  any  De- 


offii  :ers 


I  submit  that  the  President 
United  States,  the  heads 
tive  depaitments,  the  head ; 
ecutive    agencies,    and 
United  States  are  officers  oi 
States  within  the  purview  of 
and,  therefore,  their  conduct 
ofiicial  actions  are  subject 
by  Congress. 

The  Constitution  further  States  in  sec 
tionSof  articlel: 


No  money  shall  be  drawn 
ury,  but  In  Consequence  of 
made  by  Law. 


The  notion  that  the 
modified  is  unconstitutional, 
surdity.  This  is  ti-ue  because 
ment  as  modified  undertake ; 
the  financial  affairs  of  the 
and  to  tell  how  they  shall 

Dean  Sneed  was  dean  of 
law    at   Duke   University 
Deputy  Attorney  General, 
good  friend,  the  Senator 
that  he  came  to  Duke  2 
Texas,  and  he  never  foimd 
tution  in  North  Carolina, 
versity,  or  anywhere  else 
tlfy    the    conclusion    that 
unconstitutional  in  any 
high  respect  for  Dean 
glad  that  he  changed  his 
Texas  to  North  Carolina. 

This      substitute 
penned  in  part  by  two  of 
constitutional    la%vyers    in 
States — Prof.  Philip  B 
University  of  Chicago  and 
S.  Miller  of  the  George 
versity. 

Dean  Sneed  appeared 
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committee,  during  the  joint 
this  bill,  and  made  a  most 
statement.    He   said   that   if 
passed  a  law  requiring  that 
sum  be  paid  to  a  specific 
specific  purpose,  the  President 
have  the  power  to  nullify 
he  suggested  that  the 
have  the  power  to  impound 
tion  made  by  any  other  law. 
So  I  asked  the  Dean: 
Do  you  agree  with  me  In  the 
that  the  President  has  no  power 
any  appropriation  made  by 
that  power  is  to  be  found  in  the 
of   the   United   States   or   in 
passed  by  Congress? 


The  dean  agreed  with  me  on 
ositlon.  I  then  asked  the  dean: 

Please  point  out  in  the  Constitution 
It  gives  the  President  any  power 
funds. 


h  earings  on 

^stoiuiding 

Congress 

a  specific 

person  for  a 

did  not 

law,  but 

might 

I  ippropria- 


propofiltion 

to  Impound 

unless 

donstitutlon 

sopne   statute 


Coni  ;re8s 


that  prop- 
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He  said: 

It  is  m  Article  I  and  Article  n 


I  said: 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
and  a  lot  of  things  In  Article  II. 
out  any  specific  provision  of 
those  Articles  that  gives  the  President 
power  to  impound  appropriated 


In  Article  I 

]  >iease  point 

one  of 

the 

funds. 


ei  her 


He  referred  to  the  provisioii  of  article 
II  which  states  that  the  Pres  dent  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  fait|ifully  exe- 
cuted. I  asked  the  dean 


;  used 


xnt  n 


Dean,  the  word  "execute"  Is 
senses.  When  a  State  puts  a 
because  he  has  committed  a  capital 
we  say  the  State  has  executed 
not  attribute  any  similar  meaning 
provision  that  the  law  shall  be  fa  IthfuUy 
ecuted,  as  used  in  this  constitutional 
vision? 


in  several 

to  death 

crime. 

You  do 

to  the 

ex- 

pro- 


He  conceded  that  he  did  nfct.  Then  I 
said: 

Dean,  does  not  the  word  "exec\  te"  as  used 
in  this  constitutional  provision  mean  sim- 
ply this  and  nothing  more — thai,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  talce  care  that  the  laws  are  carried 
out  according  to  the  intent  expres  >ed  in  them 
by  Congress? 

The  dean  was  apparently  reluctant  to 
answer  that  question.  He  m£de  several 
interesting  obeservations  in  response  to 
it  that  did  not  constitute  an  answer.  So 
I  said : 

I  am  a  rather  hardheaded  lawyer,  and  when 
a  witness  does  not  answer  my  questions,  I 
just  keep  putting  the  questions  1p  him  until 
he  answers  them.  I 

He  then  conceded  that  the  iiterpreta- 
tion  I  placed  on  these  wordsj— that  the 
President  shall  take  care  thait  tlie  laws 
be  faithfully  executed — ^was  Correct. 

I  have  high  respect  for  Deaji  Sneed  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  When  we  got 
through  his  testimony  I  said  :o  him: 

I  asked  you  to  tell  me  specifically  where 
in  the  Constitution  the  Presideni  gets  power 
to  impound  funds  appropriated  I  y  Congress. 
I  asked  you  to  point  it  out  spqciflcally. 

I  said: 

You  remind  me  of  the  preacher 
Carolina  who  was  fired  by  his 
and  they  gave  no  reason  for 
he  went  to  the  Chairman  of 
Deacons  and  he  asked  why  he 
pelled  from  his  Job  as  Parson  for 
He  asked  the  Chairman,  "Don't 
The  Chairman  said,  "You  sure 
He  asked,  "Don't  I  sputlfy?"*  He 
sure  do  sputify."  So  the  preacher 
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Board  of 
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do  argufy." 
said,  "You 
said,  "Well, 
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what's  the   trouble?"   The   Chairman   said, 
"You  don't  show  wherein." 

So  I  said  to  him: 

Dean,  you  have  not  shown  us  where  In 
the  Constitution  or  in.  any  statute  of  Con- 
gress the  President  gets  any  general  power 
to  impound  funds  or  obligatlonal  authority 
authorized  by  Congress. 

The  dean  said: 

Well,  I  have  done  the  best  I  can. 

I  said: 

I  will  pay  you  the  same  tribute  that  was 
paid  me  by  a  judge  upon  an  occasion  when 
I  was  representing  a  defendant  In  a  criminal^ 
case.  When  the  jury  went  out  to  deliberate 
upon  the  verdict,  the  judge  called  me  to 
the  bench  and  said,  "You  put  up  the  very 
best  defense  you  could  for  a  guilty  client." 

I  said: 

Dean,  I  pay  you  the  like  tribute,  but  am 
compelled  to  say  that,  like  the  preacher,  you 
did  not  show  wherein. 

Dean  Sneed  did  not  show  where  the 
Cdnstitutlon  or  any  act  of  Congress  gives 
the  President  any  general  power  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  acts  of  Congress  in  which 
we  give  the  President  discretionary 
power  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  money, 
and  they  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
act.  With  respect  to  our  good  friend  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  what  he  said 
about  tlie  Antideflciency  Act,  that  law 
says  that  the  executive  branch  may  es- 
tablish reserves  and  save  money  in  three 
instances:  flrst,  where  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  requirements  of  a  project 
and  the  project  does  not  require  spending 
of  all  the  funds  appropriated;  second, 
where  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect by  increased  efficiency  which  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  spend  all  the  fimds 
appropriated;  and  third,  where  there 
have  been  changes  in  circumstances  be- 
tween the  time  the  appropriation  was 
made  and  the  time  for  the  expenditure. 

An  illustration  of  the  last  instance  is 
found  In  an  act  of  President  Harry  S 
Truman.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Second  World  War  Congress  anticipated 
that  the  war  would  last  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  future  and  appropriated 
funds  to  expand  military  hospitals, 
thinking  that  there  would  be  many  more 
wounded  men  to  be  cared  for,  and  funds 
to  build  another  aircraft  carrier  which 
it  was  anticipated  would  be  needed  for 
naval  operations.  The  war  unexpectedly 
came  to  an  end.  Hence,  there  was  a 
change  of  circumstances  between  the 
time  Congress  made  that  appropriation 
and  the  time  for  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  President  Truman, 
acting  imder  the  third  category  in  the 
antideflciency  law,  did  not  expend  those 
funds. 

This  measure  specifically  recognizes 
the  antideflciency  law.  It  states  that  if 
the  Comptroller  General  advises  Con- 
gress that  any  impoundment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  antideflciency  law,  then 
ends  the  matter  and  Congress  is  bound, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
by  his  ruling. 

In  that  case  this  amendment  would  not 
apply.  So  instead  of  being  inconsistent 
with  the  antideflciency  law,  it  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  it  and  constitutes 
the  most  effective  implementation  of  the 
antideflciency  law.  I  lufilst  that  those  in 


Congress  who  wish  to  see  the  Federal 
financial  house  set  in  order  by  the  im- 
position of  a  spending  ceiling  of  $268 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  those  who 
want  to  substitute  for  a  conflict  between 
the  President  and  Congress — and  a  pos- 
sible confrontation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress — orderly  procedures 
to  determine  matters  of  this  kind,  should 
support  the  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Texas  brought  out  the 
legal  reasoning  by  Dean  Sneed  for  sug- 
gesting that  this  amendment  would  be 
unconstitutional  because  it  is  that  very 
tortured  legal  reasoning  by  Etean  Sneed 
and  other  members  of  the  executive 
branch  that  brought  about  the  necessity 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  If  one  examines  that 
reasoning,  and  in  our  joint  committee 
hearings,  when  we  were  trying  to  find  out 
the  basis  on  which  they  were  impound- 
ing we  did  make  that  examination.  We 
are  told  several  things.  First,  they 
claimed  they  were  given  the  inherent 
power  xmder  the  Constitution.  That  is 
the  same  inherent  power  we  had  with  re- 
spect to  some  wiretapping,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  knocked  down;  and  in  ad- 
dition, the  Antideficiency  Act  was  cited, 
and  the  term  "other  events"  contained 
therein. 

We  were  given  the  tortured  reasoning 
that  a  change  in  the  economy  could  give 
rise  to  impoundment,  and  the  fact  we 
were  violating  the  debt  ceiling  or  that 
the  President  would  be  violating  the  debt 
ceiling  if  he  spent  all  the  fimds;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  elected  to  violate  that 
law  he  could  violate  any  other  law  or 
appropriation,  and  once  he  made  that 
determination  he  could  withhold  any 
funds  he  wanted  to.  That  is  the  kind  of 
reasoning  that  brought  about  the  need 
for  this  measure  and  this  amendment. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  imderstand 
how  one  can  argue  this  is  not  an  econo- 
my measure  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  raided,  that  we  did  not 
have  our  financial  house  in  order,  that 
we  could  not  control  ourselves,  and  yet  in 
this  amendment  we  put  a  limit  or  ceiling 
on  spending  so  we  are  controlling  our- 
selves. At  the  same  time  we  are  provid- 
ing a  way  in  which  impoimdment  can 
take  place.  We  are  providing  a  way  that 
if  the  President  stays  within  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  or  title  2  of  this  amend- 
ment Congress  would  never  act. 

Under  this  amendment  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  states  that  if  action  were 
taken  under  the  Antideficiency  Act,  Con- 
gress would  never  find  it  necessary  to  act 
and  impoundment  would  take  place,  but 
if  we  go  into  other  areas  and  the  Presi- 
dent decides  he  wants  to,  Congress  would 
have  to  speak  to  that  issue,  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution we  are  given  the  authority  to 
make  the  law  and  determine  the  funds 
to  be  expended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as 
I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  ceil- 
ing that  has  been  discussed  is  a  rubber 
ceiling.  We  find  also  in  legislation  we 
pass  in  Congress  that  our  ceilings  tend 
to  become  floors. 

On  page  15,  under  title  n,  it  is  stated : 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which  will 
be  received  in  the  Treasviry  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  as  made  from 
time  to  time,  are  increased  as  a  result  of  leg- 
islation enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  reforming  the  Federal  tax 
laws,  the  limitation  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  reviewed  by  Congress  for  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  additional 
revenues  made  avaUable  should  be  applied 
to  essential  public  services  for  which  ade- 
quate funding  would  not  otherwise  l)e  pro- 
vided. 

We  are  saying  that  the  Government  is 
putting  on  a  ceiling  but  we  are  not  really 
serious  about  it  because  if  there  is  any 
increase  in  receipts  we  want  to  go  back 
to  see  if  we  can  get  more.  The  spending 
ceiling  imposed  here  would  mean  we  still 
have  the  $12  billion  deflcit  if  the  receipts 
are  what  we  expect  them  to  be,  and  if 
they  are  greater  than  I  suggest  that 
rather  than  spend  the  money  we  should 
try  to  diminish  the  deficit  as  much  as  we 
can. 

So  let  no  one  be  disillusioned  or  mis- 
led here.  This  is  a  mandate  to  spend 
money,  and  the  way  the  bureaucratic 
processes  work,  this  is  going  to  be  a  sig- 
nal to  them  that  they  had  better  get  busy 
and  spend  money  or  they  might  find 
themselves  in  violation  of  the  law.  So 
let  there  be  no  disillusionment  that  this 
is  a  measure  designed  to  create  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  against  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  pending  bill  provide  that 
the  ceiling  can  be  breached,  all  right,  but 
this  has  to  be  an  action  by  the  Congress 
itself.  We  can  go  over  the  $268  biUion 
ceiling,  which  is  $700  million  below  the 
President's,  but  the  Congress  must  take 
that  action. 

I  think  this  year,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  public  having  been 
told  so  often  about  a  Presidential  ceiling 
of  $268.7  billion,  and  now  a  congressional 
ceiling  of  $268  billion,  the  Congress  will 
be  extraordinarily  reluctant  to  go  over 
that  ceiling,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that 
there  would  be  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  majority  in  either  House,  let  alone  both 
Houses,  to  breach  that  ceiling. 

Furthermore,  if  Congress  did  that,  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  am  convinced,  or  I  would  not  vote  for 
this  amendment,  that  this  ceiling  will  be 
lespected  and  effective.  As  I  said,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  $265  billion  celling.  This 
proposed  ceiling  is  too  high.  But  It  takes 
action  by  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United 
States  to  go  over  the  ceiling,  concurred 
in  by  the  President  and  I  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
])resently  before  us  because  it  accom- 
plishes two  vital  goals  in  connecticm  with 
Congress'  control  of  the  appropriations 
process. 

First,  it  sets  a  ceiling  on  expenditures 
that  can  be  breeched  if  and  only  if  tax 
reform  succeeds  In  increasing  FederaJ 
revenues.  The  concept  of  a  spending  ceil- 
ing, which  I  have  supported  in  the  past, 
has  become  a  more  urgent  requirement 
today  than  ever  before,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Foremost  among  them  is  the 
need  to  damp  down  inflation  and  avoid  a 
tax  increase  by  rigorou-sly  controlling 
Federal  spending.  But  in  order  to  control 
Federal  spending,  we  do  not  have  to  adopt 
the  administration  strategy  of  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  programs  vital  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  Spending  priorities 
we  most  certainly  must  have;  but  those 
must  be  priorities  established  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  and 
not  by  the  anonymous  bureaucrats  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

So  the  second  vital  goal  of  our  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  that  Congress  will  re- 
tain ultimate  control  over  the  appi-opria- 
tions  process.  This  it  wUl  do  by  the  im- 
jioundment  procediu-es  developed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  which  are  now 
incorporated  in  this  amendment. 

There  is  no  dispute  on  the  need  to  con- 
trol Government  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  limit  it  to  $268.7  billion 
for  fiscal  1974.  We  believe  that  even  that 
figure  is  too  higli,  that  it  can  be  cut  by 
a  full  $700  million.  So  the  concept  of  a 
ceiling  is  not  at  issue,  and  the  dollar  dif- 
ference between  the  Pi-esidenfs  proposal 
and  ours  is  less  than  three-hundredths 
of  1  percent. 

The  dispute  arises  over  who  shall  de- 
termine how  the  money  appropriated 
within  that  ceiling  shall  be  spent — for 
what  piui?oses  and  in  what  amounts. 
Both  the  wTitten  Constitution  and  the 
imwritten  constitutional  history  of  our 
Nation  specify  that  the  legal  power  to 
determine  how  public  funds  shall  be 
spent  rests  exclusively  with  Congress. 
Tlie  President  not  only  can  but  is  re- 
quired to  submit  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  But  once  the  decision 
is  reached,  once  an  appropriations  meas- 
ure becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
only  power  the  President  can  lawfully 
exercise  is  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  to  construe  his  authority  in  this 
area  so  broadly  as  to  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution drsistically,  without  benefit  of 
even  a  hint  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  the  flagrant  abuse  of  authority 
which  the  impoundment  provisions  of 
our  amendment  are  designed  to  correct. 

This  amendment,  in  total,  puts  the 
Congress  squarely  on  record — and  in  a 
legally  binding  fasliion — as  insisting  on 
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In  addition  to  the  impoundment  of 
funds  under  so-called  permis  jive  appro- 
priations, recent  Presidents  liave  been 
given  express  authority  to  w:thhold  ap- 
propriated funds  when  certair  conditions 
exist.  Under  title  VI  of  the  C  Ivll  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  President  inay  refuse 
to  expend  funds  in  areas  whi  :h  practice 
discrimination. 

The  one  area  in  which  th(  re  appears 
to  be  a  clear  constitutional  liar  to  uni- 
lateral executive  action  and  impoimd- 
ment  of  appropriated  funds  w  ithout  con- 
gressional approval  is  where  there  is  a 
clear  congressional  "direction  to  spend." 
The  distinction  between  "di-ection"  to 
spend  and  "authorized"  to  sp<  nd  was  ar- 
ticulated in  the  1962  controvei  sy  over  the 
B-70  bomber  between  Presidei  it  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  ol  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Ihe  Presi- 
dent, opposing  the  program  requested 
the  latter  wording. 

The  lack  of  constitutional  ai  ithorlty  for 
the  President  to  act  contrary  $)  the  man- 
date of  Congress  and  withheld  legisla- 
tively appropriated  funds  whfenever  and 
wherever  he  pleases  is  equalw  clear.  In 
a  memorandum  dated  December  19, 1969, 
by  then  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnqulst.  the  Deputy  Counsel 
to  President  Nixon  was  advisid: 

With  respect  to  the  suggestlln  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  {fewer  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funis,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither Ireason  nor 
precedent. 

Without  reason  nor  precedent,  the 
President  tried  to  force  Cohgress  last 
October  in  the  debt  limit  ceiling  legisla- 
tion to  turn  over  a  legislative  grant  of 
fiscal  powers  when  he  requested  author- 
ity to  cut  the  budget  wherever  he  wished 
without  even  a  token  notification — much 
less  consultation— with  Conaess.  What 
no  President  is  authorized  ti  do  imder 
the  Constitution,  he  requested  the  Con- 
gress to  trade  for  a  promissory  note  of 
confidence.  Fortunately,  tlie  Senate  rose 
to  the  occasion  and,  in  a  hopeful  expres- 
sion of  support  which  was  Nonpartisan 
and  spanned  the  ideological  spectnim, 
said,  "No  deal."  The  constitutional  power 
over  the  purse  given  to  Congi  ess  has  al- 
ready wandered  too  far  don^i  Pennsyl 
vania  Avenue." 

It  is  time  for  Congress  not  jonly  to  re- 
sist further  erosions  of  constitutional 
powers,  but  to  reassert  itself  in  the  de- 
termination of  national  fiscal  policy  and 
priorities  and  forcefully  exercise  what 
are  properly  Congi-ess'  rights  jduties  and 
prerogatives. 

A   particiUarly   striking   cise   is   the 


President's  recent  action  cuti  ing  $6  bil 
lion  in  Fedei-al  water  cleanui  funds  au- 
thorized by  Congress  over  the  [^resident's 
veto  in  the  Water  Quality  A:t  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  These  action;   are  envi 
ronmentally   unwise   and    economically 
un.sound;  they  also  go  far  teyond  any 
discretion  intended  by  the  Con  gress  when 
it  thoroughly  considered  this  measure, 
and  specifically  ignoi'es  an  express  con 
gressional    mandate    to    allo:ate    these 
funds  to  the  States.  Not  only  is  this  ac- 
tion an  affront  to  serious  effor  s  thi'ough 
out  the  Nation  to  comply  wi;h  the  na- 
tional clean  water  program,  it  under- 
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mines  every  effort  of  Congress  to  set  pri- 
orities for  this  coimtry. 

In  order  to  regain  an  important  meas- 
ure of  initiative  in  the  determination  of 
legislative  policy,  and  to  provide  a  more 
representative  accounting  to  the  public 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  which  en- 
ters into  such  policy,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  373,  the  impoundment  procedures  bill 
developed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Sam  Ervin,  and  or- 
dered favorably  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  yesterday 
with  a  spending  ceiling  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MUSKIE  ) . 

The  exact  same  provisions  of  S.  373,  as 
ordered  reported  yesterday,  are  being 
offered  as  an  amendment — No.  77 — to 
S.  929,  the  dollar  devaluation  bill  that  is 
presently  before  us.  As  a  proponent  of 
the  anti-impoundment  section  taken 
from  S.  373,  and  as  a  sponsor  of  two 
amendments  to  S.  929— antendments  No. 
65  and  69 — that  would  set  r;i  expenditure 
ceiling  and  provide  a  procedure  for  the 
President  to  foUow  to  achieve  this  spend- 
ing ceiling,  I  am  today  supporting  the 
Ervin-Muskie  amendment  No.  77. 

Basically,  the  impoundment  procedures 
section  of  tills  amendment — title  I — 
would  require  the  President  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  special  message  whenever 
the  executive  branch  wishes  to  impound 
any  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  or 
otherwise  obligated  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose or  project.  Unless  the  specific  im- 
poundment is  approved  by  Congress 
through  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
within  60  days  after  the  special  message 
is  received,  the  President  shall  cease  such 
impoundment  under  this  bill. 

This  is  essentially  the  procedure  which 
was  included  in  part  III  of  my  amend- 
ment. No.  69,  to  the  present  legislation. 
Tliis  provision  will  certainly  permit  the 
appropriate  executive  actions  to  reserve 
funds  where  economies  and  saving  can  be 
achieved  and  uncertainties  avoided  or  de- 
ficiencies prevented.  At  the  same  time, 
the  constitutional  obligation  for  Con- 
gress to  set  legislative  policy  and  be  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
for  properly  fulfilling  that  obligation  will 
be  restored. 

Second,  amendment  No.  77  includes  a 
provision  for  setting  a  $263  billion  ceiling 
for  Federal  spending  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Tliis  ceiling  is  some  $300  million  more 
than  the  level  which  is  called  for  in  my 
amendment  No.  69,  but  it  is  $700  million 
less  than  the  President  has  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Furthermore,  title  II  of 
amendment  No.  77,  providing  a  ceiling  on 
fiscal  year  1974  expenditures,  sets  up  a 
special  procedure  to  be  used  when  the 
President  determines  that  cuts  in  pro- 
grams are  necessary  to  meet  the  $268  bil- 
lion congressional  ceiling.  As  in  my 
amendment  No.  69,  this  procedure  seeks 
to  insure  that  any  necessary  reductions 
in  spending  for  specific  Federal  programs 
shall  be  proportional. 

There  is  no  debate  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  over  the  necessity  for 
establishing  a  spending  ceiling.  Most'ren- 
resentatives  realize  that  failui-e  to  con- 
trol spending  within  reasonable  bounds 
would  add  further  fuel  to  a  dangerous 
inflationary  situation.  The  debate  then 
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between  Congress  and  the  President  is 
not  over  spending  but  over  priorities. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  the 
President  is  proposing  excessive  spending 
for  military,  space,  and  foreign  assistance 
while  making  di-astic  and  imnecessary 
cuts  in  vital  social  programs. 

Tlie  obligation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  legislative 
policy  for  the  Nation  and  make  a  public 
accounting  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  these  decisions  was  ably  stated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1817.  In  his  statement.  Con- 
gressman Jolui  C.  Calhomi  of  South  Car- 
olina expressed  an  idea  that  is  equally 
as  valid  156  years  later; 

But  what  mainly  distinguishes  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  branches,  as  it  regards 
their  actual  responsibility  to  the  people.  Is 
the  nsture  of  their  operation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  former  to  enact  laws,  of  the  latter  to 
execute  them.  Every  citizen  of  ordinary  in- 
formation is  capable,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
the  law.  and  consequently  whether  Congress 
has  or  has  not  done  its  duty;  b\it  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  they  are  far  less  com- 
petent to  Judge.  How  can  the  community 
judge  whether  the  President,  in  appoint- 
ing officers  to  execute  the  laws,  has  In  all 
cases  been  governed  by  fair  and  honest  mo- 
tives, or  by  favor  or  corruption?  How  much 
less  competent  is  it  to  Judge  whether  the 
application  of  the  public  money  has  been 
made  with  economy  and  fidelity  or  with 
waste  and  corruption!  These  are  the  fact.? 
that  can  be  fully  Investigated  and  brought 
before  the  public  by  Congress,  and  Congress 
only.  Hence  it  Is  that  the  Constitution  has 
made  the  President  responsible  to  Congress. 
This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  our  liberty; 
Congress  is  responsible  to  the  people  immedi- 
ately, and  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  responsible  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  to  add  further  thoughts 
and  information  to  this  debate  on  the 
prime  role  of  Congress  in  setting  legis- 
lative and  spending  priorities  for  this 
Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller  en- 
titled "The  New  Constitutional  Crisis, ' 
whicli  appeared  in  the  March  1973  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine,  and  a  Jan- 
uai-y  15,  1973,  press  relea.se  from  Con- 
gressman Joe  L.  Evins  of  Tennessee 
which  is  a  partial  accoimting  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  impounded  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  New  CoNSTrriTTioNAL  Crisis 
(By  Arthur  S.Miller) 

Last  October,  when  Congress  was  debat- 
ing whether  the  President  should  be  given 
discretion  to  hold  spending  to  $250  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  Senator  Russell  Long,  the  Louisiana 
Democrat  who  is  cliairmau  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  said  In  an  interview  that  he  fa- 
vored the  Chief  Executive  having  limited 
power  to  cut  the  budget  even  after  its  enact- 
ment into  law.  Long  a.sserted  that  such  au- 
thority "would  only  make  legal  what  Presi- 
dents since  Thomas  Jefferson  have  done  by 
■•usurpation."  He  was  referring  to  the  Presi- 
deiitial  practice  of  'impouiidiug"  appro- 
priated funds — the  process  by  which  the 
President  withholds  or  reduces  the  amount 
of  an  appropriation  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law.  Saying  that  It  was  prac- 
lically  impossible  for  Congress  itself  to  cut 


the  budget.  Long  maintained  that  "maybe 
the  lime  has  come  when  we  need  a  benevo- 
lent dictator,  if  only  temporarily." 

The  Senators  history  of  impoundment  is 
dubious — before  the  Nixon  Presidency,  im- 
poundments mostly  took  place  in  military 
matters  but  now  the  cuts  are  deep  into  social 
and  welfare  programs — but  his  remark 
about  the  need  for  a  "benevolent  dictator'' 
was  more  prescient  than  he  probably  knew. 
For  only  a  few  days  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. President  Nixon,  acting  through  OMB — 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  that 
little  known  agency  of  vast  powers — ac- 
celerated what  he  had  already  been  doing. 
A  cut  of  S6  billion  in  "clean  water"  funds  was 
announced,  running  the  total  of  withheld 
funds  to  about  $15  billion. 

The  water  poUution  bill  had  been  pa.ssed 
overwhelmingly  over  a  Presidential  veto,  but 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  in  only  outwardly.  At  the 
first  opportunity  he  ordered  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  pigeonhole  more  than  half  the 
Congressional  appropriation. 

That  is  government  by  decree,  by  execu- 
tive fiat,  an  arrogant  exercise  of  power  by 
a  President  who  apparently  believes  that 
Congress  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  staying 
power  nor  the  institutional  capability  to 
counter  impoundment  and  other  examples 
of  bald  executive  power. 

In  the  struggle  over  the  relative  strength 
of  tlie  three  branches  of  government,  the 
Judiciary  is  a  nonstarter.  Despite  all  the 
furor  about  "Judicial  legislation,"  the  Federal 
judiciary  is,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  "the 
least  dangerous  branch,"  simply  because  it 
has  the  least  power,  actual  and  potential. 
Congress  is  another  matter — the  only  hope 
for  checking  a  rampaging  Executive  branch 
that  has  steadily  been  aggrandizing  its  power 
since  the  beginnings  cf  the  republic  and 
which,  starting  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  has  become  the  dominant  branch. 

The  struggle  is  now  reaching  classic  pro- 
portions. Years  of  debate  have  convinced  the 
Senate  and  pos.«;ibly  the  House  that  strlnoenc 
controls  must  be  placed  on  the  Presidential 
power  to  make  war  wtthovit  Congre.'iSional 
authorization  and  on  his  conduct  of  war.  So, 
too,  with  "Executive  privilege."  that  doctrine 
of  dubious  parentage  and  less  validity,  which 
Is  invoked  by  the  President  when  he  wishes 
to  withhold  information  from  Congress  or 
to  shield  his  Cabinet  members  or  administra- 
tive aides  from  Congressional  questioning. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  ol  spending  powers 
that  the  battle  most  directly  concerns  the 
daily  lives  of  most  Americans — and  where  the 
constitutional  confrontation  will  be  resolved. 
Unless  and  until  Congress,  aided  perhaps  bv 
favorable  judicial  decisions,  halts  what  Sen- 
ator Charles  Mathlas.  Mar>iand  Republican, 
once  called  an  "informal  line-Item  veto"  by 
the  President,  that  official's  power  will  bur- 
geon and  Congress  wUl  evermore  sink,  to 
quote  Mr.  Nixr.u  out  of  context,  into  the 
status  of  "a  poor,  pitiful,  helpless  giant." 
Under  the  Constitution  the  President  has  the 
power  to  veto  a  bill  only  in  is  entiretv. 
Neither  the  Constitution  nor  Conj;re:r.s  pivos 
the  President  express  fKjwer  of  impoundment 
of  funds  voted  for  specific  purpo.ses  by  Con- 
gress. This  means  he  is  doing  it   •inforrnally." 

Last  October.  Congress  tacked  on  to  the 
debt-celling  bill  (.-xnd  passed)  a  requirement 
that  it  must  be  notified  of  all  Impoinidments, 
btu  then  foinid  the  term  difficult  to  pin  down. 
OMB,  displaying  the  dazzling  footwork  of 
professional  bureaucrats,  has  seized  upon  the 
informing  reqtiirement  as  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  the  legality  of  impoimdinent.  to  the 
consternation  of  Senator  Hubert  Hinnplirey. 
author  of  the  requirement,  who  said,  "There 
Is  little  basis  in  law  or  in  legislative  history 
of  law  for  the  present  Impoundment  prac- 
tice." Humphrey  maintains  that  President 
Nixon  is  violating  "the  will  and  Intent  of 
Congress"  by  deliberately  thwarting  priorities 
set  by  Congress. 

Usually,  appropriations  empower  the  Ex- 
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ecutlve  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  in 
support  of  programs  authorized  by  Congress, 
a  fact  that  has  led  some  political  scientists 
to  conclude  that  appropriations  are  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory.  That  question, 
however,  has  never  been  definitely  litigated, 
although  cases  now  in  the  judicial  pipeline 
are  heading  toward  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
one.  Judge  William  Becker  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Missouri  last  year  held  that 
some  highway  trust  funds  were  Lmproperly 
being  withheld,  because  of  mandatory  statu- 
tory language.  His  decision,  the  first  to  in- 
validate an  impoundment,  is  now  pending  de- 
cision on  appeal  before  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Whatever  that  court  de- 
cides, the  case  will  surely  wind  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Significantly,  twenty-two 
Senators,  led  by  Sam  Ervin  and  including 
most  of  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  Joined  Ralph  Nader  in 
filing  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  in  the  case, 
urging  that  Becker's  decision  be  affirmed. 

But  the  Missouri  case  may  not  be  the  real 
constitutional  showdown  on  Presidential 
power.  Judge  Becker's  decision  was  based  on 
statutory,  not  constitutional,  interpretation. 
A  better  case  is  now  before  a  Federal  court 
in  Florida,  In  which  Florida  Is  contesting 
Mr.  Nixon's  impoundment  of  funds  for  a 
barge  canal.  The  preliminary  legal  papers  In- 
dicate that  tlie  question  of  the  President's 
constitutional  power  to  impound  is  being 
directly  challenged. 

Little  help  in  resolving  the  Impoundment 
qxiestlon  can  be  gleamed  from  the  spare  prose 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  I  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  and  the  President, 
under  Article  II,  must  take  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  That,  to  some,  set- 
tles the  matter  In  favor  of  Congress — but  in 
fact  it  merely  restates  the  question.  For  Con- 
gress has  been  anything  but  precise  in  Its 
appropriations  language,  and  It  has  been  lax 
in  allowing  past  impoundments  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  not  only  Senator  Long,  but  other 
members  of  Congress  as  well,  who  have  in- 
formally conceded  a  power  of  Presidential 
Impoundment. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  change  the  plc- 
tvire — in  what  way  Is  unpredictable,  given  the 
hard  core  of  Nixon  appointees  there — and 
Congress  has  scwne  means  of  retaliation,  such 
as  withholding  appropriations  for  the  Presi- 
dent's pet  projects. 

OMB  relies  on  three  vaguely  worded  sta- 
tutes of  a  general  nature  as  the  legal  basis 
of  impoundments,  plus  the  view  that  appro- 
priations "empower"  rather  than  "mandate" 
expenditures:  the  Anti-Deficiency  Acts  of 
1905  and  1906,  the  Omnibus  Appropriation 
Act  of  1950,  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
That  simply  is  not  enough.  The  first  two 
statutes  merely  allow  establishment  of  re- 
serves to  effect  savings  and  to  provide  for 
contingencies.  To  find  in  the  turgid  legisla- 
tive language  authority  for  impoundment 
takes  a  mental  leap  that  only  Executive 
branch  lawyers  have  been  able  to  make,  law- 
yers who  act  not  as  professionals  but  as  ap- 
paratchiks. 

Even  more  specious  is  the  reliance  on  the 
Employment  Act.  OMB  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  fight  inflation  by  imp>oundlng  funds 
and  that  the  Act  can  be  construed  to  permit 
It.  But  neither  inflation  nor  impoundment 
Is  mentioned  in  the  Act;  It  was  passed  to 
promote  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing at  a  time  when  post-World  War  II 
deflation,  not  inflation,  was  feared.  All  post- 
war Presidents  nonetheless  have  Inferred  that 
they  can  us©  It  to  tackle  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, partly  through  impoundments.  It  was 
only  when  President  Nixon  began  to  dis- 
mantle social  welfare  programs  that  Congres- 
sional ire  began  to  boil  over. 

In  the  absence  of  express  statutory  lan- 
guage authorizing  impoundments,  as  in  Title 
VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (whereby 
states  may  be  denied  educational  funds  if 
they  persist  in  discriminating  racially  In 
their  schools),  the  President  can  rely  only 
on    some    theory    of    "Inherent"    Executive 


power — as  head  of  a  co-equi  J  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  at  times,  ai  Conunander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  That  was  Presi- 
dent Truman's  theory,  foi  example,  when 
he  seized  the  steel  mills  is  1952,  an  action 
speedily  Invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Save  perhaps  In  times  of  dire  emergency, 
such  as  a  military  invasion  or  similar  catas- 
trophe, the  President  simp!  y  does  not  have 
Inherent  powers  in  domesl  Ic  matters.  For- 
eign affairs  may  be  a  dlSe  'ent  matter,  but 
even  there  the  legal  plctur  s  Is  cloudy.  It  Is 
relevant  to  note  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment dropped  Its  reliance  oi  inherent  Execu- 
tive power  to  wiretap  in  lomestic  subver- 
sion cases,  after  the  lowei  courts  had  re- 
jected it — wisely,  because  tl  e  Supreme  Court 
voted  eight  to  zero  last  yea  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  the  same  issue. 

But,  the  argument  goes  if  there  Is  no 
statute  or  constitutional  pr  >vlslon,  then  the 
President  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  since 
President  Jefferson  impoun  Iments  have  oc- 
curred. This  might  be  callec  a  theory  of  cus- 
tomary constitutional  law.  :t,  too.  Is  unten- 
able: Past  "usurpation"  (Senator  Long's 
term)  of  power  can  hardl  ■  Justify  present 
similar  practices.  To  cite  a  not  too-exact 
analogy,  state  legislatures  were  malappor- 
tloned  for  decades,  but  thi  Supreme  Court 
abruptly  halted  that  In  19  S4;  past  practice 
there  was  not  only  not  a  Jus  Ificatlon  for  cur- 
rent practice.  It  was  the  iroblem — Just  as 
here  Impoundment  Is  the  i  roblem. 

It  is  true  that  Presidei  t  Jefferson  and 
other  Nineteenth  Century  Executives  im- 
pounded funds  on  a  relati  vely  small  scale. 
In  our  own  century,  Fri  nklin  Roosevelt 
stepped  up  the  practice  con  Iderably,  and  his 
successors,  Harry  Truman  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
followed  suit.  In  a  limited  w  ly,  and  mainly  to 
reduce  wasteful  military  « xpenditures. 

It  Is  President  Nixon,  h  Dwever,  who  has 
carried  the  practice  to  a  i  all -time  high. 
When  Senator  Sam  Ervlr  's  subcommittee 
held  hearings  In  1971,  ON  B  conceded  that 
at  that  time  more  than  $12  billion  was  being 
blocked.  (It  had  taken  Ei  lin  two  years  to 
pry  that  data  out  of  OMB.  In  confirmation 
hearings  in  January,  howei  er,  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, Secretary-designate  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  said  in  poundments  ap- 
proximated $12  billion,  dlsi  uting  Ervin's  $15 
billion  figure. 

What  OMB  does  is  to  seqx  ester  all  or  major 
parts  of  Congressional  apj  roprlatlons.  This 
gives  the  agency  a  second  shot,  because  all 
original  budget  requests  by  fovernment  agen- 
cies must  funnel  through  OMB  on  the  way 
to  Congress.  Often  these  departmental  and 
agency  requests  are  sharply  reduced  or  en- 
tirely eliminated  at  this  sta  ;e.  After  Congress 
acts,  then  OMB  gets  its  se  :ond  opportunity 
to  pare  appropriations  or  s  ;ymie  entire  pro- 
grams through  the  illegal  ii  ipoundment  pro- 
cedure. 

Thus,  to  take  some  representative  instances 
concerning  the  current  bu  Iget  year  ending 
June  30,  1973: 

$105   million   was   chopp>td   off   the   Model 
Cities  Program   (at  a  tlm< 
cities  are  deteriorating). 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  IfVffairs  lost  more 
than  $53  million  (a  few  mc  nths  before  Indl 
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ans  stormed  the  Bureau's 
In  bitter  complaint  over 
treatment). 

Howard    University,   the 
college  In  the  District  of  G  Jlumbla,  had  $3.7 
million   held   up    (when   tie   need   for   im- 
proved education  for  blacks 

The  Federal  Prison  Systei  i  had  $4.3  million 
chopped  off,  at  a  time  wh(  n  even  the  Chief 
Justice  was  speaking  out  a  )out  prison  prob- 
lems. 
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$20  million  for  a  prototy;  > 
was  impounded,  just  when 
sources  of  fresh  water 

The  Defense  Department 
$1.4  billion  In  shipbuilding 
funds  (the  ships  are  not  lls^d 


when  American 


Washington  office 
ack  of  adequate 

nearly   all-black 


de-saltlng  plant 
the  need  for  new 

acute, 
was  denied  about 
and  conversion 
) ,  although  one 


for  tankers  to 
Europe, 
the  Office  of 

$27,000  in  ed- 


1  nass    transport 
when  the  need 


Commia  slon  was  denied 


rese  irch. 


S«  nator 


an  1 


might  note  the  pressing  neei 
haul  liquid  natural  gas  from 

$5  million  was  taken  froi^ 
Education's  budget. 

The  State  Department  lost 
ucatlonal  exchange  funds. 

$300    million    in    urban 
money  was  blocked  (at  a  tim« 
was  never  greater). 

The  Atomic  Energy 
$370,000  for  bio-medlcal 

The   Veterans  Adminlstrat  on 
more  than  $8  million  slatec 
states  for  extended  care  facilities 

All  of  these  programs 
Congress  as  deliberate  legislative 
these  choices,  hanimered  out 
arena,  were  scuttled  by  Presidential 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the 
Impoundment  of  $620,000,  wjilch 
to  outgoing  chairman  Miles 
withheld  from  the  Federal  Tr^de 
by  OMB.  Kirkpatrlck  told 
calf  that  this  forced  him  to 
ently  seventy-two  new  posltlfcns 
strengthen  the  protection  of 

The    PTC  .  legally    is    an 
regulatory  commission,  suppc^edly 
both  Congressional  and  P: 
Thus  the  President  cannot  dictate 
by  one  of  the  "independent' 
But  what  he  can  do  is  screen 
on  their  way  to  Congress,  and 
he  can  hamstring  a  commission 
funds  appropriated  by 

What,   then,  can   Congresi 
generally,  it  must  display:   ( 
tlon  and  a  will;    (b)  a  deslr< 
fight  indefinitely:  and  (c)  a  qew 
al  capacity  that  will  at  least 
the  Executive's  expertise.  Ncftie 
qulrements  Is  present  now 
great  unrest  in  Congress 

Senator   Ervin   has   introdbced 
tough  bill  that  would  requlie 
ments    to   be    referred    to 
would  then  have  to  approvfe 
each  one.  Failure  to  secure  an 
would   mean   a  mandatory 
spend,  something  that  Justici 
qulst,  when  he  was  an  Assistant 
General,  conceded  would  be 
Executive.   Ervin's   bill    is   a|>out 
as  it  could  be  made;  under  1 
failure  of  Congress  to  act  on 
would  mean  a  mandate  that 
tlons  be  spent.  Whether 
come    law    is    problematical 
forty-five  other  Senators  Join  sd 
soring  it.  No  one  knows  whal 
do.  Congressional  anger  at 
be  running  at  a  high  peak, 
more  hortatory  than  real. 

The   staying   power   of 
more  questionable.  Through 
fort,  one  or  both  houses 
stop  the  President  at  tlmei 
nominations  of  Judges  Haynsfoorth 
well   to  the   Supreme   Court 
But  for  years  no  amount 
sentment  was  able  to  do  mijch 
nam,  nor  has  it  curbed  the 
tive  privilege"  by  the 
wishes  to  prevent  the 
before  Congressional 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
important  move.  Senator 
got  Congress  to  deny  use 
Subversive  Activities  Control 
out  the  terms  of  an  Executlv* 
Nixon  tried  to  transfer  to  th« 
tice  Department's  functions 
blacklist   of   "subversive" 
a  consequence  the  Board 
moribund  at  this  time. 

Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
1964,   funds   must   be   withheld 
agencies  illegally  dlscrlmlna  ^ing 
off  provision  was  used  by 
son,  but  under  President  Nlion 
treated    with    "benign    m 
words,     Congresslonally 


approved  by 

choices,  but 

In  the  political 

decres. 

fiscal  year  1972 

according 

^irkpatrlck.  was 

Commission 

Lee  Met- 

^bollsh  perman- 

designed  to 

consumers. 

"independent" 

free  from 

lal  orders. 

a  decision 

commissions. 

judget  requests 

now  It  appears 

by  blocking 


ex<  rclse 
:  Admlnl  itration 


appeal  ance 
comml  tees. 


El-\  in 


U 


legl  ect.' 
-ordf  red 


was  minus 
for  grants  to 


do?   Speaking 
)  a  determlna- 
to  stay  in  the 
instltution- 
partlally  match 
of  these  re- 
a^hough  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk. 
S.   373,    a 
all  impound- 
C^ngress — which 
affirmatively, 
affirmative  vote 
requirement   to 
William  Rehn- 
Attorney 
binding  on  the 
as  strong 
;s  terms,  even  a 
Impoundments 
the  approprla- 
ti's  bin  win  be- 
even    though 
him  In  spon- 
the  House  will 
Executive  may 
but  it  may  be 


Cc  ngress 


on 


Is   even 
a  supreme  ef- 
rlse  up  and 
as   when   the 
and  Cars- 
were    blocked, 
legislative  re- 
about  Viet- 
of  "Execu- 
when  it 
of  officials 


little  noted  but 

last  October 

funds  by  the 

Board  to  carry 

order  by  which 

SACB  the  Jus- 

of  running  the 

oi^anizations.   As 

again  all  but 


Rights  Act  of 
from  state 
that  cut- 
Jresident  John- 
It  has  been 
■    In    other 
Impound- 
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nents  have  been  flouted,  and  Congress  has  Appropriations,  today  released  a  partial  list-  the  lost  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
cone  nothing.  ing  of  funds  totaling  more  than  $12  billion  gress  in  the  public  iStereit  " 

Even  If  apprcprlations  are  expressly  man-  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year                                             

dated  or  required,  there  are  numerous  ways  1973  and  which  are  being  withheld,  frozen  Information  on  impoundments  provided  bu 

^^  !ry"rhin  "hn'^ch^n^lctr  le^t^rTf  ^h^  Ta  K^'  '^  '"''  °""  °'  Management  or.c.a..  0/  de.aftmcnJTan:  fJc^^^^T  '" 

law.  Only  if  Congress,  as  an  institution,  Im-  Evins  said  OMB  had  refused  to  release  the  dlpartment  of   AORicuLitxRE 

proves  Its  ability  to  receive,  assimUate,  store,  information  and  that  some  Departments  and      °''"*^   °^   Secretary 9500.  OOO 

and  use  vast  amounts  of  data— economic  and  agencies  had  complied  with  his  request  for  Agricultural  Research  Service : 

scientific  and  military — will  it  then  be  in  a  ibe  amount  of  funds  withheld.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 

pcsitlon  to  match  the  Executive  in  a  one-on-  Funds  withheld  and  impounded  bv  OMB              'ce   (annual) 8.04.8.000 

one  struggle.  include  the  followln-r:                              "  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 

Pcs£lbly  the  basic  trouble  is  that  there  is  Department  of  Agriculture— $1,267,076  900               ice    (no-year) i.eoO  COO 

only  one  Sam  Ervin.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  Department   of   Housing   and   Urban   De-  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 

say  that  Ervin  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ve'opment— $523,200,000.  spectlon  Service                                  2  n4fi  noo 

end   most   respected   members   of   the   Sen-  Department     of     Trannnorlation-S2.000.-  rcJ^^r->iiv^     ^,^.,^"^1112^^          '^•"*'''"^" 

ate.  He  has  excellent  relations  on  both  sides  ooo.ooo  (for  Federal-aid  highwavs.  in.ludlns  ^i^i  "                      Research 

of  the  Senate  aisle.  Senate  Democratic  leader  ini'-r.';i"te)                                                                        ^er\ice    1., 100. 000 

Mike  Mansfield  says  .hat  "Sam  Ervin  is  the  Deaartment    of   Defense    (Ccrns   of   En-i       r'>-lens:on  Service $3,000,000 

man  to  watch  this  year,"  but  he  has  so  manv  ne^s)-$"r462  000     (for    construction    and  |^''^'^"'=«>    Reporting   Service                50.  000 
jobs  that  he  will  have  to  work  double  time  pLTning  on  public  works  Croiects)  Economic  Research   Service..              275,000 
to  keep  up    In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  ^Tpfrfment^'^of  Co°mme^rc?-l$2  3.000.000  L^ITrmurTs^amUzalton  and               '°"' °^ 
Government    Operations    Committee    Ervin  including  8109,555.000  for  water,  sewage  and  ^    conservaUon^^^^^^^^^ 
stands   in   the   center   of   the   growing   con-  industrial  expansion  grants  by  the  Economic  R,frarenv4ronmSl   as,i^ 
frontation  between  Congress  and  the  Execu-  Develooment  Administration  Rural  environmental  assis- 
tive ueveiopmeni  Aamiiustration.                                          j^^^jg   program 210,500.000 

T              .         ^    ,.      ,.,  ..                        ,  Environmental     Protection     Agency— $6,-  watPr  hpnk  nrntrram                    in  nnn  Iw. 

Imooundment  should  be  seen  as  only  one  ooo  000  000                                                                        water  oanK  program 10,000,000 

skirmish   in  the   continuing  political   battle  Deoartment    cf    Health      Education     and  ^"'"^'    Electrification   Admin- 

between  the  President   and   Congress.   Thus  welfares?  19'?490                 Education     and          istration:    Loans 456,028.000 

far,  the  President   has   been   able  to  fill   a  Department  of  the  Treas«ry-$24.134.197.  ^*"7"f,  •  ""'"^     Administra- 

vacuum,    for    in    politics,    as    in    nature,    a  Atomic  Energy  Commisslon-$  15,400,000.  r,,™    water  and  waste  rti« 

vacuum    s  abhorred    If  he  Is  halted.  It  wUl  Department      of      Defense-Milltarv-$1.-  ^ili^nts                                ipn  noo  nno 

be  by  politics.  The  law,  and  the  courts,  can  940  148  924                                                                                posai    grants 120.000.000 

help  but  only  to  shore  up  political  decisions  Veterans'        Admlnistration_$l  11,786,000  ""'Y^rmT^or    '""  ^°'^'""'"'          .  147  non 

If   there   Is   still    validity   to    the    notion   of  , including   S46  786  000  for  reduction   in  an             c,  1                       3,147.000 

American  democracy  then  the  elected  repre-  lort  onmfnti                           reduction  in  ap-         salaries  and  expenses 600.000 

sentatives  Of  the  people  Will  in  time  prevaU.  ^Appalachian     Regional     Cominlsslon-$65  R»;;«l     l»°u«lng     insurance 

Merely    knowing    the    amount    of    money  n^MHnn                                                                                                    367.500,000 

blocked  bv  OMB  is  staeeerln"  enoueh    but  "•"''""•        ^  ,   „          .              ^         ,             ^  Soil  Conservation  Service : 

to  study  s'pedfif  prograf  "s  to'Se'that  t.  he"d  toThfr^eas^'l  impoundments  are  at-  conservation   operations...           5,000.000 

wA.7.o°H)ffl  '  .^t't "''  ""J^  T'^l''^^'^^  ;hat  '  Chan  man  Evlns  made  this  comment :  ""  de°veloDmenr''"°"   """^          6  000  ooo 

were  £o  difflcult  to  win  durine  the  Dast  fortv  ..r*   •     ■    »        ...        .          .     ...^   ^  »,.     ^.,»             aeveiopment    6.000.  oon 

vears  must  now  be  fought  all   over  agahi  "  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  OMB          watershed    planning 500.000 

The  American  version  of  the  welfare  st^te  is  *=«"  ''^"f^  '^^  P*"«"^,  °^  *=*y»l'"  treatment  watershed    and    flood    pre- 

belng  scuttled  by  President  Nixon.  Not  aU  ol  °  /J^"  f  ^of^"  7rr!  .ZTJr,  VfV'm-~s^^^'l"f              ^■^""°"    operations 17,  412.  500 

it.  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  reduce  to  de-  "^^o'^m?""";   ^    \^    advised    by    officials    cf  Great    Plains    conservation 

spair   any   who   care    for   the   poor   and    °he  ^hese  Departments  and  agencies  that  many              progr-.m    62.500 

disadvantaged.    Constltutionanv.    that    pre!  ?!  ""?  figures  provided  wUl  probably  have  Agricultural   Marketing  Serv- 

sents  the  imsavorv  picture  of  appointed  of-  ^^5?  *»"eaf  <i  ^^n^t'T^  "?/"'*'  ^^""^  '^^^ 

ficials-some    little    knovvn    in  'Washington  ^^l^^^^'^^^t  ^^  ^^^^r,.in^^  \o  t^-e  Cor^^re^s^          Marketing    services 36.000 

(and  unknown  outade  it) -overriding  Con-  "The  continued  freezing,  impounding  and  p.,yments     to     States     and 

grcss  and  its  allegedly  sovereign  will.  withholding  of  funds  represents  an  encroach-              possessions    900.  000 

The  dismantling,   piece   by   piece    of   t'le  «^"\t  "'^  ^he  constitutional  powers  and  pre-                                                            

American  welfare  lystein-which  has  a  ways  ^"g*^"^^^    "^    the    Congress    to    appropriate  Total.  USDA.  excluding 

lagged  behind   the   more   civilized  European  ^•"''*  '"  V'f  ^''^V""  H'^^^f  """^  '^'^•;•'w  "                      l'"'"^^^'    Service 1. 214.  755.  COO 

naiicns-means  that  the  need  for  Confres-  '^1^  "11"^  ^^  T^  with  all  means  available 

sional  reform  has  never  been  greaLr^itten-  ""^)V}'\  structure  of  the  Congress.  r.„^,^  service: 

tlon  for  the  moment  by  peooll  such  as  JolVn  "  *^'^  ^^^''V^  "°*  checked,  the  legtslative  Forest  protection  and  utili- 

Gaidner  of  Common  Cause  seerns  to  center  Tf  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con-              ^,,tion     (annual) 21. 720.  COO 

on  overturning  the  seniority  system    wtich  f ^'f  ^T'^  '^!,"  be.'-ed"';!^  to  exercises  in  Construction  and  land  ac- 

institutionalizis   a    legis°ariJe   geroniccracv  ^"'■^'•'■atlon  and  futil:ty.  OMB  has  usurj-^ed             quisition    12.601.900 

But  bad  as  that  may  braii  even  iwe  imp 'r-'  ''''k ^.u^'/^"^    P°T'  ^  .'^'   tf  ^''.*  !^*!.  ''  ^'^^^^^  '^^^^  ^"^1  trails. ...         18. 000.  000 

tant  reform  would  be  for  CoiiKresTto  stream  s^^'Stltutes  its   mdgment   for  the  legislative                                                               

line   its  appropriations  procefs    it   is  sens^  *''*^".*  °^"^«,  ^r/^,?""   ^'f^tl"'"'".'".',?.' h  Total.     Department     of 

less  to  make  four  trips  to  the  legislative  v4n  ^[m^'-'wI  <Sn,  !"!         "*  priorities  established                     Agriculture    1.  267.  076.  &r.O 

to  draw  one  pail  of  statutory  water    Each  \}^     L    ^.t    *<       ^         „       .. 

hoii-f>    mi>  t    firct    o.,(i i             »>""•-••   c.ii-ii  "The    Administration   describes    its   m.Tior 

nroi^ct  ai  d  iZn  ^^r^.^,  „     P'°f^'^    "■•  domestic    program    cbtectives    as    providiV.g  i>rPAP.TM-.-T  of  housing  and  tTBB.%N 

prute  funds  to  "nnnort  ^t    f  n'""^'   ^''?'°,"  ™°'e  Po^'^'"  *«  'he  people.  In  reality  the  poll-  dev.-lopment 

rconference  C^mminrp  tltlT''^  ''^''^.  ^'"^  °^  ^his  Administration  are  centrali^n^  Rental  nnd  Cooperative  Hous- 

dtf?erence"    and   thin   1  ?^       *°   "T  °"*  Po^'^s    in   the   Bureau   of    the   Budget   anj  ing  for  Lov.er  Income  Femi- 

the  coXe^ce  rennrt    ifl       ^°"^^   T^^  °"  "^^er  eriecutive  offices  of  the  President.                    Mes  (S.c.  236) 25.  000.  O'JO 

hamsmnTcong  e^sf  hl'co"^^^^^^  ,    7>''"^  °-  ^--^  the   Administration  dls-  Nonprofit  Sponsor  Loan  Fund 

better  wav  to  .AkrfHfmV^^,*.      ♦       .  ,J  tributes   revenue-sharing   checks.   With   the  <Sec.    lOoa),    technical    as- 

and  deci^iveiv                 difficult  to  act  quickly  other  hand   the   Administration   takes  away          sistance  grants 1 .  000.  OfO 

Senator  LorV-<!  nintnti«o^o„,„,i,  »i-     4.*,.  far  more  by  eliminating  or  curtailing  Federal  Nonprofit     Kou<;lng     Spon.<=or 

n.ed^'oV°'a''"^'„lv?;\em  dtct'^o^  P^^^^^^  °i  "-stance  to  our  people  in  laws  Loa.s  ,Sec.  106b) .  pianning 

the   idle   chatter  of   a   ear     1              u  i  pa.ssed  by  Congress.  projects  lor  low  and  mcd- 

V/'jpther  hp  rpnii^Art  It  ,>Jr,"."Ti'^   ^           ■'*"■  "Revenue-sharing     and     revenue-freezing         erate  income  families 3.600.  COO 

t;  the  hem  ff'^he  ma^rcri^rionfro^tli"!  '''''  ^«  "^'^^V^^^  '^"^  ^'^^"  tame-now  you  sel  New    Conmiunity    Assistance, 

the  country  in  the  current ^tr!m^rphpt^?i^  "'  "°"'  i""  ^°"'^-  ^"  »">'  ^'^^^'  ^^ate  and  local  supplementary     grants     for 

the   Legislative   and   ExPcutiv?^^^  governments  are  Kolng  to  cee  much  less  over-         public  facUitios   7.500.000 

oiirGovernmeni- dP=;noti«m  n,ripj,w!i  ^"   Federal  assistance  under  this  policy  of  Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund...        86.000.000 

oo^eniment.  despotism  or  democracy.  constant  cutbacks.  Water    and    Sewer    Faculties 

Chairman   Evins   Relea=!f<5   Pabtia,    t  „=.,.,.,^  'These  practices  of  OM3  are  threatening          Grants 400,100.000 

OP  iMPot  NOMENf  BV  oLi«  OP  m^nIce  ^"f    Constitutional    system    of    check    and                                                            

MENT  AND  Budget  OF  FIENDS  Appropriated  ''^. 'l"'^^^-      ,     .       ,       ^.  ^otal.    Department    of 

BY  Congress                '  '^«"i.  appropriated  "As  one  who  has  fought  erosion  of  Conpre.s-  Housing    and    Urban 

npr.,.o=^«»„*4        T       »     -  sional  power  and  executive  encroachment  on                      Development 523.200.000 

m^hP.    ?.t,"''J?  ^°^  ^-  ^■'''"•'   <D-Tenn.),  a  the  Congress  for  many  years   I  am  delighted  .        .    ou 
and  Chairmi^f  ffT,i''""="f  °"  Appropriations  to  note  the  strong  statements  made  by  the  Additional  funds  expected  to 
lie   Works   and   Atomf."^''''"''"*^^^^  on  Pub-  Majority  leadership  In  both  Houses  of  Con-  be  impounded  before  sub- 
Works  and  Atomic   Energy  Commission  gress  indicating  a  determination  to  regain  mission    of    Fiscal    Year 
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1974  budget  for  UUU: 
Open  space  land  programs. 
Public   facility    loans 


CONGRESSIONAL  REi 


50,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion: Federal-aid  high- 
ways - 2,000,000,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE^-CIVH. 

Planning  starts 5,  040,  000 

Construction  starts 15,422,000 

Total,    Corps   of    Engi- 
neers             20,462,000 

Information  on  impoundments  provided  by 
officials  of  departments  and  agencies — Cont. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

GSA  Indicated  "nothing  of 
significance"  is  Impounded. 
List  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able at  this  time  to  Congress- 
man Evlns. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration       $109,555,000 

Maritime  Administration 55,000,000 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric  Administration 30,000,000 

Miscellaneous    48,445,000 

Total,    Department    of 

Commerce 243 ,000,  000 


Excess  currency — New 
bassy  In  Yugoslavia. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Liberty    

East -West  Center  In 


ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Waste    treatment    grants    (2- 
year  authorization  for  fiscal 

years  1973  and  1974) 6,000.000,000 

Total,      Environmental 

Protection  Agency 6,000,000,000 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Direct  Federal  construction 
(apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 

and  specifications) 44,892,087 

Post  secondary  innovation 10,000,000 

Higher       education       insured 

loans 1,905,  403 

Social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice   .-  200,000 

Total,  Department  of 
Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 57,197,490 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASITRT 

Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  construc- 
tion           21,  517,  395 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  construc- 
tion      2,516,802 

Total,    Department    of 

the  Treasury .        24, 134, 197 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses: 

Thorium   utilization 2,000,000 

Gas  cooled  fast  breede>  re- 
actor    1,  000,  000 

Space  propulsion 4,000,000 

Plowshare 3,200,000 

Assistance      pavments      to 

Richland,  Wash 200,000 

P!ant  and  capital  equipment: 
Cascade  improvement  pro- 
gram      5,000,000 

Total.     Atomic     Energy 

Commission 15,400,000 

APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL   COMMISSION 

Development  highway  pro- 
cram    25,000.000 

Airport  program 40.000.000 


Total,  Appalachian  Re- 
gional   Commission.. 


65.  000.  COO 


DEPARTMENT   OF    STATE 

Foreign  Buildings  Office   (not 
appropriated  funds) 


2, 125,  000 


Un- 


Ri  dlo 


Hawa  1 


Total,    Department    of 
State    


DEPARTMENT    OF 

funds     impounded 


No 
this  time. 

DEPARTMENT    OM   LABOR 

No  funds  impounded  at    his 
time. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Direct    and    immediate    ;  lar- 

ticipation  loan  funds. . $55,000,000 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr 
the  absence  of  a  quorufii 
the  time  be  charged 

The   PRESIDING 
take  unanimous  consen 
only  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr 
the  absence  of  a  quorun  i 
mous  consent  that  the 
against  me  on  tlie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  thai 
quorum  call  be  rescindfd 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  order 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr. 
back  the  remainder  of 
amendment,  and  I  move 
ment  be  laid  on  the  tabli  t 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  on  the 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  we 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Bellmon-Taft 
fied,  on  the  table.  Tht 
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call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
that   the   Senator 
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from  Illinois  fMr.  Stevi 
sarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that 
Mississippi  (Mr.  StennJs 
cause  of  illness. 
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voting,  the  Senator  froln 
McGee)   and  the  Sens 
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Mr.   GRIFFIN.    I 
Senator      from 
Brooke)  is  absent  by 
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The  Senator  from 
NiNi  is  absent  on  officia  I 
ness. 

The  result  was 
nays  70,  as  follows 
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my  time  on  the 
that  the  amend- 
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Cook 
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Fannin 
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motion  to  lay 
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Pri  sident,  I  ask  for 
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The  ques- 
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the  clerk  will 
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Senator    from 

and  the  Senator 
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the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr. 
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each  vote  "nay." 

ai*iounce  that  the 

Masi  achusetts      (Mr. 
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Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
committee  busi- 
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Fong 
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Packwood 
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Gravel 
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So  the  motion  to  tabln 
Taft  amendment,  as 
jected. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr. 
amendment  No.  74  and 
fication  to  amendment 
fied. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF! 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.   ROTH.   Mr, 
point  out  that  the 
line    of    my     amendmiit 
amended  to  read  "Sectio^i 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  so 

Mr.  Roth's  amendment 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment 

Perfecting    Roth 
Ervin's  amendment. 

In   section   3.   line   6, 
word   "shall",   and  all 
section  3.  In  its  place 
cease  the  impounding  of 
ity  set  forth  in  each  specia 
portion  thereof,  if,  within  s 
of    continuous    session 
which  the  message  is 
gress.  the  specific  Impou 
tion  thereof,  shall  have 
a  majority  vote  of  both 
House  of  Representatives 
tion  in  accordance  with  t 
out  In  section  5  of  this  Act 
disapproval  shall  be  to  ma|ce 
of  that  specific  budgetary 
tory.  and  shall  preclude  the 
other  Federal  officer  or  e 
impounding   the   specific 
set  forth  in  the  special 
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Congress  by  Its  disapproval  has  thereby  re- 
jected." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Nathan  Hayward  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  and  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  quite  direct.  It  seeks  to  change 
the  thrust  of  that  section  of  the  Ervin 
amendment  dealing  with  impoundment. 
Congress,  instead  of  negating  a  presi- 
dential impoundment  by  inaction,  would 
be  required  by  my  amendment,  to  ex- 
pressly overrule  an  impoundment.  If  it 
did  not,  the  impoundment  would  stand. 
Before  I  discuss  this  proposal  in  de- 
tail, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  be- 
lieve two  of  the  most  important  actions 
that  Congress  can  take  this  year  are 
first,  adoption  of  new  procedures  to  ob- 
tain better  control  of  the  budgetary 
process  and  second,  prompt  action  to 
adopt  a  spending  ceiling. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  continue  to 
handle  budgetai-y  matters  in  a  frag- 
mented way,  and  that  we  fail  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  exercising  our  will  to  enact 
a  spending  ceiling  for  the  current  year. 
I  can  think  of  no  acton  more  important 
to  the  American  people,  than  a  meaning- 
ful debate  and  timely  passage  of  a  spend- 
ing ceiling. 

So  after  having  introduced  spend- 
ing ceiling  language  on  several  occasions 
last  year,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  this 
concept  is  now  gaining  great  support  in 
Congress.  But  I  am  troubled  that  in  seek- 
ing congressional  reform  of  the  budg- 
etary process,  we  continue  to  act  on  a 
fragmented  or  piecemeal  basis. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  passed  legislation  that 
set  up  a  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress,  to  suggest  just  how 
we  should  deal  with  budgetary  reform. 
Budget  control  should  be  more  than  just 
setting  a  ceiling,  or  controlling  Presiden- 
tial impoundments,  but  it  should  include 
the  Legislature,  in  an  intelligent  fashion, 
deciding  first  how  much  money  can  be 
spent  during  the  current  year,  and  sec- 
ondly what  the  priorities  within  that 
budget  should  be. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  problem  upon 
which  the  joint  committee  is  working. 

In.  addition,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  now  heads  a  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations. 
I  am  a  member  of  that  group,  and  after 
a  very  meaningful  day  of  hearings,  I  look 
forward  to  additional,  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  control  problem.  But 
we  should  not  be  hasty  now,  before  both 
of  these  committees  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  their  reports. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  Senator  Ervin"s  amendment  really 
breaks  down  into  two  parts.  One  part 
deals  with  impoundment,  and  that  legis- 
lation is  permanent.  The  second  part 
deals  with  a  spending  limitation,  and 
that  part  is  in  effect  for  only  1  year. 

I  congratulate  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  for  f ashion- 
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ing  a  thoughtful  bill.  I  think  it  contains  a 
s.-ronger  spending  limitation  than  we 
have  had  so  far  this  year.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  when  he  says  that 
if  we  adopt  the  Ervin  amendment  in  its 
present  form,  we  will  not  be  taking  truly 
responsible  action. 

Title  II,  the  spending  limitation  pro- 
vides that  if  the  President  makes  pro- 
portionate cuts  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  out  in  the  legislation,  they 
will  stand  with  no  further  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  I  think  that  is  sound. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  next  year  no 
provision  is  made  for  a  spending  limita- 
tion, so  we  end  up  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  ah  embarrassing  and  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible situation :  that  with  no  spend- 
ing limitation  the  President  cannot  im- 
poimd  unless  Congress  affirmatively  ap- 
proves his  suggestions.  I  tliink  that  many 
people  at  home  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  shocked  if  they  realized 
that  Congress  is  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  approach. 

I  feel  the  American  people  are  inter- 
ested in  a  responsible  fiscal  policy.  I  think 
many  people  agree— and  certainly  I  do — 
that  Congress  should  set  priorities  and 
that  tlie  President  should  establish  re- 
sponsible spending  guidelines.  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  that  the  President  should  be 
free  to  act  in  any  manner  he  wants.  But 
I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  tying  the  hands  of  the  President. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that  im- 
poundments made  by  the  President  will 
stand  unless  Congress  overrules  him.  I 
think  this  makes  only  good  sense.  Let 
me  point  out  why.  Congress  adopts,  from 
time  to  time,  a  debt  ceiling.  The  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
responsibility  and  the  obligation  to  abide 
by  that  debt  ceiling.  He  cannot  spend 
in  a  manner  that  would  exceed  that  ceil- 
ing, so  long  as  there  is  no  further  action 
by  Congress. 

Yet  if  we  passed  this  legislation,  next 
year  will  be  putting  the  Pi-esident  in  an 
inflexible  position  unless  Congress 
chooses  to  act. 

Last  fall.  Congress  adopted  a  debt 
ceiling  that  is  consistent  with  S250  bil- 
lion in  spending  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Any  spending  beyond  that  amount 
would  exceed  the  debt  ceiling  and  violate 
it.  So  if  the  President  is  withholding  for 
that  purpose,  he  is  merely  trying  to  abide 
by  the  ceUing  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
that  only  makes  sense  to  me. 

But  what  we  are  saying  under  the 
Ervin  amenndment  is  that  he  could  not 
take  such  action;  he  would  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  ask  for  approval. 
If  Congress  disapproved  it,  we  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  ambiguous  position  of  not 
complying  with  the  debt  ceiling,  and  that 
could  raise  all  kinds  of  ramifications. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  get  a  little  information  or 
an  answer  to  a  question  which  I  asked 
some  2  weeks  ago.  When  does  a  slow- 
down become  an  impoundment?  How 
long  can  the  President  slow  down  the 
operations  of  an  agency  without  its  be- 
coming an  impoundment? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Vermont  that  per- 
haps that  question  should  be  addressed 
to  the  principal  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  understand,  funds  withheld  un- 
der the  Antideficiency  Act  would  not  be 
subject  to  sections  3  and  5  of  the  act. 

It  was  also  agreed  in  the  committee 
meeting  yesterday  that  prior  impound- 
ments, those  on  the  books  today  would 
not  be  subject  to  congressional  action. 
This  legislation,  as  I  interpret  it,  would 
only  apply  to  the  future.  But  the  Senator 
raises  a  good  point.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
here  can  absolutely  determine  when  the 
act  of  impoundment  actually  takes  place, 
in  all  cases. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  another  question 
which  perhaps  compares  favorably  to  the 
one  I  just  asked.  Suppose,  instead  of  an- 
nouncing an  impoundment  of  funds  for 
a  particular  program,  the  Federal  agen- 
cy required  to  approve  the  projects  sub- 
mitted to  it  simply  fails  to  approve  the 
projects.  Is  that  an  impoundment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  certainly  would  be  an 
effective  way  of^opping  expenditures.  I 
think  it  is  diffl«It  to  pass  legislation  that 
somebody  caruiot  find  a  way  around  it. 
Mr.  ROTH.  The  Senator  raises  a  valid 
point. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  might  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  here,  in  the  latter 
Instance  there  is  simply  no  way  that  we 
can  legislate  against  that  kind  of  action 
to  approve  project  applications,  because 
we  can  cite  the  inadequacy  of  the  data 
supplied,  or  we  can  cite  improper  cri- 
teria in  the  project  application,  or  any 
number  of  other  reasons  other  than  the 
fimding  restriction.  So  there  is  no  legis- 
lative act 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  carries  out  programs  which  are 
established  and  financed  by  Congress, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any  time 
limit  anywhere  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams. He  might  let  programs  go  over  to 
the  next  President  so  he  can  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  Congress.  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  legisla- 
tion and  to  prevent  anyone  so  minded 
from  getting  aroimd  it.  That  applies  to 
other  legislation  as  well  as  this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  found 
the  part  of  the  amendment  that  I  am 
personally  very  much  concerned  about. 
I  share  his  fears  that  the  amendment  is 
not  and  cannot  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  all- 
encompassing.  No  matter  how  we  tiy. 
tJiere  can  be  methods  and  devices  used 
in  order  to  evade  the  action. 

I  would  say,  in  response  to  the  first 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Veimont. 
as  to  when  does  a  slowdown  become  an 
impoundment,  that  the  amendment 
could  be  interpreted,  as  presently  wiit- 
ten,  so  that  we  cannot  even  slow  down. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Tliat  is  what  is  bothering 
me.  that  we  cannot  slow  down  a  program 
without  being  accused  of  impounding  the 
money,  whereas  we  know  that  there  are 
times  when  it  is  essential  to  slow  down  a 
program,  as  President  Johnson  found 
with  the  intersta^e  highway  program  a 
few  >ears  ago  when  he  had  to  slow  it 
down. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Sometimes,   under   de- 
fense contracts,  we  have  to  slow  down 
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when  new  technology  occurs,  and  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  must  elapse,  so  that 
one  has  to  wait  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartuett)  .  Three  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  earlier 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Eivin  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  agreed  to, 
because  I  think  it  cures  a  rather  serious 
deficiency  in  the  amendment  as  it  now 
stands  by  putting,  really,  the  burden  on 
Congress  to  monitor  the  President's  res- 
ervations on  fimds  and  then  detennine 
whether  we  want  to  approve.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  an  orderly  way  to  do  things,  the 
orderly  way  and  the  more  e£Qclent  way 
of  allowing  the  President  to  react  to  the 
economic  necessities  of  the  moment.  I 
certaiiUy  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  want  to  reemphasize  the 
point  just  made,  that  we  considered  this 
very  carefully  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Bellmon-Taft  amendment.  The  language 
of  the  BeUmon-Taft  amendment  differs 
from  the  Ervin  modification  in  that  re- 
gard Insofar  as  our  anti-impoundment 
provision  is  concerned,  requiring  afBr- 
mative  action  by  Congress  within  60 
days  to  nullify,  rather  than  the  auto- 
matic figure  in  the  Ervin  amendment. 
It  will  work  better  with  the  nullifica- 
tion procedure. 

As  to  the  timing  Involved,  both  the 
Ervin  modification  and  the  Bellmon- 
Taft  amendment  use  basically  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Reorganization  Act,  which 
gives  pretty  good  assurance  that  they 
will  go  into  the  facts  and  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  act.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  stall  unduly  the  con- 
sideration when  it  comes  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  has 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervih) 
has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  frcsn  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  with 
the  Ervin  amendment.  I  think  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  Congress  can  really 
assert  both  its  authority  and  respon- 
.sibihty  with  complete  fairness  to  the 
President.  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if 
I  did  not  say  that  I  personally  am— and 
I  think  all  of  us  on  the  Government 
Operations  Commit^  are  indebted  to 


the  distinguished  Senato^  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  for  posing  the  Issue,  because 
it  needed  to  be  posed  In Jriew  of  the  fact 
that  every  thesis  must  ]  lave  an  antith- 
esis, and  this  does  em  ble  us,  in  the 
debate  between  these  tio  concepts,  to 
make  clear  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Senate  in  this  case  s  >eclfically,  just 
what  is  at  stake. 

Just  wliat  is  at  stake  Is  this:  Shall  we 
say  to  the  President,  "Under  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  President,  t>ecau£e  of  your 
authority  to  see  that  the  laws  are  f aith- 
fuly  executed,  you  havi  the  power  to 
impoimd  and,  therefore,  f  we  do  not  Uke 
what  you  do,  we  will  v«  to  you.  But  we 
do  not  challenge  your  ]  ower." 

Or  shall  we  say,  "Mr.  :  'resident,  when 
we  make  an  appropriatibn,  you  do  not 
have  the  power  to  impound  that  appro- 
priation except  as  provided  by  law  or 
the  Constitution." 

The  law  is  the  antide  iciency  act  es- 
sentially, or  the  debt  ceil  ng,  or  a  spend- 
ing limitation  such  as  ii  contained  in 
this  bill  also,  in  respect  i  >f  the  so-called 
Muskie  amendment  anc ,   therefore,   if 
the  President  does  whate.'er  he  does  ac- 
cording to  law,  dependln  ',  on  what  con- 
ditions we  have  written  ii*o  the  law,  that 
is  fine,  and  this  amendnient  of  Senator 
Ervin  so  states,  because  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  is  ou  •  authority  and 
oiu-  agent  says  that  the   President's  im- 
poundment has  been  in  a  :cordance  with 
the  law,  that  is  the  end  ( f  it.  The  Ervin 
amendment  and  sections  3  and  5  which 
relate  to  procedures,  do  r  ot  apply.  That 
finishes  it  and  takes  out  some  of  the 
enormous  grist,  or  modest  or  small  things 
which  poiu:  from  the  ex(cutive  depart- 
ment to  the  Congress.  Bu  t  if  the  Comp- 
troller General's  authorit J  indicates  that 
it  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  law— to  wit,  the  ant  deficiency  act, 
and  if  therefore,  it  move   into  the  area 
of  discretion,  where  the  President  may 
or  may  not  cut  or  termii  late  this,  that, 
or   the   other   thing   thrmgh   the   im- 
poundment process,  affe  :ting — working 
out,  in  effect,  as  a  line    tem  veto,  and 
this  question  has  been  (reatly  argued, 
then  if  Congress   really  believes — and 
that  is  what  we  beUeve,  Senator  Ervin 
and  myself  and  others  ou  the  commit- 
tee— if  Congress  really  be^eves  that  that 
is  its  Constitutional  pow*r,  that  is  the 
true  control  of  the  powe:  of  the  purse, 
then  our  action  must  be  a  firmative,  and 
in  the  absence  of  our  act  ion  we  cannot 
give  the  President  the  gant  of  power 
which  the  Constitution  in  our  judgment 
does  not  give  him. 

That  is  the  real  essence  of  this  debate. 
We  beheve  that  we  have  worked  it  out 
to  the  maximimi  efficiency  because  the 
small  grist  matters,  or  th ;  modest  mat- 
ters, or  the  matters  on  w:  lich  there  can 
be  no  real  argimient,  wUl  come  through 
merely  by  the  Comptroller  General's  cer- 
tification that  he  has  look  ed  it  over  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  tl  e  law.  But  on 
the  question  of  policy,  wit] .  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  purse  strii  igs,  we  would 
say,  "Do  you  want  a  progr  im  taken  out? 
Do  you  want  to  cut  it  pai  tly  or  have  It 
taken  out?  Do  you  want  th  s  money  with- 
held, whether  for  hosiitals,  health, 
roads,  or  for  some  of  the  r  lajor  projects, 
because  we  in  Congress  th  in  must  act?" 
The  President  has  the  right  to  say 
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President 


have 
tie 


v'ill 

:t 


to  us:  "Gentlemen.  I  waiit 
another  look.  I  question  th^ 
it  ought  to  be  impounded 

We  say:   "OK,  Mr. 
give  you  expedited  procec^re 
have  another  look.  But  we 
to  act  affirmatively." 

One  final  thing:  Even 
cedure  of  the  Ervin  amendknent 
end  the  question.  We  po^t 
amendment  we  adopted  at 
Ervin  amendment  that  the 
always  come  in  and  ask  us 
appropriation — this  is  no' 
course  he  has — and  we 
attention,  and  we  may  do 
do. 

The  important  thing  is 
substitute  poses  the  issue, 
is  this:   Does  the  President 
power  to  change  the  spending 
the  country  by  impoundm^t 
only  power  we  have  to 
President,  we  veto  your 
power";  or  Is  that  power  u^ider 
stitution  so  sacred  to  us  th£ 
decide  affirmatively  that  it 
That  is  the  thrust  of  the 
ment,  that  is  what  I  behave 
hope  the  Roth  substitute 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Brian  Conroy 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
ment  of  the  distinguished 
Delaware  reminds  me  of 
who  went  fishing  and  can 
pan  with  him.  He  caught  a 
wanted  to  fry  the  fish  while 
He  got  out  his  knife  and  _ 
embowel  the  fish.  The  fish 
and  resisting,  and  the 
the  fish: 


whole  pro- 
does  not 
out  in  an 
the  end  of  the 
President  can 
to  rescind  an 
the  sole  re- 
pay strict 
as  we  often 


!  wll 
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you  to  take 
In  my  mind. 


We'U 
and  weTl 
the  power 


ei  ercise 


hat  the  Roth 
ind  that  issue 
have  the 
policy  of 
and  Is  the 
^y.  "No,  Mr. 
of  this 
the  Con- 
only  we  may 
Is  to  be  done? 
Srvin  amend- 
in,  and  I 
be  rejected, 
unanimous  con- 
have  the 


stay 


:CER.  Without 

I ;,  the  amend- 

Senator  from 

tie  fisherman 

:  ed  his  frying 

little  fish  and 

it  was  fresh. 

siarted  to  dis- 

Jkept  fighting 

fishe  rman  said  to 


I  don't  see  why  you're  struggling  so  much 
against  me.  AU  I  want  to  do  Is  to  gut  you. 

That    Is    precisely    what    the    Roth 
amendment  would  do  to  this  bill 

Undoubtedly,   the   Constitution   gives 
Congress  the  power  to  legislate.  It  gives 
Congress  the  power  of  the  f  urse.  I  would 
like  to  show  the  Senate  what  the  adop 
tlon  of  this  amendment  wo  ild  do 

Incidentally,  before  I  go 
this  proposition,  I  point  oi  it  that  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  June  9,  ip71,  contain- 
ing a  similar  provision.  I „ 

to  many  knowledgeable  mei  i  in  the  field 
of  constitutional  law,  and  t  ley  said  that 
it  is  a  very  foolish  method  ^f  procedure 
They  said: 

When  the  President  wants 
funds,  you  should  require  th( 
make  out  the  case  tot  the  lmp<  undment  and 
require  Congress  to  take  affirmative  action 
ratifying  the  impoundment.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing the  President  a  second  timi  i  the  power  to 
veto  a  bill. 

Let  me  teU  the  Senate 
operate. 

First.  Congress  passes  an 
bill  by  a  majority  vote  of 
Congress.  The  President 
bill  and  thereby  compel 
a  second  step,  and  that  is  to 
propriation    bin    over    the 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
the  first  two  steps — one  where 
of  Congress  has  expressed 
passing  the  bill,  and  the  othi- 


deeply  into 


to   impound 
President  to 


ho  fi  this  would 


bo:h 

c£n 

Con  gress 


appropriation 
Houses  of 
veto  that 
to  take 
]>ass  that  ap- 
President's 
So  we  have 
a  majority 
Its  wlU  in 
step  where 


Congress  has  expressed  its  will  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  overriding  the  veto. 
This  amendment  does  not  stop  with  these 
two  congressional  actions. 

The  President  can  take  a  third  step, 
as  he  took  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  pollution  pur- 
poses. After  his  veto  is  overridden  by  the 
second  action  by  Congress,  he  can  im- 
pound the  funds,  and  then  Congress  has 
to  take  a  third  step  under  this  amend- 
ment by  vetoing  an  impoundment  in- 
consistent with  two  prior  congressional 
actions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Con- 
gi-ess  has  already  said  twice  that  it  wants 
these  fmids  expended  for  a  congression- 
ally  established  program.  It  has  said 
that  twice  to  the  President. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  pay  attention  to 
two  actions  of  Congress — the  original 
passage  and  the  overriding  of  the  veto. 
This  proposal  says  Congress  must  act  a 
third  time  to  make  effective  an  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  twice  before 
and  pass  a  resolution  thiough  both 
Houses  of  Congress  vetoing  the  Presi- 
dential impoundment. 

After  Congress  has  taken  this  third 
step  under  this  amendment,  and  vetoed 
by  concurrent  resolution  the  action  of  the 
President  impounding  the  funds,  then 
the  President  can  veto  the  veto  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.   ROTH.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  be  willing  to  accept  m>'  amend- 
ment if  we  made  it  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion instead  of  a  joint  re.solution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  not  alter  it  in 
the  slightest  degree,  because  the  resolu- 
tion still  would  be  subject  to  a  veto  by 
the  President.  That  is  as  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  I  understand  it,  a  con- 
current resolution  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  Presidential  veto.  I  would  be  happy 
to  ask  the  Chair  for  a  parliamentary 
ruling. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  best  way  to  determine 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  said  is  the 
Constitution  itself.  Section  7  of  article 
I  provides  that  eveiy  bill,  before  it  be- 
comes law  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  if  disapproved  by  him  must  be 
repassed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses.  Then  it  makes 
this  provision  in  respect  to  resolutions: 
Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  pre- 
scribed in  tlie  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
resolution  vetoing  the  President's  im- 
poundment would  have  to  be  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  order  to 
become  effective;  and  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  it  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  tiie  President,  and 
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the  President  would  have  the  author- 
ity, under  the  Constitution,  to  veto  it. 
That  would  be  the  second  veto  of  some- 
thing concerning  which  Congress  had  al- 
ready expressed  its  opinion  three  times. 

What  would  happen  then?  Congress 
would  have  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  Houses  in  order  to  make  effective 
a  matter  on  which  Congress  had  three 
times  previously  stated  its  position,  that 
is,  that  it  wants  the  money  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

This  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  require  Congress  to  act  four  times 
to  make  a  simple  appropriation  bill  ef- 
fective, and  it  would  put  in  one-third  of 
the  membership  plus  one,  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  power  to  nullify 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  originally  by 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, an  act  approved  a  second  time  by 
two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
overriding  an  original  veto  and  an  act 
approved  by  Congress  a  third  time  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses. 

Does  the  Senate  want  to  nuUify  the 
power  of  Congress  to  that  degree  by  es- 
tablishing such  a  cumbersome  proceed- 
ing? If  so,  we  should  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  Congress, 
and  let  the  President  be  the  dictator  of 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  does  not  believe  Congress  should 
have  four  separate  votes  to  authorize 
an  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  2  minutes  re- 
maming. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  first 
point  out  that  I  was  serious  about  my 
suggestion  of  changing  the  word  joint 
to  concurrent  because  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  I  understand  it  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian, does  not  require  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  word 
joint  to  concurrent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  change  the  word  joint 
to  concurrent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
No,  I  do  not  object.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  I  withdraw  the  objection.  It 
is  the  difference  between  six  and-  half 
a  dozen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.   ERVIN.    The    Constitution 
every  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  I  would  hke  to 
address  to  the  Parliamentarian.  Would 


says 


this  concurrent  resolution  require  presi- 
dential action? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Tlie  Parliamentarian  cannot  rule 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  answer  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. A  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
go  to  the  White  House  for  signature. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  answer  several  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  First. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  make  the  important  reform 
of  establishing  a  budget,  setting  the  pri- 
orities within  that  budget,  and  determin- 
ing where  spending  can  be  cut.  That  is 
critically  important.  I  submit  v.e  are  not 
doing  that  today.  We  seem  to  be  taking 
the  easy  way  out  without  facing  the  real 
problem.  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  the  issue  if  it  is  going  to  meet 
its  budgetaiT  responsibilities. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Ervin  amendment  imposes  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  only  for  1  year.  There  would 
be  no  spending  limit  next  year  unless 
Congress  specifically  acts  at  that  time. 
We  can  continue  to  take  piecemeal  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  after  appropria- 
tion, and  authorize  back  door  expendi- 
tures by  various  devices,  but  the  Presi- 
dents hands  will  be  tied.  He  can  only 
suggest  reservations,  and  without  affirm- 
ative congressional  action,  these  will 
become  null  and  void. 

If  we  are  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing in  this  area,  we  should  wait  for 
a  report  from  the  joint  committee  and 
listen  to  its  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  on  all  of  the  procedures.  If 
we  are  going  to  adopt  permanent  legis- 
lation concerning  impoundments,  the 
only  fiscally  responsible  thing  to  do  is 
to  require  Congress  to  act,  and  that  is 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

I  have  changed  the  amendment  to  re- 
quire only  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  is  not  subject 
to  veto  by  the  President.  I  also  point 
out  that  the  same  basic  approach  has 
been  proposed  in  the  House  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  and  take  a 
step  forward  toward  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Congress,  where  it  deserves  to  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi-.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  before  us  one  of  the  classics  of 
congressional  action  which  is.  Here  we 
go  again.  We  find  ourselves  m  noble  in- 
dignation at  the  abrogation  of  the  power 
of  Congress  by  the  Piesident.  We  pro- 
pose remedial  legislation  to  reacquire 
that  power,  to  present  ourselves  in  the 
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full  cloth  before  the  American  people, 
and  say,  "Look  what  we  are  going  to  do 
for  you  now."  We  are  going  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  that  Is  not  a  ceiling.  We  are 
going  to  outlaw  impoundments  by  a 
rather  unusual  device,  a  device  that  elim- 
inates from  Congress  the  responsibility 
it  has  to  the  American  people. 

What  does  the  impoundment  measure 
before  us  purport  to  do?  It  states  that 
the  President  shall  not  make  any  im- 
poundment, and  if  he  does,  that  act  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  Congress,  and  wonder  of  wanders, 
Congress  can  veto  that  Impoimdment, 
reservation,  or  that  withholding  or  slow- 
ing down  of  funds,  not  by  acting,  but  by 
refusing  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  we  have  a 
problem  in  this  country  today:  because 
Congress  for  the  last  decade  or  so  has 
been  passing  the  buck  to  the  President. 
It  has  been  easy  to  vote  for  every  spend- 
ing bill  that  would  come  down  the  pike, 
except  spending  limitations,  and  then 
criticize  the  President.  Whichever  way 
he  goe^  it  is  said  he  is  in  violation.  If  he 
spends;  he  is  in  violation  of  the  spending 
provision,  and  if  he  does  not  spend,  he 
Is  in  violation  of  the  Impoundmwit  pro- 
vision. Cwigress,  in  all  sanctity,  can 
spend  its  time  in  criticism  rather  than 
in  constructive  action. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
propose  to  do?  It  is  not  all  that  difficult. 
He  simply  says  that  If  we  do  not  like 
what  the  President  is  doing,  we  establish 
a  procedure  to  stop  him.  a  procedure  that 
cannot  take  more  than  60  days,  a  proce- 
dure that  requires  affirmative  action  of 
Congress,  but  which  would  require  the 
membership  of  both  bodies  to  vote  yea  or 
nay  on  the  proposal. 

Is  that  not  all  the  American  people 
have  been  asking  us  to  do?  Is  that  not 
what  they  have  been  asking  that  we  have 
courage  to  do?  Have  they  not  been  ask- 
ing that  we  accept  the  responsibility  Im- 
posed on  us  by  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish national  priorities? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  att»npt  to  bring  about 
congressional  reform.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  him  in  a  niunber  of  those  efforts. 
What  kind  of  reform  is  It  if  we  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  abdicate  responsi- 
bility on  our  part  by  saying  he  does  not 
want  to  face  the  issue  and  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  these  measures?  Will  we  ef- 
fectively outlaw  any  action  on  his  part 
by  an  inaction  on  our  part?  That  is 
fraudulent.  It  is  misleading.  It  tells  the 
American  people  we  are  going  to  do 
something,  but  the  way  we  are  going 
to  do  it  is  by  not  doing  anything.  We 
are  not  going  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  a  tough  vote  up  or  down. 
We  are  simply  not  going  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  says,  let 
us  accept  our  responsibility.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  saying  we  will 
vote  up  or  down  on  these  proposals — on 
cuts,  impoundments,  reservations,  or 
what  have  you — and  let  the  issue  rise  or 
fall  in  the  legislative  branch,  the  peo- 
ple's branch.  Then  we  can  begin  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  people  of 


this  country  in  this  bodyj  and  I  think 
it  Is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presifent,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bil 

The  Senator  from  Te  inessee  sisks, 
'Why  not  let  Congress  a(t?"  Congress 
has  already  acted  in  the  (xercise  of  its 
constitutional  power  when  it  passes  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  instea  d  of  perform 


Aprii 


to  take  care 
executed,  the 
)ut  the  act  of 


ing  his  constitutional  duty 
that  the  law  be  faithfully 
President  refuses  to  carry 
Congress  by  impounding  at;tion. 

What  the  Roth  amendn  ent  would  do 
would  be  not  only  to  req  lire  Congress 
to  act  originally,  but,  for  th  ;  second  time, 
to  override  the  Presidentia 
the  third  time  to  pass  a  c<  ncurrent  res- 
olution, and  for  the  fourth  time  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  cc  ncurrent  res- 
olution, before  a  single  ]«nny  in  the 
appropriation  made  by  he  Congress 
could  be  required  to  be  spei  t. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Texas  Mr.  Mahon, 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  1:  as  this  provi- 
sion in  it.  He  introduced  that  bill  on 
March  6,  1973,  and  when  he  did  so  he 
copied  almost'  verbatim,  e  ?cept  in  cer- 
tain respects,  the  bill  whic  1 1  had  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  Jui  le  9,  1971. 

At  that  time  I  had  noi  studied  this 
matter  suflSciently  to  kno\(  the  most  ef- 
fective way  in  which  to  s(  cure  to  Con- 
gress that  which  the  Cons  titutlon  gives 
Congress — the  power  of  tl  e  purse — and 
to  show  that  the  bill  in  the  House  is 
almost  a  facsimile  of  the  bi  1 1  Introduced 
at  that  time,  with  the  ex<  eption  of  the 
fact  that  it  provides  for  re:  erral  to  com- 
mittee instead  of  expedite:  action.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  <  opy  of  the  bill 
I  introduced  on  June  9,  19'  1,  and  a  copy 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  1  At.  Mahon  in 
the  House  on  March  6,  19  ^3,  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2027 
A  bin  to  ensure  the  separai  ion  of  Federal 
powers  by  requiring  the  Pre  ildent  to  notify 
the  Congress  whenever  he  li  ijujunds  funds, 
or  aiithorizes  the  Impoun  ling  of  funds, 
and  by  providing  a  procedu  re  under  which 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives 
may  disapprove  the  Presld(  nt's  action 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senai »  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  1  hat  (a)  when- 
ever the  President  hnpounda  any  funds  ap- 
propriated by  law  out  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
specific  purpose  or  project,  (  r  approves  the 
Impounding  of  such  funds  ta  f  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  he  shall,  with- 
in ten  days  thereafter,  transi  lit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Represi  ntatives  a  spe- 
cial message  specifying — 

(1)  tlie  amount  of  funds  Impounded, 

(2)  the  si>eclfic  projects  o  •  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  t  nd 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of 
such  funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  ;ubmltted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day,  and  st  all  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sena  e  if  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  session,  and  to  tl  e  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  t  le  House  Is  not 
In  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
as  a  document  of  each  House. 
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Sec.  2.  For  piupoees  of  this 
pounding  of  funds  Includes — 

(a)  withholding  of  ftands 
tabllshlng  reserves  or  otberwi^ 
ated  for  projects  or  activities 
mlnation  of  authorized  projectj 
for  which  appropriations  have 
and 

(b)  delaying  the  expenditure 
of  funds  beyond  the  close  of  the 
which  expenditure  or  obllgatloii 
ed  by  Congress  In  approprlatlni ; 

Sec.  3.    (a)    The  following 
this  section  are  enacted  by 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
respectively,   but   applicable 
spect  to  the  procedure  to  be 
House  in  the  case  of  resolution 
this  section;  and  they  shall 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
sistent  therewith;   and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of 
tlonal  right  of  either  House 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
that  Hovise)  at  any  time,  in 
ner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)    For  purposes  of  this 
term  "resolution"  means  only 
tion  of  the  Senate  or  House 
tlves,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
and  acted  upon  by  both 
end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
of  continuous  session  of  the 
the  date  on  which  the  Presiden|t 
received  by  that  House. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the 
of    each    resolution    shall    rea^ 
"That  the  Senate  (House  of 
disapproves  the  impounding  of 
forth  in  the  special  message  of 
dated  — ,  Senate  (House) 
and   hereby   directs   the 
such  Impounding  and  to  take 
appropriations  law  thereby 
fully  executed." 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this 
continuity  of  a  session  Is 
adjournment  of  the  Congress 
the  days  on  which  either 
session  because  of  an 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certaiji 
eluded  in  the  computation  of 
period. 

(c)  (1)    A  resolution 
spect  to  a  special  message 
f erred  to  a  conunlttee  and  shall 
business    for    immediate 
shall  at  any  time  be  In  order 
a  previous  motion  to  the 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
consideration  of  the  resolution 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and 
An  amendment  to  the  motion 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed 
slderation  of  a  resolution  is 
bate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
those  favoring  and  those 
lutlon.  An  amendment  to  the 
not  be  in  order.  It  shall  not 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or 
it  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
any    other    resolution    introdu 
spect  to  the  same  special 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone 
spect  to  the   consideration  of 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
of  other  business,  shall  be 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions 
relating  to  the  application  of  tlje 
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Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

H.R.  5193 
A  bUl  to  require  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he  Impounds  funds,  or 
authorizes  the  impounding  of  funds,  and 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may  disapprove  the  President's  action  and 
require  him  to  cease  such  Impounding 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
whenever  the  President  Impounds  any  funds 
authorized  for  a  specific  puri>ose  or  project, 
or  approves  the  impoimdlng  of  such  funds 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  trans- 
mit  to   the   House   of   Representatives    and 
the  Senate  a  special  message  specifying — 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  impounded, 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of 
such  funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives if  the  House  Is  not  in  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  U  the  Senate  Is  not 
in  session.  Each  special  message  so  trans- 
mitted shaU  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate;  and  each  such  message  shall 
be  prmted  as  a  document  for  each  House 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shaU  cease  any  im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  in  a  special 
message  if  within  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  after  the  date  on  which 
the  message  is  received  by  the  Congress  the 
specific  impoundment  shall  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  by  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  set  out  In  section  4  of  this  Act 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  im- 
pounding of  funds  includes — 

(1)   withholding  or  delaying  the  expeudi- 

«t'"l,?K.'**'"^*"°"  °^  ^""''s  (Whether  by 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  appro- 
priated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the 
termmatiou  of  authorized  projects  or  ac- 
tivities for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and 

,  u?V  *r^  ''*'^"  ^JT^  °f  executive  action 
p\^»nHu  'f'^'  P'-^^'^des  the  obligation  or 

expenditure  of  avaUable  funds  or  the  crea- 
tion of  obligations  by  contract  in  advance  of 
appropriations  as  specitically  authorized  by 
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and  acted  upon  by  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  before  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  message  Is 
received  by  the  Congress.  Where  a  special 
message  specifies  more  than  one  Impound- 
ment of  funds,  the  resolution  may  relate  to 
any  one  or  more  of  such  Impoundments;  and 
the  resolution  with  respect  to  any  Impound- 
ment may  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Congress  of  any  amount  thereof  and  may  set 
forth  the  basis  on  which  the  Impoundment 
is  disapproved. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  2.  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall 
be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  cerUln  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  Any  resolution  Introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  reject  to  a  special  mes- 
.sage.  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly  priv- 
ileged and  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  shall  not  be  to  order,  nor 
shall  it  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Etebate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposmg  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debat- 
able. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  be  In  order,  and  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(e)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  special  message,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(f)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  any  resolution  referred  to  In 
section  4  hereof  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
In  the  case  of  a  biU. 


ti,t        .\   ^**    '^^^  following  subsections  of 
th  s  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exerci.-e  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  tiie  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
ui  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Uiconsistent 
merewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
th»?xi^°  ^"^  *^  "-elating  to  the  procedure  of 
anf.  »  ^!?^  **  ^"y  ""»*• '"  "^«  same  manner 
ana  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

.^^^"^'^^1  ^^^  purposes  of  Uils  section  and 
-ectlon  2  the  term  "resolution"  means  onlv 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  expresses  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  an  impound- 
ment of  fvmds  set  forth  In  a  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  tinder  theTr!t 
section  of  this  Act,  and  which  Is  introduced 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  has 
changed  his  resolution  from  a  joint  res- 
olution to  a  concurrent  resolution.  I  do 
not  concede  that  the  Parliamentarian  Is 
the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution. Any  interpretations  contrary 
to  what  I  said  do  great  violence  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  read  them  again.  The  first  part 
of  section  7  of  article  I  sets  out  how  a  bill 
shall  become  law,  and  provides  for  the 
vetoing  of  a  bill  by  the  Pi-esident  and  for 
the  overriding  of  the  veto  by  the  Con- 
gress. That  does  not  deal  with  resolu- 
tions. Here  is  the  section  that  deals  with 
resolutions : 

Evyy— ^saolution— to  which  the  concur- 
rent of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatiies  may  be  necess.iry— shall  be  presented 
to  tn<^^esident  of  the  United  States;  and 
before  th«,same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  lilm.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 


This  speaks  of  a  resolution  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  is  neces- 

sarj'. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  1  more  min- 
ute. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  concurrence  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  necessary  to 
make  the  vetoing  resolution  effective,  and 
so  is  subject  to  Presidential  veto 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  observations.  I 
think  most  of  the  principal  points  have 
already  been  covered. 

First,  I  should  like  to  reemphasize 
that  at  one  time,  the  distinguished  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  legislation  proposed 
the  use  of  congressional  disapproval 
and  he  supported  it  at  that  time. 

Second,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  apparently 
feels  that  this  is  an  appropriate  method 
of  bringing  about  some  control.  So  it 
Is  hardly  a  partisan  fight.  We  are  all 
faced  with  the  real,  and  ever  present 
problem  of  gaining  effective  control  over 
our  actions. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  point 
to  make  is  that  Congress  will  not  be  ful- 
filling its  responsibility  merely  by  adopt- 
ing Senator  Ervin's  impoundment  pro- 
posal. We  would  be  making  it  impos- 
sible, really,  to  bring  the  budget  within 
control.  The  House  and  the  Senate  do 

not— I  would  like  to  emphasize  do  not 

consider  each  appropriation  in  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  budget. 

If  we  really  are  going  to  be  fiscally 
responsible,  we  ought  to  adopt  a  legisla- 
tive budget,  break  it  down  by  priorities, 
and  set  the  limits  of  each  of  those  cate- 
gories. We  are  not  doing  that.  But  here 
we  are  saying  to  the  President,  "You 
catmot  impoiuid  unless  the  Congress 
decides  to  consider  your  action."  Ex- 
perience convinces  me  we  will  never 
take  tliat  step.  We  could  get  by  doing 
nothing,  just  sitting  on  our  hands.  We 
would  not  be  required  to  indicate  our 
vote.  I  think  it  should  be  our  obligation, 
when  impoundments  are  reported,  that 
we  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

At  tlie  present  time,  the  President 
docs  not  have  a  very  effective  voice  in 
the  final  enactment  of  spending  bills. 
We  have  13  regular  appropriations,  each 
including  many  items.  They  came  late  in 
the  year.  Normally  it  is  impossible  for 
the  President  to  veto  them. 

I  feel  tliat  this  bill  will  only  continue 
the  fragmented  budgetai-y  process;  and 
by  passing  this  measure,  we  are  going  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  bring  control 
into  the  picture. 

Tlie  President  is  impounduig  now  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  been  willing  to 
live  within  a  budget  and  establish  diffi- 
cult priorities.  He  is  acting  because  there 
is  a  vacuum.  I  think  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  adopt  procedures  to  give  us  the 
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control  we  now  lack.  But,  if  we  are  going 
to  adopt  legislation,  in  the  interim  I 
think  we  in  the  Congress  should  be  forced 
to  take  a  position  on  every  impoundment 
message  referred  by  the  Comptroller. 
These  would  be  those  that  do  not  meet 
the  provisions  of  Senator  Ervin's 
language. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  tliink  it  is  important  to 
note  that  last  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  we  passed  the  om- 
nibus housing  bill,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
that  bill  had  in  it  not  only  housing  for 
the  elderly,  but  for  college  students,  mid- 
dle-income, mass  transit,  sewer  projects, 
urban  renewal,  model  cities — I  cannot 
imagine  how  many  different  projects. 
The  Senate  voted  on  it  as  an  omnibus 
bill  without  regard  to  the  specifics  of  an 
individual  program,  but  overall. 

The  House  in  its  wisdom,  thank  good- 
ness, said,  "We  are  not  going  to  take  leg- 
islation like  that.  It  is  far  too  broad  in 
range.  We  ought  to  vote  on  these  matters 
individually."  But  time  and  again  we 
have  passed  omnibus  bills  and  sent  them 
to  the  President.  Let  us  say  that  25  per- 
cent of  them  were  absolutely  great,  or  75 
percent,  or  90  percent,  but  there  were 
elements  in  them  that  were  not,  and  in 
those  elements  the  President  has  exer- 
cised his  sense  of  responsibility.  And  un- 
less the  Senate  provides  for  it,  we  as  in- 
dividual Senators  will  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  those  individual  pro- 
grams or  projects.  That  is  what  we  are 
providing  here. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt 
both  amendments,  we  are  telling  the 
President  he  has  to  live  within  our  debt 
ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROTH.  But,  Mr.  President,  he  im- 
poimds  funds  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing with  the  debt  ceiling,  and  Congress 
refuses  to  act,  will  not  we  really  be  say- 
ing that  Congress  can  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing without  forcing  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
be  so  blunt,  but  I  will  have  to  charac- 
terize a",  absurd  the  statement  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  the  statement  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  if  the 
President  impoimds  funds.  Congress  does 
not  have  to  say  anything  further  on  the 
subject. 

This  amendment  expressly  provides 
that  when  an  impoimdment  is  made,  any 
one  Senator  or  any  one  Representative 


in  the  House  of  Representatives,  can 
propose  a  resolution  prop(  sing  that  the 
impoundment  be  ratified  1  a  whole  or  in 
part.  And  it  also  provides  ;hat  that  res- 
olution has  to  be  voted  on  in  just  a  few 
hours  and  cannot  be  sent,  as  the  House 
bill  provides,  to  a  committ;e  to  delay  it. 
The  Senator  or  Representative  can  de- 
mand a  rollcall  vote  and  pt  it  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  if  it  is  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  or  every  M(  mber  of  the 
House,  if  it  is  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  reord.  And  that 
would  be,  in  substance,  a  i  econd  vote  in 
the  Senate  or  House  up<  n  a  proposal 
already  approved  by  a  mi  jority  vote  of 
both  Houses. 

So,  the  Senate  has  aire  idy  acted  one 
time  in  passing  whatever  bill  i';  is.  And 
this  amendment  expressly  provides  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessi  le  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  or  an  r  other  Sena- 
tor may  put  Members  of  he  Senate  on 
record  a  second  time  by  pi  jposing  a  res- 
olution to  ratify  the  Pi  esident's  im- 
poundment in  whole  or  in  part. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say.  I  am 
ready  to  vote,, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presic  mt,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator    rom  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  rec  agnized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  they  have  mad<  an  excellent 
point  in  criticizing  this  lepslation  from 
an  overall  point  of  viev  .  However,  I 
think  that  it  is  a  temporar  ^  measure  and 
the  budget  ceiling  is  the  Dnly  practicsil 
method  we  have  at  this  1  ate  stage.  We 
will  be  dealing  with  approj  riations  in  the 
future.  We  are  now  in  the(  authorization 
process.  We  have  no  budglet  ceiling.  We 
have  only  the  President's  [budget. 

I  feel  very  strongly  tha ;  if  legislation 
is  used  as  an  excuse  for  o\  er-all  budget- 
ary control,  it  would  be  a  i  latter  that  we 
would  not  pass. 

However,  I  feel  that  mo  jt  Members  of 
the  Senate  agree  that  1  tiis  Is  only  a 
temporary  ceiling.  And  1 1  elieve  that  we 
would  also  agree  that  this  s  not  a  proper 
way  to  set  a  budget  ceilir  g.  However,  it 
is  the  only  way  we  have  it  the  present 
time. 

I  have  legislation,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  ai  d  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  also  ha  ve  legislation, 
that  will  comprehensive  y  review  the 
budgetary  process.  I  thin! :  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  on  that  1<  gislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  hat  we  act  on 
it  before  we  take  up  appro  ariation  meas- 
ures. 

I  would  agree,  in  part,  with  what  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Delaware 
have  said.  However,  I  bel:  eve  this  is  the 
only  alternative  we  have  s  t  this  time  for 
establishing  a  meaningful  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  issu ;  on  one  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  Sena  or  from  Dela- 
ware. If  the  President  goe  ;  over  the  ceil- 
ing, then  the  provision  t  lat  deals  with 
cutbacks  would  come  into  play.  He  would 
then  be  required  to  make  pro  rata  cut- 
backs imder  the  provision  of  the  Muskie 
and  the  Attorney  General  said  that  he 
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did  it  within  the  intent  of  ;he  law  and 
within  the  intent  of  the  Co  igress,  then 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  on  page  15  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  thii  cutback  or 
impoimdment  being  brought  back  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  amendmi  int  does  call 
for  a  spending  ceiling  in  the  current 
year,  and  that  would  help  correct  the 
weaknesses  which  I  have  jointed  out. 
However,  if  we  have  no  such  statute  next 
year,  we  will  be  in  an  entirely  different 
situation.  We  could,  for  example,  appro- 
priate something  like  $290  billion,  and 
then  set  a  debt  ceiling  corsistent  with 
only  $260  billion  in  outlays.  £  o,  the  Presi- 
dent has  $290  billion  in  appropriations, 
but  he  can  only  spend  $26n  billion.  He 
can  then  suggest  cuts  to  do  w  liat  is  neces- 
sary to  come  within  that  cei  Ing. 

But  suppose  we  are  in  an  i  ilection  year 
or  just  before  an  election.  V^ill  Congress 
really  take  the  action  necesary  to  ap- 
prove its  own  overspending'  I  think  our 
current  experience  arguiis  strongly 
against  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken.  Tie  only  dif- 
ference I  would  have  is  that  the  Senator 
is  assuming  irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress.  He  is  assutiing  that  the 
Congress  will  not  have  a  ceiling  next 
year.  He  is  assiuning  that  the  Senate 
will  not  pass  the  Brock  legislation,  the 
Roth  legislation,  or  any  otheir  legislation. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senator  is 
not  correct  in  those  assimiptaons. 

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC|:R.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agr^ing  to  the 
Roth  amendment  as  modiflqd.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
Stennis)  is  absent  because  of  illness 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annource  that  the 
Senator     from     Massachi  isetts 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave 
ate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizoria  (Mr.  Fan 
nin)  is  absent  on  official  con^ittee  busi 
ness. 

The  result  was  announcjed — yeas  36, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS — 36 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 


Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Domlnlck 

Pong 

Goldwater 

GriiBn 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

McClure 

Pack  wood 

NAYS— 61 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 


clerk  called 
I  announce 


(Mr. 
of  the  Sen- 


lAth 
i  ^ucbe 
I  «ott.  Pa. 
I  cott,  Va. 
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t  tevens 
"aft 

'  "hxirmond 
'  'ower 
^  ITelcker 
'  'oung 


1  lumphrey 
] Douye 

ackson 
Javits 

ohnston 
l^ennedy 
liong 

1  lagnusoa 
1  lansfleld 
] lathlas 
]  IcClellan 
1  tcGee 
1  IcGovem 
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Mclntyre 

Pastore 

Sparkman 

MetcaU 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

1                         Mondale 

PeU 

Symlnrton 

Montoya 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Moss 

Proxmh-e 

Tunney 

Muskie 

Randolph 

WUliams 

Nelson 

Blbicoff 

Nunn 

Schwelker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Brooke 

Fanniu 

Stennis 
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So  Mr.  RoTH's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  1975),  the 
Congress  shall,  by  law,  prescribe  a  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  expenditure  and  net 
lending  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  during  such  fiscal  year. 

On  page  16,  line  8,  foUowing  the  comma 
after  "June  30,  1974",  add  the  foUowing 
language:  "and  subsequent  fiscal  years  " 


On  page  IS.  line  17.  following  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  subsequent  years,  after  the  submission 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975)  the 
Congress  shall,  by  law,  prescribe  a  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  during  such  fiscal  year. 

On  page  16,  Ihie  8,  following  the  comma 
after  "June  30,  1974,"  add  the  following 
language:   "and  subsequent  fiscal  years." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Bellmon- 
Taft  amendment  as  modified  by  Senator 
Ervin,  we  have  established  a  spending 
umitation  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a  process  whereby  Congress 
would  set  a  spending  Umitation  for  each 
year  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  I  believe  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  no 
objection  myself.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKEE)  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment.  He  would  have  to  speak  for 
himself  on  the  matter.  However  the 
amendment  seems  to  cari-y  out  the  over- 
all objectives  we  have  in  mind.  It  seems 
to  be  a  wise  amendment,  at  least  to  me 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  modfy  amend- 

^^*w?°-,  ^^  ^  modified,  in  accordance 
with  this  language. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  state  what  the  modification  is 
?ent?'  *'®  ^'^®  unanimous  con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  clerk  to  restate  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  15,  line  17.  foUowing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  add  the  foUo^in? 
In  subsequent  years,  after  the  submission 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shaU  not  object  to 
the  modification,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  understands  what  this 
is  all  about.  We  cannot  bind  any  future 
Congress.  Yet  this  amendment  uses  the 
words:  "the  Congress  shall,  by  law,  pre- 
scribe a  limit."  That  clause  is  preceded 
by  the  words  "upon  recommendation  of 
the  President." 

Fiist,  I  hope  we  are  not  undertaking 
some  commitments  establishing  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  of  what  should 
be  a  ceiling. 

Second,  I  am  also  r'eeply  concerned 
about  the  words  "and  net  lending,"  which 
are  in  the  amendment.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  take  those  words  out.  I  would  be 
opposed  to  them  because  the  fiscal  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  are  com- 
plicated and  are  handled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Congress  has  indi- 
rect control  through  the  spending  ceil- 
ing. But  if  we  are  going  to  set  the  Sen- 
ate's policy  by  net  lending,  we  are  in  for 
quite  a  time. 

I  do  not  mean  a  precatory  request,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  we  are  not  going 
to  accept  the  principle  of  a  ceiling;  that 
we  are  going  to  try  this  every  time  it 
comes,  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
request  for  a  ceiling.  But  certainly  I  do 
not  want  to  have  any  specification  by 
Congress  as  to  any  net  lending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification' 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  object. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  makes 
a  valid  point.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
strike  the  words  "and  net  lending"  from 
the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  make  that  change 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
therefore,  modify  his  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  intends  that 
we  should  be  bound  by  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  say.  Instead  of  "upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President "  I  sug- 
gest "after  considering  the  recommen- 
dation of  tlie  President."  just  so  that 
there  is  no  implication  that  we  are  giv- 
ing in  and  taking  the  President's  ceiling 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  but  not  take  it  at  its  face 
value.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal. 

Mr.   JAVITS.    I   thank   the   Senator. 
Other  than  that,  I  have  no  objection. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  send  his  last 
modification  to  the  desk? 

The  Chair,  acting  in  the  Chair's  dis- 
cretion, will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the 
amendment  as  it  has  now  been  modi- 
fied, so  that  Senators  will  know  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  15,  line  17,  following  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

In  subsequent  years,  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  after  considering  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975).  the  Congress  shall,  by  law 
prescribe  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  such  fiscal  year 

On  page  16.  line  8,  following  the  comma 
after  "June  30,  1974."  add  the  following 
language:   "and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  modifying  the  Taft  amend- 
ment by  the  Bellmon  amendment?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  no  time 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
California  1  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  certainly  support  the  proposition 
that  Congress  establish  a  spending  ceil- 
ing evei-y  year.  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  could  tell  us 
how  his  proposal,  if  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  relate  to  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Committee  To  Review  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Budget,  which  is  now  present- 
ly considering  procedures  to  establish 
such  a  ceiling  and  to  relate  individual 
appropriation  bills  to  the  ceUing  and  to 
relate  expenditures  with  revenues 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  activities  or  the  work 
of  the  committee.  Rather,  it  is  the  intent 
to  make  the  same  procedm-e  that  applies 
to  1974  apply  in  subsequent  years  in  the 
event  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  pro- 
posal or  permanent  .system  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  use  in  adopting  a  spending  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  So  this  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee; and  assuming  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee does  come  out  with  a  proposal 
either  in  resolution  form  or  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  to  be  enacted  into  law,  it  would 
have  no  impact  upon  that  resolution  or 
tliat  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  cannot  be  changed  by  a  single 
resolution.  If  the  committee  has  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
amend  this  law  before  it  could  be 
changed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  other  words,  tliat  we 
are  domg  here  is  precluding  the  joint 
committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  precluding  the  joint 
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committee,  by  this  amendment,  from 
coming  up  with  a  proposal  that  we  have 
a  resolution  to  establish  these  procedures. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Nothing  in  here  pre- 
cludes the  committee  from  taking  any 
action  it  wishes  to  take.  Any  law  we  make 
today  can  be  changed  by  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate.  We  are  only  putting 
on  the  books  a  permanent  system,  which 
the  committee  will  be  free  to  change 
when  it  finishes  its  work. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wonder  whether  any 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  serves  on  the 
joint  committee  and  can  speak  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  a 
statement  I  made  earlier.  I  think  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  is  raising 
a  very  valid  point.  I  feel  that  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  will  be  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
knows,  we  have  already  issued  interim 
recommendations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  we  will  issue 
our  final  report.  We  have  already 
touched  on  the  problem  of  impound- 
ments, and  will  certainly  speak  to  that 
issue.  It  is  certainly  a  very  important 
part  of  the  budgetary  process. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  going 
to  recommend  the  need  for  a  legislative 
budget  each  year.  As  part  of  that  legis- 
lative budget,  I  would  hope  we  recom- 
mend a  spending  ceiling  and  speak  to  its 
components  in  some  meaningful  way.  We 
further  plan  to  recommend  to  prevent 
the  possible  abuse  of  impoundments. 

I  feel  we  are  rushing  ahead  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  which  we  specifically  au- 
thorized to  study  the  problem.  We  should 
wait  until  we  get  their  recommendations 
and  then  act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree,  though,  that  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
years  ensuing  in  the  future,  and  it  is 
different  from  the  original  proposal 
which  would  just  apply  for  1  year?  I  sense 
a  substantial  difference  between  the 
Ervin  proposal,  which  applies  for  1  year, 
and  the  amendment  we  are  going  to  be 
considering  now,  which  would  establish 
procedures  that  would  apply  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  original  Ervin  amend- 
ment dealing  with  impoundments  is  per- 
manent legislation.  The  Muskie  amend- 
ment is  effective  only  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  major  thrust  of  this  proposal, 
though,  is  permanent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  are  becom- 
ing a  little  confused  with  a  great  deal  of 
verbiage.  The  fact  is  that  if  this  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  becomes  law,  it 
is  the  law;  and  then  later,  if  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  Review  should 
come  out  with  recommendations  which 
would  be  adopted  by  Congress,  that 
would  supersede  this,  and  this  becomes 
the  law  until  we  change  it.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  It  wbuld  preclude 
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the  joint  committee  from 
ommendation. 

Mr.    PASTORE.   No 
touch  the  joint  commiti 
joint  committee  is  at  llbe; 
recommendation.  We  do  m 
But  then,  if  those  recommendations  that 
come  back  are  unsatisfactory 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  ex  pired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  a(  dltional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  those  recommenda- 
tions are  made  by  that  o  »mmittee  and 
they  are  not  accepted,  theij  it  is  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tions  come  back  and  we 
those  recommendations 
them  by  joint  action  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  then  it  supers  ides  this,  and 
the  recommendations  will 
the  law. 

This  is  just  a  temporarjr  stopgap,  in 
the  event  that  the  recomnendatlons  of 
the  joint  committee  are  ni  it  accepted. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from.  Rhode  Islan(  I  is  quite  cor- 
rect. He  states  it  in  his  v  sual  eloquent 
fashion.  The  statement  he  makes  is  en- 
tirely the  way  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa understands  the  sitf  atlon 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Prefcident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk, 

The     PRESIDING     OF  FTCER 
amendment  will  be  stated, 

The  legislative  clerk  rej  d  as  follows: 

(a)  on  page  8.  Insert  the  following  be- 
tween lines  2  and  3:  "Sectlo  a  4 — Section  3 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  t<  any  Impound- 
ment of  expenditures  during  a  fiscal  year  as 
to  which  the  Congress  has  failed  to  adopt  a 
celling  on  federal  expenditure  ." 

(b)  renumber  subsequent  s  jctlons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  this  a  i  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  a  i  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  i  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  ar  lendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  a  i  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  t  le  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  the  i  mendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahomi  i? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  hav«  not  acted  on 
that  yet. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  a  i  amendment 
to  the  Taf  t-Bellmon  amend  ment  as  mod- 
ified by  the  Ervin  amendm^t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
says  to  the  Senator  that 
amendment  was  accepted 
jection  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  t  le  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  This  is  a 
new  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pr«  sident,  I  sub- 
mit this  amendment  on  )ehalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  myself.  Its  effect  is  sin  pie. 

First,  I  do  sympathize  v  ith  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  j  inior  Senator 
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without  ob- 


from  California  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  it  would  be  more 
orderly  to  deal  with  all  tlese  matters 
through  the  joint  committee  which  is 
now  at  work  on  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations. TTiat  is  why  I  v  )ted  to  table 
the  amendment.  However,  bhat  motion 
was  defeated,  and  I  think  Ihat  now  we 
need  to  move  In  and  correc ;  a  defect  in 
the  amendment  as  it  now  ej  ists. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sffect  of  the 
amendment  will  be  to  lmp<ise  a  ceiling 
of  $268  billion  on  expenditures  during 
fiscal  year  1974  and  to  adopt  procedures 
as  they  affect  impoundmems  from  this 
point  forward. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  \'e  allow  the 
amendment  to  stand  in  its  rresent  form 
we  will  find  a  situation  in  'uture  years 
where  Congress,  despite  tie  Dominick 
amendment,  might  delay  in  actually 
moving  toward  a  ceiling,  leaving  a  gap 
in  which  somebody  will  havi;  to  go  in  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  incur  spending  in 
such  latitudes  as  to  disrupt  t  ur  economy. 

The  effect  of  my  amendm<  nt  is  to  sus- 
pend action  In  section  3,  \rhlch  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  Cong  ess  can  re- 
pudiate an  impoundment,  tc  susr>end  its 
effect  until  such  time  £is  Congress  has 
placed  a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  This  is 
supplementary  to  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  th  e  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  might  have  the  effect 
of  nullifying  the  impoimdmjnt  features 
of  this  bill.  The  bill  has  two  titles.  The 
first  title  deals  with  Impoundments  and 
Impoundments  exclusively.  The  second 
title  deals  with  a  spending  c(  iling.  There 
is  not  necessarily  any  relat  on  between 
those  two  things. 

Here  we  have  a  good,  peimanent  bill 
on  Impounding,  a  bill  that  is  veil  thought 
out.  This  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  Impoundment  features  if  at 
any  time  between  now  and  t  le  time  Ga- 
briel's horn  trembles  into  jltimate  si- 
lence. Congress  fails  to  impose  a  debt 
ceiling.  The  two  things  have  no  connec- 
tion and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  usi !. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ar  d  I  disagree 
on  the  principle  of  impound  nent.  I  can, 
of  course,  sympathize  with  1  is  objection 
to  the  amendment,  but  I  bel  Leve  the  de- 
leterious effect  of  overspend!  ig  can  be  so 
serious  and  have  such  ter-ible  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  inflation  i  md  in  terms 
of  forcing  the  need  for  higlier  taxes  on 
an  already  overtaxed  citizenry  that  we 
cannot  take  the  chance  of  ns  rrowing  the 
gap  where,  on  the  one  hand  through  the 
Ervin  amendment  we  preclide  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  President  to  m  ove  into  the 
void  we  have  allowed,  and  tv  o,  not  allow 
Congress  to  meet  its  responsi  ailities. 

Last  October  this  body  an  1  the  House 
of  Representatives  reported  t  lat  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  spend  mo:  e  than  $250 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  3  ear  and  yet 
appropriated  more  than  \  265  billion. 
Neither  body  showed  self-<  Iscipllne  to 
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trim  out  the  extra  fat  which  we  admitted 
could  be  ruinous  for  our  economy.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Pres- 
ident moved  In  to  avoid  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  our  Irresponsibility. 

I  merely  ask  through  this  amendment 
that  we  do  not  invoke  the  provisions  of 
section  3  unless  and  until  we  have  our- 
selves asserted  our  responsibility  for 
maintaining  spending  within  responsible 
limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will  absolutely 
destroy  any  way  in  which  Congress  can 
get  a  judicial  determination  of  its  power 
over  the  purse  in  any  year  in  which  Con- 
gress fails  to  establish  a  spending  ceil- 
ing. I  respectfully  submit  we  should  not 
take  these  two  things  together  because 
they  are  two  different  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  he  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is.  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  my  tim^. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  ocacial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 


Brooke 
Cranston 


Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

StalTord 

Stevens 

Stevenson 


Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Fannin 
Coldwater 


Huddleston 
Stennis 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd. 
Harrj'  P.,  Jr. 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Eagleton 

Eastland 
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YEAS— 29 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Dominick 

Fong 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

NAYS— 65 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 


Helms 

Hruska 

McClure 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 


So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an- 
other amendment  to  amendment  No.  52, 
as  modified. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  4,  between  the  words  "Act" 
and  "the"  Insert  the  following:  "or  that 
Impoundments  were  made  to  comply  with  a 
statutory  debt  ceiling,  provided,  however, 
that  the  authority  hereby  conferred  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
a  program  the  creation  or  continuation  of 
which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  modi- 
fication seeks  to  correct  a  very  basic  de- 
fect in  the  Ervin  amendment  as  present- 
ly constituted. 

We  have  had  considerable  discussion 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  the  problem 
of  trying  to  live  within  a  debt  ceiling. 
If  Congress,  let  us  say,  appropriates  $300 
billion  and  establishes  a  debt  ceiling  con- 
sistent with  spending  of  $275  billion,  the 
President  would  be  forced  to  make  some 
$25  billion  in  cuts. 

Then  if  Congress  fails  to  act,  as  It  can 
under  the  Ervin  amendment,  we  would 
be  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  What 
happens  in  that  particular  case?  Can  the 
President  breach  the  debt  ceiling?  I  do 
not  think  so.  But  unless  Congress  had 
acted  to  affirm  his  cuts,  the  President 
would  be  without  clear  direction. 

I  now  propose  that  if  the  Comptroller 
General  finds  the  impoundments  were 
made  to  comply  with  the  statutory  debt 
ceiling  in  addition  to  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act,  which  is  already  in  the  legislation, 
sections  3  and  5  of  title  I  would  not 
apply. 

But  I  do  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
impoundment  should  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  a  program.  For 
that  reason  I  have  added  a  clause  to  pro- 
vide that  the  impoundment  authority 
could  not  be  used  to  eliminate  any  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  write  any  administra- 
tion a  blank  check. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  tighten 
up  the  legislation.  Failing  to  act  could 
create  a  deficiency  that  would  place  the 
President  on  the  horns  of  a  potentially 
serious  dilemma. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  not  considered  In  the 
committee.  The  committee  spent  many 
hours  in  marking  up  the  bill. 


Nobody  knows  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would  do  except  that  we  do 
know  the  danger  exists  that  it  will  put 
a  monkey  wrench  into  the  entire  ma- 
chinery set  up  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  eliminate  a  program.  While 
it  may  prohibit  the  President  from  cut- 
ting a  program's  throat,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  cutting  off  both  arms 
and  both  legs  of  a  program,  and  thus 
cripple  it. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment.  We  have  had  no  chance 
to  consider  it  in  committee,  and  its  effect 
is  uncertain.  It  throws  doubt  in  respect  to 
the  consummation  of  the  veiy  things  we 
have  tried  to  bring  about,  and  that  is  to 
require  that  the  power  to  determine  pri- 
orities is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Congiess 
and  not  by  the  Executive. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  mv- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  shall 
be  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  language  which  pre- 
vents impoundments  from  being  used  to 
destroy  a  program  is  exactly  the  lan- 
guage already  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  title  II.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  It 
is  effective  with  respect  to  the  spending 
ceiling,  it  should  be  effective  under  the 
circumstances  I  urge  here. 

The  Congress  should  be  consistent  in 
its  actions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  make  annual  changes  to  the 
debt  ceiling,  we  have  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  live  within  that  leg- 
islation. If  we  do  not  add  this  modifica- 
tion, we  could  be  putting  the  President 
in  a  position  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  comply  in  good  faith 
with  the  debt  ceiling  legislation  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  U 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  modified.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ■  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessaiily  absent. 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  31, 
nays  C5.  as  follows: 

I  No.  85  Leg] 
TEAS— 31 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beau 


Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Cook 


Cotton 
Curti* 
Dole 
Domeoici 
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Dominlck 

McClellan 

Scott.  Pa. 

Fong 

McClure 

Scott,  Va. 

Orlflto 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Tower 

Helms 

Roth 

Hruska 

Saxb« 

NATS— €5 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hatneld 

Muskie 

Bcntseu 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hollings 

Pf.store 

EiJen 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Percy 

Byid. 

Humphrey 

Froxmire 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Crinnon 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

Cranston 

Manafleld 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tunney 

Ervln 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Brooke 

Goldwatcr 

Stennis 

Fannin 

So  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  think  that 
for  the  advice  of  Senators  who  have  been 
Inquiring,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
there  are  no  more  amendments  to  the 
Ervin  amendment  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
informs  me  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  no 
desire  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
debatewise,  because  I  think  all  the  points 
have  been  covered.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  who,  of 
course,  can  speak  for  himself,  is  of  like 
mind.  Therefore,  perhaps  we  can  expect 
to  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment  momen- 
tarily. 

First,  however,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
while  Senators  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, what  he  has  in  mind  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  has  an 
amendment,  of  which  I  should  like  to  be 
a  cosponsor. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  that 
will  be  called  up  this  afternoon?  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  amendments  are 
in  the  oflBng.  It  is  the  intention  and  the 
hope  of  the  joint  leadership  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  dispose  of  all 
amendments  today,  except  the  Byrd 
amendment,  and  that  will  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business  and  then 
taken  up  first  thing  tomorrow.  So,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  it  appears  that, 
outside  of  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  vote  on  the  McCluie 
amendment,  that  could  very  well  be  it 
for  tonight — but.  you  know  how  It  is. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  will 
stay  here  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  stay  here  too  long. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
amendment  to  ofifer. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OP  i7CER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Chair  wou  d  inform  the 
Senator  from  Montana  th  it  they  have 
already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thai  ik  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  J  H.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  fror  i  Texas  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presid  jnt.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguii  hed  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  rec(  gnized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J  R.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Bellmon -Taft  ai  aendment  as 
modified  by  the  Ervin  am  jndment  has 
two  major  features.  The  s(  cond  feature 
I  have  a  strong  interest  in  namely,  the 
importance  of  Congress'  p  itting  a  cell- 
ing on  expenditures.  The  i  leiling  in  the 
amendment  is  higher  thar  I  would  like 
to  see  it;  I  prefer  a  lower  figure;  but  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  pu  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  th ;  amendment 
in  regard  to  Presidential  ]  owers  of  de- 
laying or  deferring  the  e!:pendlture  of 
appropriations,  I  find  it  g<  es  too  far  in 
staying  the  President's  ha  id  insofar  as 
spending  is  concerned.  I  c  o  not  believe 
it  logical  to  contend  the  P  esident  must 
spend  every  dollar  the  Coi  igress  appro- 
priates. There  are  reasona  )le  provisions 
in  it  but  I  am  somewhat  i  keptical  that 
it  will  help  in  holding  dowi  spending. 

On  balance,  I  think  I  ma  y  support  the 
Ervin  amendment  but  I  d(  i  want  to  re- 
cord now  some  skepticism  and  want  to 
be  in  a  position  at  a  later  c  ite  to  change 
my  view.  In  brief,  I  favor  o  le  part  of  the 
two-prong  proposal  and  h  ive  consider- 
able doubt  about  the  other  jart. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  )ack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  '  '^ote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  JR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  j^endment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  niodrfied 

On  this  question  the  y(  as  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the|clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I^-esident — Mr 
Presiden 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Montana  is  recoi  nized, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  w  len  the  Nunn 
amendment  is  called  up,  tl^ere  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes, 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
or  whomever  he  may  desijjiate  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment 
utes  on  the  amendment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator 


Oh,  yi  s.  that  is  oAS        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


April 


and  30  min- 

be  offered  by 

from  Idaho 


(Mr.  McClure)  ,  to  be  und  •.r  his  control 


and  that  of  the  manager 


whomever  they  may  desigi  ate. 


Also,  from  now 
that  there  be  10 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING 
ing  this  one? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


on,  I 

minutei 


)f  the  bill  or 


Vould 
for 


suggest 
rollcall 


OPFIiJER.  Includ- 


Inclu(  [ing  this  one. 


objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President, 
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he  Senator 
I  object. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  I  think 
that  after  this  vote,  it  shoxilq  be  10  min- 
utes for  the  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  object.  This  is  a  matter 
that  after  this  vote  is  tafe<n  I  should 
like  to  bring  up  and,  therefore,  I  would 
ask  that  there  not  be  a  time  limitation 
on  my  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  \^ould  it  not 
be  in  order  after  the  vote  is  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
an  amendment  of  the  Seiator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  to  the  Er%'in 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  htny  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  Bellmc  n  modifica- 
tion in  the  previous  amendrr  ent 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  right  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  rollcall  vote  be  oltviated  and 
that  the  distinguished  Seiator  from 
Georgia  be  recognized  at  ths  time  and 
that  his  amendment  be  staled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl  I.  Inasmuch 
as  the  clerk  did  not  proceec  to  call  tlie 
roll  for  the  vote,  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  tmy  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  previous  adoption  of 
the  modification  of  the  previous  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon).  This  modfication,  in 
effect,  says  that  Congress  siall  by  law 
prescribe  and  limit  the  total  amoimt  of 
expenditures- 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  £enate?  The 
Senator  only  has  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE:  I.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Will  the  Senator  from  G^rgia  send 
his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  c^erk  read  as 
follows : 

the  period  at 

following: 

Submission  of 

Government 

of 

(beginning 

30,  1975). 

a  limit 

and  net 

Onlted  States 


On  page  15,  line  17,  following 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  strike  t 
"In  subsequent  years,  after  the 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
and  after  considering  the  recom|nendatlon 
the  President  for  each  fiscal 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juhe 
the  Congress  shall,  by  law,  prescribe 
on  the  total  amount  of  expendii  ures 
lending  to  be   made  by  the 
Government  during  such  fiscal  ytar.' 

On  page  16,  line  8,  followinj  the  comma 
after  "June  30,  1974,"  strike  1he  following 
language :  "and  subsequent  fisca  I  years.' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  on  the  bill. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  thi 
fication  of  the  Senator  fron 
was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presitient,  it  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
homa  was  a  modification. 

Mr.   TOWER.   And  was 
unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICfeR. 
mous  consent  was  given  t< 
the  amendment,  not  to  adojiting 


off:  cer 


t  the  modi- 
Oklahoma 


The 
from  Okla- 

idopted  by 

Unanl- 
modifying 
it. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  But  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  technically  that  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ervin  amendment  or  the 
Ervin  substitute  and,  therefore,  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
would  be  necessary  before  we  could  con- 
sider the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  an  amendment;  it  was  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  therefore  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it  is 
not,  because  it  was  not  adopted  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  most 
of  us  in  this  body  would  hke 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  is  a  state  of  con- 
fusion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  most 
of  us  in  this  body  would  like  to  see  Con- 
gress adopt  a  budgetary  ceiling,  an  ap- 
propriations ceiling,  and  an  expenditure 
ceiling  every  year.  I  certainly  would,  and 
I  have  introduced  a  measure  to  this  ef- 
fect. There  are  two  reasons  why  I  object 
to  this  amendment. 

First,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  now  in  the  process  of  consider- 
ing permanent-type  legislation,  perma- 
nent-type proposals,  which  would  in  ef- 
fect give  us  an  idea  of  the  method  we 
should  use  in  trying  to  set  a  reasonable 
fiscal  policy. 

One  of  the  measures  they  are  consider- 
ing is  that  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
whereby  we  would  set  the  expenditure 
level  each  year  by  concurrent  resolution, 
rather  than  by  law.  If  the  Bellmon 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  feel  that  this 
would  preclude  the  option  of  setting  the 
budgetary  ceiling  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
amendment  is  that  it  has  no  time  limit 
whatsoever  as  to  when  we  should  adopt 
an  expenditure  limitation.  We  could 
adopt  this  limitation  at  the  end  of  the 
budgetary  process,  which  would  have  no 
meaning  whatever.  Unless  we  adopt  an 
expenditure  limitation  that  is,  in  effect. 
a  restraining  influence  on  Congress  in 
setting  its  own  appropriation  measures, 
it  has  no  meaning. 

So  I  think  that  this  amendment,  while 
It  has  a  very  good  intention,  would  have 
some  possible  negative  influence  and  I 
see  no  positive  influence.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  wait  until  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  in  its  due  de- 
liberations, which  have  already  begun, 
and  the  Joint  Committee,  which  is  a 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
come  back  with  a  reasonable  procedure 
which  realistically  deals  with  the  way 
we  set  the  expenditure  limitation. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
language  stricken.  I  think  it  would  be 
misleading  if  we  in  any  way  construe  it 
to  be  the  fulfillment  of  our  obligation  to 
have  a  meaningful  procedure  whereby 
expenditure    limitations    are    set    and 


whereby  appropriation  limitations  are 
set. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  the  same  intention  we  all  do.  and  I 
commend  him  for  that  intention,  and  I 
will  join  him  in  an  appropriate  measure 
to  set  an  expenditure  limitation  and  an 
appropriation  limitation.  But  the  pend- 
ing proposal  is  no  more  than  confusing, 
without  any  positive  result,  but  with  pos- 
sible— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "possi- 
ble"— negative  implications. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  possi- 
bility that  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
going  to  establish  budgetary  ceiling  pro- 
cedures by  resolution  and  not  by  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  not  want  to  risk  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  housekeeping  procedures 
they  establish  for  setting  a  congression- 
ally  imposed  ceiling,  for  establishing 
ceilings  to  relate  the  appropriation  bills 
to  the  overall  ceiling.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  preclude  the  joint  committee 
from  recommending  a  procedure  where- 
by both  Houses  of  Congress  act  without 
having  to  subject  that  resolution  to  the 
President  for  the  possibility  of  a  veto. 

Therefore,  I  completely  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  trying  to  do.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  good.  I 
think  that  we  want  to  have  a  ceiling  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  future  years, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  at  this  time, 
with  the  joint  committee  in  the  mid- 
stream of  evaluating  what  the  procedure 
should  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ceilings  have  got  to 
be  advisory.  That  is  all  they  can  be.  Sup- 
pose we  have  set  a  ceiling  for  one  appro- 
priation bill,  and  we  have  looked  over  all 
the  appropriation  bills.  We  want  that 
particular  one  under  the  ceiling.  But  sup- 
pose we  come  in  with  an  HEW  bill  ahead 
of  a  Public  Works  bill.  Nobody  can  stop 
the  Senate  from  saying,  "We  want  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  mental  health."  If  that 
carries,  we  have  gone  above  the  overall 
ceiling  of,  .say,  $100  mUhon  agreed  to  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Suppose 
that  $100  million  carries.  Then  the  Pub- 
lic Works  bill  comes  in.  We  have  a  ceiling 
that  we  have  agreed  to.  We  are  not  going 
to  take  that  amount  out.  It  is  a  good 
appropriation  bill.  When  it  comes  in  it 
is  going  to  be  in  good  shape.  It  has  got 
to  be  in  good  shape. 

But  I  really  believe  we  should  have  this 
guide.  I  think  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cut  the  amount  down.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  has  not  been 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  shows  up.  Let  him  sit 
here  and  see  what  kind  of  ceiling  he  can 
get  around,  even  though  we  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  got  to  set 
that  appropriation.  Then  when  the  bill 
comes  back  after  a  veto,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  tried  to  get  more  money  in  the 


bill  will  vote  to  sustain  the  veto.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  who  gets  the  blame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay  > 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  thera 
is  evidently  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  can  see  nothing  iii 
the  language  added  to  amendment  Nc. 
52  which  would  affect  the  judgment  c: 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  Re- 
form. The  fact  is  that  this  language  es- 
tablishes a  permartent  ceiling  in  the  la\- . 
which  will  require  the  Senate  to  enact  ai\ 
annual  spending  limitation.  If  we  taki 
out  the  language  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted earlier  this  afteinoon,  then  wa 
will  have  no  process  at  all  that  will  have 
any  effect  after  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Reform  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  come  u;j 
with  extensive  reforms  which  villi  re- 
ceive favorable  congressional  action.  If 
they  do.  it  will  be  simple  to  change  the 
law. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  necessity  of  having 
Congress  set  a  limitation,  but  this  au- 
thority would  have  no  particular  sanc- 
tion whatsoever.  There  would  be  no  way 
of  making  a  point  of  order  if  expendi- 
tures exceeded  the  limit.  It  has  absolute- 
ly no  meaning.  If  it  did,  I  would  join 
the  Senator.  I  think  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  could  come  up 
with  a  method  whereby  a  limitation 
could  be  set  which  could  be  enforced. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  is  any  wry 
he  knows  of  in  the  modification  that 
would  require  Congress  to  act  by  itself 
if  it  exceeded  the  limitation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  so-called  Bellmon  amend- 
ment would  simply  extend  the  effect  of 
title  II  into  the  fiscal  year  beyond  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  same  sanctions  and  re- 
quirements would  exist  in  other  fiscal 
years  as  will  exist  in  the  cuirent  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  was  made  clear  yester- 
day in  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  (jovemment  Operations  that  the  wa  v 
we  are  going  about  setting  a  ceiling  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory  and,  second,  this 
is  the  lesser  of  evils,  the  other  being  to 
have  no  ceiling  for  1974. 1  made  the  point 
strongly  that  this  was  the  lesser  of  evils, 
that  tills  was  the  way  to  set  a  ceiling,  tha  c 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Commttee  on  Finance  should  make  thi.> 
proposal. 

The  Muskie  amendment  is  for  1  yea'-, 
and  everyone  on  the  Committee  on  Go\  - 
ernment  Operations  vho  voted  for  it  dil 
so  as  a  temporary  measure.  This  woul  1 
compound  the  complexity  of  that  mattt  r 
in  the  future,  in  connection  witli  con- 
gressional fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wis- 1 
I  had  the  confidence  which  the  Senate.' 
from  Georgia  displays  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  will  final';/ 
agree  to  a  procedure  and  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  will  adopt  It.  I  am  tning  to  get  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  which  ^111  be  operative 
In  the  event  the  joint  committee  falls  to 
act.  I  agree  this  is  not  a  perfect  ap- 
proach, but  it  gives  us  a  vehicle  in  case 
no  other  action  on  this  matter  occurs 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

BitJen 

Btirdlck 

Chiles 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
CannoQ 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Domtnick 
E.-igleton 
Eastland 


Bennett 
Brooke 


(No.  86  Leg. 

YEAS — 21 

H\iddleston 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

NAYS— 73 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

GrlSIn 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Long 

Magn\i6on 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Nunn 

Roth 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tunney 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Snxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Cook 
Fannin 


Goldwater 
Stennls 


OFFIC  ER 
I  boh 


Seni.te 


OPFIC  ER 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

The  PRESIDING 
and  nays  are  ordered  on 
division. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
as  a  reminder  to  the 
on  the  rollcalls  will  consuifie 
only. 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  title 
Bellmon-Ervin    amendment 
and  nays  have  been  ordered 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI) 
that  the  Senator  from 
Stennis)  is  absent  becaus ! 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoijnce 
Senator      from 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ariz(lna 
NiN)  is  absent  on  official 


Resident,  just 

from  now 

10  minutes 


The  ques- 

I  of  the  Taf  t- 

The   yeas 

and  the 

le^slative  clerk 

I  announce 

Mississippi  (Mr. 

of  Illness. 

that  the 

(Mr. 

of  the  Senate 


Massac]  lusetts 


(Mr.  Fan- 
cdmmittee  busi- 


ness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and    the    Senator    from 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily 

If   present   and   voting, 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Co^) 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annou4ced — yeas  70, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


So  Mr.  Nunn's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  amendment,  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  divisible.  The  vote  will  be  on  title  I. 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Brock 

Buckley 

BjTd. 

Harry  P., 
Cotton 


Jr. 
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YEAS— 70 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOe« 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 24 

CurtU 
Dole 

Domenicl 

Domtnick 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING4-6 


I  ask  for 

i  vision. 

The  yeas 
parts  of  the 
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(^r.  Bennett)  , 
(Mr.  CooK), 
Arizona    (Mr. 
absent, 
the   Senator 
would  vote 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Bandolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Bennett 
Brooke 


Cook 
Fannin 


So  title  I  of  the  amendn  ent  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  v  hich  title  I  of 
the  amendment  was  agre«  d  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  X)  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 


Goldwater 
Stennls 


to  title  n  of  the  Taft-Bellmon-Ervin 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  |clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  Is  absent  because  i  )f  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  op  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizonk  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mjr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Aizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  ibsent. 

The  result  was  announcfd — yeas  88, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Chtirch 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Dominlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 


Aiken 
Metcalf 


Bennett 
Brooke 


[No.  88  Leg.] 

TEAS— 88 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

GrUnn 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Hiunpbrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCnellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

NAYS— 6 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 


NOT  VOTING — ( 

Cook 

Fannin 


So  title  n  of  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  title  II  \fas  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl< . 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tpe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pk-esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presiden  ;,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  ti^le  be  appro- 
priately amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  rfcognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  note  that  the  U.S.  Senat*  is  on  record, 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  6,  in  f a\  or  of  a  lower 


J  [cintyre 
S  [ondale 
S  tontoya 
tioes 
I  [uskle 
1  elson 
1  unn 
lackwood 
lastore 
learson 
leU 
I  ercy 
I  roxmire 
1  Landolph 
I  iibicoB 
I  loth 

I  cbwelker 
i  cott,  Va. 
i  parkman 
Stafford 
i  itevens 
!  tevenson 
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ceiling  than  President  Nixon  requested. 
The  President  has  been  on  television  and 
radio  telling  the  American  people  over 
and  over  again  that  this  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble Congress,  that  it  Is  indulging  in  run- 
away spending,  which  will  be  inflationary 
and  force  a  tax  Increase. 

The  record  is  now  clear,  by  an  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan  majority  vote, 
that  Congress  has  made  it  clear  It  wants 
a  ceiling  lower  than  President  Nixon. 
We  are  at  least  as  fiscally  responsible  as 
he  is — at  least  $700  million  more. 

I  hope  that  the  public  will  take  note  of 
this.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  differ- 
ent priorities  than  those  of  the  President. 
We  agree  with  him  that  there  must  be  a 
ceiling  on  spending.  But  we  think  that 
Congress  should  determine  where  that 
spending  should  go. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  will  be  plenty  of  time. 
Does  the  amendment  just  approved  pre- 
vent Congress  from  appropriating  an 
amoimt  which  would  exceed  $268  billion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  debated  that  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  earlier.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Congress  can  always  change  Its 
mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  case  Congress  does  that, 
we  are  directing  the  President  to  im- 
pound f  imds  and  are  leaving  it  up  to  him 
where  to  impound;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  always  re- 
verse this  legislation  in  the  future,  but 
we  are  on  record  now,  and  I  hope  tliat 
the  coimtry  will  take  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  on  record  now, 
though,  that  we  in  Congress  can  appro- 
priate all  we  want  to  but  if  the  expendi- 
tures are  too  much,  the  President  Is 
directed  to  impound  the  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3577)  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  3577)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    enrolled    bill    was    subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  . 
CXIX 699— Part  9 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PAR  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    71 

Mr.  McCTjURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  printed  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
71,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934  (31  n.S.C.  442  and  443)  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  No  provision  of  any  law  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
no  rule,  regtilatlon,  or  order  under  authority 
of  any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling, 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senators  Mansfield,  Mag- 
nuson, Church,  Curtis,  Stevens,  Buck- 
let,  Helms,  Domenici,  Dominick,  and 
Cannon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

private  ownership  of  gold 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  support  an  amendment  to  S.  929, 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

The  amendment  will  restore  a  right 
taken  away  from  the  American  people 
almost  40  years  ago.  In  1934  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  all  Americans  hold- 
ing gold  to  turn  it  in  to  the  Treasury. 
This  was  clearly  an  expropriation  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  it  is  time  for  this  act 
to  be  corrected. 

Roosevelt  placed  this  ban  on  gold  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
He  set  the  rate  of  reimbursement  to  be 
paid  at  $20.67  per  ounce,  which  was  well 
below  the  free  market  price  of  gold,  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  profits  from  being 
made  on  this  transaction. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  allowing 
this  unfortunate  decision  to  nationalize 
gold  of  40  years  ago  to  continue.  There 
is  a  simple  libertarian  principle  involved 
here — unnecessary  Government  restric- 
tions of  rights  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Americans  have  always  had  the  right  to 
speculate  and  to  try  to  make  a  profit,  so 
why  should  we  single  out  gold  as  a  com- 
modity which  this  right  does  not  apply 
to.  Gold  should  be  allowed  to  find  its 
way  into  the  marketplace — just  as  any 
other  commodity  whether  it  be  silver, 
steel,  soybeans  or  com. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  ban  on 
private  ownership  has  become  even  more 
obvious  with  the  actions  of  the  Treasury 


Department  within  the  past  year  to 
"close  the  gold  window"  by  demonetiz- 
ing gold.  The  reduction  of  the  role  of 
gold  in  monetary  affairs  has  now  been 
completed.  Gold  reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits  have 
been  abolished,  and  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  world  market  price  of  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce  have  been  abandoned.  If 
there  ever  were  any  valid  reasons  for 
this  prohibition,  they  certainly  do  not 
exist  today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  which  have 
adopted  similar  policies  against  the  own- 
ership of  gold  are  primarily  totalitarian 
dictatorships,  such  as  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Cuba,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, Red  China  and  Russia.  The  only 
non-Communist  states  with  such  a  pro- 
hibition are  Ceylon,  India,  Libya,  Mall, 
and  Rhodesia.  Even  Great  Britain,  which 
followed  our  own  policy  for  years,  re- 
stored the  right  to  ownership  of  gold 
coins  last  year. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  In  an  article 
in  June  of  1971  had  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  this  situation.  They  stated  that: 

Americans  are  just  as  free  and  surely  have 
as  many  rights  as  Canadian,  West  Germany 
or  Mexican  citizens.  Right?  Not  quite.  The 
citizens  of  these  other  countries  can  own 
gold.  Americans  can't. 

Aside  from  restoring  the  basic  liber- 
tarian principle  involved  in  this  issue, 
allowing  American  citizens  to  regain  this 
right  would  provide  them  with  an  eco- 
nomic tool  to  protect  themselves  from 
inflations  which  governments  start,  but 
seem  unable  to  stop.  American  citizens, 
who  are  faced  with  inflation,  deficit 
spending,  and  currency  devaluation,  are 
for  no  good  reasons  denied  this  safe- 
guard. If  this  right  were  restored,  it 
would  give  our  citizens  a  major  way  to 
protect  their  savings  against  further 
erosion  in  value  of  an  irredeemable  dol- 
lar. 

This  denial  of  rights  falls  even  heavier 
on  those  in  our  society  who  lack  substan- 
tial means.  Those  who  can  afford  to 
travel  can  and  do  get  around  this  pro- 
hibition by  going  to  Mexico  or  Canada 
banks,  paying  for  gold  with  certified 
checks,  and  keeping  the  gold  in  safety 
deposit  boxes  in  the  coimtries  in  which 
they  buy  it.  The  rich  can  also  circumvent 
this  prohibition  by  holding  gold  overseas 
in  Swiss  bank  accounts.  This  inequity 
could  be  easily  corrected  if  all  our  citi- 
zens were  allotted  the  same  opportunity 
to  this  right  to  own  gold. 

Another  area  that  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  the  restoration  of  this  right 
would  be  our  mining  industry.  In  1971, 
supplies  of  newly  mined  gold  went  down 
and  demand  went  up.  Primary  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  supplied  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  consump- 
tion— the  remainder  was  supplied  by 
imports. 

In  past  decades  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans were  employed  in  the  mining  in- 
dustrj'  and  the  potential  for  these  jobs  is 
still  there,  if  the  price  of  gold  reaches  a 
level  profitable  enough  for  the  mining 
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companies  to  go  back  into  production. 
This  would  certainly  help  our  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  United  States  has  sufficient  gold 
reserves  luidergroimd  to  make  this  coun- 
ti-y  one  of  the  foremost  exporters  of  gold 
in  the  world,  and  with  our  current  level 
of  balance-of-payments  deficit,  this 
would  certainly  be  a  welcome  develop- 
ment. 

The  arguments  for  restoring  this  right 
to  the  American  people  are  strong.  In- 
deed, the  only  objections  seem  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  Treasury  Department.  Paul 
Volcker,  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testified  recently  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  that  the  Ti-easury 
Department  believes  this  to  be  a  long- 
range  project  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered imtil  the  monetary  role  of  gold 
has  been  reformed  and  settled  in  the 
world  markets.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  were  told  last  year  when 
the  devaluation  bill  was  before  us.  Inter- 
national monetary  reform,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  come  about — but  no  one  seems 
to  have  any  idea  of  what  kind  of  time 
schedule  we  are  talking  about.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  offered  no 
clear  reasons  why  American  citizens 
should  have  to  wait  for  a  group  of  inter- 
national money  men  to  reach  a  decision, 
before  one  of  their  basic  rights  can  be 
returned  to  them.  The  only  reasons  that 
they  have  even  alluded  to  are  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  might  increase 
speculation  and  that  they  would  prefer 
internal  politics  not  to  get  mixed  up  in 
international  monetary  affairs.  These 
reasons  are,  at  the  least,  vague  and  un- 
certain and  they  pale  when  compared  to 
the  logical  and  reasonable  arguments  for 
the  return  of  this  expropriated  right. 

The  delegates  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention this-  past  summer  realized  the 
importance  of  restoring  this  right  when 
they  included  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form a  plank  calling  for  private  owner- 
ship of  gold.  The  delegates  stated: 

Since  the  1930s  it  has  been  illegal  for  U.S. 
citizens  to  own  gold.  We  believe  it  Is  time 
to  reconsider  that  policy.  The  right  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  bny,  hold,  or  sell  gold  should 
be  reestablished.  .  .  . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  this  ad- 
vice. The  time  for  action  is  now — our 
citizens  have  already  lingered  too  long 
imder  this  invalid  prohibition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  little  unusual,  after  hav- 
ing been  talking  about  a  par  value  bill 
for  over  a  week,  to  get  back  to  the  subject 
of  the  bill  rather  than  talking  about  the 
budget,  deficits,  ceilings,  and  so  forth. 
So  perhaps  at  this  late  date,  after  a 
weeks  consideration  of  the  bill,  many 
minds  may  be  closed  to  the  question 
which  is  being  addressed  here  today;  but 
I  want  to  make  a  very  strong  appeal  at 
this  late  hour  for  simple  justice  for  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  note 
tliat  this  action  which  we  are  seeking 
now  is  not  in  terms  of  whether  we  should 
have  gold  backing  for  our  currency,  an 
issue  which  I  would  prefer  to  debate,  but 
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ington proudly  hailed  this  "achievement" 
as  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 
Some  of  these  same  myopic  seers  would 
have  us  sell  the  remaining  gold  In  an- 
other vain  effort  to  shore  up  the  dollar, 
utterly  failing  to  see  that  in  this  action 
is  a  confession  of  the  strength  of  gold 
and  the  weakness  of  our  monetary  policy. 

If,  as  some  of  us  had  suggested,  the 
oflBcial  price  of  gold  had  been  Increased 
some  years  ago,  our  reserves  would  have 
been  automatically  increased.  Even  the 
modest  increase  now  suggested  would 
have  meant  a  $6  billion  gain  for  our 
Treasurj'.  A  more  accurate  and  real- 
istic revaluation  of  $105  per  ounce  would 
have  meant  an  immediate  gain  of  $60 
billion  in  reserves  and  would  have  us 
sell  the  remaining  gold  in  another  vain 
effort  to  shore  up  the  dollar. 

As  I  recall,  there  were  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  demonetizing  gold  would 
force  the  price  of  gold  downward,  but 
that  has  certainly  not  been  the  case.  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  in  retrospect  that 
virtually  every  official  step  taken  with 
regard  to  gold  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  wrong.  Is  there  any  need  to  con- 
tinue in  this  devastating  pattern?  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  a  final  step  in  redirect- 
ing this  comitry's  gold  policy  toward  fair- 
ness and  responsibility. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  very  fine 
statement.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully. 
I  desire  to  be  associated  with  his  state- 
ment. I  thoroughly  concur  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  continuing  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  against  U.S.  citizens 
holding  or  trading  in  gold.  The  circum- 
stances that  originally  justified  the 
denial  of  this  right  to  our  citizens  are  no 
longer  applicable.  The  administration's 
action  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
suspending  the  convertibility  of  dollars 
into  gold  has  had  the  effect  of  demone- 
tizing the  mineral  and  has  placed  It  In  the 
class  of  other  nonmonetary  commodities. 
The  case  for  continuing  the  present  re- 
striction is  no  longer  supportable,  and 
it  would  be  gross  inequity  to  continue  to 
deny  our  own  citizens  the  right  to  hold 
and  trade  In  gold,  while  the  citizens  of 
some  70  other  nations  are  free  to  trade 
in  this  commodity.  Except  for  the  fillings 
in  their  teeth,  old  coins,  art  objects,  and 
the  gold  that  finds  its  way  into  some  in- 
dustrial products,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  totally  excluded  from 
the  worldwide  commerce  in  gold.  Present 
law  relegates  Americans  to  the  position 
of  second-class  citizens  of  the  world  In 
this  regard — a  condition  that  demands 
correction. 

As  I  have  in  previous  Congresses,  I  In- 
troduced legislation  earlier  this  year — 
S.  741 — to  repeal  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and  thereby 
restore— without  qualification— the  right 
of  our  citizens  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  or 


otherwise  deal  in  gold.  The  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  is  identical  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  Senators  DoMnncK 
and  Hatfield  have  taken  Initiatives  in 
the  same  direction.  I  applaud  and  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  eliminate  the  present 
statutory  prohibition,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  positive 
action. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington >,  for  the 
supplemental  views  he  mcluded  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  present  bill.  Senator  Syming- 
ton's statement  is  as  concise  and  persua- 
sive an  argument  against  continuation  of 
the  present  restrictions  as  I  have  seen, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
views  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  also  encouraged  to 
note  that  according  to  recent  testimony 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul 
Volcker  the  Treasury  Department  Itself 
is  reaching  the  point  where  it  recognizes 
the  "logic  of  allowing  U.S.  citizens  to  own 
and  hold  gold."  I  say  "reaching  the 
point"  because  the  questionable  part  of 
the  Treasury's  present  position  is  that 
they  do  not  feel  now  is  the  time.  In  its 
report  on  the  bills  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Hatfield,  McCltjre,  and  myself, 
the  Treasury  states  that  elimination  of 
the  prohibition  now  would  be  "prema- 
ture." The  problem  with  their  position  is 
that  the  Treasury  gives  no  firm  indica- 
tion when  it  thinks  the  time  will  be  right. 
They  talk  in  vague  terms  about  needing 
more  time  to  negotiate  more  stability 
into  the  international  monetary  situa- 
tion, but  they  say  nothing  that  would  en- 
able reasonable  men  to  focus  firmly  on 
a  time  frame. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Congress  should  take  this  bull  by  the 
horns  and  either  end  the  prohibition 
against  Americans  owning  gold  now,  or 
establish  a  deadline  for  the  restoration 
of  this  right.  There  has  been  entirely 
too  much  procrastination  already  by 
both  the  administration  and  Congress. 
Exhibit  1 

StJPPLEMENTAI.    VlEWS    OP  SENATOB  STUABT 

Symington 

Nearly  20  months  ago,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  no  longer 
would  permit  dollars  to  be  converted  Into 
gold  by  the  foreign  central  banks,  ending  a 
long-standing  International  monetary  policy 
and  further  diminishing  the  Importance  of 
gold  In  measuring  U.S.  fiscal  stability. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
devalued  the  dollar  with  respect  to  the  price 
of  gold  twice  In  14  months.  The  international 
monetary  difficulties  which  brought  about 
these  devaluations  have  resulted  In  private 
gold  price  increases  which  In  turn  have  bene- 
fited those  foreigners  who  hold  supplies  of 
gold,  reaching  a  peak  at  one  time  of  more 
than  $90  an  ounce  on  the  open  market. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems  In- 
equitable that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  Its  citizens  from  holding 
or  trading  in  gold,  while  the  citizens  of  more 
than  70  other  nations  are  free  to  purchase 
this  commodity.  Since  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  restricted  the  possession  of  gold  by 
U.S.  citizens  in  1934,  purchases  have  been  al- 


lowed only  for  Industrial  and  artistic  pur« 
poses. 

At  the  time  that  gold  was  nationalized — 
an  action  which  has  been  compared  by  eco- 
nomist MUton  Friedman  to  th«  expropria- 
tion of  VS.  citizens'  pr<^)erty  by  a  foreign 
country — the  expressed  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent private  individuals  from  profiting  in  the 
rise  of  the  dollar  price  of  gold  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  produced.  Now,  however,  the 
dollar  Is  measured  against  a  symbolic  stand- 
ard— an  official  price  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  price  at  which  gold  is  traded  in  the 
international  market. 

It  was  long  believed  that  to  permit  U.S. 
citizens  to  purchase  gold  would  invlt*  a  raid 
on  the  Treasury  by  those  who  desired  to  con- 
vert their  dollars.  Now  that  gold  has  been 
demonetized,  however,  this  contention  can 
no  longer  stand.  In  fact,  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  pxjrchase  gold  places  a  premium  on 
its  sale  in  contrast  to  the  Government  efforts 
to  diminish  its  Importance  In  the  Interna- 
tional economic  community. 

Finally,  tfie  advent  of  special  drawing 
rights  ill  the  International  Monetary  F\md 
gives  the  world  a  basic  reserve  asset  which 
is  not  held  in  private  hands  and  therefore 
is  free  from  the  private  boarding  and  specu- 
lation which  have  arisen  In  connection  with 
gold.  This  only  further  disestablishes  the 
position  of  gold  as  an  International  monetary 
standard  and  brings  It  back  to  the  level  of 
any  other  commodity  such  as  silver,  copper, 
or  the  various  agricultural  products. 

The  Treasury  Department,  for  years  the 
opponent  of  change  In  our  gold  purchasing 
policies,  has  now  recognized  "the  logic  of 
allowing  U.S.  citizens  to  own  and  hold  gold." 
according  to  recent  testimony  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Paul  Volcker,  but  it  does  not  yet  feel 
that  this  is  the  time  to  Introduce  that  change. 

I  believe,  along  wih  my  colleague  and  fel- 
low Missourian,  Congressman  William  L. 
Hungate,  that  whatever  arguments  there 
might  once  have  been  for  prohibiting  the 
private  ownership  of  gold,  there  are  none 
today. 

It  Is  time  that  we  repeal  these  restrictions 
and  permit  Americans  to  own  gold.  This 
coiUd  even  be  accomplished  within  the  cau- 
tionary guidelines  expressed  by  Secretary 
Volcker,  by  oroviding  for  private  gold  owner- 
ship upon  the  completion  of  international 
monetary  reforms.  To  Insure  that  this  does 
not  result  in  an  Indefinite  delay,  a  speciiic 
date  for  the  change  In  policies  could  be  pro- 
vided, beyond  which  private  ownership  of 
gold  would  no  longer  be  prohibited  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  1  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  my  able 
colleague  as  a  cosponsor  of  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

President  Nixon,  in  effect,  has  sdready 
taken  the  United  States  off  the  gold 
standard.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason 
why  the  free  market  of  gold  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  law.  That  is  a  policy 
that  has  outlived  its  time  and  useful- 
ness. 

I  commend  my  able  colleague  for  the 
initiative  he  has  taken  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  Senators  know,  I  have  Introduced 
a  bill  to  accomplish  more  or  less  the 
same  goal  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Idaho  is  now  proposing,  and  I 
testrfled  in  support  of  it  dining  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  the  rea- 
son why  I  did  not  push  my  amendment — 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
going  to  give  us  hearings  on  this  matter 
later  this  month,  I  believe.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  told  him  I  would  not  push  it  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  yielded  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  and  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  say  that 
I  find  myself  in  a  somewhat  an  embar- 
rassing position  because  of  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I 
would  not  bring  up  my  own  bill.  I  will 
say  this.  I  cannot  understand  why  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  can  see 
some  changes  that  should  have  been 
made  in  my  measure  insofar  as  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  sale  of  gold  at  less  than 
15  percent  above  the  market  price.  This 
would  have  been  changed  in  the  process 
and  will  be  changed  if  we  have  hearings 
and  if  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

I  am  completely  behind  the  Senator's 
suggestion  and  I  will  do  whatever  I  can 
either  here  or  later  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  We  have  set  hearings.  A  month  ago 
we  set  May  2  and  May  3  for  2  days  of 
hearings  on  this  very  complicated  matter, 
that  cannot  be  solved  with  a  simple  re- 
solution. We  have  given  assurance  and 
we  have  given  notice  that  there  will  be 
hearings.  We  went  into  this  question  in 
some  depth  when  we  were  having  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  Dr.  Burns,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  had  this 
to  say  on  what  would  take  place  if  we 
would  do  this: 

Mr.  Burns.  We  would  nin  the  risk  of  doing 
grave  damage  to  these  negotiations  because 
there  are  some  countries  iu  the  world  which 
insist  on  a  prominent  place  for  gold  in  the 
International  monetary  system.  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  rock  the  boat  right  now. 

There  Is  another  factor.  If  Americans  were 
permitted  to  buy  gold  now  freely,  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  what  quantity  would  be 
purchased.  That  quantity  would  have  to  come 
from  abroad.  That  would  injure  our  balance 
of  payments  at  a  time  when  we  would  or 
should  be  bending  our  energies  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  our  motives,  I  think,  would  be 
questioned.  Some  foreign  governments  would 
feel  that  we  do  not  care  at  all  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  that  what  we  are  seek- 
ing is  further  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
That  would  multiply  suspicions,  rock  ex- 
change markets,  and  I  dont  see  any  good 
purpose  to  be  served. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  to  reply  to  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  not  I. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me,  because  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  this  smiend- 
ment  now  be  withdrawn.  I  am  reluctant 
to  do  that,  with  aJl  due  regard,-  and  I 
certainly  admire  and  respect  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee;  but  we  have 
been  dealing  with  this  matter  so  many 
years  now  that  when  assertions  are 
made  that,  somehow,  we  axe  going  to 
change  these  matters  if  we  will  just  hold 
off  for  6  weeks  and  hold  more  hearings, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  me.  I  think  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  get  it  done  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  half  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  point  out  that  what 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  is  increase  the 
supply  of  gold  in  this  country.  It  would 
rejuvenate  and  put  the  mines  to  work. 
I  do  not  have  any  in  my  State,  but  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  and  this  amendment  will 
bring  that  about. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  say  that  this  proposal  does  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  ,  which  would  eliminate  a  40- 
year-old  legislative  anachronism 

Compared  with  Treasury's  40-year  his- 
tory of  opposition,  I  am  a  relative  new- 
comer to  this  foray,  with  just  10  years 
of  effort  in  trying  to  restore  to  Ameri- 
cans their  right  to  own  gold.  Historically, 
regardless  of  which  party  was  in  control, 
the  mere  mention  of  a  change  in  our  gold 
policy  rocked  the  bureaucratic  fotmda- 
tion  at  Treasury  and.  consistent  with 
scientific  theory,  evoked  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction  to  change. 

Recently,  the  situation  has  been 
changed,  where,  by  Executive  order,  gold 
has  been  demonetized  through  the  sus- 
pension of  convertability  of  dollars  to 
gold.  I  am  now  unable  to  fathom  a  dis- 
tinction in  treatment  between  gold  and 
scrap  steel,  pork  bellies  and  silver. 

Presently,  70  other  nations  allow  their 
citizens  to  own  gold,  some  of  whom  are 
oiu-  fiercest  trading  competitors.  In- 
cluded in  the  group  of  countries  allowing 
the  private  ownership  of  gold  are  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Prance,  Canada, 
Poland,  Afghanistan,  Laos.  Yugoslavia, 
BrazU.  Egypt,  and  Korea.  With  the  de- 
monetization of  gold,  I  simply  cannot 
understand  why  Americans  cannot  be 
afforded  this  same  right  to  buy,  own,  and 
sell  gold.  There  is  no  reason  today  why 
Americans  should  be  held  to  second-class 
status  internationally  in  this  regard. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  priv- 
ate ownership  of  gold  bill  (S.  395),  and 
solicited  Treasury's  comments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  response  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  General  Counsei, 

OP  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1973. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  S.  395,  "To  permit  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  buy,  hold,  and  sell  gold." 

The  proposed  legislation  has  three  objec- 
tives. First,  by  providing  that  neither  any 
statute  nor  regulation  shall  prohibit  or  re- 
strict the  acquisition,  holding  or  disposition 
of  gold  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  proposed  bill  would  remove  the  present 
restrictions  on  the  private  ownership  of  gold. 
Second,  the  bill  would  require  domestic  re- 
finers of  new  gold  to  offer  for  sale  to  the 
Treasury  15  percent  of  their  quarterly  pro- 
duction at  the  official  price.  At  current  pro- 
duction levels  this  would  amount  to  roughly 
150,000  ounces  a  year.  Finally,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Treasury  could  only  sell 
gold  at  a  price  at  least  15  percent  above  the 
current  private  market  price  of  gold. 

In  the  view  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
enactment  of  legislation  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  private  ownership  of  gold 
would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time.  Nego- 
tiations are  now  going  forward  In  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  Committee  of 
Twenty  with  the  objective  of  buUding  a 
stronger  international  monetary  system  more 
compatible  with  the  realities  of  the  modern 
world.  We  believe  that  within  the  context 
of  these  negotiations  orderly  arrangements 
must  be  evolved  to  facilitate  the  continuous 
reduction  of  the  role  of  gold  in  international 
monetary  affairs. 

In  thic  context,  the  premature  lifting  of 
restraints  on  the  Individual  ownership  of 
gold  would  inject  a  further  speculative  ele- 
ment into  the  present  international  mone- 
tary situation,  and  could  delay  progress 
toward  basic  reform.  As  the  development 
toward  reduced  dependence  on  gold  In  the 
monetary  system  continues,  and  is  incor- 
porated in  the  structure  of  the  new  monet'iiy 
system,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  the  private  ownership  of  gold. 

In  addition,  the  Department  strongly  op- 
poses the  provision  in  the  bill  which  pertains 
to  the  sale  of  gold  by  the  Treasury.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  authority  to  sell  gold  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  consider  to  be  In 
the  public  interest  (31  U.S.C.  733).  S.  395 
would  require,  however,  that  any  sales  of 
gold  by  the  Treasury — presumably  both  mon- 
etary or  non-monetary — be  at  a  price  not 
lower  than  15  percent  above  the  current 
private  market  price.  Since  there  would  obvi- 
ously be  no  takers  at  this  premium  price,  the 
provision  as  a  practical  matter  bars  any  sale 
of  gold  by  the  Treasury.  It  would  in  effect 
sterilize  the  Treasury's  stock  of  gold  and 
render  it  useless  for  either  monetary  or  non- 
monetary purposes.  The  objective  of  this  lim- 
itation is  not  clear  to  the  Department,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  public  interest 
can  be  served  by  it,  particularly  during  a 
time  when  the  future  role  of  gold  is  under 
discussion  with  other  countries  In  the  con- 
text of  international  monetary  reform. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  Conunittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 


General  Counsel. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
common  provision  between  the  pending 
amendment  and  my  bill  regarding  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on  private  own- 
ership is  the  1933  Gold  Reserve  Act 
fetched  a  two-paragraph  comment  from 
Treasury.  I  would  charitably  describe  the 
paragraphs  as  lacking  in  substance  and 
utterly  without  value  in  considering  this 
legislation.  Rather  than  offering  some 
worthwhile  comments  regarding  Treas- 
ury's objections,  their  testimony  before 
the  Banking  Committee  described  the 
private  ownership  proposal  as  "an  addi- 
tional distraction." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  this  issue  to  a  vote  and  given 
Treasury's  disinclination  to  engage  in 
substantive  debate  on  the  issue,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure  of  Idaho.  The  United  States  stands 
alone  among  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  in  denying  to  its 
private  citizens  the  right  to  own  gold. 

I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  allowing 
this  situation  to  continue.  When  the 
private  owTiership  of  gold  was  prohibited 
in  1934.  this  Nation  operated  on  a  gold 
standard  wherein  dollars  were  converti- 
ble into  gold.  We  no  longer  have  a  real 
gold  standard,  but  merely  a  symbolic 
standard  in  which  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar is  pegged  against  the  official  price, 
which  is  lower  than  the  price  at  which 
gold  is  traded  in  the  international  mar- 
ket. In  addition,  the  dollar  is  no  longer 
convertible  into  gold. 

Let  me  now  quote  the  passage  from  the 
Republican  platform,  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  its  convention  last 
summer  and  upon  which  the  present 
administration  campaigned  and  was 
elected : 

Since  the  1930's,  it  has  been  Illegal  for 
United  States  citizens  to  own  gold.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  time  to  reconsider  that  policy.  The 
right  of  American  citizens  to  buy.  hold,  or 
sell  gold  should  be  re-established  as  soon 
as  this  is  feasible.  Review  of  the  present 
policy  should,  of  coxirse.  t«ke  account  of 
our  basic  objective  of  achieving  a  strength- 
ened w^orld  monetary  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  long  overdue  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCltjre)  has  great  merit.  But  the 
issue  is  complex;  the  timing  delicate.  I 
believe  it  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion it  could  soon  receive  in  the  Banking 
Committee  and,  therefore,  intend  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  some  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  was  yielded  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill.  Am  I  to  be  recognized 
for  that  remaining  time? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  of  that  time  remains.  That  is  on 
the  bill.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  use  it, 
he  will  be  recognized  for  that  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withliold  my  time,  then. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  not  to  delay  the  vote  or  to  pro- 
long the  argument,  but  I  believe  we 
should  note  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska said  in  his  statement.  He  stated 
that  countries  which  prohibit  the  owner- 
ship of  gold  are  totalitarian  states.  The 
states  that  permit  it  are  free  states.  Only 
our  citizens  are  restricted  in  that  way. 
There  are  some  other  countries  that  re- 
strict it,  but  certainly  not  countries  that 
cherish  freedom  the  way  we  do. 

If  in  fact  the  ownership  of  gold  de- 
stabilizes the  monetary  system,  why  does 
not  the  ownership  of  gold  in  other  coun- 
tries destabilize  It?  Why  do  we  say  that 
if  our  people  own  it.  it  would  destablhze 
the  monetary  system?  I  think  the  time 
to  resolve  that  issue  is  now  by  having 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  "yes" 
on  this  amendment.  Let  us  not  delay  it 
any  longer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  and  myslef,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the   clerk  will   call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiCHT)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisj  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett*, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  motion 
table  Mr.  McClure's 
jected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  ^ 
myself  time  on  the  bill. 
do  I  have  remaining  on 

The     PRESIDING 
Abourezk)  .  The  Senator 
84  minutes  remaining  on 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr. 
mentary  incjuiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Texas  yield 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Nebraska 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  7  „ 
time  remains  imder  the 
favoring  the  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  ___ 
no  time  remaining.  The 
can  be  used  on  the  .._ 
which  is  left  from  the  „ 
if  that  is  desired  by  those 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
what  we  have  done  here 
of  coming  in  perhaps 
our  hearts  rather  than  our 
that  we  would  all  like  to 
of  gold  relaxed  so  that 
could  own  gold  and  could 
gold.  However,  again  we 
tion  of  timeliness,  and  I 
to  talk  about  this  for  a 

Therefore,  I  think  that 
the  vote  to  take  place 
tonight.   I   think   that 
make  their  plans 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr 
these  circumstances,  may 
majority  leader.  There 
confrontation  on  this 
a  quarter  to  6.  We  have 
number  of  votes.  Why  do 

matter  go  over  until  

minds  will  be  clear  and  c 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-. 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think 
cool  and  that  we  are  calm 
knew  as  matuie  people 
voting  for  when  we  voted 
against  the  motion  to  tabli 
May  I  say  that  I  thin  : 
should  be  made  to   the 
Senator  from  Texas  who 
tion  to  table. 


to  lay  on  the 
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The  membership  voted.  I  forget  the 
total  of  the  vote.  However,  St  was  some- 
thing in  excess  of  90  Meiibers  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  this  is  i^ot  a  tempo- 
rary operation.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  certain  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  do  not  see  why  Amer  can  citizens 
should  be  penalized  insofai  as  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  is  concerned  It  is  illegal 
for  us  to  own  gold.  It  is  n  )t  Illegal  for 
any  West  European  or  any  :  .Atin  Ameri- 
can to  own  gold. 

I  would  think  that  the  fa  ir  thing  and 
the  proper  thing  to  do  woiQd  be  to  let 
the  membership  vote  on  thi  s  proposition 
up  or  down.  However,  I  do  ti  link  it  would 
be  most  unfair — althougti  perfectly 
within  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  the  Senator  frori  any  other 
State — for  us  to  be  kept  here  from  now 
until  doomsday  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  majority  leider,  I  have 
already  said  that  I  agree  in  principle 
that  American  citizens  shou  d  be  allowed 
to  own  gold.  However,  that  is  not  what 
the  issue  is  here.  The  fact  is  that  hear- 
mgs  have  been  set  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Some  thr«  Senators 
agreed  to  withhold  ameniments  ad- 
dressed to  this  problem  on  ;he  strength 
of  that  promise.  And  thes  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  hers  tonight,  I 
think. 

The  fact  is  that  both  tie  Treasury 
Department  and  the  FED  1:  ave  testified 
against  legalizing  the  sale  ol  gold  at  this 
time,  because  we  are  cUrrenI  ly  in  a  state 
of  monetary  crisis. 

I  agree  that  90  Senators  rated.  How- 
ever, certainly  90  Senatoi-s  did  not  hear 
the  debate  here.  Maybe  a  do  sen  did.  And 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  o  >mplications 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  woull  be  willing 
to  wager  that  when  the  1  earings  are 
held  later  this  month,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Treasu:  y  will  again 
come  out  in  opposition  to  he  proposal 
before  the  Senate  today. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recogi  lize  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  and  others  whc  have  been 
fighters  in  this  movement  s:  lould  be  re- 
leased from  any  commitmen ;  or  promise 
which  has  been  made  in  go<  d  faith,  be- 
cause they  are  faced  with  a  i  issue  now. 
with  a  fact  of  life,  and  I  th  nk  it  would 
be  best  if  we  could  vote  or  it  and  not 
spend  too  much  time  with  d  elaying  tac- 
tics involved. 

There  were  certainly  mere  than  12 
Senators  on  the  floor  when  this  matter 
was  discussed,  because  by  and  large  the 
attendance  has  been  extrac  rdinary  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pr  ssident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  deld  me  a 
moment? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  s£  y  that  these 
Senators  who  had  bills  and  i  lade  known 
their  desire  to  get  action  on  this  with- 
held their  amendments  anc  their  bills. 
They  are  not  embarrassed.  1  hey  are  not 
tied  to  vote  one  way  or  the  ather.  They 
simply  said  that  in  view  of  t  le  fact  that 
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hearings  had  not  been  held,  they  would 
not  present  their  amendments. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  have  always  felt 
that  there  was  nobody  who  was  stronger 
for  committee  action  in  legislation  than 
our  majority  leader,  and  we  have  set 
this  down  for  hearings.  We  have  not  had 
hearmgs  on  it,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  have  a  committee  of 
Congress  hold  hearings  and  come  in  with 
a  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  I  believe 
in  the  strength  and  the  validity  of  com- 
mittees, but  as  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again,  the  Senate  committees  are  not 
the  final  masters;  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  where  the  action  takes  place. 
It  is  here  where  the  action  counts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  oiu* 
majority  leader  generally;  but  when  a 
committee  has  set  hearings,  has  given 
notice,  and  the  bills — I  imagine  we  have 
a  half  dozen  bills  before  the  committee — 
have  been  assigned  to  subcommittees,  we 
ought  not  to  break  up  that  normal  pro- 
cedure by  an  action  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  is  not  going  to  do  the  job  that 
they  say  it  is  going  to  do.  The  issue  is 
much  more  complicated  than  just  a 
simple  resolution. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  in  Laos,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  countries  where  the  Govern- 
ment itself  handles  the  sale  of  gold,  oiu: 
Ambassador  told  me  that  when  he  was  in 
India,  a  country  to  which  we  have  given 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  aid,  one  of 
the  rulers  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  that 
coimtry  asked  him  to  look  at  his  wine 
cellar. 

They  went  to  the  ceUar  and  noted  that 
instead  of  bottles  of  wine  in  the  little 
bins  there  were  little  bars  of  gold,  a  hedge 
against  the  inflation  he  felt  was  coming. 

In  addition,  a  CIA  representative  out 
there  told  me  that  the  largest  customer 
for  gold  in  Laos  was  India,  the  second 
largest  South  Vietnam. 

It  may  have  been  logical  for  an 
American  citizen  to  go  to  jail  for  own- 
ing gold  when  we  had  a  governmental  $35 
buy-or-sell  setup,  but  now  that  this  is  no 
longer  true,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  why  an  American  citizen  should  not 
have  the  same  right  as  the  citizens  of 
every  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  matter  came  up  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  agreed  not  to 
press  it  at  that  time  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
As  the  majority  leader  now  points  out, 
however,  it  is  here  tonight  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  so  why  should  not  the  Senate 
decide  herewith  that  an  American  citizen 
should  not  go  to  jail  because  he  held 
some  gold,  the  right  of  every  other  citizen 
in  every  other  coimtry. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  in  an  efifort 


to  perhaps  bring  this  matter  to  a  head, 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  no  more 
than  just  the  right  to  purchase,  hold, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
have  in  this  particular  proposal  the  me- 
chanics for  doing  it,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  Senator  Hatfield's  bill,  or  the 
question  of  how  much  the  Treasury 
might  acquire  of  new  production  in  or- 
der to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
intermonetary  fund. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  I  subscribe  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said,  that  we  go  ahead  and  vote  on  this 
proposal,  but  we  can  still  go  ahead  with 
the  hearings  on  May  2  and  3,  and  de- 
velop these  other  points,  which  I  think 
will  be  very  important,  because  I  would 
say  with  all  due  respect  that  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  have  trouble  on  this  bill 
anyway  in  the  conference  committee.  We 
may  have  some  problems  with  it  with 
the  White  House.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  or  not  yet,  but  with  all 
the  amendments  that  have  been  tacked 
onto  it  we  very  well  may.  It  would  seem 
to  me  perfectly  all  right  for  us  to  go 
ahead  with  this  vote  as  long  as  we  are 
restricting  impoundments  and  as  long  as 
we  are  putting  a  budget  ceiling  in  which 
is  lower  than  what  the  President  himself 
has  asked  for. 

Why  not  go  ahead  with  this  and  hold 
the  hearings  in  addition.  We  will  have 
many  points  to  clarify  which  are  not 
dealt  with  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. So  I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  let  us  go  ahead  and  vote  on 
this  and  see  what  the  mood  of  the  Senate 
is  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
would  have  to  respond  by  reiterating 
what  Dr.  Bums  said  in  his  testimony. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  read  somewhat 
more  of  it  than  was  read  by  Senator 
Sparkbian.  I  must  reiterate  the  fact  that 
I  believe  in  private  ownership  of  gold, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  issue. 
The  question  is  one  of  timing.  With  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  Fed  opposing  it, 
there  is  boimd  to  be  some  reasonably 
good  reason. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Bums  said  in  response 
to  a  question  from  Senator  Bennett  in 
the  committee. 

He  was  asked : 

Before  you  came  In  Senator  Dominick 
presented  his  arguments  for  the  Immediate 
complete  demonetization  of  gold  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  that  we  allow  American  cit- 
izens to  buy,  possess,  and  sell  gold  without 
restriction. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  safe  step  to  take 
at  the  present  time,  at  the  present  state  of 
international  monetary  reform? 

This  was  Dr.  Bums'  response : 
No.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  There  is  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  two-tier  gold  system 
at  the  present  time.  The  different  countries 
which  are  now  consulting  about  a  new 
monetary  system  have  different  ideas  about 
gold. 

I  think  that  before  the  Congress  moves 
on  permitting  U.S.  citizens  to  hold,  buy, 
and  sell  gold  coins  or  buUion,  before  that 
happens,  the  gold  question  should  be  settled 
on  a  multilateral  basts.  Once  that  is  out  of 
the  way  I  think  the  Congress  might  well 
want  to  turn  to  this  issue,  but  I  wouldn't 
do  it  now. 


Senator  Bennett  further  inquired- 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  complete  this 
section  of  his  testimony,  and  then  I 
will  yield. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  damages  would  we 
do  to  those  negotiations  if  It  should  be  done 
now? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  would  run  the  risk  of  doing 
grave  damage  to  these  negotiations  because 
there  are  some  countries  in  the  world  which 
insist  on  a  prominent  place  for  gold  in  the 
international  monetary  system.  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  rock  the  boat  right  now. 

There  is  another  factor.  If  Americans  were 
permitted  to  buy  gold  now  freely,  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  what  quantity  would  be  pur- 
chased. That  quantity  would  have  to  come 
from  abroad.  That  would  injure  our  balance 
of  payments  at  a  time  when  we  would  or 
should  be  bending  our  energies  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  our  motives,  I  think,  would  be 
questioned.  Some  foreign  governments  would 
feel  that  we  do  not  care  at  all  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  that  what  we  are  seek- 
ing is  further  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
That  would  multiply  suspicions,  rock  ex- 
change markets,  and  I  don't  see  any  good 
purpose  to  be  served. 

Now,  if  Americans  want  to  hold  gold,  well, 
there  will  be  a  time  for  that,  but  I  don't 
think  that  time  has  yet  come.  I  honestly 
don't  think  that  many  Americans  will  be  de- 
prived of  anything  very  precious  if  there  is 
delay  by  the  Congress  in  acting  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  I  have  been  talking 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  listen- 
ing carefully  to  what  the  Senator  said. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  let  us 
go  ahead  with  a  vote  now,  with  an  ad- 
ditional provision  that  this  would  be- 
come effective  as  of  October  1,  which  wiU 
be  after  the  international  monetary 
meeting? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  At  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  seems  more  reasonable. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  accept  that 
modification  of  my  amendment,  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year — December  31, 
1973. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
change  his  amendment  accordmgly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  to  read  at  the  end  thereof, 
"The  foregoing  provisions  pertaining  to 
gold  shall  take  effect  December  31,  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  that,  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Idaho  would  agree  to  withdraw 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  and  have  a  voice 
vote  on  his  sunendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  save 
some  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Let  us  have  a 
voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

Several  Senators  objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)   as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self time  on  the  bill. 

It  is  still  unwise,  although  I  think  it  Is 
an  improvement  because  it  drops  us  im- 
der  the  gun  in  terms  of  the  monetary 
negotiations,  but  it  still  could  conceivably 
be  further  veto  bait  for  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House.  Hopefully,  it  is  not 
included  in  the  House  bill.  But  it  is  an 
unwise  thing  for  us  to  pass  on  matters 
like  this  that  might  have  a  pi-ofound  im- 
pact on  the  international  monetai-y  sit- 
uation. 

I  can  expect  that  the  price  of  gold 
will  go  up  tomorrow  now,  as  a  result  of 
what  we  have  done  here  tonight. 

In  any  case,  the  amendment  does  not 
have  quite  the  deficiency  it  had  without 
the  modification.  I  would  hope  that  the 
vote  will  probably  go  unanimously  now, 
or  virtually  so,  and  that  Senators  would 
entertain  the  idea  of  vacating  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  so  propound 
that  unanimous-consent  request  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  we  allowed  to  hear 
what  is  going  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  whether  there  is  objection  to 
vacating  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Several  Senators  objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i.s  heard. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) ,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

An  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mi-. 
McGee).  and  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
apolis  (Mr.  Mondale*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 


of  the  Sen- 


Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leav( 
ate  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Arizoia 
NiN)    Is  absent   on   offlcia 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Uta! 
NETT) ,  the  Senator  from  K  mtucky 
Cook),    the    Senator    from 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
zona   (Mr.  Gold  water) 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  23,  as  follows 


Sena  or 
arj 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Bjn-d,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Dominick 
Eagleton 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Brock 

Case 

Griffin 

Hart 


Bennett 

Brooke 

Cook 


(No.  90  Leg.] 

YEAS— 68 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatneld 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

NAYS— 23 

Hathaway 

Johnston 

Long 

Mathias 

Mclutyre 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING— I 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Javits 


icOovern 
letcaU 
ilontoya 
.loss 
rluskie 
ackwood 
•astore 
'earson 
>ell 
>ercy 
Randolph 
iaxbe 
ichweiker 
Jcott,  Pa. 
jcott,  Va. 
itevens 
iymlngtou 
ralmadge 
Thurmond 
runney 
Velcker 
VUUams 
roimg 


liblcoff 

loth 

iparkman 

itafford 

itevensou 

:aft 

rower 


Pres  dent 


b' 


I  move 
which   the 


la  '  that  motion 
t  le  table  was 


Pre  jident 


I  ask 
Secretary  of 
make  tech- 
amendment 
as   amended 
previously 


So    Mr.    McClure's 
modified,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
to   reconsider   the   vote 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  th( 
the  Senate  be  authorized 
nical  changes  to  have  the 
conform   to  the  language 
by    the    Ervin    amendmei^t 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection?  The  Chair  hear; 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thurmond)   be  listed  as  a 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMENDMEMT   NO. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J  H.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendme  it  No.  76  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  and  m4de  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 


April 


(Mr.  Pan- 
committee 


(Mr.  Ben- 
(Mr. 
New    York 

from  Arl- 
necessarily 


.IcGee 

.{ondale 

itennls 


am  jndment,    as 


OFFICIER.  Is  there 
none,  and  it 

PrAident.  I  ask 

he  name  of 

C  arolina  (Mr. 

cosixjnsor  of 

OFFIClER.  Without 


OF]  TCER.      The 


The  assistant  legislative  clisrk  read  as 
follows : 


;he  Congress 
of  the  Gov- 
^xpended  for 
of  any 
>r  on  behalf 


assistance 


i,  1973 


No  ftinds  made  available  by 
to  any  department  or  agency 
eminent  may  be  obligated  or 
the  purpose  of  providing 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JRl  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.) ,  although 
it  is  nongermane.  Is  allowed  to  come  in 
because  of  the  extenuating  cir  cumstances 
which  were  explained  on  yesterday.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  imder  the  agree- 
ment, am  I  not  correct  that,  41though  an 
amendment  germane  to  ]ilr.  Byrd's 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  an 
amendment  not  germane  t<i  the  Byrd 
amendment  would  not  be  in  >rder? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Which  is 
not  germane  to  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl  i.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  An  amend- 
ment not  gei-mane  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl  I.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MJ.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10 :  30  a.ni.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SENATE 
TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION 
ACT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi .  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  recogni  ion  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designee  i  on  tomor- 
row under  the  standing  ordc  r,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  its  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Par  Valup  Modifica- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
question  at  that  time  woulc 
adoption  of  the  amendment 
tinguished    Senator   from 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|t 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  underetand   it,  the  dis- 


CER.  Without 

lihe  pending 

be  on  the 

by  the  dis- 

■^  Irginia.    Is 

.  The  Sen- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  in  control  of  the 
amendment.  Have  we  fixed  who  Is  in 
control  of  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  need  to  designate  anyone 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that,  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PAR  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AMEM-DMENT  NO.  76 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  listed 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  76 :  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
tiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment  arises  because  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  have  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Economic  Commission  to 
channel  postwar  American  reconstruc- 
tion aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Commis- 
sion has  begun  its  work.  The  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  April  1,  quoted  a  high 
source  In  the  administration  as  saying 
that  aid  for  North  Vietnam  would  be 
pushed.  A  similar  statement  appeared  in 
the  news  columns  of  the  Washington 
Post  today,  Wednesday,  April  4,  likewise 
quoting  White  House  sources.  No  dollar 
amount  has  been  announced.  But  the 
President  has  spoken  of  a  $7.5  billion  aid 
program  for  Indochina  over  5  years,  with 
up  to  $2.5  billion  for  North  Vietnam. 
More  recently  administration  officials 
have  said  there  is  no  fixed  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
on  January  26,  in  a  discussion  with  a 
number  of  Senators  at  the  Capitol,  just 
outside  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the 
caucus  room,  stated  that  the  United 
States,  in  signing  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment made  no  commitments  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  either  North  Vietnam  or 
South  Vietnam.  A  commitment  for  eco- 
nomic aid  is  not  a  part  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  Dr.  Kissinger  said.  The 
negotiators  did  agree,  he  said,  to  give 
consideration  in  the  future  to  helping 
the  two  countries  economically. 


Dr.  Kissinger  said  it  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  both  countries  that  any  such 
proposal  would  have  to  go  through  the 
legislative  procedures.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  makes  clear  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  assuming  the  amend- 
ment is  approved.  Two  vitally  important 
questions  are  involved:  One,  what  ob- 
ligation, if  any,  does  the  United  States 
have  to  pour  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  North  Vietnam,  or  Indochina, 
namely,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam, 
and  North  Vietnam? 

Two,  considering  the  U.S.  deteriorating 
financial  position,  its  imabated  deficit 
spending,  its  continued  rate  of  infiation, 
and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  can 
the  United  States  afford  to  embark  on 
a  gigantic  and  costly  new  program  as  re- 
building Indochina? 

Although  no  price  has  yet  been  set, 
the  cost  over  a  period  of  years  is  boimd 
to  be  tremendous.  To  get  its  foot  in  the 
door,  the  administration  probably  will 
move  cautiously  and  not  set  the  initial 
figure  too  high. 

But  cHice  the  principle  is  established, 
once  a  start  has  been  made,  the  cost 
will  escalate  just  as  did  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  which  started  at  a  few  thou- 
sand and  ended  with  a  cumulative  total 
of  more  than  2 '72  million. 

Does  the  United  States  have  a  further 
obligation  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam?  We  have  spent  at  least  10 
years:  we  have  suffered  50,000  dead  and 
300,000  woimded;  we  have  spent  $200 
billion  to  try  to  protect  those  countries 
from  Communist  aggression.  What  fur- 
ther obligation  do  we  have? 

With  reference  to  North  Vietnam,  we 
spent  the  same  10  years,  plus  the  same 
350,000  Americans  killed  or  wounded, 
plus  the  same  $200  billion  in  an  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  of  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  against  its  neighbors.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  stated  that  neither  side 
has  won.  Premier  Van  Dong  has  stated 
that  Hanoi  has  won. 

A  cease-fire  has  been  agreed  to,  but 
today's  peace  in  Vietnam  has  been  de- 
scribed by  President  Nixon  as  'fragile." 
This  I  feel,  is  an  accurate  description. 

Cwisidering  the  history  of  Indochina, 
it  would  seem  to  me  quite  optimistic  to 
expect  that  the  present  peace  will  endui-e 
for  long. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  the  aggressive 
designs  of  North  Vietnam  have  been 
abandoned?  Do  we  believe  that  the  Viet- 
cong,  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge  now  will  embrace  their  country- 
men in  peace?  Three  American  Presi- 
dents proclaimed  North  Vietnam  an  ag- 
gressor seeking  to  force  its  \i-ill  on  South 
Vietnam.  Are  we  now  to  believe  that  the 
dedicated  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi 
have  reversed  position? 

If  we  do  not  believe  these  things — and 
I  most  certainly  do  not — then  what  are 
we  proposing  with  this  huge  program  of 
aid? 

I  suggest  that  we  are  proposing  works 
of  peace  which  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
engines  of  war.  Before  long,  it  would  not 
surprise  me — if  we  follow  this  course — if 


we  were  to  witness  a  reenactment  of  the 
struggles  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
with  Asians  kilUng  one  another  with  bul- 
lets supplied  by  American  money. 

Our  Goverament  has  consistently 
stated  through  the  years  that  the  only 
bombing  done  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
to  military  targets.  Are  we  going  to  re- 
build the  military  potential  of  North 
Vietnam? 

If  we  are  not  going  to  rebuild  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  North  Vietnam,  what 
will  be  the  dollars  we  dish  out  to  them  be 
used  for?  And  why  should  such  dollars 
be  dished  out  to  them? 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
is  a  case  similar  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  the  United  States  helped  to 
rebuild  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It 
seems  to  me  that  historically  the  situa- 
tion there  was  totally  different  from 
what  we  find  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

First,  Japan  and  Germany  and  Italy 
had  been  absolutely  defeated  and  had 
unconditionally  surrendered  to  the  allied 
forces. 

Second,  their  Governments  had  been 
destroyed.  Their  economies  had  been 
destroyed. 

Third,  we  had  responsibiUties,  as  the 
occupying  powers,  to  see  that  those  coun- 
tries that  needed  to  get  on  their  feet 
again  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  totaUy  new  lead- 
ership in  each  of  those  nations.  The  ag- 
gressive leaders  who  had  brought  about 
the  war  had  been  killed  or  deposed. 
Nazism  had  been  destroyed.  Fascism  had 
been  destroyed.  The  storm  troopers  had 
been  disbanded.  The  Japanese  war  lords 
had  been  thrown  out. 

None  of  that  has  occurred  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  the  same  aggressive 
leadership  in  Hanoi  today  as  there  has 
been  through  10  years  of  war.  There  is 
an  entirely  different  and  totally  different 
situation  facing  the  United  States  today 
in  regard  to  North  Vietnam  than  existed 
25  years  ago  with  regard  to  Germany 
and  Japan  and  Italy. 

Fifth,  it  was  totally  clear  that  there 
was  an  abandonment  of  any  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  new  leadership  in  those 
countries  to  cause  trouble  against  their 
neighbors. 

There  again  it  is  an  entirely  different 
situation.  North  Vietnam  has  today 
230,000  North  Vietnamese  military  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  today 
is  the  aggressor  against  its  neighbor 
Cambodia.  And  we  know  tliat  American 
aircraft  are  being  used  to  bomb  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  sending  Ameri- 
can aircraft  over  Cambodia  to  bomb  the 
North  Vietnamese,  are  we  at  the  same 
time  going  to  send  dollars  to  Hanoi  as 
financial  aid  to  that  nation? 

I  think  it  is  very  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Congress — this  Senate — 
make  clear  its  position  on  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  and 
the  bill  in  question,  S.  929,  legislation  to 
revalue  gold  and  to  devalue  the  American 
dollar,  Is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  be- 
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cause  the  reason  why  we  have  been 
forced  to  devalue  the  American  dollar 
twice  in  14  months  has  been  the  huge 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet  we  are  now  talking  about  going 
into  a  new  foreign  aid  program  on  top  of 
all  the  other  foreign  aid  programs  we 
have  at  present,  costing  S9.5  billion. 

I  say  this  is  an  appropriate  bill  to  which 
to  attach  an  amendment  saying  that  no 
American  tax  dollars  shall  be  used  for 
the  benefit  or  on  behalf  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Aid  to  North  Vietnam,  at  whose  hands 
we  and  our  allies  suffered  so  much, 
seems  to  me  difficult  to  justify  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  cicumstances,  unless 
we  feel — which  I  do  not — that  Hanoi  is 
entitled  to  war  reparations.  If  we  were 
to  embark  on  a  major  assistance  pro- 
gram to  North  Vietnam,  would  we  not  be 
trying  to  achieve  peace  by  bribery?  What 
happens  when  the  money  nins  out? 

Aid  to  the  other  countries  in  Indo- 
china is  also  hard  to  justify  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  no  assurance  that  any  de- 
gree of  stability  has  been  achieved  in 
those  nations. 

In  my  view,  a  major  aid  program  in 
Indochina  today  would  be  a  stnicture 
built  on  sand.  But  my  amendment  deals 
only  witli  North  Vietnam,  a  country 
branded  by  three  countries  as  an  aggres- 
sor nation,  a  country  which  has  the  same 
aggressive  leadership  it  has  had  through 
the  past  decade,  a  coimtry  which  even 
today  has  its  troops  attacking  its  neigh- 
bor country  of  Cambodia,  and  U.S.  air- 
craft are  bombing  in  that  country  against 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Furthermore,  our  experience  in  for- 
eign aid  since  World  War  II  suggests 
that  the  United  States  invariably  finds 
itself  in  a  dilemma.  If  we  go  into  another 
country  and  supervise  the  assistance  pro- 
gram, we  become  deeply  involved  and 
stand  rightly  accused  of  intervening  in 
that  country's  internal  affairs;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  corrupt 
officials  of  the  aided  government — all  too 
often  a  dictatorship  in  fact  if  not  in 
name — divert  to  their  own  pockets  funds 
intended  to  benefit  their  own  people,  or 
they  use  the  funds  to  prepare  for  war. 

The  United  States  fought  North  Viet- 
nam alone — virtually  alone.  We  taxed 
om-  people  and  took  their  sons  and  ex- 
pended their  resources  in  a  10-year  war 
in  which  no  one  emerged  the  victor, 
unless  it  be  Hanoi,  as  its  president  as- 
serts. Must  we  now  tax  our  people  to  ex- 
pend our  resources  and  attempt  to 
accomplish  economically  what  we  could 
not  accomplish  militarily?  We  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  in  Indochina  men 
and  material  disappear  as  if  in  quick- 
sand. Will  not  the  pit  be  equally  bottom- 
less for  American  tax  dollars? 

The  American  people  are  a  compas- 
sionate people.  But  somewhere  along  the 
way  we  must  show  a  little  commonsense 
along  with  compassion. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  highest  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  in  its  history,  with  the 
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exception  of  World  War  II 
12  million  men  under  arn|s 
fighting  a  war  in  both 
Pacific. 

For  the  4  fiscal  years 
1974.  the  accumulated 
icit  will  exceed  $100  billion 
want  to  reckon  the 
on  a  unified  basis — namely 
surplus  from  the  trust  fundi 
ing  it  against  the  total 
that  basis,  the  4-year  accum 
will  be  $85  billion. 

Interest  charges  on  the 
have  reached  the  point  whi 
dollar  of  personal  and  cor 
tax  paid  into  the  Federal 
the  wage  earners  of  this  coudtr 
go  for  one  purpose,  namelj 
interest  on  the  debt. 

The  continued  huge 
ficit  is  a  major  cause  of 
which  is  eating  heavily  int< 
earner's  check  and  into  ever 
grocery  money. 

The  dollar  is  deterioratijig 
This  has  forced  two  formal 
of  the  American  dollar 
mately  20  percent,  the  first 
of  1971  and  the  second  in 
That  is,  the  devaluation 
deterioration  in  the  value 

How  does  the  Under 
Ti-easury  for  Monetary  Affi 
this  devaluation?  He  described 
mony  before  the  Senate 
mittee  as  being  a  radical 
trary  to  Government 
uation  does  not  solve  any 
mental  problems.  I  say  agaii 
uation  does  not  solve  any  o 
mental  problems.  Inevitabl ' 
crease  the  cost  to  the  Amer 
and  thus  further  stir  the 
tion. 

The  bill.  S.  929,  which  ha 
ing  before  the  Senate  for 
week  now,  will  cost  the 
payer  some  $2  billion  in 
the   maximum   amount 
estimated  by  the  financial 
potential  cost.  In  addition 
Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of 
Reserve  Board,  says  that  aa 
tive  estimate,  the  cost  to 
of  this  Nation  of  this  last 
will  be  $3  billion. 

How  much  longer  can 
American  resources?  How 
can  we  continue  these  hugi 
programs,  which  now  havi 
cost  of  more  than  $9  billion 

Is  it  logical  or  reasonable 
the  wage  earners  of  this 
nance  a  new  foreign  aid 
of  all  these  others,  the 
ing  to  restore  Indochina, 
Vietnam? 

Sooner  or  later  the  Am^- 
must  accept  the  fact  that 
of  the  United  States  are  not 
it.  We  cannot  continue  to 
of  a  global  Santa  Claus. 

Frankly,  I  fail  to  see  the 
for  any  assistance  to  Nortl 
think  that  it  would  be  unw:  se 
is  a  program  in  which  the  e 
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hen  we  had     end  to  the  amount  of  tax  d  3llars  that 
and  were     willberequired,  once  we  start  )t. 
and  the        That  is  why  I  think,  Mr. 
it  is  important  that  the 
issue  at  the  earliest  possible 
is  why  I  introduced  this 
terday.  I  think  it  is  impor 
the  issue,  and  I  think  it  is 
to  let  the  executive  branch 
ernment  know  the  thinking 
islative  branch  of  the 
this  regard. 

Yesterday  was  a  rather  dr 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
President's  veto  on  a  vei-y 
important  piece  of  legislati(Jn 
tion  for  the  benefit  of 
dividuals.  It  was  called  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  a  progra^ 
siderable  merit. 

When  31  Republican  Senat(^r 
Senators  from  the  Democra 
the  aisle  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto,  none  of  the  Senators 
did  it  in  a  callous  disregard 
dicapped.  I  am  sure  that 
among  those  3G  has  a 
thetic    interest    in    the 
handicapped. 

The  reason  they  voted  to 
President's  veto  was  because 
dent  had  convinced  them, 
ident  has  been  taking  his 
American  people  and  trying 
the  American  people,  that 
ment  is  in  a  desperate 
tion. 

The  President  stated  that 
the   vocational    rehabilitatioi  i 
was  too  broad  and  the  cost  wa  i 
And  31  Republican  Senators 
to  that  plea  of  President  Nixqn 
Senators  sitting  on  the 
of  the  aisle  joined  with  the 

The  President  promises  oth^r 
other  legislation  benefiting 
can  people.  He  feels  that  vetoes 
essary  to  restrain  the 
Congress. 

We  come  now  to  a  proposal 
a  new  program  of  foreign 
with  North  Vietnam. 

I  must  say  frankly,  Mr.  Pr 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  logical 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
tions  needed  for  vocational  r 
or  for  programs  affecting  oth^r 
of  the  American  economy 
taneously  say  that  we  are 
bark  on  a  new  spending 
half  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  results  of  yesterday's 
Senate  have  been  interpreted 
portant    step    toward    getting 
spending  under  control.  I  say 
Senate  tomorrow  will  act 
on  amendment  No.  76  which 
troduced.  which  would  deny  t 
rican  people     iture  of  American  tax  funds 
he  resources    Vietnam,  the  Senate  would 
without  lim-     another  and  a  stronger  blow 
ilay  the  role    responsibility. 

I  saw  Secretary  Butz  on  television  last 

justification    evening;  I  think  he  spoke  to  tl  le  National 

Vietnam.  I     Press  Club  yesterday.  He  was  on  televi- 

I  think  it    sion  last  night,  and  made  a  ve  -y  effective 

will  be  no    presentation.  He  is  saying  th^t  the  high 
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cost  of  meat  should  be  blamed  on  the 
spendthrifts  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  had  seen 
that  television  performance  before  his 
confinnation  came  up  before  the  Senate, 
I  would  have  been  one  of  those  Senators 
who  joined  in  voting  against  Mr.  Butz. 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  voted  for  his  nom- 
ination. I  saw  that  same  speech  last 
night,  and  If  that  was  not  pure  dema- 
goguery,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
not  comment  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^STRD.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Senator  to  comment,  but  that 
was  my  reaction  when  I  saw  Mr.  Butz 
last  night  on  television,  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  how  this  Senator  feels 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^RD,  JR.  I  am  bring- 
ing Secretary  Butz  and  his  television 
statement  last  night  into  this  debate  for 
this  reason:  He  says  that  the  primary 
cause  for  high  prices  of  meat  is  the 
heavy  spending  of  Congress.  If  that  is 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  present  administration — ^and  I 
assiune  it  is  liecause  he  said  so  on  televi- 
sion and  In  a  speech  before  the  National 
Press  Club — if  that  is  the  case,  I  would 
think  that  perhaps  every  Republican 
Senator  hi  this  Chamber  ought  to  be 
supporting  the  Byrd  amendment  tomor- 
row, because  it  says  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  public  tax  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  North  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
wage  earners — and  that  is  the  only  place 
the  Government  can  get  money — and 
turn  that  money  over  to  North  Vietnam, 
then,  my  goodness,  we  have  really 
opened  the  floodgates  for  spending  by 
Congress.  If  this  Congress  and  this  Sen- 
ate— we  will  have  an  opportunity  tomor- 
row to  vote  one  way  or  the  other — are 
unwilling  to  say,  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1973,  that  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
American  tax  dollars,  In  this  time  of 
great  inflation  at  home,  for  the  benefit 
of  North  Vietnam,  if  the  Senate  is  not 
willing  to  say  that,  then  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  much  chance  of  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  situation  straight- 
ened out. 

If  Senators  vote  against  my  proposal 
to  go  on  record  against  spending  public 
funds,  taking  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  wage  earners  and  turning  it  over  to 
North  Vietnam,  if  they  vote  against  that 
proposal,  how  in  the  world  can  they  vote 
against  many  other  spending  proposals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people, 
right  here  in  the  United  States? 

I  think  the  time  to  face  the  issue  is 
now.  I  want  to  be  very  frank;  I  do  not 
v\  ish  to  mislead  anyone ;  I  am  opposed  to 
the  proposed  program  of  taking  tax  fimds 
to  benefit  North  Vietnam.  I  am  going  to 
fight  that  in  any  way  that  a  single  Sen- 
ator can  fight  it. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
no  germaneness  requirement  unless  by 


imanlmous  consent  the  Senate  agrees  to 
put  a  rule  of  germaneness  on  itself.  So  if 
the  Senate  tomorrow  is  not  willing  to 
give  me  a  vote  up  or  down  on  this  pro- 
posal, then  I  propose  to  utilize  the  rules 
in  an  endeavor,  at  a  subsequent  time,  to 
get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  a  reasonable 
proposal  as  to  whether  tax  funds  are  go- 
ing to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  yesterday  as  to 
whether  to  uphold  the  President's  veto 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
was  billed  as  a  watershed  in  the  endeavor 
to  bring  spending  under  control.  It  was 
an  important  vote.  It  was  a  very  impor- 
tant vote.  I  might  say  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult vote  for  many  people.  I  assume  that 
there  will  be  other  votes  along  that  line. 

But  if  the  Senate  is  not  willing  to  say 
to  the  administration,  "We  just  want  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  not  going  along 
with  any  proposal  to  take  American  tax 
dollars  and  shovel  them  out  In  Indochina, 
a  bottomless  pit,"  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
say  that,  I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world 
the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  say  "no" 
to. 

I  think  tomorrow's  vote  will  be  an 
extremely  important  one.  My  guess  Is 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  table  this 
amendment. 

Why  do  they  want  to  table  it?  Because 
they  do  not  want  to  face  the  issue.  They 
do  not  want  to  vote  on  it.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned how  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
votes.  Each  Senator  has  to  judge  for 
himself  what  is  right  and  fair  and 
proper.  But  I  think  it  Is  very  important 
that  there  be  a  vote,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  American  people 
know  which  Senators  are  willing  to  say, 
"No,  we  are  not  going  to  take  your  tax 
money  and  send  it  over  to  North  Viet- 
nam." I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  know  which  Senators 
are  not  willing  to  say  that.  So  while  the 
use  of  the  tabling  motion  is  a  perfectly 
proper  and  appropriate  one,  and  part  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  would  hope 
that  that  would  not  be  utilized  tomor- 
row but,  instead,  that  the  Senate  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
either  way. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  controversial 
matter.  It  seems  that  I  do  not  get  mixed 
up  in  any  legislation  except  controversial 
legislation.  I  do  not  mind  controversial 
legislation. 

My  main  concern  for  the  proposed 
new  program  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
money — I  repeat,  we  do  not  have  the 
money — go  to  into  a  new,  multi-billion- 
dollar  foreign  aid  program. 

Last  year,  I  was  forced  to  vote  against 
a  very  popular  program.  Nearly  every 
nian  from  my  State  came  down  to  see 
me  about  revenue  sharing.  All  the  Gov- 
ernors from  the  50  States  came  down 
here  advocating  a  program  of  revenue 
sharing.  But  I  had  to  vote  against  it 
not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  I  had  to 
vote  against  it  because  there  is  no  rev- 
enue to  share  in  Washington. 

We  are  in  a  desperate  situation  fi- 
nancially. President  Nixon  has  been  try- 
ing to  dramatize  that  fact  and  make  It 
clear  to  the  American  people.  That  Is 


why  he  has  vetoed  various  pieces  of 
legislation  and  why  he  says  there  may 
be  as  many  as  10  to  12  vetoes  to  follow. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  keenly  opposed  to 
going  into  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
for  the  benefit  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  shall  continue  my  opposition  to  it. 

I  want  to  point  out,  in  concluding  my 
remarks,  that  this  amendment,  of 
course,  can  be  superseded  at  a  later  date 
by  legislation  that  anyone  wants  to  pre- 
sent. What  this  would  be  saying  is  that 
we  would  be  putting  the  American  peo- 
ple on  notice,  the  administration  on 
notice,  and  North  Vietnam  on  notice 
that  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  such  that  we  are  not  now  going 
into  any  program  of  aid  to  or  on  behalf 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  even  dis- 
cussed the  savage  and  barbaric  way  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  were  treated 
by  North  Vietnam.  That  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
when  we  are  talking  about  sending 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  that 
country. 

I  have  not  discussed  that,  because  I 
have  dealt  mainly  with  the  fact  that  this 
country  should  not  go  into  a  new  foreign 
aid  program. 

I  have  been  greatly  distressed  by  the 
interviews  given  by  the  returning  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  learn  how  savagely 
and  how  terribly  they  were  treated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  the 
gi-avity  of  the  Nation's  financial  situa- 
tion, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  three  tables  which 
I  have  prepared,  showing  just  how  se- 
vere are  the  deficits  of  the  Government, 
and  I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate,  in  trying  to  decide  how  to  vote 
tomorrow  on  the  amendment  I  have 
presented,  will  give  some  consideration 
to  the  figures  which  show  continued, 
mounting,  and  huge  Federal  deficits 
which,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  so  ably  and  so  well  and  so 
frequently  pointed  out,  are  the  major 
cause  for  the  infiation  we  are  now  under- 
iioing  and  for  the  higher  prices  the 
American  people  are  now  being  charged; 
and  also  an  article  printed  in  Time 
magazine,  headlined  "Beyond  the  Worst 
Suspicions,"  showing  how  some  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  treated  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS  AND  LIQ'JIO 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Gold 
holdings 

Total 
assets 

Liquid 
liabilities 

Ei;dofWoildWar  II 

20.1 

20.1 
24.8 
M.5 
12.2 
13.2 

iH 

43.3 

64.2 
79.0 

Dec.  31,  1957 

D»c.  31.1970 

Di'c.  31, 1971 

Dec.  31, 1972 

22.8 
10.7 
10.2 
10.5 

Note.— Prepared  By  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
Source :  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  March,  1973i 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECO 


L 


Fiscal  year— 


1968   1969 


1970 


1971 


1972     '  1973       1 1974 


RECEIPTS  IN  BILLIONS 

Individual  income  taxes $69.0 

Corporate  income  taxes 29.0 

Total 98.0 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway). 

Estate  and  gilt 

Customs 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Federal  fund  receipts      116. 0 


$87.0 
37.0 


$90.0 
33.0 


$86.0 
27.0 


$95.0 
32.0 


$99.0 
34.0 


$112.0 
37.0 


124.0      123.0      113.0      126.0      133.0       149.0 


10.0     n.o 

10.3 

10.5 

9.1         « 

3.0          3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

5.2         ' 

2.0         2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

3,2        : 

2.5         3.0 

3.4 

3.9 

3.5         ' 

143.0      143.0      134.0      149.0      154.0        171.0 


Trust  turn 
tiremeni 

Toti 

EXPEND 

Federal  lu 
Trust  fun 


Toll 179.0      185.0      196.0      212.0      232.0 


Unified  biilget  surplus  (-f)  or 

deficit  ( 
Federal  fu  ds  deficit. 


'  Estimated  figures. 

OtriClTS  If-I  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEBT.  1955-74  INCLUSIVE 

Prepared  by  Senator  Hariy  F.  Byrd,  Jr.. 

[Billions  of   dollars] 


Surplus 

(-)-)0f 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

deficit  (-) 

interest 

1955 

$58.1 

$62.3 

$-4.2 

$6.4 

1956 

65.4 

63.8 

4-1.6 

6.8 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+  1.7 

7.3 

1958 

65.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1959   .. 

65.8 

77.  u 

-11.' 

7.8 

1960 

75.-' 

74.9 

10. 8 

9.5 

1961      . 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

.9.3 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1963 

83.5 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.3 

1961 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1963 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

10.3 

196b  . 

101.4 

1U6.5 

-b.  1 

12.0 

1967 

r.1.8 

120.8 

-15.0 

13.4 

1968 

111.7 

113.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143.3 

118.8 

-b.'i 

16.6 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13  1 

19.3 

1971   .. 

135.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.0 

1972.  . 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

21.8 

19731 

154.-! 

188.4 

-34.1 

24.2 

I97«i. 

171.3 

199.1 

-27.8 

26.1 

20-year  total. 

2. 039.  5 

2. 272. 1 

232.6 

264.7 

>  Estimated  figures. 

Source:   Office  of   flCanage^penl  ami    Bu'lget  and   Tieasury 
Depnrlinent.  

[From  Time  magazine.  April  9,  1973) 

Bevono  the  Worst  Suspicions 

(Note. — On  Aug.  3.  1966  Time's  Donald 
Neff.  then  a  Slagon  correspondent.  Inter- 
viewed Air  Force  Ace  Major  James  Kasler — 
one  of  the  legendary  figvires  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War — jvist  after  his  72iid  mission.  The  story 
that  went  to  press  that  week  dubbed  Kasler 
a  "one-man  Air  Force"  and  perhaps  the 
"hottest"  pilot  in  Southeast  Asia.  Five  days 
later.  Kasler  buckled  Into  the  cockpit  of  his 
P-105  Thiinderchief  for  his  73rd — and  last — 
mission.  His  plane  was  hit  by  ground  fire, 
and  he  was  forced  to  eject.  He  was  held 
prisoner  until  a  month  ago.  Lasi  week  Neff 
again  inieriiewed  Kasler,  now  a  full  coloiiel, 
at  his  home  In  Indlanapoli.-i.  and  hied  this 
account  of  tlie  Intervening  6'^  years.) 

"As  soon  as  I  was  out,  I  knew  I  was  hurt," 
says  Kasler.  "My  rlglit  thi^h  was  broken. 
and  a  piece  of  ^one  about  eight  Inches  long 
bad  split  off  and  Jammed  into  my  groin.  I 
landed  near  some  paddles  50  miles  south  of 
Hanoi.  About  15  villager.-*  jumped  me  and 
tore  off  all  my  clothes  except  my  shorts'. 
Then  they  saw  my  leg.  In  about  five  minutes 
a  medic  came,  gave  me  a  shot  and  made  a 
splint  out  of  a  banana  tree.  Tliey  put  me 
In  a  fish  net  and  started  carrying  me — 
■when  the  planes  came." 

Word  that  he  had  beeti  shot  down  had 
touched  off  a  massive  rescue  effort  by  nearly 
50  U.S.  planes.  But  for  Kapler  the  Viet  Nam 
War  was  all  over,  and  he  wished  that  they 
would  go  away.  He  was  in  intense  pain  and 
very  thirsty,  but  because  of  tlie  presence  of 


Note.   -I  lepared  by  Senator  Hairy  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia,  Jan.  29,  1973. 


fipto  s 


.  Kas  er 


h  t 
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be  It 
t  lat 
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U.S.  planes  overhead  his  ca 
a  ditch  and  hid  him  under 

Once  the  planes  had  left 
to  a  board  and  driven  north  In 
pickup  truck.  At  each  village,  h 
wotild  hit  me  and  throw  rock, 
me,   and   the   guards   would 
mouth — I   guess   to   show    ho 
were.  In  one  village,  they 
a  bayonet  and  took  pictures 
It    to    my    throat.    Big    heroiije 
reached  Hoa  Lo  prison  camp 
Hanoi   Hilton  |    tliey   put   me 
floor;  and  interrogators  told 
write    a    'confession    of    crime: 
Vietnamese  people."  I  refused.' 

His   guards   soon   began   to 
couldn't  t>elleve  they  would 
pri.sonsr.  Later  I   found   ovit 
their  technique   to   break  you 
vulnerable  when  first  capturec 
I  finally  wrote  something  like 
peace  at  the  peace  table.'  "  His 
shot  of  penicillin. 

Kasler's  right  thighboi.e  had 
an  iron  clamp  when  he  reach4cl 
the   leg   continued    to   swell 
body  cast.  The  cast  was  finally 
the  leg  lanced   but  the  infecti4n 
the  leg  puffed  up  to  twice  Us 
mo.st  of  that  first  winter  he  lay 
nately  freezing  and  roasting. 
Air  Force  Captain  John  Brodal 
gave  up  his  own  blanket  to  kee| 
In  the  40'  nights.  "I'm  probabl; 
of  his  care,  "  says  Kasler.  ( 
jor,    was    relea.sed    with    Kaslei 
bandages  were  not  changed 
a  half.  "It  was  horrible,"  says 
gore   was   running   out.   and 
quitoes  flocked  to  tlie  wound, 
the  stench  became  so  bad  that 
of  oilcloth  to  wrap  around  tl; 
down   the   smell."   His  weight 
167  to  125  lbs.  When  he  asked 
for  his  draining  leg,  he  was 

By  mid  August  1967,  the  tor|u 
oners  in  Kasler's  building 
(he  hart  been  moved  from  the 
to  anotlier  prison  In  the  capi 
that's  what  it  reminded  us  o 
namese  had  discovered  that 
were  communicating  with  each 
ping  on   Lhe  concrete  walls, 
know  who  was  guilty.  Kasler 
With  the  prisoners'  special  tap 
he  "could  send  a  message  throi 
and  get  an  aiswer  back  in  tei; 
really  got  pretty  fast  at  it."  Tin 
ing  caught  was  high.  Althou 
still    draining.    Kasler   was   su 
manner  of  rope  and  iron  tortur^ 

"They    had    these    iron   ma 
screw  that  they  could  clamp 
or  ankles.  They'd  take  your 
beliind  you  and  screw  down 
to  the  bone.  Then  they'd  take  a 
It  through  your  upper  arms  uvu 
arms  together  or  pull  them  u 
lot  of  tricks." 
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Fiscal  year— 


1968       1969        1970       1971 


1972 


(social  security  re- 
highway) $38.0 

154.0 


URES  IN  BILLIONS 
ds 


143.0 
36.0 


$44.0 
188.0 


149.0 
36.0 


$51.0 
194.0 


156.0 
40.0 


i54.0 
188.0 


164.0 
48.0 


$60.0 
209.0 


178.0 
54.0 


-25.0      -f3.1      -2.0    -24.0    -23.0 
-27.0      -6.0     -13.0     -30.0     -29.0 


-25.0      -13.0 
-34.0      -2.80 
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"Many  men  had  their  wrists 
their   arms   dislocated.    The   se, 
about  45  minutes  and  they  werf 
companied   by  beatings  with 
on  the  ears  so  hard  that  eardrun 
tured.  The  guards  looked  for 
fraction  so  they  could  beat  you 
we  called  him  'Magoo'  because  h« 
the  cartoon  character,  all  squli^ty- 
clous.  He  used  to  come  In  the  cell 
a  week  and  beat  John  Brodak  ani 
times  he'd  beat  us  for  no  cause 
door,  come  In  and  knock  us 

From  the  fall  of  1967  througt 
of   1968,  Kasler  was  tortured 
Magoo  and  an  Interrogator  calle^ 
because  he  was  a  wizened  75- 
was  moved  Into  solitary 
he  got  little  medical  attention 
his  leg  was  still  swollen  and 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come 
antiwar  reaction   in  the  U.S. 
the  Commiuiist  1968  Tet  offensivi 
convinced  Hanoi  that  the  war 
by  propaganda.  A  maximum  efToJt 
at  the  Zoo  to  get  prisoners  to 
various  peace  delegations  and 
ence.s. 

For  Kasler,  the  harshest 
on  June  25,   1968.  He  was  calle  I 
Interrogator  nicknamed  "Spot" 
had  a  white  spot  on  the  right 
head).  "He  was  cordial.  He 
down,  gave  me  a  cigarette, 
my   family — I'd   been   allowed 
that  point.  He  said  he  was  tryln  ; 
man  to  celebrate  the  downing  of 
U.S.  plane  to  tell  the  American 
truth   about  the   war  and  appe 
said  I  wasn't  the  guy.  He  said 
Vietnamese    people    had    saved 
said,  had  fed  me.  I  said  I  owed 

"They   demanded   that   1   surr 
hit  me  on  the  ears.  They  gave 
and-lrons  treatment  for  45  minutes 
me   kneel,   then   the   Irons 
passed  out.  The  third  time  they 
rope-and-irons  treatment.  I  sale 
der.' 

"They  just  continued  torturlr 
pulled   my   arms  until   I   passed 
They  made  me  write  that  I 
the  Geneva  Accords — It  was  the 
munlst  line.  They  had  this  big 
up  for  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
from  somewhere  and  they  badly 
to  appear  before  It."  Kasler  fir: 
At  one  point  during  a  torture 
another  interrogator  pulled  out 
newspaper  clippings  from  the  I 
all  the  peace  demonstrations.  "I 
pictures,  I  saw  way  In  the 
guys  with  American  Legion 
sign  that  said  'Drop  the  Bomb 
bolstered  me." 

The    ne.xt    morning    the 
turned  with  a  Caucasian.  He  wfis 
and  six  feet  tall,  black-haired 
and  spoke  Idiomatic  English.  H< 
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clalist  In  torture.  The  prisoners  called  him 
Fidel  because  be  seemed  to  be  Latin,  but  no 
one  really  had  any  Idea  where  be  came  from. 
He  obviously  was  a  bigb  official  of  some 
Communist  country,  because  be  lorded  It 
over  tbe  Vietnamese. 

Fidel  grabbed  Kasler  by  tbe  shirt  and  de- 
manded, "Who  knows  you  are  resisting?" 
Kasler  answered:  "Nobody,"  "Then  why?" 
asked  Fidel.  "For  myself."  Fidel  promised 
treatment  for  Kasler's  leg,  better  food  and 
conditions  if  be  would  go  before  the  July  4 
delegation.  "I  refused.  He  ordered  me  back 
on  my  knees.  My  broken  leg  was  still  killing 
me.  My  arms  were  in  irons  behind  my  back. 
He  worked  on  them  with  the  rope  for  a  while. 
Then  he  got  a  thin  wire  and  wired  my 
thumbs  and  hands  together.  He  tortured  me, 
working  on  tbe  rope  and  wire  and  Irons.  Af- 
ter about  45  minutes  I  was  punchy.  But  I 
found  I  had  discovered  a  way  to  endure." 


"As  long  as  I  could  concentrate  on  some- 
thing else,  it  seemed  as  though  I  could 
stand  the  pain.  I  would  start  saying  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  when  I  forgot  a  line  I 
would  go  back  over  it  and  over  it.  Finally 
Fidel  knocked  me  over  on  tbe  floor  and  asked 
if  I  surrendered.  I  said  no." 

The  torture  continued  for  days.  Fidel 
would  beat  Kasler  across  the  buttocks  with 
s  large  white  truck  fan  belt  until  "be  tore 
my  rear  end  to  shreds."  At  one  point  Fidel 
said,  "You  are  going  to  see  a  delegation  If 
we  have  to  carry  you  on  a  stretcher."  For 
one  three-day  period,  Kasler  was  beaten  with 
tbe  fan  belt  every  hour  from  6  ajn.  to  10 
p.m.,  and  kept  awake  at  nigbt. 

"By  noon  the  third  day  I  couldn't  keep 
control  of  my  mind.  I  said  I  surrendered. 
They  kept  beating  me  on  the  hour  until 
6  p.m.  By  this  time  I  bad  a  gash  over  the 
eye  where  my  bead  had  bit  tbe  edge  of  tbe 
bed  during  one  beating,  my  leg  was  throbbing 
and  bleeding,  my  back  was  bloody.  I  signed 
a  statement  agreeing  to  do  everything  the 
camp  commandant  ordered." 

Kasler  was  allowed  to  sleep  that  night.  His 
mosquito  net,  which  had  been  taken  away, 
was  given  back,  thus  sparing  him  at  least 
the  torment  of  Insect  bites.  For  the  next  two 
days  the  guards  kept  asking  him  if  he  sur- 
rendered and  each  time  he  said  that  he  did. 
But  on  the  third  day  his  strength  was  partly 
back  and  he  answered  no. 

"I  think  I  made  a  tactical  error.  It  was 
around  7  a.m.  on  a  Sunday.  Four  guards 
came  in  and  put  me  on  my  knees.  They  be- 
gan slapping  me  around.  Soon  they  were 
using  their  fists,  and  one  of  them  pulled 
out  a  fan  belt  and  began  beating  me  with  it. 
One  blow  by  a  flst  on  tbe  ear  ruptured  my 
eardrum.  Blood  was  pouring  down  my  head. 
A  kick  popped  one  of  my  ribs.  They  turned 
into  mad  dogs.  They  began  smashing  my 
head  against  tbe  concrete  floor,  kicking  my 
bad  leg.  It  went  on  for  three  hours.  I  think 
some  other  guards  finally  had  to  stop  them. 
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"I  lay  in  a  stupor  for  three  days.  I  was 
in  terrible  pain.  They  had  dislodged  the  iron 
pin  in  my  leg  during  the  beating,  and  it  was 
shoved  three-quarters  of  an  inch  up  Into  my 
hip.  My  mouth  was  so  bruised  that  I  could 
not  open  my  teeth  for  five  days." 

A  week  later  Fidel  asked  Kasler  if  he  sur- 
rendered. "I  decided  I'd  say  yes,  and  then 
resist  when  they  asked  me  to  do  something." 
He  was  put  In  a  room  with  fresh  air,  and 
given  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum.  Though 
under  threat  of  death,  he  communicated 
once  again  with  bis  fellow  captives.  "Tbe 
guys  didn't  recognize  my  old  call  signal,  so 
I  Just  kept  sending  my  own  name.  Finally 
old  Norm  Wells  (Lieut.  Colonel  Norman  Wells 
bad  been  one  of  Kasler's  wlngmen)  came  up 
In  the  next  room.  Boy,  It  was  good  to  hear 
blm." 

But  Kasler's  leg  continued  to  get  worse, 
and  his  morale  ebbed.  "I  started  to  go  down- 
hill rapidly.  I  lay  on  my  bed  all  day,  dread- 
ing when  the  food  came  around  because  I 
had  to  get  up  to  get  it  at  the  door  of  my 
cell."  Finally,  in  the  winter  of  1968,  be  was 
taken  back  to  the  hospital.  X-rays  showed 
that  an  operation  was  necessary.  One  of  tbe 
guards  told  him  that  his  leg  had  to  be  am- 
putated. The  wound  was  cleaned  out,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  iron  clamp  removed  and  the  leg 
was  finally  on  its  way  to  healing — nearly  2'/2 
years  after  it  had  been  broken.  In  early  Feb- 
ruary 1969,  Kasler  was  returned  to  the  Zoo, 
and  got  a  roommate.  Navy  Commander  Peter 
Schoeffel,  who  had  been  shot  down  in  1967. 
He  had  spent  a  total  of  18  months  in  solitary 
confinement  since  bis  capture. 

KILLED 

The  torture  continued  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1969.  But  that  July,  under 
threat  of  more  beatings,  Kasler  wrote  one 
last  statement  "about  the  struggle  of  the 
great  Vietnamese  people."  He  was  never  tor- 
tured again,  though  others  were. 

By  October  1969,  conditions  noticeably  im- 
proved for  the  prisoners — but  were  still  not 
good.  Kasler  and  others  were  moved  In  De- 
cember 1969  to  the  Hanoi  Hilton,  where  there 
was  a  room  called  Heart  Break.  In  it,  new 
captives  and  men  who  had  cracked  mentally 
under  torture  were  placed  in  stocks  in  their 
beds,  unable  to  move.  Three  unbalanced 
Americans  were  held  there.  "We  could  hear 
them  in  our  room.  We  pleaded  with  tbe 
guards  to  let  them  come  to  our  cell,  but  were 
turned  down.  Two  of  them  just  eventually 
disappeared.  We  saw  the  other's  name  on  a 
list  of  dead.  All  told,  at  least  15  men  were 
either  killed  during  torture  or  were  not  ac- 
counted for." 

Sitting  m  his  comfortable  Indianapolis 
apartment  last  week  with  his  wife  Martha, 
Kasler,  now  47,  looked  amazingly  fit.  He 
wears  glasses  and  his  hair  is  grayer.  But  he 
walks  without  a  limp,  and  he  still  has  a  quick 
smile  and  a  soft  chuckle.  He  had  already 
caught  up  with  the  latest  fashions  and  was 
sporting  bright  blue  bell  bottoms.  Touching 
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his  short  balr,  he  chuckled  and  said  that  be 
planned  to  let  it  grow  a  bit.  Despite  all  bis 
pain,  Kasler  displayed  remarkably  little  bit- 
terness— except  when  be  mentioned  Fidel. 
"I'd  like  to  meet  blm  some  day,"  be  said 
softly.  But  for  now,  Kasler  was  looking  for- 
ward to  some  rest  and  then  spending  a  year 
at  tbe  Air  Force  War  College.  His  goal:  com- 
mand of  a  wing  (two  squadrons)  of  fighter 
aircraft.  At  heart,  be  Is  still  very  much  a 
fighter  pilot. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m., 
following  a  recess.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senate 
will  resume  its  consideration  of  S.  929, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  No.  76 
sponsored  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  'Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.K 

There  is  no  time  limitation  on  that 
amendment. 

There  vAW  be  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow. It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will 
complete  its  action  on  S.  929  tomorrow, 
in  which  event,  in  view  of  the  sparsity  of 
measures  on  the  calendar,  the  Senate 
will  then  go  over  until  Monday, 


RECESS  TO  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  7:08 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  5, 1973,  at  10:30 
a.m. 
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SENATOR  MOSS  ISSUES  CHALLENGE 
TO  OUR  COUNTRY'S  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  CA- 
PABILITY IN  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  FORUM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST    VKGINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  in  times  of  crisis. 
we  have  marshalled  our  strengths  to 
solve  complex  challenges.  The  most  re- 
cent example  of  our  national  capability 


In  this  respect  is,  of  course,  the  rallying 
of  our  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
pertise to  launch  a  successful  space  pro- 
gram, after  15  years  of  Federal  leader- 
ship. 

Too  often,  however,  we  fail  to  sustain 
such  efforts  beyond  the  immediate  ob- 
jective to  be  responsive  to  the  long-term 
problems.  We  also  often  dissipate  our 
strengths  in  budget  cuts  and  reductions, 
after  an  initial  flurry  of  activity. 

Economy  in  Government  is  a  neces- 
sary pursuit,  and  I  commend  such  ef- 
forts, where  they  reflect  efficient  man- 
agement practices  and  recognized  na- 
tional policies.  The  United  States,  how- 


ever, must  maintain  its  international 
leadership  in  science  and  engineering  if 
adequate  energy  supplies  are  to  be  as- 
sured and  environmental  policies  suc- 
cessfully implemented.  It  is  vision  and 
courage  that  will  be  required  to  under- 
stand and  achieve  solutions  to  our  coiui- 
try's  problems.  The  energy  crisis  is  no 
exception,  in  fact  it  is  a  prime  example 
of  such  a  challenge. 

This  was  articulated  very  clearly  by 
my  able  colleague.  Senator  Frakk  Moss, 
of  Utah,  in  his  recent  luncheon  address 
before  National  Energy  Forum  2.  on 
March  20,  1973.  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
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World  Energy  Conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Creative  Options — Challenge  to  Research 
AND  Development 

I  begin  on  the  premise  that  there  Is  an 
energy  crisis.  After  this  winter  of  our  frozen 
discontent,  to  say  otherwise  would  belle 
the  facts.  How  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
energy  crisis  is  the  challenge  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the 
world's  top  energy  consumer.  With  but  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  world's  population,  we 
consume  one-third  of  the  world's  energy. 
Each  American  uses  seven  times  the  amotint 
of  energy  consumed  by  the  average  citizen 
In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  nation's  economic  growth  has  been 
booming  along  for  almost  a  century,  with 
faster  and  faster  escalation  In  the  last  50 
years.  You  have  only  to  look  around  you 
to  see  what  is  supported  by  energy  in  Amer- 
ica: 120  million  motor  vehicles  on  the  road, 
14,000  aircraft  flights  dally,  12  million  fac- 
tories and  office  buildings  to  be  heated, 
cooled,  lighted  and  elevatored.  60  million 
homes,  and  thousands  of  schools,  hospitals, 
shopping  centers  and  shelters  of  every  Wnd. 

Last  year  we  used  almost  5  and  a  half  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  500  million  tons  of  coal,  22 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  some 
1.600  tons  of  fissionable  uranium  to  fuel 
this  country.  Our  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  are  doubling  our  energy  demands 
every  10  years.  Where  Is  it  all  going  to  come 
from?  Today  40  percent  of  all  oil  used  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  Imported.  E^ven 
more  significant.  90  percent  of  all  the  resi- 
dual fuel  oil  used  on  our  East  Coast  Is 
shipped  In  from  abroad. 

Right  there  you  have  the  nub  of  the 
problem. 

on  import  quotas,  powerplant  siting,  and 
leasing  and  regulatory  policies  which  affect 
our  production  of  fossil  fuels  are  very  Im- 
portant. At  the  same  time,  we  must  think 
of  the  future.  And  when  we  do  the  facts 
which  we  find  are  sobering.  Our  supplies  of 
fossil  fuels  are  limited.  Estimates  by  experts 
indicate  that  mankind  can  consume  them 
in  their  entirety  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  other  word.s.  our  traditional  sources  of 
energy  will  be  very  scarce  In  the  years  to 
come. 

These  few  statistics  point  to  a  desperate 
need  for  government.  Industry  and  the  uni- 
vei-slties  to  come  together  in  a  combined 
effort  of  research  and  development.  Kno\%'l- 
edge  and  technology  are  the  hope  for  a 
solution  to  the  long  term  energy  crisis. 

What  is  technology,  how  do  we  use  It  and 
what  Is  the  relationship  between  technology 
and  the  Congress? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration In  a  November  1972  publica- 
tion states  that  "Technology  Is  the  systema- 
tic, purposeful  application  of  knowledge, 
skin  and  expertise  toward  a  function  or 
service  useful  to  man."  Such  a  definition  of 
"technology"  reads  like  a  law  maker's  creed. 

Increasingly,  the  law  making  function  has 
been  taking  on  a  scientific  content.  By  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  necessity  has 
arisen  In  our  complex  society  for  members 
of  Congress  to  participate  in  many  decisions 
relating  to  science  and  technology. 

The  Interaction  of  science  and  politics  has 
often  proved  rewarding  to  mankind.  Great 
periods  of  science  have  had  direct  bearings 
on  political  Innovation  and  advance.  For 
example,  the  scientific  achievements  of  Issac 
Newton,  early  In  the  18th  century,  were  the 
primary  motivating  force  In  the  "age  of 
reason, "  a  period  in  which,  perhaps  for  the 
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first  time,  man  perceived  tl  e  possibility  of 


scientifically   designing    his 
fit  his  needs  on  a  practical 
tlonal,  analytical  approach 
order  was  one  of  the  main 


government  to 
basis.  This  ra- 
Xk  the  political 
Intellectual  in- 


gredients of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  met  In  Philadelphia  In  ^787. 

A  hasty  survey  of  America^  science  policy 
from  1945  to  about  1968  sho|rs  that  it  could 
be  summed  up  roughly  in  thte  phrase,  "more 
money  for  research  and  deve  opment".  Prom 
1945  until  the  last  year  or  s  a,  the  Congress 
lavished  progressively  larger  support  on  sci- 
ence in  each  annual  budget. 

About  1968  for  a  multltud*  of  reasons,  the 
Congress  put  the  brakes  on. '  'he  pressure  for 
economy,  reservations  aboul  the  secondary 
effects  of  many  technologic! ,  revolt  on  the 
campuses  over  military  resei  rch  by  univer- 
sities, congressional  reslstanc  s  to  the  contin- 
uation of  arrangements  by  wl  Ich  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  provided  th  i  principal  sup- 
port for  basic  research  all  coi  tributed  to  our 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  sclentl  ic  Imperative. 

Technology  has  been  blam  ed  for  many  of 
the  ills  of  our  country — wh  it  we  forget  is 
that  public  demand  for  th  i  products  has 
created  this  if  it  is  a  probK  m. 

Everyone  wants  freeways  I  o  make  driving 
easier,  ever>'one  wants  appl  ances  to  make 
life  comfortable;  but  they  f  )rget  that  land 
must  be  cleared  for  roads  t  nd  that  when- 
ever a  light  is  turned  on,  i  n  electric  gen- 
erator Is  running  to  provide  t  le  power,  which 
in  turn  requires  fuel  to  be    mrned. 

The  consumer  must  share  the  burden  of 
our  technological  society. 

Problems  affecting  the  qua  ity  of  life  chal- 
lenge the  leadership  skills  c  t  mankind  and 
require  the  application  of  tie  kind  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  effort  urged  upon 
the  nation  by  President  Ken  ledy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  which  resultei  i  In  the  success 
of  Apollo. 

It  Is  surely  better  to  pul  technology  to 
work  solving  otir  problems  ol  making  a  more 
livable  humane  world  than  to  go  back  to 
our  Stone  Age  past. 

But  now.  In  1973  In  a  period  of  doubt  about 
science  and  technology,  we  not  only  face 
an  energy  crisis,  we  face  a  col  £titutlonaI  and 
domestic  crisis.  I  refer  to  th  i  unilateral  re- 
ordering of  our  national  goal  3  and  priorities 
by  the  Administration  and  1  be  impounding 
of  funds. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  vital  c  mcern  to  every 
American,  to  our  global  neigh  )ors  with  whom 
we  share  this  earth,  and  cei  talnly  to  those 
in  the  scientific  and  professi  anal  communi- 
ties who  exercise  leadership  svlth  respect  to 
the  utilization  of  our  resouro  s.  the  advance- 
ment of  ovir  technology  ant  the  economic, 
cultural,  society  and  military  applications 
of  our  research  and  technolo  ;y. 

While  I  am  concerned  t  Jday  primarily 
with  the  challenge  to  the  U  lited  States  in 
meeting  Its  energy  crisis,  I  believe  it  Im- 
portant to  point  out  that  te  ;hnological  de- 
velopments have  demonstrat  id  the  physical 
Irrelevance  of  national  boun  laries.  Techno- 
logical developments  have  le  1  to  a  require- 
ment for  greater  internatioi  lal  cooperation 
In  order  to  utilize  the  technc  ogles,  and  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  reU  lively  near  fu- 
ture there  will  be  Importan!  new  demands 
upon  the  International  systei  i  within  which 
we  operate  to  solve  other  en  lergency  global 
problems.  Tlie  negative  side  effects  of  in- 
tensive application  of  techn  Jlogy  through- 
out the  world  are  evident  li  i  the  pollution 
which  Is  a  global  problem.  WH  ness  the  Stock- 
holm world  wide  conferen<  e  on  the  en- 
vironment last  June.  Nuclei  r  energy  tech- 
nology Is  another  obvious  example,  as  Is 
technology  for  weather  modil  Icatlon.  On  the 
positive  side  Is  the  Internal  lonal  planning 
for  a  global  communication  >  atelUte  system. 

Intelsat  and  the  U.S.  corp  )ratlon  Comsat 
represent  examples  of  the  a  operation  nec- 
essairy  in  establishing  the  con  merclal  criteria 
under  which  the  system  woi  id  operate,  but 
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also  Insuring  that  the 
would  benefit  from  the  new 
ing  technology  to  solve 
problems  and  establishing  the 
machmery  by  which  we  share 
sibllities  await  us  In  the 
future. 

The  energy  picture  for  the 
divides    into    rather    distinct 
time  to  develop  the  sophisticated 
required,  we  can  solve  ovir 
the  very  time  when  we  nee* 
technology  and  the  vision  for 
options,  there  are  a  few 
on  the  Hill,  and  the 
gaged  in  a  program  of  hit  and 
of   on-going   programs   and 
White  House  Office  of  Science 
logy  and  the  20  member 
Committee. 

If  we  exercise  our  options 
slon,  we  can  look  forward  to 
energy  such  as: 

Nuclear  power  plants 
liver  less  than  one  peitient  of 
today,  we  may  expect  to  get 
percent  of  our  electrical 
nuclear  plants  by  the  beglnniijg 
century. 

Oil   Shale   and   Tar  Sands. 
states,  Including  my  own  State 
Immense  reserves  of  this  petrdli 
materials,  but  It's  an  expenslv ; 
needs  the  application  of  new 
solve  development  and 
lems  and  to  reduce  production 

Gasification  of  coal.  The 
combines  with  hydrogen  from 
methane,    which    can    be 
energy. 

Refining  of  Naphtha  into 

Nuclear  stimulation  of 
such  as  the  Mesa  Verde. 

Solar  and  geothermal  energi 
energ)'  Is  particularly  Importan  b 
em  states.  Solar  energy   is 
we  are  able  to  capture  and 

Home  heating  bills  can  be 
tlcally  or  eliminated  altogethel' 
Ing  the  energy  of  the  sun — all 
would  work  even  better  than 
tually,  mankind  will  be  forced 
the  sun  for  energy — These 
will    require    innovations    and 
tlons  and  success  in  our  effortjs 
whole  new  industries. 

Who  will  conduct  the 
whose  money?  The  most 
will  require  very  large 
very  best  we  have  to  offer  in 
tists  and  researchers. 

Two  years  ago  in  his  first 
Mr.  Nixon  committed  his 
a  successfxU  demonstration  of 
er  reactor  by  1980  and  to 
in  coal  gasification  and 
oil  shale  development.  The 
now  being  stretched  out,  and 
Increases  Federal  outlays  for 
($750  million  has  been 
little,  and  it  soon  will  be  too 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  treating  sympt 
causes  and  his  solutions  will 
work  engineering. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  shoved 
aging  science  and  technology 
support  for  research  and 
down  grading  such  efforts. 

Let  me  give  you  some  specific 

The  program  of  the  National 
datlon  for  fl.scal  year  1973 
of  $62.4  million  from  the  amo 
ated  for  NSF  programs.  NSF 
cation  improvement  activities 
are  being  funded   at  a  level 
versus  the  planned  $77.8  million 
graduate  student  support  and 
science  programs  totalling 
deferred  altogether  from  the 
year  1973  programs;  and  another 
has  been  deferred  from  some 
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science  Information  activities  as  well  as  a 
number  of  research  equipment  and  facility 
items.  And  so  it  goes. 

My  own  Conunlttee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  Jurisdiction  over  NASA, 
one  of  the  greatest  assemblages  of  talent  and 
scientific  expertise  In  many  a  moon  (If  you'll 
forgive  a  play  on  words) ,  but  NASA  finds  It- 
self forced  to  reduce  its  programs  and  to 
force  RIP'S  on  its  talented  personnel. 

NASA  is  a  prime  example  of  the  benefits 
of  science  and  technology.  The  great  accom- 
plishment of  land  12  men  on  the  moon  will 
be  exceeded  In  my  view  by  the  spinoff  benefits 
to  mankind  from  that  effort.  For  Instance: 

The  foam  solution  developed  for  space 
flight  for  fire  proofing  and  insulation — a 
boon  to  conservation  of  energy  and  a  direct 
result  of  the  science  and  technology  from 
the  space  program. 

Representing  one  of  the  largest  responses 
over  to  a  NASA  R&D  solicitation,  over  one- 
hundred  organizations  in  the  United  States 
have  asked  to  be  issued  RPP's  by  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  for  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  a  solar  energy  system  designed 
to  heat  and  cool  a  home  or  building. 

The  solar  energy  system,  which  is  to  utilize 
proven  technology  and  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  is  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  three  units:  (1)  a  solar 
collection  subsystem;  (2)  a  power  conver- 
sion subsystem;  and   (3)    an  output  unit. 

Ideas  are  coming  In  for  relaying  solar  power 
from  satellites  and,  of  course,  the  fuel  cell 
technique  Is  a  product  of  the  space  age. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  in  my  view 
comes  from  the  earth  resources  technology 
satellite. 

The  satellite  has  taken  more  than  160,000 
pictures  of  earth,  photographed  90  percent  of 
the  United  States,  75  percent  of -the  world's 
land  mass  and  accumulated  the  picture 
equivalent  of  eight  times  the  earth's  acreage. 
The  pictures  include  20  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  satellite  has  found  what  appears  to  be 
the  color  and  contour  of  nickel  deposits  in 
western  Canada.  Its  pictures  of  Alaska's 
North  Slope  show  a  peculiar  alignment  of 
the  lakes  there  that  geologists  say  is  a 
direct  link  to  the  huge  petroleum  deposits 
along  the  entire  slope. 

ERTS  has  made  similar  discoveries  when 
It's  peered  down  on  other  countries.  It 
appears  to  have  spotted  huge  nickel  deposits 
In  South  Africa  and  has  seen  what  mining 
engineers  are  90  percent  certain  are  two  large 
copper  ranges  in  the  remote  reaches  of 
Pakistan. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
the  plcttu-es  from  the  satellite  show  us  un- 
known faults  in  earthquake  country,  trona 
beds  In  Wyoming. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  bits  of  feed  back 
from  satellite  observations  of  Alaska  Is  the 
occurrence  of  large  linements  or  structural 
breaks  which  show  little  or  no  correlation 
with  surface  geology  which  cross  cut  forma- 
tions and  structural  features.  This  provides 
geologic  taference  for  further  oU  and  gas 
development. 

Here  is  a  tremendous  potential  which  is  cut 
back  by  Nixon  budget  contralnts.  The  second 
ERTS  satellite  is  now  delayed  three  years,  to 
1976. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  its 
leadership  In  education,  scientific  programs 
and  technology,  new  directions  must  be 
sought  to  coalesce  the  drive  and  dreams  of 
the  young.  Such  a  program  takes  vision  and 
courage. 

Technology  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
advancement  of  this  country.  Technology 
must  be  used  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

The  Congress  must  seek  better  ways  to 
Stimulate  and  support  private  risk  capital 
investment  for  Innovative  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  by  industry,  the  uni- 
versities and  Independent  research  centers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  cannot  abandon  the  search  for  creative 
options. 

On  Friday  last,  I  Joined  Senator  Jackson  in 
co-sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  over  the  next 
12  years  provide  $20  billion  for  research  and 
development  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

The  economy  and  well  being  of  America 
and  our  global  neighbors  requires  the  best 
we  have  to  give.  This  Is  the  way  to  solve  the 
long  haul  energy  crisis. 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Chronicle  published 
a  six-part  series  of  articles  exploring  in 
depth  the  current  controversy  over  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

In  an  additional  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  its  March  18  edition,  the 
Chronicle  summed  up  the  series  and  ex- 
pressed some  interesting  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Government  Versus  the  First  Amendment: 

Press  Shield  Law?  We  Will  Stand  With 

Constitution 

This  newspaper  Friday  published  the  final 
article  \n  a  six-part  series  by  Chronicle  re- 
porter Mike  Skinner  on  the  growmg  confilct 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
press  over  the  Issues  of  press  freedom  and 
First  Amendment  rights — a  struggle  with 
Implications  which  drive  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  system. 

The  articles  covered  all  aspects  of  the  his- 
toric confrontation,  and  we  are  confident 
that  many  of  ovir  readers  will  Join  with  us  in 
our  Judgment  that  the  series  docttments  a 
deliberate  and  growing  erosion  of  press  free- 
dom and  of  the  ability  of  the  press  to  inform 
the  public. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  nation's 
press  has  been  Increasmgly  faced  with  gov- 
ernment Interference  and  harassment — even 
Including  actual  Imprisonment — in  recent 
years,  and  the  resultant  threat  to  this  free 
society  should  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  every  citizen. 

The  public's  right  to  know  Is  under  power- 
ful attack,  and  the  burden  of  defending 
press  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the  First 
Amendment  weighs  more  heavily  on  the 
press  now  than  at  any  time  stoce  the  adop- 
tion of  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

It  is  a  battle  with  many  fronts,  but  the 
toughest  fighting  at  this  stage  is  the  strug- 
gle by  newsmen  to  protect  their  confidential 
news  sources  from  the  government.  The 
Nixon  Admtolstration  has  moved  far  beyond 
the  news  management  efforts  and  press 
feuds  of  previous  admtoistrations  to  mount 
a  continuing  and  well-orchestrated  drive  to 
intimidate,  discredit  and  legally  curb  the 
press. 

It  has  tried  to  impose  prior  legal  restraint 
on  the  publication  of  the  news,  as  In  the 
Pentagon  Press  case.  It  has  harassed  and 
threatened  the  television  networks  and  has 
encouraged  and  expanded  the  use  of  sub- 
poena power  to  obtato  reporters*  notes  and 
tapes,  a  practice  which  could  not  only  chill 
but  kill  investigative  reporting. 

And  in  June  of  1972,  as  the  Administra- 
tion had  asked,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled, 
5-4,  that  newsmen  did  not  have  the  con- 


stitutional privilege  to  refuse  to  provide  a 
court  or  a  grand  jury  with  the  name  of  an 
unidentified  source  or  withhold  confidential 
information. 

However,  the  high  court  also  held  that  stat« 
legislatures  could — with  an  Implication  that 
they  should — enact  laws  to  shield  reporters 
from  disclosing  confidential  data.  Such  bills, 
ranging  from  heavily  qualified  to  absolute 
protection  for  newsmen,  are  under  considera- 
tion In  Michigan  and  a  score  of  other  states 
(many  already  have  them),  and  since  Jan- 
uary no  fewer  than  34  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
decision  by  enacting  a  statutory  privilege  lor 
newsmen. 

Should  newsmen  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  provide  courts  and  grand  juries  with  in- 
formation gathered  in  the  course  of  their 
work?  Our  answer  I2  an  emphatic  "yes" — and 
It  Is  Important  that  the  public  understand 
why. 

The  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  embraces  a  right  to  gather,  as  well  as 
to  publish,  news.  The  continuing  threat  of 
a  subpoena — or  other  government  harass- 
ment— requiring  a  newsman  to  divulge  to  a 
court  or  to  a  grand  Jury  confidential  Infor- 
mation he  has  gathered  In  the  course  of  his 
Journalistic  Investigations  will  shrivel  the 
sources  of  his  Information. 

Without  these  sources,  the  value  of  his 
investigations  and  his  reporttog  to  the  gen- 
eral public  will  be  substantially  diminished. 
As  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
forecast  In  his  dissent,  "The  reporter's  main 
function  win  be  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the 
press  releases  which  the  various  departments 
of  government  Issue." 

The  fundamental  value  of  a  free  press  Is 
the  service  It  performs  In  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  a  free  fiow  of  Information.  Tbe  In- 
formation Is  essential  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  a  democratic  government. 

Earl  Caldwell,  a  respected  black  reporter 
for  The  New  York  Times  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Black  Panthers  Party  the  government 
pursued  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
(he  was  Jailed  for  refusing  to  reveal  his 
sources),  put  It  this  way:  "Only  when  we 
can  operate  to  an  atmosphere  free  of  the 
intimidation  of  government  can  we  assure 
the  public  that  we  are  vigorously  tovestlgat- 
ing  all  phases  of  corruption  and  political 
chicanery  ...  It  isn't  so  that  New  York 
Times  reporters  can  move  freely  ...  It  Is  so 
that  Ideas  can  move  freely  among  a  free  peo- 
ple, so  that  we  can  all  make  the  Judgments 
that  we  must  be  able  to  make  if  democra- 
cy Is  to  remain  a  living  Ideal  .  .  .  This  large 
and  complex  society  needs  the  best  available 
Information  to  make  sound  Judgments  about 
public  policy." 

A  reporter  is  not  a  prosecutor  or  an  In- 
vestigator for  a  prosecutor  or  a  court,  al- 
though he  could  be  expected,  and  rightly  so, 
to  report  a  murder  or  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  a  robbery  or  some  similar  crime.  We  would 
not  change  this,  and  no  such  change  is  being 
suggested. 

The  reporter's  ultimate  responsibility  Is 
to  the  people;  he  Is,  to  effect,  a  public  servant 
and  therefore  responsible  to  the  governed 
and  not  to  those  who  govern. 

This  relationship  was  recognized  by  the 
authors  of  the  First  Amendment,  to  fact, 
recognition  of  this  relationship  was  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  the  guarantee  of 
a  free  press  was  added  to  the  Constitution. 
All  laws  are  made,  or  should  be  made,  with 
the  greater  good  of  society  as  the  goal.  When 
the  freedom  of  the  press  Is  imptoged  on,  then 
society  Is  the  loser. 

That  said,  be  It  noted  there  appears  little 
overt  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  shield  law 
for  newsmen.  Indeed,  recent  national  polls 
tadlcate  a  clear  public  majority  favors  such  a 
shield.  The  major  debate  centers  on  whether 
the  protection  should  be  absolute  or  quali- 
fied. 
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A  number  of  legislators — and  virtually  all 
of  the  newsmen  who  have  testified  before 
Congress — favor  blanket  or  absolute  Un- 
miilty.  But  the  Informed  guessing  Is  that 
what  will  evolve  Is  a  qualified  or  limited  lm< 
inunity  to  protect  reporters  from  official 
"ashing  expeditions"  or  the  kind  of  legal 
harassment  that  sent  Earl  Caldwell  and  many 
others  to  Jail. 

This  sounds  fair  enough,  but  we're  not 
alone  In  worrying  over  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  a  law.  Mindful  of  the  proverbial  camel 
which  first  stuck  his  nose  in  the  tent,  then 
took  over  the  tent,  we  ask  whether  there  can 
really  be  such  a  thing  as  a  "little  bit  of  gov- 
ernment regulation"  in  the  area  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

While  he  might  be  considered  a  devil's  ad- 
vocate, inasmuch  as  he  is  a  government  of- 
ficial, we're  Inclined  to  agree  with  Roger  C. 
Cramtou,  assistant  attorney  general  in  the 
Justice  Department,  who  told  a  House  sub- 
committee "The  more  the  newsmen  are  sub- 
ject to  legislative  control,  the  more  that  will 
become  regulatory  control  .  .  .  Step  by  step, 
once  you  start  down  that  road,  what  starts 
out  as  a  privilege  or  a  favor  to  the  news 
media  ends  up  wtih  some  species  of  regula- 
tion." 

Much  the  same  warning  has  been  voiced  by 
a  respected  member  of  the  news  fraternity. 
Vermont  C.  Royster,  former  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  very  word  "immu- 
nity" leaves  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouths  of 
many  people,  even  though  the  law  has  al- 
ways accorded  such  lnununity  to  doctors, 
lawyers  and  clergymen. 

But  to  compare  reporters  with  these  pro- 
fessions Is  to  get  onto  shaky  ground,  says 
Mr.  Royster.  Physicians,  attorneys  and  priests 
don't  write  newspaper  stories  on  the  basjls  of 
what  their  clients  tell  them. 

Even  the  idea  of  a  limited  immunity  may 
be  a  dubious  one.  To  have  any  useful  applica- 
tion, such  a  law  would  have  to  dlRerentiate 
between  those  who  are  bona  fide  Journalists 
and  those  who  are  not.  This  would  not  be 
easy — although  the  total  shield  bill  offered 
by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  of  California,  makes 
wliat  we  consider  a  workable  stab  at  it. 

The  problem  is  that  once  we  let  the  law 
decide  who  may  write,  we  will  have  taken  a 
very  long  step  towaid  letting  the  law  decide 
uliat  they  may  write. 

We  submit  that  at  least  this  much  is  clear; 
that  the  present  wave  of  pressure  against 
newsmen  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  freedom  of  the  press  in  America,  and  to 
the  people's  "right  to  know." 

If  a  shield  law  is  passed,  and  It  appears 
this  is  likely,  we  think  that  nothing  short 
of  the  total  •  •  •.  Anything  less  would 
not  only  not  do  the  Job.  but  could  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  "a  little  bit"  of  government  leg- 
Lslntion  in  the  sphere  of  press  freedoms. 

We  think  the  wisest  course  is  to  rely  on 
tradition  rather  than  new  statutes;  on  in- 
creashig  public  understanding  of  the  role 
.•iiid  the  needs  of  a  free  press  rntlier  than  on 
a  law  or  laws  which  would  attempt  to  cover 
every  conceivable  clrctimstance. 

We'll  take  our  ."?tand  with  the  First  Amend- 
niei't.  It  says  simply,  "Congre.ss  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press."  We  think  there  can  be  little 
question  about  the  spirit  or  the  Intent  of 
tliat  statement. 

Both  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  profes- 
sion of  Journalism,  have,  after  all.  flourished 
for  nearly  200  years  under  that  amendment. 
And  while  this  '•.shield"  may  have  been 
pierced  a  few  times  lately,  and  whUe  it  is 
bat  tered  and  dented  in  places.  It  still  serves. 

Well  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  if  we 
fight  each  case  on  Its  merits,  as  it  comes 
along.  We  have  no  real  confidence  In  a 
statute,  no  matter  how  absolute  or  well-in- 
tended. The  Constitution  should  be  shield 
enough. 
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HON.  GUS  YATRON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPR  SSENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Spei  .ker,  amidst  all 
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inflation,  soar- 
boycotts,  it  is 


the  population 


which  has  been  boycott  ng  meats  and 
other  foods  for  some  tim< ,  albeit  unwill- 
ingly— 27  milUon  elderly  Americans. 

I  have  discussed  witli  a  number  of 
local  food  merchants  ard  supermarket 
checkout  personnel  the  types  of  foods 
they  might  have  noticed  I  eing  purchased 
by  the  senior  citizens  wh )  shop  in  their 
establishments.  The  answ  irs  are  dismay- 
ing. Cans  of  weak  soup,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  and  foods  that  mi  ,y  be  filling  but 
are  not  at  all  nutritious  are  among  the 
vast  majority  of  product^  being  bought. 
That  such  a  situation  txists  and  has 
continued  and  been  fosteoed  by  economic 
conditions  is  unconscioru  ble.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  have  all  i  eceived  letters 
from  older  persons  pleadi  ig  for  help  and 
questioning  whether  ther  will,  in  fact, 
be  able  to  survive.  Ame  leans  are  told 
not  to  buy  expensive  f oo(  I ;  this  is  noth- 
ing new  to  the  retired  an  i  elderly  living 
on  fixed  incomes. 

As  part  of  my  efforts  to  develop  a  legis- 
lative program  and  set  g  »als  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  concei-n,  I  have  sponsored 
several  specific  proposal!  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  well-being  of  senio  r  citizens.  They 
would:  Include  certain  jualifled  drugs 
under  medicare,  which  ( ould  mean  the 
difference  between  illnei  s  or  Improved 
health  and  survival;  ptDvide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  any  and  all  retirement 
income  be  tax  exempt;  allow  a  credit 
against  income  taxes  or  Treasury  pay- 
ment for  persons  65  an<  over,  to  offset 
the  cost  of  State  and  local  property 
taxes:  provide  reduced  oi  free  transpor- 
tation for  persons  65  an  1  over;  protect 
private  pension  plans;  :  ncrease  retire- 
ment benefits;  and  strer  gthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  America  is  Act. 

I  have  again  introduce!  i  legislation  de- 
signed to  assure  elderly  p  ;i-sons  full  pay- 
ment of  all  Federal  bene  fits  under  .such 
programs  as  veterans'  i  tensions,  social 
security,  medicare,  and  old-age  assist- 
ance. It  makes  no  sense  to  raise  social 
security  benefits  only  t  >  withdraw  an 
equal  amount  from  reci  lients  of  other 
Federal  payments.  In  m;  district  alone, 
nearly  78,000  older  perso  is  receive  .some 
$106  million  each  year  rom  social  se- 
curity in  Berks.  Schuylk  11,  and  part  of 
Northumberland  Counti(  s.  The  last  in- 
crease was  not  received  ly  many  due  to 
unfair  income  ceilings. 

Certain  measures  I  sr  onsored  in  the 
last  Congress  were  appro  led  .such  as  the 
social  security  increase,  he  inclusion  of 
chiropractic  .services  undi  r  medicare,  the 
increase  in  the  earning  s  limitation,  a 
railroad  retiiement  incre  ise,  and  otliers. 
My  bill  to  provide  hot,  r  uti-itious  meals 
was,  unfortunately,  vetoe  d  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  I  continue  to  sui  iport  and  advo- 


cate such  a  program.  I  carkot,  however, 
condone  any  increase  in  medicare  which 
would  place  an  additional  jstrain  on  re- 
cipients and  I  strongly  favor  full  cov- 
erage. It  Is  necessary,  of  ciurse,  to  con- 
tinually explore  legislative  avenues  in 
behalf  of  the  elderly  and  this  I  am  doing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  I  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  indicating  our  jgenuine  con- 
cern for  and  awareness  of  i  the  problems 
of  older  Americans  by  taking  decisive 
action  on  these  and  other  proposals  of 
benefit  to  them.  An  administration  which 
takes  the  position  that  we  :annot  afford 
to  help  the  elderly  strains  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  understand  snd  deal  with 
human  and  social  problems .  No  price  can 
be  placed  on  the  fulfillment  of  human 
need  nor  on  the  acqulsitlf>n  of  himian 
dignity. 


THE  NATION  SUPPORT^ 
OF     TAX 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KAIITENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE!  lENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 
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Mr.    KASTENMEIER 
since  cigarette  smoking 
major  contributors  to 
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year,  KM.  4640  which 
nal  Revenue  Code  by 
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ingenuity  and  saie-smanship 
tion  of  being  able  to  sell 
Rep.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
cigarette  industry  has 
per  cent  of  the  $25  million  a 
on   TV   advertising  into 
zlties,    billboards,    etc.    The 
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Cigarette    Smoking   Is 
Health."  is  lightly  passed 
at  all.  As  for  the  young,  who 
principal  concern  cf  the  an 
a   prominent  Canadian  phy 
been  active  In  this  field  sums 
cnlng    medical    statistics 
them.   Cancer  is  something 
get   and,   for  them,  old  age 
away."    Of    course    cancer   la 
hazard,  and  coronary  heart 
senifi.  etc..  afflict  and   liill 
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but  the  middle-aged  and  even  the  young. 
However,  experience  shows  that  the  medical 
approach  has  only  limited  efficacy. 

Should  we  Just  give  up,  blaming  It  all  on 
"human  nature"?  In  that  case,  why  all  the 
uproar  about  "bard"  drugs,  and  even  mari- 
juana? Or  should  more  radical  measures  be 
undertaken?  Representative  Kastenmeier 
favors  the  latter  course.  "While  the  advertls- 
*'  lug  dollar  tax  exemption  is  extended  to  all 

businesses  in  the  country,"  he  says  In  the 
Congressional    Record,    page    5066    "I    feel 
the  harmful  and  deadly  effects  of  the  prod- 
g  uct    which    cigarette    manufacturers    mar- 

2||  ket  should  prevent  these  industrialists  from 

^  enjoying  this  otherwise  universal  privilege." 

Let  them  advertise  If  they  wish,  but  at  their 
own  expense.  Either  the  advertising  will 
diminish,  or  the  Industry's  profits  will  drop, 
or  the  cost  of  cigarettes  will  rise  to  still  high- 
er levels. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  re- 
moving cigarette  advertising  as  a  deductible 
business  expense.  Of  course  there  wUl  be  an 
uproar  If  this  legislation  seems  likely  to  pass. 
Alcohol  Is  harmful  too,  and  lobbyists  for  the 
liquor  Interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  cig- 
arette industry  will  rave  and  roar  about  do- 
gooders  and  health  nuts.  But  isn't  it  better 
I  to  brave  such  onslaughts  than  to  make  our- 

f  selves  rldictUous  by  Issuing  official  reports  on 

the  perils  of  cigarette  smoking,  while  sub- 
;  sidlzlng  cunningly  contrived  messages  in  its 

favor? 


MISS  JANE  FONDA 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

or  NEW  Msxico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
activities  of  a  young  movie  actress  would 
not  normally  merit  the  attentions  of  this 
body.  But  when  the  lady  in  question  hap- 
pens to  be  a  widely  publicized  and  self- 
appointed  commenator  on  International 
affairs,  morals  and  ethics,  her  observa- 
tions may  merit  some  brief  consideration 
here. 

I  refer  in  this  Instance  to  Miss  Jane 
Fonda,  who  is  presently  solemnly  assur- 
ing Americans  that  our  returned  prison- 
ers of  war  are  liars— that  they  did  not,  In 
fact,  experience  what  they  say  they  ex- 
perienced. She  further  suggests  that 
their  testimony  would  be  unworthy  of 
our  attention  no  matter  what  they  told 
us  because  they  are  some  species  of 
paid  killers — murderers,  in  short. 

I  am  confident  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  by  now  more  than  capable  of 
evaluating  Miss  Fonda's  judgment.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  considers  her  a  dispas- 
sionate observer. 

What  strikes  me,  however,  is  the  para- 
dox of  the  situation— that  it  is  largely  the 
existence  and  dedication  of  the  men  she 
vilifies  that  preserved  Miss  Fonda's  free- 
dom, the  freedom  she  then  misuses  for 
her  torrential  abuse. 

If  there  is  any  benefit  to  the  Nation 
In  Miss  Fonda's  offstage  performances, 
it  may  be  this:  That  she  serves  as  a  dra- 
matic reminder  to  all  the  world  that  free- 
dom, which  is  difficult  to  achieve  and 
maintain,  allows  for  both  responsible 
and  irresponsible  use  of  its  privileges. 

Now  would  not  it  be  edifying  to  us  all 
if  the  Jane  Fondas,  who  have  flourished 
CJOX 700— Part  9 
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and  grown  wealthy  under  the  advantages 
of  freedom,  would  resolve  to  show  us  all 
how  responsibly  they  can  use  those 
freedoms. 


NEW  FARM  PROGRAM  REPUDIATED 
BY  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
weeks  after  it  was  presented,  the  Presi- 
dent has  rejected  his  own  proposed  agri- 
culture policy.  And  in  the  process,  he  has 
betrayed  the  American  farmer  and  con- 
sumer alike. 

The  new  farm  program  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposed  to 
phase  out  farm  Income  support  pay- 
ments, and  to  let  the  farmer  receive  the 
market  value  for  his  products  in  the 
marketplace.  This  would  take  the  food 
subsidy  off  the  taxpayer,  with  the  full 
food  costs  being  borne  by  the  consumer. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  March  20,  Secretary 
Butz  said: 

Farmers  and  the  private  trade  should 
keep  the  supply  in  their  bands.  They  should 
retain  the  marketing  decision  and  market 
at  the  best  prices  for  them.  They  should  earn 
the  profits  for  carrying  the  crop  from  periods 
of  lower  prices  to  periods  of  higher  prices. 
Farmers  are  benefitting  from  this  right  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  any  discussion  of  legislation  and  the 
future  of  agriculture,  we  should  turn  to  the 
question  of  who  should  control  farming  in 
America.  I  think  we  can  agree — it  should  not 
be  government.  It  sbotUd  not  be  non-farm 
corporations.  Farming  should  be  controlled 
by  the  men  and  women  and  families  who 
farm  our  land  and  provide  owe  food. 

We  have  taken  a  giant  step  away  from 
domination  of  agriculture  by  government. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  provided  that 
step.  It  reversed  a  trend.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  serving  agriculture  rather  than 
dominating  It.  The  legislation  we  finally 
develop  together  can  and  should  continue 
this  trend  to  the  tmdylng  gratitude  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  in  the  best  long-time 
Interest  of  all  citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Last  week  Mr.  Butz  was  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  as  refering  to  those  who 
pressed  for  price  controls  on  food  as 
"damn  fools."  Surely  his  comment  was 
not  directed  at  the  President.  He  added 
that  those  who  favor  ceilings  on  food 
prices  "have  not  fully  assessed"  the  effect 
of  such  ceilings. 

Last  Thursday  in  the  face  of  a  meat 
boycott,  however,  the  President  slapped 
a  price  (selling  on  the  cost  of  beef,  in  re- 
jection of  his  own  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram. The  same  celling  also  limits  the 
prices  a  farmer  can  get  for  food  exports 
to  foreign  countries.  This  in  practice  in- 
creases the  cost  to  the  American  consum- 
er by  decreasing  the  price  the  farmer  can 
get  for  his  products  abroad. 

The  nationwide  boycott  should  be  seen 
as  a  repudiation  of  the  administration's 
proposed  market  concept  of  nonsubsl- 
dized  agricultme. 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping: 
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[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  29, 
1973) 
Btrrs  E&SBS   Comtrols  Stand 
(By  John  Holusha) 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  today  ap- 
peared to  soften  significantly  his  opposition 
to  food-price  controls. 

This  came  amid  recurring  reports  that 
President  Nixon  would  announce  some  new 
form  of  controls  in  his  televised  address  to- 
night. 

Butz  has  been  the  administration's  most 
outspoken  opponent  of  controls  on  prices 
that  farmers  charge  for  their  produce.  Last 
week,  Butz  referred  to  those  who  are  press- 
ing for  such  controls  as  "damn  fools." 

But  at  a  news  conference  today,  Butz  tem- 
pered the  tone  of  his  comments  on  food  price 
controls  even  as  he  held  steadfastly  to  bis 
position  that  controls  on  raw  agricultural 
products  would  tend  to  dry  up  supplies  in 
conventional  channels  and  aevelop  black 
market  outlets. 

He  said  he  continued  to  feel  that  those 
who  favor  ceilings  on  food  prices  "haven't 
fully  assessed"  the  effect  of  such  ceilings. 

But,  asked  If  he  would  resign  in  protest  If 
President  Nixon  did  Impose  controls,  Butz 
waved  off  the  question  with  a  laugh.  "I've 
lost  many  battles  at  the  White  House,"  he 
said.  "Even  on  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
I've  been  overruled  several  times — sometimes 
I  win  and  sometimes  I  lose." 

Asked  if  he  covild  support  controls  If  Im- 
posed, Butz  parried  by  stating  flatly  that  ho 
supports  the  President.  He  went  on  to  say, 
though,  that  controls  on  food  prices — If  ex- 
tended for  any  length  of  time — would  require 
a  system  of  rationing  similar  to  that  used 
during  World  War  n. 

Butz  sought  to  play  down  threats  by  farnx 
organizations  to  withhold  their  meat  animals 
from  market  In  retaliation  to  consumer  boy- 
cotts. He  said  farmers  economically  cannot 
afford  to  keep  hogs  and  steers  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  past  their  prime  market- 
ing time. 

"The  price  per  pound  of  the  animal  starts 
to  decline  then — they  Just  can't  keep  them 
much  past  the  'bloom',"  be  said. 

He  said  the  boycott  "may  have  a  major  Im- 
pact In  the  short  run"  on  food  prices.  Lessen- 
ing of  demand  via  the  boycott,  be  indicated, 
would  simply  be  an  exercise  of  the  classic 
economic  system. 

Overall  though,  he  said  the  only  way  to 
hold  down  food  prices  was  to  control 
Infiatlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Plans  to  withhold  hogs,  cattle  and  lambs 
from  the  market  starting  today  because  of  a 
record  drop  In  hog  prices  and  a  decline  In 
cattle  prices  have  been  announced  by  the 
National  Fanners  Organization. 

The  Infiuential  farm  group  took  the  action 
last  night,  claiming,  "The  price  drop  on  hogs 
has  been  so  drastic  that  It  requires  Immedi- 
ate action."  The  NFO  also  called  for  farmers' 
meetings  in  15  cities  tomorrow  to  determhie 
future  action. 

The  falling  prices  paid  to  ranchers  came 
as  plans  for  a  nationwide  meat  boycott  next 
week  gained  support.  In  San  Francisco  yes- 
terday, about  200  persons  paraded  at  the 
Federal  Building  plaza  and  shouted  pledges 
not  to  eat  meat  all  next  week  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  thereafter. 

The  decline  in  hog  prices  was  blamed  on 
"panic  selling  and  a  Jack  of  confidence  In 
what  the  market  will  be  tomorrow  or  next 
week"  by  a  spokesman  for  the  bog  market 
in  Des  Moines. 

"This  has  to  be  the  Impact  of  what  they 
call  consumer  resistance, "  said  Ron  Jarvis, 
president  of  Oppenheimer  Industries  of 
Kansas  City  which  operates  one  of  the  big- 
gest cattle  herds  in  the  nation. 

Jarvis  and  other  cattlemen  expressed 
doubt  that  they  could  withhold  herds  even 
fnxn  a  declining  market.  "The  cost  of  hold- 
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Ing  them  gets  too  problbiUve,  and  I  don't 
know  anybody  that  Isn't  trying  to  raise  as 
much  beef  as  they  can,"  said  cattle  producer 
Phil  Arnold  of  Ashland,  Kan. 

But  NFO  President  Oren  Lee  Stanley  said, 
"Farmers  must  stand  together  now  If  a 
serious  economic  disaster  In  agriculture  Is 
to  be  avoided."  The  last  time  the  NFO  asked 
members  to  withhold  their  supplies  was  In 
1968. 

Meanwhile,  Japan,  the  biggest  single  cus- 
tomer of  the  American  farmer,  has  tempo- 
rarily quit  buying  U.S.  pork.  Government 
experts  think  sales  will  resume  shortly  as 
present  supplies  In  that  country  dwindle. 

There  have  been  some  reports  In  the  meat 
trade  that  the  curtailment  of  Japanese  pork 
buying — now  In  its  second  week — Is  a  big 
factor  in  dramatic  declines  In  Midwest  hog 
prices  In  recent  days. 

According  to  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cials, however,  the  volume  of  pork  sold  to 
Japan  has  not  been  large  enough  In  Itself 
to  be  an  Important  market  factor. 

Last  year,  when  U.S.  pork  sales  to  Japan 
soared,  shipments  amounted  to  46  millions 
poimds  or  only  about  0.3  percent  of  total 
U.S.  pork  output. 


HUD  ATTACKS  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
PLUMBING  CODES 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  discrim- 
ination, in  any  form,  is  bad.  It  is  im- 
moral, unhealthy,  and  unlawful.  Yet,  it 
persists  and  its  mere  presence  stifles  the 
rights  and  expectations  of  many  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  justifiably  have  come 
to  feel  neglected. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  form  of 
discrimination  is  that  which  threatens 
or  denies  to  workers  their  right  to  eco- 
nomic security;  for  if  an  able  and  willing 
worker  is  stifled  at  the  threshold  of  em- 
ployment, his  disappointments  and  frus- 
trations multiply  and  ultimately  threaten 
the  basic  fabric  of  our  system  of  ordered 
liberty. 

It  is  because  of  these  concerns  that 
I  was  most  pleased  with  the  recent  pol- 
icy position  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— HUD — in  directly  and  frontally 
assaulting  the  discriminatory  provisions 
and  practices  perpetuated  by  plumbing 
codes. 

The  particular  vice  I  am  referring  to 
concerns  a  practice — common  to  virtually 
every  State,  city,  and  hamlet  which  has 
a  plumbing  code — whereby  only  "li- 
censed" plumbers  are  permitted  to  per- 
form pipework  outside  of  buildings  or 
structures.  This  outside  work — often  re- 
ferred to  as  "utilities"  installation — in- 
volves such  semiskilled  tasks  as  the  dig- 
ging of  ditches  and  trenches,  the  unload- 
ing and  lowering  of  pipe  into  the  trench, 
the  pushing  together  of  separate  lengths 
of  pipe,  the  making  of  the  joint  by  screw- 
ing or  cementing  the  lengths  together, 
and  the  filling  and  tamping  of  the  trench. 

These  work  tasks  are  tjrpically  the 
kinds  which  utility  contractors  and  their 
laborers  have  historically  performed 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
hardly  require  the  skills  normally 
associated  with  the  plumber's  craft.  Yet, 
by  virtue  of  plumbing  code  provisions 
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which  mandate  that  i  >ipe  work  to  be 
Installed  within  propei  ty  lines  be  per- 
formed only  by  licensef  plumbers,  local 
plumbing  oflQcials  and  plumbing  inspec- 
tors have  precluded  u  ility  contractors 
and  their  employees  :  rom  performing 
such  work — and  have  <  iven  gone  so  far 
as  to  invoke  the  codes'  criminal  pro- 
visions, subjecting  then  i  to  arrest,  fines, 
and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inv  dious  practice  is 
nothing  less  than  a  iionopoly  which, 
under  the  aegis  of  local  governmental 
fiat,  permits  only  the  special  class  of 
licensed  contractors  aid  plumbers  to 
do  outside  utilities  wo'k.  And  while  a 
monopoly  of  any  kind  ii  i  contrary  to  na- 
tional and  public  interest,  it  is  partic- 
ularly damaging  when  ii  s  radiations  con- 
taminate the  jobseeke  r  and  taxpayer 
alike.  Thus,  these  monc  pollstic  practices 
perpetuate  higher  con  ract  prices  and 
higher  labor  costs  whi<  h  are  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  notwithstanding  the 
wealth  of  evidence  thaf  as  a  matter  of 
national  practice,  this  v  ork  can  be  done 
by  nonlicensed  contract  )rs  and  workmen 
with  even  greater  effli  iency,  economy, 
and  competency,  and  ^'hile  conforming 
to  the  highest  performs  nee  standards. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
limiting  the  high  cos:  g  and  spiraling 
wages  involved  in  cor  struction,  I  am 
even  more  troubled  with  the  crises  in  the 
cities  and  the  attend  mt  evils  which 
such  crises  create.  While  a  depressed  eco- 
nomic market  knows  no  partisanship  and 
is  felt  by  all  workers  al  ke,  its  impact  is 
nevertheless  more  acute  for  those  mi- 
nority citizens  who  are  f  irther  disadvan- 
taged in  attempting  to  i  ain  initial  access 
to  employment  or  tra  ning  opportuni- 
ties. If  no  rational  bas:  3  exists  for  pre- 
cluding minorities  fron  obtaining  work 
experience  in  utilities  construction  out- 
side of  property  lines,  v  hy  then  is  there 
any  basis  for  requiring  a  license  inside 
such  imaginary  line? 

The  U.S.  District  Cou  t  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Indiana,  in  the  case  of 
White  V.  City  of  Evanstille,  310  F.  Supp. 
569  (1970),  answered  his  question  by 
holding  that  a  plumbin  ;  ( ode  which  re- 
quired a  license  for  vcrk  performed 
within  property  lines  \vas  arbitrary 
and  imreasonable,  and  i]  i  \iolation  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  tl:  e  United  States 
Constitution;  and  furtier,  that  where 
members  of  minority  ( roups  could  not 
gain  access  to  the  lice  ised  class,  such 
codes  also  violated  constitutional  prin- 
ciples by  perpetuating  A  condition  of  de 
facto  racial  discriminat  on. 

In  addition,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commissio:  i  has  noted  that 
because  of  the  drastically  low  percent- 
age of  minority  worker  who  have  been 
able  to  gain  admission  o  the  Plumbers' 
Union,  the  EEOC  "wou  d  look  favorably 
upon  any  code  activity  which  sought  to 
remove  such  restrictio  as  and  provide 
wider  channels  of  emp  oyment  access." 
It  Is  apparent  to  me  tt  at  to  the  extent 
a  code  prevents  anyore  other  than  a 
privileged  licensed  worl  man  the  means 
of  gainful  employment  to  that  extent 
does  the  code  interfere  '  nth  every  man's 
right  to  be  judged  by  h  s  ability  to  per- 
form. 

It  is  because  of  the  fc  regoing  discrim- 
inatory aspects  of  plunbing  code  ad- 
ministration that  I  wa ;  encouraged  by 
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the  recent  action  and  declaration  of  pol- 
icy made  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developmmit.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  various  trade  associations, 
labor  organizations,  and  public  interest 
groups  have  brought  these  grievances  to 
the  attention  of  HUD— t^ith  little  visi- 
ble result.  At  long  last,  HUD  has  final- 
ly taken  the  long-awaiqed  and  neces- 
sary step  declaring  that  communities  will 
no  longer  be  entitled  t^  receive  HUD 
certification  and  financial  assistance  if 
they  continue  to  adminis  ;er  discrimina- 
tory plumbing  codes.  M:.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  significanc;  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  a  long- neglected  area 
of  public  concern,  I  subm  it  in  its  entire- 
ty the  March  16,  1973,  etter  of  policy 
from  the  Department  o  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  thr  National  Util- 
ity Contractors  Associatio  i : 

Department  op  Housik  o  and 

Urban  Dev  exopment, 
Washington,  B.C.,  1  tarch  16, 1973. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Stone, 

General  Counsel,  National   Utility  Contrac- 
tors Association,  Inc.,  \  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stone:  We  are  pleased,  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  2,  1973,  to 
give  you  a  summary  of  actioi  is  we  have  taken 
to  overcome  problems  of  pro\  isions  in  plumb- 
ing codes  which  tend  to  Urn  t  work  and  con- 
tract opportunities  regardln  ;  plumbing  out- 
side of  structures  and  spec  fically  Involving 
outside  utUitles. 

First,  we  recently  prepare  1  a  notice  to  all 
communities  concerned  witti  the  Workable 
Program  for  Community  Inprovement  that 
HUD  wUl  not  accept  for  osrtlfication  pur- 
poses any  plumbing  code  i  revisions  which 
establish  the  property  line  o  r  other  arbitrary 
point  outside  of  structures  as  a  basis  for 
defining  work  subject  to  licensing.  The  no- 
tice points  out  a  court  decision  which  held 
that  use  of  the  property  line ,  when  licensing 
Is  not  required  for  work  beyond  that  line 
denies  work  opportunity  ard  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  so  Is  i  nconstltutlonal. 
The  court  noted  also  in  th«  particular  case 
that  licensing  provisions  wer«  so  administered 
as  to  deny  licenses  to  minority  Individuals. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  y  >u  a  copy  of  the 
notice  as  soon  as  we  rece  ve  it  from  the 
printers.  It  wUl  take  immediate  effect  upon 
distribution  to  communities  which  will  occur 
shortly. 

Second,  we  have  been  apj  irised  ot  several 
cases  of  pending  litigation  which  challenge 
the  legality  of  such  arbitral  y  provisions. 

Third,  we  have  received  reports,  at  our  re- 
quest, from  the  Internationi  d  Association  of 
Plumbing  and  Mechanical  Officials  and  the 
Southern  BuUdlng  Code  Congress  as  to  spe- 
cific revision  steps  these  o -ganlzatlons  are 
taking  with  their  Uniform  Plumbing  Code 
and  Southern  Standard  Plumbing  Code  re- 
spectively to  remove  or  amend  provisions 
which  have  used  arbitrary  ]  lolnts  for  estab- 
lishing licensing  requlremei  ts  on  plumbing 
outside  of  structures. 

Fourth,  we  are  instructing  our  field  offices, 
which  have  responsibility  for  certifying 
Workable  Programs,  as  to  ov  r  policy  and  the 
unacceptability  of  locally  en  forced  codes,  ir- 
respective of  source  (Model  Oode,  State  code 
or  locally  developed  code) ,  w  tilch  employ  the 
property  line  or  other  arbitiary  point  in  es- 
tablishing requirements  for  1  icenslng.  As  you 
may  know,  a  HUD-certifleq  Workable  Pro- 
gram Is  a  requisite  for  local  participation  In 
renewal,  neighborhood  develc  pment,  code  en- 
forcement and  related  renewal -type  grant 
programs. 

Upon  close  reexamination  i  >f  the  Issues  and 
technical  problems  Involved  .land  upon  fuller 
realization  of  the  Impact  that  code  provisions 
can  have  with  respect  to  wqrk  and  business 
rights  and  opportunities,  the  Department  be- 
came convinced  of  the  nei;essity  of  these 
steps. 
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We  are  confident  that  these  steps  will  be 
effective  in  reaching  our  objectives  and  In 
meeting  concerns  you  have  expressed.  We 
Fhall  be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional 
information  you  may  wish.  Also  we  would 
like  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  your 
continuing  Interest  in  this  matter  and  that 
this  has  been  helpful  In  identifying  the  Is- 
sues Involved  and  In  framing  corrective 
action. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  H.   Brottn, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Community  and 
Entrlromnental  Standards. 


TELEVISION'S  POW  COVERAGE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

of   KEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us.  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  sought  fit  to 
speak  out  when  the  broadcast  media 
overstepped  its  responsibilities.  This  day 
however,  I  want  to  commend  the  media 
particularly  NBC  for  the  outstanding 
coverage  they  provided  of  the  returning 
POW's  on  the  "Today"  program  last  Fri- 
day morning. 

On  that  particular  program  NBC  de- 
voted its  entire  2  hours  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive coverage  of  the  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  given  by  any  network. 

During  the  first  hour  the  returnees 
were  Interviewed  by  "Today"  Washing- 
ton editor  Bill  Monroe  and  John  Coch- 
ran, NBC  correspondent  at  the  Pentagon. 
During  the  second  hour,  the  final  satellite 
feed  from  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippines  carried  films  of  the  last 
POW's  released  in  Hanoi. 

By  the  time  the  last  serviceman  came 
down  the  ramp  at  Clark  evei-yone  of  the 
589  POWs  had  passed  the  NBC  cameras. 
And,  I  might  add,  each  and  evei-y  one 
were  seen  on  the  "Today"  program. 

Like  myself,  I  feel  that  anyone  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  this  pro- 
gram, must  have  been  touched  deeply. 

This  poignant  portrayal  elevated  tele- 
vision journalism  to  new  heights.  I  com- 
mend them,  and  look  forward  to  more  of 
the  same.  It  was  indeed,  one  of  televi- 
sion's finest  hours. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  BROAncASTiNO 

Company,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  30, 1973. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  know  that  you  have 
been  Interested  in  the  coverage  that  the 
television  networks  have  given  to  the  return 
of  our  POWs;  because  of  your  Interest  I  am 
sending  you  a  release  from  our  News  Depart- 
ment Indicating  the  kind  of  continuing  cov- 
erage  that  NBC  has  undertaken  since  the 
first  POWs  were  released  In  late  January. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  visiting  with  you  Tues- 
day night  at  the  NAB  cocktaU  party:  the 
worst  part  of  this  Job  Congressman,  Is  that 
I'm  so  busy  fighting  the  forest  fires  in  my 
own  bailiwick  that  I  don't  have  as  much 
chance  as  I  would  like  to  visit  with  my 
friends.  One  of  these  days  I  hope  that  situa- 
tion wUl  change  but  I'm  not  counting  on  It. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr. 
Director,  Government  Relations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  29,  1973. 
Most  Extensivx  TV  Coverage  of  Repatria- 
tion OF  Prisoners  or  War  To  Reach  Cli- 
max on  NBC  as  "Today"  Devotes  3  Hottbs 
TO  Subject 

As  a  climax  to  the  most  extensive  coverage 
of  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  given 
by  any  network,  NBC-TV's  "Today"  program 
wiU  devote  Its  entire  two  hours  to  the  sub- 
ject Friday,  March  30   (7-9  a.  m.  NYT). 

During  the  first  hour,  recently  returned 
POWs  wUl  be  Interviewed  in  Washington  by 
"Today"  Washington  editor  Bill  Monroe  and 
John  Cochran,  NBC  correspondent  at  the 
Pentagon.  During  the  second  hour,  the  final 
satellite  feed  from  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in 
the  Philippines  will  carry  films  of  the  last 
POWs  released  in  Hanoi. 

After  the  last  serviceman  comes  down  the 
ramp  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  every  one  of 
the  589  POWs  who  passed  the  NBC  cameras 
will  have  been  seen  on  the  "Today"  program. 
Additional  coverage  has  Included  the  subse- 
quent arrivals  of  POWs  at  air  bases  close  to 
their  homes. 


VA  HOSPITAL  AT  PRESCOTT,  ARIZ. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  9,  1973,  there  appeared  in  the 
Prescott  Courier  an  excellent  account 
concerning  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Prescott,  Artz.  In  view  of  the 
unfavorable  publicity  that  has  been  given 
to  VA  Hospitals  by  some  groups,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  see  this  report  of  activities  at  our  Pres- 
cott VA  Hospital. 

The  article  follows: 

Whipplk    Better    Off — McIntyrs    Refutes 
VA  Hospital  Find 

(By  Tom  Goat) 

Results  of  a  congressional  Investigation 
which  harshly  criticized  conditions  In  the 
nation's  veterans  hospitals  do  not  describe 
the  situation  at  Whipple  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  according  to  center  Director 
Virgil  Mclntyre. 

"Every  hospital  has  a  different  situation," 
Mclntyre  said  commenting  on  the  investiga- 
tion, "but  in  our  situation  here  we  are  not 
finding  that  the  problems  exist  which  are 
described  in  the  AP  story." 

The  story,  which  was  released  yesterday, 
alleges  the  congressional  investigators  found 
a  pattern  of  neglect  in  the  nations  VA  hos- 
pitals that  endangers  the  weU-belug  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  patients. 

The  story  went  on  to  report  that  veterans 
face  long  waiting  periods  of  from  a  few 
weeks  to  months  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  168  VA  hospitals. 

Once  there,  the  investigators  claim,  a  vet- 
eran is  likely  to  receive  lllUe  attention  from 
imdermanned  nursing  staffs  and  is  also  likely 
to  be  put  in  cramped  quarters  due  to  short- 
ages of  space. 

In  conclusion,  the  investigators  state,  con- 
ditions at  some  hospitals  are  so  bad  that  a 
patient  may  leave  In  worse  shape  than  when 
he  was  admitted. 

The  Investigation  was  based  on  interviews 
with  VA  officials  at  14  VA  hospitals  through- 
out the  nation  and  examinations  of  VA 
records. 

In  commenting  on  the  local  VA  hospital, 
Mclntyre  stressed  that  there  is  adequate 
staffing  to  handle  the  needs  of  its  approxi- 
mately 190  patients. 

Presently  there  are  57  registered  nurses  at 
the  hospital  and  15  staff  physicians,  nine  of 
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whom  are  certified  by  the  American  Board 
in  their  special  area  of  study. 

"Over^"  said  Mclntyre,  "our  staff  to 
patient  ratio  is  above  the  national  average  for 
VA  hospitals." 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  high  ratio  as 
well  as  the  advanced  study  by  the  majority 
of  the  staff  physicians  is  that  Whipple  Hos- 
pital is  reportedly  in  a  very  favorable  recruit- 
ing area. 

While  Mclntyre  recognized  that  there  are 
some  areas  In  which  veterans  cannot  get 
treatment  in  the  Prescott  area  because  of 
staff  limitations,  he  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  other  two  state  VA  hospitals  in 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  work  closely  with 
Whipple  HosplUl. 

"If  a  veteran  comes  to  us  for  care  in  a  ' 
specialty  we  don't  have,  such  as  neurosur- 
gery, we  can  have  him  to  Phoenix  or  Tucson 
in  a  matter  of  hours  . . ." 


BUSING,  TRUE  OR  FALSE— A 
DIFFERING  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZa 

of  iunnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  I  introduced  into  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  editorialist  William  Raspberry 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Subsequent  to 
that  editorial,  and  to  mj'  introduction  of 
it  into  the  Record,  Mr.  John  Buggs,  Staff 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post  criticizing  the  editorial.  In  the  in- 
terest of  fair  play  and  equal  time,  Mr. 
Buggs'  letter  follows : 
Letter  From  John  Buggs,  Staff  Director. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civn.  Bights  to  the 

Washington  Post 

March  26,  1973. 

It  would  have  been  serious  enough  If  In 
his  March  16th  column,  "Busing,  True  or 
False,"  Post  columnist  William  Raspberry 
had  only  seriously  distorted  the  conclusions 
of  a  recent  Civil  Rights  Commission  report 
of  a  national  poll.  However,  he  also  at- 
tempted to  confuse  the  Issue  with  an  essen- 
tially meaningless  analogy  between  housing 
and  school  policies.  To  these  two  major 
errors,  which  any  uninitiated  person  might 
commit,  he  added  a  third — and  for  an  out- 
standing columnist,  unforgivable  blunder — 
Mr.  Raspberry  suggests  that  the  Commission 
used  two  words  that  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  hackles  of  most  people,  "bigotry"  and 
"insincerity"  in  describing  its  findings. 
Nowhere  In  the  entire  26-page  reprot  and 
appendices  are  those  two  words  found  or 
Implied. 

Mr.  Raspberry  believes  that  the  Commis- 
sion's report  distorted  the  evidence  to  claim 
that  bvising  opponents  were  "bigoted  and 
insincere"  rather  than  motivated  by  honest 
opposition  to  the  "economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational costs"  of  implementing  Cotirt  or- 
ders requiring  busing. 

The  Commission,  however,  specifically 
criticized  those  who  analyze  the  difference 
between  poU  findings  of  support  for  inte- 
gration and  opposition  to  busing  as  expres- 
sions of  public  hypocrisy.  The  survey  was 
designed  to  probe,  In  unprecedented  detail, 
the  reasons  for  this  gap.  The  Commission 
did  not  conclude,  as  Raspberry  implies,  that 
the  only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  pubUc 
enthusiasm  for  busing  was  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate information.  Raspberry  has  ignored 
the  following  passage  early  in  the  Commls- 
Elcn's  report; 

"Misinformation  Is  not.  of  course,  a  total 
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explanation  of  the  Intense  public  opposi- 
tion to  busing.  Even  with  effective  national 
and  local  leadership  accurately  communi- 
cating the  facts  of  the  situation,  there 
woiild  doubtless  be  substantial  opposition  . . . 

"The  fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that  many 
millions  of  Americans  are  very  seriously  mis- 
informed about  vital  issues  affecting  their 
children.  The  only  reasonable  hypothesis  is 
that  If  they  did  know  and  understand  the 
facts  then  their  attitudes  would  become 
somewhat  more  favorable." 

Mr.  Raspberry  finds  it  "hard  to  see  how 
Informing  *the  Ignorant  .  .  .  would  make  the 
slightest  difference  In  their  attitudes  toward 
busing."  Surely,  Mr.  Raspberry  cannot  think 
that  resistance  to  busing  is  not  intensified 
on  the  part  of  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  erroneously  believe  their  children  are 
damaged  educationally  by  desegregation  and 
that  the  Courts  have  ignored  such  damage. 
Can  be  seriously  dispute  the  implication  that 
public  attitudes  are  affected  when  most 
Americans  think  It  costs  up  to  twenty-five 
times  more  than  It  actually  does  to  imple- 
ment a  tjrpical  busing  plan?  Can  be  ignore 
the  conclusion  that  part  of  the  opposition 
to  busing  grows  out  of  the  belief,  held  by 
most  people,  that  the  courts  have  already 
ordered  the  consolidation  of  suburban  and 
central  city  school  districts  for  desegregation 
purposes?  Should  we  overlook  the  very  real 
probability  that  there  is  a  mistaken  belief 
that  the  courts  are  ordering  unnecessary 
busing  when  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  say  they  oppose  busing  but  yet  are 
willing — if  asked  another  question — to  sup- 
port busing  when  there  is  no  other  way  to 
desegregate?  Is  it  not  important  when  the 
survey  shows  that  people  who  were  reason- 
ably well  informed  were  three  and  a  half 
times  more  likely  than  those  seriously  mis- 
Informed  to  support  busing? 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Raspberry's  writing  re- 
flects the  very  kind  of  misinformation  the 
Commission  discussed  In  its  report.  He  writes 
of  the  heavy  financial  and  educational  costs 
of  busing  and  Insists  that  integration  not  be 
"the  oterrjdinsr  goal,  to  be  achieved  no 
matter  what  the  cost."  Had  he  carefully  read 
the  Commission  report,  he  would  have  noted 
that  the  cost  of  busing  orders  Is  only  about 
1  or  2  percent  of  school  district's  budget, 
.far  less  than  any  significant  compensatory 
program.  While  the  avaUable  evidence  indi- 
cated no  massive  educational  gain  for  black 
students,  the  gains  are  far  more  significant 
than  for  any  existing  compensatory  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
harm  to  white  children.  Mr.  Raspberry  Is 
among  the  major  figures  of  the  mass  media 
who  bear  the  responsibility  for  giving  wide- 
spread public  credence  to  the  myths  of 
massive  economic  and  educational  costs. 

Mr.  Raspberry  claims  that  support  for 
court-ordered  urban  school  desegregation 
plans  is  the  same  as  "requiring  that  families 
residing  in  neighborhoods  that  are  too  white 
or  too  black  be  forcibly  relocated  to  other 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  achieve  neighbor- 
hood integration." 

Mr.  Raspberry's  analogy  does  not  hold  In 
most  housing  situations.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans, housing  has  always  been  a  private  mar- 
ket commodity  purchased  through  a  private 
market  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  are  free 
to  make  their  own  choices  so  long  as  they  do 
not  violate  the  rights  of  others.  Schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  a  basic  public  responsi- 
bility, providing  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  public  service  for  most  citizens. 
Public  programs  whether  they  be  schools 
or  housing  must  comply  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  and  this  Commission  supports  a 
requirement  against  discrimination  In  any 
bousing  subsidized  by  tax  funds.  The  courts 
have  rightly  concluded  that  equal  opportu- 
nity cannot  be  provided  within  segregated 
schools  in  an  intentionally  segregated  school 
system. 
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HON.  FRANK  A  .  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLV  ^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Apr  I  4,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Spea  ser,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  ]  larine  and  Fish- 
eries Subcommittee  on  B  lerchant  Marine 
I  have  had  a  continua  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  stroi  g  and  competi- 
tive national  nuclear  mc  rchant  ship  pro- 
gram. That  is  why  I  wi  s  happy  to  read 
the  recent  speech  by  Mr.  Howard  P. 
Casey,  Deputy  Assistait  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritirae  Afifairs  before 
the  12th  annual  meetint 
Interstate  Nuclear  Boa  rd  in 
burg,  Va.,  on  March  27,  ]  973. 

I  believe  the  most  important  statement 
Mr.  Casey  made  duringj  his  speech,  and 
an  area  I  support,  is  tHat  the  Maritime 
Administration  is  actively  developing  a 
realistic  and  workable  a  Dproach  on  some 
form  of  "incentive  finj  ncing"  to  assist 
operators  in  meeting  tie  initial  outlays 
required  to  install  nucl^Eir  propulsion  on 
the  fii'st  several  ships. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  and  in- 
formative statement  t4  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow 

Remarks  by   HowAin  F.  Caset 
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throughs that  have  been  mad  e  In  this  revolu- 
tionary technology. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Industry  that 
particularly  impressed  me  is  1  he  excellent  co- 
operation between  industry  nnd  government 
that  has  been  maintained  thi  oughout  its  de- 
velopment. In  these  days  whsn  an  adversary 
relationship  between  the  twc  is  so  common- 
place, it  Is  Interesting  and  encouraging  to 
see  that  this  tjrpe  of  coop  eration  can  be 
established  and  how  effectiv<  >  it  Is  in  opera- 
tion. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  this  element  is 
particularly  Important  in  tie  maritime  in- 
dustry. Government,  busit  ess  and  labor 
share  responsibility  for  the  '  irell-belng  of  he 
U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Unfortui  lately,  the  track 
record  in  the  maritime  Indus  ;ry  has  not  been 
nearly  as  impressive  as  thi  i  one  that  the 
nuclear  Industry  has  compled. 

For  most  of  the  post-war  jerlod,  shipping 
management,  labor  and  go  rernment  could 
not  agree  on  a  viable  program  to  assure  the 
future  growth  of  the  industry.  The  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  assu  nae  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  Indui  try's  health  by 
providing  the  necessary  prloi  Itles  for  a  work- 
able program.  Industry  anc  labor  too  fre- 
quently put  their  own  paiochial  Interests 
ahead  of  those  of  the  fleet  lis  a  whole. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Amc  rican  Merchant 
Marine  suffered  greatly  as  i  result  of  this 
lack  of  unity.  The  once-proud  U.S.-flag  fleet 
dwindled  steadily  over  the  y«  ars,  until  It  was 
only  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 

By  1969,  it  was  apparent  that  drastic  ac- 
tion had  to  be  taken  to  re\erse  this  down- 
ward trend,  or  the  U.S.  woul«  1  soon  find  itself 
with  no  commercial  fleet  wc  rth  speaking  of. 
Recognizing  this.  President  Nixon  advanced 
the  most  sweeping  overhaul  of  our  national 
maritime  policy  in  over  30  y^ars.  He  held  out 
to  the  Industry  governmenit  Eissurance  of  a 
long-term  ship  construction  program  to  re- 
place the  obsolete  ships  In  ';he  present  fleet 
with  new  and  highly  produ^lve  vessels. 

In  return,  he  asked  the  sh  pplng  and  ship- 
building Industries — ^manag^ment  and  labor 
alike — to  concentrate  their  e^orts  on  improv- 
ing efficiency,  thus  enhancing  their  competi- 
tiveness in  the  world  markelT 

This  program — which  Received  nearly 
unanimous  support  from  labbr,  management, 
and  the  Congress — ^requires  management  and 
labor  to  pull  a  strong  oar  and  not  rely  so 
heavily  on  the  governmei  t  to  shape  its 
destiny.  It  requires  the  indu  itry  to  raise  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  In  new  ca;  >ltal  in  this  dec- 
ade. It  requires  labor  and  management  to 
become  more  productive  and  reduce  costs. 
And  It  encourages  them  to  construct  a  new 
and  more  cooperative  relati  >nship  that  will 
enable  them  to  resolve  their  Ufferences  with- 
out resorting  to  the  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages which  characterized  the  Industry  in 
the  past.  I  am  pleased  to  r  sport  that  since 
the  program's  enactment  In  late  1970,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  m  ade  In  achieving 
Its  goal  of  a  revitalized  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  shipping  Industry  his  responded  to 
President  Nixon's  shipbulldU  ig  initiative  with 
orders  for  37  new  ships  to  late,  along  with 
16  conversions.  These  ships  have  an  aggre- 
gate value  In  excess  of  $1.7  billion. 

These  new  orders  represen  t  a  major  break- 
through for  the  American  It  Merchant  Marine, 
since  they  include  24  bulk  c  irrlers — the  first 
to  be  built  for  U.S.  registry  md  operation  in 
the  foreign  trades  In  many  y  sars.  In  the  post- 
war era,  an  Influx  of  new  an<  economical  for- 
eign-flag tankers  and  dry-bulk  carriers  vir- 
tually ended  American  parti  :ipatlon  in  these 
vital  trades.  Recognizing  th«  growing  impor- 
tance of  imported  energy  supplies  and  raw 
materials  for  the  United  States,  President 
Nixon's  maritime  program  extended  to  such 
ships  the  operating  and  onstructlon  aids 
formerly  limited  only  to  g«  neral-cargo  car- 
riers. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  orders,  Amer- 
ican shipyards  today  are  enjc  ylng  the  greatest 
backlog   of  merchant-ship    construction   In 
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their  peacetime  history.  The  shipyards,  too, 
are  responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  new 
maritime  program  which  called  for  them  to 
make  major  improvements  in  their  produc- 
tivity by  incorporating  new  equipment  and 
mass-production  techniques  In  their  opera- 
tions. These  gains  are  to  be  reflected  In  a 
steadily  declining  subsidy  rate  which  will  fall 
from  53  percent  in  1969  to  35  percent  In  1976. 
To  date,  the  yards  have  successfully  met  this 
challenge.  All  shipbuilding  contracts  to  date 
have  been  within  the  subsidy  guideline  rates. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  American  shipyards 
today  are  spending  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  for  Improved  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, we  have  every  confidence  that  they  will 
continue  to  meet  the  reduced  subsidy  goal. 

The  final  highlight  of  the  progress  made 
In  Implementing  President  Nixon's  maritime 
program  that  I  would  like  to  relate  this  after- 
noon concerns  research  and  development. 
In  announcing  the  program  in  1969,  President 
Nixon  singled  out  R  and  D  as  an  area  in 
which  enlargement  and  redirection  were  re- 
quired. Too  often  in  the  past  the  Maritime 
Administration's  research  efforts  bore  little 
If  any  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  marl- 
time  industry;  yet,  effective  research  and 
development  on  a  near-term  basis  is  an  abso- 
lute prerequisite  in  Increasing  productivity  to 
compete  successfully  with  lower  cost  foreign 
shipbuilders  and  ship  operators. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know,  I'm  sure,  that 
nuclear  propulsion  is  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  In  our  research  and  development 
program. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Maritime 
Administration's  Initial  efforts  in  this  field — 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship, 
the  NS  Savannah.  In  the  ship's  10-year  his- 
tory, the  Savannah  traveled  over  half  a  mil- 
lion miles  on  nuclear  power  with  no  casual- 
ties, and  opened  44  ports  around  the  world  to 
nuclear-propelled  ships.  The  Savannah 
completely  fulfilled  the  mission  set  out  for 
her — demonstrating  the  technical  feasibility 
and  safety  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  mer- 
chant ships. 

This  innovative  ship,  however,  did  not 
and  could  not  demonstrate  the  economic 
soundness  of  nuclear  power.  First,  It  was 
not  designed  as  a  competitive  commercial 
ship.  Second,  and  more  Important,  fossil  fuel 
In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  when  the  Savannah 
was  being  built  and  operated,  was  compara- 
tively cheap,  putting  nuclear  power  at  a  se- 
vere disadvantage. 

This  situation  has  changed  radically.  The 
ships  being  built  today  are  far  larger  and 
faster  than  their  counterparts  of  even  10 
years  ago.  They  consequently  .  require  far 
more  power  than  their  predecessors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel 
has  risen  dramatically — more  than  doubling 
between  1969  and  1971.  While  future  In- 
creases In  fuel  prices  will  probably  not  be 
nearly  as  spectacular,  the  upward  trend  will 
undoxibtedly  persist  throvigh  the  end  of  this 
century. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  two  years  ago  re-eval- 
uated the  future  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
merchant  ships.  The  question  to  be  answered 
was:  Would  nuclear  power  remain  a  scientific 
curiosity  as  far  as  merchant  shipping  is 
concerned,  or  would  it  offer  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  conventional  powering  systems? 

After  intensive  analysis,  we  concluded 
that  atomic  power  will  indeed  provide  ship- 
owners with  an  attractive  method  of  propel- 
ling their  vessels  in  the  near  ftiture. 

In  fact,  the  recent  advent  of  ships  with 
CDiive  tio-ir.l  oovv-er  plants  of  more  than 
100.000  horsepower  indicates  clearly  that  the 
day  of  nuclear  power  Is  near.  Together  with 
Babcock  &  Wilcox's  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Di- 
vision, which  had  developed  a  consolidated 
nuclear  st?n.:-.i  e  -icrator  system,  we  lnlti;upcl 
a  .series  of  research  projects  aimed  at  pro- 
viding shipowners  with  the  powering  capa- 
bility they  -vlll  need. 

This  devel  jpment  effort  was  not  geared  to- 
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ward  achieving  major  scientific  break- 
throughs. Instead,  it  was  focused  on  extend- 
ing the  technical  know-how  generated  from 
the  NS  Savannah,  and  the  more  recent  de- 
velopments in  land-based  reactor  technology, 
to  produce  a  technicaly  sound,  economically 
feasible  marine  propulsion  system. 

In  the  last  three  years,  we  have  committed 
over  $6  million  to  this  effort.  Just  recently, 
we  reached  a  major  milestone  In  this  progress 
when  the  preliminary  safety  analysis  report 
was  presented  to  the  concerted  federal  agen- 
cies for  their  review  and  comment.  We  expect 
to  have  their  reactions  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Together  with  our  continuing  effort  to  test 
and  evaluate  the  critical  components  in  the 
proposed  reactor  system,  the  completion  of 
the  safety  analysis  in  the  near  future  will 
mean  that  American  shipowners  will  t>e  able 
to  place  orders  for  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems within  the  next  year,  orders  which  we 
fully  expect  to  be  received  by  the  U.S.  nuclear 
power  industry. 

Our  analysis  to  date  Indicates  three  areas 
of  shipping  where  nuclear  power  appears  to 
be  nearlng  competitiveness.  As  I  mentioned, 
we  have  entered  the  era  of  high-speed  con- 
tainerships — highly  productive  vessels  that 
can  carry  over  1,000  containers  at  speeds  of 
more  than  30  knots.  These  vessels  require 
power  plants  producing  100.000  or  more  shaft 
horsepower.  We  estimate  that  each  of  these 
ships  will  consume  $50  to  $100  million  worth 
of  fuel  in  its  25-year  life.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, nuclear  power,  despite  Its  higher 
Initial  capital  cost,  appears  to  be  quite  com- 
petitive with  conventional  fossil-fueled 
plants. 

Until  recently,  the  speed  of  the  container- 
ship  itself  was  not  viewed  as  a  major  con- 
sideration in  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
modal  shipping  system.  However,  as  other 
phases  of  intermodalism  have  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development,  particularly 
on  the  heavily  trafficked  trade  routes,  ship 
speed  is  more  and  more  being  looked  upon 
as  an  area  offering  competitive  advantage.  In 
my  view,  we  can  expect  this  factor  to  assume 
increasing  importance  In  the  future. 

While  Increased  speed  is  one  of  the  vessel 
characteristics  that  can  make  nuclear  power 
attractive,  growth  in  size  is  another.  Possibly 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  bulk 
shipping  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  vessel  capacity.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  115.000  dwt.  Manhattan  was 
one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  ships  in  the 
world;  today  It  Is  dwarfed  by  tankers  of 
nearly  500,000  deadweight  tons  and  vessels 
of  up  to  twice  that  size  are  being  planned. 
These  mammoth  ships  require  far  larger 
power  plants  to  attain  the  same  speeds  as 
their  smaller  predecessors.  It  Is  likely  that 
nuclear  propulsion  will  offer  owners  of  these 
vessels  the  same  economies  it  offers  to  the 
high-speed  containership  operators. 

A  third  potential  application  for  nuclear 
power  in  ship  propulsion  li  one  that  we  are 
just  beginning  to  investigate.  This  is  the 
growing  area  of  special  vessels — drilling 
ships,  ice  breakers,  and  the  like. 

We  have  just  recently  initiated  a  jointly 
funded  project  with  one  of  the  leading 
American  drilling  ship  operators.  Global 
Marine  Corporation,  for  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  equipping  Arctic  drilling  ships  with 
nuclear  power  plants.  The  present  offshore 
drilling  season  in  the  Arctic  is  limited  by 
weather  and  the  high  cost  of  flying  in  fuel 
in  50-gallon  drums  to  about  60  days  per  year. 
The  cost  of  fuel  oil  can  rise  to  as  much  as 
$10  a  gallon  under  these  conditions.  Nuclear 
power  has  the  potential  to  eliminate  this  in- 
efficient means  of  supply  and  at  the  same 
time  significantly  lengthen  the  Arctic  drill- 
ing season. 

The  increased  attention  being  given  to  the 
Arctic  as  one  of  the  world  s  greatest  store- 
houses of  energy  supplies  may  result  in  a 
requirement  for  high-powered  Ice-oreakers 
and  ice  transiting  tankers  or  submarines  in 
the  next  tea  years.  Such  ships  would  require 
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up  to  250.000  horsepower  to  operate  success- 
fully In  Arctic  Ice.  Here  agam  the  potential 
for  nuclear  power  is  real  and  may  well  be 
Imminent. 

In  view  of  these  potential  uses,  the  future 
of  nuclear  propulsion  appears  to  be  extremely 
bright.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  In  con- 
verting this  potential  into  reality. 

The  shipping  Industry,  I  can  tell  you  from 
long  years  of  experience,  is  a  hard-headed 
one  with  more  than  its  share  of  skeptics  and 
cynics.  Because  of  the  flercly  competitive 
nature  of  the  world  shipping  business  and 
the  large  capital  Investments  required  to 
enter  It,  shipowners  are  generally  not  the 
type  of  businessmen  to  make  decisions  on 
faith  or  promises. 

This  means  that  the  United  States'  nuclear 
power  hidustry  must  exert  the  maximum 
efforts  possible  to  sell  nuclear  propulsion  to 
the  marine  industry. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  the  questions 
for  which  shipowners  will  demand  answers 
are  areas  In  which  the  government  must  take 
the  lead.  Such  matters  as  ship  licensing,  port 
entry,  Indemnlflcatlon  against  third  party 
liability,  and  similar  issues  must  be  resolved 
at  the  International  level,  and  these  are  sub- 
jects that  we  in  the  government  are  pursuing 
at  this  time. 

Additionally,  some  form  of  "incentive  fi- 
nancing" to  assist  operators  In  meeting  the 
high  initial  outlays  required  to  Install  nu- 
clear propulsion  may  be  needed.  This  also  is 
an  area  where  the  Maritime  Administration 
Is  actively  developing  a  realistic  and  work- 
able approach. 

But  In  the  end,  the  shipowners'  decision  to 
install  nuclear  propulsion  must  result  from 
the  sales  efforts  of  the  nuclear  suppliers. 
Matters  such  as  system  performance  guaran- 
tees and  delivery  dates  can  only  be  resolved 
by  suppliers  working  with  shipowners  on  a 
one-to-one  basis. 

Based  on  the  nuclear  power  industry's  past 
success  In  opening  new  flelds  of  application, 
I  am  sure  that  commercla;  maritime  uses 
for  nuclear  reactors  wUl  soon  be  added  to 
the  Industry's  long  list  of  accomplishments. 

Thank  you. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP  AND  TRAINEESHIP 
ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  in 
sponsoring  the  National  Health  Research 
Fellowship  and  Traineeship  Act  of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  graduate 
training  giants  and  research  fellowship 
programs  in  the  field  of  biomedical  re- 
search, through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Since  their  inception,  these  training 
grants  and  fellowships  have  been  highly 
successful.  They  have  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  manpower  involved  in  scientific 
research  and  in  academic  medicine  in 
this  country.  They  have  provided  sub- 
stantial faculty  funds  for  medical  schools. 
Most  important,  many  of  the  break- 
throughs in  medicine  practice  during  the 
past  20  years,  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  research  carried  on  under  NIH 
grants. 

But  this  work  is  not  finished.  Research 
into  the  basic  biological  processes  and 
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meclianisnis  involved  in  the  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  impairments  must 
continue.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed terminating  support  for  training 
new  biomedical  scientists.  But  the  stakes 
are  too  great  to  permit  an  interruption 
o*  biomedical  research  just  when  so 
much  progress  has  been  made.  EUmina- 
tion  of  these  programs  is  tiaily  a  false 
economy. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  continued  prog- 
ress in  our  fight  to  improve  the  health  of 
Americans  now  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
we  must  continue  these  valuable  pro- 
grams. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
Congressman  Rogers  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  J.  HASWELL 
EXPRESS  THE  VIEWS  OF  MAlSfY 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  Missomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Haswell  of 
Springfield,  Mo.  I  believe  their  views  are 
consistent  with  the  feelings  of  many 
Americans,  and  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  this  body. 

The  letter  follows: 

Spbingfield,  Mo., 

March  12. 1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  It  has  been  our  observa- 
tion that  for  the  past  several  years,  many  of 
the  laws  and  methods  of  carrying  out  the 
laws  have  totally  ignored  a  basic  fact.  This 
Important  fact  being  overlooked  Is  the  hu- 
man nature  of  people.  It  has  been  well  proven 
that  a  law  cannot  change  the  way  people 
think  and  in  most  cases  act.  To  wit:  The 
present  welfare  law  damages  the  persons 
Image  by  taking  away  a  desire  to  Improve 
ones  present  position.  It  tends  to  force  a 
person  who  must  accept  welfare  to  give  up 
their  feeling  of  freedom,  responslbUity,  self 
respect  and  the  hope  of  ever  improving  their 
position.  A  point  in  case:  A  mother  receiving 
ADC.  IF  she  desires  to  try  and  get  a  Job  to 
augment  her  Income,  she  Is  penalized  for 
doing  so  by  a  taking  away  a  part  of  her  wel- 
fare check.  In  addition  to  this  severe  pen- 
alty,  she  must  also  make  arrangements  for 
someone  to  care  for  the  children  and  to  pay 
for  someone  to  care  for  the  children.  She  has 
transportation  problems  and  expense,  addi- 
tional clothing  expense,  etc.,  incurred  by 
having  an  outside  Job.  With  these  mothers 
not  being  able  to  keep  a  majority  of  tbelr 
extra  income,  it  is  no  small  wonder  many  of 
them  do  not  seek  outside  employment,  there- 
fore resulting  in  larger  welfare  roles  with  no 
end  in  sight  to  ever  getting  this  mother  o.<T 
welfare  until  she  can  produce  no  more 
children. 

With  the  mother  having  no  self  respect, 
no  sense  of  accomplishment.  It  Is  no  small 
wonder  that  many  of  her  children  produce 
citizens  that  are  rebellious  to  the  society 
who  so  graciously  raise  them. 

A  welfare  law  that  will  ever  redtice  the 
welfare  roles  must  be  responsive  to  the  fol- 
lowing human  emotions.  People  do  not  work 
or  show  Initiative  without  reward  com- 
mensurate with  that  work.  A  sense  of  having 
earned  it  yourself  brings  about  a  feeling  ac- 
complished and  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
Without  these  Items  no  law  will  work  suc- 
cessfully. We  realize  that  not  everyone  re- 
ceiving welfare  would  take  advantage  of  this 
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Please  consider  these  thot^hts 
tVLie  attempts  at   making 
fident   that  you  will   find 
support  from  the  people  thej 
Respectfully  yours, 

Iilr.  and  Mrs.  Rob^t  J.  Haswell. 


IN    MEMORIAM:    MARtlN    LUTHER 
KING.  JR 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr 
friend    and   colleague,    thd 
John  B.  Anderson,  recently 
address  at  the  national 
the  future  status  of  earth 
society. 

I  found  his  subject  one  of 
tance  to  our  national 
the  energy  crisis  that  we 
I  would  like  to  share  his 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Anderson  concludes 
nomic  reasons  as  well  as 
licized  environmental 
gress  and  the  Nation  should 
trans-Alaska-Canada    rout  ( 
the  rich  reserves  of  oil  anc 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
nental  United  States.  I 
concur  with  his  conclusions 

As  a  Representative  of 
Midwest  that  has  already 
effects  of  petroleum  shortages 
that  Mr.  Anderson  makes 
rational  case  for  an  all-lanfi 
which  would  deliver  Alaskap 
to  the  oil-starved  Midwest. 

I  think  all  of  us  who 
seriousness  of  the  energy 
can    foresee    continued 
petroleum   products, 
midwestem  and  eastern 
United  States,  should  revie\ ' 
SON'S  remarks  carefully. 

The  address  follows: 
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fling  policy  choices  which  must  be  dealt 
with — now. 

My  topic  this  morning — The  Midwest  Stake 
In  Alaskan  Oil — goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  this  nation's  most  difficult  energy 
problems:  the  growing  shortfall  of  domestic 
petroleum  production  relative  to  consump- 
tion, and  the  vexing  policy  alternatives  we 
will  be  forced  to  grapple  with  as  we  seek  to 
meet  this  deficit. 

NATIONAL    ENERGY    OUTLOOK    TO    1986 

Just  as  few  now  question  the  fact  of  such 
shortages  or  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
become  much  more  severe,  there  Is  equally 
little  disagreement  about  the  need  to  de- 
velop the  vast  reserves  discovered  on  the 
North  Slope  In  1968.  Some  estimates  place 
ultimately  recoverable  petroleum  reserves  in 
this  area  at  more  than  40  billion  barrels — 
enough  oil  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  en- 
tire nation  for  nearly  a  decade  at  current 
rates  of  consumption. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  environmental 
purists  who  are  more  concerned  about  po- 
tential Interferences  with  the  migratory  pat- 
terns and  sex  habits  of  the  340,000  caribou 
alleged  to  inhabit  the  barren  plains  sur- 
rounding the  North  Slope  than  with  sup- 
plying the  energy  needs  of  a  nation  of  200 
million  people;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  confined  to  the  fringes  of  the  current 
public  debate. 

And  well  they  should  be.  A  recent  au- 
thoritative study  of  the  energy  outlook  for 
the  next  15  years  published  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  showed  that  energy  con- 
sumption In  the  U.S.  will  Increase  at  a  rate 
of  4.5  percent  each  year  until  1985.  That 
means  that  the  current  national  energy  con- 
sumption rate  of  32.9  mUlion  oil  barrel 
equivalents  dally  will  rise  to  64  million  bar- 
rels dally  by  1985 — a  92  percent  Increase. 
Expressed  another  way,  whereas  the  average 
American  consumed  60  oil  barrel  equivalents 
of  energy  In  1970,  he  will  consume  more  than 
100  barrels  each  year  by  1985. 

If  Increased  domestic  energy  supplies  were 
expected  to  be  readily  forthcoming  such 
projections  would  not  be  too  troublesome. 
But  the  fact  Is,  exclusive  of  the  new 
Alaskan  reserves,  domestic  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  petrolevim  are  expected  to  In- 
crease hardly  at  all  during  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  Chase  study,  fully  one- 
half  of  the  total  energy  consumption  In- 
crease I  have  referred  to  will  have  to  be 
met  by  petroleum.  Concretely,  this  means 
that  U.S.  oil  consumption  will  rise  from 
about  15  million  barrels  dally  at  present  to 
more  than  30  million  barrels  In  1985.  Yet 
the  same  Chase  projections  show  that  pro- 
duction in  the  lower  48  states  will  only  in- 
crease about  12  percent  during  the  next 
fifteen  years — from  about  11.6  million  bar- 
rels dally  In  1970  to  13  million  barrels  daily 
in  1985.  As  a  result,  where  we  were  depend- 
ent on  imports  for  about  20  percent  of  our 
petroleum  supplies  In  1970,  we  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  such  sources  for  almost  60 
percent  1985 — if  the  Alaskan  fields  are  not 
developed. 

Now  I  will  not  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  Alaskan  oil  could  drastically  reduce 
this  growing  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies, almost  75  percent  of  which  will  be 
derived  from  politically  unstable  Middle 
Eastern  sources.  At  most,  output  from  the 
Alaskan  fields  when  fully  developed  will 
total  two  million  barrels  per  day.  Whether 
we  will  like  It  or  not,  then,  almost  fifty 
percent  of  our  petroleum  supplies  will  be 
Imported  for  the  foreseeable  future  even  un- 
der opthnal  conditions. 

"Vet  the  potential  two  million  barrels  daily 
from  the  North  Slope  is  enormously  Im- 
portant despite  this  fact.  For  one  thing.  It 
would  be  Infinitely  more  attractive  from  a 
national  securtly  viewpoint  than  would  be 
an  equivalent  amount  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
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potential  price  manipulation,  not  to  say 
extortion,  that  the  Increasingly  strong  Mid- 
dle East  producers'  cartel  has  shown  both 
an  Interest  and  abUlty  to  engage  in. 

More  Importantly,  though,  development  of 
the  Alaskan  field  would  provide  a  substantial 
balance  of  payments  savings  on  an  energy 
account  outflow  which  will  otherwise  turn 
Into  a  massive  monetary  hemorrhage.  If  we 
conservatively  assume  that  imported  oil 
prices  will  rise  to  about  $3.00  per  barrel  In 
the  1980's,  a  decade  of  Alaskan  production 
at  projected  rates  would  save  the  U.S.  al- 
most $22  billion.  In  light  of  the  current 
dilemmas  we  are  facing  from  too  many 
dollars  awash  in  the  world  already,  better 
that  that  $22  billion  stay  here,  it  would 
.seem,  than  end  up  in  the  private  coffers  of 
assorted  Arab  sheikdoms. 

A  decision  to  move  ahead  with  production 
on  the  North  Slope,  however,  would  open  far 
more  new  questions  and  dilemmas  than  it 
would  solve.  Specifically,  it  raises  the  over- 
riding question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  new  supplies  are  to  be  delivered  to  con- 
sumer markets  in  the  lower  forty-eight  states. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  petroleum  com- 
panies which  did  the  original  exploration 
around  Prudhoe  Bay  were  nearly  set  to  begin 
construction  ol  a  combination  trans-Alaska 
pipeline/West  Coast  tanker  system  In  1969 
when  Congressional  passage  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  Intervened.  The 
courts  shortly  thereafter  ruled  that  no  con- 
struction permit  could  be  Issued  until  the 
Interior  Department  had  completed  the  "en- 
vironmental Impact  statement"  required  by 
that  new  statute  and,  as  a  result,  develop- 
ment has  been  placed  In  limbo  since  that 
time. 

In  the  view  of  many,  especially  of  the 
petroleum  companies  Involved,  this  long  de- 
lay has  been  a  costly  mistake;  a  futile  exer- 
cise forced  on  the  nation  by  a  motley  band 
of  lichen-lovers  that  will  delay  by  up  to 
three  or  four  years  delivery  of  desperately 
needed  petroleum  supplies  to  hungry  U.S. 
markets. 

I  must  admit  that  originally  I  too  was 
somewhat  unsympathetic  to  delaying  tactics 
of  the  environmentalists,  but  from  the  per- 
spective of  hindsight  I  must  confess  that 
their  efforts  have  served  an  Important  public 
purpose.  The  delay  has  allowed  a  far  more 
thorough  and  detailed  public  consideration 
of  the  alternative  routes  over  which  this  new 
oil  can  be  transported,  the  different  markets 
it  can  potentially  serve,  and  the  varying  so- 
cial benefits  that  It  can  provide  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  the  case. 

Prom  the  national  debate  that  has  thus 
ensued,  I  think  one  very  distinct  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  Namely,  that  the  original  de- 
cision to  build  a  combination  Alaskan-North 
Pacific  transport  system  may  not  ha\'e  been 
quite  so  wise  after  all,  and  that  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  nation  would  be  far  better 
served  if  an  overland  pipeline  transport  sys- 
tem Is  constructed  through  Canada  In  its 
stead.  Fortunately,  the  stay  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  makes  this 
still  a  feasible  option. 

OIL  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  PROJECTIONS  FOR  WEST 
COAST    AND    MID-WEST    MARKETS 

If  supply  and  demand  conditions  were 
roughly  similar  In  regional  UJB.  markets  and 
oil  could  easily  be  transported  from  one 
area  to  another,  the  question  of  where  the 
new  Alaskan  supplies  should  be  delivered 
would  probably  not  be  too  important.  But 
the  fact  is.  there  are  tremendous  imbalances 
in  supply  and  demand  among  regional  mar- 
kets and  movement  of  petroleum  long  dis- 
tances from  one  area  to  another  Is  in  many 
cases  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

Currently,  the  West  Coast  consumes  about 
two  million  barrels  of  oil  dally,  with  about 
70  percent  of  this  supplied  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers located  within  the  region  (PAD  V) 
and  the  remainder  by  Imports.  Moreover,  only 
about  one-third  of  these  imports,  or  10  per- 
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cent  of  total  supply.  Is  derived  from  Persian 
Gulf  sources. 

Over  the  past  three  or  four  years  domestic 
production  within  District  V  has  Increased 
at  about  1.3  percent  annually.  Even  if  It  were 
conservatively  assumed  that  this  rate  of 
domestic  production  growth  would  decline 
to  1  percent  annually  over  the  next  eight 
years,  by  1980  1.53  million,  out  of  a  total 
demand  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  be  3.1  million  barrels  dally, 
would  be  supplied  by  domestic  producers. 
If  non-Persian  Gulf  Imports  maintained 
their  current  ratio  of  20  percent  of  total 
West  Coast  consumption  (and  the  prospects 
for  this  are  good)  an  additional  620,000  bar- 
rels daily  would  be  available  from  these 
sources.  This  would  leave  only  atwut  950.000 
barrels  to  be  supplied  by  Middle  Eastern 
sources,  or  about  29  percent  of  the  total  West 
Coast  market. 

But  consider  now  what  would  happen  If 
the  full  two  million  barrels  per  day  from  the 
North  Slope  were  delivered  to  West  Coast 
markets  in  1980  as  currently  planned.  Whiie 
these  things  are  difficult  to  predict,  the  most 
likely  result  would  be  that  all  foreign  oil 
would  be  "backed  out"  of  the  market.  Yet 
even  If  that  occurred  there  would  still  be  a 
siiTyiiia  of  mere  than  400,000  barrels  dailv  in 
District  V. 

Obviously,  a  surplus  of  this  magnitude 
would  encourage  a  variety  of  efforts  to  re- 
establish a  balance  between  demand  aisd 
supply.  One  possibility,  of  course,  would  be 
a  drop  in  oil  prices  designed  to  stimulate 
additional  consumption.  But  In  light  of  the 
tremendous  shortages  which  would  prevail 
In  other  parts  of  the  nation  and  the  drastic 
seeps  that  will  have  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
gascline  consumption  on  the  West  Coast 
itself  in  order  to  comply  with  air  pollution 
standards,  that  does  not  seem  like  a  very 
rational  solution,  to  say  the  least. 

Moreover,  crude  oil  prices  In  the  midwest. 
for  example,  are  already  20  percent  higher 
than  those  on  the  West  Coast;  a  price  drop 
la  District  V  sufficient  to  clear  the  market 
of  this  projected  surplus,  assuming  a  price 
elasticity  of  demand  equal  to  unity,  would 
widen  this  differential  to  38  percent.  As  a 
n.idwesterner.  I  find  it  difficult  to  detect 
much  equity  In  that  kind  of  solution. 

Another  alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
this  surplus  would  be  to  export  a  portion  of 
the  two  million  barrel  daily  Alaskan  produc- 
tion. Some  oil  executives  have  already  gone 
on  public  record  as  Indicating  that  up  to 
500.000  barrels  a  day  could  be  shipped  by 
tanker  to  Japan.  But  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  dependent  on  foreign  Im- 
ports for  at  least  50  percent  of  total  national 
petroleum  supply  In  1980,  much  of  It  from 
uncertain  Middle  Eastern  sources.  It  seems 
more  than  a  bit  ludicrous  to  propose  that  we 
export  even  one  barrel  of  domestic  produc- 
tion 

Finally,  it  might  be  possible  to  ship  some 
of  either  the  new  Alaskan  oil  landed  on  the 
West  Coast  or  District  V  production  to  Mid- 
west and  Eastern  markets.  But  since  addi- 
tioi^al  pipeline  and  other  transportation  costs 
would  range  from  25<.'  to  50r  a  barrel  to  move 
surpluses  in  this  roundabout  manner,  this 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  viable  solution 
either,  unless  the  cost  of  transporting  Alas- 
kan oil  directly  to  these  markets  via  a 
Canadian  pipeline  would  be  even  greater.  As 

I  will  attempt  to  show  momentarily,  this  Just 
is  not  the  case.  In  short,  the  surpluses  which 
would  be  created  on  the  West  Coast  by  the 
infusion  of  vast  new  supplies  of  Alaskan  oil 
simply  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  economically  rational  or  in 
keeping  with  broad  national  interests. 

By  contrast,  consider  the  1980  outlook  for 
the  Midwest  market,  referred  to  sis  District 

II  in  bureaucratic  parlance.  According  to 
OEP,  demand  in  District  II  will  reach  six 
million  barrels  per  day  in  1980,  but  only  2.25 
million   barrels  of  this  will  be  supplied  by 
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domestic  production.  Fully  62  percent  will 
have  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

Moreover,  because  of  likely  continued  Ca- 
nadian curbs  on  exports  to  the  U.S.  and 
limited  supplies  elsewhere  in  the  world,  2.3 
million  barrels,  out  of  to'tal  imports  of  3.7 
million  barrels  daily,  will  be  from  Middle 
East  sources.  That  means  that  without  Alas- 
kan oil,  the  Midwest  will  be  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  prodiicers 
for  exactly  39  percent  of  Its  total  petroleum 
supply. 

The  direct  transmission  of  the  expected 
two  million  barrels  of  dally  Alaskan  produc- 
tion could  obviously  Improve  this  untenable 
situation  tremendously.  Even  assuming  that 
one-third  of  North  Slope  oil  transported  di- 
rectly to  the  Midwest  via  an  overland  pipe- 
line would  eventually  find  its  way  to  East 
Coast  markets,  the  need  for  Middle  Eastern 
oil  would  still  be  cut  in  half.  Put  another 
way,  with  Alaskan  oil  the  Midwest  would  be 
dependent  for  only  about  17  percent  of  its 
total  supply  on  the  Arab  states,  roughly 
within  the  range  of  proportion  I  mentioned 
earlier  for  the  West  Coast  (assuming  It 
would  receive  no  Alaskan  oil) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  terms  of  simple 
fairness,  It  would  be  far  more  desirable  to 
distribute  the  potential  risks  of  Middle  East- 
ern oil  dependence  evenly  among  the  reglontf 
of  the  country  than  to  create  a  situation  In 
which  the  West  Coast  would  be  floating  In  a 
substantial  surplus  of  secure  domestic  oil. 
while  the  economy  of  the  Midwest  woxild  be 
literally  hanging  In  the  balance  of  develop- 
ments in  the  politically  volatile  Middle  East. 
In  addition,  while  the  infusion  of  Alaskan 
oil  into  Midwest  markets  would  not  appre- 
ciably lower  prices  there.  It  would  at  least 
prevent  the  further  substantial  widening  of 
an  already  significant  differential  In  prices 
between  the  two  regions. 

In  terms  of  the  basic  U.S.  regional  supply 
and  demand  situations,  then,  the  Canadian 
alternative  makes  a  lot  more  sense.  Rather 
than  deliver  the  new  Alaskan  oil  to  a  mar- 
ket where  It  Is  not  needed,  further  Increase 
a  price  advantage  which  is  already  inequita- 
ble, or  create  a  situation  where  precious  do- 
mestic supplies  would  be  actually  exported. 
It  could  deliver  vast  new  supplies  to  a  mar- 
ket where  it  is  desperately  required  and,  In 
the  process,  remove  the  threat  of  political 
blackmail  against  the  vast  Industrial  heart- 
land of  the  nation. 

CONSTHtJCnON    COSTS    OF    THE    TWO    ROTHTS 

These  supply  and  demand,  price,  and  na- 
tional security  considerations,  of  course,  do 
not  alone  establish  an  air-tight  case  for  the 
Canadian  pipeline  alternative.  Conceivably 
the  capital  costs  of  such  a  route  could  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  Alaskan  system  as  to 
override  all  of  the  foregoing  analysis.  Indeed, 
some  opponents  of  the  Canadian  alternative 
have  attempted  to  create  just  this  impression 
by  suggesting  that  It  would  cost  more  than 
$6  billion  to  construct,  an  amount  roughly 
twice  the  projected  costs  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  and  tanker  transport  system  com- 
bined. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  economics  of 
the  two  systems,  however,  reveals  that  they 
would  be  roughly  comparable  in  cost.  Cur- 
rent estimates  for  the  800-mlle  Alaskan  route 
suggest  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion  for  the 
construction  and  acquisition  cost  of  the 
pipeline  itself,  or  about  $1.2  million  per 
mile;  another  $500  to  $750  million  expense 
for  Interest  during  construction  and  the  de- 
velopment of  access  roads  in  the  Alaskan 
wilderness,  and  perhaps  an  equal  amount  for 
the  storage  and  transmission  facilities  at 
Valdez.  Finally,  an  additional  $1  biUlon  plus 
would  be  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  tanker  fleet  to  ship  petroleum  from 
Valdez  to  various  West  Coast  porta.  This 
brings  the  total  capital  cost  of  the  Alaskan 
system  to  a  range  of  $3.0  to  $3.5  billion  in 
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Using  these  capital  cost 
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Perhaps  the  most  notable  ( if  these  is  that 
the  route  of  the  lower  70  pen  ent  of  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  pipeline  woiU  I  pass  through 
literally  a  thicket  of  kno\  rn  earthquake 
epicenters,  and  within  close  range  of  three 
major  transcvurent  faults.  Tl  e  potential  for 
pipeline  breakage  and  vast  oil  spills  Is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  thli  area  has  ex- 
perienced 23  major  earthquakes  with  a 
Richter  rating  of  6  or  more  luring  the  last 
70  years. 

A  second,  equally  serious,  environmental 
threat  is  posed  by  the  danger  of  earthquakes 
or  tidal  waves  in  Prince  Willi  am  Sound,  the 
site  of  storage  and  transmission  facilities 
scheduled  to  be  constructed  I  a  the  port  city 
of  Valdez.  As  some  of  you  may  know.  In 
1964  the  worst  recorded  earth  juake  In  North 
American  history,  and  the  tldil  waves  which 
followed  It,  literally  destroy*  d  the  original 
town  on  this  site.  Yet  the  A  askan  pipeline 
system  would  result  In  the  c<  ntlnuous  stor- 
age of  more  than  20  mlUloii  barrels  of  oil 
in  Valdez,  posing  a  clear  and  serious  threat 
to  the  rich  fishing  resources  i  >f  the  Sound — 
to  say  nothing  of  other  aquatic  life  and 
literally  thousands  of  miles  i>f  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  coastline. 

Finally,  the  hazard  present  sd  by  two  mil- 
lion barrels  of  dally  tanker  traffic  on  the 
route  between  Valdez,  Pug(  t  Sound  and 
southern  California  needs  Utile  elaboration. 
Even  the  environmental  impact  statement 
filed  by  the  Interior  Departmfent  noted  that 
"the  whole  coasrt  between  Pcjrt  Valdez  and 
southern  California  Is  seisnically  active — 
some  of  the  largest  historic  e  irthquakes  oc- 
curred in  these  areas  and  he  magnitude 
and  frequency  of  future  sels  nlc  events  are 
predicted  to  be  high." 

The  statement  also  noted  that  "Prince 
William  Sound  Is  poor  cllmat<  logically"  with 
frequent  presence  of  highly  retricted  visi- 
bility and  violent  winds.  In  all,  the  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  up  to  140,000  barrels 
of  oil  would  be  unlntentloni  Lily  discharged 
Into  the  north  Pacific  each  yei  ,r  as  a  result  of 
these  conditions. 

By  contrast,  the  Canadian  route  receives 
far  superior  environmental  rat  ings.  Less  than 
five  percent  of  the  route  between  Prudhoe 
Bay  and  Edmonton  would  pas  s  through  seis- 
mlcally  active  areas,  and,  as  Indicated  pre- 
viously, it  would  pass  througli  relatively  fiat 
terrain  as  opposed  to  the  ragged  Alaskan 
mountain  chains.  Obviously,  t  lere  would  also 
be  no  threat  of  marine  spills  a  ad  contamina- 
tion similar  to  those  assocUted  with  the 
Alaskan  route. 

Moreover,  a  gas  pipeline  nust  be  built 
through  the  Mackenzie  Vallc  y  in  any  case 
because  of  the  impractlcallty  of  gas  Uquifi- 
cation  at  Valdez  and  Alaskan  itate  laws  ban- 
ning flaring  at  the  well  site,  Thus,  if  ad- 
mittedly some  risks  to  the  t«rraln,  wildlife, 
and  ecology  of  the  Canadian  >  brthwest  must 
be  run  anyway,  why  not  bring  both  pipelines 
down  the  same  right-of-way"  To  do  other- 
wise would  simply  double  or  triple  the  en- 
vironmental hazards  unnecess  irlly,  given  the 
superiority  of  the  Canadian  oute  on  other 
grounds. 

CONCLUDING    OBSERVA'  'IONS 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion,  tiien,  that  from 
whatever  perspective  viewed  the  Canadian 
pipeline  alternative  seems  to  Be  far  superior 
to  the  route  currently  planied.  There  has 
been  some  concern,  I  must  almit,  that  the 
Canadians  are  not  eager  to  c<  operate  In  the 
development  of  a  new  line  through  the 
Mackenzie  Valley,  and  that  thi  i  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial deterrent  to  the  alternative  I  am 
advocating. 

I  think,  however,  there  Is  umple  evidence 
on  the  record  to  dispel  thli  concern  very 
handily.  If  anything,  the  Canadians  are 
highly  concerned  not  about  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  route  but  about  the  iJaskan  system 
because  of  the  hazards  It  woul  d  pose  to  their 
North  Pacific  Coast.  In  a  r<  cent  letter  to 
Secretary   Morton,   for  examjde,   Donald   S. 
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MacDonald,  the  Cansidlan  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  said: 

"In  reciting  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  ns  In  the  construction, 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada.  I  am  mind- 
ful, too,  that  such  a  measure  would  avoid 
the  considerable  increase  in  tanker  move- 
ments of  oil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  and  Washington  State,  and  the 
resultant  significant  risk  of  serious  environ- 
mental and  economic  damage.  This  is  an  area 
which,  if  not  solved  with  reason  and  wisdom 
by  us  today,  could  produce  difficult  influences 
In  Canada-United  States  relations." 

Earlier,  this  key  member  of  the  Canadian 
government  had  also  pledged  during  a  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
"there  will  be  no  unnecessary  roadblocks  (to 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline)  at  the  Cana- 
dian end  and  Canadian  governmental  side." 
As  recently  as  March.  1972,  this  same  official 
traveled  to  Washington  at  the  time  the  In- 
terior Department's  environmental  Impact 
statement  was  released  to  urge  U.S.  authori- 
ties to  reconsider  the  potential  advantages  of 
the  Canadian  alternative. 

But  the  real  key  to  Canadian  attitude  on 
this  question  Is  the  fact  that  vast  reserves 
of  petroleum  are  known  to  be  available  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic;  supplies  which  at  some  fu- 
ture date  would  have  to  be  piunped  down  a 
pipeline  through  th©  Mackenzie  Valley  If 
they  were  to  be  successfully  exploited.  Given 
the  known  economies  of  looping  a  previously 
existing  Une,  it  would  hardly  be  likely  that 
the  Canadians  would  hold  up  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pipeline  that  could  resiUt  in  sig- 
nificant savings  to  them  at  some  date  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Finally,  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  with  the  desperate  need  for  new  pe- 
troleum supplies  In  this  country,  the  two- 
year  delay  acknowledged  to  be  implicit  In  de- 
veloping th©  trans-Canadian  pipeline  is 
imacceptable.  I  would  submit  that  this  par- 
ticular caveat  might  well  have  some  signifi- 
cance If  It  were  not  for  one  enormously  Im- 
portant fact:  The  surplus  situation  In  West 
Coast  markets  means  that  a  full  through-put 
of  two  million  barrels  per  day  could  not  be 
attained  until  1980  even  If  the  Alaskan  sys- 
tem were  completed  as  early  as  1976,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  submitted  by  the  petroleum 
companies  themselves.  By  contrast,  sufficient 
markets  already  exist  In  the  Midwest  so  that, 
as  soon  as  technically  feasible  after  comple- 
tion, a  full  two  million  barrels  per  day  could 
be  pumped  down  the  Canadian  line.  As  a 
result,  cumulative  total  barrels  delivered  by 
both  systems  would  be  roughly  equal  by  1980, 
despite  the  fact  of  a  two-year  construction 
lag  associated  with  the  Canadian  line. 

A«  many  of  you  know,  the  Alaskan  line  is 
once  again  stalled,  this  time  by  a  court  order 
on  the  basis  of  a  technicality  In  the  1920 
Mining  Act  concerning  right-of-way  width. 
Very  likely,  legislation  will  soon  be  offered  to 
amend  that  law  so  that  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  system  may  at  last  begin. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  environmental,  eco- 
nonUc  and  national  seciulty  advantages  of 
the  Canadian  alternative,  I  wcwld  hope  that 
such  legislation  would  be  written  to  specify 
that  the  Mining  Act  will  be  amended  only 
Insofar  as  It  would  allow  for  the  development 
of  a  Une  across  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Alaska  to  feed  Into  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line. In  that  way  we  would  assure  that  the 
vast  reserves  available  on  the  North  Slope 
will  ultimately  be  delivered  to  Midwestern 
and  Eastern  markets  in  the  U.S.  where  these 
new  supplies  are  desperately  needed.  In  the 
meantime  It  will  be  up  to  both  the  constuners 
and  biTslnessmen  of  the  vast  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  areas  of  the  country,  who  stand 
to  tjeneflt  substantially  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  alternative,  to  mobilise 
support  for  a  policy  which  would  not  only 
be  in  CUeIr  own  interest  but  In  the  long  run 
Interest  of  the  entire  nation  as  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EASTERN  RAILROAD  CRISIS 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF   TTROINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  worsening 
situation  of  many  of  our  eastern  rail- 
roads. On  February  8,  this  House  passed 
a  resolution  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
halt  to  a  strike  against  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  As  was  clear  to  everj'one 
at  that  time,  this  action  was  but  a  part 
of  what  needed  to  be  done  to  clear  up 
the  overall  problems  facing  the  railroad 
companies  of  the  East,  and  the  resolu- 
tion accordingly  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  draw  up  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  preserve  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice in  this  part  of  the  Nation. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  this  matter  will 
be  before  the  Congress  again,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
situation  contained  in  a  speech  by  John 
P.  Fishwick,  president  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  Co.  As  the  head  of 
one  of  the  few  eastern  railroads  that 
are  not  in  financial  trouble,  Mr.  Fish- 
wick can  speak  with  some  authority.  I 
am  inserting  the  text  of  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori): 

The   Eastern    Railroad   Crisis — Guidelines 

For  Action 

(An  Address  by  John  P.  Fishwick) 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
Eastern  railroad  situation.  It  Is  not  an  ap- 
pealing subject.  Since  Penn  Central  went  Into 
bankruptcy  In  1970,  millions  of  words  have 
been  written  about  that  fiasco.  Many  of  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  about  It.  In  fact,  most  of 
us  have  hoped  that  the  problem  of  the  bank- 
rupt Eastern  railroads  would  solve  Itself  or 
simply  go  away. 

The  problem  htis  not  gone  away,  and  In 
the  next  few  months,  perhaps  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  which  will  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
xipon  our  transportation  system.  It  Is  time, 
therefore,  that  I.  as  President  of  a  railroad 
which  has  substantial  trackage  In  the  North- 
east, and  you,  as  citizens  of  the  largest  rail- 
road terminal  In  the  world  and  the  kej'stone 
of  our  rail  transportation  system,  faced  up 
to  this  problem. 

What  Is  the  situation  In  the  Northeast? 
There  are  six  major  Eastern  railroads  In 
bankruptcy:  Penn  Central,  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  Lehigh  Valley,  Reading.  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna and  Boston  &  Maine.  It  Is  impossible 
to  travel  or  ship  by  rail  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  without  j)asslng  over  a  bankrupt 
railroad.  Over  SC^  of  the  railroad  mileage 
In  the  Northeast  is  In  bankruptcy.  The  bank- 
rupt lines  account  for  60.000  miles  of  track 
(17'^r  of  the  U.S.  total)  and  120,000  em- 
ploj'ees  (22 'V  of  the  U.S.  total).  Most  of 
these  railroads  have  a  negative  cash  flow  and 
cannot  be  reorganized  \inder  traditional  re- 
organization procedures. 

SOLimON  REOtriRED 

In  fact,  the  Penn  Central  Trustees  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  announced  that,  even  If  they  could 
achieve  their  goals  of  massive  reductions  In 
mileage,  substantial  reductions  in  numbers 
of  employees  and  Increased  compensation  for 
providing  passenger  service,  the  railroad  still 
cannot  be  reorganized  unless  It  receives  be- 
tween $600  million  and  $800  million  of  gov- 
ernment funds  over  the  next  fovir  or  five 
years.  Penn  Central  had  a  one-day  strike  on 
February  8  over  Its  proposal  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  its  train  crews.  To  stop  this  strike. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  which  postponed  the 
strike  for  90  days  and  required  the  Admin- 
istration to  develop  a  proposed  solution  to 
the  Northeastern  railroad  problem  within  45 
days,  or  by  March  26. 

This  legislation  has  formalized  the  crisis 
and  precipitated  action  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  The  White  House  and  D^tartment 
of  Transp>ortatlon  are  reportedly  working  oa 
plans  as  directed  by  Congress.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
is  holding  hearings.  The  IOC  has  instituted 
an  Investigation.  Th©  railroad  Industry  has 
been  exploring  alternatives.  Last  Tuesday  the 
federal  Judge  handling  the  Penn  Central 
reorganization  gave  the  Trustees  until  July  2 
to  produce  a  practicable  plan  of  reorganisa- 
tion or,  alternatively,  a  plan  of  liquidation. 
On  that  same  day,  the  Lehigh  Valley  peti- 
tioned the  court  t3  discontinue  all  operations 
on  October  1  because  a  feasible  reorganiza- 
tion plan  could  not  be  formulated. 

So  far,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  com© 
up  with  a  generally  acceptable,  politically 
feasible  solution  to  the  Northeastern  railroad 
problem.  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  some  of 
the  approaches  which  have  been  advanced 
and  to  suggest  some  guidelines  which  I  feel 
should  be  followed  In  trying  to  solve  tho 
problem.  But,  flrst,  I  want  to  remind  you  why 
the  raUroads  in  the  Northeast  have  come 
upon  such  hard  times.  The  truth  is  that  for 
mors  than  a  decade  the  Northeastern  lln^s 
as  a  whole,  excluding  the  two  Pocahontas 
lines,  C&O  and  NW,  with  which  I  happily 
am  associated,  have  not  made  money.  They 
have  limped  along  by  making  minimal  capital 
expenditures,  deferring  maintenance,  liqui- 
dating assets  and  being  supported  by  nonratl 
earnings.  In  this  period.  Industry  moved  out 
of  the  Northeast  Into  the  South  and  West, 
and  highways  expanded.  I  do  not  say  that 
Inadequate  management  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  financial  showing  of  aome  of  the 
railroads,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  poor  man- 
agement was  a  major  cause  of  the  difficulties 
of  Northeastern  rail  systems. 

interstate  system's  impact 

There  was  a  sharp  decline  In  the  fortunes 
of  the  Northeastern  railroads  beginning  abouc 
1966.  This  decline  was  caused,  I  think,  by 
Inflation  and  completion  of  most  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  S>-stem.  When  we  embarked 
upon  building  the  Interstate  Highway  S>s- 
tem.  I  doubt  that  anyone  realieed  the  Im- 
pact it  would  have  upon  our  nation,  especially 
upon  the  railroads.  It  has  doubled  the  com- 
petitive range  of  the  trucks  already,  sub- 
stantially reduced  their  oosrts  and  dramat- 
ically increased  the  utilization  of  their 
equipment.  Truck  competition  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  East  where,  unlike  in 
the  West,  rail  hauls  are  relatively  short.  It 
costs  truckers  about  five  cents  of  each  reve- 
nue dollar  to  use  tht  highways;  It  ooate  the 
railroads  about  25  cents  of  ^ach  rerenue  dol- 
lar to  own,  maintain  and  pay  taxes  on  their 
trackage. 

I  do  not  believe  the  maximum  Impact  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  on  the  r»ll- 
roads  has  yet  been  felt.  We  are  rapidly  shift- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  frei^t  to  the 
highways.  This  poses  a  threat  not  only  to  the 
railroads  but  also  to  the  coounon- carrier 
trucks  for  private-truck  carriage  is  probably 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  th©  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

Tlie  year  1972  set  aU-tlme  records  for  the 
production  of  trucking  units  of  the  sizes 
which  are  competitive  with  railroads.  Domes- 
tic sales  of  medium-heavy  trucks  were  up 
40  T^,  and  heavy-truck  sales  were  up  about 
27';.  The  medium  and  heavy-duty  trucks 
sold  In  1972  alone  have  a  capacity  under 
conditions  of  Intensive  use  for  hauling  500 
billion  ton  miles  of  freight  traffic  a  year. 
For  comparison,  total  actual  ton  mile  traffic 
of  the  railroad  industry  annually  Is  less  than 
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800  billion  ton  miles.  Thus,  one  year's  truck 
production  has  created  a  potential  carrying 
capacity  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  total 
annual  business  of  the  American  railroads. 

The  basic  problem  for  the  Northeastern 
railroads  is,  therefore,  that  there  Is  simply 
not  enough  present  or  prospective  business 
to  support  anywhere  near  the  trackage  the 
railroads  now  own  and  operate.  We  must 
either  permit  the  railroads  to  contract  their 
plants  to  the  level  of  viability  or  In  some  way 
provide  government  funds  to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  continue  operations.  This  Is  the 
hard  choice  that  we  face. 

POSITIONS   DISCUSSED 

There  are  those  in  responsible  positions  in 
government,  I  am  told,  who  would  treat  this 
in  the  Adam  Smith  manner.  They  say  that 
what  rail  service  is  essential  for  the  public 
interest  is  what  Is  viable.  The  test  of  what 
is  viable  is  what  private  enterprise  will  pay 
for  and  c^erate.  The  rest  should  be  liqui- 
dated. The  chief  opponents  of  this  view,  of 
course,  will  be  the  labor  organizations  and 
the  states  and  localities  which  do  not  wish 
to  lose  their  rail  service  and  taxes.  It  will  also 
be  opposed  by  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
Adam  Smith  view  of  the  public  interest. 

Even  if  we  accept  this  view  as  a  basis  for 
determining  policy,  however,  there  remains 
a  serious  problem  as  to  bow  it  could  be  Im- 
plemented. We  might  consider  reorganizing 
the  viable  parts  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  railroads  within  a  new 
corporation  or  corporations  formed  under 
reorganization  procedures.  We  might  also 
consider  selling  oS  the  viable  parts  of  these 
railroads  to  connecting  lines  or  interested 
parties.  But  no  one  could  determine  whether 
he  would  be  wlUing  to  undertake  an  opera- 
tion of  any  part  of  these  bankrupt  lines 
unless  he  knew  In  advance  what  the  final 
price  would  be,  what  obligations  he  would 
be  undertaking  with  respect  to  payments  to 
employees  whose  services  would  not  be  nec- 
essary and  what  would  be  demanded  by  the 
affected  labor  organizations  as  a  condition 
of  their  members'  operating  the  acquired 
property.  No  satisfactory  resolution  of  these 
crucial  points  may  be  possible  without  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  probably  without 
a  major  contribution  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment toward  the  social  costs  Involved  In 
abolishing  thousands  of  railroad  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  Insist  upon 
the  continued  operation  of  nonviable  rail 
lines  must  accept  the  fact  of  government 
participation  in  some  form  with  whatever 
threat  such  participation  implies.  Nearly  all 
of  those  who  have  accepted  that  premise 
have  tried  to  find  some  solution  for  govern- 
ment Intervention  short  of  outright  owner- 
ship and  operation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  Trustees  of  Penn  Central,  for 
Instance,  have  suggested  a  contribution  by 
the  federal  government  as  their  first  choice. 
Senator  Hartke,  on  the  basis  of  a  Senate  staff 
study,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
federal  corporation  to  acquire  the  rights  of 
way  of  all  of  the  Eastern  bankrupt  railroads 
and  permit  the  owners  to  operate  them  at  a 
user  charge  of  60  cents  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles.  Such  a  plan  would  provide  devastating 
competition  for  solvent  competitive  rail- 
roads, which  would  have  to  own  and  main- 
tain their  own  rights  of  way  at  a  cost  about 
triple  that  charged  to  the  bankrupt  rall- 
roRfis. 

LIMIT   COVEBNMENT   PARTICIPATION 

My  own  view  is  that  the  best  possible  out- 
come would  be  to  have  the  Eastern  railroads, 
or  as  much  of  the  Eastern  trackage  as  pos- 
sible, owned  and  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise and  that  any  intervention  by  govern- 
ment should  be  limited.  Moreover,  any  such 
Intervention  should  have  as  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal guidelines  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
maining call  systems  In  the  East  as  well  as 
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TRIBUTE      TO      RICHFI 2LD 
SCHOOL       BASKETBAIJi 
PIONS 


HON.  BILL  FREIfZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  4, 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Spea  KT,  Richfield 
High  School  has  recently  von  the  1973 
Minnesota  high  school  basketball  tour- 
nament. The  city  of  Riclifleld,  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  less  than  excellence,  and 
that  spirit  is  manifested  In  its  school 
system  as  well  as  in  its  com  nunlty  activ- 
ities. The  basketball  chamjpionship  was 
complemented  by  an  earlitr  State  high 
school  debate  championship  won  earlier 
this  year. 

State  titles  in  any  activities  are  the 
most  dramatic  indications  of  the  com- 
munity's continuing  quest  1  or  excellence. 
Richfield's  debate  and  basketball  teams 
deserve  special  congratulaltions  not  only 
for  their  specific  individual  achieve- 
ments, but  also  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  State  and  the  Natioh  to  the  com- 
munity spirit  in  the  city  cf  Richfield. 
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GORDON  BROWNING  OP  TENNES- 
SEE: A  GREAT  STATESMAN  HON- 
ORED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Carroll  Coimty  Historical  Society 
and  other  organizations,  leaders,  officials, 
and  citizens  of  this  great  coiuity  and 
Tennessee  recently  honored  Tennessee's 
higiily  respected  and  esteemed  Governor- 
emeritus.  Gordon  Bro^^^ning,  and  his 
memorable  record  of  public  service. 

Gordon  Browning  served  three  terms 
as  Governor,  six  terms  as  VS.  Represent- 
ative, 7  years  as  judge  of  chancery  court, 
and  with  great  distinction  in  the  U.S. 
Army  In  World  War  I  and  World  War 

n. 

He  was  captain  in  World  War  I  and 
colonel  in  World  War  II — a  Congress- 
man, judge,  and  Governor  in  Tennes- 
see— and  a  military  governor  in  Europe. 

The  occasion  of  the  recent  tribute  to 
Governor  Browning  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Gordon  Browning  Room  in  the 
McKenzie  Memorial  Library  in  McKen- 
zie,  Tenn.  This  room  contains — in  the 
words  of  columnist  Joe  Hatcher  of  the 
Tennessean  in  Nashville — the  "words, 
deeds,  record,  and  memorabilia"  of  Gov- 
ernor Browning. 

Certainly  this  is  a  richly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  this  courageous  stateman  who 
insisted  on  standing  for  2  hours  to  greet 
many  of  his  countless  friends,  although 
he  is  83  years  old  and  suffering  from 
Parkinson's  disease.  Governor  Browning 
has  not  permitted  the  ravages  of  this  dis- 
ease to  affect  his  great  sense  of  hiunor 
and  his  indomitable  courage  is  a  shining 
example  of  will  power  and  determination 
to  overcome  any  handicap. 

Governor  Browning  is  a  great  Ten- 
nessean, a  great  American,  and  a  great 
Democrat,  and  the  illustrious  record  of 
his  administrations  as  Governor  will 
stand  as  a  perpetual  monument  to 
growth  and  progress  under  his  enlight- 
ened leadership. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
great  men  of  our  times,  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Hatcher  In 
the  Termessean  concerning  the  recent 
dedication  in  McKenzie : 
Memorial  Proud  Day  for  Gordon  Brownino 
(By  Joe  Hatcher) 

McKenzie,  Tenn. — The  words,  deeds  and 
records,  and  memorabilia  of  Gordon  Brown- 
ing, three  times  governor  of  Tennessee  and 
much  decorated  hero  of  two  world  wars,  were 
dedicated  to  the  public  here  yesterday  with 
Gov.  Browning  himself  the  center  of  the 
ceremonies. 

The  "Gordon  Browning  Room"  In  the  Mc- 
Kenzie Memorial  Library  was  dedicated  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  Browning,  but  plans 
were  made  known  that  the  Carroll  County 
Historical  Society  has  aims  for  a  memorial 
building  and  memorial  to  the  county's  most 
distinguished  citizen  later. 

Gov.  Browning  stood  proudly  In  the  ^a- 
clous  room  In  the  McKenzie  Ubrary  to  wel- 
come hundreds  and  hundreds  of  friends,  as- 
sociates and  fellow  countlans  who  came  to 
pay  him  tribute. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Barksdale,  ptofessor  of  educa- 
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tlon  at  Bethel  College  here,  and  state  oom- 
missioner  of  edxicatlon  under  Browning,  ded- 
icated the  memorial,  paying  tribute  to 
Browning  as  a  citleen,  as  governor  mad  his 
role  In  two  world  wars. 

Despite  his  83  years  and  the  inroads  of 
Parkinson's  Disease,  Browning  arrived  early 
for  the  ceremonies,  stood  behind  a  desk  at 
the  end  of  the  big  room,  greeted  the  hun- 
dreds personally  and  called  most  of  the  vis- 
itors by  name. 

"I  am  happy  on  this  occasion.  I  am  most 
humble,"  he  commented. 

"I  am  so  pleased  with  the  room  and  the 
arrangements,  and  I  am  told  they  plan  to 
build  a  permanent  exhibit  hall  and  memorial 
for  me.  I  am  most  proud,"  the  governor  told 
us  as  we  passed  through  the  line. 

"Mr.  Legislator"  Jim  Cummlngs  of  Wood- 
bury, who  managed  one  of  Browning's  cam- 
paigns for  governor  and  served  as  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  McAllen  Foutch  of  Smlth- 
vUle,  who  was  a  Browning  speaker  of  the 
House,  were  among  the  first  to  l>e  received 
by  the  governor. 

There  were  old  buddies  from  World  War  I, 
all  too  few  of  whom  are  left,  he  observed. 
Bascom  Jones  of  Nashville  was  one  of  those 
to  recall  a  few  incidents  that  led  to  Brown- 
ing's familiar  nickname  "Cap"  to  those  who 
SMTed  with  him  In  Battery  D,  114tb  Field 
Artillery. 

Secretary  of  State  Joe  C.  Carr,  fcMiner  Sen. 
Gerald  Stratton,  who  served  during  the  first 
Browning  administration,  Judge  Robert  L. 
(Bob)  Taylor  of  Memphis,  who  was  the 
Browning  cotnmlssioner  of  insiirance  for  a 
time,  and  many  others  were  in  the  lines  to 
pay  their  respects. 

Former  Bep.  Ray  Blanton,  who  occupied 
the  seat  in  Congress  that  had  been  Brown- 
ing's for  12  years  was  there.  Also  former 
House  Speaker  Jim  McKinney  of  NashvUle, 
John  J.  Hooker  Jr.,  Floyd  Kephart,  Judge 
James  L.  England  of  DecatxirvUle,  and  others. 

The  room  Itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  women 
of  the  Carroll  County  Historical  Society  who 
have  worked  long  with  volunteers  at  getting 
the  room  ready  and  arranging  the  displays  of 
the  Browning  war  deocn^tions,  his  uniforms 
from  two  wars,  the  records  of  his  administra- 
tl<xi,  his  war  keepsakes  and  artifacts,  in- 
cluding the  last  two  French  75  shells  fired  by 
the  114th  Battery  before  the  Nov.  II,  1918, 
Armstlce  on  the  German  front. 

There's  a  beloved  picture  of  old  "Kaiser," 
the  big  German  Shepherd  dog  that  Capt. 
Browning  rescued  on  the  German  front  and 
brought  home  with  him.  "Kaiser"  lived  un- 
til 1939. 

There's  much  of  the  history  of  the  114th 
Field  Artillery,  pictures  at  Col.  Luke  Lea  and 
his  captains.  Browning,  Enoch  (Nuck) 
Brown,  Tom  Henderson,  Larry  McPhall, 
Reece  Amis  of  FrankUn,  but  with  the  entire 
battery. 

Lacking  Is  a  history  of  the  114th,  written 
by  Capt.  Reece  Amis  of  Franklin,  but  which 
the  society  hopes  to  obtain  to  add  to  the 
collection. 

To  demonstrate  the  amazing  vigor  of  the 
man,  friends  kept  insisting  that  he  be  seated 
at  the  big  desk  to  welcome  his  visitors.  "I 
would  not  want  to  welcome  aU  these  beauti- 
ful and  lovely  women  sitting  down,"  the  gov- 
ernor remarked — and  stand  he  did  for  most 
of  the  two-hour  reception. 

The  large  portrait  of  the  governor  In  the 
reception  hall  outside  the  big  room  was  un- 
veiled for  the  ceremonies.  A  souvenir  program 
was  given  to  all  carrying  a  Browning  quote 
that  typifies  the  man : 

"Had  I  my  life  to  live  over  I  would  marry 
the  same  girl,  seek  the  same  office,  and  be 
as  much  service  to  my  fellow  man  as  my 
strength  and  ability  allowed.  As  a  young  man 
watching  my  mother  raise  a  family  and  work 
In  the  cotton  field  all  day  to  help  educate  the 
family,  I  took  a  vow  then  that  If  I  came  to 
manhood  I  would  fight  for  the  things  that 
would  make  it  a  better  world  for  the  people. 
I  have  tried  to  do  that." 
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Browning  «'as  governor  in  1937-39,  as<t 
1949-63.  He  served  In  combat  in  World  War 
I.  particlpaUng  m  the  St.  Mlhiel,  Argonne 
Forest,  and  Louvre  sector,  with  decorations 
for  those  battles  and  from  the  British,  and 
French  governments,  and  other  aiUes. 

In  World  War  n,  he  served  with  the  mili- 
tary government,  aiding  In  planning  for  D- 
Day  and  was  the  first  U.S.  officer  to  reach 
Brussels,  Belgium,  to  help  restore  clvUlan 
government.  He  was  later  to  serve  as  direc- 
tor of  all  dvUlan  govenunent  In  occupied 
country,  and  later  as  governor  of  Bavaria. 
Again  he  tvas  decm^ted  by  the  British, 
French,  Belgian.  Luxembourg,  and  other  al- 
Ued  goveriunents. 

All  these  medals  and  citations  and  mem- 
orabilia are  part  of  the  display  in  the  "Gor- 
don Browning  Memorial  Room." 


TOURIST  PARKINa 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  frustrations's  experienced  by 
toui-ists  in  the  Nation's  Capital  each 
year,  especially  eis  they  drive  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Capitol  Hill  in  what  must  seem  like 
a  never-ending  search  for  a  place  to  park. 

I  brieve  this  intolerable  situation 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  any 
longer,  and  I  am  therefore  introducing 
in  the  House  today  a  bill  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  establish  a  system  of 
fringe  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  facilities  are  to  be  sufB- 
cient  in  number  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  tourists  who  visit  the  Capital 
each  year,  and  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  charge  a  reasonable  fee 
for  the  use  of  these  parking  facilities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  required  to  provide  an 
express  bus  service  from  these  fringe 
parking  faciUties  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  he 
would  have  authority  to  charge  reason- 
able fees  for  the  use  of  this  bus  service. 

Based  upon  information  received  from 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  more  than  1 
million  persons  a  year  take  the  tour  of 
the  rotunda  in  the  Capitol  Building. 
While  it  might  be  interesting  to  specu- 
late on  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
unable  to  take  that  tour  because  of  an 
inability  to  park  their  car,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  most  visitors  to  Capitol  Hill 
must  bear  the  frustrations  of  either 
parking  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  or  accept  an  inevitable  parking 
citation  for  parking  in  an  imauthorized 
area. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
correct  what  I  feel  is  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  effort  to  accom- 
modate toui-ists  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
To  the  many  families  and  groups  which 
tra\'el  to  Washington  each  year,  we  owe 
them  the  simple  privil^e  of  being  able 
to  park  at  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  Capitol  Groimds.  and  the  access  to 
some  means  of  transportation  to  these 
grounds  from  the  parking  area. 

Simple  courtesy  demands  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  legislation  when 
it  comes  before  the  full  House. 
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EXPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
study  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  undertook  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  the  cost  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  to  the  American  consumer. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
measurements  can  be  made  in  dollars 
and  cents.  At  best  the  effort  must  be  very 
imprecise  because  many  other  factors 
than  the  tariff  or  import  quotas  have 
an  effect  on  the  trend  of  consumer  prices. 
How  one  would  go  about  measuring  these 
different  effects  can  best  be  answered  by 
the  academics  who  try  such  things. 

If  the  Price  Commission  could  be  that 
sure  they  could  probably  be  more  effec- 
tive. Perhaps  they  should  hire  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  to  make  a  study  for 
them. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tariffs 
and  quotas  cost  the  American  consumer 
some  $6  billion  a  year,  what  do  exports 
cost  them?  No  one  knows,  but  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  the  claim  that  ex- 
ports do  have  a  price-boosting  effect.  Re- 
cently some  light  was  shed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  who  has  done 
much  work  in  the  field  of  tariffs  and 
trade.  He  points  to  the  price-raising  ef- 
fects of  wheat  exports  to  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample. This  is  quite  definite  because  of 
the  sudden  spurt  in  prices  that  took  place 
almost  the  minute  the  sales  were  an- 
nounced. Various  estimates  have  been 
placed  on  the  cost  of  this  transaction  to 
the  public.  In  this  instance,  because  of 
the  absence  of  other  price-boosting  fac- 
tors, a  fairly  definite  estimate  can  be 
made.  If,  for  example,  we  consume  a 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
and  the  price  rose  by  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
then  the  cost  to  the  public  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion.  These  are  not 
exact  figures,  but  they  can  at  least  be 
substantiated. 

Much  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  heavy  export  of  soybeans.  Here  the 
price  has  doubled  in  recent  months.  Ex- 
ports in  1972  were  at  a  high  level.  Shall 
we  credit  exports  with  the  increased  cost 
to  the  American  consumer?  We  produce 
lots  of  soybeans,  or  well  over  a  billion 
bu.«hels  in  1971.  Prices  have  risen  from 
$3.13  per  bushel  in  1971— average  for  the 
crop — to  $6.50  per  bushel  this  year.  This 
is  an  increase  of  over  $3  per  bushel. 
Exports,  to  repeat,  rose  to  a  high  level  in 
1972  and  may  be  considered  as  a  heavy 
contributing  factor  to  the  price  rise.  Shall 
we  say  then  that  soybean  exports  will 
cost  the  American  consumer  $3  billion  In 
1973?  Or  $2  billion  or  $1  bUlion?  Maybe 
the  Brookings  expert  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  interest  to  all  who 
give  attention  to  this  subject  I  include 
Mr.  Strackbein's  paper  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  He  gives  attention  to  a  few 
other  products  that  we  export  to  other 
markets,  and  thus  cause  upward  pressure 
on  prices.  His  article  speaks  for  itself: 

Exports  and  Domestic  Prices 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 
We  are  constantly  told  that  Import  quotas 
result   in  higher  prices  to  the  consumers. 
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TTiat  this  claim  Is  not  borne 
does  not  In  the   least 
stantlated  statements. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
clear  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
on  domestic  prices.  We  have 
our  exports  of  wheat  to  Russ^ 
example. 

Coal  exports  produced 
the  price  of  coal.  In  1960 
nous  coal  were  36  million 
sale  price   index  stood  at 
equals  100.  In  1970  exports 
high   point   of   71    million 
double  the  1960  exports.  The 
risen  to  150.0  compared  wltl 
modity  Index  of  110.4.  Ther< 
quota  on  coal,  and  we 
though  exports  subsided   to 
65  million  tons  In  1971  and 
continued  to  rise,  reaching  20J 
1972.    (Statistical    Abstract 
States.  1972,  Tables  1088  and 
Current  Business,  January 
205.5  level  of  the  coal  price 
cember  1972  compares  with  1 
commodity  Index.  Higher 
tribute  to  the  rise  In  the 

The  price  of  wheat.  No.  2 
winter  (Kansas  City) ,  In  June 
per  bu.  After  the  huge  sale 
price  escalated  above  $2  per 
ber  and  reached  $2.60  in 

Such  a  rise  was  naturally 
price  of  bread  and  other 

Com   exports   also   rose 
They  went  from  511  million 
approximately  876  million  bx 
price,  No.  3  yellow   (Chicago 
December  1971.  By  the  end 
risen  to  $1.53. 

Corn  Is  the  principal  feed 
is  fattened  for  slaughter.  Th« 
of  beef  to  the  housewife  is 
able  In  part  to  the  Increase 
The  rising  prices  of  poultry 
reflected  to  some  extent  the 
corn  and  other  grains.  (See 
Business,  Jan.  1973.) 

Soybeans  and  soybean  oil 
come  to  the  fore  to  the 
now  represent  our  principal 
tural  export. 

In  1971  soybean  exports 
lion,  compared  with  $1,090 
ports  and  $746  million  In  corn 
were  the  other  two  leading 
of  them  well  surpassing 
and  cotton. 

The  price  of  soybeans  has 
months.  The  price  has  indeed 
over  1972.  Exports  rose  from 
In  1969  to  433  mUUon  bu.  in 
1969,  Table  929.  p.  612;  Ibid; 
p.  605) .  We  exported  93.5%  of 
ports  of  soybeans  in  1971. 
exported  37%    of  our 
duced  73%  of  the  world's 
1972,  Table  1004,  p.  605.) 

A  rise  In  price  of  soybeans 
creates  an  upward  pressure 
many  other  consumer 
feeds. 

The  price  of  footwear  has 
recent   years,   although   then 
quota  on  footwear  Imports, 
risen  to  an  Index  of  135.0  in 
1957-59  equals  100,  comparexJ 
of  115.1  for  all  commodities  al 
Since   1970  the  wholesale 
rose  to  128.7,  where  1967  equil 
commodity  Index  had  risen  tc 
points  less. 

Hides  and  skins  are  the 
ucts  used  In  the  manufacture 
1963  and  1964  we  exported  on! 
ber  of  cattle  bides,  distinctly 
Hon  hides  each  year.  In  1965 
13  million  bides.  By   1971 
reached  nearly  16  million 
reached  approximately  18 
Current  Bus.,  January  1973, 
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The  price  index  on  bides  oi  tpaced  that 
on  footwear,  reaching  142  In  December  1972, 
where  1967  equals  100,  compared  with  128.7 
for  footwear  and  122.9  for  the  all-commodity 
index.  Actually  the  price  of  hldss  and  skins 
is  very  volatile,  depending  on  1he  demand- 
supply  equation.  Style  changes  In  the  end- 
product  may  also  greatly  affect  the  equation. 
In  1966,  for  example,  the  wholesale  price  In- 
dex of  hides  and  skins,  where  19(  7  equals  100, 
was  149.5.  In  1968  it  was  106.1 .  In  1969  it 
went  up  to  124.1  and  dropped  to  104.4  in 
1970.  (Stat.  Abs.,  1972,  Table  56!  ,  p.  345.)  By 
the  end  of  1972,  as  we  have  Jvut  noted,  the 
Index  was  up  to  142. 

These  examples  of  the  price-r  ilslng  effects 
of  exports  do  not,  of  coiirse.  exh  iust  the  list. 
They  do  support  the  expectatlo  i  that  rising 
foreign  demand  for  domestic  products  pro- 
duces a  distinctly  inflationary  effect.  "Hie 
run-away  prices,  i.e.,  those  that  exceed  the 
all-commodity  Index,  can  In  many  instances 
be  traced  to  a  lively  export  den  and. 

IMPORT    QtrOTAS 

Import  quotas,  on  the  othei  hand,  have 
not,  by  comparison,  been  Inflationary.  Cue 
of  the  leading  import  quotas  li  the  one  on 
oil. 

Yet  the  wholesale  price  Index  on  refined 
petroleum  products  had  risen  o  only  112.4 
In  December  1972,  where  1967  equals  100, 
compared  with  122.9  for  all  comi  aodities.  The 
index  for  coal,  which  Is  a  coiipetlng  fuel, 
stood  at  205.5  at  the  end  of  1972  by  contrast. 
Yet  there  Is  no  Import  quota  on  coal,  but 
we  do  enjoy  a  lively  export  t-ade  In  that 
product. 

The  wholesale  price  of  wheat,  which  Is 
protected  by  a  stringent  Impot  quota,  far 
more  lestrictlve  than  the  one  an  petrolevmi, 
lagged  well  below  the  level  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  Import  quota  was  first  imposed,  and 
also  well  behind  the  general  wholesale  price 
level.  The  price  per  bushel  was  $1.53  (Kan- 
sas City)  before  the  exi>ort  sale  i  o  Russia  was 
made.  The  price  then  skyrockuted  to  $2.60 
by  the  end  of  1972.  The  import  quota  could 
hardly  be  saddled  with  the  caus(  >  of  this  price 
spurt. 

Again,  while  sugar  Is  protected  by  an  Im- 
port quota,  the  price  from  1970  -73  rose  only 
1  cent  per  lb.,  moving  (wholesale)  from  $.112 
in  1970  to  $.122  In  December  19^2.  There  was 
no  export  demand  to  boost  the  i  rice.  The  im- 
port quota  on  Its  part  did  no;  produce  an 
inflationary  effect.  A  strong  export  demand 
would  be  expected  to  have  the  s  ime  effect  on 
the  price  of  sugar  as  it  did  on  wheat,  hides 
and  skins,  coal,  etc. 

Those  who  seek  to  measure  the  cost  to 
consumers  attributable  to  Impc  rt  quotas,  to 
be  fair,  should  also  seek  to  meisure  the  in- 
flationary effects  of  exports.  Nj  such  effort 
has  surfaced  to  date.  All  the  eiiphasls,  mis- 
placed as  It  is,  has  been  spent  in  seeking  a 
consumer  Indictment  of  impor  ;  quotas.  Ex- 
ports, by  contrast,  are  absolved  without  in- 
vestigating, of  all  liability. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILIMM  P. 
COCHRANE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADllMAS 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1  )73 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  William  P. 
Cochrane,  our  retiring  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

Like  many  other  Memters  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  |  have  had 
the  good  f ortime  of  becomin  5  personally 
acquainted  during  my  service  here  with 
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Bil  Cochrane  and  I  have  foxmd  him  to 
be  unfailingly  courteous  and  conscien- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  Members  of 
the  House. 

Knowledgeable  and  fair,  possessed 
with  a  warmth  of  personality  and  a  win- 
ning wit,  Bil  Cochrane  will  be  much 
missed  by  us  all. 

I  hope  that  he  will  find  much  happi- 
ness in  whatever  way  he  chooses  to  spend 
his  retirement  years. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
RECYCLING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  the  Minneapolis  Star  carried  a 
news  article  which,  I  believe,  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  recycling. 
The  article  discusses  the  activities  of  the 
Recyclomatic  Co.  in  developing  and  op- 
erating a  recycling  process  for  nylon.  Ny- 
lon is  a  nonbiodegradable  product.  Such 
materials  pose  special  handling  disposal 
problems,  and  recycling  techniques  which 
apply  to  them  are  especially  interesting 
to  environmentalists. 

The  article  follows : 

Panty  Hose,  Nylons  Run  Into  Field  of 

Recycling 

(By  Beverly  Kees) 

Don't  throw  away  your  old  nylons  and 
panty  hose.  Like  bottles  and  beer  cans, 
panty  hose  can  be  recycled. 

The  world's  first  panty  hose  project  is 
starting  right  here.  It  was  announced  today 
by  W.  S.  Egekvist,  president  of  Sorenco,  Inc., 
a  Minneapolis-based  consulting  firm. 

The  firm  has  formed  a  new  division,  the 
Recyclomatic  Company,  to  deal  with  recy- 
cling nylon  and  related  plastics,  Egekvist  said. 
The  executive  director  is  David  H.  Carlson, 
who  Is  resigning  as  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Recycling  Center,  St.  Paul,  one  of  the 
sheltered  work  programs  operated  by  the 
Occupational  Trainmg  Center,  Inc.  (OTC), 
St.  Paul. 

Sorenco  is  putting  up  the  money  for  the 
equipment  to  process  the  nylon  and  handi- 
capped workers  will  do  the  processing.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  recycled  products  will 
go  to  support  OTC  programs. 

Women  are  asked  to  drop  off  laundered 
panty  hose  and  nylons  at  any  of  several  col- 
lection stations  around  the  metropolitan 
area. 

John  DuRand,  OTC  executive  director,  said 
several  retailers  and  manufacturers  cooper- 
ating In  the  program  plan  to  give  coupons 
worth  money  or  trading  stamps  as  added  In- 
centives. 

Handicapped  workers  will  snip  off  the  elas- 
tic and  separate  the  hose  according  to  type 
(6  or  66 — most  American  hose  is  type  66) 
which  is  determined  by  a  heat  test. 

The  nylon  is  shredded,  the  color  Is  removed 
and  It  Is  melted,  then  re-extruded  into  elas- 
tic nylon  thread.  The  thread  can  later  be 
used  to  make  a  variety  of  nylon  products, 
Egekvist  explatoed.  He  said  the  company 
plans  to  get  Into  other  nylon  recycling  pro- 
grams later,  perhaps  using  lingerie. 

Egekvist  said  he  spent  a  year  in  research 
to  start  the  program  because  he  believes  In- 
dustry must  do  Its  part  "to  conserve  our 
natural  resources  within  Industries  In  which 
we  operate." 

If  the  project  Is  successful  here,  Egekvist 
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hopes  similar  projects  will  be  launched 
around  the  country. 

The  project  not  only  reuses  otherwise  aban- 
doned material  but  also  provides  Jobs  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  he  said. 

Certainly  the  raw  material  for  the  project 
Is  available,  he  said.  Hosiery  Association  data 
from  1971  shows  2V4  billion  pairs  of  hose  are 
produced  annually,  a  significant  share  of 
which  is  panty  hose  and  nylons. 

Laundered  hose  can  be  dropped  off  start- 
ing today  at  Metro-Recycling  Center,  666 
Pelham  Blvd.,  St.  Paul,  and  its  St.  Louis 
Park  outlet  at  7200  Walker  Av. 

Carlson  Companies  are  setting  up  the  col- 
lection stations  at  Gold  Bond  Gift  Centers: 
1082  University  Av..  St.  Paul;  1102  Nicollet 
Av.;  12715  B.  Hwy,  55;  and  In  Mankato,  Minn., 
at  611  S.  Front  St. 

Also  National  Brand  Distributors  catalog 
showrooms  at  6215  Brooklyn  Blvd.,  Brooklyn 
Center;  1815  N.  St.  Paul  Rd.,  St.  Paul;  and  in 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— Vin 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  efforts  to  provide  basic 
services  to  our  needy  people  through  our 
welfare  system  have  failed.  The  high 
cost  of  administration  has  not  assured 
efiBcient  or  even  competent  management 
in  the  distribution  of  billions  of  welfare 
dollars. 

Miss  Gene  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wilk,  investigative  reporters  for 
the  Wilwaukee  Sentinel,  have  completed 
a  3 -month  investigation  of  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Welfare  Department  and 
concluded  that  one  dollar  in  five  is  being 
wasted  through  fraud  or  administrative 
error. 

Today  I  am  inserting  the  eighth  seg- 
ment of  this  seiies  dealing  with  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  welfare  recipients. 
The  same  story  is  now  being  imcovered 
in  Washington  and  doubtless  exists  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Welfare  fam- 
ilies being  forced  to  live  in  condemned 
housing  because  the  buildings  were  never 
inspected  or  "inspected"  by  telephone. 
Tax  dollars  that  should  have  helped 
needy  people  obtain  a  decent  place  to 
live  were  funneled  into  the  pockets  of 
slumlords,  a  waste  of  both  our  human 
and  our  financial  resources. 

The  eighth  segment  follows: 

Condemned  Houses  OK'd  for 

Welfare  Recipients 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and 

Stuart  Wllk) 

Condemned  houses  have  been  approved  by 
the  MUwaukee  County  Welfare  Department 
as  fit  for  habitation  by  welfare  recipients. 

And  the  department  has  paid  the  security 
deposit  required  and  Included  the  monthly 
rent  In  the  recipient's  welfare  grant. 

The  welfare  department's  housing  divi- 
sion has  approved  as  acceptable  for  recipi- 
ents: 

Houses  that  have  been  condenuied  and 
scheduled  for  demolition. 

Houses  that  have  been  placarded  by  the 
city's  Building  Inspection  Department  as 
"unfit  for  human  habitation"  because  of 
health  and  safety  hazards. 

Houses  that  have  been  ordered  vacated 
pending  repairs. 
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The  welfare  department  has  a  policy  that, 
before  any  security  deposit  Is  paid,  an  aide 
from  the  department's  housing  division  must 
check  the  house  or  apartment  and  deter- 
mine that  It  Is  acceptable,  said  John  Casey, 
supervisor  of  staff  resources  for  the  depart- 
ment and  the  administrator  to  charge  of 
its   housing  division. 

The  aides.  Casey  said,  check  to  see  that 
all  city  codes  are  being  met,  that  the  toilet 
fiushes,  there  Is  running  water,  the  windows 
aren't  broken — "It's  a  visual  Inspection." 

"if  they  (bouses  and  apartments)  are  not 
acceptable,  then  we  don't  allow  the  security 
deposits,"  Casey  said. 

Casey  also  said  that  the  department's 
housing  division  commonly  checked  with 
the  building  inspector's  office  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  property  before  is.suing 
a  security  deposit. 

Not  so,  the  building  inspection  office 
said. 

Never,  to  his  knowledge,  has  anyone  from 
the  welfare  department  ever  checked  or  In- 
quired as  to  the  condition  of  any  property, 
said  George  Heider,  who  handles  complaints 
and  inquiries  in  building  inspection. 

"They  move  people  Into  real  bad  places  .  . . 
Then  later  we  get  complaints,"  Heider  said. 

The  department  recently  issued  its  ap- 
proval and  a  $125  security  deposit  for  a 
house  that  had  been  damaged  by  fire  and 
condemned  by  the  building  inspection  de- 
partment. 

Asked  about  the  hovise  and  his  depart- 
ment's approval  of  it,  Casey  at  first  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  situation.  Later,  he  said 
that  he  understood  the  fire  had  taken  place 
after  the  welfare  family  had  moved  in. 

The  welfare  department  was  contacted  by 
the  buUdlng  Inspection  department  last  De- 
cember and  told  to  get  the  welfare  family 
out  of  the  condemned  house. 

There  was  "some  dispute  over  when  the 
fire  took  place,"  Casey  said. 

Any  dispute  could  have  been  resolved  In 
the  time  It  take  to  make  a  telephone  call  to 
the  Milwaukee  Fire  Department. 

The  fire  took  place  Oct.  16.  1971.  tho  fire 
department  told  a  Sentinel  reporter,  an  an- 
swer that  matched  what  city  building  In- 
spectors had  said. 

The  house — at  1831  N.  16th  St. — was  or- 
dered vacated  when  Its  owner  failed  to  repair 
It  following  the  fire.  It  was  vacated  as  or- 
dered, building  inspectors  said,  but  then  last 
September,  the  welfare  department  approved 
It  for  occupancy  and  paid  a  $125  deposit  to 
the  owner  so  a  welfare  family  could  move  In. 

The  plumbing  and  wiring  were  in  bad  re- 
pair, electrical  switches  were  exposed,  the 
toilet  had  to  be  flushed  with  a  bucket  of 
water,  the  baseboards  were  burned  out  so  you 
could  see  through  to  the  basement,  the  closets 
were  charred  and  burned  out  and  the  house 
was  rat  Infested,  said  Robert  Kuells.  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  the  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  building  inspection  department. 

Kuells  erupted  when  his  inspectors  noti- 
fied him  that  the  welfare  department  had 
authorized  a  family  to  move  Into  the  house 
and  had  paid  a  security  deposit  on  it. 

The  building  Inspection  department  im- 
mediately ordered  the  family  out  and  took 
steps  to  speed  up  the  demolition  of  the 
building. 

"The  building  was  condemned  belore 
they  (the  family)  were  moved  in,"  Kuells 
declared. 

A  housing  aide  from  the  Welfare  depart- 
ment supposedly  Inspected  the  house  and 
declared  It  habitable,  Kuells  said. 

Not  all  buildings  are  inspected.  e\-en 
thovigh  some  aides  report  they  have  inspected 
them. 

A  local  real  estate  broker  told  of  accom- 
panying one  of  the  department's  housing 
aides  when  he  Inspected  several  of  the  bro- 
kers' buildings  to  be  rented  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

The  aide  asked  If  the  broker's  other  build- 
ings were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ones 
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be  had  Just  inspected.  The  broker  said  he 
told  him  that  they  were  and  the  housing  aide 
approved  them  sight  unseen. 

Later,  the  broker  said,  the  same  housing 
aide  telephoned  him  and  "inspected"  some 
of  his  buildings  by  telephone. 

The  broker  said  the  aide  told  him  to  ask 
for  him  the  next  time  any  of  his  buildings 
were  to  be  inspected  by  the  department. 

A  partial  check  by  Sentinel  reporters  of  city 
btiildlng  inspection  files  in  December  turned 
up  a  list  of  16  condemned  and  substandard 
houses  In  which  welfare  recipients  were  liv- 
ing. 

One  welfare  family,  with  the  approval  of 
the  welfare  department  and  with  its  $150 
security  deposit,  had  moved  Into  an  apart- 
ment buUdlng  at  1135  N.  20th  St. 

The  building  had  been  placarded  months 
before  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  build- 
ing inspectors  said. 

During  much  of  1972,  the  building  was  on 
inspection  records  as  having  37  housing  code 
violations  plus  plumbing,  electrical  and 
structural  violations.  An  inspection  late  last 
year  turned  up  even  more  violations,  an  in- 
spector said. 

The  same  inspector  told  of  another  case 
In  which  the  welfare  department  approved 
moving  a  family  into  a  substandard  house 
and  then,  within  one  month,  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  building  inspection  depart- 
ment suggesting  that  the  house  was  not  up 
to  standards  and  asking  that  it  be  Inspected. 
"The  (correction)  orders  already  had  been 
issued  on  the  house  when  the  family  moved 
in.  but  the  welfare  department  didn't  bother 
to  check  with  building  Inspection  to  find 
out  what  shape  it  was  in,"  the  inspector  said. 
"Instead,  they  move  them  in  and  complain 
later,"  he  said. 

This  way,  he  said,  the  welfare  department 
gets  rid  of  the  housing  problem  and  it  gets 
dumped  on  the  city.  The  Department  of  City 
Development's  relocation  office  ends  up  hav- 
ing to  find  new  housing  for  the  family. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  99  families  living  in 
condemned  housing  for  which  the  city  relo- 
cation office  had  to  find  new  housing  from 
May  of  1971  through  November  of  1972  were 
families  on  welfare,  said  Gerald  L.  Anderson, 
relocation  director  for  the  Department  of  City 
Development.  That  count  was  as  of  early 
December. 

A  workload  count  taken  at  the  same  t'me 
by  the  relocation  office  showed  that  12  of  19 
families  in  condemned  housing  were  on  wel- 
fare, Anderson  said. 

His  division,  Anderson  said,  had  docu- 
mented sis  cases  In  which  the  welfare 
department  had  approved  substandard  or 
condemned  housing  for  welfare  recipients. 

That,  he  said.  Is  only  the  count  in  the 
federally  subsidized  Model  Cities  area,  not 
citj-wlde.  And  that  also  Is  Just  the  number 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  relocation 
division. 

Anderson  recalled  one  case  in  which  the 
welfare  department  referred  a  family  of  10 
persons  to  a  substandard  two  bedroom  home. 
His  division  took  action  to  prevent  the  fam- 
ily from  moving  Into  the  home,  he  said. 

Another  time,  Anderson  said,  the  welfare 
department  referred  a  family  to  a  bouse  In 
which  the  toilet  didn't  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  burned  out  house  case 
and  the  welfare  department's  approval  of 
that  house  as  suitable  for  a  welfare  famUy, 
an  agreement  was  worked  out  between  the 
city  bxiUdlng  Inspector  and  the  welfare  ('e- 
partment,  Kuells  said. 

The  department  has  agreed  to  furnish  the 
building  inspector's  office  with  a  list  of  ad- 
tlresses  of  dwellings  into  which  It  is  consider- 
ing moving  welfare  recipients,  Kuells  said. 

With  the  list,  the  department  is  asking 
that  the  Inspector's  ofBce  notify  the  depart- 
ment of  any  outstanding  orders  pending 
against  those  addresses. 

This  agreement  was  worked  out  In  Decem- 
ber, and  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  it  will 
liave  any  effect,  building  Inspection  officials 
said. 
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PORTRAIT  OP  A  FAI I  MAN 


HON.  DAN  DAN 


OP  viRGnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 
Se  eaker, 


judg  es 
dut  es 


incl  ided 
Distr  ct 


onl  r 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr. 
cent  years  the  Judiciary 
much  criticism  for  their 
duct  of  office  and  overall 
port  with  the  public. 

For  this  reason  it  is 
from  time  to  time  articles 
tention  to  outstanding 
tinue  to  perform  their 
and  equitable  manner,  while 
ing  a  great  deal  of  public 

Such  a  judge  is  the  Hon 
Hooker  of  the  Seventh 
of   Virginia    which  is 
Fifth    Congressional 
have  the  honor  to  represei^t 
tinsville  Bulletin  of  April  1 
splendid  article  entitled, 
Fair  Man,"  which  not 
deserved  respect  to  the 
Judge  Hooker  "but  also  lays 
siderable  detail  tlie  general 
which  a  judge  is  custcmaril 
fulfill. 

Judge  Hooker  is  an 
ginian  who  has  contributed 
cent  way  to  the  tradition; 
Commonwealth    has    tried 
throughout  our  histor>'. 
each  case  on  its  own  men 
minded  and  practical  way 
emplifying    judicial 
embodying   humanity   in 
tliose  who  come  before  the  < 

We  live  in  a  day  in  w. 
all  public  concept  of  the 
unfortimately  deteriorated 
as  we  have  jurists  of  the 
Judge  Hooker  represents, 
dent  in  the  fairness  and 
out  judicial  system.  It  is 
me  to  count  him  among  m; 
constituents  and  I  am 
elude  the  text  of  the  abo 
article  herein  with  my 
mend  this  reading  to  the 
House. 

The  article  follows: 


his 
de  ;isions, 


(From  the  Martinsville  (Va|)  Bulletin, 
Apr.  1,  19731 

PoRTRArr  or  a  Fair  IIan 
(By   John   D.   WUs  sn) 

Compassionate  without  bei  ig  soft.  Digni- 
fied without  being  stuffy.  Fai 

Many  expressions  could  be  x  sed  to  describe 
John  Dlllard  Hooker  of  Stuarl ,  but  these  are 
the  ones  that  keep  cropping  up  when  his 
colleagues  are  askenl  to  comn  ent  on  him. 

Judge  Hooker  is  Judge  of  tl  e  Seventh  JU' 
dicial  Circuit  of  Virginia,  \  hlch  includes 
Henry  and  Patrick  counties.  He  has  one  of 
the  heaviest,  if  not  the  heavle  >t,  caseloads  of 
any  circuit  Judge  In  Virglnl  »,  yet  lawyers 
who  practice  in  his  court  mar'  el  that  he  still 
takes  his  deliberate  time  bef(  re  rendering  a 
judgment  In  any  case. 

The  Judge  himself  reinforcfes  observation, 
When  asked  for  a  rundown  i  n  problems  of 
the  world.  Judge  Hooker  sa  d  one  of  the 
worst  Is  the  tendency  of  p<  ople  to  Judge 
others  too  quickly. 

"It's  a  human  weakness,"  he  said,  "and 
we  are  all  afflicted  with  It  to  s<  me  degree,  but 
I  do  think  there  is  a  tendenc  '  to  Judge  peo 
pie  a  little  hastily  ...  It  woild  be  so  much 
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better  If  people  would  make  an 
to  understand  each  other  better 

Judge  Hooker,  an  astute  stu«i(Bnt 
man  nature,  says  that,  following 
on  the  bench,  he  believes  one  of 
dispensable  ingredients  to  bis 
understanding  and  appreciating 
ture.  "That's  basic,"  he  says, 
indispensable  to  do  a  Job  reasonably 
be  an  effective  Judge." 

These  are  not  empty  words,  as 
his  concern  for  young  people, 
young  men.  He  agrees  that  a 
hellion  and  resistance  to  authorltfc 
during  the   1960s,  but  feels  th* 
was  focused  on  a  boisterous  m 
years  of  dealing  with  these  and 
ever,  he's  convinced  "there  are 
fine  young  people  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  things  that  troubl«j5 
is  the  frequency  with  which  y 
especially  young  men  between  a 
repeatedly  get  involved  in  Eerlov|s 
of  the  law.  They  are  sent  away  to 
institutions  with  the  hope  tbat 
helped  In  some  way 
such   Institutions   are   properly 
eqiUpped  for  rehablUatlon. 

"We  need  about  10  Southamptons, 
referring    to    the    correctional 
v.-hlch  tries  to  train  Inmates  for 
in  the  society  they  return  to 

He  admits  that  more 
cost  the  state  a  lot  of  money, 
better  Investment  than  In  the 
today?  We  can't  Just  sweep  thesi 
under   the  rug,   or   let   them 
drain  .  .  ." 

He  cited  the   example   of   a 
from  Patrick  County  who  was 
even  forgotten  fcr  what)    to 
Returning  on  furlough,  he  vlsit^ 
"all  brlghted-eyed  and  bushy 
to  tell  of  his  training. 

Officials  were  in  the  process  ol 
youth  a  Job  with  a  paving 
training  in  heavy  equipment 
Just  one  of  many  .  .  .  probably  a 
average.  He  was  from  a  shaky 
raised    under    adverse 
father   died    when   he    was 
mother  worked  in  a  factory.  She 
family  and  couldn't  possibly 
ing  them  .  .  ." 

The  Judge  admits  that 
dittonal  family  ties  is  probably 
major  causes  of  crime,  but 
easy  to  i}olnt  the  finger  at 
there  are  many  contributing 

In  some  cases  family  breakup  i 
most  without  anyone  involved 
The   father   works  on   the   thirji 
mother   on   the    first.   The 
school,  but  there  are  times 
not  properly  supervised.  The 
fragmented,  there  Is  no  unity, 
tions  can  lead   to  disintegration 
ties — and  trouble. 

The  only  solution  the  Judge 
lies  in  education.  Young  people 
to   cope   with  real-life   situations 
training  to  earn  a  livelihood 
trouble.  If  they  are  unfortunate 
get  involved  in  crime  and  get 
prison,  few  institutions  are 
them  properly. 

Thus  the  Judge  comes  full 
thing  that  bothers  him 
who  get  Into  trouble,  again    an  I 

Judge  Hooker  has  grappled  vi  1th 
other  legal  and  Judicial  problei  ns 
but  they  haven't  dampened  his 
law  and  the  role  It  plajrs  In 
orderly  society. 

Love  of  the  law  comes  natur^ly 
Hooker,  who  was  born  into 
figuratively  speaking.  His  father 
ray  Hooker,  was  born  and 
County    and    practiced    law    In 
uncle,  Lester  Hooker,  was  a  Ji^ge, 
mother,  a  member  of  the 
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family  of  Patrick  County,  had  two  brothers 
who  were  lawyers. 

Thus  there  wasn't  much  hesitation  after 
Judge  Hooker  graduated  from  Stuart  Ele- 
mentary School,  Hargrave  Military  Academy 
and  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Richmond. 
Four  years  later  he  received  his  BS  degree  in 
business  administration  and  In  1933  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  His 
stint  at  Hargrave  came  when  his  father  was 
a  U.S.  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  (two  terms)  and  the  fam- 
ily lived  in  Washington. 

After  law  school  the  Judge  returned  to 
Stuart  and  practiced  with  his  father  in  the 
firm  of  Hooker  and  Hooker  until  his  father's 
death  in  1940.  In  1934  he  was  appointed  Trial 
Justice  for  Patrick  County,  a  position  com- 
parable to  the  present  Judge  of  the  County 
Court. 

In  1935  he  married  Elizabeth  Bailey  of 
Portsmouth,  a  pharmacist's  daughter  he  met 
while  he  was  a  student  In  Richmond  and  she 
was  at  Westhampton  College. 

When  World  War  II  came  along  he  en- 
listed in  the  Navy,  was  commissioned  Lt. 
(J.g.)  and  stationed  In  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict In  California  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence.  He  was  discharged  in  mid-De- 
cember 1945. 

Meanwhile,  his  first  son,  James  Murray 
Hooker,  was  born  in  1944  in  California. 

The  family  returned  to  Stuart  in  January 
1946  where  Judge  Hooker  picked  up  where  he 
left  off — Trial  Justice  of  Patrick  County,  and 
private  law  practice. 

A  second  son,  John  D.  Hooker  Jr.,  was 
born  in  1946.  Both  sons  followed  in  their 
father's  and  grandfather's  footsteps.  James 
Murray  went  to  Hampden-Sydney  College 
and  T.  C.  Williams  Law  School,  University  of 
Richmond.  Following  military  service  he  be- 
gan practicing  law  in  Richmond.  He  Is  mar- 
ried to  Lane  Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charlie  Martin  of  Patrick  County. 

The  youngest  son,  John  Dlllard  Jr.,  gradu- 
ated from  Hampden-Sydney  and  is  now  a 
third  year  law  student  at  Marshall  Wythe 
School  of  Law,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  is  due  to  graduate  In  June  and  plans  to 
Join  some  colleagues  in  a  law  firm  in  the 
Virginia  Beach  area. 

As  If  that  weren't  enough.  Judge  Hooker's 
sister,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Jones  of  Spencer,  also  is 
connected  with  the  Judicial  system.  She's  a 
probation  officer  with  the  Regional  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

Judge  Hooker  says  he  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  had  his  sons  practice  in 
this  area,  but  admits  this  might  have  posed 
an  awkward  situation.  "We  felt  the  wise 
thing  to  do  was  to  let  them  begin  practice 
In  some  area  other  than  the  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit  .  .  ." 

In  1948  Judge  Hooker  ga\-e  up  the  position 
of  Trial  Justice  and  became  Commonwealth 
Attorney  for  Patrick  County.  He  served  until 
April  1951,  when  Gov.  John  S.  Battle  ap- 
pointed him  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
succeedUig  Judge  Kennon  C.  Whittle,  who 
was  named  to  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Hooker  has  served  in  that  capacity 
since,  a  total  of  almost  22  years.  Originally, 
the  circuit  was  composed  of  Martinsville  and' 
the  counties  of  Pittsylvania.  Patrick  and 
Henry.  In  1956,  because  of  the  heavy  caseload 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  area,  Pittsylvania 
was  Joined  with  Franklin  County  to  form  the 
30th  Judicial  Circuit.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
Martinsville  got  its  own  Corporation  Court, 
so  this  left  the  judge  with  only  Henry  and 
Patrick  counties  In  his  circuit. 

The  caseload  is  still  heavy,  but  help  will 
come  soon  because  of  a  court  revision  sys- 
tem that  will  go  into  effect  July  1.  Martins- 
ville and  the  counties  of  Patrick  and  Henry 
then  will  become  the  21st  Judicial  Circuit, 
presided  over  by  Judge  Hooker  and  Judge 
Frank  I.  Richardson  Jr..  who  is  present  judge 
of  the  Martinsville  Corporation  Court. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  court  revision  sys- 
tem, explains  Judge  Hooker,  was  to  spread 
the  work  so  caseloads  would  be  more  evenly 
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divided,  and  to  introduce  more  uniform  pro- 
cedures for  all  courts.  "All  this,"  he  noted, 
"is  for  more  efficient  administration  of  Jus- 
tice .  .  ." 

Aside  from  his  professional  duties,  there 
are  several  major  facets  of  his  life  which  pro- 
vide blm  cause  for  satisfaction. 

He's  very  proud  of  his  family.  And  he's  ac- 
tive In  the  affairs  of  Stuart  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Stuart  Ro- 
tary Club  and  has  been  a  member  since  1938, 
when  It  was  formed.  He  and  his  wife  also 
have  been  active  in  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  work 
and  Mrs.  Hooker  has  done  her  bit  toward 
civic  betterment.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
Patrick  County  Library  Board,  chairman  of 
the  Patrick  County  Bicentennial  Commission, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Patrick  Historical 
Society,  which  is  in  the  process  of  remodel- 
ing a  house  to  house  a  Patrick  County  His- 
torical Museum. 

Judge  Hooker  also  is  proud  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds-Patrick 
County  Memorial  Hospital  and  h£is  been  on 
the  board  since  its  foundation.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  drive  which  obtained 
money  to  build  the  hospital,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1962. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  another  project 
in  which  he  was  Instrumental— that  of  the 
establishment  of  Patrick  Henry  College  as 
a  branch  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Judge 
Hooker  looked  after  Patrick  interests  for  the 
college,  which  was  set  up  originally  to  serve 
basically  the  two-county  area  of  Patrick 
and  Henry. 

Judge  Hooker's  sincerity  Is  obvious  when 
he  speaks  of  civic  endeavors  Involving  the 
hospital,  the  college.  Scouts,  and  the  like. 
"I  think  I  would  be  a  pretty  dull  individual  if 
1  hadn't  engaged  in  some  of  these  civic  en- 
deavors. I  think  It  has  helped  me  in  getting 
to  know  and  understand  people."  he  says. 
Because  of  his  love  of  the  law,  there's  an- 
other facet  of  his  life  that  has  given  him 
much  satisfaction:  close  association  with 
lawyers  and  others  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  "I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  legal  profession  and  I  think 
highly  of  the  people  .  .  ."  connected  with 
it,  he  says. 

Some  of  the  younger  lawyers  here,  especial- 
ly, concur.  One  cornparatlve  newcomer  says 
he  arrived  here  five  or  six  years  ago  won- 
dering what  kind  of  reception  he  would  get 
from  the  profession  and  the  courts. 

"Judge  Hooker,"  he  said,  "seems  to  take 
a  real  Interest  In  lawyers,  and  especially  the 
younger  ones  .  .  ."  adding,  "He's  always 
anxious  to  be  helpful." 

Another  chuckled  when  he  described  the 
Judge's  demeanor.  He  runs  a  dignified  court, 
all  right  'but  you  can  sometimes  tell  how 
he's  reacting  to  a  situation  by  watching 
those  bushy  eyebrows  .  .  .  When  they  get 
to  moving  up  and  down  real  fast,  you'd  bet- 
ter be  on  your  toes.  .  .  ." 

Another  describes  the  Judge  as  "a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,"  emphasizing  that 
there's  no  slur  intended  by  the  old  school  re- 
mark. "He's  easy-going,  but  you  can't  push 
him  too  far.  He  can  be  wrathful  when  the 
situation  calls  for  it." 
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a  credit  to  his  home  State  and  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  over  the  years. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  said  that 
the  office  of  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  has  been  one  of  the  most  effi- 
ciently run  anywhere  in  Government  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  here  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

And  along  with  our  longtime  Parlia- 
mentarian, Lew  Deschler,  Bil  Cochrane 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  been 
such  a  success.  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers in  wishing  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  undertakings. 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Bil  Cochrane  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  as  our  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

A  native  North  Carolinian,  he  has  been 


TWO  BROOKLYN  HOSPITALS 

THRIVE     UNDER     HUSBAND-WIFE 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  its  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco  in  February,  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hospitals  elected  as  its 
president.  Dr.  Samuel  Berson,  who  is  a 
distinguished  authority  in  the  field  of 
health  care. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Berson 
on  his  new  post  and  also  commend  the 
following  article  to  my  colleagues  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
FAH  Review  magazine: 

Two  Brooklyn  Hospitals  Thrive  Under 

HUSBAND-WlFE  MANAGEMENT 

This  is  the  story  of  two  investor-owned 
hospitals  hi  Brooklyn  with  distinct  personali- 
ties   of    their    own. 

Kings  Highway  Hospital  was  conceived  at 
sea — and  born  In  the  heart  of  Brooklyn.  New- 
York  111  1953. 

Flatbush  General  Hospital  came  alone  in 
1959.  ^ 

Both  are  owned  and  operated  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Berson.  He  is  the  executive 
medical  director,  and  she  is  the  director 
of  purchasing  and  executive  supervisor  of 
tiie  Housekeeping  and  Dietary  Departments. 
They  form  a  unique  management  team  In  the 
investor-owned  hospital  field. 

Both  facilities  were  developed  at  the  re- 
quest of  physicians  to  serve  community 
needs.  They  are  located  five  mUes  apart  i.i 
neighborhoods  with  slightly  different  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

The  two  have  a  total  of — 

323  beds— 212  at  Kings  Highway  and  111 
at  Flatbush. 

665  employees — 450  at  KUigs  Highway  and 
215  at  Flatbush. 

255  on  the  medical  staffs — 175  at  Kings 
Highway  and  90  at  Flatbush. 

The  conception  of  Kings  Highway  Hos- 
pital is  a  story  In  Itsjlf.  A  case  of  seasick- 
ness is  part  of  the  plot. 

In  1950.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berson  took  a  voyage 
to  Europe  and  while  in  Norway,  they  visited 
a  combined  hospital  and  nursing  home.  Tliey 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  establishiu-^ 
a  simUar  facility  In  their  home  area. 

ON  THE  WAY  BACK 

During  the  return  voyage  to  the  United 
States  aboard  the  ship.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mrs.  Berson  became  ill  in  the  dining  room. 
When  she  left  to  go  topside,  she  uncon- 
sciously took   a  menu   with   her. 

She  .settled  into  a  lounge  chair  on  deck 

and  to  pas.s  the  time  of  day,  she  sketched 
on  the  back  of  the  menu  what  was  to  become 
tht  design  for  the  Kings  Highway  Hospital. 
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The  preparation  of  such  sketches  was  sec- 
ond nature  for  her  since  her  father  was  a 
noted  New  York  architect  and  builder.  As  the 
oldest  chUd  In  the  famUy,  she  was  closely 
associated  with  him  during  her  "growine  ud" 
years.  °    *^ 

The  dream  wasn't  fulfilled  until  1953  be- 
cause of  difficulty  In  acquiring  the  property 
for  the  hospital  site. 

"We  had  to  buy  several  buildings  and 
houses,"  Mrs.  Berson  recalled  recently 
■  Purchasing  lots  In  Brooklyn  isn't  like  buy- 
ing land  out  West.  We  had  to  demolish  the 
buildings  to  prepare  the  land.  It  took  us 
from  1948  to  1953  to  get  the  project  done. 
But  we  did  it  together." 

The  hospital  site  is  In  a  residential  dis- 
trict in  the  geographical  center  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  facility  was  opened  as  a  hospital 
with  a  large  physiotheraphy  department  for 
rehabUitatloa  which  was  a  new  concept  In 
this  area. 

Dr.  Berson  said  in  an  Interview  with  the 
FAH  Review  Magazine: 

"We  probably  were  before  our  time  be- 
cause this  facility  was  opened  before  Medi- 
care—and before  the  general  public  realized 
the  serious  need  for  beds  for  rehabilitation. 
So,  Mrs.  Berson  and  I  constructed  the  first 
proprietary  rehabilitation  facility  of  this  kind 
in  New  Tork. 

FACTLITY  CONVEKTED 

"It  was  a  combination  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter and  hospital.  After  operating  this  way 
successfully  for  about  a  year,  we  were  ap- 
proached by  a  group  of  physicians  who  were 
practicing  In  the  area.  They  felt  there  was 
a  more  serious  need  for  an  acute  general 
hospital.  So,  we  took  their  advice  and  con- 
verted from  the  treatment  of  the  chroni- 
cally lu  patients  to  the  more  acutely  Ul  pa- 
tients in  1955." 

The  Kings  Highway  Hospital  was  expand- 
ed from  135  beds  to  174  beds  In  1964 — and 
to  212  beds  in  1970.  Several  special  treatment 
facilities  were  added  over  the  years,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  first  formal  Intensive  Care 
Coronary  Units  in  Brooklyn. 

Kings  Highway  Hospital  serves  an  area 
with  about  300,000  population.  Jewish  and 
Italian  residents  are  predominant. 

"Our  mix  of  patients  includes  about  50 
percent  Medicare,  about  30  percent  Blue 
Cro8  subscribers,  about  3  percent  Workmen's 
Compensation,  a  small  percentage  of  Medi- 
caid cases,  and  the  remainder  are  covered  by 
other  types  of  Insiirance."  Dr.  Berson  ex- 
plained. "The  average  age  of  the  patients 
ranges  between  60  and  55." 

"At  Kings  Highway,  our  services  Include 
general  surgery  and  Internal  medicine.  W© 
have  a  fairly  large  number  of  cardiac  pa- 
tients. We  are  very  proud  of  our  treatment 
of  these  patients.  We  also  treat  many  vas- 
cular surgical  cases.  We  do  not  do  heart  sur- 
gery. We  do  a  large  number  of  urologlcal 
cases.  I  would  say  this  probably  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  In  an  older-age  area, 
and  these  types  of  patients  suffer  from  ail- 
ments of  that  kind." 

Dr.  Berson  said  that  Kings  Highway  Hos- 
pital did  not  handle  maternity  cases. 

"This  decision  was  made  voluntarily  by 
us  when  we  started  the  hospital,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  are  in  an  older-age  area,  and 
we  felt  that  If  we  Introduced  this  service. 
It  would  be  only  a  very  minimum  service. 
It  Is  my  Impression  that  If  there  Is  a  mini- 
mum service,  you  covUd  not  render  high 
quality  care." 

"We  have  not  Introduced  other  kinds  of 
procedures  which  are  esoteric  or  unusual.  It 
always  has  been  our  opinion  that  these  pro- 
cedures should  not  be  done  In  every  hospi- 
tal because  they  could  not  be  performed  as 
well  as  they  could  be  in  institutions  special- 
izing In  this  type  of  care. 

EMERGEMCT    SERVICE 

"Kings  Highway  has  an  emergency  service 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SIDNl  Y  FARBER 

HON.  JOE  MOAJLEY 

OF   ICASSACHtrSETH  5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  iENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4   1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Spea  ter,  it  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  bring  to  ;he  attention 
of  this  body  and  the  American  people 
the  knowledge  that  a  great  benefactor 
of  mankind  has  died.  A  truly  great  man, 
a  healer,  a  world-renowne^  cancer  re- 
searcher—Dr.  Sidney  ParbCr  of  Boston 
has  died — and  his  passing  leaves  us  all 
the  poorer. 

Dr.  Farber  was  best  knowi  i  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  children.  He  wa  s  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  Jimmy  Pimd  and 
Charles  A.  Dana  Cancer  Center.  His 
dream  of  a  hospital  devoted  exclusively 
to  cancer  in  children  was  fulfilled  when 
the  Jimmy  Pimd  Center  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  was  built  in  1948.  Money  for  the 
Jimmy  Fund  Center  was  raised  through 
individual  and  company  ^ts  and  the 
nickels  and  dimes  of  milliohs,  to  relieve 
parents  of  alfficted  children,  of  the  addi- 
tional hardship  of  expensi\je  treatment. 

Dr.  Parber's  major  work  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Center  was  aiivancing  re- 
search into  childhood  leiikemia  and 
other  diseases  of  children,  when  he  first 
began  his  work,  children  ifiUcted  with 
leukemia  could  look  forward  to  at  best 
weeks  or  months  of  life.  When  his  re- 
search ended,  children  were  kept  alive  for 
years  through  chemothera^  and  radio 
therapy  developed  at  his  Jimmy  Fimd 
Center.  As  well  as  being  a  World  author- 
ity on  cancer,  Dr.  Farber  wai  the  founder 
of  modem  pediatric  pathology. 

Among  his  major  contributions  were: 
his  discovery  in  1947  that  tlie  drug  aml- 
nopterin  and  the  related  ch<mlcal  meth- 
otrevate  could  bring  about  temporary 
but  complete  remission  of  symptons  in 
acute  leukemia;  and  his  w  )rk  with  the 
antibiotic  actinomycln-D  w  lich  reduced 
the  size  of  the  Wilm's  tumor  of  the  kid- 
ney and  killed  spreading  cai  icer  cells.  He 
was  the  first  to  describe  c?stic  fibrosis 
as  a  generalized  disorder,  j  nd  with  his 
colleagues  discovered  Eas^m  Equine 
Encephalitis. 

In  addition  to  nine  honoi  ary  degrees, 
he  received  innumerable  honors  and 
awards.  In  1953  he  was  hone  red  with  the 
Judd  Award  for  Cancer  Rdsearch,  and 
In  1958  with  the  United  Ceiebral  Palsy- 
Max  Weinstein  Award  for  tiis  stimulus 
to  broad  areas  of  neurologii  al  research. 
In  1959  he  won  the  Gold  Hedal  of  the 
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American  Cancer  Society,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years  was  awarded  the  Great 
Medal  of  the  University  of  Ghent  and 
the  Modem  Medicine  Award. 

Dr.  Farber  was  president  of  a  number 
of  medical  societies:  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Pathologists  and  Bacteriol- 
ogists; the  Society  for  Pediatric  Re- 
search; the  New  England  Pathology 
Society;  the  Worcester  Foimdation  for 
Experimental  Biology;  and  the  Boston 
Pathology  Society. 

Dr.  Parber's  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment included  membership  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Conference  on  Heart  Disease  and 
Cancer,  and  appointment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  in  1964.  He  was  Med- 
ical Advisor  to  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administrations,  and  was 
a  consultant  both  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology,  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Consultants  on  Medical  Re- 
search of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  appeared  before  numerous  congres- 
sional committees  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
cancer  research.  He  was  active  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  In  1968  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  per- 
sonally when  I  worked  with  him  on  im- 
portant social  programs  as  a  Massachu- 
setts State  legislator.  I  can  only  try  to 
share  my  personal  sense  of  acute  loss 
with  this  brief  tribute;  but  it  was  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
world  that  will  serve  as  his  best  memo- 
rial. 

Sidney  Farber  died  on  March  30,  and 
we  shall  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 


ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION  CELEBRATES 
18TH  YEAR  OF  SUCCESS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month  members  of  the  Arkansas  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission  will  fly  to 
Japan  for  meetings  which  they  hope  will 
culminate  in  Japanese  industries  estab- 
lishing plant  sites  in  Arkansas.  This  trip 
abroad  represents  the  culmination  of  18 
years  of  successful  work  by  the  AIDC  in 
establishing  jobs  and  industries  all  over 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  AIDC  was  created  in  1955 — a  time 
when  Arkansas  was  faced  with  a  post- 
war job  shortage,  unemployment  and 
migration  of  native  Arkansas.  Because  of 
the  work  of  this  commission,  Arkansas 
has  seen  the  appearance  of  3,389  new 
or  expanded  plants  representing  192,430 
jobs  on  plant  Investments  in  excess  of 
$1.8  billion.  It  was  this  growth  that  led 
former  Gov.  Winthrop  Rockfeller,  first 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  boast  in 
1970  that— 

Today,  Arkansas  is  currently  growing  at  a 
rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  week  of  its  18th  birthday,  I 
would  like  to  shaie  with  my  colleagues 
the  story  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  Arkansas : 

AIDC  Celebrates  18th  Birthdat  With  an 
Eye  Toward  International  Development 

Little  Rock,  April  I. — The  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission  celebrates 
its  eighteenth  birthday  today. 

And,  like  many  other  18-year-olds,  It  vrtll 
soon  be  drafted  to  an  overseas  country  to 
serve  in  the  best  interests  of  the  folks  back 
home. 

On  May  23,  AIDC  director  Joe  Dlldy  and 
other  staff  members  will  fly  to  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  Japan,  for  extensive  meetings  that, 
they  hope,  will  culminate  in  some  Japanese 
Industries  establishing  plant  sites  In  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  Japanese  trip  Is  a  new  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  AIDC  to  compete  In  International 
markets  for  new  plant  locations.  DUdy  will 
emphasize  Arkansas'  Industrial  benefits  as 
Including  a  highly  diversified  labor  network 
highlighted  by  the  redeveloped  Arkansas 
River;  diversified  labor  skills  with  high  pro- 
duction rates;  natural  resources;  central  lo- 
cation with  rapid  access  to  American  and 
International  markets,  and  finamclng  pro- 
grams to  help  establish  new  Industry. 

For  the  AIDC,  the  Japanese  trip  Is  a  must. 
It  refiects  a  new  but  common  knowledge, 
recently  expressed  by  former  AIDC  director 
Adrian  Williamson,  Jr. : 

"We  see  mvUtlnatlonal  corporations  build- 
ing plants  In  our  country.  This  Is  a  develop- 
ing market  to  which  we  must  sell  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  Arkansas  must  compete  In  the 
market  place,  and  the  market  place  Is  In- 
creasingly becoming  worldwide." 

The  new  emphasis  on  International  devel- 
opment also  refiects  many  past  successes  by 
the  AIDC,  which  Is  literally  an  April  Pools 
baby,  born  prematurely  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency  clause. 

Faced  with  a  post-war  Job  shortage,  un- 
employment and  migration  of  native  Arkan- 
sans,  the  1956  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
responded  with  Act  404  to  create  the  Arkan- 
sas Industrial  Development  Commission, 
charged  with  bringing  in  new  Industry,  ex- 
panding existing  Industry,  and  blending  la- 
bor. Industry  and  other  resources  to  further 
Arkansas'  standsu'd  of  living. 

Act  404  called  for  the  AIDC  to  begin  op- 
eration on  July  1,  1955.  But  a  relatively  new 
Arkansan  named  Winthrop  Rockefeller, 
elected  in  March,  1955,  to  serve  as  the  first 
AIDC  chairman,  was  chomping  at  the  bit  to 
get  started.  Thus,  the  legislature  passed  an 
emergency  clause  which  allowed  the  AIDC 
to  begin  work  three  months  early — on  April 
Fool's  Day,  1955. 

Later,  Rockefeller  was  to  reminisce  that 
he  felt  like  a  man  trying  to  swim  upstream 
when  he  accepted  the  AIDC  Job.  He  had 
noticed,  while  building  his  farm  atop  Petit 
Jean  Mountain,  that  thousands  of  Arkansans 
were  leaving  their  farms  to  find  work  In 
cities  outside  of  the  state. 

"I  was  convinced  of  the  need  to  scatter 
Industries  in  our  smaller  towns,  rather  than 
let  them  pile  up  in  a  handful  of  urban 
areas,"  Rockefeller  remarked. 

It  was  a  unique  concept.  And  It  worked. 
Rockefeller  was  able  to  boast  later  that, 
"Today,  Arkansas  Is  currently  growing  at  a 
rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Working  under  the  'scatter'  approach, 
we  have  generated  some  3,000  new  and  ex- 
panded Industries,  representing  more  than 
145,000  new  Jobs." 

And  that  was  in  1970.  On  AprU  1,  1973,  the 
AIDC  has  boosted  the  total  to  3,389  new  or 
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expanded  plants,  representing  192.430  new 
Jobs  on  plant  Investments  In  excess  of  $1.8 
billion. 

That  was  a  giant  step  for  an  agency  that 
began  with  a  budget  of  only  $75,000  per  year. 

Rockefeller  was  appointed— largely  because 
of  the  magic  In  his  name — by  a  personal 
friend  and  future  political  foe,  Governor 
Orval  Faubxis.  Faubus  gave  Rockefeller  the 
responsibility  to  run  the  AIDC  any  way  he 
wished  to. 

First,  seven  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed— one  from  each  of  the  six  Conges- 
sional  districts,  to  provide  the  representa- 
tion for  the  smaller,  rural  areas,  and  the 
seventh  was  to  be  the  president  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Bankers  Association,  who  would  serve 
as  an  ex-officio  member.  (The  commissioners 
now  number  15.) 

The  original  commissioners  were  W.  W. 
CampbeU  of  Forrest  City,  Earl  A.  Harris  of 
Rogers,  Leon  Kuhn  of  Texarkana,  WUUam 
R.  Smith  of  Lake  Village,  Elmer  O.  Yancey 
of  Searcy,  Wlnthrc^  Rockefeller,  and  the 
ABA  president,  Louis  E.  Turley  of  El  Dorado. 

Yancey  is  stiU  a  commissioner,  and  Hurley 
is  currently  chairman. 

Bill  Rock  became  the  first  director  of  the 
AIDC,  starting  on  July  1, 1956. 

RockefeUer  knew  that  the  original  budget 
of  $75,000  simply  was  not  enough.  He  en- 
listed the  help  of  businessmen  throughout 
the  state  through  the  "Committee  of  100." 
Its  goal  was  to  raise  $200,000  to  supplement 
AIDC  operating  funds.  Hence,  the  creation 
of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Foundation,  which  Is  stlU  used  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs. 

In  1957,  the  legislature  boosted  the  AIDC 
budget  to  $575,000,  and,  like  spring,  things 
began  busting  wide  open  as  the  flow  of  new 
Industries  Into  the  state  began  to  take  on 
significance.  However,  the  first  year  had  been 
a  success,  resulting  In  127  new  or  expanded 
plants  and  6,000  new  Jobs. 

Rockefeller's  Idea  of  bringing  new  Industry 
into  smaUer  towns  was  helped  along  by 
several  community  financing  methods,  some 
of  which  were  passed  into  law  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Act  404  of  1955,  the  same  act  which  created 
the  AIDC  and  which  has  since  been  amended, 
provides  for  the  Issuance  by  communities 
of  first  and  second  lien  bonds  to  finance  up 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  lands,  im- 
provements, buUdlngs  and  equipment.  Act 
9  of  1960  authorizes  towns  or  counties  to  is- 
sue special  obligation  revenue  bonds  to  be 
used  for  securing  and  developing  Industry. 
Act  173  of  1967  authorizes  guaranty  of  Act 
9  revenue  bonds,  whereby  the  AIDC  can  Issue 
revenue  bonds  to  help  marginal  industries 
get  set  up.  And,  constitutional  amendment  49 
of  1958  allows  first  and  second  class  cities. 
Incorporated  towns  and  counties  to  Issue, 
with  ">«)ter  approval,  ad  valorem  bonds  lor 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  developing  in- 
dustry. 

These  financing  methods  obviously  assist 
pmaller  towns  as  well  as  large  cities  In  bring- 
ing In  new  Industries. 

A  recently  developed  program  Is  the  In- 
dustry Training  Program,  a  plan  which  Is 
nearly  unique  and  which  provides  for  class- 
room and  on-the-job  training.  Thus,  indus- 
tries entering  the  state  and  requiring  new 
skills  can  be  assured  that  Arkansas  labor 
win  have  those  skills  when  the  new  plant  Is 
erected.  The  training  program  also  helps 
existing  Industries  which  require  new  skills 
as  a  result  of  diversification  or  new  manu- 
facturing techniques. 

A  major  part  of  the  AIDC's  budget  goes 
Into  national  advertising,  so  that  Indiistrlal 
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prospects  will  be  made  aware  of  Arkansas' 
Indiistrial  benefits.  The  AIDC  prides  Itself 
on  never  having  used  a  "hillbilly"  approach 
In  Its  advertising.  Instead,  It  has  chosen  to 
project  a  quality  Image  for  the  state,  and 
the  advertisements  have  frequently  featured 
full  color  photographs  and  new  printing 
techniques  that  lend  an  air  of  sophistication. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  such  an  approach, 
125  of  the  Fortune  Top  500  companies  now 
have  plants  In  Arkansas. 

The  work  of  the  AIDC  consultants  Is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  factor  In  the  agency's  suc- 
cess. The  consultants  used  the  latest  data  and 
computer  technology  available  In  providing 
Interested  companies  with  up-to-date,  sta- 
tistically detailed  Information  regarding 
labor  availability,  job  skills,  transportation 
facilities,  wage  rates,  plant  sites  and  other 
data. 

The  consultants  are  always  "on  call,"  mak- 
ing contact  by  telephone,  mall  and  personal 
visits.  Today,  AIDC  consultants  call  on  more 
than  4,000  prospects  each  year,  and  travel 
to  national  and  even  International  Industrial 
centers.  They  also  maintain  close  contact 
with  companies  after  location,  assisting  in 
such  projects  as  plant  expansion. 

The  agency  consists  of  seven  separate  divi- 
sions— administration  and  finance;  Informa- 
tion services;  communications  center;  trans- 
portation; advertising  and  public  Informa- 
tion; training;  and  International. 

The  "return  on  investment"  from  the 
AIDC's  efforts  is  approximated  as  follows: 
$1.4  billion  in  increased  personal  income  per 
year  for  Arkansas  residents;  718.000  more 
residents  In  the  state  and  $662  million  in 
increased  retail  sales:  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ditional 130.000  non-industrial  Jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  Industries;  and  827.6  billion 
additional  taxes  furnished  to  local  govern- 
ments for  use  in  maintaining  streets,  provid- 
ing police  and  fire  protection  and  contribut- 
ing other  community  services  enjoyed  by  each 
community  resident. 

Other  AIDC  chairmen  since  Rockefeller 
were  the  late  C.  Hamilton  Moses  of  Little 
Rock,  who  served  from  1964  to  1966;  L.  L. 
Baxter  of  PayettevlUe,  1966-1967;  Herbert  H. 
McAdams  of  Jonesboro,  1967-1972  and  Hur- 
ley, 1972  to  the  present. 

AIDC  directors  who  succeeded  Rock  were 
Colonel  Carl  Hlnkle,  Robert  M.  Millwee,  Jr., 
Adrian  Williamson,  Jr.,  J.  Dan  Reebuck,  and, 
now,  Joe  Dildy,  the  only  staff  member  who 
has  been  with  the  AIDC  since  its  founding. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  VOLUNTARY 
MILITARY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer) 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  a  volunteer 
military  force  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday,  March  31,   1973. 

Mr.  Steiger's  article  was  prepared  in 
response  to  a  Post  reprint  of  Joseph 
Califano's  defense  of  national  conscrip- 
tion. 

Congressman  Steiger  correctly  points 
out  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  which  is 
popularly  associated  with  "the  Volun- 
teer Military"  has  actually  been  pre- 
viously built  into  our  system.  He  also 
correctly  points  out  that  the  pay  raises 
which  came  about  particularly  as  a  result 
of  the  thrust  for  a  volunteer  military 
force  might  have  occurred  anyway  and 
surely  were  strongly  supported  by  those 
proponents  of  national  conscription. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  I  .EMARKS 

I  commend  our  coUeagu  e's,  Mr.  Stei- 
ger's, article  to  all  Memb^s.  The  article 
follows : 


[From  the  Washington  Post 
The  Case  fob  a  Volxj 
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(By  William  A. 

When  I  opened  The 
Thursday,    March    22,    I 
find  a  story  on  the  victory 
Its  long  battle  with  the 
control  of  the  draft  authority 
I   found   instead  a  reprint 
fano's  superficial  and  out- 
conscription. 

Mr.  Califano's  several 
gin  with  an  error  In 
tics.   He    subtracts   the    fisca  I 
budget   of   $32.6   billion   froi  i 
budget  of  $43.9  billion — and 
$12.3  billion.  This  billion 
be  excused  as  a  "typo"  had 
twice  In  his  original  article 
public.  More  Importantly, 
irrelevant  to  an  evaluation 
military,   because   they 
for   all   civilians   employed 
Department,  not  just  the 

This  distortion  is 
lacious  assumption  that 
since  1969  can  be  charged 
force.  In  facr,'  only  23  ^t    of 
pay    is    attributable    to    enc 
Fully  77%  of  the  Increase 
cellaneous  payments  initiate  I 
from  legislation  pushed 
one  of  the  most  ardent 
tlon — the   late  Rep.  L. 
S.C). 

The     "Rivers     Amendmen 
1967,  before  any  plans  were 
the   draft — simply   gives 
cost-of-living  Increases 
received  by  their  civil 
While  it  has  been  of  value 
military  to  keep  pace  with 
had  virtually  no  role   in 
Witness  the  effect  on  entry 
tion:  the  monthly  basic  pay 
1967  was  $95.70,  which  ros« 
four  years  to  a  mere  $134 
in    1971   that   competitive 
enacted. 

Despite  his  years  in  the 
ment,  Mr.  Callfano  displays 
understanding  of  the 
he  contends  that  a  voluntee) 
slve  "since  raising  pay  at 
quires  Increases  in  higher 
pay  as  well."  But  one 
retirement   pay    (which    is 
pay)  only  after  completing  2( 
When  Congress  revised  the 
1971,   no  increases  In  basic 
to  men  with  more   than  t 
above  the  enlisted  grade  of 
or    officer    grade    of   2nd 
Since  virtually  no  one 
ranks,  the  effect  of  the 
retired  pay  is  negligible, 
inquired,   Mr.   Callfano   w 
that  a  major  reform  has 
conjunction    with    the 
would  save  billions  of  dolla 
costs  while  improving  the 
management. 

After  erroneously  using 
er   than   average  strength 
yearly  costs  of  mUltary 
eluding  reserve  forces  in  his 
culatlons,  he  places  the  an 
volunteer  force  at  $6  billioji 
is  simply  pulled  out  of  the 
reference   to   specific 
end  the  draft. 

The  total  cost  for  fiscal 
current  impact  of  the  1971 
Special  Pay  Act,  and  Project 
tlves  is  $3.1  billion — or  one 
fano's  estimate.  The 
fiscal   73   is  only  $400  milli 
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to  a  $4  billion  increase  In  the 
as  a  whole. 

The  bulk  of  the  cost — the 
Increase  enacted  in  1971 
vestment   backed   by   opponents 
supporters  of  the  volunteer  forte 
support  for  this  expenditure  s 
the  fact  that  much  of  the 
to  eliminate  the  disgrace  of 
men  to  serve  their  country  foi 
the  poverty  line.  Mr.  Callfano 
that  prior  to  1971,  thousands 
ilies  were  forced  to  depend  on 
stamps,    and    moonlighting   or 
third  jobs  for  survival. 

Finally,   the   author  errs   in 
of  the  Gates  Commission.  The 
costs  during  the  transition 
force  of  2.5  million  men  was 
not  the  $2.1  billion  figure  Mr 
le.cted.    The    latter    amount 
annual  estimate  for  the  force 
continuing  basis,"   six   to  elgqt 
Inductions  have  ceased.  The 
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ly  to  about  $3.3  billion  in 
savings  are  derived  from 
loads   and   revised   capital -lab^r 
costs    will   decline   sharply   to 
levels  as  predicted  by  the  Gate  i 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
cost  of  military  manpower.  SI 
Ings  can  be  achieved  by  taki:  ig 
bold  steps:    change  the 
hold   down   "grade   creep 
schedule,  create  a  visible 
Special  Pay  Act  incentives, 
sonnel  with  machinery 
nlng  can  save  the  taxpayers 
lars.  But  these  Issues  will  neve^ 
ous  consideration  so  long  as 
in  misrepresenting  the  relatively 
tlon  of  the  manpower  budget 
voted  to  ending  the  draft 
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SGT.  CARROLL 
RETURNS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  PYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1973 


t) 


Wednesday,  April  4, 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker 
Sgt.  Carroll  E.  Flora,  Jr., 
turned  from  captivity  In  Notth 
returned  home  to  Brunswick 
geant  Flora,  joined  by  his 
was  welcomed  to  his  hometoivn 
ing  ceremony,  and  I  would 
with  his  many  friends  anc 
saying,  "Welcome  Home 
man  who  endured  the  ordca 

I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  account  of  the  home 
ities  from  the  Frederick  Post 
Brunswick  Welcomes  Home 

(By  Nancy  Crist) 

Sgt.  Carroll  E.  Flora,  Jr.,>wa  i 
standing  ovation  Tuesday  nigh 
man-Kennan     Post,     America;  i 
Brunswick    as    approximately 
gathered  to  welcome  him  home 

The  Informal  program  gave 
Brunswick  an  opportunity  to 
his   courageous   family   a   tribute 
return  symbolized  the  hope  fo 
derstandlng  with  our  adversar^s 
ping  stone  to  a  lasting  peace 
world,"'  Richard  Bowers  said. 

"President  Nixon  stated  it 
scribed  the  arrival  of  our  POWs 
in  the  PhUllpines,  'that  when 
from  the  door  of  the  plane 
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flag,  we  all  recognized  the  tremendous  pride 
we  felt  at  that  moment  for  those  men,  their 
families  and  the  devotion  to  their  country'," 
Bowers  added. 

Sgt.  Flora  was  presented  with  a  number 
of  gifts  Including  a  key  to  the  City  of  Bruns- 
wick presented  by  Mayor  Jess  Orndorff  who, 
said,  "Eddie  we  hope  that  you  will  vise  this 
key  to  the  city  to  open  the  door  and  come 
back  here  with  us."  A  Brunswick  native. 
Flora's  home  Is  now  at  Discovery  near  Walk- 
ersville. 

Post  Commander  Silas  Phillips  presented 
Sgt.  Flora  with  a  life  membership  to  the 
American  Legion  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  Ferrell 
presented  him  with  a  family  Bible  on  be- 
half of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Volunteer  Ambulance  Company. 

Grover  Prye  presented  him  a  gift  from 
the  neighbors  and  friends  of  Sgt.  Flora  who 
resided  on  North  Virginia  Ave.,  and  he  also 
was  given  the  title  of  "Honorary  Coach  of 
the  Slow-Pitch  SoftbaU  team"  which  in- 
cluded a  hat  and  green  jacket  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  duties  which  brought  chuckles 
from  Flora  and  the  crowd.  Prye  said  "We 
play  the  game  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
then  meet  back  here  and  replay  the  same 
game  for  another  three  hours." 

Ernest  Wlneholt  representing  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles  presented  Sgt.  Flora  with 
a  $100  savings  bond;  Mrs.  Margaret  Moss,  a 
gift  certificate  at  J.  C.  Penney's  from  the 
Pythian  Sisters,  Century  Temple  No.  4.  The 
ladles  auxiliary,  Steadman-Keenan  Unit  No. 
96  president,  Mrs.  Norma  Jean  Prye,  also 
presented  him  with  a  gift. 

Dan  Burkhardt,  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment Adjutant  gave  a  few  brief  conunents 
commending  Mrs.  Joanne  Flora  for  her  cour- 
age throughout  this  ordeal  and  her  help  In 
getting  the  prisoners  released.  He  cited  her 
trips  throughout  the  country  and  the  many 
trips  she  made  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
ended  his  remarks  with  "it's  Christmas  time 
again." 

Burkhardt  then  introduced  Dolly  Esh- 
baugh  who  let  Sgt.  Flora  remove  his  POW 
bracelet  from  her  arm. 

Sgt.  Flora  said  "I  was  proud  to  be  an 
American  before  I  went  to  Vietnam  but  I  am 
even  prouder  now." 

Mrs.  Flora  asked  that  people  continue  to 
pray  for  those  whom  we  do  not  know  of  their 
whereabouts — the  ones  still  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

The  president  of  the  class  of  1959,  Bruns- 
wick High  School  Joe  Baine,  welcomed  Flora 
back  and  said  that  he  would  stick  by  his 
guns  when  he  said  "I  am  going  to  do  all  I 
can  to  fight  Communism  In  the  future."  He 
added  that  the  people  are  with  him  on  this 
commitment.  "We  always  knew  that  you 
would  make  a  top  rate  trooper  someday," 
Baine  said. 

Other  guests  included  his  mother  Mrs. 
Frances  Flora,  his  sisters,  Carol  Ann  Zimmer- 
man and  Dixie  Longerbeam,  his  brother, 
Frank  Flora,  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  LucUle 
Anders  and  the  Brunswick  City  Council 
which  co-sponsored  the  reception. 


CONGRESS  JEOPARDIZES  VALU- 
ABLE PROGRAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rural  Electrification  Act  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Denholm.  However,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  personal  reservations  about 
this  legislation. 

Already  this  session  we  have  seen  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
shot  down  in  the  crossfire  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Once  again 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  unwisely 
jeopardized  a  valuable  program  in  our 
rural  communities  in  order  to  challenge 
the  President  on  purely  poUtical 
grounds. 

The  message  from  the  White  House 
should  be  perfectly  clear  by  now.  The 
President  is  firmly  committed  to  holding 
the  line  on  taxes  and  preventing  a  new 
round  of  inflation.  He  is  not  about  to 
back  away  from  this  commitment  by 
allowing  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  stimulate  increased 
Federal  sepnding.  The  bill  we  passed  to- 
day is  viewed  by  the  White  House  as 
another  example  of  the  Congress'  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  In  trying  to  force  the 
President's  hand  again.  Congress  has  not 
only  risked  another  defeat,  but  it  has 
flirted  with  a  veto  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  communities  which  depend  upon 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Today  we  had  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Nelsen's  substitute  bill— leg- 
islation which  apparently  was  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  with  the  adminis- 
tration. These  amendments  would  not 
have  totally  satisfied  the  rui-al  electric 
cooperatives  around  the  Nation,  but  they 
would  have  been  more  palatable  than  no 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  final  leg- 
islation before  us  today  because  I  wanted 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  separate  REA  loan  fund. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  made 
a  serious  mistake  by  refusing  to  com- 
promise with  the  White  House.  I  only 
hope  that  before  this  legislation  reaches 
the  President's  desk,  the  reasonable  pro- 
posals which  Mr.  Nelson  offered  unsuc- 
cessfully will  be  substituted  for  the  final 
language  we  considered  today. 


PARKING   PRIVILEGES   FOR   CIVIL- 
IAN     FEDERAL      EMPLOYEES 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sup- 
ported the  final  passage  of  H.R.  5683,  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  that  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  for  the  privilege  of  parking,  a 
privilege  which  up  until  now  has  been 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  would 
be  fair,  reasonable,  and  equitable  for  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  to  pay  for  their  parking  privileges. 

First,  Congress  has  recognized  over  the 
past  few  years  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  automobiles  in  urban 
arciis  by  encouiaging  the  use  of  carpools 
and  other  means  of  transportation.  A  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  such  auto- 
mobiles reduces  pollution  and  reduces 
traffic  congestion  as  well. 

Second,  there  is  no  justification  for 
requiring  an  already  overburdened  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  pay  for  the  parking 
privileges  of  civilian  Federal  employees. 
Recent  pay  raises  have  brought  about 
comparability  t>etween  compensation  for 
public  and  private  employment,  and 
parking  fringe  benefits  for  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees  are  therefore  unnecessary 
and  undesirable. 

Third,  charging  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  privilege  of  parking  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  similar  charges 
levied  on  employees  in  private  industry. 
A  substantial  majority  of  privately  em- 
ployed persons  in  urban  areas  of  this 
country  pay  for  their  own  parking,  and 
these  charges  usually  amount  to  at  least 
$20  to  $30  per  month.  These  persons 
have  no  one  to  subsidize  their  parking 
facilities. 

Finally,  it  is  therefore  equitable  and 
reasonable  to  charge  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  privi- 
lege of  parking,  including  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  im- 
plements the  principal  recommendations 
of  a  1971  study  conducted  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall 
have  exclusive  authority  to  regulate,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  all  parking  facilities 
and  parking  arrangements  established 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pri- 
vate cars  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch; 

Second,  that  the  GSA  Administrator 
shall  have  the  authority  to  provide  for 
the  impo-sition  of  a  reasonable  fee  for  the 
use  of  these  parking  facilities,  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  parking  facilities  as  well  as 
the  fees  charged  for  commercial  private 
parking  spaces  in  the  area  where  the 
space  is  provided; 

Third,  the  GSA  Administrator  shall,  in 
providing  for  the  assignment  of  such 
parking  spaces,  give  priority  first  to  high 
officials  for  whom  flexibility  of  working 
hours  is  essential  to  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Government — 
although  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
spaces  available  to  any  one  agency  or 
department  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
high  officials — and  then  to  employees  in 
carpools,  with  highest  priority  assigned 
to  those  carpools  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  passengers; 
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Fourth,  that  the  GSA  Administrator 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  local  author- 
ities, establish  a  system  of  free  fringe 
parking  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  further  encourage  the  use  of 
transportr-tion  other  than  automobiles 
in  moving  between  places  of  work; 

Fifth,  that  the  GSA  Administrator 
shall,  upon  a  finding  that  the  system  of 
free  fringe  parking  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  sustained  the  objectives 
of  this  act,  consider  and  establish  where 
appropriate  free  fringe  parking  facilities 
in  other  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
States; 

Sixth,  that  the  authorities  responsible 
for  parking  arrangements  and  facilities 
for  oCQcers  and  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  including  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  establish  reasonable 
fees  of  not  less  than  $1  per  day  for  each 
day  of  use  of  one  parking  space ; 

Seventh,  that  the  authorities  responsi- 
ble for  parking  arrangements  and  facili- 
ties for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch  shall,  in  providing  for 
the  assignment  of  parking  spaces,  first 
give  priority  to  high  oCQcials  for  whom 
flexibility  of  working  hours  is  essential 
to  the  eflBcient  performance  of  Govern- 
ment business,  and  then  to  carpools  of 
other  employees  of  the  legislative  branch, 
with  highe  t  nriority  assigned  to  carpools 
with  the  greatest  number  of  passengers; 
Eighth,  that  the  authority  responsible 
for  parking  arrangements  and  facilities 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  shall  establish  reasonable 
fees  of  not  less  than  $1  per  day  for  each 
day  of  use  of  one  parking  space,  with 
priority  first  given  to  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  then  to  carpools  of 
other  employees  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t, 
with  highest  priority  going  to  carpools 
with  the  greatest  niunber  of  passengers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
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OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESteNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4   1973 
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FULL-TIME 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  i 

Major  agencies 

June 
1971 

June 

1972 

February 

1973 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1973 « 

Major  agencies 

June 
1971 

June 
1972 

February 

1973 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1973  » 

Agriculture 

84,252 
28,435 

30,063 
1,062,741 
104,283 
16,030 
57, 570 
42,662 
11, 352 
23,398 

13, 477 

68,482 

90,135 

6,920 

5,324 

82, 511 
28,412 

30,585 
1, 009, 548 
105, 764 
15,200 
56,892 
45,446 
12,339 
22,699 

11,719 

67,  232 

95,728 

6,836 

5,260 

82,729 
28,598 

30,067 
985, 462 
108,911 
16, 378 
56,534 
45,667 
12, 391 
22,401 

10, 833 

66,079 

97,256 

7,032 

5,735 

83,400 
28,200 

32,400 
•  980,000 
« 110, 200 
15,800 
57,000 
47,200 
12,800 
23,200 

10,800 

67,700 

103,000 

7,000 

6,000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

5,959 
38,076 

29,478 

13,967 
5,569 
4,004 

13,612 

9,773 

158,635 

31,333 

7,835 
36,002 

27,428 

13,777 
5,791 
3,916 

14.001 

9,255 

163, 179 

33,499 

8,011 
35,890 

27, 137 

13,696 
5,570 
4,021 

14, 151 

9,206 

167,707 

33,966 

8  900 

General  Services  Administration 

38,100 

Defense: 

Civil  functions  

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 

26,800 

Military  functions 

HAflith  Friuration  and  Welfare 

14,000 
5  700 

Small  Business  Administration 

4,200 

Interior 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

14.000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

All  other  agencies 

9,400 

I^or           

171,600 

3tate                       

35,800 

Agency  for   International   Develop- 

Contingencies 

Subtotal 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

2,000 

Transportatlon. 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

C  ivit  Service  Commission            

1,955,530 
564,782 

1,910,854 
594,834 

1,895,428 
542,221 

1,915,200 
569,500 

ToUl  • 

2,520,312 

2,505,688 

2,437,649 

2,484,700 

>  Included  in  total  employment  shown  on  table  1.  beginning  on  p.  2. 

'Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

>  Excludes  increase  of  5,000  for  civilianization  program. 


<  Excludes  increase  of  approximately  9,000  in  adult  welfare  categories  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  92-603. 

>  February  figure  excludes  2,448  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as 
compared  with  2,610  in  January, 


FOLK  CENTER  LEADER  SEEKS 
TO  CONSERVE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5  of  this  year,  the  Ozark  Folk  Cul- 
ture Center  will  open  in  Mountain  View, 
Ark.  The  center  represents  the  fruition 
of  years  of  work  to  preserve  our  cultural 
and  folldore  heritage.  Its  young  director, 
David  Newbem  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  is  a 
man  of  many  talents.  A  lover  and  com- 
poser of  folk  music  he  has  taught  at 
American  University,  worked  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  was  acting  dean  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Law  School.  New- 
bem siuns  up  the  purpose  of  the  center 
in  this  way : 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Center  Is  to  preserve 
the  culture  of  North-Central  Arkansas.  The 
problem  Is — how  do  you  preserve  It  by  tak- 
ing It  out  of  its  natural  setting  and  puttmg 
it  into  a  new  modem  complex. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  which  ex- 
plains a  bit  more  about  Newbem  and 
how  he  may  accomplish  this. 

The  article  follows: 
Folk  Center  LiEaoer  Seeks  To  Conserve 
(By  SheUa  Daniel) 

Mountain  View. — ^W.  David  Newbem,  36, 
the  first  administrator  of  the  Ozark  Folk 
Culture  Center  here  will  bring  to  the  Job  an 
unusual  sense  of  understanding  and  caring 
for  the  mountain  way  of  life. 

This  life  style  Is  the  main  attraction  now 
playing  to  the  nation  every  year  here. 

Newbem  Is  a  multltalented  man,  raised 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Ozark  Mountains' 
song  and  dance  and  simple  philosophy.  Cur- 
rently a  professor  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Law  School  at  Fayetteville,  Newbem  plays 
the  banjo  and  guitar  and  writes  folk  songs. 

He  wants  to  manage  the  $3  million  Center, 
play  his  Instruments,  write  his  songs  and 
conserve  the  quality  of  Arkansas's  mountain 
style.  Another  musician  and  his  friend,  Char- 
lie Sandage,  has  been  appointed  program  di- 
rector at  the  Center. 

"Charlie  and  I  started  a  group  last  year 
that  we  call  the  Illinois  River  Valley  String 
Quartet,"  he  said.  "Most  people  don't  think 
about  it,  but  the  Illinois  River  Valley  is  Just 
west  of  Fayetteville,  so  that's  how  we  got 
our  name." 


The  group's  other  members  include  David 
Treadway  of  Little  Rock  and  Ed  Ryland  of 
Arkadelpbla. 

"Charlie,  David  and  Ed  had  a  rock  group 
at  Henderson  State  College  a  few  years  ago," 
he  said.  "When  Charlie  and  I  got  into  folk 
music,  we  introduced  It  to  the  others.  They 
took  to  coiuitry  (music)  just  like  ducks  to 
water." 

Finally,  last  April  Newbem  saw  Mountain 
View  for  the  first  time  when  he  attended  the 
10th  annual  Arkansas  Folk  Festival  and  Arts 
and  Crafts  Show.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
frequently  been  a  guest  of  the  town's  Rack- 
ensack  Folk  Society  at  the  group's  Friday 
night  muslcales. 

But  the  professor  doesn't  regard  himself  as 
a  folksinger. 

"A  folk  person  Is  not  an  entertainer,"  New- 
bem said.  "He's  someone  who  tells  a  story 
Just  because  he  wants  to.  An  entertainer,  on 
the  other  hand,  concentrates  on  the  Impact 
of  his  performance." 

Newbem  sees  the  members  of  his  group 
as  entertainers  also,  not  as  folk  musicians. 
"For  this  reason,  anything  we  might  do  at 
the  Folk  Center  will  be  only  as  guest  per- 
formers," he  said. 

Newbem  admits  that  hU  decision  to  leave 
the  law  profession  is  a  bit  unusual. 

"This  development  of  a  very  Intense  in- 
terest in  folkways  has  come  late  In  my  life — 
I'm  already  35,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'm  doing 
this  because  I  feel  that  there  isn't  anything 
more  worthwhile  for  me.  Americans  live  a 
frustrated  sort  of  life;  everybody  is  looking 
for  roots.  Right  now,  this  ts  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  to  help." 

He  plans  to  finish  his  teaching  at  the  law 
school  In  May,  when  he  wUl  assume  his  new 
Job  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  new  Center  Is  to  be  open  May  5,  al- 
though it  will  be  partially  opened  for  the  an- 
nual festival,  which  be^ns  April  19.  It  In- 
cludes a  complex  of  59  buildings,  constructed 
with  80  per  cent  federal  funds  and  20  per  cent 
locally  bonded  funds.  The  state  plans  to  hire 
78  employes  at  the  Center,  most  of  them 
from  Stone  County. 

Newbem  is  enthusiastic  about  his  new  Job, 
but  he  realizes  that  he  will  face  problems. 

"The  whole  idea  of  the  Center  is  to  pre- 
serve the  culture  of  North-Central  Arkan- 
sas," he  said.  "The  problem  is — how  do  you 
preserve  it  by  taking  it  out  of  its  natural 
setting  and  putting  it  Into  a  new  modern 
complex?" 

In  the  past,  activity  has  been  centered  at 
the  Mountain  View  High  School  gymnasium. 

"The  atmosphere  may  be  changed  by  mov- 
ing it  out  of  the  gym,"  he  admitted,  "but 
that's  a  whole  lot  better  than  letting  the 
tradition  die.  The  oldtimers  at  Mountain 
View  are  the  last  of  the  oral  folk  tradition. 
And  if  you  don't  give  them  a  place  where 


they  can  teach  others,  then  it  will  certainly 
die.  •  •  •  I  also  believe  that  we  can  pre- 
serve a  lot  of  what  is  there  in  Stone  County 
without  destroying  it. 

WIFE  interested  IN  MOUNTAIN  CRAFTS 

Newborn's  wife,  the  former  Carolyn  Lewis 
of  Fayetteville,  Is  also  looking  forward  to  the 
move  to  Mountain  View.  Her  knowledge  of 
folkways  complements  her  husband's,  since 
her  interests  focus  on  the  crafts  tradition. 
Carolyn  holds  a  master's  degree  in  American 
Studies  from  the  University  of  Delaware,  and 
she  now  works  In  a  Fayetteville  arts  and 
crafts  shop. 

Newbem  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Law  School  since  1970. 
He  served  as  acting  dean  of  the  school  from 
September  1972  until  February  1. 

Newbem  developed  an  interest  In  music 
early  In  life.  When  he  was  11,  he  spent  a 
summer  singing  and  touring  with  a  boy's 
choir  at  Dallas.  Later  he  was  active  in  the 
U  of  A  opera  workshop  as  an  undergraduate. 

Oddly  enough,  Newbem  became  enamored 
of  folk  music  when  he  was  in  school  at  Bos- 
ton Just  five  years  ago. 

"I  went  to  hear  Lester  Flatt  and  Earl 
Scruggs  at  a  Boston  concert,"  he  says,  "and 
I  suddenly  realized  what  I  had  missed.  It's 
hard  to  believe,  since  I  grew  up  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  Ozark  folk  culture." 

Soon  afterward  Newbem  bought  a  new 
banjo  and  began  to  pick  it.  He  had  crushed 
his  first  one  in  the  back  seat  of  bis  Volks- 
wagen. 

"My  grandmother  gave  me  that  first  banjo 
when  I  was  only  five,"  he  recalled.  "It  had 
an  1892  patent  on  it.  My  great-grandfather 
found  It  In  Kansas  City  where  he  was  selling 
apples,  and  he  brought  It  to  Fayetteville 
around  the  turn  of  the  century." 

The  loss  of  his  first  Instrument  stlU  sad- 
dens Newbem. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  composing  when  he 
was  stationed  In  Korea  with  the  Army  in 
the  late  1940s.  Although  he  had  been  singing 
all  of  his  life,  he  had  never  considered  writ- 
ing songs. 

Why  did  he  take  up  writing  songs  with  a 
folk  flavor  when  he  was  so  far  from  the 
Ozarks? 

Newbem  Isn't  exactly  sure. 

"When  I  went  to  the  Far  East,  I  was  Just 
beginning  to  take  folk  music  serlojisly,"  he 
said.  "I  had  a  lot  of  time  on  my  hands,  and 
I  guess  this  is  why  I  started  writing." 

So  when  he  returned  to  Arkansas  after 
nine  years,  Newbem  was  prepared  to  re- 
discover the  music  and  arts  of  the  Ozarks. 
The  law  professor  found  a  culture  that  his 
own  great-grandparents  had  brought  Into 
the  area  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
along  with  many,  many  other  early  pioneers. 

In  fact,  Newbern's  family  goes  a  long  way 
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back  In  Arkansas  history.  His  maternal 
grandfather.  Dr.  A.  M.  Harding,  served  on 
the  U  of  A  faculty  from  1906  until  his  death 
in  1947.  As  president  of  the  University  during 
World  War  H.  Dr.  Harding  spent  much  of 
bis  time  promoting  the  U  of  A  and  Its  heri- 
tage, emphasizing  the  college's  unique  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  offerings. 

After  Ne-wbern  began  teaching  at  the  TJ  of  A 
Law  School,  he  began  to  pursue  his  musical 
interests  in  earnest.  He  took  banjo  lessons 
from  a  student,  and  be  also  bought  a  guitar. 
During  the  last  two  years  music  has  come  to 
claim  more  and  more  of  bis  time. 

"I  go  hom«  every  afternoon  and  sit  with 
my  banjo  the  rest  of  the  day,"  he  said.  "And 
I  still  have  an  awfully  long  way  to  go  toward 
becoming  a  really  good  musician." 

He  usually  plays  traditional  folk  songs, 
ballads  and  tunes  that  he  writes  himself. 
He  also  enjoys  bluegrass  music. 

"Most  of  my  own  songs  are  about  Arkan- 
sas," he  explained.  "The  lyrics  often  mention 
rivers  such  as  the  White,  the  Mulberry,  the 
Ouachita  and  the  Illinois.  I  like  to  write 
about  the  mountains  and  the  rural  life  of 
the  state." 

In  fact,  Newbern  has  written  an  "Arkansas 
Trilogy,"  which  he  performed  recently  in 
concert  with  the  Uarketes,  a  TJ  of  A  singing 
group.  The  third  song  in  the  trilogy  Is  one 
of  the  composer's  favorites.  It's  called  "Come 
Tlie  FaM,"  a  gentle,  smootb-fiowing  melody 
al>out  the  seasons  of  the  state. 

"Some  of  my  other  pieces  are  Just  mood- 
type  songs,  and  some  make  a  comment  about 
modern  society."  he  added.  Over-all,  New- 
bern's  music  reflects  the  styles  of  bis  fa- 
vorite musicians.  They  Include  John  Denver. 
The  DlUards.  The  Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band 
and  Joan  Baez. 

He  went  through  the  Fayettevllle  school 
system,  and  then  earned  bis  bachelor  of  arts 
and  a  law  degree  from  the  U  of  A  at  Fayette- 
vllle. When  Newbern  finished  law  school  in 
1961,  he  entered  the  Army  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corpts.  While  in  the  Army,  he  took 
advanced  degrees  from  George  Washington 
University  of  Washington  and  from  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts  University  near  Boston. 

The  young  lawyer,  also  taught  at  American 
University  and  worked  in  the  Pentagon  at 
Washington.  He  spent  time  in  Germany  and 
Korea  before  he  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  1970. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  SHOWS  EMPLOY- 
MENT DECLINE  FROM  1971  DE- 
SPITE BOOMING  LEVEL  OP  OUT- 
PUT 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry and  the  United  Steel  Workers  on 
their  recent  adoption  of  a  negotiating 
process  which  eliminates  a  strike  threat 
next  year.  This  is  a  new  policy  of  concili- 
ation, rather  than  confrontation  over  the 
bargaining  table  and  across  picket  lines. 
Both  industry  and  labor  have  proved 
conclusively  that  they  have  in  mind  not 
only  the  best  interests  of  industry  and 
labor,  but  also  those  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  American  people. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
explores  the  continuing  decline  in  em- 
ployment in  the  steel  industry  despite 
the  strong  boom  in  production.  Tliis  par- 
adox of  shrinking  employment — while 
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there  is  such  a  heavy 

calls  for  bold  new  action, 
ble  leaders  in  labor  and 
taken  that  action. 

I  hope  this  is  just  the 
new  and  mature  relationship 
industry  and  labor.  This 
strengthening    the    steel 
make  this  Nation  more  _ 
world  markets,  and  produce 
American  workers. 

I  include  the  Wall  Street 
cle  in  the  Record,  as  follo^ts 
Steel    Indtjstkt    Shows 

CLiNE  From  1971  Dbspite 

or  OuTPtiT 

(By  Michael  K.  Dra()kl 

Pittsburgh. — The  nation's 
in  the  process  of  compiling 
production  of  an  estimated 
of  crude  steel.  That's  some 
more  than  the  first  half  of  1 
were  stockpiling  heavily  agalnfet 
of  an  industry  strike. 

But  the  Industry  is  pouring 
about  40,000  fewer  productio  i 
nance  employes,  and  this  is 
the  United  Steelworkers  union 
try's  10  largest  steelmakers  ar« 
under  the  historic  agreement 
week. 

The   accord   to  eliminate 
next  year  and  arbitrate  unrefclved 
designed  to  do  away  with  th< 
hedge   buying  that  has  dlsKrted 
production  and  spurred  Impo  rt 
the  years  and  forced  domestic 
shrivel  after  a  settlement 
to  use  their  accumulated 

As  Import  figures  suggest,  biiylng 
elgn  suppliers  doesn't  decline 
levels  after  contract  settlem|nts. 
workers  called  back  during 
quite  equal  the  number  laid 
post-settlement  times. 

LAST    BUILDUP   PEB^O 

During  the  first  half  of  1971 
up    period,    employment    cllnibed 
530,000.  But  the  total  siump^l 
low  of  429,000  in  November 
worked  off  their  bulging  inven 
in  huge  new  tonnages  ordered 
And,  even  with  today's  record 
ment  has  rebounded  only 
000. 

The  current  productive  streligth 
doubt.  Mills  say  volume  coni|:lnues 
excess  of  shipping  capability, 
extending  and  backlogs  are 
rise.  The  strength,  moreover, 
signs  of  abating. 

As  has  been  the  case  for 
mendous  tonnages  of  flat-rone( 
the  demand,  and  mills  say  pliftes 
tural  steels  are  beginning  to 
These  are  signs  of  renewed 
capital  goods  markets,  too. 
ments  also  are  rising,  one 
everything  pwints  toward  the 
ducing  and  shipping  at  capacil^ 
few  months." 

Among  specific  markets, 
machinery  production  will 
year,  and  demand  for  bar  products 
be  "unprecedented."  Another 
in  part  psychological.  Is  domestic 
building,     analysts    say. 
whose  inventories  have 
light  of  record  consumption 
months  and  lengthening  lead 
dering  in  excess  of  their  current 
possible,  to  avoid  a  possible 
plies. 

TORRID    DEMAND 

A  top  sales  ofBclal  of  one  of  the  big  mills 
says  overall  steel  demand  rei  lalns  "torrid." 
He  says  the  mill  has  been  all  seating  orders 
for  some  time,  its  backlog  has  reached  a  rec- 
ord 80  days  and  it's  turning   down  orders. 
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"It's  especially  enjoyable  to  turfc 
heavy  users  of  imported  steel, 

One  big  producer  says  a  few 
atlona  have  recalled  all  a' 
from    the    1971    layoff   and 
hire  new  workers,  but  that 
any  pressing  need  for  more 
most  of  its  plants. 

A  plant  in  the  Midwest,   .. 
supply   traditionally  Is   tight 
fairly  high  turnover  rate,  says  11 
having  trouble  finding  enough 
other   mill    in   that   area   says 
enough  "walk-ins"  to  take  can  i 
mal    replacement    needs.   As   a 
producer  says,  it  has  curtaUed 
being  recruiting  trips  for 
less-skiUed  Jobs  that  It 
to  other  states. 

The  high  level  of  output  _ 
of  finished  products  is  running 
long-time  problem,  however — 
supply  of  rail  cars,  especially 
cars  preferred  for  carrying  si 
big  mill  says  that  "aside  from 
shortage  of  special  rail  cars  for 
steel  coils,   transportation   of 
another  Is  generally  available, 
tually  no  margin,  and  with 
porary   gaps  as  to  particular 
cars." 

Others  echo  that  and  point 
stant  battle"  for  rail  cars,  w 
locations  has  spread  to  include  , 
available  trucks  beyond  the  mil]  5' 
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AN  "irritant" 

Another  mill  executive  says  t  le  rail  prob- 
lem "is  more  of  an  Irritant  tlian  a  basic 
problem"  and  that  it  isn't  expected  to  cur- 
tail any  production  or  shipments. 

Mill  spokesmen  generally  agn  e  very  little 
In  the  way  of  steelmaklng  equl>ment  could 
be  brought  into  production — a1  least  that's 
worthwhile  In  economic  terms- -and  even  if 
there  was,  it's  doubtful  finlshlni ;  mills  could 
handle  much  more  of  the  po]>ular  grades 
and  types  of  steel  products.  Fir  it  half  ship- 
ments appeaj-  headed  for  a  reco)  d  65  mill  ion 
tons. 

A  Midwestern  steel  official  sild  industry 
shipments  "will  give  people  a  good  bead  on 
what  the  Industry's  productive  capacity  Is." 
He  said  it's  becoming  "lncre4slngly  clear 
that  1973  shipments  will  break  100  million 
tons  by  a  good  margin."  His  company  is  low- 
ering hot  metal  (iron)  charges  In  the  open 
hearths  to  25%  from  60%  in  order  to  keep 
enough  hot  metal  going  to  the  nuch  faster, 
more  efficient  basic  oxygen  f  urn  ices. 
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TINY  POST  OFFICE  G  DING? 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4, 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speakei 
of  residents  of  Northfield. 
commimity  in  the  town  of 
my  district,  have  contacted 
ing  their  fears  that  postal 
the  Northfield  Post  OflQce  are 
terminated. 
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The  Northfield  Post  Office, 
served  this  community  for 
years,  is  an  integral  part  of 
village.  Users  of  the  facilit; 
adversely  affected  if  services 
terminated.  I  fully  support 
of  Northfield  who  want  to 
post  office  as  a  convenience 
landmark  of  their  communit)^ 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
tacted  for  a  full  status  repoi  t 
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Service  plans  regarding  the  local  facility. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Express 
of  Thomaston,  a  weekly  newspaper,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  Importance  of  the  post 
office  to  the  residents  of  Northfield: 
Just  One  Little  Post  OmcE 

Rumor  has  it  that  Northfield's  tiny  post 
Office  will  not  be  around  much  longer.  Just 
when  it  will  close  and  Just  what  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  postal  service  are  un- 
settled questions. 

Several  residents,  concerned  over  the  iden- 
tity that  the  post  office  gives  to  the  village 
and  concerned  about  the  inconvenience  a 
change  will  mean  for  the  elderlj  residents  of 
the  area,  have  written  to  Congresswoman 
Ella  Orasso,  asking  that  she  investigate  what 
might  be  done  to  keep  the  post  office. 

A  post  office  is  a  little  thing.  But  so  is 
one  little  school,  a  road  name  here  and  there, 
a  vote  here  and  there.  When  our  identity 
has  l>een  swallowed  up  by  bigger  towns,  more 
Important  issues  and  somebody  else's  priori- 
ties, we  may  wish  we  hadn't  given  up  those 
little  things. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ONCE  ROMANIAN,  ALWAYS 
ROMANIAN 


"CAN   DO"— A   LOST   ATTITUDE 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OP   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  fine  citizenship  that  is 
being  displayed  by  the  residents  of  a 
community  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 
The  citizens  of  Melrose,  a  small  city  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  State,  have  taken 
on  the  task  of  developing  a  commimity 
center  entirely  on  their  own  with  no 
outside  financial  help. 

This  is  self-help  at  its  finest.  The  citi- 
zens realized  they  needed  the  community 
center,  and  they  realized  it  would  cost 
money.  Yet  they  also  knew  that  the  Grov- 
emment  is  attempting  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  spending  and  is  encouraging  lo- 
cal governments  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Melrose  is 
doing.  The  citizens  are  remodeling  an 
old  building  using  a  great  deal  of  do- 
nated materials  and  labor. 

But  they  needed  $1,800  to  pay  neces- 
sary bills  and  they  are  paying  this  off 
by  hosting  a  fundraising  dinner  and  a 
benefit  basketball  game.  Together  with 
donations  of  residents  they  have  already 
accumulated  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Melrose  and  of  the  community 
spirit  they  have  displayed.  They  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  citizens  across 
the  country. 

They  did  not  say,  "We  have  the  right 
to  have  a  community  center  and  we  ex- 
pect you  to  build  one  for  us." 

They  said,  instead,  "We  want  a  com- 
munity center  and,  therefore,  we  will 
set  about  building  one  for  ourselves." 

I  hope  in  the  future  I  will  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  many,  many  more 
such  fine  endeavors  are  taking  place  in 
my  good  State  of  New  Mexico. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ro- 
manian citizenship  laws  are  cause  for 
concern.  The  Library  of  Congress  issued 
a  paper  explaining  the  dangers  former 
Romanians  have  if  they  return  to  Ro- 
mania for  a  visit.  Dumitru  Danielopol  has 
used  this  paper  as  a  basis  for  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  111.,  Bea- 
con-News on  March  7,  1973.  Mr.  Daniel- 
opol cogently  explains  the  situation.  The 
column  follows: 

Once  Romanian,  Always  Romanian 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — A  year  ago  I  pointed  out  in 
a  column  that  Communist  Romania  had 
adopted  a  bizarre  nationality  law  under 
which  Bucharest  claimed  the  right  to  desig- 
nate anyone  a  Romanian  citizen  regardless  of 
what  legal  steps  he  might  have  taken  to  pro- 
claim allegiance  to  another  state. 

According  to  the  law,  no  one — or  his  de- 
scendants— loses  Romanian  nationality  un- 
less Bucharest  courts  so  decide.  It  makes  no 
t'.lfference  how  long  ago  a  person  or  his  an- 
cestors left  Romania. 

The  law  specifically  rejects  any  national- 
ity that  a  former  Romanian  or  his  descend- 
ants may  have  adopted  or  inherited.  Once  a 
Romanian,  always  a  Romanian,  unless  the 
Romanian  government  decides  to  let  him  go. 
And  before  that  can  happen  he  must  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  Communist  regime  in  Ro- 
mania! 

No  limit  Is  set  on  the  law's  retroactive 
clauses,  so  Romanian  authorities  could  im- 
plement them  as  they  wish. 

When  I  called  attention  to  this  peculiar 
law,  I  pointed  out  the  danger  it  posed  for 
any  former  Romanians  who  might  venture 
to  visit  his  homeland  in  these  supposed  safe 
days  of  detente.  Any  such  visitor  can  be  de- 
nied exit.  The  law  says  he's  still  a  Romanian 
subject.  He  can  be  tried  for  alleged  past 
sins.  He  might  even  be  drafted  into  the 
Romanian  Army. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Romanian  diplomat  in 
Washington  challenged  my  interpretation  of 
the  law.  He  said  my  article  had  created  fears 
among  former  Romanians  who  might  other- 
wise travel  to  that  country. 

The  Romanian  embassy  gave  assurances 
that  travelers  would  suffer  no  consequences 
from  the  new  law.  My  "Danielopol  interpreta- 
tion," they  said,  was  wrong. 

I  asked  the  embassy  to  give  me  these  as- 
surances in  an  official  memorandum.  Nothing 
happened,  for  good  reason. 

The  Romanian  embassy  is  in  no  position 
to  contradict  my  interpretation  because  it 
is  also  the  interpretation  of  the  E^iropean 
law  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
had  checked  my  facts  vrtth  them  before  writ- 
ing my  March  1972  column.  I've  checked 
again.  The  law,  we  both  believe,  exposes  for- 
mer Romanians  to  great  potential  danger 
if  they  enter  that  country. 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  the  Romanian 
section  of  the  Library  of  Congress  issued  a 
paper  explaining  these  dangers. 

"Any  foreigner  of  Romanian  descent  is 
considered  a  Romanian  citizen  and  subject 
only  to  Romanian  law  upon  his  return  to 
Romania  and  he  may  need  an  exit  visa  (and 
a  Romanian  passport)  from  the  Romanian 
government  in  order  to  leave  the  country 
again.  He  may  be  tried  by  Romanian  courts 
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for  his  activities  abroad  or  for  violation  of 
the  law.  I.e.  for  having  been  an  enemy  of 
the  state  or  antl-Commimist.  Therefore,  for- 
eigners of  Romanian  descent  may  enter 
Romania  but  there  Is  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  free  to  return  to  the  United  States." 

What  is  more,  the  lawyers  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  warn  that  "assurances"  given 
by  Romanian  embassies  to  would-be  travel- 
ers to  that  country  are  worthless.  What  is 
required  Is  nothing  less  than  an  "authorita- 
tive interpretation  or  a  directive  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (in  Romania)  in  regard 
to  the  respective  provisions  of  the  1971  law 
so  that  those  who  desire  to  return  to  their 
country  of  origin  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
some  legal  basis  of  non-persecution,"  the 
library  lawyers  say. 

UntU  this  happens,  anyone  of  Romanian 
ancestry  travels  to  Romania  at  his  own  risk. 
The  Bucharest  government,  by  law,  denies 
that  his  adopted  country  has  any  right  to 
protect  him. 

I'll  be  happy  to  write  another  column  on 
the  "Danielopol  Interpretation"  whenever 
the  Romanian  Supreme  Court  decides  to  rec- 
ognize international  rights  of  citizenship. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  the  Jewish  people  have  strug- 
gled to  escape  the  chains  of  bondage  and 
oppression.  The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
which  began  on  April  29,  1943,  was  one 
more  bitter  example  of  the  terror  and 
travail  that  has  had  too  many  sad 
counterparts. 

The  uprising  was  an  inspirational  dis- 
play of  raw  courage  and  perseverance. 
Not  until  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
did  the  world  fully  comprehend  and  real- 
ize the  terror  of  that  time  and  the  deter- 
mination displayed  by  the  beleagured 
and  outnumbered  Warsaw  Jews.  For  3 
weeks  these  gallant  people  withstood 
hunger  and  fear  in  an  effort  to  survive 
the  destruction  that  was  wrought  by  Nazi 
men  and  machines.  Despite  daily  radio 
broadcasts  pleading  for  help,  the  Warsaw 
Jews  received  no  outside  assistance.  Their 
valiant  effort  was  doomed  and  the  ghetto 
was  razed  by  Nazi  troops. 

The  destruction  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
was  only  one  episode  in  a  long  history  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Jewish  people. 
From  Moses'  search  for  freedom  and  a 
homeland,  to  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  learned  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
cherished  traditions. 

It  is  with  profound  respect  that  we 
honor  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  who  died  to  defend  their 
religion,  culture,  indeed,  their  very 
existence. 

In  commemoration,  I  am  Introducing 
a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  to  observe 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising. 
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POOD  PRICES  AND  SECRETARY 
BUTZ 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  food  marketing  system  Is  In- 
credibly complex.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  easy  solution  to  the  food  price  emer- 
gency now  facing  millions  of  our  con- 
sumers and  no  single  Individual  or  In- 
dustry group  responsible  for  the  crisis. 

I  do  believe  though,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Butz,  and  his  prede- 
cessor in  ofBce,  Mr.  Hardin,  must  assume 
a  major  portion  of  the  blame  for  high 
food  prices.  Under  Mr.  Butz,  it  has  been 
USDA  policy  to  pay  farmers  billions  of 
dollars  in  subsidies  not  to  plant  crops; 
to  oppose  Increased  imports  of  lean  beef 
from  foreign  nations;  to  encourage  the 
sale  abroad  of  farm  commodities  that  are 
scarce  here;  to  cheerlead  for  higher  and 
higher  food  prices;  to  discourage  the  im- 
position of  price  controls  on  agricultural 
products;  to  underestimate,  deliberately 
or  by  neglect,  the  growing -demand  for 
beef  and  other  food  commodities  by  U.S. 
consumers;  and  to  permit  USDA  officials 
to  accept  agri-business  employment,  in 
apparent  violation  of  the  Federal  con- 
flict-of-interest laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  reluctantly  con- 
clude that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
is  not  only  an  enemy  of  the  American 
consumer  but  is  responsible,  in  a  material 
way,  for  their  inflationary  spiral  that 
continues  to  plague  our  country.  For  this, 
he  should  have  been  fired  long  ago.  In- 
stead, Mr.  Nixon  elevated  him  to  one  of 
his  super  Cabinet  positions. 

The  March  31,  1973,  Business  Week 
has  an  excellent  editorial  on  Mr.  Butz, 
urging  that  he  be  replaced.  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

AORICULTDRE    NEEDS   A    CHANGE 

There  Is  a  sort  of  rough  justice  In  the 
fact  that  the  Agriculture  Dept.  this  week 
drew  the  painful  task  of  telling  the  American 
public  that  the  cost  of  food  to  the  average 
famUy  went  up  2.4%  between  January  and 
February.  The  Administration  has  blamed 
bad  luck  and  bad  weather  for  the  climb  in 
food  prices.  But  the  main  reason  is  bad  man- 
agement. And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Earl  Butz,  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  management  mistakes. 

Under  Butz,  the  Agriculture  Dept.  has 
acted  as  though  inflation  and  wage-price 
controls  were  the  problems  of  some  other 
country.  It  has  plugged  away  slngle-mind- 
edly  with  policies  designed  to  limit  crops 
and  raise  farm  Incomes  by  raising  farm 
prices. 

It  slept  quietly  through  the  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  for  huge  grain  purchases 
last  j-ear.  And  hough  It  la  supposed  to  em- 
ploy some  of  the  most  expert  agricultural 
forecasters  In  the  world.  It  did  not  antici- 
pate the  Impact  of  the  purchase  program  on 
world  markets.  When  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  skyrocketed,  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  Agriculture,  which  found  It- 
self obligated  to  pay  $10C-mUlion  in  export 
subsidies  on  the  Russian  purchases.. 

Nor  has  the  department  shown  any  capac- 
ity to  learn  from  Its  mistakes.  When  It  set 
up  crop  targets  last  fall.  It  stiU  was  thinking 
of  limiting  output.  And  more  recently,  it 
programmed  a  cutback  In  turkey  production 
to  keep  prices  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 


Butz's  scornful  opposition 
controls  has  made  it  all  but 


to  farm  price 
.mposslble  for 


the  Administration  to  give  thl  i  crucial  ques- 
tion serious  consideration.  And  since  he  ranks 
as  a  super-Cabinet  official,  hi }  public  com- 
ments have  undermined  conflflence  overseas 
In  the  willingness  of  the  Adiilnistratlon  to 
do  anything  effective  about  Inflation. 

When  the  most  productive  agricultural 
country  In  the  world  flndsi  Itself  facing 
runaway  prices  and  food  shortages.  It  needs  a 
new  policy  and  new  people  [to  administer 
the  policy.  The  only  way  Ptfesldent  Nixon 
can  now  do  what  must  be  dona  with  prices  Is 
to  overhaul  the  Agriculture  Dept.,  begin- 
ning with  the  replacement 
Butz. 


CONNECTICUTS  "DA  tINCI  OP 
FINANCE" 


HON.  STEWART  B.  » cKINNEY 


OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  April  4 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  !  Ipeaker,  for 
more  than  25  years,  Carey  Cronan  has 
reported  the  ffews  of  Washl  igton  to  the 
readers  of  the  Stamford,  <  lonn.,  Advo- 
cate and  the  Bridgeport.  Coi  n..  Post.  Be- 
cause of  his  long  experience  I  often  look 
to  Mr.  Cronan  for  insighi  and  back- 
groimd,  especially  as  it  riates  to  the 
emerging  history  of  Connecticut  politics 


of  Secretary 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker , 
a  man  of  significant  stature 
necticut  political  scene,  forner  Senator 
William  Benton,  passed  awiy.  In  a  re- 
cent Post  column,  Mr.  Croian  recalled 
Senator  Benton  in  life  and 
to  share  his  incisive  comm4its  with  my 
colleagues  today,  as  follows. 
Self-Made  Man 
(By  Carey  Cronai^) 

Washington. — The   late 
Benton  was  a  self-made  man, 
to  his  Washington  record,  wa  i 
cessful  in  politics  as  be  was 

He  was.  of  course,  more  or 
the  Elsenhower  sweep   In   1 
peared  that  he  had  some  difficulty 
tics  primarily  because  he  was 
doing  his  own  thinking  and  mAklng 
decisions.  In  party  politics  thl^ 
popular  or  successful. 
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FLOOR    SPEECH 


disc  isslng 
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On  one  occasion  he  was 
ate  floor  speech  with  a  top 
gested  they  might  contact 
John  M.  Bailey  and  others  in 
their   opinions   on   whether 
more  sliould  be  made. 

VWiile  the  aide  was  talking 
the  Senator  arose  on  the  floor 
speech.  It  was  therefore  his 

He  was  an  Innovator  In 
first  to  use  the  helicopter  for 
for  Instance,  and  he  did  give 
Imaginative   spirit   to   what 
musty  craft. 

One  man  on  his  staff 
"pollinator  who  launches  ideas 
pects  others  to  carry  them  out 
he  was  what  most  public 
originator. 

He  carried  his  love  for 
chances  because  he  believed  In 
ment,  and  his  own  judgment 
correct  time  and  time  again. 

LISTENED    TO    ADVIO 

On  the  other  hand  he  was 
spxirn   advice,   and  he  listened 
countless  advisors  with  courtes  ' 
seldom  acted  on  their  evaluations 
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He  had  recording  machines 
stantly  at  home.  In  bis  car,  on 
even  while  playing  tennis,  his  U  vorlte 
One  writer  said  he  brought  a  recorder 
tennis  court  but  the  Senator 
report  by  saying:  "It  was  not 
but  Just  outside." 

He  would  often  dictate  verbal 
etc.,  on  these  records  or  tapes,  wltich 
his  less  Informed  employes  thou{  ht 
perhaps  forget. 

GOOD    MEMORT 

Invariably  he  would  ask  abouk  a  notation 
for  research  or  a  copy  of  a  lette  ■  he  bad  re- 
corded days  or  even  weeks  befoie.  BUI  Ben- 
ton had  a  memory  anyone  would  be  proud  of 
having. 

He  was  a  good  friend  to  many 
host  although  he  was  often  preoi 
other  concerns  than  mere  social 

Bill  Benton  took  a  deep  and 
est  in  his  party  and  his  vision  „ 
clal  field  went  far  beyond  that  ol 
man.  WhUe  others  quibbled,  he 
some  hesitated,  he  went  forward 
ways  in  his  own  diagnosis  on  a 

He  seldom  carried  much  cash, 
charge   accounts  for  proper 
activities. 
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MANY   FRIENDS 


He  knew  and  liked  people  in 
life.  One  friend  said  he  had  so 
trastlng  friends  he  was  like  the 
play  of  "The  Man  Who  Came 
The  Senator  asked  what  that 
commentator  replied  with  an 
Sheridan  Whiteside. 

The  Senator  retorted:  "Never 
no  time  for  the  theater." 

The   business  and  the 
well  as  the  art  world  and  the 
world  will  miss  BUI  Benton  and 

He    was,   one    might    say 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  finance. 
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SOME  350  GUN  DEATHS  » 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BI 4GHAM 
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OF   N«W   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  April  4, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speake  ■ 

islation    to    control    „ 

handgtms— which  I  and  otheF 
have  proposed  still  languishing 
Congress,  the  Associated  Pres$ 
up  with  new  evidence  of  the 
cost  in  human  lives  of  this 

mania.  Following  is  an 

report  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  the  New  York  Tim^s 
"Gun  Deaths  Rise  70 

Study,"  and  an  editorial 

that  report  from  the  March 
the  New  York  Post: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times 
Gun  Deaths  Rise  70  Percent  in 

350  Killed  in  a  1973  VlKBts. 

IN    1969 

In  one  week  tlils  month,  350 
and  children  In  the  United 
to  death.  Some  were  the  vlctlni 
jobbers,  some  were  policemen  k^led 
Hue  of   duty  and  eurae  were 
family  quarrels. 

Other   gun   deaths   were   more 
bartender  was  machine-gunned 
his  car  at  a  Boston  intersection, 
and  two  teen-agers   were  exi 
knelt  by  a  sleeping  bag  In  the  Arizona 

The  350  deaths,  counted  In 
Press  survey  the  week  of  March 
sented    a   70    per   cent   Increase 
counted  in  the  last  similar 
ago. 
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In  each  of  three  previous  AP  surveys,  gun- 
shot deaths  totaled  about  200.  There  were 
199  from  June  16  to  33,  1968;  192  from  July  7 
to  14,  1968,  and  206  from  June  15  to  22,  1969. 

The  dates  for  the  surveys  were  chosen  at 
random.  The  first  two  were  taken  in  the  wake 
of  the  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  The  third  came  a  year  later  after 
passage  of  a  Federal  gun  control  law. 

HOMICIDES   TTP    44.5    FERCEMT 

In  the  latest  survey,  239  deaths  were  clas- 
sified as  homicides,  91  as  suicides  and  20  as 
accidents.  While  the  total  number  of  gun- 
shot deaths  rose  40  per  cent  since  the  1969 
survey,  homicides  climbed  44.5  per  cent,  sui- 
cides 33.7  per  cent  and  accidental  deaths  20 
per  cent. 

The  weapons  included  the  small,  cheap 
handguns  called  "Saturday  night  specials" 
and  often  used  In  holdups,  a  father's  revolver 
in  the  hands  of  a  curious  Infant,  and  the 
family  shotgun  grabbed  during  a  quarrel. 

In  most  states,  there  are  no  attempts  to 
compile  comprehensive,  statewide  records  of 
gun  deaths  until  weeks  or  months  after  they 
occur.  And,  In  many  cases,  the  type  of 
weapon  Is  not  always  listed  Immediately. 

But  In  the  350  gun  deaths  counted  March 
4  to  11,  at  least  128 — or  37.1  per  cent — of  the 
weapons  used  were  handguns.  Handguns  were 
responsible  for  at  least  41.4  per  cent  of  the 
homicides,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  suicides  and 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  accidental  deaths. 

Ten  persons  were  kUled  during  holdups, 
and  five  robbery  suspiects  were  killed  by 
policemen. 

SALES     DESPITE     CX7KBS 

The  1968  Federal  gun  control  law  banned 
Interstate  mall  order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns 
and  all  types  of  ammunition.  It  also  banned 
most  over-the-counter  sales  to  out-of-state 
residents. 

The  1968  law  also  banned  imports  of  cheap, 
small-caliber  pistols,  but  a  number  of  United 
States  concerns  sell  "Saturday  night  specials" 
assembled  locally  from  parts  shipped  in  from 
overseas. 

Attempts  to  get  tighter  controls  have  failed 
in  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  sEde  of  easUy  concealed  handguns, 
ranging  from  the  cheap  specials  to  expensive, 
snub-nosed  handguns.  But  the  House  took 
no  action  on  the  bill,  and  Its  chief  sponsor. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat  of  Indiana, 
says  he  sees  no  point  in  reintroducing  it  this 
year  unless  there  are  signs  the  House  will 
pass  it. 

One  bill  re-introduced  this  year  wovfld  re- 
quire registration  of  all  flrearms  and  licens- 
ing of  owners.  The  bill,  proposed  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, faUed  78  to  11  last  year. 

Another  bill  re-introduced  this  year  would 
outlaw  private  ownership  of  all  handguns. 
The  bill,  proposed  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  was  rejected  87  to  7 
last  year. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  31,  1973) 
HoME-F^ONT  Tragedy:   Uncontrolled  Guns 

There  was  a  disaster  early  this  month  In 
which  345  Americans  were  suddenly  and 
violently  killed.  But  almost  nobody  noticed 
at  the  time,  the  probability  is  that  only  a 
few  will  remember  and,  to  judge  from  the 
reactions  of  the  people  who  might  have  pre- 
vented the  tragedy,  hardly  anybody  cares — 
yet. 

A  grisly  fantasy  of  some  sort?  Not  at  all. 
There  were  stories  in  the  newspapers  and 
television  news  reports  at  the  time,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  made  any  differ- 
ence. It  was  not  a  series  of  airline  crashes, 
or  a  train  wreck  or  a  devastating  explosion. 
It  was  something  much  more  common. 

The  345  persons  who  died,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  were  gunshot  victims  during 
the  week  of  March  4  to  11.  There  were,  of 
coxirse.  Individual  reports  on  the  deaths — 
236  of  which  are  listed  as  homicides.  The  full 
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dimensions  of  this  national  tragedy  could 
not  have  been  measured  locally;  it  remained 
for  the  Associated  Press  to  compUe  the  com- 
plete figures  for  the  week.  It  has  made 
three  such  surveys  before — yet  really  strict 
gun  control  is  stiU  lacking  In  America.  Per- 
haps the  latest  data  will  stir  action.  If  any- 
thing can. 

For  the  new  survey  shows  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  gunshot  deaths  over  the  results 
of  the  last  study  in  June,  1969. 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  homicides 
rose  44.5  per  cent  and  that  In  41.4  per  cent 
of  the  murders  handguns  were  used.  New 
York  State  ranked  fourth  among  the  first 
five  states  with  the  most  gun  deaths — 25 
during  the  week.  That  information  should 
help  to  spur  the  pending  legislation  in 
Albany  more  stringent  handgun  controls. 
The  full  survey  demands  carefxil  examina- 
tion In  Washington,  where  essential  control 
legislation  is  now  languishing.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  unusual  about  the  week 
of  March  4-11.  The  coming  week  could  be 
just   as   bad — or   worse. 

Surely  tough  gun-control  laws  are  an 
elementary,  minimal  weapon  for  any  serious 
war  on  crime. 
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HOME  LOAN  AMENDMENT  BILL 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed to  free  badly  needed  funds  from 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations so  that  more  families  in  Guam, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase homes  in  these  areas. 

Under  present  law,  an  entirely  inade- 
quate supply  of  capital  is  available  to 
finance  new  mortgages  over  $45,000  In 
the  three  areas  mentioned.  This  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  required  by 
law  to  charge  any  mortgage  exceeding 
$45,000  against  its  allowable  surplus  loan 
fund,  which  may  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
its  assets.  Although  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  imderstandably  reluc- 
tant to  commit  large  amounts  of  their 
surplus  funds  to  long-term  mortgages, 
the  net  result  in  Guam,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  where  high  land  and  construction 
costs  quite  often  force  house  prices  well 
over  the  $45,000  limitation,  has  been  to 
limit  available  housing  loans  in  an  al- 
ready tight  money  market. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have  an 
important  place  in  financing  new  home 
construction  in  the  off-shore  American 
areas  and  in  Alaska.  To  restrict  the  max- 
imum amount  of  a  loan  which  they  make 
to  $45,000  in  areas  well-known  for  high 
building  costs  is  unreasonable  and  places 
a  harmful  constraint  on  both  the  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  individuals  who 
want  to  purchase  a  home  of  their  own. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  today 
would  remedy  this  Inequity  by  amending 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  a  50-percent  escalator  clause 
beyond  the  present  $45,000  limit  for 
Guam,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  My  good 
friend  Senator  Daniel  Inguye,  Demo- 
crat of  Hawaii,  has  introduced  a  similar 
measure  in  the  Senate  regarding  this 
matter. 


There  exists  within  the  Federal  hous- 
ing policies  ample  precedent  for  what  I 
ask.  The  prime  example  is  in  title  12,  sec- 
tion 1715(d),  which  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
increase  the  maximum  mortgage  limits 
up  to  50-percent  with  respect  to  Guam. 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  This  provi.sion  has 
been  appUed  to  increase  the  FHA  insura- 
ble limits  on  single-family  housing  from 
$33,000  10  $49,000.  And.  within  the  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  char- 
ter, special  provisions  permit  larger  loans 
on  multifamily  dwellings  in  high-cost 
areas.  Thus,  the  measure  I  introduce  to- 
day would  simply  extend  existing  na- 
tional housing  policy  with  respect  to 
mortgages  made  by  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations on  single-family  homes. 

Legislation  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  home  loans  would  be 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  the  locsil  economy 
and  certainly  would  provide  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  with  the  opportunity  to 
buy  the  home  of  their  dreams. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  measure 
be  given  a  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

Thank  you. 


CONVINCING    POSITIONS    ON    STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

op   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  I  have  met  with  both 
educators  and  students  to  discuss  the 
alarm  produced  by  budget  proposals  to 
eliminate  some  sources  of  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

While  the  administration  has  included 
for  fiscal  1974  requests  for  the  basic  op- 
portunitr  grants,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  and  for  the  college  work- 
study  program,  it  has  ignored  two  other 
existing  student-aid  programs,  the  sup- 
plemental opportunity  grants  and  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 

By  rejecting  the  SOG  and  NDSL  as- 
sistance, the  President  has  again  flouted 
congressional  mandates  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  required  specified 
amounts  to  be  spent  for  the  SOG,  NDSL, 
and  CWS  programs  as  a  prerequisite  to 
funding  the  basic  opportunity  grants. 
The  budget  omissions  are  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  both  congressional  intent  and 
law,  and  a  grave  disservice  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Students  at  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  have  prepared  position 
papers  in  support  of  fimding  for  these 
four  financial  aid  programs.  A  group  of 
students  assisted  Glenn  Nellis,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  State  University  Col- 
lege at  Buffalo,  in  the  preparation. 

The  research  is  scholarly  and  their 
case  for  continuation  a  convincing  one. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  position  papers  on  an  ur- 
gent issue : 
National  Direct  (Defense)   Stttdent  Loans 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  program  has  made  loans 
available    to   undergraduates    and   graduate 
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students  for  the  purpose  of  financing  their 
education.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  nations 
oldest  investments  in  student  financial  aid 
it  has  become  a  mainstay  in  the  aid  picture. 

The  proposed  budget  for  financial  year 
1974  would  cease  federal  contributions  to 
the  institutionally  held  funds  which  operate 
In  a  revolving  loan  fund  basis  with  the  pre- 
vious years  repayments  and  federal  capital 
contributions  financing  the  next  years  loans. 

Although  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress  to 
make  NDSL  self  perpetuating,  continued 
federal  contributions,  at  least  of  the  present, 
are  necessary  because  of  the  extensive  for- 
giveness clauses  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1965.  These  forgiveness 
clauses  reduced  the  number  and  amounts  of 
repayments.  In  1971-1972  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo  loaned  out  close  to  1  mil- 
lion dollars  in  NDSL  loans.  Repayment  for 
the  same  period  was  100,000  dollars  only 
one  tenth  of  the  money  loaned  out.  Federal 
contributions  must  make  up  the  difference 
for  the  survival  of  the  program. 

The  Educational  Amendments  of  1972 
changed  the  forgiveness  clause  and  reduced 
the  amounts  of  forgiveness  however  It  will 
take  three  to  four  years  for  the  old  clause 
to  work  its  way  out  of  the  system.  All  loans 
prior  to  September  1972  are  under  the  old 
forgiveness  clause.  The  last  of  these  loans 
will  not  come  due  until  September  of  1976 
and  must  be  forgiven  according  to  the  old 
clauses. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  argument  that 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  programs  can 
absorb  the  borrowing  needs  of  the  students. 
One  is  the  actual  availability  of  the  loans. 
Many  commercial  lenders  place  certain  quali- 
fications on  the  loans,  such  as,  a  specific 
grade  point  average  or  an  account  relation- 
ship. Independent  students  are  especially 
hurt  here  with  no  established  roots  In  any 
community  and  lack  of  residents  they  must 
rely  on  school  loan  programs. 

Another  fact  that  will  supposedly  help  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  absorb 
the  NDSL  cut  off  Is  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association  (Sallle  Mae)  authorized 
in  the  1972  amendments.  The  problem  with 
this  is  that  "Sallie  Mae"  's  marketing  opera- 
tion can  not  be  made  functional  in  time  to 
have  any  impact  on  the  1972-1973  season. 
It  has  taken  six  months  to  get  the  temporary 
Directors  selected  and  it  is  improbable  that 
the  technical  functions  of  "Sallle  Mae"  can 
be  Implemented  in  the  next  few  months. 

Another  important  question  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  lenders  to  sell  the  loans  to  "Sallle 
Mae".  Although  this  type  of  system  seems  to 
work  well  in  the  area  of  housing  it  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  banks  will  be  willing  to 
expand  their  volume  by  selling  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Nobody  can  doubt  the  commitment  that 
Congress  made  to  Education  in  the  passage 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  A 
commitment  that  does  not  stop  after  the 
bill  is  passed  but  one  that  persists  through 
the  budget  and  on  to  appropriations.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  agree  with  us  and  push 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  continue  to  give 
an  education  to  those  whom  would  not  be 
able  to  afford. 

College  Work-Study  Procbam 
We  support  the  full-funding  of  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program  for  the  next  aca- 
demic year.  Our  reasons  for  doing  so  follow: 

1.  The  federal  portion  of  CW-SP  currently 
provides  80 'r  of  the  wages  for  more  than 
500,000  needy  students.  Most  earnings  (up 
to  $650/ year)  must  be  utilized  for  educa- 
tional expenses. 

2.  The  work  done  during  the  academic 
year,  vacation  periods,  or  summer,  not  only 
aids  students  financially,  but  provides  work 
experience  frequently  related  to  the  student's 
academic  program. 
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3.  The  CW-SP  assists  the  employer,  as 
many  of  the  institutions  and  i  .gencles  using 
work-study  students  would  flm  I  it  difficult  to 
support  the  needed  manpow  !r  to  provide 
essential  services  without  thei  e  funds. 

4.  Many  institutions  have  1  leen  receiving 
only  a  fraction  of  the  CW-SP  funding  they 
could  effectively  use,  resulting  in  many  un- 
met needs  on  both  the  part  qC  the  student 
and  the  potential  employer. 

However,    the    proposal    to 
million  for  the  CW-SP  in 
quite  adequate,  even  if  su 
the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant, 
port  an  increase  In  the  CW- 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Some  500  post-secondary 
seeking  federal   student   aid 
first  time  this  year.  Many  of 
tlons  are  requesting  CW-SP 

2.  Even  though  official  tallies 
complied,     projected     requesti 
funds  are  '?57o  above  last  year' 

3.  The   1972  Amendments 
eligibility  for  CW-SP  to  half 
for    the    first    time.    This 
on  student  demands  may  be 
anticipated     by     partlclpatlni 
when  applying  for  funds 

4.  In  the  event  that  Congress 
ably  during  this  session  on  a 
wage   bill,   overall   impact   of 
appropriation  "<vould   be 

5.  If  the  Basic  Opportunity 
funded   5074,   many   more 
in  need  of  additional  financlil 
plete    their   college   educatloi 
would  be  the  "homing  ground 
pie  whose   need   Is  greater 
less  needy,  but  still  lacking 
receive  aid  through  CW-SP,  if 
vided  are  not  sufficient 

Students  are  willing  to  wor  : 
borrow   such   a   large   portloi 
penses),  the  employers  are 
pate,  and  the  benefits  are 
is  lacking  is  adequate  fundli^ 
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We  students  believe  that  t: 
tary  Educational  Opportunity 
should  be  funded  as  authorizei 
Education  Act  Amendments 

1.  The  SEOG  program  has 
effective  and  adequate  source 
cation  costs  for  the  needy. 

Tlie  wise  decision  of  CongJess  to  help  in 
the  financial  aid  of  the  needy  las  been  Justi- 
fied. Since  its  origin  In  1965,  t  le  then  known 
Educational  Opportunity  Gra  nt  (EOG)  has 
benefited  three  quarters  of  k  million  stu- 
dents, seventy  per-cent  oj  whom  have 
come  from  families  with  ainual  incomes 
under  $6000. 

2.  In  the  Amendments  to  tie 
cation  Act,  Congress  has  stlpi  lated 
SEOG,      National      Direct 
(NDSL)  and  Work  Study  projrams 
ed  before  the  Basic  Educatioijil 
Grant  (BEOG)  program. 

We    believe   Congress   recoj 
the  dangers  of  the  immedla 
tlon  of  the  BEOG  In  substltiltlon 
and  NDSL  and  its  Impact  on 
cation  of  the  t;eedy.  We  suppfcrt 
up  of  the  Intent  of  Congress 
Educational  Amendments, 

We  also  believe  that  the 
serve  the  best  Interests  of 
present   time   In   its   substltu  : 
and   SEOG   as   the    basis    foi 
because : 

1.   Fui-.dlng  of   the   SEOG 
the  BEOG  program  Is  to  accijately 
quately  reflect  Congressional 
Higher  Education  Amendmer  ts 

The  awarding  of  the  SEOG  '  -as  to  make  the 
attendance  of  the  needy  at  a:  i  institution  of 
higher  learning  of  their  choU  i  more  accessi- 
ble. The  SEOG  was  Irtended  t^  be  the  supple- 
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mental  resource  over  the  BEOC 
educational    costs   not   adequate  ly 
by  the  BEOG.  For  example,  private 
costs  are  such  that  even  a  $1,' 
the  sole  source  of  gift  aid,  which 
mum  amount  if  fully  funded 
the  private  institvition  as  accessible 
public  one.  Also,  the  Administration 
posed  budget  requests  no  fundi]  ig 
Th-is  lack  of  resources  will  restrlqt 
vantaged    student's    choice    of 
which  appears  contrary  to 
tent  as  stlpvilated  by  the  Hlghe^ 
Amendments. 

2.  The  Administration's  proposed 
budgetary  allocations  for  SEOG 
are  contrary  to  the  Higher  Education 
ments. 

The  budget  does  not  allow  foi 
funding  of  BEOG.  Instead  of 
$1,400  per  student.  Incomplete 
Ing  would  place  the  individual's 
$75  to  $800  per  academic  year, 
tlon.  It  Is  crucial  that  adeqviate 
ing  exist  to  supplement  the 
allocation. 
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We  support  the  concept  of  th(  i 
catlonal  Opportunity  Grant  ~ 
opposed  to  the   Immediate 
of  B.E.O.G.  as  the  primary  sour(^ 
financial  aid,  at  the  expense 
authorized  aid  programs. 

According    to    the    Presidentfs 
B.E.O.G.    would     take    effect 
However,  there  are  no  guldell4es 
yet   and  -they   probably   won't 
until  July.  Also,  there  have  be^n 
that    the    money    proposed     ( 
would  only  be  enough  for  21% 
students  in  the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  the  President  is 
maturely   in  enacting  this  program 
National     Direct     Student 
(NDSL)    and   the   Educational 
Grants    (EOG)    are   eliminated, 
dents  who  receive  these  funds 
out  of  school.  In  New  York 
dents    on    the    SEEK    Program 
federal  funds  to  subsidize  thet 
With    the    elimination    of 
these  people  would  be  forced  to 
to  obtain  the  money.  However, 
status,  as  SEEK  students,  they 
sidered  "high  risk"  and  denied 
shortage  of  several  hundred  dollars 
would  be  enough  to  force  them 
from  college. 

In  addition  to  this,  under 
Social   Sectirlty   and   one   half 
Benefits  would  now  be  useu  in 
family  contributions.  Many 
upon  this  money  for  part  of 
while  in  college.  Very  often  due 
of  the  bread  winner,  the  familjt 
these   benefits  because  the   stv  dent 
support   the  family  while  atte  idlng 
full-time.  Therefore,  if  stxideni  s 
ized  for  receiving  Social  Security 
eran's  Benefits  they  would  be 
B.E.O.G. 

Still  another  problem  is  in 
of  assets.  Family  contribution 
mined  partially  by  capital  propferty 
tractors,  land,  and  plows.  Studei  t 
from  agricultural  areas   woiild 
eluded  from  B.E.O.G.  due  to  the 
erty  owned  by  the  family  even 
of  it  Is  owned  through 
payments. 

We   recommend   that   NDSL 
maintained  at  present  levels 
74  fiscal  year.  During  this  period 
guidelines  could  be  established 
table  for  the  gradual  phasing 
and  EOG  could  be  established. 
In  this  manner,  those  presently 
through   NDSL  and  EOG  coul< 
off   In  midstream   and  B.E.O.G 
In  fully  fimded  without  hurti 
programs. 
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April  i,  1973 


JOHN  J.  RICCARDO,  THE  PERSONIFI- 
CATION OP  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.   MITCHELL   of   New   York.   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  especially  incisive  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  March  26  Evening 
Times  of  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  It  provides 
testimony  to  document  that  the  so-called 
American  dream  really  can  and  does 
come  true.  John  J.  Riccardo  has  come  a 
long  way  from  an  eager  young  student  in 
Little  Falls  to  the  presidency  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  mightiest  corporations.  The 
journey  was  not  completed  overnight  or 
with  little  effort;  it  took  time,  great 
ability,  keen  intelligence,  perseverance, 
courage,  and  hard  work. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Riccardo.  He  is  a  true 
success  story  in  every  way;  the  personi- 
fication of  the  American  dream.  His 
story,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  ed- 
itorial, is  a  source  of  real  inspiration  to 
all  Americans: 

Honor  For  John  Riccardo  Well-Deserved 

John  J.  Riccardo,  president  of  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  native  of  Little  Falls,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Comity  Club  of  Utica 
to  be  the  recipient  of  its  first  annual  award 
to  present  or  former  area  residents  of  Italian 
descent  for  outstanding  achievement.  As 
stated  in  a  news  article  In  The  Times,  Mr. 
Riccardo  will  receive  the  award  at  a  dinner 
on  May  18th  at  Twin  Ponds  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  New  York  Mills. 

Selection  of  Mr.  Riccardo  for  this  honor  Is 
well-merited.  His  native  Little  Falls  and  the 
entire  Mohawk  Valley  have  reason  to  take 
pride  In  his  rise  to  a  position  as  one  of  the 
chief  captains  of  American  industry.  By  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  he  Is  one  of  two 
top  motor  car  executives  In  the  country  born 
here  in  Little  Falls,  the  other  being  Richard 
Gerstenberg,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.  Both  of  these  men 
bear  personal  testimony  to  the  validity  of 
the  American  pledge  of  opportunity  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.  In  days  gone  by 
It  was  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  business  and 
factory  owners  who  succeeded  them  In  the 
positions  of  wealth  tmd  leadership.  This  sys- 
tem has  not  completely  disappeared  but 
today  there  Is  much  greater  opportunity  for 
men  of  brains  and  energy  to  forge  to  the  top 
strictly  on  their  merits.  Riccardo  and  Gers- 
tenberg made  it  on  theh-  own. 

John  Riccardo's  father,  still  living,  op- 
erated a  shoe  store  here  for  a  number  of 
years  and,  with  his  wife's  help,  raised  a  fine 
family  and  through  Industrious  efforts  pro- 
vided his  children  with  opportunities  for 
education  that  were  lacking  for  most  of  the 
older  generation.  What  the  elder  Riccardo 
did  not  lack,  however,  was  faith  In  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  a  better  life.  It  was  this  that  led 
him  and  great  numbers  of  hU  fellow  Italians 
and  people  from  other  countries  to  seek  op- 
portunities on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Why  did  they  come  from  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Ireland 
England  and  Scotland,  even  from  remote 
Czarist  Russia?  There  was  no  promise  of 
social  security  payments,  welfare  allotments, 
unemployment  Insurance  or  medicare  as- 
sured them.  None  of  these  existed,  even  in 
most  modest  form.  They  came  for  a  simple 
reason,  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  to  have 
a  chance— Just  a  chance— at  a  better  way  of 

The  Immigrants  are  among  the  authentic 
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heroes  and  real  builders  of  America.  They 
often  encountered  hostility,  prejudice  and 
oppression  as  new  arrivals  on  these  shores. 
Working  long  hours  at  tedious  tasks  for  low 
pay,  they  nevertheless  accumulated  enough 
modest  capital  to  buy  their  own  homes  and 
sometimes  launch  their  own  businesses.  They 
had  come  to  stay. 

The  immigrants  had  a  rough  time  of  It  but 
they  maintained  faith  in  God,  belief  In  free- 
dom and  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
Their  descendants  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  their  devoted  ad- 
herence to  these  convictions. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  all  Members  of 
this  body  outlining  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing House  Joint  Resolution  205,  the 
Atlantic  Union  Resolution.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  U.S. -sponsored  initiative  of  this 
kind,  and  at  this  time,  might  well  dam- 
age efforts  already  miderway  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween this  country  and  our  Atlantic 
allies. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  last 
Simday's  New  York  Times,  Flora  Lewis 
accurately  depicted  the  malaise  current- 
ly afflicting  the  Atlantic  aUiance.  En- 
titled "U.S./Europe— Old  Friends  Drift- 
ing Apart,"  the  article  focused  upon  the 
3 -day  "Europe- America"  conference 
held  last  week  in  Amsterdam  and  at- 
tended by  some  300  participants  from  10 
countries.  As  the  only  Member  from  the 
House  or  Senate  in  attendance  at  that 
conference,  I  can  confirm  the  atmos- 
phere of  frustration  at  times  even  "dis- 
pair"  pervading  what  Miss  Lewis  calls 
the  "loose  but  recognizable  Atlantic  es- 
tablishment." In  particular,  I  should  like 
to  call  Members'  attention  to  the  foUow- 
hig  brief  quotes  from  her  article: 

But  it  became  all  too  quickly  evident  that 
the  Atlantic  concept  has  aged.  It  wsis  not 
renewing  Itself  and  the  dangerous  affliction 
of  nostalgia  was  setting  In.  'Where  is  the  suc- 
cession?' complained  a  devoted  European 
Atlanticlst. 

The  new  generation  of  leadership  had  not 
appeared  In  Amsterdam  to  continue  the  re- 
lay. There  was  no  single  reason.  Partly,  not 
enough  new  names  had  been  on  the  list. 
Why?  Partly,  because  the  younger  people  who 
have  come  to  pronnnence  and  influence  are 
interested  in  quite  different  matters. 

In  short,  while  the  old  generation  of 
Atlantic  Unionists  keeps  on  talking,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  new  generation  is  not 
listening.  These  new  leaders  do  not  seek 
imion  with  the  United  States.  Many,  in 
fact,  have  trouble  enough  at  times 
agreeing  with  one  another. 

The  search  for  renewal  and  rein- 
vigoration  of  our  relationship  with 
Europe  will  be  difficult  enough  without 
raising  the  "bogeyman"  of  Atlantic 
Union.  To  many  Europeans  this  concept 
will  represent — rightly  or  wrongly — a 
U.S.  attempt  to  regain  "hegemony"  on 
the  Continent.  Any  doubts  about  Euro- 
pean apprenhensions  on  this  score  were. 
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in  fact,  dispelled  by  Chalmers  Roberts, 
another  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Amsterdam  conference.  Ii^  a 
Washington  Post  story,  dated  April  1, 
Mr.  Roberts  noted  that  the  Americans 
were  "shook  up"  by  a  statement  by  the 
editor  of  the  West  German  paper  Die 
Zeit,  who  warned  the  Europeans  present 
of  the  dangers  of  "Canadianization." 
"Canadianization,"  the  editor,  Theo 
Sommer,  defined  as: 

Being  pressed  into  economic  subservience 
to  the  United  States,  their  (i.e.  the  Euro- 
peans') autonomy  and  their  freedom  cf 
choice  threatened  by  ruthless  dollar  uii'lo- 
macy . . . 

However  far-fetched  such  rhetoric 
may  sound  to  us,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  European  fear  is  a  real  one — and 
must  be  recognized  as  such. 

These  are  the  realities,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  we  must  face — and  understand 
before  we  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 205. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  texts 
of  the  articles  by  Miss  Lewis  and  Mi-. 
Roberts  in  the  Recoro  : 

iProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1,  1973) 

Old  Friends  Drifting  Apart 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Amsierdam. — The  signs  of  slip-page  along 

the   European-American   seam   had    become 

uncomfortably  visible  a  year  ago.  It  was  no 

longer  the  old  theme,  echoed  as  often  as  the 

mischievous  shepherd  boy's  "wolf,"  that  the 

alliance  was  in  "disarray." 

The  growing  concern  was  that  the  Atlantic 
partnership  was  wearing  out,  that  even  as 
the  United  States  was  growing  less  hastUe  to 
Its  Russian  and  Chinese  antagonists,  it  was 
growing  less  friendly  toward  its  friends. 
Some  of  the  people  who  had  spent  much  of 
their  adult  lives  constructing  the  institutions 
of  a  postwar  world  based  on  America's  new- 
found strength  and  Europe's  traditional  civil- 
ization felt  that  something  should  be  done 
about  the  erosion. 

So  last  week  they  convened  the  Europe- 
American  Conference  here.  The  purpose  was 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  a  changed  inter- 
national landscape,  not  to  negotiate:,  so  there 
was  little  effort  to  attract  officlalrf^ossessed 
of  the  power  of  decision.  But  there  was  hope 
of  developing  the  kind  of  high-level  Intel- 
lectual momentum  which  can  influence 
policy.  That  meant  a  reunion  of  what  has 
come  to  be  the  loose  but  recognizable  Atlantic 
"Establishment." 

By  and  large,  the  establishmentarlans  were 
there — among  the  Americans,  George  Ball, 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  John  McCloy,  John  Tut- 
hill,  Eugene  Rostow;  among  the  Europeans, 
Joseph  Luns,  Dirk  Stlkker,  Walter  Hallsteln, 
Kurt  Birrenchbach,  Eric  Blumental.  Roy 
Jenkins. 

But  it  became  all  too  quickly  evident  that 
the  Atlantic  concept  has  aged,  it  was  not 
renewing  itself  and  the  dangerous  affliction 
of  nostalgia  was  setting  in.  "Where  is  the 
succession?"  complained  a  devoted  European 
Atlanticlst. 

The  new  generation  of  leadership  had  not 
appeared  In  Amsterdam  to  continue  the  relay. 
There  was  no  single  reason.  Partly,  not 
enough  new  names  had  been  on  the  list. 
Why?  Partly,  because  the  yotinger  people 
who  have  come  to  prominence  and  influeiice 
are  interested  In  quite  different  matters. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  bribe  them  by 
offering  more  windy  talk  about  pollution,  and 
minorities,  and  women,  and  the  Third 
World,"  said  the  European  veteran^  "The  key 
Issues  for  us  are  still  security,  economic  and 
political  cooperation,  making  the  Western 
world  work." 
There  was  some  de^alr,  some  sober  fear. 
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and  a  good  deal  of  frustration  among  men 
and  women  who  had  knotted  the  Atlantic 
ties.  The  ties  were  fraying  Just  because  they 
had  served  so  well  that  they  were  being  taken 
for  granted,  It  seemed. 

"There  can  be  no  prosperity  without  se- 
curity," NATO's  Secretary-General  Luns 
warned,  and  he  appealed  to  "my  fellow  Euro- 
peans" to  remember  how  much  depends  on 
continued  close  partnership  with  and  mili- 
tary sxipport  from  the  United  States.  Europe's 
safety  Is  the  American  nuclear  shield,  Mr, 
Luns  reminded,  and  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Europe  Is  both  a  guarantee  and 
a  prop  for  that  shield. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  Issued  a  sharp  reminder  that  Isolation- 
ism can  affect  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  If  cooperation  Is  to  bring  mutual  ad- 
vantage. It  must  also  bring  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

But  also,  there  was  some  recrimination 
and  some  edgy  argument  In  the  corridors.  Na- 
tional positions  have  shifted  and  the  estab- 
lishments unwittingly  reflected  it. 

Many  Americans  complained  privately  that 
the  Europeans  no  longer  knew  what  they 
wanted,  that  they  couldn't  expect  the  United 
States  to  Indulge  them  any  more.  But  how 
couM  the  United  Stales  deal  with  Europe 
as  an  equal  when  Europeans  couldn't  agree 
among  themselves?  For  example,  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  have  different  posi- 
tions on  the  currency  issue,  reflecting  dif- 
ferent trends  in  their  domestic  economies 
and  political  situations. 

Many  Europeans  complained  privately  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  cared  so  much 
about  Western  Europe's  fate,  that  It  had 
come  to  see  Europe  more  as  a  rival  than  a 
partner  and  was  trying  to  use  its  strength 
now  to  shift  the  burden  of  Its  mistakes 
across  tlie  Atlantic.  Tlie  United  States  In- 
sists that  a  new  economic  balance  should  be 
found  through  trade,  with  other  countries 
accepting  many  more  American  goods.  Euro- 
peans feel  that  the  American  deficit  comes 
more  from  capital  exports  and  Vietnam 
spending,  and  claim  that  the  United  States 
Is  essentially  trying  to  meet  Its  domestic 
inflationary  problem  by  exporting  Its  trouble. 

The  point  wasn't  whether  some  were  right 
and  some  were  wrong.  It  was  the  subtle 
change  of  assumptions — no  longer  so  much 
that  Europe  and  America  urgently  needed 
each  other's  support,  and  more  that  each 
must  take  care  to  prevent  the  other  from 
undermining  vital  Interests.  The  drift  was 
not  toward  collision,  not  at  this  stage  and 
among  these  people  anyway.  It  was  apart, 
toward  new  and  Increasingly  separate  defini- 
tions and  these  vital  interests. 

While  the  speakers  groped  for  something 
energizing  to  say,  the  Industrial  world's  Fi- 
nance Ministers  were  meeting  in  Washington 
to  confront  the  most  immediate  Issue — the 
crisis  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  and  the 
need  for  reform  of  the  world's  system  of 
exchanging  money.  They  agreed  there  to 
study  American  proposals:  for  more  auto- 
matic exchange  rate  changes  when  currencies 
get  too  strong  as  well  as  too  weak;  to  see 
why  money  Is  so  loose  It  floods  the  market's 
dikes  In  always  quicker  tides  and  what  can 
be  done  about  It;  to  see  how  the  mass  of 
unrooted  dollars  can  be  gathered  and  bundled 
securely  for  long  enough  to  replace  their  role 
as  international  reserves. 

It  was  adequately  good  news,  but  there 
was  still  no  tonic  In  It,  Just  a  sense  that 
things  hadn't  gotten  worse. 

The  one  topic  that  perked  ears  was  pe- 
troleum, a  warning  from  oil  expert  Walter 
Levy  that  unless  Europe,  America  and  Japan 
add  another  miajor  element  to  their  web  of 
common  action,  their  soaring  needs  for  en- 
ergy will  put  them  at  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical mercy  of  the  Arab  Middle  East.  That, 
Mr.  Levy  pointed  out,  could  draw  the  Soviets, 
who  are  self -sufficient  in  fuel,  into  a  new 
and  possibly  more  dangerous  conflict  than 
the  cold  war.  Here  was  a  real  and  worthy 
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reason  for  shifting  back  fron   competition  to 
cooperation,  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washlng;ton  Posi,  Apr.  1,   1973] 
The  Mant  Transatlantic  Pisagreements 
(By  Chalmers  M 
Amsterdam. — Jean  Monne' 
the   dream  of  a   United 
sent  a  telegram  to  the 
ference   which  met  here 
days  saying  that  the  groupfe 
to    "change    the    climate   of 
between  the  two  sides  of 
conference  certainly  failed 
It  did  do  was  to  denioiistra|.e 
the    confrontation,    not    on 
United    Stales    and    WesteAi 
among  the  Western  Europeai|is 

The    conference    raked 
problems    of    the    Atlantic 
areas   of   politics,   military 
nomics  and  trade 
group    could    agree    about 
that   there   are   vast 
realm  of   politics   there   wer  t 
the  desire  for  detente  and 
suspicions   of   Russian 
affairs    former    Deputy 
David    Packard    disparaged 
weaponry  In  Europe  but  th 
Tided   the  idea  of  beefing 
tlonal  forces  as  a  substitute. 
In  economics,   everybody 
how  to  bring  the  Japanese 
satlon  and  they  disagreed 
rencies.   Walter   Hallstein, 
conference,    complained 
prises"  by  the  Americans, 
devoted  to  the  energy  crisis 
ern  world  but  oddly  no  one 
the  word  "Israel"  In  dls 
ship    between   Arab   oil    an< 
American  needs. 

Theo  Sommer  editor  of 
Die   Zelt,   shook   up   the 
paper  saying  that  not  only 
pean  community  seek  to 
zation — "being  swallowed 
not  militarily,  by  the  Soviet 
a  semblance  of  autonomy 
must   also  "ward  off  what 
'Canadlanlzatlon' — being    p: 
nomlc    subservience    to    the 
their  autonomy  and  their 
threatened    by    ruthless 
The  term  "Canadlanlzatlon 
In  many  minds  to  the  probl  > 
national  corporations  whlcl 
decried   but   few   had   any 
control. 

Governor  Nelson 
boosted  the  Idea  of  an  Angl 
deterrent.  His  aides  said 
with  Henry  Kissinger  but 
self  denied  that.  Such  a 
old  Kissinger  Idea  from  the 
and  It  was  something  of  a  s 
raised    here,    given    the 
French  attitude.  Packard, 
feller  was  the  closest  thing 
ministration   voice   at  the 
gested  that  the  United 
Its  European  allies  with 
bombs"  used  In  Vietnam  aa 
manpower.  Most  everybody 
that  the  United  States  befol-e 
the  size  of  Its  forces  stationed 
spite    President    Nixon's 
contrary.  There  even  was 
radiation"  from  new  tactlcil 
ons,  a  variant  of  the 
Wohlstetter  pointed  out 
smallest  so-called  tactical 
are  around  100  tons  of 
as  the  largest  conventiona 
World  War  II  were  ten  tona 

A  good  many  of  the 
conference  took  the  posltlo  i 
thing  had  been  arranged 
leans  and  one  Frenchman  s 
Ing  Just  such   a  "directorate 
was  at  his  most  pesslmlstu 
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European  Isolationism  and  Mr.  Nixon's  "new 
American  Gaulllsm." 

The  conference  ended  up  in 
shambles  on  the  final  day  duitng 
sessions  where  emotions  showec 
ston  Churchill,  a  Tory  mem^r 
ment,  complained   that  the 
munlque  was  a  collection  of  p 
John   McCloy.   who  has  been 
conferences    during    the    past 
tury,  cut  him  down.  Said  McCjoy 
a  lot  of  platitudes  In  my  day 
collection  I  remember  was 
two  fellows  named  Franklin 
Winston  Churchill. 

Whether  there  will  be  a 
ence,  as  Eugene  Rostow,  the 
American     delegation,     clearly 
open  to  question.  Certainly  If 
it  Is  to  have  any  meaning  the 
gatlons  win  have  to  be  far 
tive  of  their  countries.  The 
tion,  for  example,  did  not 
member    of    Willy    Brandt's 
Democratic    Party    and    only 
French  were  on  hand. 

Probably  the  most  slgnlficai^ 
this   Europe-American 
fact  that  It  occurred.  All  the 
Atlantic  differences  came  out 
with  a  minimal  number  of  Idias 
do  anything  about  them.  Still, 
conversation  at  least  was  useful 
Ing  the  differing  points  of 
is  to  be,  as   the  Nixon 
proclaimed  It,  "The  Year  of 
President   Nixon   and   Henry 
better  get  cracking.  Events  are 
fast  and  In  a  very  negative 
Atlantic  Alliance. 
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THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSABY 
HOSPITAL   CENTER 
N.J. 


AT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  nilNISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4   1973 


Speak  er, 


hospi  tal 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr 
congratulate    the    hospita 
Orange,  N.J.,  upon  the  lOOtl  i 
of  its  founding. 

On  April  4.  1873,  the 
at  Orange  was  formally 
the  Memorial  Hospital  and 
a  special  act  of  the  New 
ture. 

I  am  proud  of  the 
Orange — proud  of  the 
thorough  way  it  provides 
my  constituents.  Under  tlie 
ership  of  Mr,  Benjamin  W 
president  and  administra 
come    a    leading    voluntaify 
health  care  center,  with 
major  units — Orange 
a  general  community 
New  Jersey  Orthopedic 
cialty  hospital.  It  provides 
of  services  in  42  clinics 
perior  cardiac  unit,  an 
therapy  institute,  and  New 
est  diploma  nursing  school 
admits  more  than  10,000 
nearly  25,000  emergency 
dies  a  like  number  of  clinic 
To  do  all  this,  it  employs 
people — both  professional 
Sessional. 

The  hospital  center  at 
come  a  long,  fi-uitful  way 
its  doors  as  a  dispensary 
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N.J.,  flrehouse  in  1873.  It  has  followed  a 
course  of  steady,  solid,  thoughtful  growth 
to  reach  its  present  position  of  excel- 
lence— exhibiting  always  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  its  obligations  to  those  it 
serves. 

A  community  institution  that  has 
faithfully  cared  for  its  commimity  for  a 
full  century  reflects  a  stability  that  is  the 
very  base  of  this  country.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  area  in  which  the  hos- 
pital center  at  Orange  is  located,  I  salute 
it  on  this  most  auspicious  milestone. 


DEFENSE  SECRETARY  RICHARDSON 
DELIVERS  TIMELY  ADDRESS  CON- 
CERNING SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  excel- 
lent address  delivered  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Elliot  L,  Richardson,  given  at  a 
limcheon  in  San  Antonio  on  March  30. 

The  address  follows : 
The  Case  for  Securttt  Assistance  to  Other 

Nations 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son) 

I  axa.  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  visit  San  Antonio,  a  community  with  a 
long  record  of  understanding  emd  suppport 
for  our  country's  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form and  for  our  national  security  needs. 

It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  know  that 
even  as  I  speak  with  you  here  18  Homecoming 
returnees  are  about  to  arrive  at  Kelly  Field. 
I  know  that  In  the  last  days  and  weeks  you 
have  marveled  as  I  have  at  the  great  courage 
and  patriotic  determination  of  these  re- 
turnees. I  know  San  Antonio  and  all  their 
home  communities  will  continue  to  give  these 
men  a  hearty  welcome. 

Today  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  an  Im- 
portant, little  understood,  much  criticized, 
yet  Increasingly  necessary  and  productive 
component  of  our  International  security 
posture.  This  Is  oiu'  Security  Assistance  Pro- 
gram by  which  we  provide  other  countries 
the  means  of  military  self-sufficiency. 

This  program  is  a  linchpin  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  and  of  President  Nixon's  foreign 
policy  for  the  '70s.  Tragically  It  Is  undergoing 
direct  and  continuing  attack  by  some  within 
the  Congress,  and  Is  poorly  understood  by 
the  American  public.  It  is  my  purpose  today 
to  shed  some  light  on  this  difficult  but  crucial 
subject,  by  outlining  what  security  assistance 
is,  showing  how  It  meets  Important  foreign 
policy  and  security  needs  of  this  country.  In 
so  doing,  I  hope  to  dispel  certain  of  the  mis- 
conceptions commonly  held  about  the  pro- 
gram. My  goal  is  to  gain  your  understeindlng 
and  support,  as  a  first  step  toward  broader 
public  and  Congressional  awareness  of  the 
need  for  security  assistance. 
the  context 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  foreign 
policy  context  for  security  assistance.  Secu- 
rity assistance  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  with 
us  since  the  days  of  lend-lease  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  The  three  decades  that 
have  passed  since  then  have  seen  many 
changes  In  the  program,  and  In  the  levels  of 
resources  devoted  to  It.  But  our  purpose  has 
remained  constant — to  provide  those  who 
are  wUUng  to  help  themselves  with  the 
wherewithal  to  do  so. 

Our  efforts  to  help  other  nations  arm  them- 
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selves  and  train  their  forces  were  perhaps 
easier  to  understand  In  an  age  of  confron- 
tation and  containment.  For  then  we  were 
faced  on  the  one  band  by  the  unremitting 
hostility  of  adversaries  who  bad  demon- 
strated their  readiness  to  use  force,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  vulnerability  of  nations 
weakened  by  war  and  over-burdened  by  the 
task  of  development.  In  this  context  the  mas- 
sive military  aid  we  extended  weis  fitting,  and 
but  one  part  of  the  heavy  responsibility  and 
burden  that  the  American  people  were  will- 
ing to  bear  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  world  Is  different  today — and  the  bet- 
ter for  It.  The  rigid  bipoletrity  of  the  past  no 
longer  dominates  our  policies  as  it  once  did. 
We  have  begun  to  buUd  a  more  stable  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  once  again 
able  to  play  roles  consistent  with  their  great 
human  and  materled  resources. 

Given  these  changed  circumstances,  the 
spvu-  of  a  long  and  tragic  war,  and  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  our  own  domestic  needs, 
the  American  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  we  must  place  realistic  limits  on  our 
world  role.  And  It  Is  proper  that  they  ask 
how  our  security  assistance  programs  relate 
to  these  changing  circumstances.  But  some 
have  challenged  the  very  need  for  these  pro- 
grams, arguing  that  they  continue  an  In- 
volvement In  the  affairs  of  others  that  Is  con- 
trary to  otir  Interests  or  responsibilities.  This, 
I  submit.  Is  dangerous  counsel,  and  would 
turn  our  nation  toward  a  course  that  this 
Administration  and  the  American  people 
have  rejected. 

We  have  sought  Instead  a  new,  resJlstlc 
yet  responsible  role  for  the  United  States  In 
the  International  affairs  of  the  1970's — one 
consistent  with  the  new  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances I  have  described. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  In  essence  a  state- 
ment of  that  new  role.  It  Is  rooted  In  the 
conviction  that  the  U.S.  must  continue  to 
play  a  major  part  in  world  affairs.  Our  own 
security  and  well-being  demand  It;  our  sheer 
weight  In  the  International  scheme  of  things 
meike  It  unavoidable;  and  our  hopes  for  a 
generation  of  peace  and  a  more  stable  world 
order  depend  upon  It. 

With  this  said,  the  central  element  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  Is  a  new  and  more  balanced 
partnership — a  more  realistic  disposition  of 
roles  and  responsibilities — between  ourselves 
and  our  friends  and  allies.  The  U.S.  today 
cannot,  and  shotild  not,  attempt  to  do  all 
that  It  did  In  the  past.  This  would  be  In- 
consistent with  ovir  changed  circumstances 
and  the  strengthened  resources  of  other  na- 
tions. It  would  also — and  more  basically — 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  very  natvire  of  the 
International  order  we  axe  trying  to  build. 
For  If  we  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  others,  then  they  will  fall 
to  marshal  their  own  resources  and  political 
energy.  And  they  will  neither  In  spirit  nor 
action  participate  in  building  a  stable  inter- 
national order  which  can  only  endure  if  all 
have  had  a  hand  In  its  creation  and  a  stake 
In  Its  maintenance. 

Security  assistance  helps  us  In  our  search 
for  stability  and  peace  based  on  a  new,  more 
balanced  partnership  between  us  and  other 
nations. 

It  encourages  self-reliance  and  Independ- 
ence among  other  nations  by  providing  them 
the  capability  to  maintain  their  political  In- 
dependence In  the  face  of  military  black- 
mall  or  threats. 

We  and  those  allied  with  us,  have  three 
Important  and  Immediate  common  objectives 
which  are  promoted  by  security  assistance. 

First,  to  discourage  any  effort  to  impose 
political  control  over  those  nations  whose 
human  and  economic  resources,  or  geo- 
graphic location  are  Important  to  the  U.S. 
or  could  be  used  as  Important  levers  against 
us. 

Second,  to  give  nations  important  to  us 
the  sense  of  security  and  political  confidence 
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which  they  must  have  If  they  are  to  main- 
tain their  Independence  and  t^tolbahal  their 
own  resources  for  their  own  defense. 

Third,  to  maintain  political  ©s^fidence  and 
cooperation  between  ourselves  antt^vir  allies 
and  friends. 

securitt  assistance  programs 

Now,  what  sort  of  programs  make  up  secu- 
rity assistance  to  other  nations?  Let  me  an- 
swer this  by  delineating  the  different  com- 
ponents of  security  assistance,  and  citing 
some  specific  examples  of  how  they  work. 

Under  the  ruble  of  security  assistance,  the 
Department  of  Defense  carries  out  two  dis- 
tinct programs:  The  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, or  MAP,  provides  foreign  governments 
with  equipment  and  services  as  grant  aid — 
that  is,  no  reimbursement  to  the  U.S.  by 
the  recipient.  Through  Foreign  Military 
Sales,  or  PMS,  the  foreign  government  pays 
In  U.S.  dollars  for  the  equipment  and  services 
It  purchases.  A  third  program,  under  which 
we  transfer  ships  to  foreign  navies,  Is  a  com- 
bination of  no-cost  loans  and  sales  at  low 
prices. 

Under  our  grant  aid  program,  we  make 
maxlmiun  use  of  excess  defense  articles  to 
meet  the  foreign  country's  requirements. 
This  equipment  was,  in  most  cases,  pur- 
chased by  our  Military  Departments  many 
years  ago.  It  has  served  the  purposes  for 
which  procured.  Is  no  longer  needed  by  our 
own  forces  and,  If  not  iised  to  meet  foreign 
requirements,  would  for  the  most  part  be 
disposed  of  as  scrap.  This  equipment  may  be 
obsolescent,  and  perhaps  would  cost  too 
much,  by  U.S.  standards,  to  repair.  But  to 
the  foreign  country,  where  labor  Is  relatively 
Inexpensive  but  material  relatively  scarce, 
these  are  valuable  defense  articles  Indeed.  A 
good  example  Is  the  transfer  now  In  progress 
of  several  hundred  M48  medium  tanks  to  one 
of  our  NATO  partners.  After  refurbishing  In 
the  foreign  country — at  its  own  expense — 
these  tanks  will  be  Its  principal  armor.  In 
terms  of  original  cost,  our  program  for  use  of 
excess  equipment  runs  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  and,  thus,  we  are  able 
to  carry  out  a  major  part  of  our  grant  aid 
program  without  any  need  for  new  funding 
from  the  Congress. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  obtain  from  our  ex- 
cess Inventories  all  of  the  Items  that  must 
be  provided  as  grant  aid,  and  for  these  items 
we  must  seek  funding  annually  from  the 
Congress.  For  example,  modern  Jet  fighter 
aircraft  are  urgently  needed  by  several  of  our 
foreign  friends.  Thus,  of  necessity,  we  are 
purchasing  a  number  of  the  new  F-SE 
fighters  for  them. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  United 
States  security  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
allies  took  the  form  of  large  doses  of  military 
grant  aid.  Today  grant  aid  is  down  to  10^;- 
of  Its  peak.  In  our  efforts  to  make  other  na- 
tions self-sufficient  In  their  defense  efforts, 
we  have  encouraged  the  trend  away  from 
grant  aid  to  sales.  This  trend  has  seen  drama- 
tic results.  Prom  a  high  of  forty-five  coun- 
tries receiving  grant  equipment  and  training 
In  1964,  we  have  reduced  the  number  con- 
sistently each  year  and  In  1974  we  are  pro- 
posing grant  equipment  and  training  In  less 
than  half  that  number. 

In  1965,  Foreign  Military  Sales — that  is 
the  outright  purchase  by  others  of  U.S.  de- 
fense equipment— exceeded  military  grant 
aid  for  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  In  1950.  Today  sales  run  at 
about  eight  times  the  level  of  grant  aid. 
With  the  economic  recovery  of  the  free  world, 
notably  our  European  allies,  many  nations 
now  have  the  capability  to  pay  either  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  for  their  purcheises  from 
us.  or  buy  with  the  help  of  credits  annually 
authorlzeid  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
These  credits  are  repaid  In  dollars  by  the 
borrower  In  full  with  Interest. 

During  fiscal  year  1972  alone,  nearly  «3.5 
billion  of  U.S.  defense  equipment  and  articles 
were  sold  to  our  friends  and  allies  around 
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the  world.  A  little  over  $500  million  of  these 
sales  were  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Foreign 
Military  Sales  credits,  while  nearly  $3  billion 
sold  for  cash. 

Because  of  the  fprowlng  cost  and  complexity 
of  defense  equipment.  It  Is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult and  uneconomical  for  any  country,  par- 
ticularly a  developing  country,  to  fill  all 
of  its  legltinaate  defense  requirements  from 
Its  own  design  and  production  base.  Thus, 
when  Germany,  one  of  our  allies  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  decided  to 
modernize  its  tactical  aircraft  committed 
and  earmarked  to  the  common  defense  of 
the  Alliance,  that  country  procured  nearly 
200  of  the  McDonnell  F-4  aircraft  for  nearly 
$1  billion  In  cash.  Quite  apart  from  buying 
a  fighter  aircraft  that  Is  already  designed, 
proven  In  combat  and  In  a  long  production 
run,  the  benefits  to  Germany,  the  U.S.  and 
indeed  the  entire  free  world  of  two  major 
allies  having  a  common  first  line  fighter 
aircraft  and  a  common  logistics  system  are 
enormous. 

Our  ship  transfer  program  enables  us  to 
improve  the  strength  of  friendly  navies.  By 
doing  so  we  help  others  maintain  a  naval 
presence  in  troubled  areas,  thus  reducing  the 
demands  on  our  own  ships  and  men.  For  the 
most  part,  these  are  ships  no  longer  needed 
by  our  active  and  reserve  naval  forces,  and 
which,  if  not  transferred  to  friendly  foreign 
governments,  would  be  mothballed  or  per- 
haps even  sold  as  scrap.  In  some  cases  ships, 
although  not  needed  now  by  our  Navy,  can- 
not be  sold  because  they  are  required  for 
our  mobilization  reserves.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, we  may  loan  the  ship  to  the  foreign 
government  for  a  fixed  price  over  time,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  we  may  recall 
It  if  needed.  Wherever  practical,  however, 
ships  are  sold  to  the  foreign  government  at 
fair  market  value — usually  a  small  fraction 
of  their  original  cost. 

We  are  now.  for  example,  in  the  process 
of  selling  two  submarines  to  one  of  our 
NATO  allies.  These  ships  will  carry  out  a 
critically  Important  mission  in  the  NATO 
area.  During  this  fiscal  year  we  expect  to 
transfer,  either  through  sale  or  loan,  over 
50  ships  to  foreign  governments. 

SECURFTT  ASSISTANCE   AND  U.S.  FORCE  PLANNING 

These  diverse  components  of  security  as- 
sistance are  related  to  our  own  force  capa- 
bilities and  commitments  today  in  a  way 
that  they  were  not  in  the  past. 

For  most  of  the  post  World  War  11  period 
the  U.S.  designed  and  deployed  Us  forces 
abroad  to  meet  collective  defense  needs 
without  full  consideration  of  what  others 
might  do.  We  were  inclined,  in  fact,  to  treat 
allied  capabilities  as  little  more  than  sup- 
plements to  our  own.  This  may  have  been 
appropriate  when  others  had  little  they  could 
contribute  to  the  common  defense.  But  as 
time  passed  our  allies  grew  stronger;  yet  the 
burden  of  maintaining  an  effective  deter- 
rent continued  to  rest  largely  on  our  should- 
ers. 

This  Administration  has  moved  to  change 
that  situation.  Today  when  we  design  and 
deploy  our  forces,  we  are  guided  by  the  Total 
Force  Concept — total  because  we  take  into 
consideration  the  capabilities  and  potential 
not  only  of  the  U.S.  but  also  of  our  allies 
and  friends.  In  keeping  with  this  Total  Con- 
cept, military  security  assistance  programs 
have  been  Integrated  into  the  Defense  plan- 
ning cycle  for  U.S.  forces,  as  has  specific  con- 
sideration of  present  and  potential  allied 
capabilities.  This  helps  insure  continuing 
focus  on  the  allocation  of  responsibilities 
between  us  and  our  allies;  and  It  gives  prac- 
tical expression  to  the  Congressional  Injunc- 
tion that  a  dollar  spent  on  military  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  must  be  as  neces- 
sary as  a  dollar  spent  for  the  U.S.  military 
establishment. 
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Today  when  we  plan  our 
sign  our  security  assistance 
follow   a  series  of  guidelines 
suring  the  correct  balance 
do  and  what  we  expect  others 

First,  In  cases  where  our 
Integrated  with  those  of  othei 
der  common  defense 
to  help  our  partners  do  their 
assistance,   rather  than  take 
on  our  own.  Thus,  our  security 
Greece   and  Turkey  is 
their  forces  with  the 
ing  necessary  to  make  it 
to  assume  a  prop>er  role  and 
in  the  defense  of  NATO's 

Second,  by  developing  other 
abilities,    our   assistance 
contribution  to  deterrence 
alone  could  not  make.  An 
of  the   Nixon    Doctrine   is 
directly  concerned  should 
responsibility   for   providing 
for  its  own  defense.  This  is 
the  principle  of  partnership 
ance,  but  also  reflects   our 
aggression  is  best  deterred 
directly  threatened  is  doing 
to  assure  Its  own  first-line 

Strong  national  capabilitiei 
the   chance   of   local   conflicts 
threaten  U.S.  l.nterests  and 
quire  our  military  Involvemedt 
ance  to  Israel,  for  example,  haj 
role  in  maintaining  the 
quired  to  avoid  war  and  to 
tual  settlement  possible. 

A  third  principle  which 
ning  is  that  enhanced  local 
with  aggression,  should  it 
less   Ukely  that   U.S.   militar; 
might  be  required  in  defense 
terests.  Further,  in  some 
up  the  ability  of  others  to 
we  may  be  able  to  reduce 
ments.  This,  of  course 
on  the  particular  threat 
political  circumstances 
mitment. 

Korea  is  an  important  caa 
1971  we  began  a  five-year 
for  Korea  aimed  at  enhancing 
of  its  own  forces  against 
sures  from  the  North.  This  plai 
our  earlier  security  assistan(  e 
permitted     increasing     rellas 
Korea's  capabilities.  Thus,  we 
to  withdraw  some  20,000  U.E 
South  Korean  soldiers  have 
sibillty    for    front-line 
entire  demilitarized  zone.  At 
South  Korea  has  made  great 
ress  and  shown  Increasing 
dence  in  dealing  with  its 

But  the  Job  is  not  yet  doni  i 
is  far  more  capable  of 
than  It  was  when  the  decade 
not  yet  reached  the  day  when 
are  needed.  Until  that  day 
prepared  to  continue  to 
both  as  an  earnest  signal  of 
defend  a  staunch  ally,  and 
that  the  mutual  security 
have,  together,  so  well  begur  , 
pleted. 

Our  allies  and  friends  are 
primary  responsibility  for 
and  to  commit  to  it  a  heavy 
manpower  and  economic 
some   of   them,   financial   an< 
sources  are  limited,  and  the 
full  use  of  their  defense 
the  aid  our  programs  are 

Over  time  the  developmei|t 
sources  will  permit  them  to 
creasing  share  to  their  own 
pect  this  to  lower  the 
curity    assistance — and 
aid — In  the  years  ahead. 
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SOME    MISUNDERSTANDIN  58 

I  have  described  for  you  the  ba  ilc  purposes 
and  benefits  to  this  nation  of  our  security  as- 
sistance to  others.  Seen  in  this  light,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Ame;  lean  people 
and  Congress  will  support  thess  programs. 
Tet  there  are  persistent  misunc  erstandings 
that  obscure  the  contribution  tl  ey  make  to 
this  nation's  interests  and  secui  Ity. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  seems  to  be  a  be- 
lief that  the  Security  Asslstan:e  Program 
has  a  negative  effect  on  the  International 
balance  of  payments.  The  truth  la  exactly 
the  (^posite.  Over  99%  of  the  fui  ids  Involved 
in  the  security  assistance  pre  gram,  both 
grant  and  sale,  are  spent  in  the  U  aited  States 
buying  U.S.  products  from  U.S.  f  rms.  Orders 
for  defense  equipment  are  expected  to  total 
about  $4.0  billion  this  year,  tn  addition 
$500-600  million  worth  of  dlnict  military 
sales  through  commercial  channels  are  con- 
summated each  year.  The  benefits  to  the 
United  States  from  these  tra;  isactlons  Is 
enormous  in  assisting  to  offset  the  adverse 
balance  of  payments  and  in  sustaining  U.S. 
employment. 

It  has  also  been  falsely  claime  1  that  proj- 
ects in  which  the  foreign  couitry  partici- 
pates In  production  or  assembly  of  VS.  de- 
signed equipment  result  In  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  The  issue  in  most  cases  Is  not 
production  In  the  United  Stat<8  or  copro- 
duction  in  the  foreign  country-  -the  issue  is 
whether  or  not  a  United  State  i  or  foreign 
firm  shall  obtain  any  part  of  tae  contract. 
We  have  learned  through  sad  e%\  erlence  that 
where  we  are  not  prepared  to  e  ell  overseas, 
other  countries  are. 

Finally  some  believe  that  ov  r  assistance 
programs  force  sophisticated  aid  expensive 
weapons  on  oiu:  friends  and  all!  es.  We  force 
nothing  on  other  nations.  The  content  of 
our  programs  is  <.eslgned  in  response  to  cus- 
tomer requirements,  carefully  geared  to  his 
needs,  to  his  ability  to  procure,  operate  and 
support  the  weapons  and  to  his  decisions  on 
type  of  equipment  and  size  of  pt  irchase. 
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We  must  set  such  mlsundersta  idlngs 
The  Issue  of  whether  we  shoulq 
curity  assistance — and,  if  so, 
deserves  to  be  debated  by  the  American 
pie  and  the  Congress.  But  thait 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  conte^ 
derstandlng  of  the  purposes 
the  program. 

I,  tor  one,  am  convinced 
debate  Is  ended  we  will  have  woi  i 
a  realistic  security  assistance 
our  purpose  is  to  provide  others 
tools   necessary   to   defend 
our  goal  is  a  partnership  in  vAilch 
friends  and  allies  bear  with  us 
slblllties  of  maintaining  the 

In  sum,  what  is  at  stake  is 
curity  assistance  will  play  the 
as  an  Instrument  of  transition 
of  confrontation  and  containment 
more  stable  structure  of  international 
tlons.  As  President  Nixon  said 
last  night,  "Because  of  our  strength 
lea  bas  the  magnificent  opporti  mity 
the  leading  role  of  bringing  doWn 
of  hostility  which  divide  the 
world;  in  reducing  the  burden 
in  the  world;  of  building  a  structure 
ing  peace  in  the  world."  We  haye 
uiacent  opportunity  of  which 
speaks  because  of  our  strength, 
assistance  is  vital  to  the  overal  I 
the  free  world. 
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TRIBUTE       TO       COMPOSER       AND 
TEACHER  ERIC  OSTERLING,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  Amer- 
ican and  one  of  Connecticut's  great  citi- 
zens— Eric  Osterling,  Jr. — for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  world  of 
music  and  musical  education. 

Eric  Osterling,  Jr.  might  best  be  known 
for  his  internationally  famous  music.  He 
has  arranged  at  least  four  popular  movie 
themes,  including  "The  River  Kwai 
March,"  "Picnic,"  "On  a  Clear  Day,"  and 
the  theme  from  "The  Summer  of  '42."  All 
told,  he  has  written  or  arranged  more 
than  150  pieces  of  music.  These  include 
pop  songs,  the  "Kiss  Me  Kate"  overture, 
marches,  new  arrangements^  of  works  by 
Handel,  Reinech,  Wagner,  and  Mozart, 
and  his  own  classical  music  compositions. 
In  a  1971  poll  that  listed  the  100  most 
popular  marches  ever  written,  four  of 
them  were  composed  by  Eric  Osterling, 
making  him  second  on^  to  John  Philip 
Sousa. 

Eric  Osterling's  talent  for  conducting 
has  led  to  invitations  for  guest  conduct- 
ing appearances  with  orchestras  and 
bands  in  many  sections  of  the  coimtry. 
He  has  received  four  awards  from  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  in  con- 
cert and  stage  music.  In  1961,  he  was 
named  man  of  the  year  by  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  and  received  that 
organization's  distinctive  service  award. 
He  has  also  been  honored  with  the  pres- 
entation of  "An  Evening  with  Osterling," 
a  program  of  his  works  performed  by  the 
University  of  Connecticut's  concert  band. 

But  Eric  Osterling's  contribution  to 
the  musical  education  of  the  young  also 
deserves  wider  recognition.  His  studies  at 
the  Julius  Hartt  College  of  Music,  Ithaca 
College,  and  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut provided  him  with  a  sound  musical 
backgroimd.  At  the  age  of  22  in  1948, 
when  he  was  fresh  out  of  college,  Eric 
Osterling  created  the  first  musical  in- 
strumental education  program  at  Port- 
land High  School  in  Portland,  Conn.,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District. 
Within  a  year,  Portland  High  had  a  60- 
piece  band.  Because  of  Eric  Osterling's 
talent  and  dedication,  Portland  High  and 
Junior  High  bands  have  grown  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  over  the  past  25 
years. 

During  the  New  England  Music  Festi- 
vals, Portland  received  six  first-place 
ratings.  Its  young  musicians  have  played 
before  the  National  Music  Educators' 
convention  in  Atlantic  City,  and  the  band 
was  Invited  to  play  at  the  Orange  Bowl. 
On  Saturday,  AprU  7,  the  Portland  High 
School  Band  will  celebrate  its  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  25  years  vmder  Eric 
Osterling's  direction  with  a  musical  con- 
cert. 

More  important  than  awards,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Eric  Osterling's  many 
students,  as  well  as  the  ccwnmunlty,  down 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

through  these  years  have  been  made 
richer  because  of  his  devotion  to  teach- 
ing music  to  the  yoimg. 
This  is  Eric  Osterling's  greatest  honor. 


HOLLIS  M.  DOLE  HONORED  BY 
INTERIOR 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  warm  congratulations  to 
Hollis  M,  Dole  on  his  willingness  to  im- 
dertake  the  job  of  building  the  Nation's 
first  commercial  oil  shale  plant  in  Colo- 
rado. Typical  of  his  do-it-yourself  philos- 
ophy, the  plant  will  be  built  with  private 
funds  by  private  enterprise,  on  privately 
owned  lands. 

Oregon  has  been  fortunate  to  enjoy 
Hollis  Dole's  splendid  services  for  23 
years,  14  of  which  were  spent  as  Director 
of  its  Department  of  Geology. 

The  Nation  was  fortunate  to  enjoy 
them  from  1969  through  1972  when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources.  For  a  testament  of 
his  dedication  and  effectiveness  during 
the  4  years  just  past,  I  can  summon 
no  better  witness  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  who  recently  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Dole  the  highest  award  the  Department 
of  Interior  can  give  for  performance  of 
duty :  the  Interior  Honor  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  accompanying  the 
Honor  Award  given  to  Hollis  M.  Dole 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Nationed  Pe- 
troleum Council  in  Washington,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1972: 

The  Secretabt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Hollis  M.  Dole, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Mineral  Resources.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Hollis:  There  are  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  when  1  have  pleasur- 
able tasks  to  perform — and  this  letter  is  one 
of  those  tasks. 

We,  in  Interior,  have  few  opportunities  to 
publicly  recognize  outstanding  contributions 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  So,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  recognize  you,  Hollis,  before 
this  distinguished  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil for  your  able  leadership  In  the  Mineral 
Resources  area. 

Besides  serving  with  me  as  Government  Co- 
Chalrman  of  NPC,  you  serve  as  Interior's 
representative  on  over  thirty  other  com- 
mittees and  councils  concerned  with  indus- 
try, state,  national,  and  international  as- 
pects of  energy  and  minerals.  For  example. 
In  oil  activities,  you  represent  Interior  on 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission,  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy, 
OECD  and,  most  Important,  the  President's 
Oil  Policy  Committee.  And,  you  do  an  exem- 
plary job  on  each  committee,  whether  as 
chairman  or  as  a  member. 

Under  your  able  leadership  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nominated  you  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Mineral  Resources  in  1968,  Interior 
has  made  giant  steps  forward.  You  are  a  pro- 
fessional— not  only  In  energy  and  minerals 
but  also  in  etdmlnlstration  of  government — 
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In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Tou  were  among 
the  first  Nixon  Administration  officials  to 
call  attention  to  the  Nation's  deteriorating 
energy  situation.  Tour  lecture  at  Stanford 
University  in  January,  1971  certainly  will 
continue  to  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  progressive,  and  concise  state- 
ments on  energy,  in  its  fuU  international  con- 
text and  ramifications,  made  by  a  Federal 
official. 

Your  basic  philosophy  Is  the  strength  of 
your  actions.  You  have  made  available  public 
resources  for  development  under  our  private 
enterprise  system.  And,  whUe  increasing 
availability,  you  have  imposed  stringent  en- 
vironmental and  health  and  safety  safe- 
guards on  mineral  producers,  which  is  a 
proper  course  of  government  action.  The 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  and  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  with  your  support.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's expanded  efforts  on  coal  re- 
search, OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing,  oil  shale 
and  geothermal  leasing  programs,  all  repre- 
sent what  you  do  best — sound  administra- 
tion coupled  with  responsible   incentives. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  you  have 
given  our  Nation— and  which  also  strongly 
supports  this  high  award  by  Interior— has 
been  your  own  words  to  others.  Recently  In 
New  Orleans  before  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  you 
stated  that  the  only  viable  long-term  solu- 
tion to  United  States  energy  problems  lies  in 
intensive  development  of  domestic  resources. 
Citing  the  perils  of  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  fuel  sources  with  problems  in  diplo- 
matic options,  military  capabilities  and  for- 
eign exchange  pressures,  you  said,  "Both  logic 
and  experience  caution  us  that  the  hard  and 
costly  choice  of  developing  our  own  resources 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end." 

As  my  effective  and  hard-driving  admin- 
istrator of  minerals  and  energy,  Hollis,  you 
represent  what  the  Nation  requires  in  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  And  so,  it  is  with 
great  honor  that  I  present  to  you  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Honor  Award  for 
Outstanding  Service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGES  AID 
MANAGUA 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  Managua.  Nicaragua,  relief  fund  co- 
ordination was  organized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  University  and  Colleges  Stu- 
dent Presidents  Association,  which  rep- 
resents 19  campuses  and  approximately 
269,000  students. 

I  highly  commend  these  students  for 
this  most  worthy  attempt  to  supply  re- 
lief to  their  fellow  man.  Oftentimes,  good 
individualistic  endeavors  by  students,  go 
luunentioned.  I  find  It  very  refreshing 
today,  to  be  able  to  thank  them  for  their 
constructive  contributions  on  behalf  of 
us  all. 

Aid  from  the  United  States,  to  these 
victims,  was  noteworthy,  but  somehow 
expected.  It  must  be  consoling,  to  the 
citizens  of  Managua,  to  feel  that  not  only 
the  Government,  but  the  individual  citi- 
zens, of  the  United  States,  are  concerned 
about  their  well-being  and  future. 
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The  idea  originated  at  Cal  Poly  Col- 
lege at  San  Luis  Obispo  in  our  congres- 
sional district,  so  I  am  especially  proud 
of  this  splendid  student  project. 

I  especially  commend  Mr.  Robin  Bag- 
gett.  president  of  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents and  his  outstanding  committee 
headed  by  Jim  Barlow,  Ernie  Eaves,  and 
Hedy  Smith. 


CEILINa  ON  MEAT  PRICES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
properly,  the  President's  imposition  of 
tlie  ceiling  on  certain  meat  items  has 
drawn  commentary  since  so  many,  many 
questions  were  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
action.  An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  March  31,  1973,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  objective  and  responsible  com- 
mentary on  the  question. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ceilinc  on  Meat  Prices 

President  Nixon's  ceUlng  on  meat  prices 
may  give  housewives  a  boost  In  spirit  because 
It  shows  that  someone  In  Washington  Is  re- 
sponding to  their  complaints.  But  all  Mr. 
Nixon's  edict  can  do  la  prevent  prices  from 
going  even  higher.  It  pegs  them  at  or  near 
their  current  all-time  blghs.  If  prices  are 
to  come  down  there  must  be  an  easing  of 
consumer  demand  or  an  increase  In  meat 
supplies,  or  both.  The  celling  doesn't  change 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  driven  to  do  something 
about  meat  prices  because  they  were  soaring 
far  beyond  other  foods  and  threatening  the 
President's  antUnflation  plans.  With  big-in- 
dustry negotiations  coming  up,  meat  prices 
could  escalate  union  demands. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  meat  prices  al- 
ready had  reached  their  zenith.  As  we  have 
said  before,  they  are  not  due  to  unconscion- 
able attempts  to  profiteer.  Meat  processors 
were  and  are  under  Phase  in  profit  controls. 
Meat  prices  went  up  because  the  cost  of  ani- 
mals went  up  and  because  oonsvimers  are  eat- 
ing record-breaking  amounts  of  meat.  The 
cost  of  animals  went  up  because  farmers' 
costs,  particularly  grain,  went  up. 

This  year's  anticipated  consumption  is  l'^2 
pounds  of  beef.  Iamb  and  pork  per  capita. 
Last  year  it  was  188.  If  consumer  demand 
would  ease  off.  even  to  last  year's  level,  so 
would  prices.  Selective  buying  is  better  than 
an  all-o\it  boycott.  A  boycott,  with  its  abrupt 
reduction  in  demand,  disrupts  supply  lines 
and  could  Influence  farmers  to  plan  less 
production  for  1974  and  1975.  And  boycotts 
often  are  followed  by  a  splurge  in  buying. 

Prices  can  come  down  sharply  if  there  is 
an  abundant  Increase  In  supplies.  Actions 
taken  by  the  government  to  encourage  pro- 
duction and  lift  import  restrictions  should 
pay  off  later  In  the  year.  The  celling  Is  a  mere 
holding  action  and  could  create  more  prob- 
lems than  It  is  worth. 

The  exigencies  of  the  situation  have  forced 
Mr.  Nixon  to  change  his  view  expressed  two 
weeks  ago  that  controls  might  stop  prices 
"momentarily,  but  as  a  result  of  discour- 
aging increased  production,  we  would  reap 
the  consequences  of  greater  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices  later." 

Although  no  celling  was  put  on  live  ani- 
mals In  keeping  with  the  view  that  this 
would  cut  Incentive  and  prodxictlon  by  farm- 
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ers,  their  prices  obviously  mtst  be  affected. 
By  putting  a  celling  on  the  n  eat  that  proc- 
essors, wholesalers  and  retaUtrs  handle.  Mr. 
Nixon  controls  what  they  ca  i  pay  for  Uve 
animals  and  stay  In  business. 

There  would  be  pressure  on  the  ceilings  If 
farmers  did.  Indeed,  hold  ai  ilmals  off  the 
market.  There  would  be  celUn  fs  but  no  meat 
on  the  butchers'  shelves.  On  t  tie  other  hand, 
fanners  can't  hold  animals  i  >ff  the  market 
interminably;  there  Is  an  opti  xkum  time  and 
weight  when  animals  must  be  marketed. 
Animals  held  back  must  be|  fed  and  feed 
is,  as  noted,  expensive. 

The  most  optimistic  view 
therefore,  is  that  the  eurre  it  high  prices 
were  due  to  come  down  later  i  nyway  and  Mr. 
Nixon  has  merely  engaged  In 
holding  action  which  will 
higher  than  current  high  lev^s  pending  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  suppl  r  and  demand, 
which  alone  can  bring  real  n  Lief. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M. 


:rane 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREI  yENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  April  ( ,  1973 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak^ 
ing's  Wall  Street  Journal 
insightful  editorial  on  the 
uation  within  the  Republif: 
and   particularly   on   the 
President,  Nguyen  Van 
in   preparing   that   natioii 
world. 

The  editorial  correctly 
who  would  carp  about 
p(^itical  excesses  in  South 
these  same  critics  apparei^ly 
fact   that   that  nation 
asunder  by  war  for  many 

Because  of  the  timellneis 
torial,  I  include  the  editorial 
in  the  Recori). 
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For  the  first  time  since  he 
six    years    ago,    South 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  is  in  th(  i 
this   week   "to  express  our 
American  people."  Of  course, 
Ing  to  Mr.  Nixon  about  the  : 
nation's  relationship  to  the 

The  two  Presidents  Issued 
nlque  yesterday  In  which  Mr. 
South  Vietnam  continued 
economic  aid.  And  perhaps 
try,  as  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.,  of 
Times  phrases  It,  "to  change 
least  some  of  those 
view  the  former  general  as  a 

On  this  last  score,  we 
would  have  much  success 
his  aim.   His   American 
many   years   characterized 
dictator,   or   in   Sen. 
tinhorn  dictator,"  that  Mr. 
celvably  visit  with  us  for 
himself  blue  without 
Has  he  not  clapped  politic 
Jail?  Has  he  not  censored 
with  a  heavy  hand?  Has  h( 
various  elections   and   run 
martial  law  from  time  to 
petty  dictatorship? 

These  are  valid  debating 
Mr.  Thleu  could  only 
he  were  of  a  mind  to 
He  could  say  that  Vietnam 
setts,  that  war  Is  not  peace 
press  may  not  be  a  nation's 
at  a  time  when  its  siu-vlval 
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have  for  so 
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subversion  from  within  and  kttack  from 
without.  He  could  say  these  things  and,  In 
our  mind  at  least,  take  the  <  dge  off  the 
charges  raised  against  his  rule.  But  his  most 
strident  critics  here  have  already!  made  allow- 
ance for  these  extenuating  circumstances  by 
labeling  him  no  more  than  a  "petty"  dictator. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ledgen,  though,  are 
some  valid  points  that  cut  agalrtet  the  Thleu 
critics,  which  Is  why  they  are  |  never  men- 
tioned by  those  politicians  and  (Opinion  lead- 
ers who  prefer  to  keep  the  Tble^  image  neat 
and  black.  Tet  they  go  a  long!  way  toward 
explaining  Mr.  Thleu's  resllienceland  political 
strength,  which  It  would  be  unwise  to  under- 
estimate lu  either  the  political]  struggle  al- 
ready underway  or  In  a  mUitary  pla^,  should 
it  come. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  the  Thieii  government 
that  armed  the  South  Vietnamese  peasantry. 
His  critics  here  have  used  this  fact  in  the 
past  to  Justify  a  hasty  VS.  withdrawal,  yet 
they  sidestep  a  fascinating  contradiction.  For 
Mr.  Thleu  to  hand  out  modern  weapons  to 
one  million  villagers,  who  could  use  them 
against  him  as  easUy  as  against  the  Vietcong, 
is  an  act  unheard  of  in  the  annak  of  dictator- 
ship, petty  or  otherwise.  1 

And  he  gave  the  villagers  something  to  de- 
fend. Land.  In  June  1969,  whan  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Thleu  met  on  Midway  asland,  there 
was  more  to  their  compact  than  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Vletnamizatlon  trogram.  Mr. 
Thleu  committed  himself  to  a]  land  reform 
program  more  ambitious  than  »ny  the  U.S. 
State  Department  had  advised]  Indeed,  Mr. 
Thleu's  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  irogram  out- 
stripped the  land-reform  premises  being 
made  by  the  Vietcong — the  rou|h  equivalent 
in  U.S.  politics  of  Mr.  Nixon  lef9)frogglng  his 
opposition  by  proposing  a  guaranteed  Income. 
It  took  Mr.  Thleu  almost  a  year  to  push 
the  program  through  the  National  Assembly, 
amid  predictions  here  and  th«re  of  fakery. 
But  in  the  past  three  years,  23  million  acres 
of  land  have  been  purchased  b^  the  govern- 
ment with  cash  and  credit  anfl  distributed 
to  the  750,000  families — more  than  50%  of 
the  rural  population — who  had  been  farming 
the  land  as  tenants.  Another  half  mlUlon 
acres  are  being  processed  for  ai  other  160,000 
families. 

Those  of  his  American  critics  who  now  try 
to  explain  Mr.  Thleu's  durabiUI  y,  his  success 
In  holding  together  his  natlc  n  even  as  a 
half  million  American  troops  d(  parted  South 
Vietnam,  maintain  that  his  sdcret  was  the 
iron  fist,  martial  law,  tyrannlca  abridgement 
of  civil  liberties.  It  follows  thajt  under  these 
conditions  he  does  not  deserve  iny  continued 
VS.  support,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  of  this 
at  aU,  be  should  be  required  to  embrace  a 
social  and  political  agenda  tha  ,  is  consistent 
with  American  ideals. 

Yet  even  while  admitting  w(  dont  always 
understand  what  Mr.  Thleu  in  up  to  as  he 
thrusts  and  parries  with  the  Na  tlonal  Libera- 
tion Frcait,  weTe  reluctant  ti»  make  value 
Judgments  on  a  polnt-by-poial  basis.  Now  is 
certainly  not  the  time.  If  there  ever  was  one, 
for  Washington  to  be  counsel  ng  Mr.  Thleu 
on  how  best  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  people.  Nor  do  we  see  mucl  profit  in  U.S. 
politicians  pressing  lists  of  s  iggested  con- 
cessions that  he  should  make  to  the  Com- 
munists as  the  best  means  of  wUdifying  his 
government's  position. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Thleu's  durability 
speaks  for  itself;  while  his  regime  is  not  a 
model  of  Western  democracy,  yranny  is  not 
his  secret  weapon.  If  it  had  hsen,  he  would 
not  have  lasted  six  months,  let  alone  six 
years.  He  has  turned  out  to  b«  a  deceptively 
shrewd  political  leader,  someho  w  always  stay- 
ing a  Jump  or  two  ahead  of  »ls  enemies  at 
home  and  his  critics  abroad.  [Unless  Wash- 
ington impulsively  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  him,  as  it  did  with  President  Diem  a 
decade  ago,  be  could  oontinu  i  to  confound 
his  U.S.  critics. 
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DR.  SIDNEY  FARBER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  worldwide  effort 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  a  native  of  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

For  41  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1970,  Dr.  Farber  had  been  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine  and 
since  had  been  serving  as  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  the  university. 

He  was  recognized  as  a  worldwide  au- 
thority on  cancer  in  children  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  discipline  of  modern 
pediatric  pathology. 

Dr.  Farber  was  president  and  scientific 
director  of  the  Children's  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Jimmy  Fund." 

He  was  a  frequent  witness  before  con- 
gressional committees  considering  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  for  cancer  re- 
search. He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  chemo- 
therapy technique  and  his  contributions 
to  medical  knowledge  and  research  over 
the  years  are  endless. 

Although  he  had  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  Cambridge  for  years,  he  often 
came  back  to  Buffalo  to  visit  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  outstanding  cancer  re- 
search work  being  done  at  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  and  largest  cancer  re- 
search centers,  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute. 

Foremost  was  Dr.  Farber's  «ithusi- 
asm,  his  inspiration,  and  his  dogged 
determination  in  the  multifaceted  effort 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  scourge  of  can- 
cer. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed,  but  he  has 
left  behind  a  great  legacy  and  an  example 
for  all  of  us — researchers,  public  sei'v- 
ants,  and  laymen  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  obituary  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News: 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber  Is  Dead;   Expert  on 
Children's  Cancer 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  31. — ^Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  69,  Buffalo-bom  world  authority  on 
cancer  in  children,  died  here  Friday  night 
after  a  short  illness. 

A  former  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  he  was  recognized  as  the  founder 
of  the  discipline  of  modem  pediatric  -jath- 
ology. 

Dr.  Farber,  who  along  with  four  of  his 
brothers  achieved  a  spot  in  "Who's  Who  In 
America,"  received  his  undergraduate  degree 
In  biology  and  psychology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  in  1923,  then  studied  medi- 
cine In  Germany  and  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

He  serT-ed  for  more  than  41  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  and  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Harvard  University  and  was  president  and 
scientific  director  of  the  ChUdren's  Cancer 
Research  Foundation,  popularly  known  as 
the  Jimmy  Fund. 

Upon  lUs  retirement  from  Harvard  in  1970 
he  was  named  S.  Burt  Wolbach  emeritus 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  university. 

His  definition  more  than  30  years  ago  of 
the  total  care  of  children  with  cancer  and 
his  discoveries  in  the  chemotherapy  of  can- 
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cer  are  regarded  as  two  of  the  great  mile- 
stones In  cancer  research  and  care. 

Among  his  brothers,  Harold  Farber  is  a 
Buffalo  Insurance  company  executive,  Dr. 
Marvin  Farber  Is  phUosophy  professor  at  the 
State  University  at  Buffalo,  Dr.  Seymour  Far- 
ber is  a  chest  disease  specialist  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School  In  San  Francisco  and  Dr.  Eugene  Far- 
ber is  a  dermatologist  and  professor  at  the 
Stanford  (Calif.)  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  the  brothers.  In- 
clude his  wife,  Norma,  whom  he  married  In 
1928;  two  sons,  Stephen,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Han-ard  University,  and 
Thomas;  two  daughters,  EUen  and  Miriam, 
both  m  the  Boston  area,  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Private  funeral  services  will  be  held  in 
Cambridge. 


LAW  TO  PROTECT  POLICE  OFFICERS 
AND  FIREMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer public  safety  official,  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  (HJl.  4001) 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or 
assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  in  the  line  of  duty  when  the  per- 
petrator travels  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  employs  any  facihty  thereof  in  fur- 
therance of  such  reprehensible  conduct. 
During  my  2-year  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Public 
Safety,  and  later  as  its  interim  director, 
we  were  confronted  all  too  often  by  inci- 
dents of  assault  or  homicide  on  such 
public  servants.  The  board's  jurisdiction 
includes  the  metropolitan  police  and  fire 
departments,  and  extends  to  all  civil  dis- 
orders, disasters,  and  day-to-day  public 
emergencies  in  the  city. 

Also,  in  my  association  with  volunteer 
firemen  in  Marion  County  and  with  the 
Marion  County  sheriff  and  his  officers 
and  deputies,  I  have  come  to  know  first- 
hand tlie  similar  threats  to  personal 
safety  that  they  face,  too. 

The  intentional  injury  or  kilUng  of 
peace  officers  during  the  commission  of 
a  crime  or  apprehension  of  the  criminal, 
is  as  old  as  it  is  heinous.  This  is  the  pre- 
eminent danger  the  police  officer  faces 
when  he  joins  the  force.  To  the  extent 
possible,  we  train  police  recruits  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  worst  when 
answering  runs,  investigating  crimes,  and 
apprehending  suspects. 

Occupational  safety  is  a  paramount 
concern  of  firefighters,  also.  They  also 
assume  special  risks  when  they  join  the 
department,  and  are  hopefully  taught 
how  to  minimize  these  threats  to  their 
personal  safety. 

What  peace  officers  and  firefighters 
consider  workaday  tasks,  most  of  the  cit- 
izenry deem  heroic  conduct. 

These  protectors  of  the  public  safety 
can  be  exposed  at  any  given  moment  to 
threats  upon  their  life  and  limb.  P<^ce- 
men  dispatched  to  answer  calls  for  help, 
or  merely  writing  traffic  tickets,  and  fire- 
men called  to  save  lives  and  property 
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while  fighting  fires  in  the  face  of  injury 
from  bums,  suffocation,  and  dangerous 
heights  are  now  subject  to  summary  ex- 
ecution in  carefully  planned  ambushes. 
Ironically,  their  assassins  rely  upon  the 
unselfish  response  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  face  of  danger  to  serve  as  the 
bait  for  a  despicable  trap. 

My  experience  with  the  Indianapolis 
Board  of  Safety  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  remedy  for  this  wrong  must  in- 
clude a  strong  Federal  mechanism  in 
order  to  eliminate  these  archcriminals 
whether  they  be  ideological  extremists, 
agents  of  organized  crime,  or  products  of 
a  mob  psychology.  There  are  certain  bar- 
riers imposed  on  State  and  local  action, 
including  jurisdictional  limitations, 
manpower  shorages,  and  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient investigative  resources.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  have  sponsored,  if  en- 
acted, would  assist  in  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  these  offenders  and 
hopefully  would  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill,  so  tliat 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  its  part 
to  help  stem  attacks  upon  America's  po- 
licemen and  firemen  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 


S.  7  VERSUS  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBIUTY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  remarks  were  prepared  in 
case  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
asked  to  vote  on  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  S.  7.  Since  it  was  unnecessary  to  vote, 
as  the  matter  was  resolved  in  the  Senate, 
I  nevertheless  would  Uke  to  share  my 
vie^^'s  with  my  colleagues.  The  following 
is  my  position  with  regard  to  S.  7: 

Remarks  in  Sutpobt  of  tue  President's 
Veto  or  S.   7 

I  have  always  advocated  the  need  for  Job 
training  for  thoee  who  have  the  dexterity 
and  inclination  for  such  training.  In  addi- 
tion, I  favor  and  have  advocated  job  training 
for  mentally  and  physlcaUy  handicapped 
people  so  that  they  can  prepare  for  Jobs 
and  be  productive  in  our  society.  Despite 
my  strong  feeling  in  this  regard  I,  neverthe- 
less, wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  veto  of  S.  7,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

The  President  rightly  stated  when  he 
vetoed  S.  7.  that  the  sponsors  of  this  biU 
would  have  the  Amerlc&u  people  believe  this 
furthers  an  important  social  cause  which  is 
true,  but  as  the  President  also  stated,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  and  other  big 
spending  bills  constitute  a  massive  assault 
on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  mlUlous  of  women 
and  men  in  our  country.  Certainly  the  Presi- 
dent is  right  when  he  stated,  that:  "simply 
throwing  money  at  problems  does  not  solve 
anything;  it  only  creates  poor  legislation 
which  frequently  misses  the  target." 

I  feel  that  the  President  has  taken  a  cou- 
rageous course  in  the  public  interest  by  veto- 
ing fiscally  irresponsible  spending  bUls  passed 
by  the  Congress.  The  American  people  must 
begin  to  look  at  the  problems  honestly  and 
fairly.  The  free  wheeling,  free  spending  atti- 
tude of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
certainly  has  been  one  of  the  primary  causes 
tn  the  inflationary  spiral  that  has  caused  so 
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many  complaints  from  the  American  people. 
S.  7,  for  Instance,  calls  for  an  outlay  of 
over  81  bUllon  above  the  President's  proposed 
recommendation  for  fiscal  years  1973  thru 
1975.  This  bill  when  taken  Into  consideration 
with  other  bills  already  before  the  Congress 
collectively,  can  lead  to  nothing  but  further 
inflation.  The  federal  budget,  for  instance.  In 
the  last  six  years,  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Congress,  has  risen  from  $184.5  billion  In  FY 
69  to  $268.7  billion  in  FY  74.  How  long  can 
our  economy  remain  safe  for  all  Americans  If 
the  Congress  contmues  its  present  deficit 
spending  spree?  The  President  indicated  that 
the  serious  reservations  which  he  had  re- 
specting substantative  defects  In  S.  7  were: 

(1)  S.  7  would  further  divert  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  program  from  its  orig- 
inal purposes  by  requiring  that  it  provide  new 
medical  services.  For  Instance,  It  would  set  up 
a  new  program  for  end-stage  kidney  disease — 
a  worthy  concern  in  Itself,  but  one  that  can 
be  approached  more  effectively  within  the 
Medicare  program,  as  existing  legislation  al- 
ready provides. 

(2)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  worked 
well  for  over  half  a  century  by  focusing  on  a 
single  objective:  training  people  for  mean- 
ingful Jobs.  We  should  not  dilute  the  re- 
aoiiroes  of  that  program  or  distort  its  objec- 
tive by  turning  it  toward  welfare  or  medical 
goals. 

(3)  S.  7  would  create  a  hodge-podge  of 
seven  new  categorical  grant  programs,  many 
of  which  would  overlap  and  duplicate  exist- 
ing services.  Coordination  of  services  would 
become  considerably  more  difficult  and  would 
place  the  Federal  Government  back  on  the 
path  to  wasteful,  overlapping  program  dis- 
asters. 

(4)  By  rigidly  cementing  Into  law  the 
organizational  structures  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  and  by  confus- 
ing the  lines  of  management  responsibility, 
S.  7  would  also  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from  carry- 
ing forward  his  efforts  to  manage  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  more  effectively. 

(5)  Finally,  by  promising  mcreased  Fed- 
eral spending  for  this  program  In  such  a 
large  amount,  8.7  would  cruelly  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  handicapped  In  a  way  that  we 
could  never  responsibly  hope  to  fulfill. 

Certainly  we  who  are  In  the  Congress  owe 
a  responsibility  to  help,  not  only  our  con- 
stituents, but  all  American  people.  How  then 
can  we  help  If  we  take  the  very  path  that 
will  lead  us  to  even  higher  spiralling  costs, 
uncontrolled  Inflation  and  ultimate  econom- 
ic disaster  by  such  Irresponsible  Federal 
spending. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I,  like  all  of  my 
colleagues,  want  to  help  handicapped  peo- 
ple, but  we  cannot  help  any  Americans  If 
we  make  promises  or  attempt  to  fund  pro- 
grams no  matter  how  good  the  Intentions, 
which  might  well,  in  the  future,  lead  to 
fiscal  disaster. 

We  Americans  have,  In  the  past,  enjoyed 
a  high  standard  of  living,  but  we  have  done 
so  in  the  past  because  our  currency  was 
strong,  not  only  at  home,  but  In  the  markets 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  should 
know  that  in  any  country  where  inflation 
gets  out  of  hand,  and  the  country's  currency 
becomes  worthless  because  of  Irresponsible 
overspending,  and  burdensome  government 
programs  that  economic  chaos  is  the  result 
and  substantial  suffering  follows.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  vote  to  support  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  S.  7.  not  only  for  the  fore- 
going reasons  which  I  have  set  forth,  but 
also  because  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  has 
the  ability  to  come  up  with  a  fair  and  mean- 
ingful bUl  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  those  which  S.  7  purports  to  help. 

My  colleagues,  forget  the  politics  of  the 
times.  Fiscal  responsibility  is  not  a  problem 

for  most  of  us  In  handling  our  own  budgets 

why  then  should  we  not  practice  It  when 
handimg  the  American  peoples  money? 
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I IGHTS  FOOD 


HON.  ANGELO  D. 


op    NEW    TOftK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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and 


we<  k 


Mr.    RONCALLO   of   ... 
Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly 
week's  meat  boycott  : 
produces  a  meaningful 
of  food.  I,  my  wife  and 
not  merely  refrain  from 
will  not  eat  it  this 
what  we  might  find  in 
this  way  we  can  help 
demand  for  meat. 

For  those  families 
member    the    "meatless 
World  War  II  and  those 
to  join  in  the  boycott 
what  to  substitute  for 
I  am  pleased  to  share 
and   other  readers  of 
meatless  menu  I  am  ^ 

The  menu  and  the  _ 
low  were  prepared  for 
of  my  district,  Mr.  Tex 
Cove. 


New  York.   Mr. 

support  this 

hope  that  it 

^ffect  on  the  cost 

ive  children  will 

)uying  meat,  but 

regardless  of 

the  freezer.  In 

overall  total 


re<  uce 


that 


may  not  re- 
Tuesdays"    of 
who  would  like 
do  not  know 
m^t  in  their  diet, 
my  colleagues 
1  he  Record  the 
following  this  week, 
which  fol- 
by  a  resident 
Eldermire  of  Glen 


tut 


wi  h 


re(  Ipes 


me 


'lana 


Menxt 
Monday — Eggplant  Parmlglana. 
Tuesday — Fishballs. 
Wednesday — "nma  Noodl^  Casserole. 
Thursday — ^Herring  Salad 
Friday — Spanish  Omelet. 
Saturday — Sea  Chowder. 
Sunday — Spaghettlnl  wlt|»  Clam  Sauce. 

RECIPES 

Eggplant  parm^ 
2  eggplants 
V2  cup  flour 

1  or  2  eggs  (as  needed)  sljghtly  beaten 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  olive  oil 

2  ozs.  grated  parmesan  01 
%  lb.  mozzarella,  sliced 
1  Jar  meatless  tomato  si.  _ 
Pare  eggplant,  cut  Into 

Sprinkle  each  slice  with  sal 
plate  and  cover  with  a  we  ght 
Juice;   let  stand  for  1  houi 
slices  and  dip  into  egg  to  wqlch 
per  have  been  added  and  . 
in  olive  oil  until  slices  are 
both  sides.  Sprinkle  with 
cover  with  a  layer  of 
degree  P.  oven  for  16  minuses 
Serves  4  to  6. 


Ithln 
I  sau<  e 


be  iten  1 


mozza  'ella 


Fish  balls 

2  cups  codfish  cooked  anf  shredded 
4  medium  sized  potatoes 

3  eggs 

Deep  fat  for  frying 
Rinse  fish  with  hot  water, 

out.  Boll  potatoes  and  put 
rlcer.  Combine  freshly  bollfd 
fish  and  mix  the  two. 

little  a  possible.  Drop 

and  fry  In  deep  fat  at  350 
brown.    Serve    with 
Serves  4. 


add  Ing 
mlxti  ire 


vegeta  ales 


RONCALLO 


romano  cheese 


very  thin  slices, 
pile  slices  on  a 
to  draw  out 
Flour  eggplant 
salt  and  pep- 
slightly.  Pry 
golden  brown  on 
grated  cheese  and 
Bake  In  400 
and  serve  hot. 


then  press  water 

them  through  a 

potatoes  with 

eggs;  stir  as 

from  a  spoon 

degrees  P.  until 

and    salad. 
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pepper  and  potato  chips.  Bake 
P.  oven  for  about    ^^    hour 
and  brown.  Serves  4. 


Tuna  noodle  ca^erole 

1  small  onion,  sliced  thin 

butter 

1  can  fried  noodles 

1  can  tuna  (13  oz.) 

pepper 

V4  lb.  potato  chips,  crushe  : 

1  can  mushroom  soup 

Saute  onion  in  butter  u  itll  It  Is  golden 
brown.   Place   half  the   no<  dies   In  greased 
casserole  dish,  spread  with] 
tuna   fish   and   mushroom 


layer  of  onion, 
soup.   Top   with 


remaining   noodles   and   sp  inkle   top   with 


Herring  salMl 

3  cups  pickled  herring,  dlc«  d 

1  Vi  cups  boiled  potatoes,  di  ced 
1 V2  cups  pickled  beets,  dlc^ 
Vi  cup  apples,  diced 
Vi  cup  onion,  chopped 
'/4  cup  pickled  gherkins,  di^ed 

2  tbls.  sugar 

2  tbls.  water 

4  tbls.  vinegar 
white  pepper,  to  taste 
1  pt.  sour  cream,  beaten  stl  r 
Thoroughly  mix  herring,    potatoes,  beets, 

apples,  onion,  and  gherkins.  Blend  vinegar, 
water,  sugar  and  pepper  b<  f ore  adding  to 
herring  mlxtufe,  toss  gently.  When  ready  to 
serve,  pour  sour  cream  ove  •  top  and  gar- 
nish with  hard  boiled  egg  anci  parsley. 
Spanish  omeU  t 

3  tbls.  butter 
1  tomato,  diced 
1  chopped  onion 
1  chopped  green  pepper 

5  chopped  mushrooms 

6  eggs 
3  this.  mUk 
Vi  tbls.  salt 
dash  of  red  pepper 
another  tbls.  butter 
Place  3  tbls.  butter  In  pan  and  add  next 

four  Ingredients.  Cook  slowly  for  15  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Beat  ^ggs  and  mUk, 
salt,  red  pepper.  Melt  butter  in  another  pan 
(1  tbls.)  and  pour  in  eggs.  Pry  slowly  untu 
eggs  are  set.  Pour  part  of  s|iuce  from  first 


in  325  degree 
or  until   thick 


pan  over  eggs.  Fold  omelet 


hot-plate. 
Serves  6. 


and  turn  onto 


cover     with     retraining     sauce 

Sea  chowder 
1  can  clam  chowder 
1  can  fiaked  tuna 
1  can  crabmeat 

1  can  tomato  soup 
114  cups  milk 

2  tbls.  minced  onion 
1  can  peas  and  carrots 
pepper,  to  taste 
chopped  parsley 
Combine   ingredients  In  Ut'ge  sauce  pan. 

Heat,  but  do  not  boil.  Serves  i  -6. 

Spaghettini  with  clar  i  sauce 

'^  cup  olive  oil 

pepper,  or  red  pepper  accoijaing  to  taste 

4  cloves  garlic 

1  pint  clam  Juice 

1  lb.  spaghettmi  or  lingul^l  (cook  as  di 
rected  on  package) 

Pour  oil  and  garlic  In  l-qiiart  sauce  pan, 
cook  untu  garlic  Is  light  br»wn.  Add  salt. 
pepper  and  clam  Juice.  Let  simmer,  while 
spaghettlnl  is  cooking.  Stra  n  spaghettini, 
add  mixture  from  sauce  pan]  serve  directly 
from  pot 


MR.   ANDREW  B.   lARBER 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI 


3ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  An- 
drew B.  Barber  of  Joliet,|  HI.,  is  com- 
pleting his  25th  year  of  sertice  as  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  savings  bbnd  program 
in  Will  County.  During  tt^t  period  he 
has  been  truly  an  outsta|iding  county 
chairman,  in  the  words  o^  Acting  Na- 
tional Director  Jesse  Adanis  of  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Division,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  further  reference  to  M|-.  Barber,  the 
Acting  Director  said: 
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He  has  been  most  cooperative  and  willing 
to  take  any  assignment  to  help  promote  Sav- 
ings Bonds  In  Joliet  and  Will  County.  Accord- 
ing to  our  records,  he  was  appointed  Will 
County  Savings  Bond  Chairman  In  April, 
1948,  and  since  assuming  the  chairmanship, 
the  citizens  of  his  county  have  purchased 
more  than  $125  million  In  Series  S  and  H 
Savings  Bon<iB. 

■nie  patriotic  spirit  which  has  guided 
Mr.  Barber's  accomplishments  over  the 
year  is  Inspirational.  Mr.  Barber  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  general 
welfare  and  progress  of  our  coimtry  and 
is  deser\'ing  of  our  commendation. 

I  am  honored  to  have  such  an  out- 
standing citizen  in  my  district  and  extend 
my  congratulations  to  him  on  a  job  well 
done. 


BLOCK  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  STMMS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
our  country  has  attempted  to  placate  in- 
ternational bandits  by  means  of  bribery, 
the  attempt  has  failed.  Yet  today  we  are 
attempting  to  bribe  the  tyrannical  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Vietnam, 
who  even  at  this  moment  Is  maurading 
our  ally  South  Vietnam.  The  attempt 
must  be  halted;  war  payments  to  Hanoi 
must  be  stopped. 

Many  arguments  for  economic  aid  to 
Hanoi  are  cited:  All  are  confused. 

Some  say  that  the  proposed  $2.5  billion 
that  the  Nixon  administration  wants  to 
give  Hanoi  Is  no  different  from  moneys 
we  gave  to  our  former  enemies,  Germany 
and  Japan,  after  World  War  n.  This 
view  is  mistaken.  The  proposed  payments 
are  radically  different  in  nature. 

We  have  never  before  aided  a  govern- 
ment with  whom  we  went  to  war.  The 
dictatorships  with  whom  we  fought  were 
removed  from  office  and  replaced  with 
free  governments.  Germany  and  Japan 
surrendered  and  were  schediiled  to  pay 
reparations  to  us,  which  we  canceled  to 
help  them  get  on  their  feet.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  asking  that  their 
reparations  be  canceled — ^they  are  bra- 
zenly demanding  that  we  pay  them. 

They  demand  money,  and  themselves 
lay  down  the  only  conditions  under 
which  they  will  deign  to  accept  it.  There 
must  be  no  strings  attached  to  the  money. 
It  must  be  given  bilaterally.  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le,  North  Vietnamese  spokesmen 
at  the  international  conference  on  Viet- 
nam, refused  to  accept  American  money 
through  multinational  agencies.  Said  Le: 

This  Idea  Is  inappropriate  and  we  do  not 
approve  of  it.  We  demand  that  the  United 
States  comply  scrupulously  with  Article  21 
or  the  January  27  cease-fire  agreement. 

Le  explained  that  "direct  aid  is  more 
rapid,"  and  that  when  there  is  a  direct 
link  "between  donor  and  receiver."  there 
can  be  "complete  discussions'"  about  it 
Tins  was  hardly  the  attitude  of  Germany 
and  Japan  toward  American  aid  after 
World  War  n. 

When  we  gave  aid  to  Germany  and 
Japan,  we  gave  it  to  prevent  the  war- 
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ravaged  nations  from  turning  Commu- 
nist. Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  in  pro- 
posing massive  aid,  said  that  if  we  did 
not  support  Europe  financially,  then  we 
must  accept  the  consequences  of  its  col- 
lapse Into  the  dictatorships  of  police 
states.  This  time,  instead  of  being  used 
to  save  people  from  communism,  our 
money  will  be  used  to  solidify  the  power 
base  of  a  Communist  regime. 

This  time,  instead  of  nourishing  the 
cause  of  freedom,  American  aid  will  be 
used  to  crush  resistance  to  tyranny.  Our 
money  will  be  used  to  stamp  out  the 
forces  for  freedom  that  still  exist  in 
North  Vietnam — forces  that  are  strong 
enough  to  worry  the  Communist  leader- 
ship. According  to  Nhan  Dan,  the  daily 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  in  North  Vietnam,  there  are 
"Counterrevolutionaries  in  our  country," 
and  although  "they  represent  only  a  very 
small  percentage  compared  with  the 
great  majority  of  our  people,  their  plot- 
ting is  very  deep  and  their  activities  are 
very  dangerous." 

Truong  Chinh,  a  high  Communist 
Party  official  in  North  Vietnam,  has  been 
even  more  explicit  about  the  danger  to 
the  Communist  regime  from  those  fight- 
ing for  their  freedom : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  people's 
democratic  dictatorship  to  use  violence 
against  counterrevolutionaries  and  exploit- 
ers who  refuse  to  submit  to  reform.  There- 
fore, we  must  pay  continuous  attention  to 
consolidating  the  repressive  apparatus  of 
the  people's  democratic  state,  the  people's 
army,  the  people's  police,  the  people's  control 
Institute,  the  people's  tribunal,  .  .  . 

Aid  to  North  Vietnam  goes  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Tliere 
is  no  similarity. 

The  scope  of  aid  this  administration 
is  ofifering  North  Vietnam  is  also  with- 
out precedent.  It  is  far  different  in  scope 
from  aid  offered  to  the  defeated  nations 
after  World  War  n.  The  proposed  $2.5 
billion  is  greater  than  all  the  aid  given 
to  Japan,  and  then  Japan  had  a  popula- 
tion of  73  million  compared  to  North 
Vietnam's  present  21  million.  The  $2.5 
billion  figure  is  three  times  as  much  as 
Red  China  gave  Hanoi  in  the  4  peak 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  half- 
billion  more  than  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided in  the  same  period. 

Some  defenders  of  war  payments  to 
Hanoi  say  that  American  money  will  be 
spent  for  humanitarian  purposes.  They 
say  that  it  will  help  the  undernourished 
North  Vietnamese  peasants.  This  is  not 
true.  Prof.  Nguyen  Tien  Hung  of  Howard 
University,  in  an  article  published  Feb- 
ruary 25  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
and  Daily  News,  points  out : 

After  18  years  In  power,  the  Communist 
regime  has  left  the  living  standard  of  nearly 
24  million  North  Vietnamese  peasants  among 
the  lowest  In  the  world.  In  aU  these  years 
Hanoi's  Politburo  has  effectively  mobilized 
the  total  resources  of  the  country  and  con- 
centrated them  on  building  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  Its  International  prestige,  its 
armed  forces,  and  some  heavy  Industry. 

In  1970,  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Phara 
Van  Dong,  In  a  reflective  mood,  lamented- 
'During  the  last  16  years,  Vietnam  has  never 
been  able  to  truly  concentrate  Its  energies 
on  the  buildbig  of  a  new  life."  The  premier's 
remark  was  very  candid  Indeed.  It  raises  the 
question  of  what  exacUy  Hanoi  had  been 
concentrating  on  during  all  those  years. 
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Since  the  1954  cease-fire.  North  Vietnam 
has  had  reconstruction  plans  and  develop- 
ment plans  backed  up  by  sizeable  foreign 
aid.  Yet  the  well-being  of  lU  people  has 
never  truly  been  the  target  of  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historian  Henry  Fawcett 
pointed  out  that — 

War  will  be  rendered  less  frequent  if  a 
whole  nation  is  made  to  feel  lis  terrible 
consequences.  Instead  of  concentrating  all 
the  horrors  in  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
helpless  victims  who  may  be  marshalled  at 
the  caprice  of  a  despot. 

Pawcett  recommends  that  if  a  peaceful 
nation  would  check  the  vaunting  ambi- 
tion of  a  marauding  nation,  the  peaceful 
nation  should  speak  In  unmistakable 
language.  The  defender  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  threaten  to  destroy  all  the  public 
works  upon  which  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
vader may  depend. 

Now  the  Nixon  administration  wants 
to  move  in  a  direction  that  Pawcett  may 
not  have  been  able  to  imagine.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  hplp  build  an  in- 
dustrial base  of  a  warring  nation,  even 
whUe  that  nation  violates  a  cease-fire 
agreement  and  commits  acts  of  war.  The 
administration  wants  the  American  peo- 
ple to  donate  money  that  would  help 
create  an  industrial  base  in  a  nation, 
which,  before  her  acts  of  war.  scarcely 
had  an  industrial  base.  Our  proposed  gift 
of  $2.5  billian  is  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  tlie  average  annual  North  Vietnamese 
gross  national  product.  With  this  aid. 
the  administration  would  teach  Hanoi 
that  she  not  only  can  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  her  illegal  acts,  but  that  she 
is  better  off  for  having  committed  them 
in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  economy  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  magnitude  of  the 
proposed  American  aid,  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  that  aid.  I  again  quote 
from  Professor  Hung's  study: 

The  U.S.  economic  aid,  apparently  to 
amount  to  about  $2.5  bllUon,  may  spread 
over  the  next  lour  years,  averaging  $625  mil- 
Uon  per  year.  The  $625  mUllon  figure 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  annual  economic 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam  In  recent  years 
from  Russia  and  Eastern  European  countries 
combined.  In  addition,  China  Is  expected 
to  Increase  its  aid.  which  already  amounts  to 
about  8250  million  per  year.  Japan's  post-war 
contribution  of  perhaps  $200  million  for 
North  Vietnam  out  of  $750  million  projected 
for  all  Indochina  In  1973  will  be  added 
to  tbls. 

In  sum.  Hanoi  may  now  confidently  ex- 
pect the  Inflow  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years  at  a  rate  of  about 
SI. 7  billion  per  annum,  and  amount  three 
times  higher  than  the  annual  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  In  terms  of  the  value 
of  North  Vietnam's  output,  $1.7  billion  Is 
just  about  the  size  of  Its  1970  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  and  much  higher  than  the 
GNP  for  1972. 

If  Hanoi's  leaders  allocated  a  substantial 
part  of  the  aid  to  building  a  new  life  for  the 
people,  then  foreign  assistance  will  certainly 
enhance  the  cause  of  peace. 

If  on  the  other  hand.  North  Vietnam's 
planners  concentrate  only  on  rebuilding  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  Its  army,  and  war -related 
materl.ils,  then  it  Is  uncertain  whether  peace 
will  be  well  served. 

The  pattern  of  Hanoi's  planning  In  the 
past  led  the  country  in  a  vicious  circle: 
war  (1945-54),  reconstruction  (1955-57),  in- 
dustrialization (1958-65),  war  (1965-68),  re- 
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construction  (1968-71),  war  (1971-72). 
reconstruction  (1973  to  perhaps  1975),  and 
then,  a  question  mark.  . 

The  economic  planners  In  Hanoi  today  are 
the  same  men  who  authored  the  first  recon- 
struction plan  18  years  ago.  The  Marxist- 
Leninist  Ideological  base  of  their  planning 
also  remains  unchanged. 

In  his  last  will  and  testament.  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh  imposed  two  conditions  on  North 
Vietnam.  He  said:  "The  Americans  must  be 
kicked  out  of  Vietnam,  and  the  the  country 
must  be  unified."  In  doing  so,  he  added,  "our 
country  will  have  the  great  honor  of  being  a 
small  nation  but  capable  of  courageously  de- 
feating two  giant  powers.  Prance  and  Amer- 
ica; as  such,  we  will  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  cause  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment." 

The  late  president  also  wrote  a  poem,  bis 
last,  saying, 

"When  the  Americans  are  defeated. 
We  win  rebuild  our  country. 
Ten  times  stronger  again." 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  Americans  will 
Indeed  be  gone.  It  will  then  be  up  to  Ho's 
successors  to  undertake  the  task  of  building 
the  country  10  times  stronger.  But  whether 
that  strength  will  be  used  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity or  for  continuing  the  vicious  circle  of 
war,  reconstruction,  development,  and  more 
war  is  a  matter  for  the  aid-giving  nations  to 
ponder. 

Why  was  there  no  provision  in  the 
cease-flre  agreement  for  Communist 
China  and  Russia  to  give  aid  to  South 
Vietnam?  Both  those  countries  gave  vast 
amounts  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
warring  North  Vietnamese.  Why  is  only 
the  United  States  held  financially  re- 
sponsible for  war  damage?  If  we  give  this 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  we  will  be  in  effect 
announcing  to  the  world  that  America 
has  been  the  aggressor  and  that  America, 
not  North  Vietnam,  is  the  outlaw.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  concept  of  repa- 
rations will  bear  me  out. 

In  their  customary  meaning,  repara- 
tions are  levies  imposed  on  a  nation  de- 
feated in  war,  forcing  it  to  pay  the  war 
costs  of  the  winning  nation.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  the  defeated  nation  bears  the 
guilt  for  the  war.  International  legal 
opinion  holds  that  the  aggressor  in  a 
war  is  liable  to  compensate  for  all  losses 
of  lives  and  property  suffered  by  her 
victim  or  by  third  states  if  such  losses 
result  from  acts  illegal  under  interna- 
tional law. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  the 
aggressor  in  this  war.  Our  role  has  been 
to  help  defend  our  allies  against  the  in- 
cursions of  a  hostile  power;  our  role  has 
been  to  stop  the  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam into  the  sovereign  territory  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  implications  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration proposals  are  clear,  however. 
Either  the  administration  believes  we 
have  lost  the  war  and,  as  the  aggressor, 
must  alone  accept  the  responsibility  for 
war  payments,  or  it  knows  that  the  so- 
called  "economic  aid"  is  really  blackmail. 
I  repudiate  that  reasoning.  If  only  one 
American  life  was  worth  losing  in  the 
Vietnam  struggle,  we  ov.e  not  a  penny. 

It  is  scandalous  to  ask  a  nation  that 
has  paid  so  high  a  price  to  fight  off  in- 
vaders to  pay  blackmail,  because  it  dared 
to  fight.  It  is  grotesque  for  our  leaders  to 
have  asked  yoimg  men  to  give  up  their 
lives  in  this  struggle,  and  then  donate 
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constant  threat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Barbary  pirates.  The  denands  of  the 
despotic  rulers  of  the  Biirbary  States 
were  blimt — pay  up,  or  oir  pirates  will 
plimder  your  ships  and  sel  your  seamen 
into  slavery.  For  years  the  [United  States 
did  pay  up. 

In  1800  the  Bey  of  Algiers  wanted 
Commodore  Bainbridge  tj  bring  gifts 
from  Algiers  to  Constantinople.  Bain- 
bridge said  he  had  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  trip,  whereupon  the  Bey  of  Algiers 
showed  the  depth  of  his  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  A  Igiers  and  the 
United  States.  He  told  Bsinbridge  that 
no  United  States  authority  was  needed. 
He  said: 
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But  America  continued 
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During  the  same  period 
our  leaders  were  asked  to 
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Historians  note  that  the  firmness  and 
vigor  of  the  United  States  in  refusing 
the  French  demands  prevented  the  esca- 
lation of  this  unpleasant  situation  into 
all  out  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Vietnam  invaded 
the  south.  We  certainly  owe  them  noth- 
ing for  that  act.  If  we  do  not  block  this 
administration's  proposal  to  give  Hanoi 
$2.5  billion,  we  will  in  fact  be  rewarding 
the  invaders.  We  will  in  fact  be  endorsing 
the  acts  of  war  they  continue  to  commit 
even  after  the  cease-fire.  Bribery  did  not 
work  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  it 
will  not  work  now.  Let  us  prevent  one 
American  cent  from  being  used  as  tribute 
to  Hanoi.  I  urge  support  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  unalter- 
able opposition  to  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  as  an  unmitigated 
economic  and  esthetic  outrage. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  in  our  action  in 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  of  1972, 
we  defeated  this  architectural  assault 
on  the  Capitol.  Now  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  have  again  resurrected 
this  discredited  proposal  in  defiance  of 
authoritative  consultant  findings  to  the 
contrary.  The  measure  is  scheduled  for  a 
closed  vote  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  5, 
and  floor  action  the  following  week. 

The  timing  could  not  be  worse.  As  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  Nation,  we  are  being  asked 
to  obliterate  the  sole  surviving  portion 
of  the  original  Capitol  tructure.  And  at 
a  time  of  fiscal  constraints,  we  are  being 
asked  to  indulge  ourselves  and  our  lead- 
ership to  a  $60  million  extravagance: 
more  office  space  in  the  Capitol. 

This  project  is  totaly  unwarranted  on 
the  basis  of  historical  and  architectural 
considerations,  as  well  as  being  an  out- 
rageously expensive  way  to  obtain  a 
limited  amount  of  space. 

'  hat  the  west  front  is  in  a  deterior- 
ated state  and  in  need  of  restoration  is 
beyond  dispute.  George  White.  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  has  conceded  as  recently 
as  this  week  that  were  it  not  for  the 
condition  of  the  west  front,  there  would 
be  no  thought  of  extension.  But  we  need 
not  destrov  the  west  front  to  save  it. 
It  can  and  should  be  preserved  as  a  price- 
less piece  of  our  heritage  and  can  be  at 
far  less  cost  than  a  bloated  extension. 

COST 

Cost  alone  should  doom  the  extension. 
At  a  $60  miUion  estimated  cost,  it  would 
run  $222  to  $368  per  square  foot,  depend- 
mg  on  whose  figures  one  accepts.  This 
compares  to  $15  for  a  Holiday  Inn,  $30  for 
a  home,  $50  for  the  Raybum  Building 
and  $58  for  the  new  FBI  headquarters, 
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until  now  the  all-time  record.  The  $60 
million  extension  estimate  assumes  no 
cost  overruns,  a  hallucinatory  expecta- 
tion in  view  of  our  experience  with  the 
Raybum  Building. 

By  contrast,  the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering consultants  commissioned  by 
the  Congress  to  study  the  restoration 
problem  reported  on  December  21,  1970, 
that  restoration  of  the  west  front  wall 
could  be  done  for  $13.7  million  to  $14.5 
million,  depending  on  surfacing  materials 
used.  This  has  since  been  updated  to 
$17  million.  Mr.  White  feels  it  might  cost 
$20  million,  and  could  not  exceed  $30 
milUon.  Even  if  one  attributed  $20  mil- 
lion of  the  $60  million  extension  project 
to  west  front  restoration  costs  otherwise 
needed,  the  $40  million  In  added  space 
would  work  out  to  $148  per  square  foot 
of  gross  space,  three  times  that  of  the 
cost  of  the  most  expensive  public  building 
to  date. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  George  Hartman, 
who  testified  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Legislative  Branch,  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  March  8,  has 
said  that  restoration  costs  may  well  have 
been  overestimated. 

Mr.  Hartman  informed  my  office  today 
that  he  has  spoken  recently  with  engi- 
neers for  the  consulting  firm,  Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury,  and  concluded 
that  their  recommendations  represent — 

The  most  comprehensive  and  expensive 
way  to  do  It  ...  It  Is  my  opinion  and  that 
of  the  AIA  task  force  (on  the  Capitol)  that 
less  work  may  well  be  adequate. 

SPACE   NEEDS 

Yet  the  extension  is  allegedly  justified 
on  the  groimds  of  space  needs.  Mr.  White 
personally  inventoried  space  use  and 
needs — concluding  in  the  process  that  a 
fourth  House  Office  Building  is  needed — 
and  based  his  extension  recommenda- 
tions on  an  assessment  of  operations  di- 
rectly related  to  the  operation  of  the 
Capitol.  These  include  space  for  Members 
so  they  need  not  treck  to  their  quarters 
in  the  House  Office  Buildings,  a  cafeteria, 
more  space  for  the  press,  space  for  visi- 
tors— despite  the  $20  million  voted  for  a 
visitor's  center  at  Union  Station. 

In  his  own  words,  he  took  the  position 
of  an  architect  designing  bedrooms  for 
a  client,  offering  no  advice  as  to  the  size 
of  the  client's  family.  In  other  words,  he 
totted  up  a  wish  list.  As  one  member  of 
the  client  family,  I  protest.  I  appreciate 
the  honor,  but  I  would  rather  walk. 

ABCHITECTURAL    HERtTACE 

The  Capitol  is  more  than  an  office 
building.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as 
a  working  monument.  I  agree  with  the 
position  expressed  by  Archiebald  C. 
Rogers,  first  vice  president,  AIA.  who 
said  in  testimony  last  month: 

We  believe  the  original  sandstone  walls  of 
the  West  Front  should  remain  forever,  so 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  may 
read  their  country's  heritage  in  the  face  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  also  find  merit  in  the  esthetic  argu- 
ment that  the  extension  would  tend  to 
obscure  the  base  of  the  Capitol  dome 
when  viewed  from  the  west,  diminish 
its  prominence  and  obliterate  the  impres- 
sion of  separateness  of  the  House  and 
Senate  wings. 
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ALTERNATIVES 

Finally,  I  feel  our  space  needs  should 
first  be  met  by  a  better  use  of  existing 
capacity  in  the  Capitol  and  the  House 
office  buildings.  Consideration  should 
then  be  given  to  an  AIA-proposed  alter- 
native, underground  space,  which  could 
well  be  provided  at  far  less  cost.  Signifi- 
cantly, Mr.  White  has  said  it  is  a  valid 
alternative. 

But  I  must  confess  skepticism  over  any 
proposal  for  increased  space  based  on  an 
estim-'te  calling  for  the  west  front  ex- 
tension and  another  House  office 
building. 

Members  would  do  well  to  recall  that 
the  Commission  on  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  commissioned  the  Praeger  study 
to  determine  if  certain  standards  could 
be  met  in  restorrtion  relating  to  cost, 
feasibility,  safety,  duration  of  work  and 
degree  of  disruption  of  space  wliile  it  is 
in  progress.  Transmitting  his  report,  E. 
H.  Praeger  stated: 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  whUe  the  Capi- 
tol is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
and  has  been  exposed  to  many  adverse  cor;- 
dltlons.  It  survives  In  relatively  good  condi- 
tion, attesting  to  the  excellence  of  Its  build- 
ers and  to  the  concern  of  those  responsible 
for  maintaining  this,  the  national  monument 
to  our  Republic. 

Based  upon  a  detailed  Investigation  of 
the  west  front  walls,  we  conclude  that  un- 
der conditions  Indicated  in  the  report,  res- 
toration of  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol  Is  feasible.  Further,  the  restoration 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  general 
guidelines  set  forth  by  Congress  as  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  defeat  once  and 
for  all  tliis  recurrent  move  to  extend 
the  Capitol  beyond  recognition  and  set 
about  the  task  of  restoring  the  west 
front  in  time  for  our  bicentemiial 
observance. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  expand- 
ing horizons  are  vital  to  a  free  people  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  National  Library 
Week  to  provide  effective  channels  for 
citizens  to  expand  their  knowledge  and 
reading  skills  through  the  use  of 
libraries. 

The  National  LibraiT  Week  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  first  National 
Library  Week,  in  1957,  was  planned  as 
a  week  of  celebrations  and  publicity  for 
the  printed  word.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  the  first  National  Library  Week 
led  to  this  annual  program. 

With  library  use  and  reading  develop- 
ment as  its  theme,  the  National  Library 
Week  program  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  libraries  in  providing  free  access 
to  all  types  and  forms  of  public  interest. 
It  is  the  objective  of  National  Library 
Week  to  remind  the  American  people  of 
the  role  that  libraries  play  in  helping 
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citizens  further  their  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

The  National  Library  Week  program 
Is  pursued  in  the  firm  belief  that  through 
expansion  of  reading  skills,  and  growth 
In  knowledge  and  education,  libraries  can 
aid  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  social 
problems  v/e  face.  A  lifetime  of  continu- 
ing self -education  through  reading  can 
help  us  keep  abreast  of  any  responsibil- 
ities to  commxmity  and  Nation. 

National  Librai-y  Week  is  also  a  means 
of  recognizing  the  conscientious  work 
and  diligent  efforts  of  the  staffs  of  our 
Nation's  Ubrarles  who  provide  essential 
services  to  assist  library  pations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  salute  to  libraries  Is  a 
salute  to  the  storehouses  of  past  and 
present  knowledge.  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  to  oiur  Ubrarles  at  this  special 
time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


LEGAL  AID  SERVICE  FUNDING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  speaking  today  to  show  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5109  to  extend  legal  aid 
services  under  GEO  at  full  funding, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

What  I  am  worried  about  Is  time.  On 
June  30,  of  this  year,  GEO  will  cease  to 
be  a  viable  agency.  And  although  the 
legal  services  agencies  functioning  imder 
GEO  have  had  funds  authorized  through 
June  30.  1974,  there  Is  no  present  guar- 
antee that  they  will  ever  see  the  money 
to  let  them  last  that  long. 

Already  many  agencies  have  stopped 
taking  new  cases,  or  have  put  a  freeze 
on  present  ones.  Many  of  the  backup  re- 
search offices  are  in  danger  of  clcsing  up 
shop  completely.  What  Mr.  Nixon  has 
told  us  is  that  his  administration  will 
soon  be  presenting  us  with  a  bill  for  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation  that  will  take 
over  for  GEO.  But  where  is  the  bill,  and 
can  he  guarantee  that  when  we  get  it, 
it  will  float  through  Congress,  and  be  in 
effect  by  July  1.  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Bell  has  admitted  this  is  merely 
a  stopgap  measure  to  make  sure  these 
offices  can  stay  open  until  the  Corpora- 
tion takes  over.  But  I  must  ask,  "What 
is  wrong  with  that?"  It  is  much  preferred 
I  would  think,  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
functioning  agencies  instead  of  sifting 
through  the  remains  of  scattered  car- 
casses looking  for  traces  of  organization. 

In  closing  I  would  again  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues'  immediate  support  for  this 
measure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  petition  sent  me  by 
Robert  Fabian.  This  petition  was  circu- 
lated at  the  eighth  annual  conference 
of  Bar  Association  Presidents,  held  at 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  on  February  18, 
of  this  year: 

PnrnoN 

Whereas,  budgetary  commitments  by  the 
federal  government  are  uncertain  with  re- 
spect to  several  legal  service  programs  In 
CalUomla;  and 
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Whereas,  because  of  such  ludgetary  uncer- 
tainties, many  legal  service  Programs  In  Cali- 
fornia are  terminating  clieiSt  intake;  and 

Whereas,  the  wlthdrawaU  of  so  many  at- 
torneys from  so  many  pending  cases  present 
grave  ethical  and  practical  problems  to  aU 
members  of  the  bar  of  th ;  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

Now  therefore,  the  undei  signed  members 
of  the  Bar  of  California  urg«  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  :3allfornla  repre- 
sentative In  Congress  to  i  xt  promptly  to 
maintain  existing  operatiox  s  of  California's 
legal  service  programs,  pending  legislative 
action  to  resolve  Issues  ass  )ciated  with  the 
establishment  of  a  national  ]  »gal  services  cor- 
poration to  fund  and  adml  lister  such  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

Signed  by: 

Florence  J.  Westfall,  P  esident,  Colusa 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Dorothy  L.  Steeves,  President,  Humboldt 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Charles  L.  Convis,  Preside  at,  Shasta-Trin- 
ity Counties  Bar  Assn. 

Robert  P.  Praetzel,  Vice  »resident,  Marin 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Leonard  Shaw,  President  Marin  County 
Bar  Assn. 

Virginia  S.  Mueller,  memt:  sr.  Women  Law- 
yers' of  Sacramento. 

Mary  Ann  Winters,  Pi  ssldent,  Solano 
County  Bar  Assn. 

John  P.  Guinee,  President,  Alameda  County 
Bar  Assn. 

John  Loper,  Vlce-Pres  dent,  Alameda 
County  Bar  Assn. 

WiUiam  A.  Johnson,  Pre!  Ident,  Berkeley- 
Albany  Bar  Assn. 

Burke  M.  Critchfleld,  Presl  lent,  Livermore- 
Amador  Valley  Bar  Assn. 

Guy  Blase,  President,  Pal  >  Alto  Area  Bar 
Assn. 

Richard  G.  Mansfield,  Pres  -elect,  Palo  Alto 
Bar  Assn. 

Conrad  L.  Rushing,  Vice-  ITesident,  Santa 
Clara  County  Bar  Assn. 

P.  Brien  Wilson,  Presid  nt,  Sunnyvale- 
Cupertino  Bar  Assn. 

Robert  H.  Fabian,  Pres. -el  set.  Bar  Assn.  of 
San  FYanclsco. 

Richard  B.  Morris,  Genei  al  Counsel,  Bar 
Assn.  of  San  Francisco. 

Stephen  Bamett,  Vice-P  esident,  Fresno 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Harold  D.  Sandell,  Presides  i,  Fresno  County 
Bar  Assn. 

Kenneth  N.  Hastin,  Pre6id<  at,  Kern  County 
Bar  Assn. 

Charles  E.  AguUar,  Presi  tent,  Stanislaus 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Anna  White  Oarlund,  P  esident,  Tulare 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Lawrence  Shostak,  Vice  P  esident,  Monte- 
rey County  Bar  Assn. 

WUliam  A.  Brace,  Presiden  ;,  Santa  Barbara 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Orlan  S.  Friedman,  Pre  .-elect,  Beverly 
Hills  Bar  Assn. 

Walter  L.  M.  Lorlmer,  Pi  ssldent,  Beverly 
HUls  Bar  Assn. 

Arnold  J.  Stone,  Pres.-ele  t,  Ccnttu-y  City 
Bar  Assn. 

Dennis  Schmltz,  Preside  it.  Harbor  Bar 
Assn. 

Marcus  O.  Tucker,  Pres  dent,  John  M. 
Langston  Law  Club  of  LA, 

Harold  I.  Cherness,  Pro  ident.  Lawyers' 
Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Walter  J.  Desmond,  Pres.-e  ect.  Long  Beach 
Bar  Assn. 

Edwin  J.  Wilson,  Preside  it.  Long  Beach 
Bar  Assn. 

Richard  M.  Darby,  Presldei  ,t,  Pasadena  Bar 
Assn. 

LeVone  A.  Yardum,  Vice  President.  San 
Fernando  Valley  Bar  Assn. 

Betty  J.  Morris,  Vice  Pr  isldent.  Women 
Lawyer's  Assn.  of  Los  Angeles 

Roberta  Ralph,  President,  Vomen  Lawyers' 
Assn.  of  Los  Angeles. 


Ben    Cohn,   President,   Inyi 
Assn. 

James     W.     ©"Brlten,     Pres 
County  Bar  Assn. 

John  L.  Newbum,  Presldett 
County  Bar  Assn. 

Lucy  K.  McCabe,  Callfornifi 
Assistance. 

Joel  S.  Primes,  Gerald  D. 
Ward,  William  A.  Carroll,  Mlcl^ael 

James  H.  Kovaca,  Robert  D 

Todd,  Jr.,  Shirley  A.  Schuster, 
man,  Roger  W.  Blakely,  Jr. 


Covmty   Bar 

dent.     Orange 

,  San  Diego 

Rural  Legal 

,  Richard  J. 

H.  Clapper, 

.  William  L. 

Gerald  Winer- 


Sh  }af , 


Raren 


STATE  AND  LOCAL 

VERSUS  FEDERAL  DOiilNATIGN 


Al  JTHORITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  April  4 


REPRES  ENTA'nVES 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speakei 
can  people  are  Increasinglj 
by  men  and  women  whom 
elect  and  who  are  not 
to  them  at  stated  intervals 
judgment. 

One  result  of  this 
more  and  more  citizens  fee  i 
trol  of  tJieir  own  Govemm^t 
that  it  is  not  responsive 
wants  and  needs  and  in 
they  are  correct. 

The  Federal  system  

Constitution  is  one  of  stri(J 
balances  and  division  of  . 
the  beUef  of  the  Founding 
Government  should  be 
the  people  as  possible,  and 
tional  Government  should 
few  things  that  could  or  s 
done  at  the  local  level. 

Today,  the  checks  and 
division  of  powers  have  seri 
Today,  Washington  is  invo 
aspect  of  our  Uves — from 
health  care  to  education — 

Discussing    this 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Hyneman, 
ident  of  the  American 
Association,  noted  that — 


P(  (we 


kept 


aiid 
unf  orti  mate 


be  firmly  in 
the  men  and 
national  gov- 
tbat 


mal]  italnlng 


Is  bound  to 
long-develop- 


Elected    oCBclals    ought    to 
charge  of  the  government  .  . 
women  we  put  in  charge  of  the 
ernment    are    not    now    mal) 
measure  of  direction  and  control 

He  predicts  that — 

This  unacceptable  conditio)  i 
get  worse  unless  we  reverse  a 
Ing  trend. 

The  best  answer  to  this  problem,  de- 
clares Prof  esor  HsTieman,  li 

Putting  a  larger  share  of 
state  and  local  governments.  I 
that  we  can  do  this  with 
quences  if  we  make  up  our 
ought  to  and  must  ....  Locil 
ment  was  invented  so  that  eai  h. 
could  have   its  own  preferred 
Its  own  preferred  regulations 
the  American  federal  system  hals 
vision  that  the  people  of  eacl 
live  under  their  own  code  of 


l^ws. 

In  addition.  Professor  Hyheman  urges 
more  autonomy  and  less  Go^  ernment  in- 
terference in  the  lives  of  individuals.  He 
writes  that: 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  vak-iety.  In  a  di- 
versity of  policies  and  opportur  ities  that  pro- 
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Political  Science 


go  'emlng 


_  In  our 
am  convinced 
conse- 
4ilnds  that  we 
self-govem- 
community 
services  and 
The  glory  of 
been  Its  pro- 
state should 


vide  for  you  to  go  your  way  and  me  to  go  my 
way.  This  means  that  I  want  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  btisinessmen  and  business  firms 
and  encourage  free  association  in  social  or- 
ganizations, and  so  insist  that  there  must  be 
mighty  good  reason  for  propelling  govern- 
ment into  some  new  area  of  American  life. 
It  means  also  that  I  think  all  government 
business  that  can  be  handled  satisfactorily 
In  the  state  house,  city  hall,  or  county  coiu-t- 
house  ought  to  be  put  there  and  kept  out  of 
Washington. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  current  polit- 
ical situation  by  Prof.  Charles  Hyneman 
which  appears  in  the  April  1973  issue  of 
the  Alternative,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

[Prom  the  Alternative,  April  1973] 

State  and  Local  Authority  vs.  Federal 
Domination 

(By  Charles  S.  Hyneman) 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  where  to 
put  the  power  to  govern  this  nation  is  of 
great  importance  and  calls  for  a  most  seri- 
ous re-examination  right  now.  I  have  been 
asking  questions  about  It,  reading  about  it, 
and  thinking  about  it  for  some  time  and  I 
shall  tell  you  as  simply  as  I  can  what  I  think 
we  are  up  against  and  what  are  some  alterna- 
tives available  to  us. 

But  first,  you  should  know  something 
about  the  presumptions  which  guide  my 
thought  and  the  prejudices  which  may  limit 
what  I  see  and  shape  my  conclusions. 

One:  I  am  100  percent  committed  to  popu- 
lar self-government.  I  believe  that  elected 
officials  ought  to  be  firmly  in  charge  of  all 
important  business  of  government  in  which 
there  are  significantly  different  Judgments 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  main  lines  of 
public  policy.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
think  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
superintendents  of  Army  Hospitals  ought  to 
be  elected,  but  It  does  mean  that  I  think  we 
now  let  administrative  bureaucracies  fix  a 
lot  of  policies  that  ought  to  be  debated  and 
voted  on  In  Congress. 
'  Two:  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  variety,  In 
a  diversity  of  policies  and  opportunities  that 
provide  for  you  to  go  your  way  and  me  to  go 
my  way.  This  means  that  I  want  to  preserve 
the  autonomy  of  businessmen  and  business 
firms  and  encourage  free  association  in  social 
organizations,  and  so  Insist  that  there  must 
be  mighty  good  reason  for  propelling  govern- 
ment into  some  new  area  of  American  life. 
It  means  also  that  I  think  all  government 
business  that  can  be  handled  satisfactorUy 
In  the  state  house,  city  hall,  or  county  court- 
house ought  to  be  put  there  and  kept  out  of 
Washington. 

Three:  I  think  the  national  government 
now  has  more  business  than  the  elected  of- 
ficials (Congress  and  president)  can  ade- 
quately look  into  and  look  after,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  wUl  succumb  to  public 
demands  that  result  in  their  taking  on  addi- 
tional burdens.  Unless  the  American  mind 
takes  a  turn  which  I  do  not  foresee,  this  as- 
sumption of  new  business  will  not  be  bal- 
anced by  returning  an  equal  amount  of  old 
business  back  to  the  private  sector.  Govern- 
ment  in  the  United  States  is  destined  to 
reach  further  and  further  into  our  lives, 
unless  I  am  a  much  worse  prophet  now  than 
1  have  been  in  the  past. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  first  question  that 
I  want  to  ask  you  and  express  a  few  opinions 
of  my  own  about.  What  can  we  do  to  make 
!;.ire  that  the  persisting  and  enlarging  vol- 
ume of  public  business  Is  attended  to  Intel- 
ligently, with  minimum  costs  and  maximum 
gains  to  the  American  people?  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  present  answer,  a  policy  of  ooatlnu- 
ousiy  delegating  power  to  national  bureauc- 
racies, Is  unacceptable.  We  have  more  ad- 
ministrative organizations   now   than  Con- 
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gress  or  the  president  can  effectively  oversee. 
Several  of  them  are  too  big  to  be  manageable 
even  if  Congress  and  the  president  did  try 
to  subject  them  to  strict  control.  And  finally, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  embracing  a  poor  in- 
strument for  attaining  the  answerability  to 
the  people  which  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
In  mind — when  we  lodge  a  wide  range  of 
choices  to  fix  public  policy  in  officials  whose 
names  and  reputations  for  prior  achieve- 
ments are  unknown  to  the  people  they 
govern. 

So  I  approach  this  question  with  two  con- 
clusions and  a  prophesy.  A  conclusion  of 
principle — that  elected  officials  ought  to  be 
firmly  In  charge  of  the  government;  a  con- 
clusion of  fact — that  the  men  and  women  we 
put  in  charge  of  the  national  government  are 
not  now  maintaining  that  measure  of  direc- 
tion and  control:  and  a  prediction — that  this 
unacceptable  condition  is  bound  to  get  worse 
tmless  we  reverse  a  long-developing  trend. 

What  can  be  done,  either  to  Improve  the 
ability  of  Congress  and  president  to  do  well 
what  they  undertake,  or  to  relieve  them — 
more  responsibly — of  lesser  business  that 
hinders  their  addressing  matters  that  ought 
to  have  first  priority?  Three  possible  alter- 
native courses  of  action  must  be  considered. 
Stated  as  questions  they  are:  1.  Can  we  make 
the  White  House  and  Congress  more  efficient? 
2.  Can  the  congressmen  allocate  the  public 
business  among  themselves  In  some  way  so 
that  no  congressman  has  to  divide  his  at- 
tention among  as  many  things  as  he  does 
now?  3.  Can  we  raise  our  state  and  local  offi- 
cials to  a  new  level  of  Importance  by  hand- 
ing over  to  them  sectors  of  public  policy 
which  up  to  now  we  have  been  entrusting  to 
administrative  departments  of  the  national 
government? 

I  see  little  promise  Indeed  In  the  first 
course  of  action — increased  efficiency.  As  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  White  House,  I  think 
we  can  dismiss  that  from  our  minds  alto- 
gether. The  White  House  Is  one  of  our  most 
revered  national  monuments.  It  must  be 
visited  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons 
each  year,  and  I  suspect  that  a  full  third  of 
the  persons  who  go  there  are  experts  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  are  trying  to 
show  the  president  how  to  use  his  staff  more 
efficiently. 

The  Budget  Bureau's  experts  stay  away 
from  Congress  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
more  inefficiency  abounds  at  that  pole  of  the 
political  planet.  Congress  took  a  magnificent 
step  to  improve  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  by 
restructuring  committees  and  making  better 
provision  for  research  aids  in  1946,  and  many 
congressmen  think  the  time  U  ripe  for  an- 
other overhaul.  But  improvements  of  this  or- 
der, desirable  as  they  are.  offer  little  prom- 
ise, in  my  opinion,  of  freeing  Congress  for 
sufficient  time  to  apply  their  wisdom  to  pub- 
lic policies.  Far  more  would  be  gained  If  we 
could  capture  for  more  Important  uses  the 
countless  hours  of  time  that  congressmen 
give  to  constituents  who  insist  on  bringing 
Uttle  problems  to  the  mightiest  official  to 
whom  they  have  access.  I  am  conservative 
in  estimating  promise  of  Improvements  in 
that  sector,  however,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
congressman  to  look  a  constituent  in  the  face 
pretty  often  and  be  reminded  that  he  was 
elected  to  serve  the  people  and  that  he  ought 
to  know  what  the  people  are  thinking. 

The  second  suggested  course  of  action,  re- 
locating within  Congress  the  power  to  take 
final  action,  is  one  that  I  have  not  studied. 
Tlie  members  of  the  lower  house  are  relieved 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  study  and  time 
in  debate  by  not  being  required  to  approve 
treaties  and  advise  and  consent  to  the  presi- 
dent's appointments.  The  Senate's  time  is 
conserved  by  the  fact  that  it  leaves  most  of 
the  work  on  appropriation  bUls  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
other  areas  that  can  be  turned  over  entirely 
tr  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  legislative 
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chambers  without  loss  of  wisdom  or  risk  of 
injustice  to  any  sector  of  the  population. 

There  may  also  be  some  kinds  of  business 
that  can  be  turned  over  entirely  to  a  Joint 
committee  of  one  of  the  two  houses,  as  I  be- 
lieve was  the  case  with  claims  against  the 
government  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  claims  ought  to  be  adjudicated  by 
elected  officials  rather  than  a  court.  If  public 
policies  of  signal  Importance  are  to  be  de- 
cided finally  within  a  committee,  it  will  of 
course  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  representative 
of  the  people  whose  Interests  are  affected  by 
the  committee's  decisions.  The  difficulties  I 
see  in  identifying  publics  that  need  to  be  rep- 
resented and  apportioning  committee  mem- 
berships among  the  different  public  strips  me 
of  any  hope  that  much  can  be  gained  by  this 
course  of  action. 

So  we  are  led  up  to  the  third  course  of  ac- 
tion I  mentioned:  putting  a  larger  share  of 
governing  in  our  state  and  local  governments. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  this  with  re- 
warding consequences  If  we  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  ought  to  and  must.  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  people  are  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  not  a  feasible  course  of  action. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  arguments  they 
offer  to  support  their  point  of  view.  I  think 
they  are  Influenced  by  two  great  errors  in 
Judgment.  They  put  too  high  a  value  on 
equality  of  condition  and  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  public  policy.  And  they  have 
too  low  a  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  construct  responsible  govern- 
ments, elect  honest  and  Intelligent  officials, 
and  put  brakes  on  the  excesses  to  which 
elected  officials  too  often  succumb. 

It  Is  a  fact,  and  I  attach  great  impjortance 
to  it,  that  we  are  already  engaged  in  a  con- 
scientious and  persistent  effort  to  Improve 
our  state  and  local  governments.  And  with 
salutary  If  indeed  not  exemplary  results  in 
many  places.  Further,  we  have  at  band  a 
large  body  of  thinking  packaged  and  avail- 
able for  widespread  distribution.  Much  of  It 
comes  to  a  head  with  precise  proposals: 
formulae  for  replacing  inefficient  and  hap- 
hazard government  with  efficient  and  respon- 
sible government,  redrawing  state  bound- 
aries, UNI-GOV  for  every  metropolitan  area, 
full-time  state  legislatures,  and  so  on. 

Personally,  perhaps  more  as  an  Incident  of 
temperament  that  as  a  consequence  of  over- 
powering proof.  I  dlstruct  formulas  that  are 
made  to  fit  unexamined  situations.  The  con- 
ditions that  give  a  political  Jurisdiction  its 
prominent  characteristics  and  Its  most 
troublesome  problems  are  various,  not  uni- 
form and  constant.  The  lesson  I  think  I 
have  learned  is  that  every  community  pre- 
sents its  own  set  of  problems,  its  own  set  of 
highly  developed  or  underdeveloped  resources 
of  leadership  and  civic  virtue.  Its  own 
strengths  upon  which  It  can  build  and  its 
own  weaknesses  against  which  It  must  guard. 
The  needs  of  each  place  and  the  options 
available  to  it  are  not  so  peculiar,  however, 
that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  people  in  other  places.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  models  as  a  stimulant  to 
thought  and  a  guide  to  learning.  Surely  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  In  preparing  our- 
selves for  more  vigorous,  more  costly,  more 
Important  government  at  state  and  local 
levels  Is  to  spread  across  the  nation  succinct 
but  reliable  accounts  of  successes  and  fail- 
ures In  governmental  improvement  contain- 
ing lessons  from  which  people  in  other  places 
may  profit. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  contention  that 
state  and  local  governments  are  not  fit  for 
further  governing  responsibilities  goes  the 
assertion  that  they  cannot  meet  the  costs 
involved  in  a  bigger  scale  of  operations. 
We  encounter  some  difficulties  In  fitting  in- 
come to  costs,  but  I  think  they  have  been 
exaggerated.  Possibly  it  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  more,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  cost  them  much  more   to  regulate 
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themselves  and  provWe  needed  services, 
through  state  and  local  authority  rather  than 
through  the  great  national  bureaucracies  we 
now  employ.  We  must  make  certain  that 
when  governmental  responsibilities  are  mov- 
ed to  another  level,  the  money  necessary 
for  the  operation  Is  part  of  the  transfer.  Con- 
gress now  delegates  enormous  areas  of 
authority  to  the  administrative  departments 
and  It  annually  appropriates  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  their  work.  It  can  turn  that 
same  delegating  and  appropriating  machin- 
ery in  another  direction.  It  can  devoliite  gov- 
erning authority  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments as  readily  as  it  can  delegate  admin- 
istrative organizations,  and  it  can  allocate 
the  money  It  controls  to  state  and  local 
governments  as  easily  as  It  appropriates  to 
the  bureaucracies  It  nourishes  in  Washing- 
ton. 

But  there  is  a  hitch  here — more  than  a 
hitch,  a  positive  danger — and  I  hope  not 
to  underestimate  it.  Congress  can  hold  the 
federal  administrative  department  to  some 
measure  of  accountability  for  its  operations 
and  its  performance,  and  it  does  so  in  its  an- 
nual budgetary  review.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  can  hold  the  state  governments  ac- 
countable for  the  use  of  money  with  any 
comparable  degree  of  success.  The  Washing- 
ton administrative  department  is  e.^ected 
to  have  a  rationalized  program.  Each  sector 
of  Its  operations  seeks  a  high  measure  of 
uniformity  in  Its  impact  on  people  wherever 
In  the  nation  they  happen  to  live.  A  veteran 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
learns  enough  about  the  program  to  ask 
sharp  questions  about  the  ex;cutlon.  But  If 
we  turn  a  billion  dollar  operation  over  to 
the  state  and  local  governments,  the  uni- 
formity and  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  program  ceases.  The  operation  explodes. 
Diversity  becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Variation  In  styles  of  administra- 
tion replaces  the  consistency  In  style  which 
marked  the  administration  when  it  was 
seated  in  Washington.  This  transformation 
from  uniformity  to  diversity  is  Inevitable  be- 
cause this  is  what  we  wanted  to  happen 
when  we  said :  Get  this  business  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  put  it  in  the  state  bouse  or  city 
hall. 

Some  of  Congress'  concern  to  hold  the 
spenders  responsible  for  their  tise  of  money 
can  be  satisfied  by  setting  up  officials  in 
Washington  to  maintain  a  watch,  but  that 
encourages  a  prospect  that  the  small  review- 
ing office  will  transform  Itself  into  a  bureauc- 
racy that  insists  on  imposing  uniformity  on 
the  local  administrators  Just  so  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats can  be  sure  they  understand  what 
is  going  on  well  enough  to  report  it  to  Con- 
gress. Surely  this  is  Just  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  when  we  endorse  devolution 
to  the  states  and  localities  where  the  people 
Uve. 

Shall  we  then  Instruct  Congress  to  give  the 
money  to  the  states  without  strings  attached, 
to  give  It  without  requiring  those  who  spend 
the  money  to  answer  eJIectively  for  the  way 
they  use  It?  Or  shall  we  require  Congress  to 
limit  the  amount  it  extracts  from  the  tax- 
payers and  tell  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  go  directly  to  the  taxpayers  for  the 
mcreased  amounts  they  are  bound  to  need. 
And  if  we  do  the  latter,  open  up  the  personal 
if  not  the  corporate  income  tax  as  a  main 
source  of  state  and  local  revenue,  will  the 
people  back  home  impose  any  more  or  any 
less  accountability  upoi.  the  legislatures  and 
city  councils  than  they  would  Impose  upon 
Congress  If  Congress  did  all  the  taxing  and 
made  gifts  to  the  states. 

Judgments  diller  as  to  how  we  can  best 
handle  this  problem  of  moving  public  reve- 
nues hand  in  glove  with  the  transfer  of  gov- 
ernment functions.  Good  minds  are  at  work 
on  the  problem  and  I  am  impressed  that  we 
are  advancing  toward  a  full  comprehension 
of  what  is  involved  in  assuring  that  state  and 
'  local  officials  will  be  provided  with  the  money 
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LEGITIMATE   ACCESS   P«i>R 
CAN   GOODS    TO   FOREIGN 
KETS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DE  IWINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES:  INTA^nVES 


Wednesday,  April  4, 


Federal 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr 
State  of  Illinois  Senate  a     . 
tion  introduced  by  Senator 
which  calls  upon  the 
ment  and,  more  specifically, 
to   take   the   necessary 
American  goods  have  a  legilbmate 
to  foreign  markets.  I  believe  (this 
timely  resolution,  and  it 
the  responsibility  and  leadership 
is  reflected  in  the  Illinois 
I  insert  the  resolution  into 
at  this  point: 

Resolution 


In 
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o  $3.7  billion, 

repri  sentlng  about 
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arid 

is  threat- 

)n  countries 

^me  access  to 
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agre«  merts 


Whereas,   The   State   of  Illinois 
dustrial,   commercial   and  agr 
ter   of   the   great   heartland 
States,  has  long  been  a  leader 
with  300,000  of  its  citizens  er 
ployment  related  to  exports; 

Whereas,  Illinois  ranks 
with  1972  exports  amounting 
with  manufactured  goods 
75  percent,  and  agricultural 
25  percent,  of  the  $3.7  billion; 

Whereas,  Growth  In  world  tiade 
ened  by  artificial  trade  barrier ; 
which  deny  our  exports  the 
their  markets  which  we  allow 
to  ours;  and 

Whereas.  The  fpllure  of 
carry  out  the  Intent  of 
venting  the  export  of  our  products 
Import  of  some  of  theirs,  with 
tipon  some  of  our  industries 
ployees;  and 

Whereas,  Open  trade  prombtes 
tlnuation   of  peaceful   interch  inge 
the  nations  of  the  world  ancfl 
standard  of  living  of  the 
tions;  therefore;  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
llnois,  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
tlon  as  an  International  center 
turing,  agriculture,  trade  and 
firms  its  vital  interest  in  wo^ld 
loe  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Stat« 
the  spirit  of  fair  and  equitabl 
tlonal   trade  and  continuing 
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upon  the  Government  of  The  United  States 
to  take  urgent  action  to  assure  to  all  Ameri- 
cans access  to  the  frtilts  of  their  labor  In 
foreign  markets  equal  to  that  which  our  na- 
tion grants  to  goods  produced  in  foreign 
lands;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Illinois. 


LEGALIZING  ABORTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Supreme  Comt  handed  down  its  Jan- 
uary 22  decision  legalizing  abortion  there 
have  been  numerous  articles  published 
around  the  coiuitry  on  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  and  the  rights  of  the  unborn. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by 
Philip  Nicolaides  that  I  feel  is  particular- 
ly enlightening  on  the  subject: 
A  Matter  or  Lite,  Death:  Abortion  Ruling 
AND  THE  Rights  of  the  Unborn 
(By  Philip  Nicolaides) 
Today  In  America  at  least  two  little  chil- 
dren are  alive  and  well  in  adoptive  homes  be- 
cause when  they  were  developing  in  their 
mothers'  wombs  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  not  yet  concluded  that 
then-  mothers  had  the  right  to  have  them 
kUled  before  birth.  They  are  the  children 
of  the  two  women  (one  in  Texas,  one  In 
Georgia)  whose  appeals  resulted  in  the 
court's  Jan.  22  decision  overturning  the  anti- 
abortion  statutes  of  almost  every  state  In  the 
Union. 

This  is  a  fact  worth  contemplating  for  a 
moment.  These  two  children  are  alive.  They 
would  not  be  alive  today  if  the  court's  de- 
cision had  been  made  a  few  years  earlier. 
Their  being  alive  reminds  us  that  the  court 
decided  on  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  the  life 
or  death  of  unborn  human  beings.  And  the 
court  professed  to  discover  in  the  "penum- 
bra" of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  14th 
Amendment — an  amendment  which  guaran- 
tees the  right  to  life— a  new  right,  the  'right' 
to  kill  unwanted  or  Inconvenient  unborn 
children. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  arrogant  Judi- 
cial usurpation  of  legislative  function  which 
this  decision  represents.  No  one  has  put  it 
more  trenchantly  than  Justice  White  in  dis- 
senting (along  with  Justice  Rehnqulst) : 

"I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of  history 
of  the  constitution  to  stipport  the  court's 
Judgment.  The  court  simply  fashions  and  an- 
nounces a  new  constitutional  right  for  preg- 
nant mothers  and,  with  scarcely  any  reason 
or  authority  for  Its  action.  Invests  that  right 
with  sufficient  substance  to  override  most 
existing  state  abortion  statutes.  The  upshot 
is  that  the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
50  states  are  constitutionally  disentitled  .  .  . 
(The  decision)  Is  an  improvident  and  extrav- 
agant exercise  of  the  power  of  judicial  re- 
view ..." 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  in  this  decision 
the  Court  has  grossly  over-reached  Its  proper 
function.  That  is  an  Important  point.  But 
not  the  most  Important  point.  For  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
And  the  Court  has  decided  for  death  on  the 
basis  of  a  "right  of  privacy"  which  It  admits 
18  nowhere  found  in  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
the  substance  of  the  decision,  not  the  legall- 
tlM,  which  makes  It  not  Just  bad  law  but 
Infamous. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  a  rambling  and  superficial  disquisi- 
tion on  the  history  of  abortion  law.  Christian 
and  pagan  views  on  the  subject  (the  Court 
candidly  favors  the  latter) ,  and  other  related 
subjects,  the  majority  opinion  concludes  that 
the  Court  Is  Incapable  of  determining  when 
life  begins  and/or  becomes  protectable  by 
any  state. 

It  rebukes  Texas  for  basing  its  law  on  the 
theory  that  life  begins  at  conception  and 
then  perversely  proceeds  to  impose  on  Texas 
and  all  the  other  states  the  theory  that  life 
does  not  begin  at  conception  but  possibly 
(It  is  up  to  the  sUtes  to  decide  this)  three 
months  before  birth. 

Even  here  the  states'  pKjwer  to  protect  the 
unborn  is  vitiated  by  the  Court's  Insistence 
that  the  nebulous  consent  of  the  "health" 
of  the  mother  can  take  precedence  over  the 
life  of  the  child.  And  In  the  midst  of  this 
farrago  of  contradictions  and  obfuscations 
Justitfe  Blackmun.  the  author  of  the  deci- 
sion, carelessly  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
by  using  the  phrase  "unborn  children." 

That's  what  it's  all  about,  unborn  chil- 
dren, and  their  right  to  be  protected  from 
lethal  procedures.  The  pro-abortionlsts  use 
every  smokescreen,  every  sophistry  Imagin- 
able to  obscure  this  fact.  But  common  sense, 
common  speech,  medical  evidence  and  even 
their  own  unguarded  statements  betray 
them. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  medical  parlance 
to  say  that  when  a  woman  becomes  pregnant 
her  doctor  has  "two  patients."  Dr.  Liley,  the 
father  of  fetology  (medicine  practiced  on 
the  unborn),  writes  about  "the  same  baby 
we  are  caring  for  before  and  after  birth,  who 
before  birth  can  be  lU  and  need  diagnosis 
and  treatment  Just  like  any  other  patient." 
The  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  a  Child," 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  1969  states  clearly:  "The  child 
needs  safeguards  and  care,  including  appro- 
priate legal  protection,  before  as  well  as  after 
birth." 

And  in  a  pamphlet  Issued  in  1963  by 
Planned  Parenthood  (an  organization  that 
now  supports  permissive  abortion  laws)  the 
following  revealing  sentence  appears:  "An 
abortion  kills  the  life  of  a  baby  after  it  has 
begun." 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  the  abor- 
tion controversy,  but  this  one  is  central.  It 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Tragically  the 
Supreme  Court  by  its  7-2  decision  has  sided 
with  death.  By  supporting  the  amendments 
to  overrule  this  decision,  amendments  being 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Hogan,  Senator 
Buckley  and  others,  Americans  can  still  side 
with  life. 

In  the  Spring  of  1971  President  Nixon  ex- 
pressed his  strong  convictions  on  the  "sanc- 
tity of  hvunan  life — including  the  life  of  the 
yet  unborn."  We  can  urge  him  to  speak  out 
again  and  instruct  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  to  Intervene.  It's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Federal  Employee 
Labor-Management  Act  of  1973. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  people  who  work  for  it 
should  not  have  the  same  rights  as  those 
who  work  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 
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Federal  workers  must  have  the  right 
to  engage  freely  in  labor  union  activities, 
including  forming,  joining  and  running 
these  unions,  without  any  fear  of  reprisal 
from  the  Government.  This  includes 
negotiating  contracts  and  disputes  on 
behalf  of  imion  members. 

This  bill  creates  a  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  three  would  be  se- 
lected from  a  list  of  10  submitted  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  only  help  protect  the 
interests  and  rights  of  Government  work- 
ers, but  it  will  also  make  Federal  service 
more  attractive  to  potential  employees 
as  a  career. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  SEMINAR 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  Department,  the  Na- 
tion's finest  municipal  fire  department, 
will  conduct  its  fifth  annual  Fire  Preven- 
tion Seminar  from  June  13  through  June 
15,  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Tex- 
tiles and  Sciences,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  3-day  seminar  will  study  fire  safe- 
ty and  prevention  in  industries,  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  and  schools,  and  the  role 
of  the  fire  service  in  the  community 
today. 

The  fire  department's  fire  prevention 
division  is  sponsoring  the  seminar  in  co- 
operation with  the  citizens  fire  preven- 
tion and  public  relations  committees, 
which  has  formed  a  subcommittee  chair- 
ed by  Joseph  T.  Gibbs,  safety  coordi- 
nator, Smith,  Kline,  and  French,  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  the  meeting. 

Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rizzo 
said  that  the  seminar  is  designed  to  im- 
prove fire  safety  and  prevention  prac- 
tices in  hospitals,  schools,  industries,  and 
institutions  through  the  exchange  of  use- 
ful and  informative  data  that  will  pro- 
mote the  implementation  of  souiad  safe- 
ty practices. 

He  added  that  it  also  hopes  to  be  able 
to  enlarge  and  develop  new  programs  of 
fire  prevention  that  may  be  successfully 
inaugurated  thiroughout  the  country. 

The  four  previous  seminars  attracted 
over  1,000  persons  representing  some  28 
States  and  126  cities  from  as  far  west  as 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  as  far  south  as  Tam- 
pa. Fla. 

Registration  fee  for  the  seminar  is  $50 
and  covers  lectures,  demonstrations, 
breakfast,  and  lunch  all  3  days  and  a 
concluding  banquet. 

Registration  for  just  1  day  of  the 
seminar  is  $20.  Tlie  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing will  cover  fire  safety  in  industrj'.  the 
second  day.  hospital  and  nursing  home 
safety,  with  the  final  session  devoted  to 
fire  prevention  in  schools. 

For  further  information  about  the  3- 
day  conclave,  write  Seminar  V,  Fire 
Prevention  Division,  Fire  Department, 
1328  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa  19107. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF 


FINANCING  BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   mrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
present  energy  crisis  becomes  ever  more 
serious,  we  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  find  ways  of  conserving 
fuel. 

In  southern  New  Jersey,  we  have  a 
fantastically  successful  rapid  transit 
system  called  the  Lindenwold  High 
Speed  Line,  which  carries  over  40,000 
people  a  day  between  Philadelphia  and 
south  Jersey  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  driving  their  ears  and  with  more  efiB- 
ciency  and  safety. 

Louis  T.  Klauder,  who  has  been  se- 
lected Engineer  of  the  Year  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey, 
discusses  the  high  speed  line  and  the 
need  for  additional  similar  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  an  address 
which  he  gave  at  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor. 

Mr.  Klauder  believes,  and  I  agree,  that 
we  have  got  to  shake  loose  from  the 
philosophy  that  mass  transportation 
must  be  entirely  self-supporting  and 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  environmentally  eCQcient,  to 
finance,  instead,  good  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Klauder's  address  is  significant 
and  important  reading,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
at  this  point  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues : 

Financing  Balanced  Transportation 
(By  Louis  T.  Klauder,  P.E.) 

I  am  of  course  very  pleased  to  be  Engineer 
of  the  Year  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  theme  of  Engineers' 
Week  this  year  Is  the  promotion  of  mass 
transit. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Engineers'  Week  Is  to 
encourage  engineers  to  leave  their  comfort- 
able shells  and  provide  Information  and 
leadership  to  the  community  in  those  areas 
In  which  they  have  special  competence.  It  is 
appropriate  therefore  that  engineers  should 
speak  out  and  lend  their  support  in  solving 
the  second  most  serious  problem  affecting 
metropolitan  areas;  namely,  the  problem  of 
mass  transportation.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
found  that  this  problem  was  second  only  to 
crime. 

Ever  since  the  depression  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  decisionmakers  in  particular 
have  recognized  that  there  was  a  transporta- 
tion problem,  but  any  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem  appeared  to  be  so  unattainable 
that  they  despaired,  and  did  nothing,  except 
buiid  highways. 

Suddenly,  the  situation  has  changed  in  a 
way  that  would  not  have  appeared  possible 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  Some  new  words  have 
been  added  to  our  vocabularies,  such  as: 
pollution,  ecology,  urban  sprawl,  and  energy 
crunch.  For  the  first  time  in  57  years  the 
United  States  Congress  did  not  appropriate 
a  smgle  cent  in  1972  for  new  highway  con- 
struction. It  is  almost  certain  that  in  1973 
Congress  will  appropriate  3  billion  dollars 
for  mass  transit  on  the  same  90  percent  fed- 
eral funding  and  10  percent  local  funding  as 
is  used  for  highway  support.  It  is  also  antic- 
ipated that  In  most  metropolitan  areas, 
automobile  gas  taxes  will  be  available  to  fi- 
nance the  local  one-fifth  share  of  any  trans- 
portation project,  not  merely  for  highway 
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projects,  as  has  been  the 
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ments  will  be  rebuilt  Into  one  family  homes; 
that  executives  will  move  to  it.  oorestown  and 
buUd  high  priced  homes:  and  that  the  entire 
area  will  be  more  attractive.  As  I  am  sure 
aU  of  you  know,  the  lack  <if  good  public 
transportation  has  long  impeded  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  South  Jersey. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  we  have 
solved  our  metropolitan  trans]  ortatlon  prob- 
lems by  building  more  highwi  lys.  Those  who 
still  rode  the  old  transit  syste  ns  switched  to 
automobiles  as  soon  as  they  iould  afford  it, 
and  often  before.  The  more  highways  we 
built  the  worse  the  traflSc  con  ;estlon  seemed 
to  be.  The  additional  cars  put  pressure  on 
parking  lots.  It  became  pro  liable  to  tear 
down  buildings  to  provide  pari  Ling  space.  The 
city  lost  taxes,  the  motorists  p  aid  high  park- 
ing fees.  Drivers  complained  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. Everyone  dreamed  of  the  clean  air, 
the  traffic-free  roads,  and  thei  adequate  free 
parking  which  were  avaUable  In  the  suburbs, 
and  the  flight  of  businesses  fiom  the  center 
city  accelerated.  In  the  cente-  city  the  new 
highways  created  more  problums  than  they 
solved. 

During  this  struggle  to  solvs  urban  trans- 
portation problems  with  highi  irays,  city  after 
city  found  that  the  city  taxpac^ers  were  sub- 
sidizing motorists,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  had  realized.  The  riost  recent  re- 
port from  Atlanta  states  tha  ;  Its  taxpayers 
subsidize  motorists  to  the  ext^  int  of  13  cents 
for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  co  nsumed  in  the 
city. 

In  Philadelphia  Mayor  Richardson  Dil- 
worth  persuaded  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  to  build  the  Llnienwold  Line. 
Once  persuaded,  the  Port  Authority  decided 
that  if  It  was  going  to  have  a  rapid  tran- 
sit line,  it  wanted  to  have  a  g  )od  one.  It  ta- 
slsted  that  It  be  much  faster  than  a  private 
automobile,  75  miles  per  hour  top  speed,  and 
an  average  of  40;  that  It  bs  comfortable, 
quiet  and  safe;  that  service  be  very  fre- 
quent— even  in  the  off-peak  tiere  Is  a  train 
every  7V2  minutes.  Trains  all  n  ight;  a  seat  for 
everyone;  fares  no  higher  tian  local  bus 
fares;  half  price  transfers  to  t  le  SEPTA  sys- 
tem in  Philadelphia;  and  enou|  ;h  free  parking 
for  everyone  who  wanted  to  drive  to  a  sta- 
tion. It  even  insisted  on  alr-co  iditloned  cars, 
at  a  time  when  air  conditio  aing  in  rapid 
transit  cars  was  unheard  of.  ]  n  an  effort  to 
provide  a  gracious  atmosphere  for  the  riders, 
they  prohibited  advertising  li    the  cars. 

You  all  know  the  result — 13,600  people  a 
day  who  had  not  previously  u&  jd  any  form  of 
mass  transit  now  prefer  rapid  1  ransit  to  their 
own  cars.  The  Line  carries  over  40,000  riders 
a  day.  That  is  double  the  ri(lershlp  on  the 
Paoli  local,  even  though  the  Paoli  local  Is 
50  percent  longer  and  runs  th  rough  a  much 
more  densely  populated  area. 

There  of  course  is  a  very  g  )od  reason  for 
this  patronage.  No  driver  can  possibly  get 
to  center  city  In  his  car  as  qui  ckly,  as  easily, 
as  comfortably,  as  safely,  or  as  Inexpensively 
as  he  can  go  by  the  Llndenwcld  Line.  Little 
by  little  people  are  learntag  this,  and  no 
matter  how  much  they  love  their  automo- 
biles, if  they  are  going  whers  the  Linden- 
wold Line  goes,  sooner  or  later  they  try  the 
Line,  and  once  they  try  it,  1  heir  car  loses 
some  of  its  appeal.  Patronage  I  s  still  growing 
at  the  rate  of  13  percent  per  year,  in  spite 
of  a  recent  25  percent  fare  inc  rease,  and  ap- 
parently it  will  continue  to  gi  ow  as  long  as 
the  riders  can  find  free  parkini ;  spaces  at  the 
stations. 


Everyone  knows  that  the 
cost  almost  $100  million,  and 
erage  fare  is  sixty  cents.  This 
full  operating  cost,  but  not 
No  urban  planner  would  dreai^ 
an  8-lane  highway  and  bridge 
have  capacity  for  8,000 
in  each  direction  between 
central  Philadelphia,  but  If 
were  built,  they  would  cost  a  g 
than  $100  million  and  at  lea^ 
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year  In  tax  support  for  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  average  cost  to  drive  a  car  In  town 
Is  $3.00,  compued  with  $1.20  on  the  Linden- 
wold Line.  Therefore,  both  the  taxpayers  and 
the  riders  save  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of   the   Lindenwold   Line. 

Among  engineers  I  need  hardly  stress  the 
fact  that  rapid  transit  eliminates  almost  all 
of  the  automobUe  pollution  and  that  it  re- 
quires only  one  fifth  as  much  energy  as  a 
comparable  number  of  automobiles.  If  and 
when  automobiles  are  equipped  with  the  new 
anti-pollution  facilities,  the  energy  ratio  be- 
tween automobiles  and  rapid  transit  may 
increase  to  ten  to  one. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  there  Is 
almost  no  comparison.  Highway  deaths  aver- 
age 2.3  per  100  million  passenger  miles.  Tran- 
sit deaths  are  less  than  0.1.  This  means  that 
transit  is  23  times  eis  safe  as  an  automobUe. 
Actually,  it  is  much  safer  even  than  that. 
The  automobile  figures  are  for  all  automo- 
biles and  there  are  more  automobile  accidents 
in  the  cities  than  there  are  on  freeways.  The 
transit  figures  Include  buses,  and  there  are 
more  accidents  on  buses  than  on  rapid  tran- 
sit. 

Rapid  transit  has  another  very  important 
advantage  that  all  rail  transit  riders  appre- 
ciate, but  of  which  motorists  might  not  be 
aware.  The  transit  rider  looks  forward  to  the 
ride  as  an  opportunity  to  read  on  the  way 
to  or  from  work.  For  two  15  or  20-mlnute 
rides  a  day,  this  amounts  to  one-half  to  ^4 
of  an  hour  a  day.  Most  of  us  value  this  extra 
time  very  highly. 

So  everybody  gains  when  a  rapid  transit 
line  Is  built.  The  city  which  needs  people 
but  doesn't  want  automobiles,  the  taxpayers 
who  would  otherwise  pay  to  build  and  op- 
erate the  much  more  expensive  highway  al- 
ternative, the  passengers  who  save  time, 
money  and  lives,  and  finally  the  suburban 
communities  which  become  much  more  at- 
tractive places  in  which  to  live  because  of 
their  excellent  transportation.  After  all,  that 
was  what  made  the  Main  Line  so  much  more 
attractive  than  South  Jersey  for  so  many 
years.  It  had,  for  its  time,  excellent  trans- 
portation. 

During  the  same  period  that  the  Linden- 
wold Line  was  disproving  the  old  myth  that 
automobile  drivers  wouldn't  ride  mass  tran- 
sit even  if  it  were  free,  new  lines  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Mexico  City,  San  Francisco,  Stock- 
h(rim,  London,  Paris,  Tokyo,  Mrmich  and 
Santiago  were  showing  the  world  just  how 
attractive  rapid  transit  could  be. 

As  a  result,  40  cities  around  the  world  are 
now  proceeding  to  buUd  new  rapid  transit 
systems. 

You  may  very  well  ask  why  we  don't  have 
a  lot  more  Lindenwold  Lines  If  they  are  so 
popular,  save  so  much  money  and  benefit 
both  the  center  city  and  the  suburbs.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  problem  of 
financing.  UntU  the  passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  in  1970,  aU  mass 
trai«it  improvements  had  to  be  financed  100 
percent  with  state  or  local  tax  money.  The 
competition  for  these  funds  is  of  course  very 
Intense,  with  education,  health,  welfare  and 
crime  prevention  having  unavailable  prior- 
ities. It  is  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  na- 
tion's rapid  transit  lines  are  relics  of  the 
period  between  1890  and  1910  when  private 
capital  could  still  make  money  operating 
transit  systems.  Very  few  cities  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  spending  tax  money  on  transit 
projects  before  there  was  federal  support. 

In  comparison,  most  states,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, had  dedicated  gas  taxes.  This  means 
that  the  money  which  is  raised  by  state  gas 
taxes  can  be  used  only  for  highways.  As  a  re- 
sult, highway  planners  do  not  need  to  com- 
pete with  education,  health  and  the  other 
necessary  government  services  for  the  money 
with  which  to  build  highways.  And.  as  If 
that  were  not  sufficient  reason  for  solving 
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all  transportation  problems  by  building  high- 
ways, the  Federal  government  also  levies  gas 
taxes  which  can  be  used  only  for  highways. 
The  Federal  government  provides  up  to  90 
jwrcent  of  the  cost  of  new  highways  and  re- 
quires as  little  as  10  percent  to  be  raised  by 
state  and  local  taxes — usually  by  state  gas 
taxes. 

Transportation  Is  not  merely  a  highway 
problem.  It  is  also  a  railroad  problem,  a  tran- 
sit problem,  an  airway  problem,  and  to  a  les- 
ser extent  a  maritime  problem.  All  are  inter- 
related and  should  complement  each  other. 
None  can  stand  alone  and  ignore  the  others. 
Of  course  in  metropolitan  areas  the  major 
concern  is  maiss  transit. 

Unfortunately,  the  availability  of  the  al- 
most unlimited  funds  from  unseen  gas  taxes, 
which  can  be  used  only  for  highways,  gave 
hard-pressed  government  ofDcials  no  other 
option  than  highways.  No  matter  how  desir- 
able a  transit  project  might  be,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  better  or  less  expensively  a 
transit  solution  might  solve  a  transportation 
problem,  the  answer  could  only  be  to  build 
more  highways. 

Over  the  years  however  public  pressure  has 
steadily  mounted  for  a  more  rational  method 
of  deciding  how  to  solve  transportation 
problems. 

In  1963  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
decided  to  use  money  from  highway  vehicle, 
bridge  tolls  to  finance  the  Lindenwold  Line. 
In  New  York  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
decided  to  do  the  same  thing  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  modernization  of  the  old 
Hudson  Tubes  now  known  as  PATH.  Chicago 
taxed  automobile  parking  lots  for  support 
of  mass  transit.  In  California  the  legislature 
authorized  the  Golden  Gate  and  Bay  Bridge 
Authorities  to  use  automobile  toUs  to  finance 
transit  projects.  Then  California.  Virginia, 
and  Michigan  Imposed  additional  gas  taxes 
specifically  for  transit  projects. 

In  1970  Congress  appropriated  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  finance  tran- 
sit projects  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  fed- 
eral money  for  one-third  local  money.  Un- 
fortunately, the  federal  and  local  funding 
both  still  came  from  non  gas  tax  sources. 

In  1972  there  was  a  tremendous  debate  hi 
Congress  over  the  very  critical  Issue  of  the 
diversion  of  gas  tax  money  from  highways 
to  transit.  A  bill  was  Introduced  to  make 
three  billion  dollars  of  federal  gas  taxes  avail- 
able for  mass  transit  projects,  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  local  governments  wanted 
to  use  these  funds  for  transit.  The  basis  was 
four-fiftlis  federal  funds  to  one-fifth  local 
funds.  This  bUl  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
svipported  by  the  administration  in  the 
House.  It  failed  of  passage  In  the  final  rush 
for  adjournment.  To  give  you  some  Idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  transit  forces  in  the 
House,  they  prevented  passage  of  any  bills 
for  additional  highway  funds.  This  was  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  has  happened  since 
1916. 

The  bill  is  being  reintroduced  and  has  a 
very  good  chance  of  passage — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  all  presently  appropriated 
highway  funds  will  have  been  exhausted  by 
April  of  this  year.  If  an  accommodation  can- 
not be  reached,  all  existing  highway  con- 
struction activities  will  grind  to  a  halt  at 
that  time. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  the  proposed  tran- 
sit appropriation  is  Infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  federal  highway  program,  but  the 
Issue  Is  one  of  principle.  Are  gas  taxes  high- 
way funds  or  are  they  transportation  funds? 
The  highway  forces  give  lip  service  to  transit, 
but  insist  that  the  people  who  pay  gas  taxes 
expect  those  taxes  to  be  used  for' highways. 
The  weakness  In  their  case  has  been  their 
inability  to  suggest  a  source  of  fimds  for 
necessary  transit  projects. 

Tlie  transit  advocates  argue  that  one  dol- 
lar spent  on  transit  (in  those  instances  in 
which  transit  Is  the  proper  solution  from  an 
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overall  point  of  view)— one  dollar  spent  for 
transit  vrtll  do  as  much  to  reduce  highway 
congestion  as  3  to  5  dollars  spent  on  high- 
ways. They  insist  that  each  locality  should 
be  free  to  make  its  own  decision  in  each 
case,  and  not  be  forced  to  build  a  highway  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  believes  transit 
would  provide  a  better  solution. 

I  foresee  passage  of  the  bill  in  about  that 
form,  early  this  year.  When  that  happens, 
there  will  be  a  host  of  new  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. There  will  also  be  a  concentrated  effort 
to  make  existing  transit  facilities  so  attrac- 
tive that  anyone  who  could  use  transit  will 
prefer  it  to  driving  his  own  car,  just  as  19,000 
people  In  South  Jersey  do  today. 

If  my  crystal  baU  Is  correct,  and  the  bill 
passes,  the  future  for  engineers  who  are  in- 
volved In  mass  transportation  looks  very 
bright  Indeed.  In  fact,  there  Just  are  not 
enough  experienced  rapid  transit  engineers 
In  the  country  to  do  all  of  this  work.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  that  some  of  you,  who 
have  never  even  ridden  on  a  transit  system, 
may  find  yourselves  working  on  transit  proj- 
ect's. And  if  that  happens,  I  can  guarantee 
that  you  will  lie  Just  ■«  enthusiastic  about 
rapid  transit  as  I  am. 


GUARANTEE  PROTECTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   KARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Marys  County  Commission  recently 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  guarantee  protection  of  the  un- 
born from  the  moment  of  conception,  as 
well  as  the  retarded,  the  aged,  the  in- 
firmed,  and  others  who  might  be  legally 
defined  as  nonpersons. 

On  January  30,  I  introduced  just  such 
an  amendment.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 261  and  on  April  2,  I  reintroduced 
my  amendment  with  seven  cosponsors. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  legalize  abortion  has  demonstrated 
the  need  to  speak  out  against  the  extermi- 
nation of  unborn  children,  and 

Whereas,  We  oppose  abortion  as  unjust 
and  immoral  in  that  the  right  of  personal 
privacy  takes  precedence  over  the  right  of 
human  life,  and 

Whereas,  We  further  oppose  abortion  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  fundamenial  principles 
of  morality,  and 

V/hereas,  We  contend  abortion  is  nothing 
more  than  legalized  murder  and  still  a  crim- 
inal action,  and 

Whereas,  We  feel  that  permls.slveness  in 
legalized  abortion  will  eventually  lead  to 
euthanasia. 

Therefore,  We,  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Marys  County,  in  order  to 
avert  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  unborn 
babies,  do  hereby  urge  aU  citizens  to  ap- 
peal to  all  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives and  urge  the  support  of  the  consUtu- 
tional  human  life  amendment  that  would 
guar.mtee  protection  not  only  to  the  chiM 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  but  also 
the  retarded,  the  aged,  the  Infirmed.  the 
mental  and  other  persons  that  may  be  legal- 
ly defined  as  a  misfit  or  a  non-person,  and 

We  further  urge,  all  citizens  to  ask  support 
for  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  federal 
funds  or  tax  money  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance  and  staflfing  of  abortion  centers. 
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schools,  playgrounds,  aid  many  other  leagues  daily  of  the  plight;  of  our  pris 

public  building  sites.  ' " —  '  .    - 
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Wednesday.  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  very  significant  anniversary  for 
my  hometown.  Union,  N.J.  April  4  is  the 
34th  anniversary  of  P.  Edward  Bier- 
tuempfel's  assuming  the  ofiSce  of  mayor. 

Mr.  Biertuempfel  is  the  dean  of  the 
Nation's  mayors  by  virtue  of  his  having 
held  the  office  longer  than  any  other  in- 
cumbent in  the  United  States. 

He  also  has  indelibly  stamped  his  im- 
age on  the  community  that  is  known 
widely  throughout  northern  New  Jersey 
as  "Blertuempfel's  Town." 

In  a  sense  F.  Edward  Biertuempfel 
has  been  in  politics  all  his  life.  Bom 
nearly  79  years  ago  in  Newark — New 
Jersey's — Ironbound  section,  Mr.  Bier- 
tuempfel learned  politics  at  the  knee  of 
his  uncle  Al,  a  tavernkeeper  and  an 
officeholder  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

The  future  mayor  moved  to  bucolic 
Union  Township  with  his  new  bride,  the 
former  Christine  Arnold,  in  1923.  Seven 
years  later,  he  organized  the  F.  Edward 
Biertuempfel  A.ssociation  and  ran  for 
Township  Committee  as  a  Republican. 
During  the  first  of  16  successful  autum- 
nal campaigns,  he  went  from  street  cor- 
ner to  street  comer  repeating  his  brief, 
but  effective  message — which  he  also  had 
printed  on  a  card  he  distributed  every- 
where he  went: 

The  name  is  Biertuempfel  (pronounced 
Beer- temple).  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help  the 
taxpayers. 

This  proved  to  be  a  message  that  has 
sounded  like  sweet  music  to  the  ears 
of  Union  Township  taxpayers  for  more 
than  four  decades. 

Once  in  office,  Mr.  Biertuempfel  be- 
came the  acknowledged  leader  of  Union 
Republicans,  whom  he  drew  under  the 
banner  of  his  association,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  the  Regular  Re- 
publican Club. 

Curiously,  he  did  not  reach  out  ini- 
tially for  the  title  of  mayor,  a  designa- 
tion he  could  have  obtained  simply  by 
passing  the  word.  Instead,  he  deferred 
to  Charles  Schramm,  who  held  the  title. 
"I  somehow  didn't  think  I  looked  like 
a  Mayor,"  is  the  explanation  Mr.  Bier- 
tuempfel once  gave  for  declining  to  ac- 
cept an  honor  that  was  his  for  the 
taking. 

But  on  April  4,  1939,  Mr.  Schramm 
resigned  because  a  new  job  was  forcing 
him  to  move,  and  the  man  who  did  not 
think  he  looked  like  a  mayor  began  his 
record  rim  at  the  helm  of  Union  Town- 
ship's ship  of  state. 

Mr.  Biertuempfel  and  his  fellow  town- 
ship committeemen  had  the  foresight  to 
have  the  township  purchase  several  him- 
dred  acres  of  land  that  went  on  the 
auctioneer's  block  for  unpaid  taxes  dur- 
ing the  depression.  In  later  years,  this 
land  bank  provided  the  township  with 
dividends  in   the   forms  of  tracts  for 
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on  the  pulse  of 


were  supposed 


Newcomers  to 
luickly  that  the 
lontact  if  any- 
trivial,  needed 
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areas  of  the  township. 

kept  his  sensitive  fingers 

every  neighborhood,  no  ;icing  potholes 

requiring  repair  and  ch(  eking  on  work 

that  township  employees 

to  have  done  the  day  be]  ore. 

No  matter  was  too  insi^ificant  for  him" 
to  attend  to  personally. 
Union  Township  learned 
mayor  was  the  man  to 
thing,  no  matter  how 
doing.  Thus  it  was  that 
owners  would  call  him  ^hen  their  cats 
were  caught  in  trees.  Tl  e  mayor  would 
personally  dispatch  a  fii  eman  to  extri- 
cate the  animal.  In  this  way,  he  earned 
the  appreciation  of  grateful  township 
residents 

An  outgoing,  gregarioils  man  with  an 
uncanny  knock  for  sayii  g  precisely  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  '  Lme,  the  mayor 
was  in  demand  as  a  spe  iker  at  various 
social  and  fraternal  fu  ictions 
township.  No  store  op^iing 
Townsliip  could  really  be 
ficial  until  the  mayor  hac 
Sponsors  of  fundraising 
their  efforts  were  doomed  to  failure  un 
less  the  local  newspaper  c  arried  a  picture 
of  the  mayor  signing  i ,  proclamation 
m-ging  support  for  the  efl  ort. 

In  addition  to  his  strong  influence  in 
his  home  community,  Ma  yor  Biertuemp 
fel  was  a  leading  Repuljican  in  Union 
County  and  the  State  of 
served  18  years  on  the 


New  Jersey.  He 
Union  Coimty 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  In  1964, 


he  was  a  delegate  to  the 


Republican  Na- 


tional Convention  in  Sa:  i  Francisco 

Mayor  F.  Edward  I  iertuempfel  is 
proud  to  call  himself  a  pc  litician.  He  has 
stated  that  "politics  is  n  ly  life."  And  it 
has  been  the  vehicle  of  p  olitics  that  has 
enabled  him  to  devote  hs  life  to  public 
service.  Because  he  has  1  een  in  politics, 
he  has  been  in  a  position 
Township  into  one  of  the 
tial  communities  in  the 
Jersey. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and 
my  fellow  Members  of  th  j  House  to  join 
me  today  in  paying  a  wel  -deserved  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  bi  Dught  honor  to 
the  profession  of  politics,  is  we  salute  the 
dean  of  the  Nation's  may  )rs,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Edward  Biertuemi  'fel,  on  his  34th 
anniversary  as  mayor  o|  Union  Town- 
ship. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J. 
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OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  April 
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for  more 
my  col- 


Sp  ;aker, 


of  us.  the  war 


release  of  all 
of  the  more 
lost  while  on 


identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and 
captive.  The  remaining  l[220  men  are 
still  missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  Is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  ajlive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

UntU  those  men  are  afccounted  for, 
their  families  will  continie  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  tie 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respi;e  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  unce  -tainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  \^hole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effdrt  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemei.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  tiiem  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  p  ly  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  t  tierefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligat^n,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


TRIBUTE  TO  CALVIN  I  .  WRIGHT 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREtENTATlVES 
Wednesday,  April  ^,  1973 
Mr. 


predeces  sor 


been: 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho, 
on  June  30,  1973,  our  couhtry 
the  services  of  one  of  the 
servants  I  have  ever  knowr 
Calvin  E.  Wright,  of  Boise, 
tor,  Internal  Revenue  Serv 
from  his  position  and 
county,  State,  and  Federal 
service,  the  past  22  years 

The  individual  who  f oUoit's 
will  find  the  greatest  of 
strength  from  his 
Calvin  Wright  and  I  belonjg 
political  parties,  we  have 
many  years  and  I  have  alw^ays 
advice  to  be  that  of  a  good 
wanted  only  to  improve 
public.  His  integrity  is  of 
he  has  dealt  fairly  and  hoi^estly 
who  took  to  him  their  tax 

John  Corlett,  the  Idaho 
pcrfitical  editor,  has  written 
Mr.    Wright   which   I 
Record. 
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Wright  Will  Retire  After  22 
IRS  CHKr 
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as  politicians  are  commonly 
idealism  clings  to  him,  but  he 
to  reality.  He  is  a  perfect 
vortex   of   state   politics   and 
spoken  and  almost  timid,  he 
in  an  angry  moment.  He  movei 
the  solution  of  his  problems 
with  a  minimum  or  no  dissentlon 
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himself  above  'dirty  politics'  he  stands  out  as 
a  refreshing  example  of  how  not  to  play  the 
game,  yet  paradoxically  beats  them  all.  .  .  ." 

I  wrote  the  above  in  my  Politically  Speak- 
ing column  In  March,  1941,  two  years  and  two 
months  after  Calvin  E.  Wright  assumed  office 
as  state  auditor.  He  was  elected  to  that  post 
in  1938  and  again  In  1940  and  was  to  be 
elected  to  a  third  term  in  1942. 

On  April  16,  Cal  Wright  will  retire  as 
Idaho's  district  director  of  Internal  Revenue, 
a  job  he  has  held  for  22  years.  He  confesses 
that  it  is  the  pressures  of  a  tax  collector's  job 
that  has  caused  him  to  retire  at  age  64. 

Somehow  I  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  end 
of  public  service  for  Cal  Wright.  This  gentle 
man,  truly  a  paradox  in  Idaho  politics,  has 
much  yet  to  offer  to  Idaho,  probably  in  ap- 
pointive positions. 

Cal  Wright  is  one  of  the  vanishing  breed 
of  those  who  grew  up  in  the  hurly  burly  of 
Idaho  politics  in  the  Great  Depression  years. 
His  political  training  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  he  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity In  1930. 

His  political  mentor  was  the  late  Gov.  C. 
Ben  Ross,  who  was  first  elected  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  1930.  And  from  that  year  until  he 
was  appointed  Idaho's  Internal  Revenue 
Service  director  in  1951,  Cal  Wright  was  in 
the  middle  of  Idaho  politics. 

His  last  entry  Into  the  political  arena  was 
In  1950  when  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor.  In  a  Republican  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Len  B.  Jordan  in  a  campaign 
noted  for  being  almost  completely  free  of 
acrimony. 

This  was  one  campaign,  however,  that 
Wright,  to  use  his  words,  "tip-toed"  too  much 
and  allowed  himself  to  get  on  the  defensive. 
Later  he  told  prospective  office  seekers  that 
"you  can  never  tip-toe  Into  office,  you  must 
develop  and  be  positive  on  the  issues  with 
all  the  conviction  at  your  command." 

In  retrospect  as  one  who  is  Wright's  con- 
temporary, I  marvel  at  the  rapport  that 
existed  between  C.  Ben  Ross  and  Cal  Wright 
because  they  were  so  dissimilar.  But  Ross 
saw  in  Wright  the  makings  of  a  responsible 
and  effective  public  official  and  he  proved 
to  be  correct. 

Cal  Wright  was  then  a  politician  through 
and  through.  He  loved  the  life,  both  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  in  public  service.  But 
his  is  a  personality  that  belled  the  "con- 
summate politician."  Democrat  though  he 
was,  he  was  basically  non-partisan. 

The  late  Tom  Heath  of  Preston,  a  former 
Republican  state  chairman  and  state  sen- 
ator, said  about  Wright  that  "he  had  the  full 
support  of  his  friends  and  the  full  respect 
of  his  opponents." 

Doubtless  future  historians  will  agree  that 
Cal  Wright  Is  Indeed  a  "refreshing  ex- 
ample" of  a  different  type  of  politician;  a 
type,  in  fact  that  did  not  exist  before  him 
and  has  not  existed  since  he  quit  trying  for 
elective  office  after  1950.  Such  gentleness  and 
idealism  that  he  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
ruthlessness  and  In  rapport  with  political 
giants  who  oftimes  represented  ruthless- 
ness, deserves  to  be  specially  recorded. 

Wright  served  his  party  as  Cassia  County 
chairman.  He  was  a  prominent  Young  Demo- 
crat. Before  he  won  his  first  election  as 
Cassia  County  auditor  in  1934.  he  taught 
school  and  worked  for  the  Bulletin  in  Burley 
and  the  Minidoka  News  in  Rupert. 

Wright  was  recognized  by  his  peers  through 
the  years  as  a  "good  newspaperman,"  and 
always  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  yen 
that  perhaps  someday  he  could  afford  to 
buy  his  own  newspaper. 

He  sought  and  lost  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion as  state  auditor  In  1936  when  Ross  ran 
against  the  great  Sen.  William  E.  Borah 
and  lost  heavily.  But  in  1938,  Wright  at  age 
29,  WPS  elected  state  auditor  and  he  was 
"hooked"  as  far  as  politics  was  concerned. 

In  his  six  years  as  state  auditor,  Wright 
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looks  back  to  two  accomplishments.  One 
was  his  fight  against  the  Republicans  to 
dismantle  his  authority  by  creating  the  office 
of  comptroller.  Wright  won  that  battle  in 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  landmark  suit  that 
is  known  to  Just  about  every  law  student 
who  has  come  along  since.  The  constitution- 
ality and  authority  of  the  office  of  state 
auditor  was  clearly  defined  in  that  suit. 

The  second  accomplishment  was  his  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the 
legislature,  a  big  sum  In  those  days,  to 
Install  the  state's  first  general  and  uniiorm 
accounting  system  designed  for  computer 
accounting. 

After  he  left  the  auditor's  office  In  1945, 
there  was  a  private  enterprise  hiatus  in 
Wright's  life.  For  a  year  he  published  the 
Minidoka  County  News  and  spent  some  time 
in  business  in  Wallace.  For  three  years  he 
served  as  manager  of  the  Raymond  Hotel 
and  Greyhound  Bus  Depot  in  Lewiston,  both 
owned  by  the  late  Tom  Boise,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  ward-healer  type  Democratic 
politician.  That  was  not  an  apt  description 
of  Mr.  Boise,  but  he  did  have  control  of  the 
Democratic  party  process  in  North  Idaho. 

Wright  was  called  back  into  the  political 
wars  in  1950  and  he  handily  won  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  nomination  in  a  field  of 
three.  He  lost  to  Jordan  in  the  general  elec- 
tion by  10,500  votes. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Truman  was  literally  a  lame 
duck  president.  The  Senate  was  holding  onto 
his  appointments  until  after  the  1952  elec- 
tion when  most  everyone  assumed  a  Repub- 
lican president  would  be  elected. 

Wright  was  nominated  as  Idaho  director 
for  internal  revenue.  The  Idaho  senators 
were  Republican  Herman  Welker  and  Henry 
Dworshak.  Their  respect  and  friendship  for 
Wright  was  pre-eminent.  They  joined  In 
sponsoring  Wright  and  his  nomination  was 
promptly  confirmed  In  the  Senate.  So  the 
personal  philosophy  of  a  man  whom  the  late 
Frank  Burroughs,  the  Republic  editor  of  the 
once-famous  Idaho  Pioneer,  called  a  "square- 
shooter,"  paid  off. 

That  appellation  has  paid  off  even  more 
in  the  last  22  years.  Despite  the  pressures  of 
being  a  tax  collector,  Wright  has  demon- 
strated his  basic  "goodness"  In  talks  before 
numerous  civic  and  service  clubs  and  other 
organizations  about  the  job  of  collecting 
taxes  for  Uncle  Sam. 

He  tells  his  audience  that  "almost  every- 
body is  honest  about  his  Income  tax  returns, 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  people."  Or,  he 
says: 

"Every  year  before  April  15  millions  of 
good  citizens  sit  down  with  Income  tax  form 
1040,  examine  their  books  and  records — and 
their  consciences — and  square  themselves 
with  Uncle  Sam  for  the  cost  of  the  blessings 
and  problems  of  living  in  America." 

After  he  gets  some  rest.  It  might  be  smart 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  hire 
their  former  Idaho  director  to  spread  his  tax 
collecting  gospel  across  the  land. 

His  feelings  for  the  basic  goodness  of  peo- 
ple came  through  In  one  of  his  statements 
about  the  reason  for  his  retirement : 

"It's  the  pressures  of  a  tax  collector's  job, 
particularly  after  22  years  In  the  responsi- 
bility, although  I  have  appreciated  working 
with  dedicated  IRS  employees  In  our  difficult 
and  sometimes  unhappy  duties  in  enforcing 
the  firm  and  complex  laws  of  our  country. 
Fortunately,  most  jjeople  understand  and 
are  conscientious  about  their  tax  obligations 
to  the  government." 

Wright  has  never  shirked  his  civic  duties 
and  he  Is  proud  of  his  five-year  service  as 
Idaho  federal  chairman  for  Radio  Free 
Europe.  He  visited  the  RFW  facilities  in  1966 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation. 

Wright  and  Gwen  Sathre  of  Burley  were 
married  In  1929.  They  have  a  son  and  a 
daughter    and    nine   grandchildren. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
main  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  a 
number  of  speeches,  research  materials, 
and  other  related  data. 

Recently,  Reginald  H.  Jones,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  spoke  on  the  "Energy  Crisis 
in  Perspective"  before  the  Common- 
wealth and  Commercial  Clubs  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

I  found  the  speech  informative  and 
interesting  and  for  that  reason  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Energy   Crisis  in   Perspective 
(By  Reginald  H.  Jones) 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  gas  and  fuel 
oil  supplies  this  year,  and  some  electric  utili- 
ties have  had  problems  In  keeping  up  w^lth 
the  demands  on  their  systems.  As  a  result,  a 
few  schools  and  factories  have  been  obliged 
to  close  do'ATi  temporarily,  and  some  of  the 
consumers  of  heating  fuel  and  electricity 
have  been  asked  to  restrict  their  use  of  these 
enerpy  sources.  To  Americans,  who  have 
taken  abundant  low  cost  energy  almost  for 
granted,  this  has  been  a  startling  experience. 

Furthermore,  responsible  spokesmen  for 
the  gas  and  oil  industries  have  stated  that 
shortages  could  persist  for  about  a  decade, 
and  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  gas  supplies  could,  by  the  1980's.  pose 
some  serious  balance  of  payments  problems 
and  security  risks.  At  the  same  time,  electric 
utilities  have  faced  unwarranted  delays  In 
bringing  power  plants  on  line,  particularly 
nuclear  power  plants,  because  of  the  inter- 
vention of  environmentalists  and  a  nearly 
chaotic  situation  with  respect  to  siting  and 
licensing  of  power  plants. 

These  events  have  attracted  headlines. 
Some  critics  have  seized  upon  the  current 
energy  shortages  to  exclaim  that  unless  we 
drastically  slow  down  our  economic  growth 
and  industrial  progress,  we're  going  to  run 
out  of  energy  sources  and  everything  will 
some  day  run  down  and  come  to  a  halt.  This 
is  the  way  the  "energy  crisis"  is  portrayed  to 
the  general  public 

While  most  knowledgeable  people  are 
aware  that  there  Is.  In  fact,  an  immediate, 
short-term  energy  shortage,  the  public  is  be- 
ing led  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  faces  an  Ir- 
reversible doomsday  crisis. 

Now.  such  a  doomsday  view  could  lead  to 
very  damaging  policy  errors  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  Important  that  the  ener^iy  situation 
be  clarified. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  a  simple  one.  I 
want  to  take  a  closer  look  at  this  "enerev 
crisis"  and  In  doing  so,  provide  some  new 
perspectives  on  our  energy  requirements,  on 
our  energy  reserves  and  resources,  and  on 
some  of  the  short-term  problems  and  the 
longer-term  solutions  that  will  help  foresip.ll 
an  "energy  crisis"  either  in  this  century,  or 
the  next,  or  the  next  after  that. 

U.S.  energy  consumption 

First,  the  United  States  is  a  tremendous 
user  of  energy.  This  country  would  never 
have  become  the  world's  leading  industrial 
nation,  with  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living,  if  we  did  not  have  abundant  enerpy 
available  to  us.  And  to  continue  in  thJs  lead- 
ership role  we  must  have  abundant  energy 
available  and  use  It  wisely  and  with  ever 
greater  efficiency. 
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It's  dlflcult  to  visualize  Just  what  we  mean 
by  "abundant  energy,"  but  let's  look  at  the 
l.uge  quantities  of  each  energy  source  con- 
lunied  In  the  United  States  In  1970  alone. 

Coal — We  burned  530  million  tons  of  It. 
That's  the  equivalent  of  a  pile  of  coal  one 
mile  long  by  one  mile  wide  by  900  feet  high. 
The  energy  content  of  that  coal  was  1.38  C 
tiaits.  What's  a  C  unit? 

In  order  to  compare  different  energy 
sources,  we  need  a  common  measure  of  their 
energy  content.  The  British  thermal  unit  or 
BTU  Is  the  amount  of  energy  it  takes  to 
heat  up  a  pint  of  water  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit. But  you  can't  deal  in  pints  In  discussing 
energy  In  the  quantities  we're  talking  about. 
So  we  take  10,000  million  million  British 
tliermal  units  and  make  them  equal  to  one 
C  unit — which  happens  to  be  Just  about  the 
amount  of  energy  It  takes  to  heat  up  Lake 
Michigan  one  de'-;ree  Fahrenheit.  One  C  unit 
also  expresses  the  energy  generated  by  burn- 
ing about  400  million  tons  of  coal.  In  1970, 
coal  as  an  energy  source  In  the  U.S.  ac- 
counted for  1.38  C  units  of  energy  produced. 

Crude  Oil — Nearly  five  billion  barrels  con- 
sumed In  1970.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
pool  of  oil  one  mile  long  by  one  mile  wide  by 
1,000  feet  deep.  Energy  content:  2.96  C  units. 

Natural  Gas — At  atmospheric  pressure  as  It 
comes  out  of  a  kitchen  burner,  about  150 
cubic  miles  of  natural  gas  was  used  In  the 
U.S.  In  1970.  Energy  Content:  2.25  C  units. 
This  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  burning  22  trUllon  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Falling  Water — Hydropower  as  an  energy 
source  In  1970  corresponds  to  75  cubic  miles 
of  water  falling  1,000  feet — the  height  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.  Energy  content: 
0.29  C  units.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  the 
fuel  it  would  have  taken  In  fuel-flred  power 
plants  to  generate  the  amount  of  hydro- 
power  used  In  1970. 

Thus  we  have  an  Idea  of  the  total  energy 
consiuned  In  the  United  States,  a  total  of 
nearly  7  C  units  In  1970,  Including  only  .02 
C  unit  provided  by  nuclear  fuel. 

KNERCT   SOITRCES 

Grouped  Into  classes,  the  fossil  fuels  (coal, 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas)  provided  96% 
of  the  energy  consumed.  A  fourth  form  of 
fossil  fuel — shale  oil — is  listed  because  It  Is 
a  potentially  significant  energy  source  of  the 
future. 

A  second  classification  of  energy  source  Is 
sunlight  which  Includes  '  hydroelectrlcity, 
since  waterpower  Is  renewed  on  a  continuous 
basis  by  the  extractive  power  of  sunlight 
taking  water  from  the  oceans  and  making 
It  available  as  rain.  As  we  have  seen,  hydro- 
power  accounted  for  only  4^-  of  1970  energy 
consumption.  However,  sunlight  provides  an 
enormous  additional  potential  energy  source, 
mtich  larger  than  all  others  combined. 

Finally,  we  have  nuclear  fuels.  Although 
nuclear  energy  accounted  for  less  than  half 
of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  input 
for  1970,  In  1972  It  was  up  to  about  1%.  The 
uranium  235  isotope  Is  currently  significant. 
The  much  more  abundant  uranium  238  Iso- 
tope Is  potentially  so,  as  is  the  element 
thorium — depending  upon  the  course  of  fu- 
ture nuclear-reactor  developments. 

Having  clearly  established  the  picture  of 
the  United  States  as  a  tremendously  heavy 
user  of  energy — and  even  granting  the  futiu-e 
energy  potential  represented  by  sunlight  and 
nuclear  sources— the  "energy  crisis"  theorists 
usually  go  on  to  paint  a  picttue  of  runaway 
growth  in  energy  consumption — such  that  no 
reserves  or  resources  could  hope  to  accom- 
modate for  long.  After  an  energy  boom,  they 
see  an  energy  bust. 

The  public,  upset  by  the  current  temporary 
shortages  In  heating  fuels  and  natural  gas, 
begins  to  believe  these  dire  prophecies. 

But  I  talked  of  new  perspectives  and,  for 
one  of  these,  we  must  look  back,  not  for- 
ward. 
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He  even  got  less  than  the  owner  of  a  coal 
mine  for  the  energy  in  his  fuel.  Naturally,  the 
motivation,  for  finding  new  gas  declined 
while  at  the  same  time  demand  soared  as  the 
relative  price  declined. 

Large  quantities  of  cheap  gas  were  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  including  generation 
of  electricity,  at  a  cost  so  low  that  it  made 
little  economic  sense  to  improve  plant  effi- 
ciency to  save  fuel.  The  low  price  of  gas  also 
delayed  the  development  of  coal  gasification 
and  natural  gas  llqueflcatlon. 

LOW    COST    FOREIGN    OIL 

The  effects  of  cheap  foreign  oil  were  almost 
as  far-reaching  as  those  described  for  gas. 
The  availability  of  low-cost  foreign  oil  let 
Europe,  Japan  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
United  States  save  money  by  Importing  it.  A 
tremendous  world  trade  was  built  up  for 
transporting  oil  from  the  Mideast  to  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  from  Venezuela  to  the  U.S. 
The  motivation  for  developing  our  domestic 
petroleum  resources  simply  eroded,  while  our 
oil  and  gas  reserves  dwindled  to  the  point 
where  we  are  becoming  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  fuel — with  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  consumption  now  down  to  10  years. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CONCERNS 

Third  is  the  shift  from  coal  to  oil  by  the 
electric  utilities.  The  environmental  move- 
ment has  put  increasing  pressure  on  indus- 
try to  burn  clean  fuel — especially  the  steel 
and  electric -utility  burners  of  coal  and  re- 
sidual oil.  These  Industries  must  either  burn 
clean  fuel  or  clean  their  smoke  to  get  rid  of 
sulphvtr  and  soot. 

Unfortunately,  the  technology  for  refining 
coal  is  not  ready,  having — as  we  have  noted — 
lagged  because  of  the  availability  of  artifi- 
cially cheap  gas  and  foreign  oil.  The  tech- 
nology for  cleaning  up  smoke  is  not  ready 
either,  having  lagged  through  failure  on  the 
part  of  nearly  everyone  to  anticipate  the  se- 
riousness of  the  environmental  movement. 
Now  these  technologies  are  needed  In  a 
hurry — and  on  a  time  scale  that  cannot  be 
met  without  switching  temporarily  from  coal 
and  residual  oil  to  distillate  oil. 

NtJCLEAR   DELAYS 

Finally  there  are  the  continuing  effects  of 
delays  in  starting  up  nuclear  power  plants. 
Partly  because  of  the  intervention  of  envi- 
ronmentalists and  partly  because  of  the 
growing  pains  of  a  new  technology,  the  nu- 
clear plants  have  not  come  on  stream  as  fast 
as  expected.  Gas  turbine  power  plants,  which 
present  little,  if  any,  environmental  siting 
problems,  are  being  rushed  into  place  to  fill 
the  gap — producing  still  another  unantici- 
pated demand  for  gas  and  distillate  oil. 

Because  of  the  combined  effects  of  all  these 
factors,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  tem- 
porary fix  which  many  are  calling  "the  energy 
crisis."  Less  dramatically  stated — and  more 
accurately,  I  believe,  given  our  vast  energy 
reserves  and  resources — we  are  faced  with  an 
immediate  need  for  more  clean,  refined  fos- 
sil fuel  than  we  thought  we  would  need.  But, 
for  lack  of  timely  motivation  we  haven't  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  produce  it. 
needed:  energy  policy 

How  do  we  effectively  deal  with  this  im- 
mediate situation?  The  basic  need  is  for  a 
coordinated  national  energy  policy  based  on 
a  comprehensive,  long  term  look  at  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs.  As  many  spokesmen  have 
already  stated,  one  path  back  to  non-crisis 
energy  development  would  be  to  allow  nat- 
ural gas  gradually  to  seek  its  competitive 
(higher)  price  level.  This  would  reduce  de- 
maud  and  spur  the  development  of  large- 
scale  coal  gasification. 

In  developing  a  national  energy  policy,  our 
government  leaders  should  also  consider 
ways  to  encourage  more  rapid  development 
of  ovu:  Indigenous  energy  resources  of  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  uranltun,  and  certainly  not  to 
reduce  the  incentives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  will  have  to  be  something  of  a  trade- 
off here  because  we  will  want  to  continue  to 
take  advantage  Insofar  as  possible  (and  while 
it  lasts)  of  national  savings  achievable 
through  low-cost  imports  of  oil  and  liquified 
natural  gas,  paying  for  them  In  large  part  by 
exports  of  food  and  industrial  equipment. 
Much  of  the  cost  of  imported  fuel  is  the 
cost  of  transportation  and,  Insofar  as  we 
finance  the  transportation,  payment  for  this 
portion  of  the  fuel  cost  stays  with  us.  Of 
course,  over  the  span  of  decades,  we  expect 
the  price  of  Imports  to  rise,  reinforcing  our 
motivation  to  develop  our  own  fossil  and 
nuclear  resources. 

Finally,  we  will  need  to  move  faster  In 
bringing  nuclear  power  plants  Into  commer- 
cial operation.  We  need  a  more  orderly  and 
expeditious  procedure  for  siting  and  licens- 
ing today's  nuclear  power  plants,  while  push- 
ing ahead  with  breeder  reactor  development. 

General  Electric  has  a  huge  stake  in  the 
effort  to  Increase  the  nation's  nuclear  power 
capacity,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
we  can  do  it — as  a  Company  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

So  you  can  see  the  energy  picture  is  not  a 
picture  of  doomsday  crisis.  We  have  a  tempo- 
rary shortage  of  certain  clean  fuels,  the  tech- 
nology of  refining  coal  has  lagged  for  lack 
of  incentives,  and  we  must  expect  to  pay 
more  for  energy  as  the  most  easily  available 
resources  are  used  up.  Over  the  decades,  the 
availability  of  cheap  foreign  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  come  to  an  end. 

energy  in  abundance 

But  if  we  act  now  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  abundant  U.S.  energy  re- 
serves and  resources,  and  to  conserve  them 
through  improved  energy  conversion  tech- 
nology, our  nation  can  return  to  self-suffi- 
ciency through  a  combination  of  nuclear  and 
fossil  fuel  resources. 

The  best  way  of  all  to  conserve  resources 
and  reduce  pollution  Is  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  utilization  in  all  its  aspects. 
We  at  General  Electric  view  this  as  a  primary 
responsibility. 

In  future  years  still  other  energy  sources 
may  be  tapped;  we  may  learn  to  use  solar 
energy  economically  on  a  large  scale.  But 
even  without  that,  we  need  not  fear  for  the 
future  of  America  on  the  basis  of  an  energy 
shortage.  The  U.S.  can  run  comfortably  on 
its  own  energy  resources  for  mlllenla  to  come. 
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JOHN  HEINZ  REPORTS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  over  a  year  ago,  I  have 
sent  regular  newsletters  to  citizens  of  the 
18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  am 
now  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  AprU,  1973,  newsletter: 
John  Heinz  Reports 

Dear  Friend:  The  new  93rd  Congress  is 
getting  down  to  business  and  as  I  start  serv- 
ing you  as  your  Representative  here,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  1973  looks  like  It  will  be 
an  extremely  active  year  for  me  as  well  as 
an  Important  one  for  you. 

Critical  and  overdue  legislation  I  hope  and 
expect  to  see  House  action  on  this  year  in- 
cludes a  trade  bill  to  better  protect  Ameri- 
can jobs,  a  needed  private  pension  reform 
and  reinsurance  measure,  action  to  relieve 
the  present  energy  crisis  facing  this  nation, 
and  a  fight  against  rising  food,  rent,  and 
other  prices  through  an  improved  approach 
to  price  and  wage  controls.  Quick  congres- 


sional action  on  this  last  item  Is  a  must  be- 
cause of  the  serious  failure  of  so-called  Phase 
ni  controls. 

Moreover,  as  your  U.S.  Representative,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  battle  over  whether 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch  will  set 
this  nation's  priorities.  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out  that  failure  to  hold  the  line  on 
his  recently  unveiled  $269  billion  budget  v.  ill 
result  in  inSatlon,  higher  taxes,  and  higher 
Interest  rates,  and  I  am  convinced  we  must 
not  further  penalize  either  the  wage  earner 
or  those  on  fixed  incomes.  But  up  to  now  we 
In  Congress  seem  unable  to  agree  on  how  to 
establish  and  work  within  a  spending  limita- 
tion appropriate  to  available  revenues.  1  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  Congress  must  manage 
Its  fiscal  affairs  responsibly,  and  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  to  testify  and  present  my  own 
bill,  H.R.  630,  the  Government  Expenditures 
Ceiling  Act,  which  establishes  a  workable 
spending  limitation  procedure. 

The  continued  failure  of  Congress  to  say 
"no"  to  programs  that  don't  work  abdicates 
to  the  Executive  Branch  and  causes  people 
to  lose  faith  in  government  and  their  coun- 
try. I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  hard  to  re- 
verse this  trend. 

MY   NEW   COMMITTEE    HAS   BUSY    SCHEDULE 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  been  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  Our  18th  Con- 
gressional District  Is  a  part  of  a  business  and 
commercial  center  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional Importance,  yet  to  my  knowledge. 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  has  never  been 
represented  on  this  important  and  l.ir- 
reachlng  committee. 

We  will  be  particularly  active  in  such 
areas  as  public  health  and  environment, 
transportation,  communications  and  power, 
and  commerce  concerns  such  as  no-fault  auto 
hisurance,  securities,  and  product  warran- 
ties. 

In  fact,  my  subcommittee.  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  has  already  been  actl\e 
nearly  every  day  In  holding  hearings  on  over 
a  dozen  vital  health  measures  up  for  renew- 
al and  other  controversial  and  new  proposals 
for  cheaper  and  better  health  care.  The  photo 
on  the  previous  page  was  taken  at  a  recent 
subcommittee  hearing  and  shows  me  with 
Chairman  Paul  Rogers  (D.-Pla.). 

GIVING    THE    ELDERLY    POOR    A    BREAK 

I  am  trying  to  ease  the  hardship  imposed 
last  year  by  an  amendment  to  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  which  severely  limited  social 
services  for  the  aging,  blind  and  disabled. 

That  amendment,  which  was  not  fully  ex- 
plored In  our  rush  to  adjourn,  stipulated 
that  in  addition  to  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion, 
for  such  programs.  90  per  cent  of  those  funds 
would  be  spent  on  persons  receiving  casli 
welfare  benefits  and  that  only  10  per  cent  of 
this  limited  money  be  spent  on  the  elderly 
poor  or  disabled  who  are  not  ou  public  as- 
sistance. 

The  Impact  of  that  amendment  Is  only  now 
becoming  clear.  Many  of  our  aging  and  dis- 
abled do  not  choose  to  receive  public  as.stst- 
ance,  preferring  to  get  by  on  Social  Security 
or  small  pensions.  Nevertheless,  they  depend 
on  services  such  as  transportation,  house- 
keeping help  and  recreation  to  stay  active 
and  keep  living  with  independence  and 
dignity. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
free  the  aging  and  disabled  from-ihis  restric- 
tion and  allow  states  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams from  their  total  federal  allotment. 

My  mail  prompted  me  to  take  a  first-hand 
look  at  one  such  service  that  was  In  Jeopardy 
of  being  cut.  I  visited  a  senior  citizen  lounge 
operated  by  the  Neighborhood  Center  Assn. 
on  Chestnut  St.,  North  Side,  and  came 
away  with  the  knowledge  that  this  is  one 
service  that  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our 
elderly.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
Mrs.  Margaret  McWhorter,  pictured  here. 
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I  can't  believe  that  a  law  would  be  allowed 
to  exist  that  forced  proud,  self-sufficient  peo- 
ple onto  welfare  roles  in  order  to  qualify 
for  necessary  services.  I  already  have  54  other 
Congressman  who  have  co-sponsored  my  leg- 
islation and  I  Intend  to  work  hard  to  see 
that  It  Is  passed. 

AID    TO     NOBTH     VIETNAM?     HOW     ABOT7T     HERE? 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
an  enduring  peace  has  been  brought  about  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  President  Nixon.  Hostili- 
ties for  the  most  part  have  ceased,  soldiers 
are  being  nemoved,  and,  most  Important,  our 
POW's  are  coming  home.  I  Join  with  all  of 
you  who  pray  this  peace  Is  a  lasting  one. 

But  among  the  Important  Issues  that  re- 
main Is  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Atlhough  I 
win  ask  your  opinion  on  this  controversial 
subject  on  my  questionnaire  to  you  later 
this  year,  I  have  taken  a  strong  position  op- 
posing reparations  or  financial  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  case  for  and  I  would  consider 
supporting  help  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
that  tragic  war  In  the  form  of  humanitarian 
aid,  much  the  same  as  when  we  and  others 
came  to  the  assistance  of  earthquake,  famine, 
and  flood  victims  wherever  they  may  be.  But 
as  to  direct  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  the  fact 
Is  we  didn't  invite  Hanoi's  expansion  into 
the  territories  of  its  neighbors  and  we  can- 
not reward  such  tactics.  We  made  a  serious 
mistake  involving  this  nation  in  Vietnam, 
but  Hanoi  was  also  wrong  to  use  military 
force  as  an  lnfitr\unent  of  its  own  national 
policy. 

Anyone  seriously  proposing  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  should  be  prepared  to  take  It  out  of 
the  defense  and  foreign  aid  budgets  after  we 
have  met  our  own  domestic  needs.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  minimum  of  five  billion  dollars 
now  targeted  for  the  military  reserved  for 
domestic  programs  in  such  areas  as  health, 
pollution,  education,  housing,  and  commu- 
nity development.  As  a  supporter  of  a  $269 
billion  spending  celling  for  the  1974  fiscal 
year  starting  this  July  1, 1  am  convinced  that 
we  can  live  within  that  figure  by  taking  a 
hard  line  on  weapons  cost-overruns.  Inflated 
retirement  benefits,  and  military  manpower 
levels.  Our  nation  has  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide every  child  a  decent  education.  Perhaps 
a  controversy  over  aid  to  North  Vietnam  will 
help  us  see  our  own  needs  here  at  home  more 
clearly  and  cause  us  to  act  on  them. 

IMPORTANT    VISITORS    DROP    BY    OFFICE 

We've  had  some  Important  people  visit  us 
lately,  namely  Miss  Barbara  Beckman.  of 
Etna,  who  Is  this  year's  Pennsylvania  winner 
In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Barbara  and  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  and  of 
course,  have  the  traditional  picture  taken  on 
the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I'm  proud  of 
Barbara  and  her  accomplishment,  and  after 
reading  her  prize-winning  essay,  I'm  con- 
vinced this  country's  future  Is  In  good  hands. 

Also  helplilg  convince  me  of  that  was  Edgar 
Alan  Boone,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Boone, 
911  Corbet  St.,  Tarentum,  who  dropped  by 
the  office  representing  the  Presidential  Class- 
room of  Young  Americans  program.  These 
are  top  students  who  are  selected  to  come  to 
Washington  for  a  first-hand  look  at  what 
makes  this  nation  rxm.  Edgar  was  a  fine 
choice  and  I  commend  him. 

LET'S    MAKE    WAR    ON    CRIME    AND    DRUGS 

The  recent  shooting  of.  Senator  Stennls 
has  stimulated  debate  on  bow  we  can  best 
fight  crime  and  the  increasing  use  of  drugs, 
and  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  stability  of 
our  society. 

Drug  abuse  and  addiction  is  Public  Enemy 
Number  1  and  must  be  combated  with  a 
strong  effective  enforcement  program.  More- 
over, there  is  a  clear  correlation  between 
crime  and  heroin  as  well  as  other  dangerous 
drugs.  I  support  mandatory  Jail  sentences  for 
conviction  on  the  second  offense  for  any  such 
drug  violation,  no  pre-trial  or  pre-sentencing 
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INTERNS    "SHAPING    UP"    CONGRl  SSIONAL   OFFICE 


My  Washington  staff  has 
tunlty  recently  to  work  with 
young  interns.  These  bright, 
people  are  encouraged  by 
work    In    Congressional 
periods  of  time  for  on-the-. 

On    board    recently, 
teaching  the  regulars  have 
16,  of  Sewickley,  a  Junior 
School;    Landa  Schmltt,  20 
Road,  a  student  at  Oeorgetdtv^; 
Karen  Miller,  Blalrsvllle,  alsc 
town,  and  Rachel  Cohan 
political  science  major  at 

Susan  returned  to  school 
staff  and  I  presented  her  wit] 
of  our  appreciation  for  her 
tured  here  looking  on  as  I 
Susan  are,  from  left.  Donna 
Barrett,   JoAnne  Bode  and 
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Speaking  of   the  staff, 
the  new  Congress,  I  think 
troduce"  you  to  all  of  them 
Ington,  who  you  may  know 
my  assistants  In  the  Pittsburg^ 

They   are   trained  profess 
me,  are  here  to  serve  you 
you  have  a  problem  with  yourjSocial 
benefits,  the  military,  Immigration 
quest    for    information,    to 
with  us. 

Besides  those  pictured,  others 
you  here  are  my  Admlnlstn  tlve 
Warren  Eisenberg,  and   Jear  nle 
Mike  Prultman,  Tim  Glllesp|B 
Dolores  Senanls,  and  Connie 


"SPECLAL   REPORTS"   TOJ  BEGIN 

If  you  would  like  to  be  plac  d  on  our  mail- 
ing list  to  receive  periodic  s]  ecial  reports  I 
will  soon  start  preparing,  senc  me  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard.  Tt  ese  reports  will 
be  more  detailed  on  legislati  'e  matters  and 
other  activities  I  am  Involved  with  to  better 
serve  my  district.  I  hope  you  will  find  them 
an  additional  way  to  keep  lnf<  rmed  of  what's 
happening  in  your  governm^t 

It's  another  way  I  can 
cannot  emphasize  too  much 
I  am  here.  Through  my  comcflttee 
my  votes  In  the  Congress  I 
act  with  your  best  interest  Injmlnd 
is  always  open,  so  please 
write  or  call. 

Sincerely, 

H.  John  *einz  m. 
Your  I  Congressman. 
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OEO   RECEIVING  LITTI E   SUPPORT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  CJOLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  i  ,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Globe- 
Times  reports  that  there  is  very  little 
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support  among  lawmakers  t^  keep  OEO 
in  operation. 

Ever  since  OEO  began,  it  lias  been  rid- 
dled    with    mismanagemen ,,    financial 
scandals,  and  Irresponsible  Ipcal  leader- 
ship. 
I  Insert  the  following  article 
OEO  Diss,  Ending  $16  Biixdn  Career 


(By  Robert  S.  Aller  ) 
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Washington. — The  scandal' 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  a  dodo — and  neither  Congress 
nor  the  rancorously  protesting 
fessional     bleeding-heart 
activists    and    hard-core 
can  save  It. 

The    ace    cards   are    in 
bands,  and  he  is  certain  to  win 
ous  fight  to  Junk  this 
"anti-poverty"   agency   on   whl^h 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
since  it  was  created  by 
In    1964. 

Not  only  does  the  President 
essary  congressional  votes  to 
tlon  of  OEO,  but  time  is 
bands. 

On  June  30,  end  of  the  cvu-re^it 
funding  for  OEO  expires.  There 
the  more  than  $300  million  re 
the  furiously  controversial 
tlon  program  (crux  of  the  whole 
issue)   going  can  be  rammed 
gress  by  that  time— -or  later. 

The    reason    Is    simple 
lacking. 

Even  if  by  some  parliamentary 
or  fluke  the  additional  money 
the  President  would  be  certahi 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of 

The  legislation  could  never 
the  President's  veto.  The 
votes  Just  aren't  there — and  evei  i 
the  President  would  still  have 
by  impounding  the  money. 

Further,  there  is  another 
tor  operating  in  his  favor — time 

With  the  fierce  opposition 
tempt  to  preserve  OEO  is  sure 
in  both  the  House  and  the 
Improbable   new  funding   coulc 
by  the  June  30  deadline.  The 
that  would  be  long  and 
the  Appropriations  committee: 
full  chambers. 

Raiding  the  Treasury  for  mori  i 
millions    of   dollars    for    the 
widely-assailed  Community  Ac 
is  the  core  of  the  raucous 

Continuance    of   the 
Program  (characterized  by  a 
of  Congress  as  "the  first  time 
of  our  country  the  federal 
nanced  the  propagating  of 
version  and  violence")    is  the 
stake. 

The  other  major  OEO 
shifted   to   other   agencies   and 
rowing  over  them.  Examples: 
well  regarded   Headstart,  with 
around  $400  million,  to  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welf  an 
with  more  than  $1  billion  for 
related  activities,  to  the  Labor 

Only  Community  Action,  in 
sional  poverty  workers,  inner 
career  welfare  recipients  and 
and  other  agitators  have  a 
stake  in  the  battleground. 

Size    and    nature    of    this    h 
smeared  boondoggle  is  that  in 
Its  stormy  eight  years'  exlstenet 
taxpayers  more  than  $3  billion. 

While  OEOs  funds  (notably 
nity  Action)   run  out  June  30 
ance  as  a  statutory  agency 
for  another  year — June  30,  1974 . 
about    through    Congress 
year  of  a  two-year  authorizatiob 
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That  provision  Is  the  basis  of  the  various 
suits  challenging  the  "constitutionality"  of 
the  President's  move  to  rid  taxpayers  of  the 
costly  burden  of  this  overblown,  wasteful  and 
trouble-breeding  bureaucratic  empire. 

The  assorted  OEO  beneficiaries  and  parti- 
sans loudly  claim  the  President  has  no  legal 
authority  to  Junk  it,  that  the  agency  has  a 
lease  on  life  until  June  30,  1974.  What  the 
courts  wUl  do  about  that  contention  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  whatever  they  do,  the 
President  retains  one  crucial  asset. 

To  keep  OEO  (meaning  Community  Ac- 
tion) going  after  June  30  will  require  up- 
wards of  $300  million.  Only  Congress  can 
provide  that,  and  even  then  the  President  has 
the  final  word  by  veto,  and  If  necessary  im- 
poundment. 

The  Judges  can't  compel  Congress  to  vote 
the  money,  and  If  somehow  one-third  of  a 
billion  dollars  is  forthcoming.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  President  can  be  com- 
pelled to  allow  it  to  be  spent. 

Since  Howard  Phillips,  32,  was  named  act- 
ing OEO  administrator  three  months  ago,  he 
has  already  whittled  the  Inflated  Washing- 
ton staff  of  1,500  by  one-third.  Many  em- 
ployes have  been  shifted  to  other  agencies. 
So-called  "untenured"  workers  have  been 
let  out. 

Phillips,  able,  forceful  and  tough,  is  un- 
moved by  the  indignant  wails  and  yowls. 
The  President  selected  him  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  dismantling  OEO,  and  Phillips,  Is 
executing  the  Job  vigorously  and  efficiently — 
and  with  pleasure. 

In  1967,  a  General  Accounting  office  re- 
port scathingly  assailed  OEO  on  a  number 
of  counts — mismanagement,  scandals,  bun- 
gling, excessive  costs,  waste  and  corruption. 
It  was  particiUarly  critical  of  Community 
Action,  charging  partisan  politics  and  in- 
citing and  participating  in  riots  and  other 
violent  disturbances  and  demonstrations. 


NATIONAL  PHA  WEEK 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  that  this  week,  April  1-7,  is 
National  FHA  Week.  Over  one-half  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  and  HERO  organizations 
have  chosen  as  their  theme  "Explore 
Roles — Extend  Goals." 

For  over  25  years,  the  organization, 
through  its  FHA  and  HERO  chapters, 
has  provided  many  meaniil|ful  experi- 
ences which  have  enabled  young  men 
and  women  to  prepare  for  their  future 
roles  as  parents  and  adult  citizens. 

Because  this  organization  is  integrated 
Into  home  economics  classroom  work,  it 
makes  learning  a  tangible  experience  and 
affords  students  the  opportunity  to  make 
direct  contributions  to  society. 

Members  of  this  outstanding  group  are 
involved  in  activities  that  benefit  not 
only  themselves,  but  also  evei-y  commu- 
nity member.  The  organization  of  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  effectively 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  community.  The  FHA  pro- 
gram reaches  f&r  beyond  the  "pots  and 
pans"  image  that  many  people  envision 
and  includes  many  community  action 
experiences. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  there  are  some 
9.500  members  in  184  junior  and  senior 
high  school  chapters.  This  year's  na- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  president.  Miss  Nancy  Hodgkin- 
son,  comes  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions these  young  people  have  made 
to  their  communities  over  the  years.  They 
represent  so  well  the  fine  ideals  we  have 
always  honored  in  American  youth. 


INNOVATIVE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  a  new  training 
program  for  mental  health  associates  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
Brentwood.  I  am  not  only  pleased  by 
the  structure  of  this  innovative  program, 
but  take  pride  in  knowing  that  it  was 
first  implemented  in  my  district. 

In  the  constEuit  search  for  ways  to 
advance  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the  new  ap- 
proach contained  in  this  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am,  therefore,  placing  the 
description  of  this  "friendly"  system  of 
treating  those  in  need  of  psychiatric  as- 
sistance in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal: 

VA  Provides  Leadership  in  Mental 
Health  Care 
The  fact  that  plain  friendship,  systema- 
tically pursued,  can  often  be  a  key  ingredient 
In  the  treatment  of  mental  patients  is  being 
demonstrated  through,  a  still  experimental 
training  program  for  "Mental  Health  Associ- 
ates" at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital In  Brentwood. 

The  program  is  desiged  to  train  "thera- 
peutic friends" — non-specialists  who  can 
serve  as  concerned  human  links  between 
Individual  patients  and  the  professional 
treatment  team,  the  hospital  at  large,  other 
family  members  and  the  outside  community. 
Early  this  year,  11  trainees  completed  the 
first  half  of  a  two-year  cooperative  course 
developed  by  the  Brentwood  Hospital  and 
Los  Angeles  City  College.  All  have  been  as- 
sured positions  at  the  hospital,  where  four 
were  already  employed  as  nursing  assistants 
and  one  as  a  ward  secretary.  Participants  In 
the  course  were  selected  from  180  applicants. 
Even  more  hospital  employees  are  to  be 
Uicluded  in  the  second  group  to  be  chosen. 

The  need  for  a  non -professional  mental 
health  worker  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
various  training  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished to  help  fill  it.  The  VA's  approach, 
Inltldted  at  Brentwood  and  now  being  ap- 
plied in  a  number  of  other  locations,  prom- 
ises to  overcome  some  of  the  recurrent  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  use  of  such 
workers. 

Clinical  experience  In  the  hospital,  work- 
ing directly  with  patients  and  professional 
members  of  the  treatment  team.  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course.  This  close  working 
relationship,  together  with  emphasis  from 
the  outset  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
new  worker's  contribution,  are  said  to  in- 
crease his  acceptance  by  the  professionals 
and  permit  the  effective  use. 

Throughout  the  first  year,  each  student 
worked  closely  with  one  patient,  serving  as 
his  friend  and  advocate  and  helping  in  this 
relationship  both  In  and  out  of  the  hospital. 
When  they  Join  the  regular  staff,  each  will 
assume  responsibility  for  as  many  as  150 
patients. 

The  results  appear  to  be  working  out  along 
the  lines  envisaged  when  the  program  was 
established  In  late  1971,  primarily  through 
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the  Initiative  of  Dr.  Howard  Wallach,  a  VA 
psychiatrist,  and  Mrs.  Chaila  Gallo  who  U 
in  the  Education  Service  at  Brentwood. 

"We  had  an  Idea,"  said  Dr.  Wallach,  "that 
there  was  a  person  missing  in  the  mental 
health  profession,  a  person  who  would  be  a 
liaison  between  the  staff  and  the  patient.  We 
saw  someone  who  could  be  a  friend  to  the 
patient,  who  woiUd  know  what  the  social 
worker  and  the  psychologist  and  the  doctor 
do,  a  person  who  could  go  Into  the  com- 
munity and  Insure  that  the  patient's  care 
didn't  end  In  the  hospital,  a  person  who 
would  think  that  the  most  important  thing 
is  the  interpersonal  relationship  with  the 
patient." 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  some 
of  the  professioneJ  team  members  who  have 
■forked  most  with  the  trainees.  This  is  how 
it  was  put  recently  by  Esther  Johnson,  head 
nurse  of  a  ward  where  several  of  the  trainees 
did  their  clinical  work,  as  quoted  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

"The  dependent  role  that  the  patiente  In 
the  mental  hospital  develop  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  step  into  the  Independent  life 
outside.  They  (the  trainees)  have  been  able 
to  follow  patients  Into  the  community  and 
help  with  problems  they  have  lost  contact 
with,  such  as  getting  a  driver's  license,  ap- 
plying for  federal  benefits,  or  enrolling  in 
school." 

The  present  Brentwood  program  gives  the 
trainees  the  option  of  receiving  a  certificate 
after  completing  one  year  or  taking  the  full 
two-year  Associate  of  Arts  degree  course. 
The  eleven  at  Brentwood  appear  determined 
to  go  the  distance.  The  course  includes  a  full 
program  of  academic  work,  clinical  training 
at  the  VA  hospital,  and  additional  experi- 
ence in  community  Institutions.  Although 
somewhat  different  approaches  are  being 
tried  at  the  other  VA  hospitals,  in  each  case 
the  hospital  provides  clinical  training  and 
VA  staff  members  participate  In  curriculum 
development  and  teaching. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Vallancc,  Director 
of  the  Brentwood  Hospital,  it  is  this  combi- 
nation of  extensive  clinical  training  and  the 
active  Involvement  of  prof«Kional  hospital 
staff  that  has  proved  to  be*the  program s 
most  promising  innovation. 

"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  our  staff  and 
these  pioneer  students,  together  with  their 
colleagues  elsewhere  In  the  VA  system,  may 
have  made  an  important  advance  in  the  care 
of  mental  health.  We  need  much  more  ex- 
perience, and  thorough  evaluation  before  we 
can  draw  firm  conclusions.  If  these  new 
workers  can  help  to  smooth  the  return  of 
mentally  ill  veterans  to  a  more  normal  life, 
it  will  be  a  significant  gain.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  can,  and 
that  the  gains  in  patient  satisfaction  may  be 
applicable  to  other  fields  of  health  care. 
Surely,  we  are  gratified  by  the  response  thus 
far  by  patients,  trainees  and  members  of  the 
treatment  teams." 


THE  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wjll  soon 
be  introducing  tlie  Controlled  Substances 
Security  Act  of  1973  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. For  too  long,  dangerous 
narcotics  have  been  criminally  diverted 
from  proper  channels  due  to  faulty  secu- 
rity procedures.  My  proposal  would  in- 
volve the  Attorney  General  in  establish- 
ing complete  and  proper  security  stand- 
ards for  manufacturers  in  the  storage 
and  shipment  of  schedule  II  controlled 
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substances.  These  substances  are  consid- 
ered to  be  highly  addictive.  Such  nar- 
cotics as  methadone,  morphine,  and  types 
of  amphetamines  are  listed  in  schedule 
II.  Methaqualone,  while  not  yet  sched- 
uled, will  most  likely  be  listed  In  sched- 
ule n.  The  Attorney  General  will  have 
the  authority  to  inspect  places  of  manu- 
facture to  insure  that  proper  standards 
are  observed.  Further,  the  right  to  sus- 
pend a  manufacturer's  license  upon  the 
loss  of  narcotics,  or  upon  the  failure  to 
observe  proper  standards  will  be  given 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  fight  against  drug  addiction  and 
illegal  drug  trafiBcking  should  involve  us 
all.  I  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  proposal. 


APPRAISAL  OF  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come 
across  an  interesting  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  discusses  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  which  may  result  from 
low  interest  rates.  The  article  analyzes 
not  only  several  problems  relating  to 
rates  of  interest  and  capital  investment, 
but  also  several  alternative  solutions. 

In  the  past  couple  of  weeks  Washing- 
ton has  urged  banks  to  keep  their  prime 
interest  rate  down.  But  as  the  article 
points  out,  low  interest  rates  may  only 
stimulate  businessmen  to  borrow  addi- 
tional capital  for  investment,  producing 
further  inflationary  pressures  in  an  al- 
ready booming  economy. 

In  order  to  counter  these  pressures, 
economists  suggest  some  kind  of  restraint 
of  the  sort  that  somewhat  higher  inter- 
est rates  might  help  provide. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  soon  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  House,  I  recommend  this  article  to 
all  my  colleagues.  I  believe  it  will  help 
clarify  some  of  the  issues. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  printed  below : 
The  Outlook — Appraisal  or  Current  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 
(By  Lindley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 

"The  lower  the  rate  of  Interest,  the  more 
substantial  will  be  the  style  of  building  used 
for  the  hat-making  factories  and  the  homes 
of  the  hat-makers;  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of 
Interest  will  lead  to  the  employment  of  more 
capital  In  the  hat-making  trade  In  the  form 
of  larger  stocks  of  raw  material,  and  of  the 
finished  commodity  in  the  hands  of  retail 
dealers." 

Alfred  Marshall,  In  his  classic  "Principles 
of  Economics,"  thus  pointed  up  the  effect  of 
lower  interest  rates:  when  credit  is  cheaper, 
businessmen  tend  to  use  more  of  it.  And,  in 
the  past  couple  of  weeks,  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  banks  to  keep 
down  their  interest  rates  on  loans  to  business. 
Is  Washington  trying  to  stimulate  a  vast  In- 
crease in  the  output  of  hats? 

That  would  be  nonsense,  of  course.  Nearly 
everyone  now  recognizes  that  the  economy  is 
already  booming,  moving  steadily  closer  to 
the  limits  of  its  resources.  If  manufacturers 
try  for  further  sharp  increases  In  produc- 
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rate  will  help  to  head  off  af  interest  rate 
freeze. 

An  interest  rate  freeze  wo^ld  be  an  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity,  to  say  the  least. 
Money  markets  would  cease  to  unction.  Some 
lenders  presumably  woiild  siiiply  refuse  to 
lend.  But  no  such  conslderatlo  is  deter  politi- 
cians who  believe  that  credit  should  always 
be  both  abundant  and  cheap|. 

Alfred  Marshall  long  ago 
between  politics  and  sound 
did  his  best  to  steer  clear  of  11 
he  said,  "avoids  as  far  as 
sion  of  those  exigencies  of  partir 
and  those  diplomacies  of  hoc  le 
politics  of  which  the  statestn^n 
take  account. . . ." 

Economics,  Mr.   Marshall 
statesman  to  determine  what 
country  and  also  how  to 
shuns  many  political  issues,  willch 
cal  man  cannot  ignore:  and  1 
science,  pure  and  applied,  ratter 
ence  and  an  art." 

Perhaps  such  a  division  was 
Marshall's  turn-of-the-centur;  ^ 
In  the  U.S.  in  1973  economists 
art  than  science  to  persuade 
permit  interest  rates  to  perfo^ 
tlonal  role  In  restraining  an 
In  danger  of  overheating.  As 
credit  pushes  against  a  restricted 
free  Interest  rate  channels  credit 
tlally  most  productive  uses 

If  the  economists  aren't  ardTul  enough  we 
may  be  In  danger  of  drownl  ig  In  a  sea  of 
hats. 

H.  Clark  Jr. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.   (ANGEL 


OF   NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  brotherhood  and  justice 
civilization  itself,  but  thesj 
never  expressed  so  eloquent  y 
in  more  deeply,  as  they  werp 
tin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

What    was    extraordinaijy 
King  was  not  the  fact  that 
these  beliefs,  for  many 
rather,  the  extreme  depth 
of  his  commitment  to  insure 
day  all  men  would  be  able 
nity  with  equal  rights  and 

Martin  Luther  King  refused 
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His  moral  conscience  woulc 
him  to  compromise  his 
liefs.  Whether  it  was  a 
in  Birmingham,  or  Dr 
for  a  strike,  the  people 
that  his  involvement  would 
their  goals  had  been  achieved 
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the  memory  of  this  man, 
ther  commit  ourselves  to 
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life  for  are  someday  a  reality 
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WOUNDED  KNEE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  recently  Issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  situation  at  Wounded  Knee,  S. 
Dak.,  urging  the  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  toward  resolving  the  crisis. 
This  resolution  demonstrates  that  many 
people,  and  not  only  those  in  South  Da- 
kota, believe  that  this  is  an  issue  of  ma- 


jor importance.  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
proclamation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  Con- 
cerning THE  Crisis  in  Wounded  Knee,  S. 
Dak. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
the  nation  are  increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
worsening  situation  In  Wounded  Knee,  South 
Dakota,  seized  two  weeks  ago  by  members  of 
the  American  Indian  Movement;   and 

Whereas,  negotiations  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Indians  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  and 
Interior  have  so  far  failed  to  resolve  the 
dispute;  and 


Whereas,  lives  and  property  are  in  Jeopardy 
as  the  crisis  deepens; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  prompt  action  to  restore  peace  to  the 
historic  hamlet  of  Woimded  Knee  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  to  determine  their  validity  and 
the  necessity  for  federal  response  to  these 
claims;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate  cause  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  Connecticut. 


SENATE— Thursday,  April  5,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  follow- 
ing the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  William  D.  Hathaway,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  ovu-  God,  in  whom  we  trust,  put 
Thy  hand  upon  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  guide  and  strengthen  them  throughout 
this  day  and  beyond.  Bless  them  as  they 
think  together  and  work  together  in 
committee  rooms  and  in  this  Chamber. 
Sustain  them  in  moments  of  .<:tress  and 
tension.  In  weakness  impart  Thy 
strength,  in  fatigue  give  them  renewal. 
Grant  to  them  the  moral  and  spiiitual 
stamina  to  walk  in  paths  of  righteous- 
ness that  they  may  fulfill  their  high  call- 
ing in  service  to  this  Nation  and  in  the 
advancement  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  4, 1973) 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathawat,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Jouraal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  April  4, 
1973,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Luther  W.  Jetme- 
jahn,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
guest  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MR.  NIXON  VERSUS  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Chiistian  Science  Monitor  of  April  4, 
1973,  there  was  a  very  worthwhile,  pithy 
editorial,  entitled  "Mr.  Nixon  Versus  the 
Congress."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Nixon  Versus  the  Congress 

A  sentence  in  yesterday's  report  m  this 
newspaper  from  our  correspondent  at  San 
Clemente  jolted  us  into  a  new  concern  about 
the  state  of  affairs  which  now  .exists  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress. 

The  report  was  discussing  prospects  for  a 
continued  flow  of  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  headed  by  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  This, 
it  seems,  was  the  main  subject  at  San 
Clemente  when  President  Thieu  had  his  first 
meeting  on  U.S.  soil  with  President  Nixon. 

"Administration  officials,"  our  correspond- 
ent wrote,  "acknowledge  both  Presidents  will 
have  to  Improve  their  relations  with  the  US. 
Congress  first." 

Here  indeed  Is  a  startling  change  In  affairs. 
Economic  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  has  never  before  been  in 
slightest  serious  question.  True,  Senate  doves 
have  long  been  chanting  slogans  about  bring- 
ing the  dollar  home.  And  all  of  us  have 
known  for  several  weeks  now  that  the  Nixon 
program  for  economic  aid  to  former  enemies 
in  North  Vietnam  was  In  trouble.  It  is  in  ob- 
viously greater  trouble  now  that  returning 
POWs  have  so  much  to  say  about  torture.  But 
until  now  economic  aid  to  the  people  the 
United  States  has  so  long  been  supporting  In 
So\ith  Vietnam  has  never  before  been  la 
serious  question. 

In  the  past  the  use  of  dollars,  credits  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  to  sustain  the  ncn- 
Communlst  government  In  Saigon  was  just 
as  routine  a  part  of  Washington  life  as  the 
annual  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  or  apple  pie. 
Yet  now  we  are  told  that  If  President  Thieu 
is  lo  be  assured  of  a  regular  and  continuing 
flow  of  economic  aid  he  himself  will  have 
to  do  his  own  lobbying  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  flow 
is  no  longer  something  President  Nixon  can 
grant  or  withold  at  White  House  pleasure.  It 
is  something  that  can  be  had  only  If  Pr«?si- 
dent  Thieu  helps  President  Nixon  persuat:* 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  to  do  what  both 
want   them   to  do. 

Five  months  ago  Richard  Nixon  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  United  States  by 
one  of  the  great  landslides  of  political  his- 
tory. Yet  today — such  a  short  time  later — he 
has  less  influence  over  the  Congress  than  he 
had  during  the  first  four  years  which  were 
built  on  one  of  the  narrowest  of  political  vic- 
tories. We  are  left  to  ponder  the  phenomenon 
of  why  a  landslide  is  worth  less  In  Influence 
with  the  Congress  than  a  narrow  victory. 

A  large  part  of  the  explanation  is  probably 
to  be  found  In  the  tone  of  voice  used  by 
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White  House  staff  people  to  members  of  the 
Congress  since  the  landslide.  A  glaring  ex- 
ample was  Ronald  Zlegler,  age  34,  telling  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln,  age  77,  to  "get  his  own  disorga- 
nized bouse  In  order." 

After  all.  Mr.  Zlegler  Is  only  a  press  aide 
to  the  President.  Senator  Ervln  Is  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  sovereign  state  of  North 
Carolina.  Senators  don't  like  being  lectured 
at  like  that  by  White  House  aides  half  their 
own  ape.  It  seems  to  us  th:it  the  landslide 
induced  in  Junior  White  House  staffers  a  tone 
of  arrogance  toward  Congress  which  is  al- 
ready doing  serious  harm  to  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  of  this  administration.  We  again 
urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  forget  the  landslide,  change 
the  tone  of  White  House  address,  and  concen- 
trate  on  mending  his  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress before  Irreparable  damage  Is  done.  The 
White  House  must  remember  that  in  the 
United  States  the  people  are  still  sovereign. 
The  President  is  merely  the  first  magistrate, 
nothing  more. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 


amendm<  nt, 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PAR  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  929,  which  the 
clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  ) . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  ij  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom  Vir- 
ginia, amendment  No.  76. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, amendment  No.  76  would  deny  the 
use  of  American  tax  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  North  Vietnam. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  expenditure  of  all  funds  to 
North  Vietnam. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  any  sub- 
sequent proposed  legislation  which  may 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  either  by  the 
President  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, If  that  proposed  subsequent  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted,  it  would  take 
precedence  over  the  proposal  we  have  be- 
fore us  at  the  moment. 
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Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
be  so  modified. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 
will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
does  this  modification 
consent? 

The  ACTING 
pore.  There  is  no  exact 
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Senator  from  Virginia 
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be  used  to  Initiate  a  new  f o;  eign  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  Nc  rth  Vietnam. 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  d  fferent  view- 
point on  this.  However.  I  th  nk  that  there 
are  so  many  reasons  why  amendment 
No.  76  should  be  agreed  to  that  I  think 
the  discussion  of  it  today  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

I  want  to  say  again  thai  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  sulmitting  su^li 
a  program  to  Congress.  It  iocs  not  pre- 
vent Congress  from  subseq  lently  enact  • 
ing  such  a  program.  It  does  not  prevent 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  from  pro- 
posing legislation  for  eco]iomic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  And  if  that  legislation 
is  subsequently  enacted,  it  v  ould  take  the 
place  of  an-endment  No.  76  We  all  know 
that  legislation  enacted  subsequent  to 
a  previous  piece  of  legiilation  takes 
precedence. 

However,  as  the  amendn  ent  has  been 
modified,  it  makes  it  even  more  clear 
that  no  funds  can  be  used  ;o  establish  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  f o  r  North  Viet- 
nam imless  specifically  aut  lorized  here- 
after by  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States. 

I  would  think  that  those  i  if  us  who  feel 
that  over  a  period  of  time  1  he  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive—and I  am  not  speaking  on  the 
present  Chief  Executive  or  any  specific 
Chief  Executive,  but  I  am  i  peaking  over 
a  period  of  time — gather  un  \o  themselves 
as  much  power  as  possible. 

I  would  think  we  would  want  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  proposet^  and  is  being 
considered  today,  legislation  that  would 
say  that  no  new  foreign  aiil  program  or 
foreign  aid  spending  so  far  as  North 
Vietnam  is  concerned  can  I  e  established 
without  the  specific  authorization  here- 
after granted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  does 
not  submit  such  a  prograri.  If  he  does 
submit  such  a  program,  the  Congress  can 
then  consider  the  matter  ar  d  take  what- 
ever action  it  deems  wise. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Preiident,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  J  I.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distingul  shed  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  would 
like  to  support  very  vijorously  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  1  rom  Virginia 
for  the  reasons  given  by  him .  I  think  that 
it  is  vitally  important  that  this  country 
not  embark  on  further  for«  ign  aid  pro- 
grams without  specific  con  lent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  liowever,  Mr. 
President,  were  it  not  for  the  rule  of 
germaneness  that  is  provide  d  for  in  this 
debate,  I  would  seek  to  ame  id  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  by  adding  the  coun- 
tries of  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

My  reasons  for  wanting  t )  do  this  are 
several.  I  do  not  believe  that  money  given 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
would  ever  get  the  money  1  o  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  do  no.  believe  the 
fact  that  the  present  ruler  o  South  Viet- 
name  is  called  President  of  the  country 
makes  him  any  less  a  dictator  than  is 
the  Premier  of  North  Vietni  m. 

As  to  Cambodia  and  Lao;,  I  seriously 
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question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Chief  Executive's  decision  to  send  B-52 
bombers  across  Cambodia  and  blanket 
bomb  areas  of  that  coimtry. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  representative 
of  the  State  Department  who  pointed  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  victory  in  November  as  a 
constitutional  justification. 

These  are  all  matters  which  I  think 
should  have  an  orderly  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  taking  the  first  step. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  that 
his  remarks  point  up  the  deep  concern 
that  future  steps  in  Southeast  Asia  be 
taken  only  with  the  approval  and  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  most  certainly, 
where  public  fimds  are  involved,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  moneys  of  the  wage 
earners  of  our  Nation.  We  have  huge 
foreign  aid  commitments  right  now. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $9.5  billion,  not  including  what- 
ever might  be  recommended  for  Indo- 
china. The  United  States  is  in  a  very 
difBcult  financial  position.  The  Presi- 
dent thought  it  was  necessary  to  veto  a 
nimiber  of  pieces  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  appropriations  of  public  funds. 

He  has  indicated  that  he  will  veto 
additional  legislation  appropriating 
fimds  for  many  projects  in  the  United 
States  of  interest  to  the  American  people. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  this. 
I  would  think  that  our  country  should 
be  very  hesitant  to  go  into  a  gigantic 
new  spending  progrm  in  Indochina. 

We  know  from  10  years  of  experi- 
ence— 10  long,  difficult  years  of  experi- 
ence— that  Indochina  is  a  quicksand  for 
men  and  materials.  We  had  2.5  million 
men  involved,  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
in  Vietnam. 

And  if  it  is  a  quicksand  for  men  and 
materials,  I  submit  it  will  be  a  bottom- 
less pit  for  American  tax  dollars  if  we 
ever  begin  to  shovel  out  those  dollars  to 
Indochina. 

What  the  amendment  imder  consid- 
eration does  is  to  prevent  any  tax  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  North  Viet- 
nam imless  specifically  authorized  here- 
after by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  decision  is  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  if  this  amendment  is  passed. 
Congress  may  approve  or  disapprove  any 
subsequent  programs  submitted  to  us. 

But  if  the  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved, there  are  billions  of  dollars  of 
imspent  appropriated  funds  which  prob- 
ably could  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  program.  So  this  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  no  American  tax  dol- 
lars shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  North 
Vietnam,  unless  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  such  action. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  am  in  very  hearty  agreement  with 
him  more  often  than  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  think  there  are  several  questions  that 
should  be  raised  about  the  prudence  of 
considering  this  amendment  at  this  time. 
That  this  is  an  Inappropriate  vehicle,  I 


think,  is  very  obvious.  This  is  the  kind 
of  matter  that  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  a  military  assistance  bill 
or  a  foreign  aid  bill  of  some  kind,  and 
not  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  and  consideration  of  the  revalua- 
tion of  the  price  of  gold.  But  I  suppose 
that  the  argument  of  germaneness 
sounds  a  little  hollow  here  today,  con- 
sidering the  violence  that  has  been  done 
to  this  legislation  already  by  successive 
amendments. 

However,  I  think  it  is  unwise.  Mr. 
President,  for  other  reasons  as  well.  We 
attempt  here  to  establish  foreign  policy 
on  the  Senate  fioor  in  the  consideration 
of  a  measure  on  which  there  have  been 
no  hearings,  on  a  matter  for  which  there 
has  been  no  specific  proposal  emanating 
from  the  White  House. 

I  can  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
the  author  of  an  amendment  to  a  for- 
eign assistance  bill  which  denied,  pre- 
cluded, and  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  Indonesia.  My  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity— something  like  72  to  26 — and  It  was 
but  a  matter  of  weeks  later  that  the 
Sukarno  government  was  brought  down 
by  the  then  military  junta  in  Indonesia — 
a  government  that  since  that  time  has 
demonstrated  its  affinitive  position 
toward  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
that  time  proven  its  willingness  to  be  a 
stabilizing  infiuence  in  Southeast  Asia.  If 
I  could,  I  would  today  recall  my  ofiFering 
of  and  support  of  that  amendment,  but 
it  is  too  late.  Hindsight  is  always  better 
than  foresight. 

I  think  this  dramatizes  the  imdesir- 
ability  of  trying  to  second-guess  the 
administration  in  its  formulation  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy,  or  try- 
ing to  second-guess  what  international 
situations  are  likely  to  exist  even  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

The  administration  has  not  come  to 
us  with  any  proposal.  We  have  not  held 
any  hearings.  This  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  properly  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
perhaps  by  other  committees  that  would 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia that  it  is  a  controversial  issue;  and 
my  present  disposition  would  not  be  to 
extend  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

But  who  knows  what  might  happen 
in  the  future?  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider North  Vietnam  in  context.  We  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  territorial  and 
political  integrity  of  Thailand.  What 
happens  in  Indonesia  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  Thailand.  We 
have  no  treaty  obligations  with  the  na- 
tions of  Indochina.  We  do  have  a  treaty 
obligation  with  Thailand,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  Thailand  is  very  dependent  on 
our  ability  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
in  Indochina,  to  sanitize  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia or  face  the  very  great  potential 
threat  of  armed  aggression  against 
Thailand. 

Should  such  aggression  occur,  the 
United  States  would  have  two  options: 
We  could  either  send  troops  into  Thai- 
land to  assist  tliem,  as  we  are  bound 
to  do  as  a  SEATO  signatory,  or  we  could 
say  that  we  are  going  to  treat  that 
commitment  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  we  are 
not  going  to  honor  that  commitment,  and 


think  in  terms,  if  we  were  compelled 
to  choose  that  second  option,  of  what 
the  long-range  effects  would  be  on  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  as  the  credible  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  military  and  political  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  other  great 
superpower,  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  might  see  deterioration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States  on  the  part 
of  our  allies  and  on  the  part  of  neutralist 
nations.  We  might  see  a  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  our  potential  adversaries  that 
we  have  lost  our  will,  that  we  will  not 
honor  our  commitments,  and  then  they 
will  begin  to  mount  political  offensives 
against  our  friends  and  against  the  neu- 
tral nations  that  might  result  in  their 
feeling  compelled  to  make  their  own 
individual  accommodations  with  the 
great  super  powers,  accommodations  that 
would  neither  work  in  their  long-range 
benefit  nor  to  our  long  range  benefit.  It 
could  ultimately  result  in  the  isolation  of 
the  United  States. 

Some  say  that  is  the  discredited  dom- 
ino theory.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
domino  theory  can  be  sustained  or  dis- 
credited. It  has  to  be  applied  to  individ- 
ual situations.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  resolve  of  the 
United  States  is  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant thing. 

We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  world  in  that 
resolve.  We  have  paid  the  price  of  55,000 
dead  Americans.  We  have  paid  the  price 
of  the  loss  of  our  blood  and  treasure  in 
a  nasty  war  that  no  one  wanted.  But  we 
have  come  away  with  honor.  Our  pris- 
oners of  war  have  stepped  ashore  with 
their  heads  held  high,  and  almost  to  a 
man  have  commended  the  President  and 
the  American  people  for  not  crawling  on 
their  bellies  to  the  north. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  try  to 
prejudge  at  this  moment  the  wisdom  of 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  If  we  could  be 
assured  that  aid  to  North  Vietnam  would 
result  in  good  behavior  on  their  part, 
could  insure  a  responsible  attitude  on 
their  part,  and  could  secure  decisions  on 
the  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  country, 
that  they  will  look  to  their  domestic  con- 
cerns and  no  longer  maintain  their  ag- 
gressive designs  against  their  neighbors, 
then  I  think  there  might  be  some  great 
merit  in  that  kind  of  aid.  It  would,  in- 
deed. I  think,  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  the  sister  of  a  re- 
turning prisoner  of  war,  a  young  woman 
who  has  been  very  active  in  the  support 
of  our  prisoners  during  the  7>2  years 
that  her  brother  was  incarcerated  in 
North  Vietnam. 

She  writes  of  his  feelings  about  some 
things.  This  is  what  she  has  to  say  about 
his  attitude  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  is  the  attitude  of  a 
retmning  prisoner  of  war,  one  who  went 
through  all  of  the  hell  that  most  of  them 
did: 

As  for  our  contributing  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  North  Vietnam,  be  feels  that  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  because  if  we  hope  to 
have   stabilization   of  the   Southea^^t   Asian 
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ares,  our  presence  must  be  maintained.  This 
may  be  our  only  recourse  toward  peace  In 
that  area;  therefore,  so  that  all  will  not  be 
lost  In  the  future,  we  must  stay — at  least 
with  American  money.  You  had  asked  his 
feelings  on  this  matter.  I  don't  know  If  all 
POW's  feel  this  way,  but  I  suspect  that 
they  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  say  that  all 
POW's  feel  that  way  but  It  is,  apparently, 
the  view  of  one  POW.  It  therefore  could 
be  the  view  of  others.  It  certainly  is  a 
matter  that  could  be  brought  out  if  we 
were  to  have  hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  President  has  already  indicated 
that  there  should  be  no  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam unless  there  was  a  congressional  au- 
thorization. I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for 
us  to  prejudge  the  matter  at  this  moment 
without  having  hearings,  without  getting 
all  the  facts,  and  without  considering  the 
matter  in  its  proper  context. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment  not 
because  it  disagrees  with  the  spirit  of  It. 
but  because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
concur  with  the  spirit  of  it  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  because  this  is  not  the  time  to 
act. 

Therefore,  the  responsible  thing,  I 
think,  for  the  Senate  to  do  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  be,  regardless  of  our  feel- 
ings on  the  matter,  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, just  one  word  before  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire). 

The  Senator  from  Texas  said  that  he 
thought  now  was  not  the  time  for  this 
amendment,  that  he  himself  feels  at  the 
present  time  that  probably  aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  emphasize  and  make  clear 
that  the  amendment  Itself — although  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  it  the  other 
way — does  not  prevent  future  action  on 
behalf  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

What  the  amendment  says  is  that  no 
U.S.  tax  funds  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  North  Vietnam  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  thereafter  by  the 
Congress. 

Now  those  who  feel  that  the  President 
or  the  executive  branch  should  have  the 
unilateral  right  to  take  tax  funds  and 
start  a  new  program  in  Indochina,  would 
want  to  oppose  the  amendment.  But 
those  who  feel  that  Congress  should  keep 
control  of  the  purse  strings  in  the  sense 
that  any  new  programs  must  be  first 
approved  by  Congress,  I  submit  that 
those  Senators  would  want  to  support 
my  proposal. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.).  in  his  remarks  just 
made,  makes  the  first  point  I  should  like 
to  reiterate,  emphasize,  and  underline,  so 
that  we  know  what  the  Senate  is  voting 
on. 

What  does  the  Byrd  amendment  pro- 
vide? 

It  Is  not  a  prescription  for  all  time, 
saying  that  we  will  never  provide  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  We  can  make  an  argu- 
ment for  that,  but  I  would  not  suggest 
that. 
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it  is  only 
dresently  con- 

I  ly  the  Congress 
of  the  Govem- 
e^pended  for  the 
of  any  kind, 
behalf  of  North 
a  athorized  here- 


Let  me  read  the  amendi^ient 
one  short  sentence  as 
stituted. 

No  funds  made  available 
to  any  department  or  agency 
ment  may  be  obligated  or  ej 
purpose  of  providing  asslstatfce 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on 
Vietnam,  unless  specifically 
after  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  ipokesman  for 
the  administration  has  sai  i. — and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  shockln^statements  I 
remember  hearing  in  receht  weeks,  and 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  them-^-that  regard- 
less of  what  Congress  will  po,  whether  it 
opposes  or  supports  aid  t*  North  Viet- 
nam, the  administration  ij  itends  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  vo  e  yesterday — 
70  to  24 — to  limit  impoundment  by  the 
President  means  anything,  it  means  that 
we  insist  we  will  control  th ;  priorities  on 
spending. 

That  is  our  constitution  il  right;  that 
is  our  authority;  and  we  are  going  to 
stand  up  and  take  responsibility  for  it. 
This  is  what  the  Byrd  amendment  does. 

One  could  make  a  strong  argument  for 
no  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  oeriod,  but  the 
Byrd  amendment  does  not  do  that.  It 
says  that  if  we  are  going  t  j  provide  aid, 
let  Congress  provide  it. 

For  a  few  years,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Forei  m  Operations 
of  the  Appropriations  Comi  littee.  In  that 
capacity,  I  learned  that  i:  there  is  one 
very  loose  area  of  contro  in  Congress, 
it  is  in  foreign  aid. 

The  fact  is  that  when  th  z  administra- 
tion comes  up  with  their  f<  reign  aid  bill, 
they  do  not  indicate  what  countries  are 
going  to  get  the  aid,  excep  t  on  an  illus- 
trative basis.  They  come  up  with  what 
they  call  an  illustrative  tudget.  Under 
that  budget,  they  can  provi  de  that  coun- 
try A  is  going  to  get  $1<  million  and 
country  B  $1  million.  Thi  y  can  decide 
later  that  all  $11  million  w  11  go  to  coun- 
try B.  That  is  within  th(  ir  discretion. 
There  is  no  limitation  in  t  le  appropria- 
tion of  how  much  can  gc  to  whatever 
country  we  wish  it  to  go  t< ». 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  ti  led  to  change 
that,  and  I  think  we  are  ma  king  progress 
toward  changing  it  and  are  going  to  pro- 
vide a  country-by-country  ippropriation 
within  the  next  year  or  two . 

However,  when  it  comes  bo  a  very  im- 
portant policy  action  su<  h  as  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  the  modes ;  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  should  pre- 
vail— that  aid  should  be  provided  only 
with  specific  congressional  i  uthorization. 

Let  us  consider  the  prior  ties  here.  All 
of  us,  I  think,  would  like  t )  help  people 
who  are  in  trouble.  We  kn  >w  that  some 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  j  eople  are  in- 
nocent— many  of  them  di(  not  support 
the  war.  I  am  sure— tha  many  were 
damaged  terribly,  painfull: ,  and  cruelly 
by  American  bombs. 

We  would  like  to  help  the  ;e  people  and 
provide  medical  attention.  ^  Ve  would  like 
to  do  what  we  could  to  prov  de  some  kind 
of  Umited  assistance.  I  cai  see  myself 
voting  for  some  assistance  of  that  kind. 
But  what  has  been  suggest  ;d  is  that  we 
provide  as  much  as  $2.5  J  lllion  of  de- 
velopment assistance  for  N<  rth  Vietnam. 
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Before  I  indicate  what  we  an  i  doing  when 
we  do  that,  let  us  consider  o  a  priorities. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Senate 
voted  to  sustain  a  veto  of  tl  e  President. 
I  voted  against  the  prevailing  side.  At 
any  rate,  by  sustaining  the  President's 
veto,  the  Senate  upheld  Iwithholding 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  to  aid 
the  handicapped,  to  aid  people  who  are 
111,  who  are  sick,  who  are  hi  irt,  and  who 
need  some  kind  of  assistanc  >  If  they  are 
going  to  work.  This  was  k  lied  by  ttie 
administration,  and  that  kill  Ing  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate  by  a  6i  i-to-36  vote. 
Apparently,  this  is  to  have  i  lesser  pri- 
ority than  aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  was  just  sitting  at  hea-ings  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  tie  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  an  I  Urban  Af- 
fairs, yesterday  and  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  the  administration 
made  a  specific  proposal  to  Congress  to 
spend  $2.5  billion  in  North  '^  rietnam? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ad:  ninistration 
has  not  made  any  such  prop  >sal,  but  the 
indications  have  been  very  cl  »r  that  It  is 
their  intention  to  spend  up  U  <  $2.5  billion 
over  the  next  2  years  in  a  d  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  the  administration 
said  that  it  will  not  spend  m  mey  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  couise,  the  ad- 
ministration will  spend  mon  sy  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  The  que  stion  is  how 
much,  whether  it  Is  enough. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  admini:  tration  said 
they  will  accept  a  pi-oposal  i  hat  ups  the 
proposed  budget  of  last  yea ',  but  not  a 
proposal  that  includes  waste  and  dupli- 
cation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  against  dupli- 
cation and  waste  just  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  against  it.  But  I 
think  that  the  program  tha'  was  before 
the  Senate,  which  the  Senat<  passed  and 
wanted  to  pass  over  the  Pres  ident's  veto, 
was  not  a  wasteful  progrim.  It  was 
modest  and  would  provide  les  s  money  for 
that  purpose  than  the  administration 
would  provide  for  North  Vieti  lani. 

I  have  an  article  from  Sa  i  Clemente. 
dated  March  31,  indicatinj  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  ro  intention 
of  abandoning  its  commitmei  it  for  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  despite  indig  nation  over 
Hanoi's  treatment  of  prisoners,  of  war. 
Tliere  has  been  no  indicition,  also, 
that  the  administration  \'ould  scale 
down  the  expressions  made  jarlier  that 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  would  ae  as  much 
as  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  that  a  d  rect  quota- 
tion from  a  White  House  so  urce?  If  so. 
who  was  the  spokesman  in  thi  it  instance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  a ;  the  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  is  conceme  I,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  Zieg  ler  was  the 
author  of  it.  I  am  not  quoting  Mr.  Ziegler 
as  saying  $2.5  billion,  howeve  ■.  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  administratior  said  they 
will  not  abandon  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
in  spite  of  the  treatment  of  1  r.S.  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  that  is  not  a  direct 
quotaticm? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  tl  e  adminis- 


tration would  send  up  a  request.  The 
point  Is  tiiat  they  have  not.  Also,  they 
have  Indicated  that  they  are  going  to 
provide  this  aid,  regardless  of  what  Con- 
gress does.  They  are  going  to  spend  oiu- 
money  aiding  North  Vietnam,  regardless 
of  the  position  of  Congress.  Senator 
Byrd  has  said  this  should  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  Congress. 

I  could  go  into  priorities  on  vocational 
rehabilitation,  housing,  education,  and 
health.  In  all  these  areas  we  are  holding 
down  spending,  and  in  many  areas  we 
should.  There  Is  imdoubtedly  waste  in 
some  of  these  programs,  waste  In  the 
education  programs,  overrims  and  waste 
in  some  of  the  health  programs.  But  I 
think  one  can  make  a  case  that  we  need 
more  health  and  educational  services. 

In  the  housing  area,  as  I  started  to 
Indicate  when  Senator  Tower  asked  me 
to  yield,  the  administration  is  on  record. 
Yesterday,  Secretary  Lyim  made  clear  to 
our  committee  that  because  of  a  mora- 
torium on  low-  and  moderate-income 
starts,  they  are  cutting  back  on  600,000 
housing  imits.  In  other  words,  600,000 
fewer  houses  will  be  constructed  for  peo- 
ple with  low  and  moderate  income  in  this 
country. 

At  a  time  when  housing  costs  are  In- 
creasing and  rents  are  high,  this  Is  bound 
to  be  a  formula  for  Inflation  and  will 
mean  higher  costs  and  higher  rents.  It 
is  done  because  the  administration  is 
arguing  that  we  do  not  have  the  money. 
Yet,  they  are  proposing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars— in  fact,  billions  of  dol- 
lars— of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  argument  is  made — and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  widely  held  illu- 
sions on  the  part  of  many  people — that, 
after  all,  America  has  done  this  in  the 
past;  that  after  World  War  n  we  pro- 
vided massive  assistance  to  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  assistance  we  provided  to 
both  Germany  and  Japan  was  substan- 
tial. On  a  per  capita  basis,  however.  It 
was  less  than  the  $2.5  billion — I  will  give 
the  source  later,  when  I  get  the  precise 
source — ^that  is  now  being  provided  for 
North  Vietnam.  But  consider  the  dif- 
ference. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  Germany  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  Hitler  was 
dead.  The  Nazi  regime  was  deposed.  A 
democratic  regime  came  into  power. 
Furthermore,  assistance  to  Germany  un- 
doubtedly would  not  have  been  provided, 
in  my  view,  except  that  we  recognized 
that  unless  we  had  a  reconstructed,  re- 
established, strong  Germany,  it  would  be 
subject  to  Commimist  subversion  and 
Communist  control  and  Communist  over- 
running from  the  East.  That  was  one  of 
the  big  arguments  for  it. 

With  respect  to  Japan,  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed.  The  Japanese  Emperor 
resigned;  the  Japanese  dictatorship  was 
\deposed.  It  was  replaced  by  a  model  par- 
liamentary democracy. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  rec- 
ognized there  was  a  threat  from  Com- 
munist China.  So  once  again  we  pro- 
vided assistance  to  Japan,  far  less,  how- 
ever, than  the  assistance  being  contem- 
plated now  for  North  Vietnam.  What  do 
we  have  in  North  Vietnam?  Do  we  have 
a  parliamentary  democracy?  We  have  a 
Communist   dictatorship.   I  know   that 


many  Senators  propose  that  we  not  give 
aid  to  any  dictatorship  even  if  It  Is 
friendly  to  this  country,  like  the  Greek 
dictatorship.  I  support  that  position  and 
I  think  it  is  right. 

But  for  us  to  give  aid  to  a  Communist 
dictatorship  when  we  have  been  at  war 
with  them,  when  they  have  won  the  war, 
does  not  make  sense  at  all.  It  is  not  anal- 
ogous to  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  II  with  respect  to  Germany 
and  Japan. 

Most  taxpayers  think  we  are  out  of 
our  minds  to  talk  about  providing  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  under  these  circum- 
stances. We  are  giving  aid  to  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  a  dictatorship,  and  many 
Senators  have  said  they  are  opposed  to 
any  aid  of  that  kind.  But  this  Is  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  hostile  to  this  coim- 
try,  carrying  on  hostilities  right  now  in 
Cambodia,  and,  as  we  know,  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Many  of  us  think  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  changed  dramatically 
and  very  drastically,  that  it  should  be 
multilateral  and  based  on  technical  as- 
sistance, and  that  we  should  avoid  big 
development  aid  programs  because  they 
have  not  worked.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  foreign  aid  program  we  should 
recognize  where  our  responsibilities  are 
and  where  that  foreign  aid  program  could 
be  most  effective. 

We  should  have  a  high  priority  for 
South  America.  That  Is  an  area  within 
our  own  area  of  responsibility  and  where, 
since  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  we  have  a  peculiar  and  a 
particular  interest.  It  Is  an  area  where 
our  economic  interests  and  security  in- 
terests really  lie.  South  America  should 
come  first.  We  have  been  reducing,  and 
I  think  properly  reducing,  aid  to  South 
America;  that  aid  is  to  be  far  less  than 
the  $2.5  billion  proposed  for  North  Viet- 
nam. But  South  America  is  in  our  back- 
yard, it  is  underdeveloped,  it  has  wide- 
spread poverty,  and  it  needs  assistance. 
U  we  provide  aid,  and  I  am  skeptical  of 
much  of  the  aid  we  provide,  that  area 
should  have  a  higher  priority  than  Asia, 
and  particularly  aid  to  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide priorities  on  foreign  aid,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  those  priorities  should  be  aid 
to  dictatorships,  and  aid  to  Communist 
dictatorships.  Foreign  aid  carmot  be 
justified  geographically,  because  this  Is 
outside  of  our  zone  of  Interest  or  Im- 
mediate interest.  With  respect  to  the 
zones  throughout  the  world,  South 
America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  No.  1,  Europe  would  be  close 
behind  it,  then  Africa,  and  then  Asia 
would  bring  up  the  rear.  But  also  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  aid  on  any  rational, 
documentary  basis,  unless  the  aid  is  to 
go  to  every  country  in  the  world,  all  140 
countries  or  however  many  countries 
there  are,  then  at  the  bottom  of  that 
entire  list  should  be  a  country  that  is  a 
dictatorship  carrying  on  hostile  actions 
right  now  against  this  country. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  hope  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  had  previously  considered 
the  likelihood  of  supporting  the  majority 
leader's  motion,  which  would  be  made 
later  today  to  table  the  Byrd  amend- 


ment, will  reconsider,  recognizing  the 
very  important  and  vital  clause  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  added  to  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  states: 
No  funds  made  available — 

And  these  are  the  important  words- — 
unless  specifically  authorized  hereafter  by 
the  Congress. 

How  anyone  who  believes  in  congres- 
sional responsibility,  anyone  who  beUeves 
in  the  division  of  powers  and  the  author- 
ity over  the  purse  by  Congress  could  ob- 
ject to  that  kind  of  amendment  is  be- 
yond me.  I  thank  the  Senato^  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  congratulate  him  on  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  tabling  motion 
is  resisted  and  that  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made 
a  powerful  presentation.  I  think  he  has 
put  the  amendment  in  clear  focus.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  strong  support. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  fom  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

I  yield  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
on  his  amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  tabled,  but  that  it  will  be  added 
to  this  bill  and  be  finally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.). 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  plans, 
well  on  the  way  to  implementation,  to 
reimburse  a  present  enemy  which  con- 
tinues to  wage  war  against  our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  world  of  reality 
it  matters  little  by  what  name  we  desig- 
nate the  $2.5  billion  proposed  contribu- 
tion to  North  Vietnam.  We  may  call  it 
reimbursement,  restitution,  reparations, 
a  charitable  <x)ntribution  or  an  outright 
gift.  The  terms  are  insignificant — the 
meaning  of  such  action  on  our  part  will 
be  determined  by  what  it  does,  how  it 
does  it.  and  the  end  result. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  what  it  does, 
no  one  can  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  reimburse  North 
Vietnam  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion, 
presumably.  I  assume,  for  damages  which 
that  nation  incurred  in  waging  an  armed 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  with  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  denying  to  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  its  people  to  domination  and 
control  by  a  Communist  power. 

The  question  of  how  we  accomplish  the 
pay  off  is  also  tremendously  important. 
It  is  a  fo-egone  conclusion  that  barring 
a  miracle,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  appropriate  $2.5 
biUion  to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  That 
brings  up  the  question  of  how  the  trans- 
fer of  our  tax  dollars  to  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  can  take  place.  The 
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truth  is  that  it  is  possible  for  the  admin- 
istration to  supply  such  massive  eco- 
nomic aid  to  rebuild  North  Vietnam  out 
of  unexpended  funds  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget.  Unexpected  funds 
have  accumulated  in  the  Department  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  The  exact 
amoimt  available  is  hard  to  come  by. 
We  know  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  Foreign  Operations 
that  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  there  remains  $24.9  billion  in  un- 
expended funds  in  the  pipeline  from 
prior  years,  including  appropriated  funds 
and  borrowing  authority.  It  is  true  that 
the  full  amount  could  not  be  used  for 
foreign  aid  purposes  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  However,  much  of  it 
can  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  sufficient  sum  is  avaUable  to  permit 
the  administration  to  divert  $500  million 
a  year  for  5  years  to  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

In  tl:iis  connection.  President  Nixon 
stated  in  a  press  conference  on  March 
2,  1973: 

As  far  as  any  assistance  program  Is  con- 
cerned. It  wm  be  covered  by  the  existing 
levels  for  the  budget  which  we  have  In  for 
national  security  purposes.  It  will  not  come 
out  of  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget. 

In  short,  unless  this  Congress  acts  to 
limit  the  expenditure  of  fimds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  national  se- 
curity purposes,  we  will  find  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  burdened  with  tlie  finan- 
cial costs  of  rebuilding  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  owe  North 
Vietnam  a  thin  dime;  and  if  we  reward 
North  Vietnam  viith  $2.5  billion  we 
cannot  escape  facing  up  to  the  conse- 
quences of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fool- 
ish act. 

The  United  States  had  an  obligation 
to  help  defend  South  Vietnam  against 
aggressors. 

I  assume  that  is  the  theory  under 
which  we  intervened  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Communist  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  was  aware  of  that  obligation. 
It  could  have  reasonably  anticipated  that 
we  would  meet  our  treaty  obligations.  It 
could  have  anticip)ated  the  consequences. 
It  could  have  ended  the  war  at  any  time 
in  its  own  discretion  i^ithout  the  loss  of 
its  sovereignty  of  its  territory  and  with- 
out damage  to  any  of  its  cities.  Instead, 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
its  Communist  alhes,  Russia  and  China, 
persisted  in  its  war  of  aggression.  They 
vigorously  pushed  the  Invasion  into 
South  Vietnam  and  destroyed  property 
and  killed  with  wanton  abandon  irmocent 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam,  who  wanted 
only  to  live  in  peace  and  security. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  again  to  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  sheer  folly  of  re- 
warding the  Crovenunent  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Is  it  not  true  that  the  proposed  aid 
and  a.ssistance  will  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  North  Vietnam?  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  will  increase  its  capacity  for  wag- 
ing wars  of  conquest  against  its  neighbors 
m  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia?  Is  it 
not  true  that  to  the  extent  that  we  aid 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  we 
!-elieve  China  and  Russia  and  permit 
these  nations  to  divert  more  funds  in 
pursuit  of  their  design  of  military  con- 
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North  Vietnam.  Additional:  y,  in  each 
case  of  aid  to  defeated  en;mies  after 
World  War  II  the  opposing  w  arring  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  in  power.  In 
short,  this  argtiment  will  not  hold  v\^ter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  turn  now  to  a 
consideration  of  domestic  consequences. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  strongly  against  a  d  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple are  not  prepared  to  take  on  another 
chent  nation.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
willing  to  respond  to  demmds  upon 
them  to  create  an  Office  of  Ec  onomic  Op- 
portunity for  Southeast  Asij,  to  include 
the  Communist  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  have  tried  and  miserably 
failed  to  buy  off  the  street  gangs  in  some 
of  our  major  cities.  There  i«  no  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  buy  tff  interna- 
tional gangsters  represented  by  Commu- 
nist governments  who  remain  deter- 
mined to  establish  Commumst  govern- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  jwe  simply 
cannot  capitulate  to  the  demands  for 
access  to  the  Treasury  of  fuhe  United 
States  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  overburdened,  hard- 
working, taxpaying.  Godfearing,  dedi- 
cated, patriotic  American  citizen  will 
sacrifice  and  sacrifice  again  and  again 
to  defend  the  best  interests  o  f  this  great 
Nation,  and  to  defend  it  against  its 
enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

But  I  tell  you  that  the  ave  rage  citizen 
has  too  much  commonsenie  and  too 
much  gimiption  to  permit  tie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  pick  his 
pockets  and  pay  tribute  to  he  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam. 

I  might  say,  parentheticalljf .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  of  A  abama  are 
more  united  on  this  subject  t  han  on  any 
subject  that  has  faced  the  ]  Jation  in  a 
number  of  years.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  States  pay  repaiations,  pay 
damages,  pay  a  bribe,  pay  m(  ney  by  any 
other  name,  to  the  Governm^  snt  of  Viet- 
nam. I  am  hopeful  that  this  C  ongress  will 
not  permit  that  to  be  done. 

Our  youth  were  called  upon  to  fulfill 
the  highest  duty  and  respc  nsibihty  of 
citizenship  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  defend  the  right  of  ;ree  people 
throughout  the  world  to  self  determina- 
tion and  to  freedom  from  aimed  agres- 
sion from  any  source.  Too  ma]  ly  made  tlie 
supreme  sacrifice  in  defence  of  these 
ideals  to  say  now  that  it  was  all  in  vain. 
We  can  never  forget  that  the  f  fought  an 
enemy  aggressor  who  destroyed  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Souih  Vietnam 
with  reckless  abandon — whc  killed  and 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  tlibusands  of 
South  Vietnamese  with  callous  fero- 
ciousness. Countless  thousaids  of  our 
veterans  have  returned  wounded  and 
maimed  in  mind  and  body,  i  kinie  50,000 
lost  their  lives  and  some  3  )0,000  were 
wounded. 

Our  prisoners  of  war  have  been  made 
to  suffer  torture  and  indescribable  in- 
humane treatment  at  the  lands  of  an 
enemy  we  now  propose  to  a  d  and  abet 
in  its  designs  to  disrupt  tht  peace  and 
security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  this  even  uality  will 
come  to  pass  imless  Congress  acts  affirm- 
atively to  prevent  it.  There:  ore,  I  urge 
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with  all  the  conviction  at  my  command 
that  the  Senate  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  President,  in  February  1972.  in  a 
newsletter  I  sent  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, I  discussed  this  very  same  ques- 
tion. That  was  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  this  issue  was  surfacing,  and  it 
seemed  apparent  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  reparations,  to 
pay  money,  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  years  gone  by  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  received 
tribute  from  the  smaller  nations.  The 
Roman  Empire  had  many  vassal  states. 
Many  governments  paid  tribute  to  it  to 
keep  the  great  Roman  government  from 
Invading  their  country  and  killing  off 
their  people,  or  selling  them  into  slavery. 
However,  never  before  in  history,  so  far 
as  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  a  great  nation 
such  as  the  United  States,  one  with  a 
population  10  times  that  of  the  smaller 
nation,  paid  tribute  to  a  smaller  nation. 
That  is  what  is  being  called  for  by  these 
plans  to  pay  $2.5  billion  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  these  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  start 
out  sometimes  on  a  modest  basis  and  in 
a  very  short  time  build  up  many  times 
over.  They  snowball  and  get  larger  and 
larger  and  larger.  And  when  we  talk 
about  the  payment  of  $2.5  billion,  that 
would  just  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In 
another  year  or  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years,  that 
would  be  magnified  beyond  recognition, 
and  the  American  taxpayers  will  be  called 
on  to  foot  the  bill  for  rebuilding  North 
Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  has  never  disavowed 
any  intention  of  taking  over  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  never  disavowed  any  in- 
tention of  taking  over  all  of  South- 
east Asia.  However,  we  would  be  after 
havmg  lost  the  Uves  of  50.000  American 
boys,  after  having  suffered  300  000 
wounded,  and  after  having  spent  $150 
billion,  starting  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  It  is  a  very 
very  foolish  procedui-e  m  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  President,  the  little  report  that  I 
wrote,  among  other  items  back  to  the 
people  of  my  state  in  my  newsletter, 
states : 

..."■^i*'"^*"  ^^^^  *°  Hanoi— My  support  of 
the  President  s  efforts  to  bring  to  a  close  our 
participation  In  the  Indochina  war  is  a  well 
known  fact. 

I  have  supported  on  every  occasion 
that  the  issue  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  President's  position  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  North  Vietnam 
war. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  newsletter: 
The  President's  proposals  for  ending  the 
war  are  most  generous. 

Tliat  was  back  before  the  cease-fire 
came  into  being. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  newsletter: 

However,  I  oppose  the  plan  announced  by 

the  State  Department  to  spend  $7.5  billion 

rebuilding  Indochina,  of  which  $2.5  billion 

would  be  spent  in  North  Vietnam.  Doubtless 
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this  would  be  Just  the  start  of  the  spending. 
Thus,  our  country  would  be  admitting  giiUt 
for  the  war,  and  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  paying  reparations,  like  a  defeated 
nation,  to  rebuild  a  country  whose  armies 
have  killed  50,000  American  men,  wounded 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  which 
cruelly  mistreats  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  payment  of  this  bribe,  for  that  is 
what  it  would  be,  will  have  my  strong 
opposition.  In  the  words  of  a  famous 
toast,  usually  attributed  to  Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  time 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  were  demand- 
ing tribute  from  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  attacking  our  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

Certainly  I  believe  that  that  is  the  is- 
sue set  forth  by  the  Bjnrd  amendment. 
Certainly  I  would  side  with  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  . 

I  would  be  willing  to  see  millions  spent 
for  defense — and,  of  course,  we  are 
spending  billions  for  defense,  which  I 
approve  of — but  I  do  not  favor  spending 
one  cent  for  tribute. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  expected  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Byrd  amendment  will 
not  carry  and  that  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  think  he  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  amendment,  and  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  which  faces  the 
Senate. 

The  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
pointed  out  that  there  are  huge  unex- 
pended funds  already  appropriated  by 
Congress.  If  Congress  fails  to  adopt  this 
amendment  today,  stating  that  no  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  North 
Vietnam  unless  specifically  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  then  these  huge 
unexpended  balances  could  be  available 
for  transfer  to  North  Vietnam.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  Congress  realize 
the  existence  of  these  unexpended  funds, 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
brought  out  so  very  clearly,  in  his  com- 
ments, that  very  important  point. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  also 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  situation  existing 
with  North  Vietnam  today  compared 
with  the  situation  that  existed  with  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy  following  World 
War  II.  The  point  has  been  stated  that 
because  of  what  the  United  States  did 
with  regard  to  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy 
following  World  War  n.  something  simi- 
lar should  be  done  v.ith  resi>ect  to  North 
Vietnam. 

But  I  want  to  reemphasize,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  were  destroyed. 
The  aggressive  leadership  in  each  of 
those  countries  was  eliminated,  and  the 
United  States  took  over  the  occupation 
of  those  countries— either  the  United 
States  alone  or  the  United  States  in  con- 
cert with  allies. 

None  of  that  exists  in  North  Vietnam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  North  Vietnam  al- 


ready, at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  has  230,000  hard 
core  troops  in  South  Vietnam  today. 

In  addition,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
United  Press  International  bulletin  thnt 
has  just  come  in  from  Saigon.  It  ro^ds 
as  follows: 

Saigon. — Communists  launched  attacks  In 
all  of  South  Vietnam's  four  mUitary  regions 
today,  touching  off  the  heaviest  fighting 
since  the  Jan.  28  cease-fire  and  stirring  fer.rs 
of  a  new  North  Vletnam-Viet  Cong  of- 
fensive. 

The  fighting  ranged  from  the  far  north, 
where  the  Communists  pumped  785  rounds 
of  artillery  and  mortar  fire  into  a  South  Viet- 
namese position  in  a  single  20-minute  period 
to  the  Mekong  Delta  In  the  south,  where  16 
Communists  and  23  South  Vietnamese  died 
In  a  three-hour  battle. 

One  military  source  said  the  Communist 
attacks  were  probes  designed  to  find  a  South 
Vietnamese  weak  spot  and  prepare  for  a 
major  offensive. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  nrain 
is  indicative  of  how  different  the  situa- 
tion is  today  from  what  is  was  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  but  before 
doing  so.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following- 
No  funds  made  available  bv  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  anv  kind 
directly    or    indirectly,   to    or   on    behalf   of 
North   Vietnam,   unless   specificaUy   author- 
ized hereafter  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
pending  amendment,  because  it  is  in 
line  with  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Henr>-  Kissinger  when  he  met  with  a 
group  of  Senators  in  this  building  after 
his  return  in  Januar>-.  I  believe,  and  it  is 
in  line  with  statements  made  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  wit. 
that  before  any  action  wns  taken,  the 
administration  would  present  to  Con- 
gress any  proposal  which  had  been 
tentatively  agreed  to  or  whi-^h  was  im- 
der the  most  serious  rcnsideration  at 
that  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  accepting  or  re- 
jecting the  amendment,  v.e  wi'.l  not  dis- 
pose of  the  question  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  or.  indeed,  to  sll  of  Irdorlirr.:'.. 
That  question  will  arise  and  arise  rjain 
in  the  Senate  until  it  is  faced  on"  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  That  is  as  it  shcild 
be;  and  that  is  as  it  will  be.  So.  I  want  to 
set  forth  my  position  at  this  time  on  the 
substance  of  the  question. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  full  sup- 
port of  the  President's  negotiating;  ef- 
fort which  has  brought  about  a  tentative 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  a  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  Forces  from  Vietnam,  and 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  As  an 
essential  of  the  success  of  tliose  necoUa- 
tions,  the  Picsident  asked  for  an  invest- 
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ment  In  peace.  A  part  of  that  invest- 
ment, as  he  made  clear,  is  in  the  form 
of  aid  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  war's 
havoc  throughout  Indochina. 

There  are  those  who  are  against  that 
aid,  who  would  find  fault  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  There  is,  in  particular,  a 
reluctance  to  go  along  with  his  pro- 
posal to  provide  postwar  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  an  understandable 
reluctance.  Feelings  run  strong  now,  as 
they  did  with  regard  to  Germany  and 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
as  they  do  at  the  end  of  every  war.  Feel- 
ings aside,  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  paid  a  terrible  price,  in  a 
futile  effort  to  fight  this  war  to  an  end: 
303,000  Americans  wounded  in  combat, 
almost  46.000  Americans  killed  in  com- 
bat, 10,300  Americans  dead  as  a  result  of 
nonhostile  action,  overall  360,000  Ameri- 
can casualties,  including  more  than 
25,000  paraplegics,  quadriplegics,  or  dis- 
assembled men  as  they  have  been  called. 
The  monetary  cost?  We  have  spent  be- 
tween $130  and  $140  billion  to  date;  the 
eventual  full  cost  may  be  expected  to  go 
to  $450  billion  and  to  saddle  the  people 
of  this  Nation  with  debts  well  into  the 
next  century.  Moreover,  what  of  the  divi- 
sions produced  by  the  war  at  home?  The 
drug  infestation?  The  inflation?  The 
dwindling  value  of  the  dollar?  The  de- 
cline in  respect  for  our  political  institu- 
tions? 

Those  are  some  of  the  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  war,  and  if  we  can  bear  them, 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  and  should  bear  part  of  the  more 
nominal  and  constructive  costs  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  Indochina.  There,  too, 
in  all  parts  of  that  war-torn  area,  the 
suffering  has  been  real  and  overwhelm- 
ing :  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  killed  and  maimed; 
vast  areas  of  forest  and  croplands  re- 
duced to  deserts;  thousands  of  cities, 
towns  and  hamlets  leveled;  millions  made 
homeless. 

Peace  is  healing.  Peace  is  the  putting 
aside  of  anger.  Peace  is  reconstructing 
and  building.  So  on  February  27,  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  and  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  efforts  to  embark  on  a  decade  of 
peace,  the  first  step  of  which  would  be 
the  negotiated  end  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. I  indicated  at  that  time  that  I 
would  support  his  proposals  for  peace 
even  though  they  involved  postwar  aid  to 
all  of  Indochina.  I  offered  that  support, 
however,  subject  to  various  criteria 
which  I  was  then  trying  to  delineate  in 
my  own  mind.  One  of  those  criteria,  Mr. 
President,  is  now  clear  to  me  and  it  is 
best  that  it  be  set  forth  at  this  time. 

I  am  inclined  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  Indochina,  provided, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  cease-fire  Is,  In 
fact,  reasonably  operative  throughout 
Indochina  and  we  are  militarily  out  of 
that  situation  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  It 
is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  I  note  that 
such  is  not  the  situation  today.  Where  is 
the  peace?  Where  is  the  disengagement? 
How  can  we  speak  of  rebuilding  when 
B-52  bombers,  day  after  day,  are  still 
making  some  of  the  heaviest  bombing 
nms  of  the  war?  When  we  continue  to 
face  the  prospect  of  more  casualties, 
more  POW's  and  more  MIA's? 
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Where  is  this  transpirij  ig,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? In  Cambodia,  of  al  places.  Cam- 
bodia, never  was  more  than  vaguely 
peripheral  to  the  conflic .  in  Vietnam 
and  only  by  a  great  stre  ;ch  of  reason 
could  it  be  connected  w  th  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  The 
ill-fated  excursion  across  t  le  Cambodian 
borders  3  years  ago  had  no  discerni- 
ble effect  on  the  outcome  )f  the  conflict 
other  than  to  add  greatl;  to  our  costs 
and  casualties  and  saddU  us  with  still 
another  dependent  gover  iment.  Cam- 
bodia's internal  political  s  tuation  never 
was  and  is  not  now  remoi  ely  connected 
with  any  reasonable  inter«  st  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  here  we  are  at  this  late  date  dig- 
ging ourselves  deeper  into  mother  tragic 
military  involvement,  infiic  ting  one  more 
vast  compass  of  devastatio  i  on  one  more 
hapless  land,  in  support  ol  one  more  ir- 
relevant government,  in  i  me  more  ob- 
scure region  of  Indocliina  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  continue  to  pursi  le  this  vein  is 
to  cast  into  doubt  all  t  lat  has  been 
achieved  by  way  of  negoti  ition  in  Viet- 
nam. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rei  erate  my  in- 
clination to  support  the  Pr  ;sident's  posi- 
tion, which  is  a  valid  one  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  a  measure  of  decei  icy,  as  a  share 
of  our  responsibility  for  <  eveloping  in- 
ternational peace,  and  as  i ,  contribution 
to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  a  terrible 
war.  But  I  cannot  and  I  wi  1  not  vote  for 
funds  for  reconstruction  i  i  North  Viet- 
nam or  South  Vietnam  o:  wherever  in 
Indochina  if  we  continue  tc  put  out  great 
sums  to  pay  for  continual  Dombing  runs 
over  Cambodia  which  ris; :  the  ruin  of 
more  American  lives.  Un]  3ss  this  last- 
gasp  practice  ends  forthvith,  the  war 
in  Indochina  will  not  be  mded.  In  the 
circumstances,  I  can  see  ittle  point  in 
supporting  any  aid  prograi  i  for  any  part 
of  Indochina. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  briefly  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  ir  deed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  ]  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if,  by  his  spe  ;ch,  in  which 
he  places  a  series  of  con<  itions  on  his 
support  for  aid  to  North  V  etnam,  if 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  In  lochina. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Indochina,  that  is 
right — not  only  North  Vi  tnam.  South 
Vietnam,  but  any  aid  to  Indochina — if 
he  feels  that  the  Byrd  a  nendment  as 
modifled,  and  as  such  is  dramatically 
improved,  would  not  receiv  ;  his  support? 
As  the  amendment  reads  now,  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  shall  be  p-ohibited  un- 
less specifically  authorizec  hereafter  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  indicated  my 
full  support  for  the  Byrd  s  mendment  as 
modifled,  because  it  is  strei  gthening  and 
recognizes  the  responsibilit  r  of  Congress. 
It  fits  in  very  well  with  wl  at  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  told  us  when  le  met  with 
Senators  in  this  part  of  t  le  Capitol  in 
late  January,  at  which  tim  ;  he  said  that 
any  proposals  which  wo\  Id  be  forth- 
coming would  flrst  be  sen  to  Congress 
for  consideration,  discua  sion,  debate, 
and  approval  or  disapprov  il.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said  the 
same  thing.  What  we  are  (  oing  is  based 
on  what  has  been  said  be  ore,  but  put- 
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ting  it  down  in  the  form  ol 
ment  which  will  have  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the 
yield  a  little  further,  let  me 
lighted  to  hear  this.  Earlier, 
but  I  was  misinformed — ■ 
stood  the  majority  leader 
table  the  Byrd  amendment 
ment  of  mine  was  in  erro;' 
happy  that  it  was.  I  now 
the   distinguished   majority 
support  the  Byrd  amendmen ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
Senator  from  Montana  yield|? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might 
only  did  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
both  say  they  expected  to  get 
ization  of  Congress  for 
posals,  but  they  made  it 
Vietnam  at  Paris  that 
would  have  to  be  f  orthcomini ; 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Yes.   : 
communique  by   Presidents 
Nixon  at  San  Clemente  the 
fore  last  said  in  effect — I 
paraphrase  it  freely — ; 
effect  that  each  President 
take  this  matter  up  with  the 
congresses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
text  of  the  statement  I  made 
ate  on  this  subject  on 

There  being  no  objectior 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.    Mansfield.    Mr. 
mend  the  distinguished 
mont   for  the  temperate 
made  today,  which  fits  in  witli 
bipartisanship  several  days  ago 

I  note  that  on  page  6  of 
Senator  states: 

"The  cease-fire  is  only  the  ba. 
of  peace  in  Indochina." 

How    true.    And    just   how 
cease-flre  is,  of  course,   is 
fact  that  in  South  Vietnam 
and  In  Laos  the  fighting  Is 

So  I  commend  the 
for  his  remarks,  because  what 
raise  a  fiag  of  caution.  What 
Interested  In,  as  I  am — and  I 
entire  Senate  and  the  total  Ame 
tlon — Is  three   things:    One,  a 
fact  as  well  as  In  being;  two 
withdrawal   of   all   U.S.   military 
from  Vietnam,  a  process  which 
at  the  present  time — and  It 
standing  that  the  number  remit 
moment  Is  somewhere  betweei  i 
12,000 — and,  three,  the  return 
and  the  recoverable  missing  in 

Those  are  the  three  most 
tors.  When  we  reach  those  ob 
I  think  we  can  begin  talking 
ance,  if  any  such   proposal  is 
article  XXI  of  the  agreement, 
that  In  the  meantime  we  ougtJt 
man  downtown — the  President 
work   these   things  through, 
tentative  settlement — and  tha 
at  the  moment.  We  must  try  to 
that  there  will  not  be  a  returh 
In  which  we  will  become 
there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
for  a  peace  In  that  part  of  the 
for   the   Indigenous  peoples 
for  this  Nation  as  well. 

The  distinguished  Senator  .« 
of  his  speech : 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  roo*i 
and  discussion  over  the  form  thfct 
structlon  presence  In  Indochina 
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Again,  the  Senator  Is  correct.  There  will  be 
a  right  time  for  a  proposal  to  be  made,  based 
on  the  circumstances  'n^icb  exist  at  that 
time.  Those  circumstances,  to  get  back  to 
what  originally  was  said,  depend  on  a  cease- 
fire in  fact,  depend  on  the  total  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  military  personnel  and  the  release 
of  aU  prisoners  of  war  and  recoverable  miss- 
ing in  action. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  says  In  his 
speech : 

"But  the  purpose  will  be  to  discourage 
more  war  and  to  encourage  more  peace." 

The  Senator  Is  right.  I  hope  that  his  speech 
has  been  listened  to  and  wUl  be  read  by  those 
who  are  Interested  In  that  part  of  the  world 
and  our  role  In  it  and  that  they  will  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  not  over;  that 
there  Is  only  a  tenuous  truce;  that  we  stUl 
have  POW's  and  recoverable  MIA's  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  and  in 
Laos;  that  we  still  have  t)etween  11.000  and 
12,000  military  personnel  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  truce  at  the  moment  Is  at  best 
delicate;  it  Is  far  from  being  a  cease-fire.  In 
fact. 

I  would  hope  we  would  follow  the  advice 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont; 
that  we  would  withhold  our  own  fire  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  and  give  the  President  a 
chance,  based  on  the  facts  as  they  exist  and 
In  accord  with  what  I  have  stated  this  after- 
noon, to  present  to  the  Congress  a  proposal,  a 
proposal  which  I  am  sure  Congress  wUl  dlsect 
and  go  Into  thoroughly,  and  a  proposal  on 
which  Congress  Itself  will  have  to  make  a 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made  and  to  state  that  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  Paris  conference  sis  even  being  a 
near  approach  to  Utopia.  There  wUl  be  prob- 
lems and  violations  of  the  agreement  which 
has  been  reached,  but  we  have  made  one 
step  and  I  want  to  make  plain  that  we  can- 
not consider  seriously  any  expenditures  for 
reconstruction,  and  so  forth,  until  all  of 
oiur  prisoners  of  war  have  been  released. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In  ac- 
cord with  the  views  just  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  As  he  knows,  for  years 
I  have  had  three  objectives,  which  I  have 
mentioned  and  which  I  cannot  reiterate  too 
often.  I  have  sought  for  years  to  bring  about 
a  ceasefire,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  In  aU  of 
Indochina.  I  have  sought  for  years  to  bring 
about  the  extrication  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam and  Indochina.  I  have  sought  for  years 
to  bring  about  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  missing  in  action. 

These  objectives  seem — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "seem" — to  be  on  the  way  to  a  final 
solution,  which  may  well  be  contingent  on 
the  "Investment  In  peace"  in  all  of  Indo- 
china. What  the  President  said  about  an 
"investment  In  peace"  may  well  be  part  of 
the  price  of  ending  this  ghastly  war,  an  ob- 
jective so  Hiuch  desired  by  all  of  us  and  paid 
for  over  such  a  long  period  of  time  by  over 
303,000  Americans  wounded  in  combat,  by 
almost  46,000  Americans  killed  in  combat,  by 
10.300  Americans  dead  as  the  result  of  non- 
hostile  action,  by  an  overall  total  of  almost 
360.000  American  casualties  in  this  war. 

Concurrent  with  that  human  cost  is  the 
monetary  cost  of  between  $130  billion  and 
$140  billion  to  date,  a  cost  which  will  even- 
tually amount  to  between  $350  blUlon  and 
$450  billion,  and  which  will  saddle  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  well  into  the  next  century. 
It  is  good.  Indeed,  that  at  long  last  this 
longest,  most  tragic  and  second  most  costly 
war  in  all  our  history  may  be  coming  to  an 
end.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his 
superb  exposition  at  his  press  conference  in 
mid-January,  it  is  time  that  "Together  with 
healing  the  wounds  of  Indochina  we  can 
begin  to  heal  the  wounds  of  America." 

Subject  to  various  criteria  which  I  am 
working  on  at  the  present  time,  I  think  we 


ought  to  give  the  President's  proposals, 
when  and  if  they  come  up,  every  reasonable 
consideration,  because  our  chief  objective,  aa 
I  am  sure  it  Is  his.  Is  to  bring  about,  finally, 
peace  and  stability  In  Indochina.  It  would  be 
our  hope  and  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  his  efforts 
to  embark  on  the  "decade  of  peace"  which 
he  has  stressed  so  often  during  this  adminis- 
tration. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi,- 
LiNcs)  but  before  yielding  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Senators 
may  be  made  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment as  modifled: 

Senators  Church,  Case,  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  HOT, LINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  in  the  submis- 
sion of  his  amendment,  and  in  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "unless  specifically 
authorized  hereafter  by  the  Congress." 

This  amendment  is  a  model  of  Clarity 
and  Foresight.  It  spells  out  a  policy — a 
policy  that  is  right  and  a  policy  that  is 
necessary. 

We  read  today  how  the  war  continues. 
The  gtins  fire,  the  enemy  invades,  the 
bombers  fly.  The  war  is  a  cancer.  It  is  a 
poison. 

Now,  as  so  many  times  before  in  the 
history  of  this  war,  our  people  are  search- 
ing for  the  truth.  The  American  people 
have  never  been  leveled  with  on  the  war. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 
That  is  what  makes  this  amendment 
necessary. 

When  43  Senators  met  with  Dr.  Kis- 
singer for  his  briefing  on  January  26  in 
room  S.  207 — we  had  read  in  the  news 
media  reports  about  aid  programs  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  actual  amount  men- 
tioned was  aroimd  $24  billion. 

On  that  January  26,  Dr.  Kissinger's 
answer  was,  no,  there  is  no  reference  in 
the  agreement,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  he 
said,  in  positive  and  adroit  terms,  that 
he  will  oppose  such  mention,  inference, 
or  reference  thereto.  He  said  that  that 
v.ould  be  reparations,  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  going  to  pay  repara- 
tions. That  was  not  even  discussed,  he 
said.  It  was  not  inferred.  It  was  not  men- 
tioned, directly  or  indirectly. 

Then,  to  our  amazement  we  read  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  agreement,  article  21 
of  that  agreement  stated: 

The  United  States  anticipates  that  this 
agreement  will  usher  in  an  era  of  recoucUla- 
lion  with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, as  with  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 
In  pursuance  of  its  traditional  policy,  the 
United  St.ites  will  contribute  to  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  and  to  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  throughout  Indochina. 

That  is  the  text  from  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  This  was  pointed  out  and  has 
been  referred  to  not  by  the  administra- 
tion, not  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  So  would  it  not  be 
nice  if  we  could  rely  on  what  the  leader- 
snip — and  I  am  talking  about  adminis- 
trative leadeisliip,  first  Democratic  and 


now  Republican,  has  told  us  about  Indo- 
china? 

But  the  rhetoric  and  the  statements 
have  always  been  misleading — through- 
out the  course  of  this  long  and  costly  war. 
Bombing  has  been  called  "protective 
reaction."  Invasion  was  "an  incursion." 
We  have  even  followed  that  kind  of  mis- 
leading terminology  into  our  domestic 
programs  with  deficit  spending  becoming 
a  "full  employment  budget,"  and  now 
we  have  aid  to  Vietnam — in  reality,  rep- 
arations. What  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama characterized  as  a  bribe  is  now 
"healing  the  woimds  of  war." 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  some  clarity 
and  directness  into  our  policy.  It  is  time 
to  make  certain  that  North  Vietnam  is 
imder  no  misapprehensions  about  Amer- 
ica's intentions.  The  world  should  know 
our  policy.  The  administration  shauld 
know  that  there  will  be  no  fimds  for 
aiding  the  North,  so  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
is  under  no  more  illusions  when  he  gees 
to  the  bargaining  table. 

I  plead  genuinely,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  really  want  to  honor  the  prisoners 
of  war,  if  we  want  to  honor  the  2' 2 
million  who  were  involved,  if  we  want 
to  honor  the  56,241  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  and  the  303,616  who  have  been 
maimed,  all  of  us  should  begin,  as  best 
we  know,  to  speak  the  truth  about  this 
war.  It  has  not  ended.  It  has  not  ended, 
as  the  majority  leader  emphasized,  be- 
cause the  North  Vietnamese  never  did 
think  they  were  ending  the  war.  They 
never  posed  as  ending  the  war.  Tliey 
never  started  down  the  road  toward 
peace,  and  they  never  said  anything 
other  than  "victory"  and  "march  on." 

Earlier  this  year  I  visited,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  others,  some  eight  countries  in  the 
Far  East,  a  somewhat  similar  visit  to 
that  made  by  the  Vice  President.  Ouis 
was  in  January.  We  saw  the  same  things, 
to  our  amazement,  still  going  on — tiie 
same  confusion,  the  same  obscuiity  of 
missions. 

In  1966  I  had  visited  Laos.  We  saw  the 
v.ar  there,  although  the  Democratic  ad- 
mmistration  tried  to  hide  it  just  as  the 
Republican  administiation  fails  to  come 
clean  on  Cambodia.  In  196G  when  we 
asked  what  our  mission  was,  we  were  told 
the  mission  was  to  keep  the  Cliinese  out, 
to  contain  the  Commmiist  hordes.  In 
1973,  I  asked  what  our  reaction  was 
gomg  to  be  to  the  Cliiiiesc-built  roads 
which  hook  up  witli  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
ever  toward  North  Vietnam.  By  the  way. 
the  existence  of  these  roads  was  top 
secret,  we  were  told.  The  briefers  almost 
got  under  tlie  table  to  tell  the  Senators. 
The  next  morning  I  read  all  about  it  in 
the  Stais  and  Stripes.  One  road  was 
built  witliin  10  kilometers  of  Tliailand. 
f  nothcr  down  to  tlie  captal  of  Laos,  and 
rnotlier  in  the  direction  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Wliy  had  we  not  knocked  these  roads 
out  before  now?  They  would  fall  into  the 
valley  and  would  take  years  to  reb-oild. 

The  response  was,  "our  orders  are  not 
to  distmb  the  Chinese." 

In  1966  the  niission  was  to  keep  the 
Cliinese  out,  and  in  1972-73  the  orders 
had  been  to  give  sanctu.arj'  to  the  Chi- 
nese, that  is  why  I  asked  Dr.  Kissinger, 
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on  January  26,  "Have  the  Chinese  joined 
in  the  agreement?" 

Everybody  looked  as  if  to  ask,  "Where 
did  that  fellow  come  from?  How  did  they 
get  into  this  war?" 

But  I  am  still  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
my  question. 

The  mission  in  Cambodia,  we  were  told, 
was  not  to  bring  about  a  free  Cambodia 
but  a  coalition  government.  But  in  South 
Vietnam  all  the  talk  was  about  a  free 
government.  No  wonder  we  have  been 
confused.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the 
war  is  over. 

When  we  goi  into  Vietnam,  I  found 
no  one  in  a  position  of  responsibility  who 
really  believed  the  war  was  ending.  That 
was  the  one  impression  I  came  back  with 
at  the  end  of  January,  so  it  surprised 
me  when  we  all  started  talking  about  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  President,  himself,  made  a  very 
dramatic  trip  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  in  February,  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  He  made  an  out- 
standing talk.  Among  other  things,  he 
said: 

Now  that  we  have  brought  an  end  to  the 
war — 

I  had  just  come  back  from  Indochina 
and  I  knew  differently.  But  I  had  to  lis- 
ten. It  was  not  incumbent  upon  me,  as 
an  individual  Senator,  to  try  to  raise 
waves  or  differ  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  were  playing  the  game  of  "shut 
your  mouth  and  get  the  prisoners  back." 

The  President  said: 

Now  that  we  have  brought  an  end  to  the 
war,  let  us  honor  them  all,  and  the  way  to 
honor  them.  I  say.  Is  for  us  to  work  together 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  m  the  world,  a  peace 
that  can  last  not  only  In  Southeast  Asia, 
but  a  peace  that  the  United  States  can  help 
to  build  for  this  whole  world  In  which  we 
live. 

Again,  he  said: 

Ending  a  war  Is  not  unusual  for  the  United 
States.  After  all.  In  this  century  we  ended 
World  War  I.  we  ended  World  War  n.  we 
ended  Korea,  and  now  we  have  ended  the 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Farther  down  he  said : 

Now,  when  we  consider  those  great  events, 
combined  with  the  end  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam— 

Yet  the  war  goes  on.  The  fighting  still 
rages.  And  here  is  our  problem — we  can- 
not call  a  thing  as  it  is.  We  continually 
refer  to  "peace."  but  I  am  reminded  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Jeremiah  saying 
"peace,  peace,  when  there  Is  no  peace." 

I  hope  for  peace.  I  am  working  for 
peace.  But  when  you  have  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam  what  has  ensued  since 
the  end  of  January  up  to  the  pr'^sent 
moment,  I  say  categorically  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  that  the 
North  Vietnamese,  by  way  of  manpower, 
by  way  of  ammunition,  by  way  of  sup- 
plies, by  way  of  tanks,  by  way  of  130- 
millimeter  rifles,  have  bdlt  up  more 
strongly  this  very  minute  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  they  were  on  March  30  of  last 
year,  at  the  time  they  launched  their  last 
great  offensive. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  have  no  peace,  that  we 
have  no  cease-flre,  that  we  have,  rather, 
a  ceaseless  fire  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia? 


it 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  „ 
rect.  As  he  characterizes  i 
less  fire  that  continues 

We  were  briefed  about 
and  artillery.  These  130- 
are  moving  down;  there 
400   tanks— all  in  the 
Everyone  is  going  around 
peace,  talking  about ' 
of  war,"  and  hailing  the  . 
I  think  we  ought  to  tell  the 
therein   is   our   trouble, 
really    come   clean   with 
people  on  this  particular 

I  should  like  to 
thing,  and  that  is  the 
just  been  added  by 
bit  of  senatorial  history  oi 
called.  I  am  reminded  of 
est  legislative  and  military 
time  and  certainly  one  of 
voices  for  national 
of  the  United   States. 
Richard  Brevard  Russell. 
we  have  all  been  divided  _ 
or  hawks.  We  do  not  like  it 
lie  and  the  news  media 
else  use  those  terms.  Let  . 
history  of  a  hawk,  the  late 
ard  Brevard  Russell  of 

He  stated  time  and  agaii 
during  our  policy 
that  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services,  he  would 
President  after  President 
all  ai-ound  the  world  and 
of  American  commitments 
bring  back  camel  drivers 
bring  back  anything;   an« 
give  you  a  bill.  He  said  that 
he  wanted  to  be  loyal  to 
in  Chief;  he  wanted  to  be 
national  security  and 
but  it  had  gotten  completel; ' 
He  knew  something  had 
limit  these  open  ended 

So    the    commitments 
submitted    by    the 
ator  from  Arkansas   (Mr 
was  at  the  request  of  the 
Georgia.  Mr.  Russell,  who 
of  the  Committee  on 
The  Senator  from  Georgia 
he  had  the  strength  at 
time  to  propose  it.  but  he 
strongly. 

That  is  what  we  are 

respect  to  North  Vietnam- 
tration  playing  on  words 
though  those  who  would  .. 
oppose  an  investment  in 
sounds  nice — that  is  nice  tc 
the  land.  "The  war  is  over 
investment  in  peace,"  but 
have  a  bigger  war  than 
greatest  infiltration  into 
land  that  we  have  ever 
we  carmot  rely  on  words 
coordinate.   If   the 
administration  would  take 
confidence — certainly  not 
tors  like  myself,  but  at 
ship — so  they  would  know 
on,  amendments  of  this 
be  necessary.  But  today 
lutely  necessary  imder  the 
where  we  are  calling  war 
calling  a  step-up  an 
instead  call  a  fact  a  "fact 
call  the  truth  "truth." 
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The  amendment  as  ^ 

distinguished  senior  Senat^ 
ginia  is  clear  and  to  the  ^_. 
hibits  aid  to  North  Vietnaii 

pressly   hereinafter   

Congress.  No  funds  would  be 
able  to  provide  assistance 
direct   or   indirect,   on 
country. 

History  and  logic  both 
spending   American   dollars 
North  Vietnam.  We  became 
Vietnam  to  keep  the  North 
ing  its  government  and  its 
South. — Now  after  the  ., 
our   Nation's    history — 56, 
deaths — 303.616    Americans 
and  $140  billion — we  have 
South  Vietnamese  with  a . 
to  survive.  If  they  can  hack 
own,  with  some  American  ai( 
Vietnamese  can  enter  a  ne\s 
age. 

But  what  chance  will  they 
ceed  if  we  now  turn  arounc 
American  dollars  into  the 
the  enemy  and  at  a  time  . 
of  war  still  sound  and  the 
ceaselessly  on? 

Let  me  touch  on  another 
I  do  not  believe  has  been 
with    respect   to    the 
bombing  raid  that  we  were 
Saigon.  We  were  briefed  by 
Vogt,  who  Is  one  of  the 
minds  I  have  come  in 
looks  as  if  they  had  to  get 
to  take  care  of  that  West 
He  is  one  of  the  few 
told  it  like  it  was,  with  candcjr 
out  giving  people  the  run 
could  not  find  anyone  else 
ing  to  do  that.  Senators  knoV 
Lavelle  hearings. 

General  Vogt  said: 

I  am  responsible  for  the  B-5: 
responsible  for  the  P-111  raids, 
slble   for  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  South  Vietnamese  raids.  I 
who  Is  responsible.  You  ask  me. 
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Mr.  President,  that  was  re 
He  outlined  with  meticulous 
precision  how  the  raids  were 
Rather    than    downtown 
Hanoi  it  showed,  careful 
at  strategic  targets.  In  . 
over  that  10-day  period,  with 
of  bombs  raining  down,  ther; 
three  misses.  It  showed,  eve^i 
to   inflated  North 
2.600  killed  or  injured  in 
raid.  That  was  further 
my  viewing  of  the  Walter 
Liz  Trotter  did  a  report 
which  showed  that  although 
looked  rundown,  that  was 
primarily  it  was  miUtary 
were  hit. 

Therein  we  see  once  again  . 
of  the  administration,  to  com ; 
tell  the  truth.  Jerry  Friedmar 
fense  Department  appeared 
television,  and  he  said,  "Whal 
rather  than  to  admit  that  a 
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American  people,  completely 
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by  the  administration  to  everyone  and 
then  we  would  have  approached  the  truth 
of  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  the  military  targets  that  were 
hit.  So  when  we  talk  about  healing  the 
woimds  of  war,  we  are  talking  about  re- 
building military  targets;  that  is,  what 
generally  have  been  hit  in  the  area  of 
the  north 

We  have  lost  many  a  young  American 
who  would  have  loved  to  return  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  They  spent  their  duty  fly- 
ing down  gun  barrels  Just  to  hit  wheel- 
barrows over  that  10-year  period.  Amer- 
ica's finest  were  called  on  to  hit  nothing 
when  all  the  while  valuable  military  tar- 
gets were  there.  It  was  not  until  Decem- 
ber of  this  past  year  that  we  finally 
brought  about  the  proper  type  raids  that 
we  should  have  had  10  years  ago.  Had  we 
started  out  Uke  that,  the  end  result  would 
be  more  favorable  and  the  war  would 
have  been  much  shorter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  able  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
so  that  he  may  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  said  the  Presi- 
dent has  misled  the  American  people 
and  ought  to  come  clean.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  the  President  and 
administration  spokesmen,  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, when  he  appeared  before  us.  said 
if  any  aid  was  to  be  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam following  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties that  they  would  come  to  Congress. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  informa- 
tion that  aid  has  been  given  to  North 
Vietnam  yet? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  information  I 
have  is  of  the  likelihood,  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  The  words  I 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Kissinger  on  Janu- 
ary 26  that  no  reference  was  made  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  agreement  concerning 
aid  are  contrai-y  to  the  wording  of  ar- 
ticle 21. 

As  I  emphasized  in  the  beginning,  and 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time,  I  have  yet  to  hear  either  this  ad- 
ministration or  the  previous  administra- 
tion give  me  a  complete  and  accurate 
picture  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  worried  about 
this  amendment.  It  states  "providing  as- 
sistance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  or  on  behalf  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  does  not  end  there. 
It  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand.  It  has 
been  changed  to  add  "unless  specifi- 
cally approved  by  Congress."  That  has 


been  added.  But  I  imderstand  we  pro- 
vided some  helicopters  to  North  Viet- 
nam to  fly  down  to  meet  with  our  peo- 
ple. Is  that  assistance  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Any  kind.  I  would  not 
give  them  a  helicopter.  I  would  not  even 
give  a  helicopter  to  our  side.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  stayed  there  for 
10  years.  We  would  have  left  sooner  if 
we  had  not  had  all  of  those  helicopters 
whizzing  around  yak-yaking  in  a  circle, 
and  then  going  back  to  the  barracks  and 
then  coming  out  and  going  around 
again,  and  if  that  was  not  successful, 
they  would  napalm  the  area,  and  if  that 
was  not  successful  they  would  bomb  it, 
and  then  burn  it  out.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  did  not  advance? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  real  military 
goofs  was  the  Invention  of  the  heli- 
copter. I  would  get  rid  of  them  on  both 
sides.  (Laughter! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  Will  our  aides 
not  engage  in  laughter  and  noise  mak- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  we  are 
about  to  embark  on  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter of  trying  to  find  people  who  are  still 
missing  in  North  Vietnam.  Again,  with 
respect  to  "providing  assistance  of  any 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam,"  these  investiga- 
tion teams  and  our  graves  registration 
people,  if  they  would  provide  transpor- 
tation for  the  North  Vietnamese — ob- 
viously they  will  have  to  go  to  our  people 
in  that  country — if  we  provide  any 
assistance  to  them,  financial  or  other- 
wise, to  assist  in  the  location  of  our  peo- 
ple missing,  is  that  in  violation  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  can  find  our 
graves.  The  Senator  can  propose  that 
language  as  an  amendment  and  we  can 
look  at  it.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
a  war  going  on.  The  enemy  is  building, 
he  is  moving  in  tanks,  gims,  and  anti- 
aircraft. He  is  extending  the  field  at  Que 
Son.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  put  in 
two  antiaircraft  regiments  and  SAM 
sites.  Here  they  are  coming  down,  mak- 
ing war  as  hard  as  they  can  and  we 
naively  sit  around  talking  about  whether 
to  give  them  aid.  That  does  not  add  up 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  there  been  any- 
thing before  this  Congress  to  date  to  in- 
dicate that  what  the  Senator  said  is,  in 
fact,  the  situation,  that  the  President  has 
misled  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people  concerning  aid  to  North  Vietnam? 

He  has  said  that  we  are  exploring  it. 
He  has  said  he  will  come  to  Congress  and 
seek  authorization  for  it. 

What  really  is  behind  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  good  friend  and  neighbor 
from  Virginia— is  that  this  is  telegraph- 
ing the  punch  that  there  is  going  to  be 
no  aid. 

That  is  not  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing. He  is  not  saying  that.  He  is  not  say- 
ing, "Until  you  come  to  Congress  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any."  I  say  that  those 
who  vote  for  this  amendment  are  going 
to  assure  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
buildup  in  South  and  North  Vietnam. 


They  are  going  to  assure  that  they  do 
not  look  for  our  missing  in  action.  They 
are  going  to  assure  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  continue  the  war.  The  Pres- 
ident is  trying  to  maintain  i>eace.  Those 
who  vote  for  this  amendment  do  not 
want  to  give  him  the  ability  to  maintain 
the  peace.  They  want  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  whatsoever  that  there 
will  be  a  working  relationship  with  North 
Vietnam. 

I  have  never  stated  I  am  for  aid  for 
North  Vietnam,  but  I  am  for  giving  the 
President  the  ability  to  negotiate  the 
ability  to  try  to  work  out  a  lasting  peace 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and  hope- 
fully,  eventually,  with  Cambodia. 

This  amendment  does  not  seem  to  be 
going  that  way.  This  is  like  the  amend- 
ment that  some  voted  for  that  said,  "Cut 
off  the  fimds  for  war  in  Vietnam."  I 
wanted  to  get  it  over,  but  now  that  it  is 
over  I  do  not  want  to  start  it  up  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  is,  "Let  us  send  them  a  mes- 
sage"— something  I  have  heard  before — 
"Let  us  send  them  a  message  that  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam." That  is  what  the  amendment 
really  is. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  nothing  mis- 
leading in  the  Senator's  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  used  the  expression 
"maintain  peace."  He  used  the  other  ex- 
pression, "the  war  is  over."  I  say.  poppy- 
cock. The  Senator  knows  that  is  wrong. 
The  President  knows  it.  That  is  the 
kind  of  misleading  and  misrepresenta- 
tion I  am  talking  about. 

We  have  waited  since  January  1 — the 
doves  and  the  hawks  and  everybody  else. 
We  have  said  nothing,  hoping  to  encour- 
age the  release  of  the  prisoners.  But  now 
that  we  liave  them  back,  we  have  to 
speak  more  candidly.  And  we  have  to 
view  this  proposed  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
for  exactly  what  it  is. 

Under  the  Senator's  approach,  if  we 
do  nice  things  and  we  look  like  we  are 
going  to  give  aid,  we  can  maintain  the 
peace.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  said 
categorically,  "Forget  it.  We  are  mov- 
ing in.  We  are  moving  in  as  fast  as  we 
can."  Let  us  face  the  facts.  Being  sweet 
to  Hanoi  is  not  going  to  buy  us  peace. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  in  that 
brief  period  from  January  1  to  today, 
April  5,  they  have  built  up  their  forces. 
1  will  be  more  particular  about  it.  In  the 
Third  Corps  region,  they  are  bringing  in 
more  men,  more  tanks,  more  antiaircraft 
guns.  They  were  doing  this  before  March 
30  and  now  they  are  further  stepping  up 
the  pace.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean.  There  is  no  peace.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  maintain.  There  has  not  been  any 
end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Carolina  is 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  career 
of  a  famous  South  Carolinian.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  the  XYZ  affair. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  distinguished 
South  Carolinian  was  Ambassador  to 
France  during  the  time  when  the  French 
were  harassing  American  vessels,  and  the 
French  sought  some  tribute  as  an  In- 
ducement to  stop  harassing  American 
vessels.  Charles  Pinckney's  famous  reply, 
which  echoes  down  thi-ough  the  history 
of  this  Republic  until  this  day,  was.  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  damned 
cent  for  tribute."  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER,  I  do  not  think  the  word 
"damned"  was  in  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  it  was  in  there. 
The  erudite  version  of  it  left  the  word 
"damned"  out.  I  have  had  it  researched 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  a  distin- 
guished nephew  of  his,  J.  Plnckney 
Henderson,  was  a  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
they  haggled  and  haggled — the  North 
Vietnamese  and  our  representatives — 
over  whether  to  use  the  word  "repara- 
tions" instead  of  restoration  of  North 
Vietnam?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  imderstand  on  one 
hand  it  was.  but  I  heard  Dr.  Kissinger 
say  his  negotiating  stance  was  that  there 
would  be  no  payment  of  reparations  and 
we  would  not  even  consider  it.  Somet>ody 
has  been  misled.  And  somebody  has  been 
doing  the  misleading.  As  the  distm- 
guished  Mendel  Rivers  used  to  say, 
"There  is  no  education  in  the  second 
kick  of  a  mule" — not  to  say  anything 
about  a  fifth  kick. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  read  all  the 
reports  I  can  get  my  hands  on,  not  the 
secret  ones,  but  those  which  have  been 
published,  and  I  understand  the  original 
version  had  the  word  "reparations."  It 
is  my  understanding  now  that  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  claim  they  won  the  war  and 
this  in  fact  would  be  reparations. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  views  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  ludicrous  to  the  ex- 
treme, at  a  time  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese continue  to  send  troops  and 
tanks  into  South  Vietnam,  to  talk  about 
paying  reparations  to  an  enemy  of  10 
years,  when  we  would  not  fight  and  would 
not  quit.  Now  they  are  demanding  as- 
sistance from  a  government  that  has 
had  to  devalue  its  currency  t^^ice  in 
14  months,  a  government  which  is 
trying  to  find  ways  and  means  to  stop 
spiraling  inflation.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  foreign 
aid  even  to  our  friends,  let  alone  our  foes. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  vnH  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idalio  for  an  ob- 
servation. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  statement.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  we  call  the  money — the 
world  wiU  regard  any  money  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  North  Vietnam  as 
reparations  for  the  bombing.  Our  pur- 
pose may  be  to  purchase  Hanoi's  com- 
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pliance  with  the  terms  of  tl  e  truce,  but 
whether  it  is  ransom  to  ka  p  the  truce 
or  reparations  for  the  boml  ing,  neither 
fits  within  my  concept  of  peace  with 
honor. 

What  the  distinguished  S  snator  from 
South  Carolina  has  said  t  us  morning 
ought  to  be  echoed  through(  ut  the  land. 
There  is  no  peace  now.  Ther«  is  no  cease- 
fire, but  a  ceaseless  fire.  Onl  r  this  morn- 
ing the  wire  services  dispat^  hes  brought 
us  word  of  a  continuing,  n  lassive  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  South,  contrary  io  the  terms 
of  the  settlement. 

If  we  are  going  to  assiune  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  tpis  tenuous 
truce — a  pact  which  settles  none  of  the 
issues  over  which  the  Vietnamese  have 
spoiled  for  over  a  generatiim — then  let 
us  recognize  that  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  return  to  Indochi  la  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  issue.  I  woi  [Id  hope  we 
make  it  plain,  through  the  <  nactment  of 
the  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  amei  dment,  that 
Congress  shall  insist  upon  its  right  to 
review  in  advance  and  the  a  determine 
what  the  American  course  o:  action  shall 
be  in  the  future. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  does  not  prejudge  the  futiu-e; 
it  says  no  aid  shall  be  sent  t<  North  Viet- 
nam without  the  prior  con  «nt  of  Con- 
gress. Had  we  taken  tha  precaution 
years  ago  in  South  Vietna  n,  we  might 
never  have  become  invo  ved  in  the 
longest  and  least  decisive  war  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  E  resident,  in 
conclusion  let  me  emphasis  e  that  when 
I  use  the  expression  "nt  sleading,"  I 
would  use  another  word  if  '.  could  think 
of  a  more  diplomatic  ter  n.  However, 
I  have  never  been  too  gi  od  at  that. 
Others  are  more  gifted  than  I  am  at  such 
wordsmanship. 

I  am  not  impugning  the  integrity  of 
the  President.  I  support  t  le  President 
of  the  United  States,  an(  we  are  in 
agreement  on  many  prograi  is  before  the 
Congress.  However,  when  it  ;omes  to  this 
war,  and  all  the  confusion  and  smoke- 
screens, we  must  search  oi  it  the  truth. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  i  ;t  Cambodia. 
History  shows  us  the  state  nents  of  the 
President  and  the  statemen  s  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer that  our  1970  entry  ii  to  Cambodia 
was  not  an  invasion.  Dr.  E  issinger  said 
it  was  not  an  invasion.  Thl  was  a  "sur- 
gical operation."  We  were  g  »ing  in  to  cut 
away  the  sanctuaries.  We  a  -e  not  invad- 
ing, and  we  had  no  idea  )f  remaining 
there.  There  was  no  autho  ity  for  us  to 
be  in  Cambodia.  And  th  it  was  sup- 
posedly that. 

But  where  are  we  this  i  loming?  We 
are  still  in  Cambodia  3  yea  s  later.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  abou'  when  I  talk 
about  misleading.  I  could  ;  ive  the  Sen- 
ate example  after  examj  le  after  ex- 
ample of  how  we  talk  abou  t  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace,  and  how  ve  talk  about 
ending  the  war  when  the  e  lemy  is  step- 
ping it  up  at  this  very  moi  lent. 

Apparently  the  administi  ation  is  hop- 
ing that  the  North  Vietni  mese  will  be 
easier  to  deal  with  if  they  are  showered 
with  money.  The  rational  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer is  that  during  all  t  leir  lives,  the 
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North  Vietnamese  have  only]  been  en- 
gaged in  Communist  building  and  fight- 
ing. But  now,  with  democratic  aid  for  the 
first  time,  they  would  immediately  turn 
to  democratic  ways  and  the  f  uilding  of 
peaceful  institutions. 

I  never  heard  of  such  outrageous  na 
Ivete.  If  that  were  true,  then  ^11  we  need 
do  is  disband  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force  and  immediately  s^nd  aid  to 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

While  I  consider  myself  ak  human! 
tarian  as  the  next  person,  1 1  slieve  that 
our  overarching  duty  today  is  to  get 
our  own  house  into  order.  For  1  )nger  than 
a  generation,  the  United  State  s  of  Amer 
ica  has  carried  the  biu-dens  of  the  world. 
It  has  disbxirsed  money  and  manpower 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  world.  It  has 
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lives  of  those  in  other  lands  \^^o  are  less 
fortunate.  From  1946  to  1972,  (the  United 
States  disbursed  over  $140  bil  ion  to  for- 
eign nations.  And  when  we  idd  in  the 
interest  paid  on  what  we  havj  borrowed, 
the  total  bill  soars  about  $215  allion.  Our 
aid  rebuilt  Eiu-ope  after  tie  Second 
World  War.  Germany  was  put  on  its  feet, 
and  two  oceans  away,  Japaik  was  also 
rebuilt. 

It  was  obvious  to  anyone  w  ith  eyes  to 
see  that  we  could  not  continue  in  those 
ways  forever.  One  day  the  bill  would 
come  due.  And  we  are  living  today  in  a 
situation  where  the  bill  has  f  nally  been 
presented.  Our  balance  of  trade — for 
generations  a  surplus  item  in  i  )ur  favor — 
has  gone  into  the  red.  The  balance-of- 
pasrments  situation  is  even  vc  ore  ridicu- 
lous. In  this  condition,  the  test  service 
the  United  States  can  render  t  he  cause  of 
freedom  and  security  is  to  pu ;  its  affairs 
into  order.  Without  a  soimd  and  stable 
home  base,  our  commitments  abroad 
mean  nothing,  and  our  claims  to  world 
leadership  amount  to  so  much  bluster. 
In  the  cause  of  freedom,  America  must 
act  with  more  realism  and  cor  imonsense. 
And  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  jur  allies — 
those  whom  we  have  rebuild — must  do 
more  to  man  the  walls  against  the  threats 
of  aggression  and  subversion. 

Just  as  we  are  called  upon  to  observe 
a  new  realism  abroad,  so  aie  we  sum- 
moned to  a  new  responsibil  ty  here  at 
home.  In  order  to  restore  the  confidence 
and  stability  of  the  American  economy, 
we  must  cut  down  our  expenc  itures.  The 
budget  must  be  put  back  in  I  alance  and 
it  must  be  soon.  Tliere  are  many  new 
programs  that  you  and  I  can  think  of 
which  would  solve  this  problem  or  that 
problem,  but  if  we  undertake  them  all 
we  will  end  by  solving  nothtig — we  will 
end  instead  by  creating  chac  s  and  com- 
plete economic  dislocation. 

The  administration  must  come  clean 
with  the  people.  If  it  asks  us  to  deny  the 
crippled  at  home,  as  it  did  this  week, 
then  it  must  not  ask  us  to  tarn  around 
and  mend  the  crippled  of  thi !  enemy. 

If  it  asks  us  to  hold  back  c  n  local  and 
municipal  improvements  here  at  home, 
then  it  must  not  ask  that  we  funnel  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  villages  .0,000  miles 
away. 

If  it  asks  us  to  abolish  pi  ograms  for 
rural  America,  then  it  must  not  create 
some  gigantic  new  Marshal  plan  for 
rural  North  Vietnam. 
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Our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  come  after  is  clear  and  compelling. 
It  is  to  keep  America  so  strong,  so  stable, 
so  secure,  that  we  can  provide  the  best 
for  our  own  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  forth  the  example  of  freedom 
for  others  to  see  and  hopefully  to  follow. 
We  can  only  meet  this  summons  by  liv- 
ing within  our  means,  and  by  putting 
American  problems  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda  and  North  Vietnamese  problems 
at  the  bottom. 

We  also  have  a  duty,  I  submit,  to 
those  who  fell  In  the  battle.  It  is  not  to 
squander  in  the  peace  that  which  we 
fought  for  in  the  battle.  As  for  me,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  not  elected  to  represent 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  by  giving 
money  to  the  North  Vietnamese  while 
American  pilots  are  even  now  being 
called  on  to  hit  the  North  Vietnamese 
fighting  in  Cambodia.  I  say  no  aid  to- 
day. No  aid  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  short 
rows  of  the  field  and  the  ox  is  in  the 
ditch.  We  must  all  do  our  part.  The 
Senate  has  already  this  week  voted  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  spending.  We  have  stated 
our  determination  to  reduce  the  $12.7 
billion  deficit  envisioned  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget.  We  have  set  a  limit 
of  $268  billion.  We  will  have  to  pare 
back,  cut  down,  and  deny  programs.  I 
will  vote  for  those  denials.  And  we  will 
have  to  cut  back  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance field.  This  means  less  aid  for  our 
friends,  not  to  mention  where  aiding 
the  enemy  should  stand  on  our  list  of 
priorities. 

We  have  cut  back  now  by  action  of  the 
Congress,  with  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration, on  those  who  want  reha- 
bilitation. If  we  are  going  to  deny  the 
cripples  of  our  own  land,  if  we  propose 
to  cut  $160  million  from  the  veterans' 
program,  if  we  are  going  to  deny  our 
friends  in  the  foreign  fields  any  assist- 
ance, where  does  the  enemy  come  in  the 

order  of  priorities?  The  answer  is  clear 

he  comes  at  the  very  bottom. 

The  Congress  ought  to  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  It  ought  to  make  it  em- 
phatically clear  to  all  concerned  that 
we  are  not  toying  around  with  the  dollar. 
We  are  going  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  going  to  take  care  first  of  our  domes- 
tic needs  and  not  of  those  of  North  Viet- 
nam whose  soldiers  continue  fighting  at 
this  moment  while  we  debate  the  mat- 
ter. If  they  want  peace,  they  can  have 
it.  I  am  with  the  President  and  with  the 
majority  leader  in  looking  to  the  future 
of  America  and  the  future  of  the  Far 
East.  However,  it  is  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  decide.  After  they  signed  the 
agreement,  they  acted  belligerently  and 
conducted  themselves  as  enemies.  They 
continue  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  violations 
become  more  frequent,  rather  than  less. 
Under  these  circumstances — circum- 
stances created  not  by  the  United  States 
but  by  the  North  Vietnamese  who  con- 
tinue their  aggression— it  would  be 
moraUy  and  diplomaticaUy  unconscion- 
able to  hold  out  the  promise  of  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  carefully 
with,  I  think,  about  all  Senators  on  the 


floor,  certainly  those  in  chui-ge  of  the 
amendment  and  those  who  are  princi- 
pally opposed  to  it,  and  those  others  who 
have  amendments  to  it,  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  would  speak  for  the  leader- 
ship on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  at 
2:30  p.m.  today,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  time  for  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment between  this  hour  and  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.m.  would  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  with  the  further  provision  that 
30  minutes  out  of  that  time  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  say,  rather,  25  minutes  under 
his  control  and  5  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower). 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this,  of  course,  does 
not  cover  any  other  amendments  than 
the  McCSovem  amendment.  In  the  time 
parameter,  does  the  Senator  not  think 
that  we  would  be  better  off  having  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  al- 
lows a  short  period  for  debate  on  any 
amendment? 

I  have  no  objection  to  voting  at  2:30. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea  of 
cutting  off  Senators  from  offering 
amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  believe  that  under  the 
existing  consent  agreement  any  further 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order  and  would  be  imder  the  1-hour 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
further  amendments  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  be 
in  order  provided  they  were  germane. 
However,  only  30  minutes  would  be 
allowed  on  such  amendments.  And  when 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  arrives  imder  the 
present  request,  any  amendment  ger- 
mane  to  the  Byrd  amendment  could  come 
in. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
suggestion  to  make.  After  the  hour  of 
2:30  has  arrived,  if  any  Senators  have 
amendments,  I  think  there  should  be  10 
minutes  to  the  amendment,  5  minutes 
to  the  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  have  5 
minutes  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  my  unanimous-consent  request 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  such  time  as  he  might 
need. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  proceed,  if  he  wishes,  with 
his  comments  with  respect  to  the  com- 


ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  like  to  yield  to  any  one  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  because  I  promised  him  that  I 
would  yield  to  him  before. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
have  an  opportunity  first  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  West  Virgima 
would  proceed,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent later  that  my  comments  be  placed 
elsewhere  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  on  his 
original  amendment  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  further  on  modifying  it  as 
he  has  done  today. 

The  amendment  now  reads  as  follows: 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any  kind 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam,  unless  speclflcally  authorized  here- 
after by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been 
made  today  to  moneys  that  may  be  pres- 
ently unused  in  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  which  might  otherwise  be  di- 
verted to  a  program  of  foreign  aid  for 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  would  prevent  any  such  di- 
version of  moneys  from  other  foreign 
aid  programs  to  any  program  for  aid  to 
North  Vietnam. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr 
President,  that  in  the  budget  there  is 
a  figure  of  something  like  $3.9  billion 
for  increases  in  mUitary  pay  which  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress.  I  am  further 
advised  that  the  administration  will  at- 
tempt to  absorb  as  much  of  that  mili- 
tary pay  increase  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  is  almost 
$4  bilUon  in  the  budget  for  such  pay. 

Mr.  President,  conceivably — I  am  riot 
sure  of  my  legal  groimd  in  saying  this— 
I  think  it  might  be  possible  that  such 
moneys  for  military  pay  increases  as 
were  absorbed  by  the  administration, 
could  then  be  diverted  from  the  $4  bil- 
lion to  some  other  purpose.  Whether  un- 
der the  law  those  moneys  could  be  di- 
verted to  a  foreign  aid  program  for  North 
Vietnam,  I  am  not  at  the  moment  pre- 
pared to  say. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible — and  even  quite  prob- 
able— that  at  least  $1  billion  or  more 
of  the  $3.7  billion  or  $3.9  billion  budg- 
eted—whatever the  figure  is— will  be  ab- 
sorbed and  will  not  be  needed  for  mili- 
tary pay  increases. 

If  Congress,  therefore,  goes  ahead  to 
appropriate  that  $3.9  billion  that  billion 
dollars  in  savings  of  moneys — that  were 
otherwise  included  in  the  $269  billion 
budget — could  be  utilized  for  something 
else  such  as  foreign  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
the  administration  could  still  stay  within 
that  $269  billion  ceiling. 
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But  the  amendment  that  is  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would,  beyond  any  peradventure  of 
a  doubt,  prevent  any  such  diversion,  or 
any  other  diversion. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  tliink 
that  his  amendment  is  necessary.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  a 
moment  ago  said  something  about  send- 
ing a  message;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  I  think  we 
ought,  to  send  a  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Senate  is  not  now  pre- 
pared to  go  on  record  in  support  of  aid 
to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Senator's  amendment  leaves  it 
open  for  retraction  by  Congress  if  future 
circumstances  should  merit.  Congress 
would,  of  course,  make  a  judgment  at  a 
future  time;  but  even  without  his  amend- 
ment Congress  could  at  a  later  date  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  his  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. I  supported  him  in  his  program  of 
gradual  and  orderly  removal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam.  I  commend  the 
President;  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a 
lot  of  credit. 

But  In  supporting  the  Vietnamization 
program  in  the  South — which  by  all  ac- 
counts, we  have  been  told  by  representa- 
tives of  the  administration,  was  success- 
ful— I  was  not  under  the  impression  that 
I  would  later  be  called  upon  to  vote  for 
a  Vietnamization  progiam  in  the  North. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  any  such  aid 
to  North  Vietnam.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
providing  food,  or  medicine,  or  things 
of  that  kind,  yes.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  program  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  administration  that 
is  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  I  am 
willing  to  cast  my  vote  today  to  send  that 
signal. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  his  statement  of  position  to- 
day. He  has  also  raised  a  question  which 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  at  this  time,  when 
he  indicated  that  in  his  understanding 
there  was  to  be  a  cease-fire  that  was  to 
be  reasonably  operative — I  do  not  want 
to  misstate  him,  but  I  understood  it  was 
to  be  operative  before  we  are  under  a 
commitment  of  any  kind  to  supply  aid. 

In  other  words,  part  of  the  commit- 
ment on  all  sides  was  that  there  would  be 
a  cease-fire  that  was  reasonably  opera- 
tive. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cease-fire  has 
really  become  operative  to  date.  Article 
21  make."?  reference  to  "postwar  construc- 
tion "  aid  by  our  country.  But  the  war  is 
not  over  yet.  We  are  not  in  that  "post- 
war" period.  The  war  is  still  going  on. 
Thousands  of  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
have  occurred  on  the  part  of  both  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese. So  there  is  no  "postwar"  period 
as  yet.  Therefore,  as  I  view  it,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  there 
be  "postwar  construction"  mider  present 
circumstances,  or  contributions  on  our 
part  to  any  "postwar  construction"  in 
North  Vietnam,  because  the  war  is  still 
going  on.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  still 
moving  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

Article  21  contains  the  so-called  com- 
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mitment  on  the  part  of  our 
article  20,  which  precedes 
I  recall  provides  that  all 
will  desist  from  further 
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from  the  reintroduction  of 
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Even  if  I  were  otherwise 
vote  for  aid  to  North 
not  possibly  do  so  until  such 
North  Vietnamese  have  livqd 
commitment  in  article  20 
agreement. 

The  administration,  of 
made  a  firm  proposal;  but 
to  me,  from  all  the  talk  we 
that  we  can  expect  one.  I 
the  Senate  is  going  to  take 
today,  as  I  believe  it  will, 
unmistakably   clear   signal 
ministration  that  the  Sena|e 
to  such  spending. 

I  saw  Mr.  Butz  on 
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Parenthetically,  I  may  say, 
in  the  Committee  on 
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amendment  today,  had  I 
self  out  on  the  germaneness 
think   it   is   alx>ut   time 
men  such  as  Mr.  Butz  come 
Congress  every  4  years  to 
counting  of  their  stew 
take  some  of  the  arrogance 

As  "free  spenders,"  Con^- 
appropriated  funds  for  an 
for  North  Vietnam.  This  is 
tration's  suggestion.  Even 
not  been  affirmed  as  a 
are  given  to  understand 
be  such  a  program,  notw 
ill  treatment  of  American 
war  that  we  have  been 

So  I  hope  the  American 
get    this    question    into 
There   is   enough   blame 
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for  example,  the  general  r 
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enue  sharing.  The  majorit  r 
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The  distinguished  senior 
Virginia  did  not  vote  for 
sharing.  That  program,  in 
has  proved,  in  many 
giveaway  program  of  S30 
American  taxpayers  are 
at  a  cost  of  $6  billion  a  yea ' 
with  a  program  about  which 
niayoi-s  and  many  of  the 
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throughout  the  country,  wh>  initially 
welcomed  the  program  with  open  arms 
at  first,  are  having  second  thoughts.  It 
is  an  example  of  a  costly  program  that 
I  would  venture  to  say  is  goir  g  to  prove 
to  be  wasteful.  That  prograra  was  not 
initiated  on  the  Hill  by  the  so-called 
spenders;  it  was  initiated  do'vntown,  it 
was  promoted  downtown,  and  it  was 
presented  to  Congress  from  downtown. 
So  I  refer  to  it  only  in  the  con  text  of  the 
overall  charge  that  Congreai  is  doing 
all  the  "free  spending."  The  a  Iministra- 
tion  proposed  that  program.  i>o  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  any  program  of  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  will  also  be  p  "oposed  by 
the  administration — ^not  by  Congress. 
Now  I  do  not  know  how  the  a  iministra- 
tion  will  explain  to  the  housewives  of 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  knqw  how  the 
administration  will  explain  to  the  Social 
Security  annuitants,  and  to  the  cripples, 
how  the  administration  consistently  op- 
poses humanitarian  programs  that  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress  mi  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other  hanq,  proposes 
to  aid  a  country  which  has 
dered,  a  country  whose  Cor 
tatorship  has  not  been  depose 
try  whose  military  machine  h^ 
destroyed,  a  country  that 
American  POW's,  and  a  country  that  to 
this  hour  continues  to  flout  i  the  Paris 
agreement  concerning  which  ^e  all  com- 
mended the  administration. 
So,  Mr.  President,  there 
blame  to  go  around  on  this  business  of 
spending.  I  want  to  further  p  ursue  that 
briefly.  The  "stick  in  the  closi  it"  did  not 
work.  I  say  this  with  the  high  est  respect 
for  the  President,  I  respect  h 
ally  and  I  respect  the  Office  o :  the  Pres- 
ident— but  the  administratioi  never  re- 
minded the  housewives  of  tils 
the  other  night  during  thd 
speech  in  connection  with  meat  prices 
and  growing  inflation,  that  it  \  /as  the  ad- 
ministration that  lifted  the  ph  ase  II  con- 
trols prematurely — controls  which  the 
President  did  not  want,  controls  which 
the  President  opposed,  but  con  rols  which 
were  enacted  by  Congress  ove  •  the  Pres- 
ident's opposition,  and  control;  i  which  the 
administration  delayed  entire  ly  too  long 
before  finally  imposing  them  in  August 
1971. 
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Congress  may  accept  its  sha 
for  some  of  the  programs  whi^h 
provided.  I  am  not  saying 
them  have  not  been  imwise. 
them — from    the    standpoint 
sight — have  been  imwise 
them  have  been  inefficient 
But  a  good  many  of  those 
grams  have  been  proposed  by 
of  the  United  States. 

Chaiity  begins  at  home.  I 
against  foreign  aid  programs 
or  10  yeai-s.  I  formerly  supported 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of 
tives. 

A  long  time  ago,  however,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  American  tax- 
payers were  suffering  too  muc  i  under  an 
inordinate  burden,  and  I  havi  i  been  vot- 
ing against  foreign  aid  progn  ms.  there- 
fore, for  many  years,  and  I  intjend  to  vote 
against  foreign  aid  this  year. 

Incidentally,  the  conventional  foreign 
aid  program,  which  has  been  supported 
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by  this  sidmlnistration  and  by  its  prede- 
cessors, has  had  rough  going  in  Congress 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  I  am  saxe  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Habry  F.  Btro,  Jr.)  will  recall  that 
the-  foreign  aid  program  in  recent  years 
has  had  to  operate  under  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  Senate  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  approve  administration  budgets  for 
foreign  aid.  So,  the  pot  can  call  the  ket- 
tle black,  but  the  administration,  in 
blaming  Congress  for  inflation,  does  not 
do  so  with  clean  hands. 

I  close  by  commending  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  once  again.  I  support  his 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
approved  imanimously,  although  I  do  not 
quite  see  that  ht^pening,  but  I  think  it 
will  and  ought  to  be  accepted  over- 
whelmingly. 

Not  only  will  the  administration  get 
the  message,  but  also  the  housewives  of 
America  will  say,  "Hurrah  for  those  so- 
called  free  spenders  on  the  Hill.  They 
are  not  for  giving  my  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  the  Commimist  dictatorship  in 
North  Vietnam." 

I  thank  the  Saiator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  He  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  his  country  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  strong  support  of 
my  close  friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  ,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him  that  it  Is  desirable  the  Senate 
today  send  out  a  signal.  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable today  that  the  Senate  make  clear 
that  it  does  not  want  to  establish  a  new 
program  of  foreign  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
Before  any  such  program  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  program.  I  think 
that  this  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  any  such 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nmra).  The  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  withhold 
just  a  moment,  to  let  me  get  in  a  little 
legislative  history? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  on 
my  time:  The  Srnator  from  Alaska 
raised  a  valid  point,  and  one  of  concern 
a  moment  ago,  when  the  question  was 
raised  whether  this  would  bar  funds 
which  could  conceivably  be  paid  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  under  the  amend- 
ment, for  supervision  In  the  search  for 
the  graves  of  American  dead  or  prisoners 
who  have  died. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  would 
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be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States.  It 
would  not  be  done  for  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Right.  Would  it  come 
within  the  intention  or  the  purview  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  would 
not  l)e  for  the  benefit  of  North  Vietnam 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  citizens 
whose  lives  were  lost  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Right.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  making  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wants  to  introduce 
his  amendment  and  I,  therefore,  with- 
hold until  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  that.  So,  at  this  time.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  stated.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  tc  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Insert 
the  following : 

"Unless  there  Is  prlOT,  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress,  no  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Congress  to  any  agency  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  North  Vietnam,  nor  shall  such  funds  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  by  personnel  of  the 
United  States  in  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  amendment 
would  make  both  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
and  smy  further  U.S.  militarj'  involve- 
ment in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or 
North  or  South  Vietnam  dependent  upon 
explicit  congressional  authorization.  It 
does  not  prejudge  either  the  issue  of  as- 
sistance or  the  issue  of  American  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  should 
face  the  fact  the  reason  we  are  debating 
this  issue  at  all  this  afternoon,  the  issue 
of  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  is  due  to  the  ill- 
advised  American  military  Intervention 
that  never  had  the  congressional  control 
or  congressional  scrutiny  that  a' serious 
matter  of  that  kind  should  have  had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  put  it 
very  well  here  a  while  ago,  when  he  said 
that  the  central  issue  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  here  today  is  whether  the 
United  States  will  become  involved  or  re- 
involved  in  Indochina  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress.  Certainly 
that  issue  extends  beyond  simply  the 
question  of  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weelts,  in  spite 
of  the  talk  about  peace  with  honor, 
American  bombers — ^B-52's  and  FB- 
111 's — have  been  heavily  Involved  in 
tKjmbing  attacks  in  Cambodia.  Whether 
or  not  that  is  a  wise  policy — and  I  think 
it  is  a  most  unwise  policy — certainly  it 
does  not  have  the  slightest  authority  of 
constitutional  justification. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonicin  resolution  was  re- 
pealed in  January  of  1971.  So  those  who 
have  argued  over  the  years  that  the  1964 
resolution  was  the  congressional  author- 
ity under  which  American  military  oper- 
ations were  conducted  can  no  longer  cite 
it  as  authorization  for  these  incredible 


bombing  raids  now  going  on  over  Cam- 
bodia; nor  can  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  be  used  as  authority,  l>e- 
cause  Cambodia  has  specifically  repudi- 
ated the  SEATO  Treaty  and  has  said 
that  the  terms  of  that  treaty  do  not  apply 
to  them. 

The  administration  ctmnot  rely  on  the 
rationalization  they  used  in  the  1970  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  that  the  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  American  forces  on 
the  groimd  in  South  Vietnam,  because 
U.S.  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam. 

So  on  all  three  counts,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  no  actions  by  Congress 
that  would  provide  authority  for  the 
bombing  operations  now  going  on  over 
Cambodia. 

The  administration,  according  to  press 
reports,  hsis  attempted  to  come  up  with 
a  legal  memorandum  defining  the  source 
of  authority  for  these  actions,  relying  on 
another  hazy  extension  of  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Accord- 
ing to  these  press  reports,  even  the  ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  the  argu- 
ment they  have  developed  thus  far  is  so 
shallow  that  they  have  felt  that  to  re- 
lease it  publicly  would  actually  reveal 
the  weakness  of  their  case  rather  than 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  permits  con- 
tinued bombing  in  Cambodia  under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  amount  to  aban- 
donment of  the  fight  to  restore  congres- 
sional powers  over  war  and  peace.  Any 
assertion  of  those  powers  can  only  be 
enforced  by  Congress;  and  any  President 
loolung  back  on  a  Congress  that  fails  to 
act  in  the  current  situation,  given  what 
is  going  on  today  in  these  aerial  attacks 
on  Cambodia,  would  certainly  never  fear 
action  to  enforce  congressional  preroga- 
tives in  a  future  case  of  this  kind. 

Beyond  this,  the  argument  certainly 
may  t>e  made  that  the  Senate  should  not 
consider  proposals  of  this  kind  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  now  before  us,  S. 
929,  dealing  with  the  par  value  of  gold. 
But  the  agreement  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
literally  demands  that  the  issue  be  raised 
at  this  point.  The  request  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  comes  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  intensive  t>ombing  of  that  country. 

In  the  past  few  days,  we  have  been 
sending  as  many  as  60  heavy  bombers 
over  Cambodia,  inflicting  incredible  dam- 
age on  that  little  country.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  we  will  some  day  be  debating 
the  question  of  reconstructing  and  re- 
pairing the  damage  In  Cambodia,  just  as 
we  are  now  here  this  afternoon  arguing 
about  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  pay 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
bombing  destruction  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  take  back  the  bombs  that 
fell  on  North  Vietnam.  There  is  no  way 
to  remove  that  damage.  But  certainly  we 
can  save  some  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
Cambodia,  if  we  take  action  today  to  halt 
any  further  aeritd  attacks  over  that 
country  without  the  express  approval  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nmra).  The  Chair  would  like  to  make 
this  observation.  Under  the  uanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  granted  25  minutes 
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to  speak,  and  no  permission  was  granted 
for  his  amendment,  so  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order  until  all  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  he  will  yield  time  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  time.  The  Senator 
has  25  minutes.  The  Chair  just  wanted 
to  make  the  observation  about  when  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Would  the  Chair 
repeat  that?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  get 
the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  granted  25 
minutes  to  speak,  but  no  permission  was 
granted  for  the  amendment  to  be  in 
order.  Therefore,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not  in 
order  imtil  all  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Chair  is  not  implying  by  what  the  Chair 
has  just  said  that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  McGovERN  would  even  be  in  order 
at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  making  no  ruling  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  Chair 
said  it  would  not  be  in  order  "until" 
then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  making  no  ruling  as  to  germaneness  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Chair  mind  saying  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  received  until  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  amendment  will 
not  be  received  xmtil  then. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  it  not  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
allow  the  offering  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  be  in 
order  at  any  time  during  that  time  pe- 
riod? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  it  was 
not.  My  request  was  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
allowed  to  control  25  minutes  of  the  time 
within  the  total  time  frame  imtil  2:30 
p.m.  Until  2:30,  or  imtil  such  time  as  all 
time  had  expired,  another  amendment 
could  not  come  in.  Once  that  time  had 
expired,  the  Senator  could,  if  he  were  so 
disposed,  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk,  and  it  would  be  read;  and  If  the 
hour  of  2:30  were  at  hand,  he  would  be 
allowed  10  minutes  on  that  amendment. 
He  could  then  have  It  read,  but  a  point 
of  order  will  then  be  made  against  the 
amendment — ^not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  in  substance. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  May  I  propound  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

I  had  thought  that  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  provided  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  have  25 
minutes  to  discuss  Ms  amendmait. 
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That  is  all 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  D.  Yes.  That  Is 
true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF]  CER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  ).  The  Senator 
may  use  that  time  to  dls<  uss  his  amend- 
ment, which  he  will  sei  d  to  the  desk 
later. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The 
ready   asked   that   the 
read,  ^d  it  has  been  reac  , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYT  D. 

right;  I  do  not  mind  thauBut  the  Chair 
was  imder  a  misvmderstanding  as  to  what 
my  request  really  meant.  IThe  Chair  had 
the  impression  that  my  >-equest  opened 
the  door  for  the  Senatoif's  nongermane 
amendment  to  come  in  the  door,  but  my 
request  was  not  so  intended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preiident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  .  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  i  not  probably 
make  matters  more  ordi  rly  if  consent 
were  given  to  the  Senat)r  from  South 
Dakota  to  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time  and  to  consider  it  md  dispose  of 
it,  and  then  proceed? 

My  guess  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  want  U  i  wait  until  all 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  all 
right  with  me.  The  requ(  st  would  have 
to  be  modified.  I  would  b ;  glad  to  make 
the  request  that  the  Senj  tor  be  allowed 
to  send  his  amendment  U  the  desk,  that 
the  clerk  read  it — whic  i  has  already 
occurred — and  the  Senat  )r  could  speak 
on  it,  but  with  the  imde  rstanding  that 
such  consent  does  not,  ips  o  facto,  render 
the  amendment  germane. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi  ^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  t]  le  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South!  Dakota,  under 
the  previoxis  agreement,  jnow  germane, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  t  le  amendment 
has  been  named  in  th;  imanimous- 
consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  G  FTTCER.  An 
amendment  which  has  b<  en  specifically 
named  in  the  unanimous-  :onsent  agree- 
ment is  not  subject  to  a  pc  int  of  order  on 
germaneness.  However,  th ;  provision  ob- 
tained by  the  Senator  fiom  West  Vir- 
ginia was  not  for  the  amen  dment  but  was 
for  time,  and  time  only. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Chair,  then,  is  that  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  it  pi  esently  stands, 
does  not  insure  the  germmeness  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offeied  as  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPI(  ;ER.  The  Sen- 
ator's interpretation  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Undei*  those  circum- 
stances I  wish  the  Senatjor  from  West 
Virginia  would  again  rep« 
cation   of   his   imanimoi 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

The  request  that  has  be^n  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  stands.  Howevir,  I  would  like 
to  modify  that  request  in  this  aspect 
only:  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  A^Govern)  may 
now  send  an  amendment  t^  the  desk,  and 
that  that  amendment  mat^  be  discussed 


it  the  modifi- 
-consent   re- 

7ery  well. 


the  time  that 
pursuant  to 


the  previous 


considera- 
3R.  Without 


by  him  in  accordance  with 

was  to  be  under  his  contro  .  ^ „ 

the  previous  request,  but  wijth'the  under 
standing  that  that  action  i  nil  not  in  it 
self  render  the  amendment  germane  or 
make  it  in  order  under 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  amendment  already  hai  been  stated, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  move  to 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  reached  a  couple  of  days  ago 
it  is  very  imlikely  that  this  substitute 
amendment  covld  be  sustained  against 
a  point  of  order,  but  it  is  certainly  in  or- 
der at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
whether  we  ought  to  repair  our  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  for  Us  to  consider 
whether  Congress  should  not  be  moving 
to  prevent  additional  aerial  bombard- 
ment in  Cambodia  and  other  military 
operations  which  some  day  down  the 
road  we  know  will  result  in  the  Senate 
voting  on  the  question  of  reconstruction 
aid  to  those  countries.         [ 

The  request  for  aid  to  NJrth  Vietnam 
comes  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  in- 
tensive bombing  of  that  country,  and 
every  Senator  knows  that; lit  is  the  re- 
pair of  the  aerial  bombardn|ent  of  North 
Vietnam  that  has  brought  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  today.  I  regret  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  parllamenlkry  situation 
where  we  carmot  deal  witn  the  larger 
situation  of  how  we  preven ;  this  unwise 
and  incredible  bombardmen  t  that  is  now 
going  on  over  Cambodia  ^dthout  con- 
gressional authorization  at )  II. 

I  insist  there  is  no  constitutional  au- 
thority imder  which  we  are  twmbing  this 
little  country  of  Cambodia  It  is  not  to 
protect  our  troops  in  Soiith  Vietnam. 
There  are  no  troops  there,  [t  is  not  un- 
der the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  That 
has  been  repealed.  It  is  n<>t  imder  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  That  treaty  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  Government  0f  Cambodia, 
by  both  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Lon  Nol, 
the  present  ruler  of  Cambodia.  But  in 
the  past  few  days  we  have  been  sending 
our  heavy  bombers  over  Cambodia,  in 
flicting  the  same  kind  of  ^ 
we  are  now  debating  wit 
North  Vietnam  as  to  whe„ 
to  help  repair  the  damage 
the  orUy  reason  why  the 
lean  military  operations  in 
of  immediate  concern? 

The  joint  communique  issued  by  Presi 
dent  Nixon  and  President  ITiieu  on  Tues- 
day, the  day  before  yesterday,  declared 
that  plans  for  "rigorous  neactions"  of 
what  they  see  as  violation  Jof  the  Paris 
agreement.  Nobody  knows  what  "rigorous 
reactions"  means.  I  assmna^it  means  it 
is  very  possible  that  our  Government  at 
any  moment  could  undertake  renewed 
military  operations  against  North  Viet- 
nam, this,  again,  apparently  without  any 
consultation  or  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
The  question  in  my  mind  i ;  whether  we 
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have  learned  anything  at  all  from  this 
tragic  experience  over  the  last  15  years 
in  Indochina.  Are  we  going  to  sit  in  this 
Chamber  day  after  day  reading  reports 
about  American  aerial  bombardment  of 
Cambodia,  reading  reports  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  South  Vietnam  and  our  own 
President  that  "rigorous  reactions"  may 
be  taken  by  our  Goverrmient  at  any  time 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  then  do 
notliing  at  all  to  provide  that  actions  of 
that  kind  that  could  involve  us  in  major 
military  operations  again  must  first  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  lesson 
at  all  we  must  learn  from  ttiis  tragedy  in 
Indochina,  it  is  that  never  again  should 
American  forces  be  cormnitted  to  con- 
flicts of  that  kind  without  full  debate  and 
authorization  by  Congress.  How  can  any 
reasonable  person  read  the  Constitution 
in  any  other  way  than  that? 

We  have  the  power  to  authorize  Amer- 
ican military  operations  abroad  or  to 
terminate  those  military  operations.  If 
we  surrender  that  power  and  stand  idly 
by  while  American  bombers  are  going  out 
day  after  day  over  Cambodia,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  face  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  clear  conscience. 

I  remind  the  Senate  again  that  we  are 
here  this  afternoon  on  tliis  issue  of  aid 
to  North  Vietnam,  because  of  precisely 
that  kind  of  aerial  operation  over  North 
Vietnam.  But  at  least  in  that  case  the  ad- 
ministration could  point  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  or  argue  that  the  Uves 
of  our  troops  were  in  jeopardy  in  Viet- 
nam, or  that  we  were  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  SEATO  agreement. 
None  of  those  arguments  has  any  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
us  in  Cambodia  or  other  parts  of  Indo- 
china. 

That  policy  could  easily  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  full-scale  war  once 
again,  when  more  billions  of  dollars 
would  be  spent  and  more  American  pilots 
sent  back  to  prisons  in  Hanoi  and  else- 
where. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  2  weeks 
of  heavy  bombardment  before  Christmas 
last  year  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$500  million  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold 
suffering  and  damage  to  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam.  During  that  same  2-week 
period  93  American  airmen  were  captured 
and  taken  prisoner,  more  than  in  the 
previous  3  years  combined.  We  are  cele- 
brating the  return  of  the  prisoners.  We 
need  to  be  reminded  that  93  of  them 
were  taken  in  2  weeks  of  bombing  that 
took  place  just  prior  tc  Christmas  last 
year.  Now,  we  have  indications  that  our 
flyers  are  jeopardized  again  in  operations 
over  Cambodia  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
newed military  operations  over  North 
Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume — indeed, 
the  administration  so  stated — that  the 
defenses  have  been  rebuilt  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  are  more  sophisticated.  More 
surface-to-air  missiles  have  been  put  in 
place,  so  renewed  bombing  would  place 
our  pilots  and  crews  in  a  more  deadly 
situation  than  confronted  them  before. 
Should  not  Congress  be  consulted  before 
we  slip  back  into  that  same  old  trap? 

What  Is  wrong  with  permitting  the 


Congress  to  determine,  first  of  all, 
whether  the  so-called  peace  agreement 
has  been  violated;  second,  whether  the 
United  States  should  assume  an  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  it;  and,  third,  whether 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coimtry,  now 
that  the  prisoners  and  our  forces  have 
been  returned,  to  continue  a  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  in  Indochina 
that  most  of  us  see  as  a  tragic  mistake 
from  tlie  beginning? 

I  hope  very  much,  although  questions 
have  been  raised  of  a  parliamentary  na- 
ture about  the  germaneness  of  this  sub- 
stitute amendment,  that  the  Senate  will 
look  at  the  larger  question  of  whether  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  country  to  permit 
these  continued  military  operations  to  go 
on,  especially  the  bombing  of  Cambodia, 
without  the  Congress  examining  that 
very  carefully  and  deciding,  for  good  or 
ill,  whether  the  bombing  should  proceed. 

There  were  three  articles  dealing  with 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  one 
under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Murrey  Marder, 
one  under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Dennis  Neeld, 
and  another  one  authored  by  Mr.  Michael 
Getler.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  three  articles,  describing  the  extent 
of  our  aerial  bombardment  of  Cambodia 
and  the  unbelievably  thin  constitutional 
defense  of  that  bombardment,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  4.   19731 

Bombing  Rationale  Is    Sought — Cease- 
FlBE — ^And  Bombimc 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Only  a  week  after  the  last  American  troops 
left  South  Vietnam,  the  barricades  are  rising 
each  day  In  Congress  to  challenge  President 
Nixon's  authority  to  continue  bombing  In 
Cambodia. 

The  contest  is  still  In  a  positioning  stage 
on  both  sides,  hearings  in  the  Senate  and 
House  illustrated  yesterday.  A  war-weary 
Congress,  often  outmaneuvered  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  the  past  over  Indochina  war 
powers,  is  reluctant  to  launch  a  new  frontal 
challenge  over  Cambodia.  The  national  mood 
is  still  quiescent  about  the  remnants  of  war 
in  Indochina  that  refuse  to  go  away. 

But  all  the  prospects  are  that  a  confronta- 
tion over  presidential  war  powers  In  Cam- 
bodia is  coming,  and  each  side  is  girding 
for  it. 

Administration  officials  privately  concede 
that  the  hopes  they  held  when  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  was  signed  Jan.  27  for  also  dis- 
solving the  conflict  in  Laos,  plus  the  more 
complex  tangle  in  Camljodia,  have  crumbled 
considerably  since  January. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  far  more  on 
the  defensive  over  the  use  of  presidential 
powers  in  Cambodia  than  the  United  States 
ever  has  been  for  Justifying  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican power  in  Indochina. 

All  the  older  justifications  have  been 
stripped  away  over  the  years. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964, 
on  which  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
lied, was  repealed  Jan.  12.  1971,  with  the 
Nixon  administration  stating  that  It  was 
not  depending  on  the  resolution  anyway. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  also  Invoked  by 
President  Johnson,  does  not  apply  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  government  of  Premier  Lon  Nol 
disclaimed  inclusion  in  SEATO  when  it  came 
to  power  in  March,  1970,  as  ousted  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  similarly  excluded  Cam- 
bodia from  coverage. 


In  addition,  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  accord 
states  that  "North  and  South  Vietnam  shaU 
not  Join  any  military  alliance  or  military 
bloc,"  and  It  also  re-pledges  respect  for  "the 
neutrality  of  Laos  and  Cambodia."  Thus 
there  are  no  alliance  ties  that  can  apply  to 
Indochina  to  Justify  employing  UJS.  arms.  If 
existing  agreements  and  declarations  are 
honored. 

Through  the  Nixon  administration  years, 
the  declared  constitutional  Justification  for 
the  use  of  armed  forces  in  Indochina  was 
to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  TJ-S.  troops.  Be- 
fore and  since  the  troops  were  all  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam,  legal  experts  searched 
the  statute  boolcs  seeking  rationalizations 
for  continued  American  bombing  of  Commu- 
nist troops  In  Cambodia. 

"There  are  no  easy  answers,"  said  one  ad- 
ministration source  yesterday,  echoing  a  rue- 
ful refrain.  Several  draft  rationalizations 
have  been  produced  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's legal  office,  and  the  most  recent  ver- 
sion is  now  reported  awaiting  White  House 
action — with  concern  that  It  might  only 
widen  the  dispute. 

What  have  been  produced  are  variations  on 
two  generalized  themes:  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander-in-Chief 
to  pursue  actions  In  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged, and  Article  20  of  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire accords.  This  article  calls  for  "an  end 
to  all  military  activities  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos,"  plus  a  withdrawal  from  those  coun- 
tries of  all  troops,  military  advisers,  person- 
nel and  war  material. 

Laos,  on  paper,  has  a  cease-fire,  signed 
Feb.  21  but  still  awaiting  any  enforcement 
provisions. 

Cambodia  still  lacks  not  only  the  glimmer 
of  a  ceasefire  agreement,  but  even  identifi- 
able participants  to  begin  negotiating  one. 
A  unilateral  cease-fire  declared  by  the  Lon 
Nol  government  was  Ignored  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  while  American  officials  deplore 
the  continued  fighting  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  there,  the  bulk  of  the  battle  actually 
is  conducted  by  indigenous  Bed  Khmer 
forces. 

This  "kind  of  a  lingering  corner  of  the 
war"  in  Cambodia,  as  It  has  been  described 
by  Defense  Secretary  EUiot  L.  Richardson, 
is  plaguing  VS.  strategists  more  than  they 
will  admit  In  public.  Tlie  t>est  evidence  is 
the  continued  daily  bombing  by  American 
B-52S.  This  Is  what  has  aroused  the  congres- 
sional challenges  to  President  Nixon's  au- 
thority to  pursue  that  war,  cn-iginally  Jus- 
tified solely  in  defense  of  US.  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Vietnam. 

Richardson,  before  a  House  subcommittee 
yesterday,  elaborated  on  the  alternative  ar- 
gument that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
sought  to  develop.  It  turns  on  the  failure 
on  the  Communist  side  to  live  up  to  all  the 
terms  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  with  its 
cross-references,  through  Article  20.  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

"If  the  President  had  the  authority  to 
pursue  the  cease-fire  agreements,"  said  Rich- 
ardson, "he  has  the  authority  to  secure  ad- 
herence with  those  agreements."  Therefore, 
Richardson  contended,  "He  needs  no  new 
grant  of  authority  to  continue  doing  the 
kinds  of  things  he  was  doing  before  the  peace 
agreement  was  signed,"  when  it  is  "not 
being  adhered  to." 

Critics  on  Capitol  Hill,  who  include  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, scoff  at  this  interpretation.  "The  Is- 
sue," said  Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo), 
who  Joined  the  outcry  yesterday.  "Is  whether 
the  President  can  legally  continue  his  ac- 
tion without  the  authorization  of  Congress.  I 
must  answer  that  question  with  an  em- 
phatic 'no.'  " 

What  makes  the  Cambodian  dispute  espe- 
cially sensitive  Is  that  in  the  Intense  debate 
that  followed  the  American  thrust  into  Cam- 
bodia in   1970  to  attack  Communist  sane- 
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tuaries  there,  unusual  legislative  restrictions 
were  placed  on  U.S.  operations  there  to  pre- 
vent "another  Vietnam." 

Not  only  were  American  combat  troops 
and  military  advisers  barred  from  Cambodia, 
but  strict  limits  were  placed  on  the  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  could  be  In  Cambodia 
at  any  time — 200. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel  Jr.,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee  yesterday  that  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  "Juggle"  Americans  In  and  out  of 
Cambodia  to  stay  within  that  force  level. 
To  do  so,  said  Hummel,  sometimes  U.S. 
personnel  based  in  Cambodia  have  to  leave 
for  a  few  days  when  "visitors"  come  in. 

U.S.  "failure  to  give  air  support  to  the 
forces  of  Cambodia,"  said  Hununel,  in  de- 
fense of  the  administration's  new  rationale, 
"could  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  an  actual  cease-fire  In 
Cambodia." 

"I  strongly  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
tration's Justification,"  countered  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D.-R.I.),  "and  see  It  providing 
further  grounds  for  entanglement." 

What  Is  at  issue.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
(R.-N.T.)  has  said.  Is  not  whether  U.S.  In- 
terests are  served  by  bombing  In  Cambodia, 
but  whether  "the  President  alone"  can  make 
such  a  determination." 

The  administration  Is  now  seeking  to  In- 
voke a  presidential  right  to  enforce  an  Inter- 
national agreement  that  was  never  submitted 
to  Congress  for  ratification. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
Feb.  21  that  there  was  little  "time"  to  submit 
the  Jan.  27  Vietnam  cease-fire  accord  for 
ratification,  "I  do  not  detect  any  opposition" 
to  It,  and  most  importantly.  It  contained 
amiblguous  phrases  and  clauses  and  provi- 
sions. ..."  To  try  to  spell  them  out,  said 
Rogers,  would  have  killed  any  accord. 

U.S.  Bombers  Hit  Cambodia  HEAvaT 
(By  Dennis  Neeld) 

Saigon.  April  3. — American  B-S2s  and 
P-111  swing-wing  fighter  bombers  pounded 
Insurgent  forces  Tuesday  In  some  of  the 
heaviest  air  attacks  of  the  Cambodian  war, 
U.S.  sources  reported. 

Approximately  60  B-52s  in  Southeast  Asia 
participated  in  the  massive  bombings,  appar- 
ently designed  to  beat  Cambodia's  Khmer 
Rouge  rebels  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
allies  Into  accepting  s  peace  settlement,  the 
official  American  sources  added. 

The  wide-ranging  aerial  assault  was  re- 
ported to  extend  beyond  tactical  support  for 
Cambodian  government  ground  forces  and 
suggested  a  new  turn  In  the  three-year  war. 

The  bombing  got  under  way  Monday  night 
and  continued  until  shortly  after  dawn  Tues- 
day, the  sources  said.  The  Pentagon  spokes- 
man said  In  Washington,  however,  that  there 
has  been  "no  dramatic  change  in  the  last  few 
days"  In  the  bombing  level. 

"We  have  had  a  major  effort  for  some 
time,"  he  added,  without  disclosing  the  num- 
ber of  attacks. 

Hanoi  Radio  denounced  the  attacks  as  a 
"criminal  act  against  the  Innocent  Cambo- 
dian people"  and  warned  the  United  States 
of    "dangerous    consequences." 

The  broadcast  claimed  "America's  aerial 
blitz  Is  being  extended  to  densely  populated 
areas  of  Cambodia,  especially  around  the 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh." 

Senior  U.S.  officials  in  Cambodia  expressed 
belief  the  Communists  think  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  victory,  and  consequently  see  no 
point  in  peace  negotiations. 

"The  Conununlsts  In  Cambodia  think  time 
Is  on  their  side  and  that  It  will  bring  them 
complete  victory."  said  one  senior  U.S.  official 
»n  Phnom  Penh.  "Our  bombing  alms  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  could  be  wrong." 

The  sources  compared  the  massive  raids  In 
Cambodia  to  the  bombardment  of  Hanoi  last 
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Richardson  Testifies  oi  r  Cease-Fire 
(By  Michael  Gefcler) 

Defense  Secretary  Elliot  In  Richardson  said 
yesterday  It  would  take  a  f'fiagrant"  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  by  I  lanoi,  such  as  a 
massive  new  Invasion  of  tt  e  south,  for  the 
United  States  to  "consider"  renewed  bomb- 
ing of  Vietnam. 

"For  anything  less  than  a  a  attack  on  that 
scale,"  Richardson  said,  i  sferrlng  to  last 
year's  all-out  Invasion  by  1  [anoi,  "we  think 
there  Is  good  reason  to  belle  re  that  a  renewal 
of  North  Vietnamese  aggress  on  covild  be  con- 
tained" by  Saigon's  own  ground  and  air 
forces. 

Questioned  in  a  rare  open  session  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subo  >mmittee  on  De- 
fense, Richardson  yesterda; '  appeared  more 
interested  In  calling  attent  ion  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  South  Vletna  nese  than  to  the 
prospects  for  a  resumptli  m  of  American 
bombing  In  North  and  Sot  th  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary,  however,  s  brongly  defended 
the  administration's  authc  rlty  to  bomb  In 
Vietnam  again  If  necessary,  and  to  continue 
the  bombing  In  Cambodia,  which  has  never 
stopped  and  which  Is  draw!  ng  an  Increasing 
amount  of  fire  on  Capitol  1  lUl. 

Asked  later  by  newsmen  if  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  United  Stat«  s  was  not  getting 
Involved  in  another  long  aid  continuing  air 
war  In  Cambodia,  Rlchardsc  n  would  say  only 
that  the  situation  there  is  being  "looked  at 
on  a  day  to  day  basis." 

He  said  the  U.S.  objective  is  to  bring  about 
full  compliance  by  Hanoi  with  the  peace 
agreements  signed  In  Paris  and  that  It  was 
"perfectly  obvious"  that  the  Communist 
forces  in  Cambodia  could  n(  t  continue  fight- 
ing there  without  Hanoi's    ild. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  1  tie  subcommittee 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  training  and 
advising  the  Cambodian  O  immunlsts.  They 
were  also  using  the  Cambo<i  Ian  bases  to  sup- 
ply their  forces  in  South  Vi«  tnam,  thus  help- 
ing to  Justify,  In  his  vle\  ■,  the  heavy  aid 
continuing  U.S.  bombing  rilds,  which  have 
reportedly  been  concentrat  :d  on  those  sup- 
ply areas. 

Richardson  said  the  Can  ibodlan  bombing 
campaign  "was  a  sizable  o]  eratlon,"  though 
he  would  not  provide  anj  details.  He  did 
say  it  was  "nowhere  near"  the  level  of  the 
December    bombing    raids    around   Hanoi. 

Reliable  sources  report  that  the  United 
States  has  been  sending  a  tout  150  fighter- 
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bombers  and  60  B-52  heavy  bombers  a  day 
to  strike  Cambodia  In  recen;  weeks. 

Richardson  told  the  comn  Ittee  "we  are 
undoubtedly  in  a  transition  pjriod  in  which 
the  fabric  of  the  peace  coul  1  be  seriously 
torn." 

On  the  other  band,  he  said,  the  trend  In 
cease-fire  violations  inside  Ssuth  Vietnam 
is  down,  Saigon's  forces  ar:  greatly  im- 
proved, and  "the  odds  are  soidethlng  better 
than  even  that  they  will  ac  ileve  a  stable 
peace"  in  Indochina. 

"We  have  to  keep  open  tie  possibility," 
however,  the  new  Defense  ilecretary  said, 
"that  In  the  event  of  a  serloud  crisis  brought 
about  by  a  flagrant  violation)  of  the  cease- 
fire ...  If  It  were  critical  to  ;he  survival  of 
South  Vietnam  .  .  .  that  we  might  have  to 
provide  significant  help." 

Such  help,  he  said.  If  It  vere  provided, 
would  be  air  power,  not  groui  id  troops. 

Richardson  said  Hanoi  wai  "unlikely  in 
the  short  or  middle-range  :uture"  to  be 
able  to  mount  an  attack  oi  i  the  scale  of 
last  spring's  big  offensive.  "  ^e  will  know 
better  a  year  from  now,"  he  laid,  as  to  the 
longer-term  success  of  the  cea  se-flre. 

On  the  Increasingly  cont  -overslal  Issue 
of  whether  the  President  aiy  longer  has 
authority  to  bomb  In  Indoch  Ina — now  that 
U.S.  troops  and  POW's  are  home — Richard- 
son said  he  believed  the  Preildent's  earlier 
authorities  were  still  In  force,  but  that  the 
re-lntroductlon  of  U.S.  power  after  a  long 
cease-fire  period  might  in  fant  require  new 
authorizations. 

Richardson  called  the  Cao  ibodlan  situa- 
tion one  of  "winding  up  a  jesldual  aspect 
of  war  In  which  we  have  been  engaged  for 
many  years.  I  would  say  the  President's  au- 
thority to  do  this  Is  a  lessei  Included  au- 
thority embraced  by  the  constitutional 
powers  he  had  to  pursue  tlie  war  to  the 
point  of  the  peace  agreements.  " 

Richardson  said  he  didn't  itgree  that  the 
POWs  and  protection  of  U  B.  troops  was 
the  only  reason  for  bomblnf .  He  said  the 
United  States  U  still  in  a  ]>ositlon  where 
Hanoi  has  not  complied  with  the  peace 
agreements,  and  that  be  saw  no  reason  why 
the  government's  "mere  signature"  on  the 
peace  terms  "should  terminate  his  au- 
thority." 

Richardson  said  he  thou(  ht  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  use  forc<  in  Indochina 
if  necessary  was  clear  as  long  as  he  was 
following  up  on  the  agreemen  a,  encouraging 
compliance  with  them  and  t  rying  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close. 

While  the  hearings  focused  on  the  linger- 
ing U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Appropriations  Committee  (ihairman  Rep. 
George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.  also  chlded 
Richardson  on  the  Pentagoi  .'s  request  for 
more  than  (85  billion  In  new  budget 
authority. 

"Why  does  peace  cost  mo  re  than  war?" 
Mahon  asked,  citing  an  en  1  to  the  war. 
Improved  relations  with  Russia  and  China 
and  a  "nagging"  question  about  priorities 
In  the  minds  of  many,  includ  Ing  himself. 


Mr. 


President,    I 


of   the 
Senator 


Mr.    McGOVERN 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
address  myself  to  the  lierits 
amendment  proposed  by 
from  South  Dakota  becaus^,  in  the  opin 
ion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  a  point 
of  order  should  lie  against  jit  in  that  the 
matter  contained  in  the  ai^endment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  not  authorized  within  t^e  purview  of 
the  consent  agreement. 

I,  therefore,  raise  the 
amendment  of  the  Sena' 
Dakota  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  No  point 
of  order  as  to  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 


3int  that  the 
from  South 


Dakota  is  in  order  imtil  the  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  He  has  1  minute  and 
45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  resolve  this  matter,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
that  I  raise  the  point  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  not  germane  and  is, 
therefore,  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senate  is  operating  imder  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  time  for  de- 
bate and  requiring  that  amendments  be 
germane,  an  amendment  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  Since  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
mention  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  South  Viet- 
nam, the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre?iaent,  I  yield 
from  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  v.culd 
yield  me  just  a  moment,  I  am  not  going 
to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be- 
cause I  do  understand  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  under  which  we  are 
operating.  I  can  only  say  again  I  regret 
very  much  the  parhamentaiy  limitations 
of  the  agreement  that  ruled  this  amend- 
ment out  of  order,  but  I  am  encouraged 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  have  a  simi- 
lar amendment  that  may  be  offered  at  a 
later  time  which  would  prevent  Ameri- 
can military  operations  in  Indochina 
without  the  express  approval  of  Con- 
gress. So  on  that  basis,  while  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  wiU  move  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  on  this  proposal,  I 
will  not  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  CHILES  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  would  like  to  again  reiterate  that  I 
am  not  at  this  time  in  favor  of  any  kind 
of  direct  assistance  or  indirect  assistance 
to  or  for  North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  have  shovm  yet  a  strong 
enough  inclination  to  abandon  the  in- 
ternational banditry  that  they  have  en- 
gaged in  now  for  so  many  years.  I  do 
think  we  would  be  foolish  if  we  barred 
forever  the  prospect  for  any  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  certainly  we  should  never 
offer  any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam 
unless  they  are  in  total  compliance  with 
the  agreements  and  protocols  agreed  to 
on  January  27  of  this  year.  That  would 
be  foolish.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people 
that  the  administration,  somehow,  in- 
tends to  go  ahead  and  sneak  a  Uttle  as- 
sistance over  to  North  Vietnam  without 
informing  the  Congress  or  coming  to 
Congress  for  authority  in  the  absence 
of  total  compliance  with  the  agreements 
and  protocols. 

I  would  say  that  is  not  the  case.  The 


President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
intention,  at  a  time  when  North  Vietnam 
is  engaged  in  violations  of  the  cease-fire, 
of  providing  them  with  any  kind  of  as- 
sistance, and  any  suggestion  that  he  has 
that  in  mind  I  think  is  absurd. 

There  is  bipartisan  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  until  this  morning  there  was 
bipartisan  opposition. 

My  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  perhaps  we  do  not 
trust  the  President.  For  the  part  of  this 
Senator,  although  I  agree  with  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment,  although  I  would  be 
very  much  opposed  to  giving  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  without  congressional 
authority,  I  trust  the  President  when  he 
says  he  would  not  proffer  any  kind  of  as- 
sistance until  the  administration  comes 
to  Congress  for  authorization.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  President  has  said  to 
us  that  that  point  has  been  made  clear 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  Paris 
talks. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  what  we  do 
here  today  is  necessary,  except  perhaps 
to  express  our  opinion  currently  about 
aiding  North  Vietnam,  which  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  would  do  at  this  moment, 
and  this  Senator  certainly  would  not, 
and  until  such  time  as  I  can  be  assured 
that  North  Vietnam  is  in  total  compli- 
ance, and  beyond  that,  is  willing  to  give 
up  any  aggressive  designs  on  any  country 
and  contribute  to  the  stability  and  peace 
of  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
vigorously  than,  any  Senator  here. 

I  think  my  record  on  Vietnam  is  very 
clear.  I  have  not  been  one  who  has  cried 
out  every  time  a  bomb  has  been  dropped 
on  Vietnam.  I  advocated  the  bombing 
of  military  targets  in  Hanoi  and  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  there  several  years 
back,  going  back  to  1965.  It  finally  came 
to  pass.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina made  some  mention  of  how  we  have 
proceeded  there.  I  point  out  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  imder  which  we  op- 
erated had  tied  our  hands  and  prevented 
us  from  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
end,  as  was  done  with  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

However  much  I  agree  with  and  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  expressed  in  this 
amendment,  I  still  submit  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  us  to  try  to  make  foreign 
policy  in  a  few  hours.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  do  as  a  result  of 
much  in  the  way  of  hearings  and  con- 
sideration. That  is  my  owm  view.  Others 
may  have  a  different  view.  Other  intel- 
lectually honest  men  will  take  a  different 
view  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
tack  foreign  policy  amendments  on  to 
a  simple  little  piece  of  legislation  calling 
for  the  revaluation  of  gold. 

Well,  we  have  added  so  much  on  here 
now  that  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  I 
am  going  to  be  able  to  support  the  bill 
when  it  finally  comes  to  final  passage.  I 
wonder  if  the  President  really  needs  the 
legislation  that  revalues  gold,  which 
seems  to  be  the  least  important  part  of 
it  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  for  cosmetic  pur- 
poses, emyway. 

The  President  can  get  along  without  it 


If  he  does  not  have  it.  He  said  here  the 
other  day  that  he  does  not  have  to  have 
it. 

I  have  some  real  doubts  about  the  way 
we  have  been  legislating  on  this  matter. 
I  wish  that  the  Senate  could  try  to  fol- 
low the  kind  of  discipline  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  some  legislative  bodies  where 
they  only  try  to  cover  matters  that  are 
germane  to  major,  or  even  to  minor, 
legislation  that  comes  on  the  floor  of 
those  legislative  bodies. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  be  really 
content  with  that,  because  I  know  that 
it  forges  vehicles  for  matters  which 
could  not  get  to  the  floor  or  be  consid- 
ered otherwise.  I  know  that  useful  legLs- 
lation  has  been  enacted  that  originated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was  not 
considered  in  the  committee.  I  think 
that  this  time  we  have  considered  things 
of  great  importance.  I  think  it  is  a  per- 
fect example.  I  think,  of  course,  that  it 
is  certainly  right  to  talk  about  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos  in  con- 
text with  North  Vietnam. 

That  is  an  example,  though,  of  why 
we  have  to  split  hairs  on  germaneness 
when  we  get  in  this  position  of  opening 
up  a  bill  to  everything  under  the  shining 
sun. 

I  did  not  want  particularly  to  urge  the 
point  of  germaneness  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  He  is  an  intellectually  honest 
man.  He  believes  in  what  he  has  offered. 
And  it  is  proper  to  discuss  it  in  connec- 
tion with  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  However,  I  had  to  do  it  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  going  much  too  far 
afield  in  considering  matters  of  such 
great  importance  in  too  short  a  time.  I 
think  that  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  long.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  completely 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  And  as  proof  of  my  agree- 
ment I  prepared,  and  had  intended  to 
introduce  today,  an  amendment  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  reconstruction  assistance 
could  be  provided  to  Hanoi,  "until  su"h 
time  as  the  President  determines  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government  to  be 
in  general  compliance  with  the  Agree- 
ments and  Protocols  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  sign'?d 
Januai-y  27,  1973." 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  support 
the  President's  efforts  to  bring  a  stable 
peace  to  Indochina  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  being  dealt  with  in  a 
cavalier  fashion  in  terms  of  the  recent 
enemy  buildup  and  threats  to  the  al- 
ready fragile  pepce  that  was  re- 
cently concluded.  However,  I  wiU  not 
offer  that  amendment  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  goes  far  beyond  the  scot^e  of  th.? 
matter  at  hand.  It  deserves  thorou.!:h 
consideration  by  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tional committees  of  the  Congress  and 
then  the  full  attention  of  us  all  before 
any  decision  by  the  Senate  regarding  aid 
is  reached. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  so  that  I  might  say  that  I  agree 
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with  him.  I  shall  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
want  to  say  that  I,  too,  will  not  offer  any 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

I  made  my  statement  before.  I  think 
there  Is  an  indication  on  the  part  of 
some  to  have  a  mistnist  of  the  President 
which  I  do  not  share.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  the  amendment  that  does 
not  appear  in  existing  law  and  proper 
constitutional  procedures. 

I  see  no  reason,  as  I  have  said,  to  send 
a  message  to  Hanoi  that  might  be  mis- 
interpreted. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  program 
could  be  worked  out  which  would  have 
the  support  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
that  flexibility  and  that  we  should  not 
prematurely  act  in  a  manner  that  could 
be  misunderstood. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  will 
not  offer  any  amendment  either  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  since  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  present  when  I 
engaged  in  a  previous  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  matter  of  a 
search  for  gravesites,  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  feels  such  an  activity 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  North 
Vietnam,  and,  therefore,  not  proscribed 
by  the  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  When  the  amendment 
says  no  assistance  of  any  kind,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam,  I  think  It  could  be  interpreted 
in  another  manner  by  other  authorities 
and  by  the  court. 

As  one  who  supported  the  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
there,  I  think  that  we  have  a  special  duty 
now  to  assure  that  the  President  can  use 
every  means  at  his  command  to  maintain 
peace. 

I  am  highly  alarmed  that  those  who 
criticized  the  President  at  the  time  when 
he  took  action  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  are  the  people  who  will  not 
support  him  in  his  attempt  to  maintain 
the  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  should 
be  taking  that  position.  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  am  certain  a  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  this  amendment  in  the 
House  and  It  would  not  be  In  the  bill. 
I  carmot  conceive  of  a  point  of  order 
not  being  raised  In  the  House.  There- 
fore, I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  It 
Is  a  political  exercise  we  are  engaged  in 
today  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  seeking  time  in  support  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHUiES.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  only  has  4 
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minutes  remaining,  and 
the  floor  at  the  present 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    M 
take  the  liberty  of  takin  j 
the  time  from  the  Senatoi 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Texas 
leader. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  favo] 
ment  of  the  Senator 
think  as  the  amendment 
modified  that  it  is  a 
and  something  that  the 
consider.  Many  of  us  an 
our  constituents.  We  knof- 
gi-eatly  concerned  about 
of  aid  being  offered  to 
at  this  time.  I  am  als( 
concerned  about  this 
about  rehabilitation.  We 
termine  where  we  should 
rehabilitation  first.  I  thin|c 
to  visit  one  of  the 
and  there  are  some  in 
the  need  for  an  awful 
tion  for  men  that  have 
Vietnam  fighting  for  their 

I  think  that  is  the  kin  I 
tion  we  should  engage 
a  time  when  we  have 
were  some  cuts  actually 
that  were  proposed  and 
concerning  aid  to 
erans  of  the  war  in 
me  that  that  is  an  area 
be  looking  at  when  it 
tion. 

We  also  know  the 
expense  of  the  war.  We 
that  we  have  put  into 
know  of  the  losses 
of  our  cities  by  reason 
that  we  would  like  to  havi 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
tion  that  is  necessary  in 

We  know  that  many  o: 
this  country  have 
ing  aid  from  the  Federal 
We  hear  from  mayors 
that  they  cannot  get 
projects  and  housing  pro, 
programs  that  have  been 

Those  are  the  areas 
to  look  to  determine 
about  rehabilitation  in  t] 
fore  we  start  spending 
tation  in  another  area, 
pay  little  or  no  attentio 
accords. 

In  fact,  from  everythin  r 
have  used  this  time  to 
troops,   to   send   more 
South,  more  materiel, 
ment.  Nothing  would  be 
think,  or  more  foolhard' 
to  send  funds  for  rehabili 
Vietnam,  with  the  action 

At  the  same  time,  I 
men  as  modified  by  the 
Virginia  does  not  say 
never  going  to  look  at  tha 
it  says  speciflcally  we  wa|it 
proposal,  that  we  do 
it  is  a  proposal  that 
we  get  a  chance  to  speak 
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or  aid  that  will  take  place 
knowledge  of  Congress 

It  seems  to  me  there  shoijld 
son  now  for  anyone  to 
about  this  amendment,  or 
reason  to  be  against  it.  It 
it  should  receive  a  unanimoiis 
body,  because  imless  somp 
worried  that  there  will  be 
nancing,  or  that  this  will 
hands  of  the  executive 
tainly  the  pronoimcement 
wants  to  have  this  authori 
concern  us  at  all.  So  I 
will  imanimously  agree  to 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
ident,  I  yield  5  minutes 
guished  senior  Senator  frojn 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   P 
support  the  Byrd  amendmfent 
fied,  for  the  following  thr^e 

First,  because  it 
assertion  of  power  by 
we  are  making  all  along 
with  respect  to  impoundment, 
spect  to  war  powers,  and 
repairing  the  ravages  of  wai 

Second,    because   the    _ 
Foreign  Relations,  In  repo 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
stantially  the  same  position 
en  by  the  Byrd  amendmen 
an  amendment  by  the 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  which 
posed  the  same  prohibitiqn 
North  Vietnam  without 
thorization  and  appropriation 
gress. 

Third,  because  it  sharplt 
whole  issue  of  aid  to  Nort  i 
principle. 

I  do  not,  as  many  Members 
aid  expenditures  of  that 
competing  in  any  way  with 
for   domestic  purposes  of 
kinds.  The  President  has 
distinction  clear.  If  that 
terion,  we  must  apply  it 
security,  and  to  other  matters 
feet  our  external  affairs, 
maintenance  of  a  diploma 
ment.  Mr.  President,  the  . 
utilization  of  money  in  the 
participation    of    people's 
and  the  participation  in 
man  rights  so  that  the  cllr4ate 
our  coimtry  exists  may  be  , 
perous  and  congenial  to  1 
people.  Whatever  it  takes 
that,  we  must  be  ready  to 
as  we  can  afford  it,  in  what^er 
best  to  be  spent. 

The  virtue  of  the 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
does  not  shut  the  door  to 
in  the  interests  of  peace, 
at  least  must  share  that 
with  the  President,  believ^ 
North  Vietnam  is  necessary 
remains  open.  I  would  hop(( 
lateral  aid  will  be  the  chantiel 
aid  ought  to  be  pursued  unqer 
the  reconstruction  of  all 
only  criteria  for  giving 
it  contributes  to  the  peace 
not,  we  should  not  do  it 
and  obviously  now,  Mr 
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Is  quite  a  raging  war  over  there,  to  which 
North  Vietnam  is  very  much  a  party. 

But  to  me  the  central  point,  to  para- 
phrase Senator  Vandenberg's  words,  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  at  the  land- 
ings, we  have  to  be  in  at  the  takeoffs, 
and  the  takeoff  here  is  whether  or  not 
the  ccmditions  in  that  area  of  the  world 
will  be  made  more  secure  for  peace 
through  an  aid  program,  in  which  we 
have  an  equal  responsibility  with  that  of 
the  President. 

If  we  do  provide  aid.  Congress,  there- 
fore, must  make  it  clear  that  it  must  be  a 
party  to  that  decision. 

That  is  the  historic  constitutional 
struggle  we  are  engaged  in.  We  did  it 
yesterday  on  impoundments;  I  hope  we 
will  do  it  tomorrow  on  war  powers;  and 
we  must  do  it  today  on  this  very  vexing 
question  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  matter  of  interpretation  of  this 
amendment  is  very  important,  though 
Senator  Tower  feels  it  will  not  get  any- 
where. Perhaps  it  may  not  in  this  bill, 
but  once  the  Senate  expresses  its  will 
it  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  some- 
where, and  in  the  proximate  future,  be- 
cause it  is  badly  needed  as  an  injunction 
to  the  administration  that  whatever  may 
have  been  its  past  promises,  either  overt 
or  covert  in  negotiations,  they  can  only 
be  honored  by  congressional  action 
through  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  this  question:  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  is  both  retrospective  and 
prospective  in  its  application,  because  it 
says: 

No  funds  made  avaUable  by  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  expended. 

That  is  the  past.  It  would  also  include 
the  future,  because  our  right  to  act  is  the 
future.  So  the  question  is,  first,  will  we 
allow  appropriations  or  authority  al- 
ready given  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
by  oiu-  future  actions,  or  will  we  give  that 
authority  in  future  actions.  In  either 
case,  it  is  not  going  to  be  by  implication; 
it  is  going  to  be  only  by  express  and  spe- 
cific enactment  of  Congress;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  correct;  it  must  be 
efxpress  and  specific  action  by  Congress 
taken  in  the  future,  before  any  funds  can 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute  just  to  pur- 
sue that  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  still  worried  about 
the  word  "hereafter,"  as  added  to  the 
modified  amendment. 

If  it  simply  read  that — 

No  funds  made  avaUable  by  the  Congress 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
North  Vietnam,  unless  speciflcally  authorized 
by  Congress — 

It  would  be  just  as  clear  as  day.  But 
"unless  specifically  authorized  hereafter 
by  the  Congress,"  I  have  been  having  the 
feeling  that  that  could  lead  somebody 
downtown  to  the  interpretation  that 
promises  made  before  now,  promises  or 
agreements  made  by  the  President  or 
Kissinger  or  someone  else  heretofore. 


might  not  require  this  very  specific  con- 
gressional appropriation  and  authority. 
The  word  "hereafter"  bothers  me. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  it  was 
put  in  there  especially  to  make  it  more 
inclusive,  for  this  reason :  In  drawing  the 
modification,  it  was  felt  that  unless  we 
used  that  word,  if  we  used  "unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress,"  some 
previous  appropriations  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress  might  be  con- 
strued by  someone  in  the  executive 
branch  to  permit  their  use  in  North  Viet- 
nam. This  amendment  says  that  it  will 
take  future  action  by  Congress,  after  this 
measure  is  enacted,  before  any  funds 
of  any  type  or  description,  previously  au- 
thorized or  anything  else,  can  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  added  that  himself,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nen'  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  have  a  half  min- 
ute more? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Therefore,  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  legislative  history  made 
by  this  colloquy  indicates  that  any  prom- 
ises, implied  or  specific,  made  heretofore 
by  any  one  representing  the  United 
States,  for  aid  to  Nortli  Vietnam,  cannot 
be  honored  unless  Congress  speciflcally, 
sometime  in  the  future,  confiiuns  it? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted, no  funds  can  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  North  Vietnam  unless  at  some 
future  date  Congress  itself  authorizes 
tlie  expenditm-e  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  reserve  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

REINTRCDUCTION    OF    AMERICAN    FORCES    INTO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
tending to  offer  today  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  amendment,  a  copy 
of  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  would  in 
addition  to  denying  aid  and  assistance 
to  our  former  enemies,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, also  assure  that  the  United 
States  would  not  reinvolve  itself  in  any 
continued  fighting  in  this  tragic  and  war- 
torn  country  without  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war.  Because  of  the  Chair's 
ruling  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  or- 
der at  this  time,  I  will  withhold  doing  so. 
There  have  been  disturbing  reports  in 
recent  days  that  the  President  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  reintroducing  American 
air  pMjwer  into  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  these  reports  are  wrong.  No 
war  in  our  history  has  been  longer  and 
more  bitterly  divisive.  I.  along:  with  all 
other  Americans,  thank  God  that  we 
have  finally  been  able  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  it.  For  the  President  to  now  be 
giving  serious  consideration  to  reinvolv- 
ing  our  forces  in  this  civil  conflict  is  to 
me,  as  to  most  Americans,  unthinkable. 
Our  prisoners  are  home;  we  do  not  want 
any  more  boys  captured.  Over  the  last 


two  weeks  we  have  heard  how  inhu- 
manely they  were  treated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  But  as  soon  as  the  first 
American  airplanes  again  begin  to  fly 
over  the  skies  of  Vietnam,  we  can  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  more  prisoners, 
and  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started. 

We  have  been  more  than  generous  with 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
plan  to  continue  to  provide  them  with 
a  limited  amount  of  military  aid  to  pro- 
vide for  their  self-defense.  But  it  is  their 
fight  now,  not  ours.  If  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  under  arms,  equipped  with  some 
of  the  most  modern  and  sophisticated 
weapons  of  groimd  and  air  warfare,  can- 
not protect  that  small  nation's  security, 
then  the  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  either. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  assert  its  right  to  decide  whether 
the  Nation  will  again  go  to  war.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  circimistances  in  South- 
east Asia  could  develop  which  would  re- 
quire such  action.  In  my  view  it  is  un- 
likely. But  we  must,  in  view  of  recent  his- 
tory, take  this  action  now  to  assure  the 
country  that  the  President  will  not  imi- 
laterally  again  take  the  Nation  into  war. 
Tliat  means  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and 
that  means  American  boys  fighting  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

At  an  appropriate  point  add  the  following 
ncv.'  section: 

Sec.  — .  Whereas:  Tlie  United  States  for 
many  years  engaged  In  armed  conflict  ui 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Whereas:  The  United  States  Government 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  and 
Provisionary  Revolutionary  Government  of 
Vlemam  to  terminate  hostilities  and  with- 
draw aU  ground  combat  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  to  cease  all  acts  of  war  against 
the  territory  of  North  Vietnam. 

Whereas:  All  American  combat  personnel 
have  now  been  repatriated  to  the  United 
Slates  and  all  American  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  released. 

Be  It  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  absence 
of  a  duly  authorized  Declaration  of  War  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  no  United 
States  ground,  naval,  or  air  forces  shall  be 
introduced  into  or  over  the  terrltorj-  of  North 
or  South  Vietnam. 

QX70Rt7M    CAIX 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOV^^R.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlic  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  in  the  control  of 
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the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  how  much  time  remains  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  Chair  advises  the  Sena- 
tor frc«n  Texas  that  he  has  19  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortmi,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  to  dispose 
of  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  vote  in  a  few 
minutes  on  amendment  No.  76.  This 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of  any 
tax  funds  for  the  benefit  of  North  Viet- 
nam unless,  by  specific  action  of  Con- 
gress, the  use  of  such  funds  Is  speclflcalljr 
authorized. 

I  think  that  to  go  Into  a  new  foreign 
aid  program  at  this  time  would  be  a  very 
unwise  step  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  take.  This  amendment  in  itself, 
of  course,  does  not  prevent  that  from 
behig  done  at  some  time  In  the  future. 
But  approval  of  this  amendment  today 
by  the  Senate  would.  I  believe,  send  a 
signal  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  sympathetic  toward  pro- 
viding tax  funds  for  the  benefit  of  North 
Vietnam. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  it  will 
almost  certainly  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  program  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  proposal 
of  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  It  is  completely 
luijustifled.  It  would  be  In  the  nature  of 
reparations,  and,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  be  at  all  appropriate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  debated  for  sev- 
eral days  now.  I  first  began  to  discuss 
this  subject  about  6  weeks  ago.  I  think 
It  is  an  Important  subject,  because  If 
the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  an  effort 
most  certainly  will  be  made  to  create 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs) 
for  the  strong  help  he  has  given,  both 
yesterday  and  today,  in  the  handling  of 
this  amendment.  He  also  made  a  very 
effective  speech  today  in  behalf  of  It.  I 
am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinbuished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd)  .  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  opposition 
to  financial  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 
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We  are  aU  thankful  tl  at  at  long  last 
the  American  Involveme  at  In  Vietnam 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  ttiat  our  prison- 
ers have  been  returned  to  their  homes 
and  families.  Now,  as  I  ha  'e  insisted  since 
the  idea  of  aid  to  Nort%  Vietnam  was 
first  proposed,  we  must  care  for  the  poor, 
the  veteran,  and  the  di^dvantaged  at 
home  before  we  consider:  sending  scarce 
tax  dollars  to  our  former  adversary.  I 
for  one  would  rather  spind  our  money 
rebuilding  America  thah  reconstruct- 
ing North  Vietnam.  Andf  this  view  has 
been  strengthened  by  thd  recent  reports 
from  our  POW's  of  the  irihumane  treat- 
ment they  received.         T 

At  a  time  when  the  national  priorities 
can  and  should  be  reordered,  at  a  time 
that  vital  domestic  programs  are  being 
cutback  by  xmilateral  ejoecuUve  action, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should 
seriously  consider  sending  $2.5  billion  to' 
North  Vietnam.  Some  wijl  say  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  insure  beace,  and  they 
will  point  to  the  successful  and  mutually 
advantageous  results  of  assistance  to  our 
conquered  enemies  after  World  War  n. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Analogy  Is  per- 
suasive. We  .did  not  rebui 
though,  as  in  Vietnam, 
ended  with  a  cease-fire, 
nor  North  Vietnam  did  . 
settlement  as  we  did  af  te 

And   North   Vietnam,         .„ 

powers,  has  powerful  and|wealthy  coun- 
tries to  turn  to  for  assistance — ^her  allies, 
Russia  and  China.  More<  ver,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  case  1  las  been  made 
demonstrating  that  our  issistance  will 
discourage  North  Vietnam  from  continu- 
ing the  aggressive  policlat  to  which  she 
has  been  committed  for  25  years.  Her 
leadership  today,  unlike  t  le  situation  of 
our  World  War  n  enemie  ,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  it  was  during  the  conflict. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  that  I 
support  this  amendment  It  effectively 
prevents  the  President  fiiom  disregard- 
ing the  will  of  the  Congreas  and  the  peo- 
ple with  respect  to  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
It  states  in  plain  language  that 

No  funds  made  available  >y  the  Congress 
to  any  Department  or  Agenc  r  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  obligated  or  e  upended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  asslstaj  ce  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  1 
Vietnam. 


North  Korea 
Involvement 
I  neither  Korea 

reach  a  final 
1  World  Warn, 
like   the  Axis 


Thus,  imtil  and  unless 
specifically  appropriates 
sistance  to  North  Vietnam 
be  diverted  from  necessary 
grams  or  defense 
Vietnam.  This  leaves  the 
termine  the  amount, 
ability  of  such  assistance, 
it  belongs — in  the  hands 

For  these  reasons  Mr. 
support  the  pending 
matter  of  national 
sidering  our  efforts  to 
and  limit  Federal 

coming  year — and  as  a 

stitutional   separation   of 
amendment  deserves  wide 

AID    TO    NORTH    VIETNAM?    THE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr 
commend  my 
good  friend,  the  senior 
ginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
he  has  demonstrated  his 
wisdom,  and  I  join  in 


tern  is, 


of 


priori  ies 


matter 


behalf  of  North 


the  Congress 
fimds  for  as- 
no  funds  will 
domestic  pro- 
prograpis  for  North 
power  to  de- 
and  advis- 
if  any,  where 
Congress. 
Pijesident  I  fully 
amendment.  As  a 
and  con- 
coiitrol  Inflation 
expenijitures  in  the 
of  the  con- 
powers — this 
support. 

ANSWER    IS,    NO  I 

Presic  ent 


,  I  wish  to 

distinguished  colleague  and 

Senjitor  from  Vlr- 

Once  again 

lierceptlon  and 

enthusiastic  support 


of  his  position,  so  eloquer  tly  stated  in 
this  Chamber,  on  the  subject  of  sending 
the  tax  dollars  of  hard-wcrking  Ameri- 
cans to  North  Vietnam. 

Rarely  are  we  confronted  with  a  pub- 
lic issue  that  Is  at  once  very  controversial 
and  very  simple.  The  mattsr  of  U.S.  aid 
for  North  Vietnam  is  such  [an  issue. 

It  Is  controversial  because  some  people 
have  concocted  various  ariruments  that 
attempt  to  show  that  the  i  Jnited  States 
is  "obligated"  in  some  way  to  aid  North 
Vietnam. 

But  the  Issue  really  is  slfnple:  Should 
we  use  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  reri'ard  North 
Vietnam's  aggression?  Toe  answer  is, 
simply,  no.  ] 

The  answer  is  not,  "No  aid  unless." 

The  answer  is  not,  "No  a^d  except  un- 
der the  following  conditio: 

The  answer  Is  not.  "No  ai4  except  mul- 
tilateral aid." 

The  answer  to  the  question.  "Should 
we  aid  North  VietJiam?"  is:]"No."  Period. 

Fortunately,  in  spit§  of  the  efforts  of 
some  Interested  parties  to  make  this 
matter  seem  very  complicate,  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  it  i^  very  simple. 

The  American  people  are  not  enthusi- 
astic about  any  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  American  people  are  especially 
unenthusiastic  about  giving  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  to  unfriendly  nations. 

The  American  people  are  dead  set 
against  giving  thelrd  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  to  a  nation  that  hasTjust  recently 
been  killing  American  me«,  and  u^^ng 
American  prisoners  as  pawns  in  a  cruel 
game  of  blackmail.  I 

And  the  American  people  will  never 
accept  a  policy  of  giving]  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  to  an  efiemy  nation 
that  continues  to  wage  war  against  our 
allies  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told  that  we  mu^t  aid  North 
Vietnam  because  during  th«  Paris  peace 
talks  someone — ^Dr.  Kissinaer,  or  some- 
one else — promised  aid.  Tliis  is  trans- 
parent nonsense.  I  do  n<t  care  who 
promised  what  to  whom  In  Paris.  Ameri- 
can constitutional  government  does  not 
allow  for  American  money  to  be  given 
away  by  diplomats,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress,  the  first  brs  ,nch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Some  people  operating  our 
foreign  policy  really  seem  t<j  believe  that 
Congress  will  follow  docilely  behind,  like 
a  tame  and  timid  puppy,  doing  whatever 
the  diplomats  command  it  ;o  do.  These 
diplomats  are  very  much  m  staken. 

The  people  of  North  Car(  lina  did  not 
send  me  to  the  Senate  merel:  to  passively 
ratify  whatever  this  or  that  representa- 
tive of  the  executive  branc  i  chooses  to 
promise  to  this  or  that  fonign  govern- 
ment. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  In  the  Congress,  and 
especially  in  the  Senate,  about  the  need 
to  reassert  congressional  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  If  today  we 
just  roll  over  and  play  dead  while  the 
executive  branch  barters  avay  tax  dol- 
lars for  the  North  Vietnamnse,  then  we 
do  not  deserve  to  have  any  r<  le  in  setting 
foreign  policy. 

There  is  nothing  more  fool  Ish  than  the 
comparison  of  the  proposed  ;  ild  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  aid  we  gare  to  Japan 
and  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 
First,  we  had  used  our  lull  military 
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power  against  Japan  and  Germany  to 
get  them  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
As  a  result,  we  became  an  occupying 
power,  and  could  directly  control  the  use 
to  which  our  aid  was  put. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  North  Vietnam 
todsiy. 

Second,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  aggressive  dictatorships  in  Japan  and 
Germany  were  dissolved. 

The  situation  in  North  Vietnam  today 
Is  totally  different.  The  North  Vietna- 
mese dictatorship  is  still  fumly  in  con- 
trol. We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  dictatorship  would  use  UJS.  aid  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
North  Vietnam  would  use  aid  for  exactly 
the  purposes  it  uses  all  its  energies — 
waging  or  supporting  war  against  its 
neighbors. 

I  know  that  some  people  say  we  can 
devise  aid  programs  that  will  prevent 
this.  They  say  that  multilateral  aid  will 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Or  that  we 
can  carefully  select  U.S.  aid  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  further 
the  aggressive  plans  of  North  Vietnam. 
But  this  is  nonsense.  Even  if  we  confined 
aid  to  allegedly  nonmilitary  goods — 
food,  medical  supplies,  housing — and 
even  if  we  disbursed  aid  through  a  multi- 
lateral agency,  this  would  still  make  war- 
making  easier  for  North  Vietnam. 

Any  aid  that  is  useful  for  ans^thing  will 
make  warmaking  easier  for  North  Viet- 
nam. Any  aid  will  enable  North  Vietnam 
to  turn  more  resources — ^human  and  ma- 
terial— away  from  its  pressing  domestic 
needs  and  to  the  business  of  maldng  war. 

Those  favoring  aid  for  North  Vietnam 
say  that  it  would  be  humanitarian  to  aid 
North  Vietnam.  But  against  this,  there 
are  two  things  that  must  be  said. 

First,  why  should  American  citizens 
feel  "obligated"  to  be  more  himaane  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  is  to  its  own 
people?  If  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment cared  about  the  welfare  of  its  own 
people,  It  would  cease  making  war  outside 
North  Vietnam,  and  would  start  making 
a  better  society  inside  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  why  should  the  American  Gov- 
ernment care  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  than  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people?  I  do  not 
know  about  the  rest  of  the  coimtry,  but 
I  know  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
think  their  taxes  are  already  too  high. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  think  the 
Federal  Government  takes  too  much 
from  their  paychecks  and  spends  it  in 
many  ways  that  are  foolish.  North  Caro- 
linians do  not  think  they  have  even  a 
thin  dime  to  spare  for  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

True,  the  President  has  assured  us  that 
aid  for  North  Vietnam  will  not  come  out 
of  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget,  but 
will  come  out  of  the  national  security 
side.  I  find  this  "assurance"  quite  disturb- 
ing. The  President's  statement  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  we  shall  be  weakening 
our  national  security  budget  by  giving  a 
portion  of  it  to  an  enemy  power.  But  con- 
sider a  few  facts.  The  domestic  side  of  the 
budget  is  much  larger  than  the  national 
security  side.  There  is  much  more  fat  and 
waste  in  the  domesUc  side  than  in  the 


national  security  side.  The  pressures  in 
Congress  are  overwhelmingly  against  the 
national  security  side,  and  in  favor  of 
further  Inflating  the  domestic  side  of  the 
budget.  Yet  now  the  President  proposes, 
in  effect,  to  join  the  raid  against  the 
national  security  budget — and  to  join  It 
in  the  name  of  helping  our  North  Viet- 
namese enemy. 

The  final  argument  for  aiding  North 
Vietnam  is  also  the  most  transparently 
foolish  argument.  It  is  that  our  aid  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  "doves"  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is  a  question: 
"What  'doves'?" 

The  "doves"  who  ordered  the  first  infil- 
tration of  South  Vietnam  in  the  1950's? 

The  "doves"  who  ordered  the  first 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  the  south 
more  than  a  decade  ago? 

The  "doves"  who  built  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  antiaircraft  defenses 
aroimd  North  Vietnam's  cities? 

The  "doves"  who  ordered  the  Tet 
offensive  in  1968? 

The  "doves"  who  ordered  the  mass 
exterminations,  in  Hue  and  elsewhere, 
and  whose  order  filled  mass  graves  with 
innocent  civiUan  victims? 

The  "doves"  who,  we  are  now  learning, 
mistreated  many  of  our  prisoners? 

Just  where  have  these  so-called 
"doves"  been  all  these  years? 

And  where  are  they  today?  They  are 
in  power  in  Hanoi  doing  what  Hanoi 
"doves"  always  do — waging  war. 

Dr.  Kissinger  acknowledges  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  "revolu- 
tionaries"— that  is  his  word — and  so 
they  will  not  abandon  their  goal  of  unify- 
ing Vietnam  under  their  dictatorship. 
But  Dr.  Kissinger  says  he  hopes  they 
will  rely  on  "moral  example"  to  do  this. 

So  what  are  we  to  believe?  The  North 
Vietnamese  Government  is  full  of  "revo- 
lutionary doves"?  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
And  I  know  that  these  so-called  doves 
are  not  relying  on  moral  example  to 
achieve  their  revolutionary  goal.  Our 
own  Government  reports  that  they  are 
relying  on  much  more  tangible  things. 

Today,  barely  2  months  after  the  so- 
called  peace  agreement,  we  know  all  we 
need  to  know  about  the  reckless,  wanton 
violation  of  the  so-called  peace  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. The  Ho  Chi  Minli  trail  once  again  is 
as  crowded  as  the  Washington  Beltway. 
"ITie  trafiBc  is  almost  bumper  to  bumper 
as  men  and  materials — including  300 
tanks — are  rushed  south.  This  makes  two 
things  very  clear. 

First,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  aid  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  as  much  as  some  Ameri- 
cans want  to  aid  the  North  Vietnamese 
people,  then  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment would  expend  less  men  and  re- 
soiu-ces  on  killing  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Second,  if  there  really  were  as  many 
'doves"  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment as  some  Americans  seem  to  think, 
then  there  would  be  fewer  tanks  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Unfortunately  the 
alleged  "doves"  in  North  Vietnam  are 
not  as  powerful  as  the  doves  in  the  United 
States.  The  doves  here  did  handicap  our 
efforts  to  defeat  North  Vietnam's  ag- 


gression. The  doves  in  North  Vietnam — 
assuming  they  exist — have  never  been 
able  to  inhibit  North  Vietnam's  aggres- 
sion. 

When  all  the  silly  arguments  are 
stripped  away,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
U.S.  aid  to  North  Vietnam  must  seem 
like  reparations.  Thus,  those  who  favor 
U.S.  aid  seem  to  accept  the  doctrine  that 
the  United  States  owes  North  Vietnam 
a  kind  of  monetary  apology.  What  are 
we  apologizing  for?  Evidently  for  help- 
ing our  allies  resist  North  Vietnamese 
aggression.  This  is  absurd,  but  it  is  the 
position  that  emerges  from  the  small 
and  dwindling  bloc  of  people  who  want 
to  aid  Hanoi. 

My  position  is  clear. 

I  reject  every  argument  advanced  for 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  I  pledge  not  to 
vote  so  much  as  one  thin  dime  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be 
joined  in  this  position  by  a  comfortable 
majority  in  both   Houses   of   Congress. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not support  assisting  a  government  which 
has  committed  the  atrocities  of  North 
Vietnam  and  which  still  governs  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government 
has  perpetrated  tortures  and  inhumani- 
ties on  our  POW's  for  which  they  must 
be  held  accountable. 

This  same  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
for  our  assistance  committed  naked  ag- 
gression against  our  ally.  South  Vietnam. 

This  same  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment continues  to  occupy  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  carry  on  military  (^>erations 
against  the  South  Vietnamese.  Our  eco- 
nomic support  of  North  Vietnam  would 
have  direct  military  impact  against  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  conclusion  of  this  war  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  World  War  II.  While  we  do 
have  an  honorable  peace,  the  same  North 
Vietnamese  Government  continues  in 
power.  The  new  governments  of  Japan 
and  Germany  immediately  after  the  war 
denounced  the  military  aggression  and 
activities  of  their  predecessor  govern- 
ments. Yet  North  Vietnam  continues  her 
same  propaganda  and  military  aggres- 
sion. 

We  do  have  an  obligation  in  Indochina 
to  our  ally.  South  Vietnam.  The  eventual 
winner  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  country  with  the  biggest 
army — but  will  be  the  one  with  the 
strongest  economy.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves that  North  and  South  Vietnam 
have  an  automatically  peaceful  future. 
Any  aid  we  would  give  to  North  Viet- 
nam would  benefit  her  in  her  ability  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam — militarily 
and  economically. 

Russia  and  China  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  assist  North  Vietnam  in  waging 
war.  Now,  let  them  assist  her  economi- 
cally to  help  assure  a  continuing  peace. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufH- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
witfcall  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  HARRY  P. 
BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
further  time  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia if  he  so  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wish  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  case  has  been  made  for 
this  legislation.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  longer. 

I  do  want  to  close  by  making  clear 
once  again  my  own  strong  opposition  to 
a  program,  a  new  program  of  foreign  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam.  We  must  get 
our  own  spending  under  control  here  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  a  vast  num- 
ber of  foreign  aid  programs  totaling  $9.5 
billion.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  go 
into  a  new  program.  I  think  ^lactment 
of  this  amendment  will  do  a  great  deal 
toward  eliminating  any  such  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  significant  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
I  am  Informed  that  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  met  with 
the  President  and  that  at  the  President's 
request  he  has  dispatched  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  a  letter  setting  forth  once 
again  the  position  of  the  administration 
on  the  Trans- Alaska  pipeline.  This  letter 
discusses  in  depth  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  alternative  routes 
that  have  been  suggested  for  transport- 
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ing  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  to  what  we 
call  the  south  48.  Once  %ain,  In  strong 
terms  the  administration  has  expressed 
strong  support  for  the]  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tiianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  i  he  Record  the 
letter  from  Secretary  of  interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  and  a  fact  s  leet  relating  to 
the  Trans-Alaska  versus  he  Trans-Can- 
ada pipeline. 

There  being  no  objecti<  n,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printeq  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  thi    Interioe, 

W^hington,  D.C. 

has  recently 

concerning  the 

pipeline.  He  has  asked 

view  of  some  of 


PresK  ent 
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Dear  Senator:  The 
received  a  number  of  letter  i 
proposed  Trans-Alaska 
me  to  share  with  you  our 
the  Issues  raised. 

Now  that  the  Supreme 
to  review  the  Coi-.rt  of 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  case, 
new  right-of-way  legislation 
thorize  construction  of  an; 
across   the   public    lands, 
of  such  legislation  Is  required 
national  Interest.  It  is  also 
interest   that   the   Alaska 
as  soon  as  possible  and 
not  force  a  delay  of  this 
consideration  Is  given  to  a 
Canada. 

The  United  States  Is 
Imbalance  between  domestic 
and   demand.    Almost   ever ' 
country  and  every  sector  oi 
aSected.  Last  year  we 
barrels  of  foreign  oil  at  a 
balance   of   payments 
mately  $6  billion.  The 
near   future,   address   a 
the  Congress  on  the  entire 
tlonal   energy  policy. 

Despite  all  the  efforts 
make  to  Increase  our 
by   1980  we   will   probably 
about  4  billion  barrels  of  oU 
balance  of  payments  outSoys 
billion,  in  the  absence  of 
Slope  of  Alaska.  The 
not  avoid  the  necessity  to 
oil,  but  It  will  reduce  the 
to  buy. 

In  the  past  few  months, 
difficulties  occasioned  by 
favorable  balance  of 
an  accumulation  of  dollars 
we   must  purchase   abroad 
oil  that  we  do  not  get  from 
for  the  next  10-20  years  at 
convinced  that  It  is  In  our 
to  get  as  much  Alaska  oil 
llvered  to  the  U.S.  market 
slble.  I  am  equally 
construction  of  a  Trans-, 
the  best  available  way  to 
of  these  objectives. 

Several   of   the   letters 
advocate  that  we  abandon 
route  in  favor  of  a  pipeline 
or  at  least  delay  the  Alas]  a 
we     can     conduct     furthei 
studies   of   a   Canadian 
Intensive    negotiations 
government.  In  support  of 
is  argued   that   a  Trans- 
would    be    both 
nomlcally  superior  to  a 
and  that  in  view  of  the 
the  pipeline  case,  it  is  now 
a    pipeline    could    be 
through  Canada  than 

Let  me  explain  why  I 
points. 

First,  a  Canadian  route 
perior  from  an  envlronmen 
No  Canadian  route  has 
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resource  base, 
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of  about  $16.0 

from  the  North 
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ve 


have  witnessed 

large  an  un- 

and  too  large 

abroad.  Because 

every  barrel  of 

the  North  Slope, 

least,  I  am  Ivlly 

national  interest 

as  possible  de- 
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that  prompt 
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accomplish  both 
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environmental 
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Canadian  pipeline 
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It  decision  in 

quite  likely  that 

more    quickly 

throLigh  Alaska. 

dli  agree  with  these 


^  rould  not  be  su- 

al  point  of  view. 

specified.  But 


the  environmental  Impact  statement  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  th(  Alaska  route 
considered  various  possible  Canadian  routes, 
and  frcHn  the  information  aval  lable  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  judgment  abo  iit  the  relative 
envlrorunental  merits  of  the  various  Cana- 
dian routes  and  the  proposed  Alaska  route. 
The  Alaska  and  Canada  routes  are  equal  in 
terms  of  their  eSect  on  land  based  wildlife 
and  on  surface  and  ground  wjater.  However, 
it  Is  clear  that  any  pipeline  through  Canada 
would  Involve  more  unavold  able  environ- 
mental damage  than  the  Alaika  route.  Be- 
cause the  Canadian  route  Is  at  out  4  times  as 
long.  It  would  affect  more  'vlldemess,  dis- 
rupt more  wildlife  habitat,  cross  almost 
twice  as  much  permafrost,  and  necessitate 
use  of  three  or  four  times  ai  much  gravel 
that  has  to  be  dug  from  the  earth;  and  It 
would  obviously  iise  about  Tour  times  as 
much  land. 

The  potential  environmeni  al  damage  of 
these  alternatives  Is  more  dlfi.cult  to  assess. 
The  two  routes  are  approxlr  lately  eqioiva- 
lent  with  respect  to  risks  froia  slope  failure 
and  permafrost.  A  Canadian  n  lUte  would  not 
cross  as  much  selsmlcally  ac  Ive  terrain  or 
require  a  marine  leg.  It  woull  however.  In- 
volve many  more  crossings  c  f  large  rivers, 
which,  experience  proves,  are  i  major  source 
of  pipeline  damage  and,  thus,  environmental 
damage.  River  crossings  present  difficult 
construction  problems;  and  tl  e  main  hazard 
during  operation  comes  fron,  fioods  which 
scour  out  the  river  bed  and!  bank,  and  if 
large  enough,  may  expose  the  pipe  to  buffet- 
ing from  boulders  and  swift  currents  and, 
thence,  rupture.  It  Is  general!  r  the  rule  that 
the  wider  the  river,  the  great<  r  the  risks. 

The  environmental  risks  involved  In  the 
Alaska  route  are  not  insurmountable.  They 
can  be  guarded  against.  The  environmental 
and  technical  stipulations  th^t  I  will  attach 
to  the  Alaska  pipeline  permit  ^111  assure  that 
this  pipeline  Is  designed  to  [withstand  the 
largest  earth  quake  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced In  Alaska;  It  wlU  b  s  designed  and 
constructed  more  carefuUy  thi  n  many  buUd- 
Ings  In  known  earthquake  zor  es,  such  as  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  M  weover,  we  are 
insisting  that  operation  of  thB  maritime  leg 
be  safer  than  any  other  maritime  oil  trans- 
port system  now  In  operatlofi.  If  our  West 
Coast  markets  don't  receive  their  oil  from 
Alaska  in  U.S.  tankers  that  cc  mply  with  the 
requirements  we  are  impoein);,  their  oil  will 
probably  be  Imported  In  f  orel  jn  flag  tankers 
that  are  built  and  operated  »  much  lower 
standards. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  while  we 
can  go  far  to  study  and  contrbl  the  environ- 
mental risks  that  are  involve!  1  in  an  Ameri- 
can-owned transportation  sys»m  located  on 
American  soU,  we  have  no  |urlsdlctlon  to 
take  comparable  actions  on  Canadian  soU. 
I  cannot,  as  requested  in  somi  i  of  the  letters, 
"immediately  begin  comprehensive  environ- 
mental studies  of  a  Caniidlan  pipeline 
route"  because  such  an  act  on  would  en- 
croach on  foreign  sovereignty.  I  cannot  order 
the  more  than  3,000  core  sana  pies  in  Canada 
of  the  type  that  were  made  of  the  Alaska 
route.  I  cannot  even  order  a  s  mple  survey. 

Our  environmental  Impact  £  tudy  was  based 
on  the  best  Information  a  (callable  about 
Canada.  I  believe  It  would  be  :ontrary  to  our 
national  interests  to  delay  this  matter  fur- 
ther by  seeking  additional  de  :alled  informa- 
tion about  a  route  that  hai  not  been  re- 
quested or  designated  by  ansr  of  the  com- 
panies or  governments  Involved. 

Second,  it  Is  clear  that  fron  l  the  viewpoint 
of  our  national  Interest,  sa  distinguished 
from  the  Interest  of  any  slnjle  region,  the 
Trans-Alaskan  route  Is  econo  mlcally  prefer- 
able. The  United  States  Oover  nment  has  had 
a  number  of  discussions  w:th  responsible 
Canadian  ofllclals  about  a  possible  pipeline 
through  Canada.  Some  of  these  discussions 
were   through   the   State   De  jartment,   and 
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one  year  ago  I  personally  met  with  Mr.  Don- 
ald Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Mines,  Energy  and  Resources.  Responsible 
Canadian  officials,  at  these  meetings  and  in 
subsequent  policy  statements,  have  made  it 
clear  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  would  impose  on 
any  pipeline  through  Canada.  These  are:  (1) 
a  majority  of  the  equity  interest  in  the  line 
would  have  to  be  Canadian  (In  this  connec- 
tion, ownership  by  a  Canadian  subsidiary  of 
an  American  company  would  not  qualify  as 
Canadian  ownership);  (2)  the  management 
would  have  to  be  Canadian;  (3)  a  major 
portion  (at  least  50%)  of  the  capacity  of  the 
line  would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Canadian-owned  oil,  with  the 
primary  objective  being  to  carry  Canadian 
oil  to  Canada — not  United  States — mar- 
kets: and  (4)  at  all  times  preference  would 
be  given  to  Canadian-owned  and  controlled 
groups  during  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect and  in  supplying  materials.  Since  our 
meetings  with  the  Canadians,  these  four 
requirements  have  been  reiterated  by  them 
many  times  in  public  statements,  and  we 
have  never  had  any  Indication  that  their 
Insistence  on  them  has  lessened.  In  fact, 
recent  pronouncements  from  Canada  suggest 
these  four  elements  are  more  important  than 
ever  to  the  Canadian  Government.  The  ques- 
tion, then.  Is  not  simply  whether  Canada  is 
willing  to  have  a  pipeline  bvillt  through  its 
territory  (although  no  Canadian  official  has 
ever  said  it  is  willing) ,  but  also  whether  the 
fovur  requirements  Canada  would  impose  are 
acceptable  in  light  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Interest. 

These  four  requirements  sure  probably  rea- 
sonable from  the  point  of  view  of  Canada's 
national  Interests.  They  are  unacceptable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  in- 
terests when  we  have  the  alternative  of  a 
pipeline  through  Alaska  that  will  be  buUt  by 
American  labor  and  will  deliver  its  full  ca- 
pacity of  American-owned  oU  to  our  markets. 
The  Alaska  route  would  be  economically  su- 
perior from  our  point  of  view  even  if  we 
could  be  assured  of  getting  for  our  market 
all  the  Canadian  oil  it  would  carry,  because 
of  the  balance  of  payments  costs  we  would 
incur  by  Importing  additional  foreign-owned 
oil.  There  Is  a  prospect  of  even  worse  conse- 
quences from  a  Canadian  pipeline.  Recent 
estimates  by  the  Canadian  Energy  Board 
show  that  Canada's  demand  for  oil  from  her 
western  provinces  will  soon  equal  or  exceed 
production;  and,  unless  major  new  sources 
are  discovered,  the  eventual  result  will  be  the 
cessation  of  Canadian  exports  of  oil  to  the 
United  States.  The  seriousness  of  this  de- 
veloping situation  was  demonstrated  just  last 
month,  when  Canada  imposed  controls  on  the 
export  of  crude  oU 

Third,  even  though  the  recent  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  has  caused  delay  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  the 
case.  It  is  clear  that  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
can  be  built  much  more  quickly  than  a 
Trans-Canadian  line.  The  companies  who 
own  the  North  Slope  oil  have  not  indicated 
a  desire  to  build  through  Canada.  Before  an 
application  for  a  Canadian  route  could  be 
approved  a  number  of  time-consuming  steps 
would  be  necessary  that  have  already  been 
accomplished  for  the  Alaskan  route :  detailed 
environmental  and  engineering  investiga- 
tions, including  thousands  of  core  holes, 
would  be  required  prior  to  design;  a  complex, 
specific  project  description  would  have  to  be 
developed;  following  that,  another  U.S.  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  the  portion  (at  least  200 
miles)  of  the  line  in  Alaska  and  Its  exten- 
sions In  the  "lower  48"  states;  permits  from 
the  provincial  and  National  Energy  Boards  of 
Canada  would  have  to  be  requested,  reviewed, 
and  approved;  and  Canadian  native  claims 
would  probably  have  to  be  resolved,  a  proc- 
ess that  took  years  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Moreover,  specific  arrangements  between  the 


U.S.  and  Canadian  governments  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  U.S.  national  Interest 
and  provide  an  operating  regime  for  this 
international  plpeUne.  Finally,  the  task  of 
arranging  the  financing  of  a  Trans-Canada 
line  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The  capital 
required  to  meet  the  condition  of  majority 
Canadian  equity  ownership  will  strain 
Canadian  financial  sources;  and  flnallzation 
of  new  financial  arrangements  could  take 
years  to  complete.  Whether  all  these  steps 
are  even  possible,  however,  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  political  and  environ- 
mental controversy  In  Canada  about  the  wis- 
dom and  feasibility  of  a  Canada  pipeline  and 
the  recently  repeated  position  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  it  has  "no  com- 
mitment to  a  northern  pipeline  at  this 
stage." 

In  contrast,  the  only  two  remaining  steps 
required  to  commence  construction  of  the 
Trans-Alaskan  route  are  for  the  Congress 
to  grant  me  authority  to  issue  permits  nec- 
essary for  a  pipeline  of  this  size  and  for 
the  Courts  to  determine  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  complied  with  the 
reqiUrements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Both  steps  are  also  required  for 
a  pipeline  In  Canada,  because  the  recent 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  applies  to  the 
US.  portion  of  any  line  through  Canada. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  oU  is 
discovered  in  Northern  Canada  and  that  these 
finds  together  with  mcreased  reserves  of  Alas- 
kan oil  soon  justify  a  second  pipeline,  or 
other  delivery  system,  to  bring  oil.  natural 
gas  or  both  through  Canada  to  our  Midwest. 
It  is  in  our  Interest  to  increase  our  secure 
sources  of  foreign  oil  as  well  as  to  Increase 
our  domestic  resource  base.  However,  for  all 
the  reasons  listed  above,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
In  our  interest  to  delay  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  any  longer  than  required  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  now  In  our  interest  to  request  negotia- 
tions with  the  Canadian  government  for  a 
pipeline  route  through  their  country. 

By  stressing  so  strongly  my  belief  that  a 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  in  ovur  national  in- 
terest, I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  we  are 
insensitive  to  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
Midwest.  The  Administration  has  taken,  and 
win  continue  to  take,  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  these  requirements 
are  met;  Just  last  week,  for  example,  oil  im- 
port restrictions  were  lifted  to  bring  addi- 
tional oU  to  the  Midw  est. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
Midwest  that  are  claimed  for  a  Trans-Canada 
pipeline  will  not,  in  fact,  occur.  For  example, 
an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada  will  not  af- 
fect fuel  prices  in  that  area,  becavise  price 
Is  set  by  the  much  greater  volume  of  oil 
coming  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
North  Slope  oil  would  provide  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  Midwest  demand.  Nor  is  It  true, 
as  some  claim,  that  the  West  Coast  does  not 
need  nor  cannot  use  all  of  the  oil  delivered 
by  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  In  1972,  demand 
in  that  area  was  2.3  million  barrels  per  day 
(MMbpd),  of  which  1.5  million  barrels  was 
obtained  from  domestic  sources  and  0.8  mil- 
lion barrels  was  imported  (0.3  MMbpd  from 
Canada,  0.1  MMbpd  from  other  Western  Hem- 
isphere sources  and  0.4  MMbpd  from  rela- 
tively Insecure  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources). 
The  best  available  projections  show  that  by 
1980,  and  for  subsequent  years,  the  West 
Coast  demand  will  exceed  domestic  produc- 
tion and  Canadian  exports  available  in  that 
area  by  at  least  the  capacity  of  tiie  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
Midwest  even  a  marginal  increase  In  the  se- 
curity of  its  total  energy  supply,  it  is  more 
important  now  to  assure  that  the  total  eco- 
nomic and  energy  security  Interests  of  all 
the  people  ol  the  \3B.  are  served  by  getting 
as  much  American-owned  oil  as  possible  to 
the  U.S.  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  the  views  expressed  in  this  letter 


wUl  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  consideration 
of  this  issue. 

Yours  sincerelv. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Fact   Sheet  : 


Tbans-Alaska  Vebsus  Teans- 

CANADA  PiPEtJNK 
CHRONOLOCT 

Feb.  1068 — Major  oU  discovery  announced. 

Apr.  1969 — Interior  establishes  task  iorce. 

May  1969 — President  Nixon  expands  task 
force  to  liiclude  all  concerned  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Juno  1969 — Pipeline  application  received. 

Aug.-Dec.  1969 — Public  hearings  in  Alaska 
and  Washington. 

Oct.  1969 — Preliminary  environmental  stip- 
ulations approved. 

Jan.  1970 — National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  takes  effect. 

Apr.  1970 — Preliminary  Injimctlon  against 
Issviance  of  permits. 

Jan.  1971 — Draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  issued. 

Feb.-Mar.  1971 — Public  hearings  In  Alaska 
and  Washington. 

Feb.  1972— Revised  technical  and  environ- 
mental stipulations  issued. 

Mar.  1972 — Final  environmental  Impact 
statement  Issued. 

May  1972 — Secretary  Morton  announces  In- 
tention to  issue  permits. 

Aug.  1972 — District  Cotirt  dissolves  prelim- 
inary injunction. 

Feb.  1973 — Appeals  Court  reverses;  enjoins 
construction. 

Apr.  1973 — Supreme  Court  declined  to  re- 
view the  Court  of  Appeals  decision. 

POrNTS  FAVORING  DECISION  TO  GRANT  PERMIT  rOE 
ALASKA   PIPELINE 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  in  Alaska  will 
produce  aboxit  26,000  US.  construction  Jobs 
In  Alaska  (peak),  73,000  man-years  of  U.S. 
tanker  construction,  770  man-years  of  U.S. 
maritime  crews  and  maintenance,  which 
would  be  lost  if  the  line  went  through  Can- 
ada because  the  Canadian  government  has 
said  it  will  at  all  times  insist  on  a  preference 
for  Canadian  labor  and  materials. 

Construction  of  the  line  In  Alaska  will 
produce  much  more  royalty  Income,  and 
sooner,  for  the  State  of  Alaska  and  for  the 
Ala.ska  natives  than  a  Canada  pipeline. 

The  U.S.  needs  as  much  North  Slope  oil  in 
the  U.S.  market  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet 
ovir  energj-  needs  consistently  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests.  In  1972  the  U.S. 
demand  for  petroleum  was  16.6  mil.  barrens 
per  day.  of  which  District  V  accounted  for 
2.3  mil,  barrels  per  day.  Of  this  total,  4.7 
mil.  barrels  per  day  was  Imported  In  the  to- 
tal U.S.  and  .8  mil.  barrels  per  day  Imported 
into  District  V.  The  projected  supply-demand 
situation,  as  reflected  in  the  Departments 
economic  and  security  analysis  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  enivronmental  impact 
statement  is  as  follows: 


Total 
United  States 


District  V 
(West  Coast) 


1980       198&       1989      1985 


Oeniand  (thousands  of  bar- 
rels per  day) 23,290    27.480    3.315      1052 

Supply  (thousands  of  barrels 
per  day); 
Dome.':tic  production  (with- 
out north  slope) n,350    10.320    1.27g      1  100 

North  slope l.iOO      2.000    1.  MO      2,000 

Impo'ti 10,440    15,160        537  952 

lirports  a'  percent  of  demand: 

With  north  slope  _  45  55         16  23 

Without  north  slope 51  62         61  73 


Obviously,  all  Alaskan  oil  can  be  con- 
sumed on  West  Coast,  taking  place  of  for- 
eign oil  that  would  have  to  be  Imported. 
There  Ls  no  indication  of  any  export  of  Alaska 
oU, 
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The  Alaska  route  will  deliver  oil  to  the  U.S. 
market  sooner  than  a  line  through*  Canada 
because  construction  of  a  Trans-Alaska  route 
can  start  as  soon  as  legal  Issues  are  resolved. 
Construction  of  Canadian  route  cannot  begin 
until  these  Issues  are  resolved  (because  over 
200  miles  will  be  In  Alaska)  and  until  the 
following  additional  steps  are  completed:  de- 
tailed field  study,  detailed  project  description, 
:iew  corporate  arrangements,  a  VS.  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  covering  the 
200  miles  of  the  line  in  Alaska,  and  Canadian 
approval,  which  may  be  delayed  by  native 
claims  and  environmental  Issues.  Moreover, 
no  one  has  applied  to  build  a  Canada  line. 
Canadian  conditions  will  make  new  financial 
arrangements  dUDcult  and  time-consuming. 

An  Alaska  pipeline  will  deliver  more  U.S.- 
owned  oil  to  the  U.S.  because  the  Canadian 
government  has  said  it  will  Insist  on  majority 
equity  ownership,  management  of  the  pipe- 
line, and  reservation  of  up  to  50%  of  pipe- 
line capacity  for  Canadian  oil,  which  may  go 
to  Canadian  markets.  This  last  point  is  of 
particular  concern  in  view  of  recent  Canadian 
export  controls  and  Energy  Board  findings 
that  Canada  may  have  no  surplus  to  export  in 
the  near  future.  Moreover,  even  if  we  could 
get  Canadian  oil,  there  will  be  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments  from  pur- 
chasing it  rather  than  Alaskan  oil. 

POINTS  MADE  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  TKANS-CANADA 
PIPELINE 

A  Trans-Canada  route  would  (1)  avoid 
areas  of  high  seismic  hazard,  (11)  avoid  a 
marine  leg,  (ill)  Interfere  less  with  caribou 
migrations,  and  (Iv)  might  be  combined 
with  a  gas  line  In  a  single  corridor. 

A  Trans-Canada  route  would  deliver  oil  to 
the  Midwest,  where,  some  assert,  it  Is  needed 
more  than  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  time  advantage  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
rout  may  be  reduced  because  commencement 
of  construction  has  been  stalled  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
refusal  to  review  the  case.  (Some  assert  the 
Court  of  Appeals  opinion  removes  this  time 
advantage,  but,  for  the  reasons  listed  above, 
this  point  is  not  valid.) 

COMPARISON      OF      ENVIRONMENTAL      IMPACTS 

CANADIAN    VERSUS    ALASKAN    ROUTES 

Unavoidable  Impacts: 

Canadian  route  would  require  approxi- 
mately 4  times  as  much  land  and  gravel  as 
Alaskan  route. 

Canadian  route  would  cross  more  major 
rivers  and  create  more  drainage  diversion 
than  Alaskan  route. 

Potential  Impacts: 

Alaskan  and  Canadian  routes  are  about 
equal  in  terms  of  permafrost  risk. 

Alaskan  route  crosses  more  seismically  ac- 
tive terrain  than  Canadian  route. 

Alaskan  route  requires  a  marine  leg. 

Canadian  route  involves  greater  risk  of 
pipeline  break  at  river  crossings,  which  are 
his'i-hazard  areas. 

Sr'pul'itions: 

Environmental  and  technical  stipulations 
In  U.S.  permit  will  guard  against  risks  on  the 
Trans- Alaska  route;  but  the  U.S.  cannot  con- 
trol and  supervise  construction  In  Canada. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  he  tack 
his  proposal  in  connection  with  the  pipe- 
line onto  this  bill,  which  has  everything 
else  in  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Being  aware  of  what 
the  Senator  said  about  germaneness  in 
the  House,  I  am  chary  about  accepting 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
was  being  facetious. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


•  oPFi(  ;er 


The  PRESIDINa 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


.  The  clerk 

legislative  clerk 

president,  I  ask 
the  order  for 


rescin  led 


MESSAGE  FROM  TI  E  HOUSE 


oie 
ttat 
3  94) 


that 


A  message  from  the  H^use 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
ing  clerks,   Euinounced 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  . 
the  Rural  Electrification 
as  amended,  to  reaffirm 
made  available  for  each 
carry  out  the  programs  . 
such  act  be  fully  obligate!  I 
and  for  other  purposes, 
ments,  in  which  it  requested 
rence  of  the  Senate;  that 
sisted  upon  its  amendments 
asked  a  conference  with 
the  disagreeing  votes  of 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  PoicE 

BLEFIELD,    Mr.    SiSK,    Mr. 

Teague  of  California,  Mr. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG  were  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Hous^ 
ference. 


of  Repre- 
of  its  read- 
the  House 
)  to  amend 
Act  of   1936, 
such  funds 
fiscal  year  to 
Pf-ovided  for  in 
in  said  year, 
with  amend- 
the  concur- 
the  House  in- 
to the  bill; 
;he  Senate  on 
two  Houses 
,  Mr.  Stub- 
3ENHOLM,  Mr. 
Wampler,  and 
managers 
at  the  con- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNilENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
ate  completes  its  business 
in  adjournment  until  10: 
row. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 
the  right  to  object,  in  the 
minority  leader 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  We 


)FFID 


with  the  distinguished 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Thd 
pretty  clear.  What  we  are 
tomorrow,  unless  some  Members 
speak,  is  something  to 
forma  meeting. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TOMORROW       UNTIL 
APRIL  10,  1973 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
ate  completes  its  busines  i 
stand  in  adjournment  u4til 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFItER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE 
MODIFICATION! 


129) 


The  Senate  continued 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
the  Par  Value  Modificatioii 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr 
back  my  time  unless 
to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


some<  ne 


OFFI<  ER 


F  resident,  I  ask 

\  fhen  the  Sen- 

oday,  it  stand 

0  a.m.  tomor- 

,  reserving 
absence  of  the 


have  checked 

minority  leader. 

ER.  Without 


calendar    is 

really  having 

wish  to 

approach  a  pro 


FROM 
TUESDAY, 


F  resident,  I  ask 
▼hen  the  Sen- 
tomorrow  it 
12  o'clock 


PAR   VALUE 
ACT 


vlth  the  con- 

)  to  amend 

Act. 

President,  I  yield 

else  wishes 


if-esident,  I  ask 
The  yeas 
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For  the  yeas 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiCi  R.  The  hour 
of  2:30  p.m.  having  arrived  by  previous 
order  the  Senate  will  proce<d  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  r<Jll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsyh  anla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  f  roi  i  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  on  official  busines  s. 

The  Senator  from  Okliihoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  froia  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  fiom  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senat  jr  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ar«  necessarily 
absent.  | 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) is  detained  on  official  business. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator 


from  Oregon 


(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  w  th  the  Sen 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.    jriffin).  If 

present  and  voting,  the  Smator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  ant  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay.' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  91  Leg.] 

TEAS — 88 

Ervln  ttondale 

Fannin  >  [ontoya 

Fong  It  loss 

FtUbright  £  luBkie 

Gravel  >  elson 

Gumey  I  unn 

Hansen  I  ackwood 

Hartke  I  astore 

HaskeU  I  earson 

Hathaway  t  ell 

Helma  I  ercy 

HoUmgs  I  roxmire 

Hruska  I  andolph 

Huddleston  I  Iblcoff 

Hughes  I  oth 

Humphrey  6  axbe 

Inouye  6  chweiker 

Jackson  g  cott.  Pa. 

Javits  6  cott,  Va. 

Johnston  S  parkman 

Kennedy  S  tafford 

Long  S  tevenson 

Magnuson  S  sranlngton 

Mansfield  1  almadge 

Mathlas  "1  hurmond 

McClellan  1  unney 

McClure  V  relcker 

McGovern  \  ruilams 

Mclntyre  T  oung 
Metcalf 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Dominlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


McGee 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Brooke 


NAYS— 3 
Stevens  ibwer 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Hart 


So  amendment  No.  76,  as  i^odified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). The  Senator  from  'V^isconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment.! The  Senate 


E  atfieid 
S  tennis 
laft 
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will  be  in  order,  first.  The  clerk  may 
proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Add   the   following   new   section: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Mod- 
ification Act  (Public  Law  92-268)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"In  order  to  promote  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  as 
defined  in  this  section  and  to  help  prevent 
the  need  for  a  further  change  in  such  value, 
the  President  shall,  under  his  existing  au- 
thority, immediately  Issue  an  order  stabiliz- 
ing prices  Including  retail  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  interest  rates,  and  dividends  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  at 
levels  not  greater  than  the  highest  levels  per- 
taining to  a  substantial  volume  of  actual 
transactions  by  each  business  enterprise  or 
other  person  during  the  thirty-day  period 
ending  April  5,  1973.  for  like  or  similar  com- 
modities, services,  or  transfers,  or.  if  no 
transactions  occurred  during  such  period, 
then  the  highest  applicable  level  in  the  near- 
est preceding  thirty-day  period.  Such  order 
shall  also  require  that  price,  rent,  or  Interest 
rate  reductions  be  made  when  necessary  to 
stabilize  profits  at  the  level  referred  tr)  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  Tlie  Preside'. t  m:  y 
make  such  exceptions  and  variations  to  such 
order  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
inequities    and    hardships." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  under  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  take  just  part  of  the  time  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  we  can  have  a 
vote  rather  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  76 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  76. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF   THE   PROXMIRE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES   CO  THROUGH  THE   ROOF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  whole- 
sale prices  hit  the  ceiling  in  February. 
In  March,  they  have  just  gone  through 
the  roof.  That  information  just  came  to 
our  attention  at  10  o'clock  this  morning 
when  the  release  came  through. 

We  thought  last  month  was  bad.  But 
the  announcement  today  of  the  increases 
in  wholesale  prices  for  March  can  only  be 
described  as  incredible,  xmbelievable.  im- 
possible. But,  incredible  or  not,  facts  are 
facts.  Here  is  what  happened. 


THE   FACTS 

The  all  commodity  index  went  up  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis  by  2.2  percent 
from  February  to  March. 

When  it  rose  by  1.6  percent  last  month, 
we  foimd  it  hard  to  believe.  But  this 
month  the  increase  is  37  percent  greater 
than  the  month  that  broke  all  records. 
Translated  into  annual  rates,  this  is  a 
26.4-percent  rise. 

Farm  products,  food,  and  feed  led  the 
list  with  a  4.7  percent  advance.  But  it 
v.'as  not  limited  to  those  noncontrolled 
items  at  all.  Industrial  commodities  in- 
creased by  1.2  percent  in  this  1  month,  or 
at  a  14.4  percent  annual  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  enormous  in- 
creases, which  are  not  food  increases,  as 
I  say.  The  increase,  for  example,  in 
chemical  and  allied  procucts  was  an  in- 
crease at  an  annual  rate,  in  the  last  2 
months,  of  approximately  8  percent. 

The  increase  in  rubber  and  plastic 
products  was  around  10  percent,  in  pulp 
and  paper  18  percent,  metals  and  metal 
products  25  percent. 

The  incre&se  in  durable  goods  was 
close  17  pex'cent. 

The  increase  in  materials  supplies  and 
components  was  19  percent. 

These  are  all  increases  that  can  only 
be  described  as  highly  inflationary. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  recognize 
that  wholesale  prices  have  been  far  more 
stable  than  retail  prices.  Throughout  the 
decades  of  the  50 's  and  60*s,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  an  extraordinarily  stable  basis, 
and  on  almost  all  occasions  in  recent 
years  consumer  prices  have  reflected  far 
more  than  the  increase  in  wholesale 
prices. 

What  happens  is  that  they  reflect  the 
full  increase  in  wholesale  prices  and,  on 
top  of  that,  the  increase  in  retailing  and 
distribution  costs,  which  is  very  substan- 
tial, and  has  continued  to  rise  substan- 
tially. 

ANNUAL  RATES  GO  THROUGH  ROOF  TOO 

In  recent  weeks  when  we  have  trans- 
lated these  monthly  rise  into  aimual 
rates  by  merely  multiplying  by  12.  the 
administration  spokesmen  have  claimed 
this  is  unfair.  But  today  they  released 
some  official  annual  and  quarterly  flg- 
ures.  Here  is  what  they  show. 

In  the  calendar  quarter  that  ended 
in  March,  the  wholesale  price  index  rose 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
21.5  percent.  That  is  according  to  the 
official  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  own  release. 

The  quarterly  flgure  for  the  annual 
rate  for  industrial  commodities  was  10.3 
percent.  The  index  for  farm  products, 
processed  food  and  feed  was  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  53.1  percent  in  the  January- 
March  quarter. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  astounding 
figures. 

COMPARED   WITH  PAST  FIGURES 

These  figures  are  shocking  when  com- 
pared with  even  the  recent  past  decade. 
Between  1963  and  1964,  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  by  only  three -tenths  of  1 
percent — from  an  index  number  of  94.5 
to  94.7.  From  1966  to  1967,  It  rose  from 
100  to  102.5.  From  1971  to  1972  it  rose 
from  113.9  to  119.1  or  by  5.2  points. 


These  later  figures  were  thought  to  be 
big  increases.  But  in  the  most  recent 
quarter  the  flgure  for  the  armual  rate 
is  21.5  percent,  a  terrific  escalation, 
threefold  the  biggest  increase  we  had 
had  before. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  vdll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  distinguishpd 
Senator  h^ve  the  figures  with  respect  to 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy 
to  set  tho.se  figures.  I  do  not  have  them 
available  right  now.  Milk  was  very  stable 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
figure  for  March.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  if  it  increased  some- 
what. In  view  of  the  present  policy  of 
depressing  the  prices  of  substitute  prod- 
ucts, I  would  expect  that  the  prices  of 
such  products  would  go  up  very  sharply. 
Thr'.t  is  one  reason  I  think  the  spot  con- 
trols system  the  administration  has  im- 
posed just  is  not  workable. 

PRICES    OF    THE    FUTURE 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  all  of  this  is 
that  the  wholesale  prices  are  the  prices 
of  the  future.  The  wholesale  prices  today 
are  the  retail  or  consumer  prices  tomor- 
row. We  therefore  face  a  dismal  future. 
In  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "Baby,  you 
ain't  seen  nothin'  yet." 

TIME    TO    ACT    HAS   COME 

The  time  to  act  has  arrived.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  act.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  slap  on  a  price,  wage, 
interest  rat^,  rent,  dividends,  and  profit 
freeze  now.  That  is  only  the  first  step,  but 
that  must  be  done  and  done  now. 

I  offer  my  amendment  to  do  just  that. 
And  incidentally,  if  this  amendment  does 
not  pass  today,  I  intend  to  offer  it  at  the 
first  opportunity  next  week,  and  repeat 
offering  it  mitil  it  is  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, because,  as  I  say.  these  wholesale 
prices  are  bound  to  snowball  and  be  re- 
flected in  the  consumer  prices.  It  will  get 
worse  and  worse.  I  think  the  time  may 
come  when  the  consumers  will  flnally  put 
enough  pressure  on  Congress  that  all  of 
us  will  recognize  only  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  is  an  answer  to  the  situa- 
tion we  face. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  vote  on  this  amendment — which 
is  similar,  not  exactly  but  substantially 
the  same 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Lost  by  39  to  37.  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  there  i.«  any  need  on  my  part  to 
repeat  once  again  that  the  obvious  cri.^is 
facing  the  country  is  inflation. 

If  it  were  inflation  alone,  as  bad  as  it 
is,  because  what  I  foresee  is  that  we  are 
moving  down  the  road  toward  a  reces- 
sion. All  one  has  to  do  is  open  tlie  flnan- 
cial  pages  on  any  day  in  the  week  to  see 
that  interest  rates  are  going  up.  I  be- 
lieve that  short-term  Treasury  bills  and 
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notes  are  now  at  the  highest  level  since 
1970.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  day 
bills  have  been  going  at  6.5  percent. 

My  point  is  very  simple:  Not  only  Is 
there  a  need  to  have  the  kinc  of  freeze 
here  that  will  provide,  I  hope,  a  basis 
under  which  the  President  can  work  out 
a  hard,  tough,  effective  phase  in  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  what  could  be  a  boom  and  a 
bust;  and  the  recession  that  would  follow 
could  be  a  serious  one. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  having  irxitiated  this  move  about 
3  weeks  ago,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
offering  it  last  week.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  is  offering  it  this  week,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  offering  it,  frankly, 
until  we  get  some  kind  of  price  stability. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  like  about  the 
proposal  is  that  there  are  no  exceptions. 
It  is  a  real  freeze  across  the  board.  I 
believe  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  wage-price  sta- 
bility and  overall  economic  stability, 
and  I  strongly  join  in  supporting  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
especially  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  stress  on  interest 
rates,  because  the  reason  that  Interest 
rates  have  been  rising  is  very  clear  to 
anyone  who  has  followed  interest  rates 
in  recent  years. 

Why  do  they  rise?  If  you  ask  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  or  other  experts  on  mone- 
tary policy,  they  would  tell  you  it  Is 
very  largely  because  of  Inflationary  ex- 
pectation. If  the  lender  expects,  when  he 
gets  his  money  back,  that  it  will  have  a 
lower  value,  he  is  going  to  demand  a 
higher  interest  rate  before  he  lends  that 
money.  Senators  will  find  that  in  every 
country  with  sharp  inflation,  interest 
rates  are  high,  and  we  find  the  justifica- 
tion by  the  monetary  authorities  for  hich 
interest  rates,  over  and  over  again,  is 
"Yes,  because  we  have  a  high  rate  of  in- 
flation, that  has  to  be  reflected  in  the 
interest  rates." 

When  you  have  a  wholesale  price  rise 
such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
months,  every  lender  is  going  to  insist, 
before  he  lends  his  money  out,  that  he 
will  get  at  least  as  much  back  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  his  loan  as  he  lent  out. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  hold  interest  rates 
down,  we  need  that  freeze.  If  the  lender 
can  be  assured  that  in  the  next  6  months 
he  can  have  stable  prices  across  the 
board,  then  the  Ukelihood  that  Interest 
rates  will  remain  stable  is  enormously 
increased. 

WEAK    ACTION    ON    PHASE    m 

When  the  administration  moved  from 
phase  II  to  phase  m,  what  we  needed 
was  better  and  stronger  action. 

We  needed  prenotiflcation  by  big 
unions  and  big  businesses  of  their  price 
increases.  But  that  was  not  required. 

We  needed  the  rollback  of  prices  which 
went  beyond  the  guidelines.  Instead,  no 
rollback  was  called  for.  Those  who  went 
beyond  the  guidelines  could  keep  their 
profits. 

We  needed  stricter  enforcement  in 
those  aresis  where  the  problems  were. 
Instead,  the  enforcement  staff  was  cut  in 
half. 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  remain  to  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  yielded  back  his  time 
on  the  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  yielded  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  now  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  a 
point  of  order  should  lie  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  the  matter  contained  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  not  covered  by 
the  authorization  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  and  is  not,  therefore, 
germane. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). Under  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  all  amendments  not  excepted 
must  be  gennane.  There  is  notliing  in 
the  bill  relative  to  a  price  freeze  or  an 
order  by  the  President  to  stabilize  prices, 
including  retail  prices,  rents,  wages,  sal- 
aries, interest  rates,  and  so  forth. 

This  amendment  does  not  meet  any  of 
the  exceptions  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment; for  example,  it  was  not  printed 
and  at  the  desk  when  the  agreement  was 
reached. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  would  rule  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  on  that  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  is 
allowed  for  debate  on  the  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  appeals  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  30  minutes.  Otherwise,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes,  by  courtesy  of 
the  Chair.  The  Chair  would  be  glad  to 
listen  for  a  reasonable  time,  if  the  Sena- 
tor desires  to  appeal  from  the  ruling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on  the 
appeal  in  a  few  minutes. 

However,  before  I  ask  for  the  rollcall 
vote,  before  we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  it, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Chair.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who 
understand  parliamentary  procedure, 
and  I  understand  the  basis  on  which  he 
has  his  ruling. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
should  be  very  obvious  to  us  that  if  there 
is  any  kind  of  amendment  that  should  be 
germane  to  the  devaluation  bill,  it  is 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  the 
strongest  kind  of  anti-inflationary  medi- 
cine that  can  be  provided.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  amendment  that  is  pending  at 
the  desk  would  do. 

We  all  know  that  a  freeze  on  wages 
and  prices  was  put  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  economic  policy  for 
3  months.  It  worked.  It  is  not  a  matter 


of  guessing  whether  it  would  work.  It 
did  work. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  if  any 
kind  of  action  by  Congress  is  going  to 
stop  inflation,  this  will  do  it.  Is  Inflation, 
is  the  rise  in  prices,  gennane  to  a  deval- 
uation bill?  Why  was  the  dollar  devalued? 
The  dollar  was  devalued,  because  in  the 
international  market,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  dropped.  Why?  All  the  evidence 
indicated — all  the  economists  argued — 
that  it  was  because  of  the  weakening, 
inflationary  posture  of  the  United 
States — phase  3,  the  terrific  increase  in 
wholesale  prices  in  December,  the  ac- 
ciunulating  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
in  January.  Now  we  have  the  worst  evi- 
dence of  all — the  wholesale  price  increase 
of  March,  which  dwarfs  the  other  in- 
creases. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  I  say, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  the  Parliamentarian,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  to  freeze  prices,  wages,  in- 
terest rates,  profits,  rents,  and  so  forth, 
is  gei-mane. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  had 
plamied  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  I  cannot  support  his  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the 
30  minutes  allotted  for  that  pm-pose,  the 
Senator  would  withdraw  his  appeal,  for 
the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  appeal  will  muster  the  support  that 
a  vote  up  and  down  on  the  amendment 
would  offer.  I  believe  it  would  put  the 
Senator  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  very  little  time. 

I  sympathize  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  because  of  a 
similar  situation  on  an  amendment  that 
I  knew  was  good,  but  this  rule  of  ger- 
maneness was  in  the  unanimous  consent 
agi-eement,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  sit 
down,  because  I  knew  the  Chair  had 
made  a  correct  ruling,  even  though  it 
went  against  my  desire  and  my  under- 
standing. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
question  the  correctness  of  this  ruling, 
under  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  mat- 
ter. We  have  voted  on  this  amendment  in 
different  forms,  perhaps  some  of  them 
with  a  different  time  limit,  some  of  them 
with  different  coverage;  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  have  threshed  out  this  sub- 
ject as  amendments  at  a  time  they  could 
be  decided  upon,  at  a  time  they  could  be 
voted  upon,  and  the  Senate  has  declined 
to  accept  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  stated,  one  of  them  failed 
by  a  very  narrow  margin — two  or  three 
votes;  nevertheless,  the  Senate  acted 
upon  them.  I  would  certainly  join  in  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 


sin would  withdraw  his  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  because  I  simply  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  agreed  to  under 
the  iTdes  of  the  Senate  and  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  v.as 
entered  into. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
save  the  Senator  some  time.  I  must  say 
that  Alabama  is  very  persuasive.  When 
both  Senators  from  Alabama  agree  on 
somethins  of  this  kind— and  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  my  other  Senate 
colleagues,  whose  judgment  I  highly  re- 
spect—they  support  me.  as  does  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  on  the  sub- 
itance  of  the  amendment — and  when 
the  distinguished  Parliamentarian  and 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  rule 
as  they  have,  imder  the  circumstances, 
rather  than  to  jeopardize  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  practical  and 
an  inevitable  amendment,  I  will  with- 
draw my  appeal.  But  let  me  say  thPt  I 
intend  to  attach  the  amendment  to  sub- 
sequent legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  ruling.  I 
withdraw  my  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment.  I  a.-^k 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  lines  3  through  8. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  will  read  the 
language  that  is  to  be  stricken : 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
268)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "one 
thirty-eighth  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"0.828948  Special  Drawing  Right  or.  the 
equivalent  in  terms  of  gold,  of  $1  equals 
0.023684  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold". 

This  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  is  of 
increasingly  diminishing  significance.  So 
much  has  been  added  into  the  bill  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  bill  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  I  believe  that  the  original 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  my  amend- 
ment would  strike,  is  no  longer  very 
germane  to  the  other  things  in  the  bill. 
It  simply  has  a  cosmetic  effect  anyway, 
and  what  the  President  has  done  will 
stand  reeardless  of  whethpr  the  proposed 
legislation  is  passed. 

The  committee  considered  the  amend- 
ment with  dispatch  and  reported  it  as  a 
clean  bill,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
Congress  did  support  the  President  in 
the  matter  of  the  revaluation  of  gold,  to 
try  to  resolve  in  the  interim  period  the 
monetary  crisis,  the  trade  balance  situa- 
tion, and  all  the  ancillary  difficulties  in 
terms  of  om-  international  exchange. 

I  think  tliat  we  have  demonstrated 
practically  to  the  central  bankers  in 
Emope  that  we  considered  tliis  to  be  of 
relative  imimportance;  that  we  treated 
it  cavalierly;  that  we  held  up  the  bill 
to  add  other  things  to  it;  and,  there- 
fore, have  given  them  no  impression  that 
it  is  of  great  importance. 

I  should  prefer  to  have  it  considered  as 
a  separate  matter  that  Congress  does 
regard  as  of  some  importance.  I  shall 
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offer  It  at  some  other  time.  Therefore,  I 
feel  constrained  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  a  bmS6- 
cient  number  of  Senators  is  present  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  therefore,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided  I  will  not  press  this  matter  to  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  simply  ruled  out  the  proposed  re- 
quest for  a  rollcall  and  still  would  have 
a  voice  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  like  to  exer- 
cise my  right  to  debate  the  amendment 
before  that  is  done.  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time  do 
I  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I.  of 
course,  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  things  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  has  said. 
But  I  have  always  recognized  the  fact 
that  legislation,  at  Its  best,  or  sometimes 
at  its  worst,  is  a  compromise — the  best 
you  can  work  out  is  compromise. 

Amendments  have  been  agreed  to  that 
I  oppose,  amendments  that  did  not  have 
any  place  in  this  bill.  I  was  for  the  bill 
as  a  clean  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate 
has  expressed  its  will  in  adding  these 
amendments,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
pass  the  bill  with  these  amendments  in- 
cluded and  take  it  to  conference. 

We  do  not  know  what  we  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  conference. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  offered  this  amendment 
to  make  a  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  also  made  an  important  point 
and  that  is  to  take  it  to  conference  and 
see  what  happens.  I  am  reasonably  sure 
the  House  is  not  going  to  accept  what 
we  have  done,  because  of  their  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  of  germanity,  or 
germaneness — perhaps  it  is  germanity. 
In  any  case,  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will 
assume  a  firm  position  on  this  to  the 
extent  we  do  not  have  omnibus  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  that  is  anchored  to 
Uttle,  if  anything. 
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Therefore,  because  of  0  le  lucidity  of 
the  arguments  of  my  frle:  id  from  Ala- 
bama and,  because  I  unden  tand  his  rea- 
son, I  withdraw  the  amen  toient. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OF  1CER.     The 

amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cor  jratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I  resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  1  ar  2  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  lave  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  remaining  i  »n  the  bUl. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   I  yie  d   2   minutes 

on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  commending  the  Sena- 
tor for  withdrawing  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  stiike  the  orig- 
inal bill  and  would  leave  tie  ceiling  and 
the  Ervln  impoundment  measure  we 
passed  yesterday,  making  ii  very  vulner- 
able to  a  veto.  The  purpose  i  >f  the  amend- 
ment, if  passed,  would  mem  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  the  bill,  and  that  Is  it. 
We  should  recognize  the  aenate  did  not 
just  pass  the  Ervin  amendment  on  Im- 
poundment, but  did  so  oTterwhelmingly 
by  a  vote  of  70  to  24  andi  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  6  in  the  case  of  the  c<  iling. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  th  s  Senate  con- 
ferees will  recognize  we  hive  given  the 
clearest  mandate  to  stand  firm  for  both 
the  impoundment  provlsioi .  and  the  ceil- 
ing provision  when  we  go   ;o  conference. 

I  thank  the  Senator  froi  n  Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  1  ill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recogni2  ed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  t  lat  it  is  very 
possible  that  we  have  per  laps  included 
some  veto  bait  in  this  bll.  The  whole 
idea  in  attaching  all  thes  i  measures  to 
the  gold  revaluation  or  pi  r  value  mod- 
ification act  was  to  try  to  force  the 
President  to  accept  legis  ation  that  it 
was  thought  he  would  not  otherwise  ac- 
cept. Let  us  be  candid.  '  That  was  the 
whole  purpose.  The  Senal  or  from  Wis- 
consin said  as  much  in  hi  5  remarlu  the 
other  day;  that  the  Preiident  needed 
this  and  had  to  have  it  and  would  not 
veto  it;  therefore,  we  put  ill  these  mat- 
ters on  it. 

I  hope  the  bill  is  impro  red  somewhat 
in  conference.  I  have  no  dea  what  the 
House  may  do.  I  hear  t]  ley  may  con- 
solidate this  with  the  Ec  momlc  Stabi- 
lization Act.  That  would  be  a  can  of 
worms  that  the  President  i  light  feel  con- 
strained to  veto.  As  I  say,  ]  have  no  word 
from  the  White  House  that  that  is  the 
case.  But  I  think  the  mere  extraneous 
matter  we  include,  the  mc  re  it  might  be 
added  in  consolidation  i^ith  the  other 
bill  in  the  House,  and  th :  likelihood  is 
that  the  President  would  eel  compelled 
to  veto  it  as  being  too  rest  "ictive  and  in- 
flexible enough  to  deal  vith  the  eco- 
nomic contingencies  of  th ;  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t^  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  wa^  read  the  third 
time. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JT  .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yielc  to  me  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield-  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JT  .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  conse  nt  that  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Si  (nator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  ]  lew  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  76. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JI^.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  7f 

The  PRESIDENT  OPPICI 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI 
having  been  read  the  thirl 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass?  Oi 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  hat 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  Hthe  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  ajbsent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sfenator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  1^  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mljshigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announfce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklslhoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  fram  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  fijom  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  ^enator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessi  irily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  he  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfieid)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  ^aft)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

-Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Buckley 

Bitrdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
Domini  ck 
Esgleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
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YEAS— 79 
Pong 
Pulbrlght 
Gravel 
Gumey 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllngs 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McCleUan 
McClure 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 


H  bndale 
X  ontoya 

&  OSS 

t,  uskle 
I^elson 
funn 
Fickwood 
Pistore 
FMirson 
Fsll 
Percy 
P  roxmlre 
F  andolph 
B Ibicoff 
S  :hwelker 
S  xitt,  Pa. 
S  »tt,  Va. 
Sparkman 
S  tafford 
S  tevens 
8  tevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 


1 unney 
'V  'llliams 
'Soung 
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Brock 
Cook 
Cotton 
Fannin 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Brooke 
Dole 


NAYS— 11 

Orlffln  Thxirmond 

Hansen  Tower 

Roth  Welcker 
Saxbe 


NOT  VOTING — 10 


Goldwater 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Long 

S.  929 


Stennis 
Taft 


An  act  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  to  insure  the  separation  of  Federal 
powers  and  to  protect  the  legislative  function 
by  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  he,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  impounds,  orders  the  impounding,  or 
permits  the  impounding  of  budget  authority, 
to  provide  a  procedure  imder  which  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  approve  the  impoimdlng  action,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  or  require  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  to  cease  such  action.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
and  to  establish  a  spending  celling  for  one 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act  (Public  Law  92-268)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "one  thirty- 
eighth  Of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"0.828948  Special  Drawing  Right  or,  the 
equivalent  in  terms  of  gold,  of  tl  equals 
0.023684  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold". 

TITLE  I— IMPOtmDMENT  CONTROL 

PROCEDURES 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority 
to  enact  legislation  and  appropriate  moneys 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  Its  own  powers; 

(3)  the  Executive  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  shall  be  faithfully 
executed; 

(4)  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  re- 
quire that  funds  appropriated  and  obligated 
by  law  shall  be  spent  In  accordance  with  such 
law; 

(5)  there  Is  no  authority  expressed  or  Im- 
plied under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Executive  to  Impound  budget 
authority  and  the  only  authority  for  such 
impoundments  by  the  executive  branch  Is 
that  which  Congress  has  expressly  delegated 
by  statute; 

(6)  by  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act  (Rev.  Stat, 
sec.  3679),  the  Congress  delegated  to  the 
President  authority.  In  a  narrowly  defined 
area,  to  establish  reserves  for  contingencies 
or  to  effect  savings  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  appropriations  are  made  available; 

(7)  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  for  impoundment  of  budget  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch  and  the  nar- 
row area  in  which  reserves  by  the  executive 
branch  have  been  expressly  authorized  In  the 
Antl-Deficlency  Act,  the  executive  branch  has 
Impounded  many  billions  of  dollars  of  bud- 
get authority  In  a  manner  contrary  to  and 
not  authorized  by  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress; 

(8)  Impovmdments  by  the  executive  branch 
have  often  been  made  without  a  legal  basis; 

(9)  such  impoundments  have  totally  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  appropriations  and  obli- 
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gatlon  authority  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  prevented  the  Congress  from  exercising 
its  conatitutlonal  authority; 

(10)  the  executive  branch,  through  Its  pres- 
entation to  the  Congr^ooka  proposed  budg- 
et, the  due  respect  6t  theVigjigTess  for  the 
Views  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  veto,  has  ample  authority  to  af- 
fect the  ^proprlatlon  and  obligation  proc- 
ess without  the  unilateral  authority  to  im- 
pound budget  authority;  and 

(11)  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  clarify  the  limits  of  the  exist- 
ing legal  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
to  Impound  budget  authority,  to  reestablish 
a  proper  allocation  of  authority  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  to  con- 
firm the  constitutional  proscription  against 
the  unilateral  nullification  by  the  executive 
branch  of  duly  enacted  authorization  and 
appropriation  Acts,  and  to  establish  efficient 
and  orderly  procedures  for  the  reordering  of 
budget  authority  through  joint  action  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  Impoundments  of  budget  author- 
ity, regardless  of  the  legal  authority  asserted 
for  making  such  Impoundments. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  Impounds  any 
budget  authority  made  available,  or  orders, 
permits,  or  approves  the  impounding  of  any 
such  budget  authority  by  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  special  message  specifying — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  author- 
ity was  ordered  to  be  impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  budget  authority  was 
Impounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  to  which  such 
Impounded  budget  authority  would  have  been 
available  for  obligation  except  for  such  Im- 
poundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
budget  authority  is  to  be  Impounded,  to  In- 
clude not  only  the  legal  lapsing  of  budget 
authority  but  al5o  administrative  decisions 
to  discontinue  or  curtail  a  program; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment.  In- 
cluding any  legal  authority  invoked  by  him 
to  justify  the  impoundment  and,  when  the 
jvtstification  Invoked  Is  s  requirement  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  which  es- 
tablishes a  debt  celling  or  a  spending  cell- 
ing, the  amount  by  which  the  celling  would 
be  exceeded  and  the  reasons  for  such  antici- 
pated excess;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  session.  Each  such  message  may  be 
printed  by  either  House  as  a  document  for 
both  Houses  as  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  determine. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  as  It  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  each  such  message  and  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  Judgment,  the  impound- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  existing  statu- 
tory authority,  following  which  he  shall 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  as  to 


his  determination  thereon.  If  the  Cwnptroller 
General  determines  that  the  Impoundment 
was  In  accordance  with  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  VB.C.  665),  commonly 
referred  to  as  "The  Antl-Deficlency  Act",  the 
provisions  of  section  103  and  section  106 
shall  not  apply.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  advise  the  Congress 
whether  the  impoundment  was  in  accordance 
with  other  existing  statutory  authority  and 
sections  103  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  apply. 

(d)  If  any  Information  contained  in  a 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  transmit  within  ten  days  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a  sup- 
plementary message  stating  and  explaining 
each  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU 
be  printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal 
Register  published  after  that  special  or  sup- 
plemental message  is  so  transmitted  and  may 
be  printed  by  either  House  as  a  document  for 
both  Houses,  as  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  determine. 

(f)  The  President  shaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  each  month  a  list  of  any 
budget  authority  impounded  as  of  the  first 
calendar  day  of  that  month.  Each  list  shall 
be  published  no  later  than  the  tenth  cal- 
ender day  of  the  month  and  shall  contain 
the  information  required  to  be  submitted  by 
special  message  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

Sec  103.  The  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shaU  cease  the  im- 
pounding of  any  budget  authority  set  forth 
In  each  special  message  within  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  after  the 
message  is  received  by  the  Congress  unless 
the  sjjectflc  Impoundment  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Congress  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  set  out  In  section  105  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  Congress  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  disapprove  any  Im- 
poundment In  whole  or  In  part,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  event  of  such  disapproval, 
the  impoundment  shall  cease  immediately  to 
the  extent  disapproved.  The  effect  of  such 
disapproval,  whether  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  or  by  the  failure  to  approve 
by  concurrent  resolution  within  the  sixty- 
day  period,  shall  be  to  make  the  obligation  of 
the  budget  authority  mandatory,  and  shall 
preclude  the  President  or  any  other  Federal 
officer  or  employee  from  relmpounding  the 
specific  budget  authority  set  forth  in  the 
special  message  which  the  Congress  by  its 
action  or  failure  to  act  has  thereby  rejected. 

Sec  104.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  Includes — 

( 1 )  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any 
part  of  budget  authority  made  »vallable 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) and  the  termination  or  cancellation  of 
authorized  projects  or  activities  to  the  ex- 
tent that  budget  authority  has  been  made 
available, 

(2)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring, 
freezing,  or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any 
aUocatlon  of  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(Where  such  allocation  is  required  in  order 
to  permit  the  budget  authority  to  be  ex- 
pended or  obligated) , 

(3)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  or 
otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee  to 
obligate  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(Whether  by  establishing  contract  controls, 
reserves,  or  otherwise),  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  In- 
action which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of 
authorized  budget  authority. 
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See.  105.  The  following  subsections  ol  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
the  House)  at  any  t'me,  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in- 
troduced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  spe- 
cial message  of  the  President  is  transmitted 
to  the  two  Houses. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clavise 
of  a  resolution  approving  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  substantially  as  fol- 
lows (the  blank  spaces  being  appropriately 
filled)  :  "That  the  Congress  approves  the  Im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  as  set  forth  in 
the     special     message     of     the     President 

dated ,   Senate    (House)    Document 

Numbered  ." 


(3)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  impounding  of  budget  authority 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows  (the  blank 
spaces  being  appropriately  filled) :  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  Impoundlne  of 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  special 

message  of  the  I*resident  dated  

,  Senate  (House)  Document  Numbered 

(in  the  amount  of  9 ) ." 


(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(c)  (1)  A  resolution  Introduced,  or  received 
from  the  other  House,  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  privileged  bxjslness  for 
immediate  consideration,  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
referred  to  In  section  102(c).  It  shall  at  any 
time  be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreeing  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  tboee  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (Including  an  amendment 
substituting  approval  for  disapproval  In 
whole  or  in  part  or  substituting  disapproval 
In  whole  or  In  part  for  approval)  shall  be 
limited  to  two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  conBlderatlon  of  a  resolution,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  coaslderation  of 
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.  resp  Kit 


fl-st 
hi  s 


rea  >ect 


Hoi)  se 


'  Hoi:  se 
rei  elved; 


VI  tes 


other    business,    shall    be 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  declsi4n 
relating  to  the  application  of 
Senate  or  the  House  of 
the  case  may  be,  to  the 
to    a    resolution    shall    be 
debate. 

(d)  If,  prior  to  the  passage 
a  resolution  of  that  House  wfth 
special   message,   such   House 
the  other  House  a  resolution 
the  same  message,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the 
respect  to  such  message  has 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
any  other  resolution  with 
message  may  be  made  (desplt 
of  subsection  (c)  (1)). 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the 
respect    to   such    message 
duced — 

(A)  the  procedure  with 
other  resolutions  of  such 
to  such  message  shall  be  the 
resolution  from  the  other 
to  sxich  message  had  been 

(B)  on   any   vote   on   final 
resolution  of  the  first  House 
such  message  the  resolution 
House  with  respect  to  such 
automatically  "substituted  for 
of  the  first  House. 

(e)  If  a  committee  of 
pointed  on  the  disagreeing 
Houses  with  respect  to  a 
ference  report  submitted  In 
be  considered  under  the  ru 
subsection    (c)    for  the 
resolution,  except  that  no 
be  in  order. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any 
this  section,  it  shall  not  be 
House  to  consider  a  resolutl<Ja 
to  a  special  message  after 
have  agreed  to  another 
spect  to  the  same  message. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section 
cial  message"  means  a  report 
action  made  by  the  President 
section   102  or  by  the 
pursuant  to  section  106 

Sec.  106.  If  the  President 
the  Office  of  Management 
head  of  any  department  or 
United  States,  or  any  officer 
the  United  States  takes  or 
pounding  action  within  the 
Act,  and  the  President  fails 
impounding  action  to  the 
quired  by  this  Act,  the 
shall   report   such   Impounding 
any   available   Information 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  an< 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
action  In  like  manner  and 
effect  as  If  the  report  of  the 
eral  had  been  made  by  the 
vided,  however,  That  the 
provided  In  section  103  of 
deemed  to  have  commenced 
which,  in  the  determination 
trailer  General,  the 
taken. 

Sec.    107.   Nothing   contained 
shall  be  Interpreted  by  any 
as  constituting  a  ratification 
any  Impounding  of  budget 
President  or  any  other 
the  past  or  In  the  future, 
suant   to   statutory   authority 
the  time  of  such  impoundme  it 

Sec.  108.  The  Comptroller 
by  expressly  empowered  as  th 
of  the  Congress  through 
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selection    to    sue    any 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
a  civil  action  in  the  United 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columljia 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
hereby  expressly  empowered  to 
civil  action  any  decree,  Judgm^ 
which  may  be  necessary  or 
secure  compliance  with  the  pro^ 
Act  by  such  department 
employee.  Within  the  purview  o: 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
be  construed  to  be  an  agency 
States,  and  the  officers  and 
Office  of  Management  and 
construed  to  be  officers  or 
United  States. 

Sec.   109    (a)    Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law  all  funds 
law  shall  be  made   available 
by   the   appropriate   agencies 
and  other  units  of  the 
be  provided  otherwise  under 

(b)    Should   the   President 
pound  any  appropriation  made 
gress  not  authorized  by  this 
Anti-Deficiency   Act,   he   shall 
tlon  utilizing   the   supplemental 
tions    process    to    obtain 
of  such  appropriation  by  the 

Sec.  110.  If  any  provision  o: 
the  application  thereof  to  an; 
poundment,  or  circumstance.  Is 
the  validity  of  the  remalndei 
and  the  application  of  such 
other  persons,  impoundments, 
stances  shall  not  be  affected 

Sec.  111.  The  provisions  of 
take  effect  from  and  after 

TITLE  n— CEILING  ON 

1974  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provic  ed 
tlon  (b),  expenditures  and  net 
ing   the   fiscal    year   ending 
under  the  Budget  of  th?  Unite^ 
ernment   shall   not   exceed 
In  subsequent  years,  after 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
ment  and  after  considering  the 
tlon  of  the  President  for 
(beginning  with  the  fiscal  yeai 
30,   1975),   the  Congress  shall, 
scribe  a  limit  on  the  total 
penditures  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  during  such  fiscj^l 

(b)    If  the   estimates  of 
will  be  received  In  the  Treasury 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
from  time  to  time,  are  increased 
of  legislation  enacted  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  reformirlg 
tax  laws,  the  limitation  specifisd 
tlon   (a)   shall  be  reviewed  by 
purpose  of  determining 
tional   revenues  made   available 
applied  to  essential  public 
adequate  funding  would  not 
provided. 

Sec.  202.   (a)   Notwithstanding 
sions  of  any  other  law,  the 
In  accordance  with  this  section 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  f  rim 
tions  or  other  obllgational 
wise  made  available,  such 
be  necesstiry  to  keep 
lending  during  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1974,  and  subsequent  fiscal 
the  limitation  specified  in 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  prov^si 
section     (a)     the     President 
amounts  proportionately  from 
tional     authority     and     other 
authority  available  for  each 
gory,    and    to   the   extent 
functional  category  (as  set  out 
States    Budget    In    Brief, 
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reservations  shall  be  made  from  amounts 
available  for  interest,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  payments  from  social  Insurance 
trust  funds,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  food  stamps,  military  retirement  pay, 
medicaid,  and  Judicial  salaries. 

(c)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  except 
that — 

(1)  if  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
under  section  102(c)  with  respect  to  any 
such  reservation  that  the  requirements  of 
proportionate  reservations  of  subsection  (b) 
have  been  complied  with,  then  sections  103 
and  105  shall  not  apply  to  such  reservation. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  103  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  Impound- 
ments or  reservations  made  under  title  n 
Insofar  as  they  prohibit  relmpoundlng  or 
reservation. 

(e)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  Impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating a  program  the  creation  or  continua- 
tion of  which  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Sec.  203.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution,  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure (after  the  application  of  this  title) 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula. 

TITLE  III— FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
REPORTS 

STATEMENT   OP   FINDINGS 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  stability  of  the  International 
monetary  system  Is  threatened  by  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  sums  of  short-term  liquid 
assets  at  the  disposal  of  large  United  States 
business  enterprises  and  their  foreign  affili- 
ates; 

(2)  only  a  small  percentage  of  United 
States  business  enterprises  need  to  engage  in 
speculative  foreign  exchange  transactions  in 
order  to  trigger  an  International  financial 
crisis; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  receive  adequate  and  timely  infor- 
mation on  foreign  exchange  transactions 
conducted  by  large  United  States  business 
enterprises  and  their  foreign  affiliates;   and 

(4)  periodic  and  timely  reports  on  foreign 
exchange  transactions  on  the  part  of  large 
United  States  business  enterprises  and  their 
foreign  affiliates  would  be  useful  In  deterring 
the  possibility  of  speculative  exchange  trans- 
actions and  in  providing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  virlth  Information  needed  to 
deal  with  international  financial  crises. 

AUTHORITY    TO    PRESCRIBE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretsu'y")  is 
authorized  and  directed,  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  and  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred by  law,  to  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing the  submission  of  reports  on  foreign  cur- 
rency transactions  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  findings  under  section  301.  Regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  title  shall  require 
that  such  reports  contain  such  Information 
and  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times,  with  reasonable  exceptions  and 
classifications,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  this  title. 


(b)  Reports  required  under  this  title  shall 
cover  foreign  currency  transactions  conduct- 
ed by  any  United  States  person  and  by  any 
foreign  person  controlled  by  a  United  States 
person  as  such  terms  are  defined  In  sections 
7(f)  (2)  (A)  and  7(f)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

enforcement 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Whoever  falls  to  submit  a 
report  required  under  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  title  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000  in  a  proceed- 
ing brought  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  has  failed  to  submit  a  re- 
port required  under  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  title  or  has  violated  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  hereunder,  the  Sec- 
retary may  m  his  discretion  bring  an  action, 
in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  seeking  a 
mandatory  Injunction  commanding  such 
person  to  comply  with  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond,  and 
additionally  the  sanction  provided  for  fail- 
ure to  submit  a  report  under  subsection  (a) . 

effect  on  other  laws 

Sec.  304.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  alter  or  affect  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

TITLE  IV— REPEAL  OP  LAWS  PROHIBIT- 
ING   THE    PURCHASE    OF    GOLD 

Sec.  401.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443)  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  402.  No  provision  of  any  law,  and  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority 
of  any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold. 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  title,  per- 
taining to  gold,  shall  take  effect  December  31, 
1973. 

TITLE  V— PROHIBITION   OP  ASSISTANCE 
TO   NORTH  VIETNAM 

Sec.  501.  No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Congress  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam,  unless  specifically 
authorized  hereafter  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  8.929 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  as  nec- 
essary in  the  engrossment  of  S.  929. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URBAN  COALITION  PROPOSES 
ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  annual  hearings  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  asked  Mr.  Sol 
M.  Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  If  he  could  prepare  an 
alteiTiative  budget  similar  to  the  counter- 
budget  developed  by  his  organization  2 
years  ago. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  alternative 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  has  now  been 
issued  and  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  introduce  portions  of  it  in  today's 
Record  in  order  to  bring  this  most  useful 
document  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  Urban  Coalition  proposes  signifi- 
cant changes  in  national  priorities  inso- 
far as  they  are  influenced  by  the  Federal 
budget,  within  the  President's  proposed 
ceihng  of  $268.7  billion.  As  the  table 
shows,  the  Urban  Coalition  proposes  a 
$5.1  billion  reduction  in  outlays  for  de- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1974  and  a  $1  bil- 
lion reduction  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. These  savings  would  be  used  for  in- 
creased social  spending  for  antlpoverty 
programs,  housing,  education,  manpower, 
health,  and  income  security,  and  for  a 
somewhat  larger  veterans  program. 

Many  persons,  including  myself,  would 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion's assumptions  and  conclusions  about 
how  Federal  resources  are  to  be  allocated. 
But  the  Urban  Coalition  did  two  things 
which  every  reasonable  person  ought  to 
recognize  as  significant  contributions  to 
improved  public-policy  decision. 

First,  the  Urban  Coalition  accepted  the 
challenge  of  establishing  a  ceiling  on 
Government  spending  and  allocating 
funds  among  competing  programs.  A  lot 
of  orgranizations — and  a  lot  of  Members 
of  Congress — have  only  given  llpservlce 
to  the  need  to  limit  Federal  spending 
while  shying  away  from  the  dlfiBcult  task 
of  deciding  which  activities  and  programs 
need  to  be  cut  back.  We  can  never  limit 
Federal  spending  if  we  refuse  to  reduce 
some  programs  and  prevent  others  from 
growing.  The  Urban  Coalition  deserves 
our  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
facing  up  to  this  issue. 

Second,  the  Urban  Coalition  clearly 
states  its  rationale  for  reordering  priori- 
ties and  discusses  the  individual  program 
changes  it  proposes  in  great  detail. 
Again,  all  of  us  may  not  agree  totally 
with  the  propositions  and  arguments  set 
forth.  But  we  can  all  commend  and 
thank  Mr.  Linowitz  and  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion for  one  of  the  most  thoughtful, 
timely,  and  well-reasoned  analy.ses  of  the 
budget  that  I  have  seen. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government,  which  I  chair, 
plans  to  invite  Mr.  Linowitz  to  appear  be- 
fore it  during  our  annual  heso-ings  on 
national  priorities  which  we  expect  to 
begin  later  this  month.  At  that  time  we 
hope  to  develop  a  comprehensive  dialog 
with  Mr.  Linowitz  and  other  experts  of 
the  budgetary  and  economic  issues  facing 
Congress  this  year. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  alternative 
budget  I  have  been  discussing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Altebmative  Budget  for  Fiscal  Yeab 

1374:  Summary 
In  accordance  with  a  request  made  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  Sol  M.  Llno- 
wltz.  Chairman  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, the  Coalition  staff  undertook  to  evalu- 
ate the  Administration  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974,  and  to  recommend  changes  In 
spe'iding  priorities. 

We  limited  our  objectives.  Except  where 
policy  Issues  or  longer-range  spending  priori- 
ties are  Involved,  we  focus  on  outlays  for  FY 
1974 — the  amount  of  money  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  spend  next  year — rather  than 
budget  authority  (appropriations)  or  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  (funds  committed  but  not 
spent  by  the  Administration). 

We  do  not  address  every  program  In  the 
Budget  or  even  every  vovernmeutal  func- 
tion. 

We  do  not  deal  systematically  with  FT 
1973  impoundments  and  rescissions  proposed 
or  made  by  the  Administration;  many  of 
these  are  still  unresolved. 

We  have  not  taken  account  of  possible 
tax  reform. 

We  propose  no  overall  increase  in  Federal 
spending  in  FY  1974.  Our  Alternative  Budget 
reorders  priorities  within  the  spending  cell- 
ing of  $268.7  billion  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Because  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  out- 
lays for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  do  not  ad- 
dress In  great  detail  several  programs — na- 
tional health  Insurance,  for  example — which 
we  endorse  but  doubt  will  be  enacted  in  time 
to  result  In  any  substantial  spending  in  FY 
1974. 

This  is  a  minimum  Alternative  Budget,  in 
our  view.  Further  evaluation  and  reflection 
would  undoubtedly  suggest  other  program 
areas  In  which  increased  or  reduced  spend- 
ing could  be  recommended. 

rationale  for  reoroerrd  priorities 
In  deciding  how  to  reorder  the  spending 
priorities  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  FY  1974,  we  were  guided  by  several 
principles  and  observations. 

First,  as  the  National  Urban  Coalition  has 
declared  before,  the  United  States  ought  to 
pursue  six  goals  as  a  nation : 

To  achieve  full  employment  with  a  high 
level  of  economic  growth  and  reasonable 
price  stability. 

To  provide  all  citizens  with  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  American  society 
and  In  the  shaping  of  governmental  deci- 
sions affecting  their  lives. 

To  guarantee  that  no  American  will  go 
without  the  basic  necessities:  food,  clothing 
shelter,  health  care,  education,  a  healthy 
environment,  personal  safety  and  an  ade- 
quate Income. 

To  rectify  the  Imbalance  In  revenues  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  state  and 
local  governments. 

To  assure  adequate  national  security 
against  military  threats  from  abroad. 

To  meet  our  obligations  to  assist  in  the 
e"onomic  development  of  the  world's  less- 
developed  nations. 

We  believe,  second,  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment bears  a  greater  responsibility  than 
anv  other  institution  of  our  society  to  en- 
sure that  the  basic  needs  of  disadvantaged 
citizens  are  met. 

Third,  we  share  the  belief  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  some  Federal  programs  are  so 
narrowly  drawn  and  exist  In  such  profusion 
that   they   could   logically   be   consolidated, 
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resulting   In   more   efficient 
dollars  at  the  local  level.  Bu : 
of  programs  does  not  requlr 
Federal  commitments  to  specl^c 
grant  consolidation  seems 
erally  prefer  to  move  to  blocl 
which   Federal  objectives 
specified    with    considerable 
which  allow  local  government ! 
than   they   now  possess,   in 
decide  how  these  objectives 
out. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that 
social   research   and 
to  be  conducted  and  supported 
eral  government.  Many  of 
which   existing  social   and 
ance  programs  are   based 
Into   question   In   recent 
know  far  more  about  how  a 
clal   and  economic   asslstanci 
tually  affect  their  Intended 
to  test  a  variety  of  new  pr 
nomic  and  social  aid. 

Fifth,  and  a  closely  relate^ 
not  believe  that  the 
tl.il    social    and    economic 
grams  Justify  abrupt  reductldns 
or    termination    of    program! 
law.  Neither  the  real  needs 
Izeiis  nor  the  need  for  refoiln 
tlon  of  social   and  economk 
served  when  expectations 
are  disrupted  suddenly. 

THE  alternate  BVOGET 

Table  1   compares 
outlays  for  FY   1973  and  F1 
outlays  recommended  by 
Coalition. 

In  overall  terms,  we 
billion    from    defense    and 
General   Revenue   Sharing 
domestic  functions. 

In  summary,  the.se  are 
tlons: 

National  Defense.  Cut  ml 
by  300,000  men  over  the  next 
for  a  savings  of  $1.6  blUloi 
elated  operations  and 
$600   mUUon.   Simultaneous^? 
reverse  "grade  creep"  by 
of  the  way  toward  restoration 
distribution  of  FY  1964,  the 
year  before  the  manpower 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  a 
million.  Terminate   or  stretjh 
ment  or  procurement  of  ni 
tactical  systems,  for  a  savlnA 
In  sum,  reduce  defense  out:  ay 
lion  in  FY  1974. 

Agriculture  and  Rural 
ural   Resources   and   Env 
commitments  for  water 
grants  in  FY  1974,  which 
creased  outlays  in  FY  1975 
subsidy   program   for   rural 
FY  1974  level   (at  no 
on    the    assumption    that 
and  mortgage  sales  will  eqAal 
Commerce  and  Transporta  tl 
ministration     Budget 
highway  trust  fund  for 
and  spend  additional  direct 
transit  development.  No 
recommended. 

Community     Developmen 
decision  to  terminate 
munlty  development 
sol  Ida te  six  physical 
into  an  urban  development 
gram  that  preserves  Federa 
tinue  Model  Cities  as  a 
program.  Initiate 
poUtan   Community 
tlons.     Continue     funding 
planning    grants    directly 
councils    of    government, 
from  $2.2  billion  to  $2.7 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunli  y 
Intact  as  a  Federal  agency  anc 
funding  to  $800  million  In  FY 

Housing.  Reverse  the  decision 
commitments  for  the  four 
subsidy  programs.  Consider 
a    housing    block    grant 
additional     experiments     with 
ways   of   subsidizing    housing 
for  low-   and  moderate -income 
Add  $300  million  to  outlays  foi 


shifting  $5.1 

1    billion    from 

el'^ht  Federal 
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fiftaeu  months. 
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for  com- 
.  By  1975,  con- 
programs 
block  grant  pro- 
purposes.  Con- 
Federal  aid 
with  Metro- 
Corpora- 
comprehenslve 
to    metropolitan 
ncrease    outlays 
in  FY  1974. 
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Education.  Maintain  Title 
mentary  and  Sscondary  Educa 
vocational   education   programs 
Increase  Title  I  funding  to  $2 
crease  funding  for  emergency 
slstance   to   $500   million.   Keej 
subsidy   program   as   a   separat  b 
aid  program.  Double  expend 
gual  education  and  Increase 
education  expenditures  by  50 
tinue   the  strong  support 
Administration   for    Basic 
portunity    Grants    but    fvind 
student  aid.  Add  $1.2  billion 
education  in  FY  1974. 

Manpower  and  Employment 
the    essentially    sound 
posal  for  consolidation  of 
Ing  programs,  but  increase  thi 
those    programs.    Reverse    the 
terminate    the    public    service 
program  authorized  by  the 
ployment  Act.  Add  $1.2  billion 
ai-d  employment  outlays  in  FY 

Health.  Substantially  increas ; 
for    health    education    and    t 
daily  for  paramedical  training 
million  for  Medicaid   and   $61p 
Medicare  that  the 
to   save.    Continue   the 
health  program  and  restore 
would  be  cut.  Continue 
fui:cUng  for  the  construction 
cillUes,  including  Hill-Burton 
the   latter   program   to   the 
construction   of   health 
vantaged  communities.  Add 
health  outlays  for  FY  1974. 

Income    Security.    Beginnini 
1974,  initiate  a  program  of  w 
specifically  the  Ribicoff 
promise  plan  of  last  year — tha 
antee  a  Federal  ficor  of  $2,60( 
of  four.  In  FY  1975,  raise  the 
and  provide  wage  supplements 
ing  poor.  Provide  full  fundln 
of  $2.5  billion  for  grants  to 
services  for  recipients  of 
Add   a  total   of  $1.1   billion 
income  security  in  FY  1974. 

Veterans  Benefits.  Reverse 
cut  over  $200  million  from 
in  FY  1974. 

Law   Enforcement   and 
tially  reform   the  Law 
ance  Administration  by 
emphasis   on   personnel    rath^ 
ware,  on  civil  rights,  on 
ance  to  law  enforcement  pla: 
other  reforms  of  the  criminal 
No  increase  in  outlays  is 
Civil  Rights  and  Equal 
very  sharply  increased  ovitlay  i 
next  year,   no  Increase   in 
mended.  What  is  necessary  is 
tlon  In  the  commitment  of 
ernment  to  enforcement  of 
and  provision  of  equal 

General  Revenue  Sharing, 
present  huge  state  revenue 
outlays  for  General  Revenue 
year  by  $1  billion  and  apply 
the  urgent  public  needs 
In  the  Alternative  Budget. 
Revenue   Sharing  to   exclude 
low   priority   needs,    and   shl^t 
from  this  reform  to  more 
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TABLE  1.— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET  OUTUYS  FOR  ALL  FEDERAL  FUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

[In  billions  of  dollanj 


Administration  estimates 


Program  or  function 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Tiscal  year 
1974 


National 
Urban 
Coalition 
recommen- 
dations 
fiscal  year 
1974 


Difference 
between 
administra- 
tion and  NUC 
outlays 
fiscal  year 
1974 


National  defense 76.4  gji 

International  affairs  and  finance 3.3  3.8 

Space  research  and  technology 3.1  3.1 

Agriculture  and  rural  development 6.1  5.6 

Natural  resources  and  evnironmenl. .9  3.7 

Commerce  and  transportation 12.5  11.6 

Community  development 2.1  2.2 

GEO .7  .3 

Housing 1.1  2  3 

Education 6.6  6.9 

Manpower. 3.9  3.3 

Health 18.9  22.5 


76.0  -5.1 

3.8 

3.1 

■5.6 

3.7 """;""! 

11.6 

2.7  .5 

.8  .5 

2.6  .3 

8.1  1.2 

4.5  1.2 

23.6  1.1 


Administration  estimates 


Program  or  function 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


National 
Urban 
Coalition 
recommen- 
dations 
fiscal  year 
1974 
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Difference 
between 
administra- 
tion and  NUC 
outlays 
fiscal  year 
1974 


income  security 

Veterans  benefits  and  ieniees...'.l'.ll" 

Interest 

Law  enforcement ""IIIII 

Other  general  government  functions 

General  revenue  sharing 

Allowances  for  contingencies... l.l" 

Duplications' 

Undistributed  intragovemmental  transac- 
tions  ., 

Total 


75.9 

11.8 

22.8 

1.6 

4.0 

6.8 

.5 

-.9 


82.0 

11.7 

24.7 

1.9 

4.1 

6.0 

1.8 

-.8 


83. 1  1.1 
11.9  .2 
24.7 

1.9  _ 

4.1 

5.0  -1.0 

1.8 

-.8 


'  We  recommend  a  $1,000,000,000  increase  in  outlays  for  subsidized  rural  home  loans,  which 
would  be  offset  by  loan  repayments  and  mortgage  sales  of  an  equal  amounL 

3  Certain  outlays  we  included  under  health  duplicate  expenditures  also  included  under  a  number 
of  other  budget  categories. 


-8.4 

-9.1 

—9.1 

249.8 

268.7 

268.7 

Notes.— Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


NO  MONEY  FOR  THE  TRINirY  RIVER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  we  had  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing referenda  results  that  I  have  seen. 
Members  of  the  Congress  always  assume 
that  the  folks  back  home  want  what- 
ever pork  barrel  we  can  provide  in  the 
way  of  pubUc  works.  We  find  that  is  not 
always  true.  However,  rarely  do  we  have 
evidence  to  prove  that.  I  now  have  the 
evidence,  and  I  suppose  that  if  any  State 
is  regarded  as  being  in  favor  of  pork 
barrels,  it  ts  that  great  and  remarkable 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  voters 
of  Texas  resoundingly  rejected  one  of 
the  largest  public  works  boondoggles  ever 
proposed.  I  am  referring  to  the  Trinity 
River  project,  which  would  involve  the 
construction  of  a  bsu^e  caned  from  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  cost:  A  staggering  $1.6  bil- 
lion. Some  people  said  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  us  to  move  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  canal  would  be  335  miles  long.  It 
will  alter  the  flow  and  drainage  of  an 
area  larger  than  the  entire  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  will  involve  the  con- 
struction of  16  navigation  dams,  20  locks, 
and  5  reservoirs. 

A  project  of  this  nature — apart  from 
its  enormous  financial  costs — will  entail 
substantial  environmental  costs.  It  will 
disrupt  the  downstream  flow  of  vital 
nutrients  to  the  coastal  marshes  where 
the  Trinity  River  runs  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  will  eliminate  plant  and  ani- 
mal communites  along  the  river.  It  will 
alter  fresh-water  flows  of  the  river.  It 
will  drown  440  square  miles  of  river, 
forest,  and  farmland.  The  flrst  stage  of 
the  project— the  Wallisvllle  Barrier- 
would  eUminate  more  than  12,000  acres 
of  estuary  which  now  serve  as  nursery 
ground  for  more  than  55  estuarine  de- 
pendent species.  It  would  also  cause  an 
estimated  annual  loss  of  7  million  tons 
of  commercial  fish. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
in  January  of  this  year  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department  urged  that  the 
Trinity  River  project  be  halted  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  department  stated: 


The  ecological  results  of  this  project  would 
be  wholesale  devastation  of  existing  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  communi- 
ties. This  devastation  would  occur  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Trinity  River  from  Dal- 
las to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Last  year.  Professor  of  Economics  Don- 
ald Smith  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity imdertook  a  comprehensive  cost- 
beneflt  analysis  of  the  Trinity  River 
project.  He  presented  his  study  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  His  con- 
clusion: The  economic  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect exceed  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project  by  $281  million.  In  addition,  the 
Texas  Railroad  Association  has  found 
that  if  additional  transportation  were 
needed  along  the  proposed  canal  route, 
a  four-lane  highway  with  a  railroad 
down  the  middle  could  be  built  from 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  to  Houston  for  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  would 
require  only  one-tenth  the  maintenance 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  from  its  Inception  I 
have  been  opposed  to  this  gigantic  pork 
barrel  boondoggle.  I  am  deUghted  to  see 
that  the  voters  of  Texas  agree — and 
by  a  margin  of  more  than  21,000  votes  in 
the  area  involved.  By  a  margin  of  more 
than  21,000  votes,  they  said  they  opposed 
the  project. 

I  am  delighted  also,  of  course,  to  see 
the  great  amoimt  that  that  action  may 
very  well  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country;  $1.4  biUion  is  not  peanuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  last  week's 
Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "Some  Texans 
Save  a  Billion"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Texans  Save  a  Billion 
Voters  In  17  Texas  counties  In  the  Trinity 
River  Basin  have  delivered  a  heavy  blow  to 
a  project  to  canalize  that  river  for  barges  all 
the  way  to  Dallas  and  Port  Worth.  By  a  mar- 
gin of  more  than  21,000  votes,  they  rejected 
a  property  tax  needed  to  raise  the  local  con- 
tribution to  a  project  that  would  cost  $1.3 
billion.  Taxpayei-8  throughout  the  United 
States — most  of  whom  never  have  heard  of 
the  Trinity  River — would  have  provided  most 
of  the  money  for  the  384-mlle  long  canal, 
locks,  dams,  etc. 


Many  public  works  of  doubtful  merit  are 
built  because  they  mean  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
few  and  only  a  little  money  In  per  capita 
costs  for  those  who  pay.  Thus  intense,  local 
self-interest  [and  the  project  hunger  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers]  often  prevails  over 
a  more  diffuse  public  Interest  In  saving 
money  or  conserving  the  natural  environ- 
ment.  But  this  time  local  promoters  were  frus- 
trated by  other  locals,  unpersuaded  of  the 
need  to  canalize  the  Trinity  River  deep  Into 
the  heart  of  Texas. 

The  motives  of  the  victorious  voters  no 
doubt  were  mixed.  Some  disinterestedly  bated 
to  see  another  river  canalized.  Others  voted 
their  pocketbooks  no  less  certainly  than  did 
promoters  who  hoped  for  big  profits  from  the 
canal. 

When  this  question,  "What's  In  It  tat  me?" 
Is  raised  clearly  and  acted  upon  by  more  than 
200,000  persons,  the  public  Interest  fares 
better  than  when  only  a  few  score  or  a  few 
hundred  persons  ask  themselves  that  ques- 
tion. Tho  the  pro-canal  bloc  may  keep  on 
trying,  the  137,000  persons  who  voted  to  save 
themselves  $150  million  may  well  have  saved 
the  rest  of  us  a  billion  dollars. 

Thanks,  Texas  voters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PR02CMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  that  what  the 
voters  rejected  was  a  particular  means  of 
financing  the  canalization  of  the  Trinity. 
They  did  not  reject  the  Trinity  River 
project  at  all,  nor  did  they  reject  all  the 
other  aspects  of  the  Trinity  Valley 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  as  I  understand 
the  vote  on  the  referendum,  the  issue  as 
it  was  presented  and  the  issue  as  it  was 
voted  upon  would  have  a  very  clear  effect 
in  killing  the  project. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Also  on  levying  the  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  might  very  well 
result  in  ending  tliis  project. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  on  levying  the  tax 
to  finance  a  specific  aspect,  that  being 
the  canalization  of  the  Trinity.  There  are 
other  means  of  financing  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Trinity  being  sought,  involv- 
ing local  financing,  and,  knowing  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Trinity  River  Valley  Au- 
thority, I  am  sure  they  will  find  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  I  would  hope  this  deci- 
sion by  the  people  of  Texas  not  to  let 
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that  tax  be  levied — and  that  is  essential 
if  the  project  is  to  be  completed;  it  re- 
quires the  local  contribution — their  ieci- 
sion  not  to  go  ahead  in  this  manner  is, 
I  hope,  a  very  effective  veto  that  will,  as 
I  say,  save  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX  FOR 
MARCH  IS  A  DANGER  SIGNAL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  report  for  March  is  a 
loud  and  clear  danger  signal.  Farm  prod- 
ucts, processed  foods  and  feeds  were  up 
4.7  percent  over  the  February  figures. 
That  is  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  50 
percent.  By  any  standard,  that  is  run- 
away inflation. 

The  figures  are  equally  bleak  for  an- 
other staple  of  life:  housing.  Consider 
this  sentence  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's report: 

Lumber  and  wood  products  and  metals  to- 
getber  accounted  for  weU  over  half  of  the 
rise  In  Industrial  commocUtles  in  March. 

If  this  Is  a  Nation  on  wheels,  it  may 
soon  grind  to  a  halt:  a  halt  caused  by 
sharply  increasing  fuel  prices,  now  mov- 
ing upward  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  8  percent.  At  the  same  time,  we 
face  constantly  growing  shortages  of 
fuel  to  power  our  vehicles  and  heat  our 
homes  and  businesses.  There  is  a  clear 
need  for  a  crash  program  to  increase  the 
Nation's  refinery  capacity. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  my  misgivings 
about  phase  III,  voiced  when  that  pro- 
gram was  initiated,  have  been  more  than 
confirmed;  they  have  been  intensified. 
Phase  in  has  not  worked.  It  is  not  work- 
ing. We  must  have  tough,  effective  con- 
trols to  stop  the  constant,  upward  surge 
of  prices  in  virtually  every  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  strongly  urge  the  President 
now  to  go  to  phase  IV  and  to  extend 
again  active  controls  over  prices  and 
wages  as  in  phase  II  and  this  time  to  in- 
clude agricultural  products.  Another 
freeze  will  not  make  it  as  too  rigid  but 
a  frank  recognition  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  coming  off  phase  II  too  soon  has 
a  chance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  statement.  He 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  experts  on  the 
economy  in  either  body  of  Congress,  and 
a  very  valuable  Member,  the  ranking 
minority  meinber,  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  very  sharp  increases  in 
nonfood  items  in  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex, especially  chemicals,  rubber  prod- 
ucts, pulp  and  paper,  metals — all  down 
the  line  of  these  basic  materials,  the 
figiu-es  represent  huge  increases. 

If  these  figures  are  projected — at  an 
annual  rate,  it  would  be  seen  they  are 
very  shocking,  and  the  phrase  the  Sen- 
ator used,  "run-away  inflation"  would 
apply  to  a  very  large  number  of 
commodities. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  speaks  with  authority  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  add  his  voice 


to  those  of  us  who  feel  tha  t  we  need  an 
inflation  control  system  wl  th  teeth. 

Tlie  Senator  calls  for  a  re  ;iu-n  to  phase 
II,  and  I  think  that  makes  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  sense,  if  we  could  d  >  that,  but  I 
would  go  farther,  as  the  a  nator  knows, 
and  return  to  phase  I.  Th  i  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Yorl .  docimiented 
as  it  now  is  by  the  latest  w  holesale  con- 
sumer price  index,  which  ]  think  is  the 
most  devastating  inflatior  ary  develop- 
ment we  have  had  since  last  November, 
when  we  had  a  sharp  setbick,  is  unan- 
swerable. It  demonstrates  t  lat  imless  we 
do  more,  the  Government  is  failing  the 
people  in  this  very  import  mt  economic 
area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
thing  sticks  out  in  this  wh(  le  thing,  and 
that  is  the  difference  betw  sen  wish  and 
performance.  I  think  phas !  m  was  in- 
stituted because  of  the  wij  i  to  get  over 
wage -price  controls.  This  is  legitimate 
and  thoroughly  American  none  of  us 
approves  of  it.  Ws  wish  tl  e  open  mar- 
ket would  do  the  job.  That  is  the  coiurse 
of  freedom. 

But  the  only  thing  that  will  get  over 
wage  and  price  controls  is  ;he  necessary 
productivity  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  demand,  including  the 
overseas  demand,  which  toe  ay  is  no  long- 
er to  be  considered  as  a  C  iristmas  tree 
proposition,  because  we  11 /e  or  die  by 
what  we  buy  abroad  in  the  way  of  min- 
erals and  fuel,  and  we  an !  going  to  be 
doing  more  rather  than  lea  s  of  the  same 
thing. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  is  the  exhor- 
tation from  on  high  did  n(  >t  work — that 
is  what  it  was,  and  it  wa>  honest  and 
sincere,  and  a  good  try,  M'.  President — 
the  conditions  which  dictal  ed  August  15, 
1971,  and  which  dictated  p  lase  n  there- 
after, are  the  conditions  '  i^hich  persist. 
The  exhortation  did  not  w(  rk,  and  adult 
Americans  are  not  so  infle  sible  that  we 
have  to  perish  before  we  lecognize  that 
fact,  and  take  the  necessiry  measures 
to  abate  a  disastrous  situa  ion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  [  say  to  the 
Senator  that  just  a  few  m  nutes  ago,  in 
hearings  in  the  Senate  I  anking  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  S  ;abilization,  I 
asked  Secretary  Shultz  whether  he 
thought  phase  m  was  a  n  listake. 

He  said  "No,"  he  still  si  ipports  it.  Of 
course,  he  must  take  a  su]  iportive  posi- 
tlOTi  as  Secretary  of  the  '  Treasury  and 
top  economic  adviser  to  th  s  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  ai  ti  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  N;w  York  has 
spoken  out  in  his  usual  nor  partisan  way, 
to  indicate  his  feeling  that  it  is  time 
for  the  President  and  Coi  gress  to  take 
another  look  at  this  situatic  n. 

Phase  HI  has  been  a  disn  al,  disastrous 
failure,  and  imless  we  tal  e  action,  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  m  ich  worse. 

The  point  about  our  wh  olesale  prices 
is  that  they  are  the  consu  ner  prices  of 
the  future.  When  wholes  de  prices  do 
what  they  have  just  done,  ro  not  just  to 
the  ceiling  but  through  th<  roof,  we  just 
have  to  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  concluc  e,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  saying  that  I  real  ize  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  thi  i  in  Congress. 


April 


All   the  well-aimed   resolutibns 
contrary  notwithstanding,  it 
impossible  to  do  it  only  in  thepresiden 
Because  neither  can  do  it 
President,   does   not   make 
right. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have 
the  high  interests  of  the  coimi  ry 
oiu-  position  very  strong  to  th » 
and  I  hope  the  President  w  11 
the  same  spirit  of  collaboration 
expects  from  us. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  tEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  six  Sen- 
ators have  joined  in  a  letter  ^dvising  our 
colleagues  that  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  we  intend  to  seek  $71.5 


}f  the  legal 

^rvices  pro- 
to  fall  be- 
most  valu- 

^ing  aspects 
proved  its 


Robert 

lont,  Alan 

fornia,  and 

of  Minne- 

Ittee  on 


million  for  the  cuitinuation 
services  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  si 
gram  should  not  be  permitted 
tween  the  stools,  because  it : 
able  as  one  of  the  few  remai 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  It  ha 
worth  to  every OTie,  including]  the  admin- 
istration; because  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
can  get  a  corporation  organized  in  time 
to  c(»itinae  the  program  beiore  it  loses 
its  personnel  and  loses  its  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively.  We  consider  at  advisable 
to  seek  funding  for  the  curreht  program. 

Joining  with  me  in  a  "DeM  Colleague" 
letter  distributed  today  are  Senator  Gay- 
LOHD  Nelson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcofnmittee  on 
Emplo3rment,  Manpower  aild  Poverty, 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Renublican,  of 
Ohio,  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcomjnittee,  and  Senat 
Staffoiu>,  Republican,  of  Ve^ 
CuANSTON,  Democrat,  of 
Walter  Mordale.  Democrat 
sota,  all  members  of  the  Cc 
Tjabor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  seeks  support  f  oJ  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  soon  to  be  c(psidered  in 
the  Senate,  to  provide  $71.5  million  for 
continuation  of  the  legal  asrvices  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  1974.  Funds  would 
be  appropriated  under  the  a  ithorization 
and  reservations  cuitained  n  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1972 — Public  Law  92-424 — >igned  into 
law  by  the  President  on  ScDtember  19, 
1972,  and  the  "advance  funding"  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

The  administration  haf  requested 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  bu  ,  contingent 
upon  the  establishment  of  n  new  legal 
services  corporation  for  whic  h  it  intends 
to  submit  authorizing  legislai  ion,  but  lias 
not  yet  done  so. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  r  ew  national 
legal  services  program  was  passed  last 
year  by  both  Houses  as  a  pa)  t  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  antipoverty  program,  but 
dropped  from  the  conference  bill  when 
agreement  could  not  be  read  led  with  the 
administration  on  the  teitns  of  the 
measure.  A  previous  proposa  1  for  a  legal 
services  corporation  was  cor  tained  in  a 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  i  a  December 
1971. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  ciurent  O]  SO  program 
\mtil  such  a  corporation  Is  established 
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and  ongoing.  In  the  event  that  OEO  is  ters  in  300  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  the  legal  services  program  conducted  in  your 

imable  to  carry  out  the  program,  provi-  It  has  enjoyed  the  important  suppport  State. 

sion  would  be  made  for  administration  of  the  organized  bar.  It  should  be  con-  sincerely, 

by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  tinned  while  the  form  of  its  administra-  •'**^°"  ^  Javits, 

and  Welfare  untU  the  corporation  can  be  tion  in  the  future  is  being  shaped  Gatloed  Nelson, 

established.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  y^^^  P*^oK?^«r 

1973.  $71.5  miUion  has  been  appropriated  material  text  of  the  letter,  together  with  ai^ak^nsto^ 

for  the  program.  a   chart  showing  the   current  level   of  Robebt  t.  Stafford. 

In  our  letter,  we  state:  fimdlng  in  each  State  be  printed  in  the  

We  support  fully  the  concept  of  a  national  RECORD.  "^^^  Legal  Service  program  fiscal  year  1973 

legal  services  corporation  and  Intend  to  make  There  being  no  objection  the  material  annualized  budget 

every  effort  toward  the  early  Implementa-  was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  REroRn  Region  I; 

tlon  of  that  concept;   however,  until   that  w*^  ""^rea  lo  oe  priniea  m  ine  KECORD,  Connecticut $1,434,311 

goal  oan  be  realized,  we  believe  that  the  cur-  iO"ow.                            rr  s    b  Maine goo,  892 

rent  program  should  be  funded  In  accordance  ii7„.fc<„„*^    n /V "  J^,*I^',„~,  Massachusetts 2,520.650 

with  Congressional  intent.  tv,.» /^^,,y?,l   ^nT' ^f'.^'^i'o        ;  New  Hampshire 350,000 

We  consider  the  legal  services  effort  to  be  ^f?,*^  An^*°^  ,^*Kn,^  Second  Supple-  Rhode   Island 460,000 

one  of  the  most  Important  and  cost-effective  ?^!  otli^^^^  ^.k         L  i          considered  in     Vermont 294.247 

of  the  anti-poverty  efforts  and  believe  that  it  *^*  Senate,  in  the  nest  few  weeks,  we  plan  

should  not  be  subjected  to  an  uncertain  fu-  *»  P^oPO^e  an  amendment  to  appropriate  «71.5  Total   5,  666,  000 

ture  which  can  only  yield  a  present  dlmlnu-  °i"»|°»i   'or   t^e    continuation    of    the    legal  === 

tion  in  services,  personnel  problems  and  loss  ^^"^^  program  through  fiscal  year  1974.  Region  XL: 

of  faith  by  the  poor  in  those  efforts,  if  not  in  These  funds  would  be  appropriated  pur-  New    Jersey 2.879,666 

our  system  of  Justice.  suant  to  the  authorization  and  reservation  New    York 7  37a^gi2 

In  that  amount  and  for  that  purpose  con-  Puerto    Rico                                            '  966  088 

Mr.  President,  with  only  a  little  under  tained   in   the   Economic   Opportimlty   Act  virgin  Islands                 *                       96  000 

3  months  to  go  before  the  end  of  this  Amendments  of  1972  (P.l.  92-424)  and  the  "" ' 

fiscal  year,   the  legal  services  program  "advance"  funding  provisions  contained  in                Total   11.302,666 

has  its  back  up  against  the  waU  as  a  !^f' ^^^orI^  °^  *^^  Economic  opportunity  =__ 

^M^e^t^^L'S^c^'fwSe;^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^'e   Eclomlc   Opportunity  Act  Amend-  DeS^  °AL 96. 000 

^  ^n^H„^.^K                         *^  program  ments  of  1972.  signed  into  law  by  the  Presl-  District  of  Columbto 1.077  000 

be   conducted   by   a  new   corporation—  dent  on  September  19.  1972,  authorizes  *840.-  Maryland                                                  604  000 

which  it  has  yet  to  propose — or  not  at  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  »870,ooo,ooo     PennsylvanU ZIIIIIIIZZIIZ    1,977' 000 

all.  Having  failed  to  agree  on  legislation  ^o""  fiscal  year  1974  for  anti-poverty  programs     Virginia I-IZII"""""         329  COO 

to  establish  such  a  corporation,  the  Con-  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor-     west  Virginia 1.1111"                  427  000 

gress  enacted  and  the  President  signed  ^^^'^"y  ^^^  provides  that  of  those  amounts  ! 

last  September,  a  bill  for  the  conttnua-  ^  t        ^scal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  Total 4.410,000 

tlon  of  thf.  Pvi^VinJ^nrnarnm    Tr>  fhl^oK  °'  Economic  Opportunity  shaU  "reserve  and  _=_ 

ci«^f  L     .  t       "^^  program.  In  the  ab-  make  available"  not  less  than  $71.5  million  Region  IV: 

sence  of  such  a  corporation  or  hopefully  for  legal  services  programs.  On  October  31,     Alabama 221  000 

m  transition  to  it,  the  law  must  be  Ob-  1972,  the  President  signed  into  law  (P.L.  92-     Florida    II       II             1  497*000 

served.  The  current  program  must  not  607)    the   supplemental   Appropriations  Act  GeorgU  — IIIIIIIIIIIIIII..IIII     1' 006*  000 

be  permitted  to  be  held  "hostage"  under  appropriating  $71.5  million  for  legal  services  Kentucky IIIIII        344!  000 

some  ultimatum  by  the  administration  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  1973.  Mississippi 698!  000 

as  to  its  own  future;  it,  and  the  poor  it  ""^^    Administration   has   requested    $71.5  North    Carolina 341.000 

serves   so   well,   are  too   important   and  "^"'o"!  for  legal  ^rvlces  efforts  in  its  budget  South  Carolina 377,000 

deserving  \^n^^y^\^\^f,>^*J.\^^*  t^^  submission   for   fiscal   year   1974,   but   con-  Tennessee    630,000 

t,r^^               subjected  to  that  fate,  tmgent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  new  na-  ' 

The  Congress  authorized  $71.5  million  tlonal  legal  services  corporation  for  which  It  Total   .                                      6  174  000 

for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  current  pro-  indicates  it  intends  to  submit  authorizing  '    _ 

gram;  the  administration  while  it  would  legislation.  Despite  the  clear  intent  of  the  Region  V: 

have  those  funds  made  available  only  to  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of     Illinois 2,670,628 

a  new  corporation,  does  not  dispute  the  ^®'^'  *°  *^®  absence  of  a  corporation,  funds  Indiana 733, 296 

amoimt.  We  hope  to  provide  It  with  flexl-  ^^^^  **°*  ^^^  requested  for  continuation  of  Michigan    2,  776,  725 

bllitv   as   to   thP    on^Hnn    cf   Jhn,   v^ii  *^®  current  program  administered  by  the  Of-  Minnesota    _        401, 816 

admimttrthrifrn^^f^-Ji^i^^  •  Ace  of  Economic  Opportunity;  at  this  date,  Ohio    2,086  256 

f^^w^^l^    program  There  is  no  rea-  no  legislation  to  establish  a  Corporation  ha^  Wisconsin "         M9  341 

son  why  the  poor  should  sit  on  the  side-  been  submitted  by  the  Administration.  __ 

lines — deprived  of  basic  services — while  We  support  fully  the  concept  of  a  national               Total 9. 608, 062 

the  Congress  and  the  Executive  throw  ^egal  service  corporation  and  intend  to  make  — 

that  $71.5  million  and  with  it  the  rights  every  effort  toward  the  early  implementation  Region  VI: 

of  the  poor — back  and  forth  down  the  °'  *^**  concept;  however,  until  that  goal  can  Arkansas 136,  340 

field.    Instead,    they   should   be   put   on  ***  realized   we  believe  that  the  current  pro-  Louisiana  820, 526 

notice  at  an  earlv  riat,^  thof  Tf  Ciii  vl  ^^^^  should  be  funded  In  accordance  with  New  Mexico 343,  707 

mariP  nv«ifill!    wLlt!^  fv?     •    J      ^  ^^  Congressional  Intent.  Appropriate  provision  Oklahoma 406  300 

made  available,  however  the  mtramural  win  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  transition.  Texas I"          2  001  661 

Struggle  turns  out.  We  consider  the  legal  services  effort  to  be  ' 

Hopefully,  our  proposal  will  not  (Hily  one  of  the  most  Important  and  cost-effective  Total   3  708  534 

provide  funds  necessary  to  continue  the  of  the  anti-poverty  efforts  and  believe  it  '                                    ' 

effort  but  accelerate  submission,  and  con-  should  not  be  subjected  to  an  uncertain  fu-  Region  VH: 

sideration  of,  and  final  action  on  legisla-  *"''*  which  can  only  yield  a  present  dtmlnu-     lowa 509,  800 

tion  to   estabUsh   a  new  national  legal  "on  in  services,  personnel  problems  and  loss  Kansas    297,000 

^rvlces  corporation,  breaking  the  L-  "(.fsyste":^  ^jS^i^ci^^  *^°"  ^^°'^-  "  '^^^  "^  KS Z'  "Z 

passe  which  has  attended  that  matter  for  instead,  the  congress  should  give  notice  ^^*''^^* ^"'"Q" 

more  than  2  years.  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  the  $71.5  Total                                      2  i47  soo 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  services  pro-  million,  not  disputed  in  itself,  win  be  made  '       ' 

gram  was  established  in  1967  as  one  of  available    for    continued    efforts — including  Reeion  Vin- 

the  major  antipoverty  efforts  under  the  ^'tf^fu  P'"?P*™«   ^^^   supporting  centers—  Colorado        "                               1  064  000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  since  ^Vi"  *^e  Program  is  to  be  continued  by     Montana IJ^^^^l^i^^^li^^^il^^      '457.' 000 

that  time  the  Federal  Government  has  2.^5^.!!  .°"  "*'»**  ^^  *  ^V"  '**"onai  legal  tJtah 261.000 

assistance  to  the  poor.  The  program  cur-  provision  wui  be  made  for  their  administra-  " '    ^■'^■^ 

rently  handles  annually  a  caseload  of  tlon  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  R^c-irvnix- 

over  a  million  cases   through   approxi-  and  Welfare  untU   the  corporation  can  be  ArSona                                                     B42  soo 

mately  2,500  lawyers  working  out  of  900  established.  ciSila 10  109'  too 

neighborhood  offices  and  16  support  cen-  Enclosed  is  information  with  req>ect  to  Hawaii    —""I"""""""!      '346,000 
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The  Legal  Service  program  fiscal  year  1973 
annualized  budget — Continued 
Region  IX — Continued 

Nevada 159,200 

Mlcroneatft  600,000 


TWal   11.857.200 


Region  X: 

Ahisica 

Idaho  

Oregon . 

Washington  . 


488.  495 
133,  336 
517, 140 
503,164 


Total    ... 


1,  642, 135 


Total  operating  programs..  87, 187, 897 
Stipport  and  training  (see  list  at- 
tached)        6,655,000 

Other 8,657,103 


Total  legal  services  budget-  71, 500, 000 

Note. — ^These  "other"  costs  Include 
legal  services  grants  and  services  such  as. 
Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellowships,  Indian 
programs,  research  and  development,  eval- 
uations, and  administration  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services;  in  fact,  these  programs  and 
services  cost,  in  fiscal  year  1973  annualized 
figures,  $14,926,000. 

Center  on  Social  Welfare  Pt^lcy  &  Law,  25 
West  43rd  Street,  12th  Floor,  New  York,  New 
York  10036  (212)  354-7670. 

Harvard  Center  for  Law  8c  Education,  61 
Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
02138  (617)  495-4666. 

Legal  Action  Support  Project,  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research,  1990  "M"  Street, 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (202)  223-4300. 

Legal  Services  for  the  Elderly  Poor,  2095 
Broadway.  New  York,  New  York  10023  (212) 
695-1340. 

Legal  Services  Training  Program,  Columbus 
School  of  Law,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.  20017  (202)   832-3900. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  1820  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (202)  785-2475. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services, 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law,  710 
North  Lake  Shore  Drlve-Mezzanlne  Floor, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611   (312)  943-2866. 

National  Consumer  Law  Center,  Inc..  One 
Court  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
(617)  623-8010. 

National  Employment  Law  Project,  423 
West  118th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10027 
(212)  866-8591. 

National  Health  Law  Program.  University 
of  California,  2477  Law  Building.  405  Hilgard 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90034  (213) 
825-7601. 

National  Housing  A  Economic  Develop- 
ment Law  Project,  Earl  Warren  Legal  Insti- 
tute, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia 94720, (415)  642-2826. 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center*.  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Law,  3642  Llndell  Boul- 
evard, St.  Louis,  Missouri  63108  (314)  533- 
8868. 

National  Paralegal  Institute.  2000  "P" 
Street.  NW,  Suite  600.  Washington  D.C.  20038 
(203)  872-0655. 

National  Resource  Center  on  Correctional 
Law  and  Legal  Serrlces,  1705  DeSales  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)   293-1712. 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center,  1709 
West  8th  Street.  Loe  Angeles,  California 
90017  (313)  483-1491. 

Native  American  Rights  Fund,  1506  Broad- 
way, Boulder,  Colorado  80302  (303)  447-8760. 

Technical  Assistance  Project,  National 
Legal  Aid  &  Defender  Association,  1601 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  777,  Waih- 
IngtOB.  DC.  20009   (202)   462-4254. 


Youth  Law  Center  •,  Western 
ect.   795   Turk   Street,   San 
fornU  94103  (415)  474-5865. 


States  ProJ- 
?ranclsco,   Cali- 


COALinON  ON  HUMA> 
BUDGET  PRIORITIES 
SUPPORT     OP 
TIONAL  PRIORITIES 


April  5,  1973 


NEEDS  AND 

ANNOUNCES 

NA- 

llESOLUnON 

President,  on 


HUMPHREY 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Mr. ,  „ 

March  6,  1973, 1  introduw  d  Senate  Con 
current  Resolution  14 — th  )  resolution  on 
national  priorities. 

Tills  resolution  expressi  s  tlie  sense  of 
tiie  Congress  tiiat  W  to  $7  billion  can 
be  pared  from  the  military  budget  and 
another  $5  to  $7  billion  rfiised  from  tax 
reform  to  be  utilized  to  promote  full  em- 
ployment, quality  educatH)n,  and  health 
care,  and  improved  livinj  conditions  in 
our  urban  and  rural  area^ . 

Today,  April  5,  1973,  a  i.ew  coalition — 
the  coaUtion  for  human  n(  «ds  and  budg- 
et priorities — was  formed  ;o  support  this 
resolution  in  particular  and  to  actively 
organize  at  the  local  leve  in  support  of 
programs  dedicated  to  mproving  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

I  am  proud  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14  has  the  suppjort  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  make  uu  the  coalition 
for  human  needs  and  budget  priorities. 

The  coalition  represents 

stituency — representative! 

uals  from  the  League  of  W  jmen  Voters  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  1  o  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Ch  mties,  the  Na 
tional    Farmers    Union, 

Council  of  Senior  Citizenii, 

Urban  League,  the  Ameri<  ans  for  Demo 
cratic  Action,  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
the    United    Automobile 

homebuilders  and  others, 

tion  will  permit  the  Congr  >ss  to  establish 
priorities  within  the  budget  ceiling. 
These  priorities  are  essent  lal  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation.  Ths  issue  Is  not 
merely  how  much  money  Congress  shall 
appropriate,  but  more  si  rnificantly  for 
what  purposes.  That  is  t  le  Issue 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u  lanimous  con 
sent  that  a  listing  of  the  ;  ward  of  direc 
tors  of  the  coalition  for  human  needs 
and  budget  priorities  and  the  resolution 
on  national  priorities.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  be  irinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objecticbi,  the  list  and 
the  resolution  were  order^l  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DiRECTOKS — Coalition  roklHiTMAit  Needs 
AMD  Budget   Pbio  trms 


Chairman:  Mayor  Henry 
Milwaukee   (Former  President,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors) ,  200  West  Vfells,  Milwaukee, 
Wise;   (414)   278-2201. 

Vice  Chairperson:  The  Rafc.  Sterling  Cary 
President,    National    Counc( 
297   Park   Avenue,   South, 
(212)   475-2121. 

Albert  E.  Arent,  Esq.,  181!J  H  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006;  347  ^500 


I'a  ! 


•Juvenile  matters  for  Alaska 
Ifomla,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Nev 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas 
ington  are  handled  by  the  Y<^th 
The  National  Juvenile  Law 
remaining  st»tes. 


tfaler,  Maytw  of 


of    Churches, 
ijew  York.  N.Y.; 


Arizona,  Cal- 
a.  New  Mexico, 
Iftah  and  Wash- 
Law  Center. 
( enter  serves  the 


Lea[ue 


Ihe 


FnnciBco, 


Pul  llsher, 


nevt  sroom. 


Peo]  lies 


CiLUse 


Se; 


((13) 


DC 


Lucy  Benson,  President, 
Voters    of    the    U.S..    1730    M 
Washington.  D.C.  20036;  296-lt70 

Robert  Brauer,  Friends  of 
Commercial    Street,    San 
94111  (620  C  St.  SE,  Wash.  DC 
391-4270. 

Hoddlng     Carter.     Jr., 
Democratic   Times,   Greenville 
335-1155,  (601)   335-4561- 

GaU  Cincotta.  National 
Housing,  1109  North  Ashland. 

(312)  486-4111;   (312)  AR6-02^1 
Jack    Conway,    Common 

Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 

Bronson     Clark.     Exec. 
Friends  Service  Committee,  1 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  (215)  L03 

Wilbur  Cohen,  Former  SecV 
c/o  School  of  Education, 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  41802 

Robert  Coles,  816  Mullen  Rbad 
buquerque,  N.  Mex.  87107  (505  i 

Msgr.  Laurence  Corcoran, 
tional  Conference  of  Catholic 
Conn.    Ave.    N.W.,    Washlngto^i 
785-2757. 

Sr.  Carol  Coston,  Exec.  Dlr 
D  Street,  S£.,  Washington. 
1914. 

Bernice  Crawley,  National 
zation,  437  Rosedale  Street, 
16221   (425  13th  St.  NW,  Wasl 
243-6138. 

Nelson    Crulkshank 
Council    of    Senior    Citizens, 
Street,   N.W..   Washington,   D. 
6850. 

Tony  Dechant,  President, 
Union,  1012  14th  Street,  N.W, 
D.C.  638-9774. 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Farenthold, 
en's  Pcdltlcal  Caucus.  1302  \9Xh. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036  785-3S1 

Marian  Edelman.  President, 
Research  Project,  1763  B  Streef 
Ington,  D.C.  483-1479. 

Elizabeth  S.  Gtnne,  President , 
en's  Christian  Association  of 
Lexington    Avenue,    New   Yorl: 

(313)  753-4700  ext.  216. 
Mayvr  Kenneth  Gibson, 

Newark.  N.J.  (201)  733-6400 

Fannie  Lou  Hanger, 
of  Negro  Women,  721  James 
Miss.  38771  (601)  756-4619. 

Clalri"  Harvey,  President, 
United,  415  N.  Parish  Street 
39201  (601)  353-2631. 

Ft.  Tlieodore  Hesburgh, 
slty   of   Notre   Dame,  South 
(219)  28a-6011. 

Bev.  Jesse  Jackson. 
Push,  7941    S.   Halsted  Street 
(312)  373-3366. 

Vernon  Jordan,  President, 
League.  56  East  52nd  Street, 
(212)  751-0300. 

Rr.  Admiral  Gene  LaRocqu^. 
for  Defense  Information,  201 
Ave.   N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 

Allard  Lowensteln,  Chalrm4n, 
for    Democratic    Action,    383 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201,  (212) 

Bill  Lucy,  Sci'y/Treas 
tlon  of  State,  County  &  Munlcljjal 
1155    15th    Street,    N.W., 
20005,  223-4460. 

Burke  Marshall,  Deputy 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06500, 
1191. 

Fr.  Albert  J.  McKnlght. 
em  Cooperative  Development 
Box  3005,  Lafayette,  La.  70S<]|l 
9206. 

Arnold    Miller,    President, 
Workers,  900  16th  Street,  N.W 
D.C,  638-0510. 


12 

^72. 

Dept.  H.E.W.. 

Unlve^ity  of  Mlchi- 

)   764-1817. 

N.W.,  Al- 

344-1313. 

President,  Na- 

Charitles,  1346 

D.C.    20036 


Nation  \\ 
St  :eet 


Chalrmui 


of  Women 
Street,   N.W., 


Earth.  529 

Cam. 

30003);   (415) 


Delta 
Miss.;    (601) 


Action  on 
Chicago,  HI.; 


2100    M 
833-1200. 
'y     American 
South  16th, 


Network,  224 
20003  832- 


Te  nants  Organl- 

F  tttsburgh.  Pa. 

D.C)    (412) 

President,    National 

Inc.,    1511    K 

20005   783- 

Naiional  Farmers 
Washington. 

ifatlonal  Worn- 
Street,  N.W., 
1. 

Washington 
,  N.W.,  Wash- 
Young  Wom- 
the  USA,  600 
,    N.Y.    10022, 

Maior  of  Newark, 


Conference 
,  RulevUle, 


Ciurch  Women 
lackson.  Miss. 

Cbao  ceUor,  Unlver- 
Itend,  Indiana 


Citation 
Chicago,  lU. 


I^tlonal  Urban 
York,  N.Y. 


^ew 


Ret.,  Center 
Massachusetts 
643-0400. 

Americans 

Pearl    Street. 

1-8117. 

American  Federa- 

Employees. 

DC. 


8i2- 


Was  hlngton. 


Dean, 


Yale  Law 
(203)  436- 


Prefldent,  South- 
land, Inc.,  P.O. 
(318)    232- 

Unlted    Mine 
Washington, 


AvrU  5,  1973 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York,  1047  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  (212)  749-1100. 

Layton  Olson,  Exec.  Dlr.  National  Student 
Lobby,  413  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
D.C,  547-5500. 

Terry  Sanford,  President,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  (919)   684-8111. 

David  Seldon,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  1012  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  737-6141. 

Rabbi  Henry  Slegman.  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 
Synagogue  CouncU  of  America,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

John  SUard,  Rauh  &  SUard,  1001  Conn.  Ave. 
N.W.,   Washington,   D.C,   737-7795. 

Floyd  Smith,  President,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  (AFL-OIO),  1300 
Conn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  785-2525. 

Margery  Tabankln.  Youth  Project,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 
20007,  338-5731. 

Dr.  Francisco  TrUla,  Chairman,  Puerto 
Rlcan  Association  for  National  Affairs,  3131 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Warnke,  815  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C,  298-8686. 

Leon  Welner,  Former  Chairman,  National 
Home  Builders  Association,  %  Leon  Welner  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  4  Denny  Road,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19809,  (302)  764-9430. 

Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler,  Chairman,  South- 
ern Regional  CouncU,  62  Falrlle  Street,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  (404)  522-8764. 

Mayor  Kevin  White,  Mayor  of  Boston,  (Con- 
tact Is  Ira  Jackson's  office,  sec'y  is  Barbara 
Weiss  with  direct  and  night  number  617+ 
722-4555),  (617)  722-4100. 

George  WUey,  National  Coordtoator,  Move- 
ment for  Economic  Justice,  1609  Connecticut 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washtagton,  D.C,  462-4200. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers,  8000  E.  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan   48214,    (313)    926-5201. 

Vicente  Xlmenes,  304  Monroe  Street,  N.E., 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87108,  (605)  365- 
3183. 

General  John  F.  McMahon,  Director,  Vol- 
unteers of  America,  340  West  85th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  (312). 

Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  Exec.  Dlr.  Wilder- 
ness Society,  729  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20-05,  347-4133. 

[From  the  Congressionai.  Recohd, 
Mar.  6,  1973] 
Senate    Concubbent    Resolution    14 — Sub- 
mission OP  A  Concubbent  Resolution  Re- 
lating to  National  Pbiobities 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.) 

Mr.  Humphbet.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  resolution  on  national 
priorities  that  I  believe  will  help  prevent 
an  era  of  retrenchment  and  retreat  on  the 
pressing  domestic  problems  In  our  coun- 
try. 

This  resolution  would  call  for  a  fiscally 
responsible  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
while  at  the  same  time  placing  the  Con- 
gress cleariy  on  record  for  reduced  mUitary 
expenditures  and  a  reformed  lax  system.  It 
would  provide  a  means  for  meeting  our  do- 
mestic needs  In  public  employment,  health 
care,  urban  rehabilitation,  rural  economic 
development,  housmg.  education,  and  pollu- 
tion control. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  squarely 
challenges  the  assumption  that.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  the  United  States  must  have  a  bigger 
and  higher  military  budget.  It  certainly  Is 
an  ommous  sign  that  at  the  time  when  the 
energies  so  long  postponed  by  the  Vietnam 
war  should  be  turned  to  the  problems  at 
home,  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  ushers  In 
an  era  of  domestic  retreat. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  after  the 
Korean  war  In  the  1950 's.  We  shoiild  have 
moved  ahead  then — on  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  did  not,  and  in  part,  the  problems 


of  the  1960'8  resulted  from  the  Indifference 
of  the  1950's. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to  happen  to 
the  1970'8. 

Under  my  resolution,  we  can  take  the  first 
step  toward  meeting  the  resp>on8ibUlties  of 
the  1970s. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  $5  to  $7  bllUon  can  be  pared  from 
the  military  budget  \n  such  areas  as  weap- 
ons procurement,  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  by  economlztog  In  foreign 
assistance  and  space  programs,  and  that 
through  the  elimination  of  unwarranted  tax 
preferences  m  the  Internal  revenue  code 
another  $5  to  $7  billion  In  revenues  can  be 
produced. 

We  can  use  these  funds  to  promote  fuU 
employment,  quality  education  and  health 
care,  environmental  protection,  safe  and  im- 
proved living  conditions  In  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

We  can  do  these  things  while  at  the  same 
time  providing,  through  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble Federal  budget,  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional security,  stable  prices,  and  tax  Jus- 
tice. We  can  place  the  additional  dollars 
realized  through  the  paring  of  nonessential 
defense  expenditures  and  the  elimination 
of  unwarranted  tax  preferences.  Into  pro- 
grams to  meet  vital  domestic  human  needs. 

In  short,  through  a  rearrangement  of 
priorities,  we  can  fund  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  Nixon  administration  refuses 
to  fund. 

And,  we  can  do  so  without  increasing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Congress  apply  the  same 
standards  toward  defense,  space,  military  as- 
sistance, and  tax  subsidy  budgets  that  the 
President  has  applied  to  domestic  programs. 

We  have  streets  that  need  repair.  We  have 
critical  air  and  water  pollution  problems  to 
solve.  We  have  poverty  and  racial  Injustice  to 
overcome.  We  have  massive  bousing  and 
transportation  problems.  We  have  serious 
health  needs  and  educational  needs. 

These  are  the  priorities  before  us.  These 
are  the  challenges  of  our  time.  And  we  must 
seize  the  opportunity  now  to  target  Federal 
funds  effectively  in  serving  these  vital  na- 
tional interests.  That  is  the  piupoee  of  my 
national  priorities  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  14 

Resolved  }3y  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurriim) ,  Expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  certain  economizing 
and  tax  reform  measures  shaU  be  taken  to 
assure  through  a  flscaUy  respcxislble  Federal 
Budget  for  Fiscal  1974  effective  action  to 
promote  national  security,  stable  prices,  tax 
Justice,  full  employment,  quality  education 
and  health  care,  environmental  protection, 
safe  and  improved  living  conditions  In  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas,  and  equal  opportunity 
fcH*  all  Americans. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  requires 
the  President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  work 
In  harmony  to  promote  prosperity  and  op- 
portunity for  the  American  pec^le,  and 

Whereas  the  priorities,  revenue  policies 
and  spending  decisions  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  a  critical  role  In  assuring  the 
health  ot  the  economy,  equal  opportunities 
for  aU  citizens,  a  secure  national  defense, 
and  a  high  quality  of  public  services,  and 

Whereas  control  of  Inflation  requires  fiscal 


responsibility,  the  avoidance  of  unjustified 
deficit  spending  and  the  most  prudent  use 
of  taxpayer's  dollars,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  1974 
and  future  budget  projections  call  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  military  programs  but  the  elimi- 
nation or  drastic  reduction  of  some  $14  bil- 
lion in  domestic  programs  annually  notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam, and 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  for  military,  foreign 
assistance  and  space  budgets  can  be  reduced 
by  between  $5  to  $7  billion  without  danger  to 
our  national  security  and  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing our  international  commitments,  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  Treasiiry 
Department  officials,  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  recognized  experts 
that  minimal,  long  overdue  tax  reform  can 
produce  $5  to  $7  billion  in  new  reventies  and 
without  Increasing  the  tax  burden  of  the 
average  taxpayer,  and 

Whereas  unilateral  elimination  of  reduc- 
tion by  the  Executive  of  federal  domestic 
programs,  contrary  to  law,  without  thorough 
evaluation  of  those  programs  by  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  neither  serves  the  national 
interest  nor  complies  with  the  spirit  or  letter 
of  the  Constitution:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatit>es  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  (1)  equally  rigorous 
economies  shall  be  implied  by  Congressional 
review  to  military,  foreign  assistance,  spnce 
programs,  and  unwarranted  tax  preferences. 

(2)  Congress  shall  set  as  a  target  for  action 
by  the  relevant  committees  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  1974. 

(a)  the  realization  of  savings  of  95  to  $7 
billion  by  paring  unneeded  weapons  procure- 
ment, weapons  reseeu'ch  and  weapons  devel- 
opment, by  reducing  excessive  forces  In  the 
military,  and  by  economizing  In  foreign  as- 
sistance and  space  programs,  and  (b)  the 
elimination  of  vmwarranted  tax  preferences 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  produce 
additional  revenues  of  $5  to  97  billion. 

(3)  These  budgetary  resources — aU  within 
a  fiscally  responsible  and  non-inflationary 
budget  celling  as  developed  by  the  Congress — 
shall  be  redirected  to  promote  full  employ- 
ment, quality  education  and  health  care  for 
citizens,  environmental  protection,  safe  and 
improved  living  conditions  In  iirban  and  rural 
areas,  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans, with  particular  but  not  exclusive 
emphasis  given  to  providing  for  health  care 
and  national  Insurance  coverage  of  health 
care  costs  for  all  Americans,  expanded  public 
service  Job  opportunities.  Improvements  In 
public  assistance  and  social  services  pro- 
grams, Increased  federal  assistance  for  hous- 
ing, education,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
urban  areas,  adequate  law  enforcement,  the 
promotion  of  rural  economic  development, 
and  new  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
living  conditions  of  American  working 
famUies. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Commi*;tee  has  begun  oversight  hearings 
on  the  status  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
moratorium  on  those  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  providing  assist- 
ance for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income.  The  decision  by  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  for  a  moratorium  which 
may  go — in  effect,  at  least — as  long  as 
18  months  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
decisions  made  by  any  administration  in 
a  long  time. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
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serious  short  >ge  of  housing  for  people 
wlio  have  low  or  moderate  incomes, 
wliere  there  are  congested  conditions  in 
many  of  our  cities,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  price  of  housing  is  escalating  very 
rapidly.  It  alo  comes  fit  a  time  when 
rents  are  under  groat  pre'3sure  to  rise. 
Without  some  kind  of  effective  controls, 
they  are  likely  to  rise  more  sharply. 

The  committee  shares  a  national  con- 
cern about  the  moratorium  which  the 
administration  has  declared  on  these 
pi-ograms,  specifically  the  section  235 
homeownership,  section  236  rental  hous- 
ing, the  section  502  rural  housing,  the 
rent  supplement  and  the  public  housing 
programs — all  were  suspended.  On  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Lynn's  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  yesterday,  they  are  going 
to  be  suspended  effectively,  really, 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year.  That  is 
until  at  least  July  of  1974.  The  projec- 
tions by  the  administration  in  the  budget 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  yesterday — 
they  did  not  reveal  that  until  yesterday — 
shows  that  this  means  that  600.000  hous- 
ing starts  are  taken  out  of  the  inventory 
for  people  with  low  or  moderate  incomes. 

This  concern  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  that  portion  of  this  Nation's  families 
who  can  least  afford  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  administrations  so  called  fiscal 
fight  against  inflation  is  being  called 
upon  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  by  be- 
ing denied  the  right  to  decent  and  safe 
housing. 

Today  our  committee  was  presented 
with  the  most  cogent  and  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  fallacy  behind  the  moratori- 
ums and  cutbacks  we  have  yet  heard.  Mr. 
George  C.  Martin  testifying  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  using  HUD's  own  statistics  in 
a  factual  and  davastating  statement,  out- 
lined the  performance  and  successes 
which  these  programs  have  achieved  to 
date.  His  very  clear  and  succinct  state- 
ment is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  evasive 
performance  of  HUDs  Secretary  James 
Lynn  in  his  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  questioned  Mr.  Lynn 
again  and  again  to  provide  us  with  docu- 
mentary evidence,  with  the  facts  on 
which  the  moratorium  decision  should 
be  based,  but  we  got  none  of  that. 

Mr.  Martin  gave  us  facts  and  docu- 
mented the  success  of  the  programs.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  confusion,  that  the  present 
HUD  programs  cannot  yield  effective  re- 
sults and  has  since  been  attempting  an 
evaluation  which  will  support  that  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
few  excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Martin,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  in 
his  testimony  before  the  committee  to- 
day. 

He  points  out  that — 

The  public  housing  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment programs,  designed  to  serve  the  low 
Income,  have  reached  even  further  down  the 
Income  spectrum,  serving  families  with  In- 
comes as  low  or  lower  than  $2,000  per  year. 

A3  to  whether  the  programs  have  been 
fitUures  In  another  way,  we  believe  that  It 
is  Important  to  note  that,  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased Incomes,  government  payments  have 
been  reduced  In  about  60 ^f,  of  all  Section 
235  cases  recertified  to  date. 


en  tir 


the  '1 
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What  that  means  is  tha ; 
ing  into  the  program  aff  J-d 
though  their  incomes  axe 
makes  sense.  As  their 
subsidy  is  reduced  and  cut 
people  go  off  the  subsidy 
has  been  working,  people 
into  a  position  where 
buy  a  home,  and  as  their 
creased,  get  off  the  back 
payers. 

He  points  out  that  in  thi 
progi-am,  in  60  percent  of 
have   been  extraordinarilj 
that  is  more  than  half  th 
is  reduced. 

He  points  out  that — 

Over  four  percent  of  the  h 
under   the   program   have 
subsliy  completely. 

And  this  is  a  new  prograifi 
Farmers  Home  has  had 
expeneiieo  to  date  with 
ever,  36';.  of  these  Included 
cerllficalloii  were  no  longer 
sidy  and  an  additional  38% 
ductions. 


people  corn- 
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so  that  some 
irely.  After  it 
gj-adually  work 
are  able  to 
income  is  in- 
of  the  tax- 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Martin 
this  very  excellent  statement 

Under  the  Section  502  Run  1 
grams,   Including   both   subsjll 
subsidized     loans,     the 
brighter. 

So  that  the  argument  tllat  thib  Is  the 
reason  for  suspending,  doe  3  not  add  up. 

Continuing: 

Only  800  out  of  660.000  units  are  currently 
in  foreclosure  status.  This  ti  iuslates  into  a 
success  rate  for  far  more  th4n  over  99.99',;  . 
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The   number   is    800 
units — in  other  words,  a  99.|9 
ernily  which  have  been 
closures  can  be  described  as 
easily  covered  by  insuranc« 
nomic  impact  of  any 
It  is  a  brilliantly  successful 
one  which  is  done  during 
um. 
Mr.  Martin  also  pointec 
We  have  serious  difficulties 
ods  under  which  this  review 
The  sample  used  was  an 
centage  of  the  homes  built 
deficiencies    found    were 
broad    categories,    making    it 
determine  the  actual  nature 
of  the  problems  within  each, 
given  of  the  cost  or  difficulty 
defects    reported.    Finally, 
studies  have   been   made   of 
financed    housing   or    housin ; 
HUD  programs. 


extre  nely 


lun  iped 


What  Mr.  Martin  is 
decision  was  made  without 
ing  analysis  whatsoever, 
and  then  an  attempt  was  niade 
it,  and  the  .lustification 
traordinarily  thin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  very  fine 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectic|n 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  fellows: 
Statement  of  the  National  Kssociation  of 
Home  Builder! 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Memlje;  s  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  is  Oe<  rge  C.  Martin 
and  I  am  a  home  builder  f  om  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  I  appear  here  tod(  y  as  President 
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of  the  National  Association  of 
ers.  Our  association  has  more 
members  in  546  associations  th 
50  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
I  have  with  me  Carl  A.  S.  Coan, 
lative  Counsel,  and  Richard  J 
Staff  Vice  President  for  Builder 
We  appreciate  this  opportun 
with   you    the   present 
which  we  f.nd  the  Federal 
Just  two  years  ago  these 
to  assure  an  opportunity  for 
citizens  to  obtain  a  decent 
they  can  afford,  were  the 
ing,  just  coming  out  of  a 
and  tight-money  situation. 

1970  we  saw  interest  rates  rise 
unthought-of  levels  and 
one  time  dip  to  a  level  less  thaji 
what  .111  authorities  believe  to 
Yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
programs   to   assist   families   o 
levels    to    acquire    decent    hou 
would  have  been  much  worse. 

Without  FHA  mcrtgr.ge 
loan  guaranties,  thousands  of 
American  families  would  have 
possible   to  obtain   housing, 
of  other  middle -income 
those   v/ith  higher  incomes, 
have    been    unobtainable   w: 
strong  support  given  the  conve 
gage  market  by  the  Feder.il 
system.  To  these  must,  of 
the  outstanding  support 
and  ONMA  through  their 
activities.  Likewise.  In  the 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
tion  provided  credit  resources 
otherwise  exist,  and  for  the  first 
a  significant  production  of 
rurjl  areas.  For  the  low  and 
come  family  there  would  have 
cent  housing  without  HUD's 
supplement   and   public 
and  the  Farmers  Home  intere^ 
gram  under  section  502. 

Because   of    the    strong 
through  these  programs,  the 
try   was  able   to  survive  the 
of  1969  and  1970  reasonably 
in  a  position  to  move  forward 

1971  and    1972    to   new 
Yet   today  we  find  these  tried 
programs  under  attack,  in 
some   extent,   so   allegedly 
they  must  be  put  on  the  shel: 
as  long  as  IS  months,  while  neV 
methods   are    devised    to 
ends  which  the  old  programs 
been  achieving  so  well. 

We  are  seriously  disturbed 
uation.  We  question  and 
grams  which  worked  extremelj 
three  years  ago,  now  all  of  a 
herently  unworkable.  We  look 
at  the  disarray  which  exists 
of  the  field  offices  of  the 
ing  and  Urban  Development 
is  low  and  personnel  are 
mission  and  their  future.  We 
hearings,  with  their  announce!  1 
viewing  in  depth  the  Federal 
ing  our  citizens,  will  answer 
questions  that  have  arisen  in 
and  point  all  of  us  in  the 
will  assure  that  we  can  contini<e 
housed  nation  in  the  world 
operation  of  industry  and  gove 

This  cooperation  was  first 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
ing  Administration  in  the 
Act.  It  has  been  more  success 
sponsors    of    that    ground- 
tlon  probably   ever   Imagined, 
sistance   of  the   FHA.  the  VA 
Home  Administration  and  the 
Federal  aids  devised  since  1934 
able,  better  than  any  other  nat 
that  basic  human  need — 1 
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This  has  been  most  obvious  during  the 
past  two  years,  as  the  United  States  experi- 
enced a  rate  of  housing  production  unequaled 
In  our  history.  Total  housing  starts  reached 
the  level  of  over  2.2  mlUion  dwelling  units 
per  annum,  including  an  average  of  over  386,- 
000  dwelling  units  for  those  of  low  and 
moderate  income.  This  remarkable  record 
has  permitted  the  elimination  of  much  sub- 
standard housing.  Nevertheless,  by  even  very 
conservative  estimates,  17  million  pec^le  In 
our  metropolitan  areas  still  live  In  over- 
crowded or  substandard  housing.  In  rural 
areas,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  Although 
only  about  30%  of  the  population  lives  m 
rural  areas,  they  contain  about  60%  of  our 
substandard  housing.  Clearly,  we  stUl  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  meet  our  country's  hous- 
ing needs. 

The  simple,  but  fundamental  fact  is  that 
there  are  more  American  famUies  in  need 
of  housing  than  there  is  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  available  to  accommodate 
them.  Therefore,  the  obvious  and  Inescapable 
conclusion  Is  that  more  housing,  Including 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies, must  be  produced  to  close  this  gap  be- 
tween housing  supply  and  housing  demand. 
Of  equal  Importance,  however,  Is  the  need 
to  provide  a  means  lot  low  and  moderate 
income  families  to  afford  the  bousing  thus 
produced. 

FEDERAL    HOUSING    SUBSIDY    PBOGRAMS 

This  need  was  first  recognized  over  35 
years  ago  by  the  Federal  Government,  when 
the  Congress  first  authorized  Federal  con- 
struction of  housing  for  low-income  families, 
and,  then,  In  1937  passed  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  low- 
Income  housing  to  local  housing  authorities 
across  the  country.  Down  through  the  years, 
the  Congress  has  increased  considerably  the 
Federal  Government's  role  In  assisting  low 
and  moderate  income  famUies  obtain  decent 
housing.  This  was  done  In  recognition  of  the 
inescapable  fact  that  only  through  such 
assistance  would  these  families  be  able  to 
afford  decent  housing. 

Despite  this  long-term  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  assisting  low  and 
moderate  income  families  obtain  housing. 
It  was  not  until  1968  that  the  effort  was  sup- 
ported and  funded  to  a  degree  that  indicated 
that  it  would  ever  be  successful.  In  1968,  the 
1949  national  housing  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  had  a  number  and  a  time 
limited  linked  to  It — 6  mlUlota  units  for  low 
and  moderate  income  famUles  over  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
produced  over  1.4  mUlion  units  under  the 
various  subsidy  programs  of  HUD  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  more  than 
produced  in  the  previous  30  years. 

Ironically,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because 
of,  this  great  success,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  suspension  of  these  Federal  programs 
and  aUegations  that  they  have  been  faUures. 
are  inefficient,  unworkable,  too  costly,  mis- 
directed, discriminatory  and  scandal -ridden. 
The  Administration  has  caUed  for  sweeping 
evaluations  of  them  and  the  development  of 
alternatives  that  wlU  apparently  take  en- 
tirely different  approaches  to  the  undenled, 
we  believe,  need  to  assist  the  low  and  mod- 
erate income  to  obtain  adequate  housing. 

Frankly,  we  are  puzzled.  WhUe  the  present 
approaches  may  not  be  the  best,  no  one  has 
yet  devised  better  ones.  WhUe  there  may  be 
deficiencies  in  the  present  programs,  their 
great  success  to  date  would  certainly  not 
seem  to  dictate  such  a  drastic  action,  as 
the  present  complete  cessation  while  efforts 
go  forward  to  correct  any  deficiencies.  While 
they  do  cost  money,  no  one  has  yet  devised 
a  means  of  providing  housing  without  any 
cost.  Furthermore,  their  projected  cost  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  projected  Federal  Budget  and  even  In 
future  years  is  not  expected  to  rise  much 
above  that  level. 
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In  view  of  these  anomalies,  we  would  like 
to  review  some  of  the  principal  characteris- 
tics and  criticisms  of  the  present  programs, 
based  on  the  data  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect and  the  experiences  of  ovir  members  who 
have  participated  in  the  programs.  But  first, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  of 
the  principal  alternatives  that  have  been 
advanced.  Much  of  my  following  commen- 
tary is  based  on  Information  contained  In  a 
report  prepared  last  year  for  us,  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and 
the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
by  Dr.  Anthony  Downs  of  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation.  We  have  previously 
sent  a  copy  of  this  to  each  of  you,  but  I 
have  extra  copies  with  me. 

One  alternative  advanced  for  housing 
lower  income  families  more  cheaply  Is  great- 
er reliance  on  the  existing  housing  stock. 
This  Is  Ulusory.  As  long  as  there  is  an  over- 
all shortage  of  housing,  the  effect  of  a  strong 
demand,  bidding  for  an  Inadequate  supply, 
will  be  to  drive  up  the  price  of  housing  for 
all.  To  further  increase  demand  by  such 
approaches  as  a  housing  allowance,  without 
a  concomitant  Increase  in  supply,  would 
only  add  further  fuel  to  the  Inflationary 
fires.  Indications  also  are  that  a  housing 
allowance  approach  would  probably  be  more 
expensive  than  the  present  approaches. 

Another  approach  that  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  lately  is  to  look  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Although  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  contribute  to 
solving  housing  problems,  state  and  local 
governments  with  few  exceptions  lack  both 
the  financial  abUity  and  the  technical  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  operate  effective  hous- 
ing assistance  programs.  It  was  because  of 
their  failure  and  Inability  to  act  In  the  past 
that  the  Federal  Government  assumed  Its 
present  role.  We  believe  that  decent  housing 
for  all  citizens  Is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern and  that  leadership  in  dealing  vrith  It 
properly  belongs  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Administration  has  labeled  the  pres- 
ent programs  as  ■"failures."  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  on  Community  Development  that 
"too  often  the  needy  have  not  been  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  these  programs."  A  re- 
view of  the  newer  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams demonstrates  their  overwhelming  suc- 
cess. In  Just  four  years  under  the  Section 
235,  236  and  602  Interest  assistance  pro- 
grams, established  by  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
approximately  923,000  dwelling  units  have 
been  produced  to  house  an  estimated  3.3 
million  low  and  moderate  Income  Ameri- 
cans. The  average  cost  per  unit  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972  was  »18,400  under  235  $19  900 
under  236,  and  only  $14,500  under  Section 
502.  The  median  family  Income  for  those 
housed  under  the  235  program  was  about 
$8,400;  under  236  it  was  $5,300;  and  under 
502  it  was  $5,400. 

These  three  programs  have  done  what 
they  were  designed  to  do — served  the  mod- 
erate Income.  As  anyone  who  Is  familiar 
with  today's  costs  Is  aware,  families  at  these 
Income  levels  are  not  able  to  acquire  ade- 
quate housing  without  an  unreasonable  ex- 
penditure of  their  limited  Incomes.  The 
public  housing  and  the  rent  supplement 
programs,  designed  to  serve  the  low  Income, 
have  reached  even  further  down  the  income 
spectrum,  serving  families  with  incomes  as 
low  or  lower  than  $2,000  per  year. 

As  to  whether  the  programs  have  been 
failures  In  another  way,  we  beUeve  that  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that,  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased incomes,  government  payments  have 
been  reduced  in  about  60"^  ot  all  Section  235 
cases  recertified  to  date.  Over  four  percent  of 
the  home  purchasers  under  the  program  have 
already  gone  off  subsidy  completely.  Attached, 
as  Exhibit  "A",  are  tables  on  this  recertlfi- 
catlon  experience.  Farmers  Home  has  had 
somewhat  less  experience  to  date  with  recer- 
tlficatlons.  However,  36%  of  those  Included 


In  their  first  rccertiflcation  were  no  longer 
eligible  for  subsidy  and  an  additional  38 ';i 
had  subsidy  reductions. 

This  very,  favorable  record  of  self -improve- 
ment, by  the  beneficiaries  of  these  proerams 
further  raises  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of 
various  Administration  estimates  of  the 
eventual  costs  of  these  programs.  Since  the 
cost  to  the  Government  is  determined  largely 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  beneficiaries' 
incomes  rise,  the  failure  to  take  fuU  account 
of  recertlficatlon  data  has  substantially  ex- 
aggerated these  estimates. 

Many  critics  would,  of  course,  concede  the 
favorable  aspects  of  these  programs  which  I 
have  reviewed,  but  base  their  opposition  on 
alleged  faults  such  as  "high  foreclosure 
rates,"  "shoddy  construction,"  or  a  general 
propensity  to   "scandal." 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  foreclosures  under 
these  programs.  Actually,  due  to  HXTO's  re- 
cord-keeping method,  the  relevant  category 
is  "default  terminations."  "Default  Termina- 
tions" Include  foreclosures,  but  also  include 
assignments  of  mortgages  to  HUD.  Such  as- 
signments avoid  foreclosures  to  the  benefit 
of  all  parties,  especially  HUD. 

As  of  December  31,  1972.  the  last  date  for 
which  figures  are  available,  default  termina- 
tions tinder  Section  236  were  1.34%  of  the 
insurance  In  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  compared  to  .95"'  for  the  FHA  un- 
subsidlzed  Section  207  multlfamlly  program. 
Under  Section  235.  default  terminations 
were  6.14."^  as  compared  to  .49'^  for  the 
FHA,  unsubsldized  203  program.  Unlike  the 
203  program,  however,  over  28 '"r  of  the  235 
default  terminations  for  1972  were  assign- 
ments not  foreclosures,  meaning  that  these 
families  are  still  in  their  homes  attempting 
to  work  out  their  morteape  difficulties. 

The  Congress  expected  higher  default  rates 
under  these  assistance  programs  and  for  that 
reason  established  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund.  The  actual  rate  of  defaults  un- 
der these  programs  has  consistently  fallen 
well  within  the  range  anticipated,  based  on 
HUu's  own  data. 

TTiere  may  be  reason,  however,  to  question 
the  degree  to  which  these  data  accurately 
reflect  the  default  situation.  The  usual  fig- 
ures on  defaults  are  percentages  based  on 
all  Insurance  in  force  as  of  the  beginning  of 
th©  year  under  the  particular  program.  A 
simple  comparison  of  these  percent^ees 
among  programs  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
mortgages  under  the  subsidy  programs  are,  on 
the  average,  newer  than  those  under  the  un- 
subsldized programs  with  which  they  are 
usually  compared.  Since  a  mortgage  is  more 
likely,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  fail  in  its  earlier 
years,  it  is  possible  that  HUD's  reporting 
methods  exaggerate  the  defaults  under  the 
new  programs.  In  fact,  a  studv  bv  HUD  of 
foreclosure  rates  In  which  the  age  of  the 
mortgage  was  held  constant,  not  onlv  re- 
duced the  difference  In  the  rates  between 
the  Section  203  and  Section  235  programs,  it 
showed  that  the  rate  under  the  unsubsldized 
203  program  was  actually  higher  for  three- 
year-old  mortgages.  A  table  demonstrating 
this  is  attached  as  Exhibit  "B". 

Under  the  Section  502  Rural  Housing  pro- 
grams, including  both  subsidized  and  un- 
subsldized loans,  the  situation  is  even  bright- 
er. Only  800  out  of  660,000  units  are  currently 
in  foreclosure  status.  This  translates  into  a 
success  rate  of  over  99.99  "T^. 

Another  charge  leveled  against  the  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  relates  to  allegedly 
"shoddy  construction."  Such  charges  are  nat- 
urally of  particularly  grave  concern  to  our 
Industry.  Of  course,  most  cases,  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  housing  has  been  an  issue,  have 
Involved  existing  units  financed  under  the 
235  program.  Nevertheless,  a  team  of  HUD 
reviewers  reported  "defects"  In  25%  of  the 
newly  constructed  units  under  Section  235. 
Includln-  11  %  with  "significant  deficiencies." 
We  have  serious  difficulties  with  the 
methods  under  which  this  review  was  con- 
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ducted.  The  sample  used  was  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  the  homes  built  under 
2:}5.  The  deficiencies  found  were  lumped  Into 
two  broad  categories,  making  It  Impossible  to 
determine  the  actual  nature  and  frequency 
of  the  problems  within  each.  No  estimate 
was  given  of  the  cost  or  difficulty  of  repair- 
ing the  defects  reported.  Finally,  no  com- 
parable studies  have  been  made  of  conven- 
tionally financed  housing  or  housing  under 
other  HUD  programs. 

These  points  are  Important,  because,  In 
assembling  the  thousands  of  components 
which  go  into  a  house,  some  Imperfections 
are  to  be  expected.  For  this  reason,  re- 
sponsible builders  make  one  or  more  "call- 
backs" to  correct  any  problems  which  were 
not  apparent  at  the  time  of  occupancy.  It 
is  not  clear  from  their  report  to  what  extent 
the  HUD  auditors  discovered  anything  which 
could  not  be,  and  was  not,  dealt  with  in  this 
routine  manner. 

We,  therefore,  reject  the  Implication  that 
new  housing  under  the  assistance  programs 
is  of  inferior  quality.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
deeply  Interested  in  sound  approaches  to  as- 
suring a  high  level  of  construction  quality. 
As  some  of  you  know,  we  are  currently  study- 
ing several  mechanisms  to  provide  further 
assurance  that  all  purchasers  of  newly  con- 
structed housing  will  receive  the  quality  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
true  record  of  the  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams with  the  sensational  reports  of  their 
massive  failure.  A  primary  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread misapprehension  concerning  the  pro- 
grams is  the  tendency  of  the  press  to  treat 
isolated  problem  situations  as  representative. 
The  second  great  source  of  confusion  has 
been  the  failure  to  distinguish  among  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  most  of  ^he  much  publicized 
foreclosures  and  defaults  under  HUD  pro- 
grams in  Detroit  and  other  major  cities  did 
not  Involve  subsidized  hcusing.  Similarly, 
much  criticism  of  the  quality  of  construc- 
tion under  the  programs  has  actually  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  qv.ality  of  existing 
housing,  not  new  construction. 

A  disturbing  feature  of  HUD's  administra- 
tion of  the  235  program  Is  Its  failure  to  re- 
quest any  funding  for  counseling  of  home 
buyers  under  the  program  and  the  refusal 
to  spend  for  that  purpose  the  $3.25  million 
provided  by  the  Congress  In  fiscal  1972.  This 
is  a  clear  example  of  false  economy.  Virtually 
every  authority  In  the  field  agrees  that  such 
counseling  would  more  than  offset  Its  costs 
by  further  lowering  the  rate  of  defaults  and 
other  difficulties.  The  record  of  the  rural 
housing  programs,  which  provide  more  sup- 
port In  this  regard,  and  of  those  cases  where 
counseling  has  been  provided  through  other 
means,  presents  persuasive  proof  of  the  value 
of  counseling. 

Finally,  the  greatest  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  reasons  for  program  failures  In  the 
relatively  few  cases  In  which  they  have  oc- 
cxirred.  Many  have  assumed  that  these  prob- 
lems Indicate  fundamental  flaws  In  the  as- 
sistance programs  themselves.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  correct,  In  the  conclusion  reached  after 
Its  recent  study  of  these  programs,  that  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  have  been  the 
result  of  poor  administration  by  HUD,  not 
weakness  In  basic  legislative  design. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  matter  at  this 
point  which  deals  with  the  problems  caused 
by  the  present  suspension,  or  moratorium, 
on  the  housing  subsidy  programs.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  the  announcement  of  the 
suspension  of  these  programs  was  made  with- 
out any  previous  warning  to  the  users  of 
the  programs.  As  a  result  many  builders, 
lenders,  sponsors  and  others  using  these  pro- 
grams found  themselves.  In  early  January, 
holding  the  bag.  On  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
reasonable  basis,  these  builders  and  sponsors 
had  made  forward  commitments  to  buy  land. 
Install  site  Improvements,  have  detailed  arch- 
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I  would  like  now  to  turn 
subsidized  housing  programs 
Government.    As   I    Indlcatei  i 
programs  were  the  mainstay 
Ing  the  bleak  years  of  1969 
of  them  are  $till  operating 
In  trouble.  It  Is  the  basic 
the   FHA  unsubsldlzed 
program.  The  situation  has 
that  FHA  business  over  the 
has  fallen  oS  drastically 
<»ecllne. 

Some  have  speculated  that 
red  because  FHA  has  about 
pose,   with   the  private 
companies  now  meeting 
that   FHA  was  originally 
Others  have  suggested  that 
to  spin  FHA  out  of  HUD  in 
ership.  or  set  It  up  as  an 
eral  agency  divorced  of  any 
the  subsidy  programs.   We 
these  is  the  correct  course  of 

The  trouble  with  FHA  is 
served  its  purpose  and  should 
to  pasture,  or  that  basic 
nlzatlonal  relationships  with 
sary.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
administered.  Unlike  FHA 
ers  Home  Admlnistraion  are 
any  sharp  fall-o£F  in  use. 
has   increased.   But,   also 
have    not    been    going 
reorganizations  and 
shortages  which  make  it 
to  operate  efficiently. 

Faulty  administration  by 
most  of  the  problems  whlcli 
connection   with    both    the 
unsubsldlzed  PTIA  programs 
gree  this  maladministration 
turn,  from  a  lack  of  qualified 
the   past  several   years,   the 
has  continually  refused  to 
quest  adeqxiate  funds  for 
nel.  This  presumably  has 
getary    reasons.     As    far 
progranis  are  concerned, 
sents  both  false  economy  and 
et  cutting.  This  Is  because 
the  FHA  programs  is  chieflj 
fees  and  Insurance  premlu 
taxpayer  nothing. 

Even  with  adequate  staffir 
office  would  be  hard  pressed 
clently  in  view  of  the  many 
of  the  Department  in  recent 
of    this    almost    continuous 
field  office  personnel  totally 
FHA    procedures    and 
found   themselves  processini 
tlons,    and   employees 
matters  have  wound  up 
newal  or  other  HUD  program  i 
have  no  training.  Added  to 
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1  [UD  has  caused 
have  arisen  In 
subsidized   and 
To  a  large  de- 
tias  resulted,  in 
personnel.  Over 
Administration 
a(ow  HUD  to  re- 
office  person- 
done  for  bud- 
tlie     housing 
howfever,  this  repre- 
mythical  budg- 
operation  of 
funded  out  of 
and  costs  the 
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,  the  HUD  field 

to  operate  effi- 

reorganizations 

1  ears.  As  a  result 

reorganization, 

I  aexperlenced  In 
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FHA  applica- 

in   FHA 

hai^ling  urban  re- 

for  which  they 

this  unhealthy 


reqt  irements 
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situation   has   been   an    even 
change.  The  Assistant 
Ington,  who  are  responsible 
program  policy,  have  found 
no  effective  means  of  assuring 
and   regulations  are   followed 
office.  As  a  result,  policy 
vary  from  office  to  office.  The 
resultant  lessening  of  morale, 
lentless  campaign  to  decentrali4e 
ment,  have  finished  the  Job 
staffing  began. 

We   urge   the   Subcommittee 
Itself  with  this  obviously 
tion.  FHA  has  a  definite  and 
to  play  In  helping  to  achieve 
Housing  Goals,  for  both  those 
sidy  and  those  who  do  not.  It 
of  the  overall  Federal  housing 
must  be  preserved  and 
back  strongly  all  efforts  to  achieve 
this  line  I  have  attached,  as 
resolution  adopted  by  our  Boan  I 
at  our  Convention  in  January, 
appropriate  corrective  actions. 
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I  would  like  to  say  a  brief 
urban  development  programs 
have  either  been  terminated,  c 
for  termination  on  July  1 
exist  In  a  vacuum.  It  needs  the 
of  roads,  schools,  parks  and 
mental  facilities  which  are 
tablish  a  suitable  environment, 
are  disturbed  by  the  terminatioii 
renewal,  water  and  sewer,  mode  L 
space  land,  neighborhood 
development  programs  of  HUD. 

We  supported  the  consolidaition 
programs  into  a  single  block 
of  the  type  passed  by  the 
We  will  continue  to  support 
tion  which  establishes  some 
how  these  substantial,  but  still 
eral  funds  are  spent.  However, 
lieve     that    the    present 
cease  operating  before  the 
enacted  and  put  into  being, 
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1  nfrastructure 
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CONCLUSION 


Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
Industry   believes   that   the 
role  in  housing  Is  the  one 
set  out  under  the  leadership 
mlttee  in  the    1968  Housing 
more,  we  are  confident  that  on 
are  sound  and  effective 
forming  that  Federal  role. 

However,  we  do  not  In  prlnc 
evaluation    which    the 
proposed.  We  do  dispute  the 
operation  of  the  programs 
review.  We  are,  furthermore, 
recent   speeches   In   which   th< 
tion  has  stated  Its  view  that 
program   structure  .  .  .  can  no 
tlve    results."    It    scarcely 
dence  In  the  objectivity  of  the 
uatlon,  to  be  Informed  that 
elusion  has  been  reached 
has  commenced. 

Our  organization  has  a 
mitment  to  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Housing  Goal 
home  and  a  suitable  living 
every  American  family."  We 
to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
tion,  in  any  evaluation  or 
signed  to  further  the 
objective. 

Thank  you  for  the 
here  today  to  make  our  views 
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management  with  Information  on  some  of  of  the  mortgagor,  servicer,  or  the  field  office 

the  trends  of  this  program.  This  study  was  In  handling,  processing  and  directing  these 

based  on  recertlficatlons  received  by  the  Dl-  cases  into  the  reporting  system.  This  may  be 

vision  of  Research  and  Statistics  during  the  especUlly  true  for  the  mortgagor  who  may 

first  quarter  of  1972.  not   have   any   great   Interest   In   complying 

The  study  is  based  on  a  sample  of  8,556  with  regulations  as  he  Is  no  longer  eligible 

cases  received   during  the  period  January-  for  assistance  at  this  time.  It  would  be  dlffl- 

March  1972.  Generally  these  cases  represent  cult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  imderreport- 

repUes    from    mortgagors    whose    mortgages  ing  but  it  should  be  recognized.  Therefore, 

were  Insured  during  the  early  part  of  1970.  data  shown  for  those  who  are  no  longer  ellgl- 

The  salient  point  of  this  report  Is  that  six  ble  should  be  used  with  discretion  and  prob- 

out  of  every  10  mortgagors  recertifying  In-  ably  should  be  considered  as  a  conservative 

come  and  family  composition  reported  de-  estimate  of  the  true  number  until  the  ques- 

creases  In  their  subsidy  payments,  24%  were  tion  is  resolved, 
eligible  for  higher  payments,  and  the  remain-  October  1972. 

Ing  15%  were  eligible  to  continue  receiving  

the  amount  which  was  originally  approved        PoRECLOstmB  Rates  bt  Age  op  Mortgage 
approximately  two  years   ago.   This   finding  (Prom  a  HUD  Staff  Reoort) 

was  quite  slmlllar  to  the  data  reported  In  the  ...„,  ^  f      / 

last  report.  However,  while  this  appears  to  be '•^  ' 

quite  favorable,  there  has  been  some  deterl- 
oration  In  these  relationships  from  prior  re-  *8*  °' 

port  periods.  For  example.  In  the  second  re-  mortgage 

port   covering  recertlficatlons   In   mld-1971, 

66%   reported  decreases  In  payment,  while  1 

only  21%  were  reported  to  be  eligible  for  In-  | 

creased  subsidies.  (Emphasis  added).  4" 

5 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   RECERTIFIED    FAMILIES    BY    SUBSIDY  6l.II 

AMOUNT  FOR  SELECTED  PERIODS  7."IIIII""I"II" 

8 

(Inpercentl  9 


quence,  very  high  foreclosure  rates  and  in- 
ventory buildups  are  likely  to  be  reported. 
These  figures  should  be  viewed  with  caution. 


Sec. 
203b 


0.40 
1.45 
1.48 
1.25 
1.05 
.89 
.73 
.58 
.43 


Date  of  original  application 

October 

October 

January 
to  March 

to 
December 

May  to 
September 

196810 

April 
1969 

Monthly  subsidy 

1970 

1969 

1969 

Not  eligible 

3.6 

4.9 

8.0 

10.2 

Less  than  J30... 

21.3 

15.9 

18.3 

18.1 

J30lo$39 

13.6 

10.2 

13.6 

14.4 

J40to  J49 

15.5 

16.7 

16.0 

16.2 

J50foJ59 

17.3 

16.5 

16.0 

17.7 

J60to$69 

H-^ 

18.8 

15.7 

14.5 

J70toJ79 

6.8 

11.1 

8.2 

6.2 

$80  to  $89 

3.7 

4.0 

2.6 

1.6 

$90  to  $99 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

$100  or  more 

.6 

.8 

.5 

.3 

Tot»l 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

<  Approximately  2  years  prior  to  recertification. 

The  Table,  shown  above,  indicates  the 
general  trend  of  the  subsidy  payment  distri- 
bution over  a  period  of  slightly  more  than 
one  year.  In  the  earliest  report  period,  10.2% 
Of  the  recertifying  mortgagors  had  sufficient 
Income  to  have  their  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ment discontinued.  However,  subsequent  re- 
ports showed  that  this  proportion  dipped  to 
8.0%  by  mid-year  and  then  to  4.9%  and 
down  to  3.6%  of  the  total  for  the  current 
reporting  period.  This  trend  can  be  partially 
attributed  to  the  sluggish  national  economic 
atmosphere  which  has  Involved  higher  un- 
employment and  fewer  opportunities  for 
overtime  and  secondary  or  extra  income. 
These  conditions  have  had  a  greater  impact 
on  some  of  the  lower-income  classes  using 
Section  235  since  the  unemployment  rate 
for  blue  collar  workers — heavy  participators 
in  this  program — was  about  twice  as  high  as 
for  white  collar  workers  and  somewhat  higher 
than  the  overall  rate  which  has  hovered 
around  6%  in  the  recent  past. 

However,  because  it  is  quite  evident  from 
prior  reports  as  well  as  being  noted  In  this 
Burvey  that  those  with  relatively  small  ini- 
tial subsidies  have  fairly  good  prospects  of 
reporting  a  lower  subsidy  upon  recertifica- 
tion, It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  there 
may  be  an  underreporting  problem  for  those 
mortgagors  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
subsidy.  For  example,  there  Is  a  high  prob- 
abUity  that  most  of  the  cases  with  continu- 
ing subsidy  payments  will  be  reported  cor- 
rectly because  of  the  benefits  accrued;  but 
In  the  case  where  a  mortgagor  is  no  longer 
eligible,  there  may  be  some  laxity  in  re- 
porting. This  Indifference  may  be  on  the  part 


Houston,  Tex, 
January  7, 1973. 
NAHB   Resolution — FHA   Programs 

Whereas,  NAHB  recognizes  that  a  viable 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Is  necessary 
to  the  continued  effort  to  achieve  the  Na- 
tion's housing  goals,  and 

Whereas,  after  careful  review  and  analysis, 
NAHB  has  concluded  that  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  recommending  that  FHA  be 
made  a  private  corporation,  and 

Whereas,  there  may  be  merit  in  making 
FHA  a  completely  separate  and  independent 
government  agency  it  appears  unlikely  that 
this   can   be   accomplished    in    view   of   the 

thrust  of  the  President's  proposed  reorganiza- 

Sec.  Sec.     tion  plans,  and 

221(dX2)  2351         Whereas,  no  Institutionalized  separation  of 

subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  programs  is  nec- 

0.92  0.71     essary  or  warranted,  and 

3!  34  i;65  Whereas,  those  deficiencies  in  FHA's  pro- 
I'gf  "  '^  gfanis  can  be  corrected  through  more  efficient 
]  23 management  and  allocation  of  personnel  and 

isi  I^I^millll     NAHB  cooperation  with  HUD  in  improving 

.53 "     procedures, 

•?? Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  NAHB 

urge  the  new  Secretary  of  HUD  to  consider 

— and  Implement  procedures  and  policies  to  Im- 

'  Excludes  relatively  large  numbers  of  mortgage  assignments,      prove  FHA's  operations  so  that  FHA  can  per- 
INote.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  it  is  con-      form   successfully   those   functions   which   It 
siderablyeasiertoassignsec.235morlgagesthantho5eunderthe     has  carried  out  for  many  years    and  amone 
other  single  family  programs.  Under  the  assignment  procedure      thes«  whtr'i  wnnirt  anohii  it  t«  \t^  Z.  »,1 . 
these  families  may  remain  in  the  home  and  the  opportunity     '^"f ^  ^°J"  ^oyla  enable  It  to  do  so  are: 
existsforthemtocuretheirdefaults-l  1-  Specific  definition  and  delineation  of  the 

role  of  housing  in  HUD's  overall  organiza- 

The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  fore-     tion; 
closure  activity  Is  not  one   number,  but  a         2.  Initiation  of  a  processing  program  dele- 
series  of  numbers  which  relates  the  number     gating  most  of  FHA's  appraisal  and  under- 
°^  J°^^^^°^^r^s  to  the  age  of  the  mortgage,     writing  functions  to  the  mortgage  orginator 

What  is  needed  is  the  constant  updating  subject  to  HUD  audit,  and  that  NAHB  clearly 
and  promtilgation  of  a  table  which  gives  the  go  on  record  as  opposing  anv  proposals  which 
ratio  of  all  foreclosures  on  mortgages  which  would  establish  FHA  as  a  private  corporation 
are  one  year  old.  two  years  old.  etc..  up  to  or  provide  for  any  Institutionalized  separa- 
at  least  half  the  lUe  of  the  typical  term  of  tion  of  FHA's  subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed 
the  mortgage.  This  measure,  presented  by  functions- 
program,  provides  a  more  solid  base  for  as-  3.  A  change  in  current  policy  of  decentrall- 
sessing  program  performance  In  terms  of  zatlon  to  enable  the  central  office  to  be  re- 
^^  rJlt^!;  V.  .  sponsible  for  the  drafting,  implementation. 

ThU  set  of  measures  has  many  advantages,  and  interpretation  of  policy,  and 
l.ti^.tT^Ttf  ''^'■y*°8,  volumes  of  program  4.  Recognizing  that  FHA  personnel  are  paid 
Tl^y-.  *  incorporates  historical  activity,  for  In  full  from  funds  arlsmg  from  its  own 
It  shows  comparative  trends  and  exposes  risks  operations,  rather  than  the  Federal  Budget, 
fy.^^^1  f^'tl^P  ^"i.  *^^  foreclosure  cycle.  FHA  must  at  all  times  be  assured  of  a^e^ 
soanTL,  fn  hf^..l^ri  r,".  ^^""^  ".""^  'l"^**  personnel  and  that  such  personnel  be 
n^^^r^nJl^,  ^  ^^}^^'^^  ""  assessing  deployed  in  a  manner  so  as  to  expedite  proc- 
n^S-e      ***''^'°P'"*''*«  of  *  "^ore  sensitive     essing,  thus  avoiding  extreme  delays  1^  the 

™~  ■   „  ,  ,.,      ^       ,  affirmative  marketing,  environmental  Impact 

The  figures,  as  currently  developed,  only     procedures,  and  other  processing 
represent  annual  activity.  They  could  be  re- 

designed    to    be    more    sensitive    to    shorter  ^^-^^— ^— ^^ 

term  fluctuations  by  more  precise  and  more 
frequent  updating. 

Although  Table  I  represents  foreclosure 
rates  by  age  of  mortgage  annually,  it  still 
gives  a  better  perspective  for  comparison 
across  programs.  For  example,  the  table  shows 
that  these  foreclosure  rates  for  221  mort- 
gages are  substantially  higher  In  the  early 
years  than  203(b).  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  lower  in  the  later  years.  The  table  also 
shows  that  foreclosures  under  the  235  pro- 
gram (for  the  three  years  it  has  been  oper- 
ating) are  only  slightly  higher  than  203(b). 

The  significance  of  this  table  and  the  ap- 
proach It  takes  will  become  more  Important 
during  1973.  The  rapid  Increase  in  FHA  oper- 
ations during  1969,  1970,  and  early  1971  will 
mean  that  the  high  foreclosure  rates  of  the 
early  years  of  a  mortgage  will  begin  to  oper- 
ate. This  means  that  the  usual  foreclosure 
rates  will  be  distorted  In  the  numerator  be- 
cause of  the  lagget  (sic)  effect  of  mortgage 
insurance  In  generating  foreclosure. 

Simultaneously,  the  share  decrease  in  activ- 
ity during  1972  will  slow  the  growth  in  the 
denominator  of  the  foreclosure  rate,  thus 
distorting   that   rate   further.   As   a   conse- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin)  .  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  TUESDAY,  APRIL 
10.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row. It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  with  statments  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  Senators  may  speak  on  tomorrow 
and  introduce  bills  and  resolutions,  there 
will  be  no  transaction  of  business  except 
by  unanimous  consent.  If  there  are 
measures  on  the  calendar  that  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  they 
could  be  acted  upon  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  Senators  are  advised  that  there 
will  be  no  transaction  of  business  tomor- 
row that  will  require  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  an  order  previously  been  en- 
tered for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  "No":  there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Proposed  Consthuction  Project 
FOR  TH£  Naval  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  project  for  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, at  New  Orleans,  La.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed    Legislation    From    Secretary    of 
THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  further  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  silver  certificates  outstanding, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Proposed  Legislation  Prom 

THE    TREAStTR-J 


A  letter  from  the  Secretar  r 
ury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
tion  to  amend  section  27 
Marine  Act  of  1020,  to  provide 
penalty  for  the  transportation 
diss  in  violation  of  the 
accompanying  papers) 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 


of  the  Treas- 

li^oposed  leglsla- 

the  Merchant 

a  monetary 

of  merchan- 

laws  (with 

to  the  Com- 


o: 


coast  ivise 
Refer  ed 


Proposed  Legislation  From 
OF  Com 


of  Commerce, 

legislation 

lartlclpation  In 

promotion   and 

United  States 

voluntary  standards 

(with  ac- 

to  the  Com- 


prop  >sed 


pur  >oses 


A  letter  from  the  Secretai 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  foster  fuller  United  States 
International   trade  by  the 
support  of  representation  a 
interest  In  international 
activities,  and  for  other  ^  -_- 
company ing  papers) .  Refern  d 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  S|:cretaby  of  the 
Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  bf  the  Tieasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop  Dsed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Reven  le  Code  of  1954 
to  i>ermlt  the  authorization  af  means  other 
than  stamps  on  containers  of  distilled  spirits 
as  evidence  of  tax  payment  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  tojthe  Committee 
on  Finance.     .. 

Reports   of   ComptrollA   General 


Ref  en  ed 


er;  I' 


A  letter  from  the  Ccanptrdller 
the  United  States,  transmltti  ig 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need 
tlve    Audit   Activities",    Offlc ; 
Opportunity,  dated  April  4 
accompanying  report) . 
mlttee  on  Government  Ope 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrill 
the  United  States,  transmitt^g, 
law,  a  report  entitled 
catlonal     Rehabilitation     In 
Handicapped",     Social     and 
Service.   Department   of 
and  Welfare,  dated  April  3 
accompanying  report) .  Refer^d 
mlttee  on  Government 


Effec  tiveness 


Health 


Opera  :.lons. 
Proposed  Legislation  Fr(  m  General 
Services  Administi  ation 


Administrator, 

trsinsmit- 

to  estab- 

a^thorized  agen- 

( with    an 

to  the  Com- 


purpi  ises 


Refen  sd 
Opera  tlons, 


A   letter   from  the  Acting 
General   Services  Administration 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legl^atlon 
lish  a  fund  for  activating 
cies,     and    for    other 
accompanying  paper), 
mlttee  on  Government 

Suspension  of  Deportatio^j  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Assoclat^  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturallzat  on  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transml  ttlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspi  ndlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  (witt  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Cojimittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Report  on  Head  Start 
Handicapped 


Secret  ary 


A    letter   from   the 
Education,  and  Welfare,  trahsmittlng 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  hei  d 
to  handicapped  children,  da|ed 
(with  an  accompanying  r 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


PETmONg 

Petitions  were  laid  befdre  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore  (Mr.  Hathaway 
A  resolution  adopted  by 
of  Norwood,  Ohio,  praying  foi 
of  legislation  regulating  the 
foreign -made  goods  to  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


Apri    5,  1973 


Secretary  or 


THK  Sbcsetart 


General  of 

,  pursuant  to 

Por  More  Eflec- 

of   Economic 

1973    (with  an 

to  the  Com- 

tions. 

er  General  of 

pursuant  to 

of  Vo- 

Helplng     the 

Rehabilitation 

Education, 

1973    (with  an 

to  the  Com- 


iERVICES    TO 


Chii  }REN 


of   Health, 
pur- 
start  services 
March,  1073 
) .  Referred  to 
Public  Welfare. 


t|ke  City  Council 
the  enactment 
Importation  of 

country.  Referred 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of 
were  submitted: 


Hea  th 
deflae 
pi)  tposes 


By    Mr.    MOSS,    from   the 
Commerce,  without  amendme4t 

S.  1165.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
rette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
amended    by    the    Public 
Smoking    Act    of    1969   to 
"little  cigar,"  and  for  other 
No.  93-103). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from 
on  Armed  Services,  without  a 

S.  1493.  An  original  bUl  to  _. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to 
members  of  the  uniformed 
In  a  missing  status  (Rept.  No. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the 
Armed  Services,  without 

S.  1494.  An  original  bill  to 
236  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
tlrement  Act  of  1964  for  certain 
to  linrjlt  the  number  of 
be  retired  under  such  act 
periods  (Rept.  No.  93-105), 


C  smmlttee  on 


Federal  Clga- 

.  ^ct  of  1965  as 

Cigarette 

the   term 

(Rept, 


ser  ?ices 


tie  Committee 
am  sndment : 
amend  title  37, 
promotion  of 
who  are 
93-104). 
(Sommlttee  on 
amenc  ment: 

apuend  section 
Agency  Re- 
employees 
that  may 
du^g  specified 


emplo3  ees 


EXECUTIVE  REPORlTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


t  le 


following 
were 


Df  Tennessee, 

Qommissloner; 

be  an  Inter- 


Wiishington.  to 
C  ommlssioner: 


Jr 
Secret  iry 


of  Callfor- 
of  Trans- 


As  in  executive  session, 
favorable  reports  of  nomir^ations 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  t^e  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Alfred  Towson  MacFarland, 
to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 

Wlllard  Deason,  of  Texas,  to 
state  Commerce  Commissioner; 

A.  Daniel   O'Neal,  Jr.,  of 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
and 

Robert  Timothy  Monagan, 
nia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
portatlon. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  reque  its  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  dvdjj 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presidentl  as  in  exec 
utive  session,  from  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Lewis 
shey,  USA,  to  be  placed  or 
list  in  that  grade;  the  nomination  of 
three  rear  admirals  in  the  Navy  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral;  42  captains  for 
temporary  promotion  to  rear  admiral  in 
the  Navy;  Vice  Adm.  Jolm  M.  Lee, 
USN,  for  appointment  to  grade  of  vice 


committees 


constituted 


Blaine  Her- 
the  retired 


appointment 
15  to  briga- 


admiral.  when  retired;  the 

of  four  to  major  general  am 

dier  general  in  the  Air  Po  ce  Reserve; 

Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  USA  P,  to  be  lieu 

tenant  general  and  Col.  Jo^  P.  Flynn, 

USAF,  to  temporary  grade 

general — to  be  retroactive 


of  brigadier 

to    Gff6CtiV6 

date  of  May  1, 1971— Col.  Dairid  W.  Winn, 
USAP,  to  temporary  grade  of  brigadier 
general  and  in  the  Reserv<!  of  the  Air 
Force  four  Air  National  Gui  rd  brigadier 
generals  to  be  major  general  and  11  Air 
National  Guard  colonels  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  [Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar^  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  H.  Bauei  and  sundry 
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other  ofBcers,  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  majors 
general; 

Col.  William  C.  Banton  n,  and  simdry 
other  officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  for 
appointment  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force, 
in  the  grade  of  brigadiers  general; 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  L.  DooUttle,  and  sundry 
other  Air  National  Guard  oCBcers,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force, 
m  the  grade  of  majors  general; 

Col.  John  C.  Campbell,  Jr.,  and  sundry 
other  Air  National  Guard  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force, 
in  the  grade  of  brigadiers  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Col.  John  P.  Flynn  (colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  UJ3.  Air  Force; 

Col.  David  W.  Winn  (colonel  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  appointment  to 
the  temporary  grade  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  VS.  Air  Force; 

Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hersbey,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  general; 

Rear  Adm.  WUllam  R.  St.  George,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddis,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  of  great  Im- 
portcmee  and  responslbUlty  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Baldwin,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired;    and 

Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
there  are  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
929  nominations  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below — 68  of  which  are  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  930  appointments  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below;  in  the  Navy  there  are  649 
appointments  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below — 14  of  which  are  Reserve; 
and,  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  there  are  526  appoint- 
ments— temporary  and  permanent — in 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since 
these  names  have  appeared  previously 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Kenneth  W.  Alchang,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

John  E.  Simpson,  for  reappointment  in 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  from  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular 
Army  and  colonel.  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

William  O.  Gentry,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  Umted  States; 


Cory  V.  Perkins,  and  William  G.  Powell, 
distinguished  military  students,  fc»-  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

John  Phillip  Ablzald,  and  sundry  other 
cadets,  graduatfng  class  of  1073,  VS.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States; 

David  O.  Aldrich,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Candidates, 
for  permanent  assignment  in  the  Navy; 

David  J.  Acker,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  Can- 
didates, to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Navy;  ■• 

George  P.  Graf,  and  sundry  other  civilian 
college  graduates,  for  permanent  assignment 
In  the  Navy; 

James  O.  Armacoet,  and  sxmdry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  permanent  assignment  In 
the  Navy; 

Curtis  J.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  grculuatee,  for 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Gregory  M.  Anthony,  and  sundry  other  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  graduates,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  Marine  Corps; 

James  M.  Casey,  and  sundry  other  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  graduates,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Ronald  Achten,  and  simdry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Dennis  M.  Jackson,  and  sundry  other  U.S. 
Military  Academy  graduates,  for  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Robert  J.  Alfonso,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Alfred  Underdahl,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  above  nomination  w£is  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  cwi- 
stituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Henry  B.  Turner,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  CTommerce  for  Tour- 
ism. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  CkJmmlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  ACTION; 

Paul  J.  Fasser,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

William  JeflFrey  Kilberg,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abou- 
rezk,    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr. 
Bentsen,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Case, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.   Church,  Mr.   Ful- 
bright,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Hollings,    Mr.    Ma- 
thiab,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Talmadce)  : 
S.  1472.  A  bUl  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  to  further  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  providing 
for  congressional  review  of  executive  agree- 
ments. Referred  to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  unanimous  consent,  then  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  and  when 
reported. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hollings,  Mr.  Titnney,  Mr.  McGee, 

Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gravel, 

Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr. 

Randolph)  : 

S.  1473.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    National 

Science   Foundation   Act   of   1950   so  as  to 

provide  for  a  research  program  relating  to 

earthquakes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Tunney,  Bilr.  McGee, 
I^.     Metcalf,     Mr.    Kennedy,     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  : 
S.  1474.  A  bill  to  provide  a  sound  physical 
basis  and  an  operational  system  for  predict- 
ing damaging  earthquakes  in  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  of  California  and  Nevada.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   PEARSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McGee,   Mr.   Metcalp,   Mr.   Fannin, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Domikick,  Mr.  In- 
ouye, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  JAvrrs)  : 
S.    1475.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Reveuue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  double  in- 
vestment credit  for  certain  property  placed 
in  service  In  rural  areas  which  will  assist  in 
providing    new    employment    opportunities. 
Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  prevent  unfair  competi- 
tion in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the   Committee    on 
Commerce. 

S.  1477.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  American 
War.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1478.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  commissioners  and  Commission  employ- 
ees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  designate  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of 
the  filing  of  certain  applications  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  service  and  to  provide  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  where  under  section 
214  applications  involve  service  to  foreign 
points.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1480.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1481.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  authorizing  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   to   con- 
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tlnue  rail  transportation  services.  Referred 
to  tha  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1482.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize  for  the 
Coast  Guard  an  end  year  strength  for  active 
duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast 
Guard  average  military  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  mOUTE  (for  blmseU.  Mr.  Mag- 

NtTSON,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  1483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Trade 

Act.  Referred  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 

Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  by  unanimous 

consent. 

By  Mr.  INOXTTE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Mao- 

NusoN,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cannon)  : 

8.  1484.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  recognition 

In  Federal  decisionmaking  of  international 

economic  policy  considerations.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 

NXJSON,  Mr.  Beaix,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 

Cotton,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  1485.  A  bill  to  establish  an  International 

Conunerce  Service  within  the  Department  of 

Conmierce.  Referred   to  the   Committee   on 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Mao- 

NX7SON,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  1486  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of   Commerce   to  engage   In  certain   export 

expansion  activities,  and  for  related  purposes; 

8.  1487.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Foreign  Procurement  Practices;  and 

8.  1488.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
uniform  comomdlty  descriptions  and  tariffs 
filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 

8. 1489.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  lns\xrance  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ABOtntEZK) : 

8. 1490.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1491.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
8. 1492.  A  bill  to  create  a  Senate  Tax  Re- 
form Commission.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  In 
a  missing  status.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  certain  employees  to  limit  the 
number  of  employees  that  may  be  retired 
under    such    act    during    specified    i>erlods. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Town,  and  Mr.  WnxiAUS) : 
8.  1495.  A  bill  to  expand  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  by  substantially  increas- 
ing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount  of 
Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding  and 
by  requiring  known  flood-prone  communities 
to  participate  in  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btjcklet)  : 
S.  1496.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Van  Buren- 
Llndenwald  Historic  Site  at  Klnderhood,  N.Y., 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TUNNET  (for  ^Imself  and  Mr. 
Habt)  : 

8.  1497.  A  bUI  to  amend  thfc  Omnibus  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  to  provide  ft)r  an  Improved 
Federal  effort  to  combat  crltne.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1498.  A  bill  relating  to  fche  sale  of  cer- 
tain timber,  cord  wood,  a]  id  other  forest 
products.  Referred  to  the  C(^mlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ERVIN  (tqr  himself.  Mr. 
Aboitrezk,  Mr.  B/iVH,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clarkj  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  W  r.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfi:ld,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings.  Mr.   MAT!  IAS,  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN,       Mr.       IIONDALE.       Mr. 

Moss.  Mr.  Past<  re,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBia  »ff,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

MADGE) : 

S.  1472.  A  bill  to  help  pr  »serve  the  sep- 
aration of  poyers  and  to  fi  irther  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  Congress  by 
providing  for  congressional  review  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Re:  erred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judici  iry,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  if  and  vhen  reported. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  regu- 
late international  agreem  ints.  known  as 
executive  agreements,  ma  le  with  foreign 
nations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  conse:  it  that  the  bill 
be  referred,  first,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  where  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  i  rill  have  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  give 'a  careful  and 
definitive  examination  cf  the  powers, 
duties,  and  prerogative!  i  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Govemm  ;nt  in  the  area 
of  international  agreemer  ts. 

After  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
completed  action  on  the  measure,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  m  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFF  ;CER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  I*  received  and 
appropriately  referred,  ab  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  una|iimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  appear  in  the  Record 
at  a  point  separate  from  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Se  lator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  [CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec . 

THE  HOLS  or  THE  CONGRESS  I  t  THE  MAKING  OF 

EXECUTIVK  ACBEE]  EENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  m  ill  help  restore 
the  balance  of  power  b  stween  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
(jovemment  in  the  area  i  >f  international 
agreements  made  with  breign  nations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  momen  tous  separation 
of  powers  issues  in  this  area,  I  should 
like  to  ask  imanlmous  c<  nsent  that  this 
measure  be  referred  first  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  its  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  wi4  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  canef  ul  and  defini- 


tive examination  of  the  povers,  duties, 
and  prerogatives  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Government  in  the  arsa  of  inter- 
national agreements.  After  t  tie  Judiciary 
Committee  has  completed  a  :tion  on  the 
measure,  I  should  like  to  re  luest  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committed  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  recent  years,  so-c£Jl4d  executive 
agreements  have  been  utiliaed  time  and 
time  again  in  situations  where  many 
legal  scholars  believe  that  thp  treaty  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  article  Ij  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  have  been  followed.  The 
Foimding  Fathers  were,  ^deed,  wise 
when  they  formulated  the  ccHioept  of 
shared  powers  between  ttis  legislative 
and  executive  branches  in  tl  le  making  of 
international  agreements.  T  tiese  learned 
men  mentioned  only  one  kind  of  inter- 
national agreement  in  the  Constitution: 
the  treaty.  From  their  bitter  experience 
with  tyrannical  rule,  they  fealized  that 
a  system  of  government  serv^  the  people 
best  when  its  powers  are  disttursed  among 
various  repositories  within  Ithe  Govern- 
ment. They  were  acutely  aware  that 
umestrained  Executive  pouer  leads  to 
despotism,  and  for  that  reason  they  at- 
tempted to  make  certain  tliat  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  most  direct  rdpresentative 
of  the  people,  would  play  a  role  in  the 
making  of  international  agi -cements.  To 
my  mind,  this  bedrock  priiciple  Is  not 
less  important  in  this  era  of  rapid  change 
and  computerization  than  ;t  was  in  the 
simpler  times  when  our  Con  stitution  was 
written. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  held  hearings  on  th  s  problem  in 
April  of  1972.  Testimony  ai  those  hear- 
ings revealed  that  the  use  of  executive 
agreements  has  grown  both  in  scope  and 
in  number  to  an  astonish!  ag  degree  in 
the  last  few  years  while  the  practice  of 
submitting  treaties  to  the  £  *nate  for  its 
advice  and  consent,  as  the  Constitution 
requires,  diminished  both  In  number  of 
treaties  submitted,  as  well  is  the  impor- 
tance of  subject  matter  of  treaties  sub- 
mitted. This  problem  is  moije  fully  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Congressional  Oversight  of  executive 
agreements,  which  was  released  today. 
The  use  of  executive  agreeinents  to  by- 
pass the  treaty  making  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  is  one  mora  example  of 
usurpation  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Congress  by  the  Exedutive. 

This  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  diirlng  the  2d 
session  of  the  92d  Congressi  S.  3475.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  simple.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Foimding  Fathers'  con- 
cept of  shared  powers  in  tl!ie  area  of  in- 
ternational agreements  his  been  sub- 
stantially eroded  by  the  u^  of  so-called 
executive  agreements.  In  pfdn  language, 
the  measure  defines  exe 
ments  and  requiies  that 
State  shall  transmit  each  si 
to  both  Houses  of  Congreiss.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  the  disclosure 
of  any  such  agreement  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  security  ot  the  United 
States,  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  xmder  an  appropriate  in- 
junction of  secrecy.  Unde^  this  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  only  the  Metnbers  of  both 
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Houses  of  the  Congress  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  document. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  each 
executive  agreement  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  shall  come  into  force  and  be 
made  effective  after  60  days — or  later  if 
the  agreement  so  provides — unless  both 
Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  executive 
agreement  between  the  date  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  the  end  of  a 
60-day  period.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  shared-power  role,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  state  that  it  does  not 
approve  of  an  executive  agreement  dur- 
ing the  60-day  period  after  the  agree- 
ment is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

To  many,  this  measure  may  seem 
rather  strict  in  its  provisions;  however, 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  would  wel- 
come a  method  whereby  the  Congress 
would  share  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing international  agreements  which  af- 
fect the  international  imat,  >  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people,  the  allocation  of  our 
tax  resources,  and,  in  many  instances, 
impinges  upon  the  possibilities  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Whereas  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  established 
a  system  of  shared  powers  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  making  of  Inter- 
national agreements;  and  whereas,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  its  powers  have  been  sub- 
stantially eroded  by  the  use  of  so-called 
executive  agreements,  and  the  Senate  is 
thereby  prevented  from  performing  Its  duties 
luider  section  2,  article  II,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  the  President  "shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur", and,  whereas,  the  Congress  is  often  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  by  way  of  prior  statute 
on  concurrent  resolution,  therefore  be  it  en- 
acted as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution  re- 
garding the  sharing  of  powers  In  the  making 
of  international  agreements,  any  executive 
agreement  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  then  trans- 
mit such  agreement  (bearing  an  Identifica- 
tion number)  to  the  Congress.  However,  any 
such  agreement  the  immediate  disclosure  of 
which  woiUd,  in  the  opinion  of  the  P^esiden^, 
be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  shall  instead  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  an  approprUte  written  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due 
notice  from  the  President.  Each  comimittee 
shall  personally  notify  the  Members  of  its 
House  that  the  Secretary  has  transmitted 
such  an  agreement  with  an  Injunction  of 
secrecy,  and  such  agreement  shall  thereafter 
be  avalUble  for  lnq)ectlon  only  by  such 
members. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  any  such 
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executive  ag^reement  shall  come  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  executive  agreement  is  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  or  such  committees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  pe- 
riod, both  Houses  agree  to  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  both 
Houses  do  not  approve  the  executive  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (to)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(d)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an 
executive  agreement,  the  agreement  may 
come  Into  force  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  comes  Into  force 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Executive  agreement"  means  any  bilateral 
or  multilateral  International  agreement  or 
commitment,  other  than  a  treaty,  which  is 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  made  by  the  President  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  representative  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec  3.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  In  that  House  In  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  described  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  It  super- 
sedes other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"concurrent  resolution"  means  only  a  con- 
current resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  executive  agreement 
numbered — transmitted  to  (Congress)  (the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives)  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  — ,  19 — .",  the  blank  spaces  therein 
beUig  appropriately  filled,  and  the  appropri- 
ate words  within  one  of  the  parenthetical 
phrases  being  used;  but  does  not  include  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more 
than  one  executive  agreement. 

(c)  A  concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to 
an  executive  agreement  shaU  be  referred  to  a 
committee  (and  all  concurrent  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  same  executive  agreement 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  conunittee  to  which  a  con- 
current resolution  with  respect  to  an  execu- 
tive agreement  has  been  referred  has  not  re- 
ported It  at  the  end  of  twenty  calendar  days 
after  Its  introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
ftirther  consideration  of  any  other  concur- 
rent resolution  with  respect  to  the  executive 
agreement  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  Is  highly  privileged   (except 


that  it  may  not  be  made  after  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  executive  agree- 
ment) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  -ior  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  executive  agreement. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  fvirther  consid- 
eration of,  a  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  executive  agreement.  It  Is  at  any 
time  thereafter  m  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  prlvUeged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  concurrent  resolution  is  not 
in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concvirrent 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  agreement,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  concurrent  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  executive  agreement  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  help  preserve  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress 
in  foreign  policy  by  providing  for  con- 
gressional review  of  all  executive  agree- 
ments. 

Since  World  War  II,  executive  agree- 
ments have  replsM^ed  treaties  as  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  obligation  In  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  governments.  No 
doubt  the  increased  use  of  executive 
agreements  reflects  the  larger  and  more 
active  American  role  in  world  affairs.  At 
the  same  time,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous instances  where,  in  the  minds  of  our 
most  renowned  legal  scholars,  the  use 
of  executive  agreement  rather  than 
treaty  has  been  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  which  ex- 
pressly provided  for  shared  powers  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able on  this  than  Senator  Ervin  himself, 
who  has  remarked  that: 

The  most  cursory  reading  of  constitutional 
history  reveals  the  intention  of  the  FouikI- 
Ing  Fathers  that  the  President  was  to  be 
precluded  from  engaging  in  the  maving  of 
any  substantive  foreign  policy  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Because  executive  agreements  are  goi- 
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erally  considered  to  be  as  binding  as 
treaties  in  international  law  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  now  subject  to  any 
necessary  congressional  review,  the  use 
of  executive  agreement  has  been  rightly 
challenged  by  those  who  fear  the  un- 
fettered accretion  of  Presidential  power. 
In  the  mld-1950's  this  challenge  came 
from  the  supporters  of  the  Bricker 
amendment  who  pointed  out  that  the 
President  could  use  such  sigreements  to 
make  or  modify  domestic  law.  More  re- 
cently, the  challenge  has  been  from  those 
who  believe  there  is  a  need  to  curtail 
the  Executive's  free  hand  In  foreign 
policy. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  there 
is  a  recognized  need  for  executive  flexi- 
bility and  initiative  in  the  foreign  policy 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
need  to  maintain  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  underly  and  guaran- 
tee our  rights  and  liberties  against  any 
form  of  despotism.  There  is  a  need  for 
Congress  to  have  an  opportimity  to  re- 
view those  executive  agreements  which 
may  expressly  or  implicitly  contain  im- 
portant national  commitments  without 
making  it  mandatory  for  Congress  to 
vote  its  approval  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
such  agreements  made  each  year,  many 
of  which  are  directly  pursuant  to  legis- 
lation or  regulate  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  relations  with- 
out having  policy  implications. 

Senator  Ervin's  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  definite  procedure  for  referring 
every  executive  agreement  to  Congress. 
Congress  would  then,  in  essence,  have  a 
veto  power  over  executive  agreements. 
But  if  there  were  no  challenge,  the 
agreement  would  go  into  effect  after  60 
days  In  the  absence  of  congressional 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most 
valuable  and  constructive  proposal  for 
insuring  that  the  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  balances  is  not  eroded 
through  the  widespread  or  improper  use 
of  executive  agreements.  I  hope  that  it 
as  well  as  similar  legislation  in  this  area 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  given 
thoughtful,  careful  appraisal  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  HoLLiNCS,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 

McGke,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Qravel,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 

INOVTE,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
provide  for  resesjch  program  relating  to 
earthquakes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
McOee,      Mr.      Metcalf,      Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.   THiniMOND,   Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.    iNotJYE,    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.1474.  A  bill  to  provide  a  sound  physi- 
cal basis  and  an  operational  system  for 
predicting    damaging    earthquakes    in 
heavily  populated  areas  of  California  and 
Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  for  appro  iriate  reference 
two  bills  to  provide  for  s  national  earth- 
quake research  program  These  two  bills 
are  identical  to  S.  31'  3  and  S.  3392, 
which  I  sponsored  in  tie  92d  Congress. 

The  first  bill,  ident  cal  to  S.  3392. 
v/ould  authorize  the  I  ational  Science 
Foundation  to  establisl  and  support  a 
program  to  advance  earthquake  en- 
gineering research.  It  provides  $30  mil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implement  =ition  of  such  a 
program. 

The  second  bill,  iden  ical  to  S.  3173. 
would  assign  to  the  U.S  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  o  the  Interior  the 
responsibility  for  develc  ping  and  imple- 
menting an  earthquake  prediction  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  OfiBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  wot  Id  be  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  develop!  tient  of  an  early 
warning  system.  The  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $60  million  for  a  S-ye^  program  to  de- 
velop an  earthquake  prediction  program 
and  $1  million  for  a  5-  re&r  program  to 
develop  an  early  wamini ;  system. 

Mr.  President,  Calil  jmia,  which  is 
split  by  the  San  Andrei  .s  Fault,  Is  aptly 
referred  to  as  "earth  juake  coimtry." 
Seismologists  at  Berkele  y  and  at  the  Cal 
Tech  Seismological  I  aboratory  have 
been  keeping  track  of  earthquake  activ- 
ity in  California  for  mo  re  than  40  years. 
Both  groups  have  installed  arrays  of  seis- 
mometers that  telemeter  seismic  data  to 
their  laboratories  for  pr  jcessing  and  dis- 
semination to  the  appropriate  public 
agencies.  During  the  3(  -year  period  be- 
tween 1934  and  1969,  here  were  more 
than  7.300  earthquake:  witli  a  Richter 
magnitude  of  4  or  greiter  in  southern 
California  and  adjacert  regions.  Many 
thousands  more  earthqjuakes  of  smaller 
magnitude  are  routinely  located  and  re- 
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rough  rule  of  thumb 
earthquake  of  magnitude  of  3.5  or 
greater  can  cause  structural  damage. 
The  average  annual  nimber  of  earth- 
quakes of  magnitude  3  or  greater  in 
southern  California  recorded  since  1934 
is  210;  the  nimiber  in  iny  one  year  has 
varied  from  a  low  of  971  to  a  high  of  391. 
The  strongest  earthqi^ke  during  this 
period  was  the  1952  K( 
quake  which  had  a  ms 
Experts  believe  that 
to  being  able  to  predicj 
and  magnitude  of  eartl 
It  is  absolutely  esseni 
highest  priority  on  resei 
signed  to  refine  oiu- 
bility.  Hopefully,  with 
dollars  and  resources,  tre  can  refine  this 
capability  sufficiently  to  warn  the 
population  of  a  major  population  center, 
such  as  San  Pranciscoi  or  Los  Angeles, 
before  an  earthquake  s  rikes.  If  a  strong 
earthquake  were  to  srike  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  busin(  ss  day,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  up  to  lOO.OOP  deaths  and  in- 
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most  hazardous  areas  and  to  take  action 
to  mitigate  fire  and  otier  postearth- 
quake  hazards.  I  believe  tnat  $60  million 
over  a  5-year  period  is  a  |  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  potential  sivings  in  lives 
and  property  that  would  result  from  an 
earthquake  prediction  capability. 

Scientists  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey's Center  for  Earthquake  Research  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  have  recently  pre- 
dicted an  earthquake  inj  a  rural  area 
south  of  San  Francisco,  near  Hollister, 
which  straddles  the  San  Andreas  Fault. 
Foiu-  moderate  earthquakjes — ^magnitude 
5.0.  4.7,  4.0.  4.0 — have  occurred  along  this 
segmoit  of  the  fault  siice  December 
1971.  Subsequent  monitoring  of  the  after- 
shocks of  these  moderate  earthquakes 
has  shown  that  a  gap  exists  between  the 
two  active  sections  in  tnis  area  of  the 
fault,  leading  the  USGS  to  predict  an 
earthquake  of  magnitude!  4.5  within  the 
next  several  months. 

In  addition  to  develoiling  an  earth- 
quake prediction  capability,  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  prom  ate  earthquake 
research.  Earthquake  engineering  is  a 
relatively  recent  development;  the  first 
building  code  to  enforce  earthquake- 
resistant  design  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  California  following 
the  destructive  Long  Besch  earthquake 
in  1933.  The  original  coob  requirements 
were  rudimentary  by  preaent-day  stand- 
ards, and  as  new  knowledge  was  de- 
veloped by  research  an^  by  study  of 
earthquake  damage,  improvements  in 
the  codes  have  been  made  over  the  years. 
The  collapse  of  a  new  s^x-story  apart- 
ment building  in  Anchorage  during  the 
1964  earthquake  and  the  fcollapse  of  sev- 
eral new  school  buildingsi  in  Japan  dur- 
ing the  1968  Tokachi-Okl  earthquake 
provide  graphic  evidence  tof  the  need  for 
further  improvements  n  earthquake 
engineering. 

As  the  population  of  the  country  grows, 
earthquake  hazards  incre;  ise.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  the  more  seismic  areas,  but 
also  in  the  central  and  efistem  portions 
of  the  coimtry  which,  conU'ary  to  popular 
belief,  also  have  earthquake  problems. 
The  National  Science  i^imdation  has 
estimated  that  35  percept  of  the  U.S. 
population— some  72 
areas  throughout  the  Nktion  that  can 
expect  somewhat  regular  earthquakes 
strong  enough  to  cause 
age.  In  the  future  there 
pie  to  be  injured  and  killed  and  more 
works  of  man  to  be  damaged.  It  will  be 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
that  new  construction,  which  is  currently 
at  a  rate  exceeding  $70  billion  a  year,  be 
so  engineered  as  to  mininiize  injuries  and 
deaths,  to  keep  monetai*^  losses  to  ac- 
ceptable levels,  and  to  afoid  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  public.  To  achieve 
these  ends  will  require  I  a  program  of 
earthquake  engineering  research  aimed 
at  providing  basic  information  on 
destructive  earthquakee,  developing 
knowledge  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
structure  and  soils,  obtaining  data  on  the 
physical  properties  of  materials  and  de- 
veloping practical  and  eUacient  methods 
of  analysis  and  design.  The  socioeco- 
nomic problems  of  earthquakes  must  also 
be  studied  in  depth. 

Destructive  earthquake^  range  in  mag- 
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nitude  from  approximately  5.0  to  8.5. 
Each  year,  on  the  average,  over  700 
shocks  of  magnitude  5.0  or  greater  occur 
in  the  seismic  areas  of  the  world.  More 
than  90  earthquakes  of  6.0  or  greater 
occur  each  year.  A  magnitude  6.0  shock 
can  give  a  maximum  ground  acceleration 
on  the  order  of  20  percent  of  gravity, 
which  can  be  vei-y  damaging.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  for  example,  was  severely  damaged 
by  a  magnitude  6.2  shock  on  March  10, 
1933.  On  the  average,  12  earthquakes 
occur  each  year  with  magnitudes  of  7.0 
or  greater.  Such  large  shocks  have  po- 
tential for  major  disasters,  such  as  San 
Francisco.  1906;  Tokyo,  1923;  Chile,  1960; 
Alaska,  1964;  and  Nilgata,  Japan,  1964. 
Approximately  1  to  2  percent  of  the 
world's  earthquakes  occur  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  during  a  10-year  period 
we  can  expect  about  70  shocks  of  magni- 
tude 5.0  or  greater,  10  shocks  of  mag- 
nitude 6.0  or  greater,  and  1  shock  of  mag- 
nitude 7.0  or  greater. 

In  view  of  the  potential  impact  of  de- 
structive earthquakes  on  public  safety 
and  welfare,  and  the  expected  increase 
of  population  and  investment  in  con- 
struction, I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
embark  upon  a  strong  program  of  re- 
search aimed  at  solving  the  major  prob- 
lems of  safety  and  economy  posed  by 
the  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  engineering 
precautions,  damage  from  large  earth- 
quakes or  even  from  nearby  smaller 
shocks  may  be  almost  total.  Such  de- 
struction was  experienced  by  the  city  of 
Agadir,  Morocco,  in  1960  with  over  10,000 
lives  lost  out  of  a  total  of  30,000.  Earth- 
quakes in  the  United  States  have  not 
been  so  destructive,  because  most  of  them 
have  not  been  near  cities  and  also  be- 
cause buildings  in  this  country  are  of 
better  construction.  It  is  the  objective 
of  earthquake  engineering  to  minimize 
deaths,  injuries,  social  disruption,  and 
economic  losses  that  result  from  earth- 
quakes. The  degree  to  which  this  can  be 
done  depends  primarily  on  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  secondarily  on  the  initia- 
tive and  degree  or  organization  with 
which  the  knowledge  is  applied. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today  offer  an  opportunity  to 
embark  on  a  substantial  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  minimize  loss  of  life 
and  property  which  would  result  from 
an  earthquake.  Senator  Hollings  also 
introduced  a  bill  this  week  which  would 
establish  a  national  earthquake  research 
program.  It  is  our  hope  that,  on  the  basis 
of  field  hearings  in  California  at  the  end 
of  April  and  on  the  basis  of  further 
study  of  the  three  bills,  that  we  can  to- 
gether produce  legislation  to  accomplish 
our  mutual  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1473 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
research  program  relating  to  earthquakes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
fco  m  Congress  assembUd.  That  section  3(a) 
°IJ-^^  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  Is  amended  (1)   by  deleting  the  word 


"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6);  (2)  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7)  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and  (3)  by 
adding  immediately  after  paragraph  (7) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  "(8) 
(A)  to  establish  and  support  a  program  which 
shall— 

"(i)  advance  earthquake  engineering  re- 
search; 

"(ii)  develop  more  accurate  and  reliable 
methods  of  earthquake  resistant  analysis 
and  design  for  all  types  of  structures  and 
for  a  variety  of  ground  conditions; 

"(lii)  develop  improved  minimum  criteria 
of  earthquake-resistant  construction,  meas- 
uring the  cost  of  protection  against  the  bene- 
fit of  damage  and  loss  of  life  prevented,  for 
all  types  of  structures  and  for  a  variety  of 
ground  conditions,  with  priority  given  to 
dams,  hospitals,  schools,  public  utility  and 
public  safety  structures,  high-occupancy 
buildings  necessary  to  emergency  operations, 
and  other  structures  especially  needed  In 
time  of  disaster;  and 

"(Iv)  develop  Improved  methods,  based 
upon  the  seismological  characteristics  of  the 
area,  of  assessing  the  earthquake  risk  at  all 
ty-pes  of  locations  in  populated  areas  of  high 
seismic  risk,  and  of  establishing  land  use  pri- 
orities designed  to  reduce  the  hazards  from 
earthquakes. 

"(B)  Such  program  established  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include — 

"(I)  measurement  and  analysis  of  ground 
motion  during  earthquakes; 

"(li)  analysis  of  soU  behavior  and  Influence 
of  local  geologic  features  during  earthquakes; 

"(lU)  measurement  and  analysis  of  dy- 
namic properties  and  behavior  of  structures 
during  earthquakes; 

"(iv)  development  of  instruments  \iseful 
In  such  program; 

"(V)  laboratory  and  field  experiments, 
analytical  techniques,  and  mathematical  and 
computerized  methods  of  analysis  which  sup- 
port such  program; 

"(vi)  analysis  of  tidal  wave  action  and 
development  of  appropriate  countermeas- 
ures; 

"(vll)  development  of  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  trained  personnel  to  support  such  pro- 
gram; 

"(vUi)  development  of  effective  means  to 
disseminate  the  methods  of  structural  analy- 
sis and  design,  criteria  of  construction,  and 
methods  of  assessing  earthquake  risk  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  such  program  to  public  and 
private  groups  engaged  In  engineering  con- 
struction, architecture,  construction  plan- 
ning, and  land  use  planning;  and 

"(Ix)  postearthquake  studies  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  effects  of  earthquakes  which 
are  relevant  to  engineering  design,  earth- 
quake engineering  research,  or  any  other  pur- 
poses consistent   with  such  program. 

"(C)  The  Foundation  Is  directed  to  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  paragraph.  The  Foundation 
is  directed  to  make  the  methods  of  struc- 
tural analysis  and  design,  the  criteria  of  con- 
struction, and  the  methods  of  assessing 
earthquake  risk  maps  developed  pursuant  to 
such  program  available  to  the  Governors  In 
States  in  seismic  risk  areas,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  R«clamation,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  other  government  and  private  or- 
ganizations which  have  an  interest  In  con- 
struction and  land  use  planning." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  16  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  Its  powers  and  duties  under  section  3<a) 
(8)  of  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  the  sum  of  »10.000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000." 

S. 1474 
A  biU  to  provide  a  sound  physical  basis  and 
an     operational     system     for     predicting 
damaging  earthquakes  in  heavily  populated 
areas  of  California  and  Nevada 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Earthquake  Pre- 
diction Act  of  1972." 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  San  Andreas  fault  and  closely 
related  faults  of  California  and  Nevada  are 
areas  of  high  seismic  risk,  that  9.8  per  cen- 
tum of  the  population  of  the  tJnlted  States 
lives  in  California,  that  the  highly  developed 
urban  areas  of  San  Francisco  and  L<os 
Angeles  and  their  surroundings  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  the  dangers  of  earthquakes, 
that  Japanese  scientists  have  issued  earth- 
quake warnings,  and  that  seismic  research 
in  the  United  States  is  suSciently  advanced 
that  an  earthquake  prediction  capability  can 
be  achieved  with  an  earthquake  prediction 
program.  To  minimize  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty damage,  the  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  it  Is  Its  purpose  to  establish  a  program 
of  instrumentation  of  the  San  Andreas  and 
closely  related  faults  of  California  and 
Nevada;  to  provide  for  the  collection,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  data  from  such 
instrumentation;  and  to  provide  supporting 
field,  laboratory,  and  theoretical  studies 
leading  to  the  goal  of  predictions  of  earth- 
quakes along  the  San  Andreas  fault  zone. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  develop  and  carry  out  an  earthquake 
prediction   program    which    shall    Include — 

(1)  heavy  instrumentation  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  and  closely  related  faults  of 
California  and  Nevada  to  obtain  detailed  rec- 
ords of  data  useful  in  developing  an  earth- 
quake prediction  capability: 

(2)  establishment  of  facilities  for  the  col- 
lection and  computerized  reduction,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  the  data  flow  from 
such  instruments; 

(3)  supporting  field,  laboratory,  and  the- 
oretical studies;  and 

(4)  development  and  field-testing  of  addi- 
tional Instruments  which  are  useful  In  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section. 

In  carrying  out  that  part  of  such  program 
Involving  or  relating  to  research  purposes, 
and  in  expending  a  significant  portion  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  such  program,  the  Director  shall  utilize 
the  services  of  reseach  personnel  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  public  en- 
titles or  organizations  (other  than  Geo- 
logical Survey)  and  private  entitles  or  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  seismic  research. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  earthquake  pre- 
diction program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "advisory  committee").  The  advisory 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  nieml>ers  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  from  among  Individuals 
recommended  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  advisory  committee  shaU  se- 
lect a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

(2 1  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  advise  and  assist  the  Di- 
rector in  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
earthquake  prediction  program  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a) . 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  authorised  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  program  to  tevlew 
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and  assess  the  current  state  of  knowledge  on 
earthquake  prediction  and  the  warning  sys- 
tems, to  Identify  key  problem  areas  for  fur- 
ther research  and  evaluation,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  steps  may  be  needed 
to  reduce  primary  and  secondary  losses  from 
earthquakes.  Such  review  and  assessment 
shall  Include — 

(1)  a  forecast  of  the  problems  expected 
to  be  associated  with  the  Issuance  of  earth- 
quake warnings  to  the  population  residing 
In  high  seismic  risk  areas: 

(2)  an  analysis,  prepared  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  earthquake  warnings,  of  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  make  such  warn- 
ings effective,  and  of  bow  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  issue  the  warnings; 

(3)  an  analysis,  prepared  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence of  an  earthquake,  of  the  physical 
effect  of  an  earthquake;  and 

(4)  an  analysis,  prepared  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence of  an  earthquake,  of  the  behavioral 
and  psychological  effects  of  an  earthquake. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  provide  such  necessary  scien- 
tific advisory  services  as  may  be  required 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  shall  make 
Information  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
available  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Congress,  Governors  in  States 
of  high  seismic  risk,  and  other  government 
and  private  organizations  which  are  con- 
cerned with  preparations  for  or  reactions  to 
earthquakes  or  earthquake   warnings. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  2  of 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  following 
four  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $12,000,000. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  following 
four  fiscal   years,  the  sum  of  $200,000. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
S.  1475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  double 
Investment  credit  for  certain  property 
placed  In  service  in  rural  areas  which  will 
assist  in  providing  new  employment  op- 
portunities. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

RDBAL    JOB    AND    BUSINESS    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Rural  Job  and  Business 
Development  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  an  additional  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit  on  certain  job-creating 
enterprises  locating  in  rural  areas.  Those 
eligible  enterprises  imder  this  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  basic  7  percent  investment 
credit  now  in  effect  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional 7  percent  for  a  total  credit  of  14 
percent. 

The  objective  here  is  to  encourage  the 
further  decentralization  of  business  and 
industrial  growth;  specifically  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  job-creating  industries 
in  commimities  of  under  50,000.  The  ad- 
ditional 7  percent  tax  credit  on  new  In- 
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vestment  would  provide  such  an  incen- 
tive and  would,  I  believ( ,  contribute  to 
the  overall  goal  of  rural  d  jvelopment  and 
balanced  national  growth 

The  investment  tax  cedit  was  rein- 
stated in  1971,  because  th  e  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  investment  tax  credits  do 
serve  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  en- 
courage the  creation  of  new  jobs.  The 
proposal  simply  extends  that  principle 
and  says  let's  use  the  pi  oven  technique 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
in  rural  areas  and  other  dse  strengthen 
the  rural  sector.  This  ii  not,  however, 
simply  a  rural  proposal  f  3r  we  have  rec- 
ognized for  some  years  r  ow  that  we  are 
suffering  from  an  imbala  nee  in  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  p<  ople  and  indus- 
try in  this  country.  To>  many  of  our 
cities  are  overcrowded,  too  many  of  our 
rural  areas  are  underdpveloped.  As  a 
result  we  suffer  economic  finefBciency  and 
social  inequities  at  boti  ends  of  the 
population  scale. 

Congress  has  recognizisd  the  necessity 
of  seeking  to  promote  a  more  balanced 
national  growth.  This  commitment  is 
spelled  out.  rather  clearl  f  in  title  IX  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1  )70  and  title  IV 
of  the  Housing  and  Urbi  ,n  Development 
Act  of  1970. 

The  economic  and  soc  ial  development 
of  our  rural  commimitias  is  a  vital,  in- 
deed a  fimdamental  parfc,  of  the  overall 
goal  of  balanced  national  growth.  We 
must  expand  economic  a4id  social  oppor- 
timlties  in  rural  areas  in  lorder  to  achieve 
a  more  sensible  distriblition  of  future 
population  and  economl:  growth  incre- 
ments. If  we  do  not  do  tl  lis,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  will  become  concen- 
trated in  a  handful  of  gi  ant  megalopoli- 
tan  corridors.  Such  cor  centration  does 
not  make  good  sense  eitl  er  economically 
or  socially.  And  if  pubic  opinion  polls 
have  any  validity  it  is  ai  parent  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  prefer  that  this 
not  happen.  The  polls  have  consistently 
shown  that  the  majoriter  of  our  people 
would  prefer  to  work  and  rear  their 
families  in  smaller  comn  tunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  g(  al  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  national  growth 
will  not  be  achieved  ove  night.  We  must 
proceed  on  many  fron  s.  We  urgently 
need  more  sophisticated  md  comprehen- 
sive multicoimty  and  regponal  structures. 
We  need  an  improved  sy$tem  of  available 
credit  in  rural  areas.  We  need  better  pro- 
grams for  rural  housing,  water  and  sewer, 
and  other  public  servicas.  We  need  bet- 
ter health  care  facilitiei;  in  rural  areas 
We  need  a  new  transpor  ation  system 

It  is  also  clear  that  or  e  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  rural  development  is  the  crea- 
tion of  new  job  opporti  nities 
greater  capital  investpient 
America.  Unless  we  can 
else  that  we  can  do  will 
range  effect  on  the  development  of  our 
rural  communities. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of 
was  an  extremely  imporl  ant  piece  of  leg 
islation  and  if  fully  imj  ilemented  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  helE  strengthen  our 
rural    community    infri  istructures    and 
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Development  Act  of  1972  is  all  that  is 
needed.  This  was  a  strong  step  forward, 
but  it  is  only  one  step  of  mi  iny  that  must 
be  taken.  And,  of  course,  w  j  face  the  im- 
mediate problem  now  of  lecuring  from 
the  administration  a  stroni ;  commitment 
to  implement  the  Rural  De'  'elopment  Act 
to  its  fullest  degree. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  additional 
steps  that  it  seems  to  me  v  e  should  take 
is  the  adoption  of  the  Rural  Job  and 
Business  Development  Act  which  I  pro- 
pose today.  This  is  a  rathe  r  modest  pro- 
posal. Its  enactment  will  r  ot  initiate  an 
economic  revolution,  nor  re  suit  in  a  mas- 
sive drain  on  the  Public  Treasury.  But 
the  additional  Investment  tax  credit  of- 
fered in  this  bill  will  serve  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  mom  job-creating 
industries  in  our  niral  conjmunities,  and 
it  will  do  this  without  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  massive  ^ireaucracy  or 
additional  Federal  intervention  in  State 
or  local  affairs. 

The  bill,  as  indicated  ;arlier,  would 
provide  an  additional  7-p;rcent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  job-creating  indus- 
tries and  businesses  locating  in  rural 
communities.  The  same  riu-al  definition 
as  was  adopted  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  that  beng  communi- 
ties of  under  50,000,  with  the  exception 
that  communities  of  lesi  than  50,000 
which  are  within  an  urbanized  area  ad- 
jacent to  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
which  have  a  population  density  of  more 
than  100  persons  per  square  mile,  would 
be  excluded. 

The  additional  tax  credit  provided  by 
this  bill  would  not  be  ma(  e  available  to 
all  types  of  investments,  t  ut  only  in  the 
cases  where  it  can  be  dem  )nstrated  that 
employment  opportunities 
community  will  be  improved  because  of 
the  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con 
sent  that  the  bill  be  prtnt^  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There   being   no   objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

S.  1475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaie 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assemi>led, 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Business  Development  Tax 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  46(c) 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
investment)    Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following 

"(5)  Rural  job  development 

"(A)   In  the  case  of  section 
which  is  rural  Job  developme  at 
qualified    Investment    shall 
amount  determined  under 

"(B)   For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
the   term  'rural   Job  develop  ment 
means  property  which  Is 
ly  In  one  or  more  rural 
spect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
der  regulations  prescribed  b^ 
or  his  delegate,  that — 

"(1)  such  property  will  akslst 
Ing  new  employment   oppoi  tunities 
rural  area  or  areas  in  whlc|i 

"(11)   such   property  will 
manufacture,     processing, 
distribution  of  personal  property 
In  a  business  consisting  primarily 
ing  or  leasing  property  at  re  ;all 
nectlon  with,  or  a  part  of,  a 
ing  recreation  to  the  public 
consistent  with  State  recre4tlon 
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proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, and  with  local  economic  development 
plans,  and 

"(ill)  the  new  employment  opportunities 
In  the  rural  area  or  areas  which  will  be  as- 
sisted by  such  property  wiU  not  result  In 
a  decrease  in  employment  in  any  other  area. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  term  'rural  area'  means  any  area  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  within  the  outer 
boundary  of  any  city  having  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more  and  is  not  within  any  urban- 
ized or  urbanizing  area  with  a  population 
density  of  more  than  100  persons  per  square 
mile  (determined  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent data  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
any  such  city.  Such  term  also  means  any 
area  comprising  an  Indian  reservation." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

tTNFAni  competition  act 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  law  of 
unfair  competition  deals  with  the  copy- 
ing, imitation,  or  other  utilization  by 
one  businessman  of  another  business- 
man's product,  design,  packaging,  trade 
name,  or  other  merchandising  practices. 
It  deals  also  with  false  or  misleading 
statements  made  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services,  such  as  those 
praising  one's  own  or  disparaging  a  com- 
petitor's products. 

This  is  a  body  of  common  law,  devel- 
oped primarily  by  the  courts  on  a  case- 
by-case  brt'^is.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Erie  R.R.  Co.  v.  Tomp- 
kins, 304  U.S.  604  (1938),  the  Federal 
courts  followed  federally  de-  eloped  rules 
in  this  area;  but  since  that  decision,  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  required  to 
apply  the  body  of  State  unfair  competi- 
tion law  applicable  in  the  place  where 
the  Federal  court  sits.  Many  have  argued 
that  the  various  State  courts  have  ap- 
plied different  standards  of  law  in  this 
area,  so  that  the  result  of  the  Erie  deci- 
sion is  that  the  law  of  unfair  competition 
has  become  extremely  nonimiform  in 
application,  during  a  period  when  busi- 
ness activities  in  our  society  have  tended 
to  become  i^ore  and  more  interstate  in 
character.  The  result  is  that  business- 
men are  unable  to  know  what  law  will  be 
apiJlied  to  their  merchandising  practices, 
for  goods  which  they  can  lawfully  sell 
in  one  Stat  3  may  subject  them  to  civil 
liability  or  even  criminal  pimishment  in 
another.  Not  only  does  tliis  result  in 
undesirable  lack  of  certainty  in  regular- 
ity for  businessmen,  but  it  brings  about 
a  great  deal  of  undesirable  fonun  shop- 
ping in  litigation.  The  latter  has  become 
a  problem  of  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  as  well  as  of  the  State  courts, 
because  unfair  competition  cases  can 
usually  be  brought  in  a  Federal  court 
under  diversity  jurisdiction  or  under  the 
doctrine  of  pendent  jurisdiction. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Unfair 
Competition  Act  is  to  rescue  interstate 
business  firms  from  this  checkerboard  of 


different  State  regulations,  so  that  they 
may  use  the  same  designs,  packages,  or 
other  product  configurations  in  all  of 
the  States  in  which  they  operate.  At  the 
same  time,  a  uniform  law  will  bring  about 
a  more  orderly  administration  of  the 
Federal  court  system.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation is  drafted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C,  sections  41-58),  which  already 
prohibits  unfair  methods  of  competition 
by  making  an  administrative  agency  re- 
sponsible for  their  prevention  when  the 
effect  of  such  practices  is  substantially 
injurious  to  the  public.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  supplement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  by  creating  a  uniform  private 
legal  remedy  against  unfairly  competitive 
acts  against  which  injunctive  or  damages 
relief  is  appropriate. 

Sr^TMAP.Y    OF    BILL 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  19  to  the 
end  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  defining  and  providing  private  reme- 
dies for  unlawful  and  unfair  competition, 
just  as  public  agency  action  against  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
acts  and  practice  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  19  defines 
unlawful  and  unfair  competition  as  con- 
duct which,  first,  results  or  is  likely  to 
result  in  palming  off  one  person's  goods 
or  services  for  those  of  another,  by  decep- 
tively imitative  acts  or  practices;  second, 
materially  and  falsely  disparages  other 
firms'  goods  or  seivires;  or  third,  misrep- 
resents goods  or  services. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  the  applicable 
remedies.  Paragraph  1  permits  any  busi- 
nessman injured  by  unlawful  and  tuifair 
competition  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  U.S.  District  Court.  Para- 
g^raph  2  permits  injunctions  to  be 
granted,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  equity,  to  prevent  intentional 
violations  of  the  act.  This  paragraph 
guarantees,  however,  that  nondeceptive 
activities  shall  not  be  prohibited  or  other- 
wise punished  and  that  there  shall  not 
be  imposed  any  prior  restraint  on  free 
speech.  Paragraph  3  permits  businessmen 
injured  by  intentional  violations  of  the 
act  to  recover  their  actual  damages. 
Paragraph  4  provides  a  4-year  statute  of 
limitations. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  law 
and  remedies  of  the  Unfair  Competition 
Act  shall  govern  conduct  in  or  affecting 
commerce  so  that  businessmen  will  be 
assured  against  being  subjected  to  non- 
imiform regulations  in  different  forums. 

The  intention  of  this  legislation  is  to 
exercise  to  the  fullest  constitutional  ex- 
tent the  Congi-ess'  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  The  bUl  subjects  to  the 
act  all  imfair  competition  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  protects  all  persons  engaged 
in  or  whose  activities  affect  commerce 
against  unfair  competition,  and  estab- 
lishes a  uniform  law  with  regard  to  such 
conduct. 

The  legislation  would  codify  the  com- 
mon law  of  unfair  competition  as  it  has 
previously  been  developed  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts.  To  the  ex- 
tent, therefore,  that  there  may  be  any 
ambiguity  in  language  or  uncertainty  as 


to  Interpretation,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  such  decisions.  This  reflects  a  recog- 
nition that  the  law  of  unfair  competi- 
tion has  developed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  by  a  process  of  generalization 
from  previous  judicial  experience.  The 
law  thus  reflects  the  landmark  decisions 
of  the  Federal  courts,  such  as  Cresscent 
Tool  Co.  v.  Kilborn  &  Bishop  Co..  247 
Fed.  299  (2  Cir.  1917) :  Shredded  Wheat 
Co.  v.  Humphrey  Cornell  Co..  250  Fed. 
960  (2  Cir.  1918) ;  Durable  Toy  &  Novelty 
Corp.  v.  Achein  &  Co..  133  F.  2d  853 
(2  Cir.  1943),  cert,  denied.  320  U.S.  211 
(19401 ;  National  Comics  Publications, 
Inc.  v.  Fawcett  Publications.  Inc.,  191  F. 
2d  594  (2  Cir.  1951);  Application  of 
Deister  Concentratnr  Co..  289  F.  2d  496 
(C.C.P.A.  1961);  Kellogg  v.  National 
niscuit  Co.,  305  U.S.  Ill  a938t:  Ser^r-. 
Roebuck  &  Co.  v.  Stiff^l  Co..  376  U.S.  225 
'1964);  Compco  Corn.  v.  Dav-Brile 
Linhtivg.  Inc.,  376  US.  234  (195^). 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
19(a)  (1)  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  which  defines  as  unlawful  and 
unfair  competition  any  act,  practice,  or 
course  of  conduct,  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce, which  results  or  is  likelv  to  re- 
sult, in  one  businessman's  "passing  off' 
his  goods  or  services  for  those  of  another. 
"Passing  off"  is  defined  more  specific;^  lly 
Rs  conduct  involving  copying  or  other 
imitation  or  utilization  of  the  appearance 
of  the  other  businessman's  product — 
such  as  copying  its  packaging,  design,  or 
other  product  configuration.  Such  con- 
duct may  also  involve  similar  utUization 
of  the  trade  name  or  of  another  mer- 
chandising practice  of  the  other  busi- 
nessman. The  claimant  must  pstafclish  bv 
a  preponderance  of  the  e\1dence,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  hns  come  to  associ- 
ate the  copied  thing  with  a  particular 
source  of  goods  or  sen  ices  and  that  the 
members  of  the  public — or  other  cus- 
tomers—are likely  to  buy  the  goods  of 
tlie  imitator  by  mistake,  because  they 
think  thej  are  getting  the  original  article 
v.'hich  they  acturlly  want.  Conduct  of 
this  type  was  generally  prohibited  by  the 
common  law.  as  reflected  by  the  decisions 
of  both  State  and  Federal  courts.  See.  for 
example,  Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish 
Works  V.  Nu-Enamel  Corp.,  305  U.S.  315, 
336  (1938) ;  William  R.  Warner  <&  Co.  v. 
Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  265  U.S.  526,  531-32 
(1924). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  have 
also  recognized  the  importance  to  com- 
petition of  net  interfering  with  the  copy- 
ing of  unpatented  and  uncopyrighted 
features  of  articles,  where  those  features 
do  not  cause  any  deception  of  the  public. 
When  one  manufacturer  copies  another's 
packaging  or  product,  the  copied  element 
may  serve  any  or  all  of  the  following 
functions:  First,  it  may  help  carry  out 
the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  product 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  or  hnve 
functional  utility;  second,  it  may  indi- 
cate to  the  purchaser  the  nature  of  the 
product,  as  with  a  descriptive  designa- 
tion such  as  "thermos  bottle"  on  the 
label;  or  third,  it  may  indicate  to  the  cus- 
tomer the  source  of  the  product.  The  last 
quality  is  what  this  provision  of  the  leg- 
islation protects  by  creating  a  private 
right  of  action,  but  the  law  also  prevents 
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any  interference  with  the  public's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  first  two  qualities.  There  is 
a  well-developed  body  of  common  law  ad- 
justing these  competing  interests  to  se- 
cure maximum  benefits  to  the  public  and 
the  business  community,  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  seeks  to  adopt  that  body 
of  law.  The  Federal  decisions  cited  above, 
in  the  discussions  of  section  1  of  the  act, 
embody  this  approach. 

Section  19(a)(2)  prohibits  the  dis- 
paragement of  one's  competitors'  goods 
or  services  by  a  materially  false  state- 
ment. Truthful  disparagement,  however, 
is  protected  by  the  first  amendment  and 
is  not  prohibited.  Moreover,  to  be  action- 
able, the  false  disparagement  must  be 
shown  to  have  been  directed  to  actual 
customers  or  to  persons  who  are  pro- 
spective customers  so  that  mere  injured 
feelings  do  not  give  rise  to  a  Federal 
case. 

Section  19(a)  (3)  prohibits  materially 
false  and  misleading  statements,  or  the 
omission  of  material  information,  about 
one's  own  or  another's  goods.  Again,  the 
deception  must  be  concretely  directed  to 
actual  or  prospective  customers.  This 
provision  sdlows  a  private  party  to  re- 
cover damages  for  his  injuries  that  are 
caused  by  conduct  which  amoimts  to  a 
violation  of  the  deceptive  practices  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  However,  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  more  stringent 
than  those  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  that  they  deal 
only  with  hard-core  deceptive  practices 
and  not  borderline  conduct. 

Section  19(b)  defines  the  remedies 
available  under  the  Unfair  Competition 
Act.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  19(b)  per- 
mits any  businessman  who  is  actually 
injured  by  conduct  forbidden  in  section 
19(a),  or  who  is  likely  to  be  injured  by 
conduct  forbidden  in  section  19(a),  or 
who  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  "passing 
off"  conduct,  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court.  The  ap- 
propriate district  court  Ls  that  defined 
by  the  venue  provisions  of  the  Judicial 
Code  (28  U.S.C.  section  1391) .  Paragraph 
(2)  permits  injured  businessmen  to  seek 
Injimctlons  against  intentional  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  Injunctions  must  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  however,  which  Is  a  re- 
quirement also  of  the  Patent  Code  (35 
U.S.C.  section  283) ;  and  the  claimant 
must  show  that  an  Injimctlon  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  actual  damages  from 
occurring  to  him.  As  indicated  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Compco  case,  supra,  nondeceptive  copy- 
ing may  not  be  prohibited;  and  this 
legislation  requires  only  that  reasonable 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  defendant.* 
All  nondeceptive  copying  and  other  non- 
deceptive  activities  are  protected  by  this 
provision  because  of  their  importance  to 


>  This  provision  follows  the  general  com- 
mon law  rule  that  manufacturers  should 
take  reasonable  steps  to  inform  prospective' 
purchasers  of  their  goods  as  to  the  source 
from  which  they  come,  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  take  Impractical  or  unduly  ex- 
pensive mestsures.  This  approach  both  fur- 
thers competition  and  protects  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  competing  businessmen. 
See  National  Biscuit  case,  supra. 


maint{dning  free  compet  tion.  Moreover, 
in  accordance  with  the  fl  rst  amendment, 
this  provision  prohibits  t  le  imposition  of 
any  prior  restraint  on  fr(  e  speech.  Para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection 
permit  injured  business:  nen  to  recover 
the  actual  damages  that  they  have  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  an  ntentional  vio- 
lation of  the  act  and  es  ablish  a  4-year 
statute  of  limitations. 

Section  19(c)  of  the  new  law  makes 
its  provisions  the  unifoim  and  govern- 
ing law  in  the  field  with  which  it  deals. 
This  provision  insures  tusinessmen  the 
freedom  to  market  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices with  the  knowledge  that  they  may 
carry  on  their  activities  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  'lation  without 
being  subjected  to  inconsistent  regula- 
tory provisions.  If  products  may  lawfully 
be  sold  under  the  Unfair  Competition  Act 
in  Maine,  then  the  sami  will  be  true  in 
California  or  Alaska.  In  \  hat  way,  manu- 
facturers of  goods  will  be  enabled  to 
ship  them  freely  in  commerce  through- 
out the  Nation  without  f<  ar  of  being  sub- 
jected to  legal  liability  c  r  even  criminal 
punishment  in  some  St  ites  because  of 
conduct  of  the  type  cove  red  by  this  law, 
which  is  perfectly  permisi  ible  in  the  other 
States.  There  is  a  provisi  i  in  this  section, 
however,  that  preserves  the  continuing 
applicability  of  the  Fede|al  patent,  copy- 
right, and  trademark  laws  which  also 
prohibit  certain  types  off  copying,  imita- 
tion, or  utilization  of  colapetitors'  prod- 
ucts or  merchandising  practices  and 
which  places  outside  tl  e  protection  of 
the  act  conduct  which  s  punishable  as 
theft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  manimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  th :  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  C(  nclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se\  ate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unit  '.d  tSates  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemble  I.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Unfal  Competition  Act 
of  1973. 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create 
a  Federal  Trade  Commlsa  Ion,  to  define  Its 
powers  and  duties,  and  fa  ■  other  purposes," 
approved  September  26,  ;  914,  as  amended 
(16  UJS.C,  sections  41-68)  s  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  ther  tot  a  new  section, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Any  person  ihall  be  deemed  to 
have  engaged  In  ixnlawful 
petition,  If  he  engages  In 
or  course  of  conduct,  In 
merce,  which — 

"(1)  results,  or  is  likely  t  >  result.  In  passing 
off  goods  or  serrloes  whU  h  he  offers  as  or 
for  those  of  any  other  pe  son,  by  reason  of 
his  cc^ylng  or  otherwise  l|Qltating  or  utiliz- 
ing the  product  conflgutation,  packaging, 
trade  name,  or  other  naerc  landislng  practice 
of  such  other  person  In  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(A)  actual  or  prospect  Ive  purchasers  of 
such  goods  or  services  hi  ve  come  to  asso- 
ciate such  copied  or  othc  rwlse  Imitated  or 
utilized  product  oonfigu:  ation,  packaging, 
trade  name,  or  other  mere  landising  practice 
with  a  particular  source  whether  or  not 
Identifiable  to  them  by  a  particular  name; 
and 

(B)  such  source  assocli  tion  subetantiaUy 
affects  the  decision  of  suet  purchasers  to  buy 
such  goods  or  services  because  they  intend 
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and  unfair  com- 
any  act,  practice, 
or  affecting  com- 


paragrai  hs 


piactical. 


to  buy  those  emanating 
rather  than  another; 

"(2)  materially  and  falsely 
other  person's  goods  <»' 
prospective  purchasers  theredf; 

"(3)    by  a  materiaUy  false 
statement,  or  by  the  omission 
formation,  misrepresents  his 
son's  goods  or  services,  to  act}ual 
tlv©  purchasers  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)   Any  person  injured 
ness  by  unlawful  and  unfair 
defined  in  subsection  (a)  of 
likely  to  be  mjured  by  unlaM^ful 
competition  as  defined  In 
of  this  section,  may  bring  a 
relief  as  provided  by 
of  this  subsection,  in  any 
the  United  States  having 
person  who  has  committed 
and  unfair  competition. 

"(2)   Any  person  who 
has  been  injured  or  is  likelj 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph   ( 
section,  may  be  granted  an 
accordcmce  with  the  princlpl  is 
prevent  violation  of  subsect  on 
section  upon  his  establishini; 
Junction  is  necessary  to  preifent 
continuing  damage.  Such 
quire  the  labeling  of  goods 
other  precautions  to  prevent 
or  deception  of  customers  as 
goods  or  services,  to  the  es^tent 
steps  are  reasonable  and 
ceptlve  copying  or  other  n^ 
tlvitles  shall  not  be  prohlbitfed 
punished  (except  as  otherwii  e 
federal  law),  nor  shsill  there 
prior  restraint  on  free  speech 

"(3)   Any  person  injured 
by  an  Intentional  violation  o 
of  this  section  may  recover 
ages  that  he  has  thereby  sustained. 

"(4)   Any  action  to  enforci 
damages  under  this  section 
unless  commenced  within 
the  claim  accrued. 

"(c)  In  any  proceeding 
spectlng  any  act,  practice,  o\ 
duct.  In  or  affecting 
volves,  or  relates  to,  the  copytig 
tation  or  utilization  of  anj| 
product     configuration, 
name,  or  other  merchandis 
another  person,  the  law  applied 
dies  applicable  (subject  only 
to  theft  and  to  the  Federal  patent, 
and  trademark  laws)    shall 
preceding  subsections  of 

Sec.  3.  No  claim  barred  un|der 
on  the  effective  date  of  this 
vived  by  this  Act. 

Sec.   4.   Section    1338   of 
States  Code,   Is  amended 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
the  words  "copyrights  and 
substituting  therefor  the 
trademarks,  and  unfair  and 
petition." 

Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of 
application  of  such  provlsio:  i 
or    circumstance    Is    held 
mainder  of  this  Act  shall 
thereby. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS 
S.  1477.  A  bill  to  provi(^ 
ance  of  a  commemorative 
in  honor  of  the  veterans 
American  War.  Referred 
tee  on  Post  Office  and 

STAMP    COMMEMORATING 

WAR   VETEBANt 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidejit,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  calling  for  a 
stamp  honoring  and  commemorating  our 
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men  long  overdue,  but  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  point  in  issuing  such 
a  stamp,  for  all  the  veterans  of  tl.e 
Spanish-American  War  will  be  gone.  Of 
the  400,000  volunteer  Army  that  went  to 
war  in  1898,  there  are  now  only  about 
2,000  left. 

For  years,  the  Post  Office  has  been 
petitioned  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring  the 
Spanish  War  veterans.  But  year  after 
year,  the  postal  people  have  put  off  these 
petitions  by  stating  that  the  matter  is 
under  consideration.  I  really  fail  to  see 
that  there  is  anything  left  to  consider. 
Surely,  there  is  no  more  distinguished 
group  of  patriots  than  these  remaining 
veterans.  The  Post  Office  has  issued 
stamps  on  nearly  everything  under  the 
sun,  but  for  some  reason  has  not  seen  fit 
to  honor  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  It  is  liigh  time  it  did  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  Such  stamp  shall  have  a  denomina- 
tion of  8  cents,  shall  bear  such  design  as  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  determine, 
and  shall  be  first  placed  on  sale  on  such  date 
and  shall  be  sold  thereafter  for  such  period 
as  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
determine. 


By    Mr.    MAGNUSON     (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  commissioners  and  Commission 
employees,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  statement 
of  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9.  1973. 
The  Vice  Pkesident, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  part  of  its  Legislative  Pro- 
gram for  the  93rd  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
with  respect  to  commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees. 

Tlie  blU  essentially  is  designed  to  permit 
fiiancial  Interests  in  mutual  funds  and  com- 
panies who  are  subject  to  the  licensing  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  only  be- 
cause they  make  some  incidental  use  of 
radio  communications  as  an  aid  to  their 
business  operations.  It  would  prohibit  finan- 
cial interests  In  broadcast  stations,  cable 
television  systems,  and  communications 
common  carriers  or  mutual  funds  whose  in- 


vestments are  concentrated  substantially  In 
those  areas. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  its  con- 
sideration. We  have  now  been  advised  by  that 
Office  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of 
our  draft  bill  and  explanatory  statement  on 
this  subject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  most  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Bxirch, 

Chairman . 


e:<planation  of  bill  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  communications  act  of  1934,  as 
Amended,  With  Respect  to  Commission- 
ers AND  Commission  Employees 
Tills    proposal    would    amend    subsection 
4(b)    of   the   Communications   Act   of    1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  commissioners 
and  Commission  employees. 

Subsection  4(b(  of  the  Communications 
Act  provides  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No  member 
of  tlie  Commission  or  person  in  Its  employ 
shall  be  financially  interested  in  tlie  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  or  of  ap- 
paratus for  wire  or  radio  communication; 
in  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or  In 
radio  transmission  of  energy;  in  any  company 
furnisliing  services  or  such  apparatus  to  any 
company  engaged  in  communication  by  wire 
or  radio  or  to  any  company  manufacturing 
or  selling  apparatus  used  for  communication 
by  wire  or  radio:  or  in  any  company  owning 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  any  such 
company;  nor  be  in  the  employ  of  or  hold 
any  official  relation  to  any  person  subject  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  own 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  any  cor- 
poration subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  commissioners  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  profes- 
sion, or  employment.  Any  such  commissioner 
serving  as  such  after  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Communications  Act 
Amendments,  1952,  shall  not  for  a  period 
of  one  year  following  the  termination  of 
his  service  as  a  commissioner  represent  any 
person  before  the  Commission  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity,  except  that  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  any  commissioner  who 
has  served  the  full  trem  for  which  he  was 
appointed.  Not  more  than  four  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party." 

Proposed  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
Includes,  without  substantive  chan>;es.  all 
existing  provisions  of  that  subsection  con- 
cerning commissioners  except  as  to  their 
financial  interests  Proposed  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  revise  the  provisions  concerning 
the  financial  interests  of  commissioners  and 
employees.  Paragraph  (4)  explains  that  the 
Commission  is  not  restricted  by  this  Act  from 
Imprslng  restrictions  in  addition  to  those  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  87-849  and  other  laws 
or  Executive  Orders.  Paragraph  (5)  affords 
the  Commission  the  opportunity  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  subsection  4(b)  to  avoid 
hardships  which  could  arise  In  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Conflict  of  interest  provisions  In  the  law 
have  the  highly  salutary  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  Government  officials  act  In  the  public 
interest  and  maintain  their  affairs  so  that 
no  actual  or  apparent  personal  financial  mo- 


tivations  cloud   their   official    decisions.   We 
are  in  full  accord  with  this  objective. 

However,  subsection  4(b)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  adopted  in  1934  under  quite  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  prevail  today,  is 
far  more  restrictive  than  recent  Congres- 
Eioiial  and  Administrative  pronouncements 
and  is  substantially  inconsistent  with  cur- 
rent national  policy. 

Congress  In  1962  extensively  revised  chap- 
ter 11  of  Title  18.  U.S.C..  deaUng  with  brib- 
ery, graft,  and  conflicts  of  Interest  (Public 
Law  87-849.  approved  October  23,  1962) .  Sec- 
tion 208  of  that  revision  requires  non-par- 
ticipation by  officers  or  employees  in  matters 
in  which  they  have  financial  interests.  It 
reads ; 

"(a)  Except  as  permitted  by  svibsection  (b) 
hereof,  whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Gover.'unent.  of  any  Independent  agency  of 
the  Uioited  States,  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Including  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee, participates  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  a  Governmert  officer  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  rec- 
ommendation, the  rendering  of  advice,  in- 
vestigation, or  otherwise,  in  a  judicial  or 
other  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a 
ruling  or  other  determination,  contr.^ct. 
claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusation,  arrest, 
or  other  particular  matter  in  which,  to  h's 
knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child,  part- 
ner, organization  In  which  he  Is  serving  as 
officer,  director,  trustee,  partner  or  employee, 
or  any  person  or  organisation  with  whoiri  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  con- 
cerning prospective  employment,  has  a  fi- 
nancial interest — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  ap- 
ply (1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  first  advises 
the  GovernmcJit  omcial  responsible  for  ap- 
pointment to  his  position  of  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  Judicial  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, application,  request  for  a  ruling  or 
other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, charge,  accusation,  arrest,  or  other 
particular  matter  and  makes  full  disclosure 
of  tlie  financial  interest  and  receives  in  ad- 
vance a  written  determination  made  by  such 
official  that  the  Interest  Is  not  so  substantial 
as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  the  services  which  the  Government  may 
e:<p5ct  from  such  officer  or  employee,  or  (2) 
if,  by  general  rule  or  regtilation  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  the  financial  inter- 
est has  been  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  hereof  as  being  too  re- 
mote or  too  Inconsequential  to  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Government  officers'  or  employees' 
services." 

This  statute  of  general  applicability  is  not 
as  restrictive  as  section  4(b)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  We  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  m  certain  highly  specialized  fields, 
such  as  communications,  some  additional 
restrictions  may  be  appropriate  with  respect 
to,  for  example,  investments  of  commission- 
ers and  employees  In  companies  regulated 
by  the  agency.  In  this  respect,  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  proscribing  certain  activities 
and  Investments  of  commissioners  and  Com- 
mission employees,  is  much  more  restrictive 
than  are  the  statutes  of  other  regulatory 
agencies,  which  as  a  general  rule  apply  oi;ly 
to  commissioners.' 


1  The  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  ICC 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  §  305)  apply  to  members, 
examiners  and  members  of  a  Joint  board: 
the  CAB  prohilbtlon  applies  onlv  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  (49  U.S.C.  {  1321(b)):  re- 
strictions at  PAA  are  on  tlie  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator  but  not  on  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  (49  U.S.C.  {§  1341(b) 
and  1342  ( b )  ) :  restrictions  against  financial 
Interests  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  apply  only  to  commissioners  ( 16 
U.S.C.  §792). 
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Past  atmouncements  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  lend  vital  support 
to  the  view  that  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions, while  they  must  adequately  protect 
the  public  Interest,  need  not  go  beyond  what 
Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  protection.  Con- 
gress has  also  expressed  Its  attitude  with 
respect  to  this  general  problem  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  1062  amendments  to 
the  conflict-of-interest  statutes.  The  House 
Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  748,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  p.  6)  states: 

"It  Is  also  fundamental  to  the  effective- 
ness of  democratic  government,  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  most  quali- 
fied Individuals  In  the  society  serve  Its  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  legal  protections 
against  conflicts  of  Interest  must  be  so  de- 
signed as  not  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably 
to  Impede  the  recruitment  and  retention  by 
the  Government  of  those  men  and  women 
who  are  most  qualified  to  serve  It.  An  essen- 
tial principle  underlying  the  staffing  of  our 
governmental  structure  Is  that  Its  employees 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  avall- 
lable  to  all  other  citizens,  to  acquire  and 
retain  private  economic  and  other  Interests, 
except  where  actual  or  potential  conflicts 
with  the  responsibility  of  such  employees  to 
the  public  Interest  cannot  be  avoided."' 
{footnote  added] 

Thus,  the  Commission  Is  not  seeking  any 
special  treatment  In  this  area.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  antiquated  provisions 
of  this  statute  modified  to  reflect  the  present 
general  law  and  to  avoid  obvious  inequities 
which,  through  changed  circumstances  since 
Its  enactment,  give  the  Communications  Act 
potentially  greater  coverage  than  was  either 
Intended  or  envisioned. 

There  is  no  legislative  history  to  explain 
the  meaning  Congress  attached  to  section 
4(b).  Since  Its  enactment,  however,  far- 
reaching  changes  have  occurred  in  the  com- 
munications art,  and  the  Commission  now 
has  more  than  a  million  licensees.  Thus, 
every  executive's  airplane  equipped  with 
radio  communication  must  have  a  license 
from  the  FCC.  States  and  municipalities  are 
licensees  of  police  and  fire  systems.  In  fact, 
practically  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy  (farming,  mining,  fishing,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  public  utilities,  etc.) 
uses  radio  communication  as  an  aid  to  busi- 
ness operation,  and  Is,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  The  full  Import  of  this  vast  growth 
In  licensing  activity  is  In  Itself  sufficient  to 
cause  a  re-evaluation  of  the  Inequitable  re- 
strictions of  section  4(b) . 

Another  factor  also  tending  to  broaden 
the  potential  coverage  of  the  section's  exist- 
Ing  language  is  the  Increased  diversification 
of  activity  and  financial  Interests  of  com- 
panies which  has  occurred  In  the  three  dec- 
ades since  this  section's  enactment.  Thus, 
many  companies,  through  a  complex  of  cor- 
porate inter-relationships  and  business  orga- 
nizations, have  remote  interests  in  various 
licensees  of  the  Commission.  Although  such 
an  Interest  might  not  be  readily  apparent, 
stock  ownership  In  these  companies  could 
conceivably  be  violative  of  section  4(b)  of 
the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  therefore 
make  clear  that  section  4(b)  Is  not  intended 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  companies  whose 
use  of  radio  is  Incidental  or  whose  relation- 
ship to  companies  subject  to  the  Act  Is 
remote. 

Even  as  to  companies  directly  Involved  In 
broadcasting    or    communications    common 


'Senate  Report  No.  2213,  87th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  notes  as  the  "consensus"  of  views  that 
some  of  the  conflict-of-interest  statutes 
create  wholly  unnecessary  obstacles  to  re- 
cruiting quallfled  people  for  government 
service. 
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carriers,  the  effect  of  mutual 
ment  must  be  considered 
mutual    fund    would    likel; 
shares  In  American  Telephone 
Company,  General  Electric, 
tlon  of  America,  or  a  similar 
the  mutual  funds'  Investments 
centrated  substantially  in 
panics,  communications 
companies  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  apparatus  for  wire 
nication,  the  Communlcatiotis 
clarified  to  permit 
mission  employees  to 
mutual  funds. 

The  effects  of  such  wide 
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Communications  Act  and 
policy  are  difficult  to  evalutjte 
that  Its  broad  restrictions 
courage  some  potential 
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to  prohibit  commissioners 
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proviso. 

Finally,  the  proposal  woi4ld 
necessary  the  second 
(J)    of  section  4,  which 
In  the  light  of  section  20a 
which  the  members  and 
Commission  would  contlni^ 
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Adopted:  October  5.  1972 

Commissioner  Johnson  not  participating; 
Commissioner  Reld  absent. 
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8.    1478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati 
Representatives  of  the  United  .  tates  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tiat  subsection 
(b)  of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1034.  as  amended,  Is  amenped  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  Each  member  of  tie  Commission 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  A 
commisloner  shall  not  engagd  In  any  other 
business,  vocation,  professlo:  i,  or  employ- 
ment. He  shall  not,  for  a  peri  od  of  one  year 
following  the  termination  of  1  lis  service  as  a 
commissioner,  represent  any 
the  CoDunisslon  In  a  professional  capacity, 
except  that  this  restriction  sbiall  not  apply 
to  any  commissioner  who  has 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed.  Not  more 
than  four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  poUt  cal  party. 

"  (2 )  No  member  of  the  Compalsslon  or  per- 
son In  Its  employ  shall  be  fliiancially  Inter- 
ested In,  be  employed  by,  or  h  ftve  any  official 
relation  to^ 

"(A)   any  person  engaged  ih  radio  broad- 
casting, or  the  distribution  ofji 
wire; 

"(B)  any  person  engaged  ib  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  as  a  com  mon  carrier; 

"(C)  any  person  a  substi.ntlal  part  of 
whose  activities  consists  of  th  b  manufacture 
or  sale  of  apparatus  for  wire 
munlcatlon. 

"(3)  Nothing  herein  shall  pk-eclude  Invest- 
ment in  mutual  funds,  holdlnj ;  companies,  or 
other  Investment  companies  i  nless  their  In- 
vestments are  concentrated  s  ibstantlally  In 
the  areas  covered  by  clauses  (4)  through  (C) 
of  pEu-agraph  (2). 

"(4)  Nothing  herein  shall  lie  construed  to 
limit  any  authority  given  to  i  le  Conmilsslon 
under  Public  Law  87-849  oi 
Executive  Order  to  restrict  mrther  the  fi- 
nancial interests  or  official  qelatlons  of  Its 
employees. 

"(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subfeectlon  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  if  the  commis- 
sioner or  employee  advises  tt  e  Government 
official  responsible  for  appolitment  to  his 
position  of  all  pertinent  clrc  mistances  and 
receives  a  written  determine  tlon  made  by 
such  official  that  the  flnancie  l  Interest,  em- 
ployment, or  official  relation  1  o  a  person  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  Is  nol  so  substantial 
as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affe(  t  the  Integrity 
of  the  services  which  the  Gcvernment  may 
except  from  such  commisslone  r  or  employee.' 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(j)  of  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  section  214  and 
section  222  of  the 
of  1934,  as  amended,  in  orde^ 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy)   as  the  person  entlt] 
official  notice  of  the  filing 
plications  in  the  common 
and  to  provide  notice  to 
of  State  where  under 
cations  involve  service  to 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
section  222  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate the  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather 
than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
ofBcial  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  ap- 
plications in  the  common  carrier  service 
and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  where  imder  section  214  applica- 
tions involve  service  to  foreign  points, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  statement  of  need 
be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bDl  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  7.  1973. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  part  of  its  legislative 
program  for  the  93d  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  Sections  214(b)  and  222(c)  (i)  of  the 
Communlcalons  Act  to  substitute  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
Instances,  the  Secretary  of  State  as  persons 
of  the  Army  and  Navy)  and  add,  in  certain 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications. 

Presently,  when  a  common  carrier  wishes 
to  extend  Its  lines  or  to  discontinue  or 
curtail  existing  common  carrier  services,  it 
must  file  an  application  for  permission  to 
do  so.  Section  214(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  provides  that  among  those  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of 
such  an  application  are  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  A  simUar  provision 
for  official  service  is  contained  in  section 
222(c)  (1),  in  the  case  of  consolidations  and 
mergers.  The  current  version  of  these  sections 
was  enacted  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  With  a  view  to  elimi- 
nating  unnecessary  paper  work,  the  Commis- 
sion proposes  that  sections  214(b)  and  222 
(c)(1)  be  amended  to  provide  for  official 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Experience 
has  proved  that  whUe  copies  of  applications 
have  been  sent  to  the  Departments  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  rtepartment  of 
Defense  Is  the  replying  agency  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  In  is  believed  that  limiting 
official  notice  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  provide  adequate  notice  to  the 
mUitary  and.  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  un- 
necessary administrative  work. 

Further,  the  Department  of  State  has 
indicated  that  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions may  be  involved  In  certain  extensions 
or  discontinuances  of  common  carrier  serv- 
ices. As  a  result.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  notified  where  authority 
Is  sought  to  provide  service  to  a  foreign  point 

The  Commission's  draft  bUl  to  accomplish 
these  revisions  and  the  explanation  of  the 
draft  bill  have  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  their  considera- 
tion. We  have  now  been  advised  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, there  Is  no  objection  to  our  submitting 
the  draft  bui  to  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  Commission  would  appreciate  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act  of  1934  by  the  Senate, 
"the  Senate  or  the  Committee  to  which 
this  bill  may  be  referred  woiUd  like  any  fur- 


ther Information  on  It,  the  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  provide  It  upon  request. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Burck, 

Chairman. 

Statement 
Explanation  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  214  and  section  222  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  In 
order  to  designate  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(rather  than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
official  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  appli- 
cations in  the  common  carrier  service  and 
to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
where  under  section  214  applications  in- 
volve service  to  foreign  points 
This  legislative  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tions 214(b)   and  222(c)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  desig- 
nate the  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather  than 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy)    as 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  official  notice 
of  the  filing  of  certain  applications. 

Presently,  when  a  common  carrier  wishes 
to  extend  Its  lines  or  to  discontinue  or  cur- 
tail existing  common  carrier  services.  It  must 
file  an  application  for  permission  to  do  so. 
Section  214(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  among  those  entitled  to  re- 
ceive official  notice  of  the  filing  of  such  an 
application  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  similar  provi- 
sion for  official  service  is  contained  In  sec- 
tion 222(c)  (1) .  m  cases  of  consolidations  and 
mergers. 

With  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary 
paper  work,  the  Commission  proposes  that 
sections  214(b)  and  222(c)(1)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  be 
amended  to  provide  for  official  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  delete  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Army"  and  "Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  where  those  titles  appear  In  such  sec- 
tions. Experience  has  proved  that  while  copies 
of  applications  have  been  sent  to  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  the  agency  that  makes 
the  required  reply  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases. 

LimiUng  official  notice  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  such  cases  should  provide  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  military  and.  at  the  same 
time,  eliminate  unnecessary  administrative 
work. 

The  Department  of  State  has  indicated  that 
foreign  policy  considerations  may  be  involved 
m  certain  extensions  or  discontinuances  of 
common  carrier  services.  While  the  Commis- 
sion has  customarily  provided  notice  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  at  least  major  matters 
In  this  area,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
require  statutory  notification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  where  such  applications  for 
certificates  involve  service  to  foreign  points. 

Adopted:   Deecmber  20.  1972. 

Commissioner  Reid  concurring  In  the 
result. 


S.  1479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  214  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  214 
(b)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  (with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plications Involving  service  to  foreign 
points).". 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 


Army,"  and  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
State,"  In  such  sentence. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  and  statement  of  need  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.    March  7,  1973. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  part  of  Its  Legislative 
Program  for  the  93d  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  forfeitures. 

The  proposal  would  unify  and  simplify  the 
forfeiture  provisions  as  well  as  enlarge  their 
scope  to  cover  persons  subject  to  the  Act, 
but  not  subject  to  forfeitures,  such  as  com- 
munity antenna  (CATV)  systems. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  forflture  pro- 
visions. The  limitation  period  for  Issuance 
of  a  notice  of  apparent  liability  would  be  ex- 
tended from  ninety  days  to  three  years  for 
non-broadcast  licensees  and  from  one  year 
for  broadcast  station  licensees  to  one  year 
or  the  remainder  of  the  current  license  term, 
whichever  Is  greater.  All  other  persons  would 
be  subject  to  a  three  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture 
that  could  be  imposed  for  a  single  offense 
would  be  $2,000.  and  the  maximum  for  mul- 
tiple offenses  would  be  $20,000  for  broadcast 
licensees,  permittees  and  common  carriers, 
and.  CKTV  systems.  The  maximum  forfeiture 
for  all  other  persons  would  be  $5,000. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
these  revisions  and  the  explanation  of  the 
draft  bill  have  been  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  their  con- 
sideration. We  have  now  been  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  our  sub- 
mitting the  diaft  bill  to  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  Commission  would  appreciate  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  bv  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  to  which 
this  bill  may  be  referred  would  like  any  fur- 
ther information  on  it,  the  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  provide  it  ujKjn  request. 
Sincerely. 

Dean  Burch. 

Chairman. 

Explanation   of   Proposed   Amendments   to 
the    Communications    Act    or    1934    To 
Unift  and  Strengthen  Cfrtaiw  Provisions 
FOR  THE  Use  of  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends   the   amendment   of   the   Com- 
munications  Act   of   1934.   as   amended,   to 
unify,  simplify  and  make  more  effective  the 
forfeitiu-e  provisions  of  sections  503(b)   and 
510.    Section    503    provides    for    forfeitures 
where  a  broadcast  licensee  or  permittee  vio- 
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lates  the  terms  of  his  license,  the  Com- 
munications Act,  a  Commission  regulation, 
a  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  specified  provisions  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  510  pro- 
vides separately  for  forfeitures  applicable  to 
non-broadcast  radio  stations  where  any  one 
of  twelve  specified  offenses  occurs.  It  also 
provides  for  the  Imposition  of  a  forfeiture 
upon  the  operator  of  the  station  In  particular 
cases.  It  la  proposed  to  amend  section  503(b) 
and  repeal  section  510  to  place  all  of  these 
classes  of  forfeiture  under  section  503(b), 
which  would  be  expanded  to  apply  to  all  per- 
sons (other  than  where  ship  or  common  car- 
rier forfeitures  are  otherwise  provided  for) 
who  violate  the  Communications  Act.  a  Com- 
mission rule  or  order  prescribed  under  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act  or  a  treaty,  the  terms 
of  a  license  permit,  certificate,  or  other  In- 
strument of  authorization,  or  the  obscenity, 
lottery,  or  fraud  provisions  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  to  unify  and  simplify  the 
forfeiture  provisions;  to  enlarge  their  scope 
to  cover  persons  subject  to  the  Act  but  not 
now  under  the  forfeiture  provisions — such 
as  cable  systems  (CATV),  users  of  Part  16 
or  Part  18  devices,  communications  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  others  also  subject 
to  Commission  regulations  who  do  not  hold 
licenses  Issued  by  the  Commission;  and  to 
provide  for  more  effective  enforcement. 

Prior  to  1960  the  Commission  was  em- 
powered to  revoke  station  licenses  or  station 
construction  permits  and  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  any  person  violating  the 
Communications  Act  or  a  Commission  rule 
(see  section  312  of  the  Act)  and  to  suspend 
operator  licenses  (see  section  303 (m)  of  the 
Act).  There  was  no  provision  for  a  penalty 
of  lesser  magnitude  than  revocation  or  denial 
of  renewal  of  station  licenses.  Because  a 
penalty  affecting  the  license  we^s  not  war- 
ranted for  all  violations,  the  Conunlssion 
needed  an  alternative  for  dealing  with  those 
who  should  continue  to  hold   licenses. 

Therefore.  In  1960  section  503(b).  74  Stat. 
889.  was  enacted  to  give  the  Commission  the 
enforcement  alternative  of  imposing  for- 
feitures in  the  case  of  broadcast  licensees 
or  permittees;  and  In  1962,  section  510,  76 
Stat.  68,  was  added  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  Impose  forfeitures  on  non-broadc€kst 
radio  licensees  for  twelve  specific  kinds  of 
misconduct.  These  forfeitures  have  proved 
to  be  useful  enforcement  tools. 

However,  after  nine  years  of  experience 
and  reevaluatlon  under  this  enforcement 
scheme,  the  Commission  has  concluded  that 
common  procedures  with  uniform  sanctions 
for  common  carriers,  broadcast  entitles,  and 
other  electronic  communications  businesses 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction  are  required  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  many  forms  of  mis- 
conduct that  Impede  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Communications  Act.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  need  In  addition  to  make  for- 
feitures applicable  to  the  many  forms  of 
non-broadcast  radio  licensee  misconduct 
that  are  not  now  covered  by  the  twelve  cate- 
gories m  section  510.  In  light  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Commission  recommends  that 
non-broadcast  radio  licensees  no  longer  be 
governed  by  section  510.  which  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  they  be  governed  Instead 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  503 
(b) .  which  should  be  expanded.  This  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  treatment  would 
mean  that  the  misconduct  which  Is  now 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  section  510  would 
become  subject  to  forfeiture  under  the  pro- 
posed section  603(b) . 

The  proposed  amendments  would  make 
three  additional  material  alterations  In  the 
Communications  Act's  existing  forfeiture 
provisions.  First,  the  forfeiture  sanctions 
would  be  made  available  against  all  persons 
who  have  engaged   in  proscribed   conduct. 
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Therefore,     the     amended 
would  reach  not  only  the 
licensees  and  permittees  noi  r 
tlon  503(b)   and  the  other 
and  operators  now  covered 
but  also  any  person  subj«  :t 
slons  of  the   Communications 
Commission's  rules  as  well 
operating  without  a  valid 
tor's  license,  those  operator) 
have  a  license,  and  those 
erators  who  are  now  subjed 
slon  under  section  303  (m) . 

Second,  the  limitations 
suance  of  notices  of  apparent 
be  extended  for  broadcast 
from  the  present  one  year 
current  license   term 
and  for  non-broadcast  radio 
sees  from  the  present  nine 
years.  For  all  other  personi 
felture  under  the  proposal 
period  would  be  three  years 
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parent  liability  would  be 
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Imposed  for  a  single  offense 
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tlon  and  $10,000  for  multiply 
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The  proposed  amendmenlj 
Commission's     forfeiture 
alleviate  the  difficulties 
forfeiture  authority  agalns 
(or  other  communications 
may   become   subject   to 
users  of  incidental  and 
devices,  users  of  devices  whjih 
frequency       oscillators » 
equipment  manufacturers, 
without    holding    a 
others   subject   to   Commlsf  on 
Except  for  the  Commission  s 
sist  authority,  which  Is  not 
terrent  to  misconduct. 
Act  or  Commission  rules 
such  persons  now  must  be 
under  section  401    or   criminal 
under  sections  501  and  602. 

In  extending  the  forfelti^'e 
licensed  operators,  the 
would  provide  an  administifetlve 
to  the  sometimes  unduly 
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license  suspension  now  authorized  In  section 
303 (m).  License  suspension  may  be  unduly 
harsh  If  it  denies  the  offender)  his  customary 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  Suspension  pe- 
riod. License  suspension  majj  also  cost  the 
offender  permanent  loss  of  h; 
customers  if  he  operates  a  mo| 
ice  maintenance  business 
tension  of  the  section  503(b) 
visions  to  licensed  operators 
Commission  an  effective  medii 
ing  compliance  by  operators, 
cause  the  secondary  detrime: 
stem  from  license  suspension, 
tratlve  penalty  of  forfeiture 
vide  a  more  feasible  alternative  to  cease 'and 
desist  orders  or  Judicial  enfotcement  under 
sections  401,  601  or  602,  against  operators 
who  are  not  required  to  hold  a  license  and 
against  whom,  therefore,  a  license  suspen- 
sion is  not  an  available  penaltr. 

Under    the    proposal,    forfeiture    liability 
would  arise  only  after  (1)  a  pfsrson  has  been 
served  personally  with  or  beed  sent  by  certi 
fled  or  registered  maU  to  hU  last  known  ad 
dress  a  notice  of  apparent  llibillty;    (2)   he 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  show  In 
writing  why  he  should  not 
and   (3)   If  he  has  submlttei 
sponse,  the  Commission  has 
response  and  Issued  an  ordi 
liability. 

In  addition  to  these  proced 
applicable  to  all  persons  subj 
diction,  we  have  provided  sp 
protection  for  a  limited  grou 
members  of  the  public  at  lar|e  who  may  be 
presumed  to  be  unaware  of  thf  Commission's 
regulation  of  equipment  they 
Ing.  For  example,  there  may 
an  Individual  would  be  subje 
for    willful    maloperatlon    of 
device  such  as  a  garage  door 
tronlc  water  heater,  or  electroi 
he  may  be  unaware  of  the 
the   Communications  Act  or 
sion's  rules  and  regulations.' 

For  this  limited  group,  no 
attach  unless  prior  to  the  notice  of  apparent 
liability  the  Commission  has  sent  him  a 
notice  of  the  violation  and  has  provided  him 
an  oppHjrtunlty  for  a  personal  interview  and 
the  individual  has  thereafter 
conduct  for  which  notice  ol 
was  sent.  The  Commission's  ol  ligation  would 
be  limited  first  of  all  to  a  sole  :  latxiral  person 
that  is  an  "individual"  as  distinct  from  the 
more  general  term  "p)erson"  is  used  In  sec- 
tion 3(1)  of  the  Communicati  Dns  Act.  More 
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was  providing  any  service  by  *rlre  subject  to 

the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this 
dure  would  not  have  to  be  ace  arded  a  second 
time  to  an  Individual  who  su  >sequently  en 
gaged  In  the  same  conduct; 
dividual  may  be  liable  to  a  fort  eiture  not  only 
for  the  conduct  occurring  sul  isequently  but 
also  for  the  conduct  for  whi!h  notice  of  a 
violation  was  sent  and  oppirtunlty  for  a 
personal  interview  given. 

Under  existing  provisions  it  the  statute, 
which  would  not  be  change  1,  any  person 
against  whom  a  forfeiture  oider  runs  may 
challenge  the  order  by  refus.ng  to  pay.  If 
the  United  States  Institutes  a  collection 
actiln,  the  Issue  of  forfeiture  liability  would 
be  reheard  In  a  trial  de  n^vo  In  a  U.S. 
District  Court. 

The  second  major  modlflcatibn  in  the  Com- 
mission's proposal,  the  extensl  )n  of  the  pres- 
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ent  time  limitations  for  the  issuance  of 
notices  of  apparent  liability  is  necessary  if 
the  Commission's  forfeiture  authority  Is  to 
be  an  effective  sanction.  Because  of  increas- 
ing workloads  and  personnel  shortages  the 
ninety-day  limitation  in  the  non-broadcast 
services  and  the  one-year  limitation  in  the 
broadcast  services  are  often  substantial  im- 
pediments to  the  use  of  the  forfeiture  sanc- 
tion in  appropriate  cases.  The  Commission 
proposes  that  the  statute  of  limitations  for  all 
persons  holding  broadcast  radio  station 
licenses  under  title  III  be  extended  to  one 
year  or  the  current  license  term,  whichever 
is  greater;  for  all  other  persons,  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  be  three  years. 

With  over  25,000  authorizations  in  the 
broadcast  services,  more  than  15,000  author- 
izations In  the  common  carrier  services,  and 
almost  2.000,000  authorizations  in  the  safety 
and  special  services,  it  Is  Impossible  for  Com- 
mission field  office  personnel  to  make 
regular  Inspections  in  all  these  services.  Vio- 
lations of  the  Communications  Act  or  of 
the  Commission's  rules  In  the  non-broad- 
cast services  are  sometimes  detected  by  sta- 
tion inspection  but  more  generally  through 
our  field  office  monitoring.  Monitoring  us- 
ually requires  transcription  of  tapes  which 
in  itself  is  a  time-consuming  process.  There- 
after, as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  field  office 
Issues  a  notice  of  violation  to  the  licensee 
and  offers  an  opportunity  to  him  to  com- 
ment on  or  explain  the  alleged  misconduct. 
In  the  over-whelming  majority  of  cases,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  violation  or  the  li- 
censee's explanation  thereof  are  such  as  to 
require  no  further  action  and  the  matter  Is 
closed.  However,  these  notices  of  violation 
are  also  checked  through  the  Commission's 
office  In  Washington  against  licensee  rec- 
ords, and  In  those  Instances  where  the  li- 
censee has  a  history  of  repeated  misconduct 
or  where  the  Instant  misconduct  Is  willful 
and  sufficiently  serious,  it  may  be  deter- 
mined that  the  Imposition  of  a  forfeiture  is 
called  for  as  an  appropriate  deterrent 
against  future  violations. 

Our  experience  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Commlslson's  forfeiture  authority  in  the 
non-broadcast  services  demonstrates  that 
with  the  Imbalance  between  the  number  of 
violation  cases  and  the  number  of  staff  per- 
sonnel to  review  them,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  issue  the  notice  of  apparent  liability  for 
forfeitures  within  the  ninety-day  period  pro- 
vided in  the  present  statute.  Considering 
the  very  great  number  of  authorizations  in 
the  non-broadcast  services,  plus  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  are  permitted  to 
operate  radio  frequency  equipment  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  regulations  but  without 
holding  an  Instrument  of  authorization,  we 
believe  a  three-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  notices  of  apparent  liability  is  entirely 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  invoke  more  frequently  the  for- 
feiture provisions  Congress  has  provided  and 
thus  to  secure  greater  compliance  with  the 
Act. 

Similarly,  a  longer  statute  of  limitations  Is 
necessary  In  the  broadcast  field  in  order  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  reach  violations 
of  the  Act.  The  existing  one-year  limitations 
period  Is  usually  sufficient  in  cases  arising 
from  regular  station  inspection  by  field  of- 
fice personnel.  However,  persomiel  shortages 
do  not  permit  more  than  one  inspection  dur- 
ing a  three-year  license  term.  Although  vio- 
lations may  be  disclosed  and  considered  by 
the  Commission  during  its  review  of  license 
renewal  applications,  the  comparatively  mi- 
nor character  of  such  violations  does  not 
warrant  denial  of  renewal  and  often  the  one- 
year  period  has  elapsed  before  a  notice  of 
apparent  liability  can  be  issued.  Further,  In 
many  Instances,  misconduct  by  broadcast 
licensees  is  not  uncovered  in  regular  sta- 
tion Inspections  by  field  office  personnel,  but 
comes  to  light  as  the  result  of  complaints 
and  other  information  received  by  the  Com- 


mission staff  in  Washington.  These  com- 
plaints and  other  information  may  require 
detailed  and  time-consuming  investigation 
of  station  operations  before  a  determination 
can  be  made  that  there  may  have  been  mis- 
conduct. Subsequent  to  the  Investigation  the 
licensee  has  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
or  explain  the  alleged  misconduct.  Thus,  it  Is 
often  Impossible  for  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider questions  as  to  apparent  culpability 
and  apnropriateness  of  a  forfeiture  sanction 
and  then  to  issue  the  required  notice  of  ap- 
parent liability  within  the  one-year  limita- 
tion period  now  provided  in  section  603(b). 
Here  again  the  legislative  objective  in  vest- 
ing forfeiture  authority  In  the  Commission 
is  often  frustrated  by  the  present  time  limi- 
tations. 

Further,  the  one-year  limitation  for  the 
issuance  of  notices  of  apparent  liability  In 
the  broadcast  field  sometimes  produces  re- 
sults which  are  self-defeating.  Thus,  in  one 
instance  the  Commission  received  Informa- 
tion that  a  radio  station  broadcast  an  al- 
legedly rigged  contest.  Field  Investigation  of 
the  station  Initiating  the  program  was  be- 
gun as  promptly  as  possible.  The  Intricacies 
of  the  alleged  misconduct  require  a  time- 
consuming  Inquiry.  During  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  Commission  investigators  unearthed 
information  revealing  an  earlier  broadcast  of 
another  rigged  contest  concerning  which 
there  was  extensive  and  conclusive  evidence. 
However,  upon  completion  of  the  field  in- 
vestigation, the  Conunlssion  was  able  to  Im- 
pose a  forfeiture  for  only  the  most  recent 
misconduct  because  the  earlier  violation  bad 
occurred  more  than  one  year  before.  In  such 
a  case  it  Is  still  possible  of  course  to  desig- 
nate the  license  renewal  application  for  hear- 
ing. We  stress,  nevertheless,  that  because  re- 
fusal to  renew  the  license  was  the  only  sanc- 
tion available  because  of  the  short  statute 
of  limitations,  the  legislative  purpose  of 
section  503(b)  of  the  Act  could  not  be  fully 
Implemented.  The  Commission  needs  to  be 
able  to  exercise  its  forfeiture  authority  dur- 
ing the  entire  span  of  a  broadcast  license 
term  for  minor  violations  occurring  during 
that  license  term. 

The  Commission  is  therefore  proposing  for 
broadcast  licensees  a  statute  of  limitations 
of  one  year  or  Its  current  license  terms, 
whichever  Is  greater.  The  proposal  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  issue  notices  of 
apparent  liability  to  broadcast  station  li- 
censees (1)  for  any  misconduct  which  oc- 
curs during  a  current  license  term  and  (2) 
for  any  misconduct  which  occurs  during  the 
last  part  of  the  prior  license  term  if  the 
notice  of  apparent  liability  Is  Issued  within 
a  year  of  the  time  of  the  alleged  misconduct. 

The  third  major  amendment  the  Commis- 
sion is  proposing  is  an  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum forfeitures.  The  currently  available 
forfeitures  are  unrealistic  and  Inadequate. 
In  many  situations  the  maximums  are  too 
low  to  permit  the  Commission  to  fashion 
an  effective  deterrent  against  large  communi- 
cations businesses.  For  example,  the  current 
maximum  forfeiture  available  against  a  mul- 
timlliion  dollar  broadcast  licensee  Ls  $1,000 
for  a  single  violation  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  for  multiple  violations.  The  proposal 
would  provide  more  realistic  forfeiture  maxi- 
mums for  large  broadcast  interests,  large 
common  carriers,  and  other  large  commvml- 
catlons  businesses.  Other  persons  would  be 
subject  to  lower  maximums.  With  the  pro- 
posed maximums,  the  Commission  would  still 
retain  the  discretion  to  Impose  smaller  for- 
feitures for  offenses  of  lesser  gravity.  The 
Commission  fully  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  tailoring  forfeitures  to  the  natvu-e  of  the 
offense  and  the  offender  and  has  done  so 
within  the  present  statutory  authority.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  would  still  have 
the  authority  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfelt\jres 
after  considering  a  request  for  such  relief. 

One  relatively  minor  amendment  is  also 
being  proposed.  By  deleting  section  610  M 


proposed,  the  Commission  would  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  to  provide  a  personal  in- 
terview at  the  request  of  a  non-broadcast 
station  licensee  or  operator  who  receives  a 
notice  of  apparent  liability.  Proposed  section 
503(b)(2),  which  incorporates  much  of  the 
substance  of  section  610,  does  not  include  the 
interview  provision.  The  Commission's  ex- 
perience is  that  only  ten  to  fifteen  peroent 
of  the  persons  to  whom  a  notice  of  apparent 
liability  has  been  Issued  avail  themselves  of 
the  Interview  opportunity.  Furthermore, 
seldom  does  an  interview  elicit  any  data 
which  the  licensee  has  not  already  furnished 
to  the  Conunlssion,  either  In  response  to  the 
notice  of  a  violation  or  to  the  notice  of  ap- 
parent liability. 

On  the  other  hand.  Interviews  In  only  ten 
to  fifteen  percent  of  these  Instances  Impose 
substantial  burdens  upon  field  offices.  Critical 
engineering  personnel  must  be  diverted  from 
regular  pressing  duties  to  Interview  the  sus- 
pected violator  and  miist  then  submit  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  Commission's  main  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.  Commission  person- 
ixel  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  office  then  must 
coordinate  all  of  the  documents  relevant  to  a 
given  notice  of  apparent  liability  that  may 
have  been  accumulated  in  several  field  of- 
fices and  transmit  the  documents  to  the  field 
office  where  the  Interview  is  scheduled.  On 
balance,  the  Conunlssion  believes  that  the 
public,  and  the  non-broadcast  licensees  and 
operators  themselves,  would  best  be  served  by 
the  deletion  of  the  field  office  Interview  pro- 
vision from  the  forfeiture  section. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Commission  to  continue  interviews  with 
non-liroadcast  licensees  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  personal  Interviews  to  members  of 
that  group  of  Individuals  who  would  now  be 
subject  to  forfeitures  for  the  first  time  and 
for  whom  special  procedural  protections  are 
being  proposed  in  section  503(b)(3).  As  be- 
tween the  two  groups  the  Commission  be- 
lieves the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served  by  the  Interviews  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  proposed  section  503(b)  (3). 

Lastly,  the  Commission  is  seeking  authority 
to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures  imposed  un- 
der title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  con- 
cerning common  carriers.  The  Commission 
now  has  no  express  authority  to  remit, 
mitigate,  or  otherwise  reduce  a  forfeiture  im- 
posed under  these  common  carrier  provisions, 
although  section  504(b)  provides  express  au- 
thority to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures  under 
paits  II  and  III  of  title  in,  and  sections  504 
(b),  507  and  510.  Since  the  Commission  has 
this  authority  with  respect  to  all  other  for- 
feitures which  It  can  summarily  impose,  there 
is  no  reason  not  to  Include  within  this  au- 
thority the  common  carrier  forfeitures  In 
title  II.  Moreover,  It  is  reasonable  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  exercise  its  authority  to 
mitigate  or  remit  on  its  own  motion  rather 
than  awaiting  an  application  for  action.  The 
Commission  should  be  able  to  exercise  its 
Judgment  before  imposing  a  fine  If  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  a  reduction  or  cancella- 
tion of  a  forfeiture. 

In  conclusion,  the  more  uniform,  com- 
prehensive, and  higher  forfeiture  provisions 
and  the  related  modifications  which  the 
Commission  now  seeks  should  contribute 
substantially  to  greater  compliance  with  the 
law  and  better  administrative  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

Adopted:  October  5. 1972. 
Commissioner  Johnson  not  participating; 
Commissioner  Reld  absent. 


S.  1480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 

Section  1.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  as  amended  (47 
VS.C.  503(b)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who— 

"(A)  wUlfully  or  repeatedly  falls  to  op- 
erate a  radio  station  substantially  as  set 
forth  In  a  license,  permit  or  other  Instru- 
ment or  authorization; 

"(B)  willfully  or  repeatedly  falU  to  ob- 
Eerve  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  certificate,  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Commission  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  or  under  authority  of 
any  agreement,  treaty  or  convention  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States; 

"(C)  violates  section  317(c)  or  section 
509(a)(4)    of  this  Act;    or 

"(D)  violates  sections  1304,  1343,  or  1464 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code; 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $2,000.  Each  act  or  omission 
constituting  a  violation  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate offense  for  each  day  during  which  such 
act  or  omission  occurs.  Such  forfeiture  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  Act;  provided,  however,  that 
such  forfeiture  shall  not  apply  to  conduct 
which  Is  subject  to  forfeiture  under  title 
II  of  this  Act;  and  provided  further,  that 
such  forfeiture  shall  not  apply  to  conduct 
which  Is  subject  to  forfeiture  under  part 
II  or  part  HI  of  title  ni  or  section  507 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  at- 
tach to  any  person  unless  a  written  notice 
of  apparent  liability  shall  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Commission,  and  such  notice 
has  been  received  by  such  person  or  the 
Commission  shall  have  sent  such  notice 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  last 
known  address  of  such  person.  A  notice 
Issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
valid  unless  It  sets  forth  the  date,  facts 
and  nature  of  the  act  or  omission  with 
which  the  person  is  charged,  and  specif- 
ically identifies  the  particular  provision  or 
provisions  of  the  law,  rule,  regulation, 
agreement,  treaty,  convention,  license,  per- 
mit, certificate,  other  authorization,  or 
order  Involved.  Any  person  so  notified  shall 
be  granted  an  opportunity  to  show  In  writ- 
ing, within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Commission  shall  by  rule  or  regulation 
prescribe,  why  he  should  not  be  held  liable. 
"(3)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  at- 
tach to  any  individual  who  does  not  hold  a 
license,  permit,  certificate,  or  other  authori- 
zation from  the  Commission  unless  prior  to 
the  written  notice  of  apparent  liability  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  above,  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  sent  a  notice  of  the  viola- 
tion, has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  personal  Interview  with  an  official  of 
the  Commission  at  the  field  office  of  the 
Commission  nearest  to  the  individual's  place 
of  residence  and  thereafter  has  engaged  In 
the  conduct  for  which  notice  of  the  viola- 
tion was  sent;  provided,  however,  that  the 
requirement  of  this  subsection  for  a  notice 
of  the  violation  and  opportunity  for  a  per- 
sonal Interview  shall  not  apply  If  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  engaging  in  activities  for  which  a 
license,  permit,  certificate,  or  other  authori- 
zation ls\  required  or  Is  providing  any  serv- 
ice by  wire  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction;  and  provided  further,  that  any 
Individual)  who  has  been  sent  a  notice  of 
the  violation,  has  been  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  a  personal  interview  and 
thereafter  engages  In  the  conduct  for  which 
the  notice  was  sent  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
a  further  notice  for  the  same  conduct  and 
may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  for  the  Initial 
and   all   subsequent   violations. 

••(4)  No  forfeiture  liability  under  para- 
graph <1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  at- 
tach for  any  violation — 

"(A)  by  any  person  holding  a  broadcast 
station  license  under  title  in  of  this  Act 
If  the  violation  occurred  (1)  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 


ye  ITS 
not  ce 


the  notice  of  apparent 
to  the  date  beginning  the 
term,  whichever  date  Is  ear 
"(B)  by  any  other  person 
occurred  more  than  three 
date  of  Issuance  of  the 
llabuity. 

"(5)  In  no  event  shall  the 
Imposed  for  the  acts  or 
In   any  notice   of   apparent 
hereunder  exceed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  (1)   a 
subject  to  this  Act,  (11)  a 
licensee  or  permittee,  or  (. 
gaged  in  distributing  to  the 
signals  by  wire  or  engaged 
to  the  public  other  program  , 
If  such  activity  Is  the  subject 
regulation,  $20,000; 

"(B)    In  the   case   of   any 
$5,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  510  of  the 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  504(b)  of 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 

(b)).    Is    amended    by    

"parts  11  and  III  of  title  in 
(b),  section  507,  and  section 
stituting  the  words  "title  II 
m  of  title  III  and  sections  . 
and  by  deleting  the  phrase  ' 
tlon  therefor,".. 

Sec.  4.  Any  act  or  omlssloi 
prior  to  the  effective  date 
which  Incurs  liability  under 
sections  503(b)  or  510  as 
continue  to  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  sections  503(b) 
in  effect. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments 
shall  take  effect  on  the 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
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of  apparent 
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use  §  510),  Is 

tlje  Communlca- 
(47  use  §  504 
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(  nd  section  503 
510"  and  sub- 
parts II  and 
(b)  and  507", 
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which  occurs 
this  Act  and 
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)  nd  510  as  then 
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tie: 
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mi  de  by  this  Act 
thir|leth  day  after 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
S.  1481.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  the  Interstate  Commerc( 
izing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
sion  to  continue  rail 
ices.  Referred  to  the 


iA<t 


merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pisident, 
troduce  by  request,  for  appr  )priate 
ence,  a  bill  to  amend  secvon 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
continue  rail  transportatior 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
transmittal  and  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  with 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


Interstate  Commerce 

Opfice  op  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  March 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Inteistate 
eign  Commerce,  House 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:    The  events  o( 
weeks  have  refocused  natlona 
the  urgent  need  to  develop  ad  litional 
ods  to  deal  with  the  rallroa* 
Northeast  section  of  our  natloi 

The  Commission  visualizes 
a  community  problem  warranting 
on  a  coordinated  basis.  We 
contingency  plans  to  attempt 
sentlal  service  If  certain  rallro4ds 
In  that  context  we  have 
to  plan  together  a  more  ratlo4al 
In  the  Northeast. 
On  February  12,  1973,  we  elibarked  upon 


Apri'.  5,  1973 


(by  request) : 

section  1(16) 

Act  author- 

Commls- 

transp*rtation  serv- 

Comm  ttee  on  Com- 


I  in- 

refer- 

1(16)   of 

authorizing 

Ct^mmission  to 

services,  and 

the  letter  of 

)f  purpose  be 

1  tie  text  of  the 

the  material 
]  irinted  in  the 


Com  mission, 
Jhadiman, 
8. 1973. 

Commerce,    U.S. 


and  For- 
1   Representa- 

the  last  few 

attention  on 

meth- 

crlsls  in  the 

ttte  situation  as 

resolution 

lave  prepared 

xt  preserve  es- 

shut  down. 

!  encouraged  raUroads 

rail  system 


procee  ding 


I«s. 


exe  rclse 


tUe  < 


syst<  m 


a  major  attempt  to  develop  a 
for  bringing  order  out  of  the  e<_ 
which  has  overtaken  rallroadi 
Northeast.  The  purpose  of  the 
effort,  entitled  Ex  Parte  No.  293 
Railroad  Investigation,  Is  to 
tlon  concerning  the  actual  c^ 
carriers  Involved;    to  Identify 
the  preservation  of  essential 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  expl 
reorganization  courts  and  the 
railroads  in  reorganization 
cooperative  endeavors  might 
Ing    efficiencies    through    the 
duplicative   services   and   faci.,.,. 
Impairing  service;  and  to  devela  p 
dations  for  the  consideration  of 
The  time  frame  of  the  i 

that  we  hope  to  submit  , 

henslve   recommendations   to 
rently  with  the  Department  ol 
tlon's  report  required  In  S.J. 
In    the    Interim,    however, 
change  in  existing  law  which 
without  delay;  it  Involves  an 
section  1  (16)  of  the  Interstate 
That  amendment,  enclosed 

empower  us  to  direct  one 

over  the  lines  of  another  when 
unable  to  transport  essential 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  was 
the  92nd  Congress  as  S.  2494 
held  September  16,  1972)  and 
they  did  not  pass  either  Houie 
Jurisdiction  conferred  upon  us 
the  Commission  could  foreclosi 

threatened  shutdown  of 

Ice.  Now,  If  a  close  down  occurs 
ened,  the  Commission  ^an  e 
emergency  powers  to  alleviate  . 
those  powers  stop  short  of  our 
railroad  to  operate  over  the  line  3 

As  you   are   aware,  the 
operate   as   an   Integrated 
standing  the  fact  that  the  _^. 
of  many  individual  enterprises 
point  is  that  the  system  is  int 
that   by   law  each   Is  required 
things  as  exchange  traffic  and 
so  that  a  shipper  can  tender  his 
carrier  with  the  knowledge 
delivered   at   any   rail    point 
with  shipping  instructions.  If 
terminates  because  of  some 
will    ripple    throughout    the 
With  section  1(16)   amended 
at  least  three  important  obj__.. 
achieved.   First,   the  Commlssl<fn 
able  to  prevent  a  cessation  of 
ice  by  directing  adjacent  or  oth^" 
carriers  to  conduct  operations 
carrier's  lines.  Secondly,  by  e 
service,  the  Commission  can  , 
effect  which  otherwise  could 
nal  connecting  carriers  Into  bL 
thirdly,  the  connecting  carriers 
they  could  be  subjected  to  n 
by  the  Commission  to  take  . 
operations  of  some  or  all  the  . 
carriers  services,  and  knowing 
caused  bargain  will  not  be  aval., 
would  be  more  apt  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  on  a  timely  basis 
ervatlon  of  service  through 
the  debtor's  reorganization. 

The    urgent    situation    In 
alone  merits  that  this  bill  be 
sldered  and  passed  as  soon  as 
Congress;    however,    beyond 
other  future  crises  Involving 
Inevitably  occur  and  have  to 
With  this  additional  i>ower,  we 
meet  those  crises  If  and  when 

We,  therefore,  submit  the 
bill  with  the  hope  that  It 
mediate   and   jjosltlve 
tlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CXORGE  M 
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of  another, 
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The  crucial 
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It  will  be 
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we  propose, 
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Statement  of  Pxjrpose  of  Draft  Bill 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  1(16) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  aa  to 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  necessary  authority  to  order  one  rail- 
road to  operate  over  the  lines  of  another 
In  an  emergency  situation.  Examples  of  when 
such  a  situation  could  occur  are  when  a  car- 
rier ceases  operating  for  lack  of  funds  or 
when  a  carrier  in  reorganization  l^  ordered 
by  the  court  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  cease  operating  to  preserve 
assets  for  Its  creditors. 

S.  1481 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1(16)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1(16))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Whenever  the  Commission  Is  of 
opinion  that  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject 
to  this  part  is  for  any  reason  unable  to 
transport  the  traffic  offered  It  so  as  properly 
to  serve  the  public.  It  may,  upon  the  same 
procedure  as  provided  In  paragraph  (15), 
make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions 
with  respect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and 
movement  of  the  traffic  of  such  carrier  and 
Its  distribution  over  such  carrier's  or  other 
lines  of  roads,  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission win  best  promote  the  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people,  and  upon  such  terms  as  between 
the  carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or.  In 
the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  after  subsequent  hearing  find 
to  be  just  and  reasonable." 


Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1482.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  altera- 
tions, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
an  end  year  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
average  military  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce bv  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end  year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  mili- 
tary student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Secretary  op  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23. 1973 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presdjent:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill, 

"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  prociu-ement  of  vessels  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments, to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge 
alterations,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
an  end  year  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
average  military  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  submitted  under  the  re- 
qulrements  of  Public  Law  88-45  which  pro- 


vides  that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the 
construction  of  shore  or  offshore  establish- 
ments unless  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds  is  authorized  by  legislation.  Section  2 
of  the  proposed  bill  responds  to  section  302 
of  Public  Law  92-436  which  directs  that 
Congress  shall  authorize  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  end  strength  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  active  duty  personnel  for  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  Section  3  re- 
sponds to  section  604  of  the  same  Public  Law 
which  provides  that  Congress  shall  authorize 
for  each  component  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Section  4  authorizes  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  payments  to  bridge  owners 
for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad  and 
public  highway  bridges  to  permit  free  navi- 
gation of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940  (54 
Stat.  497) ,  as  amended. 

The  proposal  Includes,  as  It  has  previ- 
ously, all  Items  of  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  programs  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  undertaken  In  fiscal  year  1974 
even  though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-45  appear  to  require  authorization  only 
for  major  facilities  and  construction.  Inclu- 
sion of  all  items  avoids  the  necessity  for 
arbitrary  separation  of  these  programs  Into 
two  parts  with  only  one  portion  requiring 
authorization. 

Not  all  Items,  particularly  those  Involving 
construction,  are  Itemized.  For  example, 
those  involving  pollution  abatement,  navi- 
gational aids,  light  station  automation,  pub- 
lic family  quarters,  and  advanced  planning 
projects  contain  many  different  particulars 
the  Inclusion  of  which  would  have  unduly 
lengthened  the  bill. 

In  further  support  of  the  legislation,  the 
cognizant  legislative  committees  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  Information  with  respect  to 
each  program  for  w*iich  fund  authorization 
is  being  requested  in  a  form  identical  to  that 
which  will  be  submitted  in  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  budget  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  will  be  prepared  to 
submit  any  other  data  that  the  committees 
or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegar. 


S.  1482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows : 

Vessels 
For  procurement  and  Increasing  the  capa- 
bility vessels,  $23,979,000. 

(A)  Procurement; 

( 1 )  75  foot  inland  construction  tenders. 

(2)  small  boat  replacement  program. 

(3)  design  of  vessels. 

(B)  Renovation  and  increasing  capability: 

(1)  renovate  and  Improve  buoy  tenders. 

(2)  re-engine  and  renovate  coastal  buoy 
tenders. 

(3)  abate    pollution   by   oily    waste    from 
Coast  Guard  vessels. 

(4)  abate  pollution  by  non-oily  waste  from 
Coast  Guard  vessels. 

Construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  Installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 


Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $50,521,000. 

(1)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  Construct  new 
Coast  Guard  Base,  Phase  Ila. 

(2)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  Construct  new 
Communications  Station. 

(3)  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.:  Re- 
build Monterey  Station,  construct  Santa 
Cruz  Unmanned  Moorings. 

(4)  Montauk  Point,  N.Y.:  Control  erosion 
at  Montauk  Point  Light  Station. 

(5)  Cape  May.  N.J.:  Construct  dining 
Hall  at  recruit  training  center. 

(6)  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and  WUdwood.  N.J.: 
Expand  Interim  centralized  electronic  sys- 
tenis  niaintenance  facilities. 

(7)  Carolina  Beach,  N.C.:  Construct  bar- 
racks at  Loran  C  Station. 

(8>  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.:  Increase  capa- 
bility of  Ft.  Lauderdale  Station. 

(9)  New  Orleans,  La.:  Expand  New  Orleans 
Air  Station. 

(10)  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Control  erosion  at 
Light  Station  Pt.  Loma. 

(11)  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Improve  San  Diego 
Air  Station. 

(12)  Astoria,  Oreg.:  Expand  Astoria  Air 
Station. 

(13)  Attu  Island,  Alaska:  Rebuild  airstrip 
bridge. 

(14)  Kodlak.  Alaska:  Renovate  and  con- 
solidate Kodlak  Base. 

(15)  Cheboygan,  Mich.:  Construct  moor- 
ings  for   Coast    Guard   Cutter   Mackinaw. 

(16)  Various  locations:  Waterways  Aids  to 
Navigation  Projects. 

(17)  Various  locations:  Abate  pollution  at 
Coast  Guard  shore  stations. 

(18)  Various  locations:  Lighthouse  Auto- 
mation and  Modernization  Program. 

(19)  Various  locations:  Large  navigational 
buoys  to  replace  lightships. 

(20)  New  York,  N.Y.:  Establish  Vessel 
Traffic  System,  Phase  I. 

(21)  Puget  Sound,  Wash.:  Vessel  Traffic 
System,  Part  1  of  Phase  III. 

(22)  New  Orleans.  La.:  Establish  Vessel 
Traffic  System.  Phase  I. 

(23)  Various  locations:  Public  Family 
Quarters. 

(24)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning. 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services: 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites  in 
connection  with  projects  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sec.  2.  For  fiscal  year  1974  the  Coast  Guard 
is  authorized  an  end  strength  for  active  duty 
personnel  of  37.236;  except  that  the  ceillnr; 
shall  not  Include  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve called  to  active  duty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-479. 

Sec.  3.  For  fiscal  year  1974  mUltary  train- 
ing student  loads  for  the  Coa^t  Guard  are 
authorized  as  follows : 

(1)  recruit  and  special  training,  3.946 
man-years. 

(2)  flight  training.  86  man-years. 

(3)  professional  training  in  military  and 
civilian  institutions,  231  man-years. 

(4)  officer  acquisition  training.  1.200  man- 
years. 

Sec.  4.  For  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  pay- 
ment to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alter.i- 
tlons  of  railroad  bridges  and  public  high- 
way bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  or 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
$7,000,000  Is  hereby  authorized. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  <for  himself.  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr 
Cannon) : 
S.   1483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Trade  Act.  Referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  the  Judiciars' 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
Congress,  Senator  Macnitson  and  I  in- 
troduced a  number  of  related  bills  (S. 
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4113-S.  4120)  concerning  export  expan- 
sion. The  legislation  focused  on  one  cen- 
tral theme,  namely,  that  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility—indeed, duty— of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  American 
firms  to  engage  in  export  sales  and  to 
promote  vigorously  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican business  to  sell  abroad. 

Our  belief  that  strong,  inrmiediate  ac- 
tion on  our  trade  imbalance  is  needed  has 
been  strengthened  recently.  There  is 
perhaps,  little  that  one  can  add  to  the 
commentai-y  about  the  monetaiy  crisis 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  events  have 
miderlined  a  major  feature  about  inter- 
national commercial  and  monetary  af- 
fairs. The  dollar  is  now  viewed  as  a  weak 
currency  whose  intrinsic  value  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  question. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  enjoying  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  However,  this  encourag- 
ing economic  development  is  counter- 
balanced, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  cor- 
porate treasurers,  speculators,  and  bank- 
ers, by  our  serious  merchandise  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  In  short, 
we  are  pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
add  to  the  bulging  stockpile  of  dollars 
already  held  by  foreigners. 

In  1972  we  suffered  a  trade  deficit  of 
$6.4  billion  f.o.b.  This  is  more  than  3 
times  the  imbalance  of  $2.1  billion  in 
1971.  Reliance  on  the  automatic  adjust- 
ing mechanism  of  currency  revaluation 
has  proven  unduly  optimistic.  The  so- 
called  "Smithsonian  Agreement,"  hailed 
at  one  time  as  "the  most  significant 
monetary  agreement  ever  made,"  has 
been  burled  in  14  months.  One  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  wondering  whether 
the  new  agreement  will  have  greater  dur- 
ability. 

Figures  just  released  by  the  Commerce 
Department  confirm  the  dismal  mone- 
tary picture.  Last  year  we  incurred  a 
$10.1  billion  deficit  in  the  official  reserve 
transaction  balance,  which  covers  dollar 
holdings  of  foreign  central  banks  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  On  a  li- 
quidity basis,  we  had  the  second  biggest 
deficit  ever— $13.8  billion. 

President  Nixon  has  annoimced  plans 
to  ask  for  additional  authority  from  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  excessive  imports. 
His  proposals  will,  I  am  certain,  receive 
tvl\  and  sympathetic  examination  by  the 
Congress.  As  Americans,  we  can  all  agree 
on  the  need  to  obtain  a  "fair  shake"  in 
International  commercial  dealings. 

However,  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mercial-monetary crisis  will  require  a 
broad  perspective  that  must  encompass 
more  than  the  currency  readjustments 
and  additional  tariff  authority.  As  the 
most  recent  monetary  difficulties  graphi- 
cally demonstrated,  tinkering  with  the 
monetauTT  mechanism  is  inadequate. 
Many  items  In  world  trade  are  price- 
inelastic  and  hence  do  not  respond  to 
price  changes.  Moreover,  as  the  Incomes 
of  American  consumers  rise,  they  can 
continue  purchasing  foreign  goods  even 
though  they  pay  more.  Finally,  the  in- 
tervention of  governments  in  commercial 
transactions  means  that  market  forces 
do  not  operate  freely,  and  the  consequent 
distortions  will  diminish  the  benefits  of  a 
devaluation . 

In  1972  a  study  by  the  International 
Economic    Policy    Association    entitled 


"The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments:  Prom 
Crisis  to  Controversy"  concluded  that 
only  a  limited  volume  of  trade  is  price 
sensitive  and  that  even  if  the  United 
States  eliminated  its  ti  ade  deficit  we 
should  not  expect  a  large  surplus  for  sev- 
eral years— if  at  all.  The  lesson  is  clear. 
Nothmg  short  of  a  majoi  national  effort 
to  make  the  American  ;conomy  price- 
competitive  and  to  inci  ease  our  sales 
efforts  abroad  can  eni  the  chronic 
deficits  which  plague  oiu  economy. 

The  crisis  in  our  balari  ce  of  payments 
and  foreign  trade  has  led  many  well- 
meaning  Americans  to  alvocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  barijiers  to  imports 
and  to  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology. Such  legislation  i  s  ill-considered 
and  dangerous.  The  passj  «e  of  such  leg- 
islation would  not  only  b  s  an  admission 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  th  it  we  cannot  or 
will  not  compete  but  it  vould  probably 
also  precipitate  a  massive  trade  war  in 
which  everyone  would  loi  e. 

The  legislation  which  :  am  introduc- 
ing today,  with  the  co  sponsorship  of 
Senators  MAcmrsoN,  Mo*,  and  Cannon 
approaches  our  trade  i^roblems  in  a 
positive  manner.  The  bils  are  in  most 
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respects   similar   to   S.   : 


754   on   which 


hearings  were  held  in  esrly  1972.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  I  believe  that 
we  have  an  ample  legislative  record  to 
justify  expeditious  treatment  of  much  of 
the  program.  For  jurisdic  tional  reasons, 
we  have  decided  to  separi  ,te  S.  2754  into 
six  bills,  which  can  be  referred  more 
easily  to  House  committei  s. 

A  detailed  description  o:  the  individual 
bills  is  given  below.  I  wou  d  like  to  make 
an  additional  comment  3,bout  the  bUl 
which  would  establish  ar  International 
commerce  service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  M^bers  of  the 
Service  would  have  the  reiponsibillty  for 
representing  American  cor  imercial  inter- 
ests in  American  missions  abroad  as 
commercial  minister,  coui  selor,  attache, 
officer  or  any  such  titles  i  s  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  response  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  cc  mmercial  rep- 
resentation that  the  American  business 
community  has  been  receiving  overseas. 
Studies  of  business  attitudes  confirmed 
that  by  and  large  American  executives 
were  unhappy  with  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  American  Foreign  Service  officers 
afforded  them.  The  indifl  erence  shown 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  Jie  aggressive, 
eager  help  which  foreign  diplomats  ex- 
tended to  their  nationals. 

We  no  longer  can  afforc  the  luxiu^^  of 
ignoring  our  overseas  con  cnercial  inter- 
ests. I  am  pleased  to  re)ort  that  the 
events  of  the  last  2  years  lave  not  been 
lost  on  the  Department  of  I  itate.  Prodded 
by  the  Congress  and  intridepartmental 
concern,  opportunities  fot  commercial 
officers  In  the  Departmiit  have  Im- 
proved, and  the  commerci  al  f imction  is 
being  upgraded.  Indeed,  soi  ne  Individuals 
have  advised  me  that  work  within  the 
commercial  zone  is  now  considered  a 
prerequisite  for  advancemi  nt  within  the 
Foreign  Service. 

These  developments  are  welcome  even 
if  long  overdue.  However,  the  changes 
have  lagged  far  behind  Vctual  needs, 
and  they  were  effected  oiily  after  un- 


necessary delay.  A  decade  ago  this  issue 
of  functional  priorities  a-ose.  Reforms 
were  promised,  only  to  atr  )phy  as  inter- 
est in  the  subject  waned.  The  interna- 
tional economic  arena  ha;  substantially 
altered,  and  our  foreign  ti  ade  needs  are 
more  compelling  than  ever.  WhUe  I 
would  very  much  like  to  b<  lieve  that  the 
new  emphasis  on  commercial  affairs  is 
permanent,  the  history  ol  previous  re- 
form efforts  is  not  encoura  glng.  Without 
wishing  to  detract  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Department  ( if  State,  I  am 
remtroducing  the  bill  becai  se  of  my  pro- 
found concern  that  the  reoj  dering  of  pri- 
orities is  not  yet  complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  ;hat  the  pro- 
gram represented  by  the  t  iUs  being  in- 
troduced today  is  no  paracea  for  our 
mtema tional  economic  ilL;;  however  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  posit  ve,  workable 
program  which  represents  a  major  step 
m  strengthening  Federal  itfforts  in  the 
export  area. 

INTERNA-nOKAI,    COMMERCE:     SERVICE 

This  bill  would  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Service  w  Ithin  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Members  of  the 
Service  would  replace   tha   commercial 
officers  currently  serving  iin  American 
missions  abroad  and  woul4  have  diplo- 
matic immunity  and  a  stattis  equivalent 
to  that  enjoyed  by  Foreign!  Service  offi- 
cers of  comparable  rank  an^  i  salary. 
EXPORT  expansio:j- 
This  is  an  omnibus  bill  ivhich  estab- 
lishes a  number  of  new  programs  and 
mcentives  to  promote  Amei  lean  exports 
Title  I  would  establish    i  Trade  De- 
velopment Corps  to  consist  of  up  to  500 
Americans  from  private  Ijidustry  with 
master  of  business  administration  de- 
grees or  other  business  skfflls  to  be  as- 
signed on  trade  development  projects  of 
various  kinds,  including  sezhring  abroad 
conducting  surveys.  Investigations,  and 
studies,  and  assisting  other  Government 
personnel  and  the  private  b  iisiness  com- 
munity on  trade  matters. 

Titie  n  would  authorize  t  le  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  graits  to  local. 
State,  and  regional  governments  for 
projects  designed  to  encou  age  export- 
mg  by  small,  medium-sized,  and  Inex- 
perienced firms. 

TiUe  in  would  estabUsh  u  new  export 
trainmg  program  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  train  new  and  potential 
American  exporters. 

Title  rv  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  regional  American  merchandise  cen- 
ters, which  would  serve  as  multipurpose 
trade  centers  offering  such  ( liverse  serv- 
ices as  warehousing,  distributing,  trans- 
lating, counseling,  and  so  f  o  -th.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  program  is  to  provide 
these  services  to  the  new  ej  porter  until 
he  is  able  to  sustain  hlnself  in  the 
market,  at  which  time  he  vould  be  ex- 
pected to  make  room  for  a  new  Amer- 
ican firm. 

Title  V  would  establish  a  oint  export 
association  program  to  pern  it  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  cost-s  baring  con- 
tracts with  private  firms  and  Individuals. 

Title  VI  directs  the  Secret!  iry  of  Com- 
merce to  reduce  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  documentation  requi  -ements  un- 
der this  bill. 
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Title  vn  would  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  separating  the  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  smd 
International  Business  into  two  separate 
assistant  secretaryships.  The  new  Inter- 
national Commerce  Administration, 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Business,  would  be  the  focus 
within  the  Department  for  international 
commercial  operations.  The  title  would 
also  establish  a  Domestic  Commerce  Ad- 
ministration, headed  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Domestic  Business.  Finally, 
this  title  would  require  biennial  authori- 
zations for  international  business  activi- 
ties within  the  Department.  This  new 
requirement  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
examine  the  budget  request  for  foreign 
commercial  programs  every  other  year 
apart  from  other  departmental  items  and 
to  make  such  change^  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  our  export  performance. 

WEBB-POMERENE    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Many  American  businessmen  have 
alleged  that  the  strict  application  of  anti- 
tmst  laws  has  inhibited  their  ability  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  for- 
eign competitors.  S.  2754  contained  a 
title  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
chartered  export  associations  organized 
purely  for  exporting.  During  hearings  on 
the  bill,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Miles  Kirkpatrick, 
testified  in  opposition  to  it  and  suggested 
that  changes  in  the  Export  Trade  Act  of 
1918 — Webb-Pomerene  Act — would  be 
more  appropriate.  The  new  bill  incorpo- 
rates the  changes  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  1918  Act  by 
Including  the  exports  of  services  among 
those  activities  which  can  be  exempted. 
Since  our  economy  is  increasingly  serv- 
ice-oriented, it  is  highly  important  to 
equalize  the  treatment  accorded  to  man- 
ufactured goods  and  services. 

COMMISSION    ON   FOREIGN    PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES 

This  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Foreign  Procurement  Practices  to  study 
foreign  governments  procurement  pro- 
cedures and  to  compare  them  to  Ameri- 
can prsictices.  The  Commission  would 
issue  a  report  on  ways  to  equalize  inter- 
national procurement  practices  and,  if 
discriminatory  practices  against  Ameri- 
can companies  persist,  how  the  United 
States  can  respond  to  foreign  firms  seek- 
ing government  business  in  the  United 
States. 

OCEAN     FREIGHT    V.KTE    DISPARITIES 

Currently  shipping  conference  tariffs 
often  set  forth  a  rate  two  or  three  times 
as  high  as  carrying  a  commodity  from  a 
point  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
destination  as  to  carry  the  identically 
described  commodity  between  the  same 
two  points  In  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Export  Expansion  Act,  S.  2754,  contained 
in  it  a  title  which  was  intended  to  vastly 
simplify  tariffs  and  to  permit  meaningful 
analyses  of  disparities.  Testimony  at  the 
hearings  from  the  steamship  industry 
indicated  that  the  provisions  as  drafted 
would  not  be  practical,  at  least  at  pres- 
ent. However,  the  matter  does  not  end 
here  since  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
existing  shipping  conference  tariffs  con- 


tain imdue  proliferations  and  overlap- 
pings  of  commodity  descriptions  making 
a  meaningful  comparison  of  rates  im- 
possible. 

The  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  is  a  revision  of  the  original 
language  and  would  promote  uniformity 
in  tariff  commodity  descriptions.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  ana- 
lyzing what  disparities  exist,  if  any,  and 
to  dealing  with  them. 

GREATER  RECOGNITION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  IMPACT 
ON     FEDERAL     DECISIONMAKING 

Historically  the  United  States  has 
placed  very  little  emphasis  on  foreign 
trade  and  finance.  Although  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  dominant  economic 
power,  the  base  of  this  strength  has  been 
our  continental-sized  economy  with  Its 
large  and  prosperous  markets.  The  total 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  is  less  than  9 
percent  of  our  GNP.  This  compares  to 
Germany's  38  percent.  United  Kingdom's 
38  percent,  and  Japan's  22  percent.  It  is 
thus  comprehensible  that  these  nations 
should  place  the  utmost  importance  on 
international  commerce.  For  almost  the 
entire  post-World  War  II  period,  the 
United  States  gave  far  more  emphasis  to 
politics  and  security  than  to  economics 
and  commerce. 

Our  ability  to  subordinate  economics 
and  commerce  to  political  considerations 
has  ended.  In  spite  of  the  recent  growth 
of  the  American  economy,  most  other 
industrial  nations  are  gi-owing  much 
faster.  With  the  aid  of  their  govern- 
ments, foreign  businesses  are  investing 
more  in  industrial  capacity,  research  and 
development,  and  sales  promotion.  In- 
difference to  these  developments  is  a  lux- 
ury we  can  no  longer  afford. 

I  believe  that  we  must  give  more  care- 
ful consideration  to  our  Internationsd 
economic  interests,  balance  of  payments, 
and  balance  of  trade  when  we  are  mak- 
ing Government  policy.  Also,  I  believe 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
coordinating  various  Government  actions 
that  affect  our  international  economic 
positions.  The  bill  being  introduced  to- 
day would  require  all  Federal  agencies  to 
issue  a  foreign  trade  impact  statement 
whenever  they  propose  to  take  action 
significantly  affecting  our  international 
economic  relations,  balance  of  trade,  or 
balance  of  payments.  In  drafting  the 
statement,  the  agencies  will  be  compelled 
to  consult  with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies to  consider  the  following:  balance 
of  payments;  balance  of  trade;  interna- 
tional economic  relations;  domestic  em- 
ployment; and  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  result 
in  undue  delay  of  Government  actions  as 
a  result  of  litigation  arising  from  the  im- 
pact statement  requirement  because  the 
bill  provides  no  cause  of  action  or  claim 
for  relief  can  be  sought  imder  its  provi- 
sions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  referred  jointly  and  simultaneously  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  follow- 
ing the  reporting  of  the  bill  by  either 
committee  the  other  committee  shall 
have  45  calendar  days  thereafter  to  re- 
port the  bill,  that  following  such  45  days 


the  committee  not  reporting  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  to  have  discharged  the  bill, 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar of  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abourezk>  : 

S.  1490.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  to  include 
elected  school  board  officials.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  areas  of  public  service 
today  is  education,  in  both  the  financial 
and  the  social  sense.  Accordingly,  deci- 
sions made  in  education  must  be  made 
with  the  participation  of  those  in  tlie 
field. 

Yet  tlie  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  which 
recommends  improved  public  service 
through  better  coordination  of  all  areas 
of  govermnent,  does  not  have  among  its 
membership  representatives  from  tha 
local  school  boards. 

I  feel  that  important  decisions  should 
not  be  made  in  this  area  without  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  people  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  so  much  at  stake. 
Therefore,  I  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
increase  membership  on  the  Commission 
from  26  to  28,  the  two  additional  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  four  elected  school  board  officials 
from  names  submitted  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1490 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations"  approved  Sep- 
tember 24,  1959  (42  U.S.C.  4271  et  seq.),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •twenty-six  members'* 
In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (l)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-eight  mem- 
bers"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 7 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  four  elected  school  board 
officials  submitted  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association." 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Of  the  members  appointed  un- 
der paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  tliis 
section  not  more  than  one  shall  be  from  any 
one  political  party  and  not  more  than  oiiie 
from  any  one  State." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (7)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "(7).  and  (8)'  . 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •Thirteen"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Fourteen". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  of  school  boards"  after 
"county  governments". 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  let- 
ter of  March  13,  1973,  Senator  G.  M. 
Bamba,  legislative  secretary  of  the  12th 
Guam  Legislature,  transmitted  Resolu- 
tion No.  43  requesting  the  Congress  to 
remove  section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam.  This  section  of  the  act  prohibits 
public  indebtedness  of  Guam  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  tax  eval- 
uation of  property  in  the  territory. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  of  the 
Guam  Legislature,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation,  drafted  by  the  Senate 
legislative  counsel's  ofQce,  to  amend  the 
Guam  Organic  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  request  that  has  been  made. 

I  reserve  judgment  as  to  whether  this 
course  of  action  is  the  proper  one  to  fol- 
low in  assisting  Guam  in  financing 
needed  capital  improvements.  However, 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  will  permit 
the  entire  matter  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  Resolution  No.  43,  together  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal,  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

12th  Guam  Legislatdre, 
Agana,  Territory  of  Guam,  March  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  Resolution  No.  43,  "Relative  to  re- 
spectfully requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  Section  11  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  which  prohibits  pub- 
lic indebtedness  of  Guam  in  excess  of  ten 
percent  of  the  aggregate  tax  evaluation  of 
property  In  Guam",  duly  and  regulatory 
adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  M.  Bamba, 
Legislative  Secretary. 

Resolution  No.  43 
Relative  to  respectfully  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  tJnlted  States  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  which 
prohibits  public  Indebtedness  of  Guam  in 
excess  of  ten  percent  of  the  aggregate  tax 
evaluation  of  property  In  Guam 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Guam  Is  fac- 
ing a  fiscal  crisis  because  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing demands  for  public  services  and  capital 
Improvements  by  a  population  Increasing  at 
a  rate  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  community,  the  median  age  of 
Guam's  inhabitants  being  fourteen,  over 
twelve  years  younger  than  that  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  the  number  of  Immi- 
grants coming  to  Guam  from  the  surrounding 
nations  of  the  Far  East  being  so  high  as  to 
substantially  distort  upwards  the  population 
growth  curve,  and  while  tax  revenues  of  the 
government  are  increasing,  the  Increase  Is 
not  great  enough  to  keep  up  with  either  the 
explosive  population  growth  rate  or  the  new 
demands  made  by  an  economy  no  longer  able 
to  depend  upon  military  spending  alone;  and 

Whereas,  in  casting  about  for  other  means 
of  financing  capital  improvements,  particu- 
larly for  public  schools  so  badly  needed  In 
Guam,  the  Legislature  has  Investigated  the 
Issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the 
territory  but  has  found  that  the  proviso  In 
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Section  U  of  the  Orgtmlc  Act|of 
limits  such  bonds  to  ten 
gregate  tax  valuation  of 
effectively  prevents  the  use 
at  all  since  any  general 
would  have  to  be  so  small 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  an< 
ranging;  and 

Whereas,  since  the 
on  Its  own  feet  Insofar  as 
so.  It  Is  hopeful  that 
second  look  at  this  provision 
Act  and  remove  this  artlflclil 
as  to  permit  the  people  of 
general     obligation     bonds 
amounts;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth 
ture  does  hereby  on  behalf 
Guam  respectfully  request, 
moTlallze  the  Congress  of  the 
America  to  amend  Section  11 
Act  of  Guam  to  remove  the 
that  no  public  indebtedness 
be  authorized  in  excess  of  tei 
aggregate  tax  valuation  of 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speakei 
the  Legislative  Secretary  att«  5t 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the 
after  transmitted  to  the 
terior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatlves,  to  the  Presldem 
to  the  Chalrrnen  of  the 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  ' 
House  of  Representatives,  to 
Delegate  and  to  the  Governoi 

Duly  and  regularly  adoptfd 
day  of  February,  1973. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1492.  A  bill  to  create 
Reform  Commission.  Re: 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr, 
duce  today,  for  appropria^ 
bill  which  would  create  a 
study  our  tax  laws  and 
changes.  Title  26,  the 
Code,  occupies  himdreds 
1964  edition  of  the  Unite< 
and  amendments  to  title 
additional  hundreds  more 
amendments  to  the  code 
every  Congress,  yet  no 
prehensive  study  of  our 
their  functions  has  ever 

The  Federal  Government 
$208  billion  in  tax 
The  way  in  which  this 
doubtedly    the   single 
factor  in  the  economic  life 
if  not  in  the  entire 
and  activities  on  which 
The  rates  of  taxation  of 
degiee  of  graduation  of 
merous   special   provisionj 
encourage  or  discourage 
ties,  the  loopholes  and 
which  sometimes  have 
ferent  than  the  original 
have  an  extremely  strong 
determining,   impact   on 
American  life.  Slight 
more  provisions  can  vastly 
segments  of  the  economy 
tween  more  consumption 
ing,  among  the  various 
tions  of  investment.   By 
framing  of  various 
provide  incentives  for 
spending  on  housing,  on 
trol,  on  urban  renewal, 
search,  or  on  production 

The  time  is  long 
examine  our  tax  structu4e 
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grated  whole:  to  decide  whkt  objectives 
we  wish  to  accomplish,  to  df  termine  the 
specific  influences  of  individual  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  each  of  these  goals, 
to  learn  what  we  can  aboqt  the  inter- 
relationships among  various  goals  and 
instruments  designed  to  achieve  them  in 
order  to  eliminate  coimteracting  influ- 
ences, and  finally  to  determine  an  inte- 
grated policy  to  achieve.  |or  help  to 
achieve,  the  desired  results. 

My  bill  will  create  a  commfission  which 
will  study  the  situation  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects. The  commission  will  submit  in- 
terim reports  as  and  wheii|it  considers 
advisable,  and  within  2  yeaps  will  sub- 
mit a  final  report,  which  wSl  shed  light 
on  the  aforementioned  consecrations. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  deal  piece- 
meal with  tax  problems  as  they  occur 
to  us  or  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  us. 
Nor  can  we  continue  to  consider  individ- 
ual issues  in  isolation,  tha  is  without 
allowance  for  the  complicat  id  interrela- 
tionships that  exist.  And  fin  illy  we  can- 
not abdicate  our  responsibility  to  con- 
sider the  far-reaching  effe  ;ts  of  each 
provisicHi  of  our  tax  system,  for  whether 
we  change  the  structure  or  eave  it  as  it 
is,  it  will  continue  to  affecfl  us,  and  we 
are  therefore  making  an  imjiicit  decision 
in  either  case.  We  must  nbt  allow  the 
outcome  of  that  decision  tc  rest  purely 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  chanc(  t. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bi  1  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th ;  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unit  '.d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1.  In  GENisiAi.. — There  Is  estab- 
lished within  the  Senate  a  Tax  Reform  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  tc  as  the  "Com- 
mission"), to  provide  thorough  nonpartisan, 
and  objective  analysis  and  advl  ;e  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  area  of  taxation  gene  rally,  and  tax 
reform  in  particular. 

Skc.  2.  Composition. — The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  mer  ibers,  selected 
fbr  their  professional  quallflc  itions,  excel- 
lence, and  experience  in  finance,  public 
finance,  taxation,  or  related  fiel  is,  as  follows: 

(1)  five  persons,  selected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  ""inance  Com- 
mittee belonging  to  the  majo  ity  party; 

(2)  five  persons,  selected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  -^nance  Com- 
mittee belonging  to  the  minor  Ity  party; 

(3)  one  person  appointed  bj  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  one  person  appointed  bj  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  dect  a  Chair- 
za&n  and  a  Vice  Chairman  fr  nn  among  its 
members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  Ir  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  I  e  filled  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  member  was 
appointed.  A  vacancy  In  th(  Commission 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers. 

(d)(1)  Members  of  the  Coi  imisslon  who 
are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  iompensatlon, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  t  avel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  exp(  nses  Incurred 
by  them  in  csurylng  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Member  of  the  Commiss  on  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federa  Government 
shall  receive  compensation  at  t  le  rate  of  $125 
a  day  (including  traveltlme)  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  In  the  perfonaance  of  their 
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duties  aa  members  of  the  Commission  and 
BbaU  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  tvavAl. 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  DtrriEs. — (a)  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  thorough,  nonpartisan,  and  objective 
study  of  taxation  and  tax  reform,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon — 

(1)  proposed  changes  In  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  tax  reform  meas- 
ures, and  alternative  proposals  l^  the  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  the  effects  of  proposed  or  alternative 
changes  In  the  tax  laws  on  the  revenue, 
economy,  and  social  structure  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  Interrelationship  of  Federal  taxes 
and  State  and  local  taxes. 

(b)  During  the  coiu-se  of  its  study,  the 
Commission  may  submit  to  tlie  Senate  such 
reports  as  the  Commission  considers  ad- 
Tlsable.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  with  respect  to  Its  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  no  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  TTie  Commission  shall  terminate  within 
sixty  days  after  submlssioa  of  its  final  re- 
port. 

Smc.  4.  Powers. — (a)  The  Oommteslon,  or 
on  the  authorizatkm  of  the  Commission,  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  powers,  hold 
such  bearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  sutapena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  papers, 
and  documents  as  the  Commlssloh  or  such 
subcommittee  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issoed  under  the  signatxire 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agencies, 
is  authM-laed  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  oat  its  duties  under  this  part,  and  as 
the  department,  agency,  or  Instrumenaltti'  Is 
permitted  by  law  to  disclose. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 
(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$125  a  day  (Including  travelUme) ; 

(3)  to  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement; and 

(4)  to  use  the  United  States  mniic  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Section  2107  ot  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(9)  the  employees  of  the  Senate  Tax  Re- 
form Commission.". 

Sec.  5.  Reports  and  Other  Papers. — (a) 
Such  reports  as  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
ni't  to  the  Senate,  including  the  final  re- 
pert,  shall  be  printed  as  Senate  documents. 

(b)  The  working  papers,  memorandums, 
and  other  written  materials  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Including  any  reports  considered  but 
not  recommended  to  the  Senate,  shall  be 
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preserved.  Inventoried,  cataloged,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oeoeral  Servloee  AdmlnlstratkMi 
for  preservation,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Senate. 

See.  6.  AuTHOuKAiaaN  or  AnrnxtrmiAvtotn. — 
There  are  hereby  authorleed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thia  bill. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1495.  A  bill  to  expand  the  NaticHud 
Flood  Insurance  Program  by  aibstan- 
tially  Increasing  limits  of  coverage  and 
total  sunount  of  insurance  authorized 
to  be  outstanding  and  by  requiring 
known  flood-prone  communities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urbeui  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Tower 
and  Williams  a  bill  to  expand  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  program  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  limits  of  coverage 
and  total  amount  of  insurance  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding  and  by  requiring 
known  flood-prone  communiUes  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Recoes,  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcosd  following  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1978." 

riNDINCS    AND    DECLA&ATlaN    OF   PI7RPOSX 

Sdc.  2.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
annual  losses  throughout  the  Nation  from 
fioods  and  mudslides  are  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
celerating development  of,  and  ooncentra- 
tion  of  population  In,  areas  of  fiood  and 
mudslide  hazards;  (2)  the  arailabUlty  of 
Federal  loans,  grants,  guaranties,  insurance, 
and  other  fcmas  of  financial  assistanoe  are 
often  determining  factors  In  the  utilization 
of  lands  and  the  location,  and  construction 
of  public  and  of  private,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  facilities;  (3)  propeity 
acquired  or  constructed  with  grants  or  other 
Federal  asstetanoe  may  be  exposed  to  risk 
of  loss  through  fioods,  thus  frustrating  the 
purpose  for  which  such  assistance  was  ex- 
tended; (4)  Federal  instriimentalltles  insure 
or  otherwise  provide  financial  protection  to 
banking  and  credit  Institutions  whose  assets 
Include  a  substantial  number  of  mortgage 
loans  and  other  indebtedness  secured  by 
property  exposed  to  loss  and  damage  from 
floods  and  mudslides;  (5)  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  the  tragic  losses  of  life  caused  annually 
by  fiood  occurrences,  nor  the  Increasing 
losses  of  property  suffered  by  flood  victims, 
most  of  whom  are  still  inadequately  compen- 
sated despite  the  provision  of  costly  disaster 
relief  benefits;  and  (6)  It  Is  In  the  public 
interest  for  persons  already  living  in  fiood- 
prone  areas  to  have  both  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  flood  Insurance  and  access  to  more 
adeqriate  hmits  of  coverage,  so  that  they  will 
be  indemnified  for  their  losses  in  the  event 
of  future  fiood  disasters. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore,  is 
to  (1)  substantially  increase  the  limits  of 
coverage  authorized  under  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program;  (2)  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious identification  of.  and  the  dissem- 


liuUinn  oif  information  eozMeming,  flood- 
prone  areas;  (3)  require  States  or  local  com- 
mumties,  ■■  a  ooodttlon  of  future  Federal 
financial  aKtstanoe,  to  participate  In  the 
fiood  Insuxsnoe  program  and  to  adopt  ade- 
quate fiood  plain  ordinances  with  effectiv« 
enforcesnent  provisioafi  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral standards  to  reduce  or  avoid  future  flood 
losses;  and  (4)  require  the  puix^hase  at  fiood 
Insurance  by  property  owners  who  are  being 
assisted  by  Federal  programs  or  by  FederaUy 
supervised,  regulated,  or  Insured  agencies 
in  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  land 
or  faculties  located  or  to  be  located  In  iden- 
tified areas  having  special  flood  liazards. 
BErarinoNs 
Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  xnUesa  tite 
ooQtext  otbsrwlae  requires,  the  term 

(1)  "Act"  means  the  National  FVwd  In- 
surance Act  of   1968,  42  use.  4001-4127; 

(2)  "Community*"  means  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivisioo  thereof  which  has  zoning 
and  buUdtng  code  Jurtsdictlon  over  a  par- 
ticular area  having  special  flood  hasards; 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depwrt- 
raent,  agency,  oorporation,  or  other  entity  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Executt^  Bimnch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  shall  include 
tlie  foUowing  Federally-sponsored  agencies: 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
Federal  Hmne  Loen  Mortgage  Corporation; 

(4)  "Financial  assistance"  means  any  form 
trf  loan,  grant,  guaranty,  insurance,  payment, 
rebate,  sulwldy,  disaster  assistance  loan  or 
grant,  or  any  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect 
Federal  financial  asalstance,  other  than  gen- 
eral or  special  revenue  sharing  or  formula 
grants  made  to  States; 

(6)  "Financial  assistance  for  acquisition  or 
construction  purposes  '  means  anv  form  of 
finandai  assistance  which  is  Intended  In 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
stmctian,  reconstruction,  repair,  or  Improve- 
ment of  any  publicly  or  privately  owned 
building  or  nuibUe  home,  and  for  any  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  flitures,  and  fumtshings 
contained  or  to  be  contained  therein,  and 
shall  include  the  purchase  or  subtidiEation  of 
HMTtgages  or  mortgage  loans  but  ^all  ex- 
clude assistance  for  emergency  wot*  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  and  prcserratlon  of 
life  and  property  performed  pursant  to  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

(6)  "Federal  instrumentality  responsible 
for  the  supervision,  i^>proral,  regulation,  or 
insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  Institutions"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Beserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion; and 

(7)  "Secvetary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorired  to  define 
or  redefine,  by  rules  and  regulations,  any 
scientific  or  technical  term  used  In  this  Act. 
Insofar  as  such  definition  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  I— EXPANSION  OF  NATIONAL 
FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

INCREASED  LIMITS  OP  COVERAGE 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  l306<b)  (i)  (A)  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

" (A)  in  the  case  of  residential  properties 

(i)  $35,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
single-family  dwelling,  and  $100,000  for  any 
residential  structure  containing  more  than 
one  dwelling  unit,  and 

(11)  $10,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwell- 
ing unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such 
unit;" 

(b)  Section  1306(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "iAOJOOO"  and 
"$5,000  ■  wherever  they  appear  and  inaerttng 
In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 
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(c)  Section  130e(b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  chxirch  properties  and 
any  other  properties  which  may  become 
eligible  for  flood  Insurance  under  section 
1305— 

(I)  $100,000  aggregate  llabUlty  tot  any 
single  structure,  and 

(II)  $100,000  aggregate  liability  per  unit 
for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit;  and". 

SEQUIREMENT   TO    FTTRCHASE    FLOOD    INSURANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  No  Federal  otBcer  or  agency 
shall  approve  any  financial  assistance  for  ac- 
quisition or  construction  purposes  on  and 
after  July  1,  1973,  for  use  In  any  area  that  has 
been  Identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area 
having  special  flood  hazards  and  In  which  the 
sale  of  flood  insurance  has  been  made  avail- 
able under  the  Act,  vmless  the  building  or 
mobile  home  and  any  personal  property  to 
which  such  financial  assistance  relates  Is, 
during  the  anticipated  economic  or  useful 
life  of  the  project,  covered  by  flood  insurance 
In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  Its  develop- 
ment or  project  cost  (less  estimated  land 
cost)  or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  coverage 
made  available  with  respect  to  the  particular 
type  of  property  under  the  Act,  whichever  Is 
less:  Provided,  That  If  the  financial  assist- 
ance provided  Is  In  the  form  of  a  loan  or  an 
Insurance  or  guaranty  of  a  loan,  the  amount 
of  flood  Insurance  required  need  not  exceed 
the  outstanding  principal  balance  of  the 
loan  and  need  not  be  required  beyond  the 
term  of  the  loan. 

(b)  Each  Federal  instrumentality  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision,  approval,  regula- 
tion, or  Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  or  similar  Institutions  shall  by 
regulation  direct  such  institutions  on  and 
after  July  1,  1973,  not  to  make.  Increase,  ex- 
tend, or  renew  any  loan  secured  by  Improved 
real  estate  or  a  mobile  home  located  or  to  be 
located  in  an  area  that  has  been  Identified 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  area  having  special 
fiood  hazards  and  In  which  flood  Insurance 
has  been  made  available  under  the  Act,  un- 
less the  building  or  mobile  home  and  any 
personal  property  securing  such  loan  is  cov- 
ered for  the  term  of  the  loan  by  flood  insur- 
ance In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  loan  or 
to  the  maximum  limit  of  coverage  made 
available  with  respect  to  the  particular  type 
of  property  under  the  Act,  whichever  Is  less. 

FINANCINO 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1309 
of  the  National  Flood  Instirance  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  "without  the  approval  of  the 
President"  after  the  words  "such  authority", 
and 

(b)  Inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  comma 
after  the  figure  "$250,000,000"  and  striking 
out  all  of  the  words  that  follow. 

XNCREASEO     UMrTATION     ON     COVERAGE 
OtrrSTANDINO 

Sec.  104.  Section  1319  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$4,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000,000,000". 

FLOOD     INSCRANCE     PREMIUM     EQUALIZATION 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  105.  Section  1334  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  deleting 
subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion "(c)"  as  subsection  "(b)". 

TITLE   II— DISASTER   MITIGATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

NOTIFICATION     TO     FLOOD-PRONE    AREAS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
following  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  1360(1)  of  the  Act, 
and  shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  known  fiood-prone  community  not  al- 
ready participating  in  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  of  its  tentative  identiflca- 
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tlon  as  a  community 
areas  having  special  flood 

(b)  After  such  notiflcatioii 
tlvely  identlfled  community 
promptly  make  proper  appli 
Ipate  in  the  National  Flood 
gram    or    (2)     within    six 
technical  data  sufficient  to  . 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
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flood  control  methods.  The 
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subject  to  the  requirements 
(b)  of  this  section. 
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EFFECT    OF    NON-PARTICIPATII  iN    IN    FLOOD 
INSURANCE    PROGR    M 


Instrume  itality 


Sec.  202.   (a)   No  Federal 
shall  approve  any  financial 
qulsition  or  construction 
after  July  1,  1975,  for  use  in 
has  been  identlfled  by  the 
area  having  special  flood 
community  In  which  such 
then  participating  in  the 
surance  Program. 

(b)   Each  Federal 
sible  for  the  supervision, 
tlon,  or  Insuring  of  banks, 
associations,  or  similar 
regulation  prohibit  such 
after  July  1,  1975,  from 
extending,  or  renewing  any 
improved  real  estate  or  a 
cated  or  to  be  located  In  an 
been  identlfled  by  the 
having    special    flood    hazar^ 
community  in  which  such 
then  participating  in  the 
surance  Program. 


REPEAL    OF    DISASTER    ASSISTA 

Sec  203.  Section    1314    of 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 

ACCELERATED    IDENTIFICATION 
ZONES 

Sec.  204.   (a)    Section  1360 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
inserting  the  designation  "( 
1360."  and  adding  new 
"(c)"  at  the  end  thereof  to 

"(b)"  The    Secretary    is 
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hazard  within  each  such  zone 
possible  date.  To  accomplish 
the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
to  sections  3648  and  3709 
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Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S. 
U.S.C.  5) ,  to  make  grants, 
assistance,  and  enter  into 
tive   agreements,   or  other    . 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  „„ 
consent  to  modifications  thereof 
advance  or  progress  payments 
therewith. 

"(c)"  The  Secretary  of > 

the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers) , 
of  the  Interior  (through  the 
Survey),      the      Secretary      of 
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AUTHORITY   TO   ISSUE 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Secretary 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  : 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federa 
administers  a  program  of  financial 
relating     to     the     acquisition, 
reconstruction,    repair,    or    im 
publicly  or  privately  owned  lam  I , 
and  each  Federal  instrumentality 
for  the  supervision,  approval, 
insuring  of   banks,   savings   a.. 
clations,  or  similar  institutions, 
operation  with  the  Secretary 
prlate  rules  and  regulations 
carrying  out  of  the  agency's 
under  this  Act. 
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Flood  Disaster  Protection 
section  by  section 

Sec  1.  Enacting  clause. 

Sec  2.  Findings  and  declarekion  of  pur 
pose. 

Sec  3.  Definitions. 

Sec    101.    Increased    limits 
Amends  section  1306(b)   of  the 
vide  increased  limits  of  coverage 


Subsidized 
coverage 


Old 
limit 

(1) 


New 
limit 

(2) 


Single  family 

residential $17,  500  $35, 000 

Other  residential 30,000  100,000 

Nonresidential 30,000  100,000 

Contents,  residential...  5,000  10,000 
Contents,  nonresi- 
dential.   5,000  100,000 


consi  ruction 


cost ) 


atove) 


Sec   102.   Requirement   to 
insurance,  (a)  Prohibits  Federal 
slstance  for  acquisition  or 
poses  for  projects  within  special 
previously  identified  by  HUD 
bio  for  flood   insurance,   unless 
will  be  covered  by  such  insurance 
development  cost  (less  land 
limit  of  coverage  (Col.  2  or  4 
ever  Is  less,  (b)  Federal 
sponsible  for  the  supervision 
stltutlons  must  direct  such 
require  flood  insurance  In 
their  real  estate  or  mobile  home 
property  loans  In  such  ldentlfie( , 
the  same  maximum  limit  or 
the  loan,  whichever  Is  less.  Botl  i 
would  take  effect  July  1,  1973 

Sec  103.  Financing.  Restores  atthorlty  con- 
tained In  1956  Flood  Insuranc»  Act  which 
permits  Treasury  borrowing  authority  to  ex- 
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ceed  $250  million  with  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

Sec.  104.  Increased  limitation  on  coverage 
outstanding.  Amends  section  1319  ot  the  Act 
to  raise  limit  on  total  amount  of  coverage 
outstanding  from  $4  billion  to  $10  billion. 

Sec.  105.  Flood  insurance  premium  equali- 
zation payments.  Would  repeal  the  detailed 
formula  for  the  sharing  of  losses  between 
Government  and  Industry  and  permit  the 
necessary  flexibility  in  loes-sbartng  to  take 
into  account  longer-term  loss  experience 
trends  and  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
precision  in  actuarial  computations. 

Sec.  201.  Notification  to  flood-prone  areas. 
(a)  Requires  HUD  to  publish  information 
on  known  flood-prone  communities  and  to 
notify  them  within  six  moixths  of  their  ten- 
tative Identification  as  such.  (List  initially 
used  would  probably  be  Corps  of  Engineers 
list,  based  on  1960  Census  data.)  (b)  Upon 
notification;  community  must  either  (1) 
promptly  apply  for  participation  in  flood  in- 
surance program  or  (2)  satisfy  the  Secretary 
within  six  months  that  it  Is  no  longer  flood 
prone.  A  hearing  may  be  granted  to  resolve 
disputed  cases,  but  Secretary's  decision  is 
final  unless  arbitrary  and  capricious,  (c)  Ad- 
ditional flood-prone  communities  subse- 
quently notified  of  their  status  must  then 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  but 
are  allowed  at  least  one  year  in  which  to 
qualify  for  the  flood  Insurance  progrtim  be- 
fore section  202  applies. 

Sec  202.  Effect  of  non-participation  in  fiood 
program,  (a)  Prohibits  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  acquisition  or  construction  pur- 
poses within  the  identified  flood-prone  areas 
of  communities  that  are  not  participating 
In  the  flood  insurance  program  by  July  1, 
1975  (in  most  cases,  about  18  months  after 
the  identification  is  made)  .(b)  Directs  Fed- 
eral instrumentalities  responsible  for  tiw  su- 
pervision of  lending  institutioos  to  prohibit 
such  institutions  from  making  real  estate 
or  mobile  home  loans  after  July  1,  1975,  In 
areas  identified  as  having  special  fiood  haz- 
ards unless  the  community  in  which  the  area 
Is  situated  is  participating  in  the  flood  in- 
surance program. 

Sec  2<W.  Repeals  provision  of  existing  Flood 
Insurance  Act  that  would  deny  disaster  eis- 
slstance  after  December  31,  1973,  to  persons 
who  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  could 
have  purchased  fiood  insurance  but  did  not 
do  so. 

Sec.  204.  Accelerated  identification  of  flood- 
risk  zones,  (a)  Adds  a  new  sut»sectlon  (b)  to 
section  1360  of  the  Act  directing  HUD  to 
accelerate  hazard  area  identification  and  rate 
studies.  Specifically  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants,  provide  technical  assistance, 
eliminate  competitive  bidding  requirements, 
and  make  progress  payments,  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  objective,  (b)  Directs  the 
agencies  doing  the  technical  work  for  HUD 
to  give  highest  practicable  priority  to  these 
studies,  in  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  to 
meet  existing  Augtast  1,  1973,  statutory  area 
Identification  deadline. 

Sec  20S.  Authorit]/  to  issue  regulations. 
Authorizes  (a)  the  Secretary,  and  (b)  Federal 
agencies  administering  financial  assistance 
programs  and  those  supervising  lending  tn- 
Btitutions,  to  issue  any  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley)  : 

S.  1496.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Van 
Buren-Lindenwald  Historic  Site  at  Kin- 
derhook.  N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
BtTCKLFF,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Van  Buren-Lindenwald  ffis- 
toric  Site  at  Kinderhook,  N.Y.  This  bill 
Is  similar  to  S.  1426,  which  we  Introduced 


during  the  92d  Congress,  and  which  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  22,  1972. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  to  estab- 
lish fitting  memorials  to  those  who  have 
served  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
whenever  we  have  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity and  such  presents  Itself  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty of  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  the 
first  President  bom  an  American  citizen 
and  whose  public  career  touched  every 
aspect  of  government.  In  1797  Llnden- 
wald  was  built  by  Peter  VanNess,  a  pub- 
lic figure  of  considerable  prominence  in 
the  local  community,  and  in  1839  pur- 
chased by  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  prop- 
erty then  consisted  of  a  house  and  130 
acres  of  land.  When  his  term  as  President 
ended  in  1841  Van  Buren  returned  to 
Lindenwald  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1862. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
evaluated  the  site  as  to  its  possibilities 
for  management  as  a  tfktional  historic 
site  and  has  determined  that  the  site 
should  be  established  as  provided  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  national  historic 
site  will  encomi>ass  approximately  42 
acres  with  total  development  costs  esti- 
mated to  be  $2,278,000.  Adequate  facili- 
ties in  existing  structures  on  the  site  will 
allow  the  public  to  have  great  use  and 
enjojonent  of  this  historic  property.  His- 
torians would  be  encouraged  to  study  tlie 
site  and  the  proposed  collection  of  Van 
Buren  memorabilia.  Comprehensive 
planning  would  be  cotHtlinated  with  the 
appropriate  State  agencies  to  insure  pro- 
tection (rf  the  setting  of  Lindenwald. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury many  eCforts  have  been  made  to 
preserve  Lindenwald  as  a  public  historic 
site.  Numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of 
State  agencies  and  private  groups  have 
been  unsuccessful  up  to  this  date.  "Hie 
National  Park  Service  has  expressed  Its 
interest  in  Lindenwald  as  early  as  1935 
and  in  1961  Lindenwald  was  registered  as 
a  national  historic  landmark  in  recog- 
nition of  its  exceptional  value  by  way  of 
Its  association  with  President  Van  Buren. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Congress  take  the 
final  step  to  establish  Lindenwald  as  a 
hist<Hlc  site. 

Previously  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  similar  to  the 
bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year.  I  expect 
that  similar  legislatioa  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  finally  take  action  to  pre- 
serve this  historic  property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bai 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Reooxd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thie  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1496 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  preserving  for  the  education  and 
icsptratlon  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  former  residence  (from  1841  until  1862) 
and  only  remaining  structure  intimately 
associated  with  Alartln  Van  Buren,  eighth 
I>re6ident  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  acquire,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  by  gift,  exchaage,  or 


purchase  (with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds)  the  real  property  and  improyements 
thereon  known  as  Lindenwald  and  located  at 
Kinderhood,  New  York  together  with  such 
adjacent  or  related  lands  and  interests 
therein  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
historic  site.  The  property  so  acquired  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Van  Buren 
National  Historical  Site.  The  Secretary  may 
also  acquire  personal  property  used  or  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  adrnmistretlon 
and  interpretation  of  the  national  historic 
site. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  the 
Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25, 
1916  (16  U.S.C.  1  and  others),  and  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signif- 
icance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  21,  1935   (16  U.S.C.  461  and  others). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tills  Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  $225,000 
for  acquisition  of  land  and  $2,278,000  (AprU 
1971  prices)  for  develcq>ment  ot  the  area, 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  cost  indices  applicable  to  the 
t>T3es  of  construction  involved  herein. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  1497.  A  bin  to  am«Kl  the  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  to  provide  for  an 
improved  Federal  effort  to  combat  crime. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Law  Enforce- 
m«it  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1973. 
This  legislation  has  a  simple  but  criti- 
cally important  purpose:  To  recognize 
the  Law  Ekiforoement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  to  bring  increased  Federal 
funds  directly  into  local  communities  to 
help  than  fight  crime. 

Basically,  this  legislation  would  re- 
form LEAA  in  two  fundamental  steps: 
First,  it  would  phase  out,  over  the  next 
year  and  a  half,  the  present  program  of 
grantsmanshlp  and  bureaucracy.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  funnel  fxmds  directly  to 
larger  cities  and  counties  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

During  the  past  2  years.  I  have  met 
with  law  enforcement  oflScials  and  crim- 
inal justice  personnel  throughout  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  in  this  Nation. 
These  bltmt  conversations  ooovinced  me 
tliat  LEAA.  while  serving  some  very  im- 
portant parp>oses.  is  strangling  in  its  own 
redtape.  Poor  administration  tias  led  to 
the  Intrusion  of  politics  and  favoritism. 

The  most  certain  guarantee  that  law 
enforcement  remains  impartial  and  just. 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  assure  tiiat  the  major 
decisions  affecting  police  and  our  judicial 
system  su-e  made  at  the  local  level  where 
the  average  citizen  can  most  eflfectiTely 
make  himself  heard. 

Essentially,  that's  what  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Act  is  in- 
tended to  do. 

The  act  would  provide  that  the  bulk  of 
LEAA  fimds  would,  after  July  1,  1975,  go 
directly  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  and 
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city  coimcils  of  larger  counties  and  cities. 
They,  on  their  own,  would  be  able  to  use 
those  funds  in  ways  best  suited  to  meet 
their  local  and  individual  problems  in 
protecting  the  lives,  the  property  and  the 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  act  would  go  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  next  year,  and  the  period  be- 
tween then  and  the  date  in  1975  should 
provide  sufficient  transition  to  phase-out 
the  redtape  and  to  perfect  the  funding 
procedures. 

Initially,  for  the  first  year,  the  act 
would  duplicate  the  present  appropria- 
tion, $850  million,  but  will  provide  an 
additional  5  percent  a  year  over  the  next 
4  years.  At  the  end  of  5  years,  Congress 
then  could  review  and,  if  necessary, 
revise  the  program. 

There  would  be  a  minimum  of  Federal 
strings,  and  those  specified  in  the  law 
principally  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  sound  auditing  of  the  funds,  of 
improved  review  and  reporting  to  all 
agencies  of  particular  local  programs  of 
imusual  promise  and  effectiveness,  and  of 
improved  evaluation  of  LEAA — assisted 
programs. 

More  specifically,  here's  how  the  leg- 
islation would  work. 

Phase  I,  the  transitional  period,  be- 
ginning next  January,  would  include  the 
following  reforms: 

First.  Disbursing  imits  within  LEAA 
must  act  on  applications  for  grants  with- 
in 60  days.  This  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  de- 
lay and  procrastination.  Application 
forms  can  be  standardized  for  expediti- 
ous action. 

Second.  Get  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
the  research  arm  of  LEAA,  to  stand- 
ardize its  evaluation  procedures  so  that 
local  programs  can  be  held  to  a  common 
measure  and  the  better  ones  recom- 
mended to  other  communities. 

Third.  Require  the  Institute  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  smaller,  local  agencies 
in  drafting  grant  applications. 

Fourth.  Improve  the  law  enforcement 
education  program  by,  first,  providing  di- 
rect grants  to  o£Qcers  so  they  can  choose 
the  imiversities  that  will  best  serve  their 
professional  needs  and  by,  second,  pro- 
viding funds  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  encourage  curricula  in  criminal  jus- 
tice planning.  The  administration,  I  im- 
derstand,  may  try  to  eliminate  LEEP, 
which  to  me,  would  be  a  senseless  setback 
in  efforts  to  provide  better  training  and 
background  to  men  and  women  in  law 
enforcement. 

Fifth.  Provide  Federal  credit  funding 
to  programs  that  otherwise  are  not  fed- 
erally assisted  but  that  prove  themselves 
extraordinarily  effective.  In  other 
words.  States  and  commimities  would  be 
repaid  for  imaginative  programs.  My 
legislation  would  not  spell  out  what  these 
would  be,  but  they  could  include  im- 
proved training  programs,  statewide 
crackdowns  on  organized  crime,  more  ef- 
fective rehabilitation  programs,  and  im- 
proved relations  between  law  school  and 
a  criminal  justice  system. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  persons  on  various 
LEAA  dispursing  units  from  passing  on 
their  own  grants.  This  should  help 
eliminate  much  of  the  internal  politick- 
ing in  these  units. 


Seventh.  Make  it  clear  hat  Congress 
Intended  that  planning  c  tuld  be  done 
at  the  regional  and  not  (  xclusively  at 
the  State  level.  This  alrei  dy  has  been 
implemented  in  Califomi  i,  but  other 
States  apparently  have  he  itated,  prob- 
ably because  of  ambiguitie  s  in  the  law. 

These  preceding  seven  r  if orms  would 
establish  a  solid  and  lastii  g  foundation 
to  the  more  significant  r  hase  II  that 
would  begin  July  1,  197i ,  and  would 
funnel  most  LEAA  funds  di  -ectly  to  local 
governments. 

Here  is  how  phase  II  wou  d  work. 

First.  Seventy-five  percei  t  of  all  LEAA 
funds  would  be  given  to  1  )cal  jurisdic- 
tions of  more  than  100,0i  0  population 
and  to  States  for  distributi  3n  to  smaller 
counties  and  cities,  and  or  programs 
subject  to  the  gener-il  juris  liction  of  the 
States.  Allocations  would  b(  proportional 
to  population. 

Second.  Twenty-five  pe  rcent  of  the 
funds  would  be  retained  b  i  LEAA  itself 
to  be  divided  among  foi  r  vital  pro- 
grams— first,  extra  mon«  y  for  high- 
crime  areas;  second,  coi  tinuation  of 
credit  fimding  for  successi  ul  innovative 
programs;  third,  continuat  on  of  the  law 
enforcement  education  program;  and 
foiurth,  for  an  improved  rational  insti- 
tute to  carry  on  its  review  md  reporting 
functions. 

Third.  In  order  to  assure  that  Federal 
f  imds  are  used  to  affect  all  ispects  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  adm  nistration  of 
justice,  my  legislation  vould  require 
recipients  to  spend  at  lea;t  10  percent 
of  their  LEAA  funds  on  ea  ;h  of  the  fol- 
lowing— law  enforcement,  the  courts, 
juvenile  justice,  correctioi  s  and  plan- 
ning; and  no  more  than  to  percent  in 
any  one  of  those  fields.  If  one  of  those 
fields  weren't  administere)d  by  a  city, 
then  funds  would  go  to  the  coimty  or  the 
next  higher  level  of  govi  mment  that 
might  have  jurisdiction.  Corrections 
might  be  such  a  field. 

Fourth.  Recipients  wouli  I  be  required 
to  publish  statements  on  c  bjectives  and 
use  of  funds. 

Fifth.  Additionally,  recip:  ;nts  would  be 
required  to  maintain  their  own  level  of 
financing  for  all  enforceme  it. 

Sixth.  The  legislation,  of  course,  would 
be  placed  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  that  d  Iscriminatory 
programs  are  excluded  from  funding. 

Together,  phase  I  and  Dhase  11  will 
slice  through  redtape  and  g  ve  local  com- 
munities more  money  to  i  et  their  own 
priorities  in  the  fight  aga  nst  crime.  It 
will  be  up  to  them — not  s  >me  towering 
hierarchy  of  bureaucracy — to  decide 
whether  they  will  put  mor  s  men  on  the 
beat  or  more  judges  on  tie  bench:  or 
improve  legal  assistance  c  r  experiment 
with  work-furlough  progiams  for  jail 
iiunates. 

I  believe  local  office  holders,  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  local  ^ectorate,  can 
best  decide  their  own  priirities,  and  I 
am  confident,  from  all  the  i  leetings  with 
police  and  others  over  all  i  hese  months, 
that  this  is  the  direction  jEAA  reform 
should  take. 

The  FBI  and  the  Secre .  Service  are 
Indispensible  units  in  the  war  against 
crime,  but  the  major  batts  lions  are  the 
local  deputies  and  patrols  len.  And  it's 
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proba- 

give  a  help- 

and  assist 


the  local  district  attorney,  ji^dge 
tion  officer  who  will  be  able  to 
ing  hand  to  a  young  o£fende|r 
him  to  rehabilitate  himself. 

They  are  dedicated  professionals 
I  should  like  to  see  their  expe 
commitment  and  concern  an 
fessionalism   prevail   through 
Enforcement   Criminal 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  section-by-sectfan 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


Just  ice 


imanimous  con- 
analysis 
Record. 
he  analv'sis 
the  Record. 


th! 


SrCiION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS    < 

Enforcement  and  Criminal 
OF  1973" 

Section  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of 
Title   I — Omnibus   Crime   Con 

MENTS  OP   1973 

This    title    authorizes 
L.E.A.A.  for  fiscal  years  1974 
amends  the  current  L.E.A.A   ._, 
Omnibus    Crime    Control    and 
Act  of  1968,  Pi.  90-351,  as 
lows. 


F  "The  Law 
Justice   Act 


findingsjand  purpose. 
ROL    Ameno- 

approl>riatlons   for 

a  ad  1975  and 

legislation,  (The 

Safe    Streets 

ame  ided)  as  fol- 


APPROPR  ATIONS 


AXTTHORIZATION  OP 

Sec.    101.    Authorizes 
L.E.A.A.  for  fiscal  year  1974' In 
$850,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
amount  of  $892,500,000. 


appro;  irlations    for 

tie  amount  of 

1975  in  the 


PBOV:  SIONS 


regl  >ns 


REGIONAL   PLANNING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Encourages 
as  well  as  states  and  units  of 
government  to  become  involveA 
forcement  planning.  This  Is  alr>ady 
some  states  but  Is  not  speclflcal  ly 
by  current  law. 


of  states, 
general  local 
In  law  en- 
done  in 
prescribed 


SIXTY  DAY  APPROVAL  REQUIREMENT 

(b)    Requires  that  all  grant 


for  L.E.A.A.  funds  must  be  _^ 
jected  within  sixty  days  of  th< 


FEDERAL   CREDIT   PLANNi  NG 


(c)    Provides  that.  In  disbursing 
tionary"  funds  under  Part   C 
Administration  ("Adminlstratioh 
Imburse  states  and  local  governi  nents 
pendttures  which  they  have  iqade 
federal  assistance   and  which 
strably  Improved  the  criminal 
of  that  Jurisdiction.  Frequently 
grams  markedly  Improve  a  stati 
enforcement   or   criminal   justi  ;e 
such   instances,  L.E.A.A.  shoulc 
reimburse   the   state    or   local 
Knowledge  of  such  potential 
bursement  for  successful 
vide  state  and  local 
Incentive  to  develop  new  and 
grams.  A  wide  variety  of  progtams 
eligible  for  federal  credit  f undii  ig 
Judges  and/or  prosecutors,  Improved 
diversion  methods,   improved 
programs,  community-based  Juvenile 
programs,  and  an  improved 
tween  a  law  school  and  the 
police  are  but  a  few  examples 
which  might  be  funded  under 
The   funding  decision   will 
L.E.A.A.   Administration. 

IMPROVED    EVALUATION    AND    REVIEW    REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


progn  ma 
governme  nts 


reside 


for 


(d)  The  National  Institute  of 
ment  and  Criminal  Justice  is 
provide  increased  assistance  to 
funds  under  this  Act  |  new  subs^tion 
(6)  1;  develop  a  standard  form 
ation  of  the  success  or  failure 
funded  under  this  Act  (new  sii}sectlon 
(b)  (7)  1;  and  develop  procedure! 
nual  review  of  ongoing  prograiis 
[new  subsection  402(b)  (8)  ] 
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and 

ience,  their 

their  pro- 

the   Law 

Act   of 


applications 
approved  or  re- 
application. 


"dlscre- 
the  L.E.A.A. 
)  shall  re- 
fer ex- 
vrtthout 
1  tave  demon- 
Jfistice  system 
,  such  pro- 
or  local  law 
effort.   In 
attempt  to 
government, 
federal  relm- 
wlU  pro- 
with  an 
pro- 
will  be 
PuU-tlme 
pre-trial 
ilehabllltatlon 
Justice 
relationship  be- 
cpurts  or  the 
of  programs 
this  section, 
with  the 
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:  jaw  Enforce- 

autborized  to 

recipients  of 

402(b) 

the  evalu- 

of  programs 

402 

for  the  an- 

or  grants 
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ASSISTANCE    IN    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    PLANNING 

(e)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
use  L JI.A.A.  funds  to  assist  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  a  combination  of  such 
institutions,  in  an  effort  to  develop  curricula 
leading  to  a  degree  in  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice  planning. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    INDIVIDUALS    THROUGH    LEEF 
FUNDS 

(f)  The  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  is  revised  by  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istration to  disburse  funds  directly  to  indi- 
viduals (and  not  merely  to  institutions,  as 
current  law  requires)  who  are  enrolled  In  a 
program  of  higher  education  and  who  are  in 
law  enforcement  careers  or  committed  to  law 
enforcement  careers.  The  L.E.A.A.  Adminis- 
tration must  approve  the  educational  pro- 
gram. The  amount  of  such  grants  must  not 
exceed  $3,000  per  academic  year  and  the  grant 
can  be  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five 
per  cent  of  the  annual  amount  for  every  year 
of  an  individual's  service  as  a  full-time  officer 
or  employee  of  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

FEDERAL    CREDIT    FUNDING    FOR   PART    E    FUNDS 

(g)  Provides  that.  In  disbursing  "discre- 
tionary" funds  under  Part  E  the  Administra- 
tion shall  reimburse  states  and  local  govern- 
ments for  expenditures  which  they  have 
made  without  federal  assistance  and  which 
have  demonstrably  Improved  the  correctional 
Institutions  or  facilities  of  that  Jurisdiction. 

PROHIBITION    OF   CONFLICT    OF    INTEREST 

(h)  Prohibits  party  from  being  present  and 
voting  upon  an  application  in  which  he  has 
an  Interest. 

REPEAL    OF   CURRENT    LAW 

Section  103.  Commencing  fiscal  year  1976, 
July  1,  1975,  Part  B  (Planning  Grants) ,  Part 
C  (Grants  for  Law  Enforcement  Purposes) 
and  Part  E  (Grants  for  Correctional  Institu- 
tion and  Facilities  of  the  current  L.E.A.A.  Act 
are  repealed.  At  that  time.  Title  II  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  and  shall  supple- 
ment Parts  B,  C,  and  E  of  the  current  Act. 
TITLE  II — Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Program 

This  title  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978  and  sets  forth 
the  revised  structure  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  commenc- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1976,  July  1, 1975. 

authorization  and  allocation  of  funds 

Section  201.  (a)  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  L j;.A.A.  for  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount 
of  $937,125,000,  for  fiscal  year  1977  In  the 
amount  of  $983,981,250,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1978  In  the  amount  of  $1,033,180,323. 

(b)  Allocates  the  funds  authorized  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Ten  per  cent  shall  be  expended  upon 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program.  The  Administra- 
tion will  determine  how  much  of  the  ten 
per  cent  will  be  allocated  to  the  Institute 
and  how  much  will  be  allocated  to  LEEP. 

(2)  Fifteen  per  cent  shall  be  expended 
upon  programs  at  the  discretion  of  the 
L.E.A.A.  Administration.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  counties  and  cities  which 
are  identified  as  high  crime  areas  as  well 
as  to  federal  credit  funding,  as  described  In 
Section  102  (c). 

(3)  The  remaining  seventy  five  per  cent 
shall  be  allocated  directly  to  states  and 
established  units  of  local  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Section  202 
(a).  Each  of  the  recipient  states  and  units 
of  local  government  will  be  required  to 
spend  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  their  funds  upon  each  of  the 
following  areas:  law  enforcement,  correc- 
tions, courts  and  Judicial  administration. 
Juvenile  Justice,  and  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ning. If  a  unit  of  government  does  not  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  over  one  of  the  above 
areas,  the  minimum  fimding  which  must  b« 


expended  upon  that  area  will  be  disbursed 
to  the  larger  governmental  unit  which  exer- 
cises J\irisdiction  over  that  type  of  program. 
For  example,  if  City  A  is  located  in  County 
B  and  City  A  does  not  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  coxirts,  the  ten  per  cent  which  must  be 
expended  upon  courts  In  City  A  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  County  B  to  be  expended  upon 
its  court  system. 

distribution  of  funds 
Sec  202.  (a)  Seventy  five  per  centum  of 
funds  under  this  title  [described  in  section 
201(b)  (3)]  shall  be  allocated  directly  ac- 
cording to  population  to  established  units  of 
local  government  with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  or  more  persons  and  to  states,  for  use 
in  those  areas  of  the  state  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  eligible  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects subject  to  the  general  Jurisdiction  of 
the  state  or  a  state  agency. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  L.E.A.A.  shall 
determine  how,  in  contiguous  or  overlapping 
units  of  local  government,  each  unit  receives 
its  share  of  L.E.A.A.  funds,  but  no  person  is 
counted  more  than  once,  and  shall  insure 
that  the  funds  are  distributed  directly  to 
those  units. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  which  units  are 
eligible  and  for  what  amounts  and  shall  pub- 
lish that  determination  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. He  shall  also  publish  the  amount  of 
funds  actually  appropriated  and  distributed 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  funds  have 
been  appropriated. 

(d)  If  an  eligible  unit  refuses  to  accept 
funds  under  this  Act,  those  funds  to  which 
it  would  have  been  entitled  shall  be  disbursed 
to  the  State  In  which  that  unit  Is  located  for 
discretionary  use  within  the  State. 

(e)  If  a  state  refuses  to  accept  funds  under 
this  Act,  those  funds  to  which  It  would  have 
been  entitled  shall  be  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  spent  at  his  discretion  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  Administrator  Is  given  authority 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

program  statements  and  otecer  require- 
ments 

Requires  that,  at  least  two  months  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  L.E.A.A.  funds,  each 
state  and  eligible  unit  of  local  government 
must  do  the  following :  make  available  to  the 
Administrator  a  statement  of  program  ob- 
jectives and  projected  uses  of  funds;  have 
developed  procedures  by  which  all  applica- 
tions for  funds  will  be  approved  or  rejected 
within  sixty  days;  have  established  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  federal 
funds  win  supplement  and  not  substitute  for 
local  funds;  and,  have  developed  procedures 
to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  publish  the  program  state- 
ments and  the  Institute  shall  review  and 
comment  upon  those  statements.  In  so  doing, 
the  Institute  shall  give  specific  attention  to 
seven  factors  listed  In  section  203(b).  The 
Institute  shall  also  provide  comments  and 
recommendations  to  each  state  and  eligible 
unit  of  local  government  concerning  possible 
duplication  of  programs,  coordination  and 
integration  with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. At  the  end  of  each  year,  each  state 
and  eligible  unit  of  local  government  shall 
publish  an  annual  report  on  the  uses  of  funds 
during  the  year  then  ending. 

RECORDS,  AUDITS,  AND  REPORTS 

Sec  204  sets  forth  standard  federal  audit- 
ing requirements. 

RECOVERY  of  FUNDS 

Section  205  sets  forth  a  procedure  whereby 
the  Administrator  can  recover  funds  from  a 


state  or  unit  of  local  government  when  he 
has  determined  that  that  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment unit  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Allows  the  Administration  '^o 
prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  conditions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Specifies  that  funds  distributed  under 
this  title  shall  be  considered  as  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and,  therefore,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Defines  "State"  to  include  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  defines  "eligible  imits  of  general 
local  government"  to  include  an  existing 
unit  of  local  government  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  persons. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1498.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of 
certain    timber,    cordwood,    and    other 
forest  products.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SALE  OF  MATERIAL  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  15  of  the  Mining  Lands 
and  Mining  Laws,  30  United  States  Code, 
sections  601-604,  and  related  laws.  This 
act  provides  general  authority  to  sell  a 
variety  of  mineraj  and  vegetative  ma- 
terials from  public  lands,  including  such 
Federal  holdings  as  the  national  forests. 
It  authorizes  large  competitive  sales, 
small  negotiated  sales,  and  dcaJs  also 
with  regulation  of  vegetative  material — 
everything  from  ferns  to  timber. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  these  acts 
need  to  be  modernized  and  that  is  one 
purpose  of  my  bill.  Another  is  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  small  sales  of  forest  products, 
especially  on  a  semicompetitive  or  on  a 
negotiated  basis. 

One  special  area  of  concern  to  me  is 
improvement  in  the  sale  of  salvage  forest 
products  on  the  public  lands.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Forest  Service  has  a  $2,000 
limit  on  the  sale  of  salvage  forest  prod- 
ucts by  other  than  advertised  competi- 
tive sales.  The  authority  in  title  30  of 
the  United  States  Code  permits  the  sale 
of  up  to  250,000  board  feet  of  timber  by 
other  than  an  advertised  sale;  however, 
the  law  is  not  clear  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice cannot  use  this  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  value  that  250,000  board 
feet  of  timber  may  have  in  Montana, 
Washington,  or  Arizona.  My  bill  seeks 
to  make  these  authorities  consistent.  In 
addition,  it  seeks  to  give  the  land  man- 
agement agencies  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  service  they  ought  to  be  giving 
to  smaller  producers  of  common  varieties 
of  materials  and  minerals,  various  vege- 
tative products,  and  timber,  to  improve 
resource  utilization  and  better  meet  their 
obligation  to  the  small  businessman. 

Last  fall  I  met  with  a  number  of  very 
small  forest  producers.  Because  they 
have  severely  limited  capital  they  can 
purchase  only  small  sales. 

They  described  to  me  the  numerous 
opportunities  to  comb  the  forest — either 
following  up  after  a  large  timber  sale. 
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or  picking  up  small  cliimps  of  dead, 
dying,  or  diseased  trees. 

Such  sales  are  now  limited  by  law  and 
regulation,  and  by  procedures  which 
make  them  more  costly  to  the  agencies 
to  process  than  they  ought  to  be.  They 
also  impose  burdens  on  the  small  gypo 
logger  that  reduce  his  chance  to  break 
even. 

In  the  broader  and  larger  picture  of 
timber  supply  and  demand,  these  sales 
are  not  going  to  change  the  national  pic- 
ture. However,  they  could  transform  the 
present  marginal  operator  into  a  tax- 
paying  small  businessman  while  contrib- 
uting as  well  to  forest  improvement. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  some 
trees  are  affected  by  a  disease  that  may 
damage  part  of  them  and  that  other  trees 
die  naturally,  singly,  or  in  clumps.  The 
salvage  sale  is  thus  tin  important  tool 
in  efficient  forest  management,  for  it  is 
selection  cutting  of  a  sort  tliat  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

I  expect  to  schedule  the  bill  for  early 
consideration  by  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  a  $5,000  top 
limit  on  small  negotiated  sales  and  in 
the  case  of  forest  products,  a  250,000 
board  feet  limit,  whichever  is  less.  I  hope 
the  hearings  will  develop  whether  this 
is  the  best  way  to  encourage  this  pro- 
gram, while  providing  sensible  limits.  I 
hope  that  the  Forest  Service  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  its  current  $300  limit 
on  a  single  green  slip  sale.  The  agencies 
should  be  prepared  to  address  the  issue 
of  proper  pricing. 

While  I  have  not  included  in  the  bill 
a  provision  to  amend  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  30  United  States  Code, 
section  602(b),  I  would  be  interested  in 
views  on  how  these  can  be  simplified  with 
adquate  protection  to  the  public  interest. 
Finally,  agencies  can  suggest  ways  to  im- 
prove the  on -the- ground  service  to  small 
operators  while  getting  the  maximum  in 
forest  management  benefits. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.   429 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANSToif),  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  (S.  429) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    107» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1079,  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Re- 
construction and  Redevelopment  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

S.    1231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 


Kennedt)  ,  the  Senator  frotn  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pasxore),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  |(Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1221,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  Federal  em  jloyees  shall 
be  entitled  to  acciunulate  an  nual  leave  in 
excess  of  30  days,  or  rece  ve  payment 
therefor,  for  periods  such  en  ployees  have 
been  in  a  missing  status  wh  le  serving  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era. 


S.    1431 


Heims 


the  Sen- 

F.  Byrd, 

^izona  (Mr. 

of  S. 

of 

the  Voca- 

f  or  other 


COS!  )onsors 


a  tid 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
ator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  HaIiry 
Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from 
Fannin)  were  added  as 
1431,  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
programs  authorized  under 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act, 
purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  New  York 
the  Senator  from  North 
ERvnj),   and  the   Senator 
Cai-olina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday 
September   as   "National 
Fishing  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLITTtON    74 


(Mr 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Resolution  74,  to  authorize 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
last  full  calendar  week  in 
year  as  "National 


Secretar  es 
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RESOLUTION 
CONCUR- 
R^LATING  TO 
UNI  i^ERSALITY 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
21— SUBMISSION    OF 
RENT  RESOLUTION 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Commiitee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

DtVIDXD    NATIONS'    ENTRY    IN  fTHB    UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presfcent,  In  the 
past  several  years  one  ( C  the  main 
thrusts  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  the 
normalization  of  relations!  with  many 
nations  which  we  have  previously  ex- 
cluded from  the  world  staae  because  of 
their  political  philosophies.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  these  goveiunents,  de- 
spite our  refusal  to  deal  v  ith  them  as 
equals,  combined  with  our  C  rovemment's 
desire  to  ease  world  tension  has  made  us 
recognize  that  the  continue  I  isolation  of 
some  nations  from  the  var  ous  interna- 
tional forums  is  detriments  I  to  our  own 
l;ng-range  policy  goals.  In  pursuing  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  policy,  t  tie  President, 
last  year,  made  his  historic  t  rips  to  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  vill  be  some 
time  yet  before  all  the  resul  s  of  his  trips 
will  be  known,  but  one  immediate  and 
positive  result  has  been  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China's  entry  intp  the  United 
Nations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  thall  such  action 
has  further  legitimized  a  government 
whose  political  philosophy  i  i  contrary  to 


that  of  our  Nation.  Tliis 


offset,  however,  by  China'!    new  status 


which  gives  lier  more  of  a 


more  than 


stake  in  the 


current  world  order  and  less  reason  to 
resort  to  vicilence  for  the    )urpose  of 
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being  noticed  or  consulted  in 


world  affairs.  Such  legitimizai  ion.  there- 


fore, works  to  the  benefit  of 


my  nation 


which  desires  to  lessen  tensitn  and  re- 
duce the  level  of  violence  troimd  the 
world.  The  United  States  is   luch  a  na- 


tion. In  our  changing  policies 


toward  the 


Communist  nations  wf  have  demon- 
strated our  awareness  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  the  world  in  tlfre  nonnal- 
ization  of  our  relations. 

In  support  of  this  goal  of  peice  and  co- 
operation, I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing   the  sense 


of  the  Senate  on  the  matter 


yf  divided- 


nation  entry  into  the  United  Nations 


Such  entry  would  be  a  furthei 


the  road  on  which  we  have  sJready  be 


gim  to  travel.  It  is  a  necessary 


that  road  because  the  divide  nations 
are  great  sources  of  possible  conflict.  It 
is  important  that  every  oppcirtimity  be 
provided  to  them  for  legitinate  com 
plaint,  discussion,  and  debaie  of  their 
problems  in  order  to  forestall  any  hasty 
resort  to  violence. 

The  admission  of  the  divided  nations 
to  memberehip  in  the  Unit  (d  Nations 
is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  clearly  iplthin  the 
boimds  of  our  current  fonign  policy 
goals  as  manifest  in  the  wor  is  and  ac 
tions  of  the  President  and  h  s  advisers. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  urt  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  sfpport  this 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thht  the  con- 
current resolution  be  print^  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  tq  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  Con.  Res.  21 


the 


Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the  H^use 
resentatives  concurring).  That 
hereby  finds  that  to  achieve 
membership   In  the  United  Nations 
significantly    enhance    the 
body  to  preserve  International 
carry  out  Its  other  responsibilities 
moting  and  maintaining  world 
as  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
Therefore,  to  that  end.  It  Is 
the  Ck>ngress  that  it  shoiild  be 
the   United  States   actively   to 
admission  to  membership  In  the 
tions  of  the  Federal  Republic 
the  German  Democratic  Repub^i 
public  of  Korea,  the  People's 
public  of  Korea,  the  Republic 
and  the  Democratic  Bepublic  ol 


SENATE   RESOLUTION   944-SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  ] 
TO  IMPORTATION  OP 


OIL 


(Referred  to  the  Ccmmittee 
Relations.) 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideilt 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
land  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Senatoi 
nessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAVITS^ 
Senator  from   Connecticut 
coff)  ,  I  am  introducing  a 
Uon  requesting  the  Presideilt 
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mence  negotiations  for  the  convening 
of  a  convention  of  major  oil-importing 
countries  to  establish  an  international 
organization  of  major  oil-importing  na- 
tions and  to  establish  common  practices 
and  policies  affecting  oil  pricing,  impor- 
tation, and  consumption. 

The  oil-consuming  nations  of  the  world 
must  stand  together  and  have  a  com- 
mon policy  to  offset  that  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries— OPEC.  Nations  such  as  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  must 
combine  forces  so  that  Middle  East  na- 
tions supplying  most  of  our  oil  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  petroleum  and  impose  their  interna- 
tional policies  on  us. 

By  this  country's  increased  reliance 
on  Arab  oil,  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a 
distressing  international  situation.  Arab 
nations  are  utilizing  their  oil  revenues 
for  their  maximum  economic  advantage. 
They  tire  also  using  their  resources  to 
counter  American  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  is,  on  the  one  hand,  firmly 
committed  to  a  free  and  independent 
State  of  Israel.  On  the  other,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  rely  on  oil  from  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  who  are 
basically  committed  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  Jewish  State.  Thesr  countries  are 
utilizing  funds  from  oil  royalities  in  three 
ways. 

First,  they  are  utilizing  their  tremen- 
dous cash  reserves  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
One  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
the  American  economy  today  is  the  in- 
ternational position  of  the  dollar  and  its 
effect  on  the  balance  of  trade.  The  dol- 
lar's devaluation  abroad  will  have  long 
range  effects,  not  only  on  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole,  but  on  each  individual  citi- 
zen and  his  purchasing  power.  As  the 
dollar  devaluates,  the  international  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  citizens  also 
diminishes. 

The  causes  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  are  also  much  more  difficult  for 
this  country  to  control.  Foreign  nations, 
led  by  the  Arab  States,  have  created  a 
run  on  the  dollar  on  foreign  monetary 
exchanges.  Because  of  this  Nation's  sup- 
port for  Israel,  these  countries  have  used 
their  wesilth  to  wreak  international 
havoc,  not  only  on  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  but  on  all  foreign  citizens  and 
foreign  governments  who  have  put  their 
trust  in  the  soimdness  of  the  dollar. 

Because  of  this  international  monetary 
speculation,  the  dollar  has  undergone  a 
forced  devaluation  twice  recently. 

The  second  devaluation  was  caused  in 
large  part  by  Arab  oil  money.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  one  half  of  the 
$6  billion  in  speculative  money  that 
reached  Frankfort  in  mid-February  con- 
sisted of  Arab  owned  American  dollars. 
Oil  revenues  formed  the  source  of  most 
of  this  money.  Many  of  these  dollars 
came  from  the  United  States.  Because 
of  our  reliance  on  Arab  oil,  we  have  in- 
advertently contributed  to  the  devalua- 
tion of  our  own  dollar  and  a  significant 
loss  of  purchasing  power. 

Second,  after  the  10 -percent  dollar  de- 
valuation, the  oil  producing  countries 
recently  indicated  they  will  raise  the 
price  of  oil  10  percent.  This  appears  to 


be  the  second  step  in  this  International 
money  manipulation. 

Third,  certain  Arab  countries  have 
called  on  other  Arab  States  to  withhold 
oil  supplies  from  nations  aiding  Israel. 
For  example,  Iraq  has  asked  for  the  na- 
tionalization of  oil  and  other  interests 
owned  by  nationals  of  any  country  assist- 
ing the  State  of  Israel.  These  same  coun- 
tries also  demand  that  nations  aiding 
Israel  and  purchasing  Arab  oil  do  all  in 
their  power  to  cause  Israel  to  withdraw 
imconditionaUy  from  all  territories  oc- 
cupied as  a  result  of  the  1967  war.  Final- 
ly, these  same  nations  demand  that  other 
Arab  countries  utilize  their  wealth  to 
fight  Israel. 

These  complex  international  repercus- 
sions refiect  the  difficult  situation  the 
United  States  has  placed  itself  in  by  be- 
coming reliant  on  Middle  East  oil.  Finan- 
cial pressure  from  these  Arab  States  will 
continue  until  the  United  States  develops 
domestic  oil  sources.  The  safest  alterna- 
tive to  this  untenable  situation  Is  to  de- 
velop our  domestic  supplies  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  However,  even  If  we  begin  to 
develop  all  our  domestic  sources  now,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  we  6mi  eliminate 
our  dependence  on  foreign  rtil.  And  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  develbp  all  our 
domestic  supplies.  / 

The  11  major  oil  prodi/cing  coun- 
tries already  operate  as  a  cartel — OPEC. 

As  Joseph  Kraft  stated  in  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
March  25,  1973: 

Why  couldn't  the  power  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries,  which  now  coordinate  their 
tactics  in  a  cartel,  be  constrained  by  a  coun- 
ter-cartel of  the  assuming  countries  that 
would  link  the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
Western  Europe? 

Walter  Levy,  an  oil  industry  consul- 
tant, has  also  suggested  this  approach. 
Speaking  last  week  before  the  European- 
American  Conference  in  Amsterdam, 
Levy  proposed  a  10-point  program  for 
such  an  international  organization.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
describing  this  suggestion  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  OU  Dally,  Mar.  28,  1973] 

To  Protect  Importing  Companies — Oa 
Alliance  Suggested 

Amsterdam,  Holland. — A  veteran  Inde- 
pendent oil  Industry  consultant  suggested 
the  Atlantic  oU  Importing  countries  and  Ja- 
pan form  an  alliance  to  "try  to  cope  with  the 
common  problems  of  the  security  of  oil  sup- 
plies and  the  financial  issues  related  to  It." 

Walter  J.  Iievy,  owner  of  Walter  J.  Levy 
Association,  New  York,  spoke  at  the  Europe- 
America  Conference  here,  sponsored  by  the 
European  Movement. 

He  suggested  these  duties  for  an  oil  Im- 
porting nations'  organization: 

"(1)  Study  and  review  of  energy  demand 
and  supply  including  tanker,  pipeline,  and 
refining  availabilities.  A  program  for  opti- 
mum diversification  of  supplies. 

"(2)  A  coordinated  and/or  Joint  research 
program  for  the  development  of  new  energy 
resources. 

"(3)  Development  of  conventional  and  new 
energy  resources. 

"(4)  Review  of  arrangements  by  importing 
countries   for   oU   supplies   from  producing 


countries  and  the  establishment  of  broad 
terms  of  reference  and/or  of  parameters  for 
arrangements,  acceptable  to  importing  coun- 
tries. 

"(5)  Arrangements  for  stockpiling,  ration- 
ing, and  equitable  sharing  of  Import  avaU- 
abilities  In  case  of  an  emergency. 

"(6)  A  program  on  conservation  of  energy. 

"(7)  Review  and  coordination  of  programs 
of  economic  development  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  producing  countries. 

"(8)  Review  of  prices,  costs,  balance  of 
payments  effects  of  oil  imports  of  member 
countries  and  also  of  developing  countries; 
arrangements  for  support  and  adjustment 
if  called  for. 

"(9)  Review  of  government  revenues  of 
major  oil  producing  countries  and  of  their 
impact  on  world  trade,  world  capital  flows 
and  short-term  money  markets;  and  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  cooperation. 

"(10)  A  review  of  the  dependency  of  Mid- 
dle East  producing  countries  on  the  exports 
of  Industrial  and  agricultural  goods  and  of 
military  equipment,  on  shipping,  services, 
technical  know-how,  etc..  from  the  free 
world's  oil  importing  countries  and  a  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  mutual  Interdepend- 
ence; and  also  of  all  the  means  that  might 
be  available  to  cope  with  an  oil  supply,  trade 
or  finance  emergency." 

Levy  suggested  two  possible  sources  of  the 
energy  policy:  a  special  new  high  level  Inter- 
national energy  councU,  with  member  states 
and  a  permanent  staff,  or  restructuring  of 
the  present  OECD  oU  committee  or  Its  High 
Level  Committee  to  Implement  the  policy. 

Its  policy  framework  should  set  the  limits 
within  which  the  countries  as  well  as  the 
oil  companies  would  handle  their  affairs, 
with  some  provision  for  changes,  Levy  said. 

One  of  the  Important  functions  of  the 
energy  councU  would  be  to  see  that  an  oU 
embargo  by  producing  countries  became 
"difficult.  If  not  practically  impossible,"  Levy 
remarked. 

He  explained  this  would  be  done  through 
stockpiling,  coordination  of  rationing  policy, 
and  "especially  through  an  emergency  im- 
port-sharing agreement"  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

This  would  allow  supply-demand  adjust- 
ments to  be  made,  provide  time  to  solve  any 
disputes  with  the  oil-producing  countries, 
or,  at  the  worst,  allow  the  importing  coun- 
tries to  Initiate  necessary  security  measures, 
he  said. 

The  council  would  also  provide  a  place 
for  discussion  of  matters  affecting  more  than 
one  member,  such  as  a  supply  shortage  by 
one  country  forcing  It  to  buy  up  a  lot  of 
foreign  crude.  Levy  noted. 

It  would  provide  "broad  terms  of  reference" 
for  use  when  negotiating  with  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  reduce  the  Importers' 
risk  of  being  subject  to  the  producers'  uni- 
lateral demands.  Levy  said.  The  councU 
would  provide  backing  for  the  oU  companies 
In  their  negotiations. 

The  oil  producing  countries  know  if  their 
relations  with  free  world  countries  deteri- 
orate, they  wUl  have  to  depend  on  Soviet 
support,  which  hasn't  nearly  the  benefits  to 
them  of  western  trade,  and  also  Involves 
political  risks.  Levy  said. 

Although  Levy  acknowledged  the  formation 
of  a  council  would  necessarily  involve  gov- 
ernments In  the  oil  Industry  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  said  "there  are  no  realistic  alter- 
natives." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  establish  a  coun- 
tercartel  of  the  major  oil-consuming 
countries. 

This  resolution  by  the  Senate  will  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  major 
oil-producing  coimtries  to  do  two  things : 
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First.  Establish  an  international  orga- 
nization of  oil-importing  countries;  and 

Second.  Establish  common  practices 
and  policies  aflecting  oil  pricing,  impor- 
tation, and  consiunption. 

We  must  act  now,  or  the  oil-producing 
countries  will  continue  to  use  their  nat- 
ural resources  to  obtain  even  greater 
cash  reserves  and  thus  increase  their 
leverage  internationally. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
three  articles  describing  the  interna- 
tional Middle  East  oil  situation  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  fol- 
lowed by  my  resolution  in  its  entirety. 
The  first  article  is  entitled  "Arab  Oil 
Money  Hurt  Dollar."  It  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  on  Monday,  March  5, 
1973,  at  page  A-20.  The  second,  entitled 
"Oil  Nations  Ask  Rise  for  Devaluation," 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Fri- 
day, March  23,  at  page  A-26.  The  third, 
entitled  "Arabs  Asked  To  Stop  Oil  to 
Nations  Aiding  Israel,"  appeared  in  the 
Oil  Daily  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  1973, 
at  page  2.  Finally,  I  request  that  the 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  94,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my 
staff  be  permitted  to  orally  inform  the 
ofiQcial  reporter  of  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  until  tlie  close  of  business 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  so 
ordered  and  the  articles  and  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Akab  On.  MoNiT  Hurt  Dollar 
(By  Ronald  Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway) 

Arab  oU  money  played  a  large  part  In  the 
monetary  crisis  which  forced  a  second  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  last  month,  according 
to  both  Arab  and  U.S.  officials. 

Some  well -placed  Arab  sources  claim  that 
a3  much  as  half  of  the  $6  billion  In  specula- 
tive money  that  flowed  to  Frankfiirt  In  mid- 
February  consisted  of  Arab-owned  Euro- 
dollars. U.S.  sources  view  that  as  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  they  readily  concede  that 
Arab  money  accounted  for  at  least  $1  billion. 

The  last  official  estimate  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlemente  is  that  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  hold  «7.5  bUlion  of  the  §80 
billion  in  the  Eurodollar  market,  made  up 
of  doUars  circulating  In  Europe  and  not  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  In  the  UJS. 
goveriunent  that  the  Arab  oU-produclng 
states,  whose  steadily  mounting  official  bank 
holdings  are  now  calculated  at  about  $12  bil- 
lion, might  be  tempted  to  use  their  mone- 
tary clout  for  political  ends.  Their  reserves 
are  expected  to  double  in  the  next  three 
years. 

Private  holdings  of  the  Arab  ruling  fam- 
ilies are  thought  to  be  roughly  equal  to  the 
omclal  government  reserves  in  many  of  the 
oil  stales. 

Despite  urglngs  by  radical  Arabs  that  the 
oU  money  be  used  deliberately  to  pressure 
the  United  States  into  changing  its  Middle 
East  policy.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Libya,  the  Arab 
money  was  moved  In  February  In  response  to 
the  normal  Instinct  of  monetary  self-preser- 
vation. 

It  is  widely  conceded  that  the  major  U.S. 
oil  companies  also  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Frankfurt  speculation  and  that  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments simply  followed  their  lead  in  their 
instance. 

There  Is  some  dispute  whether  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  superpower  of  the  oil  exporters 
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and  perhaps  Washington's 
took  part  in  the  attack  agi 
Saudi  sources  insist  that 
a  heavy  loss  on  the  devaluatl(  n 
$3  billion  In  reserves  where 
suffer  In  any  devaluation 
edgeable    Arab    sources 
Saudis  also  tried  to  protect 
ings,  along  with  most  of  the 
emments. 

U.S.  sources  tend  to  believe 
most  politically  motivated  ol 
fund  holders,  was  one  of  t 
speculators.  The  Libyans  are 
attacked  the  British  pound 
purely  political  reasons. 

Pinning   down   the    sourci 
money"  flows,  however,  Is 

If  an  order  to  switch  from 
German  marks  comes  from 
in    Beirut    through    a    a 
bank,  there  is  no  way  for  _ 
Frankfurt  to  know  exactly 
order.  There  Is  hard  evldenct 
Arab  ofBclals  in  Beirut   are 
track  of  who  does  what,  and 
is  known  to  have  conducted 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  far  too  early  even  to  _ 
guess  of  who  Is  behind  the 
the   doUar  in   which   West 
bank  was  forced  on  Thursda 
most  $3  blUioii,  the  record  f 

Tlie  problem  of  determinln,  r 
ulators  are  will  be  a  key  co 
forthcoming  Senate  Foreign 
mlttee  investigation  to  be  a_„ 
subcommittee  on  multlnatioi  al 
headed  by  Sen.  Frank  Churc  i 

Sources  close  to  the  prepai 
inquiry  are  expressing  shod 
government  has  so  little  hai_ 
on   who   has   been   speculatl;  le 
dollar.  ^^ 

But  banking  sources  say 
U.S.     and     foreign     corpo._ 
across    national    boundaries, 
panles  are  the  most  prone  to 
markets.  This  Is  because  they 
sums  to  the  Arab  oil  states 
panles  try  to  settle  their 
advantageous  way. 

Thus,  if  there  Is  »100 
to  Kuwait  in  three  months, 
oil  company  might  be  temptefa 
now  in  anticipation  of  a  dc 
or  an  upward  revaluation  of 

If  the  bet  Is  correct,  the 
make  a  tidy  profit,  buying  __. 
Hon  it  needs  to  pay  Kuwait 
$10  miUion  in  marks  in 
cent  devaluation 

This  practice,  known  as  " 
is  a  contagious  example  for 
uries,  whose  officials  have  of. 
by  the  Western  oil  companie; 

An  Arab  League  study  by 
Sayegh,  head  of  the  econoi 
at  the  American  University 
prominent     Palestinian, 
ever,  that  there  are  some 
use  of  oil  money  as  a 

He  cited  the  case  of  a 
motivated  transfer  (more 
cording  to  one  estimate) 
from  Britain  to  France  in 

Sayegh  said  that  most  of  th< 
found  Its  way  back  to  Brltlsl 
a  week  because  there  was  es 
else  for  It  to  be  absorbed 
prisoners  of  their  own  funds 

The  militant  Libyan  gover  , 
ficlal  reserves  now  estimated 
$3  billion,  is  considered  so  far 
Arab  state  with  both  the 
Inclination   to   vise   Its  mone  ' 
political   purposes. 

Equally  militant  Iraq,  a 
heavy    financial    difficulties 
more  troublesome  for  the 
than  Libya,  however. 

While  Libya's  oil  reserves 
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(By  Jim  Hoagland 

Betrut,  March  22. — The  maj^r 
exporting   countries   decided 

increased  payments  from    

panles  to  compensate  for  las  i 
per  cent  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

If  successful,  the  move  by 
committee  of  the  11 -member  _ 
Petroleum   Exporting   Countries 
significantly  to  American  bal 
ments  problems  and  create  new  _. 
Inflationary  pressures,  especially 
Europe  and  Japan,  where  mojt 
OPEC  members  are  consumed. 

The  committee  voted  after 
ly  here  to  set  up  a  three-memljer 
ing  team"  that  will  contact  the 
immediately  to  discuss  amen 
ment  reached  in  Oeneva  last 
devaluation  compensation  for 
Persian  Gulf  oil  producers. 

The  Geneva  agreement,  w 

pattern    for    similar    comp( 

OPEC  members,  provides  for  a 
view  of  currency   fluctuations 
formula  the  producing  compani  es 
get   a   6   per   cent   increase   to 
for  the  latest  devaluation. 

But  the  team  Is  empowered 
view  to  obtaining  full  c 
suit  of  the  devaluation,"  a  ^ 
sued  after  the  OPEC  meetUig 
sources  said  the  team  would 
the  American,  British  and 
panles  by  mid -April 

With  oil  prices  rising  as  fears 
age  become  more  pronounced 
ized  countries,  an  increase  of 

centage  points  will  cost  

millions  of  dollars  this  year  alon(  i 

The  oil  companies,  which 
their  own  prices  after  each 
mands  from  the  producing 
be  able  to  argue  to  OPEC  that 
more  recent  contracts  call  for 
hard  currencies  other  than 
event. 

But  the  composition  of  the 
team  Indicates  that  OPEC  inte 
the  issue.  Iraq,  Libya  and  Kuwa 
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countries  said  to  have  pressed  hardest  for  a 
full  10  per  cent  claim  at  the  meeting  to- 
day— form  the  unit,  which  is  beaded  by 
Libya's  oil  minister,  Izzldan  Mabrouk. 

OPEC  countries  produce  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  petroleum  exports  and 
have  helped  drive  oil  prices  up  sharply  over 
the  past  two  years  by  demanding  higher  pay- 
ments and  Increased  control  over  production 
and  marketing. 

The  gulf  countries  that  signed  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  are  Abu  Dhabi,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Qatar  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Algeria, 
Indonesia,  Venezuela  and  Nigeria  are  OPEC's 
other  members. 

Arabs  Asezd  To  Stop  Oil  to  Nations  Aiding 

Tbpaitt. 

Bagroad. — Iraq  has  called  on  Arab  states  to 
wlttihold  oU  supplies  from  countries  which 
faU  to  heed  a  demand  to  halt  all  military, 
political  and  economic  aid  to  Israel,  the  semi- 
official dally  "All-Thawra"  said.  It  has  also 
called  for  the  nationalization  of  oU  and  oth- 
er Interests  owned  by  any  country  which 
talla  to  comply  with  such  a  demand,  the 
newspaper  added. 

"Al-Thawra  publishing  a  summary  of  a 
nine-point  plan  submitted  by  the  Iraq  dele- 
gation in  an  Arab  defense  council  meeting  in 
Cairo  late  last  month  said  the  proposals  had 
been  opposed  by  some  delegations.  Others  had 
shrugged  them  off  or  received  them  with  good 
Intentions'  but  asked  that  Iraq  shovUd  resort 
to  realism.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  cc«n- 
mlttee  of  experts  for  further  study. 

The  proposals  said  that  all  coimtrles  con- 
cerned Including  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean nations — should  be  notified  that  they 
must  stop  all  military,  political  and  economic 
aid  to  Israel  and  do  all  In  their  power  to 
pressure  her  into  unconditionedly  withdraw- 
ing from  all  occupied  Arab  territory.  Arab 
states  should  then  withhold  oU  supplies 
from  countries  which  failed  to  comply, 
and  If  possible  nationalize  oil  and  other 
Interests  owned  by  such  states. 

The  plan  also  asked  Arab  states  to  with- 
draw their  balances  from  American  and 
European  banks  and  put  these  in  the  service 
of  the  national  battle  against  Israel. 

S.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  world  presently  faces  a  serious 
energy  crisis; 

Whereas  the  major  oil  producing  countries 
In  certain  parts  of  the  world  have  combined 
to  utilize  their  resources  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  advantage; 

Whereas  these  countries  have  utilized  this 
advantage  to  control  world  oil  prices  and 
to  force  their  national  policies  on  the  rest 
of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  major  oil  consuming  and  Im- 
porting countries  have  not  combined  In  a 
similar  manner  to  prevent  an  energy  crisis 
and  to  Insure  the  free  fiow  of  oil; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  currently  ex- 
periencing a  major  energy  crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  felt  strong 
political  and  economic  pressures  brought  by 
these  oil  producing  countries:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  major 
oil  importing  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  an  international  organization 
of  oil  Importing  countries  and  establishing 
common  practices  and  policies  affecting  oil 
pricing.  Importation,  and  consvimption. 
a  needed  first  step  to  meet  the  growing 
entrgt  crisis 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  be- 
ing introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens) . 

The  United  States  obviously  needs  a 
coordinated,  farsighted  energy  policy  If 


we  are  to  avoid  empty  gasoline  tanks  this 
summer  and  unheated  homes  next 
winter. 

We  have  already  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
crippling  effects  of  such  shortages  last 
winter  with  schools  shut  in  Denver, 
workers  laid  off  in  Alabama  and  Loui- 
siana, and  shortages  and  higher  prices 
for  heating  oil  in  New  England. 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  facing  the 
spectre  of  an  energy  crisis.  The  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  also  have 
an  enormous  stake  in  insuring  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices. 
Until  the  United  States  achieves,  or 
is  close  to  self-sufficiency  in  energy,  we 
must  meet  head-on  the  threats  posed  to 
monetary  stability  and  our  basic  foreign 
policies  by  hostile  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  oil-producing  states. 

Already  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  recent  monetary 
crisis  leading  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  was  caused  by  a  shifting  of  cur- 
rencies by  oil-producing  states.  I  am 
awaiting  details  of  who  profited  from 
these  shifts  based  on  the  questions  I 
posed  to  CIEP  Director,  Peter  Flanigan. 
during  recent  hearings  before  by  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade. 

An  cuticle  last  month  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Middle  Esist 
Oil  Funds  Play  an  Increasing  Role 
in  Monetary  Turmoil,"  analyzed  this  new 
situation.  With  enormous  oil  revenues  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Arab  oil-producing 
states,  and  with  reserves  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  biUions  of  dollars  by  1985, 
the  potential  for  monetary  disaster  is 
apparent. 

Unfortunately,  our  ovm  Government  Is 
ill-prepared  to  efTectively  deal  with  the 
many  questions  raised  by  our  energy 
needs.  Along  with  the  rest  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the 
President's  forthcoming  energy  message. 
But  there  is  something  that  can  be  done 
prior  to  embarking  on  costly,  long-range 
programs. 

It  is  obvious  by  now  that  we  cannot 
leave  negotiations  with  the  cartel  of  oil- 
producing  countries,  OPEC,  up  to  the 
private  oil  companies  alone.  Despite 
their  vast  wealth  and  long  experience 
in  the  various  facets  of  petroleum  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  these  companies 
are  in  an  unequal  contest  when  faced 
with  the  combined  bargaining  power  of 
the  oil-producing  states. 

Energy  resources  today  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  every  American 
as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink. 

An  essential  first  step  in  meeting  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers is  for  the  oil-importing  countries 
themselves  to  organize  to  establish  com- 
mon policies  regarding  oil  prices  and 
the  availability  of  supplies. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day requests  the  President  to  begin  talks 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  such  an  organization.  I  urge 
the  President  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Each  day  that  we  hesitate  to  take  this 
needed  action  increases  the  probability 
that  we  will  have  to  pay  a  much  higher 
price  later  for  failing  to  deal  \rith  oil 
on  a  govemmient-to-government  basis. 

I   ask  unsuiimous   consent   that  the 


front  page  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  I  alluded  to  earlier,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Liqitid  Assets:  MmoLE  East  Oil  Funds  Plat 
AN   Increasing   Role   in   Monetary    Txtr- 
MoiL — Despite  Earlier  Assurances,  Arabs 
Helped  Sink  Dollar;  Iraq  Aide:  "We  Prof- 
ited"— "How  Can  You  Blame  Them?" 
(By  Charles  N.  Stabler  and  Ray  Vicker) 
The  prospects  for  any  lasting  stability  In 
the  world's  monetary  system  seem  dubious 
Indeed.  And  a  major  reason  Is  the  role  played 
by  Middle  Eastern  nations  in  the  turmoil  in 
gold  and  foreign-exchange  markets. 

This  is  the  gloomy  conclusion  of  some  In- 
ternational economists  and  other  analysts, 
who  have  watched  with  alarm  as  oil  money 
flooded  first  into  Swiss  francs,  then  Into  Ger- 
man marks  and  now  Into  gold.  How  much  of 
this  volatUe  money  Is  Involved  in  the  current 
crisis  can't  be  determined,  but,  whatever  It 
is,  the  volume  Is  bound  to  rise  In  future 
years.  This  means  that  a  major  and  grow- 
ing source  of  Instability  Is  being  added  to  an 
International  monetary  system  already  tot- 
tering under  massive  money  flows  from  In- 
ternational corporations  and  speculators. 
And,  most  analysts  agree,  there  Isn't  much, 
if  anything,  that  can  be  done  about  It. 

"The  problem  poses  nearly  impossible  di- 
lemmas," says  Walter  J.  Levy,  a  New  York  pe- 
troleum-industry consultant.  "Any  way  you 
try  to  sterilize  the  money  (from  oil  sales)  or 
put  rtiles  on  (the  oil  nations')  use  of  these 
funds  wlU  Just  mean  that  they  won't  In- 
crease production"  to  meet  the  world's  grow- 
ing energy  needs. 

on.    ON    TROUBLED    WATERS 

The  Middle  Eastern  threat  to  the  world's 
monetary  system  had  been  anticipated  by 
many  analysts.  But  prior  to  the  recent  flare- 
up  of  money  troubles  and  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  Arab  leaders  had  been  making 
soothing  statements.  They  would  not,  they 
said,  use  their  funds  to  disturb  the  monetary 
system  any  more  than  they  would  use  them 
for  political  pressures  In  the  turbulent  Mid- 
dle East. 

Just  days  before  the  flare-up,  for  example, 
Anwar  All,  the  governor  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
monetary  agency,  said,  "We  realize  it  is  to  our 
advantage  to  handle  our  surplus  funds  In  a 
manner  that  doesn't  disrupt  the  system. 
Stability  Is  as  Important  to  us  as  It  Is  to  the 
Western  world." 

But  with  the  first  breath  of  doubt  over  the 
dollar,  official  agencies  of  the  oil  states  took 
steps  to  protect  themselves,  some  of  them 
now  confirm.  And  there  seems  Uttle  doubt 
that  their  sales  of  threatened  doUars  helped 
bring  that  currency  down.  Just  as  their  pur- 
chases of  German  marks,  Swiss  francs  and 
gold  are  driving  those  prices  up. 

CRIME     AND     punishment 

"Who  can  blame  them?"  a  New  York  bank- 
er asks  with  a  sigh.  "Tlie  head  of  an  Arabian 
central  (government)  bank  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  treasurer  of  a  multinational 
company,  only  worse.  If  the  Arab  gets  caught 
in  a  devaluation,  they  cut  off  his  head." 

In  London,  an  official  of  a  major  American 
bank  says:  "It's  common  knowledge  around 
the  London  money  market  that  a  consider- 
able volume  of  Middle  Eastern  money  was 
getting  out  of  the  dollar  in  the  recent  mone- 
tary crisis.  It  probably  will  go  back  into 
dollars  before  long,  until  the  next  money 
crisis." 

Like  international  money  managers  every- 
where, most  Arab  officials  are  closemouthed 
about  their  operations.  But  some  are  willing 
to  talk. 

"We  profited  from  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,"  an  Iraqi  government  official  says  in 
Baghdad.  In  Kuwait,  which  reptortedly  tbfew 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
market  in  the  days  leading  up  to  devalua- 
tion, a  government  agency  now  says:  "Pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  In  anticipation  of 
possible  devaluation."  Similar  reports  come 
from  Jedda  In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  Trinoll,  a 
Libyan  source  says,  "We  h.ive  been  protect- 
ing ourselves." 

THE    ART    OF    SELF-PROrECTION 

In  foreign-exchange  trading,  protection 
means  cutting  the  risk  of  loss  caused  by  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  foreign  funds  held, 
mostly  dollars.  When  the  dollar  appears 
weak,  these  assets  are  exchanged  for  stronger 
currencies,  such  as  the  Swiss  franc  or  mark. 
Then,  If  devaluation  occur.s,  the  upward  re- 
valuation of  the  strong  currencies  results  in 
a  profit.  This  proflt  affects  the  loss  on  dollars 
still  on  hand  or  oa  those  sold  earlier  at  low 
prices. 

Kuwait,  for  example,  has  the  equivalent  of 
$2.5  billion  in  officially  held  forelgu-ex- 
change  assets.  But.  according  to  the  finance 
ministry,  only  about  $300  million  was  "fully 
exposed  '  to  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Reserves  of  Middle  Enst  nations  are  held 
as  deposits  with  commercial  banks,  in  Euro- 
dollar investments,  in  gold  and  in  financial 
Instruments  of  various  governments  and 
agencies.  Because  the  U.S.  has  frowned  upon 
central-bank  investments  in  Eurodollars — 
that  is.  dollars  on  deposit  abroad — big  Euro- 
pean central  banks  I'ave  all  but  withdrawn 
from  this  m.nrket.  Biu,  central  hanks  of 
smaller  nations  have  taken  their  places. 

One  major  American  bank  recently  made 
a  conflde-i.ttal  survey  cf  the  Eurodollar 
market.  It  conclndPd  that  as  much  as  $15 
billion  of  the  $80  billion  total  outstanding 
had  come  from  central  banks.  A  little  under 
half  ihat  total  may  be  from  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  countrie.s.  one  offi'^ial  of 
this  bank  says. 

Money  In  the  Eurodollar  market  may  be 
transferred  fnst  Into  a  strong  currency  In 
any  money  crisis.  Because  any  such  money 
goes  through  Commercial  banlcs.  It  Is  almost 
impossible  for  any  outsider  to  evaluaLc  to- 
tals. A  Middle  Eastern  nation,  for  Instance, 
may  have  funds  with  a  dozen  different  banks 
from  First  National  City  Bank  to  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  in  Zurich  and  from 
Bank  of  America  to  Deutsche  Bank  In 
Frankfurt. 

If  there  is  any  dollar  dumping,  a  foreign- 
exchange  dealer  may  not  know  the  source 
of  it;  he  is  usually  dealing  with  commercial 
banks.  Incoming  dollars  may  be  received  by 
the  dealer  as  if  they  were  holdings  of  the 
banks  rather  than  of  their  clients.  Moreover, 
banks,  mindful  of  the  huge  amoimts  of 
business  that  may  be  cmlng  their  way  In 
the  future  from  the  Mideast,  fear  being 
connected  In  any  way  with  discussions  of 
cu.<rtomer   habits  and   inclinations. 

When  one  London  branch  of  an  American 
bank  Is  asked  for  Information,  a  spokesman 
pleads.  "Don't  even  call  us  a  New  York  bank. 
Say  we  are  in  Philadelphia."  Then  he  relents 
to  add:  "All  right,  make  It  New  Tork,  but 
please  don't  call  us  a  bigr  New  York  bank." 

Central-bank  holdings,  of  course,  repre- 
^  sent  only  a  part  of  the  money  in  the  Mid- 
east. There  are  substantial  private  holdings 
,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  In  major  Saudi  Arabian 
cities  and  in  Lebanon.  One  estimate,  made 
by  the  Financial  Times  of  London,  places 
Kuwait's  total  foreign  holdings  at  about  $6.6 
billion,  for  Instance. 

Middle  Eastern  money  Is  of  special  sig- 
nificance because  that  area  can  claim  to  be 
the  world's  fastest-growing  store  of  capital. 
And  the  outlook  for  better  gains  in  revenues 
from  oil  is  staggering. 

Economists  at  New  York's  Chase  Majihat- 
tan  Bank  estimate  that  crude-oil  production 
from  the  Middle  East  will  double  by  1985, 
rising  to  40  million  barrels  a  day,  says  John 
D.  Emerson,  a  bank  vice  president.  Saudi 
Arabia,  probably  destined  to  be  the  world's 


largest  producer  of  oil,  recelvfed  aix>ut  $13 
billion  in  oil  revenue  between  :  960  and  1972. 
During  the  next  13  years,  from  1973  through 
1985,  "a  conservative  estimate  )f  Saudi  Ara- 
bian receipts  from  oU  Is  $150J  billion,"  Mr. 
Emerson  says. 


problem:   how  to  spend 


Add  Ir.  Kuwait  and  the  Persii 
including   Abu   Dhabi   and 
pected  oil  revenues  would  rise 
lion  during  the  last  12  years 
this  yea-  through  1985,  Mr. 
lates. 

Some  of  the  revenue  being 
these  Middle  Eastern  oil  ni 
spent,  of  course,  on  domestic 
velopment.  But  Mr.  Emerson 
are  limits  to  the  rate  at  which  i 
a  small,  poorly  educated 
spend  money." 

If  one  assumes  that  these 
spend,  say,  50'.;.  of  their 
on  economic   development  an< 
their  reserves  of  gold  and  for( 
will  rise  to  well  over  $100  bilUo 

"Entire  world   reserves 
to  $150  billion,"  Mr.  Emerson 
that   he    isn't   trying   to   make 
prediction  of  how  much  Mlddl* 
and  foreign-exchange  reserves 
amoutit  to  but  Is  "only  trying 
the  extent  to  which  their  p 
Ciice  In  the  world  of  finance 

And  political  Influence  will 
analysts  fear.  Already,  Japan 
more  dependent  on  Middle  : 
the  U.S.  or  Europe,  "appare 
to  be  very  cognizant  of  Arab 
its  delgates  vote  In  the  United 
economist  says  In  New  York. 

Some  efforts  are  already  un 
duce  the  world's  dependence 
East  for  oil  or  somehow  corral 
and  political  problems  this 
One  Idea:  The  U.S.  could 
gaining  position   with   the 
building  enough   mammoth 
facilities  to  store  a  two-year 
The  cost  of  this  move  would 
mated  40  cents  a  barrel  to  the 
a-barrel  price  of  oil.  Thus,  _ 
slve,   the  move   would   allow   _. 
bargaining    on    future    suppllei 
countries   and   would  provide 
development  of  other  energy 

More  Immediately,  private 
stltutlons  In  the  West  are  ti^_. 
Middle  Eastern  money  pool  for 
This  move  Is  In  line  with  Aral 
would  remove  some  capital 
money"  flows  that  periodically 
eign-exchange  markets.  How- 
polltlcal  and  economic  reasons 
prospects  are  slim  for  sopping 
tlal   amount  of   oil   money   In 
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WORLD  BANK  AND  THE  A  tABS 
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The   International   Bank   for 
tion  and  Development  (World 
Arab  nations  as  a  source  of  funf s 
Ing  to  other  nations.  Robert 
beads  the  bank,  recently  visited 
nations  to  make  such  a  pitch 

Venezuela   is   urging   its   pat 
Organization  of  Petroleum 
tries    (OPEC)    to  Join  in  c 
bank.  "The  time  has  arrived  for 
bers  to  have  a  bank  of  their  ow 
economic  and  oil  development 
spectlve  countries."  says  Hugo 
Venezuela's  minister  of 

Bank  of  America  and  private 
Investors  have  set  up  the  Bank 
Commerce-International      in 
International  Maritime  Banking 
has  opened  a  Beirut  office  to 
East.   Britain's   National 
recently  opened  an  outlet  In 
Persian  Gulf,  to  cover  the  area, 
anty  has  purchased  an  interest 
bank.  The  second-largest  bank 
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Moscow  Narodny  Bank,  the 
bid  for  garnering  some  of  the 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Beirut,  a  key  Mideast 
37  of   the   country's   73   banks 
owned  or  affiliated,  with  several 
banks  represented. 

Union  de  Banques  Arabes  et 
a  consortium  established  with 
nais,  Paris,  and  22  leading  Arab 
established  branches  in  London 
Shortly  It  plans  to  open  anothe  ' 
furt.  Recently,  this  consortium 
$10  million  medium-term  loan 
zillan  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
construction.  This  was  a  typical 
for  putting  some  of  the  Mldeas : 
work.  Banque   Franco-Arabe — a 
of  Soclete  General  of  Paris  and  se . 
banks    in    the    Persian    Gulf — Is 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  _. 

This    month    another    consort 
pagnie  Arabe  et  Internationale  c 
ment,  was  formed  at  Luxembour 
ropean  and  Arab  banks  as  members 
spectus  says  it  Intends  to  ' 
solving  of  financial  and  investment 
which,  on  account  of  their  new 
quire  broad,  diversified  and 
national  associations." 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY 

OF     COLUMBIA     COMMltTEE 
HOME  RULE  FOR  THE 
OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr 
Wednesday,  April  25,  1973, 
of  Columbia  Committee  will 
hearings  on  S.  1435,  a  bill  to  , 
home  rule  for  the  District  of 
in  room  622G,  New  Senate 
ing,  at  9:30  a.m.  Persons  wishfcig 
sent  testimony  at  these  hearings 
contnct  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  Stajf 
of  the  District  Committee, 
New  Senate  OfQce  Building,  bj 
April  17, 1973. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  Ol   S.  1170 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatior  s  will  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  to  autiorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Peace  Corj  •$,  S.  1170, 
on  April  13  at  10  a.m.  The  hearings 
will  be  chaired  by  Senator  Mc(  rovERN 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  to  autiorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  S.  1317,  on  May  7  and  8  at 
10  a.m.  Senator  McGovern  ^ill  chair 
these  hearings  also. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  the  above 
bills  should  contact  Mr.  Arthui  M.  Kuhl, 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  committ  ee 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

SAM 


THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM 
ERVIN 


Mr.      MANSFIELD.      Mr. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have 
joyed  the  colorful  oratory  of 
Senator     from     North     Carolina 
Ervin).  His  folic  stories  and 
humor  have  enlivened  as 
lightened  our  Senate  debates 

S.M«  Ervin's  rich  storehousd  of  anec- 
dotes has  been  tapped  quite  frequently, 
of  late.  Apparently,  the  President's  re- 
cent statements  concerning  th;  scope  of 
executive  privilege  have  inspi:  ed  Sena- 
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tor  Ervin  to  new  heights  of  rhetorical 
excellence.  A  North  Carolina  newspaper, 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  has 
taken  note  of  this  most  recent  outburst 
of  wit  and  storytelling.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
entitled,  "Ervin  Puts  on  Virtuoso  Show," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
""        EsviN  Puts  on  Verttjoso  Show 

Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Brvln,  Jr.,  I>- 
N.C.,  chalnnan  of  the  Senate  select  Water- 
gate Committee,  quoted  from  the  Bible,  a 
hymn,  a  poem,  Shakespeare  and  his  own  rich 
legacy  Monday  in  a  virtuoso  performance  for 
reporters. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  former 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Justice  said 
at  a  news  conference: 

When  asked  how  to  plug  leaks  to  reporters 
about  private  testimony  to  the  committee — 
"About  all  you  can  do  In  this  kind  of  a 
situation  Is  to  pray  the  good  Lord  to  give 
some  people  the  power  of  restraint,  and 
whether  that  prayer  Is  answered  is  depend- 
ent on  the  Lord,  not  on  me." 

On  turning  down  a  White  House  offer  to 
permit  presidential  aides  to  confer  with  com- 
mittee members  In  executive  session  or  pri- 
vately— "I'm  not  going  to  let  anybody  conte 
down  lllLe  Nicodemus  by  night  and  whisper 
something  In  my  ear  that  the  public  can't 
hear." 

Talking  about  the  refusal  of  White  Hous« 
aides  to  testify  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee— "Shakespeare  asks  in  one  place,  'What 
meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  eat  that  he's  grown 
so  great?'  There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  meat 
these  days.  I  just  wonder  what  meat  these 
White  House  aides  eat  that  makes  them  grow 
so  great." 

Pressed  again  about  how  to  keep  commit- 
tee members  and  staff  from  revealing  what 
Is  occurring  in  closed  sessions — "Well,  Miss 
Lewis  (Carolyn  Lewis,  CBS),  If  you  can  tell 
me  how  to  keep  a  senator  or  a  senator's  aide 
from  talking.  It  would  be  the  most  miracu- 
lous discovery  made  since  the  morning  stars 
sang  from  glory." 

Asked  what  he  wUl  do  if  White  House  aides 
refuse  to  testify — "I  come  from  the  Bible 
Belt  and  we  sing  a  hymn  down  there,  'On© 
Step  Enough  for  Me.'  I'U  take  the  next  step 
when  that  step  Is  taken." 


THE  WOUTIDED  KNEE  MILITANTS 
AND  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  American  people 
have  been  regaled  with  tales  about  a  law- 
less group  of  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee, 
S.  Dak.  These  Indians,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Indian  Movement,  are  In  no 
way  representative  of  the  Sioux  in  South 
Dakota  nor  of  the  thousands  of  other 
decent,  law-abiding  American  Indians 
throughout  the  country. 

Nonetheless,  these  lawless  few  have 
made  demands  and  have  terrorized  local 
residents. 

If  a  treaty  that  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  is  ratified,  these  noisy  and 
law-breaking  few  may  cause  many  prob- 
lems for  the  American  Government  in- 
ternationally. The  treaty  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is,  of  course,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Though  it  cannot  be  maintained 
by  rational  people  that  the  United  States 
is  committing  genocide  against  our 
Indian  population,  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  give  a  green  light  to  the 


troublemakers  within  the  United  States 
and  to  International  bosybodles  who 
would  delight  In  falsely  accusing  the 
United  States  of  all  sorts  of  wild  charges, 
rather  than  solve  their  own  Internal 
problems. 

It  is  Instructive  to  note  In  the  report 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
December  8,  1970,  that  the  Convention 
makes  it  possible  for  all  types  of  propa- 
ganda charges  to  be  raised  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  We  have 
seen  all  too  often  that  reason  does  not 
necessarily  prevail  In  International  or- 
ganizations. It  would  seem  unwise  to 
ratify  a  convention  that  even  its  sup- 
porters admit  will  open  us  to  all  types  of 
nuisance  propaganda  charges.  The  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace  is  not  served  by  the 
unloosing  of  international  busybodles,  or 
by  giving  their  arrogance  a  world  forum, 
which  they  In  no  way  deserve. 

To  have  a  stable  world,  voices  of  reason 
must  be  heard.  The  Genocide  Convention 
will  not  help  those  voices  to  be  heard. 


BILL  BENTON 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Benton  had  many  careers,  but  his  in- 
volvement In  business  was  one  of  hts 
most  far  reaching.  As  cofounder  of 
Benton  b  Bowles,  as  the  force  behind 
the  huge  expansion  of  Musak,  as  pub- 
lisher of  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  he 
showed  not  only  a  good  businessman's 
thoroughness  and  foresight,  but  a  pro- 
gressive commitment  to  the  human  needs 
which  business  fulfills. 

His  greatest  achievement  In  business 
was  his  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  Theo- 
dore Yntema,  former  vice  president  for 
finance  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  said: 

Bill  Benton  had  a  crucial  role  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment (CED) .  His  vision,  enterprise  and  enor- 
mous efforts  were  vital  to  the  creation  and 
early  growth  of  CED.  He  helped  bring  busi- 
nessmen and  scholars  together  to  work  on  the 
economic  problems  of  the  country.  For  this 
and  his  other  remarkable  achievements  in 
education,  Benton  ranks  as  one  of  our  Heroic 
Figures. 

Paul  Hoffman,  cofounder  of  CED, 
former  chairman  of  Studebaker,  first 
head  of  the  Marshall  plan,  president  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  and  director 
of  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and 
with  Senator  John  Cabot  Lodge  per- 
suaded General  Elsenhower  to  seek  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  in 
1952,  said: 

As  was  anticipated.  Bill  Benton's  death  has 
resulted  In  his  receiving  a  large  numt>er  of 
eulogies  from  many  parts  of  the  world  from 
many  different  people.  They  have  one  fault 
In  common:  they  give  great  emphasis  to  Sen- 
ator Benton's  accomplishments  as  an  adver- 
tising man,  a  businessman  and  a  politician, 
but  none  stress  what  to  my  mind  was  his 
most  outstanding  characteristic,  namely,  that 
be  was  a  great  human  being  and  was  always 
looking  for  a  chance  to  help  other  human 
beings  realize  aU  their  abilities.  I  am  one 
of  many  hundreds  of  people  Bill  Benton 
helped  In  a  most  effective  way  because  of 
human  compassion.  This  explains  the  reason 
why  he  has  so  many  devoted  and  Intensely 
loyal  friends  throtighout  the  world.  He  would 


do  anything  to  help  a  friend  to  achieve  a 
worthy  objective.  I  hope  that  in  some  eulogy 
In  the  future  this  tinlque  characteristic  of 
Bill  Benton's  wUl  be  properly  highlighted. 

I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  know  Bill 
Benton  because  I  was  associated  with  him  in 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  and  also  he  was 
my  partner  in  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  to  which 
he  made  enormous  contributions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CED  was  and  is  a 
moving,  progressive  force  in  American 
business  and  American  life.  With  Paul 
Hoffman,  Benton  gathered  such  men  as 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  the  head  of  the  Scott 
Paper  Co.,  who  would  become  head  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1949;  R.  R. 
Deupree,  the  head  of  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Advisory  Coimcil  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  Clarence  Francis,  the  head 
of  General  Foods  and  a  former  adver- 
tising client  of  Benton;  Ray  Rubicam, 
the  advertising  man  who  had  been  Ben- 
ton's principal  competitor  for  General 
Foods;  Beardsley  Ruml;  Paul  Mazur; 
Marshall  Field;  and  Henry  Luce.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  Ralph  Flanders,  a  Re- 
publican, a  flinty  Vermont  toolmaker, 
and  a  Boston  banker.  Flanders,  in  time, 
would  become  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  s 
Research  Committee,  of  which  Benton 
was  to  be  the  Vice  Chairman  as  well  as 
the  Vice  Chairman  under  Paul  Hoffman 
of  the  CED  as  a  whole.  Later,  the  Re- 
search Division  included  Chester  Davis 
of  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank; 
William  L.  Batt,  of  SKF  Industries; 
S.  Bayard  Colgate,  of  Colgate-PalmoUve- 
Peet,  Chairman  of  the  NAM  Committee 
oa  Postwar  Planning:  Donald  David, 
dean  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration;  Max  Epstein, 
of  General  American  Transportation  and 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Harry  Scherman  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club;  Eric  Johnston,  the  new 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  General 
Electric.  Hoffman  and  Benton  were  ex 
officio  members,  with  the  latt«r  ex  officio 
Vice  Chairman. 

Part  of  Bill  Benton's  great  talent  was 
his  ability  to  choose  men,  and  with  this 
group  Benton  and  the  CED  proceeded  to 
involve  the  American  Economic  Commu- 
nity in  education,  the  protection  of  civil 
rights,  and  in  full  and  fair  employment. 
Our  debt  to  his  foresight,  his  sense  of 
justice,  his  energy  and  his  involvement 
is  enormous. 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Senate  with  both  Bill 
Benton  and  Ralph  Flanders  who  were 
closely  associated  in  many  worthy  pro- 
grams. They  were  both  my  friends. 


SENATOR  PELL  RECEIVES  RE- 
CORDING INDUSTRY  CULTURAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
one  of  our  colleagues  was  honored  by  an 
industry  that  brings  much  pleasure  to 
all  Americans. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  March  21.  received  the  fifth 
annual  cultural  award  of  the  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America  at  a 
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dinner  In  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  That  din- 
ner attracted  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  record- 
ing industry. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  serve  together,  under  his  chair- 
manship, on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  -  am  keenly  aware 
of  our  colleague's  deep  dedication  to  the 
diverse  cultural  life  of  our  country.  He 
is  truly  worthy  of  the  honor.  I  know  he 
will  cherish  the  glass  star  obelisk  award 
as  I  have  mine  and  I  congratulate  him. 
Moreover,  the  recording  industry  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  choice  for  the 
award  as  well  as  for  its  continuing  con- 
tilbutions  to  the  jOy  of  life  in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  the  citation  of  Senator  Pell,  the  re- 
marks of  Recording  Industry  Association 
of  America  President  Stanley  M.  Gorti- 
kov,  and  our  colleague's  response  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RIAA  CuLTtTBAL  Award 
The  Fifth  Annual  RIAA  Cultural  Award  Is 
proudly  presented  by  The  Recording  In- 
dustry Association  of  America  to  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  In  recognition 
and  deep  appreciation  for  his  devotion  and 
dedication  to  America's  cultural  heritage  and 
Its  ongoing  artistic  efforts.  Since  coming  to 
the  Senate  12  years  ago,  he  has  become  one 
of  the  Government's  principal  proponents 
for  Federal  assistance  to  those  activities 
which  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lalx>r  and 
Public  Welfare,  he  was  Instrumental  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  was  named 
Its  first  chairman.  He  was  the  author  and 
co-sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Hvunanltles  and  has  repeatedly  spon- 
sored legislation  calling  for  increased  funds 
for  cultural  purposes.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, he  introduced  legislation  which  In- 
creased the  scope  and  funding  authority  for 
the  National  Museum  Act.  His  efforts  led  to 
the  recognition  of  museums  as  educational 
Institutions  under  Federal  law,  a  designa- 
tion which  made  museums  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation In  Federal  educational  programs. 
He  has  authored  the  bills  which  led  to 
markedly  increased  funds  being  apportioned 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
was  responsible  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Amendments  of  1970,  which 
granted  greater  flexibility  to  the  states  In 
assigning  Federal  funds  for  library  programs. 
For  his  total  involvement  and  active  Inter- 
est in  fostering  and  encouraging  the  ciUtural 
and  educational  climate  in  our  country.'the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  is 
proud  and  delighted  to  present  him  with  Ita 
Fifth  Annual  Cultural  Award. 

Remarks  by  Stanley  M.  Oortikov 
Oood  Evening  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  am 
Stanley  Gortikov,  President  of  The  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America,  which  com- 
prises our  country's  principal  record  and  tape 
manufacturing  companies.  We  are  genuinely 
pleased  to  welcome  you  to  oiu-  Fifth  Cultural 
Award  Banquet  tonight. 

Our  companies  make  round  black  discs 
with  holes  In  the  middle — 450.000.000  of  them 
every  year.  We  also  produce  and  market  100,- 
000,000  tape  cartridges  and  cassettes.  But  our 
key  conunodity,  our  special  pride.  Is  what  we 
deliver  within  those  discs  and  cartridges.  I 
speak  of  the  entertainment  .  .  .  the  Joy  .  .  . 
the  fun  .  .  .  the  education  .  .  .  and  the  en- 
richment that  all  come  from  music. 
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We  channel  culture  and  _ 
too,  as  we  carry  serious  must : 
clanship,  and  outstanding 
millions   far   beyond   those 
concert  halls.  To  foster  arts  an< 
nally  Impelled  our  creation  ol 
and  our  Annual  Cultural  Awar  1 

Our  striving  to  deliver  thos< 
the  consumers  of  America  is  ' 
challenged  and  undermined 
are  now  under  constant  at 
panding  army  of  unauthorla  d 
who  literally  steal  the  creativl  y 
and  the  money  of  our  record 
artists,  our  musicians,  our 
and  our  composers.  These 
ing  more  than  $200  million 
legitimate  sales  channels,  as 
life  blood.  They  hit  us  where 
because  the  pirates  of  America 
more  successful  product,  our  h 

Yes,  we  have  a  relatively  new 
right  law  which  has  granted 
tectlon  on  new  product.  But  .... 
this  law  are  only  mlsdemean  )rs 
difficult  these  days,  despite  th( 
tions  of  law  enforcers,  to  gain 
side  more  overt  criminal  acts. 
Industry  which  suffers;  we  hafe 
cry    out    for    protection    now 
granted  them  by  law;  we  hav« 
clans  whose  Income  Is  being 
by   ruthless,   gypsy-like   paraL. 
whom  have  links  to  organized 

The  very  goal  we  symbolize 
tonight — the  growth  of  cultu 
and  art  in  America — Is  partla 
by  the  erosion  of  our  econon. 
strange  it  is  that  our  culture 
such  musical  greats  as  a  Leonird 
a   Sammy  Davis,   a  Nell 

Bacharach,  and  a  Barbra 

same  cultiu-e  can  also  produc 
Uterally  poach   upon  their 

This  seamy  underworld  Is  „., 
here  tonight  as  we  assemble,  a« 
welcome    you,    and    as    we    t 
musically  and  gastronomlcally 
here  for  another  purpose,  too, 
night,    for    the   fifth    conse 
honor  one  of  Washington's 
tors  to  art  and  culture,  the 
Fifth    Cultural    Award.    This 
signed  to  recognize  and 
the    Federal    Government    wh< 
notable  contributions  to  our  cu 
have  helped  make  people  mon 
of  the  diverse  art  forms  that 
our  society. 

The  criteria  for  oiu*  award  „_ 
with  the  profile  of  the  man  we 
winner   tonight.   Senator 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  a  leglslatAre 
the    arts,    humanities,    and   eti  u( 
truly  is  a  "modem  Renalssan  le 
peers  hold  him  In  high  esteem  f 
vatlon  and  vision  In  leglslatlv^ 
understanding  of  and  devotion 
that   produce   enlightened    go\ 
citizenship  are  widely  known  In 
He  has  helped  foster  a  Renalss 
the  United  States,  creating  a  cl  L 
encouragement  and  developmei  t 
tural  progress. 

Senator  Pell's  family  backgroind 
public  service  and  cultural  i 
was  a  member  of  Congress  an( 
service.  Pour  other  ancestors 
gress.   One   of   them,    Penn 
George  Dallas,  became  Vice 

United  States  In  the  admlnl 

Polk.  He  is  an  honor  graduate 
University  and  has  a  master 
Columbia.  He  served  seven 
ber  of  the  foreign  service.  All  ... 
lovely  wife  and  foiu-  chUdren 
Senator   Pell's    contributions 
and  culture  are  best  described 
"Citation,"  which  acknowledge! 
one   of   the    government's   prli 
nents  for  federal  assistance  to 
ties  which  enhance  the  quality 
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to  America,         He  is  a  member  of  the  Senati 
great  musl-     on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare 
to  many     mental  In  establishing  the 

in   our     mittee  on  the  arts  and  hue 

culture  orlgl-     named  Its  first  chairman.  He  wa  i 
this  banquet     and    co-sponsor    of    the    Senate 
established  the  National 
Arts    and    Humanities,    and    ha! 
sponsored    legislation    calling    . 
funds   for  cultural  opportunities 

As  chairman  of  the  subco 
Smithsonian  Institution,  he 
Islation  which  Increased  the  „ 
Ing  authority  for  the  National  . 
He  has  authored  bills  which  led  _, 
Increased    funds    for    elementar  r 
ondary  education,   and  was 
amendments  which  created 
Ity  to  the  states  In  assigning 
for  library  programs. 

For  his  total  Involvement  ami 
terest    In    fostering    and 
cultural  and  educational  climate 
try,   the  Recording   Industry 
proud  to  present  him  with  Its 
Cultural  Award. 
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Speech  by  Senator  Claibori^  Pell 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
ored  to  be  with  you  this  e 
Fifth  Annual  Cultural  Award  „ 
Recording  Industry  Association 
And  I  am  particularly  honored  a 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  year's 

I  Immensely  appreciate  this 
Its  generous  reference  to  my 
half  of  cultural  programs.  In   „ 
humanities.  In  education.  In  the 
museum   fields.   These   areas 
deep  concern  to  me  since  my 
the  Senate. 

Often  we  who  have  toUed  In 
tural  vineyards  have  worked   ... 
political  recognition — In  a  sense 
the  grapes  we  have  sought  to  1 
been   treated — If   not   like    the 
wrath" — like  the  grapes  of  crltlc-,.^ 
tlclsm.  So  It  Is  especially  pleasUg 
are  given  recognition,  and  even  i  a 
ingful  when  the  recognition  come  s 
organization  which  I  hold  In  hlg 
I  am  Indeed  very  grateful  to  you 
refers  to  my  past  efforts,  but 
great  encouragement  to  continue 
In   these   cultural   areas,    my 
convictions  and  beliefs. 

A  civilized  society  Is  judged  by 
It  places  on  cultural  advancement 
history  eventually  judge  us  as  { 
these  terms?  Will  some  group  ol 
In  the  futiu-e  say  that  somehow 
States  faltered — that  It  became  \ 
Industry,  preeminent  In  science,  . 
design  of  weaponry,  a  genius  In 
munlcatlon — but  that  It  neglect- 
too  little  attention  to,  the  divers  i 
which  signal  like  beacons  the  It 
achievements  of  the  human  mind 
Together  with  you  I  believe  we 
how  to  respond,  but  our  quest 
stant  renewal  and  vigilance. 

In  recent  Joint  Congressional 
the  reauthorization  of  the  arts 
ities  program,  we  asked  for  J 
the  leaders  of  this  growing 
posed  Increases  in  Federal 
celved  several  answers.  We  heard 
ress  had  been  achieved,  as  Indeed 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
broadened  accomplishment.   We 
the  Bicentennial  was  involved, 
was  necessary  to  put  our  best 
for  proper  celebration  of  our 
versary.  But  there  Is  another  ans 
Is  that  our  cultxiral  advancement 
Just  to  a  moment  of  time,  not  to 
tlon  no  matter  how  significant,  ., 
our  span  of  life,  but  to  a  future 
future  horizons  toward  which 
only  aim. 
The  target  Is  distant,  but  unles  i  we  direct 
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our  thoughts  and  minds,  our  sights  and  ef- 
forts toward  It,  It  can  disappear. 

When  I  discuss  the  arts,  let  me  say — In 
particular — how  much  I  believe  the  art  form 
represented   by  the   Recording  Industry   of 
America  means  to  aU  of  us.  Although  this 
art  form  Is  specifically  designated  In  the  arts 
and  humanities  legislation.  It  had  long  be- 
fore made  Its  mark  on  our  cultural  scene. 
We  hear,  for  instance,  an  old  record  of  En- 
rico Caruso,  and  though  the  quality  of  sound 
has  been  vastly  Improved  since  his  day,  lis- 
tening to  that  voice  we  are  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  another  era  and  yet  aware  of  the 
perennial  striving  for  perfection.  That  striv- 
ing applies  to  the  world  around  us,  and  we 
think  of  recordings  which  not  only  sharpen 
our  appreciation  today,  but  become  the  pre- 
servers for  enjoyment  In  future  tomorrows. 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  whose  cre- 
ation I  sponsored  in  the  Senate,  Is  assisting 
this  year,  with  more  than  $5  mUlIon,  ninety- 
six  orchestras.  The  Endowment  is  assisting 
opera  In  the  United  States  with  almost  $4 
mUUon.  It  has  initiated  a  new  program  for 
Jazz,  folk  music  and  ethnic  music.  This  pro- 
gram  relates  especially   to   our   heritage   in 
Black,  Indian  and  Chlcano  cultures,  as  well 
as  to  the  old  songs  of  former  frontiers  and 
the  old  cowboy  songs  and  the  music  of  our 
Western  plains. 

And  as  these  grants  are  made  and  as  they 
hopefully  Increase  In  scope,  we  can  think  of 
both  performers  and  composers  who  will 
benefit,  and  we  can  think  of  both  traditional 
and  new  sounds  and  harmonies— In  a  broad 
musical  range— emerging  to  be  captured  In 
recordings.  It  Is  through  this  means  that 
the  widest  possible  audience  is  reached. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities program  is  to  encourage  increas- 
ing quality  Ui  these  cultural  areas  and  to 
make  this  available  to  all  our  people;  and 
this  is  where  the  recording  industry  nlavs 
such  a  vital  role. 

In  the  past  the  arts  were  best  appreciated 
by  limited  numbers  of  our  citizens.  That 
situation  is  ever  improving.  The  arts  are  be- 
coming a  common  denominator  for  enjoy- 
ment, for  entertainment,  for  education.  Oiu' 
greatest  performers  are  able  to  reach  out  to 
a  growing  audience— and  like  the  precious 
manuscripts  of  Medieval  times  and  the  books 
we  treasure,  recordings  make  permanent  the 
achievements  of  the  moment  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost. 

So  this  evening  I  would  like  to  turn  toward 
you  this  tribute  you  have  given  me  by  say- 
ing that  you  are  Unmeasurably  helpUig  all  of 
us  to  reach  that  distant  target  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  that  goal  beyond  our  present 
horizons.  *^ 
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House  to  come  through  with  what  it  knows 
of  the  Watergate  case.  Senator  Ervln,  chair- 
man of  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
conspiracy,  declares  on  the  subject  of  execu- 
tive reluctance  that  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  are  not  "nobility  and  royalty" 
with  an  inherent  right  to  remain  aloof — 
which  may  be  news  to  some  of  them.  As  to 
the  White  House  proposal  that  something 
might  be  forthcoming  but  not  formally  under 
oath,  the  Senator  said:  "I'm  not  going  to  let 
anybody  come  down  at  night  like  Nlco- 
demus  and  whisper  something  In  my  ear." 
(Nlcodemus,  a  "ruler  of  the  Jews,"  was  said 
to  have  visited  Jesus  in  secret,  in  order  not 
to  be  openly  identified  with  him.)  So  now 
Ron  Zlegler,  the  White  House  press  explainer, 
wUl  have  to  add  to  his  constant  labors  a 
study  of  the  Gospels,  if  he  is  to  stay  in  the 
argument. 


THE  ELOQUENCE  AND  ERUDITION 
OF  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  has  been  putting  in 
long  hours  recently.  In  spite  of  the  added 
pressure  he  retains  a  sense  of  style 
and  a  flair  for  the  recondite  mot  juste, 
showing  us  all  once  again  how  far  we 
have  to  go.  A  typical  note  from  his  lyre 
has  been  heard  by  the  editors  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  reaction  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NiCODEMTJS? 

mp^!??K,^"*'t  *"*^  erudition  are  qualities  la- 
mentably short  m  today's  public  life,  but 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  poe- 

str^?L^°'"^*^*''^  °'  ^°^^-  ^  *>«  ^^  dem^- 
strated  anew  in  his  effort  to  force  the  White 


CURRENT  PROGRESS   TOWARD  AN 
ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  news  briefing  held  by  Roger  T. 
Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  The 
subject  of  his  briefing  was  current  prog- 
ress toward  an  all-volunteer  force. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Richardson 
stated  on  March  21  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  ask  for  an  extension  of  in- 
duction authority  which  is  due  to  expire 
on  June  30.  I  applaud  this  announce- 
ment and  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
share  more  details  of  the  transition  to 
an  all-volimteer  force  with  my  colleagues. 
I  think  the  transcript  of  this  briefing  lays 
to  rest  certain  apprehensions  connected 
with  ending  the  draft. 

Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  makes  it 
clear  that  recruitment  for  all  the  serv- 
ices is  doing  well.  This  year,  for  exam- 
ple. Navy  recruitment  will  exceed  by 
5,000  the  total  of  its  requirements  for 
next  year.  The  Army,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  especially  the  Air  Force  are  also  do- 
ing well  in  this  area. 

Discussing  the  mental  ability  of  new 
volimteers,  Mr.  Kelley  reports: 

By  the  best  measurements  available  to  us, 
we  think  we  have  a  better  mix  of  quality  by 
mental  categories  today  than  we  had  four 
years  ago. 

Progress  is  equally  encouraging  in  the 
recruitment  of  women.  In  the  past  year 
the  services  have  opened  up  virtually 
every  noncombat  assignment  to  women 
According  to  Mr.  Kelley.  numbers  of 
women  will  approximately  double — from 
40,000  to  80,000— by  1977,  thus  reducing 
the  requirement  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  men. 

Finally.  Mr.  Kelley  discusses  special 
pay  legislation,  including  special  and 
variable  incentive  pay  for  medical  offi- 
cers. In  his  opinion,  the  Armed  Forces 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  strength  re- 
quirements in  the  medical  area  without 
incentives.  It  is  precisely  to  meet  that 
need  that  I  have  joined  with  Senators 
Stafford,  Schweiker,  Tower,  and  Bent- 
sen  to  introduce  special  pay  legislation, 
the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act 
of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
Mr.  Kelley's  briefing  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  briefing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


News  Briefino  Wrrn  Assistant  Secretakt 
OP  Defense  Roger  T.  Kelley 
I  think  you  know  that  two  days  ago  Secre- 
tary Richardson  stated  from  Colorado 
Springs,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  asking  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Induction  authority  which,  as 
you  know,  expires  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
I'd  like  to  brief  you  this  morning  on  the 
status  of  the  end  of  the  draft  and  the  all- 
volunteer  force  including  some  of  our  many 
problems.  I  believe  you  have  handouts  which, 
in  part,  duplicate  the  charts  that  you  will 
be  seeing  and  which  I  will  explain  to  you. 

First,  with  our  active  force  strength,  our 
abUity  to  wind  down  reliance  on  the  draft 
to  zero  and  accomplish  the  all-volunteer 
force  was  eased  by  the  reduction  in  force 
strength  from  a  peak  S'/j  mUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  our  present  baseline  strength 
which  is  Just  over  2.3  as  Indicated.  This  is 
about  the  level  that  we'd  anticipate  beyond 
this  fiscal  year. 

Picture  on  draft  calls,  the  last  calendar 
year  preceding  the  Nixon  Administration 
draft  calls  were  virtually  300,000.  There  was 
no  particular  drop  the  following  year.  That 
being  the  year  the  Gates  Commission  was 
at  work  analyzing  the  problem  and  the  at- 
tainability of  the  all-volunteer  force  objec- 
tive, we  were  cranking  up  our  capability 
It  was  not  untU  1970  that  the  effect  of  our 
various  actions  was  felt:  163,000  draft  calls 
then  was  the  lowest  level  since  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  Successfully,  we've  reduced 
draft  calls  to  below  100,000  In  "71,  down  to 
50,000  and,  of  course,  no  draft  calls  in  3  973. 
It  was  all  along  our  plan  to  stop  using 
the  draft  months  before  the  Induction  au- 
thority expired.  We  did  not  want  to  be  using 
the  draft  right  up  to  the  final  month.  We 
Intended  Instead  to  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bility to  operate  without  the  draft  with  cor- 
respondingly low  draft  pressure  for  a  number 
of  months  before  the  induction  authority 
expired. 

The  next  five  charts,  starting  with  this  on 
all-Services,  will  show  you  what  the  trend 
Is  on  overall  enlistments  of  men.  The  green 
shaded  portion  representing  true  volunteers; 
the  brown  representing  those  who  are  draft 
induced  or  draft  motivated.  It's  been  fairly 
easy  with  the  random  sequence  number  sys- 
tem to  identify  those  who  are  true  volunteers 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  draft 
motivated.  In  addition  to  what  the  lowness 
or  the  highness  of  the  numbers  suggest,  we 
have  regularly  surveyed  new  entries  during 
or  following  basic  training  to  find  out  why 
they  came  In.  to  find  out  their  attitudes 
towards  various  services,  what  turned  them 
on  and  what  turned  them  off  In  the  course 
of  their  initial  military  experience.  Through 
those  means  we  have  established  accurately 
what  proportion  of  true  volunteers  are  enter- 
ing the  Services. 

As  you  see,  the  total  of  true  volunteers 
which  vrtll  be  obtained  through  this  fiscal 
year  is  virtually  the  same  total  as  the  total 
requirements  for  fiscal  1974. 

Now  by  each  Service.  The  Armv  numeri- 
cally has  had  the  biggest  Job  to  do.  If  you 
follow  this  trend  line  on  true  volunteers  as 
a  proportion  of  total  enlistments,  it  augers 
well  for  the  Army's  ability  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements relatively  easily  in  Fiscal  '74.  In 
actual  numbers,  the  Army  wUl  need  11.000 
more  next  year  total,  male  enlistments,  than 
the  total  of  true  volunteers  this  year. 

Fiscal  '73  has  been  the  biggest  test  for  the 
Navy   by   the   statistical   accident  of  having 

had  high   turnover  four  years  previously 

Fiscal  Year  1969 — and  thus  a  number  of  peo- 
ple coming  In  and  then  in  going  out  this 
year.  The  Navy  floundered  for  a  while  being 
the  slowest  of  the  four  Services  to  respond  to 
the  recruiting  requirements  of  the  aU-volun- 
teer  environment.  By  now  the  Navy  has 
cranked  up  its  recruiting  capability.  Is  do- 
ing well,  and  Is  making  up  for  some  quality 
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deflclencles  that  developed  during  the  early 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  and  before. 

As  shown,  the  total  of  true  volunteers  to 
be  obtained  by  the  Navy  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed by  5,000  the  total  of  Its  requirements 
for  next  year. 

The  Air  Force  has  consistently  done  best 
of  the  four  Services  In  terms  of  recruiting. 
The  Air  Porce  started  with  a  high  quality 
recruiting  organization  and  has  maintained 
Its  quality  through  the  years.  The  Air  Force 
hats  the  advantage  of  a  high  percentage  of 
its  total  occupations  or  Jobs,  representing 
skills  that  are  transferable  to  civilian  Jobs 
and  this  has  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of 
Air  Force  enlistments  and  careers.  The  Air 
Force  total  true  volunteers  this  year  exceeds 
by  11.000  the  total  of  its  requirements  for 
next  year. 

The  Marine  Corps,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
needs  a  few  good  men  and  gets  them.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  not  varied  Its  standards 
much  over  the  years  of  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  It  Is  doing  well.  There  Is  no 
question  at  all  of  its  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  52,000  new  Marines  in  Fiscal  '74. 
You'll  note  that  the  number  of  new  entries 
required  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  relationship 
to  Its  total  size.  Is  high  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  Services — like  the  Air 
Force.  The  Marine  Corps  Is  a  younger  man's 
occupation  than  the  Air  Force  for  example. 
There  Is  a  requirement  to  retain  a  much  low- 
er percent  of  those  who  are  Infantry  Marines 
and  rifle  companies,  than  It's  typically  the 
cawe  in  the  other  Services.  So  the  desired  re- 
tention of  the  first  term  Marines  Is  lower 
than  the  desired  retention  of  first  termers  in 
the  other  Services. 

This  Is  uniquely  an  Army  story  but  it's  a 
story  worth  telling  because  It  demonstrated 
why  the  Army  among  other  Services  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  test  of  being  a  totally  volun- 
teer organization.  Back  In  '69  and  1970  when 
the  big  debate  was  on  about  whether  or  not 
we  can  have  an  all-volunteer  force,  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Army  was  saying  to  us  there's 
no  way  we  could  make  it  because  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  Army — infantry,  armour,  artil- 
lery— has  a  requirement  for  more  than  5,000 
new  entries  each  month:  against  that 
monthly  requirement  we  are  getting  only 
about  200  enlistees  In  the  Infantry,  armor, 
artillery.  Statistically  that  was  correct,  but 
In  looking  at  the  recrultmg  habits  of  the 
Army,  one  would  have  found  then  that  the 
Army  was  relying  wholly  upon  the  draft  to 
produce  the  people  needed  to  meet  its  in- 
fantry, armor,  artillery,  requirements. 

Tou  wlU  recall  back  in  1970,  '71,  the  sta- 
tistics which  showed  that  the  draftee  was 
carrying  the  heavy  brunt  of  combat  burden 
In  Vietnam  and  this  Is  part  of  the  same  story. 
Because  the  Army  WEisn't  trying  to  get  com- 
bat arms  enlistees  through  the  recruiting 
program,  we  said  to  the  Army  In  this  period, 
try  to  get  recruits  for  infantry,  armor,  ar- 
tillery and  so  they  did.  It  was  during  this 
same  period  of  time  that  the  Army  was  beef- 
Ing-up  Its  recruiting  capability,  replacing 
some  poor  quality  recruiters  with  better 
quality  recruiters.  This  blip  from  the  level 
of  200  to  almost  1400  In  the  first  half  of  1971. 
Is  the  function  of  the  Army  trying  to  get 
enlistees  In  the  combat  arms. 

During  that  period  of  time,  the  Army  was 
developing  what  proved  to  be  some  very  suc- 
cessful unit  of  choice  and  theatre  of  choice 
options  for  enlistees.  By  enlisting  In  the 
combat  arms,  for  example,  one  could  be  as- 
sured of  membership  in  prestigious  Army 
units  like  the  82nd  Airborne,  the  Big  Red 
One.  lOlst  Airborne  and  others.  This  proved 
to  be  a  very  strong  attraction  to  combat  arms. 
By  signing  up  In  the  combat  arms,  one  could 
be  assured  of  theatre  of  choice  assignments: 
Europye.  Korea;  even  In  some  cases  Vietnam. 

The  combination  of  better  recruiting  and 
the  attractiveness  of  these  units  of  choice 
and  theatre  of  choice  caused  enlistments  to 
rise  in  the  combat  arms  to  the  level  of  3,000. 
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It  was  during  this  period, 
you  wUl  recall,  that  the 
took  effect  and  with  that 
pay  an  enlistment  bonus  of 
at  least  a  three-year  enlistment 
bat  elements.  With  that  autl 
requested  Its  immediate  use 
let's  test  your  capability 
for  an  additional  period  of 

So  for  the   next   five 
proved  Its  ability  to  at  leas' 
level  of  3,000  without  using  i 
starting  In  June  of  last  year 
Initial  test  of  the  combat 
stead  of  going  from  $3,000 
ized,  and  the  three-year 
we  reasoned  that  the 
qulrements  should  be  longer 
already    getting    3,000    people 
bonus.  Instead  of  $3,000,  we 
The  result  was  that  In  the  lasi 
dar  '72,  the  Army  obtained  a 
than  3800  per  month  In  the 
roughly  two-thirds  of  those 
the  bonus  the  other  third  o 
for  three  years  without  the 
see  from  the  broken  line  that 
experience,  3835  monthly  _. 
with  a  monthly  requirement  li 
the  out-years  of  3500. 

The  Army  has  by  now 
any  reasonable.guestion,  we 
to  meet  Its  combat  arms 
Ing  a  period  in  which  there  is 
sure  because  there  Is  no  in< 

A  word  about  the  bonus 
use   the  bonus — the  ideal 
bonus  Is  not  at  all.  The 
bonus,  in  our  mind,  is,  that 
national    security    business, 
placed  In  a  position  where  wh^n 
the  twnus  isn't  available  as  a 
ing  people  into  the  Services  In 
skills.  Critically  short  skills  In 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to^ 
They  could  as  well  be  In  the 
they  could  as  well  be  in  the 
in  the  engineering  skills.  WL 
we  Intend  to  use  the  bonus 
other  actions.  Initiatives,  that 
ought  to  take  have  been  tried 
of  meeting  requirements. 

So  far  we've  been  talking 
might  suggest  that  we're 
numbers  game  and   not 
about  the  quality  of  the  peopl  ■ 
the  force.  Not  so.  Our  contini 
been  quality  as  well  as  quan 
to  show  you  In  the  next  two  < 
measures  used  to  follow  the 

The  mental  ability  of  new 
ficatlon  in  the  mental 

thing  which  derives  from 

iflcation  test  and  this  as  you 
to  World  War  II  days.  Those  ., 
tal  Categories  I  and  n  equat* 
good  to  excellent  college  mat 
bright  young  people  who  are 
rylng  college  work.  Category 
category   of   people   admitted 
service.   Those    in   lower 
would  account  for  between  10 
of  the  national  youth 
III   Is,   as   indicated,   the   av 
these  two. 

As  you  see,  from  '69  througl 
of  '73,  there  has  been  a  modesi 
tUng  decline  in  the  proportlor 
I  and  II  among  the  total 
has  been  a  decline  In  the  . 
gory  IV  enlistments;  from  24  . 
to  18,  compensating  for  those 
corresponding  increase  in  the 
average  people. 

One  might  think  looking 
Is  to  obtain  as  many  people  in 
possible  to  obtain  and  as  few 
Bible.  This  also  Is  not  so 
rather  to  bring  into  the 
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mixture  of  people  whose 

match  the  relative  dilBculty  _ 
performed.  It's  been  shown  that 
matches  occur  when  the  Service  1 
with  people  In  I  and  n  Ct 

unchallenged  by  their  Jobs 

Ity  mismatch  occurs  when  ther  s 
run  In  Category  IV.  when  they 
to  Jobs  over  their  heads  or  who  1 
an  Inordinate  period  of  time  In  . 
Jobs  becavise  they're  too  dlfBc\il ; 
dlviduals. 

By  the  best  measurements  _ 
we  think  we  have  a  better  mix 
mental  categories  today  than 
years  ago.  This  is  a  measure  t 
closely  and  we  will  continue 
closely.  You  have  perhaps  heard 
In  mental  Category  IV  are  bad 
they  account  for  the  highest 

disciplinary     problems;     stoc: 

ments,  Article  15s.  court  martla 
and  the  like.  This  is  a  myth.  Thi 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
tend  to  account  for  the  highest 
clplinary  problems   and   dlsordi 
Category  IV  people.  As  a  mattei 
bright  ones  who  drop  out  of  hlgt 
a  greater  potential  for  troubl 
the  Category  rV's  who  drop  out  _ 
because  the  bright  ones  are  not 
cipllned  but  they  can  figure 
to  beat  the  system  and  ever. 
themselves  crosswise  with  the 

We've  watched,  therefore,  thi 
high    school    graduates    closely 
maintain  a  high  proportion  of 
graduates  among  total  enlistm 
by  this  that  In  the  first  half 
Army  percent  of  high  school 
some.  The  Army  has  in  the 
Calendar  '73  initiated  some 
on   Itself   and   as   a   result   thi 
brought  this  52  percent  up  to 
percent  again. 

The  Navy  Is  at  the  acceptablu 
percent — It's  ranging  between  6fi 
cent.    The    Marine    Corps    has 
brought  In  the  lowest  percent  ol 
graduates;    the  Air  Force, 
highest  rate. 

A  word  about  women  In  the  . 
what  extent  will  we  rely  on  then . 
see  in  this  Fiscal  Tear,  the  end 
women  will  be  Just  under  41,000 
It  will  be  double  that.  Why  thii 
Increase?   During  the   past   j 
tlon,  the  Services  reexamined 
cupations  eligible  to  women 

amlnatlon,    they    were    app^ 

third  of  the  total  MOS's  or  skill 
available  across  the  four  Services 
of   that   examination,    virtually 
tary  occupation  has  been  made 
women  with  the  exception  of 
directly   combat-related.   The  ^ 
000  by  1977  is  a  modest  plan  and 
Ing   up   of   employment   oppc 
trend,  we  would  forecast  that 
rather  substantially  exceeded 
though  this  is  the  present  goal 
the  extent  we  do  even  this,  in 
to  80  the  number  of  women, 
40,000  the  requirement  for  ne\r 
men. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  abox|t 
and   Reserve   picture.   You   will 
prior  to  mid-year  1971  there  wen 
shortages  in  the  Guard  and  Res( 
the  draft  was  taking  care  of  It. 
wanted  to  avoid  being  drafted 
wanted  to  avoid  Vietnam,  llnec 
Guard  and  Reserve  Armories  and 
lack  for  numbers  even  though 
substantially  for  motivation  an< 
Joining  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
reasons. 

In  June  of  1971,  or  as  the  fiscal 

Congress  was  still  debating 

extend  the  induction  authority 
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plred  then.  There  was  a  hiatus  of  several 
'  months  in  the  last  half  of  Calendar  '71  dur- 
ing which  we  did  not  have  induction  author- 
ity and  after  Congress  reinstated  the  induc- 
tion authority,  there  were  additional  months 
in  which  draft  calls  were  low.  The  confluence 
of  those  two  factors  caused  the  draft  pres- 
sure to.  if  not  disappear,  at  least  substanti- 
ally decline,  with  the  result  that  instead  of 
waiting  lines  there  developed  In  the  last  half 
of  '71  a  shortage. 

Up  to  that  point  It's  worth  noting  that 
there  was  essentially  no  recruiting  capability 
In  the  Reserve  components  except  for  the 
draft.  There  was  a  buddy  system  of  recruit- 
ing, more  or  less,  in  the  Gtiard  components 
and  to  some  limited  degree  in  the  Reserves, 
1  but  no  recruiting  organization  as  such.  As 
this  phenomenon  occurred  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  particularly 
the  Reserve,  to  crank-up  its  recruiting  ca- 
pability in  a  hurry.  It  Is  still  cranking  and  It 
still  has  a  ways  to  go;  particularly  this  is 
true  of  the  Reserves. 

Today,  we  have  shortages  below  the  Con- 
gresslonally  mandated  strengths  of  about 
50,000.  The  overall  picture  Is  misleading  be- 
cause most  of  this  shortage  belongs  to  the 
Army  Reserve.  The  Army  Reserve  is  about 
9  percent  below  its  authorized  strengths. 
The  Army  Guard  Is  about  3  percent  below  its 
authorized  strength.  The  Air  Guard  and  the 
Air  Reserve  are  in  good  shape,  up  to  au- 
thorizations. The  Navy  Reserve  and  the 
Marine  Reserve  are  below  authorized 
strengths  but  not  very  much.  So  the  biggest 
piece  of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  Army 
Reserve.  The  second  biggest  piece  of  the 
problem  belongs  to  the  Army  Guard. 

Are  we  getting  enough  oflBcers?  The  an- 
swer Is  yes,  overall.  We  do  anticipate  some 
problems  in  the  medical  community.  Ill 
have  more  to  say  about  that  in  a  minute. 
We  anticipate  some  problems  In  the  nuclear 
and  the  avionics  field.  As  noted  In  reference 
to  enlisted  women,  the  supply  there  Is 
plentiful  and  the  quality  very  good.  The 
same  Is  true  in  the  case  of  women  officers. 
Women  incidentally  are  competing  most  ef- 
fectively with  men  in  the  training  stages. 

Let's  talk  about  Doctors  for  a  moment. 
First  line  requirements,  from  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  with  requirements  of  13,500  we 
will  go  down  to  a  lower  requirement  of 
11300.  with  the  abUlty  to  use  Berry  Plan 
doctors;  Berry  Plan  being  the  system  of 
deferral  of  service  for  Doctors.  With  the 
availability  of  the  Berry  Plan,  we  do  not 
anticipate  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  Doc- 
tors In  the  next  fiscal  year  but  that  absent 
the  special  pay,  scholarships,  and  Incen- 
tives, that  we've  asked  for,  we  will  develop 
shortages  in  Fiscal  '75,  and  '76.  This  bot- 
tom line  Is  essentially  nonapplicable  be- 
cause General  Counsel  has  established  that 
we  do  have  the  authority  to  vise  Berry  Plan 
Doctors. 

The  requirement  for  bringing  male  en- 
listees into  the  Services  Is  not  only  reduced 
by  the  vise  of  women,  it's  further  reduced 
by  the  clvUlanlzation  of  certain  Jobs  now 
held  by  military.  ClvUlanlzation  has  been 
sort  of  a  dirty  word  around  this  building  be- 
cause in  some  times  past  clvUlanlzation  was 
a  method  used  to  sort  of  double  dip  the 
military  services;  first,  reduce  the  size  of 
the  mUltary  force,  than  convert  military  Jobs 
to  clvUlan  and  then  subsequently  reduce  the 
size  of  the  civUlan  force.  In  any  future  clvU- 
lanlzation, conversion  of  mUltary  to  civilian 
Jobs,  we  wUl  be  credited  for  the  number  of 
Jobs  so  converted.  If  th«re  was  requirement 
to  reduce  our  clvUlan  force  in  DoD  by  50,000 
by  the  end  of  Fiscal  '74  and  we  have  by  that 
time  accomplished  this  conversion  of  31,000 
Jobs,  the  remaining  requirement  for  reduc- 
tion would  be  19,000  or  the  difference  be- 
tween 50  and  31.  These  two  are  modest  goals. 
They  were  goals  arrived  at  by  analysis  within 
the  Services  in  collaboration  with  my  office. 

Let  me  talk  a  moment  about  the  Special 


Pay  Act  which  Secretary  Richardson  alluded 
to  in  his  statement  of  two  days  ago.  You  are 
famUlar  with  the  fact  that  an  almost  Iden- 
tical bUl  was  submitted  to  the  92nd  Congress. 
It  passed  the  House;  it  failed  of  action  In  the 
Senate.  The  principal  provisions  of  that  bUl 
are  five:  first,  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
enlistment  bonus  in  the  active  forces,  to 
apply  to  any  shortage  skill.  When  we  went  to 
Congress  In  1971  on  the  Military  Pay  Act,  we 
asked  for  this  authority  and  said  that  our 
first  use  of  the  authority.  If  granted  would 
be  In  the  combat  elements.  Congress  re- 
joined that  •  •  •  we  will  give  you  the 
authority  in  the  combat  elements  only,  and 
see  how  you  do  with  it.  We  predicted  then, 
as  we  point  out  now,  that  while  the  combat 
elements  represented  the  tough  problem  In 
the  Vietnam  years,  in  the  post  Vietnam 
years,  we  can  anticipate  other  kinds  of  prob- 
lems than  Just  combat  arms.  This  would  give 
us  the  authority  to  use  that  selectively. 

The  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  is  not 
only  a  no-cost  item.  It's  over  the  years  a 
cost-saving  item.  Every  four  years  we're  re- 
quired to  review  the  effectiveness  of  our  pay 
system  and  the  last  review  was  concentrated 
in  the  areas  of  special  pays  which  account 
for  well  over  a  billion  dollars  of  DoD  ex- 
penditures a  year.  One  of  the  special  pays 
that  is  not  effective  Is  the  reenlistment  bonus 
because  the  reenlistment  bonus  is  given  to 
those  who  enlist  after  their  first  terms 
whether  their  occupations  are  in  short  sup- 
ply or  not.  This  costs  the  taxpayer  $60  mU- 
Uon  a  year  and  two-thirds  of  It  occurs  within 
occupations  that  are  not  short  In  supply.  Our 
scheme  therefore  is  to  get  out  of  that  busi- 
ness of  paying  a  reenlistment  bonus  to  every- 
one and  pay  a  selective  bonus  depending  on 
whether  there  is  a  shortage  at  all  and  de- 
pending on  the  crlticallty  of  the  shortage. 

The  third  item,  the  variable  incentive  pay 
for  officers;  this  would  authorize  payments  of 
up  to  $4,000  for  critical  skill  areas  during  the 
also  critical  2  to  11  year  period.  This  would 
enable  us  to  address  such  problems  as  re- 
tention of  experienced  lawyers.  We  don't  an- 
ticipate serious  problems  in  attracting  the 
Junior  lawyers,  but  we  do  anticipate  a  prob- 
lem and  have  a  problem  today  in  retaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  experienced  lawyers. 

Enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses  for 
Reservists;  we  are  asking  for  and  need  the 
same  kind  of  bonus  authority  In  the  Reserve 
community  as  we  have  In  the  active  force 
community.  We  will  not  recommend  that 
that  bonus  authority  be  used  at  the  enlist- 
ment point  untU  we  have  come  closer  to 
exploiting  the  capability  of  our  recruiting  or- 
ganization In  the  Guard  and  Reserve  than  we 
have  today.  Our  first  Intended  use  of  the 
bonus  authority  in  the  Reserve  conununlty 
would  be  at  the  reenlistment  point  not  at 
the  enlistment  point. 

Finally,  medical  officers,  special  and  varia- 
ble incentive  pay.  Two  factors;  first,  increas- 
ing from  $160  to  $350  a  month  the  special 
pay  received  by  doctors  and  then  providing 
the  authority  to  pay  to  $16,000  a  year  for 
doctor  critical  specialties  but  the  planned 
average  being  substantially  less  than  $15,000. 
This,  as  I  believe  you  know.  Is  Intended  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  military  doctors 
pay  and  the  clvUlan  doctor  pay  in  the  Junior 
years  of  service.  The  young  doctor  who  Is 
two  or  three  years  out  of  his  medical  resi- 
dency can  expect  to  have  buUt  up  a  full  range 
of  practice  and  whereas  the  compensation 
curve  of  most  adults  runs  something  like 
this,  when  he's  two  or  three  years  out  of 
his  residency  his  compensation  curve  takes 
a  steep  Jump  and  there's  a  sharp  disparity 
between  what  he  receives  as  a  clvUlan  doctor 
and  what  the  mUltary  doctor  receives  and 
this  Is  causing  mass  exodus  of  doctors  from 
military  service. 

Costs  associated  with  the  all-volunteer 
force — the  1971  and  subsequent  pay  Increases 
would  account  for  almost  $2.4  bUlion  in  fiscal 
1974  and  the  remainder  as  indicated,  adding 


to  a  total  of  2.7.  In  fiscal  1974,  the  figvu:«8 
as  indicated,  the  Special  Pay  Act  which  I 
described  Just  a  moment  ago  would  account 
for  $225  mUllon  of  the  budget  in  fiscal  1974 
if  It  was  used  starting  In  July  and  If  it  was 
used  fully  during  the  entire  year.  We  do  not 
anticipate  Its  full  use  during  the  entire  year, 
so  the  actual  cost  would  be  something  less 
than  $225. 

Q:  How  does  this  compare  with  the  Gates 
Commission  recommendations?  Do  your  fig- 
ures here  track  with  the  Gates  Commission 
figures? 

A;  Not  exactly.  We  had  two  basic  differ- 
ences with  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mendations. One  was  a  matter  of  timing. 
The  Gates  Commission  believed  the  all- 
volunteer  force  could  be  Implemented  within 
a  year  of  the  time  its  recommendations  were 
made.  We  considered  this  wholly  unrealistic. 

Second,  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mendations focused  entirely  on  the  matter 
of  attracting  new  people  and  Ignored  or  at 
least  paid  less  attention  to  the  problems  of 
retention.  The  configuration  of  pay  Increase 
recommendations  made  by  us  was  some  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mendations because  of  this  factor. 

Q:  Could  you  very  briefly  summarize  for 
VIS  what  you  see  is  the  outlook  for  the  all- 
volunteer  mUltary  service  with  the  end  of 
the  draft? 

A:  Yes.  First  as  to  the  quality  of  the  force, 
I  think  the  outlook  Is  bright.  We  are  seeing 
evidence  that  people  who  are  Joining  the 
military  services  because  they  wamt  to  and 
not  because  they  are  forced  to.  make  better 
soldiers,  marines,  airmen,  saUors  than  others 
do.  The  forecast  as  to  the  size  of  the  force 
and  our  abUlty  to  attract  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  Is  also  a  bright  forecast  and 
this  relates  to  earlier  charts.  We  do  have 
special  supply  problems  such  as  in  the  medi- 
cal community  and  in  the  reserve  commu- 
nity. We  believe  these  are  solvable  problems 
and  that  we  can  safely  discontinue  the  In- 
duction authority. 

Q:  You've  heard  the  criticism  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  wUl  have  a  poor  man's  force; 
the  lower  classes  wlU  be  attracted  because 
they  will  be  the  only  ones  that  will  be 
tempted  by  pay  Increases,  pay  bonuses,  etc. 
How  do  you  answer  that? 

A :  The  right  answer  to  It,  I  believe,  is  that 
people  should  be  eligible  for  military  service 
if  they  meet  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
entry  standards.  They  shouldn't  have  to  pro- 
duce a  net  worth  statement  to  get  in.  To  the 
extent  that  the  military  forces  and  an  aU- 
volunteer  environment  attract  a  number  of 
people  from  lower  economic  classes  who  qual- 
ify for  entries,  so  much  the  better  for  those 
individuals  and  so  much  the  better  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  companion  charge  has  also 
been  made  that  the  all-volunteer  force  will 
become  dominated  by  certain  racial  or  ethnic 
strains.  This  Is  gratuitous.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence in  our  experience  to  date  that  would 
support  it.  The  proportion  of  racial  minority 
members  to  the  total  force  Is  ulthln  one  or 
two  percent  of  their  proportion  of  the  total 
population  for  entry  of  those  age  groups. 

Q:  The  Department  of  Defense  speeches, 
other  communications  to  the  public  and  to 
Congress,  have  emphasized  that  manpower 
costs  are  really  responsible  for  the  size  of  the 
budget — the  total  DoD  boidget — for  next 
year.  Doesn't  this  have  the  effect  of  focusing 
attention  on  the  possibility  of  Congress  cut- 
ting back  manpower  programs,  and  all- 
volunteer  force  programs? 

A:  I  think  it  focuses  upon  that  possibility 
but  to  put  that  subject  Into  perspective,  a 
number  of  the  costs  associated  with  pay  In- 
creases were  costs  that  should  have  been 
Incurred  over  the  years  but  were  avoided 
simply  because  the  draft  was  there  to  com- 
pensate for  things  that  otherwise  should  have 
been  done.  For  example,  from  1952  untU  1964 
the  mUltary  first-term  members  received  no 
pay  increases  at  all.  The  result  was  that  until 
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the  pay  Increase  of  November  1971  the  total 
compensation  of  the  military  first-termer 
was  less  by  $600  than  the  federal  minimum 
wage  annualized.  It  was  less  by  $1300  then 
the  Job  Corps  graduate's  pay  before  he  did 
anything  productive.  It  was  less  by  $2500 
to  $3,000  than  what  people  get  for  entry 
Jobs,  blue-collar  or  white-collar  In  our  so- 
ciety. The  military  person  in  his  first  term 
was  paying  a  form  of  tax  which  reflected  the 
inattention  of  Congress  to  his  pay  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  pay  of  others  in  our  society 
over  those  years.  These  heavy  costs  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  catchlng-up  for  things  that 
should  have  been  done  but  weren't  and  obli- 
gations that  are  not  associated  with  the  all- 
volunteer  force.  They're  Just  associated  with 
considerations  of  equity  and  decency  for  the 
individual  whether  we're  movmg  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  all-volunteer  force,  or  not. 

Q:  Were  familiar  with  these  arguments, 
aren't  you  in  effect  saying  to  Congress  If  you 
have  to  cut  the  budget  somewhere,  cut  it  in 
the  personnel  area  and  leave  all  of  our  weap- 
ons programs  alone? 

A:  No,  we're  not  say  tog  that.  It's  my  per- 
sonal conviction  and  prediction  that  over 
the  years  the  all-volunieer  force  will  prove 
to  be  a  more  efficient  and  economical  way  to 
run  the  Armed  Forces  than  if  they  were 
partially  conscript.  I've  been  told  some  of  you 
before  that  this  is  the  experience  that  the 
British  bad  in  converting  from  conscript  to 
volunteer  starting  in  1960.  The  challenge 
which  we  must  address,  obviously,  is  that  of 
improving  the  utilization  of  the  human  re- 
source and  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  man- 
power, but  the  cost  that  we  addressed  to  pyay 
Increases  and  in  providing  a  decent  living 
quarters  and  in  the  education  programs,  re- 
cruiting and  the  like,  are  costs  that  simply 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  gotog  to  attract 
quality  people  to  the  armed  forces. 

Q:  Can  we  go  back  agato  to  this  ques- 
tion of  attracting  poor  people?  As  I  under- 
stand your  answer.  If  we  do  and  they're 
qualified,  fine;  are  you  familiar  with  the 
article  Joe  CalUano  wrote  the  other  day? 

A :  Yes.  I  am. 

Q:  1  thought  you  would  be.  He  said  that 
this  was  a  way  of  substituting  your  people  to 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  more  affluent.  Your 
answer  to  this  question  didn't  deal  directly 
with  that;  In  effect  you  said  if  that's  what 
It  does,  ok. 

A:  What  I  said  was  If  people  who  don't 
have  much  money  to  the  bank  are  attracted 
to  mUitary  service  and  meet  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  entry,  then  so  much  the  better 
for  them  and  for  the  armed  forces.  The  Call- 
fano  charge  is  a  charge  without  proof.  It'a 
an  toteresting  theory  that  to  an  all-volunteer 
environment  mUitary  service  will  prove  to 
attract  people  from  the  lower  economic 
ranges.  Whether  It  does  or  not,  doesn't  con- 
cern me.  What  concerns  me  is  that  we  at- 
tract people  to  the  armed  forces  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  service  and  who 
win  assure  a  quality  performance. 

Q:  Do  you  anticipate  any  resentment  to 
the  part  of  non-doctors,  non-speclalUts.  who 
are  not  getting  these  bonuses  of  $15,000  a 
year? 

A :  I  suppose  no  more  so  than  non-doctors 
in  civilian  society  resent  the  high  earntogs  of 
doctors.  There's  no  evidence  either  that 
the  special  kinds  of  incentives,  the  variable 
reenllstment  bonus,  for  example,  paid  to 
some  because  they're  in  a  critical  short  skill 
and  not  paid  to  others  because  they're  not — 
have  bred  resentment  within  the  Services. 

Q:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  <»  infer 
that  If  you  don't  get  these  further  pay  incen- 
tives from  Congress  this  time,  you're  still  go- 
ing to  meet  your  manpower  requirements. 
It's  going  to  be  tougher.  It  may  be  a  lot 
tougher,  but  you're  still  going  to  do  it? 

A:  I  don't  think  that  we're  gotog  to  be 
able  to  sustain  our  strength  requirements  in 
the  medical  community  without  the  form  of 
incentives  that  we've  recommended.  As  far  as 
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the  rest  of  the  community, 
ture  is  concerned,  I  think 
Is  correct.  What  we  want 
bonus  authorities  for  is  to 
need  arises  in  particular  area 
incentives  and  bonuses  to 
our  strength  requirements 
other  words,  to  avoid  the 
for  reinstatement  of  the 
at  some  later  time  after  it  has 

Q:   Do  you  anticipate  thai 
not  agree  with  you  on  this 
tected  any  substantial 
men  who  will  want  to  conttou  s 
and  who  will  refuse  to  go 
more  manpower  expenditures 

A.:   My  opinion  is  that 
Congress   is  strongly  pro 
against  any  extension  of 
and  that  Congress  will  go 
authorities  we  seek  because 
strated  already  that  given 
we   will  not  use   them  to 
will  rather  use  them 
on  an  as  necessary  basis.  I  am 

Q:  You  said  the  Special 
are  slightly  or  almost 
last    year.    How    have    they 

A:  The  breakoff  period  for 
and  incentive  pay  was  as  I 
years  in  the  92d  Congress  Bill 
a  reaction  of  the  House  Arme( 
mlttee,  reducW  to  eleven.  Thi 
over  In  the  92d  Congress 
authority  to  pay  up  to  18,000 
Armed  Services  Committee 
reduced  to  15,000.  They  are 
differences;  they  are  minor 
are  one  or  two  others;   I 
they  are. 

Q :  The  medical  bonus  was 

A:  Medical  bonus  was  17 
Right. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  word, 
when  the  Senate  is  going  to 
dotog  anythtog  about  this? 

A:  No  precise  word.  Befor ! 
General  Montague  and 
I  met  with  the  staff  of  the 
Services  Committee  and  I  am 
ful  but  quite  optimistic  from 
that  this  will  receive  high 
hearing. 

Q:  One  of  the  early  charts 
service  needs  for  manpower 
that  approximate  figure 
out-years? 

A:  It's  approximately  the 
the  out-years  but  somewhat 

Q:  OK,  that  will  work  out 
one  out  of  every  six   ( 
or  .  .  .? 

A.:  WeU,  for  the  active 
tween  the  active  and  the 
one  out  of  four. 

Q.:  The  Seventh  Army  in 
repealing  a  number  of 
sociated  with  the  all 
ticularly  in  terms  of  barracks 
Ing  conditions,  to  pursuit  of 
campaign,  over  there,  do 
this  might  cause  some 
tentlon  reenllstment;  problem^ 
dressed  by  these  reforms  in 

A.:  I'm  not  as  familiar  with 
recommended  reforms  as  you 
so  I  can't  really  conunent  on 
concerned  about  the  drug 
and  elsewhere.  Obviously,  we 
under  better   management 
it's  going  to  have  an  effect  oi 
rate. 

Q.:    In    slightly    another 
Air  Force  recently  did  a  surve  r 
cording  to  the  Air  Force 
cent  of  the  airmen  felt  that 
was  after  the  big  pay  raise, 
to  what  they  would  earn  to 
very  low  flgtu-e  after  the  pay 
posed   to  bring   them   up   to 
doesn't  that  indicate  some 
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A.:  It  indicates,  I  think.  Jus1  exactly  what 
It  says,  that  the  pull  which  keej  s  them  In  the 
Air  Force  is  not  pay.  The  Air  Pdrce  continues 
to  enjoy  a  very  high  and  satlsffictory  rate  of 
first-term  and  career  reenllstment.  There  is 
no  indication  that  this  trend  !s  turning  for 
the  worse.  I  am  whcrtly  optimistic  about  the 
Air  Force's  ability  to  meet  its  requirements 
in  an  all -volunteer  environment. 

Q :  Could  you  tell  me  what  tl  e  situation  is 
in  regard  to  the  draft  physlci  ins  and  den- 
tists; I  don't  really  understand  that? 

A.:  There  will  be  no  draft  of  p  hyslcians  and 
dentists  after  the  Induction  luthortty  ex- 
pires unless,  of  courrse,  Congrtss  acts  on  its 
own  to  extend  the  induction  au  ihority.  Those 
who  have  been  deferred  becaus  e  they  are  in 
their  Internship  or  In  their  met  leal  or  dental 
graduate  tralntog,  obligated  tbemselves  by 
the  contract  then  signed  to  sen  e  In  the  mUi- 
tary as  physicians,  as  dentist  i,  when  they 
complete  their  training.  They  will  be  held 
to  that  obligation  in  the  same  way  that  an 
ROTC  graduate  wUl  be  held  to  i  he  obligation 
of  officer  service  or  that  a  JAG  officer  who  is 
In  law  school  ■wlU  be  held  to  1  be  obligation 
of  service. 


FULL  PUNDINa  OP  i  >SHA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presiden  t,  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  J\ct,  enacted 
in  1970,  is  one  of  the  mosjt  important 
pieces  of  Federal  labor  legislation  pro- 
tecting American  worken.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  most  of  us  are  aware,  a  great 
many  problems  have  developed  in  the 
implementation  of  the  new  It  w.  Criticism 
has  come  from  both  sides — i  ome  believe 
the  act  has  been  enforced  ;oo  harshly, 
others  believe  that  the  res<iurces  com- 
mitted to  the  OSHA  prograi  ti  have  been 
■woefully  Inadequate. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  permit  OSHA  to  provide  )n-site  con- 
sultation services  for  small  t  usinessmen, 
to  remedy  one  of  the  wors;  defects  of 
the  present  administration  jof  the  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  while  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Sertate,  it  never 
became  law.  I  stUl  believe  Jthat  OSHA 
ought  to  provide  these  consultation  serv- 
ices and  I  hope  very  much  t  lat  the  new 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  revew  the  De- 
partment's position  on  this  q  lestion,  and 
particularly  the  validity  oi  the  legal 
opinion  upon  which  the  Dep  irtment  has 
refused  to  provide  such  serlces  so  far. 
Later  this  year  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  imdoubt- 
edly  be  considering  ameodments  to 
OSHA,  as  well  as  to  our  ming  safety  laws 
dealing  with  coal  mines  and  other  types 
of  mines.  Wholly  apart  from  iich  amend- 
ments, however.  Congress  mi:  st  act  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  budget  for  OSHA  and 
the  National  Institute  for  Cccupational 
Safety  and  Health,  which  pr  )vides  aU  of 
the  basic  research  upon  whic  i  a  success- 
ful OSHA  in  general,  and  NI<  )SH  in  par- 
ticular, is  very  forcefully  pn  sented  in  a 
statement  prepared  by  John  "  T.  Grimaldi, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Safety  of  New 
York  University.  I  ask  imarimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Grimaldi's  stEitement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priited  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows : 

The  Fiscal  1974  Federal  Budce'  '  and  its  Im- 
pact ON  OCCTTPATIONAL  SAFETli   AND  HEALTH 

Achievement 

In  the  commendable  effort  U  i 
warranted  federal  expenses  it  1  las 


reduce  tin- 
been  de- 
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cided  to  phase  out  health  training  grants  and 
to  cut  research  funds  for  all  NJ.H.  institutes 
and  divisions  except  those  devoted  to  cancer 
and  heart  diseases.  May  I  suggest,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  It  will  serve  the  nation  badly 
if  the  training  and  research  supp>ort  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  were  to  be 
weakened,  especially  at  this  time. 

Although  Congress  to  the  past  few  years 
has  enacted  many  laws  designed  to  assvire 
the  minimization  of  harmful  occurrences, 
none  probably  wiU  Impact  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  hazard  control  as  much  as  the  Wil- 
liams-Stelger  Act  of  1970.  This  law  is 
remarkable  for  many  reasons,  but  Its  fore- 
sighted  requirement  that  the  Secretary  dl 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  practitioners — 
under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) — Is 
significant  todeed.  One  reason  Is  that  It 
recognizes  and  responds  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  few  professionals  to  the  safety-health 
field  who  have  been  trained  specifically  for 
their  tasks.  Another  Is  that  It  has  provided 
the  first  opportunity  for  developing  uni- 
formly sound  safety-health  tralntog  pro- 
grams. 

Probably  the  current  progress  in  safety- 
health  training  would  not  have  occurred  If 
the  colleges  had  had  to  continue  to  rely  on 
their  own  resoiwces  to  furnish  this  instruc- 
tion. They  simply  do  not  have  the  fiscal 
capability  for  Instituting  specialized  pro- 
grams in  many  cases.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  development  of  medical  education 
through  federal  support,  enabling  significant 
advances  in  medicine  and  medical  service. 

An  even  more  important  product  of 
NIOSH's  grants  will  be  the  breakthrough  for- 
mulation of  new  understandings  and  tech- 
niques for  controlling  unnecessary  hazards. 
It  will  optimize  the  control  of  hazards  gen- 
erally. Every  major  area  of  public  concern 
about  safety  Including  consumer  products, 
air  and  water  pollution  and  hazards  to  the 
streets  will  benefit  when  competent  prac- 
titioners of  a  reliable  hazard  control  dis- 
cipline emerge  in  sufficient  numbers. 

The  capability  for  preparing  skUIed  safety- 
health  practitioners  has  not  been  available 
despite  60  years  of  sincere  effort  to  develop 
it.  Many  private  soiu'ces  have  done  their  best 
to  toltiate  and  sustain  such  programs.  The 
Inadequacies  however  are  many.  They  are 
reflected  In  the  public's  alarm  over  uncon- 
trolled environmental  hazards,  tocludlng 
those  evidenced  by  an  Intolerable  number  of 
work  fatalities  each  year.  Now,  under  the 
effective  administrative  of  NIOSH.  to  the 
very  brief  time  of  its  existence,  a  significant 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  formulat- 
ing, evaluating  and  Implementing  the  trato- 
Ing  of  specialists  for  this  unique  field.  The 
skills  they  will  possess  will  surpass  to  effec- 
tiveness the  dependence  on  authoritative 
standards  and  regulations.  And  it  will  opti- 
mize their  development  which,  under  the 
circumstances  prior  to  NIOSH,  has  bad  to 
be  based  largely  on  desk-logic  and  rough 
estimates  rather  than  hard  scientific  facts. 

The  NIOSH  budget  for  tratolng  and  re- 
search has  been  Insignificant  compared  to 
the  substantial  sums  for  tratotog  and  re- 
search to  other  fields  which  are  considered 
important  to  the  public's  well-betog.  Never- 
theless, the  small  funds  avaUable  so  far  are 
havtog  a  significant  tofiuence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  safety  and  health  achievement 
methods  at  work  and  to  other  areas  of  public 
safety.  In  the  past,  safety  precepts  have  de- 
rived mostly  from  crisis  situations,  after 
trouble  has  arisen.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  Is  little  time  for  finding  opti- 
mal solutions.  And  a  reliable  dlsclpltoe  for 
controlling  safety  and  health  hazards  could 
not  develop.  It  Is  expected  that  this  will 
emerge  from  the  NIOSH  tralntog  and  re- 
search programs.  However,  this  promise  U 
seriously  threatened  by  contemplated  budg- 
etary cutbacks. 
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It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  original 
proposal  for  the  1972-1973  Presidential 
Budget,  concerntog  NIOSH,  was  approxi- 
mately $l.a  mUUon  for  tratotog  and  $2,875 
million  for  research  projects.  Congress  in  Its 
appropriation  would  have  provided  $3.7  mil- 
lion for  tratotog,  without  tocreastog  the 
amount  for  projects.  Now  we  find  that  only 
$2,275  million  Is  estimated  for  tralntog  and 
research  grants  of  which  just  $600,000  Is 
designated  for  tralntog.  And  we  learn  that 
a  total  phase-out  is  planned  for  Fiscal  1976. 
The  negative  effects  of  this  decision  may 
burden  the  nation  fiscaUy  far  greater  than 
any  benefit  obtained  from  reducing  this  smaU 
sum  to  the  federal  budget. 

Among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
more  than  half  of  their  lives,  death  and  dis- 
ability are  far  more  likely  from  accidents 
than  from  any  other  cause.  In  fact.  It  Is 
not  untu  after  their  45th  birthday  that  fear- 
some heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke  effects 
emerge  as  a  major  cause  of  death. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  humanitarian  rea- 
sons for  safety.  There  are  practical  considera- 
tions as  well.  The  national  loss  when  present 
and  future  wage  earners  are  tocapacitated 
is  simply  enormous.  Many  thousands  are 
killed  or  disabled  by  preventable  accidents 
annually.  In  dollar  value,  the  tax  loss  from 
lost  earnings  and  the  expense  for  treatment 
and  rehabUitatlon  toevltably  totals  billions 
each  year.  Indeed  data  now  suggest  that 
trauma  is  a  major,  if  not  the  greatest,  health 
care  problem  today.  Significantly,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  half  of  our  hospital  beds.  In 
such  short  supply,  are  occupied  by  victims 
of  trauma. 

The  combined  OSHA  and  NIOSH  fiscal 
1974  budgets  total  $95.4  million.  This  ap- 
proximates $6,700  per  WOTker  killed  last  year. 
If  the  national  number  (which  there  has 
been  no  fundtog  to  determtoe)  of  workers 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  were  added, 
the  federal  corrective  Investment  per  criti- 
cally Injured  worker  would  be  far  less.  More- 
over, the  fiscal  outlay  for  tratotog  and  re- 
search that  is  mandated  by  the  Williams- 
Stelger  Act  averages  less  than  $1,600  per 
worker  killed.  Looked  at  another  way,  the 
OSHA-NIOSH  budget  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $1  per  worker.  And  to  the  vital 
area  of  grants  for  tratotog  the  average  per 
worker  Is  less  than  8  mills. 

The  threat  to  safety  and  health  advance- 
ment Is  greater  than  just  the  peril  of  In- 
adequate support  for  the  Act's  objectives. 
The  primary  need  In  safety-health  fulfill- 
ment Is  the  development  of  a  sound  dlscl- 
pltoe for  Its  achievement.  Workers  and  all 
other  Americans  need  desperately  the  benefit 
of  a  professional  hazard  control  dlsclpltoe 
that  only  the  NIOSH  training  and  research 
function  can  provide.  It  Is  the  only  agency 
that  presently  has  this  capability  by  virtue 
of  the  unique  responsibilities  given  by  Its 
mandate. 

Although  many  safety  voids  now  are  betog 
fiUed  to  the  many  hazard  areas  recently  en- 
tered by  government,  the  outcome  probably 
will  not  be  good  enough.  The  "new"  correc- 
tives generally  are  an  extension  of  old  ap- 
proaches and  their  product  ustially  can  be 
predicted.  The  Highway  Safety  Act  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  established  a  new  agency  (NHTSA) 
and  each  year  probably  will  provide  more 
money  for  motor  vehicle  safety  than  was 
spent  altogether  for  all  areas  of  safety  de- 
velopment during  the  60  years  of  the  safety 
movement.  It  has  not  reversed  yet  the  awe- 
some accident  experience  on  the  nation's 
highways  and  Is  not  likely  to  bring  a  slgnl- 
hlghways  and  Is  not  likely  to  bring  a  signif- 
icant Improvement  unless  a  breakthrough 
in  hazard  control  philosophy  and  method- 
ology occurs  first. 

The  NIOSH  funds  for  tralntog  grants, 
though  very  small,  can  provide  the  needed 
Improvement  in  safety-health  capability. 
Though  the  N.I  JI.  peer  review  procedure  they 
have  enabled  tlie  selection  of  the  most  prom- 
ising  safety-health    faculties   and   training 


sites.  In  addition,  at  a  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment that  is  far  less  than  what  It  wotild  be 
If  equivalent  screentog  and  advising  could 
be  done  by  federal  scientists  alone,  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  establishing 
uniform  cxuricula  for  tratolng  pre-profes- 
sional  and  professional  safety  and  health 
practitioners.  This  NIOSH  contribution  will 
have  a  concomitant  effect  on  performance  to 
all  safety  sectors.  May  I  emphasize  that  until 
the  WUliams-Steiger  Act  and  NIOSH  there 
was  no  organized  means  for  developtog  and 
coordlnattog  safety  training.  The  sparse  pro- 
grams that  emerged  from  the  earlier  years 
of  the  safety  movement,  simply  blossomed 
from  whatever  coincidences  stimulated  them. 
Their  inadequacies  are  reflected  in  rising  in- 
Jiu-y  rates,  mostly  In  recent  years.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  dreadful,  although  sure- 
ly they  would  have  been  worse  to  the  absence 
of  existing  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  some  previous  federal -level 
attitudes  toward  tralntog,  there  has  been 
a  constant  deterioration  of  support  for  it 
generally.  As  a  consequence  we  find  that  the 
private  sector  Is  now  showing  disinterest.  For 
example,  there  simply  Is  no  substantial  pri- 
vate support  of  traffic  safety  specialist  trato- 
tog programs.  At  one  time  it  amounted  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Presently  some  programs  are  barely 
able  to  keep  going.  It  seems  that  private 
financial  sources  have  little  toterest  to  special 
programs  that  may  not  be  supported  to 
Washington.  The  frustrattog  effects  of  such 
constrictive  pressures  clearly  must  restrain 
the  immediate  and  long-range  advancement 
of  safety-health  training  and  research. 

Ftoally  it  is  my  observation  that  some 
employers  are  not  yet  committed  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act's  total 
objective.  Instead  they  are  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  the  federal  demand  for  better 
work  safety  and  health  programming.  Signs 
of  withdrawal  by  Washtogton  surely  will 
temper  the  skeptical  employer's  sense  of 
urgency  for  meeting  OSHA  objectives.  The 
result  may  be  a  lethargic  national  posture 
towards  work  safety  that  wUl  be  as  great  as 
that  durtog  the  era  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

I  trust  that  these  observations  will  be 
helpful  to  judging  the  real  significance  of 
the  nation's  safety-health  needs  and  the 
effort  required  to  meet  them.  Any  dlmtoutlon 
In  the  resoluteness  of  our  attack  on  the 
hazard  problem  is  perilous  and  I  plead  earn- 
estly for  support  In  preventing  It.  Cannot  we 
at  least  maintain  NIOSH's  vlabUlty  as  we  at 
least  maintain  NIOSH's  viability  as  we  envi- 
sioned it  when  the  Willlams-Stelger  bUl  was 
enacted? 


WHY  THE  SENATE  SHOULD  NOT 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions,  I  have  stated  my  opposition 
to  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Genocide.  In  my  opinion,  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  would  bring  about 
unimaginable  chaos  to  our  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

I  am  encouraged  by  growing  public 
sentiment  against  Senate  approval  of 
this  convention.  Among  other  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  convention  is  an  excellent 
article  by  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  pub- 
lished in  the  Catholic  News  of  March  29, 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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American  Soloiebs — War  Criminals? 
(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — Although  disillusionment 
has  set  In  regarding  the  United  Nations,  a 
sudden  Interest  has  been  revived  In  one  of 
its  major  projects,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion which  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Fcyr- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  on  March  6. 

During  the  1940's,  UN  activists  engaged  In 
a  strenuous  effort  to  establish,  by  treaties, 
laws  that  would  supersede  the  domestic  laws 
of  nations  throughout  the  earth.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  was  one  of  these  efforts. 

In  1950,  after  lengthy  hearings,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  was  turned  down  by  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  com- 
posed of  eminent  legislators.  But  now  the 
Convention  has  been  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously revived,  perhaps  because  some  propa- 
ganda and  lobby  groups  believe  that  it  would 
serve  their  Interest. 

For  example,  if  the  American  soldiers  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  can  be  discredited  as  war 
criminals,  as  they  apparently  could  under  the 
Genocide  Convention,  the  granting  of  am- 
nesty to  Vietnam  draft  evaders  might  bo 
made  more  palatable  to  the  public. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.  (D-N.C.) ,  who  heads 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  is  among 
the  Constitutional  experts  who  contends  that 
If  the  Convention  is  ratified  American  sol- 
diers could  be  punished  for  serving  their 
country  in  combat.  In  a  Senate  speech  on 
March  13,  Ervln  declared: 

"If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  it  would  make  American 
soldiers  fighting  imder  the  flag  of  their 
country  In  foreign  lands  triable  and  punish- 
able in  foreign  courts — even  in  courts  of  our 
warring  enemy — for  killing  and  seriously 
wounding  members  of  the  military  forces  of 
our  warring  enemy." 

This  may  sound  far-fetched  but  consider 
some  of  the  vague  and  all-embracing  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Genocide  Convention. 
For  example.  Article  11  of  the  Convention 
reads: 

"In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group,  as  such : 

(a)  Killing   members   of   the   group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  barm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

According  to  Ervln,  definitions  of  geno- 
cide would  apply  to  U.S.  soldiers  since  Article 
1  of  the  Convention  says  that  this  crime 
Is  punishable  whether  it  Is  committed  In 
time  of  war  or  time  of  peace  and  by  the 
fact  that  It  contains  no  provision  exempting 
soldiers  engaged  in  hostile  nation,  they  cer- 
tainly do  so  with  the  Genocide  Convention." 

Furthermore,  when  soldiers  kill  or  serious- 
ly wound  members  of  a  detachment  of  the 
military  forces  of  a  hostile  nation,  they  cer- 
tainly do  so  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  a  national  group  as  such.  Hence 
their  acts  in  combat  fall  clearly  within  the 
scope  and  the  Convention. 

In  such  cases,  according  to  article  VI  of 
the  Convention,  soldiers  are  triable  and 
punishable  in  the  courts  of  the  nation  In 
whose  territory  their  acts  are  committed, 
or  in  such  as  international  penal  tribune  "as 
may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
contracting  parties  which  have  accepted 
its  Jurisdiction." 

•'These  things  being  true,"  Ervln  told  Sen- 
ators, "American  soldiers  who  killed  or 
seriously  wounded  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
or  members  of  the  Vletcong,  or  South  Viet- 


namese civilians  In  Sovi  bh  Vietnam  might 
have  been  triable  and  pinlshable  In  courts 
sitting  In  South  Vietnam,  and  American 
aviators  who  killed  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
or  civilians  hi  bombing  r^ids  upon  targets  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  who  #ere  taken  prisoners 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  might  have  been 
triable  and  punishable  j  In  the  courts  of 
North  Vietnam.  No  sophistry  can  erase  this 


obvious  Interpretation 
ventlon." 

Indeed,    It    can't.    The 
Convention  would  give 
groups    of    Americans 
grounds  explains  why  th^ 
soclatlon   has   thus   far 
Its  ratification  by  the  Sei 


the  Geneva  Con- 
license  that  the 
persecute  various 

in  a  number  of 
American  Bar  As- 

efused   to   endorse 

ite. 


LABOR-MANAGEMEBTT    CONTRACT 
IN  THE  STEEL  JINDUSTRY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  labor  and  mknagement  In  the 
steel  industry  announced  one  of  the  most 
significant  agreement^  ever  negotiated 
through  collective  bargaining  in  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  agreenent,  the  largest 
U.S.  steel  companies  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  have  agreed  to  rely  on 
volimtary  arbitration,  i  ather  than  strikes 
or  lockouts,  to  resolvt  economic  issues 
upon  which  the  4gi  eement  can  be 
reached  through  volun  ;ary  negotiations. 

This  kind  of  approacl  i  to  settling  labor- 
management  disputes  has  been  talked 
about  for  many  years  It  has  now  be- 
come a  reality  in  the  s  beel  industry.  Not 
only  will  the  agreemsnt  bring  much- 
needed  stability  to  one  of  our  most  vital 
industries,  but  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  serious  consideration  of 
similar  approaches  in  other  industries. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  f  arslghted. 
responsible  leadership  that  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  barga  Lning  table  in  the 
steel  industry — I.  W.  A  jel  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  R.  Heath  Larry  for 
steel  management  for  their  vision  and 
courage  in  negotiatinr  this  agreement. 
Anyone  familiar  with  J  he  history  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  country  will 
understand  how  difficult  it  must  have 
been  for  both  labor  andjmanagement  vol- 
untarily to  relinquish  their  freedom  of 
action.  Both  sides  have  clearly  risked  a 
great  deaJ  in  entering|  into  this  agree- 
ment; yet,  if  it  works, 
started  on  the  road  to 


we  may  well  have 
a  period  of  more 
stable  and  harmonioiis  labor-manage 


this  country  has 


ment  relations   than 
known  for  decades. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  last  Priday'i  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  agreei^ent  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steel  Union,  10  Conc^ns  Bab  Strikes 
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PnTSBTTRGH,  March  29.< 
workers  of  America  approved 
precedented  agreement 
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ment  agreement,  which  wai  approved  by  the 
600  local  union  presidents  i  Jid  officers  In  the 
Basic  Steel  Industry  Confer  ince. 

Mr.  Abel  described  the  plan  as  "an  un- 
precedented experiment  that  we  think  wiU 
prove  there  Is  a  better  wiiy  for  labor  and 
management  to  negotiate  cc  ntracts." 

Sitting  beside  the  unioi  leader  was  R. 
Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  am  I  chairman  of  the 
negotiating  committee  for  .0  of  the  nation's 
major  steel  producing  companies. 

IMPORTS    MAY    DKCLINE 

"This  should  work  for  t  le  benefit  of  the 
employes,  the  company,  11  s  customers  and 
the  nation,"  Mr.  Larry  said. 

The  concerns  agreeing  tc  the  pact  are  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Indu  itrles.  Inc.,  Armco 
Steel  Corporation,  Bethletem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Inland  Steel  Coiipany,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporatio)  i.  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
United  States  Steel  Corpo:  ation,  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corporat  on  and  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Comp  iny. 

Both  Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Liirry  said  that  the 
agreement  was  expected  to 
ports  that  have  adversely 
mestlc  Industry,  do  away  w  ,th  stockpiling  by 
the  industry's  customers  1 1  anticipation  of 
strikes,  and  reduce  layoff!  and  unemploy' 
ment.  Imports  have  been  l>lamed  for  ellmt 
nating  160,000  steel workeis 
offs  totaled  about  100,00(i 
agreement  was  signed. 

Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Larry  £  aid  that  the  pact 
guaranteed  uninterrupted  sroduction  in  the 
American  steel  industry  foi  its  duration  and 
Mr.  Abel  voiced  the  hope  that  it  could  con- 
tinue Indefinitely. 

The  present  three-year  contract  between 
the  union  and  the  10  steel  concerns  will  ex- 
pire Aug.  1,  1974.  Mr.  Ab«l  said  the  union 
and  industry  had  begun  d  scusslng  the  new 
agreement  in  1967  and  neg(  itiated  it  over  the 
last  several  years  at  meetings  In  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Washington  an^  Florida 

In  their  Joint  statement, 
Larry  said  that  deadlocked 
tlon  In  the  past  had  res^ted  in  economic 
hardship  for  the  Industry,  the  employes  and 
the  communities  In  almost  every  state  where 
steel  operations  take  place. 

They  said  that  although]  the  Industry  had 
not  had  a  nation-wide  strifce  since  1959,  the 
potential  for  a  shutdowi  brought  about 
heavy  imports  of  foreign  stieel  that  adversely 
affected  the  United  State^  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Abel  said  the  new  procedure  would 
provide  each  side  maxlnum  bargaining 
leverage  without  Interrupi  ing  the  etUTiings 
of  employes  or  the  operations  of  the  com- 
panies. He  said  that  the  col  lectlve  bargaining 
relationship  between  union  and  management 
had  not  only  been  carefully  preserved,  but 
also  extended  and  refined. 

Mr.  Abel  said  the  600-mi(mber  Basic  Steel 
Industry  Conference  which  met  here  for  two 
days,  had  the  authority  to  ipprove  the  agree- 
ment but  that  the  rank  anjl  file  membership 
had  been  acquainted  with  1  ts  details  through 
talks  by  Mr.  Abel  and  the  i^nion  publication 
Steel  Labor. 

He  conceded,  however, 
conference  members  had 


Mr.  Abel  and  Mr. 
contract  negotia- 


;hat  some  of  the 

expressed  doubts 
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about    the    agreement, 
binding  arbitration. 

The  agreement,  covertngj 
In  the  basic  steel  Industry , 
Increase  of  at  least  3  per  c^nt  each  on  Aug.  1 
In  1974,  1976  and  1976.  C^t-of-Uvtng  wage 
adjustments    and    incentive    wages    In   the 
present  contract  will  be  ontlnued. 

Asked  how  the  parties  iigreed  to  a 
mum  3  per  cent,  Mr.  Abef  laughed  and  re- 
plied: 

"We  wanted  the  world  akid  the  companies 
didn't  want  to  give  us  anjrthlng.  The  3  per 
cent  Is  the  floor." 
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The  agreement  provides  for  a  one-time 
bonvis  of  $160  for  the  workers  covered.  It 
gives  local  unloios  the  right  to  strike  over 
local  Issues,  but  both  sides  said  that  local 
strikes  would  have  minimal  effect  on  the 
Industry. 

The  parties  will  begin  actual  negotiations 
no  later  than  Feb.  1.  1974.  After  April  16, 
1974,  they  will  submit  unresolved  contract 
Issues,  Including  wages,  to  an  arbitration 
panel  of  five  members  for  decision  on  or  be- 
fore July  10,  1974. 

Mr.  Abel  said  that  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization,  was 
aware  of  the  agreement  and  that  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  had  shown  an  in- 
terest in  it.  He  also  suggested  that  the  na- 
tion's raUroads  and  railway  unions  con- 
sider it. 

"We  have  wide  open  negotiations  coming 
up  in  1974  with  no  holds  barred,"  Mr.  Abel 
said.  "We  havent  said  that  we  have  agreed 
to  certain  limits.  I  hope  that  with  this  agree- 
ment the  Industry  will  modernize  and  pro- 
vide more  Jobs." 

Mr.  Larry  said,  "We  are  providing  stabUlty 
of  operations  but  we  are  not  displacing  col- 
lective bargaining.  We  will  seek  to  make  the 
agreement  work  without  arbitration.  Any 
agreement  providing  for  continued  opera- 
tions Is  a  major  step  forward  In  reducing 
steel  Imports.  We  think  this  agreement 
should  help  us  recapture  part  of  the  market 
we  have  lost." 


MISSOURI      HIGHWAY      IMPOUND- 
MENTS ILLEGAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  the  position  claimed  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recently  issued  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  impoundment  of  Federal  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
Missouri  Is  contrary  to  law.  The  decision, 
issued  on  Monday,  April  2,  affirms  the 
judgment  of  Chief  UJ3.  District  Judge 
William  Becker  of  the  Western  District 
of  Missouri  in  the  grant  of  declaratory 
relief  to  the  State  Highway  Commission 
of  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  are  thereby  enjoined  from 
continuing  present  impoimdments  or  im- 
posing future  impoundments  for  alleged 
inflationary  and  economic  reasons. 

This  decision  should  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  Americans.  Incidentally,  when 
the  appeal  was  taken,  I  joined  with  19 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  5  Members 
of  the  House  in  submitting  an  amicus 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  of  Missouri. 

The  court's  decision  rests  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  in  question,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  In  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Donald  P.  Lay,  joined  by  Judge  Gerald 
W.  Heaney,  the  court  concluded  in  part: 
We  turn  then  to  an  analysis  of  the  statute. 
At  the  outset  we  note  that  In  legislating  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  Congress  was  act- 
ing under  Article  I,  §  8  wherein  it  is  given 
its  express  constitutional  authority  to  es- 
tablish "post  Roads."  After  granting  several 
additional  powers  to  Congress,  Article  I, 
-  §  8  concludes  by  setting  forth  that  Congress 
may  "make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 


Office  thereof."  It  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  until  and  unless  Congress  acted  under 
Article  I,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  anyone 
else  within  the  Executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  build  a  federally  aided  high- 
way system.  The  only  branch  of  government 
which  has  the  constitutional  power  to  build 
roads  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  authority 
to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  the  con- 
struction can  be  carried  out.  It  should  re- 
quire no  citation  of  authority  to  reaffirm  the 
proposition  that  the  Secretary's  authority 
is  limited  to  carrying  out  the  law  according 
to  its  terms. 

As  has  cogently  been  observed,  "[wlhere 
Congress  has  consistently  made  express  Its 
delegation  of  a  particular  power.  Its  silence 
is  strong  evidence  that  It  did  not  Intend  to 
grant  the  power."  To  reason  that  there  Is 
implicit  authority  within  the  Act  to  defer 
approval  for  resisons  totally  collateral  and 
remote  to  the  Act  Itself  requires  a  strained 
construction  which  we  refuse  to  make.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  from  these  specific  grants 
of  authority  discretion  In  the  Secretary  to 
withhold  approval  on  projects  Congress  has 
specifically  directed  because  of  a  system  of 
priorities  the  Executive  chooses  to  impose 
on  all  expenditures.  The  Congressional  Intent 
is  that  the  Secretary  may  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion to  Insure  that  the  roads  are  well 
constructed  and  safety  built  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  all  in  f\irtherance  of  the  Act, 
but  when  the  impoundment  of  funds  Im- 
pedes the  orderly  progress  of  the  federal 
highway  program,  this  hardly  can  be  said 
to  be  favorable  to  such  a  program.  In  fact, 
it  is  in  derogation  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  Congress  Intended  such  a  result. 

Other  aspects  of  special  interest  are 
questions  of  the  court's  authority  to  de- 
cide this  question  as  presented.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  appellant  in  the  case, 
stated  that  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  to  control  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  funds  was  the  real  question  involved; 
also  that  the  matter  was  a  political  ques- 
tion and  not  subject  to  determination  by 
the  Judicial  branch.  The  eighth  circuit 
disagreed : 

The  Secretary  asserts  the  lack  of  justicia- 
bility on  the  ground  that  the  case  presents 
political  questions  not  appropriate  for  judi- 
cial resolution.  Counsel  suggests  that  what  is 
Involved  Is  the  "[e]xecutlve's  power  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  expenditure  of  funds"  and 
that  this  is  a  political  question.  We  disagree. 
The  only  issue  before  the  district  court  and 
this  court  is  the  question  of  statutory  con- 
struction. I.e.,  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  his  delegated 
duties  under  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act, 
can  withhold  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  for 
the  reasons  he  stated,  the  authority  to  obli- 
gate funds  duly  apportioned  to  the  state 
under  the  Act.  Surely  such  a  determination 
is  within  the  competence  of  the  courts. 

As  was  recently  observed,  "[l]n  our  over- 
all pattern  of  government  the  Judicial  branch 
has  the  function  of  requiring  the  executive 
(or  administrative)  branch  to  stay  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
branch." 

In  this  connection,  let  me  draw  at- 
tention to  the  observations  made  in  the 
eighth  circuit  court  view  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act,  a  statute  on  which  this 
administration  has  so  often  relied  as  au- 
thority for  many  impoundment  actions: 

Although  the  applicability  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act,  84  Stat.  49,  as  amended,  64 
Stat.  765,  31  U.S.C.  $  66S(c),  was  not  argued 
on  this  appeal,  the  conclusion  we  reach  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  Section  665(0)  (2)  aUows  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (now  OMB),  when  apportioning 
appropriation  funds,  to  set  up  reserves  (l.e.. 


withhold  the  funds)  In  order  "to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of 
operations,  or  other  developments  subse- 
quent to  the  date  on  which  such  appropria- 
tion was  made  available."  However,  the  Act 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  reserves  may 
only  be  established  when  the  funds  "will  not 
he  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
appropriation  concerned.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
ours.)  The  legislative  history  Is  emphatic  in 
noting  that  this  power  to  withhold  funds 
cannot  be  used  If  it  would  jeopardize  the 
policy  of  the  statute. 

"It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for  all 
possible  economies  to  be  effected  and  savings 
to  be  made,  but  there  is  no  warrant  or  justi- 
fication for  the  thwarting  of  a  major  policy 
of  Congress  by  the  impounding  of  funds.  If 
this  principle  of  thwarting  the  wUl  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Impounding  of  funds  should  be 
accepted  as  correct,  then  Congress  would  be 
totally  incapable  of  carrying  out  Its  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation."  (Emphasis  ours.)  HH.  Rep. 
No.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  311   (1950). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  any  withholding 
in  order  to  "effect  savings"  or  due  to  "sub- 
sequent events,"  etc.,  must  be  considered  In 
context  of  not  violating  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  particular  appropriation 
statute.  Such  purposes  and  objectives  are 
necessarily  violated  when  one  charged  with 
implementing  the  statute  acts  beyond  his 
delegated  authority. 

The  thrust  of  this  comment  is  that  the 
Antideficiency  Act  provides  no  authority 
for  impoundment  actions  which  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  purpose  and  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  imderlying  the 
appropriation  made. 

This  decision  is  of  such  current  in- 
terest that  the  majority  opinion  as  well 
as  the  dissenting  view,  should  be  readily 
available.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  decision  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit! 

Appeal  From  the  VS.  District  Court  fob 

THE   Western   District   of   Missottki — No. 

72-1512 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Mis- 
souri,' Appellee,  v.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  the  United  States,  and 
Casper  W.  Weinberger,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  of  the  United 
States,  Appellants. 

Submitted:  January  10,  1973. 

Filed:   April  2,   1973. 

Before  Lay,  Heaney,  and  Stephenson,  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Lay.  Circuit  Judge: 

The  legal  Issue  before  us  Is  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  defer  au- 
thority to  obligate  highway  funds  previously 
apportioned  to  the  State  of  Missouri  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  •  when 
the  reasons  given  for  the  deferment  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  are 
the  status  of  the  economy  and  the  need  to 
control  inflationary  pressures.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  balance  of  more  than  five  billion 
dollars  In  the  highway  trust  fund  Is  adequate 
to  meet  all  current  requirements  and  that 
Missouri  Is  qualified  In  every  respect  for  its 
apportionment.' 

On  June  30,  1971.  the  State  of  Missouri  filed 
an  amended  complaint  against  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
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and  Budget.  The  complaint  alleged  that  the 
Secretary  had  apportioned  116.7  million  dol- 
lars In  highway  funds  to  Missouri  In  fiscal 
1972,  but  that  he  Imposed  contract  controls 
on  (Impounded)  21.9  million  dollars  of  that 
suQi.  Missouri  also  complained  that  funds 
had  been  Impounded  In  fiscal  1971  for  the 
same  reasons.' 

The  district  court  held  that  the  contract 
controls  were  beyond  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act.  It  enjoined  further  withholdings  for 
Missouri  for  fiscal  year  1973;  Issued  a  writ  of 
mandamus  ordering  that  the  Secretary  re- 
voke any  contract  controls  prohibiting  Mis- 
souri from  obligating  its  full  apportionment 
for  fiscal  1973;  and  entered  a  Judgment  de- 
claring that  It  was  not  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  to  withhold  or  to  defer  ob- 
ligation of  highway  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  of  Mlssoiirl  for  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary. 

We  hold  that  the  action  for  mandamus 
was  mooted  by  the  Secretary's  removal  of  the 
contract  controls  during  the  pendency  of 
the  action*  but  that  the  court  properly 
granted  plaintiff's  declaratory  judgment. 

On  appeal,  the  Secretary  argues:  (1)  that 
there  is  no  subject  matter  jurisdiction,  (2) 
that  there  is  no  justiciable  Issue  since  the 
case  Involves  only  a  political  question,  and 
(3)  that  the  Secretary  possesses  discretion 
under  the  statute  to  withhold  funds  for  the 
stated  reasons. 

JtTRISDlCTION 

Missouri  alleged  and  the  district  court  so 
held  that  it  had  Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  the 
mandamus  statute,  28  U.S.C.  §  1361,  and  by 
Section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  5  701  et  seq. 

The  Secretary  urges  that  mandamus  Is  not 
a  proper  basis  for  jurisdiction  since  the  High- 
way Act  Is  non-mandatory  In  nature  and 
that  mandamus  is  only  applicable  where  the 
duty  owed  Is  specific,  unequivocal  and  plainly 
prescribed.'  The  Secretary  further  contends 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  not 
an  independent  soxirce  of  jurisdiction '  but 
is  only  applicable  when  other  grounds  of 
statutory  jurisdiction  exist.  Regardless  of 
these  contentions  we  find  an  ample  jurisdic- 
tional basis  for  adjudication  under  28  U.S.C. 
§  1331(a). 

Although  §  1331(a)  was  not  specifically 
pleaded  In  the  complaint,  a  review  of  the 
entire  complaint  demonstrates  that  a  federal 
question  exists.  The  plaintiffs  sought  a  judi- 
cial construction  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  and  the  amount  in  controversy  obviously 
exceeded  $10,000.  In  Sikora  v.  Brenner,  379 
P.  2d  134  (DC.  Clr.  1967),  the  plaintiff 
alleged  jurisdiction  under  35  U.S.C.  145.  The 
district  court  dismissed  for  lack  of  subject 
matter  jurisdiction.  However,  on  appeal,  the 
appellate  court  found  that  Jurisdiction  exist- 
ed under  5  U.S.C.  f  704.  The  court  stated : 

"The  District  Court's  jurisdiction  was 
established  by  the  allegations  of  operative 
facts  bringing  the  controversy  within  the 
scope  of  the  statute  conferring  jurisdiction 
on  the  court.  The  court's  jurisdiction  was 
neither  dependent  upon  nor  removable  by 
any  reference  to  or  recitation  of  a  statute  in 
the  allegations."  379  F.  2d  at  136. 
Moreover,  since  the  complaint  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  federal  question  jurisdiction  did 
exist,  there  is  no  need  for  this  court  to 
remand  in  order  to  amend  the  pleadings  to 
specifically  allege  1331(a)  as  a  basis  of  jur- 
isdiction. See  Norton  v.  Lamey,  266  U.S.  511, 
516  (1925).  We  can  assume  that  the  com- 
plaint has  been  amended  to  conform  to  this 
fact  and  proceed  to  review  the  district  court's 
Judgment  on  the  merits.  See  also  National 
Farmers  Union  Property  &  Casualty  Co.  v. 
Fisher,  284  P.  2d  421,  423  (8  Cir.  1960) ;  Parker 
V.  Gordon,  178  P.  2d  888,  890  n.  2  (1  Clr. 
1949). 
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In  view  of  our  finding 
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states  are  permitted  to  obligate  the  appor- 
tioned funds  through  the  letting  of  construc- 
tion contracts,  etc.  Section  118(b)  provides 
that  the  sums  "available  for  expenditure"  '*> 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  In  that 
state  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums  are  au- 
thorized, and  any  funds  not  expended  after 
that  time  shall  lapse,  except  that  unexpended 
funds  apportioned  for  the  Interstate  System 
shall  "Immediately  be  reapportioned  among 
the  other  States.  .  .  ."  The  final  stage  of  the 
Act  is  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
money  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  pay 
the  state  the  proportional  federal  share  of 
construction  costs  incurred  In  the  partial 
of  total  completion  of  the  highway  projects. 
In  1966  President  Johnson,  In  transmitting 
his  proposals  to  Congress,  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  deferral  of  lower  priority 
federal  expenditures  by  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion In  order  to  curb  mflatlon  and  assure 
the  stability  of  the  economy  (H.R.  No.  492, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966)).  Thereafter,  on 
November  23,  1966,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advised  the  Department 
of  Treasury  that  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram would  have  to  bear  its  share  of  such 
deferrals.  Accordingly,  the  program  was  Itm-. 
Ited  to  $3  billion  In  total  project  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1967."  This  was  done  not- 
withstanding provisions  In  the  Highway  Act 
authorizing  over  $4  billion  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  states  for  highway  construction. 

In  light  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation sought  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  Secre- 
ii'  tary's  authority  to  defer  obligations  under 

'  the   Highway   Act.   The   opinion   of   Ramsey 

1  Clark,  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 

1  States,  was  issued  on  February  25,  1967.  At- 

}  torney  General  Clark  concluded  that  "the 

\,  Secretary  has  the  power  to  defer  the  avalla- 

!  billty  to  the  States  of  those  funds  authorized 

and  apportioned  for  highway  coiistruction 
which  have  not,  by  the  approval  of  a  project, 
become  the  subject  of  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  favor  of  a  State."  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  No. 
32  (1967). 

The  essential  theses  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary defends  his  authority  to  impose  con- 
tract controls  under  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  turns  on  three  arguments :  ( 1 )  that 
appropriation  acts  are  permissive  in  nature 
and  do  not  provide  a  specific  mandate  that 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  apportioned  must 
be  expended;  ^  (2)  that  there  exists  no 
'■  vested  right  by  the  states  In  the  appropri- 

Jated  funds  until  such  time  that  the  Secre- 
tary  gives  his  approval;    and    (3)    that  the 
language  of  Section  101(c)   is  precatory  and 
J  although  expressing  Congress"  "desire"  and 

"policy"  that  highway  funds  not  be  im- 
pounded, the  terms  of  the  statute  are  not 
mandatory. 

We  find  these  arguments  unavailing.  The 
claim  that  a  general  appropriation  act  is 
deemed  permissive  In  nature  as  far  as  it 
constitutes  a  mandate  to  expend  funds  has 
not  escaped  criticism.'-''  Nevertheless,  assum- 
ing the  proposition  to  be  true.  It  still  does 
not  provide  a  bottom  on  which  to  premise 
either  a  direct  or  implied  authorization  with- 
in the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  administer 
contract  controls.  For  although  a  general 
appropriation  act  may  be  viewed  as  not 
providing  a  specific  mandate  to  expend  all 
of  the  funds  appropriated,  this  does  not  a 
fortiori  endow  the  Secretary  with  the  au- 
thority to  use  unfettered  discretion  as  to 
when  and  how  the  moneys  may  be  used.  The 
Act  circumscribes  that  discretion  and  only 
an  analysis  of  the  statute  Itself  can  dictate 
the  latitude  of  the  questioned  discretion. 
Ciiil  Aeronautics  Board  v.  Delta  Air  Lines. 
Inc.,  367  U.S.  316,  322  (1961);  Federal  Trade 
Commission  v.  National  Lead  Co.,  352  U.S. 
419,  428   (1957);   Stark  v.  Wickard,  321   U.S. 
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288.  309  (1944);  Pentheny,  Ltd.  v.  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands,  360  F.2d  786,  790 
(3  Cir.  1966). 

The  second  contention  raised  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  that  the  states  have  no  vested  inter- 
est in  the  funds  at  the  time  the  Secretary 
exercises  his  contract  control.  This  argument 
is  premised  on  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act 
which  states  that  approval  of  the  Secretary 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  contractual  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  Is,  therefore, 
urged  that  the  statute  is  not  mandatory  and 
that  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  with- 
hold his  approval  up  to  two  years  time.'* 
Assuming  arguendo  that  the  states  have  no 
vested  right  in  the  funds  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  approves  the  specific  projects 
we  fall  to  see  that  this  provides  a  basis  for 
finding  that  t.ie  Secretary  has  lawful  dis- 
cretion to  withhold  his  approval  of  projects 
for  reasons  not  contemplated  within  the 
Act.i-- 

The  remaining  argument  of  the  Secretary 
Is  that  Section  101(c)  of  the  Act  demon- 
strates that  Congress  deems  Impoundment 
of  funds  permissive.  Section  101(c)  specifi- 
cally provides: 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon 
any  Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  ap- 
portioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation.  .  .  ." 

The  Secretary  lu-ges  that  "the  sense  of  Con- 
gress" language  Is  precatory  and  simply  ex- 
pres.ses  the  wishes  of  Congress  rather  than 
a  specific  mandate  of  proscription.  Assum- 
ing for  the  moment  that  this  be  corect,  we 
find  the  argument  still  not  controlling  the 
issue  before  us.  The  fundamental  Issue  is 
whether  the  Secretary  possesses  direct  or  im- 
plied authority  to  exercise  contract  controls 
for  the  reasons  advanced  here.  Such  au- 
thority. If  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  gleamed 
from  the  language  of  the  Act  Itself. 

We  turn  then  to  an  analysis  of  the  statute. 
At  the  outset  we  note  that  In  legislating  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  Congress  was  act- 
ing under  Article  I,  §  8  wherein  it  Is  given 
its  express  constitutional  authority  to  estab- 
lish "post  Roads."  After  granting  several 
additional  powers  to  Congress,  Article  I, 
§  8  concludes  by  setting  forth  that  Congress 
may  "make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
Office  thereof."  It  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  until  and  unless  Congress  acted  under 
Article  I,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  anyone 
else  within  the  Executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  build  a  federally  aided  high- 
way system.  The  only  branch  of  government 
which  has  the  constitutional  power  to  build 
roads  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  authority 
to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  the  con- 
struction can  be  carried  out.  It  should  re- 
quire no  citation  of  authority  to  reaffirm  the 
proposition  that  the  Secretary's  authority  is 
limited  to  carrying  out  the  law  according  to 
its  terms. 

In  construing  the  statute,  we  adhere  to  the 
basic  canon  of  construction  observed  In 
Richards  v.  United  States: 

"We  believe  it  fundamental  that  a  section 
of  a  statute  should  not  be  read  In  Isolation 
from  the  context  of  the  whole  Act,  and  that 
In  fulfilling  our  responsibility  In  interpret- 
ing legislation,  "we  must  not  be  guided  by  a 
single  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence,  but 
[should]  look  to  the  provisions  of  the  whole 
law,  and  to  its  object  and  policy.'  "  369  U.S.  1, 
11  (1962). 

And  as  stated  in  2  Sutherland.  Statutory 
Construction  $2802,  at  215  (3d  ed.  1943), 
"[t]he  statute  should  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  Its  subject  matter  and  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  enacted."  Over  a  century  ago. 
Lord  Campbell  noted,  "ll]t  Is  the  duty  of 


the  Courts  of  Justice  to  try  to  get  at  the  real 
Intention  of  the  Legislature  by  carefully  at- 
tending to  the  Whole  scope  of  the  statute  to 
be  construed."  (Emphasis  ours.)  Lii'erpool 
Borough  Bank  v.  Turner,  45  Eng.Repr.  715. 
718  (1860),  aff'd,  70  EngJlepr.  703.  See  gen- 
erally Thompson  v.  Clifford,  408  F.2d  154, 
158  (D.C.  Clr.  1968);  United  States  v.  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  355  F.2d  688,  692  (2  Cir. 
1966);  Joann-a  Western  Mills  Co.  v.  United 
States.  311  F.Supp.  1328,  1335  (Cust.Ct. 
1970) . 

Under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  a  coherent  scheme  of 
statutory  duties  relating  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  While  the  Secretary  is  given 
the  discretion  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
state  highway  program  under  the  statute, 
nevertheless  he  must  act  within  specific  di- 
rections relating  to  efficiency,  safety  and 
overall  compliance  with  the  Act  itself.  With- 
in Sections  105(a)  and  106(a),  the  Secretary 
Is  given  the  discretion  to  approve  a  state's 
programs  and  projects,  respectively.  However, 
In  both  Instances  the  statute  sets  out  de- 
tailed considerations  designed  to  guide  the 
Secretary's  approval.""  In  this  regard,  it  Is 
clear  that  Congress  did  contemplate  that 
the  Secretary  exercise  administrative  ex- 
pertise to  see  that  the  apportioned  funds  are 
not  expended  on  projects  which  fail  to  meet 
reosonable  standards  of  cost.  Such  adminis- 
trative stewardship  Is  implicit  within  Sec- 
tion 106(d)  of  the  Act  which  reads: 

"(d)  In  such  cases  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines advisable,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  proposed  projects  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  value  engineering  or  other  cost  reduction 
analysis." 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  over- 
see the  letting  of  contracts  (23  U.S.C.  §  112) 
and  to  Insure  that  prevailing  wage  rates  are 
maintained  (23  U.S.C.  §  113).  We  find  noth- 
ing within  these  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
explicitly  or  impliedly  allows  the  Secretary 
to  withold  approval  of  construction  projects 
for  reasons  remote  and  unrelated  to  the  Act. 
The  statute  specifically  sets  out  when  the 
Secretary  is  justified  in  withholding  funds 
from  the  states.  This  authority  generally  re- 
lates to  guarding  against  the  depletion  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  Secretary  Is 
given  the  express  power  to  withhold  oniipa- 
tlonal  authority  for  a  given  fi.«;cal  year  if  the 
Secretary  of  Treasxiry  determines  that  "the 
amounts  which  will  be  available  In  such 
fund  .  .  .  will  be  insufficient  to  defray  tlie 
exp>enditures  which  will  be  required  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  apportionment  to  the  States  of 
the  amounts  authorized  .  .  .  ."  Section  2'>9(b) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  70 
Stat.  400,  23  U.S.C.  !  120  note.  See  also  23 
U.S.C.  S  101(c). 

As  has  cogently  been  observed,  "[wlhere 
Congress  has  consistently  made  express  its 
delegation  of  a  particular  power.  Its  silence 
Is  strong  evidence  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
grant  the  power."  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Federal  Maritime  Covimission,  348  P.2d  756. 
758  (D.C.Cir.  1965).  Cf.  Z7(ber  v.  Allen.  396 
U.S.  168,  183  (1969):  Addison  v.  Holly  Hill 
Fruit  Products.  Inc.,  322  VS.  607.  617  (1944i. 
To  reason  that  there  is  implicit  authoriiy 
within  the  Act  to  defer  approval  for  reasons 
totally  collateral  and  remote  to  the  Act  itself 
requires  a  strained  construction  which  we 
refuse  to  make.  It  Is  impossible  to  find  from 
these  specific  grants  of  authority  discretion 
in  the  Secretary  to  withhold  approval  on 
projects  Congress  has  specifically  directed 
because  of  a  system  of  priorities  the  Execu- 
tive chooses  to  impo.se  on  all  expenditures. 
The  Congressional  intent  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  exercise  his  discretion  to  insure 
that  the  roads  are  well  constructed  and 
safely  built  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  all 
in  furtherance  of  the  Act.  but  when  the 
Impoundment  of  funds  Impedes  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  federal  highway  program,  this 
hardly  can  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  such  a 
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program.  In  fact.  It  Is  In  derogation  of  It. 
It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  that  Congi«ss  in- 
tended such  a  result. 

SECTION    118(B) 

The  Secretary  additionally  urges  that  since 
Section  118(b)  provides  that  the  sums  are 
to  be  available  for  expenditure  for  a  period 
of  two  years  before  they  lapse.  It  is  perfectly 
legal  for  him  to  withhold  obligatlonal 
authority  so  long  as  the  states  receive  their 
full  obligatlonal  authority  within  the  two- 
year  period.  This  is  not  only  contradictory 
of  the  government's  position  that  the  states 
have  no  vested  interest  In  the  monies 
authorized,  but  this  misconstrues  the  Intent 
of  Section  118(b)  as  well.  That  section  pro- 
vides: "Such  sums  shall  continue  available 
for  expenditure  in  that  state  ...  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  .  .  ."  (Our  emphasis.) 
This  simply  means  that  the  money  is  to  be 
available  for  an  Individual  state  to  use,  and 
if  any  state  does  not  obligate  all  their  money 
within  the  two-year  period,  then  the  money 
will  lapse.  The  statute  is  not  directed  at  per- 
mitting the  federal  government  to  withhold 
the  money  as  It  sees  fit  so  long  as  the  states 
are  allowed  to  obligate  the  funds  within  two 
years.  This  construction  finds  support  in  the 
legislative  history.  In  the  Senate  Report  to 
the  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Rural 
Post  Roads  Act,  which  was  the  Initial  fed- 
eral legislation  supporting  highway  con- 
struction, the  following  appears: 

"Section  3  also  provides  that  the  unex- 
pended portions  of  the  appropriations  at  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
expenditiire  until  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  This  will  prevent  both  undue 
haste  in  the  expenditure  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  prevent  its  being  turned  back  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  defeating  of 
the  purpose  of  the  act  by  failure  to  ade- 
quately and  wisely  expend  it  for  the  purpose 
of  road  improvement.  In  order  that  the 
States  having  no  highway  departments  may 
not  be  penalized  pending  the  meeting  of 
their  State  legl.slatures,  this  section  allows 
them  U7itil  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  year  for  ichich  appropriation 
was  made  \in  order  to  arrange  for  expendi- 
ture.]" (Italic  ours.)  S.  Rep.  No.  250,  64th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1916). 

The  bracket«d  language  clearly  indicates 
that  any  expenditures  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  states  within  the  two  years.  Ftirther- 
more.  in  the  Conference  Report  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956,  it  is  noted 
that  the  funds  available  for  expeTiditure  will 
lapse  if  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period.  In  discussing  the  availabUity  for 
expenditure,  the  Committee  observed: 

"(f>  Availability  for  expenditure. — The  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  (sec.  108(h) )  and  the 
conference  agreement  (sec.  108(f))  are  iden- 
tical in  this  respect.  Th  conferees  took  not© 
of  the  fact  that  some  States  have  Tiot  yet 
obligated  all  of  the  funds  previously  appor- 
tioned to  them  under  the  authorizations 
contained  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1954,  wherein  the  matching  ratio  Is  60-40 
instead  of  the  more  liberal  90-10  ratio  pro- 
vided In  the  conference  agreement.  It  is 
intended  by  the  conferees  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  each  State  shall 
utilise  all  60-40  funds  apportioned  to  it  be- 
fore the  lapse  period  and  that  no  State  will 
be  permitted  to  deliberately  lapse  any  of  the 
60-40  funds  In  order  to  substitute  therefor 
the  more  favorable  OO-lO  funds  and  thereby 
increase  the  total  Federal  funds  going  into 
any  State  for  he  Interstate  Ssystem."  (Italic 
ours.)  H.R.  Rept.  No.  2436,  84th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  (1956);  U.S.  CODE,  CONG.  &  ADM. 
NEWS  at  2896  (1956). 

Thus,  there  is  a  clear  indication  that  Con- 
gress Intended  that  the  obligation  of  funds 
within  the  lapse  period  be  a  continuing  duty 
of  the  states.   Once  this  premise  Is  recog- 
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only  be  established  when  th©  funds  "will  not 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
appropriation  concerned.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
ours.)  The  legislative  blstcH^  Is  emphatic 
In  noting  that  this  power  to  withhold  funds 
cannot  be  used  if  it  would  jeopardize  the 
policy  of  the  statute. 

"It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for 
all  possible  economies  to  be  effected  and 
savings  to  be  made,  but  there  is  no  warrant 
or  justification  for  the  thwarting  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  impounding  of 
funds.  If  this  principle  of  thwarting  th© 
will  of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of  funds 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Congress 
would  be  totally  Incapable  of  carrying  out 
Its  constitutional  mandate  of  providing  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation."  (Italic  ours.)  H.R. 
Rept.  No.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  311  (1950) . 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  any  withholding  In 
order  to  "effect  savings"  or  due  to  "subse- 
qent  events,"  et  cetera,  mtist  be  considered 
in  context  of  not  violating  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  particular  appropriation 
statute.  Such  purposes  and  objectives  are 
necessarily  violated  when  one  charged  with 
Implementing  the  statute  acts  beyond  his 
delegated  authority. 

CONCLUSION 

We  conclude  that  the  statutory  provisions 
Of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  23  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.  (1970),  do  not 
expressly  or  impliedly  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  the  authority  to  obligate 
apportioned  funds  where  the  only  reasons 
are  those  advanced  by  the  Secretary  in  this 
case. 

As  earlier  Indicated  the  Issuance  of  the 
writ  of  mandamus  is  now  moot  and  is  hereby 
ordered  vacated.  The  Judgment  granting  de- 
claratory relief  In  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is 
affirmed.  The  defendants  are  hereby  enjoined 
from  withholding  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
now  and  in  the  future,  the  authority  to  obli- 
gate its  apportioned  funds  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  for  reasons  allegedly  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  the  economy  and  the 
need   to  control   inflationary   pressures. 

Judgment  affirmed,  as  modified. 

FOOTNOTES 

»  In  addition  to  several  states,  the  follow- 
ing also  submitted  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  appellee:  Senator  Samuel 
J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Government  Opera- 
tions  Committee;    Senator   James   O.   East- 
land, President  Pro  Tempore,  Chairman,  Ju- 
diciary Committee:  Senator  Michael  J.  Mans- 
field,  Majority   Leader;    Senator   Robert    C 
Byrd,    Assistant    Majority    Leader;    Senator 
Jennings      Randolph.      Chairman,      Public 
Works  Committee:   Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan.   Chairman,    Appropriations    Committee- 
Senator     Howard     W.     Cannon,     Chairman 
Aeronautical  &  Space   Sciences   Committee' 
Senator    Thomas    F.    Eagleton,    Chairman, 
District    of    Columbia    Committee:    Senator 
J.    W.    Fulbrlght,    Chairman    Foreign    Re- 
lations  Committee;    Senator  Vance   Hartke 
Chairman,     Veterans'     Affairs     Committee' 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chairman,  in'- 
terior  &  Insular  Affairs  Committee;  Senator 
Gale   W.    McGee.    Chairman,    Post    Office    & 
ClvU  Service  Committee;  Senator  Warren  G 
Magnuson,    Chairman,    Commerce    Commit- 
tee;   Senator  Lee   Metcalf,   Chairman,   Joint 
Committee   on   Congressional   Organization- 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  Chairman,  Bankl 
ing.  Housing   &   Urban   Affairs   Committee; 
Senator  Stuart  Symington;  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams.  Jr.,  Chairman.  Labor  &  Public 
Welfare    Committee;     Representative    J.    J 
fickle;  Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal- 
Representative    Morris    K.    Udall;     Senator 
John  A.  Stennis,  Chairman,  Armed  Services 
committee;    Senator   Herman   E.   Talmadge 
Chairman,  Agriculture  &  Forestry  Commit- 
tee; Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Chairman,  Aero- 
nautical &  Space  Sciences  Committee;  Sen- 


ator Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  Senator  John  V. 
Tunney;  Representative  William  V.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.;  Representative  Robert  F.  Drlnan; 
and  PubUc  Citizen,  Inc. 

» As  amended,  23  VS.C.  S  101  et  seq. 
(1970).  Th©  act  of  deferring  authority  to 
obligate  funds  is  generally  referred  to  as 
"contract  controls." 

» Under  Section  209  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  23  U.S.C.  §  120  note, 
there  is  established  a  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Appropriated  into  that  fund  are  specified 
percentages  of  certain  highway  user  taxes, 
such  as  taxes  on  dlesel  fuel,  gasoline,  trucks, 
tires,  etc.,  which  are  received  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. These  funds  are  then  used  to  reimburse 
the  states  for  expenditures  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act. 

*The  district  court  restricted  Its  issuance 
of  maiidamus  to  fiscal  year  1973.  The  date 
of  the  district  court's  hearing  was  June  19, 
1972,  and  the  record  shows  that  on  June  15, 
1972,  Missouri  was  Informed  that  it  would 
be  entitled  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds  orig- 
inally apportioned  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
Thus,  on  the  date  of  judgment,  August  7, 
1972,  there  was  no  specific  duty  breached 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  ordered  for  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out. 

=  The  original  action  was  commenced  on 
August  14,  1970,  and  related  to  highway 
funds  Impounded  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  This  was  dismissed  as  moot 
since  the  court  found  that  at  the  time  of 
trial  the  contract  controls  had  been  removed 
and  that  Ml3i>ourl  had  been  allowed  to  obli- 
gate all  funds  which  had  originally  been  ap- 
portioned for  that  fiscal  year  aiid  previous 
fiscal  years.  However,  the  court  permitted 
Missouri  to  file  an  amended  complaint  to 
pursue  Its  claims  for  the  years  after  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"  The  possible  difficulty  with  mandamus  is 
the  judicial   gloss  requiring   that   the   duty 
sought    must    be    a    positive    command    so 
plainly   defined   as   to   be  free   from   doubt. 
Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Tribe  of  In- 
dians v.  Udall,  355  F.  2d  364   (8  Clr.  1966), 
cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  831.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated,  "where  the  duty  .  .  .  de- 
pends upon  a  statute  or  statutes  the  con- 
struction or  application  of  which  Is  not  free 
from  doubt.  It  Is  regarded  as  Involving  the 
character  of  Judgment  or  discretion  which 
cannot   be  controlled  by  mandamus."   Wil- 
bur V.  United  States  ex  rel.  Kadrie,  281  U5 
206,  219    (1930).  Nevertheless,   If  the  Secre- 
tary   was    not    delegated    any    discretionary 
power  to  withhold  obUgational  authority  for 
anti-infiationary    purposes,     the     Secretary 
would   be   acting   outside   the   scope  of  his 
power  and  It  would  appear  that  mandamus 
was  Intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  such  re- 
lief. See  Peoples  v.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  427  F.  2d  561.  565   (D.C.  Clr. 
1970)— "While  the  statute  1 1361 J  Is  couched 
in  terms  of  mandamus  action,  its  liberalizing 
purpose  .  .  .  was  Intended  to  permit  District 
Courts  generally   to   Issue   appropriate   cor- 
rective orders  where  Federal  officials  are  not 
acting  within  the  zone  of  their  permissible 
discretion  but  are  abusing  their  discretion  or 
otherwise  acting  contrary  to  law.  .  .  ."  See 
also  Udall  v.  Wisconsin,  Colorado  and  Minne- 
sota, 306  F.  2d  790,  793  (D.C.  Cir.  1962)    cert 
denied,    371    U.S.   969    (1963).   See   generally 
Byse  and  Flocca.  Section  1361  Of  The  Man- 
damus And  Venue  Act  of  1962  And  -'Non- 
statutory"  Judicial  Review  Of  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative   Action.    81    Harv.    L.    Rev.    308 
(1967).    However,    it    is   apparent    that    any 
issue  concerning  a  writ  of  mandamus  Is  moot 
as  far  as  this  appeal  is  concerned.  See  note  4 
supra. 

•Federal  courts  are  apparentlv  divided  as 
to  whether  Section  10  of  the  APA  confers  in- 
dependent jurisdiction  (Section  10  generally 
provides  that  "[aj  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  agency  action  ...    is  en- 


titled to  judicial  review  thereof,"  and  that 
"final  agency  action  for  which  there  Is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  In  a  court  lis)  subject 
to  Judicial  review.").  Compare  Brennan  v. 
Udall.  251  F.  Supp.  12  (D.  Colo.  1966),  affd. 
379  F.  2d  803  (10  Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied.  389 
U.S.  975,  with  Arizona  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  v.  Department  of  HEW,  449 
F.  2d  456,  464  (9  Clr.  1971),  cert,  denied.  405 
U.S.  919  (1972).  For  a  general  review  of  the 
problem,  see  Cramton,  Nonstatutory  Review 
Of  Federal  Administrative  Action:  The  Need 
For  Statutory  Reform  Of  Sovereign  Immu- 
nity. Subject  Matter  Jurisdiction,  And 
Parties  Defendant,  68  Mich.  L.  Rev.  387.  444 
(1970).  This  court  has  held  that  the  APA 
does  not  confer  independent  jurisdiction. 
Twill  Cities  Chippewa  Tribal  Council  v.  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe,  370  P.  2d.  529.  532  (B 
Cir.  1967).  Although  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  spoken  directly  to  the  issue,  its  recent 
cases  tend  to  look  favorably  upon  construing 
Section  10  as  an  affirmative  grant  of  Jurtdic- 
tlon.  See.  e.g..  Rusk  v.  Cort,  369  U.S.  367,  371- 
372  (1962):  Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner, 
387  U.S.  136.  141  (1967);  Gardner  v.  Toilet 
Goods  Ass'n.,  387  U.S.  167,  177  (1967)  (opin- 
ion of  Fortas,  J  ) ;  Citizens;  to  Preserve 
Overlon  Park  v.  Volpe,  401  U.S.  402  (1971). 
See  generally  Byse  aud  Fiocca,  supra  note  6. 
at  330-331. 

>■  In  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
formula,  former  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, F.  C.  Turner,  has  observed:  "There 
is  absolutely  no  discretion  of  any  kind  in 
our  cfflce  with  respect  to  how  much  any  State 
gets  In  any  of  these  categories  of  funds 
(pursuant  to  the  formula].  The  apportion- 
ment Is  specified  In  the  law  and  we  distribute 
it  right  to  the  dollar."  Testimony  reported  In 
Hearings  on  Executive  Impoundment  of  Ap- 
propriated Funds  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  80 
(1971)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Senate  Hear- 
ings 1 . 

"In  Section  109  Congress  sets  forth  some 
ten  detailed  standards  which  are  to  guide 
the  Secretary's  approval  under  S  106(a). 
These  standards  relate  to  construction  and 
safety  considerations.  See  note   16  Infra. 

'Under  Section  118(b),  "expenditure"  Is 
defined : 

".  .  .  .  Such  sums  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  expended  If  a  sum  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  and  previous  fiscal 
years  is  covered  by  formal  project  agreements 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  each  Act  which  contains  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  Federal-aid  highways." 

"See  testimony  of  F.  C.  Turner,  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  8,  59. 

'-  Although  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  act,  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion we  asume  that  there  Is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  general  appropriation  and 
the  grant  of  authority  to  apportion  funds  to 
the  respective  states  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  The  actual  appropriation  of 
money  under  the  statute  Is  ministerial.  It 
does  not  occur  until  monies  are  appropriated 
to  be  paid  from  the  trust  fund  to  reimburse 
the  states  for  construction  already  completed 
under  the  Act.  See  Section  209(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highwav  Act  of  1956.  70  Stat.  397.  23 
U.S.C.  §  120  note, 

'  ■  See  generally  Stassen.  Separation  Of  Pou- 
er.s  And  The  Uncommon  Defense:  The  Case 
Against  Impounding  Of  Weapons  System  Ap- 
propriations. 67  Geo.  L.  J.  1159.  1181  n  117 
(1969);  Ramsey.  Impoundment  By  the  Ercc- 
utive  Department  Of  Funds  Which  Co::- 
gress  Has  Authorized  It  To  Spend  Or  Obli- 
gate. Legislative  Research  Service  (Library 
of  Congress)  at  15  (1968):  Davis.  Congrcs- 
tional  Power  To  Require  Defense  Expendi- 
tures, 33  Ford.  L.  Rev.  39.  55  (1964). 
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"  In  this  connection,  it  shoiild  be  stated 
that  the  Secretary  urges  that  his  controls 
ordinarily  involve  only  five  months  defer- 
ral and  that  Impact  on  the  federal  high- 
way program  Is  not  substantial.  The  latter 
fact  Is  disputed.  For  example,  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  observed : 

"CutbsMiks  and  freezes  on  the  availability 
of  highway  trust  fund  money  have  been  in- 
voked by  the  executive  branch  on  various 
occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  alleged- 
ly as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  measure,  even 
though  funds  were  and  are  available  In  the 
trust  fund  to  meet  expenditure  resulting 
from  the  obligation  of  such  funds.  This  ciwb- 
agalnst-lnflatlon  argument  is  without  merit. 
The  resulting  delays  In  construction  Inevita- 
bly mean  that  the  costs  will  be  greater.  This 
stop-start  manipulation  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, with  the  uncertain  position  into  which 
contractors,  laborers,  and  State  highway  pro- 
gramers  are  put,  cannot  but  help  to  boost 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  program."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  91-1554  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970):  UJ3 
Code,  Oong.  &  Adm.  News  at  6401  (1970). 

Whether  It  does  or  does  not  clearly  falls 
outside  our  Judicial  duty  here— we  look  to 
the  statute  and  not  to  the  result  of  the  Sec- 
retary's action  In  order  to  determine  his  law- 
ful authority. 

"Although  we  And  It  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide, a  reasonable  construction  of  Section 
118(a)  is  contrary  to  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ment that  the  states  have  no  Inchoate  In- 
terest whatsoever  in  the  funds  so  appor- 
tioned. Section  118(a)  provides: 
"5  118.  Availability  of  siuns  apportioned. 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  date  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  certified  to  each  State  highway  de- 
partment the  sums  apportioned  to  each 
Federal-aid  system  or  part  thereof  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  under  this  title,  or  un- 
der prior  Acts,  such  sums  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title."  (Italic  ours.) 

The  phrase  "shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure" Is  Indicative  of  a  Congressional 
Intent  that  the  money  so  apportioned  may 
be  fully  obligated  by  the  states.  This  can 
perhaps  best  be  demonstrated  by  analogizing 
to  other  acts  which  contain  somewhat  similar 
language.  For  instance,  in  the  Medical  Facul- 
ties Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (HiU-Burton  Act),  Congress 
stated  In  Section  601 : 

"TITLE  VI— AVAILABILITY  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  expressly  In  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  to  carry  out  any  program  for 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law  410, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  as  amended)  or 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164,  as  amended) 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year."  (italic  ours.)  H.R.  11102,  91st  Cone, 
2d  Sess.  (1970). 

The  Conference  Conunlttee  Report  ex- 
plained the  purjKise  of  section  601 : 

"AVAILABILrrY    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"The  Senate  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided that  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  any  program  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
certain  acts  relating  to  Indian  health  pro- 
grams, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  and  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriated. 
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"The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  it  Is  lim- 
ited to  funds  appropriate  for  fiscal  years 
ending  before  July  1,  197^,  and  applies  only 
to  funds  appropriated  (o  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  the  public  Hi  lalth  Service  Act  or 
the  Mental  Retardation  I  acuities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  :;enter8  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  The  purj  ose  of  thU  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  admin  Istratively  imposed 
freezes,  reductions,  and  \ollbacks  from  ap- 
plying to  health  program  authorized  under 
these  acts.  Where  a  progra  n  authorizes  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  or  more  than  one 
fiscal  year,  and  funds  ai  e  appropriated  to 
cover  more  than  one  fiscal  year,  the  conferees 
Intend  that  the  amendmtnt  shall  apply  to 
the  entire  period  covered  by  the  appropria- 
tions." (Our  emphasis.)  3.R.  Rep.  No.  91- 
1167,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1970).  U.S.  CODE 
CONG.  &  ADM.  NEWS  at  3  !69  (1970) . 

President  Nixon  vetoed  his  bill  and  in  his 
message  to  Congress  he  r  icognlzed  that  the 
"shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure" language  of  Se(  tlon  601  was  man- 
datory In  nature.  His  veto  message  stated  in 
pertinent  part: 

"One  of  the  most  ui  acceptable  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  in  Sec  ion  601.  Here,  the 
Congress  Insists  that  funt  s  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  through  973  to  carry  out 
the  programs  Involved  mu  it  be  spent.  In  ad- 
dition to  restricting  flexl  MUty  In  manage- 
ment of  Federal  expendltt  res,  this  provision 
would  Interfere  with  my  ability  to  comply 
with  the  limitation  on  t«  tal  1971  spending 
that  has  already  passed  tl:  b  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  <  ommlttee."  Pub- 
lic Papers  of  the  Presidei  t,  Richard  Nixon, 
1970  at  613-514.  Cong]  ess  subsequently 
passed  this  bUl  over  the  President's  veto 
See  42  U.S.C.  5  201  note  (1  70) . 

In  1968,  Congress  enact  sd  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  Ml.  Included  In 
that  legislation  was  the  foil  Dwlng  provision: 

"availability    op    API  ttOPRlATIONS 

"Sec.  406.  Notwlthstandl  ag  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  expr(  ssly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  1 1tle,  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  yeai  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  programs  to  whlct  this  title  Is  ap- 
plicable shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion untU  the  end  of  suci  fiscal  year."  Sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Vocational  1  aucatlon  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  82  Stat.  lOS  t,  20  U.S.C.  i  1226 
(1970). 

Although  the  committee  re  sorts  do  not  satis- 
factorily explain  this  sectlc  ti,  comments  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  floor  ndlcate  that  the 
language  of  Section  406  wa  s  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  withholding  of  a  ly  funds.  For  ex- 
ample. Senator  Morse,  th !  second  ranking 
member  of  the  Commltti  e  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  which  rep<  rted  out  the  bill 
stated: 

"The  language  of  sectk  a  406  simply  re- 
quires that  appropriations  or  any  fiscal  year 
for  education  programs  w  ilch  constitute  a 
new  obllgatlonal  author!  ty  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  un  ;11  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
This  section  would  overri  ie  any  statutory 
authority  the  President  m  ght  have  to  pre- 
vent by  affirmative  act  the  obligation  of  fis- 
cfil  year  1969  appropriation  i,"  114  Cong  Rec 
29014  (1968).  (Italic  ours,) 
See  also  the  remarks  o:  Representatives 
Mahon  and  Perkins,  Chain  len  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Commlttei  ,  respectively,  at 
114  Cong.  Rec.  29480-294  11  (1968).  Thus, 
other  instances  where  lar  guage  simUar  to 
Section  118  (a)'s  "shaU  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure" lend  support  t  j  the  conclusion 
that  once  authorization  f(  r  apportionment 
was  given.  Congress  inter  ded  to  mandate 
that  a  state's  interest  In  the  apportioned 
funds  was  at  least  sufficlen  t  to  preclude  the 
imposition  of  any  contract  ;ontrol8. 
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"Section  105  provides  li 
"(b)  In  approving  . 
the  Federal-aid  secondary 
retary  shall  require,  except 
all  public  roads  and  hlgh^ 
control  and  supervision  of 
department,  that  such 
the  State  highway 
proprlate  local  officials  In 
each  other. 

"(c)   In  approving 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
retary  shall  give  preference 
as  will  expedite  the 
quate  and  connected  systen 
terstate  in  character. 

"(d)  In  approving  for  ^., 
eral-ald   urban  system,  th€ 
require  that  such  projects 
appropriate  local  officials 
way  department  In 
other. 

"(e)  In  approving 
under  this  chapter,  the 
priority   of   approval   to. 
construction    of,    projects 
mended  as  Important  to  the 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
authorized  by  the  Presideqt 
recommendation 

"(f)  In  approving  progran  s 
the  Federal-aid  systems  pui 
1  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
Ity  to  those  projects  which 
proved  standards  and 
benefits. 

"(g)  In  preparing  , 
accordance  with  subsection 
tlon,  the  State  highway 
give  consideration  to  pre. 
rect  and  convenient  public 
airports  and  public  ports 
portatlon,  and  In  approving 
the  Secretary  shall  give 
projects." 
Section  109  provides: 
"(a)   The    Secretary    shat 
plans  and  specifications  for 
ects  on  any  Federal-aid  sys 
to  provide  for  a  faculty  (1] 
quately  meet  the  existing  a 
ture  traffic  needs  and  condlti 
conducive  to  safety,  durabill 
of  maintenance;    (2)    that  \ 
and  constructed  in  accordaL 
ards  best  suited  to  accomplish 
objectives  and  to  conform 
needs  of  each  locality. 

"(b)  The     geometric 
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of  Informational,  regulatory  and  warning 
signs,  curb  and  pavement  or  other  markings, 
and  traffic  signals  Installed  or  placed  by  any 
public  authority  or  other  agency,  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  hl^way 
department  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  who  Is  directed  to  concur  only  In 
such  installations  as  will  promote  the  safe 
and  efficient  utUlzation  of  the  highways. 

"(e)  No  funds  shaU  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  Federal-aid  highway,  or 
highway  affected  under  chi^jter  2  of  this  title, 
unless  proper  safety  protective  devices  com- 
plytag  with  safety  standards  determined  by 
the  Secretary  at  that  time  as  being  adequate 
shaU  be  Installed  or  be  in  operation  at  any 
highway  and  railroad  grade  crossing  or  draw- 
bridge on  that  portion  of  the  highway  with 
reject  to  which  such  expenditures  are  to  be 
made. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  his  approval  under  section 
106  of  this  title,  require  any  State  to  acquire 
title  to,  or  centred  of,  any  marginal  land 
along  the  proposed  highway  In  addition  to 
that  reasonably  necessary  for  road  surfaces, 
median  strips,  gutters,  ditches,  and  side 
Sieves,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  provide 
service  roads  for  adjacent  property  to  permit 
safe  access  at  controlled  locations  in  order 
to  expedite  traffic,  promote  safety,  and  min- 
imize roadside  parking. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  within  30 
days  after  the  day  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  guidelines  for 
minimizing  possible  soU  eroelon  from  high- 
way construction.  Such  guidelines  shall  apply 
to  all  proposed  projects  with  respect  to  which 
plans;  specifications,  and  estimates  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  after  the  Issuance 
of  such  guidelines. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  officials,  shall  submit 
to  Congress,  and  not  later  than  90  days  after 
such  submission,  promulgate  guidelines  de- 
signed to  assure  that  possible  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  effects 
relating  to  any  proposed  project  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  have  been  fully  considered 
In  developing  such  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  in  the  best 
overall  public  Interest,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  need  for  fast,  safe  and  efficient 
transportation,  public  services,  and  the  costs 
of  eliminating  or  minimizing  such  adverse 
effects  and  the  f (blowing: 

"(1)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution; 

"(2)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values, 
community  cohesion  and  the  avaUability  of 
public  faculties  and  services; 

"(3)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  values  losses; 

"(4)  injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses  and  farms;  and 

"(5)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth. 

Such  guidelines  shall  apply  to  aU  proposed 
projects  with  respect  to  which  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  after  the  Issuance  of  such  guide- 
lines. 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials. 
shaU  develop  and  promulgate  standards  for 
highway  noise  levels  compatible  with  dllTer- 
ent  land  uses  and  after  July  1, 1972,  shaU  not 
approve  plans  and  specifications  for  any  pro- 
posed project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  for 
which  location  approval  has  not  yet  been 
secured  unless  he  determines  that  such  plans 
and  specifications  Include  adequate  measures 
to  implement  the  appropriate  noise  level 
standards. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  shaU  develop  and  promulgate 
guidelines    to    assure    that   highways    con- 


structed pursuant  to  this  title  are  consistent 
with  any  approved  plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
any  air  quality  control  region  designated  pvir- 
Buant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended." 

See  also  23  CFJcl.  SI  1.16-130  (1972). 

"  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  No.  32  ( 1967) .  The  Sec- 
retary has  to  a  large  extent  Incorporated  the 
reasoning  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
In  Its  brief  in  this  court. 

"The  Secretary  also  urges  that  the  right 
to  defer  funds  is  implicit  in  the  precatory 
language  of  Section  101(c)  since  Section  101 
(d) ,  relating  to  other  expenditures  under  the 
Act,  uses  mandatory  language  and  Section 
101(c)  does  not.  Section  101(d)  provides: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  other  than 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  unless 
funds  for  such  expenditure  are  Identified  and 
Included  as  a  line  Item  in  an  appropriation 
Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
-States  heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  under 
this  title  attributable  to  the  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highways  or  highway  planning, 
research,  or  development,  or  as  otherwise 
specifically  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  Federal-aid 
highway  legislation." 

The  simple  explanation  for  the  difference  In 
language  Is  that  subsection  (c)  refers  to  "ex- 
isting law"  whereas  subsection  (d)  does  not. 
No  significance  was  Intended  by  the  con- 
ferees. See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1780,  91st  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  (1970);  U.S.  Code,  Cong.  &  Adm. 
news  at  5459  (1970).  HJl.  Rep.  No.  91-1554, 
91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess  (1970);  US  Code, 
Cong.  &  Adm.  News  at  5401-5402   (1970). 

"See  CCH,  Congressional  Index,  for  years 
1968,  1969  and  1972. 

»See  S.  Rep.  No.  92-1081,  92nd  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1972);  H.R.  Rep.  No.  92-1443.  9ad 
Cong.,  ad  Sess.  (1972). 

"The  fioor  debate  on  the  Conference  Re- 
port Indicates  that  the  most  controversial 
provision  of  S.  3939  concerned  using  fiinds 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  purposes 
of  funding  a  mass  transit  program.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  inability  of  the  conferees  to 
agree  on  this  point  also  prevented  several 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  from  being  con- 
sidered on  their  merits.  See  118  Cong.  Rec. 
36346  et  seq.  (1972);  118  Cong.  Rec.  37309 
et  seq.  (1972);  118  Cong.  Rec.  37132  et  seq. 
(1972).  Although  the  Conference  Report  was 
reported  out.  Congress  adjourned  before  com- 
pleting final  action  on  this  bill. 

»*In  accord  is  Chief  Justice  Warren's  ob- 
servation in  United  States  v.  WUe,  370  U.S. 
405,411  (1962)  : 

"The  appellee  seeks  succor  In  the  subse- 
quent legislative  history  accompanying  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  between 
1890  and  1914.  He  particularly  reUes  upon 
HJt.  10639,  56th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1900). 
This  bill  would  have  expressly  included  cor- 
porate officers  and  agents  In  the  definition 
of  'persons'  found  in  i  8.  The  report  accom- 
panying that  bUl  stated  that  the  existing  law 
did  not  subject  agents,  officers,  and  attorneys 
to  penalties.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  1506,  66th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  However,  statutes  are  construed 
by  the  courts  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage. 
The  interpretation  placed  upon  an  existing 
statute  by  a  subsequent  group  of  Congress- 
men who  are  promoting  legislation  and  who 
are  unsuccessful  has  no  persuasive  signifi- 
cance here  .  .  .  Logically,  several  equally 
tenable  inferences  could  be  drawn  from  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  existing  law  by  some  of  its  members, 
including  the  inference  that  the  existing  leg- 
islation already  incorporated  the  offered 
change."  (Italic  ours.) 


Stephensok,  CiscTTTT  JxnKse,  DisniNTtNG 

I  respectfully  dissent.  It  la  my  view  that 
the  district  court  erred  in  holding  that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  no  discretion  to  con- 
trol the  rate  ot  obligation  of  funds  appor- 
tioned under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
The  language  of  the  statute  and  its  historical 
interpretation  clearly  demonstrate  a  delib- 
erate choice  by  Congress  to  grant  to  the 
Executive  dlscretlmi  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  apix>rtioned  funds  WUI  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

The  expenditure  erf  funds  pursuant  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (23  VS.C. 
§  101  et  seq.)  is  a  step-by-step  process.  The 
program  Involves  successive,  and  distinct, 
stages  of  authorizations,  appc^tionments, 
programs,  projects  and  appropriations.  The 
basic  authorization  for  appropriatloiM  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  system  is  found  In  sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  The  funds  expected  to  be  available 
with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  included  In 
these  authorizations  are  then  apportioned 
among  the  states  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized  to  be  apipropriated. 
23  U.S.C.  I  104(a).  Funds  so  apportioned  re- 
main avaUable  for  obligation  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  ai«  au- 
thorized. 23  U.S.C.  J  118(a),  (b).  After  mp- 
portionment,  however,  the  states  must  sub- 
mit programs  for  proposed  highway  projects 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (appellant  here)  before  they  may 
obligate  apportioned  funds.  23  U.S.C.  I  105.» 
Approval  ot  a  ^eclfic  program  by  the  Secre- 
tary results  In  a  contractual  obligation  erf  the 
Federal  Government.  23  U.S.C.  {  106(a). 
Payments  to  the  states  are  made  pursuant 
to  ^pn^riaticm  acts  for  reimbursement  for 
work  performed.  The  amount  appropriated 
each  year  may  not  exceed  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  the  authorization  act,  nor  may 
it  exceed  the  funds  avaUable  in  the  High- 
way Tnist  Fund. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  Secretary  has 
withheld  its  approval  of  proposed  projects 
aftw  authwlzatlMi  and  apportionment  but 
before  any  appropriation  has  been  made  by 
Congress. 

While  an  apprc^riation  act,  as  contrasted 
to  authorization  acts,  would  seem  to  be 
mandatory  in  its  effect,  the  courts  have  held 
that  even  appropriation  acts  are  permissive 
in  nature  and  do  not  in  themselves  impose 
an  affirmative  duty  to  expend  the  funds. 
McKay  v.  Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
223  F.2d  623,  625  (C.A.D.C.  1955).  Histori- 
cally, there  has  been  considerable  support 
for  this  construction.  For  Instance,  then 
Senator  Truman  said  in  1943, 

"When  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  it 
gives  the  executive  branch  an  authority  to 
incur  obligations.  Certainly  none  of  us  hold 
that  we  give  a  mandate  to  expend  the  funds 
appropriated.  We  expect  the  funds  to  be  used 
only  where  needed,  and  not  In  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  to  carry  out  some 
phase  of  the  law.'  89  Cong.  Rec.  10362  (em- 
phasis added). 

The  legislative  branch  Itself  pointed  out 
in  a  Committee  Report  concerning  the  1951 
Appropriations  Bill,  an  "appropriation  of  a 
given  amount  for  a  particular  activity  con- 
stitutes only  a  ceiling  upon  the  amount 
which  should  be  expended  for  that  activity." 
H.  Rep.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  9.  As 
early  as  1943  Congress  recognized  that  au- 
thorising legislation  does  not  compel  the 
executive  branch  to  obligate  or  expend  high- 
way funds.  See  House  Conf.  Hep.  677,  78th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  4  (1943)  In  regard  to  §  9 
of  the  Rural  Post  Roads  Act  of  1943.  The  fact 
is  that  the  presidential  practice  of  with- 
holding authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
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runs  at  least  as  far  back  as  1942.  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  now  Nixon  have  all  practiced 
It  to  varying  degrees.  MlUer,  Presidential 
Power  to  Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  An 
Exercise  in  Constitutional  Decision  Making, 
43  North  Carolina  Law  Rev.  502,  513  (1966). 
Although  this  practice  is  not  without  Its 
critics,'  It  appears  to  be  an  established  prac- 
tice. Id.,  and  as  Judge  Cardozo  once  stated, 
"not  lightly  to  be  vacated  Is  the  verdict  of 
quiescent  years."  Coler  v.  Com  Exchange 
Bk..  350  N.Y.  136,  164  N.E.  882,  884  (1C28). 
Cf.  Contractors  Ass'n  of  Eastern  Pa.  v.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  442  P.2d  169,  171  (CA3  1971). 
By  Implication  the  practice  has  received 
frequent  statutory  recognition.  An  example 
is  the  Anti-Deflclency  Act,  31  U.S.C.  9  666 
(c)(1)  which  provides  that  "authorizations 
to  create  obligations  by  contract  In  advance 
of  appropriations  shall  be  so  apportioned  as 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  economical 
use  thereof."  (Emphasis  added) .  And  31 
U.S.C.  S701(a)  (2)  of  the  same  Act  provides 
for  reversion  of  unobligated  appropriated 
funds  to  the  fund  from  which  they  originally 
were  derived.  If  Congress  expected  full  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  It  obviously  would  ap- 
pear unnecessary  to  Include  such  a  provision. 
It  Is,  therefore,  my  view  that  in  the  absence 
of  specific  statutory  language  to  the  con- 
trary. Congress  has  given  the  Executive 
branch  the  power  to  withhold  authorized  but 
unobligated  funds  from  expenditure." 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  statutory  lan- 
guage of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to 
determine  whether  Congress  has  provided 
a  specific  mandate  to  spend  authorized  bait 
unobligated  funds.  23  U.S.C.  §  101(c) 
provides : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-Aid  system  .  .  .  shall  be  impounded 
or  withheld  from  obligation,  for  purposes 
and  projects  as  provided  In  this  title,  by 
any    oBBcer   or   employee    In   the    executive 

branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment " 

(Emphasis  added.) 

23  n.S.C.  i  101(d)  provides  In  clear  man- 
datory terms  : 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  trust  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
\mless  .  .  .  specifically  authorized  .  .  . 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  Federal-aid 
highway  legislation."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Sections  (c)  and  (d)  were  added  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  In  1968.  Pub.  L. 
90-496.  i  16.'  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
section  (d)  as  originally  enacted  In  1968 
started  with  the  "It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress" 
phrase  also  found  In  section  (c) .  However, 
when  23  U.S.C.  i  101  was  amended  to  Its 
present  form  In  1970,  the  phrase  "No  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated''  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  "sense  of  Congress"  phrase  In 
section  (d)  but  not  In  section  (c).  Pub.  L. 
91-605,  i  107.  By  reenactlng  i  101(c)  without 
pertinent  modification  but  amending  101(d) 
Congress  Implicitly  accepted  the  non-man- 
datory construction  placed  on  §  101(c)  by 
the  Secretary  after  receiving  Attorney  Gen- 
'  eral  Clark's  opinion '  in  1967.  Cf.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Gullett  Gin  Co., 
340  VS.  361,  366  (1961) .  In  a  similar  vein  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  said  In  1961 : 

"Approval  of  an  administrative  Interpre- 
tation Is  not  lightly  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Congress;  but  the  evidence  of  awareness 
by  Congress  of  the  .  .  .  Interpretation  over  a 
very  considerable  period,  during  which  Con- 
gress considered  the  legislation  several  times 
with  no  change  ...  as  administratively  Inter- 
preted cannot  be  altogether  Ignored." 

Empire  State  Highway  Transp.  Ass'n  v. 
Federal  Maritime  Bd..  291  F.2d  336,  341 
(C.AX).C.  1961).  Accord,  Norwegian  Nitrogen 
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'only  If  feasible 
646  (1934). 


Products  Co.  V.  United  Sta^s,  288  U.S.  294, 
313  (1933). 

If  Congress  Intends  to  maiidate  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  this  shoula  be  unambigu- 
ously stated  tn  the  legislation  so  the  Presi- 
dent understands  clearly  wten  he  has  been 
directed  and  when  he  has  b4en  given  discre- 
tionary powers.  In  this  regaad,  I  submit  that 
the  phrase  "sense  of  Congre*"  Is  only  preca- 
tory In  Its  effect.  The  phra^  has  been  the 
subject  of  Interpretation  la  two  opinions 
of  the  United  States  Attorn  ly  General,  both 
constriang  16  U.S.C.  5  616A .  The  latest,  42 
Op.  Att'y  Qen.  20  (1966)  stated: 

"This  section,  by  express]  ag  the  'sense  of 
Congress'  that  government  agencies  'shall' 
require  the  exports  to  be  ca  rrled  exclusively 
in  United  States  vessels,  la  not  mandatory 
and  does  not  preclude  the  I  larltlme  Admin- 
istration from  permitting  6<  per  cent  of  the 
cargoes  to  be  carried  In  vesa  !ls  of  the  recipi- 
ent country.  .  .  ." 

In  1934  the  Attorney  Gei  eral  found  that 
the  "sense  of  Congress"  lai  guage  Indicated 
that  the  statutory  requlren  ent  of  15  U.S.C. 
616A  was  to  be  carried  out 
to  do  so."  37  Op.  Att'y  Gen 

In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
and  other  statutes  and  beciuse  the  expres- 
sion "sense  of  Congress"  coi  inotates  a  policy 
rather  than  a  directory  sta  «ment,  it  Is  my 
view  that  the  Secretary  ol  Transportation 
has  the  power  to  defer  th  s  availability  to 
the  states  of  those  funds  au  bhorlzed  and  ap- 
portioned for  highway  cor  structlon  which 
have  not  become  the  subject  of  a  contractual 
obligation  on  the  part  of  t  le  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  a  state. 

I  must  therefore  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  In  an  attempt  to  curtal  the  Executive's 
practice  of  withholding  ai  portioned  funds 
under  the  Federal-Aid  High*  tray  Act,  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972  approved  a  bill  S.  3939,  92nd 
Cong.,  2d.  Sess.  (1972),  wl  Ich  woiild  elim- 
inate the  proJect-by-proJe(  t  review  of  the 
Secretary.  It  would,  in  eflt  ct,  have  created 
a  contractual  obligation  on  the  Government 
Unmedlately  after  funds  m  ere  apportioned. 
The  Secretary  would  not  ;hen  be  able  to 
withhold  funds  by  simply  n<  t  approving  pro- 
posed projects.  See  H.  Re  >.  92-1081,  92nd 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  The  correspc  tiding  House  bill 
containing  no  such  provis:  on.  H.  Rep.  92- 
1443,  92nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  The  Conference 
Committee  accepted  the  Ho  ise  version  with- 
out the  proposed  Senate  prpvlslon.  Congress 
then  adjourned  prior  to  flaal  action  on  the 
1972  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

^See  generally  Boggs,  Executive  Impound- 
ment of  Congressionally  apt  ropriated  Funds, 
24.  U.  Pla.  L.  Rev.  221  (1912);  Church.  Im- 
poundment of  Appropriated  Funds:  The  De- 
cline of  Congressional  Conti  ol  over  Executive 
DUcretion,  22  Stanford  L.  Ilev.  1240  (1970). 

3  Other  legislative  hlstoi  y  supports  this 
conclusion.  On  several  occi  £ions  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  Into  Congi  ess  which  would 
have  made  it  unlawful  to  vlthhold  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  fr<  m  being  prompt- 
ly applied  for  the  purpose  <  [esignated  In  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  B.R.  11441.  86th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1958) ,  H.R.  11541.  85th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1958),  H.R.  11681  85th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1958),  S.  3578,  85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1958) ,  H.R.  1254,  86th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  (1960), 
S.  4049,  90th  Cong.  2d  Sesi  .  (1968)  (an  at- 
tempt to  exempt  the  Ped«ral-Ald  Highway 
Act  from  the  1968  inflation  nry  cuts  Imposed 
by  Congress),  HJl.  1214,  911 1  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969),  S.  3877,  92nd  Cong.J  2d  Sess.  (1972). 
See  footnote  1  supra  for  thi  most  recent  ac- 
tion by  Congress  In  this  r«tepect. 

<  An  examination  of  the  ]  egislatlve  history 
of  §S  (c)  and  (d)  reveals  a 
gress  over  the  prcMitlce  of 
Impounding  or  withholding  apportioned 
funds.  Apparently  In  respo:  ise  to  a  1967  At- 
torney General  opinion,  42 
(1967),  the  House  passed  a 


concern  by  Con- 
the  Executive  of 


Op.  Att'y  Gen.  32 
bill  which  would 


have  amended  23  UJ9.C.  S  10'^  to  Include  a 
mandatory  spending  provlsloit.  H.  Rep.  No. 
1584,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  i.  11-12.  Conf. 
Rep.  No.  1799,  90tb  Cong.,  2nc  Sess.,  (1968), 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  Nev  s  at  3637.  The 
Senate  did  not  recommend  a  s  )eclfic  amend- 
ment but  did  state  its  opposition  to  reduc- 
tions tn  funds  made  available!  for  obligation 
under  the  Federal-aid  hlgliway  program 
which  relate  directly  to  the  Tplanning  and 
design  of  highway  projects,  me  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  necessary  for]  such  projects, 
and  the  assistance  to  those  |irho  are  dislo- 
cated or  displaced  by  hlghwaV  construction 
projects."  S.  Rep.  No.  1340,  9ith  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  (1968),  U.S.  Code  Coiig.  &  Admin. 
News  at  3601.  The  Conference  Conunlttee 
failed  to  accept  the  mandatory  House  lan- 
guage and  Instead  adopted  tpe  Senate  bill 
which  Included  the  "sense  I  of  Congress" 
phrase.  H.  Rep.  1799,  90th  Ccmg.,  2nd  Sess., 
(1968),  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  AAmln.  News  at 
3537.  This  resulted  In  amend|nents  (c)  and 
(d)  to  23  V3.C.  i  101.  The  donference  Re- 
port, Id.,  describes  23  U.S.cl  S  101  as  the 
"general  declaration  of  policy"  (emphasis 
added)  applicable  to  Title  23.1lt  Is  now  well 
established  that  statements  of  policy  do  not 
add  to  or  alter  specific  operative  provisions 
of  a  statute.  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v.  Atkin- 
son, 370  U.S.  196,  202  (1962):  42  Op.  Att'y 
Gen.  32  (1967) .  Since  no  provision  of  the  Act 
gives  any  state  a  vested  rlghti  to  the  appor- 
tioned funds  prior  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  there  is  no  express  itiandate  to  the 
Secretary  to  approve  proposed  projects,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that j  the  Secretary 
has,  m  his  discretion,  the  authority  to  with- 
hold unobligated  funds.  | 

■^Dear  Me.  Seceetaby.  This;  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  21,  1>67,  requesting 
my  opinion  as  to  the  legality  lof  a  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  highway  funds 
which  may  be  obligated  duilng  the  Fiscal 
Tear  ending  June  30, 1967. 

•         *         *         •         • 

"An  appropriation  act  thus  ]  tiaces  an  upper 
and  not  a  lower  limit  on  expenditures.  The 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  under  Article  11,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution,  d<ies  not  require 
that  funds  made  available  tm  st  be  fully  ex- 
pended. This  principle  has  reo  slved  statutory 
recognition  In  the  Antl-Deflc|ency  Act,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1906,  c.  510,  sec.  3,  $4  Stat.  49  (31 
U.S.C.  665(c)),  which  authorizes  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  effectuate  savings  of  appro- 
priated funds,  and  In  31  U.3.C.  701,  which 
provides  that  unexpended  appropriated  funds 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

"Many  factors  must  be  weighed  by  the 
Executive  In  determining  the  f  xtent  to  which 
funds  should  be  expended.  Consideration 
be  given  not  only  to  legislative  authorizations 
and  appropriations  but  also  to  such  factors 
as  the  effect  of  the  authorlzep  expenditures 
on  the  national  economy  and  their  relation 
to  other  programs  important  po  the  national 
welfare. 

"A  situation  aniUogous  to  llhe  present  one 
arose  in  the  early  I940's  when  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  shifted  first  to  defense 
and  later  to  war  production!  At  that  time 
President  Franklin  Delano  Rocsevelt  directed 
that  projects  having  a  lower  j  priority  would 
have  to  be  postponed  oi  evan  cancelled  in 
spite  of  the  availability  oi  appropriated 
funds.  In  response  to  complejlnts  about  the 
curtailment  by  the  Bureau  o<  the  Budget  of 
certain  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Administration,  President  Roosevelt  set 
forth  the  powers  and  responaibilities  of  the 
executive  branch  in  this  area : ; 

"  'It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  you  refer  to  as  "the  practice 
of  the  Biireau  [of  the  Budget]]  of  Impounding 
funds  duly  appropriated  by  tpe  Congress"  Is 
In  fact  action  by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  has 
two  pxirposes.  The  first  purpode  is  compliance 
with  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act,  which  requires 
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that  appropriated  funds  be  so  apportioned 
over  the  fiscal  year  as  to  Insure  against  de- 
ficiency spending.  •  •  •  Secondly,  the  appor- 
tionment procedure  is  used  as  a  positive 
means  of  reducing  expenditures  and  saving 
money  wherever  and  whenever  such  savings 
appear  possible. 

"  "While  oxir  statutory  system  of  fund  ap- 
portionment Is  not  a  substitute  for  item  or 
blanket  veto  power,  and  should  not  be  used 
to  set  aside  or  nullify  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  or  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  would  take  exception  to 
either  of  these  purposes  which  are  common 
to  sound  business  management  everywhere. 
In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  Con- 
gress, by  the  appropriation  process,  has  made 
available  specified  sums  for  the  various  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  Government  Is 
not  a  mandate  that  such  funds  must  be  fully 
expended.  Such  a  premise  would  take  from 
the  Chief  Executive  every  Incentive  for  good 
management  and  the  practice  of  common- 
sense  economy.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
times  of  rapid  change  in  general  economic 
conditions  and  with  respect  to  programs  and 
activities  in  which  exact  standards  or  levels 
of  operation  are  not  and  cannot  well  be  pre- 
scribed by  statute.'  "  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  32 
(1967). 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  news  media  carried  a 
story  of  enormous  significance  to  our 
Nation  and  its  people  who  are  only  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  relentless  grip  of 
the  energy  crisis.  A  private  consortium, 
using  private  funds,  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  first  commercial 
oil  shale  plant  in  the  United  States.  This 
development  will  take  place  in  my  home 
State  of  Colorado,  In  the  Piceance  Basin, 
which  lies  northwest  of  the  town  of  Rifle. 

The  man  chosen  to  head  this  trail- 
blazing  enterprise  is  Hollis  M.  Dole,  until 
recently  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Mineral  Resources,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Paonia,  Colo.  Hollis  Dole  brings 
to  his  challenging  new  assignment  a  rich 
backgroimd  in  geology,  mining,  and  pub- 
lic administration.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  closely  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  mine  health  and  safety  and  I  have 
beai  astonished  time  and  again  by  his 
mastery  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  deeply  impressed  by  his  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  mine  worker  and  his  well 
being.  He  was  always  an  impressive  wit- 
ness for  the  Department  of  Interior's 
aims  and  programs. 

In  a  time  of  polarized  attitudes  be- 
tween the  need  for  energy  resource  de- 
velopment and  the  need  to  protect  our 
environment,  Hollis  Dole  campaigned 
resolutely  for  both.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  strongest  spokesmen  in  the 
administration  for  the  development  of 
our  mineral  treasures;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  strongest  advocates  of 
incorporating  the  study  of  environmental 
protection  in  the  curricula  of  our  mineral 
science  colleges. 

My  State  is  fortunate  that  the  new 
x'enture  to  unlock  the  desperately  needed 
oil  of  the  Green  River  Shales  will  be  di- 
rected by  a  man  who  sees  so  clearly  the 
essential  connection  between  the  two  im- 
peratives of  development  and  conserva- 
tion. As  he  has  said  time  and  again,  these 
two  values  do  not  constitute  an  either/or 
proposition;  we  must  have  both;  and  we 
can  have  both. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  news  re- 
lease which  carried  the  announcement 
of  Hollis  Dole's  new  venture  in  turning 
the  rich  resources  of  the  earth  to  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  American  people.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hollis    M.    Dole    Leaves   Iitterior   Depart- 
ment TO  Head  On,  Shale  Project 

Hollis  M.  Dole.  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Mineral  Resources,  will  depart 
March  12  to  become  Senior  Executive  In 
Chicago  of  the  Jointly-sponsored  oil  shale  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  and  The  Oil  Shale  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
has  served  In  the  Interior  post  since  March 
21,  1969. 

In  parting  Dole  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  to  his  associates 
in  the  Department.  "I  have  been  honored," 
he  said,  "to  serve  one  of  the  truly  great  presi- 
dents of  our  nation's  history.  1  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  help  and  support  of 
the  finest  group  of  men  and  women  anywhere. 
And  I  have  been  warmed  by  the  friendship 
of  the  two  splendid  men  under  whose  leader- 
ship It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve — Secretary 
Morton  and  Secretaray  Hlckel."  Secretary 
Morton  praised  Dole  as  "the  one  man  who  has 
done  more  than  anyone  else  In  the  nation  to 
alert  us  all  to  the  energy  crisis  we  are  now 
facing." 

During  his  tenure  Dole  effected  signifi- 
cant organizational  changes  designed  to  make 
the  agencies  under  his  control  more  respon- 
sive to  problems  related  to  mine  health  and 
safety  and  environmental  protection.  His 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  is  credited  with  the  sharply 
lowered  fatality  rate  for  coal  mines,  which 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  history  in  1971, 
and  to  an  even  lower  rate  in  1972.  He  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  formal  Instruction 
In  both  mine  health  and  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental protection  as  required  credits 
for  degree  candidates  In  the  mineral  sciences. 

An  outspoken  contender  for  development 
of  the  nation's  mineral  and  energy  resources. 
Dole  was  Instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
and  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  carrying  out  significant  por- 
tions of  President  Nixon's  Clean  Energy  pro- 
gram, including  an  expanded  effort  to  con- 
vert coal  to  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels:  ac- 
celeration of  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  tlie  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  development  of 
programs  for  leasing  oU  shale  and  geothermal 
resources. 

A  geologist  by  profession.  Dole  has  strongly 
supported  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
mining  engineers  and  upgrade  the  capabili- 
ties of  mineoil  science  coUeges  through  pro- 
grams of  Federal  Assistance.  He  has  been  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  legislation  designed  to 
limit  adverse  environmental  effects  from  both 
surface  and  underground  mining,  and  an 
equally  vigorous  critic  of  the  actions  of  ex- 
tremist groups  which  threaten  continued 
supplies  of  energy  and  minerals. 

The  Colony  development  oU  shale  pro- 
gram, which  Dole  wUl  head,  will  process  shale 
from  privately-held  lands  in  Western  Colo- 
rado. 


USE  OP  GOVERNMENT  AIRPLANES 
DURING  NATIONAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  it 
was  disclosed  that  the  White  House  has 
refused  to  provide  to  tlw  Congress  in- 
formation on  use  of  Government-owned, 
taxpayer-financed  airplanes  during  the 


national  election  campaign  period  last 
fall. 

The  White  House  advised  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  the  information 
requested  for  the  use  of  the  Congress  was 
"personal  in  nature  and  thus  not  the 
proper  subject  of  congressional  inquiry." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  is  an 
outrageous  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege."  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
there  are  indeed  occasions  when  the  Pres- 
ident can  properly  refuse  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  Congress.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Congress  were  to  inquire  into 
how  the  President  spent  his  salary,  I 
would  agree  that  information  is  "personal 
in  nature"  and  not  a  proper  subject  for 
congressional  inquiry. 

However,  in  this  case  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  President's  personal  busi- 
ness; we  are  talking  about  flights  by  air- 
craft of  the  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  use  aircraft  from 
the  wing  for  official  business,  but  the  89th 
AirUft  Wing  is  not  the  President's  per- 
sonal property,  not  his  personal  air  force. 
It  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

And  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  properly  used.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  tax 
dollars  are  not  improperly  used  or 
wasted. 

To  say  that  records  of  flights  by  the 
89th  Military  Airlift  Wing  are  "personal 
in  nature"  is  nonsense.  The  use  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  to  deny  this  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  raised  one  big  ques- 
tion— "What  is  the  White  House  trying 
to  hide?" 


THE   FATE  OF  THOSE  MISSING  IN 
ACTION  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

This  important  resolution,  "urging  the 
President  and  Congress  to  investigate 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
fate  of  those  missing  in  action,"  expresses 
clearly  the  concern  of  all  Americans  for 
an  early  and  complete  accounting  of  our 
MIA's  suffered  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Therefore.  I  commend  this  resolution  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  we 
take  the  necessary  action  to  truly  end 
our  military  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Connec- 
ticut General  Assembly  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  116 
Resolution  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  the  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  fate  of  those  missing  in 
action  In  Vietnam 
Resolved  by  this  House: 
Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  Join 
with  the  rest  of  our  nation  in  rejoicing  at  the 
cease-fire  lu  Vietnam  and  at  the  return  of  so 
many  of  our  valiant  servicemen   who  have 
suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong;  and 
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Whereas,  even  while  eo  rejoicing,  we  are 
disturbed  to  see  that  only  one  private  first 
class  has  been  returned  to  the  states  to  date 
and  that  no  men  of  lesser  rank  have  been 
returned;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  concerned  equally  with 
the  fate  of  our  captured  ground  troops  as 
we  were  with  those  officers  who  have  been 
reunited  with  their  families;  and 

Whereas,  we  share  aiso  the  burden  of  our 
fellow  citizens  whose  husbands,  sons,  broth- 
ers and  fathers  are  among  those  missing  in 
action,  whose  fate  is  still  unknown. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  this 
General  Assembly  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  reveal  the  fate  of  all  these 
loyal  servicemen  and  expedite  their  return; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate  cause  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Connec- 
ticut. 


THE  DANGERS  IN  THE  USE  OP 
MARIJUANA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  of  longstanding  recently 
spoke  on  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  us — the  use  of  marijuana  and 
the  need  to  fully  inform  the  public  on 
the  dangers  involved. 

An  excellent  report  on  the  talk  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Sam  Pryor  of  Hawaii,  was 
written  for  the  Maui  News  by  reporter 
Jeanne  B.  Johnson. 

Sam  Pryor,  in  addition  to  being  a  re- 
tired vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  narcotics  and  drugs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
article  by  Jeanne  Johnson  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  others  also  may 
benefit  from  the  important  information 
Sam  Pryor  has  to  give. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drugs    Lead    Good    Bots    To    Ruin — Even 
Death  :     Prtob    Notes 
(By  Jeanne  B.  Johnson) 

"The  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are 
punctuated  with  murders  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted under  the  Influence  of  marijuana," 
Samuel  F.  Pryor  of  Klpahulu  and  Green- 
wich. Connecticut,  told  members  of  the  Maul 
Woman's  Club  at  their  meeting  last  week. 

Pryor.  retired  vice  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  can  speak  with  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  narcotics  and  drugs. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Narcotic  Agents  School  In  Washington 
and  is  an  culvlser  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  as  well  as 
having  been  a  delegate  to  Interpol  (the  In- 
ternational Criminal  Police  Organization) 
for  some  nine  years. 

"People  cause  wars,  people  cause  pollution, 
and  people  cause  self-destruction,  and  self- 
destruction  is  what  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  today,"  he  began.  He  explained 
that  he  had  first  become  interested  "many 
years  ago,"  because  as  a  Director  of  the  Boy's 
Club  of  America,  he  "saw  what  was  happen- 
ing to  so  many  good  boys  because  of  lacking 
something  interesting  to  do  and  lack  of  guid- 
ance turned  them  to  experimenting  with 
narcotics,  leading  them  to  ruin — even  death. 

As  a  privilege  of  being  able  to  travel  ex- 
tensively abroad  because  of  his  position  with 
the  airline,  he  saw  many  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities — each  of  which  "In  Its  proper 


time,  stood  at  the  peak  of 
accomplishment."  Pondering 
caused  him  to  wonder  what 
downfall. 

"At  what  time  In  the  hlslfcry 
clvUlzations  did  the  parents  begin 
the  guidance  of  their  child  en 
educating  them  to  the  facts  and 
of  life.  At  what  time  did  the!  • 
faU  to  alert  the  pupUs  to  4ie 
gerotis   narcotics?   At   what 
spiritual  leaders  fall  to  gu|de 

"These   thoughts  caused 
facts.  Could  this  happen  to 
we  going  the  way   these  oilier 
have  gone?" 

DRUGS   DANGESCftTS 
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I»ryor   said   he   was   not 
the  dangers  of  heroin  and 
the   most   stupid   Individual 
knows  these  drugs  are 
let's  talk  about  the  drug 
about  also  damned  with 
many  of  the  articles  and 
media.  What  is  it?  Let's  hear 
Nations  says  about  marijuan^ 

"  'The  products  of  the 
tiva  L.  have  been  used  by 
pie  as  an  Intoxicant  over 
five  thousand  years.  The 
crude  drug  derived  from  It 
tions  of  the  hemp  drug 
almost  200  different  names 
are   Indian   hemp,   hashish, 
bhang. 

"  'Cannabis  has  become 
point  of  view,   an  obsolete 
therefore  been  recommendec 
discontinued   In  medical 
possible  antibiotic  propertiei 
parts  of  the  plant  have 
in   some   countries,    but    th 
Organization  has  conclude< 
has  not  been  proven  for 
drugs  from  cannabis.'  " 

Turning    to    marijuana. 
United  Nations  report  quotei 
torney  adviser  to  the 
concerning  "marijuana  and 
to  crime  and  insanity.' 

Haislip   said:    "The   effect^ 
on  the  activity  of  the  brain 
the  most  profound  and 
est  source  of  danger  to 
persons  around  him.  Recent 
human  subjects  have  led  t< 
that  sufficient  doses  of 
psychotic  reactions  in  almos 
It   Is   In   this   manner   that 
earned  Its  reputation  for 
behavior." 

MENTAL    CONFUSkON 

It  was  pointed  out  in  ths 
and  quoted  by  Pryor  that 
gence"  In  marijuana  "is  ap ; 
healthy  individuals,  and  moi  e 
ble  individuals,  mental  confusion 
lead  to  delusions  with 
ordered  movements.  Intellectual, 
as  well  as  disorientation 
various  ways,  such  as  wea^enlng 
sense ,    habit    of    telling 
theft,  pilfering,  sex  perversions  . 
.  .  .  sometimes  Indulgence 
conscious    impulses    and 
crimes." 

Pryor  called  attention  to 
files  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
tuated   with    murders    and 
mitted  under  the  Infiuence 

He   said   that  what   Imm^iately 
the  subject  of  marijuana  to 
a  pertinent  topic  for  his  tal  i 
week   one   of   our   leading 
had    an   editorial    on   legalising 
sajrlng  that  It  should  be  legatlized 
believe  It.  I  couldn't  bellevB 
your   Legislature    Intelligent 
elected  and  could  put  in  a 
tlon.  They  tried  In  California 
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and  it  was  tiirned  down  by 
majority,    although   the    editorial 
mention  that." 

Pryor  said  he  wrote  a  lettei 
of  the  paper,  which  was  put  llshed 
paper,   and  "they   answered  vlth 
umns  on  'The  Law  and  Marljjuana' 
It  should  be  legalized.  I  had 
material  which  I  am  going  to 
there  was  no  mention  of 
story. 

He  pointed  out  that  the 
for  a  poll  as  to  whether  the 
or  "against"  legalization  of  c^arij 
that  while  It  had  carried  four 
the  reasons  "for"  legalization 
rled  "non  of  the  material  I 
came  out  with  another  editorial 
tion,  saying  that  the  poll  favored 

"Now,  how  can  a  poll  be  a 
columns  are  put  in  JustifyUig 
and  not  one  word  on  the  otqer 
my  original  letter?" 

TOUNG    MAN    MtnU>EkED 

He  told  the  women  that  1he  marijuana 
Situation  in  the  United  States  bad  come  very 
close  to  his  own  family  during  the  past  week, 
with  the  receipt  of  a  letter  abi  lut  the  grand- 
son of  a  very  close  friend.  The 
whom  Pryor  was  very  fond,  waj  "murdered  In 
Beacon  Hill  right  outside  Ms  apartment 
house  en  route  to  mail  a  letl  er.  This  came 
close  to  home,  but  It  Is  goli  g  on  all  over 
the  United  States  .  . .  the  two  1  loys  who  mur- 
dered blm  were  stoned  on  mai  IJuana." 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  In  «rpol,  held  la 
Frankfort,  Germany  last  September,  rep- 
resentatives of  114  countries 
serve  on  the  Drug  Abuse  Comn  ittee.  "It's  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  other  countries 
throughout  the  world — even  t  le  'bad'  coun- 
tries which  have  allowed  so 
through  their  coimtry  to  tx\  sold  to  the 
United  States — who  are  worried  about  their 
youth.  They  have  changed  ai  >d  are  cooper- 
ating with  all  the  rest  of  the  :ountrles.  The 
first  resolution  passed  concerned  the  dan- 


passed  unan- 


gers  of  marijuana,  and  It  waq ; 
imously. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  ^hat  "the  con- 
sumption of  marijuana  and 
is  growing  rapidly  and  reaching  epidemic 
proportions  In  some  cotintriis,"  and  that 
"certain  propaganda  seeks  to  persuade  the 
general  public  that  such  const  imption  is  not 
harmful,  and  considering  that  the  letst  scien- 
tific research  indicates  that  on  the  contrary 
Its  consumption  Is  Indeed  vrry  dangerous, 
and  noting  that  detailed  olservations  by 
police  forces  Indicates  that  th  i  use  of  mari- 
juana and  Its  derivatives  very  often  leads  to 
the  iise  of  more  dangerous  dru  gs,"  the  Inter 
pol  Assembly  went  on  record  to  recommend 
"That  measures  designed  to  lellminate  the 
Illegal  cultivation  of  cannabi*  (marijuana) 
be  strengthened  (and)  large  iicale  publicity 
campaigns  be  launched  anl  relaunched 
aimed  not  only  at  young  peop  le,  but  also  at 
parents  and  the  general  public  designed  to 
show  the  direct  dangers  of  ;he  consump- 
tion of  cannabis  and  its  deriv  itlves." 

Referring  to  the  part  of  he  resolution 
which  pointed  out  that  certa  n  propaganda 
seeks  to  persuade  the  genenl  public  that 
consumption  of  marijuana  Is  not  harmful, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fict  that  "the 
dangers  of  marijuana  have  >een  cited  by 
every  member  of  the  United  :  Nations,  and  I 
don't  know  how  anyone  can  sti  ind  up  against 
what  those  countries  say  ab<  ut  marijuana 
and  what  the  114  countries  of  Interpol  say." 

He  stressed  education — educ  itlon  as  to  the 
dangers  of  marijuana — as  the  i  emedy  for  the 
present  situation,  and  pointe<i  out  that  law 
enforcement  officers  do  not  eijoy  throwing 
the  youth  of  the  country  In  Jail  for  com- 
mitting no  other  offense  thin  possessing 
marijuana. 

"I  think  parents — ^particular!  y  mothers  and 
grandparents,"  hold  the  key  to  the  situation, 
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and  "have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
educate  these  young  people  on  facts,  he  con- 
cluded, emphasizing  that  groups  such  as  the 
Maul  Woman's  Club  could  play  a  major  role 
in  this  respect,  not  only  with  their  own 
young  people,  but  in  public  education  and 
organizing  to  fight  the  dangers  of  marijuana. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES  RECORD 
OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  well  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  major  airlines  both  for 
travel  within  the  country  and  abroad.  It 
is  less  aware  of  the  contribution  made  by 
smaller  regional  lines  which  perform  per- 
haps even  a  greater  service  in  terms  of 
their  within-region  or  feeder  operations. 

North  Central  Airlines,  which  is  the 
main  air  carrier  for  South  Dakota,  is  one 
of  these.  It  operates  more  flights  in  sub- 
zero temperatures  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  has  the  shortest  average  stage 
distance  and  the  shortest  passenger  trip 
distance  of  any  local  line  in  the  coun- 
try. All  these  factors  involve  extraordi- 
nary operating  costs.  Yet,  North  Central 
Airlines  has  shown  a  profit  in  18  of  the 
last  19  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en- 
couraging story  about  an  exemplary  air- 
line, published  in  the  March  issue  of  Air 
Transport  World,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Run  an  Airline  .  .  .  Profit  Style; 

North  Central  Shows  the  Way 

(By  Joseph  S.  Murphy) 

Late  last  month.  North  Central  Airlines 
revealed  its  preliminary  unaudited  results 
for  1972:  a  $7.5-milllon  profit  on  $120  mUUon 
in  revenues,  the  tops  for  the  U.S.  local  air- 
line Industry  and  a  record  for  North  Central 
Itself. 

At  the  same  time  North  Central  marked  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  humble  origin  as  a 
division  of  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.  In  Clinton- 
vUle,  Wise.  And  the  tone  of  the  1972  fiscal 
performance  is  typical  of  the  phenomenal  fi- 
nancial record  that  chairman  Hal  Carr  and 
his  management  have  written  over  that 
quarter-century  period. 

For  an  airline  to  show  a  profit  in  18  of  the 
last  19  years,  one  would  expect  It  to  be  blessed 
with  a  few  operating  advantages  here  and 
there  to  boost  Its  position.  One  would  think 
so,  but  that's  not  the  case  at  North  Central. 
If  anything,  the  opposite  Is  true. 

Not  only  does  it  operate  more  flights  In 
costly  subzero  temperatures  than  any  other 
airline  in  the  world  but  it  also  has  the  short- 
est average  stage  distance  and  the  shortest 
passenger  trip  distance  of  any  U.S.  local. 

The  real  secret  to  North  Central's  success 
lies  in  knowing  how  to  run  a  very  lean,  tight, 
cost-conscious  airline,  says  Hal  Carr.  And  If 
anyone,  knows  what  makes  North  Central 
tick,  It's  Hal  Carr. 

Actually,  Carr  seems  synonymous  with  the 
airline's  success.  He  was  there  as  executive 
up  when  It  all  began  in  1948.  After  two  years' 
of  start-up  losses  and  two  years  of  profit,  he 
left  to  join  McKlnsey  &  Co.,  management 
consultants. 

The  next  two  years,  in  Carr's  absence,  North 
Central  dove  into  the  red  with  $100,000  losses 
in  both  1952  and  1953.  In  1954,  when  he  was 
'ured  back  to  run  the  airline,  it  already  had 
amassed  a  $70,000  loss,  but  Carr  turned 
that  around  to  an  $80,000  profit  before  the 
year  was  over. 

On  the  eve  of  his  return,  Carr  recalls, 
CAB  had  told  North  Central's  management 


that  no  U.S.  airline  had  ever  gone  bankrupt, 
but  that  it  looked  like  they  were  about  to 
end  that  glorious  record.  CAB  also  had  told 
North  Central  that  the  carrier  had  exhausted 
every  bit  of  assistance  It  could  expect  from 
the  government  to  make  up  for  Its  own  man- 
aperlal  deficiencies. 

Since  1954,  Hal  Carr  and  North  Central 
have  shown  a  profit  In  every  year  except 
1969 — when  a  major  route  and  equipment 
expansion  combined  with  a  traffic  dip  to  take 
the  airline's  results  Into  the  red. 

From  a  $700,000  operation  In  1948,  when 
112  employees  and  a  fleet  of  three  Locicheed 
lOAs  carried  11,000  passengers.  North  Central 
has  boomed  Into  a  $120-mlliion  operation 
with  3200  employees  and  a  fleet  of  16  DC-9 
jets  and  33  Convalr  580  turboprops. 

Over  the  25-year  span  since  1948,  the  air- 
line has  carried  33  million  passengers  some 
6.5  billion  revenue  passenger-miles  and  has 
shown  a  profit  of  $14.2  million  on  total  op- 
erating revenues  of  $761  million. 

Almost  throughout  the  past  19  years,  it 
has  been  a  case  of  "North  Central  and  some- 
body else"  making  a  profit  among  U.S.  locals. 
In  1971  it  was  North  Central  and  Ozark,  the 
year  before  NOR  and  Allegheny.  In  1968, 
North  Central  was  all  alone  with  a  $70,000 
profit  whUe  the  rest  of  the  local  airline  In- 
dustry was  losing  $28  million. 

If  one  adds  up  the  retained  earnings  of 
all  of  the  UJ3.  locals,  the  North  Central  rec- 
ord stands  out.  At  the  end  of  1971  It  was  the 
only  local  with  a  positive  retained  earnings 
record.  Others  showed  deficits  ranging  from 
$660,000  for  Ozark  up  to  $23.6  million  for 
Frontier. 

Hal  Carr  has  worked  well  from  the  begin- 
ning with  his  board  of  directors,  and  in  all 
of  his  memory  he  can't  recall  a  board  vote 
that  hasn't  been  unanimous.  He  tells  the 
board  that  when  times  are  good  North  Cen- 
tral will  be  among  the  leaders  in  profit  and 
In  bad  times  North  Central  will  lose  the  least. 

Since  Art  Mueller  passed  away  in  1966, 
North  Central  has  become  the  most  publicly 
owned  airline  of  all  locals,  with  upwards  of 
34,000  individual  stockholders.  Carr  himself 
Is  the  biggest  smgle  shareholder  at  about 
3%,  and  the  airline  has  no  single  "rich 
uncle,"  as  he  calls  It,  like  most  other  locals. 

He  operates  North  Centra!  from  a  pretty 
straightforward  management  philosophy. 
Everyone  in  top  management  has  a  backup 
man  who  can  step  In  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  do  the  job.  He  himself  has  Bernard  (Bud) 
Sweet,  now  president,  who  runs  the  day-to- 
day airline  business  while  Carr  concentrates 
on  policy  matters  and  long-range  planning. 

How  does  an  airline  with  an  outstanding 
past  financial  record  look  at  the  airline  scene 
today?  How  wUl  North  Central  do  in  1973? 

It  all  depends  on  three  or  four  different 
factors,  notes  Bud  Sweet.  If  the  economy 
holds  up  throughout  1973  as  all  of  the  fore- 
casters predict,  air  traffic  should  show  a 
growth  rate  twice  the  rate  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  growth. 

Then  there's  Phase  in.  If  voluntary  con- 
trols work,  that  wUl  be  good.  Phase  II  helped 
the  airlines,  which  earlier  were  being  hit  by 
labor  cost  rises  double  those  experienced  In 
1972.  Most  unions  recently  have  held  to  one- 
year  contracts  In  hopes  that  controls  would 
end.  and  North  Central  Itself  has  four  new 
contracts  coming  up  for  renewal  In  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year.  If  restraint  prevails,  the 
outlook  will  be  good. 

Both  Carr  and  Sweet  have  no  doubts 
about  the  need  for  a  fare  surcharge  to  offset 
the  new  security  rules.  The  proposed  $1  per 
passenger  breaks  down  to  93  e  plus  tax.  When 
prorated  on  interline  tickets  with  the  rest 
of  the  fare,  this  would  leave  Just  about  half 
of  the  93<f  with  North  Central,  and  that's 
about  what  the  carrier  needs  to  cover  Its 
costs.  It  will  cost  $2  million  at  North  Central 
alone  to  do  the  security  job. 

Hal  Carr  thinks  the  CAB's  local  airline 
route-strengthening  program  has  been  one 


of  the  most  enlightened,  fc.r-sljjhted  and  suc- 
cessful projects  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Board,  and  states  flatly  that  subsidy  today 
would  be  fantastically  higher  without  it. 

Although  the  program  slowed  down  when 
the  CAB  declared  a  moratorium  on  new 
route  authority  during  the  recent  recession. 
Carr  is  hopeful  that  renewed  flnanclil  health 
among  the  trunks  will  encourage  the  Board 
to  resume  the  strengthening  program. 

North  Central  got  its  biggest  break  in 
route-strengthening  with  the  award  of  the 
Milwaukee-New  York  nonstop.  It  began  the 
service  in  September  of  1970  and  traffic  is 
still  building.  United  which  began  at  the 
same  time  and  with  more  frequencies  than 
North  Central,  cut  Its  service  from  four 
flights  daily  to  two,  then  shifted  from  La- 
Ouardia  to  Newark,  and  finally  dropped  out 
of  the  market. 

North  Central  uses  the  route  to  feed  traffic 
on  one-plane  services  from  points  west  and 
northwest  through  Milwaukee  to  New  York. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a  half-filled  airplane 
on  arrival  In  Milwaukee  and  thus  doesn't 
depend  solely  on  the  fruits  of  Milwaukee- 
New  York  traffic. 

North  Central  is  proposing  similar  tre.it- 
ment  of  its  bids  in  other  route  cases.  In  the 
Detroit-Atlanta  and  Cincinnati-Atlanta 
cases,  it  proposes  a  "light  touch  of  competi- 
tion" as  opposed  to  certifying  a  full-fledged, 
big  trunk  competitor  In  a  market  now  served 
exclusively  by  one  airline. 

North  Central's  approach  is  to  schedule 
Its  feeder  through-flights  at  times  when 
service  Is  not  now  available.  In  Its  Detroit- 
Boston  and  Detroit-New  York  bids.  It  would 
feed  traffic  from  the  west  and  northwest  to 
these  destinations,  rather  than  trj'lng  to 
divert  traffic  from  existing  services. 

The  reglonals  have  one  advantage  com- 
peting in  such  markets:  their  single-class 
jets  offer  a  service  superior  to  trunk  airline 
coach  service  Some  traveling  businessmen 
prefer  the  regional  because  their  company 
rules  preclude  first-class  travel  and  the  one- 
class  service  averts  the  prospect  of  their 
being  embarrassed  by  meeting  competitors 
or  customers  In  first-class  compartments 
while  they  themselves  are  on  their  way  to 
the  back  of  the  airplane. 

In  addition  to  its  bids  in  the  Atlanta, 
Boston  and  New  York  markets.  North  Cen- 
tral also  seeks  Milwaukee-Denver  authority 
and  extension  of  Its  Detroit-Toronto  service 
to  Montreal.  The  important  thing,  says  Dave 
Moran,  vp-traffic  and  sales,  is  that  local  air- 
line route-strengthening  must  be  continued 
in  order  to  reduce  future  subsidy  need. 

As  a  measure  of  how  the  New  York  route 
has  helped  North  Central,  Hal  Carr  points 
out  that  break  even  on  that  fiight  Is  about 
32  passengers  on  a  100-passenger  DC-9. 
North  Central's  year-round  load  factor  is  57 
passengers,  meaning  that  it  gets  about  Sc  a 
mile  from  25  passengers  above  break  even 
over  the  738-mile  segment — a  sizeable  con- 
tribution in  offsetting  subsidy  need. 

Although  this  route  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  better  awards  to  locals.  North  Cen- 
tral still  trails  other  locals  In  route- 
strengthening  benefits.  In  1968.  for  example, 
it  had  an  average  length  of  hop  of  only  99.6 
miles,  compared  to  146.1  miles  for  Allegheny. 
Since  then,  Allegheny  has  been  strengthenfid 
to  an  average  of  211  mUes  in  1972,  a  44''o 
improvement,  while  North  Central's  average 
improved  only  30 'r  to  130  miles.  In  average 
passenger  trip  distance  'mprovement,  North 
Central  comes  out  about  equal  to  Allegheny, 
rising  from  187  to  232  miles  while  Allegheny 
rose  from  245  to  300  miles. 

One  other  aspect  of  North  Central's  suc- 
cess in  which  Carr  and  Sweet  take  pride  is 
their  equipment  decisions.  Carr  says  the 
worst  mistake  an  airline  can  make  is  to 
buy  the  wrong  airplane,  noting  that  more 
than  one  local  has  gone  out  of  business  for 
that  reason.  Therefore.  North  Central  puts 
great  emphasis  on  Us  equipment  decisions. 
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Catt  recalls  that  the  only  big  problem 
experienced  In  the  past  came  when  the  tech- 
nical side  of  North  Central  favored  the 
HoUs-Royce  Convalr  600,  but  flight  opera- 
t.ons  wanted  the  Allison-powered  580.  The 
latter  prevailed. 

The  580  has  turned  out  to  be  a  winner. 
J'orth  Central  now  has  33  and  expects  to 
:iy  them  untU  1978.  This  year  it  wUl  begin 
t  ibstltutlng  DC-9s  for  some  580  services 
v.here  traffic  densities  have  grown  to  Justify 
the  lOO-passenscr  Jet  in  place  of  the  48- 
pascenger  turboprop.  Thus,  the  first  580s 
n:ay  be  retired  from  the  fleet  this  year. 

Instead  of  the  present  33-16  ratio  of  580s 
to  DC-9S.  the  trend  will  be  toward  reversing 
these  numbers  over  the  next  few  years.  North 
Central  recently  bought,  from  Greyhound 
Leasing,  two  DC-9s  operated  by  the  bank- 
rupt West  German  charter  airline  Atlantis, 
and  will  get  three  new  DC-9s  from  Douglas 
this  year  to  raise  the  number  to  19  by 
year-end. 

Carr  feels  that  the  twin  DC- 10  might  well 
be  the  next  new  Jet  type  that  North  Central 
buys,  not  as  a  full-fleet  DC-9  replacement 
but  perhaps  a  fleet  of  five  to  handle  certain 
high-density  segments  on  which  a  100- 
passenger  capacity  will  be  Insufficient. 

Carr  also  sees  a  future  need  for  a  50-to-60- 
passenger  replacement  for  the  580,  when  and 
if  a  manufacturer  comes  up  with  one  that 
will  do  the  Job.  In  the  meantime.  North 
Central  wont  do  badly  replacing  580s  with 
DC-9S.  The  Jet  shows  a  maintenance  cost  of 
28.9(!  per  mile  versus  38  3o  for  the  580,  and 
Its  dispatch  reliability  is  almost  identical. 
The  delay  rate  for  mechanical  causes  on  the 
DC-9  is  l.sa^r,  against  1.34''^  for  the  580. 

North  Central  maintains  both  DC-9s  and 
680s  on  a  progressive  schedule  under  which 
an  aircraft  Is  never  out  of  service  for  sched- 
uled maintenance  for  more  than  eight  hours. 
The  airline  recently  lost  Its  veteran  tech- 
nical vp,  Les  Keely,  to  Frontier  Airlines;  his 
successor,  Robert  Gren,  Is  now  developing  the 
next  stage  of  computerized  maintenance  ad- 
ralntstration,  which  will  include  In-fllght 
monitoring  of  systems  to  better  predict  the 
need  for  maintenance  before  a  failure  occurs. 

On  the  sales  side.  North  Central  in  the  past 
has  been  predominantly  a  business-travel- 
oriented  airline,  with  rottghly  80 Co  busi- 
ness travelers  and  20'!,  pleasiu'e.  Now  it  is 
puttmg  a  major  new  effort  Into  expanding 
pleasure  markets,  posing  Itself  as  the  out- 
doorsman  airline  with  packages  for  fishing, 
hunting,  canoeing  in  Canada  and.  coming 
next  fall,  big  ski  packages.  It  has  engaged 
pro  ski  racer  Jake  Hoeschler  as  Its  advisor 
on  the  sport  and  plans  to  conduct  ski  sem- 
inars this  fall. 

A  good  example  of  how  North  Central 
coped  with  the  recent  recession  Is  In  Its  con- 
trol of  employe  headcount.  Prom  the  end 
of  1969  through  1972,  It  held  employment  In- 
creases to  only  1.3 '"o  while  passengers  rose 
35'"<.  In  numbers  and  revenues  climbed  75 Ti. 

Computerized  reservations  Illustrate  the 
automation  that  permits  this  kind  of  ex- 
pansion to  be  handled  by  the  same  force. 
Had  North  Central  still  had  manual  reser- 
vations. It  would  have  bad  to  hire  225  addi- 
tional people  to  cope  with  recent  traffic 
growth.  Instead,  It  not  only  needed  zero 
staff  Increase,  but  has  managed  to  sell  about 
$300,000  In  computer  services  to  50  local 
accounts  to  help  get  better  utilization  of  the 
computer  staff. 

Over  the  past  25  years.  North  Central  has 
prown  at  an  average  rate  of  W/c  per  year. 
Lcoking  ahead  another  15  years,  Hal  Carr 
sees  a  10';  -per-year  growth  to  an  airline  with 
revenues  approaching  $500  million  annually. 

And  he  makes  no  bones  about  North  Cen- 
tral's ambitions.  It  doesn's  aspire  to  become  a 
trunk  airline;  it  is  satisfied  to  remain  a  re- 
l^ional  airline  and  to  serve  small  communi- 
ties as  It  has  In  the  past. 


lunlt  es 

.t. 
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He    also    feels    that    big 
corporations  sell  goods  to  tt^e 
ment  and  get  paid  for  thel 
same   token   the   U.S.   locals 
service   to  small   comm' 
continue   to   get   paid   for 

North  Central  feels  the 
has  proven  far  superior   to 
proaches  to  local  airline  suhkidy, 
the  idea  that  the  class  rati 
should  prevail  until  a  new 
and   adopted   by   CAB.   This 
undesirable  open  rate  situation 
an  airline's  ablUty  to  plan 

Whatever   the    future    of 
strengthening,   or   the   regioiial 
that  matter.  It's  a  good  bel 
and  North  Central  Airlines 
leaders   In   profit-managemelit 
good  a  bet  that  If  all  of  th< 
world  were  managed  the  wa; 
Is,  the  airline  Industry  today 
Ing  a  lot  more  money. 
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AN  APPRAISAL  OF  IpLEVTSION 
PROGRAMING 


pas  ed 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
resolution,    a    thoughtful 
television  prograniing 
lahoma  Legislature,  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


President,  I  ask 

the  attached 

appraisal    of 

by  the  Ok- 

in  full  in 


em  ered 


the  resolu- 
]  rinted  in  the 


thit 
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direct  ng 
given   ;o  e 
Congressl  anal 
CommD  nicatlons 
it  Ing  th  It  ea 
Congressl  onal 
Commu  lications 


:  televli  ion 


signil  cant 


House    Concusrent 
A  concurrent  resolution 
of    television    programs; 
sense  of  the  legislature 
propriety  should  be  improv^ 
explicit  matters  of  sex 
lanlty  of  language 
of  this  resolution  be  given 
of  the  Oklahoma 
and  to  the  Federal 
mission;  and  requesting  thjit 
of  the  Oklahoma 
urge   the  Federal 
mission  to  encourage  the 
works  to  require  ctHnplian^e 
programmers  in  mamtainic  g 
ards  of  mcnrallty  in  televisic  a 

Whereas,  commercial 
an  Important  part  of  the  livi 
many  of  whom  spend  a 
time  viewing  what  is  present^l 
and 

Whereas,  commercial 
benefited  mankind,  not 
but  Informing  and  edifying 
marvels  of  technology  to 
historic  events  as  man's 
moon  and  the  visit  of  an 
to  Communist  China;  and 

Whereas,  the  unparalleled 
mercial   television  has  the 
to  depict  traditional  social 
ners  but  also  to  Influence 
and 

Whereas,  there  has  been 
In  the  recent  past  toward 
gramming    by    the    network! , 
matters  Involving  sex, 
ity;  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to 
signed  cycles  and  frequenci^ 
granted  certain  organizations 
tronic  media  on  behalf  of  the 
and 


Resoli:  noN    No.    1019 
rela  ;lng 


on  y 
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;  an  I 
an  I 


m<  re 


vlolen  ce 


Whereas,  Americans  who 
nance  profligate  morality,  th< 
language  or  ever-helghtenin 
lence  as  a  form  of  en 
themselves   Increasingly   offered 
If  the   trend  continues, 
deprived  of  their  right  to  wa|tch 


itertalnn  ent 
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Com- 
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1  ower  not  only 
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change  them; 


marked  shift 
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broiidcast  over  as- 

is  a  privilege 
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intire  citizenry; 
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substantial 
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portions  of  commercial 
ming. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolvec 
of  Representatives  of  the  1st 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature, 
currlng  therein: 

Section  1.  The  sense  of  the 
hereby    expressed    that    the 
mercial  television  networks 
lates  should  abandon  a  . 
or  laxness  of  control,  that  depl 
morality,  the  use  of  profane 
ever-heightening  levels  of  vlo 
talnment,  and  that  they  returi  i 
of   abiding   by   the   standards 
propriety  that  prevailed  on 
as  recently  as  two  years  ago. 

Section  2.  A  copy  of  this  _. 
be  distributed  to  each  membei 
homa  Congressional  Delegation 
eral  Communications 

Section  3.   The  Federal 
Commission  Is  to  be  m-ged  by  . 
the   Oklahoma   Congressional 
encourage  the  nation's 
to  require  television 
tain  higher  standards  of 
propriety  In  television 

Adopted  by  the  House  of 
the  7th  day  of  March,  1973. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  th€ 
JJarch,  1973. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  P]  RESIDENCY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
opening  days  of  the  93d  Co  igress  many 
issues  have  already  been  ra:  sed  and  dis- 
cussed. But  among  these  issues  we  are  at 
this  moment  facing  one  whi  ch  makes  all 
others  appear  insignificant,  rhat  Issue  is 
the  question  of  the  role  of  he  Congress 
and  its  relationship  with  tfie  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

In  the  face  of  a  President  who  is  de- 
termined to  make  tiie  Conjress  subser- 
vient to  his  will,  Congress  must  deter- 
mine whether  it  wUl  be  a  me  re  ornament 
of  Government — a  passive  observer  of 
the  decline  of  our  RepubUc-  -or  an  active 
participant  in  the  reconstruction  and 
rescue  of  our  land  from  a  President  de- 
termined to  debase  the  Con;  titution  and 
the  original  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  foimded.  More  specifically, 
the  issue  is  the  impoundment  by  the 
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member  of 

Delegation   to 

television  networks 

to  main- 

morahty,  taste  and 


R  tpresentatives 


13th  day  of 


executive  branch  of  billions 


of  dollars  of 


fimds  duly  appropriated  by  t  tie  Congress 


The  Constitution  Is  clear 


tive  power  is  vested  in  the  ( tongress,  in 


eluding  the  power  to  spend 


tide  I,  section  9,  of  the  Cons  ;itution  pro- 
vides that  "no  money  sha  1  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  coi  isequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law." '  Thus,  when 
Congress  authorizes  or  ippropriates 
money  must  a  President  sp<nd  it?  I  say 
the  Constitution  demands] it,  but  the 
President  says  "No." 

Many  justifications — botk  legal  and 
economic — have  been  propoi  nded  by  the 
administration  In  support  o:  its  actions. 
It  is  true  that  over  the  yea  s  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congres^  to  give  the 
President  some  discretion 
congressional  appropriation; . 

The  Antideficiency  Acts    )f  1905  and 
1906  permitted  the  Chief  Executive 
set    aside    appropriations 


"some  extraordinary  emergency  or  un 
usual  circumstances."  In  195 ),  the  Presi 
dent  was  granted  further  po  ver  to  with 
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hold  reserves  to  provide  for  contingencies 
or  to  make  savings  when  circumstances 
changed  after  funds  were  voted  by  Con- 
gress. 

There  have  been  some  occasions  in  re- 
cent history  when  Presidents  have  gone 
beyond  these  statutory  limitations  con- 
cerning impoundment  but  most  of  these 
cases  Involved  funds  for  national  de- 
fense, an  area  where  the  Executive  has 
widely  inherent  powers.  In  1942,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ordered  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  establish  monetary  reserves  by 
the  deferment  of  construction  funds  not 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  In  1949, 
President  Truman  impounded  funds  ap- 
propriated for  expanding  the  Air  Forces. 
In  1959,  President  Eisenhower  im- 
poimded  fimds  for  initial  procurement 
of  missile  hardware.  In  1967,  President 
Johnson  reduced  the  obligations  under 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  a  variety  of 
domestic  programs. 

As  stated,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
precedents  involved  fimds  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  In  the  first  major  legal 
confrontation  over  the  President's  al- 
leged right  to  impound  funds,  Missouri 
officials  went  into  court  to  stop  the  Nixon 
administration  from  illegally  delaying 
payments  of  Federal  highway  funds  to 
the  States.  Myself  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  committee  chair- 
men, Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  Ralph  Nader,  have  filed 
a  friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the  Mis- 
souri case. 

At  the  Federal  district  court  level,  the 
Congress,  the  people,  you  and  I  won.  The 
district  court  ruled  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  does  not  have  the  power 
to  impound  Federal  highway  funds  in- 
discriminately and  that  Missouri  was 
entitled  to  highway  moneys  as  provided 
in  the  statutory  language  of  the  1956  law 
that  set  up  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund.  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Becker  found  that  impoundment  of 
those  funds  apportioned  to  Missouri 
caused  "great  and  incalculable  injury — 
because  of  continuing  inflation  of  high- 
way costs  and  such  impoundment  inter- 
rupted the  efficient  obligation  of  those 
funds."  The  case  is  presently  being 
appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

I  believe  the  Missouri  decision,  if  up- 
held, my  well  represent  a  breakthrough 
in  the  effort  to  reestablish  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  Congress  over  the  Federal 
pursue  strings.  Not  only  may  the  Missouri 
case  manage  to  spur  additional  litigation 
to  free  almost  $2.5  billion  in  highway 
trust  fimds,  but  it  may  well  pave  the  way 
for  a  true  constitutional  test  of  the  issue 
of  impoundment,  an  area  where  the 
President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  quite  broad. 
But  President  Nixon  has  gone  further 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has 
claimed  a  right  to  impound — both  to 
manage  the  economy  and  to  reject  pro- 
grams or  portions  of  programs  he  per- 
sonally feels  are  ill-advised.  While  past 
residents  have  shifted  funds  for  one  de- 
fense item  to  another  they  have  rarely 
attempted  to  completely  control  domestic 
rrograms. 

The  administration,  to  support  its  posi- 
tion on  impoundment,  has  relied  on  a 
number  of  arguments,  most  forcefully  on 


the  constitutional  provision  that  the 
President  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Furthermore,  the 
view  at  the  White  House  is  that  Con- 
gress has  already  tacitly  recognized  the 
President's  right  to  impound  funds.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view.  Congress  did  so  last 
October  while  enacting  a  bill  to  raise  the 
national  debt  ceiling.  The  bill  contained 
a  provision  requiring  the  President  to 
provide  Congress  promptly  with  full  in- 
formation on  impounded  funds.  The 
shortsighted  view  of  the  administration 
is  that  Congress  thus  conceded  that  funds 
could  be  impounded,  subject  only  to  noti- 
fication of  the  legislative  branch  of  such 
action.  Late  last  month,  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Roy  Ash,  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  spend  appropriations 
was  consistent  with  his  "constitutional 
duties."  Recently,  newly  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Joseph  Sneed, 
presented  the  first  detailed  rationale  for 
the  President's  refusal  to  spend  almost 
$12  bilUon  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
Sneed  contended  that  if  appropriation 
bills  appear  to  conflict  with  congiessional 
mandates  limiting  the  national  debt,  cur- 
tailing inflation  or  seeking  full  employ- 
ment, the  President  was  empowered  to 
impound.  He  also  stated  boldly  that  the 
President's  powers  allowed  him  to  abolish 
programs  by  withholding  their  total 
appropriations. 

The  congressional  revulsion  at  mon- 
archical defiance  was  strong  and  swift. 
One  House  committee  chairman  said 
that  he  had  been  in  Congress  under 
seven  Presidents,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  that  never  during  this 
44-year  period  have  we  been  closer  to  one 
man  rule.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
strongly  provoked  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  administration's  destruction  of  New 
Deal,  New  Frontier,  and  Great  Society 
programs,  talked  of  possible  impeach- 
ment. Senator  Sam  Ervin  called  it  noth- 
ing short  of  a  "constitutional  crisis." 

The  prevalent  congressional  view  was, 
perhaps,  best  expressed  by  a  man  highly 
praised  by  the  President.  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  Rehnquist,  in  1969,  while 
serving  as  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, wrote  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
President : 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  Is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent. 

Congressional  authority  in  this  field  is 
based  on  the  Constitution.  Under  the 
Constitution  we  find  that  all  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  appropriate  money- 
article  I,  section  9,  provides  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law."  As  one  scholar.  Leonard 
White,  said  in  his  book.  "The  Federal- 
ists:" 

The  Founding  Fathers  took  the  utmost 
care — to  Insure  that  public  funds  would  be 
legally  expended,  to  prevent  either  misap- 
plication or  embezzlement,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  Immediate  respresentatlves  of  the 
people  would  bear  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining how  much  money  should  be  pro- 
vided, the  sources  from  which  it  should  be 


derived,  and  the  purposes  to  which  It  would 
be  applied. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
given  no  role  in  legislation  save  for  the 
power  provided  in  article  n,  section  3  to 
recommend  "such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient,"  and  the 
power  granted  him  imder  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7,  to  veto  measures  passed  by  tlie 
Congress,  subject  to  being  overridden  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  The 
President  does  have  the  clear  respon- 
sibility to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  but  it  is  a  tor- 
tured view  of  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
pret article  II,  section  3  to  infer  that  the 
President  is  given  discretion  to  impound 
funds. 

Historical  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
the  Foimding  Fathers  intended  that  the 
President  faithfully  execute  all  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  irrespective  of 
any  personal,  political,  or  philosophical 
views  he  might  have.  The  President  has 
no  authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
decide  which  laws  will  be  executed  or  to 
what  extent  they  will  be  enforced.  By 
refusing  to  follow  his  constitutional 
mandate  a  "law  and  order"  man  becomes 
a  "law  breaker." 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  to  Umit  the 
veto  power  of  the  President.  By  the  im- 
pounding process  the  President  is  not 
only  able  to  veto  measures  absolutely 
as  he  is  now  doing  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  domestic  programs,  but  the 
use  of  impoundment  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  effect  an  item  or  Une  veto.  Such 
power  clearly  is  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  contrai-y  to  the  views  of 
om-  Founding  Fathers.  The  Constitution 
pro\1des  that  the  President  must  accept 
or  reject  bills  in  their  entirety.  By  im- 
pounding funds  the  President  is  able  to 
modify,  reshape,  or  nullify  completely 
laws  passed  by  the  legislative  branch, 
thereby  exercising  legislative  power 
through  Executive  fiat  and  arrogance. 
The  impoundment  of  funds  thus  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  and  places  Congress — 
the  representative  of  the  people — in  a 
subservient  position. 

Accordingly  Senator  Ervin  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  protect  the  legislative 
function  by  requiring  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  im- 
pounds funds,  terminates  or  authorizes 
the  impounding  or  tennination  of  a  Fed- 
eral program,  and  to  require  that  the 
President  shall  cease  such  impounding 
at  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days 
unless  the  Congress  approves  his  action 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

However,  in  the  last  few  days  the 
autocratic  air  of  the  administration's 
witnesses  in  testifying  before  Senator 
Ervin's  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  has  caused  him  to  move  toward 
an  outright  ban  prohibiting  the  im- 
poundment of  funds.  I  will  support  that 
strengthened  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
restore  the  Congress  to  the  role  of  an 
equal  partner  in  guiding  the  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

I  also  cosponsored  with  Senator  Bell- 
MON,  of  Oklahoma,  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  executive  branch  of 
Government    from    impounding    funds 
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from  the  highway  trust  fund.  Senator 
Bellmon,  like  myself,  believes  that  the 
Senate  must  act  to  end  stop-and-go 
financing  which  causes  serious  periodic 
unemployment  for  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  and  which  by  inter- 
mittent funding  has  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  highway  building.  The  im- 
poundment of  highway  funds  has  re- 
sulted in  construction  delays,  increased 
cost  to  the  interstate  system  and  repre- 
sents a  serious  encroachment  by  the 
Executive  upon  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

There  are,  however,  Inherent  dangers 
In  the  success  of  the  Bellmon  bill  or  in 
the  success  of  numerous  pending  court 
suits  seeking  to  release  the  moneys  with- 
held from  obligation  for  oiu-  Nation's 
highways.  There  Is,  most  assuredly,  a 
substantial  need  for  new  roads  and  high- 
wa5^  In  the  Nation's  rural  areas.  Public 
transportation  in  America  is  in  a  state  of 
decline.  Scores  of  commimitles  have  In 
recent  years  lost  their  main  sources  of 
transportation.  Rail  service  In  many  lo- 
calities has  decreased  while  at  the  same 
time  bus  operators  have  cut  back  services 
on  many  marginal  routes  where  they  say 
relatively  light  patronage  and  rising  costs 
make  the  service  uneconomical.  Airlines 
also  are  decreasing  service  in  many  areas 
contending  that  serving  low-volume 
markets  is  uneconomical. 

In  the  past.  Federal  policy  has  failed 
to  deal  adequately  with  transportation 
problems.  Development  of  the  42,500-mile 
Federal  interstate  highway  system  and 
other  road  projects  have  put  new  roads 
Into  many  sections  of  our  State  and  other 
areas  of  the  country,  easing  their  Isola- 
tion and  stimulating  economic  growth. 
Vast  areas  of  Indiana  and  other  areas  in 
the  Nation  are  still  plagued  by  poor  roads. 

The  inherent  danger  I  spoke  of  in  the 
release  of  impounded  fimds  is  this.  If 
the  huge  amount  of  funds  now  im- 
pounded from  obhgation  under  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  Act  are  freed,  there  will 
be  a  strong  impetus  to  breaking  open  the 
trust  fimd  to  a  broad  range  of  transpor- 
tation projects,  most  notable  urban  mass 
transit  projects.  A  recent  Harris  survey 
revealed  the  general  attitude  of  the 
American  public  in  this  regard.  It  found 
50  percent  of  America's  citizens  opposed 
to  increasing  fimds  to  improve  highways 
while  only  37  percent  favor  increased 
spending.  Senator  Proxmire  has  pro- 
posed cutting  $1  billion  dollars  a  year 
from  highway  funds  as  part  of  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities.  That  is  not  the  answer 

The  appropriate  response  in  twofold: 
Both  to  increase  highway  fimds  for 
States  Uke  Indiana  and  increase  mass 
transit  funds  for  the  Nation's  most 
urban  areas.  That  formula  would  in- 
volve, however,  the  complicated  task  of 
reevaluating  the  present  formula  for  ex- 
penditures under  the  Highway  Tiust 
Fund  Act — which  is  based  on  population 
area,  and  road  mileage;  and  whether  the 
political  climate  wiU  favor  better  high- 
ways and  roads  for  Indiana  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  While  the  President  will  surely 
be  repudiated  in  some  manner  for  his  im- 
poundment of  funds  in  the  rough  and 
timible  of  the  poUtical  arena;  the  fate 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  will  be  in  tlie 


same  arena.  I  will  fight  in  that  arena  f<»- 
the  highway  and  road  nefeds  of  Indiana. 
I  will  also  fight  with  alli  my  force  and 
wisdom  to  preserve  thai  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress.  |l  will  fight  to 
preserve  that  power  by  ;  attempting  to 
attach  to  every  bill  or  trusk  fund  measure 
brought  to  the  floor  of  tie  Senate,  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  impoimdment  of 
funds  in  those  bills.  And,  also,  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  newly  created  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  ttie  Budget,  will 
fight  to  reassert  congres^onal  authority 
over  the  budgetary  pr    _ 

As  I  stated  on  the  flobr  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  last  October  ccmc^ning  the  issue 
of  impoundment: 

Ours  Is  the  responsibUit^  of  establishing 
programs  to  meet  the  nee*  of  the  nation 
and  ours  Is  the  reeponalblllW'  to  appropriate 
funds  to  make  thoee  prograpis  worlc 

That  is  our  constitutional  responsibility 
and  we  cannot  shrink  from  it.  As  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  am  sworn 
to  uphold  the  spirit  and  tfce  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  You  can  bel  certain  I  will 
not  shrink  from  my  constitutional  ob- 
hgation. 

I  ask  unanimous  conse  it  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Indiana  1  fniversity  Law 
Review  concerning  recem  develc^ments 
in  this  area  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  object!  )n,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RlCEJTT    DEVIXOPJ  ENTS 

(Separation  of  Powers — I  npoundment  of 
Funds — Congress  attempts  to  curtail  the 
President's  power  to  iznpou  id  appropriated 
funds. — S.  373.  92d  Cong.,  lit  Sess.  (1973).) 

Each  year  since  first  assui  ilng  office.  Pres- 
ident Nlxou  has,  xisually  th  ough  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  impounded  17- 
20  %  of  controllable  funds '  appropriated  by 
Congress;  and  It  is  the  Presl  lenfs  view  that 
his  "constitutional  right"  t  >  do  so  Is  "ab- 
solutely clear."*  On  Januai  y  19,  1971,  the 
President  "permanently  im]  lounded"  funds 
which  were  appropriated  t  >  complete  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  was  then 
one-third  completed  and  on  which  $50  mil- 
lion had  beent  spent.'  Ovej  $70  million  of 
HtTDs  "312"  housing  rehablll tatlon  loan  pro- 
gram funds  have  been  Impou  nded  within  the 
past  two  years.*  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  were  appropriate  1  for  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  hi|  her  education, 
medical  research,  and  myriac  other  programs 
have  been  LmpK)unded.=^  After  Congress  passed 
the  Water  Quality  Act  Amei  dments  of  1972 
over  his  veto,  President  Nlxo  i  Impounded  $6 
billion  which  was  to  be  spec  b  for  water  pol- 
lution control."  Approxlmat*  ly  $6  bUlion  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  h  jlldlng  of  high- 
ways has  also  been  Impoun  Jed.'  Numerous 
efiTorts  have  been  made  by  he  Congress  to 
partially  ameliorate  this  pre  blem.»  Most  re- 
cently, on  Janiiary  16,  1973  Senator  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina  and  45  ott  er  Senators,  In- 
cluding Indiana  Senators  Bj  yh  and  Hartke, 
Introduced  S.  373 — a  bill  can  fully  drafted  to 
Insure  a  proper  balance  In  the  separation 
powers  Tls-a-vls  executive  ij  apoundment  of 
appropriated  funds.' 

Believing  that  use  of  the  funds  was  un- 
necessarj-,  in  1803  President  ;  efferson  refused 
to  spend  $50,000  appropriate  I  by  Congress. '» 
Although  various  Preside!  ts  impounded 
funds  m  the  interim,  nelth  t  Congress  nor 
the  general  public  thought  the  matter  to 
be  of  much  concern  untU  tl  e  latter  part  of 
World    War   n."    Th©   Anti-  deficiency   Acts 
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of  1905  and  1906"  provided  ,  technique  to 
prevent  luidue  expenditures  Iq  one  portion  of 
a  year  that  could  require  deficiency  cm:  addi- 
tional appropriations  and  stlp  ilated  that  ex- 
penditure of  £^)proprlated  funds  could  be 
waived  In  the  event  of  some  extraordinary 
emergency  or  circumstances  ■s^lch  could  not 
be  foreseen  at  the  time  apprcjpriatlons  were 
made.  After  passage  of  the  Blidget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,"  the  Having  Adminis- 
tration formalized  proceduresi  for  Impound- 
ing funds  pursuant  to  the  j  kntl-Deflciency 
Act;  and  President  Roosevelt  withheld  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  mainly  ir  order  to  cope 
with  the  emergencies  of  econo  mlc  depression 
and  war." 

In  the  early  1940's,  however,  :Iamor  of  koim 
magnitude  developed  when  Budget  Director 
Smith  ordered  the  Impoundmt  nt  of  amounts 
ranging  from  $1.6  million  to  $96  million 
which  had  been  appropriate  i  for  clvUian 
pUot  training,  the  CCC's  surplus  labor  force, 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Corporation,  and 
numerous  clvU  and  military  efi  orts  which  the 
War  Department  could  not  cofiplete  because 
the  projects  did  not  have  priority  ratings 
to  obtain  scarce  resotirces;  tut  the  public 
cry  and  political  fighting  was  greatest  when 
funds  appropriated  for  a  flood  control  res- 
ervoir at  Markham  Perry,  Okahoma,  and  a 
flood  control  levee  on  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Tulsa  were  impounded.'"  The  1 340-41  squeeze 
on  funds  appropriated  for  thes  e  public  works 
projects  set  the  stage  for  flnt  strong  con- 
gressional opposition  to  Impo mdment  poli- 
cies. In  mld-1943.  Senator  ^tcKeUer  man- 
aged to  slightly  curtail  the  av  thorlty  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  Impound  f  u  Qds;  *•  but,  on 
December  16,  1943,  a  powerfull  j  worded  antl- 
Impoundment  rider  to  the  First  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appr(  prlatlon  Bill  " 
was  defeated  283-13  In  the  Ho  ise  after  pass- 
ing the  Senate  by  voice  vo «  eight  days 
earlier.!' 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  at  n>  time  during 
the  congressiMial  debates  on  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar's  prc^oeed  rider  to  tho  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  It  ever  i  uggested  that 
the  rider  might  detract  from  i  ny  alleged  In- 
herent constitutional  power  ol  the  President 
to  Impound  funds.  Objections  to  section  305 
were  almost  exclusively  based  >n  th©  ground 
that  the  provision  would  inter  ere  with  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  power  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  develop  priorities  whi  ch  would  pre- 
vent waste  and  allow  the  enei  getlc  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  war  effoi  ts."  And  when 
subsequent  Presidents  refused  ;o  spend  funds 
earmarked  for  military  projeits,  constitu- 
tional crises  were  routinely  aii  aided  by  Con- 
gress.™ The  avoidance  of  a  cour .  challenge  has 
probably  been  wise:  Most  authorities  tend 
not  to  disagree  much  with  th«  view  that  the 
President  may.  In  his  capaslty  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, impound  fui  xis  which  rea- 
sonably relate  to  war  efforts.'  However,  as 
Indicated  by  the  recent  case  of  ,  Missouri  High- 
way Commiasion  ».  Volpe,  » It  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  the  President  has  i  my  other  in- 
herent authority  to  Impound  f  inds.^" 

The  recently  proposed  bUl  1 1.  373  "  would 
greatly  enhance  the  "sharing  of  power;  "-'^ 
and,  particularly  In  view  of  th(  fact  that  the 
last  decade  has  seen  Impoundn"  ent  used  more 
often  and  for  more  reasons  thi  n  ever  before, 
the  passage  of  such  a  measure  ivould  seem  to 
b©  a  necessary  step  toward  redressing  and 
safeguarding  th©  system  of  constitutional 
checks  and  balances. 

Section  1  of  S.  373  sets  out  disclosure  re- 
quirements. The  section  wouli  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  special  m  essage  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  ten  days  after  he 
impounds,  or  approves  another  person  to  im- 
pound, any  funds  approprlatec  or  otherwise 
obligated.  The  special  message  which  must 
simultaneously  be  sent  to  thi  Comptroller 
General,  Is  to  specify  the  amoui  it  Impounded, 
th©  date  funds  were  ordered  Impounded  and 
the  date  they  actually  were  iix  pounded,  and 
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the  account  to  which  the  funds  would  be 
available  except  for  the  Impoundment  ac- 
tion. Additionally,  the  first  section  of  S.  373 
would  require  the  President  to  announce  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  funds  woxild 
b©  withheld,  the  reasons  for  the  action,  and 
th©  probable  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effects  of  the  impoundment.^*' 

Indubitably  the  most  important  proviso  of 
S.  373  is  section  2."  This  section  stipulates 
that,  absent  the  approval  of  Congress  within 
60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session" 
after  receipt  of  the  special  Impoundment 
message,  the  withholding  of  funds  must 
cease.  The  crux  of  section  2  is  to  eliminate, 
or  rather  limit,  what  the  President  was  never 
supposed  to  have — an  item  veto.*  With  the 
passage  of  S.  373,  or  a  similar  impoundment 
control  measure,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  able  to  completely 
defeat  the  will  of  Congres.s,  viz.  the  President 
would  not  have  discretionary  and  absolute 
authority  over  controllable  appropriations. 

S.  373  could  not,  of  course,  alter  th©  con- 
stitutional powers  of  either  Congress  or  the 
President,  and  It  Is  not  designed  to  have  that 
effect.  The  measure  Is  merely  aimed  at  re- 
storing a  viable  sharing  of  control  over  ex- 
penditures. And  the  President  should  wel- 
come this  carefully  drafted  measure:  It 
would  afford  to  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  later,  highly  probable,  head-on  col- 
lisions with  Congress  over  Impoundments  » — 
an  opportunity  of  no  small  consequence 
sine©  the  federal  courts  might  not  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  as  much  deference  to  presi- 
dential Inclinations  as  Congress  may  be  will- 
ing to  by  statute. 

FOOTNOTES 

»The  amount  Impounded  at  a  given  time 
ranged  from  $9.5  billion  to  nearly  $15  bUllon. 
Compere  OMB  figures  in  Hearings  on  Execu- 
tive Impoundment  of  Appropriated  Funds 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Separation  of 
Powers  oj  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary. 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7-13  (1971)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  1971  Impoundment  Hearings],  with 
Boggs,  Executive  Impoundment  of  Congres- 
sionally  Appropriated  Funds,  24  U.  Fla.  Rev. 
221,  226  (1972) .  According  to  figures  released 
by  the  White  House  on  February  5,  1973,  the 
"reserve"  of  appropriated  fimds  totaled  $14.7 
bUllon.  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  6,  1973,  at  3, 
col.  3. 

» Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  1,  1973,  at  1.  col.  4. 
President  Nixon  asserted  that: 

"Th©  constitutional  right  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Impound  funds  and 
that  Is  not  to  spend  money,  when  the  spend- 
ing of  money  would  mean  either  Increasing 
prices  or  Increasing  taxes  for  all  the  people, 
that  right  is  absolutely  clear." 

N.Y.  -nmes,  Feb.  !,  1973,  at  20,  col.  6  (city 
©d.).  The  President's  brilliant  appointee  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnqulst,  has  clearly  disagreed : 
"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  Is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent."  Memorandum  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  to 
Edward  L.  Morgan,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the 
President,  Dec.  1, 1969,  at  8.  See  note  23  infra. 

*  1971  Impoundment  Hearings  53  (testi- 
mony of  Representative  Bennett) . 

•119  CoNo.  Rec.  1754  (Jan.  22,  1973)  (re- 
marks of  Representative  Drlnan). 

'  In  view  of  President  Nixon's  recent  Budg- 
et Message  to  the  Congress,  HH.  Doc.  No. 
16,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973),  It  Is  virtually 
certain  that  the  amount  of  funds  impounded 
for  the  programs  noted  In  the  text  wUl  reach 
record  heights  in  1973  and  1674.  See  Indi- 
anapolis Star,  Jan.  30,  1973,  at  3  cols.  2  &  3; 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  30,  1973,  at  3,  col.  1; 
tee  also  Melloan,  Dr.  Nixon's  Painful  Pre- 
scription, id.  at  18,  col.  4.  Merely  Indicative 
of  the  mounting  crisis  as  to  what  for,  how 
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much,  and  by  whom  funds  shall  be  spent  are 
these  factors:  On  Sunday,  January  28,  1973, 
the  President  told  his  radio  audience  that  he 
would  propose  doubling  outlays  for  noajor 
poUutiou — control    programs.    Id.,    Jan.    29, 

1973,  at  3,  col.  3.  Before  the  end  of  the  week, 
however,  the  President  called  for  a  fiscal  1974 
apprc^riauon  of  $9.5  million  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  air-pollution  control  programs,  as 
opposed  to  $4.3  million  for  fiscal  1973;  but 
the  message  further  sought  to  cut  solld-wast* 
control  programs  from  a  $30  miUion  request 
for  this  fiscal  year  to  $5.8  million  In  fiscal 

1974.  Of  course,  the  request  for  additional 
air-pollution  funds  made  some  sense;  The 
President  also  sought  funds  to  revive  the 
supersonic  transport  planes,  remarkably  pol- 
luting vehicles  wlilch  Congress  voted  down 
two  years  ago.  See  generally  H.  Johnson, 
Catalytic  Reduction  op  Steatospheric 
Ozone  by  Nttrogen  Oxides  (1971);  Dorsey,  A 
Proposed  International  Agreement  to  Antici- 
pate and  Avoid  Environmental  Damage  6 
IND.  L.  Rev.  190  (1972)  (a  succinct  and  spe- 
cific  analysis  of  the  SST  problem). 

"See  119  Cong.  Rec.  1151  (Jan.  16,  1973) 
(prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nelson);  In- 
dianapolis Star,  Feb.  6,  1973,  at  3,  crt.  3. 

'The  withholding  of  funds  appropriated 
for  federal  aid  to  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tems recently  gave  rise  to  the  first  major 
defeat  the  executive  branch  has  received  In 
the  courts  vls-&-vls  Impoimdment.  In  Mis- 
souri Highway  Commn  v.  Volpe,  347  F.  Supp 
050  (WX>.  Mo.  1972),  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  OMB  were  enjoined 
from  refusing  plaintiffs  to  obligate  funds 
(over  $80  million  for  fiscal  1973)  appropri- 
ated and  set  aside  In  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  See  i  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1956,  Act  of  June  29,  1956.  ch.  462,  70  Etat 
387,  397. 

Th©  original  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  Act  of  June  29,  1956,  ch.  462,  70  State. 
378,  did  not  contain  language  which  could 
comple  the  executive  branch  to  expend  funds. 
See  Decision  B-160891  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  Feb.  24,  1967,  reprinted  in  1971  Im- 
poundment Hearings  65;  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen., 
No.  32  (1967).  ShorUy  after  these  opinions 
confirmed  the  President's  power  to  withhold 
appropriated  funds.  Congress  amended  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  by  adding  para- 
graph (c)   to  5  101  of  23  U.S.C.: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  part 
of  any  sums  .  .  .  shall  be  Impounded  or 
withheld  from  obligations  ...  by  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  such  specific 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  are 
necessary  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  lor 
specific  periods  of  time  to  assure  that  suffi- 
cient expenditures  which  wiU  be  required 
to  be  made  from  such  funds." 

Accordingly,  when  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Volpe  aUeged  that  the  law  vested  m 
him  the  authority  to  withhold  authority  for 
Missouri  to  obligate  funds  currently  avail- 
able. Chief  Judge  Becker  opined  that  such 
action  was  "unauthorized  by  law.  Illegal,  In 
excess  of  lawful  discretion  and  In  violation 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act."  347  P. 
Supp.  at  954.  The  reason  for  Impoxmdlng 
funds  was,  according  to  Secretary  Volpe,  to 
prevent  the  infiatlon  of  wages  and  prices  in 
th©  national  economy.  Relying  on  th©  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  statute  and 
finding  Secretary  Volpes  rational©  com- 
pletely without  merit,  the  court  granted  an 
injunction,  a  writ  of  mandamus,  and  a  de- 
claratory Judgment.  See  5  VS.C.  §  703 
(1970);  28  U.S.C.  f  1361  (1970).  The  Missouri 
Highway  Comm'n  case  Is  now  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
where  oral  argument  was  heard  on  January 
10.  1973. 


^  See  notes  15-18  infra  and  accompanvlng 
text;  S.  2581,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1D71); 
HJt.  1254,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1959);  H.R. 
11441  and  S.  3578,  85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess  (1958  >. 

"The  term  "Impoxuidment"  is  used  In  S. 
373,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973),  and  In  this 
analysis,  in  a  generic  sense.  Id.  J  3.  It  can 
refer  to  reserving,  withholding,  freezing,  or 
sequestering  appropriated  funds  or  deferring 
aUocatlon  of  funds.  See  1971  Impoundment 
Hearings  (testimony  of  Senator  Er\-in);  id. 
at  149-50  (testimony  of  Mr.  Weinberger);  id. 
at  241  (colloquy  among  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Rehnqulst,  Professor  Stalz,  and  Sen- 
ator Ervln);  id.  at  361  (testimony  of  Repre- 
sentative Ervlns)  Fisher,  Funds  Impounded 
by  the  President:  The  Constitutional  Issue, 
38  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  124  (1969)  ("In  its 
broadest  context,  lo^oundment  occurs  when- 
ever the  President  spends  less  than  Congress 
appropriates  for  a  given  period.") 

"  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  In- 
stance of  executive  impoundment  of  funds. 
In  his  third  annual  message  to  Congress,  on 
October  17,  1803,  President  Jefferson  stated 
that,  "The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dcdlars  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  providing  gtin 
boats  remains  unexpended.  The  favorable  and 
peaceful  turn  of  affairs  on  the  Mississippi 
rendered  immediate  execution  of  that  law 
unuecesary  .  .  ."  Annals  of  Cong.  14  (1803). 

^See  generally  Church.  Impoundment  of 
Appropriated  Funds:  The  Decline  of  Congres- 
sional Control  Over  Executive  Discretion,  22 
Stan.  L.  Rev.  1240,  1244-49  (1970). 

"31  U.S.C.  §666  (1970);  Act  of  Feb.  27, 
1906,  ch.  510,  J  3,  34  Stat.  48;  Act  of  Mar.  3, 
1906,  ch.  1484,  5  4,  33  Stat.  1267.  The  Acts 
were  doubtlessly  passed  due  to  budget  deficits 
caused  by  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  several  pension  bills  and 
river  and  harbor  projects  of  the  late  1800's 
and  early  1900's. 

A  rider  attached  to  the  Omnibus  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1951  amended  the  Antl-Defl- 
ciency  Acts  by  adding  31  U.S.C.  5  665(c)  (2). 
which  has  become  the  main  authwlty  cited 
for  by  the  executive  Impoundment  of  funds. 
Boggs,  supra  note  1,  at  224.  The  amendment 
states : 

"In  apportioning  any  appropriations,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
In  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  apportionment  was 
made  available." 

31  use.  §665(0)  (2)  (1970).  In  view  of 
this  langauge,  it  Is  submitted  that  the  Intent 
of  the  House  must  be  given  careful  attention: 

"It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for 
all  possible  economies  to  be  effected  and  sav- 
ings to  be  made.  But  there  Is  no  warrant  or 
Justification  for  the  thwarting  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of 
funds.  If  this  principle  of  thwarting  of  the 
will  of  Congress  by  the  impounding  of  funds 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Congress 
would  be  totally  Incapable  of  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  mandate  and  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  nation." 

H.  R.  Rep.  1797,  81st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  311 
(1950).  See  1971  Impoundment  Hearings  153- 
64  testimony  of  Professor  Miller  and  Mr. 
Cohn);  see  also  Act  of  Aug.  28.  1957.  75  Stat. 
420.  440;  33  Comp.  Gsn.  501,  508  (1959):  36 
CoMP.  Gen.  699  (1957). 

"Act  of  June  10,  1921.  ch.  18.  4  Stat.  20, 
see  also  H.R.  Doc.  No.  7006,  65th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  (1918)  (where  a  national  budget  was 
outlined).  It  has  been  stiggested  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  now  the  OMB,  became 
"a  major  device  for  presidential  control" 
over  executive  agencies  only  after  1939  when 
the  Bureau  was  moved  to  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  N.  Polsey,  Congress 
AND  the  Peesisency  89  (1964) . 

"Williams,  The  Impounding  of  Funds  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
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iNTER-UNIVniSITT  CASE  Pbogbam  No.  28,  at 
7-8  (1955).  See  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1933,  ch.  212, 

5  403.  408,  47  Stat.  1518,  1519;  Act  of  June  30. 
1932.  ch.  314,  H  101.  105.  110,  403,  47  Stat. 
399.  401,  403,  413.  These  Economy  Acts  of 
1932  and  1933  authorized  the  President  to 
make  layoffs,  reduce  the  compensation  of 
federal  employees,  and  achieve  economy  by 
reorganizing  executive  departments.  The 
War  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1933-34  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  determined  unneeded  pursuant  to  an 
economy  survey  ordered  by  the  President. 
Act  of  Mar.  4.  1933.  ch.  281.  §  4.  47  Stat.  1602. 
When,  shortly  after  World  War  II.  several 
billions  of  dollars  of  appropriated  monies 
remained  In  excess  of  military  needs.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  rescinded  the  excess  appro- 
priations and  directed  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
put  the  funds  in  a  nonexpendable  status. 
Fischer,  supra  note  9,  at  125;  see  Hearings 
on  The  Supplemental  Appropriation's  Bill 
for  1951  Before  a  Subcomm.  on  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  of  the  House 
Comm.  Appropriations,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
47.  120,233  (1950). 

"See  generally  Williams,  supra  note  14 
(the  best  practical  commentary  on  im- 
poundment during  the  war  years) . 

'•  H.R.  2798,  63d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  9  (1943) . 
enacted  as  Act  of  July  13.  1943,  ch.  236,  57 
Stat.  560,  563.  prohibited  any  agency  or  offi- 
cial other  than  the  Commisslonary  Public 
Roads  from  impounding  funds  appropriated 
as  federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  certain 
roads.  The  Act  thus  by-passed  a  tight-fisted 
Budget  Bureau  Director.  See  89  Cono.  Rec. 
6309,  6313  (1943)  (remarks  of  Senators  Mc- 
Kellar,  Hayden,  and  Vandenberg). 

'•  H.R.  3598,  63d  Cong.,  5  305  1st  Sess. 
(1943). 

"CoNO.  Rec.  10.419  (1943)  (Senate  ap- 
proved 9  305  id.  at  10781  (House  rejected  the 
rider) ). 

'"E.g.,  id.  at  10.362  (remarks  of  Senator 
Truman);  id.  at  10405.  10419  (remarks  of 
Senator  Lodge);  id.  at  10.780-81  (remarks  of 
Representatives  Cannon  and  Tober);  see 
Letter  fr'^m  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlm- 
son  to  Senator  McKellar,  Dec.  7,  1943,  re- 
printed in  id.  at  10.360.  "Recognizing  that 
the  Bureau's  right  to  stop  specific  projects 
during  peacetime  might  be  questionable, 
(Budget  Examiner  Charles  Curran]  con- 
tended that  the  President's  war  power  per- 
mitted the  President  to  prosecute  (the)  war 
in  all  Its  ramifications  by  all  the  machinery 
available  to  him."  Williams,  supra  note  14, 
at  llf  see  also  Hlrabayashi  v.  United  States, 
320  n.S.  81,  93  (1943). 

-■"See  Church,  supra  note  11,  at  1243  nn.21 

6  22;  Fisher  The  Policies  of  Impounded 
Funds,  15  AD.  Sci.  Q.  361,  366-69  (1970); 
Miller.  Presidential  Power  to  Impound  Ap- 
propriated Funds:  An  Exercise  in  Constitu- 
tional Decision-Making,  43  N.C.L.  Rev.  502 
513  (1965). 

"Sec.  e.g.,  E.  Corwin,  The  President: 
Office  and  Powers.  1787-1957,  at  127-28,  137 
(1957):  1971  Impoundment  Hearings  95 
(testimony  of  OMB  Deputy  Director  Wein- 
berger); id.  at  235  (testimony  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Rehnqulst) .  But  see  Davis, 
Congressional  Power  to  Require  Defense  Ex- 
penditures, 33  FORDHAM  L.  Rev.  39  (1964); 
Stassen,  Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Un- 
common Defense:  The  Case  Against  Im- 
pounding  of  weapons  Ssystems  Appropria- 
tions, 57  Oeo.  L.J.  1159   (1969). 

-347  P.  Supp.  950  (W.D.  Mo.  1972),  a  case 
currently  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

■^'See  Hoggs,  supra  note  1,  at  229;  Church, 
supro  note  11,  at  1249-53:  Fisher,  supra  note 
9.  at  136-37;  1971  Impoundment  Hearings  180 
(testimony  of  Professor  Cooper) ;  id.  at  71.  72, 
144-45,  206  passim  (testimony  of  Professor 
Bickel):  id.  at  74,  153,  250  passim  (testimony 
of  Professor  MUler.  "If  . . .  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress  was  to  mandate  the  spending.  .  .  .  the 
President  Is  not  at  liberty  to  Impound  in 
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national  defense  or  foreign  . 
tlons."  Id.  at  235  (testimony 
torney  General  Rehnqulst) 
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«  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  ( 1973 
Rec.  1149-1152  (Jan.  16 

^See  R.  Neustadt, 
(1960). 

"The  special  message 
messages,  which  are  to  contain 
tlon  described  in  the  text 
In  the  Federal  Register,  as 
funds  Impounded  as  of  the 
of  each  month.  S.  373.  93d 
§  1(e)  &  (f)   (1973) 

="The  President  shall  ceas( 
ing  of  funds  set  forth  In 
sage  within  sixty  calendar 
session  after  the  message  is 
Congress   unless   the   specific 
shall  have  been  ratified  by 
Passage  of  a  resolution  in 
the  procedure  set  out  in 
Act. 

Id.  5  2. 

s'- Pursuant  to  §  4(b)(1),  a 
Uition  approving  impoundmi  nt 
for  the  withholding  period  t< 
days,  excepting  that  §  4(b)  ( 
"continuity  of  a  session  Is 
Journment  of  Congress  sine 
either  House  Is.adjourned  for 
days  to  a  certain  day,  those  d 
from  the  60-day  period.  Modlf 
House  rules,  §  4(c)(1)   provK  es 
tlons   pertaining    to   impoun 
to  be  referred  to  committee 
"shall  be  privileged  business 
consideration"  in  order  at  a 
batable,  and  not  subject  to 
motions  to  reconsider.  In  a 
tlons     vis-a-vis     Impoundment 
handled    more    expeditiouslj 
any  other  business. 

="  See  C.  RossiTER,  supra 
65.    Pi-ofessor    Rossiter    el_ 
which  would  be  similar  to 
opposite  side  of  the  coin,  whjn 
"an  occasional  approprlatlo 
thorlzes   the   President   to 
duce  specific  Items  subject 
reversal  by  concurrent  res. 
specified   number  of  days." 
1971  Impoundment  Hearingt 
of  Senator  Mathlas);  cf.  R 
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145    (I960);    Miller,   supra    n*te 
see  also  C.  Rossiter,  supra. 
Cooper,   The  Legislative  Vetc 
stitution,  30  Geo.  Wash.  L.  ] 
Forkosch.   The  Separation  o 
Colo.  L.  Rev.  520  (1969). 
^'  See  N.Y.  Times.  Feb.  1. 
(city  ed.).  which  succintly 
ment   attitudes   which    manj 
Representatives  have  recentlj 
cerning    executive    Impound 
most  recent  Budget  Messag 
President    maintained    that 
room  for  the  postponement  Oj 
and  termintaions  proposed 
119  Cong.  Rec.  2370   (Jan.  2( 
dent's  emphasis).  Cf.  S.  518 
Sess.   (1973),  a  bUl  which 
pointments  of  the  Director  am 
tor  of  the  Office  of 
subject  to  Senate  conflrmatioi 
Rec.   3059-3062    (Feb.   1,    197^) 
Senator  Metcalf);  id.  at  3182 
1973)   (remarks  of  Senator  Erfln 
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THE  SCARS  OF  STRI  >  MINING 
IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presid<  nt,  on  March 
15,  1973,  two  Illinois  cons  ituents,  John 
Tierney,  of  Catlin,  and  Rcfcert  Auler,  of 
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Champaign,  testified  before 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs.  Both  men  appeared  (n  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  Catlin  Township,  lo 
cated  in  Vermilion  County 
this  community's  growing  concern  over 
the  very  real  possibility  of  re  lewed  strip 
mining  operatiqns.  Both  represent  a 
community-organized,  nonprofit,  citizen 
group  called  the  Association  or  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Catlin  Township. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  C  atlin  Town- 
ship moved  to  this  relativsly  imbltm- 
ished  area  to  escape  the  scar  >  of  previous 
southern  Illinois  strip  minim !  operations. 
This  area  is  found  just  south  of  Danville, 
HI.,  where  strip  mining  origu  lated.  I  have 
visited  this  section  of  our  Sta  ;e  on  several 
recent  occasions  and  have  b  sen  appalled 
at  the  devastation  and  uns  ghtly  land- 
scape which  increasingly  c(infronts  the 
eye. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Aul(  r,  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  association, 
respectively,  came  here  to  j  eek  help  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  further  uncon- 
trolled strip-mining  activity  in  the  area. 
Specifically,  they  have  oitlined  very 
clearly  their  well-founded  f e  irs  concern- 
ing recent  land  purchases  jjid  planned 
mining  activities  by  the  Ama  s  Coal  Corp. 
of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented by  these  two  gentlem  en  indicates 
that  Amax  Coal  may  hav((  knowingly 
violated  Catlin  Township's  soning  ordi- 
nances. Amax  has  purchjsed  several 
tracts  of  :and  located  in  are  is  zoned  for 
single  residences  and  apparently  has 
stated  its  intention  to  mine  o  n  these  piu-- 
chases. 

Current  Illinois  law,  consi^  lered  one  of 
the  more  stringent,  provides  for  recla- 
mation, but  not  restoration  of  stripped 
lando.  If  actual  mining  opera  ions  were  to 
commence,  population,  proierty  values, 
and  aesthetic  value  may  be  sacrificed.  I 
have  written  both  Amax  and  the  associa- 
tion urging  both  groups  to  ne  gotiate  with 
any  necessary  assistance  frcm  my  ofUce 
in  order  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
resolution  of  their  differences. 

Since  this  single  situatior  has  paral- 
lels in  many  other  areas  of  ;he  country, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ]  lave  printed 
in  the  Record  the  statemer  ts  made  by 
Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Aulei  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Ir  terior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  pr  inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Direct  Testimony  of  John  M,  Tierney  to 

the  Senate  Committee  on    :nterior  and 

Insular  Affairs,  March  15,  1973 

I  um  here  on  behalf  of  the  pe  >ple  i 
Township,   Vermilion   County, 
south  of  Danville.  Illinois.  wher( 
originated,  and  where  Its  scai 
affecting  the  human  spirit  for 
people  are  very  much  concerned 
Amax  Coal  Corporation's  plann<  id 
which  would  surround  the  vill 
on  the  north,  east  and  west, 
tually  an   island  surrounded 
devastation.  The  initial  mine 
7.000  acres,  5.000  acres  of  this 
the  most  highly  productive  far^i 
world,  exceeding  140  bushels  ol 
bushels  of  soybeans  to  the  acre, 
land  sought  to  be  purchased 
180  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
University  of  Illinois  surveys 
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Catlin,  as  most  aU  other  communities  In 
lUinois,  has  a  zoning  ordinance,  intended  to 
protect  property  values  and  it  includes  a  one 
and  one-half  (1^)  mile  radius  of  the  viUage. 
Despite  the  zoning  of  this  area  for  single 
family  residences  only,  Amax  Coal  Corpora- 
tion during  the  past  year  has  been  buying 
land  up  to  the  village  limits  and  has  sought 
to  buy  more.  At  a  Vermilion  County  Regional 
Planning  meeting  on  January  25,  1973,  Mr. 
Kobler  of  Amax  Coal  stated  that  they  intend 
to  mine  this  land,  contrary  to  zoning.  To 
many  people,  this  would  mean  coming  up  to 
their  front  or  back  yards. 

The  1970  census  showed  Catlin  Township 
to  have  had  the  greatest  percentage  of  popu- 
lation growth  of  any  township  In  eastern 
Illinois. 

The  mining  operation  wh'.ch  can  be  ex- 
pected to  last  20  years  or  more  can  only 
cause  a  reverse  population  trend.  The  quiet 
surroundings  that  attracted  many  people  to 
the  area  will  be  replaced  by  the  noise  of  drag 
lines  operating  24  hours  a  day,  364  days  a 
year,  as  well  as  blasting,  heavy  equipment, 
and  other  disturbances  normal  to  a  strip 
mining  operation.  Why  should  the  beauty  of 
our  natursU  resources,  such  as  rows  of  corn, 
beans  and  wheat,  timber  and  wildlife  native 
to  the  area  be  replaced  by  the  sight  of  tow- 
ering booms  of  drag  lines,  huge  trenches  and 
other  equipment  incidental  to  surface 
mining. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  Catlin  and  the 
vicinity  feel  that  the  area  may  turn  into  a 
ghost  town.  Who  would  want  to  buy  property 
near  a  strip  mine?  Most  of  the  residents 
work  In  nearby  Danville  and  move  or  are 
transferred  on  an  average  of  every  seven 
years.  Where  are  the  buyers  for  property 
going  to  be  found  when  these  people  must 
sell? 

Many  homes  in  the  area  and  near  Catlin 
rely  on  wells  for  their  water  supply.  Experts 
tell  us  that  since  the  water  flows  toward  the 
excavation  site,  the  water  level  will  likely 
fall  and  our  water  supply  lost.  How  much  Is 
a  $30,000.00  house  worth  without  water? 
Amax,  at  is  recent  propaganda  meeting  ad- 
mitted the  water  table  might  be  destroyed. 

Illinois  state  law  does  not  require  stripped 
land  be  restored,  only  reclaimed.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  words  restoration 
and  reclamation. 

This  farm  land  reclaimed  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  crop  yields  we  now  have.  Amax 
proudly  showed  slides  of  its  "ideal"  reclaimed 
lands  which  yield  one  half  of  our  present 
bounty.  How  can  anyone  Justify  the  sacrifice 
of  a  natural  resource  that  will  serve  man- 
kind, probably  for  eternity  for  a  resource  that 
would  be  used  for  immediate  demand  and 
then  gone  forever.  Surely  there  are  ample 
deposits  of  coal  elsewhere,  the  mining  of 
which  would  not  destroy  as  much  of  the 
valu^  of  our  nation  and  our  world. 

The  village  of  Catlin  is  over  100  years  old 
and  has  a  population  of  about  2,500.  Our 
situation  has  been  compared  by  a  local  news- 
paper reporter  as  the  story  of  "David  and 
Goliath"  in  modern  times.  Any  small  village 
such  as  Catlin  is  at  an  unfair  advantage 
against  a  wealthy  corporation  such  as  Ameri- 
can Metals  Climax  Incorporated.  How  much 
money  can  a  small  town  have  to  pursue  legal 
actions  to  enforce  their  zoning  laws?  The 
coal  company  is  well  aware  of  their  advan- 
tage and  has  not  concerned  themselves  about 
zoning  laws.  However,  in  this  instance  the 
citizens  are  so  aroused  that  many  volun- 
teered to  help  finance  legal  action.  We  will 
expend  our  own  personal  funds  to  pursue 
legal  action  to  preserve  our  town. 

In  my  eleven  years  as  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Officer,  I  have  been  In  contact  with 
many  dishonest  people.  However,  this  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  a  major  corporation  In 
pursuit  of  their  business  of  buying  land  for 
mining,  practice  such  deceit,  lying  and  pres- 
suring even  to  the  point  of  a  land  buyer 


pushing  a  pen  In  an  old  woman's  hand  to  get 
her  to  sell  her  land. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  corporate  profit 
first  and  the  public  be  damned. 

Direct  Testimony   of   Robert   I.   Aoler  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  March  IS,  1973 
My  name  Is  Robert  Auler  and  I'm  an  attor- 
ney practicing   law  in   Champaign,  Illinois. 
I'm  here  today  representing  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Catlin  Township,  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  composed  of  per- 
sons  Interested  In  preserving  the  rare   and 
unique  combination  of  rural  and  small  town 
life  which  exists  in  Catlin  Township,  Vermil- 
ion County,  Illinois. 

The  threat  to  the  continuation  of  their  way 
of  life  Is  the  recently  announced  plan  of  the 
Amax  Coal  Corporation  to  create  a  huge 
strip  mine  which  would  consume  more  than 
half  of  the  township  as  It  now  exists. 

In  this  small  townsh^  Is  one  of  the  few 
unspoiled  areas  left  in  east-central  Illinois 
in  which  timberlands,  farms,  and  small  towns 
ro-exlst  and  give  each  other  the  benefit  of 
the  unique,  but  fading  little  American  cul- 
ture which  has  produced  so  much  for  so  many 
In  our  state. 

The  United  States  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  because  of  the 
immense  disparity  between  huge  corporations 
like  Amax  which  appear  to  gobble  up  more 
subsidiaries  every  year,  and  the  small,  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  Individuals  who  live 
In  the  towns  and  on  the  farms  where  strip 
mining  operctlons  are  situated.  In  the  same 
way  the  Congress  took  into  account  the  over- 
whelming bargaining  advantage  of  huge  cor- 
porations against  individual  employees  as  a 
basis  for  justifying  labor  legislation,  so 
should  it  establish  protective  legislation  for 
all  the  small  people  who  may  not  have  the 
Eophlstlcatlon  or  the  finances  to  organize  and 
stop  operations  of  this  kind.  The  village  of 
Catlin  has  been  fortunate  In  having  people 
who  were  not  afraid  of  this  coal  company, 
and  who  had  organizational  talent.  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  places  in  the  United 
States  where  people  are  simply  intimidated 
Into  silence  when  a  huge  conglomerate  an- 
nounces that  It  Is  about  to  gobble  up  the 
land  and  then  disgorge  It  relatively 
undigested. 

Current  Illinois  law,  although  It  Is  billed 
as  remedial  and  even  "tough"  is  much  weaker 
then  the  laws  of  such  states  as  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia.  Our  law  provides  only  for 
reclamation  which  can  Include  slopes  of  as 
much  as  15  ""i  or  up  to  30^  If  the  land  Is 
to  be  turned  over  to  forest,  recreational,  or 
wildlife  use.  Moreover,  the  mine  operator 
does  not  need  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  final 
high  waU  cut,  but  can  simply  submerge  it 
under  at  least  foiu-  feet  of  water.  He  has  to 
make  no  attempt  to  replant  until  approxi- 
mately three  years  after  mining  has  ceased. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  rare  and 
unique  central  Illinois  topsoll  he  saved  and 
reused.  No  where  In  the  act  Is  there  a  re- 
quirement that  the  land  be  reclaimed  for  its 
highest  and  best  use,  nor  Is  there  any  defi- 
nition as  to  the  goals  which  should  be 
sought  In  establishing  the  ideal  reclamation. 
For  more  important,  this  act  received  only 
a  $50,000.00  appropriation  from  the  state  leg- 
islature and  it  is  being  enforced  In  an  ex- 
tremely haj^hazard  fashion.  The  explanation 
of  one  of  the  mining  department  investiga- 
tors, recently,  was  that  t-esting  for  compliance 
was  done  through  blindfolding  an  official  who 
then  pointed  to  a  map.  The  enforcement  offi- 
cer then  went  to  that  location  and  cast  a 
stone  over  his  shoulder.  Wherever  the  stone 
landed,  there  the  test  was  made  as  to  foliage 
density  and  grade. 

A  super  important  facet  in  any  ipTopei  strip 
mining  legislation  which  could  emerge  frc»n 
this  Congress  would  be  citizen  Input.  Ob- 
viously the  problems  of  central  Illinois  are 


different  from  those  of  Wyoming.  We  don't 
have  any  pronghom  antelopes  to  protect, 
and  they  don't  have  to  worry  about  180 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  Nevertheless,  if 
mining  operations  were  required  to  appear 
before  a  board  for  licensing,  all  the  peculiar 
features  of  each  area  could  be  taken  into 
account.  This  would  encourage  bargaining 
with  the  aroused  opponents  of  the  mines,  and 
possibly  resolving  differences  in  such  a  way 
that  mine  operators  would  agree  to  make  dif- 
ferent restoration  attempts  In  different  parts 
of  the  ccimtry.  Obviously  it  is  mtwe  Impcw- 
tant  to  consider  esthetics  when  you're  mining 
in  a  population  center  than  when  you  are 
mining  In  the  middle  of  a  desert.  Moreover, 
any  board  should  be  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  locality  effected  rather  than  re- 
quiring citizens  to  transpcwt  themselves  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  petition  their  govern- 
ment for  relief.  Finally,  any  strip  mining 
should  be  controlled  by  the  possibility  of 
heavy  fines  and  the  necessity  of  heavy  bonds 
being  posted.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  bonds 
range  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Consider- 
ing the  vast  coal  resources  of  our  state,  such 
a  sum  could  be  forfeited  as  easUy  as  the  com- 
I>any  forfeits  pap«'  clips  or  any  other  mlncn: 
office  expense. 

Another  feature  of  any  such  legislation 
should  include  some  access  to  the  courts 
or  to  the  board  for  damage  to  property 
values  to  surrounding  commimltles,  farms, 
or  for  damage  to  natural  resources  such  as 
water  table  and  rivers  In  recreation  areas. 
Any  such  actions  should  create  a  provision 
whereby  any  citizen  has  standing  to  recover 
for  and'  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  for 
damage  to  public  areas,  rivers,  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  other  features  which 
should  be  Incorporated  In  this  legislation, 
but  the  most  Important  is  citizen  Input 
and  a  definition  by  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  strip  mines  of  what  is  technologi- 
cally possible  and  what  is  environmentally 
deslrattle  regarding  reclamation. 

If  that  Is  done,  the  problem  may  not  be 
solved,  but  will  certainly  be  improved.  We 
cannot  allow  a  situation  to  exist  wherein 
the  residents  of  places  like  Catlin  must  or- 
ganize virtual  vigilante  committees  to  try 
to  protect  their  property  and  way  of  life. 


TO     SERVE     THE     PEOPLE— CHAL- 
LENGES TO  YOUTH  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
graduation  banquet  hosted  by  the  Pres- 
idential Classroom  for  Young  Ameri- 
cains.  This  higlily  successful  nationwide 
program,  originated  under  previous  ad- 
ministrations in  Washington  and  sub- 
sequently operated  as  a  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan  educational  endeavor,  has 
provided  invaluable  opportimities  to 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  to 
learn  about  our  Federal  Government  at 
first  hand  in  discussions  with  depart- 
mental oflBcials  and  Congressmen.  And 
these  experiences  are  evaluated  in  semi- 
nars with  instructors  assigned  to  the 
groups  during  these  week-long  sessions, 
for  which  the  students  must  make  In- 
depth  preparations  through  reading  text 
materials  provided  under  this  program. 

In  my  remarks,  I  focused  on  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  overcoming  a  knowl- 
edge gap  about  people — the  needs  of  our 
people  at  home,  and  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  people  of  other  nations — 
if  our  Government  is  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  promote  the 
causes  of  peace  and  international  devel- 
opment as  a  world  power. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  my  remarks  de- 
livered to  this  inspiring  assembly  of 
youth  in  Washington  on  March  30,  1973, 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join  this 
graduation  banquet  for  the  fifth  class  of 
the  Presidential  Classroom  for  Young  Amer- 
icans program  for  1973. 

You  are  entitled  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  this 
evening  after  what  I  Imagine  has  been  a  de- 
manding week  of  Intensive  seminars  with 
Government  officials  and  Congressmen  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  You 
come  to  this  moment  crammed  full  of  Im- 
pressions that  yoxi  must  try  to  sort  out  on 
your  way  back  home  In  order  to  relate  effec- 
tively to  your  fellow  students  and  your  com- 
munities what  you  have  learned  in  Wash- 
ington. And  I  urge  you  to  approach  this  final 
classroom  assignment  with  a  heavy  sense  of 
responsibility,  for  your  first-hand  account  of 
the  principles,  the  methods,  and  the  goals 
under  which  our  government  functions  to- 
day will  carry  great  weight  back  home. 

You  have  had  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  be  an  eyewitness  of  Americas  political 
power  and  responsibilities.  And  you  bear  a 
heavy  obligation  that  goes  with  that  oppor- 
tunity, to  present  a  fair  and  Informed  judg- 
ment on  what  you  have  observed  and  learned. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  a  two-way 
process  of  learning  has  occurred  during  your 
week  in  Washington,  for  It  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  represent  and  who  serve  our 
people  to  recognize  that  they  have  been 
meeting  with  a  whole  new  generation  of 
voters,  whose  views  and  concerns  demand 
serious  attention. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  what  should 
have  been  going  on  In  this  mutual  learning 
process. 

It  Is  stated  emphatically  that  "Presiden- 
tial Classroom  Is  entirely  educational  and 
non-partisan."  But  one  of  Its  purposes  Is 
that  youth  at  these  classrooms  should  de- 
velop "a  humanized  appreciation  of  the  poli- 
tical relationships  and  Influences  that  shape 
our  system  of  government  and  the  conduct 
of  Its  affairs." 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  this  human 
factor — the  people  behind  what  might  seem 
a  faceless  mask  of  government,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  exist  behind  that  neutral  term:  The 
general  public. 

And  what  I  Intend  to  accomplish  this 
evening  is  to  make  you  very  partisan  about 
these  people.  All  of  us  can  readily  recall  the 
memorable  lines  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  but  It  was  Senator  Daniel  Webster 
who  first  spoke  those  Inamortal  words: 

"The  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable 
to  the  people." 

"Politics  Is  people."  That  phrase,  used  al- 
most too  frequently  and  too  easily,  must  be 
given  a  new  and  urgent  meaning  In  the 
decade  of  the  Seventies. 

I  learned  politics  at  a  young  age  with  my 
father.  I  went  with  him  to  city  council  meet- 
ings, to  county  democratic  gatherings,  and 
to  state  party  conventions.  What  I  learned 
was  that  politics  offers  solid  opportunities 
for  public  service.  It  can  challenge  the  best 
that  Is  in  a  man  or  a  woman  to  work  to 
help  make  this  country,  this  world,  a  better 
place  In  which  to  Uve,  to  work,  and  to  hope 
in  the  future. 

I  enjoy  public  service.  I  give  It  everything 
I  have.  Our  government  faces  tremendous 
responsibilities  today  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  those  responsibilities  are  going  to  be 
carried  out  by  ordinary  human  beings  In 
public  service  making  decisions  on  a  day- 
to-day    basis,    always   under   pressure,    and 
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with  the  tools  that  are 
So  the  abUlty  of  these 
right  decisions,  and   take 
will  be  strongly  affected  by 
the  knowledge,  the  experlen((e 
possess. 

That  Is  why  I  want  to 
lenges  tonight  to  you  who 
first  Important  experience  as 
and  to  other  people.  You  may 
making  a  career  of  public 
to  give  you  every  encourageijient 
this  vocation. 

But    representative    govi 
democracy  is  no  better  than 
represents.  We  say  that  this 
power,  but   are   we   as  a 
exercising   that   power   m   a 
imdergolng  tremendous  changes 
do  we  really  know  about  th 
dally,  about  its  people? 

Today,  we  are  a  world 
world  knowledge. 

We  know  a  great  deal  abou 
and    the    nations   of   western 
which  we  have  had  long-st^dl 
ties  and  close  alliances. 

But  what  do  we  really  knof^ 
about  the  Russian  people 
of  that  nation's  great  power 
edge  will  be  vital  in  the 
the  United  States  Is  no 
power  In  the  world — It  Is  ] 

So   we   are   gfoing    to   have 
lessons.  We  are  going  to  hav 
on  the  blunt  use  of  power, 
stralnt  of  power,  Its  gradual 
what   we   try   to  determine 
good  for  the  greatest  number 

One  decisive  lesson  of  the 
Crisis  that  occurred  over  a 
example,    when    the    first 
taken  toward  forming  what 
tablished  as  the  Presidential 
that  from  that  time  on — havl 
ened  with  destruction  unless 
their  offensive  missiles  from 
slans  resolved   to  become   a 
power.  And  for  years  we  have 
along  with  a  peace  achieved 
a  balance  of  terror. 

But  what  do  we  know  even 
U.S.S.R.  with  whom  we  will 
to  develop  new  working 
real   power   of   the   Soviet   U4ion 
strength,  the  character,  the 
people.  It  Is  In  Its  scientific 
It  comes  to  building  the 
the  cutting  edge  of  power 
Is  second  to  none. 

But  International  diplomac  r- 
solving  confilcting  Interests —  s 
balancing  strengths  and  neejs 
economy,  for  example,  next 
tJnlted  States.  Is  a  small  tow  i 
pared  to  General  Motors.  Tlier 
can  and  must  be  done  In 
fore,  to  strengthen  lnternatlo4al 

But  let  us  assume  you  are 
of  the  people  and  one  of 
ties  Is  understanding  the 
other  nations,  the  reasons  the 
the  potential  for  creating  int 
slons. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  out^t 
extent  you  will  have  to  fall 
own  resources — the  history  yoi 
the  abilities  you  have  develo  led 
stand  and  to  analyze  what  Is  g( 
you.  and  the  processes  you  hafe 
get  at  the  facts. 

How  win  you  analyze  actloni 
Union   in   the   Middle   East 
communist  neighbor,  China? 
the  facts  of  history — that  Russia 
has   been   trying   to   move 
states,  to  break  out  of  the 
you   understand   the   fundamental 
differences,   evolved   over   cou 
tlons,   that   really   explain 
Split,  the  division  of  the  twc 
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of  communism,  where  each 
adapted  a  political  system  to 
in-bred  traditions. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  other 
Nation's  knowledge  gap  about 
knowledge  gap  that  can  serlo 
the  effective  exercise  of  powe  ■ 
your  generation  another  major 
tension  situation  to  resolve. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Far 
know  that  only  ten  colleges  In 
a   course   on   the   Far   East  pr 
War  II?  And  how  much  did  we 

Vietnam  when  we  sent  In  

over   a   decade    ago.   leading   to 
armed  conflict  In  which  this  __. 
Involved  In  Its  entire  history? 

Then  look  to  the  future  in 
Which  power  will  be  the  focal 
having  a  major  Impact  on  Inte 
latlons — China?  Japan?  India? 

The  strength  of  each  of  th 
Its  people,  but  our  first-hand 
them — their  heritage,  the 
miiments    that    are    central    in 
their   accomplishments  ■  and 
about  all  of  this  we  are  really  _ 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
knowledge — especially  when  It 
Ing   judgments    affecting   an 

So  if  there  Is  one  piece  of 
give  to  anyone  considering  a  ci 
service,    it    is   that   you   must 
desire  to  learn  and  keep 
never  really  understand  the 
you  have  a  good  grasp  of  _ 
never  make  the  best  possible  . 
the  truth  of  a  situation  if  you 
Just  to  take  someone  else's  wore 

But  to  those  of  you  who  may 
Ing  public  service  as  an  electee 
tlve   of   the  people,   I   would   s  l 
dimension  to  this  lesson.  Tho^ 
not  numbers,  or  statistics,  or 
Individual  persons,  each  with 
his  ambitions,  his  viewpoints, 
and  his  needs. 

The   art  of  politics— and   th( 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  all 
time   vocations — Is   to  know 
to   understand   what   makes 
communicate  with  a  man  at  a 
because  you've  both  got  the 
your  shoes;   and  to  share  a 
says  It  all. 

American   history  books  don|t 
you  much  about  what  went  Into 
of  this  country.  Dates  and  place: 
names  are  all  fine.  But  what  re 
America  Is  the  character  of  Its 

you  don't  understand  that  

you  know  their  sacrifices,  theli 
tion,  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

It's  nice  to  know  that  on  a 
long    ago    a    Golden    Spike    wa 
home  In  a  raUroad  linking  East 
the  first  time.  But  the  missing 
would   have   told   you   of  the 
bodies   of   Chinese   and   Irish 
littered  that  trackage. 

It's  Important  to  know  that 
an  Important  factor  In  the  causi, 
civil  war.  But  where  will  you  fi 
of   the   contributions   of 
building  of  America? 

You   can   probably  recite   a 
names  In  American  private  e... 
It  was  working  people  who  buUl 
prise;  It  Is  their  labor  which  exp  .„ 
national  product  of  over  a  trllUcfi 

What  I  am  saying  is  that 
preach  a  sermon  about  human 
less  you  know  what  has  happe 
pie's  lives.  You  will  not  really 
what  Is  meant  by  Justice  t( 
mercy,  or  principles  refined  by  .. 
til  you  understand  people's  st 
striving  after  what,  in  the  end 
quality  of  life. 

The  point  of  this  lesson  has  a: 
relevance  today.  A  lot  of  expert  3 
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to  explain  the  American  people — what's  hap- 
pening to  them;  what  they  expect  of  th« 
future. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  concern.  What 
is  the  real  reason  that  only  65  percent  of  the 
electorate  voted  in  the  last  Presidential 
election? 

And  by  the  way,  the  "New  Generation"  of 
youth  showed  no  real  differences  from  the 
rest  of  the  populace  in  its  voting  patterns — 
a  low  rate  of  participation  at  the  voting 
booth,  with  neither  political  party  receiving 
a  substantial  advantage  from  a  so-called 
"bloc  vote"  that  proved  to  be  a  myth. 

Yet  bow  can  we  talk  about  America  being 
a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  when 
almost  half  the  people  did  not  bother  to 
register  their  preference  at  the  ballot  box? 
Compare  that  with  voter  turnouts  of  over 
90  i>ercent  in  West  European  nations. 

We  say  that  an  Informed  electorate  is  the 
bedrock  of  Democracy.  But  in  India,  with 
a  high  rate  of  illiteracy,  over  70  percent  of 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls. 

We  could  probably  spend  the  rest  of  the 
night  listing  reasons  for  all  this.  But  we 
would  be  left  with  one  question  about  which 
we  shoiild  be  deeply  concerned.  Let  me  pose 
that  question  bluntly:  Can  Democracy  sur- 
vive In  plenty? 

Was  Marx  right  when  he  said,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  the  very  wealth  or  self-satisfaction 
of  capitalism  that  will  do  us  in?  Have  so 
many  people  let  their  self-interests  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  country's  interest? 

When  I  was  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  I  insti- 
tuted an  open-door  policy.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  any  citizen  who  had  a  complaint 
could  walk  right  in  and  take  it  straight  to 
the  Mayor  himself.  But  I  had  one  question 
that  usually  cut  those  complaints  short.  I 
didn't  care  about  the  man's  politics,  but  I 
just  asked  him  straight  out:  "Did  you  vote?" 
The  message  was  simple:  "I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  you  as  a  resident  and  a  taxpayer. 
But  you  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
free  choice  of  the  electorate,  that  happened 
to  put  me  here."  And  he  usually  got  the 
message. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those  of  us  in 
public  service  must  focus  our  attention  now 
on  people. 

We  are  going  through  a  revolutionary 
period.  There  Is  a  tremendous  migration  of 
people  In  the  United  States.  It  is  unequalled 
In  all  of  recorded  history.  I  am  talking  about 
a  migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  about 
deserted  areas  in  the  Mid  West  and  increas- 
ingly dense  populations  on  the  East  and 
West  Coasts. 

I  am  talking  about  rural  find  small  town 
people  finding  themselves  aliens  in  a  foreign 
land  when  they  enter  urban  areas  with  a 
totally  different  culture.  As  people  migrate. 
It  is  now  clear  that  they  are  going  through 
traumatic  experiences. 

But  even  more  than  this,  we  seem  to  have 
gotten  everything  upside  down  in  this  nation 
on  where  people  live  and  work,  and  we're  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  it  is  having  an  ex- 
tensive psychological  Impact  as  well  as  put- 
ting a  tremendous  strain  on  our  public  fa- 
cilities and  resources. 

We  have  simply  got  to  get  hold  of  this 
situation  m  the  decade  of  the  seventies  and 
begin  to  plan  for  balanced  national  growth 
and  development. 

We  have  to  restore  to  people  a  free  choice 
on  where  they  will  live  and  work.  We  have 
to  restore  a  decent  and  satisfying  living  en- 
viroiunent.  And  we  have  to  restore  a  sense 
of  community. 

Look  at  the  situation  we've  created  for 
ourselves.  The  factories  are  moving  out  into 
the  country,  but  the  workers  are  in  the  cen- 
tral city.  The  Executives  and  Bankers  live 
In  the  suburbs,  but  their  Jobs  are  in  the  cen- 
tral city.  And  all  of  them  have  to  commute — 
and  that  often  means  45  minutes  of  bumper- 


to-bumper  traffic — one  of  the  best  tension- 
builders  that  mankind  has  ever  created. 
What  an  accomplishment! 

Americans  have  been  Increasingly  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  things  that  make 
for  community.  Instead  of  services  close  at 
hand  and  with  which  they  can  identify,  they 
have  to  put  up  with  a  long  drive  to  an  anony- 
mous shopping  center  or  to  a  crowded  medi- 
cal clinic. 

They  can't  find  local  parks  and  recreation 
areas — they're  even  lucky  to  squeeze  Into  a 
national  park  after  several  days  of  tiring 
travel.  Did  you  know  that  London  has  twelve 
times  as  much  park  space  as  New  York?  Then 
consider  the  fact  that  London  has  a  much 
lower  rate  of  crimes  of  violence. 

Now  the  last  example  I  want  to  give  of  the 
great  importance  in  public  service  right  now 
of  giving  the  highest  priority  to  people.  Is 
the  document  that  has  Just  been  presented 
to  Congress — the  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal 
1974. 

I  know  there  is  a  good  mlxtiu-e  here  of 
intelligent  Democrats  and  misguided  Repub- 
licans, so  I  have  a  responslbiUty  to  be  non- 
partisan in  my  remarks.  But  I  also  have  a 
responsibility  as  a  United  States  Senator  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  a  budget  that 
refiects  a  basic  decision  to  reduce  the  priority 
of  serving  the  needs  of  people. 

We've  heard  a  great  deal  about  achieving 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  Budget,  and  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  adherence  to  that 
principle.  But  let  me  Just  point  out  that 
Congress  has  cut  budget  requests  in  every 
year  of  this  Administration — last  year  re- 
ducing them  by  some  $5  billion  in  defense 
alone.  By  contrast,  this  fiscal  '74  budget  pro- 
jects a  $12.7  billion  deficit. 

But  after  all  the  haggling  over  who  is  really 
the  spendthrift,  one  harsh  fact  comes 
through  sharp  and  clear:  In  this  budget, 
some  $10  billion  will  be  sliced  from  social 
programs  designed  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged  overcome  barriers  to  mean- 
ingful participation  and  hope  in  American 
society. 

It  is  a  budget  of  cutbacks  in  health,  in 
education,  in  manpower,  in  housing,  in  the 
rehabllitalon  of  the  handicapped,  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

It  is  a  budget  that  neglects  the  people. 

It  is  a  budget  of  what  I  would  frankly  call, 
"domestic  disengagement,"  the  counterpart 
of  ovir  disengagement  from  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  budget  that  is  dead  wrong  in  Its 
priorities,  and  this  is  one  Senator  who  won't 
stand  for  it. 

Now  the  Administration  says  that  we  can't 
pay  for  these  people-centered  programs  with- 
out raising  taxes.  I  don't  believe  that  decep- 
tion will  last  very  long. 

First,  by  cutting  back  federal  help  to 
states  and  cities,  all  that  is  being  accom- 
plished is  a  transfer  of  the  tax  burden,  while 
the  same  taxpayer  foots  the  biU.  There  are 
public  services  and  programs  that  simply 
caimot  be  cut  back  without  doing  violence 
both  to  human  decency  and  to  economic  good 
sense.  And  that  means  that  state  taxes  and 
local  property  taxes  will  have  to  pick  up  the 
slack. 

But  second,  this  budget  does  not  contain  a 
word  about  tax  reform.  And  it  is  genuine  tax 
reform,  coupled  with  long-overdue  reductions 
in  non-essential  defense  expenditures,  that 
can  produce  the  added  revenues  for  people- 
centered  programs. 

It  Is  genuine  tax  reform  that  will  at  last 
make  it  a  reality  that  every  American  pays 
his  fair  share.  It  is  genuine  tax  reform  that 
will  say  to  the  middle-class  wage  earner  that 
someone  else  is  going  to  share  the  burden 
he  has  borne  for  so  long  of  paying  for  our 
national  priorities. 

And  It  Is  genuine  tax  reform  that  can  place 
a  surcharge  on  preferred  Income — that  cate- 
gory of  private  wealth  that  is  generally  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  working  families  of  America. 


I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  draft  a  new 
bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans: 

The  right  to  decent  living  conditions: 

The  right  to  quality  education  for  all  our 
children; 

The  right  of  all  Americans  to  good  health 
care,  at  low  cost,  and  Inunediately  accessible: 

The  right  to  a  meaningful  life,  free  from 
poverty; 

The  right  to  full  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law; 

The  right  of  everyone  who  needs  and  wants 
a  Job  to  productive  and  gainful  employment; 
and  to  advance  in  that  job  on  the  basis  of 
merit  alone; 

The  right  to  a  clean  and  decent  neighbor- 
hood; 

The  right  to  life  free  from  violence  or 
terror; 

The  right  to  privacy,  free  from  official  or 
private  invasion; 

The  right  to  be  free  from  hunger; 

And  the  right  to  a  clean  and  wholesome  en- 
vironment, with  protection  of  resovirces  for 
recreation  and  leisure. 

These  rights  belong  to  all  the  American 
people — yet  for  too  many,  such  rights  are 
myths.  Without  these  vital  rights,  without 
these  rights  being  applicable  and  accepted, 
there  are  no  real  civU  rights. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  laws  establishing 
such  rights.  There  were  laws  under  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  It  is  the  practice  in  which  these 
rights  are  genuinely  affirmed  that  counts.  The 
talk  of  human  dignity  on  Sunday  must  not 
be  followed  by  the  practice  of  h\iman  degra- 
dation on  Monday.  We  betray  our  Nation's 
purpose  when  we  accept  the  existence  of  a 
run-down  school  in  the  central  city  or  in  a 
poverty-stricken  rural  area,  when  we  do 
nothing  about  the  malnutrition  that  afflicts 
children  at  all  Income  levels,  or  when  we  al- 
low a  family  to  live  in  a  rat-infested  tene- 
ment, and  force  that  family  to  go  miles  to 
find  a  doctor. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  a  new  civil  rights  coa- 
lition— a  brotherhood  of  men  and  women 
working  together  to  establish  as  the  highest 
national  priority  the  meeting  of  the  critical 
needs  of  our  people. 

Now,  I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
Items  on  the  priority  work  agenda  of  Con- 
gress. I  mention  them  to  point  out  the  heavy 
responsibilities  that  a  United  States  Senator 
or  Representative  must  be  ready  to  assume, 
the  hard  decisions  he  is  going  to  have  to 
make,  the  extensive  resources  he  will  have 
to  call  upon,  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  public 
service  to  the  people. 

Above  all,  however,  he  must  constantly 
reach  for  as  much  knowledge  as  he  can 
absorb.  He  must  maintain  the  broadest  and 
most  alert  perspective  possible  about  what  Is 
happening  In  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

But  It  Is  you  who  have  the  advantage  here. 
You  are  at  an  age  of  life  when  you  can 
learn  more  and  learn  it  better.  In  carrying 
out  your  responsibilities  and  In  developing 
invaluable  insights  in  your  first-hand  con- 
tacts with  government  officials  and  elected 
representatives  In  Washington,  you  are  gain- 
ing a  vantage  point,  a  broadened  perspective, 
denied  to  many  others. 

I  urge  you  to  seize  hold  of  these  oppor- 
tunities and  make  the  most  of  them — you  owe 
it  to  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  other  people; 
and  you  owe  it  to  your  country. 


MISSING   MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  a  bill  re- 
lating to  certain  missing  military  per- 
sonnel which  I  have  reported  today  from 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  bill  Is  a  highly  technical  one  and 
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has  been  reported  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  inadvertent  and  uninten- 
tional result  of  a  measure  enacted  in  the 
last  Congress.  The  bill  would  apply  only 
to  certain  missing  military  personnel  who 
later  were  determined  to  be  dead  and 
who  were  promoted  after  October  12, 
1972.  It  insures  that  the  various  benefits 
to  their  survivors  will  be  based  on  the 
grade  to  which  they  were  promoted  even 
though  the  date  of  death  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  prior  to  the  date  of  promo- 
tion. Otherwise,  through  the  inadvertent 
omission  in  the  law,  the  families  would 
not  receive  the  benefits  for  the  higher 
grade  to  which  they  were  promoted,  and 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  PiibUc  Law 
92-169  approved  November  24,  1971.  The 
technical  omission  in  the  law  resulted 
from  the  failure  to  properly  cross  refer- 
ence a  particular  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  bill  is  purely  technical  in 
nature  and  would  make  no  substantive 
change  in  the  law  whatsoever.  I  lu-ge 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  so  that  none 
of  the  siu-vivors  of  our  missing  men  will 
be  penalized  as  a  result  of  a  technical 
omission  In  the  law. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  KORN- 
BERG  TO  NATIONAL  CYSTIC 
FIBROSIS  RESEARCH  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Arthur  Kornberg,  a  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Medicine,  recently  delivered  a  fine  speech 
to  the  conference  of  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation.  His  com- 
ments discuss  the  disastrous  effects 
which  reduced  Federal  funding  would 
have  for  basic  medical  research.  His 
comments  are  strong,  and  well  they 
should  be.  as  I,  too,  believe  any  reduced 
Federal  funding  would  be  an  imf ortunate 
calamity. 

I  should  like  to  share  Dr.  Romberg's 
excellent  comments  with  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  recent 
speech  be  printed  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cystic  Pibxosis  and  the  Spppobt  of  Sciencb 
(By  Arthur  Kornberg) 

Oxir  purpose  here  Is  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  children  with  cystic 
fibrosis  and  the  agonies  their  parents  suffer 
with  them.  Because  this  disease  attacks 
young  people,  there  Is  a  degree  of  anguish 
and  frustration  exceeding  that  of  most  other 
afflictions  I  know. 

I  am  not  directly  Involved  In  research  on 
cystic  fibrosis  and  so  I  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience or  insights  to  share  with  the  labo- 
ratory investigators  and  clinicians  present 
who  are  working  on  the  problem.  Nor  do  I 
have  the  same  emotional  Involvement.  Per- 
haps because  I  am  more  detached,  I  may  be 
able  to  analyze  the  total  problem  with  a  dif- 
ferent perspective. 

Last  summer  I  had  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a  special  conference  in  Israel  on  cystic 
fibrosis  and  learn  a  great  deal  about  It. 
Among  the  genetic  diseases  of  which  I  am 
aware,  cystic  fibrosis  impresses  me  by  the 
inherent  complexity  of  the  disease  and  the 
lack  of  basic  knowledge  about  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  the  tissues  Involved  In  the 
disease.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion  and   intelligence   of   the   investigators 
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working  on  the  disease.  I  . 
astonished  at  the  incredibly 
of  these  investigat(^8  th 
who  are  working  on  the 

Among  the  sclentlflc  things 
conference    in   Israel,    I    was 
trigued  to  learn  of  a  protein 
serum   of   CP   patients   but 
serum.  This  protein  could  be 
oyster  by  its  interference  wit!  i 
movement  of  little  hairs,  < 
the  oyster?  Apparently  the 
cilia   in    the   oyster   is   to 
mucus  as  do  the  cilia  in  our 

Given  this  assay,  the   -_- 
out  by  biochemists  to  piirlfy 
enable  Investigators  to  isolat  t 
teln.  I  was  excited  to  read 
Issue    of    the    Proceedings    ol 
Academy  of   Sciences  that 

been  successful.  At  this  Con 

heard  this  work  described.  Dr  i 
Barnett  at  the  University  of 
veston,    E>r.   Matalon    at   the 
Chicago  and  Drs.  Danes  and 
In  New  York  had  collaborate* 
CP   protein.   They   obtained 
cultures  of  fibroblasts  taken 
of  CP  patients. 

This    is   an    Important 
surely  have  a  major  use  in  - 
disease,  hopefuUy  prenatally. 
may  be  a  wedge  toward  unL,. 
basic  defect  In  the  disease  a^ 
first  step  in  a  rational  effort 

I  wish  that  we  might  soon 
as  much   for  the  child  with 

child  with  diabetes.  The 

be  doomed  were  it  not  that 
the  nature  of  insulin  and  are 
ister  It  to  save  the  chUd.  But 
wish  granted,  we  should  then 
wish.  This  because  our  succesi  i 
as  with  other  genetic  diseases 
plete.  We  do  not  ciure  dlabetei . 
with  it  and  endure  It.  The 
remains! 

Clearly,  the  second  wish 
is  to  avoid  the  genetic  dlseas  \ 
afflicted  with  it  to  find  a 
Genetic  therapy  can  take 
an  objective  for  which  we 
is  the  theme  upon  which  I  _ 
speak   today  but  a  problem 
urgency  has  overtaken  and 

Those   of  us  who  do 
science  and  train  young 
in  medical  science  have 
weeks  the  most  calamitous 
emment  of  the  United 
for  the  future  of  medicine 
of  our  country.  Were  there 
effort  to  imdermine  the  healtt 
welfare  of  this  country  for 
eratlons,  I  could  imagine 
vastatlng   than    to   stop 
young  people  to  do  research 
cal  science.  Yet  this  is  prec 
been  done  and  the  consequei, 
clsion  have  not  been  foreseei 

Why  was  this  decision  _... 
decision  cannot  be  ascribed  t 
science    training    programs    _ 
million  dollars  annually.   Th 
'/a   of   IT'o   of  the   budget  for 
defense.  Por  weapons  researcl 
ment  alone,  20  billions  a  year 
This  to  protect  tis  against  th. 
attack    by   a    hostile   country, 
have  been  told  we  can't  afford 
1%  of  this  amount  to  train 
fight  diseases  for  which 
proclaimed  and  that  we  know 
kill  millions  of  our  citizens 

Because  the  practice  and 
are  perplexing  problems  and  _ 
portance,  I  want  to  examine 
much  perspective  as  I  can. 

The  goals  and  attitudes 
not  changed  In  any 
hundreds  of  years.  Achlevem 
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depends  on  the  same  human 
quired  in  other  professions, 
business.  We  find  among  scle,. 
variety  of  abilities  and  styles, 
and  weaknesses,  that  are  founid 
yers,  doctors,  artists  and  bus 
Is  different  is  science  itself. 
from  other  human  activities 
Is  practiced  and  the  way  it  ^_ 
pattern  of  science  is  a  stepwise 
what   was   done   before.    How 
that   a  new  finding  has 
to    the    truth?    What 
proof?  These  questions  are 
to  answer.   As  Aristotle  e:i^   ._ 
search  for  truth  Is  in  one  way 
another  easy.  Por  it  Is  evident 
can  master  It  fully  nor  miss  It 
each  adds  a  little  to  our  k 
ture.  and  from  all  the  facts 
arises  a  certain  grandeur." 

What  Aristotle  said  so 
sclentlflc  activity  seen  wit'h  ^. 
ways  moves  forward.  Science  is 
among  human  endeavors  In  the 
movement.  We  call  It  progress 
peat  that  It  Is  science  that  Is  e 
not  the  scientist.  Because  sclencje 
dinary  people  to  express  their 
in  a  global  and  purposeful  way. 
probings,  so  picayune  Ind 
to    exert    Irrestlble    forces    in 
grand  designs  of  nature. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me 

of  science  resembles  the 

Rivers  have  a  fixed  direction 
as  they  flow  down  to  the  sea.  _  ,. 
pace  and  dimensions  of  sclentlfc 
vary  enormously.  But  shallow 
or  narrow,  sluggish  or  swift. 
Is  Inexorably  forward. 

There  may  be  eddies  In  scleno  i 
and  there  may  even  be  appai 
of  direction.  In  recent  memory, 
his  followers  stifled  genetics  a 
biology  In  the  Soviet  Union  for 
eratlon  and  Soviet  medical 
culture  show  the  scars. 

In  contrast  to  the  forward 
science,  the  support  of  science 
no  direction.  The  attitude  of 
Its  social  problems  has  been  _. 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  And  so 
pM-t  of  science,  rising  and 
throughout    history,    does    not 
river,  but  rather  the  movemeni 

In   my   scientific   lifetime   I 
very  low  tide  of  science  support 
thirties  before  the  war.  Then 
a  strong  high  tide  for  twenty 
war.  Por  the  past  five  years,  __ 
science  has  been  visibly  ebbing 
for  imptortant  research  by  excel 
have  been  cut  at  a  time  when 

advanced  technology  require 

now  the  support  for  the  tralnin ; 
young   scientists   has   been    abi 
nated.  This  support  for  research 
cannot  be  finely  regulated.  It  is 
adjtistment  of  the  sitiice  gate 
fluctuations  In  supply  of  and 
water.  When  the  flow  of  scien<^ 
turned  down,  the  stream  of 
up  and  cannot  be  restored  ioi 
are  we  reversing  the  tide  of  self 

The   answers  to  this,  as  for 
questions,  are  numerous  and 
sess.  But  there  are  three 
I  can  respond.  The  first  isT  Did 
dividually  or  collectively  take 
of  the  very  generous  postwar 
ciety?  The  answer  is:  Empha 

The  results  of  the  ntaselve 
ence  during  the  past  twenty  „  _ 
ceeded  even  the  most  optimistic 
No  one  Imagined  that  we  woul  I 
quickly  the  firm  grasp  we  have 
basic  designs  of  cellular 
regulation.  The  nature  of 
In    abstract    genetic    language 
years  ago,  can  now  be  describe  1 
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chemical  terms.  In  the  next  twenty  years  the 
chemistry  of  genes  can  become  more  precise, 
varied  and  extensive.  The  control  of  genetic 
functions  and  the  replacement  of  defective 
genes  will,  if  we  don't  sabotage  ongoing  basic 
chemical  and  biologic  research,  transform 
the  Image  of  health  and  disease  as  dramat- 
ically as  any  advance  In  the  history  of 
medicine. 

And  beyond  practical  benefits  in  medicine 
and  agricultiue,  the  new  knowledge  of  gene 
structure  and  functions  will  give  us  deep 
esthetic   pleastire.   We   will   have   new   and 
deeper  insights  into  the  evcdutlon  of  life  on 
earth,  a  basic  appreciation  of  how  man  is 
related  to  his  earthly  ancestors  and  neigh- 
bors and  a  clearer  idea  of  future  evolution. 
There  is  a  second  question  about  the  sup- 
port of  science  which  may  be  posed.  Were  sci- 
entists themselves  responsible  for  promoting 
the  generous  support  of  the  postwar  period? 
The  answer  must  be  equivocal.  Wliile  some 
scientists  were   influential   in  advising  the 
government,  the  major  force  in  support  of 
science  came  from  the  Congress  and  citizens 
testifying  before  its  committees.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  support  of  science,  so  abso- 
lutely vital  to  our  future,  has  been  and  m\ist 
remain  the   responsibility  of  society.  It  Is 
too  Important  and  too  complex  a  problem  to 
be  left  to  scientists.  However  when  society 
is  generous  In  Its  support,  scientists  will  be 
found  and  trained.  They  will  make  excellent 
use  of  the  support  and  society  will  be  re- 
payed  many  times  over  for  its  Investment. 
The  third  question  I  want  to  consider  Is 
very  difficult.  Since  society  pays  for  the  re- 
search, should  it  call  the  tune?  Should  so- 
ciety specify  how  much  money  and  effort 
should  go  into  basic  research  and  how  much 
into  solving  specific  problems,  such  as  cystic 
fibrosis  or  cancer.  To  this  question,  there  is 
no  simple  or  emphatic  answer.  Because  the 
important  distinction  to  be  made  is  not  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  research.  Rather  the 
Important  thing  Is  to  Identify  the  creative 
and  motivated  scientists  and  to  support  them 
In  their  work,  basic  or  applied.  This  point 
has  been  illvistrated  over  and  over  again  in 
the  history  of  science.  Let  me  cite  one  recent 
example. 

Penicillin  was  discovered  by  Alexander 
Plemlng  In  1929,  while  he  'was  doing  basic 
research  on  bacteria.  He  noticed  one  day  that 
a  PenlcllUum  mold  which  had  contaminated 
one  of  his  petri  plates  had  destroyed  the  bac- 
teria around  it. 

This  accident  happens  aU  the  time  and 
everyone  discards  such  a  plate.  But  not 
Fleming  on  this  occasion.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  mold  was  excreting  a  substance 
which  could  destroy  bacteria,  but  might  not 
be  toxic  to  man.  He  proved  there  was  such 
a  substance  and  named  It  penicillin.  Flem- 
ing then  tried  for  10  years  to  Isolate  enough 
material  to  test  It  clinically.  He  was  \m- 
Euccessful.  However,  Boris  Chain,  a  chemist, 
and  Howard  Florey,  a  pathologist,  came 
along  and  within  a  few  months  Isolated 
enough  penicillin  to  establish  its  extraordi- 
nary clinical  value.  Fleming,  despite  wanting 
to,  could  not  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
producing  a  stable  penicillin  product  In 
quantity.  Chain  and  Plorey  who  did  succeed 
would  never  have  made  the  basic  discovery. 
I  want  to  emphasize  by  this  example  that 
basic  research  and  applied  research  are 
each  essential  and  they  are  interdependent. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  we  must  recognize 
that  scientists  differ  In  their  talent  to  do  one 
or  the  other.  It  Is  utter  folly  to  ignore  these 
facts. 

Suppose  we  were  to  rely  solely  on  the 
available  basic  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
and  biology  of  human  cells  and  decided  to 
epply  all  our  resources  In  a  crash  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  of  cystic  fibrosis  or  of 
cmcer.  Would  we  succeed  In  either?  I 
am  certain  we  would  fall  because  we  lack 
necessary  and  basic  Information  to  solve 
these  complex  problems.  It  would  be  like 


planning  the  moonshot  without  having 
Newton's  Laws  of  Mechanics.  Even  if  there 
were  a  tiny  chance  of  success,  I  find  the 
gamble  of  a  premature  and  total  commit- 
ment far  too  risky  for  such  serious  prob- 
lems as  these  diseases  pose. 

Solution  of  the  cancer  problem  may  seem 
to  be  around  the  comer.  It  has  seemed  that 
way  for  many  years.  It  Is  an  exceedingly 
complex  problem  and  It  will  not  be  solved 
as  simply  as  polio.  Polio  was  a  difficult  Jig- 
saw puzzle,  but  we  had  most  of  the  parts. 
The  cancer  puzzle  Is  many  times  larger  and 
we  have  very  few  of  the  parts.  Of  course, 
we  must  study  cancer  from  every  aspect. 
But  we  also  need  a  vast  amount  of  basic 
information  that  we  lack  about  the  chemistry 
of  cellular  growth  and  development.  The 
same  must  be  said  for  cystic  fibrotis. 

Applying  what  we  don't  know  won't  solve 
the  problem  or  help  a  single   patient. 

In  the  long  view,  America's  strength  is  not 
in  mineral  resources,  in  hydroelectric  power 
or  In  agriculture.  It  is  not  In  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  huge  weapons  arsenal  either. 
America's  strength  Is  In  the  moral  and 
Intellectual  resources  of  her  people.  This  Is 
where  her  power  lies. 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  why  we 
must  support  basic  science.  One  Is  substan- 
tial: the  theoretical  physics  of  yesterday  is 
the  nuclear  defense  of  today;  the  obscvire 
synthetic  chemistry  of  yesterday  Is  curing 
disease  today,  studies  of  ciliary  movements 
In  an  oyster  provide  a  diagnosis  for  cystic 
fibrous.  The  other  reason  Is  cultural.  The 
essence  of  our  civilization  Is  to  explore  and 
analyze  the  nattxre  of  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings. As  proclaimed  In  the  Bible  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs:  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish. 

Today,  lights  are  going  out  In  laboratories 
all  over  America. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  CANADA  FOR  A 
TRANS-CANADIAN  PIPELINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2  the  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari in  the  Alaskan  pipeline  case  thus 
letting  stand  the  appeals  court's  decision 
to  block  construction  of  the  pipeline. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  matter  must 
be  decided  by  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  critical  crude  oil  situation  in  the 
United  States  the  Senate  should  recog- 
nize the  economic  and  environmental 
superiority  of  the  trans-Canadian  alter- 
native to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  recent  court  decision  strikes  down 
the  argiiment  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  only  the 
Alaskan  line  can  be  built  soon  enough  to 
meet  our  demand  for  crude  oil.  This 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to  give 
full  consideration  to  both  proposals 
strictly  on  their  merits  without  being 
sidetracked  by  arguments  that  only  the 
Alaskan  line  can  be  built  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  security. 
The  two  routes  are  now  on  equal  footing 
in  this  regard. 

On  March  5,  1973,  Congressman  Les 
AspiN,  along  with  41  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  order  the  Interior 
Department  to  begin  immediate  environ- 
mental studies  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
route  and  open  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  concerning  such 
a  pipeline.  As  of  this  time  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  responded  to  this  joint 
request. 

Although  supporters  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  route  have  argued  that  a  trans- 


Canadian  pipeline  would  encounter 
lengthy  procedural  delays,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  liberal  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  would  be  favorably  disposed  to 
consider  a  Canadian  route  for  transport- 
ing the  Alaskan  oil  reserves  into  the 
American  market.  In  February  1971,  the 
then  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Re- 
sources, J.  J.  Greene,  stated  that— 

FaUure  of  the  United  States  to  adequately 
consider  the  Canadian  route  for  Alaskan  oil 
could  render  a  signal  disservice  to  the  growth 
of  the  western  Canadian  oil  economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  might  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Canadian  economy. 
Canada's  national  energy  poUcy  has  been 
to  export  quantities  of  oil  which  are 
clearly  surplus  to  their  domestic  needs. 
However,  Canada's  known  reserves — 
some  10  billion  barrels — are  limited  and 
the  increase  in  world  energy  demands 
has  required  the  imposition  of  export 
controls  on  Canadian  oil.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada's  potential  reserves  have 
been  estimated  at  12  times  the  present 
known  supply,  and  much  of  this  amount 
is  thought  to  be  located  in  the  MacKen- 
zie  Delta  region  along  the  path  of  the 
proposed  trans-Canadian  pipeline.  In  all 
likelihood  Canadian  reserves  will  require 
the  construction  of  pipehnes  in  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  Valley.  Cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  construction  of  a  single 
pipeline  serving  both  the  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  Arctic  would  have  the  major 
advantage  of  providing  Canada  with  an 
economical  system  for  delivery  of  oil  and 
gas  to  its  own  domestic  markets. 

Earlier  this  week,  speaking  before  the 
Lecture  Forum  Series  of  the  Chicago 
Coimcil  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Honor- 
able Mitchell  Sharp,  Canadian  Secretary 
for  External  Affairs,  reiterated  his  gov- 
ernment's opposition  to  the  shipment  of 
oil  by  tankers  off  the  Canadian  coast  as 
envisioned  by  the  trans-Alaskan  pro- 
posal. With  reference  to  the  trans- 
Canadian  alternate  route  he  further 
stated  that: 

A  decision  would  need  to  be  taken  by  the 
National  Energy  Board,  and  If  American  oil 
producers  should  wish  to  pursue  this  pos- 
sibility. I  am  sure  the  National  Energy  Board 
would  be  prepared  to  give  consideration  to 
any  such  application. 

The  Interior  Department  must  take 
the  initiative  now  in  pursuing  negotia- 
tions with  the  Canadian  Government 
with  respect  to  such  a  pipeline.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  only  result  in  further  delay- 
ing consideration  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
which  is  the  best  remedy  possible  for  fu- 
ture oil  shortages  and  inflated  orices  for 
Midwest  and  east  coast  consumers. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SECOR  D.  BROWNE 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  advise  the  Senate  that 
a  very  capable  and  dedicated  public 
servant  has  recently  left  public  life  after 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  its  transportation  needs  as  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  President,  recently  President  Nixon 
accepted   the   resignation   of   Sec«r   D. 
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Browne  as  Chairman  of  the  CAB  because 
Mr.  Browne  has  chosen  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  His  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  was  marked  by  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  the  regulation  of  the 
domestic  and  international  air  transpor- 
tation systems  and  his  departure  Is  a  slg- 
niflcant  loss  to  the  United  States  whom 
he  has  served  so  ably. 

I  cannot  rememt)er  any  period  in  re- 
cent history  in  which  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  achieved  so  many  im- 
portant advances  and  has  moved  forward 
so  forthrlghtly  to  deal  with  the  myriad 
of  problems  facing  air  transportation. 

While  I  have  certainly  not  agreed  with 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  under  Mr, 
Browne's  chairmanship,  I  believe  he  and 
the  majority  of  members  have  moved 
ahead  decisively  to  deal  with  issues  ex- 
peditiously and  with  a  paramount  con- 
cern for  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
which  relies  on  convenient,  timely,  safe 
and  economical  air  transport  services. 
His  dedication  to  the  public  interest  and 
need  as  distinct  from  private  needs  and 
goals  has  distinguished  him  as  a  regula- 
tor In  the  finest  tradition  of  public 
service. 

The  traveling  public  and  the  air  trans- 
portaUon  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  are  indeed  going  to  miss 
the  presence  of  Secor  Browne.  He  has 
not  been  content  to  simply  sit  back  and 

arbitrate  industry  proposals  and  ideas 

on  the  contrary  he  and  Ills  able  staff  have 
seized  the  initiative  on  many  occasions 
and  moved  forward  to  explore  and  em- 
brace new  concepts  and  reject  old  ones  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  public's 
growing  need  for  air  transportation 
services. 

He  has  not  been  afraid  to  be  innova- 
tive and  bold  on  occasion  when  he  be- 
lieved that  the  public  Interest  required 
new  ideas  to  deal  with  emerging  prob- 
lems. Indeed.  Mr.  Browne's  service  to  the 
United  States  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  very  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive and  I  hope  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment he  has  left  there  will  serve  as  a 
benchmark  for  his  successors  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  take  another 
moment  I  should  like  to  outline  briefly 
for  the  Senate  some  of  the  significant 
achievements  of  the  CAB  during  the  last 
3  years  under  Mr.  Browne's  leadership. 

Within  its  statutory  mandates  as  an 
arm  of  Congress  the  Board  acted  to  in- 
sure the  public  interest  would  be  served 
and  the  financial  health  of  the  air  car- 
riers woiild  be  preserved. 

Under  Browne,  since  1969  the  Board 
has: 

First.  Stabilized  domestic  airline  fares 
and  completed  almost  all  phases  of  the 
most  comprehensive  passenger  fare  case 
in  the  Board's  history— Domestic  Pas- 
senger Pare  Investigation.  For  the  first 
tmie  the  industry  is  guided  by  standards 
designated  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  fares  for  the  public 
and  produce  reasonable  profits  for  the 
carriers. 

Second.  Established  the  first  regulatory 
Consumers  Affairs  Office.  This  has  been  a 
notable  step.  The  new  ofHce  is  an  excel- 
lent point  of  contact  for  passengers  who 
either  need  information  or  believe  they 


tor  the  public 
opportunities 


have  been  aggrieved.  In  the  few  years 
of  its  existence  the  Office  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  having  hundred*  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  refimds  ma<ie  and  claims 
settled. 

Third.  Received  authoiity  from  the 
Congress  to  reject  schediles  of  foreign 
air  carriers  and— by  regu  lation— to  re- 
ject on-route  charters  of  f  )reign  air  car- 
riers In  the  interest  of  m  lintaining  the 
competitive  position  of  J.S.-flag  car- 
riers, and  the  power  to  luspend  inter- 
national tariff  filings. 

Fourth.  Issued  the  exp(  rimental  new 
travel  group  charter  regul  itions  to  meet 
the  developing  needs  of  tlie  mass  travel 
market,  and  to  meet  the  Board's  statu- 
tory obligation  to  make  l(Jw-cost  trans- 
portation generally  available.  This  is  a 
very  important  new  development  de- 
signed to  help  insure  thai  public  needs 
will  be  met.  1 

Fifth.  Balanced  the  rouje.  agreement, 
acquisition,  rate  and  subsioy  functions  of 
the  Board  in  such  a  way  ts  to  create  a 
positive  climate  for  airline  Managements 
to  provide  better  services 
and  profitable  operating 
for  the  carriers. 

Sixth.  Developed  and  Implemented  a 
new  "active"  international  aviation  pol- 
icy which  places  foremost  emphasis  on 
insuring  U.S.-fiag  carriers  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  for  :ign  flag  car- 
riers on  reasonably  equitaole  terms. 

Seventh.  Called  nationa  attention  to 
the  danger  to  the  United  i  tates  in  gen- 
eral and  our  air  carriers  in  particular  if 
U.S.  leadership  in  aerospace  technology 
passes  to  other  countries  by  default. 

Eighth.  Improved  the  operating  au- 
thority of  local  service  carriers  mainly 
through  expedited  procedunes. 

Ninth.  Released  a  threefvolume  staff 
study  analyzing  the  problem  of  air  serv- 
ices to  small  communities,  ttid  formulat- 
ed a  legislative  proposal  (Sr3460)  of  the 
92d  Congress  under  which  jthe  Congress 
would  authorize  and  fund  a  limited  3- 
year  experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
providing  air  service  to  smill  communi- 
ties by  means  of  contracts,]  between  the 
Board  and  air  carriers,  awarded  through 
a  competitive  bidding  process. 

Tenth.  Instituted  the  Air  Carrier  Re- 
organization Investigation  which  raises 
significant  issues  of  whetheu  further  reg- 
ulation and  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
assure  that  there  is  no  inpairment  of 
air  carriers'  services  or  dili  tion  of  their 
resources  when  air  carriers  c  iversify. 

Eleventh.  Approved  a  multlcarrier 
agreement  on  the  establia  iment  of  a 
method  of  systematic  reward  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  airline  hijackers  ai  d  extortion- 
ists. 

Twelfth.  Renewed  i  ransatlantlc 
charter  authority  held  by  six  supple- 
mental carriers  and  instituted  a  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether  the  au- 
thority for  international  c  larter  serv- 
ice—other than  transatlan  ic— and  for 
domestic  ITC  service  held  by  (various  sup- 
plemental should  be  renewe  1. 

Thirteenth.  Adopted  regulations, 
establishing  new  class  of  ch  irter  known 
as  overseas  military  person  ael  charter. 
Amended  charter  rules  to  t  y  to  reduce 
the    incidence    of    chartei     passenger 
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strandings  abroad.  Proposed  to  establish 
a  new  class  of  nonaffinity  charter  to  be 
known  as  travel  group  ciiamers. 

Foiu^^enth.  Expanded  ns  economic 
regulations  to  allow  air  taxi  [operators  or 
commuter  airlines  to  use  Aircraft  with 
capacity  up  to  30  passenger 

Fifteenth.  Revitalized  thel  Board's  en- 
forcement program  through  vigorous 
pursuit  of:  informal  measures  against 
violations  of  laws  and  regulations;  a 
more  effective  legislatioa  program; 
greater  liaison  with  foreign  povernments 
on  enforcement  matters;  attd  establish- 
ing of  field  offices  in  New  York.  Miami, 
Anchorage,  and  Los  Angelis.  ITiis  has 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  1,099  com- 
pliance actions  through  infc 

institution  of  55  formal  pre „„,  „ 

suance  of  13  cease  and  desist  orders,'  m- 
Ing  of  three  court  cases  of  precedential 
importance,  and  collecting  ,a  record  of 
$202,850  in  civil  penalties  ior  violation 
principally  of  the  Board's  c  lai-ter  regu- 
lations and  of  the  tariff  prov  isions  of  the 
FA  Act. 

Sixteenth.  Strengthened  jthe  Board's 
equal  employment  opportun  ty  program 
in  line  with  the  EEO  Act  of  :  972  and  the 
President's  stated  policy  of  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity  in  ]''ederal  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  3V2  years  of  Mr.  Bro  vne's  chair- 
manship the  carriers  went  fn  >m  a  serious 
loss  position  to  a  modest,  but  growing 
profit  position.  This  was  aircomplished 
with  only  a  relatively  small  f  j  re  increase. 

These  are  the  more  signtflc  mt  achieve- 
ments of  the  Board  in  Ihe  past  3 
years.  There  are  many  otheri  1  of  less  sig- 
nificance. In  all  it  is  an  excellent  regu- 
latory record,  in  which  the  Congress  can 
proudly  join.  I  offer  my  com  rratulations 
to  Mr.  Browne  on  a  job  well  c  erne 


EARTHQUAKES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prudent,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  prop<(rty  due  to 
earthquakes  threatens  the  wdfare  of  72 
million  Americans.  I  have  intr  aduced  leg- 
islation to  support  researcl  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  predict  t  le  location 
and  time  of  an  earthquake.  It^is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  parallel  studies  are  be- 
ing made  by  Russian  seismologists  whose 
findings  are  moving  us  cloier  to  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  articles  apbearing 
the  February   12,   1973,   Issu! 


magazine,  and  in  the  Februai  y  17,  1973 
New  York  Times  discuss  this  significant 
contribution  to  the  field  of  earthquake 
research.  I  ask  imanimous  cc  nsent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  t  le  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  t  lie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Ttlltale  Waves 
By  detecting  slight  shifts   in 
the  ground,  or  leakage  of  undergJound 
or  local   changes  In   the   natural 
field,  scientists  can  determine 
ous  stresses  and  strains  are 
the  earth.  Yet  they  are  stUl  uni^le 
diet   reliably    when    or   even    „_ 
quakes  wUl  strike.  Now,  as  a  resuli 
findings  in  a  remote  region  of  1 
and  a  paraUel  discovery  in  New 
seismologists  may  weU  have  moied 
closer  to  a  long-sought  goal:  developing 
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accurate  early  warning  system  for  major  up- 
heavals of  the  earth. 

That  possibility  is  based  upon  studies  of 
the  two  basic  types  of  seismic  waves  that 
are  given  off  by  all  earthquakes:  1)  P  (or 
pressure)  waves,  which  alternately  compress 
and  expand  the  earth  In  the  direction  of 
their  travel;  and  3)  8  (or  shear)  waves, 
which  cause  motion  of  the  earth  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  their  path.  Because  a 
quake's  P  waves  travel  through  the  earth 
slightly  faster  than  its  S  waves,  they  arrive 
at  seismic  listening  posts  ahead  of  the  S 
waves.  While  investigating  the  small 
tremors  that  often  occiu"  in  the  Garm  region 
south  of  the  Central  Asian  city  of  Tashkent, 
Russian  seismologists  were  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  in  the  days  or  weeks  before  a 
serious  Jolt,  the  relative  velocities  of  the 
two  types  of  waves  changed.  The  Interval  be- 
tween arrival  times  decreased  significantly. 
Then,  Just  before  a  big  quake,  the  velocity 
relationship  reverted  to  normal. 

At  first.  Western  seismologists  suspected 
that  the  change  In  velocity  was  peculiar  to 
the  geology  of  Central  Asia:  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  the  phencxnenon  could  be  used  as 
a  predicting  tool  in  other  quake-prone  areas. 
Tesh  Aggarwal,  a  30-year-old  graduate  stu- 
dent ot  Indian  descent  at  Columbia  tJnl- 
slty'B  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observa- 
tory, did  not  share  the  skepticism.  As  part  of 
his  doctoral  work,  he  decided  to  study  the 
seismic  records  of  the  swarms  of  microquakes 
that  had  occurred  during  1971  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  lake  region  of  New  York's  Adiron- 
dack Mountains.  Aggarwal's  hunch  paid  off. 
Writing  in  Nature,  he  and  his  associates  re- 
port that  they  also  found  large  and  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  relative  velocity  of  P  and 
S  waves  prior  to  more  serious  tremors.  Fur- 
thermore, they  note,  the  duration  and  in- 
tensity of  the  effect — which  changes  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  waves  by  as  much  as 
13% — was  directly  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  eventual  Jolt. 

Aggarwal,  as  well  as  his  mentor,  Seis- 
mologist Lynn  Sykes,  thinks  the  change  In 
wave  velocity  may  be  caused  by  the  rapid 
opening  of  small  cracks  In  water-saturated 
underground  rock  of  the  fault  zone.  Because 
P  waves  travel  swiftly  through  water,  they 
probably  slow  down  when  the  voids  appear. 
The  S  waves  seem  less  affected  by  the  Assur- 
ing. Then,  as  ground  water  seeps  Into  the 
cracks,  the  P  waves  speed  up  again  Seis- 
mologists do  not  know  how  widespread  the 
newly  discovered  phenomenon  is,  but  if  it  is 
Indeed  common  to  aU  seismlcally  active  areas, 
it  may  eventually  be  used  to  predict  the 
earth's  upheavals — including  such  disasters 
as  the  quake  last  December  that  destroyed 
much  of  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

QtTAKE-ALERT  SYSTEM  BY  SOVIET  CONTIRMEO 

(By  Walter  SuUlvan) 

Soviet  observations  of  a  seemingly  reliable 
form  of  advance  earthquake  warning  for  Cen- 
tral Asia  have  now  been  found  applicable 
to  quakes  In  the  Adlrondacks. 

The  American  observations,  conducted  by 
a  group  from  the  Lamont-Doherty  Geologi- 
cal Observatory  of  Columbia  University,  have 
show  that  the  effect  recorded  by  Soviet  sci- 
entists is  not  peculiar  to  the  Perm  region, 
north  of  Afghanistan,  as  some  had  suspected. 

They  have  thus  raised  hopes  that  the  ef- 
fect, which  has  been  observed  three  months 
in  advance  of  a  moderate  earthquake,  will 
be  useful  for  prediction.  However,  comment- 
ing on  the  new  find,  the  British  Journal  Na- 
ture notes  that  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
remain. 

For  example,  the  method  depends  on  the 
operation  of  a  number  of  seismic  stations  in 
the  quake-prone  area.  And  it  is  not  clear 
to  what  extent  it  is  applicable  to  deeper 
earthquakes. 

The  method  depends  on  a  premonitory 
change  in  the  relative  velocities  at  which  two 


kinds  of  earthquake  waves  travel  through 
crustal  rock  In  tlie  area  of  an  impending 
quake.  The  ratio  between  the  two  velocities 
drops,  then  slowly  returns  to  normal.  When 
it  has  done  so,  the  quake  occurs. 

FRESSTTBE  AND  SHEAR  WAVES 

The  velocities  are  those  of  pressiire  waves 
(comparable  to  sound  waves)  and  shear 
waves  (those  producing  motion  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  of  wave  travel). 

Last  spring  it  was  reported,  at  a  sympo- 
sium on  earthquake  prediction  in  Washing- 
ton, that  in  the  Oarm  district  of  Central 
Asia,  Soviet  scientists  had  found  that  the 
ratio  between  pressure  wave  and  shear  wave 
velocities  begins  to  drop  three  months  before 
a  moderate  quake  and  one  month  before  a 
small  one. 

The  quakes  originating  beneath  Blue 
Mountain  Lake  in  the  Adlrondacks  were  very 
small,  but  a  simUar  relationship  between  in- 
tensity and  the  length  of  this  warning  period 
was  the  same.  From  these  results,  the  Co- 
lumbia team  reports  in  the  Jan.  12  issue  of 
Nature,  it  appears  that  advance  warnings  of 
"months  or  longer"  should  be  possible  for 
magnitudes  greater  than  6. 

The  quake  that  took  59  lives  in  the  San 
Fernando  area  north  of  Los  Angeles  in  1971 
was  rated  at  magnitude  6.6. 

As  explained  yesterday  by  Yash  P.  Aggar- 
wal of  the  Columbia  team,  attention  was 
drawn  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  by  the  long- 
range  detection  of  two  small  quakes  there 
in  May,  1971.  Six  portable  seismographs 
were  set  up  in  the  area  and  began  recording 
thousands  of  tiny  quakes — far  too  weak  to 
be  observable  except  with  instruments. 

CHANGES  MONrrORED 

These  quakes  made  it  possible  to  monitor 
changes  in.  relative  velocities  of  pressure  and 
shear  waves  through  the  rock  in  that  area. 
Quakes  of  moderate  intensity  were  recorded 
on  June  21,  July  10  and  July  27,  1971.  Before 
each  of  them  struck,  there  was  the  character- 
istic dip  in  the  ratio  between  these  velocities. 

It  was  suspected  that  the  drop  in  ratio 
might  be  caused  by  cracking  of  the  deep  rock 
under  stress  and  that  the  return  to  a  normal 
ratio  might  come  about  as  water  seeped  into 
the  cracks.  It  is  believed  that  increased  water 
pressure  within  rock  pores  makes  the  rock 
more  amenable  to  fracture  and  thus  gen- 
erates earthquakes. 

This,  for  example,  is  the  explanation  ad- 
vanced for  the  occurrence  of  quakes  east  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  Nineteen-sixtles  as  poi- 
sonous waste  water  was  pumped  down  a  deep 
well  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  It  is  also 
believed  to  account  for  quakes  generated  at 
the  Rangely  Oil  Field  in  western  Colorado, 
where  water  is  pumped  down  wells  to  drive 
oU  up  within  reach  of  other  drill  holes. 

The  Adirondack  quakes  originated  at 
depths  of  two  miles  or  less  and  those  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  about  six  miles  down.  These  are 
relatively  shallow  q\iakes.  Those  along  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  of  California  tend  to 
occur  about  10  miles  below  the  surface. 

"PERPLEXING  OBSERVATION" 

"Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  observation," 
according  to  the  Columbia  group,  is  that 
the  extent  of  the  change  in  velocity  ratio 
is  roughly  the  same — about  13  per  cent — re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  the  impending 
quake.  However  this  phenomenon  should 
make  it  possible  to  study  the  effect  in  detail, 
using  small  explosions. 

Repeated  explosions,  the  authors  pomt  out, 
could  also  be  used  for  "predicting  earth- 
quakes in  areas  where  it  is  not  convenient 
or  possible  to  use  small  earthquakes."  In  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Aggarwal  the  authors  are  Dr. 
Lynn  R.  Sykes,  John  Armbruster  and  Dr.  Marc 
L.  Sbar. 

In  its  editorial.  Nature  notes  that  earth- 
quake prediction  would  be  of  limited  value 
to  a  city  like  Managua,  Nicaragua,  where 
thousands  were  kiUed  by  a  quake  last  month. 
If  its  buildings  are  so  vulnerable  to  tremors. 


What  use  would  it  be,  it  says,  "if  afterwards 
there  is  no  city  to  which  the  temporarily 
evacuated  inhabitants  may  return." 

The  editorial  therefore  emphasized  im- 
proved quake-proof  construction.  But  others 
have  also  expressed  concern  at  the  social, 
economic  and  political  problems  that  would 
arise  If  quake  predictions  could  be  made.  How 
does  one  evacuate  a  city  like  San  Francisco 
without  producing  chaMjs? 

Hence  attention  has  been  turned,  as  well, 
to  the  possibility  of  water  injection  as  a 
means  of  causing  small  quakes  and  reliev- 
ing strain  to  avert  a  major  one.  However  such 
a  quake  prevention  is  still  no  more  than  a 
distant  poBElbUity. 


TRIAL  OP  PERSONS  CHARGED 
WITH  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  opponents 
of  the  genocide  convention  is  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  charged  with  genocide 
abroad  would  be  subject  to  extradition 
from  the  United  States  to  the  accusing 
country. 

Most  recently  this  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  journalist  Dan  Smoot  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1973,  issue  of  American  Opinion  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Smoot  posits  the  following 
situation: 

Suppose  an  American,  while  on  a  foreign 
trip,  has  busmess  that  takes  him  to  a  Com- 
munist country,  or  to  some  country  like 
Sweden,  or  most  of  those  in  Black  Africa 
and  the  Arab  world,  where  hostility  to  the 
United  States  is  almost  as  virulent  as  in  Com- 
munist nations.  After  he  returns  home,  he  is 
charged  in  one  of  those  countries  with  hav- 
ing committed  genocide  whUe  there.  Tlie 
charge  would  need  be  no  more  specific  or 
substantial  than  that  be  had  caused  "men- 
tal harm"  to  some  member  of  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  that  group  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

What,  then,  would  happen  to  such  a 
person  who  is  charged  abroad  after  he 
has  returned  to  this  Nation.  Mr.  Smoot 
states  that  nothing  more  substantial 
than  mental  harm  or  intent  to  commit 
genocide  is  necessary  for  extradition. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  "mental  harm" 
and  "intent."  There  is  uoihlng  unsub- 
stantial or  capricious  about  the  under- 
standing which  is  attached  to  these 
words  as  Mr.  Smoot  suggests.  In  any 
event,  fears  tliat  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  will  force  the  United 
States  to  extradite  its  citizens  to  foreign 
countries  where  they  will  not  be  pro- 
tected by  our  constitutional  safeguards 
are  groundless. 

Such  a  concern  overlooks  several  facts. 
Extradition  is  a  common  practice  among 
nations.  The  United  States  is  party  to 
many  extradition  treaties.  All  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  says  is  that  geno- 
cide is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  ex- 
traditable offenses  in  the  treaties  now  in 
force.  Thus  the  United  States  could  not 
extradite  an  American  to  nations  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  an  extradition 
treaty. 

Under  the  double-jeopardy  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  controlling 
over  all  treaties,  the  United  States  could 
not  extradite  anyone  who  had  already 
been  tried  in  this  country.  Likewise  it  is 
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common  practice  for  the  United  States 
not  to  grant  extradition  if  it  is  felt  that 
the  person  involved  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  a  fair  trial. 

These  three  points  provide  adequate 
protection  for  every  American  from  ca- 
pricious and  unwarranted  extradition  to 
a  foreign  nation. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  under- 
standing of  article  VI  of  the  Genocide 
Convention — which  provides  for  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  genocide — that 
makes  clear  our  position  in  this  matter. 
This  reservation  states  that  nothing  in 
article  VI  shall  affect  the  right  of  any 
State  to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tri- 
bunals any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  State. 

Other  nations  of  the  world  will  re- 
spect this  understanding  because  they 
have  the  same  understanding  of  article 
VI.  In  December  1948  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adoiHed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

The  first  part  of  article  VI  contemplates 
the  obligation  of  the  State  In  whose  terri- 
tory acts  of  genocide  have  been  committed. 
Thus.  In  particular,  It  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  Ftate  to  bring  to  trial  before  its 
own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for  acts 
committed  outside  the  State. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  not  in- 
tended to  deny  the  American  people 
their  rights,  nor  to  destroy  our  Constitu- 
tion, nor  to  subject  us  to  any  foreign 
power.  It  does  not  do  any  of  these 
things.  The  Genocide  Convention  is  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
that  includes  the  American  people,  from 
the  horrors  of  mass  murder.  If  the  Sen- 
ate ratifies  this  treaty  and  if  the  Con- 
gress enacts  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion, then  the  United  States  will  have 
done  its  share  to  prevent  this  crime 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


DEATH  OF  ALICE  OLEARY  RALLS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
who  have  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
many  years,  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
due  to  the  imtimely  death  of  Alice 
O'Leary  Ralls. 

Alice  Ralls,  who  died  on  March  20, 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  civic  leaders, 
one  of  the  outstanding  attorneys,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  our 
State.  Bom  in  Wallaceburg,  Ontario, 
Mrs.  Ralls  came  to  Seattle  as  a  child, 
was  graduated  from  Lincoln  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Bar  in  1931. 

After  distinguished  service  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. Mrs.  Ralls  served  as  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  of  King  County 
and  director  of  the  newly  established 
family  court.  As  its  original  director, 
she  served  for  several  years  formulating 
its  pohcy  and  permanent  direction. 

She  was  then  made  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  first  attorney  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion, and  continued  in  that  position  until 
her  retirement  in  June  of  1972. 
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Along  with  her  outstand  ng  work  as  a 
member  of  the  bar  she  became  chairman 
of  the  King  Coimty  Commission  on  Alco- 
holism and  was  president  jf  the  Wash- 
ington State  Coimcil  on  Al  :oholism,  and 
in  1969  she  received  an  hoi  ored  citizen's 
award  in  recognition  of  her  work  on  alco 
holism. 

Mrs.  Ralls  was  a  mebiber  of  the 
Seattle-King  County  Bai  Association, 
the  Washington  State  Ba  •  Association, 
and  the  American  Bar  Asi  ociation,  and 
was  vice  president  of  he  National 
Association  oi  Bar  Executi'  es.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  her  work  in  the  )ar,  six  past 
pre.sidents  of  the  associat  ion  acted  as 
her  pallbearers. 

Alice  and  her  husabnc ,  Charles  C. 
Ralls,  have  been  associa  ed  with  me 
throughout  virtually  my  entire  legisla 
tive  career.  Mr.  Ralls  ser\ed  as  deputy 
prosecutor  of  King  County  md  after  two 
terms  of  service  in  the  U.S. :  .larine  Corps, 
was  twice  national  comm  inder  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  1  lore  recently, 
he  was  regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  presently  is  a 
district  judge  in  King  Cou'.ty,  Wash. 

Almost  the  .entire  Washii  igton  delega- 
tion  are   members  of   the 
State  Bar  Association,  an  1 

they  and  Senator  Jackson     ^ 

in  expressing  to  Charlie  l,aUs  and  his 
family  our  sincere  condole)  ices  and  it  is 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  th^  we  mourn 
Alice's  loss. 

I  ask  imanimous  consint  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  i  ditorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Teamster  of 
March  23, 1973. 

There  being  no  objectioA,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alice  O'Leart  RaJls 


Washington 
I  am  sure 
join  with  me 


The   legal   profession   and 
lost  a  real  champion  this  wee: 
of  Alice   O'Leary  Ralls 

Mrs.  Ralls  was  a  lawyer,  am 
retired  as  executive  director 
Ington  State  Bar  Association 
the    first    chairman    of    the 
Alcoholism  Commission. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Ralls  did  It 
and  dedication.  She  would 
through,    and    truly    believei 
others. 

The  Joint  Council  of  __, 
good  friend  In  Alice  OX«ary 
miss  her. 


tie 
budge  :ar 


THE  MYTHS  OF  THE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
I  continue  my  analysis  of 
the  administration's 
and  proposals  on  the  State 
In  my  previous  statement 
such  programs  as  Hill-BuAon 
construction  fimds,  medici  re, 
medical  program  and  otheif 
grams,  and  education 
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;hat 


It  is  difficult  to  believe 
could  oppose  fimds  for  libraries 
administration  would  termi|iate 
support  for  all  library  ^-. 
ing  those  authorized  undei 
Library  Services  and  Construction 
title  n  of  the  Elementary 
ary  Education  Act  and 
Higher  Education  Act.  The 
tlon  had  already  moved  to 
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brary   programs.   Is  this 
form  of  book  burning? 

Arkansas  is  entitled  to 
lion  in  assistance  to  public 
braries  under  existing  pr_ 

According  to  Mrs.  Karl  .„ 
Arkansas  Library  Commissicp 
mission's  statewide  program 
duced  by  half  if  Congress 
ministration's  budget 
the  programs  which  would 
or  curtailed  would  be 
blind  and  handicapped 
bookmobile  services. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schilling,  libr^ 
Arkansas  Children's  Colony 
about  some  of  the  programs 
be  hurt: 

The  state  of  Arkansas  has  a 
library  program,  conducted  at 

Children's  Colony,  for  the 

Federal  aid  through  the  LSCA 
riched  the  Colony  library 
urably   through    the   purchase 
that  enable  the  young  people  in 
experience   the   pleasures   of 
in    a    realistic    manner — a    "no 
ence" — not  everywhere   available 
retardates. 

If  LSCA  funds  are  cut  off 

brary  program  wUI  suflfer 

reduced  staff  in  multicounty 
processing  department  of  the 
reduced    maintenance    of 
duced  services  to  state 
service  to  the  blind  and 
as   a  resultant  reduction  of 
general  public  . . . 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  to  have  printed  in  the 

this  point  articles  from  the 

zette  of  February  10  and  24 
gould  Daily  Press  of  Februar: 
Arkansas  Democrat  of 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Paragould  (Ark.) 
Feb.  24,  1973] 

Library  Fund  Slash  Hurts 
(By  Ted  Wagnon) 

"No  bookmobile,"  may  become 
area  library  patrons  If  Preslden 
ceeds  in  killing  federal  aid  to  1 

Kathleen  Sharp,  librarian  for 
Arkansas  Regional  Library,  said 
budget  cut  could  cost  the  libra^ 
operation  expenses  for  the  bookn 
in  operating  expenses  and  $12,000 
per  year. 

Nixon  proposed  cutbacks  In 
to  libraries  in  his  recently-in. 
budget.  Other  domestic  programs 
effectively    killed     by    admli 
poundment"  of  congressional 

"We    serve    Greene.    Clay 

counties     through     the    boi 

Sharp  noted.  "Not  only  would 
risk  of  losing  it,  we  would  lose 
time  employees  due  to  salary  cu 

State  aid  in  cataloging,  also  fu 
eral  monies,   would  cease.  Miss 
This  means  the  local  library 
hire  someone  with  training  in  ... 
to  prepare  books  for  library  shel 

"This  could  mean  an  additioiial 
salary  and  materials,"  Miss  Shar] 

Another  library  service 
"talking    book"    machine.    Miss 
plained  that  the  talking  book 
slow-speed  record  player  and 
famous  literature.  The  machine  __ 
aid  disabled  people  who,  for  wha 
cal  reason  cannot  read. 

Also  affected  will  be  library 
public  schools.  Miss  Sharp  said 
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understanding  that  the  veto  Included  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  which  provides  a  variety  of  title 
funds  to  public  schools. 

Willis  Alderson,  Tech  superintendent,  said 
he  wasn't  sure  whether  ESEA  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  president's  move. 

"I  can  tell  you  wliat  would  t>e  the  impact, 
should  we  lose  our  ESEA  Title  II  funds,"  Al- 
derson said.  "Last  year,  we  received  $2,811  for 
our  library.  Most  of  these  funds  were  used  to 
purchase  books  and  materials." 

Alderson  said  if  federal  funds  were  ended, 
"we  could  not  let  the  library  suffer  such  a 
loss.  We  would  have  to  divert  the  money 
from  district  funds;  we  just  couldn't  let  the 
library  drop  like  that." 

State  schools  receive  Title  II  funds  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment,  Alderson  said,  so  the  ex- 
act amount  Tech  receives  could  vary  each 
year.  State  schools  were  notified  in  Novem- 
ber of  a  13.5  percent  decrease  In  Title  I  funds. 
Title  I  funds  support  programs  aimed  at  dis- 
advantaged children. 

The  American  Library  Association  this 
week  denounced  NLxon's  proposal,  saying  he 
has  "shown  he  claims  the  right  to  dictate 
educational  priorities  for  the  nation  .  .  . 
this  annihilation  of  needed  and  effective 
programs  would  result  in  devastating  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  services  to  mlUions  of 
library  users." 

A  total  of  $195  million  is  at  stake,  library 
lobbyists  claim,  due  to  Nixon's  veto  of  two 
money  bills  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Feb.  10,  1973] 

Library  Commission  Faces  Cutback  in  State 

Program 

The  Arkansas  Library  Commission  may 
have  to  reduce  its  statewide  program  by  half 
if  Congress  accepts  a  Nixon  administration 
budget  proposal  to  end  all  aid  to  libraries  in 
fiscal  1974,  according  to  Mrs.  Karl  Neal,  the 
Commission's  librarian  and  executive  sec- 
retary. 

The  proposal  baslcsdly  would  eliminate  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1965,  which  has  given  more  than  $1  bUliou 
to  state  libraries. 

Mrs.  Neal  said  the  Commission  received 
about  $580,000  In  fiscal  1973,  along  with 
$675,000  In  state  funding.  She  said  that  fed- 
eral funds  would  run  out  In  June,  and  unless 
Congress  decides  not  to  follow  President 
Nixon's  proposed  cut  or  unless  the  state  can 
provide  additional  funds,  as  many  as  25 
Commission  employes  may  be  released  and 
several  programs  eliminated  or  curtailed. 

She  said  these  programs  would  include 
services  for  the  blind  and  handicapped,  for 
children,  and  persons  in  state  institutions 
who  benefit  from  special  library  services. 

She  said  Governor  Bumpers  had  asked  all 
state  agencies  facing  federal  fund  cuts  to 
present  their  budgets  to  him  to  see  what 
programs  the  state  could  save,  but  that  she 
did  not  think  the  state  would  be  able  to 
totally  match  the  lost  federal  money. 

Several  Commission  members  and  other 
Arkansas  library  officials  attended  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  meeting  in  January 
at  Washington,  In  which  the  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  lobbying 
effort  to   restore  lost  library  funding. 

In  a  news  letter  Mrs.  Neal  received  from 
Representative  John  Brademas  (Dem.,  Ind.), 
Brademas  said  he  was  urging  Congress  to 
provide  sufficient  aid  for  libraries. 

Brademas,  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  library  programs,  said  18,000  school  dis- 
tricts and  2,500  colleges  would  have  to  cur- 
tall  their  library  services  and  acquisition 
programs  If  federal  funds  were  cut. 

Library  Group  Resolution  Opposes  Pro- 
posed Cutbacks  in  Federal  Funds 
Friends  of  the  Library,  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization  which  helps  support  the  Little 


Rock  Public  Library,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  proposed  cutbacks  in  federal 
funds  for  libraries. 

Under  President  Nixon's  1974  budget  pro- 
posals, public  libraries  In  Arkansas  would 
lose  about  $700,000  In  federal  money  used 
for  paying  employes,  buying  books  and  con- 
struction. The  Little  Rock  Public  Library 
would  lose  about  $60,000. 

At  a  press  conference  Pridr.y  at  the  Library. 
Mrs.  John  Reld.  president  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  and  Rabbi  Ira  E.  Sanders,  pres- 
ident of  the  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
they  were  sending  copies  of  their  resolution 
to  the  Arkansas  congressional  delegation  and 
to  President  Nixon. 

Tlie  resolution  says  that  since  libraries 
make  "vital  contributions  to  the  literary  and 
cultural  life  of  a  community."  they  should 
not  have  their  funds  cut  but  Instead  should 
"be  given  a  significantly  high  priority  In  the 
realm  of  federal  funding." 

Tlie  funds  which  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  cut 
are  given  through  the  United  States  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department.  The 
funding  vehicle  Is  the  federal  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

The  last  full  year  of  funding  under  that 
Act  was  the  1971-72  fiscal  year,  when  the 
Little  Rock  Public  Library  was  able  to  use 
It  to  purchase  $30,000  worth  of  books 
through  the  Arkansas  Library  Commission. 
This  represented  between  35  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  Library's  book  pvjrchases  In  a  year. 

The  Little  Rock  Library  paid  $27,000  In 
salaries  to  fovu:  persons  with  federal  money 
that  year  and  also  spent  $2,500  through  the 
Act  to  operate  the  bookmobile. 

The  Act  expired  last  year  when  Mr.  Nixon 
refused  to  sign  an  appropriation  that  Con- 
gress passed.  However,  funding  continued 
when  Congress  passed  a  "continuing  resolu- 
tion." That  resolution  will  expire  next 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Alice  Gray,  librarian  at  the  Little 
Rock  Library,  said  the  bookmobile  program 
would  suffer  most  by  the  cut.  She  said  the 
two  operators  of  the  bookmobile  are  paid 
with  federal  funds,  as  are  a  resource  li- 
brarian and  secretary.  She  said  the  book- 
mobile was  purchasd  with  federal  funds  two 
years  ago. 

Rabbi  Sanders  said  the  Little  Rock  Li- 
brary would  suffer  more  than  other  libraries 
of  comparable  size  since  Its  budget  of  $322,- 
000  was  about  half  that  of  other  cities  the 
size  of  Little  Rock.  He  said  an  appeal  would 
have  to  be  made  for  private  funds  If  Mr. 
Nixon  or  Congress  did  not  renew  the  funds. 
"From  the  beginning  of  our  history,  our 
ancestors  have  regarded  libraries  as  a  most 
Important  and  valuable  trust,  and  nobody 
will  deny  the  Importance  of  books  In  the 
progress  of  our  civilization,"  Mrs.  Reld  said. 
"We  fear  that  a  result  of  Ignoring  library 
needs  In  the  national  budget  will  be.  In 
addition  to  having  fewer  books  and  the  nec- 
essity of  curtailing  current  programs,  the 
downgrading  of  the  Importance  of  culture  in 
the  development  of  our  communities.  We 
find  this  most  regrettable,  and  appeal  to  our 
Congressmen  and  the  President  to  restore 
library  funds." 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Mar.  25,  1973] 
Arkansas  Attends  Lxbr.uiy  Briefing 

Mrs.  Karl  Neal,  librarian  at  the  State 
Library  Commission  was  among  50  librarians 
who  attended  a  briefing  called  by  the  federal 
Office  of  Education  March  20  in  Washington, 
to  discuss  termination  of  funding  of  library 
programs. 

Funds  which  come  from  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  wUl  be  terminated 
June  30,  under  current  administration  plans. 

Arkansas  received  more  than  $700,000  in 
1972  from  LSCA,  which  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  continue  through  June  30,  1976,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Neal.  The  $700,000  was  used  to 


provide  salaries,  books  and  library  materials, 
bookmobiles  and  mainteaance  and  to  con- 
struct a  new  public  library  building  at  Para- 
gould, she  said. 

The  fund  cut-off  would  cause  the  state 
Library  Commission  to  lose  30  employes  in 
county  and  regional  public  libraries  state- 
wide and  may  put  an  end  to  regional  book- 
mobile service  If  revenue  &hariug  funds  are 
unavailable,  Mrs.  Neal  said. 

Staff  rcductio'js  would  mean  the  loss  cf 
five  employes  at  Little  Reck,  four  at  Jones- 
boro,  Fayeltevllle  and  Dardanelle,  three  at 
Paragould  and  BatesviUe,  two  at  Helena  and 
Magnolia  and  one  each  at  Harrison  and  Hope. 

Mrs.  Neal  reported  that  the  librarians  rep- 
resenting the  50  states  expressed  "unanimous 
dissatisfaction  witli  peremptory  steps  to 
withhold  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  moves  by  the  administration  to  end 
June  30,  1973,  a  federal  relationship  with 
libraries  dating  back  to  1876." 

The  librarians  taking  part  In  the  meeting 
Issued  a  statement  calling  the  administra- 
tion's action  "appalling"  in  proceeding  with 
the  fund  cut-off  decision  before  Congress 
had  time  to  consider  the  President's  budget 
re  comme  ndatiou . 

vm.  SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  OEO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ductions thiough  proposed  new  regula- 
tions for  social  service  programs  and 
through  the  elimination  of  many  pro- 
gTams  heretofore  administered  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  have  a  severe  impact  on  Arkansas. 

Tlie  OEO  cuts  would  mean  a  loss  to 
the  State  of  at  least  $6.6  million  and  seri- 
ously endanger  another  $12  million  being 
spent  on  poverty  and  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

As  for  the  social  service  losses.  Gov. 
Dale  Bumpers  said  the  amoimt  lost  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilative  Services  alone  would  equal 
half  the  State's  general  revenue  sharing 
funds.  The  losses  include  $1.5  million  for 
mental  health,  $5.5  million  for  mental 
retardation,  and  $1.6  million  for  juvenile 
services. 

Governor  Bumpers  said: 

The  facts  are  that  at  least  75';  of  Arkan- 
sas' exist  Lng  social  service  programs  are 
either  closing  their  doors,  or  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  financial  crisis. 

In  Pulaski  County  alone  the  loss  in 
social  services  projects  will  be  $1.3  mil- 
lion, including  funds  for  child  care,  resi- 
dential treatment,  services  for  the 
handicapped  and  mentally  retarded,  re- 
habilitation and  counseling. 

Among  the  OEO  programs  there  are 
some  which  probably  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, at  least  in  their  present  form. 
However,  many  of  the  OEO  activities  are 
worthwhile  and  deserve  continuation. 
Their  elimination  would  have  what 
Arkansas  OEO  officials  have  called  a 
"devastating  human  and  economic  im- 
pact." 

Mr.  P.  M.  Holt  of  Warren,  Ark.,  a 
banker  who  has  served  on  the  board  of 
the  community  action  program  in  his 
area,  says 

I  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  fine  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  poor  and  low  ir.- 
come  people  not  only  here  but  througiaout 
the  country  and  by  reason  of  this.  It  grieves 
me  very  much  to  know  that  this  is  being 
done  away  with  and  nothing  being  offered 
to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which  testify  to  the  value 
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of  some  of  these  programs  much  better 
than  I  can,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  small  selection  of  them, 
including  letters  from  the  mayor  of  Pine 
Blufif  and  the  secretary  of  the  Trumann 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  articles 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  February 
10.  15,  March  3  and  8,  and  the  Paragould 
Daily  Press  of  February  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 

February  13, 1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fclbright:  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  President's  Intention  to 
discontinue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. I  thinlc  the  OEO  has  certainly  been  good 
to  Arkansas  and  especially  to  Pine  Bluff. 

Through  thU  ofBce  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  people 
or  great  need.  The  OEO  has  also  been  of 
much  help  to  the  City.  We  have 'obtained 
use  of  various  federal  surplus  articles, 
through  OEO  assignment,  such  as  dozers, 
trucks,  trailers,  tractors,  etc.,  which  I  hope 
In  the  event  OEO  Is  discontinued,  will  be- 
come the  property  of  this  City.  We  desper- 
ately need  this  equipment. 

I  hope  you  wUl  look  Into  this  situation 
at  once. 

If   further  Information   is   needed,  please 
advise  me  Immediately. 
Sincerely, 

ArsTiN  T.  Franks. 

Mayor. 

Trumann  Chamber  op  Commerce. 

Trumann,  Ark..  February  22,  1973. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbricht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
\Va.stiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  recent  proposed  changes  In  policy  at  the 
national  level  will  affect  a  local  Day  Care 
program.  This  program  Is  administered  by 
Crowley's  Ridge  Development  Council,  a 
Community  Action  Agency  In  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 

We  feel  that  this  Day  Care  program  Is  a 
must  In  this  area,  for  these  reasons;  (1)  there 
is  no  public  kindergarten  program  In  Arkan- 
sas, though  we  understand  there  may  be  in 
the  distant  future:  (2)  there  are  three  large 
Industries  located  In  Trumann,  including 
the  "world  famed"  Singer  Company,  one  of 
which,  namely,  Salant  and  Salant,  Inc.  em- 
ploys almost  90';  women,  and  (3)  It  Is  a 
safe  statement  that  Trumann  has  more  In- 
dustrial employees  per  capita  than  any  city 
anywhere  In  the  country. 

For  these  reasons,  along  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest your  cooperation  and  aid  in  saving  this 
worthwhile  and  needed  service. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  you  for 
whatever  assistance  you  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

Yours  sincerely. 

P.  R.   BUECHNER. 

Secretary-Manager. 

Oaklawn  United  Methodist  Church. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark..  Fetruary  9,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  disturbed 
at  the  announcement  that  the  Community 
Action  Program  Is  to  be  discontinued.  This 
progr.im  for  the  needy  has  been  very  helpful 
to  many  worthy  Individuals  and  we  urge 
th.-it  you  use  your  Influence  to  see  that  such 
a  worthy  program  reaching  so  many  needy 
will  be  continued. 
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W©  have  written  to  oth 
pie  In  Washington  who 
heart,  and  we  hope  son 
to  keep  this  program  going, 
you  can  In  this  matter  as 
area  Is  great. 

Thank  you  for  your  courl^sy  and  Interest 
Sincerely, 

The  PoLK-froTTEB  Circle 
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Dear  Senator  Fulbright 
taxpayer  I  would  like  for 
Influence  to  help  us  keep  __ 
Ice  centers.  Without  them 
and  Illiterate  have  no  one  to 
should  our  money  be  speni 
elgn  countries  while  deprlv 
the  only  hope   they   have 
out   of   poverty.    How  can 
President  who  has  never  bee) 
the  real  meaning  of  povert 
it  is  like  to  almost  reach 
the  ladder  pulled  from  und. 

To  understand  you  would 
hope  when  someone  has  go 
Job    and   knows   his   family 
every  meal  and  his  meager 
ence  Is  over.  The  same 
put  you  m  office  now  need 

Thank  you, 

Mrs. 
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Tewel  Weaver. 
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Dear  Sir:  I  am  83  years 
see.  so  I  must  get  someone 
but  I   am  very   concerned 
services  in  our  community 
seems  that  we  old  people 
time — I  cannot  go  to  town  t 
buy   groceries.   X   was  in  th 
times  last  year.  Without 
servants  we  will  have  to  do 
that  make  life  normal  for  us 
decent  nursing  homes,  so 
for  us  In  a  society  of  plenty, 
for  Vietnam.  I  hope  you  sei 
us  here  at  home. 
Sincerely, 


Bly  heville. 
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Ark. 

and  I  cannot 

to  write  for  me, 

bout  the  social 

1  elng  cut  out.  It 

a  hard  enough 

pay  my  bills  or 

hospital  three 

community 

without  services 

We  do  not  have 

Is  no  place 

)ut  there  is  help 

fit  to  fight  for 
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Dear   Sir:    I   live   In  a  _. 
Sweet  Home,  Arkansas,  and 
cles  as  the  OEO,  EOA,  Vlsti 
Southern  Coops  and  many 
existence  we  had  nothing  tc 
small  farms.  We  planted  In 
little  at  harvest  time,  and 
long,  hard  and  cold. 

But   today  we   read  and 
agencies  that  have  donfe  so  _ 
the  people  In  so  many  way 
to  so  many  people. 

We  were  motivated  to  the 
bought  an  old  delapldated 
for  our  community  center  Ir 
pre-school,  study  center  Bl 
lunch  projects  for  the  elderly 
and  recreation  for  young  and 
Ing  to  move  from  place  tc 
rains. 

We  hope  to  get  a  new 

need  a  clinic  badly,  a  place  tc 
things  that  we  may  serve  our 
ter.  We  want  to  stay  here 
you  to  give  all  the  support 
to  help  save  these  agencies  ., 
need  for  advancing  instead 
where  we  came  from. 

May  God  give  you  the 
age  to  speak  out. 

Thanking  you  In  advance 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Zel&4^ 
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Dear  Senator  Fulbright: 
and  am  writing  you  concernihg 
center.  I  have  two  chlldren4-one 
old  and  one  three  years  old. 
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am 
Lee  Miller. 


TfUMANN,  Ark. 

am  a  divorcee 

the  day  care 

five  years 

I  work  at  the 


Singer  Company  and  my  sala^ 
a   week.  I  pay   958  a  month 
utilities.  It  sure  does  not  le 
The  day  care  has  helped  me  to 
have  to  go  to  the  welfare 
children.  I  have  been  In 
surgery  and  have  had  to  hav( 
welfare.   The    day   care    cent^' 
thing  that  could  have  ever 
poor  people.  I  feel  like  my 
ting  a  chance  at  life  now. 
trying  to  take  away  things 
clal  to  poor  people.  I've  always 
a  living  without  having  to 
one.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
can't  do  on  our  own — we  hav  ! 
from  others.  We  the  people   _ 
ofifice.  Win  you  try  to  help  tis, 
pie,  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright: 
reasons  why  I  cannot  suppor ; 
tling  of  the  Office  of  Economy: 
as  Is  proposed  by  President 
days  of  the  Initiation  of  O.E.O 
directly  and/or  Indirectly  wltl  i 
aspects  of  the  Community 
First  in  Phillips  County 
Chicago,    111.;    Urbana- 
and  now  In  Fayetteville, 
was  never  employed  by  O.E.O 
vantage  view  of  the  operation 
many  insights  Into  both  posltl 
tive  functions  of  the  organizatl  a 

Currently,   I   serve   as   a 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Agency 
report  of  this  agency  provides 
dence  of  effective  Intervention 
of   local   citizens   who   are 
socio-economic  differences, 
evidence  of  less  success  In 
the  operation,  the  benefits  to 
of  the  population,    (those 
socio-economic   differences) 
accrue  to  society  as  a  whole 
able. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use 
In  seeing  that  the  CommunltV 
gram  continues  to  be  avallab 
means  of  helping  people  help 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reba  J.  DAJns, 

Assistant  Professor,  Home  Ec^nom.ics 
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Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  I  _ 
disturbed  since  the  Preside  at 
complete  "slash"  of  the  OfUce 
Opportunity. 

One  cannot  make  decisions 
whole  United  States  but  some 
should  be  made  when  our  hel]  i 
is  completely  taken  away  frori 
.  Here  In  Greene  County,  Ai 
grams  operated  by  Crowley's 
ment  Council,  Inc.  which  Inc 
Craighead,   Polnsette   and 
through   the   O.E.O.   has 

sick,  aged,  unemployed, 

dren,  mentally  disturbed  and 

Through  the  Emergency  _  _ 
Program,  last  year  garden  seed 
to  487  famUles  for  a  self-help 
could   grow   their   own   food, 
serve  food  or  later  use.  For 
become  eligible  for  food 
given  In  showing  the  people 
participants  of  the  program 
emergency,   assistance   was 
cure  the  purchase  cost  of  the 
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to  enable  a  family  to  have  food  which  might 
not  have  focxl  because  of  a  disabled  parent 
with  small  children.  In  some  Instances  help 
was  needed  until  employment  was  found 
which  has  also  been  a  part  of  the  services  of 
O.E.O. 

Children  have  been  clothed  so  they  could 
attend  school  from  clothing  donated  to  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Centers  have  rendered  services 
such  as  transportation  for  the  poor,  sick  and 
aged  for  medical  help. 

The  Day  Care  Center  has  assisted  mothers 
by  keeping  her  children  without  charge  so 
she  might  work  to  enable  her  family  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living  which  they  could 
not  have  otherwise.  The  Head  Start  has  given 
the  poor  child  an  opportunity  to  become 
aware  of  school  so  it  might  have  the  knowl- 
edge or  advantage  of  the  more  fortunate 
child  when  it  starts  to  sch(x>l. 

The  Nelghborhocxi  Youth  Corps  has  given 
many  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  finish 
school  by  helping  them  obtain  employment 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  clothing  and 
books  or  in  some  instances  even  help  a 
younger  brother  or  sister  to  stay  In  school. 

Persons  have  been  helped  to  get  vocational 
training  at  Cotton  Boll  Vocational  School  at 
Burdette  or  Delta  Vocational  Technical 
School  at  Marked  Tree  so  they  could  secure 
meaningful  employment  and  not  become  a 
participant  of  Social  Services. 

The  Alcoholic  Program  has  worked  with 
the  sick  alcoholic  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
man  or  woman  to  overcome  their  problem 
and  be  a  "breadwinner"  for  their  family 
which  has  been  neglected  because  of  the 
alcoholic  problem. 

The  Craft  Program  enables  the  low-Income 
to  make  hand  made  items  to  be  sold  through 
the  Craft  Store  in  Jonesboro.  This  may  be 
someone  confined  to  the  home  that  can  sup- 
plement their  Income  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  their  family.  Also  through  the  Craft  Pro- 
gram six  rural  community  ladles  are  em- 
ployed to  work  at  a  small  factory  at  the 
Light  Neighborhood  Service  Center.  They 
manufacture  golf  club  covers  and  golf  bags. 
One  worker  is  a  mother  of  seven  children 
who  had  never  earned  wages  other  than  farm 
labor. 

Please  sir,  keep  in  mind  I  have  tried  to 
Just  outline  some  of  the  services  that  have 
been  rendered  by  O.E.O.  In  Green  County. 
All  these  people  assisted  are  owr  poor  people 
who  meet  a  poverty  Income  guideline. 

Should  we  forget  our  poor  people?  Will 
you  consider  the  poor  people  of  Arkansas  and 
the  United  States  who  need  your  help?  Please 
remember  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  worked  for  these  people. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Rose  Mabt  White. 

Pabagould,  Ark. 

CONWAT,  Abk., 

Afarch.  6, 1973. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Thank  you  for 
your  response  to  my  letter  concerning  Presi- 
dential Impoundment  of  funds.  I  feel  certain, 
then,  you  must  share  my  concern  over  recent 
regulations  Issued  by  the  HEW  Secretary  that 
pertain  to  federal  assistance  to  day  care  cen- 
ters, mental  health  centers,  and  services  to 
the  retarded. 

Your  visit  to  the  Krr  mer  School  in  Little 
Rock  no  doubt  indicated  to  you  how  much 
can  be  done  for  preschoolers.  We  have  such  a 
day  care  center  In  Conway  which  provides  10 
hours  of  care  a  day  for  about  35  children. 
Under  the  proposed  HEW  restrictions,  only 
weljare  children  can  receive  federal  assist- 
ance. We  have  12  such  children.  All  the  others 
come  from  poor  families  struggling  to  get 
ahead,  often  with  both  parents  working. 
These  are  the  ones  for  whom  this  center 


makes  a  real  difference  In  the  quality  of  life 
they  can  provide  for  their  children.  To  force 
them  back  into  private  nurseries  would.  In 
most  cases,  malie  working  unprofitable  for 
the  mother.  Some  would  probably  return  to 
welfare.  Surely  this  Is  false  economy. 

Please,  please  use  yoxir  influence  to  see 
that  these  restrictions  on  Titles  IV-A  and 
B  and  XVI  of  the  School  Security  Act  do 
not  go  into  effect.  Arkansas  depends  on  this 
federal  assistance  for  much  of  its  service  to 
the  poor.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Gail  S.  Murray. 

First  National  Bank, 
Warren,  Ark.,  February  16,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity of  which  the  President  seems  deter- 
mined to  dismantle.  I  have  personally  been 
very  much  mterested  In  the  operations  of 
this  agency  ever  slnc»  It  started  having 
served  on  the  original  Board  of  Directors  of 
our  community  action  program  in  this  area 
and  also  occupied  the  office  of  Treasurer  for 
some  Ave  years.  By  reason  of  this.  I  think 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  the  fine  work  that  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  poor  and  low  income 
people  not  only  here  but  throughout  the 
country  and  by  reason  of  this,  it  grieves  me 
very  much  to  know  that  this  Is  being  done 
away  with  and  nothing  being  offered  to  take 
Its  place. 

I  am  sure  you  saw  the  map  of  Arkansas  In 
the  paper  a  few  days  ago  which  showed  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  taken  from 
Arkansas  If  and  when  this  work  Is  discon- 
tinued. I  am  hoping  that  some  presstire  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  Congress  so  that  this 
work  can  continue.  I  also  trust  that  you  will 
read  the  editorial  in  this  morning's  Gazette 
which  has  to  do  with  the  proper  way  of  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  President  Johnson. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this 
and  with  the  hope  that  you  will  do  all  that 
you  can  to  keep  this  program  alive  and 
going. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

F.  M.  Holt, 
Chairman  EmeritiLS. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1973] 

NrxoN   OEO   Cuts   Could   Cost   State   $18.6 

Million,  Officials  Estimate 

(By  Bob  Stover) 

The  state  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
announced  Friday  that  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  OEO  would  cost 
the  state  at  least  $6.6  million  and  seriously 
endanger  another  $12  million  which  Is  being 
spent  on  poverty  and  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  1974  fiscal  budget,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  would  have  a  "dev- 
astating human  and  economic  Impact"  on 
Arkansas,  Robert  L.  Whitfield,  state  OEO  di- 
rector, and  Bobby  Yopp,  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Community  Action  Agency  Direc- 
tors Association  of  OEO,  said  In  a  Joint 
statement  at  a  press  conference. 

Whitfield  said  his  office  already  has  re- 
ceived guidelines  to  close  out  the  program 
when  formal  word  comes.  At  least  one  pro- 
gram, the  New  Careers  program  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Agency  of  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty, has  received  formal  word  that  It  will  not 
be  re-funded.  The  other  programs  are  basing 
their  chances  on  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  mes- 
sage, which  Yopp  said  Indicated  most  of  the 
programs  would  not  be  re-funded. 

He  noted  that  Mr.  Nixon  said  many  of 
the  poverty  programs  would  be  taken  off  the 
federal  budget  so  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments  could   pick   them   up   with   "special 


revenue  sharing."  Yopp  said  Arkansas  would 
be  hurt  if  this  Is  adopted  because  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  given  back  to  state  and 
local  governments  on  a  formula  related  to 
bow  much  the  area  paid  In  taxes. 

"Under  this  system.  Beverly  Hills,  Cal., 
could  have  all  the  poverty  programs  they 
want,  but  they  don't  need  them."  Yopp  said. 
"We  do."  He  said  that  through  federally 
controlled  programs,  Arkansas  has  always 
received  several  times  the  money  It  paid  to 
the   federal   government   In   taxes. 

He  also  said  local  and  state  governments 
would  not  be  obligated  to  use  the  money  for 
poverty  programs. 

"There  would  be  categorical  grants,  but 
they  wouldn't  get  as  specific  as  saying  'Use 
this  for  Head  Start.'"  Yopp  said.  "They 
would  give  them  the  revenue  sharing  In  say, 
education,  and  the  local  governments  could 
use  It  In  any  form  of  education." 

Yopp  also  questioned  the  speed  with 
which  the  special  revenue  sharing  could  be 
enacted.  He  said  there  might  be  a  delay  of 
a  year  or  more  between  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  the  time  It  takes  for  the 
local  governments  to  start  programs — If 
they  ever  do. 

After  the  press  conference,  directors  of 
the  19  Community  Action  Agencies  In  the 
state  met  with  Whitfield  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  plans  In  case  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposal  becomes  reality.  The  plans 
will  be  directed  towiwd  the  state  govern- 
ment and  what  kind  of  financial  help  It  can 
provide  In  taking  up  OEO  programs. 

WOULD  LOSE  14  PROGRAMS 

Under  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal.  Arkansas  would 
lose  14  programs  founded  by  OEO  and  ojjer- 
ated  by  Community  Action  Agencies.  These 
programs  Initiated  by  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  involve  about  160.000  persons. 
Whitfield  said,  and  represent  an  economic 
Investment  of  $6.6  million  annually. 

In  addition,  OEO  no  longer  would  be  able 
to  sponsor  programs  funded  through  the 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Departments.  Those  Departments  are  fund- 
ing 10  programs  through  OE^^maklng  the 
total  budget  for  the  state  OMrand  its  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  ahput  $19   million. 

'Some  of  these  program*  such  as  Nelgh- 
borhcxjd  Youth  Corps  ana  Head  Start,  are 
expected  to  continue,  bull  they  will  not  be 
continued  within  the  »amework  of  the 
OEO-Communlty  Action/Agency  framework 
which  makes  it  possible/for  communities  to 
determine  how  they  are|run,"  Whitfield  and 
Yopp  said. 

Whitfield  and  Yopp  yrged  that  Arkansans 
write  their  Congressm^  expressing  support 
for  OEO. 

"We  don't  think  Jfi-kansas  can  afford  to 
abandon  the  antlpcwerty  effort,  which  by 
helping  people  helpv  themselves  provides  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  over-all  eco- 
nomy— and  we  don't  think  the  majority  of 
our  citizens,  once  they  become  aware  of  ex- 
actly what  these  massive  slashes  mean  to 
them  and  their  fellow  citizens,  want  to 
abandon  the  effort  that  simply  helps  people 
help  themselves."  the  statement  said. 

PLAN  TRY  TO  SALVAGE  ANTIPOVERTY  EFFORT 

They  said  OEO  and  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  were  going  "to  do  what  is  pos- 
sible" to  salvage  the  antipoverty  effort  in 
the  state.  They  said  Mr.  Nixon  has  Indicated 
the  federal  government  would  be  backing  off 
from  the  Wiu-  on  Poverty  started  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Whitfield  said  Arkansas  had  300.000  fewer 
poverty-level  residents  In  1970  than  It  had 
In  1960.  OEO  started  here  In  1965.  "We  do 
not  claim  responsibility  for  that  large  re- 
duction, but  we  believe  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  literally  thousands  of  Ar- 
kansans have  won  out  In  their  fight  against 
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poverty  with  opportunities  we  have  pro- 
duced," the  statement  said. 

The  statement  said  there  still  were  about 
500.000  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in 
Arkansas. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  measure  success  in  some- 
thing like  this."  Whitfield  said.  'You  don't 
bring  people  out  of  poverty  like  a  car  on  a 
finishing  line,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
problems.  The  people  In  the  NUon  adminis- 
tration want  to  see  something  for  their  money 
and  you  cant  see  relief,  hope  and  that  sort 
of  thing 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Feb.  10,  1873] 
Cots  May  Ajtect  24  CAA  Pbocrams 

There  are  24  difTerent  programs  operated 
by  Community  Action  Agencies  of  the  state 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Robert  L.  Whitfield,  director  of  the  state 
OEO.  and  Bobby  Yopp.  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Community  Action  Agency  Directors 
Association,  said  Friday  that  all  the  programs 
were  seriously  endangered  under  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  dissolve  OEO. 

Fourteen  of  the  programs  are  funded  di- 
rectly through  OEO.  Ten  others  are  funded 
through  the  United  SUtes  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
with  OEO  directing  the  programs. 

None  of  the  19  state  Community  Action 
Agencies  operates  all  of  the  programs,  but 
at  least  one  agency  operates  each  program. 

Prom  a  list  provided  by  the  state  OEO, 
following  is  the  name  and  description  of 
each  program. 

OEO-FUNDED     PROGRAMS 

Job  Development.  It  entails  employment 
assistance,  referral.  Job  development  and  Job 
expansion,  all  aimed  at  getting  persons  into 
Jobs.  It  has  helped  12,400  persons  get  Jobs 
this  year. 

Public  Services  Careers.  Training  and  em- 
ployment that  helps  former  unemployables 
develop  Job  potential.  Two  agencies  have  the 
program  and  have  trained  71  persons. 

Economic  Development.  This  entails  cre- 
ating businesses  and  getting  businesses  to 
locat*  In  rural  areas.  Projects  include  sor- 
ghum mill,  cucumber  production,  cabinet- 
making,  and  plant  acquisition.  The  number 
of  persons  It  has  served  was  not  available. 

General  Services.  This  means  informing 
persons  of  their  eligibility  in  certain  pro- 
grams and  helping  them  qualify  for  the 
programs  such  as  food  stamps.  This  service 
also  provides  routine  transportation  to  the 
elderly  and  Isolated.  57,659  persons. 

General  Community  Development.  This 
provides  transportation,  meeting  places  for 
neighborhood  groups  and  recreation,  all  In 
poor  neighborhoods. 

Housing.  Includes  helping  persons  repair 
unlivable  houses  and  buy  new  houses  with 
low-interest,  long-term  loans.  2.169  persons. 
(More  than  $15  million  in  housing  has  been 
produced  diu-lng  the  last  year  with  a  budget 
for  this  program  of  $251,364.) 

Senior  Opportunities  Services.  This  is  an 
income  supplement  program,  which  includea 
helping  market  crafts  handmade  by  the 
elderly  and  teaching  the  elderly  skills — sew- 
ing for  instance — so  they  can  supplement 
their  Income.  6,380  persons. 

Co-operatives.  Includes  vegetable  growing 
co-operatives,  the  raising  of  feeder  pigs  and 
other  food-producing  efforts,  500  persons. 

Legal  Aid.  Provides  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor.  17.375  persons. 

Health  and  Medical  Services.  Provides  doc- 
tors' fees  and  pharmaceutical  supplies  and 
helps  poor  persons  get  into  a  hospital  in  cer- 
tain cases.  11.681  persons. 

Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services.  Pro- 
vides food  and  medical  services  to  protect 
from  possible  malnutrition  and  starvation. 
25.569  persons. 

VISTA  Support.  Provides  project  money 
for  VISTA  workers  who  need  the  money  to 


get  a  project  started.  It  has 
the  135  state  VISTA  workers. 

College  Student  Co-ordlna^on 
lege  students  become  aware 
of  poverty  and  encourages  th«tn 
for  projects  like  breakfast 
dren.  100  persons. 

Administration.  Hiring  of  .,. 
tors  of  CAAs,  deputy  dU-ectoi  i 
accountants  and  other 
tions.  144  persons. 

LABOR,    HEW    PBOCR 

Operation  Mainstream.  Thli 
to  reach  the  chronically  uni 
or  older,  to  place  persons  in 
a  nonprofit  agency.  450  person 

Concentrated  Employment 
vides  training  for  the  vmemployed 
sons. 

New  Careers.  Tills  program 
ployed     and     underemployed 
places  them  in  nonprofit  ii 
they  receive  career  training.  9  ' 

Summer  Neighborhood  You  ;h 
program  is  aimed  at  getting  1 3 
old  dropouts  to  re-enroll  In  scl  lool 
money  In  the  summer  work]  ig 
profit  Institution  at  the  mlnliquni 
persons. 

Out  of  School  NYC.  Slmila 
program,   but   the   partlcipa^ 
school.  568  persons. 

In-School  NYC.  The  studeits 
school  hours  to  help  pay  thel : 
school.  568  persons. 

Family  Planning  Services, 
munity  health  projects  involuting 
counseling,   examinations,  s 
structlon  in  the  full  range 
nlng  methods.  17,633  persons. 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  abuse, 
sellng  and  treatment  for  persons 
or  drug  problems.  24,542  persoi  s 

Head  Start  program.  Provld  is 
slve  child  development  progrs  ms 
ate   more   than   six   hours   a 

months.  This  program  is „ 

derprivlleged  preschooler.  6,761 

College    Work    Study.    ~ 
while  they  are  attending 
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[Prom   the   Paragould    (Ark 
Feb.  8, 19731 
FcNDiNO  Ctrrs  Threatenin  s 


(By  Ted  Wagnon 

Several  county  programs 
nomlc,  health  and  educatlona 
services   face   termination   sh<  uld 
Nixon's  proposed   budget  gall 

Crowley's     Ridge 
Jonesboro,  would  lose  $193,000 
the    Office    of   Economic    Opp  ortunlty 
Yopp,  CRDC  executive  direct  ir 
OEO  funds  constitute  approx  mately 
cent  of  CRDC's  budget. 

Directly  affected  would  be 
borhood  service   centers   located 
County.  Yopp  said  he  had 
ficlal  statement  as  to  termlna|lon 
had    heard    "unofficially,    of 
dates." 

Curtailment  of  the  NSC 
suit  In  five  staff  cutbacks  in 
Yopp  said,  as  well  as  three  stafl 
live  in  Paragould,  but  work  In 

"This   could  eventually   as4ct 
programs,"   Yopp   contended 
seeing   a   trend   toward   cutbacks 
services  of  all  kinds.  We 
ranging  In  size  from  fotir  couAties 
spend  $11/2  million  to  $2  milll  >n 
this  money  changes  hands  three 


would  mean  an  Impact  of  $4 


the  conununlty." 

An    additional   $500,000   go^ 
programs,  Yopp  said.  Most  of 
to    Operation    Mainstream 
County. 

The  local  neighborhood  youtl 
be  affected  by  the  presently 
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4elped  many  of     Yopp  said,  NYC  provides  part-ilme  Jobs  for 
students  or  high  school  dropot  ts  with  eco- 
Helps  col-      nomlcally-deprlved  background  i 
the  problems         "There  was  a  freeze  on  accep 
to  volunteer     rollees,  but  it  was  lifted  in  Ja 
for  chll-     explained.  "We  do  have  a  freeze 
tlons,  and  oiu:  funds  for  supplle  i 
ejcecutlve  dlrec-      This  is  being  done  to  prevent 
bookkeepers,      said.  However,  as  a  personal  op: 
posl-     a  better  method  would  be  an 
vestigatlon  gradual  trims  In 
rather  than  complete  termination 
Child  day-care  and  head 

would  not  be  terminated,  alt 

included  In  two  bills  vetoed  by  .. 
said  a  proposed  special  education 
actually  increase  budgets  for  1 
grams.  That  bill  has  not  been 
Congress,  however. 

Although  the  Crowley's 
Trade  program  at  Light  does  not 
funds,  it  may  be  affected  slightly 

Yopp    said    OEO    had    pun 
military  equipment  and  other  ^. 
it  had  loaned  to  CRDC  to  teach 
eral  trades.  Should  OEO  be 
equipment  would  be  returned 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders. 

There    is    no    VISTA    worker 
County  now,  but  Yopp  said 
been  used  in  the  past  to  pay 

"Our    alcoholic    program 
killed,  the  CRDC  official  said. 
Arkansas  Service  Center,  we  try 
holies  to  recover.  We  encourag  > 
attend  the  28-day  session  to 
holies  Anonymous." 

"We  also  have  one  staff  member 
a  four-county  area,  helping  ^. 
ify  receive  loans  for  housing, 
'rovldes  coun-     *  freeze  on  housing  of  this  kijid 
with  alcohol      ^'^^  ***  terminated.  During  the 

34  people  quaUfled  for  such 
comprehen-     pears  ended." 

I 3  that  c^er-         "We  see  several  billion  dollars 

day   for  eight     b*ck  in  social  services  of  this 
-■'  for  the  un-      sharing  is  a  good  thing,  but, 
receive   less  revenue  money 
under  the  earlier  programs.  We 
losing  money,  not  gaining  it." 

Other  programs  in  doubt  incli^de 
lion    for    rural    water    and 
grants,  $210  million  for  rural 
assistance.  $280  million  for  fc. 
trails,  $159  mllUon  for  the  food 
gram  and  the  entire  Emergency 
Act. 

Paragould   presently   employs 
through  the  Emergency 
county     employs    five.     Ben 
planner,  said  funds  had  been   _ 
positions    which   t>ecome    vacan 
bo  filled. 

"Paragould  had  three  employe  5 
act,  but  the  radio  operator 
department   quit,   and  we  can' 
placement  from  EEA  funds,"  _ 
understand  several  programs  w 
frozen   locally,   such   as   the 
service  and  a  1,800,000  request 
and  sewer  project. 

"It's  important  to  keep  In  mlild 
gress  has  power  to  override  Nixqn 
has  been  about  as  arrogant  as 
amazed   that   he  could  cut  th. 
programs  to  help  the  poor  and 
he  asks  for  billions  more  in 
eign  aid. 

"Like  a  great  number  of  the 
I  feel   Nixon   is  overstepping 
Congress  can't  do  anything  ab^ut 
we  ought  to  bring  Congress  h( 

A  request  for  $251,000  for  a  neighborhood 
to  training  development  program  (low-rert  housing) 
hose  funds  go  ^'^s  denied  in  September,  and  e  sveral  other 
1  Mississippi  local  projects  have  been  affected  ilso.  Branch 
said  the  housing  project  on  Cane  1  Street  and 
corps  will  not  the  six-story  complex  downtowi ,  would  not 
troposed  cuta.     be  affected  by  cutbacks. 
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Water  improvement  projects  In  five  areas 
of  Greene  County  have  been  frozen. 

Carroll  Lowe,  parks  and  recreation  director, 
said  cutbacks  would  not  affect  construction 
of  the  new  city  park,  although  it  would  prob- 
ably hamper  requests  for  funds  to  refurbish 
other  parks. 

State  officials  in  Little  Rock  declined  com- 
ment on  the  possibility  of  cutbacks  In  county 
social  services  and  the  food-stamp  program. 
Tom  Skypeck,  Information  director,  said  no 
official  statements  had  reached  their  offices, 
but  would  probably  do  so  in  a  few  days. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1973) 
Job   Program    fob   LR   Youths   in   Budget 

The  Little  Rock  School  District  has  an- 
nounced that  no  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  is  planned  this  year, 
since  President  Nixon's  budget  request  made 
no  provisions  for  the  federally  financed  job 
program. 

NYC  enroUees  were  high  school  students 
from  disadvantaged  families  who  needed  to 
work  dxirlng  the  summer  In  order  to  have 
money  to  attend  school.  To  be  eligible,  the 
students  must  have  been  from  families  whose 
annual  income  could  not  be  above  poverty 
level  criteria  established  by  the  soon  to  be 
defunct  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  School  District  said  that  last  summer 
with  a  $445,810  budget,  the  Little  Rock 
School  District,  which  operated  the  program 
for  all  school  districts  In  Pulaski  County, 
enrolled  523  girls  and  615  boys.  Of  these  only 
64  did  not  return  to  school  for  the  fall  term. 

Lamar  Deal,  the  School  District's  public 
relations  director,  said,  "This  large  decrease 
in  the  number  of  summer  Jobs  available  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  disadvan- 
taged youth's  ability  to  obtain  summer  em- 
ployment and  will  make  it  extremely  dlfflctilt 
for  many  of  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion." 

Deal  said  the  NYC  not  only  provided  Jobs 
for  needy  students,  but  also  provided  coun- 
seling that  helped  them  Improve  their  self- 
concepts.  "They  learn  job  responsibility  and 
gain  valuable  work  experience  so  that  In  a 
year  pr  two  they  have  the  necessary  skills  and 
confidence  to  get  a  Job  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive. In  this  respect,  the  Summer  NYC  pro- 
gram has  been  a  very  positive  force  in  the 
lives  of  many  disadvantaged  youth,"  he  said. 

The  Youth  Corps  program  has  been  in 
operation  in  Pulaski  County  since  1964. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Mar.  3.  19731 

Jobs   iMPsanxD   by    SS   Changes,   Jennings 

Sats 

Dalton  Jennings,  the  state  commissioner  of 
social  services,  said  Friday  that  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  governing  "ntles  4  and 
16  of  the  Social  Security  Act  could  eliminate 
as  many  as  1,000  jobs  In  Arkansas. 

The  changes  would  severely  restrict  serv- 
ices for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  and  to 
children,  and  Jennings  said  the  persons 
whose  Jobs  would  be  eliminated  work  In 
various  social  programs  that  would  be  re- 
duced or  terminated  if  the  changes  become 
effective. 

Jennings  explained  that,  under  existing 
rules,  state  agencies  were  required  to  provide 
certain  services  to  children  and  adults  if  the 
states  sponsored  specific  programs.  Under  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department,  no  services  are 
"mandated"  for  the  elderly  and  only  a  few 
are  "mandated"  for  children.  They  would 
"severely  restrict"  the  delivery  of  services  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  he  added. 

The  changes  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
change  In  some  definitions,  Jennings  said. 
One  of  these  wovUd  rule  out  remedial  help  to 
prevent  chUdren  or  the  elderly  from  becom- 
ing welfare  responsibUitles  until  six  months 


before  they  were  to  require  welfare  help.  Iliat 
"lead  time"  now  Is  five  years. 

(For  example,  Jennings  said  a  13-year-old 
child  who  has  some  disabling  handicap  or 
disease  might  avoid  having  to  go  on  welfare 
at  age  18  if  he  received  the  proper  care,  treat- 
ment and  services  in  the  five-year  interim, 
under  the  present  language.  That  care  would 
liave  to  be  provided  only  in  the  last  six 
months  preceding  the  child's  going  on  wel- 
fare under  the  proposed  new  rules.) 

WOULD    ELIMINATE    GROUP    ELIGIBILrrY 

The  changes  also  would  eliminate  group 
eligibility  for  such  services  as  day  care  for 
children  In  Model  Cities  areas;  such  care 
would  have  to  be  provided  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Many  programs  now  utilize  United  Way 
and  other  private  local  funds  as  part  of  the 
state  matching  funds  for  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, including  care  at  community  mental 
health  centers.  The  new  rule  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  private  funds,  which  has  helped 
to  generate  local  Interest  and  support,  Jen- 
nings said. 

Jennings  said  that  although  the  cutbacks 
would  directly  eliminate  some  Jobs  In  the 
state  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services  De- 
partment, most  would  be  eliminated  through 
the  Department's  various  subcontractors. 

He  explained  that  the  state  paid  for  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded  and  handi- 
capped provided  by  "a  nimiber"  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  Model  Cities  and  Health  and 
Welfare  Councils,  as  well  as  from  other  state 
agencies. 

The  state  was  the  primary  purchaser  of 
services  from  several  of  the  agencies,  Jen- 
nings said,  "and  I  fear  that  some  of  them 
win  have  to  close  their  doors  entirely."  Oth- 
ers, he  said,  would  be  forced  to  drastically 
cut  their  staffs  without  the  funds  on  which 
they  have  depended. 

He  said  there  were  more  than  60  day  care 
centers  in  the  state  for  retarded  children 
that  were  largely  dependent  on  state  and 
federal  monlte  for  their  existence.  "If  we 
can't  find  other  funding,  those  employes  will 
lose  their  jobs,"  Jennings  said. 

ESTIMATES   LOSS   AT   $10    MILLION 

He  estimated  the  loss  at  $10  million  "at 
the  very  least,"  and  said  the  state  had  poten- 
tial of  drawing  up  to  $18  million  under  the 
programs.  "There's  no  doubt  about  it,  it's  a 
major  loss." 

Jennings  said  the  Council  of  State  Welfare 
Administrators  had  taken  a  "vigorous  stand 
in  opposition"  to  the  proposed  regulations. 
"We  do  not  argue  having  goal-oriented  social 
services,"  Jeimings  said,  "and  we  recognized 
that  there  must  be  fiscal  responsibility,  but 
there  is  no  retison  to  kill  the  program." 

The  changes  must  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  a  period  for  protests  al- 
lowed. They  wotUd  become  effective  March 
17  unless  protests  force  a  change,  Jennings 
said. 

The  Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  has  added  its 
objections  to  those  of  state  social  services 
officials. 

The  Association  met  February  20  and  voted 
to  express  Its  concern  to  United  States  Rep- 
resentative WUbur  D.  MUls  of  Kensett,  to 
whom  a  letter  was  sent  February  26. 

"We  as  social  workers  have  witnessed  viv- 
idly on  a  daily  basis  benefits  which  the  dis- 
advantaged citizens  of  our  state  have  realized 
from  programs  associated  with  [titles  4  and 
16],"  the  letter  states.  "These  programs  have 
made  the  difference  in  peoples'  lives  by  giv- 
ing them  avenues  to  overcome  disabilities 
caused  by  conditions  and  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control." 

The  changes  proposed  by  HEW  would  have 
"a  disastrous  effect,"  said  the  letter,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Chapter  president,  C.  Ray 
Trlbble,  and  secretary,  Mrs.  Veronica  Good- 
loe,  both  of  Little  Rock. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Mar.  8,  1973] 
Social  Projects  To  Losk  Funds — $1.3  Mil- 
lion CtJT  By  New  HEW  Rules 
(By  Dlanne  Gage) 

New  guidelines  for  the  federal  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department  that  become 
effective  March  19  will  cost  social  service 
project  in  Pulaski  County  at  least  $1,312,626, 
according  to  A.  Joe  Tlmmons,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Pulaski  County. 

Include-i  In  the  loss  will  be  75  per  cent  of 
the  $540,000  budget  for  the  Council's  Com- 
prehensive Social  Service  Project  in  High- 
land Park,  Booker  Homes  and  Sunset  Ter- 
race, three  low-Income  housing  developments 
operated  by  the  Little  Rock  Housing  Author- 
ity. That  project  was  terminated  formally 
February  28  at  the  end  of  Its  flrst-year 
contract. 

The  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  pri- 
vate funds  to  obtain  federal  matching  mon- 
ey. They  also  require  that  nearly  all  persons 
served  be  actual  welfare  recipients,  while 
eliminating  certain  purchaseable  services  and 
greatly  Increasing  the  administrative  load, 
Tlmmons  said. 

He  said  about  12,000  persons  in  Pulaski 
County  now  receiving  services  through  day 
care,  residential  treatment,  services  for  the 
handicapped  and  mentally  retarded,  rehabili- 
tation and  counseling  would  be  affected.  The 
Comprehensive  Social  Services  Project  served 
7,200,  Tlmmons  said. 

The  HEW  money,  transmitted  through  the 
state  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services  De- 
partment, representd  75  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal cost  matched  three  to  one  with  local 
private  contributions. 

Tlmmons  said  the  one-fourth  furnished  by 
local  and  private  contributors  still  would  be 
available  In  the  Individual  programs  but  the 
problem  that  faced  each  agency  was  how  to 
operate  on  a  fourth  of  Its  original  budget. 

The  funding  loss  will  mean  a  staff  cut  of 
153  persons  in  the  Comprehensive  Social 
Services  Project,  the  Prances  Allen  Excep- 
tional Children's  School,  North  Hills  School 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Frankie  Dennie 
Handicapped  Children's  Center,  North  Lit- 
tle Rock  Handicapped  Children's  Center, 
Sherman  Park  Annex,  Youth  Home,  New 
Life  Home,  Florence  Crittenden  Home,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Child  Study  Center, 
Pathfinders  School,  Goodstart  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter, Twin  Cities  Community  Services  for  Al- 
coholics, Serenity  House,  Learning  Tree  Day 
Care  Center,  Trl-Communlty  Child  Devel- 
opment Center,  North  Little  Rock  Service  for 
Adult  Handicapped  and  Life  Enrichment  for 
Handicapped  Adults,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Tlmmons. 

Tlmmons  said  there  are  other  social  serv- 
ice agencies  affected  In  the  county  besides 
those  listed  but  he  had  not  received  infor- 
mation from  them  on  the  anticipated  results 
of  the  new  regulations. 

Tlnunons  said  the  Goodstart  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter at  Jacksonville  was  under  a  funding  con- 
tract for  operation  until  June  30  but  that 
it  probably  would  have  to  close  before  then. 
He  said  the  Center,  for  children  of  working 
parents  with  moderate  Incomes,  now  has  20 
children,  but,  under  the  new  guidelines, 
would  have  only  four  chUdren  that  would  be 
eligible. 

Tlmmons  noted  that  County  Judge  Prank 
Mackey  said  he  would  designate  $80,000  to 
8100,000  of  the  county's  revenue  sharing 
money  for  agencies  conducting  programs  for 
the  poor  and  aged. 

The  Comprehensive  Social  Services  Project 
for  the  three  housing  areas  was  begun  in 
cooperation  with  the  residents  and  with  the 
United  Way  and  the  state  Social  Services  De- 
partment on  March  1,  1972.  Contracts  for  de- 
livery of  services  had  been  developed  with 
Big  Brothers,  Boy  Scouts,  Elizabeth  Mitchell 
Children's   Center,   Family   Service   Agency, 
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Olrl    Scouts.    Urbaa    League,    YWCA    azid 

YMCA. 

IX.     ECONOMIC     BEVKLOPMENT     AOMIN  I8TRATIOK 
AND   OZARKS  REGIONAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  two 
agencies  which  have  been  particularly 
.significant  in  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Arkansas  In  recent  years  are 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion. However,  the  President  proposes 
to  eliminate  both  of  these  programs. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965,  EDA  has 
spent  $55.7  million  on  228  projects  in 
Arkansas,  accounting  for  some  29.000 
jobs. 

These  projects  have  been  especially 
important — along  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  aid  for  water  and 
sewer  systems,  another  program  which 
the  administration  would  eliminate — 
in  aiding  the  development  of  some  of  our 
smaller  communities.  As  I  have  frequent- 
ly emphasized  over  the  years,  we  need 
to  make  these  commimities  attractive 
places  to  live  and  provide  them  with  the 
needed  amenities  to  attract  industries 
and  business.  In  so  doing  we  help  alleviate 
the  pressure  on  our  crowded  and  troubled 
urban  areas. 

EDA  has  played  an  important  role  in 
planning  development  projects  through 
the  regional  development  districts  and 
then  providing  funds  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  such  projects.  A  major  emphasis 
has  been  on  developing  adequate  water 
systems  and  industrial  parks  to  serve 
potential  industries.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  location  of  industries  in  many  of  our 
communities,  but  many  more  could 
benefit  from  such  assistance.  EDA  has 
also  aided  in  the  construction  of  voca- 
tional technical  schools.  In  most  cases 
EDA  funds  have  supplemented  State  or 
local  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial  on  the  Southeast  Arkansas 
Economic  Development  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OacANizATioN  Aims  at  Upcradimo  Area 
Through   Business.   Capitalism 

(By  Ksthy  Wells) 

Free  enterprise  and  capitalism  are  popular 
concepts  In  this  country,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  government  program  was  es- 
tablished to  help  out  areas  that  do  not  enjoy 
business  prosperity. 

The  program  Is  the  federal  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  and  its  workers 
here  operate  through  the  Southeast  Arkansas 
Economic  Development  District,  Inc.,  of  Pine 
Bluff. 

However,  what  began  In  1967  as  an  organi- 
zation devoted  to  helping  communities  at- 
tract industry  has  burgeoned  Into  a  clearing- 
house for  numerous  federal  programs  of  ail 
kinds.  Only  school  aid  Is  automatically 
exempt  from  the  district's  concern,  according 
to  Paul  Bates  of  Pine  Bluff,  district  director, 
and  additional  responsibility  Is  added  to  the 
staff's  concerns  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  future  of  the  entire  development  ad- 
ministration is  in  doubt  at  this  time,  since 
President  Nixon  vetoed  its  budget  last  Oc- 
tol>er.  It  has  been  continuing  on  Interim 
authority  whUe  supporters  of  the  program 
rally  aroimd.  Including  the  Arkansas  con- 
gressional delegation. 


Other  social  action  progr^ns  and  grants- 
in-aid  to  rural  communities  have  also  been 
disrupted  In  a  major  maneuver  by  the  Nixon 
Admlnlatratlon.  However,  business  continue* 
as  usual  at  lioa  Pt^iar  Strfcet  here,  where 
the  district  staff  is  housed. 

Their  business  is  buslnesi  — and  prosper- 
ity—and community  parks,  lospltals,  water 
tanks,  airports;  those  things  In  demand 
everywhere  that  enhance  anj  town.  Without 
the  services  of  the  district,  H  ates  said,  "a  lot 
of  this  would  never  be  done. " 

In  the  absence  of  asslstan  ;e  from  district 
planners,  he  said,  cities  ai  id  counties  In 
Southeast  Arkansas  would  hive  stood  alone 
in  a  barrage  of  federal  aid  pr<  grams  Initiated 
in  recent  years.  And  alone.  ]  lates  said,  they 
woiUd  have  done  without  so«  le  programs,  or 
scraped  together  the  salary  ta  employ  a  plan- 
ner to  serve  their  needs,  or  i  ontracted  with 
a  private  grant-application  t  rm,  a  phenom- 
enon that  has  grown  with  bhe  number  of 
federal  programs. 

"We  know  which  limb  of  tl;  e  tree  to  shake, 
and  where  to  go  to  do  it,"  B  ites  said  of  his 
district's  dealings  with  bureai  icrats  that  pass 
on  grant  applications. 

Members  of  the  district  It  the  10-county 
area  it  serves  pay  for  its  serv  ces.  Bates  said, 
in  the  form  of  annual  coni  rlbutlons  from 
each  city  and  county  budge  .  Local  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  th  b  district  office 
and  staff  totaled  $30,000  for  ;lils  fiscal  year. 
Bates  said,  which  was  match  id  with  $30,000 
from  state  funds,  and  serve<:  as  a  basis  for 
grants  from  federal  agencies,  generally  on  a 
75-25  matching  formula,  wl  th  the  federal 
government  bearing  the  larg  j  burden. 

The  development  distrlci  here  serves 
Arkansas,  Jefferson,  Grant,  ( !Ieveland,  Lin- 
coln, Desha.  Chicot,  AsWey,  I  rew  and  Brad- 
ley Counties. 

The  budget  for  the  curr(  nt  fiscal  year 
totals  $225,703.  which  suppor  3  a  staff  of  10 
professional  planners,  includU  ig  the  director, 
plus  two  secretaries,  an  offl  ;e  manager,  a 
bookkeeper  (for  a  total  stafl  of  14)  and  a 
$4,800  annual  rental  on  the  o  Hce  space  they 
occvipy  under  a  lease  from  Bai  co.  Inc.,  a  Pine 
Bluff  Investment  real  estate  fl:  m. 

Bates  said  the  professional  salaries  ranged 
from  $21,000,  his  own,  to  $9  000.  and  office 
salaries  ranged  from  $7,000  ( o  $4,800.  Pur- 
chase of  a  building  Is  forbid  len  by  federal 
regulations,  he  said. 

A  racial  balance  is  maintain  ;d  on  the  staff. 
Bates  said,  and  currently  the  office  force  in- 
cludes two  secretaries,  an  ecc  aomlc  planner 
and  two  minority  buslnesi  development 
workers  who  are  black. 

The  district  Is  Incorporated  i  mder  state  law 
as  a  nonprofit  organization  to  funnel  federal 
money  to  Southeast  Arkansas,  and  maintains 
separate  accounts  for  funds  received  from 
the  different  agencies,  Bates  s«  Id. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  which  1  or  the  district 
wlU  end  April  30,  the  budget  li  icludes  $30,000 
from  cities  and  counties  ant  $30,000  from 
the  state,  both  scattered  thro  igh  the  differ- 
ent accounts  as  local  matchin  ;  funds.  Those 
accounts  are  $81,464  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration;  $7  !.818  from  the 
state  Business  Development  Division  (itself 
funded  by  the  federal  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise) ;  $69,962  froln  the  federal 
Health.  Education  and  Welfaie  Department 
for  health  planning;  $23,469  from  the  fed- 
eral Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment; and  $18,000  from  ;he  Industrial 
Services  Association,  Inc.  (a  r  onprofit  man- 
ufacturers association  creates  1  to  acquaint 
Arkansas  businssmeu  with  i  Tkansas  sup- 
pliers and  markets,  now  terml  tated). 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  <  Istrlct  is  dis- 
tributing $182,000  to  Jefferso]  i  County  and 
City  of  Pine  Bluff  employees  \  inder  the  fed- 
eral Emergency  Employment    lot. 

Salaries  and  office  costs  ar  s  apportioned 
among  the  different  agencies  In  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  time  spe;  it  working  on 
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specific  projects  In  thoee  areas.  Bates  said, 
while  the  basic  suppcat  still  cqmes  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
which  makes  grants  aimed  at  keeping  the 
Pine  Bluff  office  gomg. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
project  funds  spent  by  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission  in  Arkansas  since 
1968  total  $11.1  million  aid  have  ac- 
counted for  4,545  Jobs  and  2,  B65  students 
enrolled  in  continuing  pn  grams,  pri- 
marily vocational  technical  schools 
which  have  been  partially  f i  nded  by  the 
ORG.  The  total  project  cosis — a  combi- 
nation of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
money — have  been  $24.2  million. 

In  a  number  of  cases  ORG  funds  have 
been  used  to  supplement  local  funds 
when  there  was  not  sufiScient  money 
within  a  community  to  finance  a  project. 
A  good  example  of  this  \*as  $100,000 
from  the  ORG  to  help  construct  an  air- 
port at  Mena.  That  money Irepresented 
the  amoimt  the  community  was  unable 
to  raise  locally  or  through  under  Federal 
agencies.  As  a  result  of  thejaliport,  the 
community  has  acquired  onel  new  indus- 
try and  has  become  attractive  to  other 
propects. 

Just  a  year  ago  Vice  Presljlent  Acnkw 
proposed  that  the  ORG  be  Expanded  to 
encompass  the  entire  areas  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Okli,homa,  plus 
three  other  States. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  reported  on 
February  24,  1972: 

Agnew  described  his  proposal  as  "another 
step  in  the  President's  contlnqlng  effort  to 
improve  the  intergovernmental!  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  and  thi  federal  re- 
sponse to  regional  needs."         l 

Agnew  said  the  commission  I  would  "rep- 
resent a  cooperative  federal  stiate  effort  to 
help  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  re- 
gion in  a  manner  simUar  to  o^er  regional 
commissions  now  In  exlstence.f 

The  commission  would  c^>erate  under  Title 
5  of  the  Public  Works  and  Ecoiomlc  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1065  untU  "the  passage  of  the 
Rural  Special  Revenue  Shariilg  proposal," 
Agnew  said.  If  the  proposal  is  itccepted,  the 
new  commission  would  operate,  as  would  all 
other  regional  commissions,  as  t  part  of  that 
program  .  . . 
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In  view  of  subsequent  evetits 
President's  words  are,  of  _ 
And  if  the  administration 
terested  in  revenue  sharing, 
me  that  the  Ozarks  Regional 
is  already  based  on  the  conc^t 
nue  sharing.  Money  is  sent 
regional  level  and  after  plinning 
consultation  with  State  and  local 
is  utilized  with  local  fimds 
projects. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
these  existing  programs  in 
questionable  revenue  sharins 
particularly  in  view  of  the 
funding  which  would  be  avalable 
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The  proposed  budget  for 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urbai 
ment  is  down  36  percent  in 
priations  requested  and  26  percent 
program  commitments  from 
1973.  Freezes  and  cutbacks  i 
eliminate  a  number  of  important 
grams,  although  again  the  _  - 
poses  to  consolidate  some  of 
a  revenue-sharing  progi'am 
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programs  for  which  the  budget  requests 
no  new  funds  are  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities grants,  model  cities,  open  space 
grants,  and  neighborhood  facilities 
grants. 

Only  2  years  ago  the  President  was 
saying  that  "among  the  accomplishments 
of  this  administration  of  which  I  am 
most  proud"  was  a  record  production  of 
federally  subsidized  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Now  he  has 
repudiated  his  own  claims,  suspending 
all  new  housing  activity  despite  the 
plight  of  millions  of  ill -housed  families 
and  the  continuing  deterioration  of  much 
of  our  urban  environment. 

Pew  would  argue  that  there  have  not 
been  inadequacies  and  problems  in  Fed- 
eral housing  programs,  and  2  years  ago 
the  Congress  asked  that  a  new  national 
urban  growth  policy  be  formulated,  al- 
though this  has  not  yet  been  done.  The 
President  has  promised  new  policy  rec- 
ommendations on  housirs  "within  6 
months."  I  hope  these  reco-nmendations 
will  reflect  a  greater  coiamitment  to 
housing  and  resolution  of  our  urban 
problems  than  does  the  cui-rent  budget 
proposal. 

The  administration's  freeze  on  housing 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  urban  areas, 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  housing  program  has  also  been 
halted.  As  Miss  Mary  Frost  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arkansas  Development  Council  said, 
these  cuts  will  have  a  "tremendous  im- 
pact" on  the  State.  Miss  Frost  said: 

The  housing  situation  In  Arkansas,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  is  critical.  The  freeze 
Will  be  extremely  destructive  to  our  efforts 
to  help  poor  people  acquire  adequate  housing 
which  they  can  afford. 

In  Arkansas  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  made  7,849  housing 
loans  totaling  $95.8  million.  Of  these 
loans,  4.475  were  subsidized  low-interest 
loans  totaling  $59.8  million. 

According  to  Mr.  Gail  Knox,  executive 
director  of  the  NAEOA  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corporation  in  Rogers,  Ark.,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
"have  been  very  successful  and  have 
proved  a  salvation  for  rural  low-income 
families."  Mr.  Knox  continues: 

This  is  where  our  greatest  need  lies.  With 
the  Interest  subsidy  programs  we  have  been 
able  to  assist  that  portion  of  our  low-income, 
niral  population  who  do  not  enter  within  the 
scope  of  any  other  existing  housing  pro- 
grams— 46.6%  of  our  three  coimtry  area  pop- 
ulation have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$4999,  and  cannot  qualify  for  the  $25,000  and 
up  homes  that  are  being  buUt.  Our  region 
along  with  most  of  Arkansas,  Is  primarily 
rural,  and  we  feel  that  PmHA  has  been  most 
helpful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  rural  fami- 
lies. We  believe  the  very  low  percentage  of 
reposscMlons,  approximately  Si/j  %,  is  an  Im- 
pressive fact  of  their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  James  Overstreet  of  Taylor,  Ark. 
writes: 

Surely  a  nation  that  spent  billions  getting 
men  to  the  moon  and  back  five  times  can  ac- 
cept the  chaUenge  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing. 

Huge  amounts  have  also  been  spent  for 
bombs  dropped  on  Vietnam  wrecking  the 
country  and  kUling  countless  innocent  peo- 
ple. Surely  we  can  take  some  of  our  money 
and  technology  and  clean  up  and  prevent  our 
people  from  having  to  live  In  third  class 
housing. 
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Please  say  "yes"  to  human  decency  and 
"no"  to  unwise  punitive  measures  against 
poor  people  by  not  aUowlng  the  President 
to  curtail  funds  for  rural  housing.  Your  ac- 
tion can  help  bring  a  scdution  rather  than 
create  additional  problems. 

It  is  difiBcult  for  people  in  Arkansas  to 
understand  how  the  President  can  con- 
tinue to  promise  foreign  aid  while  vi- 
tally needed  domestic  projects  remain 
unfunded.  A  good  example  of  this  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Ben  F. 
Branch,  city  planner  of  the  city  of  Para- 
gould.  Ark.  Mr.  Branch  referred  to  a 
report  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  Feb- 
ruary 18  stating  that  President  Nixon 
planned  to  approve  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion in  additional  aid  for  Israel  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  credits  including  $100 
million  for  "new  housing  in  Israel"  and 
$40  million  "to  alleviate  the  IsraeU  budget 
deficit  caused  by  heavy  defense  spend- 
ing." 

In  contrast  to  this,  Mr.  Branch  points 
out: 

Mr.  Thomas  Barber,  the  Arkansas  Area 
Director  of  HUD  has  informed  the  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioners  of  Paragould  that 
his  office  received  only  $500,000  for  New 
Neighborhood  Development  programs  to 
create  new  housing  for  your  home  state  in 
fiscal  1972-73. 

Paragould  was  one  of  six  different  Arkansas 
Cities  to  apply  for  this  program,  this  was 
the  2nd  application  that  Paragould  has  filed 
and  spent  over  $10,000  of  local  businessmen's 
and  city  money  to  prepare  applications  in  an 
effort  to  renew  certain  sections  of  Paragould's 
substandard  housing. 

Mr.  Branch  notes  that  Paragould  was 
again  denied  funds  for  this  program,  as 
were  five  other  Arkansas  cities.  There 
were  sufBcient  funds  for  just  one  new 
neighborhood  development  project  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Branch  continues : 

It  Is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  chosen 
to  forsake  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
favor  of  his  foreign  aid  programs.  .  .  .  We 
continue  to  have  severe  water,  sewer,  employ- 
ment, health  and  poverty  problems  that  these 
funds  might  better  be  spent  for. 

Arkansas  will  also  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  funds  for  sewage  treatment  faciUties. 
The  impoundment — in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  a  congressional  override  of  a 
Presidential  veto — and  the  planned  cut- 
back of  fimds  for  sewage  treatment 
means  that  available  money  will  not 
come  close  to  funding  all  of  the  applica- 
tions from  Arkansas  cities.  The  expected 
allotment  for  the  State  will  be  $7.1  mil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  $10.6  million  in  fiscal  1974.  Much  of 
this  will  go  for  just  one  city.  Hot  Springs, 
leaving  very  little  for  some  30  other  com- 
mimities which  have  applications  ap- 
proved but  unfunded,  or  stUl  pending. 

Rehabilitation  of  our  urban  areas  will 
be  severely  hampered  by  the  loss  of  low- 
interest  home  improvement  loans  in  ur- 
ban renewal  areas.  This  has  already  had 
a  considerable  impact  on  the  Pike  Avenue 
urban  renewal  project  in  North  Little 
Rock. 

An  example  of  the  loss  from  cutbacks 
for  urban  projects  is  the  city  of  Fayette- 
viUe,  where  City  Manager  Don  Grimes 
estimates  a  loss  of  $400,000  in  water  and 
sewer  funds,  $200,000  in  urban  renewal 
funds,  and  $60,000  for  park  projects. 


Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  the 
weaknesses  and  inadequacies  in  existing 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  does  not  lie  in  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. If  existing  programs  are  to  be 
eliminated,  there  must  be  workable  al- 
ternatives ready  to  be  put  into  effect.  We 
are  already  far  behind  in  meeting  our 
commitments  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  in  rehabilitating  our  cities.  The  pres- 
ent freeze  on  funds  and  the  planned 
phaseout  of  programs  would  mean  a  seri- 
ous setback  in  our  efforts  to  attain  these 
goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  few  of  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  subject,  plus  ar- 
ticles from  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  Fort  Smith  Southwest 
Times-Record,  and  Mountain  Home  Bax- 
ter Bulletin  detailing  some  of  the  effects 
of  impoundment  and  propc^ed  cutbacks 
in  housing  and  community  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pine  Bluff  Commerlcal,  Mar.  4, 

1973] 

Urban  Renewal — ^Pirst  Rehabiutation 
Project  Completed 
(By  James  R.  Taylor) 

Elarnestine  Parks  of  2501  Fluker  Street  says 
she  thinks  her  new  bouse  Is  "fantastic."  It 
has  been  "rehabUltated"  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Pine  Bluff  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency. 

Mrs.  Parks's  house  is  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted under  the  agency's  rehabilitation  loan 
and  grant  program.  Oddly  enough.  It  may 
also  be  one  of  the  last  also,  according  to 
Lewis  Tingling,  assistant  director  of  the 
agency. 

Funds  for  such  projects  were  originally 
provided  under  Title  1  of  the  federal  Housing 
Act  of  1949  but  are  scheduled  to  be  one 
of  several  casualties  under  President  Nixon's 
proposed  budget  for  Fiscal  1974. 

Yingling  said  the  agency  would  complete 
15  rehabilitation  projects  by  July  1  and  that 
the  continuation  of  the  program  beyond  that 
point  is  "doubtful."  He  said  that  a  simUar 
program  might  be  continued  using  "conven- 
tional" loans  such  as  those  obtained  through 
the  Federal   Housing  Administration. 

The  rehabilitation  work  on  Mrs.  Parks' 
house  took  sU  weeks,  she  said  Friday,  when 
she  received  the  keys  from  the  contractor, 
Robert  F.  Davis  of  the  Davis  Construction 
Company. 

Yingling  said  that  "everything  that  Is  ex- 
posed" on  the  house  was  "rebuilt."  A  two- 
bedroom  structure,  the  house  was  equipped 
with  new  bathroom  and  kitchen  equipment, 
central  heating,  and  a  storage  shed,  among 
other  things,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$8,500,  according  to  Tingling.  The  project 
was  financed  with  both  a  loan  and  a  grant 
under  the  rehabilitation  program,  Yingling 
said. 

After  an  Inspection  tour  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Parks  said  that  it  represented  "a  wish  come 
true"  for  her  and  that  "the  good  Lord  pro- 
vided this  program  so  my  wish  could  come 
true." 

"I  Just  love  it,"  she  said. 

According  to  Information  provided  by  the 
agency,  the  rehabUitation  loans  are  direct 
loans  from  the  federal  government  to  reha- 
bilitate or  improve  properties  In  an  approved 
urban  renewal  area  or  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  area.  Mrs.  Parks's  bouse 
lies  in  the  College  View  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Project  area. 
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According  to  the  program  regulations,  the 
property  must  not  be  scheduled  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  agency. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  is  3  per  cent, 
with  a  loan  term  of  from  three  to  20  yeara. 

Under  the  loan  program,  any  property  in  an 
approved  area  Is  eligible  whether  it  Is  a  home, 
an  apartment  building  or  commercial.  The 
loans  may  be  made  to  owner -occupants,  land- 
lords or  to  tenants  of  commercial  property. 

The  maximum  amount  that  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  loan  program  Is  $12,000 
for  each  living  unit  or  $50,000  on  commercial 
property. 

The  rehabilitation  specialist  for  the  agency 
(in  Pine  Bluff,  Charles  Bell)  Inspects  the 
property  and  decides  what  work  needs  to  be 
done.  The  specialist  then  obtains  bids  from 
reliable  contractors  and  any  contractors  rec- 
ommended by  the  person  receiving  the  locm. 
He  then  assists  the  person  In  choosing  the 
lowest  acceptable  bid,  according  to  the 
Information.  ' 

After  approval  of  the  loan,  the  contract 
for  the  work  Is  signed.  All  work  needed  to 
bring  the  property  up  to  the  neighborhood's 
property  rehabilitation  standards  must  be 
done. 

"Loan  money  may  also  be  used  for  non- 
luxury  work,  which  will  make  the  property 
more  livable  without  making  it  an  over-im- 
provement for  the  neighborhood,"  the  Infor- 
mation states. 

The  contractor  is  not  paid  until  the  spe- 
cialist certifies  that  the  work  has  been  done 
according  to  the  contract  and  meets  the 
rehabilitation  standards.  In  some  cases,  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  also  Inspects  the 
work  on  residential  properties,  and  the  fed- 
eral Small  Business  Administration  some, 
times  inspects  Improvements  on  commercial 
property. 

The  grant  program  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  loan  program.  The  grant  is 
an  outright  gift  from  the  federal  government 
to  rehabilitate  owner-occupied  homes  or 
duplexes. 

The  maximum  amount  that  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  grant  program  is  (3,600.  If 
that  la  not  enough,  the  Information  says  the 
difference  must  be  obtained  from  another 
source,  such  as  the  loan  program. 

The  procedure  for  determining  what  work 
shall  be  done  and  who  will  do  It  Is  the  same 
under  both  programs. 

There  Is  an  Income  limitation  on  the  grant 
program.  If  the  husband  and  wife  have  a 
combined  Income  of  under  $3,000  and  do  not 
have  excessive  savings  and  other  assets,  the 
information  states,  they  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program. 

After  an  inspection  tour  of  the  house  Fri- 
day, Yingling  turned  to  Mrs.  Parks  and  said : 
"I  guess  you're  ready  to  move  back  In  now." 

"Yippee!"  she  replied. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Oazette,  Jan.  4,  1973] 

Nixon  Ctrrs  Hurt  PROjecr  on  Pike,  Agency 
Asserts 

(By  John  Woodruff) 

North  Little  Bock  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
officials  said  last  week  that  federal  restric- 
tions on  low-interest  home  improvement 
loans  in  urban  renewal  areas  have  severely 
hampered  progress  and  the  eventual  results 
of  the  Pike  Avenue  1  Urban  Renewal  Project. 

The  restrictions  became  effective  In  late 
September  but  the  word  has  Just  gotten 
around  to  the  residents  and  they  are  feeling 
the  Impact.  The  restrictions  limit  the 
amount  of  income  families  may  earn  In  or- 
der to  qualify  for  federal  Section  312  im- 
provement loans  at  3  per  cent  interest — and 
the  result  is  that  most  persons  In  the  Pike 
Project  don't  qualify. 

The  237-acre  Project  was  announced  in 
1970  as  primarily  a  rehabilitation  project 
with  little  acquisition  and  relocation  of  resi- 
dents and  a  "minimum  of  demolition."  The 
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Is  the  largest  sucl    project  In  the 


Project 
state. 

Olen  Thomas,  the  agenolr  director.  Indi- 
cated that  the  project's  <  bjectlve  for  re- 
habilitation, rather  than  1  le  more  typical 
clearance  and  redevelopmen ;,  now  may  have 
been  thwarted. 

Residents,  too,  are  upset  aver  the  restric- 
tions. On  Thursday,  they  began  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  protest  the  state's  con- 
gressional delegation.  E.  I ,  Matheny,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Pike  Avenu(  Project  Citizens 
Committee,  distributed  sample  copies  of 
letters  that  residents  could  follow. 

Matheny,  who  has  lived  for  29  years  at 
1118  West  Sixteenth  Street,  said  a  dozen  of 
his  neighbors  in  the  Projec  t  have  promised 
to  protest. 

The  Citizens  Committee  began  planning 
the  campaign  after  Thomas  ipoke  Monday  to 
the  group  at  Its  request  ai  d  explained  the 
restrictions.  The  Committee  is  a  10-member 
group  appointed  as  a  liaison  between  project 
residents  and  the  Agency. 

Matheny  said  In  his  let  er  that  he  was 
"greatly  distressed  over  th«  withholding  of 
funds  for  the  [Section  312  home  improve- 
ment loan  progress  by  the  (  fflce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget."  He  sa!  d  that  limiting 
loans  to  low-Income  f amlll<  s  "will  result  In 
the  termination  of  the  Pik<  Avenue  Project 
Area  and  lts_  determlnatloi  i  to  conserve  a 
fine  residential  area.  This  :  s  going  to  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  progres  i  we  have  been 
making  In  this  neighborhoc  a  •   •   *." 

"We  will  not  be  able  to  :omplete  all  the 
rehabilitation  in  the  projection  within  the 
target  completion  time  of  1  larch  1976. 

"We'll  arrest  a  lot  of  deca;  and  deteriorat- 
ing housing  but  we  will  i  ot  do  what  we 
could  have  done  If  the  3  per  »nt  loan  money 
had  been  left  alone." 

Residents  now  will  have  1  o  use  their  sav- 
ings and  conunerclal  loans  f<  r  Improvements. 

The  Committee's  meeting  Monday  was  Its 
first  since  the  restrictions  bepame  effective  In 
September.  The  residents  argued  that  Thom- 
as should  have  told  them  about  them  so 
they  could  have  obtained  Id w- Income  loans 
earlier.  Thomas  said  he  would  have  warned 
them  if  he  had  known  the  'estrlctlons  were 
imminent. 

The  restrictions  were  anni  tunced  after  the 
federal  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  im- 
pounded at  President  Nixon  s  request  about 
$60  million  of  the  $90  mUlii  in  Congress  had 
approved  for  low-lnteresi  rehabUitatlon 
loans. 

The  loans,  which  the  Nc  rtb  Little  Rock 
Agency  wanted  to  use  to  helj  residents  shape 
their  properties  Into  a  showi  ase  communltyi 
are  authorized  under  the  Hoiising  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  Ui  1965  to  establish  Section  312 
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lOans  to  persons 
it  a  3  per  cent 


for  the  home  Improvement 
In  urban  renewal  projects 
interest  rate. 

Plans  for  the  Project,  wliich  received  Its 
final  approval  by  the  f edei  al  Hotising  and 
Urban  Development  Depar  ;ment  In  April 
1971,  estimated  that  $400.00  >  In  Section  312 
loans  would  be  issued  to  464  families  in  the 
Project. 

NO    LOANS    ISSUED    SINCl 

No  loans  have  been  Issued 
By  then,  only  12  Section  31! 
Issued  for  $58,000,  according 
the  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
rect   Improvement   grants. 


SEFTEMBEB 

ilnce  September, 
loans  had  been 
to  Andy  Plerro, 
oan  officer.  (Di- 
which   will   not 


have  to  be  repaid,  however,  1  lave  been  Issued 
to  71  poverty-level  propertjf  owners  for  re- 
habilitation valued  at  $219^36.  This  Is  not 
part  of  the  $400,000  loan  estimate.) 

Eight  applicants  for  Sectia  a  312  loans  were 
rejected  when  the  Income  11  aiits  became  ef- 
fective although  those  applications  already 
had  been  completed. 

One  of  them,  a  widow,  wbs  turned  down 
September  30.  Her  application,  which  had 
undergone  a  rigorous  preps  ration  with  ex- 


tended sxirveys  and  on-site  iispections,  had 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  the  re- 
gional HUD  office  September  $.  The  applica- 
tion was  rejected  because  her  Annual  income 
slightly  exceeded  the  new  income  guidelines 
adopted  in  late  September  by  HUD  after  the 
money  was  impounded.  She  wis  Incensed. 

The  new  guidelines  prohibit  issuing  Sec- 
tion 312  loans  to  families  wl^  these  maxi- 
mum yearly  Incomes — one  person  earning 
$4,750,  two-member  families  «hose  total  in- 
come is  $5,850,  and  three-  and  four-member 
families  whose  total  Income  Is  $6,700.  Pre- 
viously, there  were  no  Income  limits  for  ob- 
taining the  loans. 

The  guidelines  eliminate  mast  of  the  po- 
tential applicants  In  the  project,  where  the 
average  income  is  about  $8,00 »  a  year.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  60  years  old  and  need 
remodeling. 

The  Urban  Renewal  offlclali  contend  that 
persons  who  would  qualify  for  the  loans 
now  would  be  unable  to  obtain  them,  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  the  repayments. 
An  $8,000  loan,  for  example,  for  repayment 
In  20  years  would  cost  $4.40  a  month.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  new  restrictions  went 
into  effect,  the  maximum  loanl  amounts  were 
Increased  from  $12,500  to  $16,100. 

Coincldentally,  one  of  the  city's  first  Sec- 
tion 312  loans,  issued  July  10,  1966,  for 
$8,460,  was  completely  paid  back  last  week. 
It  was  the  first  In  the  city  to  >e  repaid. 

The  loan  made  it  possible  fc  r  Bumls  Ervln 
of  616  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  In  the 
Military  Heights  Urban  Rene'iral  Project,  to 
remodel  inside  and  out  the  home  occupied 
by  him,  his  sister  and  mother 

Ervln  paid  off  the  loan  earl] ,  saving  about 
$1,000  in  interest  that  he  w<  uld  have  had 
to  pay  If  he  had  used  the  entire  20-year 
repayment  time. 

The  repayment  took  Agen  ;y  officials  by 
surprise  and  they  were  investigating  what 
procedures  were  necessary  to  close  out  the 
account. 

The  Military  Heights  Projiict,  the  city's 
first,  has  transformed  a  decayi  d,  flood-prone 
residential  conununlty  of  mos'  ly  shacks  into 
a  140-acre  development  of  attractive  homes, 
a  medical  center,  public  buldlngs  and  a 
high-rise  apartment  building  :  or  the  elderly. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Oazette,  F  sb.  22, 1973] 
Sewer  Funds  por  LR   Project   Are 
Impounded 

Federal  funds  to  help  final  ce  a  proposed 
$4.2  million  sewer  improvement  project  in 
west  Little  Rock  are  Included  in  the  money 
for  domestic  programs  that  have  been  im- 
pounded by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Little  Rock  Sewer  Com  nit  tee  applied 
In  October  to  the  Environmei  tal  Protection 
Agency  for  the  federal  funds  which  would 
pay  for  76  per  cent,  or  around  $3  million,  of 
the  work. 

One  of  the  proposed  projects  is  the  Rock 
Creek-Pourche  Creek  Interce[>tor  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $884,082,  whi  ;h  calls  for  in- 
stalling a  sewer  line  from  nea  ■  the  intersec- 
tion of  Rock  Creek  and  Coleman  Creek  to 
1,000  feet  west  of  University  Avenue.  Another 
project,  the  Rock  Creek  Interc  sptor,  calls  for 
Installing  19,120  feet  of  the  line  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,343,333.  The  third  project, 
the  Orassy  Plat  Creek  Intercep  ;or,  would  cost 
$1,043,439  and  would  Involve  ii  stalling  24,250 
feet  of  sewer  lines  along  Ora  isy  Flat  Creek 
from  around  west  Markham  E  treet  to  High- 
way 10. 

Sanford  Wilbourn,  president  of  Garver  and 
Garver  Engineers,  suggested  1'uesday  at  the 
Committee's  monthly  meeting  that  it  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  two-year  fu  iding  program 
with  the  EPA  for  the  proposed  projects,  rath- 
er than  trying  to  g^t  all  the  r  loney  In  fiscal 
1973. 

Porter  L.  Pryor,  the  Depart:  nent  manager 
Wednesday  said  It  apparently  i  lade  no  differ- 
ence now  how  the  money  reiuest  is  made 
■Ince  there  is  no  money  to  be  tiad. 
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Pryor  explained  the  reason  for  askng  for 
the  money  In  two  Installments,  If  and  when 
it  does  become  available.  He  said  all  of  Ar- 
kansas bad  stood  to  get  only  $10  million  In 
fiscal  1973,  and  that  it  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  other  cities  applying  for  funds  U  Lit- 
tle Rock  sought  only  $1.5  million  rather  than 
the  entire  $3  million. 

Pryor  speculated  Wednesday,  that  enough 
"pressure"  would  be  put  on  President  Nixon 
to  force  the  impoundment  be  lifted  soon.  "I 
don't  think  there's  any  doubt  that  well  get 
the  money.  The  doubt  is  when  we  will  get 
the  money,"  Pryor  said. 

The  existing  line  along  Rock  Creek,  which 
carries  sewage  from  western  Little  Rock,  al- 
ready Is  filled  to  capacity.  The  new  line 
would  tie  Into  a  large  trunk  line  that  runs 
along  Fourche  Creek  and  eventually  to  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  east  of  Adams  Field. 

The  Sewer  Department  last  week  com- 
pleted another  application  to  the  EPA,  that 
one  for  money  to  separate  combination  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  lines  in  the  East  End  that 
now  permit  raw  sewage  to  flow  Into  the  Ar- 
kansas River. 

Pryor  said  then  the  Nixon  freeze  made 
chances  bleak  that  the  application  would  be 
approved  soon. 

[Prom  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Mar.  13, 
1973] 

Loss  OF  Fttnds  Here  Is  Confiemeo  by  HUD 
(By  James  R.  Taylor) 

Officials  of  the  area  office  of  the  federal 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment In  Little  Rock  yesterday  confirmed  re- 
ports that  the  Pine  Bluff  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  will  probably  be  without  funds  as  of 
July  1. 

The  agency  was  Informed  last  week  that  its 
only  operative  program,  the  College  View 
Neighborhood  Development  Project,  would 
not  be  funded  for  a  second  year.  The  current 
one-year  funding  period  for  the  project  ex- 
pires June  30  and  the  agency  received  $400,- 
000  in  federal  funds  for  the  project  in  that 
period,  according  to  Dewey  Taplin,  executive 
director  of  the  agency. 

Administrative  funds  for  the  agency  are 
Included  in  grants  for  specific  programs,  Tap- 
lin said. 

"The  new  (federal)  administrative  restric- 
tions make  it  Just  almost  impossible  for  them 
(the  agency)  to  do  another  year,"  Delbert 
Beeman,  a  community  development  repre- 
sentative of  the  department's  office,  said  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  project  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view yesterday. 

"In  fact,  I'd  say  It  would  be  Impossible  if 
they  don't  have  a  land  inventory,  which  they 
don't  have.  In  an  NDP  (Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Project).  The  guidelines  require 
that  all  on-site  Improvements  relate  to  land 
that  they  own  and  have  to  do  with  its  dis- 
posal," Beeman  said.  The  Pine  Bluff  agency 
owns  no  land  In  the  College  View  project 
area. 

Asked  if  this  meant  the  Pine  Bluff  agency 
faced  extinction,  Beeman  replied:  "I  believe 
the  answer  is  yes.  It  seems  to  me  like  Its  al- 
most a  certainty  that  the  agency  is  probably 
not  going  to  have  any  programs  after  July  1." 

Thomas  E.  Barber,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment's Little  Rock  office,  said  yesterday  that 
he  was  aware  the  College  View  project  was 
the  agency's  only  program,  but  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  "there  would  be  no  funding 
at  aU"  for  the  agency. 

(Prom  the  Southwest  Times  Record,  Mar.  15 

1973) 

HUD   To   CuRTAii-  Local   Programs 

(By  Lyndon  Finney) 

Port  Smith  wUl  be  formally  notified  soon  to 

wind   down   ite  Neighborhood   Development 

Program  toward  a  JiUy  31  termination  date. 

That    is    the   latest    word   from   Sterling 

Cockriil,  deputy  area  director  of  the  Little 


Rock  area  office  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Cockriil  was  In  the  city  Tuesday  to  discuss 
with  officials  the  Conmiunlty  Development 
Statement  which  the  city  must  submit  at  a 
prelude  to  receiving  Community  Develop- 
ment Special  Revenue  Sharing  money  which. 
It  is  anticipated,  will  replace  categorical  HUD 
grants. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  The  South- 
west Times  Record,  Cockriil  said  the  local 
Urban  Renewal  Agency,  which  administers 
the  NDP  program,  will  be  told: 

(1)  To  cease  acquisition  of  property  for 
redevlopment. 

(2)  To  cease  granting  low -Interest  loans 
to  private  property  owners  when  loan  author- 
ity (meaning  that  amount  of  money  ap- 
proved to  be  used  as  loans)  runs  out. 

Purchase  of  property  within  the  program 
area  for  resale  to  developers,  extending  the 
low  interest  loans  to  property  owners  In  the 
program  area  for  renovation  of  property  and 
Improvements  to  such  public  facilities  as 
streets  and  gutters  In  the  program  area  com- 
prise a  Neighborhood  Development  P>rogram. 

Cockriil  said  it  was  hoped  that  all  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  agency  could  be  disposed 
of  by  the  closing  date. 

He  said  money  allocated  for  property  pur- 
chase which  hadn't  been  used  would  be  re- 
channeled  to  be  used  In  such  areas  as  street 
and  gutter  Improvements. 

The  same  orders  which  will  be  Issued  to 
Fort  Smith  will  go  to  other  cities  with  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Programs,  which  are 
funded  annually,  as  opposed  to  long-term 
funding  for  conventional  Urban  Renewal 
programs. 

Cockriil  said  absolutely  no  NDP  efforts 
would  be  refunded. 

Asked  if  any  programs  will  be  extended. 
Cockriil  said  if  a  program  has  advanced  to 
the  point  that  the  amount  of  property  ac- 
quired can't  be  resold  by  a  program  ending 
date,  HUD  will  extend  funding  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  while  sales  are  completed. 

No  new  money  will  be  allocated  for  pur- 
chases, loans  or  Improvements,  he  said. 

According  to  Cockriil,  administrative  funds 
for  programs  which  have  to  be  extended  will 
be  transferred  from  other  programs  which 
had  property  money  left  over  (after  the  order 
to  stop  buying  is  formally  Issued)  and  did 
not  want  to  place  that  money  Into  improve- 
ments such  as  the  street  and  gutter  work. 

NDP  projects  have  different  anniversary 
dates,  therefore  it  is  possible  that  programs 
nationwide  could  extend  to  the  end  of  1973, 
about  one  year  from  the  time  President  Nixon 
Imposed  the  freeze  on  HUD  categorical 
money. 

(From  the  Baxter  Bulletin,  Mar.  23,  1973] 
Economy  To  Suffer  From  FHA  Cutbacks 

Washington. — ^The  18-month  moratorium 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  housing 
subsidy  programs  will  mean  a  direct  loss  of 
$1.6  billions  to  the  economy  of  rural  areas  of 
the  nation  and  a  loss  of  133.000  jobs  to  those 
areas.  The  indirect  loss  to  the  rural  economy 
would  be  conservatively  two  or  three  times 
the  direct  loss. 

This  estimate  of  the  effect  on  the  rural 
areas  of  the  nation  of  the  Administration 
cutback  of  rural  housing  subsidy  programs 
accompanied  publication  of  a  report  of  the 
Second  National  Rural  Housing  Conference. 

The  conference  was  held  here  November  28- 
30,  before  the  announcement  cancelling  FHA 
housing  subsidy  programs.  More  than  800 
rural  housing  leaders  from  46  states  attended 
the  meeting. 

A  tabulation  of  the  effect  of  the  mora- 
torium was  made  for  each  state. 

Por  Arkansas,  the  direct  loss  to  the  econ- 
omy was  estimated  at  $61,178,240  and  5,930 
Jobs. 

The  18-month  direct  loss  Is  a  calciilatton 
of  the  decrease  In  FHA  bousing  programs 


for  the  18  months  beginning  January  1,  1973. 
the  funds  impounded  by  the  freeze  from 
January  1,  1973  through  June  30,  1973  and 
the  decreases  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973  as 
compared  to  appropriations  for  the  prior 
fiscal  year. 

Potential  loss  of  employment  was  deter- 
mined using  FHA  estimating  procedures.  The 
FHA  serves  rural  areas  and  towns  up  to  10,000 
population. 

The  national  rural  housing  conference  cul- 
minated with  adoption  of  an  extensive  set 
of  resolutions  that  declared  "Every  citizen  of 
this  nation  should  have  a  recognized  and 
enforceable  legal  right  to  a  home  he  or  she 
can  afford." 

Tl\e  conference  demanded  a  reordering  of 
national  priorities,  charging  that  a  society 
which  spends  four  times  as  much  on  the 
private  purchase  of  Jewelry  and  watches  ($4 
billion  In  1970)  as  it  does  on  publicly  sub- 
sidized hovislng,  "has  a  tragically  distorted 
sense  of  values." 

The  conference  report  Included  the  follow- 
ing basic  facts  concerning  rural  housing: 

Foiu*  million  occupied  housing  units  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas  lack  essential  plumb- 
ing or  are  overcrowded.  These  units  house 
14  million  people. 

Roughly  one  house  in  eight  is  substandard 
In  these  areas,  compared  to  one  In  25  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Water  and  sewer  systems  are  essential  to 
good  housing.  There  is  an  estimated  backlog 
of  $12  billion  for  these  facilities  In  rural 
areas. 

Roughly  one  quarter  of  a  million  farm 
worker  families  live  in  substandard  housing. 

McClure  Realty  Co.. 
Malvern,  Ark.,  January  10, 1973. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  disappointment  that  I  read  to- 
day's paper  which  sets  out  the  fact  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  frozen  the 
rural  housing  loans.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Parmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  program  which  has  been  so 
useful  and  successful  In  our  area.  This  pro- 
gram has  provided  many  modern  homes  for 
rural  low  income  families  who  could  not 
afford  one  any  other  way. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  you  can  do  to 
reverse  the  current  decision  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
your  help.  I  am  sftire  I  speak  for  most  of  the 
other  citizens  of  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Oeorge  L.  McClure. 

Crawford-Sebastian  Community, 
Development  Council,  Inc., 

Van  Buren.  Ark.,  January  IS,  1973. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  FVlbright:  The  re- 
cently Imposed  moratorium  on  Interest  credit 
housing  for  low  and  middle  Income  people 
will  critically  effect  the  very  successful  hous- 
ing program  of  the  CAA  in  attempting  to 
provide  housing  for  this  segment  of  the 
population.  This  moratorium  effects  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  families  in  Crawford  and 
Sebastian  Counties. 

The  Housing  Development  Corporation, 
delegate  agency  to  the  CAA.  had  planned 
to  assist  a  minimum  of  100  families  in  ob- 
taining safe  and  sanitary  housing  during 
1973.  Through  assistance  from  you  office,  the 
Housing  Assistance  Council  has  recently  ap- 
proved a  loan  to  assist  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation  in  building  54  new  homes 
for  low  and  middle  income  families  at  Alma. 
As  a  result  of  the  recent  action  by  the  Presl- 
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dent,  this  loan  wUl  very  likely  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  had 
planned  to  make  approximately  300  Interest 
credit  loans  In  Crawford  and  Sebastian 
Counties  during  1973.  As  Executive  Director 
of  CAA  I  would  like  to  encourage  your  office 
to  become  active  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
moratorium  from  applying  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Section  502  Interest 
credit  loans  for  rural  families, 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  G.  Morse, 

Executive  Director. 


Fletcher  Real  Estate, 
Osceola.  Ark.,  January  11,  1973. 
Re  Subsidized  housing. 
Senator  J.  W.  Ptjlbright, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  We  have  been 
recently  advised  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration that,  effective  January  5,  1973.  all 
subsidized  housing  programs  have  been  put 
on  a  temporary  hold. 

This  action  will  have  a  far  more  reaching 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  than  possibly  a  great  many  people 
realize.  The  housing  Industry  employs  many 
people  who  now  will  be  out  of  work  because 
of  the  suspension  of  this  very  vital  program. 

The  government  has  been  asking  that  de- 
velopers such  as  myself  build  more  housing 
units  for  the  lower  Income  people  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  our  programs  were 
geared  to  this  endeavor.  Now  that  we  are  In 
a  position  to  provide  more  iinits  for  these 
people  (low  income,  minority,  etc.) ,  the  pro- 
gram Is  suddenly  stopped. 

It  seems  that  the  developers  and  contrac- 
tors are  being  used  as  whipping  boys  every 
time  the  government  makes  a  so  called  econ- 
omy move.  The  developers  and  builders  only 
have  one  good  year  every  three  years  because 
of  government  Intervention  In  the  hovislng 
programs. 

There  have  been  numerous  developers  and 
builders  over  the  past  five  years  who  have 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  because  of  the 
unstable  housing  programs.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  bousing  industry  should  stop 
being  used  as  a  political  football  by  the 
politicians,  and  that  a  more  stable  housing 
program  be  introduced  that  we  could  depend 
on  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

We  would  certainly  appreciate  any  help 
you  could  give  us  on  this  matter. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

W.  F.  Fletcher, 
Realtor. 

Pleasant  Homes,  Inc., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  11, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm :  We  build  exclusively  for  families 
with  moderate,  or  low  income  in  rural  Ar- 
kansas. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  our  customers 
are  able  to  purchase  an  adequate  home  only 
because  of  the  subsidy  which  has  been  avail- 
able through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion 502  program. 

The  curtailment  of  this,  and  other  housing 
subsidy  programs  by  the  President,  will  im- 
pose significant  hardship  on  many  Arkansas 
families  and  set  back  the  progress  of  our 
state  in  the  area  of  general  development,  as 
well  as  in  the  area  of  housing.  It  will,  of 
course,  cause  us  to  seek  new  markets. 

We    strongly    iirge    you    to    take    action, 
through  the  proper  congressional  avenues,  to 
reverse  this  curtailment  of  subsidized  hovis- 
lng programs. 
Sincerely, 

BOBEfcT  O.  Brave, 

Vice  President. 


XI.  AGRICULTTTRE  AND  R  TTLAI,  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  M  r.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  comment  at  length  on  the 
cutbacks  in  agricultur  s  and  niral  pro- 
grams since  I  discusse  i  the  subject  in 
detail  in  a  Senate  state  ment  on  January 
23  and  since  the  Sena  e  has  dealt  with 
several  of  these  proi  rams  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  have  already  made  mention  today  of 
two  of  the  important  r  iral  development 
programs  which  are  >eing  threatened 
with  termination — the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  grants  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  the  PHA  rural  hous- 
ing program. 

The  water  and  sewei  system  program 
is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while undertakings  by  the  Government. 
The  amounts  of  money  nvolved  are  min- 
imal when  compared  to  military  expend- 
itures, yet  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  exp(  nd  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  now  pro- 
poses to  end  the  program  altogether. 
Yet  there  are  pending  applications  for 
approximately  $250  milUon  in  grant 
funds  and  there  has  teen  a  consistent 
backlog  of"  several  millian  dollars  in  ap- 
plications from  Arkansa  s. 

According  to  the  19^0  census,  there 
were  672,967  permanent  housing  units 
in  Arkansas,  and  230,  77  of  these  did 
not  have  access  to  pub:  ,c  or  private  wa- 
ter distribution  systems  and  317,286  were 
not  connected  with  a  sei  ^er  system.  Near- 
ly all  of  these  housing  u  lits  were  in  rural 
areas. 

Among  other  rural-  aericxilture  pro- 
grams which  would  be  eliminated  or  cut 
back  by  the  administration  are  the 
emergency  disaster  loJ,ns  for  farmers, 
REA  direct  loans,  the  water  bank  pro- 
gram, and  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance programs — RE.  iP.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  REAP  sir  ce  it  has  become 
a  whipping  boy  for  certain  columnists 
and  editorial  writers  at  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration. Judging  f  1  om  some  of  their 
comments  you  would  think  that  REAP 
is  a  vast  giveaway  program  which  has  no 
real  purpose  and  meetsi  no  real  need. 

This  is  not  the  case,] however.  As  the 
New  York  Times  repori  ed  on  March  13. 

Contrary  to  wide  belief,  »U  erosion  has  not 
been  stopped  in  the  Unl  ted  States.  It  has 
been  slowed  considerably  i  ince  the  bad  times 
of  the  1920s  and  30s.  But  the  nation's 
farms  still  lose  about  2  1  lUion  tons  of  soil 
each  year. 

Farmers  and  conservati  mists  are  mulling 
over  this  unpleasant  fact  with  new  anxiety 
this  winter  because  the  o  ily  nationwide  ef- 
fort to  control  erosion  hai  been  abolished,  a 
victim  of  the  Nixon  Admlr  Istration's  reorder- 
ing of  Federal  spending  pr  orlties. 
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The  President  has  reused  to  spend 
f imds  which  were  approi  riated  by  Con- 
gress and  included  in  a  bill  which  he 
signed  Into  law  to  providj  rail  passenger 
service  through  Arkansiis.  This  would 
have  been  the  first  passenger  service  in 
Arkansas  since  the  es  ablishment  of 
Amtrak,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  syst(  !m. 

Again  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
the  President  can  justif^  his  refusal  to 
allocate  these  funds  in  view  of  his  lavish 
military  budget.  For  example,  just  one 
of  the  scandal-ridden  F-14  planes  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  six  times  i  is  much  as  the 
$4  million  allocated  for  the  Amtrak 
route  to  Mexico  througli  Arkansas. 

Perhaps  more  symboli:  is  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  spend  som^  s  $40  million  in 
various  projects  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport — 
SST — aircraft.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  President  who  wanted 
the  Government  to  proceed  with  this 
multibillion-doUar  project  which  was 
neither  economically  feasible  nor  envi- 
ronmentally soimd.  Yet  t  le  Congress  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  ar  y  further  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  the  development 
of  the  SST. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  balanced 
transportation  system  apd  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  public  tiiansportation.  I 
greatly  regret  the  admiijistration's  im- 
poundment of  funds  for  (Amtrak  service 
through  Arkansas  as  well  as  the  in- 
tended cuts  in  overall  Antrak  funding. 
Particularly  in  this  time  of  the  much- 
discussed  energy  crisis,  I  think  these  ac- 
tions are  clearly  contrary  to  the  Nation's 
best  interests,  for  trains  make  far  more 
eflacient  use  of  fuel  thun  most  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

THE    PUBLIC    INTl  ;REST 

Mr.  President,  in  a  three-part  state- 
ment I  have  discussed  a  number  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  misconceptions  and  myths 
about  the  adminlstratior  's  budget  pro- 
posals. Additionally,  I  1  ave  attempted 
to  analyze  in  some  detal  the  Impact  of 
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the  administration's  budgetary  policies 
on  the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  have  not  by 
any  means  dealt  with  all  aspects  of  the 
budget;  merely  some  of  those  programs 
most  important  to  my  State.  From  this 
analysis,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  of  Arkansas  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  slashes  in  domestic  pro- 
grams for  human  and  commimlty  de- 
velopment. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  have 
accused  the  Congress  of  "grandstanding" 
and  "ignoring  public  opinion"  on  the 
budget  proposals.  The  President  claims 
that  the  Congress  represents  "special  in- 
terests" and  supports  programs  which 
are  "sacred  cows."  Yet  I  submit  that  the 
special  interests  which  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress represent  are  the  people  of  our 
States  and  the  Nation,  and  such  repre- 
sentation is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
our  system  of  Government. 

Not  only  do  polls,  such  as  the  Harris 
Survey  of  February  28,  indicate  that  he 
people  are  not  in  agreement  with  the 
administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions, but  the  evidence  I  have  cited  from 
Arkansas  indicates  a  disageement  with 
the  administration's  priorities. 

Perhaps  nothing  symbolizes  the  ad- 
ministration's misplaced  pi-iorities  more 
than  the  plan  to  spend  almost  $100  mil- 
lion for  foreign  broadcasting — $45  mil- 
lion for  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Ldberty 
and  $49  million  for  the  Voice  of  America 
and  other  USIA  broadcasting.  Mean- 
while, through  veto,  impoundment  and 
other  devices,  fimding  for  public  broad- 
casting in  this  country  would  be  limited 
to  $35  million  this  year  and  $45  million 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  President  is  also  lacking  credibility 
In  his  claims  about  reductions  in  Ex- 
ecutive OflQce  personnel.  There  are  some 
reductions  in  the  proposed  budget,  but 
they  are  largely  a  result  of  transfers  and 
the  abolition  of  the  GfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportimity.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
Executive  Office  has  experienced  by  far 
Its  greatest  growth  under  this  adminis- 
tration. "Executive  direction  and  man- 
agement" is  budgeted  for  $148  million, 
four  times  the  1970  budget. 

The  Associated  Press  says  no  precise 
accounting  of  Wliite  House  expenses  is 
possible,  but  suggests  a  "conservative" 
estimate  of  $110  million,  not  including 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  is  budgeted  for  680  employees  and 
$20  million  in  1974,  up  from  $12  million 
in  1970. 

One  example  of  the  burgeoning  White 
House  bureaus  is  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy.  Among  its  primary 
activities,  or  so  it  would  appear.  Is  the 
circumvention  of  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission. 
The  OTP's  1974  budget  will  climb  to  $3.3 
million  and  among  its  average  of  62  em- 
ployees there  will  be  an  average  salai-y  of 
$22,410.  Eleven  of  the  OTP  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  paid  $30,000  or  better. 

If  the  President  is  truly  concerned 
about  "special  interests"  and  "sacred 
cows,"  then  I  suggest  he  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  subsidies  for  the  maritime, 
aviation  and  defense  industries  which  he 
so  strongly  favors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  point  some  additional  correspond- 
ence and  newspaper  articles  concerning 
the  budget  and  its  effect  on  Arkansas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Town  of  Hatfield, 
Hatfield,  Ark.,  February  27, 1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FtTLBRlGHT, 

Senator,    State    of   Arkansas,    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  spending  should  be  brought 
under  control.  However,  If  there  is  not  en- 
ough money  to  carry  on  capital  improve- 
ments in  our  country,  I  cannot  see  where 
foreign  aid  and  the  rebuilding  of  North  Viet- 
nam should  get  priority  over  these  projects 
here  at  home. 

Our  part  of  the  state  needs  sewers,  water, 
fire  prevention,  etc.,  and  there  Is  )vst  no  way 
that  we  can  obtain  them  without  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Real  Estate 
assessed  value  is  too  low  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary monies  by  taxation  and.  therefore, 
we  have  to  do  without  these  improvements. 

We  should  like  to  get  a  few  factories  In 
our  community  to  provide  Jobs  for  oiu:  cit- 
izens. Our  children  get  through  school  and 
have  to  leave  us  to  make  a  living.  Those  that 
are  strong  enough  to  stay  have  to  drive  to 
Mena,  Waldron,  Grannis  and  other  towns  to 
get  employment  when  they  should  be  able 
to  work  at'home.  A  factory  or  two  here  would 
also  enable  quite  a  few  people  to  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  would  enable  us  to  improve 
our  economic  status  so  that  this  community 
would  be  independent. 

We  in  this  community  wUl  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  see  that  our  tax  money 
Is  kept  at  home  and  spent  on  useful  projects 
here. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MiLBURN  O.  Hines. 

Mayor. 

Marianna  School  Cafeterias, 
Marianna,  Ark..  February  21. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Your  analysis  of 
the  budget  proposed  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  is  something  I  look  forward  to  each 
year.  It  was  especially  welcome  this  year 
when  there  is  much  discussion  of  impound- 
ments. 

Those  of  us  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  to 
read  the  morning  paper.  Each  day  brings  news 
of  another  program's  demise. 

The  quality  of  life  has  been  improved 
greatly  In  our  area  in  recent  years.  Progress 
is  slow  and  often  painful,  but  programs  such 
as  food  stamps,  school  lunches,  medical  care, 
book  mobiles,  vrater  and  sewer  grants,  low 
rent  housing  etc.  are  paving  the  way  for  prog- 
ress. I  am  sure  there  are  programs  which 
need  revision  and  perhaps  some  which  need 
to  be  eliminated.  However,  I  shudder  to  think 
of  how  many  "people  oriented"  programs  we 
are  losing  and  of  the  effects  this  loss  wlU 
have. 

Sincerely. 

Dorothy  Caldwell, 
Food  Service  Director. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.. 

February  20.1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senator  of  Arkansas, 
U.S.  Capitol 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  appreciate  your  stand  on 
foreign  policy  and  the  President's  "so  called" 
improved  budgets  and  budget  cuts.  What 
happens  to  the  American  people  when  we 
are  told  our  domestic  programs  will  be  cut 
to  take  care  of  matters  elsewhere? 

I  feel  the  community  action  agencies  will 
sorely  be  missed,  not  only  by  the  poor  and 


unemployed  but  everyone.  Much  of  the 
money  funded  to  communities  was  spent 
right  in  those  same  communities.  Everyday 
living  will  not  be  the  same  for  many  mer- 
chants that  were  doing  so  well  in  Arkansas. 

What  is  the  President  going  to  do  about 
the  services  that  were  once  offered  by  these 
agencies?  Unemployment  and  health  care 
are  of  great  concern  to  us  all.  Revenue  shar- 
ing funds  are  already  obligated  by  our  city 
officials  .  .  .  (the  timing  was  perfect  on  the 
President's  part)  ...  It  appears  nothing  will 
be  done  by  a  President  who  doesn't  care  for 
the   majority. 

Many  people  are  disappointed  by  our  new 
"king's"  budget  cuts.  Let's  hope  things  wUl 
change.  Only  our  congressmen  can  help. 
Thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  the 
common  man. 
Sincerely, 

NaNCT  J.  HOLLOWAY. 

Rogers,  Ark.. 
February  5, 1973. 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Day  after  day  I  read  about  the 
programs  being  dropped  or  refused  funds  by 
President  Nixon.  They  all  seem  to  be  pro- 
grams concerned  with  ecology,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  hungry,  the  retarded.  I  have  yet 
to  read  of  a  penny  being  trimmed  from  the 
defense  budget.  I  agree  that  our  federal 
budget  is  too  big,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  priorities 
are  not  the  ones  most  Americans  see  as 
coming  first. 

I  urge  you  to  do  aU  in  your  power  to  help 

the   Congress   regain    It's   rightful   place    la 

government.   If   It   does   not     we   wUl   soon 

have  a  dictator.  We  aren't  far  from  it  now. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lot  Brewer. 

Benton,  Ark. 
Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Senator  Fulbright:  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent actions  have  frightened  me  tremend- 
ously. That  he  can  impound  money  legally 
appropriated  by  Congress,  cut  back  on 
domestic  programs,  and  then  Increase  spend- 
ing for  defense  is  wrong. 

I,  as  a  taxpayer,  do  not  want  to  support 
North  Viet  Nam  at  the  expense  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  Arkansas. 

I  will  be  supporting  any  efforts  you  might 
make  to  control  Richard  Nixon. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Watts. 

Fund  Doubts  Hurt  State  Bvdget  Work 
(By  Robert  Shaw) 

Little  Rock. — Uncertainty  over  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  federal  funds  for  state 
programs  has  upset  the  budget  work  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislature  and  enhanced  the  prcs- 
pect  of  a  special  session  later  this  year. 

"There  are  several  knowns,  but  so  doggi  ne 
many  unknowns,"  said  Rep.  John  Miller  of 
Melbourne,  House  chairman  of  the  Lc-gislE- 
tlve  Joint   Budget   Committee. 

Miller  said  that  in  all  probability  a  special 
session  will  be  needed  later  this  year  to  wi  rk 
on  budgets  after  the  legislature  learns  what 
the  federal  government  will  do.  Houfe 
Speaker  Grover  W.  "Buddy"  Turner  Jr.  of 
Pine  Bluff  said  there  was  no  question  but 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  have  to 
return  Into  session. 

Turner  suggested  that  the  legtslature  re- 
cess at  the  end  of  the  current  60-day  regular 
session,  already  more  than  halfway  com- 
pleted, and  come  back  to  finish  budgets  after 
getting  a  better  picture  of  federal  funds. 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  D.-Ark.,  met  with 
Gov.  Dale  Bumjiers  and  nine  mem'jers  of  tl^e 
Joint  Budget  Committee  Thursday  ai.d 
Miller  said  the  congressman  could  not  t've  an 
optimistic  appraisal  of  the  outlook.  Miller 
s.ild  Mills  cautioned  the  legislature  to  budget 
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conservatively,  a  piece  of  advice  he  gave  the 
General  Assembly  In  an  address  to  a  Joint 
scission  Friday,  because  "the  outlook  Is  not 
good  for  reinstatement  of  federal  funds." 

Numerous  state  programs  would  he  af- 
fected next  year  by  President  Nixon's 
b-'.dget  recommendations  for  elimination  of 
f  deral  funding  in  some  cases  and  sharp  cut- 
t  .cks  in  others. 

In  addition.  Bumpers'  office  reported  to  the 
J  lilt  Budget  Committee  last  week  that  Presl- 
aout  Nixon  already  had  Impounded  $16.5  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  earmarked  for  Arkansas 
programs  In  this  fiscal  year  and  was  expected 
to  hold  up  at  least  another  $21.8  million  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  Also,  provisions  of  the 
federal  revenue  sharing  law  will  cost  the 
state  more  than  $19  million  a  year  in  federal 
matching  funds  for  social  services  payments. 

Bumpers  has  guessed  that  the  total  effect 
of  federal  cutbacks  on  Arkansas  would  be  be- 
tween $60  million  and  $80  million. 

Miller  said  doubt  about  federal  funding 
existed  in  programs  that  receive  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  state's  general  revenues.  In- 
cluded are  budgets  for  the  public  schools, 
higher  education  and  medical  and  social 
services,  he  said. 

Miller  said  there  was  a  suggestion  at  the 
meeting  with  Mills  Thursday  that  the  legis- 
lature recess  at  the  end  of  the  regular  60-day 
session  and  come  back  into  session  when  "we 
have  a  better  feel  of  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do." 

The  legislature  is  budgeting  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  I  and  the  following  y»ar. 
Miller  said  he  did  not  think  the  General  As- 
sembly will  know  much  more  by  the  end  of 
the  ciurent  year  about  the  status  of  federal 
funding  for  the  next  year  than  already  is 
known  because  "Congress  works  slowly." 

For  that  reason,  he  said,  a  suggestion  had 
been  made  that  the  legislature  might  adopt  a 
contingency  resolution  declaring  that  state 
operating  budgets  will  continue  at  current 
levels  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  with  a  five  per  cent  automatic  in- 
crease to  cover  inflationary  costs.  He  said  that 
action  would  relieve  the  pressure  for  enact- 
ment of  budgets  before  the  fiscal  year  begins 
and  postpone  the  necessity  of  a  legislative 
meeting  until  after  the  federal  funding  pic- 
ture clears  up. 

Miller  said,  however,  that  this  plan  would 
present  too  many  complication.?.  He  said  he 
would  prefer  that  the  legislature  go  ahead 
and  finish  its  budget  work  before  the  fiscal 
year  starts,  but  wTlte  a  system  of  priorities 
and  contingency  safeguards  into  the  revenue 
stabilization  act.  That  law,  the  last  major 
piece  of  budget  work,  makes  the  final  de- 
termination of  how  funds  are  distributed  to 
the  state  agencies  and  Institutions. 

Miller  also  said  the  $41  million  reserve  fund 
Bumpers  and  the  budget  committee  have 
agreed  on  would  be  a  hedge  against  problems. 
The  fund  has  been  proposed  to  meet  unan- 
ticipated costs  and  cushion  against  a  possi- 
ble need  for  a  tax  increase  In  1975. 

The  committee  will  begin  work  Monday  on 
the  capital  improvement  program  that  is  to 
be  financed  from  the  surplus  of  general  rev- 
enues accumulating  in  the  state  treasury. 
Bumpers  is  to  appear  before  the  committee 
to  outline  his  own  program  for  spending 
alKJut  $91  million  of  the  fund,  which  may 
reach  $100  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Miller  said  the  doubt  about  the  federal 
funds  for  operating  programs  may  make  the 
legislature  more  cautious  in  spending  the 
furplus. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  to  you  for  the  way  in 
vhlch  the  President  has  been  allowed  to 
change  the  priorities  of  the  nation,  in  the 
curtaUment  of  funds  for  education,  health, 
mental  retardation,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams for  social   good.  It  grieves  me  very 


much  that  our  government 
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rage.  Please  do  all  in  your 
our  government  responsive 
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I  know  you  are  speaking 
bringing  Congress  back  Into 
tlon,  and  I  hope  you  will 
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Sincerely^ 

Mrs. 
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Dardanelle,  Ark., 
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The  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherl(  s 
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Increase  of  $3^41,000.  Howewr 
cutbacks  will  have  some  effect 
The  wetland  acquisition  ^__, 
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which  Is  the  exact  amount 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps.  Nor 
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adverse  effect  on  the  public 
run  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  trails  are  down  $71,140,000 

A  bright  spot  for  the 
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Conservation  Service  but  this 
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neers  and  for  which  funds 

appropriated.  The  Extension 
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Corps  of  Engineers  figures 
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million  for  the  Youth 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Federal  Parks  Am  Cut, 

Only  part  of  the  $5  mUlion 
that  the  state  Parks  and 
ment  has  anticipated  for  the 
probably    will    be    available 
Joint  Budget  Committee 

William    E.    Henderson 
Parks    and    Tourism 
Committee  it  appeared  that 
could  expect  only  about 
federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
than  the  $1,250,000  expected 
partment  made  its  budget 
Cutbacks  by  the  Nixon  admi 
sponsible. 

Governor  Bumpers  had 

the  legislature  spend  $4,597,149 
eral  revenue  surplus  for  the  d 
parks  and  historic  sites.  Hend 
Joint  Budget  Committee  that 
opments  had  raised  the  gov 
to  $4,925,727. 

The    governor's   original 
pated  federal  matching  funds 
Henderson  said  after  his 
the  Budget  Committee  that 
was  for  no  more  than  $3  mlllloti 


[Prom  the  Northv.est  Arkati^as  Times, 

Mar.  2, 1973  J 

Loss  To  Exceed  $1  Million:  NkxoN  Cutback 

Hits  CotJNTY  Heavi  ly 

Washington  County  stands  to  lose  more 
than  $1  million  In  federal  fun  Is  as  a  result 
of  cutbacks  by  the  Nixon  administration,  it 
was  revealed  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  meet- 
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Ing  of  representatives  of  social  agencies  in- 
volved. 

The  representatives  met  at  the  Fayette- 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  compare  notes. 
The  only  optimistic  note  was  sounded  by 
County  Judge  Vol  Lester,  a  Republican. 

"We  won't  know  anything  until  the  fight 
is  over  in  Washington,"  Lester  said.  "The 
president  is  trying  to  re-group  and  re -chan- 
nel. There  is  some  undue  feeling  and  alarm, 
but  we  won't  see  things  cut.  There  will  be 
some  trimming,  some  services  channeled 
through  other  methods  but  the  president's 
purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  bureaucracy. 

"I  have  so  many  priorities  projected  for 
the  next  five  years  that  $50  million  wouldn't 
take  care  of  the  county.  We  will  Just  have 
to  sit  by  and  see  what  happens,"  he  said. 

Less  optimistic  were  agency  staff  members 
who  reported  cuts  already  implemented  and 
more  anticipated. 

The  meeting  sponsored  by  United  Com- 
munity Services  (UCS),  was  attended  by  11 
agency  spokesmen,  school,  city  and  county 
officials  whose  reports  Indicated  the  dollar 
figure  but  no  one  was  willing  to  even  guess 
how  many  lives  the  cuf->acks  in  social  services 
may  affect. 

Miss  Betty  Lighten,  president  of  UCS,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  compile 
agency  reports  to  inform  the  community  so 
it  will  know  what  may  happen  to  social 
services. 

John  Lewis,  co-chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  president  of  the  Fayettevllle  United 
Fund,  said  the  United  Fund  needs  to  know 
where  cuts  are  being  made,  and  how  they 
will  affect  programs. 

"We  need  to  begin  to  gather  information 
so  we  know  where  we  stand.  Even  though 
an  exact  total  Is  not  known  we  need  this 
information  so  we  can  decide  on  the  next 
steps,"  he  said. 

Fifty-five  letters  had  been  mailed  to  agen- 
cies and  12  reported  the  dollar  and  cents  loss. 
This  was  augmented  by  Don  Grimes,  Fayette- 
vllle city  manager,  who  estimated  the  city's 
loss  from  past  grants  will  be  $400,000  In 
water  and  sewer  funds.  $200,000  in  Urban 
Renewal  funds  and  $60,000  in  parks  projects. 

Al  Grlffee,  executive  director  of  Abilities 
Unlimited,  said  cuts  are  unknown  except  that 
$1,500  a  month  will  not  be  funded  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  funding  will  continue  on 
a  month  to  month  basis  and  may  not  last 
until  June.  Changes  have  already  been  made 
m  the  Work  Activities  Center  In  that  only 
persons  already  receiving  disability  assistance 
wUl  be  eligible. 

"This  means  we  have  to  cut  out  11  clients 
now  participating,"  he  said. 

Other  funding  exits  are  not  known  but 
Grlffee  said  he  was  to  meet  in  Little  Rock 
March  15  to  present  an  "austere  botdget"  for 
operation. 

"We  Just  don't  know  what  we  will  have  to 
operate  with  but  expect  substantial  cuts," 
he  said. 

Charles  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency,  said  EOA  will  lose  $168,000  and  this 
will  remove  administration  of  the  program 
and   local   initiative   programs. 

He  noted  that  efforts  are  being  made  on 
a  state  level  to  continue  the  program  and 
that  dismantling  of  the  National  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  does  not  necessarily 
mean  dismantling  of  the  local  EOA,  which 
is  a  state  corporation  and  can  continue  If 
funding  is  made  available. 

Johnson  said  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC)  program,  which  last  year 
had  450  enroUees  In  Washington  and  Benton 
Cc-untles  and  was  funded  at  $80,000,  has  been 
cut  out. 

Carmen  Llerly,  director  of  the  Uptown 
School  in  Fayettevllle,  said  the  proposed  cut- 
backs mean  a  loss  of  $73,000  to  the  public 
schools.  He  Itemized  this  as  $20,000  for  voca- 
tional education:  $14,000  in  -ntle  I  funds, 
which  includes  the  Uptown  School,  a  special 


program  for  drop  outs:  $24,000  In  Impacted 
areas,  and  $15,000  In  library  funds. 

He  said  much  of  this  has  been  picked  up 
by  the  school  district  for  this  year  as  some  of 
the  cuts  were  anticipated  and  not  budgeted. 

Walter  Jesser  of  the  Arkansas  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,-  a  state-funded  service,  said 
funds  have  not  been  appropriated  by  the 
state  legislature  yet  but  "we  understand  it 
will  operate  at  the  same  level.  This  means 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  some  things  because 
inflation  takes  its  toll." 

LIBR.IRT    HORT 

Carol  Wright,  director  of  the  O^arks  Re- 
gional Library,  said  the  library  will  lose 
$30,312  in  federal  funds  and  the  outcome 
is  not  known  at  this  time.  She  said  that 
$15,000  of  the  money  has  gone  into  books 
and  the  remainder  Into  three  and  one-half 
salaries. 

"We  will  have  to  cut  services  and  book 
budgets,"  she  said.  She  also  noted  that  the 
state  Talking  Book  Service  is  expected  to  be 
cut  by  70  per  cent.  "This  means  we  will  have 
to  cut  back  our  service  to  local  patrons," 
she  s.iid. 

Barbara  Crook,  representing  the  Washing- 
ton County  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  (CODA), 
said  no  federal  funds  are  used  in  the  proeram 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  $20,000 
locally  to  employ  a  coordinating  staff. 
■  She  also  said  that  ADAPT,  the  drug  edu- 
cation program  in  Fayettevllle  and  Spring- 
dale  Schools  will  continue  through  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  grant  was  for  a  one-year  pro- 
gram. 

Thomas  Hubbard  and  Diane  Boyd  of  Ar- 
kansas Social  Services  said  a  considerable 
amount  will  be  lost  but  no  dollar  amounts 
are  available.  Mrs.  Boyd  explained  services 
will  be  cut  back  and  unavailable  to  any  one 
who  is  not  already  on  public  assistance. 

Bill  Parette,  spokesman  for  the  Washing- 
ton County  Public  Health  Center,  said  he 
will  not  know  how  public  health  Is  affected 
until  after  the  legislature  acts. 


[Prom  the  Pine  Bluff   (Ark.)    News,  Feb.  8, 
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The  Ace-Old  Battle — Congress  Has  Power 

The  age-old  battle  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  broken  out  again  in  the  current 
dispute  between  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress  over  spending  appropriated  federal 
money. 

President  Nixon,  claiming  a  determination 
to  hold  federal  spending  to  a  $250  billion 
ceiling  as  approved  by  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  has-  ordered  extensive  cutbacks  in 
many  domestic  programs,  thus  incurring  the 
wrath  of  some  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  claim  he  cannot  embargo  funds  already 
approved  by  expenditure  by  Congress. 

It's  not  a  new  issue.  It  dates  back  at  least 
to  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  In  the  1830's 
the  first  really  strong.  President  who  claimed 
a  mandate  from  the  people  for  his  actions. 
He  contended  not  only  with  the  Congress 
but  also  with  the  Judiciary,  and  began  the 
trend  towards  a  strong  executive  that  has 
continued,  with  variations  according  to  the 
occupant  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to 
the  present  time. 

Sen.  William  Pulbrlght,  and  some  others 
of  that  elite  body,  have  protested  vigorously, 
and  with  some  Justification,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress  by 
refusing  to  carry  out  the  programs  and  allo- 
cate the  funds  voted  by  the  legislative 
houses. 

The  question  of  ultimate  power  among  the 
governing  branches  as  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion Is  really  pretty  academic  by  now.  The 
Presidency  has  become  so  powerful,  the  bu- 
reaucracy he  heads  (but  does  not  control), 
has  become  so  gargantuan,  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  Justification  and  precedent 
for  Just  about  anything  he  wants  to  do. 


The  ultimate  control,  however,  still  re- 
sides In  the  Congress.  For  the  Congress,  If  It 
chooses,  can  do  Just  as  Sen.  Fulbrlght  is  now 
suggesting:  withhold  funds  for  foreign  aid, 
or  other  projects  held  dear  by  the  President 
until  he  agrees  to  spend  other  monies  for 
domestic  programs  already  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  And,  for  a  completely  recal- 
citrant President,  the  Congress,  as  a  final 
resort,  can  Impeach  the  President  and  re- 
move him  from  office  to  force  Its  -will  upon 
him. 

Such  a  threat  has  been  made  only  once 
In  the  nation's  history,  when  President 
Andrew  Johnson  was  Impeached  following 
the  Civil  War.  The  Impeachment  trial,  how- 
e-ver,  failed  to  carry  the  Senate  and  Johnson 
was  spared.  The  fact  remains,  though,  that 
Congress  does  have  ultimate  constitutional 
control  over  the  Executive  should  It  wish  to 
exercise  that  power. 

On  the  BuDstantlve  question  of  President 
Nixon's  budget  declarations,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  cut  federal  spending  in  a  bid 
to  slow  iiifiation,  hardly  anyone  could  dis- 
agree with  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
We'll  have  to  agree  with  Sen.  Fulbrlght  and 
most  other  Senators  and  Congressmen  tiiat 
the  cuts  should  be  made  In  military  expend- 
itures and  foreign  aid  rather  than  in  dc- 
mestic  programs,  education,  and  agrlciilt-.ue. 


FRANK  PERDUE  IS  CHICKEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing entrepreneur  on  Marj'land's 
Eastern  Shore  has  made  marketing  his- 
tory by  convincing  chicken  lovers  along 
the  east  coast  that  "it  takes  a  tough  man 
to  make  a  tender  chicken."  Mai-ylaiids 
Eastern  Shore  with  its  loyalty  to  basic 
principles  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  get 
from  the  superfiriality  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  miles, 
but  Frank  Perdue  has  taught  the  adver- 
tising -men  something  about  their  own 
business.  What  is  more,  he  has  kept  the 
customers  that  an  award-winning  adver- 
tising campaign  has  brought  him,  by 
providing  them  with  a  product  they  are 
willing  to  ask  for  by  name  again  and 
again.  His  achievements  have  been  noted 
in  April  1973  issue  of  Esquire  magazine, 
in  an  article  by  another  Marylander, 
Frank  Deford,  writing  under  the  name 
Christian  McAdams.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frank  Perdue  Is  Chicken! 
(By  Christian  McAdams) 

(Eighty  million  dollars  a  year's  worth,  and 
that  ain't  chicken  feed.  In  point  of  fact, 
some  of  it  actually  is.) 

Chickens. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  one  lone  b.-Jd- 
headed  man  from  a  small  town  on  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula  took  chickens,  millions  of 
chickens,  and,  attacking  through  the  soft 
underbelly  of  Madison  Avenue,  conquered 
New  York  City. 

Chickens? 

Regrettably,  although  chicken  Is  one  of 
the  most  commonplace  foods  In  the  world, 
there  has,  till  now.  been  little  public  disposi- 
tion to  stop  and  contemplate  it.  As  a  prime 
case  in  point,  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  people 
even  know  where  the  Delmarva  Penliisula  is, 
but  it  was  there  that  chicken,  as  we  know  it. 
was  Invented  (and  that  is  precisely  the  right 
word).  People  not  in  chickens  are  aUvays 
asking  Frank  Perdue  exactly  what  about  this 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  Most  Americans  are  also 
under  the  impression  that  you  need  roosters 
to  make  eggs.  Frank  Perdue  spends  a  lot  of 
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time  clearing  that  up  too.  Frank  Perdue  of 
Delmarva  Is  fast  becoming  the  single  most 
Important  man  in  the  history  of  chickens. 
"We're  creating  chicken  awareness,"  he  pro- 
claims evenly,  but  with  zeal. 

"We're  out  to  humanize  the  chicken,"  de- 
clares his  advertising  account  executive. 

Chickens  have  a  great  deal  going  for  them 
these  days,  even  over  and  above  the  remark- 
able Mr.  Perdue.  For  example,  while  chicken 
Is  the  most  International  of  foods.  It  has  re- 
cently become  a  good  old-fashioned  flag- 
waving  Fourth  of  July  symbol  of  all  the  best 
of  that  traditional  American  know-how  and 
business  Ingenuity.  If  U.S.  appliances  now 
must  be  planned  for  obsolescence.  If  steer- 
ing wheels  may  not  be  altogether  attached. 
If  telephone  service  and  mall  delivery  con- 
found our  best  minds,  there  Is  a  solace  in 
learning  that  American  chickens  are  being 
made  cheaply  and  more  eflBclently  than  ever. 
We  even  export  chickens  to  Japan  and  un- 
dersell the  homegrown  bird.  If  God  had  made 
radios  with  breasts  Instead  of  transistors, 
the  U.S.  might  still  be  a  first-rate  economic 
power.  As  It  Is.  chicken  is  about  the  last  free- 
enterprise  Industry  In  America.  Chicken  Is 
produced  In  a  no-holds-barred,  rags-to- 
rlches,  no-control  system,  at  the  fascinating 
confluence  of  all  the  commercial  strains  In 
the  land:  the  chicken  is  where  the  most 
volatile  elements  of  the  assembly  line,  of  the 
farm  and  the  field,  and  bid-and-ask  all  come 
together. 

Frank  Perdue  Is  good  at  making  and  selling 
chickens  because  he  is  as  unique  as  his  In- 
dustry. In  a  mobile  business  world  of  root- 
less transients,  Perdue  still  draws  strength 
from  the  timeless  bosoms  of  family  and  place. 
He  remains  the  son  of  the  father  and  of 
the  sere  loam  land  where  he  and  chickens 
were  raised.  Over  the  last  fifteen  years,  fancy- 
pants  blg-tlme  companies  like  PlUsbury  and 
Ralston  Purina  have  not  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful In  the  chicken  busluess;  Perdue  Inc. 
has  never  once  had  a  losing  year.  "Yeah," 
says  Perdue,  "and  economists  In  universi- 
ties have  been  saying  every  year  since  1930 
that  the  country  was  saturated  with 
chicken." 

Perdue  grew  up  on  his  father's  chicken 
farm  and  has  been  in  the  work  all  his  life, 
but  he  has  only  been  processing  his  chickens 
(and  selling  them  under  his  own  name) 
since  1968.  Since  then,  he  has  raised  his  pro- 
duction to  1,500,000  chickens  a  week.  That 
averages  out  to  300.000  slaughtered  every 
day.  since  chickens  also  work  a  flve-day  week. 
Perdue  Incorporated,  wholly  owned  by  the 
family,  prod\ices  two  percent  of  all  chickens 
in  the  U.S.  and  more  for  New  York  City  than 
anybody.  About  one  out  of  every  six  chickens 
devoured  every  day  In  the  nation's  largest 
market  Is  Prank  Perdue's. 

He  has  pulled  off  this  blitz  with  advertis- 
ing. Prank  Perdue  is  the  very  first  person  who 
has  shown  that  brand-name  chickens  can 
be  advertised,  that  consumers  can  be  at  least 
as  discriminating  about  the  chickens  they 
eat  as  they  are  about  hair  sprays  or  toilet 
paper.  He  believes  that  supermarkets  must 
stop  treating  chickens  with  contempt,  as 
"loss  leaders."  He  is  ready.  In  fact,  to  take  on 
the  whole  "red-meat"  gang.  "Freeze  my 
chickens?"  says  Perdue  with  contempt  in  one 
of  his  commercials.  "I'd  rather  eat  beef."  At 
his  ad  agency — Scall,  McCabe,  Sloves — people 
talk  about  hot  dogs  as  11  they  were  so  much 
snake  venom. 

Chickens  come  to  the  war  with  some  real 
momentum.  Consumption  is  up  better  than 
fifty  percent  per  capita  in  hardly  more  than 
a  decade.  Obviously,  part  of  the  attraction 
Is  that  chicken  is  a  good  buy,  but  poultry  Is 
also  very  healthy,  with  low  cholesterol  con- 
tent (though  It  Is  high  in  eggs).  "Come  on 
folks,  shape  up.  Start  eating  my  chickens!" 
cries  Perdue  In  one  commercial,  as  the  camera 
focuses  on  a  bunch  of  obese  dolts  eyeing  the 
red-meat  freezer.  Also,  chickens  are  blessed 
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with  almost  universal  accei  tance,  and  that 
Is  not  Just  advertising  hoopla.  The  bird  was 
domesticated  well  over  threi  s  thousand  years 
ago,  and  perhaps  even  long  before  that  inas- 
much as  legend  Identifies  GJomer  as  the  first 
chicken  man.  Gomer  was  Koah's  grandson. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  there  ever  been 
any  religious  taboos  held  i  gainst  chickens, 
and  almost  every  national  ty  has  found  a 
favorite  place  for  them  In  Its  cuisine.  Just 
think  of  coq  au  vln,  chlo  ten  chow  meln, 
arroz  con  polio,  chicken  o  icclatore,  not  to 
mention  drumsticks  and  t  le  thousands  of 
witless  Jewish  Jokes  we  mui  t  endure  featur- 
ing chicken  soup. 

Finally,  since  the  same  1  aylng  hen  could 
theoretically  lay  365  fertllia  ed  eggs  a  year — 
and  does,  in  fact,  lay  upwar  Is  of  200 — chick- 
ens are  a  geneticist's  drean  .  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  chicken  we  eat  toi  iay  Is  a  modem 
creation,  of  about  the  sam<  vintage  as  tele- 
vision. It  seems  absolutely  mad  to  say  this 
today,  but  before  the  bro  ler  chicken  was 
conceived  in  Delmarva  arovi  nd  1930,  chicken 
was  a  very  limited,  seasonal  food.  You  could 
no  more  Just  up  and  go  to  the  market  on  a 
Wednesday  In  January,  saj ,  and  get  a  nice 
tender  chicken,  than  you  c<  uld  order  an  ear 
of  fresh  Iowa  corn  that  day. 

In  those  days,  the  best  eating  bird  was 
the  so-called  "spring  chlcke  i."  Traditionally, 
It  was  served  for  the  big  fi  imlly  lunch,  and 
so  was  also  known  In  the  i  ernacular  as  the 
"Sunday  fryer."  These  spring  chickens 
were — as  you  can  probably  leduce  if  you  re- 
member the  old  expresslc  ti  "He  ain't  no 
spring  chicken" — lively  you  ig  roosters.  Now, 
if  you  have  been  with  us  i  Ince  the  start  of 
the  semester,  you  will  recal  that  it  does  not 
take  roosters  to  make  eg  ;s.  Roosters  are 
only  required  In  attendai  ce  if  you  want 
to  make  baby  chicks  In  tt  e  eggs,  but  even 
then  It  only  takes  one  good  rooster  to  service 
every  ten  congenial  hens.  II  may  come  as  no 
great  surprise,  then,  to  lei  rn  that  there  Is 
evidence  now  which  su(  gests  that  the 
roosters  give  out  before  ;he  hens.  All  a 
chicken  farmer  ever  had  ;o  save  was  ten 
percent  of  the  roosters  borr .  "You  might  say 
roosters  were  virtually  ol  al,"  Perdue  ex- 
plains. So,  the  ninety  p  rcent  unneeded 
males  were  killed  and  end(  d  up  on  Grand- 
ma's table  as  tender  sprli  g  chickens.  The 
rest  of  the  year,  the  hens  laid  unfertilized 
eating  eggs  "table"  eggs  1 1  the  bushiess) , 
and  the  surviving  roost*  rs  Just  roamed 
around  till  the  next  spring  when  their  stud 
talents  would  have  to  be  p  it  to  tise  to  pro- 
duce the  next  generation  o  '  laying  bens. 

The  Delmarva  broiler  c  langed  all  this. 
Otherwise,  Colonel  Sander  >  and  Shake  'N 
Bake  and  Chicken  Delight  ind  Chicken  Hut 
wouldn't  yet  be  In  the  Y  ;llow  Pages,  be- 
cause the  broiler  Is,  simp  y  put,  a  spring 
chicken  now  available  in  i  uantlty  all  year 
round.  The  broiler  became  -i  reality  because 
somebody  decided  that  t  Ivances  In  the 
chicken  diet  made  Is  posslt  te  to  grow  a  ma- 
ture chicken  Just  for  eating  —and  at  a  profit. 
The  time  It  takes  to  grov  a  chicken  gets 
shorter  all  the  time.  "Just  t  srenty  j-ears  ago," 
Perdue  says,  "it  took  slxte*  n  weeks  to  grow 
a  three-pound  chicken.  Nov  we  grow  a  four- 
pound  chicken  In  less  thai  half  that  time. 
We  are  producing  chlck(  ns  with  bigger 
breasts  and  legs — and  fas  .  growth  means 
tenderness  too." 

The  prime  factor  la  the  whole  equation 
is  what  Is  called  the  "convei  slon  rate."  which 
Is:  how  much  chicken  foo<  does  it  take  to 
convert  Into  chicken  meat?  Not  so  long  ago. 
It  took  three  pounds  of  f«  ;d  to  produce  a 
pound  of  chicken  on  the  hi  of.  Now  it  takes 
hardly  two  pounds,  and  fur  her  reduction  in 
the  rate  is  casually  antlclp  ited.  Perdue  has 
Ph X)s  talking  to  computers  seeking  to  con- 
struct a  better  diet,  at  a  g(  od  price,  for  his 
chickens.  "See,"  says  one,  hunched  over  a 
readout.  "I'd  like  to  give  'en  some  crabmeat, 
but  even  at  minimum  prlc  s,  the  computer 


rejects  It."  Whatever,  Perdue  always  makes 
sure  that  his  chickens  get  sxtra  doses  of 
xanthophyll,  a  high-priced  iigredlent  that 
gives  Perdue  chickens  their  golden-yellow 
color.  It  Is  sort  of  a  chicken  M  ui-Tan.  Some- 
what hopefully.  Perdue  volun  «ers  that  xan- 
thophyll also  "adds  freshness  "  but  even  an 
expert  in  his  own  laboratory  dismisses  the 
substance  as  a  harmless  cosm«  tic  "gimmick." 
Nevertheless,  Perdue  and  his  (  dmen  are  con- 
vinced that  it  sells  chickens,  and  bis  chick- 
ens certainly  are  well-fed  enough,  whatever 
their  color. 

"A  chicken  is  what  it  eats,"  Perdue  ex- 
plains in  one  of  his  ads.  "It  you  want  to 
start  eating  as  good  as  my  clilckens,  take  a 
tip  from  me.  [Pause.]  Eat  mr  chickens." 

This  high-priced  advertising  campaign, 
featiiring  Perdue  himself  as  A  Tough  Man 
Who  Makes  A  Tender  Chic  ten,  has  been 
revolutionary  In  the  buslneai,  since  it  has 
shown  that  fresh  meat  ca  i  be  peddled. 
Previously,  the  only  substan  lal  advertising 
In  the  meat  industry  was  found  in  the 
packaged  end,  with  things  liki  i  "I  wish  I  were 
an  Oscar  Mayer  wiener"  an  I  "More  Parks 
Sausages,  Mom."  In  chickens.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  an  advertising  budget  to  consist  of 
whatever  It  took  to  buy  the  obligatory  ads 
In  trade  Journals  and  local  hi  th-school  year- 
books. But  once  Perdue  decide  id  he  could  sell 
his  product  to  the  shopping -cart  trade  di- 
rectly through  advertising,  h;  went  all  out. 
Trade  figures  show  he  spent  almost  a  half- 
million  dollars  on  TV  spots  in  1971,  and 
another  $50,000  for  radio.  Fcr  1972,  Perdue 
admits  that  his  ad  budget  cU  nbed  into  "the 
high  hundreds  of  thousands  " 

All  of  this  dl£combobulat<  d  a  previously 
placid  market.  "Before,  cvstomers  never 
specified  anything  but  Grade  A  chicken," 
says  Ed  Caraluzzi,  master  tutcher  at  the 
suburban  Redding  Ridge,  Coi  inectlcut,  mar- 
ket. "Then,  suddenly,  they  all  started  coming 
in  asking  specifically  for  Perd  ue.  I  even  have 
one  lady  who  wrote  him  a  litter.  We're  ex- 
panding our  store  over  in  Bet  del,  and  I  want 
to  get  Perdue  to  come  to  tl  le  opening.  Do 
you  know  another  name  in  the  business?" 
Hills,  a  large  supermarket  chs  In,  put  Perdue, 
at  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  up  side  by  side 
against  a  house  brand  goii  g  for  twenty- 
nine  cents.  Incredibly,  a  full  forty  percent 
of  the  customers  opted  for  Perdue  at  the 
premium  price. 

Obviously,  such  a  spectacular  sustained 
response  cannot  all  be  attilbuted  to  ad- 
vertising, and  Perdue  chlcke  i  Is,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  superior  product.  His  Delmarva 
neighbors — who  call  him  S(  ueakle  behind 
his  back— are  the  last  ones  1 3  take  It  all  at 
face  value,  though.  "Sque»kle  is  really 
putting  on,"  says  one  In  a  Imlratlon.  "He 
goes  on  and  on  about  how  nobody  freezes 
his  birds,  but  he's  got  no  C(  introl  in  those 
little  stores.  Besides,  like  the '  say:  chickens 
is  chickens.  You  couldnt  tell  any  real  dif- 
ference in  ta.ste  In  almo,st  Etny  "good  bird 
grown  anyT\'here  around  her  (.  Squeakie's  a 
smart  sonuvabitch,  and  he's  ough.  and  he's 
built  a  great  organization,  an  1  then  he's  got 
all  those  New  York  people  lonvlnced  that 
that  golden-yellow  foolishnesj  means  some- 
thing. Hell,  the  truth  Is  the  e's  sections  of 
this  country  where  people  ook  for  white 
chickens.  They  think  whlt«  chickens  are 
supposed  to  be  the  tasty  ones  " 

Yet  the  commercials  have  been  so  effec- 
tive and  original  that,  in  New  York,  the  m->n 
from  Delmarva  has  become  a  daytlme-TV 
celebrity,  as  familiar  a  pnrt  (f  thst  stravro 
milieu  as  Monte  Hall,  Jan  Jturray  or  Rose 
Marie.  Perdue  can  no  long  ?r  walk  down 
the  streets  or  reconnoiter  batcher  shops  in 
New  York  without  people  star  ng  at  him  and 
exchanging  chicken  anecdotes. 

Flat-out  bald,  with  a  prom  nent  nose  and 
a  droll  nasal  screech,  Frank  1  'erdue  can  ap- 
pear wizened  or  crotchety  oi ,  TV,  but  this 
impression  is  misleading.  In  r  ;al  life,  he  is  a 
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lean,  aggressive  man,  six  feet  even,  one  sixty- 
five,  spare  and  direct.  He  comes  from  an  over- 
looked piece  of  Atlantic  real  estate,  Delmarva, 
the  name  and  acreage  both  tacked  together 
by  parts  of  three  contributing  states — 
DELaware,  MARyland  and  VlrglnlA.  Perdue 
has  lived  all  his  life  around  Salisbury,  Mary- 
land (population  15.252),  which  is  the  main 
commercial  center  on  the  peninsula.  Salis- 
bury Is  located  thirty  miles  Inland  from 
Ocean  City,  where  Perdue's  forebears  landed 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  from  France. 
They  were  Huguenots,  named  Perdeaux.  All 
anglicized  their  names,  and  while  some 
fanned  out  across  the  land  (Purdue  Uni- 
versity— with  a  u — In  Indiana  is  probably 
from  the  same  strain) ,  many  never  departed 
Delmarva.  There  are  fifty-seven  Perdues  in 
the  Salisbury  phone  book,  as  compared  with 
nine  in  all  of  Manhattan. 

This  is  not  unusual,  for  Delmarva  is  a 
clannish  place.  Historically,  it  has  remained 
a  land  and  a  people  apart,  even  though  It 
lies  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  greatest  mega- 
lopolis in  the  world.  Effectively  Isolated  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  its  west,  though,  Del- 
marva has  been  dismissed  by  neighboring 
urban  sophisticates  as  "a  male  teat  of  land." 
All  around  It,  a  nation  was  formed,  glorious 
battles  fought,  huge  cities  built  to  the  heav- 
ens. Delmarva  trundled  along  at  its  own  pace. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Connecticut,  but  with 
only  425.000  people — fourteen  percent  of 
Connecticut's  population.  Aside  from  chick- 
ens, nobody  from  the  peninsula  has  ever 
made  much  of  a  splash  in  the  outside  world — 
the  exceptions  being  a  couple  of  old  ball- 
players, actor  Robert  Mltchum.  and  a  wild 
pony  named  Misty  of  Chincoteague.  Few  out- 
siders visit  the  Shore  except  to  speed  through 
to  the  Atlantic  beaches  or  to  bivouac  on  the 
Chesapeake  tributaries  and  blast  ducks  out 
of  the  sky. 

If  Frank  Perdue  were  not  tremendously 
shaped  by  this  original  environment  where 
he  has  spent  his  whole  life,  then  he  would 
be  a  dull,  insensitive  man  indeed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Perdues  are  obviously  marked 
by  the  place.  If  attended  only  by  Its  finer 
Instincts.  Frank  Perdue  and  his  father, 
Arthur,  are  quite  different  people,  though 
complementary.  The  bold  younger  man  ex- 
panded from  the  solid  base  the  older,  con- 
servative one  had  laid.  "I  had  the  asset  of 
my  father's  good  name."  Frank  says.  "My 
father  was  so  tight  that  he'd  take  the  tops 
off  his  shoes.  He'd  take  'em  after  he'd  half- 
soled  them  a  dozen  times,  but  the  tops  were 
still  good,  so  he'd  cut  'em  up  and  use  them 
for  hinges  for  the  chicken-coop  doors.  You 
see,  people  would  lend  this  man  money." 

Arthur  Perdue,  or  "Mr.  Arthvu-"  as  be  is 
known  now,  is  eighty-seven,  keen  and 
straight,  and  with  a  full  head  of  hair.  "May- 
be you  can't  have  hair  and  brains  both,"  he 
says  of  his  son.  Following  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade,  he  worked  for  Railway  Ex- 
press; but  in  1920,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
the  year  his  only  child  was  born,  the  com- 
pany wanted  hhn  to  take  over  an  office  out- 
side Delmarva  and  he  didn't  want  to  leave. 
Instead,  he  built  a  coop,  paid  five  dollars 
for  fifty  leghorn  chicks,  and  entered  the 
chicken  business. 

Well,  of  course,  he  really  wasn't  in  chick- 
CM.  He  was  in  table  eggs.  Young  Prank,  an 
introverted  and  reticent  boy,  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  the  famUy  business,  but  after 
a  couple  of  desultory  years  at  the  local  teach- 
ers' college  he  decided  that  he  was  better 
suited  for  chickens  than  scholarship.  This 
was  1939;  slowly,  from  there,  the  operation 
began  to  tilt  from  table  eggs  to  broilers. 

By  the  1950's,  the  Perdues  were  one  of  the 
J5^®*  producers  of  broUers  on  the  Shore. 
They  hatched  their  own,  fed  them  the  Per- 
dues' own  mix,  and  grew  them  to  maturity. 
They  would  sell  the  birds  at  the  Delmarva 
broiler  action  on  Route  113.  Just  the  other 
side  of  Selbyvllle,  Delaware.  The  buyer  would 
slaughter   Perdue   birds   and   send   them   to 


market  under  his  own  name.  After  1968, 
when  the  Perdue  family  decided  to  process 
Its  own  birds,  business  moved  so  fast  that 
Frank  Perdue  had  to  build  a  second  and 
much  larger  processing  plant  In  Accomac, 
Virginia.  There  were  four  employees  in  1940, 
about  200  in  1960,  400  In  1968,  and  now 
over  1800. 

"I  could  sit  here  and  say  I  planned  all 
this,"  Perdue  says,  "but  I  was  Just  back  there 
with  my  father  and  a  couple  other  guys 
working  my  ass  off  <  verj-  day.  I  wasn't  even 
sure  for  a  long  time  that  I  even  liked  the 
chicken  business.  But  my  advantage  Is  that 
I  grew  up  having  to  know  my  business  In 
every  detail.  I  dug  cesspools,  made  coops  and 
cleaned  them  out.  I  know  I'm  not  very  smart, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  pure  I.Q.,  and  that 
gave  me  one  prime  Ingredient  of  success — 
fear.  I  mean  a  man  should  have  enough  fear 
so  that  he's  always  second-guessing  himself. 
And  then,  finally.  I  adhere  to  the  phUosophy 
of  a  great  man." 

He  reached  into  his  crowded  wallet  and 
puUed  out  a  wrinkled  clipping,  although  it 
was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  the 
quotation  by  heart  and  Inserts  It  at  regular 
Intervals  in  his  "Straight  Talk  .  .  ."  column 
In  the  company  newsletter.  The  words  are 
Alexander  Hamilton's:  "Men  give  me  some 
credit  for  some  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have 
lies  In  this.  When  I  have  a  subject  in  hand, 
I  study  It  profoundly.  Day  and  night  it  Is 
before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
My  mind  becomes  pervaded  with  It.  Then 
the  effort  which  I  have  made  is  what  people 
are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of  genius.  It  \s 
the  fruit  of  labor  and  thought." 

Chickens  are  not  very  glamorous,  but  when 
Madison  Avenue  learned  this  man  from  Del- 
marva was  ready  to  take  a  big  plunge  into 
advertising,  everybody  scrambled  for  the  ac- 
count. So  many  people  were  fawning  all  over 
Perdue  that  It  made  him  uncomfortable.  He 
pulled  out  of  the  agency  search,  and  went 
back  to  Salisbury  and  cozled  up  again  with 
Alexander  Hamilton.  "I  Just  said,  'Perdue, 
you  can't  get  anywhere  with  these  guys  be- 
cause they're  all  on  their  best  behavior  for 
you.'  "  he  explains. 

To  make  sure  that  nobody  put  him  at  that 
disadvantage  again.  Perdue  pervaded  himself 
with  advertising,  day  and  night.  He  devoured 
great  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  can  still 
drop  quotes  by  people  like  David  Ogllvy  and 
Rosser  Reeves  the  way  other  p>eople  cite  the 
Bible  or  Shakespeare.  He  haunted  an  adver- 
tising Institute,  studying  all  pamphlets  and 
textbooks.  He  called  up  advertising  Journal- 
ists and  radio-  and  TV-station  managers  in 
New  York,  systematically  trying  to  pick 
brains.  Almost  nobody  knew  him.  but  many 
helped  simply  because  they  were  Impressed 
by  his  Inventive  industry.  Says  Alan  Pesky, 
the  Account  Sup)ervlsor  for  Perdue  at  Scall, 
McCabe,  Sloves:  "We  have  some  pretty  large 
and  sophisticated  clients,  but  never  have  we 
been  examined  as  carefully  as  this  one  man 
examined  us." 

By  the  time  he  set  himself  up  to  be  coxirted 
again  by  Madison  Avenue,  Perdue  was  an 
exjjert.  Some  of  his  tips: 

Look  for  a  young  agency.  Perdue  told  one 
of  the  top  admen  In  the  country  that  he 
would  not  even  consider  him  because  he 
was  too  old.  The  man  was  fifty-one.  Per- 
due's own  age.  "This  sonuvabitch  In  chick- 
ens comes  up  here  from  nowhere  and  tells 
me  I'm  too  old,"  the  man  screamed  in 
anguish. 

Try  to  meet  as  many  creative  people  as 
possible  in  an  agency.  Don't  be  snowed  by 
one  hotshot,  but  look  for  creative  depth, 
where  Ideas  can  be  bounced  around,  because 
even  the  cleverest  copyviTlter  can  come  up 
empty  for  any  given  campaign,  and  if  it's 
yours,  and  there  is  no  one  else  good  in  the 
bullpen,  you'll  be  hurt  badly. 

For  reference,  don't  Just  call  an  agency's 
present  clients.  Also  call  the  clients  that 
left. 


Be  wary  of  any  prospective  agency  that 
wants  to  impress  you  with  a  full-scale  pres- 
entation of  the  sort  of  campaign  they  plan 
for  you.  They  are  borrowing  time  and  creative 
energy  from  their  paying  clients  to  try  and 
attract  new  business,  and  If  you  hire  them, 
someday  they  may  rob  you  in  the  same 
way. 

The  total  billings  an  agency  has  are  im- 
portant, but  more  revealing  is  the  average 
of  its  billings.  The  higher  the  average,  the 
more  select,  the  t>etter  attention.  "An  agen- 
cy with  a  lot  of  $50,000  accounts  is  going 
to  get  pecked  to  death  with  phone  calls," 
Perd  vie  sa3ra. 

And  above  all  else,  ignort  the  president 
of  the  agency. 

"I  learned  that  Just  by  being  prepared,** 
Perdue  says.  "I  found  out  what  few  people 
on  the  outside  ever  do,  that  most  heads  of 
agencies  are  nothing  but  front  men.  Their 
only  Job  Is  to  go  around  sweet-talking  new 
business  and  keeping  present  business  happy. 
I  figured  that  out  Just  from  reading.  At 
one  big  presentation,  I  finally  had  to  tell 
the  president:  "Will  you  please  shut  up  and 
let  your  creative  people  talk?'  " 

Altogether.  Perdue  interviewed  almost  fifty 
agencies,  and  while  there  were  some  dis- 
mal encounters,  only  once  did  he  feel  that 
he  was  being  put  down  as  t.  hick.  Ironically, 
this  happened  at  a  bright  young  agency 
which  had  conceived  a  personalized  campaign 
featuring  Perdue  himself — similar  to  the  con- 
cept eventually  employed  at  Scall.  McCat>e, 
Sloves.  "But  there  was  quite  a  difference," 
Perdue  says,  getting  shriller,  wrinkling  his 
nose  at  the  memory.  "Here  was  the  bit.  They 
were  going  to  put  a  live  chicken  under  each 
of  my  arms.  Live  chickens!  Now  let  me  tell 
you.  there's  nothing  more  revolting  than  a 
live  chicken.  It  ain't  nothing  green  and  pret- 
ty like  selling  red  meat,  with  a  big  Hol- 
stein  grazing  quietly  by  a  flow'ng  river  with 
the  majestic  trees  waving  in  the  breeze. 
No,  it's  Just  me  standing  there  holding  a 
couple  of  squawking  chickens.  And  then  they 
tell  me.  "We're  going  to  call  it  Frank's 
Friendly  Flock!"  I  Just  said,  'Perdue,  why 
don't  they  put  you  In  a  Dan'l  Boone  cap 
too?'  " 

Eventually,  Perdue  narrowed  his  list  of 
agencies  dowu  to  a  championship  flight  of 
nine.  Then  he  really  went  on  the  offensive, 
grllluig,  double-checking,  interviewing.  He 
called  up  one  very  prominent  agency  and 
asked  them  to  have  lunch  with  him  In  the 
Oak  Room  of  The  Plaza  Hotel.  The  whole  top 
executive  force  trooped  over  to  The  Plaza, 
licking  their  chops,  convinced  Perdue  was 
golug  to  tell  them  that  he  had  selected  their 
agency  for  his  chickens.  Instead,  as  soon  as 
they  settled  at  the  table.  Perdue  informed 
them  that  they  hadn't  even  made  his  final 
list,  but  he  would  appreciate  it  if  they  would 
rank  the  nine  agencies  that  'U'ere  still  left 
In  the  nuuiing.  Stunned  and  flabbergasted, 
the  agency  boys  dived  into  another  round 
of  Martinis  and  patiently  did  as  he  requested. 
But  the  losers  were  the  lucky  ones.  When 
Perdue  called  tip  Ed  McCabe.  the  baby-faced 
copy  chief  at  Scall.  McCabe,  Slo\es.  for  about 
the  eight  htindredth  time  in  a  week.  McCabe 
finally  blew  his  cork.  "You  know.  Frank."  he 
said,  "I'm  not  even  sure  that  we  want  your 
accotint  anymore  because  you're  such  a  pain 
in  the  ass." 

McCabe  recalls:  "You  know  all  he  said  to 
that?  He  just  said.  'Yeah.  I  know  I'm  a  pain 
in  the  ass,  and  now  that  we've  got  that 
settled,  here's  what  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
time.' " 

Sometime  after  he  picked  McCabe's  agency, 
Perdue  learned  that  the  campaign  would  be 
built  around  himself.  He  never  cottoned  to 
the  idea,  and  after  the  first  day  of  filming 
In  Salisbiu^-,  he  came  up  to  McCabe  at  the 
bar  and  told  him  he  thought  he  would  prob- 
ably still  end  up  throwing  out  the  whole 
batch  of  commercials.  McCabe  stared  bark 
hard  at  the  man  who  had  hired  him.  "No, 
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you  dont  Intimidate  me  with  that,  Frank," 
he  replied.  "You  don't,  because  you're  not 
qualified  to  make  this  kind  ot  Judgment,  and 
you're  one  man  who's  too  honest  not  to  know 
that."  For  once,  Frank  Perdue  lowered  his 
eyes  and  backed  down. 

One  of  the  very  first  commercials  they  shot 
won  an  award.  Ed  McCabe  won  more  honors 
for  his  work  on  the  Perdue  campaign  than 
any  other  copywriter  in  the  nation  that  year. 
Frank  Perdue  became  the  biggest  chicken 
man  in  the  nation's  biggest  city,  and  a  celeb- 
rity to  boot.  "I  could  write  a  book  about 
advertising."   he   says,   matter-of-factly. 

Chicken  is  a  very  tricky  business  because 
It  deals  with  a  perishable  Item  that  Is  mass- 
produced.  This  can  mean  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  all  the 
usual  labor  problems,  machinery  problems, 
assembly-line  problems,  transportation  prob- 
lems that  threaten  any  big  manufacturer. 
But  as  bad  as  things  might  ever  get  at,  say, 
the  Vega  plant  in  Lordstown,  Ohio — sabo- 
tage, strike,  faulty  parts,  whatever — at  least 
no  one  In  the  ofiBce  ever  has  to  worry  about 
a  foreman  calling  up  and  saying,  "Listen, 
I'm  sorry  but  we  Just  had  82,000  transmis- 
sions die  on  us." 

The  chicken  business  means  big  numbers, 
and  small  marg^ins  for  error.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  romance  in  It,  not  even  for  Frank 
Perdue.  "The  only  thing  worse  than  chick- 
ens," he  declares,  "is  the  dairy  business,  be- 
cause there  you  got  to  milk  the  cows  every 
twelve  hours." 

Perdue's  chicken  business  begins  at  the 
breeder  farms,  where  Perdue  keeps  about 
700.000  laying  hens  and  70,000  escort 
cockerels.  These  birds  hav3  the  best  Jobs 
in  chlckendom  and  usually  live  up  to  fifteen 
months,  at  which  point  they  g^lve  out.  The 
hens  start  producing  eggs  when  they  are 
twenty-two  weeks  old,  and  reach  their  peak 
around  thirty  weeks,  when  they  attain  an 
85-percent  rate,  which  means  86  eggs  for 
every  100  hens  every  day.  Then,  of  the  eggs 
laid.  85  percent  have  "hatchablUty."  It  takes 
twenty-one  days  In  the  huge  Chick  Master 
incubator  trays  for  them  to  hatch,  and.  It 
seems,  they  have  a  better  on-time  record  than 
most  airlines. 

Chickens  still  possess  air  sacs,  vestiges  of 
a  time  thouand  of  years  ago  when  they  could 
really  fly.  Now,  all  that  the  useless  air  sacs 
do  is  fill  up  with  unwanted  fluids,  making 
chickens  very  receptive  to  respiratory  disease. 
As  a  consequence,  almost  the  first  thing 
humans  do  to  live  chickens  is  vaccinate  them, 
when  they  are  two  weeks  old.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tips  of  their  beaks  are  removed  to 
prevent  them  from  pecking  each  other.  By 
now.  the  chicks  have  already  been  moved 
to  one  of  the  560  broiler  farms  on  Delmarva 
that  Perdue  has  under  contract. 

The  broiler  farms  are  mainly  mom-and- 
pop  operations.  The  parent  broiler  company 
supplies  the  chicks  and  feed,  supervises  and 
inspects,  then  returns  for  the  full-grown 
broilers  after  nine  weeks.  The  grower  works 
on  guarantee  or  percentage,  and  chickens 
are  good  to  get  into  now  because  they  dont 
take  much  space.  Says  Perdue:  "A  man  In 
cotton  or  tobacco  or  truck  farming,  one  of 
them.  If  he  has  to  go  out  of  business  now, 
he  has  a  choice:  he  can  either  go  to  work 
in  a  factory  or  he  can  put  in  chickens." 

Many  contract  farms  also  raise  corn  and 
soybeans  and  other  crops.  Chickens  are  Just 
another  crop,  that's  all.  But  It  doesn't  take 
up  much  space,  and  the  crop  is  a  wonder- 
fully dependable  one.  In  any  given  calendar 
year,  the  only  time  that  broiler  production 
!s  not  fairly  constant  Is  for  a  brief  stretch 
!n  the  fall,  when  the  growers  cut  back  In 
deference  to  the  upcoming  Thanksgiving  and 
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Christmas  turkey  binges 
raise  any  turkeys  although 
him  to  get  into  them,  as  will 
Rock  Cornish  hens,  chlckei 
specialties — the  whole  poult  -y 
keys,   however,   are  extreme 
they  are  harder  to  deal  wltl  li^ 
Chicken  people  are  very  pro  ad 
think  chickens  are  dumb 
the  Perdue  personnel  head 
should  see  turkeys."  Tiu'ke^s 
they  even  have  to  be  coaled 
shiny  marbles  In  their  food 
ons;  in  this  respect,  turkeys 
more  than  they  do  chickens 

But  anyway,  chickens.  After 
the  broilers  weigh  four  p 
ready  for  dining-room  tabl4s 
the   business  really  comes 
cause  it  is  Imperative  to 
how  many  chickens  shoul 
given  day  (and  also,  at  the 
many  eggs  shotild  be 
hence).  You  can  keep  the 
deck  for  up  to  as  much  as 
can  destroy  yotu-  profit  mat^i 
chickens  are  most  anxious 
while  they  are  alive.  Worse, 
sell  well  these  days. 

The  slightest  mlscalculatifcn 
how  anxious  people  will  be 
morrow  (and  nine  weeks  frovi 
cost  many  thbusands  of 
300.000  birds  Perdue  kills 
translate  Into  a  retail  potential 
over  $300,000  a  day.  Great 
at  stake  in  a  bustout  busings. 

The  decision  is  made:  so 
of  eggs  to   the   Incubators, 
sands  live  broilers  to  the 
Around  midnight,   the  chicken 
out  to  the  farms  where 
olds  are  residing.  The  way 
ens  if  you  make  a  regular 
you  turn  out  all  the  lights, 
the  chickens  down  to  one 
and  start  swooping  down.  A 
en  catcher  will  come  up  witti 
per  swoop,  grabbing  each  b; 
will  swoop  again  with  his 
more  legs,  three  more 
fuls,  twelve  chickens,  are 
a  truckload  totals  5400  birds 
to  one  of  the  processing  pla  its 
the  workday  to  begin. 

The  largest,  most  moder^ 
near  Accomac,  Virginia,  is 
for  a  dally  carnage.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  modern  In 
lighting,  landscaping  and  a 
flying  out  front.  It  gets  rid 
that  ecology  is  served  and 
thing  either. 

Anybody  driving  by  wouK 
very  desirable  factory  makli  g 
spectable  in  the  way  of  lig  it 
side,  it  is  Just  as  deceptive, 
neat   and  clean.   The 
fact,  a  much  more  orderly 
than  that  other  big  building 
ens  have  to  go:  the  superm4rket 

Almost  everything  in  the 
including  the  actual  butche^ 
There  are  things  like  the 
the  automatic  gizzard 
they  don't  seem  much  removed 
machine  and  whatnot  down 
big,   modern  cafeteria.  It 
same,  shiny  and  tubular 
good  pace.  The  employees 
at  ten;  lunch  Is  at  twelve 
ens  themselves  started  goink 
at  six-forty-flve.  There,  they 
of  their  coops  on  the  truck, 
down  on  the  assembly  line 
position  they  will  remain 
sively  until  they  are  packed 
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nany  thousands 
so  many   thou- 
]  rocesslng  plant, 
catchers  go 
today's  nine-week- 
ou  catch  chick- 
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irocesslng  plant, 
,  is  automated. 
g|blet  chiller  and 
machine  and 
from  the  Coke 
the  hall  In  the 
all   much  the 
moving  at  a 
a  half  hour  off 
thirty.  The  chick- 
to  "receiving" 
are  fetched  out 
ind  hung  upside 
by  their  feet,  a 
almost  exclu- 
In  ice  and  put 


but 


silts 
vsry 


being 
luich 
taken 


paid 


wasted 


on  a  delivery  truck  about  an 
there  are  many  stops  along 
from   receiving,   the   chlckeni 
through    a    vat    containing    i 
charged  saline  solution,  which 
all  of  them  senseless.  Limp  b'. 
birds  move  directly  to  the  Kill 
a  sharp  blade  automatically 
without  ado.  It  Is,  in  fact,   . 
perceive  exactly  at  what  point 
birds  are  getting  theirs  unlesi 
Ing  specifically  for  It. 

About  two  or  three  percent 
bly-lLne  broilers  do  escape 
shocked,  and  occasionally 
way  of  the  blade.  They  are 
a  "backup  killer",  a  htunan 
knife.  Backup  killers  get  pa 
again  more  than  others  on  the 
as  theirs  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
ful  Job.  In  fact,  their  task 
clently  and  requires  less 
the  automatic  blade. 

After  their  necks  are  slit, 
other,  the  broilers  go  down  a 
losing  most   of  their   liquid 
seconds.  They  are  passed  alonf 
scalding     water,     which 
feathers.   These   come  off 

flees    of    a    bunch    of    

rubber    fingers.    There    are, 
chicken   pluckers.   The  ass 
carries  them  over  a  flame, 
hair  is  singed  off.  Next,  the 
are  sort  of  Jerked  off  by  one  _ 
feet  are  chopped  off  by  anothi  tr 
eviscerating,  for  neck  cutting 
and  inspection  by  the  repre 
United    States    Department 
They  check  every  bird,  and 
great  to-do  about  how  his 
Ject   some    chickens   the   U.S. 
Grade  A.  As  he  explains  in 
winning  commercials:  "Besides 
completely  satisfied  with  my  cl  il 
always  write  me — the  president 
and  I'll  give  you  your  money 
buy  some  government-approve  a 
you're  not  completely  satlsfiel 
write?  The  President  of  the 
What  does  he  know  about 

Actually,   the  chickens  tha^ 
Perdue  Grade  A  muster  are 
Hardly  any  part  of  every  bird 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  b 
somehow   lacking   the   Perdu* 
tagged  with  a  different  Perdue 
into   various  pieces  and  sold 
(Suggests  a  Perdue  butcher- 
that  subject:   "If  your  hi 
breast   man,   ask   for   my 
Finally,  the  chickens  or  the 
are  chUled,  tagged,  weighed, 
put  on  the  next  truck  out 
Within  less  than  twenty-four 
be  delivered,  bought,  cooked 

In  the  end,  on  the  dining-: 
four-pound  feathered  bird  is 
three  pounds  dressed.  From 
consumption,  the  Journey  has 
more  than  twelve  weeks,  thou 
did  the  chicken  ever  seem  Ilk* 
ing.  It  might  Just  as  well  as 
wrappers  or  ball  bearings.  Of 
never  really  seems  like  a 
why  it  can  be  done  so 
clently.    "This   Is   no   countrs 
Perdue  said  one  day.  McCabe 
commercial  too. 
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country  into  bankruptcy.  Every  Member 
of  this  body  knows  that  that  charge  is 
false.  But  the  American  people  do  not. 

If  we  are  to  conduct  a  responsible 
debate  over  the  priorities  this  adminis- 
tration is  piursuing  we  must  first  dispatch 
the  big  spender  bogeyman  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  using  against  us. 

As  one  small  piece  of  evidence,  that 
may  be  useful  to  Members  in  this  battle 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  a  brief  study 
prepared  for  me  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiBce.  This  study  shows  that  the 
Congress  has  reduced  President  Nixon's 
budget  requests  in  every  one  of  the  past 
4  years.  It  shows  that  our  total  reduc- 
tions in  his  requests  since  1969  amount 
to  $20.9  billion.  It  shows,  in  short,  that 
the  President's  spending  claim  against 
the  Congress  is  patently  false. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
eiiunent  Accounting  Office  document  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15.  1973. 
The  Honorable  James  Abourezk, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Abottrezk  :  In  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1973,  you  requested  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  budget  requests  of  the 
President  and  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions during  each  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  following  information  is  summarized 
from  Table  3,  page  18,  of  the  Interim  Report 
of  February  7,  1973,  which  was  prepared  by 


the  Joint  Study  Conmiittee  on  Budget  Con- 
troL 
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The 


IPollar  amounts  in  mill 

ons| 

Calendar  year 

Budgrt 

estimates 
Congress           con- 
session      sidered 

Amounts 
enacted 

Change 

1972  

1971  

1970  

1969  

92-2    $185,429 
92-1      167, 875 
91-2      147, 765 
91-1      142. 701 

$178,  958 
165,  226 
144,  274 
134,  431 

-J6,  471 
-2,649 
-3, 491 
-8,  270 

The     TRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  above  dollar  figures  include  regular 
annual,  supplemental,  and  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills  as  considered  and  enacted  by 
Congress  in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  trust  funds.  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  and  other  budget 
authority  available  under  existing  laws; 
which  are  not  subject  to  appropriation  proc- 
ess. We  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  provides  additional 
detailed  information  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

We  hope  this  information  meets  your  needs 
and  we  would  provide  any  additional  infor- 
mation upon  request. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

D.  L.  SCANTLEBURT,  DirectoT. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  &sa. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adojumed  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  April  6,  1973,  at  10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


CLOSE  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   morning   business   is   closed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  5  (legislative  day  of  April 
4). 1973: 

Farm  Credit  Administbation 

Luther  W.  Jennejahn.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1979. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  tie- 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  ot  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Floyd  H.  Gayles,  St.  James  Bap- 
tist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

OvT  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord:  He  it 
our  help  and  our  shield. — Psalms  33:20. 

Eternal  God,  the  substainer  of  life  and 
the  Father  of  all  men,  In  Thy  presence  we 
pause  in  thanksgiving.  Knowing  that 
with  Thee  all  our  labor  is  worthwhile. 
We  pray  that  our  lives  and  the  life  of 
our  Nation  may  be  built  upon  the  rock  of 
eternal  truth  and  invincible  good  will. 
So,  Master,  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  Thee,  who  are  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  Ufe. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country,  for 
our  glorious  heritage,  for  this  challeng- 
ing hour,  and  for  the  faith  with  which 
we  meet  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  Ask 
Thou  blessings  upon  our  President,  give 
him  wisdom,  as  he  leads  our  people 
through  these  troublesome  times. 

Bless  these  Representatives  and  help 
them  to  look  to  Thee  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  wisdom  and  the  source  of  all 
good. 

Bless  our  prisoners  of  war  who  are  re- 
turning home.  Strengthen  them  in  every 
•  noble  enueavor. 

Lord,  let  peace  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men.  Accept  our  gratitude  and  make 
us  worthy  of  Ttoy  blessing:  though 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3932. 
UNTIL   MIDNIGHT,   APRIL   6.    1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  may  have  imtil 
midnight,  Friday,  April  6,  1973,  to  file  a 
report  on  HH.  3932. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  \m- 
til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  WYMAN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED 
BUDGETARY  CUTBACKS  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1974  IN  THE  COMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS  SERVICE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  continue  its  series  of 
hearings  on  proposed  cuts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The     hearings     will     commence     on 
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Wednesday,  April  11,  1973,  with  testi- 
mony from  the  Reverend  John  Adams, 
director  of  the  department  of  law,  justice, 
and  community  relations  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  On  Thursday,  April 
12,  1973,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  Johnny  Ford,  mayor  of  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala. 

Hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  current  de- 
velopments Indicate  that  the  people  of 
America  will  have  to  face  a  gasoline 
shortage  this  summer.  Conditions  are  so 
bad  that  rationing  is  almost  a  certainty. 

When  rationing  comes  and  before  it 
comes,  we  must  endeavor  to  learn  by 
whose  fault  or  by  whose  manipulation 
does  it  come.  By  what  circumstances 
does  peacetime  America  run  out  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  meat,  wheat,  and  gasoline 
in  the  same  day? 

How  does  the  Nation  fall  into  this 
kind  of  dilemma?  Who  is  responsible  for 
planning  to  anticipate  needs?  Who  is 
preparing  the  country  for  the  adjust- 
ments which  must  be  made?  Are  the 
shortages  real  or  are  they  created  to  de- 
velop higher  prices,  a  pipeline  to  Alaska, 
a  suspension  of  our  environmental 
standards? 

While  gasoline  shortages  are  on  the 
horizon — the  sales  of  huge  gas-consum- 
ing automobiles  goes  on  at  an  accelerated 
pace. 

The  gasoline  shortages  of  this  sum- 
mer— the  gasoline  shortages  further 
down  the  road — make  the  large,  gasoline 
consuming  automobile  a  museum  piece, 
as  useless  as  an  overstuffed,  air-condi- 
tioned dinosaur. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  gasoline  shortage,  to 
determine  the  extent,  the  cause,  and  the 
period  of  its  duration. 

The  American  people  must  be  advised 
by  their  Government  of  what  they  have 
to  expect. 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1975 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1975,  the  emergency 
loan  program  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was 
The  call  was  taken  by 

vice,  and  the  following 

to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  76] 

Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Crasso 
Grover 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
sctunldt 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heclcler,  Mass. 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Landrum 
Latta 
McCloskey 
McKlnney 
Mills.  Ark. 
MinsbaU.  Obic 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mollohan 
Nichols 
Nix 

Pepper 
Pickle 
Price,  Tex. 
Railsback 


Ashley 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blaggi 

Brademas 

Bra  SCO 

Broomfield 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

ChishoUn 

Clark 

Conlan 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Delliims 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frey 


ordered. 

electronic  de- 
IStembers  failed 


Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

Ullman 

Walsh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Toung,  Alaska 


tlis 


thjir 
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(Mr.  RANGEL  asked 
permission  to  address 
minute,  and  to  revise  and 
marks  and  include 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speak 
fore  the  House  under  the 
to  raise  some  very  serious 
have  occurred  as  all  of  us 
our  television  sets  and 
oners  of  war  return.  I 
involved  in  seeing  the 
watching  the  return  of 
war:    First,    because    mji 
wounded  in  World  War 
cause   I  was  wounded 
third,  because  throughou 
the  war  on  television  I 
number  of  black  soldiers 

I  have  waited  patient|y 
the   sensitivity   of   the 
bring  our  prisoners  back 
been  announced  that  thi 
has  been  released,  I  find 
ernment  has  only 
home  the  officers  who 
missions  over  North 
not  accounted  for  the 
listed  men  who  must  hav« 
as  ground  troops  in  this  wir 

Each  Member  here 
were  many  enlisted  men 
in   action.   Nearly   46,000 
corded  as  having  been 
in  Vietnam.  Over  90  pe 
were  enlisted  men 

The  official  figiu-es  shcjw 
566  prisoners  of  war 
enemy,  only  69  were 
some  497  were  officers. 

I  am  submitting  that 
was   the   negotiation   of 
honor,  we  must  now 
sciences  and  ask  whethei 
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ground  combat  with  the  ehemy 
8  years  of  Intense  American 
ment  in  South  Vietnam,  on]  y 
captured  by  the  enemy  covm 
enlisted  men. 

The  Department  of 
give   me  precise  statistics 
comparison  between  the  nilmber 
listed  men  and  the  numb«r 
which  comprised  the  2  ¥2  million 
who  were  involved  in  the 
but  somehow  they  are  able 
precise  number  of  blacks 
in  action.  I  ask  the  Members 
sider  if,  in  fact,  3,093  blacli^ 
in  action  and  3,000  of  these 
men,  how  can  I  accept  the 
16  blacks  were  captured  by 

I  submit  that  there  are 
have  to  consider.  One, 
that  the  groimd  forces 
gaging  the  enemy  were 
for  at  the  peace  table;  or 
enemy  did  not  take  ground 

There  are  many  families 
day  to  hear  the  fate  of 
1,300  men  who  are  listed 
action.  These  families  live 
that  perhaps  their  men  w*re 
I  submit  that  the  Departmefit 
must  tell  the  families  of  the 
why  only  officers  have  beeii 
the  enemy. 
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(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  w|is 
mission  to  address  the 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  Interest  to  several 
have  recently  been  made. 

I  will  just  point  out 
wondered  about  the  dispajrity 
enlisted  men  and  officers, 
think  the  Vietcong  and  th<i 
namese  did  take  very  manji 
the  ground.  I  do  not  think 
I  think  they  Just  shot  tliem 
them,  if  the  Members  have 
to  what  these  returning 
to  say  about  what  was  going 

Why  were  not  more  enlis  ;ed 
tured?  Most  of  the  people 
and  if  anyone  has  even 
ing  a  U.S.  airplane  who 
some  kind  of  title,  he  is  bettjer 
because    they    did    not 
flying. 

I  think  there  is  the  answet 
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and  19  and  May  1.  They  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  each  day  in  room  1324,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building. 

Bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
range  in  scope  from  construction  of  the 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  only  to  the 
broader  issue  of  pipeline  construction 
across  any  public  land  within  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  the  bills  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  this 
subject  include  H.R.  1893,  H.R.  4651, 
H.R.  4707,  H.R.  4910,  H.R.  5441  (title  IV 
only),  H.R.  5442  (section  122  only),  H.R. 
5524,  and  H.R.  5750. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 
IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  remarks  which  have  lieen  made 
here  which  properly  raise  some  serious 
questions,  I  tliink  it  is  only  proper  that 
I  speak  out  with  respect  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  contingent  that  has  not  been 
as  visible  nationally  as  perhaps  it  should 
be. 

In  World  War  n,  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  in  Vietnam  one  group  which 
provided  more  volunteers  per  square 
inch,  if  one  wishes  to  break  it  down 
ethnically  or  culturally,  was  that  group 
which  in  the  Southwest  we  call  the 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent. 

In  Texas  alone,  after  World  War  n, 
we  ended  up  with  close  to  seven  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  winners.  Every 
one  of  them  had  been  and  was  an  en- 
listed man. 

The  first  man  to  fall  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
he  was  of  Mexican  descent. 

Because  this  group  also  has  an  unusual 
or  an  inordinate  share  of  those  who  are 
described  as  being  in  poverty,  they 
formed  a  large  contingent  of  those  who 
served  as  foot  soldiers  in  Vietnam  as 
well,  because  whether  one  is  black  or 
brown  or  white  or  in  between  we  know 
that  on  a  selection  basis,  which  I  believe 
erroneously  we  allowed  to  draft  our  men, 
it  was  those  who  were  disadvantaged 
who  got  to  serve  in  Vietnam  in  the  main. 

So  this  group  known  as  the  Mexican 
Americans  again  provided  a  very  heavy 
contingent. 

They  also  suffer  casualties.  In  Korea 
they  were  captured  and  languished  in 
Communist  prison  camps  for  months 
and  years.  But  not  one  of  them  became 
a  turncoat.  There  was  not  one  man  with 
a  Mexican-American  surname  who  be- 
came a  turncoat,  even  though  they  were 
fighting  in  disproportionate  numbers 
and  they  were  captured  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers. 

In  Vietnam  the  same  record  has  been 
written. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  that  our  country 
was  engaged  in  a  war  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  preceding  wars, 
even  including  the  Korean  war,  and  that 
has  naturally  been  reflected  in  what  we 
have  seen  registered  here  in  our  own 
backyard. 

But  I  believe  we  ought  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  record  of  achievement  and 


patriotism  of  this  group  and  of  these 
groups  in  general  who  have  answered  the 
call  of  the  covmtry,  and  who  still  are. 
The  records  will  reflect  that  even  up  to 
the  time  of  the  demise  of  the  draft  the 
greatest  number  of  volunteers  still  vol- 
unteering to  serve  come  from  the  area  I 
have  the  distinction  of  serving.  I  believe 
that  this  record  is  one  worthy  of  national 
attention. 

I  also  believe  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  dis- 
franchised and  as  impoverished  as  this 
contingent  may  have  been,  they  served 
nobly  and  patriotically  and  they  did  find 
themselves  in  prison,  but  the  facts 
clearly  reflect  that  not  one  either  abdi- 
cated or  turncoated,  and  this  is  a  clear 
reflection  on  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
and  service  of  this  continguent  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  to  the  service  of 
our  coimtry. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  House  embarked 
upon  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Chair. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
TO  OWN  GOLD 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
6  years  that  my  good  friend  Jim  McClthie 
sat  in  this  House  seat,  he  was  an  out- 
spoken believer  in  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  own  gold. 

That  right  was  violated  in  the  1930's 
when  this  Government  moved  to  un- 
necessarily restrict  individual  liberties 
insofar  as  gold  was  concerned.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  dillydallied  around  in  our 
obligations  to  restore  the  right  to  owTier- 
ship.  By  failing  to  act,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  led  down  the  garden  path 
on  the  real  value  and  importance  of  gold 
in  the  economy. 

Yesterday,  Jim  McClure  flnally  won 
the  first  round  in  his  fight.  His  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  voted  68  to  23  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment  lifting  the  ban  effec- 
tive December  31,  1973.  It  was  a  great 
victory  for  every  American  citizen,  and 
I  congratulate  Senator  McClure  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  action.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  similar 
action  at  the  first  opportunity. 


MEDIA  ATTACK  ON  FBI  AGENTS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  cease 
to  be  amazed  at  the  propriety  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  names  in  the  news  media  by  using 
governmental  agencies  or  some  other  un- 
suspecting unit  as  a  whipping  boy. 

I  am  a  giaduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Police  Academy,  and  I  take  exception  to 
a  news  release  sent  out  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues 2  days  ago  calling  FBI  agents 


"peeping  Toms."  We  have  sunk  to  a  new 
level  when  we  castigate  a  unit  of  men 
who  have  done  such  a  fine  job  for  this 
country,  who  are  following  instructions 
laid  down  by  this  Congress  to  investigate 
those  persons  who  might  be  disaffected 
from  this  country  or  who  might  be  doing 
something  that  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  would  read  the 
memorandum  that  was  issued  more  care- 
fully, perhaps  the  gentlemen  might  un- 
derstand plain  ordinary  English,  but  I 
am  certain  that  no  agent  would  have 
done  what  this  gentleman  had  done,  that 
is,  offer  to  sell  information  to  the  news 
media  for  the  amount  of  $25.  as  was  done 
some  months  ago  by  the  colleague  re- 
ferred to.  I  wonder  if  the  Oregon  paper 
quoted  is  on  the  buying  list? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  an  outrage 
to  discredit  such  a  fine  organization  as 
the  FBI  by  name-calling.  Some  people 
can  compress  the  most  words  into  the 
smallest  ideas  without  half  trying. 


FISCAL    CONTROLS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Budgetary  Responsibility  and  Control 
Act  of  1973,  a  measure  designed  to  im- 
prove and  implement  procedures  for  fis- 
cal controls  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject  of  Presidential  im- 
poundment, on  tiie  need  for  fiscal  integ- 
rity, and  on  the  need  for  Congress  to  re- 
gain its  rightful  role  as  coequal  with  the 
executive  branch  in  determining  fiscal 
priorities  and  allocating  available  reve- 
nues. 

My  bill  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
designed  to  deal  with  all  of  these  problem 
areas : 

First,  it  establishes  a  procedure  by 
which  a  total  limit  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  set  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

Second,  it  outlines  a  means  by  which 
Congress  can  approve  or  disapprove  spe- 
cific Presidential  impoundments;  and 

Third,  it  establishes  a  congressional 
budget  review  system. 

Each  of  these  objectives  is  important, 
but  I  believe  the  titles  dealing  with  the 
third  objective  will  carry  the  greatest 
benefits  to  the  American  people  in  the 
long  run.  My  bill  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
whose  sole  function  will  be  to  provide 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Sena  e 
with  the  detailed  information  they  need 
on  each  and  every  program  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  being  expended.  This 
committee  will  use  its  expertise  to  de- 
velop a  legislative  budget  reflecting  con- 
gressional priorities,  so  that  a  compari- 
son can  be  made  between  tliis  budget 
and  that  submitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  with  these  tool.- 
at  our  disposal  that  we  can  do  a  more 
effective  job  of  serving  both  tlie  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  the  people  of  Ameiica 
for  whom  the  Federal  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  providing  effective  and 
relevant  services.  I  am  sure  that  my 
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colleagues  will  agrej  with  me  that  both 
fiscal  responsibility  and  effective  review 
of  priorities  are  paramount  goals  of  this 
legislative  body. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  GRANT 
PROGRAM,  VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  93-77) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval H.R.  3298,  an  act  to  restore  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program 
which  was  terminated  earlier  this  year. 

My  recent  budget  proposals  to  the 
Congress  reflect  the  results  of  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  Identify  Federal  programs 
that  should  be  reformed,  cut  back  or 
eliminated.  In  each  case  we  asked  one 
simple  question:  would  this  program 
justify  an  increase  in  taxes  in  order  to 
pay  for  it? 

The  rural  water  and  sewer  program, 
which  was  launched  eisht  years  ago  to 
assist  rural  communities  in  constnicting 
water  and  sewer  lines,  failed  that  test. 
It  forced  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  pay 
for  services  that  should  be  locally  fi- 
nanced, and  it  did  so  in  a  most  uneven 
and  questionable  way.  We  therefore 
terminated  It  on  January  1,  1973  as  part 
of  our  determined  effort  to  hold  down 
taxes  and  combat  inflation. 

Now  the  Congress  seeks  to  revive  the 
program.  This  is  a  disservice  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept. 

For  many  years,  local  communities 
have  proudly  financed  and  built  their 
own  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Tliey  have 
recognized  that  these  services  are  pri- 
marily local  in  nature  and  should  be  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility — just  as  lo- 
cal communities  pay  for  their  own 
garbage  services  and  fire  protection. 

Resurrection  of  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  program  would  serve  only  to  under- 
cut that  tradition,  shoving  aside  local  au- 
thorities for  the  increasingly  powerful 
Federal  Government. 

This  program  also  enlarges  the  Federal 
responsibility  in  a  particularly  Ineffective 
and  Insidious  way.  Experience  has  shown 
that  water  and  sewer  grants  have  been 
distributed  In  a  totally  scattershot  fash- 
Ion.  Many  rural  communities,  although 
qualified  under  the  program,  have  built 
Uieir  own  water  and  sewage  systems 
without  waiting  for  Federal  help.  They 
need  no  incentive  from  Washington.  Yet, 
In  other  cases,  the  water  and  sewer  grants 
actually  delay  construction,  as  communi- 
ties which  would  ordinarily  finance  the 
facilities  on  their  own.  choose  instead  to 
wait  in  line  for  Federal  subsidies.  The 
result  has  been  a  very  uneven  pattern  of 
distribution.  It  should  also  come  as  no 
surprise  that  over  time  the  program  has 
attained  a  distinct  flavor  of  porkbarrel. 

Moreover,  by  singling  out  a  relatively 
small  group  of  people  to  receive  Federal 
grants  to  help  build  their  private  water 
and  sewer  lines,  this  program  forces  the 
majority  of  taxpayers,  in  effect,  to  pay 
double  taxes:  once  to  build  their  own  fa- 
cilities and  then  again  to  build  the  sewers 
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in  someone  else's  backyar^ 
taxation  leads  to  little  national 
deserves  to  be  stopped, 
time  when  we  are  eames 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  s; 

In  view  of  the  many 
program,  I  am  convinced 
no  longer  be  inflicted  on 
taxpayer.  Congressional 
water  and  sewer  grants  at 
ated  level  of  H.R.  3298  vioxild 
Federal  spending  by  at  leajt 
dm-ing  fiscal  years  1973-' 
represent  a  dangerous 
dam  that  this  Administraiion 
structed  to  hold  back  a  further 
inflation  or  higher  taxes, 

A  grave  constitutional 
raised  by  HJl.  3298,  whic(i 
mandate  the  spending  of 
appropriated  by  the 
tomey  General  has  advisee 
a  mandate  conflicts  with 
of  executive  power  to  the 
by  Article  n  of  the 
H.R.  3298  is  objectionable 
practical  and  economic 
basic  legal  grounds  as  well 

In  reconsidering  this  bill 
should  bear  in  mind  that 
1974  budget  already  provides 
lion    in    Rural    Develoi 
funds  for  water  supply  systems 
areas  which  will  help  loca 
borrow  at  favorable  interest 
addition,  the  Environmental 
Agency  will  be  providing 
billion  in  fiscal  years  1973 
waste  disposal  facilities 
try.  These  grants  will  be 
cordance  with  State 
and  may  be  used  in  nrral 
priority  projects. 

I  recognize  that  despile 
grams,  some  rural  commi4iities 
of  sewer  assistance  may 
ing  difficulties  because  of 
to  borrow  at  reasonable 
nately,  a  solution  to  this 

If  my  veto  of  this  bill 
will  use  my  authority  un^er 
Development  Act   to   p 
rural  commimities  with  lians 
for  water  facilities  but  also  for 
opment  of  sewage  facilitiei 
for  sewer  services  will  b< 
fiscal  years  1973  and  197^ 
taken  at  a  fraction  of 
taxpayer  required  by  H.R. 
mit  qualified  small  commuhities 
pete  for  credit  on  reasonalje 

Taken  in  conjunction 
ures  already  planned,  this 
should  provide  sufficient  Federal 
to   those   communities 
need  water  and  sewage  systems 
shattering    the    limits    of 
policy.  I  therefore  urge 
responsible  Members  of 
join  with  me  in  preventing 
imwise    and    probably 
measure  from  becoming 

In  upholding  my  veto  of 
Rehabilitation  Act  earlier 
Congress  demonstrated 
aside  partisan  political 
the  interest  of  America's 
being.  I  urge  the  Member 
gress  to  hold  to  that 
reconsidering  this  second 
tionary,  budget-breaking 
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Together,  we  can  hold 
infiation  for  all  of  the 
Together,  we  can  also 
in  which  local  and  State  governments 
will  have  both  the  incentii'e  and  the 
means  to  meet  their  legitin  ate  respon- 
sibilities without  undue  inter;  erence  from 
Washington  and  without  a  ;  )roliferation 
of  costly  and  unnecessary  I'ederal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  whi<^  H.R.  3298 
would  re-establish. 

RichAro  Nixon, 

The  White  House,  April  5il973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  messfge  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House   locument. 

The  question  is,  will  the  I  [ouse  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  bill  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  tfie  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.   p'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  that 
f lurther  consideration  of  th ;  veto  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3298)  be  postponed  until  Ti^esday,  April 
10, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Iieill)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  f'as  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  o: 
distinguished  majority  leac^r 
gram  for  the  remainder  of 
any,  and  the  schedule  for  ne^t 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speakjer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  ore  resolution 
still  pending  before  the  Hoiise  today,  a 
travel  resolution,  and  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  that,  there  will  be  no  fiurther 
business  for  this  week,  anc  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  go  over  un- 
til Monday  next. 

The  program  for  the  weel^  of  April  9, 
1973,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day  ai^d  there  will 
be  two  bills: 

H.R.  342,  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel; 
and 


H.R.  4586,  incorporate  the 
convenienced  Sportsmen's 

For  Tuesday  and  the  bal^ince 
week  we  will  have : 

A  vote  on  the  override  o; 
dent's  veto  of  HM.  3298, 
sewer  grant  program,  which 
from  the  President; 

House  Joint  Resolution 
Union  delegation,  subject  to 
granted; 

H.R.  3180,  franking  privilege 
bers  of  Congress,  subject  to 
granted;  and 

H.R.  6168,  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  gran  «d 
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Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee last  night,  giving  the  minority  until 
Tuesday  to  write  its  report.  If  the  Rules 
Committee  grants  a  special  rule  on  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  it  could  well 
come  up  Wednesday  afternoon. 

There  is  a  great  possibility  we  would 
ask  for  an  early  session  on  Thursday  of 
next  week  so  we  could  complete  the  bill 
Thursday  night.  If  it  is  not  completed  on 
Thursday  night,  then  it  would  be  the  will 
of  the  majority  on  this  side  in  order  to 
complete  the  bill  to  continue  considera- 
tion on  Friday  and  complete  considera- 
tion of  that  bill  on  Friday. 

Mr.  GERALD  F.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  if 
my  understanding  is  correct.  Is  the  rural 
water -sewer  program  the  first  order  of 
business  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  the  first  business 
on  Tuesday  next;  yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Some  ques- 
tion has  be  n  raised  that  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  the  month  there  was 
to  be  no  business. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  announcement 
earlier  this  year  was  that  we  would  meet 
on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  if  business 
were  available.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
worked  a  Friday  as  yet  and  we  hope  we  do 
not  have  to  work  Friday  of  this  next 
week,  but  if  we  cannot  complete  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  considera- 
tion on  Thursday  we  would  ask  the  House 
to  meet  on  Friday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, and  this  is  only  my  under- 
standing, that  even  when  we  announced 
there  would  be  no  business  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Fridays  of  the  month, 
that  was  done  on  the  imderstanding  that 
would  be  true  unless  there  was  some 
lu-gent  business. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  no  definite  commitment 
that  we  would  not  meet  on  any  second 
or  fourth  Friday,  but  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding if  there  was  urgent  business 
we  would  meet. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Member  of  Congress  understood  if 
there  was  emergency  business  we  would 
be  required  to  work  on  the  first  and  third 
Fridays.  However,  it  was  the  understand- 
ing of  this  Member  of  Congress  that 
Members  should  hold  themselves  ready 
to  work  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  but 
that  we  could  make  commitments  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Fridays.  This  Member 
has  done  so.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  considered  the  Economic 
stabilization  Act  but  it  only  got  organized 
in  early  March  and  there  has  been  ample 
opportunity  to  take  that  matter  up  and 
I  assure  the  House  I  shall  object  very 
strenuously  If  we  attempt  to  bring  it  up 
next  Friday. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  9,   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjom-ns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM APRIL  29,  1973,  AS  DAY  OF 
OBSERVANCE  OF  30TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  WARSAW  GHETTO  UP- 
RISING 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  303)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  ob- 
servance of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  this  resolution 
require  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  it  will  require  no  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  303 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the  29th  day 
of  AprU  1973  is  hereby  marked  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
uprising  against  the  Nazi  occupation  forces 
by  the  beleaguered  and  outnumbered  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  who,  by  their  heroic 
struggle,  reaffirmed  the  Ineradicable  determi- 
nation of  mankind  to  fight  for  freedom  from 
oppression  and  symbolized  the  indestructible 
spirit  of  liberty. 

The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a,  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  29, 
1973,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  tVie 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  The  resolution 
before  us  today  calls  on  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States  to  proclaim  an  ob- 
servance of  that  anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
the  reasons  why  I  think  tliat  anniversaiy 
deserves  a  special  commemoration. 

Many  stories  of  human  triumph  and 
human  tragedy  came  out  of  the  ashes 
of  World  War  II,  but  there  are  perhaps 
none  so  moving  as  the  story  of  the  War- 
saw Ghetto. 

Wai-saw  was  once  the  center  of  East- 
ern Em-opean  Jewry.  In  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  there  were  over  1  mil- 
lion Jews  living  there.  They  contributed 
to  every  facet  of  Polish  life,  and  had  a 
thriving  culture  of  their  own.  The  Jewish 
theater  of  Warsaw  was  one  of  the  great- 
est theaters  in  Europe.  The  rabbis  of 
Warsaw  were  consulted  by  Jews  all  over 
the  world  for  their  wisdom. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  after  invading  Poland  in  1939 
was  to  establish  restrictions  on  what 
Jews  could  and  could  not  do.  By  1940 
there  was  a  ghetto  in  which  Jews  were 
forced  to  live  under  pain  of  death.  This 
ghetto  was  nothing  more  than  a  holding 
pen  for  those  to  be  transported  to  the 
death  camps  being  built  in  Poland  and 
Germany.  The  Jews  in  the  ghetto  were 
slowly  any  systematically  being  starved 
to  death,  being  allowed  to  die  from  the 
various  plagues  and  diseases  that  come 
from  overcrowding  and  vmdemourish- 
ment. 

But  somehow,  life  for  the  Jews  in  the 
ghetto  continued.  Babies  were  still  born 
and  young  lovers  still  got  married.  They 
never  stopped  hoping,  although  there 
was  all  too  little  they  could  hope  for.  A 
precious  few  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
work  permits  that  allowed  them  to  leave 
the  ghetto  and  go  to  work  in  the  German 
factories.  Those  people  became  adept  at 
smuggling.  The  contraband  they  brought 
back  with  them  was  an  orange  or  a  po- 
tato or  perhaps  some  medicine  for  a 
sick  child.  An  underground  grew  ud  that 
managed  to  maintain  tenuous  contacts 
with  the  Polish  partisans.  The  ghetto 
Jews  never  stopped  trying  to  live  their 
lives  as  best  they  could,  even  thouijh  the 
Germans  were  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live  at  all. 

Finally,  the  Germans  hit  on  their 
"final  solution,"  and  the  deportations  to 
the  death  camps  began.  What  was  once 
a  community  of  a  million  living  sculs 
was  soon  decimated  to  a  few  thousniid. 
But  these  few  thousand  could  stand  no 
more.  In  their  final  act  of  desperation 
and  courage,  they  determined  that  if 
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they  were  to  die,  they  wotold  at  least  die 
gloriously  and  happily  In  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  their  tormentors  would  die 
with  them.  On  April  29, 1943.  they  finally 
fought  back. 

A  handful  of  Jews,  mostly  yoimg  men 
who  had  escaped  the  deportations  to  the 
death  camps  because  they  were  strong 
enough  to  work  for  the  Germans,  held 
off  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  this 
world  has  ever  known  for  nearly  a 
month.  They  smuggled  in  weapons,  using 
children  to  carry  them  through  the  sew- 
ers of  Warsaw.  They  became  proficient  in 
making  and  using  molotov  cocktails.  All 
through  their  fight,  they  continued  to 
broadcast  to  the  outside  world,  hoping 
that  someone,  somewhere  would  hear 
them,  but  nobody  ever  did.  The  Polish 
partisians  ignored  them. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  Jews  who  took 
part  in  the  uprising  died,  either  in  the 
ruins  of  Warsaw  or  in  one  of  the  death 
camps.  The  story  of  their  incredible  brav- 
ery did  not  become  known  until  after 
World  War  n  was  ended.  It  was  nearly 
lost  in  the  stories  of  all  the  other  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
war.  But  it  is  a  story  which  we  should  all 
know  and  which  we  should  never  forget. 

The  strength  and  courage  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  Jews  who  dared  to  fight  back 
against  the  incredible  strength  of  the 
Nazi  army  is  an  example  to  us  all  of  the 
heights  which  human  beings  can  attain. 
For  too  long,  not  only  the  Nazis  but  peo- 
ple everywhere  thought  that  Jews  would 
never  fight  back,  that  any  humiliation 
could  be  visited  upon  them  and  that  the 
Jews  would  accept  it  gladly  as  their 
unique  lot  In  life.  The  Jews  of  Warsaw 
who  dared  fight  back  showed  the  world 
that  this  was  not  true.  The  ghetto  war- 
riors showed  the  world  that  Jews  were 
not  only  the  People  of  the  Book,  but 
people  of  tremendous  courage. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  we  should  all  bear 
in  mind  when  we  consider  what  is  hap- 
pening now  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as 
the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Warsaw  struck  back  at  their  oppres- 
sors, so  too  are  the  Jews  in  Russia  fight- 
ing against  the  official  anti-Semitism  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  Remembering  what 
happened  on  April  29,  1943  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto  will  give  us  a  greater  insight 
into  what  is  happening  in  April  1973  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  memories  of  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike  as  a  testament  to  both  the 
best  and  the  worst  in  the  human  race. 
We  must  remember  the  ghetto  and  the 
uprising,  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
who  died,  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
never  letting  such  a  thing  happen  again 
anywhere. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  303  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  proclaiming 
April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observance  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising. 

In  that  valiant  struggle,  a  few  him- 
died  Jews  held  off  the  German  soldiers 
and  tanks  for  3  weeks.  The  stmggle  was 
a  lonely  one,  and  in  the  end  40,000  Jews 
had  been  slaughtered,  the  area  razed. 
Today,  30  years  later,  their  struggle 
remains  a  symbol  to  Jew  and  gentile 
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tie 

ii 


resist  id 


standi:  ig 
resist(  d 


camps. 

They  fought  and 
and  homemade  weapons 
and  mortars. 

They  fought  and  resist^ 
or  water  against  a 

They  fought  and 
month. 

But  on  April  29-30,  19 
ance  ended. 

But  those  of  us  that 
event  also  remember  a  Yi4dish 
came  out  of  the  uprising 
English,  "The  Song  of  th( 
san,"  and  it  was  written 
who  died  within  the  walls 
ghetto.  I  woiild  like  to 
Record  the  translation 
that  my  colleagues  can 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  thjse 
pie. 

The  translation  of  the 


hr 


o: 


The  Song  of  the  Jewi4h 
Don't  ever  say,  "For  me  this 
Now  that  the  clouds  above 

of  day 
Because  the  day  for  which 

appear 
And  our  footsteps  loud  proclaim 

here." 


Prom  the  date-palm  lands 
est  plains 


Apri 


the  oppressed 
on  the  side 


Germany  was 

jy  many  brave 

omen   in   our 

armies  of  our 

was  it  waged 

Jews  in  the 

April     1943 

onslaught  of  the 


w#men,  number- 
fought  while 

tarvation  and 
84tempt  to  save 

concentration 


with  stones 
against  tanlcs 


with  no  food 
army, 
for  almost  1 


3,  that  resist- 

remember  the 

song  that 

t  is  entitled  in 

Jewish  Parti- 

Hirsch  Glick, 

of  the  Warsaw 

jlace  into  the 

that  song,  so 

i^iderstand  and 

heroic  peo- 


ong  follows: 


Partisan 
the  final  way," 
<  onceal  the  light 


D  e 


yearn  will  yet 
'We  are 


d(  wn  to  the  cold- 


We  have  arrived  with  all  our  t<^tvire  and  our 
pain 

And  wherever  our  life's  blood  |nay  flow 

More  courageous  yet  will  grow. 

A  new  morning  for  our  peopl^  bright  with 
dawn 

Ovir  yesterdays  with  otir  oppressors  past  for- 
lorn 

And  If  we  have  to  wait  until  th4  light  appears 

This  song  shall  be  our  passwor  1  through  the 
ye£irs. 


It  Is  a  song  we  had  to  write  In 
Not  the  song  of  birds  that 

higher 
But  from  behind  their  falling 

pie  sang 
This  song,  as  they  clutched 


blood  and  fire 
■eely  soar  yet 


f  •( 


yalls,  our  peo- 
arm  In  arm. 


firs 


The  joint  resolution  was 
engrossed  and  read  a  thiijd 
read  the  third  time,  and 
motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA  YE 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
in  which  to  revise  and  extmd 
marks  on  the  joint  resolutio^i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlema^i 
fornia? 

Thre  was  no  objection 
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TERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
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ordered  to  be 

time,  was 

and  a 

laid  on  the 


pissed. 


Csi.  Lfornia.    Mr. 
»}nsent  that 
days 
their  re- 
just  passed, 
objection  to 
from  Cali- 


AU- 
lE  ON  IN- 
AFFAIRS 


tfe: 


Mr.  BOTJiTNG.  Mr.  Speal  ;er.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  340  and  afk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  340 

Resolved,  That  the  Comjnltfee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authoriz  id  to  send  two 
members  of  such  committee  to  attend  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Intern  ational  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  the  Preservatl  on  nad  Resto- 
ration of  Cultural  Property  in  Rome,  Italy, 
during  the  period  April  7  thr  )ugh  12,  1973. 

Local  currencies  owned  b  r  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  availabli   to  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  on  In 


suiar  Affairs  of  the  House  of  F  epresentatives 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
pursuant  to  the  authority  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States  as  set  forth  In  this  resolu- 
tion. In  addition  to  any  other  :ondition  that 
may  be  applicable  with  respec  ;  to  the  use  of 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
by  the  members  of  the  comalttee.  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  shall  applj  with  respect 
to  their  use  of  such  currencies ; 

( 1 )  No  member  of  such  cc  mmittee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  curre  ncles  or  sub- 
sistence in  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rai  e  set  forth  in 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  i  «curlty  Act  of 
1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  of  such  cciiimlttee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  of  local  cur- 
rencies for  transportation  In  efcess  of  actual 
transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  fundd  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  def r  lying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committe<  in  any  coun- 
try where  local  currencies  arq  available  for 
this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  of  such  cdmmittee  shaU 
make  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  an 
itemized  report  showing  the  n  imber  of  days 
visited  in  each  country  whose  local  curren- 
cies were  spent,  the  amount  of   per  diem 


erior  and  In- 
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furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  if 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or,  if  such  trans- 
portation is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and  the  identification  of  the 
agency.  All  such  individuals  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  in  time  zones. 

Mr.  BOIJ.TNG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
"  see  (Mr.  QmLLEN)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  some- 
what unusual.  The  easiest  way  to  explain 
It  is  to  read  from  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the 
chairjmEin  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

As  you  imdoubtedly  know,  the  Speaker  has 
named  two  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  attend  the 
general  assembly  of  the  International  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Res- 
toration of  Cultural  Property  in  Rome.  Italy. 
Congressmen  Roy  A.  Taylor  and  Joe  Skubltz, 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation,  have  been 
named  as  members  of  the  American  delega- 
tion. Since  the  authorizing  resolution  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
does  not  include  authority  for  international 
travel  and  expenses  related  thereto.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  consider  a  special 
authorizing  resolution. 

This  is  what  this  is  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  What  is  a  study 
of  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
cultural  property  in  Rome?  What  does 
that  entail? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  have  to  plead 
entire  Ignorance.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  does  not  know  about  that.  He 
understands  that  it  is  an  international 
conference  of  sufficient  significance  to 
justify  the  travel  of  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  do  not  know  the  details  of  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  not  involve  a 
study  of  the  peasantry  in  Italy  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  would  it?  It  would 
not  involve  a  study  of  the  way  they  have 
been  living  through  the  ages  in  Italy? 

Mr-  BOLLING.  I  would  assume  not,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  wants  to  be 
accurate  with  his  friend  from  Iowa.  He 
simply  does  not  know  what  the  studj'  is 
about.  He  just  knows  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  considers 
It  important  enough  for  two  members  to 
go  and  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
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considers  It  important  enough.  I  simply 
do  not  know  what  the  study  is  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  though  we  had  the  cul- 
tural center  of  the  world  along  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  Washington.  I  thought  it 
was  possible  to  study  all  the  culture  that 
was  necessary  to  be  studied  right  here. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  understand 
what  these  two  gentlemen  are  going  to 
study  when  they  get  to  Rome. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tlemen will  make  a  report  on  their  trip, 
and  we  can  then  discover  what  they 
discover. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  comes  a 
little  late,  after  they  have  returned  from 
their  nice  jimket.  What  is  it.  5  days  or 
something  like  that? 

Incidentally,  this  resolution  Is  cutting 
it  pretty  thin.  They  are  supposed  to  de- 
part the  continental  United  States  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  this  is  the  5th. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  impression  is  that — 
I  have  some  additional  Information 
which  someone  has  been  kind  enough  to 
submit  to  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  accurate. 

The  Assembly  meets  April  9  through 
April  12.  There  are  several  items  on  the 
agenda  of  direct  concern  to  American  in- 
terests. Among  these  are  proposed 
amendments  to  the  statutes  of  the 
Center — that  is  the  International  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Property — to 
permit  enlarged  representation  of  the 
various  cultural  and  geographical  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  other  item  of  direct  concern  to  us 
within  the  Assembly  will  be  consideration 
of  the  scale  of  membership  fees  of  the 
various  nations. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  want  the  United  States  repre- 
sented when  they  were  considering  fees. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Considering  fees? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  are  going  to  con- 
sider fees,  there  is  only  one  way  the  fees 
will  go  for  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
up.  That  is  the  story  with  practically  all 
of    these    international    study    groups, 
whether  they  be  studying  art  and  cul- 
ture or  whatever  they  happen  to  study. 
Mr.   BOLLING.   To  my   friend   from 
Iowa  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  the  good 
judgment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  ,  and  of  my  friend 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  .  I  believe  they  will  be  fine 
representatives  for-the  United  States  at 
this  event. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  song  that  ex- 
tols the  virtues  of  Paris  in  the  spring- 
time. Is  there  a  song  that  extols  the  vir- 
tues of  Rome  in  the  spring,  or  does  the 
gentleman  know? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman's  range 
of  interest  is  such  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  await  with  a 
lot  of  interest  the  report  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  gentleman  from  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Kansas  on  their  study  of  art  and 
culture  in  Rome.  It  should  be  interestiiig. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 


(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  have  explained  the  reso- 
lution in  detail,  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  340  au- 
thorizes travel  by  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  attend  the  Creneral  Assembly  of 
the  International  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property  in  Rome,  Italy.  This 
trip  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  April  7  and 
run  through  April  12. 

The  ranking  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion have  been  named  as  members  of 
the  American  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  pre\'ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  281,  nays  70, 
answered  "present"  3.  not  voting  79,  as 
follows : 


Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hamraer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

H:^nsen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash.  - 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Keiuz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holifleld 
Hclt<unan 
Kortou 
Hosnier 
Howard 


I  Roll  No.  771 

TEAS— 281 

Abdnor 

Chisholm 

Addabbo 

Clark 

Alexander 

Clausen, 

Andrews,  N.C. 

DonH. 

Andrews. 

Clay 

N.Dak. 

Cochran 

Annunzio 

Cohen 

Arends 

Conyers 

Bergland 

Corman 

Bevlll 

CoughUn 

Bingham 

Cronln 

Blackburn 

CxUver 

Blatnik 

Daniels, 

Boggs 

Dommick  V. 

Bcland 

Danielson 

Boiling 

Davis,  Ga. 

Bowen 

Davis,  S.C. 

Bray 

de  la  Garza 

Breaux 

Delaney 

Breckinridge 

Dellenback 

Erinkley 

DcUums 

Brooks 

Derwinskl 

Broomfield 

Dickinson 

Brotzmpn 

Diggs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dini;ell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dorn 

Drown.  Ohio 

Downing 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Drlnaa 

Burgener 

du  Pont 

Burke,  Fla. 

Eckhardt 

Burke.  Mass. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Eilberg 

Burton 

Esch 

Byron 

Evans,  Colo. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Fascell 

Carney.  Ohio 

Pindley 

Carter 

Fish 

Casey,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Cederberg 

Flood 

Chamberlain 

Flowers 

Chappell 

Foley 
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HunEat« 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McComiaclc 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlulsh 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Pa. 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ba  falls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blester 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Duncan 
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Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NfelU 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roucallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

NAYS— 70 
Frenzel 
Froehllch 
Oilman 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Guyer 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Land  grebe 
Lott 
Lujan 
McColUster 
McSpadden 
Mayne 
Miller 
Minshall,  Ohio 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shrtver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Pettis 

Powell,  Ohio 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Scherle 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Wylle 

Young.  Pla. 
Zwacb 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Skiibitz  Symms  Taylor,  N.C. 


NOT  VOTING— 79 


Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson 

Calif. 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Biaggl 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke,  CallX, 
Butler 
Conlan 
Cents 
Cotter 


ni. 


Denholm 

Dent 

Donobue 

Dulskl 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Frey 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Ooldwater 

Grasso 

Grover 

Gunter 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hubert 

HilU« 


Hogan 

Keating 

King 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

McKlnney 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mollohan 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price,  Ter. 

Rallsback 

Rooney,  N.T. 


Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 


Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tleman 
Ullman 
Walsh 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Cam. 
WolS 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 


So  the  resolution  was  agrfeed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced    ;he  following 
pairs : 


Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  w|th 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr,  Slkes  with  Mr.  Grover. 
Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  AshbrAk 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Erlenbi  rn 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  HUH 
Mr,  Dulskl  with  Mr,  Goldwa' 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wit  i 
Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr,  Butler. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Eshlemai 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr,  Harve  j. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  M] 
Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 

Mr.  Conte, 

Mr.  Wolflf  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  McKlnniy 
Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Price  ol  1 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Railsbajk 
Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Sarasln. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Mathia; 
Mr.    Denholm    with    Mr. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Walsl 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Bob  Wijon 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Youni 
Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Smltl 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr, 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Young 

llna. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  MoUahan  with  Mr 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Neften 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Stelger 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Stojes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California 

man. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California 

of  Texas. 


Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Conlan. 


er. 
Mr.  Hogan. 


.  Latta. 
;allfornla  with 


Texas. 


of  California. 
Sfcbelius. 


Youi  g 


of  Alaska, 
of  New  York, 
of  Illinois, 
•f  South  Caro- 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider, 
table. 


CARPOOLS— REDUCE 
AND  CONSERVE 


aid 


(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  .. 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,   to  revise  and 
marks  and  include 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr. 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  _ 
nationwide  emission  limit 
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model  year  of  1975. 
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emissions  must  contain  _ 
require  carbon  monoxide  „ 
bon  emission  levels  in  197 
cars  to  be  at  least  90 
those  allowable  under 
plicable  to  1970  vehicles  and 
1970  amendments  further 
requirement  that  1976 
vehicles  should  emit  at 
less  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light-duty  vehicles, 
during  the  1971  model  yea 
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engines.  The 
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moctl  light-duty 

90  percent 

thdn  measured 

njanufactured 

which  are 


ui  e 


not  subject  to  any  Federal  or 
sion  standard  for  oxides  of 

In  hearings  presently  beii. 
by  the  Environmental  Protec 
spokesmen  for  the  large  .._ 
turers  are  going  on  record  as  . 
Will  not  be  able— in  the  ligl^; 
exhaust  emission  technology 
in  a  short  period  of  time  ex 
sion  devices  that  will  prove 
in  price  and  gasoline  ., 

efficient  in  terms  of  both 

quired  emission  levels  and  , 
that  level  for  the  life  of 
vehicle. 

The  portent  of  all  this 
may  not  have  the  desired 

motor  vehicles  by  the „ 

years,  and  it  is  apparent  tha 
have  such  vehicles  in  the 
near  future. 

This  awai-eness  should  ^. 
act  in  the  interest  of  control 
lution    from    motor    vehiclfe 
through     legislative     actior 
methods  of  transportation  wl 
Into  the  43 -percent  contribut  „ 
vehicles  to  the  air  polluticn 
And  indeed,  on  the  local  leve 
such    as    parking    bans    on 
streets  during  certain  hours, 
parking  taxes  on  commute 
creased   availability   and   U! 
transportation  have  already 
and  recognized  as  soimd  d( 
the  ever-increasing  influx  o 
hides  into  the  great  met 
of  our  Nation  which  are 
affected  by  the  automobile ., 
and  to  the  ever-increasing 
of  our  fixed  and  rapidly  di 
reserves.  The  unpopularity 
posals  With  the  voter-corm... 
to  his  automobile  for  reasons 
and  convenience  has  understi 
effectively  blocked  their  adop 
ous  enforcement.  The  solui 
vious — transportation  contro 
should  offer  benefits  and  not 
alties    with    respect    to    mo 
uses. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  tha 
whelming  majority  of  motor 
use  on  metropolitan  highways , 
streets  during  morning  and 
hours  contain  only  one 

driver — I  am  today  ^.„. 

troducing  legislation  that  wil 
reduce  the  number  of  cars 
during  these  periods. 

Under    my  bill,   limited    , 
would  be  made  available  to 
commuting  to  and  from 
employment   in   carpools 
would  be  in  the  form  of 
tually  incurred  for 
mobile  operating  costs  and 

The  automobile  operating 
of  my  bUl  is  identical  to 
Treasury  allowance  based  on 
mileage  traveled  during 
and  available  to  those  taxpay( 
required  to  use  their  motor 
their  trade  or  business 
would  be  12  cents  per  mile 
15,000    miles   of   carpool 
cents  per  mile  for  carpool 
15,000  miles.  The  parking 
would  be  in  addition  to  the 
duction  and  in  that  respect  it 
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the  current  tax  treatment  of  such  fees 
incurred  in  business  travel  in  that  the 
deduction  therefor  is  allowed  only  if  the 
taxpayer  itemizes  his  business  travel  ex- 
penses in  lieu  of  taking  the  Treasurs^ 
allowance  respecting  business  mileage. 

The  enactment  of  my  bill  will  effect  a 
revenue  loss.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  the  cost  in  lost  revenue  will  be  far 
exceeded  by  the  ultimate  savings  in  fuel 
supply,  road  maintenance  and  wear,  and 
in  the  amounts  of  pollutants  disgorged 
into  the  air  from  the  exhaust  systems  of 
motor  vehicles  that  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  unhealthy  smogs  that 
envelop  our  metropolitan  areas  and  cities 
daily. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wainwright,  a  Miami  con- 
stituent long  active  in  south  Florida  con- 
servation efforts,  first  suggested  this 
proposal  to  me  primarily  as  an  antipol- 
lution incentive.  Mrs.  Wainwright  rea- 
soned, and  I  feel  accurately  so,  that  we 
could  potentially  reduce  both  noise  and 
air  pollution  by  providing  an  income  tax 
Incentive  for  people  to  form  more  car- 
pools  and  thereby  reduce  the  number  of 
cars  on  the  highways  during  the  daily 
rush  hours. 

The  impending  fuel  shortage  crisis  Is 
an  increasingly  important  factor  which 
also  lends  substantial  support  to  this 
proposal.  In  south  Florida  just  last  week. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  announced  that 
gasoline  would  be  limited  to  10  gallons 
per  customer  per  day  at  its  stations  from 
Key  West  to  Palm  Beach.  In  annoimcing 
Its  rationing  program,  Sears  officials  said 
It  had  become  obvious  that  its  stations 
would  run  completely  dry  if  sales  were 
not  restricted.  Since  October  the  Sears 
stations  have  been  on  a  monthly  allot- 
ment which  did  not  meet  the  customer 
demand.  By  borrowing  on  future  months' 
supplies,  they  were  able  to  maintain  full 
service  untU  last  week. 

The  country  faces  a  similar  problem 
nationwide.  There  are  two  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  fuel  shortage.  We  can  in- 
crease our  supply — by  developing  new 
resources  and  by  lifting  import  restric- 
tions— and  we  can  conserve  the  existing 
supply.  By  encouraging  the  use  of  car- 
pools,  and  reducing  the  number  of  cars 
en  the  road,  we  can  effectively  conserve 
fuel  without  resorting  to  rationing. 

The  text  of  my  bill  and  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  follows : 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

This  bill  would  redesignate  the  present 
section  219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  U.S.C,  sec,  219)  as  section  220  and  add 
a  new  section  219  to  provide  additional 
deductions  to  qualified  •  persons  who  Item- 
ize deductions  on  their  tax  returns: 

SECTION    219 OPEBATINO    PASSENGER    ATJTO- 

MOBnj:    IN    A    CARPOOL 

(a)(1)  provides  a  travel  allowance  with 
respect  to  carpool  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  per  mile  for  the  first  15,000  miles 
and  9  cents  per  mile  for  each  travel  mile 
over  15,000  miles. 

(2)  provides  a  deduction  for  parking  fees 
Incurred  as  the  result  of  operating  a  carpool. 

(b)  requires  parking  fee  and  mileage  de- 
ductions to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any 
cash  reimbursements  received  from  qual- 
ified carpool  passengers. 

(c)  Definitions 

(1)  Use  as  part  of  a  carpool — means  an  ar- 


rangement whereby  a  taxpayer  transports 
himself  and  two  or  more  qualified  persons 
whether  part  way  or  all  the  way  to  or  from 
their  places  of  employment. 

(2)  Qualified  passenger — means  any  per- 
son other  than  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or 
a  dependent  who  qualifies  as  a  dependent 
deduction  on  the  taxpayer's  tax  return. 

(3)  Spouse — means  the  taxpayer's  hus- 
band or  wife  and  from  whom  neither  he  nor 
she  was  separated  or  divorced  during  the 
tax  yehr. 

(d)  Regulations — reqtiires  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Makes  conforming  amendments  to  part 
7,  subchapter  B,  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Section  2 — makes  the  Act  applicable  to 
the  tax  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


H.R.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  an  additional  itemized 

deduction  for  the  use  of  a  passenger  auto- 
mobile In  a  carpool 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individu- 
als) is  amended  by  redesignating  section  219 
as  section  220,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
218  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"Sec.  219.  Operating  Passenger  Attiomobile 
IN  A  Carpool 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  owns  a  passenger 
automobile  which  he  uses  In  a  carpool,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction — 

"(1)  12  cents  for  each  of  the  first  15,000 
miles  attributable  to  such  use  during  the  tax- 
able year,  and  9  cents  for  each  mile  In  e.xcess 
of  15,000,  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  for  parking  at- 
tributable to  such  use  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Reduction  for  Reimbitrsement. — The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  as  reimbursement  from  any 
qualified  passenger  for  transportation  of  such 
passenger  in  the  carpool.  The  reciprocal  re- 
ceipt of  carpool  services  shaU  not  be  treated 
as  reimbursement  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Definitions. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Use  as  part  of  a  carpool. — The  term 
'vise  In  a  carpool'  means  \ise  while  transport- 
ing two  or  more  qualified  passengers  as  part 
of  an  arrangement  between  the  taxpayer  and 
such  passengers  whereby  the  taxpayer.  In 
the  course  of  travelling  to  or  from  his  place 
of  employment,  transports  such  passengers 
all  or  part  of  the  way  to  or  from  their  places 
of  employment. 

"(2)  QuALiFiEo  passenger. — The  term 
'qualified  passenger'  means  any  Individual 
other  than  the  taxpayer,  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer,  or  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  as 
defined  In  section  152(a). 

"(3)  Spouse. — Determination  of  marital 
status  shall  be  made  as  provided  In  section 
153. 

"(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section  and  the  substantiation  of 
such  amounts  by  adequate  records." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  tor  part  VIZ  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  219.     Operating    passenger    automobile 

In  a  carpool.  • 
"Sec.  220.    Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  REPORTS  ON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S LATEST  STEPS  TO 
MALIGN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike 
Causey  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  on  the  administration's  latest 
steps  to  malign  the  Congress  and  to 
demean  its  Members. 

The  White  House  has  sent  to  the  top 
public  relations  men  in  all  departments 
and  agencies  a  special  kit  of  defamatory 
materials.  These  materials  are  to  be  used 
in  speeches  by  Federal  officials  and  in 
press  releases  for  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision. 

One  sample  quoted  by  Mr.  Causey  was 
as  follows: 

Each  day  the  Congress  persists  In  its  ef- 
forts to  foist  on  the  American  public  a  gaggle 
of  runaway  spending  schemes  •  •  •  and  boon- 
doggling programs  which  fuel  Inflation  and 
threaten  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  slander 
we  can  expect  every  time  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's small-bore  bureaucrats 
takes  to  the  stump.  The  White  House  is 
calling  out  all  its  tin  soldiers  for  its  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  Congress  and  to 
push  President  Nixon's  scheme  for  one- 
man  rule. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  good  old  American 
sense  of  fairplay,  I  think  it  only  right 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  able 
to  see  the  kit.  Perhaps  we  should  print 
it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members.  I  am  not  sure  I  would  have 
much  success  obtaining  one  from  Mr. 
Ziegler's  office.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  might 
imdertake  to  obtain  a  kit  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  I  submit  Mr.  Causey's  arti- 
cle for  printing  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,   1973] 

PR  Men  Gird  for  "Battle  of  Budget" 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  mobilizing 
the  bureaucracy's  extensive,  and  expensive, 
public  relations  apparatus  for  an  attack  on 
the  "spendthrift"  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress, 

To  make  sure  voters  get  the  same  message, 
federal  writers  have  been  given  a  detailed 
set  of  guidelines  by  the  WTilte  House,  telling 
them  where,  when  and  how  to  warn  tax- 
payers of  the  dangers  to  their  pocketbooks 
if  Congress  tampers  with  the  Presideui's 
budget. 

The  guidelines,  obtained  by  this  column, 
tell  government  specialists  how  to  write 
speeches  warning  of  tax  Increases,  and  give 
lists  of  15  federal  programs  to  be  hit,  anil- 
Congressional  "one  liners"  to  be  used  by  of- 
ficials on  the  banquet  circuit,  and  examples 
of  "horror  stories"  to  be  used  in  spotlighting 
federal  programs  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  end. 

The  idea  is  to  rally  public  pressure  against 
Congress  not  to  tamper  with  the  budget.  The 
approach  is  not  new.  It  was  used   by  the 
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Kennedy  administration  to  push  anti-pov- 
erty programs  and  civil  rights,  and  by  the 
Johnson  administration  to  build  support  for 
our  presence  In  Vietnam.  But  the  scope  of 
the  latest  operation,  and  Its  tight  control 
from  the  White  House,  may  be  unprece- 
dented, and  Is  definitely  attack-oriented. 

Kits,  called  '•The  Battle  of  the  Budget, 
1973."  were  distributed  yesterday  morning 
to  top  agency  officials  and  public  relations 
aides.  The  kit  Includes  detailed  instructions 
as  to  how  future  government  press  releases, 
and  speeches,  are  to  be  written,  listing: 
"Major  Themes." 
"Key  Facts." 

"Sample  Speech  Material,  One-Llners, 
Sample  Speech,"  and  "Anecdotes "  that  lam- 
poon unsuccessful  federal  programs,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  antl-admlnlstration 
newspapers. 

Examples  of  how  "Horror  Stories  Might  Be 
Used"  m  speech  material  and  "canned"  edi- 
torials written  for  newspapers  and  television 
stations  include  the  following: 

"Each  day  the  Congress  persists  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  foist  on  the  American  public  a  gaggle 
of  runaway  spending  schemes  .  .  .  and  boon- 
doggling programs  which  fuel  inflation  and 
threaten  higher  taxes. 

"The  pat  response  by  the  President's  critics 
Is  that  the  President  is  hurting  the  poor, 
not  responding  to  the  people  and  has  his 
priorities  mixed  up." 

It  then  lists  the  programs  Mr.  Nixon  has 
"targeted  for  cutbacks."  and  the  "horror 
stories"  to  be  used  to  Illustrate  they  have 
been  a  waste  of  time  and  taxpayers'  money. 
Tliey  include  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  in  East  Harlem  that  had  "the  com- 
mendable goal  of  1.400  enroUees "  in  a  Job 
training,  placement  system. 

"Only  616  persons  were  actually  enrolled." 
the  guideline  sheet  says,  "while  170  of  those 
dropped  out.  Instead  of  the  hoped-for  Job 
placements  of  920.  the  magic  figure  for  the 
number  of  persons  placed  in  Jobs  was  6.  That 
is  to  say.  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
for  a  program  whose  final  results  were  a 
one  out  of  100  ratio  of  Job  placement." 

In  a  section  called  "Support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Stand,"  speech- writers  are  told  to 
draw  on  Mr.  Nixon's  earlier  antlspendlng 
statements — which  are  attached — and  to  use 
this  followup: 

"As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "The  way  to 
hold  the  line  on  taxes  Is  to  hold  the  line  on 
federal  spending.'  "  The  suggested  followup 
In  a  speech  is  "It  U  as  simple  as  that." 

The  speech-writers  are  then  given  this 
suggestion  for  phrases  their  bosses  must  use 
In  upcoming  speech-making  tours.  They 
should  tell  taxpayer  groups: 

"But  holding  that  line  means  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  favorite  sacred  cows  that 
the  Congress  has  funded  and  refunded  again 
and  again  for  decades."  The  sample  speech 
continues : 

"As  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  these 
Mcred  cows  stopped  giving  milk  years  ago. 
But  each  special  program  has  a  small  but 

determined   band   of  special    beneficiaries 

people  who  have  been  receiving  something 
for  nothing;  people  who  have  been  getting  a 
free  ride  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  These 
free  loaders  are  not  going  to  be  evicted  with- 
out a  fight." 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  briefly  discuss  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  urgency.  As  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  a  crisis  situation  with  respect  to 
student  assistance  programs.  The  well- 
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balanced  and  far-reaching 
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fled  unless  we  move  as 
possible  with  a  student 
tions  measure 

Colleges  and  imiversiti^s 
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available  for  the  1973-74 
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at  this  very  time  of  tlie  yea 
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fimding  mechanisms  and 
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requests. 

It  is  now  April  5  and 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
who  do  not  know  whether 
able  to  enroll  or  continue  taeir 
next  year. 

This  imcertainty  exists 
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the  administration  decidec 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
initiative  and  move  forward 
tiously  as  possible.  It  is 
the  Congress  to  clear  the 
vide  the  certainty  we  work4l 
last  year  in  the  education 
Most  importantly,  the  basi( 
grant  program  depends  on 
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within  the  Committee  on 
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schedule  promulgated  by 
of  Education  for  the  BOG  . 
eliminates  any  compllcatio 
plementation  of  the  BOG 
the  coming  academic  year, 
provided  in  the  very  near 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
thousands  of  students, 
financial  aid  officers,  and 
colleagues  on  the  Committ^ 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUlfe  STOKES 
TO  FRONTIERS  INTERNATIONAL 
13TH  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
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(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  am  I 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Spe 
weekend    in    Tampa,    Fla., 
guished  colleague,  Louis 
an  outstanding  address  to 
of   Frontiers   International 
annual  banquet. 

His  comments  were  so 

ceptive  that  I  thought  others 
to  share  them  with  me  anc 
heard  his  address  in  person: 
Address  by  Hon.  Louis 

Congressman  Gibbons,  Mr. 
dent  Emeritus  Blythe  Andrews 
Members    of    Frontiers    I: 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  is  indeed 
to  be  with  you  this  evening  on 
of  your  13th  annual  banquet.  I 
you,  of  course,  of  the  long  his 
cation  to  service,  progress  and 
Frontiers  International.  I  shou  Id 
however,  that  this  organlzatloi 
the  respect  of  millions  of 
inception. 

The  desire  to  provide  service  _ 
to  needy  people  which  was  thi 
creating  Frontiers  International 
m    international    acclaim    for 
achievements.  As  the  only  serv 
tion  to  be  founded  by  Black  A 
have  also  provided  a  great  deal 
to  those  of  us  who  seek   to   L 

And  let  me  say  that  on  this 
can  all  be  proud  of  your 
orees.  It  Is  certainly  fitting  for 
nity  to  pay  tribute  on  this 
citizens     who      have      by 
ments  made  your  community  a 
place  in  which  to  live. 

I  have  come  here  tonight  as 
previously   addressed   chapters 
International  in  other  cities  ar>, 
tion.  I  am  therefore  familiar  wi 
concerns  about  your  communl 
nation. 

As  one  elected  to  represent 
Nation,  I  share  with  you  these 
cerns.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  fitting 
us  to  mutually  explore  some  of 
concerns. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  attended 
showing  of  a  new  movie  entitled 
The  motion  picture  was  made 
Watts  Festival  of  this  past  year 
rating  the  Watts  riots  of  1965 
movie  expresses  In  an  arti 
mood  of  black  America  today. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the 
purposes  here  tonight  had  to 
opening    of   the   festival    on 
There   were    100,000   black   ] 
tended  that  festival.  As  the  .. 
with   the   singing   and   playing 
Spangled  Banner,  no  one  stooc 
respect  to  the  National  Anthem, 
tending  the  festival  continued 
talk  and  in  all  other  ways  ( 
the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem 

Last  year  at  the  Munich 
young    black    athletes    had 
world's  highest  award  for 
ment.  As  they  stood  on  the 
recognition   of   their   winning 
they   casually   conversed    with 
as  the  Star  Splangled  Banner 
tribute  to  their  achievement.  Sl4ce 
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occurred  on  world-wide  television  and  was 
disrespectful  to  America,  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee punished  them  by  taking  their  med- 
als away  from  them. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  play  oS-Broadway 
entitled  "Ain't  Supposed  to  Die  a  Natural 
Death."  Melvln  Van  Peebles  very  cleverly 
opens  his  play  with  a  small  group  of  mu- 
sicians playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Mr.  Van  Peebles  carefully  contrived  opening 
up  an  all  black  play  with  the  playing  of  the 
National  Anthem  in  order  to  watch  audience 
reaction. 

The  results  each  night  were  Interesting. 
Some  persons  stood,  some  sat,  others  half 
stood  and  half  sat.  Others  looked  about  them 
In  utter  confusion  and  generally,  most  ap- 
peared relieved  when  the  experience  was 
over. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  talked 
with  high  school  members  of  your  family 
regarding  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  In  high 
schools  around  the  Nation  today  many 
young  black  students  either  refuse  to  stand 
or  if  they  stand  they  refuse  to  recite  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

When  questioned  about  their  attitude  they 
candidly  tell  you  that  they  refused  to  be 
hypocritical.  That  this  Is  not  one  Nation. 
Indlvlsable,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
One  young  man  whom  I  asked  for  his  rea- 
sons sununed  It  up  best  when  he  said.  "Mr. 
Stokes,  I'll  stand  up  for  the  flag  when  It 
stands  up  for  me." 

On  Tuesday  night  of  this  week,  according 
to  newspaper  accounts,  75  million  people 
viewed  Marlon  Brando's  renunciation  of  the 
theatre's  most  coveted  award,  that  of  the 
Academy  Award  Oscar  for  best  actor.  The 
following  day,  the  Washington  Post  de- 
scribed audience  reaction  to  Sacheen  Little- 
feather  rejecting  the  oscar  for  Brando.  The 
Post  said  the  audience  gasped,  cheered  and 
catcalled.  This  same  article  went  on  to  some 
extent  making  reference  to  comments  of 
those  present  as  to  whether  Brando  had 
chosen  the  right  time  and  place. 

•  •  •  »  » 
When    the    American    Indian    movement 

seized  the  Wounded  Knee  Reservation  last 
month,  they  cited  Job  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  a  succession  of  broken  treaties 
since  1868.  The  real  question  at  Wounded 
Knee  Is  not  which  set  of  Indians  should  the 
Federal  Government  recognize  and  negotiate 
with.  The  real  question  Is  why  it  Is  that,  105 
years  later,  we  are  still  managing  the  affairs 
of  people  who  had  managed  their  own  af- 
fairs for  thousands  of  years  before  the  May- 
flower arrived  here. 

We  are  now  to  our  third  year  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  seventies.  This  means  that  we 
are  only  three  years  away  from  our  bicen- 
tennial celebration — 200  years  as  a  Nation. 

As  we  began  this  decade  of  the  seventies 
It  was  marked  by  Trauma  and  unrest  In  all 
parts  of  our  country.  Much  of  It,  as  you 
know,  tovolved  the  students  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  who  were  demanding  an- 
swers to  questions  and  the  resolution  of 
problems  which  society  had  avoided  for  too 
long. 

•  •  •  .  . 

"They  see  a  world  of  nation-states  with 
the  technical  brilliance  to  harness  the  ulti- 
mate energy,  but  without  the  common  sense 
to  agree  on  methods  of  preventing  mutual 
destruction." 

The  college  students  of  the  seventies  evi- 
denced very  little  support  for  the  Vietnam 
war.  They  evidenced  a  strong  concern  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  facing  up  to  the 
problems  of  a  racist  society — and  they  did 
not  believe  that  poverty  needed  to  exist  in 
the  most  affluent  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

So  totense  has  been  the  concern  of  young 
people,  both  black  and  white,  about  our  so- 
ciety that  we  have  seen  disruption,  violence 
and  death  on  coUege  campuses  to  the  seven- 


ties. Thus,  we  have  Kent  State,  Jackson 
State  and  Southern  University  to  constantly 
remind  us  of  the  concerns  of  young  people 
in  the  seventies.  The  price  they  paid  can 
never  be  repaid. 

This  then  seems  to  Impose  upon  you  and 
I,  the  adults  to  this  society,  a  greater  chal- 
lenge. 

If  you  and  I,  here  tonight,  are  to  truth 
and  fact,  concerned  about  the  Ills  In  our 
society — then  we  must  dedicate  ourselves 
to  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the  70's 
than  we  had  to  the  60's. 

The  1960's  saw  this  Nation  establish  itself 
as  the  world  leader  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advancement  by  Its  feat  of  con- 
quertog  space  and  placing  the  footsteps  of 
men  on  the  moon.  This  Nation  took  great 
pride  In  an  achievement  whereto  the  first 
step  on  the  moon  was  hailed  as  the  step 
that  divided  history. 

But  shartog  time  with  this  achievement  in 
space  to  the  sixties  is  oxxr  under-acbieve- 
ment  on  earth  to  the  seventies — our  Jobless- 
ness, homelessness,  poverty,  ignorance, 
blight,  pollution,  and  a  myriad  of  unsolved 
domestic  problems  which  make  life  on  earth 
miserable  for  many  Americans.  The  late 
Whitney  Young,  to  descrlbtog  this  era,  said 
that,  "We  had  become  technological  giants 
and  sociological  midgets." 

This  Nation  must  be  mtodful  that  a  na- 
tion which  has  set  foot  on  the  moon  can 
no  longer  explato  to  the  world  why  some 
Americans  do  not  have  shoes. 

How  does  a  nation  capable  of  buildtog 
satellite  stations  In  space  explain  to  the 
world  why  some  Americans  do  not  have  a 
home  to  live  to?  How  does  a  nation  which 
learned  to  provide  oxygen  and  water  for 
men  to  live  on  a  planet  where  the  gravita- 
tional change  would  occasion  death  within 
three  minutes  explato  why  air  and  water 
pollution  remato  here  in  our  cities? 

How  does  a  nation  which  possesses  the  en- 
gtoeerlng,  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
pertise to  place  men  on  the  moon  explain 
why  every  American  does  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  educated? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  trips  to  the  moon 
do  not  settle  for  once  and  all  time  the  great- 
ness of  America.  Our  chance  at  greatness 
lies  here  on  earth.  One  does  not  need  months 
of  laboratory  testtog  to  determine  that  our 
going  to  the  moon  to  the  sixties  merely 
points  up  our  inadequacies  in  the  seventies. 
Now  that  the  war  to  Vietnam  is  over,  we 
are  being  told  that  there  will  be  no  peace 
dividend  for  our  cities.  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
stated  that  it  will  take  approximately  seven 
billion  dollars  for  us  to  restore  the  little 
country  that  we  purposely  heaped  death 
and  destruction  upon.  Yet  two  days  ago  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  President  Nixon  vetoed  a 
2.6  billion  dollar  vocational  education  bill. 
This  measure  had  been  passed  by  Congress 
to,  among  other  thtogs.  provide  vocational 
tratotog  for  handicapped  people.  In  vetoing 
the  bill,  the  President  denounced  Congress 
as  the  "big  spenders". 

The  amount  of  money  we  had  provided  for 
training  handicapped  people  to  this  coun- 
try was  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the  amount 
his  Mr.  Kissinger  said  would  be  needed  Just 
to  restore  the  city  of  Hanoi. 

Last  night,  on  national  TV,  the  President 
told  the  Nation  that  It  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  continue  our  national  defense  to 
order  to  remain  first  to  the  world.  This  was 
the  manner  In  which  he  attempts  to  Justi- 
fy an  increase  to  defense  spending  by  $4.2 
billion  dollars  in  spite  of  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
address  himself  to  nor  attempt  to  explain  his 
Impoundment  of  funds  and  dismantlement 
of  some  200  social  service  programs. 

Also,  oiu:  economy-minded  President  did 
not  teU  you  that  this  week  he  requested 
from  Congress  17  new  helicopters  for  him- 


self, his  family  and  his  staff  at  a  cost  of 
37.7  million  dollars.  He  presently  has  11  twin- 
engine  VH-3  choppers  and  5  single-engine 
models  which  he  Is  giving  to  the  Defense 
Department.  In  his  letter-writing  campaign 
which  he  urged  upon  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators,  he   did   not   mention  this  to  you. 

Nor  did  he  teU  you  that  Just  this  week  the 
Air  Force  announced  approval  for  the  first 
thirty  production  models  of  Its  new  F-15 
air  superiority  Jet  fighters.  Total  production 
Is  eventually  expected  to  reach  749  airplanes 
at  a  cost  of  7.8  billion  dollars.  This  airplane 
Is  advertised  by  the  Air  Force  as  being  capa- 
ble of  out-climbing,  out-maneuvertog  and 
out-speedtog  "any  ktod  of  MIG  you  might 
find  in  the  next  decade." 

The  problem  I  find  with  this  Is  that  the 
last  plane  on  which  we  spent  several  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  F-ll-B  was  similarly  adver- 
tised. It  was  hailed  as  being  the  finest  plane 
ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man  and  was 
capable  of  doing  everythtog.  They  got  It  over 
to  Vietnam  and  found  out  that  it  did  do 
everything — except  fly.  It  wouldn't  even  get 
off  the  ground. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  reclttog  one  Instance 
of  governmental  waste  after  another.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  while  this  kind  of  waste  ex- 
ists, and  funds  are  impounded  and  budgets 
cut.  that  many  people  to  this  society  will 
suffer  severely. 

I  wish  that  I  could  show  you  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
people  who — if  the  President  succeeds — will 
be  left  with  nothing  and  nowhere  to  tiu-n. 
Just  this  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  Cleveland  who  supports  her  chil- 
dren on  $42.00  a  month  in  social  security 
benefits.  She  was  desperate  because  she  could 
not  afford  the  shoes  or  clothing  to  enable  her 
to  send  her  children  to  school  to  the  winter- 
time. 

That  is  poverty.  Being  poor  Is  not  Just  a 
black  experience  to  this  Nation,  despite  what 
the  admtoistration  wants  you  to  believe.  Pov- 
erty— like  the  President's  budget  cuts — does 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sets  the 
urban  poverty  level  at  $7,200.00  for  a  family 
of  four.  This  means  that  there  are  13  mil- 
lion families  Uvtog  in  destitution  in  our 
cities — and  10  million  of  them  are  white. 
On  January  20.  1973,  President  Nixon  cal- 
lously exhorted  the  American  people:  "In 
our  own  lives,  let  each  of  us  ask — not  Just 
what  will  Government  do  for  me,  but  what 
can  I  do  for  myself?"  The  question  is  a 
dangerous  one  in  an  era  when  people's  abil- 
ity to  help  themselves  is  dwindling  and  when 
a  Federal  commitment  to  humanity  Is  needed 
more  than  ever  before. 

People  are  helpless  when  they  are  unedu- 
cated; or  poor;  or  sick;  when  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  drug  addicts  and  pushers;  when 
they  are  out  of  work;  when  livtog  costs 
spiral  upward  beyond  their  reach;  when  they 
live  to  unsanitary  and  Indecent  houstog; 
when  they  are  a  minority  to  a  racist  nation; 
and  when  they  are  victims  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  few  believe  in.  Millions  of  Americans — 
both  black  and  white — are  helpless  in  this 
way. 

The  President's  1974  budget  takes  10  bil- 
lion dollars  away  from  minority,  poor  and 
disadvantaged  Americans.  It  then  turns 
around  and  gives  almost  half  that  amount 
to  the  defense  todustry.  The  budget  takes 
1.5  billion  dollars  away  from  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  spends  It  toste.-id 
on  the  Trident  submarine.  It  transfers  $200 
million  In  child  nutrition  funds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  SAM-D  missiles.  It  cuts  health 
training  and  education  programs  by  86  mil- 
lion dollars  and  then  allocates  that  money 
to  the  Air  Force  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  President  takes  34  million  dollars 
out  of  the  budget  for  libraries  In  exchange 
for  the  helicopters  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Accordtog  to  a  citizens'  organization  for  a 
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sane  world,  we  are  number  one  In  the  world 
for  military  might.  But  we  are  number  8  In 
our  doctor-patient  ratio;  number  14  In  lit- 
eracy; number  14  in  Infant  mortality;  and 
number  25  In  life  expectancy. 

The  1974  budget  gives  19  billion  dollars  to 
industry  In  tax  welfare.  And  as  much  as  In- 
dustry gets.  It  keeps  coming  back  for  more. 
Penn  Central,  which  would  collapse  without 
buttressing,  came  to  us  not  long  ago  and 
asked  for  800  million  dollars  more. 

Presidential  Advisor  John  EhrUchman  re- 
cently came  out  with  the  ridiculous  com- 
ment that  the  only  loopholes  that  he  can 
find  In  the  tax  system  are  in  the  form  of 
charitable  contributions  to  the  church  and 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Apparently,  he  does  not  real- 
ize that  economists  have  proven  that  if  the 
tax  loopholes  were  closed,  then  all  of  the 
programs  that  were  cut  by  the  1974  budget 
could  be  restored. 

Under  this  administration,  the  number  of 
poor  people  Increased  for  the  first  time  In  a 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  industry  enjoyed 
a  19  percent  upsurge  in  profits.  The  net  sales 
of  General  Motors  have  surpassed  the  gross 
national  product  of  all  but  23  nations  in  the 
world. 

Administration  spokesmen  tell  you  that 
they  cannot  find  tax  loopholes  to  help  the 
poor  and  they  cannot  find  money  in  the 
Treasury.  What  then  does  the  President  pro- 
pose to  do?  The  answer  lies  in  revenue  shar- 
ing—which Is  a  code-word  for  "State's 
rights." 

Revenue  sharing,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
administration's  domestic  policy,  could  well 
be  the  last  straw  for  minorities  and  poor 
people.  It  has  already  been  tried  in  the  field 
of  crime  control.  It  has  helped  cities  pur- 
chase helicopters,  walkie-talkies  and  armored 
tanks.  It  has  done  nothing  to  stop  crime, 
particularly  in  the  inner  city  where  the  rate 
of  crime  is  the  highest. 

I  suppose  what  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
about  tonight  is  a  need  for  our  Nation  to  re- 
assess Its  national  priorities.  Last  night  Mr. 
Nixon  spoke  of  what  he  called  "peace  with 
honor"  and  "America's  finest  hour."  Plati- 
tudes which  Ignore  the  realities  of  our  so- 
ciety do  not  impress  me. 

I  live  in  a  very  real  world — with  very  real 
problems.  Last  night  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  four  years  and  two  months 
ago  that  he  came  Into  office.  I  did  not  need 
to  be  reminded  because  he  and  I  came  into 
office  together. 

Over  this  period  of  four  years  and  two 
months  I  have  watched  the  erosion  of  civil 
rights  gains  of  the  sixties.  I  have  witnessed 
oppression  and  repression  as  it  relates  to 
minorities.  I  have  been  particularly  mindful 
of  the  absence  of  a  single  civU  rights  speech 
In  the  period  of  time  he  has  been  In  office. 
The  very  real  world  in  which  I  Uve  Is 
more  like  the  world  described  by  the  late 
President  Johnson  in  a  speech  In  Austin, 
Texas  Just  before  his  death.  During  the 
course  of  that  speech,  he  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  essence  of  government 
lies  with  unceasing  concern  for  the  welfare 
dignity,  decency,  and  Innate  Integrity  of 
life  for  every  individual,  regardless  of  color 
creed,  ancestry,  sex  or  age." 

In  that  same  speech.  President  Johnson 
eloquently  stated.  "Moreover— and  we  can- 
not obscure  this  blunt  fact— the  black  prob- 
lem remains  what  it  has  always  been— the 
problem  of  being  black  in  a  white  society. 
This   is  the  problem  to  which  our  efforts 

have  not  yet  been  addressed.  To  be  black 

to  one  who  Is  black— is  to  be  proud,  to  be 
worthy,  to  be  honorable.  But  to  be  black  In 
a  white  society  Is  not  to  stand  on  level 
ground.  While  the  races  may  stand  side  by 
side,  whites  stand  on  history's  mountain  and 
blacks  stand  in  hUtory's  hollow.  UntU  wo 
overcome  unequal  history,  we  cannot  over- 
come unequal  opportunity." 

Those  were  the  words  not  platitudes,  of 
a  great  American.  Whenever  this  Nation  has 


set  for  Itself  the  goal  and 
coming  unequal  history — 
me,  will  be  America's  finest 


1  (rlority  of  over- 
t]  at.  It  seems  to 
1:  our. 
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CALUS    FOR    NEW    INTfeRNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ON  POW'S 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  fcxtend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  week  the  Aiierican  people 
have  listened  with  shock  disgust,  and 
growing  anger  as  the  tru  J  story  of  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  J  merican  pris- 
oners of  war  unfolds.  We  also  have  lis- 
tened with  a  soaring  sens(  i  of  pride  that 
our  men — after  sufferinj  unspeakable 
physical  and  mental  tort  ire — came  off 
those  planes  with  love  in  tl  eir  hearts  and 
"God  bless  America"  on    heir  lips. 

The  returning  prisoners  ot  war  remind 
us  of  the  imrelenting  sa 'agery  of  our 
Communist  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
strengths  and  character  ii  iherent  in  the 
American  people. 

We  are  prayerfully  thankful  for  the 
return  of  our  men  and  for  ;he  end  of  our 
involvement  in  the  tragic  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

While  my  remarks  tods  y  are  limited 
to  the  subject  of  POW's  ra^  thoughts  go 
out  to  all  of  the  men  and  fimilies  of  men 
who  fought  and  returned  safely;  who 
fought  arid  returned  with  j Injuries;  who 
fought  and  are  missing  iA  action;  who 
fought  and  survived  the  o  -deal  of  being 
prisoners  of  war;  and  wt  a  fought  and 
gave  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  b  i  our  national 
prayer  that  America  will  i  ever  again  be 
required  to  send  men  int<  armed  com- 
bat—but the  price  of  pea(  e  will  be  our 
wlllingless  and  capability  t«  do  so.  should 
it  be  necessary. 

I  have  asked  the  cha  rman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Com  nittee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  he  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done,  ii  the  event  of 
another  conflict,  to  preveit  such  bar- 
banc  treatment  and  prepa;  e  our  men  to 
face  the  unspeakable  ordeals  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  at  aut  each  day 
My  letter  to  Chairman  H  ebert  will  be 
Included  in  the  Record  fol  awing  my  re- 
marks. 

Communist  treatment  of  .he  American 
pnsoners  of  war  violated  nearly  every 
S,^^^*??  °'  *^®  Geneva  Convention. 
While  this  went  on,  the  Uiited  Nations 
stood  by  pitifully  helpless,  showing  itself 
unwilling  or  unable  to  serv;  as  an  effec- 
tive force  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
The  nations  that  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  were  equaUy  neffective  in 
enforcement  of  the  convention's  weU- 
mtended  provisions. 

fv,r?T  f^'j  if ?°"'  ^  ^^^  '  *'"one:ly  that 
the  United  States  should  pu  rsue  the  con- 
vening of  another  intematl  jnal  conven- 
tion to  review  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  and  also  to  pro^  ide  means  to 
guarantee  that  the  convention's  rules 
are  enforced.  I  have  written  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  take  the  lead  In 
establishing  such  a  convention,  and  my 
letter  to  the  President  will  also  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 


request  that 
conduct  a 
treatment  of 
Conununis^s. 


Mr.  Speaker,  watching  tie  return  of 
these  young  Americans  frojn  their  cap- 
tivity is  an  emotional  experience  difficult 
to  express.  Their  unashamed  statements 
of  love  for  their  God,  their  families,  and 
their  Nation  set  a  beautiful!  example  for 
us  all. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hebert, 
Chairman,  House  Armed  Servidjea  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Deab  Chairman  IM3ebt:  All  Americans 
share  In  the  Joy  that  our  irvolvement  in 
Vietnam  has  been  ended  and  that,  at  long 
last,  peace  with  honor  has  be«n  achieved. 

We  have  shared  In  the  happiness  of  the 
families  and  friends  of  returnli  g  prisoners  of 
war  but.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  welcome 
home  celebration,  we  are  now  i  baring  in  the 
tales  of  horror  and  atrocities  re  iated  by  these 
brave  men.  We  must  accept  oui  great  respon- 
sibUlty  to  these  Americans  wh<  i.  ' 
years,  withstood  the  abuse  and 
their  captors,  and  to  those  who  fell  victim 
to  the  violent  and  despicable  Inhunmntttes 
of  the  prison  camps  and  will 
home. 

In  light  of  these  authentlca\ed  reports  of 
the  Inhumane  treatment  received  by  these 
prisoners  of  war,  I  respectfully  n 
the  Armed  Services  Commltt^* 
thorough  Investigation  of  the 
Americans  held  prisoner  by  the  --^^^^^^.o  o 
WhUe  we  are  hopeful  that  Ameilca  wiU  never 
again  become  involved  in  any  military  con- 
filct,  should  we  again  face  suci  an  eventu- 
ality, we  want  to  assure  that 
more  adequately  protected. 

Your    attention    to   this    maitter   of    vital 

Importance  will  be  deeply  appreciated,  and 

with  best  wishes  and  warm,  per  lonal  regards, 

I  am,  ' 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bill  totrNo, 
Member  iff  Congress. 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   President. 

tremely  grateful  that  our  Nation 
peace  with  honor  In  Vietnam  i 
for  the  strength  and  courage 
to  make  it  possible. 

Recent  reports,  however,  on  , 
torture  of  American  Prisoners 
captive  diu'lng  the  conflict  hav« 
attention  on  the  fact  that  No 
and  the  Viet  Cong  flauntingly 
requirements  for  treatment  of 
War  as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
As   a    consequence,    worldwide 

now  being  focused  on  the 

baric  and  deplorable  treatment 
our  brave  and  courageous  Ab 
men  who  endured  suffering 

While  we  pray  that  Americais 
again  be  required  to  participate 
conflict,   because   of  the  man 
the  Geneva  Convention  Accord  . 
abused  by  the  Communists  and 
United   Nations  stood   by 
and  because  the  cosigners  did 
require   the   Communists   to   . 
terms  set  forth  in  the  Accord.  I 
the  United  States  take  the  I 
vening  a  new  international 
the  purpose  of  reviewing 
Ing  to  the  treatment  of 
and  to  provide  for  effective 
antee  the  enforcement  of 
tlve  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Your  kind  attention  to  this 
importance  will  be  deeply 
with  best  wishes  and  warm, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  W.  Bill  'doiTNO. 
Member  oj  Congress. 
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FBI  INTELLIGENCE  LETTER 

(Mr.  DEVENE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3, 
1973,  a  Member  of  this  body  charged 
the  FBI  was  being  used  as  a  "political 
Peeping  Tom"  by  the  administration. 
This  charge  was  leveled  against  the  FBI 
on  the  basis  of  carefully  selected  excerpts 
from  a  memorandum  published  in  Feb- 
ruary by  the  Oregon  Times,  a  memoran- 
dum dating  back  more  than  2  years. 

As  a  former  FBI  agent,  charges  that 
the  FBI's  mission  is  being  perverted  for 
political  ends  always  disturb  me.  I  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  page  from  the  Ore- 
gon Times  in  which  the  FBI  memoran- 
dum was  published,  and  I  have  carefully 
analyzed  it.  The  full  text  of  the  memo- 
randum reveals  to  me  that  the  FBI  is 
carrjring  out  its  traditional  role  as  an 
investigative  and  intelligence  gathering 
agency,  this  and  nothing  more. 

Each  Member  of  this  body  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  memorandum 
from  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Portland  oflSce  to  all  agents  of  that  office 
dated  Januaar  21.  1971. 1  will  read  it  for 
the  Record: 

The  subject  of  this  memorandum  is  "FBI 
Intelligence  Letter  for  the  President,  Code 
Name  'Inlet,'  Research-Satellite  Matter." 

"For  information  of  all  Agents,  the  Bureau 
during  1969  initiated  captioned  program  of 
furnishing  high-level  Intelligence  data  in 
the  security  field  to  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
material  to  be  furnished  to  the  Bureau  is 
not  of  a  routine  nature  but  rather  that 
which  has  the  qualities  of  importance  and 
timeliness  necessary  to  secure  the  President's 
interest  and  to  provide  him  with  meaningful 
intelligence  for  his  guidance.  The  Bureau  Is 
not  interested  in  mere  rumors  or  nebulous 
information. 

"The  Bvireau  has  advised  that  it  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  each  Field  Office 
to  furnish  the  Bureau  on  a  continuing 
basis  intelligence  items  suitable  under  this 
program.  Each  office  must,  in  the  course 
of  its  normal  business  and  submission  of 
information  to  the  Bureau,  be  alert  to 
flag  specific  items  for  the  above  purpose. 
The  following,  not  aU  inclusive,  are  the 
types  of  information  desired: 

"(1)  Infonnation  of  national  or  Inter- 
national significance  which  Is  security 
related; 

"(2)  Important  current  or  pending  de- 
velopments In  major  security  cases; 

"(3)  Ciurent  information  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  or  calls  attention  to  a  sig- 
nificant developing   inteUlgence  trend; 

"(4)  Material  which  has  a  bearing  on 
national  security,  partlcxilarly  that  from 
sensitive  and/or  penetrative  coverage  of 
foreign  establishments,  which  could  affect 
American  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
or  assist  In  fcamulatlng  United  States 
policy. 

"(6)  'Inside'  information  concerning  dem- 
onstrations, disorders  or  other  civil  disrup- 
tions which  is  of  more  than  local  significance. 

"(6)  Items  with  an  unusual  twist  or  con- 
cerning prominent  personalities  which  may 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  President  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  type  of  infor- 
mation desired  in  paragraph  six  may  be  ob- 
tained through  investigations  not  wholly  re- 
lated to  the  security  field. 

"The  Bureau  noted  that  all  Information 
submitted  as  a  result  of  investigations  con- 
cerning subversive   organizations,   new  left 
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groups,  racial  matters,  hate  groups,  and 
espionage  and  counter-lnteUlgence  matters 
should  be  reviewed  dally  for  any  Items  fall- 
ing In  the  above  category.  Conununlcatlons 
concerning  subject  items  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  most  expeditious  means  war- 
ranted and  should  be  flagged  with  the  code 
name  'Inlet'  after  the  title  and  character.  In 
those  Instances  where  an  article  or  letter  Is 
used,  an  additional  copy  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Bureau. 

"The  Bureau  has  pointed  out  that  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  a  steady  flow  of 
quality  Intelligence  data  be  received  from 
aU  Field  Offices  for  this  program  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  Bureau  is  following  the  matter 
closely  to  insure  all  Offices  participate. 

"Action:  All  Agents  must  be  alert  for  ap- 
propriate items  under  this  program.  Any 
doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  a  particular  item 
should  be  resolved  by  contacting  SUPV.  B. 
APP  JR.  or  SA  EDOAB  O.  INQALLS,  JR. 
(who  Is  case  agent.)" 

There  are  a  number  of  points  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

First,  let  us  analyze  the  supposedly 
sinister  code  name — ^Inlet.  The  subject 
of  this  memorandum  indicates  it  is  an 
FBI  intelligence  letter  for  the  President, 
and  "Inlet"  Is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  an  abbreviation  of  intelligence  let- 
ter— about  as  sinister  as  U.S.A. 

Our  colleague's  release  to  the  press 
quoted  the  first  sentence  and  one-half  of 
the  first  paragraph  but  omitted  state- 
ments indicating  that  this  program  only 
involved  data  with  the  "qualities  of  im- 
portance and  timeliness  necessary  to 
secure  the  President's  interest  and  to 
provide  him  with  meaningful  intelligence 
for  his  guidance"  and  also  omitted  the 
positive  statement  that  the  Bureau  was 
not  interested  in  "mere  rumors  or  nebu- 
lous information." 

He  omitted  the  entire  second  para- 
graph, which  is  crucial.  It  includes  the 
statement  that  the  material  desired  is 
that  developed  in  the  course  of  the  FBI's 
normal  business  and  indicates  that  the 
thrust  of  "Inlet"  is  merely  to  flag  those 
matters  of  prime  importance  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  President's  per- 
sonal attenticm. 

If  there  is  ansrthing  evident  in  our 
Government  today.  It  is  that  there  is  a 
communications  gap  between  the  peo- 
ple at  the  top  and  the  lower  echelons. 
All  too  frequently,  data  vital  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  top  officials,  data  they 
need  for  decisionmaking,  is  buried  in 
massive  reports  and  memorandums. 

The  results  of  official  FBI  investiga- 
tions have  always  been  furnished  other 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  when 
the  results  include  information  necessary 
for  those  agencies  to  do  their  job.  In  the 
fields  of  intelligence  and  security  in  par- 
ticular, the  FBI  has  always  furnished  the 
White  House  with  data  developed  during 
its  investigations  which  would  assist  in 
decisionmaking  and  has  even  summa- 
rized the  more  important  information  for 
the  President's  personal  attention.  Nor 
is  it  imusual  for  the  same  information 
to  be  furnished  the  Attorney  General 
who  is,  after  all,  the  top  official  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  the  Attor- 
ney General,  after  all,  to  whom  the  Pres- 
ident looks  for  investigative  informa- 
tion, and  he  should  be  expected  to  know 
and  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  same 


information    the    FBI    furnishes    the 
President. 

This  FBI  memorandum  sets  forth  six 
categories  that  would  come  imder  the 
"Inlet"  program  to  be  flagged  for  a  sum- 
mary to  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General.  The  first  five  apparently  have 
caused  no  concern.  Indeed,  they  clearly 
describe  matters  that  should  promptly 
be  brought  to  the  President's  attention. 

Item  No.  6,  however,  has  been  focused 
upon  as  indicating  the  FBI  is  being  used 
as  a  "Peeping  Tom"  for  the  administra- 
tion. That  item  requests  material  with  an 
imusual  twist  or  concerning  prominent 
personalities  which  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General,  and  it  is  further  noted  that  in- 
formation of  that  tjrpe  may  be  obtained 
through  investigations  "not  wholly  re- 
lated to  the  security  field." 

To  put  this  in  proper  perspective,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  memoran- 
diun  involves  high-level  security  in- 
formation which  could  affect  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions;  the  instructions  exclude 
rumors  and  nebulous  information;  and 
further  that  all  information  in  the  pro- 
gram is  to  come  from  investigations  han- 
dled in  the  the  course  of  the  FBI's  nor- 
mal business,  in  other  words  information 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  FBI's  offi- 
cial investigations.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
Inlet  program  is  a  license  for  the  FBI 
to  dig  up  gossip  and  hearsay. 

Now.  if  you  will  analyze  the  six  items 
outlined,  you  will  conclude  that  the  first 
five,  omitted  by  my  colleague,  could  only 
be  derived  from  investigations  in  the  se- 
curity field.  The  very  nature  of  these  five 
items  is  such  that  it  would  be  most 
unusual  for  pertinent  information  to  be 
developed  by  the  FBI  in  any  other 
manner. 

However,  Item  No.  6  deals  with  peo- 
ple and  their  activities.  Obviously,  FBI 
investigations  involve  Individuals — in 
criminal  cases,  in  applicant  cEises.  and  in 
connection  with  intelligence  operations 
in  the  field  of  organized  crime.  It  is  not 
imusual  for  a  criminal  case  to  involve 
a  prominent  personality  whose  activities 
affect  our  Nation's  security. 

For  instance,  Angela  Davis  was  accused 
of  conspiring  in  criminal  acts  that  re- 
sulted in  several  killings  and  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  several  prisoners.  This 
information  would  not  come  to  the  FBI's 
attention  in  its  security  investigations 
but  yet  the  charges  against  Angela  Davis, 
and  even  her  subsequent  acquittal,  would 
be  the  type  of  information  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Nation's  top  policymakers. 

H.  Rap  Brown,  recently  convicted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  charged  with 
criminal  acts.  He  is  another  prominent 
individual  whose  activities  should  be  of 
concern  to  the  FBI  since  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers obviously  could  have  an  effect  on 
our  Nation's  security. 

I  can  easily  imagine  many  similar  ex- 
amples. The  President  should  know  of 
prominent  individuals  who  have  influ- 
ence in  their  States  and  communities  or 
even  in  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
in  frequent  contact  with  known  espio- 
nage agents.  This  would  usually  be  devel- 
oped in  a  security  investigation,  of  course. 
But.  it  would  be  equally  Important  to  oiu- 
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national  security  If  the  same  type  Indi- 
vidual were  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
top  figures  of  organized  crime,  and  this 
information  would  not  be  developed  in 
the  normal  course  of  an  FBI  security 
investigation. 

This  program,  as  I  analyze  it,  never 
suggested  that  an  agent  do  anything 
other  than  conduct  the  official  investiga- 
tions assigned  to  him.  What  it  did  do 
was  instruct  him  to  flag  the  most  im- 
portant data  which  could  relate  to  our 
Nation's  security,  so  that  this  material 
could  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  an 
intelligence  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  FBI  has 
always  furnished  this  type  of  informa- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  the  Attorney 
General.  It  must  do  so.  Certainly,  from 
time  to  time  the  administrative  devices 
used  by  FBI  supervisors  to  insure  that 
they  immediately  see  pertinent  informa- 
tion may  change.  "Inlet"  obviously  was 
just  such  an  administrative  device,  to 
help  FBI  officials  perform  the  reporting 
obligations  imposed  upon  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  "Inlet"  is  still 
an  FBI  program.  But  I  am  sure  it  was 
preceded  by  other  administrative  devices 
to  insure  that  FBI  supervisors  were 
alerted  to  top-level  security  information. 
I  am  equally  sure,  under  whatever  pro- 
gram, that  the  FBI  is  continuing  to  ful- 
fill its  lawful  and  vei-y  vital  function  of 
keeping  the  President,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  officials  of  other  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  advised 
of  information  arising  from  the  FBI's 
official  investigations  when  such  infor- 
mation is  necessary  for  each  to  carry  out 
his  responsibiUties  to  the  Nation. 


COST  OF  MAINTAINING  TROOPS 
ABROAD 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  is  increasing.  It  is 
my  understanding  that,  at  the  present 
time.  West  European,  Middle  Eastern, 
and  Japanese  Governments  and  other 
countries  hold  96  billions  of  American 
dollars. 

For  28  years  the  cost  of  maintaining 
troops  abroad  has  amounted  to  $9.8  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  expenditure  of  $9.8  bil- 
lion a  year  for  28  years  is  much  greater 
than  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Common  sense  demands  that  we  start 
bringing  these  troops  home.  It  is  time  for 
West  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  assume  their  own  defense. 

The  economies  of  the  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Japan  are  on  a  much  sounder  basis 
than  our  own.  The  sums  being  spent  on 
health.  REAP,  rural  development,  and 
other  domestic  programs.  In  relation  to 
the  vast  amounts  being  spent  for  mainte- 
nance of  troops  abroad,  compare  as  the 
puke  of  a  pimy  infant  to  the  raging  tor- 
rents of  the  great  Niagara  Falls. 

I  include  the  following: 
Department  of  Defense,  fiscal  year  1972  esti- 
mated annual  operating  costs  of  maintain- 


ing VS.  military  forces  in  f^eign  coun- 
tries and  areas  '■ 


(In  mlUlons  of  doUa^]  * 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Japan 

Philippines 

Ryukjru   Islands ^ 

Korea 

Taiwan   

Forces  afloat: 

West  Pacific 

Western  Europe 

Belgium 

Cyprus  

France . 

Germany „ 

Greece 

Greenland • 

Iceland    

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal  (Including  Azores) 

Spain 

Turkey 

United   Kingdom 

Forces  afloat:  Near  East/South 

Ethiopia    

Iran   __— . . „. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Forces  afloat:  Other  Paclflc... 

Australia >., 

New  Zealand 

Forces  afloat:  South  America.. 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

BrazU     

Canada   

Other 


ksia.. 


Total 


an  1 


1  Excludes  U.S.  Territories 
cations,    l.e..   Alaska,   Hawaii, 
Zone,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  etc. 

'Department  of  Defense  ac^unting 
ords  are  not  maintained  to 
costs  on  an  area  basis.  Operating 
FY  1972,  therefore,  were  estimated 
appropriate  factors.  Included 
of  all  military  and  civilian 
overseas  and  the  cost  of 
taining  facilities  overseas.  Thes( 
not   include   indirect   logistic 
trative  costs  for  support  from 
country,  nor  do  they  include 
ment  or  military  construction 


operati  ig 


naj 


U.S.  military  strength  outsidi 
States  of  Sept.  30,  1 

Total    outside     the     United 
States  


U.S.  territories  and  possession 
Foreign  countries 


SELECTED  ABEAS 


Southeast  Asia. 


South  Vietnam. 

Thailand 

Afloat 


Western  Pacific. 


Japan  

Philippines 

Ryukyus  Islands  . 

South  Korea 

Taiwan   

Afloat    

Other  areas 


Bermuda 

Canada  

Cuba 

Ethiopia 
Ouam 


April  ,),  197S 


2.590 
478 
637 
260 
625 
584 
114 

228 

338 

28 

3 

1 

2.900 

37 

10 

40 

141 

23 

24 

120 

84 

260 

10 

16 

7 

a 

41 

11 

2 

26 

3 

1 

19 

11 

28 

235 


9.837 


Special  Lo- 
uam.  Canal 


ire 


rec- 
total  U.S. 
costs  for 
by  using 
the  coets 
located 
and  main- 
estimates  do 
>nd   adminls- 
( utside  of  the 
or  procure- 
rs ts. 


pera  snnel 


the   United 
)72 


644.000 


36,000 
608,000 


115,000 

35, 000 
45.000 
35.000 


160,000 

21,000 
16,000 
41,000 
42,000 
8,000 
32,000 
66,000 

1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 
11,000 


Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Puerto  Rico 

Afloat 

Other 


Western  Eiirope  and  related  areaf ._  303,000 


Belgium   

Germany  

Iceland 

Italy 

Greece 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom- 
Afloat  

Other 


,  Baha  tnas 


,  John- 
,  Saudi 


BrasU 


Less  than  250 :  Antarctica, 
Eton  Island,  Leeward  Islands,  Norway, 
Arabia. 

Less  than  1,000:   Australia, 
Greenland.  Iran.  Midway  Island, 
land. 

All  other  countries:   Less  tha)i   100  U.S 
military  personnel. 


.     11,000 

6,000 

_     20, 000 

-     11.000 


2,000 

215,000 

3,000 

10.000 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

9.000 

7,000 

22,000 

25,000 

2,000 


,  Cyprus. 
New  Zea- 


NATIONAL  TEXTILE  WEI  IK  1973 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  :  or  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  &$  secretary 
of  the  Informal  House  Textile  Commit- 
tee it  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  textile  indust:  y  and  the 
contribution  its  people  make  t  o  national 
security  find  to  the  quality  of  American 
hfe. 

In  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  industry  and  its  15  2,000  em- 
ployees are  truly  the  backbone  of  our 
State's  fantastic  economic  4nd  social 
progress.  The  textile  industry  has  been 
a  "gateway  industry"  for  miny  thou- 
sands, without  which  our  Stale's  transi- 
tion from  an  agricultural  to  an  indus- 
trial economy  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  new  employment  opportimi- 
ties  for  women  and  for  bit  ok  people 
provided  by  the  textile  industry  have 
been  unprecedented.  Nationally,  women 
constitute  45  percent  of  all  oextile  em- 
ployment. Black  people  constitute  14 
percent  of  the  national  textie  employ- 
ment, as  compared  to  less  th  in  10  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing  industry. 
Since  1960  the  employment  o  blacks  in 
the  textile  industry  has  inci  eased  five 
times  faster  than  in  any  othet  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importatce  of  this 
contribution  to  economic  and  social  pro- 
gress in  South  Carolina  and  n  the  Na- 
tion is  truly  incalculable.  It  1j  a  positive 
success  story  of  progress,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  good  commvmity  rtlations. 

In  terms  of  national  securit  y,  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  second  only  to  steel.  In 
war  and  peace  the  security  of  the  Nation 
demands  a  strong  and  viable  textile  in- 
dustry. This  industry's  contiibution  to 
the  U.S.  defense  effort,  in  Sou  heast  Asia 
and  throughout  the  world.  Is  one  of  the 
great  accomplishments  in  the  history  of 
American  industry.  The  American  tex- 
tile industry  is  the  most  mode  m  and  in- 
novative in  the  world.  Its  rec<  ird  of  pro- 
ductivity is  imexcelled.  The  lecent  dol- 
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lar  devaluation  should  have  some  bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  textile  exports,  but  the 
growth  of  imports  has  so  far  out-stripped 
our  exports  for  so  many  years  that  it  may 
well  be  impossible  to  catch  up.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  American  textile  industry  Is 
bright  and  exciting  if  it  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  Amercan  market.  This  will  require 
that  the  long  neglected  textile  import 
problem  be  brought  under  control 
through  international  negotiation  of 
meaningful  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  Phi  Psi  the 
national  professional  textile  fraternity, 
for  their  sponsorship  of  National  Textile 
Week  1973  and  wish  for  them  every  con- 
tinued success  in  telling  the  story  of  one 
of  America's  most  vital,  historic,  and 
progressive  industries. 


POLLUTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veysey),  Is 
recogiuzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  place  strict 
emission  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements on  fossil  fuel  electric  power 
plants. 

My  legislation  would  make  mandatory 
precise  measurements  of  individual 
emissions.  It  would  require  that  those 
measurements  be  reported  in  detail  and 
that  the  reports  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  our  war  on  air  pollution  is  an 
Inexcusable  void  in  sophisticated  analy- 
tical information  about  smog  and  its 
components.  We  have  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation, but  much  of  it  is  contradic- 
tory and  confounding.  Further,  the 
credibility  gap  in  air  pollution  analysis 
is  appalling. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  estabhsh- 
Ing  direction  and  credibility  in  our  sys- 
tem of  analyzing  smog  from  stationary 
electricity  producing  sources.  This  is  an 
area  where  careful  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  emissions  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant, immediate  contribution  to  our 
efforts  to  better  understand  and  even- 
tually eliminate  our  smog  problem. 

Without  a  better  understanding,  smd 
without  reliable,  credible  breakdowns  of 
data  on  the  components  of  smog  and 
their  respective  evils,  we  will  never  make 
the  progress  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
air. 


BOMBING  WAS  PI>rPOINTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
<«ni2ed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  sur- 
rounding the  December  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  by  U.S.  B-52's.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  bombing  helped  bring  about 
the  peace  agreement  which  allowed  the 
United  States  to  obtain  the  release  of 
our  prisoners-of-war,  and  gave  South 
Vietnam  a  chance  for  survival,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  defuse  the  contention 


that  the  United  States  was  engaging  in 
"carpet-bombing"  and  deliberate  at- 
tacks on  civilian  targets.  Our  President 
has  been  much  maligned.  The  record 
needs  to  be  set  straight. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  articles  from  correspond- 
ents in  Hanoi  whose  observations  run 
counter  to  those  who  have  castigated  the 
United  States  for  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing of  Hanoi.  Peter  Ward  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Ottawa  Bureau,  had  an 
article  in  the  March  24  issue  of  that 
paper  entitled,  "What  Hanoi  Showed 
Canadians."  In  addition.  Tammy  Ar- 
buckle  wrote  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  1  an  article  entitled  "Bombing  Was 
Pinpointed." 

I  insert  both  articles  in  the  Record: 
Bombing  Was  Pinpointed 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Hanoi. — United  States  air  strikes  against 
legitimate  military  targets  in  Hanoi  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  almost  surgical 
precision. 

The  impression  after  nine  hours  spent  In 
this  city  is  that  Hanoi's  people,  contrary  to 
some  reports,  seem  to  have  had  an  easier  war 
than  some. 

There  are  clear  examples  of  the  precision 
bombing  in  the  three-mile  drive  from  Gia 
Lam  Airport  to  Hanoi. 

At  the  airport  itself,  direct  hits  were  made 
on  the  control  tower  and  other  buildings. 
Only  one  round  seems  to  have  missed,  a  small 
bomb  or  rocket  that  went  into  the  control 
tower  apron. 

The  runways  and  the  nearby  parking  ramp 
are  unscratched.  One  bomb  demolished  power 
lines  and  there  are  craters  in  a  bunkered 
area  near  the  control  tower. 

Then  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Red  River 
between  the  airport  and  Hanoi  there  is  utter 
devastation  at  the  Gia  Lam  locomotive  re- 
pair yards. 

NEARBY  HOUSES  INTACT 

Scarcely  a  wall  Is  standing  in  the  vast  fac- 
tory area.  The  rolling  stock  sits  among  piles 
of  iron  girders. 

At  least  five  locomotives  are  write-offs. 

But  Just  across  the  main  Gia  Lam-Hanoi 
Highway,  perhaps  25  yards  from  the  railroad 
yards,  civilian  bouses  are  intact. 

Then  there  Is  the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge  link- 
ing the  north  bank  of  the  Red  River  with 
Hanoi.  Although  the  bridge  is  functioning 
now,  it  is  obvious  much  of  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

But  there  Is  no  bomb  damage  at  the  Hanoi 
end  of  the  bridge  among  the  houses  and  only 
one  crater  at  the  Gia  Lam  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  North  Vietnamese  guides  with  28  press- 
men, mostly  from  the  U.S.  press  corps  in 
Saigon  who  were  allowed  a  surprise,  one-day 
■visit  to  Hanoi  for  the  final  POW  release, 
waxed  less  than  eloquent  over  all  this  evi- 
dence of  successful  U.S.  air  power,  preferring 
to  concentrate  conversation  en  VJS.  bombing 
of  civilian  areas  in  Hanoi. 

GTJIDES  SHOWED  DAMAGE 

The  North  Vietnamese  cited  four  examples 
of  bombed  civilian  areas  in  Hanoi. 

One  of  these  was  the  Bach  Mai  Hospital 
In  south  Hanoi  which,  according  to  recent 
V.'estem  visitors,  has  a  machine  factory  right 
beside  it.  However  the  visitors  were  not  taken 
there. 

Others  include  the  An  Duoung  collective 
housing  center  near  the  Red  River,  Mai 
Huong  in  south  Hanoi  and  Kham  Tien  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city. 

We  were  shown  Kham  Thlen.  It  looked  as 
if  about  60  houses  had  been  destroyed  and 
another  20  damaged. 

North  Vietnamese  officials  said  about  215 
people  were  killed  at  Kham  Thlen. 


It  was  difficult  to  assess  what  sort  of  bomb- 
ing had  caused  the  destruction  as  makeshift 
houses  have  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

A  paper  mache  commemorative  spire  said 
bombings  here  had  been  on  December  26. 

Although  we  did  not  see  any  military  tar- 
gets nearby,  there  was  not  enough  time  to 
make  a  thorough  check  of  the  area. 

CITY  HARDLY  TOUCHED 

Pictures  and  some  press  reports  had  given 
a  visitor  the  impression  Hanoi  had  sufTered 
badly  in  the  war — but  in  fact  the  city  is 
hardly  touched. 

This  compares  with  South  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian  and  Lao  towns  that  are  com- 
pletely razed. 

One  of  our  guides,  Mme.  Llnh  Quyen,  who 
spent  six  years  In  London  and  spoke  perfect 
English,  tried  to  raise  some  sympathy  for 
Hanoi's  citizens. 

"Its  so  wonderful  to  see  the  children  play- 
ing again  in  the  parks,"  she  said.  "Before  they 
lived  in  the  shelters  all  the  time,  you  know." 

Several  other  potential  myths  were  dis- 
pelled in  wandering  around  western  Hanoi : 

There  is  no  shortage  of  manpower  in  the 
North.  We  saw  many  men  of  military  age 
In  the  streets  throughout  the  city.  Many  of 
them  were  in  uniform  but  some  not,  perhaps 
skilled  labor. 

A  tralnload  of  troops  passed  us  going  across 
the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge. 

MANY  TRUCKS  EVIDENT 

Although  the  ordinary  citizen  is  restricted 
to  the  ubiquitous  bicycle  for  transport,  Hanoi 
has  plenty  of  truck  transportation  available. 
As  we  inched  slowly  through  narrow  streets  in 
the  suburbs  with  out  bus  horn  blaring  to 
squeeze  past  the  hordes  of  bicycles,  many 
Russian-made  trucks  went  by  in  the  opposite 
direction,  some  empty  and  others  with  ma- 
chinery and  farm  produce. 

It  is  said  Hanoi  lost  a  generation  in  the 
Indochina  war.  Without  getting  into  the 
perennial  casualty  figure  argument.  If  they 
have  lost  a  generation  It  appears  they  are 
making  up  for  it  fast. 

Everywhere  we  went  there  were  hordes  of 
children,  boys  predominating,  all  the  way 
up  to  age  15.  They  squeezed  on  trams,  run- 
ning between  the  narrow  gauge  rails  around 
Reunification  Lake  to  squat  on  the  trams 
rear  edges  for  a  free  ride. 

As  soon  as  our  bus  stopped  anywhere,  they 
were  there  again,  five  of  six  deep  and  full  of 
curiosity  at  the  bus  door. 

They  surged  forward  screaming,  shouting 
and  Joking  near  the  entrance  to  Nga  Tu  So 
prison  where  U.S.  POWs  were  held.  It  was 
impossible  for  vehicles  to  move. 

But  a  shouted  command  from  the  elderly 
policeman  and  the  noise  is  turned  off  like 
a  tap. 

PEOPLE  EVXRYWHERE 

It  is  not  Just  the  kids.  In  Hanoi  there  is 
an  impression  of  people  everywhere  and  side 
streets  which  are  just  as  teeming  as  those 
In  Saigon. 

The  people  are  dressed  either  in  the  green 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  miiitary  with  pith 
helmets  or  in  poor  quality  black  or  wljiie 
cotton. 

The  streets  may  be  crowded  because  there 
are  no  shops  to  go  to.  The  nearest  thine  to 
shops  are  odd  hole-in-the-wall  places  that 
seem  to  sell  only  three  main  articles:  piih 
helmets.  Ho  Chi  Miuh  rubber  sandals  and 
sunglasses. 

There  are  also  some  gardening  Implements 
for  sale. 

At  some  points,  crowds  swirl  from  darkened 
warehouses.  It's  the  Vietnamese  version  of  a 
queue,  and  they  are  lining  up  for  rice  and 
fuel  oil  for  ccc*lng  stoves. 

In  one  of  Hanoi's  main — and  therefore  less 
crowded  streets — there  is  a  state  store  selling 
exotic  items  such  as  guitars. 
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Although  Hanoi  Is  relatively  clean  com- 
pared to  other  Asian  war  capitals,  Its  build- 
ings are  rundown  and  decrepit,  the  most 
modern  dating  back  to  1954  when  the  French 
left. 

After  hours  without  spotting  a  single  car, 
wo  came  to  an  Imposing  building  with  rows 
of  shiny  cars,  mostly  Russian  Zlls  and  Mus- 
covltches,  outside. 

The  government  Is  meeting,  our  guide  tells 
us. 

And  these  villas,  are  they  all  embassies? 
They  belong  to  the  government,  our  guide 
says. 

Hanoi's  leaders  seem  to  have  an  eye  for 
some  of  the  good  things  In  life  after  all,  it 
appears. 

A  place  in  Hanoi  where  foreigners  tend  to 
congregate  Is  the  Hotel  Metropole's  massive 
mahogany  bar  with  celling  fans,  high  ceil- 
ings and  tiled  floors.  But  the  Legionnaires 
and  their  favorite  bar,  the  Golden  Cock, 
across  the  street,  are  no  longer  there. 

We  rub  elbows  with  Russians  and  Cubans 
Instead. 

An  Australian  diplomat  hurries  out  to 
what  he  calls  "another  tough  session  across 
the  street"  concerning  new  diplomatic  links 
between  Australia  and  Hanoi. 

Back  at  Gla  Lam  Airport,  the  airport  shop 
is  offering  Hanoi's  few  visitors  valuable  chess 
boards  of  lacquer  and  wood  and  mother  of 
pearl  for  only  a  few  dollars  and  combs  with 
the  number  of  U.S.  aircraft  shot  down  by  a 
certain  date.  Each  comb  is  made  of  alumi- 
num and  Is  said  to  have  come  from  the  fuse- 
lage of  a  downed  U.S.  aircraft. 

Thlmble-slzed  cups  of  tea  are  served,  each 
cup  costing  one  dong,  but  our  money  Is 
waved  aside  with  a  smile  because  the  effort  of 
converting  U.S.  coins  Is  too  much. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  seemed  friendly,  but 
the  officials  don't  Indicate  there's  any  real 
change  In  attitude  on  the  war. 

Asked  about  the  continued  troops  and  sup- 
plies moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  AUnh  trail, 
Madame  Quynh  replied.  "Saigon  puts  out 
these  reports  because  they  are  frightened 
now.  The  Americans  are  gone  and  they  are 
left  alone  with  us." 

What  Hanoi  Showed   Canadians 
(By  Peter  Ward) 

Hanoi.— Typical  of  most  large  Asian  cities 
Is  the  mixed  aroma  of  open  sewers,  burning 
charcoal,  and  the  undeflnable  whiff  of  in- 
cense. Not  so  here  In  Hanoi.  The  city  smells 
clean  and  there's  a  touch  of  perfume  In  the 
air  from  blossoming  trees  at  this  time  of 
year. 

A  knot  of  officials  led  by  North  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  clus- 
tered on  the  damp  tarmac  to  greet  Canadian 
External  Affairs  Minister  Mitchell  Sharp 
when  he  arrived  March  19.  They  stood  wait- 
ing before  the  bombed-out  airport  buildings, 
backed  by  a  line  of  Russian-made  black 
limousines — the  only  cars  we  saw  that  day. 

For  the  34  Canadian  newsmen  with  Sharp, 
there  were  two  buses,  still  wearUig  camou- 
flage paint  Jobs.  We  went  through  the  shrap- 
nel-pitted buildings,  past  the  demolished 
main  terminal,  and  listened  to  the  story  of 
how  US.  Phantom  jets  had  knocked  out  the 
buildings  last  December,  without  dropping 
one  bomb  on  the  runways. 

A  mile  away,  outside  the  tight  airport  se- 
curity zone,  we  met  the  first  of  the  bicycle 
traffic  which  dogged  us  all  day. 

Our  bus  driver  had  an  obvious  sense  of 
official  Importance,  and  he  displayed  It  with 
a  steady  blare  of  the  horn,  demanding  free 
passage  through  the  bicycles  and  occasional 
trucks,  as  he  hugged  the  crown  of  the  narrow 
road. 

The  first  major  bomb  damage  we  saw  was 
the  city's  maUi  raUyard,  locomotive  factory, 
and  marshaling  area.  The  complex  stretched 
about  two  miles  and  It  was  flattened. 

Jumbled  rallcar  wheels  mixed  with  twisted 
steel  and  overturned  engines  amid  the  rubble 
and  little  repair  work  has  yet  been  done. 
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Several  houses  on  either 
complex  had  also  been  destroyed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  i 
damaged.  The  destruction,  we 
from  B-52  strikes  In  Decembe 

A  mile  or  so  past  the  rally 
us   dead   at   the   approaches 
Bridge,  a  three-kilometer  rll. , 
Red  River.  The  bridge  carried 
raU  traffic  In  the  center,  with 
of  roadway  on  either  side  foi 
and  truck  traffic.  You  move 
same  pace  as  the  bicycles 
room  to  pass,  even  for  a  hor;  i 
ernment  bus. 

Below  In  the  mud  of  the  Red 
steel  girders  poked  to  the  _ 
of  the  many  times  the  bridge 
stroyed  by  bombing 
new  piling  was  evident, 
approaches    to    both    sides 
Photographs   were   forbidden 
zone. 

We    drove    through    downt 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  where 
rest  of  the  official  Canadian 
holding  talks  over  tea  with 
allowed  to  look  into  the  room 
across  a  plush  rope  as  thougl 
wax  museum  exhibit 

We    were   In   the    governmejit 
Hanoi,  a  district  of  wide  boulev 
somlng  trees,  with  spacious 
streets,  and  of  parks  sporting 
Chi  Mlnh.  It  looked  exactly  as 
appeared  20  years  ago  when  : 
the  French  colonial  capital  of 
cept  now  the  officials  are 

Nowhere   In  this  residential 
see  evidence  of  bombing. 

They  took  the  press  party 
of  old  French   barracks.   A 
peans — Russians  we  were  toli 
the  gate,  staring  curiously, 
corted  to  rooms  In  one  of  the 
where  beer,  tea,  cigarettes, 
had  been  laid  out. 

The  buildings  were  clean  a 
pair,  but  obviously  vintage 
interpreter  If  the   Hanoi 
many  of  these  former  French  . 

"This  is  not  French,"  he  said 
"We  built  It  ourselves  six  yean 

I   pointed   to   a   tarnished 

trade  mark  on  one  of  the  

fixtures,  which  announced  the 
come  from  a  French  company 
but  the  official  was  not  about 
m  his  story.  He  repeated :  "Wa 
years  ago." 

Next   there   was   a   luncheo  i 
courses.  Western  style — in  a  I 
may  indeed  have  been  about 
In  beer,  fiery  rice  vodka,  and 
liqueur,    there   were   toasts 
Canada  friendship,  and  then 
ference    with    the    chief    of 
party  newspaper — Hoang  Tunj 

We  asked  about  massive  No^h 
troops    movements   currently 
and  equipment  into  the  sout] 
was  a  complaint  about  9,000 
tlons  moved  Into  Da  Nang  by 
the  cease-fire,  and  a  categorical 
North  Vietnamese  troops  had 
the  south. 

We  asked   which   was  more 
Hanoi,  reunification  of  Vletn4m 
mentation  of  the  terms  of   ._ 

The  two  things  go  together 
If  the  peace  terms  are  follon^d 
tlon  wUl  come,  and  the  result 
Communist  Vietnam. 

There  were  complaints  aboijt 
nalsance   flights   over   North 
the   cease-fire;    failure   to   cle^r 
from  Haiphong  Harbor;  and 
truce  by  the  Saigon  governmen  ; 
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told. 
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reasoned  party  hard  line  of  th  i 
conference.  For  many  of  the  ne 
their  first  contact  with  "big  lie 
it  shocked  them. 

We  went  next  for  a  bus  tour 
again  thrusting  our  official  bus 
through    bicycle    traffic    jams, 
briefly   at  Bach   Mai   Hospital 
damage  during  the  December 
vided  such   a  field   day  for 
There   wasn't   a   window  left'li 
block-long  bxilldlng,  and  at  thi 
it  was  almost  entirely  rubble. 

But    what   we   hadn't   known 
also  evident.  Immediately  north  - 
pltal  had  been  a  heavy  machine  -y 
some    sort.    It    was    fiattened, 
twisted  metal  and  masonry 
than  six  feet  standing. 

Three,  perhaps  four  bombs  _. 
factory  had  gone  astray  and  hit 
next  door. 

A  mile  further  down  the 
allowed  to  leave  the  bus  and 
Reunification    Park,    with    its 
strolling   lovers,  holldayers  In 
boats,  and  relaxing  fishermen. 

The  Interpreter  pointed  out 
uniform  with  amputated  legs 
they'd  been  wounded  in  the 
south.  He  quickly  discovered 
when   he   was   reminded   we   „. 
there  were  no  North  Vietnamese 
ing  in  the  south. 

Wherever  we  crawled  In  our 
the   bicycle    traffic,    the   people 
waved.  Kids  followed,  laughing 
with  delight,  hands  held  out 
foreigners. 

It  was  vivid  contrast  from  . 
there   are  few  smiles,   and   an 
hand  means  a  beggar,  a  pick-; 
pimp  purveying  his  wares. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  looked 
but    poor.    Their    mood    appai-.^ 
from  relief  that  the  war  is  ov^ 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
darlty.   There  were  few  old 
mostly  young  people  and 
and  thousands  of  kids. 

The  Sunday  crowds  packed  th< 
street  cars  we  saw,  and  the  city 
against  a  contrast  with  Saigon' 
clety,  where  the  air  is  never  free 
of  motorcycles  until  after 

There's  a  solidarity  in  the  .„_ 
erty  of  Hanoi  which  contrasts 
the  terribly  rich,  terribly  poor 
nant  corruption  of  Saigon. 

Hanoi   has   certainly   been   __. 
evidence  on  the  ground  disproves 
indiscriminate  bombing.  Several 
obviously  went  astray  into  civi 
tlal  areas,  but  damage  there  Is 
pared   to   the  total  destruction 
legitimate  targets. 

The  Paris  Peace  and  the 

won  the  war  is  resijonslble  for 
mood  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  and  the  universal 
now  Just  a  matter  of  time  until 
unified  under  Communist  rule 
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BELIEVE  IT  OR  NC  tT 


The  SPEAICER  pro  tempoije 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
commend  the  other  body  for 
dom  in  upholding  the 
sion  earUer  this  week  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Their  vote  in  favor  of 
areas  is  most  commendable,  . 
Street  Journal  points  out  thi! 

I  include  the  editorial  in 
at  this  time: 
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Believe  It  ok  Not 


It's  true.  The  United  States  Senate,  of  all 
bodies,  has  voted  to  sustain  a  presidential 
veto  of  a  spending  bill.  Not  Just  any  spendmg 
bill,  but  a  politically  supercharged  measure 
that  would  normally  cow  even  the  most  fis- 
cally conservative  Senators:  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  which  the  Senate  orig- 
inally passed  in  February  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2. 

That  it  would  now  decide,  by  a  four-vote 
margin,  to  uphold  the  Nixon  veto  Is  one  of 
the  first  clear  signs  that  Congress  may  at 
last  be  breaking  away  from  the  habits  it 
acquired  in  the  1960s.  Not  only  has  Congress 
spent  money  on  program  after  program  with- 
out serious  consideration  of  the  total  final 
cost,  but  It  has  too  often  failed  to  look 
closely  at  th©  mechanics  of  the  Individual 
programs.  Only  the  motive  counted;  if  the 
bill  purported  to  help  someone  needy,  pass 
it  first  and  ask  questions  later. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  sup- 
posed to  expand  existing  federal  aid  to  the 
retarded  and  disabled.  Surely  these  are 
worthwhile  purposes;  few  other  groups  are 
more  entitled  to  society's  sympathy.  In  fact, 
the  program  has  undergone  a  fourfold  ex- 
pansion during  the  Nixon  years  and  now 
costs  about  $650  mllUon  annually.  The  bill 
be  vetoed  authorized  an  extra  $1  billion  over 
three  years.  Most  of  the  extra  money  would 
be  spent  building  onto  the  existing  bureauc- 
racy and  duplicating  existing  programs,  but 
no  doubt  some  of  it  would  reach  pec^le  who 
need  help. 

So  In  a  sense  even  this  flawed  bill  would 
be  nice  to  have.  But  the  larger  point  Is  that 
there  isn't  money  to  pay  for  all  the  worthy 
projects  Congress  would  like  to  pursue.  Some 
worthy  projects  will  have  to  be  voted  down 
unless  we  are  to  inflict  further  burdens  of 
Inflation  on  the  nation  in  general  and  the 
poor  in  particular.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  raise  taxes,  and  certainly  there  is  no  ma- 
jority on  Capitol  Hill  for  that.  The  36  Sen- 
ators who  supported  Itlr.  Nixon  perceived  the 
larger  Interest  at  stake.  Indeed,  we  suspect 
a  number  of  those  Senators  who  voted  to 
override  the  veto  are  privately  relieved  that 
36  of  their  colleagues  were  brave  enough  to 
draw  the  line. 

The  31  Republicans  who  supported  the 
President  on  this  Issue  will  go  on  our  honor 
roll.  But  given  the  fierce  partlanship  that 
has  marked  this  battle  of  the  budget,  a  spe- 
cial conunendation  goes  to  those  five  Demo- 
crats who  resisted  the  powerful  appeals  that 
were  made  by  their  leadership  and  cast  an 
undiluted  vote  for  the  national  interest: 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Mc- 
Clellan  of  Arkansas,  and  Nunn  and  Talmadge 
of  Georgia.  The  10  Republicans  who  deserted 
the  President  also  belong  In  a  special  cate- 
gory. 

Of  course,  this  one  Senate  vote  Is  only  a 
beginning,  but  it's  a  solid  one.  Responsibility 
can  be  contagious.  It  can  even  feel  good 
once  you  get  used  to  it.  And  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  has  shouldered  all  of 
the  political  burdens  of  what  little  prudence 
there  has  been  In  the  past  decade,  must  feel 
great  relief  that  the  other  body  may  give  it 
some  help.  We're  already  looking  forward  to 
full  recovery  of  the  institution.  That  Is,  the 
day  when  It  decides  to  stop  sending  to  the 
White  House  spending  bills  that  have  to  be 
vetoed  in  the  first  place. 

In  addition,  I  ^\'ish  to  commend  the 
President's  leadership  in  returning  to  the 
House  the  bill  H.R.  3298,  which  would 
provide  rural  water  and  sewer  grants. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  when  it  first 
came  before  the  House,  and  I  remain 
opposed  to  it  now.  The  President's  veto 
message  was  particularly  striking  when 
it  talked  about  the  inequities  which  are 
inherent  in  such  programs. 

The  President  said: 

This  program  also  enlarges  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility In  a  particularly  Ineffective  and 


Insidious  way.  Experience  has  shown  that 
water  and  sewer  grants  have  been  distributed 
in  a  totally  scattershot  fashion.  Many  rural 
communities,  although  qualified  under  the 
program,  have  built  their  own  water  and  sew- 
age systems  without  waiting  for  Federal  help. 
They  need  no  incentive  from  Washington. 
Yet,  In  other  cases,  the  water  and  sewer 
grants  actually  delay  construction,  as  com- 
munities which  would  ordinarily  finance  the 
facilities  on  their  own,  choose  Instead  to  wait 
in  Une  for  Federal  subsidies.  The  result  has 
been  a  very  uneven  pattern  of  distribution. 
It  should  also  come  as  no  surprise  that  over 
time  the  program  has  attained  a  distinct 
fiavor  of  porkbarrel. 

Moreover,  by  singling  out  a  relatively  small 
group  of  people  to  receive  Federal  grants  to 
help  build  their  private  water  and  sewer  lines, 
this  program  forces  the  majority  of  taxpayers, 
in  effect,  to  pay  double  taxes:  once  to  build 
their  own  facilities  and  then  again  to  build 
the  sewers  in  someone  else's  backyard.  This 
double  taxation  leads  to  little  national  good 
and  deserves  to  be  stopped,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  are  earnestly  seeking  to  hold 
the  line  on  Federal  spending. 

From  the  mail  which  I  have  received, 
I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  support  the  President 
in  his  economy  moves.  Since  my  first 
election  to  the  House,  I  have  consistently 
supported  economy  measures  across  the 
board,  and  I  want  the  President  to  know 
that  I  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  f  utiu-e. 


THE  ROLE  OF  <X>NGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Time,  Inc. -sponsored  symposium  on 
"the  role  of  Congress"  in  Boston  re- 
cently, Senators  Charles  Mathias,  of 
Maryland  and  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of 
Connecticut,  joined  Time  correspondent 
Neil  MacNeil  and  moderator,  Hedley 
Donovan,  in  a  discussion  of  the  ideal 
approach  to  our  national  bicentennial. 
I  am  introducing  their  provocative  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Sen.  Mathias.  Thank  you  very  much,  Hed- 
ley Donovan,  for  an  invitation  here  totlght. 
And  I  want  to  thank  Tip  O'Neill  for  grant- 
ing me  a  visa  to  come.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  this  means  of  celebrating  a 
birthday.  One  might  have  envisioned  TIME 
as  having  employed  a  group  of  chorus  girls 
to  come  out  In  appropriate  costume  and  do 
the  Charleston  and  the  Shimmy  as  chrono- 
logically accurate  evidences  of  their  position 
In  the  national  scale  of  things.  But  I  am  so 
glad  that  they  are  doing  this. 

And  I  have  said  to  Hedley  Donovan  that  I 
hope  that  this  becomes  a  pattern,  that  as  we 
approach  the  national  bicentennial  we  can 
adopt  this  kind  of  pattern  of  examining 
some  of  the  roots  of  national  thought,  na- 
tional ideals,  national  principles,  national 
philosophy,  as  worthy  of  discussion  at  a 
birthday  celebration,  and  not  some  of  the 
more  frivolous  means  of  celebrating  which 
I  am  afraid  may  otherwise  overcome  us  as 
\.-e  approach  1970. 

I  wish  that  I  had  had  the  same  experience 
that  Dr.  Fenuo  has  had  in  traveling  around 
the  country  and  being  Introduced  as  the 
best  member  of  the  Congress.  I  have  had  a 
slightly  different  experience.  As  some  of  you 
know,  I  am  a  Marylander,  born  and  bred, 
lived  aU  my  life  in  Maryland.  Bvit  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  a  girl  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  a  part  of  our  nuptial  contract  Is 
that  we  should  bring  oiu-  children  to  New 
England  at  least  once  a  year  so  that  they  can 


understand  this  part  of  their  heritage.  And 
when  the  Congress  permits  it,  we  try  to  do 
that  in  the  summertime.  We  go  to  a  little 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  some  of  you 
may  know,  it  is  called  Isle  Au  Eaut;  it  is 
about  30  miles  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

And  when  you  want  to  buy  anything,  you 
have  to  come  back  towards  the  mainland 
to  another  Island  where  there  is  a  fishing 
vtUage  called  Slonlugton,  where  you  can  do 
jour  shopping.  And  one  day  when  I  was  in 
Stonliigton,  I  thought  I  was  pretty  well  dis- 
guised. I  had  on  a  turtle-neck  sweater  with 
c  lot  of  holes  in  it  and  I  am  afraid  my  toes 
were  sticking  out  of  my  sneakers;  and  I 
went  into  an  institution  which  in  that  com- 
munity is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Avenue 
Hardware  Store. 

I  was  looking  at  Jackknives  and  fishing 
hooks  and  other  things  that  you'd  like  to 
have  whether  you  \ise  them  or  not.  and  from 
back  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  this  Insti- 
tution came  a  down-East  Yankee  voice,  and  a 
man  said,  "You're  Ann  Bradford's  huband, 
aren't  you?"  And  I  thought  that  being  Ann 
Bradford's  husband  was  the  highest  degree 
of  fame  I  would  gain  in  that  latitude,  so  I 
said:  "Yes,  I  am." 

He  said:  "Work  in  Washington,  don't  you?" 
And  I  said:  "Yes,  I  work  in  Washington." 
And  he  said :  "Some  right  smart  fellows  down 
there,  aren't  there?"  So  far  we  are  on  the 
same  track.  Professor  Fenno.  And  I  said: 
"Yes,  there  are  some  very  bright  people  in 
Washington."  Then  he  came  around  from  be- 
hind the  counter — and  this  is  where  we  go  off 
the  track — and  he  said:  "Some  down  there  are 
not  so  smart,  aren't  there?"  And  I  said: 
"Well,  unfortunately  they  are  not  all  of  that 
same  high  caliber." 

And  then,  with  those  piercing  blue  eyes 
coming  from  a  lifetime  spent  on  the  water, 
he  looked  me  In  the  eye  and  he  said: 
"Pretty  hard  to  tell  the  difference,  isn't  it?" 
So  while  I  wish  it  were  all  as  Dr.  Fenno  said  it 
is,  I  find  great  difficulty  In  establishing  that. 

We  did  have  some  hearings  last  week  In 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  what  we  could 
do  about  Congress.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
tlxat  these  were  not  designed  to  demonstrate 
weaknesses  in  the  congressional  system.  I 
asked  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  to  Join  with 
me  til  these  bearings;  we  wanted  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan committee.  We  wanted  to  try  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  enormous 
strengths  in  this  unique  congressional  sys- 
tem of  ours,  which  is  designed  not  only  to 
be  a  legislative  body,  but  to  be  a  vessel  of 
power,  of  power  which  in  many  countries  is 
held  solely  by  an  executive,  but  which  In 
this  country  we  have  divided  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  hope  that  the  hearings  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  restore  some  of  the  vigor 
of  the  Congress,  which,  without  question, 
has  been  lost,  particularly  in  the  last  30 
or  40  years.  There  are  many  reasons  that 
power  has  eroded  from  the  Congress.  Some  of 
them  are  inherent  in  the  kind  of  history  of 
the  world  we've  seen  in  the  last  30  or  40 
years. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  depths  of  the 
Depression  seized  xipon  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917  as  one  of  the  vehicles  by 
which  Congress  could  grant  further  powers  to 
the  Executive  to  deal  with  the  financial  crisis 
that  was  then  besetting  the  country.  And 
under  the  powers  that  were  granted  to  him 
as  am<»ndments  to  that  1917  act.  In  1933  he 
declared  a  bank  holiday,  he  did  various  things 
whicli  would  have  been  unprecedented,  un- 
dreamed of,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  a  very  few  years  before  that. 

And  then  with  World  War  II.  with  the 
Korean  War,  with  the  Viet  Nam  War,  with 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  cold  war,  we  h.ive 
gradually  been  deliberately  granting  congres- 
sional powers  to  the  Executive,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Executive.  And  over  this  pericd 
of  time  it's  been  a  substantial  body  of  law. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some  invol- 
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wntary  kinds  of  shifts  of  power.  The  media 
Is  a  part  of  this.  The  President,  by  virtue 
of  an  electronic  media,  first  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's fireside  chats,  and  now  through  tele- 
vision, the  President  can  enter  every  home  In 
America,  and  he  speaks  with  a  single  voice. 
He  tells  people  how  It  Is,  he  tells  them 
what  they  ought  to  know,  he  lays  down  the 
law  In  the  most  primary  sort  of  way. 

And  If  the  Congress  attempts  to  answer, 
express  any  slightly  divergent  view,  the  only 
thing  that,  I  think,  breaks  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  Is  a  babble  of 
voices.  Now,  It  Is  against  this  kind  of  volun- 
tary and  Involuntary  delegation  of  power 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch 
that  Senator  Stevenson  and  I  convened  our 
hearings.  It  was  a  very  Impressive  experience 
to  me,  the  kind  of  response  that  we  got. 

Members  of  Congress,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, representatives  of  the  press,  of 
the  general  public,  former  members  of  Con- 
gress, former  Government  officials,  came  In 
to  talk  about  this  erosion  of  the  place  of 
the  Congress  In  our  national  life  today.  None 
of  them  knocked  the  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  they  wanted  to  see  It  regain  the 
kind  of  balance  that  makes  It  possible  for  us 
to  keep  power  from  falling  Into  a  single  pair 
of  hands  In  our  Republic. 

The  budget  Is  perhaps  the  best  example 
that  I  can  give  you  briefly.  I  think  President 
Nixon  made  a  very  good  case  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  which  Tip 
O'Neill  referred  to.  He  made  a  good  case  for 
the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  some  restraint 
on  Government  spending.  He  made  a  good 
case  for  the  fact  that  even  a  country  as  rich 
as  this  one  cannot  continue  to  print  money, 
as  we  are  doing  In  this  fiscal  year,  at  the 
rate  of  $40  billion,  a  $40  billion  deficit,  which 
really  means  $40  billion  worth  of  greenbacks. 

And  if  you  carry  that  back  a  little  bit,  he 
made  a  good  case  against  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress cannot  with  the  one  hand  reduce  fed- 
eral taxation  by  $45  billion,  as  we  have  done 
over  the  last  several  years,  and  Increase  fed- 
eral spending  by  $135  billion,  which  we  have 
also  done  In  the  past  several  years. 

But  where  I  think  the  President  made  a 
poor  case  was  where  he  suggested  that  he 
should  take  Into  his  own  hands — and  by  his 
own  hands  I  think  we  all  understand  we 
don't  mean  the  hands  of  Richard  Nixon  or 
the  hands  of  any  man  sitting  In  the  White 
House,  but  Into  the  Executive  Branch  where 
there  are  some  several  million  bands,  all 
of  which  may  sort  of  anonymously  be  applied 
to  this  task — the  Job  of  setting  out  the  whole 
national  fiscal  policy  and  taking  from  the 
Congress  the  constitutional  responsibility 
for  the  purse. 

And  on  this  I  couldn't  agree  with  the 
President.  As  urgent  as  the  case  was,  I 
couldn't  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
should  in  the  Congress  delegate  this  further 
power  that  would  really  decide  what  every 
single  appropriation  this  Government  made 
would  ultimately  be. 

Now,  having  said  that.  I  think  we  have 
to  agree  that  the  Congress  has  got  to  get 
on  top  of  this  problem.  We  can't  continue 
to  conduct  our  affairs  in  the  kind  of  chaotic 
way  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The  Congress 
has  got  to  get  some  sort  of  imlfled  look  at 
the  federal  budgetary  problem.  We  have  got 
to  be  able  to  view  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Government.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  say 
about  what  we  ought  to  spend  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  we  ought  to  have  appropriated  money 
somewhere  In  that  neighborhood. 

We  have  got  to  revise  the  authorization 
process  and  the  appropriations  process,  so 
that  we  can  look  at  the  U.S.  budget  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  ways 
In  which  the  Congress  has  got  to  come  up 
to  date.  Because  if  it  doesn't,  ultimately 
those  of  us  In  Congress  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  demands  of  either  the 
Executive    or    the    Judiciary,    or    whatever 
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much. 
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become  a  willing  tool.  Congress 
and  often  seduced  by  the  Exe 
to  get  its  will.  The  Executive 
lies  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  And  Cc 
often  indifferent  to  the  problerjs 
country  to  go  Into  the  details.  T 
again  there  Isn't  a  Senator  or 
man  who  isn't  put  off  when  he 
tion,  or  an  understanding  of 
penlng  In  the  country. 

I    recall    that    when    I    was 
Health.   Education,   and 
prised  I  was  to  find  members 
wanting  to  know  what  the 
position  was,  and  how  seldom  _ 
initiated  legislation.  There  Isn^t 
tee  chairman  who  doesn't  e 
that  Is  presented  to  him  to 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Budget 
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And  unless  you  have  a 
safe  as  apple  pie,  a  measure 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  Ind 
dom  sees  the  light  of  day  or 
hearing.    So    we    find    that     , 
Branch  has  come  to  dominate 
legislative  process.  And  It  will 
the  time  comes  that  the  r 
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So  it  Isn't  a  question  of  the 
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President  of  the  U.S. 

When    Congress    assumes 
then  the  Congress  will  regain 
the  people  of  our  nation. 
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racy.  Nell  probably  should  be  a 
or  Senator  himself,  but  I  am 
sake  and  the  sake  of  Time's 
works  for  us  Instead. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Thank  you, 

you  to  know,  and  especially  I 

that  I  am  a  Marylander  myself 
really  didn't  have  to  go  to 
have   gone   to   West    Point 
proud  to  talk  to  my 

In  his  paper  Dr.  Fenno  has  , 
on  what  I  regard  as  a  critical 
examination  of  the  present  travail 
lng  Impotence  of  Congress. 
Congress,  confronted  with  thel 

lems,   tend   to   think   In   p 

politicians  subject  to  rejection 
They  tend  not  to  think  in 
terms  as  regards  Congress.  Whej  i 
of  changing  Congress,  they  _. 
In  terms  of  altering  the  place 
selves  some  extra  traction. 
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chase  on  the  Inner  processes  to  their  own 
political  advantage. 

They  not  only  tend  to  Ignore  Congress 
as  an  institution,  but  even  as  Dr.  Fenno 
has  said,  to  damn  Congress  for  its  ineffec- 
tiveness and  worse.  As  Dr.  Fenno  said  in  his 
paper,  it  is  the  Congressmen  who  run  Con- 
gress, and  that  raises  another  question.  Who 
Is  going  to  care  about  the  Integrity  of  Con- 
gress as  a  viable  political  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  Congressmen 
don't? 

Of  course,  not  all  members  of  Congress 
are  so  Indifferent,  as  the  hearings  held  last 
week  by  Senator  Mathlas  proved  and  as  you 
heard  from  Senator  Rlblcoff.  But  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  Time  at  this  meeting  and  at 
others  to  try  to  find  some  answers  to  the 
dilemma  of  Congress's  fiagglng  powers  and 
purposes. 

At  our  meetings  there  have  been  some 
recurring  themes:  the  problems  of  seniority, 
secrecy,  of  inadequate  information,  of  the 
failures  of  Congress  to  oversee  the  execution 
of  the  laws  It  enacts.  We  have  discussed 
Congress's  loss  of  the  war  power,  of  Its 
sagging  authority  over  the  federal  budget,  of 
Its  inability  to  set  national  policies  and 
priorities  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. We  have  discussed  the  Inadequacies  and 
frequent  superficialities  of  the  press  cover- 
age of  Congress,  and  the  media's  glorification 
of  the  presidency. 

There  has  been  considerable  agreement 
that  despite  the  failures.  Congress  still  holds 
Immense  constitutional  and  political  pow- 
ers, even  If  they  are  not  now  effectively  used. 
There  has  been  considerable  agreement  that 
Congress  Is  suffering  a  deep  Institutional 
malaise  that  cannot  be  readily  cured.  There 
has  been  agreement,  too,  that  not  only  is 
Congress  worth  saving,  worth  the  efforts 
needed  to  restore  it  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  but  that  on  that  restoration 
hangs  the  success  of  this  country's  continu- 
ing experiment  with  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Fenno  in  his  paper  has  suggested 
in  one  important  sense  that  the  problems 
of  Congress  are  not  as  dire  as  they  sometimes 
seem,  that  the  brains  of  Congress  flow 
through  the  conunlttee  system,  that  not  all 
committees  are  frustrated  and  paralyzed, 
that  those  that  are  can  be  rescued.  But  in 
another  sense  he  has  deepened  the  feeling 
we  have  of  the  difficulties  In  restoring  Con- 
gress to  its  proper  constitutional  role  as  a 
policy  maker. 

He  has  spc^en  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
views  of  Congressmen  facing  the  day-to-day 
issues  before  Congress.  They  live,  like  many 
people,  on  the  razor  edge  of  right  now.  They 
are,  as  a  Harvard  professor  of  goverimient 
of  mine  once  said,  parochial  in  time.  They 
lack  a  sense  of  the  past  or  care  for  the  future. 
And  as  a  result,  some  of  the  most  important 
powers  have  simply  slipped  away  over  the 
years. 

Take  the  President's  veto  power.  In  the  first 
decades  of  the  Republic,  Presidents  shrank 
from  vetoing  any  bill  passed  by  Congress 
unless  that  President  personally  believed  the 
bill  was  unconstitutional  and  that  to  sign 
it  would  violate  his  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  President  Jackson  who  so 
much  changed  this  view.  He  vetoed  bills  he 
Just  didn't  like.  Congress  protested  his  vetoes 
furiously,  and  those  of  the  Presidents  who 
followed  him;  and  after  a  generation  of  pro- 
test. Congress  acquiesced. 

In  our  time  a  new  form  of  presidential  veto 
has  emerged,  and  It  Is  a  seemingly  harmless 
precedent  running  back  to  President  Jeffer- 
son. In  1803.  Jefferson  declined  to  spend  some 
$50,000  Congress  had  appropriated  for  gun- 
boats to  patrol  the  Mississippi,  then  a  new 
acquisition.  The  anticipated  trouble  there 
had  not  developed  and  the  g^unboats  were 
not  needed. 

In  later  years  other  Presidents  failed  to 
spend  Congressional  appropriations,  normally 
because  the  project  specified  could  be  con- 


structed for  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated. But  slowly  the  meaning  of  this 
changed.  Presidents  began  to  use  this  Im- 
pounding of  funds  as  a  form  of  item  veto 
of  congressional  decisions. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  approved 
a  multlbilllon-doUar  water  pollution  bill.  The 
President  vetoed  it.  And  Congress  overrode 
that  presidential  veto,  thus  making  the  bill 
a  law.  The  P>resldent,  however,  was  not  to  be 
deterred.  He  impounded  $6  billion  of  those 
funds,  imposing  what  In  effect  Is  a  double 
veto.  The  relationship  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  that  bUl,  as  on  others, 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  early  yeso-s  and  with  a 
far  different  meaning  than  early  presidential 
vetoes  or  Jefferson's  understandable  decision 
not  to  build  those  gunboats. 

Somewhere  In  the  process  Congress  had 
lost  the  power  to  control  and  decide  where 
federal  moneys  should  be  allocated,  and  that 
is  a  pivotal  power  to  any  legislature  in  any 
free  society.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  to  find  ways  to  re- 
store Congress  to  Its  policy-making  function. 


UNEVEN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  WILL 
NOT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  for  another  year.  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  strong  action  to 
bring  our  National  economy  into  a 
healthier  state  than  presently  exists. 
But,  I  believe  that  unless  the  President 
makes  a  firm  public  commitment  to  use 
this  authority  more  effectively  than  his 
phase  ni  program  indicates  that  he  will, 
the  Congress  must  take  up  the  challenge 
directly. 

Inflation,  according  to  textbook  rules, 
results  from  too  much  demand  for  too 
few  supplies.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
existing  inflation  stems  not  from  excess 
demand,  but  rather  is  "administered  in- 
flation." That  is,  inflation  created  by 
attempts  by  business  managers  to  widen 
their  proflt  margins  and  labor  to  in- 
crease its  wages  through  means  other 
than  increased  productivity.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  true  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  except  agriculture  where  in- 
creased demands  for  food  are  outstrip- 
ping the  supplies  available. 

While  I  do  not  believe  long-term  sus- 
tained restraints  on  the  economy  are  de- 
sirable as  a  means  of  fighting  inflation, 
I  am  convinced  constructive  application 
of  controls  is  necessary  imtil  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  economy  is  mov- 
ing toward  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment with  enough  momentum  that 
removing  the  controls  will  not  result  in 
a  downswing  and  ..  new  cycle  of  reduced 
production,  increased  imemployment 
and  inflation. 

Controls  which  are  not  equitable  ap- 
plied to  all  aspects  of  production  and 
distribution — including  interest  costs, 
proflt  margins,  costs  of  raw  and  finished 
products,  wages,  and  retail  prices — will 
not  work.  They  will  not  work  because 
to  be  effective  cooperation  must  be 
forthcoming  from  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety. When  one  or  more  segments — 
such  as  the  worker  or  the  producer — 
feel  the  control  Is  unfair  to  them  while 
favoring  others  opposition  pressures  will 


develop  which  will  bring  about  a  collapse 
of  the  controls. 

For  instance,  if  a  manufacturer's  raw 
materials,  energy,  and  labor  costs  are 
controlled,  but  not  his  proflt  margins, 
the  producer  of  the  raw  mateiials,  the 
supplier  of  energy  and  the  employee  will 
fight  against  the  controls  to  obtain  fair 
treatment.  Or,  if  the  manufacturer's 
profits  are  controlled,  but  not  the  inter- 
est on  the  funds  he  must  borrow,  the 
cost  of  the  labor  he  uses  or  the  raw  prod- 
ucts he  must  have,  then  the  business- 
man will  soon  find  his  incentives  to  keep 
his  money  in  manufacturing  gone. 

I  support  an  economic  policy  which 
would  be  directed  at  obtaining  maxi- 
mum productivity,  employment,  and 
purchasing  power  for  our  Nation's  work- 
ers. When  this  House  is  asked  to  approve 
an  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  I  will  have  to  base  my  decision 
for  or  against  that  proposal  on  whether 
the  controls  authorized  will  be  equitably 
applied  to  every  aspect  of  production 
and  distribution — whether  they  will  be 
fair  to  all  concerned  or  will  favor  one 
segment  of  the  economy  over  another. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE REGULATIONS  ON  MINNE- 
SOTA COUNTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  March 
7  resolution,  the  Association  of  Minne- 
sota Counties  has  outlined  its  concerns 
about  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  proposed  social 
service  regulations.  The  AMC  resolution 
indicates  that  the  regulations  could 
mean  the  loss  of  up  to  $34  million  in 
Federal  aid  to  Minnesota  and  the  termi- 
nation of  services  to  at  least  70,000  State 
residents. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution   Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors  OF   THE    Association   of   Minne- 
sota Counties,  March  7,  1973 
Whereas    the   87    county   governments   of 
Minnesota  in  cooperation  with  state  and  fed- 
eral officials,  have  developed  needed  and  ef- 
fective social  service  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  partial  funding  of  these  so- 
cial service  programs  through  Title  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
permitted  the  development  of  comprehensive 
public  services  and  encouraged  the  coordi- 
nated use  of  private  social  service  agencies 
with  resulting  benefits  to  both  recipients  and 
the  tax  paying  public;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  the  Federal.  State. 
and  County  partnership  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  a  social  service  system  in  Minne- 
sota that  is  helping  Individuals  to  become 
or  to  stay  self  sufficient  and  as  independent 
as  possible  of  the  need  for  continuing  in- 
come maintenance:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  human  and  economic 
values  of  social  service  program  reimburse- 
ment by  appropriating  a  nation-wide  msoci- 
mum  of  2.5  billion  dollars  with  a  prorated 
portion  to  Minnesota  of  46.7  million  dollars 
to  reimburse  state  and  federally  approved 
social  services;   and 

Whereas  the  February  16,  1973  proposed 
regulations  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regarding 
"Service  Programs  for  Families  and  Children 
and  for  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled"  are  con- 
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trary  to  the  Intent  of  federal  legislation  both 
authorizing  social  service  reimbursement 
and  appropriating  funds  for  the  programs; 
and 

Whereas  the  implementation  of  the  above 
cited  regulations  would  have  the  following 
effects  In  Minnesota: 

a.  There  would  be  an  annual  reduction  of 
22  to  34  million  dollars  of  funds  available 
for  social  service  reimbursement  in  the  state. 

b.  That  at  least  70,000  residents  of  Minne- 
sota will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  social 
services. 

c.  That  the  number  of  persons  on  public 
assistance  will   increase. 

d.  County  welfare  boards  have  levied  funds 
for  the  January  1  to  December  31  fiscal  year 
and  would  In  most  cases  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide either  Immediate  or  long  range  replace- 
ment of  these  funds. 

e.  That  the  nK>vement  to  community  based 
programs  In  the  state  wUl  be  thwarted  and 
state  institutional  costs  will  Increase. 

f.  That  current  public  and  private  efforts 
toward  developing  a  coordinated  human  serv- 
ice delivery  system  In  the  state  wUl  be 
Impeded. 

g.  That  there  will  be  greater  distrust  of 
governmental  actions  by  social  service  re- 
cipients, private  social  service  agencies,  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Now  therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  of  Minnesota  Counties 
hereby  resolve: 

That  the  federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  is  requested  to  im- 
mediately reinstate  provisions  of  its  proposed 
regulations  regarding  "Service  Programs  for 
Families  and  Children,  for  the  Aged.  Blind, 
or  Disabled",  which  will; 

a.  Permit  donated  funds  to  be  used  as  the 
state's  share  for  claiming  federal  reimburse- 
ment: 

b.  Reinstate  the  previously  used  definitions 
of  former  and  potential  consumers  (two  and 
five  years  respectively)  to  allow  for  the  pro- 
vision  of   prevention   services; 

c.  Expand  the  definition  of  services  eligible 
for  reimbursement  to  allow  for  broader 
coverage; 

d.  Allow  states  to  identify  additional 
optional  services: 

That  the  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Minnesota  are  vuged  to: 

a.  Worlc  for  the  modification  of  these 
regulations. 

b.  Personally  visit  with  affected  social 
service  recipients  and  providers  to  develop 
an  understanding  and  awareness  of  this 
problem  as  it  affects  Minnesota. 

c.  Fully  communicate  with  stAte  and  local 
organizations  on  matters  concerning  these 
regulations. 

That  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  is 
requested  to  become  fully  apprised  of  the 
conditions  that  will  result  from  Implementa- 
tion of  these  proposed  regulations  and  to  be 
prepared  to  develop  alternative  methods  of 
continuing  the  affected  social  service  pro- 
grams; and 

That  all  responsible  state  and  federal 
officials  are  urged  to  consider  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  funding  and  administration  of 
human  service  programs  only  on  a  reason- 
able, phased  basis  and  that  all  purchase  of 
service  contracts  executed  in  "good  faith" 
which  are  in  effect  on  February  16,  1973,  be 
fully  honored  for  tlie  life  of  the  contract. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  fiscal 
impact  of  the  proposed  regulations  on 
Minnesota's  87  counties. 

Of  the  $46.7  million  available  to  Min- 
nesota under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act— PL  92-512— the  State 
had  expected  to  allocate  roughly  $38.1 
million  to  the  counties.  Under  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  however,  the  counties 
allocation  would  be  cut  back  to  $12.1 
million. 
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Anoka 623,0  0 
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Benton .^  93_(]  7 

Big  Stone 59,2  S 

Blue  Earth 375  5  5 
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t57, 920 

199. 360 
65,600 
85,120 
29,760 
18.880 

120.  320 
1,920 
45.760 
61. 120 
88,320 
43,  840 
41,600 
37,440 
41,600 
11,840 
40,000 
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95,040 
20,  480 
33, 280 
34,560 
13,120 
56.000 
50,880 
7,040 
i,  540, 160 
30,080 
16,960 
32,640 
.102,400 
40,000 
24.000 
78,080 
11.840 
60,800 
24.  OCO 
30,000 
6,080 
35,840 
11,200 
52,800 
43,520 
20,160 
12,160 
17,600 
24,960 
45, 120 
51,200 
53,440 
25,280 


Funding  level 
under  new 
regulations 


$20,160 
36,480 
15,360 

218,880 
51,520 
42, 240 
49,280 
15,360 

106, 240 
20,430 
1,933.120 
14,080 
37,440 
18,880 
28,480 
17,280 
27,840 

903.360 

110,080 
27,  840 
23,040 

103, 040 
22,400 
16,640 
21,760 
34,  240 
10,880 
13,440 
37,760 
6,080 

217, 920 
25,600 
12,800 
72,960 
38,400 
36,  480 


12,  lOO,  000 


FOUR  STUDIES  CONDUCTED  BY 

EPA  PERSONNEL  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcte.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  ihe  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvins^y)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  we  committed  ourselves 
to  a  timetable  for  cleaning  the  Nation's 
polluted  air.  With  respect  to  the  auto- 
mobile, the  Clean  Air  Act  provides  that 
1975  model  year  vehicles  hare  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emission 
characteristics  which  are  90  p  srcent  be- 
low 1970  levels.  Nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
must  be  similarly  reduced  foi'  the  1976 
model  year. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  protection 
Agency  may  grant  a  1-year  extension 
beyond  those  deadlines,  and  the  auto- 
mobile companies'  request  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1975  deadline  is  row  before 
the  Administrator.  One  of  the  findings 
that  the  Administrator  must  m  ake  before 
granting  the  extension  is  that  the  com- 
panies have  made  a  good  fait]  i  effort  to 
achieve  the  1975  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  EPA 
and  to  the  Department  of  Ju^ice  about 
four  studies  conducted  by  EPA  personnel 
for  the  Justice  Department,  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  preparation  of 
these  studies  are  explained  in  the  cor- 
respondence. I  found  a  great  aeal  of  the 
information  contained  in  th«e  reports 
very  disturbing.  The  major  conclusions 
of  the  memoranda  are  as  follows: 

Damage  to  materials  and  vegetation 
attributable  to  automobile  aiif  pollution 
between  1953  and  1970  amfcimted  to 
$7.35  billion  nationally;  the  direct  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  this  type 
of  damage  was  $200  million.      ] 

Costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  injury  to  health  from 
automotive  air  pollution  amounted  to 
nearly  $2.5  billion.  When  losies  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  dunage  to 
materials  and  vegetation  are  added  to 
this  figure,  total  losses  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  nearly  $2.7  bil  Ion. 

EPA's  review  of  the  techn  cal  liter- 
ature indicates  that  it  may  liave  been 
possible  for  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  make  greater  progress  toward 
reducing  pollution  than  thej  have  to 
date.  This  review  of  the  techrical  liter- 
ature indicates  that  the  compi  inies  may 
have  been  less  than  candid  w  th  public 
officials  about  their  capabilities  for  in- 
stalling control  technology. 

There  are  a  number  of  disti  irbing  in- 
ferences that  might  be  dra\ra  f  rom  these 
dociunents,  and  we  need  more  informa- 
tion from  the  Administrator  ol  EPA  and 
the  Attorney  General.  For  in  itance,  to 
what  extent  can  the  question  o :  the  auto 
companies'  good  faith  since  19  '0  be  sep- 
arated from  their  apparent  liistory  of 
delaying  innovation  in  pollutic  n  control 
before  1970?  I  also  think  it  is  j  mportant 
to  know  whether  the  Admini  itrator  of 
EPA  has  recommended  that  J  istice  file 
a  suit  for  damages  against  ;he  com- 
panies. From  the  information,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  have  an  enforceable  clal:  n  against 
the  automobile  companies  for  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  money;  yet  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  despite  the  fact  that  the  memor- 
andums to  which  I  refer  were  prepared  in 
1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  officials  involved  should  re- 
spond to  the  questions  raised  by  the  re- 
ports, and  I  have  requested  that  they  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  my  letters  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  into  the 
Record : 

HoiTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  2, 1973. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Rttckelshaus, 
Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  :  At  a  time  when 
the  automobile  manufacturers  are  before  you 
seeking  a  one-year  extension  of  the  1975 
Clean  Air  Act  deadline,  I  am  requesting  that 
the  enclosed  memoranda  be  made  a  part  of 
the  official  record  upon  which  you  base 
your  decision.  These  memoranda  were  pre- 
pared by  EPA  personnel  in  1970  and  1971  at 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Department.  At 
the  time  these  documents  were  prepared,  the 
Department  was  considering  a  damage  action 
against  the  automobile  companies  for  the 
losses  Incurred  by  the  federal  government 
resulting  from  the  manufacturers'  alleged 
conspiracy  to  delay  the  installation  of  pol- 
lution control  technology. 

The  major  conclusions  of  these  memo- 
randa are  as  follows: 

Damage  to  materials  and  vegetation  attrib- 
utable to  automotive  air  pollution  between 
1953  and  1970  amounted  to  $7.35  billion  na- 
tionally; the  direct  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  this  type  of  damage  was  $200 
million. 

Costs  incurred  by  the  federal  government 
as  a  result  of  Injury  to  health  from  automo- 
tive air  pollution  amounted  to  nearly  $2.5 
billion.  When  losses  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  damage  to  materials  and  vegeta- 
tion are  added  to  this  figure,  total  losses 
to  the  federal  government  are  nearly  $2.7 
bilUon. 

EPA's  review  of  the  technical  literature  in- 
dicates that  it  may  have  been  possible  for 
the  automobile  manufacturers  to  make 
greater  progress  toward  reducing  pollution 
than  they  have  to  date.  This  review  of  the 
technical  literature  indicates  that  the  com- 
panies may  have  been  less  than  candid  with 
public  officials  about  their  capabilities  for  in- 
stalling control  technology. 

tTnder  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  a 
one-year  extension  from  the  1975  deadline 
for  90  percent  reductions  in  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbon  emissions  may  be  granted 
by  you  if  there  is  a  finding  that  "all  good 
faith  efforts  have  been  made"  by  the  com- 
panies to  meet  the  1975  deadline.  The  dila- 
tory tactics  and  injury  to  the  public  docu- 
mented In  these  memoranda  would  appear 
to  show  a  history  of  bad  faith  which  is  di- 
rectly relevant  to  your  determination  of 
whether  the  companies  have  acted  in  good 
faith  since  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970. 

In  addition  to  submitting  these  materials 
for  your  consideration  on  the  question  of  the 
one-year  extension,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  whether  there  were  additional  docu- 
ments prepared  concerning  injury  attribu- 
table to  the  alleged  conspiracy  among  the 
automakers.  And  finally,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  made  a  recommendation  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  Initiating  a  damage  action 
against  the  companies. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Mezvinskt. 


House  of  REpRESENXAxrvEs, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  2, 1973. 

Hon.  RiCRABD  KI.EINDIENST, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Axxorney  General  Kleindiensx:  As 
you  wUl  recall,  in  1969  the  Department  of 
Justice  entered  into  a  consent  decree  with 
Oeneral  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors,  and  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  decree  settled  Justice's  in- 
junctive action  against  the  defendants'  al- 
leged antitrust  violations  dating  back  at  least 
to  1953.  The  original  complaint  in  the  case  al- 
leged that  the  manufacturers  and  the  trade 
association  had  conspired  to  delay  the  in- 
stallation of  automotive  pollution  control  de- 
vices. You  will  also  recall  that  at  the  time  the 
consent  decree  was  filed,  there  was  a  substan- 
tial body  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
automobile  companies  were  being  treated 
charitably  in  view  of  the  seriovisness  of  the 
charges  and  the  injury  wrought  by  automo- 
tive air  pollution. 

Documentation  of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
Jury  to  the  public  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention,  and  I  commend  it  yours  in  the 
event  that  it  has  escaped  your  attention  un- 
til now.  I  am  enclosing  four  Internal  memo- 
randa produced  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  1970  and  1971.  Since 
settlement  of  the  injunctive  action  did  not 
necessarily  preclude  an  action  for  damages, 
your  department  requested  that  technical 
personnel  in  EPA  compute  the  dollar  costs 
of  automotive  air  pollution  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  federal  government  sptecif- 
ically. 

The  major  conclusions  of  these  memo- 
randa are  as  follows: 

Damage  to  materials  and  vegetation  attrib- 
utable to  automotive  air  poUutlon  between 
1953  and  1970  amounted  to  $7.35  biUion  na- 
tionally; the  direct  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  this  type  of  damage  was  $200 
million. 

Costs  incurred  by  the  federal  government 
as  a  result  of  Injury  to  health  from  automo- 
tive air  pollution  amounted  to  nearly  $2.6 
biUlon.  When  losses  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  damage  to  materials  and  vegeta- 
tion are  added  to  this  figure,  total  losses  to 
the  federal  government  are  netwly  $2.7  bil- 
lion. 

EPA's  review  of  the  technical  llteratiu-e  in- 
dicates that  it  may  have  been  possible  for 
the  automobile  manufacturers  to  make 
greater  progress  toward  reducing  pollution 
than  they  have  to  date.  This  review  of  the 
technical  literature  indicates  that  the  com- 
panies may  have  been  less  than  candid  with 
public  officials  about  their  capabilities  for 
installing  control   technology. 

These  memoranda  raise  certain  questions 
which  only  your  department  can  answer.  Has 
the  Department  reviewed  this  and  similar 
evidence  of  great  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  general  public  resulting  from 
apparently  deliberate  delays?  Does  the  De- 
partment plan  to  bring  a  damage  action 
against  the  automobile  companies  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  nearly  $2.7  billion  In  losses 
incurred  by  the  federal  government  and  at- 
tributable to  what  might  have  been  con- 
scious collusion  among  the  manufacturers? 
The  memoranda  Indicate  that  the  automo- 
bile companies  may  owe  the  nation  and  the 
federal  government  a  great  debt — a  debt 
which  your  department  is  in  a  position  to 
collect.  I  would  appreciate  being  informed 
of  the  status  of  this  case. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Mezvinskt. 


man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recogni2«d  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  relating  to 
the  dutiable  status  of  manganese  ore,  in- 
cluding ferruginous  mangEuiese  ore,  and 
manganiferous  iron  ore. 

Three  times,  each  for  a  3 -year  period, 
starting  July  1,  1964,  the  Congress  has 
suspended  the  import  duty  on  these  com- 
modities. Although  manganese  minerals 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  North  American  deposits  are  of 
such  poor  content  that  domestic  ship- 
ments are  neglible,  averaging  about  1 
percent  of  our  needs.  World  manganese 
ore  supplies  are  plentiful  in  commercial 
grades  with  the  principal  suppliers  to  the 
United  States  being  Brazil  and  Gabon. 

Prior  to  the  suspension  in  1964,  the 
duty  constituted  a  handicap  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  ferromanganese  and  other 
manganese-related  products.  Foreign 
nations  have  generally  admitted  man- 
ganese ore  duty  free  forcing  American 
ferroalloy  producers  into  a  less  competi- 
tive position. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  raw  materials 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  our  ferroal- 
loy industry  so  that  it  may  better  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers,  I  am  today 
advocating  permanent  elimination  oi 
manganese  ore  duties. 


THE  DUTY  ON  MANGANESE  ORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


NATCHEZ  TRACE  PARKWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
many  years  now,  a  number  of  Members 
have  been  anxious  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  be  provided  with  adequate 
funding  for  the  completion  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  which  has  been 
almost  four  decades  from  conception  to 
current  construction. 

The  northern  terminal  of  the  park- 
way is  just  outside  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  Tennessee's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. For  several  years,  I  have  joined 
with  interested  citizens  in  our  community 
and  other  citizens  along  the  parkway  to 
attempt  to  secure  these  Federal  support 
funds  from  the  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  flow  of  funds  has  been  dis- 
appointingly slow. 

This  year,  the  Tennessee  General  As- 
sembly, by  a  joint  resolution,  has  joined 
in  the  effort  to  encourage  the  Federal 
government,  through  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  test  for  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
in  Tennessee. 

The  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  State  Senator  Douglas  Henry.  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Tennessee  Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  No.  21 
A  resolution  to  urge  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  to  push 
for  completion  of  the  unconstructed  sec- 
tions of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in 
Tennessee 

Whereas,  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  com- 
memorating the  historic  Indian  and  pioneer 
trail  from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  has  been  under  construction  for 
approximately  thirty  (30)   years  and  almost 
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half  of  the  parkway  remains  to  be  constructed 
In  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  the  parkway,  when  completed  In 
Tennessee,  will  provide  an  additional  eco- 
nomic boost  for  our  country  by  attracting 
tourists  from  across  the  nation  and  by  serv- 
ing the  communities  In  our  area  with  a 
vitally  needed  highway  for  our  citizens  to 
reach  their  jobs  and  the  state  capital;   and 

Whereas,  the  facilities  and  services  accom- 
panying the  parkway  will  provide  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  for  this  area:  and 

Whereas,  further  delays  In  construction 
and  completion  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way will  delay  these  economic,  transporta- 
tion and  recreation  benefits  to  our  country, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  Increasing  the  total 
costs  of  the  parkway  because  of  rising  costs; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring. That  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Is  strongly  urged 
to  push  for  completion  of  the  unconstructed 
sections  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  In 
Tennessee. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Tennessee  congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  Congressman  Thad 
Cochran  of  Mississippi. 

Adopted  March  15,  1973. 


ERNEST  J.  MONTHJO  AWARDED 
CITATION  OF  HONOR  FOR  THE 
YEAR  OF  PEACE  1973-5733 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  great  honor 
to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Beth  Israel 
National  Brotherhood  Week  celebration 
held  during  the  month  of  February  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthdays  of 
Presidents  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At 
this  ceremony,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Ernest  J.  Montilio,  was  awarded  the  Cita- 
tion of  Honor  for  the  Year  of  Peace  1973- 
5733  for  "whose  deeds  and  actions  radi- 
ates excellence  In  all  directions,  and  thus 
brought  honor  to  his  faith,  his  country, 
and  to  humanity  at  large."  Other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  community  who  joined 
with  the  Beth  Israel  Brotherhood  in 
honoring  this  outstanding  man  included 
Mayor  Walter  J.  Hannon  of  Quincy, 
President  Mort(»i  Arons  of  the  Beth 
Israel  Brotherhood,  and  President  Jack 
M.  Klaver  of  the  Beth  Israel  Synagogue. 

For  over  25  years  the  Beth  Israel 
Brotherhood  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  community,  and.  as  i>art  of  its 
interest  in  community  welfare,  sponsors 
intercommunity,  interfaith  services. 
Throughout  the  years,  many  important 
civic  leaders  and  notables  have  been  cited 
and  honored.  Ernest  Montilio  is  in  illtis- 
trious  company  and  deservingly  so. 

Ernie's  outstanding  achievements  in 
the  interest  of  community  relations  and 
for  his  imderstanding  of  people  of  all 
faiths  have  placed  him  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  community.  He  has  always 
been  a  man  of  great  character  and 
lionor — a  man  of  remarkable  tiuth, 
honesty,  and  faith.  These  virtues  are  dis- 
played in  his  dedication  to  family.  As 
I  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  award : 

When  a  family  Is  strong,  your  community 
Is  strong,  and  when  the  community  Is  strong. 


the  nation  Is  strong.  That . 
honoring  Ernest  MontUlo.  He 
basic  need  of  life — a  good 


hs 


is  mani- 
f  amily  and 


ar  d 


Ernie's  dedication  to  fairly 
fested  in  his  devotion  to 
ecumenical  affairs. 

Like  Washington  and 
has  shown  a  deep  concern 
love  to  his  community 
his  efforts  to  promote  tmd^-standing 
tween  all  men  on  a  local 
brought   the   community 
persistent   efforts   have 
results  and  the  Quincy  co|nmunlty 
recognized  his  activities 
goodwill.  He  is  truly  a  r»an 
worked  toward  the  brothi  rhood 
men  without  regard  to  race 
tionality. 

This  is  the  kind  of  ma  i 
needs,  the  kind  of  man 
Fathers   were — a   man  of 
and  concern  for  his  fellow 
who  recognizes  the  values  o: 
and  equality  in  everyday  li  ing 
tion  has  seen  many  problepis 
even  more.  With  devoted, 
rageous  men  such  as  Ernest 
we  can  be  assured  that 
standing  among  all  people 
reality — both  here  at  hom( 


Lincoln,  Ernie 

and  faithful 

Nation.  In 

be- 

icene,  he  has 

ogether.  His 

afforded   great 

has 

peace  and 

who  has 

of  all 

creed,  or  na- 

our  Nation 
4ur  Founding 
commitment 
man,  a  man 
truth,  honor. 
Our  Na- 
and  faces 
strong,  cou- 
J.  Montilio, 
and  under- 
bill become  a 
and  abroad. 


peai  e 


EVER  IN  HON(  )R 


Mi  NTTEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  Houi^ 
man  from  New  Mexico  ( 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Spea 
24,  1973,  my  good  friend 
guished  colleague  from  the 
Mexico,  Congressman 
Jr.,  delivered  the  principal 
launching  of  U.S.S.  Valdez. 
ship,  at  Avondale  Shipyards 
La. 

While  it  is  not  uncommoti 
ber  of  this  body  to  be 
or,   particularly   when  th( 
launched   is   named   aftei 
prominent  constituents,  it 
common  for  any  speaker 
essential  spirit  of  such 
accurately  and  with  such 
ity  as  did  Congressman  Lu, 

As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  and  as  a  fellow 
who  is  very  proud  of  our 
hero.  PO  Phil  Valdez.  I  wis:  i 
Lu JAN'S  remarks  to  the 
colleagues  not  only  as  a 
to  Petty  Officer  Valdez  bu 
Inspiration  to  the  officers 
will  serve  on  the  ship 
name. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert 
LujAN's  remarks  in  the 
time,  and  I  commend  the 
"Ever  in  Honor,"  to  the 
for  consideration  as  a  mo|t 
appropriate  ship's  motto 

Congressman  Lujan's 

Ever  in  Honoi 


t  nd 


(By   Congressman  Manuel 

It  would  be  very  natural 
the   occasion   for  me   to  opeb 
by  saying  that  Mrs.  Lujan  an( 
to  be  here.  But  that  wouldn't 
It  like  It  Is.  And  this  mometit 
calls  for  the  telling  of  it  exai  tly 
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why   we   are         All  of  the  honor  here  today 
recognizes  the     others,  not  to  us.  We  are 
stf>ng  family.  been  asked  to  speak  at  the 

christening  of  this  fine  ship.  We 
for  the  opportunity  to  become 
of  the  history  of  the  United 
all  of  ua  share  the  excitement 
as  we  approach  the  moment 
tlf  ul  work  of  the  shipbuilders 
the  ways  to  her  destiny. 

But  honored?  Not  those  of 
touch  the  U.S.S.  Valdez  only  for 
moment.  Honor  Is  not  thus 
easily  won. 

There  are  those  with  us 
whose  honor  will  be  part  of  thl , 
time  to  come;  whose  lives  will  be 
service  of  God  and  country  ai 
tak€s  them  down  to  the  sea  and 

The  names  of  those  men  are 
to  us.  They  are  part  of  a 
written.  But  the  prologue  to  th^ 
already  been  written,  not  In 
deeds  of  the  man  whose  name 
on  the  bow  of  this  ship. 

No  rhetoric,  however  sincere 
tentloned,  befits  this  occasion 
spoken  here  will  be  superfluom 
ten  when  the  US.S.  Valdez  and 
their   moment   of  truth.   At 
when  all  falsehood  and 
been  stripped  away,  their 
guided  by  the  spirit  given  to 
before  her  keel  was  laid.  A  splrl 
to  her  by  a  humble  hospital 
Phil  Isadore  Valdez  whose  duty 
place    called    Danang   on   a 
morning  In  1967. 

Let  me  just  tell  It  like  It  was. 

Phil  Valdez  was  bom  on  Apr: 
the  little  village  of  Dixon. 
Carlos  and  Manuellta  Valdez, 
had  conquered  and  settled  the 
centuries  before. 

Phil  grew  up   among  the 
apple  orchards  of  the  Espanoli  i 
graduated    from    Espanola 
1965.  He  enlisted  in  the  United 
that  same  year  and  trained  as  a 
apprentice  at  the  Naval 
In  San  Diego. 

He  was  promoted  to  hospl 
and    served    at   the    naval 
West  untU  December,  1966.  He 
signed  to  the  First  Battalion, 
Division,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  t 

He  was  posthumously 
Cross  for  consplcous  gallantry  1e 
serving  with  Company  "B", 
First  Marines,  In  the  vicinity  of 
Navy  Cross  citation  reads  In 

"As  a  corpsman  with  the 
Petty  Officer  (then  Hospltalman  i 
ticlpated  In  a  helilift  with  his 
port  of  Company  "H"  of  the 
lion. 

"Immediately  upon  landing, 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire 
several  wounded  while 
Without  hesitation.  Petty  Offic^ 
over  seventy-five  yards  of  open 
constant  enemy  fire,  to  aid  a 
He  then  moved  the  wounded 
area  and,  quickly  and 
medical  assistance. 

"Again    exposing   himself   to 
Petty  Officer  Valdez  moved 
mately  fifty  yards  of  open 
marine.   While  treating   the 
he  positioned  himself  between 
man  and  the  hostile  fire.  It  waf 
that    Petty    Officer    Valdez 
wounded  by  enemy  small-arms 

"Tlvrough  his  heroic     ctlons 
Lujan,  Jr.)  devotion  to  duty,  he  was 

suitable  to     ^^S  the  lives  of  two  marines, 
my  remarks     efforts    were    In    keeping    with 
I  are  honored      traditions  of  the  United  States 
lulte  be  teUlng     Ice." 

Is  one  that         That's  how  It  was  with  Phil 
like  it  is.         moment  of  truth. 
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And  that  Is  the  nature  of  the  spirit  that 
will  sail  with  the  U.S.S.  Valdez  and  her  men 
from  this  day  forward.  Those  of  us  here  today 
can  add  nothing  to  that  spirit.  Nothing  but  a 
prayer.  A  prayer  that  Valdez  and  ber  crew 
may  sail  In  honor;  in  peace  it  God  wllla  It, 
but  whether  In  peace  or  battle,  ever  in 
honor.  Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  BOBBY  ROWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Georgia  was  saddened 
recently  by  word  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Rowan,  wife  of  State  Senator 
Bobby  Rowan.  A  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Rowan  was  also  active  in 
civic  and  educational  activities.  Since  I 
grew  up  only  a  few  miles  from  their 
home,  I  have  been  particularly  close  to 
the  Rowan  family  and  felt  the  pain  like 
so  many  when  news  came  of  her  death. 
We  have  extended  our  sympathy  to  the 
Rowan  family  and  I  wanted  to  submit  for 
the  Record  two  articles  of  final  tribute 
to  Amelia  Rowan  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  near  her  home: 
[From  the  Nashville  (Ga.)  Berrien  Press] 
Mrs.  Bobbt  Rowan 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Amelia  Rowan, 
wife  of  state  Ben.  Bobby  Rowan  were  held 
at  3  pjn.  Satiu-day.  March  17,  in  the  Oaky 
Grove  P»rlmltlve  Baptist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Brown,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Wilson  and  Elder  O.  V.  Marshall  conducted 
the  services  with  burial  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs.  Rowan,  38,  was  graduated  from 
Enigma  High  School  and  attended  Abraham 
Baldwin  Agricultural  College  for  two  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  basketbaU  team  In 
high  school  and  college.  She  was  also  active 
In  the  Farmerettes,  a  dancing  organization 
which  performed  at  special  programs  In  the 
college.  She  was  an  officer  with  the  Baptist 
Student  Union  and  a  member  of  the  student 
government  at  Baldwin  xmtll  she  graduated. 

Mrs.  Rowan  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Georgia,  where  she  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  In  home  economics  educa- 
tion. 

She  began  teaching  at  the  Omega  High 
School  in  Tift  County  and  transferred  to 
Berrien  County  High  School  after  one  year. 
Mrs.  Rowan  taught  home  economics  at  Ber- 
rien and  then  taught  at  the  Enigma  Ele- 
mentary School. 

She  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  at  the 
Enigma  Congregational  Christian  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Berrien  Educational 
Association  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Rowan  was  also 
affiliated  with  the  Homemaker's  Education 
Association,  the  Georgia  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, the  Georgia  Education  Association  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

She  had  recently  undergone  a  series  of 
operations  at  Tift  General  Hospital.  Cause  of 
death  has  been  attributed  to  complications 
as  the  result  of  the  surgery. 

Survivors  Include  the  widower;  a  son, 
Robert  Edward  Rowan;  a  daughter.  Perry 
Marie  Rowan,  all  of  Enigma;  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  EskeU  S.  McMillan  of  Enigma;  and 
a  brother,  J.  C.  McMillan  of  Atlanta. 

The  body  was  held  at  Bowen-Donaldson 
Funeral  Home  imtU  9  ajn.  Satiu-day  when  It 
was  moved  to  the  Enigma  Congregational 
Christian  Church,  where  it  remained  untU 
noon.  The  body  was  then  taken  to  Oaky 
Grove  Primitive  Baptist  Church  at  1  pjn. 
Saturday. 

Many  prominent  public  officials,  including 
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Got.  JUnmy  Carter  and  Lt.  Gov.  Lester  Mad- 
dox  were  In  attendance. 

The  family  requested  that  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  donations  be  made  to  the  Amelia 
Rowan  Memorial  Fund  at  Tift  General  Hos- 
pital. 

(Prom  the  Tlfton  (Oa.)  Southern  Congrega- 
tional Christian  News] 
FAiTHFtn,     Enigma     Member     and     Sundat 

School    Teacher,    Mas.    Bobbt    Rowan, 

Dies 

Mrs.  Bobby  Rowan  (the  wife  of  Senatm: 
Bobby  Rowan)  passed  away,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, March  16,  1973.  She  was  38  years  old — 
a  member  of  our  Enigma  Congregational 
Christian  chxirch.  Her  faithful,  loyal  and 
dedicated  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  church 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  president 
of  the  Ladles  Missionary  Society.  She  Is  siir- 
vlved  by  her  husband,  two  children  (a  boy 
and  girl),  her  father  and  mother,  one  broth- 
er and  her  five  sisters,  whom  she  loved 
so  dearly  and  a  multitude  of  grief  stricken 
friends! 

Prom  her  pastor,  we  quote,  "I  have  never 
seen  as  many  people  drawn  closer  to  the 
Lord,  than  were  by  her  sweet  Christian  spirit 
and  coiu^geous  example — patiently  endur- 
ing terrible  suffering  for  so  long.  Three  days 
before  she  passed,  she  revived,  giving  us 
hopes  of  recovery.  However,  she  knew  that 
her  time  of  depa^ure  had  come.  She  re- 
quested to  see  her  family,  parents  and 
others.  When  they  came,  she  said  "I  have 
only  three  days  left,"  etc.,  that  testimony 
Is  just  too  tender  and  touching  to  print,  but 
she  concluded  by  saying  "Heaven  is  my 
home". 

Her  pastor.  Rev.  Walter  Brown,  was  In 
charge  of  the  services.  Her  body  lay  in  state, 
at  the  Enigma  Church,  from  9:00  ajn.  till 
1:00  pjn.  The  funeral  and  burial  held  at 
Oaky  Grove  Church.  Love  and  sympathy, 
from  friends  everywhere,  go  to  these  sorrow- 
ing friends. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.   JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
member the  tragedy  and  terror  of  this 
April  week  5  years  ago,  we  are  forced  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  our  leaders  have 
learned  anything  at  all  from  the  life  and 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  He 
was  truly  a  prophet  but  liis  words,  often 
quoted,  go  unheeded. 

He  counseled  love  and  nonviolence  and 
reconciliation.  Yet  in  the  5  years  since  he 
was  struck  down,  our  Nation  has  con- 
tinued to  inflict  violence  of  the  most 
heinous  sort.  Even  today  our  bombs  burst 
over  the  tiny  country  of  Cambodia.  We 
can  be  sure  that  if  Dr.  King  were  alive, 
he  would  be  speaking  out  daily  against 
such  crimes. 

Our  cities,  too,  are  mute  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  concern,  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government,  for  the  people  about 
whom  Dr.  King  cared  most,  the  poor  and 
the  deprived.  Whole  blocks  of  our  big 
cities,  gutted  by  fire  during  that  terrible 
time,  still  stand  empty  and  crumbUng. 
President  Nixon  walked  along  14th 
Street  in  Washington  4  years  ago  and 
promised  Federal  help  to  rebuild  the  dev- 
astated area.  But  the  area  is  not  rebuilt, 
nor  are  those  elsewhere. 

On  the  contrary,  money  for  cities  has 


been  cut.  Programs  that  helped  people 
to  help  themselves,  building  the  kind  of 
self-reUance  Dr.  King  wanted,  have  been 
cut  or  eliminated.  Child  care,  health, 
housing,  education,  work  and  training 
programs  are  being  demolished  with  cal- 
lous unconcern.  The  young  and  the  old, 
the  sick  and  the  handicapped,  are  suf- 
fering more  than  ever. 

We  must  constantly  remember  and 
work  for  the  values  that  this  great  man 
stood  for. 

We  must  listen  to  the  cries  of  anguish 
and  outrage  that  come  from  our  districts 
as  people  learn  that  their  jobs  are  end- 
ing, their  child  care  centers  closing,  their 
medical  bills  soaring,  their  diet  being 
dangerously  reduced,  their  rent  soaring. 

We  must  find  ways  to  make  the  White 
House  hear;  and  we  in  the  Congress  must 
act  to  prevent  the  impounding  of  money 
we  have  already  appropriated  for  human 
needs. 

We  must  listen,  too,  as  the  victims  of 
the  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
make  themselves  heard  from  prison — re- 
membering all  the  days  of  his  life  that 
Martin  Luther  King  spent  in  prison, 
struggling  against  injustice. 

We  must  listen  to  the  Southeast  Asians 
who  want  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  future,  without  the  veto  power  of 
American  bombs — remembering  that  hu- 
man dignity  and  choice  were  Dr.  King's 
deep  concerns. 

If  we  would  truly  honor  this  man,  we 
will  pass  legislation  that  cuts  off  money 
for  death  and  turns  it  toward  life.  We 
will  stop  building  useless  weapons,  stock- 
piled high  enough  to  destroy  the  world 
many  times  over.  We  will  start  building 
cities,  and  lives,  to  fulfill  human  needs. 


MINORITY  BROADCASTERS  OPPOSE 
CHANGE  IN  PRCKTEDURES  TO 
CHALLENGE  LICENSE  RENEWALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  R angel),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Reverend  H.  Carl  McCall,  presi- 
dent of  radio  station  WLIB-AM  in  New 
York  City  and  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Broadcasters,  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Minority 
Broadcasters  before  the  communicaticMis 
subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee there  was  a  press  conference 
in  which  the  Reverend  McCall  was  joined 
by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Metcalfe,  the 
Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm.  and  me 
to  announce  the  opposition  of  black  own- 
ers of  radio  stations  to  the  proposed  li- 
cense renewal  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  legislation.  H.R.  3854,  wliich  is 
supiJorted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  would  extend  the  license 
term  for  the  holding  of  broadcast  licenses 
from  the  present  3  to  5  years  and  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  must  renew  a  broad- 
caster's license  upon  the  showing  of  a 
good  faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
total  community  in  its  broadcast  area 
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and  the  demonstration  of  the  absence  of 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  law  or  the 
Commission's  regiilations. 

These  amendments  to  the  present 
communications  law  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  much  more  difficult  for  com- 
mimity  groups  and  private  citizens  to 
challenge  the  license  renewals  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  that  have  been 
unresponsive  to  community  needs.  The 
Broyhill  bill  will  tend  to  concretize  the 
license  of  existing  broadcasters  and  make 
it  more  difQcult  for  blacks  to  enter  the 
broadcast  industry. 

The  gains  made  by  blacks  and  other 
minorities  in  participation  in  the  media 
in  recent  years  are  a  direct  result  of 
television  and  radio  stations  responding 
to  pressure  brought  by  local  community 
groups  at  license  renewal  time.  If  it  was 
not  for  this  pressure  on  television  and 
radio  stations  to  prove  that  they  truly 
serve  the  total  community,  and  the  fear 
that  stations  which  did  not  respond 
would  not  have  their  licenses  renewed 
by  the  Federal  Commimication  Commis- 
sion, television,  would  still  be  the  vast 
white  wasteland  it  was  in  the  early  1960's. 
It  was  when  station  WMAL  in  Washing- 
ton was  challenged  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  black-oriented  programing  that 
it  and  other  stations  began  to  hire  blacks 
and  place  them  before  the  cameras.  In 
New  York  City,  a  like  challenge  to  sta- 
tion WPIX  brought  the  same  result. 

Now  the  broadcasting  industry  has 
struck  back  and  we  who  represent  the 
black  community  must  act  to  preserve 
the  gains  made  by  our  community. 

I  submit,  for  the  attention  and  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues,  the  statement 
prepared  by  Reverend  McCall  as  his 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Statement  op  the  Reverend  H.  Carl  McCall, 
President  of  the  Inner  City  BROADCASTtNC 
Corporation  and  Chairman  op  the  Asso- 
ciation OF  MiNoRiTT  Broadcasters  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Power  op  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Hottse  op 
Representatives  op  the  United  States, 
April  S,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  H.  Cart  McCall,  President 
of  the  Inner  City  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion which  owns  and  operates  WLIB-AM, 
New  York  and  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Minority  Broadcasters,  which  represents 
the  Black-owned  stations.  I  thank  you  for  the 
oppartimlty  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  present  to  you  our  views  on  the 
proposed  license  renewal  legislation. 

The  views  outUned  in  this  statement  are 
supported  by  radio  stations  WORT,  Chicago, 
WTLC.  IndlanapoUs,  WILD,  Boston,  WAMO, 
Pittsburgh,  WUFO,  Buffalo,  WSOK,  Savan- 
nah, WHUR,  Washington,  D.C.,  WNOV,  MU- 
waukee  and  WLIB,  New  York. 

Last  year,  your  colleagues  In  the  House, 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
summed  up  Its  appraisal  of  the  media  after 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  communications 
Industry.  The  Caucus  stated:  "There  is  a 
widespread,  long-standing,  and  deeply  en- 
trenched racism  among  the  entire  mass  com- 
munications media.  .  ."  There  Is  "a  clear 
pattern  of  systematic  exclusion,  distortion 
and  deliberate  mishandling"  of  news  of  Black 
people,  communities  and  cultures. 

Inner  City  Broadcasting  Corporation  came 
Into  being  to  combat  the  situation.  Inner 
City  is  a  Black  company  comprised  of  a  croes- 
sectiOQ  of  lnve8tc»«,  from  doctors  and  mln- 
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isters  to  housewives, 
tlon     for     acquisition     of 
approved    by    the    Fed^^l 
Commission  on  June  23, 
the  $1.7  million  purchase 
station  came  from  selling 
Black    investors    and    loai^ 
Bank  and  the  Ban  Cap 
business   d€velcq>ment 
primarily,  the  Black 
York  Metropolitan  Area. 

The  license  transfer 
Blacks  throughout  the 
more  control  and  Influence 
cations  industry. 

We   have  a   very  special 
make  our  station   a 
informing   and    educating 
WLIB  provides  access  to 
community  so  that  they 
ideas  and  opinions  about 
And  we  do  not  rest  on  th( 
because  the  facilities  are 
be  utilized  by  the 
actively  seek  out  people  to 
ties  and  then  provide  the^i 
sary  technical  assistance. 

All  radio  stations  have 
not  only  to  entertain, 
inform  its  listeners.  For 
papulation  has  been 
relevant   Information   or 
haps,  because  there  are  so 
stations  (only  23  of  a 
television  stations)  to  ser^^ 
population  of  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  as 
nessmen,  we  recognize  the 
in  our  industry.  We  also 
for,  and  equity  in,  reasonable 
a  broadcaster  who  has  don  ( 
will  have  his  license 
broadcasters,  as 
citizens,   and   as   Blacks, 
that  success  In  the 
the  handmaiden  of  success 
Ice  to  the  public.  We  do 
not — subscribe  to  a 
legal  philosophy  that  . 
marketplace  to  be  achievec! 
squandering    a    valuable 
whether  the  resource  be 
waves"  or  private  licenses. 

And  herein  we  believe 
the  proposed   legislation, 
which  is  embodied  In  HJI . 
responsive  to  the  legltima:« 
broadcasters.  Including  us 
the  bUl  is  deficient  in  tha 
the  broadcaster  of  any 
able  responsibility  to 
We  believe  this 
public  but  the  Industry  as 

interests    to   be   served   B'8 
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Any  license  renewal 
commodate  two  basic 
islatlon  should  provide 
the  broadcaster  who  has 
his  public  obligations.  A 
adequately  met  his  comrn^ 
otherwise  been  In 
with  F.C.C.  rules  should 
from  either  competing 
tioners  to  deny.  The 
broadcasters  advances  the 
the  broadcasters  and  the 
of  those  interests  is  serveh 
broadcaster  who  has  failed 
munlty's  needs.  Indeed,  all 
an  interest  in  purging 
a  licensee,  for  he  is  a  marl 

The  second   Interest 
Islatlon  must   accommoda^ 
right  to  some  assurance 
remain  the  cornerstone  of 
The  most  effective  and 
make  this  assurance  Is  to 
with  some  tools  to  make 
responsive  and  responslbl 
caster  who  Is  neither 
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and  busi- 
need  for  stability 
i^cognlze  the  need 
assurances  that 
a  responsible  job 
However,  as 
as  responsible 
^e   also   recognize 
should  be 
in  rendering  serv- 
ttot — Indeed,  can- 
regulatory,  or 
success  In  the 
at  the  expense  of 
social    resource — 
public  alr- 
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3854 — is  In  part 
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hls  community. 

not  only  the 

well. 
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leg  Islatlon  must  ac- 
Interfsts.  First,  the  leg- 
protection  for 
a<Jequately  fulfilled 
bipadcaster  who  has 
nlty's  needs  and 
substantial  conformance 
1  lave  little  to  fear 
a]  ipllcants  or  peti- 
proteqtion  of  competent 
interests  of  both 
{^bllc.  But  neither 
by  protecting  a 
to  meet  his  com- 
broadcasters  have 
our  ranks  such 
against  all  of  us. 
w^ich  renewal  leg- 
is  the  public's 
its  needs  wUl 
;ood  broadcasting, 
aj  iproprlate  way  to 
)rovide  the  public 
broadcaster  both 
Indeed,  a  broad - 
responsive  nor  respon- 


tiat 


system 

Its 
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slble  should  be  put  out  of 
public. 

While  we  have  called  the 
second  Interest  to  be  served 
islatlon.  It  is  in  reality  a  mirror 
Interests  as  broadcasters 
an  Interest  in  stability  but 
pense  of  entrenching  a 
Ing  which  is  Insensitive  to 

Thus,  the  Interests  of  the 
the  public  interest  rather  thkn 
Interface,   move   in   opposite 
may  even  rub  against  each 
optimal  system,  these  two 
effect,    mirror    images    of 
mirror  images,  these  interestjs 
even  while  they  stand  on 
the  looking  glass.  One  cannbt 
other,   or   the   looking   glass, 
lenglng  Itself.  The  Interests 
date  themselves  to  each  other 
Interests  must  reflect  prlva  » 
vice-versa.  It  is  the  vlce-vers^ 
by  the  BiU, 

n.  the  bill  does  not  reflect 

TION  OF  private  INTERESTS 
INTERESTS 

The  Bill  contains  two  bdslc  parts.  First, 
the  Bill  would  extend  the  license  term  to 
five  years.  We  support  the  extension  of  the 
license  term  to  five  years.  \7e  think  this  is 
necessary  to  allow  a  broadcister — especially 
news  broadcasters,  as  most  <  f  us  are  and  as 
any  Blacks  entering  broadcasting  will  be — 
adequate  opportunity  to  demjonstrate  the  full 
value  of  his  services.  As  sich,  the  exten- 
sion promotes  Improved  seivlce  as  well  as 
enhances  business  opportui  lities.  It  allows 
the  two  Interests  to  move  to  jether. 

The  second  part  of  the  BUI  concerns  lic- 
ense renewals,  the  core  of  stability  In  the 
broadcasting  Industry.  The  t  ill  provides  that 


business  by  the 

public's,  needs  a 
by  renewal  leg- 
Image  of  our 
public  too  has 
not  In  the  ex- 
of  broadcast- 
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broadcaster  and 
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Interests  and 
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the  Commission  shall  renew 
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a  broadcaster's 


license  if  (1)  his  "broadcas;  service  during 
the  preceding  license  period  has  reflected  a 
good-faith  effort  to  serve  ths  needs  and  in^ 
terests  of  Its  area  .  .  .;"  and  (2)  he  "has  not 
demonstrated  a  callous  dli  iregard  for  law 
or  the  Commission's  regulations.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

We  caimot  support  these  provisions  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  F^rst,  thesi  i  two  provisions, 
considered  together,  offer  vli  bually  no  assuT' 
ance  that  a  broadcaster  will 
the  needs  of  his  community.  Indeed,  they 
would  permit  a  retrogression  to  the  time 
when  most  broadcasters  ignored  large  seg- 
ments of  people — especially  Blacks  and  other 
minorities — in  their  areas  ofj  service. 

A  broadcaster's  "good  faith"  provides  no 
assurance  with  respect  to  thi  quality  of  pro- 
gramming. The  best  of  Intenllons  could  con- 
ceivably result  In  the  worst  if  performances. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  broadcaster's  per- 
formance should  be  measured  by  his  inten- 
tions. If  Intentions  were  theimeasure  of  suc- 
cess In  public  life  or  in  the  liiarket  place,  we 
would  have  a  far  different  system.  There 
would  be  more  than  a  handful  of  Black 
broadcasters,  and  the  plight  of  Black  people 
in  broadcasting  would  be  pifferent.  When 
Blacks  have  sought  access  feo  the  market- 
place, there  is  talk  of  qualflcatlons,  track 
records,  proven  performanca,  etc.  Now  that 
Blacks  have  begun  to  establish  these  cre- 
dentials, we  think  these  criteria  should  con- 
tinue to  prevail  instcEul  (A  changing  the 
criteria  from  "performance"  Ito  "Intentions." 

The  difficulty  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  it  Is  almost  impossibli  to  establish  a 
licensee's  "bad  faith".  There  is  practically  no 
means  to  penetrate  a  broadcaster's  Inten- 
tions. The  broadcasters  motivated  by  racial 
prejudice,  for  example,  coul^  easily  ascribe 
a  lack  of  Black  programming 
Acuities,  employment  problems 
rationalizations. 

The  second  reason  why  ^e  cannot  sup- 
port these  provisions  is  that  they  indiscrimi- 
nately protect  the  successfu  broadcaster  as 
well  as  the  unsuccessful.  The  broadcaster  who 
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has  worked  diligently  t&  do  an  adequate  or 
even  outstanding  Job  is  in  no  better  position 
than  the  broadcaster  who  failed  to  meet  his 
community's  needs.  Stated  conversely,  the 
broadcaster  who  has  done  nothing  to  be  re- 
sponsive is  in  no  worse  position  than  the 
broadcaster  who  has  successfully  met  com- 
munity needs.  It  helps  neither  the  industry 
nor  the  public  to  cast  diligent  licensees  In 
the  same  mold  as  those  who  render  little  or 
no  service. 

Nor  can  we  support  insulation  of  a  broad- 
caster who  falls  repeatedly  to  adhere  to  ap- 
plicable law  or  F.C.C.  policies  but  does  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  "callous  disregard" 
for  those  laws  and  policies.  If  a  licensee  fails 
to  adhere  to  applicable  law  and  policy — even 
assuming  that  that  failure  did  not  reflect  a 
"callous  disregard" — then  very  serious  ques- 
tions are  raised  as  to  whether  that  licensee 
possesses  the  requisite  character  qualifica- 
tions to  hold  a  license  and  as  to  whether 
that  licensee  Is  actually  serving  the  needs 
of  his  community. 

Moreover,  a  "callous  disregard"  for  the  law 
means  a  hardened  practice  of  Ignoring  law 
and  policy.  It  reflects  the  licensee's  intention 
to  disobey  the  law  and  not  mere  errors  in 
Judgement.  In  our  view,  a  broadcaster  who 
shows  a  callous  disregard  for  law  and  F.C.C. 
policy  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  license  re- 
newed under  any  circumstances.  Otherwise, 
to  cite  but  one  example,  the  law  may  permit 
the  license  renewal  of  a  broadcaster  who 
conacicmsly  adhered  to  a  policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  programming  and  employ- 
ment. We  cannot  retreat  to  that. 

The  BUI — however  well  intentioned — does  a 
disservice  to  the  broadcasting  industry.  It 
would,  In  effect,  sanction  the  performance  ot 
the  most  derelict  of  licensees.  And  the  ulti- 
mate result  could  be  not  only  a  deterioration 
of  service  to  the  public  but,  of  equal  impor- 
tance, an  erosion  of  the  professional  respect 
which  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  develop. 

m.  THERE  ARE  REVISIONS  TO  EXISTING  STATUTES 
WHICH  WOULD  ACCOMMODATE  OUR  INTERESTS 
WITH    THE    INTERESTS    OF    THE    PUBLIC 

The  criticisms  which  we  have  made  of  the 
Bill  have  prompted  us  to  corislder  what  Is 
a  more  reasonable  alternative.  While  there  Is 
more  than  one  way  In  which  the  two  Interests 
we  have  delineated  above  can  be  accomo- 
dated, we  have  prepared  draft  legislation 
which  we  find  satisfactory. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section  307 
(d)  shall  be  amended  by  striking  the  first 
two  sentences  and  Inserting  the  following: 
'No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  any 
class  of  station  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  five  years  and  any  license  granted  may 
be  revoked  as  herein  after  provided.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  any  license,  upon  applica- 
tion therefore,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may 
be  granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  five  years  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby:  Proi-tded,  how- 
ever, that  In  any  comparative  hearing  for  the 
renewal  of  a  broadcast  license,  the  applicant 
for  renewal  who  is  legally,  financially,  and 
technically  qualified  shall  receive  a  prefer- 
ence If  his  service  during  the  preceding  li- 
cense period  has  been  substantially  attuned 
to  meeting  his  community's  needs  and  Inter- 
est, and  that  if  the  applicant  for  renewal  re- 
ceives this  preference,  and  if  the  operation 
of  the  station  has  not  otherwise  been  charac- 
terized by  any  serious  deficiency,  then  the  ap- 
plicant for  renewal  shall  not  lose  his  license 
to  a  competing  applicant  unless  the  competi- 
tor offers  proposals  for  service  which  are 
clearly  superior  to  those  of  the  renewal  ap- 
plicant and  the  competitor  demonstrates  a 
high  probabUity  that  his  proposals  can  be 
and  will  be  implemented;  and  that  any  appli- 
cant applying  for  renewal  for  the  first  time 
who  acquired  his  license  as  a  result  of  a  com- 


parative hearing  involving  a  renewal  appli- 
cant shall  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
any  deviations  frcxn  the  proposals  advanced 
In  this  application  for  a  construction  permit; 
And  Provided  further  that  in  any  other  hear- 
ing, an  application  for  renewal  shall  be 
granted  if  the  renewal  applicant  is  legally, 
financially,  and  technically  qualified  and  if 
his  service  during  the  last  license  period  has 
been  substantlaUy  attuned  to  meeting  his 
community's  needs  and  interests,  and  if  the 
operation  of  the  station  has  not  otherwise 
been  characterized  by  any  serious  deficiency. 
A.  Security  for  the  broadcaster 

Our  draft  legislation  retains  the  five  year 
license  term.  Moreover,  when  facing  either 
petitions  to  deny  or  competing  applications, 
the  broadcaster  who  has  done  his  Job  will 
be  rewarded. 

If  a  broadcaster's  service  has  been  sub- 
stantially attuned  to  his  community's  needs 
and  interests,  then  he  will  be  given  a  pref- 
erence In  any  comparative  hearing  with  a 
competing  applicant.  Moreover,  in  no  event 
can  a  competitor  assume  the  incumbent's 
license  unless  the  competitor  demonstrates 
that  his  proposals  for  service  are  better  than 
the  incumbent's  and  that  there  in  a  high 
probability  that  those  better  proposals  wUl  be 
Implemented.  Incumbents  are  thus  provided 
with  a  double  Insulation  against  "blue  sky" 
applicants.  First,  the  incumbent's  own  sub- 
stantial service  will  Include  proposals  that 
are  difficult  to  overcome.  Second,  any  com- 
peting applicant  trying  to  out-propose  the 
incumbent  will  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
at  the  outset  and  will  be  held  strictly  ac- 
cotintable  for  any  deviations  from  his  pro- 
posals. Thus,  a  broadcaster  who  is  doing  a 
good  Job  need  not  fear  that  his  license  will 
be  lost  because  of  a  competitor's  empty  pro- 
posals. 

If  a  broadcaster's  service  has  been  sub- 
stantially attxmed  to  his  commuJilty's  needs 
and  Interest,  he  would  overcome  any  peti- 
tion to  deny.  Broadcasters  who  have  not 
provided  adequate  service  shotild  not  be 
able  to  survive  a  challenge. 

B.  Service  to  the  public 

The  measure  of  licensee's  performance  will 
be  his  actual  success  In  meeting  his  com. 
munlty's  needs  and  Interests.  A  licensee 
cannot  escape  scrutiny — or  perhaps  even 
the  loss  of  his  license — merely  because  he 
acted  in  "good  faith"  in  the  last  license 
period.  Results — not  intentions — remain  the 
touchstone  of  good  broadcasting.  If  a  petition 
to  deny  demonstrates  that  the  broadcaster's 
service  was  not  substantially  attuned  to 
meeting  his  community's  needs  and  Interests, 
only  then  is  his  license  in  danger. 

In  addition,  competition  will  not  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  A  licensee  who  has  rendered 
inadequate  service  would  be  vulnerable  to 
a  competitor  who  offers  better  proposals 
(but  only  if  the  competitor  demonstrates  a 
high  probability  of  performance) .  Since  the 
scope  of  competition  is  narrow,  if  Introduces 
little  insecurity  to  the  broadcaster  who  has 
fulfiUed  his  obligation.  The  limited  competi- 
tion, however,  does  help  to  Insxire  that 
licensees    wUl    render    adequate    service. 

We  believe  that  the  draft  legislation  we 
have  proposed  (or  something  similar  to  it) 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  both  stability 
and  good  service  in  broadcasting.  While  we 
all  have  vested  interests  to  protect,  we  should 
not  sacrifice  professional  respect  and  the 
community's  needs  on  the  altar  of  those 
Interests. 

We  recognize  that  there  exists  some 
amovuit  of  tension  between  the  responsibility 
to  serve  the  community  and  the  task  of 
operating  a  profitable  business.  But  we  are 
confident  that  we  will  realize  the  way  to 
serve  both  interests  and  in  doing  so,  we  will 
have  provided  a  model  for  the  entire  industry. 

Our  share  of  and  Influence  In  the  Industry 
Is  still  not  great  enough  for  us  to  forsake 
those  who  are  still  trying  to  get  in.  Perhaps, 
If  and  when  our  piece  of  the  pie  becomes 


as  large  as  that  of  the  8.000  white  broad- 
cast station  owners,  we  will  be  ready  to  Join 
forces  with  the  Industry  In  making  it  an 
exclusive  club. 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  AND  MA- 
TERNITY AND  INFANT  CARE 
PROJECTS  MUST  BE  SAVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues,  the  present 
situation  of  the  children  and  youth  and 
maternity  and  infant  care  projects. 
These  projects,  fimded  under  title  V  of 
the  1967  Social  Security  Act,  are  now 
slated  to  expire  on  Jime  30,  1973. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  on  March  21. 
Chairman  Wu-bur  D.  Mills  told  na- 
tional representatives  of  the  projects 
that  he  would  personally  support  legisla- 
tion to  guarantee  the  extension  of  these 
directly  funded  Federal  projects  for  an- 
otlier  year. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  on  the 
House  side  with  over  50  cosponsors  to 
extend  these  projects.  Next  week.  Sen- 
ators MoNDALE  and  Percy  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  title  V. 

It  is  essential  that  these  projects  be 
continued  and  that  the  authority  for 
them  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Budg- 
etary problems  and  the  lack  of  legislative 
action  are  contributing  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Federal  commitment  to 
maternal  and  child  health.  This  must  be 
rectified  immediately  and  can  only  be 
done  through  immediate  congressional 
action  to  guarantee  the  life  of  these 
projects. 

Congressional  approval  of  an  exten- 
sion would  insure  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  59  C.  &  Y.  projects  in  28  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  56  M.  &  I. 
projects  in  34  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  proj- 
ects serve  over  1  million  persons  of  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  in  central  cities  and 
rural  areas.  New  York  City  has  nine 
C.  &  Y.  and  14  M.  &  I.  projects  currently 
in  operation. 

These  C.  &  Y.  and  M.  &  I.  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs 
of  experience  in  comprehensive  health 
care  today,  especially  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  country.  They  have  had  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  perinatal  mortality 
rate — mortaUty  of  the  fetus  during  the 
last  month  of  pregnancy  and  the  first 
week  of  life — is  lower  for  women  served 
by  the  M.  &  I.  programs  than  for  all  the 
women  in  the  entire  city. 

This  week  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  has  sent  an  information  kit 
to  tell  the  M.  &  I.  and  C.  &•  Y.  story  to 
all  the  major  papers  and  TV  stations 
in  cities  across  the  country  that  have 
such  a  project.  The  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  initiative  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
health  of  children  in  this  coimtry  and 
In  alerting  the  public  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  which  deprive  childien 
of  their  chance  for  optimum  health. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolamd) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man.  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  the  internationally  known  au- 
thority on  cancer  in  children,  and 
founder  of  the  Jimmy  Fimd.  passed  away 
last  Friday  evening  in  his  ofiBce  at  the 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Foimdation 
in  Roxbury. 

We  will  all  miss  this  eminent  man.  He 
brought  to  his  work  a  special  zeal  and  a 
genius  that  few  men  have,  and  fewer  still 
are  able  to  harness  so  effectively  to  help 
their  fellow  man.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  hiunanity  that  will  long 
be  remembered. 

I  recall  vividly  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Farber  in  1959  when  he  came  before  our 
appropriations  subcommittee  with  other 
national  leaders  in  medicine  to  urge 
strong  support  of  the  medical  research 
program  being  carried  out  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

He  appeared  as  a  citizen,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  patients  and  medical 
research.  He  expressed  praise  for  the 
high  quality  of  clinical  investigation  in 
the  various  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  told  lis  how  chemo- 
therapy was  providing  new  forms  of 
treatment  for  patients,  and  that  the  VA 
standards  of  clinical  investigation  and 
the  quality  of  their  work  was  second  to 
none. 

This  encouragement  and  constructive 
concern  in  support  of  things  he  believed 
In  are  hallmarks  of  his  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  society. 

He  w£is  one  of  the  finest,  one  of  the 
best  informed,  and  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive witnesses  ever  to  come  before  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  view  that  was  shared 
by  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  at 
the  time,  the  late  Albert  Thomas,  and  by 
many  others. 

In  the  long  and  terrible  struggle 
against  cancer.  Dr.  Farber  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  earliest  researchers  who  rec- 
ognized the  great  potential  of  chemicals 
in  treating  this  dread  disease.  In  1947  he 
discovered  that  the  drug  Aninopperin 
and  the  related  chemical  Methatrexape 
could  bring  a  temporary  but  complete 
remission  of  symptoms  in  accute  leuke- 
mia. 

Before  he  began  his  work,  a  child 
afflicted  with  leukemia  faced  only  weeks 
or  months  of  life.  Today,  children  every- 
where enjoy — not  weeks — but  often 
many  years  of  useful  life  through  chem- 
otherapy and  radiotherapy  developed  by 
Dr.  Farber  and  his  associates  at  the 
Jimmy  F\md  Center. 

So  intense  was  his  energy  and  devotion 
that  his  talents  spread  beyond  his  work 
in  cancer  research.  He  was  the  first  to 
describe  cystic  fibrosis  as  a  generalized 
disorder  and  with  his  colleagues  discov- 
ered eastern  equine  encephalitis. 

Much  of  his  work  on  cancer  was  ac- 
complished at  the  Jimmy  Fund  Center 
and  the  Charles  A.  Dana  Cancer  Center. 
These  centers  were  his  life  dreams,  and 
he  was  the  driving  force  that  made  them 
a  reality. 
At  the  Jimmy  Fund  Center,  it  was  Dr. 
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Farber  who  established  t  le  policy  that 
no  parents  be  forced  to  say  for  treat- 
ment of  their  children.  This  was  typical 
of  his  generosity  and  kindness,  for  he 
knew  from  his  years  of  work  that  there 
is  no  sadder  sight  than  la  seriously  ill 
child.  It  was  this  sight  tl  at  moved  him 
to  devote  Ws  life  to  reli(  ve  the  suffer- 
ing of  children  and  give  both  children 
and  their  parents  new  h4pe  and  a  new 
beginning. 

An  exceptional  organized  and  adminis- 
trator, Dr.  Farber  had  th  it  unique  abil- 
ity to  cultivate  the  talent  of  many  men 
and  bring  them  together  In  the  war 
against  cancer. 

Dr.  Farber  is  gone  andj  cancer  is  still 
with  us,  but  his  work  1  ves  on.  Many 


optimism  that 
}e  foimd  soon 


times  he  has  expressed  hi^  i 
a  cure  to  cancer  would 
because  of  the  factual  evidence  of  prog- 
ress. Someday  the  seer  ;t  will  inevi- 
tably be  unlocked  and  <  cure  will  be 
found.  His  work  is  one  o:  the  keystones 
in  the  struggle  of  many  people  to  find 
that  cure. 

While  Dr.  Farber's  deajth  is  a  loss  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the 
very  special  loss  to  those 
had  the  rare  privilege  to 
to  know  his  work  intimately.  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  cone  olences  to  Dr. 
Farber's  wife  and  his  f;  mily,  and  my 
prayers  are  with  them  ^i  this  hour  of 
his  passing. 


lountry,  it  is  a 
)f  us  who  have 
know  him  and 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
SENIOR  CITI3  ENS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  md  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  :  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  t4  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Spefeker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  my  comi  rehensive  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens,  t  is  a  series  of 
14  bills  designed  to  fill  voips  in  the  life  of 

inflation  and 
;he  lawmakers. 


older   people  caused   by 

oversight  on  the  part  of 

Government  frequently  tikes  care  of  the 


smallest   needs   of   big 


ignoring  the  greatest  ne  3ds  of  a  large 
part  of  our  population —  he  elderly 

As  long  as  we  shirk  oi^  responsiiblity 
to  provide  an  adequate 
senior  citizens  there  will 
the  type  of  legislation  I 
today.  This  is  a  series  ol 
certain  dignities  of  life    or  the  elderly 

Haggling  to  provide  opi  ometric  care  or 
bribing  States  and  munic  palities  to  pro- 
vide reduced  bus  fares  ^  ill  continue  to 


be  the  task  of  Congress 

elderly  suffer  hardship  tc 

or  must  deny  themselves 

to  see  a  movie  because 

tickets  and  transportatioli  fares.  Each  of 

these  bills  will  be  a  par  ial  advance  in 

assuring  a  full  and  satisfying  life 

them. 

The  first  group  of  bils  Is  addressed 
to  medical  problems.  Me^care  has  been 
a  financial  boon  and  an 
medical  treatment  is  the 
cern  at  this  time  of  life, 
illness  will  destroy  their 
pendence,  leaving  them  (^efenseless,  is  a 
psychological  burden  ofttn  as  serious  as 
physical  impairment.  A  number  of  holes 
remain  in  the  current  financing  system. 


jusiness   while 


ncome  for  our 
be  a  need  for 

im  introducing 
bills  to  assure 


as  long  as  the 
buy  eyeglasses 
vhen  they  wish 
of  high  priced 


for 


admission  that 

3edrock  of  con- 

The  fear  that 

financial  inde- 
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The  costs  of  denial  C£l?;  eye  care, 
chiropractors'  services,  and  other  medi- 
cal needs  are  not  preset  tly  covered. 
There  should  be  no  limitations  on  the 
deduction  of  legitimate  med  cal  expenses 
whether  the  aged  individual  is  self- 
supporting  or  a  dependent. 

While  medical  benefits  sre  increased 
other  basic  needs  must  be  met.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  general  public 
are  so  severe  that  the  Coni  ress  is  being 
forced  toward  imposing  con  trols  on  food 
and  rent  prices.  The  elderly  are  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  these  pressures. 
There  is  an  especial  hardship  in  rapid 
rent  increases.  The  elderly  ire  living  on 
an  inadequate  largely  flxeq  income  and 
are  by  nature  less  mobile  tian  the  gen- 
eral population.  It  can  be  a  shattering 
experience  for  old  people  t>  move  from 
lifelong  homes;  yet  changiig  neighbor- 
hoods and  skyrocketing  ren  s  often  leave 
them  with  little  choice. 

One  of  my  bills,  the  Seiior  Citizens 
Rent  Limitations  Act,  offeis  a  solution. 
This  act  would  apply  to  sinior  citizens 
whose  aimual  income  is  les ;  than  $6,000 
and  only  for  moderate  ren1  als.  An  indi- 
vidual's rental  costs  would  be  limited  to 
25  percent  of  his  income.  Aiay  rental  on 
the  apartment  over  that  figure  would 
be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  subsidy  would  have  iio  effects  on 
other  social  security  benefits. 

Tenants  of  federally  flna  ticed  housing 
already  enjoy  an  effective  ]  Imit  on  their 
rents  of  25  percent  of  theii  income.  For 
the  majority  of  the  elderly  poor  Federal 
housing  is  not  obtainable  ai  id  there  is  no 
other  protection  from  constant  rent  in- 
creases. 

Legislation  on  health.  Income,  and 
rents  should  not  obscure  ou  r  concern  for 
other  aspects  of  life.  A  hospital  bed  and 
a  roof  can  sustain  people,  hut  they  can- 
not provide  fulfillment.  I  [any  recrea- 
tional opportunities  avallab  e  to  the  pub- 
lic and  of  particular  importance  to  the 
elderly  are  too  expensive  "or  a  limited 
budget.  Three  of  my  bills  <  eal  with  fhis 
problem.  They  provide  free  admission  to 
the  elderly  to  all  recreation  areas  admin- 
istered by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, permit  reduced  air  fares  dur- 
ing nonpeak  periods  of  triivel,  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  reduced  fares  for  the 
elderly  on  public  transpoi  tation  facili- 
ties. 

A  retired  person  who  cannot  go  to  a 
movie  or  a  park  because  of  high  bus 
fares,  a  retired  person  w]io  can  never 
hope  to  visit  children  and  i  :randchildren 
because  of  high  air  fares.  Is  an  impris- 
oned person. 

There  is  also  a  need  f)r  innovative 
programs  providing  oppor  imities  for  a 
new  life  style  for  the  eldeily;  programs 
designed  to  assure  their  continuing  in- 
volvement with  the  commi  nity.  Our  so- 
ciety must  realize  that  a  jierson's  value 
and  productivity  does  UDt  disappear 
when  he  or  she  turns  65. 

I  am  proposing  two  expe  rimental  pro- 
grams. One  is  the  Older  Ai  lerican  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Act.  This 
would  authorize  the  Secrets  ry  of  Labor  to 
establish  a  program  to  foster  part-time 
work  opportunities  in  conimimity  serv- 
ice activities  for  people  55  attid  over.  Such 
a  program  would  bring  ma  serial  benefits 
to  the  elderly  as  well  as  to  1  he  local  com- 


munity receiving  their  services.  Perhaps 
more  important  it  would  assure  the  el- 
derly of  a  respected  role  in  the  com- 
munity. Their  self-esteem  would  be 
heightened  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  making  a  valuable  contribution.  The 
community  would  benefit  as  well,  not 
only  from  the  services  and  experience 
gained  but  from  the  healthier  atmos- 
phere which  a  community  enjoys  when  it 
does  not  isolate  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  other  program  is  the  Campuses  for 
the  Elderly  Act.  This  would  provide  a 
residential  setting  tailor-made  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  This  concept  was 
suggested  to  me  by  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Senior  Citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict— people  directly  affected  by  the 
many  Federal  programs  in  this  area. 

Campuses  for  the  elderly  would  unify 
in  one  place  four  basic  needs  of  the 
elderly;  independent  living,  congregate 
living  areas,  rest  homes  with  nursing  su- 
pervision, and  extended  care  facilities 
with  extensive  medical  supervision.  In 
essence  it  would  ci-eate  a  community 
where  varying  living  conditions  could  be 
met,  both  social  and  medical,  based  on 
the  varying  needs  of  the  participants.  It 
would  ease  the  transition  from  apart- 
ment to  hospital  to  rest  home  without 
leaving  the  community. 

All  of  these  bills  are  essentially  identi- 
cal to  legislation  I  filed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  a  description  of  each  bill 
under  the  number  it  bore  in  the  last  ses- 
sion follows : 

H.R.  992.  To  include  dental  care,  eye 
care,  dentm-es,  and  hearing  aids  among 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

H.R.  993.  To  provide  payment  for  chi- 
ropractor's services  under  the  medicare 
program ; 

H.R.  994.  To  permit  payment,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  ehgible  for  home 
health  services  of  the  type  which  may  be 
provided  away  from  home,  for  the  costs 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  place 
where  such  services  may  be  provided; 

H.R.  995.  To  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  individual  must  first  have  been 
admitted  to  a  hospital  to  qualify  for 
extended  care  services; 

H.R.  8435.  To  allow  individuals  age  65 
or  over  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their 
medical  care; 

H.R.  8574.  To  permit  the  full  deduc- 
tion of  medical  expenses  incurred  for  the 
care  of  individuals  65  years  of  age  or 
over; 

H.R.  8338.  To  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earning  record  when  that  pro- 
duces a  higher  combined  benefit. 

H.R.  8710.  To  increase  to  $750,  the 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment 
under  social  security ; 

H.R.  14495.  The  Senior  Citizens  Rent 
Limitation  Act  to  limit  the  rent  of  senior 
citizens  by  public  funding  of  a  part  of  the 
central  burden  of  senior  citizens; 

H.R.  14604.  To  exempt  senior  citizens 
from  paying  entrance  fees; 

H.R.  987.  To  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  to  provide  priority 
funding  of  cities  and  public  agencies  that 
provide  the  use  of  their  facilities  at  re- 
duced fares  for  the  elderly; 

H.R.  14310.  To  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 


ation Act  to  authorize  reduced  rates 
transportation  for  the  elderly  during 
nonpeak  periods  of  travel; 

H.R.  13874.  A  Campuses  for  the  Elderly 
Act  for  the  development  of  projects  to 
meet  the  special  health  care  and  related 
needs  of  elderly  persons  on  a  campus 
setting;  and 

H.R.  5988.  The  "Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Act"  to  pro- 
mote part-time  work  opportunities  in 
community  service  activities  for  unem- 
ployed low  income  persons  who  are  55 
years  of  age  or  older. 


THE  POLISH-AMERICAN  CONSULAR 
TREATY:  SOME  CLARIFICATION 
NEEDED? 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pol- 
ish-American Consular  Convention  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Senate  represents 
a  great  step  forward  in  Polish-American 
relations.  As  one  who  has  long  advocated 
such  improved  relations  between  the  peo- 
ple and  governments  of  these  two  gre?t 
nations  I  applaud  this  positive  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  a  deficiency  in  the 
Consular  Convention  which  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  some  people. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  those  provisions  of 
the  agreement  providing  protection  for 
American  citizens  of  Polish  birth  who 
enter  Poland  with  an  American  passport 
and  a  valid  Polish  visa.  Crucial  to  this 
question  is  the  fact  that  the  consular  pro- 
tection as  well  as  the  right  to  leave  Po- 
land at  will  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  enti-y 
visa  is  still  vaUd. 

In  other  words,  if  by  oversight  or  ill- 
ness such  a  person  overstays  his  visa  pe- 
riod he  loses  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention  and  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  is  again  free  to  enforce  the 
Polish  statutes  on  citizenship. 

This  and  other  aspects  of  the  conven- 
tion have  been  analyzed  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Gidynski  in  the  summer, 
1972  issue  of  the  Polish  Review.  Because 
of  its  significance  I  am  pleased  to  place 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Former  Citizens  of  Poland  and  the  Pousk 

People's  Republic 
(By  Joseph  C.  Gidynski,  LL.M.,  LL.D.,  J.D.) 

An  American-PoUsh  Consular  Convention 
was  signed  In  Warsaw  on  May  31,  1972,  filling 
a  gap  that  had  existed  since  January  5,  1952, 
when  a  former  treaty  ceased  to  be  effective. 
That  gap,  however,  was  filled  only  partially 
by  this  new  convention.  To  recognize  this,  it 
Is  enough  to  compare  the  ofTicial  titles  of  the 
two  agreements.  The  defunct  agreement,^ 
which  was  signed  on  June  15, 1931,  was  called 
a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Con- 
sular Rights,  whereas  the  present  agreement 
was  given  the  modest  title  of  Consular  Con- 
vention since  it  is  neither  a  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship nor  a  Treaty  of  Commerce.  It  consists  of 
the  main  body  and  two  additional  protocols, 
as  well  as  three  diplomatic  notes. 

The  Consular  Convention,  upon  ratifica- 
tion, is  equally  binding  In  terms  of  interna- 
tional law  on  the  United  States  and  the  Pol- 
ish Peoples  Republic.  There  will,  however. 


be  a  considerable  difference  In  Its  practical 
application  within  the  two  countries. 

On  its  effective  date,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  Issue  a  proclamation  that 
win  make  known.  In  both  languages,  the  test 
of  the  Consular  Convention,  the  fact  that  the 
convention  was  ratified  by  both  parties,  and 
that  the  instruments  of  ratification  were  ex- 
changed In  Washmgton,  to  the  end  that  It 
"be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof."  And  this  quoted  intent  Is  no 
mere  formality.  It  truly  expresses  the  reality. 
Indeed,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  recog- 
nizes international  law  not  only  In  external 
relations  with  other  states  but  also  In  do- 
mestic affairs.  Article  VI.  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "all  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  Su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  In 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
Thing  In  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  well  established  by 
Federal  and  State  courts  that  International 
law  is  not  an  external  alien  law.  but  a  part 
of  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States. 
These  courts  apply  ".  .  .  federal  law,  state 
law,  and  International  law  as  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case  may  demiind  .  .  ."  - 

International  law  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  legal  system  is  also  binding  directly 
on  all  its  residents,  citizens  and  aliens  alike, 
and  "If  a  statute  contains  provisions  contrary 
to  International  law.  International  law  stiil 
svibslsts.  In  such  a  circumstance  the  defense 
that  the  law  Is  domestic  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered Is  unavailable  so  far  as  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  state  are  con- 
cerned."» 

It  could  be  said  that  the  Convention  wUl 
have  a  considerably  weaker  base  in  Poland 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  will  net  be  ef- 
fective there,  by  operation  of  law,  as  a  part 
of  International  law;  and  the  courts  and  oth- 
er state  agencies  will  not  be  automatically 
bound  by  It.  Its  binding  force  will  be  acquired 
only  by  promulgation  in  the  Official  Journal 
of  Laws  and  only  as  the  state  law,  not  as 
International  law.  It  will  not  become  the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land  as  is  the  case  with 
international  law  and  the  Constitution  In 
the  United  States.  Provisions  of  statutes  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Consular  Convention 
would  prevail. 

Thus,  a  substantial  difference  exists  in 
light  of  the  recognized  rules  of  law,  and  this 
difference  tends  to  be  accentuated  by  certain 
recently  enunciated  theories  which  are  gain- 
ing increasing  recognition  as  an  expression 
of  ruling  political  doctrine.* 

TASKS     OF    the     CONVENTION     REGARDING 
DUAL    citizenship 

Tlie  Consular  Convention  deals  mainly 
with  the  openings  of  consular  offices,  appoint- 
ments of  officers  and  employees  of  the.se  of- 
fices, with  their  rights,  privileges  and  im- 
munities and  the  consular  functions  that 
might  be  performed. 

However,  its  main  body  Is  supplemented  by 
two  protocols  and  three  diplomatic  notes. 
These  notes  and  the  second  of  the  two  pro- 
tocols define  the  mutvial  situation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  both  countries  who  have  emigrated 
and  who  are  admitted  on  entry  visas  to  their 
native  territories.  And  they  clarify — or  ratl;or 
tend  to  clarify  for  a  fundamental  gap  exlots 
In  the  clarification  offered — just  which 
former  citizens  of  Poland  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  Polish  People's  Republic  as  unques- 
tionably American  citizens.  They  affect  niaiiy 
American  citizens  of  Polish  descent  and.  in- 
directly,  many  citizens  of  other  countries. 
The  diplomatic  notes  and  the  second  addi- 
tional protocol,  together  with  the  pro-clsioiis 
dealing  with  Jurisdictional  functions  of 
American  Consuls  and  their  staffs,  form  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Consular  Con- 
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ventlon.  They  provide  Important  Information 
rbout  the  scope  of  legal  protection  American 
citizens  may  expect  from  their  Consuls  while 
on  the  territory  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public. 

RECCCNTTION    OF    AMERICAN    CITIZENSIItP 
ON    THE    TERRITORT    OF    THE    PPR 

A  well  established  rale  of  international  law 
provides  that  states  should  extend  to  for- 
eigners admitted  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories the  same  individual  guarantees  and 
enjoyment  of  essential  civil  rights  granted 
to  their  own  rationals.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, meets  difficulties  in  cases  of  dual  citi- 
zenship, when  a  person  acquires  a  new  citi- 
zenship without  losing  the  prior  one.  Dual 
citizenship  Is  a  product  of  conflicts  of  laws 
on  citizenship  which  exist  In  various  states. 
Of  cotu-se,  the  simple  and  frequently  used 
way  to  avoid  such  difficulties  is  to  refuse  an 
entry  visa  when  the  state  that  receives  the 
application  considers  the  foreign  traveler  to 
be  Its  own  citizen.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  such  a  state  may  grant  a  visa  and,  not- 
withstanding this  act,  suiJoequently  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  claim  the  trav- 
eler to  be  a  citizen  of  that  state  once  he  is 
within  its  borders. 

The  MuUer  case,  which  was  reported  in  the 
news  several  years  ago  presents  a  good  illus- 
tration of  difficulties  that  might  arise.  Mr. 
Muller,  a  citizen  of  the  PPR,  escaped  from  his 
country  and  was  granted  a  U.S.  immigration 
visa  and,  In  due  course.  American  citizen- 
ship. Subsequently,  after  the  passage  of 
about  ten  years,  he  sought  to  visit  his  dying 
father  and  secured  an  entry  visa  to  the  Polish 
Peoples  Republic  on  his  American  passport. 
His  American  passport  aiid  Polish  entry  visa 
notwithstanding,  he  was  arrested  in  Warsaw, 
Indicted,  convicted  of  espionage  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  flve-yeap  prison  term  as  a  Polish 
citizen.  Tlie  affair  cast  a  deep  shadow  on 
American-Polish  relations.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  made  a  diplomatic  In- 
terposition m  fulfillment  of  Its  duty  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  abroad.  It  stressed 
that  Mr.  Muller  had  been  granted  an  entry 
visa  by  the  Consul  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  taken  by 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Warsaw, 
and  that  It  could  have  been  rightfully  as- 
sumed that  the  visa  was  granted  In  full 
knowledge  that  Mr.  MuUer  had  left  Poland 
illegally  many  years  earlier.  The  case  was  set- 
tled between  the  two  governments.  Muller 
was  released  from  prison  a  few  months  after 
his  sentencing  and  was  deported.  However, 
this  arrest  by  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic 
of  an  American  citizen  traveling  on  an  Amer- 
ican passport  that  had  been  stamped  with  a 
legally  granted  Polish  entry  visa,  created  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  In  the 
exchange  of  people  between  this  country  and 
Poland. 

Will  the  new  Consular  Convention  elimi- 
nate the  source  of  such  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  in  future? 

The  Diplomatic  Notes  exchanged  In  connec- 
tion with  the  signing  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention provide  that  holders  of  American 
passports  furnished  with  Polish  entry  visas 
win  be  considered  Americans  for  the  duration 
of  the  visas,  even  If  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public may  consider  them  Poli-sh  citizens  by 
virtue  of  its  own  legislation.  In  particular, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  consular  protection 
and  wUl  have  the  right  to  leave  Poland  at 
will  without  any  hindrance  whatsoever  from 
the  Polish  authorities. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  provision. 
Us  full  text  is  quoted: 

"Persons  entering  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public for  temporary  visits  on  the  basis  of 
United  States  passports  containing  Polish 
entry  visas  will,  in  the  periods  for  which  tem- 
porary visitor  status  has  been  accorded  (In 
conformity  with  the  visa's  validity),  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  Polish  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  consular  pro- 
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SCOPE   OF   THE   EXCEPTION 


It  Is  an  Incontrovertible  fact  that,  under 
the  first  Statute  on  Polish  Citizenship,  the 
acquisition  of  American  citizenship  (and,  for 
that  matter,  of  any  foreign  citizenship)  was 
valid  even  if  the  consent  provided  for  in 
article  11,  paragraph  2,  was  not  obtained  and 
If  the  foreign  citizenship  was  questioned  by 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  on  Its  territory. 
Under  the  law,  the  generally  applicable  prin- 
ciple, as  stated  In  article  11,  paragraph  1, 
has  been  that  the  loss  of  Polish  citizenship 
took  place  solely  by  acquisition  of  that  of 
another  country.  The  reservation  set  forth 
In  paragraph  2,  quoted  above.  Is  an  excep- 
tion to  that  principle,  and  is  so  recognized 
by  the  note  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
that  Is  attached  to  the  convention. 

What  Is  the  scope  of  this  exception?  The 
canons  of  Interpretations  of  statutes  stipu- 
late a  strict  and  restraining  construction  of 
exceptions.  Their  scope  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  legal  purposes  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  A  teleologlcal  and  historical  In- 
terpretation makes  clear  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  only  legal  purpose  of  the 
exception  was  to  prevent  Polish  citizens  who 
were  liable  to  "active  military  service"  from 
shirking  that  duty  by  acquiring  citizenship 
of  another  state.  When  the  first  Statute  on 
Polish  Citizenship  was  about  to  be  adopted, 
the  statute  on  military  service  that  was  in 
force  stipulated  clearly  that  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  It.  Consequently,  when  the 
citizenship  statute  specified  that  Polish  citi- 
zens would  lose  their  citizenship  automatical- 
ly "when  they  acquired  citizenship  of  an- 
other state,"  It  became  indispensable  to  elim- 
inate the  legal  possibility  of  shirking  mili- 
tary service  by  acquiring  citizenship  of  an- 
other state.  The  subject  was  addressed  ex- 
plicitly by  the   following  paragraph:  » 

"Persons  liable  to  active  viilitary  service 
may  acquire  the  citizenship  of  a  foreign  state 
only  after  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of 
Military  Affairs  is  given;  otherwise,  they  will 
still  be  considered  Polish  citizens  by  the 
Polish  State."  [translation  and  emphasis 
mine] 

The  exception  was  limited  to  "persons 
liable  to  active  military  service."  No  other 
category  of  persons  was  subject  to  it.  Thus, 
there  remained  outside  the  scope  of  Its  ap- 
plication all  women,  persons  crippled  or 
otherwise  disqualified  from  military  service, 
priests  and  religious  of  recognized  denomina- 
tions, people  who  had  not  yet  reached  the 
age  for  military  service  or  who  had  already 
passed  It,  and  people  who  were  exempt  from 
military  service.  Briefly,  the  exception  ceased 
to  operate  when  the  obligation  of  active  mili- 
tary service  ended — or  in  cases  where  it 
never  existed. 

As  soon  as  the  claim  of  Polish  authorities 
on  "active  military  service"  ceased  to  exist, 
American  citizenship  (or  that  of  any  other 
state)  became  automatically  free  of  the  limi- 
tation and  regained  its  effectiveness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Polish  State.  The  principle  Itself, 
which  became  applicable  the  very  moment  a 
Polish  citizen  "acquired  citizenship  of  a  for- 
eign state,"  could  have  been  limited  only 
temporarily  by  the  exception,  and  only  few 
as  long  as  and  to  the  extent  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  liable  to  "active  military  service." 

This  view  of  the  limited  applicabUity  of 
the  exception  Is  corroborated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  provisions  on  loss  of  citizenship 
in  the  first  statute  and  those  in  the  two 
statutes  that  were  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  Polish  People's  Republic.  The  latter  added 
a  totally  new  element  to  the  principle  that  a 
Polish  citizen  "shall  lose  his  ritizenshlp  after 
he  has  acquired  citizenship  of  another  state." 
•  The  additional  requirement  calls  for  the 
"consent  of  a  competent  Polish  agency  for  a 
change  of  citizenship." '  This  new  require- 
ment cannot  affect  the  granting  of  cltlzen- 
•ship  by  the  U.S.  or  any  other  state  without 
Intruding  on  the  sovereignty  of  foreign  states. 
However,  It  does  affect  the  release  from  Po- 


lish citizenship,  which  is  within  the  scope  of 
Polish  sovereignty  and  may  be  governed  by 
Polish  law.  Thus,  loss  of  Polish  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  became  contingent  on  the 
consent  of  competent  Polish  authorities. 
This  represented  an  important  change:  the 
notion  of  a  release  from  Polish  citizenship 
was  as  much  alien  to  the  first  statute,  even 
including  the  exception  described  above,  as 
it  became  basic  to  the  two  subsequent 
statutes. 

Furthermore,  the  release  from  Polish  citi- 
zenship became  a  political  act  of  state  of 
great  importance  and  was  reserved  to  the 
State  Council,  the  very  highest  office  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic,  to  be  Issued  on  a 
motion  of  the  Minister  of  Interior."'  In  con- 
trast. Jurisdiction  for  the  granting  of  the 
consent  provided  for  In  the  first  statute  on 
Polish  citizenship.  In  its  article  11,  para- 
graph 2,  was  vested  In  the  military  by  all  the 
consecutive  statutes  on  military  service.  The 
executive  orders  delegated  It  to  county  re- 
cruitment commanders,  the  lowest  military 
agency  which  inducted  recruits  Into  the  reg- 
ular army."  In  addition,  it  was  the  Minister 
of  Military  Affairs  who  was  vested  with  the 
power  to  exempt  ex  officio,  without  any  pe- 
tition, from  "active  military  service"  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  persons  who  had  ac- 
quired foreign  citizenship  without  having 
obtained  Polish  consent.'^  Such  a  provision 
would  have  been  senseless  if  the  foreign  citi- 
zenship were  invalid  in  its  Incipiency,  from 
the  moment  It  was  obtained  without  the  re- 
qviired  consent. 

Also,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume 
that  Polish  statutes  or  executive  orders  would 
seek  to  punish  persons  who  shirked  their 
liability  to  "active  military  service"  by  forc- 
ing on  them  Polish  citizenship  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  contrary  was  true.  The  stat- 
utes governing  both  citizenship  and  military 
service  stipulated  that  such  persons  might  be 
deprived  of  Polish  citizenship.'-  And,  In  fact, 
this  was  done  frequently. 

NO   POLISH   CITIZEN    HAS   BEEN    SUBJECT  TO   THE 
EXCEPTION    IN     1972 

At  the  time  the  Consular  Convention  was 
signed,  the  Polish  People's  Republic  had  no 
legal  claim  whatsoever  to  any  American  of 
Polish  origin  on  grounds  of  "active  military 
service"  within  the  meaning  of  article  11, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  first  Statute  on  Polish 
Citizenship. 

It  was  a  series  of  statutes  on  universal  mili- 
tary service  that  determined  which  persons 
were  "liable  to  active  military  service"  and 
the  duration  of  their  duty.  Four  such  sta- 
tutes "  were  in  force  successively  during  the 
effective  period  of  the  first  Polish  Statute  on 
Citizenship,  between  January  31,  1920, 
through  January  18,  1951.  But  by  May  31, 
1972  these  statutes  no  longer  provided  any 
legal  basis  for  liabUlty  had  been  naturalized 
on  or  before  January  18, 1951.  were  concerned. 
No  matter  what  claims  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  might  have  had  in  the  past,  such 
claims  cesised  to  have  any  validity  whatso- 
ever In  1972. 

Let  us  have  a  closer  look  at  each  of  the 
four  consecutive  statutes  on  universal  mili- 
tary service.  Each  defined  In  a  different  way 
the  persons  who  were  "liable  to  active  mili- 
tary service."  The  essential  difference,  how- 
ever, existed  only  between  the  first  one.  the 
Temporary  Statutes  on  Universal  Military 
Service  of  October  27,  1918,  and  the  three 
others:  The  former  identified  the  liability 
to  "active  military  service"  with  that  to  "wni- 
versal  military  service"  Instead  of  confining 
it  to  service  In  the  regular  army  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  History  makes  the  reason 
clear.  It  Is  enough  to  look  at  the  date  of  the 
first  statute — October  27,  1918.  It  was  a  year 
that  is  memorable  for  Poles.  The  German 
troops  who  had  occupied  Polish  territory 
were  disarmed  aiid  expelled  from  Poland  by 
the  National  Revolution  which  broke  out  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  The  regaining  of  na- 


tional independence  was  proclaimed  after  123 
years  of  partitions.  From  its  very  dawning, 
however.  Its  existence  was  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  whole  nation  was  called  to 
active  military  service.  Even  teenagers  left 
their  high  schools  to  Join  the  Volunteer 
Army.  The  supreme  military  effort  to  the  en- 
tire nation  culminated  in  the  so-called  Mir- 
acle of  the  Vistula,  when  the  Invading  Soviet 
armies  were  smashed  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw 
and  expelled  from  Polish  territory. 

STATUTE     ON    UNIVERSAL    MILITARY     SERVICE     OF 
OCTOBER'   27,    1918  '' 

This  was  the  only  statute  that  defined  the 
term  "active  military  service"  in  an  unusual- 
ly comprehensive  way,  including  all  t>-pes  of 
service  such  as  service  in  the  regular  army, 
complementary  service,  service  In  the  re- 
serve, service  in  the  national  defense  and 
service  in  the  mass  levy.  Of  course,  "active 
mllitar/  service"  so  broadly  conceived  was 
really  active  only  for  men  who  were  actually 
Inducted  into  the  regular  army;  for  all 
others  It  was  merely  potential,  in  case  of 
emergency.  It  Included  all  men  from  20 
(sometimes  even  18)  to  50  years  of  age. 

This  statute  ceased  to  be  effective  on  No- 
vember 18,  1924.  Even  the  youngest  of  all 
thosa  subject  to  service  under  this  statute — 
those  who  were  20  years  old  In  1924 — be- 
came 68  In  1972  when  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion was  signed.  Their  liability  for  "active 
military  service."  even  so  broadly  conceived, 
came  to  its  statutory  end  18  j-ears  ago,  when 
they  were  50. 

STATUTE     ON    UNU'ERSAL     MILITART     SERVICE    OF 
MAY    23,    1924,   AS   AMENDED  >*> 

This  law  was  effective  from  November  18. 
1924,  through  August  30,  1938,  and  under  it 
the  scope  and  notion  of  "active  military 
service"  was  basically  changed.  Such  service 
ceased  to  be  the  comprehensive  type  that  in- 
cluded all  kinds  of  military  service,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  prior  statute,  and  was 
limited  to  service  in  the  regular  army  for  a 
period  ranging  from  2  years  to  2  years  and 
3  months,  depending  on  the  branch  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  addition  to  "active  military 
service,"  the  new  statute  Introduced  service 
in  the  reserve  and  mass  levy.  Article  75  of 
the  statute  stipulated:  "Release  from  active 
military  service  and  transfer  to  the  reserve 
shall  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  periods  of 
time  provided  for  active  military  service." 

The  service  started  in  time  of  peace,  wlien 
men  completed  21  years  of  age.  The  last  class 
liable  to  "active  military  service"  under  this 
statute  consisted  of  men  who  were  21  in  1938. 
These  individuals  were  55  at  the  time  the 
Consular  Convention  was  signed.  Their  lia- 
bility to  active  niilitary  service  ended  in  1941 
at  the  latest,  more  than  25  years  ago,  even 
discounting  the  war  years.  None  of  them 
could  be  liable  to  such  service  now. 

STATUTE  ON   UNIVERSAL    MILITARY   SERVICE   OF 
APRIL    9,    1938  »" 

The  1924  statute  was  replaced  by  another 
that  was  in  effect  between  September  1938 
and  May  27.  1950.  In  this  law,  "active  military 
service"  was  identified  with  the  basic  mili- 
tary service,  and  both  expressions  were  used 
Interchangeably.  Universal  military  service 
included  the  following:  basic  or  active  mili- 
tary service,  reserve  service,  service  in  a  mass 
levy,  auxiliary  and  complementary  service. 
The  basic  or  active  military  service  was  fixed 
at  24  to  27  months,  depending  on  the  branch 
of  the  armed  forces,  for  men  who  had  reached 
21  years  of  age.  Ablebodied  men  who  were 
not  inducted  into  the  basic  military  service 
were  considered  surplus  conscripts  and,  be- 
fore they  reached  24  years  of  age,  had  to  be 
transferred  to  the  reserve  on  an  eqtial  foot- 
ing with  those  who  had  completed  the  basic 
military  service.  Alternatively  such  individ- 
uals could  be  assigned  to  a  mass  levy  or 
auxiliary  service  depending  on  their  age.  sick- 
ness or  exemption.  Deserters  or  persons  who 
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Induced  sickness  or  Injury  to  evade  military 
service  could  have  been  inducted  up  to  38 
years  of  age,  the  ultimate  statutory  limit  for 
induction  (Art.  58.  item  1 ) . 

Men  who  were  21  or  older  In  1950,  the  last 
year  the  Statute  was  in  effect,  were  42  or 
elder  in  1972.  Thus  they  exceeded  even 
that  statutory  age  limit  for  Induction  fixed 
as  a  penalty  for  deserters  and  others  who  at- 
tempted to  shirk  active  military  service,  not 
to  speak  of  the  regular  age  limit  for  induc- 
tion. In  any  case,  liability  to  active  military 
service  has  ceased  to  exist  for  all  who  ever 
had  been  liable  to  it  under  this  Statute. 

Of  course,  the  first  class  of  men  inducted 
into  the  regular  army  under  this  Statute 
shared  the  tragic  fate  of  the  last  class  In- 
diirted  under  the  prior  Statute.  Induction 
was  suspended  following  the  occupation  of 
Poland  by  Nazi  and  Soviet  troops.  The  Polish 
Govemment-ln-ExUe  and  Its  underground 
agencies  In  occupied  Poland  used  only  vol- 
unteers. Nevertheless,  all  Poles,  whether  or 
not  liable  to  active  military  service,  went 
through  the  ordeals  of  the  war  years.  Many 
inmates  of  Nazi  and  Soviet  camps  managed 
finally  to  make  their  way  to  the  West  and  be- 
came Americans  or  citizens  of  other  states. 
Could  they  still  reasonably  be  considered 
"liable  to  active  military  service"  within  the 
meaning  of  article  11,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
first  statute  on  Polish  citizenship  which  was 
abrogated  more  than  twenty  years  ago? 

STATUTE    OF    FEBBUARY    4,     1950,    ON    T7NIVEBSAI. 
MILITARY    SERVICE  " 

The  most  recent  statute  was  approved  by 
the  Sejm  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  on 
February  4,  1950  and  became  effective  on  May 
28.  1960,  eight  months  before  the  abrogation 
of  the  first  statute  on  Polish  citizenship  with 
its  article  II,  paragraph  2. 

Let  us  consider,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dual  citizenship,  the  situation  of  former 
Polish  citizens  who  became  naturalized 
Americans  or  citizens  of  other  states  within 
this  eight-month  period.  Could  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  challenge  their  foreign  cit- 
izenship and  consider  them  still  citizens  of 
Poland?  Are  they  still  liable  to  "active  mili- 
tary service"  within  the  meaning  of  article 
11,  paragraph  2,  of  the  first  Statute  on  Po- 
lish citizenship?  The  answer  is  In  the  nega- 
tive. Their  status  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
other  groups  of  former  Polish  citizens  ana- 
lyzed above.  The  reasons  are  as  follows. 

The  Statute  of  February  4,  1950,  does  not 
Include  the  term  "active  military  service."  A 
similar  meaning,  however,  Is  conveyed  by  the 
term  "military  service  In  the  skeleton  army" 
(kadrowa  sluzba  wojskowa) ,  which  would 
last  two  or  three  years,  depending  on  the 
branch  of  the  armed  forces,  for  persons  18 
years  old.  Citizens  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public are  bound  by  Its  statutes  while  abroad. 
Thus,  persons  who  were  between  18  and  21  In 
1950  were  liable  to  "service  In  the  skeleton 
army"  as  an  equivalent  of  "active  military 
duty."  These  persons,  however,  reached  40 
years  of  age  or  more  in  1972,  and  their  liabil- 
ity and  any  corresponding  claims  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  ceased  to  exist.  Fur- 
thermore, the  validity  of  the  grant  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  (or  that  of  other  states)  has 
never  depended  on  the  consent  of  Polish  au- 
thorities or  on  fulfillment  of  liability  to  "ac- 
ti\-e  military  service." 

"Under  Polish  statutes  on  universal  mili- 
tary service,  lapse  of  time  has  made  article 
11,  paragraph  2.  of  the  Statute  on  Polish 
Citizenship  of  January  20,  1920,  a  dead  letter 
of  law,  which  can  no  longer  Justify  any 
claims  whatsoever  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  against  former  Polleh  citizens  who 
became  naturalized  Americans  or  citizens  of 
other  states  on  or  before  January  18,  1951." 

Such  is  the  conclusion  that  follows  from 
this  analysis  of  the  applicable  Polish  statutes 
as  well  as  the  events  of  World  War  II  which 
caused  more  than  half  a  million  Poles  to 
leave  their  country. 
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Vstaw,  No.  6,  item  46,  1950. 

"  Art.  12  of  the  Statute  on  1  'olish  Citizen- 
ship, dated  January  8,  1951  (see  footnote  9); 
Art.  15,  Item  6  of  the  present  Statute  on 
Polish  Citizenship  dated  Febr.jary  15,  1962, 
(see  footnote  9) ;  Art.  Ill,  para  ^aph  2,  of  the 
Statute  on  Universal  Military  Service,  dated 
February  4,  1950  (see  footnote  14);  also,  sev- 
eral Executive  Orders,  such  as  that  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  dated  August  11, 
1920,  Dziennik  Vstaw,  No.  81,  Item  540,  1920. 
Executive  Order  of  the  Mlnist  rs  of  Interior 
and  Defense,  October  19,  1  120,  Dziennik 
Vstaw,  No.   103,  Item  687,  192 ». 

"•  Temporary  Statute  on  13  niversal  Mili- 
tary Service,  dated  October  27,  1918,  Dziennik 
Vstaw,  No.  13,  Item  28,  effective  from  October 
27,  through  November  17,  1924; 

» Statute  on  Universal  Ml]  Itary  Service, 
dated  May  23,  1924,  as  amend  id  by  the  De- 
cree of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  dated 
January  11,  1928,  the  amended  text  pub- 
lished in  Dziennik  Vstaw,  No.  46,  Item  458, 
1928,  effective  from  Novemlier  18,  1924, 
through  August  30,  1938; 

'  Statute    on    Universal    Mil  Itary    Service, 
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dated  April  9.  1938,  Dziennik  Vstaw.  No.  25, 
item  220.  effective  from  September  1,  1938, 
through  May  27, 1950; 

'Statute  on  Universal  Military  Service, 
dated  Febriiary  4.  1960,  Dziennik  Vstaw,  No. 
6,  Item  46,  efTectlve  from  May  28,  1950, 
beyond  January  18,  1951  (the  date  of  effec- 
tiveness of  the  second  Statute  on  Polish  Citi- 
zenship). 

1=  Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

»» Ibid. 


CREATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGINQ 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  introduced  14  bills  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  They  covered  a  wide 
area  of  concern :  innovative  programs  for 
community  service  and  residential  areas 
for  the  elderly,  extension  of  medicare 
benefits,  tax  breaks  for  the  elderly  and 
the  families  supporting  them,  a  ceUing 
on  the  percent  of  income  paid  for  rent, 
and  increased  recreational  opportunities. 

Stmie  of  these  bills  go  to  relatively 
small  technical  questions.  Some  establish 
experimental  programs  which  will  later 
be  expanded.  The  experimental  programs 
are  particularly  important.  It  is  time  to 
stop  neglecting  experimental  approaches 
because  of  our  concern  for  solving  im- 
mediate problems. 

While  these  bills  touch  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  areas  they  are  far  from  exhaustive. 
It  is  admittedly  a  scattershot  effort.  They 
will  be  referred  to  five  separate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  introducing  them  as  a  package  only 
to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach. 

Someone  must  take  the  lead  in  plan- 
ning this  approach.  The  problems  of  the 
elderly  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  na- 
tion but  for  too  long  they  have  suffered 
from  our  failure  to  view  them  as  an  in- 
tegrated whole.  Congress  must  finally  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
saitatives  should  be  created. 

This  committee  would  take  the  overall 
view  that  has  been  lacking.  It  would  be 
directed  to  conduct  a  fuU  investigation 
into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  elderly, 
including  problems  of  maintaining 
health,  assuiing  adequate  income,  find- 
ing employment,  engaging  in  productive 
and  rewarding  retirement  activity,  secur- 
ing proper  housing  and  adequate  care. 

The  committee  would  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible  the  results  of 
its  investigations  along  with  recommen- 
dations. The  first  section  of  the  proposed 
resolution  follows: 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  nineteen 
million  persons  In  the  United  States  age 
sixty-five  and  over — a  group  representing 
more  than  9  per  centum  of  our  total  popu- 
lation and  more  than  16  per  centum  of  our 
adult  population;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  senior  American 
citizens  is  expected  to  exceed  twenty-five 
million  by  1985 — thus  continuing  it  as  the 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our  entire 
adult  population;  and 


Whereas  this  group  is  faced  vrlth  serious 
and  continuing  problems,  including  employ- 
ment, housing,  medical  care,  education,  pen- 
sions, and  meaningful  use  of  retirement 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  problems  have  produced  and 
wlU  continue  to  produce  serious  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life  making  It 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  discover  what  social 
and  economic  conditions  wlU  enable  our 
senior  citizens  both  to  contribute  to  our 
national  productivity  and  to  lead  satisfying, 
independent  and  productive  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, while  calling  for  action  by  various 
legislative  committees,  are  themselves  highly 
interrelated,  requiring  coordinated  review 
and  recommendations  based  on  studies  in 
depth  of  the  total  field — studies  which  of 
necessity  must  range  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  of  any  existing  committee; 
and 

Whereas  the  problems  confronting  our 
senior  citizens  are  of  such  vital  national 
concern  as  to  require  the  full-time  attention 
of  a  select  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created 
a  non-legislative  select  committee  to  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Sarasin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Boland,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, April  18. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes.today. 

Ml-.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Orasso,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  2^BLocKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $637.50. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2,210. 

Mr.  Gross,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.)  ,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtTNT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Riegle. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  4,  1973,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3577.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml'.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  9,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  £is  follows: 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  Head 
Start  services  to  handicapped  children,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  92-424;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 415  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  2-year  period 
of  limitations  In  proceedings  against  carriers 
for  the  recovery  of  overcharges  or  damages 
not  based  on  overcharges;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OtRce  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to 
15  use  1457,  and  a  prepubllcatlon  copy  of 
the  FDA's  annual  report  for  fiscal  and  cal- 
endar years  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  6691.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes)  (Kept.  No.  93-107).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
108).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  3932.  A  bUl  to  provide 
that  appointments  to  the  Offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-109). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  6627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  qualifications  for 
appointment  and  retention  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  (b) 
of  the  Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971  to  en- 
large the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  claims  program  estab- 
lished by  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cul- 
ver, Mr.  AoAMs,  Ms.  ABztrc,  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Breattx,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Faunt- 
moT,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  McCormacx,  Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Ms. 


Mink,   Mr.   Mitchel  ,   of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Meeds,    and   Mi     Moorbzad   of 
P>ennsylvania) : 
H.R.  6629.  A  bUl  to  amei  d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  p  ovlde  that  the 
designation  of  payments  to  1  he  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  in    made  on  the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  p'  irposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea  is. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  h:  mself,  Mr.  Ctn,- 
VER,  Mr.  HuNGATE,  ^  r.  Morgan,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  lUmois,  :  rlr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Rangel,    Mr.    RooNE  i    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Rtan,    ]  It.    Seiberling, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and    \S.r.  Udall)  : 
KM.  6630.   A  bill   to  amei  d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  p]  ovlde  that  the 
designation  of  payments  to  1  he  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  b«    made  on  the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  p'  irposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea  is. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  h  mself  and  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massach  isetts) : 
H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  amend  ;he  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  of  child  abuse  a  ad  neglect  pre- 
vention programs  in  the  ares  5  of  treatment, 
training,  case  reporting,  pu  dUc  education, 
and  information  gathering  t  nd  referral;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  "BIAGGI   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Bowen,  B  [r.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Clark,  :  dr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.   Oilman,    Mrs.   Green   of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hawkins   Mr.  Hats,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.   Hudnut,    Mr.   Hunt,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    SiSK,    Mr. 
Stuckey,  and  Mr.  Ti  one)  : 
H.R.  6632.  A  bill  to  amen  I  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stre  :ts  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers*  grlevan  :es  and  to  es- 
tablish  a  law  enforcement    sfficers'  bill  of 
rights  In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Con  mlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BIAOGI    (foi     himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Whiteh  jrst,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Wright,  i  nd  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska) : 
HJl.  6633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stre  its  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grlevan  ;es  and  to  es- 
tablish a  law  enforcement    jfficers*   bill  of 
rights  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Con  mlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  section  451  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain private  aircraft  enterin ;  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  and  C  anada  at  night 
or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  1  rom  provisions 
requiring  payment  to  the  Ui  ited  States  for 
overtime  services  of  customs  ( ifficers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  treat  snowmob  lies  as  highway 
vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  e  ach  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  amen(  1  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  illow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
HJl.  6636.  A  bUl  to  author  ze  a  survey  of 
the  Palo  Blanco  Creek  and  <  Ibolo  Creek  In 
the  vicinity  of  Palfurrias,  Tei  .;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6637.  A  bill  to  encoui  ige  the  move- 
ment in  Interstate  and  forelgki  commerce  of 
recycled  and  recyclable  mateilals  and  to  re- 
duce the  quantities  of  solid  iraste  materials 
iQ  commerce  which  cannot  b^  recycled  or  do 
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not  contain  available  recycled  Aiaterials.  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   pommlttee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commence 
ByMr.  DORN: 

H.R.  6638.  A  blU  to  expand  Ithe  member- 
ship  of  the  Advisory  Commlss  on  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  ln:lude  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  <  ^mmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 

HJl.    6639.   A   bUl   to   amend 
Health  Service  Act  to  establlap 
program  of  health  research 
tralneeshlps  to  assure  the 
lence  of  biomedical  research 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  6640.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  ^- 
dltlonal  Itemized  deduction  foi 
passenger  automobile   In  a   __  , 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.    6641.    A   biU   to   amen<l 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand 
of  the  National  Institute  of 
tabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseas(s 
advance  the  national  attack  oi, 
the   Committee   on   Interstate 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6642.  A  bill  to  suspend 
certain   bicycle   parte   and  ace, 
the  close  of  December  31,  1976; 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to  strengthel  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar  r 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 

H.R.  6644.  A  blU  to  establUt   a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission,  anl  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  6645.  A  biU  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivon  Association, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  /udlclary 
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By  Mr.  JONES  of  North 
himself  and  Mr.  Mat^is  of  Geor 
gla) 
H.R.  6646.  A  bUl  to  provide 
changes  in  the  loan  and  purchase  program 
for  the  1973  peanut  crop  whlcli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  contemplating  shall 
not  be  made;  to  the  Committed  on  Agrlcul 
ture. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (fo^  himself,  Mr. 
Chafpell,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dennis,  M^.  Devine,  Mr. 
Plynt,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mi.   Huber,  Mr 
Hunt,  Mr.  Maraziti,  M».  Matne,  Mr, 
Mills  of  Maryland,  MrJ 
Spence,  Mr.  Symms,  M:.  Treen,  Mr 
Young  of  South  Carol  na,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Ge  sald  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr.  i;cherle): 
H.R.  6647.  A  bUl  to  provide 
tlnuatlon  of  programs  authorised  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,   ind  for  other 
ptirposes;    to  the  Committee  ^n  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
HJl.  6648.  A  bUl  to  establish 
mlttee  on  Intelligence  Informal; 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commit  «e 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorg  a 
H.R.   6649.   A   bUl   to   amend 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S. 
vide  that  under  certain 
elusive  territorial  arrangements 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Commlitee 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself, 
CELL,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  6650.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
in  computing  gross  Income  foi 
sustained  by  individuals,  for  certain 
paid  to  protect  against  theft. 
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penses  caused  by  criminal  conduct,  and  for 
funeral  expenses  of  victims  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
EyMr.PODELL: 

H.R.  6651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  priority 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  thereunder  to  these 
cities  and  other  public  agencies  which  will 
permit  persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of 
age  to  use  the  facilities  at  specially  reduced 
fares,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  development  on  a 
demonstration  basis  of  several  carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health 
care  and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  In 
a  campus-type  setting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6653.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  worker  community  service 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6654.  A  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older  from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees 
for  certain  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  Individuals  aged  65  and 
older  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6656.  A  bill,  the  Senior  Citizen's  Rent 
Limitation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  6657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6658.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  Ineiirred  for  the 
care  of  individuals  of  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and 
1-percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl  6G59.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6660.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate, 
in  certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an 
insured  Individual  have  first  been  admitted 
to  a  hospital  In  order  to  qualify  under  such 
title  for  the  extended  care  services  provided 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6663.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental 
care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by 


the  Insurance  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such  title;  to  the  Coamittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.8.O.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Comnxittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  6666.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designat- 
ing certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  administra- 
tive procedure  provisions  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  applicable  to  matters  relatmg  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and 
contracts;  to  provide  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  proceed- 
ings before  agencies;  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  sovereign  Immunity;  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  standards  In  grant  programs; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Prelinghuysen,  Mr  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Minisr.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Sandman,    Mr.    Thompson    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Maraziti,   and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.  6668.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transpxM-ta- 
tlon,  mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing, information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  conducted 
by  a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  6669.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  manganese  ore,  including  ferrugi- 
nous manganese  ore,  and  manganiferous  Iron 
ore;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Roush,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.   6670.   A  bill   to   amend   section   426 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  undertake  emergency  erosion  con- 
trol  projects;    to  the   Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr. 
Metcalfe,   Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Roush, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.  6671.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  that  disaster  assistance  Is  available  to 
those  communities  affected  by  extraordinary 
shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Froehlich, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Podell,      Mr.      Roush,      and      Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  right  of  reimbursement  to 
local  interests  for  undertaking  repair  of  shore 
damages  attributable  to  Federal  navigation 
works  pursuant  to  section  4261;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  FIioehlich)  : 
HJl.  6673.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 


trict of  Oreatsr  Chicago,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  Increase  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  m  order  to  control  and 
eliminate  water  erosion  on  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  the  Illinois  Waterway;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mukpht  of 
Ilimois,   Mr.   Obey,   Mr.   Dioos,   Mr. 
Roush,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H  R.  6674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  6675.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  : 

H.R.  6676.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  manganese  ore.  Including  ferrugi- 
nous manganese  ore,  and  manganiferous  iron 
ore;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 

H.R.  6677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Conunlttec  <mi 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits,  without 
regard  to  certain  requirements  otherwise 
applicable.  In  the  case  of  adopted  children 
who  were  born  after  their  adopting  parents 
became  entitled  to  old-age  or  disability  in- 
surance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  6679.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  insurance  benefits,  without 
regard  to  certain  requirements  otherwise 
applicable.  In  the  case  of  adopted  children 
who  were  born  after  their  adopting  parents 
became  entitled  to  old-age  or  dlsablliiy  In- 
surance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  6681    A  bill  to  improve  and  imple- 
ment  procedures  for  fiscal   controls   in   the 
U.S.  Government,  and.  for  other  purposei>;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.R.  6682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  and  South  America  In 
order  to  control  outbreaks  of  plant  p>ests  and 
diseases  when  necessary  to  protect  the  agri- 
culture ot  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  -Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   WIGGINS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Don  Edwards)  : 

H.R.  6683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  prompt 
destruction  of  certain  contraband,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclarv. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del 
Cl-.wson,    Mr.    HiNSHAW,    and    Mr. 

BURGENER)  : 

H  R.  6684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  U.S. 
District    Court   for   the   Central   District   of 
California  to  hold  court  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  6G8S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5303 (a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
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higher  minimum  pay  rates  for  ceriaiH  Zi^\- 
tlonal  Federal  positions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  nUnois: 

H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  In  the  U-8.  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  6687.  A  bill  to  encourage  earlier  re- 
tirement by  permitting  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  into  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  benefits  undupllcated  in  any  other 
retirement  system  based  on  employment  In 
Federal  programs  operated  by  State  and  local 
governments  under  Federal  funding  and  su- 
pervision; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and    Civil    Service. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 

H.R.  6691.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 

the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  year 

ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WAI.DIE)  : 

H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  dlstribu- 
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tion  of  the  "Patient's  BUl 
patients  In  hoepltaia  iZi  . 
facilities;    to  the  Committei 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY 
Mr.  Bingham)  : 

H.J.   Res.  490.  Joint 
nate  American  military  activity 
Cambodia;  to  the  Commltteei 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD 

H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution 
amendment  to  the  Constltutl4n 
States  to  provide  that  a  citl 
Ineligible  to  the  Office  of 
reason  on  not  being  native 
been  a  U.S.  citizen  for  at  le^t 
a  resident  within  the  Unltei  I 
years;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res.  342.  Resolution 

tional  office  allowances  for 

the  House  of  Representative  i, 
mittee  on  House  Admlnistrat^n 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to 
gressional  internship  prograi  i 
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OUR  NATION  SALUTES  OUR  CITI- 
ZENS OF  POLISH  HERITAGE  DUR- 
ING THE  COPERNICAN  SOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  scientists 
throughout  the  world  await  the  detailed 
scientific  data  being  collected  by  the 
Copernicus  probing  space  satellite 
launched  from  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter in  August  1972,  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly our  citizens  of  Polish  heritage,  take 
great  pride  during  the  Copernican  Year — 
February  1973-74— in  celebrating  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
esteemed  16th  century  Polish  scientist 
Nicolaus  Copernicus — Mikolaj  Koper- 
nik — the  founder  of  modern  astronomy, 
for  his  oustanding  contributions  to  all  of 
mankind. 

During  the  92d  Congress  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics I  was  especially  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
in  hailng  America's  contribution  to  the 
Copernican  anniversary  celebration,  ded- 
icated to  astronomers  throughout  the 
world,  in  commemorating  NASA's  orbit- 
ing astronomical  observatory-C  to  the 
memory  and  honor  of  this  famous  Polish 
astronomer. 

The  Copernican  spacecraft  commenced 
it.s  orbiting  around  the  world  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  to  study  the  ultraviolet 
and  X-ray  emissions  of  celestial  bodies 
which  contain  vital  clues  to  the  compo- 
sition, densit;  ,  and  physical  state  of  the 
matter  from  which  these  rays,  which  are 
olccked  from  the  earth  by  the  filtering 
effects  of  the  atmosphere,  originate.  This 
global  space  venture  is  a  climatic  sequel 
to  Copernicus'  observations  of  the  planets 
with  the  naked  eye  and  his  mathematical 
calculations  which  convinced  him  that 
the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  universe 


and  the  earth'  and  planets 


it,  a  revolutionary  theory  c  uring  his  life 
time,  which  has  proven  to  )e  the  nucleus 
for  all  astronomers  and  o  her  scientists 
in  their  observations,  cali  ulations,  and 
theoretical  interpretation^  of  our  solar 
system. 

In  further  tribute  to  thii  distinguished 
representative  of  Polish  he  ritage,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  knov '  that  legisla- 
tion I  had  joined  with  my  c  Dlleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  in  sponsor  ng  during  the 
92d  Congress  seeking  the  .issuance  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  in  recog- 
nition and  celebration  of  ;he  500th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  N:  colaus  Coper- 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  Re4oLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were  _. 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of 

H.R.  6688.  A  biU  for  the  rellfcf 
Christine  Durso;   to  the  Comiilttee 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6689.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
Islau  Neumann;   to  the  Conu4ittee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois  ; 

H.R.  6690.  A  bill  for  the  reu4f 
Weaving   Hair   Manufacturing 
Conomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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On  April  23, 
tvill  issue  this 
;tamp   to   re- 
opening of  a 


nicus  has  been  successful. 
1973,  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
commemorative   postage 
leased  in  concert  with  the 
conference  on  "The  Natur ;  of  Scientific 
Discovery"  being  held  in  \  Washington  by 
the  National  Academy  of 
the    Smithsonian    Institu  ion   who   are 
jointly   sponsoring   the  fl  rst-day  cere- 
monies in  tribute  to  Nicola  us  Copernicus 
at  the  Smithsonian's  Musejum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privi^ge  and  honor 
for  me  to  participate  in 
processes  of  our  Nation's 


and  I  would  like  to  take  th  s  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  other  bills 
I  have  sponsored  here  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress that  may  be  of  intei  est  to  Polish- 
Americans  of  my  congrea  ional  district, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  afid  oiu-  Nation, 
as  follows : 

H.R.  989,  January  3, 1973 — Commemo- 
rative medal  honoring  Nic(  ilaus  Copeml 
cus :  To  provide  for  the  stri  cing  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  i  00th  anniver 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Nice  laus  Coperni- 
cus— Mikolaj  Kopemik — ^e  founder  of 
modern  astronomy. 

H.R.  994,  January  3,  1973 — Oppor- 
timity  to  study  the  cultur  i'  heritages  of 
the  Nation's  varied  ethn  c  groups:  To 
provide  a  program  to  im  irove  the  op 
portimity  of  students  in  efementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  study 


ages  of  the  various  ethnic  gj-oups  in  the 
Nation. 

H.R.   1043,  January  3,   lft73— Ameri 
can  veterans  benefits  for  Polish  aliens 
To    amend    section    109 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  benefits 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  in 
World  War  I  and  World  Wat  n 

House  Concurrent  Res  }lution 
January  3,  1973 — Congressional 
demnation  of  antinatlonality  films  and 
broadcasts:  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame, 
stereotype,  ridicule,  demean  or  degrade 
ethnic,  racial  and  religious  rroui)s. 

House  Resolution  75,  Janu  iry  3, 1973 — 
Polish  Constitution  Day:  Rei  olution  des- 
ignating May  3  as  "Polish  Constitution 
Day." 

House  Joint  Resolution  304,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1973 — Nicolaus  Coper  licus  Week: 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  April  23,  1973  a^  "Nicolaus 
Copernicus  Week"  marking  i  he  quinque- 
centennial  of  his  birth. 

H.R.  3917,  February  7.  19  rS— Individ- 
ual's freedom  and  right  to  emigrate  to 
country  of  his  choice :  To  pr  jhibit  most- 
favored  nation  treatment  aid  commer- 
cial and  guarantee  agreemeits  with  re- 
spect to  any  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try which  denies  to  its  citizt  ns  the  right 
to  emigrate  or  which  impose  s  more  than 
nominal  fees  upon  its  citizen  3  as  a  condi- 
tion to  emigration. 

H.R.  5740,  March  15,  19'^3— Right  to 
vote  for  citizens  with  language  barriers 
To  assure  the  right  to  voUi  to  citizens 
whose  primary  language  is 
English. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  understand  the  pres 
ent,  we  must  understand  i  he  past;  to 
imderstand  the  need  for  his  X)rical  pres 
ervatlon,  we  must  understaiid  the  pres- 
ent and  future.  We  do  indted  need  for 
ourselves  and  future  generations  a 
chance  to  sit  and  refiect  in  beauty  and 
:ultural  herit-    cultiu'e  and  gain  strength  f i  om  our  her 
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itage.  As  I  join  with  all  of  you  today  in 
saluting  the  imiversally  famed  scientist 
Copernicus,  may  I  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  the  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  the  wealth 
of  wisdom,  standards  of  excellence,  and 
culural  enrichment  that  the  people  of 
Polish  heritage  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  our  way  of  life  here  in  America. 


"SHIELD"  LAWS  NO  SOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF   VDiGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
since  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
regarding  information  received  by  news- 
men, hearings  have  been  held  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest  generated 
in  a  law  to  make  communications  be- 
tween newsmen  and  their  sources  privi- 
leged. A  few  days  ago,  Herman  J.  Ober- 
mayer,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun,  of  Arlington,  ex- 
pressed an  editor's  viewpoint  on  this  is- 
sue. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Shield"  Laws  No  Solution 

This  column  has  been  gestating  a  long 
time.  When  my  beliefs  are  contrary  to  those 
of  the  country's  leading  newspaper  editors, 
all  of  the  TV  uetwork  heads  and  the  deans 
of  all  the  Important  journalism  schools,  I 
hesitate  before  committing  them  to  print. 
But  with  the  passage  of  time  my  conviction 
has  firmed. 

I  believe  most  newspaper  "shield"  laws — 
laws  to  protect  reporters  from  being  com- 
pelled by  a  court  or  a  legislature  to  disclose 
confidential  news  sources — are  bad  for  both 
the  coimtry  and  newspapers.  The  "shield" 
bills  currently  before  Congress  would  in  the 
long  run  hamper,  rather  than  enlarge,  press 
freedom  In  the  U.S. 

Last  June  the'Supreme  Court  decided  that 
a  grand  jury  looking  into  a  Black  Panther 
murder  plot  had  the  authority  to  force  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  to  divulge  confi- 
dential information  he  had  secured  while 
doing  a  series  on  Panther  activities  in  Cali- 
fornia. Following  this  decision  the  radio,  TV, 
newspaper  and  magazine  business  joined 
forces  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
"shield"  law  which  would  niake  all  communi- 
cation between  newsmen  and  their  sources 
subpoena  proof. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    CONFLICT 

The  current  Congressional  debate  over 
"shield" 'laws  has  brought  into  focus  a  basic 
constitutional  conflict  between  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  secure  all  of  the  evidence  he 
needs  for  his  defense,  and  the  newsman's 
obligation  to  protect  his  sources.  The  Sixth 
Amendment  specifically  gives  a  criminal  de- 
fendant the  right  to  use  the  authority  of 
the  courts  (subpoena  power)  to  obtain  favor- 
able witnesses.  The  accused  must  be  able 
to  get  all  pertinent  testimony  on  the  record. 
Both  the  public  and  the  defendant  should 
feel  that  justice  is  being  administered  on  the 
basis  of  all  available  evidence.  When  a  legisla- 
ture knowingly  compromises  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  defend  himself  In  court  all  free- 
dom Is  in  jeopardy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Determining  exactly  who  a  "shield"  law 
should  protect  Is  difficult.  On  one  hand,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  First  Amendment's 
general  protection  of  free  speech  and  press  to 
say  that  only  reporters  for  establishment 
newspapers  would  qualify.  But  profound 
problems  are  also  posed  by  granting  protec- 
tion from  subpoena  to  underground  editors, 
unpublished  authors,  pornographers,  news- 
letter writers  and  college  researchers.  The 
shield  could  even  extend  to  sham  news- 
papers established  by  members  of  the  Mafia. 
The  criminal  underworld  could  keep  its 
henchmen  from  testifying  In  criminal  cases 
by  making  potential  witnesses  into  reporters 
for  privately  circulated  newsletters. 

LICENSED   REPORTERS? 

A  limited  "shield"  which  covered  certain 
parts  of  the  press  and  excluded  others  might 
be  tantamount  to  a  press  licensing  law.  Re- 
porters In  the  U.S.  are  not  licensed  and  no 
sensitive  person  suggests  that  they  should  be. 
But  that  could  be  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
the  "shield"  law  the  Fourth  Estate  is  enthu- 
siastically urging  on  the  Congress. 

For  200  years  newspapers  have  been  able  to 
perform  the  role  of  the  public's  watchdog  and 
conscience  effectively.  One  reason  America's 
press  has  been  so  free  nxid  independent  is 
that  it  has  never  sought  special  privileges  or 
unique  class  legislation  from  the  Congress. 

The  news  media,  by  asking  Congress  to 
grant  its  members  immunity  from  the  citi- 
zen's obligation  to  give  his  evidence  when 
subpoenaed,  are  inviting  it  to  Interfere  in 
their  operations  in  the  future.  Congressional 
Involvement  in  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating of  news  over  the  long  term,  is  a  much 
greater  potential  threat  than  the  right  of 
courts  and  legislatures  to  probe  the  confiden- 
tial relationship  between  the  newsman  and 
his  source.  What  one  Congress  can  give,  an- 
other can  take  away. 

A  newsman  "shield"  law  would  not  advance 
the  cause  of  either  freedom  or  justice.  It 
would  create  more  new  problsms  than  it 
would  solve,  and  in  the  long  run  compromise 
the  independence  of  America's  press,  which 
has  been  the  freest  history  has  ever  known. 

The  First  Amendment,  with  its  simple 
statement.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  ...  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press"  has  nurtured  an  independent  and  re- 
sponsible press.  Transitory  legislation,  how- 
ever good  its  intent,  can  only  dilute  the  clear 
intent  of  that  declaratory  statement. 


THE  FORT  WORTH  FIVE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  4.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued incarceration  of  five  young  Irish- 
men in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.,  is  a  judicial 
outrage.  This  case  of  the  "Fort  Worth 
Five"  reveals  the  Nixon  administration's 
callous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  all  U.S. 
residents  to  constitutional  safeguards  of 
freedom. 

The  case  involves  five  Irish  immi- 
grants, all  residents  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  who  were  hauled  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  jmy  in  Fort  Worth 
during  its  investigation  of  alleged  gun- 
running  between  the  United  States  and 
Northern  Ireland.  None  of  the  five  had 
ever  been  in  Texas  before  being  sum- 
moned by  the  grand  jury.  The  Justice 
Department  offered  them  "immunity" 
from  prosecution  if  they  would  tell  wliat 
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they  supposedly  knew  about  the  gunrim- 
ning,  but  that  offer  of  "immunity"  was 
a  hollow  gesture,  for  it  still  left  the  men 
exposed  to  possible  prosecution  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  extradition  by  the 
United  States  into  the  hands  of  British 
authorities.  The  five  refused  to  answer 
the  Government's  questions.  They  were 
summarily  jailed  far  from  home,  ini- 
tially under  primitive  conditions,  without 
bail,  for  civil  contempt.  The  Justice  De- 
partment iias  steadfastly  refused  to  clar- 
ify its  basis  for  calling  the  men  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  grand  jury,  and  it 
appears  that  the  "Fort  Worth  Five"  will 
continue  to  languish  in  prison  for  the 
duration  of  the  grand  jury's  term. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  this  impris- 
oiunent  of  five  men  who  have  never  been 
convicted  of  a  crime.  Along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the 
Justice  Department's  behavior.  A  hearing 
on  the  resolution,  at  which  I  testified 
before  subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Joshua  Eilberc,  strengthened 
my  belief  that  the  treatment  shown  to 
these  men  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Texas  was 
a  mockery  of  justice. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  protest 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  and  to  press  for 
their  release  from  prison.  I  am  attaching 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  case  by 
Pete  Hamill  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post,  just  before  St.  Patrick's  Day 
of  this  year. 

The  commentary  follows : 

The  Irish  Heavyweight 
(By  Pete  Hamill) 

They  will  go  marching  forth  again  on 
Saturday,  with  the  old  bold  music  of  the 
pipes  challenging  the  walls  of  Fifth  Av., 
and  the  Irish  tricolor  unfurling  in  the 
breeze.  They  will  again  disperse  across  the 
city,  erasing  the  night  with  the  songs  of 
old  troubadours,  those  songs  about  men  who 
challenged  the  might  of  the  Castle  with 
pikes  and  fists,  men  who  became  gunmen  and 
exiles  and  martyrs  because  they  hated 
slavery.  And  there  will  be  men  and  women 
among  them  on  Saturday  who  will  remain 
true  to  that  old  spirit,  that  sacred  duty  of 
the  Irish  heart,  and  one  of  them  will  be 
Paul  O'Dwyer. 

"St.  Patrick's  Day  symbolizes  1500  years 
of  history,"  O'Dwyer  said  yesterday,  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  Irish  Institute  on  W.  48th 
St.  "The  day  represents  Patrick's  slavery  some 
25  miles  from  Belfast  and  It  represents  his 
escape  from  bondage.  And  through  the  years 
In  the  land  in  wliich  he  labored,  it  has  come 
to  represent  peoples'  fight  for  freedom  a;id 
liberty." 

O'Dwyer  was  there  to  remind  people  that 
on  Saturday,  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  doiis 
the  green  tie,  and  Richard  Nixon  accepts  a 
hunk  of  Irish  sod  from  some  Dublin  Tory, 
five  good  Irishmen  will  still  be  political 
prisoners  in  an  American  Jail  in  Fort  Worth. 
Texas.  Those  men  are  New  Yorkers.  Tlioy 
were  taken  to  the  other  side  of  America, 
away  from  the  wives  and  children,  imd 
chained — literally  chained — as  they  were 
taken  from  a  federal  courtroom  and  stuck  in 
cages. 

"They  haven't  been  charged  with  a  crime." 
O'Dwyer  said.  "They  just  refuse  to  surrender 
their  Constitutional  rights.  They  refuse  to 
take  the  offer  of  Immunity,  and  so  tliey've 
been  sent  to  jail." 

In  short,  the  American   government   has 
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told  these  Ave  New  Yorkers — Kenneth  Tler- 
ney,  Thomas  Lafifey,  Mathias  Reilly.  Paschal 
ilorahan  and  Daniel  Crawford — that  to  be 
accepted  as  Americans  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  rat.  Last  June,  the  men  were  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  a  federal  grand  Jury 
investigating  the  possible  shipment  of  guns 
to  Northern  Ireland.  The  "Fort  Worth  Five," 
as  they  came  to  be  known,  refu.sed  to  testify 
despite  the  grant  of  "use"  immunity  and 
were  Jailed  without  bail  for  civil  contempt. 
For  three  months,  they  were  in  the  Tar- 
raait  County  Jail.  During  that  time,  they 
never  saw  sunlight  and  occasionally  were 
even  kept  from  going  to  mass.  Last  Septem- 
ber, after  three  months  in  prison,  they  were 
granted  bail  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  man  who  released  them 
was,  of  course,  Justice  Douglas,  one  of  the 
few  men  on  the  court  who  seems  to  have 
bothered  to  read  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  the 
case  and  last  January  29th  they  were  again 
jailed.  They  will  stay  there  urtil  the  grand 
Jury  expires  on  Nov.  2d.  A  new  grand  Jury 
can  then  be  reconvened,  and  they  can  be 
Jailed  again.  Under  this  set-up,  they  can 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  jail  without 
ever  being  charged  with  a  crime.  Unless,  of 
course,  they  become  stool  pigeons. 

"The  New  York  Congressmen  have  been 
great  on  this  Issue,  and  so  has  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy," said  O'Dwyer,  who;  with  Prank 
Durkan,  is  representing  the  "Fort  Worth 
Five."  "But  Jack  Javits  and  (Sen.  James) 
Buckley  have  been  of  no  use  at  all.  Rocke- 
feller has  said  nothing.  And  Buckley  an- 
swers queries  by  explaining  why  the  men 
have  been  arrested." 

But  Buckley  is  a  Tory  and  the  men  In  Jail 
are  apparently  not  proper  gentlemen:  Tier- 
ney  is  a  physical  therapist,  Laffey  a  real 
estate  salesman,  Reilly  a  busdrlver,  Morahan 
a  carpenter  and  Crawford  a  housepalnter. 
None  has  ever  been  In  Texas.  But  all  are 
Irish.  And  Buckleys  leader,  Nixon,  has  con- 
sistently sided  with  the  British  against  the 
Irish. 

But  this  Isn't  Just  an  Irish  Issue.  This  Is 
about  all  of  us.  If  the  federal  government 
can  keep  these  men  in  prison  (they  have 
now  been  transferred  to  a  place  where  Jap- 
anese-Americans were  Interned  at  the  start 
of  World  War  Two)  they  can  get  any  of  us. 
They  don't  tell  you  what  the  crime  Is.  they 
Just  tell  you  to  talk.  If  you  don't  talk,  you 
go  away  forever  for  contempt.  Union  leaders 
can  go.  newspapermen  can  go,  Jews  and 
blacks  and  Poles  and  Italians  can  go.  Any- 
body the  government  wants  to  get  can  be 
gotten,  using  the  star  chamber  proceedings 
of  the  grand  Jury  to  do  the  Job.  In  this  case 
the  victims  happen  to  be  Irish.  And  as 
O'Dwyer  said  yesterday,  when  the  American 
cops  get  away  with  this,  the  "memory  of 
Sam  Adams,  Tom  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  will  once  more  be 
sullied  .  .  .'• 

On  still  another  St.  Patrick's  Day,  we 
should  celebrate  the  fact  that  Paul  O'Dwyer 
Is  among  us,  still  working  with  honor  at  his 
trade,  defending  a  physical  therapist,  a  real 
estate  salesman,  a  busdrlver,  a  carpenter  and 
a  housepalnter.  There  are  prosecutors  and 
defenders,  and  I  can't  think  of  a  prosecutor 
anywhere  who  could  carry  Paul's  bag  to  the 
arena. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  youngest  attorney  general,  Ker- 
mit  A.  Sande,  of  South  Dakota,  has  re- 
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is  better  than  the  most 
standards. 

After  a  thorough  research 
Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  Air 
1967,  I   came  to  the  same 
other  lawyers  who  had  studied 
and   what   is  more,  what 
sumed  the  law  to  mean, 
that  the  pollution  of  so-< 
areas  such  as  South  Dakota 
rounding    states   would    not 
worsen.  At  the  time  this 
pretty  much  of  a  common 
since    both    the    1967    and 
the  first  of  four  purposes  w 
from  those  Acts,  "to  protect 
quality  of  the  Nation's  air 
seemed    impossible    that    the 
would   "enhance  and  protect 
air  resources. 

For  a  time,  there  was  no  < 
meaning  of  the  1967  and  197 
accepted  by  both  the  legislatf,- 
tlve  branches.  In  1969,  the 
lutlon  Control  Admlnlstratioi 
the   states   that  the   Act 
words,  "significant  deterlofat 
ity  in  any  substantial 
ity  region."  The  then  secretary 
told  the  House  and  Senate : 

"One  of  the  express  purpos^ 
Air  Act  Is  to  protect  and 
of   the   Nation's   air   resource 
it  has  been  and  will  continue 
that  the  Implementation  pi  a 
permit  significant  deterloratioi 
in  any  area  would  be  in 
provision  of  the  Act.  We  shall 
pect  states  to  maintain  air  o 
where  It  does  not  exist." 

Several  hearings  conducted 
and  House  Committees  came 
same  conclusion  of  a  Senate 
said:   "determination  of  air 
not  be  permitted  except  under 
where  there  is  no  avoidable 
the  Senate  group  went  on  to 
various  alternative  means  of 
controlling   air  pollution   .   . 
need  not  occur."  As  late  as 
sued   Its   National   Primary 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  1 
that  the  "standards  shall  not 
in  any  manner  to  allow 
tlon  of  existing  air  quality  In 
any  state." 

However,  there  were  straws 
1971.  In  issuing  a  document 
ments  for  Administration 
tlon     and     Submittal     of 
Plans"  the  EPA  said : 

"In  any   region  where 
mated    ambient   levels   of   a 
below  the  levels  specified  by 
secondary  standard,  the  state 
plan  shall  set  forth  a  control 
shall  be  adequate  to  prevent 
pollution  levels  from  exceeding 
ary  standards." 

What  this  meant  was  that 
to  allow  the  states  to  permit 
in  clean  air  areas  to  rise  to 
standards.  But.  when  it  came 
tional  standards,  which,  as  you 
Ically  prohibited  signlflcant 
air    quality   to    remain   In 
soon  after  announcing  its  plar 
subcommittees  of  both  the 
denounced  the  EPA's  policy  as 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Act  required  the  EPA 
disapprove  by  May  31,  1972,  a 
Shortly  before  the  May  31 
Sierra  Club   and  three  other 
brought  suit  in  the  United  £ 
Court  in  the  District  of 
or  prevent  the  EPA  from 
state  plans  which  did  not  proh 
tlvely  prevent  significant 
quality  in  clean  air  areas.  On 
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the  Court  issued  an  Order  calling  the  EPA 
to  review  within  four  months  all  the  state 
plans  to  determine  If  they  effectively  pre- 
vented significant  deterioration  of  air  qual- 
ity. The  EPA  was  additionally  ordered  to  dis- 
approve all  state  plans  which  did  not  do  so. 
and  further,  to  issue  Its  regulations  during 
the  subsequent  two  months  to  guarantee 
that  significant  deterioration  could  not  take 
place.  In  effect,  the  EPA's  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  state  plans  on  May  31  were  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  Court. 

Even  though  many  of  the  states  had  plans 
and  statutes  which  stated  that  significant 
deterioration  of  air  quality  was  not  permis- 
sible, not  a  single  state  had  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  air  quality  deterioration 
from  taking  place.  Consequently,  the  EPA 
rejected  every  state  since  they  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  as  construed  by  the  federal 
district  court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  lower 
court  almost  immediately  after  it  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  EPA.  In  the  meantime,  the 
district  court's  deadline  to  the  EPA  had 
nearly  run  out.  A  delay  was  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  later 
decided  to  hear  the  case.  It  is  expected  to 
announce  a  decision  in  June  of  this  year. 

You  should  know  that  the  EPA's  position 
in  this  lawsuit  is  not  that  the  language  of 
the  statute,  or  its  legislative  history  or  its 
administrative  Interpretation  support  the 
EPA's  position,  but  simply  that  it  is  good 
public  policy  and  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

However,  the  EPA  is  now  claiming  that 
there  is  legislative  sanction  for  Its  position. 
The  EPA  argues,  for  Instance,  that  because 
there  Is  not  prohibition  of  significant  deteri- 
oration in  the  criteria  for  state  plans,  the 
guidelines  should  stand.  Furthermore,  the 
EPA  contends  that  the  authority  the  Con- 
gress gave  it  to  establish  Emission  Controls 
and  the  provision  of  the  act  allowing  states 
to  set  higher  ambient  air  standards  stricter 
than  those  adopted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  the  oiUy  mechanisms  that  may  be 
used  to  protect  air  quality  In  the  clean  air 
areas. 

And,  the  EPA  Is  saying  that  when  the 
Congress  wrote  into  the  legislation  the  pro- 
visions preventing  signlflcant  deterioration 
of  clean  air  areas.  It  only  applied  to  emis- 
sion controls.  The  Sierra  Club  refutes  this 
line  of  argument  by  pointing  out  that  the 
ambient  air  standards  are  the  Act's  basic 
method  for  protecting  air  quality.  The  plain- 
tiff says  that  emission  standards  are  but 
one  of  several  methods,  although  a  very 
Important  one.  to  protect  air  quality. 

The  Issues  which  the  Supreme  Coiut  will 
decide  are  extremely  Important  not  only  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  to  every  state 
separately.  Not  only  Involved  in  the  case  are 
the  clean  air  areas,  but  every  single  area 
where  the  level  of  air  pollution  is  better  than 
the  federal  standards  for  any  of  the 
pollutants. 

It  is  clear  that  U  the  EPA  wins  this  suit, 
air  quality  will  doubtless  deteriorate  over 
most  of  the  large,  clean  air  areas,  includine 
South  Dakota. 

Because  South  Dakota  stands  a  good 
chance  of  losing  the  clean  air  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation  looks  on  us  with  envy. 
In  my  capacity  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
state,  I  have  entered  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  as  amicus  curiae  or  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  which  demonstrates  the  hazards 
to  the  low  popiUation,  clean  air  states  such 
as  ours. 

There  are  some  other  factors  about  this 
case  I  would  like  to  go  over,  some  more  rea- 
sons why  I  think  an  attorney  general  should 
not  be  afraid  or  even  reluctant  to  go  before 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  when  our  en- 
vironment Is  threatened. 

The  federal  government  has  already  slowly 
begun  to  pollute  the  clean  air  areas.  It  does 
this,  for  Instance,  by  dellberatly  placing 
major  pollution  sources  In  clean  air  areas.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact.  In  a  statement  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  EPA  openly  states  that 
the  air-pollution  problems  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters must  be  solved  by  relocating  the  pollu- 
tion sources  In  areas  where  the  air  Is  pres- 
ently clean. 

It  Is  quite  clear  by  now  that  the  federal 
government  has  plans  to  fight  energy  crisis 
by  the  construction  of  huge  coal  burning 
power  plants  In  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  all  states 
with  clean,  very  clean  air. 

Present  plans  for  the  construction  of  coal 
burning  electric  plants  In  Wyoming  and 
Montana  call  for  enough  power  to  surpass 
the  energy  production  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Pollution  from  these  plants  wUl  be 
greater  than  that  of  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  combined. 

If  the  EPA  wins,  soon  there  will  be  a  rela- 
tively equal  level  of  air  pollution  across  the 
nation,  air  In  our  cities  will  be  somewhat 
Improved,  but  we  will  Increase  the  pollution 
level  over  large  areas  by  as  much  as  2,  5,  or 
even  10  times. 

The  result  would  Indeed  be  catastrophic. 
The  EPA  claims  that  secondary  standards  are 
sound  enough  for  health,  property,  visibility, 
and  any  Important  value. 

This  Is  nonsense. 

EPA — on  another  matter,  of  course,  warns 
that  there  Is  no  point  below  which  air  pol- 
lution presents  no  health  danger.  Just  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  EPA  has  earlier  warned 
of  the  risk  from  pollution,  particularly  for 
the  old,  the  very  young  and  the  sick.  There 
are  many  more  indications  of  the  menace  of 
pollution,  not  only  by  the  EPA  but  from 
other  highly  regarded  scientists.  There  are 
also  damages  from  increased  pollution  below 
the  secondary  standards,  particularly  from 
the  ravages  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen. 

Regardless  of  what  the  so-called  facts  are, 
regardless  of  what  the  EPA  Is  trying  to  palm 
off  on  us,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  air  pol- 
lution beyond  secondary  standards  Is  a  dan- 
ger to  public  health,  to  the  ecology  and  to 
the  quality  of  life. 

I  think  we  all  know  out  here  what  will 
happen  if  the  position  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Is  not  sustained.  We  are  told  by  the  North 
Central  Power  Study.  It  was  financed  by  some 
of  the  large  fuel  companies.  It  reads  like  a 
science  fiction  horror  story,  but  It  is  only 
too  real. 

It  envisions  42  mammoth  power  plants. 
These  plants  would  make  the  gigantic  Four 
Corners  power  plant  look  like  a  popcorn 
stand.  Many  of  the  new  plants  would  be 
fourteen  times  as  large  as  that  plant  at  Four 
Corners.  The  plants  are  so  huge  that  they 
nearly  defy  description. 

To  give  you  an  idea  in  terms  easier  to  un- 
derstand. Fort  Randall  produces  320  mega- 
watts, Oalie  420  and  Gavins  Point  100. 

Plans  on  the  drawing  board  call  for  the 
production  of  53,000  megawatts  to  be  gen- 
erated at  42  potential  sites  hi  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  There 
would  be  thirteen  10,000  megawatt  plants; 
twelve  5,000  megawatt  plants:  three  3.000 
megawatt  plants  and  fourteen  1.000  mega- 
watt plants.  Ten  of  the  big  plants  would  be 
located  in  a  30  by  70  square  mile  area  cen- 
tered at  Gillette.  Wyoming. 

These  plants  would  produce  more  elec- 
tricity than  any  other  nation  except  the 
United  States.  These  plants  would  devour 
210  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  from  our 
nation's  last  remaining  reserve.  And  while 
the  developers  promise  to  fill  in  the  huge 
ditches  and  pits  left  by  strip  mining,  there 
is  considerable  doubt  if  this  fragile  semi- 
arid  land  could  ever  be  reclaimed.  81',  of 
the  Tongue- Yellowstone-Powder  River  Com- 
plex would  be  tied  up  in  dams.  Thousands 
of  additional  persons  would  be  attracted  to 
the  area  and  quickly  become  a  drain  on  the 
already  limited  resources  of  that  area. 
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The  air  pollution  problem  could  easily  be, 
as  the  saying  goes  "outa  sight".  If  a  non- 
degratlon  principle  Is  not  Incorporated,  a 
coal  powered  generating  complex  producing 
50,000  megawatts  of  energy  could  meet  fed- 
eral emission  standards  and  still  emit  mind 
boggling  amounts  of  pollution. 

Taking  the  most  optimistic  outlook  for 
this  50,000  megawatts,  there  would  be  94,000 
tons  per  year  of  fly-ash;  2.100.000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide;  and  1,226  tons  of  nitric  oxide. 

By  1975,  the  pollution  from  these  plants 
will  be  several  times  that  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  the  smog  capital  of  the  world — 14  to 
18  times  the  nitrogen  oxides;  20  times  the 
sulfur  oxides  and  about  8  times  the 
particulates. 

And  this  is  of  sptecial  Interest  to  us  in 
South  Dakota  because  we  are  right  In  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  Sioux  Palls  Argus  Leader  added  con- 
siderable perspective  to  the  whole  situation 
when  It  said  editorially  September  10:  "Why 
should  the  West  sacrifice  land,  water,  clear 
skies  and  other  resources  for  new  ugly 
blotches  on  the  landscape?  A  better  source 
of  power  is  available.  The  country  should 
resolve  to  develop  more  nuclear  power  under 
the  proper  safeguards." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  how  proud  I  am 
to  be  the  attorney  of  record  for  South 
Dakota  In  our  role  in  support  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  Having  worked  as  a  legislative  assistant 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  while  In  college,  I  quickly 
learned  that  while  there  are  bigger  lobbies, 
none  could  continually  be  counted  on 
t  present  the  best  In  committee  tesiims.iy 
for  or  against  the  bill.  Not  everyone  agreed 
then  or  agrees  now  with  this  point  of  viev,- 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  but  It  Is  universally 
respected. 

The  current  concern  for  the  environment 
has  certainly  been  one  of  a  great  challenge 
for  those  of  us  In  public  life.  To  those  who 
say  environmental  reform  will  lie  too  costly, 
I  say  it  is  as  precious  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

(Prom  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader, 

Sept.   10.   19721 
Closx  Look  Needed  at  Wyoming  Project 

The  proposed  North  Central  Power  Project 
would  put  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  35  private  utilities  into  a  combine  to 
strip  muie  coal  in  northeast  Wyoming,  buiu 
it  to  generate  electricity  and  send  It  over 
8,000  miles  of  transmission  lines  to  such 
places  as  St.  Louis  and  Minneapclls-St.  Paul. 

It  would  produce  50,000  megawatts — move 
electricity  than  is  now  produced  in  Jap-iu, 
Germany  or  Great  Britain. 

Tiie  Environmental  Defense  Fund  b»s 
urged  the  federal  government  to  assess  what 
it  calls  the  "truly  staggerhig"  eiivironmenui 
Impat  of  the  proposed  project.  According 
to  the  fund,  it  would  produce  more  nltrogc  i 
oxides,  suUur  dioxides  and  particulate  mat- 
ter than  from  all  sources  in  New  York  Ciiy 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Basin  combi;ied. 

The  power  plants  near  Gillette,  Wyo., 
would  consume  two-thirds  as  much  coal  ns 
all  the  present  pov.er  plants  m  the  country. 
Aqueducts  would  bring  more  v.ater  than  Ncy/ 
York  City  uses  and  reduce  the  flow  of  the 
Yellowstoi.e  River  by  81  per  cent,  the  fund 
said.  The  project  would  Involve  strip  mining 
an  area  more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhcde  Is- 
land, which  has  1.214  square  miles.  The  fund 
noted  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  predicts  the 
population  of  the  area  would  grow  seven-fold. 

We  ask  several  questions: 

(i)  Why  should  the  country  tolerate  conl- 
powered  plants  of  thi.s  magnitude,  when  nu- 
clear energy  hi  the  power  source  that  can 
produce  vastly  more  power  with  less  impact 
on  the  environment  than  coal  systems?  An- 
swer: the  coal  is  available;  also,  probably  be- 
cause environmentalists  have  raised  so  much 
hell  about  nuclear  plants. 

(2)  WUl  the  West  benefit  by  scarring  the 
Wyoming  landscape,  and  picking  up  an  In- 
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crease  In  population?  The  wide  open  spaces 
of  Wyoming  have  a  lot  of  sagebrush  and 
they're  sparse  on  grass.  But  we  don't  like 
the  Idea  of  the  earth  being  gouged  to  the 
extent  that  this  project  envisions. 

(3)  Like  the  adjacent  corner  of  Wyoming, 
northwestern  South  Dakota  Is  underlain 
with  lignite.  It  has  been  touted  as  a  resource 
of  the  future,  which,  when  tapped,  will  bring 
new  wealth  to  the  state.  If  strip  mining 
gouges  out  a  big  part  of  South  Dakota's  range 
country.  wUl  it  be  worth  It?  We  don't  think 
so.  Wed  rather  see  cattle  and  sheep  on  those 
grassy  hills. 

The  call  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  for  a  government  study  of  the  project 
In  Wyoming  Is  very  much  in  order.  Govern- 
ment and  scientific  experts  should  evaluate 
the  Impact  of  this  project  on  the  Wyoming 
environment.  The  coal  power  plants  built  In 
the  southwestern  desert  area  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  In  recent  years  have  fouled  the 
once  clear  skies  there. 

Why  should  the  West  sacrifice  land,  water, 
clear  skies  and  other  resources  for  new,  ugly 
blotches  on  the  landscape?  A  better  source  of 
power  Is  avaUable.  The  country  should  resolve 
to  develop  more  nuclear  power  under  proper 
safeguards. 
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Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity'  to 
present  a  few  comments  by  Judge  Joseph 
Myers,  a  director  of  the  city-funded  In- 
dianapolis Legal  Aid  Society,  concerning 
the  OEO  fimded  Legal  Services  Orga- 
nization In  Indianapolis. 

These  remarks  give  strong  evidence 
to  support  the  complete  reevaluation  of 
the  entire  legal  services  program  as  ad- 
ministered by  OEO. 

I  am  inserting  Judge  Myers'  remarks 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JuocE  Myer's  Remarks 

In  Saturday's  Star  there  was  an  article  In- 
dicating that  L.S.O.  has  closed  two  offices 
"almost  a  month  ago"  and  many  of  the  clients 
there  have  been  referred  to  the  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

L.S.O.  still  has  three  offices  open  with  a 
director,  assistant  director  and  about  17  at- 
torneys plus  34  members  of  the  staff — with 
a  budget  of  around  $400,000  for  this  year  from 
OEO  funds— ($526,000  last  year)— Is  referring 
cases  to  Legal  Aid  which  has  one  office,  a 
general  counsel  and  three  attorneys  plus  a 
staff  of  two— (two  secretaries)  and  a  budget 
of  $80,000.00. 

In  spite  of  L.S.O.'s  pleas  to  the  effect  that 
they  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  on 
clients  and  not  causes,  it  is  felt  that  their 
attitude  was  well  stated  at  a  recent  meeting 
when  one  of  their  high  officials  questioned  as 
to  what  would  happen  If  they  did  not  receive 
the  $202,000.00  additional  funding  from  the 
City-County  Council  answered  that  "we  will 
Just  have  to  close  up  some  neighborhood 
offices,  cut  back  on  services  to  the  poor  and 
direct  our  efforts  to  Impact  litigation." 

FISCAL   FIGtTKES 

Last  year  (1972)  L.S.O.  with  19  attorneys 
actually  handled  3.213  cases — that's  169  cases 
per  lawyer  at  a  cost  of  $163.70  per  case  based 
on  an  L.S.O.  budget  of  $526,000.00. 

Last  year  Legal  Aid  Society  with  four  at- 
torneys handled  6.455  cases — that's  1,364 
cases  lier  lawyer  at  a  cost  of  $14.60  per  case 
based  on  a  budget  of  $80,000.00. 
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The  Circuit  Court  plus  i  II  seven  Superior 
Courts  In  1972  operated  on  a  total  budget  of 
$350,000.00. 

In  1972  the  15  Marlon  (  ounty  Municipal 
Courts  operating  14  courtrooms  handled  220,- 
000  traffic  and  misdemeanor  cases  plus  8,000 
clvU  cases  affecting  approximately  195,000 
people  pltis  operating  a  Probation  Depart- 
ment, a  traffic  school  and  a  ball  project  with 
a  total  of  approximately  12  0  personnel  from 
Judges  to  support  personni  l  on  a  budegt  of 
approximately  $900,000.00. 
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2.  The  Texas  system  does 
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legitimate    state    purpose.     . 
basic  education  for  every  chili  l 
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County  (San  Antonio)  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  complaint  was  filed  In  the  summer  of 
1968  and  a  three-Judge  court  was  Impaneled 
In  January  1969.'  In  December  1974  ♦  the 
panel  rendered  Its  Judgment  In  a  per  curiam 
opinion  holding  the  Texas  school  finance 
system  unconstitutional  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.* The  State  appealed,  and  we  noted 
probable  Jurisdiction  to  consider  the  far- 
reaching  constitutional  questions  presented. 
406  VS.  966  (1972).  For  the  reasons  stated 
In  this  opinion  we  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court. 

I 

The  first  Texas  Constitution,  promulgated 
upon  Texas'  entry  into  the  Union  In  1845, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  free  schools.'  Early  In  Its  history,  Texas 
adopted  a  dual  approach  to  the  financing  of 
its  schools,  relying  on  mutual  participation 
by  the  local  school  districts  and  the  State. 
As  early  as  1883  the  state  constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  local 
school  districts  empowered  to  levy  ad  va- 
loretn  taxes  with  the  consent  of  local  tax- 
payers for  the  "erection  of  school  buildings" 
and  for  the  "fiurther  maintenance  of  public 
free  schools."' 

Such  local  funds  as  were  raised  were  sup- 
plemented by  funds  distributed  to  each  dis- 
trict from  the  State's  Permanent  and  Avail- 
able School  Funds.'  The  Permanent  School 
Fund,  established  In  1854,»  was  endowed  with 
millions  of  acres  of  public  land  set  aside  to 
assure  a  continued  source  of  income  for 
school  support.'"  The  Available  School  Fund, 
which  received  Income  from  the  Permanent 
School  Fund  as  well  as  from  a  state  ad  va- 
lorem property  tax  and  other  designated 
taxes,ii  served  as  the  disbursing  arm  for 
most  state  educational  funds  throughout  the 
late  1800's  and  first  half  of  this  century. 
Additionally,  In  1918  an  Increase  In  state 
property  taxes  was  used  to  finance  a  program 
providing  free  textbooks  throughout  the 
State." 

Until  recent  times  Texas  was  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  State  and  Its  population  and 
property  wealth  were  spread  relatively  evenly 
across  the  State."  Sizable  differences  In  the 
value  of  assessable  property  between  local 
school  districts  became  Increasingly  evident 
as  the  State  became  more  Industrialized  and 
as  rural-to-urban  population  shifts  became 
more  pronounced.'*  The  location  of  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  property  began  to  play  a 
significant  role  In  determining  the  amount 
of  tax  reso\xrces  available  to  each  school  dis- 
trict. These  growing  disparities  In  population 
and  taxable  property  between  districts  were 
responsible  In  part  for  Increasingly  notable 
differences  In  levels  of  local  expenditure  for 
education." 

In  due  time  It  became  apparent  to  those 
concerned  with  financing  public  education 
that  contributions  from  the  Available  School 
Fund  were  not  sufficient  to  ameliorate  these 
dispart  ties.'"  Prior  to  1939  the  Available 
School  Fund  contributed  money  to  every 
school  district  at  a  rate  of  $17.50  per  school- 
age  child.'''  Although  the  amount  was  In- 
creased several  times  In  the  early  1940's.'' 
the  Fund  was  providing  only  $46  per  student 
by  1945."  '9 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Increased  state 
funding  to  help  offset  disparities  In  local 
spending  and  to  meet  Texas'  changing  edu- 
cational requirements,  the  state  legislature 
In  the  late  1940's  undertook  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  public  education  with  an  eye 
toward  major  reform.  In  1947  an  18-member 
committee,  composed  of  educators  and  leg^is- 
lators,  was  appointed  to  explore  saternatlve 
systems  In  other  States  and  to  propose  a 
funding  scheme  that  would  guarantee  a 
minimum  or  basic  educational  offering  to 
each  chUd  and  that  would  help  overcome  in- 
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terdlstrlct  disparities  In  taxable  resources. 
The  Committee's  efforts  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Gllmer-Alken  bills,  named  for  the  Com- 
mittee's co-chairmen,  establishing  the  Texas 
Minimum  Foundation  School  Program. »  To- 
day this  Program  accounts  for  approximately 
half  of  the  total  educational  expenditures  in 
Texas.21 

The  Program  calls  for  state  and  local  con- 
tributions to  a  fund  earmarked  specifically 
for  teachers  salaries,  operating  expenses,  and 
transportation  costs.  The  State,  supplying 
funds  from  its  general  revenues,  finances  ap- 
proximately 807o  of  the  Program,  and  the 
school  districts  are  responsible — as  a  unit — 
for  providing  the  remaining  20%.  The  dis- 
tricts' share,  known  as  the  Local  Fund  As- 
signment, Is  apportioned  among  the  school 
districts  under  a  formula  designed  to  reflect 
each  district's  relative  taxpaying  ability.  The 
Assignment  Is  first  divided  among  Texas'  254 
counties  pursuant  to  a  complicated  economic 
Index  that  takes  Into  account  the  relative 
value  of  each  county's  contribution  to  the 
State's  total  Income  from  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  agricultural  activities.  It  also 
considers  each  county's  relative  share  of  all 
payrolls  paid  within  the  State  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  considers  each  county's  share  of  all 
property  In  the  State."  Each  county's  assign- 
ment Is  then  divided  among  Its  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  each  district's  share  of 
assessable  property  vrtthln  the  county."  The 
district.  In  turn,  finances  Its  share  of  the 
Assignment  out  of  revenues  from  local  prop- 
erty taxation. 

The  design  of  this  complex  system  was  two- 
fold. First,  It  was  an  attempt  to  assure  that 
the  Foimdatlon  Program  would  have  an 
equalizing  Influence  on  expenditure  levels  be- 
tween school  districts  by  placing  the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  school  districts  most  capable 
of  paying.  Second,  the  Program's  architects 
sought  to  establish  a  Local  Fund  Assignment 
that  would  force  every  school  district  to  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  Its  children  "  but 
that  would  not  by  Itself  exhaust  any  dis- 
trict's resources.**  Today  every  school  district 
does  impose  a  property  tax  from  which  It  de- 
rives locally  expendable  fimds  In  excess  of 
the  amount  neceesary  to  satisfy  Its  Local 
Fund  Assignment  under  the  Foundation  Pro- 
gram. 

In  the  years  since  this  program  went  Into 
operation  In  1949,  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion— ^from  State  as  well  as  local  sources — 
have  increased  steadily.  Between  1949  and 
1967  expenditures  increased  by  approximately 
600%.»«  In  the  last  decade  alone  the  total 
public  school  budget  rose  from  $750  million 
to  $2.1  billion"  and  these  Increases  have 
been  reflected  In  consistently  rising  per  pupil 
expenditures  throughout  the  State."  Teacher 
salaries,  by  far  the  largest  Item  in  any  school's 
budget,  have  Increased  dramatically — the 
state-supported  minimum  teacher  salary  has 
risen  from  $2,400  to  $6,000  over  the  last  20 
yetirs." 

The  school  district  In  which  appellees  re- 
side, the  Edgewood  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, has  been  compared  throughout  this 
litigation  with  the  Alamo  Heights  Independ- 
ent School  District.  This  comparison  between 
the  least  and  most  affluent  districts  In  the 
San  Antonio  area  serves  to  Illustrate  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  dual  system  of  finance  op- 
erates and  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
substantial  disparities  exist  despite  the 
State's  Impressive  progress  in  recent  years. 
Edgewood  is  one  of  seven  public  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  metrc^>olltan  area.  Approxi- 
mately 22,000  students  are  enrolled  In  Its 
25  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  dis- 
trict is  situated  In  the  core-city  sector  of 
San  Antonio  In  a  residential  neighborhood 
that  has  little  commercial  or  industrial  prop- 
erty. The  residents  are  predominantly  of 
Mexican -American  descent:  approximately 
90%  of  the  student  population  Is  Mexican- 
American  and  over  6%  Is  Negro.  The  aver- 
age assessed  property  value  per  pupU  Is  $5,- 
960 — the  lowest  In  the  metropolitan  area — 
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and  the  median  family  Income  ($4,686)  is 
also  the  lowest.*"  At  an  equalized  tax  rate 
of  $1.06  per  $100  of  a8.sessed  property — the 
highest  in  the  metropolitan  area — the  dis- 
trict contributed  $26  to  the  education  of 
each  child  for  the  1967-1968  school  year  above 
Its  Local  Fund  Assignment  for  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program.  The  Foundation  Pro- 
gram contributed  $222  per  pupil  for  a  state- 
local  total  of  $258."  Federal  fimds  added 
another  $108  for  a  total  of  $356  per  pupU.^' 

Al&mo  Heights  Is  the  most  affluent  school 
district  in  San  Antonio.  Its  six  schools,  hous- 
ing approximately  5:000  students,  are  situated 
In  a  residential  community  quite  unlike 
the  Edgewood  District.  The  school  popula- 
tion la  predominantly  Anglo,  having  only 
18%  Mexican-Americans  and  less  than  1% 
Negroes.  The  assessed  property  value  per 
pupU  exceed  $49,000  "  and  the  median  famUy 
Income  is  $8,001.  In  1967-1968  the  local  tax 
rate  of  $.85  per  $100  of  valuation  yielded  $333 
per  pupil  over  and  above  its  contribution  to 
the  Foundation  Program.  Coupled  with  the 
$225  provided  from  that  Program,  the  dis- 
trict was  able  to  supply  $558  per  student. 
Supplemented  by  a  $36  per  pupil  grant  from 
federal  sources.  Alamo  Heights  spent  $594 
per  pupil. 

Although  the  1967-1968  school  year  figures 
provide  the  only  complete  statistical  break- 
down for  each  category  of  aid,"  more  recent 
partial  statistics  Indicate  that  the  previously 
noted  trend  of  Increasing  stat«  aid  has  been 
significant.  For  the  1970-1971  school  year,  the 
Foundation  School  Program  allotment  for 
Edgewood  was  $356  per  pupil,  a  62%  Increase 
over  the  1967-1968  school  year.  Indeed,  state 
aid  alone  In  1970-1971  equaled  Edgewood's 
entire  1967-1968  school  budget  from  local, 
state,  and  federal  sources.  Alamo  Heights  en- 
Joyed  a  similar  Increase  under  the  Founda- 
tion Program,  netting  $491  per  pupil  In  1970- 
197 l.K  These  recent  figures  also  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  these  two  district!;'  allot- 
ments were  funded  from  their  own  required 
contributions  to  the  Local  Fund  Assignment. 
Alamo  Heights,  because  of  its  relative  wealth, 
was  required  to  contribute  out  of  Its  local 
property  tax  collections  approximately  $100 
per  pupil,  or  about  20%  of  Its  Foundation 
grant.  Edgewood,  on  the  other  hand,  paid 
only  $8.46  per  pupil,  which  Is  about  2.4%  of 
Its  grant.*"  It  does  appear  then  that,  at  least 
as  to  these  two  districts,  the  Local' Fund  As- 
signment does  reflect  a  rough  approximation 
of  the  relative  taxpav-ing  potential  of  each." 

Despite  these  recent  Increases,  substantial 
Interdistrict  disparities  In  school  expendi- 
tures found  by  the  District  Court  to  prevaU 
In  San  Antonio  and  In  varying  degrees 
throughout  the  State  =*  still  exist.  And  It  was 
these  disparities,  largely  attributable  to  dif- 
ferences In  the  amounts  of  money  collected 
through  local  property  taxation,  that  led  the 
District  Court  to  conclude  that  Texas'  dxial 
system  of  public  school  finance  violated  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  District  Court 
held  that  the  Texas  system  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  wealth  In  the  manner  in  which 
education  Is  pro\ided  for  Its  people.  337  F. 
Supp.,  at  282.  Finding  that  wealth  Is  a  "sus- 
pect" classification  and  that  education  Is  a 
"fundamental"  Interest,  the  District  Court 
held  that  the  Texas  system  could  be  sus- 
tained only  If  the  State  could  show  that  It 
was  premised  upon  some  compelling  state 
Interest.  Id.,  at  282-284.  On  this  Issue  the 
court  concluded  that  "[n]ot  only  are  defend- 
ants unable  to  demonstrate  compelling  state 
Interests  .  .  .  they  fall  even  to  establish  a 
reasonable  basis  for  these  classifications." 
Id.,  at  284. 

Texas  virtually  concedes  that  Its  histori- 
cally rooted  dual  system  of  financing  edu- 
cation could  not  withstand  the  strict  Judicial 
scrutiny  that  this  Court  has  found  appro- 
priate In  reviewing  legislative  Judgments  that 
Interfere  with  fundamental  constitutional 
rights**  or  that  involve  suspect  classifica- 
tions." If,  as  previous  decisions  have  Indi- 
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cated.  strict  scrutiny  means  that  the  State's 
system  is  not  entitled  to  the  usual  presump- 
tion of  validity,  that  the  State  rather  than 
the  complainants  must  carry  a  "heavy  bxir- 
den  of  Justiflcatlon,"  that  the  State  must 
demonstrate  that  Its  educational  system  has 
been  structured  with  "precision"  and  is  "tail- 
ored" narrowly  to  serve  legitimate  objectives 
and  that  it  has  selected  the  "least  drastic 
means"  for  effectuating  its  objectives."  the 
Texas  financing  system  and  its  counterpart 
In  virtually  every  other  State  will  not  pass 
muster.  The  State  candidly  admits  that 
"|nlo  one  familiar  with  the  Texas  system 
would  contend  that  it  has  yet  achieved  per- 
fection." «  Apart  from  its  concession  that 
educational  finance  in  Texas  has  "defects"  " 
and  "Imperfections,"  "  the  State  defends  the 
system's  rationality  with  vigor  and  disputes 
the  District  Court's  finding  that  it  lacks  a 
"reasonable  basis." 

Tnis,  then,  establishes  the  framework  for 
our  analysis.  We  must  decide,  first,  whether 
the  Texas  system  of  financing  public  educa- 
tion operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  some 
suspect  class  or  impinges  upon  a  funda- 
mental right  explicitly  or  implicitly  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,  thereby  requiring 
strict  Judicial  scrutiny.  If  so,  the  judgment 
of  the  District  Court  should  be  affirmed.  If 
not,  the  Texas  scheme  must  still  be  examined 
to  determine  whether  It  rationally  furthers 
some  legitimate,  articulated  state  purpose 
and  therefore  does  not  constitute  an  in- 
vidious discrimination  in  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

n 

The  District  Court's  opinion  does  not  re- 
flect the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  con- 
stitutional questions  posed  by  appellees' 
challenge  to  Texas'  system  of  school  finance. 
In  oncludlng  that  strict  judicial  scrutiny 
was  required,  that  court  relied  on  decisions 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  indigents  to  equal 
treatment  in  the  criminal  trial  and  appellate 
processes,*'  and  on  cases  disapproving  wealth 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote.*"  Those  cases, 
the  District  Court  concluded,  established 
wealth  as  a  suspect  classification.  Finding 
that  the  local  property  tax  system  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  wealth,  it  regarded 
those  precedents  as  controlling.  It  then  rea- 
soned, based  on  deceislons  of  this  Court  af- 
firming the  undeniable  Importance  of  edu- 
cation," that  there  Is  a  fundamental  right 
to  education  and  that,  absent  some  compel- 
ling state  Justification,  the  Texas  system 
could  not  stand. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  that  this  case, 
which  In  significant  aspects  is  sui  generis, 
may  be  so  neatly  fitted  into  the  conventional 
mosaic  of  constitutional  analysis  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Indeed,  for  the  sev- 
eral reasons  that  follow,  we  find  neither  the 
suspect  classification  nor  the  fundamental 
interest  analysis  persuasive. 

The  wealth  discrimination  discovered  by 
the  District  Court  in  this  case,  and  by  sev- 
eral other  courts  that  have  recently  struck 
down  school  financing  laws  in  other  States,'" 
is  quite  unlikely  any  of  the  forms  of  wealth 
discrimination  heretofore  reviewed  by  this 
Court.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the  unique 
features  of  the  alleged  discrimination,  the 
courts  in  these  cases  have  virtually  assumed 
their  findings  of  a  suspect  classification 
through  a  simplistic  process  of  analysis: 
since,  under  the  traditional  systems  of  fl- 
nancing  public  schools,  some  poorer  people 
receive  less  expensive  educations  than  other 
more  affluent  people,  these  systems  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  wealth.  This  approach 
largely  Ignores  the  hard  threshold  questions, 
including  whether  It  makes  a  difference  for 
purposes  of  consideration  under  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  class  of  disadvantaged 
"poor"  cannot  be  identified  or  defined    in 
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"every  child  In  every  school  district  an  ade- 
quate education."  «•  No  proof  was  offered  at 
trial  persuasively  dlscreditmg  or  refuting  the 
State's  assertion. 

For  these  two  reasons — the  absense  of  any 
evidence  that  the  financing  system  discrim- 
inates against  any  definable  category  of 
■poor"  people  or  that  it  results  in  the  abso- 
lute deprivation  of  education — the  disad- 
vantaged cleiss  is  not  susceptible  to  identi- 
fication In  traditional  terms.* 

As  suggested  above,  appellees  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  may  have  embraced  a  second  or 
third  approach,  the  second  of  which  might 
be  characterized  as  a  theory  of  relative  or 
comparative  discrimination  based  on  family 
income.  Appellees  sought  to  prove  that  a  di- 
rect correlation  exists  between  the  wealth  of 
families  within  each  district  and  the  expend- 
itures therein  for  education.  That  is,  along 
a  continuum,  the  poorer  the  family  the  lower 
the  dollar  amount  of  education  received  by 
the  family's  children. 

The  principal  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  this  comparative  discrimination  claim  is 
an  affidavit  submitted  by  Professor  Joele  S. 
Berke  of  Syracuse  University's  Educational 
Finance  Policy  Institute.  The  District  Court, 
relying  in  major  part  upon  this  affidavit  and 
apparently  accepting  the  substance  of  ap- 
pellees' theory,  noted,  first,  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  the  wealth  of  school  dis- 
tricts, measured  in  terms  of  assessable  prop- 
erty per  pupil,  and  their  levels  of  per-pupil 
expenditures.  Second,  the  court  found  a 
correlation  between  district  wealth  and  the 
personal  wealth  of  its  residents,  measured  in 
terms  of  median  family  income.  337  F.  Supp., 
at  282,  n.  3. 

If,  in  fact,  these  correlations  could  be  sus- 
tained, then  it  might  be  argued  that  expendi- 
tures on  education — equated  by  appellees  to 
the  quality  of  education — are  dependent  on 
personal  wealth.  Appellees'  comparative  dis- 
crimination theory  would  still  face  serious 
unanswered  questions,  including  whether  a 
bare  positive  correlation  or  some  higher  de- 
gree of  correlation"'  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  basis  for  concluding  that  the  financing  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  operate  to  the  peculiar 
disadvantage  of  the  comparatively  poor,"^  and 
whether  a  class  of  this  size  and  diversity 
could  ever  claim  the  special  protection  ac- 
corded "supect"  classes.  These  questions  need 
not  be  addressed  in  this  case,  however,  since 
appeUees'  proof  falls  to  support  their  allega- 
tions or  the  District  Court's  conclusions. 

Professor  Berkes  affidavit  is  based  on  a 
survey  of  approximately  10%  of  the  school 
districts  in  Texas.  His  findings,  set  out  in  the 
margin,*)  show  only  that  the  wealthiest  few 
districts  in  the  sample  have  the  highest 
median  family  mcomes  and  spend  the  most 
on  education,  and  that  the  several  poorest 
districts  have  the  lowest  family  Incomes  and 
devote  the  least  amount  of  money  to  educa- 
tion. For  the  remainder  of  the  districts — 96 
districts  comprising  almost  90%  of  the  sam- 
ple the  correlation  is  inverted,  i.e.,  the  dis- 
tricts that  spend  next  to  the  most  money 
on  education  are  pouplated  by  families  hav- 
ing next  to  the  lowest  median  family  incomes 
while  the  districts  spending  the  least  have 
the  highest  median  family  incomes.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  even  if  the  conceptual  questions 
were  answered  favorably  to  appellees,  no  fact- 
ual basis  exists  upon  which  to  found  a  claim 
of  comparative  wealth  discrlmination.« 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  third  way  in 
which  the  classification  scheme  might  be 
defined — district  wealth  discrimination. 
Since  the  only  correlation  indicated  by  the 
evidence  is  between  district  property  wealth 
and  expenditures,  it  may  be  argued  that  dis- 
crlmmatlon  might  be  found  without  regard 
to  the  individual  Income  characteristics  of 
district  residents.  Assuming  a  perfect  corre- 
lation between  district  property  wealth  and 
expenditures^^rom  top  to  bottom,  the  dis- 
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advantaged  class  might  be  viewed  as  encom- 
passing every  child  in  every  district  except 
the  district  that  has  the  most  assessable 
wealth  and  spends  the  most  on  education." 
Alternatively,  as  suggested  In  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall's  dissenting  opinion,  post,  at  — , 
the  class  might  be  defined  more  restrlctively 
to  include  children  in  districts  with  assess- 
able property  which  falls  below  the  statewide 
average,  or  median,  or  below  some  other  arti- 
ficially defined  level. 

However  described.  It  is  clear  that  appel- 
lees' suit  asks  this  Court  to  extend  its  most 
exacting  scrutmy  to  review  a  system  that 
allegedly  discriminates  against  a  large,  di- 
verse, and  amorphous  class,  unified  only  by 
the  common  factor  of  residence  in  districts 
that  happen  to  have  less  taxable  wealth  than 
other  districts.*  The  system  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination and  the  class  It  defines  have 
none  of  the  traditional  Indicia  of  suspeet- 
ness:  the  class  Is  not  saddled  with  such  dis- 
abilities, or  subjected  to  such  a  history  of 
purposeful  unequal  treatment,  or  relegated 
to  such  a  position  of  political  powerlessness 
as  to  command  extraordinary  protection 
from  the  majoritarian  political  process. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  Texas  system 
does  not  operate  to  the  peculiar  disadvantage 
of  any  suspect  class.  But  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  Court  has  never  heretofore 
held  that  wealth  discrimination  alone  pro- 
vides an  adequate  basis  for  invoking  strict 
scrutiny,  appellees  have  not  relied  solely  on 
this  contention."^  They  also  assert  that  the 
State's  system  impermissibly  interferes  with 
the  exercise  of  a  "fundamental"  right  and 
that  accordingly  the  prior  decisions  of  this 
Court  require  the  application  of  the  strict 
standard  of  judicial  review.  Graham  v.  Rich- 
ardson, 403  U.S.  365,  375-376  (1971);  Kramer 
v.  Union  Free  School  District,  935  U.S.  621 
(1969);  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618 
(1969).  It  is  this  q\iestion — whether  educa- 
tion is  a  fundamental  right,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  among  the  rights  and  liberties 
protected  by  the  Constitution — which  has  so 
consumed  the  attention  of  courts  and  com- 
mentators In  recent  years."* 

B 

In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
4S3  (1954),  a  unanimous  Court  recognized 
that  "education  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." Id.,  at  493.  What  was  said  there  in 
the  context  of  racial  discrimination  has  lost 
none  of  its  vitality  with  the  passage  of  time : 
"Compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  the 
great  expenditures  for  education  both  dem- 
onstrate our  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  education  to  our  democratic  society.  It 
is  required  in  the  performance  of  our  most 
basic  responsibilities,  even  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  It  Is  the  very  foundation  of 
good  citizenship.  Today  it  is  a  principal 
Instrument  in  awakening  the  child  to  cul- 
tural values,  in  preparing  him  for  later  pro- 
fessional training,  and  in  helping  him  to 
adjust  normally  to  his  environment.  In  these 
days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he 
is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  state  has 
undertaken  to  provide  it.  is  a  right  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms."  Ibid. 

This  theme,  expressing  an  abiding  respect 
for  the  vital  role  of  education  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, may  be  found  in  numerous  opimons  of 
Justices  of  this  Court  writing  both  before 
and  after  Broicn  was  decided.  Wisconsin  v. 
I'oder,  406  U.S.  205,  213  (The  Chief  Jus- 
tice), 237,  238-239  (Mr.  Justice  White) 
(1972);  Abington  School  Dist.  v.  Schempp, 
374  U.S.  203,  230  (1963)  (Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
NAN):  McCoIlum  V.  Bd.  of  EducaUon,  333 
U.S.  203,  212  (1948)  (Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter) ;  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S. 
510  (1925);  Meyer  v.  JVebrosfca,  262  U.S.  390 
( 1923 ) ;  Interstate  Consolidated  Street  Ry.  v. 
Massachusetts,  207  U.S.   79    (1907). 
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Nothing  this  Court  holds  today  in  any  way 
detracts  from  our  historic  dedication  to  pub- 
lic education.  We  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  three-judge  panel 
below  that  "the  grave  significance  of  educa- 
tion boih  to  the  individual  and  to  our  so- 
ciety" cannot  be  doubted.'*  But  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  service  performed  by  the  State 
does  not  determine  whether  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  fundamental  for  purposes  of  ex- 
amination under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  from 
the  Court's  application  of  strict  scrutiny  to 
a  law  impinging  upon  the  right  of  Interstate 
travel,  admonished  that  "(v]irtually  every 
state  statute  affects  Important  rights" 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618,  655,  661 
(1969).  In  his  view,  if  the  degree  of  Judicial 
scrutiny  of  state  legislation  fluctuated  de- 
pending on  a  majority's  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interest  affected,  we  would  have 
gone  "far  toward  making  this  Court  a  'super- 
legislature.'  "  Ibid.  We  woiUd  indeed  then  be 
assummg  a  legislative  role  and  one  for  which 
the  Court  lacks  both  authority  and  com- 
petence. But  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  response 
in  Shapiro  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  concern 
correctly  articulates  the  limits  of  the  fimda- 
mental  rights  rationale  employed  In  the 
Court's  equal  protection  decisions : 

"The  Court  today  does  not  'pick  out  par- 
ticular human  activities,  characterize  them 
as  "fundamental,"  and  give  them  added  pro- 
tection. .  .  .'  To  the  contrary,  the  Court 
simply  recognizes,  as  it  must,  an  established 
constitutional  right,  and  gives  to  that  right 
no  less  protection  than  the  Constitution  it- 
self demands."  394  U.S.,  at  642.  (Emphasis 
from  original.) 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  statement  sen-es  to 
underline  what  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In 
Shapiro  makes  clear.  In  subjecting  to  strict 
judicial  scrutiny  state  welfare  eligibility 
statutes  that  imposed  a  one-year  dm-ational 
residency  requirement  as  a  precondition  to 
receiving  AFDC  benefits,  the  Court  explained: 
"in  moving  from  State  to  State  .  .  .  ap- 
p)ellees  were  exerclsmg  a  constitutional  right, 
and  any  classification  which  serves  to  pe- 
nalize the  exercise  of  that  right,  unless  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  promote  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest,  is  unconstitutional. "/d., 
at  634.  (Emphasis  from  original.)  The  right 
to  Interstate  travel  had  long  been  recognized 
as  a  right  of  constitutional  significance,"' 
and  the  Court's  decision  therefore  did  not  re- 
quire an  ad  hoc  determination  as  to  the  so- 
cial or  economic  Importance  of  that  right.^ 

Lindsey  v.  Normet,  405  U.S.  66  (1972), 
decided  only  last  Term,  firmly  reiterates  that 
social  Importance  is  not  the  critical  determi- 
nant for  subjecting  state  legislation  to  strict 
Bcrutmy.  The  complatoants  In  that  case,  in- 
volving a  challenge  to  the  procedural  limita- 
tions imposed  on  tenants  In  suits  brought 
by  landlords  under  Oregon's  Forcible  Entry 
and  Wrongful  Detainer  Law,  urged  the  Court 
to  examine  the  operation  of  the  statute 
under  "a  more  stringent  standard  than  mere 
rationality."  Id.,  at  73.  The  tenants  argued 
that  the  statutory  limitations  implicated 
"fundamental  interests  which  are  particu- 
larly Important  to  the  poor,"  such  as  the 
"  'need  for  decent  shelter'  "  and  the  "  'right 
to  retain  peaceful  possession  of  ones 
home.'  "  Ibid.  Mr.  Justice  White's  analysis, 
in  his  opinion  for  the  Court,  is  mstructive: 

"We  do  not  denigrate  the  Importance  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  provide  judicial  reme- 
dies for  every  social  and  economic  ill.  We  are 
unable  to  perceive  in  that  document  any 
constitutional  guarantee  of  access  to  dwell- 
ings of  a  particular  quality  or  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  occupy  the 
real  property  of  his  landlord  beyond  the 
term  of  his  lease,  without  the  payment  of 
rent.  .  .  .  Absent  constitutional  mandate,  the 
assurance  of  adequate  housing  and  the  def- 
mition  of  landlord -tenant  relationships  are 
legislative,  not  judicial,  functions."  Id.,  at 
74.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
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similarly.  In  Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397 
U.S.  471  (1970),  the  Court's  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  "administration 
of  public  welfare  assistance  .  .  .  Involves  the 
most  basic  economic  needs  of  Impoverished 
human  beings."  id.,  at  485,'-  provided  no 
basis  for  departing  from  the  settled  mode  of 
constitutional  analysis  of  legislative  classi- 
fications Involving  questions  of  economic 
and  social  policy.  As  in  the  case  of  housing, 
the  central  importance  of  welfare  benefits  to 
the  poor  was  not  an  adequate  foundation 
for  requiring  the  State  to  Justify  Its  law  by 
showing  some  compelling  state  Interest.  See 
also  Jefferson  v.  Hnrkney.  406  U.S.  535  ( 1972  > ; 
Richardson   v.   Belcher.  404  U.S.   78    (1971). 

The  lesson  of  these  cases  In  addressing  the 
question  now  before  the  Court  is  plain.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  this  Court  to  create 
substantive  constitutional  rights  in  the  name 
of  guaranteeing  eqtial  protection  of  the  laws. 
Thus  the  key  to  discovering  whether  educa- 
tion Is  "fundamental"  Is  not  to  be  found  tn 
comparisons  of  the  relative  societal  signifi- 
cance of  education  as  opposed  to  subsistence 
or  housing.  Nor  is  It  to  be  found  by  weighing 
whether  education  is  as  important  as  the 
right  to  travel.  Rather,  the  answer  lies  in 
assessing  whether  there  is  a  right  to  educa- 
tion explicitly  or  implicitly  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  405  U.S. 
438  (1972);''  Dinm  v.  Bhimstein,  405  U.S. 
330  (1972):  '*  Police  Department  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  v.  Mosley.  408  U.S.  92  (1972);'= 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  535  (1942) ;  ■" 

Education,  of  course.  Is  not  among  the 
rights  afforded  explicit  protection  under  our 
Federal  Constitution.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
basis  for  saying  It  is  Implicitly  so  protected. 
As  we  have  said,  the  undisputed  Importance 
of  edxicatlon  will  not  alone  cause  this  Coxirt 
to  depart  from  the  usual  standard  for  re- 
viewing a  State's  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  appellees'  contention,  however,  that 
education  is  distinguishable  from  other  serv- 
ices and  benefits  provided  by  the  State  be- 
cause It  bears  a  peculiarly  close  relationship 
to  other  rights  and  liberties  accorded  pro- 
tection under  the  Constitution.  Specifically, 
they  insist  that  education  is  Itself  a  funda- 
mental personal  right  becavise  It  is  essential 
to  the  effective  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms  and  to  intelligent  utilization  of 
the  right  to  vote.  In  asserting  a  nexus  be- 
tween speech  and  education,  appellees  urge 
that  the  right  to  speak  is  meaningless  un- 
less the  speaker  is  capable  of  articulating  his 
thoughts  intelligently  and  persuasively.  The 
"marketplace  of  ideas"  Is  an  empty  forum 
for  those  lacking  basic  communicative  tools. 
Likewise,  they  argue  that  the  corollary  right 
to  receive  information "'  becomes  little  more 
than  a  hollow  privilege  when  the  recipient 
has  not  been  taught  to  read,  assimilate,  and 
utilize  available  knowledge. 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  is  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote.'^  Exercise 
of  the  franchise.  It  is  cc^tended,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  educational  foundation  of 
the  voter.  The  electoral  process,  if  reality  is  to 
conform  to  the  democratic  ideal,  depends  on 
an  informed  electorate:  a  vot«r  cannot  cast 
his  ballot  intelligently  unless  his  reading 
skills  and  thought  processes  have  been  ade- 
quately developed. 

We  need  not  dispute  any  of  these  propo- 
sitions. The  Court  has  long  afforded  zealous 
protection  against  unjustifiable  governmental 
interference  with  the  individual's  rights  to 
speak  and  to  vote.  Yet  we  have  never  pre- 
sumed to  possess  either  the  ability  or  the  au- 
thority to  guarantee  to  the  citizenry  the  most 
effective  speech  or  the  most  informed  elec- 
Ljral  choice.  That  these  may  be  desirable 
"oals  of  a  system  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
of  a  representative  form  of  government  is  not 
;.o  be  doubted.'"  There  are  indeed  goals  to  be 
"ursued  by  a  people  whose  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs are  freed  from  governmental  Interfer- 
ence. But  they  are  not  values  to  be  imple- 
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impact.  In  such  a  complex  arena  In  which 
no  perfect  alternatives  exist,  the  Court  does 
well  not  to  impose  too  rigorous  a  standard 
of  scrutiny  lest  all  local  fiscal  schemes  be- 
COine  subjects  ol  criticism  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.~ 

In  addition  to  matters  of  AseeJ  policy,  this 
case  also  involves  the  most  persistent  and 
difficult  questions  of  educational  policy, 
another  area  in  which  this  Cotirt's  lack  of 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  coun- 
sels against  premature  interference  with  the 
Informed  Judgments  made  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  Education,  perhaps  even  more 
than  welfare  assistance,  presents  a  myriad  of 
"intractable  economic,  social,  and  even 
philosophical  problems."  Dandridge  v.  Wil- 
liams, 397  U.S.,  at  487.  The  very  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  financing  and  managing 
a  statewide  public  school  system  suggest 
that  "there  will  be  more  than  one  constitu- 
tionally permissible  method  of  solving 
them,"  and  that,  within  the  limits  of  ra- 
tionality, "the  leglslatiire's  efforts  to  tackle 
the  problems"  should  be  entitled  to  respect. 
Jefferson  v.  Hackney,  406  U.S.  535,  546-547 
(1972).  On  even  the  most  basic  questions  in 
this  area  the  scholars  and  educational  ex- 
perts are  divided.  Indeed,  one  of  the  hottest 
eoivces  of  controversy  concerns  the  extent 
to  which  there  Is  a  demonstrable  correlation 
between  educational  expenditures  and  the 
quality  of  education  «" — an  assumed  correla- 
tion vmderlying  virtually  every  legal  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  District  Cotirt  in  this 
case. 

Related  to  the  questioned  relationship  be- 
tween cost  and  quality  is  the  equally  un- 
settled controversy  as  to  the  proper  goals  of 
a  system  of  public  education.*"  And  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  most  effective  relationship 
l)etween  state  boards  of  education  and  local 
school  boards,  in  terms  of  their  respective 
responsibUltles  and  degrees  of  control,  is 
now  undergoing  searching  re-examination. 
The  ultimate  wisdom  as  to  these  and  related 
problems  of  education  Is  not  likely  to  be 
divined  for  all  time  even  by  the  scholars 
who  now  so  earnestly  debate  the  Issues.  In 
such  clrctimstancea  the  judiciary  is  well  ad- 
vised to  refrain  from  interposing  on  the 
States  inflexible  constitutional  restraints  that 
could  circumscribe  or  handicap  the  contin- 
ued research  and  experimentation  so  vital 
to  finding  even  partial  solutions  to  educa- 
tional problems  and  to  keeping  abreast  of 
ever  changing  conditions. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  every 
claim  arising  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  has  Implications  for  the  relationship 
between  national  and  state  power  under  our 
federal  system.  Questions  of  federalism  are 
always  Inherent  in  the  process  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  State's  laws  are  to  be  CKSCorded 
the  traditional  presumption  of  constitution- 
ality, or  are  to  be  subjected  instead  to  rigor- 
ous Judicial  scrutiny.  While  "(t]he  mainte- 
nance of  the  principles  of  federalism  is  a 
foremost  consideration  in  interpreting  any  of 
the  pertinent  provisions  under  which  this 
Court  examines  state  action,"'*  it  would  be 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  case  having  a  greater 
potential  Impact  on  ovir  federal  system  than 
the  one  now  before  us,  in  which  we  are  urged 
to  abrogate  systems  of  financing  public  edu- 
cation presently  in  existence  in  virtually 
every   State. 

The  foregoing  considerations  buttress  our 
conclusion  that  Texas'  system  of  public 
school  finance  is  an  inappropriate  candidate 
for  strict  Judicial  scrutiny.  These  same  con- 
siderations are  relevant  to  the  determination 
whether  that  system,  with  its  conceded  im- 
perfections, nevertheless  bears  some  rational 
relationship  to  a  legitimate  state  purpose. 
It  is  to  this  question  that  we  next  turn  our 
attention. 

m 
The   basic  contours  of  the  Texas  school 
finance  system  have  been  traced  at  the  out- 
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set  of  this  opinion.  We  will  now  describe  in 
more  detail  that  system  and  how  it  oper- 
ates, and  these  facts  bear  directly  upon  the 
demands  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

Apart  from  federal  assistance,  each  Texas 
school  receives  its  funds  from  the  State  and 
from  Its  IOC-?d  ECllOOl  district.  On  a  state- 
wide average,  a  roughly  compar»wIe  a^lOV.Qt 
of  funds  is  derived  from  each  source.*  The 
State's  contribution,  under  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program,  was  designed  to  provide 
an  adequate  minimtun  educational  offering 
in  every  school  In  the  State.  Funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  assure  that  there  will  be  one 
teacher — compensated  at  the  state-supported 
minimum  salary  for  every  25  students."  Each 
school  dstrict's  other  supportive  personnel 
are  provided  for:  one  principal  for  every  30 
teachers; "'  one  "special  service"  teacher — 
librarian,  nurse,  doctor,  etc. — ^for  every  20 
teachers; "  superintendents,  vocational  in- 
structors, counselors,  and  educators  for  ex- 
ceptional children  are  also  provided."  Ad- 
ditional funds  are  earmarked  for  current 
operating  expenses,  for  student  transporta- 
tion," and  for  free  textbooks.* 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  by  the  Central  Edu- 
cation Agency,  which  also  have  responsibility 
for  school  accreditation"  and  for  monitor- 
ing the  statutory  teacher  qualification  stand- 
ards." As  reflected  by  the  62%  increase  In 
funds  allotted  to  the  Edgewod  School  Dis- 
trict over  the  last  three  years,"  the  State's 
financial  contribution  to  education  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  None  of  Texas'  school  districts, 
however,  has  been  content  to  rely  alone  on 
funds  from  the  Foundation  Program. 

By  virtue  of  the  obligation  to  fulfill  Its 
local  Fund  Assignment,  every  district  must 
Impose  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  property  located 
within  its  borders.  The  Fund  Assignment  was 
designed  to  remain  sufficiently  low  to  assure 
that  each  district  would  have  some  ability 
to  provide  a  more  enriched  educational  pro- 
gram.* Every  district  supplements  its 
foundation  grant  in  this  manner.  In  some 
districts  the  local  property  tax  contribution 
is  insubstantial,  as  In  Edgewood  where  the 
supplement  was  only  $26  per  pupil  In  1967. 
In  other  districts  the  local  share  may  far 
exceed  even  the  total  Foundation  grant.  In 
part,  local  differences  are  attributable  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  rates  of  taxation  or  in  the 
degree  to  which  the  market  value  for  any 
category  of  property  varies  from  its  assessed 
value.'"  The  greatest  interdistrict  disparities, 
however,  are  attributable  to  differences  in  the 
amount  of  assessable  property  available  with- 
in any  district.  Those  districts  that  have 
more  property,  or  more  valuable  property, 
have  a  greater  capability  for  supplementing 
state  funds.  In  large  measure,  these  addi- 
tional local  revenues  are  devoted  to  paying 
higher  salaries  to  more  teachers.  Therefore, 
the  primary  distinguishing  attributes  of 
schools  In  property-affluent  districts  are 
lower  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  higher  salary 
schedules  .>«' 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  outline  of  the  Texas 
finance  structure.  Because  of  differences  in 
expenditure  levels  occasioned  by  disparities 
in  property  tax  Income,  appellees  claim  that 
children  in  less  affluent  districts  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  invidious  discrimina- 
tion. The  District  Court  found  that  the  State 
had  failed  even  "to  establish  a  reasonable 
basis"  for  a  system  that  results  in  different 
levels  of  per  pupil  expenditure.  337  P.Supp., 
at  284.  We  disagree. 

In  its  reliance  on  state  as  well  as  local  re- 
sources, the  Texas  system  Is  comparable  to 
the  systems  employed  in  virtually  every 
other  State.'™  The  power  to  tax  local  prop- 
erty for  educational  piirposes  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  Texas  at  least  since  1883  .'^  When 
the  growth  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
centers  and  accompanying  shifts  In  popula- 
tion began  to  create  disparities  tn  local  re- 
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sources,  Texas  undertook  a  program  calling 
for  a  considerable  Investment  of  state  funds. 
The  "foundation  grant"  theory  upon  which 
Texas  educators  based  the  Gilmer-Aiken  bills, 
was  a  product  of  the  pioneering  work  of  two 
New  York  educational  reformers  in  the  1920's, 
George  D.  Strayer  and  Robert  M.  Haig.'"* 
Tbelr  efforts  were  devoted  to  establishing  a 
means  of  guarautiClnS  a  niLntmuni  statewide 
educational  program  without  sacrificing  the 
vital  element  of  local  participation.  The 
Strayer-Halg  thesis  represented  an  accom- 
modation between  these  two  competing 
forces.  As  anticulated  by  Professor  Coleman: 
"The  history  of  education  since  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  shows  a  continual  strug- 
gle between  two  forces:  the  desire  by  mem- 
bers of  society  to  have  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children,  and  the  desire  of  each 
family  to  provide  the  best  education  it  can 
afford  for  its  own  children."  "* 

The  Texas  system  of  school  finance  Js  re- 
sponsive to  these  two  forces.  While  assuring 
a  basic  education  for  every  child  In  the  State, 
it  permits  and  encourages  a  large  measure 
of  participation  In  and  control  of  each  dis- 
trict's schools  at  the  local  level.  In  an  era 
that  has  witnessed  a  consistent  trend  toward 
centralization  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, local  sharing  of  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic education  has  survived.  The  merit  of 
local  control  was  recognized  last  Term  in 
both  the  majority  and  dissenting  opinions  in 
Wright  v.  Council  of  the  City  of  Emporia, 
407  U.S.  451  (1972).  Ma.  Justice  Stewart 
stated  there  that  "Id]irect  control  over  de- 
cisions vitally  affecting  the  education  of 
one's  children  U  a  need  that  is  strongly  felt 
in  our  society."  Id.,  at  469  The  Chut  Justice 
in  his  dissent,  agreed  that  "(llocal  control  Is 
not  only  vital  to  continued  public  support  of 
the  schools,  but  it  is  of  overriding  Impor- 
tance from  an  educational  standpoint  as 
well." /d,  at  478. 

The  persistence  of  attachment  to  govern- 
ment at  the  lowest  level  where  education  is 
concerned  reflects  the  depth  of  commit- 
ment of  its  supporters.  In  part,  local  control 
means,  as  Professor  Coleman  suggests,  the 
freedom  to  devote  more  money  to  the  educa- 
tion of  one's  children.  Equally  Important, 
however.  Is  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  decision-making  process 
that  determines  how  those  local  tax  dollars 
wUl  be  spent.  Each  locality  is  free  to  tailor 
local  programs  to  local  needs.  Pluralism  also 
affords  some  opportunity  for  experimenta- 
tion, innovation,  and  a  healthy  competition 
for  educational  excellence.  An  analogy  to  the 
Nation-State  relationship  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem seems  uniquely  appropriate.  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  identifled  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
strengths  of  our  form  of  government  each 
State's  freedom  to  "serve  as  a  laboratory  .  .  . 
and  try  novel  social  and  economic  experi- 
ments." '"*  No  area  of  social  concern  stands 
to  profit  more  from  a  multiplicity  of  view- 
points and  from  a  diversity  of  approaches 
than  does  public  education. 

Appellees  do  not  question  the  propriety  of 
Texas'  dedication  to  local  control  of  educa- 
tion. To  the  contrary,  they  attack  the  school 
finance  system  precisely  because.  In  their 
view,  it  does  not  provide  the  same  level  of 
local  control  and  fiscal  flexibility  in  all  dis- 
tricts. Appellees  suggest  that  local  control 
could  be  preserved  and  promoted  under  other 
financing  systems  that  resulted  in  more 
equality  in  educational  expenditures.  While 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  reliance  on  local 
property  taxation  for  school  revenues  pro- 
vides less  freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  some  districts  than  for 
others,"'  the  existence  pf  "some  inequality" 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  State's  rationale 
is  achieved  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  basis  for 
striking  down  the  entire  system.  JlfcGfou-an  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.  S.  420,  425-426    (1961). 

It  may  not  be  condemned  simply  because 
it  imperfectly  effectuates  the  State's  goals. 
Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397  U.S.,  at  485.  Has 
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must  the  financing  system  fall  because,  as 
appellees  suggest,  other  methods  of  satisfying 
the  State's  interest,  which  occasion  "less 
drastic"  disparities  In  expenditures,  might 
be  conceived.  Only  where  state  action  im- 
pinges on  the  exercise  of  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights  or  liberties  must  it  be 
found  to  have  chosen  the  least  restrictive 
alternative.  Cf.  Dunn  y,  Blumattiiv.,  403  U.S. 
Sao,  S-iS  (1972);  SJielton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.S. 
479,  488  (1960).  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  even  those  districts  that  have  reduced 
ability  to  make  free  decisions  with  respect 
to  how  much  Ihey  spend  on  education  still 
retain  under  the  present  system  a  large  meas- 
ure of  authority  as  to  how  available  funds 
will  be  allocated.  They  further  enjoy  the 
power  to  make  numerous  other  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  schools.''* 
The  people  of  Texas  may  be  Justified  In 
believing  that  other  systems  of  school  finance, 
which  place  more  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  the  State,  will  result 
In  a  comparable  lessening  of  desired  local 
autonomy.  That  is,  they  may  believe  that 
along  with  increased  control  of  the  purse 
strings  at  the  state  level  will  go  Increased 
control  over  local  policies."* 

Appellees  further  urge  that  the  Texas  sys- 
tem Is  unconstitutionally  arbitrary  because 
It  allows  the  availability  of  local  taxable 
reaoiirces  to  turn  on  "happenstance."  They 
see  no  Justification  for  a  system  that  allows, 
as  they  contend,  the  quality  of  education  to 
fluctuate  on  the  basis  of  the  fortuitous  posi- 
tioning of  the  boundary  lines  of  political 
Bubdlvisiona  and  the  location  of  valuable 
commercial  and  industrial  property.  But  any 
scheme  of  local  taxation — Indeed  the  very 
existence  of  Identifiable  local  governmental 
units — requires  the  establishment  of  Juris- 
dictional boundaries  that  are  inevitably  arbi- 
trary. It  Is  equally  Inevitable  that  some 
localities  are  going  to  be  blessed  with  more 
taxable  assets  than  others.'"  Nor  Is  local 
wealth  a  static  quantity.  Changes  In  the 
level  of  taxable  wealth  within  any  district 
may  result  from  any  number  of  events,  some 
of  which  local  residents  can  and  do  Influence. 
For  instance,  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises may  be  encouraged  to  locate  within 
a  district  by  various  actions — public  and 
private. 

Moreover.  If  local  taxation  for  local  ex- 
penditure U  an  unconstitutional  method  of 
providing  for  education  then  It  may  be  an 
equally  Impermissible  means  of  providing 
other  necessary  services  customarily  financed 
largely  from  local  property  taxes.  Including 
local  police  and  fire  protection,  public  health 
and  hospitals,  and  public  utUlty  facilities  of 
various  kinds.  We  perceive  no  Justification  for 
such  a  severe  deuegratlon  of  local  property 
taxation  and  control  as  would  follow  from 
appellee.?'  contentions.  It  has  simply  never 
been  within  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  this  Court  to  nullify  statewide  measures 
for  financing  public  services  merely  because 
the  burdens  or  benefits  thereof  fall  uneven- 
ly depending  upon  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
political  subdivisions  In  which  citizens  live. 

In  sum,  to  the  extent  that  the  Texas  sys- 
tem of  school  finance  results  In  unequal  ex- 
penditures between  children  who  happen  to 
reside  In  different  districts,  we  cannot  say 
tliat  such  disparities  are  the  product  of  a 
system  that  are  so  irrational  as  to  be  invidi- 
ously discriminatory.  Texas  has  acknowledged 
Its  shortcomings  and  has  persistently  endeav- 
ored— not  without  some  success — to  amelio- 
rate the  differences  In  level  of  expenditures 
without  sacrificing  the  benefits  of  local  par- 
ticipation. The  Texas  plan  Is  not  the  result 
of  hurried.  Ul-concelved  legislation.  It  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  product  of  purposeful  dis- 
crimination against  any  group  or  class.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  rooted  In  decades  of  experi- 
ence In  Texas  and  elsewhere,  and  In  major 
part  is  the  product  of  responsible  studies  by 
qualified  people.  In  giving  substance  to  the 
presumption  of  validity  to  which  the  Texa« 
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system  Is  entitled,  Ltndsey  v 
bonic  Gas  Co.,  220  U.  S.  61. 
Important  to  remember  that 
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completely  uprooting  the 

The    complexity    of    these 
demonstrated  by  the  lack  of  i 
respect  to  whether  it  may  be 
assurance  that  the  poor,  the 
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city  school  districts  would  be 
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butlon  of  existing  resources. 

Yet  recent  studies  have 
poorest  families  are  not  _. 
in  the  most  Impecimlous 
Nor  dees  It  now  appear  that 
more  than  random  chance 
norities   are   concentrated   in 
districts.'"    Additionally 
projects  have  concluded  that 
alternative    designed    to 
equality  of  expenditures  Is 
higher  taxation  and  lower 
dltures  In  the  major  urban 
that  would  exacerbate  rather  tjan 
existing  conditions  in  those 
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erallsm  and  separation  of  powe^ 
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1  Not  all  Of  the  chUdren  of  ._ 
ants  attend  public  school.  One 
dren  are  enrolled  in  private  sc. 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
wood  Independent  School  Dls. 
Amended  Complaint,  App.,  at  14. 

•  The  San  Antonio  Independeni 
trlct,  whose  name  this  case  stUl 
one  of  seven  school  districts  In 
tonlo  metropolitan  area  that 
named  as  party  defendants.  Aft^r 
conference,  the  District  Coxu-t 
dismissing  the  school  districts  . 
Subsequently,   the   San   AntonU 
ent  School  District  has  joined 
tiffs'  challenge  to  the  State's  l. 
system  and  has  filed  an  amicus 
In  support  of  that  position  In 

•A  three-judge  court   was  ^ 
vened  and  there  are  no  questloiis 
District  Court's  Jurisdiction  or 
pealabillty  of  its  Judgment.  28 
1253. 

«The  trial  was  delayed  for 
permit  extensive  pretrial  dls< 
allow  completion  of  a  pending 
tlve  Investigation  concerning 
reform  of  Its  public  school  t. 
337  P.  Supp.  280,  285  n.  11  (WD 

•  337  P.  Supp.  280.  The  District 
Its  mandate  for  two  years  to 
an    opportunity    to    remedy    ..., 
found  In  Its  financing  program 
however,  retained  Jurisdiction 
own  remedial  order  If  the  State 
an  acceptable  plan.  Id.,  at  286. 

•Tex.  Const.,  Art.  X.  §  1  (1845 
"A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
sentlal  to  the  preservation  of  tl 
liberties  of  the  people.  It  shall 
of   the    Legislature   of   this   StL. 
suitable  provision  for  the  suppor  t 
tenance  of  public  schools." 

Id.,  §2: 
"The  Legislature  shall  as  early 
establish  free  schools  throughov  t 
and  shall  furnish  means  for 
by  taxation  on  property. . . ." 

'  Tex.  Const.  1876.  Art.  7,  f  3, 
Aug.  14.  1883. 

»  Tex.  Const.,  Art.  7,  5§  3,  4,  5. 

""  Gammel's  Laws  of  Texas,  p.  1. 
Const.,  Art.  7,  §§1,2  (interpreti 
tarles);  I  Report  of  Governor" 
on  Public  School  Education, 
and  the  Chance  27  (1969) 
ernor's  Committee  Report). 

"'  Tex.  Const.,  Art.  7.  §  5  (see 
pretlve  commentary) ;  V  Gov 
tee  Report,  at  11-12. 

"  The  various  sources  of 
Available  School  Fund  are 
State  Bd.  of  Educ.  Texas 
Adequacy  Survey  7-15   (1938). 

"Tex.  Const.,  Art.  7.  §  3,  as 
6,  1918  (see  Interpretive 
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"I  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  35; 
Texas  State  Bd.  of  Educ,  supra,  n.  11,  at 
5-7;  J.  Coons.  W.  Clune,  S.  Sugarman,  Private 
Wealth  and  Public  Education  48-49  (1970); 
E.  Cubberley,  School  Funds  and  Their  Ap- 
portionment 21-27  (1905). 

"By  1940  one-half  of  the  State's  pecula- 
tion was  clustered  In  Its  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. I  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  35. 

1=  Gilmer-Aiken  Committee,  To  Have  What 
We  Must  13  (1948). 

>°R.  Still,  The  Gllmer-Alken  BUls  11-12 
(1950);  Texas  State  Bd.  of  Educ,  supra,  n. 
11. 

"  R.  Still,  supra,  n.  16.  at  12.  It  should  be 
noted  that  during  this  period  the  median 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  all  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  200  was  approxi- 
mately $50  per  year.  During  this  same  period 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  State  Bosird  of 
Education  concluded  that  "In  Texas  the  best 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the  State 
at  present  may  be  had  for  the  median  cost 
of  $52.67  per  year  per  pupil  in  average  dally 
attendance."  Texas  State  Bd.  of  Educ.  supra, 
n.  11,  at  66. 

"  1  General  Laws  of  Texas,  46th  Legis.,  Reg. 
Sess.  1939,  at  274  ($22.50  per  student) ;  Gen- 
eral &  Spec.  Laws  of  Texas,  48th  Legis.,  Reg. 
Sess.  1943,  c  161,  at  262  ($25.00  per  student). 

>°  General  &  Spec  Laws  of  Texas,  49th 
Legis,.  Reg.  Sess.  1945.  c.  53.  at  75. 

'^For  a  con^lete  history  of  the  adoption 
In  Texas  of  a  foundation  program,  see  R. 
Silas,  supra,  n.  16.  See  also  V  Governor's 
Committee  Report,  at  14;  Texas  Research 
League,  Public  School  Finance  Problems  In 
Texas  9  (Interim  Report  1972) . 

"  For  the  1970-1971  school  year  this  state 
aid  program  accounted  for  48.0%  of  all  pub- 
lic school  funds.  Local  taxation  contributed 
41.1%  and  10.9%  was  provided  In  federal 
funds.  Texas  Research  League,  supra,  n.  20, 
at  9. 

"V  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  44- 
48. 

"At  present  there  are  1,161  school  dU- 
trlcts  In  Texas.  Texas  Research  League, 
supra,  n.  20,  at  12. 

""In  1948  the  Gllmer-Alken  Committee 
found  that  some  school  districts  were  not 
levying  any  local  tax  to  support  education. 
Gllmer-Alken  Committee,  supra,  n.  15.  at 
16.  The  Texas  State  Board  of  Education 
Survey  foimd  that  over  400  common  and 
independent  school  districts  were  levying  no 
local  property  tax  In  1935-1936.  Texas  State 
Bd.  of  Educ.  supra  n.  11,  at  39-42. 

»  Gllmer-Alken  Committee,  supra,  n.  15,  at 
15. 

"I  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  61- 
53. 

"Texas  Research  League,  supra,  n.  20, 
at  2. 

'"  In  the  years  between  1949  and  1967  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  all  cur- 
rent operatmg  expenses  Increased  from  $206 
to  $493.  In  that  same  period  capital  expendi- 
tures increased  from  $44  to  $102  per  pupil. 
I  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  63-54. 

=*  in  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at  113- 
146;  Berke,  Carnevale,  Morgan  &  White,  The 
Texas  School  Finance  Case:  A  Wrong  In 
Search  of  a  Remedy,  1  J.  of  L.  &  Educ  659 
681-682  (1972). 

*>The  family  Income  figures  are  based  on 
1960  census  statistics. 

"The  AvaUable  School  Fund,  technically, 
provides  a  second  source  of  state  money. 
That  Fund  has  continued  as  In  years  past 
(see  text  accompanying  nn.  16-19,  supra)  to 
distribute  uniform  per  pupil  grants  to  every 
dUtrlct  m  the  State.  In  1968  this  Fund  al- 
lotted $98  per  pupil.  However,  because  the 
Available  School  Fund  contribution  is  al- 
ways subtracted  from  a  district's  entitle- 
ment \mder  the  Foundation  Program,  it 
plays  no  significant  role.  In  educational 
finance   today. 

»»WhUe  federal  assistance  has  an  amelio- 
rating  effect   on   the   difference    In   schoci 
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budgets  between  wealthy  and  poor  districts, 
the  District  Court  rejected  an  argument 
made  by  the  State  In  that  court  that  It 
should  consider  the  effect  of  the  federal 
grant  in  assessing  the  discrimination  claim. 
337  P.  Supp.,  at  284.  The  State  has  not 
renewed  that  contention  here. 

"A  map  of  Bexar  County  Included  In  the 
record  shows  that  Edgewood  and  Alamo 
Heights  are  among  the  smallest  districts  In 
the  county  and  are  of  approximately  equal 
size.  Yet,  as  the  figures  above  Indicate. 
Edgewood's  student  population  is  more  than 
four  times  that  of  Alamo  Heights.  This  fac- 
tor obviously  accounts  for  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  differences  between  the  two 
districts  In  per  pupil  property  values  and 
expenditures.  If  Alamo  Heights  had  as  many 
students  to  educate  as  Edgewood  does 
(22,000)  Its  per  pupil  assessed  property  value 
would  be  approximately  $11,100  rather  than 
$49,000,  and  its  per  pupil  expenditures  would 
therefore  have  been  considerably  lower. 

^  The  figures  quoted  above  vary  slightly 
from  those  utUlzed  in  the  District  Court 
opinion.  337  F.  Supp.,  at  282.  These  trivial 
differences  are  apparently  a  product  of  that 
court's  reliance  on  sUghOy  different  statis- 
tical data  than  we  have  relied  upon. 

"^  Although  the  Foundation  Program  has 
made  significantly  greater  contributions  to 
both  school  districts  over  the  last  several 
years.  It  is  apparent  that  Alamo  Heights  has 
enjoyed  a  larger  gain.  The  sizable  difference 
between  the  Alamo  Heights  and  Edgewood 
grants  is  due  to  the  emphasis  in  the  State's 
allocation  formula  on  the  guaranteed  min- 
imum salaries  for  teachers.  Higher  salaries 
are  guaranteed  to  teachers  having  more  years 
of  experience  and  possessing  more  advanced 
degrees.  Therefore,  Alamo  Heights,  which 
has  a  greater  percentage  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel with  advanced  degrees,  receives  more 
State  support.  In  this  regard  the  Texas  Pro- 
gram is  not  unlike  that  presently  in  exist- 
ence in  a  number  of  other  States.  C.  Coons, 
W.  Clune,  S.  Sugarman,  supra,  n.  13,  at  63- 
126.  Because  more  dollars  have  been  given  to 
districts  that  already  spend  more  per  pupil, 
such  Foundation  formulas  have  been  de- 
scriljed  as  "anti-equalizing."  rbid.  The  for- 
mula, however,  is  antl-equallzlng  only  If 
viewed  in  absolute  terms.  The  percentage 
disparity  between  the  two  Texas  districts  is 
diminished  substantially  by  State  aid.  Alamo 
Heights  derived  in  1967-1968  almost  13  times 
as  much  money  from  local  taxes  as  Edgewood 
did.  The  State  aid  grants  to  each  district  In 
1970-1971  lowered  the  ratio  to  approximately 
two  to  one,  i.e..  Alamo  Heights  had  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  much  money  to  spend 
per  pupil  from  Its  combined  State  and  local 
resources. 

"Texas  Research  League,  supra,  n.  20,  at 
13. 

"•The  Economic  Index,  which  determines 
each  county's  share  of  the  total  Local  Fund 
Assignment,  is  based  on  a  complex  formula 
conceived  in  1949  when  the  Foundation  Pro- 
gram was  Instituted.  See  text,  at  pp.  6-6 
supra.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  by 
Texas  researchers  that  the  formula  be  altered 
in  several  respects  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  local  taxpaying  ability,  espe- 
cially of  vu-ban  school  districts.  V  Governor's 
Committee  Report,  at  48;  Texas  Research 
League,  Texas  Public  School  Finance;  A 
Majority  of  Exceptions  31-32  (2d  Interim 
Report  1972);  Berke,  Carnevale,  Morgan  & 
White,  supra,  n.  29,  at  680-681. 

»«  The  District  Court  relied  on  the  findings 
presented  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  Pro- 
fessor Berke  of  Syracuse.  His  sampling  of  110 
Texas  school  districts  demonstrated  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  amount  of  a  district's 
taxable  property  and  Its  level  of  per  pupU 
expenditure.  But  his  study  found  only  a 
partial  correlation  between  a  district's 
median  family  Income  and  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures. The  study  also  shows.  In  the  relatively 
few  districts  at  the  extremes,  an  Inverse  cor- 
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relation   between  percentage  of  minorities 
and  expenditures. 

CATEGORIZED  BY  EQUALIZED  PROPERTY  VALUES, 
MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME,  AND  STATE-LOCAL 
REVENUE 


Market  value  of 
taxable  property 
per  pupil 


Median 

family  State  and 

Income  Percent            local 

from  minority      revenues 

1960  pupils      per  pupil 


Above  $130,000  (10 

districts) J5,900 

JI0O,OOa-J50,0O0(26 

districts) 4,425 

)50,000-{30,000  (30 

districts) 4,900 

{30.000-110.000(40 

districts) 5,050 

Below  {10,000  (4 

districts) 3,325 


8 

»15 

32 

544 

23 

483 

3! 

462 

79 

305 

Although  the  correlations  with  respect  to 
family  Income  and  race  appear  only  to  exist 
at  the  extremes,  and  although  the  affiant's 
methodology  has  been  questioned  (see  Gold- 
stein, Interdistrict  Inequalities  In  School  Fi- 
nancing: A  Critical  Analysis  of  Serrano  v. 
Priest  and  its  Progeny,  120  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
604.  523-526  nn.  67  &  71  (1972)).  Insofar  as 
any  of  these  correlations  is  relevant  to  the 
constitutional  thesis  presented  In  this  case 
we  may  accept  Its  basic  thrust.  But  see  pp. 
21-23  infra.  For  a  defense  of  the  reliability 
of  the  affidavit,  see  Berke,  Carnevale,  Morgan 
&  White,  supra,  n.  29. 

"  E.  g..  Police  Dept.  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
v.  Mosley.  408  U.S.  92  (1972);  Dunn  v.  Blum- 
stein,  405  U.  S.  330  (1972) ;  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son. 39iV.S.  618  (1969). 

•0  E.  g..  Graham  v.  Richardson.  403  U.  S.  365 
(1971) ;  Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.  S.  1  (1967) ; 
McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.  S.  184  (1964). 

"  See  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  405  U.  S.  330,  343 
(1972),  and  the  cases  collected  therein. 

"  Appellants'  Brief,  at  11. 

"/bid. 

"  Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.,  at  3;  Appellants'  Reply 
Brief,  at  2. 

*^  E.  g..  Griffin  v.  Illinois.  351  U.  3. 12  ( 1966) ; 
Douglas  v.  California.  372  U.  S.  363  (1963) . 

•"  Harper  v.  Bd.  of  Elections,  383  U.  S.  663 
(1966) ;  McDonald  v.  Bd.  of  Election  Comm'rs, 
394  U.  S.  802  (1969);  Bullock  v.  Carter,  405 
U.  S.  134  (1972) ;  Goosby  v.  Osser,  —  U.  S.  — 
(1973). 

''See  caises  cited  In  text,  at  26-26,  infra. 

"  Serrano  v.  Priest,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  487  P.  2d 
1241,  5  Cal.  3d  584  (1971);  Van  Dusartz  v. 
Hatfield.  334  P.  Supp.  870  (Minn.  1971): 
Robinson  v.  Cahill.  118  N.J.  Super.  223.  287 
A.  2d  187  (1972);  Milliken  v.  Green,  No.  54,- 
809  (Mich.  S.C,  Jan.  — ,  1973) 

"In  their  complaint,  appellees  purported 
to  represent  a  class  composed  of  persons  who 
are  "poor"  and  who  reside  in  school  districts 
having  a  "low  value  of  .  .  .  property."  Third 
Amended  Complaint,  App.,  at  15.  Yet  ap- 
pellees have  not  defined  the  term  "poor" 
with  reference  to  any  absolute  or  functional 
level  of  impecunlty.  See  text,  at  18-19.  infra. 
See  also  Appellees'  Brief,  at  1,  3;  Tr.  of  Oral 
Arg,  at  20-21. 

"  Appellees'  proof  at  trial  focused  on  com- 
parative differences  in  family  incomes  be- 
tween residents  of  wealthy  and  poor  districts. 
They  endeavored,  apparently,  to  show  that 
there  exists  a  direct  correlation  between  per- 
sonal family  income  and  educational  ex- 
penditures. See  text,  at  20-23.  infra.  The 
District  Court  may  have  been  relying  on  this 
notion  of  relative  discrimination  based  on 
family  wealth.  Citing  appellees'  statistical 
proof,  the  court  emphasized  that  "those  dis- 
tricts most  rich  In  property  also  have  the 
highest  median  family  Income  .  .  .  while  the 
poor  property  districts  are  poor  in  in- 
come. .  .  ."  337  P.  Supp.,  at  282. 

»  At  oral  argument  and  in  their  brief,  ap- 
pellees suggest  that  description  of  the  per- 
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donal  status  of  the  residents  in  districts  that 
spend  less  on  education  I3  not  critical  to 
their  case.  In  their  view,  the  Texas  system  is 
impermissibly  discriminatory  even  if  rela* 
lively  poor  districts  do  not  contain  poor 
people.  Appellees'  Brief,  at  43-44;  Tr.  of  Oral 
Arg..  at  20-31.  There  are  indications  in  the 
District  Court  opinion  that  it  adopted  this 
theory  of  district  discrimination.  The  opinion 
repeatedly  emphasizes  the  comparative  fi- 
nancial status  of  districts  and  early  in  the 
opinion  It  describes  appellees"  class  as  being 
composed  of  "all  .  .  ,  children  throughout 
Texas  who  live  in  school  districts  with  low 
property  valuations."  337  P.  Supp.,  at  281. 

'-Mayer  v.  City  0/  Chicago,  404  VS.  189 
(1971):  Williams  v.  Oklahoma  City,  396  U.S. 
468  (1969);  Gardner  v.  California.  393  U.S. 
367  (1960);  Roberta  v.  LaVallee,  389  U.S.  40 
(1967);  Long  v.  District  Court  of  Iowa.  386 
U.S.  192  (1966);  Draper  v.  Washington,  372 
U.S.  487  (1963);  Erskine  v.  Washington 
Prison  Board,  357  U.S.  214   (1958). 

'■■■  Note,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of  the  School 
Finance  Decisions:  On  Winning  Battles  and 
Losing  Wars,  81  Yale  L.  J.  1303.  1328-1329 
(1972). 

■'  Id.,  at  1324  and  n.  102. 

•"Id.,  at  1328. 

-'Each  of  appellees'  possible  theories  of 
wealth  discrimination  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  quaUty  of  education 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended on  it  and  that,  therefore,  the  differ- 
ence in  quaUty  between  two  schools  can  be 
determined  slmpUstlcally  by  looking  at  the 
diSerence  in  per  pupil  expenditures.  This  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  dispute  among  edu- 
cators and  commentators.  See  nn.  86  and  101, 
infra. 

"  E.  g.,  Bullock  V.  Carter.  406  U.S.  134.  137, 
149  (1072) ;  Mayer  v.  City  of  Chicago.  404  U.S. 
189.  104  (1071):  Draper  v.  Washington.  372 
U.S.  487,  495-496  (1963):  Douglas  v.  Califor- 
nia. 372  U.S.  363,  357  (1963). 

"  Gilmer-Aiken  Committee,  supra,  n.  15.  at 
13.  Indeed,  even  though  local  funding  has 
long  been  a  significant  aspect  of  educational 
funding,  the  State  has  always  viewed  provid- 
ing an  acceptable  education  as  one  of  its  pri- 
mary functions.  See  Texas  State  Bd.  of  Educ, 
supra,  n.  11,  at  1.  7. 

^  Appellants'  Brief,  at  35;  Reply  Brief,  at  1. 

*<An  educational  finance  system  might  be 
hypothesized,  however.  In  which  the  analogy 
to  the  wealth  discrimination  cases  would  be 
considerably  closer.  If  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  were  made  available  by  the 
State  only  to  those  able  to  pay  a  tuition  as- 
sessed against  each  pupil,  there  would  be  a 
clearly  defined  class  of  "poor"  people — defin- 
able in  terms  of  their  inability  to  pay  the 
prescribed  sum — who  would  be  absolutely 
precluded  from  receiving  an  education.  That 
case  would  present  a  far  more  compelling  set 
of  circumstances  for  Judicial  assistance  than 
the  case  before  us  today.  After  all,  Texas  has 
undertaken  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  pro- 
vide an  education  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
It  has  provided  what  it  considers  to  be  an 
adequate  base  education  for  all  children  and 
has  attempted,  though  Imperfectly,  to 
ameliorate  by  state  funding  and  by  the  local 
assessment  program  the  disparities  in  local 
tax  resources. 

•'  Also,  it  should  be  recognized  that  median 
Income  statistics  may  not  define  with  any 
precision  the  status  of  individual  families 
within  any  given  district.  A  more  dependable 
.■showing  of  comparative  wealth  discrimina- 
tion would  also  examine  factors  such  as  the 
average  income,  the  mode,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  poor  families  in  any  district. 

•■^Cf.  Jefferson  v.  Hackney.  406  U.S.  535. 
547-549  (1972);  Ely,  Legislative  and  Admin- 
istrative Motivation  In  Constitutional  Law, 
79  Yale  L.  J.  1205,  1258-1259  (1970);  Simon. 
The  School  Finance  Decisions:  Collective 
Bargaining  and  Future  Finance  Systems,  82 
Yale  L.  J.  409.  439-440  (1973). 
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lower  court,  the  Court  disting  ilshed  Shapiro 
properly  on  the  ground  that  in  that  case 
"the  Court  found  state  interfe  rence  with  the 
constitutionally  protected  fre<dom  of  inter- 
state travel."  Id.,  at  484  n.  le . 

'-The  Court  refused  to  apply  the  strict 
scrutiny  test  despite  its  contemporaneous 
recognition  in  Goldberg  v.  Kel  y  397  U.S.  254 
264  (1970)  that  "welfare  provides  the  means 
to  obtain  essential  food,  clotiilng,  housing, 
and  medical  care." 

"In  Eisenstadt,  the  Court  itruck  down  a 
Massachusetts  statute  that  ]irohlbited  the 
distribution  of  contraceptive  c  evlces.  finding 
that  the  law  failed  "to  satisfy  leven  the  more 
lenient  equal  protection  standard."  Id.,  at  447 
n.  7.  Nevertheless,  in  dictum,  the  Court  re- 
cited the  correct  form  of  equal  protection 
analysis:  "if  we  were  to  condude  that  the 
Massachusetts  statute  impinge  s  upon  funda- 
mental freedoms  under  Grisicold  [v.  Con- 
necticut, 381  U.S.  479  (1965)]  the  statutory 
classification  would  have  to  i>e  not  merely 
rationally  related  to  a  valid  public  purpose 
but  necessary  to  the  achlevenent  of  a  com- 
pelling state  Interest."  Ibid.  ( imphasls  from 
original). 

"<  Dunn  fully  canvasses  this  Court's  voting 
rights  cases  and  explains  thiit  "this  Coiirt 
has  made  clear  that  a  citizen  1  las  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  participate  In 
elections  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  citi- 
zens In  the  Jurisdiction."  Id  ,  at  336  (em- 
phasis supplied).  The  constlt xtional  under- 
pinnings of  the  right  to  equa  1  treatment  in 
the  voting  process  can  no  lon|  ;er  be  doubted 
even  though,  as  the  Court  not  sd  in  Harper  v. 
Virginia  Bd.  of  Elections,  38!  U.S.  663.  665 
(1966).  "the  right  to  vote  in  state  elections 
is  nowhere  expressly  mentlone  1."  See  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112.  135  138-144  (Mr. 
Justice  Douglas),  229  241-24  2  (Opinion  of 
Justices  Brennan,  White,  a  id  Marshall) 
(1970);  Bullock  v.  Carter,  405  U.S.  134.  140- 
144  (1972) ;  Kramer  v.  Union  F  ee  School  DU- 
trict,  395  U.S.  621,  625-630  (1  169);  Williams 
V.  Rhodes,  893  U.S.  23,  29,  30-31  (1968);  Rey- 
nolds V.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533.  6>4-562  (1964): 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368. 5  79-381  (1963) . 

"In  Mosley,  the  Court  struck  down  a 
Chicago  antlplcketlng  ordlnj  nee  that  ex- 
empted labor  picketing  from  II  s  prohibitions. 
The  ordinance  was  held  Invdid  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  afte»  subjecting  it 
to  careful  scrutiny  and  finding  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  not  narrowly  drawto.  The  stricter 
standard  of  review  was  approp  rlately  applied 
since  the  ordinance  was  one  '  affecting  First 
Amendment  interests."  Id.,  a1   101. 

'■•i  Skinner  applied  the  stardard  of  close 
scrutiny  to  a  state  law  permitting  forced 
sterilization  of  "habitual  crlml  nals."  Implicit 
in  the  Court's  optalon  is  the  r«  cognition  that 
the  right  of  procreation  Is  amang  the  rights 
of  personal  privacy  protected  t  nder  the  Con- 
stitution. S<e  iJoc  V.  Wade—  U.S. — .  — 
(1973). 

^See.  e.g..  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
FCC,  396  U.S.  367,  389-390  (19  !9) ;  Stanley  v. 
Georgia,  35  U.S.  557.  564  (19(9);  Lamont  v 
Postmaster  General,  381  U.S  301.  306-307 
(1965). 

'•■  Since  the  right  to  vote,  p  ;r  se,  is  not  a 
constitutionally  protected  rig  it.  we  assume 
that  appellees'  references  to  ;hat  right  are 
simply  shorthand  references  t<  the  protected 
right,  implicit  in  our  constltv  tlonal  system, 
to  participate  In  state  electlor  s  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  qualified  voters  whenever 
the  State  has  adopted  an  elect  Ive  process  for 
determining  who  will  represen  I  any  segment 
of  the  State's  population.  See  1.  74.  supra. 

'"  The  States  have  often  pur  lued  their  en- 
tirely legitimate  Interest  in  as  suring  "intel- 
ligent exercise  of  the  franchise ."  Katzenbach 
v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641.  655  (1966).  through 
such  devices  as  literacy  tests  a  id  age  restric- 
tions on  the  right  to  vote.  See  ibid.;  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112  (197C).  And.  where 
those  restrictions  have  been  'ound  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  1  allot  without 
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discriminating  against  those  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  previously  deprived  of  an 
equal  educational  opportunity,  this  Court 
has  upheld  their  use.  Compare  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Bd.  of  Elections,  360 
U.S.  45  (1969),  with  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400 
U.S.,  at  133  (Mr.  Justice  Black).  135,  144-147 
(Mr.  Justice  Douglas).  152,  216-217  (Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan).  229,  231-236  (Opinion  of  Jus- 
tices Brennan.  White,  and  Marshall),  281. 
282-284  (Mr.  Justice  Stewart) ,  and  Gaston 
County  v.  United  States,  395  U.S.  285  (1969). 

""  See  Schoettle,  The  Equal  Protection 
Clause  In  Public  Education,  71  Col.  L.  Rev. 
1355,  1389-1390  (1971);  Vleira.  supra,  n.  68, 
at  622-623;  Comment,  Tenant  Interest  Rep- 
resentation :  Proposal  for  a  National  Tenants' 
Association,  47  Tex.  L.  Rev.  1160.  1172-1173 
n.61  (1969). 

"i  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  involved  a  chal- 
lenge by  registered  voters  In  New  York  City 
to  a  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  that  prohibited  enforcement  of  a  state 
law  calling  for  English  literacy  tests  for  vot- 
ing. The  law  was  suspended  as  to  residents 
from  Puerto  Rico  who  had  completed  at  least 
six  years  of  education  at  an  "Amerlcan-fiag" 
school  in  that  country  even  though  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  was  other  than  English. 
This  Court  upheld  the  questioned  provision 
of  the  1965  Act  over  the  claim  that  It  dis- 
criminated against  those  with  a  sixth  grade 
education  obtained  In  non-EngUsh-speaklng 
schools  other  than  the  ones  designated  by 
the  federal  legislation. 

«>Ct.  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390 
(1923);  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S. 
510  (1925);  Hargrove  v.  Kirk.  313  F.  Supp. 
944  (MD  Fla.  1970).  vacated,  401  VS.  476 
(1971). 

"See  Schilb  v.  Kuebel,  404  U.S.  357  (1971); 
McDonald  v.  Bd.  of  Election  Comm'rs,  394 
U.S.  802  (1969). 

"See,  e.g..  Bell's  Gap  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 134  U.S.  232  (1890);  Carmichacl  v. 
Southern  Coal  <f  Coke  Co.,  301  U.S.  495,  508- 
509  (1937) ;  Allied  Stores  of  Ohio,  Inc.  v.  Bow- 
ers. 358  U.S.  522   (1959). 

"  Those  who  urge  that  the  present  system 
be  Invalidated  offer  little  guidance  as  to  what 
type  of  school  financing  should  replace  it. 
The  most  likely  result  of  rejection  of  the  ex- 
isting system  would  be  statewide  financing 
of  all  public  education  with  funds  derived 
from  taxation  of  property  or  from  the  adop- 
tion or  expansion  of  sales  and  income  taxes. 
See  Simon,  supra,  n.  62.  The  authors  of 
Private  Wealth  and  Public  Education,  supra, 
n.  13,  at  201-242,  suggest  an  alternative 
scheme,  known  as  "direct  power  equalizing." 
In  simplest  terms,  the  State  would  guaran- 
tee that  at  any  particular  rate  of  property 
taxation  the  district  would  receive  a  stated 
number  of  dollars  regardless  of  the  district's 
tax  base.  To  finance  the  subsidies  to  "poorer" 
districts,  funds  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  "wealthier"  districts  that,  because  of 
their  higher  property  values,  collect  more 
than  the  stated  amount  at  any  given  rate. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  weigh  the  arguments 
for  and  against  "district  power  equalizing," 
beyond  noting  that  commentators  are  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  it  is  feasible,  how  it 
would  violate  the  equal  protection  theory 
underlying  appellees'  case.  President's 
Comm'n  on  School  Finance,  Schools,  People 
&  Money  32-33  (1072);  Bateman  &  Brown. 
Some  Reflections  on  Serrano  v.  Priest,  49  J. 
Urban  L.  701.  706-708  (1972);  Brest.' Book 
Review,  23  Stan.  L.  Rev.  591,  594-596  (1971); 
Goldstein,  supra,  n.  38,  at  542-543;  Wise,' 
School  Finance  Equalization  Lawsuits:  A 
Model  Legislative  Response,  2  Yale  Rev.  of  L. 
&  Soc.  Action  123,  125  ( 1971 ) ;  Silard  &  White, 
Intrastate  Inequalities  in  Public  Education: 
The  Case  for  Judicial  Relief  Under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  1970  Wis.  L.  Rev.  7,  29-30. 

*«  The  quality-cost  controversy  has  received 
considerable  attention.  Among  the  notable 
authorities  on  both  sides  are  the  following: 
C.  Jencks.  Inequality  (1972);  C.  SUberman. 


Crisis  in  the  Classroom  ( 1970) ;  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity (1966)  (The  Coleman  Report);  On 
Equality  of  EducatlontU  Opportunity  (1972) 
(Moynihan  &  Mosteller  eds.);  J.  Guthrie,  G. 
Kleindorfer,  H.  Levin,  &  R.  Stout,  Schools 
and  Inequality  (1969);  President's  Comm'n 
on  School  Finance,  supra,  n.  85;  Swanson, 
The  Cost-Quality  Relationship,  In  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Change  in  School  Finance,  10th  Nat'l 
Educational  Assn.  Conf.  on  School  Finance 
151  (1967). 

«  See  the  results  of  the  Texas  Governor's 
Committee's  statewide  siirvey  on  the  goals 
of  education  In  that  State.  I  Governor's  Com- 
mittee Report,  at  59-68.  See  eilso  Goldstein, 
supra,  n.  38,  at  519-522;  Schoettle,  supra, 
n.  80;  authCHitles  cited  in  n.  86,  supra. 

•^Allied  Stores  of  Ohio,  Inc.  v.  Bowers,  358 
U.S.  522,  630,  632  (1959)  (MR.  Justice  Bren- 
nan, concurring) ;  Katzenbach  v.  Moraan, 
384  U.S.  641,  659,  661  (1966)  (Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  dissenting) . 

"In  1970  Texas  expended  approximately 
2.1  billion  dollars  for  education  and  a  little 
over  one  billion  came  from  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program.  Texas  Research 
League,  supra,  n.  20.  at  2. 

"Tex.  Educ.  Code  S  16.13  (1972). 

"/d.,  §  16.18. 

w/d.,  §  16.15. 

•"/d.,  §§  16.16,  16.17.  16.19. 

"7d.,  H  16.45,  16.51-16.63. 

"id.,  H  12.01-12.04. 

-Id.,  §  11.26  (5). 

"  Id.,  §  16.301  et  seq. 

•*  See  ante,  at  9-10. 

"•Gilmer-Aiken  Committee,  supra,  n.  15, 
at  15. 

""'There  is  no  uniform  statewide  assess- 
ment practice  in  Texas.  Commercial  prop- 
erty, for  example,  might  be  taxed  at  30 'l  of 
market  value  In  one  county  and  at  50%  in 
another.  V  Governor's  Committee  Report,  at 
25-26;  Berke,  Carnevale,  Morgan  &  White. 
supra,  n.  29,  at  666-667  n.  16. 

>"'  Texas  Research  League,  supra,  n.  20.  at 
18.  Texas,  in  this  regard,  is  not  unlike  most 
other  States.  One  commentator  has  observed 
that  "disparities  in  expenditures  appear  to  be 
largely  explained  by  variations  in  teacher 
salaries."  Simon,  supra,  n.  62.  at  413. 

As  previously  noted,  text  accompanying  n. 
86,  supra,  the  extent  to  which  the  quality  of 
education  varies  with  expenditure  per  pupU 
Is  debated  inconclusively  by  the  most 
thoughtful  students  of  public  education. 
While  all  would  agree  that  there  Is  a  correla- 
tion up  to  the  point  of  providing  the  recog- 
nized essentials  in  facilities  and  academic  op- 
portunities, the  Issues  of  greatest  disagree- 
ment Include  the  effect  on  the  quedlty  of 
education  of  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  of 
higher  teacher  salary  schedules.  E.g.,  Office  of 
Education,  supra,  n.  86  at  316-319.  The  state 
funding  in  Texas  is  designed  to  assure,  on 
the  average,  one  teacher  for  every  25  students, 
which  Is  considered  to  be  a  favorable  ratio  by 
most  standards.  Whether  the  minimum 
salary  of  $6,000  per  year  is  sufficient  in  Texas 
to  attract  qualified  teachers  may  be  more  de- 
batable, depending  in  major  part  upon  the 
location  of  the  school  district.  But  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  empirical  data  that  supports 
the  advantage  of  any  particular  pupil-teacher 
ratio  or  that  documents  the  existence  of  a  de- 
pendable correlation  between  the  level  of 
public  school  teachers'  salaries  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  classroom  Instrviction.  An  intract- 
able problem  in  dealing  with  teachers'  salaries 
is  the  absence,  up  to  this  time,  of  satisfactory 
techniques  for  Judging  their  ability  or  per- 
formance. Relatively  few  school  systems  have 
merit  plans  of  any  khid,  with  the  result  that 
teachers'  salaries  are  usually  increased  across 
the  board  in  a  way  which  tends  to  reward  the 
least  deserving  on  the  same  basis  as  the  most 
deserving.  Salaries  are  usually  raised  auto- 
matically on  the  basis  of  length  of  service 
and  according  to  predetermined  "steps,"  ex- 
tending over  lO-to-12  year  perlodB. 


'•=  President's  Comm'n  on  School  Finance. 
supra,  n.  86,  at  9.  Until  recently,  Haw.iil 
was  the  only  State  that  maintained  a  purely 
state-funded  educational  program.  In  1968, 
however,  that  State  amended  its  educational 
finance  statute  to  permit  counties  to  collect 
additional  funds  locally  and  spend  those 
amounts  on  Its  schools.  The  rationale  for  that 
recent  legislative  choice  is  instructive  on  the 
question  before  the  Court  today : 
"Under  existing  law.  counties  are  precluded 
from  doing  anything  in  this  area,  even  to 
spend  their  own  funds  If  they  so  desire.  This 
corrective  legislation  is  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  allow  counties  to  go  above  and  tw- 
yond  the  State's  standards  and  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  as  good  as  the  people  of 
the  counties  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
Allowing  local  communities  to  go  above  and 
beyond  established  mlniniums  provided  for 
their  people  encourages  the  best  features  of 
democratic  government."  Haw.  Sess.  Laws, 
Art.  38,  §  1  (1968). 

i«3  See  text  accompanying  n.  7,  supra. 

!•♦  G.  Strayer  &  R.  Halg,  The  Financing  of 
Education  In  the  State  of  New  York  (1923). 
For  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  contribution 
of  these  reformers  and  of  the  prior  and  sub- 
sequent history  of  educational  finance,  see  J. 
Coons,  W.  Clune  &  S.  Sugarman.  supra,  n.  13, 
at  39-96. 

»*  J.  Coons,  W.  Clune  tt  S.  Sugarman.  supra, 
XX.  13,  Foreword  by  James  S.  Coleman,  at  vil. 

'"*  New  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Leibmann,  285  VS. 
262.  280,311  (1932). 

'"Mr.  Justice  White  suggests  In  his  dis- 
sent that  the  Texas  system  violates  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  because  the  means 
it  has  selected  to  effectuate  its  Interest  m 
local  autonomy  fall  to  guarantee  complete 
freedom  of  choice  to  every  district.  He  places 
special  emphasis  on  the  statutory  provision 
that  establishes  a  maximum  rate  of  $1.50 
per  $100  valuation  at  which  a  local  school 
district  may  tax  for  school  maintenance. 
Tex.  Educ.  CTode  i  20.04(d)  (1972).  The 
maintenance  rate  In  Edgewood  when  this 
case  was  litigated  in  the  District  Court  was 
$.55  per  $100,  barely  one-third  of  the  allow- 
able rate.  (The  tax  rate  of  $1.05  per  $100.  see 
p.  7,  supra.  Is  the  equalized  rate  for  mainte- 
nance and  for  the  retirement  of  bonds.) 
Appellees  do  not  claim  that  the  celling  pres- 
ently bars  desired  tax  Increases  In  Edgewood 
or  in  any  other  Texas  district.  Therefore,  the 
constitutionality  of  that  statutory  provision 
is  not  before  us  and  must  await  litigation  in 
a  case  m  which  it  is  prop^erly  presented.  Cf. 
Hargrave  v.  Kirk,  313  F.  Supp.  9*4  (MD  Fla. 
1970),  vacated,  401  U.S.  476  (1971). 

'*  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  states  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  that  the  State's  asserted 
interest  In  local  control  is  a  "mere  sham." 
post.  p.  60,  and  that  it  has  been  offered  not 
as  a  legitimate  Justification  but  "as  an  ex- 
cuse .  .  .  for  Interdlstrlct  inequity."  Id.,  at 
56.  In  addition  to  asserting  that  local  control 
would  be  preserved  and  posolbly  better  served 
under  other  systems — a  consideration  that  we 
find  irrelevant  for  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  basis — 
the  dissent  suggests  that  Texas'  lack  of 
good  faith  may  be  demonstrated  by  exam- 
ining the  extent  to  which  the  State  already 
maintains  considerable  control.  The  Stale, 
we  are  told,  regulates  "the  most  mi- 
nute details  of  local  public  education,""  ibid., 
including  textbook  selection,  teacher  quali- 
fications, and  the  length  of  the  school  day. 
This  assertion,  that  genuine  local  control 
does  not  exist  in  Texas,  simply  cannot  be 
supported.  It  is  abundantly  refuted  by  the 
elaborate  statutory  division  of  responsibili- 
ties set  out  In  the  Texas  Education  CoUe. 
Although  policy  decision-making  and  super- 
vision in  certain  areas  are  reserved  to  the 
State,  the  day-to-day  authority  over  the 
"management  and  control"  of  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  Is  squarely 
placed  on  the  local  school  boards.  Tex.  Educ. 
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Code  §9  17.01,  23.36  (1972).  Among  the 
Innumerable  specific  powers  of  the  local 
schont  authorities  are  the  following;  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  land  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities,  id., 
55  17.26,  23.26;  the  power  to  hire  and  ter- 
minate teachers  and  other  personnel,  id., 
55  13.101-13.103;  the  power  to  designate 
conditions  of  teacher  employment  and  to  es- 
tablish certain  standards  of  educational 
policy,  id.,  i  13.901;  the  power  to  maintain 
order  and  dlscipime,  id.,  §  21.305,  Including 
the  prerogative  to  suspend  students  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  id..  5  21.301;  the  power  to 
decide  whether  to  offer  a  kindergarten  pro- 
gram, id.,  §5  21.131-21.135,  or  a  vocational 
training  program,  id.,  5  21.111,  or  a  program 
of  special  education  for  the  handicapped, 
id.,  §  11.16;  the  power  to  control  the  assign- 
ment and  transfer  of  students,  id.,  §5  21.074- 
21.080;  and  the  power  to  operate  and  main- 
tain a  school  bus  program,  id.,  §  16.52.  See 
also  Penis  v.  LaMarque  Ind.  School  Dist., 
328  P.  Supp.  638.  642-643  (SD  Tex.  197H. 
reversed,  466  P.  2d  1054  (CAS  1972);  Nichols 
V.  Aldine  Ind.  School  Dist.,  356  S.  W.  2d 
182  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1962) .  Local  school  boards 
also  determine  attendance  zones,  location  of 
new  schools,  closing  of  old  ones,  school  at- 
tendance hours  (within  limits),  grading  and 
promotion  policies  subject  to  general  guide- 
lines, recreational  and  athletic  policies,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  matters  In  the  routine 
of  school  administration.  It  cannot  be 
seriously  doubted  that  in  Texas  education 
remains  largely  a  local  function,  and  that 
the  preponderating  bulk  of  all  decisions  af- 
fecting the  schools  are  made  and  executed  at 
the  local  level,  guaranteeing  the  greatest 
participation  by  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned. 

>'*  This  theme — that  greater  state  control 
over  funding  will  lead  to  greater  state  power 
with  respect  to  local  educational  programs 
and  policies — is  a  recurrent  one  In  the  liter- 
ature on  financing  public  education.  Profes- 
sor Simon,  in  his  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
political  ramifications  of  this  case,  states 
that  one  of  the  most  likely  consequences  of 
the  District  Court's  decision  would  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  centralization  of  school  fi^nance 
and  an  Increase  In  the  extent  of  collective 
bargaining  by  teacher  unions  at  the  state 
level.  He  suggests  that  the  subjects  for  bar- 
gaining may  include  many  "non-salary" 
items,  such  as  teaching  loads,  class  size,  cur- 
rlcular  and  program  choices,  questions  of 
student  discipline,  and  selection  of  adminis- 
trative personnel — matters  traditionally  de- 
cided heretofore  at  the  local  level.  Simon, 
supra,  n.  62,  at  434-436.  See,  e.g.,  Coleman, 
The  Strtiggle  for  Control  of  Education,  In  Ed- 
ucation and  Social  Policy:  Local  Control  of 
Education  64,  77-79  (Bowers,  Housego  & 
Dyke  ed.  1970);  J.  Conant,  The  Child,  The 
Parent,  and  The  State  27  (1959)  ('Unless  a 
local  community,  through  its  school  board, 
has  some  control  over  the  purse,  there  can 
be  little  real  feeling  in  the  community  that 
schools  are  in  fact  local  schools.  .  .  ."); 
Howe,  Anatomy  of  a  Revolution,  in  Sat.  Rev. 
84,  88  (Nov.  20.  1971)  ("It  is  an  axiom  of 
American  politics  that  control  and  power  fol- 
low money.  .  .  .");  Hutchinson,  State-Ad- 
ministered Locally-Shared  Taxes  21  (1931) 
("ISltate  administration  of  taxation  is  the 
first  step  toward  state  control  of  the  func- 
tions supported  by  these  taxes.  .  .  .").  Ir- 
respective of  whether  one  regards  such  pros- 
pects as  detrimental,  or  whether  he  agrees 
that  the  consequence  Is  inevitable,  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  doubted  that  tiiere  Is  a 
rational  basis  for  this  concern  on  the  part 
of  parents,  educators,  and  legislators. 

"■'This  Court  has  never  doubted  the  pro- 
orlety  of  maintaining  political  subdivisions 
wltliin  the  States  and  has  never  found  In 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  any  per  se  rule 
of  "territorial  uniformity."  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420,  427  (1961).  See  also 
Griffin  v.  Couiity  School  Board  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  377  U.S.  218,  230-231  (1964); 
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points  out,  the  Texas  system  has  hardly 
created  the  kind  of  objectively  Identifiable 
classes  that  are  cognizable  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause."  Second,  even  assuming 
the  existence  of  such  discernible  categories, 
the  classifications  are  In  no  sense  based  upon 
constitutionally  "suspect"  criteria.  Third, 
the  Texas  system  does  not  rest  "on  grounds 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  achievement  of  the 
State's  objective."  Finally,  the  Texas  sys- 
tem Impinges  upon  no  substantive  consti- 
tutional rights  or  liberties.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, under  the  established  principle  re- 
affirmed in  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  in  McGowan  v.  Maryland, 
supra,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  District 
Court  must  be  reversed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  New  Tork  Times,  March  11,  1973,  p. 
l.col.  1. 

2  There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the 
above  statement:  It  has  been  established 
In  recent  years  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  confers  the  substantive  right  to  part- 
icipate on  an  equal  basis  with  other  quali- 
fied voters  whenever  the  State  has  adopted 
an  electoral  process  for  determining  who 
will  represent  any  segment  of  the  State's 
population.  See,  e.  g.,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377 
U.S.  533;  Kramer  v.  Union  School  District, 
395  U.S.  621;  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  405  U.S. 
330.  336.  But  there  is  no  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  as  such.  Minor  v.  Happersett,  88  U.S. 
162.  If  there  were  such  a  right,  both  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  would  have  been  wholly  unec- 
essary. 

"  But  see  Bullock  v.  Carter.  405  U.S.  134. 

•  See  Oyama  v.  California,  332  U.S.  633,  644- 
646. 

'  See  Graham  v.  Richardson,  403  U.S.  365, 
372. 

"See  Grtffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12.  "In- 
digency" means  actual  or  functional  indi- 
gency; It  does  not  mean  comparative  poverty 
vis-a-vis  comparative  affluence.  See  James  v. 
Valtierra,  402  U.S.  137. 

'  See  Gomez  v.  Perez,  —  U.S.  — ;  Weber  v. 
Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  406  U.S.  164. 

» See,  e.g.,  Mosley  v.  Police  Dept.  of  City  of 
Chicago,  408  U.S.  92  (free  speech) ;  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (freedom  of  inter- 
state travel):  Williams  v.  Rhodes,  393  U.S. 
23  (freedom  of  association);  Skinner  v.  Ok- 
lahoma, 316  UJ3.  535  ("liberty"  conditionally 
protected  by  Due  Process  Clause  of  Four- 
teenth Amendment) . 

"See  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641. 
at  660  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting) . 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No.  71- 

1332,  March  21,  1973] 
On  Appeal  Prom  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas 

San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
et  al.,  Appellants,  v.  Demetrlo  P.  Rodriguez 
et  al. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mb.  Justice 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  join,  dis- 
senting. 

The  Texas  public  schools  are  financed 
through  a  combination  of  state  funding,  local 
property  tax  revenue,  and  some  federal 
funds.'  Concededly,  the  system  yields  wide 
disparity  In  p>er-pupll  revenue  among  the 
various  districts.  In  a  typical  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Alamo  Heights  district  had  total 
revenues  of  $594  per  pupil,  while  the  Edge- 
wood  district  had  only  $356  per  student."  The 
majority  and  the  State  concede,  as  they  must, 
the  existence  of  major  disparities  In  spend- 
able funds.  But  the  State  contends  that  the 
disparities  do  not  Invidiously  discriminate 
against  children  and  families  In  districts  such 
as  Edgewood,  because  the  Texas  scheme  Is 
designed  "to  provide  an  adequ&t«  education 
for  all,  with  local  autonomy  to  go  beyond 
that  as  Individual  school  districts  desire  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  able.  ...  It  leaves  to  the  people  of  each 
district  the  choice  whether  to  go  beyond  the 
minimum  and,  if  so,  by  how  much." '  The 
majority  advances  this  rationalization: 
"While  assuring  a  basic  education  for  every 
child  In  the  State,  It  permits  and  encour- 
ages a  large  measvu-e  of  participation  and 
control  of  each  district's  schools  at  the  local 
level." 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  proposition 
that  local  control  and  local  decisionmaking 
play  an  important  part  in  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  Cf .  James  v.  Valtierra. 
402  U.S.  137  (1971) .  Much  may  be  left  to  local 
option,  and  this  case  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent if  It  were  true  that  the  Texas  sys- 
tem, v.hlle  Insuring  minlmvmi  educational 
expenditures  in  every  district  through  state 
funding,  extends  a  meaningful  option  to  all 
local  districts  to  Increase  their  per-pupll  ex- 
penditures and  so  to  Improve  their  chlld- 
dren's  education  to  the  e.xtent  that  Increased 
funding  will  achieve  that  goal.  The  system 
would  then  arguably  provide  a  rational  and 
sensible  method  of  achieving  the  stated  aim 
of  preserving  an  area  for  local  Initiative  and 
decision. 

The  diiTiculty  with  the  Texas  system,  how- 
ever, is  that  It  provides  a  meaningful  option 
to  Alamo  Heights  and  like  school  districts 
but  almost  none  to  Edgewood  and  those 
other  districts  with  a  low  per-pupll  real 
estate  tax  base.  In  these  latter  districts,  no 
matter  how  desirous  parents  are  of  support- 
ing their  schools  with  greater  revenues.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so  through  the  use  of  the 
real  estate  property  tax.  In  these  districts 
the  Te.xas  system  utterly  falls  to  extend  a 
realistic  choice  to  parents,  because  the  prop- 
erty tax,  which  is  the  only  revenue-raising 
mechanisms  extended  to  school  districts,  is 
practically  and  legally  unavailable.  That  this 
is  the  situation  may  be  readily  demonstrated. 

Local  school  districts  In  Texas  raise  their 
portion  of  the  Foundation  School  Program — 
the  Local  Fund  Assignment — by  levymg  ad 
valorem  taxes  on  the  property  located  within 
their  boundaries.  In  addition,  the  districts 
are  auLhorized,  by  the  state  constitution  and 
by  statute,  to  levy  ad  valorem  property  taxes 
in  order  to  raise  revenues  to  support  educa- 
tional spendliig  over  and  above  the  expendi- 
ture of  Foundation  School  Program  funds. 

Bovh  the  Edgewood  and  Alamo  Heights 
districts  are  located  in  Bexar  County,  Texas. 
Student  enrollment  in  Alamo  Heights  Is  5,432, 
In  Edgewood  22,862.  The  per-pupll  market 
value  of  the  taxable  property  in  Alamo 
Heights  is  $49,078,  In  Edgewood  $5,960.  In  a 
typical,  relevant  year.  Alamo  Heights  had  a 
maintenance  tax  rate  of  $1.20  and  a  debt 
service  (bond)  tax  rate  of  20('  per  $100 
assessed  evaluation,  while  Eklgewood  had  a 
maintenance  rate  of  52f  and  a  bond  rate  of 
61  (.  These  rates,  when  applied  to  the  respec- 
tive tax  bases,  yielded  Alamo  Heights  $1,433,- 
473  in  maintenance  dollars  and  $236,074  In 
bond  dollars,  and  Edgewood  $223,034  in 
maintenance  dollars  and  $279,023  in  bond 
dollars.  As  Is  readily  apparent,  because  of 
the  variance  in  tax  bases  between  the  dis- 
tricts, results,  in  terms  of  revenues,  do  not 
correlate  with  effort,  in  terms  of  tax  rate. 
Thtis,  Alamo  Heights,  with  a  tax  base  ap- 
proximately twice  the  size  of  Edgewoods 
base,  realized  almost  six  times  as  many 
maintenance  dollars  as  Edge'sood  by  using  a 
tax  rate  only  approximately  two  and  one-half 
times  larger.  Similarly,  Alamo  Heights  real- 
ized slightly  fewer  bond  dollars  by  using  a 
bond  tax  rate  less  than  one-third  of  that 
used  by  Edgewood. 

Nor  Is  Edgewood's  revenue  raising  potential 
only  deficient  when  compared  with  Alamo 
Heights.  North  East  District  has  taxable 
property  with  a  per-pupll  market  value  of 
approximatley  $31,000.  but  total  taxable 
property  approxUnately  four  and  one-half 
times  that  of  Edgewood.  Applying  a  main- 
tenance rate  of  $1,  North  East  yielded  $2,818,- 
148.  Thus,  because  of  Its  superior  tax  base. 
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North  East  was  able  to  apply  a  tax  rate 
slightly  less  than  twice  that  applied  by  Edge- 
wood  and  yield  more  than  10  times  the  main- 
tenance dollars.  Similarly,  North  East,  with 
a  bond  rate  of  45e,  yielded  $1,249,159 — more 
than  four  times  Edgewood's  yield  with  two- 
thirds  the  rate. 

Plainly,  were  Alamo  Heights  or  North  East 
to  apply  the  Edgewood  tax  rate  to  its  tax 
bese.  It  would  yield  far  greater  revenues  than 
Edgewood  Is  able  to  yield  applying  those 
same  rates  to  its  base.  Conversely,  were  Edge- 
wood  to  apply  the  Alamo  Heights  or  North 
East  rates  to  its  base,  the  yield  would  be 
far  smaller  than  the  Alailio  Heights  or  North 
East  yields.  The  disparity  Is,  therefore,  cur- 
rently operative  and  it's  impact  en  Edgewood 
Is  undeniably  serious.  It  Is  evident  from 
statistics  In  the  record  that  show  that, 
applying  an  equalized  tax  rate  of  85>'  per 
$100  assessed  valuation.  Alamo  Heights  was 
able  to  provide  approximately  $330  per  pupil 
in  local  revenues  over  and  above  the  Local 
Fund  Assignment.  In  Edgewood,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  an  equalized  tax  rate  of  $1.05 
per  $100  of  asessed  valuation,  $26  per  pupil 
was  raised  beyond  the  Local  Fund  Assigu- 
ment.'  In  Alamo  Heights,  total  per-pupll 
revenues  from  local,  state,  and  federal  funds 
was  $594  per  pupil.  In  Edgewood  S356."' 

In  order  to  equal  the  highest  yield  in  any 
other  Bexar  County  district,  Alamo  Heights 
would  be  required  to  tax  at  the  rate  of  63»' 
per  $1C0  of  assessed  valuation.  Edgewood 
would  be  required  to  tax  at  the  prohibitive 
rate  of  $5.76  per  $100.  But  state  law  places 
a  $1.50  per  $100  ceiling  on  the  maintenance 
tax  rate,  a  limit  that  would  surely  be  reached 
long  before  Edgewood  attained  an  equal 
yield.  Edgewood  is  thus  precluded  In  law, 
as  well  as  In  fact,  from  achieving  a  yield  even 
close   to   that   of   some   other   districts. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  permits  dis- 
criminations between  classes  but  requires 
that  the  classification  bear  some  rational 
relationship  to  a  i>crmissible  object  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  statute.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  Texas  system  before  us  seeks 
to  achieve  the  valid,  rational  purpose  cf 
maximizing  local  Initiative;  the  means 
chosen  by  the  Stale  must  also  be  rationally 
related  to  the  end  sought  to  be  achieved.  As 
the  Court  stated  just  last  Term  in  Weber  v. 
Aetna  Casualty  <fr  Surety  Co.,  406  VS.  164, 
172    (1972): 

"The  tests  to  determine  the  validity  of 
state  statutes  under  tlie  Equal  Protection 
Clause  have  been  variously  expressed,  but 
this  Court  requires,  at  a  minimum,  that  a 
statutory  classification  bear  some  rational 
relationship  to  a  legitimate  state  puroose. 
Morey  v.  Doud,  354  U.S.  457  (1957) ;  Will'iam- 
son  v.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348  U.S.  483  (1955); 
Gulf,  Colorado  <fe  Santa  Fe  R.  Co.  v.  Ellis, 
165  U.S.  150  (1897);  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins. 
118  U.S.  356    (1886)." 

Neither  Texas  nor  the  majority  heeds  this 
rule.  If  the  State  alms  at  maximizing  local 
initiative  and  local  choice,  by  permitting 
school  districts  to  resort  to  the  real  property 
tax  if  they  choose  to  do  sc.  It  utterly  fails  in 
achieving  its  purpose  In  districts  with  prop- 
erty tax  bases  so  low  that  there  is  little  if 
any  opportunity  for  Interested  parents,  rich 
or  poor,  to  augment  school  district  revenues. 
Requiring  the  State  to  establish  only  that 
unequal  treatment  Is  In  furtherance  of  a 
permissible  goal,  without  also  requiring  the 
State  to  sliow  that  the  means  chosen  to 
effectuate  that  goal  are  rationally  related  to 
Its  achievement,  makes  equal  protection 
analysis  no  more  than  an  empty  gesture." 
In  my  view,  the  parents  and  children  In 
Edgewood,  and  in  like  districts,  suffer  from 
an  invidious  discrimination  violative  of  the 
Equal   Protection   Clause. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  local 
control  may  not  be  a  legitimate  goal  of  a 
school  financhig  system.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  the  State  must  guarantee  each  district 
an  equal  per-pupll  revenue  from  the  state 
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school  financing  system.  Nor  does  It  mean,  as 
the  majority  appears  to  believe,  that,  by 
affirming  the  decision  below,  this  Court 
would  be  "interposing  on  the  States  Inflexi- 
ble constitutional  restraints  that  could  cir- 
cumscribe or  handicap  the  continued  re- 
search and  exp?rimEntation  so  vital  to 
finding  even  partial  solutions  to  educational 
problems  and  to  keeping  abreast  of  ever 
changing  conditions."  On  the  contrary,  It 
would  merely  mean  thnt  the  State  must 
fashion  a  financing  scheme  which  provides 
a  rational  basis  for  the  maximization  of  local 
control,  if  local  control  is  to  remain  a  goal 
of  the  svstem,  and  not  a  scheme  with  "dif- 
ferent treatment  be|tngl  accorded  to  persons 
placed  by  a  statute  into  different  classes  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
objective  of  that  statute."  Reed  v.  Reed.  404 
U.S.  71.  75-76  (1971). 

Perhaps  the  majority  bellves  that  the  ma- 
jor disparity  in  revenues  provided  and  per- 
mitted by  the  Texas  system  is  Inconsequen- 
tial. I  cannot  agree,  however,  that  the 
difference  of  the  magnitude  appearing  In  this 
case  can  sensibly  be  ignored,  particularly 
since  the  State  Itself  considers  it  so  Impor- 
tant to  provide  opportunities  to  exceed  the 
minimum  state  educational  expenditures. 

There  is  no  difnculty  in  identifying  the 
class  that  is  subject  to  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion and  that  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  I  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  parents  and  children  in  the  Edge- 
wood  district,  who  are  plaintiffs  here  and  who 
assert  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
choice  as  Alamo  Heights  to  augment  local 
expenditures  for  schools  but  are  denied  that 
choice  by  state  law.  This  group  constitutes 
a  class  sufficiently  definite  to  Invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.  They  are  as  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  as  were  the  voters  in  allegedly  un- 
represented counties  in  the  reapportionment 
cases.  See.  e.g.,  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186, 
204-208  (1962);  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368, 
375  (1963);  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533, 
554-556  (1964).  And  in  Bullock  v.  Carter.  406 
US.  134  (1972),  where  a  challenge  to  the 
Texas  candidate  filing  fee  on  equal  protec- 
tion grounds  was  upheld,  we  noted  that  the 
victims  of  alleged  discrimination  wrought 
by  the  filing  fee  "cannot  be  described  by 
reference  to  discrete  and  precisely  defined 
segments  of  the  community  as  is  typical 
of  Inequities  challenged  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,"  btit  concluded  that  "we 
wovild  ignore  reality  were  we  not  to  recognize 
that  this  system  falls  with  unequal  weight  on 
voters,  as  well  as  candidates,  according  to 
economic  status."  Id.,  at  144.  Similarly,  In 
the  present  case  we  would  blink  reality  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  school  districts,  and 
students  In  the  end,  are  differentially  affected 
by  the  Texas  school  financing  scheme  with 
respect  to  their  capability  to  supplement  the 
Minimum  Foundation  School  Program.  At 
the  very  least,  the  law  discriminates  against 
thase  children  and  their  parents  who  live  In 
districts  where  the  per-pupll  tax  base  is  suf- 
ficiently low  to  make  impossible  the  provision 
of  comparable  school  revenues  by  resort  to 
the  real  property  tax  which  is  the  only  de- 
vice the  State  extends  for  this  purpose. 

rOOTNOTES 

1  The  heart  of  the  Texas  system  id  embodied 
In  an  Intricate  series  of  statutory  provisions 
which  make  up  Chapter  16  of  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation Code,  V.  T.  0.  A..  Education  Code 
i  16.01  et  seq.  See  also  V.  T.  C.  A..  Education 
Code  5  16.01  et  seq..  and  §  20.10  et  seq. 

"The  figures  discussed  are  from  Plaintiffs' 
Exhibits  7,  8,  and  12.  The  figures  are  from 
the  1967-1968  school  year.  Because  the  vari- 
ous exhibits  relied  upon  different  attendance 
totals,  the  per  pupil  results  do  not  precisely 
correspond  to  the  gross  figures  quoted.  The 
disparity  between  districts,  rather  than  the 
actual  figures,  is  the  important  factor. 

=  Brief  for  Appellants,  pp.  11-13,  35. 

« Variable  assessment  practices  are  also  re- 
vealed in  this  record.  Apellants  do  not,  how- 
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The  Court  today  decides.  In 
State  may  constitutionally  v 
of  education  which  It  offers 
accordance    with    the    amoun 
wealth  located  in  the  school 
which  they  reside.   The  ma,, 
represents    an    abrupt    depart 
mainstream  of  recent  state  and 

decisions  concerning  the 

of  state  educational  financing 
pendent   upon   taxable   local 
unfortunately,  though,  the 
ing  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
historic  commitment  to 
tional  opportunity  and  as  u.._ 
quiescence  in  a  system  which 
dren  in  their  earliest  years  of 
reach   their   full   potential   as 
Court  does  this  despite  the 
substantial  Justification  for  a 
arbitrarily  channels  educationa  i 
accordance  with  the  fortuity  ( 
of  taxable  wealth  within  each 

In  my  Judgment,  the  right  of 
can  to  an  equal  start  In  life, 
provision  of  a  state  service  as 
education  is  concerned.  Is  far 
permit  state  discrimination   . 
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Nor  can  I  accept  the  notion  .  .. 
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trary  to  the  majority's  suggestlc  n 
singularly  unsuited  to  the  tasl   ( 
a  remedy  for  this  discrlmlnatlc  n 
am  unsatisfied  with  the  hope  i 
"political"  solution  sometime 
finite  future  while.  In  the  _ 
less   children    unjustifiably 
educations  that  "may  affect  th^lr 
minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  t 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education. 
494    (1954).    I   must    therefor* 
dissent. 
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The  Court  acknowledges  tha 
Interdlstrlct  disparities  In 
tures"  exist  in  Texas,  ante,  at 
these  disparities  are  "largely  a 
differences  in  the  amounts  of 
through  local  property  taxation , 
But  instead  of  closely  examinin  ; 
ness  of  these  disparities  and 
ness  of  the  Texas  financing 
undertakes  an  elaborate 
efforts  Texas  has  purportedly 
the   gaps  between   Its  districti 
levels  of  district  wealth  and 
tional   funding.   Yet,   however 
Texas'  equalizing  efforts,   the 
case  is  not  whether  Texas  is 
to  ameliorate  the  worst 
criminatory  scheme,  but  rathe; 
scheme   itself  is  In  fact 
discriminatory  In  the  face  of  t 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  eq 
of  the  laws.  When  the  Texas  fi;i 
is  taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  nj 
be  doubted  that  it  produces  a 
impact  on  substantial  numbers 
age  children  of  the  State  of 
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Funds  to  support  public  edxicbtlon 
are  derived  from  three  sources: 
lorem  property  taxes;   the  Federal 
ment;   and  the  state  government 
lightening  to  consider  these  In 

Under  Texas  law  the  only  mechanism 
vlded   the   local   school  district 
new,   unencumbered  revenues 
to  tax  property  located  within 
At  the  same  time,  the  Texas  financing 
effectively  restricts  the  use  of 
by   local   property   taxation   tc 
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The  significance  of  the  local  prc^)erty  tax 
element  of  the  Texas  financing  scheme  Is 
appareni  TrOin  the  fact  tSat  it  provides  the 
funds  to  meet  some  40 %  of  the  cost  of  pul!= 
lie  education  for  Texas  as  a  whole.'  Yet  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  any  particular  Texas 
district  can  raise  Is  dependent  on  two  fac- 
tors— its  tax  rate  and  its  amount  of  taxable 
property.  The  first  factor  Is  determined  by 
the  property-taxpaylng  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict.' But  regardless  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  local  voters  for  public  education,  the 
second  factor — the  taxable  property  wealth 
of  the  district — necessarily  restricts  the  dis- 
trict's ability  to  raise  funds  to  support  public 
education.*  Thus,  even  though  the  voters  of 
two  Texas  districts  may  be  willing  to  make 
the  same  t€uc  effort,  the  results  for  the  dis- 
tricts will  be  substantially  different  if  one 
Is  property  rich  while  the  other  is  proi>erty 
poor.  The  necessary  effect  of  the  Texas  local 
property  tax  Is,  In  short,  to  favor  property 
rich  districts  and  to  disfavor  property  pKX>r 
ones. 

The  seriously  disparate  consequences  of  the 
Texas  local  property  tax,  when  that  tax  is 
considered  alone,  are  amply  Illustrated  by 
data  presented  to  the  District  Court  by  ap- 
pellees. These  data  Included  a  detailed  study 
of  a  sample  of  110  Texas  school  districts  •  for 
the  1967-1968  school  year  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Joel  S.  Berke  of  Syracxise  University's 
Educational  Finance  Policy  Institute.  Among 
other  things,  this  study  revealed  that  the  10 
richest  districts  examined,  each  of  which  had 
more  than  $100,000  in  taxable  property  per 
pupil,  raised  through  local  effort  an  aver- 
age of  $610  per  pupil,  whereas  the  four  poor- 
est districts  studied,  each  of  which  bad  less 
than  $10,000  in  taxable  property  per  pupil, 
were  atole  to  raise  only  an  average  of  $63 
per  pupil."  And,  as  the  Court  effectively  rec- 
ognizes, ante,  at  — ,  this  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  taxable  property  per 
pupil  and  the  amount  of  local  revenues  per 
pupil  holds  true  for  the  96  districts  In  be- 
tween the  richest  and  the  poorest  districts." 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  disparity  of 
per  pupil  revenues  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
the  result  of  lack  of  local  effort— that  is, 
lower  tax  rates — by  property  poor  districts. 
To  the  contrary,  the  data  presented  below  In- 
dlctate  that  the  poorest  districts  tend  to 
have  the  highest  tax  rates  and  the  richest  dis- 
tricts tend  to  have  the  lowest  tax  rates."^ 
Yet,  despite  the  apparent  extra  effort  being 
made  by  the  poorest  districts,  they  are  un- 
able even  to  begin  to  match  the  richest  dis- 
tricts in  terms  of  the  production  of  local 
revenues.  For  example,  the  10  richest  districts 
studied  by  Professor  Berke  were  able  to  pro- 
duce $585  per  pupil  with  an  equalized  tax 
rate  of  31  cents  on  $100  of  equalized  valua- 
tion, but  the  four  poorest  districts  studied 
with  an  equalized  rate  of  70  cents  on  $100 
of  equalized  valuation,  were  able  to  produce 
only  $60  per  pupU."  Without  more,  this  state 
Imposed  system  of  educational  funding  pre- 
sents a  serious  picture  of  widely  varying 
treatment  of  Texas  school  districts,  and 
thereby  of  Texas  school  chUdren,  in  terms 
of  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  public 
education. 

Nor  are  these  funding  variations  corrected 
by  the  other  aspects  of  the  Texas  financing 
scheme.  The  Federal  Government  provides 
funds  sufficient  to  cover  only  some  10%  of 
the  total  cost  of  public  education  in  Texas." 
Furthermore,  while  these  federal  funds  are 
not  distributed  in  Texas  solely  on  a  per  pupU 
basis,  appellants  do  not  here  contend  that 
they  are  used  In  such  a  way  as  to  ameliorate 
significantly  the  widely  varying  consequences 
for  Texas  school  districts  and  school  children 
of  the  local  property  tax  element  of  the  state 
financing  scheme."^ 

state  funds  provide  the  remaining  some 
60%  of  the  monies  spent  on  public  educa- 
tion in  Texas."  Technically,  they  are  dis- 
tributed under  two  programs.  The  first  is  the 
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Available  School  Fund,  for  which  provision 
Is  made  in  the  Texas  Constitution."  The 
Available  School  Fund  is  comprised  of  reve- 
nues phtained  from  a  number  of  sources, 
including  recelpia  Trom  tjje  5t*te  ad  valorem 
property  tax.  one-fourth  of  all  monieo  Col- 
lected by  the  occupation  taxes,  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  legislature  from  general 
revenues,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
Permanent  School  Fund."  For  the  1970-1971 
school  year  the  Available  School  Fund  con- 
tained $296,000,000.  The  Texas  Constitution 
requires  that  this  money  be  distributed 
annually  on  a  per  capita  basis  ">  to  the  local 
school  districts.  Obviously  such  a  fiat  grant 
could  not  alone  eradicate  the  funding  differ- 
entials attributable  to  the  local  property 
tax.  Moreover,  today  the  Available  School 
Fund  Is  in  reality  simply  one  facet  of  tho 
second  state  financing  program,  the  Mini- 
mum Foundation  School  Program,"  since 
each  district's  annual  share  of  the  Fund  is 
deducted  from  the  sum  to  which  the  district 
is  entitled  under  the  Foundation  P>rogram.=' 

The  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program 
provides  funds  for  three  specific  purposes: 
professional  salaries,  current  operating  ex- 
penses, and  transportation  expenses.^'  The 
State  pays,  on  an  overall  basis,  for  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  cost  of  the  Program;  the 
remaining  20%  is  distributed  among  the 
local  school  districts  under  the  Local  Fund 
Assignment .»  Each  district's  share  of  the 
Local  Fund  Assignment  Is  determined  by  a 
complex  "economic  index"  which  is  designed 
to  allocate  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  to 
property  rich  districts  than  to  property  poor 
districts.^*  Each  district  pays  its  share  with 
revenues  derived  from  local  property 
taxation. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Minimum  Foun- 
dation School  Program  is  to  provide  certain 
basic  funding  for  each  local  Texas  school 
district."  At  the  same  time,  the  Program  was 
apparently  intended  to  Improve,  to  some  de- 
gree, the  financial  position  of  property  poor 
districts  relative  to  property  rich  districts, 
since — through  the  -obb  of  the  economic  in- 
dex— an  effort  is  made  to  charge  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  the  Program  to 
rich  districts.*  It  bears  noting,  however, 
that  substantial  criticism  has  been  leveled 
at  the  practical  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
index  system  of  local  cost  allocation.-"'  In 
theory,  the  index  is  designed  to  ascertain  the 
relative  ability  of  each  district  to  contribute 
to  the  Local  Fund  Assignment  from  local 
property  taxes.  Yet  the  Index  Is  not  devel- 
oped simply  on  the  basis  of  each  district's 
taxable  wealth.  It  also  takes  into  account 
the  district's  relative  income  from  manufac- 
turing, mining,  and  agriculture.  Its  payrolls, 
and  Its  scholastic  pop\ilatlon.=»  It  Is  difficult 
to  discern  precisely  how  these  latter  factors 
are  predictive  of  a  district's  relative  ability 
to  raise  revenues  through  local  property 
taxes.  Thus,  in  1966;  one  of  the  consultants 
who  originally  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Texas  economic  Index  adopted 
in  1949  told  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Public  Education:  »  "The  Economic  Index 
approach  to  evaluating  local  ability  offers  a 
little  better  measure  than  sheer  chance  but 
not  much." 

Moreover,  even  putting  aside  these  criti- 
cisms of  the  economic  index  as  a  device  for 
achieving  meaningful  district  wealth  equali- 
zation through  cost  allocation,  poor  districts 
still  do  not  necessarily  receive  more  state  aid 
than  property  rich  districts.  For  the  stand- 
ards which  currently  determine  the  amount 
received  from  the  Foundation  Program  by 
any  particular  district"  favor  property  rich 
districts."  Thus,  focusing  on  the  same  Edge- 
wood  Independent  and  Alamo  Heights  School 
Districts  which  the  majority  uses  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  we  find  that  In  1967-1968 
property  rich  Alamo  Heights, "  which  raised 
$333  per  pupil  on  an  equalized  tax  rate  of 
85^  per  $100  valuation,  received  $225  per  pupil 
from  the  Foundation  Program,  while  property 
poor  Edgewood. »  which  raised  only  $26  per 
pupU  with  an  equalized  tax  rate  of  $1.05  per 


$100  valuation,  received  only  $222  per  pupU 
from  the  Foundation  Program."  And,  more 
recent  data,  which  indicates  that  for  the 
1970-1971  school  year  Alamo  Heights  received 
$491  per  pupil  from  the  Program  while  Edge- 
wood  received  only  $356  per  pupil,  hardly 
suggests  that,  t]}*  wealth  gap  between  the 
districts  is  being  narrowed  by  the  St?t«  ^""0- 
gram.  To  the  contrary,  whereas  In  1967-1968 
Alamo  Heights  received  only  $3  per  pupil  or 
about  1%,  more  than  Edgewood  in  state  aid, 
by  1970-1971  the  gap  had  widened  to  a  dif- 
ference of  $135  per  pupil,  or  about  38%."  It 
was  data  of  this  character  that  prompted  the 
District  Court  to  observe  that  "the  current 
(state  aid]  system  tends  to  subsidize  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around."  »  337  F.  Supp.  280,  282. 
And  even  the  appellants  go  no  further  here 
than  to  venture  that  the  Minimum  Founda- 
tion School  Program  has  "a  mildly  equaliz- 
ing effect."  " 

Despite  these  facts,  the  majority  continu- 
ally emphasizes  how  much  state  aid  has,  in 
recent  years,  been  given  to  property  poor 
Texas  school  districts.  What  the  Court  fails 
to  emphasize  Is  the  cruel  irony  of  how  much 
more  state  aid  is  being  given  to  property 
rich  Texas  school  districts  on  top  of  their 
already  substantial  local  property  tax  rev- 
enues.»s  Under  any  view,  then.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  state  aid  provided  by  the  Founda- 
tion School  Program  fails  to  compensate  for 
the  large  funding  variations  attributable  to 
the  local  property  tax  element  of  the  Texas 
financing  scheme.  And  it  is  these  stark  dif- 
ferences In  the  treatment  of  Texas  school 
districts  and  school  children  inherent  in  the 
Texas  financing  scheme,  not  the  absolute 
amount  of  state  aid  provided  to  any  particu- 
lar school  district,  that  are  the  crux  of  this 
case.  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  escaping 
the  conclusion  that  the  local  property  tax 
which  Is  dependent  upon  taxable  district 
property  wealth  Is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Texas  scheme  for  financing  public  educa- 
tlon.» 

B 

The  appellants  do  not  deny  the  disparities 
in  educational  funding  caused  by  variations 
in  taxable  district  property  wealth.  They  do 
contend,  however,  that  whatever  the  differ- 
ences in  per  pupil  spending  among  Texas 
districts,  there  are  no  discriminatory  con- 
sequences for  the  children  of  the  disadvan- 
taged districts.  They  recognize  that  what  Is 
at  stake  In  this  case  Is  the  quality  of  the 
public  education  provided  Texas  children 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  But  ap- 
pellants reject  the  suggestion  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  any  particular  district  Is 
determined  by  money — beyond  some  mini- 
mal level  of  funding  which  they  believe  to 
be  assured  every  Texas  district  by  the  Mini- 
mum Foundation  School  Program.  In  their 
view,  there  is  simply  no  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  any  Texas  school 
children  as  a  result  of  the  widely  varying 
per  pupil  spending  power  provided  districts 
xinder   the   current   financing  scheme. 

In  my  view,  though,  even  an  unadorned 
restatement  of  this  contention  Is  sufficient 
to  reveal  Its  absurdity.  Authorities  concerned 
with  educational  quality  no  doubt  disagree 
as  to  the  significance  of  variations  In  per 
pupU  spending"  Indeed,  conflicting  expert 
testimony  was  presented  to  the  District 
Court  in  this  case  concerning  the  effect  of 
spending  variations  on  educational  achieve- 
ment.«»  We  sit,  however,  not  to  resolve  dis- 
putes over  educational  theory  but  to  enforce 
our  Constitution.  It  is  an  Inescapable  fact 
that  if  one  district  has  more  funds  available 
per  pupil  than  another  district,  the  former 
will  have  greater  choice  in  educational  plan- 
ning than  wlU  the  latter.  In  this  regard,  I 
believe  the  question  of  discrimination  in 
educational  quality  must  be  deemed  to  be 
an  objective  one  that  looks  to  what  the 
State  provides  its  children,  not  to  what  the 
ChUdren  are  able  to  do  with  what  they  re- 
ceive. That  a  child  forced  to  attend  an  under- 
funded school  with  poorer  physical  facilities. 
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less  experienced  teachers,  larger  classes,  and 
a  narrower  range  of  courses  than  a  school 
with  substantially  more  funds — and  thus 
with  greater  choice  In  educational  planning — 
may  nevertheless  excel  la  to  the  credit  of  the 
child,  not  the  State,  cf.  Missouri  ex  rel. 
Cianes  v.  Canada,  305  US,  337.,  »*»  (1938). 
Indeed,  whc  can  ever  measure  for  such 
a  child  the  opportunities  lost  and  the  talents 
wasted  for  want  of  a  broader,  more  enriched 
education?  Discrimination  In  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  that  Is  afforded  a  child  must  be 
our  standard. 

Hence,  even  before  this  Court  recognized 
Its  duty  to  tear  down  the  barriers  of  state 
enforced  racial  segregation  In  public  edu- 
cation. It  acknowledged  that  inequality  In 
the  educational  facilities  provided  to  stu- 
dents may  make  for  discriminatory  state  ac- 
tion as  contemplated  by  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  As  a  basis  for  striking  down 
state  enforced  segregation  of  a  law  school, 
the  Court  In  Sweatt  v.  Painter.  339  U.S.  629, 
633-634  ( 1950) ,  stated : 

"(Wle  cannot  find  substantial  equality  In 
the  educational  opportunities  offered  white 
and  Negro  law  students  by  the  State.  In 
tenns  of  number  of  faculty,  variety  of  courses 
and  opportunity  for  specialization,  size  of 
the  student  body,  scope  of  the  library,  avail- 
ability of  law  review  and  similar  activities, 
the  [white  only]  Law  School  is  superior.  .  .  . 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  who  had  a 
free  choice  between  these  law  schools  would 
consider  the  question  close." 
See  also  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Re- 
gents  for  Higher  Ediication,  339  U.S.  637 
(1950).  Likewise  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
If  the  children  of  Texas  had  a  free  choice, 
they  would  choose  to  be  educated  in  districts 
with  fewer  resources,  and  hence  with  more 
antiquated  plants,  less  experienced  teachers, 
and  a  less  diversified  curriculum.  In  fact. 
If  financing  variations  are  so  insignificant  to 
educational  quality,  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  number  of  our  country's  wealth- 
iest school  districts,  who  have  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  argue  in  support  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Texas  legislation,  have  never- 
theless zealously  pursued  Its  cause  before  this 
Court." 

The  consequences.  In  terms  of  objective 
educational  inputs  of  the  variations  in  dis- 
trict funding  caused  by  the  Texas  financing 
scheme  are  apparent  from  the  data  intro- 
duced before  the  District  Court.  For  example, 
m  1968-1969.  lOO'^  of  the  teachers  In  the 
property  rich  Alamo  Heights  School  District 
had  college  degrees."  By  contrast,  during  the 
same  school  year  only  80.02 '^  of  the  teachers 
had  college  degrees  In  the  property  poor 
Edgewood  Independent  School  District."  Also, 
in  1968-1969.  approximately  47%  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Edgewood  District  were  on 
emergency  teaching  permits,  whereas  only 
IKn  of  the  teachers  In  Alamo  Heights  were 
on  such  permits.*^  This  Is  undoubtedly  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  Edgewood's  teacher 
salary  scale  was  approximately  80%  of 
Alamo  Heights'."  And,  not  surprisingly,  th« 
teacher-student  ratio  varies  significantly  be- 
tween the  two  districts."  In  other  words,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  difference  in  the  funds 
available  to  districts  results  in  a  difference  in 
educational  inputs  available  for  a  child's 
public  education  In  Texas.  For  constitutional 
pvirposes,  I  believe  this  situation,  which  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  Texas  financing 
scheme,  raises  a  grave  question  of  state 
created  discrimination  in  the  provision  of 
public  education.  Cf.  Gaston  County  v. 
United  States,  395  U.S.  285,  293-294  (1969). 
At  the  very  least.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
Interdlstrlct  disparities  in  funding  and  in 
resulting  educational  Inputs  shown  by  ap- 
pellees to  exist  under  the  Texas  financing 
scheme,  the  burden  of  proving  that  these  dis- 
parities do  not  in  fact  affect  the  quality  of 
children's  education  must  fall  upon  the  ap- 
pellants. Cf.  Hobson  V.  Hansen,  327  P.  Supp. 
844,  860-861  (DC  1971).  Yet  appellants  made 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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no  effort  in  the  District  Couft  to  demon- 
strate that  educational  quality  \a  not  affected 
by  variations  in  funding  and  Iq  resulting  in- 
puts. And,  in  this  Court,  tbejf  have  argued 
no  more  than  that  the  relati*:i3hlp  la  am- 
biguous. Tills  is  hardly  suflaclenit  to  overcome 
appellees'  prima  facie  showing'  of  state  cre- 
ated discrimination  between  tl:  e  school  chil- 
dren of  Texas  with  respect  to  <  bjectlve  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Nor  can  I  accept  the  appells  nts'  apparent 
suggestion  that  the  Texas  Mlnli  aum  Founda- 
tion School  Program  effectiv(  ly  eradicates 
any  discriminatory  effects  othei  wise  resulting 
from  the  local  property  tax  el  ement  of  the 
Texas  financing  scheme.  App  ;llants  assert 
that,  despite  Its  Imperfections  the  Program 
"does  guarantee  an  adequate  education  to 
every  child." «»  The  majority,  1  a  considering 
the  constitutionality  of  the  T(  xas  financing 
scheme,  seems  to  find  substai  tial  merit  In 
this  contention,  for  It  tells  us  t  lat  the  Foun- 
dation Program  "was  designed  to  provide  an 
adequate  nUnimum  education  il  offering  in 

every  school  in  the  State,"  anti ,  at ,  and 

that  the  Program  "assurles]  t  basic  educa- 
tion for  every  child,"  ante,  at .  But  I  fall 

to  understand  how  the  constll  utional  prob- 
lems inherent  In  the  flnanclr  g  scheme  are 
eased  by  the  Foundation  Pro  jram.  Indeed, 
the  precise  thrust  of  the  appel  ants'  and  the 
Coxirt's  remarks  are  not  altog  :ther  clear  to 
me. 

The  suggestloii  may  be  that  the  state  aid 
received  via  the  Foundation  ]  »rogram  suffi- 
ciently improves  the  positlox  of  property 
poor  districts  vis-A-vis  propt  rty  rich  dis- 
tricts— in  terms  of  educatioi  lal  funds — to 
eliminate  any  claim  of  Interdla  trlct  discrimi- 
nation in  available  educatic  nal  resources 
which  might  otherwise  exist  f  educational 
funding  were  dependent  sole  y  upon  local 
property  taxation.  Certainly  1  be  Court  has 
recognized  that  to  demand  pi  eclse  equality 
of  treatment  is  normally  ui  realistic,  and 
thus  minor  differences  Inheren  t  In  any  prac- 
tical context  usually  will  not  make  out  a 
substantial  equal  protectloi  claim.  See 
e.  g.,  Mayer  v.  City  of  Chicagc ,  404  VS.  189, 
194-195  (1971);  Draper  v.  Wt  shington,  372 
U.S.  487,  495-496  ( 1963 ) ;  Bain  Peanut  Co.  v. 
Pinson,  282  U.S.  499.  501  (193  ).  But  as  has 
already  been  seen,  we  are  ha  dly  presented 
here  with  some  de  minimis  cla  ,m  of  dlscrlm- 
Inatlou  resulting  from  the  "p  ay"  necessary 
In  any  functioning  system;  tc  the  contrary. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Foundatlo:  i  Program  ut- 
terly falls  to  ameliorate  the  seriously  dis- 
criminatory effects  of  the  1  acal  property 
tax." 

Alternatively,  the  appellanti  and  the  ma- 
jority may  believe  that  the  Eq  ual  Protection 
Clause  cannot  be  offended  bj  substantially 
unequal  state  treatment  of  p4  rsons  who  are 
similarly  situated  so  long  as  he  State  pro- 
vides everyone  with  somi  >  unspecified 
amount  of  education  wblcl]  evidently  la 
"enough." '"  The  basis  for  sue;  i  a  novel  view 
is  far  from  clear.  It  is,  of  coi  irse,  true  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  i  ;quire  precise 
equality  In  the  treatment  of  ill  persons.  As 
Mr.   Justice  Frankfurter  expli  ined : 

"The  equality  at  which  the  'equal  protec- 
tion' clause  alms  Is  not  a  disei  ibodled  equal- 
ity. The  Fourteenth  Amendme  it  enjoins  'the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  laws  are 
not  abstract  propositions.  .  .  .  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  require  things  which  are  dif- 
ferent In  fact  or  opinion  to  be  treated  In  law 
as  though  they  were  the  sa:  ae."  Tigner  v. 
Texas,  310  VS.  141,  147  (1940) 

See  also  Douglas  v.  Califoi  nia,  372  U.  S. 
353,  357  (1963);  Goesaert  '■.  Cleary,  335 
U.  S.  464,  466  (1948).  But  tils  Coiu-t  has 
never  suggested  that  becaua  e  some  "ade- 
quate" level  of  benefits  Is  p  'ovlded  to  all, 
discrimination  in  the  provlsl  on  of  services 
Is  therefore  constitutionally  i  excusable.  The 
Equal  Protection  Clause  is  nc  t  addressed  to 
the  minimal  sufficiency  but  rather  to  the 
unjustifiable  Inequalities  of  state  action. 
It  mandates  nothing  less  thai  that  "all  p>er- 
sons  similarly  clrcximstanced  (  ball  be  treated 
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alike."  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
253  U.  S.  412,  416   (1920). 

Even  if  the  Equal  Protection 
compassAd  some  theory  of  coinstltutlonal 
adequacy,  discrimination  In  the  ]  irovision  of 
educational  opportunity  wouU 
seem  to  be  a  poor  candidate  for 
tlon.  Neither  the  majority  nor 
Informs  us  how  Judicially  manageable  stand 
ards  are  to  be  derived  for  deterialnlng  how 
much  education  is  "enough"  to  Excuse  con- 
stitutional discrimination.  One  \^ould  think 
that  the  majority  would  heed  its  town  fervent 
affirmation  of  judicial  self-restriilnt  before 
undertaking  the  complex  task  of  determining 
at  large  what  level  of  education  Is  coiastltu- 
tionally  sufBcient.  Indeed,  the  majority's 
apparent  reliance  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
educational  opportunity  assupid  by  the 
Texas  Minimum  Foundation  Sch(  lol  Program 
seems  fundamentally  lnconslste|it  with  its 
own  recognition  that  educational!  authorities 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  whall  makes  for 
educational  quality,  see  ante,  at] — ,  —  n.  86 
and  n.  101.  If,  as  the  majority  stresses,  such 
authorities  are  uncertain  as  to  the  impact 
of  various  levels  of  funding  on  educational 
quality,  I  fall  to  see  where  It  fi|id8  the  ex 
pertlse  to  divine  that  the  part 
of  funding  provided  by  the 
an  adequate  educational  opporti 
less  an  education  substantially 
quality  to  that  which  a  higher  le^el  of  fund- 
ing might  provide.  Certainly  appellants' 
mere  assertion  before  this  Court  j  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  education  guaran^d  by  the 
Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  can 
not  obscure  the  constitutional  Implications 
of  the  discrimination  In  educatlo  aal  funding 
and  objective  educational  inpus  resulting 
trom  the  local  property  tax— particularly 
since  the  appellees  offered  substantial  un 
controverted    evidence    before  -  -      - 

Court  Impugning  the  now  mbch  touted 
"adequacy"  of  the  education  guaranteed  by 
the  Foundation  Program." 

In  my  view,  then.  It  Is  Inequality — not 
some  notion  of  gross  Inadequacy  — of  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  raises  a  question  of 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  I  find 
any  other  approach  to  the  Issue  uQlntelUglble 
and  without  directing  principle.  Here  appel- 
lees have  made  a  substantial  sho'  ring  of  wide 
variations  In  educational  funding  and  the 
resulting  educational  opportunlt  r  afforded  to 
the  school  children  of  Texas.  Ttils  discrim- 
ination Is.  In  large  measure,  att  rlbutable  to 
significant  disparities  In  the  taiable  wealth 
of  local  Texas  school  districts.  Tl  ils  is  a  suffi- 
cient showing  to  raise  a  substuntlal  ques- 
tion of  discriminatory  state  ac  ,lon  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Cls  use.™ 
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Despite  the  evident  dlscrlmiz  atory  effect 
of  the  Texas  financing  scheme,  lioth  the  ap 
pellants  and  the  majority  raise 
questions  concerning  the  preci  «  character 
of  the  disadvantaged  class  In  tl  is  case.  The 
District  Court  concluded  that  tae  Texas  fl 
nanclng  scheme  draws  "distinction  between 
groups    of    citizens    depending 
wealth  of  the  district  in  which  tl  ,ey  live"  and 
thvis  creates  a  disadvantaged  cla  ss  composed 
of  persons  living  in  property  pdor  districts. 
See  337  F.  Supp.,  at  282.  See  alsb  id.,  at  281 
In  light  of  the  data  lntroduce<l  before  the 
District    Coxut,    the    conclusion 
school   children  of   property   piior   districts 
constitute  a  sufficient  class  for  (lur  purposes 
seems  indisputable  to  me. 

Appellants  contend,  however,  that  In  con- 
stitutional terms  this  case  Invo  ves  nothing 
more  than  discrimination  ai;ainst 
school    districts,    not    against 


since  on  its  face  the  state  scheme  is  con 


cerned  only  with  the  provision 


loceJ 
individuals. 


of  funds  to 


local  districts.  The  result  of  tlie  Texas  fi- 
nancing scheme,  appellants  suggest,  is 
merely  that  some  local  district*  have  more 
available  revenues  for  educai  Ion;  others 
have  less.  In  that  respect,  ther  point  out, 
the  States  have  broad  discretlm  in  draw- 
ing reasonable  distinctions  betwi  ten  their  po- 
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lltlcal  subdivisions.  See  Griffin  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  County.  337 
U.S.  218,  231  (1964);  McGowan  v.  Maryland. 
366  U.S.  420,  427  (1961);  SaUburg  v.  Mary- 
land, 346  U.S.  545,  500-554  (1954). 

But  this  Court  has  consistently  recognized 
that  where  there  Is  In  fact  discrimination 
against  Individual  interests,  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  Is  not  Inapplicable  simply  becaxise  the 
discrimination  is  based  upon  some  group 
characteristic  such  as  geographic  location. 
See  Gordon  v.  Lance,  403  U.S.  1,  4  (1971); 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  665-566  (1964) ; 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  379  (1963). 
Texas  has  chosen  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation for  all  Its  citizens,  and  it  has  embodied 
that  decision  In  its  constitution."  Yet,  having 
established  public  education  for  Its  citizens, 
the  State,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  var- 
iations In  local  property  wealth  endemic  to 
Texas'  financing  scheme,  has  provided  some 
Texas  school  children  with  substantially  less 
resources  for  their  education  than  others. 
Thus,  while  on  Its  face  the  Texas  scheme 
may  merely  discriminate  between  local  dis- 
tricts, the  impact  of  that  discrimination  falls 
directly  upon  the  children  whose  educational 
opportunity  Is  dependent  upon  where  they 
happen  to  live.  Consequently,  the  District 
Court  correctly  concluded  that  the  Texas 
financing  scheme  discriminates,  from  a  con- 
stitutional perspective,  between  school  age 
children  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  taxable 
property  located  within  their  local  districts. 

In  my  Brother  Stewart's  view,  however, 
such  a  description  of  the  discrimination  In- 
herent In  this  case  Is  apparently  not  suf- 
ficient, for  It  fails  to  define  the  "kind  of  ob- 
jectively identifiable  classes"  that  he  evident- 
ly perceives  to  be  necessary  for  a  claim  to  be 
"cognizable    under    the    Equal    Protection 

Clause,"  ante,  at .  He  asserts  that  this  is 

also  the  view  of  the  majority,  but  he  is  un- 
able to  cite,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find,  any 
portion  of  the  Court's  opinion  which  remote- 
ly suggests  that  there  Is  no  objectively  Iden- 
tifiable or  definable  class  in  this  case.  In  any 
case,  if  he  means  to  suggest  that  an  essen- 
tial predicate  to  equal  protection  analysis  is 
the  precise  identification  of  the  particular 
individuals  who  comprise  the  disadvantaged 
class,  I  fall  to  find  the  source  from  which  he 
derives  such  a  requirement.  Certainly  such 
precision  Is  not  analytically  necessary.  So 
long  as  the  basis  of  the  discrimination  Ls 
clearly  Identified,  it  Is  possible  to  test  it 
against  the  State's  purpose  for  such  dis- 
crimination— whatever  the  standard  of  equal 
protection  analysis  employed."  This  Is  clear 
from  our  decision  only  last  Term  in  Bullock 
V.  Carter.  405  VS.  134  (1972),  where  the 
Court,  In  striking  down  Texas'  primary  filing 
fees  as  violative  of  equal  protection,  found  no 
impediment  to  equal  protection  analysis  in 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  disadvan- 
taged class  could  not  be  readily  Identified. 
The  Court  recognized  that  the  filing  fee 
system  tended  "to  deny  some  voters  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their 
chooeing;  at  the  same  time  It  gives  the 
affluent  power  to  place  on  the  ballot  their 
own  names  or  the  names  of  persons  they  fa- 
vor." Id.,  at  144.  The  Court  also  recognized 
that  "[t]hls  disparity  In  voting  power  based 
on  wealth  cannot  be  described  by  reference 
to  discrete  and  precisely  defined  segments  of 
the  community  as  Is  typical  of  inequities 
challenged  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  ..."  Ibid.  Nevertheless,  it  concluded 
that  "we  would  Ignore  reality  were  we  not 
to  recogfilze  that  this  system  falls  with  un- 
equal weight  on  voters  .  .  .  according  to  their 
economic  status."  Ibid.  The  nature  of  the 
classification  In  Bullock  was  clear,  although 
the  precise  membership  of  the  disadvantaged 
class  was  not.  This  was  enough  in  Bullock 
for  purposes  of  equal  protection  analysis. 
It  Is  enough  here. 

It  may  be,  though,  that  my  Brother  Stew- 

Fooinotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ART  Is  not  In  fact  demanding  precise  Identi- 
fication of  the  membership  of  the  disad- 
vantaged class  for  purposes  of  equal  pro- 
tection analysis,  but  Is  merely  unable  to 
discern  with  sufflclent  clarity  the  nature  of 
the  discrimination  charged  in  this  case.  In- 
deed, the  Court  itself  displays  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  dis- 
crimination and  the  resulting  disadvantaged 
class  alleged  to  exist  In  this  case.  See  ante, 
at  — .  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  equal 
protection  analysis  to  have  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  nature  of  the  discrimination  at 
Issue.  In  fact,  the  absence  of  such  a  clear, 
articulatable  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  alleged  discrimination  In  a  particular  In- 
stance may  well  suggest  the  absence  of  any 
real  discrimination.  But  such  Is  hardly  the 
case  here. 

A  number  of  theories  of  discrimination 
have,  to  be  sure,  been  considered  in  the 
course  of  this  litigation.  Thus,  the  District 
Court  found  that  In  Texas  the  poor  and  mi- 
nority group  members  tend  to  live  in  prop- 
erty poor  districts,  suggesting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  both  personal  wealth 
and  race.  See  337  F.  Supp.,  at  282  and  n.  3. 
The  Court  goes  to  great  lengths  to  discredit 
the  data  upon  which  the  District  Court  re- 
lied and  thereby  Its  conclusion  that  poor 
people  live  in  property  poor  districts.^  Al- 
though I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Coiirt's  analysis  In  rejecting 
the  data  submitted  below,°*  I  have  no  need 
to  join  issue  on  these  factual  disputes. 

I  believe  it  is  sufficient  that  the  overarch- 
ing form  of  discrimination  In  this  case  Is 
between  the  school  children  of  Texas  on  the 
basis  of  the  taxable  property  wealth  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  happen  to  live.  To 
understand  both  the  precise  nature  of  this 
discrimination  and  the  parameters  of  the 
disadvantaged  class  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
sider the  constitutional  principle  which  ap- 
pellees contend  is  controlling  In  the  context 
of  educational  financing.  In  their  complaint 
appellees  asserted  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  local  district  wealth  to  be 
determinative  of  educational  opportunity." 
This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying,  as  the 
District  Court  concluded,  that  consistent 
with  the  guarantee  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  "the  quality  of  public  education 
may  not  be  a  function  of  wealth,  other  than 
the  wealth  of  the  state  as  a  whole."  337  F. 
Supp.,  at  284.  Under  such  a  principle,  the 
children  of  a  district  are  excessively  advan- 
taged If  that  district  has  more  taxable  prop- 
erty per  pupil  than  the  average  amount  of 
taxable  property  per  pupil  considering  the 
State  as  a  whole.  By  contrast,  the  children 
of  a  district  are  disadvantaged  if  that  district 
has  less  taxable  property  per  pupil  than  the 
state  average.  The  majority  attempts  to  dis- 
parage such  a  definition  of  the  disadvantaged 
class  as  the  product  of  an  "artificially  defined 
level"  of  district  wealth.  Ante,  at  — .  But 
such  is  clearly  not  the  case,  for  this  is  the 
definition  unmistakably  dictated  by  the  con- 
stitutional principle  for  which  appellees 
have  argued  throughout  the  course  of  this 
litigation.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  a  clearer 
definition  of  either  the  disadvantaged  class 
of  Texas  school  children  or  the  allegedly  un- 
constitutional discrimination  suffered  by  the 
members  of  that  class  under  the  present 
Texas  financing  scheme  could  be  asked  for, 
much  less  needed."  Whether  this  discrimina- 
tion, against  the  school  children  of  property 
poor  districts,  inherent  in  the  Texas  financ- 
ing scheme  is  violative  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  is  the  question  to  which  we  must 
now  turn. 

n 

In  striking  down  the  Texas  financing 
scheme  because  of  the  interdlstrlct  varia- 
tions In  taxable  property  wealth,  the  District 
Court  determined  that  it  was  Insufficient 
for  appellants  to  show  merely  that  the  State's 
scheme  was  rationally  related  to  some  legiti- 
mate state  purpose;  rather,  the  dlscrimina- 
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tion  inherent  In  the  scheme  bad  to  l>e  shown 
necessary  to  promote  a  "compelling  state  in- 
terest" in  order  to  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny.  The  basis  for  this  determination 
was  two-fold:  first,  the  financing  scheme 
divides  citizens  on  a  wealth  basis,  a  classi- 
fication which  the  District  Court  viewed  as 
highly  suspect;  and  second,  the  discrimina- 
tory scheme  directly  affects  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "fundamental  Interest," 
namely,  education. 

This  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  state 
discrimination  which  either  aidversely  affects 
a  "fundamental  Interest,"  see,  e.g.,  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein,  405  U.S.  330,  336-342  (1972); 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  VS.  618,  629-631 
(1969) ,  or  is  based  on  a  distinction  of  a  sxis- 
pect  character,  see,  e.g.,  Graham  v.  Richard- 
son. 403  U.S.  365,  372  (1971);  McLaughlin  v. 
Florida,  379  U.S.  184,  191-192  (1964),  must 
be  carefully  scrutinized  to  ensure  that  the 
scheme  is  necessary  to  promote  a  substantial 
legitimate  state  Interest.  See,  e.g.,  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein.  405  U.S.,  at  342-343;  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson.  394  U.S.,  at  634.  The  majority 
today  concludes,  however,  that  the  Texas 
scheme  is  not  subject  to  such  a  strict  stand- 
ard of  review  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Instead,  In  Its  view,  the  Texas 
scheme  must  be  tested  by  nothing  more 
than  that  lenient  standard  of  rationality 
which  we  have  traditionally  applied  to  dis- 
criminatory state  action  In  the  context  of 
economic  and  commercial  matters.  See  e.g., 
McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  UJ5.  420,  425-426 
(1961);Jlforey  v.  Doud,  354  U.S.  457,  466-466 
(1957);  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia, 
253  U.S.  412,  415  (1920);  Lindsley  v.  Natural 
Carbonic  Gas  Co..  220  U.S.  61.  78-79  (1911). 
By  BO  doing  the  Court  avoids  the  telling 
task  of  searching  for  a  substantial  state  in- 
terest which  the  Texas  financing  scheme, 
with  its  variations  in  taxable  district  prop- 
erty wealth,  is  necessairy  to  further.  I  can- 
not accept  such  an  emasculation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  In  the  context  of 
this  case. 

A 

To  begin  virlth,  I  must  once  more  voice  my 
disagreement  with  the  Court's  rigidified  ap- 
proach to  equal  protection  analysis.  See 
Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397  U.S.  471,  519-521 
(1970)  (dissenting  opinion);  Richardson  v. 
Belcher,  404  U.S.  78,  90  (1971)  (dissenting 
opinion).  The  Court  apparently  seeks  to  es- 
tablish today  that  equal  protection  cases  fall 
into  one  of  two  neat  categories  which  dic- 
tate the  appropriate  standaird  of  review — 
strict  scrutiny  or  mere  rationality.  But  this 
Court's  decisions  In  the  field  of  equal  pro- 
tection defy  such  easy  categorization.  A 
principled  reading  of  what  this  Court  has 
done  reveals  that  It  has  applied  a  spectrum 
of  standards  in  reviewing  discrimination  al- 
legedly violative  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  This  spectrum  clearly  comprehends 
variations  in  the  degree  of  care  with  which 
the  Court  vrtll  scrutinize  particular  classifica- 
tions, depending.  I  believe,  on  the  constitu- 
tional and  societal  Importance  of  the  interest 
adversely  affected  and  the  recognized  in- 
vidlousness  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  par- 
ticular classification  is  drawn.  I  find  In  fact 
that  many  of  the  Court's  recent  decisions 
embody  the  very  sort  of  reasoned  approach 
to  equal  protection  analysis  for  which  I  pre- 
viously argued — that  is  an  approach  In  which 
"concentration  [IsJ  placed  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  claseiflcation  In  question,  the 
relative  Importance  to  the  individuals  in  the 
class  discriminated  against  of  the  govern- 
mental benefits  they  do  not  receive,  and  the 
asserted  state  interests  in  support  of  the 
classification."  Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397 
U.S.,  at  520-521   (dissenting  opinion) . 

I  therefore  cannot  accept  the  majority's 
labored  efforts  to  demonstrate  that  funda- 
mental interests,  which  call  for  strict  scru- 
tiny of  the  challenged  classification,  en- 
compass only  established  rights  which  we 
are  somehow  bound  to  recognize  from  the 
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text  of  the  Constitution  Itself.  To  be  siire, 
some  Interests  which  the  Court  ixaa  deemed 
to  be  fundamental  for  purpoees  of  equal 
protection  analysis  are  themselves  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights.  Thus,  discrimina- 
tion against  the  guaranteed  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  has  called  for  strict  Judicial  scru- 
tiny. See  Police  Department  of  the  City  o/ 
Chicago  v.  Mosley,  408  U.S.  92  (1972).  Fur- 
ther, every  citizen's  right  to  travel  Inter- 
state, although  nowhere  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  Implicit  In  the  premises  underlying 
the  Document:  the  right  "was  conceived 
from  the  beginning  to  be  a  concomitant  of 
the  stronger  Union  the  Constitution  cre- 
ated." United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745, 
758  (1966).  See  also  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6 
Wall.  35.  48  (1867).  Consequently,  the  Court 
has  required  that  a  state  classification  affect- 
ing the  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
travel  must  be  "shown  to  be  necessary  to 
promote  a  compelling  governmental  inter- 
est." Shapin  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618.  634 
(1969).  But  It  will  not  do  to  suggest  that 
the  "answer"  to  whether  an  interest  Is 
fundamental  for  purposes  of  equal  protec- 
tion analysis  is  always  determined  by 
whether  that  Interest  "is  a  right  .  .  .  ex- 
plicitly or  Implicitly  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution," ante,  at ." 

I  would  like  to  know  where  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  to  procreate,  Skin- 
ner V.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williams<m,  316  U.S. 
635,  541  (1942),  or  the  right  to  vote  In  state 
elections,  e.g.,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533 
(1964).  or  the  right  to  an  appeal  from  a 
criminal  conviction,  e.g..  Griffin  v.  Illinois. 
351  U.S.  12  (1966).  These  are  Instances  In 
which,  due  to  the  Importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake  the  Court  has  displayed  a  strong 
concern  with  the  existence  of  discriminatory 
state  treatment.  But  the  Court  has  never 
said  or  Indicated  that  these  are  Interests 
which  Independently  enjoy  full-blown  con- 
stitutional protection. 

Thus,  In  Buck  v.  Bell,  274  U.S.  200  (1927), 
the  Court  refused  to  recognize  a  substan- 
tive constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
procreate.  Nevertheless,  In  Skinner  v.  Okla- 
homa ex  rel.  Williamson,  316  U.S.,  at  541,  the 
Court,  without  Impugning  the  continuing 
vality  of  Buck  v.  Bell,  held  that  "strict  scru- 
tiny" of  state  discrimination  affecting  pro- 
creation "Is  essential,"  for  "(mjarrlage  and 
procreation  are  fundamental  to  the  very 
existence  and  survival  of  the  race."  Recently, 
In  Roe  V.  Wade,  —  U.S.  — ,  —  (1973),  the 
Importance  of  procreation  has  Indeed  been 
explained  on  the  basis  of  its  Intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  which  we  have  recognized.  Yet  the 
limited  stature  thereby  accorded  any  "right" 
to  procreate  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  time  the  Court  reaffirmed  its  Initial 
decision  In  Buck  v.  Bell.  See  Roe  v.  Wade.  — 
U.S.,  at  — . 

Similarly,  the  right  to  vote  in  state  elec- 
tions has  been  recognized  as  a  "fundamental 
political  right,"  because  the  Cotirt  concluded 
very  early  that  It  Is  "preservative  of  all 
rights."  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  VS.  356. 
370  (1886);  see.  e.g.,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377 
US.  533.  561-562  (1964) .  For  this  reason,  "this 
Court  has  made  clear  that  a  citizen  has  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  to  partici- 
pate in  elections  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
citizens  in  the  jurisdiction."  Dunn  v.  Blum- 
stein,  405  U.S.  330.  336  (1972)  (emphasis 
added) .  The  final  source  of  such  protection 
from  Inequality  in  the  provision  of  the  state 
franchise  Is.  of  course,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that  whatever  degree 
of  Importance  has  been  attached  to  the  state 
electoral  process  when  unequally  distributed, 
the  right  to  vote  In  state  electloas  has  Itself 
never  been  accorded  the  stature  of  an  in- 
dependent constitutional  guarantee.*"  See 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  V3.  113  (1970); 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District  No.  15, 
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celved  (by  the  Court]  to  Justify  t."  UcGowan 
V.  Maryland,  366  U.8.,  at  426.  But  In  Baird 
the  Court  clearly  did  not  adliere  to  these 
highly  tolerant  standards  of  tiadltlonal  ra- 
tional review.  For  although  thisre  were  con- 
ceivable state  Interests  Intendfid  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  statute — e.g..  ^terrence  of 
premarital  sexual  activity;  regiilation  of  the 
dissemination  of  potentially  dangerous  ar- 
ticles— the  Court  was  not  prept  red  to  accept 
these  Interests  on  their  face,  but  instead 
proceeded  to  test  their  substantl  allty  by  Inde- 
pendent analysis.  See  406  U.S.  at  449-454. 
Such  close  scrutiny  of  the  Sti.te's  interests 
was  hardly  characteristic  of  Ihe  deference 
shown  state  classifications  In  tie  context  of 
economic  Interests.  See,  e.g.,  Goesaert  v. 
Cleary.  335  U.S.  464  (1948);  Ki>tch  v.  Board 
of  River  Port  Pilot  Commissioners,  supra. 
Yet  I  think  the  Court's  action  was  entirely 
appropriate  for  access  to  and  \  ,se  of  contra- 
ceptives bears  a  close  relatloishlp  to  the 
Individual's  constitutional  rlglit  of  privacy. 
See  405  U.S.,  at  453-454;  id,  at  463-464 
(WHrrE,  J.,  concurring).  See  also  Roe  v. 
Wade.  —VS.,  at  — . 

A  similar  process  of  analysis  with  respect 
to  the  invidlousness  of  the  has  s  on  which  a 
particular  classification  Is  driwn  has  also 
Influenced  the  Court  as  to  th)  appropriate 
degree  of  scrutiny  to  be  accord*  d  any  partlc- 
ular  case.  The  highly  suspect  character  of 
classifications  based  on  race,*'  nationality,''* 
or  alienage*^  Is  well  establlshled.  The  rea- 
sons why  such  classifications  call  for  close 
Judicial  scrutiny  are  manifold.  Certain  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  have  f requei  itly  been  rec- 
ognized as  "discrete  and  lnsul4r  minorities" 
who  are  relatively  powerless  to)  protect  their 
Interests  in  the  political  procesd.  See  Graham 
V.  Richardson,  403  UJ3.  365,  3' 2  (1971);  cf. 
United  States  v.  Carotene  Prot  ucts  Co.,  304 
U.S.  144,  152-153  n.  4  (1938).  Moreover,  race, 
nationality,  or  alienage  Is  "  'In  most  circum- 
stances Irrelevant'  to  any  co  istitutionally 
acceptable  legislative  purpose  Hirabayashi 
V.  United  States.  320  U.S.  81.  103."  McLaugh- 
lin V.  Florida,  379  U.S.,  at  192.  Instead,  lines 
drawn  on  such  bases  are  freqvently  the  re- 
flection of  historic  prejudices  rather  than 
legislative  rationality.  It  may  l>e  that  all  of 
these  considerations,  which  nake  for  par- 
ticular Judicial  solicitude  in  the  face  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  rac(  i,  nationality, 
or  alienage,  do  not  coalesce — o'  at  least  not 
to  the  same  degree — In  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. Nevertheless,  the  le  considera- 
tions have  undoubtedly  influenced  the  care 
with  which  the  Court  has  scrutinized  other 
forms  of  discrimination. 

In  James  v.  Strange,  407  U.£l.  128  (1972), 
the  Court  held  unconstitutiona  I  a  state  stat- 
ute which  provided  for  recoupment  from 
Indigent  convicts  of  legal  defeise  fees  paid 
by  the  State.  The  Court  found  that  the 
statute  impermissibly  different!  ated  between 
Indigent  criminals  in  debt  to  he  state  and 
civil  Judgment  debtors,  since  (rlmlnal  deb- 
tors were  denied  various  protective  exemp- 
tions afforded  civil  Judgment  debtors.*^  The 
Court  suggested  that  in  reviewing  the  stat- 
ute imder  the  Equal  Protectlm  Clause,  It 
was  merely  applying  the  tradltl  onal  require- 
ment that  there  be  "  'some  ra'  ionallty'  "  Ui 
the  line  drawn  between  the  d  fferent  types 
of  debtors.  Id.,  at  140.  Yet  It  tl  en  proceeded 
to  scrutinize  the  statute  with  1  ess  than  tra- 
ditional deference  and  restralit.  Thus  the 
Court  recognized  "that  state  rec<  upment  stat- 
utes may  be  token  legitmate  state  inter- 
ests" In  recovering  expenses  and  discourag- 
ing fraud.  Nevertheless,  Mb.  Juiitice  Powell, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  coi  eluded  that 
"these  Interests  are  not  thw  irted  by  re- 
quiring more  even  treatment  of  Indigent 
criminal  defendants  with  oth>r  classes  of 
debtors  to  whom  the  statute  its  slf  repeatedly 
makes  reference.  State  recoupment  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  state  Inten  sts  they  may 
serve,  need  not  blight  In  such  d  scrimlnatwy 
fashion  the  hopes  of  indigei  ts  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-respect."  Id,  at  141-142. 
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The  Court,  In  short,  clearly  did  not  con- 
sider the  problems  of  fraud  and  collection 
that  the  state  legislature  might  have 
concluded  were  peculiar  to  Indigent  criminal 
defendants  to  be  either  sufficiently  im- 
portant or  at  least  sufficiently  substantiated 
to  Justify  denial  of  the  protective  exemp- 
tions affored  to  all  civil  Judgment  debtors,  to 
a  class  composed  exclusively  of  indigent 
criminal  debtors.. 

Similarly,  In  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71 
(1971),  the  Court,  in  striking  down  a  state 
statute  which  gave  men  preference  over 
women  when  persons  of  equal  entitlement 
apply  for  assignment  as  an  administrator  of 
a  particular  estate,  resetted  to  a  more  string- 
ent standard  of  equal  protection  review  than 
that  employed  in  cases  involving  commercial 
matters.  The  Court  indicated  that  It  was  test- 
ing the  claim  of  sex  discrimination  by  noth- 
ing more  than  whether  the  line  drawn  bore 
"a  rational  relationship  to  a  state  objective," 
which  it  recognized  as  a  legitimate  effort  to 
reduce  the  work  of  probate  courts  In  choos- 
ing between  competing  applications  for  let- 
ters of  administration.  Id.,  at  76.  Accepting 
such  a  purpose,  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
had  thought  the  classification  to  be  sustain- 
able on  the  basis  that  the  le^  olature  might 
have  reasonably  concluded  ti  at,  as  a  rule, 
men  have  more  experience  than  women  in 
business  matters  relevant  to  the  administra- 
tion of  estate.  93  Idaho  511,  514,  465  P.  2d 
635,  638  (1970).  This  Court,  however,  con- 
cluded that  "[t]o  give  a  mandatory  prefer- 
ence to  members  of  either  sex  over  members 
of  the  other,  merely  to  accomplish  the  elimi- 
nation of  hearings  on  the  merits.  Is  to  make 
the  very  kind  of  arbitrary  legislative  choice 
forbidden  by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  .  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  76. 
This  Court,  In  other  words,  was  unwilling  to 
consider  a  theoretical  and  unsubstantiated 
basis  for  distinction — ^however  reasonable  It 
might  appear — sufficient  to  sustain  a  statute 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

James  and  Reed  can  only  be  understood 
as  instances  In  which  the  particularly  in- 
vidious character  of  the  classification  caused 
the  Court  to  pause  and  scrutinize  with  more 
than  traditional  care  the  rationality  of  state 
discrimination.  Discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  past  criminality  and  on  the  basis  of  sex 
posed  for  the  Court  the  spectre  of  forms  of 
discrimination  which  it  Implicitly  recognized 
to  have  deep  social  and  legal  roots  without 
necessarily  having  any  basis  in  actual  diff- 
erences. Still,  the  Court's  sensitivity  to  the 
tnvldlousness  of  the  basis  for  discrimination 
Is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  its  decisions 
protecting  the  Interests  of  children  bom  out 
of  wedlock  from  discriminatory  state  actlMi. 
See  Weber  v.  Aetna  Casualty  <fr  Surety  Co., 
406  U.S.  164  (1972);  Levy  v.  Louisiana.  391 
U.S.  68  (1968). 

In  Weber,  the  Court  struck  down  a  por- 
tion of  a  state  workmen's  compensation  stat- 
ute that  relegated  unacknowledged  illegiti- 
mate children  of  the  deceased  to  a  lesser 
status  with  respect  to  benefits  than  that 
occupied  by  legitimate  children  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  Court  acknowledged  the  true 
nature  of  its  Inquiry  in  cases  such  as  these: 
"What  legitimate  state  Interest  does  the  clas- 
sification promote?  What  fundamental  i>er- 
sonal  rights  might  the  classification  endan- 
ger?" Id.,  at  173.  Embarking  upon  a  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  substantiality  of 
the  State's  Justifications  for  the  classifica- 
tion, the  Court  rejected  the  contention  that 
the  classification  refiected  what  might  be 
presumed  to  have  been  the  deceased's  pref- 
erence of  beneficiaries  as  "not  compelling  . . . 
where  dependency  on  the  deceased  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  anyone's  recovery  .  .  ."  IXrid. 
Likewise,  It  deemed  the  relationship  between 
the  State's  Interest  In  encouraging  legiti- 
mate family  relationships  and  the  burden 
placed  (Ml  the  Illegitimates  too  tenuous  to 
permit  the  classification   to  stand.  Ibid.  A 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clear  insight  Into  the  basis  of  the  Court's 
action  Is  provided  by  Its  conclusion: 

"|I Imposing  disablUties  on  the  illegiti- 
mate child  Is  contrary  to  the  basic  concept 
of  our  system  that  legal  burdens  should 
bear  some  Telationshlp  to  individual  re- 
sponsibility or  wrongdoing.  Obviously,  no 
child  is  responsible  for  his  birth  and  penal- 
izing the  Illegitimate  child  is  an  ineffectual — 
as  well  as  an  unjust — way  of  deterring  the 
parent.  Courts  are  powerless  to  prevent  the 
social  opprobrium  suffered  by  these  hapless 
children,  but  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  enable  us  to  strike  down  discriminatory 
laws  relating  to  status  of  birth."  406  U.S., 
at  175-176   (footnote  omitted). 

Status  of  birth,  like  the  color  of  one's  skin, 
is  something  which  the  individual  cannot 
control,  and  should  generally  be  Irrelevant 
in  legislative  considerations.  Yet  Illegitimacy 
has  long  been  stigmatized  by  our  society. 
Hence,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  birth — 
particularly  when  it  affects  innocent  chil- 
dren— warrants  special  Judicial  considera- 
tion. 

In  summary.  It  seems  to  me  Inescapably 
clear  that  this  Court  has  consistently  ad- 
justed the  care  with  which  it  will  review 
state  discrimination  In  light  of  the  constitu- 
tional significance  of  the  interests  affected 
and  the  invidlousness  of  the  particular  clas- 
sification. In  the  context  of  economic  Inter- 
ests, we  find  that  discriminatory  state  action 
is  almost  always  sustsilned  for  such  Interests 
are  generally  far  removed  from  constitutional 
guarantees.  Moreover,  "Itjhe  extremes  to 
which  the  Court  has  gone  in  dreaming  up  ra- 
tional bases  for  state  regulation  In  that  area 
may  in  many  Instances  be  ascribed  to  a 
healthy  revulsion  from  the  Court's  earlier 
excesses  in  using  the  Constitution  to  protect 
Interests  that  have  more  than  enough  power 
to  protect  themselves  In  the  legislative  halls." 
Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397  U.S..  at  520  (dis- 
senting opinion).  But  the  situation  differs 
markedly  when  discrimination  against  Im- 
portant Individual  Interests  with  constitu- 
tional Implications  and  against  particularly 
disadvantaged  or  powerless  classes  Is  In- 
volved. The  majority  suggests,  however,  that  a 
variable  standard  of  review  would  give  this 
Court  the  appearance  of  a  "super  le^lature." 

Ante,  at  .  I  cannot  agree.  Such  an  ^- 

proach  seems  to  me  a  part  of  the  guarantees 
of  our  Constitution  and  of  the  historic  ex- 
periences with  oppression  of  and  discrimina- 
tion against  discrete,  powerless  minorities 
which  underlie  that  Document.  In  truth,  the 
Court  Itself  will  be  open  to  the  criticism, 
raised  by  the  majority  so  long  as  it  continues 
on  its  present  course  of  effectively  selecting 
in  private  which  cases  will  be  afforded  special 
consideration  without  acknowledging  the 
true  basis  of  Its  action.*^  Opinions  such  as 
those  In  Beed  and  James  seem  drawn  more 
as  efforts  to  shield  rather  than  to  reveal  the 
true  basis  of  the  Court's  decisions.  Such  ob- 
fuscated action  may  be  appropriate  to  a 
political  body  such  as  a  legislature,  but  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  this  Court.  Open  debate 
of  the  bases  for  the  Court's  action  is  essential 
to  the  rationality  and  consistency  of  our  de- 
cisionmaking process.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  avoid  the  label  of  legislature  and  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  process. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  today  attempts 
to  force  this  case  into  the  same  category  for 
purposes  of  equal  protection  analysis  as  de- 
cisions Involving  discrimination  affecting 
commercial  Interests.  By  so  aolng,  the  ma- 
jority singles  this  case  out  for  analytic  treat- 
ment at  odds  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  clear  trend  of  recent  decisions  in  this 
Court,  and  thereby  ignores  the  constitutional 
Importance  of  the  interest  at  stake  and  the 
Invidlousness  of  the  particular  classification, 
factors  that  call  for  more  than  the  lenient 
scrunity  of  the  Texas  financing  scheme  which 
the  majority  pursues.  Yet  If  the  discrimina- 
tion Inherent  In  the  Texas  scheme  is  scruti- 
nized with  the  care  demanded  by  the  Interest 
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and  classification  present  In  this  case,  the 
unconstitutionality  of  that  scheme  is  unmis- 
takable. 

B 

Since  the  Cotul  now  suggests  that  only 
interests  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are 
fundamental  for  purposes  of  equal  protection 
analysis  and  since  it  rejects  the  contention 
that  public  education  is  fundamental,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Court  concludes  that  public 
education  is  not  constitutionally  guaranteed. 
It  is  true  that  this  Court  has  never  deemed 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  to  be 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  It  has 
on  occasion  suggested  that  state  supported 
education  Is  a  privilege  bestowed  by  a  State 
on  Its  citizens.  See  Missouri  ex  rel.  Gaines  v. 
Canada.  305  U.S.  337,  349  (1938).  Neverthe- 
less, the  fundamental  importance  of  educa- 
tion is  amply  indicated  by  the  prior  decisions 
of  this  Court,  by  the  unique  status  accorded 
public  education  by  oiur  society,  and  by  the 
close  relationship  between  education  and 
some  of  our  most  basic  constitutional  valvies. 

The  special  concern  of  this  Court  with  the 
educational  process  of  our  country  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge.  Undoubtedly,  this 
Court's  most  famous  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  contained  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education.  347   U.S.   4*3,  493    (1964): 

"Today,  edtication  is  p)erhaps  the  nKwt  im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic 
society.  It  is  required  In  the  jjerformanoe  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  in  armed  forces.  It  is  very  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  Today  it  Is  a  prin- 
cipal instrument  In  awakening  the  child  to 
cultural  values  in  preparing  him  for  later 
professional  training,  and  In  helping  to  ad- 
Just  normally  to  his  environment.  .  .  ." 

Only  last  Term  the  Court  recognized  that 
"[plrovldlng  public  schools  ranks  at  th» 
very  apex  of  the  function  of  a  State."  Wis- 
corisin  v.  Yoder.  406  U.S.  205,  213  (1972). 
This  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  fact  tbat  in 
48  of  our  50  States  the  provision  ot  public 
education  is  mandated  by  the  state  con- 
Rtitution.**  No  other  state  function  is  so 
tiniformily  recognized  •  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  our  society's  well-being.  In  large 
measure,  the  explanation  for  the  special  Im- 
portance attached  to  education  most  rest,  as 
the  Court  recognized  in  Yoder,  id.,  at  231.  on 
the  facts  that  "some  degree  of  education  la 
necessary  to  prepare  citizens  to  participate 
effectively  and  Intelligently  hi  our  open 
political  system  .  .  .,"  and  that  "edacatiux 
prepares  individuals  to  be  self-reliant  and 
self-sufficient  particip>ant8  In  society."  Both 
facets  of  this  observation  are  suggestive  of 
the  substantial  relationship  which  educa- 
tion bears  to  guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 

Education  directly  affects  the  abQlty  of 
a  child  to  exercise  his  First  Amendment  In- 
terests both  as  a  source  and  as  a  receiver  of 
Information  and  Ideas,  whatever  interests  he 
may  pursue  in  life.  This  Court's  decision  in 
Sueesy  v.  Neic  Hampshire.  354  US.  234.  250 
(1957).  speaks  of  the  right  of  students  "to 
Inquire,  to  study,  and  to  evaluate,  to  gain 
new  maturity  and  understanding.  .  .  ." 
Thus,  we  have  not  casually  described  the 
classroom  as  the  "  "marketplace  of  ideas.'  " 
Kfyishian  v.  Board  of  Repents.  385  U.S.  589, 
603  (1967).  The  opportunity  for  formal  edu- 
cation may  not  necessarily  be  the  essential 
determinant  of  an  individual's  ability  to  en- 
Joy  throughout  his  life  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  a.<;sociatlon  guaranteed  to  him 
by  the  First  Amendment.  But  such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  enhance  the  Individual's  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights,  not  only  during  but 
also  following  school  attendance.  Thus,  in 
the  final  analysis,  "the  pivotal  position  of 
education  to  success  in  American  society  and 
its  essential  role  in  opening  up  to  the  in- 
dividual the  central  experiences  of  our  cul- 
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tiire  lend  It  an  Importance  that  is  undeni- 
able." » 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  the  political 
process.  "Americans  regard  the  public  schools 
as  a  most  vital  civic  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment." School  District  of  Abington  Town- 
ship V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203,  230  (1963) 
(Brennan.  J.,  concurring).  Education  serves 
the  essential  function  of  instill  lug  in  our 
young  an  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  principles  and  operation  of  our  gov- 
ernmental processes."  Education  may  tnstUl 
the  Interest  and  provide  the  tools  necessary 
for  political  discourse  and  debate.  Indeed,  it 
has  frequently  been  suggested  that  educa- 
tion is  the  dominant  factor  affecting  i>oliti- 
cal  consciousness  and  participation."^  A  sys- 
tem of  "  ( c  1  ompetition  in  ideas  and  govern- 
mental policies  is  at  the  core  of  our  electoral 
process  and  of  First  Amendment  freedoms." 
Williams  v.  Rhodes,  393  U.S.  23.  32  (1968). 
But  of  most  Unmediate  and  direct  concern 
must  be  the  demonstrated  effect  of  education 
on  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  elec- 
torate. The  right  to  vote  in  federal  elections  is 
conferred  by  Art.  I,  }  2.  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  access 
to  the  state  franchise  has  been  afforded  spe- 
cial protection  because  it  Is  "preservative  of 
other  basic  civil  and  political  rights."  Rey- 
nolds V.  Sims.  377  UjS.  533.  561-562  (1964). 
Data  from  the  Presidential  Election  of  1968 
clearly  demonstrates  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween participation  in  the  electoral  process 
and  level  of  educational  attainment;  "  and, 
as  this  Court  recognized  in  Gaston  v.  United 
States,  395  U.S.  285,  296  (1969) ,  the  quality  of 
education  offered  may  influence  a  child's  de- 
cision to  "enter  or  remain  in  school."  It  Is  this 
very  sort  of  Intimate  relationship  between  a 
particular  personal  interest  and  specl&c  con- 
stitutional guarantees  that  has  heretofore 
caused  the  Court  to  attach  special  signifi- 
cance, for  purposes  of  equal  protection  anal- 
ysis, to  Individual  Interests  such  as  procrea- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  the  state  franchise." 

WhUe  ultimately  disputing  little  of  thU, 
the  majority  seeks  refuge  in  the  fact  that  the 
Court  has  "never  presumed  to  possess  either 
the  ability  or  the  authority  to  guarantee  the 
citizenry  the  most  effective  speech  or  the 
most  informed  electoral  choice."  Ante,  at — . 
This  serves  only  to  blur  what  Is  In  fact  at 
stake.  With  due  respect,  the  issue  is  neither 
provision  of  the  most  effective  speech  nor  of 
the  most  informed  vote.  Appellees  do  not 
now  seek  the  best  education  Texas  might 
provide.  They  do  seek,  however,  an  end  to 
state  discrimination  resulting  from  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  taxable  district  prop- 
erty wealth  that  directly  Impairs  the  abUlty 
of  some  districts  to  provide  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  other  districts  can 
provide  with  the  same  or  even  substantially 
less  tax  effort.  The  Issue  Is,  In  other  words, 
one  of  discrimination  that  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  which  Texas  has  chosen 
to  provide  Its  children;  and,  the  precise 
question  here  is  what  importance  should  at- 
tach to  education  for  purposes  of  equal  pro- 
tection analysis  of  that  discrimination.  As 
this  Court  held  In  Broton  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 347  U.S.,  at  493:  The  opportunity  of 
education,  "where  the  state  has  undertaken 
to  provide  It,  is  a  right  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms."  The  factors 
just  considered,  including  the  relationship 
between  education  and  the  social  and  polit- 
ical interests  enshrined  within  the  Constitu- 
tion, compel  us  to  recognize  the  fundamen- 
tallty  of  education  and  to  scrutinize  with  ap- 
propriate care  the  bases  for  state  discrimina- 
tion affecting  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  Texas'  school  districts '= — a  con- 
clusion which  is  only  strengthened  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  classifica- 
tion in  this  case. 
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See,  e.  jr..  Griffin  v.  Illinois 
Douglas  v.  California,  372 
McDonald  v.  Board  of  Electich. 
of  Chicago,  394  U.S.  802.  807 
Jority,  however,  considers 
fication  In  this  case  to  lack 
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Court's  distinctions  may  be 
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U.S.  235   (1970);   Tate  v 
(1971);  and -even  Bullock  v 
134   (1972).  But  they  are 
slstent  with  the  decisions 
ginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
or  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  supra,  oi 
fornia,  supra. 
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the  poll  tax  Interfered  witt 
Interest — the  exercise  of  th« 
In  addition,  though,  the 
that  "[Ijlnes  drawn  on  the 
property  ...  are  tradltionallj 
at  668.  Under  the  first  part 
nounced  by  the  majority 
class  in  Harper  in  terms  ol 
ysis,  should  have  consisted 
poor  to  afford  the  (1.50 
But  the  Harper  Court  did  no 
In  its  view,  the  Equal 
a  system  which  excludes  [ 
those  unable  to  pay  a  fee  to 
to  pay."  Ibid.   (Emphasis 
the  Court  was  concerned, 
crimination    [was]    lrreleva4t 
the  Court  struck  down  the 
did  not  order  merely  that 
pay  the  tax  be  exempted 
Ity  clearly  was  not 
Itr   of  the   disadvantaged 
essential  to  make  an  equal 
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majority's  contention  that 
past  required  an  absolute 
subjecting    wealth 
scrutiny.  The  Court 
a  case  concerned  simply 
a  transcript  or  an  adequate 
for,  and  Douglas  as  involvUjg 
counsel.  But  in  both  cases 
in  fact  whether  "a  State 
pellate  review  can  do  so  In 
.criminates  against  some 
ants  on  account  of  their 
Illinois,  351  U.  S.,  at  18 
that  regard,  the  Court 
ability  to  purchase  a 
poor  an  adequate  appellate 
to  all  who  have  money 
costs  in  advance,"  ibid. 
and  that  "the  type  of  an 
afforded  .  .  .  hinges  upon 
can    pay    for    the    assistance 
Douglas  v.  California,  372 
(emphasis  added) .  The  right 
was  not  absolutely  denied  t< 
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to  pay;  but  because  of  the  (ost  of  a  tran- 
script and  of  counsel,  the  api  eal  was  a  sub- 
stantlally  less  meaningful  rig  it  for  the  poor 
than  for  the  rich."  It  was  en  these  terms 
that  the  Court  found  a  deniajl  of  equal  pro- 
tection, and  those  terms  clearly  encompassed 
degrees  of  discrimination  or  the  basis  of 
wealth  which  do  not  amouJit  to  outright 
denial  of  the  affected  right  or  interest." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  'orm  of  wealth 
classification  in  this  case  does  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  reccgnlzed  in  the 
previous  decisions  of  this  Court.  Our  prior 
cases  have  dealt  essentially  wl  th  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  personal  wealth."  Here, 
by  contrast,  the  children  of  the  disadvan- 
taged Texas  school  districts  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  not  necessi  rily  because  of 
their  personal  wealth  or  the  i  /ealth  of  their 
families,  but  because  of  the  ta  xable  property 
wealth  of  the  residents  of  ihe  district  In 
which  they  happen  to  live.  T  tie  appropriate 
question,  then,  is  whether  the  same  degree  of 
judicial  solicitude  and  scrutln  j  that  has  pre- 
viously been  afforded  wealth  classifications 
is  warranted  here. 

As  the  Court  points  out,  cnte,  at  ,  no 

previous  decision  has  deeme<  the  presence 
of  Just  a  wealth  classification  io  be  sufficient 
basis  to  call  forth  "rigorous  Judicial  scru- 
tiny" of  allegedly  discrimina  bory  state  ac- 
tion. Compare,  e.g..  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections,  supra,  with,  e.g..  James  v.  Val- 
tierra,  402  U.S.  137  (1971).  Thiit  wealth  clas- 
sifications alone  have  not  necessarily  been 
considered  to  bear  the  same  ligh  degree  of 
suspectness  as  have  classlficaAons  based  on, 
for  instance,  race  or  alienagi  may  be  ex- 
plainable on  a  number  of  grounds.  The 
"poor"  may  not  be  seen  as  pol  Itically  power- 
less as  certain  discrete  and  in  sular  minority 
groups."  Personal  poverty  mair  entail  much 
the  same  social  stigma  as  t  istorlcally  at- 
tached to  certain  racial  or  e  ;hnic  groups."" 
But  personal  poverty  Is  not  a  ]  ermanent  dis- 
ability; Its  shackles  may  be  escaped.  Per- 
haps, most  Importantly,  thcmgh,  personal 
wealth  may  not  necessarily  sh&re  the  general 
irrelevance  as  basis  for  legislative  action  that 
race  or  nationality  is  recognized  to  have. 
While  the  "poor"  have  frequently  been  a 
legally  disadvantaged  group,H  it  cannot  be 
ignored  that  social  legislation  must  fre- 
quently take  cognizance  of  [the  economic 
status  of  our  citizens.  Thus,  we  have  gen- 
erally gauged  the  Invldiousnfess  of  wealth 
classifications  with  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Interests  beine  affected  and 
the  relevance  of  personal  wealtti  to  those  in- 
terests. See  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, supra.  I 

When  evaluated  with  these  considerations 
In  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  group  wealtn  In  this  case 
likewise  calls  for  careful  Judicial  scrutiny. 
First,  It  must  be  recognized  tnat  while  local 
district  wealth  may  serve  otaer  interests," 
It  bears  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
Interest  of  Texas  school  children  in  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
State  of  Texas.  Given  the  importance  of  that 
Interest,  we  must  be  partlculai  ly  sensitive  to 
th©  invidious  characteristics  ct  any  form  of 
discrimination  that  Is  not  cltarly  intended 
to  serve  It,  as  opposed  to  some  other  distinct 
state  interest.  Discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  group  wealth  may  not,  to  le  sure,  reflect 
the  social  stigma  frequently  at  bached  to  per- 
sonal poverty.  Nevertheless,  in  lofar  as  group 
wealth  discrimination  Involve;  wealth  over 
which  the  disadvantaged  Individual  has  no 
significant  control,"  it  repres<  nts  in  fact  a 
more  serious  basis  of  discrimination  than 
does  personal  wealth.  For  sucti  discrimina- 
tion is  no  refiectlon  of  the  Indl  vidual's  char- 
acteristics or  his  abilities.  Aiid  thus — par- 
ticularly in  the  context  of  a  lisadvantaged 
class  composed  of  children — vie  have  previ- 
ously treated  discrimination  on  a  basis  which 
the  individual  cannot  control  as  constitu- 
tionally   disfavored.    Cf.     WeXer    v.    Aetna 
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Casualty  <t  Surety  Co.,  406  U.S.  164  (1972); 
tevy  V.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68  (1968). 

The  disability  of  the  disadvantaged  class 
in  this  case  extends  as  well  into  the  political 
processes  upon  which  we  ordinarily  rely  as 
adequate  for  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  all  Interests.  Here  legislative  reallocation 
of  the  State's  property  wealth  must  be 
sought  In  the  face  of  Inevitable  opposition 
from  significantly  advantaged  districts  that 
have  a  strong  vested  Interest  In  the  preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo,  a  problem  not 
completely  dissimilar  to  that  faced  by  under- 
represented  districts  prior  to  the  Court's  in- 
tervention in  the  process  of  reapportion- 
ment," see  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  191- 
192  (1962). 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  extent  to  which,  in 
contrast  to  our  prior  decisions,  the  State  is 
responsible  for  the  wealth  discrimination  in 
this  instance.  Griffin,  Douglas,  Williams, 
Tate,  and  our  other  prior  eases  have  dealt 
with  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  indig- 
ency which  was  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  the  private  sector.  But  we  have  no  such 
simple  dc  facto  wealth  dlscrhntnation  here. 
The  means  for  financing  public  education  In 
Texas  are  selected  and  specified  by  the  State. 
It  is  the  State  that  has  created  local  school 
districts,  and  tied  educational  funding  to 
the  local  property  tax  and  thereby  to  local 
district  wealth.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
mentally  Imposed  land  use  controls  have  un- 
doubtedly encouraged  and  rlgldlfled  natural 
trends  in  the  allocation  of  particular  areas 
for  residential  or  commercial  use,**  and  thus 
determined  each  district's  amount  of  taxable 
property  wealth.  In  short,  this  case,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Court's  previous  wealth  dis- 
crimination decisions,  can  only  be  seen  as 
"unusual  In  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
mental action  is  the  caiise  of  the  wealth 
classifications."  * 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  Invidious 
characteristics  of  the  group  wealth  classifica- 
tion present  in  this  case  merely  serves  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  careful  judicial 
scrutiny  of  the  State's  Justifications  for  the 
resulting  Interdlstrict  discrimination  in  the 
educational  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
school  children  of  Texas. 
D 

The  nature  of  our  inquiry  into  the  justifi- 
cations for  state  discrimination  Is  essentially 
the  same  In  all  equal  protection  cases:  We 
must  consider  the  substantiality  of  the  state 
interests  sought  to  be  served,  and  we  must 
scrutinize  the  reasonableness  of  the  means 
by  which  the  State  has  sought  to  advance  its 
interests.  See  Police  Dept.  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago V.  Mosley,  408,  U.S.  92,  95  (1972).  Dif- 
ferences In  the  application  of  this  test  are, 
in  my  view,  a  function  of  the  constitutional 
Importance  of  the  Interests  at  stake  and  the 
invldiousness  of  the  particular  classification. 
In  terms  of  the  asserted  state  Interests,  the 
Court  has  indicated  that  it  will  require,  for 
instance,  a  "compelling,"  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son, 394  U.S.  618,  634  (1969),  or  a  "substan- 
tial" or  "important"  Dunn  v.  Blumstein.  405 
VS.  330,  343  (1972),  state  interest  to  Justify 
discrimination  affecting  individual  interests 
of  constitutional  significance.  Whatever  the 
differences,  if  any,  in  these  descriptions  of 
the  character  of  the  state  interest  necessary 
to  sustain  such  discrimination,  basic  to  each 
is,  I  believe,  a  concern  with  the  legitimacy 
and  the  reality  of  the  asserted  state  Interests. 
Thus,  when  interests  of  constitutional  im- 
portance are  at  stake,  the  Court  does  not 
stand  ready  to  credit  the  State's  classification 
with  any  conceivable  legitimate  purpose,*' 
but  demands  a  clear  showing  that  there  are 
legitimate  state  Interests  which  the  classifi- 
cation was  in  fact  intended  to  serve.  Beyond 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  state  s 
purpose  for  the  classification,  the  Court  tra- 
ditionally has  become  Increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  means  by  which  a  State  chooses  to  act 
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as  its  action  affects  more  directly  Interests 
of  constitutional  significance.  See,  e.g.. 
United  States  r.  Robei,  389  U.S.  258,  265 
(1967);  SHelton  v.  Tucker,  3«4  UJ3.  479,  488 
(1960).  Thus,  by  now,  "less  restrictive  alter- 
natives" analysis  is  firmly  established  in 
equal  protection  Jurisprudence.  See  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein,  405  U.S.  330,  343  (1972);  Kramer 
V.  Union  Free  School  District  No.  IS,  395  U.S. 
621,  827  (1969) .  It  seems  to  me  that  the  range 
of  choice  we  are  willing  to  accord  the  State 
in  selecting  the  means  by  which  it  will  act 
and  the  care  with  which  we  scrutinize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  means  which  the  State 
selects  also  must  reflect  the  constitutional 
Importance  of  the  interest  affected  and  the 
invldiousness  of  the  particular  classification. 
Here  both  the  nature  of  the  interest  and  the 
classification  dictate  close  judicial  scrutiny 
of  the  purposes  which  Texas  seeks  to  serve 
with  its  present  educational  financing  scheme 
and  of  the  means  its  has  selected  to  serve 
that  purpose. 

The  only  Justification  offered  by  appellants 
to  sustain  the  discrimination  In  educational 
opportunity  caused  by  the  Texas  financing 
scheme  is  local  educational  control.  Pre- 
sented with  this  justification,  the  District 
Court  concluded  that  "[njot  only  are  de- 
fendants unable  to  demonstrate  compelling 
state  interests  for  their  classification  based 
on  wealth,  they  fall  even  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  these  classifications."  337 
F.  Supp..  at  284.  I  must  agree  with  this 
conclusion. 

At  the  outset,  I  do  not  question  the  local 
control  of  public  education,  as  an  abstract 
matter,  constitutes  a  very  substantial  state 
interest.  We  observed  only  last  Term  that 
"(dlirect  control  over  decisions  vitally  af- 
fecting the  education  of  one's  children  is  a 
need  strongly  felt  in  our  society."  Wright  v. 
Council  of  the  City  of  Emporia.  407  U.S.  451, 
469  (1972).  See  also  id.,  at  477-478  (BuitGER, 
C.  J.,  dissenting) .  The  State's  Interest  In  lo- 
cal educational  control — which  certtilnly  in- 
cludes questions  of  educational  funding — 
has  deep  roots  in  the  inherent  benefits  of 
community  support  for  public  education. 
Consequently,  true  state  dedication  to  local 
control  would  present,  I  think,  a  substantial 
justification  to  weigh  against  simply  inter- 
dlstrict variations  In  the  treatment  of  a 
State's  school  children.  But  I  need  not  now 
decide  how  I  might  ultimately  strike  the  bal- 
ance were  we  confronted  with  a  situation 
where  the  State's  sincere  concern  for  local 
control  inevitably  produced  educational  in- 
equality. For  on  this  record.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  State's  purported  concern  with  local 
control  is  offered  primarily  as  an  excuse 
rather  than  as  a  Justification  for  interdlstrict 
Inequality. 

In  Texas  statewide  laws  regulate  in  fact 
the  most  minute  details  of  local  public  edu- 
cation. For  example,  the  State  prescrlt>es  re- 
quired courses.*  All  textbooks  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  state  approval.*  and  only  ap- 
proved text  books  may  be  used."  The  State 
has  established  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  teaching  in  Texas  public  schools  and  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  certification."  The 
State  has  even  legislated  on  the  length  of 
the  school  dSLy.'"  Texas'  own  courts  have  said : 

"As  a  result  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
our  school  system  is  not  of  mere  local  con- 
cern but  it  is  statewide.  While  a  school  dis- 
trict Is  local  in  territorial  limits,  it  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  vast  school  system  which 
is  coextensive  with  the  confines  of  the  State 
of  Texas."  Treadway  v.  Whitney  Independ- 
ent School  District,  205  S.  W.  2d  97,  99  (Tex. 
Civil  App.  1947). 

See  also  El  Dorado  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict V.  Tisdale,  3  S.  W.  2d  420,  422  (Tex. 
Comm.  App.  1928). 

Moreover,  even  If  we  accept  Texas'  gen- 
eral dedication  to  local  control  in  educa- 
tional matters,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  such  dedication  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal matters.  It  ignores  reality  to  suggest — as 
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the  Court  does,  ante,  at  that  the  local 

property  tax  element  of  the  Texas  financing 
scheme  reflects  a  conscious  legislative  effort 
to  provide  school  districts  with  local  fiscal 
control.  If  Texas  had  a  system  truly  dedi- 
cated to  local  fiscal  control  one  would  expect 
the  quality  of  the  educational  opportunity 
provided  in  each  district  to  vary  with  the 
decision  of  the  voters  In  that  district  as  to 
the  level  of  sacrifice  they  wish  to  make  for 
public  education.  In  fact,  the  Texas  scheme 
produces  precisely  the  c^>posite  result.  Local 
school  districts  cannot  choose  to  have  the 
best  education  in  the  State  by  Imposing  the 
highest  tax  rate.  Instead,  the  quality  of  the 
educational  opportunity  offered  by  any  par- 
ticular district  Is  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  located  in  the 
district — a  factor  over  which  local  voters  can 
exercise  no  control. 

The  study  Introduced  In  the  District  Court 
showed  a  direct  Inverse  relationship  between 
equalized  taxable  district  property  wealth 
and  district  tax  effort  with  the  result  that 
the  property  poor  districts  making  the 
iilghest  tax  effort  obtained  the  lowest  per 
pupil  yield."  The  implications  of  this  situa- 
tion for  local  choice  are  Illustrated  by  again 
comparing  the  Edgewbod  and  Alamo  Heights 
School  Districts.  In  1967-1968,  Edgewood. 
after  contributing  its  share  to  the  Local 
Fund  Assignment,  radsed  only  $26  per  pupil 
through  its  local  property  tax,  whereas 
Alamo  Heights  was  able  to  raise  $333  per 
pupil.  Since  the  funds  received  through  the 
Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  are 
to  be  used  only  for  minimum  professional 
salaries,  transportation  costs,  and  operating 
expenses.  It  Is  not  bard  to  see  the  lack  of 
local  choice — with  respect  to  higher  teacher 
salaries  to  attract  more  and  better  teachers, 
physical  facilities,  library  books,  and  facili- 
ties, special  courses,  or  participation  in  spe- 
cial state  and  federal  matching  fvinds  pro- 
grams— ^under  which  a  property  poor  district 
such  as  Edgewood  is  forced  to  labor."*  In 
fact,  because  of  the  difference  in  taxable 
local  property  wealth,  Edgewood  would  have 
to  tax.  itself  almost  nine  times  as  heavily 
to  obtain  the  same  yield  as  Alamo  Heights .°° 
At  present,  then,  local  control  is  a  myth  for 
many  of  the  local  school  districts  in  Texas. 
As  one  district  court  has  observed,  "rather 
than  reposing  in  each  school  district  the 
economic  power  to  fix  its  own  level  of  per 
pupU  expenditiu-e,  the  State  has  so  arranged 
the  structvire  as  to  guarantee  that  somfi  dis- 
tricts will  spend  low  (with  high  taxes)  while 
others  will  sf>end  high  (with  low  taxes)." 
Von  Dusartz  v.  Hatfield.  334  F.  Supp.  870, 
876  (Minn.  1971). 

In  my  Judgment,  any  substantial  degree  of 
scrutiny  of  the  operation  of  the  Texas  financ- 
ing scheme  reveals  that  the  State  has  selected 
means  wholly  inappropriate  to  secure  Its 
purported  Interest  in  assuring  Its  school  dis- 
tricts local  fiscal  control.<«>  At  the  same  time, 
appellees  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  alter- 
native financing  schemes  which  may  serve 
the  State's  purported  interest  In  local  control 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  present  scheme 
without  the  current  Impairment  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  of  vast  numbers  of 
Texas  school  children."'  I  see  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  explore  the  practical  or  constitu- 
tional merits  of  tliose  suggested  alternatives 
at  this  time,  for  whatever  their  positive  or 
negative  features,  experience  with  the  present 
financing  scheme  Impugns  any  suggestion 
that  it  constitutes  a  ser<ous  effort  to  provide 
local  fiscal  control.  If,  for  the  sake  of  local 
education  control,  this  Court  is  to  sustain 
interdlstrict  discrimination  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  afforded  Texas  school  chil- 
dren, it  should  require  that  the  State  present 
something  more  than  the  mere  sham  now 
before  us. 

m 

In  conclusion  it  Is  essential  to  recognize 
that  an  end  to  the  wide  variations  In  taxable 
district  property  wealth  Inherent  in  the 
Texas  financing  scheme  would  entail  none  of 
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the  untoward  consequences  suggested  by  the 
Court  or  by  the  appellants. 

First,  affirmance  of  the  District  Court's  de- 
cisions would  hardly  sound  the  death  knell 
for  local  control  of  education.  It  would  mean 
neither  centralized  decisionmaking  nor  fed- 
eral  court  Intervention  In  the  operation  of 
public  schools.  Clearly,  this  suit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  local  decisionmaking  with  respect 
to  educational  policy  or  even  educational 
spending.  It  Involves  only  a  narrow  aspect  of 
local  control — namely,  local  control  over  the 
raising  of  educational  funds.  In  fact.  In  strik- 
ing down  interdistrict  disparities  in  taxable 
local  wealth,  the  District  Court  took  the 
course  which  is  most  likely  to  make  true 
local  control  over  educational  decisionmak- 
ing a  reality  for  all  Texas  school  districts. 

Nor  does  the  District  Court's  decision  even 
necessarily  eliminate  local  control  of  edu- 
cational funding.  The  District  Court  struck 
down  nothing  more  than  the  continued  in- 
terdistrict wealth  discrimination  Inherent  in 
the  present  property  tax.  Both  centralized 
and  decentralized  plans  for  educational 
funding  not  involving  such  Interdistrict  dis- 
crimination have  been  put  forward."*  The 
choice  among  these  or  other  alternatives  re- 
mains with  the  State,  not  with  the  federal 
courts.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be  evident 
that  the  degree  of  federal  intervention  in 
matters  of  local  concern  would  be  substan- 
tially less  in  this  context  than  in  previous 
decisions  in  which  we  have  been  asked  ef- 
fectively to  impose  a  particular  scheme  upon 
the  States  under  the  guise  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  See,  e.g.,  Dandridge  v.  Wil- 
liams, 397  U.S.  471  (1970);  cf.  Richardson  v. 
Belcher,  404  U.S.  78  (1971) . 

Still,  we  are  told  that  this  case  requires  us 
"to  condenui  the  State's  Judgment  in  con- 
ferring on  political  subdivisions  the  power 
to  tax  local  property  to  supply  revenues  for 

local  interests."  Ante,  at .  Yet  no  one  In 

the  course  of  this  entire  litigation  has  ever 
questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  local 
property  tax  as  a  device  for  raising  educa- 
tional funds.  The  District  Court's  decision,  at 
most,  restricts  the  power  of  the  State  to  make 
educational  funding  dependent  exclusively 
upon  local  property  taxation  so  long  as  there 
exists  interdistrict  disparities  in  taxable 
property  wealth.  But  it  hardly  eliminates  the 
local  property  tax  as  a  source  of  educational 
funding  or  as  a  means  of  providing  local  fis- 
cal control."* 

The  Court  seeks  solace  for  its  action  today 
In  the  possibility  of  legislative  reform.  The 
Court's  suggestions  of  legislative  redress  and 
experimentation  will  doubtless  be  of  great 
comfort  to  the  school  children  of  Texas' 
disadvantaged  districts,  but  considering  the 
vested  interests  of  wealthy  school  districts 
In  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  they 
are  worth  little  more.  The  possibility  of  leg- 
islative action  is,  in  all  events,  no  answer 
to  this  Court's  duty  under  the  Constitution 
to  eliminate  unjustified  state  discrimination. 
In  this  case  we  have  been  presented  with  an 
Instance  of  such  discrimination.  In  a  part- 
icularly Invidious  form,  against  an  Individ- 
ual Interest  of  large  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical importance.  To  support  the  demon- 
strated discrimination  in  the  provision  of 
educational  opportunity  the  State  has  of- 
fered a  Justification  which,  on  analysis  takes 
on  at  best  an  ephemeral  character.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  the  wide  disparities  in  taxable 
district  property  wealth  inherent  In  the  lo- 
cal property  tax  element  of  the  Texas  financ- 
ing scheme  render  that  scheme  violative  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.'"" 

I  would  therefore  affirm  the  Judgment  of 
the  District  Court. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  See  Von  Dusartz  v.  Hatfield,  334  F.  Supp. 
870  (Minn.  1971) ;  Milliken  v.  Green,  —  Mich. 
— ,—  N.  W.  2d  —  (1972);  Serrano  v.  Priest, 
6.  Cal.  3d  684,  487  P.  2d  1241,  96  Cal.  Rptr. 
601  (1971);  Ro})inson  v.  Cahill.  118  N.  J. 
Super  223.  287  A.  2d  187,  119  N.  J.  Super.  40, 
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Foundation  School  Program  Is  the  provision 
of  funds  for  professional  salaries — more  par- 
ticularly, for  teacher  salaries.  The  Program 
provides  each  district  with  funds  to  pay  its 
professional  payroll  as  determined  by  cer- 
tain state  standards.  See  Tex.  Educ.  Code 
Ann.  §1  16.301-16.316.  If  the  district  fails 
to  pay  its  teachers  at  the  levels  determined 
by  the  state  standards  It  receives  nothing 
from  the  Program.  See  id..  §16.301  (c).  At 
the  same  time,  districts  are  free  to  pay  their 
teachers  salaries  in  excess  of  the  level  set 
by  the  state  standards,  using  local  re- 
venues— that  is,  property  tax  revenue — to 
make  up  the  difference,  see  id..  §  16.301  (a). 

The  state  salary  standards  focus  upon  two 
factors:  the  educational  level  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  district's  teachers.  See  id., 
§1  16.301-16.316.  The  higher  these  two  fac- 
tors are,  the  more  funds  the  district  will 
receive  from  the  Foundation  Program  for 
professional  salaries. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  net  effect 
of  this  scheme  Is  to  provide  more  assistance 
to  property  rich  districts  than  to  property 
poor  ones.  For  rich  districts  are  able  to  pay 
their  teachers,  out  of  local  funds,  salary  in- 
crements above  the  state  minimum  levels. 
Thus,  the  rich  districts  are  able  to  attract 
the  teachers  with  the  best  education  and 
the  most  experience.  To  complete  the  cir- 
cle, this  then  means,  given  the  state  stand- 
ards, that  the  rich  districts  receive  more 
from  the  Foundation  Program  for  profes- 
sional salaries  than  do  poor  districts.  A  por- 
tion of  Professor  Berke's  study  vividly  11- 
ivjstrater.  the  impact  of  the  State's  standards 
on  districts  of  varying  wealth.  See  App.  Ill, 
infra. 

"-  In  1967-1968,  Alamo  Heights  School  Dis- 
trict had  $49,478  In  taxable  property  per 
pupil.  See  Berke  Affidavit,  Table  VII,  App.. 
at  216. 

»^In  1967-1968,  ^dgewood  Independent 
School  District  had  $5,960  in  taxable  property 
per  pupil.  Ibid. 

='  I  fail  to  understand  the  relevance  for  this 
case  of  the  Court's  suggestion  that  if  Alamo 
Heights  School  District,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  physical  size  as  Edgewood 
Independent  School  District  but  which  has 
only  one-fourth  as  many  students,  had  the 
same  number  of  students  as  Edgewood,  the 
former's  per  pupil  expenditure  would  be  con- 
siderably closer  to  the  latter's.  Ante,  at  — , 
n.  3.  Obviously,  this  is  true,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  simple  fact  that  Edgewood  does 
have  four  times  as  many  students  but  not 
four  times  as  much  taxable  property  wealth. 
From  the  perspective  of  Edgewoods  school 
children  then — the  perspective  that  ulti- 
mately counts  here — Edgewood  is  clearly  a 
much  poorer  district  than  Alamo  Heights. 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  districts 
have  equal  taxable  property  wealth  In 
absolute  terms,  but  whether  districts  have 
dlfferlne;  taxable  wealth  given  their  respec- 
tive school-age  populations. 

■^^^In  the  face  of  these  gross  disparities  in 
treatment  which  experience  with  the  Texas 
financing  scheme  has  revealed.  I  cannot 
accept  the  Courts  suggestion  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  remedial  scheme  to  which 
we  should  accord  substantial  deference  be- 
cause of  Its  accomplishments  rather  than  cri- 
ticize it  for  Its  failures.  Ante,  at  — .  More- 
over, Texas'  financing  scheme  is  hardly 
remedial  legislation  of  the  type  for  which 
we  have  previously  shown  substantial  toler- 
ance. Such  legislation  may  In  fact  extend 
the  vote  to  "persons  who  otherwise  would 
be  denied  it  by  state  law."  Katzenhach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641.  657  (1966).  or  it  may 
eliminate  the  evils  of  the  private  ball  bonds- 
man, Schilb  V.  Kuebel.  404  U.S.  357  (1971). 
But  those  are  instances  In  which  a  legisla- 
tive body  has  sought  to  remedy  problems  for 
which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
responsible.  By  contrast,  public  education  is 
the  function  of  the  State  in  Texas,  and  the 
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responsibility  for  any  defect  in  the  financing 
scheme  must  ultimately  rest  with  the  State. 
It  is  the  State's  own  scheme  which  has 
caused  the  funding  problem,  and,  thus 
viewed,  that  scheme  can  hardly  be  deemed 
remedial. 

*■'  Compare  App.  I,  infra. 

'■  Brief  for  Appellants  3. 

=^  Thus,  in  1967-1968,  Edgewood  had  a  total 
of  $248  per  pupil  In  state  and  local  funds 
compared  with  a  total  of  $558  per  pupil  for 
Alamo  Heights.  See  Berke  Affidavit,  Table  X. 
App.,  at  219.  For  1970-1971,  the  respective 
totals  were  $418  and  $913.  See  Texas  Research 
League,  supra,  n.  2,  at  14. 

'"  Not  only  does  the  local  property  tax  pro- 
vide approximately  40  7o  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended on  public  education,  but  it  Is  the  only 
source  of  funds  for  such  essential  aspects  of 
educational  financing  as  the  payment  of 
school  bonds,  see  n.  3,  supra,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  district's  share  of  the  Local  Fund 
Assignment,  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  expendi- 
tures above  the  minlmums  established  by 
the  Foundation  Program. 

*"  Compare,  e.g.,  J.  Coleman,  et  al..  Equality 
of  Educational  Opportunity  290-330  (1966), 
Jencks,  The  Coleman  Report  and  the  Con- 
ventional Wisdom,  in  On  Equality  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  69,  91-104  (F.  Mosteller 
&  D.  Moynihan,  ed.  1972) ,  with  e.g.,  J.  Guth- 
erle,  G.  Kleindorfer,  H.  Levin,  &  R.  Stout, 
Schools  and  Inequality  79-90  (1971);  Kies- 
llng.  Measuring  a  Local  Government  Serv- 
ice :  A  Study  of  School  Districts  in  New  York 
State.  49  Rev.  Econ.  &  Statistics  356  (1967). 

"  Compare  Berke  Deposition,  at  10  ("[D]ol- 
lar  expenditures  are  probably  the  best  way  of 
measuring  the  quality  of  education  afforded 
students  ...").  with  Graham  Deposition,  at  3 
("[lit  is  not  just  necessarily  the  money,  no. 
It  is  how  wisely  you  spend  It.").  It  warrants 
noting  that  even  appellants'  witness,  Mr. 
Graham,  qualified  the  importance  of  money 
only  by  the  requirement  of  wise  expenditure. 
Quite  obviously,  a  district  which  is  property 
poor  is  powerless  to  match  the  education  pro- 
vided by  a  property  rich  district  assiuning 
each  district  allocates  Its  funds  with  equal 
wisdom. 

"  See  Brief  of,  inter  alia,  San  Marino  Uni- 
fied School  District;  Beverly  Hills  Unified 
School  District  as  amici  curiae:  Brief  of. 
inter  alia.  Bloomfieid  Hills,  Michigan,  School 
District;  Dearborn  City.  Michigan.  School 
District;  Grosse  Pointe.  Michigan.  Public 
School  System  as  amici  curiae. 

'■'  Answers  to  Plaintiffs'  Interrogatories. 
App.,  at  115. 

"  Ibid.  Moreover,  during  the  same  period. 
37.17V  of  the  teachers  in  Alamo  Heights 
had  advanced  degrees,  while  only  14.98'";. 
of  Edgewood's  faculty  had  such  degrees.  See 
id.,  at  116. 

'■Id.,  at  117. 

'■'Id.,  at  118. 

''  la  the  1967-1968  school  year.  Edgewood 
had  22.862  students  and  864  teachers,  a  ratio 
of  26.5  to  1.  See  id.,  at  110,  114.  In  Alamo 
Heights,  for  the  same  school  year,  there  were 
5.432  students  and  265  teachers  for  a  ratio 
of  20.5  to  l.Seeibjd. 

•Reply  Brief  for  Appellants  17.  See  also. 
id.,  at  5,  15-16. 

*••  Indeed,  even  apart  from  the  differential 
treatment  inherent  in  the  local  property 
tax,  the  significant  Interdistrict  disparities 
in  state  aid  received  under  the  Minimum 
Foundation  School  Program  would  seem  to 
raise  substantial  equal  protection  questions. 

'  I  find  particularly  strong  intimations  of 
such  a  view  in  tne  majority's  efforts  to  deni- 
grate the  constitutional  significance  of  chil- 
dren in  property  poor  districts  "receiving  a 
poorer  quality  education  than  that  avail- 
able to  children  in  districts  having  more 
assessable  wealth"  with  the  assertion  "that 
at  lea.st  where  wealth  Is  involved  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  does  not  require  absolute 
equality  or  precisely  equal  advantages' 
Ante,  at  — .  The  Court,  to  be  sure,  restricts 
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Its  remark  to  "wealth"  discrimination.  But 
the  logical  basis  for  such  a  restriction  Is  not 
explained  by  the  Court,  nor  is  it  otherwise 
apparent,  see  pp.  and  n.  77.  infra. 

•'■'  See  Answers  to  Interrogatories  by  Dr. 
Joel  S.  Berke,  Ans.  17,  p.  9;  Ans.  48-51,  pp. 
22-24;  Ans.  88-89,  pp.  41-42;  Deposition  of 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  52-55;  Affidavit  of 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  App..  at  242-243. 

■■-  It  is  true  that  in  two  previous  cases  this 
Court  has  summarily  affirmed  district  court 
dismissals  of  constitutional  attacks  upon 
other  state  educational  financing  schemes. 
See  Mclnnis  v.  Shapiro,  293  F.  Supp.  327  (ND 
111.  1968).  aff'd  per  curiam  sub  nom.  Mclnnis 
V.  Ogilvie,  394  U.S.  322  (1969) ;  Burruss  v.  Wil- 
kerson,  310  F.  Supp.  572  (WD  Va.  1969).  aff'd 
per  curiam,  397  U.S.  44  (1970).  But  those  de- 
cisions cannot  be  considered  dispositive  of 
this  action,  for  the  thrust  of  those  suits  dif- 
fered materially  from  that  of  the  present 
case.  In  Mclnnis,  the  plaintiffs  asserted  that 
"only  a  financing  system  which  apportions 
public  funds  according  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  students  satisfies  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  293  F.  Supp.,  at  331.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  concluded  that  "(1)  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  does  not  require  public 
school  expenditures  (to)  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  pupils'  educational  needs,  and  (2) 
the  lack  of  Judicially  manageable  standards 
makes  this  controversy  nonjusticiable."  Id., 
at  329.  The  Burress  District  Court  dismissed 
that  suit  essentially  in  reliance  on  Mclnnis 
which  It  found  to  be  "scarcely  distinguish- 
able." 310  F.  Supp.,  at  574.  This  suit  involves 
no  effort  to  obtain  an  allocation  of  school 
funds  that  considers  only  educational  need. 
The  District  Court  ruled  only  that  the  State 
must  remedy  the  discrimination  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  taxable  local  district  wealth 
which  has  heretofore  prevented  many  dis- 
tricts from  truly  exercising  local  fiscal  con- 
trol. Furthermore,  the  limited  holding  of  the 
District  Court  presents  none  of  the  problems 
of  Judicial  management  which  would  exist  If 
the  federal  courts  were  to  attempt  to  ensure 
the  distribution  of  educational  funds  solely 
on  the  basis  of  educational  need,  see  infra, 
pp. . 

"  Tex.  Const.,  Art.  7,  §  1. 

^'  Problems  of  remedy  may  be  another  mat- 
ter. If  provision  of  the  relief  sought  in  a 
particular  case  required  identification  of 
each  member  of  the  affected  class,  as  in  the 
case  of  monetary  relief,  the  need  for  clarity 
In  defining  the  class  is  apparent.  But  this 
Involves  the  procedural  problems  Inherent 
In  class  action  litigation,  not  the  character 
of  the  elements  essential  to  equal  protection 
analysis.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  latter.  Moreover,  It  is  evident  that  In 
cases  such  as  this  provision  of  appropriate 
relief,  which  takes  the  Injunctive  form,  is 
not  a  serious  problem  since  It  is  enough  to 
direct  the  action  of  appropriate  officials.  Cf. 
Potts  V.  Flak.  313  F.  2d  284,  288-290  (CA5 
1963). 

•'•X  assume  the  Court  would  launch  the 
same  criticism  against  the  validity  of  the 
finding  of  a  correlation  between  poor  districts 
and.  racial  minorities. 

■' Tlie  Court  rejects  the  District  Court's 
finding  of  a  correlation  between  poor  people 
and  poor  districts  with  the  assertion  that 
"there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  poorest 
families  are  not  nece.s.sarlly  clustered  in  the 
poorest  districts"  in  Texas.  Ante,  at  — .  In 
support  of  its  conclusion  the  Court  offers  ab- 
solutely no  data — which  it  cannot  on  this 
record — concerning  the  distribution  of  porr 
people  In  Texas  to  refute  the  data  introduced 
below  by  appellees:  it  relies  instead  on  a  re- 
cent law  review  note  concerned  solely  with 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Note.  A  Statistical 
Analysis  of  the  School  Finance  Decisions: 
On  Winning  Battles  and  Losing  Wars.  81  Yale 
L.  J.  1303  (1972).  Common  sense  suggests 
that  the  basis  for  drawing  a  demograpli'c 
conclusion  with  respect  to  a  geographically 
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large,  urban-rural,  industrial-agricultural 
State  such  as  Texas  from  a  geographically 
small,  densely  populated,  highly  Industrial- 
ized State  such  as  Connecticut  Is  doubtful 
at  best. 

Furthermore,  the  article  upon  which  the 
Court  relies  to  discredit  the  statistical  pro- 
cedures employed  by  Professor  Berke  to  es- 
tablish the  correlation  between  poor  people 
and  poor  districts,  see  n.  11,  supra,  based  Its 
criticism  primarily  on  the  fact  that  only  four 
of  the  110  districts  studied  were  in  the  lowest 
of  the  five  categories,  which  were  determined 
by  relative  taxable  property  per  pupil,  and 
most  districts  clustered  In  the  middle  three 
groups.  See  Goldstein,  Interdistrict  Inequali- 
ties In  School  Financing:  A  Critical  Analysis 
of  Serrano  v.  Priest  and  Its  Progeny,  120  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rev.  504.  524  n.  67  (1972).  See  also  ante, 
at  — .  But  the  Court  falls  to  note  that  the 
four  poorest  districts  In  the  sample  had  over 
50,000  students  which  constituted  10%  of 
the  students  in  the  entire  sample.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  even  when  the  richest  and  the 
poorest  categories  are  enlarged  to  include  In 
each  category  20  Cc  of  the  students  in  the 
sample,  the  correlation  between  district  and 
Individual  wealth  holds  true.  See  Brief  for 
the  Governors  of  Minnesota,  Maine,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  as  amici 
curiae  17  n.  21. 

Finally,  It  cannot  be  Ignored  that  the  data 
Introduced  by  appellees  went  unchallenged 
In  the  District  Court.  The  majority's  will- 
ingness to  permit  appellants  to  litigate  the 
correctness  of  that  data  for  the  first  time 
before  this  tribunal — where  effective  response 
by  appellees  is  Impossible — is  both  unfair  and 
judicially  unsound. 

"Third  Amended  Complaint,  App.,  at  23. 
Consistent  with  this  theory,  appellees  pur- 
ported to  represent,  among  others,  a  class 
composed  of  "all  .  .  .  school  children  in  in- 
dependent school  districts  .  .  .  who  .  .  . 
have  been  deprived  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
with  regard  to  public  school  education  be- 
cause of  the  low  value  of  the  property  lying 
within  the  Independent  school  districts  in 
which  they  reside."  Id.,  at  15. 

"  The  degree  of  Judicial  scrutiny  that  this 
particular  classification  demands  Is  a  distinct 
Issue  which  I  consider  In  Part  U,  C,  in/ra. 

•■»  Indeed,  the  Court's  theory  would  render 
the  established  concept  of  fundamental  in- 
terests In  the  context  of  equal  protection 
analysis  superfluous,  for  the  substantive  con- 
stitutional right  itself  requires  that  this 
Court  strictly  scrutinize  any  asserted  state 
Interest  for  restricting  or  denying  access  to 
any  particular  guaranteed  right,  see,  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391  U.S.  367,  377 
(1968);  Coj:  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  536,  545- 
551   (1965). 

•°It  Is  interesting  that  in  Its  effort  to 
reconcile  the  state  voting  rights  cases  with 
Its  theory  of  fundamentallty  the  majority 
can  muster  nothing  more  than  contention 
that  "Itlhe  constitutional  underpinnings  of 
the  Tight  to  equal  treatment  in  the  voting 
process  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  .  .  ."  Ante. 
at  — n.  74  (emphasis  added).  If,  by  this,  the 
Court  Intends  to  recognize  a  substantive 
constitutional  "right  to  equal  treatment  In 
the  voting  process"  Independent  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  the  source  of  such 
a  right   is  certainly  a  mystery  to  me. 

"  It  Is  true  that  Griffin  and  Douglas  also 
Involved  discrimination  against  Indigents, 
that  Is,  wealth  discrimination.  But,  as  the 
majority  points  out,  ante,  at  —  n.  67,  the 
Court  has  never  deemed  wealth  discrimina- 
tion alone  to  be  sufficient  to  require  strict 
Judicial  scrutiny;  rather,  such  review  of 
w»alth  classifications  has  been  applied  only 
where  the  discrimination  affects  an  Impor- 
tant Individual  Interest,  see,  e.  g..  Harper  v. 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections.  383   U.   S.  663 
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(1966).  Thus.  I  believe  GH^n  and  Douglas 
can  only  be  understood  as  premised  on  a 
recognition  of  the  fundamei  ital  importance 
of  the  criminal  appellate  pn  cess. 

"See,  e.  g.,  Duncan  v.  Lou  siana,  391  U.  S. 
145  (1968)  (right  to  Jury  trill);  Washington 
V.  Texas,  388  U.  S.  14  (1967)  (right  to  com- 
pulsory  process) ;  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S. 
400  (1965)  (right  to  confront  one's  accusers) . 

«»  See,  e.  jr.,  McLaughlin  v.  1  Icyrida,  379  U.  S. 
at  191-192;  Loving  v.  Virgit  ia,  388  U.  S.  1. 
9  (1967). 

"See  Oyama  v.  California  332  U.  S.  633, 
644-646  (1948;  Korematau  v  United  States, 
323  U.  S. 214,  216  (1944). 

•»  See  Graham  v.  Richardso  i,  403  U.  S.  365, 
372  (1971). 

"The  Court  noted  that  the  challenged 
"provision  strips  from  Indlj  ent  defendants 
the  array  of  protective  exei  iptlons  Kansas 
has  erected  for  other  civil  ju  Igment  debtors. 
Including  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
posable earnings  subject  t )  garnishment, 
protection  of  the  debtor  fror  t  wage  garnish- 
ment at  times  of  severe  per  ional  or  family 
slcltness.  and  exemption  fn  im  attachment 
and  execution  on  a  debtor's  personal  cloth- 
ing, books,  and  tools  of  trad  i."  407  U.  S.  at 
135. 

•"See  generally  Gunther,  The  Supreme 
Court,  1971  Term:  Foreworc,  In  Search  of 
Evolving  Doctrine  on  a  Cha  iglng  Court:  A 
Model  for  a  Newer  Equal  Proi  ectlon,  86  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1  (1972). 

"  See  Brief  of  the  Natl  mal  Education 
Association,  et  al.,  as  amic  is  curiae,  App. 
A.  All  48  of  the  50  States  jvhlch  mandate 
public  education  also  have  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  which  require  school  attend- 
ance for  eight  years  or  more.  Id.,  at  20-21. 

••  Prior  to  this  Court's  deci!  ion  In  BrouM  v. 
Board  of  Education,  347  U  S.  483  (1954) , 
every  State  had  a  constltui  Ional  provision 
directing  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  schools.  But  after  Broi  :n.  South  Caro- 
lina repealed  its  constltutJ  )nal  provision, 
and  Mississippi  made  its  con  itltutlonal  pro- 
vl-'on  discretionary  with  th  ^  state  legisla- 
ture. 

'"  Developments  in  the  Li  w — Equal  Pro- 
tection, 82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1665    1129  (1969). 

"  The  President's  Commissi*  in  on  School  Fi- 
nance, Schools,  People,  and  ^  oney;  the  Need 
for  Educational  Reform  11  (1  »72),  concluded 
that  "[1  literally,  we  cannot  survive  as  a  na- 
tion or  as  individuals  wlthoij  t  [education]." 
It  further  observed  that: 

"[Iln  a  democratic  society  public  under- 
standing of  public"  Issues  I  necessary  for 
public  support.  Schools  gene  ally  Include  In 
their  courses  of  instruction  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  related  to  the  histor;  ,  structure  and 
principles  of  American  govi  rnment  at  all 
levels.  In  so  doing,  schools  p  -ovlde  students 
with  a  background  of  knovi  ledge  which  Is 
deemed  an  absolute  necessity  for  responsible 
citizenship."  Id.,  at  13-14. 
•  "  See  J.  Guthrie,  O.  Klelnd  >rfer,  H.  Levin, 
&  R.  Stout,  Schools  and  Ine  [uallty  103-105 
(1971);  R.  Hess  &  J.  Torney  The  Develop- 
ment of  Political  Attitudes  li  Children  217- 
218  (1967);  Campbell,  The  1 'asslve  Citizen, 
VI  Acta  Soclologica,  Nos.  1-2,   »,  20-21  (1962). 

That  education  Is  the  dom  nant  factor  In 
Infiuencing  political  particlpa  Ion  and  aware- 
ness Is  sufficient.  I  believe,  tc  dispose  of  the 
Court's  suggestion  that,  in  a  1  events,  there 
is  no  Indication  that  Texas  I  not  providing 
all  of  Its  children  with  a  suffi  lent  education 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  free  spei  ch  and  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  political    process.  Ante, 

at  .  There  is,  in  short,  r  o  limit  on  the 

amount  of  free  speech  or  poll  ;lcal  participa- 
tion that  the  Constitution  gti  irantees.  More- 
over, It  should  be  obvious  th  it  the  political 
process,  like  most  other  aspe<  ts  of  social  In- 
tercourse, Is  to  some  degree  lompetltlve.  It 
is  thus  of  little  benefit  to  an  1  ndlvldual  from 
a  property  poor  district  to    lave  "enough" 
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education  If  those  around 

than   "enough."  Cf.  Sweatt  v, 
U.S.  629,  633-634  (1950). 

"See  United  States  E.^ 

merce.   Bureau   of   the   Census , 
Registration   in    the   Election 
1968,  Current  Population  Rej 
20,  No.   192.  Table  4,  p.  17   (. 
Levin,  The  Costs  to  the  Nation 
Education,   Committee  Print 
Select  Committee  on  Equal 
portunlty,    92d    Cong.,   2d 
(1972). 

"I  believe  that  the  close  . 
education  and  our  established 
values  with  respect  to  freedom 
participation  In  the  political 
this  a  different  case  than  our 

concerning   discrimination   

welfare,  see,  e.  g.,  Dandridge  v. 
U.S.  471  (1970) ,  or  housing,  see 
v.  Normet,  405  U.S.  56  (1972) 
no  question  that,  as  the 
constitutional  rights  may  be 
ful  for  someone  without  enc 
without  decent  housing.  Ante 
the  crucial  difference  lies  in 
the  relationship.  Whatever 
the  Impact  of  Insufficient  food 
housing  on  a  person's  life, 
been  considered  to  bear  the 
immediate  relationship  to 
cerns  for  free  speech  and  for 
processes  as  education  has  Ion  t 
nized  to  bear.  Perhaps,  the 
this   fact  is  the  unique  stattls 
been  accorded  public  education 
public  service  nearly  unanli 
teed  in  th©  constitutions  of 
n.  65,  supra.  Education,  In 
tutlonal  values,  Is  much  more 
my  Judgment,  to  the  right  to 
elections   than  to  public  well 
housing.  Indeed,  It  is  not  wlthoift 
that  we  have  long  recognized  e 
essential  step  in  providing  the 
with  the  tools  necessary  to 
self-sufficiency. 

'5  The  majority's  reliance  oe 
traditional  deference  to  leglsla 
matters  of  taxation  falls  wide 
the  context  of  this  particular 

at  .  The  decisions  on 

relies  were  simply  taxpayer 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  a 
the  face  of  exemptions  or  dll. 
tion  afforded  to  othe/s.  See,  eg 
of  Ohio.  Inc.  v.  Bowers,  358  U. 
Afodden   v.   Kentucky,   309   U. 
Carmichael    v.   Southern  Coal 
301   U.S.  495    (1937);    Bells's 
Pennsylvania,  134  U.S.  232  (1890) 
question  that  from  the  persp 
taxpayer,  the  Equal  Protection 
poses  no   iron  rule  of  equallt] 
the   flexibility   and  variety  tl 
prlate  to  reasonable  schemes 
tion.  The  State  may  impose 
taxes  upon  different  trades 
and  may  vary  the  rate  of  an  ( 
ous  products."  Allied  Stores  of 
Bowers,  358  VS.,  at  526-527.  B 
we  are  presented  with  a  claim 
tion     of     an     entirely     differei^t 
claim  that  the  revenue 
ism  directly  discriminates  _„_. 
ests  of  some  of  the  Intended 
and  in  contrast  to  the  taxpayer 
terest   adversely   affected    is 
constitutional     and     societal 
Hence,  a  different  standard  of 
tion  review  than  has  been 
taxpayer  suits  Is  appropriate 
that  affirmance  of  the  Distrld 
slon  would  to  some  extent 
State's  taxing  power  Insofar  as 
necessary  for  the  State  to  at 
taxable  district  wealth.  But 
suggestions  of  the  majority. 
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not  Impose  a  strait  jacket  upon  the  rev- 
enue raising  powers  of  the  State,  and  would 
certaUily  not  spell  the  end  of  the  local 
property  tax.  See  infra,  pp.  . 

""  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Court  has 
demanded  precise  equality  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Indigent  and  the  person  of  means  in 
the  criminal  process.  We  have  never  sug- 
gested, for  Instance,  that  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  requires  the  best  lawyer  money 
can  buy  for  the  indigent.  We  are  hardly 
equipped  with  the  objective  standards  wlylch 
such  a  judgment  would  require.  But  we 
have  pursued  the  goal  of  substanthil  Cviuallty 
of  treatment  in  the  fact  of  clear  disparities 
In  the  nature  of  the  appellate  process  alForded 
rich  versus  poor.  See.  e.  jr.,  Draper  v.  Washing- 
ton, 372  U.S.  487,  495-496  (1963);  cm.  Cop- 
pedge  v.  United  States,  369  U.S.  438,  447 
(1962). 

■■  Even  putting  aside  its  misreading  of 
Griffin  and  Douglas,  the  Court  fails  to  offer 
any  reasoned  constitutional  basis  for  restrict- 
ing cases  Involving  wealth  discrimination  to 
Instances  In  which  there  Is  an  absolute  depri- 
vation of  the  Interest  affected.  As  I  have  cl- 
ready  dlsctissed,  see  supra,  p.  — ,  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  guarantees  equality  of 
those  persons  who  are  similarly  situated;  it 
does  not  merely  bar  some  form  of  excessive 
discrimination  between  such  persons.  Outside 
the  context  of  wealth  discrimination,  the 
Court's  reapportionment  decisions  clearly 
indicate  that  relative  discrimination  Is  within 
the  purview  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 
Tlius,  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  562- 
563   (1964),  the  Court  recognized: 

"It  would  appear  extraordinary  to  suggest 
that  a  State  could  be  constitutionally,  per- 
mitted to  enact  a  law  providing  that  certain 
of  the  State's  voters  could  vote  two,  five,  or 
10  times  for  their  legislative  representatives, 
while  voters  living  elsewhere  could  vote  only 
once.  ...  Of  course,  the  effect  of  state  legisla- 
tive districting  schemes  which  give  the  same 
number  of  representatives  to  unequal  num- 
bers of  constituents  is  identical.  Overweight- 
ing and  overvaluation  of  the  votes  of  those 
living  here  has  the  certain  effect  of  dilution 
and  undervaluation  of  the  votes  of  those 
living  there.  .  .  .  Their  right  to  vote  is  simply 
not  the  same  right  to  vote  as  that  of  those 
living  In  a  favored  part  of  the  State.  .  .  .  One 
must  be  ever  aware  that  the  Constitution 
forbids  'sophisticated  as  well  as  simple- 
minded  modes  of  discrimination." '" 

See  also  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368, 
380-381  (1963).  The  Court  gives  no  explana- 
tion why  a  case  Involving  wealth  discrimina- 
tion should  be  treated  any  differently. 

"^But  cf.  Bullock  V.  Carter,  405  U.S.  134, 
144  (1972),  where  prospective  candidates' 
threatened  exclusion  from  a  primary  ballot 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  a  filing  fee 
was  seen  as  discrimination  against  both  the 
impecunious  candidates  and  the  "less  afflu- 
ent segment  of  the  community"  that  sup- 
ported such  candidates  but  was  also  too  poor 
at  a  group  to  contribute  enough  for  the  filing 
fees. 

■  ■  But  cf .  M.  Harrington,  The  Other  America 
13-17  (Penguin  ed.  1963). 

"  See  E.  Banfield,  The  Unheavenly  City  63, 
75-76  (1970);  cf.  R.  Lynd  &  H,  Lvnd,  Middle- 
town  in  Transition  450  (1937) . 

"'  Cf.  City  of  New  York  v.  Miln.  11  Pet.  102, 
142  (1837). 

■^Theoretically,  at  least.  It  may  provide  a 
mechanism  for  Implementing  Texas'  asserted 
Interest  in  local  educational  control,  see  infra 
pp. . 

"'  True,  a  family  may  move  to  escape  a 
oroperty  poor  school  district,  assuming  it  has 
the  means  to  do  so.  But  such  a  view  would 
Itself  raise  a  serious  constitutional  question 
concerning  an  impermissible  burdening  of 
the  right  to  travel,  or.  more  precisely,  the 
concomitant  right  to  remain  where  one  Is. 
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Cf.  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  VS.  618,  629- 
631   (1969). 

»♦  Indeed,  the  political  difficulties  that  seri- 
ously disadvantaged  districts  face  in  secur- 
ing legislative  redress  are  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  little  support  is  likely  to  be  secured 
from  only  mildly  disadvantaged  districts.  Cf. 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368  (1963) .  See  also 
nr-!2.  supra. 

,See  Tex.  Cities,  Towns,  &  Villages  Code 
AiiA.   §5  lOlla-lOllj.   See   also,   e.g..  Skinner 

JReed,  265  S.  W.  2d  850  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1954);  City  of  Corpus  Christi  v.  Jones,  144 
S.  W.  2d  388  'Tex.  Civ.  App.  1940) . 

"^Serrano  v.  Priest.  5  Cal.  3d  584,  603,  487 
P.  2d  1241.  1254,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  601,  614  (1971). 
See  also  Van  Dusartz  v.  Hatfield.  334  F.  Supp. 
870,  875-876  (Minn.  1971). 

'•  Cf.,  e.g.  Two  Guys  from  Harrison-Allen- 
town.  Inc.  V.  McGinley,  366  U.S.  582  (1961); 
McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  420  (1961); 
Goesaert  v.  Cleary,  335  U.S.  464  (1948). 

-^'Tex.  Educ.  Code  Ann.  §§21.101-21.117. 
Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  to 
teach  certain  required  courses.  Id.,  §S  4.15- 
4.16. 

^"/d.,  |§  12.11-12.36. 

"'/d.,  §  12.62. 

"  §§  13.031-13.046. 

"^Id.,  §21.004. 

w  See  App.  II,  infra. 

"'  See  Affidavit  of  Dr.  Jose  Cardenas,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Edgewood  Independent 
School  District,  App.,  at  234-238. 

""■  See  App.  IV,  infra. 

'">My  Brother  White,  in  concluding  that 
the  Texas  financing  scheme  runs  afoul  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  likewise  finds  on 
analysis  that  the  means  chosen  by  Texas — 
local  property  taxation  dependent  upon  lo- 
cal taxable  wealth — Is  completely  unsulted 
in  Its  present  form  to  the  achievement  of 
the  asserted  goal  of  providing  local  fiscal 
control.  Although  my  Brother  WnrrE  pur- 
ports to  reach  this  result  by  application  of 
that  lenient  standard  of  mere  rationality 
traditionally  applied  In  the  context  of  com- 
iKercial  Interests,  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
care  with  which  he  scrutinizes  the  prac- 
tical effectiveness  of  the  present  local  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  device  for  affording  local  fiscal 
control  reflects  the  application  of  a  more 
stringent  standard  of  review,  a  standard 
which  at  the  least  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
stitutional significance  of  the  process  of  pub- 
lic education. 

"  See  n.  98,  infra. 

""Centralized  educational  financing  Is.  to 
be  sure,  one  alternative.  On  analysis,  though. 
It  Is  clear  that  even  centralized  financing 
would  not  deprive  local  school  districts  of 
what  has  been  considered  to  be  the  essence 
of  local  educational  control.  See  Wright  v. 
Council  of  the  City  of  Emporia.  407  U.S.  451, 
477-478  (1972)  (Burger,  C.  J.,  dissenting). 
Central  financing  would  leave  in  local  hands 
the  entire  gamut  of  local  educational  policy- 
making— teachers,  curriculum,  school  sites, 
the  whole  process  of  allocating  resources 
among  alternative  educational  objectives. 

A  second  possibility  Is  the  much  discussed 
theory  of  district  power  equalization  put 
forth  by  Professor  Coons,  Clune,  and  Sugar- 
man  In  their  seminal  work,  Private  Wealth 
and  Public  Education  201-242  (1970).  Such 
a  scheme  would  truly  reflect  a  dedication  to 
local  flscal  control.  Under  their  system,  each 
school  district  would  receive  a  fixed  amount 
of  revenue  per  pupil  for  any  particular  level 
of  tax  effort  regardless  of  the  level  of  local 
property  tax  base.  Appellants  criticize  this 
scheme  on  the  rather  extraordinary  ground 
that  it  would  encourage  poorer  districts  to 
overtax  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial revenues  for  education.  But  under 
the  present  discriminatory  scheme,  it  is  the 
poor  districts  who  are  already  taxing  them- 
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selves  at  the  highest  rates,  yet  are  receiving 
the  lowest  returns. 

District  wealth  reapportionment  is  yet  an- 
other alternative  which  would  acccimplLsh 
directly  essentially  what  district  power  equal- 
ization would  seek  to  do  artificially.  Appel- 
lants claim  that  the  calculations  concerning 
state  property  required  by  such  a  scheme 
would  be  Impossible  as  a  practical  matter. 
Yet  Texas  is  already  making  far  more  com- 
plex annual  calculations — Involving  not  only 
local  property  values  but  also  local  income 
and  other  economic  factors — in  conjunction 
v.lth  the  Local  Fund  Assignment  portion  of 
the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program. 
See  V  Texas  Governor's  Committee  Report 
43  -44. 

A  fourth  possibility  would  be  to  remove 
commercial,  industrial,  and  mineral  property 
from  local  tax  rolls,  to  tax  this  property  on 
a  state-wide  basis,  and  to  return  the  resulting 
revenues  to  the  local  districts  in  a  fashion 
that  would  compensate  for  remaining  varia- 
tions in  the  local  tax  bases. 

None  of  these  particular  alternatives  are 
necessarily  constitutionally  compelled;  rather 
they  Indicate  the  breadth  of  choice  which 
remains  to  the  State  If  the  present  Interdis- 
trict   disparities    were    eliminated. 

•"■See  n.  98,  supra. 

"■"Of  course,  nothing  in  the  Court's  deci- 
sion today  should  inhibit  further  review  of 
state  educational  funding  schemes  under 
state  constitutional  provisions.  See  Millikcn 
V.  Green,  —  Mich.  — ,  —  N.W.  2d  —  (1972); 
Robinson  v.  Cahill,  118  N.  J.  Super.  ?23,  28'7 
A.  2d  187  119  N.J.  Super.  40,  289  A.  2d  5G9 
(1972);  cf.  Serrano  v.  Priest,  5  Cal.  3d  584 
487,  P.  2d  1241,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  601   (1971). 

APPENDIX  I  TO  OPINION  OF  MARSHALL,  J.,  DISSENTING 

REVENUES  OF  TEXAS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CATEGORIZED  BY 
EQUALIZED  PROPERTY  VALUES  AND  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  ' 


Per  pupil  revenues 


Categories ' 
market  value  of 
taxable  property 
per  pupil 


State 

and  Total 

local  (cols 

(colsl  1,2. 

State     and  2)  Federal      and  4) 


Local 


Above  JIOO.IXX) 

(10  districts).  . 
$100,000-$50,C00 

(26  districts)... 
$50,000- $30,000 

(30  districts). . . 
$30,000  $10,000 

(40  districts). . . 
Below  $10,000  (4 

districts) 


$610   $205   $815 


287 
224 
166 


63 


257 
260 
295 
243 


544 
484 
461 
305 


$41 
66 
45 
85 

135 


$856 
610 
529 
546 


441 


'Source:  "Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

-  Prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  of  110  selected  Texas 
school  districts  from  data  for  the  1967-68  school  year  Based  on 
table  V  to  affidavit  of  Joel  S.  Berhe,  App., at  208. 

APPENDIX  It  TO  OPINION  OF  MARSHALL,  J.,  DISSENTING 

TEXAS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CATEGORIZED  BY  EQUALIZED 
PROPERTY  VALUES,  EQUALIZED  TAX  RATES.  AND  YIELD 
OF  RATES' 


Categories  ■  market  value  ot 
taxable  property  per  pupil 


Equalized  tax 
rates  on  $100 


Yield  per  pupil 

(Equalized 

rate  applied  to 

disliict 

market  value) 


AI>ove  $100,000  (10  districts)  ..  $0  31 

$100,000  $50,000  (26  districts).  .  38 

$50,000  $30,000  (30  districts)   .  55 

$30,000-$10,000 (40  districts)  .  .72 

Below  $10,000  (4  districts) .70 


$585 
262 
213 
162 
60 


'  Source:  Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research  Cor- 
poration, Syracuse,  NY. 

i  Prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  of  110  selected  Texas 
School  Districts  from  data  lor  the  1967-1968  school  year  Ba^ed 
on  Table  II  to  affidavit  ot  Joel  S.  Berke,  App.,  at  205. 
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APPENDIX  III  TO  OPINION  OF  MARSHALL 
SELECTED  BEXAR  COUNTY,  TEX..  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CATEGORIZED  BY  EQUALIZED  PROPERTY 


Selected  districts  from  high  to  low  by  market  valuation  per  pupil  > 

Alamo  Heights 

North  fast ", 

San  Antonio . .  . 

North  Side '.. I. ""'.'...'.. 

Hailandale . „....„.. ..I. .III! 

Edgewood ""'. 


Professional 

salaries  per 

pupil  < 

(percent) 


$372 
288 
251 
258 
243 
209 


>  Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

'  Prepared  on  the  basis  ot  a  sample  of  6  selected  school  districts  located  in  Bexar  County,  Tex., 
from  data  lor  the  1967-68  school  year. 

'>  Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

«  U.S.  District  Court,  Western  District  of  Texas,  San  Antonio  Division,  "Answers  to  Interroga- 
tories," civil  action  No.  68-175-SA. 


'Ibid. 
•  Ibid. 

Sourc^  Based  on  table  XI  to  affidavit  of  Joel  S.  Berke,  app.,  at  220. 


171-1332— Dissent  (A)  1 
Appendix  IV  to  Opinion   or   Marshaix,   J., 

Dissenting 
Bexar  County.  Texas,  school  districts  ranked 
by  equalized  property  value  and  tax  rate 
required   to  generate  highest   yield  In  all 
dlstrlctB* 

Districts  ranked  from  high  to  low  market 
valuation  per  pupil  :t 

Tax  rate  per  $100 

needed  to  equal 

highest  yield 

Alamo  Heights $.68 

Judson 1.04 

East    Central    1. 17 

North  East 1.21 

Somerset 1.32 

San  Antonio 1.66 

North  Side 1.65 

South    West    2.10 

South  Side 3.03 

Harlandale    3.20 

South  San  Antonio 5.77 

Edgewood  5.76 

•Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  TTnlverslty  Re- 
search Corporation,  Sjrracuse,  New  York. 

t  Prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  12  school 
districts  located  In  Bexar  County,  Texas, 
from  data  from  the  1967-1968  school  year. 

Based  on  Table  IX  to  Affidavit  of  Joel  S. 
B?rke,  App.,  at  218. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  POLICE  OFFICERS 
OF   AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less and  wanton  killing  of  America's  po- 
lice officers  is  continuing.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment here  in  Washington  paid  trib- 
ute to  a  fallen  comrade,  31 -year-old  G.  D. 
Jones,  fatally  wounded  while  trying  to 
quell  a  domestic  fight. 

Last  October,  Officer  Israel  "Speedy" 
Gonzalez,  of  the  Arlington  County  Po- 
lice Department,  was  shot  to  death  as  he 
Rt<:empted  to  stop  a  bank  robbery  in  Crys- 
tal City.  His  death  prompted  Officer 
Charles  -'Tex"  DeMoss,  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Police,  to  write  a  poem  in  memory 
of  Officer  Gonzalez.  Although  this  poem 
was  a  tribute  to  Officer  Gonzalez,  I  am 
sure  Office  DeMoss  is  expressing  the  feel- 
ings of  his  colleagues  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  the  112  law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
1972  and  those  others  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  protect  society  and 
this  great  Nation. 


to  place  Offi- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
cer  DeMoss'  poem  in  the 
Record  in  tribute  to  the 
men  who  protect  our  NatH»n 
officers  of  America: 

Irr   Memory    of   Israel   "SpeIdy"   Gonzalez 
(By  Charles  "Tex"  D<  Moss) 

The   rains   come   down,  the    skies  are  gray 
Another  "cop"  is  biirled  today, 

His  young  wife  mourns;  her  grief  we  share 
A  final  tribute  to  show  we  care 

He  died  with  honor,  he  metlthe  test 
This  man  in  blue,  the  Nation  5  best. 


We  ask  ourselves,  why  Must  l^ls 
And  who  Is  next,  maybe  you 

Tes  the  Sowers  wilt  and  lo^ 
And  a  young  man  died  In  th  e 

Still  the  rains  come  down,  thi 
Another  "cop"  Is  dead  today. 

But  the  sun  must  shine,  the  rAins  must  cease 
So  we  say  farewell.  May  he  1  est  In  peace. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD 
In  cormection  with  our 
proval  earlier  this  week  of 
tlon  330,  endorsing  the 
policy  and  the  position  of 
tion  to  the  forthcoming 
Conference  on  the  Law  of 
has  come  to  my  attention 
speech  on  "The  'Humanitiei ; 
Antidote  for  'Future  Shoch ' 
given  last  summer  in 
Gilven  N.  Slonim,  vice 
Oceanic  Educational 
elude  the  speech  in  the 
information  of  the  Congres 

The  "Humanities  op  the  Sea' 
"Future  Shoch 
(By  Gilven  M.  Slojiim) 

How  significant   It  seems 
gather  at  the  Ohio  State  Unlv*sity 
Tomorrow — to  examine  the 
avenue     for     tomorrow's 
commitment. 

The  decision  to  delve  intc 
cipline  of  oceanic  education 
manities  of  the  Sea"  progran 
this  fall  Is  a  source  of  profoui  d 
for  the  entire  board  of  the 
tlonal  Foundation  (OEF).  Thi 
Ing  program  you  have  formufeted 
community-university  cooper^l 
venture,  I  am  confident  will 
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for  future  emulation  on 

out  the  country.  Needless  to  say 

of  the  nation  will  be  served 

Dr.  Edgar  Shannon,  President 
verslty  of  Virginia,  and  also 
President  of  OEF  has  asked  me 
warm  personal  regards  and 
every  success   In  your  oceanic 
undertaking. 

Alvln  Toffler  tell  us,  "You 
future  1" 

Fresh  from  hearing  this 
newly  endoctored  author  of 
Ingly  sexless,  best  seller  Future 
University  of   Cincinnati 
found  the  University  of  Virginia 
ment  of  the  first  summer  Institi;  te 
tors  on  the  "Humanities  of  the 
mailbox  on  my  return  to 
tected'  a  subtle  tangency.   Cotjld 
study  of  the  "Humanities  of 
selvably  serve  as  the  antidote  to 
The  Idea,  needless  to  say  Intrigued 

Indeed,    the    heretofore 
study  of  the  seas  Is  aimed 
meeting  future  needs.  It  Is 
term  global  thinking.  It  offers  n^w 
New  modes  of  modern  problem 
tenslbly,    will    spin-off    from 
multi-dlsclpllnary  research  and 
anlc  education  affords  an 
to   the  tensions  of  today's 
The  tranquilizer  for  future  sho4k? 
Indeed,  a  new  stimulating  Idea 

Certainly,    the    concept    of 
seven    tenths    of    the    earth's 
cushion  for  the  Ills  of  over-; 
concentration  of  people  In  our 
terrible   emotional   Impact 
pace   of  the  present  world 
logically  sotmd.  If  educationally 
Understandably,  there  was  a 
to  gain  the  oceanic  Interest  and 
Ing  of  all  Americans.  But  here 
planet  was  the  built  In  space 
shock.  This  new  frontier  for 
tlvlty,  afforded  a  new  avenue  foi 
Innovation.   The    seas    could 
Impact    of    revolutionary 
therapeutic    reliability,    were 
greater  oceanic  understanding. 

At  Cincinnati,  Toffler  luridly 
terrible  toll  already  being  suffered 
change,    from    the   claustroph<ibia 
megalopolises  of  tomorrow, 
ization  of  our  civilization  resulting 
rigidly  structured  study  of  th^ 
ously,  Toffler  is  up  tight.  And 
of  Americans.  The  ills  he  dep 
This  Is  precisely  why  this  ne 
approach  gives  promise  of  impn 
If  citizens  gain  insight  as  to 
of  this  revolutionary  Intellecti^l 
the  environment  of  the  oceans 
humanistic  terms. 

True,   our   work   weeks   grow 
retire    earlier.    Time    hangs   hei . 
hands.  Despite  the  pacifying 
vision,  there  is  the  ever  presen 
v.'e  will  vegetate  in  our  hard 
Recognizing  boredom  can  breai : 
even  a  spirited  progressive  people 
cal  consideration  Is  how  do  we 
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Into  a  styllsh-superficlal-strata  of  Benlor  citi- 
zens who  are  Indeed  'vegetables'? 

Unquestionably,  perplexing  problems  of 
every  variety  confront  us  all  during  this  last 
third  of  our  swift  spinning  century.  Toffler's 
thesis  that  it  takes  change  to  beat  change 
Is  valid.  The  oceans  afford  an  Instrument  for 
doing  precisely  this.  Some  of  today's  prob- 
lems, unfortunately,  are  Insoluable.  Others, 
I  am  certain,  we  can  solve.  It  will  take  de- 
termination and  depth  in  the  pursuit  of 
understanding,  and  the  will  "to  make  the 
world  work"  as  Buckminster  Fuller  describes 
our  oceanic  effort. 

Were  an  affluent — an  opulent — society. 
Some  say  we  have  lost  oiur  will  to  work. 
Others  characterize  our  ship  of  state  as 
rudderless — lacking  in  the  long  range  pol- 
icies and  goals  a  great  nation  needs  to  move 
toward  the  future  with  confidence  and 
vision. 

The  answer  lies  In  the  Issues.  We  must  re- 
main vitally  Interested  In  what  goes  on  In 
this  world  of  ours.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
grow.  Even  though  the  machine  is  now  doing 
much  of  our  work  for  us,  and  the  computer 
more  and  more  of  our  thinking — the  chal- 
lenge Is  to  learn,  to  continue  our  commit- 
ment, to  cling  to  our  Involvement,  to  retain 
our  lively  interest  in  issues  throughout  our 
lifetime. 

The  crux  is  indeed  education.  And  oceanic 
education  affording  a  new  dimension  In  peo- 
ple's thinking  can  contribute  toward  z«st- 
ful  thinking  and  zestful  living  to  a  degree 
heretofore  not  achieved.  Issue-oriented  as 
the  new  subjects  of  the  sea  must  be  taught, 
we  can  count  on  people's  participation  in  the 
mainstream  of  world  affairs.  The  lifetime  of 
learning  concept  Inherent  can  contribute  to- 
ward the  kind  of  commitment  that  makes 
life  meaningful.  The  aim  of  the  oceanic  edu- 
cational foundation  Is  "advancing  mankind 
through  knowledge  of  the  world  ocean." 
What  we  are  seeking  in  offering  studies 
which  encompass  the  total  spectrum  of 
oceanic  endeavor  is  a  new  depth  of  under- 
standing. 

My  students  frequently  come  to  me  to  ask 
what  I  want  them  to  learn.  What  are  the 
facts  I  want  them  to  master.  In  each  in- 
stance, I  explain,  this  Isn't  that  kind  of 
course.  What  we  are  really  attempting  to  do 
Is  to  add  a  new  oceanic  dimension  to  your 
thinking.  Hopefully,  you  will  learn  to  relate 
the  water  world  to  your  thinking  In  a  way 
that  you  will  probe  the  ocean  potential  in 
seeking  solutions  for  pressing  problems. 
What  we  like  to  think  Is  that  through  creat- 
ing a  keener  awareness  of  the  oceans,  new 
channels  of  opportunity  unfold. 

At  the  outset  of  the  course,  somehow  this 
doesn't  seem  to  make  too  much  sense  for 
students  conditioned  to  a  more  structured 
approach  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 
But,  by  the  end  of  the  term  they,  invariably, 
gain  a  good  grasp  of  where  the  seas  should 
fit  in  their  thinking.  TTie  remarkable  thing 
Is  the  degree  to  which  they  are  'turned  on" 
by  this  process  of  putting  tliem  on  their  own 
toward  finding  the  true  meaning  of  their 
lutellectual  pursuit.  Many  students  tell  me 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  that  they  are 
excited  by  the  new  vistas  of  thinking  un- 
folding. They  tend  to  feel  comfortable  in 
what  formerly  had  been  a  fearful  unknown. 
Once  geared  to  dealing  in  global  terms,  tliey 
translate  their  thinking  to  the  long  term  to 
tap  the  rich  resources  of  what  had  previously 
been  a  no-man's  land  of  experience  and  in- 
quiry, 'niese  results  strengthen  the  evalua- 
tion of  having  found  a  promising  cure  for 
future  shock. 

As  you  can  surmise,  I  see  much  In  Toffler's 
thinking  that  makes  sense  Future  shock 
sales,  zooming  as  they  are.  show  at 
least  a  modicum  of  wisdom  In  what  he  has 
to  say.  However  much  he  may  over-accentu- 
ate the  negative  to  dramatize  his  perspective, 
as  the  skyrocketing  leadership  reveals,  It  Is 
a  timely  text.  The  serious  symptoms  revealed 


call  for  affirmative  action.  One  can  hardly 
question  the  emotional  Impact  of  our  super- 
Industrallzatlon  upon  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  people. 

The  unprecedented  mobility  of  otir  popu- 
lation most  assuredly  breeds  disruptive  im- 
permancy.  Losses  in  basic  security  are  felt 
universally.  Some  of  the  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion in  the  fabric  of  our  society  stem  from 
what  Toffler  describes  as  "a  mindless  hold- 
over from  the  past".  That  protest  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  in  a  world  that  spends  ever 
Increasing  segments  of  its  resources  on  wel- 
fare which  deprive  people  of  their  self-re- 
spect as  well  as  their  ambitions  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled.  Whether  the  pill  or  paren- 
tal permissiveness  causes  the  laxity  in  mod- 
ern morality,  the  deterioration  Is  striking — a 
serious  symptom  of  future  shock.  Neverthe- 
less, to  continue  to  concentrate  on  ills  and 
symptoms  is  counter-productive.  What  we 
need  desperately  are  solutions  to  the  bvu*- 
geonlng  problems  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. This  then  Is  the  crucial  challenge  to 
enlightened  leadership. 

Here,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  answers 
are  to  be  found  if  we  delve  deeply  into  the 
potential  of  the  oceans.  The  blockade  of 
Haiphong  Harbor  affords  a  case  in  point. 

"Pacem  in  Marlbus"  proclaims  an  ulti- 
mate oceanic  aim  toward  man's  future  qual- 
ity of  life.  With  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion threatening  to  eradicate  civilization,  the 
seas  take  on  Increased  significance  toward 
providing  world  stability.  But  whether  peace 
la  to  prevail,  or  warfare  will  remain  the  his- 
toric reality,  the  oceans  increasingly  can  serve 
man  in  bis  search  lor  a  better  life. 

At  the  outset  of  the  70's,  this  high  level 
Malta  convocation,  seeking  "Peace  in  the 
Oceans"  observed;  "Sea  transport  has  been 
far  and  away  the  major  cause  that  has  shaped 
world  history;  it  is  from  seaports  that  mod- 
dern  civilization  has  developed."  This  find- 
ing affords  insight  to  the  deeper  culttiral 
alms  sought  In  man's  turn  to  the  sea. 

The  seas,  as  a  creative  force,  succor  man's 
highest  powers  of  mind  and  spirit.  During 
the  centuries  that  man  has  sailed  the  seas, 
the  flow  of  culture,  as  well  as  commerce 
moved  along  the  lines  of  communications 
across  the  world  ocean.  Exploration  followed 
the  sea.  Colonization  Invariable  moved  in  the 
wake  of  the  seafarer's  probing  Into  the  per- 
ilous real  of  the  unknown. 

Today,  there  is  growing  realization  man's 
future  is  dependent  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
seas,  and  his  understanding  of  their  djmamlc 
relationship  to  his  society.  Through  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  ocean  man  increases  his 
capacity  to  satisfy  his  needs,  to  support  his 
growth  and  fulfillment  of  self. 

As  a  matter  of  direct  Interest  to  you 
friends  in  Columbus,  permit  me  to  quote 
from  a  lecture  to  the  first  University  of  Vir- 
ginia course  In  the  "Humanities  of  the  Sea" 
by  Congressman  Bill  Anderson  titled  "The 
Riverine  Revolution": 

"A  moment's  reflection  tells  us  that  water, 
too.  Is  a  prime  sovirce  of  life,  offering  food  and 
minerals  In  abundance,  offering  the  most 
natttral  forms  of  transportation,  power, 
commerce  and  recreation.  One  of  our  central 
problems  as  land  oriented  creatures.  Is  how 
do  we  gain  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge, 
how  do  we  achieve  the  confidence  and  crea- 
tivity to  enrich  man's  life,  and  how  do  we 
reverse  or  transform  our  thlioking  to  see 
the  oceans,  the  seabeds,  the  lakes,  rivers  and 
waterways  as  man's  true  benefactor?" 

The  first  nuclear  submarine  skipper  to 
navigate  under  the  ice  across  the  North  Pole 
went  on  to  recommend  the  creation  of  cen- 
ters of  Riverine  studies  at  leading  univer- 
sities, such  as  Ohio  State,  to  capitalize  fully 
from  river  utilization  in  the  global,  portal- 
to-portal,  Intermodal  oceanic  transportation 
now  emerging.  I  would  add  my  blessing  to 
his  broadened  concept  for  oceanic  education. 

In  the  nltty-grltty  of  getting  oceanic 
studies  off  the  deck,  we  find  that  a  key  prob- 


lem Is  semantic.  At  the  outset  of  each  class 
several  students  Invariably  come  to  the  class- 
room and  ask  "Is  this  where  the  ocean- 
ography course  is  being  taught?"  How  per- 
plexing this  can  become  when  one  realizes 
•the  block'  encountered  in  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  sea  to  In- 
clude the  arts  and  humanities.  For  this  rea- 
son, for  a  comprehensive  definition  of  what 
we  mean  by  oceanic  education  we  call  on  Dr. 
Horace  Kallen,  the  venerable  philosopher, 
who  with  characteristic  insight  provides  this 
discerning  development: 

"Oceanic  education  should  consist  of 
teaching  the  people  from  childhood  on 
through  the  nation's  schools  of  all  levels: 

What  the  oceans  are. 

How,  throughout  the  history  of  human 
culture,  they  have  affected  human  life  and 
growth  In  civilization  as: 

Resources  for  certain  kinds  of  foods,  med- 
icines, minerals. 

Avenues  of  transportation  in  various  kinds 
of  vehicles — dugouts  to  ocean  liners. 

Reqxiirlng  knowledge  of  the  heavens  for 
direction  and  guidance. 

Generating  the  occupations  of  sailor, 
fisherman,  and  various  sophisticated  voca- 
tions which  the  changes  of  naval  architec- 
ture and  motor  power  keep  demanding. 

Fields  for  the  defense  of  the  land  by  the 
exercise  of  naval  police  power  and  battle 
power,  and  the  like. 

Opportunity  for  the  invention  of  various 
recreational  skills. 

What  role  the  oceans  play  in  the  religious 
thinking  of  the  worlds  people;  in  the  arts. 

The  dangers  they  present  and  the  harm 
they  can  do  to  human  life. 

The  balance  sheet  of  oceanic  help  and 
harm. 

The  dangers  to  help  from  the  works  of 
man-pollution  and  the  like  as  they  menace 
the  composition,  the  life,  and  the  land. 

Water  relationship  of  the  oceans — all 
ecology. 

The  insurance  of  the  help  by  national  and 
international  vuidertaklngs  to  keep  the 
oceans  as  growing  and  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  diminishing  resources  of  human 
survival. 

Oceanic  education  should  facilitat«  adding 
to  this  knowledge  and  rendering  it  a  part  of 
the  funded  mentality  of  all  our  people — an 
integral  element  of  aU  liberal  education." 

Having  defined  what  oceanic  education 
means  let  us  now  determine  how  the  "Hu- 
manities of  the  Sea"  can  contribute  towards 
a  fuller  future. 

The  seas  have  proven  themselves  a  great 
teacher  In  engineering,  navigation  and 
mathematics.  Indeed,  the  seas  forced  us  to 
use  the  full  capabilities  of  the  mind  In  order 
to  survive.  The  seafarer  has  given  the  world 
many  of  its  Industrial  breakthroughs.  Elec- 
tric generators  were  installed  aboard  ship 
for  a  full  20  years  before  they  came  into  use 
ashore.  Refrigeration  was  aboard  battleships 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  being 
brought  into  our  homes.  We  produced  steel 
for  ships  a  half  century  \n  advance  of  putting 
the  first  steel  gircier  in  city  buildings. 

Buckminster  PtUler,  the  great  innovative 
mind  of  our  n^e,  observes:  "The  fundamental 
something  I  find  Is  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  ways  of  thinking  about  the  seas 
and  abovit  ihe  land.  It  Is  In  no  way  under- 
stood by  our  world  society  at  large.  99.9  per 
cent  of  man  being  landed."  "At  sea  every- 
thing depends  on  doing  more  with  less,  and 
the  doing  more  with  less  that  came  out  of 
the  navy  has  changed  the  world." 

Seeing  what  Is  opening  up  on  the  oceans. 
Fuller  emphasizes  the  curve  of  doing  more 
with  less,  from  which  all  unexpected  Is  fall- 
out of  the  competent  long  distance  thinking 
that  brings  the  blessings  of  the  sea  to  man- 
kind. Based  on  what  he  calls  "closed  cycle 
spherical  thinking, "  FuUer  contends,  "our 
survival  depends  upon  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  has  come  out  of  the  sea." 
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To  unlock  the  wealth  of  the  world  ocean 
fascinating  fields  of  human  endeavor  unfold, 
man  in  his  turn  toward  the  sea,  attracted  by 
the  might  and  the  mystery  of  the  world  of 
water  is  already  directing  mounting  effort 
toward  tapping  the  resources  of  the  oceans 
while  prodding  for  progress  In  laboratories 
i.shore  and  at  sea.  But  beyond  the  water 
pikes,  the  swift  chris-craft  cabin  cruisers, 
water  beds,  and  nuclear  missile  firing  subma- 
rines and  catamaran  sailboats  that  are  creep- 
lug  into  our  lives  dally  to  spell  betterment  of 
physical  living  and  security — there  will  be  a 
whole  family  of  spin-offs  from  today's  oceanic 
research.  Cities  under  the  sea  will  follow. 
Under-the-ocean  restaurants  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  Virgin  Islands — the  first  in- 
dication of  things  to  come  spelling  greater 
enjoyment — a  more  comfortable  existence  for 
future  generations  through  increased  under- 
standing and  more  direct  Involvement  with 
water. 

The  visions  of  the  futxire  gleaned  here  in 
your  strikingly  Impressive  center  of  tomor- 
row are  symbolic  not  merely  in  coming  to 
grips  with  future  shock,  but  of  the  better 
world — for  mankind  which  can  be  found 
through  profounder  knowledge  of  the  domi- 
nant dimension  of  our  planet.  The  "Human- 
ities of  the  Sea"  can,  indeed,  lead  us  toward 
the  kind  of  future  in  which  the  higher  aspira- 
tions of  man  approach  fulfillment.  Therefore, 
in  coming  to  Columbus  to  emphasize  "edu- 
cation as  survival"  I  say:  "Let  us  study  to- 
gether." 

In  this  cooperative,  creative,  constructive 
way,  I  am  confident  we  can  perceive  a  world 
In  which  peace  and  prosperity  prevail,  and 
our  future  is  assured. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THIS  GOVERN- 
MENT MUST  WORK  TOGETHER 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    M.4SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tual and  wholesome  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  In  full  agree- 
ment on  the  vital  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  national  spending  ceiling  has  been 
largely  obscured,  of  late,  because  of  the 
more  dramatic  stories  about  the  different 
challenges  and  confrontations  currently 
going  on  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government. 

It  is,  therefore,  emphatically  good 
news  to  observe  the  most  recent  Senate 
approval  of  a  $268  billion  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In 
taking  this  step  the  Senate  merely  reaf- 
firmed their  action  of  last  October  when, 
you  will  recall,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  agreed  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  outlays.  However,  as  I 
am  sure  you  will  further  recall,  when 
the  executive  branch  refused  to  spell  out 
to  the  Congress  where  the  administration 
planned  to  apply  funding  cuts,  the  Legis- 
lature then  insisted  that  any  reductions 
should  be  made  across  the  board,  thereby 
guaranteeing  that  some  content  and 
measure  of  previously  established  con- 
gressional spending  priorities  in  human 
service  programs  would  be  retained.  Un- 
fortunately the  White  House  then  re- 
fused to  accept  any  legislative  involve- 
ment in  the  Executive  funding  impound- 
ments they  had  projected  so  any  hope  of 
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providing  a  sensible  spendi  ag  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1973  had  to  be  aband  oned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  now  tje  Congress  is 
processing,  and  there  is  rio  doubt  that 
they  will  approve,  again,  1  he  establish- 
ment of  a  necessary  budget  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending  so  the  rei  1  question,  as 
the  public  is  well  aware,  be  ween  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Coigress,  is  not 
the  establishment  of  a  spe  iding  ceiling, 
but  the  power  and  authorit  r  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Govemn  ent  to  sepa- 
rately determine  priority  jTograms  and 
the  f  imding  of  them,  in  th  i  national  in- 
terest. 

Most  authorities  acknowL  dge  the  sepa- 
rate power  of  the  Congre  3s  to  declare 
such  priorities  and  program  funding,  un- 
der oiu-  Constitution,  but  our  recent  po- 
litical history  too  clearly  skows  that  the 
White  House  has  repeatecly  attempted 
to  interfere  with  and  inf rir  ge  upon  such 
legislative  enactment,  bott  directly  and 
indirectly,  even  after  congr  jssional  over- 
ride of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Under  these  circumstaz  ces  it  would 
seem  that  the  Congress  ha  s  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  develop  and  ap  prove  specific 
measures  especially  desigied  to  limit 
Presidential  procedures  aid  strategems 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  p  ;ople  and  the 
Congress  through  the  undue  exercise  of 
impoundment  by  executivi  administra- 
tive actions. 

Because  of  such  happ  jnings  many 
concerned  constitutional  ei  perts  and  re- 
spected Journalists  have  bei  n  impelled  to 
remind  us  that  this  counti  y  began  as  a 
repudiation  of  "kingly"  imi  )ositions.  Our 
imique  system  of  governme  nt  was  wisely 
and  judiciously  and  purpose  ly  established 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  circumvent 
and  reject  dictatorships  of  all  and  every 
kind. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coimtry 
cannot  expect  to  recover  its  essential 
unity  of  purpose  or  mainta  in  its  healthy 
progress  if  the  executive  a  nd  legislative 
departments  are  too  much  { nd  too  deeply 
involved  in  nonproductive  s  nd  nonessen- 
tial arg\unents  and  disputes  over  their 
separate  powers.  Up  to  this  historical  pe- 
riod it  was  pretty  widely  held  and  pretty 
well  accepted  that  the  Congress  was  es- 
tablished to  make  the  lawp  of  the  land 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  expressly  set  up  to  carry  out 
these  laws.  The  President  can  certainly 
and  rightfully  and  dutiful]  7  recommend 
to  the  Congress,  but  he  can:  lot  and  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  rescind  a  id  negate  the 
intent  and  provisions  of  lav  s  as  approved 
by  the  majority  of  the  Ccngress  in  re- 
sponse to  public  need  and  request. 
This  prerogative  traditioi  ally  belongs, 
through  the  elective  proces  s,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  no  (  ne  should  try 
to  usurp  it  from  them. 

On  many  occasions  in  ;he  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep 
conviction  that  the  basic  di  ity  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  is  to  exert  th<  ir  joint  effort 
of  action  "for  the  good  of  a:  1  Americans." 
Through  the  inspiration  of  this  ap- 
proaching Easter  season,  [  am  hopeful 
that  a  new  spirit  of  good-'  vill  and  com- 
promise cooperation  will  be  accomplished 
and  projected  by  the  legisli.tive  and  exe- 
cutive branches  of  our  G)vemment  so 
that  we  can  move  more  sp  sedlly  and  ef- 
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f ectively,  in  united  obligationl  toward  the 
solution  of  the  large  number  t>f  great  and 
troublesome  problems  that  i  are  plagu- 
ing our  people  and  our  coimtry  today.  In 
common  effort,  we  can  and  we  will 
achieve  oiu-  national  objectii  es  and  ful- 
fill our  highest  separate  dut:  r  of  serving 
our  people  and  our  Nation  "  ogether." 


OEO-AIM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP   NEW   JERSET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 

Thursday,  April  5. 
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Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  impression  which  one  gejts 
news  media,  the  American  Ir  iian 
ment — AIM — represents    on  y 
small,    extreme,    and    militi  nt 
among  American  Indians.  aJm 
ties   at   Wovmded   Knee 
much  of  AIM'S  development 
Among  other  things,  we  h^ve 
that  the  three  most  powerfi^ 
AIM  have  all  spent  time 
nesota  State  Penitentiary. 

In    order    to    place    the 
Wounded  Knee  in  their 
tive,  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
the  New  Mexico  Union  County 
the  Record. 

I  believe  this  editorial  will 
the  relationship  between  OE  O 
and  provide  another  example  s 
the  restructuring  of  OEO: 

The  Type  We  Do  Not  IIeed 

The  American  Indian  Movem  snt  has  been 
prominent  in  the  news  since  soi  le  200  armed 
members  occupied  the  small  set^ement  called 
Wounded  Knee,  on  the  Pine 
reservation  In  South  Dakota,  todk  several  in- 
nocent individuals  as  hostage,  s  carted  shoot- 
ing at  airplanes  and  passeng&r  cars,  de- 
manded a  full  scale  inveetl^tlon  of  our 
government  treatment  of  Indians,  etc. 

This  is  not  the  first  revolutiotiftry  activity 
involving  AIM  members.  [ 

Just  prior  to  the  general  election  last  No- 
vember, militant  Indians,  undfr  the  direc- 
tion of  AIM  occupied  the  Burefiu  of  Indian 
Affairs  headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C., 
wrecked  the  place,  hauled  off  ithree  truck- 
loads  of  government  document,  including 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  files,  and 
stole  or  destroyed  valuable  p(kintlngs  and 
Indian  artifacts.  That  rampace  cost  the 
American  Taxpayers  an  estimated  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

This  type  of  confrontations  makes  one 
ponder  who  AIM  Is  and  where  1  he  necessary 
finances  to  support  this  type  of  organized 
hoodlumism  came  from. 

According  to  information  divilged  by  one 
national  Indian  activist  the  a:m  organiza- 
tion was  cooked  up  In  the  Mir  nesota  peni- 
tentiary. 

Three  of  the  founders  of  All  I  have  fairly 
long  records  of  lawlessness.  Th  >se  three  are 
Clyde  and  Vernon  Bellecourt  and  Dennis 
Banks. 

Banks  has  been  convicted  o  1  charges  of 
assault,  battery  or  burglary  flf  een  times. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  was  convicted  of  bur- 
glary in  1950  and  armed  robbei?-  In  1953  for 
which  he  received  a  prison  si  mtence  of  5 
to  40  years  in  the  Minnesota  p(  nltentiary. 

Clyde  Bellecourt,  his  brother, '  cas  convicted 
of  armed  robbery  In  1954  and  at  ntenced  to  2 
to  15  years  tn  prison.  He  was  pijroled  and  In 
1960  was  convicted  again  on  ch  irges  of  bur- 
glary. Paroled  a  second  time  In  1964  he  was 
charged  last  November  with  aggi  avated  crim- 
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inal  property  damage  Involving  a  Minne- 
•jpolls  restaurant. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  organization 
has  received  most  of  Its  finances  from  the 
American  taxpayer  by  way  of  the  Great  White 
Father  In  Washington.  The  office  of  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  has  t>een  fueling  AIM 
with  U.S.  dollars.  The  organization  received 
a  $113,000  grant  from  O.E.O.  In  June  1072. 
Informed  observers  state  that  AIM  siphoned 
off  an  additional  $30,000  from  O.E.O.  funds 
for  the  Upper  Midwest  American  Indian  Cen- 
ter in  Minneapolis.  The  national  administra- 
tion gave  the  radicals  occupying  the  BIA 
headquarters  In  Washington  $66,000  of  O.E.O. 
fxmds  to  get  them  to  leave  town  last  Novem- 
ber. "      * 

Howard  Phillips,  who  was  serving  as  head 
of  O.E.O. 's  office  of  Program  Review,  opposed 
the  original  funding  grant  for  AIM.  He  filed 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  organization  was 
being  led  by  professional  agitators  with  ex- 
tensive criminal  backgrounds  prlM*  to  O.E.O. 
funding  the  revolutionary  group  with  the 
Initial  grant.  He  temporarily  halted  approval 
of  the  OJI.O.  funding  but  was  overruled  by 
higher  ups  apparently  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  White  House. 

Richard  Wilson,  a  tribal  cbalnnan  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  has  insisted  that  the  leaders 
involved  in  the  criminal  acts  at  Wounded 
Knee  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law.  We  suspect  most  American  citizens 
agree. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  insist  that  the  dis- 
mantling of  O.E.O.  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace. 
In  our  bumble  opinion  our  nation  doesn't 
need  that  type  of  federal  agencies. 


SUCCESS    CONSIDERED    A    THREAT 
TO     INTERNATIONAL     PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  infringement  on  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  be  a  free  sovereign 
nation  was  the  President's  aimounce- 
ment  that  he  plans  to  sell  materials 
from  strategic  stockpiles  maintained  for 
national  security. 

The  impact  of  depleting  our  stockpiles 
of  strategic  materials  like  tin,  rubber,  and 
so  forth,  is  that  these  supplies  are  not 
available  in  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  hostilities,  our  people  would  be  caught 
less  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon's  explanation  is  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  stockpiles  would  help 
drive  prices  down  and  offer  some  relief 
to  inflation,  at  least  until  after  all  the 
Government-owned  stockpiles  are  ex- 
hausted. 

The  President  also  feels  that— 

The  stockpile  numt>ers  were  set  up  at  a 
time  that  we  were  thinking  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  conflict  than  we  presently 
might  be  confronted  with  in  the  world. 

The  announcement  of  the  depletion 
of  strategic  materials  from  our  stockpiles 
has  now  been  followed  by  a  White  House 
report  on  meat  price  ceilings  where  un- 
der the  heading  "Food  Outlook"  this 
statement  is  made: 

The  long  term  solution  to  the  food  prob- 
lem Is  based  primarily  ou  government  actions 
taken  to  Increase  food  supplies  which  in- 
clude: .  .  .  selling  its  grain  stocks  with  the 
objective  of  literally  emptying  its  grain  bliu. 

Selling  the  materials  in  our  strategic 
stockpiles,  like  flooding  the  market  by 
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emptying  oiir  food  bins,  may  lower  the 
price  for  a  while.  But  what  happens 
after  they  are  gone.> 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  as  to  the  future  is 
presently  demonstrated  by  the  phasing 
out  of  the  Internal  Security  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  If  our  lead- 
ers feel  there  is  no  threat  from  com- 
munism and  subversion  from  outside  the 
country,  then  likewise,  there  must  be  no 
threat  from  within  our  country. 

To  our  new  found  Communist  allies, 
as  to  the  Socialists  and  the  egalitarians, 
abundance,  peace,  and  prosperity  are 
repugnant,  they  are  spreaul  over  the 
world  and  benefit  everyone  equally. 
Shutting  down  our  storehouses  of  food 
and  defensive  materials  so  that  we  have 
no  internal  supplies  to  fall  back  on, 
forces  Americans  to  become  dependent 
on  the  small,  unstable  nations  of  the 
world  rather  than  look  to  our  own  na- 
tional sovereignty  for  protection  and 
progress. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  parable  of 
the  ant  and  grasshopper.  What  our 
Democratic  ants  have  been  putting  in 
storage,  our  Republican  grasshoppers 
are  ready  to  fiddle  away. 

I  insert  a  question  and  answer  article 
from  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents,  a  portion  of  the 
White  House  fact  sheet,  and  several  re- 
lated news  clippings : 

[From  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  Mar.  19,  1973 J 
Stockpiles  of  Strategic  Materials 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  to  sell 
materials  from  the  strategic  stockpiles  and. 
If  so,  what  are  the  safeguards  from  a  secu- 
rity standpoint? 

The  President.  We  have  examined  the 
stockpile  question  over  the  past  4  years.  I 
have  long  felt  that  these  stockpiles  were 
really  irrelevant  to  the  kind  of  a  world  situ- 
ation we  presently  confront.  The  stockpile 
numbers  were  set  up  at  a  time  that  we  were 
thinking  of  a  very  different  kind  of  conflict 
than  we  presently  might  be  confronted  with 
In  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances,  after  very  fuU 
evaluation  and  discussion  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  found  that  it  will  be 
safe  for  the  United  States  to  very  substan- 
tially reduce  our  stockpiles.  And  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  forward  and  do  that. 

Now.  there  are  going  to  be  some  squeals, 
but  while  the  complaints  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  national  security,  let  me  just 
say.  I  have  made  the  decision  ou  the  basis 
of  national  security.  The  complaints  will  be, 
and  I  understand  this,  from  those  who  pro- 
duce and  sell  some  of  the  materials  in  which 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  stockpiles.  But  we 
are  going  to  do  this,  first,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  need  this  much  for  its  na- 
tional security  and,  second,  because  in  this 
particular  period,  we  need  to  take  every  ac- 
tion we  p>osslbly  can  to  drive  down  prices, 
or  at  least  to  drive  down  those  particular 
elements  that  force  prices  up.  And  selling 
the  stockpiles  in  certain  areas  will  help. 

The  Whtte  House  Pact  Sheitt:  Meat 
Price  Ceilings 

*  •  •  •  » 

FOOD    OITTLOOK 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  long  term  solution  to  the  food  problem 

Is  based  primarily  on  government  actions 
taken  to  Increase  food  supplies  which  in- 
clude: 

The  Government  is  selling  its  grain  stocks 
with  the  objective  of  Uterally  emptying  IM 
grain  bins. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  15, 1973] 

Nixon  Sets  Huge  Commodities  Sales  From 

Stockpiubs  To  Fight  Inflation 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — The  White  House  has  de- 
cided to  begin  massive  sales  of  metals  and 
other  basic  comnaodities  in  government 
stockpiles  in  a  new  effort  to  deflate  price 
pressures. 

"The  President  has  decided  to  dramatically 
reduce"  the  $6.5  billion  strategic  hoard  of 
key  Industrial  materials,  a  high  Nixon  admin- 
istration official  disclosed.  He  said  a  "sub- 
stantial" portion  of  the  total  stockpile  will 
be  sold  under  existing  authority  and  legisla- 
tion authorizing  lower  minimum  levels  for 
future  strategic  needs  will  soon  be  sought  by 
the  White  House. 

The  official  said  that  a  basic  change  In  the 
government's  stockpile  policy  had  been 
reached  by  President  Nixon  In  light  of  Infla- 
tionary forces  building  In  the  economy  and 
in  changed  strategic  conditions.  WhUe  the 
previous  goal  of  stockpile  sales  had  been  to 
generate  revenue  for  the  government,  the 
new  goal  is  to  aid  the  overall  fight  against  In- 
flation, the  official  said. 

A  government  stockpile  specialist  said  pres- 
ent law  would  permit  sale  of  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion of  the  $6.5  billion  total  hoard.  The  $1.7 
billion  includes  large  amounts  of  alimiinum, 
lead  and  zinc,  but  doesn't  Include  any 
amounts  of  some  other  key  materials  such  as 
copper,  he  said.  To  go  beyond  $1.7  billion  in 
sales,  the  specialist  added,  the  administra- 
tion would  need  approval  by  Congress. 

The  White  House  decision  to  begin  dump- 
ing stockpiled  materials  on  the  market  has 
major  implications  for  prices  of  a  wide  variety 
of  commodities.  There  are  some  80  different 
commodities  In  the  federal  stocks.  Includ- 
ing about  15  highly  Important  Industrial  ma- 
terials. 

The  sales,  which  the  official  said  would  be 
"across  the  board"  to  encompass  all  the  gov- 
ernment's hoarded  goods,  will  include  large 
quantities  of  aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  tin, 
rubber,  lead,  nickel,  chromium  and  other  Im- 
portant commodities. 

PRICES  OF   METALS 

In  recent  weeks,  and  especially  since  the 
Nixon  administration  Introduced  the  revised 
Phase  3  wage-price  controls  program,  prices 
of  many  key  metals  have  been  rising.  Recent 
price  boosts  for  copper,  zinc,  aluminum  bnd 
others  were  key  factors  in  the  decision  to 
begin  selling  off  the  stockpiled  goods,  the  of- 
ficial Indicated.  "Were  very  well  aware  of 
those  price  Increases,"  he  remarked. 

"We  have  the  authority  to  Immediately  sell 
a  substsintial  portion  of  the  stockpiles  within 
existing  legislation,"  the  administration  offi- 
cial said.  However,  President  Nixon  will 
shortly  ask  Congress  to  further  reduce  the 
minimum  levels  for  various  commodities  so 
that  the  government  can  reduce  stocks  of 
some  Items  below  the  currently  prescribed 
floors. 

The  official  characterized  the  stockpile 
sales  as  "a  peace  dividend"  resulting  from  the 
ending  of  tlie  Vietnam  war  and  "overaU  less- 
ening of  world  tensions." 

FURTHER  EXTENSION    OF   STRATEGY 

The  move  marks  a  further  extension  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  strategy  to  try  to  deal 
with  price  Increases  by  boosting  supplies  ou 
the  market  rather  than  by  clamping  direct 
controls  on  prices.  This  strategy  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  the  administration's  attack  ou 
food  prices  through  such  steps  as  relaxing 
crop-plantlug  restrictions  and  removing 
meat-import  quotas. 

Now  that  industrial-commodity  prices  ap- 
pear to  be  comliig  under  heavier  Infiatiouary 
pressure  too.  the  administration  has  decided 
to  fight  back  In  the  marketplace.  Industrial 
commodities,  which  had  been  the  most  stable 
element  in  the  price  plctttre  over  the  past 
year,  showed  a  disturbing  rise  In  February,  as 
the   wholesale    price    Index   of    these    items 
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Jump«d  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 

of  12  7r. 

The  government  has  massive  quantities 
of  materials,  especially  metals.  In  Its  strategic 
hoard.  According  to  a  federal  tally  as  of  last 
Sept.  30,  the  main  stockpiled  goods  and  their 
values  then  Included: 

Nearly  1.3  million  tons  of  primary  alumi- 
num, valued  at  more  than  $580  million;  more 
than  72  million  pounds  of  cobalt,  $150.4  mil- 
lion; about  191,500  tons  of  copper,  $101.5 
million;  some  1.1  million  tons  of  lead,  $316 
million;  nearly  1.2  million  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese,  $220  million;  more  than  268,000 
long  tons  of  rubber,  $207.5  million;  about 
250,000  long  tons  of  tin,  $608  million;  over 
122  million  pounds  of  tungsten  ores  and  con- 
centrates, at  $382  million,  and  974,309  tons 
of  zinc,  $271.3  mUllon. 

The  stockpiles  are  managed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  government's 
housekeeping  agency,  which  presumably  will 
handle  the  new  sales  program. 

It  Isn't  clear  what  Impact,  If  any,  the  ad- 
ministration's new  plans  will  have  on  an 
agreement  reached  with  the  major  aluminium 
companies  only  three  months  ago  allowing 
them  more  time  to  pay  for  past  purchases 
of  sxuplus  alummum.  In  return,  the  com- 
panies agreed  to  support  a  Nixon  adminis- 
tration recommendation  that  Congress  re- 
lease for  sale  450,000  tons  of  aluminium 
currently  in  government  stockpiles.  This 
additional  amount  then  would  be  added  to 
the  aluminum  the  companies  already  are 
obligated  to  buy  under  an  earlier  disposal 
arrangement. 

The  rationale  for  the  agreement,  negoti- 
ated by.OSA,  was  that  the  aluminum  In- 
dustry was  still  emerging  from  a  steep  sales 
slump  and  couldn't  afford  the  $180  mUllon 
lump-sum  payment  it  otherwise  would  have 
faced  this  year. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  16,  1973) 
Nixon  Plan  To  Sell  Stockpiled  Commodities 

Could     Be     Slowed     bt     Market,     Legal 

Snags 

President  Nixon  said  the  U.S.  plans  to  re- 
duce Its  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials 
"very  substantially,"  but  market  conditions 
and  legal  restraints  may  prevent  any  Im- 
mediate dramatic  change  In  the  govern- 
ment's present  disposal  practices. 

Reacting  to  Mr.  Nixon's  announced  plans, 
prices  of  precious-metal  and  nonferrous- 
metal  commodities  contracts  declined  In 
U.S.  and  British  markets  yesterday,  and 
prices  of  the  common  stocks  of  major  alumi- 
num, nickel,  zinc  and  lead  producers  dropped 
sharply. 

Some  metals-Industry  executives  said  they 
were  afraid  that  any  large-scale  infusion  of 
the  stockpUed  materials  Into  the  open  mar- 
ket would  cause  serious  disruptions  In  some 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  many  companies  said 
they  doubted  the  President  could  attempt 
any  sweeping  release  without  congressional 
clearance.  They  also  predicted  loud  objec- 
tions by  legislators  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing backup  supplies  of  strategic  materials 
to  practically  nothing. 

•  •  »  •  , 

SPECIFIC    DISCLOSUKES 

However,  one  official  said  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  propose  legislation  "by  the 
end  of  the  month"  that  will  ask  for  authority 
to  sell  large  amounts  of  70  different  stock- 
piled commodities.  The  administration's 
new  stockpile  plan  will  call  for  hoarding  only 
41  commodities.  Instead  of  the  present  80, 
he  said. 

The  administration  Intends  to  drastically 
overhaul  the  so-called  "objectives"  or  target 
levels,  for  various  stockpiled  Items.  The  total 
federal  stockpile  amounts  to  some  $6.5  bil- 
lion of  materials,  considerably  above  the  tar- 
get levels  for  various  commodities  that  total 
some  $4.7  bUIion.  The  administration  plan 
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calls  for  slashing  the  target 
$700  mUlion  from  $4.7  billion 
calls  for  eventual  disposal 
mUllon  of  the  $6.5  bUllon 
disposal   of   this  massive 
a  long  time,  officials  said. 

Specific  details  of  disposal 
modlty-by-commodlty  basis 
Officials  said  the  disposals 
ly  depending  on  market  t.^ 
specific  material.  In  general, 
lug  to  offer  anything  at  below 
an  official  said,  "but  we  are 
the  market  down"  when  ^. 
price    floors    below    which 
wouldn't  sell  will  be  abolished 

For    some    commodities,    _ 
there   Is   Immediate  Industrial 
official  said,  but  for  others 
Isn't  any  ready  demand.  "I 
we'll  do  with  the  lead,"  he 
case  of  copper,  all  the 
disposed  of  will  be  sold  to  th 
official  said,  so  It  actually 
open  market. 

For  some  materials,  such 
there  Is  practically  no  marke 
stuff  may  be  here  for  20 
added. 

Federal  stocks  consist  of 
modules.  Including  about  1 
materials.  The  Nixon  adn 
clal  who  disclosed  the  plan 
sales  win  Include  large  amounts 
copper,  zinc,  tin.  rubber, 
chromium. 

At   the   General   Services 
which  manages  the  stockpiles 
the  agency  Is  adopting  a  ' 
sales   policy,   especially   for 
cited  factors  that  make  a 
sell-off  unlikely. 

The  GSA  official  added 
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biggest  restraint 
Perhaps  the  biggest  restrainlt 
suddenly  switching  to  a  poU^ 
posal  Is  a  prohibition  In  the 
pile  Act  against  selling  sur 
that  would  cause  market  ' 
Isn't  known  whether  the  _. 
seek  a  change  In  this  legal 
It  sends  Congress  a  request 
authorize  lower  stockpile 

Mr.  Nixon  raised  none  of  th< 
lems  In  the  disposed  plans  a1 
ference.  He  predicted  "some 
producers  and  sellers  of 
but   he    sounded   ready   to 
"WhUe  the  complaints  wUl 
basis   of  national  security," 
marked,  "let  me  Just  say,  I 
decision  on  the  basis  of 
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The  commodities  that 
outly    affected    by    the 
plan   are   those   whose  6tocld)ii 
enough  to  make  up  large  perc  intages 
U.S.  annual  consumption.  A 
of  sizable  amounts  of  these  It^ms 
prices  to  nosedive. 

In  the  case  of  lead  and 
the  stockpile  amounts  to 
annual  consumption.  The  st<l:kplli 
and  platinum  are  almost  eqi  al 
nual  consumption  of  the  meta|s 

By  contrast,  the  copper 
tons  is  tiny  In  comparison  witli 
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red  by  speculation  during  the 
tary  crisis.  Earlier  this  month, 
copper  rose  to  60  cents  a  poui  d 
under  administration  price 
of  zinc,  held  down  under 
rise  as  soon  as  restrictions 
The  last  boosts  took  place 
with  St.  Joe  Mineral^  Corp 
of  20  >4  cents  a  pound.  The 
rose  earlier  In  March,  to  16  ,, 

Some  metals  executives  had 
that  price  rises  would  cool  on 
kets  as   the  monetary  crisis 
avoiding  a  decision  to  release 
piles. 

The  domestic  lead  market 
more  violently  to  a  large-scale  „ 
lease  because  the  metal  Isn't  In 
mand  as  zinc.  "There  Isn't  any 
dumping  550,000  tons  of  lead 
serious  effect  on  the  market,"  s. 
"You'd  have  a  great  oversupply 
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Despite  such  fears,  however 
panles     contended     that     the 
tion  would  face  legal  roadbloc  cs 
dumping. 

In  London,  commodities  _. 
expressed  doubts  that  the  U.S 
piled  materials  would  have  miich 
world  markets.  One  dealer  salf 
the  U.S.  released  "large 
Immediately,   certainly   In  the 
which  hasn't  been  released  sincp 
would    have    very    serious 
quences." 

In  Pittsburgh,  major  aluminium 
said  plans  to  sell  the  stockpllei  I 
have  no   effect   on  that 
companies  already  have  contratzted 
government  to  purchase  the 
stockpile. 

Reynolds   Metals   Co.,   the 
producer,  said  that  the  aluminium 
agreed  In  1965  to  buy  1,449,.. 
1,899,000-ton  stockpile  by  1990 
negotiated    last    December   whfen 
panles  and  the  GSA  agreed  tc 
malnlng  450,000  tons  to  the  ci 

Reynolds  Metals  hoped  that 
tons  "have  not  been  authorize^ 
by  Congress,"  but  added  that  " 
have  agreed  to  support  such 
action  and  to  purchase  the  met^l 
approved.  The  company  said  th 
If  cleared,  would  provide  that 
the   additional  metal  wouldn't 
existing  purchase  obligations 

Reynolds  also  said  that 
are  well  below  base  period  ^- 
under  price  control  rules,  and  h4ve 
thing  but  Inflationary  in  recen  ; 

The  pricing  of  aluminum 
another  uncertainty  for  the  _._ 
tlon.  Companies  must  buy  fron 
at  the  published  price,  which 
cents  a  pound — ^several  cents  a^ove 
vailing  market  price. 

One  Industry  observer  said 
demand  for  aluminum  prod 
the  selling  price  of  Ingot  up  war  1 
the  25-cent  level  "by  July  1."  Ai 
ever,  said  the  list  price  should 
before  companies  agreed  to 
the  hoard. 
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One  company  that  would  stafad 
from  price  reductions  on  stoc  cpUed 
rials.  Is  pleased  the  President  ph 
stockpile  to  fight  Inflation,  but 
tlons  about  eliminating  much  i 
pile.   This   Is  Allegheny-Ludlui  1 
Inc.,  the  country's  largest  procucer 
clalty    steels.    Allegheny-Ludluqi 
the  world's  largest  consumer 
chromium,  both  used  In  prod_ 
steels.  The  company  blamed  a 
crease  It  Initiated  earlier  this 
less-steel  sheet  and  strip  products 
creased  materials  costs 
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In  Akron,  Ohio,  a  rubber-industry  source 
said  privately  that  releasing  of  the  govern- 
ment's stockpile  of  natural  rubber  could 
cause  a  sizable  price  reduction  for  the  com- 
modity. One  result  could  be  to  hurt  demand 
for  synthetic  rubber,  he  added.  According  to 
this  source,  U.S.  consumption  of  natural  rub- 
ber Is  expected  to  be  665,000  long  tons  this 
year.  A  government  Intention  to  unload  a 
large  amount  of  natural  rubber  could  rep- 
resent a  potentially  large  market  impact. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2,  1973] 
Tin.  Rubber  and  Those  Stockpiles 

Times  have  suddenly  become  very  pros- 
perous for  those  small  countries  that  live 
by  selling  raw  commodities  to  the  industrial 
nations.  Until  about  a  year  ago  the  produc- 
ing countries  were  suffering  grievously,  as 
worldwide  inflation  pushed  tip  the  prices  of 
the  manufactured  goods  they  must  buy.  But 
now  Inflation  has  reached  the  basic  mate- 
rials with  a  vengeance.  Their  prices  are  now 
going  up  much  faster  than  those  of  finished 
products,  and  the  positions  are  reversed.  Now 
it  Is  the  rich  nations  that  complain  bitterly 
of  the  effects  of  world  price  increases  on  their 
unstable  currencies  and  their  internal  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The  rise  or  fall  of  a  few  cents  in  the  price 
of  copper  determines  the  strength  of  Zambia's 
position  in  its  long  struggles  with  Rhodesia. 
The  price  of  tin  In  a  major  influence  on  the 
durability  of  governments  in  Bolivia.  The 
price  of  coffee  is  crucial  to  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  half  a  dozen  countries  throughout 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  All  of  these  prices 
are  moving  upward  sharply — metals,  food- 
stuffs, fibers. 

The  political  effects  of  this  surge  are  super- 
bly indiscriminate.  It  is  good  for  right-wing 
generals  in  Brazil,  left-wing  generals  in  Peru, 
the  Labor  Party  in  Australia  and  President 
Allende  In  Chile.  Conversely,  it  is  a  grow- 
ing embarrassment  and  threat  to  a  Con- 
servative government  In  Britain,  a  Social 
Democratic  government  in  Germanv.  a  Liber- 
al government  in  Canada  and  the  Republi- 
can administration  here.  Each  commodity 
moi'es  within  its  own  peculiar  market,  but 
they  are  all  responding  to  the  enormous 
acceleration  of  the  world's  economy  as  the 
rich  nations,  led  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  come  pounding  out  of  their  recent 
recession.  The  price  increases  are  evidently 
being  amplified,  to  some  imknown  degree,  by 
the  currency  crisis.  People  who  used  to  keep 
their  money  in  U.S.  dollars,  for  security,  have 
now  been  frightened  by  two  devaluations  and 
are  looking  for  something  a  bit  more  tanelble 
to  hold. 

President  Nixon  has  responded  to  this  wave 
of  Inflation  by  announcing  that  the  United 
States  will  now  begin  to  sell  off  most  of 
Its  strategic  stockpiles.  The  stockpiles  are. 
at  this  point,  hardly  more  than  an  expensive 
Joke.  They  are  part  of  the  governments 
elaborate  and  Increasingly  obsolete  prepara- 
tions for  the  kind  of  national  emergency 
that  overtook  the  country  In  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Nixon  presented  his  decision  as  an 
attempt  to  fight  inflation,  but  it  appears 
to  be  having  very  little  effect  on  the  prices 
of  the  stockpiled  commodities.  As  a  matter 
of  foreign  policy  Mr.  Nixon  has,  in  fact. 
successfully  chosen  a  moment  when  he  can 
dump  the  stockpiles  without  hurting  friends 
abroad.  The  stockpiles  have  been  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  many  of  the  small 
producing  countries.  Malaysia  is  a  notable 
example.  Malaysia  lives  by  its  exports  of 
rubber  and  tin.  The  stockpiles  hold  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  rubber,  and  $1  billion  in  tin. 
The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Malaysian 
embassy  here  has  been  to  point  out  to  each 
successive  administration  the  foreign  Im- 
plications of  dvimplng  the  stockpiles.  In  the 
spring  cf  the  year,  an  American  President 
was  frequently  tempted  to  throw  some  of 
that  stockpiled  rubber  and  tin  on  the  market 
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to  bring  in  a  little  last-minute  cash  and 
help  cut  a  budget  deficit.  In  those  seasons 
the  Malaysian  diplomats,  and  their  col- 
leagues from  the  other  threatened  countries, 
would  rally  around  to  persuade  the  Whit© 
House  that  the  cash  would  be  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  the  political  chaos 
that  a  sinking  market  might  generate.  But 
currently  the  commodity  markets  are  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  American  decision 
to  sell.  The  price  of  tin  was  $1.80  a  pound 
a  year  ago  and  is  now  bouncing  above  $2. 
The  rubber  that  was  17  cents  a  pound  a 
year  ago  is  now  29  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
price  actually  has  risen  since  Mr.  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  sell  all  of  the 
246,000  tons  of  it  in  the  stockpile. 

The  producing  countries'  grievance  agnlnst 
the  rich  industrial  countries  is  very  similar 
to  the  19th  century  American  farmers'  griev- 
ances against  the  manufacturers  In  the 
cities.  A  manufacturer  could  set  his  own 
price,  but  a  farmer  had  to  ride  up  and  down 
with  a  volatile  and  uncontrollable  market. 
For  the  producing  countries,  at  the  moment, 
the  ride  is  upward.  As  the  experience  with 
the  American  stockpiles  suggests,  there  is 
not  much  that  even  a  powerful  government 
can  do  about  it. 


PEABODY  AWARD  TO  WHRO-TV 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  Awards  for  1972 
were  recently  announced,  honoring  dis- 
tinguished public  service  by  radio  and 
television  programs  and  stations.  Tlie 
Second  District  of  Vii'ginia,  which  I 
represent  and  serve,  received  a  double 
honor  in  the  announcements  when 
WHRO-TV  was  selected  to  receive  one  of 
the  coveted  awards;  it  was  the  only  tele- 
vision station  in  the  Nation  winning  the 
a'.vard  for  inschool  programing. 

WHRO-TV  is  an  educational  station 
headquartered  in  Norfolk,  and  serving 
the  communities  of  Hampton  Roads.  It 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  educational 
television  stations  in  the  country,  and 
this  award  reflects  the  skill,  experience, 
and  dedication  of  the  entire  staff  and 
management  of  WHRO-TV. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
Ledger-Star  newspaper  of  March  26. 
1973,  which  gives  additional  detail  on 
the  station's  winning  entries : 

WHRO  Gets  Top  TV  Award 

Norfolk. — Educational  television  station 
WHRO  (Channel  15)  here  has  been  named  a 
recipient  of  tlie  coveted  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  Award  lor  1972.  it  was  announced  today 
by  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee  of  the  Uni\'ersity  of 
Georgia  School  of  Journalism,  which  admin- 
isters the  program. 

The  Peabody  Awards  are  broadcasting's 
equivalent  ol  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  only  television  station  in  Virginia  to 
win  the  Peabody.  Channel  15  was  honored 
for  "iis  overall  classroom  programing  as 
evidenced  by  'Animals  and  Such.'  'Writing 
Time,'  People  Puzzle.'  and  Dollar  Data.'  " 

It  was  the  only  television  station  in  the  na- 
tion to  win  the  award  for  in-school  program- 
ing. 

General  Manager  Randolph  S.  Brent  gave 
credit  for  the  award  to  the  entire  staff  of 
the   public   Instructional   station. 

"I  am  very  pleased,"  he  said,  "that  all  of 
our  production  efforts  for  1972  were  accorded 
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this  singular  honor.  The  award  should  be 
shared  by  the  entire  staff  for  we  all  are  de- 
dicated to  producing  Instructional  programs 
of  the  highest  quality  for  our  classroom 
pupils." 

Tlie  Peabody  Awards  are  given  each  year 
to  honor  the  most  distinguished  and  meri- 
torious public  service  by  radio  and  television 
programs,  stations,  networks  and  individuals. 
They  are  named  In  memory  of  the  late  George 
Foster  Peabcdy,  a  native  Georgian  who  be- 
came a  successful  New  York  banker  and 
philanthropist. 

There  were  13  Peabody  Awards  given,  in- 
cluding: 

CBS-TV  for  "The  Waltons."  NBC-TV  for 
three  special  programs  devoted  to  20th  Cen- 
tury American  music.  CBS-TV  for  "Captain 
Kangaroo."  NBC-TV  for  "Pensions:  The 
Broken  Promise,"  an  investigative  documen- 
tary about  the  private  pension  system.  ABC- 
TV  for  "XX  Olympiad."  and  Allstair  Cooke 
for  his  "America"  series  on  NBC. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover  is  one  of  the  few  living 
Americans  who  has  firmly  etched  and 
rightfully  reserved  a  place  in  historj'.  I 
was  delighted,  therefore,  to  leam  recent- 
ly of  a  tribute  to  Admiral  Rickover  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend.  Lloyd  Graliam. 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  on  March  25.  Admiral  Rick- 
overs  accomplishments,  his  vision,  and 
his  intelligence  have  profoundly  influ- 
enced America.  Lloyd  Graham  has  right- 
fully acknowledege  those  contributions. 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Llovo  Graham's  Perspective:  A  Salcte  to 
Rickover.  a  Gift  From  Russia 

lh'S>  is  in  the  nature  of  a  salute  tc  Hyrr.an 
Georpe  Rickover.  probably,  in  irony.  Russia's 
greatest  gift  to  the  defense  of  America;  Czar- 
Ist  Rus.sia.  that  is. 

Tie  gift  was  not  intentional.  Call  It  a 
twist  of  fate,  but  it  was  still  important  to 
our  country. 

Rickover  w.is  born  in  Makow.  Russia,  Jan. 
27.  1900.  the  son  of  a  tailor  who  migrated 
with  family  to  the  United  States  (Chicago) 
in  1906. 

A  bright  boy.  Hvmtm  George  Rickover  won 
an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  graduated  at  22.  (He  also  was 
awarded  a  master's  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering for  work  at  Columbia  University ) . 

During  World  War  II.  Rickover  headed  tie 
electrical  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  for 
the  Navy.  After  this  war.  he  served  briefly 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  All  this 
was  prelude,  but  it  was  here  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  submarine  powered  by 
atomic  energy — a  lethal  marine  weapon  tint 
could  travel  for  weeks,  even  months,  thi  u- 
sands  of  miles,  m  and  under  water,  without 
refueling. 

Rickover  headed  a  team  including  fovr 
other  officers  of  the  Navy.  Finally.  In  1947, 
their  plan  for  an  atomic  submarine  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  first  atomic  submarine,  the 
USS    ■Nautilus.'  went  to  sea  in  1955. 

Beginning  with  the  "Nautilus."  Rickover 
has  supervised  the  construction  and  sea  trials 
of  every  American  submarine  sent  to  sea 
since  that  time.  He  took  this  personal  inter- 
est, he  writes,  "to  be  sure  that  their  nuclear 
propulson   plants    functioned    properly    and 
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that  the  officers  and  men  bad  been  well 
trained." 

A  hard-driving  officer  with  an  enormous 
capacity  for  detail,  he  aroused  the  Ire  of 
Eome  brother  officers  and  was  twice  passed 
over  for  promotion.  But  friends  in  Congress 
took  a  hand  in  the  matter,  whereupon  be  was 
advanced  to  rear  admiral  in  1953  and  to  vice 
admiral  in  1959. 

The  59tb  Congress  awarded  him  the  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  with  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine. 

(Rickover  also  helped  develop  the  first 
l.irge-scale  atomic-energy  power  plant,  Ship- 
pingport.  Pa.,  1957). 

So  as  a  result  of  this  gift  from  Russia  to 
these  United  States,  out  there  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  probably  elsewhere 
as  well,  there  roam  this  minute  41  nuclear- 
powered  Polaris  submarines.  Those  sub- 
marines stand  between  you  Americans  and 
your  potential  enemies. 

Even  this  may  not  seem  very  dramatic.  All 
right.  Try  to  visualize  their  importance.  Each 
of  these  41  submarines  is  equipped  to  fire  16 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  while  the 
submarine  is  submerged. 

Were  this  country  ever  attacked,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  any  or  most  of  those  41 
nuclear  submarines  would  be  able  to  launch 
an  attack  that  would  mean  disaster  to  the 
aggressor. 

There  they  are  out  in  the  wet  blue  yonder, 
reaming,  waiting,  listening. 

They  represent  today  probably  the  greatest 
single  deterrent  of  possible  enemy  action 
that  exists  In  the  American  arsenal,  or  In  the 
arsenal  of  any  other  country  for  that  matter. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Admiral  Rickover  was 
and  Is  a  high  achiever,  a  term  educators  are 
fond  of  using;  a  man  who  Is  perceptive, 
highly  motivated,  inventive,  energetic,  and 
highly  Innovative,  btu  still  just  another 
wearer  of  the  Navy's  gold  braid. 

But  Rickover  is  more  than  that.  He 
possesses  a  breadth  of  Interests  one  rarely 
finds  in  personnel  of  any  highly  specialized 
service  such  as  the  Navy.  He  has  long  been 
vitally  interested  in  education  and  Is  author 
of  several  books  on  the  subject.  Note  them 
well:  "Education  and  Preedom,"  "Swiss 
Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are  Better," 
and  "American  Education — A  National  Fail- 
ure." 

He  also  poesesses  a  vital  Interest  In  Amer- 
ican history,  this  son  of  Russia,  and  his  latest 
book,  "Eminent  Americans,"  reflects  that  In- 
terest as  well  as  his  first  love,  the  Navy. 

On  launching  any  of  those  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines, any  other  admiral  would  probably 
have  followed  routine  in  choosing  a  name, 
permitted  some  appropriate  person  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  christening  ceremony  and  that 
would  have  been  that.  There  would  still  be 
41  misElle-carrying  submarines  out  there, 
waiting,  listening. 

But  Rickover  added  another  dimension  of 
interest,  gave  those  submersible  protectors,  so 
to  speak,  added  significance.  Prom  the 
launching  of  the  "Nautilus,"  Admiral  Rick- 
over formed  the  habit  of  writing  personally 
to  each  of  the  80  members  of  Congress  who 
had  taken  a  personal  interest  In  the  project. 
He  described  what  the  sub  had  teen  able  to 
do  In  Its  first  voyage. 

When  came  to  the  Polaris  series,  he  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  naming  them  after  eminent 
Americans.  He  named  the  first  "George  Wash- 
ington," and  when  he  sent  his  letter  report 
to  members  of  Congress  on  the  performance 
of  this  first  Polaris,  be  reminded  them  of 
some  highlights  in  the  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Rickover  followed  this  practice  with  each 
of  the  40  Polaris  submarines  that  followed 
the  "Oeor'^e  Washington."  Most  of  the  orig- 
inal letters  were  written  aboard  ship  In  spare 
moments  during  sea  trials.  They  were  well 
received  by  members  of  Congress  and  many 
were  published  In  the  Conckkssionai.  Becoko. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  I  £MARKS 

In  fact,  they  created  so  mu  h  Interest  that 
he  was  urged  to  put  the  ske(  ches  about  the 
41  "eminent  Americans"  Int  >  a  book.  This 
he  finally  decided  to  do,  glvln  j  credit  "to  my 
dear  wife,  who  did  most  of  t  le  research  for 
these  essays,  I  could  not  pos!  Ibly  have  com- 
pleted this  task  while  carryin]  out  my  official 
dvities  as  a  naval  officer." 

To  make  the  project  officl  J,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  213,  July  27,  1968, 
authorized  the  printing  of  tt  e  Rickover  let- 
ters as  a  "House  document  (1  be  Senate  con- 
curring) .  .  .  relating  to  thi  distinguished 
Americans  In  whose  honor  th  ;  United  States 
Navy  Polaris  nuclear  sul  marines  were 
named." 

As  a  gesture  of  goodwill  i  nd  admiration 
for  Admiral  Rickover  (and  his  wife),  the 
resolution  included  a  special ;  irovlsion,  "not- 
withstanding any  provisions  <  f  the  copyright 
laws  and  regulations  with  re  ipect  to  publi- 
cation In  public  domain,  the  letters  shall  be 
subject  to  copyright  by  the  a  uthor  thereof." 

This  meant  that  Admiral  1  ;lckover  might, 
if  he  desires,  make  a  deal  wli  h  a  trade  book 
publisher  for  publications  of  the  same  work 
in  some  other  form.  He  mlg]  t  thus  acquire 
several  extra  dollars. 

However,  we  see  an  extra  dimension  In 
the  measure  of  this  man  i  i  that  he  has 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  ;his  permission 
by  Congress. 

This  House  document  on  ";  imlnent  Amer- 
icans" contains  316  pages  In  paperback, 
including  eight  dramatic  I  lustrations  of 
Polaris  submarines  In  action.  In  his  preface, 
the  author  writes: 

"To  keep  the  size  of  thI !  book  within 
reasonable  bounds,  I  was  fo  -ced  merely  to 
suggest  rather  than  fully  de^  elop  many  im- 
portant themes  In  our  hist  >ry.  Yet  these 
essays  will  have  served  their  )urpo6€  If  they 
reveal  something  of  the  am  izing  diversity 
of  principles  and  ideals  whicl  >  our  forebears 
had  to  reconcile  In  building  i ,  nation  out  of 
13  suspicious  and  jealous  coU  nles." 

If  you  desire  a  copy  of  "E  nlnent  Ameri- 
cans" by  Rickover,  send  $1.!  5  by  check  or 
money  order  to  the  Superlnte  ident  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  I  rlnting  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  10402,  anc  ask  for  it  by 
name   and   stocic   ntimber:    5',  71-00316. 

Issued  by  a  trade  publls  ler,  this  book 
would  easily  sell  for  $5  to  $8  &  copy  hi  hard 
cover. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  Is  not 
noted  for  swiftness  In  filling  >  >rders,  but  you 
should  receive  It  In  about  tw  >  months  from 
the  time  you  mall  your  orde  . 

This  Is  the  kind  of  book  t  lat  should  for 
several  reasons  be  In  every  school  In  the 
nation,  at  least  as  requlreci  reading.  But 
probably  not  one  school  In  10  OOO  has  or  will 
acquire  a  copy. 

This  book  contains  41  slgc  Ificant  capsule 
biographies.  They  are  about  i  len  who  made 
great  contributions  to  this  n  itlon  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Am  jrlcan  policies 
and  its  place  in  the  world. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  ITHE  POOR: 
WILL  THEY  BE  COf  TINUED? 


HON.  CHARLES  B. 


(ANGEL 


OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREJIENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1973 
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They  say  that  the  federal  government 
shouldn't  be  paying  for  law  suits  that  bring 
government  agencies  and  elected  officials  Into 
court.  However,  many  lawyers,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association,  argue 
that  many  of  the  problems  poor  people  have 
are  the  result  of  policies  made  by  housing  and 
other  agencies  of  government,  and  that  often 
these  people  have  little  peaceful  recourse 
against  the  local  and  state  governments  that 
control  so  much  of  their  lives  other  than 
to  go  to  court. 

This  argument,  it  seems  to  us,  makes  sense. 
And  President  Nixon,  himself  a  lawyer,  agrees. 
He  has  in  the  past  expressed  support  for  the 
legal  services  program's  elforts  to  help  the 
poor  deal  with  government  institutions.  And 
this  year  he  Included  over  $73  million  for 
continuing  the  legal  services  program  in  an- 
other form.  But  so  far,  legislation  to  do  so 
has  not  been  Introduced  by  the  administra- 
tion. Unless  this  legislation  Is  passed,  the 
whole  legal  services  program.  Is  likely  to  go 
out  of  business  June  30.  Time  Is  runnng 
out.  If  legal  services  is  to  be  saved,  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  soon. 


VISION    SCREENING   IN    DALLAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Save  Your  Vision  Week,  the  first  week  of 
March,  several  groups  in  the  Dallas  area 
sponsored  an  extremely  worthwhile  proj- 
ect designed  to  test  vision  in  area  citi- 
zens aged  50  or  older.  Five  days  of  test- 
ing, under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Texas  Optometric  Society,  the  Dallas 
chapters  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  provided  vi- 
sion screening  for  about  1,000  older 
Americans.  Some  of  these  people  traveled 
100  miles  to  take  advantage  of  the  free 
examinations.  The  oldest  person  who  was 
screened  was  103. 

As  a  person  ages,  his  powers  of  vision 
naturally  begin  to  experience  some  de- 
terioration. Impaired  vision  is  respon- 
sible for  limitmg  the  activity  of  745,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  over  the  age 
of  65.  In  that  same  bracket,  42  percent 
have  vision  that  is  so  impaired  that  they 
cannot  read  the  newspaper.  Of  those  in 
that  age  group  who  suffer  from  a  chronic 
condition,  48  percent  suffer  from  poor 
vision. 

Beyond  the  problems  of  vision  impair- 
ment, is  the  extreme  condition  of  blind- 
ness. There  are  at  least  430.000  legally 
blind  people  in  the  Nation.  Glaucoma 
contributes  about  13.5  percent  of  this, 
cataracts  contribute  15.6  percent. 

At  three  separate  locations  in  various 
parts  of  Dallas,  27  optometrists  donated 
their  time  and  services,  along  with  the 
aid  of  eight  members  of  their  auxiliary, 
to  examine  these  older  citizens  and  help 
them  preserve  one  of  their  most  price- 
less faculties. 

The  vision  care  specialists,  after  noting 
case  histories,  checked  visual  acuity, 
measurement  of  intraocular  pressure, 
completed  external  and  internal  exam- 
inations of  the  eye.  and  then  explained 
the  results  to  each  person.  Based  on  sus- 
picion of  glaucoma,  needed  cataract  eval- 
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uation  or  other  pressing  reasons,  the  op- 
tometrists referred  113  patients  to  spe- 
cialists. Complete  visual  examinations 
were  recommended  for  another  357. 

I  am  so  proud  of  chese  fine  optome- 
trists in  my  home  State.  The  time  which 
they  contributed  to  this  screening  pro- 
gram relieved  many  elderly  citizens  of 
the  problem  of  paying  for  an  examina- 
tion. They  brought  the  problem  and  dan- 
gers of  various  eye  diseases  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  metropolitan  Dallas 
area. 

These  27  optometrists  in  tliis  one 
program  aided  1,000  of  their  neighbors. 
In  these  days,  it  is  a  joy  to  see  such  un- 
selfish action.  This  project  illustrates 
how  much  a  few  concerned  citizens  can 
accomplish  in  helping  their  fellow  man. 
Vision  is  a  precious  gift.  Few  of  us  fuUy 
appreciate  the  wonder  of  sight.  Our 
learning,  our  earning,  our  very  enjoy- 
ment of  life  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  this  priceless  faculty. 

These  three  groups — the  North  Texas 
Optometric  Society,  the  Dallas  chapters 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  and  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association — are  to  be  greatly  com- 
mended for  their  tremendous  efforts  in 
helping  so  many  maintain  and  preserve 
their  sight.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
type  of  program  has  been  done  other 
places;  I  would  hope  so.  And  I  hope  that 
this  selfless  program  will  be  emulated  in 
many  other  cities  and  towns.  I  cannot 
say  enough  good  things  about  the  virtues 
of  the  profession  of  optometry  and  their 
care  about  the  vision  of  this  country. 


CHARLES  R.  DREW  POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOOL  THREATENED  BY  CUTS  IN 
REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 
FUNDS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mis.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  March  29,  1973, 1  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  concerning  my  support  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1973. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act's  re- 
gional medical  program  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  greatly  needed  health  sen'ices 
for  many  people  in  California.  In  partic- 
ular, it  has  provided  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  construct  the  Charles  R.  Drew 
Postgraduate  Medical  School  which 
serves  the  many  health  needs  of  the 
people  in  south  central  Los  Angeles  in 
conjunction  with  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  Hospital 

In  including  a  copy  of  my  testimony  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ef- 
fective and  innovative  program  made 
possible  by  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram: 

Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Yvonne 
Brathwaite  Bihike 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
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present  to  you  and  your  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  the  reasons 
for  my  strong  support  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1973.  This  Act  would  extend 
many  programs  which  have  directly  con:rib- 
uted  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  my 
constituents,  and  without  it,  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  they  would  not  ha\'e  access  to  many 
vital  health  services. 

One  important  program  with  which  I  am 
particularly  familiar  Is  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs,  which  provided  both  the  stimulu.<: 
and  the  initial  funds  necessary  to  construct 
the  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical 
School   In  Southeast  Los  Angeles. 

While  the  formulation  of  the  Drew  School, 
which  is  the  educational  partner  of  the  new 
Los  Angeles  County-Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
General  Hospital,  was  supported  almost  ex- 
clusively by  RMP,  the  School  Is  a  superb 
example  of  RMP's  intent  to  catalyze  other 
community  resources.  The  original  RMP 
awards  totaling  $2.6  million  since  1968  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  more  than  S5  mil- 
lion additional  funds,  about  half  of  tliem 
from  Los  Angeles  County,  which  provides  the 
basic  support  for  the  Drew  faculty. 

When  the  Watts  Riots  subsided  in  1965.  a 
decision  was  made  to  build  a  public  hospital 
in  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  The  Drew 
Medical  Society  Joined  with  the  Schools  of 
Medicme  at  UCLA  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  to  create  the  Drew  Post- 
graduate Medical  School.  The  Hospital  was 
designed  to  serve  all :  those  thousands — many 
poor  and  underemployed — who  needed  basic 
health  care  and  the  medical  community  it- 
self, which  had  provided  most  of  the  care. 

The  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School 
thus  quickly  became  a  focal  resource.  Today, 
It  is  the  magnet  to  attract  full-time  medical 
and  dental  educators  of  all  races  who  are 
committed  to  serve  local  and  regional  com- 
munity health  needs  threatened  by  heart 
d'.sease.  cancer,  stroke,  kidney  disease  and 
other  major  diseases.  Each  Drew  faculty 
member  not  only  has  to  meet  the  executive 
criteria  of  the  Drew  School  but  has  to  qual- 
ify for  a  joint  academic  appointment  in 
either  UCLA  or  USC  Schools  of  Medicine  (or 

Dentistry.  Public  Health),  the  affiliate  ia- 
Btitutions. 

Although  the  Drew  proposal  did  not  con- 
form to  the  usual  c.itegorlcal  funding  re- 
quirements, the  California  Committee  on 
Regional  Medical  Programs  recognized  that 
a  genuine  Impact  on  specific  disease  in  the 
South  Central  area  of  Los  Angeles  could 
only  occur  with  a  realignment  of  many  of 
the  community's  resources  and  basic  rela- 
tionships. The  first  task  was  to  recruit  a 
faculty. 

Faculty  rscruitment.  however,  was  pains- 
taking. When  King  Hospital  opened  on 
medical  and  dental  stafl:  are  directing  pa- 
tient care,  educational  and  research  activities 
In  this  facility.  When  King  Hospital  opens 
all  of  Its  394  beds,  a  faculty  complement  of 
about  120,  supervising  a  like  number  of  in- 
tern and  resident  physicians  and  dentists, 
will  be  assisted  by  community  physicians 
and  dentists  who  are  Joining  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning  process. 

Although  RMP  does  not  pay  for  services 
at  King  Hospital.  RMP  did  underwrite  rt-- 
cruitraeut  of  the  special  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  needed  xt>  meet  the  pecu- 
liar health  problems  of  the  poor  In  South 
Central  Los  Angeles.  Now  approximately 
90'.  of  patient  care  services  at  King  Hos- 
pital are  provided  by  Drew  School  personnel 
or  by  house  officers  and  staff  under  their  su- 
pervision. In  the  first  eleven  months,  for 
example,  this  staff  provided  care  to  30  344 
emergency  room  visits.  104.073  out-patient 
visits,  and  5.439  hospital  admissions. 

Much  of  the  RMP  support  since  1968 
(about  $250,000  annually)  has  gone  to 
Drew's  Department  of  Comnunilty  Medicine, 
which  functions  as  an  educatlon'and  devel- 
opment service,  to  serve  the  following  needs: 
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the  assembler  of  health  planning  data,  the 
focus  for  continuing  professional  and  con- 
sumer health  education,  the  stimulus  for 
community  self-help  programs  In  ecology, 
buyers'  clubs,  weight  and  hypertension  con- 
trol programs,  and  other  health  educational 
endeavors.  The  Department's  sponsored 
work-study  programs  for  high  school  and 
college  students  have  Influenced  many  un- 
derprivileged students  to  pursue  health- 
oriented  careers. 

Also  under  the  Department  of  Community 
Medicine,  but  funded  by  other  sources,  is 
California's  first  physician's  assistant  pro- 
gram. This  first  class  of  students,  who  were 
trained  to  work  with  busy,  urban  primary 
care  physicians,  will  graduate  in  June.  It  is 
expected  that  a  significant  number  of  these 
physician's  assistants  and  many  of  the  house 
officers  now  in  training  at  King  Hospital  will 
continue  to  practice  In  the  area.  Already, 
the  presence  of  nearly  80  new  full-time  phy- 
sicians has  nearly  doubled  the  numbers  of 
medical  manpower  In  the  community,  in 
some  cases  being  the  only  medical  special- 
ists within  the  service  area.  With  physician's 
assistants  and  house  officers,  the  commu- 
nity's medical  manpower  has  nearly  tripled 
since  1970 — all  as  a  proximate  result  of  the 
initial  RMP  funds. 

Drew's  educational  programs  are  creative 
and  pertinent.  They  "serve  the  people."  Ped- 
iatric residents  spend  one  day  each  week  in 
public  schools,  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  students;  young  children  are 
screened  for  learning  disabilities  and  their 
parents  and  teachers  counselled  in  their  con- 
tinuing management;  a  community-wide 
maternal  and  early  childhood  health  moni- 
toring system,  with  effective  follow-up,  is 
being  considered.  Foster  homes  families  are 
being  visited  and  provided  with  health  serv- 
ices never  received  before.  The  components  of 
a  child  care  and  development  center,  to  help 
train  child  care  workers  while  providing 
services  to  Hospital  employees  in  need,  are 
being  assembled.  The  Department  of  Psychia- 
try Is  developing  a  model  training  program 
for  health  workers  who  will  be  Involved  In 
the  complex  social  and  cultural  problems  of 
a  disadvantaged  minority  community.  Spe- 
cial efforts  to  screen  and  educate  people  about 
sickle  cell  anemia  are  under  way.  A  rational 
medical  plan,  within  the  County- wide  plan, 
for  emergency  medical  services  Is  being  de- 
veloped with  RMP  support,  significant  be- 
cause the  principal  cause  of  "persons  years 
lost"  In  this  community  is  deaths  from 
trauma  and  violence. 

This  is  but  a  brief  account  of  the  increased 
manpower  and  facilities,  and  the  Impact  of 
socially  committed  and  dedicated  persons 
working  together  to  elevate  the  health  status 
of  a  community.  Without  the  catalysis  of 
RMP  support,  none  of  these  activities  would 
now  be  actually  operational  in  the  saving  of 
Uvea  and  guiding  the  population  at  large  in 
ways  they  can  exercise  to  maintain  individ- 
ual and  community  health.  For  many,  the 
services  have  been  direct,  in  skillful,  com- 
passionate care  in  a  new  hospital.  For  others, 
the  Impact  has  been  more  subtle — in  Job 
training,  new  learning  and  knowledge,  and 
in  creative  community  programs. 

The  initial  investment  is  already  reward- 
ing. But,  without  continuation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  RMP  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Department  of  Community  Medi- 
cine— truly  the  pivot  around  which  commu- 
nity-focused health  activities  occur — wUl 
cease  on  June  3Cth.  No  longer  will  there  be 
funds  for  Drew  to  train  volunteers  to  aid 
the  post-stroke  victim;  no  longer  will  there 
be  funds  to  educate  dental  auxiliaries  who 
can  function  In  overworked  dentsl  practices; 
no  longer  will  there  be  funds  to  mobilize  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  as  one 
thrust  In  curbing  the  grim  loss  of  lives.  And 
no  longer  will  there  be  funds  to  provide 
technical  expertise  In  planning,  in  commu- 
nity organization,   in  disseminating  health 
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Information,    In    mobilizing 
around  health.  For  these  n 
believe  HR  6608  must  be 
tlnue  helping  a  strengthened 
help  Itself  to  health. 

The  needs  In  1973  are  as 
A  spirit  of  renaissance,  of  wht:h 
Is  a  major  contributor  and  s;  Tnbol 
Ing  the  anguish  and  despair; 
pressed  In  August,  1965. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Members  will  recall 
we  had  last  fall  with  the 
dent  loans  that  occurred, 
test  had  been  included  in 
tion.  That  logjam  was 
repealing  the  need  test, 
thousands  of.  students  and 
had  suffered  deep  flnancia 

I  had  hoped  that  our 
this  program  were  over, 
run  smoothly  from  now 
however,  without  the 
ministration.  I  was 
the  Washington  Star  and 
ciated  Press  dispatch 
lege  Loan  Picture  Fuzzy 
I  was  further  horrified  by 
detailed  article  u'ritten 
worth  on  Sunday,  March  1 
ington  Post,   headlined: 
Fight  Leaves  Uncertainity 
Aid."  These  articles  make 
fectly  clear — it  is 
the  students  or  the 
tions  to  make  plans  to 
the  upcoming  college  year 
rent  confusion  over  the 
eral  aid  programs 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

If   I   see   this   matter 
President  proposes  to  hole 
loan  and  grant  programs 
struggle  to  control  the 
of  the  purse  strings.  With 
regard  for  human 
shown  in  dismantling 
programs,  the  President 
the  student  assistance 
in  his  continuing  attemp 
gressional  powers  by 
priated  funds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
can  create  a  great  deal 
the  students,  their  famili^ 
leges  in  each  of  our 
doubtedly  Intends  us  all 
to  considerable  pressure 
tressed  constituents,  who 
a  right  to  expect  better  t 
their  Grovemment.  The 
considerable  advantages 
ability   to   command 
and  widespread  publicaticjn 
in  the  newspapers.  He  is 
over  the  role  of  the 
the  record  shows  that  it 
who  held  down  the 
to  the  extent  that  it  was 
them  down.  Even  with  the 
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the  budget  cutting,  the 
able  In  4  years  to  raise 
budget  from  $195  to  $269 
crease  of  40  percent.  The 
poses  for  1974,  while 
supposed  spending  tendenc 
gress,  is  actually  $23  billior 
he  requested  last  year. 

We  aJl  know,  of  course, 
his  broadax  approach  to 
social  programs  of  Franklin 
velt  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnsoq, 
dent  has  done  little  or 
military  spending.  In  this 
budget,  he  is  strangely  res 
the  poor,  the  ill-housed, 
veterans — let  the  programs 
our  polluted  streams — yes, 
dents  and  the  colleges  pay 
dent's  image  as  the  Great 
But  do  not  touch  his  pet 
big  business  friends. 

I  am  concerned— greatly 
over  what  is  going  to  happen 
these  students  have  made 
cation,  based  in  good  faith 
we  have  passed  here  in 
You  are  as  aware  as  I  am 
four  student  aid  program; 
Office  of  Education — : 
"basic   opportunity  grants' 
last  year.  We  protected  the 
ing  programs  by  writing 
requirement  that  they  be 
ifled  levels.  But  the 
calls  for  no  money  for 
low-interest  loans,  while 
million  to  get  the  new 
this  year,  and  $959  million 
next  year. 

Now,  I  hope  this 
avoided.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
much  larger  problem  of 
ments  by  the  President, 
is  simply  refusing  to 
tent  of   the   Congress  in 
year's  requirement  that 
tained  on  the  existing 
been  trying  for  several 
aid  to  the  neediest  students 
rest  to  guaranteed  bank 
tainly  want  to  help  those 
dents,  but  we  do  not  wan^ 
other  programs  thrown  out 

If  the  President  can  be 
compromise — to  yield  a  bit 
dent  loans  for  education — ^i 
to  effect  some  kind  of 
really  the  deadline,  if  not 
terday — for  this  is  an  area 
is  of  the  essence.  Forward 
to  be  done  both  by  the 
institutions.  Neither  can 
until  the  fall  semester  is 
all  practical  terms,  it  is 

I  have,  therefore,  writteti 
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Congress  of  the  Untted 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Edu<^tion  and  La 
bor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  It  is  ob  ,• 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  as 
student   aid   programs   admlnl  itered 
United  States  Offices  of  Education 
at  variance  with  the  Intent  of 
gress  as  expressed  in  the  1972 
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suddenly  applied  to  the  student  loan  and 
grant  programs.  Thousands  of  students  and 
their  famUies  suffered  severe  hardship  whUe 
they  waited  for  federal  assistance.  At  this 
time,  colleges  are  admitting  students  for  the 
fall  term.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  to  see 
a  prolongation  of  the  confusion  that  cur- 
rently exists  because  colleges  cannot  advise 
their  applicants  what  financial  assistance 
will  be  available. 

This  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  much  larger 
pattern.  It  Is  part  of  the  pressure  which  the 
President  Is  putting  on  each  of  us  to  relin- 
quish our  power.  Constitutionally  specified, 
of  controlling  the  pursestrlngs.  On  this  mat- 
ter, the  distress  of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies is  being  mobilized  against  us. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
through  your  good  offices  some  agreement 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  spare  these 
young  people  the  hardships  which  are  now 
shaping  up.  There  is  simply  not  time  to  go 
through  prolonged  legislative  processes  while 
battling  the  White  House.  The  students,  their 
families,  and  the  colleges  need  to  know  what 
they  can  count  on.  If  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise can  be  worked  out  that  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  House  and  Senate,  and  which  will 
have  the  assurance  of  the  White  House  that 
the  money  will  be  made  avaUable,  I  most 
strongly  urge  upon  you  the  need  to  act 
speedily.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  and  the 
honorable  members  of  your  committee  wiU 
be  In  accco-d  with  that  need. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

B.  F.  SiSK, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  firmly  upon  the 
principle  that  the  power  of  the  purse- 
strings  is  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
Congress  and  nowhere  else.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  see  that  principle  tested  in 
some  area  where  disaster  for  thousands 
of  our  constituents  is  less  imminent.  I  am 
sure  there  are  such  areas. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MAXWELL  FIELD 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  have  risen  in  the 
last  few  years  to  detail  the  continuing 
plight  of  the  New  England  shoe  indus- 
try. I  myself  have  addressed  the  House 
of  Representatives  &  number  of  times 
concerning  this  serious  situation. 

However,  in  all  my  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  seen  few  statements  that  are 
as  concise,  complete,  and  comprehensive 
as  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Field, 
executive  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
the  American  Footwear  Industries  Asso- 
ciation to  the  New  England  chapter  of 
the  Robert  Morris  Associates  on  January 
24,  1973.  In  his  address  entitled  "The 
New  England  Shoe  Industry:  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future,"  Mr.  Field  "tells  it  like 
It  is,"  so  to  speak.  Once  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States,  New  England  has  been  dealt  a 
serious  blow  by  the  invasion  of  foreign 
imported  footwear.  Mr.  Field  describes 
this  excellently  and  makes  some  observa- 
tions as  to  the  future  of  this  vital  New 
England  industry. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  include  his  address  for  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  iny  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

Thb  Nbw  England  Shok  Indxjstby — Past, 
Present,  and  Futurb 

(By  Maxwell  Field,  Executive  Vice  President- 
Secretary,  American  Footwear  Industries 
Association) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address  so 
illustrious  a  group  of  bankers,  all  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  New  England 
and  the  future  progress  of  its  great  shoe  In- 
dustry. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  back  "home"  here, 
having  only  moved  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton this  past  summer  where  the  shoe  asso- 
ciation offices  have  been  relocated. 

With  two  speakers  on  your  program  to  dis- 
cuss a  rather  complex  industry,  beset  with 
many  problems  but  still  a  major  factor  In  the 
region's  economy,  I  shall  push  on  in  order 
to  complete  my  talk  on  schedule.  I  Intend  to 
"say  it  like  It  Is" — to  quote  the  advice  given 
to  me  by  my  good  friend — and  yours — Henry 
Allen  when  he  extended  the  invitation  to  be 
your  speaker. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHOE  MANTJFACTTJHING  INDUSTRY 

New  England  has  always  been  the  leading 
region  in  this  Industry,  although  its  share  of 
the  market  has  been  declining.  To  under- 
stand the  reasons  why,  let's  first  describe  the 
total  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  shoe  Industry  Is  an  eight 
billion  doUar  industry,  based  on  retail  sales 
in  1972.  This  total  Includes  sales  of  about  530 
million  pairs  of  American-made  shoes  plus 
additional  sales  of  285  million  pairs  of  Im- 
ported foreign  footwear — valued  at  over  $825 
million  of  dollars!  Thus  imports  accounted 
for  a  hefty  35  per  cent  share  of  the  U.S. 
market! 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  footwear 
sales  are  of  nonrubber  footwear — thus  ex- 
cluding canvas  sneakers,  rubbers  and  rubber 
boots,  etc.  The  rubber  footwear  Industry  has 
'ceen  identified  by  government  agencies  as  a 
separate  industry  and  it  is  so  recognized  by 
shoemen.  Its  annual  retail  volume  in  1972  is 
estimated  at  $1.2  billions!  Furthermore,  a 
score  of  these  plants  operate  in  New  England 
and  employ  an  estimated  10,000  workers. 

The  American  shoe  manufacturing  indus- 
try reported  factory  sales  in  1972  of  about  $3 
billions,  with  production  of  about  530  mil- 
lion pairs — of  non-rubber  footwear.  Over 
205,000  shoe  workers  were  employed  in  some 
900  shoe  plants  operated  by  520  companies. 
An  additional  45,000  workers  are  employe'd  in 
machinery,  tanning  and  other  shoe  supply 
companies. 

Shoe  manufacturing  Is  concentrated  in 
twelve  states.  Pennsylvania  Is  the  largest 
producing  state,  having  overtaken  Massa- 
chusetts several  years  ago.  Third  in  size  Is 
New  York,  followed  by  Missouri  and  Tennes- 
see, then  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Now  let's  take  a  hard  look  at  your  region. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  SHOE  INDUSTRY;    PAST  AND 
PRESENT 

The  shoe  Industry,  from  the  birth  of  our 
nation,  has  always  played  a  major  role  in  the 
economy  of  New  England. 

In  the  home  and  handicraft  stages  from 
1635  to  1750,  in  the  lOO-year  period  which 
followed  of  the  ten  footer  shops  and  the 
"putting  out"  system,  and  finally,  in  the 
factory  and  mass  production  stage  from  CivU 
War  days  to  the  present.  New  England  played 
the  dominant  role  in  this  Industry.  Through 
every  period  of  history,  m  years  of  wars,  of 
depressions  and  prosperity,  New  England 
nianufactvu-ers  were  able  to  meet  all  com- 
petition in  the  trade. 

Beginning  In  the  Sixties,  however,  outside 
Influences  buffeted  this  industry — and  others 
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like  textiles  and  apparel,  steel,  etc. — and 
stopped  most  of  Its  members  from  showing 
real  progress.  And  In  truth,  caused  many  to 
retrench  and  eventually  go  out  of  business. 

This  influence,  of  course,  was  Foreign  Im- 
ported Footwear! 

liCt  us  first  put  Into  focus  the  size  of  the 
shoe  manufacturing  Industry  In  this  region. 

New  England's  share  of  shoe  volume  In 
1972  Is  estimated  at  140,000,000  pairs,  or  26% 
of  total  U.S.  output.  In  the  mld-Slxtles,  its 
share  was  33-35  per  cent  with  output  over 
200  million  pairs  annually! 

The  factory  value  of  1972  shoe  shipments 
is  estimated  at  slightly  under  $800  mUlion — 
still  a  very  respectable  volume. 

Some  250  shoe  plants  are  currently  operat- 
ing In  the  region.  Workers  number  approxi- 
mately 56,000,  with  over  50  per  cent  being 
women.  An  additional  21,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  supply  companies,  whose  products 
are  used  by  shoe  manufacturers. 

Massachusetts'  shoe  Industry  has  some  115 
plants  and  currently  employs  about  20.000 
workers.  But  this  is  a  shocking  35%  decline 
from  its  level  a  decade  ago ! 

It  Is  the  result  of  some  70  factory  closings 
since  1967  with  a  direct  loss  in  employment 
of  over  11,400.  These  were  mostly  small  to 
medium  size  companies,  producing  women's 
low  priced  footwear,  and  It  is  this  type  of 
footwear  that  foreign  Imports  have  hit  the 
hardest! 

Massachusetts  has  been  the  worst  affected 
state  due  to  Imports.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
current  unemployment  in  the  Commonwealth 
continues  to  Increase  and  Is  at  over  7  Ci  ? 

The  shoe  Industry  In  Maine  Is  the  Number 
One  employer  of  all  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. Currently,  76  shoe  factories  employ  al- 
niost  18,000  workers — and  the  total  for  the 
leather  and  leather  products  Industry  num- 
bers 21,000  workers. 

In  1972,  Maine's  shoe  output  is  estimated 
at  33  million  pairs,  valued  at  $225,000,000. 

Maine  in  the  past  four  years  has  really 
been  hurt — both  by  competition  from  im- 
ports of  women's  and  men's  sport  type  shoes, 
but  also  by  fashion  changes  which  turned  the 
public  "off"  from  buying  moccasin  types — 
Maine's  greatest  production  gainers  in  the 
Fifties  and  early  Sixties. 

In  the  past  6  years,  we've  counted  28  fac- 
tor}' closings  with  a  loss  of  5.560  workers. 
At  the  present  time,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
there  have  been  completed  or  are  In  various 
building  stages,  some  five  neu-  plants  op- 
erating In  this  state. 

New  Hampshire's  shoe  industry  Is  third  or 
fourth  largest  in  this  state.  It  "has  current 
employment  of  over  11,000  In  55  plants.  It 
suffered  the  loss  of  4.800  workers  from  22 
factory  closings  from  1967  to  1972. 

But  enough  of  bare  statistics.  It  is  only 
because  I  am  addressing  a  group  of  bankers, 
the  more  Intelligent  leaders  in  our  business 
community,  who  are  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  figures,  that  I  dare  throw  this  barrage 
of  figures  at  you.  But  they  do  tell  the  story — 
good  or  bad! 

You've  heard,  I  am  sure,  the  old  pun  "Fig- 
ures do  not  lie,  but  liars  do  figure".  Well,  at 
a  recent  Statistical  conference,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers declared  in  a  talk:  "If  all  statisticians 
were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would  all  be 
dead!" 

Let  me  briefly  describe  other  Important 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  shoe  industry. 

The  shoe  Industry  Is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  small  and  medium-sized  pro- 
ducers. The  Big  Pour  only  account  for  24 
percent  of  the  national  gross — with  no  real 
Increase  noted  in  several  decades.  In  actual- 
ity, our  largest  producers  durin  ;  the  Sixties 
expanded  sales  and  profits  by  diversification 
programs — of  buying  companies  in  other  in- 
dustries with  greater  profit  potentials.  In 
the  same  period,  major  shoe  chain  operators 
expanded  sales  by  opening  more  stores,  of 
course,  but  veered  away  from  acquiring  shoe 
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manufacturers  and  also  diverslfled  by  merg- 
ing with  non-shoe  retail  organizations. 

The  shoe  Industry  Is  volatile,  marked  by  a 
larger  number  of  failures  or  factory  closings, 
or  migrations,  than  Is  found  in  most  other 
manufacturing  sectors. 

The  shoe  Industry  Is  a  wage  intensive 
Industry.  Labor  costs  equal  24  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  wholesale  price.  Hourly  wages  aver- 
age $2.64— with  the  highest  wage  of  any 
state  being  the  $2.93  in  Massachusetts. 

This  fact  of  America  having  the  highest 
wage  rates  In  the  world  is  the  major  reason 
why  American  shoe  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  producers.  The  aver- 
age hourly  wage  rate  In  the  United  States, 
Including  fringes.  Is  now  $3.11.  Comparable 
wage  rates.  Including  fringes,  are  $0.21  In 
Taiwan,  Brazil  $0.34,  Spain  $0.57,  Japan 
$1.09,  $1.45  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1.70 
In  Italy. 

Also,  the  shoe  Industry  has  a  record  for 
being  one  of  the  least  profitable  Industries 
In  our  economy.  It  operates  on  the  very  nar- 
row profit  return  of  2-4  per  cent,  after  taxes, 
on  net  dollar  sales ! 

However,  as  I  hardly  need  explain  to  a 
group  of  bankers,  our  manufacturers  do  en- 
Joy  a  good  return  on  invested  capital.  With 
a  large  number  of  turns  of  working  capital 
In  a  year,  therefore,  profits  can  be  favorable. 
And  to  quote  one  of  your  own  bankers,  re- 
cently retired.  E.  Morton  Jennings.  Jr.  In  his 
excellent  book  "Bank  Loans  to  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers": 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  average  men's  shoe 
company  turns  over  its  working  capital  five 
times  a  year,  and  women's  shoe  factories  ten 
times  a  year". 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  very  suc- 
cessful shoe  manufacturers  continuing  prof- 
itable operations  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
in  other  shoe  states.  They  are  characterized 
as  "specialty"  producers— or  by  others,  as 
"fashion"  leaders.  These  producers  have  a 
track  record  of  making  more  each  year  of  the 
"right"  shoes  better  merchandised  to  their 
market  than  their  competitors. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  shoe  entrepreneurs  Is  your  other 
speaker:  Ronald  Ansln. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SHOE  INDUSTRY  : 
THE  FUTimE 

The  future  of  the  New  England  shoe  in- 
dustry during  the  Seventies,  and  beyond- 
like  that  of  the  American  Footwear  Indus- 
try— is  directly  deptendent  on  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  U.S.  Congress! 

The  entire  growth  of  the  American  shoe 
Industry  during  the  decades  of  the  Fifties 
and  Sixties,  thru  1972,  was  taken  over  In 
toto  by  foreign  Imports! 

Just  think  of  it:  To-day,  one  pair  for  every 
three  pairs  sold  is  a  foreign  product.  This 
plain  fact  spells  fewer  American  factories 
and  fewer  Jobs  here  In  this  country  in  1973 
and  every  year  In  the  future  that  shoe  Im- 
ports remain  unrestricted  I  And  the  plants 
and  workers  In  the  three  New  England  states: 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
will  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
losses! 

Our  government  has  approved  very  low 
tariff  duties,  and  has  no  restrictions  on  for- 
eign footwear  imported  from  such  key  low 
wage  countries  as  Spain  and  Italy.  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  and  more  recently 
BrazU.  The  Importers  and  retailers  selling 
these  foreign  shoes  enjoy  a  far  greater  mark- 
up than  on  domestic  shoes,  thus  providing 
the  added  Incentive  for  these  companies  to 
expand  each  year  their  sales — and  profits. 

Naturally,  a  number  of  domestic  shoe 
manufacturers  in  more  recent  years  have 
supplemented  their  sales  by  importing  shoes 
in  order  to  service  their  customers'  demands 
for  either  lower-priced,  or  shoes  with  more 
fashion  features,  than  they  can  produce  In 
their  own  plants.  With  only  one  or  two  ex- 
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ceptions,  they  have  not 
ahy  foreign  plants— but  __ 
have  made  investments  In 
delivery  of  their  orders. 

Also  In  recent  years.  — .^ 
and  machinery  developmen  s 
a  group   of  American 
their    operations    by    "rum  1 
their  foreign  competitors 
products  they  have  develop(  d 
ducing.  These  processes,  prii 
duced    costs    by    eliminatlnj 
Jobs.   The  potential   for  su 
are  great  when  one  realizes 
operations  are  carried  on  in 
lishnient   producing   such 
Goodyear  Welt  shoes. 

The  Shoe  Industry,  cu  . 
leadership  of  our  American 
tries  Association,  and  suppt 
Jor  producers  and  suppliers, 
multl  programs  to:  Improve 
Fashion  know-how,  develop 
Standards    and    Improve    1 
Sharj)en  up  on  Management 
to  expand  our  National  Affi 
The  balance  of  my  remarks 
to  the  latter  program. 

The  shoe  associations. 
Industry  leaders,  have  wor*ke( 
at  considerable  costs,  to  secu 
tlon   by  Presidents   Kennedj 
Nixon  to  control  the  rate 
foreign  footwear  Imports 
these    years,   also,    to   secure 
Orderly  Marketing  legislatlo  i 
bill,  and  currently  we  are  on 
of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 
During  the  past  several 
sociatlon    and    Industry    .._ 
waiting  for  the  President  t< 
slon  on  action  to  break  a  2-2 
slon  ruling  in  the  Shoe  _.. 
Clause  case.  The  Commission 
Escape  Clause  Investigation 
ders  of  the  President  and  its 
slon  was  Issued  In  January 

Under  the  Trade  Expanslc  a 
the  Administration  can  eithe: 
action  on  this  Escape  Claus( 
United   States   Tariff   Comml 
crease  tariff  duties  or  decla^ 
eligible  for  adjustment 
take  a  side  with  the  two 
voted  In  the  negative,  and 

More  recently,  we  attempted 
same  treatment  for  footwear 
voluntary  agreements  with 
tlons — which    President    ^ 
both  the  steel   and   textile 
friends  In  Washlntgon  tell  ua 
have  enough  political   clout 
not  enough  votes  to  count  i 
We  shall   never  give  up   c 
actually  we  are  redoubling  ou 
93rd  Congress. 

Just  so  long  as  exporting 
to  subsidize  their  countries' 
the  United  States — and  thes 
various  forms  and  they  are 
Just  so  long  as  these  foreig 
tinue    their    ban    on    impor 
shoes  .  .  .  Then  AFIA  will 

Personally,  I  have  more 
ever  in  our  Industry  being 
action  and  some  measure  of 
on  foreign  footwear.  The  93rd 
ocratic  controlled,  will  listen 
claims  on  loss  of  Jobs  due 
petition.  The  Burke-Hartke 
AFL-CIO    and    opposed    by 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  t 
sociatlons  of  Manufacturers,  c 
national     corporations     and 
bankers,  will  be  extensively 
It  Is  In  Its  final  form  for  fioor 
debate  and  vote.  Either  this 
trade  legislation,  or  even  a 
are  calling  for  some  moderat 
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International  trade,  will 
acted. 
My  optimism  is  based  on 

1.  For  1972,  the  adverse  balaice 
over  $6.4  billions  points  up  thi  s 
Administration   to   take 
stem    imports — especially    froiji 
Common    Market    countries, 
never  go  away  by  themselves, 
tries  need  to  "dump"  their  „, 
sidized  products  on  American 
their   economies.    Also,    they 
much  profits  for  American  rei^ 

2.  The  Adjustment  Assistano  s 
been  insignificant  and  plans  to 
ers  have  been  a  failure.  Aboift 
dollars  to  date  have  been  ^ 
handful  of  manufacturers — „_ 
panics  in  New  England — and  a 
of  unemployed  workers. 

Not  much  more  can  be 
rent  laws. 

3.  Labor  union  leaders,  next  . 
wage  legislation,  are  demandl)  ig 
trols  to  save  American  Jobs  an4 
out  support  to  the  Burke  _. 
our  shoe  industry,  and  scores  _ 
will  join  in  this  battle  in  ordei 
the  trade  wars  of  the  future. 

4.  Administration    leaders 
working  on  new  trade  leglslatj): 
ment  in  this  Congress  to  give 
the  bargaining  authority  ne 
a  new  round  of  negotiations 
mon    Market    and    other 
newspaper  stories  in  the  "New 
and   "Washington  Post," 
trial  balloons  undoubtedly,  ha\ie 
attempts  to  strengthen  the  .. 
position  by  offering  concessions 
hurt  by  imports.  One  proposal 
to  establish  criteria  for  Impc 
quotas  or  other  measures  to 
affected  Industries  to  adapt  to 
petitive  conditions".  This  is 
editorial  "Protectionists  Try 
ness  Week's  January  13, 1973,  Is^ue 

CONCLtrSION 

I  close  this  talk  by  offering 
opinions  on  New  England's 
who  has  spent  his  lifetime 
every  day  of  it — as  well  as   .._ 
time  in  the  most  traditional  ani 
Industries  In  the  region, 
prove  helpful.  I  hope  so. 

New  England  has  been  ovei 
government  agencies  who  have  ;. 
nothing,  both  state  and  feder^ 
by  banks,  trade  organizations 
pers. 

New  England  needs  better 
a  headline  every  month  like 
Sunday  New  York  Times  of 
"New  England:  System,  Cr(._. 
Is  Held  In  Need  of  Overhaul" 
Is  going  to  overhaul  It? 

We  all  believe  In  better 
But    which    agencies,    and 
taking  positive  action  to  get 
leaders,    labor    leaders, 
others,  to  get  everyone  involvet  I 
Ing  a  program  of  ACTION, 
overhauling,  more  economy  in 
Is  a  must,  taxes  must  be  lowen  d. 

New  England   will   always   n^ed 
manufacturing  base  to  improve 
To  say  that  this  region  should 
Service  economy  is  nonsense 
keep  on  depending  on  government 
to  keep  its  R&D  plants  on 
elsewhere — running. 

New  England  has  a  good  Labo 
good  productive  workers.  But 
wages  higher  than  In  the  ne'     . 
the  South  and  Southwest.  The^ 
be   lowered   where   they   are 
higher  productivity.  And  the 
must  be  made  to  believe  this 
tlon  to  save  Jobs — and  to  even 
number  of  Jobs. 
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New  England  Is  the  nation's  greatest  cen- 
ter for  learning  for  R&D — for  training  future 
leaders.  The  future  of  all  these  colleges  Is 
tied  in  with  New  England's  progress — or  lack 
of  it.  Their  collective  brainpower  should  be 
turned  to  additional  areas — to  help  rebuild  a 
stronger  economy  In  this  region. 

Finally,  look  to  yourselves,  as  every  New 
Englander  should,  man  and  woman,  to  work 
to-gether  for  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 
If  a  major  Industry — like  Footwear — has  an 
Imports  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  at 
the  National  level  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress,  every  New  Englander  should 
demand  of  his  Senators  and  Representatives, 
of  his  Governor  and  state  representatives, 
that  they  take  all-out  action  collectively  to 
represent  their  constituents.  For  by  protect- 
ing the  "other  guys"  jobs,  they  can  be  pro- 
tecting  their   own   in   the   long   riin. 

There  will  always  be  a  shoe  industry  In 
this  country!  How  large  It  will  be  In  New 
England — how  many  plants  will  remain  op- 
erating and  how  many  Jobs  they  provide  for 
shoe  workers  In  Massachusetts,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire — will  depend  on  all  the  fac- 
tors I've  outlined  above. 

My  challenge  to  New  England  is  a  call  for 
Leadership  In  Action. 

We  need  these  leaders  now — at  home  and 
In  Washington — working  to-gether  to  rebuild 
and  revitalize  a  great  region — larger  by  far, 
than  many  nations  in  the  world ! 


CUTS  IN  AMPHETAMINE   QUOTA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  acting  to  recall  most  types  of 
amphetamine  diet  drugs.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  injectable  form  of  ampheta- 
mines, because  it  is  unsafe  and  of  the 
combination  diet  pills,  because  they  are 
no  more  effective  than  amphetamines 
alone,  is  another  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  curtailing  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs,  and  in  reducing  production  quotas. 

This  action  is  especially  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  efforts  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  to  reduce  amphetamine 
and  drug  abuse.  Testimony  during  our 
hearings  on  drug  abuse  indicated  that 
the  abuse  of  amphetamines  was  a  sub- 
stantial problem,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
heartening  to  note  that  effective  action 
Is  being  taken  to  eliminate  this  national 
menace. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  following 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  2  and  April  4,  1973,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  4,  1973,  describing 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  E>rugs  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  the 
Record : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,   1973) 

U.S.   Sets   Diet   Drug   Recall   in   Drive   on 

Amphetamines 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  1. — The  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  have  decided 
to  recall  diet  drugs  that  contain  ampheta- 
mines, with  the  objective  of  eliminating 
them  from  the  market  by  June  30. 

The  action,  descrit>ed  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  bureau  as  the  largest  recall  of  controlled 
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substances  ever  made.  Is  designed  to  end  the 
tise  of  all  Injectable  amphetamine,  and 
closely  related  chemicals,  and  all  combina- 
tion diet  puis  that  contain  amphetamine 
and  other  Ingredients  such  as  vitamins  or 
a  sedative. 

Controlled  substances  are  prescription 
drugs  that  can  be  dispensed  only  with  spe- 
cial safeguards  sublias  nonrefillable  pre- 
scriptions and  extra  recordkeeping  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 

Current  use  of  the  drugs  Involved  In  the 
recall  Is  huge.  They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
so-called  diet  pill  market.  Yearly  retail  dis- 
tribution is  estimated  at  about  480  million 
dosage  units — equivalent  to  that  many  10- 
mllllgram  plUs. 

The  decision  to  recall  existing  stocks  of 
the  Injectable  amphetamines  Is  based  on  the 
F.D.A.'s  contention  that  these  products  have 
such  a  great  drug  abuse  ptotential  that  they 
cannot  be  used  safely. 

The  agency  considers  the  combination 
drugs,  taken  by  mouth,  to  be  ineffective  on 
the  grounds  that  the  amphetamines  do  little 
good  In  obesity  control  and  the  other  In- 
gredients contribute  nothing  useful  toward 
this  objective. 

The  narcotics  bureau,  a  unit  of  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  drug  agency,  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  have  been  moving  against  these 
drugs  for  several  years,  but  have  met  strong 
opposition  from  Industry  and  some  doctors. 
The  recall  will  be  the  climax  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  effort. 

John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of  the  narcotics 
bureau,  and  Sherwln  Gardner,  acting  com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  are  expected 
to  send  letters  this  week  to  300  major  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  the  drugs  In- 
forming them  of  the  recall. 

State  officials  are  being  asked  to  work  with 
the  two  Federal  agencies  in  making  sure 
that  the  drugs  are  taken  out  of  circulation. 
Between  10,000  and  20,000  retail  and  whole- 
sale outlets  will  be  visited  by  Federal  or  state 
officers  during  the  next  three  months  as 
part  of  the  nationwide  effort,  an  officer  of 
the  narcotics  bureau  said  today. 

Because  the  products  are  on  the  Federal 
controlled  substances  list,  each  batch  re- 
called will  have  to  be  destroyed  In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  official  witness,  he  said. 

The  basis  for  the  recall  was  a  final  notice 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Fri- 
day. 11515  notice  makes  it  \inlawful,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  ship  any  of  the  combina- 
tion pills  or  the  Injectable  amphetamines 
In  Interstate  commerce.  ITie  Injectable 
products  to  be  banned  Include  not  only 
amphetamine  itself  but  also  such  closely 
related  substances  as  dextroamphetamine, 
levamphetamine  and  methamphetamlne. 

The  recall  Itself  Is  not  mentioned  In  the 
notice  but  It  constitutes  an  effort  by  the 
Federal  agencies  to  get  the  drugs  out  of  cir- 
culation with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  exceptions  to  the  order  banning  inter- 
state shipment  of  the  drugs  covers  several 
products  of  five  manufacturers  who  have 
asked  for  hearings  before  the  FX).A.  on  their 
drugs. 

exceptions  listed 

These  products  are  Obetrol-10  and  Obetrol- 
20  tablets,  manufactured  by  a  division  of 
Rexer  Pharmacal  Corporation  of  Brooklyn; 
Eskatrol  Spansules,  Dexamyl  tablets.  Elixir 
and  Spansules  of  Smith  mine  &  French  Lab- 
oratories, Philadelphia:  Bamadex  Sequels,  of 
Lederle  Laboratories  Division  of  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  and 
Delcobese  tablets,  sustained  release  tablets, 
Capsules  and  sustained  release  capsules  of 
Delco  Chemical  Company,  Mount  Vernon. 

All  of  those  products  may  continue  to  be 
marketed  pending  a  ruling  on  the  requests 
for  hearings  before  the  FX).A.  Although  some 
of  these,  such  as  Dexamyl,  are  among  the 
most  widely  used  of  the  combination  drugs, 
the  total  Impact  of  these  exceptions  is  small 
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considering  that  there  are  about  1,500  prod- 
ucts Involved  altogether. 

The  combination  products  are  estimated  to 
make  up  72  per  cent  of  all  the  appetite  sup- 
pressing drugs  prescribed  by  doctors. 

The  F.D.A.  still  considers  the "  ampheta- 
mines, used  alone,  to  have  some  legitimate 
usefulness  as  a  short-term  aid  to  the  treat- 
ment of  obesity.  In  a  drug  bulletin  sent  to 
doctors  last  December,  however,  the  agency 
said  the  drugs  should  be  prescribed  and  dis- 
pensed sparingly  and  that  they  should  be 
used  only  for  a  short  term  for  patients  for 
whom  other  weight  reduction  programs  have 
been  Ineffective. 

The  amphetamines  are  powerful  stimiilants 
and  are  considered  to  have  a  great  potential 
for  abuse  and  for  creating  drug  dependence 
In  the  user.  In  recent  years  large  amounts 
of  amphetamines  appear  to  have  entered  the 
illicit  drug  market. 

The  narcotics  bureau  and  the  drug  agency 
have  sought  increasingly  strict  limitations  on 
production  and  use  of  the  drugs  to  minimize 
diversion  and  misuse.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  the  narcotics  bureau  has  reduced 
manufacturers'  amphetamine  production 
quotas  by  about  90  per  cent.  A  further  re- 
duction Is  expected  soon. 

In  addition  to  their  limited  use  as  a  help 
In  obesity  treatment,  the  drugs  are  consid- 
ered valuable  in  treating  a  few  relatively 
rare  conditions  such  as  narcolepsy — In  which 
the  patient  has  an  overwhelming  tendency 
to  sleep — and  in  a  few  highly  selected  pa- 
tients with  some  psychiatric  or  behavioral 
problems. 

They  are  also  used  sometimes  for  fatigue, 
but  a  review  by  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  said  this  use 
was  unjustified  except  under  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1973] 

Sharp  Citt  Asked   in  Amphetamine  Quota 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  3. — The  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  proposed  today 
a  sharp  reduction  In  manufacturers'  pro- 
duction quotas  for  amphetamine  and  meth- 
amphetamlne In  a  further  effort  to  reduce 
the  Illicit  use  of  the  powerful  stimvilants. 

The  announcement  came  only  a  few  days 
after  the  bureau  made  public  plans  for  a 
huge  recall  of  drugs  containing  the  sub- 
stances. The  recall,  organized  by  the  bureau 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  was 
also  aimed  at  cutting  the  use  of  the  drugs. 

"The  quota  reductions,  along  with  the  re- 
call, win  remove  vast  quantities  of  abusable 
stimulants  from  stocks  held  by  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  hospitals,  pharmacies 
and  physicians  by  the  end  of  1973,"  said 
John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of  the  bureau.  In 
making  the  announcement  today. 

The  proposed  national  production  quota 
for  amphetamine  Is  992  kilograms,  a  39  per 
cent  reduction  from  the  1,564  kilograms 
granted  to  manufacturers  last  year.  Industry 
had  asked  for  2.159  kilograms  as  the  produc- 
tion quota  for  this  year.  A  kilogram  is  about 
2.2  pounds. 

The  methamphetamlne  quota  announced 
today  was  561  kilograms,  as  compcovd  with 
969  granted  In  1972.  Industry  had  asked  for 
permission  make  2,752  kilograms  this  year. 

Last  year  there  were  even  sharper  quota 
cuts  for  both  drugs.  Added  to  the  earlier 
cuts,  those  proposed  today  reduce  legitimate 
production  of  the  drugs  by  more  than  90  per 
cent  in  two  years,  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  reductions  is  that 
the  F.D.A.  has  concluded  that  the  drugs 
have  only  limited  medical  usefulness  and 
great  potential  for  abuse.  The  main  legiti- 
mate use  In  recent  years  has  been  in  aiding 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity. 

Although  amphetamines  were  used  widely 
for  this  purpose,  both  alone  and  In  combina- 
tion with  drugs  having  other  ingredients,  a 
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major  P.D.A.  review  determined  that  the 
chemicals  were  of  only  limited  use  as  short 
term  aids  to  obesity  treatment,  that  the 
combination  drugs  should  not  be  used  at 
all.  and  that  injectable  amphetamines 
should  also  be  eliminated  from  the  market. 

DIGGER     CUT    POSSIBLE 

Indeed,  a  major  part  of  the  proposed  1973 
amphetamine  production  quota  may  never  be 
allowed  at  all.  An  officer  of  the  bureau  said 
today  that  650  kUograms  of  the  total  992  had 
been  authori7ed  only  on  a  contingency  basis 
in  case  the  P.D.A.  loses  In  court  In  its  efforts 
to  remove  the  combination  drugs  from  the 
market.  The  issue  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  court,  but  four  manufacturers  have  asked 
for  hearings  on  the  status  of  their  own 
products. 

If  the  P.D.A.  view  prevails,  and  the  650 
kilograms  is  not  needed,  the  total  national 
production  quota  for  amphetamine  will  be 
only  342  kilograms. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estimates  that  this,  together  with  sup- 
plies already  on  hand,  would  be  enough  to 
treat  5',2  million  obesity  patients  for  a 
month.  The  amount  of  methamphetamine 
likely  to  be  available  this  year  would  provide 
diet  pills  for  a  total  of  about  1.6  million 
patients. 

The  new  production  quotas  are  Intended 
to  reduce  inventories  to  a  minimum  during 
the  ciu-rent  year  and  thus  lessen  the  chances 
of  theft  from  drugstores,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers.  Such  thefts  have  been  a 
major  source  of  supply  for  illicit  users  in 
recent  years. 

The  announcement  today  also  set  pro- 
posed production  levels  for  this  year  for  two 
other  major  stimulant  drugs — methylpheni- 
date,  sold  under  the  trade  name  Ritalin;  and 
phenmetazlne.  sold  as  Preludln. 

The  proposed  quota  for  methylphenldate 
was  raised  from  the  1,857  kilograms  author- 
ized last  year  to  2.440  this  year.  Industry  has 
asked  for  2.820.  Production  of  this  drug, 
which  is  used  to  treat  some  behavioral  dis- 
orders in  children,  was  Increased  because  pre- 
vious reductions  had  reduced  stocks  to  a  low 
level,  an  officer  of  the  bureau  explained. 

The  quota  for  Preludln  was  reduced  from 
last  year's  figure  of  2.672  to  1,204  kilograms 
proposed  for  this  year. 

This  drug  Is  used  in  obesity  control  In 
much  the  same  fashion  as  the  amphetamines 
themselves. 

Both  Ritalin  and  Preludln  are  considered 
to  have  serious  potential  for  abuse,  but,  to 
date,  they  have  not  become  so  great  a  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  as  the  ampheta- 
mines. 

After  the  announcement  today  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  comment  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
which  is  a  unit  of  the  Justice  Department. 
The  announcement  of  final  quotas  will  be 
made  after  May  1. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4, 1973] 

United  States  To  Cut  Production  of  "Speed" 

(By  William  L.  Claiborne) 

Federal  narcotics  authorities  annoiinced 
yesterday  that  they  plan  to  slash  national 
production  quotas  of  amphetamines  by  40 
per  cent  from  last  year  in  hopes  of  curbing 
widespread  abuse  of  the  popular  stimulant 
drug. 

Manufacturers,  according  to  the  new  reg- 
ulations, could  eventually  be  forced  to  re- 
duce their  production  of  amphetamines — 
commonly  called  "speed" — up  to  80  per  cent 
from  last  year's  quotas,  federal  officials  said. 

If  the  government  adheres  to  the  80  per 
cent  rollback,  the  new  ceiling  may  put  a 
serious  crimp  in  the  illicit  trafficking  of 
"!,peed,"  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD). 

Each  year  the  BNDD  tells  drug  manufac- 
turers how  much  of  controlled  drugs  they 
will  be  permitted  to  produce. 
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Last  year,  1,654  kilograms 
mines  were  manufactured, 
"epidemic"  of  abuse  of  the 
ton    and    several    other 
cities,  according  to  the  U.S 
Service's  center  for  commu 
In  Atlanta. 

This  year,  the  manufactu 
lowed  to  produce  only  a  _ 
kilograms  of  amphetamines 
be  held  to  as  low  as  342  kllog 
requested  permission  to 
grams  of  the  drug. 

One  kilogram  of  bulk 
duces    100.000   lO-mlUigram 

Whether  or  not  the  BNDD 
to  enforce  the  342-kilogram 
Ing  depends.  In  part,  on  w.. 
and  Drug  Administration  is 
appeals  of  Monday's  decislo;  i 
types   of   weight-reducing 
amphetamines,  and 
with   ."^edatives.    tra-iq-'Uizera 

Even  if  the  government  is 
the  recall  controversy,  produ 
amines  next  year  will  be  9{ 
than  in  1971,  federal  narcotfis 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.Y 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


OP    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESI  NTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  5, 
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Speak  er, 


seve  ral 


Westch  Bster 


comj:  any 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr, 
there  has  appeared  in 
periodicals  an  advertlsemenjt 
Ing  businesses  to  move  their 
to  Westchester  County,  N 
vertisement,  by  the 
dation,  extols  the  multitude 
tages  that  exist  for  a 
in  Westchester  County 
having  corporate  headquartje 
in  the  historic  suburban  cointryside 
Westchester  is  a  temptatiqn 
attracting  numerous  bus 
the  county  is  now  being  called 
porate  leadership  county. 

I  would  like  to  take  this 
to  congratulate  the  Westchfester 
dation  for  making  such  a 
advertisement  for  our  fine  co  mty, 
of  the  advertisement  follows 


Ths 


PuiEhase 


In    the    East    It's   Westchester 
Kendall  Knows  IiJ! 

"When   PepsiCo  outstripped 
New  York  City  our  search  for 
led  us  to  a  112-acre  site  in 
urban  Westchester  community 
300-year  history. 

"Edward  Durell  Stone,  one  o) 
leading  architects,  drew  plans 
tlonary  seven-bulldlng  comple;: 
scope  the  complex  would  fit 
Into  the  suburban  countryside, 
6,000  daffodils  would  project  a 
colors.  Three  thousand  new 
ed   to  supplement  existing 

"In  the  fall  of  1970,  a  scat* 
after  the  first  turning  of  earth, 
ings  sprung  alive,  working, 
ming  with  active  people. 

"It  has  more  than  fulfilled  a 
tlons." 


Donald    M.    Kendall 
Inc. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whjj  Westchester 
County  Is  called  the  Corporat  s  Leadership 
County,  write  for  the  booklet:  n  The  EAST 
It's  WESTchester.  Write  The  I  Irector :  The 
Westchester  Poimdatlon.  P.O.  B^x  125,  White 
Plains,  N./.  10604. 
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PASSOVER— 1973 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  17,  millions  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world  will  be  observing 
the  Passover.  As  you  are  well  aware,  this 
is  an  ancient  and  a  holy  occasion,  full 
of  meaning,  not  only  for  Americans  of 
Jewish  descent,  but  I  believe  for  all  man- 
kind. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  the  very 
fact  that  Jews  have  continued  to  observe 
this  sacred  tradition  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years  is  itself  worth  noting.  Liv- 
ing in  a  time  when  customs,  ideas,  values, 
even  ideals,  seem  to  go  in  and  out  of 
fashion  like  articles  of  clothing,  I  find  it 
astonishing  that  any  group  of  human  be- 
ings should  have  created  an  institution 
which  has  nourished  so  many  for  so  long. 
When  one  reflects  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  holy  days,  the  traditions, 
the  languages,  even  the  land,  of  so  many 
ancient  peoples,  it  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable that  this  particular  group  has 
survived.  Few  of  the  customs  of  the  reli- 
gious ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
great  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  survive. 

Their  modem  descendants  speak  an- 
other tongue,  practice  another  faith,  ob- 
serve other  rituals  and  hold  different  val- 
ues. Alone  among  the  peoples  who  once 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  we 
now  call  the  Middle  East  and  which  his- 
torians have  called  "The  Cradle  of  West- 
em  Civilization,"  the  Hebrew  people  have 
endured. 

That  fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  But 
when  one  considers  what  they  have  en- 
dured, how  they  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive so  much  hatred  and  persecution,  I 
believe  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  all  of 
us.  And  perhaps  more  important,  a  great 
and  inspiring  chapter  in  human  history. 
For  when  all  over  the  world  Jews 
assemble  in  their  homes  to  celebrate  the 
rites  of  Passover,  they  will  do  so  in  an 
astonishing  variety  of  climates,  situa- 
tions, and  circumstances.  Some  will  ob- 
serve the  ceremony  surrounded  by  sym- 
bols of  affluence  and  success,  respected 
and  honored  not  only  among  Jews,  but 
by  the  nations  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed so  much.  Others,  it  is  sad  to 
say,  will  gather  in  fear  behind  locked 
doors,  lest  an  ignorant  or  spiteful  neigh- 
bor denounce  them  to  the  police  and 
they  be  charged  with  "cosmopolitan- 
ism," "Zionism,"  or  some  other  new 
name  for  an  old  and  hideous  practice — 
Jew-baiting.  Still  others  will  gather  in 
modest  tract  houses  or  apartments. 

The  astonishing  thing  is,  that  regard- 
less of  economic  circumstance,  country, 
climate,  social  position,  and  so  forth,  the 
prayers  that  will  be  ofifered,  the  rituals 
that  will  be  observed,  and  even  the  food 
that  will  be  consumed,  will  be  very  much 
the  same.  Now  there  are  countries  on  this 
earth  where  many  Jews  have  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  education,  economic  well- 
being,  and  a  respected,  indeed,  an 
honored  place  in  the  national  life.  I  am 
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proud  to  say  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  is  one  of  these. 

And  there  are  countries  where  Jews 
are  still  poor  and  oppressed  and  de- 
spised. But  in  both  of  these  circum- 
stances Jews  will  gather  as  their  fore- 
fathers have  for  so  many  thousands  of 
years  to  observe  the  Passover.  For  the 
point  of  these  observances  is  to  pay 
homage  to  a  people,  a  tradition  and  a 
cause — that,  which  distinguishes  the 
Jewish  people  from  all  others  and  which 
gives  the  individual  Jew  his  identity. 

The  rest  of  us  who  live  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  who  do  not  share  this  tradition 
might  well  take  a  measure  of  pleasure 
and  perhaps  even  a  kind  of  inspiration 
from  this  legacy  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
For  it  offers  concrete  proof  that  the  idea 
of  an  on-going  civilization  can  be  a 
reality.  That  all  that  men  build  and  do 
is  not  inevitably  doomed  to  disappear 
and  be  forgotten.  Would  it  not  be  a 
hopeful  thing,  would  it  not  perhaps  even 
change  the  whole  tone  of  our  national 
life  and  the  way  we  relate  to  one 
another,  if  we  Americans  could  believe 
that  thousands  of  years  into  the  future 
our  descendants  would  still  be  speaking 
our  words,  clinging  to  our  most  sacred 
traditions,  holding  fast  to  our  values? 
But  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people 
here  among  us  gives  proof  that  such 
things  are  possible.  And  that  where  men 
build  wisely  upon  principles  of  human 
life  which  are  truly  everlasting,  a  kind 
of  immortality  does,  indeed,  exist. 

What  are  those  principles  which  have 
given  this  people  such  enormous  resil- 
iency? From  my  own  wide  experience 
with  the  Jewish  people  here  at  home,  in 
Israel,  indeed  all  over  the  world  where 
Jews  are  free  to  live  the  Jewish  life,  I 
would  cite  perhaps  two  or  three. 

THE    JUST    COMMUNITT 

One  is  the  idea  of  justice  and  the  just 
community.  Man  is  a  social  animsil  and 
his  salvation  must  be  won  here  on  this 
earth,  in  his  relationships  with  other 
men.  I  believe  this  idea  permeates  the 
Bible  even  as  it  permeates  the  thinking 
of  the  most  modern  Jewish  thinkers, 
writers  and  philosophers.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  folk  saying  "Life  is  with  people." 
Human  beings  must  work  out  their  des- 
tinies here  on  earth  with  and  through 
other  human  beings,  and  these  relation- 
ships should  be  governed  not  by  power 
alone,  not  wealth,  not  by  passion  and 
prejudice,  but  by  the  law.  And  while 
the  law  itself  may  change  due  to  cir- 
cumstance and  situation,  what  does  not 
change,  what  must  not  change,  is  the 
ideal  of  a  just  society.  Every  human 
being  has  a  right  to  be  treated  like  a  hu- 
man being — a  proud  and  upright  mem- 
ber of  the  community  unless  and  until 
by  his  own  acts  he  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  human  family. 

EVERY    HITMAN    BEING 

I  stress  "every  human  being."  This 
concept  itself  is  singular.  For  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  a  foreigner  was  a  Barbarian 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  a  Greek.  Roman  law,  and  Ro- 
man privileges,  were  for  the  Romans. 
But  the  ancient  Hebrews,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  believed  in  a  tmiversal  God, 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  univer- 
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sal  need  to  live  according  to  just  princi- 
ples. 

This  stress  upon  community  and  the 
rights  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity has,  I  believe,  proven  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. For  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 
calamities,  natural  or  manmade,  there 
was  a  place,  a  family  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  of  refuge. 

Many  scholars  and  sociologists  have 
noted  down  through  the  centuries  that 
on  the  whole  the  Jewish  people,  particu- 
larly the  young  people,  have  been  re- 
markably law  abiding.  I  believe  that  is 
because  most  Jewish  youngsters  grow  up 
with  an  awareness  that  within  the  home 
and  the  Jewish  community,  they  can  ex- 
pect justice,  or  at  least  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation of  it  as  fallible  humans  are 
likely  to  achieve.  And  where  justice  pre- 
vails, lawlessness  is  not  simply  rebellion 
against  one's  parents  or  the  police,  it 
is  rebellion  against  the  nature  of  things — 
against  reason  itself. 

THE    IDEAL    OF    A    HUMAN    SOCIETT 

Second,  I  would  place  the  ideal  of  a 
human  society.  I  find  few  among  my 
many  Jewish  friends  who  do  not  also 
pay  homage  to  the  works  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  human  mind.  Publishers 
will  testify  that  Jews  buy  books  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
general  population.  The  same  is  true  of 
paintings,  of  music,  and  of  the  arts  gen- 
erally. As  the  boimdaries  of  prejudice 
and  exclusion  have  been  lowered  or  re- 
moved in  recent  years,  Jews  increasing- 
ly have  not  only  patronized  but  contrib- 
uted to  the  arts  in  this  country  in  full 
measure. 

This,  too,  I  believe  to  be  a  reflection 
of  a  traditional  value;  man  is  Uie  meas- 
ure and  his  works  and  his  faith  are  one. 

There  are  some  who  fear  this  remark- 
able flowering  of  talent  in  one  element 
of  our  population.  And  others  who  seek 
to  exploit  that  fear.  Such  fears,  it  seems 
to  me,  betray  a  profoimd  lack  of  faith 
in  oiu-selves  and  our  institutions.  For 
clearly  no  group,  no  race,  no  culture  has 
a  monopoly  of  talent  and  dedication  and 
wisdom  and  any  work  which  raises  the 
human  condition  enhances  us  all.  The 
plays  of  an  Arthur  Miller  or  the  music  of 
a  Leonard  Bernstein  are  not  "the  work 
of  Jewish  artists" — they  are  in  the  deep- 
est and  truest  sense  American  art  and 
American  music.  And  every  American  is 
richer  for  their  existence. 

THE    SURVIVAL    OF    ISRAEL 

I  should  not  like  to  close  these  re- 
marks without  a  reference  to  a  subject 
that  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  all 
Americans  these  days — the  struggle  of 
the  State  of  Israel  to  survive  in  the  shad- 
ow of  wars  and  threats  of  wars.  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  confident  most  Americans 
believe,  that  the  founding  and  survival 
of  the  State  of  Israel  is  one  of  the  glori- 
ous achievements  in  this  century.  While 
totalitarianism  and  ignorance  prevail 
over  so  many  unhappy  lands,  the 
triumph  of  this  democratic  people  under 
the  most  diflScult  conditions  anyone  can 
imagine  constitutes  something  of  a  mod- 
ern miracle.  A  miracle  perhaps  as  por- 
tentious  in  its  way,  not  merely  for  the 
Jewish  people,  but  for  all  mankind,  as 
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the  events  which  led  to  the  first  cele- 
bration of  Passover. 

For  the  Lord  God  sayeth: 

What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  That  ye 
shall  say.  It  Is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
passover,  who  passed  over  the  ho\ises  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote 
the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses.  And 
the  people  bowed  the  head  and  worshipped. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  away  and 
did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  and 
Aaron,  so  did  they. 

Once  again  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
liver the  children  of  Israel  and  spare 
their  houses.  May  He  continue  to  do  so. 
Arid  may  the  people  do  as  Moses  and 
Aaron  commanded.  For  In  a  world  so 
full  of  sham  and  delusions,  of  fads  and 
fancies,  all  of  us,  Jews  and  Gentile. 
IsraeUte  and  Arab,  desperately  need  the 
wisdom  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  faith 
of  the  people  who  have  preserved  it. 
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WATERGATE  BREAK-IN 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF   KOSTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
most  of  the  Congress — regardless  of 
party  membership— finds  the  Watergate 
break-in  and  the  resulting  revelations  of 
political  sabotage  disturbing  and  I  be- 
lieve almost  all  of  us  are  committed  to 
complete  and  fair  determination  of  guilt 
in  this  matter.  We  in  North  Carolina  are 
proud  that  our  distinguished  senior  U.S. 
Senator  is  chairing  the  inquiry  by  the 
other  body  Into  this  imfortunate  inci- 
dent In  our  political  history.  We  know 
that  he  will  be  fair  and  that  he  will  be 
thorough  and  we  believe  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Ervin  and  his  colleagues  will 
help  to  renew  the  faith  of  those  who  be- 
lieve politics  can  be  a  noble  profession. 
The  press  of  my  State  has  been  almost 
unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  investi- 
gation and  its  denunciation  of  the  break- 
In  and  of  any  effort  to  prevent  a  full  in- 
quiry into  the  facts  surroimding  it.  Typi- 
cal of  this  is  the  following  broadcast  edi- 
torial recently  expressed  by  Mr.  William 
P.  Cheshire,  editorial  director  of  Tele- 
vision Station  WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.: 

WRAL  Viewpoint 

Nearly  every  day  produces  another  shocker 
In  the  festering  Watergate  scandal,  and  every 
day  It  becomes  clearer  than  ever  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  will  have  to  lay  the  na- 
tion's doubts  to  rest.  Thus  far  his  Inclina- 
tion has  been  to  He  low.  It  Is  too  late  for  that. 
There  are  too  many  muddy  footprints  leading 
from  the  Watergate  Hotel  to  the  White  House 
steps. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  President  knew  about 
the  Watergate  caper  beforehand.  Of  course 
he  didn't.  For  one  thing,  no  sensible  politi- 
cian would  have  allowed  any  such  hare- 
brained scheme — loaded  with  risk  and  offer- 
ing only  the  puniest  returns — to  get  as  far  aa 
the  planning  stage.  And  even  Mr.  Nixon's 
most  devoted  detractors  will  concede  that  Mr. 
Nlxoa  Is  a  sensible  politician. 

No,  what  Is  Involved  here  Is  not  a  plot 
involving  the  President,  but  something 
nearly  as  bad:  a  plot  Involving  men  so  high 
In  the  President's  esteem  that  he  entrusted 
his  re-election  to  them.  It  goes  even  further 
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than  that,  according  to  one 
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says  two  White  House  hlghe 
White  House  counsel  John 
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House  counsel  Etean  to  the 
The  Resident  expressed 
in  Dean,   the   man  who 
House   investigation  of 
whom  the  President  pleaded 
liege   when   Inquisitive 
ask  about  his  use  of  FBI 

There   are   at   least   two 
troubling  affair:  one  politica 
dential.  On  the  political 
publican  Is  alarmed  at  what 
do  to  the   party  come 
problem  chiefly  concerns 
there   is   also   the 
and  that  is  a  matter  for 
be   concerned   about.   The 
Is  damaging  the  office  of 
is   undermlnlh'g  confidence 
highest   and   most   respected 
In  these  circumstances,  the 
in  his  lieutenants  is  not 
the  President  has  Invoked 
to   keep    his   aides   from 
If  this  is  a  mark  of  bis 
Innocence,  It  will  not  be  so 

Loyalty  Is  a  quality  to  i 
the    President    Is   carrying 
too  far — and  at  grave  risk 
to  the  office  he  holds.  The 
has  become  too  serious  for 
continues   to   shield   his 
Inquiry,  the  President  must 
relinquish   public   confideno ) 
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MAIL  SERVICE  DE  HjINING 


HON.  TOM  BEVIU 

OF  AUkBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  i,  1973 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speakt  r,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  declir  ing  quality  of 
mail  service  in  this  counti  y.  Every  week 
I  receive  countless  letters  qomplaining  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  U.S. 

I  would  like  to  share 
leagues  in  the  House  somi  of  the  recent 
correspondence  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents    concerning 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cont^Iaints  repre- 
sent only  a  random  samp  ling  of  a  very 
thick  file.  But  they  clearl;  ■  point  up  the 
need  for  immediate  actior^ 
situation. 

The  letters  follow: 

GuntersviIle,   Ala. 

larch  5.  1973. 
Hon.   Tom   Bevill, 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat^. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Bevill:  On  October  26,  1972,  my 
wife  bought  two  Internation  ,1  money  orders 
at  the  Huntsvllle  Post  Office  to  send  to  our 
son,  who  was  seriously  ill  ii .  India.  We  se 
lected  this  means  of  sending  the  money,  be- 
cartse  we  had  faith  In  our  %  ostal  system  as 
the  most  reliable  agency.  To  i  ur  chagrin,  our 
son  never  received  the  moneji    he  would  have 
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died  for  lack  of  medical  atten(tlon 
not   been  for  Intervention  of 
talnly  no  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Postal 

Since  the  money  was  not  d  silvered 
cured  forms  for  obtaining  a  rel  und 
Huntsvllle  Post  Office.  These    forms 
of  each  of  which  is  enclosed  for 
were  returned  to  Huntsvllle  ]»ost 
December  4,   1972,  in  accordance 
instructions.  We  have   bad   n> 
than  our  son  In  getting  the  $2q0 
governmental  agency — we  have 
shown  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  claim. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  If  you  will 
stlmvdate  the  postal  authorities  to  return 
my  $200,  plus  the  cost  of  the  money  orders. 


not  ( 


Cedab  Blu]  "k,  Ala., 

Match  10.  1973. 
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Hon.  Tom  Bevill, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand 

Ing  into  the  present  postal .. 

you  Senators  and  Congressmei 
the  service  back  as  It  was 
changed  It. 

In  Centre,  an  employee  who 
the  Centre  Postoffice  several  ye_. 
in  Centre,  has  been  transferrel 
Payne  postoffice.  In  Cedar  Bluff, 
employees  was  cut  so  short  wli  h 
that  she  found  another  posltlo  i 
packages  are  late.  And  no  oi 
Postal  Service  stamped  on  thi 
is  nicer  to  get  a  letter  with  thi  i 
from  which  It  was  mailed, 
letter. 
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Mr.  Bevill,  when  you  spoke  In 
Area    Vocational    school's 
apologize  for  appearing  to  be 
you  and  others  were  talking, 
notes.  I  am  with  our  local 
Cherokee  County  Herald  and 
ent   for  my  county  with  The 
News.  I  don't  have  a  recorder, 
short  hand,  so  for  fear  I  forget 
as  I  find  everyone,  local  people 
to  be  included  In  articles.  Yo\. 
talk. 


opanlng. 


am 


en 


Hon.  Tom  Bevill. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bevill 
satisfied   with   the   mall  servlde 
ceivlng  at  the  Alabama  City 
Post  Office  closes  one-half  day 
all  day  on  Saturday  and  SundaKr 
rumored  that  they  are  plannln ; 
station.  Our  mail  service  is  bad 
out  making  it  worse.  We  nee(  1 
open  at  least  six  days  a  week. 

We  will  appreciate  anything 
do  to  help  our  mall  service. 
Sincerely, 


P.S. — Our  pension  checks  cone  in  on  the 
3rd,  which  will  be  on  SaturdD^r  this  month 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  g(  t  them  until 
Monday  because  the  Post  Office  will  be  closed 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Letter  of  Complaint  About  tHe  UJ3.  Postal 

Service 
To  whom  It  may  concern : 

One  of  our  Church  and  ComAiunlty 
ers  received  a  letter  on  Octob  sr 
first  class  letter  too,  and  this  le  :ter 
marked  from  Morrlstown,  Tenr  essee 
tember  29,  1972.  This  was  a  fu|l 
to  receive  a  first  class  letter, 

We  have  received  a  number 
our  Post  Office  Box  which  had 
Office   Box   address — three   of 
day  In  October,  1972 — but  oth^s 
ber  of  other  days.  On  October 
addressed  to  Box  311  and  our 
Is  255. 
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We  have  also  been  dissatisfied  with  how 
long  it  has  taken  other  letters  and  mall  to 
reach  us,  especially  since  August,  1972. 

There  have  also  been  letters  and  other  mall 
sent  to  us  which  we  have  yet  to  receive.  It 
was  confirmed  by  the  sender  that  this  par- 
ticular mail  was  sent  through  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service,  but  we  did  not  receive  it.  One  in 
particular  that  has  proved  to  be  a  handicap 
and  inconvenience,  was  a  mailing  sent  from 
our  Conference  Headquarters  in  Birming- 
ham— In  fact  this  has  happened  twice  within 
the  last  month. 

We  shall  appreciate  better  service  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Sincerely, 


Kennedy,  Ala., 
December  7, 1972. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  mall  complaint. 
Last  July  about  the  9th  we  mailed  out  elec- 
tric bill  to  R.E.A.  To  this  date  It  hasn't  been 
delivered.  We  almost  got  our  power  cut  off 
on  the  account  of  it. 
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March  7,  1972. 
The  Lamar  Democrat, 
Vernon,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  by  the  office  sometime  back 
and  renewed  my  subscription  for  2  more 
years,  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Rainwater  about  my 
paper  getting  to  me  so  late,  he  referred  me 
to  the  post  office,  which  I  did.  When  my  very 
Aext  copy  came  In  with  a  postmark  of 
Mulga,  Ala.  on  It.  I  sent  the  label  and  the 
postmark  to  the  post  office.  The  Postmaster 
turned  my  complaint  over  to  the  Inspector. 
I  received  a  note  last  week  that  my  papers 
were  found  in  the  package  sent  to  Jasper, 
Ala.  My  paper  carries  my  correct  address,  so 
I  am  really  puzzled  over  the  whole  thing.  I 
would  appreciate  getting  my  paper  before 
the  news  Is  history — If  It  could  be  managed — 
we  are  Just  out  of  the  city  limits  of  Birming- 
ham and  they  get  their  papers  on  Friday.  And 
mine  comes  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
next  week.  I  hc^e  these  problems  can  be 
solved. 


RESPONSIBILITY  CAN  BE 
CONTAGIOUS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  this  interesting  and  objec- 
tive Wall  Street  Journal  editorial.  The 
editor  asserts  that  responsibility  can  be 
contagious.  For  the  sake  of  our  country 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  contagion  of 
fiscal  responsibility  spreads  and  flour- 
ishes throughout  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  especially  its  legislative 
branch. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Believe  It  or  Not 

It's  true.  The  United  States  Senate,  of  all 
bodies,  has  voted  to  sustain  a  presidential 
veto  of  a  spending  bill.  Not  Just  any  spend- 
ing bin,  but  a  politically  supercharged  meas- 
ure that  would  normally  cow  even  the  most 
fiscally  conservative  Senators:  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  which  the  Senate 
originally  passed  in  February  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  2. 

That  It  would  now  decide,  by  a  four-vote 
margin,  to  uphold  the  Nixon  veto  Is  one  of 
the  first  clear  signs  that  Congress  may  at 
last  be  breaking  away  from  the  habits  it 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

acquired  in  the  19606.  Not  only  has  Congress 
spent  money  on  program  after  program  with- 
out serious  consideration  of  the  total  final 
cost,  but  it  has  too  often  failed  to  look 
closely  at  the  mechanics  of  the  Individual 
programs.  Only  the  motive  counted;  if  the 
bill  purported  to  help  someone  needy,  pass 
it  first  and  ask  questions  later. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  sup- 
posed to  expand  existing  federal  aid  to  the 
retarded  and  disabled.  Svu-ely  these  are 
worthwhile  purposes;  few  other  groups  are 
more  entitled  to  society's  sympathy.  In  fact, 
the  program  has  undergone  a  fourfold  ex- 
pansion during  the  Nixon  years  and  now 
costs  about  9650  million  annually.  The  bill 
he  vetoed  authorized  an  extra  $1  billion  over 
three  years.  Most  of  the  extra  money  would 
be  spent  building  onto  the  existing  bureauc- 
racy and  duplicating  existing  programs,  but 
no  doubt  some  of  it  would  reach  people  who 
need  help. 

So  in  a  sense  even  this  flawed  bill  would 
be  nice  to  have.  But  the  larger  point  Is  that 
there  isn't  money  to  pay  for  all  the  worthy 
projects  Congress  would  like  to  pursue.  Some 
worthy  projects  will  have  to  be  voted  down 
unless  we  are  to  Inflict  further  biirdens  of 
Inflation  on  the  nation  in  general  and  the 
poor  in  particular.  The  only  alternative  Is 
to  raise  taxes,  and  certainly  there  is  no  ma- 
jority on  Capital  Hill  for  that.  The  36  Sen- 
ators who  supported  Mr.  Nixon  perceived  the 
larger  interest  at  stake.  Indeed,  we  su^ect 
a  number  of  those  Senators  who  voted  to 
override  the  veto  are  privately  relieved  that 
36  of  their  colleagues  were  brave  enough 
to  draw  the  line. 

The  31  Republicans  who  supported  the 
President  on  this  Issue  will  go  on  our  honor 
roll.  But  given  the  fierce  partisanship  that 
has  marked  this  battle  of  the  budget,  a  spe- 
cial conunendation  goes  to  those  five  Demo- 
crats who  resisted  the  powerful  appeals  that 
were  made  by  their  leadership  and  cast  an 
undiluted  vote  for  the  national  interest: 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Mc- 
Clellan  of  Arkansas,  and  Nunn  and  Tal- 
madge  of  Georgia.  The  10  Republicans  who 
deserted  the  President  also  belong  in  a  spe- 
cial category. 

Of  course,  this  one  Senate  vote  is  only  a 
beginning,  but  it's  a  solid  one.  Responsibility 
can  be  contagious.  It  can  even  feel  good 
once  you  get  used  to  It.  And  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  has  shouldered  all 
of  the  political  burdens  of  what  little  pru- 
dence there  has  been  in  the  past  decade, 
must  feel  great  relief  that  the  other  body 
may  give  it  some  help.  We're  already  look- 
ing forward  to  full  recovery  of  the  institu- 
tion. That  is,  the  day  when  it  decides  to 
stop  sending  to  the  White  House  pending 
bills  that  have  to  be  vetoed  in  the  first  place. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES:  A  PRIME  PROPAGANDA 
MACHINE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
international  mooching  societies  which 
flourish  largely  because  Uncle  Sap  con- 
tinues to  stand  still  while  they  pick  his 
pockets,  none  is  better  known  than  the 
Organization  of  American  States  for  be- 
ing a  prime  anti-American  propaganda 
forum. 

The  latest  session  of  this  outfit  opens 
here  this  week  and  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar — if  it  has  not  already  been 
taken — that  the  propagemda  machine 
will  be  turning  full  blast. 
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Syndicated  columnist  Robert  S.  Allen 
has  written  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
state  of  this  organization  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Organization  of  American  States:  A  Prime 
Propaganda  Machine 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — That  little-noticed  meeting 
here  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  warrants  far  more  attention  and  pub- 
lic concern  than  it's  getting. 

OAS  Is  in  difficult  straits;  wracked  on  one 
hand  by  disruptive  Internal  convulsions,  and 
on  the  other  by  deep-seated  external  dis- 
putes and  differences  that  literally  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  future  of  the  23 -nation  body. 

One  possible  outcome  of  the  12-day  parley 
is  splitting  OAS;  with  one  headquarters  re- 
maining In  Washington,  and  another  set  up 
In  a  Latin  American  capital. 

Principal  backstage  ruckus  revolves  around 
a  sudden  move  by  Secretary  General  Galo 
Plaza  Lasso  to  purge  a  number  of  long-time 
employees — a  remarkably  high  proportion  of 
them  U.S.  nationals. 

This  country  puts  up  66  percent  of  the 
approximately  (50  million  OAS  budget.  But 
one-third  of  the  staff  people  axed  by  Plaza 
are  U.S.  nationals. 

Avowed  reason  for  the  wholesale  firing  was 
cutting  expenses. 

Some  weeks  ago.  Plaza  stunned  the  OAS 
staff  by  announcing  an  across-the-board  cut 
of  69  Jobs  to  effect  a  $1.6  million  saving  in 
expenses.  This  was  necessary,  maintained  the 
Ecuadorean  who  has  been  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  five  years,  to  "stabilize  the  budget." 

In  the  ensuing  Internal  furor.  It  developed 
that  a  slash  of  that  depth  would  cost  about 
$600,000  in  termination  and  other  charges. 

Whereupon,  Plaza  quickly  bcM^ktracked. 

Instead  of  eliminating  69  employees,  th6 
number  was  reduced  to  18. 

Those  fired  were  presumably  tagged  by  an 
employees'  committee  set  up  by  Plaza.  What 
criteria,  if  any,  were  used  to  determine  se- 
lection are  unknown.  But  significantly,  of 
the  18  dropped — 

•  •  •  Six  are  U.S.  nationals;  two  of  them 
with  more  than  10  years'  service,  and  all 
with  unblemished  and  satisfactory  records. 
One  of  these  staff  men  had  uncovered  some 
unauthorized  "borrowing"  from  the  employ- 
ees' pension  fund  and  forced  retxun  of  the 
money. 

•  •  •  Three  other  discharged  staffers, 
Latin  nationals,  had  won  grievance  cases 
against  Plaza. 

•  •  •  Among  the  largest  bloc  of  OAS  em- 
ployees are  Cubans — although  Cuba  now  is 
not  an  OAS  member;  it  was  expelled  after 
Castro  established  a  communist  regime.  The 
Cuban  staffers  are  refugees,  and  exercise 
far-reaching  Inner  infiuence  on  personnel, 
management  and  policies. 

more  anti-ttntteo  states  sniping 

Ringleader  of  the  undercover  scheme  to 
split  OAS  is  Panajna — ruled  by  dictator  Gen- 
eral Omar  Torrljos.  who  engineered  the  re- 
cent week-long  meeting  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  In  Panama  City.  He  and  his  two 
main  Marxist  henchmen.  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  Tack  and  UN  Ambassador  Aqiiilino 
Boyd,  strenuously  sought  to  put  through  a 
virulently  antl-U.S.  resolution. 

This  explosive  maneuver  was  blocked  by  a 
veto  by  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Scall — only 
the  third  cast  by  the  U.S.  in  the  Security 
Council. 

The  Torrljos-Tack-Boyd  trio,  continuing 
their  extremist  vendetta  against  the  U.S.  and 
its  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  they 
are  after,  will  attempt  to  use  the  OAS  meet- 
ing for  their  ends. 

Backing  them  will  be  Peru  and  Ecuador — 
the  former  ruled  by  a  "revolutionary"  mill- 
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tary  dictatorship,  the  latter  by  an  lUtra- 
natlonallst  regime. 

Both  countries  have  strong  antl-U.S.  bias 
over  fishing  rights.  They  claim  sovereignty 
over  waters  200  miles  from  their  shores,  vig- 
orously disputed  by  the  U.S.  Both  Peru  and 
Ecuador  have  seized  a  number  of  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  and  assessed  fines  totaling  millions 
of  dollars. 

Also  planned  by  Panama-Peru-Ecuador  Is  a 
demand  for  the  re-admlssion  of  communist 
Cuba  to  the  OAS.  On  that  they  are  confl- 
dently  counting  on  the  backing  of  other 
Latin  countries. 

It's  an  open  secret  in  the  OAS  that  the 
Torrijos-Tack-Boyd  combination  contem- 
plate establishing  formal  relations  with  Cuba 
and  East  Germany.  Torrljos  visited  the  for- 
mer, and  makes  a  great  show  of  being  on 
buddy-wuddy  terms  with  dictator  Fidel 
Castro. 

Panama  has  already  established  relations 
with  Libya,  Bulgaria  and  Algeria,  and  negoti- 
ations are  underway  to  do  the  same  with 
Kussia,  China  and  East  Germany. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  puts  up  two-thirds  of  the 
approximately  $50  million  OAS  budget.  It 
Is  definitely  on  the  defensive  at  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Privately,  State 
Department  authorities  admit  the  following 
are  entirely  possible: 

(1)  Two  OAS  headquarters  wUl  be  cre- 
ated: one  in  Washington  to  deal  with  political 
and  international  matters:  another  in  a 
Latin  capital  concerned  with  economic  and 
social  affairs.  (2)  Communist-ruled  Cuba  will 
be  re-admltted  to  the  OAS. 

While  the  U.S.  pays  66  percent  of  OAS 
costs,  a  number  of  members  are  In  default — 
with  no  impairment  of  their  voting  rights. 

They  include  Bolivia,  which  hasn't  con- 
tributed for  more  than  10  years;  Haiti,  Chile, 
Paraguay. 

Its  possible  Secretary  General  Galo  Plaza 
may  be  replaced. 

The  Ecuadorean  wants  to  hold  on  to  the 
Job — with  good  reason.  It  pays  $40,000  a  year, 
with  a  furnished  house,  chauffeured  limou- 
sine and  other  Juicy  perquisites  and  allow- 
ances. 

Ambassador  John  Jova,  U.S.  representative 
to  OAS,  a  career  diplomat.  Is  due  to  be  shifted 
elsewhere. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   lEMARKS 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  month  of  Februai-y  the  Mich- 
igan Association  of  State  and  Federal 
Program  Specialists  visited  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  discuss  Federal  education  pro- 
grams and  legislation  with  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  organization  of  professional  edu- 
cators is  comprised  of  Federal  program 
specialists,  superintendents,  project  di- 
rectors, principals,  and  teachers  from  lo- 
cal, regional,  and  State  levels  with  rep- 
resentation in  virtually  every  congres- 
sional district  in  Michigan. 

Because  its  membership  is  character- 
ized by  such  a  diversity  in  individual 
roles  and  levels  in  education,  it  brings 
together  a  tremendous  amount  of 
breadth  and  depth  of  insight  with  re- 
spect to  Federal,  State,  and  local  educa- 
tion programs.  For  this  reason  I  would 
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federal    share    of   EDUCATIO  NAL   DOLLAR 

Federal  contribution  to  education  should 
increase  to  a  minimum  of  on  s-thlrd  of  the 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  ths  state  or  for 
all  of  the  states,  whichever  is  1  Igher.  Ideally, 
this  should  be  accomplished  by  1980. 

THE    EQUALIZING    ROLE    OF    FED  atAL    DOLLARS 

The  federal  education  dollar  should  be 
distributed  in  such  a  mannei  as  to  assure 
that  every  child  regardless  o  his  place  of 
residence  and  race  will  have  e  ccess  to  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Givei  i  the  wide  dis- 
parity of  wealth  among  anl  within  the 
states,  the  achievement  of  this  goal  is  Illu- 
sory without  federal  funding. 

SHARED    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    EDUCATION 

Local  programs  should  be  dei  igned  and  Im- 
plemented within  the  contex  of  goals  de- 
veloped and  accepted  at  the  Ic  cal,  state,  and 
national  levels.  Federal  educat  Ion  legislation 
should  continue  to  encoiirage  parental  and 
community  Involvement  in  edacatlonal  pro- 
grams. It  should,  however,  del  Ine  roles,  sep- 
arating the  responsibilities  or  the  legally- 
constituted  bodies  and  the  etpected  func- 
tions of  parent  and/or  comn  unity  groups. 
In  an  accountability  model  tie  legally-con- 
stituted agencies.  I.e.,  state  and  local,  as- 
sure the  validity  of  the  educati  anal  programs 
while  parental  and  advisory  groups  wUl  un- 
derstand, support,  reinforce,  and  monitor 
them. 
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The  participation  of  university 
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FUNDING  FORMXTLA 

Many  categorical  programs  have  been 
proven  successful  in  meeting  the  identified 
needs  of  cbUdren.  As  implementers  of  fed- 
eral education  legislation,  we  urge  as  a  first 
priority  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
current  categorical  programs  which  meet 
positive  evaluation  standards  and  criteria. 
We  further  recommend,  as  a  second  prior- 
ity, expelmentatlon  and  demonstration  funds 
to  be  provided  to  local  education  agencies 
on  a  non-competitive  basis.  A  percentage  of 
these  funds  should  be  designated  for  staff 
development  to  assure  trained  personnel  to 
implement  Innovations  and  to  continue 
proven  programs.  Our  third  priority  is  for 
general  Federal  aid  designed  to  contribute 
toward  equalization  of  resources  based  on  a 
minimum  of  one-third  of  the  pter  pupil  ex- 
penditures for  the  state  or  for  aU  states, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Within  the  foregoing  three  priorities  we 
strongly  recommend  the  following  elements: 
advance  funding,  flexible  periods  of  fvmd- 
Ing  with  a  minimum  of  three  years,  funds 
for  diffusion  of  successful  programs,  and  the 
possibility  of  Joint  applications  from  various 
cultural  resources. 


WATCH  ON  THE  POTOMAC 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  BRO-JTHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  recently  called 
my  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Reader's  Digest  last  month 
which  he  believed  should  receive  the 
wide  attention  of  all  American  citizens. 

The  article,  "Watch  on  the  Potomac," 
by  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson,  carried  a  sub- 
title "Consider  these  examples  of  blatant 
disregard  for  how  taxpayer  dollars  are 
spent,"  and  cited  several  examples  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment ofScials. 

As  I  agree  with  my  constituent  that 
many  of  these  practices  should  be  elim- 
inated, I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son's  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Watch  on  the  Potomac:  Consider  These 
Examples  of  Blatant  Disregard  for  How 
Taxpayer  Dollars  Are  Spent 

(By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson) 

An  all-out  campaign  to  reduce  waste  in 
government  is  long  overdue.  Foolish  federal 
spending  drives  up  taxes  and  fuels  inflation. 
Yet  hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  new 
disclosure  of  blatant  waste.  Here  are  eight 
Ideas  for  helping  us  taxpayers  get  our 
money's  worth : 

1.  End  costly  rivalries.  Government  agen- 
cies often  engage  In  ludicrous  games  of  bu- 
reaucratic oneupmanship,  with  the  taxpayer 
picking  up  the  tab.  One  example:  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment had  a  single  45-foot  flagpole  In  front 
of  Its  Washington  headquarters.  The  neigh- 
boring Department  of  Transportation  had 
a  pair  of  75-foot  flagpoles.  Peeved  HUD  bu- 
reaucrats spent  $26,500  to  erect  two  80-foot 
poles  so  they  could  have  the  highest  ones  on 
the.  block. 

2.  Eliminate  self-serving  propaganda.  Agen- 
cies frequently  embark  on  ridiculous  prop- 
aganda campaigns  to  seek  support  for  con- 
troversial projects.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
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portation,  for  instance,  spent  $12,800  to  pub- 
lish a  children's  comic  book  extolling  the 
Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  project,  sub- 
sequently rejected  by  Congress.  Featuring 
"The  Supersonic  Pussycat,"  a  lucky  pet  which 
flies  to  Paris  In  214  hours,  the  book  was 
mailed  to  public  and  private  schools  across 
the  country. 

3.  De feather  lame  dudes'  nests.  Congress 
devours  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  sending  members  who  have  been  de- 
feated for  reelection  on  worldwide  Junkets. 
Last  October,  for  example.  Rep.  James  Byrne 
(D.,  Pa.) ,  his  wife,  and  a  military  escort  went 
on  a  lavish  three-week  tour  of  Paris,  Nice, 
Athens,  Istanbul,  and  Vienna,  ostensibly  to 
study  U.S.  military  problems  overseas.  Six 
months  earlier,  Byrne  had  been  defeated  in 
his  party's  primary.  Sen.  Gordon  Allott  (R., 
Col.) ,  Journeyed  to  Bonn,  Belgrade,  Bucharest 
and  Prague  after  Colorado  voters  rejected  his 
bid  for  re-election. 

4.  Cut  silly  frills.  If  you  live  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  have  a  sick  plant,  the  National 
Capital  Parks  Green  Scene  Service  will,  upon 
request,  send  a  specialist  to  your  home  to 
examine  the  greenery.  Cost  to  taxpayers  for 
this  "plant  ambulance  service":  about  $15,000 
a  year. 

5.  Make  military  officers  pay  for  servants. 
Public  funds  are  not  supposed  to  be  used 
in  the  operations  of  military  service  clubs. 
Yet  the  Air  Force  assigned  24  enlisted  men 
to  full-time  duty  as  servants  In  an  Alaska 
chateau  operated  for  officers.  These  cooks, 
waiters,  and  steambath  attendants  cost  tax- 
payers $179,000  in  1971. 

6.  End  research  boondoggles.  This  year's 
"research"  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  $1.7  billion, 
up  50  percent  from  1967.  And  what  are  the 
taxpayers  getting  for  their  money?  Often  very 
little,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  rimes. 
Look  at  the  performance  of  a  task  force  com- 
missioned to  study  the  Career  Education 
Program,  a  new  educational  concept  designed 
to  ensure  that  students  are  prepared  for 
either  advanced  schooling  or  a  Job  at  the 
end  of  high  school.  After  spending  $19.9  mil- 
lion in  more  than  one  year's  research,  the 
group  could  not  decide  on  a  working  defini- 
tion of  what  "career  education"  should  be. 
Asserts  education  specialist  Rep.  Edith  Green 
(D.,  Ore.) :  "Over  and  over  again  we  have 
found  educational  organizations  taking 
money  for  work  not  done,  for  studies  not 
performed,  for  analyses  not  prepared,  for 
results  not  produced." 

7.  Relay  information  by  Tnait.  Postmaster 
General  Klassen  spent  $27,000  last  year  on  a 
color  film  and  taped  speech  that  were  car- 
ried by  hand  to  top  postal  officials  around  the 
country.  Klassen's  message:  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice must  cut  costs  to  avoid  rate  increases. 
"Why  not  put  the  directive  In  letters  and 
use  the  U.S.  mail?"  demanded  Rep.  William 
Scherle  (R.,  Iowa). 

8.  Derail  the  Congressional  gravy  train. 
For  years,  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  permitted  to  pocket  un- 
used portions  of  their  $3500-a-year  station- 
ery allowance.  Former  Sen.  John  J.  Williams 
(R..  Del.)  was  responsible  for  ending  this 
practice  in  the  Senate  in  1968.  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Congress,  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  finally  met  (behind 
closed  doors)  and  discussed  the  controversial 
practice.  Result:  the  allowance  was  raised  to 
$4250. 

Behind  every  example  cited  here  are  offi- 
cials who  apparently  couldn't  care  less  about 
fiscal  responsibility.  They  should  be  replaced 
with  public  servants  who  view  the  elimina- 
tion of  Irresponsible  spending  as  a  top  pri- 
ority of  government.  We  taxpayers  can  spur 
this  effort  by  communicating  with  our  elected 
officials  and  Insisting  that  they  act  today. 
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SPEECH  SALUTED 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  vnciMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Scott  delivered  a 
speech  praising  President  Nix&n  for  tak- 
ing steps  to  improve  crime  control  in 
America. 

In  the  speech,  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  said  the  President's 
actions  will  greatly  strengthen  the  cause 
of  justice  in  this  Nation  and  will  justify 
the  faith  which  law-abiding  people  have 
always  had  in  the  American  system. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by 
Senator  Scott  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  like  to  include  his  speech  in  the 
Record. 

Address  by   William   L.   Scott 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of 
course  it  Is  good  to  be  with  the  Virginia 
trial  lawyers  tonight  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  my  former  colleague  and  long- 
time friend.  Watt  Abbitt,  Introduce  me.  Watt 
served  from  the  80th  through  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, a  total  of  twenty-four  years,  and  since 
he  announced  his  retirement,  groups 
throughout  his  district  and  beyond,  have 
been  honoring  him  for  his  distinguished 
service.  Certainly  I  would  like  to  add  my 
high  regards,  for  even  though  Watt  was  one 
of  the  first  to  leave  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  week's  business  so 
that  he  could  go  hunting,  he  was  always 
present  at  crucial  times  representing  the  best 
Interests  of  our  State. 

You  know,  serving  In  the  Senate  does  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  make  quite  a  few 
talks,  and  we  receive  various  responses.  One 
evening  a  listener  told  me  that  my  speech 
was  not  very  good,  in  fact,  he  said.  It  was 
terrible,  but  the  program  chairman  at- 
tempted to  reassure  me  and  said,  "Don't 
pay  any  attention  to  him  Senator,  he's  the 
village  halfwit.  He  Just  goes  around  repeat- 
ing everything  he  hears." 

During  last  fall's  campaign,  we  traveled 
throughout  Virginia  and  received  cordial 
welcomes.  People  are  generally  kind  to  can- 
didates, but  we  did  go  into  some  areas  where 
where  they  were  stralght-Ilne  Democrats.  I 
noticed  one  gentleman  who  seemed  a  bit  re- 
served, but  a  candidate  attempts  to  shake 
every  hand  and  I  said,  "I  am  Bill  Scott."  to 
which  he  replied,  "You  are  a  Republican 
aren't  you?"  I  said,  "Yes,  of  course  I  am." 
He  extended  his  hand  rather  limply  and  said, 
"Just  press  it  lightly." 

Now  I  believe  we  obtain  better  povernrner.i 
by  having  the  competition  provided  by  our 
two  major  parties.  Yet,  people  seem  to  be  pnv- 
ing  more  attention  to  an  individual's  qualifi- 
cations for  office  and  his  philosophy  than 
they  do  to  party  labels.  The  straight  party 
vote  is  becoming  less  and  less  popular.  Per- 
haps we  can  go  too  lar  In  either  direction. 

Let  me  talk  with  you  tonight  first  about 
some  pocketbook  Issues  and  then  a  few  legal 
matters  pending  in  the  Congress.  There's  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  major  i.^siTes  con- 
fronting the  Congress  are  fiscal  matters.  Peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, about  the  high  cost  of  government,  about 
deficit  spending  and  Inflation.  Members  of 
the  Congress  recognize  this.  Last  year  both 
Houses  adopted  dlllerent  measures  setting  a 
$250  billion  spending  celling,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  get  this  included  in  the  same 
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bill  and  no  law  was  enacted  on  the  subject. 
However,  the  President  has  Indicated  his  In- 
lentlon  to  hold  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juno  30  to  this  $250  billion  figure. 
He  has  refused  to  spend  some  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  This  had  lead 
to  charges  of  illegal  Impoundment  by  the 
more  liberal  element  In  Congress.  1-et  me  add 
that  the  liberals  at  this  time  do  appear  to 
be  in  control  of  both  Houses. 

With  little  or  no  hearings,  Congress  Is  re- 
passing bills  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress 
and  also  measures  which  died  In  the  closing 
days  because  of  differences  between  House 
and  Senate  versions.  They  are  also  changing 
the  wording  so  that  rather  than  say  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment Is  "authorized  to  expend"  they  are  us- 
ing the  phrase  the  Secretary  "shall  expend." 
I  believe  there  are  17  such  bills  which  the 
President  has  Indicated  he  will  veto.  The  first 
veto,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Is 
scheduled  to  be  vot«d  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

In  this  connection.  33  of  the  43  Republican 
Senators  nave  agreed  to  a  policy  of  voting 
to  sustain  Presidential  vetoes  which  they  feel 
are  essential  for  fiscal  responsibility.  If  sub- 
stantially all  of  these  Republicans  hold  to 
the  principle  they  have  agreed  upon,  only 
a  few  Democratic  votes  will  be  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  President. 

No  doubt  this  audience  would  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  need  to  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  to  reduce  govern- 
ment spending.  The  President  is  criticized 
for  not  spending  enough,  yet,  the  budget  he 
submitted  to  the  Congress  is  $268.7  billion, 
almost  $19  billion  higher  than  last  year's 
budget,  the  largest  expenditure  in  our  his- 
tory. With  contemplated  receipts  of  $256  bil- 
lion, this  leaves  a  deficit  of  $12.7  billion. 
Among  the  items  Included  in  the  budget  Is 
$26.1  billion  as  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
a  debt  which  now  totals  approximately  $460 
billion.  Tills  Is  the  money  we  pay  because  of 
deficit  spending  In  past  years.  If  we  had  not 
had  deficit  spending  In  the  past  and  could 
eliminate  this  payment  of  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  could  spend  everything  pro- 
gramed In  the  President's  budget  and  still 
have  a  surplus  of  $13.4  billion.  Therefore. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  we  make  every  ef- 
fort to  return  to  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  much  less  a  $460  billion  debt. 
I  am  told  that  a  bUllon  $1.00  bills  placed  end 
to  end  would  extend  four  times  aroxind  the 
world.  If  we  carried  this  a  step  further  and 
converted  the  entire  national  debt  into  $1 
bills,  they  would  form  piles  end  to  end,  1.840 
bills  deep,  stretched  around  the  entire  world. 
That  Illustrates  the  vastness  of  our  na- 
tional debt. 

We  pay  as  debt  service  more  than  $50,000 
per  minute  without  reducing  the  debt.  So, 
if  you  hear  that  one  of  your  Senators  or  Con- 
gresmen  has  voted  against  a  spending  pro- 
posal which  you  feel  has  some  merit,  you 
might  think  of  this  overall  situation.  Almost 
every  bill  Introduced  In  the  Congress  has 
merit.  We  have  special  Interest  groups  asking 
that  we  spend  money  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  If  we  attempt  to  respond 
favorably  to  all  of  these  groups,  we  wUl  have 
far  greater  monetary  problems  than  exist 
today,  therefore,  we  must  have  an  overall 
spending  limit  and  reasonable  priorities 
within  that  limit. 

I  believe  the  general  public  Is  aware  of 
this  problem  but  It  would  be  helpful  If  mem- 
her.^  of  the  bar  would  continue  to  plug  for 
fiscal  sanity. 

Turning  to  legal  matters,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  considering  a  proposal  to 
create  fifty-one  additional  judgeships.  This 
was  recommended  by  the  Judicial  conference 
and  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  might  add  that  It  includes  three  addi- 
tional Judges  for  Virginia,  two  in  the  Eastern 
District  and  one  In  the  Western.  The  senior 
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that  the  death  penalty  be 
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am  the  principal  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  transfer 
Jurisdiction  over  all  Issues  and  controversies 
involving  the  public  schools  from  the  fed- 
eral to  the  state  courts. 

Public  schools  are  an  extension  of  the 
training  received  In  the  home.  I  believe  chil- 
dren should  go  to  school  as  near  their  home 
as  possible  and  that  Judges  familiar  with 
local  conditions  should  determine  questions 
relating  to  public  schools.  Under  this  bill 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Virginia  would  be  the 
trial  courts  with  right  of  appeal  to  our 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  thereafter 
on  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Covu^  of  the  U.S. 
This  would  retain  federal  supremacy  and 
would  mean  that  constitutional  questions 
could  be  decided  in  the  final  analysis  by  our 
highest  court.  Nevertheless,  the  court  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  would  be  the  court  most 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  local 
problems. 

I  have  talked  briefly  with  the  chairman  of 
our  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  East- 
land, and  he  appears  to  agree  with  this 
concept.  It  also  fits  In  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  President  to  return  decision 
making  to  the  States  and  the  localities. 

In  the  March  14  crime  message  we  dis- 
cussed a  few  minutes  ago,  the  President 
said,  "sometimes  it  seems  that  as  fast  as 
we  ball  water  out  of  the  boat  through  law 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation.  It  rims  right 
back  In  through  the  holes  in  our  Judicial 
system." 

Perhaps  one  way  we  can  improve  our  Ju- 
dicial system  is  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  tenure  of  Judges.  My  own 
bill  provides  for  ten-year  terms.  Senator  Byrd 
has  on©  for  eight  years.  As  you  know  our 
own  Virginia  Circuit  Court  Judges  have 
eight-year  terms  whereas  Court  of  Appeal 
Judges  serve  for  twelve  years.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve the  choice  of  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years 
would  make  little  difference,  but  all  public 
officials,  legislative,  executive  or  judicial 
in  my  opinion  should  at  one  time  or  another 
have  to  account  for  their  stewardship,  either 
to  the  people  dlrectUy,  or  to  their  elected 
representatives.  Life  tenure  does  away  with 
accountability. 

There  does  appear  to  be  an  Increasing  in- 
terest In  tenure  for  Federal  judges  but  until 
such  a  proposal  Is  adopted,  at  least  my  own 
office  will  not  recommend  a  lawyer  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  bench  unless  he  is 
known  as  a  strict  constructionist  who  will 
recognize  the  legislative  duty  to  make  the 
laws  and  the  Judicial  duty  to  Interpret  them 
as  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  I  shoiUd  say  in  closing  that  it  Is 
a  great  honor  to  represent  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  might 
even  be  called  a  credit  to  our  system  that 
an  average  citizen  can  be  elected  to  the  high- 
est legislative  body  In  the  country,  In  dis- 
charging the  obligations  of  public  service. 
I  believe  one  needs  confidence  and  faith — 
having  and  keeping  faith  in  our  country,  m 
our  fellowman,  in  our  God  and  in  our- 
selves. Be  assured  that  I  want  to  do  the  very 
best  possible  Job  and  will,  of  course,  always 
welcome  the  suggestions  and  the  Ideas  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  Virginia  bar. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  yeai's,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the 
war  is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire 


agreement's  provisions  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  imdergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fam- 
ilies, peace  bi'ings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  imcertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  m&ke  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  incal- 
culable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 
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HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  an  across-the-board 
attack  has  been  launched  by  the  admin- 
istration against  public  access  to  a  free 
flow  of  information.  I  have  watched  with 
alarm  as  the  President's  appointees  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Board  attempted  to  wrest  control  of 
programing  and  scheduling  pubUc  tele- 
vision programs  from  the  Public  Broad- 
cast Service.  Atlhough  it  now  appears 
that  attempt  may  fail,  the  future  of 
public  affairs  programming  remains  in 
jeopardy. 

I  was  further  Incensed  by  the  January 
speech  of  the  President's  television  policy 
advisor.  Clay  Whitehead,  in  which  he 
threatened  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  local  station 
managers  accoimtable  at  hcense  renewal 
time  for  the  content  and  balance  of  net- 
work news  carried  by  their  stations.  No 
President  in  modem  history  has  used 
such  a  blatent  form  of  intimidation  to 
attempt  to  insure  that  the  content  of 
news  reflects  the  administration  line. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  most 
potentially  threatening  attack  on  free 
press  and  an  informed  public  is  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  newsmen  to  hold 
confidential  their  sources  of  information. 
When  reix)rters  go  to  jail  for  withholding 
confidential  sources,  those  and  other 
traditionally  confidential  sources  of  in- 
formation will  surely  dry  up.  These  are 
sources  which  many  times  provide  in- 
formation to  which  the  public  should 
have  access,  Information  beyond  what 
an  official  public  relations  news  release 
might  have  us  know. 

Mr.   Speaker,   in  February,  Mr.   Hu 


Blonk.  managing  editor  of  the  Wenat- 
chee  Daily  World,  made  the  case  most 
forcefully  in  testimony  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Joint  House  and  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature.  Mr.  Blonk  is  freedom  of  in- 
formation chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Newspapers  in  Washington  State, 
and  national  vice  chairman  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 
sociation in  charge  of  bench-bar  press 
relations. 

Before  the  matter  of  a  "shield  law" 
comes  before  the  House  for  action,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Blonk 's  thinking: 
Testimony  of  Mr.  Blonk,  Managing  Editor 

OP    THE    WENATCHEE    DAILT    WoRLD,    BEFORE 

THE  Joint  House  and  Senate  Jitdiciary 
Committee  of  the  Washington  State  Leg- 
islatttre 

The  principle  of  newspapermen  keeping 
confidential  the  names  of  people  who  give 
them  information  leading  to  exposure  of  ac- 
tivities detrimental  to  the  public  Interest 
and  to  other  stories  Is  as  much  part  of  Amer- 
ican journalism  as  the  typewriter  we  pound 
out  the  news  on. 

Any  ruling  preventing  protection  of  news 
sources  provides  the  quickest  way  to  make 
limp  the  good  right  arm  of  the  press  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people's  right  to  know — 
which  Is  fundamental  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  but  the  press  continually  watches 
the  city  council,  the  school  board,  the  legis- 
lature, the  Congress.  What  It  finds  behind 
the  scene  talking  to  public  officials  and 
others  In  quotable  form  pr  In  confidence 
assures  that  the  public  Interest  is  safe- 
guarded and  that  the  democratic  function 
is  carried  on  as  it  should  be — openly  and 
honestly. 

The  protected  news  source  provides  the 
avenue  leading  to  exposure  of  governmental 
messes,  of  bribery,  and  of  malfeasance  In 
office.  The  good  citizen  often  can't  afford  to 
speak  up  openly  and  have  his  name  re- 
vealed— for  fear  of  loss  of  job,  of  ridicule,  or 
abuse  or  pressure. 

It  was  the  protection  that  editors  and 
reporters  could  give  news  sources  that  led 
to  the  exposure  of  Billy  Sol  Estes,  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal,  corruption  In  Dave  Beck's 
union,  and  the  Watergate  Incident. 

With  minor  exceptions,  research  shows 
that  every  major  scandal  in  public  office  in 
the  past  20  years  was  uncovered  by  the  press. 

In  a  true  sense,  to  force  reporters  to  re- 
veal news  sources  is  to  slip  a  tranquilizer  to 
an  alert  watchdog — for  that's  what  the  press 
is:  a  watchdog  protecting  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  confidential  relationship  between  re- 
porter and  news  source  ought  to  be  shielded 
by  law,  federal  and  state.  In  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  relationship  In  the  court  be- 
tween law>er  and  client,  doctor  and  patient, 
and  pastor  and  parishioner  Is  assured  secrecy. 

The  publication  of  exposes  Involving  In- 
formation obtained  from  sources  the  press 
needs  to  keep  confidential  Is  not  something 
that  a  newspaper  undertakes  lightly.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  print  an 
article  based  on  facts  so  gathered  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  ones  I  face  In  operation 
of  the  newspaper. 

I  ask  myself  these  questions:  1.  Is  the 
story  lair;  have  we  given  both  sides;  has 
any  bias  crept  in?  2.  Is  the  story  based  on 
solid  facts;  has  the  reporter  thoroughly 
checked  and  rechecked  the  accuracy  of  what 
he  Is  saying?  3.  Is  the  story  potentially 
libelous,  because  of  malice  or  sloppy  report- 
ing? 

In  any  story  In  which  a  public  figure  or 
agency  is  held  up  to  public  view  In  an  ad- 
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verse  light,  there  are  Involved  numerous 
conferences  between  editors  like  myself  and 
the  men  writing  the  story.  Each  bit  of  new 
Information  as  dug  up  by  the  reporter  is  dis- 
cussed between  editor  and  reporter.  We  edi- 
tors demand  full  disclosure  where  the  re- 
porter got  the  facts  as  each  additional  set  of 
facts  becomes  available.  Step  by  step  we 
keep  a  rigid  check  of  how  the  story  is  devel- 
oping. 

Then,  when  the  story  Is  actually  written, 
we  editors  and  the  reporter  confer  at  length 
Mgaln  in  the  editing.  As  changes  are  made, 
these  are  checked  and  when  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  story  has  been  typed  we  give  it  a 
final  check.  A  mistake  can  mean  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  equally  bad, 
damage  the  reputation  of  a  public  official 
unjustly. 

I  bring  this  out  to  eliminate  any  Impres- 
sion anyone  may  have  that  a  reporter  cashes 
out  to  interview,  a  questionable  figure  In 
some  Isolated  dark  place  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  comes  in  next  morning,  pounds  wildly 
on  the  typewriter,  throws  the  story  on  the 
editor's  desk,  who  then  rushes  it  into  print. 

Stories  that  disclose  corruption  or  malfea- 
sance take  endless  hours  to  prepare.  We  just 
ran  an  article  charging  a  municipal  Judge 
with  conflict  of  Interest  because  he  sat  In 
Judgment  of  a  driver  charged  with  drunken 
driving,  who  five  times  previously  had  been 
convicted  of  drunken  driving,  a  man  tha 
judge  had  represented  as  a  lawyer  at  various 
times  over  a  period  of  20  years.  The  tip  on 
the  hanky-panky  came  from  a  confidential 
source. 

The  reporter  put  In  200  hours  of  work.  We 
had  at  least  a  couple  dozen  conferences  in  my 
private  office  as  the  story  developed.  Then 
satisfied  we  had  the  facts,  the  story  was 
sent  down  to  the  composing  room  enroute 
to  the  press. 

I  think  that  the  press'  finest  role  is  being 
"watchdog"  over  the  public's  business. 

It  is  a  costly  role  in  man-hours.  For  often- 
times an  investigation  reveals  there  Is  no 
hanky-panky  going  on. 

We  Just  this  week  finished  checking  out 
a  story — the  tip  on  which  came  to  us  from  a 
confidential  course — that  would  have  re- 
vealed a  crime  at  municipal  level.  We  find 
at  this  time  we  do  not  have  the  basis  of  a 
story.  In  this  case  we  devoted  150  hours  of 
a  reporter's  time,  from  which  the  newspaper 
gets  no  benefit  at  all— not  an  Inch  of  type. 
Yet  newspapers  are  glad  to  contribute  this 
time  and  cost  in  the  public  interest. 

I  checked  with  the  shield  laws  of  some  12  or 
13  states  several  years  ago.  To  find  out  how 
they  worked.  I  wrote  to  editors  in  each  of 
the  states.  I  particularly  wanted  to  find  out 

1.  if  the  privilege  had  been  abused  by  Ir- 
responsible newspapers  or  radio  stations,  and 

2.  whether  the  public  was  antagonistic  about 
the  newspapers  being  given  what  some  call 
a  special  privilege. 

The  answer  in  each  instance  was  that  there 
had  been  no  abuse  and  no  adverse  public 
reaction.  No  one  is  crying  for  abolishment  of 
confidence  laws  already  on  the  books  because 
of  abuses. 

Sometimes  criticism  is  heard  that  confi- 
dence laws  would  lead  to  opening  up  news 
columns  to  rampant  gossiping.  This  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  laws  are  no  protection 
against  libel. 

Some  critics  of  the  press  feel  that  con- 
fidence laws  give  a  special  privilege  to  the 
press. 

I  feel  such  laws  are  not  privilege  of  the 
press,  but  the  right  of  the  people.  It  Is  the 
refuge  of  the  citizens  against  corruption  at 
every  level  of  our  society. 

The  public  needs  an  ombtidsman  and  the 
press  is  the  only  one  it  has.  And  such  an  om- 
budsman must  be  one  who  can  protect  his 
sources,  who  isn't  required  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  court,  who.  being  human,  does  not 
begin  to  get  cautious  about  saying  anything 
so  that  there  will  be  an  Increasing  number 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mi 
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freedom  of  religion,  of  spt 
press,  the  right  to  peacefill 
the  privilege  of  petitioni4g 
ment  for  a  redress  of 
among  our  most 
principles. 

None  of  these  is 
guarded — and  rightly 
of  the  press. 

All  of  us  are  frequent  y 
that  much  imresponsible 
imobjective     commentar; ' 
forth  in  the  name  of  pi 
in  most  cases  we  would 
the  irritations  than  tamper 
herent  rights  involved 

The  press — both  writteji 
air  waves — seems  to  do 

of   opposing   outside 

censorship  and  as  long 
continues,  neither  the  pri 
lie  at  large  has  much  to 
source.  But  what  of  the 
the  press  from  sources 
establishment?   Is  there 
threat  from  those  who  w 
certain  pwints  of  view 
sion  of  those  views? 

The  Constitution,  afte 
require  that  the  press  be 
tellectually  honest — only 
but  what  an  enormous 
has  for  objectivity.  The 
tener  does  not  have  at 
the  facts  or  background 
er.  the  editor  or  the 
have.   He  may  know   . 
comes  to  his  attention  in 
the  magazine,  the  book 
and,  indeed  on  the  radio 
sion.  Yet.  that  limited 
basis  on  which  he  forn^s 
makes  his  decisions  or 
al  activities. 

This  two-part  role  of 
subject  of  a  splendid 
peared  in  the  April  4  editH)n 
of  Lynchburg,  Va..  under 
key  on  Our  Backs."  Th( 
legitimate  concern   and 
worthy     of 
those  elements  of  the 
lance  in  their  own 
measure  up  to  the 
outside  censorship. 

I  would  like  to  includ ; 
and   the  accompanying 
Record  with  my  remarks 
it  to  the  reading  of  the 
House: 

Monkey  on  Otte 
There  are  two  kinds  of 
One  is  the  censorship  resulting 
brought  upon  the  press  from 
The  other  is  censorship  by 
resulting   from    the    suppre 
grading  of  certain  viewpoint 
the    propagandizing    of 
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must  be  protected  against  the  first  kind  and 
the  people  must  be  protected  against  the 
second. 

The  First  Amendment  to 
tutlon  affords  ample  protectlcjn 
side  censorship — AS  LONG 
self  refuses  to  compromise 

And,    as    long    as    the    presi 
against  the  first  kind  of 
press  Itself  can  protect   the 
the   second.   Clearly  there   Is 
law  against  press  suppression 
Ing  viewpoints  or  Ideas  or 
newspaper  or  an  Individual 
or  commentator  may  object, 
clean  its  own  house. 

The  press.  In  short,  must  b( 
nothing  but  the  honest 
truth.  It  cannot  aSord  to 
Ideologies,  or  philosophies,  or 
ties.  To  do  so  Is  to  propagandi^, 
Commitment  In  this  sense 
primary  duty  of  the  press,  to 
of  the  people AND  the  Fir;  t 

Attacks    from    the   outside 
forms.   Judge  Harold   Medina 
of  these  In  his  article  on 
we're  on  the  subject,  we'd  like 
other.  It  Is  a  more  insidious 
for  it  seeks  to  worm  Inside 
fiuence  Its  overall  presentatloki 
It  takes  the  form  of  so-called 
ells." 

Press  councils  are  composed 
watch  over  the  press  and — wl^ 
tlon  of  the  victim — seek  to 
entatlon  of  the  news.  These 
put.  seek  to  substitute  their 
viewpoints  for  those  of  the 
they  propose  to  do  It  by 
kind  of  pressure  which 
papers  with  misusing — ; 
they  want  the  press  to 
that  publicity  . 

To  succeed,  press  councils 
cooperation  of  the  press, 
operation,   they   would   be 
In  a  barrel. 

Any   newspaper  which 
called  before  an  outside 
explain  why  it  handled  a 
way,  or  why  it  didn't  print  a 
why  It  did  print  it,  obviously 
own    freedom.    Such 
continually  defending  and 
actions  before  these  councils 
day  Judgments  of  the  editors 
would  have  to  take  Into 
views  of  the  watchdog  coun(jll 

An    organization    called 
Century  Fund  recently 
of  Its  study  of  the  press 
book  entitled  "A  Free  and 
The  conclusion:   press  counc 
thing  and  should  be  set  up 
and  state  and  community 

Note,  particularly,  the  wore 
Not  "responsible,"  but 
responsive   to   the   views   of 
Since  the  membership  of  the^ 
be    easily    manipulated    to    r«  fleet 
groups,  newspapers  which  consent 
council  censorship  Ignore  the 
slblUty  to  the  people. 

The  Twentieth   Century 
book  example  of  such 
liberal-leftwlng      organization 
therefore,  are  doctrinaire  llbeitl 
not  include  opposing  views. 
press  councils  as  it  conceive! 
might   be   a   "house   cons 
but  the  liberal  viewpoint  woxijd 

Significantly,  the  Fund 
a    "national    press    council 
"to  receive,  to  examine,  and 
complaints  concerning  the  ace 
ness  of  news  coverage  In  the 
as  well   as  "to  study  and 
Involving  freedom  of  the  pres^, 
tlonal   council   would   be. 
Fund,  limited  to  reviewing 
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the  "principal  national  suppliers  of  news" — 
the  nationwide  news  wire  service,  national 
weekly  news  magazines,  national  newspaper 
syndicates,  national  dally  newspapers  and 
nationwide  commercial  and  non-commercial 
broadcast  networks.  Since  the  vast  majority 
of  newspapers  rely  on  the  wire  services  and 
syndicates  for  their  national  and  interna- 
tional news  and  commentary,  making  these 
primary  sources  of  news  "responsive"  to  a 
national  press  council  would  be  to  organize 
the  primary  source  of  news  even  more  along 
liberal-leftist  lines  than  they  are  now.  It's 
a  right  good  way  to  gain  control  of  the  press, 
even  that  part  of  It  antagonistic  to  liberal- 
ism, without  Investing  a  cent! 

If  the  press  lets  this  monkey  on  Its  back — 
if  It  allows  such  people  a  voice  in  Its  manage- 
ment— It  win  be  surrendering  Its  First 
Amendment  freedom  and  weakening  that 
freedom  for  everyone  else..  Our  responslbUlty 
Is  to  defend  that  freedom  against  any  and 
all  Intrusions,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  lor 
every  American. 

Press  Councils:  How  The  Monket  Works 

Press  councils  already  have  been  estab- 
lished In  some  states.  To  demonstrate  how 
one  works,  consider  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Community-Media 
Council  urging  all  national  media  to  avoid 
certain  terms  and  to  substitute  others  in 
connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  took  note  that  the  media 
had  decreased  Its  use  of  such  terms  as  "Com- 
munist" or  "red"  In  reference  to  China  and 
said :  "More  acctirate  reporting  has  led  to  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  'mainland'  and/or  'Peo- 
ple's Republic'  " 

(By  all  means  don't  remind  the  American 
public   that   these    are   Communists!) 

The  Council  expressed  concern  over  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  "Communist"  or 
"enemy"  to  describe  political  or  military 
groups  or  forces  in  Indochina.  It  went  on 
to  say: 

"These  terms  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  In  favor  of  more  descriptive  terms 
which  accurately  designate  the  people  or  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  refer.  In  this  re- 
gard we  recommend  the  following  questions 
as  guidelines : 

"a.  When  opposing  forces  meet,  who  ac- 
tually makes  up  the  opposing  forces?  What 
organizations  are  involved?  Does  the  word 
'Commtinlst'  accurately  describe  who  they 
are?  Can  everyone  who  Is  fighting  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  be  de- 
scribed as  a  'Communist'? 

"b.  When  death  tolls  are  announced,  who 
actuaUy  has  been  killed?  Are  the  military 
personnel,  or  are  they  civilians?  Can  everyone 
who  is  killed  be  accurately  described  as  an 
'enemy'?  Is  a  person  an  'enemy'  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  killed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese? See  Senator  Kennedy's  subcommit- 
tee report  on  refugees  and  civilian  casual- 
ties." 

The  pro-Communist  bias  of  the  Honolulu 
Council  Is  obvious.  It  objects  to  depleting  the 
Communists  as  "enemies"  of  the  United 
States,  even  in  a  shooting  war  such  as  was 
going  on  when  its  resolution  was  passed. 

This  is  the  kind  of  attitude  we  can  expect 
from  such  councils — a  bias  on  the  left  or 
a  bias  on  the  right — depending  who  appoints 
the  members.  In  either  case,  the  objectivity, 
or  attempts  at  it.  of  the  press  is  compro- 
mised and  the  press  subjected  to  prejudiced 
pressures. 

We  repeat:  any  newspaper  which  cooper- 
ates with  these  councils  surrenders  Its  free- 
dom and  Ignores  its  responsibility  to  Its 
readers.  If  people  want  to  express  their  views 
to  newspapers,  they  can  write  letters  to  the 
editor  or  submit  news  releases.  They  will  be 
used,  and  the  Incidents  treated  as  the  news 
stories  they  are. 
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BIKE  AID  BREAKTHROUGH 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
on  April  4,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee approved  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  exclusive 
bicycle  lanes  and  shelters  using  moneys 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  in  conjunc- 
tion with  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
road  systems.  This  Is  a  significant  mile- 
stone for  the  85  million  cyclists  in  this 
country. 

John  Auerbach,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  has 
pedaled  long  and  hard  in  support  of  this 
proposal.  With  the  thought  that  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am 
appending  the  testimony  which  he  gave 
before  the  committee: 
Testimony  Before  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  by 

John      Auerbach,      Executive      Director, 

Bicycle  Institute  of  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members  of 
this  Committee.  My  name  Is  John  Auerbach. 
I  am  here  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  language 
and  Intent  of  Section  145  of  Senate  Bill 
S-502  as  It  concerns  this  committee's  delib- 
erations on  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
I  have  been  Executive  Director  of  the  Bi- 
cycle  Institute   of   America   for   more   than 

25  years.  During  that  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  bicycle  industry  and  our  country  have 
undergone  dramatic  changes,  both  Indivi- 
dually, and.  In  relationship  to  one  another. 

The  bicycle  Industry  has  grown  In  size 
and  stature.  It  has  changed  from  being  a 
small  supplier  of  children's  toys,  and  grown 
Into  the  largest  supplier  of  bicycles  for  people 
of  all  ages  In  the  entire  world.  Many  of  the 
American  bicycle  companies  make  more 
bicycles  today  than  did  the  entire  industry 

26  years  ago;  and  there  are  more  kinds,  styles, 
tjrpes  and  varieties  of  bicycles  manufactured 
In  America  than  in  any  other  nation.  America 
has  become  the  Bike  Capital  of  the  world. 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  commend  the  Honor- 
able Congressmen  Koch,  Contl  and  their 
co-sponsors,  the  members  of  this  great  Com- 
mittee and,  indeed,  the  entire  leadership  of 
the  Congress  for  recognizing  this  fact,  and 
for  putting  that  recognition  Into  practice,  by 
planing,  as  It  Is  now  doing,  to  include  the 
construction  of  bicycle  facilities  in  our  na- 
tion's future  road-building  program. 

Should  there  be,  however,  some  among 
your  colleagues  who  do  not  share  your  wis- 
dom and  far-sightedness,  allow  me  to  cite 
a  few  statistics. 

In  1971,  Americans  bought  nearly  g  mil- 
lion bikes  ...  30%  more  than  the  preceding 
year.  In  1972,  Industry  sales  reached  an  all- 
time  record  high  of  13.8  million  bikes  .  .  . 
roughly  45%  more  than  In  1971  ...  a  45 Ci 
Increase  on  top  of  a  30%  Increase. 

Today,  gentlemen.  Industry  sales  for  the 
1st  quarter  of  1973  are  running  23%  ahead 
of  last  year! 

This  Is  no  fad  ...  no  flash  in  the  pan. 

America  is  becoming  a  nation  on  two 
wheels.  In  1972.  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I,  Americans  bought  more  bicycles  than 
automobUes.  In  1972,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  turn  of  the  Century,  sales  to  adults  rep- 
resented half  of  total  production.  In  1972, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  nearly  80  mil- 
lion Americans  rode  bicycles.  If  sales  in- 
crease only  10%  a  year,  that  figure  will  i«ach 
100  million  by  mid-1974. 

One  himdred  million  blcycle-rldlng  Amer- 
icans .  .  .  every  other  American  on  a  bike. 
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Where  are  we  going  to  put  the  bimdreds 
of  thotisands  of  virban  oommuter  cyclists, 
who  use  their  bikes  dally  for  quick,  efficient, 
and  pollution-free  short  haul  transporta- 
tion? Where  are  we  going  to  put  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  physical  fitness  enthusiasts 
who  are  cycling  for  good  health?  Where 
are  we  going  to  put  the  millions  of  parents 
and  children  who  cycle  Just  for  fun,  and 
have  made  cycling  the  nation's  leading  out- 
door recreation  activity?  Where  are  we  going 
to  put  the  millions  of  school  children  who 
ride  their  bikes  to  school  each  day,  or  the 
growing  millions  of  ecology-minded  adults 
who  see  cycling  as  their  personal  contribu- 
tion to  a  healthier  environment,  or  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  energy  crisis? 

If  we  do  not  consider  their  legitimate  needs 
right  now,  we  are  going  to  put  them  In 
Jeopardy. 

Gentlemen,  the  so-called  "bicycle  lobby" 
Is  no  small,  special  interest  group,  seeking 
to  acquire  or  preserve  some  narrowly-de- 
fined prlvUege.  It  U  100  million  people  .  .  . 
half  of  America,  half — if  you  will — of  your 
constituency,  demanding  a  legitimate  share 
of  the  nation's  roeid  space. 

I  have  used  the  word  legitimate  advisedly. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  of  your  colleagues 
in  this  great  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  less  sensitive  to  this  pressing  need,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary : 

"highway:  noun,  1.  any  road,  freely  open 
to  everyone;  a  public  road;  2.  a  main  road 
or  thoroughfare;  3.  a  main  route;  and  4.  a 
direct  route  to  some  objective." 

That's  It  .  .  .  the  whole  definition,  with 
nothing  left  out.  Not  one  word  about  auto- 
mobiles, nothing  about  exclusive  use,  noth- 
ing about  restrictions  of  any  kind  .  .  .  Just 
"any  road,  open  to  everyone". 

So  let  us  be  wise  enough  to  end  the  con- 
fusion about  who  the  highways  of  America 
belong  to  .  .  .  they  belong  to  everyone,  to 
be  used  freely  by  whatever  means  of  trans- 
portation each  man,  woman  or  child  finds 
best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Increasingly,  the  bicycle  Is  sulttog  those 
needs  .  .  .  and  these  are  ever  more  so- 
phisticated cyclists,  taking  longer  trips,  tour- 
ing and  camping  by  bike,  taking  family  vaca- 
tions by  bike,  and  seeing  America  first  by 
bike.  It  Is  no  longer  feasible  to  suggest  that 
a  simple  ride  around  the  block  Is  enough  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  millions  and 
millions  of  cyclists  with  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent places  to  go  as  there  are  roads  to  use 
to  get  there. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  bikes  on  the  roads,  and  millions 
more  coming  every  year,  many  states  have 
ah-eady  accepted  the  proposition  that  a  bi- 
cycle is  a  road  vehicle,  and  that  a  bicycle 
path  adjacent  to  a  newly-constructed  road 
is — de  facto — a  highway  project. 

To  provide  for  a  smooth,  safe  flow  of  traf- 
fic, and  the  development  of  sensible  state- 
wide bike  route  systems,  as  wall  as  for  the 
prudent  use  of  available  money,  many  states 
have  developed  long-range  feasibility  studies 
and  Master  Plans  for  bike  routes.  Excellent 
examples  are  those  conducted  by  Callforma, 
Oregon  and  Arizona. 

More  Importantly,  California,  Oregon  and 
now  Michigan  have  stUl  further  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  the  bicycle  as  a  road  user, 
and  have  voted  to  Include  bike  paths  in  their 
overall  road  budget  to  the  tune  of  1  %  or  more 
of  their  state  gas-tax  revenues. 

There  is  a  great  legislative  ferment  for 
bicycles  in  state  capltols  across  the  country. 
Right  now,  71  bicycle  trail  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced Into  the  legislatures  of  24  states 
smce  January  1  of  this  year.  Not  less  than 
31  of  those  bUls  make  the  bicycle  trail  build- 
ing function  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
Highway  Department,  and  directed  that 
funds  shall  be  made  available  out  of  highway 
tax  revenues. 

ShaU  I  list  a  few  of  them?  Arizona — HCR- 
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2016.  to  amend  the  Arizona  constitution  de- 
signating the  xise  of  vehicle  tax  receipts  for 
the  construction  of  bicycle  paths  .  .  .  Con- 
nectlcut — S-974,  the  State  Bike  Act  to  al- 
locate a  portion  of  gasoline  taxes  to  finance 
bike  paths  .  .  .  Florida — H3.-1  .  .  .  Hawaii — 
HB.-251  .  .  .  Illinois— S-83,  and  on  and  on 
It  goes. 

Thus  the  precedents  have  l>een  set;  the 
examples  well  established,  and  we  are  looking 
at  the  wave  of  the  future.  Highway  building 
funds  are  no  longer  conceived  to  have  the 
narrow  purpose  of  satisfying  automotive 
needs  alone.  They  are  no  longer  so  conceived 
by  24  of  our  states,  or  by  the  people,  and  I 
respectfully  submit  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  so  conceived  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Congress  can  take  a  leadership  role 
In  providing  for  those  100  million  road  users 
on  bikes.  Bicycles  simply  must  be  included 
In  all  federal  highway  planning  so  that 
matching  funds  can  be  made  available  to  the 
states,  who  cannot  carry  the  burden  alone. 

There  must  be  programming  and  federal 
funding  available  for  separate  paths  along- 
side or  near  highways  where  that  is  neces- 
sary, for  separate  lanes  on  existing  roads 
where  that  is  practical,  for  marking  and  sign- 
ing devices,  for  engineering  studies,  for  the 
Increasingly  necessary  traffic  safety  educa- 
tion, for  parking  facilities,  and  for  massive 
bicycle  registration  and  licensing  programs  to 
help  prevent  theft. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  impose  new  taxes  to 
provide  a  financial  base  for  such  programs. 
Justifiably  a  great  hue  and  cry  would  be 
raised  across  the  land.  But  as  this  great  com- 
mittee is  well  aware,  no  new  taxes  are  nec- 
essary. It  is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  bicycles  are  here  to  stay;  they  are 
a  fact  of  lUe  in  America  for  all  the  reasons 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  they  are  an 
Increasingly  Important  factor  on  the  nation's 
roads  and  highways. 

Bicycles  are  grrowlng  more  popular  every 
day.  If  we  ignore  them,  they  will  not  go  away. 
If  we  bury  our  beads  in  the  sand,  we  will  not 
solve  our  problems,  but  will  only  create  new 
ones. 

It  is  obviously  not  the  Intention  of  this 
committee  to  avoid  seeing  this  reality.  The 
very  wording,  intention  and  spirit  of  the  bill 
It  Is  now  considering  give  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  that  fact. 

And  so  we  commend  the  Committee  for  Its 
forceful  leadership,  for  its  vision,  for  its 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  road  use  as  they  are. 
and  for  its  acuteness  In  recognizing  the  needs 
of  a  very  sizeable  group  of  legitimate  road 
users  as  it  ponders  the  wording,  intent  and 
eventual  fate  of  this  bill. 

May  I  close  then  by  simimarlzlng  for  the 
record  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  support 
such  a  bill,  and  this  Committee's  favorable 
report  on  it,  so  that  any  of  your  colleagues 
In  the  House  who  are  not  quite  so  visionary, 
not  quite  so  knowledgeable,  or  not  quite  so 
acute,  may  chance  to  come  upon  them  before 
they  cast  their  votes. 

1.  Bicycling  is  the  nation's  leading  outdoor 
recreation  activity. 

2.  The  growing  popularity  of  bicycling  for 
fast,  economical  and  poUutlon-free  transpor- 
tation in  and  around  our  major  lu-ban  cen- 
ters is  a  well-documented  national  phe- 
nomenon. 

3.  Today's  80  million  American  cyclists  will 
reach  a  staggering  100  million  by  mld-1974. 

4.  Bicycles,  recognized  as  legal  vehicles  in 
all  50  states,  are  legitimate  users  of  our  na- 
tion's roads.  Their  needs  must  be  considered 
in  all  futiu-e  highway  planning. 

5.  Three  states,  California,  Oregon  and 
Michigan,  have  already  acknowledged  this 
fact,  and  are  ^proprlatlng  a  portion  of  state 
highway  tax  revenues  for  bike  faculties  con- 
struction. 

6.  24  other  states  have  Introduced  bicycle 
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trail  legislation,  almost  all  of 
funding  through  state  hlghwaj 

7.  No  new  funding  is  requlre< 
No  new  taxes  are  proposed.  Th< 
cyclists  are  merely  asking  for  eqiial 
for  their  share,  as  legal  and  leg  t 
of  the  roads,  of  the  monies  aire  ady 
for  road  development. 

The  Bicycle  Institute  of  Ainerica  most 
earnestly  lu-ges  your  favorable  lonslderatlon 
of  this  fcM^ard-looklng  leglslat  on 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  th  ; 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
to  testify  today. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARR  NGTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  'JTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1  973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  food  prices 
are  skyrocketing  practical  y  without 
limit.  The  administration  ha  put  a  cell- 
ing on  the  price  of  beef,  vea  ,  and  pork, 
but  this  Is  not  enough.  All  [food  prices 
should  be  frozen  for  60  dayk.  Although 
this  may  not  be  desirable  phil  jsophically, 
there  is  no  other  practical  so  ution. 

The  administration  has  asl  :ed  the  Na- 
tion for  patience  while  agricultural  pro- 
duction adjusts  to  market  orces.  The 
consiuner,  however,  is  alreadj  paying  too 
much  for  food  and  any  delay  will  sim- 
ply mean  that  they  will  pas  still  more. 
The  consumer  is  not  to  blam  e  for  rising 
food  prices  and  should  not  be  ar  the  cost. 
The  administration  itself  mu  t  accept  its 
share  of  blame  for  its  policy  :  allures  and 
must  accept  the  responsibilitj  of  protect- 
ing consumers. 

Two  columns  by  Hobart  Ri  iwen  in  the 
Washington  Post  place  the  hf  ame  where 
it  belongs  and  as  we  deliberate  the  rising 
price  of  food,  his  comments_deserve  the 
attention  of  all  Members.  *]  herefore,  I 
would  like  to  insert  these  arl  icles  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  A  )r.  1, 1973) 

NccoN  Misses  Chance  To  Si  bencthen 

Controls 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon's  ceiling  on  b(  ef,  pork  and 
lamb  prices  is  merely  a  f alterln|  step  in  the 
right  direction.  What  the  cum  nt  Inflation 
cries  out  for  is  a  comprehensive  lontrols  sys- 
tem on  wages,  prices,  dividend  5  and  some 
interest  rates. 

The  attempt  to  forestall  a  kick  In  the  teeth 
from  George  Meany  seems  to  ha^  s  been  abor- 
tive. What  the  administration  <  oesn't  seem 
to  realize  Is  that  Meany  has  lit  le  Influence 
over  the  collective  bargaining  p(  llcles  of  the 
many  strong  AFL-CIO  unions  They  Just 
wont  take  5.5  per  cent  wage  ln(  reases  when 
the  consumer  cost  of  living  1  )r  January- 
February  rose  at  an  annual  rai  e  of  almost 
8  per  cent  with  food  bought  In  the  grocery 
stores  up  28  per  cent. 

It's  too  much  to  expect  Mei  ny  to  keep 
union  presidents  In  line  when  tl  e  score-card 
reads  that  way;  even  If  the  presld  ents  wanted 
to  play  ball,  the  rank-and-file  v  ouldn't. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  also  losing  old  p  Jlltical  sup- 
porters like  economist  Pierre  I  Infret.  who 
said :  "The  President  used  a  pe  i-shooter  to 
try  to  kill  an  elephant."  f 
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Twelve  weeks  ago,  on  Jan.  11, 
dent    abandoned    a    moderately 
mandatory  Phase  II  for  a  "voluntkry 
ni,  a  decision  which  has  been  a 
ter  for  the  economy.  Since  then,  _. 
broken  loose.  Including  the  second 
tlon  of  the  dollar  in  14  months. 

Phase  III,  for  all  of  the  PR  , 
It  is  Just  as  tough  as  Phase  n,  „ 
kicked  off  a  new  round  of  Inflatio  i 
skyrocketing  meat  prices  were   in 
most  obvloiis  and  most  political!  tr 
reflection. 

The     business     community 
Phase  in  to  mean  that  prices 
trolled,    and   that   imion   leaders 
fairly  free  to  bargain  for  wages  si; 
higher  than  the  old  5.5  per  cent 
There  was  no  good  reason  for  tL. 
community  to  figure  It  any  oth^ 

Thus,  In  February,  the  annual 
crease  in  the  wholesale  Industrial  ^ 
price  Index  was  a  sensational  i: 
the  biggest  one-month  Jump  si 
rean  war.  Gone  was  the  effective 
of  Phase  n  that  demanded  prior  _ 
major    wage    and    price    increase! 
with  one  that  would  tinker  with 
fact  adjustments.  And  the  er 
thorlty,  cleverly  associated  In  . 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
to  a  token. 

Wholesale  prices  were  rising  so 
mid-January  that  abandonment 
was    also    an    abandonment    of 
good  sense.  It  was  close  to  being 
ble,  as  the  Joint  Economic  Comn 
Ity  report  said,  to  get  to  over-all 
Ity,  there  should  be  very  little 
wholesale  industrial  prices,  so 
ballooning  prices  of  services. 

Leaving  out  food  entirely, 
in  the  three-month  period  . 
to  February,  1973,  rose  at  a  _. 
Justed  rate  of  5.9  per  cent,  and  .. 
spread  over  12  of  the   13  major 
categories. 

The  following  table  from  the  Jblnt  Com- 
mittee Report  tells  a  dramatic  stor  r 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  (PERCENT  CHA  'JGE) 


guldepost. 
business 
way. 

of  in- 

(mmodity 

per  cent, 

sin^e  the  Ko- 

r(  quirement 

approval  of 

,    replaced 

after-the- 

enforc^ment  au- 

II  with 

reduced 


Phiise 


wis 


(if 


tlie 


November 

1972  to 

February  1973 

(seasonally 

adjusted 

compound 

annual  rate) 


AM  commodities jg.g 

Farm  products,  processed  foods' 

and  feeds sg  q 

Consumer  foods 32^1 

Consumer    goods,    excluding 

food s.g 

Industrial  commodities .;  5.9 

Textile  products  and  ap- 
parel   8.2 

Hides,  skins,  leatlier,  and 

related  Roods _■  2.5 

Fuel  and  related  products 

and  power J5.3 

Chemical  and  a)lled  prod- 
ucts  _ 3.1 

Rubber  and  plastic  prod- 
ucts'   2.6 

Lumber  and  wood  products.  20. 5 

Pulp,    paper,    and    allied 

products 3.2 

Metals  and  metal  products.  6.6 

Machinery  and  equipment.  2.0 

Furniture  and  household 

durables l.l 

Nonmetallic  mineral  prod- 
ucts   —0.9 

Transportation  equipment  4.3 

Miscellaneousproducts'...  8.2 


<  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  the  facet  of  this  record,  whalJ  President 
NUon  should  have  done  Thursday  night  was 
to  establish  a  90-day  freeze  on  all  >rlces  and 


rapidly  in 
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3.1 
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.8 
16.9 
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.5 
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wages — In  effect,  returning  to  Phase  X  of 
Aug.  16.  1071 — with  a  promise  that  a  new  and 
effective  enforcement  system  would  be  set  up 
once  again,  leading  to  a  new  Phase  II.  Con- 
gress, which  on  Its  own  pressing  for  stronger 
legislation,  could  have  done  nothing  but  ex- 
tend the  basic  stabilization  authority  past 
AprU  30. 

The  ceilings  on  meat  are  but  a  half-hearted 
gesttue  that  should  be  useful  In  puncturing 
bloated  food  prices,  but  which  may  have  to 
be  supplemented  eventually  with  export  con- 
trols to  prevent  leakage  of  supplies  abroad. 

Not  the  least  of  the  compelling  reasons  for 
a  tougher  controls  program  is  the  now  clear 
pattern  of  tighter  money  emerging  as  Federal 
Reserve  Board  policy.  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  is  deliberately  slowing  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  precisely  because  inflation 
threatens  to  run  rampant,  and  because 
Phase  m  is  at  best  a  questionable  aUy  in 
controlling  a  wage-price  push. 

And  that  emerging  Federal  Reserve  policy — 
to  put  It  mildly — scares  the  living  daylights 
out  of  financial  markets.  For  them,  that 
pKJlicy  spells  a  credit  crunch  on  recession. 

The  history  of  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  that  It  is  bull-headed  about  changing  its 
economic  policies.  It  took  from  January, 
1969,  untU  Aug.  15.  1971,  to  get  the  first 
"game  plan"  Junked,  although  it  brought 
only  recession  and  higher  Inflation.  (In  his 
radio-TV  address,  the  President  misspoke 
when  he  Implied  that  he  acted  four  years 
ago  to  cut  the  rate  of  inflation  In  half) . 

In  January,  It  dumped  Phase  II  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  It  could  assuage  George 
Meany,  forgetting  that  Meany's  constituency 
Is  more  responsive  to  food  prices  than  any 
other  sjrmbol  of  inflation. 

It  has  taken  these  12  weeks  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  that  it  had  to  do 
something  about  food,  rather  than  pray  for 
relief  by  the  end  of  the  year  by  reversing 
Secretary  Butz'   policy  of   scarcity. 

The  danger  now  is  that  It  wUl  again  wait 
too  long  for  comprehensive  controls — until, 
that  is,  a  recession  seems  Inevitable. 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  part  of  the  whole 
story  Is  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  truly 
envious  of  the  U.S.  down-hold  on  inflation 
during  Phase  II  and  was — and  remains — be- 
wildered when  it  was  scrapped.  Now,  there  is 
wonderment  abroad  whether  this  huge  econ- 
omy Is  capable  of  reasonable  self-manage- 
ment. That's  the  kind  of  thinking  that  shakes 
confidence  and  leads  to  speculation  against 
paper  money. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1973] 

Food  Phices:  Rating  Now  for  Past  Mistakes 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  and 
others  who  oppose  price  controls  on  food 
products  argue  that  It's  all  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  artificiality  of  con- 
trols, they  suggest,  will  merely  bring  about 
shortages  and  black  markets. 

We  must  suffer  the  thing  through,  they 
say,  until  the  gocxl  old  free  market  system, 
stimulated  by  high  prices,  increases  pro- 
ducers' incentive  to  put  more  food  on  the 
table. 

Well,  where  were  Mr.  Butz  and  Co.  a  year 
or  two  ago? 

The  real  answer,  and  It  was  supplied  with 
great  candor  by  none  other  than  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein.  Is  that  they 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  were  concentrating  on  getting 
the  farmer  to  the  polling  place  where  he 
would  vote  Republican.   . 

Before  the  White  House  mafia  descends  on 
Mr.  Stein,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  be  didn't 
put  it  in  Just  that  language. 


But  in  briefing  the  press  on  the  w<»-st  cost 
of  living  data  in  22  years.  Stein  conceded  that 
"one  or  two  years  ago,"  the  Administration 
had  not  foreseen  the  extent  of  demand  for 
agricultural  products. 

"Now,"  he  said — ^referring  to  the  desperate 
attempts  to  boost  farm  output — "we  have  a 
policy  more  conducive  to  the  production  of 
farm  products  than  we  had  (then).  ...  I 
wotild  sound  silly  If  I  said  we  had  forecast 
the  situation  correctly." 

It  is  true  that  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, including  a  corn  blight  in  1972.  and 
the  extraordinary  demand  from  abroad  have 
contributed  to  the  rise  in  farm  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rise  reflects  the 
earlier  policy  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Net  farm  income  declined  In  1970  after 
reaching  the  highest  level  in  20  years  In  1969. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  1972  election,  the  ad- 
ministration became  anxious  about  the  farm 
vote. 

The  1971  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
at  a  time  when  the  President  was  saying  that 
"free  prices  and  wages  are  the  heart  of  our 
economic  system,"  was  duty  bound  to  report 
the  following : 

"To  some  extent,  the  rise  in  these  (crop) 
prices  was  a  consequence  of  Federal  cropland 
adjustment  programs,  which  had  diverted 
substantial  acreage  from  production  In  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  large  stocks  of  com- 
modities buUt  up  earlier  were  thus  somewhat 
diminished." 

By  early  August,  1972,  Butz  knew  the 
dimensions  of  the  Soviet  grain  purchase.  But 
as  farm  expert  John  A.  Schnittker  (a  former 
Agriculture  department  Under  Secretary  in 
the  Johnson  Administration)  pointed  out  In 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  Butz  as  late 
as  October  wanted  a  conservative  corn  crop 
target.  Then,  in  December,  he  announced  a 
restrictive  program  for  feed  grains  that  had 
to  be  junked  in  January. 

So  the  Nixon  Administration  record  in  the 
whole  area  runs  from  poor  to  dismal,  and 
one  Is  entitled  to  view  with  a  Jaundiced 
eye  the  bland  assurances  that  everything 
that  should  be  done  is  now  being  done,  and 
that  price  controls  would  only  mess  things 
up- 
Reasonable  persons  can  differ  about  the 
long  run  Impact  of  price  controls.  But  there 
just  can't  be  any  doubt  that  controls  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  unacceptable  level 
of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and  put  more 
meat  in  the  supermarkets. 

That  much  Is  conceded  by  David  Stroud  of 
the  National  Meat  Board.  But  he  contends 
that  pig  farmers  and  cattle  breeeders  who 
have  been  urged  lately  by  the  administration 
to  stimulate  their  production  and  who  will — 
he  Insists — deliver  more  meat  by  the  end 
of  1973,  would  quit  under  price  controls  and 
return  to  the  old  scarcity  policy. 

No  one  ever  explains  why  this  should  be 
so.  The  attitude  of  the  authorized  spokes- 
men for  the  meat  industry,  such  as  Mr. 
Stroud,  seems  to  be  that  the  livestock  farm- 
ers has  gotten  a  bum  rap  in  the  distribution 
of  national  Income  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  no  one  should  Interfere  now,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time,  he  is  getttag  what's 
coming  to  him. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  livestock  pro-' 
ducers  should  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for 
their  meat,  with  controls  in  effect.  If  rising 
demand  is  there — and  this  is  the  element  on 
which  Mr.  Butz  puts  most  of  the  blame — it 
should  be  able  to  sustain  good  prices  for 
heavy  marketings  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
assuring  a  prosperous  time  for  farmers. 

Price  controls  now,  for  three  to  four 
months,  with  encouragements  rather  than 
discouragements  to  production,  are  needed 
to  shoot  down  the  soaring  price  balloon. 


MILWAUKEE    ROAD.    RAILROAD 
SERVING  MONTANA 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  the  railroads  serving  Montana,  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  announced  its  decision 
to  convert  the  electrified  rail  lines  be- 
tween Harlowton,  Mont.,  and  Avery, 
Idaho  to  100  percent  diesel  power.  In 
view  of  the  energy  crisis  facing  the  Na- 
tion and  pollution  and  environmental 
considerations,  I  have  asked  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  to  reconsider  its  decision  and 
in  addition  have  alerted  various  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies  to  this  prob- 
lem. One  of  my  constituents  has  made 
some  valid  points  on  this  subject,  and  I 
include  this  letter  in  full  at  this  point: 
Missoula,  Mont.,  March  29.  1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Shoup:  I  am  employed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Road  as  Chief  Malntainer  of  Sub- 
stations, Rocky  Mountain  Division.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the  elec- 
trics in  Montana  and  Washington. 

Our  letter  dated  February  15,  1973  from 
the  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  stated 
It  wii.s  not  economically  feasible  to  continue 
electrification,  yet  the  Muskingum  Electric 
in  Ohio  is  an  impressive  example  of  effi- 
cient transportation;  American  Electric 
Power  Corporation  states  with  no  refueling, 
less  terminal  service,  fewer  and  shorter  major 
overhauls,  and  regular  mamtenance,  elec- 
trification is  30  to  50  Tc  less  than  comparable 
diesel  costwise;  Modern  Railroad  Magazine 
writes,  with  1000  miles  of  track  evtauatlon, 
the  raUroad  studied  would  recover,  in  a  30 
year  period,  its  Investment  In  electrification 
84  times  over. 

Mr.  Kello,  who  made  the  decision  and  put 
it  before  the  board,  admitted  at  our  meeting 
in  Missoula  that  electrification  would  pay  off 
better  In  the  long  run.  Another  Milwaukee 
official,  who  was  envolved  In  the  Milwaukee 
electrification  evaluation,  told  me  at  the 
meeting  that  the  diesels  would  give  a  return 
on  the  Investment  sooner  than  the  electrics; 
and  of  course,  the  fast  dollar  is  what  they 
are  thinking  of.  Also,  most  of  us  would  have 
made  ecology  a  factor  If  we  had  known  of 
their  Intentions  before  the  decision  was  so 
bluntly  stated. 

Our  substations'  equipment  on  the  Rocky 
Mountam  Division  is  at  least  as  good  as,  and 
In  most  cases  better  than  when  origmally 
Installed.  The  trolley  is  also  In  good  conditio:i. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  promoting  elec- 
trification,  please   let   me   know.  Otherwise, 
this  letter  is  a  matter  of  information,  and 
no  reply  Is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Chuck  Raffertt. 


NEW  SOVIET  CARRIER 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
U.S.  Military  Posture  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
Admiral  Moorer  mentioned  the  new 
Soviet  carrier  Kiev — CV.  In  the  Interest 
of  providing  Congress  and  the  people 
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V'ith  information  vital  to  our  under- 
standing of  defense  postures.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  facts  and  figures  on  the  new  car- 


rier. This  factual  study  waj 

the  Center  for  Defense ^ 

reeled  by  Rear  Adm.  Gen 
retired: 


compiled  by 

Information,  d*- 

La  Rocque, 


CENTER  FACT  SHEET-NEW  SOVIET  CARRIER 


U.S.  attack  carrier  Enterprise 


U.S.  amphibious  assault  carrier- 
Tarawa  (LHA) 


Soviet  new 


Displacement 89,600  Ions.. 39.300ton$ 45  000  tons 

tfnfth 1,123  ft 820  ft ...::  900+  f" 

Flight  deck 1.123  ft 820ft '  560+ ft  (eiimate) 

*'""" 90  multiple  purpose 48  helicopters  V/STOL 36  V/STOL  I  sstimate) 

SP**' 35  kn 24  kn 30  kn  (estin 

gf*'" 5.M0,-     1  825 :.::::  1200  (estini 

""ge  Unlimited 15,000  mi 15  000  mi 

Defensive  weapons 24  surface-to-air  launctiers 16  surface-to-air  launchers  3  5    6  surface-tojair 

in.  guns. 


n  3te). 


i  (<  !tl 


mm  guns, 


The  United  States  has  14  attack  aircraft 
carriers  (CVA),  2  anti-submarine  warfare 
carriers  (CVS)  and  7  amphibious  landing  air- 
craft carriers  (LPH).  The  United  States  1b 
buUdlng  a  large  (90.000  tons)  nuclear  pow- 
ered  (CVAN)    aircraft  carriers   (Niniitz  and 


Eisenhower)  and  5  amphlblou  assault  land- 
ing aircraft  carriers  (LHA).  'Tie  U.S.  Navy 
Is  also  requesting  additional  funds  for  a 
fourth  nuclear  powered  aircra^  carrier  CVN- 
70  this  year. 
The  British  have  1  50,000  t*n  attack  car 


SENATE— FriWai^,  /  pril  6,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  since  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone  or  find  ful- 
fillment solely  in  material  things,  help 
all  who  serve  in  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  to  minister  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  humanity.  May  we 
ever  bear  witness  to  the  divine  image 
walking  and  working  with  the  dignity 
and  grace  of  the  Great  Galilean.  We 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  preserve  this 
Nation  as  a  beacon  of  light  to  all  who 
aspire  to  freedom  and  justice. 

Grant  that  we  may  ever  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  as  a  people  whose 
trust  is  in  Thee.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oflSclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bbnnett 
'Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  atjsence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of- the  proceediigs  of  Thurs- 
day, April  5,  1973,  be  dispei  ised  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE!  IT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  |s  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  >  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIC  iN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr  tsident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  al  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  mee ;  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE]  PT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it :  s  so  ordered. 


tie 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
imanimous  consent  that 
into  executive  session. to 
nations  on  the  calendar, 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider 


execu  ive 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rol  ert  Timothy 
Monagan,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transp  artation 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDEl  fT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  th4  nomination 
is  conflimed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COllMERCE 

The  second  assistant  leg  slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  ti^yse  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEIjrT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  1  he  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  qonfirmed  en 
bloc. 


INTERSTATE 

COMMISSION! 


The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  read  simdry 


April 


aire  raft 
at  taclc 


crula  rs 


arrler  Kiev  (CV) 
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imate). 
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rler  and  3  helicopter  assault  _ 
The  French  have  2  32,000  ton  _ 
and  2  helicopter  assault  carriers 

Two   Soviet    helicopter 
and  Leningrad)    (16,000  tons) 
anti-submarine  warfare  duties 

Over  a  year  ago  the  U.S.  Nav; ' 
that  the  USSR  was  constructing 
In  Nlkolayev  on  the  Black  Sea. 
thought  to  be  a  tanker,  ten  d. 
defense  budget  was  presented  to 
January  1973,  the  Navy  release^ 
concept  of  the  Soviet  ship  now 
an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  new  ship,  the  Kiev,  will 
gin  sea  trials  by  the  end  of  t 
be  operational  In  1975.  Unlike 
craft  carriers,  it  has  no  catapultj 
ing  heavy  attack  aircraft  and 
be  restricted  to  Vertical  Take 
Ing  (VTOL)  or  Short  Take  Off 
(STOL)   aircraft.  The  Kiev  and 
will  give  elements  of  the  Soviet 
air-to-air  defenses. 
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business. 


COM]\  [ERCE 


leg  slative  clerk 
nominations 


in  the  Interstate  Commerci 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
make  the  same  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN't 
pore.   Without   objection, 
tlons  are  considered  and 
bloc. 


Commis- 
,   I 

pro  tem- 

nomina- 

cohflrmed  en 


the 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINIS'  iTlATION 


The  second  assistant  legislative 
read  the  nomination  of  Alffed 
dahl,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  a 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Credit  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.   Without   objection, 
nation  is  confirmed. 


thj 


L/BOR 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  read  nominatipns 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres 
that  those  two  nominations 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection, 
tions  are  considered  and  confirmed 
bloc. 


ACTION 

The  second  assistant 
read  the  nomination  of  Michael 
zano,    Jr.,    of    Virginia, 
tor  of  ACTION. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENI 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legisfetive  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nonvnaticms  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legrislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Blaine  Hershey  to  be  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


X5S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos, 
95,  96,  and  97. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NANCY  S.  PIGMAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Nancy  S.  Pigman,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  93 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nancy  S.  Pigman,  widow  of  Wendell  H.  Pig- 
man,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funerai  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 

CXIX 716— Part  9 


SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  STUDY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  88)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Securities  Industry  Study"  as  a  Senate 
document,  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  88 
Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  entitled 
-Securities  Industry  Study"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  DECEASED 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  relating 
to  the  printing  of  memorial  tributes  to 
deceased  former  Members  of  the  Senate, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  92 
Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  orders  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  legis- 
lative proceedings  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  death  of  a  former  United 
States  Senator,  such  document  shall  be  pre- 
pared, printed,  bound,  and  distributed,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  memorial  addresses  on  Isehalf  of 
Members  of  Congress  dying  in  office  are 
printed  under  sections  723  and  724  of  such 
title. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  92, 
S.  352:  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business.  I  will 
say.  before  the  Chair  rules,  that  it  will 
not  be  taken  up  until  after  morning  busi- 
ness Tuesday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  352)  to  amend  Title  13,  United 
States  Coide,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  amend- 
ments. On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"State",  Insert  a  comma  and  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,";  in  line  12,  after  the 
words  "Vice  President",  insert  a  comma 
and  "an  elector  for  President  and  Vice 
President,";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"any",  insert  "biennial  or  quadrennial 
primary  or  general";  in  line  16.  after  the 
amendment  just  started,  strike  out  "pri- 
mary, special,  general,  or  other";  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  "election",  insert  "and 
any  special  election";  on  page  4,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  5,  strike  out  "elections 
and,  when  requested  by  the  States,  for 
State";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "con- 
cerning",  strike  out   "the"   and   in.sert 


"voter";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  words 
"registration-by-mail",  strike  out  "pro- 
gram"; on  page  5,  line  1,  after  "(6)",  in- 
sert "provide  the  Congress  with  such  in- 
formation as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  request,  and";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "who",  strike  out  "is  eligible  to 
vote"  and  insert  "fulfills  the  require- 
ments to  be  a  qualified  voter";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "that",  strike  out  "State." 
and  insert  "State,  except  that  each  State 
shall  provide  for  the  registration  or  other 
means  of  qualification  of  all  residents  of 
such  States  who  apply,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  immediately  prior  to  any 
Federal  election,  for  registration  or  qual- 
ification to  vote  in  such  election.";  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "assist ".  Insert 
"State  officials";  on  page  6,  line  7,  after 
the  word  "registering",  strike  out  "by 
mail  to  vote."  and  insert  "to  vote  by 
mail.";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "this", 
strike  out  "chapter"  and  insert  "chapter, 
to  provide  for  the  return  delivery  of  the 
completed  registration  form  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  official.";  in  line  19.  after 
the  word  "deliverable",  insert  "as  ad- 
dressed,"; on  page  7,  line  1  after  the  word 
"forms",  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert 
"may";  in  line  2.  after  the  word  "Eng- 
lish", strike  out  "when  a  substantial 
number  of  the  residents  of  a  post  office 
delivery  area  use  another  language";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "deliver",  insert 
"a  sufficient  quantity  of";  in  line  15. 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "each";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "postal", 
strike  out  "address"  and  insert  "ad- 
dresses and  residences";  in  line  16. 
after  "United  States",  strike  out  "for 
the  number  of  indivduals  at  that 
address  who  may  be  qualified  elec- 
tors'; in  line  22,  after  the  word  "ad- 
dresses", insert  "and  residences  at  least 
once  eveiy  two  years";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  25,  strike  out  "biennial  general"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "each", 
strike  out  "political  jurisdiction  in  any"; 
on  page  8,  line  20,  after  "(b)",  insert 
"(1)";  on  page  9,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "prevent"  and  insert  "en- 
join"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"fraudulent",  strike  out  "registration." 
and  insert  "registration,  and  any  other 
appropriate  order.";  after  line  6.  insert: 
(2)  The  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
without  regard  to  any  amount  in  controversy, 
of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

On  page  10,  line  24.  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "chapter."  and  insert 
"chapter.  Such  regulations  may  exclude 
a  State  from  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter if  that  State  does  not  require  a  quali- 
fied applicant  to  register  prior  to  the  date 
of  a  Federal  election.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter  Registxatlou 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  13,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

•Chapter  II— VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
"Sec. 

"401.  Definitions. 
"402.  Establishment. 
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"403.  Duties  and  powers. 

"404.  Qualifications  and  procedure. 

"405.  Registration  forms. 

"406.  Distribution  of  registration  forms. 

"407.  Prevention  of  fraudulent  registration. 

"408.  Penalties. 

"409.  Financial  assistance. 

"410.  Regulations. 

"§  401.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  'Administration'  means  the  Voter 
Registration  Administration; 

"(2)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  political  subdivisions  of  each 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

"(3)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  an  elector  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  a  Senator,  a 
Representative,  or  the  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

"(4)  'Federal  election'  means  any  biennial 
tar  quadrennial  primary  or  general  election 
and  any  special  election  held  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  or  electing  candidates  for  any 
Federal  office,  including  any  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  voter  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  individuals  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  and  any  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates 
to  a  national  political  party  nominating 
convention  or  to  a  caucus  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  delegates  to  such  a  con- 
vention; 

"(6)  'State  election'  means  any  election 
other  than  a  Federal  election;  and 

"(6)  'State  official'  means  any  individual 
who  acts  as  an  official  or  agent  of  a  govern- 
ment of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  register  qualified  electors,  or  to 
conduct  or  supervise  any  Federal  election  In 
a  State. 

"S402.  Establishment 

"(a)  There  Is  established  wlthm  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Department  of  Conmierce, 
the  Voter  Registration  Administration. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Administrator  and  two  Associate  Admin- 
istrators for  terms  of  four  years  each,  who 
may  continue  In  office  until  a  successor  is 
qualified.  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
The  Associate  Administrators  shall  not  be 
adherents  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Administration. 
"S  403.  Duties  and  Powers 
"The  Administration  shall — 

"(1)  establish  and  administer  a  voter  reg- 
istration program  in  accordance  with  this 
chapter  for  all  Federal  elections: 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  Information  concerning 
elections  In  the  United  States  (but  this  pub- 
lication shall  not  disclose  any  information 
which  permits  the  Identification  of  Individ- 
ual voters) ; 

"(3)  provide  assistance  to  State  officials 
concerning  voter  registratlon-by-mall  and 
election  problems  generally; 

"(4)  obtain  facilities  and  supplies  and 
appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
Administration  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and 
powers  under  this  chapter,  and  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  In  the  competitive 
service  under  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"  (5)  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  for  temporary  services  as  author- 
ized under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  for  temporary  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census; 

"(6)  provide  the  Congress  with  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 


time  request,  and  prepare 
President  and  the  Congre^ 
activities,  and  on  voter  rei 
tlons  generally  in  the 
dlately  following  each  ble^lal 
eral  election;  and 

"(7)    take  such  other  a|:tlon 
necessary  and  proper  to 
and  powers  under  this  chapter, 
"i  404.  Qualifications  and 
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"(a)  An  Individual  who 
fulfills  the  requirements 
voter  under  State  law  and 
to  vote  under  the  provlsla  is 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  li 
in  that  State,  except  thai 
provide  for  the  registration 
qualification  of  all  residents 
who  apply,  not  later  than 
diately  prior  to  any  Federa  ; 
Istratlon  or  qualification 
election. 

"(b)    Whenever  a  Federil 
in  any  State,  the  Admlnis  ration 
the   request  of   any   Stat  s 
officers  and  employees  and 
ance  as  the  Administration  and 
cial  may  agree  upon  to  assl  it 
the  registration  of  Indlvl  luals 
register  In  that  State  unde  ■ 
this  chapter. 
"§  405.  Registration  Forms 
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"(a)     The"  Administration 
voter  registration  forms  i: 
the  provisions  of  this  secti< 

"(b)    Printed  registratlc^ 
designed  to  provide  a 
isterlng  to  vote  by  mall, 
shall  Include  matter  as 
and   as  the   Admlnistratioh 
proprlate   to  ascertain  th« 
an  individual  applying  to 
provisions    of    this    chapt 
the  return  delivery  of 
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"(c)    A  registration  notification 
vising   the   applicant   of 
rejection  of  his  registratif>n 
pie  ted   and   promptly 
official  to  the  applicant, 
notification    form    is    undfellverable 
dressed,  it  shall  not  be  forwarded 
address  but  shall  be 
official  mailing  the  form 
a    registration    notificatlor 
that  the  individual  Is  entiled 
election  shall  be  prima 
the  individual  Is  a  quailed 
elector  entitled  to  vote  in 
but  presentation  of  the 
required  to  cast  his  ballot. 

"(d)   Registration  forma 
in  a  language  other  than  Ei  gUsh. 
"§  406.  Distribution  of 
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quantity  of  such  forms 
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"(c)    The  Postal  Servlct 
the   registration   forms   to 
and  residences  at  least  onje 
not  earlier  than  forty-five 
thirty  days  prior  to  the 
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"(d)  The  Administration 
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of  each  Military  Departmei^ 
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tion  of  registration  forms 
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are  not  qualified  electors,  thi 
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The  Attorney  General  is 
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ulent  registration,  and  any 
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most  recent  general  Federal  election  in  that 
State. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpajrments. 
"I  410.  Regulations 

"The  Administration  is  authorized  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  chapter.  Such  regulations  may  exclude 
a  State  from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
if  that  State  does  not  require  a  qualified  ap- 
plicant to  register  prior  to  the  date  of  a 
Federal  election." 

(b)    The    table    of    chapters    of    title    13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"11.  Voter  Registration  Administration  401" 

Sec.    3.    (a)    Section    3202(a)    of    title   39, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof; 

"(6)  mall  relating  to  voter  registration  pur- 
suant to  sections  405  and  406  of  title  13." 

(b)  Section  3206  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion shall  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as 
postal  revenues  out  of  any  appropriations 
made  to  the  Administration  for  that  purpose 
the  equivalent  amount  of  postage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service,  for  penalty  mail- 
ings under  clause  (6)  of  section  3202(a)  of 
this  title." 

(c)  Section  404  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  clause : 

"(10)  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  Voter  Registration  Administration,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  for  the  collection,  de- 
livery, and  return  delivery  of  voter  registra- 
tion forms." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(132)  Administrator  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators (2),  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration, Bureau  of  the  Census." 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  will  be  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Vei-y  well. 


OGLALA  SIOUX  INDIANS  AT 
WOUNDED  KNEE,  S.  DAK. 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  means  to  commend  the  ad- 
ministration, especially  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  being  able  to  arrive  at  a 
tentative  agreement  with  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee,  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  I  think 
the  administration  has  shown  the  right 
kind  of  patience  and  has  been  able  to 
avoid  bloodshed  and  has  been  able  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head  temporarily. 


For  that,  the  administration  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  meeting  in  Washington  tomorrow 
and  that,  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
the  meeting,  it  will  be  determined 
whether  the  tentative  agreement  reached 
may  perhaps  become  permanent.  But  I 
am  glad  that  this  incident  has  been 
kept  within  a  small  area.  I  hope  that  the 
legitimate  requests  of  the  Indians  will 
be  given  consideration. 

I  would  hope,  further,  that  for  the  In- 
dian Americans  as  a  whole — the  first 
Americans — a  new  day  and  a  better  era 
will  dawn  and  that  justice,  which  is 
their  due,  and  has  been  long  overdue, 
will  be  forthcoming. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mc(jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  394. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  394)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  reafflnn  that  such  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  such  Act  be 
fully  obligated  in  said  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  adequate  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  through  direct,  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  at  Interest  rates  which  will 
allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
and  that  such  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
to  develop  their  resources  and  ability  to 
achieve  the  financial  strength  needed  to  en- 
able them  to  satisfy  their  credit  needs  from 
their  own  financial  organizations  and  other 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  loan  applicant's  ability  to 
pay  and  achievement  of  the  Act's  objectives. 
Tlie  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)),  Is  therefore 
further  amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  sections  301  and  302  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  301.  RrRAi,  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund") ,  consisting  of: 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  liens, 
mortgages,  and  property  delivered  or  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  under  sections  4,  6, 


and  201  of  this  Act  and  under  this  title,  as 
of  tlie  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  revised 
herein,  and  all  proceeds  from  the  sales  here- 
under of  such  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  liens, 
mortgages,  and  property,  which  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(2)  imdisbursed  balances  of  electric  and 
telephone  loans  made  under  sections  4,  5, 
and  201.  which  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  as  revised  herein,  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  section  3  (a)  and 
(f)  of  title  I.  aU  collections  of  principal 
and  Interest  received  on  and  after  July  1, 
1972,  on  notes,  bonds,  Judgments,  or  other 
obligations  made  or  held  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  Act  and  under  this  title,  except  for 
net  collection  proceeds  previously  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock 
in  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  which  shaU 
be  paid  Into  and  be  assets  of  the  fund: 

"(4)  all  appropriations  for  Interest  sub- 
sidies and  losses  required  under  this  title 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

"(5)  moneys  borrowed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304(a); 
and 

"(6)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  purchased  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  406(a)  of 
this  Act  and  moneys  received  from  said  bank 
upon  retirement  of  said  shares  of  stock  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act.  which  said  shares  and  monej^s  shall 
be  assets  of  the  fund. 

"Sec.  302.  Liabilities  and  Uses  or  Puko. — 
(a)  The  notes  of  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  sections  4.  5.  and  201  of  this 
Act,  and  aU  other  liabilities  against  the  ap- 
propriations or  assets  In  the  fund  In  con- 
nection with  electrification  and  telephone 
loan  operations  shaU  be  llabUlties  of  the 
fund,  and  all  other  obligations  against  such 
appropriations  or  assets  lu  the  fiuid  arising 
out  of  electrification  and  telephone  loan 
operations  shall  be  obligations  of  the  fimd. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  funds  shaU  be 
available   only   for   the   following   purposes: 

"(1)  loans  which  could  be  insured  under 
this  title,  and  for  advances  in  connection 
with  such  loans  and  loans  previously  made, 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  re- 
vised herein,  under  sections  4,  5.  and  201 
of  this  Act; 

'  "(2)  payment  of  principal  when  due  on 
outstanding  loans  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  purposes  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act  and  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  when  due  on  loans  to  the 
Administrator  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304ia)  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  payment  of  amounts  to  which  the 
holder  of  notes  is  entitled  on  Insured  loans: 
Prortded,  That  payments  other  than  final 
payments  need  not  be  remitted  to  the  holder 
until  due  or  untU  the  next  agreed  annual, 
semiannual,  or  quarterly  remittance   date; 

"(4)  payment  to  the  holder  of  Insured 
notes  of  any  defaulted  Installment  or.  upon 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Administra- 
tor at  his  request,  the  entire  balance  due 
on  the  note; 

"(5)  purchase  of  notes  In  accordance  with 
contracts  of  msurauce  entered  Into  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(6)  payment  In  compliance  with  con- 
tracts of  guarantee; 

"(7)  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  prior 
liens,  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  ad- 
justments In  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion, and  transmittal  of  collections  or  neces- 
sary to  obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants  or 
borrowers,  expenses  for  necessary  services. 
Including  construction  Inspections,  commer- 
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clal  appraisals,  loan  servicing,  consulting 
business  advisory  or  other  commercial  and 
technical  services,  and  other  program  serv- 
ices, and  other  expenses  and  advances  au- 
thorized In  section  7  of  this  Act  In  connec- 
tion with  Insured  loans.  Such  items  may  be 
paid  In  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  such  loans  or  security  thereof  after  de- 
fault, to  the  extent  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  in  connection  with  any  other  ac- 
tivity authorized  In  this  Act; 

"(8)  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
any  costs  and  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase,  acquisition,  or  oper- 
ation of  property  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  303.  Deposit  op  Pond  Moneys. — 
Moneys  In  the  fund  shall  remain  on  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  untU 
disbursed. 

"Sec.  304.  Financial  Transactions  of  the 
Fund. — (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  and  issue  interim  notes  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining funds  necessary  for  discharging  ob- 
ligations of  the  fund  and  for  making  loans, 
advances  and  authorized  expenditures  out  of 
the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  denominations  and  have  such  maturi- 
ties and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  the  notes  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  of  the  Administrator  Is- 
sued hereunder,  and.  for  that  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  the  pur- 
chase of  notes  Issued  by  the  Administrator. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
interim  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  limitation 
Imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasvry  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  for  resale 
obligations  insured  through  the  fund  when 
offered  by  the  Administrator.  Such  resales 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine. Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  hereunder  shall  not  be 
Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  general  limitation  Imposed  by 
statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may.  on  an  In- 
sured basis  or  otherwise,  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  In  the  fund  or  sell  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial ownership  therein  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  in  the  private  market.  Any 
sale  by  the  Administrator  for  notes  individ- 
ually or  In  blocks  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale 
ol  assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator,  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  holds 
the  debt  Instruments  evidencing  the  loans 
and  holds  or  reinvests  payments  thereon  as 
trustee  and  custodian  for  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  of  the  Individual  note  or  of  the 
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rural  telephone  account  created  under  title 
III  of  this  Act"  Immediately  after  the  word 
"appropriated". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  407  of  the 
Rural     Electrification     Act     of     1936,     as 
amended       is     amended     by     striking     out 
■  "eight"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 

'!  Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty",  and  by  strik- 

L  Ing  out  all  of  the  third  sentence. 

II  Sec    7.    Section   407    of   the   Rural    Elec- 

'  trlfication    Act    of    1936,    as    amended,    is 

amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  authorized  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  limitation  imposed 
by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States." 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  eligible  for  such  a  loan 
or  loan  commitment,"  immediately  follow- 
ing the  term  "this  Act,"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears; and  (b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "Loans  and  ad- 
vances made  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  limitation  im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  reading: 

"(3)   Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  'cost  of  money  rate.'  The  cost 
of  money  rate  Is  defined  as  the  average  cost 
of  moneys  to  the  telephone  bank  as  deter- 
I  mined  by  the  Governor,  but  not  less  than  5 

per  centum  per  annum." 

Sec  10.  No  funds  provided  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  shall 
be  used  outside  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Its  possessions. 

Sec  11.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrtflcatlon 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  establish  a 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Re- 
volving Fund  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
through  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  at 
interest  rates  which  will  allow  them  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  thn  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  insistence  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  <S.  394)  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  reafltirm  that  such  funds 
made  available  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
such  act  to  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 


the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr,  McGovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Dole  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESITENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed !  hour  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEF  TO  INVESTIGATE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL   CAMPAIGN    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  amending  Senate 
Resolution  60,  which  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  anc  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  95 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  60,  93d 
Congress  be  amended  as  follows: 

"In  section  3(a) : 

"  '1.  Renumber  subsection  (12)  as  sub- 
section (13). 

"  '2.  Insert  the  following  between  the  ";"  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (11)  and  renumbered 
subsection  (13):  "(12)  to  procure  either 
through  assignment  by  the  Rules  Committee 
or  by  renting  such  offices  and  other  space 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  and  its 
staff  to  make  and  conduct  the  investigation 
and  study  authorized  and  directed  by  this 
resolution;'  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
established  a  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  and  gave  it 
a  rather  broad  assignment  of  duties.  It 
has  developed  since  the  committee  was 
created  that  the  Old  Senate  OflSce  Build- 
ing and  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
and  other  facilities  available  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  are  insufficient  to 
afford  the  Select  Commitee  office  space 
in  which  to  can-y  on  the  activities  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  permit  the  Select 
Committee  to  rent  quarters  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  have  consulted  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  » , 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  He  has  author- 


ized me  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  provided  I  state  on  the  floor 
in  his  behalf  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  permitting  the  renting  of 
quarters  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  not  a  precedent  for  future  action. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  recognizes 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  quarters 
available  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee.  I  am  advised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
has  consulted  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  or  vice  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  has  said  that  he 
is  not  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 95  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
made  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1500,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  imder  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"S.  Res.  5 
"Senate  resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  specifically  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  increase 
Federal  grants  to  Hawaii  for  public  assist- 
ance payments 

"Whereas,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
following  public  welfare  trends  have  trans- 
pired In  Hawaii: 

"(1)  Increase  in  public  assistance  pay- 
ments— the  total  monetary  and  medical  pay- 
ments for  needy  recipients  have  risen  dra- 
matically from  $9.7  million  in  1961-62  to 
$60.6  million  in  1970-71.  an  increase  of  850 
million  or  552  per  cent: 

"(2)  Increase  in  number  of  rases— the 
avera;je  monthly  number  of  cases  or  families 
served  has  moved  upward  from  6.559  In  1961- 
62  to  20.540  in  1970-71.  an  increase  of  13.941 
cases  or  211  per  cent;  and 

"(3)  Increase  in  number  of  recipients — 
the  average  monthly  number  of  individual 
recipients  assisted  has  sbarply  upturned  from 
16,217  in  1961-62  to  49  393  In  1970-71.  an 
increase  of  33.176  recipients  or  204  per  cent; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  alarming  rate  of  growth  in 
expenditures,  cases,  and  recipients  becomes 
even  more  disturbing  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  56  per  cent  Federal 
participation  in  public  assistance  payments 
during  1961-62  decreased  to  40.9  per  cent  in 
1970-71;   and 

"Whereas,  while  the  present  welfare  crisis 
is   not   just   a    Hawaii    phenomenon,    but    a 
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source  of  grave  concern  In  many  cities  and 
States  across  the  Nation,  the  public  asssltance 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  July  1972, 
emphasize  the  severity  of  the  problem  in  the 
State  by  ranking  Hawaii  as  the  ninth  SUte  In 
tlie  Nation  with  the  largest  number  of  recipi- 
ents per  thousand  people;  and 

"Whereas,  It  should  also  be  noted  that  at 
the  present  time,  Hawaii  has  approximately 
eighty  recipients  per  thousand  people  which 
Is  substantially  higher  than  the  national 
average  of  seventy  recipients  per  thousand 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds  for  public  assistance  payments 
to  the  states  Is  computed  on  a  formula  basis, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  formula 
dees  not  take  Into  account  the  per  capita  in- 
come level  of  or  the  cost  of  living  in  each 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  HawaU  U  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage under  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing federal  funds  when  review  Is  given 
due  to  the  following  factors  existing  in  the 
State : 

"(1)  Rise  in  unemployment — since  FY 
1967-68.  the  unemployment  rate  in  Hawaii 
has  doubled  as  of  late  1971; 

"(2)  Rise  in  population — over  the  past  ten 
years  from  1961  to  1971,  the  population  of 
Hawaii  has  Increased  by  22  per  cent; 

"(3)  Rise  in  coat  of  living — over  the  past 
ten  years  from  1961  to  1971,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Hawaii  has  increased  by  35  per  cent; 

"(4)  Rise  in  the  number  of  new  programs — 
food  stamps  and  medicaid  are  new  programs 
that  have  increased  the  number  of  people 
eligible  for  assistance;   and 

"(5)  Rise  in  the  coat  of  medical  vendor 
payments;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Spsslon  of  1973,  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  specincally  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be  requested 
to  Increase  federal  grants  to  Hawaii  for  pub- 
lic aosistance  payments  in  order  to  help  the 
State  curtail  some  of  its  spiralling  assist- 
ance costs;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  csrtified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  each  member 
of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
T.'ere  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  893.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
93-106). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Mag- 
NrsoN),  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Betsy  Anker- Johnson,  of  Washington,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  smy  duly 
cDiistituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
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though  of  course  the  primai-y  respon- 
sibility at  the  present  time  rests  with  the 
Secret  Service;  but  the  FBI  does  assist. 
Whether  or  not  this  should  be  continued 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the  bill, 
as  a  starting  point,  would  continue  such 
fimctions,  and  continue  such  other  in- 
vestigations pertaining  to  such  matters 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  State,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  legisla- 
tion would  free  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  from  being  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  Justice  Department.  Past 
experience — and  I  think  that  this  was 
evident  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pat  Gray — 
has  shown  that  very  clearly  the  Attorney 
General  is  in  fact  a  politically  responsive 
Cabinet  officer.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  present  Attorney  General 
Mr.  Klelndienst.  I  am  not  talking  in 
terms  of  personalities.  Past  experience 
shows  that  any  Attorney  General  vmder 
either  of  the  two  great  political  parties  is 
a  politically  oriented  animal,  and  is  polit- 
ically responsive  In  his  activities. 

For  the  Director  of  the  largest  investi- 
gation and  law  enforcement  agency  in 
the  world  to  remain  responsible  to  a  po- 
litically oriented  Cabinet  officer  Is  to 
leave  wide  open  the  door  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  become  an  in- 
vestigative and  enforcement  arm  of  a 
politically  motivated  Attorney  General. 
No  matter  which  party  is  in  power,  such 
a  potentially  dangerous  situation  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  available  as 
a  temptation  to  be  used  to  control  the 
political  processes  of  the  country. 

While  there  remains  a  serious  need  for 
extended  hearings  as  to  the  future  role 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
and  the  need  remains  for  a  permanent 
congi'essional  oversight  committee  or 
subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau — the  legislation  which  is  being 
introduced  today  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  truly  nonpolltical  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr.  President,  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I 
thought  it  wise  for  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee to  be  established  whose  sole 
responsibility  would  be  oversight  over  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  what  the  solution  would 
be  in  that  regard.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  could  be  a  joint  committee 
between  the  two  Houses.  It  could  be  a 
special  committee  or  a  select  committee. 
It  could  even  be  a  committee  made  up  of 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CIA's  budget,  for  example,  is  al- 
ways heard  in  closed  session  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  is  composed  of  five  members — ^the 
three  top  Democrats  and  the  two  top 


Republicans.  The  subcommittee  also  has 
three  ex  officio  members  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  That 
subcommittee  has  been  created  by  prac- 
tice, and  not  by  statute. 

Action  is  needed  now  which  will  Insure 
to  all  Americans  that  their  constitutional 
liberties  will  not  be  Infringed  upon  by 
an  agency  intended  to  be  their  protector 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  an 
effective  organization  in  protecting  the 
American  public  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Bureau  cf 
Investigation  Improvement  Act''. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Federal  Bureaxt  of  Investigation  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Bureau"). 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
There  shall  be  in  the  Bureau  a  Deputy  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  vrtth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the 
acting  Director  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  Director.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Director  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  has  qualified,  except 
that  the  Director  may  not  serve  under  the 
authority  of  this  sentence  for  a  period  longer 
than  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  that 
term. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Bureau  not  to  exceed 
eleven  Assistant  Directors. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  shall  perform  all  functions 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Bureau  shall  perform,  all  functions 
of  the  Attorney  General,  with  respect  to,  and 
being  administered  through,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of 
Justice. 

(c)  The  Bureau  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  detect  and  prosecute  crimes  against 
the  United  States; 

(2)  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

(3)  upon  the  request  of  the  President,  con- 
duct such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  he  may  direct. 

This  subsection  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  departments  and  agencies  to  investigate 
crimes  against  the  United  States  when  in- 
vestigative jurisdiction  has  been  assigned  by 
law  to  such  departments  and  agencies. 

(d)  The  Director  shall — 

(1)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
identification,  criminal  identification,  crime, 
and  other  records;  and 

(2)  exchange  these  records  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of  authorized  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  cities,  and 
penal  and  other  institutions. 


The  exchange  of  records  authorized  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  subject  to  cancella- 
tion If  dissemination  is  made  outside  the 
receiving  departments  or  related  agencies. 

(c)(1)  The  Director  and  the  Bureau  mav 
investigate  any  violation  of  title  18,  United 
Stales  Code.  Involving  Government  officers 
and  employees — 

(A)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law;  and 

(B)  without  limiting  the  authority  to  In- 
vestigate any  matter  v/hlch  is  conferred  on 
them  or  on  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government. 

(2)  Any  information,  allegation,  or  com- 
plaint received  in  a  depjtrtment  or  agency  of 
the  e.xecutive  branch  of  the  Government  re- 
lating to  violations  of  such  title  18  Involving 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
expeditiously  reported  to  the  Director  by  t!ie 
head  of  the  department  or  agency,  unless — 

(A)  the  responsibility  to  perform  an  in- 
vestigation with  respect  thereto  is  specifl- 
cally  assigned  otherwise  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  or 

(B)  as  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  the  Director  directs  other- 
wise with  respect  to  a  specified  class  of  in- 
formailon,  allegation,  or  complaint. 

(3)  This  section  does  not  limit — 

(A)  the  authority  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  investigate  persons  or  offenses  over 
which  the  armed  forces  have  jurisdiction 
under  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice) ; 
or 

(B)  the  primary  authority  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  investigate  poslal 
ofTen&os. 

PERSONNEL    OF    THE    BUKEAC 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director  may  appoint  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

(b)  (1)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  level  n  of  the  Execvuive 
Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation." 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title,  relating  to 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  Deputy  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation." 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title,  relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowing  new  paragraph: 

"(98)  Assistant  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (11)." 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
and  to  prescribe  their  functions  and  duties 

(d)  The  Director  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

TR.\NSFERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion transferred  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau. 

(b)  All  personnel  transferred  by  this  Act 
.shall  remain  in  the  excepted  service. 

ADMrNISTR.\TIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sfc.  6.  (a)  The  Director  may.  in  addition 
to  the  authority  to  delegate  and  redelegate 
contained  In  any  other  Act  In  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
by  this  Act.  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau 
as  the  Director  may  designate,  and  may  au- 
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tborize  such  successive  redelegatlons  of  such 
functions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  proTlslona  of 
this  Act,  the  Bureau  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  Its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel,  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  imposed  upon  It  by  law; 

(3)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible,  or  Intangible; 

(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  agency  or  department  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  and  such  contracts 
or  other  arrangements,  or  modifications 
thereof,  may  be  entered  Into  without  legal 
consideration,  without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes   (41  VS.C.  5); 

(5)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes   (31  VS.C.  629); 

(6)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  with  or  without  reimbursement; 

(7)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  imcompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  to  make  other  necessary  expenditures; 
and 

(9)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  its  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  Infor- 
mation (Including  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics)  available  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  consistent  with  the  laws 
to  the  Bureau  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

EXPENSES    or    TTNFORESEXN     EMERGENCIES     OF    A 
CONFIDENTIAL  CHARACTER 

Sec.  7.  Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  are 
available  for  expenses  of  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  when  so 
specified  In  the  appropriation  concerned,  to 
be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Director. 
The  Director  shall  certify  the  amount  spent 
that  he  considers  advisable  not  to  specify, 
and  his  certification  Is  a  sufflclent  voucher 
for  the  amount  therein  expressed  to  have 
been  spent. 

ANNT7AI.  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  report  In  writing  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Biu-eau  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  un- 
der this  Act,  by  (A)  any  department  or 
agency,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Director,  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law. 
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(b)  The  provisions  of 
affect  any  proceedings 
this  section  takes  effect 
ment  or  agency,  or  part 
of  which  are  transferred  _ 
that   such   proceedings,   to 
they  relate  to  functions  so 
be  continued  before  the 
ceedings.  to  the  extent 
to   functions   so  transferr^ 
tinued  before  the  depart 
part  thereof,  before  which 
Ing  at  the  time  of  such  t 
case  orders  shall  be  Issued 
Ings.  appeals  shall  be 
payments  shall  be  made 
orders,  as  If  this  Act  had 
and  orders  issued  in  any 
shall  continue  in  effect 
mlnated,    superseded,    or 
Bureau,  by  a  court  of 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  (1)    Except   as 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of 
affect  suits  commenced 
this  section  takes  effect; 

(B)  in  all  such  suits 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  . 
in   the   same  manner  and 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
No   suit,   action,   or   other 
menced  by  or  against  any 
clal  capacity' as  an  officer  < 
or  agency,  or  part  thereof, 
are  transferred  by  this  y 
reason   of   the   enactment 
cause  of  action  by  or 
ment  or  agency,  or  part 
of  which  are  transferred 
or  against  any  officer 
capacity  shall  abate  by 
ment  of  this  Act.  Causes 
other    proceedings    may 
against  the  United  States 
the  Bureau  as  may  be 
any    litigation    pending 
takes  effect,  the  court  ma- 
lts own  motion  or  that  oi 
an  order  which  will  give 
visions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)    if  before  the  date 
takes  effect,   any 
ofBcer   thereof   in   his 
party  to  a  suit,  and  undei 

(A)  such  department  c . 
part  thereof,  is  transferre  I 
or 

(B)  any  fimctlon  of 
agency,  or  part  thereof, 
ferred  to  the  Bureau, 
then   such   suit  shall   be 
Bureau. 

(d)  With  respect  to 
ferred   by  this  Act  and    _ 
effective  date  of  this  Act 
other    Federal    law    to 
agency,  or  part  thereof 
ferred  or  functions  of 
ferred  shall  be  deemed  to 
or  the  officer  In  which 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not 
releasing  or  extinguishing 
ecutlon,  penalty,  forfeltui ) 
curred  as  a  result  of  an; 
ferred  under  this  Act. 
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(f)   Orders  and  actions 
the  exercise  of  functions 
this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  extent  and  in 
as  if  such  orders  and 
the  department  or  agency 
exercising  such  functions 
ceding  their  transfer.  Any 
ments   relating   to   notice, 
upon  the  record,  or 
that  apply  to  any  fuuctiin 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  thi 
function  by  the  Bureau. 
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Sec.  11.  (a)  This  Act,  ard  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  other  thiin  this  section, 
shall  take  effect  90  days  aftei 
of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prloi 
actment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  federal  Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  any  of  the  offic(  irs  provided  for 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  map-  be  appointed 
m  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  Act.  at 
any  time  after  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  >e  compensated 
from  the  date  they  first  tale  office,  at  the 
appropriate  rates  provided  ;  or  In  this  Act 
or  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Such  com 
pensatlon  and  related  expen  les  of  such  offi 
cers  shall  be  paid  from  funis  available  for 
the  functions  to  be  transfejjred  to  the  Bit- 
reau  under  this  Act. 


By   Mr.   JAC^KSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  1501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  piiovide  for  con 
tinuing  authorization  for  8|ppropriations 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re 
quest,  I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  am  !nd  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  o  provide  for 
continuing  authorization  ^or  appropria 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommenc  ed  by  the  U.S 
Water  Resources  Counci.,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompar  ying  the  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows 
U.S.  Water  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jl 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:   Enclosed   Is  a  draft 
bill  "to  amend  the  Water  1  tesources  Plan 
nlng  Act  to  provide  for  con  ilnulng  author 
Ization  for  appropriations 

An  amendment  to  Section  401  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  is  n  >cessary  to  pro 
vide  for  authorization  of  ap  )roprlatlons  re 
quested   In   the   Council's   F  seal    Tear    1974 
budget  submission.  The  langi  ;age  of  the  most 
recent  amendment   (PX.  92-396.  August  20. 
1972)  limits  authcarizatlon  o:   appropriations 
for  preparation  of  assessments  and  for  di 
rectlDg  and  coordinating  the 
regional  or  river  basin  plans 
1973   only,   with   subsequent 


to  be  printed 

Council, 
arch  14. 1973. 


to  be  established  "by  subsequent  acts: 


preparation  of 
to  $3,600,000  for 

authorizations 
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This  proposed  amendment  would  delete 
the  limiting  language,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  authority  granted  by  the 
previous  amendment.  No  change  is  proposed 
In  the  present  ceilings  for  any  of  the  Act's 
separate  categories. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 

Chairman. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  promote,  preserve, 
protect,  and  guarantee  the  independent 
professionalism  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  by  making  organiza- 
tional changes  in  the  Office  of  Director; 
by  requiring  that  the  Office  of  Director 
be  filled  only  by  qualified  persons  having 
professional  lew  enforcement  experience; 
by  establishing  a  15-year  term  for  the 
Office  of  Director;  by  setting  forth  con- 
ditions for  removal  of  the  Du'ector  from 
office;  by  limiting  the  term  of  any  person 
nominated  and  confirmed  as  Dii-ector  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act;  and  by  re- 
quiring the  Director  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  to  be  referred 
to  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  for  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  legislative 
recommendations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JACJKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  entitled  "The 
FBI  Reorganization  and  Reform  Act  of 
1973."  The  pui-pose  of  tliis  legislation  is 
to  reestablish  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  to 
free  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  froir  po- 
litical pressures  and  influence.  ThL  legis- 
lation will  have  three  principal  features. 

First,  my  bill  will  establish  standards 
of  professional  qualification  for  the  office 
of  FBI  Director,  including  extensive  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  at  least  10  years  of  ex- 
perience in  a  responsible  position  with- 
in the  FBI  itself. 

Second,  this  measure  will  provide  for 
a  fixed  term  of  15  years  for  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
without  the  possibility  of  reappointment 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

And  third,  this  bill  will  provide  that  the 
Director  may  only  be  removed  from  office 
for  good  and  sufficient  causes  related  to 
the  ability  of  the  Director  to  properly 
perform  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  the  mesisure  I  am  introducing  is  ob- 
vious. The  Office  of  Director  of  the  FBI 
is  a  uniquely  sensitive  one  and  it  must 
be  insulated  from  the  political  pressures 
which  have  surrounded  the  Office  since 
the  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  Is  at  the 
heart  of  our  democratic  tradition  of  gov- 
ernment that  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  be  performed  with  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  principle  of 
equality.  There  can  be  no  special  favors 
when  it  comes  to  justice;  it  must  be 
equally  applied  to  all  if  it  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  are 
at  a  historic  crossroad.  Behind  us  we 
have  a  tradition  of  50  yeai-s  in  which  the 


FBI  has  been  the  preeminent  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  world;  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  an  efficient  and  incorrupti- 
ble agency.  Many  who  formerly  critized 
Mr.  Hoover  now  understand  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  and  fondly  look  back  to  the 
days  when  the  Bureau  served  the  Nation 
with  distinction.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is 
simply  essential  that  the  Congress  act  to 
reestablish  the  independent  profession- 
alism of  the  FBI  before  the  tradition  is 
lost. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  should  be  In- 
sulated from  Presidential  pressure  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Comptroller  (3eneral 
of  the  Government  Accounting  Office  is. 
While  there  are  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween the  status  of  the  GAO  and  the  FBI, 
there  is  a  common  ground.  GAO  is  a  kind 
of  financial  FBI,  and  the  same  need  for 
freedom  from  improper  political  pressure 
and  influence  is  crucial  to  the  ability  of 
each  agency  to  perform  its  delegated 
duties. 

By  establishing  professional  standards 
and  qualification,  by  providing  for  a  fixed 
term  without  possibility  of  reappoint- 
ment, and  by  providing  that  the  Director 
may  only  be  removed  for  good  cause,  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  insulate  the 
Director  from  the  kind  of  imdesirable 
political  pressures  which  have  made  this 
legislation  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  right  for  the  Congress  to  act  decisively 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  integrity  of 
law  enforcement  at  the  national  level.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  measure  I  am 
proposing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
S.  1502 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  FBI  Reorganization 
and  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is 
a  matter  of  utmost  national  Importance  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  perform 
its  appointed  law  enforcement  functions  in 
a  manner  characterized  by  the  highest  de- 
gree of  Independent  professionalism.  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  It  is  a  matter 
of  utmost  national  Importance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  perform  Its 
functions  free  from  any  influence,  political 
or  otherwise,  that  would  tend  to  impair, 
impede,  or  compromise  the  Independent  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Further.  It  Is  the  express  policy 
and  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  oppolntlng  an 
Individual  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  shall  observe  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  make 
a  nomination  for  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  within  sixty  days 
after  a  vacancy  occurs  in  that  office.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  also 
have  the  power  to  name  an  interim  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who 
shall  serve  untu  the  permanent  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 


Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  or  eligi- 
ble to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  interim  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation unless  that  person  has  at  least 
fifteen  years  experience  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  of  which  at  least  the  last  ten 
years  of  this  experience  shaU  have  been  In  a 
responsible  position  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
beginning  upon  his  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  expiring  fifteen  years  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  was  confirmed.  A  person  hold- 
ing the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  nor  shall  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment If  his  tenure  In  office  expired  by 
resignation,  or  by  removal  for  cause,  as  here- 
inafter provided  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
o^  Investigation  may  be  removed  from  office 
for  only  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  permanent  Incapacity, 

(2)  neglect  of  duty, 

(3)  malfeasance  In  office, 

(4)  any  felony  or  conduct  Involving  moral 
turpitude. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  attaining  seventy  years  of  age. 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation shall  be  retired. 

Sec.  8.  The  term  of  office  of  any  person 
nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to 
be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  not  extend  beyond  January  1,  1974. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  Interpreted  to 
prevent  the  renomlnation  of  the  person  who 
is  the  Incumbent  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  if  he  meets  the  criterion 
of  eligibility  established  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Inrestlgatlon  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
on  January  1  of  every  year  an  annual  report 
to  Congress.  Tlie  report  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  review,  and  for 
the  submission  of  such  recommendations  to 
the  House  and  Senate  as  the  Committees 
deem  necessary  and  desirable. 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  the  State  of 
Washington  on  his  having  introduced 
this  legislation. 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, having  sat  through  the  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gray  for  the 
directorship  of  the  FBI,  have  become 
convinced  of  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
such  legislation  now,  or  certainly  during 
this  period  following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  was  a  man  unique,  a  Di- 
rector sui  generis  of  the  FBI. 

As  we  look  forward  into  the  future, 
I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  very  close 
look  given  by  the  Congress  to  this  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  a 
director  who  would  be  subservient  to  the 
White  House  politically,  under  any  ad- 
ministration, be  it  a  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican administration. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  4-year  term 
for  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  The  hear- 
ings, which  I  attended  as  often  as  I  could 
attend,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gi-ay 
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convinced  me  that  that  was  the  wrong 
approach;  that  a  4-year  term  for  the 
head  of  the  FBI  would  provide  a  situa- 
tion  

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  coincide  with 
the  political  term  of  Presidents. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  would  be  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  in  which  we 
ought  to  go.  It  would  contribute  to  a 
politicalization  of  the  FBI.  So  I  do  not 
support  that  proposal  any  more. 

I  think  the  Senator's  suggestion  with 
respect  to  a  15-year  term  has  much  merit. 
I  introduced  legislation  also  today — co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Bentsen — which  would  provide  for  a 
7-year  term  for  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director,  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
appointment. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  earlier 
today,  I  am  not  wedded  to  a  term  of  7 
years.  It  could  be  9  years,  11, 12, 15  years, 
or  some  such.  I  am  not  particularly 
wedded,  moreover,  to  the  idea  to  re- 
appoint. Perhaps  a  longer  term  than  7 
years  with  no  opportunity  for  reappoint- 
ment would  be  the  appropriate  step.  I  do 
not  say. 

In  any  event,  now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  collective,  considered 
judgment  in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant issue. 

I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  Senator's 
speech  in  its  entirely,  but  I  applaud  him. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  who  has  been  in 
the  Senate  a  long  time,  longer  than  I 
have  been  here,  bring  his  talents  to  bear 
on  this  vital  issue.  I  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  evidence  a  concern  about 
the  possible  politicalization  of  this 
greatest  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
free  world,  and  certainly  the  greatest 
intelligence  gathering  network  in  the 
free  world — an  agency  which  could 
potentially  be  harmful  to  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Americans. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
get  a  sure  hold  of  this  matter,  so  that  the 
Congress  can  have  some  input  into  the 
direction,  into  the  role,  into  the  fimctions 
of  the  FBI,  and  the  Senator  is  helping  to 
lead  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  his  early 
recognition  of  what  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  Senators'  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
not  necessarily  agree  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  saying,  but  for  the 
next  3  minutes  I  will  defend  his  right  to 
say  it.  I  will  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  honoring  an  ancient 
tradition. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  out  on  the  real  threat  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
that  was  the  politicalization  of  the  FBI. 
He  was  the  first  to  warn  of  that  develop- 
ment. And,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  What 
both  of  us  are  trying  to  do,  I  think,  with 
our  respective  bills  is  to  protect  the  in- 


any  manlpula- 
President,  Re- 


tegrity  of  the  FBI  from 
tion  on  the  part  of  any 
publican  or  Democrat. 

As  a  young  man  just  oiit  of  law  school, 
and  having  been  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  my  home  couaty,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  FBI  in  one 
of  the  famous  kidnapiig  cases  which 
has  yet  to  be  solved.  Tlie  Matson  kid- 
naping case  is  one  of  the  imsolved  cases. 
I  must  say  that  my  expei  ience  firsthand 
in  dealing  with  the  FBI  <  n  a  day-to-day 
basis  was  indeed  a  most  refreshing  ex- 
perience. The  profession  ilism,  the  hon- 
esty, the  integrity  that  existed  in  that 
organization  was  sometling  that  made 
me  proud. 

There  have  been  differi  snces  about  Mr. 
Hoover  over  the  past,  an  i  that  is  in  the 
American  tradition.  I  mi  ist  say  that  we 
all  are  proud  of  the  fact  t  tiat,  despite  the 
controversy  that  raged  from  time  to 
time  over  the  FBI,  not  once  was  the 
finger  of  corruption  ei  er  pointed  at 
the  FBI. 

I  think  this  is  the  impoi  tant  considera- 
tion that  we  as  Senators  nust  face  up  to 
in  connection  with  the  a  accessor  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  I  believe  that  we  need  to  pro- 
vide some  legislative  stai  dards  that  will 
achieve  the  twin  objec  ives  of  main- 
taining control  over  the  FBI,  but  build 
aroimd  the  FBI  a  wall  ( f  integrity  and 
the  highest  degree  of  pro  fessionalism. 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  This 
is  what  the  Senator  f ron  i  West  Virginia 
is  trying  to  do.  And  I  hrpe  that,  before 
we  act  on  another  nomination,  it  will 
be  pursuant  to  these  niiw  standards — 
standards  that  will  makn  the  FBI  what 
it  always  has  been,  espec  ally  during  the 
long  tenure  of  Mr.  Hoover  —an  incorrupt- 
ible organization  that  has  been  re- 
spected by  all  Americans.  This  is  our  goal 
and  this  is  our  objective. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE  .  Mr.  President, 
I  again  thank  the  distini  oiished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  cg  igratulate  him. 
I  have  now  looked  over  lis  speech,  and 
he  certainly  has  proposed  some  very 
worthwhile  suggestions.  J.  join  with  the 
Senator,  feeling  that  thtfse  bills,  will  at 
least  stimulate  activity  and  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  approprate  committees 
and  the  Congress  towaid  developing  a 
system  which  will  guars  ntee  insulation 
of  the  FBI  Director  froif  political  pres- 
siu-es  and  political  activiter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  lo)k  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senate  r  in  attempting 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  F  esldent.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPC  NSORS  OF  A 


BILL 

S.  920 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  New  Jersey 
added  as  a  cosponsor  „. 
thorize  the  acquisition  of 
National  Fresh  Water 
State  of  Florida,  and  for 


o; 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINi  >  ON  S.  1385 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
information  of  Member) 


JicKsoN,  the  Sen- 
Mr.  Case)  was 
S.  920,  to  au- 
the  Big  Cypress 
Reserve  in  the 
other  purposes. 


Pi  esldent, 


for  the 
of  the  Senate 


April  6,  1973 


and  others,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  lisular  Affairs 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  f^  Wednesday, 
April  11,  to  consider  S.  1385,  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Jude  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  thfe  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  1 

The  hearing  will  begin  tt  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate!  Office  Build- 
ing. Anyone  who  wishes  t^  be  heard  in 
connection  with  the  legislation  should 
contact  the  committee  stafl  in  order  that 
a  witness  list  may  be  prepared 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  EXECU- 
TIVE PRIVILEGE  ANp  GOVERN- 
MENT SECRECY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presiient,  Senator 
MusKiE  has  already  anounced  the  joint 
hearings  on  executive  priyilege  and  se- 
crecy in  government  which  wUl  be  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  O;)erations  on 
April  10, 11,  and  12. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  inf  <  irm  the  Mem- 
bers of  a  change  in  the  Ic  cation  of  the 
hearings  from  that  original  y  armounced. 

The  hearings  will  be  lield  in  room 
6202,  Dirksen  Building,  anc  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  each  day,  on  April  )o,  11,  and  12. 

Mr.  President,  these  ar0  very  impor- 
tant hearings,  which  may  determine  the 
kind  of  government  the  country  will  have 
have.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF 
FEDERAL  CONSTIT 
VENTION  PROCEDURE 


\G    ON 
[ONAL  CON- 
BILL 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presidfent,  on  April 
12,  1973,  the  Subcommitt^  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  will  hold  al  brief  hearing 
concerning  S.  1272,  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution Convention  Procedures  bill.  This 
hearing  has  been  called  fit  the  behest 
of  representatives  of  33  States  that  have 
petitioned,  or  may  be  contemplating  pe- 
titioning, the  Congress  to  [call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  1 

The  purpose  of  the  heating  is  to  dis- 
cuss what  might  transpirelif  a  constitu- 
tional convention  v/ere  to  pe  called  and 
to  explain  how  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  orderly  rules  and  procedures  to 
be  followed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing  to  discuss  any  particular  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed or  that  may  be  contemplated. 

The  hearing,  which  is  scheduled  to  last 
only  1  hour,  will  begin  at  1 1  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, April  12,  1973,  in  roojn  4200,  Dirk- 
sen Building. 

Interested  persons  are  |invited  to  be 
present. 


NOTICE     OP     FIEILD 
NEWARK,   N.J..   ON  S. 
TION  OF  ALL 
DREN  ACT" 


iHANDICiiPPED 


REARING     IN 

6,   "EDUCA- 

CHIL- 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr 
I  aimounce  that  the  Senate 


Iiresldent,  may 
Subcommit- 
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tee  on  the  Handicapped  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  in  Newark,  N.J..  on  S.  6,  the 
"Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act." 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
April  9,  at  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild 
Diagnostic  Center,  17  Mulberry  Street, 
Newark,  N.J.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Anyone  wishing  to  express  his  views  on 
this  bill  may  contact  the  professional 
staff  member  of  tlie  subcommittee,  Mrs. 
Patria  Forsythe,  at  225-9077. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
303)  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  a  day 
of  observance  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

■The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  303) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of 
observance  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Fred  Charles 
Ikle,  of  California,  to  be  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  was  referred  to  the  Cora- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  imtil 
Tuesday  next,  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  any  such  messages  may  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE,  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday  next,  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  may  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL 
TUESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday  next,  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  DOMINICK.  GRIFFIN, 
AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  following  the  recognition  of 
Senators  under  orders  previously  en- 
tered, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  remarks  Senator  Jackson  made 
on  the  introduction  of  S1502,  the  FBI 
Reorganization  and  Reform  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  remarks  thereon  by  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  are  printed  earlier  in 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ABC-PEABODY    AWARDS— WILLOW - 
BROOK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  WUlow- 
brook  State  School  should  conjure  up 
images  of  learning  set  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pastoral  serenity.  However,  the  inves- 
tigative reporting  by  Geraldo  Rivera  on 
WABC-TV  in  New  York  focused  public 
attention  on  the  unusually  tragic  condi- 
tions which  existed  at  the  Willowbrook 
State  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

We  were  all  shocked  and  troubled  and 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
I  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
even^hing  in  its  power  to  assist  the 
State  of  New  York  in  improving  the  situ- 
ation at  Willowbrook  and  any  other  New 
York  State  institutions  with  similar  diffi- 
culties. A  special  action  Federal  team  was 
formed,  investigated  and  offered  assist- 
ance. However,  the  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level,  setting  strict  standards  for  quality 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, is  needed  to  assure  elimination 
of  many  of  the  abuses  uncovered. 

I  introduced  the  "bill  of  rights  for  the 
mentally  retarded"  to  overcome  the  de- 
humanizing conditions.  The  Handi- 
capped Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member — has 
completed  hearings  on  the  measure  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  enacted  into  law  this 
year. 
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WABC-TV — the  ABC-owned  television 
station  in  New  York — award-winning 
presentation,  "Willowbrook:  the  Last 
Great  Disgrace,"  written  and  narrated 
by  Geraldo  Rivera,  which  in  great  meas- 
ure contributed  to  the  executive  and  con- 
gressional response,  recently  won  the 
lilghly  coveted  Peabody  Award.  All  New 
Yorkers  should  be  proud  of  Geraldo 
Rivera  and  WABC-TV  for  receiving  the 
Peabody  Award  which  honors  the  most 
distinguished  and  meritorious  public 
service  broadcast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent release  describing  ABC's  Peabody 
Award  accomplishments — which  include 
not  only  the  cited  local  investigative 
reporting  program,  but  also  its  accom- 
plishments in  children's  programing  and 
Olympic  coverage — be  printed  in  the 
Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ABC  Wins  Peabody  Awards  for  Children's 
Programing,  Olympic  Coverage,  and  Local 
Investigative  Reporting,  March   26,   1973 
The  American  Broadcasting  Company  has 
won   three    George   Foster   Peabody   Awards 
for  1972  for  Its  coverage  of  the  1972  Olympic 
Games    In    Munich,    the    "ABC    Afterschool 
Specials"  children's  series  and  for  a  docu- 
mentary on  conditions  at  an  Institution  for 
mentally    retarded    children    by    WABC-TV, 
the  ABC  Owned  Television  Station  In  New 
York. 

The  Peabody  Awards,  administered  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism, 
are  given  annually  to  honor  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  public  service  by 
broadcasters.  Presentation  of  the  medallions 
and  certificates  will  take  place  in  New  York 
City  May  2. 

The  comprehensive  ABC  Sports  coverage 
of  the  summer  Olympic  games  suddenly  and 
tragically  became  coverage  of  an  Interna- 
tional news  event  with  the  Arab  terrorist 
attack  on  the  Israeli  Olympic  delegation  Sep- 
tember 5.  An  ABC  camera  was  the  only  free- 
moving  camera  on  the  scene  that  provided 
live  coverage  of  the  area  to  the  entire  world. 
The  burden  of  reporting  the  violent  attack 
fell  to  ABC  sportscasters  Jim  McKay  and 
Chris  Schenkel.  Joined  by  ABC  News  Cor- 
respondent Peter  Jennings.  Jim  McKay  was 
recently  honored  with  a  Polk  Award  for  his 
coverage  of  the  events. 

ABC  provided  over  64  hours  of  satellite 
coverage  from  August  26  to  September  10. 
Roone  Arledge.  President  of  ABC  Sports,  was 
executive  producer  of  the  Olympics  coverage, 
which  received  broad,  critical  acclaim,  in- 
cluding praise  from  President  Richard  M. 
NUon. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  ABC 
has  won  a  Peabody  for  children's  programing. 
"Make  A  Wish"  was  the  award  winner  in 
1971.  It  Is  also  the  second  time  the  ABC 
Sports'  coverage  of  the  Olympics  has  won  a 
Peabody.  The  presentation  of  the  summer 
and  winter  Games  was  also  honored  In  1968. 
The  "ABC  Afterschool  Specials,"  hour-long 
ABC  Entertainment  specials  for  children,  are 
telecast  on  the  ABC  Television  Network  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  (4:30  p.m., 
NYT) .  The  series  premiered  in  October,  1972. 
Programs  in  the  series  include:  "The  Last 
of  the  Curlews,"  an  animated  story  of  a 
threatened  series  (October  4);  "Follow  the 
North  Star,"  a  drama  about  two  young  boys 
Involved  in  the  pre-Civil  War  underground 
railroad  (November  1);  "Santiago's  Ark,"  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  inspires  his  Spanish  Har- 
lem neighborhood  with  his  Imagination  and 
ambition  (December  6);  also,  "William,"  a 
music,  comedy  and  drama  presentation  of 
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was  repeated  by 


Shakespeare's  works  (Janus  ry  6),  and  "The 
Incredible,  Indelible,  Maglc4l>  Physical,  Mys- 
tery Trip,"  a  mxislcal  fantasy  taking  two  chil- 
dren through  their  uncle's  b«dy  (February  7) . 

Upcoming  on  April  4  will 
the  story  of  a  whimsical  ol(   gentleman  who 
captivates  children,   starrli  g   Red   Buttons. 
"The  Last  of  the  Curlews" 
popular  demand  on  March  7. 

The  "ABC  Afterschool  Sp  icials"  were  pre- 
viously honored  by  Actiof  for  Children's 
Television. 

The  WABC-TV  award-winning  presenta- 
tion, "Willowbrook:  The  Las'  Great  Disgrace," 
was  a  half -hour  special  re]  'ort  written  and 
narrated  by  Geraldo  Rivera  on  conditions  at 
Willowbrook  State  School  :  or  the  Mentally 
Retarded  In  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  and  broad- 
cast February  2, 1972.  Al  Prli  lo  was  the  execu- 
tive producer  and  Steve  f^^lnner  was  the 
producer. 

The  special  was  based  on 
porting  by  Mr.  Rivera  for 
evening  "Eyewitness  New 
January. 

The  Peabody  Awards  wete  established  in 
1940  to  perpetuate  the  me  nory  of  the  late 
George  Foster  Peabody,  a  na 
Ga.,    who   became    a   succ^ful 
banker  and  philanthropist. 
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J<X)D  PRICES 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  on  food  prices  conti  lues  to  be  grim, 
Yesterday  the  Labor  lepartment  re- 
vealed that  the  wholesal( 
all  products  increased  2.2 
last  month.  Food  alone  :  ose  by  4.6  per- 
cent. Fully  one-third  o:  the  price  in- 
creases— the  largest  l-nf)nth  rise  in  22 
years — ^was  attributable 
in  the  prices  of  live  csjttle,  hogs,  and 
wholesale  cuts  of  meat. 

This  runaway  spiral  in  food  prices  must 
be  stopped.  A  long  range  i  ,nd  comprehen- 
sive program  is  needed  fo  control  these 
costs. 

My  program  to  elimin4te  the  multibil' 
lion  dollar  agricultural  subsidy  program, 
to  suspend  or  eliminate  tariffs  and  quotas 
on  foreign  food  commodit  ies  in  short  suP' 
ply,  and  to  roll  back  and  freeze  prices 
at  a  lower  level  would  pr  jvide  an  answer 
to  the  skyrocketing  cost 

The  American  shoppe  cannot  endure 
the  continuation  of  t  lis  inflationary 
spiral  in  food  costs  mu:h  longer.  It  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  tak  j  the  steps  nee 
essary  to  remove  the  in;reasing  burden 
on  the  shoppers  of  this  <  ountry. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons(  nt  that  the  fol 
lowing  article  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tildes, 


[From  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Rise  in  Price  i 
Biggest  Since  1951 — : 
CENT  Annual  Rate  for 
Year — Farm  Costs  Key 


les 
w  >rst 


(By  Edwin  L. 

Washington,  April  15.— 
Of   Inflation   in  the  last 
measured  by  the  closely 
price  index,  was  the  high* 
war  and  well  above  the 
of  the  Vietnam  war  years, 
statistics  showed  today 

The    Labor    Departmen ; 
wholesale  price  index  for 
cent,  both  before  and  aftfer 
seasonal  price  changes.  Tqis 
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In  varying  de- 
«s  will  be  re- 
have  already 
r  food  prices, 
publicly   and 
that  the  new 
toligher  controls, 
were  consider- 
3ver  exports  of 
domestic  sup- 


o: 


With  varying  time  lags  and 
grees,  the  wholesale  price 
fleeted  In  consumer  prices, 
been  reflected  in  many 

Government  officials,  both 
privately,  gave  no  indication 
price  flgures  would  lead  to 
They  indicated  only  that  they 
ing  one  further  tool,  controls 
some  products  so  as  to  increase 
ply. 

The  report  today  by  the 
Statistics  said  that  the  whoU 
dex  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
in  the  flrst  three  months  of 
climb  from  the  already  high 
9.6  per  cent  in  the  flnal  quarler 

While  farm  and  food  price  3 
part,  the  key  index  of  Indus  ;rlal 
ties,    which    is   normally   less 
at  an  annual  rate  of  10.3 
January-March  quarter.  This 
the  quarterly  rates  of  increase 
were  in  the  range  of  2  to  6 

For  March  alone,  the  industrial 
ties  index  rose  by  1.2  per 
and    after    seasonal    adjustment 
even  larger  than  the  unusually 
of  1  per  cent  in  February 

The  index  for  farm  product^ 
foods  and  feeds  rose  4.6  per 
or  4.7  per  cent  after 
The  report  said  that  the 
level    was    widespread 
fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs, 
plant  and  animal  fibers,  suet 
wool,  and  fiuid  milk 

SOME   DECLINE   DISClteNED 

The  Index  contains  a  sepaiate  category  of 
wholesale  prices  of  finished 
products.  This  rose  4.6  per 
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this  statistical  series  began 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman 
Nixon's  Council  of  Economic 
"The  price  rises  in  the  farm 
the  same  forces  that  have  b<en  at  work  for 
several  months."  But  he  a<Jded,  "There  is 
evidence  that  prices  of  several  key  farm 
products  have  leveled  oS  or 
mid-March,  when  the  wholesale  price  index 
was  sampled." 

Mr.  Stein  said,  "The  contibls  system  will 
be  adapted  as  necessary  to| 
useful  role  In  restraining  intflation.  But  he 
stressed  "the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
controls  system  can  only  be  effective  in  an 
environment  where  demand 
excessive." 

"The  key  to  success  in  thi^"  he  said,  "and 
therefore  in  the  whole  ant  i -Inflation  pro- 
gram, is  to  hold  the  Federa  1  budget  under 
prudent  restraint,  as  propose  d  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

George  Meany,  president  df  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  coi  imented, 
flgures  are  proof  positive  tha  t  all  food  prices 
must  be  controlled  stringent  y  and  at  once." 

Citing  such  food  increasi  s  as  a  rise  of 
20.3  per  cent  in  poultry  prlpes  last  month, 
Mr.  Meany  said : 

"No  wage  Increases  In  the  past  month 
caused  these  Increases,  or  th<  26  per  cent  in- 
crease In  edible  fats  and  ol  Is,  the  18.3  per 
cent  Increase  in  plywood,  the 
crease  In  lumber  and  the  7.1  f  er  cent  increase 
in  wool  fabrics." 

Mr.  Meany  urged  Congress 
sion  of  the  economic  controls  legislation  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  the  Hous  b  Banking  Com- 
mittee. This  would  roll  prises  back  to  the 
level  of  Jan.  10,  when,  Mr.  S^any  said,  "they 
were  already  high  enough." 

Of  industrial  commodltlei  the  report  to- 


to  pass  the  ver- 


day  said  that  "lumber  and  wood  products 
and  metals  together  accounted  for  well  over 
half  of  the  rise"  In  the  index,  though 
there  were  Increases  in  14  of  the  15  product 
categories. 

These  rises  have  not  yet  had  much  effect 
on  consumer  nonfood  flnlshed  goods,  though 
this  category  did  rise  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  in  March. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,   1973] 
Price  Skyrocket 

The  error  of  President  Nixon's  premature 
decision  to  relax  mandatory  price -wage  con- 
trols is  no  longer  open  to  serloiis  debate.  The 
astronomic  rise  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  sec- 
ond full  month  of  Phase  3 — even  sharper  than 
their  alarming  jump  in  the  first  month — be- 
tokens Imminent  collapse  of  the  anti-Infla- 
tion offensive  the  President  initiated  so  effec- 
tively twenty  months  ago. 

Self-help  measures,  such  as  the  virtually 
spontaneous  meat  boycott  which  millions  of 
angry  consumers  all  over  the  country  are  pur- 
suing this  week,  cannot  by  themselves  end 
the  danger  of  a  new  price  runaway.  Despite 
the  boycott-induced  cuts  in  meat  prices  an- 
nounced by  one  big  supermarket  chain.  It  is 
certain  that  the  wholesale  boosts  will  soon  be 
reflected  in  markedly  higher  retail  prices  for 
thousands  of  items. 

Maintenance  of  the  current  rate  of  climb 
could  cut  a  quarter  out  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  rise  is  still  most  staggering  in  food, 
processed  as  well  as  raw;  but  the  latest 
wholesale  index  erases  any  lingering  doubt 
that  the  Inflationary  virus  now  has  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  cost  of  Industrial  commodi- 
ties, including  factory  products  for  home  use. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  Is  already  en- 
countering its  first  serious  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  amorphous  Phase  3  line 
on  wage  increases.  The  pressure  for  boosts 
well  above  the  old  Pay  Board  guidepost  of 
6.5  per  cent  a  year  is  bound  to  be  increas- 
ingly Insistent  in  major  negotiations  now  un- 
der way.  It  will  be  no  less  insistent  in  thou- 
sands of  smaller  negotiations  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  local  living  costs,  such  as  those  on 
the  PATH  and  Long  Island  commuter  lines. 

Congress  Is  demonstrating  its  conscious- 
ness of  the  mounting  restiveness  shown  by 
consumers  and  workers  and  also  of  the  many- 
faceted  perils  involved  in  a  new  take-off  of 
the  price-wage  spiral.  The  latest  expression 
of  legislative  concern  was  the  vote  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  to  recommend — 
unwisely,  we  think — a  rollback  of  prices  and 
Interest  rates  to  their  Jan.  10  level. 

We  share  the  White  House  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  putting  the  President 
in  a  statutory  straltjacket  on  the  rules  gov- 
erning economic  stabilization  after  the  pres- 
ent law  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month 
But  Congress  will  have  to  set  rules  in  the 
national  interest  if  Mr.  Nixon  fails  to  move 
a'  once  with  the  same  decisiveness  that  he 
displayed  In  enunciating  his  New  Economic 
Policy  in  August  1971. 

The  abrupt  deterioration  that  has  occurred 
since  Phase  3  began  in  January  makes  it  Im- 
perative that  the  President  do  more  than 
meroiy  turn  the  clock  back  to  Phase  2.  The 
mandatory  controls  In  effect  then  should  be 
broadened  to  cover  all  types  of  food.  The 
ceilings  belatedly  fixed  for  meat  at  the  high- 
est level  in  history  can  hardly  stand  as  the 
only  curb  on  raw  food  prices. 

If  across-the-board  restraints  are  estab- 
lished, consumers  can  help  make  them  work 
by  exercising  a  modified  version  of  the  pock- 
etbook  discipline  underlying  the  present  meat 
boycott,  plus  the  moral  discipline  essential 
to  ward  off  black  markets  and  other  abuses. 
But  the  need  today  Is  for  the  President  to 
resume  the  leadership  role  he  played  ad- 
mirably in  Phases  1  and  2. 


Prices  Up  2.2  Percent  in  March — Wholesale 

Gain  Most  for  Month  in  22  Years 
(By  Peter  Milius  and  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

The  government's  wholesale  price  index 
continued  upward  last  montn,  with  a  2.2  per 
cent  increase  that  will  spill  over  into  retail 
prices  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  rise  was  the  greatest  in  any  one 
month  in  22  years. 

A  third  of  it  stemmed  from  an  Increase 
li  the  prices  of  live  cattle,  hogs  and  whole- 
sale cuts  of  meat.  The  index  is  based  on 
prices  as  of  March  13,  two  weeks  before 
President  Nixon  Imposed  the  current  price 
ceilings. 

Another  third  of  the  rise  came  from  all 
other  farm  and  food  prices. 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row.  however, 
prices  also  soared  in  the  industrial  sector  of 
the  economy.  Industrial  commodities  prices, 
the  heart  of  the  wholesale  index  and  the 
part  most  economists  consider  the  best  re- 
fiectlon  of  Infiation,  went  up  1.2  per  cent — 
the  most  in  any  month  since  January,  1951. 
Lumber  and  nonferrous  metals  were  the  big 
offenders. 

The  Labor  Department,  which  published 
the  statistics  yesterday,  said  the  wholesale 
Index  stood  at  129.7  in  March,  which  means 
it  cost  $129.70  last  month  to  buy  what  cost 
$100  In  1967.  Virholesale  prices  in  general 
were  10.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  March, 
1972,  and  industrial  commodities  prices,  6.1 
per  cent  higher. 

The  new  price  index  figures  brought  pre- 
dictable and  prompt  reactions  from  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  and  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany.  Their  view  is  that  Phase  III 
of  price  control,  in  effect  since  January,  has 
been  too  weak. 

Meany  renewed  his  call  for  a  price  rollback 
and  freeze  of  the  sort  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  approved  Wednesday 
night.  He  also  repeated  his  warning  that  la- 
bor will  not  accept  government  wage  limita- 
tions without  equal  restraint  on  prices. 
"America's  housewives,  consumers  and  work- 
ers can't  take  any  more,"  he  said. 

Sen.  William  Proxlme  (D-Wis.)  said  he  will 
reintroduce  a  measure  freezing  wages  and 
prices.  It  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  by  only 
two  votes  earlier  this  week. 

The  March  figures,  Proxmlre  said,  prove 
that  the  country  is  no  longer  faced  with  "just 
a  food  question,"  but  with  "Inflation  that  is 
really  taking  hold." 

The  White  House,  for  its  part,  continued 
to  oppose  a  legislated  freeze  or  rollback. 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  the  House  roll- 
back-freeze bill  would  be  "a  catastrophe  for 
the  American  economy,"  and  renewed  his 
warning  that  the  President  might  veto  it. 

The  administration's  view  is  that  rigid 
price  controls  are  not  the  answer.  The  com- 
modities whose  prices  are  rising  most — meat 
and  other  key  farm  products,  lumber,  fuel, 
various  metals — it  says  are  commodities  for 
which  world  demand  is  simply  greater  than 
world  supply. 

The  White  House  says  the  only  way  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  these  Items  Is  to  increase 
their  supply.  It  argues  that  price  ceilings 
would  have  the  opposite  effect,  because  they 
would  discourage  production. 

Shultz  said  yesterday  that  90  per  cent  of 
U.S.  infiation  since  November  is  "accounted 
for  by  (these)  Items  traded  in  International 
markets."  and  warned  that  "ceilings  will  not 
work  without  curtailing  supply." 

At  the  same  time,  Herbert  Stein,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  in 
a  statement  issued  through  his  office  that 
"the  controls  system  will  be  adapted  as  nec- 
essary to  play  its  most  useful  role  in  re- 
straining Inflation."  He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  President's  statutory  power  to  impose 
controls  will  expire  April  30  unless  he  and 


Congress  can  agree  in  the  meantime  on  legis- 
lation to  extend  it. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's bill  would  not  affect  wages.  It  would 
roll  back  all  prices,  interest  rates  and  rents 
to  their  level  as  of  Jan.  10  and  freeze  them 
there  until  the  President  could  come  up  with 
an  alternative  to  Phase  III,  which  began 
Jan.  11. 

Under  Phase  III.  companies  and  unions  are 
expected  to  abide  by  the  government's  anti- 
inflation  standards  on  their  own,  with  the 
government  intervening  only  when  pay  or 
price  increases  are  considered  excessive. 

The  President's  stated  goal  is  to  have  In- 
flation down  to  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per  ceiit 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

According  to  yesterday's  compilation, 
wholesale  prices  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  21.5  per  cent  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  Industrial  commodities 
prices  rose  at  a  10.3  per  cent  rate.  For  farm 
and  food  prices,  the  pace  was  53.1  per  cent. 

The  administration  has  said  that  the  "an- 
nualizing" of  price  Increases  for  any  one 
month  is  misleading,  but  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment regularly  annualizes  them  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 

The  March  increase  In  all  wholesale  prices 
was  2.2  per  cent  before  pnd  after  seasonal 
adjustment.  The  same  was  true  of  the  1.2  per 
cent  increase  in  industrial  commodities 
prices.  Farm  and  food  prices  rose  4.6  per  cent 
before  and  4.7  per  cent  after  adjustment. 

The  department  said  wholesale  prices  of 
consumer  finished  goods — those  at  the  con- 
sumer end  of  the  wholesale  chain — rose  an 
adjusted  2.2  per  cent  for  the  month.  For  fin- 
ished goods  other  than  food,  the  increase  was 
0.5  per  cent.  For  food  heading  into  sviper- 
markets,  the  increase  was  4.6  per  cent,  the 
largest  in  any  month  since  the  department 
began  keeping  track  of  such  prices  In  1947. 

The  administration  has  said  it  expects  farm 
prices  to  start  falling  after  midyear,  as  pro- 
duction starts  catching  up  with  demand,  and 
Stein  said  "there  Is  evidence  .  .  .  prices  of 
several  key  farm  products  have  leveled  off  or 
declined  since  raid-March,"  the  time  prices 
were  sampled. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  "sub- 
stantial" increase  in  industrial  commodities 
prices  was  "disappointing  news."  He  noted 
that  hearings  are  now  being  held  on  lumber 
price  controls  and  that  the  government  plans 
to  sell  off  some  of  the  commodities  in  its 
strategic  stockpiles,  which  would  help  bring 
down  their  prices. 

[From   the   Washington   Star -News.   Apr.   5, 
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Food  Price  Rise  Sets  Record 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

Wholesale  prices  soared  2.2  percent  last 
month,  the  biggest  rise  in  22  years,  with  food 
prices  surging  a  record  4.6  percent,  the  Labor 
Department  reported  today. 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  hinted  In  a  state- 
ment after  the  figures  were  released  that  the 
administration  may  tighten  controls  to  curb 
the  galloping  inflation. 

The  huge  increases  in  wholesale  prices 
will  continue  their  upward  spiral  for  sev- 
eral months,  at  least. 

Accelerating  inflation  has  pushed  Presi- 
dent Nixon  into  clamping  price  ceilings  on 
meat,  bvit  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
Congress  to  crack  down  harder  by  rolling  all 
prices  and  interest  rates  back  to  January 
levels. 

Wholesale  prices  of  livestock  rose  9.3  per- 
cent from  February  to  March,  putting  them 
42.2  percent  higher  than  in  March  1972. 

At  the  next  stage,  wholesale  prices  of 
meats,  poultry  and  flsh  increased  7.8  percent 
last  month  to  a  level  29.7  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 
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The  over-all  wholesale  price  Index  rose  2  2 
percent  last  month,  both  In  absolute  terms 
and  adjusted  for  seasonal  Influences.  That 
was  an  acceleration  from  an  increase  of  l.fl 
percent  seasonally  adjusted  and  1.9  percent 
unadjusted  In  February. 

The  2.2  percent  rise  last  month,  the  sharp- 
est Increase  since  January  1951,  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  war  inflation,  works  out  to 
an  annual  rate  of  26.4  percent,  meaning 
prices  a  year  from  now  would  be  up  26.4  per- 
cent If  increases  continued  at  the  March 
pace. 

Stein  in  his  statement  said,  "The  controls 
system  will  be  adapted  as  necessary  to  play 
Its  most  useful  role  in  restraining  Inflation." 
But  he  emphasized  that  controls  can  work 
only  if  the  federal  budget  is  kept  "under 
prudent  restraint." 

The  wholesale  price  Index  rose  at  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  21.5  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  following 
a  9.6  percent  rate  of  Increase  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1973. 

The  public's  attention  centers  on  farm  and 
food  prices,  but  price  increases  accelerated 
almost  across  the  board. 

Industrial  prices  increased  1.2  percent  last 
month,  actually  and  seasonally  adjusted, 
following  an  Increase  In  February  of  1.1  per- 
cent, or  1   percent  unadjusted. 

Last  months  rise  in  industrial  prices  also 
was  the  sharpest  since  January  1951.  These 
prices  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  10.3  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  following  a  2  percent  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  last  quarter  of  1972. 

Farm  and  food  prices  are  erratic,  but  in- 
dustrial prices  are  considered  a  basic  gauge 
of  underlying  Inflationary  pressures. 

Near  stability  of  Industrial  prices  and  a 
sharply  curtailed  food  price  increases  would 
be  necessary  if  the  administration  Is  to  come 
near  its  goal  of  cutting  the  inflation  rate  at 
the  consumer  level  to  2.5  percent  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

President  Nixon  has  been  criticized  for 
shifting  In  January  from  the  mandatory 
price  and  wage  controls  of  Phase  II  to  the 
largely  voluntary  guidelines  of  Phase  III. 
Stein's  statement  Indicated  the  administra- 
tion may  yield  to  demands  for  a  return  to  a 
control  program  along  the  lines  of  Phase  11. 
Within  the  over-all  wholesale  price  index, 
wholesale  prices  of  consumer  foods — essen- 
tially the  prices  paid  by  retail  markets — 
surged  4.6  percent  seasonally  adjusted  and 
4.5  percent  unadjusted  last  month,  following 
an  Increase  of  1.6  adjusted  or  1.7  percent 
unadjusted  in  February. 

The  4.6  percent  rise,  which  works  out  to 
an  annual  rate  of  55.2  percent,  was  the  big- 
gest Increase  since  the  department  started 
keeping  figures  in  1947. 

Wholesale  prices  on  consumer  foods  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  45  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  last  month  were 
17.4  percent  above  March  1972. 

Wholesale  prices  of  consumer  goods  other 
than  food  rose  0.5  percent  seasonally  adjusted 
and  0.4  unadjusted  last  month,  down  from  a 
1  jjercent  Increase  on  both  bases  in  February. 
These  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.5  per- 
cent in  the  latest  quarter,  and  are  3.4  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  Farm  products  Increased  6.1  per- 
cent seasonally  adjusted  and  6.6  percent  vm- 
adjusted  from  February  to  March,  reaching 
a  level  34.4  percent  above  March  1972.  That 
seasonally  adjusted  increase  was  the  biggest 
since  December  1947. 

In  the  broader  category  of  farm  products 
and  processed  foods  and  feeds,  wholesale 
prices  last  month  rose  4.7  percent  seasonally 
adjusted  and  4.6  percent  unadjusted,  follow- 
ing Increases  of  3.2  and  3.8  percent,  respec- 
tively. In  February. 

These  prices  Increased  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  53.1  percent  to  the 
January-March    quarter,    after    rising    at    a 
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elude  that  such  sentences  are  more  likely 
to  incite  than  to  deter  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities  of 
these  amendments,  a  difference  of  1 
milligram  in  the  weight  of  the  drugs  sold 
by  an  offender  could  make  a  difference  of 
30  or  more  years  in  the  penitentiary,  as- 
suming the  court  convicted  the  over- 
weight pusher.  And  since  the  mandatory 
sentence  is  applicable  only  to  nonaddict 
pushers,  a  sure  way  to  escape  is  to  get 
hooked.  It  offers  a  possible  incentive  to 
addiction. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  before  it 
the  most  comprehensive  proposals  on 
the  Federal  criminal  code  ever  assembled. 
Mandatory  minimiun  sentencing  is 
among  those  proposals.  We  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  question 
again  and  in  a  more  informed  fashion 
than  we  could  on  April  3.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  run  the  real  risk  of  enacting 
counterproductive  legislation,  and  I 
voted  against  both  amendments,  quite 
prepared  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  issue 
with  the  benefit  of  any  additional  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  Omnibus 
Victims   of   Crime   Act,   with   the   Tal- 
madge amendments  included,  upon  final 
passage.  But  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  wrong  now  to 
content  om-selves  with  paying  the  widows 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  instead  of 
saving  their  husbands'  lives.  The  Eisen- 
hower Commission  staff  report  on  fire- 
arms estimated  that  the  U.S.  rate  of  gun 
homicides  is  about  40  times  higher  than 
in  England  and  Wales  where  there  is 
much  stricter  gun  control,  and  the  U.S. 
gun  robbery  rate  may  be  over  60  times 
higher.  Even  when  the  greater  incidence 
of  homicide  and  robbery  In  the  United 
States  is  eliminated  from  the  compari- 
son, statistics  show  that  when  homicide 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  gmis  are  used 
three  times  as  often  as  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  robberies,  guns  are  used 
six  times  as  often  in  the  United  States. 
The  fear  in  our  streets  will  not  be 
relieved  by  this  act  any  more  than  it  has 
been  by  varnished  FBI  statistics  or  the 
self-serving  statements  of  the  President 
and  Attorney   General.   It   will   not   be 
ended  by  mandatory  sentences,  the  death 
penalty,  castration  or  any  of  the  other 
simplistic  suggestions  we  have  received 
lately.  With  crime  rampant  in  the  streets, 
the  people  are  due  some  straight  talk 
and  moral  leadership. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  straight  talk  of  a  con- 
stitutent  on  crime,  law  and  justice.  I 
do  not  know  this  individual  and  will  re- 
spect Ills  anonymity.  He  asks,  eloquently 
and  forceably,  for  commonsense  and  a 
new  political  morality. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  listen  to  the 
people  more,  and  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  an  imknown 
constituent  to  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  27.  1973. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  From  the  White 
House  comes  a  call  to  re-instltute  the  death 


penalty.  From  South  Africa,  perhaps  an  ap- 
propriate citadel  for  the  purpose,  the  White 
House's  resident  religious  presence  issues  a 
call  for  castration. 

One  can  suppose  that  the  desire  might  be 
strong,  if  unspoken  at  this  point,  to  chop 
the  hands  from  shoplifters,  to  gouge  the  eyes 
of  peeping  toms.  to  slice  the  tongues  of 
slanderers.  And  Indeed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  electorate  might  very  well  assent 
to  these  proposals  in  any  currently  held  ref- 
erendum. If  nothing  else,  the  likelihood  of 
the  passage  of  the  newly  proposed  revisions 
in  the  criminal  code  is  probably  quite  high. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  face  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  our  society  on  a  ra- 
tional, compassionate  basis?  At  what  point 
will  we  finally  realize  that  the  "hard  line- 
approach  has  always  been  counterproductive? 
That  a  healthy,  orderly  community  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  high  degree  of  individual 
freedom?  That  the  Law  can  be  effective  and 
just  without  being  oppressive?  That  moral 
questions  simply  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
legislative  fiat? 

Basically  I  am  a  middle-age  male  of  typi- 
cal lethargic  tendencies.  I  like  order  and 
routine.  I  am  distressed  by  chaos  and  con- 
flict. I  am  content  to  leave  and  to  be  left 
alone,  undisturbed.  Why,  then,  do  I  feel  this 
rage  and  frustration?  Why  do  I  bombard  my 
legislators  in  the  manner  of  a  common  scold? 
Whence  comes  this  rising  rebelliousness? 

It  is,  I  think,  because  of  the  affront  to 
everything  for  which  we  supposedly  stand. 
I  cry  out  m  this  way  because  to  remain  si- 
lent In  the  face  of  this  barrage  seems  to  me 
to  run  the  danger  of  giving  tacit  approval 
to  that  which  ought  to  be  e.xposed  for  what 
it  is:  a  series  of  gross  insults  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  thus,  because  we  are  a  nation  of 
Individuals,  to  our  national   purposes. 

I  have  come,  reluctantly,  to  feel  that  our 
Executive  leadership  has,  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  been  disastrous.  For  various 
reasons  which  In  retrospect  seem  to  have 
been  considered  only  in  the  most  shaUow 
way,  we  have  had  a  chronic  cold  war,  two 
hot  ones,  a  bully-boy  Invasion  of  one  Car- 
ibbean state,  a  near  miss  or  two  in  another, 
and  heaven  knows  how  i.iany  minor  Inci- 
dents of  muscle  flexing— the  upshot  of  which 
has  been  to  leave  us  with  a  bloated  military 
machine  calling  most  of  the  shots  in  eco- 
nomics and  in  foreign  relations,  a  thoroughly 
distorted  set  of  social  goals,  near  runaway  In- 
flation, utterly  alienated  minority  groups  of 
all  persuasions,  crime-  and  drug-ridden 
communities  of  all  sizes,  and  a  general  sense 
that  we  are  demonstrably  less  secure  In  our 
persons  and  In  our  futures  than  when  it  all 
began. 

And  the  answers  proposed?  Tlie  shoddiest 
banalities.  I  am  appalled  at  the  pandering  to 
fear,  prejudice  and  the  desire  for  vengeance. 
I  am  dismayed  at  the  shallow  appeal  to  a 
dubious  "morality."  I  am  disheartened  by 
the  knowledge  that,  at  this  late  date,  the 
only  leadership  given  us  is  back  toward 
long  discredited  repressions  which  never, 
never  can  do  the  Job  that  nuist  be  done  lii 
a  free  society. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  do  have  a  job  to  do. 
We  do  have  problems — serious  ones  of  crime 
and  poverty  and  addiction.  We  do  need  an- 
swers. We  do  need  ways  to  cope  with  di- 
lemmas which  have  no  answers.  But  we  do 
not  need  to  extend  an  already  overlong  vic- 
tory of  know-nothlngism  in  high  places.  We 
just  cant  go  in  the  direction  proposed.  It 
offends  every  decency  we  supposedly  stand 
for,  and  verifies  the  worst  charges  made 
against  us. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  months  and 
years  spent  by  thoughtful  men  and  women 
trying  to  find  out  those  things  we  need  to 
know  about  our  society  and  ourselve.s.  Tlilnk 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  turned  out 
at  the  bidding  of  Presidents:  on  poverty,  on 
our  cities,  on  civil  disorder,  on  racial   and 
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ethnic  Interrelationships,  on  obscenity,  on 
drugs,  on  more  subjects  than  I  can  now 
readily  bring  to  mind. 

And.  uniformly,  these  same  President, 
have  "rejected"  the  findings  of  the  study 
group  members— not  to  mention  the  wealt'". 
of  Independent  research  data  available  in 
any  good  library.  Instead,  we  plunge  aheat 
with  proposals  for  Increased  doses  of  th-* 
same  medicines  which  have  proved  so  utterly 
without  merit  that  the  problems  they  ari 
touted  to  ameliorate  only  grow  worse  wlt'i 
their  application. 
And  so  we  \ave  now  the  same  old,  tired 
get  tough  "  proposals  all  gimmicked  up  and 
presented  with  the  pompous  morallzlns 
deemed  essential  for  the  occasion  We  are 
asked  to  re-lnstltute  the  death  penalty  u» 
the  face  of  all  reputable  findings  that  It 
deters  no  one.  and  only  adds  a  dimension  of 
brutality  to  the  State's  method  of  copIn<' 
with  Its  problems.  We  are  asked  to  stiffen 
penalties  for  drug  usage  and  abuse  in  iho 
face  of  overwhehnlng  evidence  that  such  an 
approach  will  not  work— that  It  is  probably 
In  great  part  just  such  strictures  which  make 
dealing  in  drugs  a  hlghfy  prrofitable  chal- 
lenge, thereby  accentuating  the  problem. 

We  are  asked  seriously  to  accept  a  ncwlv 
proposed  criminal  code  which,  among  other 
things,  deals  in  moral  areas  best  left  out  of 
any  statutes,  and  which,  m  other  areas  need- 
ing attention,  seems  designed  more  to  re- 
press than  to  protect,  to  quash  disagreement 
rather  than  to  let  fresh  air  in.  Thanks  to  the 
1968  crime  bUls  misuse,  we  are  now  lavinf 
thanks  to  the  LEAA,  a  foundation  which 
could  easily,  under  slogans  of  law  and  order 
bring  us  to  "1984"  several  vear  ahead  of 
schedule.  Now  we  are  asked  to  back  up  the 
overblown  hardware  with  statutory  Imprimi- 
tur. 

Senator,  whether  I  ever  see  an  Issue  of 
"Playboy"  or  "Penthouse"  again  Is  of  little 
distress  to  me.  Whether  "adult "  bookstores 
and  film  houses  disappear  Is  of  little  con- 
cern. Yet  In  a  real  sense  I  know  that  a  "crack- 
down" on  "obscenity"  would  deprive  me  of 
my  right  to  exercise  a  judgment,  even  of  a 
comparative  for  instructional  purposes  for 
my  children.  And  I  would,  I  fear,  to  that  ex- 
tent be  less  able  to  insist  on  my  right  to  pos- 
sess and  read  anything  which  dealt  In  words 
Ideas  or  descriptions  offensive  to  the  remnant 
auiiiority. 

I  would  look  with  joy  upon  a  world  in 
which,  at  any  hour.  In  any  place,  mv  loved 
ones  could  walk  without  fear  of  personal 
violence.  Yet  we  avoid  dealing  with  root 
causes  and  ways  to  maintain  order  \vl»h 
minimum  force,  refuse  to  attack  the  out- 
rageous use  of  firearms  with  effective  con- 
trols, and  preach  more  weaponry,  more  ston- 
and-frlsk.  more  preventive  detention,  while 
leaving  our  court  and  prison  svstem  to  de- 
cay even  further.  True,  in  an  armed  camp, 
the  streets  are  often  safe — except  per'ians 
from  the  street  patrols. 

It  would  not  disturb  me  If  I  never  p.gain 
hear  the  names  Ellsberg.  Anderson.  Scale 
"Ylppie".  etc..  etc.  Nor  do  I  consider  Sander 
Vanoucur  or  William  Bucklev  the  source 
from  whom  all  wisdom  flows.  For  rca.so"s 
having  to  do  with  tne  way  I  would  like  to  fe.-l 
about  my  government.  I  fervently  wish  I  hr.d 
never  heard  of  he  Watergate,  or  at  least  th.it 
it  would  not  leap  at  me  from  the  paper.':  each 
day. 

And  yet.  If  contrary  opinions  are  given  no 
platform,  don't  we  aUo  Insulate  ourselves 
from  the  healthy  growth  that  can  come  from 
vigorous  give  and  take?  It  Is  true  that  dissent 
may  sometimes  breed  rather  uiicomforlal^le 
discussion— but  it  also  affords  redre.ts  from 
c"ipre-ston.  And  if  I  don'i  know  how  mv  gov- 
ernment has  wounded  me,  am  I  really  better 
off'  ^^urely  I  will  come  to  be  aware  that  it  Is 
to  be  trusted  simply  by  my  own  experiences. 
But  it  may  then  be  too  late. 

Ii  may  even  now  be  too  late  for  painless  so- 
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Uitlons.  But  isn't  It  time  to  listen  to  those 
who  have  Immersed  themselves  In  the  study 
of  cause  and  efTect?  Isnt  It  time  to  tate  to 
heart  the  reports  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  commissioned  to  tell  us  how 
our  social  disruptions  have  come  about — 
and  what  can  be  done  about  them?  Isn't  It 
time  to  seek  out  the  best  counsel,  rather  than 
that  which  accentuates  the  worst  In  return 
for  some  unthinking  votes? 

There  must  be — there  surely  Is — a  better 
way  than  the  path  down  which  It  Is  pro- 
posed we  travel.  But  I  fear  that  the  appeal 
to  the  emotions  Is  so  strong  that  we  may 
be  led  that  way  to  our  long  term  detriment — 
unless  strong  voices  are  heard  to  the  con- 
trary— unless  good  men  now  stand  up  and 
reaffirm  our  national  purposes  In  the  spirit 
of  the  best  that  Is  ta  us. 

I  am,  In  all  candor,  weary  of  writing  letters 
like  this  which  sound  more  and  more  queru- 
lous even  to  me.  But  I  shall  continue  to 
write,  tf  only  to  let  you  and  my  other  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  know  that  there  are 
those  of  us  who  are  as  dlstiirbed  about  our 
problems  as  any  of  the  "hard-liners."  We 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  reason  and  the 
results  of  empirical  testing  point  toward  a 
far,  far  different  prescription  for  relief.  We 
are  certain  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals would  do  violence  to  our  system,  while 
missing  their  supposed  target  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Please,  Senator  Stevenson,  your  yolce  le 
needed. 

Sincerely, 


ON  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  WEEK 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  recorded  history,  man 
has  twisted  plant  and  animal  fibers  into 
yams  for  baskets,  nets,  and  fabrics  which 
have  given  him  the  clothing  and  shelter 
necessary  for  survival. 

The  making  of  yam.  fabric,  and  cloth- 
ing has  been  an  integral  part  of  all  cul- 
tures as  far  back  as  anyone  can  deter- 
mine. We  know,  for  example,  that  in 
ancient  India,  people  spun  yam  from 
cotton  they  called  "vegetable  lamb"  and 
wove  cloth  from  it  even  before  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  thousands 
of  years,  flax  was  cultivated  in  Meso- 
potamia. Assyria,  and  Egypt  and  its  fibers 
were  spun  into  yarn.  In  China,  silk  man- 
ufacture began  sometime  around  2640 
B.C.  when  the  people  experimented  with 
the  culture  of  silkworms  and  tested  the 
practicability  of  using  the  thread  from 
the  cocoon  for  yam  which  would  be 
Woven  into  fabric. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  an  infant 
textile  industry  was  spawned  during  the 
Industrial  Revoluntion,  and  ever  since 
then,  it  has  served  us  well  as  a  provider 
of  jobs  and  the  clothing  and  shelter 
which  has  contributed  to  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Today,  textile  manufacturing  is  one  of 
our  most  basic  and  essential  industries, 
providing  employment  for  nearly  1 
million  people,  directly,  and  another  2.4 
million  in  apparel  and  related  industries. 
Textile  and  apparel  manufacturing  today 
accoimt  for  one  of  every  eight  manufac- 
turing Jobs  in  this  country  and  provide 
an  annual  payroll  of  $10  billion. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  major  cus- 
tomer for  our  675,000  cotton  farms  and 
the  sole  customer  for  200,000  wool  grow- 
ers. In  addition,  112.000  jobs  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  industry  depend  on  textiles. 
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The  textile  industry  h  as  helped  make 
our  Armed  Fcu-ces  th^  best  clothed, 
housed,  and  protected  \n  the  worid.  The 
industry  has  been  called  second  only  to 
steel  in  military  importance. 

While  many  of  our  tfextile  miSs  are 
concentrated  in  the  Southeast  and  New 
England  States,  textiles, 
sense,  a  national  induitry.  There  are 
some  7,000  textile  manu  acturing  plants 
in  42  States  turning  out 
17  billion  square  yards  c  f  fabric  for  use 
by  industry  and  consmnprs. 

While    the    textile 
steeped  in  ti-adition.  it  is 
modern  of  our  American 


1  lanuf  acture  is 
one  of  the  most 
industries,  con- 


tributing  significantly   ta  our   explora 


i  higher  stand- 
the  world. 


tion  of  outer  space  and 
ard  of  living  throughout 

It  is,  therefore,  most  a  ppropriate  that 
our  Nation  during  N  ktional  Textile 
Week.  April  1-7,  honors  this  industry 
and  the  contribution  U 
of  life  it  is  making  day 

All  Americans  should 


a  better  way 
n  and  day  out. 
join  in  paying 


tribute     to    an     indust:y    which     has 


throughout  our  history 
much  to  the  betterment 
his  comfort,  convenience 


contributed  so 
)f  mankind  and 
and  prosperity. 


COST  OP  LIVING  COl  FNCIL  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  ON  LUMBER  PRICES 


lumber 
rem  irks 


situat  on 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
of  Living  Council  is  in 
public  hearings  on  the 
rapid  increases  in 
prices.  Some  of  my 
tion  to  the  responsiblliti 
dealing  with  this 
this,  I  ask  imanimous 
statement  be  printed 

There  being  no 
ment  was  ordered  to  b€ 
Record,  as  follows 
Statxmemt  of  Senator 

Cost  of  Living  Councii, 

ON   Lumber   Prices, 

In  1988  Congress 
of  2.6  million  new  and 
per  year  for  a  ten  year 
produced  only  1.5  million 
1972  have  we  begun  to 
commitment  for  home 
million  bousing  starts.  W< 
to  face  up  to  a  serious 
plywood   supply   and    prlc< 
heavy  demand  situation, 
back  away  from  the 
1968  for  a  level  of  housing 
decent  housing  for 
solution  to  easing  the 
demand. 

Congress   has   made   the 
housing  goals;  It  is  also 
gress  to  make  the 
the  raw  materials  for  this 
areas  where  It  has  the 
construction  Items  come 
Ing  timber  harvest  from 
vate   lands,   and   from 
those  public  and  private 
are  responsive  to ,  Intenslv  i 
ment,  there  needs  to  be  the 
funding  for  long-range 
talned  yield  production  fo 

Price  ceilings  and  press 
crash  programs  as  an 
price  stabilization  can  on: 
a  short-term  band-aid 
eSort  Is  made  to  insure 
forestry  on  productive 
the  full  allowable  cut  un 


Pn  isident, 


,  the  Cost 
he  final  day  of 
subject  of  recent 
and  plywood 
call  atten- 
of  Congress  in 
In  view  of 
consent  that  this 
the  Record. 
the  state- 
printed  in  the 
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Jamfs  a.  McClxtre  to 
PtTBUc  Hearings 
AprA.   5,    1973 
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sustained  yield  and  multlpl  s  use  be  made 
available  for  harvest. 

The  Forest  Oervlce  stanilard  land  use 
classification  has  many  designations  under 
the  total  Gross  National  Poisst  Area.  These 
reflect  the  capability  of  the  jumd  to  serve  a 
variety  of  uses.  The  commerc  ial  fmrest  lands 
are  those  lands  that  can  gr<  w  timber  on  a 
sustained  yield  level  for  our  leeds.  All  those 
lands  so  designated  must  be  a  vaUable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  allowable  cut,  recognizing  full 
attentlOTi  to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  needs  to  be  emphi  sized  that  this 
word  environment  Includes  jur  social,  eco- 
ncMnlc,  as  well  as  natural,  piirts  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Funding,  manpower,  and  tinber  access  are 
all  key  targets  to  accompllst  the  Job.  Since 
timber  growing  is  a  long-tem  project,  the 
commitment  must  be  made  an  a  long  term 
basis.  Recent  Increased  atten  Ion  to  the  nat- 
ural environment  In  planni  ig  timber  har- 
vest activities  has  resulted  n  more  money 
necesBary  to  prepare  a  tbnber  sale.  Last  ye«rs 
suit  on  National  Forest  ro^ess  areas  has 
created  an  impact  In  redu<ing  the  Forest 
Service  ability  to  develop  nei  r  areas  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  for  timber  harvest  with- 
out greatly  Increased  costs,  flme  and  man- 
power. 

Forest  Service  Permanent 
tags  for  the  following  years 

1974 __ __ 

1973  

1972  

1971 


SOf  t'W  DOd 


lumber  are 
billion  board  feet 
drift  1970  Timber 
Service;  part 
must  lie  tn 


'  ^r«st 


ansirer 
volujne. 


li 
28 


I  rom  the  United 
the  past  four 
billion  board 

Imports  Jumped 
to  8.87  billion 
In  balance  of 


Personnel  Cell- 
arer 

18,810 

20,400 

20,575 

— 21,515 

This  is  hardly  a  fviU  commi  tment  to  a  long 
term  solution  of  the  problem  of  timber  sup- 
ply! ^ 

Trees  that  can  make 
dying  at  a  level  of  11.35 
per  year,  according  to  the 
Review  published  by  the 
of  the  increased  supply 
recovering  more  of  this 

Total  softwood  log  exports 
States  rose  by  33  percent 
years  to  the  1972  level  of 
feet.  Our  Canadian  lumber 
53  percent  in  the  same  perlo^ 
board  feet.  Hardly  a  net  galf 
payments. 

The  above  statistics  sugges'  we  need  to  get 
to  work  at  home  and  realize  the  wood  grow- 
ing capability  that  our  forest  lands  can  con- 
tribute under  sound  intensive  forest  man- 
agement. 

Part  of  the  problem  with 
prices  and  supply  has  to  do 
of  raw  material  available  to 
plywood  manufacturers, 
Fwest  Service,  and  other 
cles  selling  timber.  These 
on  a  "residual  value  concept" 
on  a  lumber  sales  index 
behind   the    current    market 
months.  I  cite  this  as 
that  In  a  highly  volatile 
ward  or  downward,  the  cost 
is  not  responsive  to  the  sam^ 
market  change.  If  It  is  the  ob. 
llsh  a  celling  on  prices,  a  loo^ 
tory  might  tell  us  It  is  ]\^st 
aider  establishing  a  "floor 
"celling  on  proflts".  For  exam^l 
Wood  Products  Association 
larch  Index  (1957  to  1960 
high  In  April    1969  of   130 
off  tn  January  1971   to  78.3! 
1973.  it  was  back  to  132.05 
1973.  it  rose  to  150.04,  and 
v/lll  be  still  higher.  All  of 
receive  careful  consideration 
any  effective  and  equitable 
stabilization  program.  The 
nation,  projected  housing 
many  other  factors  may  chat 
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and  plywood  economic  picture  as  drastically 
as  the  1969-1971  change  cited  above. 

We  are  only  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  a 
sophisticated  pirogram  of  price  regulation  Is 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  Price  controls 
without  a  fully  funded  program  directed  to 
forest  management,  on  those  lands  so  desig- 
nated for  timber  production,  will  lead  us  to 
going  around  in  circles  getting  nowhere. 

Adequate  funding  for  growing  and  manag- 
ing timber,  forest  access,  and  manpower  to  do 
the  job  may  create  the  situation  where  the 
Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  (which  has  not 
been  repealed  or  amended) ,  can  come  Into 
play,  and  this  present  situation  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  resolve  Itself  without  re- 
sorting to  price  controls. 

An  of  us  Involved — Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Public — need  to  have  a  hand 
In  getting  the  show  on  the  road. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
revealing  survey  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In  the 
final  part  of  a  six -part  series,  "Land  in 
Jeopardy,"  the  Monitor  printed  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  readers  of  the  series  to  fill 
out  and  send  in,  if  they  so  desired. 

A  total  of  1,449  readers  did  so.  And, 
overwhelmingly,  they  said  there  was  a 
need  for  both  more  environmental  regu- 
lation and  better  consumer  protection. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  those  answering 
agreed  with  a  suggestion  similar  to  an 
amendment  that  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  I  have  cosponsored  as  title  VI 
of  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Act 
of  1973. 

In  the  Monitor  questionnaire,  72  per- 
cent of  the  readers  said  that: 

Developers  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
any  land  until  all  pollution  control  and  land- 
use  permits  required  for  lakes,  canals,  sew- 
age, or  solid-waste  disposal  have  been  au- 
thorized by  public  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cahn's  report  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  the  results  of  this  survey 
be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  6, 
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Land  Use 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — "Land  developers  have 
failed  to  control  themselves.  Therefore,  con- 
trols must  be  applied." 

This  comment  from  a  Stamford,  Conn., 
reader  typifies  many  of  the  1,449  replies 
received  by  March  1  to  a  questionnaire  pub- 
lished with  the  final  Installment  of  the  re- 
cent six-part  series  on  the  abuses  of  the 
Installment  land-sales  industry. 

A  total  of  1.015  individuals  (70  percent) 
would  tighten  regulation  of  the  Industry. 
Only  18  people  (less  than  1  percent)  would 
decrease  regulation. 

Readers  of  the  series  were  also  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  increased  environmental 
protection  for  the  land.  Seventy-two  percent 
Indicated  that  developers  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  any  land  until  all  pollution 
control  and  land-use  permits  required  for 
lakes,  canals,  sewage,  or  solid-waste  disposal 
have  been  authorized  by  federal  agencies. 

Only  2  percent  said  that  no  new  regula- 
tions are  needed  to  preserve  the  land. 

A  majority  also  f  avcMed : 


(58  percent)  requiring  developers  to  post 
performance  bonds  to  guarantee  Installation 
of  promised  faculties. 

(61  percent)  requiring  developers  to  ad- 
vertise only  those  facilities  which  already 
exist  at  whose  provision  is  guaranteed. 

(56  percent)  requiring  written  warning 
from  develc^iers  that  they  do  not  resell  land 
for  the  buyer  when  this  is  Indeed  the  case. 

(58  percent)  requiring  developers  to  con- 
form with  state  land  use  planning  before 
selling  any  lots. 

All  but  17  of  those  answering  indicated 
they  would  extend  the  present  federal  48- 
hour  "cooling-ofT'  period  in  which  a  buyer 
can  revoke  his  sales  contract  and  would 
make  It  Irrevocable  (the  right  can  now  be 
waived).  Fifty-five  percent  said  they  favored 
a  two-week  cooling-off  period. 

STTRVET    CALLED    HEUTXTL 

"The  Christian  Science  Monitor  survey 
shows  that,  once  again,  the  American  public 
Is  far  ahead  of  our  institutions  In  its  aware- 
ness of  a  serious  environmental  problem 
and  in  its  willingness  to  have  something 
effective  done  about  it,"  commented  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson  (D)  of  Wisconsin.  Senator 
Nelson  has  Introduced  the  second  home  and 
subdivision  regulation  bill  which  would  re- 
quire developers,  before  any  lots  are  sold,  to 
acquire  a  permit  ttoBi  a  state  land  use  plan- 
ning agency  and  to  confcHm  with  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU  (D)  of  Arizona,  spon- 
sor In  the  House  of  both  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental legislation,  said  the  Monitor 
readers'  response  would  help  in  corroborating 
the  need  for  new  laws. 

"The  number  and  character  of  the  re- 
sponses to  the  Monitor  survey  show  that  the 
people  are  simply  fed  up  with  the  poorly 
planned  and  underfinanced  developments  as 
weU  as  with  shoddy  land-sales  practices," 
said  Mr.  UdaU. 

"In  addition,"  he  said,  "I  am  hopeful  that 
this  significant  response  to  the  Monitor's 
questionnaire  will  demonstrate  the  need  for 
passage  of  the  bUl  strengthening  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Act.  Congress  must  move  on  these  two 
fronts  to  save  the  remaining  laud  and  pro- 
tect the  consumer." 

Administrator  George  K.  Bernstein  of  the 
Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sale  Registration 
(OILSR)  of  the  federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  believes 
that  the  current  act  requires  some  changes 
to  better  protect  the  public.  He  says  amend- 
ments now  are  being  drafted. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  Monitor  readers 
certainly  reflect  the  general  tenor  of  con- 
sumer complaints  we  have  received,"  Mr. 
Bernstein  said. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  argue  against  the 
need  for  some  greater  federal  regulatory  role 
if  states  do  not  very  significantly  Increase 
their  efforts  to  regulate  developers,"  he 
added. 

Replies  to  the  Monitor  questionnaire  came 
from  every  states,  from  Canada,  and  from 
service  men  overseas.  Many  of  the  readers 
gave  comments  and  signed  their  names,  al- 
though this  was  not  provided  for  in  the  ques- 
tion form.  Some  comments  extended  to  sev- 
eral extra  pages. 

FEDERAL   REGULATION    OPPOSED 

Although  the  majority  of  replies  advocated 
increased  regulation,  many  readers  opposed 
federal  resulation.  or  expressed  philosophical 
doubts. 

"The  federal  government  already  has  too 
much  to  do  with  our  lives  as  It  Is,"  comment- 
ed a  man  from  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Calif. 
"We  are  utterly  tired  of  being  taken  care  of. 
The  American  people  should  act  like  big 
boys  and  girls  and  think  and  look  before  they 
buy." 

Manuel  S.  Klausner  of  Los  Angeles  said  he 
believed  the  series  "has  been  strongly  biased 
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in  favor  of  stronger  government  controls, 
and  accordingly  I  would  expect  the  response 
to  your  questionnaire  to  be  highly  distorted 
in  support  of  the  'knee-Jerk'  pass-more -laws 
approach. 

"I  hate  to  see  increasing  government  in- 
volvement and  controls  in  areas  where  the 
indivlduai  should  accept  some  responsibili- 
ties. However,  I  do  think  that  government 
controls  are  necessary  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment." 

"All  reports  show  that  land  developers  have 
failed  to  control  themselves,"  wrote  Shirley 
Haner  of  Consumer  Information  Ser%'ices, 
Stamford,  Conn.  "Therefore,  controls  must 
be  applied." 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  replies  Indicated 
the  readers  had  been  solicited  to  buy  land 
in  remote  subdivisions,  and  73  percent  of 
the  people  said  they  had  been  promised  gifts 
or  free  trips.  About  one  fourth  of  those  re- 
plying said  they  had  purchased  land  In  re- 
mote subdivisions,  and  61  percent  of  the  buy- 
ers said  they  had  seen  the  land  before  buying 
it.  The  purchasers  were  exactly  evenly  divided 
as  to  whether  they  felt  "generally  dissatis- 
fied" or  "generally  happy"  with  their  trans- 
actions. 

OILSR  Chief  of  Enforcement  Richard  H. 
Heidermann  said  that  testimony  received  at 
public  hearings  and  complaints  received  by 
mall  Indicate  that  the  dissatisfaction  fre- 
quently does  not  occur  until  several  years 
after  purchase. 

"Buyers  continually  confuse  the  develop- 
er's selling  price  with  the  true  market  value," 
Mr.  Heidermann  said.  "And  some  developers 
periodically  notify  purchasers  that  prices  of 
similar  lots  or  the  value  of  their  land  has  in- 
creased. When  the  purchasers  complete  their 
contract  they  often  find  that  promised  im- 
provements have  not  been  made  and  that  the 
resale  value  is  considerably  less  than  the 
price  they  have  paid." 

"SECOND  home"  concept 

Several  readers  complained  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  "second  home"  concept. 

"Ecological  damage  is  related  to  too  many 
people.  And  to  multiply  that  by  having  two 
houses  is  absurd,"  conunented  a  woman  from 
Emigrant,  Mont.  "If  people's  own  sense  of 
responsibility  csinnot  lead  them  to  reduce 
their  luxuries,  then  the  government  must." 

A  reply  from  a  woman  In  Bumaby,  B.C.. 
noted  that  simpler  living  style  Is  needed.  "I 
think  one  home  is  enough  in  most  cases,  in 
view  of  environmental  warnings,"  she  wrote. 

"Very  few  people  can  afford  a  second  home," 
noted  a  reader  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  "A  per- 
son who  considers  a  second  home  should  con- 
sult his  banker  and  be  told  if  his  income 
warrants  such  an  investment." 

Many  questionnaires  asked  for  advice  on 
where  and  how  to  resell  lots,  something 
neither  this  newspaper  nor  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  able  to  give. 

A  particularly  difficult  decision  for  many 
people  is  whether  or  not  to  continue  paying 
on  installment  contracts. 

"A  land  sales  contract  Is  like  having  a 
tiger  by  the  tall,"  commented  a  man  on  Or- 
lando. Pla.  "We  bought  land  and  can't  afford 
to  forfeit  the  money,  and  can't  afford  to  keep 
paying  $5!)  a  month.  And  It  has  no  resale 
vaiue  compared  to  what  I  have  in  it." 

A  Wisconsin  couple  wrote  that  they  bought 
three  lots  under  pressure  and  now  have  "too 
much  money  invested  to  let  them  go.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  find  to  resell,  and  we  badly 
need  this  money  now." 

"We  did  not  really  need  this  jwoperty" 
wrote  a  woman  In  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  A  reader 
who  described  himself  as  a  "senior  citizen" 
said  all  bis  money  "is  in  these  lots  and  I  am 
forced  to  live  near  poverty  to  pay  the  exor- 
bitant real  estate  taxes." 

A  number  of  replies  place  the  blame  on 
salesmen.  They  advocated  strict  licensing 
laws  and  more  developer  responsibility  for 
salesmen's  tactics. 
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LACK    or    QUALITY.   ETHICS 

An  El  Paso,  Texas,  man  wrote  that  he  had 
worked  for  four  land  developers  and  resigned 
eBiCh  position  for  the  same  reason:  "lack  of 
quality  and  ethics  In  operation."  I  regret  my 
own  sales  tactics  and  wish  I  could  return  all 
monies  collected  from  my  customers,"  he  said. 
"Installment  land  sales  is  truly  a  national 
disgrace.  Would  that  every  citizen  could  read 
this  series,  then  do  something  to  ameliorate 
the  deplorable  situation." 

Another  reader  said:  "The  tap  root  of  the 
whole  problem  is  the  salesman  ..nd  his  end- 
less lies.  Salesmen  should  by  federal  law  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  their  tactics." 

But  another  reader  who  Identifled  himself 
as  a  salesman  said  a  licensing  law  was  not 
the  answer.  "As  a  salesman,  I  can  assure  you 
that  requiring  licenses  will  not  Improve  the 
morality  of  the  sales  force.  The  employers 
have  the  real  control  over  the  way  they  want 
their  land  marketed." 

Several  people  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  better  education  at  home  and  in  schools. 

"Begin  showing  parents  and  teachers  they 
must  teach  the  young  that  one  never  gets 
something  for  nothing,"  commented  a  Den- 
ver woman.  "Apparently  It  is  too  late  for 
adults  to  learn  now." 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Armstrong  of  Carmel,  Calif, 
commented  that  from  40  years  experience 
In  the  consumer  credit  field  he  had  found 
few  people  read  the  fine  print  In  a  contract. 
"A  mandatory  course  in  high  schools  stress- 
ing the  Importance  of  'read  before  you  sign' 
would  help  reduce  the  present  unwise  prac- 
tice," he  wrote. 

Mrs.  WUllam  A.  Cole  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  forfeited  the  down  payment  on  a  lot, 
commented  that:  "I  learned  a  lesson  of  'sales 
resistance'  at  the  age  of  21.  It  was  worth  the 
price  to  me." 

Not  all  are  taken  In  by  high -pressure  sales 
tactics  though.  In  answer  to  the  question 
about  free  gifts,  a  St.  Louis  man  commented: 
"Five  years  ago  I  received  a  free  transistor 
radio  from  a  land  sales  company,  but  never 
bought  any  land.  The  firm  went  banltrupt. 
However,  the  radio  still  works." 

Support  for  honest  developers  was  reg- 
istered by  a  number  of  people.  "Some  com- 
panies are  no  doubt  on  the  up  and  up  and 
should  not  be  penalized  for  what  the  others 
have  done,"  said  a  New  York  State  woman. 

Many  of  those  responding  felt  strongly 
that  the  most  Important  factor  was  protec- 
tion of  the  land. 

"I  own  land  that  could  be  subdivided," 
wrote  a  woman  from  Seattle,  Wash.  "But  I 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  any  good  leg- 
islation— our  earth  must  come  first." 

The  Questions  That  Were  Asked 
Recently  this  newspaper  published  a  six- 
part  report  on  the  blUlon-doUar  business  of 
Installment  land  sales.  The  report  found  that 
while  some  companies  have  done  a  good  Job, 
others  have  gypped  the  public  and  ruined  the 
environment.  Today's  page  analyzes  reader 
response  to  a  questionnaire  (reprinted  below) 
which  accompanied  the  final  article  In  the 
Jan.  17-24  Monitor  series. 

1.     PKOMISEO    FACILITIES 

Many  people  buy  land  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  development  will  be  like  in  the  future, 
expecting  lakes,  ski  slopes,  roads,  and  ade- 
quate utility  services.  These  facilities  will 
only  become  a  reality  If  the  seller  has  the 
money  or  takes  the  action  to  Install  them. 
Complaints  from  numerous  buyers  Indicate 
that  facilities  promised  are  not  delivered.  To 
solve  this  problem,  federal  law  should: 

(A)  Require  developers  to  post  perform- 
ance bonds  prior  to  making  sales,  to  guar- 
antee the  Installation  of  promised  facilities, 
69  percent. 

(B)  Require  the  sales  contract  to  list  all 
promised  facilities  and  legally  bind  the  sell- 
er to  complete  them.  64  percent. 
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(C)  Require  that  the 
faculties  be  completed  I 
sales  In  the  development. 

(D)  Leave  the  situation 
that  requires  bonds  or  pre-., 
would  hamper  development 
the  price  of  lots.  1  percent. 

2.    COOLING-OFF    tERIOD 

Some  people  sign  Instalfnent 
contracts  hastily  without 
eratlon.  Most  buyers  who 
to  federal  and  state  agencU  3 
would  have  bought  If  they 
over."  Most  land  companlei 
vast   majority  of  sales   are 
time  they  meet  a  buyer.  Tc 
lem,  federal  law  should : 

(A)  Provide  the  followln  j 
of  time  during  which  the  h  ayer 
his  contract  for  any  reason 
get  his  money  back.  2  days 
3  percent,  I  week  17  percen 
cent. 

(B)  Provide  a  cancellati4n 
cannot  be  waived  by  the 
fers  he  may  get  from  a  developer 

(C)  Allow    no    cancellations 
fraudulent  sales  practices, 
the   government  to  protect 
as   the   developer  has  madi 
In  a  property  report.  A 
people  should  live  up  to  obligations 
cent. 
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3.   SOLICIT atic^ 

Many   prospects   for  land 
Into  signing  contracts  by  eli  borate 
Ing  sent  through  the  mail  01 
made  by  telephone,  at  free 
In  conjunction  with  free 
Later,  they  may  find  that 
it  was  represented.  To  solve 
velopers  should: 

(A)  Be  required  to  subm 
to  the  government  for 
21  percent. 

(B)  Be  required  to  advejllse 
facilities  which  already 
vision  is  guaranteed  by  bonding 

(C)  Be    required    to   perform 
advertised.  38  percent. 

(D)  Be  required  to  Incorporate 
tised  promises  In  the  sales 
cent. 

(E)  Not  be  Interfered  with 
ment  should  not  act  as  a 
Trade  Commission  laws  now 
advertising  adequately.  3  percent 
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4.  SALES  PRACTI  ;ES 


Some  people  are  induced 
exaggerated  statements  abou  t 
its,  by  promises  made  by 
back  guarantees,  offers  to 
the  buyer  at  any  time,  or 
ances  that  the  contract  onl ' 
ervatlon"  for  a  lot  and  not 
to  buy  It.  To  solve  this 

(A)  The  government  shoild 
land  to  reveal  Its  present  and  projected 
It  should  require  this  infomjition 
in  advertising  and  property 
cent. 

(B)  All  salesmen   for  Installment 
vlders  should  be  required  to 
license.  28  percent. 

(C)  Developers  should  be 
vise  all  purchasers  In  writlfg 
not  buy  back  or  resell  the 
unless  they  actually  do  proijde 
56  percent. 

(D)  All  that  is  needed  Is 
ment  of  the  present  federal 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Comi  ilssion 
tlons   which    prohibit   unfai 
fraudulent  sales  practices, 
tlon  Is  needed.  23  percent. 

s.  envibonmeiIt 
Premature  subdivision  of 
quate  state  land  planning 
may  barm  natural  areas  tha 
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served  for  future  generations 
activities  such  as  building  rojids 
trees,  digging  canals,  and 
lakes  may  lead  to  pollution  or 
mental  problems.  I  believe  1 

(A)  States  should  require  .^ 
divisions  to  conform  to  a  lan( 
pared  by  a  public  agency  as  _. 
for  selling  any  lots.  58  percent 

(B)  Developers  should  not 
sell  any  land  untU  all  pollution 
and-use  permits  required  foi 
sewage,   or  solid-waste  disposal 
authorized  by  public  agencies,  "i 

(C)  Bonds  should  be  requlrep 
to  compensate  for  damage 
ment.  31  percent. 

(D)  Resort-land  developmer  ts 
homes    should    provide    re 
space  more  ample  than  In 
visions.  34  percent. 

(E)  State   and  local 

adequately  provide  for  prior 
control  of  such  developments, 
latlons  are  needed.  2  percent 

6.    FEDERAL 

Many  observers  feel  that 
regulating    the    developers 
enough  and  that  there  are 
law.  The  Industry  Itself  Is  c 
regulation.  The  government  _ 

(A)  Increase  regulation  of 
70  percent. 

(B)  Decrease  it.  1  percent. 

(C)  Be  allowed  to  represei 
buyers  in  civil  class  action  £ 
ages.  48  percent. 

7.    PERSONAL 

Have  you : 

(A)  Ever   been   solicited 
land?  81  percent. 

(B)  Been  promised  gifts  or 
trips  to  buy  land?  73  percent. 

(C)  Ever  purchased  land 
divisions?  24  percent. 

8.   IP   YOU   BOUGHT   LAND, 

(A)  See  the  land  before 
61  percent. 

(B)  See    a    lawyer   before 
percent. 

(C)  Build  a  house  and  live 
cent. 

(D)  Cancel  your  contract 
money?  9  percent. 

(E)  Cancel    your   contract 
money  back?  13  percent. 

(F)  Make  a  profit  from 
cent. 

(G)  Take  a  loss  In  selling  It? 
(H)   Feel  generally  dissatlsqed 

deal?  43  percent. 

(I)   Feel  generally  happy 
43  percent. 

(Editor's    Note. — Percentag 
more  than   100  since  many 
more  than  one  option  per 
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ARBITRARY  CHANGES 

GRAIN  PROGR/M 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 
26  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nounced  a  belated  adjustmei  it 
aside  requirements  for  participation 
the  feed  grain  program  th  s 
post  sign-up  adjustment — i  nprecedent 
ed  in  its  timing — reportedlv  was  neces- 
sary because  the  March  planting  Inten- 
tions report  indicated  that  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  corn  this  year  unless 
adjustments  were  made. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  in- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  fee  1  grains  this 
year.  However.  I  strongly  protest  the 
nature  of  the  chosen  adjustment.  Those 
farmers  who  had  signed  up|for  the  set- 
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aside  program  have  suddenly  been 
handed  a  large  windfall.  On  the  short 
end  of  the  exchange  are  those  farmers 
v.ho  had  cooperated  with  the  Depart- 
ment's request  to  plant  their  farm's  full 
rapacity;  these  farmers  are  now  locked 
into  the  less  profitable  plan  and  have  no 
chance  to  change  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
information. 

Specifically,  this  year  farmers  were 
pllowed  to  choose  between  two  plans  un- 
der the  feed  grain  program.  Under  plan 
A,  25  percent  of  tlie  corn  or  feed  grains 
base  was  to  be  set  aside,  and  relatively 
high  payments  would  then  be  made  to 
the  farmer — based  on  his  yield  and  allot- 
ment— to  justify  the  fact  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  feed  grains  base  had  been 
idled.  Under  plan  B,  a  farmer  did  not 
have  to  set  aside  any  land  but  agreed 
not  to  plant  more  com  than  he  had 
planted  before.  Theoretically,  the  Fed- 
eral payments  to  the  farmer  B  together 
with  the  extra  profits  provided  by  his 
fully  operating  farm  would  have  pro- 
duced an  Income  equal  to  that  of  the 
farmer  who  had  set  aside  25  percent  of 
his  land.  Sign-ups  for  these  programs 
ended  on  March  16. 

Suddenly  last  week,  after  farmers  had 
made  their  decisions  based  on  the  orig- 
inal information,  the  Department 
changed  a  basic  element  in  plan  A  by 
allowing  farmer  A  to  still  qualify  for  the 
high  Federal  payments,  while  only  set- 
ting aside  10  percent  of  his  land.  High 
Government  payments  on  top  of  the 
profits  which  farmer  A  will  realize  by 
planting  15  percent  more  of  his  land 
means  that  plan  A  is  far  more  lucrative 
than  plan  B.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  if  the 
present  terms  of  the  farm  program  had 
been  known  duiing  sign-ups,  almost  no 
farmers  would  have  chosen  plan  B.  How- 
ever, farmers  who  sign  up  for  plan  B 
on  the  basis  of  earlier  information  have 
not  been  allowed  to  switch  to  plan  A. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  informally  urged 
the  Department  to  allow  farmers  under 
plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A  if  they  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  point.  The  Department 
has  pointed  out  that  if  zero  set-aside 
farmers — plan  B — switched  to  a  10-per- 
cent set-aside  plan — plan  A — as  much 
land  would  be  taken  out  of  production  as 
was  just  released  by  the  change  in  reg- 
ulations. I  then  requested  that  all  sign- 
ups be  reopened  on  whatever  revised 
terms  the  Department  felt  were  adequate 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  corn  and 
soybeans.  The  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  cannot  revise  the  financial  terms 
of  the  original  sign-ups,  since  the  con- 
tracts have  already  been  signed.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  these  two  considerations. 
However,  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  those 
farmers  who  feel  they  have  received  dis- 
criminatory treatment  because  of  the 
Department's  belated  realization  that 
their  programs  for  corn  and  soybeans 
had  not  been  timed  finely  enough  to  in- 
sure a  proper  balance  between  the  two 
crops. 

One  fact  is  clear,  Mr.  President.  The 
Department's  desire  to  move  away  from 
a  crop-by-crop  supply  adjustment  pro- 
gram is  premature.  Our  present  problem 
indicates  that,  in  fact,  we  need  to  focus 
even  more  attention  on  crop-by-crop 
supply  adjustment;  if  the  Department 


had  delayed  the  close  of  sign-ups  imtil 
the  implications  of  the  March  1  Planting 
Intentions  Report  were  clear,  it  could 
have  revised  the  terms  of  the  programs 
without  breaking  contracts,  or  helping 
some  farmers  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  our  small  farmers  rely 
on  the  supply  and  demand  predictions 
provided  by  the  Government.  I  believe 
that  Indiana  farmers  are  willing  to  make 
small  sacrifices  which  will  help  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  essential  feed 
grains.  But  farmers  cannot  be  asked  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Government's  hasty 
market  projections,  or  to  sit  quietly  while 
some  farmers  are  given  a  windfall  and 
others  are  told  that  they  carmot  have  a 
crack  at  the  same  benefits. 

In  light  of  the  situation,  I  believe  the 
Department,  at  a  minimum,  should  allow 
those  farmers  imder  the  less  profitable 
plan  to  plant  a  larger  percentage  of  com 
this  year.  I  would  also  urge  that  price 
support  loan  levels  be  increased  in  case 
the  export  demand  is  not  as  large  as  the 
Department  is  presently  anticipating. 
Most  important,  I  hope  the  Department 
will  take  adequate  precautions  to  see 
that  the  cooperation  of  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  feed  grains  program  will 
not  be  stretched  like  this  again. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  England  Law  Review, 
I  have  prepared  an  article  entitled  "The 
War  Powers  Ciisis"  which  embodies  a 
full  exposition  of  my  view  on  this  crucial 
constitutional  issue  which  has  now 
reached  crisis  proportions.  As  the  war 
powers  issue  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation,  I  felt  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  the  text  of  my  article 
appear  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President,  I 
accordingly  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  Powers  Crisis 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

There  is  no  longer  any  serious  argument 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  crisis 
over  the  exercise  of  the  Nation's  war  pow- 
ers. The  pertinent  question  Is:  What  wiU 
the  Congress — and  the  President — do  about 
this  crisis?  The  de  facto  concentration  of 
plenipotentiary  war  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  has  subverted  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  ihe  Constitution  and  has  placed 
an  almost  Intolerable  strain  on  our  national 
life  as  the  deep  wounds  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience so  Inescapably  remind  us. 

In  the  decisive  field  of  national  security 
the  awesome  strength  and  vigor  of  the  Pres- 
idency, In  contrast  to  the  comparative  weak- 
ness and  lack  of  co^eslveness  ol  the  Congress, 
Is  a  cause  for  deep  concern  and  even  chagrin. 
For,  the  now  almost  unlimited  power  of 
the  Presidency  with  re:3pect  to  matters  of 
war  is  a  unilateral  power  not  only  to  defend 
our  nation  wisely  but  also  a  unilateral  pow- 
er to  Involve  us  as  In  the  quagmire  of  a 
Vietnam  or  in  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 

The  severe  Imbalance  which  has  developed 
between  the  power  of  the  President  and  that 
of  Congress  has  evoked  many  charges  of 
"usurpation."  WhUe  "usurpation"  Is  a  heady 
word  which  may  help  to  assuage  our  feel- 
ings, a  review  of  the  record  of  the  past  thirty 
years  leading  up  to  our  present  predicament 
does   not.    In   my   Judgment,   allow   us   the 


solace  of  attributing  the  result  to  Presi- 
dential usurpation.  The  Congress  has  given 
away  its  authority — not  only  by  default  and 
acts  of  omission — but  even  more  Importantly 
In  an  endless  series  of  Icosely-worded  and 
broadly  drawn  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
I*re.s:dcnt.  To  cite  only  one  example,  but 
they  are  numerous,  how  many  of  us — Includ- 
ing myself— who  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  in  1965  do  not  feel  uncomforta- 
ble today  hi  rereading  its  extraordinary  lan- 
gtiaje:  "the  United  States  Is.  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force  . . ." 

No  legislation  can  guarantee  national  wis- 
dom, but  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
Constitution,  with  Its  deliberate  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of  pow- 
ers, Is  that  Important  decisions  must  be  na- 
tional decisions,  shared  in  by  the  people's 
representatives  In  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President.  By  enumerating  the  war  povrers  of 
Congress  so  explicitly  and  extensively  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion took  spaclal  care  to  a.^sure  the  Congress 
of  a  concurring  role  in  any  measures  tliat 
would  commit  the  Nation  to  war.  Modern 
practice,  culminating  In  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  result  of  a  long  history  of  E^xecutive  ac- 
tion employing  the  warmaklng  power  which 
weaves  in  and  out  of  our  rational  history, 
has  upset  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
In  this  respect. 

The  War  Powers  Act,  of  which  I  am  the 
principal  author,  is  a  bill  to  end  the  pr.ic- 
tice  of  Presidential  war  and  thus  to  prevent 
future  Vietnams.  It  Is  an  effort  to  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  the  last  tragic  decade  of 
war  which  has  cost  our  Nation  so  heavily 
In  blood,  treasure,  and  morale.  The  War 
Powers  Act  would  assure  that  any  future 
decision  to  commit  the  United  States  to  any 
warmaklng  must  be  shared  in  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  lawful. 

Our  experience  of  the  last  five  years  or 
more  has  demonstrated  how  much  harder  it 
Is  to  get  out  of  an  undeclared  war  than 
It  Is  to  get  into  one.  In  dealing  with  this 
situation.  Congress  hai  been  forced  back 
Into  relying  solely  on  its  "power  of  the 
purse"  over  appropriations.  We  have  seen 
how  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  It  Is  lor 
Congress  to  try  to  get  a  meaningful  hold 
on  the  Vietnam  v.'ar  through  the  funds- 
cutoff  route. 

Yet  there  is  a  group  of  pundits,  historians, 
and  commentators  who  would  have  us  fly  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  this  tortuous  experience 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  funds-cutoff 
route.  Those  who  would  so  advise  tis  are 
either  too  timid  or  too  conservative  to  try 
Institutional  reform.  They  would  have  us 
face  the  Presidential  war  power  so  often 
used  as  a  fine  tuned,  subtle,  and  decisive  in- 
strument with  a  clumsy,  blunt,  and  obsoles- 
cent tool.  The  fund-cutoff  remedy  is  there 
now  and  will  be  there  when  the  war  powers 
bill  becomes  law.  It  can  then  be  an  excellent 
sanction,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute. 

The  obvious  course  for  Congress  Is  to  de- 
vise ways  to  bring  to  bear  its  extensive,  policy 
making  powers  respecting  war  at  the  outset, 
so  thp.t  it  is  not  left  to  fumble  later  in  an 
after-the-fact  attempt  to  use  its  appropria- 
tions power.  This  is  what  the  War  Poxers 
Act  seeks  to  do. 

If  James  Madison  had  pressed  his  point 
on  September  7,  1787,  during  the  debate  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  we  might  not 
be  faced  with  ottr  ctirrent  agonizing  dilemma. 
Madison  proposed  then  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  treaties  of 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. "The  President,"  he  said,  "would  neces- 
sarily derive  so  much  power  and  Importance 
from  a  state  of  war  that  he  might  be  tempted, 
if  authorized,  to  Impede  a  treaty  of  peace." 
However,  Madison  withdrew  his  proposal 
without  putting  It  to  a  vote. 
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It  Is  not  clear  v\hether  MadUon  was  speak- 
ing seriously  ct  lacet'ously.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Presidents  have  tended  to  see  their 
role,  as  Commander  in  Chief  conducting  a 
war.  as  the  decisive  power  of  the  Presidency. 
President  Ni.xon  articulated  this  view  very 
precisely,  when  he  said  last  April : 

"Each  of  us  in  h;s  way  tries  to  leave  [the 
Presidency!  with  as  much  respect  and  with 
as  much  strength  In  the  world  as  he  possibly 
can — that  Is  his  responsibility — and  to  do  it 
the  best  way  that  he  pos.sibly  can.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  United  States  at  this  time  leaves  Viet- 
nam and  allows  a  Communist  takeover,  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  will 
loae  respect  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  that 
happen." 

The  effort  embodied  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
Is  the  fulcrum,  in  my  Judgment,  of  the  broad- 
er attempt  of  the  Congress  to  redress  the 
dangerous  constitutional  Imbalance  which 
has  developed  In  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  Unless  Con- 
gress succeeds  In  reasserting  Its  war  powers, 
I  do  not  think  It  can  succeed  In  reasserting 
Its  powers  of  the  purse  which  have  grown  so 
weak  In  comparison  with  the  Executive 
branch. 

The  publicists  and  the  lawyers  of  Presi- 
dents have  been  busy  for  years  now  in  ad- 
vancing a  new  constltvtlonal  doctrine.  Ac- 
cording to  this  novel  doctrine  the  President 
has  inherent  pov/ers,  in  his  role  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  override  any  other  powers 
conferred  anywhere  else  in  the  Constitution. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  proponents 
of  the  Presidency  seem  to  be  claiming  that 
the  power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Is  what 
he  himself  deflnles  It  to  be  In  any  given  cir- 
cumstance. This  Is  the  challenge  that  must 
be  met  by  the  Congress.  If  this  challenge  is 
not  met  successfully  by  the  Congress,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  prevent  the  further  ero- 
sion of  its  powers  and  Jeopardize  freedom 
Itself. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  view  that  the  Con- 
gress Itself  )s  on  trial  In  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Issue  addressed  by  the  War  Powers 
Act  Is  a  fundamental  constitutional  issue. 

It  rejects  the  premise  that  the  Issue  of 
"Presidential  war",  can  be  handled  by  making 
distinctions  between  "good"  Presidents  and 
"bad"  Presidents.  We  could  never  arrive  at 
an  agreed  criteria  for  making  such  Judgments 
and  there  is  no  way  such  distinctions  could 
be  applied  to  Presidential  wars  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

The  need  is  for  legislation  which  will  as- 
sure Congressional  Involvement  and  the  ex- 
ercise by  Congress  of  Its  equal  share  of  the 
responsibility  at  the  outset  of  all  wars.  Our 
constitutional  system  requires  confidence 
that  the  Congress  will  act  as  responsibly  as 
any  President  In  the  national  interest.  Even 
more  signlflcantly.  it  assumes  that  the  na- 
tional interest  can  best  be  defined  and  acted 
upon  when  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  required  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing as  to  what  Is  that  national  interest 

THE     WAR     POWERS    ACT      (S.    4401 

Thus,  In  my  Judgment,  the  War  Powers  Act 
(S.  440)  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  in  the  national  security  field 
that  has  come  beiore  the  Senate  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  bill's  various  sections  are  care- 
fully interrelated  and  lnterdepen(:ent.  I  will 
concentrate  on  an  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
how  it  Is  Intended  to  work,  and  I  shall  try  to 
dispel  the  allegations  which  have  been  made 
against  It  by  the  State  Department  aiad  other 
critics. 

I  shall  begin  by  dealing  with  the  constitu- 
tionality of  S.  440,  as  well  as  its  historical 
background  and  then  proceed  to  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection  we  should  begin  with 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself  because 
from  what  many  critics  have  said,  it  almost 
seems  as  If  they  have  neglected  to  read  what 
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WAR    POWERS    OF 

Article    I,    section   8    of 
enumerates  the  war  powers 
list  of  these  powers  Is  both 
prehcnslve  : 

"provide  for  the  common 

"to  define  and  punish  .  . 
the  law  of  nations." 

"to  declare  war." 

"to  raise  and  support  arml 

"to  make  rules   for   the 
regulation  of  the  land  and 

"to  provide  for  calling 
to  execute  the  laws  .  .  .  and 

"to    provide    for   organizln  ; 
disciplining,  the  militia,  an 
such  part  of  them  as  may 
the  service  of  the  United  Sti 

The  powers  of  Congress 
listed   are   extensive    and   ^^ 
Pounding  Fathers  went  even 
tress   the   power   of   Congres 
They  did  this  by  concluding  t 
8   with  an  all-inclusive  powi 
sary    and    proper"    clause,    w 
Congress:   "to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carr 
tlon    the    foregoing   powers, 
powers  vested   by  this  cotis 
government  of  the  United  & 
department  or'officer  thereof 

THE    PRESIDENT    AS    COM 

And,    compared   with   the 
Congress  so  specifically  eni. 
Constitution,  let  us  examine 
actuaUy    granted    to    the    . 
Constitution.  These  powers 
described   as  sparse  and 
section  1  states:  "The 
be  vested  In  a  president  of 
of  America." 

Article  II,  section  2,  statei 
ther  elaboration : 

"The    President    shall   be 
Chief  of  tlie  army  and  navy 
States,    and    of    the    militia 
states,   when  called  Into  the 
of  the  United  States." 

It  would  be  useful  at  this 
look  at  the  "legislative  hlstor 
mander  In  Chief  concept  as  i 
Constitution.   There    was   no 
minds  of  the  drafters   of 
about  who  would  be  the 
the  United  States.  George 
elected  unanimously  to  the  , 
two  years  after  completion  ol 
tional   Convention.  Twelve 
June  1775,  the  Continental  „. 
pointed    George    Washington 
mander    in    Chief"    of    the    i 
Washington  held  this  post  as 
Chief  untU  his  formal  reslgna_, 
of  his  commission  In  Decemb(  r 
the  only   Commander  in    _.. 
States  had  ever  had  when  in 
stitution  was  drafted  and  thL 
mander  in  Chief"  was  writter 

Clearly,  the   drafters  of 

had  the  experience  of  the 
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Congress  little  more  than  an  appropriations 
and  confirmatory  role.  It  hM  proved  to  be  a 
most  costly  failure  which  has  dangerously 
strained  the  fabric  of  our  whole  society. 

Throughout  our  history  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  essential  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  was  a  prerogative  of  the  President. 
But  until  the  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  II  as  the  dominant  power  of  the 
world,  the  President's  foreign  policy  portfolio 
was  a  relatively  modest  one,  evolving  only 
slowly  In  our  history  from  the  traditiona 
established  by  President  George  Washing- 
ton's admonition  to  beware  of  "foreign 
entanglements." 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deeply  distrust- 
ful of  "standing  armies.  At  the  times  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  United 
States  Army  consisted  of  a  total  of  719  of- 
ficers and  men.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
it  was  only  28,000  and  In  1890  It  was  only 
38,000.  Even  In  1916,  the  Army  numbered 
less  than  176,000.  However,  since  1951  the 
size  of  our  "standing"  armed  forces  rarely 
has  dipped  below  3,000,000  men.  These  forces 
under  the  President's  command  are  equipped 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  submarines.  In- 
tercontinental missiles,  supersonic  Jets  and 
they  are  deployed  all  over  the  world.  A  budget 
of  more  than  $87  billion  has  been  requested 
to  support  these  forces  In  FY  1974. 

It  Is  the  convergence  of  the  President's  role 
of  conducting  the  foreign  policy  with  his 
role  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  most 
potent  "standing  army"  the  world  has  ever 
seen  that  has  tUted  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  Congress  so  far  out  of  bal- 
ance In  the  war  powers  field.  It  Is  this  con- 
vergence which  has  created  the  new  situa- 
tion requiring  countervailing  action  by  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  Constitutional  balance. 

EXPLANATION     OP    THE    BILL 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  govern  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces:  "In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress."  In  this  bill  we  are  deal- 
ing with  undeclared  wars — wars  which  have 
come  to  be  called  Presidential  wars  because 
the  constitutional  process  of  obtaining  Con- 
gressional authorization  has  been  short-cir- 
cuited. 

Undeclared  wars  are  not  a  new  phenomenon 
in  our  history.  Otir  armed  forces  have  been 
Introduced  In  hostilities  many  more  times 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  than 
have  been  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  key  problem  for  the  Congress  and  ovir 
Nation,  particularly  In  contemporary  Clr- 
cumstswiceg.  Is  undeclared  war,  or  Presiden- 
tial war,  as  epitomized  by  Vietnam.  It  Is  to 
this  urgent,  contemporary  problem  that  S.  440 
addresses  Itself. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  contains  Its  short 
title — the  "War  Powers  Act." 

Section  2  is  a  self-explanatory  short  state- 
ment of  "Purposes  and  Policy,"  stressing 
Its  Intention  to  ".  .  .  Insure  that  the  collec- 
tive Judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  apply  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
hostilities,  or  In  situations  where  Imminent 
Involvement  In  hostilities  in  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  the  circumstances  .  . ." 

Section  3  (along  with  section  5)  Is  the 
core  of  the  bUl.  Section  3  consists  of  four 
clauses  which  define  the  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  Congressional  declaration  of  war,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  "may  be  in- 
troduced in  hostilities,  or  in  situations  where 
Imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances." 

The  first  three  categories  are  codifications 
of  the  emergency  powers  of  the  President,  as 
Intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  as 
confirmed  by  subsequent  historical  practice 
and  Judicial  precedent.  Thus,  subsections 
(1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  3  delineate  by 
statute  the  Implied  power  of  the  President 
In  his  concurrent  role  as  Commander  In 
Chief. 


The  authority  of  Congress  to  make  this 
statutory  delineation  Is  contained  In  the 
enumerated  war  powers  of  Congress  In  arti- 
cle I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  I 
cited  above.  Most  Importantly,  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  make  this  statutory  delinea- 
tion Is  contained  In  the  final  clause  of  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  granting  to  Congress  the 
authority : 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vest- 
ed by  this  Constitution  In  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  department 
or  officer  thereof." 

REPELLING  ARMED  ATTACK  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  3  confirms  the 
emergency  authority  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  to:  "repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and 
to  forestall  the  direct  and  inunlnent  threat 
of  such  an  attack;" 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  subsection 
authorizes  the  President  not  only  to  repel 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States  and  to 
retaliate  but  also  "to  forestall  the  direct  and 
imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack."  The 
Inclusion  of  these  words  grants  a  crucial 
element  of  Judgment  and  discretion  to  the 
President.  While  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  power  to  "forestall"  was  Inherent 
In  the  power  to  "repel,"  It  was  decided  to 
expressly  Include  the  forestalling  power  to 
avoid  any  ambiguity  domestically  or  In  the 
eyes  of  any  potential  aggressor.  Its  Inclusion 
belles  the  allegation  of  critics  that  the  bUl 
Is  "Inflexible." 

Nonetheless,  while  the  President  clearly 
must  apply  his  discretion  and  Judgment  to 
the  Implementation  of  this  authority.  It  Is 
by  no  means  a  "blank  check."  For  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  forestalling  action,  the  threat 
of  attack  must  be  "direct  and  Imminent." 
Moreover,  he  must  Justify  his  Judgment  on 
this  point  under  the  mandatory  reporting 
provisions  contained  In  section  4.  But,  and 
this  Is  the  point  to  be  emphasized,  the  Judg- 
ment Is  his. 

REPELLING    ATTACK    ON    CS.    ARMED    FORCES 

Subsection  (2)  further  defines  the  emer- 
gency power  of  the  President:  "to  repel  an 
armed  attack  against  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  located  outside  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  to  forestall  the  direct  and  Imminent 
threat  of  such  an  attack;" 

The  authority  contained  In  this  subsection 
recognizes  the  right,  and  duty,  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  protect  his  troops.  Like 
subsection  (1)  it  includes  the  authority  to 
forestall  a  direct  and  imminent  threat  of 
attack,  as  well  as  to  repel  an  attack.  Clearly, 
Just  as  the  President  would  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  bombs  actually  started  landing  on 
our  soil  to  act  against  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  similarly  our  forces  would  not 
have  to  wait  until  enemy  bullets  and  mortars 
hit  before  they  could  react. 

Nonetheless,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  power 
to  repel  attacks  upon  the  armed  forces  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States  is  less  com- 
prehensive in  one  respect  than  the  power  to 
repel  attacks  upon  the  United  States  itself. 
While  the  subsection  contains  the  authority 
to  repel  and  forestall,  It  does  not  include  the 
separate  and  broader  power  to  retaliate. 

Tliere  are  good  reasons  for  this.  First,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  President 
could  of  course  take  retaliatory  action  if  an 
attack  upon  our  armed  forces  abroad  was 
integr^al  to  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
And  he  could  do  this  respecting  our  NATO 
forces  as  part  of  his  forestedling  powers  re- 
lating to  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
Nonetheless,  the  wording  of  this  provision  is 
meant  to  retain  safeguards  against  wider  em- 
broilment resulting  from  incidental  attacks 
upon  U.S.  forces,  or  attacks  resulting  from 


provocative  actions  by  local  V3.  command- 
ers. Thus,  for  instance,  an  attack  upon  a  Ma- 
rine Guard  at  our  Embassy  in  Nepal  would 
not  trigger  an  authority  to  retaliate  by  seiz- 
ing the  country.  Likewise,  for  instance,  a 
sneak  attack  on  security  guards  at  one  of  our 
airbases  In  Thailand  woxxld  not  trigger  an 
authority  to  retaliate  by  launching  search 
and  destroy  missions. 

PHOTECTING   Tr.S.   CITIZENS   ABROAD 

Subsection  (3)  codifies  that  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  rescue  United  States  citi- 
zens and  nationals  abroad  and  on  the  high 
seas.  By  defining  the  circumstance  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed,  this  subsection  is  a 
conscious  movement  away  from  some  of  the 
excesses  of  nineteenth  century  gunboat  di- 
plomacy. The  language  of  this  subsection  Is 
as  follows:  "to  protect  while  evacuating  citi- 
zens and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  from  (A)  any  situation 
on  the  high  seas  involving  a  direct  and  Im- 
minent threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens 
and  nationals,  or  (B)  any  country  In  which 
such  citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with 
the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  and  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a  direct  and  imminent  threat  to 
their  lives,  either  sponsored  by  such  gov- 
ernment or  beyond  the  power  of  such  govern- 
ment to  control;  but  the  President  shall 
make  every  effort  to  terminate  such  a  threat 
without  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall,  where  possible,  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  government  of  such 
country  before  using  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  being  evacuated 
from  such  country; " 

NATIONAL    COMMITMENTS 

Subsection  (4)  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  bill.  For,  while  subsec- 
tions (1),  (2),  and  (3)  codify  emergency  pow- 
ers which  are  toherent  in  the  independent 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  section  3(4)  deals  with 
the  delegation  by  the  Congress  of  additional 
authorities  which  would  accrue  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  result  of  statutory  action  by  the 
Congress  and  which  he  does  not,  or  would 
not,  possess  in  the  absence  of  such  statutory 
action. 

The  language  of  section  3(4)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "pursuant  to  specific  statutory  au- 
thorization, but  authority  to  introduce  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hos- 
tUitles  or  In  any  such  situation  shall  not  be 
inferred  (A)  from  any  provision  of  law  here- 
after enacted,  including  any  provision  con- 
tained In  any  appropriation  Act,  unless  such 
provision  specifically  authorizes  the  intro- 
duction of  such  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities 
or  In  such  situation  and  specifically  exempts 
the  introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  (B)  from  any  treaty  hereafter  ratified  un- 
less such  treaty  Is  implemented  by  legislation 
specifically  authorizing  the  Introduction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
hostilities  or  in  such  situation  and  specifi- 
cally exempting  the  introduction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  from  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Specific  statutory  author- 
ization is  required  for  the  assignment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  command,  coordinate,  participate 
in  the  movement  of,  or  accompany  the  regu- 
lar or  irregular  military  forces  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  government  when  such 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged,  or  there  exists 
an  imminent  threat  that  such  forces  will 
become  engaged,  in  hostilities.  No  treaty  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  specific  statutory 
authorization  for,  or  a  specific  exemption 
permitting,  the  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities  or 
in  any  such  situation,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause  (4);  and  no  provision  of  law  In 
force  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Act  shall  be  so  construed  unless  such  pro- 
vision specifically  authorizes  the  Introduc- 
tion of  such  Armed  Forces  In  hostilities  or  In 
any  such  situation." 

The  key  phrase  in  this  subsection  Is  con- 
tained in  Its  initial  five  words:  "pursuant  to 
specific  statutory  authorization."  The  rest 
of  the  subsection  is  an  explanation,  elabora- 
tion and  definition  of  the  meaning  (for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill )  of  the  words  "pursuant 
to  specific  statutory  authorization."  In  an 
Important  sense,  this  subsection  gives  leg- 
islative effect  to  S.  Res.  85,  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  25.  1969  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  16  which  states:  "that  a  national  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power  necessarily  and  exclusively  results 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  means  of  a 
treaty,  convention,  or  other  legislative  in- 
strumentality specifically  intended  to  give 
effect  to  such  a  commitment." 

The  significance  of  subsection  (4)  Is  mul- 
tiple. First,  It  establishes  a  mechanism  by 
Which  the  President  and  the  Congress  to- 
gether can  act  to  meet  any  contingency 
which  the  Nation  might  face. 

There  is  no  way  to  legislate  national  wis- 
dom but  subsection  (4)  does  provide  impor- 
tant protection  to  the  American  people  by 
requiring  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  must  participate  In  the  critical 
decision  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities, 
other  than  hostilities  arising  from  such  "de- 
fensive" emergencies  as  an  attaclc  upon  the 
United  States,  our  armed  forces  abroad,  or 
upon  U.S.  citizens  abroad  in  defined  circum- 
stances. It  provides  as  much  flexibility  In  the 
national  security  field  as  the  wit  and  in- 
genuity of  the  President  and  Congress  may 
be  Jointly  capable  of  constructing. 

Subsection  (4)  places  a  big  responsibility 
upon  the  President  as  well  as  the  Congress. 
The  Initiative  In  generating  specific  statu- 
tory authorization  to  meet  contingencies 
and  developing  crises  may  in  most  instances 
come  from  the  President.  As  the  conductor 
of  foreign  policy,  with  all  the  information 
and  Intelligence  resources  at  his  command, 
it  will  be  Incumbent  upon  him  to  present  the 
case  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  clear  precedent  for  the  action 
anticipated  in  subsection  (4) — the  "area 
resolution."  Over  the  past  two  decades,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  area  resolutions.— 
some  of  it  good  and  some  quite  xmsatisfac- 
tory.  In  Its  mark-up  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  considered 
this  experience  carefully  in  approving  the 
language  of  subsection  (4).  The  Intent  of 
the  final  clause  of  subsection  (4)  is  to  up- 
hold the  validity  of  three  area  resolutions 
currently  on  the  statute  books.  These  are: 
the  "Formosa  Resolution"  (H.J.  Res.  159  of 
January  29,  1955);  the  "Middle  East  Resolu- 
tion" (H.J.  Res.  117  of  March  9,  1957,  as 
amended):  and  the  "Ctiban  Resolution"  (S.J. 
Res.  230  of  October  3.  1962) . 

The  best  known — and  most  controversial — 
of  the  area  resolutions,  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1145  of  August  10, 
1964).  was  repealed  as  of  January  12.  1971. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  What  Is  to 
gtiard  against  the  passage  of  another  resolu- 
tion of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  type? 

The  answer  Is  that  any  future  area  resolu- 
tions, to  qualify  under  this  bill  as  a  grant  of 
authority  to  introduce  the  armed  forces  In 
hostilities  or  In  situations  where  imminent 
Involvement  in  hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  must  meet  certain 
carefully  drawn  criteria — as  spelled  out  In 
the  language  oX  subsection  (4) .  The  pertinent 
language  is 

".  .  .  unless  such  provision  specifically  au- 
thorizes the   Introduction  of   such   Armed 
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Additionally,  the  subsectloh  states  that 
authorization  for  introducing  tlie  armed 
forces  in  hostilities  shall  noi  be  inferred: 
".  .  .  from  any  treaty  hereafti  r  ratified  un- 
less such  treaty  is  Implement  Ml  by  legisla- 
tion specifically  authorizing  th  i  introduction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  hostilities  or  in  such  sltua;.lon  and  spe- 
cifically exempting  the  Introdi  iction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  from  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tiiat  these 
negative  findings  with  respeot  to  treaties 
must  be  considered  in  conJun(  tlon  with  the 
authority  of  the  President  in  sv  bsections  (1), 
(2),  and  (3).  The  authority  contained  in 
those  subsections  is  in  no  way  abridged  or 
diminished  by  the  negativ^  finding  on 
treaties  per  se. 
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Moreover,  as  the  language  of  the  subsec- 
tion makes  clear,  the  blli^^nvl&ages  the  adop- 
tion of  treaty  Implementation  legislation,  as 
deemed  appropriate  and  desirably  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Such  imple- 
menting legislation  would  constitute  the 
authority  "purstiant  to  specific  statutory 
authorization"  called  for  by  subsection  (4). 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  In- 
cluding these  provisions  with  respect  to  our 
collective  and  bilateral  security  treaties. 
First,  is  to  ensure  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress must  be  affirmatively  involved  in  any 
decision  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
hostilities  pursuant  to  a  treaty.  Treaties  are 
ratified  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  the  war  powers  of  Ck>ngress  in  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  are 
vested  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  not 
In  the  Senate  (and  President)  alone.  A  de- 
cision to  make  war  must  be  a  national  deci- 
sion. Consequently,  to  be  truly  a  national 
decision,  and,  most  importantly,  to  be  con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  a 
decision  involving  the  President  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Second,  the  negative  findings  with  respect 
to  treaties  is  important  so  as  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  a  future  issue  of  bitter  conten- 
tion such  as  arose  with  respect  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

Treaties  are  not  self-executing.  They  do 
not  contain  authority  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3(4)  to  go  to  war.  Thus,  by  re- 
quiring statutory  action,  in  the  form  of  Im- 
plementing legislation  or  an  area  resolution 
of  the  familiar  type,  the  War  Powers  Act 
performs  the  Important  function  of  defining 
that  elusive  and  controversial  phrase — "con- 
stitutional processes" — which  is  contained 
In  our  secvu'lty  treaties. 

Subsection  (4)  contains  one  additional  im- 
portant provision.  It  states: 

"Specific  statutory  authorization  Is  re- 
quired for  the  assignment  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
command,  coordinate,  participate  in  the 
movement  of,  or  accompany  the  regular  or 
Irregular  military  forces  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  government  when  such  forces  are  en- 
gaged, or  there  exists  an  Imminent  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  engaged.  In 
hoetUitles." 

As  explained  in  the  Committee  report,  the 
ptirpose  of  this  provision  is  "to  prevent 
secret,  imauthorlzed  military  support  activ- 
ities." Senators  conversant  with  the  major 
debates  of  the  past  five  years  will  recognize 
that  this  provision  is  designed  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  many  of  the  most  controversial 
and  regrettable  actions  of  the  past  two  ad- 
ministrations in  Indochina.  For,  we  know 
that  the  ever  deepening  ground  combat  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  began  with  the  assignment  of  U.S. 
"advisors"  to  accompany  South  Vietnamese 
units  on  combat  patrols.  Soon,  such  U.S.  ad- 
visors were  authorized  to  shoot,  first  in  self- 
defense,  and  later,  without  restriction.  And, 
In  Laos,  secretly  and  without  Congressional 
authorization,  U.S.  "advisors" — frequently 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  "loan"  to 
the  CIA— were  deeply  engaged  in  the  war  In 
northern  Laos. 

CONGRESSIONAL    AtJTHORlTT    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL 
WARS 

The  approach  taken  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
places  the  burden  on  the  Executive  to  come 
to  Congress  for  specific  authority.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  biU  believe  that  this  provision 
will  provide  an  important  national  safeguard 
against  creeping  involvement  in  future  Viet- 
nam-style wars.  The  danger  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  wars  over  the  next  decade  at  least 
would  appear  to  be  greater  as  regards  small, 
"limited"  brushfire,  undeclared  wars  of  ob- 
scure beginnings— such  as  the  ones  which 
have  wracked  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past 
several  decades — than  the  danger  of  a  big 
conventional  war. 

The    State    Department    has    raised    the 


charge  that  S.  440  would  require  the  dis- 
bandment  of  NATO's  unified  command.  This 
is  a  faulty  and  distorted  reading  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  certainly  a  reading  which  is  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  legislative  pur- 
pose of  the  authors  and  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
and  in  normal  operation  it  contradicts  the 
plain  text  for  the  bill,  as  stated  in  section  9 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Nothing  in  section  3(4)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  further  specific 
statutory  authorization  to  permit  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  Jointly  with  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  one  or  more  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  headquarters  operations  of  high- 
level  military  commands  which  were  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  such  date." 

Section  4  of  S.  440  requires  the  President 
to  report  "promptly"  in  writing  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  any  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  covered  by  section  3  of  the  bill.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  are  clear  and 
simple.  In  his  report  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  include  "a  fxill  account 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  ...  (he 
has  acted)  ...  the  estimated  scope  of  such 
hostilities  or  situation,  and  the  consistency 
of  the  introduction  of  such  forces  in  such 
hostilities  or  situation  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act." 

In  addition,  the  President  Is  required  to 
make  periodic,  additional  reports  so  long  as 
the  Armed  Forces  are  engaged  In  circum- 
stances governed  by  section  3.  Such  addi- 
tional reports  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
every  six  months. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  report  "promptly."  This  word 
has  been  used  in  preference  to  "immediate- 
ly" or  a  possible  specific  time  limit  such  as 
24  hours.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
report  must  be  prompt  but  H  must  also  be 
comprehensive.  It  might  take  a  few  days 
for  the  Executive  branch  to  assemble  all  the 
facts  and  reports  from  the  field,  as  well  as 
to  assemble  the  various  Intelligence  reports 
and,  most  importantly,  to  prepare  an  in- 
formed Judgment  on  the  "estimated  scope 
of  such  hostilities." 

What  we  are  looking  for  here  Is  a  full 
and  accurate  report  of  events,  combined  with 
an  authoritative  statement  by  the  President 
of  his  Judgment  about  the  direction  in  which 
the  situation  is  likely  to  develop.  The  Con- 
gress can  act  intelligently  and  responsibly 
only  when  it  has  the  necessary  information 
at  hand.  We  cannot  allow  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  we  had  with  respect  to  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution,  where  we  later  learned 
that  we  were  provided  with  incomplete,  even 
misleading  and  inaccurate,  reports  of  what 
had  actually  occurred. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  bill  apply 
Independently  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
5,  6.  and  7.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  inevitably  will 
be  a  close  de  facto  operational  connection 
between  the  President's  report  under  Sec- 
tion 4  and  the  subsequent  actions  of  Con- 
gress under  sections  5,  6.  and  7. 

First,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  President's 
mandatory  report  Is  not  to  be  considered  a 
request  for  an  extension  of  authority  as 
might  be  granted  subsequently  under  sec- 
tion 5.  Such  a  request  can  only  be  intro- 
duced by  a  member  of  Congress. 

Second,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  even 
a  majority  of  the  actions  taken  under  the 
President's  direction  pursuant  to  section  3 
will  be  shortlived,  one-shot  actions  com- 
pleted well  within  the  thirty-day  time  period, 
and  thus  requiring  no  extension  In  time  of 
the  authority  spelled  out  in  section  3. 

30-DAT  ATTTHORIZATION  PERIOD 

The  Committee  Report  characterizes  sec- 
tion 5  as  "the  heart  and  core  of  the  bill." 


Taken  In  conjunction  with  section  3,  it  Is 
Just  that.  It  Is  the  crucial  embodiment  of 
Congressional  authority  In  the  war  powers 
field,  based  on  the  mandate  of  Congress  en- 
umerated so  comprehensively  in  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  ConstituOon.  Section  5 
rests  squarely  and  securely  on  the  words, 
meaning  and  intent  of  section  8,  article  I 
and  thus  represents,  in  an  historic  sense,  a 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  balance 
which  has  been  distorted  by  the  practice  of 
recent  decades. 

Section  5  provides  that  actions  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3:  "shall 
not  be  sustained  beyond  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  such  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities  or  in  any  such  situation 
unless  (1)  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  un- 
avoidable military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
engaged  pursuant  to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of 
this  Act  requires  the  continued  use  of  such 
Armed  Forces  in  the  course  of  bringing  about 
a  prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostili- 
ties; or  (2)  Congress  is  physically  unable  to 
meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon 
the  United  States;  or  (3)  the  continued 
use  of  such  Armed  Forces  in  such  hostilities 
or  in  such  situation  has  been  authorized  in 
specific  legislation  enacted  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Congress  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof." 

Section  6  resolves  the  modern  dilemma 
of  reconciUng  the  need  of  speedy  and  emer- 
gency action  by  the  President  in  thU  age  of 
instantaneous  communications  and  of  in- 
tercontinental baUistic  missiles  with  the 
urgent  necessity  for  Congress  to  exercUe  its 
constitutional  mandate  and  duty  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  questions  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  choice  of  thirty  days,  in  a  sense,  is 
arbitrary.  However,  It  clearly  appears  to  be 
an  optimal  length  of  time  with  respect  to 
balancing  two  vital  considerations.  First, 
it  is  an  important  objective  of  this  blU  to 
bring  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional war  powers.  Into  any  situation 
involving  U.S.  forces  in  hostUitles  at  an 
early  enough  moment  so  that  its  (Congress') 
actions  can  be  meaningful  and  decisive  in 
terms  of  a  national  decision  respecting  the 
carrying  on  of  war.  Second,  recognizing  the 
need  for  emergency  action,  and  the  crucial 
need  of  Congress  to  act  with  sufficient  de- 
liberation and  to  act  on  the  basis  of  full 
information,  thirty  days  is  a  time  period 
which  strikes  a  balance  enabling  Congress 
to  act  meaningfully  as  well  as  Independently. 

It  should  be  noted  further,  that  the  thirty- 
day  provision  can  be  extended  as  Congress 
sees  fit — or  it  can  be  foreshortened  under 
section  6.  The  way  the  bill  is  constructed, 
however,  the  burden  for  obtaining  an  ex- 
tension under  section  5  rests  on  the  Presi- 
dent. He  must  obtain  specific,  affirmative, 
statutory  action  by  the  Congress  in  this 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden 
for  any  effort  to  foreshorten  the  thirty-day 
period  rests  with  the  Congress,  which  would 
have  to  pass  an  act  or  Joint  resolution  to  do 
so.  Any  such  measures  to  foreshorten  the 
thirty-day  period  would  have  to  reckon  with 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto,  as  his 
signature  is  required,  unless  there  is  suf- 
ficient Congressional  support  to  override  a 
veto  with  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  issue  has  been  raised,  quite  properly, 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  our  forces  were 
still  engaged  in  hot  combat  at  the  end  of 
the  thirtieth  day — and  there  had  been  no 
Congressional  extension  of  the  thirty-day 
time   limit. 

The  answer  is  that,  as  specified  by  clause 
(1),  the  President,  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  in  accordance  with  his 
duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  protect  his 
troops,  would  not  be  required  or  exi>ected  to 
order  the  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  President  wotild,  however,  be  under 
statutory  compulsion  to  begin  to  disengage 
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In  full  good  faith  to  meet  the  thirty-day 
time  limit.  He  would  be  under  the  Injunc- 
tion placed  upon  hUn  by  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  of  the  President  that:  "he 
shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed." 

The  thirty-day  provision  contained  In  sec- 
tion 6  thus  assumes  that  the  President  will 
act  according  to  law.  No  other  assumption  Is 
possible  imless  we  are  to  discard  our  whole 
constitutional  system.  So  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent Is  acting  In  good  faith  in  acting  to 
disengage,  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
confrontation  over  fighting  by  our  forces 
after  the  thirty-day  period  (or  any  other 
period  established  by  statute.) 

Section  6  of  the  bill  establishes  that  Con- 
gress may,  through  statutory  action,  fore- 
shorten the  thirty-day  provUlons  of  section 
6.  Clearly,  such  action  could  only  happen 
in  most  extraordinary  circumstances  wherein 
a  President  might  act  In  blatant  opposition 
to  the  national  will  or  the  national  Interest. 

ANTirn.IBt7STER    SAFEGT7ARO 

Section  7  Is  an  Important  provision  of  the 
bill  which  establishes  strict  procedures  to 
assure  priority  Congressional  action  to  ex- 
tend, or  foreshorten,  the  thirty-day  time  pe- 
riod as  provided  In  sections  5  and  6.  The 
provisions  of  section  7  are  Included  to  remove 
the  possibility  that  action  In  this  regard 
could  be  prevented  or  delayed  through  fili- 
buster or  committee  pigeon-holing. 

It  is  Important  to  note  again  that  requests 
for  authority  under  procedures  established 
in  section  7.  In  other  words,  a  Presidential 
request  for  an  area  resolution  of  the  type 
contemplated  In  section  3,  subsection  (4) 
would  not  trigger  the  provisions  of  section  7. 
Such  requests  would  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress under  normal  procedures.  Section  7 
would  apply  only  with  respect  to  measures 
which  would  ext«nd  (or  foreshorten)  meas- 
ures already  previously  made  statutory  under 
section  3. 

To  give  an  example,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution could  not  have  been  shoved  throiigh 
the  Congress  under  the  prtorlty  consideration 
procedures  of  section  7.  On  the  other  hand, 
hypothetlcally,  if  United  States  Armed  Forces 
were  fighting  In  Mexico,  pursuant  to  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  section  3.  to 
resist  an  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Cuba,  a  resolution  to  extend  the  thirty-day 
authorization  period  would  qualify  for  the 
priority  consideration  procedures.  If  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  by  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  In  which  It  was 
introduced. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  an  Impor- 
tant measure  of  flexibility  has  nonetheless 
been  retained  In  section  7.  Its  strict,  almost 
Instant,  provisions  can  be  modified  In  any 
particular  Instance  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  House  In  which  It  Is  being 
considered.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  yeas  or  nays."  The  significance  of 
this  "escape  clause"  Is  that  In  situations 
which  clearly  do  not  constitute  a  national 
emergency,  the  Congress  can  proceed  as  It 
may  decide  to,  upon  majority  vote. 

Section  8  contains  a  standard  separability 
clause   which   simply  provides   that   If  any 
provision  of  the  bill  should  be  held  Invalid 
this  would  not  effect  the  validity  of  the  rest 
of  the  bill. 
Section  9  provides.  In  part,  that: 
"This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its 
enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to  hostilities 
In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  involved  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act." 

The  bill,  at  the  time  of  introduction,  was 
not  intended  to  apply  retroactively  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  However,  after  the  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam 
on  March  28.  as  provided  by  the  "Agreement 
on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the  Peace 
In  Vietnam."  signed  in  Paris  on  January  27, 
VS.  forces  will  no  longer  l>e  involved  in  any 


hostUities  in  North  or  Sofcth  Vietnam,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act  wlU  be 
applicable  to  any  possible  i  esurgence  of  that 
tragic  conflict.  We  also  noi^  " 
in   Laos,   and.   when   the 
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period  of  60  days  is  complete  and  American 
involvement  is  terminated,  the  provisions  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  shall  a;  »ply  to  that  coun- 
try also.  A  Cambodian  cea  se-fire  is  also  ex- 
pected shortly.  Hopefully,  there  wlU  be  an 
effective  cease-fire  through  out  Indochina  by 
the  time  the  War  Powers  i  ct  U  enacted  and 
the  War  Powers  Act  would  »pply  to  the  reln- 
troduction  of  forces  throughout  Indochina. 
The  principal  sponsors  of  S.  440, 
myself.  Senator  Eagleton  ai  d  , 


are  united  in  this  Interpret  ition 


coNcxusioi  r 


he 


fo  'ces 


SQ  [reral 


The  real  question — and 
ment  has  posed  It — Is, 
gress,  "to  what  extent  the 
power  to  use  the  armed 
his  role  as  Chief  Executlvi 
in  Chief,  and  in  the  condu|t 
tlons."  In  practice,  the 
answered  over  the  past 
effect,   by   no   limits   belnj 
alleged  power  of  the  Comm 
that  the  President  has  bee;  i 
the  people  to  extended  wai 
has  asked  from  Congress 
the  money  and  the  men.  Bi^ 
an  Imperial  doctrine,  not 
President  so  intends  It,  bu ; 
It  by  some  awful  logic  If  . 
by  the  Executive  Is  acqulesijd 
and  the  Nation  as  valid 
tlon.  It  Is  not  valid  if  the 
to  exercise  Its  power  undet 
and  proper"  clause  to  define 
Idenfs  and  its  own  role  in 

when  the  President's 

as  It  win  be  if  the  War 

law,  then  the  Issue  of 

In  an  authoritative  way. 
doubt,  will  be  carried  out 
ability  in  good  faith  by  anj 
dent. 


State  Depart- 
indei  lendently  of  Con- 
President  has  the 
by  virture  of 
as  Commander 
of  foreign  rela- 
qfiestton  has  been 
decades,  in 
placed   on   this 
in  Chief  so 
able  to  commit 
In  effect  all  he 
that  it  provide 
this  was  almost 
any  American 
he  Is  driven  to 
claim  of  power 
in  by  Congress 
unier  the  Constitu- 
:7ongress  chooses 
the  "necessary 
by  law  the  Pres- 
inaking  war.  And 
authofity  is  so  defined, 
Act  becomes 
autho^ty  is  determined 
I  have  little 
the  best  of  his 
American  Presi- 


I  Comm  inder 


t]  at 


aid. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  llORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  [CER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business »  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded 


PROGRAIW 


converie  at  12  o'clock 

leaders,  or  their 

_    zed  imder 

f  (llowing  Sena- 

( ach  for  not  to 

in    the   order 

,  Griffin,  and 


o 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYiId 
dent,  for  Tuesday  next 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  

meridian.  After  the  two 
designees,  have  been  i. 
the  standing  order,  the 
ators  will  be  recognized, 
exceed    15    minutes    and 
stated:  Senators  E>ominici 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

After  the  recognition 
der  the  orders  previousl 
aforementioned,  the 
act  routine  morning  business 
exceed  15  minutes  with 
ited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
sion  of  which  th-^  Senate 
consideration  of  the  unfinished 
Calendar  Order  No.  92, 
amend  title  13,  United 
establish  within  the  Bure4u 
sus  a  Voter  Registration 
for  the  purpose  of  adrainiitering 
registration  program  throf  gh 
Service. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur. 


Seni  te 


have  a  cease-fire 
initial    cease-fire 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  ttiat  the  delec- 
table, deUghtful.  and  beautiful  weather 
which  we  see  through  the  doors  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  weekend  and  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senai  e,  members  of 
the  fourth  estate,  members  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  all  citizens  in  the  area  may 
enjoy  a  delightful,  sunny  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  However,  I  add  the  postscript 
that  I  am  not  a  very  good  weather  prog- 
nosticator. 


including 
i  Senator  Stennls 


AIRIL 


ADJOURNMENT   TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
if  there  be  no  further  bii^iness 
before  the  Senate,  I  move 
ate  stand  in  adjournment 
meridian  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreeb 
11:45  a.m.  the  Senate  acjoumed 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973, 
meridian. 
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President, 
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that  the  Sen- 

12  o'clock 
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Mr.  Presi- 
1  he  program  Is 


Senators  im- 

entered  and 

will  trans- 
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NOMINATIOI|3 

Executive  nominations 
Senate,  April  6,  1973: 

U.S.  Arms  Coktrol  and 
Agenct 

Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Callf(i-nla 
rector  of  the  United  States 
Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Gerard 


r  sceived  by  the 

D  [SABMAMENT 


Tbansp  ^station 


Secre  tary 


CONFIRMATION'S 

Executive  nominations 
the  Senate  April  6,  1973 

DSPABTMENT    OF 

Robert  Timothy  Monagan, 
nla,  to  be  an  Assistant 
portatlon. 

INTERSTATI  COMMERCE 

Alfred  Towson  MacFarland, 
to  be  an  Interstate  CommercV 
er  for  the  term  of  7  years 
ber  31,   1978. 

Wlllard  Deason,  of  Texas, 
state  Commerce  Commissioner 
years  expiring  December  31 
A.  Daniel  O'Neal,  Jr.,  of 
an   Interstate   Commerce 
a  term  of  7  years  expiring 
Department  of 
Paul  J.  Passer,  Jr.,  of   .. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 

William  Jeffrey  Kllberg,  of 
be  Solicitor  for  the 
Farm  Credit 
Alfred  Underdahl,  of  North 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 
pirlng  March  3i,  1979. 

Department  of 

Henry  B.  Turner,  of  . 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commen  e 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of 
Assistant      Secretary      of 
Tourism. 

ACTION 
Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  of 
Director    of    ACTION. 

(The   above   nominations 
subject  to  the  nominees' 
spond  to  requests  to  appear 
fore  any  duly  constituted 
Senate.) 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force 
indicated,  under  the  provision. 
35  and  837,  title  10,  United 
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of  Trans- 


Departm  ent 
r  Administi  atton 


Sta  tes 


to 


and  at 

until 

12  o'clock 


.  to  be  Dl- 

Control  and 

C.  Smith. 


Commerce 

of  Tennessee, 

Commlssion- 

ejijiring  Decem- 

t>  be  an  Ulter- 
ior a  term  of  7 
,  19'  9. 

Wa^lngton,  to  be 

for 

3i,  1979. 


Cox  milssloner 
Dec(  mber  ; 
'Lai  OR 
Vlrgnla,  to  be  an 


New  York,  to 
of  Labor. 


Dakota,  to  be 

Credit  Board, 

]  or  a  term  ex- 


'  COM&t  ERCE 

California,  to  be  an 


Virginia,  to  he 
C(  mmerce      for 


T  Irglnla,  to  be 

fl  ere    approved 

comn  Itment  to  re- 

a  Id  testify  be - 

com  mlttee  of  the 


ap  poiutment  iu 
to  the  grade 
of  chapters 
Code: 
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To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  G.  Haynsworth,  277-16- 
4169PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  T.  Markey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  J.  Wood,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  WUllam  C.  Banton  n.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.   PrancU   N.   Clemens,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Michael   Collins,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV,    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Bruce  H.  Cooke,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 
Col.  Roger  M.  Dreyer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 

Force  Reserve.  

Cert.  Jc*n  W.  Huston,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 

Force  Reserve.  

Col.  CecU  T.  Jenkins,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Stephen  T.  Keefe,  Jr.,  02a-16-2413FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Leonard    Marks,    Jr,    XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roy  M.  Maraliall,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  4ei-03-3253PV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Sidney  S.  Novaresl,  XXX-XX-XXXX  FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Pat  Sheelian,  5 i 8-05-10 i7PV,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Ted  W.  Sorenfien,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Edwin  F.  Wenglar,  450-28-91 50FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following  ofBcera  for  appointment  in 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  cliapters 

35.  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Gen.    Gordon   L.   Doolittle,    643-12- 

Alr  National  Guard. 

Gen.   Raymond   L.    George,    104-01- 

,  Air  National  Guard. 

Gen.  George  M.  McWllllams,  425-16- 

,  Air  National  Guard. 

Gen.    Robert    S.    Peterson,    153-18- 

,  Air  National  Guard. 


Brig. 
8024FO, 

Brig. 
097iPG, 

Brig. 
82i6FG, 

Brig. 
3002PG, 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  C.  Campbell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.    Wlnett    A.    Coomer,    XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  WUllam  D.  Flaskamp,  383-16-95e2FG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Leo  C.  Goodrich,  4T2-18-6545FG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  CecU  I.  Grimes,  453-14r-085lPO.  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Ronald  S.  Huey,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  Paul  J.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXXPa,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Grover  J.  IsbeU,  466-a8-0787PO,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  BUly  M.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Gtiard. 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Matera,  346-1 6-03 16FO, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Patrick  E.  O'Grady,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsectlcoi  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbort,  32i-34- 
1460PR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force.  

Col.  John  P.  Plynn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  to  the  temporary  grade  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  US.  Air  Force  to  be 
retroactive  to  the  effective  date  of  May  1,  ■ 
1971. 

Col.  David  W.  Winn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Fcatse,  tor 
appointment    to    the    temporary    grade    of 
brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
U.S.   Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  William  R.  St.  George.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  of  great  importanze  and  re- 
sponsibility determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  5331,  for  appointment 
to  ihe  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddis,  U£.  Navy, 
having  t>eea  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231.  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Baldwin.  UJS.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

The  following  named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
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grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefcff  as  provided  by  law: 
Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr.       John  B.  Berude 
Reuben  G.  Rogerson    Thomas  B.  Russell,  Jr. 
Cyril  T.  Faulders,  Jr.    Elmer  T.  WesifaU 
Robert  P.  McKenzie      Paul  C.  Boyd 
Henry  P.  Glindeman.   Charles  S.  Williams, 
Jr. 


Edward  P.  Travers 
William  H.  Ellis 
Ralph  H.  Camaban 
James  B.  Stockdale 
William  J.  Crowe.  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Smith 
Richard  A.  Paddock 
Roy  P.  Hoffpiann 
William  H.  Harris 
Robert  H.  Gormley 
James  H.  Foxgrover 
Ernest  E.  Tissot,  Jr. 
Gerald  E.  Synhorst 
Carl  T.  Hanson 
WiUlam  J.  CowhUl 
Alljert  I*.  Kelln 


Jr. 
James  R.  Sanderson 
Gordon  R.  Nagler 
Robert  F.  Schoultz 
Robert  H.  Blount 
Harold  G.  Rich 
George  P.  March 
Jeremiah  A.  Denton, 

Jr. 
Donald  P.  Harvey 
John  D.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Robert  K.  Geiger 
Kenneth  G.  Haynes 
Kenneth  M.  Carr 
Paul  A.  Peck 
Ralph  M.  Ghormley 
Jolin  T.  Coughlia 
Carlisle  A.  Trost 

In  the  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  W. 
Aichang,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Lawrence 
A.  Trlvtert,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congkessional  Record  on 
March  20,  1973;  and 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  E. 
Simpson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular 
Army,  and  colonel.  Army  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  ending  Bruce  Edward  Zukauskas,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  27,  1973. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  David  O.  Aid- 
rich,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Marsden  E. 
Blols,  to  Ije  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  tiie  Congressional  Record  on  March  27, 
1973. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Cur- 
tis J.  Anderson,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  David  W.  Lutz,  to  l>e  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  on  March  20,  1973; 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Ronald  Achten,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
ending  William  E.  Short,  Jr..  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  20,  1973;  and 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Vivian  B.  Bulger,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
William  D.  Young,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  27.  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  NEW  RIVER 
GORGE— AN  AREA  OF  WONDROUS 
BEAUTY,  SCENIC  SPLENDOR,  AND 
HISTORIC  SIGNIFICANCE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

of  west  vircinia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow I  travel  to  the  "Grand  Canyon 
of  the  East,"  the  New  River  Gorge  area 
in  Payette  County.  W.  Va..  to  address  the 
Payette  Plateau  Chamber  of  Commerce's 


third  annual  banquet.  This  beautiful  area 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Appalachians,  about  a  1-hour  drive 
southeast  of  Charleston. 

Payette  Plateau  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  various  organi- 
zations in  southern  West  Virginia  are 
actively  working  toward  the  development 
of  the  New  River  Gorge  area  as  a  national 
park. 

New  River  Gorge  is  one  of  the  oldest 
goirgcs  in  North  America.  This  gorge, 
which  has  many  locations  that  are  over 
a  thousand  feet  deep.  Is  abundant  In 
scenic  and  recreati<H)al  advantages. 


West  Virginia  prides  itself  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  modem  parks  in  this  region 
which  emphasize  the  imspoiled  outdoors. 
Rugged  beauty  is  everywhere.  At  Bab- 
cock  State  Park  flows  a  stream  jumping 
with  trout.  The  canyon  tramway  at 
Hawks  Nest  State  Park  sweeps  down  from 
the  main  lodge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
585 -foot  deep  New  River  Gorge.  Pipe- 
stem  State  Park's  restaurant  features  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  gorge.  The  famed 
Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  New  River  Can- 
yon can  be  seen  from  atop  the  Grandview 
Park's  amphitheater,  which,  dtiring  tlie 
summer,  ho6ts  "Hatfields  and  McCoys " 
and  "Honey  in  the  Rock,"  both  musical 
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drama  depicting  the  Mountain  State's 
history.  Near  the  small  town  of  Talcott 
is  Big  Bend  Timnel.  immortalized  by 
Jolm  Henry,  the  ballad  of  the  giant  Negro 
who  "be'^t  the  steam  drill  'till  he  died." 
These  attractive  and  historic  places  are 
only  some  of  the  areas  that  abound  in 
this  section  of  our  wonderful  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  this  part  of  the  New  River  Gorge 
construction  will  start  soon  on  one  of 
our  country's  largest  bridges — River 
Canyon  Bridge.  The  proposed  four-lane, 
3.000-foot  structure  will  be  the  highest 
bridge  built  above  water  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi towering  873  feet  over  the  New 
River.  It  will  be  the  longest  steel  arch 
bridge  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  alert 
and  active  members  of  the  Fayette 
Plateau  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  dili- 
gent officials  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  the  able 
Senators  and  delegates  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislatui'e,  and  many  other 
dedicated  citizens  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  the  gorge  as  a  national  facility. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  cooperate 
in  this  important  endeavor.  West  Vir- 
ginia contains  a  charm  and  an  alluring 
atmosphere  that  is  yet  to  be  discovered 
by  millions  of  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  working  to  have  our  "house 
in  order"  when  they  come  in  increasing 
numbers.  Our  hospitality  is  genuine  to 
homefolk  and  visitors  from  afar. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  editorial  from 
the  Fayette  Tribune  and  two  concurrent 
resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
West  Virginia  State  Legislature  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Payette  Tribune,  Mar.  15.  1973] 

Legislature   Asks  Congress  for   Gorge 
National  Park 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  urging  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  development  of  the 
New  River  Gorge  Into  a  national  park  and 
directing  the  W.  Va.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  to  make  a  study  of  recreational 
prospects  in  the  gorge  were  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
State  Senate,  it  is  being  announced  today  by 
Del.  T.  E.  Myles,  majority  leader  of  the  House. 

The  House  actually  passed  the  resolutions 
twice.  Del.  Carroll  Bemgarner  and  Del.  Myles 
were  outspoken  in  support  of  resolutions.  In- 
troduced by  Del.  Mary  Martha  Merrltt, 
Raleigh  county,  pertaining  to  the  New  River 
Gorge,  and  these  measures  passed  without 
any  opposition  on  March  8. 

However,  in  deference  to  State  Sen.  Pat.  R. 
Hamilton,  according  to  Del  Myles,  the  House 
of  Delegates  consented  to  allow  the  Hamilton- 
sponsored  resolutions  to  pass,  even  though 
normally  It  is  customary  to  pass  a  measure 
reaching  the  other  body  first. 

When  Robert  K  Holliday  was  in  the  House 
of  Delegates,  he  sponsored  a  resolution  which 
called  to  the  attention  of  Pres.  John  P. 
Kennedy  the  need  for  establishing  the  New 
River  Gorge  Country  project,  and  it  even- 
tually helped  lend  to  many  improvements 
at  Hawks  Nest  State  Park,  Babcock  State 
Park,  Grandvlew  State  Park  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Plpestem.  Del.  Myles  also  was  a 
member  of  the  House  when  that  resolution 
passed. 

The  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  were 
numbered  10  and  11,  and  actually  Senate 
concurrent  resolutions  3  and  4  passed  both 
houses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF    lEMARKS 


becoi  le 
tie 

nat  onal 
pro  ;ram 


an  i 


J.  B.  Hess,  executive 
ette    Plateau    Chamber    of 
today  that  "I  am  delighted  t< 
did    news    that    our    state 
passed  two  concurrent 
federal  and  state  participati^ 
lisbing   a   national    park 
Fayette  and  Raleigh  countle  ; 
state.  These  resolutions  are 
mean  something,  and  they 
measures  which  we  need  to 
state  legislature  which  will 
fits  of  ecology  and  bring 
nomy  for  our  state." 

Hess  continued.  "By  the 
resolutions,  the  West  Virgin!  i 
Natural  Resources  will 
we  hope  that  it  will  follow 
legislature  and  move  the 
osltion  to  the  top  of  its 
is  one  of  the  best  programs 
could  be  working  towards." 

"Furthermore,  we  do 
appreciation  to  Sen.  Hamlltoji 
for  their  special  efforts  in 
olutions  passed  and  we 
legislators  in  this  area  will 
encourage  the  Department 
sources  to  become  engaged  1 
and  work." 

Hess   pointed   out   that 
State  Park  In  Raleigh  is 
that  Del.  Jackie  Withrow 
McManus  and  others  will  be 
influence  in  helping  move 

"I  want  to  see  all  the  wo<k 
do  speeded  up  so  that  the 
made  soon,  and  I  am 
on   the   proposition   througl 
U.S.    Sen.    Jennings 
concluded. 

"Directing  the  Departmen 
sources  to  study  the  New 
purposes  of  dedicating  it 
atlonal   use. 

"Whereas,    The    New   Rlvjr, 
Its  own  right  as  one  of 
rivers,  flows  through  the 
Gorge:    and 

"Whereas,   The   New  Rive  ■ 
rounded  by  many  hlstorica 

"Whereas,  This  whole  arei 
served  for  the  enjoyment 
ginlans.   Including 
and 

"Whereas,  A  thorough 
be    made    of    Its   potential 
use,  Including  such  aspects 
tion,   preservation    of 
quisltion  of  old  railroads 
rights-of-way    and    kinds 
that  may  be  made;  therefoi ; 

"Resolved    by    the 
Virginia; 

"That    the    Department 
sources  Is  hereby  directed 
view,  examine  and  study 
with  a  view  toward 
and  Include  therein  evalua 
quisltion,   preservation   of 
acquisition  of  old  railroads, 
rights-of-way    and    kinds    ( 
that  may  be  made." 


dlre<  tor  of  the  Fay- 
commerce,   said 
hear  the  splen- 
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toward  estab- 
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and  the  whole 
Important,  they 
ire  the  kind  of 
p  'omote  from  our 
srlng  the  bene- 
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of  Natural  Re- 
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The  Senate  of  Wes 
Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph: 
herewith  a  copy  of  Senate 
lutlon  No.  3,  adopted  by 
Senate  on  March  12,  1973 
of  Delegates  on  March   15 
the  sentiments  of  the  Wes 
lature  that  the  Federal 
serve  and  take  the 
mote  the  preservation  of  the 


tl  e 
a  ad 


Con  ;ress 
necessa  -y 


nature  of  the 

Department  of 

Involved,  and 

request  of  the 

park  prop- 

I  think  it 

which  the  state 


historical    in 

world's  oldest 

m*estic  New  River 


Gorge   Is  sur- 
places;   and 

should  be  pre- 

all  West  Vlr- 

generati4ns  yet  unborn; 


f 


e^  aluatlon  should 

tor    recreational 

as  land  acquisl- 

hlstoflcal   places,   ac- 

oads  and  other 

improvements 

be  It 

Legidature    of    West 


Df    Natural    Re- 

thoroughly  re- 

thejNew  River  Gorge 

recreatlcpal  development 

Ions  of  land  ac- 

ilstorlcal   places, 

roads  and  other 

[    improvements 


VmoiNiA. 
4arch  22,  1973. 


1  enclose  to  you 
qoncurrent  Reso- 
West  Virginia 
by  the  House 
1973,  expressing 
Virginia  Legis- 
should  pre- 
steps  to  pro- 
New  River  Gorge 


April  6,  1973 


area  in  West  Virginia  as  a  National  Park. 
With  very  kindest  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Howard  W 


IJarson, 

Clerk. 


Co  igress 


I  eauty, 
slgnific  ance 


Senate  Concurrent 

(By  Mr.  HamUtonj) 
Memorializing  the  Congress 
States   to   recognize   the   . 
scenic  splendor  and  historic  il 
of  the  New  River  and  the  Ne  k 
and  expressing  the  sentimen  s 
Virginia  Legislature  that  C( 
by    appropriate    legislation, 
area  In  Its  natural  state  for 
provide  the  necessary  funds 
as  a  national  park 
Whereas,  The  New  River  and 
Gorge    abound    in    natural 
splendor  and  historical 

Whereas.  This  Is  an  area 
preserved  In  its  natural  state 
Ity  and  made  available  for  r 
for  people  from  throughout  thi 

Whereas,  The  Federal 
sessed  with  the  resources  to  _ 
as  a  national  park,  thereby 
natural  beauty,  scenic  splendc  r 
cal  significance  for  posterity 
pie  from  throughout  the  c. 
recreational  uses  of  this  area  , 
of  West  Virginia :  therefore,  be 
Resolved  by  the  Legislature 
ginia;  That  it  memorialize  tl^ 
the  United  States  to  recognise 
beauty,   scenic   splendor  and 
nlflcance  of  the  New  River 
Gorge  and  expresses  Its  ; 
Congress,  by  appropriate  „„._. 
the  area  In  its  natural  state  foi 
provide  the  necessary  funds 
a  national  park;  and,  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  ^^.„ 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  thi 
United  States  Senate  and  Clerl 
of  Representatives  and  to  : 
West   Virginia  congressional 


Resolt  tion  No.  3 


<f 


the  United 

natural   beauty, 
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Gover  ament 


and  I 


Of  West  Vir- 

Congress  of 

the  natural 

tilstorical   slg- 

New  River 

sentlr^ents  that  the 

preserve 

posterity  and 

develop  it  as 


legisl  ition 


t(i 


mil  lion 


pt  rk 


River 


(From  the  Fayette  Tribune, 
Resolutions  for 

Since    1964,    national    parki 
swelled  by  more  than  21/2  mill 
78  new  parks  have  been  createt  I 
States.  We  call  upon  the  N 
tion  to  establish  a  national  »,_ 
River   Gorge   area   of   Fayette 
counties. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress 
States  to  recognize  the  natural 
splendor  and  historical 
New  River  and  the  New  » 
gress  should  by  legislation 
in  its  natural  state  for  poSv^._, 
the  necessary  funds  to  develo  1 
tional  park. 

This  newspaper  with  all 
strength  endorses  the  concepi 
park  for  our  area  and  will  coi 
with  Fayette  Plateau  Chambe 
Executive  Director  Jim  Hess 
the  idea  to  a  reality. 

We  congratulate  all  our  .., 
the  state  legislature  for  their 
to  it  that  two  concurrent 
pass  both  houses  of  the 
starting    the    governmental 
gaining  a  national  park  In  thli 
vidiug   additional    recreational 
the  New  River  Gorge.  We 
thank  Del.  T.  E.  Myles,  ma 
the     House,     for     pushing 
through. 

It  is  this  kind  of  legislati 
gives  us  confidence  In  our  p 
and  we  salute  them! 
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Har.  15,   1973] 
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of  the  United 
beauty,  scenic 
slgnl^cance   of  the 
Gorge.  Con- 
pr4serve  the  area 
posterity  and  provide 
It  Into  a  na- 
ils    editorial 
of  a  national 
continue  to  work 
of  Commerce 
o  bring  about 

rep  -esentatlves  in 
ivork  In  seeing 
res  alutions  could 
legis:  ature  officially 
nechanics    for 
area  and  pro- 
facilities   on 
espicially  want  to 
Ji  irlty  leader  of 
tl  ese     measiircs 

■e  action  that 
ibllc  servants. 


April  6,  1973 


SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  OF  IOWA- 
SOME  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  6.  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  articles 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  yesterday  concerning 
the  past  record  of  John  W.  Dean  III,  now 
chief  legal  coimsel  to  President  Nixon. 

I  believe  the  allegations  raised  in  these 
articles,  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
record  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Dean's  handling  of  FBI  files  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  "Watergate"  case,  and 
his  turning  over  of  letters  on  the  Fitz- 
gerald matter  to  the  Air  Force,  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Dean's  continuing  in  his  present  post. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  these  articles  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,   1973) 
IteAN  Held  Fired  From  First  Job 

Jack  Anderson,  in  a  column  published 
today,  says  that  John  W.  Dean  in,  chief  legal 
counsel  to  President  Nlzon  apparently  was 
forced  to  leave  bis  first  Job  as  an  attorney 
in  1966  for  what  the  head  of  his  law  firm 
termed  "unethical  conduct."  Anderson  cited 
a  confidential  1967  Civil  Service  Commission 
form  In  which  the  charge  was  made. 

Dean  would  make  no  comment  but  the 
White  House,  yesterday  released  a  letter  by 
an  attorney,  written  In  1969,  that  defended 
Dean. 

The  unethical  conduct  charge  was  made 
by  Vincent  B.  Welch,  senior  partner  In  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Welch  and  Morgan. 
Anderson  noted  that  two  years  after  making 
the  charge,  Welch  wrote  that  it  was  perhaps 
"an  overstatement." 

Dean"s  departure  from  the  firm  followed 
an  apparent  dispute  with  Welch  over  applica- 
tions for  TV  station  licensee  In  St.  Louis. 
Welch  and  Morgan  were  partners  In  one  UHP 
venture  there  and  Dean  was  discussing  with 
others  the  possibility  of  taking  part  In  a 
rival  TV  station. 

Welch  said  only  "no  comment"  when  con- 
tacted yesterday  about  Dean's  departure 
from  the  firm  in  February,  1966,  after  work- 
ing there  six  months. 

The  letter  In  defense  of  Dean  was  written 
by  an  attorney  involved  In  the  TV  license 
applications,  Earl  R.  Stanley,  and  was  sent  to 
a  friend  of  Dean's,  attorney  Edward  P.  Tap- 
tlch.  It  was  written  in  January.  1969,  a  month 
before  Dean  was  appointed  associate  deputy 
attorney  genersil. 

In  the  letter,  Stanley  said  Dean  and  a 
television  management  expert  at  Welch  and 
Morgan  had  discussed  with  him  setting  up  a 
UHF-TV  station  In  St.  Loxils,  which  would  be 
a  rival  to  a  UHP  (channel  24)  station  Welch 
and  Morgan  were  attempting  to  establish 
there.  The  management  expert,  Boyd  Fellows, 
who  bad  aasisted  in  the  channel  24  venture, 
left  Welch  and  Morgan  abruptly  at  the  same 
time  as  Dean,  according  to  former  attorneys 
with  the  firm. 

Stanley  wrote  that  such  discussions  were 
not  unethical  and  that  both  Dean  and  Pel- 
lows  had  planned  to  leave  the  Welch  and 
Morgan  firm  before  taking  active  roles  In  the 
rival  station.  He  praised  Dean  as  an  "ex- 
tremely honorable,  conscientious,  careful  and 
able  man." 

A  former  member  of  the  Welch-Morgan 
firm  said  yesterday  that  "somehow  Welch  lae- 
came  aware  of  their  plans  .  .  .  and  was  an- 
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noyed  at  rot  being  told  by  John  (Dean)  what 
be  was  planning  to  do  .  .  .  There  was  an 
argument,  bitterness  .  .  .  and  Dean  left  the 
firm.  I'm  not  sure  you  would  characterize 
John's  leaving  as  a  mutually-agreeable  resig- 
nation or  an  outright  dismissal." 

In  recalling  the  1966  dispute,  the  attorney 
said.  "We  were  young  lawyers  at  the  time 
(Dean  had  grsuluated  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  School  the  previous  June),  and 
his  ideas  of  what  was  expected  of  him  were 
not  completely  formed  yet." 

Welch  himself,  in  a  late  1968  letter  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  recharacterized 
Dean's  departure  "as  having  resulted  from  a 
basic  disagreement  over  law  firm  policies 
regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of  an  asso- 
ciate's activities. "  He  said  he  was  WTiting  the 
letter  "cognizant  of  the  Implications  for 
Mr.  Dean  which  my  (original)  character- 
ization may  have  .  .  ." 

Another  former  attorney  with  the  Welch- 
Morgan  firm  said  "all  departures  from  Welch- 
Morgan  are  hasty  ...  mine  was  hasty  and  I 
quit.  And  then  It's  not  uncommon  for  Welch 
to  get  mad  at  someone." 

Late  yesterday  Anderson'^  associate,  Les 
Whltten,  said  that,  in  addition  to  what  was 
printed  in  the  column,  "It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Dean  was  'vorklng  on  a  rival 
application  while  actually  an  associate  of  the 
Welch  and  Morgan  firm — without  Informing 
other  members  of  the  firm. 

"Former  members  said  the  partners  ac- 
tually considered  taking  the  matter  before  a 
grievance  committee  for  disbarment  pur- 
poses. The  firm  members  said  there  was  a 
dramatic  ...onfrontation  after  Dean  was 
caught  with  the  application  for  himself  and 
Ills  friends." 

As  for  the  TV  stations,  the  Welch-Morgan 
venture  struggled  through  six  years  of 
changes  and  postponements  and  finally  died 
in  1971,  without  ever  having  gone  on  the  air. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  1973] 

Dean  Was  Fired  From  First  Law  Job 

(By  Jaick  Anderson) 

White  House  counsel  John  Wesley  Dean 
ni,  who  prepares  all  President  Nixon's  legal 
opinions,  was  fired  from  his  first  law  job  for 
"unethical  conduct." 

Civil  Service  Commission  files  contain  a 
form,  dated  Aug.  30,  1967,  and  marked  "In- 
quiry For  United  States  Government  Use 
Only,"  which  gives  a  report  on  Dean's  dis- 
missal from  the  prestigious  Washington  law 
firm  of  Welch  and  Morgan. 

The  form  Is  signed  by  Vincent  B.  Welch, 
senior  partner,  who  checked  "Yes"  after  the 
question:  "To  your  knowledge  has  (Dean) 
ever  been  discharged  or  has  he  resigned  from 
any  employment  after  being  told  his  conduct 
or  work  was  not  satisfactory?" 

Under  "reason  for  discbarge  or  resigna- 
tion," Welch  wrote:  "Unethical  conduct." 
Asked  to  "please  explain  fully,"  be  added 
"While  employed  by  this  firm,  applicant  un- 
dertook work  unbeknownst  to  us  at  the  time, 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  the 
firm  and  a  client  thereof." 

The  handsome,  blond,  34-year-old  Dean 
has  provided  the  legal  support  for  President 
Nixon's  battle  with  Congress,  Including  the 
blanket  claim  of  executive  privilege,  the 
broad  use  of  the  pocket  veto  and  the  Im- 
poundment of  appitqirlated  fvinds. 

The  President  also  assigned  Dean  to  in- 
vestigate the  Watergate  mess,  although  Dean 
personally  had  brought  one  of  the  Watergate 
ringleaders,  G.  Gordon  Llddy.  into  the  White 
House.  Not  surprisingly,  Dean  pro«iuced  a 
white-wash  report  exonerating  all  present 
White  House  employees. 

The  FBI,  conducting  Its  own  investigation, 
asked  Dean  whether  E.  Howard  Hunt,  the 
other  Watergate  ringleader,  had  an  office  In 
the  White  House  executive  office  building. 
Dean  claimed  not  to  know,  although  three 
days  earlier,  he  had  sent  aides  to  search 
Hunt's  office,  drill  open  his  safe   and   clear 
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o'.it  any  Incriminating  documents.  Even  L. 
Patrick  Gray,  the  acting  FBI  director,  was 
compelled  under  oath  to  admit  that  Dean 
"probably  lied"  to  the  FBI.  This  happens  to 
be  a  federal  offense. 

DEAN  fired 

Dean  was  fired  from  the  Welch  and  Mor- 
gan firm,  according  to  the  Civil  Service  files, 
on  Feb.  4,  1966.  He  wangled  a  political  ap- 
pointment as  minority  counsel  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  auspices  of  Rep. 
WUUam  McCulloch  (R-Ohlo).  The  foUowlng 
year.  Dean  was  appointed  associate  director 
c'  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Criminal  Laws. 

Among  his  duties,  he  directed  a  study  of 
"conflict  of  Interest" — the  very  offense  that 
brought  his  discharge  from  the  Welch  and 
Morgan  firm.  A  spokesman  of  the  firm  re- 
fused to  confirm  or  deny  that  Dean  bad  been 
fired. 

However,  attorneys  formerly  associated 
with  the  firm  told  us  Dean  was  kicked  out 
of  the  office  after  he  was  caught  in  a  conflict 
over  a  St.  Louis  television  application.  One 
attorney  described  his  exit  as  a  "forced  de- 
parture." Another  reported  more  explicitly 
that  Dean  wasn't  even  allowed  to  pick  up  his 
belongings,  which  were  retvimed  to  him  by 
mail. 

secret  application 

According  to  this  source.  Dean  had  been 
assigned  by  the  firm  to  prepare  an  applica- 
tion for  a  television  license  for  the  Con- 
tinental Summit  Television  Corp.  At  the 
same  time,  he  allegedly  filed  a  secret,  rival 
application  for  himself  and  some  friends. 
Our  source  said  this  was  grounds  for  dis- 
barment, but  out  of  compassion,  the  firm 
merely  fired  him.  Another  former  member  of 
the  firm,  while  agreeing  on  the  circum- 
stances, questioned  whether  Dean  could  have 
been  disbarred. 

We  checked  the  files  at  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  found,  curi- 
ously, that  the  paperwork  handled  by  Dean 
Is  missing  from  the  file.  Of  course,  this  may 
be   Inadvertent. 

We  spoke  to  several  attorneys  who  have 
worked  with  Dean.  Some  describe  his  work 
as  mediocre  at  best;  others  say  he  is  both 
charming  and  Intelligent.  He  has  used  self- 
hypnosis,  says  one  source,  to  Improve  his  con- 
centration. 

Increasingly,  however,  the  embattled  Dean 
appears  to  be  a  weak  pillar  for  the  President 
to  rest  his  bold  legal  doctrines  on.  Yet  only 
last  week,  the  President  phoned  Dean  from 
Key  Blscayne,  Fla.,  to  express  his  full  support. 
Press  secretary  Ron  Ziegler  made  a  point  of 
of  emphasizing  this  to  nev.-smen.  "The  Pres- 
ident," said  Ziegler,  "has  complete  confidence 
In  Mr.  Dean  and  wanted  me  again,  here  this 
morning  to  specifically  express  President 
Nixon's  absolute,  total  confidence  in  Mr.  Dean 
In  this  regard." 

Footnote:  Civil  Service  Commission  files 
show  that  two  and  a  half  years  later  Welch 
watered  down  the  unethical  conduct  charge. 
Former  firm  members  explained  that  he 
acted  on  appeal  from  Dean's  political 
friends.  The  files  show  he  wrote  a  letter, 
dated  Oct.  29.  1968,  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  declaring  the  unethical  conduct 
charge  "may  have  been  an  overstatement." 
Welch  added  rather  vaguely:  "A  more  apt 
characterization  of  Mr.  Dean's  depart\ire 
would  be  to  describe  It  as  having  resulted 
from  a  basic  disagreement  over  law  firm 
policies  regarding  the  nature  and  scope  cf  sn 
a^ociate's  activities." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  5,  1973] 
DSAN.     Nixon's     Counsei.,     Was     Dismissed 
From  First  Law  Job  xn  1966  in  "Disagree- 
ment" 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Washington,  April  4. — President  Nixon's 
chief  legal  counsel,  John  W.  Dean  3d,  was 
dismissed  from  his  first  Job  with  a  Wash- 
ington law  firm  in  1966  for  what  his  em- 
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ployer  first  termed  "unethical  conduct"  but 
later  described  as  a  "basic  disagreement" 
over  the  firm's  policies. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  28- 
year-old  Mr.  Dean  lost  the  Job  as  an  associate 
with  the  firm,  now  Welch  &  Morgan,  were 
disclosed  by  Jack  Anderson  In  a  syndicated 
newspaper  column  to  be  released  tomorrow. 

The  White  House  replied  today  that  the 
Incident  described  by  Mr.  Anderson  might 
"have  more  properly  been  characterized  as  a 
basic  disagreement  over  law  firm  policies" 
and  did  not  make  a  black-and-white  case 
as  far  as  Mr.  Dean's  conduct  was  concerned. 

According  to  Mr.  Anderson's  account,  Mr. 
Dean  was  assigned  in  late  1965  by  the  Welch 
firm,  where  he  began  work  soon  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School,  to  help  prepare  an  application  for 
a  new  television  station  In  St.  Louis. 

"At  the  same  time,"  the  Anderson  report 
says,  "he  allegedly  filed  a  secret,  rival  appll- 
callon  for  himself  and  some  friends"  In  the 
same  city. 

"unethical  conduct" 

Vlnce  B.  Welch,  the  firm's  senior  partner, 
subsequently  told  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  was  considering  Mr.  Dean  for  a 
position  with  a  Federal  commission,  that  Mr. 
Dean  had  been  discharged  for  "unethical 
conduct." 

Mr.  Welch  asserted.  In  response  to  a  com- 
mission Inquiry,  that  Mr.  Dean,  "while  em- 
ployed by  this  firm,  undertook  work  unbe- 
knownst to  us  at  the  time,  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Interests  of  the  firm  and  a  client 
thereof." 

Mr.  Anderson  quoted  unidentified  sources 
as  suggesting  that  Mr.  Dean's  actions  in 
working  on  competing  applications  at  the 
same  time  constituted  "grounds  for  disbar- 
ment" but  that  "out  of  compassion,  the  firm 
merely  fired  him." 

On  October  29,  1968,  more  than  a  year  after 
Mr.  Welch  submitted  his  original  assessment 
to  the  commission,  he  wrote  in  a  follow-up 
letter  that  his  description  of  Mr.  Dean's  con- 
duct as  unethical  might  have  been  an 
"overstatement." 

"A  more  apt  characterization  of  Mr.  Dean's 
departure,"  he  wrote,  "would  be  to  describe 
It  as  having  resulted  from  a  basic  disagree- 
ment over  .  .  .  the  nature  and  scope  of  an 
associate's  activities." 

APPEAI.    ALLEGED 

In  his  column.  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  had 
learned  that  Mr.  Welch  had  "watered  down" 
the  charge  after  receiving  "an  appeal  from 
Dean's  political  friends." 

Gerald  L.  Warren,  the  deputy  White  House 
press  secretary,  told  newsmen  today  at  San 
Clemente.  Calif.,  that  Mr.  Dean  learned  In 
1968  of  Mr.  Welch's  assertion  and  asked  Mr. 
Welch,  "through  an  Intermediary."  to  correct 
It.  Neither  Mr.  Anderson  nor  Mr.  Warren 
Identified  the  Intermediary. 

Mr.  Warren  added  that  the  episode  oc- 
curred when  Mr.  Dean  was  fresh  out  of  law 
school  and  that  It  had  "no  relevance  whatso- 
ever to  what  he  Is  doing  now." 

In  Washington,  the  White  House  released  a 
letter,  dated  Jan.  10,  1969,  from  a  lawyer  who 
represented  Mr.  Dean  and  his  organization 
during  the  filing  of  the  application. 

In  the  letter,  the  lawyer.  Earl  R.  Stanley, 
said  he  had  advised  at  the  time  that  "In  my 
opinion.  It  would  not  be  unethical  or  Im- 
proper In  any  respect  for  Mr.  Dean  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  group"  as  long  as  he 
recognized  his  duty  to  resign  from  Welch 
and  Morgan  when  the  application  was  filed. 

Mr.  Dean  has  served  Mr.  Nixon  as  his  chief 
legal  counsel  since  July,  1970.  Since  then,  he 
has  advised  the  President  on  his  authority 
for  the  impoundment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto 
and  has  Investigated  the  involvement  of 
White  House  personnel  in  the  Watergate 
case. 
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Neither  Mr.  Welch.  In  his 
Civil  Service  Commission,  nor 
mentioned  the  following  facts: 

The  broadcasting  applicatio 
Dean   had   been   asked   to   wo^-k 
volved    an    ultra-high 
station  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
mltted  by  a  corporation  llstln 
president,  director  and  a  maj 

Federal  Conununlcations 
ords  show  that  that  corporati 
tually    became    known    as 
Summit      Broadcasting 
granted  permission  to  broadcskt 
30  in  St.  Louis  on  Sept.  30,  196' 
before  Mr.  Dean  joined  the  flrn 

On  Aug.  6,  1965,  five  days 
began  work  at  Welch  &  Morg^ 
Summit  asked  the  F.C.C.  to 
signed  frequency  to  Channel 
was  approved  by  the  commission 
of  that  year.  - 

The  "rival  application"  to 
derson  referred,  was  filed  by 
Louis  Television  Corporation 
Dean  and  his  wife  were  bott 
It  was  filed  March  18,  1966 
month  after  Mr.  Dean  had 
firm. 

The  application  by  the 
Corporation,  which  was  approved 
mission,  was  fo*  permission 
Channel  30. 

On  the  incorporation  papers 
commission,  Mr.  Dean  listed 
of  February,  1966,  at  more 
though  his  salary  at  Welch 
$7,500  a  year. 

"John  was  in  it  as  a 
•  •  •  explained  a  former 
Dean  at  the  firm. 

The  associate  said  Mr.  Dean 
lows,  who  was  employed  as  a 
agement  expert  at  Welch  & 
soon  after  they  met  that 
for  a  license  of  their  own. 

"Boyd  wanted  his  own  station 
said  of  Mr.  Fellows,  who 
records  as  the  president  of 
Louis  Television  Corporation, 
was  Mrs.  Thomas  C  Hennings 
the  late  Democratic  Senator 
who  was  the  mother  of  Mr 
Karla.  The  company  was  sold 
tan  concern  in  1968. 

The  couple  was  divorced  abt>ut 
ago,  and  Mr.  Dean  remarried 

Mr.  Fellows  left  the  Welch 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Deai 
It  could  not  be  learned  whetqer 
discharged. 

Mr.  Anderson  quoted  lawyei 
ent  at  the  time  as  having  sale 
"wasn't  even  allowed  to  pick 
Ings,  which  were  returned  to 

According  to  the  friend,  Mr 
Incensed  when  he  learned  of 
Dean  and  Mr.  Fellows  to  ente 
tlon  with  his  own  station,  wlsch 
into  operation. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Welch  had 
Dean  after  learning  that  he 
competition   with   an   emplo; 
office."  Mr.  Welch  declined 
on  any  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dean's  friend,  also  a 
don't  know  what  canons  of 
sponslblllty  Johns  alleged  to 
Essentially,  it  was  a 
ness  matter." 

Mr.  Anderson  was  out  of 
a  speaking  engagement  and 
comment.  Leslie  Whltten,  his 
asked  to  clarify  the  assertion! 
of  Mr.  Dean's  part,  said  they 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dean  had 
the  second  application 
other  members  of  the  firm." 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
end  was  one  of  the  high  pcints 
congressional  career.  I  helped 
Maj.  Philip  E.  Smith  back  to 
111.,  after  his  long  imprisonn^ent 
king,  China. 

More  than  7  years  ago, 
ber  20,  1965.  then  Capt.  Philij 
shot  down  by  Cliinese  aircrajft 
plane  strayed  from  its  North 
mission  and  flew  over  Hainan 
til  March  15,  1973,  he  was 
without  trial,  by  Chinese. 

During  those  years,  I  tried 
ceivable  way  I  could  think 
contact    with    my    constiti^ent 
Smith  to  ease  the  burden 
finement,  and  to  help  free 
the  aid  of  prominent  authors 
cal  leaders  who  traveled 
visited  Chinese  embassies  in 
Ottawa:  and  I  arranged  foi 
of   President   Nixon's   party 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Fprd 
extra  food  packages  to  Philip 
they  visited  China  last  year. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  took 
initiative  by  the  President  of 
States  to  bring  him  home  tc 
and  friends  in  Roodhouse. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of 
man  Phil  Smith  is,  when  I  related 
knew  of  his  imprisonment 
which  had  been  made  on 
the  President  and  Jerry  Foijd 
tion  was  one  of  deep  humility 
that  his  words  could  not 
gratitude  and  that  he  was 
grateful  that  so  many  peopl^ 
given  up  hope  for  his  return. 
I  am  sure,  his  gratitude  wer|t 
family  and  President  Nixon 

While  in  Roodhouse  lasi  Saturday, 
Major  Smith  dedicated  a  brinze  plaque 
and  a  tree  to  each  of  the  f ou  r  men  from 
this  little  farming  community  who  were 
killed  in  the  Vietnam  war.  llis  remarks 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  o:  many  and 
will  serve  to  inspire  the  Nc.ti^n 

Here  is  what  he  said: 
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Friends,  neighbors,  and  fellofr 
I  said  on  my  arrival  at  Scctt 
saw  all  of  my  friends  there  to 
It  was  the  greatest  moment  of 
slder  today  equal  to  that  day 
are  allowing  me  to  dedicate  th^se 
and   plaques  to   those   men 
served  their  nation,  but  gave 
measure  of  devotion  that  this 
remain  free. 

On  February  27,  1967,  Sp.  4 
man  of  R.R.  3  died. 

On   December   20,    1967,   Sp. 
Havens  of  R.R.  1  died. 

On  June  14,  1968,  Sgt.  Jesse 
died. 

On  June  23,   1969,  Sgt. 
died. 

These    men,    together    with 
Americans,  are  the  ones  whom 
oring  this  day.  I  am  confldevt 
will  be  long  remembered  by 
this  community  and  this  nation 

Over  half  a  million  America  ns 
Vietnam  during  this  past  decide 
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gardless  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
served,  we  who  have  returned  are  the  fortu- 
nate ones.  We  shall  never  forget  that  It  was 
the  sacrifice  made  by  these  four  men,  to- 
gether with  the  other  46,000,  that  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  rest  of  us  to  return  to 
our  friends  and  loved  ones  at  home. 

A  war  Is  always  terrible,  and  It  Is  my 
prayer,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  also  your  prayer, 
that  this  nation  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  this  terrible  sacrifice  again. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  people  for  hon- 
oring these  four  men  and  letting  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  know  that  you  remember 
them  with  these  living  memorials. 

Therefore  I  am  honored,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  community,  to  present  these 
trees  and  plaques  to  the  city  of  Roodhouse. 
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HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  a  short  time  ago  from  a  young 
woman  in  my  district.  Miss  Brenda  New- 
man of  Holton,  Kans. 

I  am  pleased  to  oblige  her  request  and 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  April  1-7  is  National  FHA 
Week. 

As  many  of  you  know,  FHA  stands  for 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  one  of 
the  outstanding  nationwide  organiza- 
tions for  American  high  school  boys  and 
girls. 

There  are  currently  more  than  one- 
half  million  FHA  members  in  almost 
11,000  chapters  in  every  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  schools  over- 
seas. 

Membership  in  FHA  is  open  to  all  jun- 
ior or  senior  high  school  students  who 
have  taken  a  home  economics  course  or 
an  occupational  training  class  related  to 
home  economics.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  developing  individual  and  group  ini- 
tiative in  planning  and  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  dual  role  of  home- 
maker  and  wage  earner. 

A  recent  extension  of  FHA,  the 
HERO — Home  Economics  Related  Oc- 
cupations— organization,  is  designed  to 
help  young  men  and  women  explore  the 
world  of  work  in  areas  related  to  home 
economics. 

The  overall  goal  of  FHA  members  is, 
to  help  individuals  improve  personal* 
family  and  community  living. 

Kansas  has  a  very  active  FHA  orga- 
nization, with  9,600  FHA  and  HERO 
members  in  200  chapters.  The  current 
National  FHA  president  is  a  Kansan, 
Miss  Nancy  Hodgkinson  of  Garden  City. 

The  Kansas  Association  of  FHA  held 
its  annual  convention  in  Topeka  last  Fri- 
day, March  30.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  recognize  the  yoimg  ladies  who 
were  elected  to  State  offices  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  new  president  is  Sue  Harrison, 
Sterling;  vice-president  of  membership — 
Susan  Kimball,  Richmond;  secretary — 
Marcia  Bruce,  Arkansas  City;  vice-pres- 
ident of  committees — Cherrie  Harris, 
Pittsburgh;  vice-president  of  program  of 
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works — Patty  Bruey,  Anthony;  treas- 
urer— Sandra  Stenzel,  Wa  Keeney;  vice- 
president  of  projects — Jan  Dugan,  Os- 
borne; historian — Pajn  Meier,  Lincoln; 
vice-president  of  recreation — Dee  Ebert, 
Westmoreland:  songleader  —  Suzanne 
Baker,  Hiawatha;  and  vice-president  of 
public  relations — Janet  Huff,  Ness  City. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  each  of 
these  young  women. 

The  theme  of  National  FHA  Week  is 
"Explore  Roles — Extend  Goals."  Work- 
ing within  this  theme,  each  chapter  in 
Kansas  is  carrying  out  its  own  activities. 

FHA  members  are  already  making 
plans  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  Celebration.  FHA  stu- 
dent leaders,  in  cooperation  with  the 
leaders  of  other  vocational  youth  groups, 
have  developed  general  themes  to  guide 
FHA  activities  in  the  years  leading  to 
our  anniversary  as  a  nation  on  July  4, 
1976. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  all  FHA  members  great  suc- 
cess in  their  ventures. 

And  I  would  like  to  thank  Brenda  New- 
man, the  outgoing  Kansas  vice-president 
of  recreation,  for  renewing  my  aware- 
ness of  this  outstanding  organization. 
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H.R.  69 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  submitted  testimony  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  sup- 
porting H.R.  69.  This  bill  would  insure 
that  Federal  funding  covered  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Impact  Aid,  and  Adult  Education  Acts  is 
continued. 

I  would  like  to  include  that  testimony 
in  the  Record. 

Testimony  op  Congressman  Portney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come 
before  you  this  morning  and  voice  my  con- 
cerns for  the  educational  path  this  country 
i£  to  follow.  And  make  no  mistake,  the  de- 
cision of  which  path  may  very  well  depend 
on  how  H.R.  69  Is  reported  out  of  this  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  clear  and  definite  choice 
to  be  made  between  H.R.  69  and  the  Admin- 
istration's approach.  I  hope  that  the  choice 
will  be  H.R.  69. 

You  are  more  than  familiar  with  the 
choice  before  you;  you  have  heard  from 
many  witnesses  urging  you  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  laws  covered  In  H.R.  69. 

The  principal  laws  extended  by  H.R.  69,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  Impact 
Act  laws  are  worthwhile  approaches  to  im- 
proving education  for  all  members  of  so- 
ciety. Thy  have  a  proven  track  record  of 
bringing  a  better  chance  to  peopl«;  who 
would,  without  this  federal  assistance,  be 
denied  their  right  to  fully  explore  and  use 
the  educational  systems. 

A  case  In  ooint  is  the  Livermore  Valley 
School  District,  in  California.  Livermore  Is 
a  town  of  37,703.  Livermore  has  no  major  In- 
dustry to  support  the  School  District.  Many 
Livermore  residents  work  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Radiation  Laboratory,  a  federal 
installation.  Because  of  the  presence  of  the 
lab,  and  because  so  many  students'  parents 


are  connected  with  the  lab,  the  Livermore 
School  District  has  qualified  for  aid  from 
the  federal  government  under  the  Impact 
Aid  Law    (PX.   81-874,   Title  3,   A   and   B). 

In  Fiscal  Yeai-  1966,  Llvermore's  entitle- 
ment was  $707,603.  They  received  $698,403.  or 
98 -c  of  entitlement.  This  fulfilled  the  letter 
and  Intent  of  the  law  in  that  the  support 
equalled  50  Tc  of  the  cost  of  educating  an 
affected  student.  The  cost  per  student  for 
that  year  was  $604.00,  and  the  federal  sup- 
port was  $302.00  for  every  federally  con- 
nected student. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  support  for  fed- 
erally connected  students  was  down  to  9 ' : . 
The  federal  government  funded  $94.00  of  the 
total  cost  per  student  of  $899.00.  In  that  year, 
the  entitlement  for  Livermore  was  $1,038,213, 
but  they  received  only  $758,660,  or  73%  of 
entitlement. 

Livermore  was  able  to  adjust  to  the  73% 
of  entitlement.  Although  their  programs  suf- 
fered, they  continued  to  give  their  students 
a  decent  education. 

But  then  Fiscal  Year  1973  came  upon  them. 
Livermore  was  entitled  to  $1,064,477.  They 
win  receive  only  $203,596  this  year.  And 
of  that,  $146,000  came  only  after  "hard- 
ship" status  was  established.  This  represents 
a  difference  of  $860,878  between  what  they 
were  entitled  to  and  what  they  will  actually 
receive.  Impact  aid  now  represents  only 
1.4%  of  the  school  district's  total  budget. 
In  1966,  the  federal  support  level  was  12.2%. 

And  unless  H.R.  69  is  passed,  next  year  will 
be  even  worse  for  Livermore.  There  will  be 
no  "hardship"  money  available;  there  will  be 
no  money  for  3-B  civilians,  and  Livermore 
can  expect  to  receive  a  grand  total  of  $56,- 
700.  If  only  3-A's  and  3-B's  military  receive 
support  next  year,  the  total  loss  over  the 
two  years  will  be  $1,911,000. 

There  are  two  more  points  pertinent  to 
Livermore.  The  citizens  of  Livermore  pay 
school  taxes  at  a  level  that  puts  them  In 
the  top  3%  In  the  State  of  California,  but 
their  current  expenditures  per  student,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  drastic  reduction  In 
federal  support.  Is  the  third  lowest  in  Ala- 
meda County,  and  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
State.  If  they  only  receive  $56,700  next  year, 
they  will  have  the  lowest  expenditure  In  the 
county,  some  $400-$600  below  the  mean. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  is  no  major  indus- 
try In  Livermore.  The  School  District  itself 
Is  the  second  largest  "Industry"  In  the  area — 
second  only  to  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. There  simply  are  no  other  tax  bases 
from  which  to  draw  this  money. 

Without  P.  L.  81-874  money  next  year,  the 
children  will  suffer.  The  expenditure  pier 
student  may  well  be  lower  next  year  than  it 
is  this  year.  The  programs  of  the  school  dis- 
trict will  suffer  at  least  a  5%  to  6%  reduc- 
tion across  the  board. 

There  will  be  no  funds  to  hire  additional 
help,  even  though  attendance  Is  expected  to 
increase  by  500  students.  The  classrooms  will 
become  more  crowded  and  the  quality  of  in- 
struction wUl  suffer  even  more. 

I'm  sure  that  Livermore  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  If  H.R.  69  is  not  passed,  if  the  sup- 
port that  the  federal  government  has  pro- 
vided is  suddenly  and  drastically  removed, 
if  the  school  districts  are  forced  to  look  else- 
where for  the  support  and  assistance  which 
have  been  programmed  in  their  budgets,  then 
our  children  will  suffer. 

It  will  be  the  children  who  see  their  pro- 
grams and  projects  cut  back.  It  will  be  the 
childreii  who  we  will  have  to  face  and  say. 
I'm  sorry,  but  you  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunities we  used  to  make  available.  And  it 
win  be  the  children  who  ask.  why  not?  And 
I,  for  one,  will  not  have  a  decent  or  fair 
answer. 

Actually,  we  don't  have  to  wait  for  the 
questions;  they  are  already  before  us.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  record  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Principal,  Student  Body 
President,  a  teacher  and  a  concerned  parent 
of  Castlemont  High  School  in  Oakland.  Their 
plea  is  both  eloquent  and  tragic.  They  are 
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In  the  center  of  the  dilemma  that  has  al- 
ready struck  our  schools.  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  letter: 

"Castlemont  High  School,  located  in  East 
Oakland  has  an  enrollment  of  3500  student. 
02 '/^  are  Black  and  the  others  are  Indian, 
Chlcano  and  White.  At  Castlemont  51%  of 
the  students  come  from  AFDC  families  and 
we  have  a  high  transiency  and  truancy  rate. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 550  students  that  read  below  the  4th 
grade  level,  and  a  total  of  1500  who  read  be- 
low the  8th  grade  level  In  the  entire  school. 
Despite  this  fact,  we  have  only  two  reading 
teachers  and  they  can  work  with  no  more 
than  150  students  who  read  below  the  4th 
grade  level.  This  year  five  English  teachers 
volunteered  to  teach  reading  to  the  150  Tenth 
grade  students  who  read  between  the  4th 
and  8th  grade  level.  We  are  attempting  to 
see  if  we  can  bring  them  closer  to  their  grade 
level  in  order  for  them  to  succeed  In  school. 
The  establishment  of  this  limited  program 
meant  that  the  other  teachers  had  to  vol- 
untarily accept  a  higher  class  size.  The  school 
district  does  not  have  the  funds  to  hire  ad- 
ditional reading  teachers.  At  present  the  dis- 
trict faces  a  deficit  of  $1,500,000  because  of  a 
loss  of  ADA  and  Public  Law  874  funds  .  .  . 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  any  society 
would  allow  this  kind  of  situation  to  exist. 
During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  spent  more 
than  one  hundred  thirty  seven  billion  In 
Vietnam,  and  we  will  have  to  spend  billions 
more  In  years  to  come  to  rebuild  Vietnam  . . , 
(and  yet  there)  Is  a  surplus  of  people  who 
want  to  teach,  and  the  students  at  Castle- 
mont need  a  few  of  those  people  .  .  .  (and  we 
aren't  getting  them.) " 
Sincerely, 

Richard  P.  Abthur, 

Principal. 
Milton    Haoden,    Chairvian. 

Citizens  Advisory  Council. 
JEHALO  LuzAS,  Chairman, 

Faculty  Council. 
Robin  Cillis, 

Student  Body  President. 

We  must  not  Ignore  their  plea.  We  must 
not  allow  our  desire  for  economizing  to  start 
with  our  children's  education.  If  we  are  to 
economize,  and  I  believe  we  must,  then  let 
us  begin  with  excessive  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. Let's  cut  back  the  military  mon- 
ster, let's  shave  the  bureaucracy,  but  for  the 
children's  sake,  let's  not  remove  their  right 
to  a  full  and  complete  education. 
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BILL  REQUIRING  IRS  TO  PAY  6-PER- 
CENT INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN 
TAX  REFUNDS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Spesiker,  to  perk  up 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  so  that  it 
responds  promptly  to  taxpayers  who  act 
promptly,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  require  the  IRS  to  pay  a  6-percent  in- 
terest penalty  if  it  fails  to  issue  a  re- 
fund within  30  days  to  a  taxpayer  who 
files  a  valid  claim  for  refund  on  or  be- 
fore March  1. 

Literally  millions  of  taxpayers  will 
check  their  mailboxes  today  and  find  the 
refund  check  they  are  looking  for  is  not 
there.  It  should  be  there,  but  it  is  over- 
due. This  is  especially  true  of  taxpayers 
whose  returns  are  being  processed  at  the 
newest  IRS  service  center,  at  Brook- 
haven,  NY.,  and  at  the  2-year-old  cen- 
ters at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Fresno, 
Calif. 
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The  ms  says  that,  on 
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I  think  that  is  too  much 
returns  that  are  filed  by 
the  delay  Is  more  painful 
cause  the  average  refund 
was   $345.25 — up  from   $2 
comparable  period  last  year 

Under  existing  law.  the 
days  from  the  April  15 
process   a   return   and 
check    without    incurring 
penalty.  That  means  that 

files  by  March  1.  the . 

at  ms  can  fiddle  with  his 
full  90  days  before  they  . 
6  percent  on  what  he  was 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS  is 
lecting  interest  when  a 
late.  They  are  so  keen  on  i 
they  will  even  demand  an 
ment  from  a  taxpayer  on 
ed  to  him  in  error. 

That   is   right.   In   fact, 
singled  out  for  an  erroneoqs 
been  cursed.  He  is  stuck 
IRS  computers  are  not  „_ 
nize  a  taxpayer's  complain ; 
ceived  a  refund  he  was  . 
He  will  just  have  to  wait 
comes  to  its  automated 
its  mistake,  and  asks  for  th« 
The  catch  is  that  IRS  expecjs 
taxpayer  to  fork  over  6  ^. 
for  the  period  that  check  w 
in  his  possession. 

If  the  IRS  wants  to  play 
collecting  interest,  it  should 

pay  that  way,  too.  Not 

bill  also  requires  the  IRS  to 
payer  why  a  refund  is  beini ; 
may  not  seem  like  much  of 
an  individual  taxpayer  who 
fully  well  how  much  he 
over  each  year,  but  it 
businessman.  He  may 
check  at  an  address  wher : 
lived  or  done  business  for 
reason  that  is  not  stated, 
year  that  is  not  specified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  w 
as  a  deterrent  should  the 
ernment  ever  decide  to 
refunds  as  a  matter  of 
While  I  have  no  evidence 
such  is  the  case  this  year, 
expression  of  concern  that 
lions  to  be  refunded  this   . 
of  massive  overwlthholdins 
might  tend  to  overheat  the 
a  sugge^-tion  from  some 
refund  stretchout  might 
caution.  The  prospect  of 
small  interest  penalty  to 
payers  would  make  short 
cynical  practice. 

I  think  this  bill  can 
of  taxpayer  justice.  If  the 
wants  to  allow  his  paychec|c 
withheld  during  the  year 
device  or  just  because  he 
a  sizable  lumpsum  refund 
that  is  up  to  him.  All  this 
remember  that  his 
the  end  of  January  to 
forms — is  that  if  he  then 
correctly  signifies  his 
the  excess  amount 
will  either  have  to  oblige 
penalty. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follow! 
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H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of   1954  to  provide  that 

paid  to  Individual  taxpayers 
dar-year  basis  who  file  their  . 
March  1,  If  the  refimd  check 
out  within  30  days  after  the 
and  to  require  the  Internal  _ 
ice  to  give  certain  informatloi  i 
Ing  refunds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU 
of  Representatives  of  the   Uniti 
America  in  Congress   assembleil 
tton  6611  of  the  Internal  Ri 
1954  (relating  to  Interest  on 
Is  amended  by  redesignating 
as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inse.  .. 
section   (g)    the  following  new 

"(h)    Calendar   Year   Indlvic 
Piled  Before  March  1. — In  the 
individual  who  flies  his  return 
Imposed  by  chapter   1  or  2  on 
year  basis,  if  such  Individual  f 
for  a  taxable  year  before  the 
mediately  following  the  close 
able  year  and  if  refund  of  any 
of  such  tax  Is  not  made  within 
the  date  he  files  such  return, 
standing  any  other  provision  of  . 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsectloi  i 
overpayment  for  the  period  — „-^ 
date  he   filed  such   return  am  I 
whichever  of  the  following  is 

"(1)  the  date  the  refund 
or 

"(2)   the  first  date  on  whlci 
such  overpayment  Is  allowed 
tlon  (a)   (determined  wtihout 
subsection). 

In  determining  the  date  on  

payment  exists  for  purposes  of 
tlon,  amounts  shall  be  deemed 
day  actually  paid  or  credited 
than  the  date  on  which  the 
his  return." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6402  of  the  . 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
make  credits  or  refunds)  is 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the 
section: 

"(c)    Notice  to  Taxpayer. — . 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  makej 
to  a  taxpayer,  he  shall  notify 
of— 

"(1)    the  tax  and  the 
which  such  refund   is  

"(2)  the  reason  for  making 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  mad(  i 
shall  apply  with  respect  to 
after   the   date   of   the 
Act. 
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URHO  SAARI:  EL  SEGUNEO'S  PRIDE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  April  5, 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOh 
nia.  Mr.  Speaker,  California's 
brought  glory  and  glamour  t ) 
swimming  last  year.  But  it  ^ 
Saari,  retiring  coach  at  El 
School,  who  hsis  given  this 
efit  of  his  athletic  agility  h,' 
one  of  the  greatest  records  in 
of  California  high  school  aqaatics. 

Since  1946,  his  water  polo  team  has 
earned  a  record  376  wins  and  only  92 
losses.  The  El  Segimdo  Swin  Club  un- 
der his  leadership  has  produced  18 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  swimming 
and  water  polo  competlticns  in  the 
Olympic  and  Pan  Americ  in  Games. 
These  fine  athletes  have  eumed  more 
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than  40  team  and  Individual  national 
titles  in  water  polo  and  swimming. 

Mr.  Saarl's  expertise  in  water  polo  has 
qualified  him  to  coach  the  U.S.  team  in 
the  1951  Pan  American  games  as  well  as 
the  1952,  1960,  and  1964  Olympic  games. 
And,  widely  recognized  for  his  achieve- 
ments, Urho  Saari  was  voted  "National 
Water  Polo  Coach  of  the  Year"  in  1964 
and  "Water  Polo  Coach  of  the  Year"  in 
1965  by  the  Southern  California  Swim- 
ming, Water  Polo  and  Officials  Associa- 
tions. 

A  commimity-minded  individual,  Mr. 
Saari  has  helped  to  train  several  him- 
dred  lifeguards,  including  more  than 
one-third  of  the  permanent  lifeguard 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Depart- 
ment of  Beaches. 

The  city  of  El  Segimdo  has  proclaimed 
May  24,  1973,  as  Urho  Saari  Day  in  Trib- 
ute to  his  outstanding  achievements  in 
aquatics  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
community.  I  Join  with  them  in  adding 
my  personal  commendations  to  Mr. 
Saari  for  a  job  well  done.  He  has  brought 
honor  to  the  city  of  El  Segimdo  and  in- 
spiration to  our  youth. 


WATERGATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
news  of  the  "Watergate  caper"  first 
reached  the  press,  most  people  were 
frankly  incredulous.  The  whole  operation 
seemed  so  pointless,  the  elaborate  espi- 
onage techniques  so  childish.  It  was  im- 
plausible that  the  top  officials  of  one  of 
the  country's  two  major  political  parties 
would  coimtenance  such  shenanigans,  as 
silly  as  they  were  sinister.  The  public 
seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  argiunents 
of  the  defendants  who  were  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  Democratic  Party  head- 
quarters, to  believe  that  they  were  act- 
ing independently,  and  to  forget  the 
whole  unsavory  mess. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  exactly  when 
the  Watergate  caper  became  the  Water- 
gate scandal,  or  when  public  indifference 
turned  to  indignation.  Probably  it  was  a 
gradual  transformation,  bom  of  accu- 
mulated evidence  rather  than  any  sin- 
gle fact.  To  date,  the  Watergate  case 
has  incriminated  or  implicated  not  only 
some  unimportant  employees  of  the 
Committee  To  Reelect  the  President, 
but  its  finance  chief  and  campaign  man- 
ager, as  well  as  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  aide, 
his  personal  lawyer,  his  appointments 
secretary,  two  White  House  counsels,  and 
the  President's  personal  choice  for  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  Far  more  than  the 
reputation  of  any  single  administration 
or  party,  Watergate  has  challenged  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  as  a  whole 
and  crippled  its  effectiveness. 

The  cloud  of  complicity  hanging  over 
the  White  House  is  compounded  by  the 
administration's  insistence  on  invoking 
the  traditional  executive  privilege  to 
shield  its  staff  from  a  public  investiga- 
tion. They  are  not,  as  Senator  Ervin, 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  conspiracy,  remarked 
drily,  "nobility  or  royalty."  They  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  illegal  actions  undertaken, 
financed,  or  directed  by  them  just  like 
any  ordinary  citizen.  The  cloak  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  should  never  be  used 
to  shelter  wrongdoers,  no  matter  how 
highly  placed.  And  clearly  someone  very 
highly  placed  is  hiding  behind  the  skirts 
of  immunity,  an  arrant  egotist,  drunk 
with  power  but  lacking  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary political  judgment.  Only  a 
Madison  Avenue  huckster,  intrigued  by 
007  sensationalism,  could  have  con- 
ceived such  a  foolhardy  scheme.  As 
Tallyrand  said  to  Napoleon:  "It  is  worse 
than  a  crime;  it  is  an  idiotic  mistake." 
If  the  President  does  not  wish  him- 
self and  his  entire  government  to  be 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  he  must  im- 
mediately direct  his  entire  staff  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  congressional 
committee  as  well  as  the  grand  jury  in- 
vestigating the  case.  He  must  also  de- 
mand the  resignation  of  anyone  con- 
victed by  the  evidence.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  the  aroused  conscience  of  the 
people  and  their  Congress. 


AUSCHWITZ    REVISITED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  S.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
some  30  years  since  the  atrocities  of 
Auschwitz  occurred  during  World  War 

n. 

But  the  imprint  in  memory  is  indelible. 
The  victims  have  not  been  forgotten,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  daily  visits  of  Poles 
and  others  to  pay  their  respects,  often 
in  the  form  of  wreaths  and  bouquets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Auschwitz 
has  been  told  in  very  vivid  and  sympa- 
thetic manner  by  a  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent,  Raymond  R.  Coffey.  I  am 
including  his  text  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 

Mar.  7,  19731 

AtrscHwiTZ  Stands  as  a  Mcmoriai.  to  4  Mn,- 

uoN  Victims  of  Nazi  Inhttmanity 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Auschwitz,  Poland,  March  7. — "Every  Inch 
of  this  ground  is  soaked  in  blood,"  the 
old  Pole  In  the  black  beret  said  as  we  passed 
the  stUl-standlng  barbed  wire  fence  and  en- 
tered the  camp. 

He  was  solemn,  and  still  bitter,  and  still 
moved  by  the  grief  that  comes  easily  in  a 
country  where  one  in  every  five  persons  was 
killed  m  World  War  II,  where  virtually  every 
family  lost  close  relatives. 

But  now,  30  years  later,  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  really  can  put  into  adequate 
words  the  enormous  and  still  palpable  horror 
of  Auschwitz. 

The  Auschwitz-Blrkenau  complex  here  in 
southern  Poland  near  the  Czech  border  was 
the   Nazis'   biggest   "death   factory." 

More  than  4  million  people — 4  million  peo- 
ple— were  killed  here,  according  to  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg. 

Most  of  them  were  Jews.  But  their  were 
many  non-Jewish  Poles  here,  too.  The  vic- 
tims of  Auschwitz  included  citizens  of  more 
than  20  countries. 

Mostly  they  died  in  the  gas  chambers,  their 
bodies  then  burned  in  the  crematoria  which 
were  operated  on  an  assembly-line  basis. 

Auschwitz-Blrkenau  is  preserved  as  a  mu- 
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seum,  a  reminder  and  a  memorial   to   the 
victims. 

EXFERIENCK    WITH    IMPACT 

To  walk  through  it,  even  now^  is  an  ex- 
I>erience  that  can  produce  some  sleepless 
nights. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  Its  stunning  impact 
is  that  it  is  so  well  preserved.  Parts  of  it 
look  like  they  could  be  put  back  Into  opera- 
tion tomorrow. 

Over  the  main  gate  still  hangs  the  sign 
the  Nazi  SS  put  there:  "Arbeit  macht  frei" 
(work  brings  freedom),  which  was  the  first 
vicious  mockery. 

The  prisoners  soon  came  to  know  that,  as 
camp  officers  told  them,  the  only  real  way 
to  freedom  was  through  the  chimneys  of  the 
body  ovens. 

Prom  outside,  the  red  brick  camp  build- 
ings look  pleasant  enough,  almost  like  a 
slightly  rundown  boarding  school. 

But  Inside  is  something  else. 

In  one  building  is  an  exhibit  of  more  than 
2  tons  of  human  hair  shorn  from  the  vic- 
tims after  they  were  gassed  and  before  their 
bodies  were  burned. 

When  the  Russians  liberated  the  camp  in 
1945  they  found  more  than  7  tons  of  hair 
in  warehouses — hair  the  Nazis  had  not  yet 
managed  to  ship  off  to  factories  to  be  made 
into  mattresses  and  other  items. 

In  another  room  Is  a  huge  pile  of  shaving 
brushes,  combs,  clothing  brushes  taken  from 
the  victims;  in  another  a  gruesome  collec- 
tion of  artificial  arms,  legs  and  other  ortho- 
pedic devices  stripped  from  the  victims. 

In  still  another  is  a  vast  collection  of  the 
suitcases  the  victims  arrive  with,  not  know- 
ing how  very  soon  their  stay  at  Auschwitz 
was  going  to  end  In  the  gas  chambers. 

On  many  of  the  suitcases  the  names  of 
the  victims  can  still  be  read — Marta  Oppen- 
helm,  Sara  Bunzel  of  Vienna,  Helene  Lew- 
andowski,  Olga  Kornfeld,  Marie  Jelllnek, 
Thomas  Plscher. 


Rusting  Empty  Cans 

Then  there  is  the  pile  of  mstlng  empty 
cans  that  contained  the  "Cyclon  B"  gas 
which  was  dumped  through  ceiling  vents  to 
kill  the  people  herded  Into  the  gas  chambers. 

In  "Block  10"  is  where  SS  doctor  Carl  Clau- 
berg  conducted  sterilization  experiments  on 
women  prisoners  aimed  at  finding  a  speedy 
way  of  biologically  exterminating  the  Slavic 
people. 

Across  the  way  in  "Block  il"  Is  where  pris- 
oners were  held  for  special  punishment  and 
torture,  many  of  them  dying  in  the  tmy 
bricked-up  "standing  cells"  where  men  could 
only  stand,  for  days  on  end,  and  often  died  of 
suffoctlon  or  starvation. 

Just  outside  this  building  Is  the  black 
"wall  of  death"  where  thousands  of  prisoners 
were  executed  by  being  shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head. 

A  little  distance  away  stands  the  gallows 
on  which  men  were  hanged,  sometimes  four 
at  a  time.  The  Nazis  erected  the  gallows  Just 
outside  the  camp  kitchen  where  prisoners 
had  to  look  at  the  still  dangling  victims  as 
they  lined  up  for  food. 

Still  Intact  are  "Crematoria"  chamber-oven 
complexes  buUt  at  Auschwitz-Blrkenau. 

And  outside  this  crematorium  stands  an- 
other gallows — this  one  built  and  used  to  ex- 
ecute Rudolph  Hess,  the  SS  officer  who 
founded  Auschwitz  and  commanded  it  for  its 
first  3  years. 

Hess  was  hanged  at  the  scene  of  his  crimes 
on  April  16,  1947. 

In  one  building  Is  a  large  urn  containing 
a  bit  of  the  ash  from  the  ovens — a  monu- 
ment that  symbolizes  all  the  victims  of 
Auschwitz. 

Bus  loads  of  Poles  stlU  come  here  every  day 
to  see  the  camp  and  place  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets of  flowers  at  the  urn. 

They  haven't  forgotten. 

No  one  who  comes  here  could. 
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ATLANTIC  RELATIONS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  mw  jEsszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  S,  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  up  my  remarks  yesterday  on 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  approving  an 
Atlantic  Union  resoluticm,  I  should  like 
to  submit  an  article  written  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  a  partici- 
pant at  the  Amsterdam  Conference  last 
week.  Dr.  Bowie  ir.  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Center  for  International  Affairs  and 
of  the  Harvard  faculty. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  call  tlie 
attention  of  the  Members  to  Dr.  Bowie's 
point  that — 

The  Europeans  do  not  want  or  expect  the 
U.S.  to  push  Europe  to  unity.  Yet  U.S.  ac- 
tions Inevitably  do  help  or  hinder  the  process 
of  European  integration.  And  as  the  members 
seek  to  unite,  some  fear  the  U.S.  may  exploit 
their  differences  In  ways  which  split  them 
and   undermine   their  progress. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Atijiktic  Relations 
(By  Robert  R.  Bowie) 

Europeans  are  uncertain  and  deeply  trou- 
bled about  the  outlook  for  their  relations 
with  the  United  States.  That  concern  was 
apparent  In  discussions  at  a  large  European- 
American  meeting  held  In  Amsterdam  last 
week,  and  in  private  talks  with  officials  and 
others  In  London,  Bonn,  Brussels. 

Leading  Europeans  consider  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  essential  for  mutual  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  While  anti-American  and 
neutralist  sentiment  has  grown,  especially 
among  young  people,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam  and  detente.  It  Is  stlU  not  a  major 
political  Influence.  For  the  most  part  the 
Euro|>eans  aspire  to  a  form  of  partnership  In 
which  Europe  would  have  Its  own  voice  and 
define  its  own  Interests,  but  would  concert 
Its  policies  and  actions  closely  with  the  U.S. 
The  obstacles  to  that  aim  are  serious  and 
arise  for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Basically  the  Exuropeans  are  far  from  sure 
that  the  U.S.  now  shares  that  goal  or  gives 
It  high  priority.  They  are  baffled  and  wor- 
ried by  many  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  and  un- 
clear about  Its  premises. 

Take  security  and  NATO,  for  example.  The 
Europeans  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
tinues to  consider  Europe's  security  as  a 
major  U.S.  Interest  and  they  appreciate  his 
resistance  to  the  Mansfield  effort  to  reduce 
U.S.  forces  in  Evu-ope.  For  them  nuclear 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  enhanced 
the  significance  of  such  forces,  despite  de- 
tente. Their  presence  reinforces  the  deter- 
rent, but  even  more,  it  coxmters  Soviet  polit- 
ical pressure  which  would  grow  If  the  U.S. 
commitment  were  thought  to  be  declining. 
Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  attitude,  however,  Euro- 
peans are  uneasy  as  to  whether  political  pres- 
sure and  defense  cuts  will  eventually  force 
substantial  troop  reductions. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  situation  Is 
also  unsettling.  Does  the  U.S.  view  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan  primarily  as 
adversaries  in  monetary  and  trade  affairs, 
with  each  side  looking  out  only  for  its  own 
advantage?  Much  of  the  U.S.  rhetoric  and 
action  since  Aug.  15,  1971,  might  tend  to 
suggest  this.  And  hints  by  high  officials  of 
Unking  economic  concessions  to  security 
issues  are  hardly  reassuring. 

Finally,  in  East-West  affairs,  there  Is  the 
shadow  of  UJ3. -Soviet  bilateralism.  While 
SALT  I  was  generally  approved,  there  are 
nagging  concerns  about  the  current  negotia- 
tions in  SALT  n,  on  mutual  and  balanced 
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force  reductions,  and  in  the  conference  on 
security.  In  these,  Europe's  Interests  could 
be  directly  prejudiced  by  some  outcomes, 
such  as  restraints  on  forward -based  weapons 
technology,  or  on  indigenous  forces  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Such  restriction  i  could  hamper 
or  block  future  European  defense  efforts,  or 
give  the  Soviet  Union  hsindliis  for  impeding 
the  progress  toward  Europe)  ,n  unity. 

Underlying  these  specific  concerns  is  a 
more  fundamental  one.  Mx  Nixon's  style 
and  approach  to  foreign  affal  rs  remind  some 
Europeans  more  of  de  Gaulle  than  of  earlier 
U.S.  leaders.  He  appears  mi  ire  Inclined  to 
unilateral  action  and  to  ret  1st  being  con- 
strained by  allied  ties,  tende  icles  which  are 
encouraged  by  Europe's  ina  >ility  to  assert 
itself  more  effectively. 

Indeed  that  is  the  other  1  alf  of  the  Eu- 
ropean predicament.  In  its  members'  eyes, 
the  Community  has  regain  ed  momentum 
since  its  enlargement  and  th  s  Paris  summit 
of  last  fall.  They  consider  Its  program  of 
studies,  reports,  and  measu  res,  which  are 
Intended  to  produce  "Euro;  ean  union"  by 
1980,  as  a  serious  agenda  evin  If  ambitious. 
And  in  recent  months  they  1  ave  worked  to- 
gether more  closely  on  mon«  tary  issues  and 
in  pursuing  Joint  policies  a  the  security 
conference   in  Helsinki. 

Yet  they  are  keenly  awar  i  how  far  they 
are  from  political  and  econoc  Ic  union  which 
would  make  them  an  effectlv  t  entity  for  real 
partnership.  To  achieve  that  quantum  Jump 
win  require  substantial  tr  insfers  of  au- 
thority to  central  instltutlo  is  of  the  com- 
munity. Where  are  the  political  leadership 
and  will  required  to  do  tht  t  rapidly?  The 
machinery  of  the  commun  ty  is  now  ex- 
tremely cumbersome,  and  i  atlonal  leaders 
are  heavily  preoccupied  with  domestic  prob- 
lems and  pressures. 

The  Euroi>eans  do  not  wai  t  or  expect  the 
U.S.  to  push  Eiirope  to  unii  y.  Yet  U.S.  ac- 
tions inevitably  do  help  or  hi  ider  the  process 
of  European  integration.  An  1  as  the  mem- 
bers seek  to  unite,  some  fee  r  the  U.S.  may 
exploit  their  differences  In  Mays  which  split 
them  and  undermine  their  p  rogress. 

With  all  the  dlfBcultles  anq  divergences  It 
Is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  aboit  the  prospects 
for  creating  the  Community  and  the  Atlan- 
tic partnership.  The  task  li  far  harder  In 
this  period  than  it  would  h  ive  been  under 
earlier  conditions.  A  decad(  was  lost  first 
through  British  hesitation  1 1  the  'SO's,  and 
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of  the  hxunan  spirit.  Prom  t  le  depths  of 
despair  and  murder  of  the  most  cal- 
culating and  degrading  nature,  the  Jews 
of  Warsaw  rose  up  in  a  straggle  which 
shall  forever  serve  as  a  light  upon  man- 
kind's determination  for  feedom  and 
dignity. 

We  today  are  witness  to  th  s  indestruc- 
tible spirit  through  the  perso  os  who  have 
created  and  sustain  the  livng  State  of 
Israel.  It  will  serve  us  all  w  sll  to  take  a 
few  moments  from  our  daj  -to-day  ac- 
tivities and  reflect  upon  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising  and  our  own  love  of 
liberty. 


30's.  Meanwhile 
eroded  by  the 


then  from  de  Gaulle  In  the 

the  U.S.  position  has  been 

frustrations   of  Vietnam   aotl   Its   economic 

and  political  consequences 

But,  if  the  task  Is  more  dltecult,  it  is  still 
Just  as  essetnial.  Interdepeu  dence  Is  a  fact 
of  life.  In  view  of  the  stakes  the  hope  must 
be  that  leaders  in  aU  the  a<  vanced  nations 
will  Judge  the  necessities  c(f-rectly  and  rise 
to  meet  them. 


OBSERVANCE   OF   THE 
VERSARY  OF  THE 
TO  UPRISING 


30TH   ANNI- 
WAtlSAW  GHET- 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl  SENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  j ,  1973 
N;w 


Mr.    RONCALLO   of 
Speaker,  I  am  most 
and  cosponsor  House 
303  authorizing  the  Pi" 
claim  April  29.  1973  as  a 
vance  of  the  30th 
Wai'saw  Ghetto  Uprising 

This  proclamation  sha  I 
mind  our  Nation  of  the 


York.   Mr. 
pleaied  to  support 
Jo  nt  Resolution 
ej  ident  to  pro- 
Day  of  Obser- 
Annii  ersary  of  the 


serve  to  re- 
b^undless  limits 


TO  CREATE  MORE 


JOBS 


HON.  BELUS.  AHZUG 

OF   KEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  iNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speakei,  in  support 
of  expanding  and  improvinif  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  o  presenting 
testimony  to  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
testimony  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Testimony  of  Bella  S.  Abzttc  Select  Sub- 
coMMirrtE  ON  Labob,  Apri  :,  3, 1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  mast  persistent 
themes  of  the  Nixon  Admli^stration  has 
been  that  we  are  a  healthy  tiation  in  all 
respects — that  the  current  Inl  [atlonary  and 
high  unemployment  trend  is  an  anomoly 
and  will  subside  in  a  short  time. 

No  matter  what  rhetoric  thu  Administra- 
tion uses,  however.  It  cannot  aide  the  facts. 
The  nationwide  xmemployme^t  rate  Is  at 
5.2%.  More  vivid  are  the  figures  of  the  Job- 
less rate  for  nonwhltes — a  wtopplng  9.6^^. 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago,  and  unemploy- 
ment among  the  teenlabor  for»,  16%. 

The  Administration's  response  to  these 
figures  has  been  to  use  traditional  indirect 
methods  which  reveal  the  stale  ness  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  thinking  and  hU  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  working  man — t  ix  breaks  for 
business  Investments  in  the  h  )pe  that  they 
will  "trickle  down"  and  create  Jobs. 

This  strategy  has  failed  1 1  the  past — 
witness  the  unemployment  fi^ires.  It  will 
certainly  fall  in  the  future.  Me  must  wait 
no  longer  to  find  a  resolution  to  the  ever 
growing  and  ever-present  prcblem  of  Job- 
lessness in  this  country.  We  m  ast  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem  and  do  so  quickly.  And 
the  solution  is  to  create  Jobs  w  lere  there  are 
none,  and  where  the  need  is. 

The  Emergency  Employmen  ;  Act  of  1971 
must  be  expanded  and  impntved.  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  the  Hawkins  bill,  H.R.  3984.  If 
pending  legislation  Is  passed,  a  t  least  500.000 
public  service  positions  will  be  :reated.  When 
this  occurs,  imemployment  will  be  reduced 
almost  immediately  by  more  tt  an  one-tenth. 
In  addition,  the  multiplier  e  feet  of  these 
Jobs,  which  will  trigger  an  Incr  sase  in  spend- 
ing and  investment,  should  create  another 
one  to  two  million  Jobs. 

And  these  public  service  Jo  js  would  not 
be  in  "dead  end"  projects,  as  the  President 
contemptuously  calls  them.  Ttiey  would  be 
created  in  fields  such  as  <  nvironmental 
quality,  health  care,  education,  public  safety, 
crime  prevention,  crime  conti  ol,  prison  re- 
habilitation, neighborhood  I  mprovements, 
rural  development,  park  mai  itenance  and 
general  community  Improvement. 

The  need  for  these  social  lervices  grows 
every  day.  As  our  urban  populi  tlon  expands, 
the  Federal  and  local  govern  nents  should 
and  must  provide  services  wh  ch  will  make 
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our  cities  pleasant  and  habitable  for  people 
of  all  incomes.  As  our  environment  changes, 
we  will  need  people  to  work  on  solving  the 
problems  attendant  to  such  changes.  Our 
elderly  and  ill  citizens  need  expanded  health 
care  facilities  and  services  which  are  not 
coming  from  the  private  sector. 

We  must  not  fall  our  own  citizens.  There 
are  4,500,000  men  and  women  able  to  work 
and  unemployed  today.  We  must  act  Im- 
mediately to  bring  them  back  into  the 
economic  mainstream. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP    MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  campaign  financing  is  a  critical  one 
for  our  coimtry  and  the  /  merican  peo- 
ple. Robert  Lewis  has  written  a  very 
useful  article  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
inserting  it  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
Mar.  18,  1973] 

Regrets  Grow  Over  Campaign-Fund  Law 
(By  Robert  Lewis) 

Washington. — A  story  making  the  rounds 
has  one  congressman  saying  to  another,  "You 
can  bet  prison  reform  will  get  action  this 
session." 

"How  do  you  figure?"  his  companion  asked. 

"After  the  changes  we  made  in  the  cam- 
paign finance  law,  that's  where  we're  all 
going  to  be." 

Politicians  are  Jittery  over  the  campaign 
finance  reforms  they  passed  last  year  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  and  they  should  be. 

The  federal  election  campaign  law  pro- 
vided, for  the  first  time,  a  fairly  good  pic- 
ture of  who  finances  elections  and,  In  some 
instances,  why. 

Although  most  donors  are  motivated  by 
honest  conviction,  others  contribute  for  fav- 
ors past  and  future. 

"One  can  rarely  nail  down  a  casual  rela- 
tionship between  campaign  gifts  and  later 
political  acts,"  says  John  Gardner  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  citizens  lobby.  "But  the  pat- 
terns of  political  giving  create  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  that  can  only  deepen  the  cynicism 
of  the  average  citizen." 

A  study  by  Common  Cause  showed  a  cor- 
relation between  $110,000  In  dairy-industry 
contributions  to  congressional  candidates  last 
year  and  support  for  dairy  legislation  by  the 
recipients. 

Similarly,  labor  unions  showered  known 
supporters  of  national  health  Insurance  with 
$210,000,  whUe  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation gave  $253,500  to  backers  of  its  medl- 
credlt  health  bUl. 

President  Nixon's  re-election  committee 
returned  $705,000  in  tainted  donations,  in- 
cluding $250.000-mostly  in  $100  bills— from 
Robert  L.  Vesco,  the  central  figure  in  a 
security  fraud  investigation. 

The  committee  has  $4.7  million  In  the  bank, 
and  all  election  blUs  are  paid,  yet  the  con- 
tributions continue.  The  committee  received 
$246,000  in  January  and  February,  including 
$100,000  from  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Farkas  who  has 
been  nominated  to  be  ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mrs.  Parkas,  wife  of  a  New  York  City  de- 
partment store  owner,  said  the  money  is  part 
of  a  $300,000  pledge  she  and  her  husband 
made  before  the  election.  Because  of  the 
unusual  timing,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  delayed  her  confirmation 
pending  an  investigation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Also  benefitting  from  post-election  con- 
tributions was  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
R-Mich.,  who  received  more  tban  $50,000 
after  the  ballots  were  counted. 

Post-election  gifts  aren't  Ulegal  but  they 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  candidate 
would  have  received  the  money  had  he  lost. 

Although  it  is  against  the  law  for  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions  to  contribute,  "volun- 
tary" giving  by  executives  and  union  mem- 
bers is  standard  practice.  And  unions  con- 
tribute staff  time,  office  space  and  other 
services  that  are  worth  additional  millions. 

"There  is  nothing  in  our  political  system 
today  that  creates  more  mischief,  more  cor- 
ruption and  more  alienation  and  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  does  our  sys- 
tem of  financing  elections."  says  Gardner. 

"It  allows  Individuals  and  groups  which 
seek  preferential  treatment  from  govern- 
ment to  give  unlimited  sums  of  money  to 
public  officials  who  can  provide  such  treat- 
ment. 

"Both  candidates  and  givers  (willingly  or 
not)  are  prisoners  of  a  system  which  exposes 
them  to  suspicion  and  pressure,  and  legiti- 
mizes the  exchange  of  money  for  political 
favors." 

The  new  campaign  finance  law  required 
full  disclosure  of  contributions  above  $100 
and  individual  gifts  of  any  amount.  It  was 
thought  that  the  disclosure  provision  would 
work  to  hold  down  huge  contributions  but 
it  hasn't.  Nixon's  top  10  donors  gave  more 
than  $4  million,  and  the  top  100  gave  $14 
million. 

The  new  law  sets  partial  limits  on  overall 
campaign  spending  and  it  was  thought  this 
would  keep  election  costs  within  reason.  But 
it  hasn't. 

Spending  for  all  elections  in  1972  totaled 
an  estimated  $400  million  compared  to  $300 
million  In  1968.  Nixon  spent  an  estimated 
$45  million  and  Sen.  George  McGovern  spent 
$30  million. 

Griffin  raised  $1.4  million  to  win  a  Job  that 
pays  $42,500  a  year,  and  another  senate 
candidate  spent  $2.5  million. 

After  one  election  under  the  new  law,  !t 
is  apparent  that  fuU  disclosure  and  spend- 
ing ceilings  will  not  eUmlnate  the  abuses  of 
private  campaign  financing.  As  long  as  candi- 
dates are  forced  to  depend  on  donations  from 
special  Interests  to  win  elections,  there  will 
be  abuses. 

The  answer  may  He  In  public  financing  of 
federal  elections,  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent elections  commission  with  strong 
enforcement  powers. 

Until  basic  changes  are  made,  former  Mary- 
land Congressman  Edward  Oarmatz's  creed 
will  prevail.  Garmatz,  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  was  asked  why 
he  received  most  of  his  election  money  from 
the  maritime  Industry. 

"Who  in  the  hell  did  they  expect  me  to  get 
it  from — the  piost  office  people,  the  bankers?" 
he  replied.  "You  get  It  from  the  people  you 
work  with,  who  you  helped  In  some  way  or 
another.  It's  only  natural." 


MEAT  BOYCOTT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  5,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
meat  boycott  around  the  country  has 
been  characterized  as  a  "Housewives  Re- 
bellion." I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
other  segments  of  our  population  are 
also  concerned  about  the  high  price  of 
meat  and  other  foodstuffs.  To  illustrate 
this,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  the 
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youngsters  at  the  Clarksburg  Elementary 
School  in  the  First  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  eating  for  school  lunch  to- 
day. 

The  entree  is  a  toasted  cheese  sand- 
\^-ich,  with  side  dishes  consisting  of 
french  fries,  peas,  and  carrots.  For  des- 
sert, the  menu  caUs  for  chocolate  cream 
pudding  and,  of  course,  milk  will  be 
served.  The  meal,  as  you  can  readily 
see,  is  meatless. 

After  careful  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  the  school's  cafeteria 
manager  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
school  lunch  director,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Clarksburg  school  system,  Joseph 
J.  Joseph  recommended  that  the  meat- 
less school  lunch  program  for  the  week 
of  April  2  through  6  be  instituted.  The 
plan  was  discussed  with  all  of  the  young- 
sters and  the  permission  of  parents  was 
requested  before  the  child  could  par- 
ticipate. 

Ml-.  Joseph  reports  that  the  response 
has  been  "tremendous."  In  fact,  the 
Clarksburg  school,  which  regularly  serves 
200  school  limches  a  day.  has  seen  an  in- 
crease :n  the  school  lunch  count  during 
the  meatless  days. 

I  noted  at  the  beginning  that  the  cur- 
rent manifestation  of  concern  over  the 
high  price  of  food  is  not  only  a  "House- 
wives Rebellion" — it  is  also  not  only  a 
"Children's  Crusade."  We  are  all  af- 
fected by  high  prices  and  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, school  child,  parent,  teacher,  re- 
tiree. 

I  commend  the  action  of  the  Clarks- 
burg Elementary  School  and  submit  the 
full  school  menu  for  this  week  for  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  looking  for  sug- 
gestions for  low  cost,  nutritional,  meat- 
less lunches : 

Mentts 

April  2 :  Tuna-macaroni  salad,  green  and 
yellow   beans,   Vienna   bread,   peaches. 

April  3:  Vegetable  soup,  peanut  butter 
sandwiches,  saltines,  cheese.  Knobby  apple 
cake. 

April  4:  Pizza  (tomato  sauce-cheese),  but- 
tered spinach,  snickerdoodle,  fruit  cocktail. 

April  5 :  Toasted  cheese  sandwiches,  French 
fries,  peas  and  carrots,  chocolate  cream 
pudding  with  nut  sprinkle. 

April  6:  Fish  sticks,  spaghetti,  tomato 
sauce,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  butterscotch 
pecan  squares. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONTINUED 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


OF    MINWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  stress  the  level  of  excellence  the 
United  States  has  achieved  in  biomedical 
research  through  the  national  program 
of  health  research  fellowships  and 
traineeships. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Mayo 
Foundation  in  Minnesota  articulately 
points  out  the  likely  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  phase  out  this 
program  which  Is  vital  in  improving  the 
health  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give 
thoughtful  study  to  legislation  now  im- 
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der  consideration  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  that 
will  assure  uninterrupted  progress  In 
conquering  the  many  diseases  for  which 
there  is  still  no  treatment  or  cure. 

The  statement  follows: 
Impact    op    the    Federal    Administration's 

BtTDOET  Proposals  on  Research  Training 

Programs  op  Mato  Foundation 

The  NIH  research  training  programs  axe 
integral  to  the  nation's  biomedical  research 
resources  and  its  health  care  programs. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  American 
biomedical  science  has  achieved  international 
preeminence.  The  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  that  science  requires  the  talents  of  gifted 
individuals  highly  and  specifically  trained  to 
conduct  biomedical  research. 

Upon  the  products  of  that  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  the  already  establi-jhcd 
advances  In  treatment  of  disease  have  been 
based,  and  future  progress  in  such  treatment 
Will  depend.  Upon  those  scientists  also  has 
rested  a  major  component  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  teaching  medical  students  and  medical 
bouse  officers  (residents)  the  medical  science 
so  essential  to  their  competence  as  practicing 
physicians. 

A  decision  to  curtail  training  of  medical 
scientists  today  carries  unfavorable  impli- 
cations for  future  advances  in  medical  re- 
search and  for  improved  medical  care. 

The  research  training  grants  programs, 
postdoctoral  fellowships,  and  career  devel- 
opment awards  of  the  NIH  have  provided  fi- 
nancial support  essential  to  producing  bio- 
medical scientists  and  teachers.  The  extent 
of  future  supp>ort  of  those  programs  should 
be  determined  by  careful  assessment  of  na- 
tional needs,  present  and  future,  for  those 
scientists  and  teachers.  Since,  as  a  group, 
they  constitute  a  unique  national  resource, 
financial  support  of  their  production  is  a 
national  responsibility  appropriately  held  at 
high  priority. 

No  reasonable  and  Eu;ceptable  alternative  to 
the  NIH  funded  training  programs  h€ts  been 
proposed.  To  suggest  that  the  young  M.D.  or 
Ph.D.,  oftentimes  already  in  debt  for  his  pre- 
doctoral  training,  borrow  additional  funds  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  while  he 
secures  two  to  seven  essential  years  of  post- 
doctoral research  training,  is  not,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, a  reasonable  alternative  to  tjraining 
grant  support,  postdoctoral  fellowships,  and 
career  development  awards. 

In  summary,  Mayo  Foundation,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  importance  of  federal  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  imperative  of  a  prac- 
tical limit  to  federal  spending,  urges  con- 
tinued fiscal  support,  at  high  priority,  of  the 
NIH  Research  Training  Grant  Programs,  Re- 
search Fellowships,  and  Career  Development 
Awards. 

The  level  of  that  8upp<»t  should  be  assessed 
carefully,  identified  abuses  in  past  practices 
should  be  eliminated,  and  a  new  level  of 
support  determined.  That  new  level  should 
be  one  deemed  prudent  and  essential  to  con- 
tinued excellence  and  productivity  of  medical 
research,  to  proper  teaching  of  students  of 
medicine,  and  to  progressive  improvement 
in  medical  care. 

Mato  Foundation, 
Education  Committee. 


ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE  CONFERENCE 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Management  held  their  second  an- 
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nual  legislative  conf  ere;  ice  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Serving  as  president  for  the  as- 
sociation this  year  is  Mt.  C.  William  Bru- 
der  from  the  congressional  district  that 
I  represent.  I  feel  the  members  of  the 
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change  System,  buslnessm  sn  exchange  fac- 
tual, complete  and  concise  ledger  experience 
on  which  to  make  sound  business  decisions 

We  are  concerned  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point that  lawmaking  bocies  at  both  na- 
tional and  State  level  recognize  the  indis- 
pensable need  for  the  free  and  unimpeded 
exchange  of  thU  kind  of  b  isiness  credit  in- 
formation. The  viability  and  growth  of  our 
economy  depend  on  It. 

In  another  area,  many  of  our  NACM- 
afflliated  groups  render  an  1 11-lmportant  col- 
lection service  to  their  met  ibers.  Again,  this 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  servic  b  to  our  member 
companies  and  the  business  community 
NACM's  professional  collection  service  ren- 
ders benefits  to  both  the  cr  iditor  and  debtor 
company.  It  offers  the  debti  .r  company  faced 
with  delinquency  in  its  obligations,  the 
means  of  returning  to  dignity  through  an 
orderly  process  of  honoring  its  commitments 
It  offers  the  creditor  the  nieans  of  insuring 
a  return  of  much  needed  operating  or  ex- 
pansion capital.  In  some  caies.  it  may  repre- 
sent the  margin  that  enables  a  creditor  to 
carry  on  his  enterprise,  to  i  lontinue  to  serve 
the  business  community  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical level,  and  to  con;inue  to  provide 
employment  in  the  commuilty. 

Another  major  activity  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Manafement  member- 
owned  and  member-operate  d  affiliates  is  the 
assistance  they  offer  their  i  lembers  in  deal- 
ing with  bankrupt  or  financially  distressed 
companies. 

In  many  cases  they  are  i  ible  to  work  out 
arrangements  which  forestnll  a  bankruptcy 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  he  creditors  and 
the  company  that  is  having  difficiuty. 

When  the  situation  has  reached  a  point 
beyond  this  solution,  our  lAcal  affiliated  as- 
sociation, through  Its  good  offices  and  expert 
staff,  provides  the  catalyst  for  working  out 
a  settlement  that  is  most  fi  lir  and  equitable 
to  all  parties. 

These  are  Just  a  few  higtillghts  touching 
on  who  we  are  and  what  ue  are  and  what 
our  Interests  are. 

I  hope  that  each  of  the  honored  legisla- 
tors here  today  will  rememi  ►er  this  occasion 
and  the  individuals  of  the  business  credit 
community  who  are  serving  as  your  hosts  at 
this  luncheon. 

Each  of  them  is  an  exper ;  in  this  field  of 
business  credit.  He  knows  its  imlque  con- 
tribution,   concerns,    and    ( haracterlstlcs 

We  hope  that  this  brief  In  iroduction  today 
will  lead  to  a  permanent  avei  lue  of  communi- 
cation between  you  both.  \re  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  you  as  members  of  your  con- 
stituency. Certainly  the  business  credit  ex- 
ecutives here  In  this  room,  i  is  well  as  others 
who  could  not  be  with  us  \oday,  are  avaU- 
able  to  you  for  consultatl  on— particularly 
on  matters  that  might  bear  on  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  business  credit. 

To  our  congressional  guests,  on  behalf  of 
everyone  here,  we  thank  you  for  sharing  your 
valuable  time  with  us.  Thii  has  been  a  re- 
warding experience. 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OP   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  f,  1973 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr. 
pleasure  to  join  the  legibns 
of  Ward  L.  Quaal,  president 
Continental  Broadcasting 
gratulating  him  on  meritiig 
Association  of  Broadcastefr 
guished  Service  Award 

Mr.  Quaal,  who  is  nationally 
nized  as  an  eminent  leader 
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March  27  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  also  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Illinois  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation IBA  Broadcaster  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Ward  Quaal  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  Chicago  for  he  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  countless  civic  projects, 
and  his  many  contributions  to  our  city 
will  be  long  remembered. 

As  the  Congressman  for  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Elinois,  where  the  offices  of  WGN 
are  located,  I  am  glad  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  about  Ward  Quaal  in  the  March 
27  Lesider  Newspapers,  one  of  the  out- 
standing community  newspaper  chains 
in  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago.  The 
article  follows: 

Quaal  Earns  Top  TV  Award 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of  WON  Conti- 
nental Broadcasting  company,  received  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters'  1973 
dlstingmshed  service  award  Monday  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  award  goes  annually  to  individuals 
who  make  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  system  of  broadcasting 
in  any  of  its  phases. 

Quaal  was  honored  for  bis  work  In  the 
expansion  of  the  broadcast  company's  world, 
Including  now  radio  and  television  stations 
In  Duluth  and  Denver,  a  community  televi- 
sion antenna  subsidiary  In  Michigan  and  an- 
other in  California,  and  subsidiaries  to  han- 
dle domestic  and  international  syndication 
of  programs  and  production  of  TV  commer- 
cials. 

Starting  in  1934,  Quaal's  career  has  In- 
cluded being  an  annoixncer,  writer  and  sales- 
man for  WDMJ,  Marquette,  Michigan,  and 
then  working  at  WGN  after  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1937.  He 
later  was  director  of  the  Clear  Channel 
Broadcasting  service  in  Washington  and  an 
official  with  Crosley  Broadcasting  corporation 
before  returning  to  WGN  in  1956  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 


CONGRESS  CANNOT  REPEAL  LAW 
OP  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  our  housewives'  meat  boy- 
cott week,  I  would  Uke,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  very  pertinent  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  whole  matter  of  meat 
prices  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  well- 
known  newspaper  columnist. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  statement  on  CBS  Point-Coun- 
terpoint program  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  1. 

I  highly  recommend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 

For  Just  about  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II,  the  two  milUon  livestock  pro- 
ducers—all but  three  hundred  thousand  of 
them  pretty  small  producers — have  begun  to 
make  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  a 
rair  return  on  their  Investment.  They're 
nnally  getting  a  modest  share  of  the  higher 
personal  incomes  that  most  Americans  are 
enjoying,  and  high  time!  In  the  whole  of  our 
h'^^°'?Z'  "^^  S™"P  ^»3  lagged  further  be- 
hind than  the  farmers— and  I  mean  the 
working  farmers,  not  the  fat-cat  landowner* 
TOO  get  stabUlzatlon  payments  for  doing 
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nothing.  I'm  talking  about  the  gny  who 
works  seven  days  a  week,  in-season  and  out. 
looking  after  hogs  and  chickens  and  beef 
cattle,  because  that's  all  he  knows  how  to  do 
or  wants  to  do.  As  a  group,  they've  been 
taking  good  care  of  America — we're  the  best 
fed  nation  in  the  world — but  America  hasn't 
been  taking  good  care  of  them. 

What  the  housewives  are  proposing  is  that 
Congress  enact  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to 
Repeal  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  It 
can't  be  done.  Meat  prices  are  high  simply 
because  demand  Is  high,  and  supply  hasn't 
yet  caught  up  with  the  situation.  A  lot  of 
other  prices  also  are  high,  on  clothing,  hovis- 
Ing.  TV  sets,  auto  repairs  and  medical  care. 
Relatively  speaking,  food  has  Increased  less 
than  other  things,  partly  because  the  farm- 
ers, unlike  the  housewives,  aren't  organized. 
They  don't  deserve  to  be  hurt,  Nick,  and  I 
wish  the  gals  would  go  out  and  economize 
somewhere  else. 


PUBLIC    LAW    480:    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

op   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Air.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  groceries 
on  credit  went  out  of  style  in  my  part 
of  the  country  years  ago,  when  the  gro- 
cers learned  the  hard  way  that  sons  and 
grandchildren  do  not  pay  the  food  bill 
for  mom  and  dad  and  the  grandparents. 
But,  one  of  our  antiquated  foreign  aid 
bills.  Public  Law  480,  called  "Pood  for 
Peace,"  continues  groceries  on  easy 
credit  the  world  over. 

The  arrangements  resemble  the  old 
shell  game.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  pays  the 
farmer.  The  giveaway  experts  in  Wash- 
ington then  enter  into  credit  food  sales 
to  foreign  countries  on  terms  of  up  to  20 
years  at  2  percent  interest.  Under  local 
currency  credit  sales,  credit  can  be  ex- 
tended up  to  40  years  with  an  additional 
10  year  extension  possible  at  an  interest 
rate  of  only  3  percent.  These  terms  only 
apply  to  agreements  other  than  "hu- 
manitarian gifts"  under  title  n.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  all  of  the  food  and 
in  most  instances  the  transportation 
costs  are  directly  paid  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

The  farmer  feels  something  has  been 
accomplished  since  he  has  been  able  to 
sell  his  goods.  The  American  people  are 
led  to  believe  that  these  sales  are  helping 
offset  the  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
And  some  Americans  even  achieve  a 
good  feeling  that  we  are  sharing  our 
abundance  with  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world. 

But  the  collection  of  Public  Law  480 
gi-oceries  on  credit  is  perhaps  the  most 
astounding  aspect  of  the  program.  What 
moneys  we  eventually  should  receive  on 
these  foreign  credit  sales  are  mostly  left 
in  the  recipient  country  to  be  spent  in 
that  country  for  various  community  and 
economic  development  projects. 

So,  under  Public  Law  480,  the  for- 
eigners get  our  food  and  then  also  get 
our  money.  It  is  little  wonder  that  our 
dollar  is  now  up  for  an  additional  10  per- 
cent devaluation — which  means  a  20- 
percent  di'op  since  15  months  ago. 
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Sales  are  sales  and  gifts  are  gifts.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  a  more  accurate  description  of  our 
international  food  stamp  program  than 
to  have  it  repeatedly  dubbed  as  "sales." 

I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
"Foreign  Agriculture  Economic  Report 
No.  65,"  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Devel- 
opment and  Trade  Division,  Economic 
Research  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  concerning 
"Public  Law  480  Concessional  Sales": 
Excerpts 

There  are  four  titles  to  the  act,  and  In 
general  the  titles  cover  the  following  aspects: 

Title  I. — Concessional  sales. 

Title  n. — ^Donations  and  disaster  relief. 

Title  III.— Barter. 

Title  IV. — General  provisions  and  require- 
ments. 

Title  I  is  by  far  the  most  important  In 
terms  of  commodities  exported  under  P.L. 
480.  Just  over  70  percent  of  all  commodities 
shipped  have  been  under  this  title.  This  In- 
cludes (1)  local  currency  (LC)  sales,  (2) 
long-term  DC  sales  to  foreign  governments 
and  private  trade  entities,  and  (3)  CLCC 
sales.  The  various  requirements  and  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  President  in  exercis- 
ing the  authorities  given  him  in  "ntle  I  are 
discussed  more  fully  In  subsequent  sections 
of  this  report. 

Under  Title  U,  agricultural  commodiUes 
can  be  donated  to  (1)  meet  famine  or  other 
ordinary  relief  requirements,  (2)  combat 
malnutrition,  especially  in  chUdren,  (3)  pro- 
mote economic  and  community  development 
in  friendly  developing  areas  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  (4)  for  needy  persons  and 
nonprofit  school  lunch  and  preschool  pro- 
grams outside  the  United  States. 

Title  II  states  that  commodities  may  be 
furnished  through  such  friendly  govern- 
ments and  such  private  or  public  agencies 
(including  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Program)  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate. Whenever  practicable,  however,  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  which  have  been 
regUtered  with,  and  approved  by.  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
are  used.  All  commodities  furnished  are 
clearly  identified  as  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Under  thU  title,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  can 
pay  for — in  addition  to  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion— ^the  packaging,  enrichment,  preserva- 
tion, processing,  transportation,  and  other 
Incidental  costs  of  the  commodities  supplied. 

Title  III  provides  for  the  barter  or  ex- 
change of  CCC  owned  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  (1)  strategic  or  other  materials 
which  are  not  produced  by  the  United  States 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  U.S.  needs. 

(2)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required 
In  connection  with  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid  and  assistance  programs,   and 

(3)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  for  off-shore  construc- 
tion programs.  As  much  as  is  practicable, 
transactions  under  Title  HI  are  carried  out 
through  usual  private  trade  channels. 

Title  IV  covers  a  number  of  general  aspects 
of  P.L.  480.  For  example,  it  states  that  the 
programs  of  assistance  undertaken  pursuant 
to  P.L  480  are  Intended  to  serve  both  hu- 
manitarian objectives  and  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  used  in  a  manner  to  assist  friendly 
nations  that  are  determined  to  help  them- 
selves toward  a  greater  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency In  food  production  and  in  resolving 
their  problems  relative  to  population  growth. 
Title  IV  further  states  that  no  agricultural 
commodity  can  be  made  available  for  export 
under  P.L.  480  if  the  disposition  would  re- 
duce the  US.  supply  of  that  commodity  be- 
low that  needed  to  meet  ( 1 )  domestic  needs. 
(2)  adequate  carryover,  and  (3)  anticipated 
commercial  export  requirements.  Title  IV  de- 
fines "agricultural  conunodlties"  as  used  In 
the    act    to   Include   any   agricultural   com- 
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modlty  produced  In  the  United  States  or 
product  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
from  an  agricultural  commodity.  However, 
this  does  not  Include  alcboUc  beverages,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  Title  n,  tobacco  or  to- 
bacco products.  For  the  purpose  of  P.I..  480, 
domestically  produced  fishery  products  are 
also  defined  as  "agricultural  commodities." 

Under  Title  IV  the  United  States  has  au- 
thorized a  farmer-to-farmer  assistance  pro- 
gram to  help  farmers  In  the  recipient  coun- 
try mcrease  the  effectiveness  of  their  farm- 
ing and  marketing  operations.  FHirther  pro- 
visions enable  farm  youth  and  farm  leaders 
from  the  recipient  country  to  be  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  training  and  enables 
the  United  States  to  conduct  research  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  the  production 
and  distribution  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
agricultural  products.  As  much  as  $33  mil- 
lion per  fiscal  year  can  be  appropriated  for 
these  activities.  However,  these  provisions 
have  not  yet  been  Implemented. 

The  act,  as  amended  on  December  31,  1966, 
established  under  Title  IV  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  survey  general  policies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  P.L.  480.  The  commit- 
tee surveys  (1)  the  manner  of  Implementing 
self-help  provisions,  (2)  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  accruing  from  foreign  currency 
agreements,  (3)  the  currencies  reserved  for 
loans  to  private  Industry,  (4)  the  exchange 
and  Interest  rates  used,  and  (5)  the  terms 
^>plied  to  credit  sales. 

Local  currency  sales. — P.L.  480  as  passed 
in  1954  provided  only  for  local  currency  sales. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  United  States 
receives,  as  payment,  the  currencies  of  the 
recipient  country  and  reaches  an  agreement 
with  that  country  on  their  use. 

Normally,  these  currencies  can  only  be 
spent  In  the  recipient  country  and  are  not 
accepted  as  a  medium  of  exchange  In  inter- 
national transactions.  This  being  so,  these 
currencies  do  not  help  the  United  States 
Improve  its  balance  of  payments  except  when 
they  are  used  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  In  the 
recipient  country  which  would  have  been 
met  with  dollars.  Therefore,  the  law  now 
requires  that  limited  amounts  of  local  cur- 
rencies be  convertible  to  dollars. 

•  «  •  •  « 

The  bulk  of  the  local  currencies  the  United 
States  receives  as  payment  are  used  In  the 
recipient  country,  but  the  particular  use  to 
be  made  of  these  currencies  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  negotiation.  In  short,  currencies  may 
be  used  to  benefit  the  United  States,  or  the 
recipient  country,  or  sometimes  both. 

Dollar  credit  sales,  government  to  govern- 
ment.— In  1959,  a  provision  was  added  to 
PX.  480  whereby  sales  could  be  made  on 
credit,  with  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest In  dollars.  There  are  now  two  kinds 
of  dollar  credit  sales  agreements,  govern- 
ment-to-government and  private  trade  credit 
sales;  each  type  of  agreement  has  Its  own 
set  of  terms  and  conditions.  Government- 
to-government  trade  agreements  have  been 
permissible  since  dollar  credit  sales  were 
authorized  In   1959. 

Government-to-government  agreements 
have  been  by  far  the  most  common.  The 
maximum  credit  p)erlod  allowed  under  the 
arrangement  Is  20  years.  The  United  States 
Is  permitted  to  allow  the  recipient  govern- 
ment to  go  a  maximum  of  2  years  before 
making  the  first  principal  Installment. 

Private  trade  credit  sales  agreements. — 
Agreements  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  trade  entitles  (PTE's)  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  private  trade  agree- 
ments (PTA's).  Any  private  trade  entity  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States  may  participate 
In  this  program. 

The  PTE  obtains  commodities  from  the 
open  market  and  CCC  provides  a  line  of 
credit  through  a  commercial  bank.  The  PTE 
uses  this  to  pay  the  U.S.  supplier  of  the 
conunodltles  and  for  ocean  transportation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  Incurs  a  debt  obligation 
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in  dollars  with  the  CCC 
period  Is  2  years  and  the 
period  to  20  years.  Wbenev^ 
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chase  price  of  the 
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years  to  19  years,  most 
years.    As    with    gov 
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on  the  date  of  last  deliver 
year. 

When  the  PTE  sells  the 
specified  country  he  of 
ment  in  local  currencies, 
the  sale  must  be  used  to 
projects  In  the  recipient 
In  the  agreement.  These 
In  the  establishment  of 
Improve  the  storage  or 
cultural  commodities,  or 
stimulate  and  expand 
terprlse. 

Convertible  local  currenc; 
the  1966  amendments  to 
directed  that  a  transition 
currency  sales  to  dollar  c 
end  of  1971.  It  specified 
a  transition  to  dollar 
possible,  a  transition  could 
sales  for  foreign  currencla 
converted  Into  dollars.  Thui 
the  fourth  -tjrpe  of 
local  currency  credit 

The  law  specifies  that 
on    credit    terms   no   less 
United  States  than  those 
loans  made  under  the  Forel^; 
of  1961,  as  amended, 
under  this  act  are  for  a 
rlod  of  40  years,  with  a 
exceed  10  years.  As  with  DC 
Interest  rate  of  2  percent 
grace  period  and  a  rate  of 
the  remainder  of  the  credit 

In  government -to-gov 
agreements,  the  foreign 
local  currency  through  the 
modlty  within  the  countrf, 
rency  value  Is  usually  equi 
lar  value  of  the  commodlti4s 
the  agreement.  The  law 
agreement  provide  that 
used  for  economic 
are  mutually  agreed  upon 
ments. 

Ocean  transportation.- 
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which  amended  the 
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quantity  of  all  products 
tain  U.S.  Government 
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requirement  applies  to 
donations  under  Pi.  480 
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amount  by  which  the  freigljt 
tlon  required  to  be  carried 
exceeds  the  dollar 
bill  for  an  equal  quantity 
flag  vessels. 
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Vietnam  war  prisoners  on  the  vital  im- 
portance of  prayer  in  survii  ing  their  cap- 
tive experience,  written  bjH  the  Reverend 
Robert  G.  Howes,  the  national  coordina- 
tor of  the  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer.  The 
article  follows: 

IfoRTH  Vietnam 

Thzm,  Yet  Cub 

FoRBpDEN   To  Pray 
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AND  It  Meant  a  Lot  to 
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Seldom  has  the  sheer 
preme    Court's    prayer-ban 
more  evident  than  it  Is  now 
returning  POW's  speak  of 
portance  of  prayer  and  Bible 
captive   experience.   The   " 
Monitor"   In  Its   5  March 
article   entitled   "POWs 
of   survival"    lists    "faith 
number  one  factor!  It  Is 
that  the  brotherhood  of 
Communist  prison  camps  _. 
to   be   denied   the   children   . 
schools !  It  Is  simply  Incredible 
of  us  have  been  silent  for 
something  which  our  POW's 
as  of  central  Importance  to  " 
strength. 

The    absurdity    of    the    _ 
prayer-ban    llloglc    Is    f  urth(  r 
when  one  reflects  that  each  1  'C 
paid,  was  publicly  transport<d 
housed  and  fed.  Yet,  on  p- 
and  again  men  said,  "God 
thank  God.  It  was  prayer  that 
Thank  what  would  happen 
any  of  our  public  schools  whi 
the  civil  right  to  say  exactly 
at  the  start  of  the  school  day! 

The  "Monitor"  cites  Colone  1 
ner  as  stating: 

"We  found  by  talking  aboul 
talking  about  God  that  we  w 
Ing  our  true  feelings.  So  w( 
these  things.  Our  faith  in 
our   country   were   two   of 
brought   us   out   alive   and 
sound  of  mind  and  body." 

Captain  Mark  Z.  Smith  Is 
that  he  had  originally  figure  1 
a  personal  thing: 

"But  In  the  camp  I  fount 
great  help  to  the  other  peop;  e 
my  beliefs  to  them." 

There  is  a  way  of  course,  tc 
Is  so  obviously  vwong  with 
decisions.  This  way  Is  to 

worded  constitutional 

restore  the  First  Amendmen  . 
and  common  sense  meaning 
side  the  key  bill  Is  Chalmers 
333,  on  the  Senate  side  RlcL 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Those  who  share 
as  the  contrast  between 
did  and  what  our  school 
must  now  become  part  of 
tional  noise  demanding 
sional  action  on  these  bills. 
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flict  black  soldiers  have  been  dispropor- 
tionately represented  on  the  ground 
combat  frontlines.  Because  of  the  racism 
which  pervades  our  society  and  the  mili- 
tary, blacks  were  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  the  shock  troops  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

From  my  experience  as  a  combat  in- 
fantryman in  Korea,  I  know  that  it  is 
the  frontline  troops,  predominantly  en- 
listed men,  who  are  most  subject  to  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy.  Why  then  have  there 
been  so  few  blacks  and  so  few  enlisted 
men  among  the  returning  POW's? 

Defense  Department  figures  show  that 
of  the  566  prisoners  of  war  returned  to 
date,  only  69,  or  barely  12  percent  were 
enlisted  men.  Given  the  fact  that  in  Viet- 
nam, as  in  every  other  war,  enlisted  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  predominated,  es- 
pecially as  ground  combat  troops,  this 
low  percentage  of  enlisted  returnees  is 
incredible. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  concerned  only  with  Air  Force 
ofiScers  shot  down  while  bombing  North 
Vietnam  and  has  neglected  the  fate  of 
those  soldiers,  mostly  foot  soldiers,  most- 
ly enlisted  men,  and  to  a  great  extent 
black,  who  were  captured  or  otherwise 
disappeared  while  involved  in  ground 
combat  in  the  South. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  close  the  books  on  the 
Vietnam  war  until  we  receive  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  fate  of  our  brothers  who 
have  been  so  conveniently  forgotten  by 
the  U.S.  military. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Richardson  raising  these  im- 
portant questions : 

April  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  I  have  watched 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war  from 
Vietnam  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  return- 
ing prisoners  are  oflicers  and  that  an  even 
greater  majority  are  white. 

As  a  Black  American  I  have  asked  why 
there  have  been  so  few  Black  prisoners  in  the 
returning  group.  I  have  been  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  absence  of  Black  faces  In  the 
happy  scenes  of  welcome  portrayed  on  the 
television  sets  because  during  the  course  of 
the  Vietnam  war  I  was  aware  of  the  dispro- 
portionate percentage  of  Blacks  who  were 
serving  as  infantry  men  In  the  front  lines  of 
combat  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  You  will 
recall  I  am  sure  the  protest  which  arose 
from  the  Black  community  over  Blacks  hav- 
ing to  fight  and  die  In  disproportionate  num- 
bers for  a  society  which  refuses  to  give  them 
full  respect  and  opportunity  here  at  home. 

From  my  experience  as  a  combat  infantry 
man  in  Korea  I  know  that  it  Is  the  front  line 
troops,  predominantly  enlisted  men  who  are 
mcst  subject  to  capture  by  the  enemy.  Why 
then  have  there  been  so  few  Blacks  and  so 
few  enlisted  men  among  the  returning  pris- 
oners of  war?  Figures  given  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  show  that  of  the  566 
prisoners  of  war  returned  to  date,  only  69 
or  barely  12-,;,  were  enlisted  men.  Given  the 
fact  that  in  Vietnam,  as  In  every  other  war 
enlisted  men  In  the  armed  forces  predomi- 
nated, especially  as  ground  combat  troops, 
this  low  percentage  of  enlisted  returnees  Is 
incredible. 

I  have  attempted  to  obtain  statistical  in- 
formation from  responsible  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  response  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised,  but  the  Information 
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I  have  received  does  not  answer  the  central 
question:  where  are  the  ground  troops,  the 
enlisted  men,  who  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  during  more  then  eight  years  of  in- 
volvement by  American  ground  forces  in 
Vietnam? 

The  impression  I  have  received  from  public 
utterances  by  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials and  from  the  difficulty  I  have  en- 
countered in  obtaining  the  Information  I 
have  sought  Is  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  concerned  only  with  white  officers 
who  were  shot  down  while  on  bombing  mis- 
sions over  North  Vietnam  and  hsis  neglected 
the  fate  of  those  soldiers,  mostly  foot  soldiers, 
mostly  enlisted  men,  and  to  a  great  extent 
Blacks,  who  were  captured  or  otherwise  dis- 
appeared while  involved  In  ground  combat  in 
the  South. 

Is  the  Defense  Department  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Vietnam  war  was  solely  an  air  war 
aiid  that  the  only  American  soldiers  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  were  those  pilots  who 
flew  over  the  North?  In  Korea  ground  com- 
bat Invariably  meant  the  capture  of  infan- 
try men  most  of  whom  were  enlisted.  We 
had  eight  years  of  ground  combat  in  Viet- 
nam and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  this  pe- 
riod the  enemy  was  able  to  capture  only  69 
enlisted  men. 

My  experience  in  Korea  and  the  experience 
of  previous  wars  Indicates  to  me  that  the 
full  story  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
In  action  has  not  been  told.  I  therfore  call 
vipon  you  to  undertake  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  fate  of  those  soldiers  who 
have  not  yet  been  accounted  for  and  who 
appear  to  have  been  conveniently  forgotten 
by  the  United  States  military. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  PLEA  FOR  DON  LYON  AND  OTHER 
AMERICANS  MISSING  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Lyon  is 
an  American  serviceman  missing  in  Laos. 
He  was  a  college  football  star  and  team- 
mate of  mine  at  Occidental  College.  He 
is  a  close  friend  and  a  great  American. 
His  wife,  Janice,  and  their  children,  have 
sent  me  a  letter  which  I  want  brought 
to  the  attention  of  each  Member  of  this 
Congress.  It  serves  to  focus  attention  on 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  compelling 
tasks  facing  this  Nation,  that  is,  the  com- 
plete  and  expeditious  accounting  of 
Americans  still  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  Plea  for  the  Missing  Men 

Like  other  American  families,  we  watched 
with  great  pride  and  joy  as  the  first  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War  recently  were  returned  to 
us.  The  high  spirit  of  these  men  reflects 
their  awareness  that  their  fellow  Americans 
cared  and  did  not  forget  them  during  the 
years  of  their  captivity. 

We  are  the  family  of  Donavan  Lyon,  Major 
USAF,  who  was  shot  down  in  a  F-4  aircraft 
over  Laos  on  his  very  first  mission  March  22, 
1968.  He  is  one  of  more  than  300  Americans 
Missing  in  Action  in  Laos.  To  us  he  is  more 
than  a  statistic.  He  Is  a  fine  person  who 
deserves  to  have  his  fate  known.  As  the  wife 
of  an  Air  Force  pilot,  I  know  that  sacrifices 
of  young  lives  are  sometimes  required  In 
combat.  We  can  understand  and  accept  that. 
It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  never  know 
what  has  happened  to  someone  you  love. 
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The  Pathet  Lao  have  announced  a  tiny  list 
of  only  seven  (7)  names  of  men  held  captive 
In  Laos.  They  give  no  word  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  more  than  300  other  men  who  are 
in  the  anxle*/  producing  status  of  Missing 
In  Action.  Even  allowing  for  deaths  due  to 
aircraft  injuries  and  poor  conditions  in  POW 
camps  In  Laos,  it  is  beyond  belief  that  only 
seven  men  survived  and  are  being  held 
prisoners  in  Laos. 

Past  response  by  the  American  people  In 
supporting  our  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing 
m  Action  men  has  been  sincere  and  out- 
standing. Now  we  ask  for  help  again— the 
help  that  only  you  can  give.  Please  walk  with 
us  an  extra  mile  to  help  these  missing  broth- 
ers of  our  Prisoners  of  War. 

A  practical  and  realistic  way  in  which  you 
can  help  is  to  send  a  short  note  or  write  your 
individual  U.S.  Congressman  and  Senators, 
as  well  as  to  President  Nixon.  Ask  them  to 
continue  their  efforts  In  searching  for  the 
whereabouts  and/or  condition  of  these  Miss- 
ing In  Action  men. 

■nie  chUdren  and  I  are  hoping  that  you 
will  help  us. 

Sincerely. 

Janice  Lyon. 
SrrzANNE.  age   13. 
Scott,  age  10. 
Donna,  age  8. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  and  as  Amer- 
icans, we  must  continue  to  insist  on  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  all  our 
missing  in  action.  For  the  sake  of  our 
collective  and  individual  conscience,  we 
cannot  afiford  to  do  less. 

For  those  of  us  in  Congress,  or  for  the 
administration  to  even  consider  supply- 
ing reconstruction  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
without  a  good  faith  effort  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  helping  accoimt  for  our 
missing,  would  be  a  great  tragedy;  and 
one  for  which  I  will  not  be  responsible. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  step  up  the  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  to  aid  us  in  this  humanitarian 
task. 


POOD  PRICES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

of    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  public  attention  that  has 
recently  been  centered  on  food  prices,  it 
is  helpful  to  put  the  matter  in  proper 
perspective  by  comparing  changes  in  the 
price  of  food  with  changes  in  the  price 
of  other  goods  and  services  over  the  past 
several  years.  While  we  have  seen  sharp 
increases  in  the  price  of  some  food  items 
recently,  the  fact  is  that  over  the  past 
20  years  increases  in  food  prices  have 
been  far  less  than  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  else  that  makes  up  the  cost  of 
living.  Price  rises  in  housing,  transporta- 
tion, clothing,  medical  services,  home 
furnishings,  and  many  other  items  have 
far  outstripped  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  food.  Through  the  low  food  prices  that 
have  generally  prevailed  over  the  last  two 
decades,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
subsidizing  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Now  he  is  finally  getting  a  fair  break,  al- 
though overall  farm  prices  are  still  less 
than  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jean  Esplin.  an  enterpris- 
ing reporter  for  the  Blackfoot.  Idaho, 
News  has  made  an  excellent  analysis  of 
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trends  in  food  prices  over  the  past  two 
decades.  She  cites  facts  to  support  her 
assertions  that  food  is  still  a  bargain.  In 
order  to  brin^:  the  results  of  this  study  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  newspaper 
article  by  Jean  Esplin.  I  also  include  an- 
other excellent  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject appearing  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register  by  Dr.  O.  Alvin  Carpenter,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultiu*al  economics  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University. 
The  articles  follow: 
(Prom   the  Blackfoot    (Idaho)    News, 
Mar.  10.  1973] 
Looking   Olass — ^Food  Prices 
(By  Jean  EspIln) 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  employed 
by  an  active  business  firm. 

Our  employer  has  stated  that  we  will  be 
paid  annually  and  we  have  agreed  to  the 
arrangement.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
calls  us  Into  his  office,  invites  us  to  be  seated 
and  then  "lowers  the  boom."  The  Company 
has  not  made  a  profit  during  the  past  year 
and  there  are  no  funds  to  pay  our  salaries. 
He  then  makes  a  strange  request.  He  likes 
our  work  and  wishes  to  employ  us  for  another 
year.  "But  how  are  we  to  take  care  of  our 
financial  obligations?"  we  ask.  He  replies 
that  we  should  obtain  a  loan  until  the  end 
of  next  year  and  then  do  all  in  our  power  to 
improve  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company. 

Sounds  a  little  ridiculous,  doesn't  it?  And 
yet  that  Is  what  sometimes  happens  to  many 
of  our  farmer  friends.  They  invest  an  entire 
year's  work  plus  a  great  amount  of  money 
in  growing  their  particular  crops  and  then 
due  to  frost,  hail,  death  of  animals,  poor  farm 
prices,  etc.,  they  end  the  year  in  the  red. 
There  are  outstanding  fanners  who  are  able 
to  make  a  profit  even  in  low  price  years,  but 
many  farmers  do  not  and  struggle  to  keep 
farming,  dreaming  of  better  prices  next  year. 
When  a  good  price  year,  like  this  one,  comes 
along  and  with  it  the  opportunity  to  recoup 
losses,  John  Q.  Public  begins  to  cry  that  food 
prices  are  much  too  high. 

Food  prices  may  be  too  high,  but  so  is 
everything  else.  Food  is  still  a  bargain. 
Twenty  years  ago,  consumers  spent  23  per 
cent  of  their  disposable  Income  for  food;  in 
1972,  it  went  below  16  per  cent.  In  the  last 
20  years  farm  prices  of  food  products  have 
risen  less  than  11  per  cent  while  retail  food 
prices  have  risen  46  per  cent.  Eight  and  seven 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  farm  price 
of  food  occurred  in  the  last  year;  however 
farm  prices  have  been  very  low  in  recent 
years  and  this  Is  only  a  partial  recovery. 

We  must  reali2«  Uiat  much  of  the  cost  of 
food  results  from  our  demand  for  more  pre- 
pared, packaged  food.  Grain  which  the  farmer 
sells  for  two  cents  a  povmd,  costs  10  cents  a 
lb.  in  floiu*  and  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  costs 
from  25  to  33  cents. 

Let's  compare  the  Increase  In  the  farm 
price  of  food  with  other  increases  in  the  last 
20  yeai-s.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  Indus- 
trial workers  went  up  129  per  cent.  Health 
and  recreation  costs  increased  75  per  cent, 
housing  63  per  cent,  transportation  54  per 
cent  and  semi-private  hospital  rooms  370  per 
cent.  (These  figures  are  national  averages.) 

The  farmer  is  Just  as  much  a  victim  of 
Inflation  as  you  are,  and  his  wife  buys  al- 
most everything  from  the  grocery  store  that 
your  wife  does.  Everything  that  he  must  pur- 
chase to  produce  a  crop  has  gone  up,  up,  up. 
Three  hundred  twenty  acres  of  land  with  216 
cultivated  acres  and  a  five  room  modern 
home  plus  a  26  stall  dairy  barn  sold  for  $27,- 
000  in  1950.  Today  such  a  farm  would  cost 
over  $100,000  or  nearly  300  per  cent  more. 
In  1953  a  40  horsepower  tractor  sold  for  about 
93,000;  today  a  60  horsepower  tractor  from 
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The  reason  for  better  food 
from  Improved  agricultural 
farmer  in  1930  could 
himself  and  10  other  people, 
a  farmer  can  produce  enough 
48  other  people.  And  all  this 
acreage  harvested. 

Improved  technology  In 
new  varieties  of  seeds, 
practices,  better  pest  control 
tlon  and  mechanization, 
and  spoilage  between  farms 
and  faster  and  Improved 
tems  for  delivery  of  food 

"Housewives   should    also 
many  of  today's  foods  have 
service  which  reduces 
ing  time.  For  instance,  meat 
dinners,  frozen  vegetables  of 
as  ready-to-cook  chicken 
are  readily  available  to 
country,"  Dr.  Carpenter  said 

In  the  old  days,  he  pointed 
in  the  family  had  to  clean 
prepare  it  for  the  Sunday 

During  the  past  20  years, 
ness   had    Improved   efficiency 
whei^in  the  modern 
a  314   pound  broUer  in  52 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  01 

His  counterpart  in  1947 
produce  a  bird  to  the  same 
using  3'/2    pounds  of  feed 
pound  of  chicken.  Similar 
been  made  in  other  segment^ 
throughout  the  United  Statei  1 
consumer  with  lower  prices. 

"It  is  obvious  that  beef 
considerably  during  the  pasi 
tionwide.  A  basic  reason  for 
that  the  demand  exceeds  the 
even  though  the  supply  has 
from  year  to  year. 

"For  example,  beef 
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nually.  This  merely  shows 
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higher,"  Dr.  Carpenter  said. 
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is  for  labor  costs  involved  In 
essing,  and  selling  that  food 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
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"Americans  are  still  the 
the  world   in  terms  of  theft- 
disposable  income  spent  for 
penter  reported.  "For 
American  consumer  spends 
of  his  Income  after  ta,xes 
England  people  spend  24 
West   Germany  31   per   cent ; 
cent;  Poland  43  per  cent; 
45  per  cent. 
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culture  is  the  key  to  this 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  aboitt 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  the  April  2,  1973,  edition  of  the 
Bicentennial  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
into  the  Record.  I  take  this  action  to  help 
my  colleagues  be  informed  of  action 
being  taken  around  the  counti-y  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Nation's  200tli  anniver- 
sary in  1976.  The  bulletin  is  compiled 
and  written  by  the  news  staff  of  the 
ARBC  Communications  Committee.  The 
bulletin  follows : 

American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  2.  1973. 

The  Bicentennial  Rural  Planning  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  In  Racine,  Wisconsin  on 
Thursday  and  Friday — April  19  and  20 — 
Planning  Sessions  and  discussions  will  be 
held  during  the  two  day  conclave  to  recom- 
mend specific  programs  for  rural  Bicenten- 
nial needs  and  meaningful  projects  aimed  at 
America's  rural  audience. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  Goehrlng,  New 
England  District  Commander  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  reports  that  the  five  military  serv- 
ices— Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard 
and  National  Guard — have  formed  a  Joint 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Massachu- 
setts communities  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord to  help  them  celebrate,  in  the  spring 
of  1975,  the  battle  of  Lexington  Green  and 
the  "shot  heard  'round  the  world"  at  Con- 
cord bridge.  Admiral  Goehrlng  noted  also 
that  1975  will  be  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  fitting 
in  nicely  with  the  Bicentennial  observance, 
at  the  Academy's  plans  for  which  are  in 
charge  of  Librarian  Paul  Johnson. 

On  the  evening  of  March  27th,  the  20  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia  high  school  marching 
bands  which  made  up  the  1976-piece  unit 
featured  in  the  Inaugural  Parade,  received 
awards  from  the  county,  the  Inaugural 
Committee  and  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. After  a  50  minute  seranade  by  the 
Naval  Academy  Band,  each  group  of  young 
musicians  were  presented  with  an  Inaugvu-al 
Flag,  a  Bicentennial  Flag,  a  plaque  from  the 
county  and  a  certificate  of  appreciation  from 
the  Bicentennial  Commission. 

The  USS  Constitution,  one  of  Boston's 
prime  tourist  attractions,  will  be  dry-docked 
for  two  years  beginning  in  April,  according 
to  Commander  William  North,  Navy  public 
affairs  officer.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  possi- 
ble to  go  aboard  the  ship,  but  a  viewing  plat- 
form Is  to  be  erected  from  which  visitors 
will  be  able  to  watch  her  undergoing  re- 
pairs. (The  Constitution  is  NOT  a  Revolu- 
tioiiary  War  vessel.  She  was  built  in  1797.) 

A  special  Bicentennial  Horizons  '76  News- 
letter will  b9  featured  next  month  as  well  as 
a  Johnny  Horizon  '76  Supplement. 

A  'Fairfax  County  Bicentennial  Cherry 
Blossom  Concert"  composed  of  musicians 
representing  the  four  Fairfax  County  admin- 
istrative regions  Is  scheduled  for  2:00  pm 
Sunday.  April  8,  on  the  steps  of  the  Jefferson 
Riemorial,  overlooking  the  Tidal  Basin.  The 
National  Parle  Service  atid  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bice;Uenuial  Commission  have 
Joined  In   support. 

The  Burndy  Library  writes.  "You  will  be 
Interested  in  our  present  plans  to  help  cele- 
brate the  1976  Bicentennial  in  the  following 
way:  Ours  is  a  library  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  science  and  technology.  Among  our 
precious  possessions  Is  the  first  United  States 
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Census  for  1790.  This  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  includes 
some  vital  statistics  and  facts  that  illustrate 
the  human  structure  of  the  new  Nation. 
Our  copy  is  of  special  Interest  in  that  it 
was  presented  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  to 
the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North  In  1908.  The  letter  of 
transmittal  indicates  that  this  copy  was  one 
of  three  such  copies  then  known.  It  is  our 
plan  to  put  this  Census  in  its  proper  histori- 
cal setting  through  an  introduction  and 
essay."  The  Burndy  Library  is  located  In  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

Florida  universities  get  the  Spirit  of  '76. 
Three  state  universities,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Florida,  and  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  have  announced  the  for- 
mation of  committees  to  organize  activities 
and  plan  projects  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial.  The  basic  theme  of  their 
projects  will  be  to  improve  their  communi- 
ties along  the  same  guidelines  established  for 
tlie  Action  '76  community  participation  pro- 
grr-m. 

"The  American  E::perience"  will  be  the 
theme  of  a  three-part  Bicentennial  series 
planned  by  Alverno  College.  The  series  will 
take  place  over  three  years,  starting  in  the 
1973-74  academic  year.  Each  year  will  have 
its  own  emphasis.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
seminars  in  November  of  1973  on  "Revolu- 
tion as  Process."  Well  known  speakers  will 
be  sought  to  participate  in  the  campus  semi- 
nars. Ihe  committee  hopes  to  obtain  grants 
to  fund  the  speakers.  A  campus  awareness 
campaign  will  begin  this  semester  in  prep- 
aration for  the  series.  Since  this  year's  fresh- 
man class  will  be  the  graduating  class  of 
"76,  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  Involve 
them  in  the  project. 

Professor  I.  George  Blake,  Department  of 
History  and  Government,  Franklin  College, 
on  March  11,  spoke  to  the  Indiana  Museum 
Society  on  the  topic:  "Indiana's  Role  in 
the  American  Revolution." 

Post  24,  American  Legion,  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  initiated  its  observance  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial era  on  March  12,  1973.  The  event  was 
a  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the  first 
Provincial  Committee  of  Correspondence  by 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  on  March  12, 
1773.  Within  a  year  all  but  one  of  the  orig- 
inal colonies  had  Provincial  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  forming  a  network  through 
which  leaders  and  the  people  communicated 
their  grievances  and  plans  leading  to  the 
American  Revolution.  The  commemoration 
March  12,  1973  took  the  form  of  sending  Bi- 
centennial letters  to  all  American  Legion 
posts  In  Virginia  and  to  Department  Com- 
manders in  the  50  states.  This  work  was  done 
by  a  Post  Committee  of  Correspondence 
chaired  by  Col.  WUliam  M.  Glasgow,  Jr. 

The  NSDAR  wiU  hold  its  USA  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  meeting  during  the  82nd 
Continental  Congress  on  Monday,  April  16. 
This  special  event  will  mclude  presentation 
of  awards  and  honors,  recognition  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  Pre-Vlew  of 
1973-74  Bicentennial  Action  program. 

The  Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Foundation 
has  announced  that  it  will  make  available 
up  to  $1,000  to  each  city  and  town  with  a 
local  Bicentennial  committee  In  operation 
by  July  1,  1973.  The  money  will  be  distributed 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The  Foundation  pre- 
fers that  the  funds  used  to  match  the  grant 
be  appropriated  by  the  community.  The  only 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  money  is  that  It 
is  to  be  used  for  Bicentennial  purposes.  The 
funds  for  the  program,  abotit  $40,000  were 
made  available  to  the  Bicentennial  Founda- 
tion by  the  federal  government  through 
money  it  had  collected  as  royalties  from  the 
sale  of  Commemorative  medals.  The  federal 
grant  specified  that  the  money  must  be 
matched,  at  least  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis, 
and  that  other  federal  funds  could  not  be 
used  to  match  the  grant. 

Over  a  century  ago  Yankton  was  a  small, 
bustling  river  community,  the  capital  of  Da- 
kota Territory.  Prom   1861   to  1883  the  city 
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hosted  those  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment In  that  vast  area.  Between  now  and 
1976,  this  former  capital  will  be  celebrating 
its  past  as  a  "Historic  City"  in  South  Dakota's 
state-wide  Bicentennial  celebration.  Utiliz- 
ing the  theme  "The  Mother  City  of  the  Da- 
kotas,"  Yankton  citizens  have  initiated  a 
wide  array  of  projects  which  will  culminate 
in  1976.  According  to  the  Yankton  Bicen- 
tennial Committee,  each  project  relates  the 
past  to  the  present  to  Increase  today's  under- 
standing of   the  state's  territorial  heritage. 


END    OEO 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing  the 
past  month  there  have  been  many  emo- 
tional pleas  to  save  OEO  and  to  main- 
tain the  programs  which  some  say  have 
provided  many  beneficial  services  for  the 
poor.  These  pleas  have  been  very  com- 
passionate, yet  they  have  not  been  bared 
on  the  factual  histoi-y  of  OEO. 

After  investigating  tlie  activities  of 
OEO.  one  must  conclude  that  the  most 
compassionate  action  will  be  the  restruc- 
turing of  OEO  in  the  manner  in  which 

the  President  has  dii-ected. 

I  believe  the  following  article  from  the 
Oklahoma  Daily  Times  in  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  presents  a  good  summary  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  restructuring  of  OEO. 
I  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

OEO  Cut  May  be  Justified 
(By  Karen  Schwartz) 

Washington. — Much  hostility  has  greeted 
President  Nixon's  recent  abolition  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  but 
according  to  an  OEO-initiated  report,  many 
of  the  poverty  programs  were  not  benefit- 
ting the  poor  anyway. 

Lack  of  agressiveness  and  poor  local  man- 
agement appear  to  be  the  major  sore  spots 
in  the  591  Community  Action  Agencies 
(CAA's)  covered  by  the  survey. 

ActUig  Associate  Director  for  OEO  Pro- 
gram Evaluation,  Morgan  Doughton,  says  that 
not  only  have  CAA  efforts  been  sparse  in 
raising  private  funds  to  augment  federal  out- 
lays, but  results  In  the  stated  purpose  of 
aiding  the  poor  have  been  negligible. 

Doughton's  report  covers  a  Just-ended  four- 
year  period,  and  shows  that  for  every  fed- 
eral dollar  given  to  CAA's,  the  local  adminis- 
trators have  raised  80  cents  in  private  money. 

"A  dynamic  rate  of  mobilization."  Dougli- 
ton  says,  would  be  "not  80  cents  for  each 
seed  dollar,  but  $10  to  $20  per  seed  dollar." 

The  problem  apparently  lies  in  btjreau- 
cratic  over-staffing  and  inefficient  use  of  re- 
sources. Excessive  staffing,  Doughton  points 
out,  leads  to  conflicts  over  money  allocation. 
Money  better  used  in  program!  execution, 
often   finds   itself  paying  for  staff  costs. 

In  the  past  seven  to  eight  years,  CAA's 
claim  to  have  "influenced  1.743  Institutions  to 
adopt  new  priorities  and  1.593  employers  to 
change  their  policies  and  hire  the  poor." 

When  these  figures  are  broken  down  to 
Include  all  CAA's,  each  is  shown  to  have 
influenced  new  priority  adoption  in  three 
organizations,  and  changed  hiring  policies 
of  two-and-a-half  employers  during  a  period 
of  four  years. 

'This  scale  of  activity  is  miniscule," 
Doughton  says,  and  "is  hardly  praiseworthy. 
If  that's  all,  the  poor  themselves  should 
rise  up  In  anger  and  fire  the  CAA's  as  their 
aijent." 
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Complex  and  large  staff  structures  have 
stifled  innovation  and  closed  channels  of  citi- 
zen participation,  by  dominating  "the  devel- 
opment of  roles,  responsibilities,  and  chal- 
lenges," Doughton  said. 

One  effect  ot  this  lack  of  innovation  Is 
shown  by  the  small  amount  of  private  sup- 
port. Over  the  four-year  period,  the  591  CAA's 
received  $165-mUlion  in  private  funds,  only 
.3-per  cent  of  all  American  philanthropic  do- 
nations during  the  same  period. 

"Quite  clearly,  foundations  and  other  phi- 
lanthropic entities  have  found  more  creative 
and  results-oriented  programs  and  people 
outside  the  CAA  structure,"  Doughton  says. 

To  be  effective,  poverty  programs  should 
be  designed  not  only  for,  but  also  by,  the 
poor,  thus  giving  them  the  skills  and  capa- 
bilities to  further  escape  poverty. 

According  to  Doughton,  this  goal  is  exactly 
what  the  CAA's  are  not  doing,  showing  an 
"appalling  lack  of  perception  regarding  what 
It  takes  to  move  a  community  In  a  positive, 
meaningful  direction." 

CAA  anti-poverty  programs  have  become 
merely  a  means  of  "showing  the  poor  that 
society  cares."  while  not  working  to  help 
them. 

Consistent  with  the  overall  theme  of  the 
Nixon  budget,  Doughton  concludes,  "It  now 
properly  rests  with  the  States  and  cities 
to  decide  how  to  best  utilize  available  funds 
on  the  local  level  where  the  problems  exist." 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27.  1973,  the  Yonkers  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  all  ef- 
forts at  eliminating  the  problem  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  This  resolution 
specifically  endorsed  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced this  session,  HJ%.  906,  which  would 
appropriate  the  maximum  amoimt  of 
money  available  for  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Act,  Public  Law  91-695. 

This  resolution  is  a  clear  Indication 
of  the  very  real  concern  that  exists  in  our 
cities  over  this  problem.  The  incidence 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  Almost  all  the 
victims  of  this  poisoning  are  children  un- 
der tlie  age  of  7,  particularly  those  who 
live  in  tenements. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  program  re- 
ceive the  adequate  funding  which  it  re- 
quires, and  I  thank  Councilman  Goldman 
of  Yonkers,  who  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  area.  The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  No.  158 

Whereas,  some  Yonkers  Citizens  are  af- 
fected in  their  dally  lives  by  the  problems 
directly  connected  with  lead  poisoning,  and 

Whereas,  a  committee  of  local  cltlssens  Is 
very  interested  and  active  at  this  time.  In 
researching  the  various  need  priorities  of  the 
Yonkers  community  In  the  areas  of  this 
problem  cf  lead  poisonir.g,  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  this  City  Council  ex- 
presses its  understanding  and  awareness  of 
this  existing  health  problem  within  the  City 
of  Yonkers  and  recognizes  the  group  that  Is 
presently  exploring  various  avenues  for  re- 
solving the  problem,  and 

Further  resolved,  that  this  City  Council 
win  be  most  Interested  In  the  final  deter- 
mination of  stefw  which  may  be  taken  to 
ameliorate  or  completely  abolish  this  health 
condition  for  our  citizens,  and 
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Legislative  and  Judicial 
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the  House  along  with  the 
power  of  the  purse"  to 
appropriate  revenues. 

The  Executive  Is  supposed 
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people. 
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program,  the  President  In  effect  exercises  an 
••Item  veto." 

Ijegislation  proposed  to  date  does  not  cope 
with  these  basic  problems.  It  requires  Con- 
gressional permission  to  impound  funds,  but 
gives  the  Executive  sixty  days'  time  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  before  obtaUilug  Congressional 
consent.  If  consent  is  refused,  he  can  try 
again — ^with  another  sixty  days'  time.  Many 
good  programs  can  be  destroyed  in  sixty 
days;  many  already  have  been  destroyed. 

Every  supplemental  Increase  in  funds 
must  be  approved;  there  is  no  reason  that 
a  supplemental  decrease  In  funds  should 
not  be  requested  by  the  Executive  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  In  the  same  way. 

Bills  such  as  S.  373  seem  to  Imply  that 
tliere  Is  nothing  unlawful  about  Executive 
impounding,  whereas  It  is  m  fact  an  unlaw- 
ful extension  of  Presidential  powers.  We 
should  make  this  explicit  In  our  bill. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6206,  which 
expressly  forbids  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
all  other  Executive  branch  of&cials  from  Im- 
pounding funds,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act,  to  control  the  national 
economy  or  overall  Federal  spending.  This 
again  Is  the  province  of  the  Congress.  The 
Incumbent  President's  tactics  substitute  the 
judgment  of  one  man  for  that  of  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Under  my  bUl,  the  department  or  agency 
requesting  the  reduction  would  Include  in 
its  request  to  Congress  the  foUowing  infor- 
mation : 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  proposed  reduction; 

(2)  The  agency  and  account  whose  funds 
are  proposed  to  be  reduced; 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  reduction  on  each 
affected  program; 

(4)  The  proposed  duration  of  the  reduc- 
tion; 

(5)  The  reasons  for  the  reduction;  and 

(6)  The  fiscal,  economic  and  budgetary 
effects  of  the  reduction  on  overall  Federal 
spending  and  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  reduction  requests  would  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  so  that  aU  citizens 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
It  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators,  and 
the  request  would  be  acted  upon  by  Congress 
In  the  same  manner  as  appropriation  legis- 
lation. 

Members  of  Congress  would  be  authorized 
to  sue  to  prevent  impounding,  and  In  such 
suits  the  Federal  government  would  have  20 
days,  not  60  days,  to  reply.  I  am  Including 
the  text  of  the  BlU  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  must  set  up  our  own  Con- 
gressional office  for  budgetary  review,  so  that 
each  year's  expendltiu-es  may  be  considered 
In  their  entirety  rather  than  piece-meal  as 
at  present.  The  OfBce  of  Mauageraent  and 
Budget  claims  that  it  is  the  only  agency  in 
the  Federal  government  that  Is  equipped  for 
such  review.  If  this  is  true,  we  must  move 
to  correct  the  situation. 

The  people.  In  continuing  to  give  us  "the 
power   of   the   purse",    expect    us    to   know 
what's  m  that  purse  and  to  spend  it  wisely 
as  they  direct. 


H.R.  6206  ■  ' 
A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Impounding  of  funds, 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  reduction 
of  funds  available  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  to  authorize  suits  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  Impounding  of  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibUd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Antl -Impounding 
Act  of  1973."  ,' 

TITLE  I— IMPOUNDING  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  includes— 
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(1)  the  withholding,  delaying,  deferring, 
freezing,  or  otherwise  refusing  to  expand 
or  obligate  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  granted,  obligated,  or  con- 
tracted for  (whether  by  establishing  reserves 
or  otherwise ) ; 

(2)  the  delaying,  deferring,  or  refusing 
to  allot  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  granted,  obligated,  or  con- 
tracted for,  where  such  allotment  Is  required 
in  order  to  permit  such  funds  to  be  expended 
obligated,  granted,  or  contracted  for; 

(3)  the  delaying,  deferring,  or  refusing  to 
permit  a  potential  grantee  to  obligate  funds 
(whether  by  establishing  contract  controls 
reserves,  or  otherwise) ; 

(4)  the  cancellation  or  termination  of  any 
authorized  project  or  activity  for  which 
funds  have  been  appropriated  or  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  granted,  obligated,  or  con- 
■tracted  for;  and 

(5)  any  other  action  which  effectively  pre- 
cludes or  delays  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  granted,  obligated,  or  con- 
tracted for. 

Sec.  102.  Except  as  provided  in  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665),  as 
last  amended  by  section  103  of  thU  Act, 
neither  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  nor  any 
other  official  or  employee  In  the  executive 
branch  shall  impound  funds  or  shall  order, 
cause,  or  permit  the  impounding  of  funds. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  phrase  'whenever  savings 
are  made  possible"  contained  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  strictly  construed  to  Include 
only  those  Instances  In  which  the  programs, 
projects,  or  other  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation or  funds  available  for  obliga- 
tion concerned  was  made  can  be  fully 
achieved  or  carried  out  with  the  expenditure 
or  obligation  of  the  full  sum  appropriated  or 
available  for  obligation.  The  phrase  'other 
developments  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  such  apprt^rlation  was  made  avail- 
able' contained  in  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  impounding  of 
funds,  as  defined  in  section  101  of  the  Antl- 
Impoundlng  Act  of  1873,  for  reasons  related 
to  the  control  of  the  national  economy,  the 
reduction  of  overall  Federal  spending,  or  any 
other  reason  not  specifically  and  expressly 
authorized  by  this  subsection  or  by  the  laws 
providing  for  the  expenditure  or  obligation 
in  question." 

(b)  Section  3679  erf  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Except  as  specifically  and  expressly 
provided  for  by  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this 
section  or  by  the  laws  providing  for  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  in  question,  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorlre 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  to  expend,  obligate,  or  otherwise  com- 
mit within  a  fiscal  year  less  than  the  f  lUl  sum 
appropriated  or  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  approve, 
order,  or  make  the  expenditiwe  or  obligation 
of  funds  not  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  constitute  ratification  or  approval  of  any 
Impounding  of  funds  made  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE  It— REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  If  the  President,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or 
any  other  executive  officer  or  agency  head 
desires  to  reduce  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  granted,  obligated, 
or  contracted  for  for  any  Federal  program, 
activity,  or  purpose,  whM«  such  reduction  im 
prohibited  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  he  shall 
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transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  request  tor  legislation  of  such 
reduction,   including   in  such   request — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  funds; 

(2)  the  account,  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  for  which  the  funds  are  pro- 
posed to  be  reduced; 

(3)  the  effect  and  extent  of  the  reduction 
with  respect  to  each  program  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  reduction; 

(4)  the  proposed  duration  of  the  proposed 
reduction; 

(5)  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  reduction; 
and 

(6)  the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and 
budgetary  effects  of  the  proposed  reduction 
on  overall  Federal  spending  and  on  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

(b)  A  copy  of  any  request  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Register  at  the  same  time  that  It  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  It  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  within  five  days  thereafter. 

(c)  The  Senate  and  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  act  on  a  request  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  act  on  general  appro- 
priations legislation. 

TITLE  lU— PROVISIONS  RELATTNO  TO 
LITIGATION 
Sec.  301.  Any  Member  of  Congress  may 
bring  an  acilon  to  enforce  the  provisions  ol 
title  I  or  U  of  this  Act  or  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  UjS.C.  665),  or  other- 
wise to  prevent  the  Impounding  of  funds 
other  than  as  expressly  permitted  by  law. 
Such  an  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. 

Sec.  302.  The  defendant  in  any  action 
brought  to  prevent  the  Impounding  of  funds, 
including  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  this  Act,  shaU  have  twenty 
days  within  which  to  answer  or  move  with 
resp»ect  to  the  complaint  in  such  action.  No 
extension  of  such  period  sbaU  be  granted  ex- 
cept upon  reasonable  notice  to  aU  parties 
and  upon  a  showing  of  extraordinary  and 
compelling  need.  Any  such  action,  whether 
commenced  before  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  In 
the  courts. 

Sk;.  303.  No  bond  shall  be  required  In  any 
action  brought  to  prevent  the  impounding 
of  funds,  including  an  action  brought  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  In  any  action  brought  to  pre- 
vent the  impounding  of  funds,  including  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  section  301  of 
this  Act.  the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States  or  any 
officer,  employee,  department,  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  executive  branch  thereof. 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  United  States  or  any  officer, 
employee,  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  thereof  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

Sec.  305.  In  any  action  brought  to  prevent 
the  Impounding  of  funds.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this 
Act,  any  Member  of  Congress  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  a  brief  amicus  ciu-iae  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  or  in  a  court 
of  appeals  at  any  time  prior  to  oral  argu- 
ment or  the  decision  of  the  court,  whichever 
occurs  first.  In  a  district  court,  any  Member 
of  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a 
brief  amicus  curiae  unless  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  filing  thereof  will  unduly  de- 
lay the  action. 

Sbc.  306.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sbaU  be  con- 
strued to  imply  the  absence  of  standing  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  bring  any  action  in 
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Any  co\irt  of  the  United  States,  whether  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  as  a  citizen,  prior 
to  Its  enactment. 

TITLE  IV— SEPARABIUTY  PROVISION 

Sec.  401.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to 
any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  invalid, 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Abzug 

Impounding  Bill 

title  i impounding  of  funds 

Section  101  defines  the  impounding  of 
funds  to  Include  the  refusal  to  spend  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available,  the 
refusal  to  allot  funds  where  allotment  is  a 
necessary  precondition  of  expenditure  (e.g.. 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  funds) ,  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  grantee  to  obligate  funds 
(e.g..  under  the  Highway  Act,  States  due 
funds  may  commit  the  Federal  government 
to  their  expenditure  without  actually  hav- 
ing the  funds  In  hand),  the  termination  of 
any  project  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available,  and 
any  other  action  which  precludes  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available. 

Section  102  forbids  the  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  all  other  Executive  branch  officials 
from  impounding  funds,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Anti-Deflciency  Act,  as  tightened  by 
section  103  of  this  Act. 

Section  103  tightens  existing  provisions 
of  law  (the  Anti-Eteflclency  Act)  which  per- 
mit impounding  of  funds  in  certain  instances 
such  as  the  completion  of  a  program  for  less 
than  was  appropriated  for  It  and  expressly 
prohibits  withholding  of  funds  to  control  the 
national  economy  or  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Section  104(a)  makes  clear  that  this  Act 
does  not  require  anyone  to  spend  funds  not 
properly  made  available  for  expenditure. 
Section  104(b)  states  that  this  Act  in  no 
way  ratifies  or  approves  impounding  of  funds 
occurring  prior  to  its  enactment. 

TITLE  n REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS 

Section  201  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Executive  branch  may  be 
reduced.  Under  this  mechanism,  any  reduc- 
tion would  have  to  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
just  as  It  is  Congress  which  must  enact  any 
additional  funds  requested  during  a  fiscal 
year  for  an  agency  or  department.  The  de- 
partment or  agency  requesting  the  reduction 
would  include  in  its  request  to  Congress  the 
following   Information: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  proposed  reduction; 

(2)  the  agency  and  account  whose  funds 
are  proposed  to  be  reduced; 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  each  af- 
fected program; 

(4)  the  proposed  duration  of  the  reduc- 
tion; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  reduction;  and 
(6)  the  fiscal,  economic  and  bugetary  ef- 
fects of   the   reduction   on   overall   Federal 
spending  and  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  reduction  request  would  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  so  that  all  citizens 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
It  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  the  request  would  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress  In  the  same  manner  as  appropria- 
tion legislation. 

TITLE    HI PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO    LITICATION 

Section  301  authorizes  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  sue  to  prevent  the  impounding 
of  funds.  Such  suits  would  be  brought  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Washington,  D.C., 
and  could  be  brought  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  Involved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


REMARKS 
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Section  302  provides  tha  t  in  any  lawsuit 
brought  to  prevent  the  Imp  lundlng  of  funds, 
the  Federal  government  n  ust  reply  within 
20  days.  Instead  of  the  usui  1  60,  with  exten- 
sions of  time  granted  only  \i  .  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary and  compelling  n(ied.  Impounding 
suits  wotild  receive  prioriiy  in  the  courts 
under  this  section. 

Section  303  prevents  thi  court  from  re- 
quiring an  individual  chi  llenging  an  im- 
pounding of  funds  to  post]  a  security  bond. 

Section  304  permtis  a  court  to  award  at- 
torney's fees  to  an  Indivllual  successfully 
challenging  an  Impoundini :  of  funds. 

Section  305  authorizes  J  lembers  of  Con- 
gress to  file  amicus  curia;  (friend  of  the 
court)  briefs  in  impounding  cases,  and  re- 
quires the  courts  to  accej  »t  such  briefs  If 
submitted  at  the  proper  tli  ae. 

Section  306  states  that  n(  >thlng  in  this  Act 
implies  the  absence  of  stan  ling  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  bring  '.  mpoundlng  suits 
prior  to  its  enactment. 

TITLE  rv SEPARABILITt  PROVISION 

Section  401  provides 
of  the  Act,  or  the  application 
of  the  Act  to  a  partlculai 
held  Inavlld,  the  remJlndv- 
Its  applicability  to  other 
not  be  affected. 


th4t  if  any  portion 
of  any  portion 
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of  the  Act  and 
citcumstances  shall 


VOCATIONAL  REHABI  STATION  ACT 


HON.  WAYNE 


OP   tTTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP]  lESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April 


}WENS 


5.  1973 


Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Spiaker,  I  wish  to 
convey  my  deep  concer  i  regarding  the 
President's  recent  veto  o  [  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  an  1  the  Senate's 
failure  to  overturn  the  vi  to  last  Tuesday. 
My  oCQce  has  been  notiflted  of  the  harm- 
ful effects  which  this  Action  will  have 
in  Utah.  ] 

One  specific  example  Is  Federal  fund- 
ing for  Social  Rehabilitation  Service 
training  programs  will  lie  terminated  as 
of  July  1,  1974.  In  re<ent  years,  SRS 
training  grants  have  pro  /ided  education- 
al opportunities  for  a  n  amber  of  Utah's 
white,  chicano,  black,  am  i  Indian  popula- 
tion to  attain  the  neci  issary  skills  for 
careers  in  social  work.  T  lese  grants  have 
been  for  5-year  periods  and  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  made  their  aca- 
demic plans  contingent  jupon  these  Fed- 
eral fimds.  Now.  the  grants  are  being 
quickly  eliminated — leaving  a  chaotic 
predicament  for  school ;  of  social  work 
throughout  the  country, 

The  administration's  sudget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  slashes  such  g  -ants  for  schools 
of  social  work,  which  iieans  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  curri  nt  funding  will 
occur  this  Jime.  This  p  -ecipitous  action 
means  that  the  Univer  sity  of  Utah,  in 
addition  to  all  other  universities  and  col- 
leges engaged  in  social  \«elfare,  must  now 
terminate  professors  wnth  little  warn- 
ing; the  University  of  jUtah  must  dis- 
charge three  professors  with  less  than  30 
days  notice.  In  addition,  deserving  stu- 
dents with  poverty  backgrounds 
denly  find  themselves  i)o  longer  able  to 
remain  in  college. 

It  has  been  the  inteht  of  the  Social 
Rehabilitation  Service  t  aining  grants  to 
educate  a  number  of  4iiierica's  intelli- 
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gent,  but  disadvantaged  yo  jng  people  for 
occupations  where  they  ca|i  make  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  this  Nation. 
Such  programs  have  alsc  significantly 
alleviated  the  degree  of  f lustration  and 
anger  felt  by  these  previously  alienated 
segments  of  our  society. 

The  President  has  denionstrated  an 
insensitivity,  I  believe,  for  the  plight  of 
poor  people  with  his  vetoj.  His  decision 
to  "phase  out"  all  manpower  training 
programs,  which  includes  SRS  grants, 
will  be  another  blow  to  those  disadvan- 
taged citizens  who  are  struggling  to  at- 
tain a  more  meaningful  lijfe.  And  I  fear 
that  the  Senate's  refusal  tio  override  the 
President's  veto  indicates!  that  the  ad- 
ministration's insensitivit^l  is  shared  by 
an  effecive  minority  in  th  s  Congress. 
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THE    ENERGY    DEVELOt'MENT    AND 
SUPPLY  TRUST  FUND    ^lCT  OP  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A 


VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speakfer,  due  to  the 
great  Interest  that  has  been  expressed 
in  the  tax  provisions  of  nfty  proposal  to 
establish  an  energy  development  and 
supply  trust  fund,  I  woul(t  like  to  enter 
that  portion  of  the  legidation  dealing 
with  the  energy  use  excise  tax  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

ENERGY    USE    EXCISl     TAX 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain 
excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  '.  nserting  imme- 
diately before  subchapter  I  the  following 
new  subchapter : 

"Subchapter  A — ^Tax  on  Ci  ktain  Energy 
Sources 
"Sec.  4451.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4452.  Notification  to  co  isumer  of  taxes 

paid. 
"Sec.  4451.  Imposition  op  Tix. 

"(a)    General  Rule. — 

"(1)  Electricity. — ^There  Is  Imposed  a  tax 
of  1/10  of  1  cent  per  kilowati  of  electricity — 

"(A)  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  to  any 
person  for  his  own  consumpt  ion  or  use  as  an 
energy  source;  or 

"(B)  consumed  or  used  b;r  any  person  as 
an  energy  source  unless  the;©  was  a  sale  or 
other  transfer  taxable  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(2)  Natural  gas. — Therr  Is  Imposed  a 
tax  of  10  cents  per  thousard  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas — 

"(A)  sold  or  otherwise  trensferred  to  any 
person  for  his  own  consumitlon  or  use  as 
an  energy  source;  or 

"(B)  consumed  or  used  br  any  person  as 
an  energy   source   unless   tl^ere   was   a  sale 
or   other    transfer    taxable 
graph  (A). 

"(3)      Special     distillate 
FUEL. — There  Is  imposed  a 
per  gallon  of  special  distllltte  and  residual 
fuel— 

"(A)  sold  or  otherwise  tr«  nsferred  to  any 
person  for  his  own  consumstlon  or  use  as 
an  energy  source;  or 

"(B)  .consumed  or  used  b^  any  person  as 
an  energy  source  unless  tl  ere  was  a  sale 
or  other  transfer  taxable  under  subpara- 
graph (A) . 

"(b)  Definition  of  Spiciai.  Distillate 
AND  Residual  Fuel. — ^For  purposes  of  this 


under   subpaia- 


and     residual 


subchapter,  the  term  'special  distillate  and 
residual  fuel'  means  dlesel  fuel  (other  than 
dlesel  fuel  taxable  under  section  4041(a)), 
kerosene,  fuel  oil,  and  gas  oil. 

"(c)  Liability  for  Payment. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe — 

"  ( 1 )  by  the  seller  or  transferor  with  respect 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsections  (a)  (1) 
(A) ,  (a)  (2)  ( A) ,  and  (a)  (3)  ( A) ;  and 

"(2)  by  the  consumer  or  user  with  respect 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsections  {a)(l) 
(B),  (a)(2)(B),  and  (B)(3)(B). 

"(d)  Exemption. — Under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed — 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  If  the 
total  electricity  consxmied  or  used  by  any 
person  during  a  calendar  yesur  as  an  energy 
source  is  less  than  30,000  kilowatts; 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  if  the 
total  natural  gas  consumed  or  used  by  any 
person  during  a  calendar  year  as  an  energ;y 
source  is  less  than  200,000  cubic  feet;  or 

"(3)  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  if  the 
total  amount  of  special  distillate  and  resid- 
ual fuel  consumed  or  used  by  any  person 
during  a  calendar  year  as  an  energy  source 
is  less  than  2,500  gallons. 

"(c)  Cross  References. — 

"For  allowance  of  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  In  the  case  of  limited 
consumption  or  use  of  energy  sources,  see 
section  2. 

"Sec.  4452.  Notification  To  Consumes  of 
Taxes  Paid 

"(a)  General  Requirement. — Every  per- 
son required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4451(a)(1)(A),  (a)(2)(A).  or  (a)(3) 
(A)  shall  furnish  a  written  statement  on  or 
before  January  31  to  the  person  to  whom 
electricity,  natural  gas,  or  special  distillate 
and  residual  fuel  was  sold  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
indicating — 

" ( 1 )  the  name  of  such  person; 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  electricity,  natu- 
ral gas,  or  special  distillate  and  residual  fuel 
sold  or  otherwise  transferred  from  the  seller 
or  transferor  to  such  person  during  the  year, 
and  the  total  taxes  paid  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  amount;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  amount  Indicated  under 
paragraph  (2)  might  qualify  such  person  to 
receive  a  credit  under  section  42. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide, with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a),  such  alternative  reporting  re- 
quirements, or  exceptions,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary where  sales  or  other  transfers  occur  in  a 
nonrecurring  or  Irregular  manner." 

(b)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  Buch 
chapter  36  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  Item  relating  to  subchapter 
B  the  following  new  item — 

"Subchapter  A.  Tax  on  certain  energy 
sources." 

(c)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  42  as  section  43  and  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  41  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  42.  Rebatable  Usage  of  Certain  Energy 
Sources. 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
taxes  paid  under  section  4451  by  any  person 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  electricity  sold  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred during  the  calendar  year  to  the  tax- 
payer for  his  own  consumption  or  use  as  an 
energy  source  If  the  total  quantity  sold  was 
less  than  30,000  kUowatts,  or 

"(2)  natural  gms  sold  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred during  the  calendar  year  to  the  tax- 
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payer  for  his  own  consumption  or  use  as  an 
energy  soiuce  if  the  total  quantity  sold  was 
less  than  200,000  cubic  feet,  or 

"(3)  special  dlstlUate  and  residual  fuel  (as 
such  term  Is  defined  In  section  4451(b) )  sold 
or  otherwise  transferred  during  the  calendar 
year  to  the  taxpayer  for  his  own  consumption 
or  use  as  an  energy  source  If  the  total  quan- 
tity sold  was  less  than  2,500  gallons." 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  42  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  42.  Rebatable  usage  of  certain  energy 
sources. 

"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(e)  Section  6401  (b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  treatment 
of  excess  credits)  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  42  (relating  to  rebatable  usage  of  certain 
energy  sources)"  Immediately  after  "and 
lubricating  oil)". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1973. 

additional  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
duties 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Schedule  4.  part  10,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
headnote  3  the  following  new  headuote — 

"4.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  duty 
imposed  under  this  part,  there  Is  a  duty 
imposed  on  any  article  listed  in  Item  475.05, 
475.10,  475.15.  or  475.25,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  any  foreign  country  (except  Canada 
and  Mexico).  Such  duty  shall  be  in  an 
amount  per  article  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  standard  do- 
mestic price  of  such  article  exceeds  the 
standard    foreign    price    of    such    article. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  headnote — 

"(1)  the  term  'standard  domestic  price' 
means  the  average  wholesale  price  of  the 
article  for  a  calendar  quarter  in  the  region 
of  the  United  States  in  which  such  article 
Is  to  l>e  ultimately  consumed. 

"(11)  the  term  'standard  foreign  price' 
means  the  average  wholesale  price  of  the 
article  for  a  calendar  quarter  in  the  foreign 
country  of  origin  combined  with  the  average 
cost  of  shipping  such  article  (in  normal 
quantities)  during  such  quarter  from  the 
foreign  country  of  origin  to  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  region  in  which  It  is  to  be  ultimately 
consumed. 

"(c)  The  Energy  Development  and  Supply 
Commission  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering)  shall  prescribe,  by 
rule,  regions,  standard  domestic  prices,  and 
standard  foreign  prices  (including  shipping 
costs)  for  each  article  for  use  In  determin- 
ing the  duty  Imposed  under  this  headnote 
Such  commission  shall  establish 

"(1)  during  each  calendar  quarter,  such 
standard  prices  for  the  following  calendar 
quarter  by  utilizing  the  average  prices  and 
costs  for  the  previous  calender  quarter;  and 

"(2)  such  regions  for  each  article  with 
a  view  toward  equalizing  the  retail  price  of 
each  such  article  between  such  regions." 

(b)(1)  Items  475.05.  475.10,  and  475.25  of 
such  schedule  are  amended  by  adding  "-(-  ad- 
ditional duty  (see  headnote  4)"  Immediate- 
ly after  "per  gal."  each  time  it  appears. 

(2)  Item  475.15  of  such  schedule  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "free"  both  times 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A 
duty  upon  the  exce^  of  domestic  price  over 
foreign  price  (see  headnote  4)  ." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  quarter  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL    of   authority   FOR    OH,   IMPOST   QUOTAS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C. 
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1862)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  sentence:  "However,  no  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products,  nor  shall  any  action 
taken  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  such  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products  have  effect  on  or  after 
such  date." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

energy  development  and  supply  trust  fund 
Sec.  14.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  trust  fund  to  t>e  known  as  the 
energy  development  and  supply  trust  fund, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  triist  fund. 

(b)  There  are  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equal  to 
the  following  taxes  and  duties  received  in 
the  Traasurj'  before  July  1,  1985,  which  are 
attributable  to  liability  for  taxes  and  duties : 

( 1 )  taxes  received  under  section  4451  of  the 
Internal  Re\'enue  Code  of  1954  (taxes  on 
certain  energy  sources);  and 

(2)  duties  received  under  headnote  4. 
schedule  4,  part  10,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U  S.C.  1202). 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  monthly  to  the 
Trust  Fund  on  the  tkasis  of  estanate*  of 
such  amounts  made  by  the  Secretary.  Ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred — 

(1)  to  the  extent  prior  estimates  are  in 
excess  of  or  les-  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred:  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  reduction  of  such 
amovmts  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  credits 
allowed  under  section  42  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  i«batable 
usage  of  certain  energy  sources) . 

additional  appropriations  to  trust  fund 
Sec.  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund,  In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  appropriated,  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

management  of  trust  funs 
Sbc.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  hold  the 
Trust   Fund   and    (after   consultation   with 
the  Commission)  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Uarch 
in  each  fiscal  year  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1984,  a  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  of  the  Trust 
Fund  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  last  complete  fiscal  year; 

(B)  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 

(C)  the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  September  30,  1985.  a 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Trust  Fund  few  the  period  from 
July  1,  1984,  through  August  31,  1985. 
Reports  under  this  subsecUon  shaU  be 
printed  as  House  documenU  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  they  are  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Invest  such  por- 
tion of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not  required  in 
his  Judgment  to  meet  current  withdrawals. 
Any  such  investment  may  be  made  only  in 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
Slates  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpose  any  such  obliga- 
tion may  be  acquired — 

(1)  on  original  Issue  at  Issue  price;  or 

(2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

Purposes  for  which  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  745  et  seq.) 
are  hereby  extended  to  authorise  the  Issu- 
ance at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively 
to  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  special  obligations 
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shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yield,  during  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  its  issue,  on  market- 
able interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt.  Such  spe- 
cial obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  purchase  of 
other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  issue  or  at  the 
market  price,  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  any  special  obligation  issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  market  price.  Any 
special  obligation  may  be  redeemed  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligation 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

EXPENDrrtJRES  FROM  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  17.  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  available  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  making  any  expenditures  to  meet 
any  obligation  Incurred  after  June  30,  1973, 
and  before  July  1,  1985,  under  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   18.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "public  lands  of  the  United  States" 
means  all  Federal  land  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  any  land  be- 
neath navigable  waters  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

(3)  "Treasury"  means  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States: 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rioo,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  "United  States",  when  such  term  is 
used  in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  "land  beneath  navigable  waters"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under 
section  2(a)  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1301(a)): 

(7)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a) );  and 

(8)  "local  government"  means  any  local 
unit  of  government  created  under  State  law, 
including  a  county,  municipality,  city,  town, 
or  township. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec.  19.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  have 
effect  on  September  30,  1985. 
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MAN'S      INHUMANITY      TO      MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 


Asia. 


ment's  provisions  for  the 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600 
than  1,900  men  who  were 
active  duty  in  Southeast 
identified  by  the  enemy  as 
tive.  The  remaining  1,220 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:    "Where 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are 
their  families  will  continue 
the  special  suffering  resi  rved 
relatives  of  those  who  sin  ply 
without  a  trace,  the  living 
with  graves  unmarked.  For 
peace  brings  no  respite  fr^m 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty, 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetimi 
grief. 

We  must  make  every  effdrt 
their  anguish  by  redoubliig 
for  the  missing  servicemen 
calculable  debt  owed  to  t4em 
families,  we  can  at  least 
mum.  Until  I  am  satisfied, 
we  are  meeting  our  obligat 
tinue  to  asky  "How  long? 


release  of  all 
of  the  more 
lost  whUe  on 
have  been 
ilive  and  cap- 
men  are  still 


s  daddy?"  A 

son?"  A  wife 

jjlive  or  dead?" 

Recounted  for, 

to  undergo 

for  the 

disappear 

lost,  the  dead 

their  families, 

frustation, 

J  lome  can  look 

shadowed  by 

to  alleviate 

our  search 

.  Of  the  in- 

and  their 

that  minl- 

herefore,  that 

on,  I  will  con- 


ray 
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TUITION  TAX  CREDn  —A  MUST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5   1973 
Spea  ter, 


ke;p 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr. 
are   aware  of  the  plight 
schools  and  the  need  for 
assistance  if  we  are  to 
tossing  their  entire 
ical  plant  burden  upon  all 

In  the  last  Congress 
year,  I  have  sponsored 
vide  a  tax  credit  to  parents 
to  help  offset  their  tuitior 

Members  of  the  House 
Ways   and   Means   are 
the  problem  and  support^ 
islation  in  the  last  Congresi 

I  am  hopeful  that  the 
will  act  favorably  on  this 
are  a  number  of  variatiorls 
posal  and  I  hope  sincerel; ' 
not  get  bogged  down  on 
need  is  action  in  the  best 

Mr.   Speaker,   some  4O0 
school  administrators 
Turner  High  School  in 
discuss  this  problem.  As 
marks,  I  include  most  of 
appeared  in  the  Magnifica ; 
licatlon  of  the  Roman 
of  Buffalo: 

Tax  Credfi  Plan  Seen  Best 
Nonpublic  Schoi 
(By  Cecelia 

"Tlie  problem  of  aid  to  no: 
is  not  a  Catholic,  Protestant 
lem,  it's  an  American  proble^ 
ing  the  preservation  of 
education."  Ivan  Zylstra, 
of   C.R.E.D.I.T.    (Citizens   foi 
Income   Tax    Credit),    told 
about  400  parents  and 
day,  March  20  at  Bishop 

Zylstra,   a   memt>er  of 


>  Vlgg  )) 


freed  )m 


DULSKI 


all  of  us 

of  nonpublic 

some  type  of 

fep  them  from 
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Commission  on  School  Finance 
House  Panel  on  Non-public 
minlstrator  of  Government 
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tax  credit  legislation,  sponsorec 
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He  pointed  to  Federal  tax-cre  lit 
as  "the  one  form  of  aid  eirounf 
public  schools  have  rallied," 
few  viable  options  open  for  _ 
aid"  because  funds  go  directly 
not  the  non-public  schools.  Other 
viding  aid  to  non-public  scho<}ls 
declared  unconstitutional   by 
Court. 

Zylstra  urged  parents  to   .. 
gressmen  and  senators  to  ask 
port  of  H.R.  49,  a  federal  tax-credit 
rently  under  consideration  by 
49,  is  identical  to  the  bUl  whicl  i 
support  of   a  majority  of 
House  Ways  and  Means 

It   would   permit   parents 
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conforms  to  the  compulsory 
of  the  state,  and  which  meefa 
crimination  requirements  of 
rights  act  (no  discrimination  , 
race,  color  and  national  origin) 
includes  a  provision  that  gradually 
out  the  amount  of  tax  credit, 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 

"Leaders    and    supporters 
schools  should  continue  their 
ernment  support,"  Zylstra  Insisted 
an  interest  group,  and  in  a 
terest  groups  work  for  their 
emphasized.  "We  must  help 
and   public   officials   understajid 
non-public  schools  are.  We  are 
able  to  do  It." 
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Speal  er, 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr. 
little  doubt  the  93d  Congreis 
a  lot  of  time  on  the  interlacing 
of  tax  reform  and  tax  loopl  loles 

Hobart  Rowen  in  his  M4rch 
Washington  Post  article 
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loopholes  and  little  guys.  I  think  the 
membership  may  find  it  interesting: 
Loopholes  and  Little  Guys 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
On  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, presidential  aide  John  D.  Ehrllchman 
said  that  "there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
around  in   this  business  of  tax  loopholes," 
and  then  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some  more 
of  it  around. 

The  basic  point  that  Ehrllchman  was  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  it's  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "unless 
you  start  digging  into  the  average  taxpayer's 
exemptions,  or  charitable  deductions,  or 
mortgage  credits,  or  something  of  that  kind." 
That,  as  Mr.  Ehrllchman  must  know,  is 
simply  not  true.  He  was  Just  tryhig  the 
usual  scare  tactics  that  have  been  this  ad- 
ministration's old  reliable  weapon  against 
tax  reform. 

What  is  true  is  that  the  exemptions  or  loop- 
holes he  mentions  account  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base.  But 
there  is  plenty  more  that  he  didnt  choose 
to  mention. 

Could  it  be  that  Ehrllchman  failed  to  point 
to  other  loopholes  because  the  chler  beiie- 
ficiaries  are  businesses  and  the  most  affluent 
taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
erosion  of  the  individual  income  tax  base  by 
Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  in  Janu- 
ary, 1972,  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  shows  that  under  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  system,  the  Treasury  would  pick  up 
$55.7  billion  in  revenue  It  now  loses  to  the 
leaky  tax  structure. 

Of  this  total,  $13.7  billion  would  come'from 
taxing  all  capital  gains,  and  gains  transferred 
by  gift  or  bequest:  $2.4  billion  from  "pref- 
erence income"  such  as  tax  exempt  interest, 
exclusion  of  dividends,  and  oil  depletion;  $2.7 
billion  from  life  insurance  Interest;  $9.6  bil- 
lion from  owner's  preferences;  $13  billion 
from  transfer  payments  (welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  etc.);  $7.1  billion  for 
the  percentage  standard  deduction;  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  deductions  to  the  aged  and  blind; 
and  $4.2  billion  for  other  itemized  deductions. 
On  the  corporate  side,  Ehrllchman  made 
no  mention  of  the  $2.5  billion  in  reduced 
tax  burden  that  business  will  get  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreciation  schedules 
(ADR);  and  another  $3.9  billion  via  the  In- 
vestment credit.  From  1971  through  1980, 
ADR  will  be  worth  $30.4  billion  and  the  tax 
credit  $45.2  billion  (all  U.S.  Treasury  cal- 
culations). And  in  that  span  of  time,  there 
will  also  be  some  $3  billion  in  give-aways 
through  DISC — a  tax  shelter  for  export  sales 
profits  just  created  by  the  revenue  act  of 
1971. 

Another  tax  reform  target  Ehrllchman 
appears  unable  to  see  is  income-splitting, 
which  Pechman  and  Okner  estimate  causes  a 
revenue  loss  of  at  least  $21.6  billion  annually, 
almost  half  of  which  is  a  benefit  to  a  relative 
handful  of  taxpayers  in  the  $25,000-$100,000 
income  brackets. 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that  Ehrllch- 
man pretends  to  be  concerned  about  that 
"average  householder  "  who  would  be  hit  if  he 
couldn't  take  his  mortgage  interest  as  a 
deduction.  But  of  the  $9.6  billion  that  Pech- 
man-Okner  show  lost  to  homeowners'  prefer- 
ences, defined  as  deductions  for  mortgage  in- 
terest and  real  estate  texes,  $5.3  billion  goes 
to  the  tiny  5  percent  of  taxpayers  with  re- 
portable adjusted  gross  income  of  $20,000 
or  more. 

And  how  about  Ehrlichman's  warning  that 
Uncle  Sam  can't  raise  tax-reform  money 
In  significant  amounts  "if  you  don't  let  the 
average  householder  .  .  .  deduct  charitable 
contributions  to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  .  .  ."?  Is  he  really  worried  about  the 
little  guy? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  (one  of 
Ralph  Nader's  operations)  showed  last  year 
that  when  you  divided  the  number  of  tax- 
payers in  each  income  group  Into  the  total 
tax  preference  benefits  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions, other  than  education,  you  find  this: 

Among  taxpayers  In  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
income  bracket,  the  average  tax  benefit  for 
charitable  contributions  was  $17.44;  for  those 
In  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket,  $33.11;  for 
those  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  bracket,  $199.- 
09;  for  those  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000 
bracket,  $1,211.16;  and  for  those  making 
$100,000  and  over,  a  whopping  $11,373.56. 

So  who  Is  Ehrllchman  trying  to  kid?  If 
the  administration  doesn't  have  a  decent  tax 
reform  program,  it's  not  because  it  could 
wring  the  money  only  out  of  the  little  guy, 
nor  because  there  aren't  outrageous  loop- 
holes waiting  to  be  plugged.  It's  Just  because 
Mr.  Nixon  must  believe  that  his  constituen- 
cy likes  the  Inequitable  tax  system  pretty 
much  the  way  It  Is. 


FOOD  PRICES  MUST  BE  REDUCED— 
OUR  ECONOMY  MUST  BE  STA- 
BILIZED 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  11  when  the  President,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  saw  fit  to  end  phase  2 
of  the  economy  control  program  he  had 
so  reluctantly  imposed,  some  very  re- 
spected economists,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  those  of  us  who  lay  teclmical 
claim  only  to  the  practice  of  studying 
history  and  the  possession  of  common- 
sense,  expressed  grave  fears  that  the 
sudden  termination  of  this  program  was 
premature,  inequitable,  and  injudicious. 

Unhappily  and  unfortunately  the 
worst  of  all  the  doubts  and  fears  that 
we  registered  last  January  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  forerunners  of  the 
facts,  according  to  the  currently  re- 
leased Government  figures  themselves. 
These  figures  show  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  reasonably  effective  manda- 
tory restrictions  of  phase  n  for  a  "vol- 
untai-y"  system  has  obviously  resulted 
in  a  near  disaster  for  our  economy,  which 
has  suffered  the  second  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar  within  a  period  of 
14  months. 

The  very  recent  U.S.  Labor  Department 
statistics  reveal  that  wholesale  prices 
rose  2.2  percent  during  March,  the  big- 
gest increase  in  22  years  and  food  prices 
climbed  a  record  4.6  percent.  According 
to  oui-  knowledgeable  economists,  these 
tremendous  increases  in  wholesale  prices 
make  it  virtually  inevitable  that  retail 
prices  will  persist  in  their  continuing 
upward  spiral  for  at  least  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  The  2.2-percent  wholesale 
price  rise  during  this  past  month  adds 
up  to  a  projected  annual  rate  of  26.4 
percent,  clearly  indicating  that  a  year 
from  now  prices  will  be  further  advanced 
by  26.4  percent  if  the  March  increase 
rate  continues  to  prevail. 

In  executive  response  to  the  growing 
and  rightful  public  outcry  against  this 
renewed  and  most  startling  inflationaiy 
price  surge  the  President  has  placed  a 
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ceiling  on  beef,  pork  and  lamb,  which 
action  is  felt  by  a  great  many  authorities 
to  be  too  little  and  too  late,  especially  if 
the  administration  is  really  sincere  and 
earnest  in  their  pledge  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  inflationary  rate  at 
the  consumer's  level  to  2.5  percent  bv  the 
end  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker  in  the  face  of  all  these 
distressing  economic  developments  that 
surround  us  many  economists  believe  that 
what  the  President  should  have  done 
last  Thursday  night  was  to  announce  hi.s 
establishment  of  a  90-day  freeze  on  all 
prices,  wages,  interest  rates  and  other 
significant  inflationary  factors,  during 
which  administrative  attention  would  be 
diligently  devoted  to  the  creation  and 
temporai-y  imposition  of  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive economic  control  system  spe- 
cifically designed  to  sensibly  restrain  and 
roll  back  the  very  dangerous  run-away 
inflationary  fever  that  is  causing  such 
frightening  inequities  and  imbalances  in 
our  staggering  economic  system.  How- 
ever it  is  somewhat  comforting  to  find, 
in  more  recent  hours,  a  few  very  highly 
placed  administration  officials  indicating 
that  the  White  House  is  at  least  think- 
ing about  the  necessity  of  much  firmer 
control  action  to  calm  the  obviously 
heightening  concern  of  the  vociferous 
American  majority. 

In  its  own  separate  responsibility  there 
is  further  and  more  encouraging  as- 
surance of  the  deepest  concern  and 
prompt  action  in  the  Congress  where 
legislative  action  is  now  scheduled  to 
take  place,  in  resolution  of  this  para- 
mount problem,  in  the  very  near  future. 
On  tills  score,  I,  with  many  others,  have 
urged  the  leadership,  on  both  sides,  to 
exert  every  cooperative  initiative  to  pies- 
ent  this  issue  to  the  Congress  as  speedily 
as  it  is  procedurally  possible. 

Let  me  additionally  suggest  and  rec- 
ommend, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  no 
time  to  engage  in  any  partisan  provoca- 
tive blame-placing  by  the  Congress  or 
the  administration.  Rather,  let  us.  each 
and  all,  concentrate  our  attention  and 
our  diligence  upon  the  absolute  urgency 
of  stopping  the  destructive  plague  of 
persistently  rising  inflation  that  is  ac- 
tually threatening  to  suffocate  our  en- 
tire economic  system  and  that  is  actually 
thi-usting  intolerable  flnancial  hard- 
ships and  suffering  upon  the  poor,  the 
aged  and  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
workers  and  families  throughout  this 
country.  To  preserve  our  national  in- 
tegrity it  is  imperative  that  cooperative 
Government  action  be  quickly  taken  to 
equitably  return  the  costs  of  the  neces- 
sities of  modern  American  life  to  a  level 
that  is  within  the  reasonable  reach  of 
the  ordinary  individual  a'ld  family  unit 
in  this  Nation. 

Let  us.  therefore,  put  aside  any  furtlior 
indulgence,  within  our  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  in  useless  and  time- 
consuming  competitive  confrontations 
and  unite  the  effectiveness  of  our  fcp- 
arate  governmental  powers  and  resources 
hi  approving  and  applying  whatever 
measures  are  neces.sary  for  whatever 
time  may  be  required  to  return  our  col- 
lapsing economic  system  to  its  traditional 
operation  realm  of  right,  reason,  and  just 
standards,  in  order  to  restore  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
ability  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  Government  to  work  to- 
gether in  service  to  the  common  good. 
Any  other  course  will  only  disastrously 
reflect  a  retreat  from  our  separate  re- 
sponsibilities and  joint  duty. 


EXTENSIONS  OI  REMARKS 


UNITED  FARM   WORKERS  UNION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAIJPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  the  farmworker 
and  the  United  Farm  Workers  union  are 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Many  times  I  have  come  before  you  in 
an  effort  to  publicize  their  plight  and 
to  elicit  support  in  gaining  labor  rights 
and  adequate  wages  for  them  commen- 
surate with  other  American  workers. 

For  nearly  100  years  the  farmworkers 
have  been  unorganized  and  powerless. 
They  have  worked  long  hours  at  phys- 
ically exhausting  labor  for  very  low 
wages.  In  their  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion by  the  farm  industry,  they  have 
encoimtered  many  setbacks  and  suffered 
many  defeats.  Indeed,  they  have  faced 
formidable  opposition — better  orga- 
nized, more  wealthy  and  more  powerful. 
Even  some  friends  of  the  movement  have 
thought  that  the  odds  against  the  UFW 
were  too  great,  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly win  their  nonviolent  struggle  for 
smvival.  But  the  followers  of  Cesar 
Chavez  say,  "Yes,  it  can  be  done." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  following  account  of  the  farmworkers' 
most  recent  victory  in  their  seemingly 
hopeless  contest  with  agribusiness  and 
the  Teamsters'  Union. 

[Prom  America  magazine,  Mar.  17,  1973) 

Chavez  and  the  Teamstehs:    David  Versus 

Goliath  ? 

(By  James  L.  Vizzard) 

"Chattel"  seems  to  be  Frank  Fitzslmmons* 
favorite  term  when  he  talks  about  farm 
workers,  ntzsimmons,  president  of  the  scan- 
dal-ridden International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  has  been  using  the  term  often 
these  days.  While  piously  and  Indignantly 
asserting  that  farm  workers  should  not  be 
treated  as  chattel,  Fitzslmmons  carefully 
tries  to  conceal  the  Teamsters'  sordid  his- 
tory and  current  practice  of  consistently  do- 
ing Just  that. 

By  no  strange  coincidence,  big  farm  em- 
ployers think  about  farm  workers  in  the  same 
terms.  In  his  famed  1960  TV  documentary, 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  the  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow  quoted  a  Southern  grower  as  con- 
temptuously spitting  out:  "We  used  to  own 
slave-;.  Now  we  rent  them."  Ten  years  later 
Chet  Huntley  concluded  his  1970  document- 
ary. "Migrant,"  with  the  observation  that 
that  attitude  hadn't  changed  In  the  ensuing 
decade.  It  hasn't  to  this  day. 

It's  hardly  a  great  surprise,  then,  to  hear 
of  the  marriage  of  convenience,  consum- 
mated just  before  Christmas,  1972,  that 
brings  together  on  a  loveless  bed  the  Team- 
sters' feudal  leaders  and  the  big  growers' 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  alli- 
ance has  but  one  purpose:  to  destroy  a  com- 
mon enemy.  That  enemy,  it  turns  out  Is  the 
upstart  United  Farm  Workers,  AFL-CIO, 
which  dares  to  assert  that  farm  workers  are 
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not  slaves  or  chattel,  that 
and  rights  for  which  the 
fight. 

The    announced    TeamsterS' 
strategy  is  an  all-out  elTor 
support  of  their  political 
workers  under  the  Natlon|a 
Act,  including,  of  course 
live      Taft-Hartley      and 
amendments.  With  their 
the  Teamsters  Imow  they 
prosper  under  the  amende  1 
the  Farm  Bureau  are  quit 
that  the  United  Farm 
enough  to  survive  the  NLAa 
sions,  the  legislative  hisu  ry 
perlence  of  which 
sive  Intent  and  effect  on 

This    Teamsters-Bureai; 
the  longstanding  traditiojal 
even  hostile  relations 
ture  and  big  labor.  But 
of   crushing   opposition, 
are   deeply   frustrated  by 
separate  attempts  to  brin( 
Farm  Workers'  demise, 
bitter  and  costly  experienc 
UFW  Is  unexpectedly  too 
of  them  to  handle  alone, 
effort    to    build    enough 
nomic — and  even  physical 
job. 
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this  $200,000,000  agribusiness  conglomerate 
with  a  bloody  history  of  farm  labor  suppres- 
sion painfully  discovered  the  power  of  the 
boycott.  Hurting  In  their  sensitive  pocket- 
book  and  pridefuUy  determined  not  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  despised  UFW,  the  DlGiorgio 
executives  invited  in  the  Teamsters'  execu- 
tives. If  they  had  to  accept  a  union,  they 
infinitely  preferred  to  deal  with  the  "busi- 
ness-like" Teamsters  who  would  understand 
and  make  allowances  for  the  corporation's 
views  and  needs  (i.e.,  sign  sweetheart  con- 
tracts?). Of  course,  there  was  also  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Teamsters'  known  muscle  power 
that  would  be  useful  In  keeping  the  United 
Farm  Workers  out. 

As  usual,  neither  DlGiorgio  nor  the  Team- 
sters' leaders  cared  one  whit  for  the  work- 
ers' rights,  needs  or  desires.  Why  should 
they,  when  to  them  the  workers  were  mere 
chattel  or  hired  slaves?  All  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  tell  the  workers  that  If  they 
wanted  Jobs,  they  had  to  have  Teamsters' 
dues  deducted  from  their  already  meager 
wages. 

Characteristically,  the  Teamsters'  leader- 
ship was  delighted  to  get  this  gravy,  and 
moved  in  to  claim  it.  They  failed,  however,  to 
calculate  the  UFW's  capacity  to  make  life 
miserable  for  conspirators.  The  Farm  Work- 
ers escalated  the  DlGiorgio  boycott  and 
aroused  public  opinion  against  the  Team- 
sters' crooked  deal. 

Eventually,  under  great  financial  and  so-- 
cial  pressure,  the  corporation  agreed  to 
union  representational  elections;  but  then, 
In  collusion  with  the  Teamsters,  It  arranged 
a  rigged  ballot  that  only  the  Teamsters 
could  win — and,  of  course,  they  did.  Another 
round  of  Intense  UFW  pressure  led  to  that 
election's  being  thrown  out  and  a  new  one 
scheduled  under  outside  supervision.  Both 
DlGiorgio  and  the  Teamsters  ended  up  in 
spluttering  defeat.  The  United  Farm  Work- 
ers won  the  election  hands  down. 

Soon  after  came  Perelli-Minetti.  P-M.  a 
leader  of  the  grape,  wine  and  brandy  indus- 
try, invited  the  Teamsters  to  a  similarly  gro- 
tesque pas  de  deux.  After  a  whole  series  of 
tangled  steps,  the  Teamsters  were  run  off 
the  stage,  and  once  again  the  UFW  took  over. 

The  greatest  confrontation  by  far,  however, 
has  been  centered  on  Salinas,  Calif.,  the  home 
base  of  scores  of  huge  corporations  which 
operate  in  many  crops  and  many  areas  but 
whose  biggest  and  most  profitable  business 
is  in  lettuce.  That  is  the  struggle  that  was 
heralded  to  the  nation  by  last  year's  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  In  Miami.  "Fel- 
low lettuce  boycotters,"  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  greeted  the  roaring  crowd  and  mil- 
lions of  TV  viewers. 

The  Salinas  battle  began  in  July  of  1970, 
Just  days  after  the  Delano  growers,  whose 
scorn  had  turned  to  panic  at  the  effectiveness 
of  the  five-year  grape  boycott,  finally  gave 
in.  Their  begrudging  recognition  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  flashed  a  clear  signal 
to  the  Salinas  growers  that  they  were  next. 
The  latter  already  knew  that  UFW  organizers 
had  been  working  in  their  area,  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  demand  for  union  recog- 
nition. 

If  the  Delano  growers  were  big  and  tough, 
their  Salinas  counterparts  were  giants,  and 
much  tougher.  But  they  proved  to  be  no 
smarter.  They  could  think  of  nothing  more 
innovative  than  to  leap  enmasse  into  the 
much-used  bed  of  the  ever-willing  teamsters. 

Almost  literally  overnight  and  in  total 
secrecy,  the  Salinas  growers  signed  five-year 
sweetheart  contracts  that  gave  their  ally  an 
exclusive  "union  shop"  recognition.  In  ex- 
change, the  Teamsters  agreed  to  substandard 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  for 
the  field  workers.  The  growers  thought  they 
got  what  they  desperately  wanted:  Insula- 
tion and  protection  from  the  feared  United 
Farm  Workers;  the  Teamsters,  without  any 
cost  or  effort,  picked  up  what  they  ex- 
pected to  be  the  treasury-fatteiiing  dues  of 
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some  30,000  farm  workers  In  California  and 
Arizona. 

Satisfactory  though  this  arrangement 
seemed  to  be  to  both  parties,  it  wasn't  the 
culmination  of  any  long  courtship.  For  al- 
most a  decade  the  Salinas  growers  had  been 
ostracizing  one  of  their  own  maverick  as- 
sociates, the  Bud  Antle  corporation,  for  sign- 
ing just  such  an  agreement  with  the  same 
Teamsters.  That  deal  had  come  about  wlien 
Antle  in  his  hungry  reach  to  be  known  as 
the  "biggest  lettuce  grower-shipper  in  the 
world"  ran  short  of  cash.  The  Teamsters 
obligingly  balled  him  out  with  a  million- 
dollar  loan,  but,  as  their  pound  of  flesh,  de- 
manded and  got  Jurisdiction  over  Antle's 
field  workers.  Though  they  knew  the  deal  was 
fraudulent,  the  rest  of  the  Salinas  growers 
despised  Antle  for  recognizing  any  union  for 
farm  workers,  even  the  Teamsters.  Still,  in 
1970  the  past  acrimony  was  forgotten  In  the 
glow  of  mutual  advantage. 

Forgotten  also,  as  usual,  were  the  farm 
workers.  Neither  side  made  any  attempt 
whatever  to  find  out  what  the  workers  might 
want,  wliether  they  had  any  desire  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Teamsters,  whether  the  terms 
of  the  contract  were  acceptable.  No  elections, 
of  course,  secret  or  otherwise,  were  offered  or 
allowed.  The  white  grower  executives  and  the 
white  Teamsters'  officials  again  casually 
dealt  with  the  mostly  brown  farm  workers' 
jobs  and  lives  as  though  they  were  mere 
chattel  or  hired  slaves. 

It  didn't  take  long  though,  for  the  con- 
spirators to  find  out  what  the  workers,  al- 
ready committed  to  the  UPW,  re<\lly  thought. 
When  presented  with  the  cynical  fait  ac- 
compli and  told  they  must  sign  up  with  the 
Teamsters  or  lose  their  jobs,  the  workers 
voted  with  their  feet.  In  what  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  headlined  as  "Tlie  Largest  Farm 
Strike  in  U.S.  History,"  some  7.000  farm 
workers  walked  out  of  the  Salinas  fields. 
"Harvest,  Shipping,"  said  another  Times  ar- 
ticle. "Near  Standstill  In  'Salad  Bowl'  Strike." 

By  conventional  standards  the  battle 
should  have  been  brief.  The  power  of  the 
Salinas  growers  and  their  various  allies  and 
friends — Including,  of  course,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau— combined  with  the  Teamsters,  the  na- 
tion's strongest  union,  should  have  been  able 
to  make  short  shrift  of  the  outmanned  and 
outdollared  United  Farm  Workers.  But  Viet- 
nam Is  not  the  only  proof  that  overwhelming 
might  can't  conquer  a  small  people  who  are 
fighting  for  a  cause  for  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  struggle  for  years  and  for  which  they 
are  ready,  quite  literally,  to  die. 

Certainly,  one  consistent  lesson  of  history 
has  been  that  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
can't  be  killed  by  money,  press  releases, 
strikebreakers,  clubs,  bullets,  courts,  leg- 
islatures or  prison  bars.  In  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  the  Salinas  growers,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Teamsters  have^used  all  of 
these  weapons  and  more,  yet  they  could  not 
prevaU.  The  United  Farm  Workers'  nonvio- 
lent response  has  been  peaceful  but  deter- 
mined strikes,  boycotts,  picket  lines,  demon- 
strations and  appeals  to  people  of  conscience 
for  support. 

Most  particularly,  the  UPW  has  pushed  the 
lettuce  boycott.  Scores  of  farm  workers, 
whose  previous  experience  had  been  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  remote  rural  areas,  ven- 
turesomely set  out  in  family-filled  cars  and 
buses  for  distant  cities  to  carry  their  story 
and  their  plea  to  the  nation's  shoppers:  "Your 
simple  decision  not  to  fcoiy  or  eat  non-UFTV 
lettuce  will  help  to  bring  us  justice."  Joined 
by  hu!idreds  of  volunteers  from  all  walks  of 
life,  the  boycott  committees  are  bringing  the 
field  struggle  of  the  farm  workers  right  to 
the  supermarket  door  and  the  dining  room 
table.  Tens  of  thousands  of  concerned  citi- 
zens have  signed  the  lettuce  boycott  pledge, 
including,  interestingly  enough,  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  Pitzsimmons'  predece.ssor  as  Team- 
sters' president.  When  reminded  of  that, 
Fitzslmmons  shouted  In  anger:  "I'm  the 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  I'm 
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the  only  one  who  Is.  I  don't  care  what  Hoffa 
says." 

The  battle  has  also  been  fought  In  the 
press  and  In  the  courts.  Although  that  part 
of  the  press  which  the  growers  own  or  coii- 
trol  has  acted  as  their  house  propaganda 
machine,  the  major  media,  on  balance,  have 
been  fair  and  objective  in  reporting  both 
sides  of  the  struggle.  The  courts,  however, 
have  been  something  else.  With  an  occa- 
sional lionorable  exception,  poor  people, 
working  people,  minority  people  find  them- 
selves handicapped  at  the  bar  of  Justice. 
Thus  it  has  been  In  the  Salinas  battle.  At 
the  growers'  bidding,  compliant  courts 
throughout  California's  agricultural  valleys 
served  up  a  blizzard  of  Injunctions  pro- 
hibiting almost  every  UPW  activity.  Hun- 
dreds of  farm  workers  were  thrown  Into 
Jail,  both  for  violating  these  unfair,  unwar- 
ranted restrictions,  and  for  almost  any  other 
specious  reason  a  police  or  court  official 
could  conjure  up. 

The  most  damaging  Injunctions  of  all  were 
based  on  a  Salinas  (Monterey  Countv) 
court's  declaration  that  the  UFW's  strike 
was  in  violation  of  the  California  law  against 
Jurisdictional  strikes.  The  UFW,  of  coui'se. 
immediately  appealed  the  finding  and  in- 
junctions to  a  higher  court  and  continued 
to  Insist  that  the  confilct  legally  was  not  be- 
tween two  unions  but  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  one  union  that  legitimately  rep- 
resented the  workers.  The  growers  and  the 
Teamsters,  however,  exultantly  worked  their 
propaganda  machine  overtime,  proclaiming 
that  the  United  Farm  Workers  were  engaged 
in  Illegal  Jurisdictional  strikes,  that  the  is- 
sue had  been  settled  by  the  court. 

Not  quite.  To  the  growers'  and  Teamsters' 
enormous  dismay,  on  Dec.  29,  1972.  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Court  announced  its 
6  to  1  decision  that  the  Monterey  court  had 
erred,  that  there  was  no  jurisdictional  strike 
under  the  clear  meaning  of  the  law  and  th.it 
the  injunctions,  therefore,  were  dissolved. 

But  the  court  didn't  leave  it  at  that.  It 
seemed  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  lecture  the 
miscreants:  ".  .  .  from  a  practical  pohit  of 
view."  it  said,  "an  employer's  grant  of  exclu- 
sive bargaining  status  to  a  nonepresentatlve 
union  must  be  considered  the  ultimate  form 
of  favoritism,  completely  substituting  the 
employer's  choice  of  unions  for  his  em- 
ployee's desires."  The  court  further  declared : 
"There  Is  no  suggestion  In  the  record  th.at 
the  Growers,  before  taking  such  a  step,  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  whether  their  respec- 
tive field  workers  desired  to  be  represented 
by  tlie  Teamsters,  or  Indeed,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  their  field  workers'  preference  was 
even  raised  as  a  relevant  consideration." 

Driving  the  point  home,  the  court  also 
found  that  the  workers  had  not,  in  fact, 
been  represented  by  the  Teamsters,  did  not 
want  representation  by  the  Teamsters  and 
never  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Clearly 
understood,  if  not  declared,  was  the  fact  th.Vt 
neither  the  growers  nor  the  Teamsters  ever 
contemplated  allowing  the  workers  any  kind 
of  election  to  determine  their  desires. 

The  Teamsters  and  the  Growers,  of  course, 
were  staggered  by  that  blow.  The  cloak  of 
pseudo-respectability  was  stripped  from  their 
relationship:  it  was  exposed  as  nothing  more 
than  sinful  cohabitation.  Both  of  them, 
though,  are  accustomed  to  brazening  out 
even  desperately  embarrassing  episodes.  Pab- 
licly,  they  castigated  the  court's  decision, 
calling  it,  as  did  Teamster  organizer  William 
Grami,  "shoddy  "  and  "prejudiced."  Privately, 
they  huddled  once  again  in  conspiratorial 
urgency.  The  door  that  the  court  had  opened 
for  the  United  Farm  Workers  had  to  be  slam- 
med immediately  in  the  enemy's  face. 

After  d.ays  of  tense  haggling,  the  two  par- 
ties merged  on  Jan.  16.  1973,  to  announce 
defllantly  that  the  Teamsters'  contract  with 
the  170  major  growers,  most  of  them  Salinas- 
based,  had  been  renegotiated  with  purported- 
ly improved  pay  and  benefits  for  the  covered 
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30.000  field  workers.  With  supreme  contempt, 
Les  Hubbard,  a  spokesman  for  the  growers' 
negotiating  committee,  observed  to  the  press: 
"We  demanded  no  more  evidence  ot  Team- 
ster support  than  we  did  on  the  original  con- 
tract." No  court,  the  growers  and  the  Team- 
sters made  clear,  was  going  to  force  them  to 
change  their  attitudes  toward  farm  workers. 

Neither  the  court's  decision  nor  the  Farm 
Bureau-Teamsters'  reaction  was  a  great  s\ir- 
prise  to  the  United  Farm  Workers.  During 
the  two  and  a  half  years  from  the  strike's 
beginning,  they  had  suffered  injunctions, 
Jailings,  bombings,  beatings  and  all  kinds  of 
violence  with  the  strong  confidence  that 
once  the  matter  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
growers'  captive  local  courts  Into  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  they  could  expect  and  re- 
ceive vindication.  Their  only  question  was 
why  they  had  to  wait  so  long  to  get  a  full 
bearing. 

As  to  the  latest  Farm  Bureau-Teamsters' 
contract  ploy,  the  UFW  is  undauted.  "Our 
first  task,"  said  Cesar  Chavez,  "is  to  go  and 
let  the  whole  country  know  that  our  cause 
Is  Just,  that  there  never  was  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute  and  that  the  contracts  between  the 
growers  and  Teamsters  are  a  sham.  We  are 
going  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  supreme 
court's  emphasis  on  our  right  to  boycott  aind 
strike.  We  are  starting  right  this  minute." 

So,  while  calling  on  the  federal  and  state 
legislatures  to  block  the  Teamsters-Farm 
Bureau  punitive  legal  pr(^x»als,  the  UPW's 
continued  strategy  is  to  boycott  and  strike, 
strike  and  boycott,  until  scab  lettuce  Is  off 
the  supermau-ket  shelves  and  scab  workers 
are  out  of  the  fields. 

Many  people,  even  some  friends,  think  that 
the  odds  against  the  United  Farm  Workers 
are  too  greet,  that  they  can't  possibly  win 
their  nonviolent  struggle  for  survival.  But 
with  a  confidence  and  courage  that  comes 
only  to  those  who  have  lived  with  great 
baitlships  and  who  have  overcc»ne  in  many 
a  seemingly  hopeless  contest,  the  Farm 
Workers  p^ly  to  doubters.  Si.  se  puede.  "Yes, 
it  can  be  done." 
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Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  first  issue,  Executive  West 
magazine  featured  an  article  on  Wyo- 
ming's unique  opportunity  to  "grow" 
its  own  industries,  learning  from  the  mis- 
takes of  its  neighbors. 

The  article,  "A  Wyoming  View  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,"  was  written  by  Bill 
Burnett,  economist  in  the  Wyoming  De- 
partment of  Economic  Planning  and  De- 
velopment. 

In  it,  he  describes  why  Wyoming  views 
its  49th  ranking  among  the  States  In 
population  as  an  opportunity  and  not  a 
problem  and  why  it  has  a  welcome,  but 
wary  attitude  toward  new  industry. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
insight  into  how  a  State  whose  beauty 
attracts  some  7  million  visitors  annually 
is  viewing  economic  development: 

A  Wyo&iing  View  op  Economic 

Development 

(By  Bill  Burnett) 

When  the  Governor  of  Oregon  made  his 
famous  statement,  which  in  essence  said, 
"Visit  us.  but  don't  stay,"  many  other  leaders 
and  people  vitally  concerned  with  the  West- 
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Mr.  ERASER.  Mr. 
proposal     to     Increase 
charges  paid  out-of-pocket 
derly  should  be  contestec 
gr ess. 

The  administration  say 
$1  billion  the  first  year, 
is  part  of  their  effort  to 
ernment  spending. 

The    present    projections 
medicare  intake  of  $16 
from  the  payroll  tax— 
of  $13  billion.  The  surplifc 
would  be  further  increase< 
lion  in  revenues  extractec  i 
derly  through  increased  m<  dicare 
being  pushed  by  the  Nixcjn 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  surplus  shlould 
substantial  reduction  in 
that  finances   medicai-e, 
doctor  coverage.  But  now 
ministration's  proposal  i.< 
justment  planned. 

The  Wall  Street  Jouriial 
1973,  edition,  makes  the 
administration  is  also  counting 
costs  to  the  elderly  to  result 
use  of  medicare — thus  h^lpin 
ther  reduce  the  budget 
derly  are  going  to  pay  mote 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "'March  23, 

1973] 
Peos   and   Cons:    Should 

More   for  Medicare? 

THE  Misuse  op  Services? 
(By  Jonathan  Spi 
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tered  Washington  Hospital  Center  here  last 
November  with  diabetes  and  cancer.  Though 
her  seven-day  stay  cost  $903.35,  she  paid 
only  $72;  medicare  took  care  of  the  rest. 

But,  under  a  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posal, she  would  have  to  pay  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  $142.13,  for  the  same  care. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  doUar-and- 
cents  effect  of  one  of  Presld-^'nt  Nixon's  most 
hotly  disputed  economy  plans — one  that  pro- 
poses the  elderly  foot  more  of  their  health 
bills  while  the  government  pay  less.  The  big- 
gest change:  Starting  next  January,  the 
aged  would  have  to  pay  10%  of  their  hospital 
bills.  Their  contributions  now  total  far  less 
than  that.  And  though  a  few  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries would  gain  by  the  change,  many 
would  find  their  pocketbook  burden  doubled. 
Against  these  presidential  intentions,  the 
elderly  and  their  Uberal  friends  in  Wash- 
ington are  employing  strong  language. 
"Savage  cutbacks  proposed  for  the  medicare 
health  insurance  program  .  .  .  represent  a 
shameful  repudiation  of  a  pledge  made  older 
Americans  by  the  President,"  charges  Nel- 
son Cruikshank,  70,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

But  Nixon  spokesmen,  denying  any  breach 
of  promise,  are  pouring  forth  soothing  reas- 
surances. Caspar  Weinberger,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary,  says:  "We  believe 
that  the  medicare  reforms  .  .  .  won't  impose 
financial  hardship  on  the  program's 
beneficiaries." 

emotional  debate 
In  the  often  emotional  debate,  serious  eco- 
nomic issues  are  being  thrashed  out.  The  ad- 
ministration, backed  by  congressional  con- 
servatives, believes  the  rapid  escalation  of 
medicare  costs  must  be  halted.  The  pro- 
posed changes  would  mean  a  cut  of  10% ,  sav- 
ing an  estimated  $1.3  bUllon  annually  at 
the  start  and  much  more  later  on. 

The  advocates  of  the  cutback  argue,  too, 
that  the  tlghtening-up  would  eliminate 
wasteful  use  of  health  services,  make  physi- 
cians more  cost-conscious  and  tie  medicare 
patients'  payments  closer  to  the  aM:tual  cost 
of  care. 

"It  seems  clear  that  someone  with  a  pen- 
sion or  even  Social  Security  Income  can  and 
should  pay  a  small  percentage  of  his  income 
if  he  is  going  to  stay  In  a  hospital  bed  that 
Is  going  to  cost  other  people  as  much  as  $50 
to  $100  a  day,"  insists  Nixon  aide  John 
Ehrllchman. 

Critics  complain  that  the  changes  would 
Impose  a  financial  burden  on  the  aged,  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  necessary  medical 
care,  produce  a  medicare  fund  surplus  with- 
out passing  the  savings  along  to  taxpaylng 
workers  and  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rising  medical  costs.  One  Democrat.  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  even  suggests 
"this  plan  could  in  fact  increase  costs  for 
all  concerned— the  elderly,  the  government 
and  the  health  industry." 

Tlie  critics  do  concede  one  point:  Charges 
paid  by  patients  would  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  actual  hospital  costs.  Currently  the 
aged  must  pay  the  national  average  cost  for 
their  first  day  of  hospital  care,  regardless  of 
what  the  hospital  charges  and  what  the  Ill- 
ness is.  They  then  get  59  days  of  free  hos- 
pitalization. For  the  30  days  following  they 
pay  25%  of  the  average  daily  cost  and  for 
the  60  daj's  following  that  they  pay  50%. 
This  arrangement  plainly  puts  a  burden  on 
patients  who  are  more  seriously  ill  and  stay 
in  the  hospital  longer,  and  It  Ignores  wide 
cost  variations  among  individual  institutions 
"''■•  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Instead,  the  administration  approach 
••ould  have  patients  pay  the  actual  charges 
-or  the  first  day  of  care.  These  range  from 
S15  in  small  hospitals  to  $100  in  big-city 
uistitutions.  The  national  average  Is  $72  a 
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day.  After  the  first  day,  patients  would  pay 
10%  of  aU  hospital  charges. 

Some  patients,  particularly  the  1%  hos- 
pitalized for  more  than  60  days,  would  save 
money  by  the  change.  But  most  patients 
would  pay  more  than  at  present,  since  the 
average  hospital  stay  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries is  only  about  12  days.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger concedes  that  the  patient's  pavment 
for  the  average  stay  would  rise  to  $189  from 
$84. 

Other  burdens  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
would  also  rise.  Under  the  program's  separate 
coverage  of  doctor  bills,  patients  would  have 
to  pay  a  higher  "deductible"  amount  before 
the  government  would  start  shelling  out. 
These  payments  would  Increase  in  the  future 
by  the  same  percentage  that  Social  Security 
benefits  rose. 

counting  on  medicare 

The  savings  resulting  from  the  proposed 
changes  would  permit  a  reduction  of  6%  to 
TVc  in  the  payroll  tax  that  finances  medi- 
care and  would  allow  a  cut  of  30  cents  from 
the  $6.30  monthly  premium  for  doctor-bill 
coverage.  But  the  administration  Isn't  pro- 
posing such  adjustments.  Instead,  It  is 
counting  on  the  medicare  cutbacks  to  help 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Nixon  men  argue,  moreover,  that  reducing 
medicare  outlays  would  allow  them  to  main- 
tain spending  for  other  health  programs.  But 
Congress  likes  to  look  on  medicare  and  Social 
Security  as  a  separate  compartment  of  the 
budget  and  balance  the  tax  revenue  taken  tn 
and  the  benefits  handed  out. 

Beyond  that.  Congress  simply  doesn't  like 
the  notion  of  curtailing  basic  benefits  that  so 
many  voters  count  on.  And  this  is  one  Nixon 
economy  plan  that  would  clearly  require  leg- 
islation to  enact.  Last  year  a  much  milder 
proposal  to  increase  patients'  hospital  pay- 
ments came  to  grief  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  This  year's  tougher  plan  seems 
sure  to  meet  even  stUIer  resistance,  as  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  stalwarts  themselves 
concede.  "There's  a  one-ln-twenty  chance  to 
get  the  legislation,"  one  HEW  official  sa>-s. 

The  clashing  assessments  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal spring  partly  from  confilciing  views  of 
medicare  priorities.  To  those  who  see  lower- 
ing of  financial  barriers  to  medical  care  as 
the  overriding  aim,  any  increase  in  payments 
to  the  elderly  is  a  step  backward.  Certainly 
when  medicare  was  adopted  In  1965,  Congress 
was  more  intent  on  increasing  the  aged's  ac- 
cess to  health  care  than  on  holding  down  the 
cost. 

"The  whole  principle  of  medicare  was  that 
the  elderly  weren't  getting  the  care  they  need 
because  they  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  It," 
Insists  Bert  Seldman,  Social  Security  director 
for  the  APL-CIO. 

To  those  more  concerned  about  costs,  the 
view  is  different.  Since  1965  the  price  of  medi- 
cal care  has  skyrocketed,  and  the  government 
has  already  imposed  limits  on  physicians'  fees 
.Tnd  the  length  of  hospital  stays  it  will  pay 
for.  The  proportion  of  the  aged's  total  health 
expense  covered  by  medicare  has  fallen  to 
42';  from  a  peak  of  45%  in  1969.  And  by 
some  estimates,  the  new  Nixon  plan  would 
reduce  the  share  to  35% . 

Those  eying  medicare  costs  look  also  at  the 
elderly's  income  and  find  it  has  risen  sharply. 
Since  1965  Social  Security  benefits  have  in- 
creased 70%.  The  administration  argues  this 
rise  should  permit  an  Increase  of  70% .  to  $85 
from  S50,  in  the  payment  that  a  patient  must 
make  for  doctor  bUls  before  the  government 
pays.  Thus,  the  aged  wouldn't  be  any  worse 
cff  financially  under  this  part  of  the  program 
than  when  it  started  in  1966,  the  economiz- 
ers reason. 

The  proposed  Increase  In  patients'  pay- 
ments for  hospital  care  Is  defended  on  the 
broad  ground  of  promoting  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  health  care.  Proponents  contend 
that  making  patients  share  in  the  cost  would 
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deter  needless  treatment  and  Increase  price 
competition  In  the  medical  marketplace. 

SrOP-AND-LOOK  ATTITUDE 

Imposing  a  10%  patient  payment  for  hos- 
pital care  would  act  as  "a  reminder  that  these 
resources  aren't  free,  and  for  a  fair  fraction  of 
the  aged  it's  probably  a  meaningful  enough 
amount,"  Martin  Peldstcln,  a  Harvard  econ- 
omist, says. 

"It  achieves  a  stop-and-look  attitude:  Do  I 
need  to  be  in  the  hospital  an  extra  day?  Do  I 
need  this  test?'  argues  Peter  Pox,  a  HEW 
health  expert. 

Mr.  Fox  and  coUeagues  contend  that  pa- 
tients facing  larger  bills  would  seek  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  lower-priced  hospitals,  to  avoid 
costly  tests  and  to  shorten  lengthy  hospital 
stays.  Admittedly  the  decisions  are  made  by 
doctors,  but  proponents  reason  that  patient 
pressure  would  make  the  medical  men  more 
cost-conscious  and  woiild  minimize  interven- 
tion by  Washington.  "My  personal  prefer- 
ence is  to  let  doctors  and  patients  make  the 
decision,  not  the  federal  government,"  says 
Stuart  Altman,  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
at  HEW. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Increasing 
charges  to  patients  decreases  their  use  of 
medical  care.  When  a  25%  patient  payment 
was  Imposed  by  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  medical 
clinic,  use  by  Stanford  University  employes 
covered  by  a  university  health  plan  dropped 
24% .  Studies  of  other  health  plans  show  sim- 
ilar effects.  "If  you  put  in  a  big  enough 
financial  barrier,  you  wUl  have  a  diminution 
In  use,"  concludes  Howard  West,  director  of 
the  Social  Security  administration's  division 
of  health  insurance  studies. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  essential  or  nonessential  medical 
services  are  cut  back  In  such  cases.  Statistics 
are  sparse  and  subject  to  differing  interpre- 
tations. Moreover,  there  isn't  any  agreement 
on  what  is  a  proper  amount  of  care  for  the 
aged  or  any  other  population  group.  Medi- 
care enthusiasts  tend  to  measure  progress  in 
dollars  spent,  but  dollar  amounts  can't  ex- 
press the  quality  of  care. 

When  medicare  began  pa>-lng  the  bills  for 
the  elderly,  their  use  of  health  services 
jumped  25%  .  At  the  same  time,  use  of  health 
services  by  younger  people  fell,  presumably 
because  medical -care  costs  were  vaulting.  Biit 
since  1969,  hospitalization  rates  for  the  el- 
derly have  declined;  the  average  length  of 
stay  has  dropped  sharply  under  pressure 
from  medicare's  managers.  "1  don't  see  any 
evidence  there  is  overutilizatlon  or  under- 
utilization  now,"  says  Herman  Somer.s.  a 
Princeton  University  health  Insurance  spe- 
cialist. 

The  idea  of  making  the  medical  market- 
place more  responsive  to  price  competition 
is  appealing,  but  skeptics  detect  several 
drawbacks.  How  hard-headed  can  a  worried, 
impoverished  and  medically  unsophisticated 
patient  be?  Dees  a  sick  person  want  Ixis  doc- 
tor to  skimp  on  the  costs  of  his  medical  care? 
Moreover,  there  are  many  of  the  aged  t\  ho 
can  hardly  become  more  cost -conscious  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  proposal.  Some 
are  so  poor  that  medical -welfare  programs 
take  care  of  any  payments  they  Incur  that 
medicare  doesn't  cover.  Others  are  wealthy 
enough  to  buy  supplementary  private  insur- 
ance to  fill  medicare's  gaps.  "The  existence  of 
these  groups  weaken  the  case  for  the  cut- 
backs. 

The  underlying  question  of  how  much  In- 
dividual patients  £!iou:d  p.-^y  fcr  their  he.-Jth 
care  is  an  issue  sure  to  arise  In  any  future 
broad  national  health  insurance  program. 
Congress  is  already  considerinsj  possibilities 
t'.iat  range  in  generosity  from  an  AFL-CIO 
proposal  for  paying  the  full  cost  of  most  care 
to  an  Americjin  Medical  Association  plan  for 
providing  limited  financial  help  to  low-In- 
come patients.  The  medicare  outcome  wiU 
show  which  way  politics  points. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men. 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — 
Matthew  5:  16. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desires 
Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm  as  we  face  the 
demands  and  the  duties  of  another  day. 
Lift  the  burden  from  our  heavy  hearts, 
calm  the  anxieties  of  our  baffled  minds, 
renew  our  faith  in  the  goodness  of  life 
and  the  greatness  of  our  country  that  we 
may  meet  with  fortitude  whatever  this 
day  may  bring. 

Bless  our  President,  gxiide  our  Speaker, 
diiect  our  Representatives,  that  with  wis- 
dom and  courage,  they  may  be  great 
enough  to  master  the  gigantic  forces 
which  are  endeavoring  to  change  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Help  them  and  all  of  us  to 
join  hands  with  persons  of  good  will  any- 
where and  everywhere  that  peace  and 
justice  and  freedom  may  come  to  all  the 
people  on  this  planet. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  394) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  reafiQrm  that  such  fimds  made  avail- 
able for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
progiams  provided  for  in  such  act  be 
fully  obligated  in  said  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  agrees  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Dole  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  929.  A  act  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act,  to  insure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legislative 
function  by  requiring  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  whenever  he,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 


the  United  States,  Impounc  a 
pounding,   or   permits   the 
budget   authority,    to    proi  Ide 
under  which  the  Senate  a  id 
Representatives  may  appro  e 
Ing  action,  In  whole  or  In 
the  President,  the  Directoj 
Management    and   Budget 
or  agency  of  the  United  StAes 
or  employee  of  the  United 
such  action,  in  whole  or  In 
by    Congress,    and   to   estaljllsh 
celling  for  one  fiscal  year 


,  orders  the  Im- 
Impounding   of 
a   procedure 
the  House  of 
the  impound- 
part,  or  require 
of  the  Office  of 
the    department 
or  the  officer 
States,  to  cease 
part,  as  directed 
a  spending 
1974. 


The    message    also 
the  Vice  President, 
Law   85-474,   appointed 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Johnston, 
REZK,   Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.  Stafford  to  attend, 
the     Senate,     the 
Union  Meeting  to  be 
Ivory  Coast,  April  22  to 


a]  inounced    that 

purs  Liant  to  Public 

Mr.   Sparkman, 

Mr.  Abou- 

CooK,    and 

bn  the  part  of 

Inte  -parliamentary 


Mr. 


held 


2j, 


IpEMBER      OF 
ROOSEVELT 


RESIGNATION      AS 
FRANKLIN    DELANO 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAICER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation 

April  6,  1973. 


ectfuUy  request 
as  a  member 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:   I  res; 
that  you  accept  my  reslgnat  on 
of  the  FDR  Memorial  Comm^sion 

I  have  served  on  the 
years  and  regret  my  inablSty 
My  Subcommittee  duties  i 
to  devote  a  lot  of  time  to 
as   a   member   of   the 
make  It  Impossible  for  me 
FDR   Commission  responsil^lltles, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 


ai  d 

iiy 

Stee  'ing 


APPOINTMENT      AS 
FRANKLIN    DELANO 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuait 
sions  of  section  1,  Public 
Congress,  as  amended,  the 
as  a  member  of  the  Frfenklin 
Roosevelt    Memorial 
gentleman  from  New  Jersel^ 
to  fill  the  existing  vacanc] 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUI  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  ON 
MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  A^T3  WEDNES- 
DAY DURING  HOUSE  SESSIONS 


Ajnil  9,  1973 


at  Abidjan, 
1973. 


Comipission  for  many 

to  continue. 

my  Intention 

new  position 

Committee 

;o  continue  the 


IfEMBER      OP 
ROOSEVELT 


to  the  provi- 

Law  372,  84th 

:;hair  appoints 

Delano 

the 

,  Mr.  Howard, 

thereon. 


Co  nmisslon 


Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speake 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  c 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ing    hearings    today. 
Wednesday  on  the  situati(4i 
Knee.  We  will  have  som  J 
witnesses  scheduled  to 
3  days.  I  ask  imanimous 
the  subcommittee  be  _ 
during  sessions  of  the  Hfcuse 
3  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfe 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Subcom- 

the  Commit- 

\ffairs  is  hold- 

t(ynorrow,    and 

at  Wounded 

out-of-town 

testify  on  those 

consent  that 

peri^itted  to  meet 

on  those 

objection  to 
from  New 


-ri  56  ; 


low : 


vill 


THE  $76,000 

"POOR 
(Mr.   GROSS   asked   _. 
permission  to  address  the  . 
minute,  to  revise  and  extenji 
and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speake^- 
I  asked  the  General 
take  a  look  at  certain  so 
renewal  projects  In  the 
lumbia. 

These  projects  include^ 
urban  renewal  area  where  „ 
are  being  forced  to  construct 
for  the  poor  that  a  year  ^ 
mated  to  cost  $76,000  eacj 
because  of  continuing 
well  cost  far  more. 

Included  was  a  block  of 
as  square  515,  site  of  what 
Wax  Museum,  on  which  th< 
ners  want  to  build  a  high  ^ 
which  will  have  a  maximuta 
cent  of  its  units  allotted  to 
sidized  public  housin 
maining  70  percent  of  the 
as  luxurious  as  the  traffic  . 

The  District  of  Columbiii 
ment  Land  Agency,  with  th( 
of  spendthrift  bureaucrats 
partment  of  Housing  and 
paid  $8.2  million  of  the 
for  property  in  square  5, 
knowledge  that  they  could 
no  more  than  $2.5  million 

These  sordid  and 
and  the  urban  renewal  .^< 
regulations  that  permitted 
made,  should  make  every  . 
payer's  blood  hit  the  boiling 
The  GAO  has  just  issued  ^ 
it  cdnfii-ms  the  informatior 
to  the  House  last  year. 

The  report  is  evidence 
the  monumental  urban 
doggie  should  be  halted 

program   drastically   . 

the  bureaucrats  who  make 
this  area  to  employ  some 
fashioned  commonsense. 

Because  I  believe   every 
Congress  should  have  an 
read    the   GAO   report.    I   . 
Comptroller  General  Staat^ 
a  copy  to  each  of  the 
House    and    to    the 
Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMrilTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


that 
un  il 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  M  ■ 
asked  unanimous  consent 
mittee   on   Rules  have 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


ANNUAL   REPORT   ON 

OP  THE  INTERNATIONi^ 
AGREEMENT    IN     1972 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENtr 
UNITED  STATES 


The  SPEAKER  laid  befoi  s 
the  following  message  fron. 


TOWNHOl  7SES  FOR 

an|d  was  given 
House  for  1 
his  remarks 
matter.) 

a  year  ago 

Accouriting  Office  to 

called  urban 

District  of  Co- 

the    Shaw 

he  taxpayers 

townhouses 

a^o  were  esti- 

and  now — 

illation — ^may 

land  known 
was  once  the 
urban  plan- 
apartment 
of  30  per- 
rent,  sub- 
while   the  re- 
units  can  be 
bear.        4 
Redevelop-; 
full  blessing! 
in  the  De- 
:  Development, 
pi  blic's  money 
5,  with  the 
resell  it  for 

irrespcinsible  deals, 
legislation  and 
them  to  be 
American  tax- 
point, 
report  and 
I  presented 


i:;s] 


Jnough  that 
repewal  boon- 
the  entire 
changed   to   force 
decisions  in 
plain,   old- 
Member   of 
oi^portunity  to 
have    asked 
to  provide 
Meitbers  of  the 
Members    of    the 


Speaker,  I 

the  Com- 

midnight 

reports. 

objection  to 

from 


gentl  eman 


OPERATIONS 

COFFEE 

MESSAGE 

OF  THE 


the  House 
the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States;  which  wus 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act,  as  extended  and 
amended,  I  transmit  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  operations  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  in  1972. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  9.  1973. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  as  amended  (PJL.  87-297) , 
I  herewith  transmit  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  has 
been  the  most  rewarding  in  the  twelve- 
year  history  of  the  agency.  Agreements 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  testify 
to  the  determination  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  move  away  from  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  unrestrained  arms  competi- 
tion and  toward  a  stable  and  construc- 
tive international  relationship. 

The  negotiations  have  resulted  not  in 
concession,  by  the  two  parties,  one  to  the 
other,  but  in  mutual  arrangements  to  in- 
sure mutual  security.  For  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  substantial  steps  in  concert 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
current  round  of  SALT  negotiations  will 
concentrate  on  achieving  a  definitive 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of  offensive 
weapons  systems. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  continued 
progress  in  other  areas  of  arms  control. 

Four  years  after  the  initial  NATO 
proposal,  positive  planning  has  begun 
for  a  conference  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Convention  banning  biological  weapons 
and  calling  for  the  destruction  of  exist- 
ing stockpiles  was  opened  for  signature 
on  April  10,  1972.  At  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva,  the  problems  associated  with 
control  of  chemical  warfare  tlarough  in- 
ternational law  were  subjected  to  patient 
and  careful  examination.  The  number  of 
nations  adhering  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  has  now  reached  76  and  success- 
ful negotiations  on  safeguard  arrange- 
ments have  paved  the  way  for  ratification 
by  key  European  countries. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
.  much  remains  to  he  done.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  my  second  term  in  office,  I 
rededicate  my  Administration  to  the 
goal  of  bringing  the  Instrimients  of  war- 
fare under  effective  and  verifiable  con- 
trol. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  9, 1973. 


Mr.  MINSHAT.Ti  of  Ohio 

.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  78] 

Addabbo 

Ford, 

Mills.  Md. 

Alexander 

William  D. 

Minish 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Prey 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Archer 

Gilm&n 

Mlzell 

Ash  brook 

Goldwater 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Grasso 

NU 

Aspin 

Gray 

OTfelll 

BadlUo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Owens 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Parrls 

BeU 

Grover 

Passman 

Biaggl 

Hanley 

Patten 

Bingham 

Hanrahan 

Pettis 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pickle 

BoUing 

Harrington 

Price,  Tex. 

Erademals 

Harvey 

Prltchard 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Rarick 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hays 

Riegle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hubert 

Rogers 

Chisholm 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

ClBrk 

Hollfield 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Hudnut 

Roetenkowskl 

Crane 

Ichord 

Roy 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Delaney 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Denholm 

Karth 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Kemp 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dent 

King 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derwinskl 

Koch 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Tleman 

Dingell 

Lent 

Ullman 

Driiian 

Litton 

Waggonner 

Da' ski 

McCloskey 

Walsh 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Ware 

Eckhardt 

McKay 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  McKlnney 

Wolff 

Eohleman 

Macdonald 

Wydler 

Pish 

Mallllard 

Young,  S.C. 

Plynt 

Maraziti 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  321 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  . 


TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NATIONAL 
INCONVENIENCED  SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  4586)  to  incorporate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  National  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen's  Association,  smd 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Douglas 
Pr ingle,  Daniel  McPherson,  and  Jim  Wln- 
thers,  the  present  directors  and  officers  of  the 
National  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
ciation (a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California), 


and  their  associates  and  successors,  are  creat- 
ed In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  body  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  National  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen's  Association  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "corporation"),  and 
by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession  and  the  powers  and  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  Act. 

completion  of  organization 
Sec.  2.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  acting  in  person  or  by  writ- 
ten proxy,  are  authorized  to  do  whatever  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  orga- 
nization of  the  corporation. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  CORPOBATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be — 

(1)  to  provide  veterans  and  others  who  are 
Inconvenienced  persons  an  opportunity  to 
experience  sports  as  a  recreational  activity  In 
which  they  may  participate; 

(2)  to  afford  a  frequent  natural  sports  en- 
vironment for  Inconvenienced  persons  which 
has  positive  psychological  and  therapeutic 
results;  and 

(3)  to  develop  a  nucleus  of  ^orts  pro- 
grams and  competent  Instructors  to  carry 
the  program  throughout  the  Nation. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "in- 
convenienced persons"  includes  amputees, 
blind  persons,  and  persons  who  are  neuro- 
loglcally  damaged. 

POWERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  aU  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  operates,  the  corpo- 
ration shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend in  any  cotirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
corporation; 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  or  amend  bylaws  not 
inconsistent  with  this  charter; 

(4)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(5)  to  acquire,  control,  hold,  lease,  and  dis- 
pose of  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
corporate  purposes; 

(6)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  corporate  purposes;  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  corporate 
purposes. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  prlvUegcs  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

COVERNINC     AUTHORITT     OF     TITE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  6,  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
national  board  of  directors  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Qualifications  of  directors  on  any  na- 
tional board  of  directors  created  for  the  cor- 
poration, the  manner  of  selection  of  such 
dlnctors,  terms  of  office  of  directors  on  the 
board,  and  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  board  and  Its  directors  shall  be  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

OFFICERS     OF     THE    CORPC.'l.inON 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  for  in  the  bvlaws  of  the 
corporation.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  in 
such  manner,  for  such  terms,  and  \\-lth  such 
powers  and  responsibilities,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
paiNciPAL  office;  scop~  of  activities;  disteict 
OF   COLUMBIA   ac:;nt 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  In  Sacrcmeuto,  Cali- 
fornia, or  in  such  other  place  as  may  later 
be  determined  by  the  corporation,  but  the 
activities   of  the   corporation  she.ll   not   be 
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cooQned  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States  and  all  other 
locations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  corporate  purposes. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of. 
such  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  serv- 
ice upon  the  corporation. 
USE  OF  income;  lo.^ns  to  officers,  dtoectors, 

OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  assets  or  Income 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  during  the  life  of  the  cor- 
poration or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  neces- 
sary expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  iti  members,  officers,  directors,  or 
employees. 

NONPOLmCAL    NATURE    OP    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt 
to  Influence  legislation. 

WABILrrY    FOR    ACTS    OP    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Us  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST   THE    ISSUANCE    OF   STOCK 
OR     PAYMENT     OF     DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  chares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     INSPECTION 

Sec.  13  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  proceedings  of  Its 
members,  board  of  directors,  and  committees 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  It  shall  also  keep  at  Its  principal 
office  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be  In- 
spected by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT     OP     FINANCIAL     TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporations  es- 
tablished under  Federal  law"  approved  Au- 
gust 30.  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102,  1103).  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  corporation. 

use  of  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  llabuitles.  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation,  and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  thereto. 

TRANSFER    OF    ASSETS 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  existing  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Associa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered  In 
the  State  of  California  upon  discharging  or 
satisfactorily  providing  for  the  payment  and 
discharge  of  all  the  liabilities  of  such  cor- 
poration and  upon  complying  with  all  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  applicable  thereto. 

RESERVATION    OP    THE    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR 
REPEAL    CHARTER 

Sec.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 
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Mr,  FAUNTROY.  Mr 
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The  purpose  of  the  bil 
set  forth  in  House  Repor 
to  incorporate  in  the 
bia  the  National  __ 
men's  Association. 

The  following  are  the 
visions  of  this  bill : 

Declares  that  there 
corporate  in  the  District 
the  name  of  the  National 
Sportsmen's  Association. 

Authorizes  certain  ^. 
the  organization  of  the  _ 

States  that  the  purpose 
raiion  shall  be:  First,  to  ^ 
and  other  inconvenienced 
portunity  to  participate 
recreational  activity;   se 
such  persons  a  frequent 
environment  which  has  .. 
logical    and    therapeutic 
third,  to  develop  a  nucleus 

grams  and  competent 

the  program  throughout 

Defines  the  term  'incc. 
sons"  to  include  amputees 
and  persons  who  are 
aged. 

Sets  forth  the  powers  ^ 
tion,  including  the  power! 
and  be  sued;  second,  adopt 
porate  seal;  third,  adopt  i 
laws  not  inconsistent  witl 
fourth,  contract  and  be  _. 
fifth,  acquire,  control,  and 
real  and  personal  prope: 
necessary  to  carry  out  the 
poses;  sixth,  choose  officers 
employees  as   may   be 
seventh,  do  any  and  all 
and  proper  to  carry  out 
purposes. 

In  addition,  the  bill  . 
ual     requirements     for 
membership  and  the  like, 
detail  in  the  bill  and  in 
report. 

NEED   FOR   THIS 

There  is  no  question  as 
this  work  done  by  the 
committee  is  informed 
800,000    American    citizei^ 
abling  injuries  every  year, 
ber,  at  least  400,000  resul 
gree  of  permanent 
from  partial  loss  of  the 
blindness  or  complete 
tion,  the  Korean  and 
produced     approximately 
putees;  4.500  blind;  3.000 
neurologically  damaged. 

At  this  time,  while  sul 

expended  in  hospitals  an< 
agencies  to  get  the  amput<  e 
convenienced     person     ph 
enough  to  leave  the  hospi 
man  or  woman  is  dischai„ 
real   coordinated  program 
the  crucial  therapeutic 
incorporating  that  person 
mainstream  of  life,  into  a 
preaching  normalcy.  TheJe 
programs  emerging  across 
designed  to  help 
experience  sports,  but  they 
fragmented  and  all  lack 
tional  coordination  crucia 
sports  activities  to  all 
benefit.  Such  a  nationally 
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ganization alone  could  substantially 
widen  and  further  develop  he  life  styles 
of  what  heretofore  has  been  basically  a 
wasteland  of  humanity,  several  million 
people  who  have  been  captivated  by  their 
Inconvenience  and  who  nee  3  the  help  of 
their  fellows  to  escape  its  b  ands. 

The  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association  has  been  useful  to  the 
U.S.  Army  as  a  valuable  ad,  unct  to  their 
program  of  rehabilitating  ttiose  ssrvi -e- 
men  who  are  severely  woi  nded  or  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  militarj  service  The 
Army  thus  is  interested  in  t  lis  organiza- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  s  ipport  to  the 
extent  of  the  law  those  fur  ctions  of  the 
organization  as  they  are  ppj  lied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  military  service  who  are  still 
on  active  duty  but  are  uncei  going  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation.  >.  spokesm-'n 
:2^.*.^^.^'^^'"y  advised  our  committee 
that  m  the  event  a  congress  onal  charter 
is  granted  the  National  Inconvenienced 
Sportsmen's  Association,  the  support  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  other  services  will 
assume  a  much  greater  pote  ntial.  In  that 
facilities,  equipment,  and  ot  her  forms  of 
support  will  become  perm  ssible  under 
the  law. 

There  are  also  practical  a  nd  economic 
reasons  why  a  national  effo  -t  in  this  di- 
rection is  needed.  It  is  evide  it  that  if  ve 
are  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  nation  we 
must  maximize  the  potentiil  of  all' our 
people.  Thus,  we  can  ill  aflord  to  allow 
members  of  our  society  who  tiave  become 
handicapped  for  any  reasoi  to  be  lost 
to  the  Nation  from  the  stani  [point  of  full 
productivity. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  great  need  for  the  Na- 
tional Inconvenienced  Spoitsmen's  As- 
sociation to  grow  and  to  remain  viable 
and  to  this  end  national  recognition  is 
necessary.  A  congressional  charter  for 
this  organization  will  reflect  the  Interest 
of  the  Congress  as  the  local  ]  egislator  for 
the  District  in  helping  restore  handi- 
capped persons  to  useful  pursuits,  and 
will  allow  not  only  Government  agencies 
but  also  private  organizatioi  is  and  well- 
known  sports  personalities  to  support 
the  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association  actively. 

HISTORY 

Legislation  identical  to  hIr.  4586  was 
reported  unanimously  by  th;  committee 
to  the  House  in  the  92d  Congress  (H.R. 
15453,  H.  Rept.  92-1495)  an  J  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consen  on  October 
14.  1972.  However,  it  was  not  reached  for 
consideration  by  the  other  body  before 
adjournment. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  Ion  this  pro- 
posed legislation  on  March  26,  1973,  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommitte ;,  at  which 
time  testimony  in  favor  then  !of  was  sub- 
mitted by  Members  of  Congress,  and 
spokesmen  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports; 
the  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association;  the  Department  of 
the  Army;  and  from  the  \  Salter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  No  op  )osition  was 
expressed  to  the  legislation, 
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committed:  vote 


The  pending  bill,  H.R.  4586,  was  or- 
dered reported  by  voice  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee members  present. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statment  on  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4586, 
to  incorporate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association. 

The  need  for  a  nationwide  therapeutic 
sportsmen's  program  to  help  rehabilitate 
persons  who  suffer  from  various  handi- 
caps is  a  great  one.  There  is  no  Federal 
funding  related  to  this  bill,  yet  the  Na- 
tional Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  As- 
sociation needs  the  kind  of  national  co- 
ordination that  the  chartering  by  Con- 
gress provided  for  in  this  bill  will  give  it. 

I  have  a  yoimg  lady  from  my  own  con- 
gressional district  in  Windom,  Minn., 
Mrs.  James  S.  Thompson,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Amputee  Skiers  As- 
sociation. This  young  lady  was  handi- 
cs^ped  by  reason  of  an  airplane  accident. 
Theretofore,  she  was  a  fine  skier,  and 
since  the  onset  of  her  handicap,  she  has 
continued  to  be  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  National  Amputee  Skiers  Associa- 
tion. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  National  In- 
convenienced Sportsmen's  Association. 

The  program  to  which  this  organiza- 
tion is  devoted  originated  in  1953,  when 
one  man  decided  to  help  some  of  his 
friends  from  the  10th  Mountain  Division 
develop  techniques  so  that  they  could  ski 
again,  despite  their  loss  of  limbs.  From 
that  humble  beginning  on  a  remote  ski 
hill  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the  group 
grew  to  include  six  other  chapters  around 
the  country.  In  1967,  the  organization 
was  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  corporation 
in  the  State  of  California,  under  the 
name  of  The  National  Amputee  Skiers 
Association.  In  1969,  the  organization  en- 
larged its  scope  and  added  a  summer  pro- 
gram, thus  providing  a  year-round  pro- 
gram of  recreation  and  rehabilitation. 
Simultaneously,  this  group  began  work- 
ing with  other  types  of  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  postpolio  victims  and  blind  stu- 
dents begin  to  join  their  ranks. 

Last  spring,  three  other  similar  orga- 
nizations combined  to  form  the  National 
Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Association. 
This  has  brought  the  total  number  of 
chapters  to  nine,  and  the  membership  to 
several  thousand  people. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  National 
Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Association 
was  formed  are  to  provide  handicapped 
veterans  and  other  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  sports  as  recrea- 
tion activity  in  which  they  may  partici- 
pate, to  afford  a  natural  environment 
which  has  psychological,  therapeutic, 
and  positive  results,  and  to  develop  a 
nucleus  of  competent  instructors  to  carry 
this  program  throughout  the  Nation. 

Aside  from  aU  emotional  factors,  there 
arie  practical  and  economic  reasons  why 
a  national  effort  in  this  direction  is 
needed.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  grow  as  a  nation,  we  must 
maximize  the  potential  of  all  our  people. 
Thus,  we  can  ill  afford  to  allow  members 
of  our  society  who  have  become  handi- 
capped for  any  reason  to  be  lost  to  the 


nation  from  the  standpoint  of  full  pro- 
ductivity. For  no  matter  how  great  a  dis- 
ability may  be,  there  is  always  some  re- 
maining ability  which  can  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation.  The  motivation  must  be  stimu- 
lated, however,  if  this  remaining  poten- 
tial is  to  be  developed  and  utilized. 

The  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association  can  provide  a  por- 
tion of  this  stimulation,  as  can  no  other 
existing  organization,  by  making  recrea- 
tional programs  available  to  persons  who 
otherwise  would  fail  to  achieve  total  re- 
habilitation. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  great  need  for  the  Na- 
tional Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  As- 
sociation to  grow  and  to  remain  viable, 
and  to  this  end  congressional  recogni- 
tion is  necessary.  A  District  of  Columbia 
charter  for  this  organization  will  reflect 
the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  helping 
restore  handicapped  persons  to  useful 
pursuits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  on  page  5  of  the 
report  that  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  which 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  this  language  means  precisely  what 
it  says? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  without  question 
it  means  exactly  what  it  says,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Miimesota 
reported  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  not  be  back 
here  in  a  year  or  so,  or  at  anytime  in  the 
future  asking  for  funds  for  this  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Not  for  this,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  only  add  the  com- 
ment that  this  is  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  when  a  District 
bill  passes  the  House  that  does  not  try 
to  chisel  out  some  money  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  commenting  on  this. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  disap- 
point my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  and  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  do  think  it  is  important  that 
the  House  know  what  it  is  doing.  This  is 
a  very  miserable  procedure  under  which 
we  are  considering,  once  again,  the  char- 
tering of  a  national  corporation. 

Under  the  customary  procedures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  requests  for  charters  are 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  acted  fa- 
vorably on  any  of  these  requests  for  near- 
ly 6  or  7  years,  following  a  Presidential 
veto  in  1965.  At  that  time  President 
Johnson  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  most  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure for  the  chartering  of  these  so- 
called  national  corporations. 

The  vice,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there  is 
no  body  of  national  law  regulating  Fed- 
eral corporations.  There  is  in  the  States, 
and  the  corporations  there  are  subject  to 
appropriate  regulation,  but  there  is  no 
Federal  corporate  law  to  supervise  these 


corporations.  What  we  do  instead  is 
require  that  they  file  an  annual  report. 
They  file  an  annual  report  of  their  in- 
come and  expenses  with  the  Speaker.  We 
all  have  great  respect  for  the  Speaker  but 
let  me  say  the  Speaker  is  not  equipped 
to  supervise  the  conduct  of  these  cor- 
porations. He  in  turn  passes  the  report 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  not  equipped  to  super- 
vise them.  The  procedure  is  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  of  chartering 
Federal  corporations  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  general  law.  If  we  are  going  to 
charter  them  on  the  Federal  level,  then 
we  ought  to  have  a  body  of  Federal  law 
supervising  these  corporations.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  they  are  relatively 
imregulated. 

The  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
ongoing  corporation  which  is  chartered 
in  the  State  of  California.  It  is  subject 
to  all  the  controls,  which  are  rather  ex- 
tensive and  I  think  enlightened,  dealing 
with  nonprofit  corporations  in  the  State 
of  California;  but  this  corporation  seeks 
to  remove  itself  from  these  laws  and  get 
itself  a  Federal  charter.  Many  of  the 
corporations  seeking  national  charters  in 
the  past  have  said  their  motive  for  doing 
so  is  just  to  escape  State  regulation. 

Let  me  say  I  do  n<»t  wish  to  make  an 
issue  out  of  the  National  Inconvenienced 
Sportsmen's  Association.  It  is  obviously  a 
desirable  corporation,  but  the  Congress 
should  address  itself  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  incorporating  national  corpora- 
tions. We  should  not  continue  to  deal 
with  them  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  certainly  first  of 
all  we  understand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, but  let  me  make  clear  this  is  not  a 
Federal  charter.  It  is  a  congressional  au- 
thorization for  a  District  of  Columbia 
charter.  There  is  a  slight  difference  there. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  say  that  this  cor- 
poration can  come  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  going  to  Congress  and 
qualify  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  it  does  not  wish  to 
do  so. 

I  am  advised  by  the  people  downtown 
in  the  District  that  if  we  respond  by  ap- 
proving this  congressional  authorization, 
thereafter  they  lose  control  of  this  cor- 
poration. That  Ls  not  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  studied  that  ques- 
tion for  that  reason.  Our  subcommittee 
is,  in  fact,  right  now  studying  this  whole 
question  of  private  incorporation.  I  hope 
that  we  make  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  in  the  very  near  future 
as  to  how  and  where  we  should  handle  it. 

However,  as  I  indicated,  it  is  a  congres- 
sionally  authorized  District  charter.  I 
long  for  the  day  when  the  Congress  will 
not  have  to  deal  with  matters  that  will 
be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authori- 
ties, but  this  bill  was  brought  up  even 
though  we  are  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing this  question  ourselves  because  of  the 
high  merit  of  the  organizations,  partic- 
tilarly  since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  perhaps  is  not  as  concerned  about 
the  handicapped  as  the  Members  feel 
that  we  are. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
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est  of  the  gentleman  and  of  his  commit- 
tee. I  commend  them  for  that. 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  exercise 
great  restraint  in  approving  these  chart- 
ers in  the  future. 

In  this  legislation  today  we  are  creat- 
ing by  act  of  Congress  a  corporation,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  if  not  le- 
gally impossible,  for  a  State  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  that  corporation  by  rea- 
son of  its  nationtil  charter. 

One  of  these  days,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bia.  as  a  result  of  that  absence  of  reg- 
ulation, there  will  be  a  national  scandaL 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.B.  4586,  and  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Ancher  Nelsen,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I.  myself,  introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  3770, 
that  would  grant  a  District  of  Columbia 
charter  to  the  National  Inconvenienced 
Sportsmen's  Association,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  some 
reasons  why  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  basic  philosophy  and  spirit  of  this 
organization  is  reflected  by  their  motto. 
"If  I  can  do  this,  I  can  do  anything." 
Their  spokesmen  contend  tliat  many  of 
the  so-called  handicapped,  such  as  am- 
putees, postpoho  victims,  and  the  neu- 
rologically  damaged,  are  in  truth  only 
physchologically  handicapped,  and  that 
their  physical  problems  are  better  char- 
acterized by  the  term  "inconvenienced." 
rather  than  "handicapped."  Basically, 
this  organization  seeks  to  open  the  way 
for  such  persons  to  a  fuller  and  more 
active  life  through  experiencing  sports. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
this  work  done  by  the  associates.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  is  In- 
formed that  about  10,800.000  American 
citizens  suffer  disabling  injuries  every 
year.  Of  this  number,  at  least  400,000 
result  in  some  degree  of  permanent  im- 
pairment, ranging  from  partial  loss  of 
the  use  of  limbs  to  blindness  or  complete 
crippling.  In  addition,  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars  have  produced  approxi- 
mately 35,000  amputees;  4,500  blind; 
3.000  deaf;  and  3,000  neurologically  dam- 
aged. 

As  much  as  20  years  ago,  there  was  no 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  was  to 
help  the  disabled  to  overcome  their  dis- 
abilities in  that  aspect  of  their  lives 
which  was  not  directly  associated  with 
economic  security  and  social  acceptance. 
Yet  those  areas  encompass  only  about 
one-half  of  a  person's  life,  and  imless  he 
finds  some  way  to  fulfill  the  other  half, 
he  must  necessarily  lead  only  a  partial 
life.  Participation  in  sports  is  a  vitally 
important  key  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full 
life  by  those  with  physical  handicaps. 

Today,  the  National  Inconvenienced 
Sportsmen's  Association  is  both  the 
catalyst  and  the  means  by  which  handi- 
capped young  men  and  women  need  not 
be  denied  the  world  of  sports  participa- 
tion; and  this  Is  particularly  true  for 
those  who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
mihtary  service.  For  many  such  veterans 
and  other  handicapped  persons,  it's  the 
road  back,  for  theirs  is  a  hard  path  in- 
deed to  follow.  They  must  overcome  not 
only  the  physical  disability,  but  also  the 


mental  disability  which  i  »sults  from  the 
realization  of  their  burde^. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  2538  to  incorporate  t^ie  National  In- 
convenienced Sportsmen'i  Association  in 
the  District  of  Columb  a  because  we 
badly  need  a  nationally  i  ;oordinated  ef- 
fort to  help  develop  the  skills,  abilities, 
and  life  fulfillment  of  pirsons  who  are 
disabled  by  mental  or  phj  sical  problems. 
Today  we  are  consideriig  an  identical 
bill,  H.R.  4586.  which  I  sipport  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support.  \  large  number 
of  organizations  are  currently  working 
with  small  segments  of  th  b  total  disabled 
population,  mostly  staginj  one-time-only 
athletic  events  or  servinglto  get  together 
people  with  like  disabilities.  Few  really 
go  out  to  get  disabled  persons  into  the 
mainsteam  of  American  1  fe.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  substantial  segi  lent  of  our  so- 
ciety is  not  living  up  to  its  potential. 

I  would  like  to  pass  alo  ig  to  you  some 
comments  by  Jim  Redmc  nd,  my  former 
press  aide.  Jim  is  an  arden  t  skier,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Professional  Ski  Instructors  of 
America,  a  former  ski  sch<  ol  director  and 
an  active  member  of  the  NISA.  He  has 
had  the  rewarding  experl  ence  of  having 
taught  amputees  the  joy  of  skiing  and 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  Inconvenl  enced : 

For  all  of  us  there  Is  ai  Inconvenience. 
It  may  be  mental  or  phys  cal,  a  drinking 
problem  or  a  bad  temper,  but  It  Is  there. 
If  we  are  strong  enough  we  (  o  not  let  It  rule 
our  lives.  When  a  serious  1  Qconvenlenoe  Is 
present  we  need  the  strer^  ;th  and  under- 
standing of  others  to  keep  us  on  the  right 
track. 

Substantial  efforts  are  be  ng  expended  in 
hospitals  and  government  igencles  to  get 
the  amputee  or  otherwise  Inconvenienced 
person  physically  weU  enoujh  to  leave  the 
hospital.  Once  discharged,  1  owever,  the  In- 
dividual  has  no  coordinati  d  process  that 
would  provide  him  with  :  leeded  therapy. 
There  are  varied  programs  <  eslgned  to  help 
the  Inconvenienced  to  exper  ence  sports  but 
they  are  fragmented  and  lack  national  co- 
ordination.  The  result  Is  ver  •  often  a  hodge- 
podge of  effort,  often  conf u  led  and  terribly 
frustrating  to  both  partlclpa  its  and  Instruc- 
tors alike. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  by  the 
House  for  one  essential  reaso  i.  It  will  greatly 
simplify  OUT  efforts  to  help  the  millions  of 
people  In  this  country  wh(  would  greatly 
Improve  their  dally  lives  thi  sugh  sports  ac- 
tivity, but  for  whom  there  is  no  real  na- 
tional coordination  to  accoi  ipllsh  the  spe- 
cial organizational  and  Insti  uctlonal  activi- 
ties necessary. 

T.  S.  Eaiot,  In  one  of  his  woi  is.  said: 

I  moaned  because  n  y  shoes 

were  too  small.  .  . 
And  then  I  met  a  ma  i 

who  had  no  feet. 
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When  we  meet  a  man  wlti 
country  of  ours,  we  must 
for  him  and  then  show  him 
They  will  not  be  as  flne  a  ^ 
could  have  made,  but  they 
him  stand  and  bring  him 
Joy  by  making  It  possible 
get  up.  and  to  walk,  and 
world  we  live  In  rather 
well  of  depression. 

My  colleagues,  the  sup]  ort  I  ask  for 
today  is  not  financial.  Your  afRrmative 
vote  will  lend  support  to  the  efforts  of 
this  most  worthwhile  volunteer  organi- 
zation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker 


pal  r 


to 
tha  1 


no  feet  In  this 

4iake  some  feet 

fapw  to  use  them. 

of  feet  as  God 

cin  at  least  help 

lome  degree  of 

f^r  that  man  to 

appreciate  the 

wasting  In  a 


GENERAJL  LEAVX 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  craisent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day  i  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rei  narks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4586)  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  National  Inconven- 
ienced Sportsmen's  Association 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Spsaker.  I  move 
me  previous  question  on  tie  bill. 

The  previous  question  ws  5  ordered 
or,^^  ^"^  ^.f?  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aad  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tnird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ques  tlon  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  takii;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  he  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  aid  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorur  1  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentlsf  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  w  11  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e  iectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  328,  nays  0, 
not  voting  105,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  7«J 
TEAS — 328 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BrotEman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Oonlan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel.  Robert   1  :arsha 


W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Deli  urns 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pindley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 


Ford,  Gerald  R,  K  astenmeier 
Fountain  R  iizen 

Fraser  K  eating 

Frelinghuysen   Ketchum 
Prenzel  K  luczynskl 

Proehllcb  K  uykendall 

Fulton  B  ^os 

Fuqua  L  indgrebe 

Gaydoe  L  itta 

Gettys  li  sgett 

Cialmo  L  hman 

Gibbons  L  mg.  La. 


<!lnn 
<ionzale2 
( roodling 

<  ireen,  Pa. 

<  frUBths 
<(roM 
<rubser 

<  rude 
(itmter 

<  luyer 
1  [aley 

1  [amiltoa 
^ammer- 
schmldt 
danna 
I  [ansen,  Wash. 


I  lastlnga 

I  lechler.  W.  Va. 

I  «cUer,  Mass. 

I  leinz 

I  elstoskl 

I  :enderson 

i  icks 

lillis 

I  inshaw 

I  ogan 

I  olt 

I  oltzman 

r  orton 

i  osmer 

£  oward 

tuber 

r  ungate 

runt 

t.  utchinson 

J  trman 

J  >hnson,  Calif. 

J  >bnson,  Colo. 

J  >hnson.  Pa. 

J  mes,  N.C. 

J  mes.  Okla. 

J  >rdan 

Barth 
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Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MaUary 

ynwn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matliias.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
PoweU,  Ohio 
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Preyer 

Stark 

Price,  ni. 

Steed 

Qule 

Steele 

QulUen 

Steelman 

RaUsback 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Randall 

Stephens 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Rarick 

Stratton 

Rees 

Stubblelleld 

Regula 

Stuckey 

Reid 

Studds 

Reuss 

Sullivan 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Rlegle 

Symms 

Rlnaldo 

Talcott 

Roberts 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Rodino 

Thone 

Roe 

Thornton 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Treen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

UdaU 

Rose 

Van  Deerlln 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

Roush 

Veysey 

Rousselot 

Vlgorito 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Runnels 

Wampler 

Ruppe 

Whalea 

Ruth 

White 

Ryan 

Wbltehurst 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Sandman 

Wldnall 

Sarasin 

Wiggins 

Sarbanes 

Williams 

Satterfleld 

WUson, 

Scherle 

Charles  H., 

Schneebeli 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

Wilson, 

Sebelius 

Charles,  Tex. 

Seiberllng 

Winn 

Shoup 

Wright 

Shrlver 

Wyatt 

Shvister 

Wylie 

Slkes 

Wyman 

Sisk 

Yates 

Skubltz 

Yatron 

Slack 

Young,  Alaska 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yoimg,  Fla. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Young,  Qa. 

Snyder 

Young,  ni. 

Spence 

Young,  Tex. 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Stanton, 

Zlon 

J.  WUllam 

Zwacb 

Stanton, 

James  V. 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 105 

Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
BeU 
Blaggi 
Binghanx 
Blatnik 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Chisholm 
Conyers 
Crane 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eshleman 
Fish 
nynt 
Ford, 
William  D. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  aimoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   of  New  Jersey   with  Mr. 
Pcttla. 


Forsythe 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Prey 

Nix 

Oilman 

O'NeUl 

Goldwater 

Owens 

Grasso 

Parrls 

Gray 

Passman 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patten 

Grover 

Pepper 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Hanrahan 

Pickle 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Price,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Pritchard 

Harvey 

Rogers 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hays 

Rostenkowskl 

Hubert 

Roy 

Hollfleld 

Saylor 

Hudnut 

Shipley 

Ichord 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Thompson,  N.J 

King 

Tlernan 

Koch 

Ullman 

Landrum 

Vander  Jagt 

Lent 

Waggonner 

Litton 

Walsh 

McEwen 

Ware 

McKay 

WUson,  Bob 

McKinney 

Wolfl 

MaUUard 

Wydler 

Marazltl 

Young,  S.C. 

Michel 

MUls,  Md. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  MitcheU  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  MaiUiard. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  GUman. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Rotenkowski  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  79,  on  H.R.  4586,  to  incorporate 
the  National  Inconvenienced  Sports- 
men's Association,  I  was  imavoidably  de- 
tained ;  I  was  at  the  time  taking  care  of 
a  problem  for  a  constituent  downtown. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  would  like  to  have  the  Record 
so  show. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  roUcall  No.  79,  on 
HJl.  4586,  to  incorporate  the  National 
Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Association. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  ask  that  this  personal  ex- 
planation be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
the  vote  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4586 


INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON  THE 
QUALIFICATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  342) 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  342 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  and  execute  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  or  States  legally  Join- 
ing therein  in  the  form  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 
"THE       INTERSTATE       AGREEMENT       ON 

QUALIFICATION        OF        EDUCATIONAL 

PERSONNEL 

"ARTICLE  I — Purpose,  Findings,  and 
Policy 

"1.  The  States  party  to  this  Agreement, 
desiring  by  common  action  to  Improve  their 
respective  school  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educational 
person  wherever  educated,  declare  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  each  of  them,  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  with  one  another,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  preparation  and  experience 
of  such  persons  wherever  gained,  thereby 
serving  the  best  Interests  of  society,  of  ed- 
ucation, and  of  the  teaching  profession.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  to  provide 
for  the  development  and  execution  of  such 
programs  of  cooperation  as  wUl  facilitate 
the  movement  of  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional educational  personnel  among  the 
States  party  to  It,  and  to  authorize  specific 
Interstate  educational  personnel  contracts 
to  achieve  that  end. 

"2.  The  party  States  find  that  Included  In 
the  large  movement  of  population  among 
aU  sections  of  the  Nation  are  many  qualified 
educational  personnel  who  move  for  family 
and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are  hin- 
dered In  using  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  In  their  new  locations.  Varia- 
tions from  State  to  State  In  requirements  for 
qualifying  educational  personnel  discourage 
such  personnel  from  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  qualify  In  other  States.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  significant  number  of  profes- 
sionally prepared  and  exi>erlenced  educators 
Is  lost  to  our  school  systems.  Facilitating  the 
employment  of  qualified  educational  per- 
sonnel, without  reference  to  their  States  of 
origin,  can  Increase  the  available  education- 
al resources.  Participation  in  this  Agreement 
can  Increase  the  avaUablllty  of  educational 
manpower. 

"ARTICLE  II— Definltlor& 

"As  used  In  this  Agreement  and  contract 
made  pursuant  to  It,  unless  the  context 
clearly  requires  otherwise: 

"1.  'Educational  pe.-sonnel'  means  persons 
who  must  meet  requirements  pursuant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
educational  programs. 

"2.  'Designated  State  ofBclal'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  that 
State  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into,  on  be- 
half of  his  State,  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

'•3,  'Accept",  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
determinations  of  another  State  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
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m  Ueu  of  making  or  requiring  a  like  deter- 
mination that  would  otherwise  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  receiving 
State. 

'•4.  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or  the  Conunouwealtb  of  Puerto 
Klco. 

"5.  'Originating  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivision  thereof,  If  any)  whose  de- 
termination that  certain  educational  person- 
nel are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  specific 
duties  In  schools  Is  acceptable  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  III. 

"6.  'Becelving  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivisions  thereof)  which  accept  edu- 
cational personnel  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle in. 

"ARTICLE  III— Interstate  Educational 
Personnel  Contracts 

"1.  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
State  may  mttke  one  or  more  contracts  in 
behalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party  States  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
educational  personnel.  Any  such  con- 
tract for  the  period  of  its  duration  shall  be 
applicable  to  and  binding  on  the  States 
whose  designated  State  officials  enter  Into 
It,  and  the  Bubdlvlslons  cf  those  States,  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated 
In  this  Agreement.  A  designated  State  offi- 
cial may  enter  into  a  contract  pu-^uant 
to  this  Article  only  with  States  In  which  he 
finds  that  there  are  programs  of  education, 
certification  standards  or  other  acceptable 
qualifications  that  assure  preparation  or 
qualification  of  educational  personnel  on 
basis  sufficiently  comparable,  even  though 
not  Ideiitlcal  to  that  prevaUlng  In  his  own 
State. 

"2.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  for: 

"(a)  Its  duration. 

"(b)  The  criteria  to  be  applied  by  an  orig- 
inating State  m  qualifying  educational  per- 
sonnel for  acceptance  by  a  receiving  State. 

(c)  Such  waivers,  substitutions,  and  con- 
ditional acceptances  as  shaU  aid  the  prac- 
tical effectuation  of  the  contract  without 
sacrifice  of  basic  educational  standards. 

(d)  Any  other  necessary  matters. 

"3.  No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  longer  than 
five  years  by  any  such  contract  may  be  re- 
newed for  like  or  lesser  periods. 

"4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
their  having  completed  an  educational  pro- 
gram shall  specify  the  earliest  date  or  dates 
on  which  originating  Stat3  approval  of  the 
program  or  programs  Involved  can  have  oc- 
curred. No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  require  acceptance  by  a 
receiving  State  of  any  person  qualified  be- 
cause of  successful  completion  of  a  program 
prior  to  January  1,  1954. 

"5.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance  of 
a  person  who  has  been  accepted  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  revoked 
or  otherwise  Impaired  because  the  contract 
has  expired  or  been  terminated.  However, 
any  certificate  or  other  qualifying  document 
may  be  revoked  or  suspended  on  any  ground 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  revocation  or 
su-.pension  of  a  certificate  or  other  qualify- 
ing doctiment  initially  granted  or  approved 
In  the  receiving  State. 

"6.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
designated  State  officials  of  the  contracting 
States  or  their  representatives  shall  keep  the 
contract  under  continuous  review,  study 
means  of  Improving  its  administration,  and 
report  no  less  frequently  than  once  a  year 
to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education 
agencies  of  the  contracting  States. 

"ARTICLE  IV — Approved  and  Accepted 

Programs 
"1.   Nothing   In   this   Agreement   shall   be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  modify  any 
law  or  regulation  of  a  party  State  relating 
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GENERAL  UIAVX 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  explanatic  n  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentlema  n  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speak  jr.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speacer,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislaUon— 11'hich  Is  re- 
quested by  the  Govemmen ;  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— is  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  erter  into  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification 
of  Educational  Personnel,  vhich  has  al 
ready  been  adopted  by  29  States. 

This  will  allow  the  District  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  me  mber  States 
which  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  administrat  ve  effort  in 
checking  teacher  quaUfication  records 
that  have  already  been  evaluated  by 
competent  authorities  in  other  States  in 
connection  with  teachers  ard  other  edu- 
cational personnel  who  ar(  licensed  in 
these  other  States  and  wlo  apply  for 
employment  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system,  or  vlc<  versa.  Con- 
sequently, faster  processing  of  such 
teacher  applications  and  more  rapid 
Identification  of  qualified  ajplicants  will 
result,  thus  increasing  tl^e  available 
supply  of  qualified  educational  person- 
nel. As  many  of  the  District's  educa- 
tional personnel  come  from  other  juris- 
dictions, this  biU  will  facilii  ate  the  cer- 
tification process  and  thei-jby  improve 
as  well  as  expedite  the  city's  reci-uitment 
procedures. 

NEED   roR   LZCtSJJlTK  LN 
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ties,  a  school  system's  officials  frequently 
must  overlook  the  larger  picture.  The 
fact  that  the  teacher  applicant  may  have 
10  years  of  successful  experience  and  a 
master's  degree  in  her  field  from  a  fully 
accredited  teachers'  college  all  too  often 
cannot  be  considered.  This  is  utterly  un- 
realistic, in  view  of  the  fact  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  California  or  New  York  re- 
quires substantially  the  same  skills  £is 
teaching  mathematics  in  Pennsylvania 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  a  prop- 
erly trained  school  librarian  in  Nebraska 
is  able  to  function  just  as  ably  in  Idaho 
or  Wisconsin.  In  short,  the  fact  is  that 
with  only  very  limited  exceptions,  a  per- 
son who  Is  adequately  prepared  as  a 
teacher  or  other  school  professional  in 
one  State  should  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  minlmtmi  skills  and  training  required 
in  another  State. 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENT    ON    QUALIFICATION    OF 
EDUCATIONAL   PERSONNEL 

In  1966,  a  nationwide  interstate  cer- 
tification project  was  begun,  and  a  na- 
tional plan  was  developed  which  would 
allow  States,  pursuant  to  enabling  legis- 
lation, to  enter  into  mutual  agreements 
with  other  States  regsu-ding  the  accept- 
ance of  license  or  certification  of  educa- 
tional personnel. 

After  Intensive  study  and  consultation 
among  officials  from  State  departments 
of  education  and  other  poUcymaking 
State  officials,  including  substantial  rep- 
resentation from  various  State  legisla- 
tures, the  interstate  agreement  was  de- 
veloped in  its  present  form.  This  devel- 
opmental process  took  2  years  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  first  States  enacted  this 
interstate  agreement  in  1968.  Today,  29 
States  are  parties  to  this  agreement,  and 
many  others  have  it  under  active  con- 
sideration. Even  though  the  benefits  of 
this  interstate  agreement  are  nationwide 
as  well  as  regional,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  all  the  District  of  Columbia's 
neighboring  jurisdictions  have  enacted 
the  measure. 

The  29  States  which  have  adopted  the 
interstate  agreement  are  the  following: 
Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

PnOVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  is  patterned  dii'ectly  from  the 
interstate  agreement.  It  is  legally  simi- 
lar to  many  other  enabling  statutes  al- 
lowing interstate  agreements  In  other 
fields  of  State  government  responsibil- 
ity. However,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  342 
are  less  elaborate  than  those  of  many 
other  interstate  compacts.  It  sets  up  no 
new  administrative  body  and  requires  no 
additional  appropriation  of  funds  to  be- 
come effective.  Its  sole  function  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  legal  authority  for 
District  of  Columbia  officials  to  contract 
with  other  State  public  education  agen- 
cies regarding  the  mutual  acceptance  of 
out-of-state  certification  and  licensing 
decisions  regarding  educational  person- 
nel. 

The    interstate    agreement    Includes 
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safeguards  to  insure  that  it  will  not  pro- 
duce interstate  acceptance  of  substand- 
ard educational  personnel.  Section  1  of 
article  3  of  the  agreement  states  that: 

A  designated  State  official  may  enter  into 
a  contract  pursuant  to  this  article  only 
with  States  in  which  he  finds  that  there  are 
programs  of  education,  certification  stand- 
ards, or  other  acceptable  qualifications  that 
assure  preparation  or  qusJification  of  edu- 
cation personnel  on  a  basis  sufficiently  com- 
parable, even  though  not  Identical,  to  that 
prevaUlng  in  bis  own  State. 

The  contracts  entered  into  under  the 
agreement  have  the  weight  of  law,  and 
prescribe  the  methods  under  which  the 
teacher  qualifications  of  a  signatory 
State  can  be  accepted  by  other  party 
States  without  the  necessity  for  reexam- 
ination of  such  qualifications.  The  agree- 
ment specifies  the  minimum  contents  of 
such  contracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
the  contracting  States  that  standards 
employed  for  passing  on  such  qualifica- 
tions will  remain  at  a  high  professional 
level. 

HISTORY 

Legislation  identical  to  H.R.  342  was 
reported  by  this  committee  to  the  House 
in  the  92d  Congress  (H.R.  8407,  H.  Rept. 
92-332),  and  passed  the  House  by  vote 
of  324  to  4  on  July  12, 1971. 

This  legislation  was  thereafter  in- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill,  S.  1998,  (S. 
Rept.  92-245),  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  13,  1972,  but  the  entire  Senate 
package  was  not  approved  by  your  com- 
mittee; and  no  hearings  were  held  on 
the  new  Senate  provisions  added  to  the 
House  provisions. 

COSTS 

No  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

COMMITTEE    VOTE 

H.R.  342  was  approved  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  voice 
vot«  of  the  committee  members  present. 

HEARINGS 

A  pubUc  hearing  on  H.R.  342  was  con- 
ducted on  March  22,  1973,  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  at  which  time 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  legislation  was 
submitted  by  spokesmen  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system,  and 
the  Washington  Teachers'  Union.  No 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  expressed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  bill  H.R.  342.  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  and  which  will  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  in  the  matter  of 
certifying  and  licensing  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  who  are  li- 
censed in  other  school  jurisdictions  and 
who  wish  to  be  employed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system. 

At  present,  in  evaluating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  applicant  from  another  school 
system  for  certification  and  licensing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools, 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  admin- 
istration must  pursue  a  lengthy  tedious, 
and  somewhat  costly  process  wherein  the 
applicant's  entire  educational  back- 
ground must  be  measured  against  the 


District's  requirements  for  cei-tification, 
in  detail.  This  procedure  includes  an  ex- 
amination of  detailed  descriptions  of 
au:ademic  course  requirements  v;hich  are 
part  of  teacher  trainmg  programs,  as  well 
as  a  miscellaneous  list  of  other  statutory 
and  administrative  requirements.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  imtil  about  5  years  ago 
this  long  and  laborious  process  was  used 
in  all  State  educational  systems  in  eval- 
uating teacher  applicants  from  other 
State  systems. 

While  the  requirements  for  teacher 
certification  and  licensing  in  the  various 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
vary  in  some  details,  the  main  body  of 
principles  utilized  in  such  evaluation  is 
generally  agreed  upon  by  all  school 
systems  in  determinating  tesicher  quali- 
fication. For  this  reason,  it  is  a  isjct  that 
with  only  a  very  few  and  limited  excep- 
tions, a  person  who  is  properly  trained 
and  adequately  prepared  as  a  teacher  or 
other  school  professional  employee  in  one 
State  is  equally  qualified  to  perform  sat- 
isfactorily in  any  other  State  system  as 
well. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  a  nation- 
wide project  was  started  in  1966,  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  national  plan 
of  teacher  certification  which  would 
allow  the  States,  subject  to  enabling 
legislation,  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
other  States  with  respect  to  the  mutual 
acceptance  of  certification  of  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel.  After 
a  developmental  process  which  took  2 
years  of  intensive  study  and  ccwisulta- 
tion  involving  officiads  of  many  State 
departments  of  education  and  also  other 
policymaking  State  officials,  the  Inter- 
state Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Edu- 
cational Personnel  was  completed  In  its 
present  form. 

The  first  States  entered  into  this 
agreement  in  1968,  and  today  29  States 
have  subscribed  to  this  pact,  including 
my  own  State  of  Virginia  and  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Maryland. 

The  contracts  which  this  agreement 
authorizes  between  the  member  States 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  are  required 
to  spell  out  the  methods  and  conditions 
imder  which  teacher  qualification  stand- 
ards of  one  State  may  be  accepted  by  an- 
other State  without  the  necessity  of  a 
reexamination  and  evaluation  of  such 
qualifications. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  agree- 
ment specifies  the  minimum  contents  of 
these  interstate  compacts  so  as  to  assure 
that  the  standards  of  mutual  acceptance 
will  be  such  as  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  teacher  qualifica- 
tion in  all  member  States. 

H.R.  342  is  simply  enabling  legislation, 
which  will  permit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  contracts  xrith  the  mem- 
ber States  through  the  interstate  agree- 
ment, and  thus  ennble  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  for  the 
first  time  to  recognize  decisions  on 
teacher  qualification  which  have  already 
been  made  by  competent  educational  au- 
thorities in  the  party  States.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  safe- 
guards are  provided  which  will  assure 
that  such  procedures  will  not  lead  the 
District  to  accept  substandard  educa- 
tional personnel. 

This  legislation  will  involve  no  auldi- 
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tional  expense  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  On  the  contrary,  some 
saving  will  undoubtedly  result  from  the 
elimination  of  the  present  detailed  and 
lengthy  procedure  with  respect  to  eval- 
uating teacher  applicants  who  are  li- 
censed in  other  school  systems. 

I  sponsored  an  identical  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  (H.R.  8407),  which  was  ap- 
proved by  this  body  on  December  22, 
1971,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  324  to  4.  How- 
ever, this  measure  was  incorporated  into 
an.  omnibus  Senate  bill  subsequent  to 
that  time,  which  our  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  consider  properly  prior  to 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation,  which  will 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system  may 
join  this  nationwide  movement  to  stand- 
ardize the  procedure  of  evaluating 
teacher  applicants  who  are  licensed  else- 
where, to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  a  question,  but  first  let  me  give  a 
little  background. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  represented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  some 
35  to  37  percent  of  the  teachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  teaching  with 
temporary  certificates. 

Will  this  bill  have  anything  to  do  with 
altering  that  situation,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  rather  sad  one?  In  other 
words,  will  this  bill  change  the  number 
of  teachers  who  are  teaching  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  temporary  certifi- 
cates? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  only  suggest  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  all  this  would  do,  if  the  District  of 
Columbia  entered  into  these  agreements, 
would  speed  up  the  Ucensing  and  certifi- 
cation process:  but  with  respect  to  the 
direct  question  the  gentleman  asked,  the 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  correct  that 
this  bill  does  not  change  the  standards 
one  iota.  It  does  not  require  the  District 
government  to  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments, but  does  permit  them  to  enter  into 
the  agreements  if  the  standards  of  the 
other  systems  are  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  so  it 
makes  no  change  whatsoever  insofar  as 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  mean, 
then,  that  the  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  numbers  that  have  been 
teaching  on  temporary  certificates,  un- 
able to  qualify  for  permanent  certifi- 
cates, could  be  unloaded  on  the  State  of 
Virginia?  It  would  not  mean  that;  would 
it? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vuginia.  That 
would  be  up  to  the  State  of  Virginia  if 
they  wanted  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  to  accept 
the  qualifications  of  their  educational 
••ystem  as  being  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Withou 
previous  question  is  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
engrossment  and  third 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered 
and  read  a  third  time, 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was 
Speaker  announced  that 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.   DAVIS   of   South 
Speaker,  I  object  to  thi 
ground  that  a  quorum  is 
make  the  point  of  order 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER, 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yei  s 
not  voting  101,  as  follows; 
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Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
DanlelBon 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford,  Gerald  H 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hamiuer- 

schmidt 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hech^er,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 


objection,  the 
on  the  bill. 
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will  notify  ab- 

electronic  de- 
331,  nays  1, 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Ale.\ander ' 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
BeviU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Coniau 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
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and    the 
the  ayes  ap- 


Carolina.   Mr. 

vote  on  the 

present  and 

hat  a  quorum 


Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Junes,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastcnmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Ketchum 

Khiczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvindcy 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Prej-er 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Rcuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncallo,  Wvo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 

NAYS— 1 
Rarlck 


!  Itudds 

i  lulllvan 

!  lymington 

ilymms 

'  'alcott 

'  "aylor,  N.C. 

'  'eague,  Calif. 

'  Thomson,  Wis. 

'.  'hone 

'  'hornton 

'  'owell,  Nev. 

'.  'reen 

1  rdall 

1  'ander  Jagt 

vanik 

1  'eysey 

■^  'igorito 

^ Valdie 

^  I'ampler 

Whaleu 

1  l^hlte 

1  Vhitehurst 

^  Vhltten 

n'idnall 

1  Viggins 

■^  VlUiams 

■^ilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
1  /Uson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
^  ^inn 
1  bright 
1 /yatt 

1  /ylie 

''  /yman 

'ates 

atron 
■:  oung,  Alaska 

oung,  Fla. 

oung,  Ga. 

oung.  111. 
■:  oung,  Tex. 
:  ablockl 
:  ion 

2  wach 
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Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Chisholm 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fish 


Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frey 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grover 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Holifield 
Ichord 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 
Landrum 
Lent 
Litton 
McEweu 
McKay 
McKinney 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Marazitl 
Mills.  Md. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 
Mr.    Thompson    of   New   Jersey 

Pettis. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Minshall 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Goldw4ter. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Grover 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mills  of 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Eshlemaki 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Andrews  cf  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Crane. 


1  linshall,  Ohio 
I  [itchell,  N.Y. 
J  [izell 
I  [oorhead.  Pa. 

ix 
(  i'Neill 
(  iwens 
1  arris 
i  assman 
I  atten 
I  ettis 
t  ickle 
I  rltchard 
I  ogers 
I  ooney,  N.Y. 
I  ostenkowski 
I  oy 
E  hipley 
Steed 

£  teiger.  Wis. 
1  aylor.  Mo. 
T  eague.  Tex. 
"]  hompson.  N.J. 
1  lernan 

Uman 
\  an  Deerlui 
\  faggonuer 
\  ralsh 
Maxe 

\  filson.  Bob 
\folff 
\  rydler 

oung,  S.C. 


following 

with  Mr. 
of  Ohio. 


of  New  York. 
Jitaryland. 
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Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  MizeU. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  BuchanaiL 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missotirl. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Wc^ff  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SECRETARY    ROGERS    ADDRESSES 
OAS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  present- 
ly holding  its  third  regular  general  as- 
sembly session  here  in  Washington.  As 
a  congressional  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, I  was  pleased  to  be  present  Fri- 
day to  hear  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  speak  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

As  manj'  in  Congress  are  aware,  there 
is  increasing  concern  in  Latin  America 
over  U.S.  policy  toward  the  area  and  over 
the  future  of  the  OAS.  In  his  speech.  Sec- 
retary Rogers  spoke  forcefully  and  can- 
didly of  this  Nation's  hopes  and  concerns 
for  future  hemisphere  cooperation. 

Because  of  tlie  importance  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers'  remarks,  I  want  to  call  the 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Statement  of  Hon.  W:lliam  P.  Rogebs,  Sec- 
retary OF  State  of  the  Untted  States  Be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  op  the  Orga- 
nization OF  American  States,  April  6,  1973 
Mr.     President,     Distinguished     Ministers, 
Mr.  Secretary  General,  members  of  delega- 
tions, observers  and  advisers:   On  behalf  of 
President  Nixon,  the  members  of  my  dele- 
gation and  myself,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you, 
^Ir.  President,  our  sincerest  congratulations 


on  your  election  as  President  of  this  Assem- 
bly. We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  your 
experience  and  wisdom  to  guide  our  efforts, 
and  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  In  under- 
scoring what  they  said  about  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  you  as  our  President  at  this 
Important  meeting. 

This  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Twenty-five 
years  is  perhaps  a  short  period  in  the  life  of 
nations  which  have  enjoyed  over  a  century 
and  a  half  of  productive  relations. 

We  all  are  aware,  nevertheless,  as  has  been 
mentioned  here  this  morning  and  yesterday, 
of  how  profoundly  the  world  has  changed  in 
those  twenty-five  years.  The  hostilities  and 
rigidities  that  characterized  international 
relations  then  are  being  left  behind.  The 
restructuring  of  world  politics  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  even  more  profound  change 
in  the  world  economy.  Eurc^>e  and  Japan 
have  recovered  economicaly  and  are  very 
strong  now.  Many  nations  in  the  developing 
world.  Including  nations  In  Latin  America, 
have  achieved  both  substantial  economic 
growth  and  self-confidence. 

These  are  changes  which  have  an  effect  on 
all  members  of  this  Organization.  My  nation 
has  been  deeply  Involved  In  many  of  them. 
The  nations  of  Latin  America  have  broadened 
their  global  economic  and  poUtical  involve- 
ment. Today,  more  than  ever,  we  are  aU 
influenced  by  the  broad  currents  of  world 
development. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  In  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  enunciated  a  new  United  States 
policy  for  Latin  America.  That  policy  re- 
flected, we  believe,  the  changes  In  global  and 
hemispheric  relations  which  had  already 
begun.  It  anticipated  other  changes  in  global 
economics  and  politics  to  come.  As  the  Presi- 
dent described  it  in  his  Foreign  Policy  Report 
last  year,  the  Policy  reflected  four  positive 
themes.  They  are: 

"A  wider  sharing  of  ideas  and  responsibil- 
ity in  hemispheric  collaboration; 

"A  mature  United  States  response  to  polit- 
ical diversity  and  Nationalism; 

"A  practical  and  concrete  United  States 
contribution  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; and 

"A  humanitarian  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  hemisphere." 

And,  as  President  Nixon  said  In  his  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  other  day,  we  are  moving  away,  we  have 
moved  away,  from  a  policy  of  paternalism. 
Now,  It  is  Inevitable,  I  suppose,  that  in  this 
change  of  policy — which  we  think  Is  desir- 
able, and  which  I  believe  all  of  you  think  is 
desirable — it  may  seem  to  some  that  we  are 
less  Interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. "Hiat  Is  not  the  case.  We  remain  just 
as  interested  as  ever,  but  we  are  trying  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  overstate  what  we  can 
do;  because,  as  has  been  said  here  this  morn- 
ing and  on  several  other  occasions,  it  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  we  did  represent  that 
we  could  do  more  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

Secondly,  as  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
become  more  Interested  in  global  affialrs.  it 
13  only  natural  that  there  wlU  be  differ- 
ences among  us. 

The  policy  that  we  are  speaking  of  Is  In 
keeping  with  our  desire  for  continued  close 
association  with  the  hemisphere  and  with 
the  less  Intrusive  International  role  we  have 
ad(^ted  and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  endorsed.  It  is  a  policy  which 
reflects  Latin  America's  claim  and  capacity 
to  a  greater  voice  In  hemispheric  affairs,  and 
I  think  it  Is  very  healthy  to  have  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  been  having  here  the  la«t 
two  days,  to  see  the  initiatives  that  are  be- 
ing taken  by  member  states  about  how  r.-e 
can  Improve  this  Organization.  We  welcome 
that. 

It  Is  a  policy,  we  are  convinced,  that  out- 
lines a  constructive  approach  to  sound  rela- 
tions. With  progress  made  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world  generally,  we  are  now  In  a  po- 


sition to  give  our  relations  with  you  more 
constant  attention,  more  consistent  at- 
tention. 

Over  the  next  four  years  we  will  continue 
to  work  closely  with  you  on  ,the  many  Is- 
sues before  the  global  community  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  might 
develop  convergent  Interests;  we  wlU  con- 
centrate within  the  hemisphere  on  building 
upon  areas  of  cooperation;  we  wUl  maintain 
our  support  of  your  efforts  to  bring  a  bet- 
ter life  to  your  citizens,  channeling  the  bulk 
of  our  SLSSistance  through  multUateral  insti- 
tutions while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
expand  Latin  America's  access  to  trade  and 
Investment  opportunities;  we  will  approach 
our  bilateral  relations  on  the  basis  of  how 
you  conduct  your  relations  with  us — that  Is 
maturity  in  InternatioLial  affairs — and  not 
on  how  you  structure  your  societies  internal- 
ly. We  fully  accept  that  proposition,  but  we 
also  point  out  that  nations  naturally  react 
to  how  other  nations  treat  them.  "That  is 
maturity  in  international  affairs. 

Close  cooperation  between  us  on  global 
Issues  could  be  particularly  constructive. 
Many  of  the  opportunities  and  chaUenges  be- 
fore us  can  no  longer  be  met  in  the  hemi- 
sphere alone.  Solutions  must  be  foiuid  in 
the  world  community.  On  many  such  is- 
sues. United  States  and  Latin  American  in- 
terests tend  to  converge;  on  some  they  co- 
incide. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  can, 
in  particular,  be  of  assistance  to  each  other 
In  improving  the  world  monetary  system — 
that  has  been  mentioned  here — and  trading 
systems,  to  assure  that  trade  and  capital 
move  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions  and 
that  all  nations  share  equitably  in  an  ex- 
panding world  economy. 

President  Nixon  will  shortly  be  proposing 
to  the  Congress  broad  new  trade  legislation 
which  will  Include  the  authority  we  need 
to  carry  out  a  policy  of  expanded  and  more 
equitable  world  trade  In  the  talks  which 
start  this  fall. 

Durtng  those  talks,  we  believe  that  United 
States  and  Latin  American  delegaiions 
should  establish  a  system  of  liaison,  for  we 
believe  we  share  a  number  of  common  pur- 
poses which  we  can  promote  together.  We 
^ould,  for  example,  be  able  to  cooperate  on 
a  number  of  concrete  issues: 

We  both  will  want  to  reduce  barriers  to 
agricultural  trade.  Latin  America  relies  on 
agriculture  for  over  half  of  Its  export  earn- 
ings. The  United  States,  unique  among  the 
industrialized  nations,  exports  31  per  cent  of 
Its  crop.  The  removal  of  restrictive  practices 
against  agricultural  exports  would  benefit  us 
all. 

We  sh.are  an  Interest  in  the  elimination  of 
preferential  arrangements  which  discrimi- 
nate against  one  group  cf  developing  coun- 
tries in  favor  of  another  or  In  favor  of  a 
few  industrialized  countries.  Such  exclusive 
arrangements  have  already  prejudiced  some 
exports  from  this  hemisphere.  Their  exten- 
sion wiU  prejudice  others.  Neither  Latin 
America  nor  the  United  States  wants  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  trading  bloc,  nor  have  we 
ever  found  any  bloc  system  to  be  a  bene- 
ficial approach  to  our  rcles  in  International 
trade. 

We  would  all  benefit  from  a  reduction  or 
an  elimination  of  adzninLstrative  barriers — 
trade  barriers,  non-tarU  barriers,  if  you 
will — which  are  used  to  impede  artificially 
the  growth  of  imports. 

I  should  add  that  it  is  important  that  the 
GATT  session  be  a  time  of  serious  negotia- 
tion and  not  of  coiifrontation.  We  will  ap- 
proach it  in  that  way.  and  will  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  developing  countries  are 
taken  fully  into  account.  We  recogni:;*.  cf 
course,  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
will  share  many  trade  interests  in  these  talks 
with  other  developing  nations — and  of  you 
nnd  of  us — will  diverge  at  some  points.  We 
WiU  have  differences  on  those  points.  But  it 
is  essential  that  these  differences  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  into  the  kind  uf  sterile 
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disputes  that  characterized  the  last  meet- 
ing of  UNCTAD.  Latin  American  countries 
could  provide  leadership  at  the  OATT  session 
by  encouraging  all  states  to  concentrate  upon 
the  achievement  of  concrete  economic  results 
and  to  avoid  political  issues  more  appropri- 
ate to  other  forxims. 

The  trade  negotiations  must,  of  course, 
take  place  In  a  single  forum — the  QATT.  But 
we  believe  that  joint  participation  there 
could  be  made  more  effective  through  fur- 
ther discussion  among  us  on  trade  Issues  in 
the  Special  Committee  for  Consultation  and 
Negotiation. 

In  other  words,  we  believe  that  there  Is 
a  great  opportunity  to  work  together  on  mat- 
ters of  trade,  because  in  most  areas  our  in- 
terests are  the  same.  We  will  have  some  dif- 
ferences, as  all  of  you  will  have  differences 
among  yourselves,  but  we  have  many  com- 
mon Interests,  and  these  negotiations  on 
trade  this  fall  therefore  provide  us  with  a 
real,  practical  way  of  improving  trade  which 
will  benefit  this  hemisphere. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  monetary 
matters. 

As  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Finance  Min- 
isters of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  has  shown, 
the  United  States  and  the  States  of  Latin 
America  also  share  a  numt)er  of  convergent 
interests  In  world  monetary  talks.  We  worked 
closely  with  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Mexico 
In  those  talks,  and  we  expect  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  nations  of  Latin  America  to 
seek  a  monetary  system  that  will:  foster 
balance-of-payments  adjustments  by  all 
countries,  surplus  and  deficit,  large  and 
small;  make  Special  Drawing  Rights  the  prin- 
cipal reserve  instrument  and  the  common  de- 
nominator In  the  system;  and  recognize  the 
Interdependence  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional economic  policies,  Including  the  criti- 
cal role  of  Inflation  control.  And  we  are 
pleased,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  InSatlon  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions. 

The  law  of  the  sea  Is  another  International 
Issue  where  we  can  cooperate  to  achieve  con- 
crete and  constructive  results.  Speaking  In 
1970  on  the  law  of  the  sea.  President  Nixon 
said  that  If  It  is  not  modernized  by  com- 
mon action,  unilateral  actions  and  Interna- 
tional conflict  are  Inevitable.  Three  years 
have  further  confirmed  that  we  must  reach 
an  international  agreement. 

Nations  In  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  have  adopted  diverse  stands  on 
many  of  the  issues  involved.  This  diversity 
reflects  such  factors  as  whether  or  not  they 
are  coastal  states,  whether  they  have  a  large 
or  small  continental  shelf,  whether  they  pos- 
sess significant  maritime  Interests,  whether 
they  have  extensive  or  limited  resources  ad- 
jacent to  their  coasts.  That  is  natural.  But 
while  Interests  are  diverse,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  including 
most  especially  those  of  this  hemisphere,  can 
concur  that  each  nation's  interests  ultimate- 
ly can  be  protected  only  by  International 
agreement.  And  we  hope  that  we  all  will  be 
prepared  to  make  the  accommodations  neces- 
sary to  build  a  broadly-based  international 
agreement. 

In  our  opinion,  an  International,  consen- 
sus Is  emerging  on  many  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. Certainly  It  Is  our  hope  that  most 
states  would  be  able  at  an  early  date  to  agree 
on: 

(1)  A  broad,  coastal-state  economic  Juris- 
diction, beyond  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea, 
in  which  freedom  of  navigation  and  over- 
flight would  continue: 

(2)  The  right  of  free  transit  through  and 
over  international  straits; 

(3)  An  International  agreement.  Includ- 
ing machinery  for  the  deep-seabed  area;  and 
international  standards,  together  with  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  disputes,  for  areas  un- 
der  coastal-state   economic   jurisdiction. 

Some  states  of  the  hemisphere  favor  a  ter- 
ritorial sea  broader  than  twelve  miles.  How- 
ever, we  hope  that  the  common  Interest  In 


freedom  of  navigation  and  a  cc  mmon  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  and  se  urlty  needs  of 
coastal  states  and  the  intei  national  com- 
munity would  lead  all  of  ui  to  agreement 
on  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea.  We  then 
could  concentrate  on  the  exti  nt  and  nature 
of  a  coastal-state  economl  i  Jurisdiction 
which  would  accommodate  t  le  interests  of 
all  states.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  Is 
the  area  where  a  settlement  c  in  be  achieved 
that  will  certainly  take  Int  >  account  the 
Interests  of  the  states  aronnc    this  table. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  believi  that  It  should 
be  possible  for  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  make  a  major  cont  -ibutlon  to  an 
agreement  which  can  be  w:  lely  accepted, 
which  will  benefit  us  all,  and  m  hlch  will  elim- 
inate present  and  potential  c  inflicts.  As  we 
approach  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  we 
would  hope  to  Intensify  oui  consultations 
with  each  of  you  to  help  advi  nee  the  Inter- 
national consensus  we  believe  is  emerging. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  s  abject  of  ter- 
rorism. The  Inter-American  Sji  item  has  often 
led  the  International  commun  ity  In  devising 
agreed  approaches  to  common  problems.  The 
OAS  Convention  on  acts  of  ten  srism  of  inter- 
national significance  was  the  Irst  Important 
International  development  or  effort  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  crimes  of  vl  Dience  against 
the  representatives  of  states  and  Interna- 
tional organizations.  The  Unit  sd  States  Sen- 
ate has  approved  the  Conve:  itlon,  and  we 
will  be  In  a  position  to  depo!  it  our  instru- 
ment of  ratification  as  soon  as  the  imple- 
menting legislation  Is  passed  by  our  Con- 
gress. We  hope  other  slgnatoi  (r  nations  will 
act  promptly  to  ratify  it  and  that  the  OAS 
members  which  have  not  yet  signed  will  be 
able  to  give  their  support. 

Having  led  the  way  as  we  <  id  in  arriving 
at  an  International  approach  o  confronting 
terrorism,  the  Americas,  we  ho|  e,  can  now  ac- 
tively cooperate  In  similar  efr<  rts  to  provide 
a  broader  international  consi  nsus.  We  see 
three  areas  where  we  can  exei  b  constructive 
leadership  together: 

By  making  civil  aviation  sal  >r  by  agreeing 
at  this  summer's  Civil  Aviation  Conference  to 
deny  refuge  to  those  who  coi  amlt  terrorist 
acts  against  International  civil  aviation; 

By  protecting  diplomats  thi  ough  opening 
for  signature  at  the  next  Uilted  Nations 
General  Assembly  a  conventloi  based  on  the 
draft  articles  submitted  by  the  International 
Law  Commission;  and 

By  thwarting  the  spread  of  terrorism 
through  assuring  that  the  afi  hoc  United 
Nations  Committee  recommends  to  the  next 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  an  inter- 
national convention  provldlni  for  extradi- 
tion or  punishment  in  cases  ol  International 
terrorism. 

I  hope  that  our  delegations  :an  all  be  In- 
structed to  work  together  towird  these  im- 
portant objectives. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  U  two  areas  In 
which  cooperation  within  th  s  hemisphere 
Itself  remains  Important.  I  r  ifer  to  inter- 
Amerlcan  cooperation  for  dev  :lopment  and 
to  the  status  of  Inter-Amerlca:  i  institutions. 
We  are  all  aware  of  how  cer  tral  economic 
relationships  are  to  the  heal1  h  of  our  co- 
operation. In  programs  dlr<  cted  to  the 
hemisphere  we  will  continue  oi  ir  support  for 
efforts  to  bring  a  better  lite  t  >  the  citizens 
of  your  countries. 

In  recent  years,  I  believe  we  ill  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  developi  lent  demands 
a  comprehensive  approach  w  »lch  includes 
dimensions  other  than  official  i  sslstance.  We 
now  are  specifically  directing  o  ir  own  efforts 
to  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  th(  development 
process  are  taken  into  account  Thus,  I  have 
asked  our  new  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  to  coordinate  a  comprel  lenslve  devel- 
opment policy — Including  de\  jlopment  as- 
sistance, international  investn  ent,  debt  re- 
lief, trade  expansion  and  population 
growth — so  that  the  United  St  ites  may  bet- 
ter support  a  more  rapid  per  ca  jtto  economic 
growth  In  the  developing  world 
We  concur  in  the  view  expres  sed  In  the  re- 
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cent   meeting   of   the   Inter 
nomic  and  Special  Council,   .._. 
trade  can  be  the  most  Importar  t 
this    process.    In    fact,    the 

emerged  from  the  Bogoti  m 

many  Important  ideas  which  wi  i 

Particularly   because   of   our 
accelerated   development   In 
we  will  also  include  In  the 
submitting  to  the  Congress  .... 
quest   for   authority   to   extend 
tariff  preferences  for  developing 
Is  Important  for  us  to  note  that, 
necessary  for  us  to  delay  actlor 
Ized    tariff    preferences,    our    h 
Latin  America  nevertheless  havi 
ing  substantially  for  a  number 
last  year  rose  18  per  cent. 

I  am  not  today  in  a  position  t, 
details  of  the  trade  bill  until  It 

to  our  Congress  next  week 

pleased  to  make  myself  available 
you  who  would  like  to  talk  al 
win  have  our  Under  Secretary 
Affairs  available  to  describe  to 
of  this  legislative  proposal. 

Foreign  private  Investment 
a  major  contribution  to  de^>,„ 
United  States  benefited  from  U 
own  development,  and  we 
European  and  Japanese  1__ 
economy  over  the  next  few  ^. 
never  before,  other  countries  in 
phere  which  seek  such  Investm.. 
draw  it  not  only  from  the  Unite  i 
also  from  Europe  and  Japan 
that  trend. 

Countries  must,  of  course, 

selves  whether  they  want  to 

vestment  and  how  much,  and  In 
and  of  course  you  will  set  for  ^ 
rules  under  which  the  investoi 
have  heard  of  many  statements 
sounded  to  me  a  bit  as  if  you  felt 
some  reservations  about  that.  V 
at  all.  Obviously,  that  Is  the  way 
Every  sovereign  nation  should 
self  whether  It  wants  forelgJ. 
how  much,  and  In  what  manner 
rules  should  be  applied  to  the  ._. 
ments.  We  fully  accept  that.  Wd 
highly  desirable  for  everybody  to 
It.  Because  we  believe  private 
a  major  contribution  to  develc 
cause  we  know  it  will  move 
there  Is  confidence  that  the 
be  observed.  We  hope  that  wh^n 
established  they  will  be  lived 
why  we  continue  to  insist  on  j_. 
satlon  In  cases  of  nationalization 
ance  with  the  policy  announced 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  S.^ 
ment  Is  committed  to  the  paclfi(! 
of  disputes  by  the  procedures 
Article  24  of  the  Charter  and 
fully  with  any  government 
solve  a  problem  on  fair  terms  „ 
Interests  of  both  sides.  In  most 
procedures   are  possible,   but 
departure    for    any    solution 
negotiation  In  a  spirit  of  comp.  _. 
Grant  and  loan  assistance  also 
have  an  Important  role  In  deve. 
Intend  to  carry  out  our  bilateral 
lateral  assistance  commitments 
proceeding  this  spring  with  a 
Congress  for  the  next  Installment  Ibf 
lion  in  our  contribution  to  the 
of  the   Inter-American   Dev 
Though  It  Is  unrealistic  to  project 
we  will  make  every  effort  to 
total  assistance  flows  to  Latin 
their  present  levels.  It  is  often 
that   total   development   assistai 
ments  to  Latin   America  from 
States  bilateral  programs,  the 
can  Development  Bank  and  the 
have  increased  from  $900  milllor 
$1.8  billion  in  1972.  I  would 
again,  we  have  doubled 
years. 

Perhaps  the   most  easily 
able  in  accelerating  the  growth 
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Income  is  the  rate  of  population  Increase. 
Latin  America's  population  Is  still  expand- 
ing at  approximately  2.8  per  cent  a  year,  the 
highest  rate  in  the  world.  Thxis.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  area's  gross  product  has  recently 
been  expanding  at  over  6  per  cent  a  year.  In- 
creases In  population  have  cut  the  per  capita 
gains  to  Just  over  3  per  cent.  This  Is  an  area 
where  we  believe  more  rapid  progress  can  be 
made. 

Not  all  nations  of  the  hemisphere  share 
our  deep  concern  for  the  effects  of  too  rapid 
population  growth.  But  we  can  all  be  pleased 
that  the  former  Foreign  Secretary  of  Mexico, 
Dr.  Carrlllo  Flores,  will  be  the  executive 
director  of  the  United  Nations  World  Popu- 
lation Year  In  1974.  And  we  were  encouraged 
to  see  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Latin  American  Ministers  of  Health,  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  governments  should 
provide  family-planning  services  and  infor- 
mation wherever  national  policies  permit. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  In 
global  economics  and  politics  have  also 
brought  us  to  a  new  jjerlod  In  inter-American 
relations.  In  the  immediate  future  we  will 
all  be  reassessing  the  multilateral  structures 
through  which  they  are  conducted. 

In  this  connection,  some  of  you  see  an 
anomaly  in  the  static  natvire  of  our  relations 
with  Cuba  at  a  time  when  we  are  moving  in 
such  positive  directions  with  Moscow  and 
Peliing.  There  is  an  anomaly,  but  we  believe 
It  lies  in  Cuba's  attitudes,  not  In  United 
States  policy.  The  dramatic  progress  In  our 
relations  with  China  and  the  dramatic  prog- 
ress In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  have  come  about  except  as  a  result 
of  mutuality.  Thus  far,  we  perceive  no  change 
in  Cuba's  basic  position.  At  a  time  when  the 
world  Is  putting  enmity  behind  it,  Cuba 
continues  to  place  an  antagonistic  and  In- 
terventionist attitude  at  the  center  of  its 
policy.  Its  military  ties  remain. 

Though  there  have  been  shifts  In  Cuba's 
Ijehftvlor  In  the  hemisphere,  the  changes  do 
not  seem  to  us  now  to  reflect  a  modification 
of  Its  basic  policies  towards  other  American 
states.  We  are  aware  that  while  many  in  this 
organization  take  a  similar  view,  others  have 
different  opinions.  But  we  have  so  far  seen 
no  evidence  of  change  in  Cuban  policies  sviffl- 
clent  to  convince  us  that  the  OAS  economic 
and  diplomatic  measures  toward  Cuba  should 
be  altered. 

For  all  these  reasons,  our  policy  toward 
Cuba  remains  unchanged,  as  does  our  com- 
mitment to  act  only  In  concert  with  other 
members  of  the  OAS. 

Indeed,  our  Intention  Is  to  work  In  con- 
cert with  the  OAS  whenever  possible.  That 
is  why  we  attach  significance  to  the  impor- 
tant items  9  and  10  on  our  agenda.  Those 
items,  proposed  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
this  Organization  and  by  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Venezuela,  reflect  a  de- 
sire to  move  away  from  the  unproductive 
atmosphere  which  has  recently  been  too  fre- 
quent and  to  move  toward  means  of  working 
for  common  purposes.  This  is  also  evident  in 
the  mission  undertaken  by  the  President  of 
CIAP. 

As  we  seek  together  to  expand  our  col- 
laboration and  minimize  contention  between 
us.  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  all  member 
states  to  Improve  the  OAS:  We  will  study 
any  suggestions  made  here  or  In  the  commit- 
tee which  may  be  established,  and  we  will 
have  some  suggestions  of  our  own. 

But  ultimately,  the  success  of  this  or  any 
other  organization  will  be  deflned  not  by 
Its  structure  but  by  the  attitudes  brought 
to  it  by  its  membership.  Thus,  In  examining 
the  OAS  we  will  in  fact  be  studying  the 
"spirit  of  the  hemisphere".  The  United  States 
does  not  believe  that  this  spirit  implies  an 
obligation  to  agree  to  all  Issues.  But  It  does 
believe  that  the  spirit  must  take  Into  ac- 
count certain  realities:  the  reality  that  many 
Issues  cannot  be  resolved  within  the  Inter- 
American  framework;  the  reality  that  there 
are  practical   limits  to  new  United  States 


commitments;  the  reality  that  most  prob- 
lems within  a  coxmtry  must  be  solved  by 
the  country  Itself;  that  a  beneficial,  coop- 
erative relationship  among  nations  requires 
mutual  respect.  We  will  work  cooperatively 
with  each  nation  in  this  Organization  on 
the  basis  of  mutuality;  I  promise  you  that. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  ^irlt 
that  brings  us  together  In  this  room  must 
rest  on  the  proposition  that  honest  differ- 
ences can  and  should  be  negotiated.  It  is 
the  attitude  of  cooperation,  accommodation 
and  reciprocal  adjustment  that  has  made 
our  association  fruitful  in  the  past;  it  is  an 
attitude  that  can  enable  us  to  reap  new 
benefits  in  the  future. 

'nie  United  States  thus  welcomes  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  a  constructive  review 
of  hemispheric  relations.  We  see  1973  as  a 
year  of  building.  Now  that  the  world  Is  a 
safer  place,  there  are  energies,  talents,  and 
resources  that  can  be  turned  to  other  pur- 
poses. Latin  America  will  have  a  high  place 
on  oiu-  agenda.  I  will  participate  personally 
In  this  effort  and  expect  in  the  next  few 
months  to  fulfill  my  long-standing  desire  to 
visit  Latin  America,  and  to  exchange  points 
of  view  with  many  of  you  In  your  own  capi- 
tals. In  taking  that  trip  I  will  be  motivated 
by  a  constructive  desire  to  make  our  asso- 
ciation as  firm,  as  realistic,  and  as  equitable 
as  friends  can  make  it. 

This  meeting  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly 
could  have  a  decisive  Influence  on  the  future 
of  our  community.  If  that  influence  Is  to 
be  constructive,  we  should  concentrate  on 
areas  where  our  Interests  converge.  If  we  do 
so  we  will  find  It  easier  to  resolve  those  issues 
on  which  we  have  differences.  Over  the  years, 
our  community  has  shown  both  flexibility 
and  Imagination  in  meeting  the  changed  de- 
mands of  changing  times.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
my  government  that  this  meeting  and  what 
follows  It  will  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the 
ties  Ijetween  us  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
realize  the  benefits  that  derive  from  our  as- 
sociation in  this  significant  Organization  of 
American  States. 


WELFARE  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBXJRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday.  April  1.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Parade  magazine  intelli- 
gence report  carried  an  article  entitled 
"The  Truth  About  Welfare."  This  article 
was  based  upon  information  supplied  by 
COPE — Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion of  the  AFL-<:iO.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  se^  that  a  national  publication 
would  base  an  article  about  the  welfare 
system  on  a  source  whose  ideological  and 
political  inchnation  has  always  been  to- 
ward the  expansion  of  the  welfare 
system. 

In  examining  the  article.  I  readily  as- 
certained that  the  figures  were  based 
upon  erroneous  information  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  during 
1971.  On  December  1,  1971, 1  wrote  to  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  Elmer  Staats,  requesting  that  he 
review  the  information  as  found  in 
HEW's  publication  "Welfare  Myths  Ver- 
sus Facts."  The  information  carried  in 
the  pamphlet  is  similar,  if  not  identical, 
to  that  in  Parade  s  article. 
At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  point  out 


several  inaccuracies  and  flaws  found  in 
the  article. 
First.  The  article  stated  that — 
Less  than  1  percent — about  150.000 — of  the 
welfare  recipients  are   able-bodied   employ- 
able males. 

GAO  reported  to  me: 

HEW  stated  In  the  pamphlet  that  the 
terms  "welfare"  referred  to  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC)  pro- 
gram. The  13-milllon  figure,  however,  refers 
to  recipients  of  all  types  of  public  assistance 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act — aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  as  well  as 
AFDC.  If  only  the  April  1971  AFDC  figure 
(10.2  million)  were  used,  the  percentage  of 
able-bodied  unemployed  males  would  be  1.2 
percent.  According  to  HEW  estimates  the 
126,000  able-bodied  unemployed  males  repre- 
sent about  38.8  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  males  (323,000)  who  received  federally 
supported  AFDC  public  assistance  In  April 
1971.  In  HEWs  opinion  the  remaining  males 
(197,000)  were  incapacitated  and  were  not 
fit  for  work.  We  believe  that  this  information 
gives  the  reader  a  better  perspective  to  Judge 
the  employment  problem  of  male  welfare 
recipients. 

Second.  The  article  stated: 

Cheating  and  fraud  In  welfare  are  mini- 
mal. .  .  .  But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimates  there  is 
cheating  among  fewer  than  one  percent  of 
welfare  cases.  Add  to  this  another  two  to 
three  percent  on  the  roUs  due  to  misunder- 
standing or  technical -bureaucratic  error,  and 
there  Is  an  upper  range  of  four  to  five  per- 
cent receiving  benefits  who  are  either  com- 
pletely or  partially  Ineligible. 

With  regard  to  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, GAO  stated: 

The  HEW  rate  of  four -tenths  of  1  percent 
applies  to  all  public  assistance  programs — 
not  Just  to  AFDC.  HEWs  percentage  rate  for 
fraud  for  the  AFDC  program  was  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  during  fiscal  year  1970  the  slx- 
tenths  of  1  percent  represented  cases  that 
not  only  were  suspected  of  fraud  but  also 
were  supported  by  facts  sufficient  to  raise 
questions  of  fraud.  In  addition,  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  cases  were  suspected  of 
fraud  but  the  facts  were  Insufficient  to  pur- 
sue fraud  proceedings.  Since  the  pamphlet 
uses  the  words  "suspected  Incidents,"  It  ap- 
pears that  it  would  have  been  appropriate 
to  combine  the  two  percentage  rates  and  to 
state  that  the  suspected  fraud  rate  for  the 
AFDC  program  was  1 .4  percent. 

They  went  on  to  state: 

Although  we  did  not  evaluate  the  data 
used  by  HEW  to  arrive  at  the  1  to  2  percent 
cited  In  the  pamphlet,  HEW  experience  has 
Indicated  that  State  reports  on  Ineligibility 
have  not  represented  valid  statistical  find- 
ings regarding  toUl  case-load  Ineligibility. 
Therefore  HEW  was  not  able  to  accurately 
project  nationwide  inellgibUlty  rates.  Data 
released  by  HEW  on  January  3,  1972,  indicate 
that  approximately  5.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's AFDC  families  and  4.9  percent  of  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  were  Ineligible  for 
the  payments  they  received  in  April  1971.  Al- 
though HEW  did  not  have  this  Information 
available  at  the  time  the  pamphlet  was  pre- 
pared, we  believe  that  these  data  present  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  inellgibUlty 
rates  existing  today  than  do  the  percent- 
age rates  cited  in  the  pamphlet. 

Third.  The  article  stated: 

A  government  study  shows  more  than  80 
percent  want  to  work,  rather  than  draw  wel- 
fare. 

GAO  stated: 

The  HEW  statement  clearly  implies  that 
80  percent  of  all  able-bodied  unemployed 
males  in  the  Nation  who  receive  public  as- 
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slstance  want  to  work.  The  supporting  data,  to-date  picture  ol  the  cas     load.  Since  the  favo  farv.in»c  ti,„*  i,             _i.     , 

however,  were  taken  from  a  statistical  study  legitimacy    percentage     (£  i    percent)     ^  families  that  have  sorfie  form  of  in- 

of  only  three  metropolitan  areas-Camden.  based  on  1969  data,  we  bei:  ive  that  It  would  5°°^®  ^^^  receive  a  very  geiierous  amount 

New  Jersey;  Los  Angeles.  California;  and  MU-  have  been  more  correct  to  use  the  6-mUllon  "°™  ^"®  welfare  agencies^  The  welfare 

waiikee   Wisconsin— and  should  not  be  used  figure  and  to  point  out  tt  at  It  represented  Inspector  general   of  the  Btate  of  New 

^^.^''^  fu  "**?'**'**   attitudes.   The   HEV7  the  situation  to  1969.                         *^  York  has  recently  compubd  figures  on 

statement  therefore  may  convey  an  incorrect         „__^_ various   cases   showing   thfamSSit  re" 

ceived  by  these  welfare  families  Let  me 

Fourth. The ai-ticle stated:  -»-xx^uox  u»vmeo»  lor «  t«o,.,^  „,  ,„,„  .._=__..                               ^     es.  i^i  me 


Maximum  payments  for  k  famUy  of  four     bring  to  VOUr  attention  nf^ 
„        ^^        ,„  'ange   from   »700    a   year     n   Mississippi   to     ""i*«  "^yO"r  attention  a  fe| 

More  than  48  percent  of  welfare  families     $3,600+   in  New  York.  Ne  ir  Jersey    Massa- 
are  white;  about  43  percent  are  black,  chusetts,   and   Connecticut 


The  GAO  Statement  said:  Recent    studies    by    Congresswoman 

According  to  HEW  data  the  correct  per-  Martha  Griffiths,  chair  nan  of  the  Sub- 

centage  of  white  AFDC  families  Is  48.  ralher  committee  on  Fiscal  Pol  0^0?  the  Joint     Z.'ZZ^',  '""^^.^^^        . 

than  49  percent.  We  believe  that  the  general  Economic  Committee  Vh  Z  that  th»  fi^      amounts  to  $110,  this  am(»unts  to  $436. 

impression  conveyed  by  the  HEW  statement  ures  ai^  mSleTS^S  ^om^^^  Following   are   the   exemptions    from 

^.Tl^^.r.T^o'S.^^.'^St^^..^  ^otT^Sfbe'^el-,^^^^  -^e'i  ^come  computed  on  monthly 

46.6  percent  of  aU  AFDC  recipients   were  t"e  fact   that  welfare  :  amilies  receive     "^*^- 

black.  46.2  percent  were  white,  and  7.2  per-  their  food  at  approxim  itely  one-tenth     Gross  earned  income | $455.00 

cent  were  of  other  races  or  their  races  were  Of   the  cost   paid  by  an  average  family 

not  shown.  We  believe  that  the  reader  wotiid  and  their  housing  at  aboi  it  one-fourth  of 

have  a  better  understanding  of  the  racial  the  cost  naid  hv  an  nvevXo  for«ii„  r- 
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Case  A:  Family  composition— family  is 
composed  of  client  and  heHtwo  children 
Client's  basic  needs  are:  Flat  grant  for 
mother  and  two  childreni-$i61;  Shel- 
ter— $165;  and  adding  child  care  which 


composition  of  the  AFDC  case  load  If  HEW 
had  lised  the  statistics  for  recipients  and 
for  famiUes.  (Emphasis  suppUed) . 

Fifth.  The  article  stated : 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  welfare  Is  necessarily  habit-forming, 
that  Is  that  "once  on  welfare,  always  on  wel- 
fare." Half  the  families  on  welfare  have  been 
on  the  rolls  20  months  or  less;  two  thirds 
have  been  on  the  rolls  less  than  three  years. 

GAO  stated: 

The  term  "about  two  years"  can  be  mis- 
leading. The  2 -year  figure  is  a  median — 
meaning  that  as  many  families  were  on  wel- 
fare for  more  than  2  years  as  were  on  welfare 
for  less  than  2  years — and  Is  not  an  appro- 
priate average.  If  a  weighted  mean — in  our 
opinion  a  more  tjrplcal  average — were  used, 
the  average  AFDC  family  would  be  on  wel- 
fare for  42  months  from  the  time  that  it  last 
began  receiving  assistance.  Many  recipients, 
however,  have  received  assistance  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  HEW  statistics  show  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  AFDC  recipients  had 
been  on  welfare  prior  to  their  most  recent 
retvirn  to  the  rolls.  Statistics  are  not  avail- 
able to  Indicate  how  long  these  recipients 
were  on  welfare  prior  to  their  most  recent 


the  cost  paid  by  an  averafee  family.  Con- 
sidering that  the  averageiAmerican  fam- 
ily spends  about  45  perfcent  of  its  in- 
come for  food  and  shelt^r,  this  fact  in 
Itself  is  significant.  Furthermore,  many 
welfare  families  receive  free  medical 
care,  free  breakfasts  and  lunches  for 
their  children,  and  compe  isation  for  uni- 
forms and  travel  to  and  from  work. 

Some  States  distribute  even  more  ben- 
efits than  this.  An  excel  ent  example  is 
reported  by  the  Subcomi  littee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Econoi  nic  Committee: 
A  couple  in  an  eastern  ci  ;y  supporting  a 
yovmg  child  and  the  vife's  teenaged 
brother  receive  benefits  fiom  six  sources- 
$21  per  month  AFDC,  $«3  per  month  gen- 
eral assistance,  $34  per  month  in  food 
stamps,  $123  per  month  medicaid,  $106 
per  month  for  public  h(  using,  $18  per 
month  for  neighborhood  youth  corps. 
These  benefits  total  to  $  185  per  month, 


xiicoc  uciit;xits  total  to  $  85  per  month.  Case   H-    TPamliTr  ^ry.,^,,^\^l *       M 

The  article  in  the  Wishington  Post  *«^--*150;  Fuel  for  heatingU$i6;  Water 

receipt  of  assistance.  Thus  we  believe  that     Implies  that  welfare  recipients  receive  ^"^  garbage— $7.20;    and  adding  child 

the  st«t.n,.nt    »>„.,.  ...  .„„„.•  ..„..  ._    ^^^^^^  allotments  from  the  Stotefand  ^'"^    ^^*^^    ^"^""^^    M    «195-     ^^ 

many  can  barely  make  ei  ds  meet.  How-  ^™°""*is  ^  $624.80.  FoUo  ving  are  the 


the  statement  "about  two  years"  tends  to 
mislead  an  uninformed  reader.  HEW  officials 
advised  us  that  the  pamphlet  would  be  re- 
vised to  clarify  the  statement  regarding  the 
number  of  months  a  recipient  was  on  welfare. 

Then  went  on  to  state : 

The  term  "23  months"  can  be  misleading 
because  the  23-month  figure  Is  a  median. 
Our  earlier  discussion  concerning  the  use  of 
a  median,  rather  than  the  xise  of  a  weighted 
mean,  applies  also  to  this  HEW  statement. 
This  should  be  clarified. 

Sixth.  The  article  stated : 
Nearly  70  percent  of  all  chUdren  In  welfare 
families  are  legitimate. 


With   regard   to_  legitimate   chUdren.     S^il-J°  Sf^lf^^^^^ri  !^. 


ever,  a  study  prepared  by  the  Union 
County  Welfare  Board  )f  New  Jersey 
shows  what  a  welfare  family  can  re- 
ceive. This  study  stated: 

Under  the  "Financial  Assistance  Manual" 
which  provides  for  the  moi  letary  standards 
and  rates  in  the  public  asa  stance  categori- 
cal programs,  the  allowana^s  are  based  on 
family  size;  therefore,  the  a  lowance  for  one 
adult  smd  ten  children  is  1627.  This  Is  an 
all-inclusive  figvire  which  c<  vers  shelter  and 
utilities  as  well  as  the  bai  ic  and  personal 
Items.   In   addition  thereto,    this  particular 

;he  Food  Stamp 


the  GAO  report  stated 

According  to  the  data  used  in  the  1969 
AFDC  study,  the  68-percent  figure  Is  cor- 
rect. The  same  data,  however,  show  that  55 
percent  of  all  AFDC  families  have  no  Illegiti- 
mate children.  We  believe  that  the  reader 
would  have  gained  a  better  perspective  of  the 
Illegitimacy  issue  If.  In  addition  to  pointing 


Program,  has  a  purchase  req  ilrement  of  $130 
per  month.  They  receive  $  112  a  month  In 
food  stamps  which  grants  1  Hem  a  bonus  of 
$82  per  month.  The  public  isslstance  figiire 
of  $627  times  12  equals  $7,S  24  and  with  the 
bonus  of  $82  a  month  for  fc  5d  stamps  times 
12  months,  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $984; 
therefore,  the  total  for  b<  th  these  items 
is  $8,508.  In  addition,  med  cal  services  are 


out  the  number  of  children,  the  pamphlet     provided  to  aU  recipients  <f  public  assist- 
had  mentioned  the  number  of  AFDC  fam-  '  ~'  ' 

illes  that  had  no  illegitimate  chUdren.  HEW 
data  also  indicates  that  there  were  about  5 
million  children  in  welfare  families  In  1969 — 
when  the  Illegitimacy  rate  used  in  the 
pamphlet  was  developed.  The  7-miUlon  fig- 
ure In  the  pamphlet  is  an  AprU  197i  figure. 
HEW  officials  advised  us  that  the  7-mIUloa 
figure  bad  been  used  to  convey  a  more  up- 


ance  through  the  Division  of  Medical  As- 
sistance and  Health  Service  i  (Medicaid).  It 
Is  difficult  to  approximate  or  each  individual 
case  exactly  what  the  dtm  dlcal  costs  are 
monthly  or  even  annually.  )ut  I  would  as- 
svune  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  »t  least  $2,000  a 
year  are  spent  when  you  bs  ire  a  family  size 
of  eleven. 


Allowable    exemption    tmd  er 
ADC 

(First  30  plus  %  of  remainber) 
Deductions,      social       secu  rlty, 

taxes    

Lunch   


Total  expenses  relatln  ;  to 
employment 


Net   Income 

Basic  needs ; I 

Support 

Net  income 


Total  Income- 


Gross  earned  Income 

Monthly   grant 

Support 

Child  care  (per  month). 
Total   


Total  yearly  Income. 


171.00 


144.36 
21.66 


425.82 


29.  18 


326.  00 
65.00 
29.  18 


231.82 


455.  00 
231.82 
65.00 
110.00 
861.82 


10,  508.  00 


exemptions  from  earned    ncome  com- 
puted on  a  monthly  basis: 

Gross  earned  income. 


Allowable  exemption  under  A]  K3 142.37 

(First  30  plus  Va  of  remanded)   De- 
ductions, social  Security,  tixes._  21.40 

Union  dues g.  00 

Transportation  at  12  cents  a  n  lie 40. 32 

Ltmch m 21. 67 


Total  expenses  related  i|d  em- 
ployment     


Net   Income. 


Basic  needs 

Earned  income   (  —  136.36). 


Grant 


Monthly  income: 
Gross  earned  income. 

ChUd  Care 

DBS   grant 


Total 


Total   yearly   income. 


10,  278.  72 

In  conclusion,  I  think  tte  American 
people  should  not  be  mislid  regarding 
the  scope  of  welfare  in  this  country  and 


$367. 12 


231.76 

135.  36 

429.80 
135.  36 

294. 44 


367.  12 
195.  00 
294.  44 

856. 56 


I  might  also  point  out '  hat  those  wel-    I  certainly  hope  Parade  magazine  will 
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Immediately  print  a  correction  of  this 
article. 


PRESIDENTIAL     VETO     OP     RURAL 
WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  President's  veto  of  any  aid 
for  our  rural  water  and  sewer  systems. 

During  my  more  than  36  years  in  this 
Congress,  it  has  been  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  imder  six  Presidents. 
Never  have  I  agreed  with  all  the  policies 
nor  on  all  the  issues  of  any  of  these  men, 
but  I  have  always  respected  their  oflace, 
their  opinions,  their  intentions,  and,  in 
most  cases,  their  ultimate  goals.  I  have 
always  tried,  as  my  record  will  indicate, 
to  place  partisan  politics  in  its  proper 
perspective  when  the  interests  of  all  our 
people  was  involved.  I  hope  I  can  review 
the  present  situation  fairly  and  impas- 
sionately. 

Even  the  President  in  his  veto  message 
of  H.R.  3298  says  that  a  "grave  consti- 
tutional question"  is  involved.  On  that 
point  I  agree  with  him,  but  certainly  not 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  He  con- 
tends that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  mandate  a  restoration  of  the  water 
and  sewer  program  conflicts  with  the 
Executive  powers  allocated  him  by  the 
Constitution.  To  me  this  is  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  which 
I  believe  clearly  vests  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  the  responsibility 
for  enactment  of  laws  and  determination 
of  priorities  in  expenditures. 

What  we  have  here,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  the  decision  whether  to 
continue  a  program  that  has  raised  the 
standard  of  living  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans since  it  went  into  effect  in  1966, 
bringing  them  nmning  water  and  flush 
toilets — conveniences  that  most  of  us 
have  taken  for  granted  for  so  long  that 
we  have  forgotten  there  are  still  com- 
munities in  this  country  which  do  not 
have  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  program, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration— 
which  carries  it  out,  has  made  8,544  loans 
totaling  $1.6  bUlion,  and  3,363  grants 
totaling  $243  million.  These  funds  have 
aided  projects  giving  service  to  1,250,000 
families. 

As  I  am  sure  most  everyone  of  you 
know,  this  program  has  been  of  a  bi- 
partisan character  from  its  beginning. 
The  law  authorizing  it  dates  back  to  1965 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Poage- Aiken 
Act  because  the  esteemed  Vermont  Sen- 
ator joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  its 
passage. 

Ever  since  that  time  it  has  had  bi- 
partisan support,  and  I  hardly  need  to 
remind  you  that  only  last  year  our  Re- 
publican colleague.  Congressman  Del- 
BERT  Latta,  offered  the  amendment  to 
the  Rural  Development  Act  to  increase 
the  old  authorization  of  $100  million  an- 
nuaUy  to  $500  mUlion.  The  House  ap- 
proved his  amendment,  but  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  $300  million,  and  that  is  the 
figure  which  stayed  in  the  law.  The  ac- 
tual appropriation  was  only  $150  million 


or  about  what  the  President  is  now  ask- 
ing that  we  provide  for  international 
organizations  and  conferences. 

Now  the  President  himself  must  have 
thought  that  was  pretty  good  legislation. 
He  signed  it.  What  could  have  happened 
in  just  a  few  months  time  to  cause  him 
to  change  his  mind?  His  speech  writers,  I 
think,  must  have  been  listening  only  to 
uninformed  or  ill-informed  budget  offi- 
cials when  they  put  down  certain  words 
in  that  veto  message.  In  it  the  President 
refers  to  the  recently  terminated  water 
and  sewer  program,  and  say,  and  I  quote : 

For  many  years,  local  communities  have 
proudly  financed  and  built  their  own  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

Then  adds: 

Resurrection  of  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
program  would  serve  only  to  undercut  that 
tradition. 

I  think  that  this  gives  an  unfair  pic- 
ture, but  I  ask.  Was  this  not  just  as  true 
last  summer  when  the  President  praised 
and  approved  the  bill  as  it  is  today? 

As  I  read  the  veto  message,  it  saddens 
me  to  think  that  we  may  have  reached 
a  time  in  our  history  when  representative 
government  is  so  casually  repudiated;  a 
time  when  the  President's  unidentified 
advisers  seem  to  think  that  it  is  fashion- 
able to  insult  the  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity of  not  only  this  great  body,  but  also 
of  the  American  people;  a  time  when  a 
handful  of  men,  no  matter  how  intelli- 
gent or  capable — but  unknown  to  and 
unelected  by  the  people — act  as  if  they 
alone  were  ordained  to  determine  the 
priorities  of  our  RepubUc;  and  that, 
really,  is  what  we  are  talking  about — that 
is  the  real  issue.  Shall  ours  continue  to  be 
a  representative  democracy,  or  shall  it 
be  possibly  a  more  eflScient,  but  com- 
pletely totaUtarian  government? 

It  is  totally  inconceivable  to  me  that 
an  administration  which  ran  up  a 
greater  deficit  in  5  years  than  the  4 
preceding  administrations  did  in  25 
years,  could  come  to  this  Congress  and 
talk  about  fiscal  responsibility  as  if  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  had  just  been  dis- 
covered. Fiscal  responsibility  is  not  a 
concept  discovered  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Oh,  I  admit  that  if  you 
look  at  the  Presidrait's  last  four  budget 
requests,  you  can  readily  understand  that 
maybe  it  is  a  new  concept  for  them,  but 
many  of  us  have  been  preaching  fiscal 
responsibility  in  these  Chambers  before 
Richard  Nixon  was  ever  elected  to  the 
Congress.  This  Congress,  or  at  least  a 
great  preponderance  of  it  that  has  been 
here  since  1968,  has  itself  denied  the 
President  some  $30,000,000,000  in  his  four 
previous  budget  requests.  But  now,  when 
it  is  time  to  pay  the  piper,  when  even  the 
most  simple-minded  should  Imow  that 
there  is  not  enough  existing  tax  revenue 
to  finance  all  our  needs,  this  administra- 
tion is  worljing  day  and  night  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  the  totally  erroneous 
premise  that  it  is  the  Congress  who  is  at 
fault;  it  is  the  Congress  that  has  been 
irresponsible;  it  is  the  Congress  that  will 
cause  an  increase  in  taxes;  and  that  it  is 
the  Congress  who  is  playing  partisan 
pontics.  This  bill  of  goods,  my  friends,  is 
a  hoax — it  is  simply  not  the  truth.  I  have 
often  felt  that  I  and  my  colleagues  might 
be  spending  money  unwisely.  But  that  is 


not  the  question.  The  people  can  change 
their  Representatives  at  the  end  of  2 
years  if  they  do  not  like  the  way  we  han- 
dle their  business.  They  luiow  who  we  are. 
They  can  see  how  we  vote.  They  do  not 
know  who  is  making  decisions  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
neither  do  I  and  neither  do  you.  This,  my 
friends,  is  not  representative  government. 

The  President  says,  in  this  veto  mes- 
sage, that  he  asks  one  simple  question  in 
considering  this  bill: 

Would  this  program  Justify  an  increase  In 
taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  It? 

Now  this  sounds  like  a  noble  yardstick, 
but  did  the  administration  ask  this  same 
question  on  the  $6  billion  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  that  Is  already  proving  to  be  the 
hoax  that  many  of  us  predicted  it  would 
be?  Did  the  President  use  this  same  yard- 
stick when  he  obviously  committed  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  of  our  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
mimists?  Did  he  use  the  same  yardstick 
when  he  authorized  the  purchase  of  17 
new  helicopters  at  a  cost  of  $34,000,000 
to  replace  a  fieet  of  18-month-old  copters 
for  his  staff  to  flit  aroimd  in?  Would  not 
money  spent  on  Presidential  helicopters 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  need  for 
taxes  that  money  for  rural  water  systems 
will  have? 

I  submit  to  you,  my  friends,  that  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  glaring  examples 
of  hypocrisy.  It  is  high  time  that  we  ex- 
pose completely  to  the  American  people 
the  real  truth;  and  that,  plainly  and  sim- 
ply is — ^Who  is  going  to  determine  prior- 
ities in  this  Government — the  Congress 
or  the  President?  The  President's  veto 
message  has  much  to  say  about  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  I  speak  to  that  ques- 
tion as  I  have  to  that  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity— ^I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
needs  to  be  told  what  the  Constitution 
charges  it  to  do — I  believe  we  Imow  to 
the  individual,  what  that  charge  is.  and 
if  the  President  will  stop  using  every 
roadblock  in  the  book  to  hinder  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body,  we  will  discharge 
this  responsibility;  and,  I  think,  dis- 
charge it  well. 

I  cant  help  but  wonder  if  there  is  some 
kind  of  double  standard  invoked  in  this 
veto.  In  the  same  period  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  allocating  $243 
million  in  grants  under  this  program,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment allocated  a  total  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion to  our  cities  for  water  and  sewer 
grants.  Siu-ely  I  have  no  objection  to  help 
for  our  cities.  I  voted  for  it.  But  why  ap- 
ply a  different  standard? 

Now  in  this  controversy,  as  in  the 
others  caused  by  the  Presidential  orders 
terminating  or  drastically  curtailing 
some  long-standing  and  truly  worth- 
while farm  programs — such  as  REAP 
and  REA — I  wonder  what  kind  of  sense 
of  values  prevails  these  days  down  at  the 
White  House. 

Here,  while  issuing  an  order  depriving 
millions  of  Americans  a  chance  to  im- 
prove their  living  conditions,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  for  1974 
come  up  to  us  with  a  requested  increase 
in  appropriations  for  the  cultural  ac- 
coutrements of  our  society.  Here  are 
figures  taken  right  out  of  the  fiscal  1974 
budget:  For  the  sport  fisheries  and  wild- 
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life  $163  million.  That  is  $43  million 
more  than  is  Involved  in  this  vote.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  be  denied  sporting  opportiuities, 
but  will  not  this  expenditure  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  need  for  taxes  as  will 
a  similar  expenditure  for  sanitary  sewers 
in  Smalltown,  Ohio? 

I  feel  I  must  now  refer  to  one  other 
rather  minor  point  which  I  think  should 
not  go  imchallenged. 

The  veto  said  this  program  singles  out 
a  "relatively  small  group  of  people  to 
receive  Federal  grants"  to  help  build 
water  and  sewer  lines. 

Is  it  such  a  small  group  of  people  who 
are  affected  by  this  legislation? 

The  act  authorizes  aid  to  communities 
of  up  to  10,000  population.  Do  you  know 
how  many  Americans  live  in  rural 
America  as  defined  by  the  Library  of 
Congress — that  is,  on  farms  and  in 
towns  of  up  to  10,000.  The  total,  as  re- 
corded by  the  1970  census,  is  68,146,764 — 
or  a  third  of  our  national  population. 
But  regardless  of  their  number,  these 
rural  and  small  town  people  are  entitled 
to  the  same  opportunities  and  the  same 
aid  which  we  accord  to  other  people. 
This  veto  denies  them  this  equal  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  many  oc- 
casions, many  of  you  have  said;  and  yes, 
Richard  Nixon  has  said  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  solve  our  urban  problems  until 
we  first  give  rxxisl  America  a  chance  to 
retain  population.  If  we  fail  to  recognize 
this,  my  friends,  we  have  failed  not  only 
rural  America,  but  all  Americans  of  all 
ages,  all  races,  and  all  social  levels.  We 
have  been  guilty  of  using  hypocritical 
reasoning  to  save  them  money  by  com- 
pounding their  already  insurmountable 
problems. 

I  have  to  believe;  in  fact,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  President  himself  has  been 
totally  misinformed  about  the  absolute 
basic  needs  of  rural  America.  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  he  is  as  completely 
insensitive  as  this  veto  message  indicates. 
Fiuthermore,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive 
that  this  Congress,  for  purely  partisan 
political  reasons,  or  any  other  reasons, 
could  turn  its  back  on  these  needs  or,  for 
that  matter,  turn  its  back  on  its  own 
recorded  views  of  just  a  few  days  ago. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
exert  its  own  will — as  evidenced  by  our 
previous  vote  in  this  House  of  5  V2  to  1  in 
favor  of  this  program.  The  time  has  come 
to  stop  playing  a  game  of  tainted  rhetoric 
and  face  up  to  our  responsibilities.  Yes, 
the  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
affirm,  loud  end  clear,  to  the  people  and 
to  the  administration  that  it  is  the  peo- 
ple's elected  Representatives  who  will 
control  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax 
dollars  of  this  country  shall  be  spent. 

There  are  scores  of  problems  in  our 
Nation  today  that  need  the  immediate 
attention  of  this  Congress;  yet,  we  have 
spent  the  first  quarter  of  this  session  try- 
ing to  reassert  what  we,  with  the  specific 
approval  of  the  President,  have  already 
legally  done  in  prior  sessions.  Our  people 
cannot  afford  this  kind  of  inefficiency — 
this  kind  of  childish  game. 

If  the  President  feels  he  should  veto 
acts  of  Congress,  he  has  that  right,  but 
his  veto  should  be  within  the  time  speci- 
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necessary  ac- 


circumstances  should  he  praise  and  sign     *^°^  *<>  enforce  the  Conventii  »n,  including 


a  bill,  before  the  election. 


this  case,  and  then  after  U  e  election  ex 
coriate  and  repudiate  the  very  program 
he  had  so  recently  endorsa  1. 


as  he  did,  in 


FOR 

ATLANTIC 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVl^JTION 
CONSERVATION       OP 
TUNAS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  ahd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  n  imarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  aqd  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  SpeaAr,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  at  the  "equest  of  the 
administration,  which  givt  s  effect  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tuniis.  A  draft  of 
this  bill  came  with  an  exeoutive  commu- 
nication from  the  Stat<  Department 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  referred  U 1  the  subcom- 
mittee I  chair,  the  Subcon  mittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizationj  and  Move- 
ments. 

I  place  into  the  Record  the  executive 
communication  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment dated  March  16,  19'  3,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  in  reducing.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Interna  ional  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  hi  .s  scheduled  a 
public  hearing  to  consider  this  bill  on 
Tuesday,  April  17.  The  material  follows: 
Departmei  t  of  State, 
Washington,    DC,    Mai  ch    16,    1973. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representt  tives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  enclosed  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl,  "To  give  (  ffect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  tl  le  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14, 1966.  by  the  United  S  ates  of  America 
and  Other  Countries,  and  for  i  ither  purposes". 
We  recommend  that  It  be  en  u:ted. 

The  International  Convent  on  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  igned  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966.  and  ben  inafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Convention",  enl  Bred  Into  force 
March  21,  1969,  after  being  ra  Ifled  or  adhered 
to  by  seven  countries.  Including  the  United 
States.  The  countries  now  pt  rty  to  the  Con- 
vention are  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Ohana, 
Japan,  Korea,  Morocco,  Poi  tugal,  Senegal, 
South  Africa,  Spain  and  th«  United  States. 
The  Dominican  Republic,  C  »bon  and  Ven- 
ezuela have  signed  the  Convi  ntlon  but  have 
not  yet  ratified  It.  The  Con'  entlon  remains 
open  to  adherence  by  any  Go  'ernment  which 
Is  a  member  of  the  United  N  itions  or  of  any 
of  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  Convention  was  a  i  esponse  to  the 
rapidly  Increasing  exploltat  on  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  tuna  resources  by  fish  irmen  of  a  large 
number  of  nations  of  Eup  ipe,  Africa,  the 
Americas  and  Asia.  It  reflect  >  the  conviction 
of  the  fishery  experts  of  th<  se  nations  that 
there  Is  danger  of  overfishing  and  a  decline  in 
the  productivity  of  the  stoc:  ;s  of  tunas  and 
tuna-like  fishes  unless  an  eff(  ctive  program  of 
International  cooperation  1 1  research  and 
conservation  is  implemented, 

The  Convention  establlst  es  an  Interna- 
tional CommlssiMi  for  Coni  ervatlon  of  the 
Atlantic  Tunas  to  coordlnat  *,  and  If  neces- 
sary carry  out,  scientific  rea  arch  on  the  At- 
lantic tunas  and  recommen(  Joint  measures 
to  maintain  the  peculations  at  levels  which 
will  permit  the  maximum  si  stalnable  catch. 
The  Convention  obliges  the  ( Contracting  Par- 
ties to  be  represented  by  I  elegates  on  the 
Commission,  to  furni^  stai  istical  and  bio- 
logical Information  for  the  O  immlsslon's  use, 
to  apply  the  duly  adopted  r(  commendations 


Commission 
recommenda- 


collaboratlon  in  setting  up  an  international 
enforcement  system.  Since  its  fl^t  meetmg  in 
December  1969,  the  Commission  has  been  la 
its  organizational  stages.  This  irocess  is  now 
essentially  completed,  and  thq 
has  made  Its  first  regulatory 
tions  In  November  1972. 

Although  the  United  States  hks  ratified  the 
Convention,  new  legislation  In  required  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  In  addition  to  au 
thorlzatlon  for  appointment  of  Commission- 
ers to  represent  It  on  the  Cojimlsslon  and 
authorization  for  the  Commissioners  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee,  legislation  Is 
required  to  receive  and  accept  or  object  to 
conservation  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  under  the  Conven  tlon,  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  regula  Ions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  compl  anoe  by  U.S. 
fishermen  with  the  duly  accepted  conserva- 
tion measures  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  cooperate  In  canrlng  out  the 
scientific  and  other  programs  oi  the  Commis- 
sion. The  proposed  bill  provldds  the  specific 
legislative  authority  needed  for  the  discharge 
of  these  treaty  obligation  b;'  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  like  provliilons  in  other 
statutes  Implementing  flsherj  agreements, 
such  as  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the  '  ^Ina  Conven- 
ventions  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  gives  a  i  hort  title  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Sectltm  2  defines  certain  t<  rms  used  In 
the  bUl. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point three  Commissioners,  t  le  maximum 
number  of  representatives  permitted  each 
country  by  the  Convention,  sllpulates  that 
they  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  establishes  certala  criteria  for 
their  selection  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
representative  of  the  Interestel  public  and 
Government  sectors. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Con  mlssloners  to 
appoint  an  advisory  commltte<  of  from  five 
to  twenty  persons  representatlD  e  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  concerned  with  Jitlantlc  tuna 
fisheries,  to  serve  without  comp  ensatlon.  The 
rights  and  functions  of  the  advisers  are  pre- 
scribed and  are  the  same  as  thoi  le  of  members 
of  similar  advisory  commltteej  provided  by 
statute  for  other  international  fishery  com- 
missions. 

The  classification  of  Commissioners  and 
members  of  the  adviscH-y  comml  ttee  as  special 
or  regular  government  employiies,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  confiict  of  Interest  laws. 
Is  covered  under  existing  law,  a  t  18  USC  202- 
209. 

Subsection  5(a)  authorizes  tt  e  Secretary  of 
State,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
ceive and  deal  appropriately  w;  th  communi- 
cations from  the  Commission,  ivlth  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  C  >nmfierce  and, 
with  respect  to  enforcement,  th  s  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Departn  eut  of  Trans- 
portation. The  purpose  of' the  :)rocedure  au- 
thorized is  to  ensure  that  conse  rvation  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  Con  mission  shall 
not  be  applied  to  U.S.  fishermi  n  If  their  re- 
jection by  another  Contracting  Party  or  other 
Parties  would  make  their  application  inef- 
fective for  accomplishing  the  p  irposes  of  the 
Convention. 

Subsection  5(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  State,  In  consultation  wit  ti  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Sei  retary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Ccast  Guard  Is 
operating,  to  enter  Into  Intern  itlonal  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  mplementing 
regulations  binding  on  the  Parties.  Such 
Implementation  may  Include  enforcement 
which  could  Involve  Inspectloi  i  of  U.S.  ves- 
sels and  catches  by  foreign  enf  srcement  offi- 
cers as  well  as  by  U.S.  enforc*  ment  officers. 
This  provision  relates  specific:  lly  to  Article 
IX,  paragraph  3  of  the  Convi  ntlon,  which 
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calls  the  International  collaboration  for  the 
Implementation  and  enforcement  of  Con- 
vention provisions. 

Subsection  6(a)  prescribes  the  procedures 
for  promulgation  of  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
that  are  effective  for  the  United  States.  This 
subsection  also  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  States  and  the  Conmionwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  authorize  them  to  func- 
tion as  Federal  law  enforcement  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  enforcement 
activities  under  the  Act.  The  enforcement 
activities  of  such  State  officers  In  regard  to 
foreign  flag  vessels  will  be  limited  to  the 
fisheries  zone.  Subsection  6(b)  places  en- 
forcement responsibility  primarily  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  authorizes  regulations  for 
procedures  and  methods  of  enforcement. 
Publication  of  proposed  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  a  public  hearmg  are 
provided  for  generally  under  the  require- 
ments of  6  U.S.C.  553.  This  Section  does  not 
contain  an  import  embargo  provision  simi- 
lar to  that  In  subsection  6(c)  of  the  Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950.  The  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-219  contains  a  general  embargo  pro- 
vision which  Is  applicable  to  situations 
arising  imder  the  Convention. 

Subsection  7(a)  makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  in  charge  of  a  fishing  vessel  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  In  violation  of  any 
regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
for  any  person  knowingly  to  deal  In  or  be  In 
possession  of  fish  taken  In  violation  of  such 
regulations. 

Subsections  7(b)  and  7(c)  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  persons  aboard  any  fishing  vessel  of 
the  United  States  to  fail  to  keep  records  and 
make  reports  required  by  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  refuse  to  stop  and 
show  such  records,  catch,  equipment  to  a 
duly  authorized  official  and  permit  Interroga- 
tion of  persons  on  board  the  vessel. 

Subsections  7(d)  and  7(e)  prescribe  maxi- 
mum fines  of  (25,000  for  a  first  violation  and 
160,000  for  subsequent  vlolatltm  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  and  (5,000  for  a  first  violation  and 
915,000  for  subsequent  violations  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  Subsection  7(f)  prescribes  maxi- 
mum penalties  of  $5,000  fine  and  six  months 
imprlsomnent  for  a  first  violation,  and  $15,- 
000  fine  and  one  year  imprisonment  for  sub- 
sequent violations  of  subsection  (c).  Sub- 
section 7(g)  provides  that  all  fish  taken  or 
retamed  In  violation  of  sul>sectlon  (a)  or  the 
monetary  value  of  such  fish  may  be  forfeited. 

Subsection  7(h)  makes  aU  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture  and 
condemnation  of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the 
customs  law  applicable  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  8(a)  prescribes  bow  enforce- 
ment shall  be  carried  out.  It  states  that  any 
person  authorized  to  carry  out  enforcement 
activities  imder  the  Act  may  board  and  In- 
spect any  vessel  and  its  catch  in  the  waters 
of  the  Convention  area;  arrest,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  regulations  Issued 
thereunder;  execute  warrants  and  processes; 
and  seize  any  fish  found  atx>ard  a  vessel  in 
violation  of  the  Act  or  regulations  Issued 
under  the  Act.  Subsection  8(b)  provides  au- 
thority for  duly  authorized  officials  of  either 
the  United  States  or  another  Contracting 
Party  to  carry  out  enforcement  activities 
with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  party  to  the 
extent  authorized  imder  the  Convention  or 
by  agreements  concluded  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 5(b).  This  provision  insures  that  the 
Umted  SUtes  can  participate  hi  systems  of 
International  enforcement  established  in  ac- 
cord with  Article  IX,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Convention,  which  calls  for  International  col- 
laboration for  the  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement  of  Convention  provisions.  Sub- 
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section  8(c)  provides  that  execution  of  any 
warrant  or  process  or  seizure  of  any  fish 
vmder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be 
stayed  upon  posting  of  a  sufficient  bond  by 
the  accused. 

Subsection  9(a)  authorizes  the  United 
States  Conunissioners  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of 
agencies  of  Federal,  State  and  private  institu- 
tions and  organizations  in  carrymg  out  the 
research  function  of  the  Commission  under 
Article  IV  of  the  Convention.  Subsection  9(b) 
authorizes  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  in  scientific  and  other 
programs  upon  request  of  the  Commission. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that  none  of  th3 
prohibitions  deriving  from  the  Act,  or  thoee 
contamed  in  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
State,  shall  prevent  the  Commission  from 
carrying  out  or  authorizing  fishing  opera- 
tions and  biological  experiments  for  purposes 
of  Its  scientific  Investigations  or  discharging 
any  other  duties  prescribed  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Subsection  9(d)  states  that  the  Act  does 
not  alter  the  existing  sovereignty  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  their  presently  defined 
territorial  waters. 

Section  10  authorizes  appropriation  of  the 
sums  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  Act,  including  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  United  States  share  of  the  Joint  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  as  provided  in 
Article  X  of  the  Convention. 

Section  11  is  a  standard  separabUity  clause. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

A  letter  similar  in  content  is  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Marshaix  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


WHY  DID  IT  COST  $300  MILLION  TO 
SELL  WHEAT  ABROAD  WHEN 
UNITED  STATES  HAD  CORNER  ON 
WORLD  WHEAT  MARKET? 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  United  States  had 
a  corner  on  the  world  wheat  market  last 
summer,  but  it  still  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $300  million  to  sell  American 
wheat  abroad.  Although  no  dishonesty 
has  been  demonstrated,  there  was  unbe- 
lievable mismanagement  by  tlie  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  has  used  an  export 
subsidy  for  wheat  to  promote  foreign 
sales  when  our  domestic  price  is  above 
the  world  price.  Was  tliat  the  situation 
last  summer?  No,  it  was  not.  The  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  let  it  be  known  that 
they  had  no  more  wheat  to  sell  after 
transacting  sales  with  the  Russians  in 
March.  By  July,  after  a  severe  drought 
in  Russia,  and  droughts  in  India  and 
China,  and  with  poor  crop  pr«ftpects  in 
Australia  and  Argentina,  the  United 
States  held  only  available  stocks  of 
wheat.  Our  domestic  market  therefore 
became  the  focal  point  to  establish  the 
world  prict  for  any  foreign  sales.  If  de- 
mand developed,  a  normal  market  would 
respond  with  Increased  prices  and  there- 
fore no  need  for  the  export  subsidy — the 
purchaser  pays  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
saves. 


The  Australian  smd  Canadian  Wheat 
Boards  were  concerned  with  the  USDA's 
continuation  of  its  export  subsidy  policy 
and  alarmed  that  the  Department  sought 
to  maintain  a  low  world  wheat  price. 
The  Australian  Wheat  Board  on  July 
24  advised  the  USDA  in  strong  language: 

It  Is  our  positive  and  unequivocal  view  that 
because  of  the  marked,  albeit,  unexpected 
change  in  the  world  demand  and  world 
supply  situation  there  Is  no  longer  any  Jus- 
tification or  logical  reason  why  prices  should 
not  be  advanced. 

The  Australians  noted  the  Russian  de- 
mand for  wheat,  their  own  poor  crops, 
the  Canadian  situation  of  no  wheat  to 
sell  and  protested  the  upward  trend  in 
U.S.  export  subsidy  to  maintain  net 
prices  at  about  imchanged  levels.  The 
Australian  Wheat  Board  continued: 

Frankly,  we  cannot  envision  any  more 
propitious  circumstances  than  exist  at  pres- 
ent for  an  Increase  In  world  price  levels. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  agreed, 
writing  to  the  USDA: 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  reflect  your 
market  strength  under  export  price  rather 
than  counteracting  the  market  increase 
through  additional  subsidy. 

They  said  let  the  world  price  seek  its 
own  level — do  not  subsidize  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  USDA  persisted  in 
raising  the  export  subsidy  imtil  the  first 
of  September  when  it  peaked  at  47  cents 
per  bushel,  and  only  abandoned  It  on 
September  22,  1972,  by  which  time  the 
Treasury  was  obligated  to  pay  to  grain 
exporting  companies  $300  million.  De- 
spite Canadian  and  Australian  warnings, 
and  urging  by  the  European  Common 
Market  Community  to  let  the  world  price 
of  wheat  seek  its  own  level  at  a  more 
realistic  price,  the  Department  continu- 
ally assured  grain  exporting  firms  dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August  that  the  ex- 
port subsidy  would  be  raised  when 
needed,  promising  them  that  any  foreign 
wheat  sales  would  be  guaranteed  at  $1.63 
per  bushel.  Of  course,  this  gave  the  Rus- 
sians and  any  other  foreign  purchasers 
a  bargain  price  below  what  would  be  the 
normal  market  price  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer made  up  the  difference  through 
the  U.S.  export  subsidy. 

The  subsidy  went  to  the  grain  export- 
ing companies  and  the  foreign  country 
benefited.  Later  when  dollar  devalua- 
tions followed,  the  Russians  on  two- 
thirds  of  their  purchase  received  an- 
other 10 -percent  windfall. 

This  siiigle -minded  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Department  officials  led  them 
into  a  series  of  goofs. 

First.  Although  agricultural  attache 
representatives"  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment portrayed  the  diastic  Russian 
drought,  little  publicity,  and  even  less 
evaluation  was  given  by  the  Department 
to  the  strong  position  of  U.S.  foreign 
wheat  sales.  It  is  also  notable  that  the 
warnings  from  the  Australian  and  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Boards  were  not  revealed 
and  were  kept  secret  as  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  diplomatic  immunity  rather  than 
significant  documents  of  market  condi- 
tions which  wheat  producers  and  all  the 
grain  trade  as  well  as  the  public  were  en- 
titled to  know. 

Second.  When  the  world's  record  sale 
of  wheat  was  made  on  July  5  by  Conti- 
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nental  Grain  Co.  to  Russia— 146  million 
bushels — ^no  public  announcement  was 
made.  The  Department  claimed  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  sale  at  that  time, 
but  Continental  later  told  me  they  had 
informed  the  Department  of  the  sale 
and  the  amount  prior  to  signing  the 
contract  to  make  certain  the  export  sub- 
sidy would  be  allowed  to  increase  as 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  $1.63  per 
bushel,  Russian  contract  price,  would  be 
protected  for  them. 

Third.  Pronouncements  from  the  De- 
partment during  this  period  continued 
to  hold  that  the  world  price  of  wheat  was 
$1.63  despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Their  August  1  price  and  demand  situ- 
ation report  told  farmers  they  should 
expect  about  the  same  price  for  their 
wheat  as  the  year  before  when  it  was 
apparent  to  USDA  officials  and  other 
insiders  that  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
huge  Russian  sales  became  public  the 
wheat  market  would  boom.  It  advanced 
50  percent  within  30  days. 

Fourth.  While  sales  by  grain  com- 
panies in  addition  to  Continental  were 
being  made  to  Russia  in  July  and  early 
August,  the  Department  continued  to 
assure  exporting  companies  that  the 
U.S.  subsidy  would  be  increased  as 
needed,  and  it  was.  By  late  Augiist, 
after  warnings  by  other  administration 
officials  that  the  export  subsidy  could  not 
be  justified,  the  Department  called  a 
meeting  of  the  grain  exporting  firms 
and  announced  an  unprecedented  week- 
long  period  of  increasing  export  subsidy 
allowances  to  protect  the  $1.63  per  bushel 
price.  They  rose  to  a  peak  of  47  cents  per 
bushel   that  week. 

This  all  set  in  motion  a  series  of  trans- 
actions provided  by  USDA  regulations 
that  permit  grain  exporting  firms  other 
consideration  for  foreign  wheat  sales. 
During  the  past  several  years  changes 
in  export  regulations  seem  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  grain  firms.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
a  sale  to  register  for  the  export  subsidy. 
As  an  example,  here  is  the  effect  in  five 
cases  where  the  cost  of  export  subsidy 
totaled  ^581,632.  Had  exporters  been  re- 
quired to  register  on  the  date  of  the  sales, 
cost  of  the  export  subsidy  would  have 
been  $225,576  or  $326,056  less. 

Grain  companies  can  and  do  trade  in 
the  subsidy  contracts  by  giving  waivers 
of  subsidy  entitlement  from  one  company 
to  another,  a  type  of  speculation  which 
may  provide  a  neat  margin  of  profit  to  a 
grain  company  without  increasing  sales. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  subsidy,  the 
Department's  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration pays  exporters  a  carrying  charge 
increment  to  cover  the  estimated  costs 
of  owning  wheat  for  delivery  in  future 
periods.  CCC  pays  1/20  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  per  day  for  winter  wheat,  and 
two  exporting  companies  estimate  they 
gained  additional  revenues  of  about 
5  cents  per  bushel  through  this  means 
for  the  wheat  they  sold  to  Russia. 

On -August  31.  1972,  the  Department's 
CCC  sold  60  million  bushels  of  wheat 
to  Continental  Grain  Co.  at  $2.08  per 
bushel  delivered  to  the  gulf  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Department's  Export  Mar- 
keting Service  set  a  domestic  price  for 
subsidy  compensation  at  $2.11 3^  per 
bushel.  There  is.  Department  officials 
state,  additional  costs  for  the  exporting 


company  to  load  the  wl  eat  on  a  ship  at 
the  gulf.  However,  I  d  )  not  believe  it 
takes  up  all  of  the  dli  'erence  between 
the  two  prices.  There  t  re  other  similar 
sales  from  CCC  stocks  i  rith  this  type  of 
arrangement,  one  of  wh  Ich  on  the  same 
date  CCC  sold  7  million  bushels  at  $2.07 
providing  an  additiona  1-cent  margin 
th£in  that  was  granted  i  or  Continental's 
60  million  bushels. 

The  Department's  exi  ort  subsidy  pol- 
icy early  last  July  onl^  slightly  frac- 
tured the  Treasury.  Ha  'ing  made  com- 
mitments to  guarante<  the  exporting 
companies  increases  in  the  export  sub- 
sidy, they  foimd  themse  ves  in  a  rapidly 
developing  web  and  the; '  were  reluctant 
to  cut  themselves  free. 

But  the  fractures  be  ame  serious  as 
the.  subsidy,  despite  all  l  tie  objections  of 
the  Australian  and  C  inadian  Wheat 
Boards,  was  raised  in  d;nial  of  Yankee 
commonsense  giving  Russia  a  bargain 
and  American  taxpayer;  a  gouge.  This 
Treasury  fracture  was  compounded  by 
carrying  charge  increments  and  other 
allowances  made  for  i  rain  exporting 
firms  under  circumstai  ices  that  were 
supposed  to  help  them.  ]  [owever,  this  aU 
occurred  \frhen  our  don  estic  price  was 
the  world  price  and,  th  jrefore,  did  not 
require  the  export  subsi(  y  nor  the  other 
fringe  benefits  to  encours  ge  foreign  sales. 

The  Department  has  n  3t  evaluated  the 
operation  and  effectiveni  iss  of  the  wheat 
export  subsidy  prograni  for  24  years. 
Who  runs  it?  A  group  ol  chefs  has  their 
spoons  in  the  soup  stirring  and  tasting 
and  at  times  there  is  a  { reat  lack  of  co- 
ordination. It  may  be  ha  ppenstance,  but 
the  number  of  USDA  gi  ain  officials  ac- 
quired from  private  grai  i  firms  or  leav- 
ing the  Department  tc  become  grain 
company  officials  refiecta  a  compatibility 
that  leads  to  an  extreme  sly  friendly  un- 
derstanding. 

There  are  a  great  n  miber  of  loose 
ends  that  need  to  be  sorted  out.  Apolo- 
gists for  the  policies  of  the  Department 
claim  that  while  erratics  and  uncoordi- 
nated, they  only  look  ba4  now  from  the 
advantage  of  hindsight.  A  fair,  objective 
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(Mr.  MAYNE  asked 
mission  to  address  the 
and  to  revise  and  extend 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr. 
the  House  Banking  and 
mittee  voted  to  roll  backlall 


events  leading 
by  the  Aus- 


assessment  would  cite  th  > 

up  to  the  July  wamini  s  _.    . 

tralian  and  Canadian  Wl  leat  Boards  and 
the  previous  reports  of  igricultural  at- 
taches, and  then  conclude  that  the  De- 
partment's   bullheaded    ^ „. 

increasing  the  export  sibsidy  was  pe- 
culiar policy. 

For  continued  unraveling  and  for  eval 
uation  of  deeper  motivations  than  just 
"erratic"  or  "peculiar  policy"  on  the  part 
of  Department  officials!  an  in-depth 
study  by  an  appropriet;  congressional 
committee  is  clearly  in  oi  der 

While  the  same  set  o  circumstances 
may  not  face  us  now,  t  le  mismanage- 
ment of  $300  million  can:  lot  be  shrugged 
off  as  high  jinks  finance] 
appreciate. 


that  taxpayers 


MUST    BE 


was  given  per- 

f  or  1  minute 

lis  remarks  and 


Spe  iker, 


last  week 
[Currency  Com- 
prlces,  rents. 


and  interest  rates  to  the  level  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  day  phase  n  e  ided.  The  vote 
was  26  to  12  with  22  of  23  Democrats 
supporting  the  rollback.  Tl  lis  drastic  pro- 
posal has  received  wide  publicity  and 
caused  deep  concern  amor  g  citizens  who 
fear  the  House  might,  juit  might  be  ir- 
responsible and  ill-informed  enough  to 
let  it  stand. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  particularly  to 
those  Democratic  Member  s  who  have  an 
awareness  of  the  probleris  of  agricul- 
ture and  a  knowledge  of  sconomics  not 
to  let  this  ill-conceived  an  3  ruinous  pro- 
posal move  any  further  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  The  counl  ry  has  a  right 
to  expect  us  to  turn  froni  the  headline 
hunting  and  sensationalism  of  recent 
days  and  again  tackle  tl^e  problems  of 
inflation  with  a  little  reasonableness  and 
commonsense. 

A  rollback  to  January  10  would  be 
counter  to  every  sound  eionomic  prin- 
ciple and  would  seriously  jeopardize  our 
urgent  efforts  to  correct  tl  le  present  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand.  I 
will  leave  it  to  others  to  dii  cuss  the  dam- 
aging impact  of  such  a  rol  back  on  those 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Bu1  as  far  as  the 
Nation's  livestock  industrj  is  concerned, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would 
be  a  terrible  disaster.  It  would  also  be  a 
complete  breach  of  faith  with  farmers 
who  have  been  urged  not  only  by  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  braiches  of  their 
Government,  but  also  by  o  -ganized  labor 
and  consumer  groups  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  increase  production. 

Livestock  feeders  have  in  good  faith 
taken  up  this  challenge  hr  maintaining 
and  expanding  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed,  even  though  the  prl;e  of  replace- 
ment feeder  cattle  to  them  have  gone  up 
sharply  since  January  10,  |  like  all  other 
costs  of  livestock  production.  To  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  recover  their  ac- 
tual costs  through  a  rollback  would  not 
only  stifle  all  incentive  to  I  increase  pro- 
duction but  would  in  fact  provoke  sharp 
cutbacks.  It  would  also  haf  e  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  livestock  influstry's  long- 
range  capability  to  feed  the  American 
people  by  forcing  many  [smaller  pro- 
ducers out  of  business. 

Since  the  committee's  iiction  I  have 
talked  with  many  independent  farmers 
who  run  small-  and  medium-sized  live- 
stock feeding  operations  it-  my  State  of 
Iowa.  They  tell  me  a  Januapry  10  rollback 
would  inflict  such  heavy  losses  upon 
them  that  many  would  hav  e  to  withdraw 
from  livestock  feeding  and  perhaps  from 
farming  altogether.  After  20  years  of 
low  prices  they  simply  hav  s  been  imable 
to  biiild  sufficient  financial  reserves  to 
withstand  such  losses. 

Now  that  they  are  finally  beginning 
to  get  an  adequate  return  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  v  ould  not  only 
deny  them  the  fruits  of  tleir  labor  and 
investment,  but  hit  them  with  stagger- 
ing losses  to  boot.  Surely  vre  will  not  let 
this  gross  injustice  be  perpetrated  on 
livestock  farmers  who,  after  struggling 
along  for  so  many  years  a'  submarginal 
prices,  have  recently  demo:  istrated  their 
ability  to  move  increase!  supplies  to 
market  if  given  reasonabh  price  incen- 
tives. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  bet  ter  calculated 
to  drive  our  family  farmers  from  the 
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livestock  business  than  a  rollback  which 
would  block  them  from  recovering  in- 
creased costs  and,  of  course,  any  chance 
for  profit.  They  at  present  provide 
healthy  competition  for  the  big  pro- 
ducers which  is  very  definitely  in  the 
consumer's  interest.  If  you  think  meat 
prices  are  high  now,  just  wait  imtil  in- 
dependent, family-sized  operators  are 
squeezed  out  and  the  consiuning  public 
is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tlie  giant 
corporate-owned  feedlots. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  not  to  let  this  happen  to  the 
American  people.  Let  us  unite  in  making 
sure  the  rollback  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  promptly  and  decisively 
defeated. 

THE  GAMBLING  CRAZE— AN  IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE APPROACH  TO  REV- 
ENUE RAISING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
lELSoN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patmai.)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
craze  of  gambling  as  an  easy  road  to 
enrich  the  public  coffers  is  gaining  favor 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  tragic  development. 

The  Nation's  leaders — both  in  and  out 
of  government — have  been  negligent  in 
their  failure  to  speak  up  and  denounce 
this  move  to  place  legal  sanctions  be- 
hind a  variety  of  gambling  schemes. 

These  schemes — whether  they  provide 
for  betting  on  horses,  numbers,  lotteries, 
or  sports  events — are  being  packaged  tn 
typical  Madison  Avenue  style.  We  are 
told  that  a  little  gambling — backed  by 
the  State — will  help  educate  children  and 
provide  other  social  benefits.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  education  and  social  serv- 
ices will  go  by  the  boards  if  we  do  not 
promote  lotteries  and  State-operated 
gambling  parlors. 

This  is  the  purest  form  of  hogwash. 
Gambling  and  education  have  nothing 
in  common  and  it  is  sad  indeed  to  see 
State  officials  hide  these  gambling  opera- 
tions behind  the  legitimate  needs  of 
schoolchiildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  happy  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  I  am  morally  opposed 
to  gambling  whether  it  has  the  Imprint 
of  the  State  or  whether  It  is  operated 
by  some  gangster  element.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  simk  to  the  point 
where  gambling  is  our  only  resort  when 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  provide 
State  and  local  governmental  services. 

We  are  told  that  these  schemes  should 
be  allowed  because  we  already  have — in 
many  areas — illegal  gambling.  Yes.  I  am 
.^sure  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  illegal 
gambling  in  many  of  our  States.  But  this 
seems  a  poor— a  pitifully  weak— argu- 
ment for  State-operated  gaming  institu- 
tions. Surely  we  are  not  saying  that  the 
State  should  start  operating — for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue — those  things 
which  now  flourish  illegally  under  or- 
ganized crime. 

If  we  are  to  take  this  criteria,  then  we 
are  going  to  hear  suggestions  for  the 
legalization  of  prostitution  which  un- 
doubtedly would  raise  additional  revenue 
for  the  States  and  I  suppose  there  are 
some  who  would  tell  us  that  this  activ- 
ity—if run  by  the  State— would  benefit 


schoolchildren.  We  are  well  aware  that 
a  great  deal  of  illegal  drug  traffic  exists 
in  our  major  cities  and  I  hope  we  are  not 
approaching  the  day  where  someone 
suggests  that  we  raise  revenue  through 
State-operated  drug  dispensaries. 

No,  my  colleagues,  we  cannot  use  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  illegal 
gambling  existing  in  this  country  as  an 
excuse  for  the  State  entering  into  the 
activity.  This  makes  no  sense — common, 
book,  or  horse. 

But  my  objections,  Mr.  Speaker,  go 
well  beyond  the  question  of  morality. 
Gambling  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
is  a  "cop-out"  of  great  magnitude. 

Actually,  these  gambling  schemes  are 
designed  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
and  the  unsuspecting  while  the  big 
boys — the  rich — continue  to  enjoy  low 
tax  rates  and  a  multitude  of  tax  loop- 
holes. It  is  easier  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
a  little  legal  gambling  operation  than  to 
face  up  to  the  huge  lobbies  which  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  tax  loopholes  for 
the  banks,  the  corporations,  and  the 
wealthy. 

These  State-operated  lotteries  are  a 
regressive  form  of  taxation.  We  do  not 
see  the  big  sleek  Cadillacs  pulling  up  to 
the  front  doors  of  these  government-op- 
erated betting  parlors.  It  is  the  little  man 
who  hopes  that  he  can  convert  his  weekly 
grocery  money  into  some  grsmdiose 
sweepstakes  winning  that  will  put  him 
on  easy  street  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Week  after  week,  it  is  this  little  guy 
who  shells  out  the  money  which  keeps 
the  lottery — the  off-track  betting  par- 
lors— the  parimutuel  horseracing — go- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  wealthy  go  about 
their  business  while  the  State  exacts  this 
additional  toll  on  the  less  well-to-do. 

Gambling  is  of  course  vei-y  appealing 
to  many  people  who  exist  on  limited 
means  and  who  have  little  to  brighten 
their  daily  lives.  They  hope  that  some- 
how their  bets  can  change  their  entire 
life.  But  the  odds— as  the  States  well 
know — are  heavily  weighted  against 
them  and  many  of  these  people  sink 
large  percentages  of  theii-  wages  into 
these  long-shot  wagers. 

It  often  means  that  families  do  with- 
out food  and  clothing  because  these 
State-operated  and  city-operated  gam- 
bling institutions  have  di-ained  away 
their  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  theoretical 
possibihty.  Take  the  example  which  re- 
cently came  to  light  in  New  York  City 
where  a  grand  jury  returned  an  indict- 
ment for  grand  larceny  against  a  man 
who  had  been  charged  with  stealing 
$81,000  from  his  employer  to  make  bets — 
not  with  some  illegal  bookie — but  with 
the  city-opeiated  off-track  betting 
parlors. 

The  newspapers  have  also  caniBd 
stories  in  recent  months  of  a  (jovernment 
official  who  lost  his  position  because  of 
huge  gambling  losses  apparently  in- 
cm-red  in  parimutuel  betting  at  race- 
tracks operated  under  the  sanction  of 
the  State  of  Mai-yland. 

There  are  many  cases,  of  course,  which 
never  receive  the  glare  of  publicity.  These 
involve  the  great  masses  of  silent  losers 
who  gamble  away  their  wages  and  sav- 
ings in  search  of  some  pie-in-the-sky. 
This  something-for-nothing  philosophy 
plays  on  basic  human  wealcnesses  and  it 


is  highly  regrettable  that  any  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  or  local — trades 
on  this  weakness. 

We  are  often  told  that  gambling — if 
opei-ated  by  the  local  or  State  govern- 
meiitG — will  be  clean  and  aboveboard 
and  will  drive  away  the  bookies  and 
other  illegal  types  who  traditionally  feed 
on  this  human  desire  to  gamble.  But 
what  has  happened  is  that  members  of 
bookmaking  syndicates  have  moved  right 
in  and  have  been  benefited  by  illegal 
gambling  operations. 

Earlier  this  year,  nine  members  of  a 
bookmaking  syndicate  were  arrested  in 
New  York  and  charged  with  taking  il- 
legal bets  on  horseracing  and  other 
sports  from  customers  at  off-track  bet- 
ting parlors — betting  parlors  operated  by 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Howard  Samuels,  chairman  of  the  Off- 
Track  Betting  Corp.,  described  the  situa- 
tion in  this  manner: 

They  have  been  approaching  our  customers 
In  our  offices,  telling  them  they  don't  have 
to  wait  in  line  to  bet  with  them  and  offer- 
ing quick  service  in  placing  and  collecting 
wagers. 

They  have  also  taken  bets  from  them  on 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey — sports  ac- 
tion which  we  are  not  permitted  to  handle. 
They  have  also  offered  credit. 

So  in  the  words  of  the  man  who  op- 
erates New  York  City's  gambling  opera- 
tions, the  bookies  have  been  moving  right 
in  with  their  old  customers. 

No  one  knows  how  widespread  this 
situation  is,  but  it  is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  think  that  the  simple  legal- 
ization of  gambling  will  eliminate  its 
draw  for  organized  crime.  In  my  opin- 
ion, organized  crime  is  helped  when  the 
State  puts  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
gambling. 

These  betting  parlors  apparently  are 
something  less  than  garden  spots  in  the 
community.  There  have  been  reports  of 
debris  piling  up  in  the  shops  while  winos, 
panhandlers,  and  derelicts  wander 
through  the  parlors. 

One  guard  in  a  New  York  off-track 
betting  parlor  described  his  work  situa- 
tion in  this  manner; 

Every  day,  I  have  to  throw  out  a  few  winos 
or  gviys  using  bad  language.  Sometimes  I 
have  to  break  up  a  fight,  and  once  I  had  to 
call  the  cops  to  get  a  drug  addict  out.  He 
said  he  was  playing  horses  but  all  he  was 
doing  was  nodding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kefauver  Committee 
debunked  the  idea  that  legalized  gam- 
bling would  drive  out  the  gangster  ele- 
ment. In  a  report  filed  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. Senator  Kefauver  stated : 

The  legalization  of  gambling  would  not 
terminate  the  widespread  predatory  activities 
of  criminal  gangs  and  syndicates.  The  his- 
tory of  legalized  gambling  in  Nevada  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  gives  no  assur- 
ance that  mobsters  and  racketeers  can  be 
converted  into  responsible  businessmen 
through  the  simple  process  of  obtaining  State 
and  local  licenses  for  their  gambling  enter- 
prises. Gambling,  moreover,  historically  has 
been  associated  with  cheating  and  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  not  seen  any  workable 
proposal  for  controlled  gambling  which 
would  eliminate  the  gangster  or  the  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Chi-istian  Science  Monitor  sur- 
veyed Great  Britain  and  called  attention 
to  the  gangster  element  that  has  mo\  cd 
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in  with  the  legalizing  of  gambling  in 
that  nation. 

In  an  April  11, 1970,  edition,  the  Monl- 
j  tor  said: 

In  1960  that  was  changed.  Gaming  was 
legalized,  betting  (It  was  hoped)  reformed. 
The  wheel  of  the  giddy  permissive  society 
was  set  spinning. 

It  was  a  gamble  that  did  not  pay  off. 
Britain  was  left  wide  open  to  the  gangster. 

Organized  sport  has  been  very  con- 
cerned— and  rightfully  so — about  gam- 
bling. The  leaders  of  professional  sports 
have  traditionally  taken  strong  measures 
to  keep  gambling  as  far  away  from  the 
sporting  events  as  possible.  They  have 
been  successful  and  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely prompt  in  applying  severe  pen- 
alties to  anyone  with  even  the  remotest 
connection  with  gambling. 

But  the  proposals  to  legalize  gambling 
threaten  the  fine  record  of  professional 
sport.  Bowie  Kuhn,  the  commissioner  of 
baseball,  is  a  strong  opponent  of  gam- 
bling in  all  forms — legalized  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Kuhn,  writing  in  the  Prosecutor, 
the  national  journal  of  the  District  At- 
torneys Association,  had  this  to  say: 

with  respect  to  organized  crime  It  is  my 
very  strong  conviction  that  legalization  would 
lead  to  greatly  increased  gambling  on  base- 
ball both  in  terms  of  the  dolleu'  volume  and 
the  number  of  bettors.  As  I  will  discuss  later, 
I  believe  this  because  In  my  Judgment  legali- 
zation with  the  attendant  government  sanc- 
tion It  implies  would  open  up  the  avenues  of 
gambling  to  the  scores  of  millions  of  team 
sports'  fans  who  presently  have  no  interest 
In  gambling.  Remember  that  most  people  in 
this  country  do  not  gamble.  That  is  the 
fallacy  of  the  oft  heard  argument  that  you 
might  as  well  legalize  gambling  because  peo- 
ple are  going  to  do  It  anyway.  Maybe  a  small 
percentage  wUl  but  not  the  vast  majority 
who  are  not  gamblers. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  naive  to 
think  that  legalization  would  eliminate  or 
even  substantially  diminish  the  substantial 
volimie  of  illegal  gambling  on  baseball.  By 
introducing  gambling  to  the  non-gambling 
majority,  legalization  would  open  the  doors 
for  organized  crime  to  a  vast  array  of  people 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  Interested. 

The  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  prosecutors  from 
Jurisdictions  in  the  50  States.  This  asso- 
ciation, like  Mr.  Kuhn,  has  firmly  de- 
nounced the  legalization  of  gambling. 
They  are  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
law  enforcement  efforts  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  They  are  right  on  the  firing  line 
and  their  opinions  certainly  ought  to  be 
given  the  greatest  weight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  part  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  last  summer: 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  exten- 
sion and  further  legalization  of  gambling  on 
the  outcome  of  sporting  events  will  be  detri- 
mental both  to  the  sport  involved  and  to  the 
public  ethic. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  .  .  .  that 
said  Association  oppose  the  extension  and 
legalization  of  gambling  on  the  outcome  of 
sporting  events  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  church  lead- 
ers have  spoken  out  against  the  social 
and  moral  problems  created  by  gambling. 
These  are  church  leaders  from  many 
.differing  religious  groups.  For  example, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham 
recently  wrote  in  his  newspaper  column 
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The  Honorable  Wright  PatiAan, 
Raybum  House  Office  Build\  ng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  command 
stand  on  the  gambling  Issun 
Indeed  when  governments  ifust 
weaknesses   of    men    to 
support  Itself.  I  heartily 
be  the  poor  who  will  suffer 

You    have    my   prayerful 
take  your  stand  for  right 
in  the  government  of  our  n|ition 
Sincerely, 

Sarl  E.  Rosea. 

In  New  York  City,  where  gambling  has 
become  an  integral  part  o ;  the  State  and 
municipal  governments,  r  jligious  leaders 
continue  to  have  the  co^age  to  speak 
out  against  this  form  of  revenue  raising. 
The  Reverend  William  I[.  Hudnut,  Jr., 
interim  pastor  of  the  Brie  k  Presbyterian 
Church  recently  wrote  ;he  New  York 
Times  and  in  his  letter  le  noted: 

Gambling   is   a   predatorj    

productive  business.  It  becomes  an  addic- 
tion with  many,  preys  on  people's  pocket- 
books  and  on  legitimate  busi  ness,  makes  poor 
consumers,  and  erodes  pros  lerity  Instead  of 
creating  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 


of  one's  opin- 


ions about  the  moral  issues  involved  in 
legalizing  gambling,  the  fact  is  it  is  a 
poor  source  of  revenue.  Vhe  total  over- 
head costs — including  th;  prizes  which 
must  be  passed  out — are  « xtremely  high, 
much  higher  than  they  would  be  on 
any  straight  taxation  program. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  most  jurisdic- 
tions do  extremely  well  ii  they  are  able 
to  use  as  much  as  50  i>ercent  of  the 
gambling  take  for  education  or  other 
public  purposes.  The  othi'r  half  goes  to 
the  gamblers  and  to  admii  listrative  costs. 

For  example,  in  the  liist  fiscal  year, 
the  New  York  State  lottsry  brought  in 
$77  million.  Initially,  $4  5  million  was 
paid  in  commissions  to  sal  ;s  agents,  leav- 
ing $72.5  million.  Then  he  State  sub- 
tracted $7  million  for  i  idministration, 
and  followed  this  by  chopping  off  $30.5 
million  for  the  lottery  prize  account. 
After  all  of  these  payoits,  education 
the  purpose  for  which  t  le  lottery  was 
created — got  $34.5  millicn — well  under 
half  of  what  the  State  ha  I  exacted  from 
its  people  in  the  lottery. 

In  New  Hampshire,  vhich  has  the 
questionable  distinction  <f  starting  the 
new  wave  of  lotteries  8  sears  ago,  only 
$15.6  million  has  been  tamed  for  the 
State. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Sta  ;e  lottery  took 
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away  $210  million  from  the  people  in  the 
first  18  months  of  operation— through 
last  June  30 — and  allocateH  only  *102 
million  to  State  institutions  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  half  of 
the  States  permit  parimutuel  betting  on 
horse  and/or  dog  racing.  A  number  of 
States  have  legalized  bingo  and  similar 
games  of  chance.  New  York  and  Nevada 
are  the  only  States  which  permit  off- 
track  betting,  but  a  number  of  other 
States  are  thinking  about  moving  into 
this  area.  Nevada  remains  the  only  State 
which  legally  operates  gambling  casinos, 
but  with  the  new  craze  underway,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  others  joining  in 
this  effort. 

At  the  present  time,  seven  States  are 
operating  lotteries  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  widespread  and  popular  new 
form  of  legalized  gambling.  New  Hamp- 
shire's lottery  is  the  oldest,  having  start- 
ed in  1964,  followed  by  New  York  in  1967 
and  New  Jersey  in  1971.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  all  be- 
gan early  last  year  and  Michigan  began 
in  November  of  1972. 

Maryland  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton are  scheduled  to  begin  their  lotteries 
sometime  this  year. 

In  short,  legalized  gambling  is  spread- 
ing and  spreading  rapidly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  voters  in  the 
other  States  take  a  hard  look  before  they 
jump  into  what  seems  to  be  a  soft  and 
easy  method  of  raising  revenue. 

I  hope  that  none  of  them  fall  for  the 
tired,  old  cliche  that  legalizing  gambling 
will  make  it  clean. 

The  role  of  government  is  to  fight 
crime,  not  to  accommodate  it. 
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THE  AMSTERDAM  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SEN)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  2  weeks  ago  today  a  most  interest- 
ing 3-day  meeting  began  in  Amsterdam. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  last  week,  more  than 
300  prominent  Americans.  Canadians, 
and  Europeans  were  in  attendance.  I 
was  the  only  member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  actually  to  attend,  though  in- 
vitations were  extended  to  several  other 
Members. 

Because  of  the  likelihood  of  an  im- 
minent debate  in  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  205,  the  "Atlantic 
Union"  resolution,  I  am  making  an  ini- 
tial report  on  the  Amsterdam  meeting  to 
the  entire  House  membership,  rather 
than  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  as  would  be  cus- 
tomary. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  the  basic  themes  of  the 
Amsterdam  meeting  were  the  present — 
and  future — relationships  between  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  Sponsors 
of  the  meeting  were  the  International 
European  Movement,  in  response  to  a 
proposal  by  the  British  European  move- 
ment. The  American  delegation  was 
organized  by,  and  had  as  its  chairman, 
Eugene  Rostow,  presently  a  professor  of 
law    at    Yale    University    and    formerly 


Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  under  President  Johnson.  Four 
private  American  organizations  cooper- 
ated in  setting  up  the  meeting — the  At- 
lantic Council  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Planning  Association,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  National  Security  Informa- 
tion Center. 

The  American  delegation  had  many 
experienced  and  well-known  public  fig- 
ures, though  there  was  no  one  now  in- 
volved actively  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government — and  as  I  have  said, 
I  was  the  only  legislator.  One  prominent 
elected  official  did  appear  briefiy.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  He  spoke  at  the  ple- 
nary session  the  first  morning,  urging 
Western  Europeans  to  unite  politically, 
and  then  left. 

There  were  over  90  Americans  in 
Amsterdam.  The  exact  number  was  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  as  some  who  accepted 
did  not  come — Senator  Javits  of  New 
York,  for  example — and  others  were  ap- 
parently invited  too  late  to  be  included 
on  the  official  list  of  delegates.  Among 
those  present  were  David  Packard,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense;  George  Ball, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Robert 
Ellsworth,  our  former  colleague  in  the 
House  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO;  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  also  a 
former  Ambassador  to  NATO  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hem-y 
Fowler,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Lane  Kirkland,  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO;  Prof.  Z.  Brzezinski  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  Hai-vey  Brooks,  dean 
of  engineering  and  applied  physics  at 
Harvard,  as  well  as  many  other  emi- 
nent citizens.  Dean  Rusk,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  scheduled  to  make  a 
major  speech  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  attend  because  of  illness. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  prominent 
Europeans — though  the  French  delega- 
tion had  few  "big  names."  The  confer- 
ence was  welcomed  by  Prince  Bernhardt 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  presided  over 
by  Prof.  Walter  Hallstein.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Sicco  Mansholt,  former 
president  of  the  European  Commission; 
by  M.  Raymond  Aron,  the  French  jour- 
nalist; and  by  Roy  Jenkins,  a  Labor 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  former 
Danish  Prime  Minister,  Jens  Otto  Krag, 
was  a  participant,  as  was  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Michael  Stewart,  former  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  NATO,  Mr.  Joseph  Luns.  gave  a 
moving  address  at  one  of  the  lunch  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  ask  how  so 
many  participants  spent  the  3  days. 
In  reply,  let  me  say  that  we  met  in 
plenary  sessions,  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  conference;  during  lunch 
hours  we  were  also  all  together.  More 
detailed  discussions  were  held  in  three 
groups— military-security,  political  and 
economic.  The  common  theme  was  how 
to  cope  with  the  rapid  changes  in  all 
these  areas,  and  the  probable  shape  of 
things  to  come.  There  was  broad  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  growing  interde- 
pendence between  the  Atlantic  nations, 
and  between  other  nations,  too,  such  as 
Japan.  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Is- 
rael and  Iran. 

Perhaps  of  more  interest  than  the  for- 


mat of  the  discussion  in  Amsterdam,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  reason  for  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  extent  to  which  what  was 
said  and  done  measured  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Its  goal  was  to  review  American 
and  European  relationships  in  the  light 
of  rapidly  changing  conditions,  to  de- 
velop understanding  of  different  points 
of  view,  but  not  to  seek  solutions.  Above 
all,  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  when  I 
was  invited  to  participate,  the  hope  was 
to  "help  renew  the  political  determina- 
tion of  our  governments  and  peoples  to 
cooperate  in  fulfilling  shared  goals  which 
can  only  be  achieved  together." 

This  theme — the  need  for  increased 
cooperation  and  collaboration,  of  better 

communication  between   our   peoples 

was  indeed  heard  repeatedly  throughout 
the  conference.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  of  the  ties— and  the  prob- 
lems— which  bind  us  together.  Security 
and  trade,  energy,  the  environment,  and 
the  importance  of  more  formal  mecha- 
nisms to  help  us  more  easily  to  exchange 
views  and  to  resolve  problems — all  these 
weie  discussed. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
what  was  not  discussed.  No  one  proposed 
"AUantic  union"  as  a  feasible,  or  even 
possible,  contribution  to  the  goal  of 
greater  understanding  and  closer  cooper- 
ation. Since  many  American  participants 
had  long  supported  the  concept  of  "At- 
lantic union,"  I  was  expecting  the  sub- 
ject at  least  would  be  broached. 

Frequently,  it  is  true,  the  importance 
of  "institution  building"  was  emphasized. 
One  speaker,  for  example,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  "institutions  for  interde- 
pendence," but  the  Europeans  made  it 
clear  that  the  basic  institution  which 
they  had  in  mind  was  the  European  com- 
munity, not  union  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Not  only  did  no  participant  advocate 
a  federal  union,  but  many  spoke  of  the 
deterioration  in  relations  between  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Max  Kohnstamm, 
director  of  the  European  Community  In- 
stitute for  University  Studies  in  Brussels 
for  instance,  declared  that— 

The  prevailing  mood  in  the  Atlantic  world 
is  one  of  growing  unease  and  recrimination. 

Former  Under  Secretai-y  of  State 
George  Ball  was  even  more  forthright, 
and  more  pessimistic.  He  detects  in  Eu- 
rope today  "a  growing  resentment"  of 
America.  As  he  puts  it,  "Europe  is  eyein^; 
America  with  a  jaundiced  eve."  Even 
more  serious,  Mr.  Ball  believes,  is  the 
growing  preoccunation  of  Europeans 
with  their  own  affairs.  Europe  is  becom- 
ing "parochial,"  in  his  opinion,  and  "ex- 
ert^little  more  than  a  regional  influence." 

Many  speakers  were  concerned  also 
about  the  change  in  attitudes  in  the 
United  States  toward  Europe.  Mr.  Ball 
spoke  of  growing  mistrust  and  disen- 
chantment in  the  United  States,  and  a 
"trend  toward  unilateraUsm"  whi.h 
could  be  dangerous. 

The  mood  of  the  confeience.  in  biief 
was  somber.  It  was  full  of  "elder  states- 
men." somewhat  nostalgic  of  the  "good 
old  days."  Most  speakers  recognized  tlie 
dangers  of  emerging  centrifugal  forces, 
and  the  thieat  which  a  weakening  of 
transatlantic  ties  would  represent,  Vir- 
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tually  everybody  recommended  that  we 
all,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "mend 
our  fences."  While  most  felt  that  further 
economic,  and  eventual  political,  inte- 
gration of  Europe  would  be  a  helpful 
development  in  this  respect,  no  one — I 
repeat,  no  one — spoke  of  a  single  federal 
government  as  a  goal  for  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

About  the  only  flareup  during  the 
entire  3  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  occurred 
during  the  final  plenary  session.  The 
steering  committee  had  labored  mightily 
to  develop  a  resolution  summing  up  the 
significance  of  the  meeting.  Optimists 
had  originally  suggested  such  a  resolu- 
tion might  be  called  the  Declaration  of 
Amsterdam.  In  the  minds  of  some,  in 
other  words,  was  the  hope  that  the 
meeting  in  Amsterdam  might  merit  a 
niche  in  the  history  of  international 
relations. 

What  was  finally  agreed  upon  was  a 
masterpiece  in  its  own  way — so  full  of 
platitudes,  according  to  one  delegate, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  confer- 
ence to  pass  no  formal  resolution  at  all. 
Others  objected  strenuously  to  the  lan- 
guage proposed— including  especially 
several  British  Members  of  Parliament — 
because  the  Importance  of  Japan  was 
not  recognized,  even  inferentially. 

The  resolution  agreed  upon  described 
why  the  conference  had  met — to  ex- 
change views  and  express  common  con- 
cern—pointed out  that  the  world  Is 
changing,  and  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  and  of  open  and 
continuing  discussions. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing dialog— both  private  and  be- 
tween the  official  organs  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned— the  resolution  "in- 
vites" the  European  movement  and  the 
Atlantic  Councils  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  "to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able structure"  for  such  a  dialog  between 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  exact  meaning  of  this  suggestion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  be  clearer  in  the 
French  translation  than  in  English. 
Whatever  Its  meaning,  I  doubt  if  it 
should  give  much  heart  to  "Atlantic 
Unionists."  No  one  will  argue  that  old 
friends  should  find  ways  to  see  each  other 
frequently,  and  to  talk,  if  the  ties  of 
friendship  are  to  remain  strong.  But  dis- 
cussions of  union  and  federation  can 
only  distract  us  from  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  lie  ahead. 


DECREASE  IN  SERIOUS  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Justice  announced 
the  first  decrease  in  serious  crime  in  the 
United  States  in  17  years. 

This,  of  course,  was  welcome  news  to 
all  of  us.  Hopefully  this  will  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  fight  against  rising 
crime  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  pe- 
riod of  greater  success  in  our  efforts. 

Certainly  this  reduction  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  strong  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  ofiicers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 
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At  this  point  I  would 
in  the  Record  the  figures  _ 
Department  of  Justice  an( 
by  the  President  regardini 

Release 

Serious  crime  in  the  __ 
cllned  3  percent  In  1972,  the 
crease  In  crime  in  17  years, 
eral  Richard  G.  Klelndienst 
day. 

The  downturn  in  the  volum  ; 
disclosed  in  preliminary  _ 
tabulated  by  the  FBI  and  _. 

"This  is  a  day  that  we.havi 
forward   to   for  many   years 
General  said.  "It  is  an  impc 
in  the  fight  to  reduce  crime 
attributable  to  the  strong  eft, 
forcement  officers  throughout 
ttirn  back  the  wave  of  crime 
ward  in  the  1960's." 

During  1972.  94  major  citl 
tual  decreases  in  serious  cri_. 
dlenst  said,  compared  with  53 
22  cities  in  1970,  and  17  cities  1 

Nationally,  serious  crime 
cent  In  the  final  quarter  of 
registering  a  1  percent  Incre 
first  nine  months  of  1972. 

The   last  measurable 
crime — 2  percent — was  recorded 
cording  to  FBI  crime  records. 

The  crime  spiral  peaked  in  . 
ous  crhne  rose  17  percent  abov 
year.   In   1969   and    1970,   i 
creased  U  percent,  while  in 
was  6  percent. 

■'We  enter  this  new  period 
awareness   that  crime   is  still 
high,"  Mr.  Klelndienst  said.  ' 
renew  our  determination  and 
oxiT  communities   safer  places 
live."  ^ 

The  preliminary  figures  are 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
of  nationwide  police  statistics 
untarUy  by  local,  county,  and 
forcement  agencies.  The  figures 
today  by  FBI  Acting  Director  L 
III. 

Violent   crime   Increased  by 
1972,  compared  with  a  9  perceJt 
year  before.  Robberies,  howevei 
up  the  largest  number  of 

lent  category,  showed  a  4  j^ 

1972.  Murder  was  up  4  percen 
gravated   assault   Increased   6 
forcible  rape  Increased  11 
previous  year. 

Property  crime  decreased  3 
pared  with  a  6  percent  increase 
theft  declined  7  percent,  larcen 
dropped  3  percent,  and  burglai  / 
percent. 

Cities  over  100,000  populatio  i 
average  decrease  of  7  percent  1 
of  Crime  Index  offenses.  Crime 
areas  increased  2  percent, 
percent  increase  In  1971,  while 

areas  went  up  4  percent  ^.. 

cent  rise  in  the  previous  period- 
Serious  crime   in   Washingtoji 
tlnued  to  decline.  The  1972  dec 
percent,  compared  with  the  19 
13  percent. 

The  nation's  capital  reglstere 
In  every  category,  except  for  a 
crease  in  rape.  Auto  theft  i 
cent,  burglary  decreased  32  ^. 
decreased  31  percent,  larceny 
decreased  18  percent,  murder 
percerit,  and  aggravated  assaul 
percent. 

A  copy  of  the  preliminary 
1972   Is   attached.  Pinal   crime 
crime  rates  per  unit  of  popul 
available  In  the  detailed 
ports  scheduled  for  release  this 

Also  attached  is  a  list  of  the 
reporting  crime  decreases. 
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dec  ease 


fewer  crimes 

percent  In- 

33  per- 

robbery 

S50  and  over 

decreased  11 

decreased  2 


6 

deer  >ased 

pel  :ent 


crifie  figures  for 
figures  and 
tlon  will  be 
Unifoikn  Crime  Re- 
summer. 
!  9|  major  cities 


Cities  with  decrease  in  crime  . 
to  December  1972  agains 


in  iex,  January 


Agency 

Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.Y I' 

Alexandria,   Va 

Allentown,  Pa 

Arlington,    Va 

Austin,  Tex 

Baltimore,  Md II' 

Beaumont,  Tex 

Berkeley,   Calif H^ 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Cambridge,   Mass 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa '" 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Chicago,  111 '_'_'.. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio III 

Columbia,  S.C III 

Columbus,  Ga HH 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Corpus  Christl,  Tex II 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dearborn,    Mich 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich IIIIII 

Duluth,  Minn 

Elizabeth,  N.J_ ...IIII 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Erie,  Pa I 

EvansvlUe,  Ind I 

Fall  River,  Mass "H 

Port  Lauderdale,  Fla 

Port  Worth,  Tex I 

Gary,  Ind I 

Glendale,  Calif II 

Hammond,  Ind 

Hampton,  Va 

Hartford,  Conn I 

Hialeah,  Pla '_" 

Hollywood,  Fla 

Honolulu,   Hawaii '" 

Huntsvllle,  Ala 

Indianapolis,  Ind III 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.J IIIII 

Kansas  City,  Mo I 

Lansing,   Mich    \ 

Lexington,  Ky I' 

Los  Angeles,  Calif IIIII! 

Louisville,  Ky H' 

Lxibbock,  Tex IIII! 

Macon,  Ga H! 

Miami,  Fla   I! 

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Mobile,  Ala IIII! 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn IIII! 

Newark,  N.J ZV.VSJ. 

New  Bedford,  Mass._IIIIII! 

New  Haven,  Conn II 

New  Orleans,  La IIII 

New  York,  N.Y I..III 

Norfolk,  Va III" 

Oakland,  Calif IIIIII! 

Orlando,  Pla IIII" 

Panna,  Ohio IIIII! 

Pasadena,  Calif IIIIII! 

Philadelphia,  Pa I 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 1121. 

Portsmouth,  Va ""I 

Providence,  R.I " 

Raleigh,  N.C   11" 

Richmond,  Va HI 

Rochester,  N.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.IIIIII 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Savannah,  Ga HI 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash IV.l.". 

Shreveport,  La 

Spokane,  Wash I 

Stamford,  Conn II 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Topeka,  Kans HI 

Torrance,    Calif 

Trenton,  N.J HH 


Index  pcr- 

(^nt  decrease 

9.5 


1971 


.-  23.8 
.-  2.1 
.-  15.4 

-  15.4 

-  3.7 

-  6.5 

-  1.6 

-  2.7 

-  8.8 

-  14.6 

-  6.7 

-  7.7 

-  3.8 

-  11.8 

-  4.1 

-  5.0 

-  11.3 

-  16.6 

-  3.0 
.9.5 

.8 

-  2.6 
-8.8 

-  9.1 
.  15.8 

-  6.8 
-4.2 

-  16.5 

.1 

-  13.4 

-  14.2 
.  4.2 
.     5.6 

-  3.7 
.  6.8 
.  2.3 
.  6.9 
.  19.8 
.  8.2 
.  7.5 
.  15.3 
.  19.9 
.  16.0 
.  4.9 
.  8.3 
.  13.2 
.  6.3 
.  6.5 
.  3.8 
.   11.3 

.   11.0 

.     3.1 

.     9.9 

.     3.9 

.   15.2 

.     3.2 

18.0 

10.2 

20.3 

9.7 
15.2 
18.0 
18.1 

3.4 
10.7 

9.7 

1.6 

4.5 
11.  0 

2.0 
13.5 

5.0 
11.8 

8.6 

4.  1 
10.0 
19.0 
13.8 
27.0 

3.8 

8.4 

2.3 
27.6 
11.  1 
15.2 

5.2 

7.7 
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Warren,  Mich       2.8      violent  crimes  as  a  group  Increased  one  per-  fenses.  Cities  wiih  over  lOO.Cao  inhabitants 

Washington    D.C — 26.9      cent.  Forcible  rape  was  up  eleven  percent,  ag-  reported  an  average  decrease  of  seven  ner- 

Waterbury.  Conn 7.  7      gravated  assaiUt  six  percent,  and  murder  four  cent.  The  suburban  areas  surrounding  lar-e 

Wichita.  Kans .7      percent,  whUe  the  crime  of  robbery  declined  core  cities  reported  an  increase  of  two  i  e'- 

Yonkers  N.Y. 11.7     four  percent.  The  property  crimes  of   bur-  cent  and  the  rural  areas  were  up  four  rer- 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 11.  9     glary,  larceny  $50  and  over,  and  auto  theft  ceit  (Table  1) . 

UNIFORM    Ceime    Repohting— 1972    PRELiMi-      fe^reased   three   percent   as   a   group.   Auto  Geographlcailv,    the    Western    Slate;    re- 

NAEY  ANNUA!,  RELEASE                          *'*^"   decreased   seven   percent,   larceny   $50  ported  a  two  percent  rise  In  the  volume  of 

^.       .    *x,    TT   ..  ^o.  .                           .,.        *"^   °^"   ^^""^   percent,   and   burglary   two  Crime   Index   offense.    The    Southern   Sta>.?s 

Crime  in  the  United  States,  as  measured  by      percent.  Cities  with  250,000  or  more  inhabit-  reported  a  decrease  of  two  percent  the  North 

the  Crime  Index  offenses,  declined  three  per-      ants  reported  an  average  decrease  of  eight  Central  States  three  percent,  and  the  Norti-- 

cent  during  calendar  year  1972  over  1971.  The      percent  in  the  volume  of  Crime  Index  of-  eastern  States  eight  percent  (Table  2». 

TABLE  1.     CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 
[Peicent  change  1972  over  1971,  offenses  known  to  the  police' 


Population  group  and  area 


Number  of 
agencies 


Population  in 
thousands 


Tola        V.olent     Properly      Murder 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery 


Aggra- 
vated 
assaul! 


Burglary 


Larceny 
$S0  and 

over    Aula  theft 


Total  all  agencies 

Cities  over  25,000 

Suburban  area 

Rura  area 

Over  1,000,000 

500,000  to  1,000,000 

250,000  to  500,000 , 

100,000  to  250,000 

50,000  to  100,000 , 

25,000  to  50,000 

10,000  to  25,000 

Under  10,000 


5.821 

841 

2,295 

1,221 

6 

21 

31 

93 

240 

450 

1,104 

2,357 


164, 859 
89. 427 
52, 857 
18, 953 
18. 805 
13.  728 
10.  788 
13.418 
16, 937 
15.822 
17.636 
11,069 


-3 
-5 
+2 
+4 
-12 
-7 
-2 
-2 
+  1 
+1 
+4 
+5 


+1 

-1 
+  13 

+9 

-4 

-6 

+2 

+3 
+  9  . 
+13 

+9 

+4 


-3 
-6 
+  1 
+4 
-14 
-7 
-3 
-3 


+4 
+5 


+4 
+4 
+11 
-2 
+4 
+2 
+4 
+5 
+8 
+3 
+4 
-9 


+  11 

+10 
+  19 

+1 
+  12 

+3 
+12 

+4 
+  14 
+2G 
+21 
+  19 


-1 
-5 
+9 

+10 
-9 

-10 
+3 
+2 
+7 
+8 

4-10 

+  11 


+6 

+  ' 

+  14 

+  11 

+4 

-2 

-1 

+  4 

+  11 

+  17 

+8 

+2 


-2 
-4 

+2 
+4 
-11 
-6 
-1 
-2 
+1 
+2 
+4 
+3 


-3 
-6 
+1 
+5 
-19 
-7 
-3 
-3 

'-1 

+4 
+6 


-7 
-9 
-1 
-3 
-14 
-II 
-« 

_5 
-2 

-1 

+2 


Region 


TABLE  2.— CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  (1972  OVER  1971) 


Total 


Violent        Property 


Northeastern  Stales. —g  _i  _io 

North  Central  States —3  _i  —3 

Southern  States .' —2  -fl  -2 

Western  States ^ +2  +7  41 


Mulder 


+6 

-2 

+4 

+11 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Larceny 
Burglary  $50  and  over 


+19 

-8 

+9 

-8 

-11 

+7 

-5 

+5 

-3 

-1 

+6  .. 

+1 

+  1 

-2 

+  13 

+3 

+9 

+3  .... 

Auto  theft 


-10 
-7 
-8 
-3 


Years 


TABLE  3.-CRIiVIE  INDEX  TRENDS 
(Percent  change  1966  71,  each  year  over  previous  year| 


Total 


Violent        Property- 


Murder 


1967/1966 +16 

1968/1967 +17 

1969/1968 +11 

1970/1969 +11 

1971/1970 +6 


+15 
+19 
+11 
+12 
+9 


+16 
+17 
+11 
flO 

+6 


+13 

+14 
+7 
+8 

+10 


Forcible 
rape 


+8 

4   15 

+  16 

+2 

+9 


Aggravated 
Robbery  assault 


+27 
+  30 
+  13 
+17 
+10 


Larceny  $50 
Burglary        and  over      Auto  theft 


+8  +16  +16  -♦-17 

+11  +13  +21  +18 

+8  +6  +21  +12 

+7  +10  +14  +5 

+8  +8  +5  +1 
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TABLE  4.-0FFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972 
(Cities  over  100,000  population] 


Murder, 
non- 
Crime    negligent 
Index  man- 

total    slaughter 


Akron,  Ohio: 

1971 12,670  38 

,„  1972 11,472  31 

Albany,  N.Y.: 

1971  3,678  6 

.„  1972 2,803  6 

Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.: 

1971   16,540  31 

.      1972 17,475  23 

Alexandria,  Va.: 

1971 5,899  9 

,„    1972 .     5,777  17 

Allentown,  Pa.: 

1971  3,134  5 

,      1972 2,652  4 

Amardio,  Tex.: 

1971  — 4.129  9 

.      1972 4,197  9 

Anaheim  Calif.: 

Wl 8,519  5 

.  ,1972.. 9,772  14 

Arlington,  Va.: 

1971 5,127  7 

1972 4,336  2 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

}971 30,056  230 

1972 33,213  255 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Forc- 
ible 
rape 


100 
105 


17 
17 


103 
154 

51 

30 

22 
17 

18 
18 

56 
78 

45 
30 

268 
256 


Aggra- 
Rob-  vated 
bery    assault 


Bur- 

El3ry, 
break- 
ing or 
enter- 
ing 


772 
758 

282 
223 


667 
857 

490 
435 

137 
162 

91 

65 

223 
249 

245 
181 


2.207 
3,074 


362 
400 

HI 

97 


988 
1,159 

424 
483 

178 
106 

174 
200 

165 
321 

101 
89 

1,935 
2.143 


Lar- 
ceny. 
$50 
and 
over 


4  386 
4,136 

2,012 

1,377 


6.232 
7.023 

1  864 
1.861 

1  238 
1.036 

1.664 
1,638 

4.118 
4.661 

1,468 
1,230 

13.  726 
U.676 


4,102 
3,608 

390 

445 


6.531 
6,554 

2.186 
2,309 

1.  252 
986 

1.752 
1.850 

3  097 
3.589 

2.431 
2.124 

7.656 
8  659 


2,910 

2,434 

860 
638 


1.988 
1,705 

875 
642 


Auto 
thett 


302 
341 

421 

407 

855 
860 

830 
680 

.034  I 
,150  I 


Austin,  Tex.: 

1971  .   . 

1972  . 
Baltimore,  Md.. 

1971 
1972 
Baton  Rouge,  La: 

1971  . 

1972  .     . 
Beau.-nont,  Tex. : 

197! 

1972 
Beikel.y.  Calif.: 

1971 

1972  .. 
Biimmgham,  Ala.; 

1971 

1972  . 
Boston.  Mass.: 

1971 

1972  . 
Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

1971  ..: 

1972... 
Buffalo.  N.Y.: 

1971  . 

1972 


Murder, 
non- 
Crime    negligent 
Index  man- 

total    slaughter 


Bur- 
glary, Lar- 
break-  ceny, 
Fore-                  Aggra-      ingor  $50 
ible       Rob-      vated     enter-  and 
rape       bery    assault         ing  over 


8.  307 
8,  003 

54.449 
50,  937 

9,054 
10,486 

1.042 
3,979 

7,138 
6.946 

14  152 
14.178 

42.514 
38.  763 

11.154 
9,525 

20  ?26 
18.881 


2- 
33 

323 

330 

22 
21 

2U 
17 

11 

10 

8? 
76 

116 
104 

13 
18 

76 
62 


65 
62 

537 
465 

46 
74 

6 
13 

78 
104 

98 
103 

235 
262 

20 
13 

134 
176 


372 
285 

9.480 
9,584 

301 
411 

207 
164 

528 
567 

465 
757 


.735 
,037 

572 
512 


2  207 
1.991 


1.119 
966 

6.556 
6,365 

767 
948 

617 
654 

256 
251 

1.470 
1.310 

1.907 
2.015 

207 
155 

812 
712 


4,334 
4.046 

18, 481 
16.986 

3,769 
4,535 


1.765 

4.147 
3,896 

4.857 

5  189 

12. 439 
10, 173 

3,494 
2.720 

6.287 

6  156 


1.336 
1.625 

10. 134 
8.85/ 

2  692 
3,190 

1.018 
1.065 

886 

1.080 

4.286 
4.334 

7,055 
5.609 

3.101 
2.995 

6.016 
5.390 


Auto 
theft 


1  053 
981 

8.938 
8.350 

1.457 
1.307 

288 
301 

1.232 
1.038 


894 
409 


16. 027 
15.563 

3.742 
3,112 

4  694 
4  394 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RE(JORD  —  HOUSE 

TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLiSE,  1971  AND  1972-Continued 

(Cities  over  100,000  po  ulationl 


Murder, 
non- 
Crime    negligent 
Index  man- 

total    slaughter 


Fore-  Aggra- 

ible        Rob-      vated 
rape       bery    assault 


Bur- 
glary, 
break- 
ing or 
enter- 
ina 


Lar- 
ceny, 
$S0 

and         Auto 
over         theft 


C<>:!>bridge,  Mass.: 

nil 1-^,1  5  «  355  243  1.978  1,315  3,239 

CMiden  N j- '  ^^'  ^^  '■"'  ^■"^  ^'262 

\ljl-- J-?g  II  57  682  413  2,958  986  2,122 

Can.Jrohio-: "^ "'  ^'  '"  ^^  "1  3,457  1,102  2.278 

\lll 3.»2  11  15  327  137  1.265  1.582  565 

CedaXidsVlowa;--    ''""  "  "  '"  2*°  '■^«'  ''"^  ''' 

\lli J.  932  5  10  34  15  683  842  343 

Cha,lo,'e.-N-.C.: ''^  '  8  31  22  625  769  401 

\tll ".gl  54  98  573  1,246  4,938  3,276  1,086 

Cha,?a'n^-ga-.-.fenn.Y-    ''"^  *°  "  ""'  '•"'  *■'"'  ==■«»  «" 

1971 

C     ""flj-. '■'^S  35    ■■■'55 421 575""2,'676'"i,'643""i;406 

lI'V" i??§Si  S??  !'^  ?<'°12  11.285  38,385  15,593  35,206 

Cnr^^l-f^V '^'•""  "'  '■5»  23,531  11,154  36,630  15,853  32  299 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

\^,\ ».«fO  79  189  1,749  819  9,751  6,144  3.149 

cJl'anVohio:- '"''"  '"  '"  '•'"  ^"  »'"«  '^■"^  ^■9«' 

'25' *6.2?5  270  428  5,987  2.0f'4  11,780  5,971  19,855 

p„J,H^- *'■""  ^'  *"  5,639  1,988  10,446  4,687  17,526 

Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.: 

Wll 5,895  9  70  183  198  2,183  2,558  694 

coiumb,a;-s.c:: '•'"•  '"  '"  ^'  ^  '■'''  ^■"'  ''' 

\ll\ ;.<«  32  37  264  353  2,650  1,490  630 

.   19'2.-- 4.551  17  48  149  288  2,347  1.130  572 

Columbus.  Ga.: 

}?^ 12^  22  14  200  158  1,779  1.167  685 

r„i   'l"-ni;- '•*'*  ^  "  245  182  1,808  969  651 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

19^ 26,579  69  269  1,873  943  10,023  8.176  5.226 

r      '"ri.--.--x ^*'"'  59  292  1,464  890  9.641  7  647  4  056 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.: 

]ll\ 9.653  33  59  256  872  3,970  3,355  1.108 

-19" 9,573  29  71  324  765  4,462  2,998  924 

Dallas.  Te>.: 

\ll\ if.JOO  207  585  2,861  5,282  18,322  12,229  6,914 

„     19"--.-- «5,213  192  533  2.616  4,529  21,475  10  481  5  387 

Dearborn,  Mich.: 

19'' 3,3M  8  13  148  73  1,090  1,310  718 

-  1972- 3.066  6  7  175  55  1,009  1.109  705 

Denver.  Colo.: 

.1971 37.706  82  434  2.167  2.050  15.228  10,657  7.088 

-  1?'2---- 38,945  89  368  2.014  1.927  16.750  10.136  7.661 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

•971 6.561  11  66  361  159  1.885  3,301  778 

-  1972    - 5,961  14  44  277  98  1.920  2.848  760 

Oefioit.  Mich.: 

1971 127.245  577  853  20,753  5,400  51,531  25,361  22,770 

„  ,  1972  107,199  601  818  17.170  6,120  42,563  19.405  20.522 

Duluth.  Minn.: 

1971 2,765  3  14  40  24  1.090  1,081  513 

„     19  2---. 2,578  2  13  68  29  1  120  948  398 

Elizabeth,  N.J.: 

1971 5,530  10  28  475  314  2.067  1.113  1,523 

„     1972  5.296  12  32  542  348  2,107  921  1334 

El  Paso.  Tex.: 

1971 13.074  16  75  398  588  7.621  2,240  2.136 

,      1972 10,911  11  91  514  655  4,994  2,067  2,579 

Erie,  Pa.; 

1971 3,248  7  21  273  141  1,400  939  467 

,      1972---- 3,246  11  26  325  137  1,500  763  484 

Evansville.  Ind.:  . 

1971 5.459  9  59  261  565  1,980  1,881  704 

,,1972..   4,726  8  54  187  599  1,471  1.970  437 

Fall  Fiver.  Mass.: 

1971 6,454  3  16  129  108  3,052  1,395  1.751 

„     1972    5,535  8  11  203  149  2.321  1,356  1,487 

Flint,  Mich.: 

1971 11,068  33  81  635  1.258  4.214  3,517  1.330 

1972 11.321  45  Wl  820  1,232  4,519  3,467  1,137 

Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.: 

1971 8,515  13  53  412  263  3,643  2,902  1,229 

,      1972 8.155  28  61  385  260  3,712  2,694  1,015 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

1971 7,383  6  46  343  102  2,391  3,876  619 

,      1972  --. 7.508  9  46  413  75  2.304  3.889  772 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.: 

1971 13.948  102  88  917  549  6,615  2,816  2,861 

1972  13,161  99  66  791  516  6,557  2,564  2.568 

Fremont,  Calif.; 

1971 3.935  1  2$  56  98  1.942  1.370  443 

1972 4.9U  2  31  64  155  2,015  2,249  428 

Fresno,  Calif.: 

1971 11,568  19  35  386  226  4.562  4,152  2,188 

1972 12,282  20  41  425  229  4,647  4,420  2,500 

Garden  Grove.  CaliL; 

1971 5.504  3  29  153  113  2,044  2.756  397 

1972 5.711  12  43  143  147  2,586  2,356  424 

Gary,  Ind.; 

1971 11.716  52  87  1,396  436  4.723  2,040  2,982 

1972 11,284  81  90  1.253  519  4.673  1.909  2,759 

Glendale,  Calit.: 

1971 4.546  I  19  169  116  1,905  1,532  804 

1972 4,283  5  U  108  98  1.851  1,530  680 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich.: 

1!  n 6,663 

I  n 6,992 

Green  t)oro,  N.C.: 

1'  n 4,980 

1'  n 5.563 

Hamn  >nd.  Ind.: 

1'  71 4,986 

I  72... 4.872 

Hamp  )n,  Va.: 


r  n. 

V  72. 


Hartfc  d.Conn.: 


Hiale; 


1  7 
1  72 


V  71. 
I  72. 


Holly\^od.  Fla.: 
Hawaii: 
n,  Tex.: 


1  71. 
V  72. 
Honol  lu. 
1  71. 
1  72- 


Houst 
1 
1 

Huntii 
1 
1 

Hunts 


1  71 58,819 

1172 60,366 

!ton  Beach,  Calif.; 

4,933 


1  71 

1!  72. 


1  71. 
1'  72. 


ille,Ala.: 

71 

72 

Indep  ndence.  Mo.; 

-^1 

7.- 

polls.  Ind.: 


V  71. 
I  72. 


ar  ip 


India 
1 
i  1 
Jacksiii.  Miss.: 


1!  71. 

1!  72. 


1!71. 
II  72 


Jersey 
1 
1 

Kans, 


1!  71. 

1!  72. 


Lansi 


Lincol 
1 
1 

Little 
1 
1 

Livoni 
1 
1 

Long 

Los 
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Murder, 
non- 
Crime    negligent 
Index         man- 
total    slaughter 


Bu - 
glair, 
brea 
Fore-  Aggra-      ing 

ibie       Rob-      vated     ente 
rape        bery    assault 


I  a 


1. 

2 

,  Fla.; 


2.698 
2.512 

8,225 
6,597 

4,669 
4.287 

5,686 
5.260 

24. 530 
2C,  782 


1!  71. 

1!  72. 


JacksAville.  Fla, 

71 

72 

City.  N.J.; 

^1 

2 

City.  Kans.: 
l 

7 

Kansal  City,  Mo.; 

71 

72 

Knoxvfle.'Tenn.; 


5,034 

5,195 
4.160 

2,018 
2,232 

22,  874 
19, 207 

4.635 
5.011 


J...  24.171 
....  22,975 


11,214 
10.281 


l!7l. 

1!  72. 


7,330 
7,374 

27. 864 
24, 188 


V  71. 

1!  72- 


1!  72. 


:,  Mich.; 


II 
1! 
LasV  gas,  Nov.: 


1'  71. 
1!  72. 


Lexini  on,  Ky.: 

-  71 

72 

.  Nebr.; 


1  71. 

1  72- 


r  71. 
1'  72. 


ock.  Ark.: 
1'  71 

1!  72- 


1!  71- 
1!  72. 


,  Mich.: 

71 

72 

each,  Calif.; 

71 

72  

A  geles,  Calif.: 


5,044 

8,278 
7,759 

4,697 
5,139 

5,412 
5,059 

2,878 
3,195 

6,778 
7,056 

3,071 
3,215 

17,084 
18, 628 


1|71-.. 183,857 

176,916 
LouisJile.  Ky.: 

1 17,567 

15, 583 
Lubbolk,  Tex.: 

\  71 6.201 

1172 5,521 


1'  72- 
si  II 
I  7 
I  72. 


Ga.: 


1  71- 

1  72. 


Macoi 

1 

1 
Madis  n.  Wis.: 

V  71 
II  n 

Memi:  ii< 

V  r 
V 

Miami 


.    5,996 
.    5.808 

.    5,720 
.    5,864 
lis.  Tenn.; 

"1 23,697 

.29,097 
Fla.: 

1»1 24,895 

1!  72 22,429 

Milwa  kee.  Wis.: 

II  71 22.025 

II  72 21,  U2 


I  7 
r  72. 


17 
9 

14 
17 

7 
8 

6 
13 

23 
15 

8 
5 

2 
7 

31 

44 

303 
294 

7 
4 

21 
4 

4 
3 

60 
86 

29 
42 

82 
% 

40 
47 

34 
21 

103 
71 


71 
61 

24 
40 

49 
28 

20 
29 

40 
27 

12 
17 

23 
33 

124 
149 

530 
483 

47 
49 

27 
32 

15 
27 

264 
275 

68 
20 

254 
293 

51 

67 

85 
83 

371 
344 


262 
393 

166 
270 

298 
271 

78 
88 

574 
423 

190 
178 

232 
242 

715 

428 

5,127 
5,117 

83 
86 

106 
103 

50 
42 

2.109 
1.398 

185 
169 

1,264 
1.426 

1,629 
1,373 

461 
571 

2.473 
2.092 


510 
499 

1,134 
1,239 

172 
146 

120 
94 

662 
573 

199 
214 

249 
243 

381 

366 

2.877 
2.169 

156 
179 

267 
236 

155 
230 

927 
726 

280 
168 

1.941 
2,474 

442 
464 

572 
457 

1.805 
1,961 


3.6(1 
3.315 

1,5;  7 

1,8:; 

l.OM 
1.2i  j 

1.2-! 
l,2!i 

2,5t7 
2.2S) 

1,4a 

1,2a 

2,2(1 
l,9|l 

9,5« 
8,9<S 

26,  21 } 
29, 41 1 

1,8(7 
1.91) 

2,1U 


8() 

9,4!) 
S,2U 

1,9<5 
2.0;! 

12, 0; ) 
10, 6) ) 

3,1^5 
2.8$ 

3,6$ 
3.71! 

11,5;) 
9,47! 


20 

4 
7 

21 
29 

16 
19 

3 
5 

36 
25 

2 
1 

31 
55 

427 
499 

84 
81 

28 
31 

20 
20 

5 
3 

91 

127 

100 
78 

52 
56 


18 

33 
46 

23 
47 

28 
29 

26 
17 

60 
61 

11 
17 

130 
176 

2,062 
2,205 

85 
119 

55 
44 

31 
39 

31 
55 

273 
373 

137 
99 

104 
87 


182 

274 
422 

326 
389 

158 

206 

24 
49 

368 
434 

76 
81 

1.480 
1.700 


254     2,2' ; 


270 
299 

195 
145 

293 

208 

198 
238 

634 
662 

108 
108 

697 
711 


3,97  7 
3,4(5 

2,  lO 
2,31! 

1,9$ 
1 

7(! 
91! 

2.4() 

2,7:r 

1,5«) 
l,6Ci 

7,2;i 
8.01) 


14.147    14.674    74,81! 
14,241     15.056    72.4Ei 


1.453 
1,496 

141 
103 

299 
299 

60 
83 

1.151 
1,676 

2.829 
2.555 

661 
748 


527 
535 

5€5 
459 

211 
177 

34 
24 

1,528 
1.539 

3.014 
2,656 

652 
694 


5,03) 
4,3C1 

2.5Ci 
2,19 

2,65  1 
2,71i 

2,3(  I 
2.4(> 

10, 49 ! 
12,911 

9,251 
8,291 

4,63; 
4.9S. 


Ur- 
ceny. 
$50 
and 
over 


1.610 
2.183 

1.642 
1.714 

1,947 
2,160 

1,0C4 
780 

1,777 
1.649 

2,126 
1,943 

2,105 
1.978 

9,426 
7,792 

10,993 
11,801 

2.349 
2,327 

2,007 
1,718 

713 
784 

5,537 
4,817 

1,435 
1,808 

6,048 
6,099 

803 
925 

923 
1,015 

6,154 
6,327 


3,074 
2,843 

1,064 
1,293 

2,498 
2,318 

1,576 
1,720 

2,722 
2,588 

1,016 
1.068 

4,071 
4,584 

41,506 
38,  737 

4,804 
4,326 

2,542 
2,359 

1,758 
1.547 

2,724 
2,552 

7,126 
9,250 

6,299 
5,949 

9,908 
9,202 


Auto 
theft 


592 
534 

473 
461 

1,469 
974 

238 
250 

2.6J2 
1,630 

650 
709 

871 

807 

4,254 
3,005 

12, 770 
11,091 

424 
474 

608 
525 

213 
286 

4,497 
3.658 

640 
782 

2,547 
1, 968 

5,103 
4,540 

1,637 
1.515 

5.408 
3.921 


787        1, 541 


646 
737 

928 
924 

494 
470 

269 
254 

498 
529 

289 
334 

3,452 
3,386 

36. 239 
33, 720 

5,579 
4.723 

364 
356 

1,024 
1,015 

564 
681 

3.030 
3,219 

3,258 
2.798 

6,012 
5.394 


April  9,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Crime 

Index 

total 


Murder, 
non- 
nagligent 
man- 
slaughter 


Minneapolis.  Minn.: 

1971 23,865  35 

1972 24,294  39 

Mobile,  Ala.: 

1971 8,852  37 

1972 7,508  26 

Montgomery.  Ala.: 

1971 4.458  34 

1972 4,316  28 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1971 20.746  73 

1972 17,017  68 

Newark.  N.I.: 

1971 34,762  131 

1972 31.213  148 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

1971 5,603  2 

1972.- 4,468  3 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

1971 7,934  18 

1972 7.166  9 

New  Orieans,  La.: 

1971 35,375  116 

1972- 30,000  163 

Newport  News.  Va.: 

1971 3.693  12 

1972 4,277  22 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

1971 529,447         1,466 

1972--- 434,303         1,691 

Norfolk.  Va.: 

1971 13.939  35 

1972 11.411  46 

Oakland,  Calif.: 

1971 25,664  89 

1972 ...24,804  78 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

1971 12,959  45 

1972 13.201  43 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

1971... 11.408  24 

1972 13,234  24 

Orlando.  Fla.: 

1971 6.127  21 

1972 5,469  19 

Parma.  Ohio: 

1971 1.605  3 

1972 1.449 ... 

Pasadena.  Calif.: 

1971 8.078  11 

1972 7.949  18 

Peterson.  N.J.: 

1971 8,521  20 

1972 9.453  23 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

1971. 61.340  435 

1972--- 58,584  413 

Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

1971 30.546  55 

1972- 33,365  83 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

1971 26,467  65 

1972 23,550  49 

Portland,  Dreg.: 

1971 26.459  15 

1972 - 26,530  37 

Portsmouth,  Va.: 

1971- 5.079  21 

1972...- 4,978  23 

Providence.  R.L; 

1971.... 11.977  12 

1972-- 10,355  6 

Raleigh,  N.C.: 

1971 4.956  12 

1972 4.707  25 

Richmond.  Va.: 

1971 15.306  72 

1972..- 13.507  87 

Riverside,  Calif.: 

1971 8,713  14 

1972.  - 8.943  8 

Rochester.  N.Y.: 

1971 11.160  31 

„     1972 10.196  29 

Rockford.  UL: 

1971 3.525  13 

„     1972  3,825  9 

Sacramento,  Calif.: 

1971 13.410  33 

„      1972 15,314  51 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1971 44,409  220 

,     1972 42,586  205 

SL  Paul.  Minn.: 

1971 14.417  20 

1972 14,773  16 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.: 

1971 g.661  29 

1972 9  578  21 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

1971 11.179  16 

1972. 10.057  12 


Fore-  Aggra- 

ibte       Rob-      vated 
rape        bery    assault 


Bur- 
glary, 
break- 
ing or 
enter- 
ing 


Lar- 
-^ 

and 

over 


228 
308 

85 
81 

40 
47 


1,646 
1,908 

456 
360 

211 
146 


1,037 
1,358 

441 
443 


10, 039      5, 884 
10,495      4,960 


5.158 
4,299 


1,604 
1,537 


99      1,715      1,821 
74      1, 808      1, 636 


157  1, 176 

104  1.097 

312  5. 529 

325  4. 788 


2.174 
1,616 

2.641 
2,583 


8,216 
6,569 


5,525 
4,877 


13,466     5.754 
11,040      4,274 


12 
21 

57 
47 

325 
261 

28 
28 

2,415 
3,271 

122 
144 

220 

261 

144 
133 

122 
125 

30 
37 

4 

3 

111 


41 
23 

546 
588 

216 
256 

279 
298 

144 
169 

52 
48 

21 
21 

22 
31 

131 

164 

63 

52 

54 
55 

8 
27 

84 

no 

498 
512 

79 
90 

52 
60 

64 
79 


169 
214 

251 
248 

3.391 
3,001 

216 
238 


119  2,566  1.488 

150  1, 926  1, 130 

334  2.977  1.835 

327  2. 332  1. 718 


2. 109    10. 705 
2, 040      8. 428 


10,381 
8.984 


427      1.332      1,372 
538      1,465      1.530 


88,994    33.855  181,331  124,752 
78,202    37,130  148,046    90,098 


821 
823 

2.932 
2,907 

521 

671 

482 
692 

301 

325 

25 
27 

527 
524 

918 
1.110 

9  243 
9,710 

1,304 
1.292 

2.556 
2,646 

1  797 
1,715 

489 

487 

625 
534 

191 
135 

1,286 
1,453 

255 
247 

728 
726 

149 
128 

783 
886 


1,229 
1,251 

1.224 
1,646 

1,142 
787 

1  085 
1,092 

989 
414 

59 
64 

458 
386 

977 
1,018 

4,970 
4,603 

2.326 
2,643 

1,910 
1,827 

1,127 
1,344 

2C9 
360 

525 
443 

452 
583 

786 
812 

465 
641 

458 
389 

187 
229 

565 
634 


4.912 
3,S83 

14,  311 
13,080 

6.314 
7,220 

3,706 
4,064 

2.389 
2,283 

513 
613 

3.677 
3,765 

3,177 
3,657 

20,914 
21,182 

13. 348 

15,  359 

9,489 
7,824 

10,794 
11,034 

2.276 
2,286 

4.176 

3  793 

1.308 
1,446 

6.191 
5,152 

4,036 
4.270 

4  664 
4,651 

1.353 
1,645 

5,509 
6.889 


5,217 
3,870 

1.493 
1.413 

2,136 
1,629 

3.097 
4,237 

1.941 
1,892 

616 
446 

2,117 
1,673 

936 

1  097 

7.387 
6,048 

8.965 
9,621 

5.636 
4,778 

8.845 
8.673 

1.329 
1,006 

894 

758 

2  638 
2,085 

4,143 
3.655 

3.056 
2,993 

3  927 
3.001 


349 
328 


1.956 
>.  844 

892 
838 

633 
652 

409 

446 


3.  231  18. 876 
3.216  17  577 


498 
558 

671 
580 

292 

350 


5.919 
6,693 

4.487 
5,231 

4.159 
3.935 


3.745 
4,102 

4  763 
4, 917 

3.998 
3,746 


Auto 
theft 


337 

566 


387 
035 


4,996 
5,226 

1,071 
762 

538 
579 

3,425 
2,686 

6.929 
8,055 

1.247 
1.024 

2,467 
2,485 

8,348 
7,123 

306 
456 

96.  624 
75,865 

1  603 
1.294 

5,395 
5,419 

2.657 
2,718  ! 

2.892  : 
3.000  i 

456  ' 

499 ; 

385  ! 
296  \ 

1,177  ' 
1.494 

2,452 
2,525 

17,845  i 
16,040  ' 
I 
4  332 
4,111  I 

6,532 
6,128  : 

3,737  j 
3,558  ■• 

643 

768 

5,724 

4.800  ' 

333  ! 
402  ; 

2.697  I 

2  184  [ 

824 
732  ; 

1  298  I 
1,345  ! 

166  ! 
459  : 

2.691  I 
2.642  I 

11.865 
11,279 

3.011 
2,832  ' 

I 
452 
468 

1,852 
1,200 


Crime 

Index 

total 


Murder, 
non- 
negligent 
man- 
slaughter 


San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

1971 

1972 

San  Bernaraioo,  Calil. 

1971 

1972 

San  Diego.  Calif.: 

1971 

1972- 

San  Francisco.  Calif.; 

1971 

1972-. , 

San  Jose,  Calif.: 

1971 

1972 '.. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.: 

1971- 

1972-.-- 

Savannah,  Ga.; 

1971 , 

1972. 

Scranton.  Pa.: 

1971 

1972  

Seattle,  Wash.: 

1971  

1972 ; 

Shreveport.  La.: 

1971 

1972 

South  Bend.  Ind.: 

1971 

1972 

Spokane.  Wash.: 

1971 

1972  . 

Springfleld.  Mass: 

1971 

1972 

Springfield,  Mo.; 

1971 

1972 

Stamford,  Conn.: 

1971 

1972-..- 

Stockton.  Calif.: 

1971--- 

1972 

Syracuse,  N.Y.; 

1971 

1972 

Tacoiiia,  Wash.: 

1971 

1972    -- 

Tampa,  fla.; 

1971 

1972      .- - 

Toledo.  Ohio: 

1971 

1972 

Topeka.  Kans.: 

1971  

1972     

Toirance,  Calif.: 

1971 

1972         

Trenton.  N.J.; 

1971  

1972 

Tucson,  Ariz.: 

1971  .     . 

1972 

Tulsa,  Okla.; 

1971 

1972  .  -  . . 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.; 

1971 

1972       .     

Warren  Mich.: 

1971   

1972 

Washington.  O.C: 

1971   

1972  . 

Waleibury,  Conn.: 

1971 

1972       .  . 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

1971       .   . 

1972 
V^inston-Salein,  N.C.; 

1971 

1972 
Worcestei,  Mass.: 

1971  ...        . 

1972 
Yonkers.  NY.: 

1971 

1972 

Youngstourn.  Ohio: 

1971  

1972  ...  . 


26,703 
27,492 

7,204 
7,323 

25,495 
28,039 

57,538 
46.620 

17.880 
20.230 

6,716 
7,291 


109 
127 


2.237 
1,632 

26.967 
25,952 

5,472 
5,014 


793 
750 


5.977 
5,840 

10.273 
11.504 

3,963 
4.148 

3.815 
2.762 

7  546 
8,635 

6.869 
6,109 

6,005 
6,226 

13.824 
14,699 

13.871 
14, 703 

4.586 
3,889 

6.059 
5,744 

7.085 

7,204 

8,4<,5 
9.622 

12*32 
12.611 

4.194 
4.368 

5.874 
5,709 

51  256 
37,446 

3  887 
3.589 

10  689 
10.616 

5  403 

5  679 

12.  559 
12  894 

7,252 

6  407 

5  105 
4,497 


96 
104 

7 

14 

37 
31 

102 
81 

16 
27 

4 
8 

22 
27 


42 
42 

40 
31 

17 
15 

9 
6 

12 
8 

4 
6 

1 

5 

20 
21 

5 
10 

10 
12 

54 
62 

29 
34 

7 
9 

•  6 
2 

16 

?I 

19 

12 

33 

31 

5 
b 

2 
5 

275 
245 

5 
8 

14 
17 

31 
33 

1? 
7 


23 
27 


217 
256 

34 
56 

142 
165 

512 
505 

170 
173 

83 
81 

86 
68 

7 
9 


25 
23 

26 
27 

18 

10 

10 
30 

5 
19 

16 
13 

34 
28 

38 

24 

44 
47 

68 
77 

118 
131 

40 
41 

39 
32 

22 

34 

91 
102 

73 
118 

28 
31 

37 
34 
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Bur- 
glary, Lar- 
break-  ceay. 
Fore-                 Arera-      ing  or  J50 
ibIe       Rob-      vated     enter-  and         Auto 
rape       bery    assault         ing  over        Uielt 


911 
1,200 

400 
447 

1,106 
1,225 

6,584 
4,573 

497 
687 

276 
260 

393 
424 

68 
37 


208      1.801 
278      1, 564 


186 
188 

463 
470 

181 
173 

407 
430 

64 

78 

150 

137 

474 
559 

528 

374 

310 
325 

951 
996 

1  081 
1  180 

202 
144 

155 
214 

913 

912 

383 
481 

459 
163 

63 

71 

241 

215 


615     11222 
714      7,751 


10 
4 


57 
46 


43 
40 


33 
32 


9 
15 


36 
34 


175 
223 

374 
343 

199 
230 

452 
501 

485 

425 

3')4 
369 


2,091 
1,854 

278 
355 

806 
992 


10.579 
12.038 

3,040 
2,675 


8.008 
7,820 

2.391 
2.670 


8.670    11.050 
9.957    11,629 


3.101    18  264 
2,665    14,519 


743 
822 

282 
366 


8,190 
9,603 


16.130 
13,201 

4.643 

4,738 


3  719      1.508 
4,267      1,528 


414      3.372      2,106 
696      2,629      1,644 


144 
162 

1.093 
949 

585 
495 


795 
609 

12.455 
11.339 

2  595 
2,288 


770 
568 

7,858 
8,340 

1,272 
1,429 


132      1.843      1.466 
143      2. 141       1. 874 


168 
203 

325 
791 

77 
119 

91 
83 

256 
327 

284 

299 

297 
315 

1.143 
1,138 

457 
500 

442 
347 

121 
145 

300 
548 

465 
412 

838 

831 

192 

174 

199 

3  972 
3,897 

128 
135 

400 
391 

1  019 
1  129 

207 
275 

196 
198 

300 
333 


2.645 
2,686 

4,358 
4.565 

1,831 
1.880 

2,331 

1,553 

3.452 

3.831 

2.968 
2.825 

2,4S3 

2,571 

6,346 
6.7U 

5.227 
5,327 

1.583 
1.421 

2,459 
2,017 

3.378 
2  957 

3.704 
4.324 

5.113 
5,334 

1.285 
1.419 

1,902 
1,829 

18  818 
12.801 

1  499 
1.453 

4  388 
4.  347 

2?t2 

2  379 

5.110 
5.179 

2.507 
2  330 

2  708 

2  071 


2.208 
1,885 

2.011 
3,051 

1.665 
1,725 

522 

460 

1.973 
2.364 

2.382 

2.050 

1.930 
2.287 

3.883 
4.145 

5,149 
6.893 

1.956 
1,721 

2  372 
2.398 

1.816 
1.240 

Z450 

2,882 

3.922 

4,242 

2.485 
^394 

7.644 

2.517 

7  622 
6  217 

960 
823 


829 

745 


1  159 
I  358 

2.356 
I  827 

2.287 
1.823 

691 

530 


4.801 
4.220 

1.054 
1,106 

3.684 
4.040 

12  845 
11.076 

3.621 
4.18] 

S44 

781 

715 
639 

452 

247 

3.510 
3,440 

769 
C60 

846 

1,080 

748 
877 

3,150 
2,629 

317 
341 

704 
511 

1.337 

l,Su5 

664 
Ul 

S21 
749 

1  369 
1.568 

1  760 
1.438 

35S 
206 

E07 
935 

1.316 
1  492 

1  3:>3 

1  409 

1.994 

1.592 

206 

r4 

819 
857 

8  732 
5,821 

1  ni» 

94} 

f  '7' 
1.727 

40S 
51-) 

4.ij!9 
5  07J 

1  757 
1.6C9 


1.001 
1.133 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RI  CORD  — HOUSE 


Statement  bt  the  President 


The  crime  figures  released  today  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  very  heartening. 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Indicate 
that  for  the  first  time  In  17  years,  America 
has  exi>erlenced  an  absolute  decrease  In  seri- 
ous crime. 

In  1972,  serious  crime  decreased  by  3  per- 
cent over  1971.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1972, 
there  was  a  full  8  percent  decrease. 

Reflected  In  these  figures  Is  a  pattern  of 
steady  progress  over  the  past  four  years.  In 
1968.  serious  crime  Increased  by  17  percent, 
the  largest  rate  of  Increase  In  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  Oradually  that  rate  of  increase 
has  been  reduced,  coming  down  to  11  percent 
in  1970.  6  percent  In  1971,  and  finally  to  this 
complete  reversal  in  1972. 

These  results  are  a  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  In  the  front  lines  of  the  war  against 
crime — our  law  enforcement  officers.  Public 
opinion  is  untying  their  hands  and  they  are 
once  again  being  given  the  public  support 
they  deserve  In  their  efforts  to  Insure  that 
we  match  public  support  with  all  the  finan- 
cial, legislative,  and  Judicial  support  our  po- 
lice need. 

We  can  turn  the  tide  of  crime  In  America. 
These  statistics  demonstrate  that  we  are  well 
on  our  way.  Now  we  must  have  the  tools  we 
need  to  finish  the  Job.  I  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  on  this  Administration's 
proposals  for  law  enforcement  legislation  so 
that  we  can  advance  the  work  of  providing 
the  safe  and  secure  country  our  citizens  want 
and  deserve  so  much. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  ACT 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  VETOED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
ielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)   Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  3298,  an  act  to  restore  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  program.  I  shall 
do  so  regretfully  because  as  a  Republican 
representing  a  Republican  congressional 
district  in  a  State  that  has  been  staunch- 
ly Republican,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  not 
support  my  Republican  President.  I  do  so 
not  out  of  malice  or  spite,  nor  in  a  spirit 
of  confrontation. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  lat- 
est veto  simply  proves  that  those  who 
advise  our  President,  those  who  sit  in 
places  of  power  today  are  out  of  touch 
with  reality.  They  have  never  faced  an 
electorate ;  they  have  no  sense  of  human 
kinship;  they  deal  in  statistics  and  com- 
puters are  their  gods.  The  idols  before 
which  they  cast  themselves  are  Madison 
Avenue  dogma  and  cost  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  when  this 
Congress  passed  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  8  years  ago, 
it  sought  to  deal  with  a  critical  problem 
tliat  faced  the  smaller  rural  communi- 
ties— a  situation  that  had  become  in- 
creasingly impossible  due  to  an  eroding 
tax  base,  higher  interest  rates,  and  in- 
ability to  float  their  own  bond  issues. 

Today,  after  8  years  of  operation,  and 
with  only  $150  million  having  been  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1973  for  the  program, 
1,685  small  rural  communities  through- 
out this  land  await  action  on  their  ap- 
plications for  matching  grants.  Many  of 
these  communities,  with  faith  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  let  them 
down,  already  have  voted  bonds  to  meet 
their  obligations  under  the  law. 

But  on  January  10  of  this  year,  with 
scarcely  20  percent  of  the  $150  million 


expended,  the  Departn  ent  of  Agriciil- 
ture  annoimced  peremp  orlly  that  it  was 
"terminating"  plarming  ind  development 
grants  for  water  and  wa  ste  disposal  pro- 
grams in  rural  small  to\  ms  because  such 
termination  would,  forsooth,  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  administration's 
plan  to  reduce  Federal  si  lending. 

Regard  at  whose  expe  ise  we  are  asked 
to  reduce  Federal  spenc  ing.  We  are  not 
asked  to  reduce  Federal  spending  at  the 
expense  of  North  Vietn  im.  We  are  not 
asked  to  save  a  half  bi]  lion  dollars  that 
this  administration  ha  s  promised  the 
head  of  state  of  South  '  '^ietnam  who  re- 
cently graced  us  with  lis  presence.  We 
are  not  asked  to  save  th ;  $3  to  $4  billion 
that  it  costs  our  taxpayers  annually  to 
maintain  a  military  pre  sence  in  Europe. 
We  are  not  asked  to  cut  sack  on  the  near 
$1  billion  we  spend  in  K  )rea  to  maintain 
40,000  American  troops  i  nd  for  economic 
aid  and  military  assistai  ice. 

I  divert  here  to  point  out  that  we  are 
bamboozled  with  the  th  eat  that  imilat- 
eral  withdrawal  in  Euro  pe  is  dangerous; 
it  will  leave  us  with  no  bargaining 
weapon  with  our  newf  )urtd  friends  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Are  no  Germany  and 
France  and  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the 
others  able  to  finance  tl  is  military  pres- 
ence? Certainly  their  co  nage  is  stronger 
and  their  fiscal  and  ec(  nomic  situation 
is  better  than  our  own  it  this  moment. 
Where  is  it  written  ths  t  we  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  a  responsil  ility  for  some  13 
nations  in  Europe  whose  combined  popu- 
lations and  wealth  far  jxceed  our  own. 
If  they  fear  the  Russia  i  bear,  let  them 
equip  themselves  to  mei  t  the  biurien  of 
that  fear.  Obviously  oi  r  own  Govern- 
ment no  longer  clings  b »  the  philosophy 
that  its  most  articulaU  spokesmen  not 
so  long  ago  held  abo  it  international 
communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  ked  to  sustain  a 
veto  of  an  authorizatior  bill  whose  pro- 
posed total  cost  for  the  1973  fiscal  year 
was  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  new 
bomber  now  being  plann  sd.  We  are  being 
told  that  $150  million  w  11  break  the  line 
and  compel  new  taxes.  V  ^e  are  being  sold 
a  Madison  Avenue  line  of  propaganda 
that  will  not  stand  ana]  /sis. 

Many  local  commuiBties  for  many 
years,  the  veto  message  tells  us,  have 
proudly  financed  their  own  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Of  cours ;  they  have.  The 
question  is — can  they  cdntinue  to  do  so 
today?  The  answer  is  "N(  i." 

A  large  percentage  of  such  rural  com- 
munities are  shells  of  vhat  they  were 
years  ago  as  farming  hi  came  more  and 
more  a  corporate  busine  5s,  as  the  young 
people  moved  to  the  citi  ;s,  as  homes  de- 
cayed and  tax  revenues  barely  met  the 
absolute  necessities  of  :ommunity  life. 
Wall  Street,  the  securiti  !s  houses,  would 
not  even  rate  most  of  the  r  proposed  bond 
offerings,  much  less  buy  and  attempt  to 
distribute  them. 

Meanwhile,  water  sys  tems  a  century 
old  and  sewer  systems  inadequate  to 
begin  with,  deteriorated,  I  know  of  small 
rural  communities  wheu  sewage  flowed 
in  open  streams  in  the  si  reet  and  into  an 
adjacent  river.  No  wonc  er  sicluiess  pre- 
vails. Indeed  we  are  fortunate  that  we 
have  not  experienced  tyi>hoid  and  small- 
pox epidemics  in  some  o|  these  areas. 

Of  course  these  communities  would  be 
proud  to  build  their  own  facilities.  I  know 
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of  many  in  my  own  concessional  dis- 
trict that  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  avoid  Federal  largesse;  They  despise 
the  bowing  and  scraping  and  hat-in- 
hand  kowtowing  that  has  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  dealing  wi  ii  the  Federal 
Government.  But  they  hive  no  choice, 
unfortunately.  If  they  are  to  continue  to 
exist  as  communities,  if  t  tiey  are  to  af- 
ford their  residents  even  the  minimum 
amenities,  they  need  hep  from  other 
sources. 

They  are  the  victims  of  t  changing  eco- 
nomic way  of  life,  a  changing  society, 
that  has  left  so  many  smfcll  rural  towns 
in  a  backwash.  They  stru(  :gle  desperate- 
ly to  hang  on;  their  maydrs  and  county 
commissioners  eagerly  se;k  some  small 
enterprise  to  move  in  and  bring  a  few 
new  job  opportunities.  Their  residents 
believe,  as  do  I,  that  they  1  ave  something 
to  offer  America,  something  deeply  and 
uniquely  American  that  ve  should  not 
give  up. 

The  veto  message  admit !,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  despite  the  promisee  help  through 
other  programs,  and  here  I  quote: 

Some  rural  communities  la  need  of  sewer 
assistance  may  stUl  have  fina  icing  difficulties 
because  of  their  inability  t<  borrow  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

What  mathematical  wizard,  what  fi- 
nancial expert,  I  ask,  com]  »osed  that  sen- 
tence? What  is  "some"  ri  iral  communi- 
ties? A  hundred,  500,  a  t  lousand?  How 
meaningful  is  the  phrase  '  reasonable  in- 
terest rates"  when  in  mar  y  cases  a  bond 
is  not  marketable  at  any  interest  cost 
because  the  existing  property  tax  is  al- 
ready so  burdensome  thai  the  residents 
cannot  defray  any  additional  tax  rate? 

Note  also  that  the  quote(  sentence  con- 
veniently omits  any  refeience  to  water 
requirements.  Where  exist  Ing  water  sup- 
plies are  brackish,  or  are  so  heavily  pol- 
luted from  ancient  cessp)ols,  or  where 
the  water  table  has  drof  ped  so  that  a 
supply  is  no  longer  available;  in  these 
circumstances  what  are  tl  le  people  to  do 
for  water?  Of  course,  thsse  who  write 
these  veto  messages  knew  nothing  of 
such  facts.  They  glibly  explain  that  in 
these  few  cases  we  have  c  ther  programs 
that  will  do  the  job. 

They  point  to  the  1974  budget  where 
$345  million  has  been  pr  >vided  in  loan 
funds  through  the  Rura!  Development 
Act.  This  will  permit,  th»  message  as- 
sures us,  borrowing  at  fi.vorable  rates. 
What  good  is  a  loan  pngram  when  a 
community  simply  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row the  full  cost  of  a  water  and  sewer 
project?  I  am  high  in  prai  le  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  and  the  [great  job  that 
has  been  done  In  Kansas  dnd  in  my  con- 
gressional district  by  its  administrator. 
But  I  know,  and  every  Member  here 
knows  full  well,  that  when  the  allocation 
of  the  $345  million  in  that  program  is 
over,  precious  little  will  I  e  left  for  dis- 
bursement to  1,500  to  1,6  00  truly  rural 
communities  whose  applic  itions  are  now 
pending  for  matching  grai  its. 

The  veto  message  also  raises  a  con- 
stitutional question.  The  lawyers  in  the 
Justice  Department  havi  advised  the 
President,  he  says,  that  th ;  Congress  has 
no  right  to  write  into  law  a  requirement 
that  he  must  expend  the  funds  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  a  pi  ogram. 

I  part  company  with  tiose  constitu- 
tional experts  who  insist  that  only  the 


Executive  has  the  right,  the  duty,  the 
constitutional  power  to  impose  a  spend- 
ing limit  by  fiat.  I  disagree  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  the  authority  to  order  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  at  his 
discretion.  When  the  Congress  grants 
the  President  discretion  in  a  spending 
bill,  when  it  uses  a  "may"  clause  instead 
of  a  "shall"  clause,  he  has  the  clear  and 
unequivocal  right  to  impound  such  funds 
as  he  deems  fit. 

But  when  the  Congress  by  law  declares 
that  the  funds  it  appropriates  "shall"  be 
expended  as  the  law  directs,  impoimd- 
ment  by  the  Executive  becomes,  in  my 
judgment,  an  unconstitutional  act.  To 
charge,  as  the  President's  lawyers  do  in 
his  veto  message,  that  a  mandate  by  the 
Congress  violates  article  II  stretches  the 
credulity  of  any  reasonable  legal  scholar, 
I  believe. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
want  to  suggest  that  a  poor  country 
lawyer  from  Kansas  could  begin  to 
match  learning  with  those  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Duke  law  school  graduates  who 
today  try  to  tell  the  Congress  what  is 
constitutional  and  what  is  not. 

But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  all  too 
frequently  these  interpretations  fur- 
nished our  President  are  matters  of  con- 
venience; when  it  suits  the  administra- 
tion purpose,  it  is  constitutional;  when 
it  conflicts  with  an  administiation  aim, 
it  is  unconstitutonal. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative,  I  have  voted 
against  giveaway  programs  and  wasteful 
spending.  I  did  this  long  before  the 
present  occupant  at  the  White  House 
moved  in.  I  have  regretted  the  spending 
policies  of  his  predecessors  and  have  op- 
posed many  of  them.  I  have  continued 
that  policy  these  past  4  years. 

In  my  judgment  this  country  cannot 
long  withstand  $30  billion  annual  deficits 
nor  indeed  the  promised  $12  to  $15  bil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  1974.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  go  on  with  $12  billion  imbalances 
in  foreign  trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  proud  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  devalue  our  dollar  twice  in  short 
span.  I  am  unhappy  that  we  have  been 
imable  to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
jumped  at  the  greatest  rate  in  more  than 
20  years;  that  the  wholesale  commodity 
Index  continues  to  rise  forecasting  even 
higher  retail  costs  later  on. 

I  cite  these  facts  and  their  ominous 
forebodmgs  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
acutely  conscious  of  the  evil  of  Federal 
overspending.  I  agree  that  a  prudent 
spending  ceiling  is  essential.  I  subscribe 
to  the  fiscal  1974  spending  ceiUng  of  $268 
buiion  the  President  has  suggested.  In- 
aeed  I  wish  it  could  be  lower  because  it 
lorecasts  another  substantial  deficit 

But  I  want  the  Congress  to  set  that 
spendmg  ceiling.  More  important.  I  insist 
that  It  IS  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  the  priorities  of  spending 
withm  that  budget  framework.  Simply 

cMf^f"^fu*^°"^'"^^^  modifies,  changes,  or 
^ifts  the  priorities  in  spending  does  not 
warrant  a  cry  of  alarm  that  spending  has 
gone  amok,  or  that  the  ceiling  has  bS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  disagree  that  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  the  President  the  power 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  imposition  of 
taxes  and  the  spending  thereof.  I  cling 
to  the  belief  that  the  Congress  enjoys 
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these  powers  by  constitutional  right  and 
that  it,  and  only  it,  may  determine  by 
law  how  much  money  shall  be  spent  and 
for  what  purposes.  If  its  Members  take 
fiscally  irresponsible  actions,  the  people 
of  this  land  have  the  power  to  remove 
them  from  oflQce. 

We  tread  on  dangerous  ground,  Mr 
Speaker,  when  the  people  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  their  only  hope  of  fiscal  sanity 
lies  in  a  surrender  of  the  purpose  to 
one  man— be  he  Republican  or  Democrat 
Unfortunately,  no  one  man  has  the 
knowledge  or  the  wisdom  to  make  such 
decisions.  He  must  reply  on  his  chosen 
assistants— men  who  have  never  been 
elected  to  office,  and  therefore  are  not 
responsible  to  the  people.  When  aU  power 
vests  m  one  man  and  his  chosen  assist- 
ants, the  people  will  have  lost  their  Re- 
public. That  way  lies  chaos  and  the  end 
of  constitutional  government. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  shaU  vote  to  override 
tlie  veto  on  H.R.  3298. 


EMISSION  MONITORING  AND  RE- 
PORTING REQUIREMENTS  ON 
FOSSIL  FUEL  ELECTRIC  POWER- 
PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Vevsey) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
mtroducing  legislation  to  place  strict 
emission  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements on  fossil  fuel  electric  power- 
plants. 

My  legislation  would  make  mandatory 
precise  measurements  of  Individual 
emissions.  It  would  require  that  those 
measui-ements  be  reported  in  detail  and 
that  the  reports  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  our  war  on  air  pollution  is  an 
inexcusable  void  in  sophisticated,  analyt- 
ical information  about  smog  and  its 
components.  We  have  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, but  much  of  it  is  contradictory 
and  confounding.  Further,  the  credibil- 
ity gap  in  air  pollution  analysis  is  ap- 
palUiig. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  establish- 
ing direction  and  credibility  in  our  sys- 
tem of  analyzing  smog  from  station- 
ary electricity  producing  sources.  This 
IS  an  area  where  careful  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  of  emissions  can  make 
a  significant,  immediate  contribution  to 
our  efforts  to  better  understand  and 
eventually  eliminate  our  smog  problem. 

Without  a  better  understanding  and 
without  reliable,  credible  breakdowns  of 
data  on  the  components  of  smog  and 
their  respective  evils,  we  will  never  make 
the  progress  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
air. 


BUDGET  CUT  HEARINGS  IN  STATE 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Michael 
Harrington,  recently  held  hearings  on 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  on 
Ills  congressional  district.   He  will,   as 
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chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Massachusetts  Delega- 
tion, be  holding  hearings  across  the  en- 
tire State.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him 
for  his  efforts  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Harrinctdn  has  been  generous 
enough  to  make  available  in  the  Record 
(February  28,  pp.  1417-8;  March  19.  pp. 
1633-4^  lor  the  use  of  all  Members  his 
analysis  and  a  description  of  the  meth- 
odology he  used  in  preparing  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  local  impact  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  consider- 
able interest  demonstrated  by  other 
Members,  I  am  inserting  today,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Harrington,  the  following  ques- 
tionnaii-e  he  used  to  gather  detaUed  in- 
formation from  State  and  local  officials: 

QtT:STIONKAIBE    SUBMITTED    BY     CONGBESSMAN 

Michael  Harsincton 
If  we  are  to  explain  the  real  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts  to  the  public,  we  must  have  de- 
taUed Information  on  what  these  proposed 
cuts  would  mean  to  every  city  and  town  In 
the  Commonwealth.  The  people  must  know 
that  the  Presidents  budget  does  not  hurt 
only  a  small  minority  of  people,  but  wUl 
damage  the  economy  of  their  cities  and  towna 
and  of  the  entire  region.  We  mvist  iUxistrate 
that  the  programs  terminated  and  cut  back 
by  the  Nixon  Budget  are  programs  that  serve 
every  person  in  the  state. 

In  order  to  obtain  Information  we  need 
volunteers  to  go  into  the  cities  and  towns, 
talk  with  municipal  officials,  and  find  out 
what  the  cuts  will  mean  in  local  areas. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  prepared  a  list 
of  programs  terminated  by  the  Nixon  Budg- 
et programs  that  have  been  utilized  In  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  past.  We  hope  to 
illu-strate  that  the  loss  of  these  programs 
will  endanger  the  progress  we  have  made 
thus  far  In  serving  the  people  and  in  pro- 
viding basic  and  necessary  services. 

We  have  also  prepared  a  questionnaire  to 
assist  the  volunteer  in  finding  these  pro- 
grams on  the  local  level. 

We  need  to  know  how  many  people  are 
served  by  each  program,  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing that  has  been  received  in  the  past  and 
was  anticipated  In  the  future,  and  what  lo- 
cal officials  see  as  the  Impact  of  the  loss 
of  these  programs  and  funds. 

Of  course,  we  would  like  as  much  supple- 
mentary Information  as  possible— what  effect 
these  cuts  will  have  on  the  tax  rate  the 
future  growth  of  the  localities,  the  basic 
services  provided  by  the  government— but 
the  questionnaire  should  provide  us  with  the 
basic  information  we  need. 

If  we  aire  to  gain  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation or  reinstatement  of  vital  pro- 
grams, we  must  Ulustrate  their  worth  to  the 
great  majority  of  people,  those  who  do  not 
now  feel  directly  affected  by  the  budget  cuts 
We  mtist  show  that  the  cuts  In  education! 
health,  environmental  Improvement,  housing 
and  other  programs,  will  adversely  affect  all 
people. 

This  description  list  and  questionnaire  are 
meant  to  aid  jou  in  your  work.  They  are 
not  complete  In  themselves;  only  Inquiry 
and  follow-up  can  provide  us  with  the  nec- 
essary information  without  which  we  can 
not  hope  to  save  these  vital  programs 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  your  city 
or  town  is  usually  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation on  federal  funding  under  education 
In  most  cases  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  hard 
figures,  people  figures,  and  give  you  worth- 
while comments  on  effects,  etc.  In  some  cases 
he  may  lead  you  to  other  people  and  groups 
that  can  help  you.  For  example,  under  En- 
vironmental Education  he  may  have  knowl- 
edge of  a  local  ecology  club  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  federal  funds.  Please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  him  for  leads  and  then  follow 
them  up. 

The  following  questions  should  be  asked 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  system; 
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1.  What  Is  the  total  student  enrollment  of 
your  school? 

2.  What  Is  the  total  number  of  full  time/ 
part  time  teachers? 

TITLE    1 EDUCATIONALLY    DEPRIVED    CHILDaEN 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
school/s  receive  under  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  (Edu- 
cationally deprived  children)    In  P.Y.   1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  children  were  served  under 
this  program  in  F.T.  1973? 

4.  Can  you  estimate  the  Income  of  families 
of  children  served  by  Title  I? 

6.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
Title  I  in  P.Y.  1973?  Pull  time?  Part  time? 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  children  and  the  com- 
munity? 

TITLE  n — LIBRART   RESOURCES 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
6chool(8)  receive  under  E.S.E.A.  Title  n  (Li- 
brary Resources)  in  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  Are  there  any  special  groups  or  special 
students  served  under  this  program  aside 
from  the  general  student  body? 

4.  How  mp.ny  new  books  and/or  other  li- 
brary materials  did  your  school  receive  in 
P.Y.  1973? 

5.  How  many  new  books  and/or  other  li- 
brary materials  will  your  school  receive  in 
P.Y.  1974? 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  these  students? 

TITU  in — AID  TO  INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION- 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
school (s)  receive  under  E.S.E.A.  Title  III  (Aid 
to  Innovative  Education)  in  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  people  or 
groups  supplemented  by  Title  HI? 

4.  How  many  people  are  employed  under 
Title  in? 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  students  or  groups? 

TITLE    IV EDUCATION    RESEARCH    AND 

DEMONSTRATION 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
Echool(s)  receive  under  E.S.E.A.  Title  IV 
(Eklucation  Research  and  Demonstration)  In 
P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
proTr.\m  have  on  the  schooKs) ,  students  and 
the  community? 

TITLE   VI HANDICAPPED   RESEARCH   AND  DEMON- 
STRATION 

1.  How  much  did  your  school(s)  receive 
under  E.S.E.C.  Title  VI  (Handicapped  Re- 
search and  Demonstration)  in  F.Y.  1973)  ? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  children  were  served  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  are  employed  under 
Title  IV?  Pull  time?  Part  time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  children? 

TITLE  VII — BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Please  list  languages  used : 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
sc'nool(s)  receive  under  E.S.E.A.  Title  VII 
(Bilingual   Education)    in   P.Y.    1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue thi^  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  are  employed  under 
Title  VU?  Full  Time?  Part  Time? 

5.  What   effects   will    the   termination   of 
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TITLE  Vm DROPOUT 

1.  How  much  in  federa 
school (8)    receive  under 
(Dropout  Prevention)  in 

2.  If  there  is  no 
do  you  anticipate  in 
tlnue  this  program  in  P.' 

3.  How  many  students 
this  title  in  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people 
this  title?  Pull  time?  Pari 

5.  What  effects  wUl  the 
program  have  on  these 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

1.  How  much  in  federa 
school (s)    receive  under 
education  program  in  P.Y 

2.  If  there  is  no 
do  you  anticipate  in 
tlnue  this  program  in  P.Y 

3.  How  many 
under  this  program  in  P.Y. 

4.  How  many  people 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1973? 

5.  What  effect  will  the 
program  have  on  these 

NUTRITION  AND 

1.  How  much  in  federa: 
school  (s)  receive  under 
in  P.Y.  197a? 

2.  If  there  Is  no 
do  you  anticipate  in 
tlnue  this  program  in  P.Y. 

3.  How  many  students 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people 
this  program  In  P.Y.  197ab 
time? 

6.  What  effects  will  the 
program  have  on  these 

DRUG   ABUSE  EDUfcATION 

1.  How  much  In  federt^ 
school (s)    receive  under 
tlon  in  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termi4ation 
do  you  anticipate  in 
tinue  this  program  in  F.Y 

3.  How  many  people/sti^dents 
under  this  program  in  F. 

4.  How  many  people  wi 
this  program  in  P.Y.  197;|? 
time? 

5.  What  effects  wiU  the 
program  have  on  the  students 
munity? 
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cere  served  under 

art  employed  under 
time? 
1  ;rminatlon  of  this 
? 

4>UCATION 

monies  did  your 
environmental 
973? 

how  much 
funds  to  con- 
1974? 

e  were  served 
1973? 
employed  under 


t  jrmination  of  this 
stu  dents/people? 

iEALTH 

monies  did  your 
Nit;ritlon  and  Health 


fed«  ral 


termination,  how  much 
funds  to  con- 
1974? 
irere  served  under 


wei  e 


1  Brmination  of  this 
stu(  ents? 


monies  did  your 
ug  abuse  educa- 


federal 


vei  e 


tte 


1.  How  much  In  federa: 
school (s)   receive  under 
program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termliation 
do  you  anticipate  in  fed^al 
tinue  this  program  in  P.Y 

3.  How  many  students 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people 
this  program  in  P.Y 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the 
program  have  on  these  stu4ents 
munity? 


OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT 

EDUCATIOl 


These  educational  progtams 
either  secondary  or  vocat  onal 
superintendent  of  the  seo  mdary 
tem  will  have  information 
ucation  in  secondary  scho<  Is 
grams  in  vocational  schoqls 
for  vocational  programs  is 
tact  the  principal/director 
tional  school. 

TITLE    I PART   B,    VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

SPECIAL    NE  :DS 

1.  How  much  In  federa 
school(s)  receive  under 
Education  Special  Needs 
1973? 

2.  If  them  Is  no  termination,  how  much 


Ap-il  9,  1973 


employed  under 
Full  time?  Part 


bow  much 
funds  to  con- 
1974? 

were  served 
1973? 

employed  under 
?  Pull  time?  Part 


1  erminatlon  of  this 
and  the  com- 


monles  did  your 
Follow  Through 


how  much 
funds  to  con- 
1974? 
vere  served  under 

wete  employed  under 
197^  Pull  time?  Part 

1  erminatlon  of  this 
and  the  com- 


can  exist  in 
schools.  The 
school  sys- 
on  vocational  ed- 
and/or  the  pro- 
If  information 
lot  available,  con- 
of  the  local  voca- 


monies  did  your 

the     Vocational 

program   in  P.Y. 


were 


thesB 


were 


1(73 


theee 


were 


do  you  anticipate  in  federa 
tinue  this  program  in  P.Y. 

3.  How  many  student«  vi 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1973? 
time? 

5.  Can  you  describe  the 
of  these  students'  families? 

6.  What  effects   will  the 
this   program  have   on 
the  community? 

TnXE    I PART   F,    VOCATIONAL, 

CONSUMER    AND 

1.  How  much  In  federal 
school  (s)  receive  under  the 
cation-Consumer  and 
in  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termin_  . 
do  you  anticipate  in  federa 
tinue  this  program  in  P.Y 

3.  How  many  students 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  wen 
der  this  program  in  F.Y. 
Part  time? 

5.  What  effects   will  the 
this  program  have  on 
the  community? 

TITLE  I ^PART  H,  VOCATION Al 

WORK   STUDY 

1.  How  much  In  federal 
school  (s)  receive  under  the 
cation — ^Work  Study  Prograii 

2.  If  there  is  no  terminal  1 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal 
tinue  this  program  in  P.Y. 

3.  How  many  students  y, 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  wen 
der  this  program  In  P.Y 
Part  time? 

5.  Can  you  describe  the  _. 
of  these  students'  families? 

6.  What   effects   will   the 
this  program   have  on 
the  community? 

TITLE     I PART    O,     VOCATIONAI 

OPERATIVE 

1.  How  much  in  federal 
school(s)    receive  under 
tlon — Co-operative  Educatio  a 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination 
you  anticipate  in  federal  _ 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  much  students 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 
time? 

5.  What   effects   wUl   the 
this  program  have  on  these 
community? 

TITLE   m ADULT   EDUCATION- 

1.  How  much  in  federal 
school (s)  receive  under  Tltl( 
cation-Grants  to  States  In  F 

2.  If  there  Is  no 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal 
tinue  this  program  to  P.Y 

3.  How  many  students 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the 
program  have  on  these 
community? 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN 

AREAS 

1.  How  much  In  federal 
school  (s)  receive  under  the 
In  Federally  Impacted  Areas 
1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no 
do  you  anticipate  In  federa 
tlnue  this  program  in  P.Y 

3.  How  many  students 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were 


974? 


smployed  under 
time?  Part 


Pull 


inanclal  profile 


termination  of 
students  and 

EDUCATION — 

HOMt  MAKER 

iionles  did  your 

Vocational  Edu- 

Homeihaklng  Program 

a^lon,  how  much 
funds  to  con- 
1974? 

served  under 


iionies  did  your 

/ocatlonal  Edu- 

In  P.Y.  1973? 

)n,  how  much 

funds  to  con- 

1974? 

served  under 


employed  un- 
1^73?  Pull  time? 

fiiianclal  situation 


these 


EDUCA-  ION 


were 


termlna  ion 


were 


funds  to  con- 
served under 


employed  un- 
?  Pull  time? 


termination  of 
students  and 

EDUCATION — 


termination   of 
students  and 


EDUCATION    CO- 


laonles  did  your 

Vofsatlonal  Educa- 

In  P.Y.  1973? 

how  much  do 

fu^ds  to  continue 

wdre  served  under 

employed  under 
Pull  time?  Part 

termination   of 
^udents  and  the 

C  [CANTS   TO   STATES 

idonles  did  your 

ni  Adult  Edu- 

Y.  1973? 

)n,  how  much 

funds  to  con- 

1$74? 

served  under 


employed  under 
Pull  time?  Part 


ter  mlnatlon  of  this 
stfidents  and   the 

FEDERALLY   IMPACTED 


inonles  did  your 

S  :hool  Assistance 

Program  In  P.Y. 


how  much 
funds  to  con- 
11974? 

served  under 


smployed  under 
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this  program  in  P.Y.  1973?  Pull  time?  Part 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  students  and  the  com- 
munity? 

SPECIAL   MILK  PROGRAM    (DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE) 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
schools (s)  receive  under  the  Special  Milk 
Program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973?  Full  time?  Part 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  students  and  the 
community? 

6.  Do/Does  your  school (s)  have  a  breakfast 
and/or  hot  lunch  program?  Yes?  No?  Both? 

EDUCATION    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
school(s)  receive  under  the  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973.  PuU  time?  Part 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  handicapped  In 
the  community? 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE   EDUCATION   ACT   TITLE   III 
AUDIOVISUAL    EQUIPMENT 

1.  How  much  m  federal  monies  did  your 
school (s)  receive  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  Title  HI  Audio-Visual 
Equipment  Program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  students  and  the  com- 
munity? 

TITLE    5A — GUIDANCE 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
school (s)  receive  under  the  Guidance  Pro- 
gram In  F.Y.  1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973?  Pull  time?  Part 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  these  students  and  the 
community? 

H.U.D.— See  Housing  Authority  or  other 
appropriate  official. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  FY 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  In 
FY.  1974  or  near  future?  If  yes,  please 
explain. 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  in  mitial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 


LOW-RENT   PUBLIC   HOUSING 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  In  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  F.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
F.Y.  1974  or  near  future?  If  yes,  please  ex- 
plain. 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  In  initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 

NONPROFIT   SPONSOR   ASSISTANCE 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  In  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  P.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
P.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  in  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 

COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Urban  Renewal 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  In  F.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  In 
F.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  In  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 

BASIC    WATER    AND    SEWER 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  In  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  In  F.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  In 
P.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  In  serious 
or  final  stages;  in  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community  v 

OPEN    SPACE 

1 .  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  F.Y.  1973  under  this  program? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  FY 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
P.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  seri- 
ous or  final  stages;  in  Initial  planning  stages, 
or  discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  be  termination  of  this 
program    have    on   the    community? 

NEIGHBORHOOD    FACILITIES 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  P.Y.  1973  under  this  program? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 


3.  How  many  people  v/ere  served  in  FY. 
1973? 

_  4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  In 
r.Y,  1974  .J-  ~-^j.  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages:  In  Initial  planning  stages,  cr 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  eirects  will  the  termination  of 
this    program    have    on    the    community? 

REHABILITATION    LOANS 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  F.Y.  1973  under  this  program? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  F.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
F.Y.   1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  in  initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  jes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 

PUBLIC    FACILITY    LOANS 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city 
town  receive  in  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this   prorgam    in   F.Y.    1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  In  F.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
P.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  m  serious 
or  final  stages;  In  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
dlsctisslon?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of 
this  program  have  on  the  community? 

COLLEGE   HOUSING 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  vour  city/ 
town  receive  in  P.Y.  1973  under  "this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  In  P.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
F.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  m  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  community? 

MODEL  CITIES 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  In  F.Y.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  In  FY. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
F.Y.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  in  serious 
or  final  stages;  In  initial  planning  stages, 
or  discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  community? 

NEW  COMMUNITIES   ASSISTANCE 

1.  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
town  receive  in  FY.  1973  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  P.Y. 
1973? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  in 
FY.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  In  serious 
or  final  stages;  in  initial  planning  stages,  tr 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  community? 
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COMSirNITT  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  AND  TTRBAN 
FELLOWSHIPS 

1 .  How  much  federal  monies  did  your  city/ 
to-.vii  receive  in  P.Y.  1973  undar  this  pro- 
gram? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
:.ou  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  people  were  served  in  P.Y. 
1073? 

4.  Were  you  planning  on  federal  funds  In 
FY.  1974  or  near  future? 

5.  Was  an  application  ever  filed  In  serious 
or  final  stages:  In  Initial  planning  stages,  or 
discussion?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

6.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  community? 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOANS-DIRECT  LOAN 
CONTRIBUTIONS P.L.  85-864 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
schooUs)  receive  under  this  program  In  F.Y. 
1573? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  in  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  Hjw  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  students  and  the  col- 
lege university  community? 

WORK    STUDY    PROGRAM P.L.    88-452 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
school  (s)  receive  under  this  program  in  F.Y. 
1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  students  were  employed  un- 
der this  program  in  F.Y.  1973?  Full  time? 
Part  time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  students  and  the  col- 
lege university  community? 

HIGHER    EDUCATION-LAND    GRANT    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES P.L.    132 

1.  How  much  in  federal  monies  did  your 
school(s)  receive  under  this  program  In  F.Y. 
1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much 
do  you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program  In  F.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973?  Pull  time?  Part 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  students  and  the  col- 
lege university  community? 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS,  PJ..   89-329 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
school (s)  receive  under  this  program  In  P.Y. 
1973? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  how  much 
in  federal  funds  to  continue  this  program  In 
P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973? 

4.  What  effects  will  the  termination  of  this 
program  have  on  the  students  and  the  col- 
lege university  community? 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION— PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 
AND    UNrVERSITIES 

1.  How  much  In  federal  monies  did  your 
school (s)  receive  under  this  program  In  F.Y. 
1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termination,  how  much  do 
you  anticipate  In  federal  funds  to  continue 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1974? 

3.  How  many  students  were  served  under 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were  employed  under 
this  program  In  P.Y.  1973?  Full  time?  Part 
time? 


tl  e 


■  ai  y 


I  d 
n  ng 


5.  Wha.t  effects  will  the  

program  have  on  the  students 
lege/unlverslty  community? 

UNIVERSITY    COMMUNITY    SERVIC  Z 
STATES — P.L.     92-82 

1.  How  much  In  federal  moi 
school  (s)  receive  under  this 
1973? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  termlnatiou 
gram,  how  much  do  you 
lunds  to  continue  this  program 

3.  How  many  students  were 
this  program  In  F.Y.  1973? 

4.  How  many  people  were 
this  program  in  F.Y.  1973? 
time? 

5.  What  effects  will  the 
program  have  on  the  students 
lege/ university  community? 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     AND     MENTA 

Hospital  Administrators  are  ... 
of  information  for  health  care 
and  mental  health  Information 
Hill-Burton  program  {hospital 

1.  Did  your  hospital  receive 
der  Hill-Burton  for  hospital 
FY.  73?  How  much?  For  what 

2.  Were  you  planning  on 
F.Y.  74  or  near  future?  How 
purpose? 

3.  Was  an  application  ever  fi 
or  final  stages;  in  initial  plan.._ 
discussion?  If  yes;-please  explain 

4.  What  effect  wUl  the  termir 
Burton  Construction  aid  have  o 
and  the  community? 

Nursing  capitation 

1.  Do  you  have  a  nursing 
gram?  Yes?  No? 

2.  How  much  In  federal  fund  5 
Ing  capitation  grants  did  your 
celve  in  P.Y.  73? 

3.  How  many  students 
P.Y.  73? 

4.  How  much  in  federal „, 

no  termination,  do  you  antlcipa  e 

5.  How  many  students,  if 
termination,   would   receive 
74? 

6.  What  effects  will  a 

program  have  on  the  hospital, 
or  the  community? 

Advance  funds  to  hospitals 
clients 

(Must  be  returned  by  July  i ) 

1.  Does  your  hospital  take 
these  advanced  funds? 

a.  How  much  wUl  you  have 
the  federal  government? 

Mental  health 

1.  Did  you  have  plans  for 
staffing  federal  grants  for 
mental  health  center?  How  muc  i 

2.  Was  an  application  ever 
or  final  stages;  In  intlal 
dlscu.sslon?  If  yes,  please  expl 

3.  What   effect    wlU    the 
mental    health    staffing    and 
grants  have  on  the  hospital 
munlty? 

Are  there  any  other  areas 
have  problems,  lose  money,  and 
affected  because  of  cuts  in  the 
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THE  CHIEF  LIBRARIAN  IN  THE 

THE    BEST    SOURCE    OF   INFORMA^ON 
LXBRARY   SERVICES  AND 

Title  I — (Grants  for  public 

1.  How  much  In  federal 
library  receive  under  Title  I 
for  Public  Libraries)  In  F.Y.  73? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination, 
you  anticipate  In  federal  fundi 

3.  How  many  people  were 
73? 
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4.  Was  an  application  ever  filed , 
or  final  planning  stages;  in  Inltlil 
stage,  or  discussion.  If  yes,  pleas* 

5.  What  effects  wUl  the  termini 
program  have  In  the  community? 
Title  II — (Construction  of  publi 

1.  How  much  In  federal  mon 
library  receive  under  Title  II 
of  Public  Libraries)  In  P.Y.  73? 

2.  If  there  is  no  termination,  ^ 
you  anticipate  In  federal  funds 

3.  Was  an  allocation  ever  filed; 
or  final  stages.  In  Initial  plannlni 
discussion.  If  yes,  please  explain 

4.  What  effect  wlU  the  termli— 
program  have  on  the  community? 
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PROTECTION   OP   THE    U 
QUOTAS     OP     FRIENDL-S 
TRIES:  AN  URGENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
previous  order  of  the  House,  . 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Math 
ogiiized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mi . 
the  recent  antihijacking  agr 
eluded  between  the  United 
Cuba  has  raised  the  possibilly 
reestablishment  of  diplomatiq 
between  the  United  States  „ 
in  the  relatively  near  future 
two  schools  of  thought  on 
One  asserts  that  such  a  move 
a  natural  part  of  the  current 
ward   normalization   of   relat 
the  Commimist  world.  The 
tains  that  recognition  of 
a  special  case  because  of  the 
damaging  effects  on  the 
social    infrastructures    of 
American  countries  which 
from  conferring  diplomatic 
to  Castro  prior  to  the  establ 
democratic  system  in  Cuba, 
merits  of  the  arguments  of 
schools  of  thought  should  be 
to  widespread  rational  debate. 

Neither  school  of  thought  - 
into  proper  perspective  one  of 
important  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  quota.  This  aspect 
Implications  for  U.S.  foreign 

Until  1961  Cuba  was  the  . 
plier  of  cane  sugar  to  the  U 
In    1960   the   Cuban   sugar 
2,419,655  tons,  representing 
cent  of  U.S.  sugar  imports, 
this    quota    has    been 
among  many  other  countries. 
quence  of  this  reapportionmen 
an  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
industry  in  these  countries. 

If  the  United  States  shoulc 
lish  diplomatic  relations  with 
rationale  of  normalization  of 
would  imply  the  ultimate 
Cuba's  sugar  quota.  The  prospect 
could  lead  to  drastic  dislocaticns 
economies  of  the  diverse  natians 
ently  sharing  a  part  of  the  forrjer 
sugar  quota.  These  economic 
in  tiuTi  could  prove  so 
ruptive  that  the  United  Statei 
malizing    relations    with    one 
could  as  a  consequence  contrib(ite 
creation    of    diplomatic    and 
complications  with,  and  in 
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grave  difficulties  for,  nearly  30  countries. 
Prudence  would  dictate  that  the  United 
States  should  act  responsibly  toward  the 
friendly  countries  concerned  before, 
rather  than  after,  problems  should  arise. 
The  following  tables  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showing  the  1960 
and  1972  sugar  quotas  in  tonnage  and 
percentage  of  the  total  U.S.  sugar  quota 
indicate  the   countries  which  could  be 


damaged  by  the  restoration  of  Cuba's 

sugar  quota.  '9«> 

Firm    assurances    to    these    friendly  Quota 

countries  from  both  the  executive  and  '^"""''i'  <'<"'s) 

legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 

Government  that  any  possible  reestab-  Philippines 1,156,426 

lishment   of  diplomatic   relations  with  Z'TaUa o 

Castro  Cuba  would  in  no  way  lead  to  a  Brazil..."'";"""'     100,347 

reduction  of  their  present  sugar  quotas  i;;I,''t!  il°"?|''f .  -  "  •      on  7« 

is  an  urgent  need.  British  west  indies..,.      90.765 


1972 


Per- 
cent 


Quota 
(tons) 


Per- 
ce 11: 


22.98 

1, 431, 761 

26.31 

0 

87,908 

1.6.f 

0 

210.  8% 

3.83 

1.99 

635.  498 

11. 6& 

0 

39. 144 

.72 

1.84 

177,  288 

3.26 

1960  quota 


1972  quota 


Country 


Tons 


Percent 


Tons 


Percent 


Cuba 2,419,655  48.08  0  0 

Philippines 1,156,426  22.98  1,431,761  26.31 

Argentina 0  0  87,908  1.62 

Australia 0  0  210,896  3.88 

Brazil 100,347  1.99  635,498  11.68 

British  Honduras 0  0  39  144  72 

British  West  Indies 90,765  1.84  177,288  3! 26 

China  (Republic  of) 10,476  .21  87,804  1.61 

Colombia 0  0  78.287  I  44 

Costa  Rica 10,469  .21  101,597  1.86 

Dominican  Republic 452,814  9.00  736.807  13  54 

Ecuador 0  0  93,827  1.72 

El  Salvador 6,000  .12  49,723  .91 

Fiji  Islands 0  0  46,212  .85 

Guatemala 6,000  .12  85,707  1.53 


1960  quota 


1972  quota 


Country 


Tons 


Percent 


Tons 


Percent 


Honduras 0 

India ..... 0 

Ireland . 0 

Malagasy  Republic "  0 

Mauritius 0 

Mexico y/_  400, 437 

Nicaragua :.. 41,  766 

Panama 10, 476 

Paraguay 0 

Peru 273,807 

South  Africa 0 

Swaziland 0 

Thailand. .  0 

Venezuela " 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.96 
.83 
.21 

0 

5. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


44 


17,  495 
84.168 
5.551 
12,603 
31.089 

651,615 

74,586 

41,  933 

7,484 

449,662 
59.656 
31.089 
19, 325 
70,  210 


032 
1.55 

.n 

.23 

.57 

11.98 

1.37 
.77 
.14 

8  26 

1.10 
.57 
.36 

1.29 


Source:  Prepared  by  Quota  and  Allotment  Branch,  Sugar  Division,  ASCS— USDA. 


BILL  TO  EXPEDITE  CLEANUP  OF 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AFTTIR  OIL 
SPILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
less  than  2  years,  my  district  has  suffered 
three  major  oil  spills.  This  problem  is 
not  a  local  problem,  but  one  which 
affects  every  coastal  district  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  United  States' 
need  for  oil  grows  and  its  need  for  im- 
ported oil  grows  even  faster,  additional 
and  more  serious  oil  spills  are  inevitable. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Coast  Guard  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  cleaning  up 
oil  spills.  I  have  foimd  that  the  Coast 
Guard  generally  does  a  commendable  job 
in  quickly  removing  free-floating  oil  from 
the  water,  and  oil  from  public  lands. 
However,  the  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act  does  not  authorize  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  any  other  Federal  agency,  to  assist 
the  owners  of  private  beachfronts,  boats, 
floats,  docks,  and  other  items  of  private 
property  in  the  case  of  a  spill.  The  pri- 
vate party  has  to  work  out  his  problems 
with  the  party  who  is  responsible  for 
the  spill. 

While  private  property  owners  often 
have  no  problems  in  arranging  for  the 
removal  of  oil  from  their  property,  and 
getting  compensation  from  the  negligent 
party  for  their  losses,  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  assure  that  the  removal  of  oil  from 
private  property  will  proceed  expedi- 
tiously. 

It  authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
charged oil  from  private  property.  When 
a  spill  occurs,  the  Coast  Guard  must 
draw  up  a  timetable  for  the  cleanup  of 
private  property  by  the  party  responsi- 
ble for  the  spill. 


If  the  party  does  not  remove  the  oil 
from  private  property  within  the  time 
frame  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  then  is  author- 
ized to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the 
oil,  and  to  assess  all  clean  up  costs 
against  the  negligent  party. 

In  addition,  the  negligent  party  be- 
comes liable  for  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  a 
day  for  not  cleaning  up  private  prop- 
erty within  the  time  frame  specified  by 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  makes  the  owner,  and  operator,  of 
an  oil  tanker  or  facility  equally  liable 
in  the  case  of  an  accident.  Often,  a  facil- 
ity is  owned  by  one  corporation,  and 
leased  to  another.  If  a  spill  occurs,  and 
each  party  disavows  negligence,  then  the 
case  must  be  settled  in  coui-t,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  owners  of  damaged  prop- 
erty who  may  have  to  wait  years  before 
receiving  compensation  for  their  dam- 
ages. The  equal  liability  provision  not 
only  will  expedite  cleanup  and  compen- 
sation, but  also  should  act  as  a  self -polic- 
ing mechanism  to  minimize  the  chance 
of  spills. 

If  a  company  knows  in  advance  that  it 
will  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  in- 
curred by  equipment  or  facilities  it  leases 
or  rents — regardless  of  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  equipment — it  will 
have  a  built-in  incentive  to  rent  or  lease 
equipment  in  top  operating  condition. 
Likewise,  a  company  is  unlikely  to  lease 
its  tankers  or  facilities  to  an  unqualified 
operator  if  it  knows  that  it  will  be  held 
liable  for  the  mistakes  of  its  lessee. 

As  this  country's  need  for  energy 
grows,  so  will  the  number  of  accidents 
and  spills.  Beachfront  property  and  boat 
owners  should  be  protected  from  negli- 
gent polluters.  My  bill  strengthens  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
permit  the  government  to  offer  that  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  reprint  below  the  text  of  the  bUl. 


H.R.  6718 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  Impose  an  additional  lia- 
bility upon  owners  and  operators  of  vessels, 
on-shore  facilities,  and  offshore  facilities 
for  the  discharge  oil  onto   private   prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  92-500;  86  Stat.  816  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(q)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operathig  ( hereafter  In  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  removal  of  discharged 
oU  from  private  property  consistent  with  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  required  by  sub- 
section (c)(2)  of  this  section  and  regula- 
tions Issued  under  subsection  (J)<1)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  oil  discharged  from  a 
vessel,  onshore  facility,  or  offshore  facility 
Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  adjoining  shorelines,  or  Into 
or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone 
which,  as  a  result  of  such  discharge,  affects 
private  property  (including,  but  not  limited 
to  shorelines,  beaches,  boats,  moorings,  floats 
and  docks),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
persons  owning  or  operating  any  such  vessel, 
onshore  facility,  or  offshore  facility  froni 
which  oil  Is  discharged,  to  remove  such  oil 
In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
under  paragraph  ( n  of  thU  sub.section  at-.d 
shall  prescribe  in  such  notification  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  (beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  discharge)  within  which  the  oU  should 
be  removed. 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  an  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  vessel,  of  an  onshore  facility  or 
of  an  offshore  facility  from  which  oU  is  dis- 
charged Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  adjoining  shorelines  or 
Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  which  discharge  affects  private  prop- 
erty and  surli  owner  or  operator  fails  to 
remove  such  oil  In  vl.,Iatlon  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  act  to 
remove  or  arrange  for  the  removal  of  such 
oil.  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (5).  all 
cleanup    costs    Incurred    pursuant    to    this 
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paragraph    shall    be    assessed    against    such 
owner. 

"(4)  If  at  the  end  of  the  time  so  speci- 
fied in  the  Secretary's  notification  the  re- 
I  loval  so  required  has  not  been  completed, 
i:ie  persons  owning  or  operating  such  ves- 
rel,  onshore  facility,  or  offshore  facility  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty establlslied  by  such  Secretary  of  not 
more  than  SI, 000  for  any  oU  discharge  of 
100.000  barrels  or  more  and  $500  for  any  oil 
discharge  under  100,000  barrels.  In  addi- 
tion such  persons  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  $1,000  per 
day  in  the  case  of  an  oil  discharge  of  100,000 
barrels  or  more  and  $500  per  day  in  the  case 
of  an  oil  discharge  under  100,000  barrels,  for 
each  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
period,  such  oil  Is  not  removed. 

"(5)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and  op- 
erator are  two  separate  persons  bound  by  a 
contractual  agreement  (rental  or  lease),  the 
owner  shall  be  liable  for  50  percent  of  all 
cleanup  costs  and  penalties  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  operator  shall  be  liable  for  50 
percent  of  all  cleanup  costs  and  penalties 
under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  owner  or 
operator  alleged  to  have  violated  this  subsec- 
tion shall  have  been  giver  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  Any  such  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  In  the  compromise, 
the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the 
size  of  the  business  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor charged,  the  effect  on  the  owner  or  op- 
erator's ability  to  continue  In  business,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  such  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  withhold,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  clearance  reqviired  by 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statute  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  91),  of 
any  vessel  the  owner  or  operator  of  which 
Is  subject  to  the  foregoing  penalty.  Clear- 
ance may  be  granted  in  such  cases  upon  the 
filing  of  a  bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary. 

"(7)  In  any  case  where  an  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  vessel,  of  an  offshore  facility,  ot 
of  an  offshore  facility,  from  which  oil  Is  dis- 
charged can  prove  that  a  discharge  was 
caused  solely  by  (A)  and  act  of  God,  (B)  an 
act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  (D)  an  act  or 
omission  of  a  third  party  without  regard 
to  whether  any  such  act  or  onUssion  was  or 
was  not  negligent,  or  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing  clauses,  such  owner  or  op- 
erator shall  not  be  liable  for  any  civil  pen- 
alty or  cleanup  cost  under  this  subsection. 
"(8)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  af- 
fect or  modify  in  any  way  the  obligations  of 
any  owner  or  operator  of  any  onshore  fa- 
cility or  offshore  facility  to  any  person  or 
agency  under  any  provision  of  law  for  dam- 
ages to  Any  publicly-owned  or  privately- 
owned  property  resulting  from  a  discharge 
of  any  oil  or  from  the  removal  of  any  such 
oU." 
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THE  "DELTA  QUEEN."  A  LIVING 
MUSEUM,  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
country  approaches  Its  bicentennial  cele- 
bration, and  the  Mississippi  River  nears 
its  tilcentennial  birthday,  organizations 
and  citizens  across  the  Nation  scramble 
to   prepare   pageants,   monuments   and 


other  suitable  historical 
great  land  and  her  greate^ 

However,  just  as  the 
tant  in  bringing  together 
of  a  vast  continent,  the 
sponsible  for  tying 
along  the  river.  Yet,  at 
are  working  so  diligently 
museums  and  memorials 
of  our  culture  and  heritage 
paring  to  let  die  one  of  th( 
reminders  of  our  river 
Nation.  The  Delta  Queet: 
maining     operating 
family  of  colorful  and 
boats  that  carried  their 
and  riverboat  queens  up 
rivers  of  our  country,  w: 
from  the  Mississippi  and 
unless  we  in  the  Congress 

The  Delta  Queen  is  a 
fine  riverboat  design  anc 
impossible  to  duplicate 
age.  For  this  reason,  I, 
Representatives,  have 
tion  in  the  past  which 
sel  temporary  reprieves 
Her  latest  reprieve 
ber  1, 1973. 

I  think  we  should 
lation  which  would 
Queen  from  the  fire 
for  deep-water  vessels 
introducing  legislation  to 
Queen  does  not  have  the 
ture  required  of  deep 
ever,  she  Is  not  an  oce$n 
and  is  never  more  than 
land.  And,  since  the 
Safety  at  Sea  Regulation 
have  spent  more  than 
safety  equipment. 

I  think  Los  Angeles 
kin  Lloyd  Jones  aptly 
situation  in  this  way : 

To  knock  off  the  Delta 
a  law  designed  for  ocean 
pulling  down  the  Tower  of 
it  doesn't  meet  city  fire 
for  public  places. 

The  exemption  we  ask  for  is  not  a 
permanent  one.  In  5  yej  rs  a  new  $15.5 
million  passenger  rlverbqat  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the 
Delta  Queen.  It  is  flnancfelly  vital  to  the 
building  of  this  new  ^^ssel  that  the 
Delta  Queen  be  allowed 
eration  until  her  replacement  Is  ready. 

Although  editorial  writ  irs  from  all  over 
the  country  have  writtei  reams  on  why 
the  Delta  Queen  should  h|e  saved,  I  think 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  yoimg 
boy,  Mark  Rogers,  froni  West  Helena, 
Ark.,  most  eloquently  expresses  the  senti- 
ment of  river  lovers  ever  'where.  I  would 
like  to  share  Mark's  let  er  with  you  at 
this  point.  After  all,  it  If  for  the  future 
generations  that  we 
history. 


set, 


Ajml  9,  1973 


to  the  edges.  I've  had  the  pr:  vilege  to  tour 
the  Queen  and  from  then  on  1 1  ave  wanted  to 
ride  her.  Some  day  my  amblti  >n  to  flU  is  to 
pilot  a  towboat  on  the  Misslss  ppl  River  and 
would  give  anything  to  ride  t:  le  Queen,  but 
it  is  very  costly.  It  Is  suppose  I  to  be  halted 
from  its  cruises  in  November  1973  and  now 
there  Is  no  possible  way  I  can  ever  ride  her. 
Even  though  my  dreams  are  b  oken,  I  would 
like  other  kids  to  see  the  bes  uty  In  a  lone 
steamboat  plying  down  the  r  ver  at  sunset 
or  hear  the  lonely  moanful  whistle  echoing 
round  the  bend  or  the  exciten  lent  of  a  close 
steamboat  race.  If  you  were  (ne  who  voted 
her  off  the  river,  I  challenge  yi  >u  to  tour  her, 
ride  her,  you  could  never  have  1 1  more  historic 
remembrance.  She's  a  living  mi  tnument  of  all 
the  steamboats  that  built  our  ;ountry  to  the 
greatness  It  is  today.  If  she"!  put  away  so 
many  people'U  never  see  a  stiamboat.  They 
can  never  relive,  ride,  remen  iber  the  great 
steamboats'  era's  last  segment 
Sincerely, 

i4akk  Rogers. 
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years  old  and  am 


Bill  Alexander, 

M ember  of  Congress, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  boy  IS 
writing  In  behalf  of  the  D^ta  Queen.  I  have 
grown  up  on  the  river  In  Helena,  Arkansas 
and  have  become  very  Inte  ested  In  "Steam 
boats"  mainly  the  Delta  Q  leen.  I  have  been 
keeping  up  with  her  since  she  was  here  last 
year,  this  time  on  tour.  I  »ave  collected  In- 
formation and  have  filled  a  icrapbook  of  mine 


preserve     such 
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ISAAC  SHKOLNCK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Ilr.  Burton), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  the  trial 
of  Isaac  Shkolnik,  a  Soviet  ■  Tew,  will  con- 
clude this  week  in  Vinn:  tsa,  Ukraine 
S.S.R.  Mr.  Shkolnik  has  ]teen  charged 
with  anti-Soviet  propaganc  a  and  indus- 
trial sabotage.  These  offenses  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  in  1966 
and  1967  but  it  was  not  ujitil  after  Mr. 
Shkolnik  applied  for  permis  sion  to  immi- 
grate to  Israel  that  he  wss  arrested  in 
July  1972. 

Mr.  Shkolnik's  trial  is  i  closed  mili- 
tary tribunal.  His  state-appointed  de- 
fense coimsel  has  less  than  a  good  rep- 
utation in  his  handling  of  similar  cases. 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  ^;(hen  there  are 
discernible  thaws  in  Soviet-  American  re- 
lations, when  we  are  discussing  freer 
trade  between  our  two  nations,  trials 
such  as  the  Shkolnik  trial  do  nothing  to 
foster  this  good  will.  In  fact,  they  ham- 
per progress  toward  freer  trade  relations. 

The  Shkolnik  trial  is  but  a  focal  point 
for  the  broader  issue  of  tht  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  immigrate  to 
Israel.  For  5  years,  Mr.  Shk  slnik  followed 
his  trade  as  a  mechanic  after  the  alleged 
violations  of  Soviet  law  ti>ok  place.  He 
was  not  charged  until  af  tei  he  had  made 
his  desires  to  go  to  Israel  inown  to  So- 
viet ofQcials. 

I  take  this  opportunity  t<  •  make  known 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hou^e  and  to  those 
who  will  read  this  Record  that  this  one 
Member  of  the  House  feel;  that  the  So- 
viet policy  toward  its  Jewls!  i  citizens,  and 
the  Shkolnik  trial  in  part  cular,  aggra- 
vates the  possibility  of  trac  e  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sov  ,et  Union. 


Under 
the  gen- 
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THE  ROLE  OF  COl  TGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hduse 
tleman  from  California  (.Mt 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress  and 
astute  observers  of  our  Nai  lonal  Legisla- 
ture tackled  the  budgetarj  issues  facing 
Congress  in  a   panel   discussion  spon- 
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sored  by  Time,  Inc.,  in  its  "The  Role  of 
Congress"  symposia  series.  Mr.  Hedley 
Donovan,  Time,  Inc.,  served  as  modera- 
tor. Their  discussion  follows  in  today's 
Record: 

To  start  the  discussion  with  the  panel, 
I'd  like  to  ask  both  Senators  to  r^poud.  If 
they  win,  to  a  key  point  In  Dr.  Fenno's  pa- 
per, which  is  how  do  you  make  a  Ck>ngress- 
man  concerned  and  to  act  on  that  concern 
about  the  Institutional  Integrity  of  Con- 
gress. Senator  Riblcoff? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
make  blm  do  so  as  long  as  the  voters  are  in- 
different as  to  what  kind  of  Congressmen 
you  have.  Dr.  Fenno  claims  that  aU  a  Con- 
gressman has  to  do  is  to  do  the  local  errands 
for  bis  constituents.  This  Is  an  Important 
part  of  his  Job;  and  if  he  works  hard  at  It, 
be  can  succeed. 

But  I  believe  that  If  you  get  a  Congress- 
man or  a  Senator  who  is  willing  to  take  care 
of  bis  chores  and  still  is  willing  to  tackle 
the  tough  Issues,  to  become  an  educator  In 
his  constituency,  this  type  of  Congressman 
and  Senator  can  have  support  and  can 
achieve  re-election  too.  How  do  you  get  a 
Congressman  to  do  so?  I  pass  the  buck  right 
back  to  the  people. 

People  get  the  type  of  Congressman  or 
Senator  they  deserve.  So  It  becomes  very 
important  to  make  the  voter  aware  of  the 
various  elements  of  a  Congressman's  duties 
and  to  let  the  public  demand  that  a  Con- 
gressman f  ul&ll  all  of  them. 

Senator  Mathias.  Well,  I  would  agree  with 
Senator  Riblcoff  that  the  ultimate  test  of 
how  a  Congressman  has  got  to  behave  is 
probably  the  kind  of  test  that  is  Imposed  on 
him  by  the  people  who  send  blm  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  I9tb  century  there  were  some 
political  philosophers  who  speculated  on 
bow  you  affect  Congressional  behavior;  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  said  the 
way  you  affect  the  Congressman,  the  way 
you  change  a  Congressman's  judgment.  Is 
to  hit  him  on  the  snout.  And  this  was  Il- 
lustrated when  appropriate  cartoons  In  Har- 
per's, or  whatever  predecessor  of  TIME  car- 
ried this  particular  political  philosophy,  hit 
him  on  the  snout. 

Well,  I  don't  think  It  Is  quite  that  bad 
here  in  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  20th 
century,  I  don't  think  you  have  to  hit  Con- 
gressmen on  the  snout.  I'd  like  to  say  one 
word  for  the  bona  fides  of  Congress.  I  think 
most  members  of  Congress  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  both  by  their  constituents  and 
by  the  country.  They  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  the  Congress  as  one  of  the  consti- 
tutional Instruments  for  governing  the 
country. 

The  problem  Is  that  many  specific  cases 
that  are  brought  to  them  for  decision  are 
sometimes  not  set  In  the  kind  of  dramatic 
background  where  they  can  view  this  as  a 
great  constitutional  watershed.  Now,  there 
is  an  element  of  leadership.  It  Is  an  element 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  may  have  a  sort  of  hostile  Interest, 
and  It  Is  an  element  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  other  members  of  the  Congress.  And 
It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  national  life  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  start  examining  very 
closely. 

This  Is  good  place  and  a  good  time  to  do 
it  because  you  do  need  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  helps  to  underscore  when  you  have 
reached  a  watershed,  when  you  are  at  a 
Rubicon,  when  you  are  making  a  decision 
that  is  going  to  be  of  enormous  constitu- 
tional Importance. 

Now,  I  think  clearly  the  decision  that  the 
Senate  made  a  month  of  two  ago — when  it 
said  to  the  President:  "We  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  power  to  make  every  appropria- 
tion, to  decide  the  size  of  every  appropria- 
tion, to  In  effect  become  the  appropriating 
power  notwithstanding  the  constitution," — 
that  was  one  of  those  watershed  decisions. 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  it 
CXIX 721— Part  9 


as  If  It  was  an  ordinary  housekeeping  Item 
that  wasn't  important. 

This  Is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  I  think 
Congress  can  address  Itself  to  those  institu- 
tionalized questions  that  make  the  difference. 
Professor  Fenno.  I  might  Just  comment 
on  the  last  Item  Nell  MacNeU  and  Senator 
Mathias  and  Senator  Riblcoff  talked  about, 
the  spending  celling.  I  Just  want  to  use  this 
as  an  example  of  sometlilng  that  I  beard 
when  I  traveled  around  this  fall.  Half  the 
Congressmen  I  traveled  with  berated  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  being  so  spine- 
less that  they  gave  away  the  purse  strings 
to  the  President.  The  other  half  berated  the 
Congress  for  t)eing  so  spineless  in  exercising 
the  power  of  the  purse  strings  In  the  first 
place  that  the  President  had  to  act. 

These  are  two  different  positions  both 
taken  before  very  supportive  audiences,  both 
in  a  way  Illustrating  the  point  I  was  making 
that  sometimes  the  Congressman  runs  against 
the  Congress.  Now,  the  answer  to  one  per- 
son Is,  well,  once  the  President  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  why  didn't  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stand  up  and  defend  the  purse 
strings?  Another  answer  is  to  the  other  fel- 
low. If  most  people  agree  that  a  spending 
celling  was  desirable,  why  didn't  Congress 
take  the  buU  by  the  horns  In  the  first  place 
and  cut  the  necessary  appropriations  Itself? 
I  think  there  are  two  answers.  There  Is 
one  answer  to  each  side  of  the  puzzle.  One 
answer  Is  that  the  Congress  does  not  have, 
as  Senator  Mathias  pointed  out,  the  institu- 
tional machinery  for  taking  an  overview  of 
the  budget;  and  that  is  why  they  didn't 
go  ahead  and  decide  on  what  spending  level 
ought  to  be  arrived  at  and  then  do  some 
cutting  of  their  own,  setting  priorities  of 
their  own.  The  other  answer  to  the  other  side 
is  that  it  looked  like  the  election  was  awful 
close  and  Instead  of  reacting  as  an  Institu- 
tion, House  members  acted  as  Individuals 
and  broke  along  somewhat  philosophical  or 
partisan  lines  with  each  man  trying  to  secure 
re-election  for  himself. 

And  the  problem  In  both  cases  Is  to  get 
these  people  to  think  Institutionally,  on  the 
basis  of  machinery  for  every  day,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Institution  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
threatened. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Along  that  line.  If  I  may 
remark,  Nell,  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
turning  down  the  President's  request  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  In  modern  times. 
What  was  meaningful  to  me  is  that  Sena- 
tors— North,  South,  East,  and  West — Repub- 
licans ajid  Democrats,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, middle  of  the  roaders,  all  were  of  one 
mind,  that  this  was  a  basic  challenge  to  the 
institution  of  Congress.  And  the  quality  of 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  was  as 
high  as  you  could  find  in  a  great  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

The  next  constitutional  crisis  of  similar 
Impact  will  come  If  the  President,  as  he  has 
indicated  he  will  do,  seeks  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Government  by  Elxecutlve  action. 
The  Congress  of  the  U.S.  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  set  up  what  the  Executive 
Branch  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  con- 
stituted. The  President  has  a  right  to  make 
changes  within  a  department,  but  once  you 
change  the  structure  and  form  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  this  Is  within  the  power  of 
the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 

And  should  the  President  try  to  reorga- 
nize the  Federal  Government  by  Executive 
action,  you  will  then  have  the  next  con- 
frontation between  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  One  point  I  noticed  In  ref- 
erence to  what  Dr.  Penno  has  said,  that  on 
this  vote,  as  on  so  many  votes,  there  is  al- 
ways within  the  Congress  a  confusion  of  the 
actual  issues;  and  the  confusion  comes  In 
two  terms.  One  is  on  a  party  basis.  Demo- 
crats V.  Republicans,  and  the  other  Is  on 
Ideology.  The  decision  In  the  Senate  differed 
from  the  decision  of  the  House.  The  House 
went  along. 


A  great  part  of  the  House  vote.  I  think, 
was  because  the  House  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive body.  The  members  were  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  national  budget,  and 
they  saw  no  other  way  to  reduce  spending 
except  by  going  along  with  this  extraordi- 
nary request  by  the  President.  In  the  Senate 
those  who  supported  the  President — it  was 
not  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  by  any 
means — those  who  supported  the  President 
in  essence  supported  the  kind  of  cuts  they 
anticipated  from  him. 

Senator  Mondale  said  recently  that  he 
talked  to  some  of  the  men  who  supported 
the  President  on  this  Issue  to  allow  the 
President  this  unprecedented  power.  Mon- 
dale asked  them  how  they  w^ould  have  voted 
If  they  could  have  assumed  that  George  Mc- 
Govern  would  be  President.  The  only  thing 
they  could  say  was  In  that  case  they  would 
have  had  to  repeal  that  particular  law  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  other  criteria.  And 
this  to  me  has  always  been  a  problem:  the 
problem  In  Congress  of  members  winking  at 
the  constitutional  Incursions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  own  party. 

I  think  It  applies  to  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  There  Is  a  famous  story  about 
a  Congressman  from  New  Tork  many  years 
ago  approaching  President  Cleveland  on  a 
minor  bill  which  President  Cleveland  be- 
lieved. In  the  traditional  sense  of  vetoing  a 
bill,  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  He  put 
his  arm  around  the  President's  shoulder  and 
he  said:  "What's  the  Constitution  between 
friends?" 

Mr  Donovan  Nell,  I  wonder  if  we  might  not 
open  this  up  to  general  conversation,  ques- 
tioning and  argument  from  the  floor.  Dr. 
George  Ktstiakowsky  told  me  before  dinner 
he  might  have  something  to  say.  Would 
you  like  to? 

Dr.  Kistiakowskt.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  Donovan.  It  is  really  qiilte  unfair  be- 
cause after  all  of  these  really  high-level, 
overall  Issues  that  were  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  panel,  I'd  like  to  bring  up 
an  issue  which  is  of  a  very  dlfinitely  lower 
level 

It  is  that  we  are  today  very  much  a  tech- 
nological society.  An  overwhelming  fraction 
of  the  legislation  that  comes  before  Congress 
Involves  very  complex  technological  Issues. 
And  yet  I  feel  that  Congress  has  not  orga- 
nized Itself  to  understand  these  issues.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  has  to  be  a  mechanism  within 
Congress  to  explain  to  the  legislators  what 
these  technological  Issues  are,  and'  they  very 
seldom  are  black  or  white. 

I  would  submit  that  an  infusion  of  new 
blood,  new  sources  of  information  are  neces- 
sary. I  think  that  the  new  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  will  be  very  helpful.  But 
something  more  than  that  Is  needed.  The 
staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
must  have  expert  knowledge  on  technologi- 
cal matters  so  that  the  legislators  themselves 
can  get  a  much  more  balanced  view  of  what 
Is  Involved  In  these  complex  matters. 

Senator  Mathias.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
completely  that  the  Congress  needs  to  equip 
itself  with  a  kind  of  technical  advice  that 
we  don't  have  today.  And  to  do  that  we  don't 
have  to  attempt  to  duplicate  the  six  million 
people  who  are  now  on  the  Executive  Branch 
payroll.  We  can  have  small,  highly  educated, 
highly  qualified,  highly  analytical  and  criti- 
cal staffs,  and  we  need  to  do  this. 

The  reason  we  havent  done  it  in  my  judg- 
ment is  because  we  are  too  lily-livered.  And 
to  this  extent  I  am  In  Dr.  Fenno's  camp  be- 
cause I  think  we  haven't  really  had  the  cour- 
age to  go  out  and  recruit  the  people  and  pay 
the  price  to  get  the  kind  of  expert  advice 
that  we  need.  Now,  we  are  moving  In  that 
direction  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  do 
better  than  we  have  before.  But  heretofore 
we  have  been  a  little  sensitive  to  public  criti- 
cism about  the  size  of  the  congressional 
budget,  the  size  of  our  staffs,  and  what  we 
are  spending  on  Capitol  HlU. 
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I  hope  that  through  this  kind  of  meeting 
we  can  make  people  understand  that  these 
are  not  moneys  that  are  spent  for  our  own 
aggrandizement,  for  our  own  prestige,  for  our 
own  social  status,  but  It  Is  really  In  order  to 
do  the  Job. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  May  I  comment.  Doctor, 
I  agree  with  you,  and  to  this  end  I  held  a 
series  of  hearings  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings  we  drafted,  passed 
In  committee,  and  m  the  U.S.  Senate  a  pro- 
posal to  give  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  Is  really  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
the  authority  to  employ  the  necessary  staff 
and  to  hold  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
proposals  coming  to  us  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  evaluation  would  be  available 
not  only  to  committee  chairmen,  but  to  every 
member  of  Congress.  It  would  be  available  on 
the  highly  technical,  complex  problem 
facing  a  modern  society,  and  on  matters 
which  Congress  itself  docs  not  now  have  the 
technical  competence  to  handle. 

Recognizing  that  we  did  not  want  to  create 
a  staff  as  large  as  the  staffs  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  we  gave  authority  to  the  GAO  to 
hire  consultants  and  experts  on  highly  tech- 
nical problems  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  pay- 
ing them  the  going  fee.  Unfortunately,  like 
a  lot  of  good  legislation  that  passes  the  Sen- 
ate, It  died  In  the  House. 

So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  with  us  the  next 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  I  am  willing  to  undertake  with 
Senator  Mathlas'  help  to  try  to  pass  that 
GAO  authorization  bill  again  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  GAO,  In  order  to  give  us 
the  knowledge  that  we  need.  I  am  positive 
that  we  can  pass  this  In  the  Senate,  so  will 
you  see  your  Congressman,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and 
see  If  you  can  get  some  help  from  him  In  the 
House? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask  a 
question  of  both  the  Senators  and  perhaps 
any  of  the  Representatives  who  would  be 
willing  to  comment,  a  question  which,  I  sup- 
pose, comes  under  the  general  chapter  head- 
ing of  "Presidents  I  Have  Known."  I  am 
struck,  as  this  subject  and  problem  has  de- 
veloped, by  the  fact  that  of  the  last  five 
Presidents  starting  with  Harry  Truman,  all 
but  one  of  whom — General  Eisenhower — had 
experience  In  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Yet  In  each  of  these  presidencies,  we  seem 
to  come  sooner  or  later  to  this  problem  of 
the  apparent  isolation  of  the  President  from 
congressional  advice,  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  Congress  that  the  presi- 
dency Is  growing  at  their  expense,  that  the 
Congress  Is  not  sufficiently  listened  to,  taken 
heed  of. 

What  is  the  dynamic  at  work  In  the  presi- 
dency that  seems  to  bring  Presidents  of  such 
different  backgrounds,  temperaments,  of  both 
parties  and  all  prevloui  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, to  this  state  of  relationship  with  the 
Congress?  Senator  Mathlas,  do  you  have  any 
views  on  that? 

Senator  Mathias.  Senator  Ribicoff  with  his 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  prob- 
ably has  a  greater  depth  of  Insight  here.  But 
It  does  seem  to  me  you  have  to  go  back 
beyond  Harry  Truman.  You  have  to  go  back 
really  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  is  one  of 
my  heroes  as  an  American  statesman.  But 
he  Is  the  first  man  who  began  to  Invade  the 
congressional  area  with  his  legislative  pro- 
gram, the  Fair  Deal. 

He  began  for  the  first  time  to  state  a 
legUlatlve  blueprint  that  he  expected  the 
Congress  to  adopt.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  President  became  a  lawmaker  In- 
stead of  simply  an  administrator.  And  from 
that  time  on  It's  been  downhill,  really,  for  the 
Congress.  First  It  was  very  low  key,  the  Fair 
Deal  was  Just  an  Idea.  But  by  the  time  you 
got  around  to  the  New  Deal,  you  had  an  exec- 
utory scheme  In  which  you  enlisted  congres- 
sional agents  to  help  put  It  across. 

And,  of  course,  by  the  time  you  got  to 
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Senator  Ribicoff,  that  Senate 
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have  seen  the  Senate  of  the 
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I  can  give  you,  however,  an 
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As  a  person  who  has  a  deep  and  inti- 
mate affection  for  the  Bureau,  I  can  state 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  FBI  for 
partisan  politics  and  there  is  no  place 
in  partisan  politics  for  the  FBI.  Those 
were  basic  principles  of  the  FBI  during 
the  nearly  50  years  that  it  was  directed 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  They  were  never 
spoken  but  always  understood. 

America  badly  needs  an  organization 
such  as  the  FBI  always  was  until  last 
summer.  An  investigative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  perform  its  duties  in 
a  professional  manner — thoroughly,  and 
without  compromising  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples for  political  expedience. 

I  also  regret  that  the  President  se- 
lected L.  Patrick  Gray  as  the  Acting  Di- 
rector and  proposed  Director.  I  met  and 
talked  with  Mr.  Gray  on  a  few  occasions 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  very  able 
man  as  well  as  a  good  and  decent  man. 
But  he  was  not  the  type  of  person  who 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  very 
special  and  difQcult  job  of  Director  of 
the  FBI. 

A  professional  Navy  officer.  Gray  has 
been  indoctrinated  with  and  has  lived  by 
the  military  principle  of  following  the 
chain  of  coimnand — without  question. 
That  is  an  admirable  quality  in  a  mili- 
tary officer,  but  does  not  fit  at  all  as  a 
qualification  for  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Even  in  his  parting  words  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Gray  referred  to  the  FBI  as 
"a  great  and  unique  American  institu- 
tion of  vital  service  to  the  President  and 
to  the  American  people." 

Even  after  weeks  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  committee,  and  comment  in 
the  press,  he  apparently  still  felt  that 
the  FBI  was  an  arm  of  the  President. 
That  is  not  true  at  all — and  it  should 
never  be  true.  The  FBI  is  an  agency 
which  must  serve  all  of  the  American 
people,  impartially,  fairly,  and  with  a 
fine  disregard  for  whatever  political  im- 
plications might  arise.  The  Watergate 
buiglary  was  doubtfully  a  delicate  mat- 
ter for  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  but  the 
confidence  of  investigative  reports  should 
not  be  breached,  even  at  the  cost  of  not 
following  the  chain  of  command — espe- 
cially if  some  of  the  links  in  that  chain 
tend  to  be  suspect. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent selects  a  new  nominee  for  that  of- 
fice, he  \,'ill  select  someone  who  has  a 
true  understandii  J  and  abiding  faith  in 
our  basic  Government  principles  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  divided  respon- 
sibilities. He  must  be  someone  who  will 
not  feel  that  any  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  superior  to  any  other  branch. 
He  must  be  someone  who  will  realize  that 
his  duties  can  be  fulfilled  only  if  they  are 
discharged  with  total  impartiality  and 
free  from  partisan  involvement. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  fiscal 
year  1974  authorizations  for  the  interna- 
tional security  program. 


The  bill  is  based  entirely  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  As  such,  it  deals  only  with  au- 
thorization levels,  not  with  program  con- 
tent. 

My  action  this  day  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  I  shall  reserve  my 
opinion  about  the  amoimts  to  be  author- 
ized imtil  after  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  full  opportunity  to  study 
this  legislation. 

I  have  notified  the  President  last  week 
of  my  readiness  to  meet  with  executive 
branch  officials  to  discuss  final  arrange- 
ments for  hearings.  I  also  luged  him  to 
expedite  the  submission  of  program  de- 
tails and  draft  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  has 
stressed  the  need  for  examining  the  full 
scope  of  legislation  involving  obligations 
for  the  coming  year.  International  secu- 
rity assistance  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  As  such,  it  must  be 
considered  by  our  committee  together 
with  all  other  foreign  policy  undertak- 
ings on  which  we  must  act  before  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


THE  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AND  THE  SMALL  INDEPENDENT 
BANKS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  growing  concern  since  tlie  passage 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Com.pany  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  about  the  rapid 
growth  of  large  statewide  banking  sys- 
tems which  are  put  together  through 
holding  company  acquisitions  of  small 
independent  banks.  This  trend  has  al- 
most reached  alarming  proportions  in 
many  States  of  the  Union  and  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  community-minded 
independent  banks. 

This  problem  is  very  forcefully  and 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Donald 
M.  Carlson,  present  of  the  Elmhurst  Na- 
tional Bank,  Elmhurst,  111.  Mr.  Carlson 
is  also  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  This  article,  entitled  "Hunting 
License  for  the  Giants,"  appears  in  the 
January  1973  issues  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  magazine. 

I  believe  the  article  raises  some  very 
seiious  fundamental  questions  about  the 
changing  structure  of  banking  in  this 
country  and  should  be  read  most  care- 
fully. I  include  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A    1970   Bank   Holding   Company   Law: 

Hunting  License  for  the  Giants 

(By  Donald  M.  Carlson) 

As  an  "independent"  banker,  I  find  the 
current  trend  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
tions threatening  to  accomplish  through 
agency  action  what  Congress  thought  it  had 
stopped  by  law.  The  climate  In  which  Inde- 
pendent banking  finds  itself  today  tolerable. 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  some 
drastic  changes  take  place,  the  environment 
created  for  Independent  banking  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  interpretation  of  the 
new  act  is  going  to  be  unlivable. 

Traditionally  the  small.  Independent, 
grass-roots   banks   have   been   the   financial 


Institutions  that  helped  build  this  nation 
and  are  still  the  financial  backbone  of  most 
U.S.  communities.  But,  Washington  sees  it 
differently.  Although  misdirected,  the  Wash- 
ington concept  is  gathering  strength  every 
day.  Washington  administrators  do  not  see 
American  communities,  their  flnancleil  needs 
and  their  future  as  we  do.  They  believe  bank- 
ing at  a  community  level  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  do  not. 

HOLDING  companies  TODAT 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  act  of  1970 
was  designed  as  restrictive  legislation.  It 
was  aimed  at  preventing  the  growth  of  giant 
concentrations  of  economic  power  reaching 
into  every  facet  of  our  national  life.  But,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  choeen  to  view 
the  legislation  as  &  licensing  mechanism 
opening  the  way  to  development  of  the  very 
cartels  that  are  unwanted  by  Congress,  by 
you  and  me,  and  by  aU  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Fed  recently  provided  us  with  some 
numbers  that  we  can  use  to  sketch  a  pretty 
complete  profile  of  the  Bigs.  It  Is  a  profile 
that  causes  me  grave  concern.  These  figures 
are  based  on  registration  statements  re- 
quired by  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Prior  to  this,  only  those 
companies  with  two  or  more  banks  were 
reqvUred  to  register  with  the  Fed. 

Only  121  bank  holding  companies  met 
their  requirements  to  register  In  1970,  but  In 
1971,  1,567  bank  holding  companies  regis- 
tered. These  1,500-odd  bank  holding  com- 
panies owned  2,420  banks  and  controlled 
considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  de- 
posits  la   the   commercial    banking   system. 

Since  the  end  of  last  year,  the  Fed  ap- 
proved formation  of  38  additional  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  bringing  the  current  total 
to  slightly  over  1,600.  Bank  holding  company 
affiliates  at  the  end  of  last  year  had  assets 
of  $362  billion  and  operated  10,832  branches. 

MORE  to  come 

As  part  of  its  profile,  the  Fed  has  released 
a  170-page  computer  printout  which  lists  all 
banking  affiliates  of  the  holding  ccMnpanles. 
The  agency  Is  currently  working  on  a  similar 
list  which  also  will  show  the  nonbanklng 
affiliates  of  the  nation's  bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

When  released,  a  really  full-faced  image 
of  bank  holding  company  e.xpansion  and 
power  is  going  to  emerge,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  gomg  to  Irighien  some  people  into  tak- 
ing another  long,  hard  look  at  the  wisdom  of 
permitting  giant  bank  holding  companies  to 
step  from  the  metropolitan  limits  of  thelr 
home  offices  to  smaller  communities. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  that  in  as- 
sessing these  statistics,  many  of  these  holding 
companies  are  family  trusts  and  similar  ve- 
hicles designed  to  make  life  a  little  easier 
for  the  small  town  banker.  If  we  take  the 
several  hundred  or  so  of  these  out  of  Fed 
figures,  the  concentration  of  dollar  assets 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  hundred  big  banks 
would  prove  to  be  even  more  alarming. 

We  have  yet  to  be  told  what  the  total  is  in 
eissets  of  mortgage  companies,  leasing  com- 
panies, finance  companies,  data  processing 
firms  and  the  like — all  protected  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Bigs.  Be  assxu-ed  their  assets 
run  Into  the  billions — many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. And,  1971  was  only  the  begliming.  The 
big  boys  have  only  been  testing  the  water. 
Wait  untu  they  Jump  in  with  both  feet — a 
lot  of  people  are  going  to  get  badly  splashed, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  have  to  get 
out  of  the  pool,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Holding  company  spread  beyond  state 
boundaries  means  that  states  no  longer  have 
control  of  their  own  financial  structures.  The 
ownership  of  major  financial  institutions — 
the  mortgage,  leasing,  data  processing  and 
factoring  firms — by  major  out-of-state  hold- 
ing companies  wUl  mean  decisions  taken  out 
of  the  community  and  made  In  New  York, 
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San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  wherever  the 
Bigs  make  their  home. 

Allowing  holding  companies  to  spread  be- 
yond their  state  boundaries  means  that 
wherever  they  touch  down,  business  Is  going 
to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
the  company  and  all  Its  widely  dispersed  of- 
fices and  not  what's  best  for  the  community. 

Local  businessmen  will  be  sxibjcct  to  subtle 
pressures  to  shift  their  business  to  the  affili- 
ates of  giant  holding  companies,  rather  than 
continue  dealing  with  established  commu- 
nity firms.  More  and  more  services  will  be 
tied  up  by  the  Bigs  at  the  local  level,  and 
they  will  grow  bigger  through  the  absorption. 

Section  4(C)  (12)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  is  designed  to  eliminate  this 
kind  of  pressure,  but  we  cannot  underesti- 
mate the  Bics.  can  we?  Look  at  their  growth. 
Look  at  their  power.  Look  at  their  ability  to 
reach  across  state  boundaries  and  laws  that 
were  Initially  designed  to  contain  such  en- 
croachment. Power  feeds  on  power;  that  Is 
how  it  gains  strength. 

PERFOBMANCE    AND     THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST 

Of  paramount  Importance  to  me  Is  the 
public  Interest.  I  believe  as  strongly  as  you 
that  the  interests  of  our  depositors — our 
borrowers — our  communities — our  em- 
ployees— are  Just  as  Important  as  our  stock- 
holders. My  personal  economic  well-being  Is 
tied  to  the  future  of  the  Elmhurst  National 
Bank.  Each  of  the  "public"  Interests  named 
Is  of  great  importance  to  our  stockholders. 
Proper  attention  to  these  Interests  will  help 
to  perpetuate  my  bank  and  your  bank. 

Advocates  of  holding  company  expansion 
In  the  banking  system  talk  as  though  they 
believe  this  corporate  device  is  the  greatest 
Invention  since  money.  Here  are  some  cita- 
tions on  this  point  that  1  hope  you  will  find 
Interesting  and  informative. 

Samuel  H.  Talley,  staff  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  said  In  his  paper  en- 
titled, "The  Effect  of  Holding  Company  Ac- 
quisitions on  Bank   Performance": 

Holding  company  acquisitions,  however, 
did  not  result  in  statistically  significant 
changes  m  the  capital  prices,  expenses  or 
profitability  of  acquired  banks.  Therefore, 
it  appears  that  holding  company  acquisi- 
tions do  not  have  a  broad  impact  on  the 
performance  of  acquired  banks. 

Robert  J.  Lawrence,  while  an  economist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  found  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  average  Interest  rate 
charged  on  loans  and  the  average  Interest 
rate  paid  on  time  deposits  between  holding 
company  affiliates  and  Independent  competi- 
tor banks.  However,  he  did  find  holding  com- 
pany affiliates  imposed  significantly  higher 
service  charges  on  demand  deposits. 

We  can  all  be  sure  that  managements  of 
viable,  aggressive,  competitive,  independent 
community  banks  will  do  more  for  their 
communities,  their  depositors,  their  bor- 
rowers than  wll'  those  Institutions  controlled 
by  an  organization  many  miles  distant. 

Both  Talley  and  Lawrence  state  that  net 
earnings  of  holding  company  subsidiaries 
show  no  significant  difference  from  inde- 
pendent banks.  Dividends  are  a  matter  of  di- 
rector policy,  so  we  need  not  discuss  that. 
I  admit  that  prices  of  holding  company  stock 
tvre  selling  at  a  hleher  multiple  of  earnings 
than  smaller  Independent  banks.  Yet  In  the 
stock  market  crunch  some  holding  company 
stocks  lost  all  the  profit  that  a  merging  bank- 
er acquired,  but  most  Independent  bank 
stocks  and  prices  did  not  even  waver. 

Of  course  there  are  very  "good"  reasons 
for  a  bank  or  other  approved  business  firm 
to  become  acquired  by  a  holding  company. 
There  is  a  tax  break  for  merging  sharehold- 
ers, and  a  tax  break  for  the  holding  com- 
pany. What  Is  the  tax  break?  Merging  share- 
holders pay  no  tax  on  the  new  shares  re- 
ceived until  they  sell  them,  and  they  pay 
then  only  11  there  Is  a  profit.  Holding  com- 
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This  was  written  In  1776,  nearly  200  years 
ago.  Yet  today  the  same  tendency  is  evident 
in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  plumbers,  the 
electricians,  the  carpenters,  the  steel  workers, 
the  longshoremen  and  even  the  medical  men. 
Corporate  stockholders  reveal  similar  ten- 
dencies. The  central  theme  at  these  gather- 
ings Is  always  higher  prices  and  more  profits. 

Following  this  sage  comment  Smith 
pointed  out  the  inherent  danger  in  such 
conspiracies.  He  showed  how  any  interference 
with  free  competition  would  make  it  difficult 
to  maintain  fair  prices.  Since  buying  power 
lies  almost  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  the 
prime  costs  of  production,  any  collusion 
among  competitors  would  create  a  price 
structure  based  upon  pure  profits  and  one 
that  would  not  be  matched  with  purchasing 
power  in  the  market.  What  Adam  Smith  be- 
lieved and  what  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
economists  was  simply  this — that  pure  profits 
should  not  be  permitted  and  would  not  be 
created  in  a  system  that  remained  competi- 
tive, and  allowed  the  play  of  the  market  to 
determine  prices. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  reputable  econo- 
mists, is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  free 
economy  and  its  moral  Justification.  Yet  any 
examination  of  American  economic  history 
will  show  how  this  principle  has  been  per- 
sistently defied.  American  business  has  from 
the  beginning  been  supported  by  tariffs, 
patents,  embargoes  and  other  devices  all  de- 
vised to  maintain  high  prices.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  congress  of  1789  was  a  ten  percent 
import  tariff  designed  to  "protect  our  Infant 
Industries." 

Administered  pricing  has  now  become 
standard  practice  among  most  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Through  corporate 
mergers  and  new  stock  issues  American  cor- 
porations have  been  dominating  business. 
They  have  been  aided  by  an  ill -controlled 
flow  of  fractional  reserve  checkbook  money, 
usually  available  in  abundance  to  wealthy 
borrowers. 

New  money  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
nation's  economy  is  not  created  by  congress, 
as  the  constitution  provides.  It  is  created  by 
some  14,000  stout-hearted  bankers,  each 
armed  with  a  12  or  14  percent  reserve  priv- 
ilege and  a  fountain  pen.  Each  dollar  may 
thus  expand  into  seven  or  eight  new  check- 
book doUars  for  the  customer's  use.  Further- 
more, by  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  the  banks 
now  purchase  U.S.  securities  with  this  kind  of 
"money"  and  immediately  transfer  them  Into 
the  cash  account.  Thus  the  operation,  like 
blowing  bubbles,  can  continue  ad  Infinitum. 
The  greedly  and  inept  direction  of  this  limit- 
less flow  of  credit  money  by  bankers  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  In  the  destruction  of  the 
free,  competitive  economy  envisioned  by  the 
classical  economists. 

Even  our  tax  laws  favor  the  rich,  thus 
taking  buying  power  away  from  those  most 
In  need  of  it.  How  the  wealthy  folk  rail 
against  the  graduated  income  tax,  the  most 
inequitable  tax  ever  devised.  How  they  love 
the  sales  tax,  one  of  the  most  regressive  and 
inequitable  of  all  taxes.  They  also  hate  and 
fear  the  cooperatives,  the- credit  unions  and 
all  state  municipal  enterprises — In  a  word 
all  those  which  seek  to  maintain  competitive 
or  yardstick  pricing.  President  Nixon  was 
recently  sending  out  feelers  on  the  possi- 
bility of  enacting  a  federal  transactions  tax, 
the  final  step  in  creating  wild,  uncontrolled 
inflation.  Yet  these  same  affluent  people 
all  claim  sponsorship  of  "The  American 
Way",  which  with  total  lack  of  humor  they 
call  "Free  Enterprise."  Some  even  try  to 
identify  this  savage  creed  with  Christianity, 
which  In  a  Christian  nation  seems  almost 
sacrilegious. 

Against  this  brief  background  let  us  con- 
sider that  set  of  ideological  obsessions  held 
by  Richard  Nixon,  which  have  come  to  be 
known  among  scholars  and  news  media  as 
"Nixonomics."  The  President  has  not  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  thU  creed,  but 
the  elements  of  his  beliefs  have  appeared  In 


his  executive  orders,  his  "game  plans",  his 
vetoes  and  bis  rare  news  conferences. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Richard  Nixon 
early  became  enamored  of  the  American  busi- 
ness system  which  is  dominated  by  corporate 
monopolies.  Joined  with  the  privately  op- 
erated Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  cre- 
ators of  the  nation's  money  supply.  The 
bankers,  especially  the  group  which  operated 
In  the  old  12th  congressional  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  the  men  who  put  Nixon  where 
he  is  today  and  are  still  among  his  chief 
supporters.  It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  the  banking  group  who  picked  him  as 
their  candidate  in  1945,  a  year  before  the 
congressional  elections  hired  his  public  re- 
lations men  and  paid  for  his  lavish  smear 
campaign  against  Jerry  Voorhis  in  1946,  rep- 
resent his  most  enduring  loyalty.  He  wlU  not 
abandon  them  becavise  he  dares  not  do  so. 
They  know  too  much.  As  one  Whlttler  bank- 
er, conmientlng  on  the  $18,000  secret  fund 
scandal  of  1952,  remarked,  "That  was  only 
peanuts  compared  with  the  money  we  shelled 
out  for  his  campaign." 

An  opportunity  to  test  this  banker  tieup 
came  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  after  the 
country  had  suffered  through  two  years  of 
Nixon's  high-interest  depression.  The  con- 
gress authorized  the  president  to  order  a 
reduction  in  the  Federal  Reserve's  prime  in- 
terest rate,  which  at  one  time  had  reached 
8 1/2  percent  (the  highest  rate  in  the  history 
of  that  institution).  This,  Nixon  declared, 
he  would  never  do.  He  accompanied  his 
statement  with  another  outburst  of  Nixon- 
omics theology  and  a  declaration  of  his  un- 
alterable devotion  to  private  banking.  Does 
anyone  now  doubt  where  Dick  Nixon's  heart 
lies? 

Nixon  early  pledged  a  balanced  national 
budget,  but  during  his  last  two  years  in 
office,  1971  and  1972,  bis  budgets  had  deficits 
of  25  blUlons  and  28  billions.  The  current 
•72-'73  budget  wUl  undoubtedly  be  higher 
with  further  deficits.  Incidentally  current 
spending  has  been  skilfully  distributed  with 
an  eye  on  the  votes  of  defense  workers. 

Nixon  was  against  inflation  but  his  usury- 
loving  friends,  William  McChesney  Martin 
and  later  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the  P.R.  board 
of  governors,  by  setting  exorbitant  Interest 
rates,  created  the  phenomenon  of  national 
unemployment  and  uncontrolled  inflation 
simultaneously.  Nixon  put  the  wage  clamps 
on  working  people,  while  corporate  proflts  in 
many  cases  soared  to  new  highs.  He  became 
positively  niggardly  in  reducing  welfare 
funds  to  needy  unemployed  and  school 
lunch  money  for  hungry  children,  as  well  as 
social  security  increases  for  the  aged.  It  was 
noted  however  that  the  next  social  security 
checks  bore  the  signiflcant  statement  that 
the  20  percent  increase  (which  Nixon  had 
vigorously  opposed)  had  Just  been  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

The  president's  response  to  defense  de- 
partment requests  was  entirely  different. 
Whenever  the  Pentagon  men  wanted  more 
billions  for  "national  defense"  in  southeast 
Asia — more  money  for  planes,  bombs,  na- 
palm or  mlssUes  to  lay  waste  the  country- 
side— the  generosity  of  the  president  knew 
no  bounds. 

President  Nixon  has  offered  the  American 
radio  and  TV  audiences  his  quaint  homily 
about  his  "work  ethic"  and  the  "welfare 
ethic",  the  latter  term  invented  to  express  his 
opinion  of  welfare  recipients.  If  I  might 
break  In  on  this  bit  of  presidential  sophistry, 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nixon  to  explain  the 
increase  in  the  nation's  unemployment  rate 
from  three  percent  to  nearly  six  percent  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

Nixon's  economic  convictions,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  have  changed  during  the  past  two 
years  from  orthodox  to  extremely  heterodox. 
Early  in  1971  this  disciple  of  frugal  laissez 
faire  orthodoxy  had  apparently  become  a  fol- 
lower  of   the   tax-and-spend   philosophy   of 


David  Cushman  Coyle.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
where  he  will  eventually  land. 

I  believe  the  most  accurate  assessment  of 
Nixon's  behavior  was  made  by  Jerry  Voorhis 
in  his  recent  book  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon".  Voorhis'  quotation 
follows : 

"To  one  practice  Richard  Milhous  Nixon 
has  been  faithful.  He  has  done  whatever  at 
any  given  time  would  advance  his  political 
fortunes.  This  alone  explains  the  strange 
gyrations  of  his  strange  case." 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  Amer- 
ica's economic  plight  is  in  an  area  in  which 
Richard  Nixon's  talents  are  not  notably  evi- 
dent. This  nation  does  not  lack  productive 
capacity,  a  fact  which  apparently  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  president's  economic 
advisers.  We  suffer  from  a  breakdown  of  dis- 
tribution, where  deprivation  and  even  hun- 
ger exist  alongside  vast  concentrations  of 
wealth.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  President  Nixon  has  no  answers  to  this 
problem.  He  has  lost  his  way.  Ending  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia — if  Indeed  the  peace 
endures — will  not  solve  this  problem.  It  may 
grow  worse. 

Maldistribution  in  America  is  mainly  the 
result  of  administered  pricing  by  monopolists 
and  the  creation  of  an  unscientific  and  ill- 
controlled  flow  of  bank  credit  money  through 
the  privately  operated  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Workmg  together  m  unholy  collusion 
these  two  giants  of  American  business  m- 
crease  inflation,  perpetuate  deficit  financing 
and  are  mainly  responsible  for  an  almost  in- 
calculable debt.  This  debt  and  the  accom- 
paying  over-capitalization  of  business  have 
become  an  increasing  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  tragic  part  of  this  situation  is  that  It 
has  become  almost  endemic  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  like  a  cancerous  growth  that 
feeds  on  its  host.  The  staggering  debt  of  the 
American  people — national,  state,  and  local 
government,  as  well  as  institutional  and  pri- 
vate debt — constitute  a  continuing  drain  on 
production.  Every  householder  knows  that 
his  Interest  on  the  home  or  the  business  must 
be  paid  before  he  fills  that  cart  at  the  super 
market  or  buys  shoes  or  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren. Most  small  businesses  expand  and 
grow  with  borrowed  capital.  Increased  inter- 
est charges  must  be  added  to  their  costs  and 
the  cycle  of  Infiation  rolls  on,  with  sales 
resistance  at  home  and  loss  of  export  sales 
abroad. 

As  a  result  of  these  forces  American  pro- 
ducers are  faced  with  a  hopeless  dilemma. 
Without  monopoly  pricing  they  can  scarcely 
carry  the  overhead  of  debt  and  high  taxes 
needed  to  continue  welfare  for  the  victims 
of  our  folly.  If  they  try  to  maintain  monop- 
oly prices  they  are  automatically  priced  out 
of  the  export  market.  This  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  Are  we  going  to  be  content  in  this 
situation  to  be  led  by  politicians  who  repeat 
the  foolish,  outworn  cliches  of  the  18th  or 
19th  century? 

This  Is  the  paramount  Issue  in  the  present 
governmental  struggle.  Mr.  Nixon  is  disliked 
by  many  who  regard  him  as  a  political  delin- 
quent or  an  scarupulous  partisan.  But  these 
are  personal  Judgments  often  considerably 
tinged  with  politics.  The  real  issue  with 
President  Nixon,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  is 
his  combination  of  ruthless,  self-seeking 
power,  coupled  with  Ntxonomlcs,  a  complex 
of  outdated  economic  mythology  that  spells 
total  confusion  Va.  the  business  world  of  1973. 


DOLLAR  OUTFLOWS  AND  DEVALUA- 
TION: U.S.  BANKS  PROFIT  AT  EX- 
PENSE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  speech 
delivered  by  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Gov- 
ernor Brimmer  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  pointing  out  the  failure  of  the 
voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram during  both  the  recent  Interna- 
tional dollar  crisis  and  the  crisis  of  Au- 
gust 1971  which  he  discussed  in  a  speech 
in  March  1972.  In  describing  the  out- 
flows of  dollars  through  the  U.S.  banking 
system  and  their  role  in  the  two  devalua- 
tions which  have  occurred,  he  provides 
an  implicit  warning  of  what  will  happen 
if  the  current  controls,  inadequate 
though  they  may  be,  are  removed  alto- 
gether in  December  1974  as  the  admin- 
istration proposes. 

The  proposal  to  phase  out  foreign  lend- 
ing restraints  casts  additional  light  on 
the  administration's  opposition  to  tlie 
provision  adopted  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  impose  ceilings 
on  interest  rates.  Without  such  restraints, 
interest  rates  must  rise — and  rise  very 
high — to  prevent  even  more  massive  out- 
flows of  dollars.  Interest  rate  levels  im- 
posed by  international  events  will  have 
far  more  draconic  effects  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  as  I  think  Governor 
Brimmer  realizes,  than  does  foreign  lend- 
ing restraints  on  the  international  opera- 
tions of  U.S.  banks.  The  result  of  freeing 
the  banks  from  these  restraints  was  an- 
ticipated in  an  article  last  month  In  the 
London  Economist.  The  article  predicts: 

It  l3  very  probable  that  the  boom  Industry 
of  the  next  two  decades  wUI  be  a  new  sort 
of  Intematton*!  banking:  the  devlalng  of 
ways  of  transferring  both  managerial  and 
technological  knowhow  to  areas  where  lower 
wage  rates  and  more  willing  manufacturing 
labour  forces  mean  that  they  can  be  most 
profitably  used  ... 

American  labor  leaders  have  already 
discovered  the  cynicism  in  the  code 
which  couples  "lower  wage  rates"  and 
"more  willing  manufacturing  labor 
forces."  It  is  clear  that  very  few  Ameri- 
cans will  benefit  from  such  a  "boom  In- 
dustry." Further,  a  policy  of  high  interest 
rates  and  increased  dollar  outflows  will 
literally  gut  the  American  economy, 
creating  at  once  unemployment  and  in- 
flation on  a  scale  not  yet  experienced  in 
our  history. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  point  out  here 
is  that  this  development  is  not  just  a 
distant  prospect.  It  has  already  occurred. 
The  three  largest  banks  in  the  United 
States — Bank  of  America,  Chase  Man- 
hattan, and  First  National  City— already 
have  a  combined  total  of  667  offices  over- 
seas and,  if  the  overseas  oflBces  of  foreign 
banks  with  which  they  are  affiliated  are 
included,  the  total  rises  to  2,829.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  at  their  own 
foreign  offices  was  more  than  $30  billion 
in  June  1972.  The  annual  report  of  First 
National  City  Corp.  for  1972  states: 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  more  than 
half  of  our  net  income — 54  percent,  to  be 
exact — came  from  overseas  operations.  In 
total,  we  earned  $110  million  from  this 
source,  more  than  the  entire  corporation 
earned  as  recently  as  five   years  ago. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  top  three  U.S. 
banks — or  the  top  20.  with  $60  billion 
In  deposits  overseas  and  one-flfth  to  one- 
third  of  net  operating  Income  derived 


from  overseas  operations-  -that  contrib- 
uted to  our  recent  interna  ional  financial 
problems.  As  of  December  31,  1971,  there 
were  57  U.S.  banks  that  had  only  one 
overseas  branch  located  in  Nassau.  When 
Dr.  Bums  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  f'ebruary  20,  I 
asked  him  to  comment  on  this  phenom- 
enon. Given  the  fact  that  t  le  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  specifically  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  overseas  branches  "for 
the  furtherance  of  the  fon  ign  commerce 
of  the  United  States."  I  ai  ked  Dr.  Burns 
to  explain  why  the  Fe  ieral  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  ha(  approved  so 
many  branches  in  a  coun  ry  with  which 
there  is  so  Uttle  trade. 

He  replied,  in  effect,  tha  t  these  "shell" 
branches  have  been  apprtved  to  permit 
more  banks  to  participate  in  the  lucra- 
tive Eurodollar  market.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  form  of  democracy  for  banks,  to' 
give  the  little  fellows  who  cannot  afford 
the  outlay  necessary  to  es  ablish  a  full- 
fledged  branch  in  London,  1  'aris,  or  Tokyo 
a  piece  of  the  action.  Gov*  mor  Brimmer 
adds  that  the  rapid  sxpansion  of 
branches  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  Cay- 
man Islands  in  recent  yeirs  'has  been 
motivated  irtbre  by  a  qust  for  a  tax 
haven  than  because  of  tt  e  presence  of 
economic  and  financial  coi  inections  nor- 
mally expected  in  prim  ipal  banking 
centers." 

I  submit  that  such  a  pol  cy  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  made  a  mockery  of 
the  concept  of  regulatory  authority.  It 
has  put  bank  profits  bef<  re  the  public 
interest  and  seriously  eroc  sd  the  princi- 
ples of  commercial  bankin  j  embodied  in 
American  law.  It  has  creat<  d  a  monster — 
the  multinational  finailcial  institu- 
tion— whose  operations  aie  beyond  the 
control  not  only  of  the  Boird  but  of  any 
Government  agency,  domestic  or  foreign. 
Nevertheless,  these  institutions  command 
resources  which,  if  not  ontrolled.  can 
undermine  and  negate  the  financial  and 
economic  policies  of  any  i  ovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  i  i  the  Record 
an  account  of  Govemc  r  Brimmer's 
speech  from  the  April  3  i  dition  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  an  e  litorial  of  the 
same  date  from  the  Wall  !  treet  Journal 
which  provides  additiona  information 
and  support  for  the  views  of  those  con- 
concerned  about  the  impli(  ations  of  U.S. 
bank  operations  overseas: 

(From  the  New  York  Times   Apr.  3,  1973] 
Dollar   OtrxFLow   Called   "S  siovs" — Bbim- 
MER  Says  Total  During  1  [onetart  Tur- 
moil This  Year  Was  $2.5  :  Sillion 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington,  April  2. — The  outflow  of  dol- 
lars from  tJnlted  States  bai  ks  during  in- 
ternational monetary  turmol  this  year  was 
about  $2.5-bllllon.  but  the  bi  Ik  of  It  was  In 
loans  to  foreign  banks  that  d  ew  on  existing 
lines  of  credit,  a  member  of  1  he  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  today. 

Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  the  (card  member, 
said  there  was  only  a  "modi  st"  outflow  of 
dollars  over  which  the  Unite  I  States  banks 
had  control — their  balances  with  foreign 
banks.  And  even  these  incr  lases,  he  said, 
were  "primarily  In  dollars,"  aot  in  foreign 
currencies. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Brimmer  <  oncluded  that 
there  was  a  "serious  problem  '  of  large  cap- 
ital outflows  from  this  count  y  through  the 
banking  system,  even  thoug  i  it  stemmed 
mainly  from  "influences  orlgli  atlng  abroad." 
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Mr.  Brimmer  touched  on  tils  and  ether 
Issues  connected  with  United  States  Inter- 
national banking  In  a  lengtl  y  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  Bankers'  Assocliitlon  for  For- 
eign Trade  In  Boca  Raton,  Fla  The  text  was 
made  available  here. 

Mr.  Brimmer's  figures  showed  that  from 
Jan.  3  to  March  14  foreign  bajiks  drew  $1.8- 
billion  on  their  United  States  ;  Ines  of  credit. 
There  was  also  a  $500-mllllo  i  Increase  lii 
this  period  In  loans  to  foreljn  businesses, 
which  can  Include  foreign  s  ibsldlaries  of 
United  States  corporations.  Bu' ;  Mr.  Brimmer 
said  this  figure  "cannot  cast  ir  uch  light"  on 
the  issue  of  whether  these  coiporatlons  en- 
gaged in  heavy  currency  specu]  atlon. 

The  sharp  Increase  In  forelgi  i  lending  car- 
ried some  banks  briefly  over  their  ceilings 
under  the  Federal  Reserve's  f(  relgn-lendlng 
restraint  program.  Iklr.  Brlmner  said.  This 
program  Is  to  be  dropped  by  ti  e  end  of  next 
year. 

Apart  from  the  $2.5-bllllon  outflow  from 
United  States  banks,  Mr.  BrLnu  oer  said  there 
was  an  outflow  of  $1.2-blllior  in  February 
from  foreign  banks'  agencies  md  branches 
in  the  United  States.  He  called  this  "an  even 
more  striking  picture  of  outflc  ws  than  that 
relating  to  United  States  banks  '  because  pro- 
portionately it  was  much  large  c. 

CTTIDIBLINES   VifOEK  REI  DCW 

Setting  foreign  lending  giildellnes  for 
these  United  States  agencies  and  branches  of 
fOT'elgn  banks  "has  been  espeolally  trouble- 
some," Mr.  Brimmer  said,  and  remains  "un- 
der review." 

Mr.  Brimmer  proposed  no  coi  trols  or  other 
measiu^s  to  check  the  rise  In  Jnlted  States 
bank  loons  to  foreign  banks  an< ;  corporations 
In  connection  with  the  currency  crisis.  He 
called  the  outflow  this  year  "quite  reminis- 
cent of  the  outflows  which  ocirurred  during 
May  and  August  of  1971"  and  that  led  up 
to  the  first  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Speaking  of  drawing  by  foreign  banks  on 
their  lines  of  credit  at  United  Btetes  banks, 
Mr.  Brimmer  said,  "It  seems  clear"  that 
much  of  this  was  done  "In  orde  r  to  place  the 
funds  In  the  Eurodollar  market,"  where  In- 
terest rates  shot  higher  during  the  monetary 
crisis.  He  added: 

"Moreover,  these  relative  rat<  spreads  still 
favor  holding  such  funds  In  tl  le  Eurodollar 
market,  and  that  may  explain  ;he  failure  of 
a  reflow  to  develop  to  date." 

TAX    HAVENS    CITED 

In  his  paper.  Mr.  Brlmmei  recited  the 
rapid  growth  of  foreign  banki;ig  by  United 
States  banks  in  the  last  decad( ,  including  a 
rapid  expansion  in  the  last  few  years  In  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Cayman  Islaii  ds,  which,  he 
said,  "has  been  motivated  mors  by  a  quest 
for  a  tax  haven  than  because  ol  the  presence 
of  economic  and  financial  com  lectlons  nor- 
mally expected  in  principal  Tanking  cen- 
ters." 

A  major  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Brimmer 
was  'the  rate  of  profit  which  t  le  banks  can 
earn  on  the  resources  of  I  heir  foreign 
branches  appears  to  be  remark  ibly  thin." 

He  said,  "These  low  profit  ma  -gins  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  basic  reasons  [t  lat]  one  en- 
counters such  persistent  conce  'n  about  the 
prospects  for  some  of  the  United  States 
banks  currently  operating  foreij  n  branches." 

He  expects  to  see  "a  wlnnc  wing  out  of 
individual  participants  as  the  currents  of 
competition  In  the  provision  of  nternatlonal 
banking  services  strain  mana  jerlal  talent 
and  erode  profit  margins,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  found  the  future  of  Am  erican  bank- 
ing abroad  "by  no  means  pesiilmlstlc — but 
neither  is  it  aglow  with  promlsei  of  universal 
prosperity." 

COMPETTTIVI   EDGE   8EI  N 

It  is  likely  that  "the  competitive  edge  in 
this  unfolding  rivalry  will  be  held  by  the 
largest  banks,"  he  said. 


As  a  result  of  the  present  review  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  overseas  banking,  he  said, 
he  hopes  "the  range  of  opportunities  open  to 
United  States  banks  will  be  broadened  con- 
siderably." 

"I  also  hope,"  Mr.  Brimmer  said,  "that  the 
prospective  changes  will  yield  substantial 
equality  of  treatment  in  this  country  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign-headquartered  banks  op- 
erating here — since  the  latter  currently  have 
a  number  of  advantages  over  United  States 
institutions." 

In  another  speech,  Walter  H.  Page,  presi- 
dent of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, urged  the  removal  of  Federal  Reserve 
regulations  that,  he  said,  hinder  efforts  by 
American  banks  to  attract  foreign  deposits. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Page  would  do  away  with 
Regulations  D,  Q  and  M— rules  that  Impose 
reserve  requirements  on  foreign-source  de- 
posits and  on  banks  here  that  take  deposits 
from  their  branches  abroad,  and  that  place 
ceilings  on  Interest  rates  paid  on  foreigners' 
deposits. 

TO   REDUCE    OVERHANG 

Removing  these  regulations,  Mr.  Page  said, 
"would  strengthen  the  dollar  by  reducing  the 
huge  overhang  of  dollars"  m  what  he  called 
the  "Euro  pool." 

According  to  Mr.  Page,  the  removal  of  con- 
trols on  foreign  lending  by  American  banks 
"will  not  in  Itself  free  the  domestic  offices 
of  United  States  banks  to  take  over  all  the 
business  now  being  done  by  their  foreign 
branches." 

Mr.  Page  noted  that  these  voluntary  credit 
restraints,  which  he  described  as  "President 
Johnson's  draconlan  measures  on  behalf  of 
the  balance  of  payments,"  shifted  to  overseas 
offices  a  large  part  of  the  International  bus- 
iness of  American  banks.  The  credit  restraints 
were  Imposed  eight  years  ago  and  are  sched- 
uled to  be  lifted  at  Dec.  31,  1974. 

WmE    OPTIONS   FAVORED 

"An  international  bank,"  Mr.  Page  con- 
tended, "in  order  to  compete  effectively, 
needs  to  have  the  widest  possible  options  as 

to  where  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  business 

at  its  head  office,  In  an  overseas  branch,  or 
through  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate." 

Besides  urging  the  removal  of  Regulations 
D,  M  and  Q,  Mr.  Page  also  spoke  out  against 
imposing  a  Federal  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest paid  to  foreigners  by  United  States 
banks.  Legislation  now  on  the  books  calls 
for  such  taxation  to  begin  In  1976. 

"In  the  competitive  banking  environment 
of  the  1970's  our  United  States  institutions 
can't  afford  such  disadvantages,"  Mr.  Page 
said. 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  3.  1973] 
A  Nice  Piece  of  Change 
We  see  that  the  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions of  major  New  York  banks  came  through 
the  International  currency  crisis  unscathed 
and  even  picked  up  a  nice  piece  of  change 
m  the  process.  Several  of  them,  including 
Chase  Manhattan.  First  National  City  and 
Chemical  New  York  have  announced  that 
their  first  quarter  earnings  Include  net  trad- 
ing profits  made  in  the  foreign  exchange 
markets.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  yesterday  said 
U.S.  commercial  banks  in  this  period  "con- 
tributed on  balance  some  $2.5  bUllon  to  the 
volume  of  funds  which  moved  abroad  In 
connection  with  the  exchange  rate  specula- 
tion." 

SlmUarly,  the  financial  officers  of  the  U.S. 
multinational  corporations  apparently  pro- 
tested themselves  nicely  during  the  crisis 
by  getting  out  of  dollars  and  into  stronger 
currencies.  Both  the  multinational  banks 
and  the  MNC's,  incldentaUy,  also  enjoyed  a 
surge  in  the  dollar  value  of  their  capital 
employed  in  foreign  branches,  subsidiaries, 
and  affiliates.  That  won't  look  bad  on  the 
balance  sheets  either. 

Was  aU  this  proper?  George  Stahl,  pub- 
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Ilsher  of  Green's  Market  Commodity  Com- 
ments, observes  that  the  banks  could  only 
have  made  money  in  foreign  exchange  In  the 
first  quarter  by  betting  against  the  dollar 
with  dollars  deposited  with  their  banks, 
"thereby  causing  a  loss  to  the  International 
value  as  well  as  domestic  purchasing  power 
of  their  customers'  dollars." 

Donald  C.  Flatten,  Chemical's  chairman, 
argued  recently  that  it  was  unfair  to  accuse 
banks  of  speculating  in  the  foreign  exchange 
markets,  that  "We  have  a  large  foreign  ex- 
change trading  department"  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  bank's  customers.  In  other 
words,  whatever  profits  the  banks  made  in 
the  recent  period  derived  from  the  legitimate 
accommodation  of  their  customers. 

To  the  extent  the  banks  limited  their 
trading  to  serving  their  customers'  needs,  and 
refrained  from  tradmg  on  their  own  hook 
Mr.  Platten's  defense  is  of  course  Impec- 
cable. So  too  Is  the  rationale  of  the  MNCs 
in  betting  against  the  dollar,  that  because 
they  have  made  purchases  or  sales  of  goods 
abroad  they  are  forced  to  hedge  in  order  to 
avoid  a  currency  risk.  To  the  extent  they 
limited  their  hedging  to  cover  legitimate 
commercial  transactions,  they  are  of  course 
on  solid  footing. 

A  question  of  propriety  is  genuinely  raised 
though.  In  the  report  from  London  last 
week  by  our  Richard  P.  Janssen,  who  finds 
that  "American  corporations  no  longer  look 
on  their  'cash  managers'  as  mere  custodians 
of  foreign  exchange.  'They  consider  them 
to  be  profit  centers  now,'  one  banker  re- 
ports. So  when  a  currency  starts  moving  up 
on  the  market,  cash  managers  are  under 
home  office  pressure  not  only  to  switch  exist- 
ing funds  but  to  tap  their  lines  of  credit  at 
banks  so  they  can  buy  more  and  make  bleeer 
gains."  "■ 

It's  only  natural,  considering  the  blUlons 
of  dollars  to  be  made  on  foreign  exchanges 
these  past  tliree  years.  A  corporate  financial 
officer  would  not  have  lasted  If  he  faUed  to 
cash  m  on  the  "sure  things"  that  occurred 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.  And  his 
bank  would  risk  losing  a  good  customer  if 
It  quibbled  about  the  uses  to  which  lines 
of  credit  were  being  put. 

Obviously,  though,  the  situation  has  not 
been  a  healthy  one.  The  dollar  has  lost  in- 
ternational value  and  purchasing  power 
partly  as  a  direct  result  of  this  form  of  cash 
management  by  U.S.  multinationals.  And 
wMle  U.S.  banks  and  multinationals  reg- 
ularly declaim  against  government  controls 
on  capital  movements,  this  kind  of  private 
cash  management  may  produce  economic 
distortions  just  as  perverse. 

When  an  MNC  taps  its  credit  line  at  home, 
for  example,  doesn't  this  dry  up  lendable 
funds  for  domestic  purposes?  When  It's  done 
for  legitimate  purposes,  we  defend  the  sys- 
tem as  the  most  efficient  means  of  allocating 
International  credit  and  capital.  When  it's 
done  merely  for  quick  speculative  profits, 
though,  the  credit  and  capital  may  wind  up 
being  channeled  Into  loans  abroad  that  are 
less  desirable  and  chancier  than  those  avail- 
able domestically.  How  many  of  the  dollars 
that  flowed  abroad  for  speculative  gains,  in 
other  words,  resulted  in  relatively  marginal 
foreign  loans?  The  Fed's  Mr.  Brimmer  also 
claims  there  has  been  a  "relaxation  of  credit 
terms  and  a  shaving  of  lending  margins" 
In  the  activities  of  U.S.  banks  oveiseas 
Tsk,  tsk. 

In  a  world  of  floating  currencies,  a  large 
part  of  this  problem  may  disappear,  there 
being  far  fewer  "sure  things"  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  But  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  floating  rates  is  a  sound  one.  It  is 
not  yet  certain  that  monetary  authorities 
wm  refrain  from  uimeeded  and  excessive 
tinkering  with  the  markets,  through  further 
capital  movement  restrictions  and  other 
forms  of  Intervention. 

It  is  then  with  more  than  academic  Inter- 
est that  we  await  the  findings  of  a  Bmn}} 


army  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  examiners 
tracking  down  the  dollar  flows  that  precipi- 
tated the  latest  monetary  turmoU.  If  they 
find  that  the  multinational  banks  and  cor- 
porations did  in  fact  contribute  heavUy 
to  the  turmoil — ^by  chasing  a  fast  buck,  not 
Just  hedging,  the  news  will  do  Uttle  to 
further  the  cause  of  liberal  national  poli- 
cies toward  capital  movements.  Over  the 
long  pull,  that  mce  piece  of  change  could 
end  up  m  the  debit  colxmMi. 


HANOI  TOURISTS 


<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
Smith  Hempstone  had  some  well  chosen 
words  in  Saturday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  concerning  those 
steadfast  friends  and  admirers  of  Hanoi, 
Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark,  and  I 
include  his  column  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Hanoi  Tourists,  POW's  and  REALrry 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Over  the  long  years  during  which  this  na- 
tion was  involved  In  conflict  with  North 
Vietnam,  America's  self -proclaimed  best  and 
brightest  made  their  guilt-laden  pUgrlmage 
to  Hanoi,  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  New  Left. 

They  were  aU  there:  Ramsey  Clark.  Jane 
Fonda,  Tom  Hayden,  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  Joan  Baez.  Telford  Taylor,  Michael 
Allen,  Barry  Romo.  Even  Pierre  Salinger  got 
Into  the  act  obliquely  by  conferring  with  a 
couple  of  North  Vietnamese  representatives 
In  Paris. 

One  recalls  the  braless  Ms.  Fonda  (or  is  It 
Ms.  Hayden,  now  that  she  and  the  anti-war 
activist  are  linked  In  some  sort  of  matri- 
monial coalition?),  posturing  in  a  steel  hel- 
met beside  the  crew  of  North  Vietnamese 
antiaircraft  missile.  One  also  recalls  what 
Ms.  Fonda,  who  evidently  picked  up  her 
method-acting  from  Tokyo  Rose,  had  to  say 
about  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  by  Hanoi. 

The  prisoners,  she  said,  "assured  me  they 
were  In  good  health.  When  I  asked  them  if 
they  were  brainwashed,  they  all  laughed. 
Without  exception,  they  expressed  shame  at 
what  they  had  done" 

Now  one  can — and  must — make  allowances 
for  Jane  Fonda:  Her  mother  viras  a  suicide, 
she  has  one  broken  marriage  behind  her,  she 
became  a  radical  at  age  32  after  five  years  on 
a  psychiatrist's  couch.  If  an  element  of  fan- 
tasy and  make-believe  intrudes  on  her  life 
and  words,  one  can  understand  It.  Truth,  as 
perceived  by  Ms.  Fonda,  necessarily  can  have 
only  a  fortultotis  relationship  to  reality. 

But  comes  now  upon  the  scene  Ramsey 
Clark,  lawyer,  author  and  former  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  How  did  Clark 
evaluate  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  when  he  was  in  Hanoi  last 
August? 

Clark  described  the  POW  camp  which  he 
visited  as  having  windows  In  every  bedroom 
(with  no  bars),  a  movie  theater,  bridge 
tournaments,  basketball  court  and  paper- 
back books.  The  POWs'  health,  he  said,  was 
"better  than  mine,  and  I  am  a  healthy  man." 
Clark,  playing  Lord  Haw -Haw  to  Ms.  Fonda's 
Tokyo  Rose,  said  he  was  "particularly 
touched  '  by  the  hygienic  conditions  at  the 
POW  camp. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  Clark,  who  was  in 
Hanoi  under  the  auspices  of  the  Communist- 
infiltrated  Stockholm-based  International 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  U.S.  War  Crimes 
In  Indochina,  that  he  might  have  been 
duped?  Apparently  it  did  not,  although  it 
did  occur  to  him  to  cast  aspersions  on  the 
motives  of  those  who  suggested  it  was  just 
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possible  that,  as  some  of  the  prisoners  re- 
leased earlier  had  testified,  the  POWa  were 
being  brutally  treated. 

Now  the  prisoners  of  war,  freed  at  last, 
are  having  their  say.  And  there  ia  precious  lit- 
tle talk  of  unbarred  windows,  movies  and 
bridge  tournaments.  Instead,  there  are  tales 
of  torture,  beatings,  starvation  and  months — 
sometimes  years — In  shackled  solitary  con- 
finement. In  contrast  to  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions which  so  touched  Clark,  many  report 
having  had  to  lie  in  chains  in  their  own  fllth 
for  weeks  on  end. 

Kach  of  the  former  POWs  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  can  speak  only  of  his  own  experience, 
that  be  cannot  generalize.  But  the  mosaic 
that  thelp  mdlvldual  testimonies  forma  la 
one  of  both  casual  and  calculated  brutality 
on  the  part  of  their  North  Vietnamese 
captors.  The  principal  ptirpose  of  this,  aside 
from  humUlatlng  and  degrading  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  to  wring  from  them  statements 
which  could  be  used  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses to  the  anti-war  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

That  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
should  employ  torture  against  helpless  pris- 
oners of  war  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  with  more  than  a  fourth-grade  edu- 
cation. There  Is  not  a  single  Communist  state 
In  the  world  that  does  not  use  physical  tor- 
ture, psychosurgery  and  forcibly  Induced 
drugs  against  those  It  considers  Its  enemies. 
Testimony  to  this  effect  reaches  the  West 
from  the  underground  every  day. 

But  the  Fottdas  and  the  Clarks  wlU  believe 
what  they  want  to  believe  and  say  what  they 
want  to  say,  no  matter  what  the  burden  of 
evidence.  And  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  any  of 
them  to  admit  now  that  they  might  have 
been  wrong,  that  they  might  have  been  used 
by  Hanoi,  that  their  prattling  had  the  net 
effect  of  prolonging  the  war,  not  shorten- 
ing It. 

No,  they  have  to  find,  a  rationale  for  what 
they  said  and  did.  And  Hayden  has  come  up 
with  the  most  logical  one  (to  his  warped 
mind) :  The  freed  POWs  are  "liars,  hypo- 
crites and  pawns  of  President  NUon." 

Hayden  lacks  the  decency  and  common 
sense  to  understand  the  disgust  a  statement 
like  that  Induces  among  decent  men  and 
women.  He,  like  Fonda,  Clark  and  some  of 
the  others,  probably  could  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Logan  Act  (Section  953  of  Title  18 
V3.  Criminal  Code)  of  1799,  which  prohibits 
any  citizen  from  "correspondence  or  inter- 
course" with  any  foreign  government  in  dis- 
pute with  the  U.S.  But  it  is  doubtful  it  that 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

The  most  fitting  punishment  Is  that  they 
should  have  to  live  with  their  own  bad  con- 
sciences  for  the  re.st  of  their  lives,  and  that 
they  should  never  be  taken  seriously  again. 


MISMANAGEMENT  OP  PETROLEUM 
RESOURCES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
facing  severe  disruptions  in  the  supply 
of  refined  petroleum  products.  Last 
winter  it  was  fuel  oil.  This  spruig  and 
summer  it  will  be  gasoline  as  well.  The 
common  denominator  of  these  shortages 
is  the  gross  mismanagement  of  our  pe- 
troleum resources  arising  from  poor  judg- 
ment in  both  Government  and  Industry. 

Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  seeing 
another  Instance  in  which  the  pubUc  in- 
terest is  trampled  by  insensitive,  callous 
policy.  According  to  the  Oil  Daily  of 
AprU  4.  1973.  the  White  House  has  "but- 
toned up"  its  new  import  policy  toward 
petroleum.  The  primary  architect  of  this 
new  policy  has  been  tlie  Oil  Policy  Com- 
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mittee,  a  cabinet-level ,   ^„^ 

headed    by    Deputy    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury,  William  Simon  i. 

A  new  Import  policy  li  long  overdue. 
The  American  constimers  have  been  pay 
Ing  an  estimated  $5  to  Sp  billion  In  in- 
flated fuel  costs  annually  due  to  quota 
restrictions  on  cheaper  foreign  crude. 
The  Presidential  task  foice  on  oil  im- 
port  control  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  quota  system,  but  up  to  now  the 
President  has  ignored  i  these  recom- 
mendations. The  fact  thait  the  adminis- 
tration is  finally  showing  some  move- 
ment in  this  area  is  encouraging,  but  I 
am  concerned  by  the  diAction  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  new  policy  and  by  the 
way  in  which  It  is  being  fc^rmulated. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  OPC 
and  its  subsidiary  working  group  has 
been  working  on  a  new  mechanism  to 
control  the  importation  of  petrcdeimi. 
These  deliberations  have  been  off  the 
record  and  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
March  23  OU  Daily  reported  that  the 
committee's  recommendafflons  had  been 
submitted  to  the  White  House.  Subse- 
quent reports  have  provided  revealing 
detail  into  the  proposed  aftemative. 

Under  the^  OPC  propospl  the  present 
quota  system  would,  ih  theory,  be 
abolished  and  a  tariff  system  would  be 
substituted.  The  present  rolume  of  im- 
ports would  be  maintaiied,  however 
with  imports  up  to  that  1  rvel  subject  to 
present  duty  rates.  Impots  above  that 
level  would  have  to  i  ay  "national 
security  fees."  These  "f«  es"  would  be 
high  tariffs  which  would  have  the  Im- 
pact of  limiting  importation  above  the 
present  quota  level.  In  sh  )rt,  under  the 
OPC  proposed  plan  the  q^ota  system— 
with  all  its  inequities— wbuld  be  reim- 
posed  imder  the  guise  of  i  tariff  system 
Inland  refiners  .suffered  ast  winter  for 
a  lack  of  crude  oil.  Pbr  ove  •  a  decade  Im- 
port controls  have  inflj  ted  domestic 
prices  and  made  a  wealth '  welfare  case 
out  of  the  petroleum  Indus  try.  The  pres- 
ent proposal  before  the  ]  "resident  does 
nothing  to  remove  thes  ■  Imbalances. 
PoUcy  made  behind  close  1  doors  away 
from  the  light  of  public  a  irutiny  Is  too 
often  poisoned  by  entreiched  special 
mterests. 

I  have  today  forwarded  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  William  Sij  nons.  Deputy 
Secretary,  Department  jf  Treasiu^. 
chairman  of  the  admin  stration's  oii 
policy  committee: 

^      „.  /PRIL  9.   1973. 

Mr.   WauAM   Simons, 

Deputy  Secretary,  Deportmen  >  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mb.  Simons:  As  ch  lirman  of  the 
OU  Policy  Committee,  you  lave  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulatlc  n  of  a  new  im- 
port control  system  for  petro  eum.  The  abo- 
lition of  our  present  system  is  essential  to 
the  formulation  of  a  nationa  energy  policy 
which  truly  reflects  the  nee  l.s  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  t>y  the  way  In 
which  the  new  import  policy  I ;  being  formu- 
Uted.  Within  the  OPC  and  its  subsidiary 
working  group,  deliberations  re  off  the  rec- 
ord and  closed  to  the  public  However.  In- 
dustry representatives  have  1  leen  providing 
significant  input  In  the  f  )rmulation  of 
policy. 

The  policy  your  commltt<  e  has  recom- 
mended to  the  President  wool  I  maintain  the 
present   quota   system — with   all   of   its   in- 
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equities— under  the  guise  of  k  tariff  A  cell- 
ing on  Imports  wiu  be  maUii  alned.  Beyond 
that  ceUlng  "national  security  fees"  woiud 
be  impoaed.  Although  there  lis  some  flexl- 
bUlty  In  this  arrangement,  a  high  license 
fee  could  effectively  diacourag^  Imports  above 
the  quota.  Moreover,  the  system  which  allo- 
cates Imports  to  the  refiners  vi  ould,  I  under- 
stand, be  continued. 

With  your  committee  recommendations 
the  President  will  soon  issue  it  proclamation 
to  alter  import  policy  under  tt  e  provisions  trf 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  no  stage  in  this  process  at 
which  the  pubUc  interest  has  been  at  will  be 
represented. 

The  privUeged  access  of  fecial  Interests 
to  those  who  establish  policy  destroys  public 
confidence  and  sacrifices  the  public  welfare 
For  too  long,  petroleum  policy  has  been  for- 
mulated in  the  back  rooms  of  government, 
hidden  from  the  public  weUaie. 

I  urge  you  as  chairman  or 
seek  a  wider  representation  of 
consumer.  It  Is  the  consumer 
to  pay  the  annual  bill  of  5  to  7 
for  our  present,  111-concelved 
system.  It  la  the  consumer  that  hashad^to 
pay  for  the  shortages  of  fuel  o  1,  natural  gas 
and  gasoline  that  have  been  1  wrought  about 
by  gross  mismanagement  of  I 
petroleiun  resources. 

I  hope  that  you  can  assure  ihat  consumer 
interests  are  not  trampled  aga  In  by  Insensi- 
tive policies  which  do  not  tnily  reflect  the 
public  Interest.  ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  >/  Congress. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

(Mr-  YOUNG  of  Alaska  a4ked  and  wa.s 

and  extend 

ifr.  Speaker, 


the  OPC  to 
the  American 
that  has  had 
billion  dollars 
lmp<M-t  quota 


given  permission  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  on  behalf 
of  myself  that  will  permit  t  le  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  This 
extremrty  important  project  for  the 
Nation  will  require  congressional  author- 
lazticm  if  it  is  to  be  started  this  year 

Unfortunately,  the  project  has  been 
mired  m  litigation  for  several  years  The 
project  has  been  pending  before  the 
executive  branch  since  1969.  Over  $400 
million  has  been  expended  oi  i  it  thus  far 
The  environmental  impac  statement 
alone  has  cost  the  Amencau  taxpayers 
$9  million. 

The  adverse  ruling  by  th<  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  <  )f  Columbia 
Circuit  will  have  disastroui  effects  on 
uie  project  unless  Congresi  acts  now. 
Because  that  decision  was  t»sed  cm  the 
narrowest  technical  grounds  bf  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  185),  the  earliest  a  fiial  decision 
could  be  reached  by  the  cou  rts  is  prob- 
abli'  over  a  year  away.  And  that  is  over 
a  year  after  Congress  acts  t<  i  satisfy  the 
technical  portitm  of  the  decision.  Addi- 
tionally, construction  cmi  the  Pipeline  will 
take  3  years.  If  constructicn  is  begun 
this  year,  the  cost  will  be  ap  proximately 
$3  billion.  Tlie  annual  rise  in  cost  will  be 
$200  to  $300  million  per  yeir  for  each 
>ear  the  project  is  delayed. 

These  costs,  as  most  such  costs,  must 
unfortimately  be  borne  by  consumers 
across  the  country.  The  dem  md  for  en- 
ergy is  projected  to  increase  Wtionwide 
twofold  by  1985.  Consumers  in  many 
States  are  already  feeling  the  pinch.  Sev- 
eral  States   have    already   nxpeiienced 


serious  fuel  oil  shortages.  States  govern- 
ments across  the  country  have  called  on 
Congress  to  solve  the  crisis. 

Our  bill  will  do  that.  Section  3  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
of  1973,  which  we  are  introducing,  will 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  all  related  facilities.  It  declares 
all  permit  application  and  related  docu- 
ments to  be  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  laws.  It  further  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  all  the  necessary  documents  and 
grant  the  necessary  real  property  inter- 
ests for  the  pipeline  and  related  fa- 
cilities. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  declares  that  the 
environmental  impact  statement  is  in 
accord  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Section  5  declares  that  any  Federal 
administrative  decision  on  actions  under 
this  legislation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  The  Federal  courts  would 
be  divested  of  jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical  shortage  of 
petroleum  today,  coupled  with  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  foreign  supplies,  and  the  fact 
that  other  power  sources,  such  as  nuclear 
power  and  oil  shale  are  possibilities  only 
In  the  distant  future,  make  congressional 
approval  of  the  pipeline  an  immediate 
necessity.  I  intend  to  urge  congressional 
enactment  of  this  bill  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize  full  well  that 
this  is  a  bill  which  goes  to  the  extreme. 
It  goes  to  the  extreme  to  meet  an  ex- 
treme necessity — one  that  will  bring  to 
the  United  States  domestic  oil  for  do- 
mestic markets,  and  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  continual  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  caused  by  purchasing 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  foreign  oil. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6756 
A  bUl  to  deal  with  the  current  energy  crisis 
and  the  serious  shortages  of  petroleum 
products  facing  the  Nation  and  to  author- 
ize construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
,  be  cited  as  the  "Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  the  United  States  Is  currently  experi- 
encing a  critical  shortage  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies; 

(b)  this  shortage  has  resulted  In  the  clo- 
sure of  schools  and  factories,  created  unem- 
ployment In  many  regions  of  the  country, 
and  disrupted  truck,  rail,  and  air  transporta- 
tion systems; 

(c)  reliance  upon  Imported  oil  products  to 
fill  the  growing  gap  between  domestic  supply 
and  increasing  demand  Is  not  In  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Is  creating  a 
critical  imbalance  in  the  Nation's  balance  of 
payments; 

(d)  the  action  of  Canada  In  restricting 
crude  oil  Imports  Into  the  United  States  and 
the  announced  policy  of  other  exporting  na- 
tions to  limit  oil  production  makes  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  take  immediate 
action  to  increase  domestic  petroleum  sources 
and  provide  the  ne<«ssary  transportation  sys- 
tems to  bring  domestic  oil  to  the  American 
consumer. 


Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  (as  set  forth 
In  the  right-of-way  permit  application  or  ap- 
plications submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  Alyeska  Pipeline  Corporation  and 
all  related  documents)  is  hereby  author- 
ized, and  such  permit  application  and  related 
documents  are  deemed  to  be  In  accordance 
with  appUcable  Federal  law.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Is- 
sue, in  accordance  with  such  permit  applica- 
tion or  applications,  a  right-of-way  permit 
granting  such  easements,  rights,  and  interests 
as  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
trans-Al£iska  pipeline. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  statement  prepared  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  a  per- 
mit for  the  trans-Alaska  p^ellne  meets  the 
requirements  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  finding,  determination,  or  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any 
other  Federal  official  of  any  agency,  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  authority  to  permit  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view In  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  NIXON  BUDGET 
ON  OUR  COMMUNITIES  AND  HOW 
TO    DEAL    WITH    IT 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tack launched  by  President  Nixon  upon 
the  poor  and  working  families  of  Amer- 
ica represents  a  completely  distorted  view 
of  the  priorities  f su:ed  by  this  Nation  to- 
day and  clearly  indicates  the  narrow  and 
absurd  direction  being  taken  by  this 
administration. 

The  President  has  opened  a  full-scale 
campaign  against  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican families,  and  I  believe  it  imperative 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress — and  more 
importantly,  for  the  millions  of  persons 
in  communities  all  across  America — to 
know  fully  the  real  and  total  Impact  of 
what  Nixon  asks  for  and  how  the  Nixon 
proposals  can  be  defeated. 

I  believe  we  can  defeat  the  President — 
because  he  and  his  whole  notion  of  where 
our  country  is  and  is  going  is  wrong. 

Because  information  on  the  impact  of 
Nixon's  budget  and  how  to  combat  It  Is 
not  readily  available,  over  the  past  weeks 
I  have  compiled  a  number  of  important 
studies  and  analyses.  I  think  these  are 
critical  studies  and,  for  that  reason,  I 
now  submit  them  for  the  Record  : 

I.— THE  FEDERAL  BUDfiET  1974  PERCENTAGE  CUTS 


1974 

1974        percent 

percent        cfisnge 

cut        budget 


Program 


outUys      authority 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Animal  and  plant  inspection  service...  9.0  '11.6 

Agriculture  stabilization  and  conser- 
vation,S+E 10.2  10.2 

Cropland  adjustment  program 1.1  1.1 

Conservation  reserve 100.0  100.0 

Dairy  and  beekeeper  indemnity 62.5  100.0 

Watershed  and  Hood  prevention  oper- 
ations          20.6  43.4 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
■lenL 7.1  89.1 


Program 


1974 

1974 

percent 

percent 

change 

cut 

budKet 

outlays 

authority 

Apiculture  Land  and  Water  Resources 

Fund 1.6  (:) 

Special  school  milk 89.6  74.3 

Forest  protection  and  utilizllion 18.9  14.7 

Department  of  Commerce: 

EDA 117  ICO.O 

Promote  and  develop  fishery  products.  6.7  32.9 

HEW: 

NIH:  Arthritis 3.9  6.5 

NIH:Allergy 1.5  3.9 

MH.  General  medical  science 7.4  lO.l 

Eyeinslitule 20.9  €.7 

General  research  giants 100. 0  (0 

Health  manpower— Health  pfotessions.  46.6  46.6 

Health  manpower— Nursinj 59.1  59.1 

Service  and  supply  fund 100.0  (■) 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education..  70.2  95.7 

SAFA 72.0  86.0 

Education  for  the  handicapped 21.0  28. S 

Occupational,   vocational,  and  adult 

education 44.9  93.0 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Public  assistance. 9.9  17.2 

Social  and  individual  services 22.7  23.8 

Benelits:  Disabled  coal  miners 35.0  36.6 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  UnitedStates.  28.1  37.9 

HUD: 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing  aid.  9. 0  O) 

Sewer  faalities b.6  100.0 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Migratory  bird  conservation 33.3  100.0 

Saline  water  research 47.0  90.6 

Department  of  Labor: 

S+E,  labor  and  management 3.3  3.9 

EEA 47.2  100.0 

Federal  unemployment  benefits 23.1  23. 2 

Department  of  State: 

Buildings  abroad .  18,7  21.6 

Working  capitaHund 100.0  IIO.O 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Natural  gas  pipelines -  8.6  (•) 

FAA:  A  A  Trust  Fund 100.0  100.0 

FAA:  Operations  A/A  Trust  Fund 83.6  85.0 

R.R.  research 2.4  25.6 

Department  of  Treasury: 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Fund.  83.9  100.0 

IRS:S+E .8  .1 

Secret  Service:  S-i-E - -  -8  .5 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

EDA:  Operations,  research  and  facilities.  39.4  100.0 

GSA: 
Sites  and  expenses,  public  building 

projects - 26.8  92.1 

Building  management  fund 231.0  (') 

Trust  fund:  National  Archives 165.2  P) 

Automatic  data  piocessing 31.2  (»> 

VA: 

Veterans  insurance  benefits 30.5  100.0 

General  operating  expenses 1.8  1.8 

Construction  of  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliary   5Lt  P) 

Construction  of  State  extended  care 

facilities 10.0  100.0 

Readjustment  benefits .8  .6 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

ACTION:  PeaceCorps 6.8  4.8 

CRS: 

S+E 3.8  0 

Intergovernmental  personal  assistance.  3. 7  33. 3 

Farm  credit  admmistiatjon:   Revolving 

fund  lor  admmistraiive  expenses 100.0  100.0 

federal  Home  Bank  Board: 

Interest  adjustment  and  payment .  12.4  (•) 

Revolving  fund 42.1  P) 

Selective  Service:  S-(-E 40.4  34.0 

SBA:  Disaster  loans 87.4  100.0 

TVA:TVA(und 18.2  33.1 

USIA:  International  exhibitions 11.1  18.0 

HEW  Health-regional  medical  program 100.0 

Education:  ESEA: 

Education  deprived  children 100.0 

Library  resources.. 100.0 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling 100.0 

Planning  and  evaluatiofi 100.0 

HUD: 

Urban  renewal 90. 5 

Model  cities 100.0 

Open  spKe  programs 100.0 

OOL: 

Advances  for  extended  unemploymanL  100.0  KO.O 

Executive  offices.. 56.6  100.0 

OEO 


>  Up. 

>  No  change. 
'  No  figures. 

n.  Eftect  op  Propossd  Bxtdget  Cuts  on  the 
Working  akd  Middlx  Incomx 
Although  the  major  emphasis  of  the  cuts 
In  the  budget  have  been  oa  programs  de- 
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signed  to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged, 
many  programs  also  will  effect  the  working 
and  middle  class. 

Health  Services — The  Regional  Medical 
Programs.  Hill  Burton  C  Hospital  Construc- 
tion. Community  Mental  Health  Clinics — all 
serve  middle  class  as  well  as  the  poor.  The 
sharp  cutback  In  medical  research  (NIH 
funds)  effects  all  people  equally,  disease  be- 
ing no  respecter  of  economic  class. 

Funds  for  Open  Spaces  in  urban  areas  and 
Outdoor  Recreation  In  rural  areas  will  reduce 
facilities  iised  traditionally  by  middle  class 
groups. 

The  freezing  of  funds  for  HUD  Water  and 
Sewer  Projects  will  most  acutely  effect  sub- 
urban communities,  particularly  In  new  de- 
velopments. If  these  communities  are  unable 
to  obtain  federal  funds,  it  may  require  that 
the  cost  of  new  housing  be  raised  because 
the  developers  will  have  to  pay  the  costs,  or 
taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  in  order  for  the 
community  to  pay  the  costs. 

The  cutback  on  Housing  will  eliminate  at 
least  as  many  new  middle  income  as  low  in- 
come housing  and  in  addition  will  seriously 
effect  the  workers  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  already  suffering  from  a  9.7 'i 
unemployment  rate,  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment  nationally.  The  impact  of 
construction  workers  unemployment  will  in 
turn  effect  employment  in  the  service  Indus- 
tries in  residential  areas  with  a  high  concen- 
tration of  construction  workers.  Such  areas 
are  frequently  middle  Income  areas  of  cities 
or  middle  income  suburbs.  Anywhere  from  1 
to  2  million  man  years  of  work  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  local  economy.  Cut  backs  in 
professional  training  programs — Health  Man- 
power and  the  Education  Professional  Devel- 
opment Act  (EPDA) — will  decrease  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children  of  families  In  the 
middle  income  brackets  from  obtaining  a 
professional  education.  Student  Assistant 
loans  offer  no  substitute  since  they  are  de- 
signed mainly  for  low  Income  students,  leave 
a  residue  of  debt  to  be  paid  off.  and  have 
maximum  levels  not  adequate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  long  term  educational  Investment. 
The  emphasis  on  student  assistance  with- 
out the  corollary  of  funds  available  to  col- 
leges and  universities  will  Increase  the  tui- 
tion of  all  students  attending  college.  The 
increased  cost  of  higher  education  will  have 
to  be  borne  either  by  the  state  (more  taxes?) 
or  by  the  Individual  student. 

One  third  of  those  employed  by  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  (EEA)  are  disad- 
vantaged but  *wo  thirds  are  middle  income 
people  many  of  whom  were  only  temporarily 
unemployed. 

The  cut  backs  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  eliminate  water  pollution, 
air  and  noise  pollution,  and  the  handling  of 
solid  waste  effects  everyone  equally:  however. 
If  the  cities  are  to  conform  to  the  new  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Control  Act  without  being  able  to  obtain 
federal  funds  to  build  new  treatment  plants 
the  source  of  money  Is  likely  to  be  new  local 
taxes  effecting  middle  income  home  owners 
(property  taxes)  or  consumers  (sales  taxes). 
Funds  available  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  (EDA)  have  provided  capital 
to  depressed  areas,  not  necessarily  depressed 
people.  Most  of  the  jobs  created  by  EDA  have 
gone  to  middle  income  people. 

Although  Urban  Renewal  was  designed  as  a 
program  to  benefit  the  poor,  in  actual  prac- 
tice It  has  benefitted  the  Investors  who  have 
built  In  the  Industrial  parks  on  the  cleared 
properties,  and  the  middle  and  upper  income 
apartment  dwellers  who  have  occupied  the 
aoartment  units  that  have  replaced  the  slum 
dwellings. 

OMBE  has  served  minority  business,  but 
those  served  have  been  middle  class  minority 
members  and  although  OMBE  has  an  in- 
crease in  funds,  if  OEO-Economic  Develop- 
ment funds  are  added  to  fiscal  year  1973 
OMBE  funds,  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available    for  minority  business  firms  Is  less 


par  cs 


w  iste 


ai  ;as 


than  fiscal  year  1974  than 
The  lack  of  funds  authorize  1 
Development  Act,  Intended 
Industrial  parks  and  similar 
will  hurt  the  businessmen 
occupied  the  Industrial 
poor  who  may  or  may  not 
Lack  of  funds  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  in  rural 
certainly  not  just  the  poor 

Although  funds  for  Medt:are 
are    for    Increased    numbefs 
qualify,  and  all  persons 
quired  to  pay  a  share  of  al 
a  burden  on  the  aged  whe  her 
or  middle  Income.  Althou^ 
be  required  to  pay  more 
reduce  the  benefits  to  the 
and  the  hospital  administrators 
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III.  Your  Pair  Share  of 

A   Community    Guide 

NUE  Sharing:  Pacts,  Imi^^ications 
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introducti4n 
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ernments  over  the  next  flv 
with    1972.    The    chart   bef) 
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The  first  checks,  coverln  ; 
January   through  June 
in  December.  During  January 
covering  the  second  half  of 
The  first  quarterly  paymc  nts 
go  out  soon.  This  means  tl  at 
governments    will    actuallj 
worth    of    General    Reven 
ments  this  year.  Some 
spent    or    budgeted    subst^tial 
their  .share,  but  most 
two  years  to  spend  the  moAey 
time  to  plan  the  spending 
you  have  much  time  to 
affect  the  spending. 

The  Revenue  Sharing 
ury    Department    regulatidus 
Implementation    don't    re< 
participation    in    deciding 
will  be  spent.  (Neither  do 
zen   participation.)    So.   It 
make  your  needs,  issues 
and  acted  upon. 

First  you  must  educate 
revenue  sharing  in  general 
about  revenue  sharing  in 
county   and  state.   Then 
make  a  plan  based  on  y 

What  follows   is  a 
the    major   components 
revenue  sharing.  The 
into  facts  about  General 
implications    for    commu 
suggested  actions  for  com 
order  in  which  the  topics 
cides  with  the  order  of 
the  enclosed  general  reve 
list  so  that  you  can  see  t|)pic 
to  use  the  checklist 

I.  general  revenue  sharing  (grsi  alloca 

TIONS 

Facts 

Tlie    amount   of   general 
funds  received  by  a  state 
of    two    formulas — whichever 
greater    amount    of    funds 
are: 

The  five  factor  formula 
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The  three  factor  formula 
slders  population,  relative  pe: ' 
and  general  tax  effort. 

The  reason  there  are  two 
cause  in  designing  the  bUl, 
ate  Conference  could  not 
between   the   more   urban 
five  factors  and  the  Senatet 

The   state   government   reqeiv 
of  the  total  allocation  for 
governments    receive    the 
thirds. 

The  two-thirds  for  local 
vided  among  the  units  of  Icjcal 
within  the  state  In  this  way: 

Allocations    for    each 
mined  on  the  basis  of 
capita  income  and  tax  effort. 

Finally  funds  are  divided 
and  cities  and  other  locall 
county  on  the  basis  of 
per  capita  income  and  tax  efft)rt 
Implications 

Knowing  how  money  Is 
the  GRS  act  and  knowing 
ey  your  state  and  local 
is  not  very  Important  by  Itseif 
knowledge  you'll  begin  to  ge1 
ture  of  general  revenue  shari  ng 
which  Is  essential  if  you  are 
with  a  local  general  revenue 
Facts 

After  one  and  a  half  years 
change  the  weight  of  any  of 
considered   in   the   allocation 
change  must  be  made  throug  h 
of  legislation  and  will  remain 
full  five  years  of  the  GRS  Ad 
the  allocation  formula  must 
allotment  of  any  particular  lijcal 
by  more  than  25%   or 
than  40%. 

Implications 

Changing  the  allotment 
either    harmful    or    beneficisil 
should   determine   what   chi  nge 
crease  your  locality's  share 
would  decrease  It. 
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Action 
Find  out  what,  if  any.  , 
the  formula  are  coming  up  ir 
lature.  Lobby  against  any 
decrease  your  locality's 
and  work  to  have  the 
your  advantage. 

Facts 
The    allocation    formula 
Census  Bureau  for  populatlo 
income  statistics.  Also,  start 
special  section  on  the  federal 
turn  will  be  used  to  count 
sharing  purposes. 

Implications 
Cen.sus  statistics  generally 
poor    and    the   new    tax 
counti:ig  totally  ignores  the 
required  to  file  returns. 

Action 
You    can    contest    your 
locality's  allotment  on  the 
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requires  very  thorough 
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work    might    obtain    would 
liands  of  your  local  Oilicials. 
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lars  under  the  new  disbursement  formula 
than  they  had  previously  estimated  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1973. 

The  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
calls  for  substantial  cuts  in  many  areas  of 
federal  spending  and  already,  as  you  know 
only  too  well,  funding  for  OEO  and  other 
programs  has  been  eliminated  or  curtailed. 
Implications 

There  won't  be  much  more  money  avail- 
able to  the  states   than   there   was  before 
general  revenue  sharing  was  enacted. 
Action 

Start  analyzing  and  documenting  the  Im- 
pact of  both  the  social  services  ceiling  and 
the  Nixon  budget  cuts  in  your  area.  The 
Movement  for  Economic  Justice  along  with 
other  organizations,  is  now  formulating  a 
nationwide,  but  localized,  strategy  to  combat 
the  budget  cuts  and  you'll  be  hearing  more 
about  it  very  soon.  Right  NOW  start  working 
on  the  other  specifically  revenue  sharing  AC- 
TIONS suggested  in  this  pamphlet. 

in.   LOCAL    EXPENDITXmES    FROM   CRS   FUNDS 

Facts 

Local  governments  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  entitlement  period  a  report  indicating 
what  amounts  of  their  GRS  funds  will  be 
spent  for  what  purposes.  These  reports  must 
be  made  public  by  publishing  them  In  a  local 
newspaper  with  general  circulation  and^by 
making  it  available  to  the  news  media  and 
the  public-at-large. 

Local  governments  must  also  stibmlt  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  entitlement  period  Indicating 
the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  were  actually  spent. 
These  reports  must  be  made  public  as  indi- 
cated al>ove. 

Implications 

None  of  these  reports  need  be  extensive 
and  they  needn't  show  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  nor  the  beneficiaries.  And  there  is 
only  a  very  vague  system  for  periodic  audits. 
Therefore,  It  is  up  to  citizens  to  demand  more 
thorough  reporting  and  to  do  the  monitoring. 
Action 

Insist  on  ready  public  access  to  all  reports. 
Insist  that  these  reports  be  comprehensive — 
that  they  analyze  who  benefits  from  the  ex- 
penditures, etc. 

Also  do  your  own  analyses  using  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Checklist  as  a  guide  to  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  must  be  addressed. 
Facts 

State  governments  can  spend  their  shjlre  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  funds  virtually 
without  restriction.  Two  exceptions  are  that 
GRS  funds  cannot  be  used  as  the  matching 
grant  necessary  to  obtain  other  federal 
grants  and  GRS  funds  cannot  be  used  to  re- 
duce current  state  assistance  or  state  reve- 
nue sharing  with  local  governments. 

Local  governments  mtist  spend  theh-  GRS 
funds  In  certain  "priority  areas  ".  These  are: 

1.  Ordinary  and  necessary  maintenance 
»nd  operating  expenses  for: 

Public  safety  (police,  fire  departments. 
Dulldlng  code  protection). 

Environmental  safety  (waste  dLsposal,  pol- 
lution abatement,  sanitation). 

Libraries. 

Public  transportation. 

Health. 

Recreation. 

Social  services  for  poor  or  aged. 

Financial  administration. 

2.  Ordinary  and  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  law. 

The  general  response  to  a  survey  of  mayors 
of  cities  with  population  over  10,000.  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Muskle's  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  indi- 
cated that  local  governments  planned  to  use 
their  GRS  funds  for  capital  improvements, 


public  safety,  and  salary  adjustments.  In- 
cluding hiring  new  personnel.  Somewhat  less 
frequently  mentioned  were  various  forms  of 
tax  relief  and  environmental  improvement. 
Only  a  small  minority  indicated  they  would 
use  any  General  Revenue  Sharing  money  for 
social  services  to  poor  and  aged. 

Implications 
Given  the  priority  areas  as  listed  above, 
local  officials  will  choose  the  ones  they  think 
are  most  politically  Important — most  often, 
sewers  for  the  suburbs,  law  and  order,  and 
tax  relief.  It  should  be  noted  however  that 
the  Muskie  survey  was  conducted  before 
Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  an- 
nounced and  before  local  officials  had  any  In- 
dication that  they  were  expected  to  use  Reve- 
nue Sharing  funds  to  replace  federal  money 
cut  from  social  programs.  Now  they  may  re- 
consider how  to  allocate  the  funds — it  is  up 
to  you  to  make  them  reconsider.  You  mvist 
convince  your  local  officials  that  community 
groups  are  to  be  taken  seriously — that  you 
are  politically  important. 

Action 

See  the  next  section  on  Priority-Setting 
for  an  Action  plan. 

Facts 
Local  officials  will  be  tempted  to  use  book- 
keeping tricks  to  shift  revenue  sharing  funds 
into   areEts   not   Included   on   the   "priority 
areas"  list. 

Implications 
If  revenue  sharing  money  is  spent  on 
things  that  aren't  included  on  the  Ust  of 
allowable  "priority  areas,"  it  simply  means 
less  money  to  spend  on  those  areas  that  are 
listed — Including  your  community  programs. 
Action 

Examine  your  local  government's  budget 
very  closely.  Look  for  sharp  Increases  in  non- 
priority  areas  and  find  out  how  they  are 
being  financed.  See  If  comparable  amounts 
of  revenue  sharing  funds  have  been  put  into 
general  administrative  funds.  If  you  come 
across  such  discrepancies,  publicly  demand 
an  explanation  from  your  local  officials. 

rV.   PRIORITT-SETTINC  PROCESS  FOR  THE  USE   OP 
CRS   FUNDS 

Facts 

There  is  absolutely  no  requirement  in 
either  the  Revenue  Sharing  law  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  regulations  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  deciding  how  revenue  sharing 
money  will  be  spent.  (Neither  is  citizen  par- 
ticipation prohibited.) 

Implications 

The  implications  of  this  fact  are  all  too 
obvious — citizens  are  left  out  of  the  priority- 
setting  process.  This  means  that  your  needs 
and  priorities  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Action 

Demand  citizen  involvement ! 

Demand  a  clear  policy  of  citizen  Involve- 
ment that,  includes  representation  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  community. 

Demand  public  hearings  as  a  forum  for  all 
hiterested  members  of  the  community  to  raise 
Issues  and  make  their  priorities  known. 

Demand  that  the  process  of  citizen  pmrtic- 
ipatlon  be  widely  publicised  so  that  no  one 
Is  excluded. 

Demand  a  real  voice  and  a  concrete  role 
for  the  community-at-large  in  determining 
how  Its  revenue  sharing  money  should  be 
spent. 

Be  sure  to  make  use  of  your  general  reve- 
nue sharing  checklist  in  planning  the  details 
of  your  strategy  for  citizen  participation. 
Be  armed  with  the  facts  about  how  your  local 
government  planned  to  set  priorities  without 
consulting  you. 

Don't  mount  the  fight  alone.  Contact  other 
interested  community  groups  and  build  a 
strong  coalition  committed  to  common  prior- 
ities and  needs. 


Alio  many  towias  and  cities  have  old,  lit- 
tle-known regulations  on  the  books  that  re- 
quire citizen  participation  in  such  decision- 
making through  hearings  or  town  meevhigs 
or  referendums.  Have  your  lawyer  Investigate 
this  possibility.  With  such  a  statute  on  your 
side  your  fight  for  citizen-participation  will 
be  won. 

v.    EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY    AND    CIVIL    RIGHTS 
PROVISIONS 

Fads 

"Ho  person  Ui  the  United  Slates  shall,  on 
ground  of  rare,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  or  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part"  with  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds. 

If  a  recipient  government  does  not  comply 
with  this  civil  rights  provision  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  request  compliance. 
If,  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  not 
to  exceed  60  days,  the  locality  does  not  com- 
ply, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  or  exer- 
cise the  provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  or  bring  civil  action  In  a 
U.S.  Court.  (All  attempts  are  made  to  per- 
suade the  government  to  comply  before  a 
penalty  is  Imposed.) 

Implications 

The  Civil  Rights  provisions  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  new  Treasiu-y  Department 
regulations  issued  February  22,  1973  but  are 
still  weak  in  enforcement.  There  Is  no  strong 
or  reliable  auditing  procedure  to  detect  non- 
compliance. Thus,  it  is  up  to  you  to  monitor 
revenue  sharing  expenditures  with  an  eye 
toward  civil  rights  and  equal  employment. 
Action 

In  monitoring  expenditures  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  civU  rights  provisions  don't 
Just  look  for  cases  of  Job  discrimination. 
Look  for  exclusion  from  benefits.  For  in- 
stance, revenue  sharing  funds  being  spent 
on  sewers  In  an  all  white  section  of  town 
may  constitute  discriminatory  spending. 
Pursue  with  your  lawyer  the  possibllitv  of 
stopping  such  expenditures  through  litiga- 
tion on  the  basis  of  denial  of  benefits  due  to 
race  (or  national  origin  or  sex) . 

VI.  LOCAL  TAXATION  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  CRS  FUNDS 

Facts 
Many  local   governments  look  forward  to 
revenue  sharing  as  a  way  to  hold  down  local 
taxes.  (This  is  allowed  under  the  area  of  fi- 
nancial administration.) 

Implications 

At  first  it  may  seem  that  using  revenue 
sharing  to  reduce  taxes  is  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  poor  and  low  income  people.  But 
who  benefits  depends  on  how  the  taxes  are 
changed.  Current  systems  of  taxation  are 
most  unjust  for  poor  and  low  Income  people. 
The  combination  of  federal,  state  and  local 
income  taxes,  sales  ta.xes  and  other  taxes 
means  that  low  Income  people  are  generally 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  50',^  !  If  state  and  local 
governments  use  revenue  sharing  money  to 
hold  down  taxes  and  take  advantage  of"  the 
breathing  space  to  make  some  subsiajitive 
reforms  of  the  tax  system,  poor  and  low  in- 
come people  will  benefit. 

Most  often  revenue  sharing  money  will  be 
used  to  hold  down  property  taxes.  Although 
poor  people  don't  usually  pay  much  property 
tax  this  could  still  be  a  beneficial  tise  of  the 
funds.  For  example,  if  whUe  holding  dcwn 
property  taxes  your  local  government  finds 
new  ways  of  financing  education  which 
equalize  educational  opportunity,  you  will 
benefit.  ] 

.  Action 

If  you  decide  that  it  Is  to  your  advantage 
to  raise  the  issue  of  taxes  or  if  your  state  or 
local  government  or  other  groups  are  mov- 
ing  to  hold   down   taxes   by    using   revenue 
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sharing  funds — push   for  real  and   compre- 
hensive tax  reform. 

The  Movement  for  Economic  Justice's  Tax 
Justice  Project  will  help  you  with  technical 
Information  and  strategies  and  put  you  in 
touch  with  other  people  working  on  state 
and  local  tax  reform. 

Vn.     ASSESSMENT     OF     IMPACT     AND     EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF  CRS  FUNDS 

Facts 

State  and  local  governments  must  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  how 
they  spent  their  revenue  sharing  funds.  These 
reports  must  be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  But  these  reports  needn't 
be  very  thorough.  They  needn't  analyze  the 
impact  or  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
Implication 

Since  the  governments  are  not  required  to 
assess  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  GRS 
funds,  they  won't  bother  to  do  it. 
Action 

Demand  that  your  state  and  local  govern- 
ments prepare  and  make  available  substan- 
tive analyses  of  the  benefits  and  shortcom- 
ings of  programs  or  projects  funded  by  rev- 
envie  sharing  money. 

But  also  prepare  and  make  public  your 
own  assessment.  The  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Checklist  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  what 
factors  to  consider  in  your  analysis.  In  do- 
ing the  assessment  you  might  uncover  new 
Issues  to  raise  to  the  community  and  to  or- 
ganize around. 

vin.  TODR  crry  or  town's  needs  and 

PaiORlTlES 

Facts 

Revenue  Sharing  funds  and  expenditures 
are  just  a  small  part  of  your  city  or  town's 
budget.  There  Is  obviously  a  relationship  be- 
tween budget  priorities  as  a  whole  and  pri- 
orities for  Revenue  Sharing  funds. 
Implications 

Your  chances  of  getting  funds  for  com- 
munity programs  will  be  better  if  you  under- 
stand your  city  or  town's  entire  budget  and 
become  Involved  in  setting  budget  priorities. 
Action 

Take  the  same  kind  of  action  for  opening 
budget  priorities  to  the  community  as  you 
do  for  opening  revenue  sharing  priorities  to 
the  community.  Devise  your  own  counter- 
budget  and  present  it  at  a  public  meeting 
of  members  of  the  community  who  also  want 
a  part  In  setting  the  budget's  priorities. 

CONCLUSION 

The  actions  outlined  here  are  by  no  means 
guaranteed  to  get  your  community  group  an 
immediate  piece  of  the  revenue  sharing 
money.  But  we  do  know  of  groups  that  have 
succeeded. 

However,  even  If  you  don't  get  a  program 
grant  right  away  your  activities  will  be  very 
Important.  By  analyzing  and  publicizing  the 
shortcomings  of  general  revenue  sharing  you 
can  affect  the  way  funds  are  spent  In  the  fu- 
ture. You  will  gain  visibility  and  prove  to 
your  local  officials  that  community  groups 
must  be  taken  seriously  in  the  debate  over 
how  priorities  are  set  and  how  money  is 
spent. 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  Is  widespread  ig- 
norance among  local  officials  about  revenue 
sharing  and  its  Implementation.  Remember 
that  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  Rev- 
enue Sharing  will  have  a  maximum  staff  of 
only  sixty  people.  At  full  strength  it  will 
have  no  more  than  twenty  auditors  to  exam- 
ine the  reports  and  accounts  of  some  38.000 
units  of  government.  This  means  that  no  one 
will  be  holding  public  officials  accountable 
if  you  don't. 

Recognize  the  fact  that  revenue  sharing 
means  that  state  and  local  officials  will  In- 
creasingly be  responsible  for  the  financing 
of  your  areas  of  concern.  Nixon's  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  calls  for  the  consolidation  of 
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1.   GENERAL   REVENUE- 

1.  How  much  money 
to  your  city  or  town? 

2.  How  much  additional 
city  or  town  get  from 
GRS  funds? 

II.  OTHER  ALLOCATIONS 
IMPACT  OF 

1.  How  much  money 
receive  for  Social  Ser 
ment  of  Title  X  of  the 

2.  Was  this  amount 
year's  funds  for  social 
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need  for  social  service 

4.  Were   any   federal 
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Inated  this  year? 
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reduction  and  In  what 
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7.  If  so,  how  much 
general  areas? 

ni.  LOCAL  expenditui^s 

(a)  Use  of  Funds: 

1.  What  plans  were 
Of  GRS  funds? 

2.  How  have  GRS 
spent? 
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(b)  Types  of 
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capital  expenditures?— 
tion    located? — Are 
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curring  operational 

3.  How  much  GRS 
grams  and  projects — s 
environmental  protection 
clal  services? — How  mu|h 
services  in  particular? 
on  each  program  or 

(c)  Non-GRS 
related  to  GRS  expendit 

1.  Were  there  or  will 
Increases  In  your  city 
In  areas  not  considere( 
location  of  GRS  funds 

2.  What  areas  or 
increased?  By  how 

3.  How  were  or  will 
nanced? 
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tv.  priority-setting 

CRS 

(a)  The  Present  Situation 
1.  Have  GRS  funds 

and  spent?  How  were 
tablished? 

2.  If  GRS  funds  have 
eted  or  spent,  at  what 
setting  process  for  the 

3.  Is    the    priority-setting 
publicized? 

(b)  Community 

1.  What  is  the  extent 
volvement  in  the  prlorijy 

2.  Is  this  involvement 
your  local  government  oi 
munity  pressure? 

3.  What  community 
terested  and  involved? 

4.  What  is  the  process 
munity  Involvement — pu  alic 
mony  in  City  Council 

(c)  Priority-Setting 
Local  Government: 

1.  What  is  the  extent 
eration   within  your  locil 

2.  What  is  the  timetable 
ties? 

3.  What  department  oi 
sponsible     for 
setting  process? 

(d)  Role  of  the  Media: 

1.  How  much  attention 
government  reports  on 
tual  use  of  GRS  funds  by 

2.  To   what   degree 
courage  public  debate 

3.  What  editorial 
taken? 
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(a)  Equal  Employ  men 
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or  projects  funded  by 

2.  Have  women  and 
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(b)  Capital  Expenditures 
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VI.   LOCAL  TAXATION 

1.  Has  there  been  any 
tax  effort  as  a  result  of 
taxes  have  been  reduced 

2.  Have  any  planned 
taxes  been  eliminated  _ 
Which  taxes  were  to  hav« 

3.  Wlio  benefits  from 
efforts? 

4.  Have  any  efforts  beei  i 
legislature  to  alter  the 
the  GRS  formula  for  al 
funds  to  cities  and  towns' 

VII.   ASSESSMENT  OF  IMPAC  ' 
OF    GRS   Fl 

(a)  Beneficiaries: 
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from  GRS  program  and 

2.  What    constituenci(  s 
from  program  and  capit  il 

3.  What   specific   bene  its 
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jor  categories  of  expend 

4.  Compare  the  benefits 
and  minorities  with  the 
constituencies.    (For   Instance 
policemen  were  hired, 
inner  city  or  suburban 

(b)  Program  Effectiveness: 

1.  What  quantitative 
provements  have  there 
receiving  GRS  money? 

2.  Were  there  any 
ceived  GRS  funds  but  did 
Increased  level  of  effort 
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3.  Were    funds 
greatest    needs  . 
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to  the  greatest  number  or  resources  to  the 
neediest? 

4.  Has  there  been  any  scandal,  corruption 
or  illegality  In  the  use  of  GRS  funds? 

(c)  Jobs  Created: 

1.  How  many  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional Jobs  were  created  and  at  what  levels? 

2.  What  new  career  opportunities  were 
created? 

3.  How  many  administrative  Jobs  (typists, 
clerks,  accountants,  etc.)  were  created  versus 
direct  social  services  Jobs  (bus  drivers,  gar- 
bage collectors,  social  aids,  policemen,  etc.)  ? 

(d)  Evaluation  of  GRS  Expenditures: 

1.  Has  your  local  government  evaluated  Its 
GRS  expenditures?  What  mechanisms  and 
personnel  were  involved  In  the  evaluation? 

2.  What  private  community  groups  have 
evaluated  the  GRS  expenditxires? 


3.  What  public  process  has  been  used  in 
evaluating  GRS  expenditures — public  bear- 
ings, media  publicity,  none? 

Vm.  YOUB  CITY  OR  TOWN'S  NEEDS  AND  PRIORITIES 

(a)  Community  Assessment  of  city  needs 
and  priorities: 

1.  What  analyses  of  your  city  or  town's 
needs  or  Counterhudgets  are  planned  or  un- 
derway: Who  is  doing  it? 

2.  What  analyses  of  the  city  or  town's 
budget  processes  in  relation  to  setting  priori- 
ties for  the  use  of  GRS  funds  are  planned  or 
underway?  Who  is  doing  it? 

(b)  Comparison  of  Existing  Budget  Priori- 
ties with  Priorities  Determined  by  Commu- 
nity Groups: 

1.  Do  GRS  funds  reinforce  existing  priori- 
ties? 


2.  Are  GRS  funds  enabling  your  local  gov- 
ernment to  begin  to  move  into  new  priority 
areas? 

3.  Can  GRS  funds  be  better  used  to  meet 
community-determined  priorities  and  needs? 

(c)  Local  Budget-Setting  Processes: 

1.  What  is  the  process  by  which  the  budget 
is  set  in  your  city  or  town? 

2.  What  is  the  extent  of  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  process? 

3.  Is  the  process  publicized? 

Revenue  Sharing  and  thk  States 
The  table  below  shows  the  amount  or 
GRS  money  that  wlU  flow  to  each  state  in 
1973.  In  each  case,  the  state  govt,  keeps  Vs 
of  the  amount  and  %  Is  divided  among  the 
counties  and  locaUties  within  the  state: 


Amount  of 
GRS  funds 


Percent  of 

total  GRS 

funds 


State 
population 


Revenue  shar- 
ing dollars, 
per  capita 


Alabama $U6, 100, 000 

Alaska 6,300,000 

Arizona 50, 200, 000 

Arkansas 55,000.000 

California 556. 100.000 

Colorado. 54,600.000 

ConnecticuL 66.  200, 000 

Delaware 15,800.000 

District  of  Columbia 23, 600, 000 

Florida 146.000,000 

Georgia 109, 900. 000 

Hawaii 23, 800, 000 

Waho 19, 900, 000 

Illinois 274, 700. 000 

Indiana 104. 300. 000 

Iowa 77, 000, 000 

Kansas 52, 800, 000 

Kentucky 87, 300, 000 

Louisiana 113, 600, 000 

Maine 31, 100,000 

Maryland 107, 000, 000 

Massachusetts 163,000,000 

Michigan 221,900,000 

Minnesota 103,900,000 

Mississippi 90, 700, 000 

Missouri 98,800,000 
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Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation;  Census  Bureau. 


Montana $20,600,000 

Nebraska 42, 900, 000 

Nevada 11,100  000 

New  Hampshire 15, 200, 000 

New  Jersey 163,600  000 

New  Mexico 33,200  000 

New  York 591,400  000 

North  Carolina 135  500  000 

North  Dakota 19,700  000 

Ohio 207,000,000 

Oklahoma 59,200  000 

Oregon.. 56, 200, 000 

Pennsylvania 274,  000, 000 

Rhode  Island 23,600,000 

South  Carolina 81  500  000 

South  Dakota 25'  lOO]  000 

Tennessee 98, 400, 000 

Texas 244,  500, 000 

Utah 31, 400, 000 

Vermont 14, 800, 000 

Virginia , 105,200,000 

Washington 84, 100, 000 

West  Virginia 52. 300, 000 

Wisconsin 133,900,000 

Wyoming 9, 700, 000 
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29.18 
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PREFACE 

This  Is  the  third  In  a  series  of  occasional 
background  papers  on  public  policy  issues 
of  special  interest  to  minority  elected  officials 
and  others  concerned  with  minority  groups. 

The  first  background  paper,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Drug  Abuse  Programs"  was  published 
by  the  Joint  Center,  in  cooperation  with 
U.S.  Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel,  in 
December.  1972.  The  second,  also  published 
In  December,  was  "ChUdren  and  Lead 
Poisoning". 


These  occasional  papers  briefly  summarize 
and  analyze  relevant  issues  on  contemporary 
problems.  They  also  suggest  additional  re- 
sources to  aid  the  reader  in  developing  more 
extensive  knowledge.  With  this  knowledge, 
the  reader  will  be  better  prepared  to  take 
appropriate  action  on  these  Issues. 

With  the  Inauguration  of  this  new  series, 
the  Joint  Center  is  expanding  its  services  to 
Its  constituents. 

Eddie  N.  Williams, 

President. 

January  1973. 

REVENUE    sharing 

On  October  20,  1972,  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  more  com- 
monly known  as  revenue  sharing,  was  signed 
Into  law.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  return  fed- 
eral funds  directly  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  few  strings  attached.  While 
the  concept  is  simple,  the  implications  of 
this  measure  are  enormous.  The  Joint  Cen- 
ter has  prepared  this  booklet  to  describe  the 
essentials  of  revenue  sharing  and  to  begin  to 
look  at  its  implications  for  minority  elected 
officials  and  their  constituents. 

/.  What  is  revenue  sharing? 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  provides  for  a 
total  of  $30.2  bUlion  to  be  distributed  auto- 
matically to  state  and  local  governments 
during  the  next  five  years.  Funds  are  being 
sent  out  to  these  governments  under  a  for- 
mula based  on  population,  tax  effort,  and 
relative  per  capita  income,  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Allocations  to  each  state  and 
locality  were  computed  automatically  based 
on  the  formula." 


'  A  five-factor  formula  was  used  for  16 
states  under  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  Calculations  were  done 
automatically  by  computer. 


The  flrst  checks,  sent  out  in  December 
1972  covered  the  period  January  1-June  30, 
1972.  During  the  first  week  of  January  1973, 
checks  covering  the  last  half  of  1972  were 
mailed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
Then,  beginning  in  April  1973,  checks  wUl  be 
mailed  on  a  quarterly  basis  (July,  October, 
January  and  April)  through  January  of  1977. 

The  philosophy  behind  revenue  sharing  is 
that  local  governments  are  more  knowledge- 
able about  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  their  residents.  This  means  a  radical  shift 
In  who  determines  spending  priorities.  Tra- 
ditionally, federal  categorical  grants  and 
block  grants  are  made  for  specific  purposes 
with  specific  restrictions  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress and  enforced  by  federal  agencies.  Un- 
der revenue  sharing  the  governors,  state  leg- 
islatures, mayors,  county  executives  and  city 
and  county  councilmen  will  determine  how 
federal  revenue  sharing  funds  will  be  used. 

As  of  January  1973,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  operating  under  Interim  regula- 
tions for  the  first  two  payments.  Interim  reg- 
ulations are  the  more  detailed  rules  under 
which  a  program  is  operated  until  a  federal 
agency  Issues  permanent  regulations.  It  was 
expected  that  proposed  permanent  regula- 
tions wUl  be  issued  early  in  1973.  At  that 
time  there  is  to  be  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals, organizations  and  governmental 
bodies  to  comment  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment before  the  regulations  are  made  final. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  also  places  a 
limit  of  $2.5  billion  on  federal  outlays  for 
social  services,  and  permits  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, at  each  state's  discretion,  to  collect 
state  Individual  income  taxes  and  return 
them  to  each  respective  state.  In  1972.  some 
Congressmen  expressed  concern  when  they 
found  that,  in  an  apparent  loophole,  social 
services  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  available  to  states  on  an  open-ended 
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basis.  The  $2.5  billion  celling  on  the  cate- 
gorical grants  authorized  In  that  Act  was 
Inserted  In  the  revenue  sharing  bUl  as  a 
tactical  maneuver  to  assist  passage.  The 
facts  which  follow  are  based  on  the  law  and 
on  the  preliminary  regulations. 

//.  How  the  funds  are  diaUihuted 
The  allocation  of  funds  to  the  states  and 
localities  la  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  set  forth  In  the  law  as  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  total  sum  available  for  the 
period  Is  first  broken  down  by  the  basis  of 
the  formula. 

One  third  of  the  allocation  for  each  state 
goes  to  the  state  government.  The  remaining 
two  thirds  Is  then  divided  by  county  accord- 
ing  to  the  basic  three-factor  formula. 

The  county  share,  In  turn,  Is  then  divided 
Into  three  parts:  for  the  county  government, 
for  the  municipal  governments  as  a  group, 
and  for  the  townships  as  a  group  In  propor- 
tion to  the  taxes  each  collects. 

Finally,  the  municipalities  and  the  town- 
ships subdivide  the  money  allocated  to  them 
as  a  group.  The  share  of  each  Is  determined 
by  the  basic  formula,  population  times  tax 
effort  times  inverse  relative  per  capita  In- 
come. The  basic  formula  for  subdividing 
shares  to  the  county  Is  the  product  of  each 
county's  population  times  its  tax  effort  times 
the  inverse  of  Its  relative  per  capita  income. 
In  the  application  of  this  formula,  popula- 
tion is  based  on  the  1970  census.  Tax  effort 
as  used  in  the  formula  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  taxes  ("adjusted  taxes) »  collected 
by  a  jurisdiction  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
Jurisdiction's  Income.  The  purpose  of  this 
element  in  the  formula  Is  to  benefit  those 
Jurisdictions  that  are  taxing  themselves 
heavily,  that  is,  using  a  large  portion  of  their 
taxable  capacity  Localities  that  use  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  reduce  taxes  may  also 
cut  their  tax  effort,  and  hence  their  future 
revenue  sharing  payments. 

Inverse  relative  per  capita  income  la  in- 
cluded in  the  formula  to  benefit  the  poorer 
Jurisdictions,  though,  as  noted  later,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  effective  this  factor  will 
be  for  that  purpose.  As  calculated  for  munici- 
palities the  factor  would  be: 

Per  capita  income  of  county/pn  capita 
Income  of  Individual  municipality. 

If  the  particular  municipality  haa  a  below 
average  per  capita  income,  this  factor  will  be 
greater  than  one,  leading  to  an  Increased 
share. 

The  funds  going  to  each  unit  of  govern- 
ment are  based  on  a  predetermined  formula 
and  calculations  are  made  by  the  Treasury's 
computer.  The  only  factor  that  can  affect 
the  amount  of  these  Initial  allocations  is  the 
data  from  each  locality  which  is  put  into  the 
formula. 

Chart  I  illustrates  how  funds  are  distrib- 
uted within  each  state.  Note  the  limitations 
on  amounts  a  government  may  receive,  listed 
on  the  bottom  of  Chart  I  (not  reproduced  In 
the  Record)  . 

Changes  In  Formula 

An  important  provision  of  the  law  gives 
each  state  legislature  once  during  the  five- 
year  period  the  opportunity  to  change  the 
weights  given  to  each  of  the  factors  in  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  fimds  within  the 
stale. 

That  Is,  a  change  may  be  made  which  will 
affect  the  relative  amounts  communities 
wirhin  a  state  will  receive. 

An  alternative  state  formula  will  be  based 
Oil  relative  weight,  from  zero  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent,  given  to  each  of  two  factors: 


-■  Adjusted  taxes  Is  defined  as  the  compul- 
sory taxes  collected  by  the  municipality 
(Other  than  employee  assessments  and  con- 
tributions) to  finance  retirement  and  social 
insurance  systems,  and  other  than  special  as- 
sessments, utility  fees  and  user  charges  minus 
that  portion  of  the  taxes  which  la  properly 
allocable  to  school  faculties. 
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(1)  Population  X  tax  effort 

(2)  Population  X  Inverse 
Income. 

Thus,  population  times  tax 
given  a  weight  of  20  per 
tlon  X  relative  per  capita 
or  any  combination  adding  to 

The  per  capita  Income  fa 
to  be  the  best  Indicator  of 
ment's  relative  poverty, 
may  cause  the  difference  In 
medium   and    larger  sized   clt|es 
scured  If  the  richer  "areas  In 
out  the  poorer.  It  may  be  thai 
factor  will  be  a  more  precise 
nority  elected  officials  will  h 
particulars  of   their  state's 
fully  before  determining 
change  in  the  allocation  formula. 
///.  How  the  funds  can 

Despite  the  general  absence 
quirements   for   revenue  s 
several  limitations  do  exist 
Local  Share 

Revenue  Sharing  Funds 
by  local  governments  ( «/3  of  thi 
going  to  a  state)  must  be  used 
the  following  areas: 

(1)  Ordinary  and  necessarj 
and  operating  expenses  for: 

(a)  Public  safety  (Includln 
ment,  fire  protection,  and 
forcement) . 

(b)  Environmental 
sewage   disposal,   sanitation, 
abatement). 

(c)  Public  transportation  (i 
sit  systems  and  streets  and 

(d)  Health. 

(e)  Recreation. 

(f)  Libraries. 

(g)  Social  services  for  the  ^. 
(h)  Financial  admlnistratioi 

(2)  Ordinary    and    necessar  .r 
pendltures  authorized  by  law: 

State  Share 

Revenue  sharing  funds  whlih 
to  the  states  (the  remaining 
allocation)    are  not  restricted 
categories  listed  above.  Ho- 
limitation  which  applies  to 
state  governments  are  require! 
the  same  level  of  aid  to  local 
as  they  have  during  fiscal 
this  "maintenance  of  effort 
state  reduces  its  aid  to  localltfes 
level,  the  Treastiry  Departmei  t 
the  state's  share  of  revenue 
by  the  same  amount. 

Both  Local  and  State 

Both  revenue  sharing  funds 
to  localities  and  those  going 
may  not  be  used,  directly  or 
meet  the  matching 
grant-in-aid     programs, 
sharing  funds  can  be  used 
other  federal  funds. 

Within   these   broad 
uses  which  minority  elected 
to  benefit  to  their  constituents 
earlier,  decision-making  in  the 
appropriations  process  will  be 
portance  In  determining  the 
sharing  fund  use. 

It  is  worthwhile  keeping  in 
the  moment,  revenue  sharing 
year  program.  It  may  be  pruc^nt 
these  funds   in   non-recurring 
Instance    capital    expenditures 
funds  are  available  for  malntem 
to  guard  against  the  possible  e 
sharing  in  1976.  In  other  cases 
penses  may  be  so  overwhelmiig 
mand  use  of  revenue  sharing 
purpose. 

IV.  Special  requirements 

To  see  that  revenue  sharing 
and   effectively,   certain 
h»vo  been  wrlUen  Into  the 
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protections  are  not  self-enforcing,  and  re- 
quire the  vigilance  of  local  offlc  als  and  citi- 
zens to  be  effective. 

The  Plan 

Perhaps  the  most  Important 
nority  elected  officials  In  seeing 
sharing  Is  used  for  the  benefit 
Is  "The  Plan"  for  use  of  rev 
funds.  Under  the  law,  each  state 
which  expects  to  receive  the  fun^ 
mlt  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
which  spells  out  the  amounts 
for  which  the  funds  will  be 
must  be  submitted  for  each 
rtod    (each  fiscal  year  after   ... 
payments) .  The  chief  executive 
county,  city  or  townahlp  is 
preparing  the  plan. 

The  preparation  of  this  plan 
tunlty  for  minority  elected 
uses  of  benefit  to  their 
Into  the  plan. 

However,  there  Is  at  this  time 
for  open  hearings  or  submission 
munlty  as  to  uses  they  desire 
such  hearings  or  fonuns,  the  . 
may  better  be  able  to  see  his 
views  represented. 

Assurances  to  the 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
funds,  a  unit  of  government  _ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  . 
ances  that  the  requirements  of 
be  met.  Localities  must  also  sub„, 
surances  to  the  governor.  Thesn 
are  that: 

( 1 )  Revenue  sharing  funds  tha ; 
mediately  spent  will  be  kept  In  i 
and  Interest  from  the  account 
posited; 

(2)  The  funds  will  be  used 
years  from  the  time  of  Issuance 

(3)  Funds  will  be  used  only 
permitted  by  the  act; 

(4)  Expenditures  will  be  mad^ 
ance  with  state  and  local  laws 
dures; 

(5)  Fiscal,   accounting  and 
dures  will  follow  Treasury  ~ 
lines; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Comptroller   General    shall   hav^ 
relevant  books  and  records; 

(7)  Annual  and  interim  .-r- 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 

(8)  Employees  wUl  be  paid  v 
general    revenue    sharing   funds 
cent  or  more  of  an  occupational  l, 
from  these  funds)    at  the  sam< 
other  employees  In  similar 

(9)  Laborers  and  mechanics 
contractors  or  subcontractors 
ftmded  In  part  (25  per  cent  or 
general  revenue  sharing  funds 
according  to  the  provisions  of 
Bacon  Act. 

Reports  to  the  Secreta^ 

At  the  end  of  each  entitlement 
governmental  unit  receiving  fundfe 
mlt  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
detailing  actual  use  of  fimds. 

Publication  of  Report  i 

Both  the  report  showing  ^._ 
revenue  sharing  funds  and  that 
tual  use  of  revenue  sharing  fun^s 
published    in   a   newspaper   of 
dilation  within  the  government!  1 
V.  CivU  rights 

Of  major  concern  to  minority 
ficials  is  the  extent  to  which  re 
Ing  may  lessen  the  clvU  rights 
which  have  been  buUt  Into  the 
system.  There  is  the  possibility 
the  detaUed  federal  civil  rights 
states  and  localities  will  be  un 
able   to   av<^d   racial 
revenue  sharing  funds  are  InvolVed 

The   Revenue   Sharing   Act   hts   a   single 
civil  rights  provision,  a  repetition  of  Title 
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•VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  'ntle  VI 
is  a  broad  prohibition  on  use  of  federal  funds 
for  projects  In  which  racial  discrimination  Is 
practiced.  The  revenue  sharing  act  extends 
the  prohibition  to  sexual  discrimination  as 
well. 

Absent  are  the  detaUed  laws  and  adminis- 
tration enforcement  procedures  applicable 
under  other  federal  clvU  rights  laws,  such 
as  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Act.  The  details 
of  enforcement  now  fall  largely  to  the  states 
and  localities  which  generally  have  fewer 
laws,  less  effective  enforcement  mechanisms, 
and  In  some  cases  a  lack  of  wUl  to  avoid  racial 
discrimination. 

Further,  under  revenue  sharing,  discrim- 
ination can  be  accomplished  by  the  nature 
of  fund  uses  as  well  as  by  outright  dis- 
crimination In  programs.  For  Instance,  a 
municipality  may  apply  its  funds  to  beautify- 
ing a  golf  course  used  almost  exclusively  by 
whites  rather  than  for  paving  roads  In  low- 
Income  areas.  A  local  government  might  also 
use  revenue  sharing  funds  for  a  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  purpose,  but  the  effect  will  be 
to  free  funds  for  a  discriminatory  program 
such  as  funding  local  housing  In  a  locality 
with  no  local  fair  housing  law. 

These  potential  loopholes  have  been  of 
concern  to  a  number  of  Individuals  and 
groups.  A  task  force  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  has  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  Treasury  Department  calling 
for  certain  provisions  In  the  permanent  reg- 
ulations to  be  used.  That  letter  suggests: 

(1)  The  recipient  must  give  an  assurance 
that  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  requirements  have 
been  compiled  with; 

(2)  The  recipient  mtist  set  forth  facts 
showing  the  planned  use  does  not  and  wUl 
not  result  In  racial  discrimination; 

(3)  There  shotUd  be  language  defining  the 
equal  opjwrtunlty  responslbUlty  and  ex- 
plaining the  standard  of  performance  ex- 
pected; 

(4)  The  revenue  sharing  regulations  should 
Incorporate  by  reference  all  appropriate  Title 
VI  regulations; 

(5)  Detailed  explanation  should  be  given 
of  compliance  procedures  to  be  used,  includ- 
ing a  requirement  of  data  submission  on 
race,  ethnicity  and  sex  of  program  benefici- 
aries; 

(6)  The  governor,  who  has  Initial  responsl- 
bUlty for  enforcing  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon 
clause,  should  submit  a  plan  for  enforcement 
to  the  Treastrry  Department; 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
have  sanctions,  including  fund  termina- 
tion, for  non-compliance  with  clvU  rights 
provisions,  and 

(8)  AU  plans  should  be  dUtrlbuted  widely 
In  each  community  before  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Regulations  changes  may  serve  to  streng;th- 
en  the  act's  civil  rights  provisions,  but  only 
monitoring  by  local  individuals  and  national 
groups  can  see  that  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion. The  National  Urban  Coalition  and  the 
Brookings  Institution,  among  others,  wlU 
be  doing  revenue  sharing  monitoring  gen- 
erally. 

VI.  Implications  of  revenue  sharing  for 
minority  comm.unities 

Revenue  sharing  as  a  new  form  of  fed- 
eral funding  to  states  and  localities  may  pro- 
duce a  major  change  in  the  workings  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  effect  on  various  groups 
of  ciUzens.  There  has  been  little  experience 
with  revenue  sharing  and  its  potential  ef- 
fects are  not  yet  clear  But  some  preliminary 
observations  and  cautions  may  be  pointed 
out.  ^ 

Changes  In  Federal  Funding 
While  revenue  sharing  represents  addi- 
tional funds  for  localities,  there  U  the  possi- 
bility that  it  will  be  followed  by  cutbacks  In 
categorical  grant  programs,  initiated  either 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Executive  Branch. 


Elected  officials  wUl  want  to  guard  against 
the  posslbUlty  that  such  cutbacks  wUl  result 
In  s  net  loss  for  minority  communities  This 
might  happen,  for  Instance,  if  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  were  used  for  libraries  throughout 
a  city,  while  soon  afterwards  manpower  funds 
going  mainly  to  the  minority  community 
were  cut  back.  The  check  list  prepared  by 
the  National  Urban  Coalition,  included  as 
Appendix  B,  is  useful  In  monitoring  such 
changes. 

Changes  In  the  Levers  of  Power 
As  outlined  earlier,  revenue  sharing  wUl 
change  the  key  point  of  decisionmaking  for 
these  federal  funds  from  various  federal 
agency  officials  to  state  and  local  chief  ex- 
ecutives and  legislators.  Elected  officials 
must  become  totaUy  familiar  with  the  ap- 
propriations at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
looking  not  only  at  the  specific  use  of  reve- 
nue sharing  proceeds  but  at  resulting 
changes  In  the  use  of  other  funds  as  well. 
Use  of  Funds 
Greater  attention  wlU  have  to  be  given  to 
new  ways  In  which  uses  of  public  funds  wUl 
be  helpful  or  harmful  to  minority  com- 
munities. For  instance,  property  tax,  as  a 
local  matter,  could  be  affected  by  decisions 
made  at  the  local  level.  The  effect  of  lower- 
ing property  taxes  with  revenue  sharing 
funds  may  well  be  to  the  benefit  of  property 
owners.  Similarly,  substituting  revenue  shar- 
ing or  other  funds  for  federal  programs 
where  federal  clvU  rights  laws  have  been 
effective  and  state  or  local  clvU  rights  laws 
have  been  absent  or  ineffective  could  result 
in  greater  discrimination. 

CivU  Rights 
In  addition  to  monitoring  or  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  weak  clvU  rights  provisions 
of  the  revenue  sharing  regulations,  minority 
groups  should  take  a  closer  look  at  state  and 
local  CivU  rights  laws  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

Investment  of  Local  Funds 
Some  states  and  localities  are  unable  to 
use  revenue  sharing  funds  immediately  and 
may  put  them  in  banks  or  Invest  them,  pos- 
sibly in  bonds.  Investments  must  be  made 
in  accordance  with  local  laws  and  procedures. 
Minority  officials  will  want  to  watch  whether 
such  funds  are  placed  In  minority-owned 
banks  and  assess  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  invested  In  areas  which  benefit  minori- 
ties. 

Incorporation 
Because  revenue  sharing  funds  can  only 
go  to  general  purpose  governments,  local 
officials,  particularly  In  the  South,  may  want 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  creating  gen- 
eral purpose  Incorporated  governments  in 
areas  that  are  now  without  municipal  or 
township  governments. 

Change  in  State  FormiUa 
A  change  in  the  state  formula,  as  de- 
scribed earlier,  may  affect  the  extent  of  funds 
going  to  minority  communities.  Such  a 
change  can  be  made  by  the  state  legislature. 
Minority  eelcted  officials  wUl  want  to  be 
alert  to  proposed  formula  changes,  to  study 
the  benefits  of  the  alternatives,  and  make 
their  views  known. 

Community  Participation 
The  plan  for  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
is  the  crucial  point  at  which  a  community 
can  make  input  into  revenue  fund  use.  The 
focus  of  citizen  participation  efforts  wui  have 
to  be  changed,  to  some  extent,  to  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  plan,  and  the  local  appro- 
priations process.  \ 

Data  Collection  in  Black  Communities 
In  the  past,  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  'data  about  black  com- 
munities, particularly  in  the  Census.  Revenue 
sharing  funds  wiU  be  distributed  on  the 
basts  of  data  obtained  from  the  1970  Census, 
special  Census  Bureau  surveys,  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  records.  Officials  wUl  want 


to  see  that  such  data  is  accurate,  to  obtain 
the  fullest  benefit  for  their  communities. 
Congressional  Oversight 

Finally,  revenue  sharing  Is  an  experimental 
program,  which  could  be  vastly  expanded  or 
scrapped  entirely.  The  Congress  will  be 
watching  to  see  how  the  program  works, 
how  funds  are  used,  whether  discrimination 
and  fraud  occur,  or  whether  local  commu- 
nities are  moved  to  help  their  residents,  par- 
ticularly those  who  need  it  most.  Monitor- 
ing, documentation,  discussion  and  public 
exposure  of  shortcomings  by  minority  com- 
munity leaders  will  help  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Elected  officials  can  play  a  key  role 
in  monitoring  by  keeping  accurate  records  of 
revenue  sharing  fund  use. 

In  the  93rd  Congress  (1973-1974),  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  which  Is  distinct  from 
General  Revenue  Sharing  discussed  In  this 
pamphlet,  wUl  most  likely  be  under  renewed 
consideration.  Special  revenue  sharing  would 
give  additional  federal  funds,  again  with  few 
limitations,  to  states  and  localities  for  more 
specific  subject  areas,  indirectly  substituting 
for  existing  federal  grant  programs.  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  is  likely  to  be  proposed  for 
such  areas  as  community  development  and 
manpower.  This  and  other  changes  will  be 
the  subjects  of  future  Joint  Center  publica- 
tions. 

For  further  information  contact  Research 
Department,  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  1426  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

Appendix  :  General  Revenue  Sharing 
A    preliminary    checklist    of    information 
needed  for  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
these   funds,   prepared   by  Pablo  Eisenberg, 
National  Urban  Coalition : 

I.   GENERAL   REVENITE   SRARINC     (GRS) 
ALLOCATIONS 

A.  Amount  of  money  allocated  directly  to 
cities  and/or  other  localities. 

B.  Additional  funds  diverted  to  cities  and/ 
or  other  localities  by  the  states  from  the 
states'  share  of  GRS. 

n.  OTHER  ALLOCATIONS  RELATED  TO  THE  USE 
AND  IMPACT  OF  GRS  FUNDS 

A.  Allocations  for  Social  Services  (Amend- 
ment of  Title  XI  of  Social  Security  Act) : 

1.  Amount  received  by  city  and/or  other 
localities. 

2.  Amount  by  which  this  year's  allocations 
exceeded  or  was  less  than  last  year's  funds  for 
social  services. 

3.  Did  this  year's  allocations  for  social  serv- 
ices meet  the  minimum  need  for  such  serv- 
ices? 

B.  Federal  categorical  programs: 

1.  Were  there  any  federal  categorical  pro- 
gram grants  eliminated  or  cut  this  year? 

(a)  How  much  was  the  reduction? 

(b)  In  which  general  areas? 

.  2.  Are  any  federal  categorical  program 
grants  scheduled  for  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion? 

(a)  How  much  will  the  reduction  be? 

(b)  In  which  general  areas? 

ni.    LOCAL    EXPENDITURES   FROM    GRS   FUNDS 

A.  Use  of  funds : 

1.  Announced  plans  for  the  use  of  GRS 
funds. 

2.  Actual  use  of  GRS  funds. 

3.  Extent  to  which  actual  use  matched  an- 
nounced planned  use  of  GRS  funds. 

B.  Types  of  expenditures : 

1.  Amount  spent  on  capital  expenditures: 

(a)  Location  of  construction 

(b)  AccesslbUlty  to  locations  by  various 
constituencies 

2.  Amount  spent  on  recurring,  operational 
expenditures. 

C.  Programs  areas  and  projects  on  which 
GRS  funds  spent: 

1.  Look  into  police,  social  services.  Ore 
stations,  etc. 

2.  Specific  amounts  spent. 
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D.  Non-ORS  local  expenditures  potential- 
ly related  to  ORS  expenditures: 

1.  Were  there  or  will  there  be  any  sizeable 
Increases  in  local  expenditures  In  areas  not 
considered  priority  for  the  allocation  of  GRS 
funds,  e.g.,  education? 

(a)  What  areas  or  projects? 

(b)  How  much  was  the  increase? 

2.  How  were  these  increased  expenditures 
financed? 

3.  Were  there  any  priority  areas  that  re- 
ceived GRS  funds  but  did  not  reveal  any 
real  Increased  level  of  effort,  activity  or  per- 
formance? 

IV.  PBioErry-sETTiNo  PROCESS  roB  trsE  of 

GBS    FUNDS 

A.  Have  ORS  funds  already  been  budgeted 
and  spent?: 

1.  How  were  priorities,  if  any,  established? 

2.  If  GRS  funds  have  not  yet  been  budg- 
eted or  spent,  at  what  stage  is  the  priority- 
setting  process  for  the  vise  of  these  funds? 

3.  Is  the  iwiority-setting  process  being  pub- 
licized? 

B.  Conununlty  Involvement: 

1 .  Extent  of  community  involvement. 

2.  Community  groups  most  Interested  and 
involved. 

3.  Process  of  WMnmunity  Involvement: 

(a)  Public  hearings. 

(b)  Testimony  in  City  Council  meetings. 

(c)  Other.  ^ 

C.  Within  local  government: 

1.  Extent  of  debate  and  deliberation  with- 
in local  government. 

2.  Time  Involved  In  setting  priorities. 

3.  Department  or  individuals  rwsponslble 
for  coordinating  process  within  local  gov- 
ernment. 

D.  Role  of  the  media: 

1.  Attention  paid  to  local  government  re- 
ports on  the  planned  and  actual  use  of  GRS 
funds. 

2.  Degree  of  encouragement  of  public  de- 
bate by  the  media. 

3.  Editorial  policies. 

T.  EQVAL    OPPORTtTNmr   AND   CIVIL   RIGHTS 
PROVISIONS 

A.  Equal  employment  opportunity: 

1.  Minorities  and  women. 

2.  Top  ond  middle  echelon  administrative 
position. 

B.  Capital  expenditures: 

1.  Utilization  of  minority  contractors  and 
workers. 

VT.       LOCAI,      TAXATION      EFFORT      AND 
BEVKNTTB   SHARING   FUNDS 

A.  Any  reduction  of  local  tax  eBcai  as  re- 
sult of  ORS? : 

1.  Specific  taxes. 

B.  Elimination  of  planned  Increases  in  local 
tax  effort  as  a  result  of  GRS? 

1.  Specific  taxes. 

C.  Primary  beneficiaries  of  reduced  local 
tax  efforts. 

D.  Any  efforts  by  Stae  legislatures  to  alter 
tax  effort  factor  in  GRS  formula  allocating 
funds  to  localities? 

Vll.   ASSKSSMENT  OF  IMPACT  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 
OP    GBS    FUNDS 

A.  Beneficiaries  r 

1.  What  constituencies  benefitted  moat 
from  program  and  capital  e.xpenditures? 

2.  What  constituencies  benefitted  least 
from  program  and  capital  expenditures? 

C.  Within  local  government: 

1.  Extent  of  debate  and  deliberation  within 
local  government. 

2.  Time  involved  In  settUig  priorities. 

3.  Department  or  individuals  responsible 
for  coordinating  process  within  local  govern- 
ment. 

D.  Role  of  the  media: 

1.  Attention  paid  to  local  government  re- 
ports on  the  planned  and  actual  use  of  GRS 
funds. 

2.  Degree  of  encouragement  of  public  de- 
b.ite  by  the  media. 

3.  Editorial  policies. 


GENERAL 


▼.  EQUAL  OFPOBTUNITT  klTD  CIVIL 
BIGHTS  PBOVISIOl  rS 

A.  Equal  employment  oppc  rtuntty 

1.  Minorities  and  women 

2.  Top  and  middle  echelonj  administrative 
positions. 

B.  Capital  expenditures: 
1.  TTtilizatlon  of  minority  Contractors  and 

workers. 
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tax  effort  as 


VI.   LOCAL  TAXATION  EFFORT 
REVENUE   SHARING 

A.  Any    reduction   of   loca 
results  of  ORS : 

1.  Specific  taxes. 

B.  Elimination  of  planned  increases  in  local 
tax  effort  as  a  result  of  ORS: 

1.  Sj)ecific  taxes. 

C.  Primary  beneficiaries  oj  reduced  local 
tax  efforts. 

D.  Any  efforts  by  State  legislatures 
tax  effort  factor  in  GRS  forjaula 
funds  to  localities? 


VII. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


ASSESSMENT  OF  IMPACT  AN 
OF  GRS  FUNDS 

A.  Beneficiaries: 

1.  What    constituencies 
from  program  and  capital 

2.  What    constituencies 
from  program  and  capital 

C.  Local  budget-setting 

1.  Extent  of  community  paijtlcipatlon 

2.  Information  and  publicit  ■  about  process 


1:  snefltted    most 
exp  ;ndltures? 

t  enefitted    least 
ex;  )€ndltureB? 
pre  cesses : 


Programs.  De- 
per  copy  on 


Poisoning:   A 
1972.  50 
trders  of  10  or 


Dec<  mber 


and  Revenue 
<tnts;   35  cents 


a  Black  Mayor 
March.  1972. 

and  Pros- 
:  March,  1972. 

A  Black  Per- 
May,   1972.  60 


b' 
Brow  le 


ofNix- 

Thaddeus  H. 

September, 


JCF*S    PUBLICATIC  MS 
OCCASIONAL    PAP^IS 

No.  1.  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
cember,  1972.  75  cents;  60  ce4ts 
orders  of  10  or  more. 

No.    2.   Children   and   Lead 
Guide  for  Local  Action: 
cents;   35  cents  per  copy  or 
more. 

No.  3.  The  Black  Communi^ 
Sharing.  January,    1973.   50 
per  copy  on  orders  of  10  or  mo|e 

PAMPHLETS 

Baltimore's  Failure  to  Elect 
in  1971.  by  O.  James  Flemin; ; 
50  cents  per  copy. 

Black  Politics  in  Gary:  ProlfeiTis 
pects.  by  William  E.  Nelson, 
60  cents  per  copy. 

The  Construction  Industry 
spective,  by  Dennis  Derryck 
cents  per  copy. 

Implications.  Impact  and  P^spects 
on's  New  Economic  Policy 
Spratlen  and  Robert  S 

1971.  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Making  of  a  Black  Maifpr 

Campaign  Organization, 

niques  in  Prichard,  Alabama. 

January.  1973.  $2.50  per  copy. 

Metropolitan  Government: 

lytical  Perspective,  by  Tobe 

1972.  50  cents  per  copy. 

REPRINTS 

Blacks  and  Metro  Politics. 
Black  Role  in  Urban  Politic] , 
Hatcher,    and    "Black    Rule 
South",  by  Lee  Sloan  and  Rotfert 
charge. 

DIRECTORIES 

National  Roster  of  Black  dfjficials,  March 
1971,  and  Supplement,  March4l972.  $2.50  for 
each  volume. 

SPECIAL    PROJECT  I 

Guide  to  Black  Politics 
Democratic   National   Convention 
11:  The  Republican  National 
charge. 

To  order,  write:  Pxiblication 
for  Political   Studies,   1426 
Suite  926,  Washington,  DC.  2#00S 


V.  Strategy  To  Counter  the 

CUTS,lMPOUNDMEI  TS 

The  following  is  a  local  ai  tion  plan  for 
fighting  the  Nixon  budget  cuts  ind  impound' 


to  alter 
allocating 
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by  John  Dean. 

A  Black  Ana- 
Tohnson.  May, 
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ments.  It  has  been  discussed  with  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  many  other  peo- 
ple and  groups.  It  has  been  adopted  as  an 
action  plan  by  a  coalition  of  more  than  80 
National  Organizations  which  £et  on  March 
5th.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  majbrity  strategy 
in  which  blacks  and  other  mlncrities  work  in 
coalition  with  whites  who  are Tadversely  af- 
fected by  the  budget  cuts. 

The  strategy  relies  heavUy  dp.  local  orga- 
nizing and  local  action  in  coniessional  dis- 
tricts, coupled  with  a  well-thoufeht  out,  well- 
organized  legislative  strategy  on  Capitol  Hill. 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  LEGISLATIVE   STRATEGY 

The  legislative  strategy  mustj  be  simple  in 
its  basic  design  and  bold  and  sleeping  in  its 
purpose.  It  must  transcend  tUe  day-to-day 
intricacies  of  the  normal  legislative  process 
if  local  constituencies  are  to  effectively  par- 
ticipate. The  National  strategy,  must  have  a 
clear  focus,  such  as  a  major  bi)l  or  congres- 
sional resolution  whose  progress  can  be  easily 
followed  by  local  constituencies,  (It  could  be 
more  than  one  blU  but  the  fewe  r  the  better.) 
There  must  be  adequate  lead  ime  between 
the  Initiation  of  the  legislative 


„ strategy  and 

the  local  actions  to  allow  citizei  is  to  be  Iden 
tlfled,  informed  and  mobilized  to  lobby  oi. 
the  issue.  There  should  be  a  predictable  time 
when  the  biU  or  resolution  wlU  c  ome  to  a  vote 
to  facilitate  local  planning  aid  organizing 
around  it.  And,  it  must  be  of  i 
will  allow  the  broadest  possible 
to  coalesce  around  it. 


nature  that 
constituency 


LOCAL    ACTION   PLAK 

The  local  strategy  would  h8\B  three  focal 
points:  ' 

Fact-finding  hearings  would]  be  held  by 
members  of  Congress  in  their  home  districts 
during  the  Easter  Congressloni  a  Recess.  In 
cases  where  Congresspersons  tre  unwilling 
to  hold  hearings,  local  coalitions  might  use 
petition  drives  or  other  forms  <if  citizen  ac- 
tions to  persuade  or  pressui  e  their  at- 
tendance. If  a  Congressperson  re  fuses  to  hold 
the  hearing,  the  local  coalition  shovad  spon- 
sor  Its  own.  The  hearings  would  be  Important 
in  beginning  to  develop  the  <  oalition  but 
their  major  Importance  would  be  In  airing 
the  specific  impact  that  the  bulget  has  had 
(or  will  have)  on  people  in  Cong  ressional  dis- 
tricts across  the  country. 

Town  meetings  would  be  held  the  last  week 
In  May  or  the  first  week  in  Jur  e.  Sponsored 
by  a  more  f uUy  organized  coali  tion  of  local 
groups  and  individuals,  these  n^etings  would 
be  designed  to  raUy  the  broadest  public  in- 
terest  and  support  for  the  congressional  initi- 
ative against  the  budget  cuts/impoundments. 
Ideally,  these  would  be  timed  fc  >  fall  a  week 
or  two  before  the  major  leglslat  Ive  initiative 
would  be  acted  upon  by  the  Houi  le. 

A  series  of  rallies  and/or  actl<  ms  woiUd  be 
scheduled  for  June  30th  and  Ju  ; 

eral  buildings  or  other  key  sites  _. 

tricts  to  usher  in  the  new  flsciU  year.  The 
rallies  covUd  take  the  form  of  iricttny  cele- 
brations, or  planning  for  further  coalition  ac- 
tion if  the  congressional  initlatli  es  have  been 
successful    against    Nixon's    cui  s,    or    could 

feature  heavier  forms  of  direct 

escalated  confrontation  if  Nixoi's  cuts  and 
impoimdments  have  not  been  re  i^ersed. 

These  proposals  are  meant  to  f  )rm  a  rrame- 
work  and  general  time  table.  A  variety  of 
other  actions  could  be  fitted  into  1 

The  Movement  for  Economi:  justice  is 
willing  to  provide  coordination  ai  Ld  assistance 
to  local  gruvips  that  are  iuterest«  d  in  partici- 
pating. 

George  A.  1  Vaxr, 
National  Ct  ordinator. 
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National  Priorities  Votini  ; 
BY  "THE  March  Fifth 


Over  the  past  two  years,  Medibers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   votel   on   many 
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questions  concerning  budget  priorities  and 
programs  designed  to  aid  lower  income  and 
disadvantaged  citizens.  From  those  many 
votes,  we  have  selected  38  which  we  believe 
present  an  adequate  i>erspective  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  how  any  one  Member  of  the  House  is 
likely  to  vote  in  the  future  on  similar  issues. 
The  following  list  of  those  38  votes  In- 
cludes the  issue  in  question,  date  of  the  vote, 
which  page  it  can  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  the  position  on  that  vote  which 
favors  re-adJustlng   national   priorities   to- 


wards those   Americans  most   in  need   and 
away  from  the  corporate-military  complex. 

Since  every  Member  of  Congress  can  cite  a 
myriad  of  reasons  why  they  "could  not"  vot« 
for  a  specific  bill  or  amendment,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  any  one  percentage  of  voting 
"right"  separates  the  good  from  the  bad; 
however,  if  the  Member  you  are  researching 
votes  "right"  less  than  75%  of  the  time, 
there  is  need  for  intense  local  lobbying  pres- 
sure to  Insure  that  that  Member  wUl  support 
proposals  to  retain  and  increase  social  pro- 
grams. 


For  your  information.  Congressional  Rec- 
ords are  maintained  by  most  library  systems 
and  by  what  are  termed  Federal  Depository 
Libraries  and  every  congressional  district  is 
entitled  to  two  such  libraries:  your  Con- 
gressman's office  will  tell  you  where  they  are 
in  your  District. 

(Note. — Becavise  of  the  technical  nature 
of  congressional  procedure,  what  is  termed 
the  "right"  position  on  some  of  these  votes 
may  not  agree  with  the  description  of  the 
issue  being  considered;  however,  the  position 
shown  is,  indeed,  the  correct  piositlon.) 


Rollcall  No.  and  issue 


Right 
position 


Date      Page  No. 


TellerSl:  Cut  funds  for  the  supersonic  transport _..  Y  Mar.  18  1971 

Teller  52:  Increase  appropriations  for  education Y  Apr.    7  1971 

Rollcall  66:  Eliminate  public  works  programs  in  areas  of    N  Apr.  21, 1971 

high  unemployment. 
Rollcall  98:  Allow  substitution  of  a  weaker  emergency    N  May  18. 1971 

employment  program. 
Teller  113:  Substitution  of  weaker  emergency  employment    N  June    2,1971 

bill. 

Teller  140:  10  percent  cut  in  defense  budget Y  June  16,1971 

Rollcall  142:  Increase  appropriations  for  ■  'ucalion N  June  17'  1971 

Teller  159:  Limit  farm  payments  to  $20,t'fl Y  June  23' 1971 

TeJIer  207:  Increase  health  funds ._ Y  July   27,'l97l 

Teller  208:  Increase  rehabilitation  progii,.  funds Y  do._ 

Teller  209:  Increase  child  welfare  service- funds Y  .       do    

Rollcall  227:  Loan  guarantees  for  Lockheed  Corp N  July  30,1971 

Teller  273:  Extension  of  Federal  child  care  programs Y  Sept.  30]  1971 

Teller  275:  Eliminate  Legal  Services  Corporation N  ...    do' 

Rollcall  277:  Restrict  day  care  services N  do...      1 

Rollcall  278:  Extension  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act. Y  do! 

Teller  401:  Cut  defense  budget  by  2  percent Y  Nov.  17  1971' 

Rollcall  438:  Conference  report  on  GEO  Act Y  Dec.    7' 1971 


HI  748 
H2588 
H2711 

H4059 

H4539 

H5300 
H5440 
H5774 
H7246 
H72M 
H7259 
H7519 
H8903 
H8921 
H8939 
H8939 
H11201 
HI  1940 


Rollcall  No.  and  issue 


Rigfit 
posrbon 


Date      Page  No. 


Rollcall  27:  Food  programs  for  the  elderly Y 

Rollcall  37-  Increase  public  debt  limit  level Y 

Rollcall  46:  Extend  poverty  programs  2  years... Y 

Rollcall  45:  Substitute  weaker  poverty  program N 

Teller  271 :  Limit  emergency  community  facilities  programs.  N 
Rollcall  273:  Passage  of  emergency  community  facilities    Y 
bill. 

ftoNcall  285:  Expansion  ol  rural  development  programs Y 

Rollcall  290;  Minrmum  wage  increase Y 

Rollcall  309:  Increase  health  and  education  lunds Y 

Teller  330:  Lower  unemployment  benehts N 

Rollcall  333:  Override  President  veto  on  Labor  HEW  funds.  Y 

Tellef  339:  Increase  funds  for  poor  sdiools..   Y 

Rollcall  351:  Compromise  poverty  program  bill Y 

Teller  371:  Increase  lunds  tor  bilingual  education Y 

Rollcall  398'  Emergency  medical  '■ervices  act Y 

Rollcall  404:  Minimum  wage  increase.. Y 

Teller  420:  Allow  President  alone  to  cut  snendinf.. Y 

Rollcall  433:  Limit  social  ser«ices  expenditures  N 

Rollcall  440;  LaborHEW  funds Y 

Rollcall  456;  Spending  level  limit N 


Feb.  27,1972 
Feb.  9,1972 
Feb.  17,1972 

do 

July   19,1972 

do 

July  27.1972 
Aug.  1, 1972 
Aug.  9,1972 
Aug.  16, 1972 

do 

Aug.  17, 1972 
SepL  5,  1972 
.  19. 1972 
2. 1972 
3, 1972 
10. 1972 
12. 1972 
13. 1972 
17, 1972 


Sept. 

Del. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct 


H784 

H986 

HI  235, 

H1221 

H&694 

n6699 

H697S 
H703S 
H7413 
H7733 
H7743 
H784S 
H8068 
H8547 
Hg980 
H9061 
H9401 
HS769 
H9844 
HI0232 


MORE    BACKGROUND   ON   THE 
WEST  FRONT  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  already 
we  are  beginning  to  see  in  the  press  and 
to  read  in  our  daily  mail  expressions  of 
grassroots  sentiment  on  the  historic  issue 
of  extending  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  the  fantastic  cost  of  $368  per 
square  foot  for  hideaway  oflSce  space,  al- 
most seven  times  the  cost  of  space  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building,  until  now  the 
most  costly  office  space  ever  constructed. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  us  to 
listen  to  these  grassroots  voices.  Surely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  of  grave  budget 
crisis,  at  a  time  when  milk  is  being  cut 
off  for  children  in  schools,  when  hospital 
care  is  being  denied  our  senior  citizens, 
when  Congress  is  being  challenged  on  all 
sides  to  reassert  its  leadership  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings  and  in  the  set- 
ting of  national  spending  priorities,  siu-e- 
ly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  House  cannot 
possibly,  in  our  first  official  action  on 
the  vital  spending  priorities  of  the  1974 
budget,  vote  to  spend  $60  million  for  a 
few  hideaway  offices  for  our  own  per- 
sonal convenience,  and  at  the  staggering 
alltime  cost  of  $368  a  square  foot. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  some  of  that  grass- 
roots sentiment:  An  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post;  an  editorial  from 
the  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  Gazette  of  March 
23,  1973;  and  a  syndicated  article  by  Vir- 
ginia Payette  which  also  appeared  in  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  of  the  same  date. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
sincerely  believe  that  a  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned  will  find  these  editorials 
and  this  article  of  great  interest: 
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[Prom  the  Washington    Post,  Apr.  9,  19731 
Capitol  Phantasmagoria 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
in  closed  session  last  Thursday  to  spend  $58 
million  for  an  extension  of  the  historic  west 
front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Closing  the  session 
to  the  public  (by  a  32  to  13  vote)  is  con- 
trary to  the  recent  legislative  reforms  which 
limit  secret  congressional  deliberations  to 
matters  of  national  defense  and  personnel. 
The  proposed  $58  mlUllon  expenditure  is  con- 
trary to  prudent  use  of  public  funds. 

The  congressional  leadership's  extension 
phantasmagoria,  secret  sessions  and  all,  has 
been  around  for  over  a  decade.  As  Rep. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-N.Y.)  has  put  it,  "The 
action  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  completely  expected.  They  are  in  the 
same  rut  and  will  stay  there  until  the  House 
and  Senate  membership  forcibly  eject  them 
from  it." 

The  House,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
have  its  chance  to  do  Just  that  in  another 
week.  The  issue  is  relatively  simple:  The 
central  sandstone  portion  of  the  west  front, 
built  In  the  days  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington, has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  Is 
In  need  of  repair.  A  congressionally  commis- 
sioned engineering  study  (the  Praegar  Re- 
port) has  found  that  restoration  is  entirely 
feasible  and  would  cost  $15  million.  It  would 
have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  historic 
integrity  of  the  building. 

The  congressional  leadership  (represented 
in  toto  on  the  Commission  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Capitol)  rejects  restoration,  however, 
and  wants  the  building  extended  by  as  much 
as  80  feet.  This  would  drastically  alter  the 
building,  hide  the  historic  facade,  destroy 
the  magnificent  terraces  and  stairway  down 
to  the  Mall  and  cost  $58  million.  Like  all 
phantasmagoria,  it  has  no  plausible  advan- 
tage at  all. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  extension,  faith- 
fully supported  by  successive  Architects  of 
the  Capitol,  have  shifted  over  the  years.  At 
first  we  were  told  that  repair  of  the  original 
facade  was  not  feasible.  This  was  refuted  by 
the  engineering  study.  Next  we  were  told  that 


additional  space  was  essentially  needed  for 
tourist  facilities.  This  is  obviated  by  the 
conversion  of  Union  Station  into  a  visitor's 
center.  Now  the  extension  Is  to  be  Justified 
by  "an  urgent  need  for  space." 

But  the  space  needs,  however  urgent,  have 
never  been  specified.  There  Is  no  public 
plan  for  the  arrangement  and  puiposes  of 
the  proposed  offices  and  other  spaces.  Capitol 
Architect  George  White  has  testified  that  It 
Is  inappropriate  to  call  them  "hide-away" 
offices.  What  he  has  in  mind,  he  said,  are 
spaces  where  leglslatca-s  can  escape  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  on  Capitol  Hill — "some  place 
where  we  can  close  the  door,  not  have  a 
phone  and  Just  sit  there  and  think." 

Mr.  White,  we  agree,  needs  a  place  where  he 
can  escape  the  pressure  and  think  about  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  going  to  offer  Congress  for 
$58  mlUion  besides  a  new  marble  facade.  And 
the  House  and  Senate  should  at  least  Insist 
that  before  they  approve  this  expenditure, 
the  Architect  submit  the  same  kind  of 
masterplan  Congress  demands  before  funds 
are  granted  for  Interstate  highways,  model 
cities  and  other  development  programs.  The 
plan  should  include  an  Inventory  of  space 
utilization  of  present  buildings  and  proposals 
for  the  long-range  development  of  Capitol 
Hill.  If  such  a  study  finds  that  additional 
space  for  thought  is  Indeed  needed  in  the 
Capitol  Itself,  It  could,  as  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  has  pointed  out,  be  more 
cheaply  and  easily  provided  by  building  in- 
visible underground  facilities  into  the  slope 
on  the  south  and  north  side  of  the  building. 

First  and  foremost,  liowever,  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  get  out  of  the  extension  rut 
and  vote  for  restoration  rather  than  altera- 
tion of  the  national  Capitol. 

[Prom    the    Schenectady     (N.Y.)     Gazette, 
Mar.  23,  1973) 

The  West  Front  Stort 
On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  we  have 
commented  on  the  persistence  erf  some  vet- 
eran legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  in  seeking 
congressional  approval  of  a  project  that,  at 
last  estimation,  would  cost  $60  million  to 
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renovate  and  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  have  also  commended  the  efforts  and 
equal  persistence  of  Congressman  Sam  Strat- 
ton  In  leading  the  seven-year  flght  against 
the  plan  on  the  basis  that  It  Is  totally  un- 
necessary, would  cost  entirely  too  much  In 
taxpayer  dollars  and.  more  Importantly,  that 
the  money  could  be  put  to  much  wiser  use 
elsewhere. 

On  this  page  today,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  the  column  by  Virginia 
Payette,  who  delves  into  the  West  Front 
Story  with  her  usual  vim  and  directness.  She 
makes  an  especially  pointed  observation  that 
perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  constant  cry 
for  more  office  space  in  the  Capitol  is  to  "get 
rid  of  a  few  of  those  thousands  of  boards, 
commissions  and  advisory  councils"  which 
occupy  so  many  offices  and  spend  so  much 
money. 

Shoring  up  any  weakened  walls  and  prop- 
erly maintaining  our  nation's  historic  Capitol 
Is  a  responsibility  not  to  be  confused  with 
renovation  projects  designed  to  build  plush 
new  offices  for  bureaucrats. 

[From   the   Schenectady    (N.Y.)    Gazette, 

Mar.  23,  1973] 

West  FRotrt  or  the  Capitol 

(By  Virginia  Payette) 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about  not 
spending  all  our  money  (that's  what  they 
keep  telling  the  President,  anyway),  let  us 
encourage  them  in  that  noble  purpose  by 
offering  to  get  along  without  (60  mUllon 
worth  of  new  toilets,  restaurants  and  offices 
In  the  Capitol. 

It  may  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
the  spending  machine  in  Washington,  but 
it's  a  lot  of  money  to  tourists,  who  also 
happen  to  be  taxpayers.  To  save  that  much 
we'd  be  willing  to  suffer  a  little. 

Forget  about  more  office  space,  gentlemen, 
and  well  promise  to  take  care  of  the  other 
matter  before  we  line  up  to  tour  your  build- 
ing. We  don't  need  two  new  tourist  restau- 
rants, either.  We  can  always  pack  a  lunch 
or  something. 

This  sacrificial  offer  is  made  directly  to 
the  commission  that  wants  to  spend  $60 
million  to  rebuild  and  extend  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

It's  falling  down,  say  commission  members. 
And  Instead  of  simply  restoring  it,  they 
might  as  weU  go  ahead  and  enlarge  the 
Capitol  to  provide  more  tourist  facilities  and 
(this  is  not  an  afterthought)  more  private 
offices. 

We've  been  down  this  road  before.  Every 
year  or  two  somebody  decides  it's  time  to 
expand.  And  each  time  architects  and  con- 
servationists set  up  a  howl  over  knocking 
down  the  only  remaining  section  of  the 
original  building. 

But  the  latest  gimmick  is  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tourists  who  swarm 
to  Washington  every  year  need  more  rest 
rooms.  "What,"  argues  one  of  the  backers, 
"Is  a  mother  to  tell  her  little  boy?" 

She  can  do  what  mothers  do  in  similar 
situations  everywhere.  Congressman.  She  can 
tell  him  to  hcdd  it.  She  can  also  limit  bis  in- 
take of  soft  drinks,  which  is  one  more  reason 
we  don't  need  two  fancy  new  restaurants. 

Besides,  says  Bep.  Samuel  Stratton,  who 
has  fought  the  plam  since  1966,  that  argu- 
ment about  needing  more  space  Is  a  lot  of 
bunk,  "a  wasteful,  extravangant,  destructive 
boondoggle." 

Bep.  Andrew  Jacobs  agrees.  "If  we  extend 
the  Capitol  on  the  basis  that  tourists  need 
more  facilities,"  he  comments,  "it  wUl  be  the 
most  expensive  pay  toilet  In  the  history  of 
the  world." 

Nevertheless,  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  Is 
all  for  going  ahead'.  There  Just  aren't,  he  says, 
enough  offices  to  go  around  anymore. 

Which  brings  up  another  possibility.  In- 
stead of  spending  «60  million  to  take  care 
of  all  the  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  and 
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LEAVE  OF  iLBSENCE 


By  uixfuiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texai 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Te^jas 
through  April  15,  on 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  thfe 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  froji 
April  12,  on  account 


SPECIAL  ORDEI  S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cona;nt,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fol  owing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  aiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  3)  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extei  d  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  ma  ;ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FROEHLim)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  m  nutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frelinghxtysen  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  30 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Meitibers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GUNTER)   1 

extend  their  remarks 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  [minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MAxras  of  Geort  ia,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Harjiington,  for 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  ^^  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  5  niinutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  niinutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for   .0  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  i  ainutes,  todajr. 
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of  the  CONGRES- 
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(at  the  re- 


Mei  ibers 


quest  of  Mr.  Proehlick  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  insta:  ices. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  to  tances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Derwdjski  in  tw<  i  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Fdtoley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wise  onsln. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  inst  ances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  HUBER. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michig  m. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  thn  se  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraaca. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

The  following  Membe:  -s  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  GuNTER)  and  t)  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgii .. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  insts  nces. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  fivd  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  Ins  ances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  inst  Einces. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  iristances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  irfetances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson 


Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  _ 
Mr.  Pascell  in  two 
Mr.  Vanik  In  two  ins 


[Stances. 
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stances, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Jdjc 


Mr.   GUNTER.  Mr. 
that  the  House  do  now 

The  motion  was  agreei  1 
(at  1  o'clock  and  39  m^utes 
House  adjourned  until 
day,  April  10,  1972,  at  12 


Speaker,  I  move 
iourn. 

to;  accordingly 
p.m.),  the 
omorrow,  Tues- 
o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1972,  TD  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSl  \ 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  In  the  Conngressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(bi  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

NATIONAI.  AERONAtn  ICS 

Space  Administration 
Washington,  D 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  o]  the  House  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This 
Congress  pursuant  to  Seciion 
of  August  28,  1968   (73  S4at 


April  5,  1973. 

Representatives, 

is  a  report  to  the 
in  4  of  the  Act 
.  972;   60  U.S.C. 


I 


i 


I 


April  P,  1973 
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1431-35),  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  Rule 
XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1972,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Sptace  Administration,  act- 
ing through  Its  Contract  Adjustment  Board, 
utilized  the  authority  of  the  above-cited 
statute  as  follows : 

a.  Under  date  of  February  29,  1972,  the 
Board  authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract with  Aero-Spacelines,  Inc.,  for  pro- 
viding an  airlift  capability  for  outslzed  car- 
goes to  NASA  for  a  12-montb  period.  The 
adjustment  was  granted  on  the  basis  that  the 
Company  Incurred  a  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  action  In  delaying  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  contract  for  one  month, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  Government  kept 
the  Company  in  a  position  whereby  it  had  to 
maintain  its  capability  to  furnish  the  serv- 
ices called  for  by  the  contract.  The  amount 
of  the  adjustment  was  $149,284. 

b.  Under  date  of  October  30,  1972,  the 
Board  authorized  a  partial  adjustment  of  a 
fixed-price  contract  with  J.  A.  Maurer,  Inc.. 
calimg  for  a  16  mm  sequential  camera  for 
Project  Oemlnl.  The  adjustment  was  granted 
on  the  basis  that  the  contract  required  the 
use  of  a  specified  connector  on  the  camera 
power  cable  which  was  not  available  com- 
mercially. The  exact  amount  of  adjustment, 
which  will  be  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  specified  connector  (if  available)  and 
the  cost  of  the  connector  used,  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  the  Contracting  Officer. 

c.  Under  date  of  December  27,  1972,  the 
Board  authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract with  Thlokol  Chemical  Ccwp.,  calling 
for  the  production  of  TX-354-5  rocket  mo- 
tors. The  adjustment  was  granted  on  the 
basis  that  Thlokol  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  royalties  that  would  have  been  payable 
If  the  Government  procuring  agency  for  the 
motors  had  not  been  changed  from  the  Air 
Force  to  NASA.  The  change  in  the  procuring 
agency  was  a  Government  action  over  which 
Thlokol  had  no  control.  The  amount  of  the 
adjustment  was  $69,266.88. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Fletcher. 

Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

728.  A  commMnleation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-79);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (ComptroUer),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
military  supplies,  equipment,  and  material, 
and  for  expenses  Involving  the  production  of 
lumber  and  timber  products.  coverUig  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant 
to  section  712  of  Public  Law  92-670;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mittmg  a  report  that  no  use  was  made  of 
funds  appropriated  in  the  1973  Department 
of  Defense  or  Military  Construction  Appro- 
pnatlon  Acts  during  the  6  months  ended 
December  31,  1972,  to  make  payments  under 
contracts  for  any  program,  project,  or  activ- 
»ty  In  a  foreign  country  except  where,  after 
consultation  with  a  designee  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  It  was  determined  that 


no  excess  foreign  currencies  of  the  country 
involved  were  available,  pursuant  to  sections 
736  and  109  of  Public  Laws  92-670  and  92- 
547,  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
.^proprlations. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstalUtions  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  the  25th  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  National  Industrial  Reserve,  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  Public  Law  80-883;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  transportation  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Coast  Guard  purchases 
and  contracts  negotiated  under  the  author- 
ity of  10  U.8.C.  2304(a)  (11)  during  the  pe- 
riod October  31,  1972.  through  March  31, 
1973,  and  a  statement  that  no  contracts  were 
negotiated  under  section  2304(a)  (16)  during 
that  period,  pursuant  to  section  2304(e)  of 
that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  further  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  outstand- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 411(b)  (4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
continue  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execu- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  passport;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  20th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  its  activities  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  covering  calendar  year 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  Act 
(Public  Law  81-152),  and  the  1972  report 
of  the  Department  on  Its  lend-lease  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  fund  for 
activating  authorized  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  covering  cal- 
endar year  1972  on  the  anthracite  mine  water 
control  and  mine  sealing  and  filling  program, 
pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  575;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  materials 
during  the  6  months  ended  December  31, 
1972,  under  Public  K  Law  87-689  (79  Stat. 
587) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  provide  a  mone- 
tary penalty  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise In  violation  of  the  coastwise  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  MarUie  and 
Fisheries. 


742.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  report  on  adjustments 
to  national  defense  contracts  during  calen- 
dar  year  1972  by  NASA,  pursuant  to  60  U.S.C. 
1434;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  authorization  of 
means  other  than  stamps  on  containers  of 
distUled  spirits  as  evidence  of  tax  payment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Received   From   the   Compteollkr   General 

744.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  umted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
oa  how  the  Federal  Government  participates 
in  activities  affecting  the  energy  resources  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  economies  avaUable  through  Im- 
proved management  of  Navy  shipboard  in- 
ventories; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU5  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
A  report  on  conversion  of  worthless  securi- 
ties into  cash  (Rept.  No.  93-110).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th* 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MEEDS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  terminating  Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal 
lands  described  herein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-iii). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MEEDS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4967.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
appropriaUons  for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  93-112) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  348.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  205. 
Johit  resolution  to  create  an  AtUntlc  Union 
delegation  (Rept.  No.  93-113);  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions'were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 

H.R.  6692.  A  bill  authorizing  the  SecreLiry 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  provid- 
ing for  the  inspection  of  fish  produced  on 
fish  farms  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6693.  A  bill  to  extend  uutu  Novem- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the 
Steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     ASPIN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
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Anorkws     ot    North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Baouxo,  Mr.  DiNGEU.,  Mr.  Dbznan, 
Mr.  FsASEB,  Mr.  Frknzsl,  Mr.  Hai- 
RiNCTON,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr.     Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Lehman,  iir.  Moaklet, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.    RoDiNo,    Mr.    Seibehlino,    Mr. 
Stabk,     Mr.     Sttjdds,     Mr.     Vandeb 
Jagt,  Mr.  WoLjT,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
YouNo  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  rights-of-way  and 
special  land  use  permits  for  the  construction 
of  pipelines  In  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
certain   circumstances,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Matsunaca,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
HJl.    6695.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps  to 
certain   narcotics    addicts   and   certain    or- 
ganizations    and     Institutions     conducting 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  narcotics  addicts,  and  to  authorize  cer- 
tain   narcotics    addicts   to   purchase   meals 
with    food    stamps;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.   6696.   A  bill   to   Incorporate  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Association;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6697.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of      community      schools 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6698.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  6699.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Conmilttee   on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6700.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  and  assist  the  States 
and  local  governments  in  registering  voters; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
HJl.  6701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  excludabllity  for  certain  aliens,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  visas  for 
parents  of  permanent  resident  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6704.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  U.S.  citizenship  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  employment  of 
personnel  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6705.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  bread  tax 
on  1973  wheat  crop;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's 
teachers  to  change  employment  across  State 
lines  without  substantial  loss  of  retirement 


benefits  through  establish]  iient  of  a  Federal- 
State  program;  to  the  Con  mittee  on  Educa- 
tion and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6707.  A  bill  to  ami  nd  section  481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Coc  e  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  special  rule  fo;  the  Inclusion  In 
Income  of  magazine  sales  for  display  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oi  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

ESHLEMAN,     Mr.    SSBELIUS,     Mr.     COL- 
LINS,   Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Cbane,    Mr. 
Steigeb  of  Arizoni ,,  Mr,  Akcheb,  Mr. 
Scherle,    Mr.    Ki  tchum,    and    Mr. 
Bafalis)  : 
H.R.  6708.  A  bUl  to  amer  d  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act   of    1964,   to  exclude    [rom   coverage  by 
the  act  every  household  wl  ich  has  a  member 
who  is  on  strike,  and  for    >ther  purposes;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Agriculti  re. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6709.  A  bUl  to  provi(  le  for  the  environ- 
mental regulation  by  the  E  ivlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  of  mining  activities,  for  the 
restoration  by  the  Corps  of  Sngineers  of  aban- 
doned mined  areas,  and  fi  ir  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HJl._6710.  A  bill  to  assu  :e  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  avalla  )le  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  an;  person  to  qualify 
for  employment  conslsteni  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capability,  a  nd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  >n  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6711.  A  bill  to  Imprt  ve  quality  of  child 
development  programs  b  r  attracting  and 
training  personnel  for  tl  ose  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Educat  on  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  hU  Qself ,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  :  Jboyhill  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ani  erson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  W  r.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Dan    Daniel,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Dtj  Pont,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Califo  -nla,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  McKinnst,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  F>ettis,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Shrivei  ,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Steelman,  and  Mi .  Waggonneb)  : 
H.R.  6712.  A  bill  to  ame  id  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  exte  id  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  U    States  for  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation    serv  ces,    to   authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  a:  id  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee    )n  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  ame  Id  the  District  of 

Columbia  Election  Act  rei  ;arding  the  times 
for  filing  certain  petltlor  s,  regulating  the 
primary  election  for  Deleg  ite  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  jther  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Distric ,  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.niASER: 

H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  glv«  effect  to  the  In- 
ternatlon  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14,  1966,  by  the  Unite  1  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries,  a  id  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  <  n  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  QINN: 

H.R.  6715.  A  bin  to  pr<  vide  that  certain 
changes  in  the  loan  and  )urchase  program 
for  the  1973  peanut  crop  i  rhlch  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  co  itemplatlng  shall 
not  be  made;  to  the  Comi  ilttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  GRAY:  I 

H.R.  6716.  A  bill  to  authorize  bank  protec- 
tion works  along  the  Oh  o  River,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coi  uulttee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Abcber,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BuBLEsdN  of  Texas,  Mr! 
Danielson,    tSx.    Daivis    of    Georgia 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Jom  son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  ol  Oklahoma,  Mr 
Martin     of     North     Carolina,     Mr! 
Pickle,    Mr.    PowEtt.    of   Ohio,   Mr! 
■  Satterpield,  Mr.  Seb  eluts.  BiJr.  Shds- 
TER,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  TnoRirroN,  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER,  Mr.  Whitehtji  ST,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  ai  d  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
H.R.  6717.  A  bUl  to  amen  I  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19  )8;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  6718.  A  blU  to  ami  nd  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  A(t  to  Impose  an 
additional  liability  upon  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  vessels,  onshore  facili  les.  and  offshore 
facilities  for  the  discharge  ol  oil  onto  private 
property,  and  for  other  p  irposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

H.R.  6719.  A  bUl  to  requle  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  of  ar  y  Impoundment 
of  funds  ordered  authorized  or  approved  by 
the  Executive,  to  provide  a  pi  ocedure  for  con- 
gressional review  of  the  Pr  isldenfs  action; 
and  to  establish  an  expend  ture  celling  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974;  to  th(  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr,  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  6720.  A  blU  to  ame  id  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allo\ '  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tax  or  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  second  iry  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (or  himself.  Mr, 
Teague  of  Californli.  Mr.  Thomson 
of   Wisconsin.   Mrs.   Schroeder,   Mr, 
Murphy  of  Illinois,   Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
Stuckey,     Mr.     St     Germain,     Mr. 
PBrrcHARD,    Mr.    Biitsci,    Mr.    Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr. 
MiNiSH,  Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Beester,  Mr. 
EscH,  and  Mr.  Hick!  ) : 
H,R.  6721.  A  bill  to  exteni  through  fiscal 
year    1974   the  expiring   apj  ropriatlons   au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  He  alth  Service  Act. 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  the  Developmental  Dlsi  bllltles  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  /  ct,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Commltte  b   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  tiimself  and  Mr. 
Bray)   (by  request) 
H.R,  6722.  A  bill  to  authorls  e  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974    or  procurement 
of   aircraft,   missiles,   naval   vessels,   tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  und  other  weap- 
ons,  and   research,   develop:  nent,   test,   and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Fo  -ces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  person  ael  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserv  e  components  of 
the     Armed     Forces,     and      or     other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  6723.  A  bill  to  amen<    title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  orde  •  to  make  more 
equitable  the  manner  in  w  lich  deductions 
for  readjustment  pay  are  mide  from  retired 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ai  med  Services. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  6724.  A  bUl  to  establl  >h  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on   National  Securlt ';    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.R.  6725.  A  bill  to  provl  de  a  procedure 
for  the  exercise  of  congressi  )nal  and  execu- 
tive powers  over  the  use  of  ai  ly  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  ml  Itary  hostilities 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  \ 


By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R,  6726,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal, 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Children's 
Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  provide 
assistance  In  Improving  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren in  South  Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  orphaned  or  abandoned  Viet- 
namese children,  particularly  children  of 
U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6728.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6730.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  6731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  6732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJl.  6733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  In- 
terest shall  be  paid  to  Individual  taxpayers 
on  the  calendar-year   basis  who  file  their 
returns  before  March  1,  if  the  refund  check 
is  not  mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the 
return  is  filed,  and  to  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  certain  information 
when  making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6734.  A  bill  to  encourage  earlier  re- 
tirement by  permitting  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  Into  the  civil  ssrvice  retirement  sys- 
tem benefits  unduplicated  In  any  other  re- 
tirement system  based  on  employment  in 
Federal  programs  operated  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  under  Federal  funding  and 
supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R,  6735,  A  bill  to  repeal  section  411(b) 
(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  bribery  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  elected  or  appointed  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  6737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  allow 
a  deduction  to  tenants  of  houses,  apartments, 
or  other  dwelling  units  used  as  their  principal 
residence;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means. 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzuc, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr. 
Stabk)  : 


H.R.  6738.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  branch;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   REID    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  6739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  first  amend- 
ment protection  of  the  free  press;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  6740.  A  bill  to  amend  section  922  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
policemen  under  21  years  of  age  to  purchase 
handguns;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6741.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Rent  Control  Board  which, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  cost  Justifi- 
cation formula,  will  control  the  level  of  rent 
with  respect  to  residential  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6742.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Interests  of  participant? 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6743.  A  bill  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6744.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal   Insurance  against  nat- 
ural disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  6745.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persons 
who  are  confined  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
correctional  and  mental  health  Institutions 
and  who  are  employed  while  so  confined  shall 
be  paid  for  their  employment  at  wages  not 
less  than  the  highest  minimum  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  increases  for  retired  former 
employees  based  on  increases  in  pay  rates 
of  employees  In  active  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services. 

H.R.  6747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  coverage 
under-  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  (through  State  agree- 
ments) of  certain  services  performed  by  In- 
mates of  State  and  local  penal  and  mental 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SHOUP     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Veysey,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  BCetchum. 
Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Hosmeb,    Mr. 
Stuckey.  and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
H.R.  6748.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  lower  certain  age  limits  from 
21  to  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.    6749.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August   4,    1950    (64   Stat.   411).    to   provide 
salary   Increases   for  members  of  the   police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.   6750.   A   bill   authorizing   the   Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  utilize  the  Department  of 
Defense  resources  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing helicopter  medical  emergency  transporta- 
tion services  to  civilians;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  6751.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  modify 
the  provisions  relating  to  emergency  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.   Price  of  Illinois,  and 
Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.    6752.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works    and    Economic    Development    Act    of 
1965    to    establish     a    program     to     assist 
municipalities  and  businesses  In  urban  In- 
dustrial development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
emplojonent,  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada : 
H.R.  6754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation  wUl  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  6755.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  monitoring  of  emissions  of 
certain  air  pollutants  emitted  by  fossil  fuel 
steam  generators  operated  by  public  utili- 
ties;   to  the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  crUis  and  the  serious  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  facing  the  Nation  and  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  6757.  A  bUl  to  provide  equity  In  the 
feed    grain    set-aside    program    by    allowing 
participants  in  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agricultiu-e. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Bollinc.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Studds,    Mr.    Rees.    Mr. 
KocH,   Ms.   Abzug.   Mr.   Riecle.   Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Tiee- 
NAN,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  representation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.   FAUNTROY    (for "himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  CoNTERS.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Revss.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder  ) : 
H  J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  representation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Frenzel  I  : 
H  J.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  to  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  deleg.itlon:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.   Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois"  (for 
hmiself.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pepper.  Ms. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr. 
Hosmek.  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,     Mr.     Forsythe,     Mr. 
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Hanna,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Vandeb  Jaot,  Mr.  Mabtin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Dominick 
V    Daniels,  Mr.   Maxaziti,   and  Mr. 

UlNSHAW)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  report  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1973.  providing  procedures  for  Improving 
congressional  control  of  budgetary  outlay 
and  receipt  totals,  the  operation  of  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  and  net  lending  com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  Impound  or  otherwise  withhold 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
Froehlich,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Dennis, 
Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Qua.  Ms.  Hbcklcb  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McCoLLisTEB,  Mr.  Eilberc, 
Mr.  OE  Luco,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 
03Bn:N)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    179.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing   and   directing  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  report  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1973,    providing    procedures    for    Improving 
congressional  control  of  budgetary  outlay  and 
receipt  totals,  the  operation  of  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  commenc- 
ing with   the   fiscal   year  beginning  July   1, 
1973,  and  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  impound  or  otherwise  withhold 
funds  authorized   and   appropriated   by   the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.   Con.    Res.    180.   Concurrent   resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  June  21 
through  24,  1973,  as  "National  Jeep  Search 
and  Rescue  Days";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LEHMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Benttez,    Mr.    Bt7rton,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOI.M,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr. 
OiBBONs,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gunter, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Huncate,  Mr. 
Hkchlex  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoBMACK,    Mr.    MiTCHELi,    Of    Mary- 
land,  Mr.   OHara,   Mr.   Owens,   Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stabk, 
Mr.  Stuckby,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
R.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional internship  program  for  secondary 
school    teachers    of    government    or    social 
studies  in  honor  of  President  Ljmdon  Baines 
Johnson;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  REID: 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  requiring  certain 
information  on  social  service  regulations 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  providing  pay 
comparability  adjustments  for  certain  House 
employees  whose  pay  rates  are  specifically 
fixed  by  House  resolutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 

were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

130.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  th« 


lai  ds 


itte  ! 


tie 


Massach  isetts 


Legislature  of  the  Territory 
tlve  to  the  transfer  of 
to  the  national  defense  to 
of  Guam;  to  the  Comml 
ices. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of 
Commonwealth  of 
the  meat  boycott;  to  the 
Ing  and  Currency. 

132.  Also,  memorial  of  th( 
sentatives  of  the  State  of 
to  assistance  to  North 
mlttee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs. 

133.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  South  Caroiuj 
fault  insurance;  to  the 
state  and  Foreign  Commer(  e 

134.  Also,  memorial  of   , 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  rei 
to  call  a  convention  for 
posing  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  petmlt 
voluntary  prayer  in  the 
tern;  to  the  Committee  on 

135.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Texas 
call   a  convention   for   the 
posing  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  concernln  ? 
of  students  to  public  schoo  s 
race,   religion,   color,   or 
the  Committee  on  the 

136.  Also,  tnemorlal  of 

the    State    of    South    

assistance  to  North  Vletnan 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict;  t 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

137.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  California, 
trade  relations;  to  the 
and  Means. 

138.  Also,  memorial  of 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
Hawaii  for  public 
the  Committee  on  Ways 

139.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relatlv 
in  grants  of  social  security 
benefits;    to    the    Comml 
Means. 


Senate  of  the 

relative  to 

Co^imlttee  on  Bank- 


House  of  Repre- 

Oklahoma,  relative 

Vietilam;  to  the  Com- 

tfce  Legislature  of 

relative  to  no- 

Coijmlttee  on  Inter- 


tie 


Legislature  of 
guesting  Congress 
purpose  of  pro- 
Constitution  of 
ttlAg  the  oSering  of 
p  iblic  school  sys- 
the  Judiciary. 
Legislature  of 
Congress  to 
purpose  of  pro- 
Constitution  of 
the  assignment 
on  the  basis  of 
national  origin;    to 
Jud  clary. 


th! 

ttB 


tie 
requeg  ting 


ttis 


tie 


Caro  ina 


t:ie 


Legislature  of 

relative  to  East-West 

on  Ways 


Cot  imittee 


tUe 


assistan  :e 
anl 

the 


t  nd 


itt<  e 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  ]  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rul(  XXII.  private 

bills    and    resolutions    w;re    introduced 

and  severally  referred  a^^ follows; 

ByMr.  GUDE: 

H.R.    6758.   A    bill    to   pe*nlt 
Yacht  Club  of  the  District 
borrow  money  without 
laws   of   the   District   of 
Committee  on  the  District 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING 

HJl.  6759.  A  bill  for  the  rdief  of  Michael  A. 
Korhonen;  to  the  Commitlpe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


regi  rd 


PETITIONS,  ]  ITC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
and  papers  were  laid  on 
and  referred  as  follows: 

129.  By    the   SPEAKER: 
Suffolk  County  Legislature 
relative  to  the  Suffolk  Counl^ 
Conservation  District;   to 
Agriculture. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  the 
ard,  Alaska,  relative  to  leaslAg 
In  the  Qulf  of  Alaska  for  oU  and 


tie 


Ap7il  9,  1973 


of  Guam,  rela- 

not  necessary 

the  Government 

on  Armed  Serr- 


Leglslature  of 
relative  to 
and  to  veterans 
the  Committee 


Senate  of  the 
''ederal  grants  to 
payments;    to 
Means. 

Legislature  of 

to  Inadequacies 

supplemental 

on    Ways   and 


the   Capital 
of  Columbia  to 
to  the  usury 
Obltimbia;    to   the 
of  Columbia. 


sxn,  petitions 
1  tie  Clerk's  desk 


Petition   of   the 

Riverhead,  N.Y, 

Sou  and  Water 

Committee  on 


elty 


council,  Sew- 
offshore  tracts 
gas  explora- 


re  Iress 

the 
Cla  rence 


tlie 
Robtrt 


tae 


Han  y 
reli  ,tive 


tion;  to  the  Committee  on 
sular  Affairs. 

131.  Also,    petition   of   th« 
Erie  County,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
tlnuing  the  community 

ters  program;    to  the  C 

state  and  Foreign  Commerce 

132.  Also,   petition   of    .. 
Coolidge,  Ariz.,  and  others, 
tectlon  for  law  enforcement 
nuisance   siilts;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

133.  Also,  petition  of  John 
others,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  relatlv  '. 
for  law  enforcement  officers 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on 

134.  Also,  petition  of  Louis 
Obispo,   Calif.,  relative  to  ] 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on 

135.  Also,    petition    of 

Washington,  DC,  relative  to 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on 

136.  Also,  petition  of 
others,  Alpena,  Mich.,  relatlv; 
for  law  enforcement  officers 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on 

137.  Also,  petition  of  Georl 
Harvey   Cedars,   N.J.,   relative 
for  law  enforcement  officers  a 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  th 

138.  Also,  petition  of  . 
Trenton,  N.J.,  and  others, 
tion    for    law    enforcement 
nuisance   suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

139.  Also,  petition  of  Alfred 
Baldwin,  N.Y.,  and  others,  . 
tection  for  law  enforcement 
nuisance   suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

140.  Also,  petition  of  Ralp^ 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  _ 
of  Federal  grand  Juries;   to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

141.  Also,  petition  of  Herm4n 
son,  Ohio,  and  others,  relativ 
for  law  enforcement  officers 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on 

142.  Also,  petition  of  Ronallfl 
others,  Lorain,  Ohio,  relative 
for  law  enforcement  officers 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on 

143.  Also,   petition  of 
and  others,  Carnegie.  Pa., 
tion  for  the  law  enforcement 
nuisance  suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

144.  Also,  petition  of 
Asplnwall,  Pa.,  and  others, 
tion    for   law   enforcement 
nuisance   suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

145.  Also,  petition  of  Geral^ 
Coatesvllle,  Pa.,  and  others, 
tection  for  law  enforcement 
nuisance    suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

146.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph 
Hills,  Pa.,  relative  to  protection 

forcement  officers  against 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar  j. 

147.  Also,    petition    of 
Northampton,    Pa.,    and 
protection     for     law 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

148.  Also,  petition  of  Neld« 
Rhlnelander,   Wis.,   and   othefs, 
protection     for     law 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
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MICHIGAN  FARMER  ON  FARM 
CREDIT  BOARD 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  to  be 
present  at  the  installation  of  Elton  R. 
Smith,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  dis- 
trict, as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

This  was  a  significant  occasion.  It 
placed  an  outstanding  Michigan  farmer 
on  the  13 -member  Board  which  sets  tlie 
policies  for  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
its  supervising  Federal  agency,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  I  take  pride  in 
that  fact.  Elton  Smith's  appointment  un- 
derscores again  the  farmer-ownership 
aspects  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  which 
today  provides  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
credit  used  by  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
credit  used  by  tlieir  cooperatives. 

Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  Board, 
effective  March  7,  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz,  to  serve  as  his  rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  Smith  operates  a  600-acre  farm 
near  Caledonia.  He  is  currently  serving 
his  eighth  term  as  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan Farm  Bureau  and  is  active  in  his 
community,  including  in  several  farmer 
cooperatives. 

In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau,  Mr.  Smith  also 
heads  its  aflaiiate  companies — Micliigan 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Marketing  As- 
sociation and  Farm  Bureau  Services,  Inc. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Council  of  Far- 
mer Cooperatives. 

A  Gurnsey  breeder,  Mr.  Smith  has  re- 
ceived a  Dairyman-of-the-Year  Award 
and  holds  a  Distinguished  Service  Agri- 
cultural Award  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Michigan 
4-H  Foundation  and  was  a  member  of 
USDA's  National  Agricultural  Research 
Advisory  Committee  until  his  appoint- 
ment expired  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

He  graduated  from  public  schools  in 
Caledonia  and  attended  a  2-year  con- 
centrated agricultural  course  at  Michi- 
gan State  University. 

With  tliis  record  and  this  experience, 
Mr.  Smith  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  Pres- 
ident Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  he 
signed  into  law  the  act  by  which  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  was  estab- 
lished. 

That  law,  which  President  Eisenhower 
put  into  effect  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  borrower  control  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  from  the  local  to  the  na- 
tional levels  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
banks  and  associations  to  retire  the  seed 
capital  which  the  Government  had  in- 
vested in  them. 

The  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
is  now  completely  owned  by  its  bor- 
rowers. Guided  by  those  borrowers— as 
in  this  case  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board — the  banks  and  associa- 


tions of  the  system  have  set  the  pace 
in  agricultural  finance. 

This  is  important  since  American 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives  are  con- 
tinuing to  increase  their  borrowings. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  records  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  lending  units  dur- 
ing the  last  calendar  year.  The  amount 
of  loans  made  during  the  year  totaled 
$16.8  billion,  a  16.7-percent  increase  over 
the  $14.4  billion  made  in  1971.  Loans 
outstanding  at  yearend  stood  at  $18.3 
billion,  a  12.3-percent  increase  from  the 
$16.2  billion  outstanding  a  year  earlier. 

A  point  that  is  very  significant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  this  credit  program  is 
an  entirely  self-sustaining,  nongovern- 
ment lending  operation,  although  it 
started  out  years  ago  with  Government 
help. 

The  securities  from  which  they  obtain 
their  loan  funds  have  earned  a  reputa- 
tion among  investors  second  only  to 
those  issued  by  the  United  States,  help- 
ing to  assure  agriculture  of  a  continuing 
source  of  adequate  credit. 

Built  on  the  legislation  President 
Eisenhower  signed  in  1953  and  on  the 
subsequent  legislation  put  into  effect  in 
1971  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
update  the  Farm  Credit  charter,  the 
farmer-character  of  the  Federal  Board 
today  is  as  follows:  T.  Carroll  Atkinson. 
Jr.,  general  crop  farmer  of  South  Caro- 
lina; James  H.  Dean,  farmer  coopera- 
tive executive  of  Kansas;  Luther  W. 
Jennejahn,  fruit  and  dairy  farmer  of 
New  York  State;  E.  Riddell  Lage,  fruit 
grower  of  Oregon;  Kenneth  N.  Probasco. 
farmer  cooperative  executive  of  Ohio;  J. 
Homer  Remsberg,  dairy  farmer  of 
Maryland;  E.  G.  Schuhart  II,  cattle  and 
gi-ain  operator  of  Texas:  Melvin  E.  Sims, 
grain  and  livestock  farmer  of  Illinois: 
Elton  R.  Smith,  dairy  farmer  of  Michi- 
gan; Earl  S.  Smittcamp,  fruit  grower  of 
California;  C.  Everett  Spangler,  grain 
and  livestock  farmer  of  Nebraska; 
Ernest  G.  Spivey,  farmer  cooperative  of- 
ficial of  Mississippi;  and  Alfred  Under- 
dahl,  grain  and  livestock  farmer  of 
North  Dakota. 

From  this  record  it  is  evident  that  the 
Congress  and  the  successive  Presidents 
have  had,  and  still  have,  faith  in  the 

agricultural  producers  of  this  Nation a 

faith  that  has  proven  justified  many 
times  over. 


KEEPING   UP   WITH   FORMER   CON- 
GRESSMAN THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  are  always  interested  in 
the  activities  of  former  Members  of  this 
House,  especially  when  they  may  be  de- 
voting themselves  to  other  forms  of  pub- 
lic service. 

I  refer  to  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  former 
Congressman  from  Missouri  and  pres- 


ently chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  As 
many  o.  my  colleagues  may  know,  Tom 
Curtis  is  also  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Edu- 
cational Corp. 

In  his  work  in  public  broadcasting, 
aside  from  Ws  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Curtis  devotes  many  arduous 
hours  to  visiting  local  public  broadcast- 
ing stations,  both  to  get  a  better  sensing 
of  the  public  s  views  of,  and  hopes  for, 
public  broadcasting,  and  to  explain  some 
of  its  present  problems.  He  recently  vis- 
ited South  Carolina  at  the  invitation  of 
Henry  Cauthen,  general  manager  of  the 
South  Carolina  Educational  Television 
Commission,  to  speak  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  commission  for  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

The  State  and  the  Columbia  Record 
devoted  some  of  their  space  on  March  8 
to  Mr.  Curtis'  comments,  in  wliich  he 
complimented  the  South  Carolina  Edu- 
cational Television  Commission  on  its 
leadership  in  public  broadcasting  and 
called  it  "a  true  pioneer  in  providing  a 
tremendously  impressive  range  of  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina." 

So  that  liis  former  friends  and  col- 
leagues here  can  keep  up  with  Mr.  Cur- 
tis' activities  and  learn  more  about  our 
excellent  public  broadcasting  system  in 
South  Carolina,  I  insert  both  of  these 
newspaper  articles  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  ■ 
[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   Record,  Mar.  8. 

1973] 

Speaker  Urges  Strong  Local  TV  Production 

Support 

(By  Walter  Putnam) 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Public  Broadcasting,  In  Colum- 
bia last  night  urged  strong  local  support  for 
local  program  prodviction  throughout  the  na- 
tion's public  broadcasting  facilities. 

Curtis,  speaking  at  a  S.C.  Educational  Tele- 
vision Commission  banquet,  also  said  the 
country  Is  "on  the  verge  of  great  things" 
in  visual  commimlcation. 

He  predicated  that  soon  messages  like  call- 
ing home  from  the  office  or  placing  a  grocery 
order  will  be  made  via  visual  telecommunica- 
tion devices. 

In  making  his  plea  for  local  support  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting,  Curtis  praised  achievements 
of  the  S.  C.  T.  V.  system,  saying  It  has 
demonstrated  that  it  "can  meet  vlie  npcds 
of  the  people." 

Curtis  said  the  future  of  public  broadcr»Ft- 
ing  calls  for  local  program  prodviction.  pri- 
marily to  fulfill  local  needs.  But  he  indicated 
that  many  local  programs  could  be  of  na- 
tional benefit. 

Curtis,  a  former  U.S.  Repre.=entative  from 
Missouri  who  made  his  last  political  race 
against  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton.  also  made  a 
pitch  for  resources  for  public  radio. 

He  said  public  radio  is  well  suited  to  broad- 
cast important  hearings,  meetings,  public 
speeches  and  drama. 

Actor  Cameron  Mitchell,  who  Is  co-stan-iug 
In  a  movie  being  made  at  Clemson,  wa.s  a 
special  guest  for  the  banquet. 

[Prom   the   Columbia    (S.C. I    State.   Mar.   8. 
1973] 

Curtis:   Public  TV  Vital 
The   chairman   of   the   board  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
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Wednesday  night  said  the  development  of 
strong  local  public  television  stations  was 
crucial  to  the  development  of  public  tele- 
vision nationally. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  speaking  to  the  S.C. 
Legislature,  called  for  the  development  of 
local  public  television  programs  which  could 
then  be  made  available  to  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

"President  NUon  has  specifically  called  for 
public  broadcasting  to  strengthen  Itself  on 
the  local  level,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
system,  and  you  In  South  Carolina  have 
shown  how  this  can  be  done,"  he  said. 

The  occasion  was  a  special  dinner  session 
of  the  legislature  held  by  the  South  Carolina 
Educational  Television  Comnolslon. 

■■your  own  state  system  is  a  true  pioneer 
In  providing  a  tremendously  impressive  range 
of  services  to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina." 
Curtis  told  the  legislators,  public  television 
officials  and  guests. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  all  segments  of 
public  broadcasting  mvist  do  more,  and  he 
promised  the  support  of  CPB  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  South  Carolina  ETV  Com- 
mlrsion  .  .  . 

The  CPB  chairman  said  that  too  often  In 
the  past,  public  broadcasting  had  proceeded 
on  a  hit  or  miss  fashion  In  determining  pro- 
gramming. 

He  said  that  In  the  future,  he  would  look 
to  each  public  broadcasting  licensee  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  service  of  their  local  com- 
munities, tmd  that  armed  with  these,  CPB 
would  have  a  firm  mandate  for  providing 
the  kind  of  support  that  would  be  most  effec- 
tive on  a  national  scale. 

"These  needs  are  going  to  be  different  from 
place  to  place, ■•  he  said. 

"I  believe  we  should  encourage  this  local 
option  for  method  of  service." 

Curtis  reported  to  the  audience  that  the 
CPB  Board  had  voted  to  seek  $10  mUllon 
more  In  federal  funds  than  the  level  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon.  The  President's 
budget  asks  $45  million  In  1974,  but  Curtis 
said  that  the  Board  felt  that  this  was  not 
enough,  and  that  a  concerted  effort  would 
be  made  to  Increase  next  year's  sum,  and 
that  for  1975. 

"It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  translate  one 
dollar  spent  to  one  dollar  of  value  given," 
Curtis  said,  "but  I  think  that  public  broad- 
casting is  able  to  do  this  better  than  most 
enterprises. 

"When  we  consider  that  'Sesame  Street' 
costs  about  one  penny  a  day  per  child,  we 
can  have  some  Idea  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pooling  of  funds  for  the  good 
of  everyone." 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Is  a  non-profit,  private  corporation  created 
by  the  Congress,  but  independent  from  it, 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  developing  a 
strong  public  broadcasting  system  for  the 
nation. 


THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  CENTER 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  reintroduced  my  version 
of  a  measure  entitled  the  "Community 
School  Center  Development  Act." 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  92d  Congress,  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  Dr.  John  Sandberg,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education  at  Western 
Michigan  University  and  his  staff  for  the 
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assistance  they  provided 
proposal. 

In  addition,  I  would 
Gerald  C.  Martin  for  his 
legislation.  Mr.  Martin 
the    Community     Schoc  I 
Center  at  Western 
which  is  precisely  the 
that  this  bill  is 
formed  by  Mr.  Martin 
presently    some    50 
southwest  Michigan 
munity  education 
The     Western     Michig4n 
School    Development 
major  part  in  the 
these  programs  and 
in-service  education  to 
the  commimity  program ; 

I  trust  that  the  good 
em  Michigan  effort  will 
monlal  to  the  great 
concept. 

Turning  briefly,  then, 
its  fundamental  purpose 
attention  on  community 
ters  of  commimity  action 
Such  attention  would 
is  hoped,  through  the 
institutions  of  higher 
purpose    of    developmei^ 
community  education 
people  as  community 
Grants  would  also  be 
educational  agencies  for 
commxuiity  school  . 
advisory  council  and  a 
velopment  center  would 
national  level,  within  H^W 
national  policy  and  to 
disseminate    informatio 
educational  authorities 

Let  me  conclude  by 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  legislation  that  is 
time  in  our  history — it 
mum  local  initiative  in  _. 
of  existing  local  resourcei 
to  the  Federal 
fimctions  for  which  a 
"economy  of  scale"  exls^ 
a  limited  remedy  for  a 
yet  one  that  I  think  will 
favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 
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On  this  important  occa^on 
of  Rotary  should  be  noted, 
to  encourage  and  foster  th(  i 
Ice  as  a  basis  of  worthy 
in  particular,  to  encoura^ 
First,  the  development  of 
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Mr.    Charles    J.    Schmidt 
Temple  III,  Mr.  Arnold  G 
Arthur  F.  Walton,  Mr. 
Mr.  Ben  Hite  Wichersham. 
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OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSENTATTVES 
Monday,  April  9, 
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of  every  10  Jobs  in  private  Industry  are 
related  to  agriculture;  1  hour  of  farm 
labor  produces  nearly  seven  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  in 
1919-21;  farmers  paid  real  estate  taxes 
totaling  $2.5  billion  In  1970  and  personal 
property  taxes  of  $446  million;  Federal 
?nd  State  income  taxes  of  $1.9  billion, 
and  sales  taxes  of  approximately  $350 
million. 

Continuation  of  the  meat  boycott  and 
a  proposed  rollback  In  prices  to  Janu- 
ary 10,  1973,  win  create  economic  chaos 
in  the  Nation  resulting  in  bankruptcy 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cattle 
and  hog  producers  and  create  shortages 
and  black  markets  in  meat. 

The  housewife  should  have  some  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  of  the  farm 
situation. 


STUDENT  AID 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

'  OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  confu- 
sion has  been  generated  about  student 
assistance  appropriations  for  next  fall 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Today, 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  remove  some  of 
that  confusion.  Last  year,  as  part  of  the 
compromise  necessary  for  a  conference 
report  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  we  agreed  to  certain  levels  of  ap- 
propriations which  must  be  made  before 
students  may  receive  payments  under 
the  new  basic  education  opportunity 
grant  program — BOG. 

Specifically,  section  411(b)(4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  requu-es  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  at  least  the  follow- 
ing "threshold'  amounts  prior  to  mak- 
ing payments  under  the  BOG  progi-am: 
$130,093,000  for  the  supplemental  edu- 
cation opportunity  grants — SEOG — 
$237,400,000  for  the  college  work  study 
program— CWS — and  $286,000,000  for 
national  direct  student  loans — NDSL. 
This  forces  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  no  less  than  $653,493,- 
000  before  It  can  recommend  anything 
for  the  very  important  new  BOG  pro- 
gram. 

The  President's  budget  request  asked 
for  $622  million  for  BOG  and  $250  mil- 
lion for  work  study,  but  nothing  for 
SEOG  or  NDSL.  This  might  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  followed  the 
budget  recommendation. 

Several  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  including  myself,  opposed  ty- 
mg  the  hands  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  Instead  of  al- 
lowing each  year's  experience  with  these 
programs  to  guide  us  in  putting  together 
the  proper  mix  of  Federal  student  aid. 
Because  SEOG  and  CWS  have  been  ad- 
vance funded,  but  NDSL  has  not,  there 
is  confusion  as  to  exactly  what  section 
411(bU4)  requires  in  any  one  appropria- 
tions act.  Students  and  college  officials 
are  naturally  confused  about  the  dis- 
crepancy between  this  provision  and  the 
budget  request. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soon  after  the  budget  was  received, 
several  Members  felt  the  administration 
should  seek  to  change  the  law  through 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
rather  than  the  Appropriations  Comnalt- 
tee.  Last  week  the  administration  did 
just  that  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  simple  one-sentence  repealer  of  section 
411  (b)  (4) .  That  Is  what  I  am  introducing 
today. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  nothing  to  the 
basic  authorizations  of  the  SEOG,  CWS, 
and  NDSL  programs.  They  remain  un- 
changed in  the  law.  Congress  can  still 
appropriate  money — as  It  should — for 
any  or  all  of  these  programs.  But  the  bill 
would  allow  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  the  flexibility  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  these  programs 
and  the  new  Basic  Education  Opportu- 
nity Grant  program  and  to  determine 
freely  the  best  level  of  funding  for  each 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  confusion  down 
the  road.  It  is  luillkely  to  help  tlie  stu- 
dent assistance  funding  crisis  that  is  im- 
mediately before  us.  Colleges  are  right 
now  having  to  make  aid  commitments  to 
students  applying  for  enrollment  next 
fall.  Unlike  previous  years — because  of 
the  budget  request  and  tlie  existence  of 
a  major  new  grant  program — the  col- 
leges do  not  have  even  estimates  of  funds 
in  these  programs  upon  which  they  can 
make  tentative  commitments. 

It  is  imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  Congress  pass  a  1973  supplemental 
bill  for  student  assistance  before  the  end 
of  this  month.  If  need  be,  we  should  pass 
a  separate  supplemental  dealing  only 
with  student  assistance.  To  delay  longer 
will  seriously  jeopardize  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  BOG  for  next  fall  and  make 
much  more  difficult  wise  planning  on  the 
part  of  our  colleges,  let  alone  the  tre- 
mendous anxiety  this  would  cause  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  and  their 
parents. 

I  believe  the  President  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  strong  commitment  to 
increasing  the  student  assistance  budget. 
My  first  priority  is  the  same  as  his — to 
fund  the  Basic  Education  Opportunity 
Gx-ant  program  at  a  substantial  level. 
Given  the.  confusion  that  exists  and  the 
lateness  In  the  year,  it  also  seems  pru- 
dent to  fund  the  existing  programs  for 
next  fall  as  well. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can 
make  wise  judgments  about  the  1974-75 
school  year  without  the  constraints  of 
specific  forced  levels  of  funding  of  cer- 
tain of  these  good  programs.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  allow  just  that. 


ONLY  SIGNS  OF  FONDNESS— 'DIXIE' 
AND  THE   CONFEDERATE  FLAG 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently, a  U.S.  distiict  judge  banned  the 
use  of  the  Confederate  flag;  as  well  as 
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the  name  "Rebels"  for  a  high  school 
nickname;  and  a  group  of  citizens  pro- 
tested the  playing  of  the  song:  "Dixie" 
in  a  high  school. 

What  absurdity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
groups  are  having  to  reach  pretty  far  to 
find  something  to  protest  about  when 
they  attack  these  symbols.  It  appears 
that  the  protesters  and  judge  have  pre- 
conceived notions  about  what  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  cherish  these  sym- 
bols. All  the  Southerners  I  know  think 
of  "Dixie"  and  the  Confederate  flag  as 
typifying  our  home.  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  our  affection  for  this  song  and 
flag  have  anything  to  do  with  race,  slav- 
ery, or  discrimination;  it  Is  purely  and 
simply  om-  expression  of  attachment  and 
hope  for  a  section  of  the  country  that  we 
dearly  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  more 
people  than  ever  before  are  trying  to  live 
in  brotherhood  and  peace,  it  is  a  chance 
for  the  court  or  groups  of  people  to  latch 
on  to  songs  or  flags  to  cause  more  dis- 
sention.  If  the  real  concern  is  about  this 
country  and  its  future,  they  could  have 
banned  the  parading  of  the  enemy  flag  or 
the  burning  of  our  own  Ameiican  flag. 
It  all  seems  such  nonsense  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  be  turning  our  thoughts 
to  the  preservation  of  a  great  nation  and 
the  solution  to  many  of  the  real  problems 
that  confront  us. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OPPOSING  CRE- 
ATING AN  ATLANTIC  UNION 
DELEGATION 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  all  Members  carefully  read  the 
minority  views  opposing  creating  an  At- 
lantic Union  delegation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  205,  as  stated  in  the  minority 
views,  "is  by  no  means  as  innocuous  as 
its  sponsors  would  have  us  believe."  The 
minority  views  forthrightly  state  the 
principal  pitfalls  and  dangers  inherent 
in  such  a  resolution : 

MiNORiTT  Views— House  Joint  Resohttion 
205 

Our  opposition  to  H.J.  Res.  205— as  to  H.J. 
Res.  900  (its  predecessor  in  tlie  92d  Con- 
gres.s— is  based  largely  on  practical  consider- 
ations. Although  we  support  the  concept  of 
Atlantic  cooperation  and  such  worthy  objec- 
tives as  "strengtiienlng  common  defense, 
while  cutting  its  cosf.  "facilitating  com- 
merce of  all  kinds",  and  ■'enhancing  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  member  nations'^ — 
we  fail  to  see  how  adoption  of  this  far-reach- 
ing proposal  cotild  contribute  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  these  goals. 

There  Is.  in  fact,  no  higher  priority  at  this 
stage  la  American-European  relations  than 
the  effort  to  reach  a  mutually  beneficial  ac- 
commodation with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe — especially  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  which  the  United  King- 
dom has  now  Joined.  President  Nixon  has 
said  that  1973  wUl  be  the  "year  of  Europe", 
and  it  is  apparent  that  much  difficulty,  pains- 
taking negotiation  lies  ahead  for  both  sides. 

Atlantic  cooperation  is  Indeed  essential  if 
continued  crises  in  the  monetary  field  are  to 
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EXTENSIONS  Ol  REMARKS 


b»  avoided  In  the  futtire.  It  Is  also  very 
much  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  EEC  nations 
on  trade — an  agreement  which  Is  equitable — 
which  grants  fair  access  to  the  European 
market  for  American  products  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguards  legitimate  Europ>ean 
interests.  However,  even  the  most  optimistic 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  agree 
that  the  search  for  a  viable  compromise  on 
these  difficult  and  complex  Issues  will  not  be 
easy. 

The  prospect  of  extending  such  collabora- 
tion— If  it  can  be  realized  at  all — to  Include 
some  form  of  "federal  union"  is  quite  obvi- 
ously remote.  The  development  Is  simply 
"not  in  the  cards."  In  fact,  an  attempt  now 
to  form  such  a  union  or  even  to  explore  the 
possibility  could  very  well  boomerang  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  concerned. 

This  Is  a  point  worth  emphasizing.  Pro- 
ponents of  H.J.  Res.  205  have  consistently 
argued  that  what  is  being  proposed  here  is 
merely  a  tentative,  exploratory  effort  to  as- 
certain whether,  in  fact,  there  is  any  interest 
In  the  proposal  to  transform  NATO  into  "a 
more  perfect  Union".  No  commitment  is 
being  made  at  this  stage,  they  assert,  and 
only  If  sufficient  mterest  is  shared  by  those 
participating  and  If  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  specific  proposals,  will  further 
authorization  be  sought  from  the  appropri- 
ate national  legislative  bodies.  At  worst,  they 
contend,  nothing  will  come  of  the  idea,  and 
therefore  the  resolution  Is  harmless.  It  Is  this 
very  line  of  reasoning,  however,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  questionable  validity.  For 
years,  it  may  be  recalled,  the  French  balked 
at  the  prospect  of  British  entry  into  the 
European  Community — in  part  because  of 
fears  that  the  United  States  might  thereby 
increase  its  economic  influence  In  Europe. 
The  United  Kingdom,  it  was  argued  by  tradi- 
tional opponents  of  British  membership  in 
the  EEC,  represented  the  U.S.  "Trojan 
Horse"  on  the  European  Continent. 

Such  fears  have  been  at  last  assuaged  and 
British  membership  has  become  a  reality. 
But  passage  of  H.J.  Res.  205  would  offer  those 
critics  a  new  opening  and  a  new  opportunity. 
Once  again,  the  charge  may  be  heard  that 
the  United  States  by  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posal has  developed  an  lU-concelved  device 
for  re-establishing  U.S.  "hegemony"  in  West- 
em  Europe  .  .  .  via  the  "backdoor."  We  seri- 
ously question  whether  an  attitude  by  the 
U.S.  of  this  kind  and  at  this  time  would 
promote  the  cause  of  Atlantic  unity  and  co- 
operation. It  might  well  lead  instead  to  At- 
lantic discord  and  recrimination. 

Our  misgivings  include  especially  the  semi- 
official character  of  the  proposed  Atlantic 
Union  "delegation".  The  eighteen  "eminent 
citizens"  composing  such  a  delegation,  are  to 
b«  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Presl- 
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or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  examples  of  the  inefBciency  and 
waste  of  our  present  welfare  system  con- 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ,  Mr.  Sp(  aker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  wtose  enactment 
will  correct  a  longstand^g  wrong  and 
undo  an  injustice. 

I  refer  to  the  pay  schedkiles  for  police- 
men operating  imder  the' 
Library  of  Congress  as  compared  to  the 
salaries  of  police  officers  who  work  for 
us  here  in  the  U.S.  Captol.  those  who 
work  under  the  Genera  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  those  who  work  for 
the  National  Zoological  P  irk. 

For  example,  the  starti  ng  salary  for  a 
Library  of  Congress  policeman  is  $8,722 
and  no  matter  how  long  le  may  be  em- 
ployed, that  remains  his  salary  level. 
By  contrast,  a  Capitol  pdliceman  starts 
at  $9,520  and  may  move  up  eventually 
to  $13,600  per  annum.  A  3SA  police  of- 
ficer starts  at  $7,951  and  his  maximum 
salary  can  become  $10,2  54.  A  National 
Zoo  policeman  begins  with  a  salary  of 
$9,520  and  may  reach  $10  788.  This  same 
inequity  and  unfairness  obtains  in  the 
pay  scales  in  all  the  rank^  from  sergeant 
through  captain  for  the  I  dbrary  of  Con- 
gress ofiBcers. 

In  my  judgment,  no  baj  Is  exists  in  law 
or  in  the  scope  of  duty  for  this  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  it  should  be 
remedied  promptly.  I  liope  that  the 
measure  I  am  Introducirg  will  be  con- 
sidered promptly  by  th*  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administratioi^,  who  has  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field. 
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indicates,  to  me,  that  a  greater  measiu« 
of  accountability  must  be  built  in  to  our 
welfare  system. 

BiLXs  Paid — And  Paid  Again 
(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wllk) 
If  a  welfttfe  client  doesn't  pay  his  bills,  the 
Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Department  some- 
times pays  them — even  though  the  depart- 
ment has  already  given  the  client  money  to 
pay  the  bills. 

As  a  result,  some  clients  have  run  up  gas 
bills  of  several  hundred  dollars — knowing  the 
department  will  end  up  paying  them. 

Some  have  received  grants  for  as  many  as 
three  refrigerators  in  less  than  four  months — 
knowing  that  if  they  don't  use  the  money  for 
a  refrigerator.  If  they  use  It  for  some  other 
purpose,  such  as  vacation  money,  the  depart- 
ment will  simply  issue  another  grant. 

Some  buy  new  furniture  and  appliances 
"on  time" — knowing  that  if  they  dont  keep 
up  with  the  payments,  the  department  will 
pay  them  if  the  cost  Is  less  than  buying  the 
client  another  bed  or  another  washing 
machine. 

(The  department  has  a  policy  of  buying 
only  used  appliances  for  clients.) 

And  some  take  out  loans — putting  up  fur- 
niture or  other  items  as  collateral — knowing 
that  the  department  will  pay  off  the  loan 
rather  than  buy  the  client  another  house  f\ill 
of  furniture. 

A  former  accountant  with  the  welfare  de- 
partment confirmed  that  clients  run  up  big 
gas  bUls  that  the  department  eventuaUy 
pays. 

He  said  he  has  seen  gas  bills  as  high  as 
•1,200 — for   a   single    client — and   has   seen 
numerous  gas  bUls  In  the  $500  to  »1,000  range. 
The  department,  he  said,  routinely  pays 
these  bills. 
How  do  they  get  so  high? 
The  WUconsln  Gas  Co.  and  the  welfare 
department  have   an   "agreement"  whereby 
the  gas  company  wUl  not  cut  off  service  for 
any  welfare  client. 

Clients  know  this  and  some  take  advantage 
of  it.  If  they  don't  feel  like  paying  their 
bills,  they  don't. 
Under  this  system,  they  have  nothing  to 

lose.  In  fact,  they  have  something  to  gain 

extra  pocket  money. 

As  the  system  stands,  clients  can  use  the 
department  as  their  personal  financier.  And 
the  department  uses  county  tax  dollars  to 
oblige  them. 

Department  employes  told  reporters  of  a 
woman  who  was  given  $590  to  pay  an  overdue 
gas  bUl  and  then  spent  the  money  for  some- 
thing else. 

data  goes  to  squad 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Sheriff's 
Department    Fraud    Squad,    which    subse- 
quently discovered  that  the  woman  was  re- 
ceiving aid  under  two  different  names. 

Employes  also  told  of  gas  bUls  that  ran 
as  high  as  »l,300  and  turned  over  to  re- 
porters a  client  gas  bill  for  $967.45. 

If  a  client  has  not  paid  a  gas  bill  for  two 
months,  the  department  will  automatically 
pay  the  arrearage  and  start  making  voucher 
payments  directly  to  the  gas  company  In- 
stead of  to  the  client.  At  least  that's  what 
the  department  .says. 

But  some  cases,  slip  through  and  don't 
get  put  on  vouchers. 

.«'^^  ^**  company  refused  to  give  out 
toJ  tn„  ™*"°"  concerning  welfare  clients' 
gas  mils  or  the  agreement  the  company 
miroTbiuir"^^^  <iepartment  for  the^pay! 

1,1^*^*1  "''°"*  *^«  ^500  to  $1,000  gas  bills 

sr-Sn.^r,"***!'^'-  ^^'^  ^«1'«'«  department's  ai- 
si^tant  business  manager,  admitted,  "Those 

oJf  vouche^r  ^''^  °'''^"  *"*'  "*'*'*  P"* 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  "heard  there 
are  some  (biUs)  that  size." 

,.„^oc.^^'  ***  ^^^-  *^e  department  paid 
"ut  $88,133  for  1,587  unpaid  gas  bUlfc 
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That's  money  that  the  department  has 
paid  twice — once  to  the  client  and  once  to 
the  gas  company. 

There  Is  no  state  or  federal  sharing  on  the 
second  payments.  Its  100  Tr  county  money. 

In  addition,  Schiller  said,  the  department 
paid  $544,112  for  4,091  bUls  with  "excess 
charges"  in  1972. 

The  state  and  federal  governments  share 
these  costs,  however. 

"average''  payment 

The  excess  charges  come  about  because 
the  department  Includes  an  "average"  antici- 
pated gas  payment  In  the  monthly  welfare 
grant  of  some  of  the  clients.  If  the  client 
uses  more  than  the  average  amount  of  gas, 
the  department  pays  the  excess. 

Welfare  Director  Arthur  SUverman  said 
the  excesses  develop  in  extremely  cold  win- 
ters, when  more  gas  is  used  than  expected. 

But  caseworkers  and  aides  told  reporters 
that  some  welfare  clients  are  careless  about 
the  gas  they  use  because  they  know  they 
won't  be  penalized. 

A  caseworker  said  he  made  a  visit  to  one 
family  and  noticed  that  the  gas  stove  burner 
was  on,  although  nothing  was  cooking  at  the 
time.  When  he  asked  why,  he  was  told  that  a 
member  of  the  household  smoked  cigarettes 
and  "we  haven't  got  any  matches." 

The  family  kept  the  stove  burning  "12 
hours  a  day,"  the  caseworker  said. 

HELPED    heat   HOME 

In  another  case,  a  family  kept  a  stove 
burning  full  blast  to  help  heat  the  upstairs 
of  the  ramshackle,  poorly  insulated  home  in 
which  they  lived. 

Silverman  told  reporters  that  the  $1,000  gas 
bUls  might  exist  at  the  time  that  a  person 
was  applying  for  welfare  but  denied  that 
bills  run  that  high  while  a  person  is  a  wel- 
fare client. 

If  a  client  has  a  large  blU  at  the  time  he 
applies  for  welfare,  "we  negotiate  with  the 
company'  for  payment,  he  said. 

According  to  SUverman,  the  Wisconsin  Gas 
Co.  refuses  service  uiUess  payment  is  made 
on  prior  arrearages — even  if  the  company  is 
assured  of  full  payment  once  the  client  be- 
comes a  welfare  recipient. 

If  the  client  is  to  get  heat,  the  department 
Is  forced  to  pay  off  the  prior  debts. 
wateb  bills  too 
Apparently,   water  bills   also  reach  large 
amounts  for  some  welfare  clients. 

"Ever  see  a  $500  water  bill?"  asked  a  dep- 
uty with  the  Sheriff's  Department  Fraud 
Squad.  "I've  seen  It  on  a  receipt." 

He  said  the  receipt  was  for  the  bill  of  a 
welfare  client. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
on  multiple  grants. 

One  client  received  grants  for  10  refrigera- 
tors, 10  stoves  and  7  washing  machines 
in  Just  over  three  years. 

She  received  grants  for  two  refrigerators 
in  less  than  one  month  and  for  10  beds  in 
less  than  three  months. 

In  six  months,  she  received  grants  for  14 
beds,  which  by  no  stretch  of  floor  space  could 
have  fit  Into  her  apartment. 

She  didn't  buy  all  of  the  Items  for  which 
the  department  gave  her  special  grants,  but 
the  department  continued  to  Issue  grants  a 
caseworker  said. 

She  took  almost  $500  In  grant  money  and 
used  It  for  a  vacation,  he  said. 

sought  sittebs 

And,  he  said,  she  even  applied  to  the  de- 
partment for  babysitters  to  take  care  of  her 
children  whUe  she  was  vacationing. 

The  weUare  department,  he  said,  will  not 
refuse  to  give  a  client  a  grant  even  If  it 
knows  that  previous  grants  have  been  given 
for  the  same  purpose  and  spent  for  some- 
thing else. 

But  a  state  official  said  that  the  "county 
has  discretion  on  how  they  handle  theae 
case*," 

The  official  Is  Lowell  D.  Trewartha,  director 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Program  Plannmg  and  De- 
velopment, Division  of  Family  Services,  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 

Trewartha  said  that  If  a  client  does  not 
buy  a  refrigerator  or  other  designated  Item 
the  "first  time"  he  Is  given  a  grant  "It 
could  be  fraud." 

Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  AUan  Love  agreed. 

Love  said  that  if  a  person  is  given  multiple 
grants  for  appliances  and  doesn't  buy  them 
he  can  be  prosecuted  for  fraud.  Love  handles 
welfare  fraud  and  nonsupport  for  the  district 
attorney's  office. 

HARD    TO    PROVE 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  "prosecu- 
tion Is  a  damn  expensive  procedure.  Its 
difficult  to  prove  a  fraud  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt." 

Another  way  to  beat  the  system  is  to  use  a 
grant  as  a  down  payment  on  a  more  ex- 
pensive item. 

One  client,  a  welfare  worker  said,  received 
a  $100  grant  for  a  washer  and  a  $50  grant 
for  a  stove.  The  cUent  bought  a  washer  for 
$113  and  used  the  remaining  money  as  a 
down-payment  on  a  $279  stove. 

When  the  store  complained  about  the  bal- 
ance due  on  the  stove,  the  department  paid 
the  balance,  the  worker  said. 

The  department  spends  about  $60,000  a 
year  for  washers  and  dryers,  according  to  the 
sheriffs  fraud  squad. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  clients 
buying  furniture  and  appliances  on  time,  not 
making  payments  and  having  the  depart- 
ment pick  up  the  tab. 

Some  furniture  stores,  workers  said,  do 
the  bulk  of  their  business  in  such  transac- 
tions. 

rare  cask 

Silverman  said  that  "in  rare  instances  to 
avoid  repossession"  the  department  will  pay 
amounts  due  on  appliances  and  furniture 
if  that  amount  Is  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
replacement  cost. 

But  Frank  Pokorny,  financial  assistance 
supervisor  for  the  department,  said: 

•One  policy  Ive  firmed  up  is  that  no  way 
will  we  pay  off  payments  for  clients"  on  time 
purchases. 

•I  said  no  way  are  we  going  to  pay  off  the 
repossession  type  stuff,"  Pokorny  declared 
"This  used  to  go  on  before  I  came— in  quanti- 

Pokorny  has  held  his  present  post  for  about 
two  years. 

Clients  who  take  out  loans  can  also  get 
the  department  to  make  payments  for  them 

Some  clients  take  out  loans  from  finance 
companies  using  their  household  goods  as 
collateral,  case  aides  said.  The  department 
pays  the  companies  rather  than  having  cli- 
ents' furniture  repossessed. 

Silverman  acknowledged  that  "we  will  pay 
a  loan  company  if  it  Is  necessary  to  pre\  ent 
repossession." 

He  added  that  "K's  a  rarity." 


COUSINO  HIGH  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can history  class  of  Cousino  High  School 
in  WaiTen,  Mich.,  recently  conducted  a 
survey  on  the  issue  of  Presidential  im- 
poundment of  funds.  Those  polled  were 
asked  about  President  Nixon's  impound- 
ment of  some  of  the  funds  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972.  The  respondents, 
therefore,  were  questioned  about  the  sub- 
ject of  impoimdment  only  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This  fact 
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should  not  be  overlooked  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  result  of  the  survey. 

Nevertheless,  the  students  have  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  poll; 
they  interviewed  462  people  and  invested 
a  great  amount  of  time  in  the  project. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
concern  and  involvement  with  such  an 
important  governmental  issue.  I  am, 
therefore,  including  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  results  of  the 
poll  conducted  by  the  students  at 
Cousino  High  School. 

The  Clean  Water  Bili.  of  1972 

QCESTIONNAiaE 

Earlier  this  year  Congress  approved  a  na- 
tional (5  billion  water  pollution  appropria- 
tion. But  President  Nlzon  has  said  he  would 
release  only  92  billion  of  that  money  to  the 
Nation's  cities. 

W©  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  by 
checking  one  of  the  following: 

Yes,  I  feel  that  President  Nixon  should 
release  the  other  3  billion  dollars  to  help 
clean  up  our  waters. 

No,  I  do  not  feel  that  President  Nixon 
shoiild  release  the  other  3  bUllon  to  help 
clean  up  our  waters. 

I  have  no  feelings  toward  this  subject. 

Open  to  any  comments  that  you  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

ANSWERS 

As  students  of  American  History  at  Cou- 
sino High  School  In  Warren,  Michigan,  we 
conducted  a  survey  concerning  Public  Law 
500  of  the  92nd  Congress,  which  is  the  Clean 
Water  Bill  of  1972.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  use  of  Presidential  power  to  over-rule 
Congress.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  survey 
out  of  462  taken: 


Ve» 

No 

No 
feeling 

Void 

Students 

Teachers 

Residents 

326 

17 

24 

43 
6 

1 

37 
1 
0 

17 
0 
0 

As  you  can  see  by  the  results  of  our  sur- 
veys, the  majority  of  people  feel  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  should  release  the  other  three 
billion  dollars  to  aid  on  the  cleaning  of  our 
waters. 

We  would  like  you,  as  Representative  of 
Michigan,  to  make  the  results  of  our  survey 
known.  We  have  worked  a  considerable  length 
of  time  conducting  this  survey,  and  we  feel 
that  It  represents  a  good  cross-section  of  the 
people  who  live  in  Warren,  Michigan. 


I.  P.  STONE  ON  WAR  POWERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  F. 
Stone,  an  able  and  respected  journalist 
observer  and  commentator  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  has  written  a  probing  and 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  war  powers 
issue.  The  entire  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  a  publica- 
tion for  which  Mr.  Stone  is  now  a  con- 
tributing editor.  However,  the  Sunday 
Star  and  Daily  News  reprinted  an  ex- 
cerpt from  that  article  in  its  edition  of 
April  8. 

Because  it  analyzes  so  clearly  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  in  this  important 
subject  I  place  his  article  in  the  Rbcoro 
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forces  rarely  has  dipped  below  3.000,000  men. 
These  forces  under  the  President's  command 
are  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  and 
they  are  deployed  all  over  the  world.  ...  It  Is 
the  convergence  of  the  President's  role  of 
conducting  foreign  policy  with  his  role  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  most  potent 
•standing  army'  the  world  has  ever  seen  that 
has  tilted  the  relationship  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  so  far  out  of  balance.  .  .  ." 

The  imbalance  will  be  tilted  even  further 
by  the  completion  of  the  new  all-volunteer 
army,  which  puts  all  the  Armed  Forces  on  a 
professional  basis  and  relieves  the  President 
and  the  Pentagon  from  the  need  to  rely  on 
the  draft  except  In  the  case  of  a  major  war. 
The  army  will  no  longer  be  a  citizens'  army 
but  a  professional  force  largely  enlisted  from 
among  the  poor  and  desperate. 

The  character  and  course  of  the  war  pow- 
ers legislation  In  Congress  show  the  same 
weaknesses  that  have  allowed  presidential 
power  to  grow  so  strong  In  the  past.  One  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  foreseeing  the  contingencies 
under  which  war  may  arise.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  written.  Congress  was 
first  given  the  power  to  "make"  war,  but  this 
was  changed  to  "declare."  The  purpose  of 
this  change  was  twofold:  to  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  repel  sudden  attacks  and  to  free  him 
as  commander  In  chief  from  interference  by 
Congress  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
armed  forces  once  war  had  been  declared. 
Too  specific  a  spelling  out  of  presidential 
powers  would  either  restrict  his  powers  too 
greatly  or  give  him  a  blank  check  in  ad- 
vance for  actions  that  might  go  far  beyond 
legitimate  limits. 

Last  year  both  houses  of  Congress  pa.ssed 
war  powers  bill,  but  they  died  with  the  se.-?- 
slon  when  the  differences  between  them 
could  not  be  reconciled.  Each  passed  with 
majorities  big  enough  to  override  a  veto. 
The  Javits-Stennls-Eagleton  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  16  on  April  13, 
1972.  The  Zablockl  bill  passed  the  House 
344  to  13  last  August  14. 

The  lopsided  votes  testify  to  the  wide  dis- 
content in  Congress.  It  is  not  often  that 
Democrats  as  different  as  Stennis  and  Eagle- 
ton  can  agree  with  a  Republican  like  Javits 
to  merge  their  respective  bills.  In  the  House 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  bills  to  limit  the 
President's  war-making  powers.  Their  spon- 
sors range  from  Ronald  Dellums,  the  black 
militant  Democrat  from  California,  to  John 
Rarick  of  Louisiana,  who  has  been  described 
as  a  Birchite  with  a  Southern  accent.  But 
the  coming  legislative  battle  will  be  between 
revised  versions  of  the  Javits-Stennls-Eagle- 
ton bill  In  the  Senate  and  the  new  Zablockl 
bill  in  the  House,  as  they  emerge  from  com- 
mittee shortly.  The  contest  will  be  over 
which  bill  will  prevail  in  a  showdown  or  fare 
best  In  a  compromise. 

Both  bills  were  extremely  cautious  in  their 
draftsmanship,  though  in  quite  different 
ways.  The  House  bill  in  its  original  form  won 
such  wide  support  because  It  sought  to  do  so 
little.  It  merely  required  the  President 
promptly  to  inform  Congress  whenever  he 
committed  U.S.  military  forces  to  armed  con- 
filct  abroad  "without  specific  prior  authori- 
zation by  Congress."  A  salutary  provision  of 
the  bill  Is  that  it  applied  not  only  to  the  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  actual  hostilities  but 
also  to  their  deployment  abroad,  though  with 
a  loophole:  "except  ...  for  humanitarian  or 
other  peaceful  purposes."  Our  purposes  are 
always  peaceful.  As  we  shall  see,  this  Hou.se 
bill  has  been  strengthened. 

The  Senate  bill  sought  to  disarm  White 
House  opposition  by  exempting  the  Indo- 
china war;  It  does  not  apply  to  "hostilities 
in  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  involved  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act."  Whether  it  would  apply  after  the 
Vietnam  cease-fire  and  troop  withdrawal  re- 
mains, a  cloudy  question.  The  bill  contains 
enough  loopholes  to  allow  a  wide  range  of 
future  "undeclared"  presidential  wars.  The 
President  is  allowed  to  use  troops  abroad 
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without  a  declaration  of  war  in  order  to  repel 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States  outside 
the  United  States,  or  "to  forestall  the  direct 
and  imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack,"  or 
to  evacuate  citizens  from  an  area  In  which 
they  are  endangered.  The  last  was  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  Invasion  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Such  "undeclared"  presidential  wars  are 
limited  to  30  days  unless  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  may  be  terminated  sooner  by  act 
or  Joint  resolution  (the  latter  Is  not  subject 
to  veto)  unless  the  President  certified  In 
writing  that  "unavoidable  military  necessity 
respecting  the  safety"  of  these  armed  forces 
requires  their  continued  use  "In  the  course 
of  bringing  about  a  prompt  disengagement." 
Nixon's  disengagement  from  Indochina  Is 
still  Incomplete  after  four  years. 

These  loopholes  could  make  the  situation 
worse  by  giving  advance  congressional  au- 
thority to  presidential  actions  of  dubious 
constitutional  validity  or  even  patent 
usurpations.  When  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Fulbright  noted  In  his  "Additional 
Views"  that  the  provisions  authorizing  the 
President  "to  forestall  the  direct  and  Immi- 
nent threat"  of  an  attack  could  have  been 
used  to  justify  the  Cambodian  Invasion  of 
1970  and  the  Laotian  Invasion  of  1971,  "both 
of  which  were  explained  as  necessary  to 
forestall  attacks  on  American  forces."  Ful- 
bright feared  that  under  these  provisions  a 
future  President  might  cite  secret  or  classi- 
fied data  "to  Justify  almost  any  conceivable 
military  initiative." 

He  warned  that  this  authority  could  be 
construed  "as  sanctioning  a  preemptive,  or 
first,  attack  solely  on  the  President's  own 
judgment."  Since  such  a  first  strike  might  be 
nuclear,  Fulbright  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  (In  accordance  with  a  proposal  ad- 
vocated by  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists) to  forbid  a  nuclear  first  strike  under 
any  circumstances  "without  the  prior  ex- 
plicit authorization  of  Congress."  But  this 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Another  weakness  In  the  Javits-Stennls- 
Eagleton  bin  Is  that  It  does  not  automatically 
provide  for  calling  Congress  Into  session 
once  an  "undeclared"  war  begins.  Tlie  bill 
says  that  such  "undeclared"  wars  shall  not 
continue  for  more  than  30  days  without  spe- 
cific authorization  by  Congress.  This  could 
prove  quite  a  loophole.  Twenty-nine  days  of 
sustained  bombing  would  be  enough  to  crip- 
ple many  a  small  country  which  had  pro- 
voked the  chief  executive's  ire.  Congress 
could  terminate  hostilities  sooner  than  30 
days  by  bUl  or  joint  resolution  (the  latt«r 
not  subject  to  presidential  veto)  unless  the 
President  had  certified  that  "military  safety 
for  prompt  disengagement"  made  contmued 
fighting  necessary.  That  is  another  big  loop- 
hole. 

Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  would  have 
substituted  for  all  these  elaborate  35-day 
procedures  a  simple  Joint  resolution  re- 
quiring the  President  to  notifv  Congress 
whenever  he  used  the  Armed  Forces  abroad 
In  an  undeclared  war  or  "believes"  that  such 
use  is  "immUient."  Congress,  if  not  already 
in  session,  would  convene  itself  within  24 
hours  and  proceed  immediately  to  decide 
whether  to  authorize  such  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  'and  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
purposes  relating  to  these  hostilities  or  im- 
minent hostilities."'  This  would  avoid  the 
labyrinthine  booby-traps  and  loopholes  of 
the  Javits-Stennls-Eagleton  bill  and  con- 
front Congress  immediately  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  concurred  or  disapproved. 

Cooper  said  there  was  doubt  whether  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  limit  hostilities 
to  30  days  "or  any  period  of  time,  except  by 
the  denial  of  funds.""  But  he  said  there  was 
no  question  that  "a  prompt  meeting  and 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  any  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  Is  the  power  and 
the  duty  of  the  Congress."  The  Cooper  ap- 
proach would  avoid  many  constitutional 
problems  and  also  the  danger  of  providing 
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new    loopholes    for    undeclared    presidential 
wars. 

Cooper's  suggestions  are  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  roughly  the  same  approach  is 
taken  in  the  newly  revised  version  of  the 
Zablockl  bUl,  the  main  bill  In  the  House 
This  Is  a  far  stronger  bill  than  last  year's 
version  and  may  be  preferable  to  the  com- 
plicated Rube  Goldberg  contraptions  of  the 
Javits-Stennls-Eagleton  bill.  It  reaffirms  the 
congressional  right  to  declare  war,  recognizes 
that  the  President  has  "in  certain  extraor- 
dinary and  emergency  circumstances"  au- 
thority to  defend  the  country  and  its 
citizens,  but  limits  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority to  two  kinds  of  cases.  One  is  to  "re- 
spond to  any  act  or  situation  that  endan- 
gers" the  United  States  or  Its  citizens  (but 
not  their  property)  abroad  when  the  neces- 
sity to  respond  does  not  allow  time  for  ad- 
vance congressional  authorization.  The  word 
"endangers"  may  be  far  too  broad.  The  other 
class  of  cases  is  pursuant  to  specific  prior 
authorization  by  Congress. 

"But  at  the  same  time,"  the  Zablockl  bill 
says,  "nothing  in  this  resolution  should  t>e 
construed  to  represent  Congressional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition  that  executive 
action  alone  can  satisfy  the  constitutional 
process  requirement  contained  in  the  provi- 
sions of  mutual  security  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party."  Since  these 
treaties  cover  some  43  separate  nations  It  is 
Important  to  make  clear — it  Is  dangerously 
vague  now — that  they  cannot  be  used  to 
authorize  war  without  specific  congressional 
authorization.  Otherwise  they  become  blank 
checks  for  undeclared  presidential  wars. 

A  similar  provision  (Sec.  3141)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  in  effect  recall  the  many 
blank  checks  outstanding  in  existing  treaties 
by  requiring  specific  congressional  author- 
ization for  the  use  of  troops  under  them.  But 
both  bills  leave  untouched  the  special  blank 
checks  for  war  In  the  Formosa,  Middle  East, 
and  Cuba  resolutions,  leftovers  from  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  Administrations. 

The  new  Zablockl  bill  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  and  ask  its  ap- 
proval not  only  when  he  commits  armed 
forces  to  conflict  but  when  he  "commits 
military  forces  equipped  for  combat  to  the 
territory,  airspace  or  waters  of  a  foreign 
nation"  or  "substantially  enlarges  military 
forces  already  located  in  a  foreign  nation." 
These  contingencies  are  not  covered  by  the 
Javits-Stennls-Eagleton  bill. 

If  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  President 
under  the  Zablockl  bill  must  convene  It. 
This  differs  from  the  Cooper  proposal  In  that 
the  latter  would  have  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  reconvene  Congress  if  it  were  nor 
in  session.  A  President  in  time  of  undeclarea 
war  might  refuse  to  reconvene  Congress  on 
the  claim  that  this  provision  was  uncon- 
stitutional or  on  some  other  pretext. 

Lest  this  be  thoxight  far-fetched  we  call 
attention  to  the  war  powers  testimony  of 
Charles  N.  Brower.  acting  legal  adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State,  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  13.  H> 
objected  to  any  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  reconvene  Con  ere? ; 
in  the  event  of  undeclared  war.  "-A  decision 
to  convene  Congress,"  Mr.  Brower  told  th  * 
House  committee,  "constitutlornlly  lies  v.ilh- 
Ir.  the  discretion  •  •  •  circur?istan.?es  prev.iU- 
ing  at  the  time.'  The  Framers  would  hav 
been  startled  to  hc?.r  It  .irgued  that  the  Pir.'^l- 
dent  has  a  constitutional  right  not  to  reir.i- 
ve.ie  Congress  under  circumstances  n-Tiitfy. 
ing  its  constitutional  power  to  declare  war." 

The  reconvening  of  Congress  to  deal  w  ith 
an  undeclared  war  would  merelv  be  the  Ue- 
glnning  of  the  batUe.  No  legislation  restrict- 
ing undeclared  wars"  can  be  any  better  than 
the  will  of  Congress  to  stop  them.  It  is  the 
will  that  has  been  lacking  in  the  past. 

Generally  speaking  Congress  has  l>een  aler- 
in  preventing  the  last  war  and  slack  in  deal- 
ing with   tlie   next  one.   None  of  theae   wa»- 
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powers  bills,  If  enacted,  will  maXe  much  dlX- 
ference  if  Congress  Is  as  supine  as  it  has  been 
In  the  past. 

Sen.  Cooper.  In  his  "Individual  views"  ap- 
pended to  last  year's  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report,  recalled  that  as  early 
as  1954,  when  the  Korean  Defense  Treaty 
was  under  consideration.  Sen.  Stennis,  for- 
mer Senator  Watkins.  and  himself  warned 
that  the  Senate  should  make  clear  in  all 
these  so-called  mutual  defense  treaties  that 
the  term  "constitutional  processes"  used  In 
them  should  not  be  used  to  send  troops  Into 
combat  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress.  These  misgivings  were  brushed 
aside  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  Later  as  the  blank 
check  war  resolutions  came  up  on  Formosa, 
the  Middle  East,  Berlin,  Cuba,  and  Tonkin 
Gulf,  reservations  to  the  same  effect  were 
offered  In  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  rejected.  The  record  showed  that  Con- 
gress had  consistently  voted  away  Its  own 
constitutional  war  powers. 

The  record  was  put  into  longer  perspective 
and  In  a  cynical  but  more  searching  light  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  during  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
the  war  powers  bills  in  1971.  Rogers  re- 
counted with  smug  satisfaction  the  "un- 
declared" presidential  actions  as  far  back  as 
the  Mexican  war,  which  triggered  American 
imperial  expansion  at  the  expense  of  our 
Latin  neighbors.  He  paused  especially  to 
savor  the  undeclared  war  In  which  the  U.S. 
Marines  occupied  and  governed  Nicaragua 
from  1926  to  1933.  This  history,  Rogers  said, 
shows  an  Increasing  use  of  presidential 
powers,  "and  yet,"  he  observed,  "there  was 
remarkably  little  complaint  from  the  Con- 
gress." 

"It  is  Interesting  to  speciUate,"  the  secre- 
tary went  on,  "why  thU  is  so.  It  seems  to  me 
there  may  have  been  several  possible  factors, 
lu  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that  Presidents 
were  acting  In  the  context  of  a  generally 
popular  consensus  In  the  country  that  the 
United  States  should  assume  a  posture  con- 
sistent with  its  emerging  power,  particularly 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere."  Indeed  "big 
stick"  tactics  toward  our  weaker  neighbors 
have  been  generally  popular  in  our  history, 
and  attacks  upon  this  attitude  have  been  a 
lonely  exercise  as  far  back  as  Lincoln's  op- 
position, whUe  a  congressman,  to  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

"Secondly,"  Rogers  said,  "a  large  majority 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth-cen- 
tury presidential  actions  occurred  In  the 
Caribbean,  where  this  country's  power  was 
so  predominant  that  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  of  forcible  response  to  our  action." 
Tough  tactics  were  applauded,  so  long  as 
we  dealt  with  nations  too  weak  to  hit  back. 
A  third  element,  on  which  the  secretary  did 
not  touch,  is  that  almost  all  of  these  actions 
In  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  were 
designed  to  collect  debts  for  American  banks 
and  enforce  the  will  of  American  sugar,  fruit, 
and  other  Interests  to  which  Congress  Is 
eensltlve  (and  beholden)  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  every  generation  there  have  been  Ameri- 
cans to  protest  imperialism  but  they  have 
been  In  a  minority.  Henry  Steele  Commager 
at  the  same  hearings  showed  that  presiden- 
tial "undeclared  wars"  have  almost  always 
been  used  against  "small  backward  and  dis- 
traught peoples.  He  asked,  "Does  it  really 
comport  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  great 
nation  to  Indulge  its  chief  executive  in  one 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  strong  and  an- 
other for  the  weak?"  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  the  country  rather  enjoys  it,  un- 
less— as  in  Korea  and  Indochina — the  vic- 
tim shows  an  unexpected  capacity  to  resist. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  imder 
any  of  the  pending  war  powers  bills — had 
they  then  been  on  the  statute  books — Tru- 
man could  not  have  obtained  congressional 
authorization  for  the  Korean  War  or  Johnson 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  As  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  told  the  House  Poreicn  Affairs  Commlt- 
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Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  April 
great  day  for  the  members 

onne,  N.J.,  Jewish    

varsity  basketball  team 
they  defeated  the  team 
Conn.,  by  a  score  of  56  tc 
round  of  competition, 
defeated  Newburgh,  N.Y 
47  to  43. 

I  would  like  to  take 
to  commend  Coach  Wiliam 
and  his  assistant  Jeffre 
their  outstanding  dedica  ion 
ing  ability,  which  motivated 
victory. 

I  extend  my  congrat^tlons 
fine  athletes  on  the  team 
and  stamina  they  displaced 
great  pressure.  These 
Gerry  Dubin,  Jay  Eckhals 
lagher,  Mark  Gilbert,  Msfc-c 
ven  Krupp.  Jay  Piskin 
Jeffrey  Payton,  David 
Tillis,  and  Barry  Tuman 

I  wish  to  commend  Kenjneth 
Steven  Cutler,  team 

efforts  in  helping  to 

Championship  to  Bayonr  e 
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the  proud  possessors  of  their 
Jewish    Welfare   Board 
plonsblp. 

Coach  Bill  Broderlck's  _, 
down  the  title  by  toppling 
team,  56-47,  yesterday  on  the 
ter  outlasting  Newburgh,  N" 
47-43  count  Saturday  night 
at  Qulnnlplac  College. 

Bayonne  was  led  by  to 

all-star   squad   selection 

Connie  Gallagher,  who  also 
on  the  tourney's  dream  team. 

The  Bayonne  Centermen, 
national  laurels  here  In  195S, 
to  the  scene  of  Its  glory  a 
by  capturing  the  crown  In  a 
final  quarter. 

Bayonne  maintained  a  slim 
tering   the   fourth    period.    V. 
pocketed  two  field  goals  and 
scored  on  a  tap-in  to  open 
give  Bayonne  a  more  tenable 
vantage. 

GUbert  pumped  In  seven 
lagher  six  In  the  decisive  s„c, 
finished  off  New  Haven  with 
Bayonne  led,  11-10,  after  one 
23  at  halftlme. 

Krupp  was  Bayonne's  top 
16,  whUe  Gallagher  dumped 
notched  10  assists  and  hat. 
bounds  to  make  him  a  solid 

Broderlck's  combine  hit  . 
only  23  of  72  floor  shots  anc 
the  charity  stripe  with  eight 
of  them  resulting  from  11  sho 
quarter.  Krupp  and  Gallagh 
14  each  from  the  field. 

Bayonne's  board  game  j 
taller  New  Haven  quintet 
premacy.  Gerry  Dubin  gi 
Gilbert  had  10,  and  Mark  ,_ 

Dave  Zied  netted  12  points 
11  and  Ross  Brownstein  10 
who  gained  the  final  rotmd  v 
of  Allentown  Saturday  night. 

Dubin  spearheaded  Bayo 
the  semifinal  win  by  potting 
sifted  In  12  and  GaUagher  11 

Bayonne  zoomed  to  an 
first  quarter  but  Newburgh 
markers  by  Intermission 
hind,  37-27,  after  three 
Inated  the  fourth  period, 
short. 

Tourney  tidbits— Broderlck 
doused  In  the  showers  by  his 
but  Bill  beamed  through  the 
mony  . .  .  Broderlck  was  c 
three-game  performance.  "He 
able,"  the  elated  skipper 
floor  play,  leadership  and 
a  clear  choice  for  MVP."  . 
honored  at  the  tournament  _ 
ing  the  championship  game 
was  lofty  In  praise  of  his  t 
long  season  and  they  showed 
It  takes."  .  .  .  The  Bayonne 
piled  an  overall  20-2  mark,  _. 
tlonal  tournament  action,  an  1 
a  10-game  win  skein, 
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REMARKS  BY  DICK  WILSON, 
TRIBAL  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
OGLALA  SIOUX  TRIBE  ON 
WOUNDED    KNEE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Dick  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Ti'ibe  in 
South  Dakota,  in  the  recent  controversy 
at  Wounded  Knee.  I  did  so  because  the 
media  was  not  giving  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
elected  representative  of  nearly  11,000 
Sioux  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
the  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself. 

At  last  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  state  his  position  and  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  American  In- 
dian Movement  on  his  reservation.  I 
ask  that  his  remarks,  printed  in  the 
Todd  County  Tribune  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Wilson  States  Position  to  Tribal 
Chairmen 

Dick  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  read  a  press  release  to  a 
gathering  at  Pine  Ridge  which  Included 
tribal  chairmen  from  the  Upper  Midwest 
and  other  Indian  affairs  officials. 

Included  in  the  group  were  Marvin  Frank- 
lin, assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  In 
charge  of  Indian  Affairs;  Harlington  Wood, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General:  Sioux 
Tribes  and  the  Cheyenne  River  tribe;  Jim 
Henry,  president  of  both  the  Aberdeen  Area 
of  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Assn.  and  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  In  North 
Dakota;  Leon  Cook,  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  chairman;  Webster  Two 
Hawk,  chairman  of  both  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Assn.  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe;  Wyman  Babby,  Aberdeen  Area  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Chairmen  of  tribes  from  Ft.  Berthold, 
N.  Dak.;  Lower  Brule;  Sisseton-Wahpeton; 
Standing  Rock  and  Winnebago.  Nebr. 

Attending  the  session  from  Rosebud  along 
with  Two  Hawk  were  Leo  Cordier,  Rosebud 
tribal  secretary,  and  Sherman  Wright,  Rose- 
bud tribal   information  specialist. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Wilson's  speech: 

First,  I  want  to  say  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  address  this  national  audience 
personally.  I  feel  that  there  are  many  issues 
involved  In  this  so-called  Wounded  Knee 
crisis  that  have  not  been  made  public,  al- 
though the  National  Press  has  been  on  our 
reservation  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

I  cannot  conduct  a  course  in  Oglala  Sioux 
history  on  this  broadcast,  but  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  state  at  the  beginning  that  no 
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one  who  Is  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
my  people  can  fully  understand  what  is 
happening  here. 

Over  one  htmdred  years  ago  our  land  was 
Invaded  by  the  white  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Our  warriors  fought  a  series  of  bloody 
and  expensive  wars  with  the  United  States 
Army.  And  both  sides  lost;  lost  In  terms  of 
money  and  in  lives  and  human  suffering  and 
in  compassion  for  the  other  race.  In  1877  our 
people  negotiated  for  peace  with  the  United 
States.  And  lor  more  than  half  a  century  my 
people  were  ruled  by  an  occupation  govern- 
ment. That  outside  rule  lasted  for  a  long 
time — until  1934  when  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  gave  the  Indian 
tribes  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  tribal 
governments.  There  was  much  opposition  to 
that  move.  Men  and  women  who  were  over 
50  years  old  had  lived  all  their  lives  without 
being  allowed  to  make  any  decisions  for 
themselves.  Because  at  that  tlnie.  the  Agency 
Superintendent  was  the  mayor,  the  city 
council,  the  governor,  the  chief  judge,  and 
the  chief  of  police — all  rolled  Into  one  man. 
Many  of  my  people  at  that  time  were  fear- 
ful of  making  any  changes.  They  had  never 
made  a  decision  m  their  lives,  and  they  were 
afraid  to  make  that  one. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  peo- 
ple wanted  self-government;  they  wanted  to 
be  able  to  control  their  own  lives.  The  vote 
was  close,  but  the  important  point  Is  that 
the  Tribe  voted,  and  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority ruled.  1,348  Oglala  Sioux  Indians  voted 
for  self-government  and  1.041  voted  against. 

That  was  in  1935.  In  January  of  1936,  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  adopted  a  constitution 
that  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. For  37  years  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
has  governed  itself  under  Its  own  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  under  Its  own  laws  and  Its 
own  courts. 

Tliere  is  no  royalty  here.  And  In  spite  of 
what  you  have  heard  In  the  news  and  read 
In  the  papers  for  the  past  three  weeks,  Dick 
Wilson  is  no  king.  I  was  recently  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  on  this  reserva- 
tion to  serve  the  Tribe  for  two  years  as  the 
president  of  this  tribal  council.  One  year  Is 
up.  In  less  than  a  year,  I  will  have  to  run 
again  for  this  office.  And  I  will  run  on  my 
record.  Each  member  of  the  council  will  also 
have  to  run  for  his  office  again.  There  are 
no  political  parties.  Each  candidate  runs  on 
his  own,  from  his  district  on  the  reservation. 

That  Is  the  backgrotmd  of  my  position  in 
tribal  government  (this  so-called  Wounded 
Knee  crisis) .  Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened  at  Wounded  Knee,  and  what  is 
happening. 

You  all  know  that  I  am  not  fond  of  AIM, 
the  American  Indian  Movement.  The  press 
has  made  sure  you  know  that.  But  I  would 
like  to  express  my  reasons  tonight  for  my 
dislike  of  AIM. 

The  leaders  of  AIM  are  a  grotip  of  grown 
men  who  do  not  work,  who  will  not  work,  but 
who  always  have  plenty  of  money.  They  have 
not  grown  up  on  reservations:  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  life  on  this  reservation, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  learn.  They  Just 
want  to  come  in  with  guns  and  take  over. 
When  the.se  same  men  took  over  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington,  they  stood  before  the  cameras 
and  said  they  were  prepared  to  die.  But  when 
the  government  offered  them  67  thousand 
dollars  to  leave  town,  they  were  suddenly 
ready  to  live  again,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
money  lasted.  They  say  they  want  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  Indian  people,  but  I 
cannot  help  wondering  if  that  67  thousand 
dollars  improved  anyone  but  them. 

From  Washington  they  traveled  to  South 
Dakota,  where  they  disrupted  the  entire  town 
of  Custer,  South  Dakota.  They  burned  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  ground  and 
tried  to  burn  down  the  courthouse.  They 
created  a  riot  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 
and  tore  up  five  drinking  places  In  that  city. 
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They  do  not  live  in  Washington,  DC.  or 
In  Custer,  South  Dakota  or  In  Rapid  City. 
But  thousands  of  other  Indian  people  do.  And 
those  Indians  who  must  live  In  the  cities  and 
towns  that  AIM  vandalizes  must  suffer  tlie 
embarrassment  and  the  humiliation  and  the 
resentment  of  those  communities.  The  lead- 
ers of  AIM  say  they  represent  a  Trail  of 
Broken  Treaties,  All  I  see  is  a  Trail  of  Ruined 
Buildings  and  Broken  Beer  Bottles. 

And  now  they  have  come  onto  this  res- 
ervation and  taken  over  an  entire  town  and 
they  claim  to  speak  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  peo- 
ple. They  brought  in  women  and  children 
and  put  them  out  of  sight  while  they  wave 
their  guns  before  the  cameras  and  say  they 
are  prepared  to  die.  I  assure  you  that  they 
do  not  speak  for  the  people  on  this  reserva- 
tion. The  Oglala  Sioux  never  used  women 
and  children  as  a  shield  for  their  actions. 

The  entire  nation,  and  maybe  the  world, 
is  watching  the  activity  at  Woxmded  Knee 
and  hoping  it  will  be  settled  without  loss  of 
life.  No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I  am  that 
women  and  children  may  be  needlessly  in- 
jured in  this  childish  wild  west  drama.  Be- 
cause, remember,  the  people  of  this  reserva- 
tion elected  me  to  be  their  president.  I  am 
responsible  to  the  people  of  this  rcien-ation 
to  protect  their  lives  and  their  property. 

But  who  are  those  people  at  Wounded 
Knee?  They  are  not  even  members  of  this 
tribe.  None  of  the  leaders  was  born  here  and 
none  ever  lived  here.  One  of  them  is  Oglala, 
but  he  never  lived  on  this  resenation.  He 
never  returned  to  ask  what  he  could  do  lor 
his  people.  He  never  returned  at  all  until 
he  came  back  with  a  gun  to  take  it  over.  The 
other  leaders  are  from  different  states.  And 
their  followers  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  have  no  doubt  that,  of  all  th?  200  men. 
women  and  children  in  Wounded  Knee,  less 
than  15  are  members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe. 

That  raises  the  question  of:  What  right  do 
they  have  to  be  here?  And  answer  Is  that  tliey 
have  no  right  to  be  here.  Everyone  knows 
what  they  are  demanding,  but  not  many 
know  what  their  actions  are  costing  the 
people  of  this  reservation.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  only  a  few  of  those  costs. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  losing  almost  15 
thousand  dollars  a  day  as  a  result  of  AIMs 
activities  at  Wounded  Knee.  The  AIM  group 
and  the  federal  roadblocks  surrounding  them 
are  cutting  off  one  of  the  main  roads  across 
the  reservation.  The  school  buses  cannot  go 
through  and  40  percent  of  the  school  chil- 
d-en on  this  reservation  are  being  deprived  of 
their  education  by  AIM's  activity  here.  In 
July,  when  they  should  be  playing  ball  and 
fishing,  those  children  will  still  be  in  school, 
making  up  yiis  lost  time.  The  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  is  acting  as  a  general  contractor  lor  a 
387-unit  housing  development  program  on 
the  reservation.  Because  of  this  thing  at 
Wounded  Knee,  the  program  Is  completely 
shut  down.  Tlie  tribe  is  losing  $3600  per  day 
in  hiterest  on  that  program  as  long  as  it  Is 
closed.  And  this  winter  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  Indian  families  on  this  reservation  with- 
out the  adequate  housing  they  would  have 
had  if  this  program  had  not  been  disrupied. 
Over  3^  of  the  tribal  employees  are  on  ad- 
ministrative \eA\e  because  they  cannot  get 
to  work  or  because  their  job  sites  are  unsafe 
as  long  as  an  armed  camp  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  rebellion  on  tl-.is  reservation.  Tlie 
cost  for  keeping  federal  marshals  here  is 
about  $13,500  per  day.  and  the  F.B.I,  pres- 
ence costs  almost  $15,000  per  day.  We  who  live 
here  are  worried  that  those  expenses  will 
come  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
budget  for  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  next 
year. 

Then  there  is  the  co.st  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  The  huni.in 
suffering  that  this  is  causing  c."»nnot  be  cal- 
culated. Before  this  armed  invasion,  there 
were  65  families  living  peacefully  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Wounded  Knee.  They  cannot  go  into 
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or  out  of  tbelr  homes  until  this  is  over.  Over 
40  of  those  families  are  now  living  In  Pine 
Ridge  with  tbelr  families  and  friends. 

A  young  woman  came  into  my  office  yester- 
day and  asked  me  If  she  could  go  home  yet. 
She  lives  in  Wounded  Knee.  I  had  to  tell  her 
I  don't  know.  It  depends  on  the  federal 
marshals  If  they  want  to  let  her  In.  She  said 
she  Is  tired  of  this.  She  has  a  home  and  she 
wants  to  go  home.  She  does  not  want  to  have 
to  live  off  her  relatives.  But  now  she  has  to 
because  AIM,  this  movement  that  says  it  is 
helping  Indians,  has  taken  over  her  home. 
And  the  homes  of  64  other  families  as  well. 

That  brings  up  the  question  of  why  Isn't 
something  done  about  it?  And  that  Is  the 
question  I  have.  When  AIM  first  took  over 
the  town,  I  requested  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  Marshals' 
service.  Then  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment came  In.  I  thought  they  were  coming  In 
to  restore  order  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  who  live  here.  But, 
Instead,  they  chose  to  negotiate  with  them. 

Sometimes  I  am  sure  that  Indians  are 
smarter  than  white  people.  Indians  learn 
from  their  mistakes.  The  federal  government 
negotiated  with  AIM  In  Washington  and  let 
them  go  after  they  ruined  a  government 
building.  Then  AIM  terrorized  two  cities  in 
South  Dakota,  and  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
negotiated  with  them  and  let  them  go.  Now 
they  have  taken  over  a  town  on  this  reserva- 
tion and  forced  hundreds  of  people  to  leave 
their  homes  for  three  weeks.  They  have 
closed  schools,  destroyed  property,  and  cost 
an  already  poor  people  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  them. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  now  there  Is 
nothing  to  negotiate  with  these  people.  They 
have  come  in  here  with  guns  In  violation  of 
our  laws;  they  have  looted  homes,  closed 
churches  and  schools,  and  I  say  they  shovUd 
be  arrested  for  breaking  the  law  and  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  federal  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  this  tribe  and  this  reserva- 
tion. Warrants  have  been  Issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  leaders  of  AIM,  but  they  have  not 
been  arrested.  Tonight,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
AIM  Is  going  on  a  nationwide  television  talk 
show  to  tell  the  audience  about  his  criminal 
exploits  while  the  federal  government  sits  on 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Much  is  heard  about- the  civil  rights  of 
those  occupying  Wounded  Knee.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  civil  rights  of  those  who 
have  been  kept  out  of  school,  out  of  work, 
and  out  of  their  homes  while  this  group  of 
armed  insurrectionists  is  allowed  to  totaUy 
disregard  the  laws  of  this  country,  this  tribe, 
and  the  rights  of  others.  The  only  conclu- 
sion I  can  make  Is  that  AIM  is  once  again 
blackmailing  the  United  States  and  this  en- 
tire tribe  is  being  held  as  the  hostage. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
a  solemn  trust  responsibility  to  protect  the 
rights,  lives  and  property  of  the  American 
Indian  Tribes.  And  I  demand  that  they  fulfill 
that  responsibility.  The  federal  responsibility 
here  is  to  the  Indian  tribe  that  lives  here 
and  not  to  a  bunch  of  armed  bandits  who 
have  openly  declared  their  hostility  to  all 
constituted  law  and  order  In  this  country. 

The  federal  la-.v  enforcement  officers  here 
have  conducted  thcm.selves  with  enormous 
restraint,  and  I  am  most  grateful  that  no 
one.  Indian  or  White,  has  been  killed  in  this 
confrontation.  But  this  has  gone  on  too  long 
already.  The  people  who  live  In  the  village  of 
Wounded  Knee  have  a  right  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  children  on  this  reservation  have 
a  right  to  attend  school.  The  employees  of 
this  tribe  have  a  ri»ht  to  get  to  their  Jobs. 
And  the  federal  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  those  rights.  I  call  upon 
and  demand  that  the  federal  government 
either  f  ulflll  Its  rosponslbllity  and  move  with 
whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  evict  the 
armed  intruders  from  the  village  of  Wounded 
Kiiee — or — that  it  leave  this  reservation  and 
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The  House  went  outside  its  standing  com- 
mittee structure  in  large  measure  because  of 
the  widespread  feeling  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  then  chaired  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  (D,  NY),  bad  failed  to  use 
its  Investigatory  powers  to  probe  criminal 
activities.  The  select  committee  mechanism 
also  bad  the  virtue  of  by-passing  the  Juris- 
dictional dilemma  almost  sure  to  result  had 
one  of  the  standing  committees  sought  to 
preempt  the  field.  Although  "crime"  might 
appear  to  be  a  natural  for  Judiciary,  crime 
In  the  schools  lies  in  the  province  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  heroin  traffickmg  would 
belong  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  a  temporary 
body  Initially  given  a  two-year  mandate,  thus 
provided  the  House  with  a  means  to  mvesti- 
gate  what  Americans  had  defined  as  our 
number  one  problem  without  provoking  the 
sort  of  border  war  which  could  have  been 
started  had  Jurisdictional  lines  been  crossed 
by  a  standing  committee.  In  1971  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  (D,  Fla.)  won  for  his  commit- 
tee a  second — and,  as  it  turned  out,  finals 
two-year  mandate. 

Because  a  select  committee  cannot  frame 
legislation,  its  principal  function  Is  Informa- 
tive. But  Congress  Is  so  glutted  with  paper 
from  its  own  committees,  the  executive 
branch  and  private  groups  its  does  not  have 
the  time  to  read,  let  alone  digest,  aU  of  it. 
So  information  and  recommendations  by 
themselves  must  be  regarded  as  ineffective 
vehicles  for  change,  as  the  dust  gathering  on 
the  reports  of  so  many  presidential  com- 
missions will  attest.  Precluded  by  charter 
from  wielding  legislative  power,  the  crime 
committee  chose  to  present  Congress  and  the 
American  public  with  a  close-up  look  at  crime 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  factual 
and  dramatic  Inquiries  and  repwrts  wovUd 
create  a  public  demand  for  changes  In  law 
and  Its  enforcement.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee succeeded,  perhaps  too  well. 

FoUowlng  hearings  In  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  in  1969,  the  committee  issued 
Its  report  on  amphetamines.  Because  controls 
on  the  drug  were  so  lax,  American  pharma- 
ceutical houses  and  wholesalers  were  selling 
about  eight  billion  doses  a  year  when  the 
legitimate  medical  need  for  this  drug  could 
be  measured  in  thousands  of  doses.  Export 
controls  were  essentially  nonexistent.  The 
committee  found  that  Bates  Laboratories  of 
Chicago  had  shipped  about  15  million  doses 
of  amphetamine  to  the  post  office  box  of  a 
fictions  drug  store  In  Tijuana,  Mexico.  Else- 
where millions  of  doses  of  the  drug  seized 
by  federal  officers  in  the  United  States  stUl 
bore  the  brand  name  of  the  Mexican  sub- 
sidiary of  Pennwalt  Corporation's  Strasen- 
burgh  Prescription  Products  division.  Be- 
ca'use  of  such  incidents  Pepper  sought  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  require 
that  the  drug  be  manufactured  and  sold 
under  the  strict  security  and  recordkeeping 
controls  of  Schedule  II  of  the  act.  Drug 
lobbyists  and  their  congressional  allies 
teamed  up  to  kill  the  amendment.  Two  years 
later  the  Nixon  administration  put  amphet- 
amines under  Schedule  II  and  cut  annual 
production  quotas  82  percent;  this  year  they 
were  cut  60  percent  from  last  year's  level. 

In  its  report  on  the  heroin  trade,  the  com- 
mittee examined  the  records  of  corporations 
and  retail  outlets  which  sold  products  used 
to  dilute  and  package  heroin.  Committee  In- 
vestigators found  one  drug  store  In  Harlem 
v.'hich  over  a  three-year  period  had  sold  four 
tons  of  mannite  (a  laxative  compound  often 
used  to  cut  heroin) ,  40,000  ounces  of  quinine 
hydrochloride  (another  heroin  diluent),  47 
million  small  "glasslne"  envelopes  (heroin 
"bags")  and  55  mUllon  small  gelatin  cap- 
sules. Under  questioning  by  committee 
members  and  counsel,  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  were  disingenuous:  if  the  products 
were  themselves  "legal,"  they  asked,  why 
shouldn't  they  sell  them?  Today  34  states 
have  laws  controlling  heroin  paraphernalia 
CXIX 723— Part  9 
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which  were  patterned  after  the  committee's 
model  law. 

The  committee  held  hearings  in  seven 
cities  to  learn  about  drugs  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  found  that  bar- 
biturates were  as  easy  to  buy  at  some  schools 
as  notepaper.  Because  virtually  all  such  drugs 
originate  in  American  pharmaceutical 
hotises,  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  nine  fast-acting  barbiturates,  which  are 
the  ones  most  prone  to  abuse,  be  put  under 
the  strict  controls  of  Schedule  n  of  the  1970 
drug  law.  Tliese  hearings  also  led  the  commit- 
tee to  conclude  that  TV  advertising  glorifying 
the  magic  of  legitimate  drugs  could  have 
harmful  psychological  effects  on  children. 
When  it  became  known  that  the  committee 
would  reconunend  banning  all  TV  drug  ad- 
vertising during  the  hours  children  would 
be  moet  likely  to  see  them,  the  networks, 
which  would  stand  to  lose  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  painkiller  ads,  arrayed 
their  guns  against  the  committee. 

The  committee  Investigated  two  cases  In- 
volving the  conversion  of  worthless  securities 
Into  cash  and  found  that  two  of  the  nation's 
greatest  business  firms  had,  through  their 
negligence,  misled  the  investing  pubUc.  The 
firm  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  for  example,  had 
verified  the  nonexistent  assets  claimed  by 
the  fraudulent  Baptist  Poimdation  of 
America:  an  Imaginary  $19  million.  In  the 
other  case,  the  committee  learned  that  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Biarwlck,  Mitchell 
and  Company  had  accepted,  without  scru- 
tmy,  an  outside  auditor's  report  on  Dumont 
Datacomp  Inc.  The  auditor  was  later  found  to 
have  been  in  collusion  with  the  company  In 
its  Illegal  stock  manipulation. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  col- 
lected powerful  enemies.  The  lobbyists,  of 
covu-se,  needed  help  on  the  inside  to  do  the 
committee  in,  and  they  found  no  dearth  of 
willing  allies.  Petty  Jealousies  over  the  pub- 
licity the  committee  received,  the  ambition 
of  the  new  Judiciary  Committee  chairman. 
Rep.  Peter  Rodlno  (D,  NJ),  and  hea^-y  ax- 
wleldlng  by  the  House  leadership  combined 
to  produce   the  not-so-clean  kill. 


NATIONAL  JEEP  SEARCH  AND 
RESCUE  WEEK  JUNE  21-24,  1973.  IN 
MISSOULA,  MONT. 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  Missoula,  Mont.,  which  is  in 
my  First  Congressional  District,  has  been 
chosen  the  site  for  the  13th  annual  Na- 
tional Jeep  Search  and  Rescue  conven- 
tion. 

The  National  Jeep  Search  and  Rescue 
Association  is  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  distinguished  service  to  the 
commimity.  The  association  is  equipped 
to  handle  almost  any  emergency,  whether 
It  is  a  lost  child,  downed  aircraft,  military 
or  civilian,  traffic  control  or  riots. 

Because  of  our  increased  use  of  leisme 
time  the  people  of  our  great  Nation  have 
become  more  mobile  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Tliousands  of  people  each 
year  are  visiting  our  great  outdoors  and 
consequently  emergencies  often  occur 
resulting  in  immediate  action  of  profes- 
sional rescue  teams.  The  association  was 
founded  in  1960  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding professional  assistance  in  search- 
ing for  lost  individuals  or  other  emer- 
gencies requii'iug  their  expertise. 
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The  members  of  the  association  receive 
no  compensatory  reward,  and  purchase 
their  own  supplies  and  equipment.  These 
dedicated  men  are  well  trained  in  their 
work  and  are  prepared  to  respond  for  any 
emergency,  any  time  of  day  or  night. 
Many  times  lives  depend  on  the  speed 
in  which  they  respond.  With  their  profes- 
sional training  and  experiences,  one  may 
assume,  without  reservation,  they  are  the 
most  efficient  search  and  rescue  orga- 
nization in  the  world — dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  human  lives. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Nation- 
al Jeep  Search  and  Rescue  Association 
are: 

First.  To  associate  jeep  posses  or  pa- 
trols, loyal  to  the  United  States  and  in- 
terested in  recreation  and  public  service. 

Second.  To  serve  the  public  welfare  in 
any  disaster,  catastrophe  or  emergency. 

Third.  To  render  aid  when  called  upon, 
to  local  governmental  law  enforcement 
and  governing  agencies. 

Fourth.  To  render  aid  and  assistance  to 
all  persons  in  difficulties  or  in  distress 
when  met  on  the  road  or  in  the  field. 

Fifth.  To  coordinate  local  jeep  posses 
or  patrols  to  the  end  that  techniques  and 
applications  are  exchanged  and/or  con- 
solidated to  strengthen  the  local  as  well 
as  the  national  association. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  dedi- 
cated service  to  others  in  time  of  need. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
members  of  this  professional  association 
be  recognized,  in  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  continue  their  excellent  efforts  on  a 
high  qualitative  level  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  propose  the  concurrent 
resolution  proclaiming  the  week  of  June 
21-24,  1973,  as  National  Jeep  Search  and 
Rescue  Week. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  White 
House  that  the  President  would  be  in- 
terested in  acting  on  this  resolution  once 
it  is  passed.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  favorably  and  swiftly  on  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  180 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  June  21  through  24,  1973, 
as  "National  Jeep  Search  and  Rescue  Days" 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
natmg  the  days  of  June  21  through  24,  1973, 
as  "National  Jeep  Search  and  Rescue  Days," 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  days  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


SEND  OUR  WIVES  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n.LrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Palos  Regional  of 
Maixh  22,  a  publication  serving  tlie 
growing  communities  in  southwest  sub- 
urban Cook  Coimty.  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  tlie  imaginative,  delightful,  yet 
practical  conunentary  on  the  subject  of 
International    currency    stiength.    Ihe 
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column  was  written  by  Vic  Thorton,  a 
civic  leader  who  lends  his  talents  to  this 
unique  column.  I  insert  it  into  the  Record 
for  the  enlightment  of  the  Members : 
Send  Our  Wives  to  Washington 
(By   Vic   Thorton) 

The  American  dollar  Is  down.  The  Dutch 
guilder  is  up.  And  the  Japanese  yen  Is  float- 
ing. It  Is  all  very  bewildering  to  those  of  us 
unschooled   In   international   finance. 

Such  things  as  "tariff  cuts",  "revaluation", 
"trade  deficits"  and  "balance  of  payments" 
are  way  over  our  heads.  As  for  the  "classicist 
theory"  versus  the  "monetarist  theory",  well, 
don't  aslc  us  about  that,  either. 

And  we  scarcely  know  much  more  about 
"devaluation",  although  it  must  be  the  thing 
to  do,  because  President  Nixon — as  we  read 
it — has  twice  devalued  the  dollar  in  14 
months. 

But  if  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  going  to 
be  our  country's  course,  then  we  say  we  ought 
to  have  someone  making  the  decisions  who 
really  knows  something  about  devaluation. 

We  mean,  people  like  Professor  Shultz  and 
the  other  three  guys  who  make  up  the  White 
House  economic  quadriad  are  OX..,  but  what 
do  they  really  know  about  devaluation,  say, 
compared  to  a  woman? 

Furthermore,  in  this  day  and  age  of 
women's  lib  and  equal  rights,  why  shouldn't 
there  be  a  female  on  the  council? 

There  should,  of  course,  and  that  brings 
us  to  our  nominee:  the  wife. 

Now,  here  is  a  gal  who,  as  long  as  we've 
known  her,  has  held  the  dollar  in  utter  con- 
tempt. To  her,  dollars  are  Just  dirty  pieces  of 
green  paper  that  should  be  disposed  of  as 
fast  as  possible.  And  If  this  isn't  devaluation, 
what  is? 

And  she  not  only  devaluates  them,  she  de- 
means them,  dismembers  them,  denudes 
them,  decimates  them,  desecrates  them,  dis- 
sipates them  and  disowns  them.  She  is,  in 
the  jargon  of  the  economics,  "a  class  de- 
valuator";  and  we  contend  she  should  be  at- 
tending those  high-level  monetary  meetings 
In  Washington  these  days. 

And  not  only  attending  the  meetings  and 
helping  make  fiduciary  policy  at  a  salary  of 
40,000  devalued  dollars  a  year,  but  also  win- 
ning that  top  medal  the  President  occasion- 
ally awards  to  some  of  the  nation's  outstand- 
ing civilians. 

And  why  not? 

Here  is  a  trendsetter — an  American  citi- 
zen who  was  advocating  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  long,  long  before  the  president  got 
around  to  doing  it.  She  has  to  be  by  all 
monetary  measures  some  kind  of  super 
patriot! 

Hopefully,  the  medal  she  so  much  deserves 
is  one  of  solid  gold.  For  with  gold  going  at 
$90  an  ounce  these  days,  the  melting  down 
of  the  medal  and  selling  it  in  Switzerland 
when  she  isn't  looking,  would  go  a  ways — at 
least — toward  replenishing  some  of  those 
family  greenbacks  she  has  been  banishing 
so  mercilessly  all  these  years. 


PROTECTION  OP  DOLPmN  AND 
PORPOISE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  V^THTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  April  1973  Sports  Afield 
magazine  has  come  to  my  attention 
which  reveals  the  immediate  need  for 
congressional  action  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  the  dolphin  and  porpoise.  Liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
ocean  mammals  are  needlessly  slaugh- 
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tered  and  dumped  overbo  ird  at  sea.  In- 
deed, techniques  apparei  tly  are  being 
used  which  maximize  t  le  nvunber  of 
these  animals  killed  wl:  ile  harvesting 
fish. 

Such  action  is  hardlj  the  shining 
point  of  the  tuna  indus  try.  The  por- 
poise, one  of  the  most  irtelligent  crea- 
tures on  earth  and  a  reord  of  friend- 
ship toward  man,  is  be«oming  fearful 
of  man's  activities.  And  1  ,'ell  he  should. 
Boats  are  used  to  force  porpoises  into 
large  nets  in  an  effort  t  >  increase  the 
catch  of  tuna.  The  porp  lise,  unable  to 
surface  and  breathe,  is  c  rowned. 

The  tuna  industry,  fac(  d  with  a  need 
to  increase  productivity,  has  turned  to 
the  use  of  huge  nets.  Bu;  I  believe  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  subst  mtially  reduce 
these  needless  deaths,  and  possibly 
eliminate  them  altogethei  . 

I  have  introduced  a  1:  ill,  H.R.  5753, 
which  could  provide  hel )  to  both  the 
porpoise  and  dolphin,  ai  id  the  fishing 
industry.  The  bill  has  b€3n  referred  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  md  Fisheries 
Committee,  1334  Longw  irth  Building. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  calls  :  or  an  immedi- 
ate moratorium  on  the  hilling  of  these 
animals  in  all  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  mori  .torium  would 
be  in  effect  until  a  study  of  the  dolphin 
and  porpoise  is  compi  ted  and  ap- 
propriate legislation  imp  emented. 

The  study  would  be  ma  ie  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  n  cooperation 
with  the  States.  It  would  take  into  con- 
sideration, among  othe  things,  the 
distribution,  migrations,  i  nd  population 
of  these  mammals  and  the  effects  of 
hunting,  fishing,  disease,  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals,  and  foo  I  shortages  on 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  c  eveloping  ade- 
quate and  effective  meas  ires,  including 
appropriate  laws,  regulati  )ns,  and  inter- 
national agi'eements,  to  conserve  the 
mammals,  and  insure  1  umane  treat- 
ment. 

The  fishing  industry  w(  uld  also  bene- 
fit from  the  results  of  tl  e  study,  gain- 
ing a  better  understandin  j  of  the  mam- 
mals and  their  function  in  the  ocean. 

Recommendations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  inc!  Jding  suggest- 
ed legislation,  are  to  b<  submitted  to 
Congress  by  January  1,  1  »77. 

I  ask  those  interested  in  protecting 
these  intelligent  creature  >  of  the  ocean 
to  voice  their  views  to  inc  ustry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

I  insert  the  Sports  A:  ield  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
Porpoises 

In  our  December  Sports  A)  eld  Almanac,  we 
called  attention  to  the  fact  ;hat  commercial 
tuna  fishermen  in  the  Pa  Ific  Ocean  had 
killed  so  many  porpoises  hat  this  once- 
friendly  animal  is  now  avoli  Ing  humans  for 
the  first  time  In  the  memoi  y  of  man. 

The  most  reliable  figure  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  I  from  the  tuna 
Industry  Itself,  indicate  th  it  the  porpoise 
mortality  rate  is  in  excess  ol  200,000  annual- 
ly. They  are  not,  however,  jeing  hacked  to 
death  to  free  them  from  i  ets,  as  was  re- 
ported. 

Instead,  they  are  drowni  d  because  they 
become  entrapped  in  huge  j  urse  seines.  Un- 
able to  breathe  as  they  are  hauled  in  with 
a  catch  of  tuna,  they  die  anc  are  tossed  over- 
board at  the  rate  of  about  i  0  in  each  set  of 
the  seine. 

According  to  an  article  1  i  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  the  porpoise  l  lortallty  rate  In 
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recent   years   was   an   estimated 
1970,  and  more  than  200,000 
ther,  an  item  in  Science  Nevjp 
that  the  problem  arose  In 
when  the  tuna  fleet  convert4d 
and-line  flshing  to  the 

So,  it  is  not  illogical  to 
wards  of  a  million  have  died 
commercial  tuna  boats  since 
that  porpoises  and  tuna  tend 
gether  because  they  feed  on 
To  augment  the  catch  of  tun 
companying   higher  mortality 
seiners    employ    high-speed 
herd  the  porpoises  Into  the 
the  tuna  will  follow. 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  Sport. 
fairly  indict  the  tuna  Industrj . 
ucatlonal    programs,   uses   of 
lease  net  and  a  "backing  do^n 
to  assist  porpoises  to  escape. 
Is  taking  steps  to  reduce 

It  Is,  however,  the  intent  oi 
to  call  public  attention  to  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection 
continued  killing  of  porpoises 
is  being  made  to  see  what 
reduce  the  mortality. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  poln 
nation's   tuna   Industry   is   a 
ment  of  our  economy  with 
over  $600  million  annually,  anc 
at  some  $400  million. 

It  comes  down  to  the 
value  we  place  on  the 
world's    most    hlghly-intelllgekit 
and  historically  a  friendly  allj 

The  porpoise  has  no  multl 
lobby  to  speak  for  it  in 
choose  to  speak  out  for  it  in 
We  contend  that  the  world 
a  substitute  for  a  can  of  tuna , 
be  a  much  smaller,  colder, 
if  the  porpoise  were  decimate{l 

If  you  agree,  write  to  your 
in  Washington.  Tell  them  yo 
the  killings  of  porpoises 
after  interminable  studies 
and  pondered  in  committee 
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VA  PROMOTES  VOCATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  YOTJI H 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLD^ATER,  JR 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfeNTATlVES 

Monday,  April  9,   '973 


Speaker,  every 

a  fortuitous 

\Jfhich,    when 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
now  and  then  there  occm's 
coincidence    of    events, 
brought  together  in  the 
will  not  only  provide  solut 
lems  at  hand,  but  will 
even  beyond  those  solutions 

One  of  these  events  has 
happen  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  entered  into  an 
William  S.  Hart  High  School 
with  the  vocational  trainiti 
men.  The  project  got  underlay 
13. 

This  new  project 
earlier  venture  where  the 
tion  with  several  other 
agencies,  and  a  San  Jose  hi 
trict  had  a  program  of  training 
men  and  women  of  the 
Youth  Corps  in  repairing 
ing  single  family  residentikl 
The  San  Jose  project  wai 
successful. 

The  new  project  will  affcid 
work  experience  format  fo 
and,  perhaps  later  on,  younjg 
lected   from   socially   and 
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disadvantaged  backgroimds.  VA  makes 
available  precocities  acquired  from  de- 
faulted GI  loans,  and  the  young  men, 
working  under  skilled  supervision,  learn 
how  to  paint,  fix  floors,  and  make  minor 
repairs.  VA  also  pays  for  all  the  equip- 
ment and  materials.  Any  other  expenses 
are  being  borne  by  the  school  district 
The  participating  students  are  volim- 
teers. 

Based  on  earlier  experience,  the  new 
project  should  soon  become  a  beehive  of 
activity,  with  the  participating  students 
learning  basic  skills  and  the  care  and  use 
of  tools.  The  yoimg  men  can  be  expected 
to  work  enthusiastically  and  learn  quick- 
ly. 

In  the  San  Jose  project,  the  efforts 
and  energy  displayed  by  the  young  peo- 
ple was  infectious  and  the  neighborhood 
soon  saw  clean  up.  painting  and  other 
chores  being  performed  by  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  nearby  homes.  In  short, 
the  project  was  successful  in  all  respects 
and  there  should  be  no  need  to  expoimd 
upon  the  implications  of  social  gains. 
TTie  self  esteem  gained  by  the  students, 
the  useful  skills  acquired,  the  learning 
to  cooperate  with  others  in  a  useful  en- 
deavor, and  the  instilling  of  pride  in  the 
neighborhood  added  up  to  an  exercise  in 
good  citizenship. 

The  VA  anticipates  expanding  the  pro- 
gram to  other  school  districts  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  This  latest 
project  has  every  chance  of  success,  and, 
having  no  small  importance  in  such 
prospect  is  the  fact  that  skilled  super- 
vision will  always  be  present.  Mr.  Gordon 
Elliott.  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  VA 
Regional  Office,  has  had  first  hand 
knowledge  in  overseeing  such  programs, 
having  been  associated  with  the  San 
Francisco  VA  Regional  Office,  at  the  time 
of  the  San  Jose  project. 

The  VA  is  highly  enthused  about  the 
potential  afforded  by  such  projects  which 
afford  the  opportunity  of  being  a  par- 
ticipant in  activities  providing  for  public 
needs. 


MAN  CANNOT  LIVE  BY  BREAD 
ALONE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat 
boycott  has  inspired  Art  Buchwald.  who 
suggests  a  means  of  lowering  costs  of 
telephones,  gasoline,  and  electricity.  I  am 
sure  one  suggestion  is  just  as  sensible 
and/or  ridiculous  as  the  other. 

The  article  follows: 
Man  Cannot  Live  by  Bread  Alone 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

It  was  the  fifth  day  of  our  meat  boycott 
and  the  famUy  was  sitting  around  the  din- 
ing room  table  wiping  up  the  gravy  from 
the  cheese  and  ttirnip  casserole  that  my  wife 
had  prepared  for  us.  You  could  see  the  prid« 
in  the  children's  faces.  They  had  survived  al- 
most a  week  without  meat — and  they  knew 
they  had  struck  a  great  blow  for  lower  food 
prices. 

"I  don't  even  miss  meat,"  my  dauehter 
Jennifer  said. 

"I  don't  even  miss  chicken,"  my  daughter 
Connie  agreed. 
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My  son  Joel  said,  "The  voice  of  the  con- 
siuner  has  been  heard  in  the  land." 

"Then  you  all  agree,"  I  asked,  "that  boy- 
cotts are  the  best  way  of  showing  our  dis- 
content over  high  prices?" 

Everyone  agreed. 

"The  reason  I  raise  the  question,"  I  said 
"is  that  the  telephone  company  is  thinking 
of  doubling  the  price  of  a  call  from  10  to  20 
cents.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  and  I  think  if  they  do  it  we  should  boy- 
cott the  telephone  system." 

The  family  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  gone 
mad. 

"Boycott  the  telephone  company?"  Jen- 
nifer said.  "But  how  could  I  talk  to  my 
friends?" 

"You  could  viTite  them  letters,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"No  one  writes  anyone  letters  anymore," 
Connie  said. 

"Even  if  they  did,"  Joel  said,  "they'd  never 
be  delivered." 

My  wife,  who  never  knows  when  I'm  kid- 
ding, said,  "Are  you  serious  about  boycotting 
the  phone  company?" 

"Dead  serious,"  I  said.  "We've  got  to  bring 
them  to  their  knees.  We've  got  to  bring  the 
cost  of  a  telephone  call  down,  down,  down." 

"I  won't  do  it,"  Jennifer  shouted.  "I  won't 
give  up  the  telephone." 

"You  gave  up  meat,"  I  said. 

"Meat  is  Just  food."  she  shouted.  "The 
telephone  Is  my  life." 

Connie  yelled,  "We'd  die"  without  the  tele- 
phone." 

Joel  agreed.  "Man  has  to  communicate  by 
phone  or  his  ear  will  wither  away." 

My  wife  said,  "I'll  give  up  one  or  the 
other  but  I  won't  give  up  both  meat  and  the 
telephone." 

"Nevertheless."  I  said,  "if  we're  going  to 
stick  by  our  principles  we  will  have  to  boy- 
cott the  telephone  company.  Just  as  we  will 
have  to  boycott  the  gasoline  stations  when 
they  ral.se  the  price  of  gas." 

"Raise  the  price  of  gas?"  Joel  said.  "What 
am  I  going  to  do  with  my  car?" 

"Keep  it  in  the  garage  until  the  gasoline 
companies  see  the  error  of  their  ways." 

"How  do  I  get  to  school?"  Connie  said. 

"Take  the  bus." 

"What's  a  bus?"  Connie  demanded. 

"Dont  be  smart,"  I  said.  "If  we're  going 
to  give  up  meat  because  they  raised  the 
prices  on  us,  we're  going  to  give  up  the  tele- 
phone and  gasoline.  And  if  they  raise  elec- 
tricity  we'll  give  up   alrconditionlng." 

"But  we  have  to  have  alrconditionlng," 
Jennifer  said. 

"Look,  prices  are  going  up  on  everything. 
Why  should  we  Just  sock  it  to  the  farmer? 
If  we  really  want  our  voices  heard  we've  got 
to  sock  the  phone  company,  the  gasoline 
companies,  the  power  companies  and  anyone 
else  who  thinks  they  can  horse  around  with 
our  household  budget.  I  say  we're  either  In 
the  boycott  business  for  real  or  we  get  out  of 
it  altogether.  Now  what  do  you  say?" 

My  wife  sighed,  "111  order  a  pork  roast 
from  the  butcher  tomorrow  morning." 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
Jewry  remains  under  constant  attack 
and  harassment. 

At  present,  a  trial  is  taking  place  in 
Russia  involving -a  Soviet  Jew. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
trial  are  not  pleasant  nor  do  they  indi- 
cate a  relaxation  of  the  policy  of  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  information  follows : 
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Soviet  Jewry 

Isaac  Shkolnlk  is  a  Soviet  Jew.  He  sought 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  under  his  rights  guar- 
anteed by  article  13(2)  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory  and  which  states, 
"Every  person  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  return  to 
his  country." 

Today,  Isaac  Shkolnlk  is  standing  trial  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  charge  of  treason 
under  Article  64  of  the  Soviet  criminal  code. 
It  is  a  charge  punishable  by  death  or  by  10  to 
15  years  ln:prisonment  with  confiscation  of 
property  and  with  or  without  additional  exile 
for  2  to  5  years.  A  man  stands  condemned 
possibly  to  die  or  to  face  long  years  imprison- 
ment with  his  people  in  Israel.  His  trial  be- 
gan on  March  29. 

Isaac  Shkolnlk  Is  a  36  year  old  mechanic 
from  the  Ukrainian  city  of  Vinnitsa.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  daughter.  In  1966-1967 
Shkolnlk  made  friends  with  a  group  of 
Englishmen  who  were  working  at  a  neigh- 
boring chemical  plant  In  Vinnitsa  installing 
some  equipment  that  the  Soviets  had  pur- 
chased In  England.  The  Soviet  secret  police 
(the  KGB)  warned  him  not  to  become  too 
friendly  with  the  foreigners.  The  crime  of 
treason  was  eventually  based  on  the  claim 
that  the  visiting  card  of  one  of  the  British 
businessmen  was  found  in  Shkolnlk's  apart- 
ment and  thus  he  was  accused  of  "Industrial 
sabotage." 

Suspiciously,  it  was  not  until  July  17, 
1972  that  Isaac  Shkolnlk  was  arrested  .  .  . 
five  years  after  the  alleged  crimes,  and  only 
after  he  stated  his  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Originally,  he  was  charged  with  Article 
190  (slandering  the  Soviet  state  and  Social 
order).  Later,  the  charges  were  changed  to 
Article  64  (Treason),  and  Article  70  (anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda)  for  which 
Shkolnlk  faces  an  additional  sentence  of  up 
to  7  years  with  or  without  e.Mle  of  two  to 
five  years.  Jewish  sources  in  the  Soviet  Union 
pointed  out  that  Shkolnlk,  working  as  a  me- 
chanic, did  not  possess  eltlier  the  training 
or  the  oppcH^unlty  to  commit  the  offense 
with  which  he  was  charged.  Additionally,  his 
wife  asserts  that  her  husband  always  met  the 
Englishmen  in  completely  open  places. 

There  are  many  strange  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  trial.  As  evidence  of  his  "crime", 
the  KGB  confiscated  a  transistor  radio  which 
they  claimed  was  tuned  into  a  "hostile  sta- 
tion", the  Voice  of  America.  Additionally,  they 
cited  his  invitation  from  his  relatives  in 
Israel  to  Join  them  as  evidence  of  his  being 
guilty  of  the  "crimes".  Shkolnlk,  never  re- 
ceived his  invitation  because  it  was  confis- 
cated by  the  state.  Witnesses  were  called 
and  pressured  by  the  KGB  to  give  evidence 
of  the  accused  "antl-Sovlet  activities";  many 
were  threatened  with  dismissal  from  work 
or  charges  of  refusing  to  give  evidence  or  of 
giving  false  evidence,  if  they  did  not  coop- 
erate with  investigators.  When  he  was  first 
arrested,  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  him 
in  a  mental  hospital  for  these  "crimes".  When 
he  was  first  charged,  he  was  acctised  of 
spying  for  the  British.  Now  that  has  evidently 
been  changed  to  spying  for  the  Israelis.  The 
trial  is  actually  beUig  held  In  the  form  of 
a  military  tribunal.  It  Is  a  closed  trial  with 
his  own  family  being  barred  from  the  court- 
room. The  attorney  Mrs.  Shkolnlk  found  for 
her  husband  was  rejected  for  "not  having  ap- 
propriate credentials".  The  court  appointed 
an  attorney  for  her  husband's  defense  a 
man  who  formerly  served  as  a  prosecutor. 
His  attorney  has  been  complaining  bitterly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  defend  Shkolnlk  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  cooperate  and  admit 
his  guilt.  This  it  the  defense  of  a  man  on 
trial  for  his  life. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  one 
has  to  rethink  the  question  of  Increased 
trade  benefits  for  the  Soviets  very  seriously. 
Can  we  remain  silent  when  a  nation  is 
guilty  of  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NEW  ENGLAND 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION  AND  FOR 
RELATED  PURPOSES 


EXTENSIONS  O]    REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  is 
especially  essential  to  economic  growth 
since  general  revenue  sharing  is  only  in 
its  test  period,  special  revenue  sharing 
legislation  is  uncertain,  and  the  Rural 
Development  Act  cannot  be  fully  im- 
plemented for  a  number  of  months. 

The  section  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  that  is  o! 
special  importance  to  me  is  title  V,  which 
established  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission. 

Yet  it  has  become  clear  that  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  has  failed 
totally  to  accomplish  any  of  its  objec- 
tives. 

High  imemployment,  aging  industries 
and  astronomical  energy  costs  are  only  a 
few  examples  of  the  problems  that  have 
not  been  solved.  The  Commission  is  rid- 
dled with  overpaid  employees  who  v/ere 
appointed  to  its  staff  with  no  thought 
given  to  their  experience  or  competence. 
The  Commission  has  become  a  conven- 
ient vehicle  for  the  handing  out  of  ex- 
pensive rewards  for  political  favors. 

However,  I  feel  that  regionalism  is 
an  excellent  and  viable  concept  in  elim- 
inating the  economic  difficulties  which 
face  us  today. 

The  problems  of  New  England  are  not 
restricted  to  any  one  State.  They  are 
unique  to  the  region  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, I  believe  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  can  solve  this  fundamental 
crisis  which  confronts  us  If  the  follow- 
ing changes  are  made: 

First.  The  Executive  Committee  should 
be  required  to  approve  all  grants  and 
programs  of  the  Commission  and  all  ex- 
ecutive staff  appointments — $10,000  or 
more  and  salary; 

Second.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  should  be  man- 
dated; 

Third.  All  staff  appointees  must  pass 
appropriate  civil  service  examinations 
and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
civil  service  salaries;  and 

Fourth.  The  programs  approved  by  the 
Commission  must  be  geared  specifically 
to  improve  the  economic  development  of 
the  region  and  must  be  chosen  on  a  pri- 
ority rating  system. 

Fifth.  Congressmen  from  New  England 
must  become  more  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  the  back- 
ground of  the  Commission,  why  it  failed, 
and  expand  on  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  situation. 

BACKGROUND 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion— ^NERC — was  established  under  title 
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mission, we  allowed  it  to  d  eteriorate  into 
the  kind  of  organization  i ;  became. 
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for  the  kind  of  regional „.„, 

NERC  can  help  coordinat ;.  In  my  view, 
one  of  the  most  importan  functions  for 
the  Commission  is  to  encourage  the  at- 
traction of  growth  induitries  to  New 
England.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  has  already  laid  tl  le  groundwork 
by  identifying  the  kinds  of  industries 
that  would  contribute  U  the  region's 
economic  health.  The  Com  nission  should 
work  toward  creating  an  economic  cli- 
mate that  would  encoura  se  the  attrac- 
tion of  these  industries. 

This  effort  should  includi  i  programs  de- 
signed to  make  the  cost  of  energy  in  the 
region  more  competitive  rnth  other  re- 
gions of  the  country;  and  a  job  bank  with 
job  placement  and  manpower  training 
programs  to  coordinate  and  provide  the 
kinds  of  skills  needed  by  r  ew  industries. 
Other  ideas  the  Commissiim  might  con- 
cern itself  with  would  incl  ide  a  regional 
development  bank,  equaliiing  rail  rates 
as  compared  to  other  area  s  of  the  coun- 
ti-y,  strengthening  the  Nev  England  En- 
ergy Policy  Staff,  and  legis  lation  to  offer 
tax  breaks  for  firms  which  locate  in 
severely  depressed  areas. 

A  second  equally  important  area  the 
Commission  should  devote  its  resources 
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to  is  a  reglonwide  land  use  policy,  especi- 
ally a  coastal  zone  management  policy. 
One  of  New  England's  greatest  assets, 
both  from  an  aesthetic  and  economic 
viewpoint,  is  its  seacoast.  Any  program 
of  economic  expansion  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  equally  well-developed 
progrsun  of  environmental  protection 
and  land  managment. 

Last  March,  I  testified  before  your 
committee  on  the  New  England  economy. 
At  that  time,  I  stressed  the  need  for  an 
agency — like  NERC — one  that  could  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  numerous  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  groups  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  specific  goals. 

I  still  believe  we  need  that  kind  of 
agency  in  New  England.  New  England's 
economic  problems  are  unique.  We  are  at 
a  natural  economic  disadvantage  in  such 
areas  as  climate,  location  and  lack  of 
resources. 

For  example,  all  States  shared  in  the 
Nixon  recession  of  1970  and  most  are  now 
recovering  rapidly.  New  England's  eco- 
nomic recovery,  however,  is  proving  lag- 
gardly  at  best.  Although  the  national  un- 
employment rate  in  December  declined 
to  around  5  percent,  it  was  5.7  percent  in 
Connecticut,  6.4  in  Maine,  4.3  in  New 
Hampshire,  5.8  in  Rhode  Island,  and  6.1 
in  Vermont.  Massachusetts  had  the  high- 
est of  the  New  England  States  at  a  7.1 
unemployment  rate. 

New  England  has  the  highest  electrical 
costs  in  the  country.  Our  area  is  making 
gains  in  new  durable  industries — that  is, 
electrical  machinery,  scientific  instru- 
ments— at  a  rate  only  one-half  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  and  most  of 
these  are  on  the  precarious  base  of  Fed- 
eral purchases. 

But  New  England  can  and  must  be 
helped.  A  recent  study  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston  pointed  out  that 
right  now  New  England  enjoys  a  com- 
parative advantage  in  the  fields  of  pollu- 
tion control  devices,  biomedical  technol- 
ogy, and  the  computer  peripheral 
Industry. 

These  industries  have  one  thing  in 
common — they  are  unlike  traditional 
manufacturing  industries  which  manu- 
facture goods  primarily  bought  by  the  in- 
dividual consumer  for  their  individual 
needs.  The  products  they  help  produce 
are  called  social  goods  in  that  they  ben- 
efit the  whole  society  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual consumer. 

New  England- is  an  ideal  candidate  for 
regional  development.  It  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  United  States.  Three  States  are 
heavily  metropolitan,  three  States  are 
characterized  by  small  towns  in  a  rural 
setting.  The  region  suffers  from  all  of  the 
problems  that  affect  the  Nation  as  a 
j/hole.  Its  air  and  water  are  polluted  in 
many  aresis.  Its  inf rsistructure  is  growing 
obsolete — new  roads,  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems, port  facilities,  electric  generating 
units,  all  are  badly  needed.  There  is 
room  available  for  the  creation  of  new 
towns  to  relieve  urban  congestion.  And 
most  important,  there  is  a  highly  skilled 
labor  force  that  can  adopt  to  meet  these 
new  priorities. 

Only  an  intergovernmental  body,  op- 
erathig  with  a  broad  and  flexible 
mandate,  will  be  able  to  coordinate  the 
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activities  of  many  diverse  agencies,  gov- 
ernments, and  industries,  to  achieve 
meaningful  results. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  in 
the  management  and  operation  of  the 
Commission  for  it  to  be  truly  worthwhile. 
The  principle  fault  with  the  NERC  has 
been  a  lack  of  supervision  and  direction 
from  the  New  England  governors  and 
the  congressional  delegation.  These 
groups  must  play  a  more  active  role  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  NERC. 

We  must  devise  a  mechanism  to  iier- 
mit  and  encourage  congressional  input 
into  Commission  policy;  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  Commis- 
sion's position  with  the  committees  of 
Congress  responsible  for  its  authority 
and  appropriation. 

Finally,  all  staff  appointees  must  pass 
appropriate  civil  service  exams  and  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  civil  service 
salaries.  This  reform  should  increase  the 
technical  qualifications  of  the  staff  and 
make  their  pay  more  reasonable  and 
more  in  line  with  the  pay  of  similar  pro- 
fessionals elsewhere  in  society — thus 
making  the  Commission  staff  a  less  ap- 
pealing political  payoff. 

The  reforms  I  have  suggested  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Commission  in 
and  of  themselves.  To  reserve  the  down- 
ward trend  of  New  England's  economy  it 
in  necessary  that  the  public,  political,  and 
business  communities  become  aware  of 
and  accept  the  basic  concepts  on  which 
the  Commission  was  formed.  But  the  re- 
forms I  offer  will  create  the  opportunity 
of  a  more  productive  Regional  Commis- 
sion which  we  all  recognize  as  something 
that  is  sorely  needed. 


A  SHOT  OF  PENICILLIN  FOR 
OUR  SCHOOLS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
Dr.  Dale  Pamell,  Oregon  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  testified 
before  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  support  of  H.R.  5163,  a  bill 
I  introduced  March  5,  1973,  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Dr.  Pamell's 
statement  is  clear,  concise,  and  easily 
readable.  I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 
Statement  bt  De.  Dale  Pabnell 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  and  Distinguished  Guests: 

This  opportunity  to  comment  upon  HJl. 
5163  at  the  invitation  of  your  chairman  is 
much  appreciated.  I  am  happy  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  strongly  supporting  these  amend- 
ments to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  My  remarks 
are  based  upon  my  experiences  and  observa- 
tions as  a  father  of  five,  a  first  grade  teacher, 
teacher  and  administrator  at  other  levels, 
community  college  president,  sitate  superin- 
tendent, and  chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity.  (I  should  note  that  I  am  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  but  in  my 
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capacity  as  an  Individual  who  was  recently 
appointed  chairman  of  the  CouncU.) 

The  Introduction  to  Congressman  Quie's 
bill  has  a  self-contained  rationale  for  sup- 
porting this  measure:  It  really  says  It  all: 
H.R.  5163  would  "provide  for  a  more  con- 
certed and  individualized  attack  on  educa- 
tional disadvantage  based  upon  assessments 
of  educational  proficiency."  (Emphasis 
mine.) 

This  bill  would  do  for  educational  prob- 
lems what  penicillin  does  for  medical  prob- 
lems: it  would  strike  directly  at  the  source 
of  the  Infection  of  nonachlevement  In  the 
specific  and  absolutely  crucial  areas  of  read- 
ing and  mathematics.  The  original  Title  I  of 
ESEA  was  more  similar  to  aspirin  In  Its  ap- 
proach to  student  nonachlevement.  It  dif- 
fused medicine  In  terms  of  doses  of  doUars 
about  the  same  unspeclflc  way  In  which 
aspirin  "works" — sometimes  It  gets  to  the 
source  of  the  pain  and  sometimes  it  doesn't, 
and  nobody  really  Imows  why  or  how. 

No  one  underrates  the  value  of  aspirin,  and 
in  no  way  am  I  underestimating  the  value  of 
Title  I,  ESEA,  as  it  has  developed  over  the 
past  18  years.  However,  I  want  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  I  believe  this  nation  now  has 
reached  the  point  when  penclllln  is  Indicated 
In  the  form  of  H.R.  5163. 

Title  I  monies  have  brought  about  some 
noteworthy,  even  startling,  improvements  in 
public  and  private  schools.  The  record  shows 
that  students  did  make  grade  level  gains  In 
reading  and  language  arts  In  many  projects. 
Varying  degrees  of  success  in  improving  stu- 
dent self-concepts  and  attitudes  toward 
learning  are  reported.  Title  I  staff  can  cite 
case  history  after  case  history  of  Individual 
students  who  have  moved  from  stagnant  ed- 
ucational backwaters  to  clear  streams  of 
academic  success.  One  spectacular  success 
story  In  ovir  own  state  Involves  a  Title  I 
remedial  reading  program  In  a  big-city  high 
school  wherein  students  who  were  entering 
high  school  with  foiu-th-grade  reading  ability 
In  September  gained  four  years  in  six  weeks. 
For  many  this  is  the  first  academic  success 
of  their  lives  and  has  changed  their  whole 
attitude  toward  schooling.  According  to  a 
University  of  Oregon  expert  •  who  has  visited 
200  programs  In  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  one  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Portland  is  "the 
only  successful  high  school  remedial  read- 
ing program  I  have  seen."  The  rarity  of  such 
successful  programs  Is  in  Itself  an  Indict- 
ment of  the  educational  system's  tolerance 
for  nonachlevement  In  the  lower  grades  fol- 
lowed by  frequent  Inability  to  remediate  the 
problems  in  the  upper  grades.  Remediation 
Is  the  consequence  of  prior  fadlure:  instruc- 
tion should  be  preventive  so  remediation  as 
a  technique  is  not  needed.  H.R,  5163  provides 
the  tools  for  both  prevention  and  remedia- 
tion, as  I  wUl  show  later  on  In  this  discus- 
sion. 

Besides  the  individual  student  benefits 
derived  from  Title  I  projects  (whose  value  in 
human  terms  Is  Incalculable) ,  we  can  cite 
some  other  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the 
educational  system  as  a  whole.  Through  use 
of  EISEIA  funds  there  have  been  noticeable 
changes  for  the  better  in  teaching  practices 
within  many  schools  In  our  state.  Prograans, 
techniques,  materials,  and  staffing  patterns 
which  had  been  developed  In  Title  I  projects 
have  been  adapted  or  adopted  by  the  school 
districts.  These  changes  Include  more  In- 
dividualized ItLstructicn,  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scriptive teaching,  experience  approach  to 
learning,  use  of  teacher  aides  and  other  para- 
professionals,  and  additional  curricular  ac- 
tivities. Therefore,  we  salute  the  Imaginative 
pioneers  In  Congress,  In  education,  and 
among  the  American  public  who  created  and 
supported   the   Elementary   and    Secondary 


*  Dr.  Barbara  Batemein,  University  of  Ore- 
gon Department  of  Special  Education,  quoted 
m  The  Oregonian.  Portland.  March  13,  1972. 
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Education  Act  and  all  Ha  nunlflcations.  But, 
granting  th«  gratifying  Improvementa  Title  I 
has  brought  about,  let  ua  now  discuss  the 
logical  next  step:  the  further  Improvementa 
that  H.R.  S163  promlaes  to  bring  about. 

One  of  the  Important  things  we  have 
learned  from  our  experience  with  Title  I 
programs  and  compensatory  education  gen- 
erally is  that  the  scatter-gun  approach  to 
complex  problems  Is  not  enough.  This  ap- 
proach was  taken  because  the  performance 
objectives  were  fu^sy  and,  therefore,  the 
results  were  fuzzy.  Congress  never  really 
gave  clear  signals  as  to  what  was  expected. 
A  Boy  Scout  In  the  woods  knows  where  he's 
beaded.  If  he  doesnt,  he's  lost.  Account- 
ability was  not  built  into  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  degree 
possible. 

What  Is  accoxtntabUlty?  Accountability,  In 
education  is,  among  other  things,  an  attempt 
to  build  responsibility  Into  the  system  so 
that  It  cannot  be  avoided.  It  means  that  edu- 
cators should  be  answerable  to  parents  for 
how  effectively  their  children  are  being 
taught  and  answerable  to  taxpayers  for  how 
useftilly  their  money  Is  being  spent.  It  means 
an  end  to  passing  the  buck.  Some  educators 
fear  that  accountability  simply  means  pres- 
sure for  more  eftort  on  everybody's  part  to 
produce  results — heavier  workloads,  tighter 
controls,  and  the  like. 

Actually,  accountability  means  working 
smarter,  not  harder.  How  do  we  mobilize  re- 
sources for  most  effective  use?  How  do  we 
reorder  priorities  to  foctis  what  we  have  on 
the  big  problems?  How  do  we  pick  the  right 
problems  so  that  we  don't  go  rushing  off  to 
costly  solutions  or  gimmicks  that  don't  really 
fit  the  problem?  Most  of  the  pitfalls  center 
on  the  misunderstanding  and  misapplication 
of  measurement  and  evaluation.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  carefully  matching  the  available 
measurement  tools  to  the  objective  desired. 
Measurement  is  the  handmaiden  of  instruc- 
tion. Without  measurement  there  cannot  be 
evaluation.  Without  evaluation  there  cannot 
be  feedback.  Without  feedback  there  cannot 
be  good  knowledge  of  results.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  results  there  cannot  be  systenuitlc 
Improven^nt  in  learning.  To  make  schools 
accountable,  educators  must  determine  not 
only  to  whom  they  are  accountable,  but  for 
what  they  are  accountable.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
termine to  whom  schools  are  accountable: 
students,  parents,  taxpayers,  the  community, 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  It  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  determine  ex- 
actly for  what  schools  are  eiccountable,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  they 
are  succeeding. 

This  one  reason  why  I  support  H.R.  5163. 
This  bill  enables  Congress  to  give  clear  slg. 
nals  to  educators  as  to  those  areas  for  which 
schools  will  be  held  accountable.  It  will  re- 
quire us  to  zero-in  on  some  specific  targets. 
It  has  built-in  provisions  for  measurement, 
evaluation,  feedback,  and  Improvement  in 
learning — all  factors  that  make  accountabil- 
ity possible. 

A  most  significant  requirement  In  HH.  8163 
Is  testing  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen,  in  a  scientifically  valid 
cross-section  of  the  school-age  population,  to 
measure  their  performance  in  reading  and 
mathematics  in  terms  of  specific  criteria. 
This  is  the  measurement  necessary  to  diag- 
nosis. I  look  forward  with  great  anticipation 
to  the  hard  facts,  heretofore  only  guessed  at, 
which  such  measurement  wlH  produce  and 
which  we  must  have  before  we  can  be  held 
accountable  for  needed  Improvements  in  the 
teachlng-leamlng  business.  The  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  now  Is 
Involved  in  the  first  large-scale  effort  to  de- 
velop a  whole  series  of  criterion -based  test 
Items  of  individual  knowledge. 

I  am  sure  that  passage  of  H.R.  5163  will 
stimulate  great  progress  In  the  whole  field 
of  criterion-referenced  testing.  This  will 
enable  us  to  get  away  from  the  old  IQ  stereo- 
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types  rightfully  resented  by 
our  population.  I  would 
kinds  of  criteria  used  in  the 
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whole  concept  of  H.R.  5163 
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gettlng  process  and  for  seeiiig  taat  each  stu- 
dent has  access  to  whatever  special  materials 
or  help  be  needs  to  assure  that] there  are  no 
gaps  In  the  learning  process,  liiny  learning 
problems  arise  because  of  two  simple  facts: 
family  mobility  means  taiat  somJstudents  are 
not  physically  in  a  class  long  eniugh  to  learn 
and,  secondly,  mobility  create^  tremendous 
continuity  problems  and  gaps  in  the  learning 
cycle.  Perhaps  another  amendment  is  needed 
to  require  schooi  districts  to  ideptlfy  the  in- 
dividual responsible  for  assurii  continuity 
and  gap-filling  efforts  in  the  Tskill-gettlng 
process  for  each  student  as  pa»t  of  the  on- 
going diagnostic  work.  I 

My  approach  is  tJhat  each 
succeed  and  can  succeed.  If  ani 
the    school    has   failed    to    be 
enough,     creative    enough,    or  I 
enough  to  meet  the  child's  nee(L.  ....^  „^„_ 
tematlc  diagnosis  and  prescrlptiye  education 
there  are  no  legitimate  reasons  fcor  failure — 
only  excuses.  [ 

This  emphasis  on  prevention,  by  getting  at 
the  roots  of  a  problem,  also  leads  to  a  focus 
on  those  activities  that  wlU  avolfl  later  costly 
headaches.  This  means  greater  emphasis  on 
early  childhood  programs,  reading,  and  basic 
arithmetic.  Properly  Implemented,  such  pro- 
grams will  avoid  the  enormous  Inefficiencies 
created  at  later  stages  as  students  try  to 
catch  up  through  expensive  compensatory 
programs.  Success  at  earlier  stiges  in  basic 
skills  wUl  drastically  cut  the  wiste  involved 
in  millions  of  students  sitting  ii^  classes  and 
learning  little  or  nothing  because  they 
haven't  mastered  the  prerequisites  or  of  stu- 
dents going  through  material  deveral  times 
that  they  already  have  clearly  mastered.  The 
diagnostic  emphasis  of  aocoui^tablllty  will 
ensure  these  results.  I 

(intics  say  accountabUlty  sysfcms  put  too 
much  stress  on  basic  skills  that  are  easily 
measured.  Not  so.  We  emphaslzi  basic  skUls 
because  students  who  master  them  develop 
pride  and  a  positive  self-image, land  because 
they're  prerequisites  to  all  other  learning. 
Those  who  don't  master  themjare  doomed 
to  failure  and  the  destructive  seir-image  that 
goes  with  their  awareness  of  Jailure.  The 
basic  skills  are  essential  to  survival  in  our 
society— it  is  as  starkly  slmplii  as  that.  I 
have  long  held  that  a  basic  aim  of  education 
is  to  provide  students  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edges necessary  to  survive  in  th  b  main  roles 
each  wUl  have  In  life:  the  role  of  a  wage 
earner,  citizen,  consumer,  family  member, 
and  lifelong  learner  as  an  indiv:  dual. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that  teachers  did 
not  Invent  the  notion  of  failure.  Teachers 
did  not  create  (in  fact,  usuaUy  tppose)  poU- 
cles  that  permit  students  to  advi  ince  without 
mastering  skills  they  need  for  siibsequent 
steps.  The  responsibility  for  thise  problems 
rests  with  aU  segments  of  socle'  y.  Including 
Congress. 

Now,  with  H.R.  5163,  Congrea  can  give  us 
a  handle  on  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
education:  identifying  those  s'  udents  who 
have  not  mastered  the  basic  ski]  Is  of  reading 
and  mathematics  at  levels  to  b«  determined 
as  provided  In  this  legislation. 

The  second  major  reason  wty  I  support 
this  legislation  is  that,  for  the  arst  time  in 
the  nation's  history,  all  disadvi  utaged  stu- 
dents will  be  Included  under  the  terms  of 
HJl.  6163.  Equality  of  educatloi  lal  t^portu- 
nlty  to  develop  each  individual',  i  full  poten- 
tial is  a  noble  ideal.  But,  un(  er  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  I,  ESEA,  many  dl  sadvantageJ 
students  were  not  counted  when  a  school 
district's  eligibility  for  Title  I  f i  nds  was  de- 
termined. This  Is  because  Inccme  level  of 
families  as  Indicated  by  census  i  lata  was  the 
determinant  in  allocation  of  f u  ids  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  correct  cond  tions  which 
prevent  disadvantaged  students  from  learn- 
ing at  their  f  \U1  potential.  The  e  npbasls  was 
on  economic  poverty  rather  ttan  on  poor 
educational  achievement.  Perhaps  the  awk- 
ward fact  is  that  It  is  easier  to  measure  in- 
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come  than  to  measure  achievement.  But  we 
are  educators,  not  accotintants;  our  con- 
cern is  the  educational  development  of  the 
individual  child,  not  the  parent's  wage  scale. 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  data  show- 
ing the  correlation  of  family  Income  to  stu- 
dent performance  provides  sufficient  basis  for 
the  expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars.  Our 
own  experiences  in  the  classroom  give  us 
prima  facie  evidence  that  rich  middle-income 
children  can  be  as  disadvantaged  education- 
ally as  children  from  poverty-level  homes. 
This  is  simply  a  matter  of  human  observa- 
tion which  has  been  true  before  and  since 
the  prophet  said  in  Proverbs:  "Better  is  a 
poor  and  a  wise  child  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king."  If  our  goal  is  helping  every  child 
achieve,  the  unfairness  of  depriving  the  mid- 
dle-income students  with  disadvantages 
other  than  financial  is  as  inequitable  as  de- 
priving the  poor  because  they  are  poor. 

A  recent  study  of  schools  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, interestingly  enough,  told  how 
these  schools  raised  reading  levels  substan- 
tially in  spite  of  all  the  external  handicaps. 
The  study  said  these  schools  succeed  be- 
cause— 

They  have  strong  academic  leadership; 

They  expect  their  students  to  do  well; 

They  operate  In  a  purposeful  atmosphere 
and  make  learning  pleasurable: 

They  emphasize  reading  and  related  diag- 
nosis; and 

They  Individualize  instruction  and  evalu- 
ate student  progress  carefully. 

All  these  characteristics,  by  the  way,  should 
be  stressed  throughout  any  accountability 
system. 

At  any  rate,  we  should  not  be  confusing 
the  Issue  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  money 
alone  is  the  solution  to  better  education  for 
economically-deprived  students  or,  In  fact, 
for  racial  minority  students.  It  Is  true  that 
economic  deprivation  may  be  one  cause  of  a 
student's  lack  of  sufficient  environmental 
learning  experiences  to  enable  him  to  do 
well  in  school,  of  course,  but  again  we  should 
not  confuse  race  with  different  kinds  of  dep- 
rivation. 

Really,  the  beauty  of  H.R.  5163  is  that  the 
parent-income  factor,  the  race  factor,  the 
cultural  heritage  factor,  and  the  home  en- 
vironment factor  are  all  left  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  need  not  add  any  complications  or 
confusions  to  the  clean  simplicity  of  this 
legislation.  Essentially,  all  the  bill  does  Is  pro- 
vide the  machinery  and  the  money  to  find 
out  which  of  our  students  are  educationally 
disadvantaged  In  terms  of  their  abUlties  to 
read  and  compute  and  to  provide  programs  to 
Improve  those  abilities.  It  provides  for  pre- 
ventive measures  by  testing  students  In  the 
early  grades  and  giving  them  what  they  need, 
and  it  provides  remediation  for  students 
tested  and  found  wanting  In  the  upper 
grades.  The  only  qualification  for  students 
to  be  tested  is  that  they  be  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  inclusive.  They  can  be 
any  race  or  color,  any  income-level,  and  in 
public  or  private  schools.  The  program  will 
include  migrant.  non-English  speaking, 
mentally  handicapped,  physically  handi- 
capped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed.  In- 
stitutionalized neglected  or  delinquent  stu- 
dents. 

What  a  tremendous  leap  forward  this  will 
be  toward  America's  dream  of  universal  edu- 
cation! For  a  long  time,  America's  educa- 
tional system  was  largely  the  captive  of  the 
academically  elite  with  everyone  else  getting 
second  best.  Lately,  we  have  been  spending 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  try  to  enable  some 
segments  of  the  population  to  "catch  up" — 
the  poor,  the  migrant,  the  Black.  With  Hit. 
5163  we  will  be  making  the  first-ever  nation- 
wide attempt  to  reach  all  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  acquire  those  basic  skills  needed  for 
survival. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  state  again  my  sup- 
port, with  the  amendments  I  have  suggested, 
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for  HJl.  5163.  Finally,  Instead  of  dispensing 
another  bottle  of  aspirin  for  America's  major 
educational  problem — the  child  who  cannot 
read  or  compute  adequately — Congress  has 
the  shining  opportunity  to  prescribe  a  heal- 
ing shot  of  penicUlin  right  when  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  CAN  BE  ALLEVI- 
ATED—BUT ONLY  IF  INCENTIVES 
ARE  ADEQUATE  TO  ENCOURAGE 
MORE  PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  AND 
GAS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   'TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  emotional 
outbursts  and  the  search  for  scapegoats 
will  not  and  cannot  solve  the  develop- 
ing energy  crisis.  We  have  arrived  at  that 
point  where  we  must  face  up  to  reali- 
ties, examine  the  facts,  remove  the  road- 
blocks, and  take  those  steps  which  can 
be  expected  to  cause  more  oil  and  gas  to 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

Energy  is  the  basis  for  all  man's  eco- 
nomic— and  much  of  his  social — progress. 
This  Is  particularly  true  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  availability  of 
"cheap"  energy  has  created  the  industrial 
growth  and  aflBuence  that  has  made  this 
country  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 
And,  at  least  partly,  that  eneVgy  avail- 
ability has  enabled  this  Nation  to  pro- 
gress within  the  framework  of  a  competi- 
tive, free  enterprise  society — a  society 
which,  for  all  of  its  shortcomings — rep- 
resents the  freest  expression  of  modem 
man's  right  to  economic  independence. 

Today,  however,  the  very  structure  of 
our  society  is  threatened — not  by  an  out- 
side force  attacking  our  borders — ^but  by 
a  lack  of  planning  in  the  development 
of  our  energy  resources.  We  are  facing 
a  serious— Indeed,  a  possibly  catastrophic 
energy  crisis. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  this  Nation  with- 
out energy — factories  closed,  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  without  employ- 
ment, produce  going  to  waste  on  our 
farms  for  lack  of  transportation,  hos- 
pitals and  schools  dark.  It  is  a  frighten- 
ing picture— and,  hopefully,  it  will  never 
become  a  reality.  But  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  disaster  could  happen?  I  ask  you 
to  judge  for  yourselves. 

Certainly  many  of  our  people  are  con- 
cerned— genuinely  concerned — that  this 
possibility  does  exist.  Letters  from  con- 
stituents are  coming  into  my  oflBce  In 
increasing  numbers.  They  express  fear 
that — unless  prompt  action  is  taken — 
they  will  not  have  the  gasoline  to  run 
their  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors;  that 
their  homes  may  have  to  go  unheated; 
or  that  their  income  may  be  cut  off, 
because  of  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
fuel  shortages.  These  are  not  crank  let- 
ters. They  are  pleas  from  responsible 
businessmen  and  fellow  citizens  for  their 
Government  to  take  decisive  action,  be- 
fore such  a  catastrophe  does  become  a 
reality. 

For  years  now,  I — and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress — ^have  been  warn- 
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ing  that  just  such  a  crisis  could  occur. 
But  our  warnings  have  gone  unheeded. 

Nor  have  the  warnings  of  responsible 
spokesmen  in  the  energy  industries  been 
heard — or,  when  they  were,  their  con- 
cern was  attributed  to  selfish  reasons, 
not  to  sincere  interest  in  preventing  fuel 
shortages.  The  results  have  been  both 
predictable  and  inevitable. 

Our  national  energy  policy — If  the 
conflicting  actions  taken  by  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies  could  be  construed  as 
a  "policy"  at  all — has  increased  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  energy  crisis.  The 
hodgepodge  of  conflicting  governmental 
decisions  affecting  America's  energy  in- 
dustries and  their  ability  to  meet  energy 
demands  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  petroleum  industry. 

WHEN     OUK    TEOtTBLES     BEGAN 

Where  did  it  all  begin?  It  is  hard  to 
pinpoint  an  exact  date  but,  certainly, 
the  historic — and  highly  controversial — 
judgment  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Phillips'  case  was  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  present  energy  shortfall. 
As  I  stated  at  the  time,  the  decision  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  regulate  natural  gas  producers  by  set- 
ting the  wellhead  price  of  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce,  would  have  an  exceed- 
ingly adverse  effect  on  gas  production 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  logical 
then — and  it  is  logical  today — that  re- 
stricting the  profits  of  the  gas  producers 
to  an  unreasonably  low  level  would  dis- 
courage investment  in  natural  gas  opera- 
tions from  exploration  through  market- 
ing. You  can  see  the  results. 

In  1954,  the  year  of  the  landmark  rul- 
ing, domestic  proved  gas  reserves  were 
equal  to  almost  23  times  production.  By 
the  end  of  1972,  proved  gas  reserves — 
exclusive  of  Alaska's  North  Slope — were 
down  to  eight  times  last  year's  produc- 
tion. When  the  price/cost  squeeze  began 
to  be  felt  2  years  after  that  ill-advised  de- 
cision, exploratory  drilling  was  at  its  peak 
in  the  United  States.  In  1956,  16,200  such 
wells  were  drilled  here.  Beginning  with 
the  following  year,  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  began  to  fall  off;  and,  in  1971, 
only  6,900  exploratory  wells  were  drilled. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  natural  gas — it  was 
felt  even  in  parts  of  Texas,  where  oil  and 
gas  production  is  a  major  industry.  But, 
apparently,  some  people  still  do  not — or 
will  not  try  to — understand  that  the  ar- 
tificially low  wellhead  price  of  gas  is  the 
major  reason  for  these  shortages.  The 
evidence  is  there,  for  everyone  who  will 
take  the  time  to  look  at  it.  Last  year,  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise  in  wellhead  prices 
of  gas  by  the  FPC,  there  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  exploratory 
wells  drilled,  but  the  total  in  1972  was 
still  well  below  50  percent  of  the  record 
1956  number. 

Now  you  would  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment— and  I  mean  by  that  all  three 
branches — executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial— could  arrive  at  a  sound  and  direct 
conclusion  from  the  decline  in  reserves 
and  drilling.  That  conclusion  could  only 
be:  we  need  to  encourage  the  petroleum 
industry  in  its  search  for  and  production 
of  the  oil  and  gas  our  citizens  desperately 
need.  Right?  WeU  let  us  see  what  did 
happen. 
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In  1969,  In  the  face  of  a  growing  en- 
ergy shortfall,  the  Congress  slashed  the 
percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil  and 
gas  from  27  Vi  to  22  percent.  In  addition, 
the  so-called  minimiun  tax  on  tax  pref- 
erences became  law.  and — with  other 
changes  in  the  tax  structure — Congress 
added  $500  million  annually  to  the  pe- 
troleum industry's  Federal  tax  burden. 
That  is  about  the  cost  of  5,000  explora- 
tory wells. 

I  was  apF>aUed  by  that  action.  It  was 
clearly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
At  a  time  when  we  should  have  been 
working  hard  with  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
tries to  help  them  meet  consimier  needs. 
Congress  took — instead — actions  to  dis- 
courage investment  in  petroleum  activi- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  Ironic  that,  in  an  age 
when  we  can  "take  a  giant  step  forward 
for  mankind"  on  the  Moon,  we  took  a 
giant  step  backward  for  our  fellow 
Americans  on  earth. 

PEECISELY     WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

Fortunately,  that  step  backwards  is  not 
irreversible.  We  can  act  now — and  I  em- 
phasize now,  for  time  is  quickly  nmning 
out — to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past.  It 
will  mean,  however,  that  all  of  us— in 
Congress,  the  julministration,  the  courts, 
industry,  and  in  private  life — must  re- 
evaluate our  thinking  in  national  inter- 
est terms.  There  is  no  longer  time  for 
provincial  thinking. 

Government,  for  its  part,  must  estab- 
lish coherent,  coordinated,  and  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policies.  And 
these  policies  must  be  designed  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  search  for 
additional  conventional  energy  reserves, 
and  to  develop  the  new  energy  forms  we 
will  need  in  the  years  to  come.  It  means 
that  Goverrunent  must  remove  the  road- 
blocks that  are  slowing — and,  in  some 
cases,  preventing— our  energy  industries 
from  meeting  consumer  demands.  For  ex- 
ample, such  policies  should: 

Balance  the  protection  of  our  enviion- 
ment  and  the  energy  needs  of  America. 
This  does  not  mean  we  have  to  sacrifice 
one  for  the  other.  But  it  does  call  for 
air,  water  and  land  conservation  stand- 
ards which  are  realistic.  It  would  not  do 
us  much  good,  if  we  were  to  "save"  the 
ecology,  and  destroy  our  abiUty  to  meet 
economic,  social  and  environmental  goals. 
Both  energy  and  the  environment  are 
important — and  we  need  people  who  rec- 
ognize that,  and  will  speak  out.  But,  we 
must  not  let  the  few  environmental  ex- 
tremists dominate  the  dialog. 

Get  our  energy  industries  out  of  the 
stalemate  that  the  dead  hand  of  govern- 
ment control  has  created.  Let  us  get  on 
with  actions  that  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline:  open 
up  the  great  potential  of  our  offshore 
resources  to  systematic  and  substantial 
development;  adopt  policies  allowing 
multiple  use  of  our  lands,  where  the  pub- 
he  benefit  warrants ;  and  open  our  coastal 
and  inland  areas  for  needed  construc- 
tion of  vital  deepwater  ports,  storage 
areas,  pipelines,  and  refineries. 

Deregulate  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  I  take  no  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing my  warnings  about  the  outcome  of 
Federal  pricing  of  natural  gas  come  true. 
The  American  people  have  suffered  too 
long  already  from  the  shortsightedness 
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of  such  pricing.  Congress  n  lust  act  now  to 
correct  this  most  unfortui  late  situation. 

Reevaluate  our  tax  stiucture  In  the 
light  of  energy  needs,  to  in  :lude  tax  poli- 
cies which  make  investm«nt  in  our  en- 
ergy industries  attractive  1  o  capital  mar- 
kets, and  which  permit  pr  >fit  levels  that 
encourage  expansion  of  e:  ploration  and 
development  activities  by  energy  indus- 
ti-y  companies. 

Encourage  and  assist  ir  research  and 
development  of  nonconvei  itional  energy 
sources,  in  cooperation  rtth — ^but  not 
preempting — the  work  o  the  private 
sector. 

And  the  public,  for  iti  part,  should 
strive  to  use  our  limited  en  ergy  resources 
wisely  and  efficiently- in  t  leir  homes,  by 
proper  insulation;  in  the  r  use  of  per- 
sonal vehicles,  by  develop!]  ig  better  driv- 
ing habits,  and  keeping  their  vehicles  cor- 
rectly tuned;  and  in  usina  public  trans- 
portation, where  mass  transit  is  feasible. 
Other  economies  could  be  achieved  in 
agriculture,  business,  and  Govei-nment. 
And  all  of  these  are  import  mt.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  thes!  economies — 
commendable  as  they  a)  e — cannot  be 
considered  a  substitute  to  c  evelopment  of 
potential  energy  resources 

It  will  take  more — much  more — oil  and 
gas  to  meet  the  demands  of  oiu-  people 
in  the  years  ahead.  Righi  now,  we  are 
using  daily — on  the  av(  rage — 3  gal- 
lons of  oil  and  300  cubic  f  ^t  of  natural 
gas  for  every  man,  woman ,  and  child  in 
these  United  States.  As  w<  strive  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  disadva  ntaged  in  this 
Nation,  and  to  meet  our  (nvironmental 
goals,  that  use  will  necess  irily  increase. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  overt  ependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply —  mports  which 
could  be  interrupted  for  n  ilitary  or  po- 
litical reasons,  imports  wh  ch  will  result 
in  an  even  greater  deficit  a  our  balance 
of  trade — we  must  undert  ike  an  imme- 
diate and  extensive  progr  im  of  energy 
development  here  at  hone.  We  have 
waited  long  enough  to  i  ecognize  this 
need.  Now  let  us  get  on  wit  i  the  job. 


PROPOSED  EDUCATIOI*    CUTBACKS 
WILL  SEVERELY  HU  IT  GUAM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP   GTTAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREftENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Sp  ;aker, 
half  of  the  American  citiz  »ns 
I  rise  to  voice  my  disapproval 
Department  of  Health 
Welfare's   proposed   plans 
many  vital  programs  from 
tary  and  Secondary  Educ 
to  severely  lower  funding 
eluding  the  Aid  to  Federilly 
School  Districts  Act.  Shoifd 
forts  take  place,  Guam's 
vide  an  acceptable  level  of 
our    over     26,000     students 
gravely  endangered.  In 
creasing  complexity  of  oui 
country  cannot  afford  to  be 
on    our    children's    e 
ingly,  I  recently  was  pleaied 
in  support  of  Chairman  <  arl 
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bill,  H.R.  69,  which  authoriies  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Educatiofc,  and  Wel- 
fare to  continue  all  ESEA  programs  at 
their  present  level  of  funding  which 
Congress  ordered  in  earlier  |neasures.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  text 
of  my  statement  in  suppor;  of  H.R.  69 
before  the  House  Committej  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

In   Suppoet   of  Hja.   69.  ESE^    Amendment 

AND  Extension  Acr 

(By  Antonio  B.  Wok  Pat) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Territory  of  Gua  n's  first  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  Ho  ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  honored  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  testifying  today  In  support  of  H.R. 
69,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extent  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  i  ict. 

As  I  know  that  other  Membe  s  of  Congress 
wish  to  testify  on  this  measure,  and  as  I  know 
most  of  you  are  famUlar  with  he  geography 
of  Guam,  I  wUl  not  take  your  time  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  our  hlsi  ory.  It  Is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Ciiam  is  froud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  thU  great  couni  ry  since  1898, 
and  that  the  American  cltlz(  ns  of  Guam 
share  a  common  concern  with  |  larents  every- 
where that  our  children  will  re  :elve  a  decent 
education.  It  Is  this  concern  oier  the  future 
of  our  public  school  systems  tiat  brings  us 
here  today,  of  course.  In  past  yf  ars,  the  legis- 
lation which  came  from  this  C  smmittee  has 
assured  many  students  across  the  nation  of 
a  quality  education.  As  a  forme  r  teacher  and 
principal  on  Guam.  I  speak  from  first-hand 
knowledge  when  I  say  that  wltl  tout  substan- 
tial Federal  aid  our  schools  on  Guam  would 
still  be  woefully  lacking  in  muiy  areas. 

Now  it  seems,  however,  that  t  aere  are  some 
within  the  present  Adminlstra  ;ion  who  feel 
that  Congress  has  been  too  fr» !  with  educa- 
tional funtls — too  quick,  as  it  were,  to  al- 
locate funds  to  improve  the  education  of 
that  most  cherished  asset — ou)   chlltiren. 

Personally,  I  cannot  lmagin<  a  more  im- 
portant national  priority  than  jroviding  fu- 
ture generations  with  the  b<  st  education 
possible.  But  a  glance  at  the  F  sderal  educa- 
tion budget  proposals  for  Fiscal  1974  reveals 
that  many  programs  which  lAve  done  so 
much  to  improve  education  in  this  country 
are  going  to  be  eliminated  unless  Congress 
acts  sfxm.  As  this  Committee  kj  lows,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  proposed  to  reduce  funding  or  entirely 
eliminate  a  number  of  excellem  programs  in 
elementary  education.  Among  these  are  aid 
to  libraries,  aid  to  strengthen  litate  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  for  public  kihool  equip- 
ment, ESEA  Title  V,  aid  to  SUt ;  educational 
management,  and  many  others.  SEW  has  also 
issued  new  regulations  which  will  greatly 
decrease  Federal  payments  urder  the  Im- 
pacted School  Districts  prcgrau  i. 

My  frlentls,  I  am  frankly  concerned  over 
the  potentially  destructive  iny  act  that  the 
proposed  cuts  might  have  in  Guam's  future 
education  budgets.  Because  ol  our  unique 
status  as  a  Territory,  rather  th  in  a  State  of 
the  Union,  Guam's  share  of  lederal  funds 
has  always  been  on  the  minim  sil  side.  Most 
legislation  allocates  the  Territoi  ies  a  set  per- 
centage of  the  overaji  funding,  and  this 
amount  is  usually  dispensed  at  i  he  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

In  some  instances,  Guam's  sn-  aller  popula- 
tion does  not  generate  funding  -equlrements 
greater  than  that  which  we  wov  Id  receive.  In 
many  other  programs,  howerer,  Guam's 
problem  is  Identical  with  larger  urban  areas  : 
we  just  do  not  have  enough  lederal  funds 
coming  in  and  there  Is  not  sufficient  local 
revenue  to  do  the  Job.  Any  adlltlonal  cut- 
back In  the  scale  proposed  bj  HEW  could 
well  be  disastrous  for  us. 

There  are  several  other  factor  i  which  com- 
pound Guam's  difficulties  In  the  area  of  edu- 
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cation.  First,  we  are  still  in  the  process  of 
building  a  modem  school  system.  For  many 
years,  the  Territory  was  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Although  this  problem 
has  largely  been  eliminated  in  recent  years, 
it  will  take  time  and  money  for  Guam  and 
other  outlying  American  areas  to  catch  up 
with  mainland  scht>ol  systems. 

Another  stumbling  block  to  establishing  a 
comprehensive  school  system  in  the  Island  is 
the  large  percentage  of  our  students  who  are 
dependents  of  military  or  civil  service  per- 
sonnel associated  with  Guam's  military  bases. 
At  present,  these  students  number  over  one- 
third  of  our  approximately  26,000  students. 
For  years,  Guam  has  been  receiving  substan- 
tial sums  for  these  students  under  the  Fed- 
eral Impacted  School  Districts  program.  In 
Fiscal  1972,  for  example,  Guam's  total  share 
was  $2.35  million. 

Then,  last  year,  HEW  issued  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  certain  type  "B"  cate- 
gory students,  that  is,  those  whose  parents 
live  off-base,  and  Guam's  allotment  fell  to 
$1.8  million  for  FY  1973.  Under  the  Admin- 
istration's Education  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram. I  am  told  by  HEW  officials  that  "B" 
category  aid  would  be  entirely  eliminated, 
thus  driving  Territorial  funding  down  to 
$1.6  mUllon  or  lower  for  Fiscal  1974!  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  military  depend- 
ents entering  our  school  system  continues  to 
waiver. 

Although  these  funds  help  us  provide  de- 
cent schooling  for  these  young  people,  the 
Federal  Impact  Aid  stUl  does  not  meet  the 
entire  cost  of  educatmg  them,  I  am  told  by 
Government  of  Guam  officials.  And  since 
Guam  must  meet  mainland  standards  of  edu- 
cation if  these  students,  as  well  as  our  local 
young  people,  are  to  continue  on  with  their 
education,  a  significant  decrease  In  Impact 
Aid  would  certainly  create  fiscal  havoc  with 
oiur  Territorial  education  plans.  Simply 
stated,  unless  these  funds  are  restored,  the 
Governor  of  Guam  said  in  a  telegram  to  me, 
and  I  quote, 

"It  will  be  impossible  for  our  Territorial 
Government  to  provide  continued  educa- 
tional support  for  these  students  at  accepta- 
ble maintenance  level  standards." 

The  Governor  goes  on  to  say  that  the  de- 
crease in  fundmg  "wlU  necessitate  fewer 
teachers,  instructional  materials,  and  the 
capital  improvements  necessary  to  meet 
school  enrollment  increases." 

The  same  danger  is  evident  with  the  possi- 
bility of  cuts  in  other  ESEA  programs.  Dr. 
Katherine  Aguon,  our  Director  of  Education, 
and  I  might  add  Guam's  first  woman  Ph.  D., 
wrote  to  her  letter  to  me  that  "the  programs 
engendered  have  had  an  irreversible  impact 
on  strengthentog  both  the  "kind  and  quality' 
of  education  within  our  system.  No  doubt," 
she  adds,  "to  suspend  and/or  terminate  this 
assistance  at  this  time  would  only  frustrate 
our  search  for  relevant  education  for  our 
children." 

The  exact  amount  Guam  stands  to  lose  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  As  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, our  funding  under  formula  grant  pro- 
grams is  not  constant;  the  amounts  vary,  de- 
pending on  overall  program  allocations  and 
our  success  In  convlncmg  Federal  officials  of 
our  requirements.  Some  indication  is  evi- 
dent, however,  Ui  a  table  of  statistics  regard- 
ing HEW's  FY  1974  budget  as  It  applies  to 
Guam.  For  the  Information  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  now  present  a  copy  of  the  budget  tables. 
As  you  will  see,  Guam's  funding  to  many 
programs  will  be  ended  starting  next  year. 
For  example,  in.  the  category  of  grants  to 
strengthen  State  departments,  we  received 
during  the  current  year  $79,000  under  part  A 
of  the  program,  and  $17,000  for  Comprehen- 
sive Plannmg  and  Evaluation.  Durmg  Fiscal 
1974,  we  will  receive  nothing.  Equally  dis- 
tressing is  the  stifling  of  library  funds.  Guam 
received  a  total  of  $131,000  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  period  for  all  phases  of  the  ESEA 
Title  II  Library  Resources  program.  Next  year, 
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ovir  total  will  again  be  zero.  Where  we  shall 
obtain  the  money  to  purchase  books  for  our 
students  is  bard  to  imagine. 

Of  those  programs  which  the  Department 
has  scheduled  to  be  included  in  Education 
Revenue  Sharing,  here,  too,  Guam's  level  of 
funding  is  in  doubt.  Although  I  have  asked 
HEW  to  provide  me  with  accurate  figures 
for  the  Territory,  none  were  forthcoming. 
My  staff  was  told  that  our  aUocatlons  were 
not  yet  calculated.  But  with  a  bill  that  re- 
quests funding  for  fewer  programs,  I  believe 
that  our  fear  for  the  futtu-e  is  well-founded. 

To  summarize,  then:  the  factors  which  I 
have  Jtist  mentioned,  together  with  the 
higher  cost  of  doing  almost  anything  on 
Guam  due  to  our  considerable  distance  from 
the  mainland,  make  it  Imperative  for  this 
Committee  and  the  Congress  to  prevent  any 
further  reductions  In  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  therefore  urge  you  to  support  HJl.  69 
for  the  welfare  of  our  school  system  on  Guam 
and  for  the  future  of  all  our  children. 

Thank  you. 
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pay  any  compensation  to  ITT,"  Mills  said. 
"OPIC  wUl  then  succeed  to  an  appropriate 
portion  of  ITT's  rights  of  recovery  from  the 
Government  of  Chile,  and  OPIC  will  pursue 
those  rights  vigorously." 

Describing  OPIC's  handling  of  claims  by 
US.  Investors  In  Chile,  Mr.  Mills  noted  that 
during  the  last  2>^  years,  18  claims  have  been 
filed  with  OPIC,  14  for  expropriation  and 
four  for  the  inability  of  the  Investor  to  con- 
vert local  currency  into  dollars.  Investors  in- 
sured by  OPIC  have  received  more  than  $80 
million  to  date  resolving  five  of  these  claims, 
and  two  other  claims  Involving  approxi- 
mately $26  million  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  between  the  investors  and  the  Chilean 
Government  with  the  assistance  of  OPIC 
guaranties.  Nine  claims  are  still  being  proc- 
essed. One  claim  other  than  ITT's  is  in  dis- 
pute. 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  to- 
day denied  a  $92.5  million  insurance 
claim  by  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  resulting  from  the 
expropriation  of  its  properties  in  Chile. 
OPIC  denied  the  claim  because  of  an 
alleged  failure  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
P£iny  to  fully  comply  with  provisions  of 
its  insurance  contracts.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  insurance  contracts  ITT  has  the 
right  to  submit  the  denial  to  arbitration. 

The  full  text  of  OPIC's  press  release 
on  this  decision  follows: 
OPIC  Denies  $92.5  Million  ITT  Chilean 
Claim 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  9. — The  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  an- 
nounced today  that,  because  of  non-compli- 
ance with  contractual  obligations,  it  has  de- 
nied the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  (ITT)  insurance  claim  of 
$92.5  million  In  connection  with  the  expro- 
priation of  the  Chile  Telephone  Company. 
This  decision  was  made  today  by  the  OPIC 
Board  of  Directors.  It  is  understood  that  ITT 
will  exercise  Its  contractual  right  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration. 

Bradford  Mills,  president  of  OPIC,  the  VS. 
Government  Corporation  which  insures 
against  political  risks  of  investment  in  de- 
veloping countries,  said  that  OPIC  had  ad- 
vised ITT  today  of  the  decision  in  the  case. 
Mills  said,  "ITT  failed  to  comply  with  its 
obligation  under  the  OPIC  contracts  to  dis- 
close material  information  to  OPIC.  In  addi- 
tion, ITT  increased  OPIC's  risk  of  loss  by 
failing  to  preserve  administrative  remedies  as 
required  by  the  contracts,  and  by  falling  to 
protect  OPIC's  interest  as  a  potential  suc- 
cessor to  ITT's  rights." 

Since  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, Mr.  Mills  said  that  OPIC  wUl  make 
no  further  public  comment  on  the  issues  In 
the  case. 

Mr.  Mills  emphasized  that  OPIC's  decision 
results  froni  ITT's  non-compliance  with  spe- 
cific contractual  obligations,  and  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  international  legal  right 
of  ITT  to  receive  prompt,  adequate  and  effec- 
tive compensation  from  the  Government  of 
Chile  for  its  Interest  in  the  Chile  Telephone 
Company.  "If  OPIC  is  ultimately  required  to 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  PURE  FOOD 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pressing  need  for  pure  food  legislation 
has  again  been  brought  out  by  two  recent 
incidents  of  contamination  in  canned 
foods. 

In  the  first  incident,  contaminated 
tunafish  packed  by  the  Star  Kist  Co. 
caused  ftxjd  poisoning  for  at  least  232 
consumers.  Although  Star  Kist's  adver- 
tising would  have  consumers  believe 
that  "only  the  finest  tuna  can  be  con- 
sidered by  Star  Kist,"  this  case  demon- 
strates an  enormous  gap  between  the 
company's  public  relations  image  and  its 
fot)d  processing  realities.  According  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration^he 
fish  was  so  badly  spoiled  at  the  tfine  it 
was  canned  that  a  trained  inspector 
could  have  smelled  the  decomposition. 
Apparently,  the  inferior  "Charlie  Tuna" 
who  is  continually  rejected  for  canning 
in  Star  Kist's  advertisements  finally 
made  it  onto  the  Nation's  supermarket 
shelves. 

The  second  incident  took  place  in  New 
York  State,  when  botulism  contamina- 
tion was  discovered  in  a  shipment  of 
carmed  mushrooms  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  use  by  the  U.S.  military.  Mush- 
rooms prepared  for  the  civilian  market 
by  that  company  were  shipped  through- 
out New  York  State,  mcluding  the  Bronx, 
and  they  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  recall  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
93d  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  323,  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  re- 
quire strict  licensing  and  inspection  pro- 
cedures for  food  processors  in  an  effort 
to  upgrade  the  level  of  sanitation  in  the 
American  food -processing  industry. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  and  highly  capable 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Paul 
Rogers,  is  presently  confronted  with  a 
packed  schedule  of  legiclation  and  hear- 
ings in  other  areas  of  national  health. 
However,  I  hope  that  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity Mr.  Rogers'  subcommittee  will 
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hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive imperatives  for  the  food-processing 
industi-y  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  an  effort  to  provide  increased 
consumer  protection. 

Two  articles  from  the  New  York  Post 
describing  the  recent  food  contamination 
incidents  follow : 

Tuna  Pound  Tainted  in  Canning 
(By  G.  David  Wallace) 
Washington. — Two  lots  of  Star  Klst  tuna 
that  sickened  more  than  200  persons  before 
It  was  recalled  were  rotten  at  the  time  they 
were  canned,  a  government  Investigation  has 
disclosed. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  said 
yesterday  that  Star  Kist  packed  the  fish  at  its 
American  Samoa  plant. 

Cesar  Roy  of  the  FDA's  office  of  compliance 
said  in  an  Interview  that  the  fish  was  so  de- 
composed that  a  trained  Inspector  would 
have  been  able  to  smell  it. 

Asked  about  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Thomas  Virgil,  manager  of  marketing 
for  Star  Kist,  said:  "We  have  all  kinds  of 
quality  control.  How  that  occurred  we  don't 
know." 

Star  Kist.  a  subsidiary  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
recalled  nearly  173.000  cans  of  tuna  fish  cod- 
ed GD417  and  419  in  February  alter  consum- 
ers who  ate  it  reported  that  it  made  them 
sick. 

The  National  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter, which  keeps  track  of  food-borne  Illness, 
counted  232  instances  of  what  it  considers 
confirmed  food  poisoning  due  to  the  tuna. 

The  NCDC  said  none  of  the  victims  re- 
quired hospitalization  and  most  reported 
their  sickness  lasted  a  few  hours. 

Tlie  reports  forwarded  to  NCDC  listed  com- 
mon reaction  to  the  poison  scrombotoxin — 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth.  hi\e-like 
skin  eruptions,  cramps  and  headache. 

Scrombotoxin  la  produced  by  bacteria 
which  multiply  in  the  fish  once  decomposi- 
tion begins.  Cooking  during  the  canning 
process  kills  th»  bacteria  but  does  not  de- 
stroy the  toxin. 

MI7SKRODMS  Recalled — F*ind  Botulism 
An  upstate  packing  company  is  recalling 
hundreds  of  cases  of  mushrooms  distributed 
to  supermarkets  and  food  wholesalers 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  The  recall 
began  after  federal  inspectors  discovered  bot- 
ulism contamination  In  a  mushroom  ship- 
ment destined  for  military  use. 

The  Fran  Mushroom  Co.  of  Ravenna,  whose 
products  are  marketed  under  the  Frangella, 
White  Top  and  J  &  N  labels  and  also  dis- 
tributed by  14  other  brand-name  firms,  in- 
cluding Grand  Union.  Daltch-Shopwell  and 
Shop-Rite,  said  It  was  acting  voluntarily,  "in 
the  public  interest." 

A  spokesman  for  the  firm  said  all  varieties 
of  mushrooms  packed,  in  all  can  sizes,  were 
being  recalled. 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  any  illness 
connected  with  the  mushrooms.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reported  Thursday 
that  botulism  toxin  had  been  found  in  one 
can  of  mushrooms  tested  at  an  Army  base. 

A  company  spokesman  said  95  percent  of 
the  mushrooms  being  recalled  had  been 
shipped  to  warehouses  In  New  York  state. 
It  was  not  known  whether  the  mushrooms 
had  already  been  placed  on  sale  In  markets. 

The  FDA  Indicated  that  its  experts  be- 
lieved the  problem  may  be  limited  to  the 
firm's  production  on  one  particular  day.  All 
800  cases  of  mushrooms  involved  on  that  day 
had  been  shipped  to  Defense  Dept.  siipply 
outlets,  and  were  ordered  recalled  by  the 
government. 

The  private  labels  under  which  Fran  mush- 
rooms were  sold  and'the  firms  to  which  they 
were  shipped  were  Identified  In  Washington 
as:     Daitch— Daltch-Shopwell,     the     Bronx; 
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Patersi  n 


K  um'i 


Sassone  — Sassone  ' 


F<  ods. 


Met — Met   Pood   Corp.,    .  . 
HUls — Hills  Supermarkets, 
Grand  Union,  East 
N.  J.,  and  Mt.  Klsco, 
N.  Y. 

Shop -rite — Wakefern  Poo  I 
N.  J.;  Coop-Middle  Eastern 
stadt.  N.  J.;  Scalmaflni — J 
Brooklyn;      Krum's — S. 
Brooklyn;      Lucky     Boy — 
Corp.,  Maspeth,  L.  I.  Sass 
sale  Grocery,  the  Bronx. 

Middlesex — Middlesex 
land   Park,  N.  J.;    Sweet 
Schenectady;    Price 
Schenectady;  Albany — Albafcy 
Albany. 

Two  recalls  of  mushroom  ; 
In  Ohio  brought  in  hundrec  s 
cans   in   February   and  Majch 
Other  food  products  that 
rooms  from  those  lots,  sucl 
and  frozen  vegetable 
called,  but  no  cases  of  nines 
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Mr.   ALEXANDER.   Ml 
youth  of  America  are 
ingly  more  concerned  ... 
of  cleaning  up  the  enviro 
serving  our  balance  of  __ 
it  is  most  important  tha 
tion  stop  and  think  abo^t 
is  passing  along  to  the 
to  follow.  Biology  students 

Kansas  school  have  

boimdaries  of  our  State 
which  exists  in  South  . 
more  of  us  should  share 
similar  problems  which 
our  country. 

I  insert  at  this  point 
my  colleagues  to  read : 

Dear     Representative 
purpose  of  this  letter  is 
the   "Dutch   Duck   Plague" 
South  Dakota.  The  "Dutch 
a    virus   that   has    been 
ducks  at  a  rate  of 
day,   at    the   Lake   Andes 
Refuge.   The   disease    is   callfed 
Enteritis,     or     DVE.     DVE 
bleeding  and  severe  diarrhei 
that  this  virus  is  highly 
fects  not  cnly  ducks,  but 
as  well.  The   most  serious 
the    virus    will    spread    thr 
flocks  and  to  the  areas  of 
Mallard   ducks   were   fed   d. 
months  to  attempt  to  keep 
grating  to  the  south.  This 
the  balance  of  nature. 

The  breeding  of  the  w_.. 
luted,  stagnant  ponds  and 
wastes  of  the  ducks  is  a 
tion  to  the  lake. 

As  concerned  students, 
should  be  done  about  this 
by  this  letter  you   may  be 
the  preservation  of  our 
take  some  kind  of  action, 
that  you  can  get  the  attentlijn 
tion    of    those    who    can 
against  this  disease. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
33  Representatives  who 
against   the   so-called 
plan  of  this  administratioki 
continue  to  oppose  it. 
body  which  levies  a  tax  ... 
duty   of  fully   accounting 
expenditure.  It  is  not 
Congress  tax  to  raise  r 
governmental  entities. 

At  a  time  when  the  _  __ 
ment  should  be  expandini : 
ments    to    education,    th; 
budget  represents  a  retreat 
ally  all  the  advances  made  , 
dents  Eisenhower,  Kennec^ 
son.  If  adopted,  it  will 
revenue  with  too  many 
inefficient  State 

The  President's  plan  to 
example,  30  separate  and 
tion-aid  programs  into  a 

block  grants  would  

districts  by  reducing  the 
of  funds  available  and  by 
formula  for  distribution 
amount.    Such 
among  other  things, 
programs  for  library   ser 
strengthening  State     . 
cation.  The  category  B  .... 
gram  would  be  reduced  by 
Although    the    President 
billion  in  special  aid  to  he 
gation,  the  new  budget  .^._, 
$202  million  to  help  school; 
ess  of  desegregation.  Title  I 
in  my  opinion  should  be 
cover  all  students  in  all 
be  eliminated. 

Under  the  so-called  Bette  r 
of    1973    (H.R.    5823) 

would  lose  nearly  $40 

vantaged  students.  Yet,  we  . 
more  money  for  education, 
the  harsh  reality  is  that 
system  is  not  working  as  wel 
It  is  not  working  for  the  in 
ber  of  students  who  drop 
in  our  large  cities,  or  for  thi  s 
graduates  who  can  read  onl  r 
grade  level.  It  is  not  working 
dren  who  are  forced  to 
sessions  or  for  the 
forced    to   teach    in 
crowded    classrooms    using 
textbooks. 

The  consequences  of  th( 
neglect  are  frightening.  A 
published  by  the  Senate  St.^, 
tee  on  Equal  Education  Oppcfr 
eludes  that  America  loses 
nually  in  tax  revenue,  welfare 
because  of  the  inadequate 
children  and  young  adults. 
1974  budget  for  education  r 

mg  is  only  $2.77  billion 

million  lower  than  the  origin  il 
budget  for  similar  legislatloi  i 

I  question  such  distorted 
in  spite  of  the  President's 
and  the  signing  of  a  peace 
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Vietnam,  President  Nixon  continues  to 
spend  35  times  as  much  money  for  the 
military  as  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  combined.  Indeed,  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  education — in  terms 
of  percentage  of  national  wealth— is 
smaller  than  any  other  major  counti-y  in 
the  world. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that — 
If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free. 
It  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Every  American  citizen  should  have 
the  right  to  develop  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  fullest — from  preschool  to  college. 
Yet,  this  proposed  revenue-sharing  plan 
represents  neither  the  economic  nor 
moral  commitment  necessai-y  to  guaran- 
tee such  a  right.  The  education  of  our 
children  is  too  important  to  be  left  with 
those  who  would  substitute  "local  con- 
trol" for  national  commitment  and  ad- 
vocate "benign  neglect"  in  a  time  of  edu- 
cational crisis. 


IMPOUNDMENT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3. 1  introduced  H.R.  622.  a  bill  to 
require  the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  impoundment  and  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  by  which  the  Congress 
could  review  and  approve  or  disapprove 
that  impoundment.  The  bill,  originally 
drafted  by  Senator  Erxtn  during  the  92d 
Congress,  subsequently  attracted  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  over  100  Members  of  this 
House.  In  the  welter  of  proposals  now 
before  Congress,  it  had  more  support 
than  any  other  single  version,  including 
the  proposal  advanced  by  Chairman 
Mahon. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  passed,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  a  modified  and  more  sophisti- 
cated version  of  the  same  legislation. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  that  bill  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  It  bears  the  title 
"Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973,"  to 
reflect  Its  purpose.  I  want  to  stress  that 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings before  that  committee,  and  has  been 
carefully  drafted  by  experts  to  deal  with 
the  principal  criticisms  directed  at  the 
original  bill.  As  I  stated  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  circulated  today,  this  legis- 
lation is  the  most  effective  anti-impound- 
ment bill  yet  proposed.  Legislation  with- 
out the  controls  it  proposes  would  be 
worse  than  no  legislation  at  all. 

The  bill  should  be  con.sidered  in  its  own 
right  apart  from  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  which  was  the  vehicle  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Rules  Committee,  which  will  con- 
tinue hearings  on  anti-impoundment 
bills,  hopefully  will  focus  on  this  bill  as  a 
major  contribution  to  the  issue.  Indeed, 
Senator  Ervin  graciously  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  made  a  strong 
statement  explaining  and  supporting  the 
bill. 

The  Impoimdment  Control  Act  has  two 
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main  sections:  First,  impoundment  noti- 
fication and  review  procedures;  and  sec- 
ond, an  expenditure  ceiling  on  Federal 
outlays  for  fiscal  1974  of  $268  billion. 

First.  Impoundment.  The  anti-im- 
poundment provisions  are  basically  the 
same  as  in  the  original  bUl.  Thus,  the 
President  would  be  required  to  cease  an 
impoundment  after  60  days  unless  the 
Congress  approved  the  impoundment  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  that  60-day 
time  period.  The  legislation  presumes 
that  Impoundments  are  illegal  and  must 
cease  unless  the  Congress  determines 
that  they  are  justified  by  some  prior  stat- 
ute or  unless  it  specifically  approves.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  Congress  must,  in 
effect,  amend  the  appropriations  law  to 
permit  the  impoundment  to  continue. 

Resolutions  with  respect  to  an  im- 
poundment may  be  raised  directly  on  the 
floor  of  either  House  as  privileged  mat- 
ters. The  bill  now  makes  absolutely  clear 
that  these  measures  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  committee.  There  ought  to  be 
no  need  for  committee  referral  since 
impoundments  involve  appropriated 
funds  which  have  been  considered  by 
both  the  legislative  committee  which 
recommended  the  authorization  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Hence,  a 
simple  and  direct  procedure  for  raising 
the  matter  on  the  floor  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary, and  that  is  precisely  what  this 
bUl  would  provide.  Of  course,  somewhat 
more  extensive  debate  than  usual  will 
permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem 
in  the  open,  where  all  Members  may 
participate.  And,  the  resolution  may  be 
amended  to  provide  flexibiUty  in  han- 
dling any  impoundment  message. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the 
new  bill  gives  a  greatly  expanded  role  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  He  must  re- 
view each  special  message  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress,  noti- 
fying it  of  one  or  more  impoundments, 
and  he  must  report  to  the  Congress 
within  15  days  whether  any  of  the  im- 
poundments reported  in  a  special  mes- 
sage are  justified  by  existing  law.  If  he 
finds  that  the  Antideficiency  Act  ap- 
phes,  then  the  impoundment  may  con- 
tinue. In  all  other  cases,  the  Congress 
must  approve  continuation  of  the  im- 
poundment imder  the  procedtu-es  set 
forth  in  the  act. 

As  has  been  made  clear,  a  procedure 
somewhat  like  that  described  above  will 
be  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
myriad  number  of  minor  spending  de- 
ferrals which  take  place  regularly  in  the 
interest  of  good  management.  That  is 
what  the  Antideficiency  Act  was  meant 
to  cover,  and  as  to  those  no  further  con- 
gressional action  should  be  required. 
Screening  out  those  spending  actions 
which  do  not  reflect  any  policy  differ- 
ences between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  focus  con- 
gressional attention  on  those  refusals  by 
the  Executive  to  implement  programs 
mandated  by  law.  Those  are  the  im- 
poundments which  have  generated  the 
current  dispute  and,  therefore,  those  are 
the  actions  which  ought  to  be  debated 
on  the  floor.  GAO  is  Congress*  agent, 
and  should  be  equipped  to  perform  the 
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functions  needed  to  make  the  act  work. 
One  major  point  is  that  the  act  increases 
the  flow  of  information  about  fiscal  de- 
cisionmaking. It  creates  the  opportunity 
for  congressional  review  of  that  crucial 
area  of  Government  activity.  As  we  cre- 
ate the  opportunity  to  better  inform 
ourselves,  we  should  likewise  be  pre- 
pared to  use  whatever  tools  may  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  the  implications  of  that 
better  information. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  given 
other  functions.  He  may  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  impoundment^  overlooked  by 
the  Executive.  He  may  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  against  an  officer  of 
the  Executive.  The  sanction  is  entirely 
new.  and  makes  clear  that  disobedience 
is  a  personal  matter  as  far  as  the  partic- 
ular Federal  officer  is  concerned. 

There  Is  no  special  magic  in  designat- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  as  the  agent 
of  Congress  for  purposes  of  the  act.  His 
is  an  office  that  already  exists.  It  Is  be- 
coming clearer  that  one  outcome  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  increase  congres- 
sional capacity  to  deal  with  the  budget- 
ary' situation,  including  expenditure  re- 
view and  impoundment  control,  will  be 
establishing  greater  information  capac- 
ity in  some  agent  of  Congress.  Why  not 
the  GAO?  The  sooner  we  get  started  in 
considering  what  tools  we  need  to  do  the 
job,  the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  find 
answers  to  the  problems  which  now  per- 
plex and  divide  us. 

Many  other  changes  have  been  made 
m  the  act.  Impoundments  are  more 
broadly  defined  to  make  certain  that  the 
act  applies  to  Executive  action  not  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  President  but 
subsequently  approved  by  him.  Reim- 
poundments  are  prohibited.  Publication 
of  impoundment  actions  is  required.  And 
so  forth.  Obviously,  the  new  version  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  older  bill 
It  may  not  yet  be  the  best  legislation,  but 
It  is  a  substantial  improvement. 

Second.  Expenditure  ceiling:  Manv  of 
us  have  argued  that  the  natural  effect  of 
impoundment  control  legislation  would 
be  to  drive  up  expenditures.  I  have  never 
agreed  with  that  argument  since  I  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  issue  here  is  one  of 
priorities.  If  Congress  does  not  approve 
of  the  President's  choice  of  programs  to 
be  eUmmated,  it  must  have  the  means 
to  reverse  that  decision  and  set  its  own 
priorities.  If  the  votes  are  there  to  do 
that,  then  they  should  also  be  there  to 
cut  spending  in  some  other  areas,  such 
as  defense;  assuming  we.  as  a  legislative 
body,  are  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  that  decision. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  concern 
that  Congress  will  be  unable  to  behave 
responsibly  when  it  comes  time  to  deter- 
mine priorities.  To  quiet  that  concern 
the  act  mandates  a  spending  ceiling  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  which  is  actually  less 
than  the  spending  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  If  funds  appropriated  for 
1974  exceed  the  ceiling,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  reduce  spending  for  all 
Federal  programs  proportionately.  Pro- 
grams involving  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals such  as  social  security  would 
not  be  affected.  A  reduction  of  spending 
under  this  provision  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  Impoundment  control  procedures. 
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In  the  Senate  debate,  it  was  made  very 
clear  that  the  President  would  not  have 
the  authority  he  now  claims  to  eliminate 
those  specific  programs  with  which  he 
disagrees.  In  effect,  then,  excessive  ap- 
propriation means  less  money  for  all  pro- 
grams, not  selective  destruction  of  a  few 
programs.  Moreover,  the  reduction  would 
apply  to  programs  funded  by  "backdoor" 
methods,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees.  In 
this  way,  total  spending,  so  heavily  em- 
phasized by  the  President,  will  not  be 
increased  while,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
gressional control  over  priorities  is  re- 
tained. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  mandated  in  this  way.  The  act 
so  provides  to  quiet  widespread  criticism 
that  impoundment  control  means  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  It  most  assuredly  does 
not,  and  all  of  us  ought  to  realize  that 
impoundment  control  is  but  the  first  step 
toward  reestablishing  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  is 
working  on  extensive  procedures  by 
which  Congress  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
expenditure  control,  and  to  set  legisla- 
tive priorities  in  open  debate.  Those  pro- 
cedures can  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  in  time  for  the  1975  budget,  but 
will  not  be  ready  by  the  time  we  must 
make  decisions  about  1974.  Consequently, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  spending  ceU- 
Ing,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  proper  part  of  impoimdment 
control  legislation.  However,  in  view  of 
the  ongoing  efforts  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee to  develop  budget  procedures,  I  did 
not  think  the  act  should  provide  a  bald 
requirement  that  future  spending  ceil- 
ings be  enacted  without  any  indication 
of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  set- 
ting that  ceiling.  Thus,  the  act  does  not 
include  the  Bellmon  amendment,  added 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  here  urging  legislation  to  curb 
Pi-esidential  power  to  adjust  spending  for 
Federal  programs.  This  act  Is  aimed 
solely  at  abuse  of  powers  given  for  fis- 
cal management  purposes.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  to  readjust  priorities  has 
very  shaky  legal  foimdations.  and  may 
vei-y  well  be  contrary  to  those  statutes 
on  which  it  purports  to  rest.  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  proposals  to  curb 
impoundment  abuses  by  the  Executive, 
even  if  none  of  them  are  ever  enacted, 
tend  to  give  credibility  to  Presidential 
claims  of  legal  authority  to  behave  as 
policy  overlord. 

Yet,  the  practice  of  impoundment  has 
gone  so  far  that  many  valuable  Federal 
programs  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  To 
wait  for  action  by  the  courts  will  be  to 
wait  too  long.  It  is  necessaiy  to  act  now 
and  to  act  in  a  decisive  way.  Moveover, 
the  issue  posed  by  control  over  the  set- 
ting of  priorities  is  fraught  with  political 
overtones  which  may  pressure  the  courts 
not  to  decide  the  question,  which  is,  af- 
ter all.  fundamental  to  the  constitution 
scheme  of  Government.  Hence,  despite 
the  doubtful  legality  of  many  of  these  Im- 
poundments, I  think  enacting  effective 
legislation  now  is  worth  the  risk  of  lend- 
ing support  to  the  practice. 
Moreover,    I   continue    to   press    for 
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OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESflNTA-nVES 
Monday.  April  9.  1  )73 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speake  r,  yesterday, 
April  8,  was  an  important  milestone  for 
many  residents  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  and  i|i  particular 
for  Mr.  Russell  Wycoff,  of  AMestfield.  For 
today  marks  the  25th  annive  rsary  of  the 
Suburban  News. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  iigo,  Russell 
Wycoff  decided  to  start  a  new  kind  of 
weekly  newspaper.  He  called  his  fledging 
publication  the  Westfleld  Shopper. 


publication 
and  selling 


Basically,  it  began  as  a 

that  would  serve  the  buying ^ „ 

needs  of  the  residents  of  W(  stfield.  The 
want-ad  concept  caught  on  i  luickly,  and 
the  number  of  ads  increassd  dramati- 
cally. As  they  did,  regular  commercial 
advertisers  began  buying  sj  ace  in  Mr. 
Wycoff's  paper. 

The  success  it  enjoyed  pr>mpted  Mr. 
Wycoff  to  expand  his  horizons.  Now,  25 
years  later,  his  news  and  vah  le-filled  pa- 
per reaches  some  30,000  hemes  in  the 
heart  of  Union  Coimty,  serving  not  only 
Westfield,    but    Clark,    Scoch 


Cranford,     Garwood, 
Mountainside  as  well. 


Plains, 
Faniirood,      and 
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I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we 
pause  to  salute  Russell  Wycoff  and  the 
Suburban  News  for  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  reading 
public  and  the  advertisers  of  Union 
County  over  the  past  25  years. 


BIG  BUSINESS,  BIG  OIL,  BIG 
WEALTH  ASSURED  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES WILL  CONTINUE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday  publish- 
ed an  article  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  con- 
cerning a  recent  book  written  by  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Stem  and  entitled  "The  Rape 
of  the  Taxpayer". 

Mr.  Stem  in  his  latest  book  on  tax 
avoidance  points  out  that  it  Is  difficult 
to  close  major  loopholes  because  the  big 
business  interests  that  benefit  from  loop- 
holes are  the  major  campaign  contribu- 
tors to  candidates  for  President  and  oth- 
er public  offices. 

The  article  continues: 

The  Nixon  Administration  remain  hostile 
to  the  idea  of  loophole -plugging.  Its  position 
is  unchanged  from  a  year  ago,  when  the 
President  assured  a  group  from  Big  Business, 
Big  Oil,  Big  Wealth  and  Big  Banking  at  the 
Texas  ranch  of  John  Connally,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  rapid  depreciation 
and  mineral  depletion  loopholes,  far  from 
being  plugged,  should  be  enlarged. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Stem  includes  classic 
examples  of  tax  avoidance  by  the 
wealthy  which,  the  author  estimates,  cost 
the  U.S.  Treasury  $77  billion  annually. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Post  in  the  Record  here- 
with: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,   1973] 
"The  Rape  or  the  Taxpayer,"  by  Philip  M. 

Stern,  and  "The  April  Games  Secrets  op 

AN  Internal  Revenue  Agent"  by  Diogenes 
(By  Henry  Reuss) 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  and  this  time 
of  year  In  particular,  the  federal  tax  system 
is  seen  by  most  Americans  as  Inequitable, 
and  yet  incapable  of  producing  enough  rev- 
enues to  meet  the  needs  of  government. 

Philip  Stern's  book,  on  "Why  you  pay  more 
while  the  rich  pay  less,"  updates  his  The 
Great  Treasury  Raid  of  10  years  ago.  With 
solid  scholarship  and  sprightly  prose,  he  tells 
the  tale  of  how  auto  heiress  Mrs.  Horace 
Dodge  had  an  Income  of  $5  million,  but  did 
not  ever  have  to  file  a  tax  return  on  her  tax- 
exempt  bond  Interest;  how  Gulf  Oil  Com- 
pany used  the  depletion  and  similar  loop- 
holes to  pay  a  tax  of  only  2.3  per  cent  on  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  of  profits;  how  Jean 
Paul  Getty  avoided  paying  $70  million  of 
taxes  becavise  of  loopholes;  how  three  fami- 
lies got  $2.5  million  of  corporate  dividends 
and  paid  no  tax. 

All  of  this  Is  classified  as  "tax  avoidance" — 
the  legal  way  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  This  is 
the  high  road,  and  It  costs  the  Treasury  some 
$77  billion  a  year. 

The  low  road,  of  course.  Is  "tax  evasion,"  or 
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Just  plain  cheating.  An  Internal  Revenue 
agent,  calling  himself  Giogenes  writes  in  The 
April  Game  about  the  cheats  who  also  cost  us 
billions.  Diogenes  tells  of  Detective  Joe,  who 
kept  a  stable  of  indigent  old  folks  so  that  he 
could  split  his  Income  among  them,  with  each 
receiving  a  modest  $100  stipend  for  his  serv- 
ices; of  Half-a-Buslness  Harry,  who  dreamed 
up  an  astrology  busmess  out  of  the  blue  to 
give  blm  a  depreciation  deduction  on  the 
costs  of  his  large  home;  or  the  childless  tax- 
payer who  Invented  children  to  fatten  his 
exemptions. 

More  professionalism  and  more  personnel 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  help 
reduce  the  evasions  that  Diogenes  writes 
about.  Curing  the  avoidances  that  Stern  doc- 
uments is  far  more  difficult. 

Heir  to  a  merchandise  fortune.  Stern  Is 
himself  one  of  the  privileged  few  for  whom 
loopholes  were  tailored.  But  he  willingly  does 
battle  for  the  ordinary  wage-earner  or  pro- 
fessional who  Is  taxed  In  almost  every  penny 
he  earns.  Stern  sees  the  average  taxpayer 
much  as  Talne  saw  the  French  peasant  In 
the  ancien  regime:  "I  am  miserable  because 
they  take  too  much  from  me.  They  take  too 
much  from  me  because  they  do  not  take 
enough  from  the  privileged  classes." 

There  is  a  latent  taxpayers'  revolt  In  the 
United  States,  as  there  was  In  Prance  for 
years  before  the  Revolution.  George  Wallace 
played  upon  this  sentiment  so  skillfully  last 
spring  that  millions  began  "sending  a  mes- 
sage" to  Washington.  George  McQovern  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  discontent  less  success- 
fuUy.  But  the  Indignation  Is  still  there.  Why, 
then,  Is  revolt  little  more  than  a  gleam  In 
a  few  reformers'  eyes? 

As  Stem  points  out,  loophole-plugging  tax 
reform  Is  hard  to  come  by  becaxise  the  In- 
terests that  benefit  from  loopholes  are  the 
biggest  contributors  to  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  Over  90  per  cent  of  polit- 
ical donations  are  made  by  1  per  cent  of 
the  population,  he  says;  and,  "While  the  fig- 
ures are  heavily  weighted  toward  Republi- 
cans, the  unhappy  fact  Is  that  both  parties 
depend  greatly  on  rich  givers."  It  is  a  self- 
perpetuatmg  process;  campaign  contribu- 
tions lead  to  loophole  benefits  for  the  givers, 
who  make  greater  contributions,  which  lead 
to  greater  benefits,  and  so  on. 

The  Nixon  administration  remains  hos- 
tile to  the  idea  of  loophole-plugging.  Its  po- 
sition Is  unchanged  from  a  year  ago,  when 
the  President  assured  a  group  from  big  busi- 
ness, big  oil,  big  wealth  and  big  banking  at 
the  Texas  ranch  of  John  Connally,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  that  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation and  mineral  depletion  loopholes,  far 
from  being  plugged,  should  be  enlarged. 

Stern  points  out  that  Congress  Is  scarcely 
more  hospitable  to  reform,  citing  the  secrecy 
with  which  tax  bills  are  constructed  In  com- 
mittee, and  the  closed  rule  which  prevents 
any  amendment  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

But  recent  events  give  rise  to  some  op- 
timism. Secrecy  and  the  closed  rule  In  the 
House  have  been  severely  limited.  A  Demo- 
cratic steering  and  policy  committee  has 
been  set  up  with  power  to  demand  action 
from  recalcitrant  legislative  committees.  A 
number  of  new  public  tax-reform  organiza- 
tions are  beginning  to  flex  their  muscles. 

Legislators  In  both  houses  may  begin  to 
look  on  tax  reform  with  greater  enthusiasm 
as  a  weapon  In  the  spending  struggle  with 
the  President,  since  only  loophole-plugging 
can  provide  the  revenues  needed  to  carry  on 
essential  and  popular  programs  In  health, 
education,  housing  and  the  environment 
without  an  Immediate  general  tax  Increase. 

But  public  awareness  of  tax  Injustice  may 
prove  the  stralghtest  road  to  change.  The 
reading  of  these  books  will  hasten  the  day 
of  tax  reform. 
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RUINATION  BY  RENEWAL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Review  of  February  16,  1973,  contains  a 
timely  and  important  editorial  entitled 
"Ruination  by  Renewal." 

The  National  Review  notes  that  in  the 
name  of  urban  renewal  much  has  been 
done  to  damage  the  beauty  and  livability 
of  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  overall 
urban  health  of  this  city  is  so  important 
to  all  of  us.  I  wish  to  include  this  short 
article  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues : 

Ruination  by  "Renewal" 

The  capital  of  these  United  States  rapidly 
is  being  converted  into  one  of  the  least  livable 
cities  In  the  world.  In  the  name  of  "renewal." 
many  hundreds  of  small  businesses  are  being 
destroyed,  large  neighborhoods  are  being 
being  broken  up,  architectural  monstrosities 
are  replacing  the  charm  of  what  remains  of 
old  Washington,  traffic  problems  are  doubled, 
social  discontent  Is  stimulated,  the  rights  of 
property  owners  are  trampled  underfoot — 
and  enormous  profits  are  made  by  "devel- 
opers," land  speculators,  and  big  corpora- 
tions. 

President  Nixon  knows  that  what  has  been 
done  throughout  this  land  under  pretext  of 
urban  renewal  is  a  ghastly  failure.  Mr.  George 
Romney.  while  he  w&a  Secretary  of  HUD,  so 
declared  in  public.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, Indeed,  has  slowed  down  such  renewal 
(and  Its  partner,  federal  highway  building) 
somewhat  nationally,  allowing  more  hearings 
for  those  vitally  affected  by  such  projects, 
and  scrutinizing  more  closely  new  grandiose 
schemes  proposed.  But  the  renewal  boon- 
doggle Is  so  strongly  entrenched  that  dis- 
integration by  bulldozer  continues  In  many 
cities,  and  nowadays  Washington  Itself  suf- 
fers from  the  worst  sort  of  unimaginative 
demolition  and  virtual  confiscation  of  real 
property. 

Federal  courts  afford  little  or  no  relief  to 
those  plaintiffs  against  local  or  federal  au- 
thorities who  uproot  them.  In  one  or  two 
Instances,  out  of  hundreds  of  cases.  Inferior 
federal  courts  have  sustained  a  projjerty 
owner;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far,  con- 
sistently has  evaded  rulings  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  renewal  cases. 

Late  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  hear  the  plea  of  BYSAP,  Inc.  (a  non-profit 
association  of  small  businessmen  affected  by 
Washington  renewal),  and  others.  The 
Court,  so  much  concerned  for  due  process  for 
persons  accvised  of  felonies,  ignored  BYSAP's 
brief  claiming  that  Washington's  renewal 
schemes  flagrantly  violate  due  process  of  law 
for  property  owners.  One  passage  from 
BYSAP's  brief  must  sulBce  to  suggest  the 
case: 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  record  to  show 
that  the  public,  at  lea.st  those  members  of 
the  public  who  are  the  small  businessmen 
most  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, ever  had  a  clear  or  real  or  direct  access 
to  the  decision-making  process.  .  .  .  The 
record  before  the  district  court  reveals  ab- 
solutely no  record  of  what  transpired  at  the 
few  informational  meetings  held  prior  to 
announcement  of  the  plan — no  transcripts, 
no  abstracts,  no  speakers'  notes,  nothing  In- 
sofar as  the  small  businessmen  petitioners 
are  concerned.  Only  Downtown  Progress,  a 
coalition  of  large  business  interests,  hostile 
to  the  Interests  of  the  small  businessmen, 
played  any  part  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. There  was  no  provision  for  the  effective 
presentation  of  the  views  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  when  they  requested  such  an 
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opportunity,  the  Secretary  denied  It  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  contained  no  provision 
for  a  hearing." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  thlnlc  that  even 
though  the  rights  of  small  businessmen  and 
of  many  thousands  of  residents  of  Washing- 
ton are  vlrtuaUy  Ignored,  stlU  substantial 
Improvement  comes  to  Washington  by  such 
prnjects.  But  actually  the  rebuilding  of 
Washington  U  aodaUy  stupid,  and  o<ten 
iUoddy.  Take  the  Southwest  Urban  Renewal 
Area,  two  decades  old.  Mrs.  Henry  Reuse,  wife 
of  the  congressman  from  Milwaukee,  wrote 
10  the  Washington  Post  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber: "All  of  us  who  live  In  the  Southwest 
Urban  Renewal  Area  know  the  drawbacks  of 
a  neighborhood  with  no  small  stores  or  res- 
taurants. A  neighborhood  of  some  sixteen 
thousand  has  been  dependent  on  one  super- 
market, one  drugstore,  and  a  few  large  tour- 
ist restaurants.  In  the  twilight,  we  hurry 
home  along  walled  residential  streets.  There 
Is  nothing  to  attract  us  out  of  our  lairs  at 
night — our  sidewalks  are  deserted  except  for 
dog-walkers.  We  are  paying  the  price  of  ex- 
clusively residential  zoning." 

Most  of  this  dehumanizing  of  Washington 
neighborhoods  could  have  been  averted  by 
Intelligent  restoration — for  which  provision 
was  made,  theoretically.  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964.  But  the  big  profits  for  specuJators, 
developers,  contractors,  the  building  trades, 
and  the  large  commercial  firms  lie  In  vir- 
tual confiscation  by  the  renewal  authorities, 
devastation  by  federal  bulldozer,  and  coetly, 
ugly,  monotonous  rebuilding  on  the  sites. 
In  the  process,  much  good  architecture  and 
the  character  of  whole  quarters  of  the  na- 
tion's capital  are  affected  forever. 

Washington's  tu-ban  planners  seem  to  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  faUures  of  the 
past.  The  new  Office  of  Planning  and  Man- 
agement (part  of  Washington's  municipal 
government)  has  some  ninety  planners,  most 
of  them  highly  paid.  What  sort  of  advice  do 
they  give?  Why,  the  city  councU  has  voted  to 
approve  the  erection  of  offlce-buUdlngs  20 
to  25  stories  high  in  the  Downtown  Urban 
Renewal  Project  Area,  which  amounts  to 
some  616  acres.  The  resulting  congestion,  dis- 
location of  businesses  and  residents,  and 
melancholy  alteration  of  Washington's  face 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Various  new 
projects.  Including  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Plan,  may  cost  half  a  bUlion  dollars.  The 
cost  In  urban  disruption  Is  harder  to  express 
in  figures. 

Washington's  numerous  little  parks,  you 
may  recall,  were  designed  by  the  architect 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  for  military  use,  as 
well  as  ornament:  He  had  In  mUid  Euro- 
pean capitals  so  often  tormented  by  revolu- 
tionary mok>s.  A  few  pieces  of  artillery  In 
those  parks  could  prove  the  whiff  of  grape- 
Bhot  needed  to  keep  a  government  In  power. 

L'Enfant'8  foresight  may  be  appreciated  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
When  Mr.  George  Romney  left  the  govern- 
ship  of  Michigan  to  become  Secretary  of 
HUD,  he  remarked  publicly  that  the  great 
Detroit  riou.  during  his  administration  In 
Lansing,  had  been  brought  on  chiefly  by 
urban  renewal  and  federal  highway  con- 
struction, which  destroyed  vast  neighbor- 
hoods and  created  slums,  rather  than  re- 
newing the  city's  vitality.  Make  a  city  one 
enormous  renewal  boondoggle,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  the  people  who  live  there, 
and — well,  keep  your  powder  dry. 


NEW  AIRPORT  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long 
been  recognized  that  a  city  which  does 
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not  continue  to  change  ani  improve,  is 
a  city  that  Is  dying.  | 

Several  years  ago  the  planners  of  my 
city,  Philadelphia,  realized  that  the  air- 
port would  have  to  be  e  ilarged  and 
modernized  if  it  was  going  to  meet  the 
demands  of  ever-growing  numbers  of 
air  travelers  and  freight  shi  >pers. 

Recently  a  major  portion  of  this  $150 
million  improvement  progra  tn,  the  Over- 
seas Passenger  Terminal,  w  is  completed 
and  will  begin  operation  in  the  near  fu- 
tiu-e. 

The  new  flight  facility  w  [1  enable  the 
airport  to  provide  improved  convenience 
and  service  to  its  steadily  increasing  in- 
ternational passenger  busiiiess  and  air 
cargo  deliveries. 

WUliam  T.  Bums,  the  <  ity's  deputy 
director  of  commerce  for  i  viatlon,  has 
stated  that  the  new  termii  al  will  offer 
a  tenfold  increase  over  i  he  airport's 
former  accommodations  for  internation- 
al operations.  It  will  servic(  10  overseas 
carriers  and  supplemental  charter  flights 
compared  with  6  of  the  old  terminal.  The 
facility  will  also  feature  ample  parking, 
a  duty-free  shop,  restaurant,  bar,  and  22 
baggage  inspection  counters 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDiRSON 


OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  ]  llinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introd  icing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gen  leman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pascell)  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  34  cosponsors,  a  hi  >use  concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  land  direct- 
ing the  Joint  Study  Committfee  on  Budget 
Control  to  report  by  June  1  of  this  year 
a  comprehensive  budget  control  bill 
which  shall  include  pro;edures  for 
maintaining  an  annual  oven  lew  of  budg- 
etary outlay  and  receipts  totals,  for 
operating  and  annual  speeding  ceiling 
beginning  with  fiscal  1974,  a  id  for  limit- 
ing the  Impoundment  authsrlty  of  the 
President. 

We  are  offering  this  measi  ire  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  various  impou  idment  con- 
trol bills  currently  pendinf  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  of  \  hich  I  am  a 
member;  and  I  am  pleased  t  lat  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  is  one  of  the  cospoi  isors  of  this 
resolution. 

It  has  become  evident  ovi  r  the  last  2 
weeks  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
these  anti -impoundment  m(  asures,  that 
tliere  is  a  wide  diversity  of  v  lews  on  how 
to  deal  legislatively  with  tie  impound- 
ment problem.  Our  main  fo<  us  of  atten- 
tion has  been  on  H.R.  5193  a ;  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chair  nan  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Comnlttee  (Mr. 
Mahon)  .  That  bill  would  ena  3le  the  Con- 
gress to  cancel  an  impouni  iment  by  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  paj  sed  by  both 
Houses.  Others  have  testifi©  I  in  support 
of  the  so-called  Ervin  bUl  wh  Ich  provides 
that  an  impoundment  must  :ease  unless 
both  Houses  pass  a  resolu.ion  of  ap- 


proval. Still  others  favor  mcdified  ver- 
sions of  one  of  these  two  bills 

Some  have  maintained  tha  ,  impound- 
ments are  unconstitutional;  and  others 
have  maintained  that  the  pr  )posed  leg- 
islative remedies  are  imcor  stitutlonal. 
On  Thursday,  Senator  Ervin  testified 
before  our  committee  and  conceded  in 
response  to  a  question  that  a  concurrent 
resolution  would  not  have  tlie  force  of 
law  and  therefore,  the  President  would 
not  be  bound  by  these. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  ths  problems 
we  have  encountered  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings.  Unfortunately,  the 
narrow  focus  of  these  hearini  ;s  has  been 
primarily  on  how  to  limit  imp  oundments 
and  not  on  the  underlying  pro  )lem  which 
has  prompted  these  in  the  first  place— 
our  failure  to  hold  spendin  t  within  a 
defined  and  responsible  limit.)  I  am  con- 
vinced, especially  after  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  Ash.  that  the  need 
for  impoimdments  would  be  obviated  if 
only  we.  in  the  Congress,  wjuld  adopt 
and  comply  with  a  responsibl  e  spending 
ceiling  In  each  fiscal  year.  And  if  the 
present  problem  has  been  cau  sed  In  part 
by  the  fragmented  approach  we  take  to 
the  budgetary  process,  does  i<  make  any 
sense  to  approach  the  solut  on  to  the 
problem  in  a  fragmented  fashi  >n?  I  think 
not,  and  yet  that  is  precisely  what  we 
will  be  doing  if  we  act  now  on  only  hold- 
ing down  impoundments  wit  lout  doing 
anything  about  holding  dowr  spending. 

The  resolution  we  are  offeri  ig  today  is 
therefore  especially  designed  to  move 
on  both  of  those  fronts  simultaneously 
which  we  feel  is  the  most  -esponsible 
approach.  Last  fall,  as  part  of  the  debt 
limit  extension  act.  we  establis  hed  a  joint 
committee  to  make  recoim  lendations 
on  reforming  the  congressional  budget 
process.  It  was  originally  mandated  by 
law  to  report  its  final  recomihendations 
by  February  15  of  this  year,  n  time  for 
our  fiscal  1974  decisions  and  activities. 
Yet.  on  February  27,  this  deidline  was 
extended  to  the  end  of  this  ye  ar  by  con- 
current resolution.  I  recently  expressed 
concern  that  this  would  be  fir  too  late 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  new  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  wh;n  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  Informed  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Thursday  that  final  rec- 
ommendations would  be  forthcoming  in 
the  next  few  days.  I  commend  the  joint 
committee  on  its  work  and  es  jecially  on 
this  acceleration  of  its  final  reporting 
timetable.  This  development,  t  seems  to 
me,  lends  added  weight  and  ai  gument  to 
the  feasibility  and  wisdom  o '  our  pro- 
posal. For  our  resolution  give  i  the  joint 
committee  the  authority  to  urn  these 
final  recommendations  into  legislation 
and  the  added  responsibility  o:  providing 
for  impoimdment  control  m  ichanisms. 
All  we  are  saying  in  this  resolu  ion  is  that 
if  we  want  to  hold  down  impc  undments, 
we  must  also  demonstrate  at  the  same 
time  our  willingness  and  reso!  ve  to  hold 
down  spending;  and  com  jrehensive 
congressional  budgetary  refo-m  is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  these  twin  objectives. 

I  am  aware  of  the  action  ta  ten  in  the 
other  body  last  week  to  pro'ide  for  a 
fiscal  1974  spending  ceiling  us  well  as 
impoundment   control,    thougti    it    was 
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adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
valuation bill.  While  this  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  this  will  be  considered  a 
nongermane  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  body,  and  fm-thermore 
that  it  does  not  provide  a  continuing 
mechanism  for  the  operation  of  an  en- 
forceable spending  ceiling  beyond  fiscal 
1974.  The  resolution  we  are  offering,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  insure  the  perma- 
nent estbalishment  of  this  necessary  ma- 
chinery, beginning  with  this  fiscal  year. 
I  think  we  can  and  should  act  on  such 
a  comprehensive  mechanism  now  rather 
than  stumble  along  with  temporary,  stop- 
gap procedures.  Another  advantage  of 
our  comprehensive  as  opposed  to  the 
temporary  approach  is  that  it  would  en- 
able the  Congress  to  set  its  own  priorities 
within  a  ceiling  rather  than  depending 
on  the  President  to  make  across-the- 
board  reductions  as  provided  in  the 
timendment  adopted  by  the  other  body  if 
spending  should  exceed  the  ceiling. 
Should  it  later  appear  impossible  to  set 
the  machinery  we  envision  in  motion  in 
time  for  our  fiscal  1974  activities,  then 
something  along  the  lines  of  what  the 
other  body  has  done  would  obviously  be 
better  than  what  we  now  have.  But  I 
think  we  do  have  the  ability  and  the  de- 
termination to  make  the  necessary  com- 
prehensive reforms  operable  In  Gscal 
1974. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  and  our  co- 
sponsors.  I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to 
report  our  resolution  instead  of  or  as  a 
substitute  for  any  legislation  which  deals 
solely  with  impoundment.  Let  us  instead 
permit  our  Joint  Budget  Committee  to 
convert  its  recommendations  into  legis- 
lation which  will  include  procedures  for 
the  operation  of  a  spending  ceiling  and 
for  limiting  the  Presidents  impound- 
ment authority.  I  think  if  we  do  this  we 
can  present  the  President  and  the  coun- 
try with  a  most  responsible  and  reason- 
able reform  which  will  at  the  same  time 
resolve  the  dual  crises  of  impoundment 
and  spending.  Then,  instead  of  dissipat- 
ing our  energies  on  confrontations  or 
constitutional  crises  and  agonizing  over 
the  prospect  of  increased  taxes  and  in- 
flation, we  can  concentrate  our  energies 
on  setting  national  spending  priorities 
within  a  responsible  limit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  and  I  think  this  is  what  the 
people  expect  of  us. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  a  full  listing  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  our  resolution  and  the  text  of  that 
resolution.  I  am  also  inserting  an  edito- 
rial from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
which  commends  the  other  body  on 
adopting  the  Ervin  spending  ceiling- 
impoundment  amendment,  but  also  takes 
note  of  its  defects  and  underscores  the 
need  for  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  our 
resolution.  Quoting  from  that  editorial: 

Against  this  scene  of  squabbles,  the  Ervin 
amendment  stands  out  as  an  ambitious  move 
in  congressional  self-defense.  From  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  such  an  initiative  Is 
overdue.  From  a  political  perspective.  It  has 
the  defects  of  Its  merits  for  It  Implies  that 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  face  the  hard  spend- 
ing decisions  which  the  legislative  branch  has 
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ducked  so  often  In  the  past.  As  an  approach 
to  fiscal  policy.  It  will  work  only  If  Congress 
manages  to  practice  greater  economic  sense 
and  deal  with  the  budget  far  more  coherent- 
ly. This  underscores  the  Importance  of  the 
long-range  reforms  In  congressional  handling 
of  the  budget  which  are  now  being  weighed 
by  a  prestigious  Joint  committee. 

Cosponsors  of  H.  Con.  Res.  178 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  hUnself  and 
Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Peppee,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Cakter,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Thom- 
son, Mr.  Gdnter,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  WHirEHtrasT,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MARAzrn,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Quie,  Ms.  Heckler, 
Mr.  Roncallo,  Mr.  McCollister,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  O'Bbien). 


H.  Con.  Res.  178 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  bin  or  resolution,  no  later  than 
June  1,  1973,  Its  final  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  matters  covered  under  its  Ju- 
risdiction: Provided,  That  such  report  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  (1)  pro- 
cedures for  improving  congressional  control 
of  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals.  In- 
cluding procedures  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  overall  view  of  each  year's 
budgetary  outlays  which  Is  fully  coordinated 
with  an  overall  view  of  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues for  that  year;  (2)  procedures  for  the 
operation  of  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  JvUy  1,  1973;  and  (3)  procedures 
for  limiting  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  Impound  or  otherwise  withhold  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 


{From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1973] 
The  Power  and  the  Purse 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  sununarize  the  "battle 
of  the  budget"  In  scorecard  terms.  Last  week, 
for  Instance,  President  Nixon  tallied  his  sec- 
ond veto  of  a  "spending"  bill  and  chalked  up 
bis  first  victory  when  the  Senate  failed  to 
override  his  veto  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion act.  The  Congress  won  a  different  round 
when  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  grants  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  may  not  legally  be  Impounded  to  fight 
Inflation.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  passed  a 
fiscal  1974  spending  celling  of  $268  billion; 
since  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  total  is  $268.7  bU- 
lion, many  senators  may  now  start  to  claim 
that  they  are  $700  million  more  economy- 
minded  than  the  President. 

But  such  arithmetic  obscures  the  much 
larger  calculation  at  stake.  That  is  whether 
federal  spending  policies  will  be  made  pri- 
marily by  majorities  in  Congress— or  by  the 
President,  backed  in  showdowns  by  one-third 
plus  one  of  either  house.  In  the  context  of 
this  political  and  Institutional  struggle,  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  past  week  was 
the  Senate's  coupling  of  Its  spending  celling 
with  the  strong  anti-Impoundment  meas- 
ure initiated  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  The 
premise  of  this  tough  and  timely  provision 
is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  should  be  spent  In  accordance 
with  the  laws.  Presidential  discretion  would 
be  minimized.  If  the  total  outlays  approved 
by  Congress  should  exceed  a  legislated  si>end- 
Ing  celling  for  a  given  year,  the  chief  execu- 
tive would  not  be  at  liberty  to  cut  wherever 
he  wished,  but  would  have  to  make  propor- 
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tlonate  reductions  across  the  board.  Funds 
could  be  withheld  for  the  limited  purposes 
set  forth  In  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act,  strictly 
construed,  but  the  kinds  of  Impoundments 
most  treasured  by  Mr.  Nlxon  would  be  lim- 
ited to  60  days  unless  si>ecLfically  approved 
by  Congress. 

This  Is  drastic  medicine — ^but  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  exactly  been  modest  or  tentative  In 
asserting  his  unprecedented  claim  of  author- 
ity to  Impound  funds  systematically  to  carry 
out  his  economic  policies  and  to  cut  or  kill 
programs  which  he  dislikes.  Nor  has  the 
President  shown  any  signs  of  tempering  his 
actions  or  his  tone.  For  Instance,  in  his  veto 
message  on  the  bill  to  prohibit  Impound- 
ment of  rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  Mr. 
Nixon  declared  that  the  measure  is  not  only 
bad  policy,  which  It  Is.  but  also  "probably 
unconstitutional,"  which  It  probably  Is  not. 

A  frontal  congressional  challenge  to  this 
arrogatlon  of  power  is  doubly  important  be- 
cause scattershot  attempts  to  have  Individual 
programs  are  not  likely  to  promote  either  the 
programs  or  the  principles  involved.  The 
sequence  of  thrusts  and  parries  Is  becoming 
drearily  familiar.  Congress  appropriates.  The 
President  Impounds.  Congress  passes  a  bill 
to  mandate  spending.  Mr.  Nlxon  vetoes  the 
bill.  It  Is  a  match  which  the  ewlmlnlstratlon 
wlU  usually  win,  for  the  advocates  of  a  pro- 
gram must  muster  two-thirds  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  while  Mr.  Nlxon  requires 
only  one-third  plus  one  In  either  house. 
Nor  can  the  campaign  of  dismemberment  be 
halted  In  the  courts,  for  court  action  is  slow 
and  likely  to  turn  on  statutory  nuances.  The 
Eighth  Circuit  apellate  court,  for  Instance, 
expressly  did  not  reach  the  constitutional 
Issues  In  Its  decision  In  the  highway  case  last 
week. 

Against  this  scene  of  squabbles,  the  Ervin 
amendment  stands  out  as  an  ambitious  move 
In  congressional  self-defense.  From  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  such  an  initiative  is 
overdue.  From  a  political  perspective.  It  has 
the  defects  of  its  merits,  for  It  Implies  that 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  face  the  hard  spend- 
ing decisions  which  the  legislative  branch  has 
ducked  so  often  In  the  past.  As  an  approach 
to  fiscal  policy.  It  will  work  only  If  Congress 
manages  to  practice  greater  economic  sense 
and  deal  with  the  budget  far  more  coherently. 
This  underscores  the  Importance  of  the  long- 
range  reforms  in  congressional  handling  of 
the  budget  which  are  now  being  weighed  by 
a  prestigious  Joint  committee.  If  the  spirit 
of  reform  and  reassertlon  persists  on  Capitol 
HUl,  Mr.  Nixon  may  well  find  that.  In  the 
course  of  winning  a  few  budget  skirmishes, 
he  has  called  Into  being  a  far  more  capable 
and  resourceful  Congress — and  a  less  com- 
pliant one. 


ASSISTANT  PARLIAMENTARIAN  BIL 
COCHRANE'S  RETIREMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  events 
in  recent  years  have  caused  me  such  deep 
disappointment  as  the  news  that  Bil 
Cochrane.  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  is 
retiring  from  his  duties  because  of  ill 
health. 

He  has  become  one  of  my  closest 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  help  to  me  professionally, 
I  have  looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  in- 
spiration on  many  day-by-day  problems. 
In  fact,  I  assumed  that  I  would  have  the 
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good  fortune  to  continue  this  close  rela- 
tionship for  years  to  come. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  without  his 
patience,  consideration,  good  humor,  and 
fairmindedness.  I  join  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  his  health  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely restored  so  that  he  in  turn  can 
be  restored  to  all  of  us. 


WASHINGTON  AVENGES  GENERAL 
BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
of  sports  is  filled  with  stories  of  Cinde- 
rella teams  which,  possessed  with  some 
special  quality,  enables  them  to  accom- 
plish feats  the  professional  pundits  never 
dreamed  possible.  So  it  was  this  year  with 
a  class  A  basketball  team  from  south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Chuck  Airhart.  a  sports  writer,  de- 
scribed the  happening  this  way: 

Back  In  1755  George  Washington  tried  to 
save  Oen.  Braddocic  from  the  Redskins  and 
failed  .  .  .  Two  hundred  and  18  years  later 
.  .  .  Daryl  Washington  saved  General  Brad- 
dock  from  the  Red  Knights  of  Reading  High 
School  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Class  A 
Basketball  Championship  was  won  by  a  score 
of  63-62. 

Mr.  Airhart  WTites  for  the  Free  Press 
of  Braddock,  Pa.,  one  of  several  commu- 
nities which  make  up  the  General  Brad- 
dock  School  District. 

The  victorious  Washington  referred  to 
in  his  article  is  a  young  high  school 
senior,  who  stood  at  the  foul  line  in  the 
championship  game  with  the  score  tied 
and  no  time  remaining  on  the  clock. 
Young  Washington  stretched  the  ten- 
sion, which  already  gripped  the  crowd, 
by  missing  the  first  of  two  free  shots 
awarded  him  on  a  foul.  But.  he  shut  his 
ears  to  the  roar  of  the  crowd  and  calmly 
sank  the  second  shot  to  give  the  high- 
flying Falcons  of  General  Braddock  High 
School  the  State  class  A  crown. 

Norm  Vargo,  sports  writer  for  the  Daily 
News  of  McKeespoi-t,  Pa.,  described 
Washington  as  a  'Super  Sub,"  who  told 
himself  after  missing  the  first  shot: 

I  figured  I  better  make  this  one  or  they'll 
say  I  choked.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  think 
that  way  so  I  Just  got  the  feel  of  the  ball 
better  and  put  It  up. 

His  attitude  was  typical  of  a  team 
that  had  been  making  believers  out  of 
skeptics  all  year. 

However,  there  is  something  far  more 
important  to  be  realized  from  General 
Braddock's  basketball  victory  than  a 
trophj-.  The  team  won  more  than  a 
championship:  they  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nities which  make  up  the  new  school  dis- 
trict. And,  in  turn,  they  gave  those  peo- 
ple something  to  be  proud  of,  a  common 
bond  to  unite  them  in  a  new  venture 
which  requires  them  to  give  up  old  loyal- 
ties and  past  ideas.  These  12  yoimg  men, 
vy'ho  won  a  State  championship  for  a  new 
school  after  just  47  games,  well  deserve 
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the  banquet  being  planned 
by  school  authorities  as  w 
and   residents   of   the 
Braddock,  North  Braddock, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
present  to  my  colleagues 
General  Braddock  High  S4hool 
basketball   champions   in 
Pennsylvania:  Daryl  Washington 
Smith,  Alan  Richardson 
Hosea  Champine,  Robert 
Anderson,  Grady  Grant, 
bie  Gibson,  Leon  Quick,  anc 
art,  along  with  Head  Coac  ti 
and  his  assistants.  Greg  Siqith 
Purjanic,  Jr. 


"CULTURAL  PRIZE  OF 
AWARDED  TO  MARIFE 


n  their  honor 
ill  as  officials 
Lmvmities   of 
and  Rankin, 
jreat  pride  I 
Falcons  of 
class  A 
;he   State  of 
James 
i^on  Johnson, 
S^ipman,  Gary 
Rice,  Zeb- 
Butch  Stew- 
Paul  Birch 
and  Matt 


Gene : 


1  ELEVISION" 
I ERNANDEZ 


HON.  HERMAN  B^DILLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIeNTATIVES 


Monday.  April  9, 


Spei  ker 


impr(  vmg 


it 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr. 
like  to  take  this  opportunit ' 
the  outstanding  contribution 
member  of  the  New  York 
community    toward 
standing  between  this  par 
group  and  the  other  diverse 
which  combine  to  make  up 

Marife  Hernandez  was 
Alta,  Puerto  Rico,  and  cam( 
at  the  age  of  13.  She  is 
Wellesley  College  and  Coluhibia 
sity's  School  of  International 
has  done  additional  work 
can  Academy  of  Dramatic 
tors    Studio.   In    1969   she 
WPIX-TV  with  the  idea  ol 
cial  show  on  Puerto  Ricai^ 
The  station  bought  the 
nearly    4    years    now    Ms 
through  her  television 
Puerto   Rican  New   Yorke 
working  to  promote  the  icfentity 
Latin  population.  For  her 
recently   awarded   the   " 
of  Television"  by  the  Institute 
Rico.  The  following  news 
by  WPIX-TV  in  New  Yorl 
scribes  Ms.  Hernandez's 


pi  3gram, 


Marife  Hernandez  Awarded 
or  Television"  by  the 
Rico 


Insti  -ute 


li  le 


Hen  andez 


Marife  Hernandez,  a  produce! 
community  affairs  series,  "Th 
New  Yorker,"  has  been 
stitute  of  Puerto  Rico  for  hei 
tribution  to  the  Hispanic 
York. 

Resident  Commissioner  Ja 
eled  from  Pvierto  Rico  to 
the  1973  "Cultural  Prize  of  Telfv 
Imously  awarded  to  Miss 
ruary  18,  for  her  efforts  In 
munity  activities  and  Interest 
speaking  people  in  the  area 

On  her  prc^ram,  Miss 
scores  the  Puerto  Rican  identl 
City,  which  now  has  In  excess 
residents  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
program  also  focuses  on  the 
ests  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
many  contributions  to  the 
and  civic  development  of  the 
New  York  area. 

"The  Puerto  Rican  New 
on  Channel  11  Sundays  at  8: 
pea  ted  on  Tuesday  at  10:30  PH' 
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I  would 
to  recognize 
made  by  a 
F»uerto  Rican 
imder- 
icular  ethnic 
elements 
our  city. 
bom  in  Toa 
to  New  York 
graduate  of 
Univer- 
Affairs,  and 
the  Ameri- 
Arts  and  Ac- 
approached 
doing  a  spe- 
in  the  city, 
i  3ea,   and  for 
Hernandez, 
"The 
has   been 
of  our 
rfforts  she  was 
Cultural   Prize 
of  Puerto 
tem,  released 
further  de- 
Ahievements: 


(  lULTtTRAL  Prize 
OP  Puerto 


of  WPIX-TVs 
Puerto  Rlcan 
xi  by  the  In- 
valuable con- 
comlnunity  of  New 


Benitz  trav- 

p>er^nally  present 

»-ision,"  unan- 

on  Feb- 

trldenlng   com- 

of  Spanish- 


Her|iandez  under- 
y  In  New  York 
of  one -mill ion 
The 
and  Inter- 
community and  Its 
<  ultural,  social 
MetropoUtan- 


ba  ;kground. 
ni  eds 


Y  srker"  Is  seen 
10  PM  and  re- 
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SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  (JIVILIAN 
PRISONERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARR 


OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  April  9, 


9,  1973 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  on  the  first  day  of  consultations 
between  President  Nixon  and  South  Viet- 
namese President  Thieu,  sevecal  Members 
of  Congress,  myself  included  spoke  out 
on  the  tragic  situation  of  the  3outh  Viet- 
namese civihan  prisoners.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  by  the  Ccngress  and 
the  American  public  to  set  Might  these 
conditions. 

An  article  by  Anthony  Lewis,  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  last  week,  puts 
the  visit  of  President  Thieu  in  human 
perspective — the  misery  and  orture  that 
underlines  Mr.  Thieu's  regimt .  It  is  ironic 
to  note  that  Mr.  Lewis'  artisle  appears 
5  years  to  the  day  that  Lyndon  John- 
son announced  that,  because  of  this  de- 
structive war  and  paralyzing  alliance, 
he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

After  these  5  long  years,  i;  is  time  to 
think  seriously  about  this  c<  untry's  re- 
lationship in  the  future  with  the  present 
Saigon  regime.  Mr.  Lewis'  article  is 
worthy  of  serious  thought.  F  )r  this  rea- 
son, I  now  insert  his  article  n  Uie  Rec- 
ord: 

Whom  We  Welcomi 
(By  Anthony  I^ewis) 

London. — Those  with  weak  s  tomachs  for 
the  unpleasant  should  stop  reac  ing  now. 

"It  Is  not  really  proper  to  call  them  men 
any  more.  "Shapes'  Is  a  bettei  word — gro- 
tesque sculptures  of  scarred  flesl  and  gnarled 
limbs  .  .  .  years  of  being  shacklei  i  In  the  tiger 
cages  have  forced  them  Into  (t  permanent 
pretzel-like  croch.  They  move  Ills  e  crabs,  skit- 
tering across  the  floor  on  buttocks  and 
palms." 

That  was  a  description  In  Tine  magazine 
recently  of  an  exceptional  group  of  beings: 
former  political  prisoners  in  Soi  ith  Vietnam. 
They  are  exceptional  because  they  exist. 
Those  who  go  to  South  Vletnan  I's  prison  is- 
land. Con  Son,  rarely  emerge  i  i  any  living 
form. 

The  'Hme  report,  filed  by  Divld  DeVoss, 
quoted  one  of  the  men  as  saying  he  had  been 
arrested  one  day  In  a  park,  with  his  wife  and 
chUdren.  "The  police  attached  Jlectrodes  to 
my  genitals."  he  said,  "broke  m;  r  fingers  and 
hung  me  from  the  ceiling  by  n  y  feet.  They 
did  these  things  to  my  wife,  to<i,  and  forced 
my  children  to  watch." 

In  the  tiger-cage  cells  on  Con  Son,  the  re- 
port said,  "water  was  limited  t<  three  swal- 
lows a  day,  forcing  prisoners  to  drink  urine. 
Those  who  pleaded  for  more  food  were 
splashed  with  lye  or  poked  with  long  bamboo 
poles." 

That  picture  of  wliat  happi  ns  to  those 
arrested  by  the  Saigon  Governm  jnt  on  polit- 
ical siispiclon  is  the  same  as  many  other 
conscientious  and  unhysteric  il  observers 
have  given.  Some  of  the  evldenc  b  Is  so  much 
more  horrible  that  no  paper  would  want  to 
print  it;  reading  it,  no  one  coul  1  doubt  that 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  In  South  Viet- 
nam suffer  systematic  torture  an  d  starvation. 

But  why  mention  it  now?  A  nericans  are 
trying  to  f<M-get  Vietnam,  and  they  have 
never  shown  much  interest  in  1  he  torments 
of  th©  political  prisoners  anywi  ly.  Well,  the 
answer  Is  that  an  occasion  make  b  remember- 
ing a  duty.  That  is  the  forthcoi  tilng  visit  to 
President   Nixon  in  San  Clem onte   by  the 
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South  Vietnamese  President.  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu. 

Delicacy  of  feeling  is  a  luxury  that  govern- 
ments seldom  feel  they  can  afford  In  Inter- 
national relations.  If  we  restricted  our  rela- 
tions to  those  regimes  whose  standards  of 
Justice  and  decency  we  approve.  It  might  be 
rather  a  limited  list.  Realism  requires  us  to 
do  business  with  all  sorts  of  governments. 
Communist  dictatorships  and  rightist  tyran- 
nies among  them. 

But  doing  business  Is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  giving  a  symbolic  stamp  of 
approval.  There  are  credible  arguments  for 
keeping  up  links  with  South  Africa  and 
Greece,  for  example,  but  it  would  be  another 
thing  to  Invite  Prime  Minister  Vorster  or 
Premier  Papadopoulos  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  President  Thieu,  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  the  reason  for  bis  visit.  He 
has  proved  a  much  stronger,  more  durable 
leader  than  most  of  us  who  have  been  his 
critics  expected.  His  determination  made  It 
possible  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  get  American  forces 
out  of  Vietnam  as  he  wanted  to,  without  a 
final  political  settlement. 

But  even  within  the  scope  of  the  Nixon 
policy,  it  is  questionable  wisdom  to  give 
Thieu  the  accolade  of  an  American  trip.  The 
Interest  of  the  United  States  now  Is  to  en- 
courage an  indigenous  political  process  la 
South  Vietnam,  a  peaceful  evolution  away 
from  the  polarization  of  the  war.  Our  direct 
military  role  Is  about  over,  now  we  want  to 
move  toward  a  period  of  political  benign 
neglect. 

President  Thieu  is  of  course  a  polarizing 
figure  par  excellence.  Neutralism  is  a  crime 
in  his  universe.  To  show  a  continued  Ameri- 
can investment  in  his  pre-eminence  must 
inhibit  any  process  of  peaceful  change — and, 
once  again,  unnecessarily  commit  American 
prestige.  We  link  our  destiny  to  his. 

That  Is  the  commonsense  political  argu- 
ment against  welcoming  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
to  the  United  States.  But  there  is  also.  In- 
escapably, the  argument  of  feeling.  The 
world  Is  full  of  cruelties,  and  we  cannot  cure 
them,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  proclaim  our 
insensitlvlty  by  such  a  symbolic  act. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  range  up  to  300,000. 
The  leading  American  authority,  Don  Luce, 
puts  the  figure  at  200,000.  Half  that,  100,000, 
is  the  equivalent  In  population  terms  of 
more  than  1  million  political  prisoners  In 
the  United  States. 

A  Frenchman  who  spent  more  than  two 
years  In  South  Vietnamese  prisons,  Jean- 
Pierre  Debris,  spoke  recently  of  the  apparent 
American  Indifference  to  the  problem.  He 
said: 

"If  they  could  bring  one  Vietnamese  from 
the  tiger  cages  of  Con  Son  to  the  United 
States,  and  people  could  Just  look  at  him, 
that  would  be  enough.  He  would  not  have 
to  speak  English.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  press  conferences,  articles,  speeches.  If 
the  American  people  could  Just  see  that  one 
man  half-blind,  unable  to  walk,  tubercular, 
scarred,  it  would  be  enough." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  DEN- 
TAL SCHOOLS  OBSERVES  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  April 
8  to  11,  1973,  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  will  be  holding  its  50th 
annual  session  here  In  Washington,  D.C. 

This  association  includes  every  U.S. 
CXIX 724— Part  9 
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dental  school  in  its  membership  and  rep- 
resents many  other  institutions  and  has 
over  2,000  individual  members.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  it  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  for 
it  recently  moved  its  headquarters  office 
to  Washington  in  order  to  improve  liaison 
with  Congress  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government  and  other  health  and 
education  organizations. 

Over  half  of  the  total  operating  sup- 
port of  the  country's  dental  schools  is 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Realizing  this  fact,  we  note  with  satis- 
faction that  this  association  has  joined 
us  in  Washington,  and  we  look  forward 
to  an  effective  liaison  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools  in  order  to  effect  optimum 
dental  health  care  for  the  public. 

I  request  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  join  me  in  expressing  congrat- 
vilations  to  the  American  Association  of 
DentaJ  Schools  on  its  50th  anniversary, 
and  to  welcoming  it  to  Washington. 


ADMINICIDE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  held 
hearings  in  New  York  City  to  consider 
the  impact  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed budget  on  the  urban  envii-otmient. 

The  word  that  was  used  to  describe 
this  impact  was  "adminicide."  How  well 
this  term  applies.  For  Pi-esident  Nixon 
is  seeking  to  conceal  his  distaste  for 
underprivileged  and  minority  people 
through  administrative  transfers, 
freezes,  and  cutbacks.  This  trickery  has 
not  succeeded.  Concerned  citizens  of  all 
economic  backgrounds,  and  races  and 
political  aflQliations  have  joined  together 
to  say  "no"  to  the  President's  poUcies 
of  "adminicide." 

I  submit  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  April  2  entitled  "Urban  Adminicide" 
for  this  body's  consideration: 

Urban  AoauNicioE 

A  word  was  used  at  a  recent  public  hear- 
ing In  New  York  City  to  describe  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  spending  cutbacks  In  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  word  was  "admini- 
cide." It  was  used  in  reference  to  the  kUllng 
of  some  programs  by  administrative  flat 
without  concurrence  of  the  Congress.  While 
there  have  been  numerous  announcements 
of  freezes,  curtailments  and  cutbacks 
throughout  the  Federal  budget,  hearings  In 
this  city  and  elsewhere  have  revealed  a 
special  relationship  among  them  all. 

The  progranjs  being  curtailed  Include  those 
for  the  construction  of  subsidized  bousing, 
the  upgrading  of  blighted  neighborhoods,  the 
provision  of  day  care  and  senior  citizen  serv- 
ices as  well  as  job  training  and  public  service 
employment.  Each  curtailment  has  Ito  ripple 
effect;  thus,  to  trim  summer  Job  programs 
for  teenagers  means  the  loss  of  day  camp 
counselors  for  grade-school  youngsters.  To 
cut  out  community  action  programs  would 
throw  out  of  work  several  thousand  New 
Yorkers  who,  when  on  the  Job,  provide  out- 
reach services  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
low-income  residents. 
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According  to  New  York  City  Human  Re- 
sources Administrator  Jule  Sugarman,  there 
is  no  validity  In  the  charge  by  some  critics 
that  money  appropriated  for  this  antlpov- 
erty  effort  fails  to  reach  the  poor.  He  points 
out  that  one-third  of  those  employed  by 
community  action  programs  were  themselves 
on  welfare  prior  to  their  employment  and 
that  another  one-third  were  working  for  pov- 
erty-level wages  or  less.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program,  now  threat- 
ened, last  year  employed  60.000  city  youths 
In  the  14-to-21  age  group.  To  shift  funds  to 
this  agency  from  the  emergency  employment 
program  for  adults  Is  no  real  solution;  as 
has  been  sviggested.  it  would  at  best  mean 
robbing  father  Peter  to  pay  son  Paul. 

Still  other  Federal  actions  Jeopardize  a 
whole  spectrum  of  social  service  programs. 
In  the  absence  of  special  revenue-sharing 
money,  there  Is  grave  uncertainty  over  con- 
tinued FedersJ  funding  for  day  care  center."?, 
foster  care  programs,  adoption  services  and 
senior  citizen  centers.  Under  one  pending 
Federal  regulation,  persons  with  Incomes 
that  exceed  the  welfare  level  by  one-third  or 
more  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  send  their 
children  to  federally  subsidized  day  care 
centers.  This  absurdly  counter-productive 
rule  could  force  many  mothers  to  give  up 
their  Jobs  and  return  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

These  separate  administrative  decisions, 
each  perhaps  small  In  Its  own  way,  flow  Into 
a  single  current  that  sweeps  toward  an  Irre- 
sistible conclusion.  They  come  m  the  context 
of  other  efforts  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  tuck  some  of  its  functions  else- 
where in  the  vast  bureaucracy,  thus  down- 
grading them;  to  discontinue  others  like  the 
community  action  program  altogether. 

The  loss  of  Model  Cities  funds,  the  freeze 
on  housing  construction,  the  cutbacks  in 
antipoverty  programs — all  this  seems  aimed 
at  the  poor  and  the  weak  and  the  helpless, 
the  minority  Americans  who  have  come  to 
live  in  Increasing  numbers  in  Inner-cliy 
areas.  This  Is  urban  "adminicide." 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  P. 
COCHRANE 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  North  Carolina  are  especially 
soi-iT  to  see  Bil  Cochrane  retire  but  we 
take  particular  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  native  son.  We  are  equally 
proud  of  his  lovely  wife  Peggy  who  is  also 
a  native  Tar  Heel. 

Bil  lias  held  a  Government  job  and 
therefore  qualifies  as  a  "bureaucrat",  I 
guess.  If  so,  he  has  done  more  to  human- 
ize bureaucracy  than  anj'one  I  know. 
Aside  from  his  complete  competence,  liis 
friendliness,  his  couitesy,  his  smile  and 
tremendous  sense  of  humor  make  "bu- 
reaucrat"' a  beautiful  word  rather  than 
one  of  scorn. 

We  will  wish  Peggy  and  Bil  a  happy 
future  on  their  beloved  boat.  Sundown. 
We  hope  Sundown  will  often  find  her 
way  up  the  North  Carolina  Coast  and 
even  up  the  Inland  Waterway  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  occasion.  Bil  is  one 
of  those  people  who  always  gives  you  a 
lift  when  he  greets  you  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  drop  in  on  us  regulaily  in  tlie 
f  utm-e  to  give  us  that  lift. 
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GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  jxist  a 
small  notation  required  by  law  on  page 
11369  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  6,  1973.  The  casual  reader  probably 
overlooked  it : 

U.S.    ASMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

TO    BE    GENERAL 

Oen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Without  that  entry,  the  career  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country  by  the  Hoosier  farm 
boy  from  Steuben  County,  Ind.,  came  to 
an  end.  He  was  79  years  old,  the  oldest 
military  man  on  active  duty.  At  his  re- 
tirement ceremonies  in  front  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  man  who  oversaw  the  drafting 
of  14.5  million  Amercans  in  three  wars 
heard  himself  fittingly  described  by  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense  Elliot  Richardson  as 
the  man  "who  marshaled  two  generations 
of  Americans  in  defense  of  freedom." 

When  he  enlisted  in  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1911,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  inklinc  that  his  career  would 
see  him  serve  longer  than  any  other  fig- 
ure in  world  military  history  in  the  most 
unpopular,  controversial,  and  abused 
post  conceivable  in  any  nation's  or 
state's  defense  establishment:  con- 
scription of  men  for  the  armed  services. 

liie  problems  he  bore  were  as  old  as 
the  concept  of  an  army  itself.  Gibbon,  in 
his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," commented  on  them : 

In  the  various  states  of  society  armies  are 
recruited  from  very  different  motives.  Bar- 
barians are  urged  by  their  love  of  war;  the 
citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted 
by  a  principle  of  duty:  the  subjects,  or  at 
least  the  nobles,  of  a  monarchy  are  animated 
by  a  sentiment  of  honour;  but  the  timid  and 
luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire 
must  be  allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes 
of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment. . . . 

Gibbon  was  writing  for  the  period  300- 
500  AD.  It  was  not  always  thus,  nor  will 
it  always  be.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  enter,  because  they  feel  it  their  duty, 
or  wish  to  make  a  career  of  wearing  their 
country's  uniform.  Put  quite  simply,  yes, 
the  word  is  patriotism.  I  realize  it  is  xm- 
fashionable  to  use  it  in  the  sense  General 
Hershey  believed  in  it,  but  it  is  still  with 
us,  and  I  believe  always  will  be. 

Our  problems  began  with  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  On  November  19,  1775, 
George  Washington  glumly  wrote  the 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress: 

There  must  be  some  other  stimulus,  besides 
love  for  their  country,  to  make  men  fond  of 
the  service. 

The  concept  of  a  draft  has  never  been 
popular  coimtrywide  for  our  Republic,  at 
any  time  in  our  entire  history.  But  what 
is  necessary  is  never  measured  by  what  is 
popular.  Our  Republic  must  always  have 
men  who  realize  this  and  who  are  willing 
to  bear  on  their  own  shoulders  the  weight 
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of  scorn  and  abuse  thkt 
call  forth  from  the  petty 
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Service  on  August  18, 
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tions  of  both  political 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

And,  in  another 
Hershey's  Selective 
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later: 
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Perhaps  he  had  in 
attributed  to  Dr.  Samijel 

Exert  your  talents  and 
and  don't  think  of 
untu  the  world  will  be 
I  hate  a  fellow  whom 
laziness  drives  Into  a 
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And  also  this,  from 
"Pilgrim's  Progress" : 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 


REPI  iESENTATIVES 


OF   MASSACHCS:  STTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  April  h,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  i  Ipeaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  commenc.  Congressman 
Drinan  for  providing  th  s  forum  so  we 
might  better  inform  oui  selves  and  the 
American  people  on  the  implications  of 
our  massive  aid  to  the  ";  "hieu  regime  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  was  recently  privileg  ;d  to  conduct  a 
special  hearing  with  Congressman 
Drinan  at  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall  on  the 
urgent  situation  of  Soi  th  Vietnamese 
political  prisoners.  More  than  a  thousand 
people  learned  of  the  ter)  ors  and  brutal- 
ity practiced  by  the  Saigon  regime 
against  its  civilian  prisoiers.  We  heard 
the  testimony  of  two  yoi  ng  Frenchmen, 
M.  Andre  Menras  and  ^.  Jean  Pierre 
Debris,  who  for  2  "/a  yeurs  experienced 
themselves  the  brutalizhig  prison  treat- 
ment, and  on  the  desperate  fate  of 
Saigon's  200,000  political  jrisoners.  These 
are  civilian  prisoners  fro:  n  every  walk  of 
life,  including  women  and  children, 
whose  crime,  for  the  mo  it  part,  is  criti- 
cism of  President  Thieu  and  his  repres- 
sive government. 

I  came  away  from  the  hearings  horri- 
fied at  the  unspeakable  treatment  and 
torture  these  prisoners  received;  and 
convinced  that  I  could  not  personally 
coimtenance  continued  J.S.  funding  of 
this  despotic  regime.  No'  v  with  the  visit 
of  President  Thieu  to  this  country,  I  must 
publicly  protest  the  us;  of  American 
money  to  supply  and  construct  the 
"tiger  cages"  In  which  so  many  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Sojuth  Vietnamese 
are  confined.  I  publicly  orotest  the  sup- 
pression of  political  hberties  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Paris  agreements,  particu- 
larly article  n  provide  thkt : 

Immediately  after  the  cease-fire  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties]  will  .  .  .  ensure 
the  democratic  liberties  of  the  people;  per- 
sonal freedom,  freedom  of  speech:  freedom 
of  political  activities,  freed(|m  of  belief,  free- 
dom of  movement,  freedom lof  residence,  etc." 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen that  the  political  requirements 
of  the  Paris  agreements  lire  not  ignored. 

It  is  oiu*  responsibility  as  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen to  refuse  to  authorize  con- 
tinued massive  aid — $2.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1974 — xmtil  the  torture  and  in- 
human treatment  of  thf  political  pris- 
oners is  stopped. 

And,  It  is  our  responsibility  to  inform 
the  American  taxpayer  that  his  money 
Is   going   to   support   a   corrupt   police 
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state— at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our 
own  vital  domestic  progi-ams  are  being 
cut  and  crippled. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  pub- 
lic the  Boston  Globe  editorial  of  Tues- 
day, April  3,  which  dramatizes  vividly 
the  meaning  of  President  Thieu's  cele- 
brated visit. 

Courtesies  Can  Be  Overdone 
The  dlplomrtlc  courtesies  paid  to  South 
Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
by  President  Nixon  at  the  San  Clemenle 
White  House  are  about  par  for  such  visits, 
even  though  the  participation  of  the  cele- 
brated Army  herald  trumpeters  laid  it  on  a 
bit  thick.  But  it  Is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Thleus 
welcome  wlU  be  quite  so  warm  when  he  and 
his  diplomatic  aides  begin  lobbying  disen- 
chanted congressmen  In  Washingtln  tomor- 
row. Nor  should  It  be. 

In  a  speech  taped  In  Honolulu  for  broad- 
cast here,  Mr.  Tbleu  said  his  American  visit 
was  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  his  "dear 
American  .rlends"  for  their  help  In  the  war. 
He  underestimated  the  amount  of  aid  by 
some  5000  American  deaths.  Incidentally, 
putting  the  figure  at  50,000  Instead  of  55,000, 
and  not  mentioning  the  money  cost  of  more 
than  $100  billion. 

The  help  he  now  wants  from  his  "dear 
American  friends,"  and  the  help  Mr.  Nixon 
appears  to  have  promised  blm.  Is  a  bit  much. 
His  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  was  arranged  to 
shape  new  political,  military  and  economic 
relationships  between  Washington  and  Sai- 
gon. But  such  aid  Is  already  budgeted  at  $2.4 
billion  for  1974,  more  than  twice  the  pro- 
posed annual  outlay  In  the  domestic  rehabili- 
tation bill  which  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  last  week 
as  "Irresponsible."  There  Is  little  likelihood 
that  senators  and  congressmen,  who  view 
the  Thieu  government  as  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive, wlU  look  with  favor  on  this  expendi- 
ture, let  alone  more. 

Congressmen  of  both  parties  are  already 
up  In  arms  over  the  Administration's  un- 
authorized continuation  of  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. And  what  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Thieu  now  face  is  congressional  support, 
which  appears  to  grow  by  the  day,  for  the 
Church-Case  bUl  which  prohibits  the  vise  of 
any  funds  for  the  reiutroduction  of  any  US 
military  force  In  any  part  of  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  was  threatening  Hanoi 
when  he  said  last  week  that  bis  actions  of 
the  last  four  years  are  an  Indication  of  what 
he  can  do  again  If  he  deems  It  necessary  to 
punish  Hanoi  for  reported  Infractions  of  the 
cease-fire.  But  there  are  those  In  Congress 
and  the  nation  -vho  view  the  President's  pro- 
nouncement as  a  threat  not  only  to  Hanoi 
but  to  the  antiwar  forces  In  the  US  as  weU. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
allayed  none  of  the  mistrust  when  he  re- 
fused, in  a  TV  Interview  In  Sunday,  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  the  relntroductlon  of 
American  troops  stnd  made  some  point  of 
emphasizing  that  what  Mr.  Nixon  might  or- 
der In  the  future  "could  Include  any  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  In  the  past,"  Mr. 
Richardson  may  or  may  not  have  Intended 
the  ominous  note,  but  It  was  there  all  the 
same. 

Aside  from  military  aid,  there  probably 
would  not  normally  be  many  congressmen 
nor  many  other  Americans  either  who.  In 
reflection  would  deny  reconstruction  funds 
to  both  South  and  North  Vietnam,  which, 
after  all,  are  one  nation,  not  two.  It  was  our 
bombs,  napalm  and  defoliation  techniques 
which  devastated  both  parts. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  diminished, 
for  now,  at  least,  the  chances  for  reconstruc- 
tion. He  has  done  it  by  orchestrating  the  flood 
of  torture  stories  told  by  American  POWs, 
by  Insisting  upon  cutbacks  In  funds  for  do- 
mestic social  purposes,  and  by  proceeding 
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with  reconstruction  negotiations  all  on  his 
own  before  Congress  has  even  considered 
them. 

Even  If  Mr.  Thieu  were  the  best  loved  for- 
eign leader  who  ever  set  foot  in  Washing- 
ton, his  work  there  would  be  cut  out  for 
him.  One  has  the  feeling.  Indeed,  that  he  Is 
wasting  his  time — and  ours. 


LOS  ANGELES  CITY  COUNCILMAN 
TOM  BRADLEY  ON  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  the  current  con- 
troversy over  Federal  funding  on  mass 
transit  systems,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear 
a  lucid,  enlightening  statement  on  one 
city's  transportation  problems  and  pro- 
posed solutions  from  a  prominent  city 
official. 

One  such  statement  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  Los  Angeles  City  Covincilman 
Tom  Bradley  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  Bradley  presented  his  rationale  in 
support  of  fimding  mass  rapid  transit  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  way  of  opening  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr.  Bradley's  re- 
marks are  so  timely  and  informative,  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  all  of  my 
colleagues : 

Statement  of  Councilman  Tom  Bbadlet 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  address  myself  today  to 
the  need  for  mass  rapid  transit  In  Los  An- 
geles and  the  assistance  Congress  and  the 
Administration  could  render  by  opening  the 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Southern  California,  particularly  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  known  as  the  automobUe 
capital  of  the  country.  In  1972  the  South 
Coast  Air  Basin,  of  which  Los  Angeles  Is  a 
part,  contained  over  10  mUUon  people  and 
nearly  6  mUlion  motor  vehicles.  The  Basin 
Is  still  growing  at  about  1.7  percent  increase 
per  year.  However,  the  automobUe  popula- 
tion grows  more  rapidly,  at  3  percent  to 
4  percent  per  year,  and  gasoline  consumption 
grows  even  more  quickly. 

The  automobile  has  degraded  our  quality 
of  life  In  Los  Angeles:  It  causes  70%  of  our 
air  poUutlon:  It  accounted  for  48.000  deaths 
or  Injuries  In  1971:  22%  of  the  City's  land 
vise  Is  devoted  to  the  auto — 65%  In  the  Cen- 
tral City,  and  It  Increases  noise  poUutlon  In 
the  City  by  one  decibel  per  year.  Autos  are 
inefficient:  to  transport  a  typical  passenger, 
a  car  requires  50  times  as  much  room  as  a 
rail  rapid  transit  line  doing  the  same  Job. 
Automobiles  waste  money:  it  costs  the  aver- 
age Los  Angeles  resident  $3,700  per  year  *o 
operate  a  car  in  the  City.  Freeways  to  ac- 
commodate our  autos  have  "divided  and 
conqiiered"  our  city  with  ribbons  of  con- 
crete— separating  people  from  their  Job  and 
from  each  other,  destroying  the  Integrity  of 
neighborhoods,  and  encouraging  urban 
spread  and  destruction  of  needed  open 
space.  Automobiles  effectively  utilize  only 
5%  of  the  potential  energy  from  the  ap- 
proximately 4  billion  gallons  of  gas  we  con- 
sume In  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  In  light  of  an 
impending  energy  and  fuel  crisis,  this  waste 
is  totally  unacceptable:  but  as  long  as  auto- 
mobiles remain  our  principal  more  of  trans- 
portation,    the    reckless     consumption     of 
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dwindling  supplies  of  fuel  will  continue  un- 
checked. 

We  in  Los  Angeles  can  no  longer  afford  to 
throw  more  and  more  cars  on  our  already  con- 
gested streets  and  freeways.  We  can  no  longer 
afford   the   luxury   of   a   hit-or-mUs   piece- 
meal transportation  plan — or  worse,  no  real 
plan  at  all.  We  In  Los  Angeles  need  a  creative 
transportation    system   that   recognizes   the 
Intimate   relationship   between   transit.   Job 
training  and  employment  opportunities,  ade- 
quate   bousing,    and    accessible    recreation 
facilities.  Good  transportation  to  places  of 
work  which  induces  development  of  Indus- 
tries   committed    to    employing    local    resi- 
dents and  benefiting  the  entire  community. 
Good  transportation  will  go  far  to  relieve  the 
social    pollution    of    ghetto    conditions.    An 
effective   and   available   transit   system   will 
rectify     the    long-neglected    transportation 
needs  of  40%  of  the  City's  population  who 
are  too  old,  too  young,  too  poor  or  too  handi- 
capped to  own  and  operate  an  automobile. 
The   lack   of   a  clean   and   effective  mass 
rapid    transit    system    In    Los    Angeles    has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with   an  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  proposal  to  ration 
gasoline.  This  proposal  was  prompted  by  the 
fact   that   Los  Angeles  will  not   be   able  to 
meet   the   Federal   Clean   Air   Standards    by 
1977.  I  believe  these  are  realistic  standards, 
and  should  be  met  so  that  Los  Angeles  can 
maintain  a  healthy  environment.  It  Is  clear 
that  meeting  the  Clear  Air  Standards  and 
providing  mass  transit  go  hand-ln-hand.  I 
think  the  Congress  was  not  only  clear  in  ita 
Intent  to  clean  up  the  nation's  air  when  it 
enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  In 
1970,  but  also  actions  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  federal  law.  In  fact,  a  report  of  tlie 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  the  act 
forecast  the  trends  of  change  the  new  law 
would  require: 

"As  much  as  70%  of  the  traffic  may  have 
to  be  restricted  in  certain  large  metropolitan 
areas  if  health  standards  are  to  be  achieved 
within  the  time  required  by  this  bill." 
The  report  warned  that : 
"Construction  of  tirban  highways  and  free- 
ways may  be  required  to  take  a  second  place 
to  rapid  and  mass  transit  and  other  public 
transportation  systems.  Central  City  use  of 
motor  vehicles  may  have  to  be  restricted." 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  both  state  and  local 
governments,  including  Los  Angeles,  have  not 
accepted  the  need  for  such  action.  Indeed, 
state  and  local  governments  have  adopted  a 
posture  of  "who  cares"  about  thia  vital  leg- 
islation. 

Two  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
warnings  by  the  Congress.  And  what  has 
happened  since  then?  First,  the  auto  com- 
panies, who  have  been  aware  of  the  threat 
posed  by  motor  vehicle  emission  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  over  20  years,  have  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  develop  or  even  consider 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. Their  lack  of  concern  and  action  in 
developing  a  smog-free  engine  is  directly 
responsible  for  Los  Angeles'  air  pollution 
crisis. 

Second,  we  know  that  even  If  all  cars  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  meet  the  1975-76  emission 
standard,  motor  vehicle  related  pollution 
levels  would  still  exceed  the  levels  necessary 
to  protect  public  health.  I  believe  the  auto 
companies  are  leading  an  effort  to  under- 
mine even  those  standards — a  ploy  which.  If 
It  succeeds,  will  only  force  upon  more  com- 
munities the  kind  of  crisis  faced  by  Los 
Angeles. 

Thiidly,  the  Irresponsible  actions  of  a  num- 
ber of  corporate  oil  companies  In  1970  here 
In  California  were  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  Proposition  18.  This  Proposition  would 
have  permitted  the  use  of  funds  from  the 
State  Highway  Trust  to  be  used  for  public 
transportation  programs.  The  oil  companies 
mounted  an  unprecedented  assault  on  this 
measure — solely  out  of  greed  and  corpora te 
Irresponsibility. 
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Finally.  Congress  has  tried  twice  to  redirect 
our  transportation  policies  and  priorities  by 
expanding  the  uses  of  money  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  Include  support  for  public 
transportation  projects.  And  twice  failed. 

That  brings  us  to  the  situation  we  face 
today. 

I  believe  viable  alternatives  to  E.P_A.'s  pro- 
posal for  gas  rationing  are  available  and 
should  center  around  a  comprehensive  mass 
transit  program  and  better  land  use  controls 
aimed  at  redirecting  and  restricting  the  City's 
urban  growth. 

Ijet's  be  candid,  if  Los  Angeles  has  any 
hope  of  avoiding  the  catastrophic  conse- 
quences of  gas  rationing,  people  must  not 
have  to  reply  exclusively  on  the  auto  for 
transportation.  For  this  to  happen,  Los 
Angeles'  mass  transit  system  must  be  drastic- 
ally increased.  This  can  only  become  a  real- 
ity If  massive  funding  Is  available  from  the 
Federal  government. 

It  is  imperative  then  that  Congress  open  up 
the  Federal  Highway  Trust  FMand  as  provided 
for  in  legislation  such  as  H.B.  101  and  a  com- 
panion measure,  H.R.  3343,  to  channel  funds 
now  used  for  highway  construction  to  public 
transportation  improvement.  I  was  pleased  to 
observe  the  Senate's  passage  of  legislation, 
last  week,  to  accomplish  this.  Enactment  of 
provisions  contained  In  H.R.  101  and  H.R. 
3343  will  assist  local  governments,  in  a  flexi- 
ble manner,  to  develop  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system.  Additionally,  it  can  provide 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  with  funds  needed 
to  expand  their  mass  transit  system,  to  get 
people  out  of  their  autos,  and  thus  reduce  air 
pollution.  Even  If  the  provisions  of  H.R.  101 
and  H.R.  3343  are  enacted,  there  still  may  not 
be  sufficient  funding  priority  given  to  those 
cities  having  difficulty  meeting  the  Clean  Air 
standards.  For  this  reason,  I  additionally 
support  H.^l.  3905  which  will  provide  10%  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  be  allocated 
for  emergency  transit  funds  for  cities  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  who  are  falling  to  comply  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

While  enactment  of  H.R.  3905  would  be 
the  most  desirable  course  for  providing  these 
emergency  funds,  passage  of  the  bill  is  some- 
what in  question.  So  I  would  propose  that 
any  mass  transit  funds  provided  for  under 
HJi.  101  and  H.R.  3343  be  allocated  on  a 
priority  basis,  to  those  cities  which  E.P.A.  has 
certified  as  unable  to  achieve  by  1977,  levels 
of  air  quality  required  by  Section  109  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  priority  funding  would  be 
In  the  form  of  emergency  assistance  to  en- 
able the  cities  to  comply  with  the  congres- 
slonally  mandated  air  quality  standards. 

Such  emergency  assistance  could  be  used 
In  Los  Angeles  to:  drastically  increase  the 
size  of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Tran- 
sit District's  bus  fleet;  initiate  a  major  pro- 
gram to  construct  exclusive  bus  lanes,  utiliz- 
ing existing  freeway  lanes  and  improved 
rights-of-way;  and  expanded  \ise  of  the 
"mlnl-bus"  system,  to  provide  low  cost  trans- 
portation within  major  activity  areas — to 
connect  the  areas  with  outlying  parking  lots 
and  express  bus  stops. 

I  believe  such  priority  funding  would 
greatly  assist  Los  Angeles  in  meeting  the 
national  air  quality  goals,  as  well  as  assisting 
In  expanding  the  City's  mass  transit  system. 

It  is  mandatory  that  Los  Angeles  act  now 
on  the  construction  of  a  mass  rapid  transit 
system.  A  system  which  will  be  an  efficient 
and  attractive  alternative  to  the  auto. 

We  in  Los  Angeles  will  soon  be  ready  to 
embark  on  the  construction  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. For  the  system  to  be  Initiated,  sup- 
port must  come  from  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve this  will  require  the  appropriation  of 
more  transit  funds,  not  less.  The  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  is  an  appropriate  and 
reasonable  source  to  be  tapped,  to  meet  this 
urgent  need. 

I  believe  it  Is  long  overdue  for  Los  Angeles 
to  Join  with  Federal  agencies  and  build  an 
efficient  rapid  transit  system.  As  a  City  of- 
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charges:  staying  away  from  home  over.iight. 
Or,  as  the  sixth-grader  tells  it,  "I  ran  away — 
three  times,"  eacn  time  lor  a  day  or  two. 

The  girls,  like  two  others  brought  to  the 
Jail  a  few  minutes  later,  also  In  handcuffs, 
are  "PINS  casrj" — PINS  being  the  court- 
house acronym  for  "persons  in  need  of  super- 
vision." The  law  gives  Family  Court  Juris- 
diction over  PINS  children,  defining  PINS 
as  a  boy  or  girl  under  16  who  doesn't  go  to 
school  as  required  or  who  is  "incorrigible, 
ungovernable,  or  habitually  disobedient  and 
beyond  the  lawful  control  of  parent  or  other 
lawful  authority." 

In  the  1971-1972  court  year,  the  Judicial 
Conference  reports,  of  more  than  4.000  PINS 
cases  processed  through  the  New  York  City 
courts,  at  least  1,150  boys  and  girls  were 
Jailed  for  such  things  as  running  away  or 
truancy. 

The  other  type  of  youthful  behavior  that 
comes  to  court  Is  termed  "Juvenile  delin- 
quency," with  a  delinquent  defined  as  "a  per- 
son over  seven  and  less  than  16  years  of  age 
who  does  any  act  which,  If  done  by  an  adult, 
would  constitute  a  crime." 

More  than  5,000  J.D.  petitions  were  actual- 
ly filed  with  the  court  in  the  1971-1972  court 
year;  at  least  as  many  additional  JJD.  accu- 
sations were  made  but,  Instead  of  being 
formally  filed,  were  disposed  of  In  the  "ad- 
justment" stage  that  precedes  filing.  Figures 
here  as  throughout  the  system  are  sketchy, 
but  at  least  1,400  children  accused  of  de- 
linquency were  Jailed  In  that  period. 

To  get  rid  of  their  unwanted  children, 
parents  often  dump  them  Into  the  Juvenile 
system  by  filing  PINS  petitions.  Many  times 
Judges  reject  such  petitions;  sometimes  they 
even  order  neglect  petitions  filed  against  the 
parents.  But  not  always. 

And  case  after  case  shows  the  "stepfather 
syndrome."  in  which  the  mother's  new  boy- 
friend either  tells  the  mother  to  get  rid  of 
the  daughter,  or  rapes  the  girl  (after  which 
she  runs  away) ,  or  the  mother  fears  that  the 
child  is  an  obstacle  to  the  romance. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  home,"  Elsie 
Ponder,  a  Spofford  official,  says  as  she  starts 
to  frisk  a  13-year-old  girl  whom  the  Brook- 
lyn Family  Court  has  Just  sent  back  to  Jail. 

"I  thought  I  was  going  home  too."  the  girl 
replies.  "But  you  know  what  my  mama  said? 
'If  you  come  home,  you  regret  the  day.' " 

Some  Judges  and  lawyers  say  it  Is  unfair 
to  Jail  or  penalize  children  for  the  misdeeds 
of  their  parents.  And  Jerry  McCarty,  an  ad- 
missions officer  at  Spofford.  said  he  felt  that 
way  too  when  he  started  In  his  Job.  But  his 
attitude  has  changed. 

"When  you  find  out  what  their  home  life 
Is,"  he  says  of  the  children,  "you're  not  de- 
taining them,  you're  protecting  them." 

Dozens  of  children  collide  with  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system  each  day.  And  in  the  process 
some  get  lost. 

"Patrica  is  still  missing."  reads  the  Judicial 
Conference's  file  on  a  16-year-old  girl  who 
had  been  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  after 
repeated  court  appearances  on  a  variety  of 
charges,  ranging  from  prostitution  to  neglect 
of  her  own  child. 

"Absconded,"  Is  the  penciled-in  notation  In 
another  file,  that  of  a  15-year-old  boy  named 
Roger  who  Is  considered  "both  psychotic  and 
dangerous"  and  who  has  assaulted  and 
robbed. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Patricias  and 
Rogers  there  are.  for  the  PamUy  Court  Is 
often  not  notified  when  a  child  fiees  a  reform 
school  or  hospital  or  other  institution,  and 
there  is  no  central  registry  in  the  system. 

The  economic  status  of  a  family  often 
determines  what  happens  to  a  child  in 
trouble.  Wealthy  parents  can  send  their  off- 
spring to  psychiatrists  or  boarding  schools; 
low-income  parents  are  more  likely  to  resort 
to  the  police  and  the  courts. 

Besides,  the  Family  Court  Is  required  to 
make  up  best  "disposition"  possible  for  each 
child.  For  the  child  of  wealthy  parents,  this 
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frequently  means  he  will  be  returned  to  bis 
family  for  medical  or  educational  care  that 
the  system  can't  afford  but  that  his  psirents 
can.  In  a  similar  case  Involving  a  poor  child, 
the  court  may  place  blm  in  a  public 
Institution. 

"It's  prejudicial  against  the  poor  child," 
says  Judge  Kelley,  "because  the  services  we 
want  for  children  aren't  available  on  a  non- 
paying  basis." 

The  system  also  treats  children  In  a  way 
that  some  lawyers  and  even  a  few  Judges 
deem  racist.  The  vast  majority  of  children 
who  appear  In  Family  Court  are  black  or 
Puerto  Rican.  but  fewer  than  a  quarter  of 
the  court's  39  Judges  are.  And  partly  as  a 
result,  some  of  those  Judges  say,  their  court 
Is  racially  biased. 

"I  don't  think  It's  an  active  bias,"  says 
Judge  Joseph  D.  DlCarlo  of  the  Bronx  -  'urj 
when  asked  about  the  racism,  "but  you  will 
constantly  hear  some  [Judges  and  court  per- 
sonnel! say,  'they're  all  black,'  'they're  all 
Puerto  Rlcan,'  'what  are  we  coming  to?'  " 

Throughout  the  Juvenile  system,  records 
are  supposed  to  be  confidential.  But  It  is 
widely  agreed  that  the  policy  Is  not  always 
followed.  Of  the  Family  Court  records,  for 
instance,  Judge  Gilbert  Ramirez  of  Brooklyn 
says  this:  "The  shroud  Is  very  porous." 

Then  there  are  the  police  records — the  so- 
called  "Juvenile  reports"  or  "Y.D.  cards" 
(Y.D.  standing  for  Youth  Division  of  the 
Police  Department) ,  which  are  filled  out  for 
minor  violations  such  as  riding  the  subways 
without  paying  and  for  such  misdeeds  as 
playing  ball  In  the  street  and  being  "rowdy" 
or  drunk.  A  girl  can  get  a  card  being  the  vic- 
tim of  a  rape.  In  1971  the  police  filled  out 
60,384  of  them,  according  to  the  department, 
up  from  31,928  in  1961  and  45,473  in  1966. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  court  ruling,  the 
Police  Department  agreed  to  destroy  most  of 
these  records  when  the  child  In  question 
reaches  17.  and  to  otherwise  tighten  up  se- 
curity procedures.  Yet  at  least  one  high-rank- 
ing member  of  the  Youth  Division,  who  re- 
quested that  his  name  be  withheld,  still  ques- 
tions the  constitutionality  of  the  cards. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  system  who  were 
Interviewed  saw  myriad  reasons  for  the  my- 
riad signs  of  failure  In  the  city's  Juvenile 
Justice  system.  But  generally,  the  reasons  fall 
Into  three  main  areas:  lack  of  resources,  in- 
cluding services  for  children  and  trained  per- 
sonnel; the  fragmentation  of  the  system,  with 
Its  plethora  of  private  and  public  agencies 
and  its  lack  of  over-all  accountability;  and 
confusion  over  what  rights  a  Jvivenile  should 
have  and  what  a  Juvenile  Justice  system 
should  be. 

It  Is  the  first — the  lack  of  money,  staff 
facilities,  training,  knowledge — that  the 
people  In  the  system  complain  of  the  most. 
And  of  all  the  things  missing,  they  say,  the 
most  crucial  is  sufficient  programs,  both  res- 
idential and  non-residential,  for  the  children. 

A  14-year-old  girl  Is  brought  to  court  by 
her  grandmother;  the  girl  has  been  staying 
out  too  late,  the  grandmother  complains,  and 
is  otherwise  "uncontrollable."  So  the  court 
places  the  child  In  a  "temporary  shelter" — a 
non-secure  Institution  In  which  children  live 
while  going  into  the  community  for  shop- 
ping, say.  or  sometimes  school — promising  to 
transfer  her  soon  to  an  appropriate  home  or 
program. 

At  16  the  girl  Is  still  to  the  shelter,  the 
court  having  failed  to  fln,d  any  person  or  any 
agency  willing  to  take  her.  She  Is  In  the 
shelter,  pregnant  now,  about  to  give  birth  to 
an  Illegitimate  child. 

Judge  Kelley  explams:  "You  can  have  the 
fairest  hearing  in  the  whole  world.  Law 
Guardians  [as  Legal  Aid  lawyers  in  Family 
Court  are  called].  Corporation  Counsel,  a  very 
fair  tolerant  Judge,  a  marvelous  probation 
report  (which  we  don't  always  have) — you 
can  have  all  that,  and  you  determine  based 
on  that,  and  you  know  what  the  child  needs, 
and  you  look  around  and  It's  not  there. 
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"So,  what  difference  does  it  make,  whether 
there  is  a  Corporation  Counsel  there  or  not?" 

While  children  can  be  placed  in  a  variety 
of  programs — some  run  by  the  city's  Human 
Resources  Administration  and  a  larger  num- 
ber run  by  private  agencies  (with  the  H.R.A. 
footing  much  of  the  bill) — there  are  still 
nowhere  near  enough.  Beyond  that,  the  selec- 
tion policies  of  some  of  the  private  agencies 
tends  to  reject  some  of  the  most  difficult 
children. 

According  to  people  In  the  system,  other 
things  arc  missing,  too;  adequate  training 
for  staff  in  reform  schools  and  shelters  and 
probation  (as  officials  In  estch  area  concede) ; 
programs  for  homosexual  children;  adequate 
statistics  and  other  Information;  efficient 
management  techniques. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  financially 
pressed  Family  Court  returned  $31,000  In  un- 
spent funds  to  the  city,  a  "human  error"  that 
Judge  Kelley  says  would  not  have  happened 
if  the  court  were  run  in  a  more  businesslike 
fashion. 

People  In  the  system  don't  talk  quite  as 
openly  about  the  proliferation  of  agencies 
and  governmental  units  with  little  over-all 
accountability — but,  when  asked,  many 
agree  that  It  Is  one  of  their  biggest  problems. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  system  here  Includes 
the  police,  the  Family  Court,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  New  York  City  Office  of  Pro- 
bation, the  H.R.A.  (division  of  Special  Serv- 
ices for  Children),  the  state's  Division  for 
Youth,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  (which  acts  as  prosecutor  for 
children),  the  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare (which  is  supposed  to  Investigate  and 
set  standards  for  Institutions),  and  dozens 
of  private  agencies. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recently  created 
an  Office  of  Children's  Services  to  gather  in- 
formation and  foster  cooperations  between 
the  various  parts,  but  the  office,  one  of  the 
few  recent  Improvements  In  the  system,  lacks 
much  power. 

"It's  a  non-system,"  says  John  A.  Wallace, 
director  of  the  city's  Office  of  Probation, 
"The  only  thing  that  ties  the  thing  together 
Is  the  kid." 

Yet  of  all  the  causes  of  the  system's  pres- 
ent troubles,  the  most  crucial,  perhaps,  is 
the  confusion  over  how  the  law  should  treat 
the  chUd. 

The  concept  of  a  separate  type  of  Justice 
for  children  took  hold  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  it  was.  in  the  beginning,  a  rea- 
sonable and  humanitarian  concept :  Children 
who  misbehaved  would  not  be  treated  like 
adult  criminals;  Instead,  they  would  be 
"helped"  by  a  paternalistic  court  and  given 
special  services  and  treatment  to  "rehabUl- 
tate"  them. 

Because  they  were  not  being  treated  as 
criminals  (nor  even  termed  "defendants"),  it 
was  thought,  the  children  would  not  need, 
and  thus  would  not  have,  the  rights  which 
are  accorded  to  adults  charged  with  crime. 
As  Judge  Leo  Glasser  of  the  Brooklyn  court 
puts  it,  it  was  in  effect  "a  contract'between 
chUdren  and  society — children  giving  up 
their  rights  in  return  for  special  service. 

But  after  a  while,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  contract  was  not  being  kept:  Children 
were  not  getting  much,  or  sometimes  any- 
thing. In  the  way  of  special  services.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  started  giving 
children  back  some  of  their  rights — the  right 
to  a  lawyer,  the  right  to  be  adjudicated 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  rather  than  sim- 
ply by  a  "preponderance  of  the  evidence." 

New  York's  children.  In  fact,  often  get 
more  rights  than  the  children  of  other  states, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  Lecal 
Aid  Society's  Family  Courts  bureau  under 
Charles  Schinitsky. 

Yet  the  desire  to  treat  children  in  a  spe- 
cial way  continues.  And  as  a  result,  so  does 
the  debate :  Is  Family  Court  a  criminal  court? 
A  civil  court?  A  court  at  all,  or  a  social  work 
agency? 
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In  New  York,  the  debate  focuses  on  two 
areas:  the  role  of  the  Legal  Aid  lawyers, 
or  "Law  Guardians,"  who  represent  nearly  all 
the  children  In  PINS  and  J.D.  cases;  and 
the  Justification  for  having  PINS  cases  In 
court. 

Legal  Aid  perceives  Its  role  in  the  tradi- 
tional attorney-client  relationship;  many 
Judges  and  others  thlnic  the  lawyers  should 
see  themselves  more  as  "guardians"  and  help- 
ers of  the  court  In  Its  social-work  role. 

As  for  PINS  cases,  both  Legal  Aid  and 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union— as  well 
as  some  of  the  Judges  themselves — argue  that 
PINS  cases  do  not  belong  in  court  at  all. 
The  child  is  accused  of  no  crime,  the  argu- 
ment goes;  why  should  he  be  sent  through 
what  is  essentially  a  criminal  procedure? 

Most  Judges  argue  otherwise,  saying  that 
the  PINS  children  are  often  "J.D.'s  who 
haven't  been  caught."  And  where  else  can 
PINS  children  go  for  help?  they  ask. 

"That's  the  big  thing  in  the  Family  Court — 
Is  it  a  law  court  or  is  it  sociology?"  asks 
Mary  Bass,  director  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sels  Family  Court  operation.  "I  think  there 
has  to  be  recognition  that  this  is  a  court. 
After  all.  what's  happening  is  that  these  kids, 
In  the  last  analysis,  are  being  deprived  of 
rights." 

Says  MUton  Luger.  dirrctor  of  the  Division 
for  Youth:  "This  should  all  be  thought 
through  again." 


PAT  GRAY  ESTABLISHED  EXEM- 
PLARY RECORD  AS  HEAD  OF  THE 
FBI 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
President  has  felt  impelled  to  withdraw 
the  name  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  HI,  for  fur- 
ther consideration  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  excellent 
qualifications  and  outstanding  talents 
of  Pat  Gray  in  this  sensitive  and  highly 
professional  Office. 

A  very  thoughtful  commentary  on  Pat 
Gray's  special  attributes  and  his  early 
service  as  Acting  Director  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  column  by  the  distinguished  and 
outspoken  Chicago  Tribune  columnist. 
Bob  Wiedrich.  This  strikes  me  as  a  more 
significant  analysis  of  Pat  Gray's  quali- 
fications as  Director  of  the  FBI  than  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  in  most  of  the 
accounts  disseminated  by  the  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  is  kind  of 
a  post  mortem,  in  view  of  the  President's 
decision  to  withdraw  Pat  Gray's  name 
from  further  consideration.  However,  a 
man  possessing  these  outstanding  quali- 
ties merits  the  kind  of  fair  judgment 
which  Bob  Wiedrich  has  expressed — 
sentiments  with  which  I  concur. 

Pateick  Gbat  Has  Let  Air  Into  FBI 
(By   Bob   Wiedrich) 

Were  Acting  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  In- 
clined to  dispatch  a  note  In  a  bottle  to  the 
White  House,  Its  contents  probably  would 
read: 

"Help!  Save  me!  Being  held  hostage  on 
Capitol  HUl." 

For  that,  in  substance,  is  the  pickle  in 
which  Gray  finds  himself  as  fallout  from  the 
controversial  Watergate  case  cascades  upon 
his  head  at  Senate  hearings  on  his  confirma- 
tion as  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  successor. 
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Sadly.    Gray    has    been 
switches  of  good  old  fashloi^sd 
tics  and  doesn't  deserve  It 

But  as  a  pawn.  Gray  _. 
drain.  The  Democrats  have 
sterling  political  issue  and 
them  for  not  letting  go. 

Now,  we  won't  attempt  . 
on    the    electronic    bugging 
Headquarters  last  year  exc 
aflair   qualifies   as   one   of 
stxipid,  and  pointless  efforts 
American  politics. 

Those  responsible  should 
dieted  for  Idiocy,  if  for  no 

Unfortunately,  Gray  may 
price  of  that  Idiotic  conduft 
and  the  American  people  w 
losers. 

During  his  11  months  as 
Gray  has  come  a  long  way  it 
the  agency  without  hurting 
tivess  or  its  integrity.  He  ha 
of  field  commanders  and 
of  working  stiffs. 

And  he  has  done  all  thes( 

diluting  the  image  of 

year  stewardship  as  the  first 
of  the  FBI.  In  effect.  Gray 
organization  that  had 
ways. 

That  statement  is  no 
His    methods    served    the 
nearly  half  a-century.  But 
devised  by  man  that  cannot 
that  Is  what  Gray  set  out  to 
polntment  by  President  Nixcji 

In  those   11   months,  Gra 
time  to  visit  all  but  one 
offices,   meeting  personally 
and  agents  and  clerical  sta:  f 
ideas  about  streamlining  th 
thing  Hoover  was  rarely  knoiwi 

Prom  the  standpoint  of 
field.  Gray's  brief  tenure 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

Across    the    board,    Gray 
a  lot  of  what  agents  and 
acterize    as    "chicken" 
more    time   for   police    work 
which,  after  all,  is  what  the 

For  the  younger  bucks, 
personnel  rules  to  conform 
dress  and  hair  styles.  And 
not  been  recorded  that 
flared  trousers  have 
vestigatlon. 

Meanwhile,  the  old-timers 
responsibility  have  found 
too. 

Special    agents    in    charge 
have  more  freedom  to  make 
cisions  without  having  to  ., 
the    horn   to   a   superior   In 
change  reflecting  Gray's  b( 
the  scene  is  the  best  Judge 

Agents  find  it  easier  to  ge 
post  closer  to  their  original 
of  waiting  as  much  as  a  i 
nirvana.  And  those  who  gei 
they  may  be  given  another 
being  summarily  flred. 

Meanwhile,  Gray  has 
of  the  veterans  on  the  firing 
against  crime  by  chasing  a 
bosses  from  furlined  foxholes 
an  act  that  has  spawned  a 
criticism  planted   in  friend! 

In  short,  if  you  value  the 
men  who  should  know  best, 
himself  an  able  administrate  • 
has  Imbued  the  FBI  with  his 
preserving  its  reputation 
compUshment. 

Gray  ordered   one   of   the 
Investigations    in    FBI 
Watergate  incident  arose 
pie  have  been  convicted.  An  I 
record  goes,  Gray's  personal 
been  off  base.  His  dealings 
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House  have  been  thru  the 
command,  Atty.  Gen.  Richard 
So  now  it's  up  to  President 
the  heat  off  the  Gray 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr 
Nixon  has  vetoed  H.R. 
restore  rural  water  and 
grams  which  he  had 
poundment  of  funds  on  .. 

The  President  bases  his 
fiscal  policy,  the  fear  of 
the  threat  of  higher  taxes. 

I  most  certainly  support 
on  his  annoimced  intent 
spending  and  reducing 
ing  within  our  Federal  _ 
just  does  not  make  sense 
people  their  own  tax  dollars 
funnel  the  money  to 
the  world. 

The  vote  on  the  veto 
be  to  sustain  or  override  the 
denying  water  and  sewer  „ 
America — a  program  costSiE 
million.  Yet  at  the  same 
deny  help  for  clean  water 
control  to  Americans,  $20 ... _ 
thorized  under  the  further 
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the  first  expenditure  from  $50  million  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year  to  aid  Soviet 
Jewish  emigrants. 

The  funds  will  be  used  for  the  care  of 
Soviet  Jews  In  transit  to  Israel,  including  the 
expansion  of  a  transit  center  In  Austria  and 
absorption  centers  in  Israel  where  the  immi- 
grants are  received. 

More  than  32,000  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  to 
Israel  during  the  past  year.  The  exodus  has 
continued  through  this  year  with  more  than 
1,000  Jews  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  each 
month. 

Expenditures  of  the  $31  million  will  be 
administered  by  the  Jewish  Agency  of  Israel 
under  a  contract  signed  here  yesterday  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  United 
Israel  Appeal. 


REMARKS   OF   MAJ.    ORSON   G. 
SWINDLE,  FORMER  POW 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   CEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  morning  in  Camilla,  Ga., 
which  Is  in  the  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  more  than  800  citizens 
packed  the  auditorium  of  the  Mitchell 
County  High  School,  with  many  more 
standing  outside  in  the  hallways,  to  pay 
their  respects  and  demonstrate  their  ap- 
preciation to  native  sons  of  Mitchell 
County  who  have  served  in  Vietnam. 

Many  important  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  Judge  Robert  Cul- 
pepper and  Represenative  Marcus  Col- 
lins. Joe  Morris  Palmer,  a  veteran  him- 
self, served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Camilla  Mayor  Lewis  Campbell  pre- 
sented a  proclamation.  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  to  the  assembly,  but  the  high- 
light of  the  day  came  when  Maj.  Orson 
G.  Swindle,  who  spent  6  years  and  4 
months  in  the  Communist  prisons  of 
North  Vietnam,  responded  to  the  days 
proceedings.  Major  Swindle  made  a  mov- 
ing and  inspiring  talk,  one  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  every  American  could  have 
been  present  to  hear.  I  am  submitting  the 
full  text  of  Major  Swindle's  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  hope 
every  Member  of  this  distinguished 
House  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  study 
these  remarks  carefully.  They  were  made 
by  a  remarkable  man,  who,  along  with 
many  other  remarkable  men,  have 
undergone  agony  that  few  humans  ever 
know. 

The  remarks  follows: 
Remarks  of  Maj.  Orson  S.  Swindle 

Congressman  Mathls,  Col.  Roeder,  Capt. 
Munday,  Mayor  Campbell,  Distinguished 
guests  and  fellow  Americans. 

On  occasions  such  as  this  I  am  once  again 
reminded  of  the  limitations  of  my  abUity  to 
use  our  language  to  fully  express  the  depth 
of  my  feelings.  All  expressions  seem  totally 
inadequate.  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  warmth  and  love  extended  toward  me 
and  my  companions  from  Communist  prisons 
as  we  have  made  this  wonderful  re-entry 
Into  the  greatest  country  on  earth — the 
United  States  of  America.  To  all  of  those 
beautiful,  smiling  and  often  times  teary- 
eyed  Americans  I  have  encountered  from 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida  and  especially  to  all 
of  you  folks  here  at  home.  I  would  like  to  say 
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simply — thank  you  so  very  much  for  your 
thoughts,  our  prayers,  your  heartaches  and 
most  of  all  for  those  beautiful  smiles.  May 
God  always  bless  you!  It's  good  to  be  home 
with  you  again. 

A  few  days  ago  prior  to  the  recent  release 
of  information  concerning  the  treatment  of 
P.O.W.'s  an  old  friend  of  mine  here  In 
Camilla  made  the  statement  to  me  that  I 
looked  great,  sounded  great  and  that  he 
didn't  think  we  had  suffered  too  badly  during 
our  Incarceration.  Of  course,  my  friend  did 
not  have  all  the  facts,  although  I  am  quite 
sure  our  government,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, had  informed  the  American  people 
of  our  brutal  treatment. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  assure  each  of  you 
that  the  accounts  of  the  brutality  we  suf- 
fered that  you  are  reading  and  hearing  are 
the  truth  and  not  exaggerated.  In  fact,  some 
aspects  of  the  emotional  and  psychological 
stress  of  those  days  Is  impossible  to  explain 
in  news  releases.  The  men  telling  these 
stories  are,  in  many  cases,  close  friends  of 
mine.  They  are  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
Americans  and  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  Their  love  of  country,  courage,  faith, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  are  beyond  re- 
proach. I  hope  you  are  as  proud  of  them  as 
I!  Secondly,  we  have  in  no  way  been  told 
what  to  say  by  anyone.  The  expressions  of 
love  for  our  country,  faith,  patriotism,  be- 
lief in  our  cause  and  respect  for  our  Presi- 
dent are  honest,  sincere  and  straight  from 
our  hearts  and  minds.  The  questioning  of 
our  sincerity  and  integrity  concerning  these 
statements  by  some  of  the  press  media  and 
some  individuals  is  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment I  have  experienced  since  my 
return.  I  p'ty  such  Individuals  for  they  must 
be  totally  void  of  substance.  I  can  only  ask — 
What  do  they  believe  in?? 

Our  eagerness,  our  spirit  and  our  appear- 
ance are  the  results  of  our  Intentions.  Our 
Intentions  were  to  come  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam, with  honor,  as  healthy  in  body,  mind 
and  spirit  as  possible  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Number  One — we  are  Americans — that 
Is  something  special !  We  wanted  to  show  the 
world  that  we  withstood  the  best  efforts  by 
Communists,  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
came  home  with  our  honor  and  self-respect. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  had  no  fear,  for 
only  fools  know  no  fear  but  we  learned  to 
cope  with  fear  and  carried  out  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties. It  is  not  to  say  we  are  supermen  for 
Indeed  we  were  not.  We  were  broken  physi- 
cally and  submitted  many  times  but  the 
Communists  never  broke  our  spirit  and  we 
bounced  back  and  that  to  me  is  the  true 
measure  of  a  man.  Our  condition  stems  from 
a  strong  desire  to  be  ready  to  serve  our  coun- 
try In  both  military  and  civilian  life  for 
many  years  to  come.  Men  broken  In  spirit, 
mind  and  body  can't  do  that.  We  wanted  to 
pursue  life  to  Its  fullest  with  our  families 
and  friends.  Broken  men  can't  do  that. 
Lastly,  Just  plain  old  fashion  self-respect 
and  pride.  We  knew  we  would  have  to  look 
ourselves  in  the  face  each  morning  and  if 
you  didn't  do  your  best,  that  face-to-face 
confrontation  would  be  a  living  hell. 

We  stand  before  you  today  proud  to  be  an 
American,  happy  to  have  returned  home  with 
honor,  eager  to  serve  you  and  eternally  grate- 
ful to  the  brave  men  who  fought  in  our  ab- 
sence. How  has  this  all  come  about?  We  had 
a  motto  in  our  organization — three  simple 
words  but  words  of  tremendous  meaning  — 
unity  over  self.  Or  in  other  words  keep 
faith  in  each  other,  always  try  to  help  your 
fellow  American  and  be  willing  to  put  aside 
selfish  goals  for  the  success  of  our  mission 
and  our  group.  All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Or  perhaps  Gen.  MacArthur  phrased  it  so 
much  better:   "Duty,  Honor,  Country." 

With  this  motto  and  the  American  fight- 
ing man's  Code  of  Conduct  we  lived  day  by 
day.  There  was  no  easy  way  out  for  any 
American  with  honor  so  it  was  necessary  to 
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muster  courage  to  overcome  fear  and  pain 
and  in  many  cases  Just  "to  hang  on."  Our 
day  to  day  problems — the  Communists — 
could  not  be  simply  ignored  or  put  aside. 
We  had  to  face  reality  In  its  rawest  form  and 
cope  with  It.  Faith  in  God — and  many  came 
to  know  God  in  a  more  personal  way.  I  per- 
sonally believed  God  would  never  open  those 
cell  doors  for  me.  nor  loosen  those  ropes  cut- 
ting into  my  fiesh  and  nerves,  nor  end  this 
war,  nor  bring  us  victory.  And  I  did  not  feel 
God  owed  that  to  me  In  any  way  in  re- 
sponse to  my  prayers. 

Those  were  acts  of  man.  God  has  given  us 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  reason  and  to 
create  means  to  achieve  victory.  The  war  was 
a  product  of  man  so  man  would  have  to 
solve  that  himself.  But  I  was  confident  that 
God  would  give  me  the  patience,  the  serenity 
and  the  strength  to  endure!  This  cup  of  bit- 
terness would  surely  pass  from  my  lips — and 
It  did.  We  stand  before  you  In  this  condition 
today  because  of  you  and  your  efforts.  Our 
treatment  changed  dramatically  In  the  fall 
of  1969 — a  product  of  the  wrath  of  an  In- 
dignant American  and  world  people  toward 
the  barbaric  practices  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  In  handling  P.O.W.'s.  Your  let- 
ter writing  campaign  saved  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  I  truly  believe  that.  Lastly  but 
not  least,  we  stand  here  today  because  of  the 
courage  and  determination  of  one  man — 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  these  United 
States  of  America.  I  regret  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  every  American  and 
the  entire  Congress.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  this  dissension  prolonged  the 
war  for  years.  I  praise  him  for  holding  fast 
to  his  convictions,  his  courage  and  most  of 
all  for  being  a  real  man.  I  pray  to  God  no 
President  of  our  beloved  land  will  ever  yield 
to  the  frenzied  despair  and  apathy  of  weak- 
lings In  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  that  no 
President  of  our  great  Nation  will  disgrace 
the  dignity  of  our  country  and  his  office  by 
begging  on  bended  knee  before  the  enemy 
for  mercy  of  any  form.  God  Bless  Richard 
Nixon. 

Many  men  have  died  in  this  war  and  today 
we  honor  some  of  our  own  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  What  a  tragedy  If  It  has 
all  been  in  vain.  We  cannot  know  whether 
the  results  of  their  sacrifices  will  endure 
but  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  these  men  and  the 
tradition  which  our  living  and  dead  have 
written  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  will  endure 
and  serve  us  well  through  time  to  come.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  In  vain.  I  feel  had 
we  not  responded  to  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  1965  all  of  southeast  Asia  would  be 
Communist  today.  I  think  we  have  prevented 
that.  I  have  been  asked  If  I  felt  my  personal 
sacrifice  was  worth  It.  To  you  the  American 
people  I  say — "That  Is  entirely  up  to  you. 
Much  more  has  been  at  stake  In  this  war 
than  Just  South  Vietnam.  We  Americans 
someday  must  realize  that  we  are  the  only 
force  on  this  earth  that  can  prevent  total 
Communist  domination.  The  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  individuality  of  man  Is  worth 
Immeasurable  sacrifice.  We  must  be  vigi- 
lant and  be  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
It  will  take  courage,  faith,  loyalty,  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  reality  and  its  challenge  and 
most  important  of  all  unity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paine  of  Revolutionary  Days 
in  our  country  spoke  of  "Now  being  the  time 
for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
country"  and  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls"  and  of  "Summer  soldiers  and 
sunshine  patriots  falling  to  answer  the  call 
to  service  of  their  country."  How  profound 
these  statements  are — and  so  appropriate  for 
this  land  of  ours  today.  It's  so  easy  to  be 
patriotic  and  loyal   when  there  is  no  crisis. 

The  time  has  come  for  blacks  and  whites. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  rich  and 
the  poor — all  of  us  to  fully  comprehend 
what  a  fantastic  blessing  we  have.  The  time 
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has  come  for  us  to  realize  not  only  our  rights 
and  privileges  as  guaranteed  by  o\ir  Consti- 
tution but  most  Important  or  all — our  re- 
sponsibilities. The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
fully     comprehend     one     most     Important 

thing — we  are  first  and  foremost  one  thing 

we  are  Americans.  I  pray  to  God  that  we 
will  all  soon  realize  this  to  the  fullest  degree 
and  that  we  shall  never  forget  It  again. 

We  have  seen  great  unity  within  our  coun- 
try surrounding  the  plight  of  the  P.O.W.'s 
and  their  return — a  unity  that  was  tragically 
absent  in  previous  years  In  many  respects. 
You  should  now  realize  the  power  of  this 
unity.  1  hope  that  In  the  next  crisis — and 
surely  there  will  be  others — that  we  will  see 
the  same  powerful  and  most  wonderful  unity 
that  seems  to  be  with  us  today.  That  would 
be  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  your 
appreciation,  respect  and  admiration  toward 
those  men  who  have  given  so  much  for  this 
country  and  you.  God  bless  you  and  God 
bless  America. 


EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  ATLANTIC 
UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  is  sched- 
uled to  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  recent  days,  several  news- 
papers have  editorialized  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

The  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  pointing 
to  the  endorsement  of  Atlantic  Union  by 
the  President  and  State  Department, 
writes: 

The  United  States  must  And  some  reason- 
able vehicle  to  resolve  the  monetary  threat 
and  restore  the  U.S.  balance  vis-a-vis  the 
nations  of  the  European  Ck>minon  Market  and 
Japan.  NATO,  the  western  military  alliance, 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  realistically 
states  that — 

It  Is  agreed  the  time  Is  far  from  right  to- 
day for  the  formation  of  an  Atlantic  Union 
to  govern  all  of  the  NATO  nations,  and  It 
may  not  be  In  this  generation,  but  there  is 
an  obvious  need  for  closer  relations  among 
the  nations. 

The  paper  concludes : 

If  the  Atlantic  Union,  even  In  Its  Initial 
stages,  holds  hope  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  worth  the  time  and  energy  It  will 
require. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Apr.  2, 1973] 

Western    Pact   Neareb 

After  a  quarter-century  of  hesitant  prog- 
ress and  setbacks,  the  resoli.t;on  for  the 
United  States  to  join  with  its  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  allies  in  exploring  possibilities  of  a 
federal  union  has  taken  life  In  Congress  and 
could  get  final  approval  this  week. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  Atlantic  Union, 
whose  foremost  advocate  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century  has  been  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
may  not  be  essential  at  this  point  In  history 
to  prevent  another  world  war.  But  it  could 
be  immensely  valuable  in  resolving  the  fiscal 
and  trade  problems  besetting  the  western 
world  which  could  lead  to  an  International 
depression  or  worse. 

The  United  States  must  find  some  reason- 
able vehicle  to  resolve  the  monetary  threat 
and  restore  the  U.S.  balance  vis  a  vis  the  na- 
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sharp  reductions  Ui  community  mental 
health  services;  services  for  alcoholics;  and 
community  birth  control  services. 

less  help  for  the  elderly. 

An  Indefinite  suspension  of  the  federal 
housing  subsidy  programs,  which  aid  two  and 
a  half  million  families,  already  had  been  an- 
nounced and  no  alternative  program  pro- 
posed. The  moratorium  on  federal  housing 
projects  signals  an  abandonment  of  all  ef- 
fort to  save  the  cities;  without  federal  help 
new  housing  for  the  iirban  poor  will  not  be 
buUt. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Public 
Health  Association — a  venerable  and  widely 
respected  outfit — said  he  regarded  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  in  the  health  area 
"with  abject  horror."  He  said  budget  cuts  in 
research,  for  example,  will  have  an  Impact 
for  decades;  "It's  the  kind  of  budget  that 
will  hurt  the  country  for  a  long  time." 

How  many — young  and  old — will  be  dead 
too  soon  because  the  research  and  services 
that  could  have  kept  them  quick  were  cut  out 
of  the  federal  budget  by  a  President  Intent 
on  saving  pennies? 

How  many  babies  will  grow  up  In  the  filth 
and  congestion  of  slums,  because — In  1973 
and  "74  and  *75 — the  President  of  the  United 
States  sought  both  to  balance  his  books  and 
to  placate  special  monied  interests? 

How  many  children  will  be  caught  In  the 
trap  of  poverty,  twisted  Into  lives  of  crime 
or  the  chronic  sickness  of  malnutrition  or 
mental  Illness  or  economic  dependency?  And 
how  much — ultimately — will  their  crime  and 
sickness  and  dependency  cost  the  nation? 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
the  rising  costs  of  Medicare  are  due  not  to 
overuse  by  patients  but  to  over-charges  by 
physicians.  In  other  words,  the  fee-for -service 
delivery  system  is  at  fault.  Nevertheless,  23 
million  Americans  eligible  for  Medicare  bene- 
fits will  have  to  pay  an  additional  $1  billion 
out  of  their  own  pockets  each  year  under 
this  budget.  (A  humane  Administration 
might  have  chosen,  for  example,  to  close  the 
oil  depletion  tax  loophole  as  a  way  of  finding 
this  money  Instead  of  taking  it  from  the  most 
defenseless  people  in  America.) 

The  President's  Medicare  budget  Is  In  fact 
a  subversion  of  Intent;  Medicare  was  not  In- 
tended to  be  solely  a  defense  against  cata- 
strophic Illness  or  Injury,  but  that  is  the  way 
the  Administration  sees  It.  Translated  Into 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  elderly,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  mean  less  preventive 
care  and  more  medical  calamities,  as  pen- 
sioners delay  seeking  care  In  the  early  (and 
cheaper)  stages  of  Illness.  And  nothing, 
meanwhile,  will  have  been  done  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

This  budget  kills — after  two  years — the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Program, 
under  which  280,000  people  In  high-unem- 
ployment areas  are  performing  iiseful  public 
service  Jobs — a  program  which  helps  both 
the  unemployed  and  their  communities,  a 
program  which  this  Administration  might 
be  expected  to  favor.  As  of  January,  44  major 
areas  and  826  smaller  areas  were  suffering 
either  substantial  or  "persistent"  unemploy- 
ment, according  to  the  Labor  Department; 
what  Is  the  value  of  a  work  ethic  IX  no  Jobs 
are  available? 

Remember  how  long  we  In  the  llljeral  and 
labor  movements  fought  for  federal  aid  to 
education?  In  education,  virtually  every  ad- 
vance since  1965  la  the  form  of  federal  aid 
will  be  gutted  by  this  and  future  Nixon 
budgets.  The  President  proposes  the  elimi- 
nation of  dozens  of  popiUar  education  pro- 
grams. Including  the  Justly  famed  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Most  of  the  money  grants  under  this  legis- 
lation, which  Is  the  basic  aid  measure,  will 
be  supplanted  by  a  $2.5  billion  education 
revenue  sharing  program.  But  among  the 
programs  to  be  eliminated  will  be  Title  I  of 
the  Act,  which  guaranteed  that  most  of  the 
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money — $1.5  billion  annually  in  recent 
years — would  be  spent  on  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  children. 

Federal  aid  to  U.S.  public  education  devel- 
oped precisely  because  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  neglected 
poor  children.  The  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  means  that  we  will  return  control 
of  school  monies  to  the  very  people  who 
previously  would  not  or  could  not  meet  the 
needs  of  laban  children — and  no  persuasive 
evidence  that  any  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  thinking  or  direction  of  state  and  local 
education  departments  has  been  advanced. 

The  President  Intends  to  "return  to  the 
people" — that  is,  to  states  and  local  com- 
munities— a  good  many  other  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, categorical  relief  programs  are 
more  likely  to  aid  the  people  they  are  in- 
tended to  aid  than  are  programs  which 
funnel  money  Into  cities  and  states  with  no 
requirements — or  ouly  general  require- 
ments— and  no  standards.  The  rich  and 
powei^ul  have  their  advocates  on  every  level, 
but  the  federal  government  Is  the  only 
effective  advocate  which  the  poor  ever  have 
had. 

The  Administration's  true  purpose  and 
philosophy  emerge  most  clearly  in  its  deci- 
sion to  end  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. OEO,  with  all  Its  faxilts.  nevertheless 
signaled  this  nation's  commitment  to  assist 
those  most  hurt  by  our  economy,  customs, 
and  culture.  Now  OEO  is  to  be  buried,  and 
Howard  Phillips  has  been  appointed  acting 
director  and  undertaker. 

This  destruction  of  OEO  and  its  most  Im- 
portant component,  the  community  action 
agencies,  comes  at  the  same  time  that  an 
OEO  evaluation — babied  on  a  study  of  591 
of  the  907  agencies — celebrated  them  for 
their  "effectlveuess  In  mobilizing  local  re- 
sources to  help  the  poor  become  self-sufll- 
clent."  Here  again,  one  would  think  that  an 
Administration  so  devoted  to  the  work  ethic 
would  leap  to  the  assistance  and  not  to  the 
destruction  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams, but  Phillips,  who  had  been  working 
inside  OEO  as  an  Administration  saboteur, 
tried  to  prevent  distribution  of  the 
evaluation. 

And  so.  for  the  first  time  In  decades,  fed- 
eral spending  for  the  poor  may  level  off  and 
then  decrease. 

Even  the  promised  "no  tax  Increase" 
turns  out  to  be  a  distortion  of  truth.  Social 
Security  taxes,  for  example,  which  stood  at 
$61.7  billion  In  fiscal  1972.  will  rise  to  $87.6 
billion  in  fiscal  1975 — and  every  cent  of  this 
enormous  increase  will  come  from  highly 
regressive  payroll  taxes,  hitting  hardest  the 
working  poor  and  both  blue  and  white  col- 
lar wage  earners.  Nor  does  the  Administra- 
tion prppose  to  plug  the  tax  loopholes  which 
disgrace  our  tax  system — rendering  a  sup- 
posedly progressive  system  far  more  In- 
equitable than  Ls  generally  realized — despite 
recent  tax  cuts,  generally  favoring  affluent 
individuals  and  corporations,  which  have 
lowered  taxes  by  $35  bllllou  a  year 

Make  no  mistake.  This  presidential  budget 
attacks  imperfect,  half-starved  programs  for 
people — wage  earners  and  the  poor  and 
near-poor — and  preserves  intact  the  Admin- 
istration's costly  services  to  the  rich  and  to 
industry  and  Its  costly  commitments  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  defense  es- 
tablishment. 

For  example,  all  the  health  and  education 
cuts  added  together  equal  the  proposed  mer- 
chant marine  subsidies. 

The  budget  is  generous,  in  fact,  in  the 
area  of  defense.  The  United  States  already  has 
achieved  maximxim  defense  potential,  and  in 
the  face  of  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  one 
might  well  expect  reductions  In  the  Pen- 
tagon budget.  Instead  we  find  increases,  and 
while  the  Pentagon  claims  that  pay  raises 
and  Inflation  will  account  for  most  of  the 
rising  costs,  nevertheless  n  substantial  in- 
crease is  sought  for  re.search  and  develop- 
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ment  of  strategic  and  conventional  weap- 
ons— bad  enough  at  present — which  are  de- 
signed to  reach  staggering  proportions 
within  a  few  years.  Imagine,  for  example, 
submarines  costing  $1  billion  each.  The 
Pentagon  thinks  big.  and  the  Administra- 
tion acquiesces. 

Fortunately,  the  story  is  not  over.  But 
the  baitle  ahead  will  be  a  tough  one. 

To  begin,  we  must  reject  the  blanket 
charge  that  these  programs  have  faUed.  Some 
programs  were  experimental;  others  were 
pilot  progrcms,  but  the  massive  programs 
which  they  were  intended  to  advance  never 
vrere  launched.  Still  others  have  been  starved 
systematically  by  the  very  forces  which  now 
charge  them  with  failure.  Certainly  any  pro- 
gram can  be  Improved,  and  some  programs 
have  failed.  Of  coiurse.  But  It  is  simply  a  lie 
that  the  great  steps  in  public  policy  which 
the  nation  has  taken  since  the  New  Deal  have 
made  no  significant  difference  to  Its  people. 
One  has  only  to  extrapolate  the  trends  and 
philosophy  of  President  Hoover's  Administra- 
tion to  recognize  the  values  which  President 
Nixou  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  scorn. 
And  perhaps  some  of  these  programs  are 
being  ended  precisely  because  they  did  work: 
tliey  have  cut  into  profits,  they  have  reduced 
the  great  pool  of  cheap  labor  which  hope- 
lessly poor  people  create. 

How  do  we  meet  the  Administration's  chal- 
lenge? 

1.  We  must  fight,  first,  for  genuine  tax 
reform,  to  end  privilege  for  the  rich,  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  corporations.  A  more 
progressive  system  would  place  much  heavier 
burdens  on  corporations  and  affluent  Individ- 
uals. 

2.  We  must  achieve  a  sizable  cut  in  the  de- 
fense budget — where  the  fat  Is. 

3.  We  must  defend  with  all  our  energy. 
with  all  the  resources  we  can  command,  at 
home  and  on  Capitol  HUl,  the  useful  social 
programs  which  the  President  would  starve  or 
destroy. 

4.  We  must  support  needed  new  programs — 
in  the  areas  of  health,  a  guaranteed  Income, 
and  child  development,  for  starters. 

In  short,  we  urge  a  gradual  Increase  in 
public  spending,  so  that  in  a  few  years  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  allocated  to  federal  spending.  This 
would  mean  approximately  seventy  billion 
additional  dollars,  raised  through  progressive 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes,  a  cloe- 
Ing  of  income  tax  loopholes,  and  a  return  to 
the  income  taxation  level  of  ten  years  ago. 

With  leadership  to  inspire  Its  citizens  and 
the  Imagination  and  compassion  to  conceive 
new  problem-solving  approaches,  the  United 
States  now  could  end  her  poverty  and  frag- 
ment her  Injustices. 

That  leadership  Is  lacking. 

The  President  has  forgotten — if  Indeed  he 
ever  knew — that  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
civilization  ts  the  treatment  it  accords  lis 
most  helpless  citizens — its  Infants,  its  aged. 
Its  poor  and  handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
even  unpopular  people. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROGERS.  SENATOR 
JAVITS  HONORED  FOR  DIGESTIVE 
DISEASE  WORK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18. 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a 
national  conference  on  digestive  dis- 
eases as  a  national  problem  will  be  held. 

This  conference  has  come  about  large- 
ly as  a  result  of  congressional  action  la.<;t 
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year,  which  renamed  an  institute  at  NIH 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism and  Digestive  Diseases.  The  law 
also  provided  for  Increased  emphasis  on 
digestive  disease  research,  the  naming  of 
an  Assistant  Director  for  digestive  disease 
research  and  a  subcoiincil.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  coauthor ized  this  bill,  par- 
ticipated in  the  subsequent  hearings,  and 
supported  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  am  personally  disappointed  that  the 
reforms  called  for  by  the  Congress  have 
not  all  taken  place — especially  as  to  the 
increased  emphasis  in  research  and  the 
naming  of  a  subcouncil.  I  am  gratified 
to  see  the  remarkable  movement  on  the 
part  of  nongovernmental  lay  and  medi- 
cal groups  to  organize  themselves  to 
push  hard  for  research  and  education  in 
this  area. 

I  have  examined  the  lists  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  preconference  work- 
shop at  Alrlie  House,  Va.,  on  April  23-25, 
and  find  that  they  constitute  a  remark- 
able group  of  prominent  Americans. 

The  workshop  and  conference  could 
not  come  at  a  better  time.  First,  we  will 
be  examining  appropriations  at  that 
time.  Second,  we  are  all  going  through  a 
reevaluation  of  health  priorities.  Third, 
the  conference  precedes  "National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Week,"  during  which  an 
international  meeting  of  the  best  of  our 
scientific  and  lay  leaders  will  take  place 
to  examine  the  research  and  educational 
programs  of  the  past  year  and  to  plan  for 
the  next  year. 

I  understand  that  on  May  18  a  benefit 
will  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  newly  founded  American  Digestive 
Disease  Society — ADDS — at  which  Ru- 
dolf Nureyev  will  perform.  The  purpose 
of  the  benefit  is  to  raise  funds  for  re- 
search and  training  in  digestive  diseases. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  those  who 
are  participating  in  these  conferences — 
their  work  is  invaluable.  Fred  Kern,  Jr., 
MD.,  conference  chairman,  who  comes 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  medical 
center,  has  worked  hard  and  long  in  put- 
ting this  program  together. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  first  organizational  bene- 
fit for  the  American  Digestive  Disease 
Society  in  New  York  on  December  5, 
1972.  two  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
were  honored  for  the  work  they  imder- 
took  to  get  the  law  passed. 

Mr.  Irwin  Rosenthal,  president  pro 
tern  of  ADDS,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Heitis-Colitis  Foundation,  who 
was  an  excellent  witness  before  our  sub- 
committee when  the  bill  was  being  con- 
.^.idered,  made  the  National  Humanitar- 
ian Award  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  and  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New 
York.  The  citations  for  their  work,  and 
the  remarks  for  their  acceptances,  appear 
below : 

Citation    Honoring   Congressman    Paul    G. 
Rogers 

Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers  Is  hereby 
presented  the  National  Humanitarian  Award 
In  recognition  of  his  energetic  leadership 
during  the  92nd  Congress  In  the  field  of  di- 
gestive diseases  legislation.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Rogers  conducted  hearings  on  digestive 
disease  problems,  introduced  HJl.   13691   to 
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deal  with  these  problems,  aAid 
sage  of  the  legislation  by  ^e 
of  Representatives.  The  bill 
May  19, 1972. 


Remarks  of  Congressman 
Acceptance    of    National 
Award  of  National  PouNDi  rioN 
and  Colitis,  New  York  Hi^on 
York,  December  5,  1972 
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I  said  earlier  that  we  are 
hill  battle  in  the  Congress.  A 
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authorizing  legislation  like 
305,  the  appropriations  to 
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and   the  Defense        , 

those  agencies  are  handling 
problems. 

The    struggle    to    enhance 
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me  assure  you,  however,  that 
be  worth  every  bit  of  the 
put  forth. 
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Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  Is 
the  National  Humanitarian  _. 
nltlon  of  his  valuable  efforts 
States  Senate  to  promote  better 
for  all  Americans,  especially  Ir 
gestlve  disease  legislation.   As 
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We  share  a  mutual  concern 
problem  of  great  magnitude: 
million    Americans    have 
diseases  and  it  Is  the  number 
hospitalization  In  our  country 

The  Impact  of  the  digestive 
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of  medical  care — high  In  part 
costs  of  surgical  operations  for 
now  curable  by  medical  mean: , 
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tlonal  Institute  of  Arthritis 
Dlseaises,  which  encompasses 
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enterology  (digestive  diseases) ,  and  greater 
focus  and  attention  was  needed. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  supported  In  the  Senate 
which  was  enacted  Into  law — P.  L.  92-305— 
will.  In  great  measure,  stimulate  adequate 
funding  to  launch  an  appropriate  national 
attack  on  digestive  diseases. 

The  name  and  structure  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 
has  been  changed  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases. 
In  addition,  the  law  established  the  posi- 
tion of  an  Associate  Director  for  Digestive 
Diseases  within  the  Institute,  and  a  special 
permanent  committee  of  the  Institute's  Ad- 
visory Council  to  handle  digestive  disease 
research  and  training  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot,  however, 
do  everything  In  seeking  a  solution  to  our 
national  digestive  diseases  health  problem. 
We  must  also  have  the  active  participation 
and  leadership  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  delighted  to  applaud 
the  accomplishments  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Ileitis  and  Colitis  and  to  note  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  American  Di- 
gestive Disease  Society. 

I  would  urge  you  not  only  to  continue 
your  fine  efforts,  but  to  expand  them.  So 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  You  should 
continue  to  xirge  adequate  governmental  ap- 
propriations and  privately-supported  bio- 
medical research  must  be  able  to  take  up 
the  slack  If  the  threat  of  governmental  budg- 
etary constraints  become  a  reality.  Now  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism, and  Digestive  Diseases  has  been  prop- 
erly organized,  it  Is  vital  that  adequate  ap- 
propriations be  secured  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Institute,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  digestive  diseases.  Support  for  such 
appropriations  Is  a  perfectly  appropriate 
function  of  Foundations  and  Societies  such 
as  yours. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  this 
Award,  and  allow  me  to  urge  your  continued 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  digestive 
diseases. 


GREEN  THUMB  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  William  Hakala  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  Lutheran  Brother- 
hood magazine.  It  is  a  heart-warming 
success  story  of  the  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram started  in  1965. 

The  article  follows : 

Grken  Thumb  Success  Stcmt 

Mountain  View,  Ark. — Willy  Morrison's 
amphitheatre  wiU  seat  800  people  without 
crowding.  Its  rock-hewn  tiers  rise  upward 
and  outward  from  a  center  stage  that  is  set 
against  a  wooded  hillside.  Cedar  and  dog- 
wood trees  shade  the  terraced  benches  and 
line  the  banks  of  the  creek  which  separates 
stage  from  audiences,  then  gently  courses 
out  of  view  beneath  an  arched  stone  bridge. 
The  men  from  Green  Thumb  built  It.  Their 
average  age — 69. 

"Boy,  they've  got  a  pride,  I'm  telling  you." 
Job  foreman  Willy  Morrison  likes  to  boast 
about  his  Green  Thumb  crew  and  talk  about 
what  this  project  has  meant  to  them. 
"They're  back  in  society  again,  back  Uvlng 
again,"  he  explains.  "They're  doing  some- 
thing that  win  be  around  alter  they  are 
gone." 

Green  Thumb  was  laiuiched  In  1965  by  the 
federal  government  as  a  wortc  program  to 
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alleviate  poverty  among  the  nation's  rural 
elderly  poor,  many  of  whom  subsist  on  pit- 
tances of  $80  a  month.  The  average  Income 
per  couple  Is  $900  a  year.  Now,  some  3,500  of 
these  retired  low-income  Americans  are  find- 
ing new  hope  and  a  measure  of  prosperity 
through  Green  Thumb.  The  program  oper- 
ates in  25  states  and  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
pand to  others  If  more  funds  became  avaU- 
able. 

Green  Thumbers  work  three  8-hour  days 
per  week.  At  $1.60  an  hour  they  can  earn 
up  to  $1,600  In  a  year.  This  Is  an  annual 
income  level  that  does  not  disqualify  them 
from  Social  Security  benefits.  Many  Green 
Thumbers  receive  only  the  mlnlmvun  retire- 
ment benefit,  which  at  age  65  is  $84.50  a 
month;  $67.60  IX  claimed  at  62.  Farmers  are 
especially  hard  pressed  In  their  "golden 
years"  since  they  did  not  come  under  Social 
Security  until  the  19508. 

Green  Thumb  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  a  membership  organization 
of  farm  families,  and  operates  under  a  grant 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  as  part  of 
its  "Operation  Mainstream."  Currently  $9 
million  is  annually  budgeted  for  Green 
Tliumb  and  two  other  Mainstream  programs. 
(Green  Light,  a  work  program  for  rural  older 
women,  is  one  of  them;  On-the-job  Training 
for  yotuig  people  Is  the  other.) 

To  qualify  for  Green  Thumb  work,  a  man 
must  be  55  or  older,  of  rural  background. 
In  good  health,  and  have  a  yearly  income 
under  $2,500  per  couple.  Although  job  ap- 
plicants must  pass  a  physical  examination, 
there  Is  no  top  limit  on  the  age  requirement. 
A  good  many  of  the  men  are  in  their  eighties; 
the  oldest  Green  Thumber  is  96. 

the  GRIT  TO  be  USEFTTL 

Willy  Morrison  Is  foreman  of  a  Green 
Thumb  crew  at  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  and 
the  man  who  planned  the  amphitheatre 
project.  The  outdoor  arena  will  get  a  lot  of 
use  the  third  week  of  April  when  60,000  peo- 
ple from  around  the  country  come  to  town 
for  the  aiinual  doings  of  the  Hackensack 
Folklore  Society.  Hoedowns  are  held  regu- 
larly here  on  Friday  nights  throughout  the 
year.  Morrison,  whose  formal  schooling 
stopped  after  the  sixth  grade,  "saw"  the  am- 
phitheatre in  his  mind  when  the  hillside 
was  a  tangled  thicket,  and  knew  instinc- 
tively how  to  shape  It  Into  the  sculptured 
land-scape  that  It  Is.  "If  you  live  all  your 
life  out  In  nature.  It  comes  natural,"  Mor- 
rison explains. 

Sixty-five  years  old.  Morrison  Is  a  medium- 
sized  man,  trim  and  loosely  put  together. 
He  shades  his  square,  tanned  face  with  a 
whit©  cowboy  hat.  An  expert  rtxk  worker,  he 
also  is  a  gifted  musician  and  once  plaved 
his  fiddle  on  the  Senate  floor  In  Washing- 
ton as  a  Green  TTiumb  promotional  stunt. 
Now.  looking  out  over  the  amphitheatre 
his  men  built,  Morrison  talks  about  the  ac- 
complishment with  a  kind  of  country 
eloquence.  "There's  an  unlimited  stockpile 
of  skills  stacked  In  those  old  boys." 

Working  In  seven-man  crews.  Green 
Thumbers  clear  roadside  recreation  sites, 
build  picnic  tables  and  toilets,  cut  nature 
trails,  plant  trees,  pull  debris  out  of  rivers, 
and  construct  ball  park  bleachers  and  dug- 
outs. It  Is  work  requiring  building  skills, 
patience  and  plenty  of  stamina.  These  are 
qualities  Green  Thumbers  seem  to  have  in 
abundance. 

If  it  can  be  said  of  anyone  that  he  thrives 
on  work,  It  can  be  said  of  the  Green 
Thumber.  Most  of  them  have  spent  their 
lives  doing  hard  physical  labor,  and  it  has 
become  a  habit.  According  to  one  of  the  pro- 
gram's regional  directors,  "Rural  people  have 
the  work  ethic  built  into  them  so  strong 
they  will  starve  before  they  take  a  relief 
check."  Crew  foremen  are  instructed  to  en- 
force ten  mlnut©  rest  periods  every  hour  of 
the  work  day,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
Usually  the  crews  have  t-o  be  told  to  take  a 
breather. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT   SPIRrr 

"Let  me  ask  you  something,"  one  Green 
Thumber  queried,  his  head  reared  back  and 
eyea  narrowed  to  a  rlfie  sight  squint. 
"Weren't  you  rather  us  old  bucks  was  work- 
ing out  here  than  on  food  stamps?"  Bee  Slape 
belongs  to  a  crew  that  works  near  the  town 
of  Jasper  in  northwestern  Arlcansas,  complet- 
ing a  roadside  rest  area  for  mortorisls.  The 
site  his  crew  has  slashed,  sawed  and  chipped 
from  this  Ozark  mountainside  is  one  of 
rugged  beauty,  looking  otxt  upon  mile  after 
mile  of  wooded  fllntrock  hUls.  It  might  be 
what  cartoonist  Al  Capp  had  in  mind  when  he 
created  "Dogpatch."  Here,  real-life  hamlets 
liave  names  like  Booger  Hollow,  Hog  Skald 
Hollow,  and  Yellville,  the  site  each  year  of  a 
national  turkey-calling  contest. 

It  is  hard,  densely  thlcketed  terrain  and  to 
develop  the  roadside  areas  with  hand  tools  Is 
a  test  for  the  sturdiest  and  most  patient  of 
men.  Walter  Haddock,  72,  the  sinewy  fore- 
man of  the  Jasper  crew,  takes  special  pride 
In  the  works  his  "boys"  have  accomplished. 
"Did  it  aU  with  crosscut  saws  and  axes."  he 
points  out.  "Wouldn't  let  us  use  chain  saws 
because  they  thought  we  might  htut  our- 
selves." 

Haddock's  comment  lilnts  at  a  sore  spot 
among  Green  Thumbers,  and  that  Is  the  pre- 
vaUlng  attitude  In  our  culture  toward  the 
abilities  of  anyone  "over  the  hllL"  Like  old 
railroad  ties,  old  people  have  been  up- 
bedded,  they  feel,  and  tlirown  to  one  side  to 
weather  into  dust.  These  men.  Independent 
of  spirit  and  proud  of  their  ability  to  work 
harder  than  the  average  man,  don't  like  It 
a  bit. 

The  old-timers  prove  their  worth  wherever 
they  go.  "We'll  work  'em  down,"  challenged 
one  testy  Green  Thumber  when  a  group  of 
disadvantaged  youngsters  was  hired  by  a 
boys'  club  organization  in  Hot  Springs  to 
assist  the  Green  Thumb  crew  on  a  sumiier 
work  project.  And  work  them  down  they  did. 
"Those  rascals  work,"  said  the  boys'  club  di- 
rector of  his  Green  Thumb  help.  "But  the 
kids,  you  have  to  stand  right  there  or  it 
doesn't  get  done." 

The  Green  Thumb  project  in  Hot  Springs 
offers  a  typical  example  of  how  the  program 
operates.  Green  Thumb  Is  ftmded  exclusively 
to  provide  labor.  Materials  needed  for  any  Job 
must  come  from  local  sources — private 
donors,  fund  raising  proceeds  or  government 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  boys'  club  project 
la. Hot  Springs,  lumber  for  renovating  Its 
crumblUig  headquarters  was  donated  by  the 
Weyerhaeuser  organization.  Lockers,  which 
the  men  straightened  and  painted,  were  re- 
ceived free  from  ojie  of  the  many  bath  houses 
for  which  Hot  Springs  Is  famous:  bleachers 
for  gym  came  from  an  old  Jack  Dempsey 
training  center. 

Almost  any  group  or  organization  can  get 
Green  Thumb  help  if  crews  and  materials  are 
available — provided  the  project  Is  for  the 
public  good.  State  directors  of  Green  Thumb 
make  this  determination. 

MOriE     THAN     picking     trP     BEER     CANS 

"A  lot  of  people  think  tlxat  Green  Thumb 
is  for  cutting  weeds  and  picking  up  beer 
cans. "  observes  But  Witter,  a  Green  Thumb 
supervisor  who  formerly  was  with  the 
Arkansas  Highway  Department.  Perhaps  the 
Image  arises  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
because  highway  departments  were  amoiig 
the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  Green 
Thumb.  The  Arkansas  State  Forest  Service 
was  another  early  spous<M-  of  the  program. 
In  the  Ouachita  National  Forest,  Green 
Tliumb  crews  have  been  busy  throughout  the 
state.  Down  in  Arkansas  City  they  renovated 
an  old  opera  house:  at  Murfreesboro  they 
built  a  swinging  foot  bridge;  in  Pdk  County 
they  constructed  an  8-unlt  camp  facility;  at 
Russelvllle  they  created  a  Little  League  baU 
park  complete  with  bleachers  and  concrete 
dugouts.  In  Montgomery  County.  66  timber 
'.iridge.s  had  washed  out  during  spring  floods 
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and  Green  Thumbers  replaced  them  with  re- 
inforced concrete  bridges.  At  Blanchard  Cave, 
not  far  from  Mountain  View,  a  Green  Thumb 
crew  built  a  half-mile  long  rock-walled  path 
leading  up  to  the  cave  entrance.  Down  in  the 
delta  region  of  the  state.  Green  Thumbers 
built  a  wooden  walkway  out  over  a  mangrove 
swamp  to  a  store  survey  marker  commemorat- 
ing the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

THE  VIGOB   OF  AGE 

An  Important  characteristic  of  Green 
Thumb  Is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
that  is  performed.  Green  Thumbers  put 
something  special  into  their  efforts.  That 
"something  special"  is  pride.  Workers  who 
had  come  to  believe  that  life  was  over  for 
them  Join  a  Green  Thumb  crew  and  discover 
in  themselves  long  forgotten  abilities,  and 
sometimes  unsuspected  talents. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  results  of 
Green  Thumb  is  that  doctors  report  that  the 
health  of  the  workers  usually  Improves  after 
working  for  Green  Thumb.  The  Green 
Thumbers  themselves  report  they  feel  better 
after  going  to  work  for  Green  Thumb. 

One  man  told  about  being  unemployed 
for  five  years  because  of  poor  blood  circula- 
tion. But  after  Joining  a  Green  Thumb  crew 
In  cutting  brush  and  planting  trees  along 
roadsides,  his  health  Improved  so  much  he 
was  able  to  take  a  Job  as  a  year-round  worker 
in  a  town  park.  Another  man,  told  by  the 
examining  physician  that  he  could  take  a 
Green  Thumb  Job  only  if  he  agreed  to  take 
a  stomach  medicine  the  doctor  prescribed, 
soon  found  that  he  didn't  need  the  medicine 
anymore. 

The  wife  of  a  Green  Thumb  worker  credits 
the  program  for  changing  her  husband's 
attitude  toward  life.  In  retirement,  he  had 
grown  grumpy,  quarrelsome  and  hard  to  live 
with.  Now  there  is  spring  in  his  step  as 
he  walks  out  the  gate  three  mornings  a  week 
to  his  Green  Thumb  Job,  lunch  pail  in  hand. 
"It's  Just  like  old  times,"  she  says,  almost 
tearfully. 

Prom  all  indications,  Green  Thumb  is  one 
of  the  government's  most  successful  pro- 
grams. It  is  providing  older  people  with  use- 
ful, rewarding  work,  plus  the  extra  income 
many  of  them  desperately  need.  Communi- 
ties, too,  benefit  from  the  program  when 
Green  Thumb  crews  come  In  to  tackle  Jobs 
for  which  there  simply  is  no  budget. 

If  Green  Thumb  did  nothing  more  than 
give  older  people  a  dash  of  their  former  in- 
dependence and  a  relief  from  boredom  It 
woxild  still  measure  up  as  a  valuable  pro- 
gram. Said  one  Green  Thumber,  age  87,  with 
a  wink  of  an  eye,  "Only  reason  I'm  working 
is  to  save  money  for  my  old  age." 


IS  THERE  A  COMPUTER  IN  THE 
HOUSE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
computer's  role  in  society  has  again  been 
described  in  a  recent  article  by  Patrick 
Ryan  in  the  March  28,  1973,  issue  of 
Punch: 

Is  There  a  Computer  in  the  House? 

The  green  light  flashed  and  a  metal  voice 
commanded,  "Next,  please." 

I  went  in  and  found  behind  the  desk,  not 
the  healing,  fag-ash  stained  figure  of  Doctor 
Aloysius  Tablet,  but  some  twenty-five  cubic 
feet  of  grey,  stove -enamel  led  computer. 

"Good  evening,"  it  said,  "Please  sit  down. 
And  when  you're  sitting  comfortably,  tell  me 
about  your  trouble." 
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"Thank  you  kindly,"  I 
getting  down  to  the  agonlsldg 
latest  malady  which  I  beai 
woiild  like  to  record  a  short 
message  to  the  Minister  of 
cial  Security." 

"And  what  Is  that,  please 

"I  want  him  to  know,  as 
est-serving  customers,  how 
find   he's   made    a    much 
mechanising  the  medical 
not  much,  believe  you  me,  in 
of  the  local  GP  that  couldnt 
average,  five  O-levels 

"I've  noted  that,"  said 
"Anything  more." 

"Plenty,"   I   assured   it 
reckoned  that  fifty  per  cent 
in  any  doctor's  waiting-room, 
ing    psychosomatlcally.     It's 
minds,  and  what  they've 
a  bit  of  a  chat  and  a 
And  that  tape-recorder  dowii 
phragm   Is  Just  as  capable 
making  encouraging  remarks 
pause  for  breath.  Like  tellln 
holiday  or  get  the  wife  to 
assuring   them  that  you   di( 
you  die  if  you  don't,  so  why 

"Most  interesting.  And  Is 

"Not  by  a  long  chalk.  Now 
half  of  the  queue  out  there 
have  a  physical  ailment.  Ai: 
have  come  for  is  a  bottle 
And  the  degree  of  decislon- 
by   old   Doctor   Tablet   In 
wouldn't    mentally   extend 
pltch-and-toss   player.    If 
the  rib-cage,  you  get  a 
thick  brown  mixture.  And  11 
get  one  for  the  thin  white 
he'd  had  a  heavy  lunchtlmc , 
got  a  brown  or  a  white  bott( 
they  came  In." 
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you  any  further  observatlo 
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your  first  attendance  wlthou 
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chit  for  examination   at   thi 
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I  continued,  "he  always 
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cause  it  was  bunged  up 
years  of  surgical  fluff.  But 
it    about   mystically,   like 
voodoo  rattle,  at  any  body 
diagnosis.  And,  like  most  of 
ing    colleagues,    he    used 
mainly  for  dashboard  displa^ 
was    parked    outside    pubs 
wardens  from  dropping  toe 
tickets." 

"I  quite  understand  and 
hurry  you,  but  .  .  ." 

"And  that's  a  definite 
tronlc  chest-tappers  have  ov' 
counterparts.    You've    got 
tlence.  You  don't  start 
trying   to   get   on   with   yoi^ 
anybody   like   me   with 
needs  more  time  than  egg- 
ate  his  symptoms.  Simply 
Intestinal  typewriters  and 
outs,   you   can   get    through 
medical   work  of  filling  in 
passport  forms,  and  providing 
a  tenth  of  the  time  taken 
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competitors.  Never  mind  the  _ 
tlents  of  having  our  ailments 
on  the  certificate  so  that  we 
sleepless  nights  wondering 
hieroglyphs  signify  that  we'v< 
with   biliousness   or  the   Blacl 

"Which    leads    me    to ^_ 

clinical   interlocutor,   sarcastic 
Into   Its   accent,   "Just   what 
your  symptoms  are  this  time? 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  me,  d 
wincing  bravely,  "because  I  „ 
throbbing  In  my  head,  combine  d 
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In  the  waiting  room."  A  p 

out  from  the  slot.  "Place  thl^ 
aperture  marked  'Card'  and 
In  the   opening  marked   'Mom 
day   to   you,   sir   or   madam  . 
please." 

I  left  the  computerised 
and   applied  myself  to  the   . 
chine.  It  hummed  and  hawed  e 
expelled   the   standard   form   c 
open-fronted  stomach.  Alreadj 
convalescence,  I  pulled  out  mj 
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Is  suffering  from  "Galloping 
but  he  is  "Fit  for  Work",  and 
strlcted     to    duties     Involvlni ; 
Standing,    Irregular    Meals 
Lifting  of  Heavy  Weights". 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speake  r,  the  never- 
too-smooth  relations  betwem  our  local 
police  and  inner-city  resit  ents  of  our 
largest  urban  centers  have  gotten  even 
worse  from  the  common  kn  )wledge  that 
when  the  man  on  the  streef  does  some- 
thing wrong,  he  gets  the  regular  treat- 
ment, but  when  a  wrong  is  cpmmitted  by 
a  police  oflScer,  it  is  usually*  covered  up. 
What  I  am  speaking  about  is  police  cor- 
ruption. It  has  never  been  ajparticularly 
popular  term.  When  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  street  both  the  policel  and  inner- 
city  resident  bristle  witW  their  own 
brand  of  invective.  j 

When  police  corruption  is  mentioned 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  orjin  the  corri- 
dors of  State  capitols,  leiislators  are 
quick  to  question  one's  patriotism  and 
to  defend  the  police  withoutj  inquiry  into 
the  actual  facts.  Many  of  ttiese  legisla- 
tors, of  course,  are  pushed]  on  by  their 
own  constituents.  It  is  the  aopular  thing 
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to  do.  They  decry  crime  in  the  street  and 
propose  saturating  the  cities  with  police 
and  the  police  with  Federal  money, 
chiefly  LEAA — ^Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration — funds. 

Among  policemen  themselves,  corrup- 
tion upsets  the  strong  bond  of  comrade- 
ry.  the  solid  front  of  law  and  order. 
Their  job  is  difficult,  each  situation  re- 
quiring a  judgment  about  human  nature 
in  a  unique  set  of  circumstances.  Under- 
standably, the  police  are  flustered  and 
distressed  when  outside  groups  such  as 
the  Knapp  Commission  nose  aroimd,  ap- 
parently out  to  discredit  all  police  with 
a  single  stroke  of  the  brush. 

Crime  fighting  is  a  dangerous  busi- 
ness policemen  say,  and  the  patrolman 
cannot  really  be  expected  to  turn  down 
that  occasional  free  cup  of  coffee  from 
a  grateful  diner  owner.  Crime  is  also  a 
dirty  business  and  when  the  job  deals 
constantly  with  trouble,  one  cannot  ex- 
pect all  police  to  always  keep  clean  all 
the  time,  or  so  I  am  told. 

Well,  I  am  not  worried  about  that  cup 
of  coffee  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  man  in  blue  wear  a  clergy  collar,  too. 
What  I  am  worried  about  are  things  such 
as  accepting  payoffs  from  gamblers, 
keeping  some  of  the  goods  stolen  by  a 
suspect  who  has  been  apprehended,  and 
allowing  the  drug  trade  to  flourish. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today 
if  corruption  wears  the  badge  of  law 
and  order,  it  is  not  pursued.  Protocol  in 
the  ranks  demands  that  the  incident  be 
hushed  up  and,  at  most,  that  the  officer 
be  discretely  transferred  to  another 
imit,  another  job,  another  precinct. 

The  explanation  I  have  been  given 
for  this  behavior  is  that:  After  all,  how 
can  policemen  fight  crime  if  you  are 
going  against  the  very  men  who  are 
trying  to  protect  you? 

Therein  lies  the  twisted  rationale 
which  employs  the  sanctity  of  the  law 
as  a  franchise  for  breaking  the  law.  It 
is  a  strange  kind  of  logic  which  allows 
the  enormous  complicity  I  have  seen  in 
pushing  drugs  in  black  neighborhoods 
such  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Har- 
lem. How  can  we  be  grateful  to  police 
whose  actions  give  us  the  idea  that  they 
are  an  agency  of  exploitation  allied  for 
their  own  personal  profit  with  the  worst 
elements  in  our  community? 

Only  when  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to 
root  out  corruption  can  we  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  "law  and  order"  means  what 
the  dictionary  says  it  is  supposed  to 
mean.  Only  when  corruption  is  rooted 
out  can  we  believe  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  not  on  the  enemy's  side  but 
on  our  side.  Right  now  that  possibility 
of  changing  our  beliefs  looks  extremely 
dim. 

Police  corruption  has  recently  been 
uncovered  in  police  departments  and 
sheriffs'  offices  in  no  less  than  23  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  10  of  the  town's 
70  policemen  were  recently  indicted  for 
burglaries  and  larcenies  involving  7  dif- 
ferent stores  and  businesses  in  that 
riverside  city  which  has  been  termed  a 
"cesspool  of  crime." 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  sixth  police- 
men in  the  last  2  years  was  recently 
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arrested  on  charges  of  selling  drugs. 
Ironically,  he  worked  in  the  narcotics 
section. 

In  Chicago,  eight  policemen,  two  of 
them  lieutenants,  have  been  indicted 
on  extortion  charges  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  after  an  investigation  of  police  in- 
volvement in  a  protection  racket  for 
tavern  owners  on  Chicago's  west  side. 
The  grand  jury  has  records  from  crime 
syndicates,  gamblers  payoffs,  and  the 
names  of  at  least  35  Chicago  poiicemen. 
Businessmen  holding  liquor  licenses 
there  have  testified  that  they  must  make 
regular  payments  to  district  or  down- 
town police  to  stay  in  business.  The  pay- 
ments get  larger  the  greater  the  number 
of  violations:  Serving  minors,  handling 
gambling  bets,  or  staying  open  after 
legal  closing  hours. 

In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  sheriff,  five  deputy 
sheriffs,  and  a  process  server  resigned 
rather  than  face  prosecution  on  charges 
of  bribery,  job-selling,  and  conspiracy. 

In  Philadelphia,  half  a  dozen  police- 
men have  been  arrested  as  a  result  of  al- 
legations of  widespread  corruption  un- 
der investigation  by  the  city  district  at- 
torney's office  and  the  State  crime  com- 
mission. The  commission  in  a  recent  re- 
port of  its  investigation  concluded  that: 

First,  patterns  of  corruption  exist 
within  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment; 

Second,  these  patterns  of  corruption 
are  not  random  or  isolated,  but  system- 
atic and  they  exist  citywide. 

Third,  these  patterns  are  not  re- 
stricted to  low-ranking  officers. 

These  conclusions  are  far  from  being 
unsupported.  For  one  thing,  Philadel- 
phia policemen  have  been  observed  sys- 
tematically visiting  known  gambling  lo- 
cations at  predictable  times.  For  another, 
there  is  often  a  discrepancy  between  the 
quantity  of  stolen  goods  or  narcotics 
seized  and  the  amounts  turned  in.  Final- 
ly, in  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Commissioner  transferred 
19  of  22  police  district  commanders  and 
all  7  division  inspectors — but  only  after 
newspaper  stories  on  police  corruption 
sprouted. 

Los  Angeles  is  another  example.  There 
a  police  intelligence  officer  was  arrested 
for  possession  of  pure  heroin  with  a  street 
value  of  $320,000.  This  arrest  prompted 
the  police  department  to  begin  an  inten- 
sive investigation  which  a  few  months 
ago  led  to  the  suspension  of  a  detective 
on  charges  of  cooperating  with  burglars 
and  to  an  ongoing  review  of  the  depart- 
ment's internal  affairs. 

In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  police  chief 
of  a  northern  suburb  was  recently  in- 
dicted for  procuring  women  to  work  as 
prostitutes. 

In  Louisiana,  Federal  grand  juries  in 
recent  years  have  indicted  county  sheriffs 
on  more  than  a  few  occasions  for  pro- 
tecting local  gambling  and  prostitution 
operations. 

In  Detroit,  15  policemen  and  a  police 
inspector  were  indicted  on  Federal  gam- 
bling charges. 

In  Reno,  Nev.,  the  head  of  the  vice 
squad  was  found  by  a  coimty  grand  jury 
to  have  accepted  a  large  number  of 
bribes  and  a  vice  squad  lieutenant  was 
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found  to  have  taken  a  $4,000  "loan"  from 
a  businessman  who  operated  a  host  of 
b^s. 

In  New  York  City,  the  problem  is  well 
known.  To  cite  just  a  few  instances,  three 
city  detectives,  all  of  whom  served  at 
least  14  years  on  the  police  force,  were 
convicted  a  year  ago  February  after  ex- 
torting $1,300  in  cash  and  105  decks  of 
heroin  and  not  arresting  the  suspects.  In 
April  of  last  year,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  police  precinct  covering  Greenwich 
Village  was  removed  and  eight  of  his 
patrolmen  were  suspended  on  charges  of 
stealing  $25,000  worth  of  meat  in  cartons 
from  a  packing  plant  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

That  same  month,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Investigation  charged 
that  police  corruption  had  corroded  the 
enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  so  much 
that  the  department's  fight  to  curb  the 
fiow  of  heroin  was  a  total  failure.  In 
June,  a  city  patrolman  and  his  brother, 
an  officer  of  the  State  narcotics  addic- 
tion control  commission,  were  indicted 
on  charges  of  attempting  to  extort  $650 
from  a  patron  of  an  afterhoui'S  club  by 
threatening  the  patron  with  a  drug 
charge.  In  August,  it  was  revealed  that 
plainclothesmen  in  the  16th  division 
were  paid  $1,500  a  month  to  allow  a 
major  operator  to  continue  his  numbers 
game  racket.  And  that  month,  a  police 
sergeant  with  20  years  on  the  force  was 
charged  with  bribery  after  he  tried  to 
shake  down  the  operator  of  a  social  club 
in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn. 

In  November,  the  chief  of  the  anticor- 
ruption  unit  reported  that  complaints 
about  police  corruption  were  flooding  in 
at  about  three  times  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  primarily  because  of  the 
widespread  attention  the  problem  has 
received  from  the  Knapp  Commission.  In 
December,  two  Queens  policemen  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  taking  $200  to  re- 
lease some  burglary  suspects.  In  Januarv. 
it  was  aimounced  that  59  city  policemen 
had  been  dismissed  and  162  suspended 
during  1971,  a  jump  of  over  50  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Many  were  dis- 
missed or  suspended  for  serious  miscon- 
duct involving  corruption.  And  on  May  2, 
23  policemen  and  1  policewoman  were  in- 
dicted in  connection  with  a  huge 
gambling  protection  racket  that  netted 
some  police  officers  $10,000  a  year  each 
as  their  share  of  the  loot. 

I  mention  these  incidents  to  indicate 
a  few  examples  of  police  corruption  that 
have  actually  been  uncovered.  Many  of 
these  have  been  uncovered  as  a  result  of 
the  pubhcity  the  Knapp  Commission  has 
put  on  corruption.  Every  time  a  cops- 
tumed-robbers  scandal  is  imcovered  a 
few  policemen  are  thrown  to  the  wolves 
and  a  few  more  are  shuffled  around.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  corrup- 
tion, however,  goes  unreported,  or  if  re- 
ported, goes  unresolved. 

According  to  Dr.  Albert  Reiss,  Yale 
University  sociologist,  who  has  been 
studying  police  behavior  for  more  than 
10  years,  the  level  of  criminality  among 
poUcemen  is  a  great  deal  higher  than 
most  of  us  would  like  to  believe.  There 
is  extensive  corruption  in  almost  every 
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major  and  many  medium  size  police  de- 
partments, he  states. 

In  other  words,  the  rotten  apple  theory 
of  pohce  corruption  has  got  to  be  tossed 
cut  in  favor  of  the  rotten  barrel  theory. 
Because  of  the  way  our  vice  laws  are 
enforced  and  because  of  the  way  most 
police  departments  are  organized  and 
led,  he  is  convinced  that  current  investi- 
gations are  really  a  poor  index  of  the 
actual  size  of  the  corruption. 

How  then  does  one  measure  police 
corruption  if  most  of  Its  goes  unreported? 
In  a  Government-sponsored  survey,  Dr. 
Reiss  had  36  trained  observers  ride  with 
597  patrolmen  in  3  cities:  Cliicago,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington.  The  results  of  that 
study,  done  in  1966,  revealed  that  one 
out  of  four  policemen  committed  a  crime 
even  though  he  knew  he  was  being  ob- 
served. One  out  of  four  was  seen  as- 
saulting a  citizen,  stealing  from  an  al- 
ready burglarized  establishment,  accept- 
ing a  bribe  to  alter  testimony,  shaking 
down  deviates  or  traffic  violators,  or  ac- 
cepting cash  payoffs  from  businessmen. 
Such  gratuities  as  free  meals,  drinks, 
small  gifts,  and  handsome  discounts  on 
merchandise  were  not  counted. 

One  of  the  main  problems  is  that  po- 
lice have  the  hairsplitting  task  of  de- 
ciding whom  to  take  in  and  whom  to  let 
off.  Gambling  in  New  York,  for  example, 
is  legal  if  the  bookie  is  the  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corp.  but  illegal  if  the  bookie  is  a 
smalltime,  independent  numbers  man. 
In  my  Harlem  alone,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  over  $250  million  changes 
hands  annually  on  numbers.  Liquor  Is 
legal  if  it  is  served  at  a  certain  place  at 
a  certain  time  to  a  person  over  a  cer- 
tain age  but  it  is  Illegal  if  it  violates  one 
of  myriad  regulations.  Everyone  uses 
liquor  but  the  law  places  all  kinds  of  com- 
plicated and  stiff  regulations  on  its  use, 
and  then  expects  a  man  with  a  high 
school  education  and  a  badge  to  make 
sure  things  run  smoothly.  He  is  expected 
to  enforce  senseless  regulations  and  yet 
turn  down  any  benefits  offered  for  going 
easy. 

The  rookie  is  In  a  particularly  difQciilt 
position.  As  soon  as  he  graduates  from 
the  police  academy  and  hits  the  streets 
In  his  assigned  precinct,  he  Is  shorn  of 
any  glories.  "Forget  what  you  were  told 
In  your  training  sessions,"  Is  the  stand- 
ard advice  of  the  veterans.  The  rookie 
is  given  tips  ranging  from  tricks  to  hood- 
wink headquarters  to  how  to  blackmail  a 
prostitute.  As  he  grapples  with  trying  to 
apply  his  academic  training  with  the 
reality  of  the  beat,  he  quickly  becomes 
cynical.  He  is  told  that  he  must  care- 
fully balance  the  equities  for  everybody 
else  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  endless  re- 
strictions on  his  own  freedom  such  as 
when  he  can  and  caimot  draw  his  gun 
or  frisk  a  suspect.  And  finally  when  he 
figures  he  has  an  airtight  case,  he  finds, 
after  waiting  in  court  for  days  to  testify, 
that  the  criminal  is  to  be  released  to  the 
streets  again  by  a  grey-haired,  old  judge 
who  administers  turnstile  justice. 

He  soon  learns  that  since  the  system 
does  not  really  work  fairly,  he  might  as 
well  make  the  system  work  for  him.  He 
can  enforce  a  city  ordinance  or  traflac 
law  or  overlook  it  just  like  the  vice  squad 
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detective  can  raid  a  plj  ce  or  omit  it 
from  the  list.  Each  discre'  ionary  act  can 
carry  a  price  tag  on  it.  While  he  never 
joined  the  force  to  use  the  badge  for 
profit,  he  soon  finds  in  lis  frustration 
that  this  opportunity  is  lard  to  resist, 
especially  if  he  has  overdu ;  car  payments 
or  a  big  mortgage  on  the  h  )use. 

Although  police  rules  f<  rbid  accepting 
presents,  he  knows  that  i,  big  discount 
on  clothes  from  a  gratel  ul  storekeeper 
and  a  television  set  in  rel  urn  for  crack- 
ing a  warehouse  burglar; '  aie  common 
among  his  peers.  He  also  1  ;ams  that  just 
the  presence  of  uniforms  i  ofiBcers  in  a 
pool  hall,  a  hamburger  joint,  a  dirty 
bookstore,  or  a  pinball  am  isement  center 
will  drive  off  patronage.  "J  'his  helps  per- 
suade balky  businessmen  who  cater  to 
undersirable  elements  to  v  olimtarily  con- 
tribute to  the  man  on  the  beat. 

Most  police  know  the  difference  be- 
tween clean  money  and  dirty  money. 
The  numbers  game  may  I  e  illegal  but  it 
is  not  immoral  and  their  small  cut  is 
clean,  almost  as  clean  as  getting  a  gra- 
tuity from  a  thankful  stDreowner.  But 
then  there  is  dirty  mone^.  money  con- 
nected with  narcotics  o"  prostitution. 
Once  a  policeman  has  tak  =n  a  bribe  or  a 
payoff,  he  is  hooked  just  a  s  surely  as  the 
narcotics  addict.  He  gets  in  deeper  and 
deeper  to  the  point  where  le  cannot  pos- 
sibly extricate  himself. 

I  would  be  the  first  p<  rson  to  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  i  o  legislate  a 
panacea  to  the  disease  of  police  corrup- 
tion. The  problem  defies  !  implistic  solu- 
tions. However,  I  think  ii  is  possible  to 
remove  the  two  main  obsU  cles  to  attack- 
ing the  problem :  No  ms  ndate  and  no 
money. 

There  has  never  been  j ,  forceful  sug- 
gestion by  the  Federal  Go  /ernment  that 
local  law  enforcement  a(  encies  receiv- 
ing huge  amounts  of  lederal  money 
make  an  effort  to  establisl  i  special  intel- 
ligence units  to  investigat ;  local  corrup- 
tion or  to  set  up  outside  <  ommissions  to 
examine  the  problem  an(  produce  rec- 
ommendations. The  time  -honored  way 
of  handling  police  corrupt  on  has  always 
been:  There  are  a  few  rctten  apples  in 
every  barrel  and  depart|nents  will  do 
their  own  housecleaningi  as  the  need 
arises.  This  theory  has  hever  worked. 
What  is  needed  is  to  hai  e  the  Federal 
Government  add  momentum  to  the 
pioneer  efforts  of  the  KAapp  Commis- 
sion and  the  actions  of  N^w  York  Police 
Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy  to  probe 
deeply  and  to  stop  the  corr  iption. 

I  am  introducing  legisla  tlon  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  Stat  s  Code  to  pro- 
hibit bribery  of  State  anc  local  law  en- 
forcement OfiBcers,  includl  ig  judges  and 
prosecutors.  My  bill  wouli  1  expand  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  cases  where  an  in- 
dividual carries  into  effe<t,  attempts  to 
carry  into  effect,  or  conaplres  to  carry 
into  effect  any  scheme  In  1  iterstate  com- 
merce to  influence  in  any  '  vay  the  oflScial 
conduct  of  any  State  or  Ic  cal  policeman, 
judge,  sheriff  or  proseci  ting  attorney 
with  knowledge  that  the  p  iirpose  of  such 
a  scheme  Is  to  influence  tt  e  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcer  by  bribery,  pt  would  also 
make  it  a  Federal  offensje  for  the  law 
enforcement  ofiBcer  to  accapt  the  bribe  or 
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to  fail  to  report  an  attem]»ted  bribe  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  ,:ustice.  Con- 
viction would  subject  the  gi lilty  paity  to 
a  term  of  up  to  5  years  in  prison  and  a 
$10,000  fine. 

The  disease  of  police  coi  ruption  cor- 
rodes the  badge,  undermines  respect  for 
the  man  in  blue  and  sets  race  relations 
back.  By  destroying  the  pri  le  of  the  in- 
dividual officer,  corruption  can  act  as  a 
catalyst  for  improper  use  df  police  dis- 
cretion. The  first  victims  of  police  cor- 
ruption are  the  urban  poorJThey  live  in 
areas  which  have  the  highest  potential— 
the  greatest  opportunity — f (Jr  official  cor- 
ruption. 

But  the  victims  of  polide  corruption 
are  also  the  patrolmen  themselves.  Cor- 
ruption by  a  few  kills  the  t  ope  of  many 
and  squashes  their  own  dreams  of  pride 
and  excellence  in  a  nobis  profession. 
To  combat  this  disease  electively  we 
need  a  coalescence  of  public  outrage  and 
official  courage,  a  dual  effort  from  both 
within  and  outside  the  rani  s. 
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February  1973  issue  of  Private  Practice, 
the  journal  of  the  Congress  of  County 
Medical  Societies,  notes  that — 

The  United  States  has  always  been  In  the 
forefront  of  drug  research.  Even  today.  Amer- 
ican physicians  are  prevented  from  using  a 
large  ntunber  of  drugs  proven  effective  and 
relatively  safe  in  other  countries — and  many 
of  these  drugs  were  developed  In  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Engel  notes  that,  as  a  result  of 
current  regulations: 

Many  products  have  been  withheld  or  re- 
moved from  the  market  by  the  FDA  or 
withdrawn  by  the  manufacturer. 

One  example  he  cites  is  that  of  Phiso- 
hex  which  was  discontinued  for  routine 
nursery  use  because  mice,  dipped  daily 
into  a  full-strength  3-percent  hexa- 
chlorophene  solution,  and  not  rinsed, 
contained  brain  damage.  He  notes  that — 

No  nursery  ever  used  such  a  technique  on 
babies  and  no  public  mention  was  msule  of 
the  comparison  of  body  surface  area/ brain 
volume  ratio  of  mice  and  men.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Phlsohex,  the  curse  of  nursery 
staph  epidemics  has  been  all  but  eliminated. 
In  the  two  week  period  following  the  FDA 
edict,  23  hospitals  reported  staph  outbreaks 
in  their  nurseries. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  carefully  re- 
view the  activities  of  the  FDA — and  make 
it  help  and  not  hinder  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 

important  article  by  Dr.  Hans  Engel  in 

Private  Practice  magazine,  and  insert  it 

into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  FDA  Dilemma 

(By  Hans  G.  Engel,  M.D.) 

As  we  have  watched  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  remove  product  after  prod- 
uct from  the  market,  individual  physician 
reactions  have  run  the  gamut  from  applause 
to  Indifference  to  rage.  The  majority  of  us  in 
private  practice  probably  have  reacted  with 
graduations  from  annoyance  to  anger. 

However,  while  decisions  of  the  FDA  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  arbitrary  and  politically 
expedient,  the  agency  is  often  not  the  villain, 
but  the  victim,  because  many  of  the  depart- 
ment's Investigations  and  decisions  are  de- 
creed by  law. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  wish  to  denigrate 
the  efforts  of  legislators  to  make  our  lives 
as  safe  as  possible,  but  we,  as  physicians,  are 
aware,  as  legislators  are  not,  that  absolute 
drug  safety  is  an  unreachable  nirvana.  In 
almost  every  modality  In  the  practice  of 
medicine,  there  Is  a  certain  benefft-to-rlsk 
ratio.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  all  risk  to 
the  patient  would  be  to  return  to  medieval 
medicine,  eliminating  all  surgery  and  all 
drugs  except  for  foodstuffs.  CJovernmental 
decree  can  never  assure  absolute  safety  and 
the  greater  the  effort  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  more  hampered  will  be  any  progress  In 
advancing  medical  knowledge. 

The  "Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1962" 
to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(the  "Delaney  Amendment")   states: 

"That  no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
safe  if  it  is  found,  after  tests  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  food  additives,  to  induce  cancer  in  man 
or  animal  .  .  ." 

This  amendment  was  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  cyclamates,  and  for  the  threat- 
ened removal  of  saccharine,  from  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Yet  Jesse  Stelnfeld,  MD,  then 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  stated  in  a 
press  conference  on  October  18,  1969:  "There 
Is   absolutely   no  evidence   to   demonstrate 


In  any  way  that  the  use  of  cyclamates  has 
caused  cancer  in  man.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  use  of  cyclamates  has  caused  msa- 
formations  In  children  or  any  other  abnor- 
mality In  humans,  other  than  a  rare  skin 
sensitivity." 

The  removal  of  these  two  sweeteners  rep- 
resents an  Incalculable  inconvenience,  U 
not  a  threat  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
diabetic,  hyperllpldemlc  and  obese  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  cyclamate  and  saccharine  studies, 
rats  were  fed  a  daily  diet  In  which  20  per- 
cent by  weight  consisted  of  one  of  the 
two  sweeteners.  The  diet  was  continued  for 
two  years — equivalent  to  a  human  Intake 
of  875  bottles  of  an  artificially  sweetened 
soft  drink  every  day  for  a  period  of  35  to 
50  years. 

In  another  study,  bladder  cancer  occurred 
In  some  of  the  rats  that  were  fed  cycla- 
mates in  the  amount  of  2,500  milligrams  per 
kilogram  per  day  which  is  equivalent  to  175 
grams  for  an  adult  man — or  16  pounds  of 
sugar  dally,  for  life. 

In  a  third  study,  pellets  containing  80  per- 
cent cholesterol  and  20  percent  cyclamate, 
were  implanted  in  the  bladders  of  Swiss  mice, 
a  species  subject  to  bladder  cancer.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, there  was  "a  significant  Increase 
In  the  Incidence  of  this  disorder." 

Another  law  which  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  American  medicine  is  the  so-called 
"Kefauver-Harrls  Amendment": 

"Defining  the  term  "new  drug'.  Is  amended 
by  (A)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
the  words  'to  evaluate  the  safety",  the  words 
'and  effectiveness'  and  (B)  inserting  therein, 
immediately  after  the  words  'as  safe',  the 
words  'and  effective'." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  charged 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  (NAS-NRC)  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evaluating  drug  effectiveness. 
At  the  same  time,  safety  on  most  drugs  was 
re-evaluated  in  greater  depth  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  has  involved  not  only  the  review  of 
all  "New  Drug  Applications"  since  1962,  but 
also  retroactive  reviews  of  NDA's  accepted 
since  the  original  law  was  passed  in  1938,  and 
a  review  of  the  safety  of  drugs  which  came  on 
the  market  prior  to  that  date. 

This  medically  Indefinable  "safety",  has 
produced  such  anomalies  as  a  legal  decision, 
which  stated.  In  summary : 

"A  genuine  difference  of  opinion  among 
medical  experts  as  to  whether  a  drug  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  treatment  of  a 
particular  disease  requires  conclusion  that 
drug  Is  not  generally  recognized  as  safe  for 
use  In  treatment  of  such  disease  within 
meaning  of  this  section  regulating  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  drug  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce." (Merritt  Corp.  v.  Folsom,  D.C.D.C. 
1958,  165  P.  Supp.  418). 

The  United  States  has  always  been  In  the 
forefront  of  drug  research.  Even  today,  Amer- 
ican physicians  are  prevented  from  using  a 
large  number  of  drugs  proven  effective  and 
relatively  safe  in  many  other  countries — 
and  many  of  these  drugs  were  developed  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  many  products 
have  been  withheld  or  removed  from  the 
market  by  the  FDA,  or  withdrawn  by  the 
manufacturer.  To  cite  a  couple  of  examples, 
Upjohn  voluntarily  withdrew  Its  birth  con- 
trol pill  Provest  because  It  produced  breast 
nodules  in  beagles,  a  species  known  to  be 
subject  to  this  benign  disorder.  Thlsohex  was 
discontinued  for  routine  nursery  use  because 
mice,  dipped  dally  Into  a  full-strength  3  per- 
cent hexachlorophene  solution,  and  not 
rinsed,  developed  brain  damage.  No  nursery 
xised  such  a  technique  on  babies  and  no  pub- 
lic mention  was  made  of  the  comparison  of 
body  surface  area/brain  volume  ratio  of  mice 
and  men.  Since  the  Introduction  of  Phlsohex. 
the  curse  of  nursery  staph  epidemics  has  been 
all  but  eliminated.  In  the  two  week  period 


following  the  FDA  edict,  23  hospitals  reported 
staph  outbreaks  in  their  nurseries. 

FDA  decisions  are  sometimes  arbitrary  or 
politically  expedient.  Let  me  demonstrate  by 
means  of  an  abbreviated,  fictitious  drug  In- 
formation abstract  (the  "package  insert"), 
which,  however,  describes  a  genuine  product. 

TRADE     NAME     "X" 

Composition:  Each  tablet  contains  300  mil- 
ligrams of  monometbyl  ester  of  orthodiben- 
zoic  acid. 

Indications:  (omitted  for  sake  of  brevity). 

Precautions:  (partial)  "X"  Is  the  common- 
est Intoxicant  In  one  specific  population 
group,  resulting  In  a  great  number  of  deaths 
each  year.  It  is  the  second  most  common 
drug  used  in  suicide  atempts. 

Side  Effects:  (partial)  Hemolytic  anemia, 
hypoprothrombinemls,  interference  with 
platelet  aggulutlnatlon,  respiratory  alkalosis, 
vomiting,  gastric  hemorrhage,  albuminuria. 

Warning:  (partial)  "X"  may  produce  idio- 
syncratic reactions  In  up  to  10  percent  of  pa- 
tients taking  this  drug.  The  most  common  re- 
action is  asthma,  but  urticaria,  erythema 
multiforme  and  purpura  may  occur,  as  well 
as  arrhythmias  and  anaphylaxis. 

In  view  of  other  actions  taken,  the  PDA 
has  of  course  removed  "X",  this  highly  dan- 
gerous drug,  from  the  market;  or  has  It?  Of 
course  not!  "X",  as  you  know.  Is  asprin. 

Can  you  imagine  the  hue  and  cry  from  the 
voting  public  If  aspirin  were  taken  off  the 
market?  There  would  be  no  delay  In  getting 
the  law  changed! 

No  greater  harm  could  be  done  to  medicine 
than  to  remove  all  drugs  known  to  be  del- 
eterious to  man  from  our  armamentarhim. 
Would  you  like  to  practice  medicine  without 
narcotics,  hypnotics,  cardiac  glycosides,  an- 
ticoagulants, anticonvulsants,  steroids,  hor- 
mones and  anticholinergics,  to  mention  just 
a  few  groups?  These  are  aU  known  to  be 
toxic  to  man. 

But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  law, 
were  It  followed  to  the  letter.  One  of  the 
popular  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  nausea 
of  pregnancy,  meclizine,  has  never  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  teratogenic  in  humans;  yet 
it  is  so  m  several  animal  species,  and  must, 
therefore,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
be  discontinued. 

This  same  law  also  needs  to  be  changed, 
insofar  as  it  permits  interminable  dela>'s 
prior  to  approval  of  an  NDA.  At  present,  the 
FDA  has  nine  months  in  which  to  review 
an  NDA,  during  which  time  it  may  return 
the  application  for  further  studies.  When 
these  are  completed,  another  nine  months 
may  go  by  before  further  Information  Is  re- 
quested. This  process  may  continue  almost 
indefinitely.  A  30-day  limit  should  be  'm- 
posed  on  the  FDA  for  review  of  NDA's  and 
all  Incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  research 
should  be  identified  before  the  end  of  this 
time  Interval.  When  the  required  studies  are 
completed,  only  review  or  revision  of  such 
new  information  should  be  reevaluated, 
without  authority  to  demand  further  studies 
from  the  researcher  or  manufacturer  in- 
volving material  previously  found  Viccept- 
able. 

A  revised  version  of  the  law  should  indi- 
cate that  a  product  may  be  removed  from 
the  market  only  if  it  meets  certain  criteria. 

(1)  It  must  be  of  proven  harm  to  humans. 

(2)  Such  harmful  effects  must.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  clinical  researchers 
entrusted  with  the  drug's  evaluation,  out- 
weigh the  drug's  beneficial  effects  In  clinical 
significance  (I.e.  cytotoxic  drugs,  cardiac 
glycosides  and  anticoagulants.  In  excessive 
dose,  are  universally  lethal,  yet  no  physician 
would  recommend  their  elimination).  (3) 
More  effective  or  safer  drugs  exist  for  the 
treatment  of  the  same  disease  process. 

If  anything  Is  accomplished  In  changing 
these  statutes.  It  must  be  up  to  us — the 
practicing  physicians.  The  university  re- 
searcher and  the  pharmaceutical  company 
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chemist  Is  effectively  silenced,  since  his  NDA 
Is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  if  he  is  highly 
vocal   about   FDA   inaction   or   overzealous- 
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Unenforced  and  unenforceable  laws  plague 
nmny  facets  of  our  society  today.  Let  us 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  change  laws 
which  hold  a  threat  of  crippling  medicine 
in  the  United  States. 


PIONEER  n  LAUNCHED 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pioneer  n,  the  second  of  two  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
missions  to  observe  and  piiotograph  the 
solar  system  s  largest  planet,  is  now  on 
its  way  to  Jupiter.  Although  it  is  travel- 
ing at  a  speed  of  32,0C0  miles  an  hour.  It 
TV-ill  still  take  almost  2  years  for  Pioneer 
n  to  reach  Jupiter,  which  is  1.000  times 
larger  than  our  planet  Earth,  we  can 
anticipate  that  tremendous  advances  in 
planettu-y  astronomy  will  result. 

I  have  personal  interest  in  the  Pioneer 
n  mission.  With  this  launch,  the 
Rocketdyne  Ehvision  of  Rockwell  In- 
ternational Corp.,  which  is  located  at 
Canoga  Park.  Calif.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  established  an  astounding,  com- 
mendable record  that  attests  to  the  com- 
pany's professional  expertise. 

Pioneer  Ii  was  the  1,001st  launch 
powered  by  engines  produced  by  Rocket- 
dyne,  the  Nation's  leading  producer  of 
large  liquid  rocket  engines. 

A  Rocketdyne  Redstone  engine 
launched  the  first  U.S.  space  shot  in 
January  1958.  Later  that  same  year 
Rocketdyne  engines  launched  Score,  the 
Nation's  first  communications  satellite. 

Explorer  6,  powered  by  a  Rocketdyne 
Thor  engine,  took  the  first  photos  of 
Earth  in  mid-1969.  Tiros  I,  another 
Thor-boosted  laimch.  was  the  first 
meteorological  satellite.  It  sent  back 
from  space  almost  23,000  photos  during 
a  2-month  period  in  1960. 

Alan  Shepard,  the  first  man  to  fly  in 
space,  was  laimched  by  a  Rocketdyne- 
powered  Redstone  on  a  suborbital  flight 
on  May  5,  1961.  This  was  the  first 
manned  Mercury  shot  and  marked  the 
birth  of  manned  space  flight.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Rocketdyne  Atlas  engines 
boosted  John  Glenn,  the  first  American 
in  orbit,  on  his  pioneering  space  jour- 
ney. 

In  July  1962,  a  Rocketdyne-powered 
Thor/Delta  vehicle  launched  Telestar  I, 
the  world's  first  international  commu- 
nications satellite  which  made  possible 
the  first  direct  television  connection  be- 
tween continents.  More  sophisticated 
Intelsat  satellites  have  been  launched 
by  Rocketdj-ne  engines  in  more  recent 
times,  permitting  us  to  sit  in  our  living 
rooms  and  watch  history  being  made 
through  such  events  as  President  Nixon's 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow  and  our  pris- 
oners being  released  in  Hanoi. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Rocketdyne  en- 
gines powered  all  of  the  Apollo  launches, 
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climaxed    last    Decembe  • 
launch  of  Apollo  17. 

of  all  U.S.  space 

powered  by  Rocketdyne 

As  I  have  said, 
congressional  district  anc 
the  facility  numerous 
Is  an  occasion  to  witness 
skfll  and  dedication  of  thi 
dyne  technology  teams 
such  a  significant 
national  space  effort 

The  president  of 
liam  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  who 
through  the  engineering 
position  In  that  division 
years  and  who  has  been 
the  development  of  all  of 
family  of  large  liquid 

I  reconmiend  him  and 
tion  for  their  outstandini ; 
In  the  field  of  liquid 
whose  technology  is  no\i 
find  Its  way  into  the 

I  was  not  surprised  .. 
has  been  selected  by  the 
nautics  and  Space 
velop  the  main  engines 
next  great  advance  in 
reusable  space  shuttle 

I   am   confident   that 
women  of  Rocketdyne 
outstandingly  on  the  -^. 
engine  program  as  they 
space  programs  in  which 
Involved  thus  far. 

I  am  proud  to  represent 
In  the  Congress  of  the 
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HON.  PAUL  FIIIDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  s\  1973 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speijcer,  tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider House  Joint  Rescflution  205,  a 
resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegaticMi.  An  Identical  resolution  has 
passed  the  Senate.  Presic  ent  Nixon  has 
assured  me  personally  th  it  he  will  sign 
the  bill. 

The  vote  in  the  Ho  ise  tomorrow, 
therefore,  takes  on  speci  il  Importance. 
If  the  vote  Is  afBrmative,  as  I  hope  and 
expect,  an  important  first  step  will  have 
been  completed  toward  th  ;  consideration 
on  a  trans-Atlantic  bas  s  of  applying 
federal  principles  to  our  common  prob- 
lems and  opportunities. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  Atlantic  Union 
and  federal  principles? 

Federation  is  based  up  in  concern  for 
the  individual,  his  freepom,  and  his 
dignity.  It  is  based  upon  i-0cognition  that 
in  a  true  democracy,  sovereignty  lies  in 
the  people,  not  in  any  institution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  federal  idea  is  a  cbncept  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  a  soveri  ign  people,  for 
their  greater  progress  and  protection, 
vest  the  responsibilities  >f  government 
in  a  political  system  that  has  more  than 
one  center  of  authority.  jPower  to  deal 
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As  President  Eisenhower 
well  message  to  NATO: 
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to  deal  effectively  with  those 
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The  federal  principle  is  at  all  times 
responsible  to  the  needs  arid  will  of  the 
people  in  whom  sovereignty  ultimately 
i-esides.  It  is  probably  the  supreme  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  struggle  of  all 
self-governing  peoples  to  build  political 
structures  strong  enough  t«  assure  their 
freedom  and  an  orderly  society.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  worli  is  becoming 
constantly  more  closely  tnlerdependent. 
In  more  and  more  matiers  common 
interests  among  kindred  pdople  far  out- 
weigh individual  national  interests.  Only 
by  harmonized  policy  and  <^oncerted  ac- 
tion on  matters  of  commoni  concern  can 
any  nation  today  fulfill  its  basic  respon- 
sibilities to  its  sovereign  paoplie. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  said. 

Acting  on  our  own  by  ourselves,  we  can- 
not establish  justice  throughout  the  world. 
V/e  cannot  insure  Its  domestic  tranquility,  or 
provide  for  its  common  defen  ie,  or  promote 
its  general  welfare,  or  secure  t  le  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  But 
joined  with  other  free  nations,  we  can  do 
aU  thte  and  more.  We  can  assli  t  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  throw  off  the  yi  *e  of  poverty 
We  can  balance  our  worldwide  trade  and  pay- 
ments at  the  highest  possible  1  (vel  of  growth. 
We  can  mount  a  deterrent  popverful  enough 
to  deter  any  aggression  and  ultimately  we 
can  help  achieve  a  world  of  law  and  free 
choice,  banishing  the  world  of  war  and 
coercion. 


The  free  world  today  is 
these  problems  of 
assuring  tranquility,  sec 
eral  welfare,  and  liberty, 
for  the  answers,  for  a 
der  and  imity  which  can 
They  all  require  the  joint 
action  of  many  levels  of  ^ 
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not.  But  more  and  more 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  are 
need  for  something  new, 
ferent,  some  better  way  of 
these  problems  with  which 
deal  adequately  alone. 
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world  and,  I  believe,  it  will 
upon  some  form  of  federal 
may  be  looser  and  more 
different  nations.  The  roots 
have  to  grow  slowly  and 
tree  grows  to  full  height,  but 
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lose  sight  of  our  objective  or  tire  in  our  pur- 
suit of  it. 

The  road  may  be  long,  but  federal 
principles  provide  a  goal,  a  direction  in 
which  free  men  can  begin  to  think  and 
act  and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
to  lead. 

Do  Europeans  want  to  meet  in  an  At- 
lantic convention  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement  upon  Federal  princi- 
ples as  a  means  of  dealing  with  trans- 
Atlantic  problems?  Several  answers  can 
be  given. 

In  1960,  the  House  passed  a  similar 
resolution,  and  the  convention  which 
was  held  in  Paris  was  willingly  attended 
by  delegations  from  every  NATO  coim- 
try.  So  we  have  that  practical  experience 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  will 
again  willingly  attend  a  similar  conven- 
tion. 

In  addition,  over  200  European  parlia- 
mentarians are  members  of  two  interna- 
tional organizations  which  promote  At- 
lantic union.  These  parliamentarians 
can  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  Artiiur  Burns,  of  course,  is  in  reg- 
ular commimlcation  with  central  bank- 
ers from  all  of  the  European  countries. 
He  Informs  me  that  they  will  welcome 
such  an  Atlantic  convention. 

Finally,  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Amsterdam  many  Europeans  expressed 
the  need  for  great  cooperation  with  the 
United  States.  This  prompted  one  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Amsterdam  conference, 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  to  comment 
that— 

Passage  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution 
would  be  one  form  of  demonstrating  to  offi- 
cial and  public  opinion  In  Europe  that  the 
U.S.  Congress,  far  from  being  isolationist,  is 
prepared  to  explore  with  its  allies  the  pos- 
sibility of  moving  towards  more  effective 
unity. 

Mr.  Burgess  formerly  was  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO  and  is  currently 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil. He  is  an  experienced  and  sensitive 
diplomat  well  in  tune  with  European 
thinking.  Following  is  the  complete  text 
of  his  letter  to  me  outlining  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Amsterdam  conference: 

Apbil  6,   1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindlet:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  views  as  to 
European  attitudes  toward  more  effective  At- 
lantic unity,  perhaps  ultimately  btised  on 
federal  principles.  In  the  light  of  the  Europe- 
America  Conference  at  Amsterdam  from 
which  I  have  Just  returned. 

The  Conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  European  Movement  and 
naturally  most  of  the  European  delegates 
were  primarily  interested  in  European  unity. 
Nevertheless  there  was  very  wide  recognition 
of  the  need  for  coordinated  policies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  deal  with  common 
problems.  The  American  delegation  made 
very  clear  that  it  in  no  sense  regarded  At- 
lantic unity  as  a  competitor  of  European 
unity  but  rather  as  complementary  to  it. 

The  Conference  dealt  with  numerous  spe- 
cific problems  in  the  fields  of  defense,  po- 
litical, economic  and  monetary  affairs  on 
some  of  which  there  were  obvloxisly  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  among  Europeans  as 
well  as  between  Europeans  said  Americans. 
Speaker  after  speaker  however  stressed  the 
pressing  need  to  develop  closer  cooperation 
to  deal  with  them. 

There  was  very  little  discussion  of  any  par- 
ticular overall  form  of  long-range  unity,  but 
there  were  proposals  tor  more  effective  spe- 
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clflc  forms  of  cooperation  such  as  giving  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  wider  powers. 
The  Conference  also  recognized  the  need 
for,  and  advocated,  a  continuing  trans-At- 
lantic dialogue  "on  all  problems  of  substance 
and  method  concerning  their  relations."  It 
urged  that  this  dialogue  take  place  between 
"the  official  organs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  of  the  European  Community" 
and  between  private  organizations  concerned 
with  public  opinion.  A  copy  of  the  final  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Conference  is  attached. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  federalism, 
either  European  or  Atlantic,  other  than  an 
exchange  of  views  between  two  Americans, 
one  of  whom  merely  reported  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  S.J.  Res.  21  and  the  other  main- 
taining that  that  Resolution  in  no  way  rep- 
resented the  sense  of  the  Congress.  I  may  say 
that  the  idea  of  possible  Atlantic  federation 
has  never  In  the  past  been  seriously  con- 
sidered In  Europe,  largely  because  of  the 
widespread  Impression  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
would  never  agree  to  any  far-reaching 
measures  of  iinity. 

While  pass8Lge  of  one  of  these  Resolutions 
now  before  our  Congress  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  any  early  "Atlantic  feder- 
ation," that  is  not  really  the  point.  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  one  form  of  demonstrating 
to  official  and  public  opinion  in  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  Congress,  far  from  being  isolation- 
ist. Is  prepared  to  explore  with  its  allies  the 
possibility  of  moving  towards  more  effective 
unity. 

Naturally  there  will  be  some  vocal  opposi- 
tion in  European  countries,  as  there  is  in 
Congress,  to  the  proposed  convention.  It  will 
come  largely  from  those  opposed  to  any  form 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  endorsed  by  our  true  friends  In 
Europe,  particularly  if  we  continue  to  make 
clear  that  we  regard  progress  toward  Atlantic 
unity  as  complementary  to  rather  than  as 
competitive  with  progress  toward  European 
unitv. 

The  development  of  effective  unity  must 
inevitably  be  a  long  process  dependent  upon 
concrete  steps  toward  harmonization  of 
policy  and  common  action  in  matters  of  com- 
mon concern,  but  it  will  be  far  easier  to 
take  them  if  they  are  recognized  as  steps 
toward  a  long-term  objective. 

I  would  add  one  further  thought.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  meetings  in  Amsterdam  of  the 
Committee  on  economic  and  monetary  prob- 
lems, with  which  I  was  personally  most  con- 
cerned, attacted  significantly  more  interest 
and  concrete  discussion  than  those  concerned 
with  security  or  political  ones.  The  forth- 
coming negotiations  on  monetary  and  trade 
problems  will  be  of  great  importance  to  this 
country  and  Indications  of  Congressional 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  closer  Atlan- 
tic unity  in  all  fields  will  be  most  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Randolph  Burgess. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  205 
Joint  resolution  to  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation 

Whereas  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  At- 
lantic community  consistent  with  the  Cljar- 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  gives  promise  of 
strengthening  common  defense,  while  cut- 
ting Its  cost,  providing  a  stable  currency  for 
world  trade,  facilitating  commerce  of  all 
kinds,  enhancing  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  members  nations,  and  Increasing  their 
capacity  to  aid  the  people  of  developing 
nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  The  Congress  hereby  creates  an  At- 
lantic Union  delegation,  composed  of  eight- 
een eminent  citizens,  and  authorised  to  or- 
ganize and  participate  in  a  convention  made 
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up  of  similar  delegations  from  such  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  parliamentary  democracies 
as  desire  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  other 
parliamentary  democracies  the  convention 
may  Invite,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on — 

(a)  a  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  is  to  transform  their  present  rela- 
tionship Into  a  more  effective  unity  based  on 
Federal  prmciples; 

(b)  a  timetable  for  the  transition  by  stages 
to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  a  commission  to  facilitate  advance- 
ment toward  such  stages. 

(2)  The  convention's  reconunendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the. Congress. 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delega- 
tion's members  shall  be  from  one  political 
party. 

(4)  (a)  Six  of  the  delegates  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  consultation  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
leadership,  six  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  leadership, 
and  six  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
and  shall  be  fiUed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  selection. 

(c)  The  delegation  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  delegation  shall 
be  free  from  ofDctal  Instructions,  and  free 
to  speak  and  vote  Individually  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

(5)  To  promote  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  (1),  the  delegation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized— 

(a)  to  seek  to  arrange  an  International 
convention  and  such  other  meetings  and 
conferences  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(b)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  temporary  professional  and  clerical 
staff  as  It  deems  necessary:  Provided,  That 
the  number  shall  not  exceed  ten:  Arid  pro- 
vided further.  That  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  rates  authorized  for 
committees  of  the  Congress;  and 

(c)  to  pay  not  in  excess  of  $100,000  toward 
such  expenses  as  may  be  involved  as  a  con- 
sequence of  holding  any  meetings  or  con- 
ferences authorized  by  subparagraph  (a) 
above. 

(6)  Members  of  the  delegation,  who  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for,  or  shall  be  furnished,  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  this  joint  resolution,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  said 
delegation. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution,  payments  to  be  made  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
deliegation  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds.  The  delega- 
tion shall  make  semiannual  reports  to  Con- 
gress accounting  for  all  expenditures  and 
such  other  information  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(8)  The  delegation  shaU  cease  to  exist  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
resolution. 


WAR  POWERS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  9,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  2  years  I  have  been  pressing  for 
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legislative  action  to  clarify  the  roles  of 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  with 
respect  to  war  powers. 

I  Introduced  appropriate  legislation  2 
years  ago  and  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  71  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
93d  Congress.  I  also  have  cosponsored 
legislation  specifically  barring  reinvolve- 
ment  In  Indochina. 

While  we  were  Immersed  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  there  was  hesitation  upon  the 
part  of  some  to  deal  with  this  subject.  We 
are  now  out  of  Vietnam  and  that  no  long- 
er can  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  delay 
action.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  we 
got  mixed  up  with  Vietnam  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  need  to  clarify  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  arms  of  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  ink  is  hard- 
ly dry  on  the  cease-fire  agreement,  there 
Is  talk  of  possible  further  Involvement  if 
violations  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence,  ap- 
parently, to  deal  now — not  wait  another 
day — with  the  matter  of  war  powers. 

On  his  point,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
editorial  position  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News  in  an  April  5  editorial 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Time  To  Clarify  War  Power 
Does  President  Nixon  alone  have  the  right 
to  order  renewed  bombing  In  Vietnam  to  en- 
force the  cease-fire?  The  controversy  now  sur- 
rounding that  question  In  Washington  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  timeliness  of  an  effort  in 
Congress  to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  President 
and  Congress  when  the  country  goes  to  war. 

The  communique  Issued  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  visit  of  South  Vietnamese  President 
Thieu  with  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  serious  vio- 
lations of  the  peace  agreement  "would  call 
for  appropriately  vigorous  reactions."  Defense 
Secretary  Elliott  Richardson  went  even  fur- 
ther when  he  said  recently  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  resumption  of  the 
bombing  In  Vietnam  If  the  truce  vlolatlona 
became  too  serious. 

It  Is  reassuring  that  Mr.  Richardson  did  not 
think  this  would  be  necessary  In  the  near 
future.  Such  a  course — Involving  as  It  would 
the  creation  of  new  prisoners  of  war — would 
in  fact  be  very  hard  for  most  Americans  to 
swallow,  after  thinking  they  had  just  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  our  withdrawal 
from  the  war.  It  would  raise  at  once  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  It  was  an  act  necessarily  re- 
lated to  the  conclusion  of  the  old  war,  or  a 
response  to  a  new  provocation  and  thus  a  po- 
tential start-up  of  a  new  war.  In  either  case, 
It  would  be  a  matter  on  which  the  President 
should  certainly  act  in  close  consultation 
with  Congress:  and  the  fact  that  the  admini- 
stration even  mentions  the  possibility  points 
up  the  murky  state  of  the  constitutional  Is- 
sue. 

A  clear  guideline  that  would  help  cut 
through  this  legal  tangle  Is  provided  in  a 
war-powers  bill  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
by  Sen.  Javlts  (R.,  N.Y.)  with  broad,  biparti- 
san support.  It  would  allow  the  President  to 
commit  troops  In  an  emergency  without  ad- 
vance consultation  of  Congress,  but  it  would 
bar  his  continuing  hostilities  for  more  than 
30  days  without  specific  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  stake  out 
any  new  congressional  power,  but  to  restore 
the  role  of  Congress  as  seen  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  explicitly  declared  the  right  to 
declare  war  should  be  reserved  for  Congress. 
Sen.  Javits'  bill  was  designed  to  prevent 
new  Vletnams,  not  to  get  xia  out  of  the  old 
one.  But  now,  with  all  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam, seems  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  a  new 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S. 


ROSENTHAL 


OP  NEW   YOB  K. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPH  ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  i  ,  1973 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DBRWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,   1973 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  _ 
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wise  triumphant  speech  marking  the  end  of 
American  involvement  In  the  Viet  Nam  war 
to  announce  a  celling  on  meat  prices.  The 
supermarket  chain  quickly  cancelled  its 
planned  closing,  but  the  boycott  leaders  sstld 
they  would  go  ahead  with  their  plans. 

It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  and  other  White  House 
advisers  will  be  closely  watching  the  ceiling's 
impact  on  farmers.  They  also  will  be  gauging 
rural  reaction  to  the  move.  That  brings  us 
to  Mrs.  Zimmerleln's  tractor  comments. 

Noting  the  hue  and  cry  over  cost  of  food  to 
the  housewife,  Mrs.  ZImmerlein  pleaded. 
"Now  take  a  look  at  our  costs.  We  purchased 
a  new  tractor  In  1950  for  $2,600.  Today  you 
can  spend  $10,000  to  $20,000  (for  the  same 
tractor).  In  1952  we  purchased  a  new  com- 
bine for  $5,700.  A  new  combine  today  costs 
$35,000  plus  5  percent  sales  tax." 

She  requested  us  to  compare  those  splral- 
Ing  cost  figures  with  how  much  farmers  were 
paid  for  the  beef  they  raised,  both  in  1951  and 
In  1972.  "In  1951  the  average  price  farmers 
received  for  beef  cattle  was  $29.69  per  hun- 
dredweight," she  wrote.  "In  1972  [they  re- 
ceived] $33.40  per  hundredweight." 

Mrs.  ZImmerlein  had  some  personal  figures 
to  offer  as  well.  "In  1948  we  received  $2.48V^ 
a  bushel  for  corn.  In  February,  1972,  we  re- 
ceived $1.04  a  bushel  for  part  of  our  com 
crop;  the  rest  of  our  corn  we  sold  In  Sep- 
tember for  $1.22 — less  than  half  of  what  we 
received  24  years  ago." 

Stated  quickly,  Mrs.  Zimmerleln's  point  Is 
that  farmers'  Income  isn't  much  different  to- 
day than  it  was  two  decades  ago.  But  since 
farmers  also  are  consumers  their  costs  have 
gone  up  like  those  for  everybody  else. 

A  neighbor  of  the  Zlmmerleins,  R.  C.  Cod- 
dlngton,  recently  became  so  unhappy  about 
the  beating  which  he  believes  farmers  are 
taking  that  he  allowed  the  local  newspaper 
to  publish  his  tax  figures  for  1947  and  for 
1971.  Coddlngton's  taxes  have  gone  up  1,000 
per  cent  since   1947,  Mrs.  ZImmerlein  said. 

She  said  that  his  taxes  on  25  acres  were 
$418.60  In  1947.  In  1971  his  bill  was  $4,123.96. 
In  1947  he  sold  his  corn  at  $1.90  a  bushel. 
In  1971  his  corn  went  for  $1.30  a  bushel,  Mrs. 
ZImmerlein  said. 

"Why  are  you  [consumers]  screaming  so 
at  the  rising  cost  of  food?"  asks  Mrs.  ZIm- 
merlein. 

Perhaps  one  answer  to  her  question  was 
supplied  by  Calvin  Beal,  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment population  expert.  "In  1951,  11.2 
per  cent  of  the  population  derived  its  primary 
Income  from  farming,"  he  said.  "By  1972  that 
figure  had  dropped  way  down  to  4.2  per  cent," 
Beal  explained. 

Thus,  farmers  find  themselves  pitted 
against  95.8  per  cent  of  Americans  when  the 
housewife  pushes  her  shopping  cart  down 
the  aisle,  and  it  Isn't  bard  to  guess  who  Is 
going  to  get  the  most  attention. 

As  an  afterthought,  when  she  had  finished 
her  letter,  Mrs.  ZImmerlein  wrote  across  the 
top,  "Please  read  this  letter  from  a  farmer's 
view  on  food  prices."  That's  what  we've  tried 
tc^do. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  also  to  quote  from 
the  full -page  ad  used  by  the  Consumers  Su- 
permarkets chain  In  announcing  its  now- 
discarded  plan  to  close.  Markets  have  some 
common  ground  with  Mrs.  ZImmerlein  be- 
cause they  also  are  blamed  for  today's  soar- 
ing food  costs.  The  chain's  public  relations 
experts  put  it  this  way: 

"All  fatat  doesn't  lie  with  the  farmer,  any 
more  than  with  labor.  It's  not  the  packer. 
Or  the  processor.  Not  the  wholesaler.  Or  the 
supermarket.  It's  not  any  one  of  us.  It's  all  of 
us.  It's  not  anybody's  fault.  But  it's  every- 
body's problem.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POOD  STAMPS  FOR  THERAPEUTIC 

COMMUNITIES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  BADHiLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  for  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga),  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen),  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins), a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  to  extend  its  benefits  to  rehabilita- 
tion and  treatment  programs  run  by  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations.  A  slightly 
different  version  of  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  me  In  the  last  Congress  and 
received  bipartisan  support. 

Our  society  is  paying  a  tremendous 
price  because  of  drug  addiction  and  drug 
abuse.  We  have  learned,  all  too  pain- 
fully, that  addiction  knows  no  neighbor- 
hood lines,  no  country  or  State  bound- 
aries, and  no  racial  or  ethnic  distinc- 
tions. We  see  every  day  the  toll  the  drug 
culture  is  exacting  in  ravaged  lives  and 
demoralized  neighborhoods. 

In  my  city  of  New  York  alone,  the 
experts  estimate  that  there  are  more 
than  100,000  addicts.  About  one-fifth  of 
them  are  participating  in  publicly  sup- 
ported programs.  But  these  programs  are 
having  a  difficult  time  in  making  ends 
meet.  Although  much  has  been  said 
lately  about  the  necessity  of  freeing  our 
society  from  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse 
and  particular  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  need  to  curtail  traffic  In  drugs,  our 
national  commitment  to  a  program  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  those 
suffering  from  drug  addiction  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Funds  are  scarce 
and  restrictions  placed  on  them  make  it 
difficult  even  for  State  agencies  to  make 
full  use  of  the  moneys  available.  While 
this  stat€  of  affairs  is  causing  difficulties 
to  all  rehabilitation  efforts,  it  Is  proving 
to  be  of  particular  hardship  to  the  com- 
munity-based programs.  These  are  very 
hard-pressed  for  funds  and,  to  add  to 
their  worries,  frequently  must  divert 
hard-won  administrative  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  their  participants, 
many  of  whom  simply  cannot  contribute 
toward  their  ois'n  support.  Yet  a  large 
number  of  them  have  outstanding  reha- 
bilitation rates  and  their  continuance 
and  expansion  would  prove  a  boon  to  the 
Nation  in  eliminating  and  reducing  ad- 
diction. 

For  such  programs,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  estimates 
there  are  about  2,000  of  them  nation- 
wide, this  legislation  would  provide  as- 
sistance by  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  furnish  nutritious  meals  at  moderate 
cost.  Both  residential  and  nonresidential 
type  facilities  would  benefit  since,  while 
the  main  provision  of  the  bill  calls  for  a 
redefinition  of  the  term  "household"  to 
include  carefully  defined  therapeutic 
communities.  It  also  follows  addicts  who 
are  members  of  eligible  households  to 
use  their  stamps  to  purchase  food  pre- 
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pared  for  them  while  they  are  partici- 
pating in  ambulatory  programs. 

Hearings  are  presently  underway  on 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  for  this  reason 
this  is  an  excellent  time  for  us  to  take 
another  look  at  this  measure.  I  have  been 
hearing  from  programs  throughout  the 
Nation  who  express  support  for  and  want 
additional  information  on  this  measure. 
I  have  that  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  support  it  and  thereby  dem- 
on.";trate  their  willingness  to  help  those 
addicts  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
help  themselves. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  here  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill: 

HJl.  6695 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  food  stamps  for  certain  nar- 
cotics addicts  and  certain  organizations 
and  Institutions  conducting  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for  nar- 
cotics addicts,  and  to  authorize  certain 
narcotics  addicts  to  purchase  meals  with 
food  stamps 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  3(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  VS.C.  2012(e))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  any 
group  of  narcotics  addicts  who  live  together 
under  the  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  regular  participation  In  a  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(n)  The  term  'drug  addiction  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program'  means  any  drug 
addiction  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram conducted  by  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  Institution  and  (1)  certified  by 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  (2)  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eligibility  for 
households  described  In  section  3(e)(3)  of 
this  Act." 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  2014(c))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'able- 
bodied  adult  person'  shall  not  include  any 
narcotics  addict  who  regularly  participates, 
as  a  resident  or  nonresident.  In  any  drug 
addiction  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram." 

(e)  Section  9  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  use.  2018)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  redemption,  through  approved 
wholesale  food  concerns  or  through  banks, 
of  coupons  accepted  by  any  drug  treatment 
or  rehabilitation  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(1)  of  this  Act." 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2019)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(1)  Members  of  an  eligible  household  who 
are  narcotics  addicts  and  regularly  partici- 
pate m  any  drug  addiction  treatment  and  re- 
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habllitatlon  program  may  use  coupons  Issued 
to  them  to  purchase  food  prepared  for  or 
served  to  them  during  the  course  of  such 
program." 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


WARNER  BROTHERS  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  entertainment  en- 
terprises in  the  United  States — Warner 
Brothers,  located  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  of  California. 

The  accomplishments  of  Warner 
Brothers  are  many  and  distinguished, 
and  I  join  with  the  entertainment  world 
in  saluting  Warner  Brothers  on  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  service  to  the  American 
public. 

Ted  Ashley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Warner  Brothers,  Inc.,  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion, and  I  would  like  to  present  his 
remarks  for  my  colleagues  interest: 

Warner   Brothers   Golden   Anniverary 

This  halX-century  milestone  Is  an  event  of 
Importance  not  only  to  our  company  but  to 
millions  of  people  in  our  own  country  and 
in  nations  around  the  world,  whose  leisure- 
time  needs  and  desires  are  constantly 
growing. 

The  Warner  brothers  were  pioneers  who 
saw  the  great  opportunities  made  possible  by 
motion  pictures  to  bring  vast  numbers  of 
people  the  entertainment  and  enllghtment 
previously  available  only  to  the  privileged 
few.  For  more  than  15  years,  they  sought  the 
ways  and  means  to  produce,  distribute  and 
exhibit  films  on  a  mass  scale.  Then,  in  1923, 
they  formed  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  a 
company  that  was  to  gain  world  renown  for 
its  leadership  in  both  the  artistic  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  films. 

What  distinguished  Warner  Bros,  was  Its 
courage,  its  boldness,  its  restlessness,  its  un- 
ending search  for  new  and  better  ways  to 
entertain  and  enlighten.  Always  searching 
for  new  means  of  communication,  the  com- 
pany encouraged  every  potential  advance  in 
technology  that  would  improve  and  broaden 
the  cultural  product  available  to  the  public. 
The  result  was  the  breakthrough  achieve- 
ment that  gave  the  screen  a  voice  and  gave 
the  public  "talking  pictures."  In  its  never- 
ending  quest,  the  company,  from  an  early 
date,  engaged  actively  In  recordings,  music 
publishing,  radio  and,  subsequently,  tele- 
vision. 

Over  the  years,  the  Warner  name  has 
been  imprinted  on  many  of  the  unforgettable 
works  of  the  film  and  musical  arts  that  have 
come  to  represent  three  generations  of  Amer- 
ican life  The  list  Is  enormous,  stretching 
from  "The  Jazz  Singer"  to  "Woodstock"  and 
beyond.  The  works  may  vary  In  style  and 
content  but  they  never  fall  to  reach  out  and 
touch  millions  of  Americans  and  millions 
more  around  the  world. 

This  Golden  Anniversary  Year  provides  us 
with  a  vantage  point.  We  are  able  to  look 
back  with  admiration  at  the  achievements 
of  so  many  artists,  craftsmen  and  techni- 
cians whose  combined  efforts  have  brought 
the  world  so  much  to  enjoy  and  to  remem- 
ber. We  are  able  to  look  forward  with  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  to  the  remarkable 
new  shape  of  the  entertainment  world  to 
come. 

That's  why  we  hcq?e  that  artists  and  au- 
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dlences  alike  will  Join  with 
celebrating  this  Warner 
versary.  We  think  that  U 
1973,  like  1923,  a  year  to  ... 

The  Golden  Anniversary 
take  a  variety  of  forms,  th 
stated.  Included  will  be  5( 
tlves  In  aim,  music,  records 
clal  film  and  music  festivals. 
ent  offerings;  observances  oi 
dates,  such  as  the  presenta 
"talkie,"  and  a  look  Into  th( 
communications  future  In 
and  other  technological  __ 

Steven  J.  Ross,  Chairman 
tlve  officer  of  the  parent,  Vi 
cations  Inc.,  said  all  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Company 
the   celebration.    Among 
Bros.    Inc    Films,    Warner 
Warner/Reprise    Records, 
Elektra   Records,   Warner 
censing    Corporation    of 
Bros.   Entertainment, 
Warner  Paperback   Library, 
National  Periodical   Pub 
pendent  News  Company. 

Warner    Bros.    Pictures 
porated  in  the  state  of 
1923.  The  Warner  brothers 
film  business  as  early  as 
odeon  in  a  remodeled  stor* 

Pa.  Subsequently,  they 

the  East  and  Midwest.  In  19 
their  first  hit  feature  film,  " 

Germany,"  and  opened 

But  it  was  the  formation  of 
tlon    that    marked    the 
Warner  Bros,  organization 
ing  business  uninterrupted!  y 

The   first  president  of 
tues.  Inc.  was  Harry  M. 
vice-presidents    were    his 
Samuel  and  Jack  L.  Of  the 
survives.  He  sold  his 
pany  in  1966. 

During  the  past  half  __ 
has  gone  through  several 
1953,  the  assets  of  Warner 
were  sold  to  another 
of  the  same  name.  In  1967 
acquired  by  Seven  Arts, 
acquired  two  years  later  by 
now  called  Warner 

More  than  1,500  motion 
released  by  the  Warner 
past  50  years.  They  Include 
films,  such  as  the  first 
Juan";    the    first    with 

Singer":  the  first  "all- 

of  Nevr  York";  three  Academ 
"The  Life  of  Emile  Zola," 
"My  Pair  Lady"  and  many 
left   indelible  Impressions, 
two  years,  under  its  curreni 
company  has  enjoyed  a 
forefront  of  the  film  Industr 
ductions  as  "Woodstock," 
"Klute,"     "A     Clockwork 
Harry,"  "Whafs  Up,  Doc?". 
Candidate"  and  "Deliveranc< 

Among  Warner  Bros,   flirt  s 
release  In  1973  are  "Jeremiah 
ring  Robert  Redford;  "The 
starring    John    Wayne     an( 
"Steelyward    Blues,"    starrii  g 
Donald   Sutherland   and   Pet 
Thief  Who  Came  to  Dinner 
O'Neal.  Jacqueline  Bisset 
"Class  of  '44,"  a  sequel  to 
"Scarecrow  "  starring  Cene 
Pacino;  "Super  Fly  II,"  j 
"Wednesday  Morning"  s 
and  George  Kennedy;   "The 
starring   Richard    Benjamin, 
James  Coburn,  Joan  Hacket 
Ian  McShane  and  Raquel 
Love,"  starring  George  Segal 
pach;  "The  Mackintosh  Mat 
Newman,  and  "The  Exorcist 
Burstyn,  Max  von  Sydow, 
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Winn,  Jason  Miller  and   12- 
Blalr. 

Because  of  its  pioneering 
Warner  Bros    was  early  in 
cording  industry.  At  first, 
sued  Vltaphone  Records.  In 
Brunswick  Records.  At  one 
terested  In  Decca  Records, 
successes   have   come   In   the 
since  the  founding  of  Warnei 
In  1958.  Today  the  Warner  C 
record  labels  Include  Warner 
Atlantic,  Atco,  Cotillion, 
Nonsuch.  The  Warner-Elektrj 

trlbutlng  Corp.,  another    

cations  subsidiary,  now  handle  3 
trlbution  for  all  labels. 

Artists  now  recording  for  . 
ner   Communications   labels 
Taylor,   Aretha   Franklin, 
Young.    Roberta    Flack.    Jonl 
Zeppelin.   America,   Judy   Col 
mon,    Donny    Hathaway    anc 
Stones. 

Warner    Bros.    Music,    long 
fluence  In  contemporary  musl( 
music    publishing    company 
States.  Its  huge  roster  of  c 
cists   ranges   from    Victor   „ 
Rodgers.  Oscar  Hammersteln  _. 
George  Gershwin  and  Leonarl 
Bob  Dylan.  Peter,  Paul  and 
rlson,  John  Sebastian,  Elton 
Cartney,  John  Lennon,  and 

In  television,  as  In  radio  1 
ner  organization   Is  an  active 
force.  With  prime-time  weekly 
ABC-TV  and  NBC-TV,  the 
Industry's  second  largest 
time  programs.  Feature  films 
Warner  Bros.   TV   were   chose^i 
to  fill  one-third  of  the  "Late 
opposite  Its  talk-show  rivals 

Warner   Bros,   also   has 
cartoon  characters  as  Bugs 
Rimuer,   Wile  E.   Coyote   and 
have   been   favorites   of   sever 
around  the  world — on  film,  TV 
than  500  products  and,  now. 
and  at  the  Warner  Bros.  , 
latest    expansion    in    the 
to  provide  total  family 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 

OF  THE   ELDERILY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 


OF   NEW    YORK 
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derly  during  his  past  administration, 
then  it  should  be  no  great  shock  that  his 
second-term  promises  are  also  empty. 
And  if  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  much 
needed,  and  overwhelmingly  desired, 
older  Americans  legislation  in  1972,  then 
we  should  hardly  be  amazed  that  he  is 
threatening  to  veto  it  again  in  1973.  I 
bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
resistance  we  are  going  to  meet  during 
the  next  4  years. 

The  administration's  fiscal  1974  budget 
presents  an  immediate  crisis  to  senior 
citizens.  One  of  the  most  serious  cut- 
backs is  the  reduction  in  medicare  cov- 
erage. This  change  would  increase  the 
medical  expenses  of  23  million  aged  and 
disabled  Americans,  according  to  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Is 
this  the  group — the  aged  and  the  dis- 
abled— that  we  want  to  burden  with  an 
added  load?  Hardly.  The  medicare  cut- 
backs desired  by  the  President  blatantly 
ignore  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  which 
stressed  the  need  for  increased  medical 
care  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  elderly. 

Under  the  current  law,  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries pay  $72  and  nothing  thereafter 
for  their  first  60  days  in  the  hospital. 
Under  President  Nixon's  proposal, 
though,  the  elderly  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  actual  room  and  board  costs  for 
the  first  day  of  hospital  care  plus  10  per- 
cent of  all  subsequent  charges.  The  New 
York  City  Office  for  the  Aging  did  a  study 
of  "the  impact  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed changes  in  medicare  on  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  a  typical  hospital 
stay  in  New  York  City."  The  study 
showed  that  an  average  stay  of  21  days 
in  a  voluntary  hospital  at  $110  daily  for 
room  and  board  would  cost  a  medicare 
patient  $72  under  present  provisions. 
With  the  proposed  changes,  the  same 
stay  would  cost  the  aged  person  $330— a 
358-percent  increase.  The  President's 
proposal  is  so  totally  insensitive  to  the 
great  majority  of  senior  citizens  that  it 
mocks  his  1971  address  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  in  which  he 
said: 

We  need  a  new  national  attitude  toward 
aging  In  this  country— one  which  fully  rec- 
ognizes what  America  must  do  for  Its  older 
citizens,  and  one  which  fully  appreciates 
what  our  older  citizens  can  do  for  America. 

Nor  does  the  President  have  any 
qualms  about  ignoring  his  campaign 
pledges  to  the  elderly.  During  his  cam- 
paign, he  promised  the  elderly  the  chance 
to  be  independent  and  self-supporting  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  but  his  pro- 
posed new  regulations  for  social  services, 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
greatly  limit  the  alternatives  to  institu- 
tional care  available  to  the  aged.  By  mak- 
ing the  eligibility  requirements  more 
stringent  and  by  reducing  the  Federal 
financial  participation,  the  Nixon  guide- 
lines will  severely  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  senior  citizens  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  their  own  homes.  Recreation 
councils  for  the  elderly,  mental  health 
services  for  the  aging,  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters, companionship  services,  money 
management  services,  education  pro- 
grams, health  and  homemaker  services. 
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nutrition  programs,  transportation  serv- 
ices, housing  improvement  programs,  and 
referral  services — these  are  only  some  of 
the  services  for  the  elderly  that  will  cut 
back  unless  we  stop  the  administration 
from  enacting  its  new  social  services 
regulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  in 
this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  the  older 
Americans  legislation.  In  1972, 1  joined  18 
of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  biU 
would  have  greatly  expanded  services  to 
the  elderly  and  greatly  strengthened 
their  position  at  the  Federal  level 
through  administrative  reorganization. 
This  legislation  had  overwhelming  sup- 
port— it  passed  the  Senate  by  89  to  0  and 
the  House  by  351  to  3.  As  incredible  as 
it  seems,  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  because  we  had  adjourned  for  the 
session,  the  veto  remained.  I  realize  that 
the  President's  priorities  are  confused, 
but  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  interpreted  his  election  victory 
as  a  mandate  to  ignore  the  nearly  uni- 
versal wishes  of  the  American  people? 

Already  this  session  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  have  passed  both 
Houses — this  time  by  82  to  9  and  329  to 
69 — and  again  the  President  has  threat- 
ened a  veto.  But  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  and  I — we  who  are  responsive 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation— will  over- 
ride his  veto,  if  that  is  the  course  the 
President  takes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
air  my  views  on  this  situation  because  it 
is  imperative  that  we  confront  an  un- 
deniable fact:  President  Nixon  has  re- 
fused to  accept  his  responsibility  to  our 
elderly.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  in  Con- 
gress to  fill  that  void,  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  are  not  to  get  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House  in  this  mat- 
ter, then  we  must  continue  to  provide  our 
own. 


THE  FREEDOM  TO  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July, 
1969  the  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force 
was  established  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  November  of  1970 
the  task  force  published  Its  final  report 
entitled  "Registration  and  Voting  in  the 
States." 

In  considering  proposals  of  voter  regis- 
tration reforms,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  will  carefidly  con- 
sider such  reports  as  the  one  I  now  sub- 
mit excerpts  from: 

Registration  and  Voting  in  the  States 

PREFACE 

This  Is  the  second  and  final  report  of  the 
Freedom  to  Vote  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force 
was  appointed  in  July.  1969.  by  Senator 
Fred  R.  Harris,  then  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  The  Task  Force 
was  charged  with  reviewing  present  barriers 
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to  voting  and  recommending  ways  to  Insure 
fuller  participation  of  the  electorate. 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  are: 
Ramsey    Clark,    Chairman;     former    VS. 
Attorney  General. 

Mildred  Robbins,  Vice  Chairman;   Honor- 
ary President.  National  Council  of  Women. 
Francis  J.  Alulsi,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Prince  Georges  County  Commissioners,  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland. 

Hannah  D.  Atkins,  State  Representative, 
Oklahoma. 

H.  S.  Hank  Brown,  Texas  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent. 

Mary  Lou  Burg,  Vice  Chairman.  Democratic 
National  Committee;  National  Committee- 
woman.  Wisconsin. 

Hazel  Talley  Evans,  National  Committee- 
woman,  Florida. 

Lloyd  Graham,  National  Committeeman, 
Washington. 

Virginia  Harris,  National  Committee- 
woman,  Canal  Zone. 

U.S.  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  Hawaii. 
Mildred     Jeffrey,      National      Committee- 
woman,  Michigan. 
Professor  Doris  Kearns,  Harvard  University. 
J.  C.  Kennedy,  Democratic  State  Chairman, 
Oklahoma. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Democratic  State  Chairman, 
Kentucky. 

Clarence    Mitchell,    Jr.,    N.A.A.C.P.,    Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
U.S.  Representative  John  Moss,  California. 
Richard  Neustadt,  Jr.,  Graduate  Student, 
Harvard  University. 

Rudy  Ortiz,  Democratic  County  Chairman, 
Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico. 

Professor  Nelson  Polsby,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

U.S.    Representative    Louis    Stokes,    Ohio. 
Marjorie   Thurman,   National   Committee- 
woman,  Georgia. 

J.  D.  Williams,-  Attorney,  Washington,  D.C. 
William  J.  Crotty,  Executive  Director. 
Barbara  Hlght,  Research  Coordinator. 
Fleurette  Le  Bow,  Research  Staff. 
Patricia  Fogarty,  Research  Staff. 
The  first  Task  Force  report,  "That  All  May 
Vote,"  proposed: 

A  Universal  Voter  Enrollment  Plan  that 
provides  for  a  door  to  docw  canvass  of  every 
residence  in  presidential  elections  years  to 
enroll  all  eligible  voters.  The  plan  also  in- 
cludes a  simplified  means  of  absentee  voting. 
A  National  Election  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  enrollment  and  to  maintain  complete 
and  accxirate  records  of  all  election  returns,  as 
well  as  all  laws  pertaining  to  election  Juris- 
dictions. There  is  no  such  agency  at  the 
present. 

A  National  Election  Holiday  In  order  that 
all  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

This  report  reviews  state  registration  re- 
quirements and  recommends  a  minimal  set 
of  qualifications  applicable  to  each  of  the 
states. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  strong  support  given  its  work 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and. 
In  particular.  Its  Chairman.  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien. 

INTRODUCTION 

American  government  is  based  on  the  as- 
simiptlon  that  It  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  Individuals  elect  their  public  officials 
and  shape  the  broad  outlines  of  governmental 
policy  through  the  vote,  the  single  most  criti- 
cal individual  act  In  a  democracy.  Any  de- 
vices that  prohibit  people  from  voting  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  Intensive,  continu- 
ing scrutiny.  They  can  be  Justified  only  by 
the  most  f>ersuasive  of  arguments  as  to  their 
need  and  the  inability  to  find  meaningful 
substitutes  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tives. 

The  more  people  that  vote,  the  better  able 
the  government  Is  to  reflect  their  wishes  and 
to  satisfy  their  needs.  All  benefit.  A  truly 
representative  democracy  makes  for  a  highly 
stable  and  vigorous  nation. 
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Yet  In  a  voting  population  of  120  million  in 
1B68.  only  73  million  voted.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  vote  in  1968  as  In  previous  elec- 
tions years  was  the  cumbersome  registration 
demands  made  upon  citizens.  Those  regis- 
tered voted.  Eighty-nine  percent  (89.4%)  of 
the  83  million  registered  Americans  cast  their 
ballots  in  the  1968  presidential  election.  (See 
Table  1.) 

The  following  revle'ws  the  evolution  of 
registration  systems,  the  requirements  pres- 
ently In  effect  and  their  effect  on  voter  turn- 
out, and  presents  the  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  for  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  qualifying  voters  for  elections. 

BACKGROUND 

The  original  justlflcation  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  registration  requirements  was  the 
attempt  to  insure  the  Integrity  of  elections. 
The  Intention  was  to  free  them  from  fraudu- 
lent manipulation. 

A  1929  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  only 
major  study  to  date,  presented  the  ration- 
ale used  to  JustUy  registration  limitations. 
The  author,  Joseph  Harris,  noted  that : 

"Our  elections  have  been  marked  by  Ir- 
regularities, slip-shod  work,  antiquated  pro- 
cedures, obsolete  records.  Inaccuracies  and 
many  varieties  of  downright  fraud.  In  only  a 
few  cities  Is  the  administration  of  elections 
conducted  with  a  modicum  of  efBclency." 
(Joseph  Harris.  Registration  o/  Voters  in 
the  United  States  (1929),  pp.  3-4). 

The  answer  to  such  abuses  according  to 
Harris  and  those  of  like  mind  was  a  regis- 
tration system: 

"The  requirement  that  all  voters  shall  be 
registered  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  safeguards  of  the 
piirity  of  the  ballot  box.  It  constitutes  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  an  honest  elec- 
tion system  must  rest,  and  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, prevents  many  of  the  more  seri- 
ous frauds  which  have  marked  the  conduct 
of  elections  in  the  past."  (Ibid.) 

Harris'  argument  Is  Interesting  from  a 
number  of  perspectives.  First,  it  gives  the 
rationale  for  supporting  registration  limita- 
tions during  the  era  of  their  greatest  ex- 
pansion, the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century.  Second,  It  represents  the 
thinking  of  civic  reformers  who  felt,  some- 
what naively  In  retrospect,  that  such  checks 
would  purify  the  elections  of  many,  if  not 
most,  of  their  objectionable  features.  Third, 
the  statement  suggests  that  registration  sys- 
tems were  Intended  primarily  for  urban 
areas. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
selectivity.  In  rural  areas,  election  officials 
knew  most  of  the  voters  and  thus  argued  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  prlw  listing  of  eligi- 
ble citizens.  The  population  concentrations 
In  the  urban  areas,  however,  did  not  en- 
courage any  easy  familiarity  with  all  pro- 
spective voters,  hence  the  need  for  a  regis- 
tration  system. 

Another  factor  was  the  maturation  of  the 
urban  machine.  The  machine  depended  up- 
on a  controlled  vote  to  maintain  Its  posi- 
tion of  power.  Such  a  system  encouraged 
abuse. 

For  example.  In  one  Chicago  precinct  (20th 
Ward.  24th  Precinct)  during  one  primary 
election  In  1926.  the  Citizens'  Association  of 
Chicago  reported  that  the  bogus  votes  out- 
numbered the  valid  ones.  Of  the  566  votes 
cast.  352  were  described  as  fraudulent,  that 
Is,  the  ballot  cast  was  not  done  so  by  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  precinct.  The  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  same  officials  who 
controlled  the  polls  on  election  days,  result- 
ing In  a  fraudulent  vote  count,  would  con- 
trol the  registration  procedures,  thus  In- 
suring no  fundamental  changes.  Nonetheless, 
those  favoring  registration  emphasized  such 
cases  as  these  to  argue  the  need  for  the  pre- 
election listing  of  eligible  voters. 

Until  this  day.  registration  systems  have 
been  centered  in  cities  and  have  spread  only 
gradually  to  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Ohio,  for  example,  has  registration  only  In 
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strlctlons  on  the  vote  disqualified  approxl- 
niately  15  million  people  from  participation. 
In  addition,  another  eight  million  did  not 
vote  because  of  problems  In  getting  to  the 
polls,  traveling,  or  the  like.  These  factors 
result  In  the  elimination  of  between  20  and 
25  million  people  from  the  electorate.  Of 
those  remaining  in  what  he  refers  to  as  the 
"eligible,  able"  electorate,  83.2  percent  voted. 
If  these  figures  or  those  of  the  U.S.  Census 
are  close  to  being  accurate,  a  modification 
of  registration  procedures  would  have  two 
major  results:  a)  It  would  substantially 
Increase  the  number  of  eligible  voters;  and 
b)  It  would  stimulate  a  considerably  higher 
voter  turnout. 


REVOLVING   AROUND    COPERNICUS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  saw  the  opening  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit in  connection  with  the  commem- 
oration of  the  500th  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  the  renowned  Polish  scientist, 
Nicolaus  Copernicus. 

The  exhibit  was  opened  2  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  U.S.  observance  of  Nico- 
laus Copernicus  Week.  The  reasoning 
was  soimd — In  order  to  give  more  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  see  the  Polish  treasurers 
of  Copernicus'  day  which  have  been 
loaned  to  the  Smithsonian. 

The  Smithsonian  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  are  going  all-out  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  Copernicus.  His 
theory  is  the  theme  of  the  scientific  semi- 
nar being  conducted  by  the  Smithsonian 
for  scientists  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  seminar  begins  on  April  23,  the 
opening  day  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
Week.  On  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  will  hold  its  first  day  of  issue 
ceremony  for  its  Copernicus  stamp.  The 
ceremony  will  be  at  the  Smithsonian. 

At  a  preview  of  the  Copernicus  exhibit 
Friday  evening,  Robert  A.  Brooks,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Smithsonism,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Silvio  Bedini,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology. 

Also  participating  were:  Witold 
Trampczynski,  Polish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Karol  Estreicher,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Krakow  in  Poland  and  Edward  J.  Piszek, 
founder  of  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  written  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  Copemican  exhibit,  the  text 
of  which  I  include  with  my  remarks: 

Revolving  Aroitnd  Copernicus 
(By  Henry  Mitchell) 

After  modestly  moving  the  sun  and  re- 
routing the  planets,  Copernicus  died  In  his 
bed  amid  requiems  with  a  copy  of  his  In- 
credible book  in  his  hands. 

Today  an  exhibition  opens  at  the  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  commemorating 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  great  astrono- 
mer's bJrth  (In  a  Polish  town  of  scant  conse- 
quence) and  honoring  his  70-year  life  during 
which  the  world  was  ushered  from  the  as- 
trology of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  astronomy 
or  the  Renaissance.  His  masterpiece  "De 
Revolutlonibus"  set  the  sun  In  the  center 
of  our  planetary  system,  and  persuaded  the 
earth  to  revolve  on  Its  ovra  axis  about  the 
sun  once  a  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  neat  was  the  reasoning  that  the  sun 
has  not  moved  since,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  so  quietly  was  the  great  book 
Issued  that  It  was  80  years  after  publication 
before  the  Christian  chiirch  awoke  to  ban  It. 
(The  Roman  Catholic  Church  removed  It 
from  the  list  of  banned  books  as  recently  as 
1830) . 

Copernicus  was  not  the  fij-st  man  to  believe 
the  sun,  not  the  earth,  was  the  center  of  the 
solar  system,  but  by  the  time  of  his  birth 
the  Church  had  frozen  false  science  Into  a 
unarguable  mold  in  order  to  fit  Its  notions 
of  truth. 

The  exhibit  dazzles  the  eye  with  gilt 
bronze  astronomical  Instruments  from 
Krakow — these  were  sent  there  In  1494  while 
Copernicus  was  a  student.  They  had  been 
used  before  then  by  Martin  Bullca,  court 
astrologer  to  the  king  at  Buda  (a  copy  of  the 
great  "Nurnberg  Chronicle"  published  In 
1493  with  Its  hundreds  of  famous  woodcuts 
Is  open  to  a  double-page  view  of  the  city  of 
Budapest) . 

ARABIC    ASTROLABE 

The  exhibit  also  Includes  a  remarkable 
Arabic  astrolabe  from  Cordoba  which  pre- 
dates Copernicus — a  useful  reminder  that 
Arabic  mathematicians,  physicians  and  £is- 
tronomers  did  much  to  preserve  Greek 
thought  and  develop  it  during  the  centuries 
when  Europe  cared  little  for  science. 

A  treasure  from  Krakow  (which  also  sent 
along  a  couple  of  maces  used  by  Its  university 
officials  m  the  15th  and  16th  centuries)  is 
the  gilt  bronze  Jagellonlan  Globe  (about 
1510,  though  It  Is  not  known  If  Copernicus 
ever  saw  it)  which  Is  an  amazing,  compli- 
cated clock  inside  an  armlllary  sphere.  The 
gilt  globe  Is  a  map  of  the  earth  indicating 
America  vaguely,  but  then  Columbus  had 
barely  finished  discovering  It. 

Besides  the  exhibit,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution will  hold  a  symposium  later  In  the 
month,  consisting  of  various  papers  by 
scholars  on  the  general  theme  of  the  nature 
of  scientific  discovery. 

Last  night  there  was  a  reception  for  guests 
of  the  Smithsonian  enlivened  by  15th-cen- 
tury dances. 

These  were  guaranteed  authentic  by  Dr. 
Ingrld  Bralnard,  who  teaches  15th-century 
court  dances  as  an  avocation  ("I  don't  charge 
for  lessons,  and  I  eat,  as  you  put  It,  thanks 
to  my  husband,  who  Is  professor  of  muslcol- 
ogy  at  Brandeis") . 

FIFTEENTH   CENTURY   CHOREOGRAPHY 

She  has  unearthed  15th-century  choreog- 
raphy guides,  along  with  contemporary  mu- 
sic, and  six  amateur  dancers  from  Cambridge 
plus  five  musicians  (all  purlstlcally  genuine 
In  everything  they  do)  came  down  with  only 
their  air  fare  paid.  They  all  have  Jobs  and 
one  of  them  Is  proud  to  be  a  blue -collar  fel- 
low. Dr.  Bralnard  made  the  costumes  (all 
correct  In  every  respect,  she  reassured  the 
press).  The  Instruments  were  Shawns,  re- 
corder, vlelle,  lute  and  krummhorn. 

"If  I  saw  that  picture  In  a  paper,"  said  Dr. 
Bralnard  severely  as  photographer  was 
grouping  the  artists,  "I'd  say  now  that's  a 
newspaper  picture.  No  court  dancer  would 
dream  of  dancing  behind  a  musician.  No 
musician  would  dream  of  sitting  on  the  floor. 
They  had  them  in  a  little  box."  There  being 
no  boxes  handy  at  the  Smithsonian,  however 

The  exhibits,  which  were  shown  last  month 
In  Paris,  The  Copemican  Society  arranged 
the  show  here,  and  It  wUl  travel  on  to  De- 
troit and  Chicago. 

FACSIMILE    OF    "THE    FACT" 

On  hand  yesterday  was  Dr.  Karol  Est- 
reicher, professor  of  history  of  art  at  Krakow 
(the  fifth  generation  of  his  family  to  hold  a 
chair  at  the  university)  who  pointed  out  a 
facsimile  of  "De  Revolutlonibus,"  open  to  the 
page  In  which  Copernicus  shows  the  sun.  not 
the  earth,  at  the  center  of  the  universe.  This 
is  one  of  a  university  press  facsimile  of  2,000 
copies.  You'd  have  to  be  the  sun  Itself  to  get 
the  original  out  of  Poland. 
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Copernicus,  through  his  work  ran  Into 
trouble  with  the  Church,  was  himself  a 
priest,  a  canon  at  the  cathedral  In  Frombork 
where  he  was  buried.  Smithsonian  magazine, 
which  has  run  two  articles  on  the  astrono- 
mer. Is  reprinting  several  thousand  copies  of 
them. 

While  the  Germans  claim  Copernicus,  the 
Poles  can  prove  he  was  born  In  a  Polish  town, 
Torun.  was  educated  In  the  capital  and  was 
canon  In  a  Polish  cathedral. 

The  Italians  are  keenly  aware  he  spent  10 
years  studying  in  Italy  (Greek  was  intro- 
duced in  the  curriculum  of  Padua  the  year  he 
left  to  study  there)  and  Latin  was.  of  course, 
his  intellectual  language. 

It  seems  especially  pointless,  In  the  case  of 
a  Renaissance  man,  to  argue  over  such 
things. 

As  Dr.  Estreicher  observed  In  the  Smith- 
sonian's magazine:  "He  was  a  typical  mod- 
ern man  of  science.  He  had  no  real  care  for 
politics.  He  was  timid — even  weak — with  the 
weakness  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  alone 
and  not  to  be  Involved.  Not  brutal.  Not  seek- 
ing Influence  and  power.  TTiere  are  not  many 
people  like  this." 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND 
ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  9,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  10th  anniversary  of  a  imique  event. 
On  that  day,  in  1963,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  a  bill,  which  had 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
conferring  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  on 
a  foreigner.  This  honor,  accorded  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  was  one  which  the 
Congress  has  never  bestowed  before  or 
since. 

Although  by  birth  one-half  American, 
and  100-percent  British  in  the  finest 
British  tradition,  Winston  Churchill  be- 
lieved deeply  in  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
community.  He  once  told  a  friend  who 
lives  in  Washington : 

We  wiU  hang  together  or  we'll  hang  sepa- 
rately. Indeed,  there  is  nothing  we  cannot  do 
together.  If  we  have  the  will. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  July  4  speech 
President  Kennedy  delivered  at  Consti- 
tution Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  which  he 
said: 

Acting  on  our  own  by  ourselves,  we  cannot 
establish  Justice  throughout  the  world.  We 
cannot  insure  its  domestic  tranquility,  or 
provide  for  its  common  defense  or  pro- 
mote Its  general  welfare,  or  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  But  Joined  with  other  free  nations, 
we  can  do  all  this  and  more  .  .  .  and  ulti- 
mately we  can  help  achieve  a  world  of  law 
and  free  choice,  banishing  the  world  of  war 
and  coercion. 

President  Nixon  rightly  stated  in  1967: 
It  is  fitting  that  the  United   States,   the 

world's     first     truly     federal     government. 

should  be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to 

find  a  basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free 

Atlantic  nations. 

And  less  than  a  month  ago  he  re- 
affirmed his  support  for  Atlantic  union 
in  a  letter  to  me  stating: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  my  longstanding 
position  on  the  concept  which  you  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  through  this  resolution  has 
not  changed. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RE(  ORD  —  SENATE 


The  Atlantic  union  resolution  has  now  reaches  his  desk.  It  Is  nit  an  overstate-  lantlc  community  for 

passed    the   Senate   and   Is   before   the  ment  to  say  that  the  fat«  of  the  Western  „         ^ 

House    of     Representatives.     President  World,  and  the  liberty  of  Its  peoples,  may  ""n^edy,   and  Nixon 

Nixon  has  told  me  he  will  sign  it  If  it  well  depend  upon  the  u  alty  of  the  At-  long. 


Apn 


SENATE— T'aesrfoj/, 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William 
D.  Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maine. 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  providence 
our  forefathers  brought  forth  this  Na- 
tion, conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  equal  justice  for  all,  vouchsafe  the 
same  spirit  to  Thy  servants  in  this  place 
that  they  may  strive  for  that  better  world 
and  that  more  perfect  order  which  is  yet 
to  be.  Forgive  all  that  blemishes  our  per- 
sonal lives.  Pardon  whatever  corrupts 
our  common  life  or  obstructs  the  coming 
of  Thy  kingdom.  May  our  small  successes 
prompt  larger  undertakings  for  human 
betterment. 

O  Lord,  make  us  to  know  the  constancy 
o:  Thy  presence,  to  be  aware  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  Thy  judgment,  to  give  primacy 
to  prayer  and  to  worship  as  we  work. 
Guide  us  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  and 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  this  day  with  our 
•  hearts  at  peace  with  Thee. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

XT.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
•Washington,  D.C..  April  10, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Wu-uam  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  9,  1973,  received 
the  following  messages  from  the  P|:esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT IN  1972— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  message  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the 

In  accordance  with 
Coffee  Agreement  Act, 
amended,  I  transmit  h^ewith 
nual  report  on  the  opera  tions 
ternational  Coffee  Agreement 


tie 
ss 


United  States: 
International 
extended  and 
the  an- 
of  the  In- 
in   1972. 
RicHARD  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  Airil  9,  1973. 


wh  ch  Churchill, 
hafe  worked  so 


April  10,  1973 


REPORT  OP  THE  U.a  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  AGEN- 
CY—MESSAGE FROfl  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 


A  message  from  the 
United  States,  which, 
panying  report,  was 
mittee  on  Foreign 
sage  is  as  follows : 


Resident  of  the 

the  accom- 

to  the  Com- 

The  mes- 


wlth 
ref  ei  red 
Rela  ions 


Arns 


fr  )m 


ty. 


To  the  Congress  of  the 

Pmsuant  to  the 
Disarmament  Act  as 
297),  I  herewith  transijiit 
Report  of  the  United 
trol  and  Disarmament 

Tlie  year  covered  by 
been  the  most  rewardlns 
histoi-y    of    the     agen^ 
reached  with  the  Sovie 
Strategic  Arms  Limitatiin 
to  the  determination  ol 
tration  to  move  away 
and  burdens  of  unrestra: 
petition  and  toward  a 
structive  international 

The  negotiations  have 
concessions  by  the  two 
the  other,  but  in  mutu^ 
to  insure  mutual  secmi 
time,  the  United  States 
Union  have  taken 
concert  to  reduce  the 
war.  The  current  round 
ations  will  concentrate 
definitive  treaty  on 
offensive  weapons 

The  past  year  has  also 
progress  in  other  areas 

Four  years  after  the  L 
posal,  positive  planning 
conference    on    Mutual 
Force  Reductions  in  Central 
Convention  banning 
and  calling  for  the 
ing  stockpiles  was  opened 
on  AprU  10,  1972.  At 
the    Committee    on 
Geneva,  the  problems 
control  of  chemical  w; 
ternational  law  were 
and  careful  examination 
nations  adhering  to  the 
Treaty  has  now^  reached 
ful  negotiations  on 
ments  have  paved  the 
tion  by  key  European 

Much    has    been 
much  remains  to  be 
ginning  of  my  second 
i-ededlcate  my 
goal  of  bringing  the 


Uiited  States: 

Control   and 

amended  (P.L.  87- 

the  Annual 

Arms  Con- 


th> 

systen  is 


Stites 
Ag  ency. 

this  report  has 

in  the  12-year 

Agreements 

Union  in  the 

Talks  testify 

this  Adminis- 

the  dangers 

ned  arms  com- 

!  table  and  con- 

refationship. 

resulted  not  In 

parties,  one  to 

arrangements 

For  the  first 

and  the  Soviet 

substantial  steps  in 

tljreat  of  nuclear 

SALT  negoti- 

on  achieving  a 

limitation  of 


(if 


seen  continued 

arms  control. 

initial  NATO  pro- 

las  begun  for  a 

and    Balanced 

Europe.  The 

bicJoglcal  weapons 

destijuction  of  exist- 

for  signature 

Conference  of 

Disarmament     in 

associated  with 

through  In- 

stib|ected  to  patient 

The  number  of 

1  ionprolif  eratlon 

76  and  success- 


thii 


art  ire 


safe  i:uard 


^<ay 


arrange- 
for  ratlAca- 


cou  itries. 

aco  jmplished,    but 

dor  •.  With  the  be- 

t>rm  in  office,  I 

Administration  to   the 

insti  uments  of  war- 


fare under  effective  and  ijeriflable  con- 
trol. 

RicHARi  M.  Nixon. 
The  Wkfte  House,  April  9. 1973. 


10,  1973 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
Under  authority  of  th^  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6,  1973,  thp  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  9.  1973,  received 
messages  from  the  Preident  of  the 
United  States  submitting 'sundry  nom- 
inations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April  9 
1973,  are  printed  at  the  en^  of  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  today.) 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJ()URNMENT 


Under  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6,   1973, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
sular  Affairs,  reported  favorably 
amendment,  on  April  6, 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45) 
the  erection  of  a  memorla;^ 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
States  in  the  Vietnam 
mitted  a  report   (No.  93- 
which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P  -esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  reading  of 
the  Jom-nal  of  the  proceed^gs  of  Friday. 
April  6,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  itl  is  so  ordered. 


order  of  the 

Mr.  Jackson, 

and  In- 

,  without 

the  joint 

o  provide  for 

to  those  who 

of  the  United 

and  sub- 

107)   thereon. 


1973, 


var 


MESSAGE  FROM  TH  E  HOUSE 


House 


A  message  from  the 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Haclm^y 
reading  clerks,  informed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions 
Public    Law    372,     84th 
amended,  the  Speaker  had 
Howard  as  a  member  of 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memoria  I 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 

The  message  announced 
liad  passed  the  following 
it    requested    the 
Senate: 

HJi.  342.  An  act  to  authoiize 
of   Columbia   to  enter   into 
Agreement  on  Qualification 
Personnel;  and 

HJl.  4586.  An  act   to  inofrporate 
District  of  Columbia  the 
venieuced  Sportsmen's  Associitlon 


concur  "ence 


of  Repre- 

,  one  of  it.s 

Senate  that. 

of  section  1. 

Congress,    as 

appointed  Mr. 

the  Franklin 

Commission. 

thereon. 

1  hat  the  House 

Jills,  in  which 

of    the 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills   we>' 


twice  by  their  titles  and 
Committee  on  the  District 

H.R.  342.  An  act  to 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into 


1 


the  District 
the  Interstate 
of  Educational 

in  the 
National   Incon- 


e  each  read 

referred  to  the 

of  Columbia: 

atithoi>ze  the  District 
the   Interstate 


Avril  10,  1973 
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Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educationsd 
Personnel;  and 

H.R.  4586.  An  act  to  Incorporate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  National  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen's  Association. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEPXJE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Betsy  Ancker- 
Johnson,  of  Washington,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  The  term  'little  cigar'  means  any 
roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  In  leaf  tobacco  or  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  (other  than 
any  roll  of  tobacco  which  Is  a  cigarette  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  ( 1 ) )  and  as  to 
which  ope  thousand  units  weigh  not  more 
than  three  pounds." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  V&.C.  1331- 
1340)  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health  Cigar- 
ette Smoking  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  In- 
Insertlng  the  words  "and  little  cigars"  after 
the  word  "cigarettes". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

MOTION   to   reconsider 

Mr.  COOK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  ,  I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  S.  1165  was  passed  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  98,  99,  and  100. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LITTLE  CIGAR  ACT  OF  1973 

The  bill,  S.  1165.  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
of  1965  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  to  define 
the  term  "little  cigar,"  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Little  Cigar  Act  of 
1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1331-1340)  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health 


PROMOTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  WHO  ARE 
IN  A  MISSING  STATUS 

The  biU,  S.  1493,  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  promo- 
tion of  members  of  the  imiformed  serv- 
ices who  are  in  a  missing  status,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
552(a)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1523  of  title  10  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  promotion  of  a  member  whUe  he  is 
In  a  missing  status  In  fully  effective  for  all 
purposes,  even  though  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  under  section  556(b)  of 
this  title  that  the  member  died  before  the 
promotion  was  made." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  piirposes  of  chapter  13  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  this  Act  be- 
comes effective  as  of  November  24,  1971.  For 
all  other  purposes  this  Act  becomes  effective 
as  of  February  28,  1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY  RETIREMENT  ACTT 
OF  1964 

The  bill,  S.  1494,  to  amend  section  236 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Em- 
ployees to  limit  the  number  of  employees 
that  may  be  retired  under  such  act  dur- 
ing specified  periods,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
236  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees, 
as  amended  (78  Stat.  1043;  50  U.S.C.  403 
note),  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "eight 
hundred"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-one  hundred",  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "nor  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred 
during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1974, 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1979." 


THE  POLITICS  OP  EAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN)  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, Northfleld,  Vt.,  on  April  7, 1973,  en- 
titled "The  Politics  of  East  Asia."  which 
I  beUeve  is  truly  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Senate  and  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
study  this  particular  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PoLrrics  of  East  Asia 

(By  Senator  Oeobce D.  Aiken) 

I  suppose  that  because  you  are  students  of 

the  p>olitics  of  East  Asia  that  you  assume  our 

country  has  a  serious  Interest  and  responsi- 

bUlty  In  those  politics. 

I  agree  with  you,  but  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  not  everybody  in  Congress  agrees  with 
such  an  assumption. 

It  Is  a  very  big  assumption  also  for  most 
of  the  American  people  to  accept. 

The  politics  of  East  Asia  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  near  nervous  breakdown  this 
country  suffered  In  the  1960's. 

The  Viet  Nam  War  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  a  cause  of  our  troubles,  but 
in  any  event  something  very  Important  hap- 
pened to  us  all  in  the  1960"s.  and  it  coincided 
with,  and  was  made  much  more  serious  be- 
cause of  our  Involvement  in  a  very  unpopu- 
lar war. 

The  term  "nervous  breakdown"  was  used 
by  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  some  weeks  ago. 

He  was  Mr.  In- ing  Krlstol  of  New  York 
University,  and  some  of  you  may  have  read 
what  be  had  to  say. 

He  wasn't  able  to  put  his  finger  on  exactly 
what  happened. 

He  argued  that  our  troubles  were  not  trig- 
gered by  any  single  event,  not  even  the  Viet 
Nam  War. 

The  cause,  Mr.  Kristol  argued,  was  "our 
whole  national  life"  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  1960's. 

A  sizeable  minority  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially young,  college-educated  Americans, 
found  the  American  way  of  life  "so  utterly 
Inadequate  as  to  be  intolerable". 

These  young  pet^le  made  moral  and  ma- 
terial demands  on  otir  society  which  we  were 
neither  very  willing  nor  very  able  to  accept. 

And,  they  acted  out  their  demands  against 
the  backdrop  of  what  they  firmly  believed 
was  a  thoroughly  Immoral  Involvement  In  a 
thoroughly  immoral  war. 

Some  implied  that  morality  was  on  the  side 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  that  United  States'  sup- 
port for  the  other  side  was  automatically 
immoral. 

Others  implied  that  the  succession  of 
South  Vietnamese  leaders,  from  Diem  to 
Mlnh  to  Ky  to  Thieu,  with  a  few  designated 
pinch-hitters  In  between,  were  simply  the 
agents  of  American  policy. 

That  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
making  of  Presidents  In  South  Viet  Nam  to 
an  unwise  degree  is  a  matter  of  record,  but 
to  say  that  our  policy  in  support  of  these 
men  was  completely  immoral  is  unwarranted 
since  we  did  have  a  responsibility  toward 
nearly  one  million  refugees  whom  we  helped 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  Hanoi  following  the 
defeat  of  the  French  in  1954. 

If  we  exaggerated  our  national  Interest  In 
Viet  Nam  in  tragic  ways,  we  nonetheless  had 
an  interest. 

We  may  have  pursued  that  Interest  In 
often  awkward  and  often  self-defeating  ways, 
but  I  am  not  persuaded  that  we  would  have 
been  better  off  ignoring  that  Interest  al- 
together. 

However,  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  past. 

I  am  here  to  talk  about  the  future  and 
your  role  In  It. 
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It  Is  you,  not  me,  who  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  In  the  I960'8  the  politics 
of  East  Asia,  and  oiir  Involvement  therein, 
was  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics  as  the  root 
of  all  evil. 

It  is  you  who  are  going  to  have  to  help 
articulate  anew  some  legitimate  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  In  this  part  of 
of  the  world. 

I  say  It  Is  a  very  big  assumption  now  to 
believe  that  this  country  has  a  serious  Inter- 
est in  those  politics. 

Part  of  recovering  from  the  near  nervous 
breakdown  of  the  1060's  Involves  putting 
these  and  related  matters  into  some  rational 
perspective,  rediscovering,  that  Is,  the  real 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  foreign 
policy. 

You  have  a  special  burden,  for  when  It 
comes  to  foreign  policy  the  United  States 
cannot  treat  other  countries  either  as  sub- 
jects for  cloistered  research  or  as  objects  to 
be  ignored. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  our  real 
Interests  are  and  how  best  we  can  serve 
those  interests. 

This  requires  not  only  professional  and 
thoroughly  objective  research,  but  also  what 
we  might  call  vocal  leadership  from  those 
who  have  done  the  research. 

In  the  1960's,  the  role  of  scholars  and 
scholarship  in  the  formation  and  implemen- 
tation of  foreign  policy  was  not  a  very  dis- 
tinguished one. 

Students  and  professors  alike  seemed  to 
prefer  partisanship  and  participation  in  the 
political  process  to  the  time-honored,  dis- 
interested search  for  the  truth  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  scholar's  role. 

And,  too,  many  professors,  I  fear,  tended 
to  meet  their  students  on  their  knees,  rather 
than  on  their  feet. 

The  imiverslties,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  that 
part  of  our  national  nervous  system  that 
came  closest  to  breaking  down. 

Like  many  others  in  public  life.  I  look  to 
the  universities  to  provide  professional  guid- 
ance, even  provocative  ideas. 

I  look  to  them  to  be  reminded  of  how  the 
past  Is  reflected  In  the  present,  of  how  our 
traditions  came  into  being  and  which  of 
those  traditions  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
well  and  which  have  not. 

Nothing  has  changed  the  basic  purposes 
of  imiverslties — to  preserve  traditions  and  to 
train  leaders  as  well  as  scholars. 

I  would  not  like  a  completely  silent  spring 
on  the  campus  any  more  than  I  would  wel- 
come a  completely  silent  spring  in  the  woods. 

I  don't  even  object  to  revolutionary 
thoughts  coming  out  of  our  universities. 

We  could  use  a  few  to  our  national  advan- 
tage. 

Btit,  when  our  imiverslties  become  simply 
the  camp  of  rebels  and  demonstrators,  some- 
thing is  seriously  wrong. 

And  what  came  out  of  the  universities  In 
the  1960'8  was  less  revolutionary  talk  than 
simply  rebellious  talk. 

In  foreign  policy  particularly  the  contri- 
butions of  the  universities  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. 

This  Is  because  nations  speak  to  nations 
usually  through  those  who  have  had  the 
most  educational  opportunities. 

We  sometimes  pretend  that  people-to- 
people  contacts  can  take  the  place  of 
diplomacy. 

With  the  enormous  Increase  In  the  speed 
of  commvmlcatlons  and  of  transportation  In 
recent  years,  with  the  millions  more  that  are 
travelling,  trading  and  Investing  In  countries 
other  than  our  own,  or  their  own,  this  be- 
lief In  the  worth  of  people-to-people  con- 
tacts increases. 

I  certainly  favor  a  world  of  open  com- 
munications, travel  and  trade. 

However,  this  is  no  substitute  for  diplo- 
macy and  provides  no  escape  from  the  need 
for  realistic  policy. 
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If  North  Viet  Nam  shows  i  wUllngness  to 
respect  the  Independence  of  £  outh  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  It  would  be  very  much 
in  our  Interest  to  offer  help  in  reconstruc- 
tion and  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  persist  in  con- 
tinuing the  war,  they  must  expect  a  re- 
activlatlon  of  some  U.S.  mill'  ary  activity. 

That,  President  Nixon  has  made  clear. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  triggei  -happy  part  of 
the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  Russlai  s,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  may  think  an  investment  in  peace 
is  in  their  interest  strongly  liuggests  that  it 
may  be  in  our  interest,  too. 

What  concerns  most  Americans,  appar- 
ently, is  the  possibility  tha ;  the  President 
today  or  in  the  future,  witt  ngly  or  unwit- 
tingly, might  try  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  1960,  when  we  saw  o  irselves  as  the 
leaders  of  a  crusade  and  th(  self-appointed 
guides  for  nations  struggling  to  escape  what 
we  still  arrogantly  call  "undi  irdevelopment." 

Any  President  who  tried  t<  turn  the  clock 
back  that  way  would  probably  induce  an- 
other near  nervous  breakdow  i  In  our  society. 

But  where  there  is  need,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity; and  where  there  is  opportunity  to 
"invest  in  peace"  as  the  President  says,  the 
United  States,  in  its  own  niitlonal  interest, 
must  weigh  the  opportunity  most  seriously. 

And  the  weighing  of  sucii  opportunities 
must  have  priority  over  all  o '  domestic  poll- 
tics,  for  a  nation  as  powerf  il  as  ours  that 
does  not  give  first  considers  tion  to  its  na- 
tional security  and  to  keeping  the  peace  in 
the  world  Is  in  serious  trouble 

Here  is  where  you  come  in. 

In  weighing  these  opportt  nlties,  we  have 
to  understand  much  better  t  lan  we  ever  did 
in  the  1960'8  the  politics  of  Ei  ist  Asia. 

Then  the  absence  of  experli  need  specialists 
on  Indochina  had  tragic  resul  ;s. 

Far  too  many  lives  were  1  )st  because  our 
leaders  simply  did  not  undei  stand  the  aims 
and  motivations  of  the  leade  s  of  North  Viet 
Ntun  or  other  nations  of  Sout  heast  Asia. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  ts  find  what  I 
once  called  a  "half-way  houie"  between  the 
innocence  of  isolationism  and  the  exuberance 
that  comes  with  notions  of  a  world  police- 
man's role. 

The  students  of  today  mus  t  be  among  the 
pathfinders  looking  for  that  aalf-way  house. 

If  you  choose  to  be  partisan  j,  you  will  prob- 
ably fail  as  miserably  as  dl  I  some  of  your 
"concerned"  predecessors. 

If  you  choose  instead  to  cultivate  compe- 
tence and  a  detached  concer  i  for  the  truth, 
your  contribution  in  the  197C  's  could  be  vital 
for  your  country's  security  aijd  well-being. 

Protests  and  demonstrations  may  not  be 
as  much  fun  in  the  1970's  es  in  the  1960's, 
but  your  work  can  be  a  lot  nore  important 
and  a  lot  more  worthwhile. 

The  Congress  right  now  desperately  needs 
cool,  professional  guidance  a^  to  the  kind  of 
presence  the  United  States 
try  to  maintain  in  East  Asia. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  will  offer  such 
guidance,  and  it  will  carry  gr  ;at  weight. 

But  if  the  President  acts  alone  in  these 
matters,  his  actions  will  b«  Interpreted  as 
partisan  whether  they  are  o'are  not. 

And  what  American  forel  jn  policy  most 
desperately  needs  now  Is  to  be  purged  of 
partisanship. 

It  is  not  Just  a  question  )f  voting  funds 
for  reconstruction  in  Indochi  iia,  though  that 
is  an  immediate  problem. 

More  fundamentally,  we  i  leed  to  fashion 
a  policy  on  which  we  can  hop  e  to  protect  our 
real  interests  for  years  aheac  ,  not  Just  from 
one  session  of  Congress  to  the  next. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  w  !  in  the  Senate 
were  going  about  this  task  1 1  a  serious  and 
orderly  manner,  but.  as  of  now.  we  are  not, 
and  I  have  said  so  more  th  in  once  on  the 
Senate  floor  itself. 

We  are  swinging  our  arm  ;  in  frustration 
over  the  powers  that  the  Pr  isident  has  and 
in  the  process  adding  to  the  se  powers  with 
our  own  displays  of  weakness 
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The  Senate  is  still  recovering  Slowly  from 
the  near  nervous  breakdown  of  the  1960's  and 
not  doing  so  very  well. 

Here  again  is  where  you  come  in. 

If  you  can  help  to  analyze  and  identify 
the  real  opportunities  open  to  the  United 
States — not  In  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  scholarship — you  can  materi- 
ally help  to  bring  about  a  rational  resolution 
of  our  policy  problems. 

You  can't  do  it  by  pretending  that  the  uni- 
versities are  an  alternate  source  of  political 
power  to  those  who  are  elected  by  the  people. 

In  the  1960's  many  distinguished  scholars 
became  so  partisan  that  they  appeared  much 
more  interested  in  gaining  political  power 
for  themselves  than  in  exerting  any  Impor- 
tant influence  on  policy. 

If  you  want  the  Joys  of  participation,  by 
all  means  enter  the  political  game,  run  for 
office,  or  help  a  candidate  of  your  choice  to 
win. 

But,  if  you  want  to  influence  policy  in  a 
professional  way,  I  suggest  that  you  master 
your  disciplines  and  show  that  you  under- 
stand the  politics  of  East  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

You  will  find  that  you  have  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  you  think,  even  in  the  Congress. 

You  can  help  materially  to  bring  about  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  purge  of  partisanship  In  foreign  policy 
debate  and  a  new  orderliness  in  the  way 
these  questions  are  considered. 

You  can,  that  Is,  if  you  cultivate  com- 
petence rather  than  showmanship. 

Leave  the  latter  to  the  galloping  candidates 
for  higher  office,  of  whom  there  are  always 
more  than  enough. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  Stat«s 
must  go  on  "investing  in  peace",  not  Just 
in  East  Asia,  but  in  the  Middle  East,  In  Eu- 
rope and  in  Latin  America  as  well. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  a  constructive 
role  for  the  United  States,  a  peace-keeping 
presence,  is  needed  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, for  we  cannot  divorce  our  own  sense 
of  security  from  the  fact  ttiat  so  many  others 
say  they  need  us  for  their  protection. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  kind  of 
presence  Is  best  or  which  are  the  real  oppor- 
tunities before  us. 

The  complexities  of  our  security,  political 
and  economic  relationships  with  the  world 
demand  competent  and  dispassionate  anal- 
ysis as  never  before. 

If  such  help  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
universities,  the  bureaucracy  will  be  left  in 
sole  charge. 

That  is  not  the  traditional  American  way. 

That  is  not  the  safe  way. 

That  is  the  way  that  leads  to  national 
nervous  breakdowns. 

Perhaps,  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you  who 
have  chosen  to  study  the  politics  of  East 
Asia  and  of  other  areas  of  the  world,  and 
I  cannot  promise  you  much  in  the  way  of 
personal  glory  or  fame. 

But  the  world  of  work  you  are  entering  is 
a  much  more  serious  world  than  It  used 
to  be. 

To  be  safe  for  the  future  it  will  also  have 
to  be  a  wiser  world. 

If  you  can  be  among  the  wise  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  you  will  have  given  to 
your  country  that  which  it  needs  most. 


MOST-PA VORED-NATION  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  MANSPIELLD.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  speech  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies  on 
March  15, 1  urged  that  Congress  take  ac- 
tion to  allow  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  for  Chinese 
goods.  I  said: 

Such  an  arrangement  could  be  consum- 
mated notwithstanding  the  absence  of  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations. 


In  a  symposiimi  on  trade  with  China 
on  March  17,  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Theroux, 
who  accompanied  the  Boggs-Ford  mis- 
sion to  China  in  1972,  delivered  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  most-favored-nation 
question.  Mr.  Theroux's  paper  Is  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Long  March  To  Expanded  China  Trade? 
(By  Eugene  A.  Theroux  ') 

It  is  my  thesis  that  despite  Improved  polit- 
ical relations,  a  major  obstacle  remains  to 
Increased  Smo-U.S.  trade — namely  con- 
tinuation of  Cold  War-era  discriminatory 
tariffs  on  China's  exports  to  the  U£. 

Before  China  can  begin  to  redress  the  seri- 
ous imbalance  which  already  exists  in  her 
trade  with  the  U.S.,  she  must  have  effec- 
tive access  to  the  U.S.  market.  Without 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment, 
China  will  continue  to  be  denied  the  dol- 
lars necessary  to  purchase  the  many  goods 
U.S.  entrepreneurs  are  urging  upon  her. 

MPN  for  China  can  come  only  with  Con- 
gressional approval,  and  there  are  serious 
Impediments  to  that  on  the  horizon: 

Protectionist  labor  and  industry  fearing 
that  likely  Chinese  exports  will  Jeopardize 
U.S.  Jobs  or  markets. 

Ideological  opponents,  such  as  the  "Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  China,"  which  have  not 
yet  had  a  direct  opportunity  to  Influence 
Congress  away  from  improved  Sino-US.  re- 
lations. 

Pending  but  stalemated  efforts  to  grant 
MPN  to  other  state-trading  countries,  not- 
ably the  U.SJSJI.   and  Romania. 

Confusion  over  the  best  way  to  extend 
MPN  to  China,  and  to  what  extent  con- 
cessions should  be  sought. 

After  the  first  American  vessel.  The  Em- 
press of  China,  anchored  at  Canton  In  1784, 
the  ship  reported  to  the  Continental  Congress 
of  Chinese  enthusiasm  at  the  pro^>ect  of 
trade,  concluding  that  "lt]o  every  lover  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  those  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  commerce,  it  must  be  a 
pleasing  reflection  that  a  communication  is 
thus  happily  opened  between  us  and  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  globe."  The  second 
law  enacted  by  the  first  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  Tariff  Act  of  1789,  sought  among 
other  things,  to  protect  American  commerce 
with  China  by  imposing  a  discriminatory 
duty  on  tea  and  other  goods  imported  in 
non-U.S.  vessels,  and  American  merchants 
petitioned  Congress  for  aid  in  expansion  and 
protection  of  that  trade. 

The  first  American  treaty  with  China  was 
negotiated  for  the  United  States  by  Caleb 
Gushing,  a  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Massach  usetts . 

The  Congress  still  merits  special  attention 
in  any  historical  or  prospective  assessment 
of  U.S.  trade  with  China.  Not  only  was  the 
American  embargo  on  trade  with  China,  only 
recently  relaxed,  based  on  Acts  of  Congress, 
but  removal  of  a  principal  remaining  im- 
pediment to  normal  trade  relations — ^lack  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  for  China's 
exports  to  the  U.S. — requires  Congressional 
action.' 

China's  early  experience  with  the  "pre- 
ferred" or  "most-favored-nation"  principle 
was  bitter.  The  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  1844 
gave  the  U.S.  equal  access  to  the  same  "treaty 
ports"  and  other  concessions  the  British  had 
won  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  two  years 
earlier.  By  Its  terms,  the  clause  also  guaran- 
teed   to   the   U.S.    automatically    the   same 


'  Mr.  Theroux,  counsel  to  the  law  firm  of 
Baker  &  McKenzle  in  Washington,  D.C.  vis- 
ited the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  an 
aide  to  the  Boggs-Ford  mission  in  1972. 


rights  or  privileges  China  might  thereafter 
extend  to  any  nation.  The  provision  was 
unilateral.  Benefits  extended  by  China  to 
the  United  States  were  not  only  not  recipro- 
cated by  the  U.S.,  but  American  "exclusion 
laws"  of  a  later  period  were.  In  a  sense,  to 
accord  "lea.st  favored"  status  on  Chinese. 

As  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany,  Russia, 
Portugal  and  Japan  forceably  wrested  con- 
cessions from  a  hapless  and  weakened  China. 
all  benefited  from  a  similar  provision.  China's 
ability  to  resist  extending  further  privileges 
declined  rapidly  as  one  nation  after  anotr.er 
wrung  from  her  benefits  thus  secured  by  all 
others.  The  MFN  concessions  granted  by 
China  in  1842,  almost  as  much  as  the  military 
superiority  of  her  adversaries,  sapped  her 
power  and  will  to  resist  the  foreign  predators. 

Victimized  by  unequal  treaties,  bewildered 
by  mercantilism,  behind  in  military  tactics 
and  naval  armaments.  Infected  by  opium, 
corrupted  with  bribes  and  demoralized  over 
foreign  encroachment  in  her  cities  and  over 
her  conmierce,  China  in  the  19th  century 
virtually  surrendered  her  sovereignty  to  her 
"most-favored-nations." 

The  most-favored-nation  clause  is  in- 
tended to  eliminate  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  the  International  exchange  of  goods. 
The  clause  obligates  a  country  to  extend  to 
its  contracting  party  all  concessions  which 
are  accorded  the  goods  of  any  other  state. 
In  this  respect,  the  clause  is  an  important 
tool  in  the  fostering  of  international  trade. 

In  1934,  the  Congress  voted  to  give  the 
equivalent  or  MPN  treatment  to  all  countries 
with  resp)ect  to  duties  and  other  import  re- 
strictions on  foreign  goods.  While  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  suspend  the 
benefit  in  the  event  of  discrimination  against 
American  commerce,  the  United  States 
adopted  the  MFN  measure  unilaterally,  as  a 
gesture  of  good  will  and  in  the  expectation 
that  Increased  foreign  commerce  would  bene- 
fit the  domestic  economy.  In  1948,  the  United 
States  Joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  thereby  obligat- 
ing Itself  to  grant  to  all  Contracting  Parties 
"any  advantage,  favor,  privilege  or  Immunity" 
which  had  been  given  to  any  one  of  the 
parties,  a  broader  commitment  than  that 
contained  in  the  1934  Act. 

With  the  advent  of  Korea  and  the  Cold 
War,  Congress  fashioned  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  into  a  political  tool.  Section  5 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  provided  in  part  that: 

"As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  suspend, 
withdraw  or  prevent  the  application  of  any 
reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty  ...  or  other 
concession  ...  to  imports  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  Imports 
from  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement." 

A  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  Chinese -produced  furs. 

Major  trade  legislation  enacted  In  1962 
continued  the  policy  of  the  1951  Act.  though 
section  5  of  the  1951  Act  was  repealed  and 
superceded.  While  section  251  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  generally  provided 
most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  "to  the 
products  of  all  foreign  countries."  section 
231  of  that  Act  continued  the  political  use 
of  MFN  with  respect  to  Communist  coun- 
tries by  directing  the  President  "as  soon  as 
practicable"  to: 

"Suspend,  withdraw  or  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reduction,  elimination  or  con- 
tinuance ...  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment  ...  to  products,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  coun- 
try or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munism." 

As  a  result  of  the  1962  Trade  Act,  any  part 
of  China  "which  may  be  under  Communist 
domination  or  control"  Is  expliclty  subject 
to  the  non-MFN  MB.  duty  rates. 
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CONCRESSIONAI.    RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR 
CHANGE 

Since  1966,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
bills  introduced  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  seeking  either  to  grant  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  extend  MFN  or  to 
secure  MFN  treatment  directly  for  a  particu- 
lar country. 

Just  prior  to  the  Presidents  Peking  trip 
a  year  ago.  In  fact.  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  of  Connecticut  recommended  passage  of 
a  statute  permitting  the  extension  of  MFN 
to  China  In  particular.  Such  legislation,  he 
said,  would  be  "particularly  timely  In  that 
it  could  give  the  President  actual  authority 
to  conclude  a  commercial  agreement  when 
he  visits  China."  RIblcoff  emphasized  that 
the  "bill  Is  so  drafted  that  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries 
need  not  precede  such  agreement." 

The  92nd  Congress  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing any  action  which  would  have  permitted 
the  extension  of  MFN  to  any  Communist 
country,  and  no  svich  legislation  has  yet  been 
considered  in  the  93rd.  As  an  Indication  of 
changing  U.S.  policy  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, the  US  and  the  USSR,  entered  Into 
a  comprehensive  trade  agreement  In  Octo- 
ber, 1972,  which,  subject  to  Congressional 
approval,  extended  most-favored-nation  tar- 
iff treatment  to  Soviet  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

DOES    CHINA    WANT    MFN    TREATMENT    FROM 
THE    ■ONrrEO    STATES? 

While  she  has  not  formally  sovight  MFN 
treatment  for  her  exports  to  the  United 
states.  It  seems  evident  that  China  regards 
MFN  status  as  both  politically  and  economi- 
cally desirable.  A  most-favored-natlon  clause 
Is  ordinarily  Included  In  China's  foreign 
trade  agreements,  for  the  PRC  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  If  she  is  de- 
nied fair  and  meaningful  opportunities  to 
earn  foreign  exchange  through  the  sale  of 
her  own  exports.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  must 
view  U.S.  denial  of  effective  market  access — 
particularly  now  that  MFN  has  become  part 
of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  trade  agreement — Is  an 
\inwarranted  political  discrimination  ham- 
pering further  normalization  of  relations  and 
Inconsistent  with  the  agreement  by  the  U.S. 
In  the  Shanghai  Communique  to  "facUltate 
the  progressive  development  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

Without  MFN  status  from  the  U.S..  China 
(but  not  Taiwan)  is  effectively  barred  from 
the  world's  largest  market,  a  market  from 
which  she  could  expect  to  earn  some  of  the 
dollars  necessary  to  purchase  the  U.S.  goods 
American  entreprenetirs  are  so  assiduously 
promoting.  If  allowed  to  compete  fairly  with 
other  exporters  to  the  U.S..  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  with  Improvements  In  styling, 
quality  control  and  marketing  techniques, 
China  could  generate  $300  to  $500  million  In 
export  earnings  from  sale  to  the  U.S.  of  labor 
Intensive  manufactures.  This  Is  a  measur- 
able increase  from  the  currently  estimated 
level  of  some  $50  million. 

STATE    TRADING    AND    THE    RECIPROCITY 
PROBLEM 

The  quid  pro  quo  which  a  country  ordi- 
narily receives  for  extending  MFN  treat- 
ment— the  return  of  equivalent  treatment 
by  Its  trading  partner — poses  a  special  prob- 
lem In  trade  with  state  trading  economies. 
While  the  MFN  principle  proposes  equal  ac- 
cess for  all  foreign  exporters  to  a  domestic 
market,  subject  only  to  the  forces  of  com- 
petition, nonmarket  economies  lack  the  ele- 
ment of  private  market  forces.  Exporters  to 
state  economies  confront  but  one  consumer — 
the  government.  In  the  case  of  China,  the 
Ministry  of  Trade  may  make  its  purchases 
on  strictly  political  rather  than  economic 
considerations,  and  rarely  will  the  decision- 
making process  be  made  public. 

Consideration  of  MFN  for  China  as  with 
any  state  economy,  must  take  Into  account 
the  very  real  question  of  what  the  United 
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lasted  nearly  two  decades  beyond  the  point 
at  which  It  ought  to  have  been  ended. 

Why  should  China  be  considered  for  MFN 
treatment?  The  short  answer  is  that  there  Is 
really  no  sound  basts  upon  which  to  exclude 
China  from  such  consideration.  MFN  was 
withdrawn  In  1951,  at  the  height  of  the  Cold 
War,  as  U.S.  and  Chinese  troops  faced  each 
other  In  active  combat  In  Korea,  and  even 
then  the  grounds  for  excluding  China  from 
trade  benefits  were  more  economic  than  stra- 
tegic or  political.  That  this  policy  was  con- 
tinued without  a  new  rationale  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  In  1962  Is  no  good  reason  for 
Its  perpetuation.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  has  con- 
ceded the  political  discrimination  Involved 
in  the  denial  of  MFN  In  connection  with  the 
1972  trade  agreement  vrtth  the  U.S.S.R. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  In  the  Con- 
gress that  improved  trade  relations  with 
China  would  bring  about  dumping  or  other 
unfair  trade  practices,  but  protection  against 
such  abuses  Is  afforded  by  other  means  than 
denial  to  China  of  access  to  U.S.  markets 
enjoyed  by  most  countries  of  the  world. 
Canada,  which  has  encouraged  Chinese  ex- 
ports, has  had  no  dumping  problem  and, 
more  importantly,  China  and  the  U.S.  would 
be  certain  in  any  trade  agreement  to  ex- 
change substantially  the  same  pledges 
against  market  disruption  as  are  included 
in  the  1972  U.S.-Sovlet  agreement. 

Another  answer  to  those  who  fear  a  flood- 
ing of  U.S.  markets  with  Chinese  goods  is 
that  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  Chins  to 
breach  any  pledge  against  market  disrup- 
tion, or  to  violate  any  voluntary  export  re- 
straints or  U.S.  dumping  laws.  To  do  so  would 
risk  the  most-favored-natlon  benefit  after 
making  costly  investments  In  market  re- 
search, capital  and  plant  necessary  to  com- 
pete with  other,  more  experienced  exporters 
to  the  U.S.  Likewise,  it  would  jeopardize 
political  gains  of  equal  or  even  greater  im- 
portance. 

MFN  for  China  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mendable policy  of  treating  Peking  and 
Moscow  even-handedly,  which  suggests  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  are  badly 
served  should  China  be  singled  out  for  dis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment.  A  good  case 
could  be  made  in  fact  that  China,  objectively 
less  militarily  dangerous  to  the  United 
States,  should  receive  more  liberal  conces- 
sions than  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  his  return  from  Peking,  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Boggs  said  he  favored  appoint- 
ment of  a  "Sino-Amerlcan  Commercial  Com- 
mission" charged  with  Improving  U.S.-Chlna 
trade  relations,  acknowledging  that  this 
raised  the  question  of  MFN  for  China. 

In  considering  the  type  and  volume  of 
trade  in  the  foreseeable  future,  there  Is  little 
likelihood  of  the  United  States  suffering  from 
political  manipulation  of  trade  by  China, 
simply  because  there  Is  no  risk  of  the  United 
States  becoming  dependent  upon  China 
either  as  a  supplier  or  purchaser.  Nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  need  China  fear  political 
manipulation  of  United  States  trade  policy. 

THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  MFN  FOR  CHINA 

It  is  Ironic  In  view  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  policy  of  communist  containment  has 
shaped  U.S.  economic  policy  toward  China 
since  1949  that  the  more  serious  opponents 
to  normalized  U.S.  trade  relations  with  Pe- 
king are  likely  to  argue  not  that  Sino-Amerl- 
can trade  will  menace  international  peace 
or  U.S.  security,  but  that  It  will  jeopardize 
American  jobs.  An  example  of  this  sentiment 
Is  the  protectionist  Hartke -Burke  legisla- 
tion re-introduced  in  the  93rd  Congress. 

With  strong  support  from  organized  labor, 
Hartke-Burke  or  legislation  similarly  con- 
ceived could  play  havoc  with  consideration  of 
trade  legislation,  particularly  with  legislation 
embodying  the  possibility  of  increased  im- 
ports from  China.  The  adverse  effect  of  for- 
eign competition  on  labor-intensive  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy  has  greatly  sensitized 
Congress  to  appeals  for  protection  of  Amer- 


ican Industries  and  jobs.  The  danger  to  leg- 
islation designed  to  authorize  Presidential 
granting  of  MFN  Is  not  only  that  It  may  be 
supplanted  with  more  restrictive  legislation, 
but  that,  even  If  passed.  It  may  be  fatally  en- 
cumbered with  Inhibiting  amendments. 

In  addition  to  opposition  on  economic 
grounds,  there  of  course  remains  potential 
opposition  to  Improved  trade  relations  with 
China  on  political  and  ideological  grounds. 
Pressure  on  Congress  by  groups  traditionally 
hostile  to  Peking  Is  likely  to  occur  whenever 
Congress  takes  up  legislation  permitting  the 
extension  of  MFN  to  China,  though  such  ef- 
forts have  lost  their  bite. 

Despite  likely  opposition,  however,  en- 
couragement might  be  taken  from  the  fact 
that  Senate  Minority  Leader  Scott,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  China,  suggested  In  June, 
1972  that  most-favored-natlon  status  for 
China  was  prematxu-e  only  because  It  ought 
first  to  be  extended  with  better  reason  to 
other  nations  and  that  Its  extension  to  China 
might  follow  conclusion  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. With  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  1972 
agreement  to  extend  MFN  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  It 
appears  time  for  MFN  for  China  to  enjoy 
Congressional  support. 

In  the  end.  It  will  be  national  self-interest 
which  determines  U.S.  trade  policy  toward 
China  and,  for  a  nation  seeking  new  markets 
and  recognizing  that  concessions  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  them,  MFN  for  China  will 
be  both  logical  and  necessary.  Senator  James 
Pearson,  a  Republican  of  Kansas,  expressed 
this  awakened  interest  In  China  trade  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  92nd  Congress:  "I  don't 
want  to  be  cynical  of  my  constituency,"  he 
said,  "but  I  notice  my  wheat  farmers  become 
much  more  tolerant  of  national  philosophies 
and  Ideologies  when  there  is  a  chance  to  sell 
more  wheat." 


EXTENSION  OF  IMMUNITY  TO  MEM- 
BERS OF  LIAISON  OFFICE  OF  PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC  OP  CraNA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  pro- 
posed legislation  having  to  do  with  the 
extension  of  immunity  to  the  members  of 
a  liaison  ofiQce  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  that  I 
cannot  answer  definitively,  but  he  will 
recall  that  he  and  I  addressed  a  joint 
letter  to  the  chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  early  last  week,  I 
believe,  and  I  would  anticipate  that  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  hear- 
ings would  be  held  in  the  near  future — 
at  least,  we  hope  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did 
want  to  stress  the  urgencj(  since  our 
delegation,  or  a  part  of  it — 1ms  already 
left  for  Peking,  and  we  want  wrbe  cer- 
tain that  all  courtesies  are  extended  to 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  joins  me  in  this 
statement.  We  anticipate  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuring  for  the  representatives 
of  the  People's  Republic  here  the  courte- 
sies and  considerations  which  would  be 
accorded  to  Ambassador  Bruce  in  Peking. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes;  I 
imderstand.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Dominick  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1506  dealing  witli  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fimd,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  yield  part  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  the 
Chamber.  In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  charged  against 
the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fiom  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I^.  President,  the  em- 
bargo on  the  President's  trade  bill  is 
noon  today  and  this  hour  now  passed,  I 
wish  to  comment  upon  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  messages  which  has  come  to 
Congress  or  which  is  likely  to  come  to 
Congress  this  session.  The  President's 
trade  bill,  if  enacted,  in  substance  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  meet  the  new 
international  ecomomic  realities  of  the 
1970's. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  Congress  will 
want  a  bill  to  provide  a  check  on  the 
great  powers,  which  will  be  vested  in  the 
President  under  this  bill,  to  wit,  a  veto, 
especially  in  those  areas  of  the  bill  which 
accord  the  President  unusual  new  au- 
thority. It  is  also  my  expectation  this  leg- 
islation will  be  hotly  debated  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  consider  the  atti- 
tude of  organized  labor,  the  AFL-CIO,  to 
be  of  critical  importance  toward  this 
legislation  and  three  companion  matters, 
to  wit,  private  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion, proposed  administration  changes  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  American  firms 
operating  overseas  which  export  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  reform  of 
our  unemployment  compensation  laws 
looking  toward  Federal  standards.  This 
indeed  represents  a  package  approach  of 
which  the  trade  legislation  is  the  center- 
piece. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  be  able  to  complete  action  on  the 
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trade  bill  this  year.  Now,  to  screen  out 
what  is  proposed,  I  consider  the  provi- 
sions in  the  administration  proposal  to 
be  excellent  as  they  relate  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  The  5-year  negotiating  author- 
ity to  raise,  reduce,  or  eliminate  tariffs 
and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  In  regard 
to  nontariff  barriers  I  think  the  veto  is 
very  likely  and  very  properly  to  be  im- 
posed by  Congress;  that  is,  the  right  to 
veto  the  President's  action. 

Second.  Authority  to  establi.sh  general- 
ized preferences  with  developing  coun- 
tries. That  is  long  overdue  and  if  the  Con- 
gi-ess  failed  to  enact  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  this  would  represent  a  highly  re- 
gressive stance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  the  so-called  third 
world.  We  should  have  done  that  years 
ago  as  most  of  the  industrialized  trad- 
ing nations  already  have. 

Third.  Reasonable  authority  to  safe- 
guard American  workers  and  industry 
from  catastrophic  and  sudden  impact  of 
imports  while  retaining  the  basic  advan- 
tage of  broader  international  trade.  Here 
is  where  the  combination  of  the  Presi- 
dential power  to  raise  or  reduce  tariffs 
and  here  in  my  judgment  a  veto  author- 
ity over  that  rather  broad  grant  of  Presi- 
dential power  should  come  in.  This  par- 
ticularly should  be  the  case  if  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  take  unilateral  U.S.  ac- 
tion breaking  with  the  MFN  principle. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Congress  will  want 
to  look  carefully  at  other  aspects  of  the 
trade  bill  and  the  proposed  phasing  out 
of  adjustment  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  tradeoff  in  private  pen- 
sion legislation  and  Federal  standards 
for  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
50  States.  Incidentally,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  and  I  spon- 
sored the  principal  bUl  on  private  pen- 
sion legislation  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Another  matter  requiring  very  careful 
scrutiny  by  us  is  the  provision  which 
would  establish  most-favored-nation 
treatment  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
must  be  examined  by  the  rigorous  stand- 
ard demanded  by  the  overwhelming 
suppoi-t  in  this  body  and  the  other  body 
for  the  Jackson  amendment  which  pro- 
poses such  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment should  not  be  granted  imless  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  clearly  it  proposes 
to  abandon  its  discriminatory  laws  vio- 
lating the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  respecting  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jewry  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  this  trade 
bill  is  perhaps  the  most  important  for- 
eign policy  issue  that  will  face  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  in  197?.  This  bill  will 
clearly  impact,  importantly,  upon  rela- 
tions with  evei-y  country  of  the  world  as 
well  as  upon  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  our  other  secuiity  al- 
liances; and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
the  relationship  of  trade  to  the  security 
and  military  alliance  relationships  of  the 
United  States. 

This  trade  bill  will  be  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  international  monetary  reform  ne- 
gotiations which  look  toward  correction 
of  the  serious  Imbalance  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  These  will 
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be  aggravated  in  upcoming  years  by  our 
growing  energy  shortages^  which  threat- 
en to  more  than  triple  the  amount  of  dol- 
lars which  we  will  be  pa:  Ing,  largely  to 
Middle  Eastern  rulers.  In  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  1980. 

The  trade  bill  propose  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  will  allow  the  Unitec  States  to  enter 
into  meaningful  multila  eral  trade  ne- 
gotiations in  the  context  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  a  id  Trade  this 
September.  That,  of  couj  se,  follows  the 
timetable  put  forward  in  ;ommunique  of 
last  fall's  siunmit  meetinj  of  the  heads 
of  government  of  the  ni  le  members  of 
the  European  Economic  C  ommunity. 

Finally — not  on  the  si  le  of  what  we 
ought  to  be  for,  but  on  t  le  side  of  what 
we  ought  to  oppose — ever  at  this  time  it 
is  possible,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  a 
clear  judgment  that  this  administration 
bill,  as  compared  with  thi  Burke-Hartke 
bill,  represents  a  modern  e  course  which 
looks  toward  the  main  ten  xnce  of  an  out- 
ward-looking trading  pasture  by  the 
United  States.  If  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
were  enacted  into  law,  th ;  United  States 
would  be  "condemned"  to  trade  wars, 
protectionism,  and  isolat  onism. 

I  hope  very  much  that  ;his  proposal  of 
the  President,  which  is  v(  ry  much  in  the 
character  of  American  C  lief  Executives 
in  the  postwar  period,  w  lo  have  had  at 
heart  the  peace  and  eco  aomic  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country  and  the  world, 
will  deserve  and  receive  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  by  he  great  AFlr- 
CIO  federation,  with  a  v  ew  toward  uti- 
lizing its  tremendous  inl  uence  and  au- 
thority to  lend  itself  to  a  constructive 
solution  of  the  trade  aid  balance-of- 
payments  problems  of  thi  i  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  respe<  t  the  APL-CIO 
attitude  toward  the  Bu]ke-Hartke  bill, 
but  labor  has  always  bee  n  distinguished 
by  its  capability  for  listening  to  reason 
with  all  others  who  hav«  the  same  gen- 
eral objectives  at  heart  i  or  our  country. 

I  hope  very  much,  thjrefore,  that  it 
will  not  be  fixed  in  concrete  on  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill,  whij;h  I  think  is 
highly  inimical  to  the  f  ut  ire  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world,  but  Trill  endeavor  to 
meet  the  Presidents  views  in  a  way 
which  will  be  most  helpfhl  to  the  future 
U.S.  role  in  its  position  a  f  leadership  to- 
ward the  high  objectives 
world  tranquility,  and  wo 


int  mational    eco- 


through   expanding 
nomic  ties. 

I  wish  to  thank  the 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
yielding- me  at  this  time 

The  ACTING  PRESH^ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fi-om 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  mor( 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield 
Senator  from  New  York. 

(The  remarks  Senatdr  Javits  made 
at  this  point  on  the  inl  reduction  of  S 
1510,  dealing  with  deduc  ions  for  certain 
charitable  contributions, 
the  Record  luider  Stat  sments  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Join    Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUS  INESS 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
back  my  time. 


of  world  peace. 
Id  development 


Senator   from 
very  much  for 


Michigan  has  5 


minute? 
minute  to  the 


P]  esident,  I  yield 


The  ACTING  PRESIDE]  fP  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  or<  ler  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  rpcognized  for 
noH»  exceed  15  minutes 

[r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Jjlr.  President, 

I/yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Proxmire)   such  tim(    as  he  may 

require  of  the  time  allotted]  to  me  under 

the  order. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr 
thank  the  distinguished 
very  much. 


President,    I 
niajority  whip 


THE    ROLE    OP   THE    U.I  5.    INTELU- 
GENCE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  jommunity  is 
one  of  the  most  important  t  nd,  due  to  its 
nature,  least  known  aspect  i  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Here  is  an  arm  ol  our  Govern- 
ment that  consumes  by  rough  esitmate 


some  $6  billion  a  year  and 


000  people.  And  yet,  it  is  essentially  free 


from  public  inspection  or 
restraint 
It  is  time  that  there  be  a 


cussion   of   intelligence   collection   and 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  remirks  are  made 
with  the  Intent  of  provoling  just  this 
kind  of  urgently  needed  iiispection  and 
restraint  for  the  intelligenc  e  community. 
I  hope  that  others  in  the  S(  nate  will  join 
with  me  in  exploring  how  ntelligence  is 
collected,  evaluated,  disse  ninated,  and 
how  intelligence  operatiors  are  gener 
ated.  None  of  what  I  will  si  ly  is  based  on 
classified  information.  I  hi.ve  no  unique 
sources.  Everything  is  available  in  pre 
viously  published  materials 

The  need  for  accurate  Inl  elligence  Is  as 
old  as  the  origins  of  warfare 
modern  age,  however, 
erected  bsirriers  to  the  fr^e  flow  of  in 
formation  and  thus  have  fa  reed  potential 
adversaries  to  obtain  data 
means  they  could  for  their 
tection.  Modern  technologic  has  height- 
ened the  need  for  Intelligiice  by  creat 
ing  fears  that  technological  break- 
thi-oughs  might  adversely  i  Sect  national 
security. 

In  reaction  to  this  secrecy,  nations 
have  formed  Intelligence  institutions. 
They  exist  in  nations  of  w  dely  different 
political  and  economic  pi  llosophies,  in 
developing  countries  and  advanced  in- 
dustrialized states. 

Once  such  an  intelligenc  i  organization 
is  formed,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  it 
to  maximum  use  by  asslgnl  ig  it  activities 
that  would  not  easily  or  un  obtrusively  be 
done  by  an  official  Government  depart- 
ment. It  is  an  easy  and  eveij  natural  step, 
given  the  existing  organizaiions,  that  in 
telllgence  collection  soon  expands  into 
other  activities. 

THE    1947    NATIONAL  SECfrUTY   ACT 
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of  correlating,  evaluating,  and  dissemi- 
nating intelligence;  of  providing  services 
of  "common  concern";  and  of  perform- 
ing "such  other  fimctions  and  duties  re- 
lated to  intelligence  affecting  the  na- 
tional secxirity  as  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 
The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
DCI,  was  given  access  to  the  intelligence 
of  other  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments, but  was  not  provided  police, 
subpena,  law-enforcement  or  internal 
security  powers. 

CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY    ACT    OF    1949 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  filled  out  some  important  bu- 
reaucratic privileges  for  the  CIA.  It  al- 
lowed the  Agency  to  engage  in  contracts, 
hire  and  fire  without  regard  to  the  Civil 
Service,  protect  information  about  it- 
self, bypass  normal  expenditure  require- 
ments, provide  for  travel  and  allowances 
outside  of  the  United  States,  permit  the 
entry  of  certain  aliens,  and  transfer 
funds  between  Government  departments 
for  Agency  use. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  original  wording  of  both  acts  that 
the  CIA  was  established  to  perform  a 
clearinghouse  function  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  flow  of  intelligence. 

In  succeeding  years,  however,  the 
functions  of  the  CIA  have  been  greatly 
expanded,  based  on  an  interpretation  of 
the  1947  National  Security  Act,  section 
102(d)  (4)  and  (5). 

The  means  for  expanding  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  CIA  was 
a  series  of  National  Security  Council  In- 
telligence Directives  known  as  NSCID's. 
At  least  one  of  these,  NSCID  10/2,  has 
been  referred  to  in  public  sources.  Ap- 
parently this  particular  NSCID  first  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  covert  opera- 
tions. 

The  justification  for  these  interpre- 
tations of  the  National  Security  Act 
comes  as  a  result  of  rather  ambiguous 
and  open-ended  language  in  section  (d) 
(4)  and  (5).  These  sections  state  that 
the  CIA,  under  the  direction  of  the  NSC, 
has  the  duty  to  "perform  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  existing  intelligence  agencies 
such  additional  services  of  common  con- 
cern as  the  National  Security  Council 
determines  can  be  more  eflBciently  ac- 
complished centrally"  and  to  "perform 
such  other  functions  and  duties  related 
to  Intelligence  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity as  the  National  Security  Coimcil 
may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

Two  points  should  be  noted  about  this 
language.  First,  the  phrase  "other  fvmc- 
tions  and  duties"  is  linked  to  the  word 
"intelligence"  and  as  such  does  not  ap- 
pear to  permit  cloak-and-dagger  ts^pe 
activities  imless  the  definition  of  in- 
telligence" is  stretched  a  great  deal. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  any  inter- 
pretation of  this  section  not  based  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "intelligence"  as 
then  understood,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

Second,  the  controlling  time  element 
in  this  law  is  stated  as  "from  time  to 
time."  In  common  use  then  as  well  as 
now,  from  time  to  time  means  something 
less  frequent  than  day  to  day,  and  cannot 
in  good  conscience  be  defined  as  estab- 
lishing a  policy  in  force  continuously. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  any  interprs- 


tations  of  this  law  that  permit  activities 
of  a  permanent  or  even  extended  nature 
would  also  be  contrary  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

These  two  points  are  Important,  be- 
cause the  role  of  the  CIA  and  other  In- 
telligence organizations  has  evolved  into 
something  much  different  than  Congress 
intended. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here  the 
types  of  activities  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  engages  in  overseas.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  upon  direction,  they 
carry  out  clandestine  projects  of  many 
different  kinds  ranging  from  support  of 
friendly  organizations  to  specific  acts  of 
sabotage.  They  can  call  upon  resources 
anywhere  in  the  world  including  those 
seemingly  legitimate  companies  formed 
by  the  CIA  to  supply  transportation  or 
other  services.  Close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  puts  additional 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

THE   "SPILL-OVER   EFFECT" 

Leaving  aside  for  a  minute  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  such  foreign  opera- 
tions, another  equally  important  point 
must  be  addressed.  Not  all  the  undesir- 
able consequences  of  these  operations 
need  be  strictly  international.  There  are 
domestic  ramifications  as  well. 

While  each  foreign  operation  may  be 
harmless  in  itself,  the  cumulative  impact 
of  years  of  such  activity  might  have  dis- 
turbing implications  domestically.  I  call 
this  the  "spill-over  effect." 

For  example,  what  happens  to  men  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  CIA  operations 
overseas  when  they  retire  or  are  forced 
to  seek  new  employment?  They  cannot 
tell  about  their  prior  employment.  They 
cannot  give  references  with  any  specifics. 
They  may  not  have  any  skills  that  are 
useful  to  the  business  world  or  Govern- 
ment. Good  jobs  could  be  hard  to  come 
by. 

As  a  result,  these  men  might  return  to 
the  profession  they  know  so  well.  They 
might  turn  their  skills  to  use  her#  at 
home.  This  could  range  from  engaging  in 
political  subterfuge  to  exploitation  of 
their  skills  by  organized  crime,  or  en- 
gaging in  Watergate  type  activity  to 
downgrade  our  own  Democratic  system. 

The  intelligence  community  would  not 
be  directly  involved.  But  the  indirect 
linkage  is  still  there. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  technical 
devices  invented  to  acquire  intelligence 
by  covert  means.  These  listening  devices 
and  other  exotic  pieces  of  equipment  will 
eventually  become  available  domestically 
for  use  by  unscrupulous  elements. 

Another  "spill-over"  occurs  when  in- 
telligence agencies  make  contact  with 
domestic  organizations  in  an  apparently 
harmless  search  for  information.  Though 
it  might  not  happen  with  any  frequency, 
private  business  concerns  could  exploit 
these  channels  of  communication  for 
their  own  use,  or  conversely  the  intelli- 
gence community  hight  some  day  seek  to 
influence  these  same  domestic  firms. 

The  operations  of  numerous  front  or- 
ganizations that  pose  as  legitimate  en- 
terprises, but  really  provide  support  for 
intelligence  operations  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  "spill-over"  effect.  It  may 
be  that  other  businesses  simply  do  not 


know  that  when  they  contract  with  the 
"Big  Eagle"  airline,  or  some  such  name, 
they  are  in  reality  dealing  with  an 
intelligence  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

There  is  also  a  moral  consideration  to 
ponder.  When  our  Government  decider 
to  carry  out  an  intelligence  operation  in 
some  foreign  country,  it  establishes  a 
pattern  of  thought  which,  over  time, 
could  lead  to  similar  decisions  being  con- 
sidered for  use  in  the  United  States. 
When  operations  become  easy  due  to 
available  resources  and  committed  per- 
sonnel, it  is  only  a  moral  constraint  that 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  overseas  capa- 
bilities to  the  United  States.  And  as  we  all 
know,  moral  scruples  may  change  as  time 
goes  by. 

The  intelligence  community  also  con- 
trols the  data  on  which  the  national  de- 
fense budget  is  justified.  Intelligence 
drives  the  defense  budget.  If  there  is 
political  pressure  brought  to  bear  or  a 
distorted  view  of  world  affairs  fostered 
so  that  assessments  of  enemy  intentions 
and  capabilities  are  readjusted,  then  the 
national  defense  will  suffer.  We  will  pay 
more  for  less  real  defense. 

And  finally  there  is  the  question  of  the 
ominous  effect  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  agencies  and  the  in- 
telligence community.  The  intelligence 
budget  is  hidden  in  other  Government 
accounts.  Appropriations  are  moved  back 
and  forth.  Intelligence  slots  are  opened 
in  many  Government  agencies  and  fre- 
quently forgotten  after  years  go  by.  Liai- 
son personnel  work  their  way  into  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  Government, 
industry,  and  the  academic  world. 

These  indirect  domestic  consequences 
of  intelligence  operations  may  be  even 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  embarrass- 
ment of  former  operational  disasters 
combined. 

COMPOSITION  or  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMtTNITY 

The  intelligence  business  is  a  com- 
munity. There  are  nine  organizations  in- 
volved including  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Intelligence  and 
Reports  Bureau  of  the  State  Department, 
and  the  intelligence  components  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  On  occasion, 
other  Government  agencies  might  be- 
come involved.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  a  representa- 
tive on  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board— 
USIB.  The  Attorney  General  has  a  post 
on  the  National  Security  Council  In- 
telligence Committee  and  at  times  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  played  a 
role  in  intelligence  matters. 

^The  President's  reorganization  of  the 
intelligence  community  on  November  5. 
1971,  reflected  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  the  community  was  operat- 
ing. Improvements  were  suggested  to  en- 
hance the  leadership  role  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  consolidate  re- 
dundant operations,  and  provide  better 
overall  guidance  from  a  policy  level. 

These  were  sound  steps  but,  in  my 
opinion,  far  too  weak.  They  did  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  widespread  autonomy 
that  still  exists  in  budgetary  and  oper- 
ational matters.  As  with  any  normal 
bureaucracy,  the  intelligence  community 
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has  been  bogged  down  In  Jurisdictional 
disputes,  and  the  resulting  competition 
for  funds.  Although  some  cuts  have  been 
made  in  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  basic  criticisms  remain. 


broadened  by  secret  IntTpretive  direc- 
tives never  seen  by  Cong  "ess. 

In  a  typical  bureaucrat  c  ploy,  the  Indi- 
vidual intelligence  orgat  Izations  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  P)rce  have  con- 


After  considering  the  avaUable  facts,    tinued  even  after  the  coiiposite  Defense    is  that  changing  Umes  dem  and' chanKine 
I  believe  that  sizable  cuts  still  can  be    Intelligence   Aeencv   wai    formed.   The     attitndM    niip  onm   r,of<,„»i    *,,*  *-.° 


made  in  the  budget  of  the  intelligence 
community  without  any  sacrifice  of  capa- 
bility— except  for  some  clandestine  oper- 
ations that  should  not  be  conducted  any- 
way. 

Before  I  offer  these  recommendations, 
however,  there  is  one  more  point  to  be 
made. 

CONTROL    OVER    INTELUGENCE 

Who  has  effective  control  over  the  in- 
telligence community?  By  law,  the  In- 
telligence agencies  and  departments  are 
controlled  by  the  National  Security 
Council.  But  what  happens  when  an  ad- 
ministration comes  along  that  down- 
grades the  role  of  the  NSC?  President 
Eisenhower  made  considerable  use  of 
the  NSC.  President  Kennedy  did  not.  pre- 
ferring to  rely  more  on  the  advice  of  close 
advisers. 

With  the  NSC  fluctuating  in  power,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  an  ongoing  Agency 
with  the  influence  of  the  CIA  might  be 
the  constant  factor. 

The  checks  against  this  happening 
rest  with  the  President,  his  Special  Assist- 
ant for  National  Secmity  Affairs,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  intelligence  community. 
The  President  is  too  far  removed.  His  na- 
tional security  adviser  is  usually  quite 
busy.  Congress  only  gives  a  quick  over- 
the-shoulder  look  at  the  Intelligence 
community.  In  effect,  therefore,  while 
there  are  controls,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  these  controls  to  erode  over  time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CUTBACKS 

In  view  of  the  problems  I  have  Just 
cited.  I  must  ask.  why  can  not  a  billion 
dollars  and  the  integrity  of  our  foreign 
policy  be  saved  by  selectively  cutting  back 
the  huge  intelligence  apparatus  now  in 
existence? 

Our  foreign  intelligence  operations 
have  brought  little,  but  embarrassment 
abroad  and  confusion  at  home.  In  the 
day  of  sophisticated  electronic  devices, 
we  need  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
eCQciency  and  indeed  the  justification  of 
some  of  our  intelligence  techniques,  par- 
ticulaily  involvement  in  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

One  element  of  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  has  gradually  switched  from 
collecting  intelligence  to  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign 
countries.  In  too  many  cases  we  are  sub- 
stituting clandestine  operations  for 
sound  foreign  policy. 

Furthermore,  due  to  tlie  "spill-over" 
effect,  these  operations  could  lead  to 
similar  domestic  operations  . 

The  U.S.  intelligence  community  can 
be  trimmed  by  retm-ning  to  the  basics 
of  Intelligence  and  the  concepts  put 
forward  In  the  1947  National  Security 
Act.  Analysis  and  coordination  should 
take  precedence  over  classical  cloak-and- 
dagger  operations  and  information  over 
espionage  type  programs. 

The  intelligence  commimity  has  ex- 
panded by  self-generated  requirements 
in  the  face  of  lax  executive  department 
controls.  The  basic  responsibilities  of  tlie 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  been 
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no  reason  to  believe  that  th  j  military  can 
separate  their  strong  confl  ct  of  interest 
in  the  weaponry  field  from  the  intelli- 
gence process. 
The  point  to  be  remembi  ired,  however. 


Intelligence  Agency  wa;  formed.  The 
National  Security  Agency  has  grown  Into 
a  giant  operation  that  c<  nsumes  endless 
man-hours  and  dollars  ii  i  activities  that 
are  sometimes  futile. 

It  is  time  that  order  i  le  bx-ought  into 
the  Intelligence  community.  First,  the 
strategic  Intelligence  elements  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  F  Dree  should  be 
disbanded. 

Second,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  should  be  cut  bac  c  by  10  percent. 

Third,  the  National  £  eciu-ity  Agency 
should  be  placed  under  civilian  control 
and  cut  back  by  20  perce  it. 

Fourth,  the  Directorat ;  of  Operations 
of  the  Central  Intell  gence  Agency 
should  be  reduced  by  at  east  40  percent 
to  reflect  the  deemph  isized  role  of 
human  resources  as  op  josed  to  tech- 
nical collection  technlqi  les.  Too  many 
espionage  type  operati<  ns  provide  no 
useful  intelligence. 

Fifth.  Congress  shouH  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Intelligence  Dversight  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  provide  funds 
for  an  adequate  fulltimi  staff,  and  re- 
quire periodic  reports  fr«  m  the  40  com- 
mittees regarding  the  p)tentlal  impact 
on  national  security  of  covert  opera- 
tions, including  damag;  reports  and 
postmortems.  Regular  1  inished  intelli- 
gence products  should  pe  provided  to 
the  oversight  committ«s,  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  aid  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  on  a  regular  basis. 

Although  the  full  amcunt  of  the  an- 
nual intelligence  budget  has  never  been 
confirmed  in  public,  mosi  estimates  have 
been  in  the  $4  to  $6  bil  ion  range  with 
some  as  high  as  $8  billi(  n.  I  think  that 
the  $6  billion  figure  is  most  probably 
correct.  The  combined  effect  of  my 
recommendations  could  -esult  in  a  sav- 
ings of  from  $500  millic  n  to  $1  billion, 
depending  on  the  exa(t  size  of  that 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  what  1 1  ave  said  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  I  am  phil- 
osophically opposed  to  laving  a  first- 
rate  intelligence  capabili  y.  Actually,  In- 
telligences that  allows  u ;  to  know  what 
kind  of  military  power  is  leing  developed 
by  our  potential  militar '  adversaries  is 
critically  important.  ]  urthermore,  I 
know  there  are  many  dedicated  people 
in  the  intelligence  comn  unity  and  that 
they  have  served  with  tl  e  best  interests 
of  our  counti-y  at  heart. 

On  several  occasions,  I  iiave  noted  that 
it  is  a  healthy  situation  t  >  have  an  inde- 
pendent intelligence  ager  cy  like  the  CIA, 
which  is  not  involved  a  the  weapons 
business,  in  order  to  prec  ude  biases  from 
intelligence  estimates.  Tl  le  CIA  has  per- 
formed this  obligation  w€  1. 

Furthermore,  I  think  1  tiat  it  is  critical 
tliat  the  CIA  remain  tl:  e  principal  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligence estimates.  Any  m  )ve  to  place  the 
DIA  or  military  service  3  in  charge  of 
estimating  the  threat  ( n  an  exclusive 
basis,  as  suggested  by  a  ecent  ai'ticle  in 
Army  magazine  by  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  O. 
Graham  should  be  resist  d.  There  still  Is 


attitudes.  Our  own  natldnal  interests 
have  been  modified  since  the  1950's.  It 
is  time  to  bring  our  intelligence  appa- 
ratus into  line  with  oiu:  owtlook  of  the 
world  in  the  1970's. 

Although  estimates  of  tie  budgets  of 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  depart- 
ments must  be  necessarily  vague,  I  have 
compiled  the  following  f  giires  repre- 
senting personnel  Involvel  and  yearly 
budgets.  These  figures  are  not  without 
error.  They  are,  however,  Ir  the  ballpark. 

I  call  on  the  new  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  make  the  i  total  budget 
figures  available  to  the  American  public. 
Budget  data  does  not  coiipromise  na- 
tional security  when  it  Isj  presented  in 
the  aggregate.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense budget,  for  example,  is  broken 
down  into  great  detail  for  t  he  public  and 
yet  it  constitutes  no  threa  ,  to  our  secu- 
rity. Why  can  not  the  sam^  be  done  with 
the  Intelligence  budget? 

There  would  be  no  security  problem 
by  telling  the  American  p  iblic  that  we 
are  spending  $4,  $5,  or  $8  bilUon  on  in- 
telligence each  year.  It  would  not  pro- 
vide any  clues  to  the  Sonet  Union  or 
Peoples  Republic  of  China]  that  they  do 
not  know  anyway. 

Until  such  accoimting  t  made,  only 
estimates  can  be  made  anc  by  their  na- 
ture these  estimates  are  In  lerently  vari- 
able. Nonetheless,  the  fol  owing  Infor- 
mation appears  to  be  roughly  accurate: 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  BUDGET 
AND  MANPOWEJt 


Nama 


Budget 
Manp^wtr       (in  millions) 


CIA 15J000  $750 

NSA 20  000  1,000 

DIA 5  016  105 

Arnny 38  500  770 

Navy IQ  000  775 

Air  Force 60  000  2,800 

Stated.  &R.) 335  8 

FBI,  AEC,  Treasury (i)  (i) 

Total m 


>  Not  available. 

This  clearly  points  out  [that  the  CIA 
is  smaller  than  several  oth  ;r  intelligence 
organizations  both  in  manpower  and 
money.  These  figures  do  no  t  reflect,  how- 
ever, the  coordination  tin  it  is  involved 
from  one  organization  to  another.  The 
Air  Force,  for  example,  supplies  the 
launch  boosters  and  satellites  for  the 
highly  successful  reconn;  lissance  pro- 
gram and  this  Is  one  reaso  i  its  budget  is 
so  high.  Pi-esident  Johnson  once  re- 
marked that  the  photogra]  )hs  he  had  of 
the  Soviet  Union  were  wor  ih  billions. 

The  President's  reorganization  of  the 
intelligence  commimity  in  :  971  was  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr. 
Schlesinger,  who  helped  ai  ithor  that  re- 
organization, apparently  is  cai-rying 
tlu'ough  with  the  orlgina!  plans.  I  ap- 
plaud the  initiative  of  the  President  and 
Director  Schlesinger  in  thj ;. 

Overall,  U.S.  Intelligence  must  remain 
a  strong  element  In  our  defense  posture. 
It  Is  essential  to  have  proijipt  and  accu- 
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rate  Information  about  the  action  and  in- 
tentions of  potential  adversaries.  No 
American  wants  to  be  caught  by  sur- 
prise. This  should  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  allowing  the  Intelli- 
gence community  to  continue  without 
proper  restraint  and  oversight.  It  is  a 
role  that  Congress  must  become  more 
Involved  in.  If  money  can  be  saved  and 
the  intelligence  flow  improved,  then  firm 
steps  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  any  spe- 
cial Information  on  this  subject.  There 
are  many  aspects  that  remain  unknown. 
I  welcome  any  suggestions  that  might 
help  clarify  the  role  and  responsibilities 
of  the  intelligence  commimity.  This  is  a 
subject  that  must  be  taken  seriously.  But 
the  very  Importance  of  It  also  demands 
that  we  begin  to  talk  about  and  analyze 
the  proper  role  for  U.S.  Intelligence.  For 
too  long  Congress  has  looked  the  other 
way. 
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THE  BIG  SEX  DISCRIMINATION:  AT 
THE  TOP  IN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  for  equal  opportunity  for  both  sexes 
Is  overwhelming.  And  it  is  widely  ac- 
cepted. 

But  in  one  vital  phase  of  American  life 
discrimination  against  women  is  clear, 
emphatic,  and  cruel.  That  phase  of 
American  life  is  right  at  the  quintessence 
of  the  American  dream. 

Throughout  our  history  success  In 
American  business  has  been  a  prime  so- 
cial standard  for  judging  worth.  We  may 
or  may  not  enrich  our  scientists,  artists, 
statesmen,  piiilosophers,  but  we  do  with- 
out fail  enrich  our  successful  business- 
men. 

The  current  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
carries  an  article  on  women  in  business. 
And  it  Is  enough  to  enrage  anyone — male 
or  female  who  believes  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

If  there  is  proof  anywhere  that  women 
do  not  get  a  fair  shake,  this  article  pro- 
vides what  to  me  is  the  most  convincing. 

Fortune  selected  a  simple  criteria  of 
success  in  big  business.  They  took  the 
1,000  largest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try. They  consulted  the  files  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  that 
require  the  names  and  salaries  of  the 
three  highest  paid  executives  of  each 
corporation  provided  they  earned  at  least 
$30,000  a  year,  and  the  name  and  com- 
pensation of  any  director  making  more 
than  $30,000  per  year  from  the  corpora- 
tion. 

They  found  some  6,500  corporate  of- 
ficers on  this  list  of  those  best  paid  ex- 
ecutives. And  how  many  were  women? 
K^T^"  ^^^  one-third  or  about 
AOOO?  If  so  you  guessed  wrong.  It  was 

«ftAf-^°°  ^°"  ^®^  one-tenth  or  about 
n«-  1,  ".*'"f  ?''"°"^  ^^^^-  You  guess  one 
wie-hundredths  or  a  bare  1-percent?  No. 
You  are  stiU  wrong.  It  was  worse  than 

A  bare  11  of  the  6,500  corporate  of- 
ficers or  less  than  1  out  of  600  were 
v.'omen. 

„„^^"  ^f^sident  this  is  not  only  cruelly 
unfair,  it  is  stupid.  We  are  wasting  half 
or  the  ability  and  Intelligence  of  this 
country  by  not  using  it. 
cxut ^72*— Part  8 


Women  can  be  every  bit  as  good  busi- 
ness managers  and  executives  as  men. 
Other  countries  do  better.  In  Israel,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  In  the  world,  a  wom- 
an— Golda  Meir. 

In  India,  the  skillful  and  wise  Prime 
Minister  is  another  astonishingly  able 
person,  a  woman.  Indira  Ghandl. 

In  Russia,  a  large  proportion  of  doc- 
tors, engineers,  scientists  are  women.  In 
this  country  women  are  pitifully  under- 
represented  in  all  of  these  great  profes- 
sions. 

Recently  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers released  a  useful  study  on  the 
economic  status  of  women.  They  found 
that  women  made  up  40  percent  of  the 
work  force.  They  do  almost  all  the  typing, 
much  of  the  clerking,  bookkeeping, 
teaching  and  waiting  on  tables,  but  at 
the  top  in  American  business,  the  door  Is 
tightly  shut. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  those  11  remarkable  women  who 
are  listed  as  the  only  members  of  their 
sex  to  have  reached  top  positions  among 
the  6,500  men  in  American  big  business. 

Almost  all  of  those  women  came  to 
their  position  of  power  and  distinction, 
because  they  were  married  to  the  boss 
or  the  daughter  of  the  boss  or  both,  or 
were  cofounders  of  the  corporation  along 
with  their  husband. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  for  a  women 
to  work  her  way  to  the  top  of  a  modem 
corporation  she  has  to  be  better  than  a 
man.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  vast  under- 
statement. For  a  woman  to  work  her  way 
to  the  top  she  must  be  some  kind  of 
rare  genius.  Consider:  Only  2  of  the  11 
women  who  are  among  the  6,500  top 
corporation  ofQcers  were  able  to  work 
their  way  up  to  It.  They  are  Catherine 
Cleary,  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Trust 
Corp..  and  Stella  RusseU,  of  Norton  Si- 
mon. 

Mr.  President,  look  around  this  Cham- 
ber. We  have  100  men  in  this  body  that 
some  still  consider  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  In  the  world  and  no  women, 
none,  not  one.  Women  occupy  none  of 
the  Cabinet  offices,  none  sit  now  or  ever 
has  set  on  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
American  Government  has  done  very 
badly  indeed  by  women.  But  the  great 
power  wielded  by  big  business  also  vir- 
tually excludes  women,  and  that  is  bad 
for  big  business.  It  Is  bad  for  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  bad  for  our  society  as  well  as 
being  bad  for  men  £is  well  as  women. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
how  very  proud  I  am  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cleary,  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  First  Wis- 
consin Trust  Co.  Mrs.  Cleary  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  She 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School  where  she  was  No.  1 
in  her  class.  And  incidentally  she  is  the 
only  one  of  these  11  successful  women  to 
hold  an  advanced  degree.  She  has  shaiply 
improved  the  earnings  of  the  company 
she  heads.  She  is  also  r  director  of  A.T. 
&  T.,  General  Motors,  Kraftco  and 
Northwest  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
She  has  been  a  great  force  for  good  in 
Milwaukee  and  in  our  State  in  many 
ways,  but  perhaps  most  significantly  in 
fighting  successfully  to  provide  more 
high-level  jobs  witRi  authority  and  signif- 
icance for  able  women  in  her  company. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
tune article,  page  87,  by  Wyndham  Rob- 
ertson on  the  10  highest  ranking  women 
in  business  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  10  Highest-Rankino  WOICKN  IN  Bic 

Business 
(By  Wyndham  Robertson) 

If  women  make  up  almost  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
says  they  do,  then,  one  wonders,  where  in 
blazes  are  they?  According  to  the  1873  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  they  are  typ- 
ing (12  percent),  cooking  and  cleaning  at 
working  in  private  homes  (6  percent),  clerk- 
ing in  stores  (5  percent),  keeping  books  (4 
percent),  teaching  elementary  school  (4  per- 
cent), and  waiting  on  Ubles  (3  percent). 
Smaller  percentages  work  at  a  host  of  other 
Jobs,  most  of  which  don't  lead  to  anything 

bigger.  In  Jobs  where  vUlbillty  is  greatest 

i.e.,  in  corporate  management — women  are 
seldom  seen. 

According  to  the  figures  in  the  Economic 
Report,  which  were  taken  from  the  1970 
Census,  only  about  3  percent  of  all  women  in 
the  labor  force  were  "managers  and  adminis- 
trators." In  those  Jobs,  men  outnumbered 
them  by  more  than  five  to  one,  a  ratio  that 
has  Improved  only  slightly  since  1950.  And  far 
rarer,  even,  than  the  male  registered  nurse  la 
the  woman  who  has  made  it  to  a  very  high 
position  in  a  large  American  corporation.  At 
that  alUtude,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
Portune.  men  outnimiber  women  by  about 
600  to  one. 

Many  recent  attempte  to  single  out  busi- 
nesswomen have  been  rather  impressionistic, 
yielding  up  lists  of  women  whose  executive 
titles  are  more  Important  than  their  func- 
tions and  women  directors  with  no  operat- 
ing responsibilities.  To  apply  a  rigorous  set 
of  standards.  Fortune  surveyed  the  compa- 
nles  in  its  1972  directory  of  large  American 
corporations— the  1.000  largest  industrial 
companies  and  the  fifty  largest  in  each  of 
sU  non-industrial  businesses.  Of  the  1300 
companies,  some  1,220  were  required  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  file 
proxy  statements  last  year  and  to  provide 
certain  information  about  payments  made  to 
officers  and  directors  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  (I.e..  calendar  1971  or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  m  1972).  Specifically,  the  com- 
panies  were  required  to  list  the  names  and 
salaries  of  the  three  highest-paid  officers  of 
the  company,  provided  they  earned  more  than 
$30,000  each,  and  to  report  on  any  director 
earning  over  $30,000.  Of  some  6,500  officers 
and  directors  whose  names  showed  up,  only 
eleven  were  women. 

The  list  of  eleven  names  leaves  out  some 
important  businesswomen  whose  companies 
are  not  Included  In  the  directory— the  most 
obvious  omission  being  Mary  WeUs  La^^Tence 
chairman  of  VPells.  Rich,  Greene  and  thought 
to  be  the  highest-paid  woman  in  American 
business  (at  $384,000  last  year) .  Ten  of  the 
women  who  made  the  list  are  pictured  on 
these  pages.  The  eleventh  is  Rose  Cook  Small 
vice  president  of  Bluebird  Inc.,  a  Phlladel-' 
phla  meatpacking  concern  run  by  her  son 
A  company  spokesman  said  she  did  not  want 
to  be  Interviewed.  When  Mrs.  Small  could 
not  be  reached  through  the  company's 
switchboard,  an  employee  explained  that  "she 
spends  the  winter  months  In  Florida." 

IT  HELPS  TO  OWN  STOCK 

The  other  ten  are  highly  capable  and  hard- 
working executives.  Most  of  them  began  their 
careers  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  and — with 
only  two  exceptions — were  helped  along  by 
a  famUy  connection,  by  marriage,  or  by  the 
fact  that  they  helped  to  create  the  organl- 
r.ation8  they  now  preside  over.  In  short,  most 
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of  them  did  not  have  to  deal  with  at  least 
two  problems  that  have  over  the  years  held 
back  even  the  most  able  and  qualified  wom- 
en :  they  did  not  start  out  In  their  companies 
in  jobs  with  limited  futures,  and  they  did 
not  have  to  work  their  way  through  a  cor- 
porate hierarchy  that  discriminated  against 
them. 

Three  were  cofounders  of  corporations,  to- 
gether with  their  husbands.  They  are  Olive 
Ann  Beech,  chairman  of  Beech  Aircraft:  Ruth 
Handler,  president  of  Mattel;  and  Vera  Neu- 
mann, president  of  the  Vera  Companies,  now 
a  subsidiary  of  Manhattan  Industries.  A 
fourth,  Tlllle  Lewis,  founded,  virtually  single- 
handedly,  a  tomato-canning  company  that  is 
now  a  subsidiary  of  Ogden  Corp. 

Four  others  are  members  of  families  own- 
ing big  blocks  of  stock  in  the  companies 
where  they  work.  Dorothy  Chandler,  director 
and  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  In  Los  Angeles,  and  Katberlne 
Graham,  the  president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.,  are  two  of  the  most  powerful  figures 
in  publishing.  Bernlce  Lavln,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Alberto-Culver,  is  married  to 
Leonard  Lavln,  president  of  the  company  and 
the  owner  of  28  percent  of  Its  stock.  Mala 
Rubinstein,  an  executive  vice  president  of 
Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  is  the  late  Mrs. 
Rubinstein's  niece. 

None  of  these  women,  obviously,  has  to 
work,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  wouldn't 
have— or  wouldn't  have  had  careers — without 
the  family  tle-ln.  Yet  each  of  them  plays  an 
effective  and  Important  role  within  her  cor- 
poration— an  Impressive  bit  of  evidence  that 
other  female  executive  talent  is  going  to 
waste. 

The  only  women  who  made  It  to  the  top 
the  way  most  men  do — i.e.,  by  moving  up  in 
an  existing  corporate  hierarchy  without  fam- 
ily sponsorship — are  Stella  Russell  and 
Catherine  Cleary.  Mrs.  Russell  Is  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Norton  Simon,  and  Miss 
Cleary  Is  president  of  First  Wisconsin  Trust 
Co.  The  trust  company  is  owned  by  a  bank- 
holding  company.  First  Wisconsin  Bank- 
shares,  of  which  Miss  Cleary  is  a  director. 

STTCCESSFTTL  AT  MARRIAGE,  TOO 

Most  Of  the  women  were  able  to  combine 
careers  with  faunllles.  Six  of  them  are  mar- 
ried, and  three  are  widows.  Seven  of  those 
nine  are  mothers.  The  tenth,  Catherine 
Cleary,  has  never  been  married.  For  the  nine 
who  married,  careers  apparently  did  not 
prove  Incompatible  with  husbands;  only 
TilUe  Lewis  has  ever  been  divorced  (from  a 
msoi  she  married  in  her  teens).  She's  been 
happily  remarried  since  1948. 

The  average  age  of  the  ten  is  sixty,  and 
the  average  salary.  $76,700.  Only  Miss  Cleary 
and  Mrs.  Graham  are  college  graduates,  both 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  (class  of  '37 
and  '38,  respectively) .  And  only  Miss  Cleary, 
the  standout  In  many  respects,  has  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  She  graduated,  first  in  her 
class,  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School. 

Only  one  of  the  ten  has  ever  had  to  deal 
with  a  situation  that  can  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  a  woman's  career — having  to  give  up 
her  Job  when  her  husband  is  transferred,  or, 
conversely,  having  to  pass  up  a  Job  oppor- 
tunity in  another  city  in  deference  to  her 
husband's  Job.  Seven  of  the  nine  married 
women  have  had  careers  with  the  same  com- 
pany as  their  husbands.  As  for  the  only 
single  woman.  Miss  Cleary 's  career  got  a  boost 
In  1953  when  she  was  offered,  and  was  able 
to  accept,  a  Job  In  Washington  as  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  (under  Ivy 
Baker  Priest) .  On  the  other  stand,  Stella  Rus- 
sel,  whose  husband  ts  an  executive  with  a  Los 
Angeles  truck-leasing  company,  says  she 
"didn't  even  consider"  going  to  New  York 
when  Norton  Simon  moved  Its  headquarters 
there  in  1970.  For  that  reason,  among  others, 
Mrs.  Russel's  Influence  In  the  company  Is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  before. 
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AN    ASSISTANT 
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there.  They  have  not  dev«  loped  a  sense  of 
their  own  potential."  Unllte  Mrs.  Graham 
she  Is  not  at  all  certain  tha ;  women  will  ever 
make  the  very  top  rank  in  more  than  token 
numbers. 

For  his  part,  Franklin  Murphy  declares 
that  he  Is  determined  to  b  ing  more  women 
onto  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  is  goinR 
to  Involve  himself  personally  in  the  recruit- 
ing— "to  demonstrate  to  uU  hands  that  i 
consider  it  Important."  Bu1  Murphy  has  ap- 
parently not  shucked  off  so  ne  of  those  social 
and  cultural  attitudes  Miss  Cleary  was  talk- 
ing about.  One  of  the  recru  itlng  problems  he 
foresees:  "The  ordinary  reporter  is  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  paper.  1  f  it's  a  forest  Are 
or  a  murder,  he  has  to  get  <  ut  of  bed  at  2:0o 
A.M.  .  .  .  There  are  just  t  whole  range  of 
activities  where  a  woman   s  endangered." 

MRS.    HANDLER   TAKl  S  A   HAND 

Another  Los  Angeles  busi  Qesswoman,  Ruth 
Handler,  offered  a  surprisln  ;  confession  from 
her  office  adjacent  to  the  R  iattel  toy  factory. 
"It  took  me  many  years  to  irork  up  the  cour- 
age to  speak  up  for  women  In  this  company 
I've  only  done  it  in  the  last  couple  of  years.'* 
Since  Mrs.  Handler  is  the  )resldent  of  Mat- 
tel, and  has  never  been  kiiown  for  timidity, 
this  requires  some  explanation.  She  explains: 
"If  you  hold  an  indivlduM  responsible  for 
getting  a  Job  done,  for  the  bottom  line,  then 
you  have  to  allow  him  t<  choose  his  own 
people."  Lately,  however,  Urs.  Handler  has 
been  more  Involved  in  deqlsions  about  pro- 
motions. A  whUe  back,  she  decided  that  "the 
female  touch  was  needed  lit  marketing  man- 
agement." Today  the  marketing  director  for 
dolls,  a  product  line  with  over  $100  million 
in  sales,  is  a  young  won  an  Mrs.  Handler 
steered  through  the  ranks.  "I  took  a  hand  in 
it,"  she  says.  "In  fact,  I  forced  it." 

Among  these  highly  su<cessful  business- 
women there  Is  general  agn  ement  that  wom- 
en's aspirations  are  still  far  too  low.  "Women 
may  get  to  the  top  of  the  beap  at  some  low 
level,  but  they  don't  try  t  >  move  up  to  the 
next  plateau,"  says  Tlllle  Lewis.  "Somehow 
they're  not  inspired.  Maybe  they  will  be,  now 
with  women's  lib.  That  pa  rt  of  women's  lib 
I  think  is  good!"  Mrs.  Lavln  has  observed  that 
some  of  the  thirty -odd  women  in  the  Al- 
berto-Culver sales  force  "do  much  better  than 
the  men."  But  she  finds  lot!  more  women  un- 
willing to  take  on  responsibility  and  unduly 
fearful  of  making  mistakes .  She  says,  "A  lot 
of  girls  want  to  be  secretar  es,  and  that's  It." 

THE  WRONG  KIND  Ol    TRAINING 

As  women's  prospects  In  business  improve, 
aspirations  may  rise  to  neet  them.  Just 
within  the  last  couple  of  y  sars  the  prospects 
have  Improved  dramatlcall  r,  in  part  because 
of  the  legal  assault  on  discrimination  (see 
"How  'Equal  Opportunity'  Turned  Into  Em- 
ployment Quotas,"  Fortune,  March).  Cor- 
porate recruiters  visiting  college  campuses 
in  search  of  future  managers  are  interview- 
ing qualified  men  and  women  for  the  same 
Jobs,  and  many  are  candidly  searching  for 
women  and  members  of  n  Inorlty  groups.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  hiring  intentions  of  ovei 
100  corporations  planning  1  o  recruit  on  cam- 
puses this  year  showed  tha  t  they  planned  to 
hire  19  percent  more  male  college  graduates 
this  year  than  last  year,  an  i  35  percent  more 
women. 

But  as  attitudes  change  women  will  con- 
tinue to  be  hampered  by  t  le  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  are  getting.  Lesi  than  a  third  of 
all  college  graduates  in  tlie  labor  force  are 
women.  And  many  of  the  se  female  gradu- 
ates are  in  teaching,  not  1  a  business.  Those 
companies  reporting  that  they  planned  to 
hire  35  percent  more  won  .en  expected  that 
almost  half  of  them  woul  i  be  women  who 
had  majored  In  either  accoi  ntlng  or  business. 
Yet  In  1971,  the  latest  yeai  for  which  figures 
are  available,  only  2.8  penent  of  all  women 
got  degrees  In  those  fields  i  as  compared  with 
22  percent  of  all  male  gra  duates) .  Business 
is  the  most  popular  slngls  major  for  men, 
but  for  women  the  most  ( ommon  Is  educa- 
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tlon  (36  percent  of  all  women  graduates,  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  men) . 

It  must  be  said  that  the  prospects  for  all 
those  new  teachers  are  not  especially  bright; 
elementary-school  enrollments,  which  rose 
rapidly  in  the  Fifties  and  the  first  half  of 
the  Sixties,  are  projected  to  drop  by  5  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1980.  Accordingly,  the 
proportion  of  education  majors  among 
women  graduates  has  fallen  ten  percentage 
points  in  ten  years.  But  the  switch  appears 
to  be  toward  the  social  sciences  rather  than 
business. 

At  the  graduate -school  level,  there  is  un- 
deniable evidence  that  more  women  have 
very  recently  been  choosing  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  has  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
men  In  business.  The  trend  Is  particularly 
striking  in  law  schools;  12  percent  of  all  law 
students  currently  enrolled  are  women 
(versus  less  than  4  percent  ten  years  ago 
and  only  4.5  percent  five  years  ago).  These 
women  have  not  necessarily  set  business 
careers  as  a  goal,  but  then  neither  did  many 
of  the  male  law  students  of  earlier  years 
who  now  find  themselves  in  the  upper  levels 
of  large  American  companies. 

Precise  enrollment  figures  for  graduate 
schools  of  business  administration  are  not 
available,  but  the  percentage  of  women  is 
rising  dramatically.  The  number  of  women 
taking  the  admissions  test  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  graduate 
study  In  business  has  risen  from  3.3  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  1966-67  school  year  to  an 
estimated  8  percent  dtuing  the  term  ended 
last  June.  Seven  percent  of  the  first -year 
students  at  Harvard  Business  School  are 
women  (versus  4  percent  of  the  class  of  1972) . 
Harvard,  It  should  be  remembered,  did  not 
even  accept  women  Into  its  two-year  M.B.A. 
program  until  the  fall  of  1963.  At  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
which  has  always  been  open  to  women  and 
has  made  efforts  recently  to  recruit  them, 
the  proportion  of  women  entering  fall 
classes  has  risen  from  5  percent  In  1968  to 
13  percent  last  September. 

STICKING    WITH    THE   JOB 

Because  women  are  far  more  apt  than  men 
to  drop  out  of  the  labor  force,  the  recruiters 
have  traditionally  viewed  them  as  more  of  a 
gamble.  In  this  respect,  one  of  the  most 
striking  trends  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  IncreEislng  percentage  of  mothers  who  are 
working  or  looking  for  work.  In  1960,  18.6 
percent  of  all  married  women  with  children 
under  six  were  in  the  labor  force;  by  last 
year  the  figure  had  risen  to  30.1  percent. 
And  last  year,  for  the  first  time  ever,  over 
half  of  all  married  women  with  children 
between  six  and  seventeen  were  in  the  labor 
force.  However,  highly  educated  women  are 
the  ones  who  most  frequently  quit  their  jobs 
durUig  the  rearing  of  preschool  children — 
and  they  are  presumably  the  women  whose 
chances  of  advancement  would  otherwise  bo 
greatest. 

SEPARATE    TABLES 

Despite  women's  efforts,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  supportive  rhetoric  from  business- 
men, some  rather  appalling  forms  of  dis- 
crimination remain.  For  example,  incredible 
as  It  may  seem,  the  Milwaukee  Estate  Plan- 
ning Council  has  never  seen  fit  to  open  its 
doors  to  women,  thereby  depriving  of  mem- 
bership Catherine  Cleary,  the  chief  executive 
Officer  of  the  largest  trust  company  in  Mil- 
waukee,  and  indeed  in  all  of  Wisconsin. 

Just  as  absurd  is  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  prestigious  Economic  Club  of  New  York 
to  permit  women  either  to  become  members 
or  to  be  invited  as  guests  to  Its  dinners. 
Which  feature  promtoent  speakers  from  gov- 
erument  and  Industry.  (Women  are  per- 
nutted  to  arrive  after  dinner  to  listen  to  the 
speeches,  though  even  then  they  may  not  sit 
at  the  table  with  theh-  business  colleagues. 
Last  year  the  female  president  of  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  firm  availed  herseU  of  that 
opportunity  to  hear  a  speech  by  the  Chair- 


man of  the  SEC.  While  she  sat  In  a  seques- 
tered section  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
ballroom  with  a  small  group  of  women  will- 
ing to  endure  the  insult,  one  of  her  employ- 
ees, a  trader,  sat  sipping  his  coffee  at  a  table 
for  members  and  guests.)  So  far.  New  York's 
business  leaders — the  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club — have  not  organized  to  strike 
the  policy  from  the  books. 

Women  entering  business  today  should 
recognize  that  subtle  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion will  not  be  easily  overcome,  and,  even 
more  important,  should  not  have  any  illu- 
sions that  being  both  a  businesswoman  and 
a  mother  is  easy.  Recently  Mrs.  Handler's 
husband,  Elliot,  who  is  chairmar  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Mattel,  was  asked  if 
he  ever  missed  coming  home  to  the  kind 
of  wife  who,  not  having  to  share  his  busi- 
ness problems,  could  cheer  him  up  after  a 
hard  day  at  the  office.  He  laughed  and  said 
that  when  he  and  Mrs.  Handler  got  home 
after  a  bad  day,  "We  Just  sit  and  look  at 
each  other  like  this."  Then  he  cupped  his 
chin  in  bis  hands,  and  took  on  a  glum  ex- 
pression. 

Mrs.  Handler,  far  more  Intense  than  her 
husband,  gave  a  different  description  of  her 
double  role.  "A  man  can  go  to  the  office  dur- 
ing the  day  and  be  tired  and  tense  and  up- 
tight. When  he  comes  home,  he  can  relax, 
withdraw  from  the  family  .  .  .  watch  a  foot- 
ball game.  A  woman  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances really  needs  to  be  with  her 
children.  .  .  .  She  has  to  shed  the  other  world 
and  be  the  homemaker  and  the  happy 
mother.  And  even  though  she  has  help,  she 
Btlll  has  to  worry  about  getting  the  food 
Into  the  bouse  and  on  the  table."  Then  she 
added,  in  a  rare  moment  of  introspection, 
"I've  had  almost  no  time  to  myself,  ever. 
Maybe  that's  good." 

DOTTBLE    STANDARDS 

In  the  past,  while  assuming  greater  re- 
sponsibility at  home  than  men,  women  have 
all  too  often  had  to  be  "twice  as  good"  as 
men  to  reach  the  same  level  in  business.  The 
unexceptional  woman,  unlike  the  unexcep- 
tional man,  never  seems  to  make  It.  Several 
years  ago  a  New  York  lawyer  sat  listening 
to  some  thoughtful  feminists  sound  off 
against  business,  and  when  the  session  was 
over,  he  summed  up  their  complaints  this 
way:  "Women  want  their  share  of  mediocre 
managers  at  the  top." 

From  the  business  manager's  point  of  view, 
the  proper  concern  Is  to  get  rid  of  the 
mediocrity,  period.  That  job  wUl  be  a  lot 
easier  as  more  qualified,  highly  motivated 
women  decide  they  are  willing  to  compete 
head-to-head  with  men  on  the  way  up.  Man- 
agers willing  to  encourage  that  sort  of  en- 
vironment wUl  surely  find  It  Is  worth  the 
extra  effort. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  REFUSES  TO 
TESTIFY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  open 
hearings  tomorrow  on  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  efforts  that  Con- 
gress has  imdertaken — to  delineate  the 
respective  war  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Extensive  hearings  on  war  powers 
legislation  were  held  during  the  92d 
Congress.  During  those  hearings,  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  were  considered.  Includ- 
ing a  suggestion  by  the  State  Depart- 


ment that  Congress  take  no  action  at  all. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  ignored  that 
advice  and  passed  the  Javits-Stennis- 
Eagleton  War  Powers  Act  on  April  13, 
1972,  by  a  68  to  16  vote. 

The  hearings  that  will  be  held  this 
week  were  scheduled  to  .update  the  exten- 
sive record  on  this  legislation  and  to  give 
the  administration  an  opportimity,  now 
that  a  Vietnam  cease-fire  a^eement  has 
been  signed,  to  reconsider  its  previous 
intransigent  position. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  have  held 
these  hearings  earlier  in  the  year,  but 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  requested 
that  his  appearance  be  delayed  until 
after  the  March  28  deadline  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  American  Forces  and  POWs 
from  Indochina.  The  Foreigr.  Relations 
Committee  has  now  been  Informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary's  schedule  will 
not  permit  him  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee on  one  of  the  3  days  set  aside  for 
hearings. 

In  opposing  any  form  of  war  powers 
legislation,  the  Department  of  State  has 
instead  ofifered  to  improve  consultation 
procedures  and  has  suggested  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  if  the  Secretary's  current 
reluctance  to  testify  is  any  indication, 
this  Improved  consultation  is  likely  to 
add  up  to  the  same  type  of  arrogant  con- 
descension that  has  characteilzed  this 
administrtaion's  relations  with  Congress 
for  the  past  4  years. 

We  are  told  that  Secretary  Rogers  has 
scheduling  problems — that  it  would  be 
Inconvenient  to  testify  this  week— or 
even  this  month.  What  the  Secretary  is 
really  saying  is  that  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  testify  so  long  as  trouble- 
some questions  are  being  asked  by  Con- 
gress about  the  President's  authority  to 
conduct  military  operations  over  Cam- 
bodia. 

On  March  28,  1973,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT,  requested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  furnish  Congress  with  the 
administration's  legal  justification  for  its 
Cambodian  bombing  policy.  To  date,  de- 
spite a  number  of  speeches  by  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  constant  requepts 
for  information  by  the  press,  the  State 
Department  has  managed  to  avoid  any 
comment  whatsoever  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  President's 
actions. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  silence 
on  Cambodia  may  finally  be  broken.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
soon  communicate  with  Congress  by  let- 
ter to  Senator  Fulbright — a  very  safe 
method  of  communicating  what  Is  likely 
to  be  an  unpopular  response. 

It  has  taken  almost  3  weeks  for  an 
administration  that  operates  on  the 
"loophole"  philosophy  of  government  to 
come  up  with  a  justification  for  our  mili- 
tary activity  in  Cambodia.  In  light  of  the 
rare  fluri-y  of  interest  In  tlie  State  E>e- 
partment's  response  to  an  Issue,  I  can 
only  assume  that  the  prolonged  prepara- 
tion period  itself  is  a  strong  indictment 
of  the  administration's  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  In- 
dochina would  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere wherein  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  worked  together  to  cor- 
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rect  the  institutional  deficiencies  that  led 
us  into  Vietnam.  But  the  apparently 
characteristic  Presidential  desire  to  pro- 
tect and  increase  the  White  House  power 
base  is  obviously  stronger  than  the  desire 
to  reconcile  our  differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  pair  of  excellent  articles  en- 
titled "Who  Has  the  Power  To  Make 
War,"  by  Merlo  J.  Piisey  which  appeared 
in  the  April  9  and  10  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Who  Has  the  Power  To  Make  Wak? 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

The  biggest  question  remaining  about  the 
United  States'  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is 
whether  it  will  bring  an  end  of  presidential 
wars.  At  the  moment,  the  country  feels  a 
profound  sense  of  relief  that  both  our  troops 
and  our  prisoners  of  war  are  home  at  last. 
The  rejoicing  over  this  successful  liquida- 
tion of  our  traumatic  venture  Is  dampened, 
however,  by  the  absence  of  any  safeguards 
against  a  recurrence. 

The  tidal  wave  of  public  opinion  which 
finally  brought  the  war  to  a  close  had  two 
basic  objectives:  (1)  to  end  the  useless 
blood-letting  In  Vietnam;  (2)  to  close  the 
gaping  loophole  In  our  government  system 
which  has  allowed  the  President  to  commit 
the  nation  to  war  without  the  approval  of 
Congress.  The  second  objective  Is  still  far 
from  being  accomplished. 

The  disappointments  that  are  now  coming 
to  the  surface  are  largely  a  result  of  the 
President's  unwillingness  to  let  go  of  one- 
man  war-making  power.  Not  only  has  the  ad- 
ministration continued  the  bombing  In 
Cambodia,  after  the  last  vestige  of  pretense 
that  it  was  related  to  the  safety  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  had  been  removed;  In  his  speech 
recently  the  President  also  seemed  to 
threaten  a  resumption  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  if  Hanoi  falls  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  ceasefire.  Despite  the  o£Bcial  explana- 
tion that  the  military  Is  merely  trying  to 
clean  up  a  "lingering  corner  of  the  war,"  we 
have  here  the  possibility  of  new  wars  for 
which  the  Nixon  administration  would  be 
wholly  responsible. 

The  distinction  Is  not  an  arbitrary  one. 
So  long  as  the  President  was  liquidating  the 
war  which  bad  been  unconstitutionally 
started  by  bis  predecessors,  he  had  a  pow- 
erful argument  to  Justify  continued  mili- 
tary operations.  As  Commander-in-Chief  he 
has  a  solemn  obligation  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  war 
started  by  the  President  without  congres- 
sional authorization,  this  obligation  remains, 
as  the  corrective  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  recognizes.  But  when  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  the  President  has  no 
shadow  of  authority,  as  Senators  Javits, 
Mathlas  and  Hatfield  have  pointed  out,  to 
drop  bombs  in  Indochina. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  objective  mind 
that  the  request  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 
in  Cambodia  for  continued  American  bomb- 
ing until  a  cease-fire  is  reached  in  that  coun- 
try has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority.  To  say  that  the  President  Is 
free  to  engage  in  military  activities  In  an- 
other country  merely  on  the  request  of  Its 
leader  Is  to  argue  that  he  is  free  to  make 
war  at  his  own  discretion  regardless  of  how 
remote  our  Interests  in  the  outcome  may  be. 
This  crass  disregard  of  constitutional  lim- 
itations Is  stUTenlng  the  demand  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
war-powers  bill  at  the  present  session. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  Vietnam  It- 
self is  the  cure  for  presidential  war-making. 
The  country  has  learned  its  lesson,  It  Is 
said,  and  will  not  again  venture  upon  a  costly 
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PREsmENTiAL  War  Powers 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pi  isey) 
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decisions  and  to  arrest  the  evolution  toward 
tyranny. 

Undoubtedly  war-powers  legislation  would 
cause  the  White  House  some  Inconvenience. 
One-man  decisions  are  always  easier  than 
democratic  debate  and  justification  of  every 
step  taken  before  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple. But  this  Is  true  of  popular  government 
in  all  of  its  aspects.  It  Is  far  more  complex 
than  dictatorship  and  requires  a  much  great- 
er skill  for  the  shaping  and  application  of 
national  policies.  Human  experience  has  left 
no  doubt  among  free  peoples,  however,  as  to 
which  process  produces  the  best  results. 

The  present  posture  of  the  administration 
favors  a  sharing  of  the  war  power  in  theory 
while  denying  it  in  practice.  Secretary  Rogers 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: "There  are  few  significant  matters  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  presidential  order 
alone  .  .  .  the  fact  that  even  a  minor  skirmish 
could  lead  to  a  confrontation  of  the  major 
powers  and  raise  the  specter  of  nuclear 
war,  serves  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
appropriate  congressional  participation  In 
decisions  which  risk  Involving  the  United 
States  in  hostilities  .  .  .  We  must  be  sure 
that  such  decisions  [involving  war  or  the  risk 
of  war]  reflect  the  effective  exercise  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  responsibilities." 

Mr.  Rogers  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  spon- 
sors of  the  war-powers  bill  that  their  objec- 
tives "are  the  same  as  the  objectives  of  this 
administration."  He  offered  to  explore  with 
Congress  the  possibility  of  Improving  its  In- 
formation in  regard  to  issues  of  war  and 
pea  .e  and  to  talk  about  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  that  could  serve  as  a  consultative 
body  with  the  President.  These  suggestions 
have  more  recently  been  reiterated  by  the 
State  Department's  acting  legal  adviser, 
Charles  N.  Brower,  but  they  are  a  lame  re- 
sponse to  the  national  demand  for  a  check- 
rein  on  the  President's  power  to  make  war. 

The  administrations  negative  view  of  the 
problem  has  been  coupled  with  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  Javits  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  The  President  likes  the  flexibility 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  meaning- 
ful legislation  In  this  sphere  and  is  loath  to 
face  any  curtailment  of  his  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. H's  strategy  is  obviously  designed  to 
thwart  congressional  action  if  possible  or  to 
keep  the  legislation  Innocuous  If  Congress 
Insists  or.  some  action.  In  the  background 
is  an  unquestioned  threat  of  a  veto  if  any 
meaningful  war-powers  bill  is  passed. 

While  the  reluctance  of  all  Presidents  to 
be  restrained  can  be  readily  understood,  this 
attitude  involves  a  fundamental  inconsist- 
ency for  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
President's  strongest  bid  for  a  place  In  his- 
tory Is  as  a  man  of  peace.  It  is  the  subject 
that  he  loves  most  of  all  to  talk  about,  and 
he  has  made  enormous  contributions  to  a 
peaceful  world  by  his  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  his  reapprochements  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Why,  then,  should  he 
continue  to  chip  away  at  the  image  he  Is 
trying  to  build  for  history  by  refusing  to 
cooperate  in  the  restoration  of  the  war- 
making  power  to  Its  constitutional  dimen- 
sions and  by  continuing  to  function  under 
the  discredited   inherent-powers  theory? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  President 
is  trying  to  keep  all  the  power  to  make  war 
In  his  own  hands  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
national  security.  Regard  for  the  national 
security  and  the  public  welfare  is  precisely 
what  led  the  founding  fathers  to  fear  one- 
man  rule  In  this  sphere.  They  knew  that  a 
democracy  could  not  be  secure  with  its  power 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
t)  e  President  to  take  the  lead  in  righting 
the  imbalance  that  has  crept  into  our  sys- 
tem. But  he  could  at  least  cooperate  with 
the  constructive  effort  that  Congress  is  mak- 
ing. There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done, 
especially  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  administration 


would  merely  drop  the  pretense  that  the 
status  quo  is  satisfactory.  Secretary  Rogers 
shocked  the  Senate  by  arguing  for  continued 
reliance  on  the  present  arrangement  "that 
has  worked  so  well  for  he  most  part,  for  200 
years."  He  could  have  Intended  to  exempt 
Vietnam,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  In  any 
event  It  is  a  rather  frightening  description 
of  a  system  that  involved  the  country  in  use- 
less war  for  12  years,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
46.000  combat  deaths  and  303,000  wounded, 
without  the  sanction  of  our  national  policy- 
making body. 

However  benevolent  the  Intentions  of  any 
administration  in  power,  mere  drifting  along 
with  a  legal  vacuvun  which  produces  such 
results  is  a  dismal  outlook  for  a  dynamic 
democracy.  Fortunately  there  Is  an  alterna- 
tive, which  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
article  In  this  space. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway).  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS THURMOND.  SCOTT  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA,  GRIFFIN.  EAGLE- 
TON.  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, follo^v•ing  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:15  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:15 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Biden). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PROPOSED  TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DEIIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  message  is  £is  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  which 
I  am  today  proposing  to  the  Congress, 
calls  for  the  most  important  changes  in 
more  than  a  decade  in  Americe's  ap- 
proach to  world  trade. 

This  legislation  can  mean  more  and 
better  jobs  for  American  workers. 

It  can  help  American  consumers  get 
more  for  their  money. 

It  can  mean  expanding  trade  and  ex- 
panding prosperity,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  our  trading  partners  alike. 

Most  importantly,  these  proposals 
can  help  us  reduce  international  tensions 
and  strengthen  the  structure  of  peace. 

The  need  for  trade  reform  is  urgent. 
The  task  of  trade  reform  requires  an 
effective,  working  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  legislation  I  submit  today  has  been 
developed  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  it  envisions  continuing  co- 
operation after  It  is  enacted.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  examine  these  proposals  in 
a  spirit  of  constructive  partnership  and 
to  give  them  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 
This  legislation  would  help  us  to: 
— Negotiate    for    a    more    open    and 

equitable  world  trading  system: 
— Deal  effectively  with  rapid  increases 
in    imports   that   disrupt    domestic 
markets     and     displace     American 
workers; 
— Strengthen  our  ability  to  meet  im- 

fair  competitive  practices; 
— Manage  our  trade  policy  more  ef- 
ficiently and  use  it  more  effectively 
to  deal  with  special  needs  such  as 
our  balance  of  payments  and  infla- 
tion problems ;  and 
— Take  advantage  of  new  trade  oppor- 
tunities while  enhancing  the  con- 
tribution trade  can  make  to  the  de- 
velopment of  poorer  countries. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    STRDCTTTRE    OF   PEACE 

The  world  is  embarked  today  on  a 
profound  and  historic  movement  away 
from  confrontation  and  toward  negotia- 
tion in  resolving  international  differ- 
ences. Increasingly  in  recent  years,  coun- 
tries have  come  to  see  that  the  best  way 
of  advancing  their  own  interests  is  bv 
expanding  peaceful  contacts  with  other 
peoples.  We  have  thus  begun  to  erect  a 
durable  sti-ucture  of  peace  in  the  worl-i 
from  which  all  nations  can  benefit  and 
in  which  all  nations  have  a  stake. 

This  structure  of  peace  cannot  be 
strong,  however,  unless  it  encompasses 
international  economic  affairs.  Our 
progress  toward  world  peace  and  sta- 
ility  c-n  be  significantly  undermined 
by  economic  conflicts  which  breed  po- 
litical tensions  and  weaken  security  ties. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
promptly  turn  our  negotiating  efforts  to 
the  task  of  resolving  problems  in  the 
economic  arena. 

My  trade  reform  proposals  would  equip 
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us  to  meet  this  challenge.  They  would 
help  us  in  creating  a  new  economic  order 
which  both  reflects  and  reinforces  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  political  af- 
fairs. As  I  said  to  the  Governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  last  Sep- 
tember, our  common  goal  should  be  to 
"set  in  place  an  economic  structure  that 
will  help  and  not  hinder  the  world's  his- 
toric movement  toward  peace." 

TOWARD    A    NEW   INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMIC 
ORDER 

The  principal  institutions  which  now 
govern  the  world  economy  date  from  the 
close  of  World  War  H.  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  dominant  po- 
sition. Our  industrial  and  agricultural 
systems  had  emerged  from  the  war  vir- 
tually Intact.  Our  substantial  reserves 
enabled  us  to  finance  a  major  share  of 
international  reconstruction.  We  gave 
generously  of  our  resources  and  our  lead- 
ership in  helping  the  world  economy  get 
back  on  track. 

The  result  has  been  a  quarter  century 
of  remarkable  economic  achievement — 
and  profound  economic  change.  In  place 
of  a  splintered  and  shattered  Europe 
stands  a  new  and  vibrant  European  Com- 
mimlty.  In  place  of  a  prostrate  Japan 
stands  one  of  the  free  world's  strongest 
economies.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  new 
economic  patterns  have  developed  and 
new  economic  energies  have  been 
released. 

These  successes  have  now  brought  the 
world  into  a  very  different  period.  Amer- 
ica is  no  longer  the  sole,  dominating  eco- 
nomic power.  The  new  era  is  one  of 
growing  economic  Interdependence, 
shared  economic  leadership,  and  dra- 
matic economic  change. 

These  sweeping  transformations,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  matched  by  sufBcient 
change  in  our  trading  and  monetary  sys- 
tems. The  approaches  which  served  us 
so  well  In  the  years  following  World  War 
II  have  now  become  outmoded;  they  are 
simply  no  longer  equal  to  the  challenges 
of  our  time. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
strain  and  stress  In  the  international 
economy  and  even  a  resurgence  of  eco- 
nomic isolationism  as  some  have  sought 
to  insulate  themselves  from  change.  If 
ve  are  to  make  oiu-  new  economic  era  a 
time  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  all 
the  world's  peoples,  we  must  resist  the 
Impulse  to  txu-n  Inward  and  Instead  do 
all  we  can  to  see  that  our  international 
economic  arrangements  are  substantially 
improved. 

MOMENTUM    FOR    CHANCE 

The  United  States  has  already  taken 
a  nimiber  of  actions  to  help  build  a  new 
international  economic  order  and  to  ad- 
vance our  Interests  within  it. 
— Our    New    Economic    Policy,    an- 
nounced  on   August    15,    1971,   has 
helped  to  improve  the  performance 
of  our  domestic  economy,  reducing 
unemployment    and    inflation    and 
thereby  enhancing  our  competitive 
position. 
— The     realignment     of     currencies 
achieved    under    the    Smithsonian 
Agreement  of  December  18, 1971,  and 
by  the  adjustments  of  recent  weeks 
have  also  made  American  goods  more 
competitive   with   foreign   products 
in  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
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orous  American  economy  a.  n  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  open  world  competition 
But  we  must  always  insist  that  such  com- 
petition take  place  under  equitable  rules. 

THE   URGENT    NEED    FOR   IaCTION 

The  key  to  success  In  our  coming  trade 
negotiations  will  be  the  negotiating  au- 
thority the  United  States  brings  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Unless  out  negotiators 
can  speak  for  this  countrfr  with  suffi- 
cient authority,  other  natibns  will  un- 
doubtedly be  cautious  andjnoncommit- 
tal — and  the  opportunity  tot  change  will 
be  lost.  I 

We  must  move  promptly  to  provide  our 
negotiators  with  the  authority  their  task 
requires.  Delay  can  only  aggravate  the 
strains  we  have  already  experienced. 
Disruptions  in  world  flnaneial  markets, 
deficits  in  our  trading  balance.  Inflation 
in  the  international  marketplace,  and 
tensions  in  the  diplomatic  ar  ena  all  argue 
for  prompt  and  decisive  ac  ion.  So  does 
the  plight  of  those  American  workers  and 
businesses  who  are  damage  1  by  rapidly 
rising  imports  or  whose  pxKlucts  face 
barriers  in  foreign  markets. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  on  my  recor  imendations 
as  expeditiously  as  possib  e.  We  face 
pressing  problems  here  and  i  ow.  We  can- 
not wait  untU  tomorrow  to  solve  them. 

PROVIDING  NEW  NEGOTIATING    LUTHORITIBS 

Negotiators  from  other  cauntries  will 
bring  to  the  coming  round  sf  trade  dis- 
cussions broad  authority  to  alter  their 
barriers  to  trade.  Such  auU  lority  makes 
them  more  effective  bargainers;  without 
such  authority  the  hands  of  any  nego- 
tiator would  be  severely  ti*d. 

Unfortunately,  the  PresHent  of  the 
United  States  and  those  wio  negotiate 
at  his  direction  do  not  now  possess  au- 
thorities comparable  to  thos ;  which  oth- 
er countries  will  bring  to  these  bargain- 
ing sessions.  Unless  these  ai  thorities  are 
provided,  we  will  be  badly  lampered  in 
our  efforts  to  advance  American  inter- 
ests and  improve  our  trading  system. 

My  proposed  legislation  therefore 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  delegate 
significant  new  negotiating  authorities  to 
the  executive  branch.  For  several  dec- 
ades now,  both  the  Congrsss  and  the 
President  have  recognized  that  trade  pol- 
icy is  one  field  in  which  sucl  i  delegations 
are  indispensable.  This  cone  ept  is  clear- 
ly established;  the  questiors  which  re- 
main concern  the  degree  cf  delegation 
which  is  appropriate  and  th  e  conditions 
imder  which  it  should  be  ca  rried  out. 

The  legislation  I  submit  today  spells 
out  only  that  degree  of  dele(  :ation  which 
I  believe  is  necessary  and  proper  to  ad- 
vance the  national  interest.  And  just  as 
we  have  consulted  closely  w  th  the  Con- 
gress in  shaping  this  legislj  ,tion,  so  the 
executive  branch  will  consult  closely  with 
the  Congress  in  exercising  a  ly  negotiat- 
ing authorities  it  receives.  I  invite  the 
Congress  to  set  up  whatever  mechanism 
it  deems  best  for  closer  cons  iltation  and 
cooperation  to  insure  that  i^  views  are 
properly  represented  as  trjde  negotia- 
tions go  forward. 

It  is  important  that  America  speak 
authoritatively  and  with  a  si)  jgle  voice  at 
the  international  bargainini;  table.  But 
it  is  also  important  that  nany  voices 
contribute  as  the  American  position  is 
being  shaped. 
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The  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  would  provide  for  the  following  new 
authorities: 

First,  I  request  authority  to  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  increase  customs  duties  in  the 
context  of  negotiated  agreements.  Al- 
though this  authority  is  requested  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  it  is  my  intention  and 
my  expectation  that  agreements  can  be 
concluded  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Last 
October,  the  member  governments  of  the 
European  Community  expressed  their 
hope  that  the  coming  round  of  trade 
negotiations  will  be  concluded  by  1975. 
I  endorse  this  timetable  and  our  nego- 
tiators will  cooperate  fully  in  striving 
to  meet  it. 

Secondly,  I  request  a  Congressional 
declaration  favoring  negotiations  and 
agreements  on  non-tariff  barriers.  I  am 
also  asking  that  a  new,  optional  proce- 
dure be  created  for  obtaining  the  approv- 
al of  the  Congress  for  such  agreements 
when  that  is  appropriate.  Currently 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  must  take 
positive  action  before  any  such  agree- 
ment requiring  changes  in  domestic  law 
becomes  effective — a  process  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  achieve  agreements 
since  our  trading  partners  know  it  is 
subject  to  much  imcertainty  and  delay. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  notice  to  the  Congress  of 
his  intention  to  use  the  procedure  at 
least  90  days  in  advance  of  concluding  an 
agreement  in  order  to  provide  time  for 
appropriate  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees to  consider  the  issues  involved  and 
to  make  their  views  known.  After  an 
agreement  was  negotiated,  the  President 
would  submit  that  agreement  and  pro- 
posed implementing  orders  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  neither  House  rejects  them  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  members  within 
a  period  of  90  days,  the  agreement  and 
implementing  orders  would  then  enter 
into  effect. 

Thirdly,  I  request  advance  authority 
to  carry  out  mutually  beneficial  agree- 
ments concerning  specific  customs  mat- 
ters primarily  involving  valuation  and 
the  marking  of  goods  by  coxmtry  of 
origin. 

The  authorities  I  outline  in  my  pro- 
posed legislation  would  give  our  negotia- 
tors the  leverage  and  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  reduce  or  eliminate  foreign  bar- 
riers to  American  products.  These  pro- 
posals would  significantly  strengthen 
America's  bargaining  position  in  the 
coming  trade  negotiations. 

OBJECTIVES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

I  am  not  requesting  specific  negotiat- 
ing authority  relating  to  agricultural 
trade.  Barriers  to  such  trade  are  either 
tariff  or  nontariff  in  nature  and  can  be 
dealt  with  under  the  general  authorities 
I  am  requesting. 

One  of  our  maior  objectives  in  the 
coming  negotiations  is  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion in  agricultural  trade.  The 
strength  of  American  agriculture  de- 
pends on  the  continued  expansion  of  our 
world  markets — especially  for  the  major 
bulk  commodities  our  farmers  produce 
so  efficiently.  Even  as  we  have  been 
moving  toward  a  great  reliance  on  free 
market  forces  here  at  home  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  so  we  seek  to 
broaden  the  role  of  market  forces  on  the 
international  level  by  reducing  and  re- 


moving   barriers     to    trade    in    farm 
products. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  concerns 
which  all  nations  have  for  their  farmers 
and  consumers  can  be  met  most  effec- 
tively if  the  market  plays  a  far  greater 
role  in  determining  patterns  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  consumption. 
Movement  in  this  direction  can  do  much 
to  help  insure  adequate  supplies  of  food 
and  relieve  pressure  on  consimier  prices. 

PROVIDING    FOR    IMPORT    RELIEF 

As  other  coxmtries  agree  to  reduce  their 
trading  barriers,  we  expect  to  reduce 
ours.  The  result  will  be  expanding  trade, 
creating  more  and  better  jobs  for  the 
American  people  and  providing  them 
with  greater  access  to  a  wider  variety  of 
products  from  other  countries. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  reducing  im- 
port barriers  has  on  some  occasions  led 
to  sudden  surges  in  imports  which  have 
had  disruptive  effects  on  the  domestic 
economy.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  most  severe  problems  caused  by 
surging  imports  have  not  been  related  to 
the  reduction  of  import  barriers.  Steps 
toward  a  more  open  trading  order  gen- 
erally have  a  favorable  rather  than  an 
unfavorable  impact  on  domestic  jobs. 

Nevertheless,  damaging  import  surges, 
whatever  their  cause,  should  be  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  our  people  and  our 
Government.  I  believe  we  should  have 
effective  instnunents  readily  available  to 
help  avoid  serious  injury  from  imports 
and  give  American  industries  and  work- 
ers time  to  adjust  to  increased  imports 
in  an  orderly  way.  My  proposed  legisla- 
tion outlines  new  measures  for  achieving 
these  goals. 

To  begin  with,  I  recommend  a  less 
restrictive  test  for  invoking  import  re- 
straints. Today,  restraints  are  authorized 
only  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  imports  are  the  "major  cause"  of 
serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  a  do- 
mestic industry,  meaning  that  their  im- 
pact must  be  larger  than  that  of  all  other 
causes  combined.  Under  my  proposal,  re- 
straints would  be  authorized  when  import 
competition  was  the  "primary  cause"  of 
such  injury,  meaning  that  it  must  only 
be  the  largest  single  cause.  In  addition, 
the  present  requirement  that  injury  must 
result  from  a  previous  tariff  concession 
would  be  dropped. 

I  also  recommend  a  new  method  for  de- 
termining whether  imports  actually  are 
the  primary  cause  of  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers.  Under  my  proposal, 
a  finding  of  "market  disruption"  would 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  that 
fact.  Market  disruption  would  be  defined 
as  occurring  when  imports  are  substan- 
tial, are  rising  rapidly  both  absolutely 
and  as  a  percentage  of  total  domestic 
consumption,  and  are  offered  at  prices 
substantially  below  those  of  competing 
domestic  products. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
President  greater  fiexibility  in  providing 
appropriate  relief  from  import  prob- 
lems— including  orderly  marketing 
agreements  or  higher  tariffs  or  quotas. 
Restraints  could  be  imposed  for  an  initial 
period  of  five  years  and,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  could  be  extended  for 
an  additional  period  of  two  years.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  restrictions  could  be  ex- 
tended even  further  after  a  two-year  pe- 


riod and  following  a  new  investigation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

IMPROVING  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Our  responsibilities  for  easing  the 
problems  of  displaced  workers  are  not 
limited  to  those  whose  unemployment 
can  be  traced  to  imports.  All  displaced 
workers  are  entitled  to  adequate  assist- 
ance while  they  seek  new  employment. 
Only  if  all  workers  believe  they  are  get- 
ting a  fair  break  can  our  economy  adjust 
effectively  to  change. 

I  will  therefore  propose  in  a  separate 
message  to  the  Congress  new  legislation 
to  improve  our  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  compensation.  My  pro- 
posals would  set  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  benefit  levels  in  State  programs, 
ensuring  that  all  workers  covered  by  such 
programs  are  treated  equitably,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  their  involuntary  un- 
employment. 

In  the  meantime,  'mtil  these  stand- 
ards become  effective,  I  am  recommend- 
ing as  a  part  of  my  trade  reform  propos- 
als that  we  immediately  establish  bene- 
fit levels  which  meet  these  proposed  gen- 
eral standards  for  workers  displaced  be- 
cause of  imports. 

I  further  propose  that  imtil  the  new 
standards  for  unemployment  insurance 
are  in  place,  we  make  assistance  for 
workers  more  readily  available  by  drop- 
ping the  present  requirement  that  their 
imemployment  must  have  been  caused  by 
prior  tariff  concessions  and  that  imports 
must  have  been  the  "major  cause"  of 
injury.  Instead,  such  assistance  would  be 
authorized  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termined that  unemployment  was  sub- 
stantially due  to  import-related  causes. 
Workers  imemployed  because  of  imports 
would  also  have  job  training,  job  search 
allowances,  employment  services  and  re- 
location assistance  available  to  them  as 
permanent  features  of  trade  adjustment 
assistance. 

In  addition,  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress comprehensive  pension  reform  leg- 
islation which  wx)uld  help  protect  work- 
ers who  lose  their  jobs  against  loss  of 
pension  benefits.  This  legislation  will 
contain  a  mandatory  vesting  require- 
ment which  has  been  developed  with 
older  workers  particularly  in  mind. 

The  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  would  terminate  the  present  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual firms.  I  recommend  this  action  be- 
cause I  believe  this  program  has  been 
largely  ineffective,  discriminates  among 
firms  within  a  given  industry  and  has 
needlessly  subsidized  some  firms  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense.  Changing  competi- 
tive conditions,  after  all,  typically  act  not 
upon  particular  firms  but  upon  an  indus- 
try as  a  whole  and  I  have  provided  for 
entire  industries  under  my  import  relief 
proposals. 

DEALING  WITH  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
possesses  a  variety  of  authorities  to  deal 
with  unfair  trade  practices.  Many  of 
these  authorities  must  now  be  modern- 
ized if  we  are  to  respond  effectively  and 
even-handedly  to  unfair  import  com- 
petition at  home  and  to  practices  which 
imf airly  prejudice  our  export  oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

To  cope  with  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices in  om-  own  markets,  my  proposed 
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legislation  would  amend  our  antidump- 
ing and  coimtervailing  duty  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  more  expeditious  investigations 
and  decisions.  It  would  make  a  number 
of  procedural  and  other  changes  in  these 
laws  to  guarantee  their  effective  opera- 
tion. The  bill  would  also  amend  the  cur- 
rent statute  concerning  patent  infringe- 
ment by  subjecting  cases  involving  im- 
ports to  judicial  proceedings  similar  to 
those  which  involve  domestic  infringe- 
ment, and  by  providing  for  fair  processes 
and  effective  action  In  the  event  of  court 
delays.  I  also  propose  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended  to 
strengthen  our  abiltiy  to  deal  with  for- 
eign producers  whose  cartel  or  monopoly 
practices  raise  prices  in  our  market  or 
otherwise  harm  our  interest  by  restrain- 
ing trade. 

In  addition,  I  ask  for  a  revision  and 
extension  of  my  authority  to  raise  bar- 
riers against  countries  which  unreason- 
ably or  unjustifiably  restrict  our  ex- 
ports. Existing  law  provides  such  au- 
thority only  under  a  complex  array  of 
conditions  which  vary  according  to  the 
practices  or  exports  involved.  My  pro- 
posed bill  would  simplify  the  authority 
and  its  use.  I  would  prefer,  of  course, 
that  other  countries  agree  to  remove 
such  restrictions  on  their  own,  so  that 
we  should  not  have  to  use  this  author- 
ity. But  I  wiU  consider  using  it  when- 
ever it  becomes  clear  that  our  trading 
partners  are  unwilling  to  remove  un- 
reasonable or  unjustifiable  restrictions 
against  our  exports. 

OTHKB    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

Most-Favored-Nation  Authority.  My 
proposed  legislation  would  grant  the 
President  authority  to  extend  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  any  country 
when  he  deemed  It  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Under  my  proposal,  how- 
ever, any  such  extension  to  countries  not 
now  receiving  most-favored-nation 
treatment  could  be  vetoed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
within  a  three-month  period. 

This  new  authority  would  enable  us 
to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement  we  have 
negotiated  with  ttie  Soviet  Union  and 
thereby  ensure  that  country's  repayment 
of  its  lend-lease  debt.  It  would  also  en- 
able \is  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
Romania  and  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  conclude  beneficial  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  which  do  not 
now  receive  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  rec- 
ognize the  deep  concern  which  many  in 
the  Congress  have  expressed  over  the  tax 
levied  on  Soviet  citizens  wishing  to  emi- 
grate to  new  countries.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  policy  of  denying  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Soviet  ex- 
ports is  a  proper  or  even  an  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
our  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  clause  which  calls  upon  each 
party  to  reduce  exports  of  products  which 
cause  market  disruptions  in  the  other 
cotmtry.  While  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  its  obli- 
gations under  this  clause  if  the  need 
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arises,  we  should  still  h  ive  authority  to 
take  unilateral  action  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion if  such  action  is  war  anted. 

Because  of  the  specli  1  way  in  which 
state-trading  coimtries 
products  abroad,  I  would 
modifications  in  the  wa  y  we  take  such 
action.  First,  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  only  have  to  find  "material  In 
jury"  rather  than  "seridus  injury"  from 
imports  in  order  to  imjiose  appropriate 
restraints.  Secondly,  such  restraints 
should  apply  only  to  e  cports  from  the 
offending  country.  Theie  recommenda- 
tions can  simplify  our  laws  relating  to 
dumping  actions  by  sta  e-trading  covm- 
tries,  eliminating  the  di  Hcult  and  time- 
consTuning  problems  ass  )ciated  with  try- 
ing to  reach  a  construct)  d  value  for  their 
exports. 

Balance  of  Paynu  nts  Authority. 
Though  it  should  only  1  e  used  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  Irade  policy  can 
sometimes  be  an  effectii  e  supplementary 
tool  for  dealing  with  cur  international 
payments  imbalances.  I  therefore  request 
more  flexible  authority  jto  raise  or  lower 
import  restrictions  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  help  correct  deficits  o  •  surpluses  in  our 
payments  position.  Sucl  restraints  could 
be  applied  to  Imports  f  om  all  coimtries 
across  the  board  or  oh  y  to  those  coun- 
tries which  fail  to  cor  "ect  a  persistent 
and  excessive  surplus  in  their  global  pay- 
ments position. 

Anti-Inflation  Authi  trity.  My  trade 
recommendations  also  i  iclude  a  proposal 
I  made  on  March  30th  as  a  part  of  this 
Administration's  effort  «  curb  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  I  asked  the  Congress  at 
that  time  to  give  the  Pi  ;sident  new,  per- 
manent authority  to  r«  duce  certain  im- 
port barriers  temporaril  y  and  to  a  limited 
extent  when  he  deter  nined  that  such 
action  was  necessary  to  relieve  inflation- 
ary pressures  within  the  United  States. 
I  again  urge  prompt  (ipproval  for  this 
Important  weapon  in  our  war  against 
inflation. 

Generalized  Tariff  ^references.  An- 
other significant  provl  sion  of  my  pro- 
posed bill  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  join  with  other  developed  countries, 
including  Japan  and  th  e  members  of  the 
European  Community,  in  helping  to  Im- 
prove the  access  of  poo  -er  nations  to  the 
markets  of  developed  countries.  Under 
this  arrangement,  cer  :^in  products  of 
developing  nations  wquld  benefit  from 
preferential  treatment  for  a  ten-year 
period,  creating  new  ^port  opportuni- 
ties for  such  countries,  raising  their  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  and  permitting 
them  to  finance  those  higher  levels  of 
imports  that  are  essent  al  for  more  rapid 
economic  growth. 

This  legislation  wou  i  allow  duty-free 
treatment  for  a  broac  range  of  manu- 
factured and  semi-ma  nufactured  prod- 
ucts and  for  a  select€  1  list  of  agricul- 
tural and  primary  pr  >ducts  which  are 
now  regulated  only  bj  tariffs.  It  is  ovu* 
intention  to  exclude  c€  rtain  import-sen- 
sitive products  such  ai  textile  products, 
footwear,  watches  and  i  certain  steel  prod- 
ucts from  such  prefe;  ential  treatment, 
along  with  products  wl  lich  are  now  sub- 
ject to  outstanding  ord  :rs  restricting  im- 
ports. As  in  the  case  f<  r  the  multilateral 
negotiations  authorit;  ,  public  hearing 


procedures  would  be  hell  before  such 
preferences  were  granted  and  preferen- 
tial imports  would  be  sub;  ect  to  the  im- 
port relief  provisions  whi(ih  I  have  rec- 
ommended above.  Once  a  particular 
product  from  a  given  ccuntry  became 
fully  competitive,  however,  it  would  no 
longer  qualify  for  special  treatment. 

The  United  States  wovld  grant  such 
tariff  preferences  on  th<  basis  of  in- 
ternational fair  play.  We  ^  rould  take  into 
account  the  actions  of  ott  er  preference- 
granting  coimtries  and  we  would  not 
grant  preferences  to  countries  which  dis- 
criminate against  our  pr(  ducts  in  favor 
of  goods  from  other  ind  istrialized  na- 
tions unless  those  countries  agreed  to 
end  such  discrimination. 

Permanent  Managemeit  Authorities. 
To  permit  more  eflQcient  ind  more  fiexl- 
ble  management  of  Ainerican  trade 
policy,  I  request  permanent  authority  to 
make  limited  reductions!  in  our  tariffs 
as  a  form  of  compensation  to  other  coun- 
tries. Such  compensation  could  be  neces- 
sary in  cases  where  we  h  ave  raised  cer- 
tain barriers  under  the  new  import  re- 
straints discussed  above  nnd  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  in  su:h  cases  to  in- 
creased barriers  against  jut  exports. 

I  also  request  permanent  authority  to 
offer  reductions  In  particular  United 
States  barriers  as  a  meais  of  obtaining 
significant  advantages  for  American  ex- 
ports. These  reductions  w  ould  be  strictly 
limited;  they  would  involire  tariff  cuts  of 
no  more  than  20  percent  covering  no 
more  than  two  percent  >f  total  United 
States  Imports  In  any  one  year. 


REFORMING    INTERNATIONAI. 
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compensate  their  trading  partners  by 
simultaneously  reducing  barriers  to  other 
products.  At  the  same  time,  the  inter- 
ests of  exporting  countries  should  be  pro- 
tected by  providing  that  such  safeguards 
will  be  phased  out  over  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

FSOMOTINC  KXPOBT  EXPANSION 

As  trade  barriers  are  reduced  around 
the  world,  American  exports  will  increase 
substantially,  enhancing  the  health  of 
our  entire  economy. 

Already  our  efforts  to  expand  Ameri- 
can exports  have  moved  forward  on 
many  fronts.  We  have  made  our  exports 
more  competitive  by  realigning  exchange 
rates.  Since  1971,  our  new  law  permitting 
the  establishment  of  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  has  been  help- 
ing American  companies  organize  their 
export  activities  more  effectively.  The 
lending,  guaranty  and  insurance  authori- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
been  increased  and  operations  have  been 
extended  to  include  a  short-term  dis- 
count loan  facility.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reorganized  its  facilities 
for  promoting  exports  and  has  expanded 
its  services  for  exporters.  The  Dei>art- 
ment  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  giving  in- 
creased emphasis  to  commercial  service 
programs  in  our  missions  abroad. 

In  addition,  I  am  today  submitting 
separate  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Export  Trade  Act  in  order  to  clarify 
the  legal  framework  in  which  associa- 
tions of  exporters  can  functicm.  One 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
act  applies  not  only  to  the  export  of 
goods  but  also  to  certain  kinds  of  serv- 
ices— architecture,  construction,  engi- 
neering, training  and  management  con- 
sulting, for  example.  Another  amendment 
would  clarify  the  exemption  of  export  as- 
sociations from  our  domestic  antitrust 
laws,  while  setting  up  clear  information, 
disclosure  and  regulatory  requirements 
to  ensure  that  the  public  interest  is  fully 
protected. 

In  an  era  when  more  coimtries  are 
seeking  foreign  contracts  for  entire  in- 
dustrial projects — including  steps  rang- 
ing from  engineering  studies  through  the 
supply  of  equipment  and  the  construc- 
tion of  plants — it  is  essential  that  our 
laws  concerning  joint  export  activities 
allow  us  to  meet  our  foreign  competi- 
tion on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

THE    GROWTH     OF    INTERNAllONAI,    INVESTMENT 

The  rapid  growth  of  international  in- 
vestment in  recent  years  has  raised  new 
questions  and  new  challenges  for  busi- 
nesses and  governments.  In  our  own 
country,  for  example,  some  people  have 
feared  that  American  investment  abroad 
Jjill  result  in  a  loss  of  American  jobs. 
Our  studies  show,  however,  that  such  in- 
vestment on  balance  has  meant  more  and 
better  jobs  for  American  workers,  has 
Improved  our  balance  of  trade  and  our 
overall  balance  of  payments,  and  has 
generally  strengthened  our  economy. 
Moreover,  I  strongly  believe  that  an  open 
system  for  international  investment,  one 
which  eliminates  artificial  incentives  or 
impediments  here  and  abroad,  offers 
great  promise  for  Improved  prosperity 
throughout  the  world. 

It  may  well  be  that  new  rules  and  new 


mechanisms  will  be  needed  for  interna- 
tional investment  activities.  It  will  take 
time,  however,  to  develop  them.  And  it 
is  important  that  they  be  developed  as 
much  as  possible  on  an  international 
scale.  If  we  restrict  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican firms  to  take  advantage  of  invest- 
ment opportunities  abroad,  we  can  only 
expect  that  foreign  firms  will  seize  these 
opportunities  and  prosper  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
frain from  enacting  broad  new  changes 
in  our  laws  governing  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment until  we  see  what  possibilities 
for  multilateral  agreements  emerge. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  also 
shape  our  system  for  taxing  the  foreign 
profits  of  American  business.  Our  exist- 
ing system  permits  American -controlled 
businesses  iii  foreign  countries  to  oper- 
ate under  the  same  tax  burdens  which 
apply  to  its  foreign  competitors  in  that 
country.  I  believe  that  system  is  funda- 
mentally sound.  We  should  not  penalize 
American  business  by  placing  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  Its  foreign 
competitors. 

American  enterprises  abroad  now  pay 
substantial  foreign  Income  taxes.  In 
most  cases.  In  fact,  Americans  do  not  In- 
vest abroad  because  of  an  attractive  tax 
situation  but  because  of  attractive  busi- 
ness opportunities.  Our  income  taxes  are 
not  the  cause  of  om*  trade  problems  and 
tax  changes  will  not  solve  them. 

The  Congress  exhaustively  reviewed 
this  entire  matter  in  1962  said  the  con- 
clusion it  reEu:hed  then  is  still  funda- 
mentally sound:  there  is  no  reason  that 
our  tax  credit  and  deferral  provisions  re- 
lating to  overseas  investment  should  be 
subjected  to  drastic  surgery. 

On  the  other  hand,  ten  yeai's  of  ex- 
perience have  demonstrated  that  in  cer- 
tain specialized  cases  American  invest- 
ment abroad  can  be  subject  to  abuse. 
Some  artificial  incentives  for  such  in- 
vestment still  exist,  distorting  the  fiow 
of  capital  and  producing  umiecessary 
hardship.  In  those  cases  where  unusual 
tax  advantages  are  offered  to  induce 
investment  that  might  not  otherwise  oc- 
cur, we  should  move  to  eliminate  that 
inducement. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries  pres- 
ently grant  major  tax  inducements  such 
as  extended  "holidays"  from  local  taxes 
in  order  to  attract  investment  from  out- 
side their  borders.  To  curb  such  prac- 
tices, I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend 
our  tax  laws  so  that  earnings  from  new 
American  investments  which  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  incentives  will  be  taxed 
by  the  United  States  at  the  time  they 
are  earned — even  though  the  earnings 
are  not  returned  to  this  country.  The 
only  exception  to  this  provision  would 
come  in  cases  where  a  bilateral  tax 
treaty  provided  for  such  an  exception 
under  mutually  advantageous  conditions. 

American  companies  sometimes  make 
foreign  Investments  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  re-exporting  products  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  classic  "run- 
away plant"  situation.  In  cases  where 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  com- 
panies have  receipts  from  exports  to  the 
United  States  wliich  exceed  25  percent 


of  the  subsidiaries'  total  receipts,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  earnings  of  those  sub- 
sidiaries also  be  taxed  at  cuiTent  Amer- 
ican rates.  This  new  rule  would  only 
apply,  however,  to  new  mvestments  and 
to  situations  where  lower  taxes  in  the 
foreign  country  are  a  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion to  invest.  The  rule  would  also  pro- 
vide for  exceptions  in  those  unusual 
cases  where  our  national  interest  re- 
quired a  diffeient  result. 

There  are  other  situations  in  which 
American  companies  so  design  their  for- 
eign operations  that  the  United  States 
treasury  bears  the  burden  when  they 
lose  money  and  deduct  it  from  their 
taxes.  Yet  when  that  same  company 
makes  money,  a  foreign  treasury  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  taxes  on  Its  profits. 
I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  make  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  rules  which  now 
allow  this  inequity  to  occur. 

We  have  also  found  that  taxing  of 
mineral  imports  by  United  States  com- 
panies from  their  foreign  affiliates  is 
subject  to  lengthy  delaj-s.  I  am  there- 
fore instructing  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  companies 
concerned,  to  institute  a  procedure  for 
determining  inter-company  prices  and 
tax  payments  in  advance.  If  a  com- 
pliance program  carmot  be  developed 
voluntarily,  I  shall  ask  for  legislative 
authority  to  create  one. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE 

Over  the  past  year,  this  Administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  about  a  more  equit- 
able and  open  world  trading  system.  We 
have  encouraged  other  nations  to  join 
in  negotiations  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
declaration  of  European  leaders  at  their 
summit  meeting  last  October  demon- 
strates their  dedication  to  the  success 
of  this  effort.  Japan,  Canada  and  other 
nations  share  this  dedication. 

The  momentum  is  there.  Now  we — In 
this  country — ^must  seize  the  moment  if 
that  momentum  is  to  be  sustained. 

When  the  history  of  our  time  is  writ- 
ten, this  era  will  surely  be  described  as 
one  of  profound  change.  That  change 
has  been  particularly  dramatic  In  the 
international  economic  arena. 

The  magnitude  and  pace  of  economic 
change  confronts  us  today  with  policy 
questions  of  Immense  and  immediate  sig- 
nificance. Chance  can  mean  increased 
disruption  and  suffering,  or  it  can  mean 
increased  well-being.  It  can  bring  new 
forms  of  deprivation  and  discrimination, 
or  it«an  bring  w  ider  sharing  of  the  bene- 
fits of  progress.  It  can  mean  conflict  be- 
tween men  and'*nations,  or  it  can  mean 
growing  opportunities  for  fair  and  peace- 
ful competition  in  which  all  parties  can 
ultimately  gain. 

My  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  inevitable 
changes  of  our  time  are  beneficial 
changes — for  our  people  and  for  people 
everywhere. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  these  pro- 
posals, so  that  we  can  help  move  our 
country  and  our  world  away  from  trade 
confrontation  and  toward  trade  negotia- 
tion, away  from  a  period  in  which  trade 
has  been  a  source  of  international  and 
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domestic  friction  and  Into  a  new  era  In 
which  trade  among  nations  helps  us  to 
build  a  peaceful,  more  prosperous  world. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  10.  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bioen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Use  or  Certain  Foreign 
Currencies 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  use  of  certain  foreign  currencies  to  make 
payment  under  contracts  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  in  a  foreign  country.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Loan  for  Central  Iowa  Power  Cooperative, 
Marion,  Iowa 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  loan  to  Central  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative  of  Marlon.  Iowa,  for  financing 
of  certain  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on   Disposal   of   Surplus   Military 
Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements pertaining  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  military  supplies,  equipment,  and 
material,  and  for  expenses  Involving  the 
production  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
for  the  second  quarter,  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Proposed  Army  National  Ouard 
Construction  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
twenty-one  construction  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  National 
Ouard  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  report  on  the  National 
Industrial  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Certain  Coast  Guard  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  certain  purchases  and  contracts  made  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  during  the  period 
October  1,  1972  through  March  31,  1973  (with 
r.n  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  or 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  for   Congressional    Relations,    Depart- 


ment of  State,  transmltti  ag 
posed  legislation   to  autfiorlze 
States  Postal  Service  to 
the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
tion  for  a  passport   (wltt 
paper ) .  Referred  to  the 
elgn  Relations. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  State 
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A  letter  from  the  Secrelpry 
mltting,   pursuant   to 
activities  under  the 
Administrative    Services 
calendar  year   1972    (with 
report) .  Referred  to  the 
ernment  Operations. 

Reports  of  CoMPTRdLLER  General 
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A  letter  from  the 
the  United  States, 
law,  a  report  entitled 
Weapon  Systems" 
dated  March  26,  1973  ( 
report) .  Referred  to  the 
ernment  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the 
the  United  States, 
law.  a  report  on  "How 
ment  Participates  in 
Energy  Resources  of  the 
AprU  6.  1973  (with  an 
Referred  to  the 
Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the 
tary  of  the  Interior,  traifemittlng 
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A  letter  from  the  Director 
Management,    Departmer  t 
transmitting,  pursuant 
negotiated    sales    contr_ 
posal  of  materials  durin| 
through  December  31, 
panying  report).  Referre( 
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Report  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admini  itration 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
porting,  pursuant  to  law, 
certain    contracts,    for 
Referred  to  the  Commlttie 
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A  letter  from  the  Secrel  ary 
mltting.  pursuant  to  lai  r 
with  the  dispute  betweei  i 
Transportation  Companj 
represented   by  the   Un4«d 
Union,  dated  April  9,  19 
panying  report) .  Referred  I 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welf  ire, 


Proposed  Legislation 
Health,  Education 


A   letter  from   the 
partment  of  Health 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  repeal  section   411  (b 
Education  Act  of  1965  (' 
Ing  paper).  Referred  to 
Labor  and  Public  Welfart 
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Financial  Statements 
Enrichment 

A  letter  from  the  Controller 
Atomic    Energy    Commlssiop 
for  the  information  of  the 
statements    for    the 
Activity,    for   the    year 
panying  papers) .  Referred 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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PETITION  3 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


By     the     ACTING 
tempore    (Mr. 
A  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Committee  on  Commerce: 


"Senate  Concurrent  Ri  solution  52 


pursuant 
(with  an  ac- 
to  the  Com- 
Welfare. 

poi  the  Uranium 
Activity 

United  States 

transmitting, 

ISenate,  financial 

UraJi|um    Enrichment 

(with   accom- 

the  Joint  Com- 


Hathaway) 
cf 


pro 


^RESIDENT 
): 
the  Legislature 
Referred  to  the 


Congress  to  take 
possible  na- 
and  other 


"Urging  the  United  States 
appropriate  action  to  aiert 
tionwlde  shortages  In  gasoline 
motor  fuels 

"Whereas,  there  has  redently  been  con- 
siderable publicity  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  shortage  In  gasoline  fend  other  motor 
fuels  In  the  near  future;  ahd 

"Whereas,  many  Inland  r(  ifineries  are  pres- 
ently operating  far  below  capacity  due  to 
the  inability  to  obtain  suffl  :ient  crude  oil  to 
maintain  a  full  capacity  o]ieration;  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  these  Inland  refineries 
that  are  operating  below  ca  )aclty  are  located 
at  or  near  Inland  crude  i>ll  sources  while 
crude  oil  recovered  from  su  5h  Inland  sources 
is  being  transported  to  the  ixsastal  refineries; 
and 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  system, 
coastal  refineries  are  using  1 1  substantial  part 
of  the  Inland  crude  oil  supply  rather  than 
obtaining  imported  crude  oil  whUe  Inland 
refineries  located  near  the  Inland  source  of 
crude  oil  are  forced  to  operate  far  below 
capacity  due  to  the  lack  of  1 1  sufficient  supply 
of  crude  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  could  adopt  ap- 
propriate legislation  or  polcles  whereby  the 
coastal  refineries  would  b«  required  to  use 
more  Imported  crude  oil  th  ereby  leaving  the 
inland  source  of  crude  o  1  for  Inland  re- 
fineries and  permitting  s  ich  refineries  to 
operate  more  near  their  f  ill  capacity;  and 
"Whereas,  it  Is  impractl  :able  for  govern- 
mental agencies  to  encouriige  the  construc- 
tion of  new  refineries  wher  the  Independent 
Inland  refineries  located  Ir  the  very  middle 
of  oU  country  are  operatii  g  well  below  ca- 
pacity at  a  time  when  thei  e  Is  a  shortage  of 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline;  and 

"Whereas,  appropriate  notion  should  be 
taken  to  require  coastal  r«  fineries  to  spread 
the  use  of  their  tickets  raleably  throughout 
the  year  1973  so  that  exchj  nges  with  the  in- 
land refiners  will  take  pace  concurrently 
rather  than  being  postpone  1  to  late  1973;  and 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  or 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  should 
adopt  a  policy  that  no  add  tlonal  tickets  will 
be  Issued  in  1973  to  coast)  il  refiners  so  long 
as  a  substantial  number  i  >f  inland  refiners' 
tickets  are  outstanding,  m  >w  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Se  nate  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  re- 
spectfully urges  and  req  jests  the  United 
States  Congress: 

"  ( 1 )  To  take  approprlat*  action  to  require 
coastal  refiners  to  spread  the  use  of  their 
tickets  rateably  throughou  t  the  year  1973  in 
order  that  exchanges  with  I  nland  refiners  will 
be  spread  throughout  the  year  rather  than 
being  postponed  to  late  19'  3; 

"(2)  To  establish  a  go 'ernmental  policy 
that  no  additional  tickets  will  be  issued  m 
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1973  SO  long  as  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
land refiners'  tickets  are  outstanding;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
ot  this  Resolution  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  an  ai^ropriate  copy  hereof  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to 
the  Committee   on  Foreign  Relations: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution 
"Memorializing  Congress  not  to  enact  legis- 
lation appropriating  funds  to  aid  North 

Vietnam  and  instead  to  aid  the  veterans 

of  the  North  Vietnam  conflict  and  other 

destitute  citizens 

"Whereas,  an  honorable  settlement  has 
concluded  America's  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  Confiict;  and 

"VPhereas,  the  logical  concomitant  of  such 
settlement  is  a  substantial  reduction  of 
funds  and  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas,  the  moneys  applied  to  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  should  now  be  directed  toward 
shoring  up  such  critical  domestic  needs  as 
housing,  day  care  center.s,  hunger,  education, 
etc.;  and 

"Whereas,  the  conclusion  of  such  conflict 
releases  funds  and  creates  opportunities  of 
unparalleled  dimensions  to  combat  and  erad- 
icate poverty,  fear  and  despair;   and 

"Whereas,  our  servicemen  returning  from 
the  Vietnam  Conflict  have  made  their  contri- 
bution to  keep  this  nation  strong,  free  and 
prosperous;  and 

"Whereas,  employment  is  at  a  precariously 
low  level.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Senate  concurring : 

"That  Ck>ngress  be  memorialized  not  to 
enact  legislation  appropriating  funds  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  and  instead  to  enact  such 
legislation  and  appropriation  as  will  remedy 
the  plight  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  and  relieve  the  hopelessness  of  desti- 
tute citizens. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  hereby  makes  application 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  nation- 
al origin;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  consti- 
tutes a  continuing  application  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  until  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  have 
made  similar  applications  pursuant  to  Article 
V.  If  Congress  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  Identical  with  that  con- 
tained In  this  resolution  before  January  1. 
1974.  this  application  for  a  state  applica- 
tion shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect; 
and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  since  this  method  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  completed  to  the  point  of  calling 
a  convention  and  no  interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  states  in  the  exercise  of  this 


right  has  ever  been  made  by  any  court  or  any 
qualified  tribunal,  if  there  be  such  and 
since  the  exercise  of  the  power  Is  a  matter 
of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion thereof  is  primarily  in  the  sovereign 
government  making  such  exercise  and  since 
the  power  to  use  such  right  in  full  also  car- 
ries the  power  to  use  such  right  in  part  the 
XiCglslature  of  the  State  of  Texas  interprets 
Article  V  to  mean  that  If  two-thirds  of  the 
states  make  application  for  a  convention  to 
propose  an  identical  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  ratlflcatlon  with  a  limitation 
that  such  amendment  be  the  only  matter 
before  It,  that  such  convention  would  have 
power  only  to  propose  the  specified  amend- 
ment and  would  be  limited  to  such  proposal 
and  would  not  have  power  to  vary  the  text 
thereof  nor  would  It  have  power  to  propose 
other  amendments  on  the  same  or  different 
propositions;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County.  N.Y..  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
makeup  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District.  Referred  to  the  Commitee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis., 
praying  for  the  continuation  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  petition,  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  lives  of  all  human 
beings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, El  Dorado  Countv.  Calif.,  praying 
for  the  continuation  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning May  6.  1973,  as  "National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Week"   (Rept.  No.  93-109); 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  16.  1973,  as 
"Jim  Thorpe  Day"  (Rept.  No.  93-110); 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
Pre.'?ldent  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"  (Rept.  No. 
93-111); 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1973  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month"  (Rept.  No.  93-112);  and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15.  1973.  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week"  (Rept.  No.  93-113) . 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment,  and 
without  recommendation: 

S.  590.  A  bill  to  require  that  future  ap- 
pointments of  certain  officers  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  93- 
108). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  70.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce  and  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  Energy  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-114). 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  the  report  to  ac- 
company S.  70,  the  Energy  Policy  Act 
of  1973.  S.  70  would  establish  a  three- 
member  Coimcil  on  Energy  Policy  simi- 
lar to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. It  would  centralize  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  energy  information,  co- 
ordinate the  energy  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  prepare  a  long 
range,  comprehensive  plan  for  energy 
production,  utilization,  and  conservation. 
This  proposal  would  provide  a  single 
place  for  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  seek  energy  information  and  policy 
recommendations.  It  would  assure  that  a 
single,  prestigious  entity  has  responsi- 
bility for  examining  the  Nation's  overall 
energy  picture. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation,  the  Commerce 
Committee  worked  closely  with  the 
members  of  the  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy policy  study  established  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45.  The  hearings 
last  session  on  the  predecessor  to  S.  70 
were  joint  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Resolution  45 
study.  This  session  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  study  to  again 
participate  in  the  hearings  on  S.  70. 
Throughout  this  period  the  staffs  of  the 
two  committees  have  been  in  close  con- 
sultation. I  am  sure  that  this  close  co- 
operation contributed  to  the  unanimous 
reporting  of  S.  70  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  cosponsorship  of  the  bill 
by  the  four  committee  chairmen  who 
are  represented  on  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45  national  fuels  and  energy  pol- 
icy study. 

In  this  spirit  of  further  cooperation  be- 
tween the  various  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  energy  legislation,  I  will  request 
that  floor  consideration  of  S.  70  occur 
aft«r  i4pril  25,  1973,  to  afford  additional 
opportunity  for  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study  members  to  examine 
this  proposal  and  submit  any  comments 
prior  to  floor  debate. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  pos'^ible 
after  April  25  to  act  favorably  on  this 
important  measure.  The  creation  of  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  would  bring 
focus  and  direction  to  the  energv  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a 
necessary  first  step  for  alienating  the 
Nation's  energy  difficulties  before  they 
reach  crisis  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, I  want  to  draw  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  contribution  of 
our  colleague  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
HoLLiNcs),  who  has  been  without  ques- 
tion the  driving  force  and  creative  genius 
behind  this  le.>TiElation.  Last  year  as  the 
ominous  clouds  gathered  over  the  Na- 
tion's energy  picture.  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee — a 
committee  with  major  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  energy  policy,  sought  out 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  a.sked  him  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  chairing  hearings 
and  shepherciing  the  committee's  efforts 
in  this  area.  I  did  so  because  of  his  back- 
ground in  facing  energy  problems  with 
boldness  and  understanding  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  insight  which 
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he  brought  to  earlier  legislation  affecting 
energy  before  our  committee.  But  more 
importantly,  I  know  of  no  one  else  in  the 
Senate  whose  ability  and  judgment  are 
better  matched  to  the  enormous  task  of 
finding  solutions  to  the  Nation's  impend- 
ing energy  crisis.  For  many  months  he 
has  spearheaded  the  committee's  effort 
in  seeking  the  counsel  of  a  wide  range  of 
experts  in  this  area  and  he  has  enlight- 
ened other  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations.  The  leg- 
islation before  you  now  is  the  product  of 
that  process. 

Mr.  HOUilNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  report  on  S.  70  was  filed 
today.  The  Paley  Commission  report  was 
filed  in  1952  and  it  stated  in  part: 

In  the  past,  govertunent  has  dealt  with 
energy  problems  largely  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
with  separate  programs  for  coal,  gas,  for 
petroleum,  for  electricity,  and  for  atomic 
energy,  with  each  usually  handled  by  one  or 
more  separate  agencies  operating  under  one 
or  more  separate  legislative  authorizations. 

The  Commission  Is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Nation's  energy  problem  must  be 
viewed  In  its  entirety  and  not  as  a  loose  col- 
lection of  Independent  pieces  Involving  dif- 
ferent sources  and  forms  of  energy.  So 
numerous  and  vital  are  the  Interrelations 
among  all  sectors  of  the  energy  field,  that 
problems  In  any  one  sector  must  be  dealt 
with  always  in  full  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects on  all  other  sectors.  The  aim  must  be 
to  achieve  a  constant  pattern  of  policies  and 
programs  throughout  the  entire  energy  field. 

This  report  illustrates  that  20  years 
ago  we  first  saw  the  need  for  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  and  if  it  was  needed  then 
it  is  desperately  needed  today.  We  now 
have  a  situation  where  no  one  is  in 
charge  of  energy  policy.  No  one  is  really 
responsible.  It  is  true  that  the  President 
has  appointed  an  energy  troika  consist- 
ing of  Treasixry  Secretary  George 
Shultz,  Foreign  Affairs  Adviser  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  Domestic  Affairs  Adviser 
John  Erlichman.  But  this  group  has  no 
visibility,  it  does  not  have  a  statutory 
mandate  and  it  is  not  accountable  to 
Congress.  In  addition,  each  of  these  man 
have  other  responsibilities  which  mean 
that  they  can  devote  little  time  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  on-going  examination  of 
energy  difiBculties. 

It  is  time  that  we  established  a  single 
agency  responsible  for  formulating 
energy  policy  recommendations  and  co- 
ordinating the  energy  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive and  coherent  energy  policy  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  suport  of  S.  70  to  establish  a 
council  on  energy  policy  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  a  sophisticated  analysis 
of  policy  alternatives  so  that  the  Nation 
can  marshal  its  energy  potential  to  meet 
its  requirements.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  because  I  believe 
that  it  addresses  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem imderlying  much  of  the  energy  ques- 
tions we  face  today.  I  refer  to  the  absence 
of  a  stated  national  energy  policy.  I  sub- 
mit that  without  such  guidance  that  re- 
gardless of  effort  expended,  we  face  an 
almost  impossible  task  of  solving  our 
Nation's  most  critical  domestic  problem. 

As  more  and  more  information  be- 
comes available  it  becomes  even  more 
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eiergy  reserves  to 

hur  dreds  of  years.  U 

£  ;nator  believes  it 

understandable  that 

his  Nation  ques- 

energy  crisis. 

who  has  de- 

timeiand  effort  to  this 

the  Senate,  I  am 

i  aced  with  an  un- 

jetween  recover- 

planned  develop- 

This  imbalance 


find 


EXECirriVE  REPO  ITS  OP  COM- 
MTTTESS 


As  in  executive 
favorable  reports  of 
submitted: 

By   Mr.  EASTLAND, 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Vincent  P.  Biunno,  of 
U.S.   district  Judge  for 
Jersey; 

Daniel  J.  Snyder,  Jr., 
be  a  U.S.  District  Judge 
trlct  of  Pennsylvania; 

J.  Poy  Guin,  Jr.,  of 
District  Judge  for  the 
Alabama;  and 

James  H.  Hancock,  of 
District  Judge  for  the 
Alabama; 
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m  energy  crisis — 
be  only  tempor- 
vhich  is  real  and 
V  ith. 

tAs  become  accus- 

The  regulated 

alltng  with  low  cost 

diverted  our  attention 

to  improve  our 

of  our  coal.  The 

t4chnology  seemed 

when  we  were 

decade    nuclear 

providing  us  with  sufB- 

o\  r  needs.  As  there 

( oncerning  energy 

19  agencies  in- 

efcctricity  alone,  it 

;  we  were  looking 

fc  und  it. 

hpuse  of  cards  has 

that  our  energy 

nd.  Foreign  oil  is 

supply  and  is  be- 

every  day.  There 

natural  gas  be- 

our  needs  and 

not  developed 

coal  has  lived 

even  this  promise 

in  a  speech  on 

of  this  year,  we 

every  day  to 

resource. 

we  got  where  we 

is  that  we  can  no 

thinking.  We 

a  problem  and 

problem.  To  do  so 

than  to  begin 

the  beginning  is 

national  energy 

believe  that  the 

the  subsequent 

cjtuncil   on   energy 

develop  this  na- 

urge    that   it   be 


have 
oiir 


Stat ;d 


dif  cult 
na  ural 


wish  f  ul 
hi  ve 


flay 


m  3 


an  I 


t( 


session,  the  following 
lominations  were 

fi  om  the  Committee 

fiew  Jersey,  to  be  a 
1  he  District  of  New 

jf  Pennsylvania,  to 
1  or  the  Western  Dls- 

Afltbama,  to  be  a  U.S. 
I  orthern  District  of 

Uabama,  to  be  U.S. 
I  orthern  District  of 


to  be 
Massa- 

West  Virginia,  to 
District  of 


James  N.  Gabriel,  of  Maisachusetts 
U.S.    Attorney    for    the    D^trlct    of 
chusetts; 

James  F.  Companion,  of 
be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  No^-thern 
West  Virginia; 

Donald  E.  Santarelll,  of 
mlnistrator  of  Law 
and 

Wallace  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General . 


\  irgi: 


Enforce  ment 


5f  Virginia,  to  be 


The  above  four  nominajtions 
with  James  N.  Gabriel 
with  the  recommendation 
confirmed,  subject  to  the 
mitment  to  respond  to 
pear  and  testify  before 
stituted  committee  of  the 


,  beginning 
were  reported 
that  they  be 
nominee's  corn- 
requests  to  ap- 
any  duly  con- 
Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
JOINT 


RESOU  TIONS 


and 


re  id 


We  stern 


Disti  lets 


Benne'  rr 

PAN^  IN 


t> 


en 


The  following  bills 
tions  were  introduced, 
and,  by  imanimous 
time,  and  referred  as 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of 
S.   1503.  A  bUl  for  the 
P.   Hudak,    Capitol    Police. 
Committee  on  Post  Office 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1504.  A  biU  to  provide 
district    court   for   the   W 
Michigan  may  be  held  In 
and 

S.   1505.   A  bUl  to  ^ 

permanent  district  judgeship 
Eastern  and  Western  Disti 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK 
Baker,  Mr 
Curtis,    Mr 
and  Mr.  Scott  of 
S.  1506.  A  bill  to  repeal 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  GURNET 
S.   1507.  A  bill  to  amen* 
ministration  Act  of  1969 
port  of  timber  from  the 
ferred  to  the  Commission 
ing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  1508.  A  bill  to  provldi  i 
to  the  Federal  Power 
tions    and    administrative 
vested  In  the  Securities 
mission    under   the   PublU 
Company  Act  of  1935. 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1509.  A  bUl  to  provid! 
ment  of  veterans  enrolled 
catlonal  courses.  Referred 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1510.  A  bill  to  amend 
enue  Code  of  1954  to 
contained  in  section   170  ( 
certain  charitable 
Income  property.  Referred 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for 
Gold  WATER)    (by 
S.  1511.  A  bill  to  amend 
National  Aeronautics  and 
and  for  other  purposes, 
mittee  on  Aeronautical 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for 
McGovERN) : 
S.  1512.  A  bill  to  require 
documentation  of  claims 
performance,    efficacy, 
comparative  price  of 
services.  Referred  to  he 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS   (foi 
Hruska) 
S.  1513.  A  bin  to  amend 
28  of  the  United  States 


joint  resolu- 
the  first  time 
con^nt,  the  second 
inc  icated : 
Pe  insylvanla: 
ijBllef  of  Lt.  John 
Referred   to  the 
a$d  Civil  Service. 


that  the  Federal 

District  of 

Muskegon,  Mich.; 


advert  Ised 


Code 


nla,  to  be  Ad- 
Assistance; 


BILLS  AND 


one  additional 

for  each  of  the 

of  Michigan. 

on  the  Judiciary. 

(for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  CooK,  Mr. 

Mr.    Hansen, 

Pennsylvania) : 

subtitle  h  of  the 

1954.  Referred  to 


the  Export  Ad- 
manage  the  ex- 
Xjnlted  States.  Re- 
Banking,  Hous- 


for  the  transfer 
Commission  of  all  f  unc- 
authorlty  now 
Exchange  Com- 
Utlllty  Holding 
to  the  Com- 


Refe  rred 


equitable  treat- 
1  vocational  edu- 
o  the  Committee 


:.he  Internal  Rev- 
modify  the  restrictions 
)    in  the  case  of 
contributions  of  ordinary 
;o  the  Committee 

himself  and  Mr. 
request) : 
section  203  of  the 
ace  Act  of  1958, 
to  the  Corn- 
Space  Sciences, 
himself  and  Mr. 


ilpa 
Ref  srred  i 
anl 


the  furnishing  of 

(joncerning  safety, 

and 

products  and 

Coinmittee  on  Com- 


ch(  xacteristics. 


himself  and  Mr. 


title  18  and  title 
with  respect  to 
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the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  In- 
volving obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltiry. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 

S.  1514.  A  bin  to  delete  the  termination 
date  for  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  1515.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  national  health  surveys 
and  studies.  Referred  to  the  Coinmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUCKLET)  : 

S.  1516.  A  bin  to  establish  procedures  for 
the  Congress  to  determine  the  amount  and 
priorities    of    expenditures    by    the    Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mondale,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  1517.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  adop- 
tion Information  exchange  system.  Referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
8.  1518.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  detail  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  mUltary  departments 
as  students  at  law  schools.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  for  a  6-year  term  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation.    Referred    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ROTH    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  ABOtTREZK,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brock,    Mr.    Clark.    Mr.    Cranston, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,   Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
8.  1520.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  all  laws,  and  executive  branch  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  procedures,  relating 
to  the  classification  and  protection  of  Infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
consistency  with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government,  including  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  by  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1521.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cruz  San- 
chez-Garcla,  his  wife,  Marie  Benllda  Leal  de 
Sanchez,  and  their  children,  Daniel  Sanchez- 
Leal  and  Adela  Sanchez-Leal.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
Mse  of  certain  private  Institutions  under  the 
dependents'  medical  care  program.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 
S.  1523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  social  clubs  and  certain  other 
membership  organizations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1524.  A   bill  to  provide   one   additional 
permanent  district  Judgeship  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1525.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  applicable  to  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  1526.  A  bni  to  amend  the  International 
Organisations  Immunities  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  extend  certain  privileges 
and  Immunities  to  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  1527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  protect- 
ing the  fishery  resources  of  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  Include 
the  American  lobster  In  such  resources.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure) : 
S.  1528.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  a  replacement  dam  for  the  exist- 
ing American  Falls  Dam  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  basin  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1529.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement  of 
the  existing  American  Falls  Dam,  Upper 
Snake  River  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 
S.  1530.  A  bUl  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  sUver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Baker,   Mr.  Bennett,   Mr. 

Cook,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 

Scott  of  Pennsylvania) : 
S.  1506.  A  bill  to  repeal  subtitle  h  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Baker,  Ben- 
nett, Cook,  Curtis,  Dole,  Fannin,  Han- 
sen, and  Scott  of  Pennsylvania — and  on 
behalf  of  any  other  Senators  who  may 
like  to  cosponsor  this  bill — I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal 
subtitle  h  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  to  transfer  any  amoimts  in 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
established  under  section  9006  of  such 
Code  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasui-y. 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  was  established  pursuant  to  pas- 
sage of  Title  Vin  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  which  provided  for  a  so-called  tax 
checkoff  plan  for  financing  presidential 
election  campaigns.  On  returns  filed 
after  January  1,  1973,  an  individual  tax- 
payer can  specify  that  $1  of  his  tax  lia- 
bility be  set  aside  in  a  special  account 
in  the  presidential  campaign  fund  for  the 
candidates  of  whatever  political  party 
he  designates.  Or,  he  can  specify  that 
the  $1  be  set  aside  in  a  nonpartisan  gen- 
eral account  in  the  fund.  Moneys  will 
accumulate  in  the  fund  for  4  years  pre- 
ceding each  presidential  election,  and 
then  will  be  distributed  by  formula  to 
party  nominees  for  postprimary  cam- 
paign expenses. 

Title  vni  passed  the  Senate  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  52  to  47.  I  opposed  it  then, 
and  I  feel  that  the  tax  checkoff  plan  it 
established  should  be  repealed  now.  I  op- 
pose for  reasons  going  to  its  merits,  the 
concept  of  financing  presidential  elec- 
tions with  tax  revenues,  and  will  state 
those  reasons  in  a  moment.  But,  first, 
aside  from  the  merits,  I  think  that  to 


state  the  background  of  this  tax  checkoff 
plan  is  to  state  the  strongest  argument 
for  its  immediate  repeal. 

A  similar  tax  checkoff  plan  for  financ- 
ing presidential  campaigns  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1966  after  only  cui-sory 
hearings  and  little  debate.  It  was  re- 
pealed the  following  year.  It  has  not 
been  considered  in  congressional  hear- 
ings since  then. 

When  Senate  Pastore  held  hearings 
in  March  of  1971,  on  S.  382,  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act,  he  rejected  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  pubic  financing  system  for 
presidential  elections,  saying  it  was  "10 
years  ahead  of  its  time."  Yet,  less  than 
8  months  later,  and  still  without  hear- 
ings, he  proposed  such  a  system  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
Why?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  going  into  a  presiden- 
tial election  year  with  a  $9-million  debt 
carried  over  from  the  1968  campaign.  In 
short,  the  tax  checkoff  was  a  scheme  to 
shift  to  the  American  taxpayers  a  $9 
million  debt  incurred  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1968.  That  this  was  the  pri- 
mary motivation  is  not  open  to  serious 
question. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  that 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  then  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  ini- 
tiated the  amendment  as  a  solution  to 
the  considerable  financial  problems  fac- 
ing the  Democratic  Party.  His  strategy, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Democratic 
leadership,  was  to  attach  it  to  the  tax 
bill  which,  because  of  its  crucial  Im- 
portance to  the  economy,  would  be 
difficult  to  veto. 

The  tax  checkoff  plan  did  pass  the 
Senate — by  a  close  vote  divided  along 
party  lines.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  have  been  effective  in  time  to  raise 
an  estimated  $20.4  million  for  each  of  the 
two  major  parties,  and  $6.3  miUion  for 
George  Wallace  as  an  independent  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1972.  But, 
after  it  became  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  succumb  to  blackmail 
when  he  indicated  that  he  would  veto 
the  tax  bill  if  title  VIII  remained  un- 
changed, and  head  counts  showed  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  rep>ort  to  be 
doubtful  in  the  House,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  postpone  its  effective  date 
imtil  January  1,  1973.  It  was  enacted 
with  that  and  other  minor  changes. 

So,  to  summarize,  the  tax  checkoff  plan 
was  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and 
passed  by  the  Democratic-controlled 
Senate  as  an  emergency  financial  meas- 
ure for  the  debt  ridden  Democratic 
Party's  1972  Presidential  campaign  ef- 
fort. This  primary  motivation  for  the 
plan  was  removed  when  its  effective  date 
was  postponed  until  after  the  1972  elec- 
tion. There  were  no  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  plan,  and  have  been  none 
since  a  similar  plan  >\as  repealed  by  Con- 
gress in  1967. 

Such  an  unquestionably  radical  change 
should  not  be  made  without  further 
study.  To  preserve  whatever  public  faith 
remains  in  the  integrity  and  credibility 
of  the  legislative  process,  the  tax  check- 
off plan  should  be  immediately  repealed 
and  reconsidered  on  its  merits  in  full 
congressional  hearings  and  debate  in 
both  Houses. 
I  believe  the  arguments  on  the  merits 
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against  any  system  of  financing  Presi- 
dential elections  with  tax  revenues,  and 
this  plan  in  particular,  far  outweigh  the 
arguments  in  favor. 

A  good  starting  point  for  a  discussion 
of  the  tax  checkoff  system  of  financing 
Presidential  elections  is  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Who  will  pay  for  it,  and  how  much? 
The  answer  to  the  first  is,  of  course — all 
American  taxpayers.  Since  the  $1  check- 
off comes  out  of  a  taxpayer's  tax  liability, 
tlie  effect  is  to  divert  money  from  other 
Federal  programs  which  are  funded  with 
tax  revenues.  By  permitting  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  owed  the  CSrovernment  every 
year  to  be  set  aside  for  use  in  Presidential 
campaigns,  the  act  would  result  in  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  Giovernment  ser- 
vices available  to  all  American  citizens, 
including  the  poor.  The  only  possible  way 
to  avoid  this,  short  of  raising  taxes,  would 
be  through  increased  deficit  spending  by 
the  Government.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  a 
reasonable  alternative — particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  national  debt  is  about  $457 
billion,  and  Congress  is  considering  mas- 
sive and  expensive  new  programs  to  deal 
with  a  variety  of  complex  problems  and 
needs  which  become  more  critical  as  our 
population  expands. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question, 
based  on  rough  estimates  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  that  it  will 
reduce  tax  revenues  by  more  than  $60 
million  in  1976.  The  $60  million  total  fig- 
ure would  incresise  if  additional  parties 
are  eligible  in  1976,  as  seems  likely  due 
to  incentives  the  act  provides  for  new 
parties.  This  diversion  of  tax  revenues  to 
pohtical  campaigns  is  in  addition  to  an 
even  greater  new  Federal  subsidy  under 
title  vn  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  permits  tax  credits  or  deductions 
for  politicsJ  contributions  to  all  candi- 
dates. The  projected  revenue  losses  for 
tax  years  1972  through  1976.  based  again 
on  rough  estimates  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, total  $327  million.  That  ap- 
proach will  encourage  active  involve- 
ment In  politics,  and  will  result  in  sub- 
stantially increased  private  contributions 
to  campaigns  at  all  levels.  Why  do  we 
need  to  go  any  further?  No  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  question  can  be  found  in 
the  debate  on  title  VIII. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  checkoff  plan 
have  argued  that  it  would  reduce  overall 
campaign  spending  and  would  free  presi- 
dential candidates  from  postelection  ob- 
ligations to  "fat  cat"  contributors.  These 
thin  arguments  are  easily  penetrated. 
Since  funds  are  available  under  the  act 
only  for  postprimary  spending,  the  act 
will  cause  no  reduction  whatever  in  cam- 
paign spending  through  *he  primaries.  It 
will,  in  fact,  have  the  opposite  effect. 

If  there  is  a  publicly  funded  "pot  of 
gold"  awaiting  successful  primary  candi- 
dates, will  they  not  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease spending  in  the  primaries?  Of 
coxirse  they  will.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be  any  less  dependent 
on  strings-attached  contributions  from 
fat  cats.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  even 
the  limit  on  postprimary  spending  for 
party  nominees  who  opt  for  public 
financing  will  be  effective.  There  is  no 
way  to  control  the  number  of  "unauthor- 
ized" committees  which  can  spend  up 
to  $1,000  for  a  candidate.  Admittedly, 
reductions  in  campaign  spending  and  In 
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I  think  we  should  also  b  j  asking  our- 
selves whether  we  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
enament  to  have  complete  control  over 
Presidential  elections,  anl  eventually 
congressional  elections.  I  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  philosophy ,  which  seems 
local  party  or-     to  be  Increasingly  popular  these  days. 


that  problems  are  most 

with  Federal  money.  It  has 

perience  that  the  money 


points  and  to  be  atten  ive  to  diverse     get  spent,  but  the  problems  do  not  get 


national  com- 
1  tie  necessity  of 


the  State  and 
a    result,    the 


parties  and  the  candidates  will  ultimately 
be  less  responsive  to  local  Issues  and  con- 
cerns. Any  movement  in  that  direction 
should  be  strongly  resisted.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  anaflyzed  this  issue 
very  well  when  he  arguad  for  repeal  of 
the  Presidential  Election  ( Campaign  P\md 
Act  of  1966: 

But  first  the  Long  Act  n  ust  be  repealed. 
It  places  funds  where  thi  y  are  relatively 
less  needed  and,  more  lmp(  rtant,  It  does  so 
by  giving  massive  amount  1  of  funds  In  a 
dangerous  and  unrestricted  way  to  the  na- 
tional leadership  of  the  tw  >  major  political 
parties. 

The  Long  Act  has  the  po  «ntlal  of  chang- 
ing our  whole  political  syst  im.  Oui  national 
political  parties  have  alwaj  5  been  coalitions 
of  State  parties,  which  In  ti  rn  are  coalitions 
of  local  parties.  Our  Ideal  »nd  oxa  working 
rule  have  been  that  polltK  al  decisions  and 
policies  will  be  made  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  from  the  top  down. 

Unrestricted  public  final  clng  of  national 
political  campaigns  is  a  re'  olutionary  over- 
turn of  principles  which  aave  served  our 
Republic  for  175  years.  The  national  parties 
would  be  divorced  to  a  li  rge  extent  from 
local  control,  and  given  in  imense  power  to 
reward  or  punish  local  cai  ididates.  By  this 
power  to  decide  where  to  ;oncentrate,  and 
where  to  refrain  from,  presl  lentlal  campaign 
efforts,  the  national  chain  lan  would  wield 
enormous  leverage  over  tl  e  prospects  and 
policies  and.  Indeed,  over  the  very  process 
of  selection  of  local  candk  ates  all  over  the 
country.  The  national  leadi  rship  of  the  two 
parties  could  thereby  don  Inate  State  and 
local  elections  all  over  th«   country. 

Control  of  local  parties  by  the  national 
committees,  moreover,  woi  Id  lead,  perhaps 
irrevocably,  to  national  pi  irties  rigidly  or- 
ganized along  lines  of  clas)  and  Ideology.  If 
the  history  of  the  past  i  entury  has  any 
lesson  for  us.  It  Is  that  gc  vemments  based 
on  such  political  divisions  cannot  preserve 
either  freedom  at  stability  for  their  people. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Li  lulslana  has  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  law  s(  that  each  party 
will  have  to  choose  wbetbc  r  It  will  have  Its 
Presidential  campaign  expe  idlttires  paid  out 
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contributions, 
the  objection 


easily  solved 
been  my  ex- 
does  indeed 


controls  fol- 
Federal  con- 
difHcult   to 


substantial 
the  primaries 


solved.  Even  worse,  Federa! 
low  Federal  dollars.  And, 
trol.  like  rigor  mortis, 
reverse.  Presidential  election  cami>aigns 
are  one  area  of  the  body  pdlitlc  to  which 
this  creeping  cancer  has  n^t  yet  spread, 
but  it  is  in  grave  danger  if  t^e  tax  check- 
off plan  is  not  repealed. 

It  is  no  answer  to  suggest  that  candi- 
dates are  not  obligated  to 
financing.  There  will  be  eijormous  pres- 
sures to  do  so.  Public  financing  for  the 
general  election  will  fre; 
funds  for  concentration  on 
and  other  preconvention  e  lorts.  A  can- 
didate who  rejected  public  financing 
would  be  opea.  to  accusatioi^s  that  he  was 
going  to  the  "fat  cats"  and 
trolled  by  them  after  the  felection.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  be  difficult  t<)  raise  private 
fimds  for  the  general  Election  after 
"wasting"  the  opportunity  to  use  public 
funds. 

The  act  will  subject  the  c  indidates  and 
their  parties  to  the  close  scrutiny  and 
supervision  of  a  Federal  official— the 
Comptroller  General.  He  K^iU  have  the 
power  to  determine  what  c  Eindidates  are 
eligible  to  share  in  the  cafcipaign  fund, 
how  much  they  entitled  td  receive,  and 
how  they  can  spend  it.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing money  and  running  campaigns,  the 
party  organizations  will  s]iend  the  bulk 
of  their  time  reporting  to  he  Comptrol- 
ler General.  Do  we  want  p  )litical  candi- 
dates to  be  primarily  respo  nsible  to  their 
constituencies  or  to  Federa  bureaucrats? 

The  opportunities  for  al  use — ^particu- 
larly in  favor  of  an  incimbent  Presi- 
dent— are  obvious.  Maybe  the  present 
system  has  imperfections,  but  would  it 
not  make  sense  to  take  ti:  ne  to  analyze 
some  of  the  problems  inlierent  in  the 
system  replacing  it?  Congress  certainly 
did  not  do  that  last  session, 

I  think  the  tax  checkoff  "plan  will  en- 
courage sectional  and  "s]  toiler"  candi- 
dacies, and  the  formation  o :  splinter  par- 
ties. I  am  not  opposed  to  n  ;w  parties  for 
constituencies  who  feel  their  views  and 
Interests  are  not  being  a(  [equately  rep- 
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resented.  But  I  believe  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  major  strengths  of  our 
form  of  government,  which  has  been  the 
most  stable  in  the  history  of  the  free 
world.  One  reason  for  this  stability  is 
that  heretofore,  in  order  to  raise  neces- 
sary campaign  funds,  and  to  capture 
enough  electoral  votes  to  win,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  each  party  to  accommodate 
a  wide  variety  of  interests.  To  the  extent 
that  funds  are  available  without  this 
broad  accommodation,  stability  is  les- 
sened. Since  imder  the  act  the  two  major 
parties  need  only  get  25  percent  of  the 
vote  to  qualify  for  a  maximum  share  of 
the  campaign  fund,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  attempt  to  accommodate  the  widest 
possible  range  of  interests.  The  inevitable 
result  is  a  narrowing  of  the  bases  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

Conversely,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
sectional,  ethnic,  and  other  special  con- 
stituencies to  work  with  the  major  par- 
ties to  insure  that  their  interests  are  rep- 
resented. A  sectional  candidate  would  be 
guaranteed  public  financing  for  a  cam- 
paign in  1980  merely  by  polUng  5  percent 
of  the  vote  in  1976.  The  checkoff  system 
almost  compels  him  to  run,  rather  than 
work  with  the  major  parties.  Likewise,  a 
new  party  has  nothing  to  lose  by  fielding 
a  candidate,  since  general  election  ex- 
penses will  be  reimbursed  out  of  public 
fimds  if  he  gets  5  percent  of  the  vote. 

That  party's  candidate  will  then  be 
guaranteed  advance  funds  out  of  the 
campaign  fund  in  the  following  election. 
This  encourages  "spoiler"  candidacies 
aimed,  not  at  winning  the  election,  but 
at  denying  an  electoral  majority  to  ei- 
ther major  party  and  throwing  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House,  thus  presenting  the 
opportunity  for  high  stakes  bargaining 
on  the  strength  of  their  "swing"  votes.  If 
we  leave  the  tax  checkoff  plan  on  the 
books,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  wide 
array  of  new  parties,  all  bristling  with 
militant,  little  axes  to  grind.  I  do  not 
think  the  possible  consequences  require 
further  elaboration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  two-party  system  will  be  weakened 
and  along  with  it,  the  stability  of  our 
form  of  government. 

The  tax  checkoff  system  of  financing 
Presidential  elections  is  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist, Tom  Wicker,  described  it  as 
"thick"  with  constitutional  question 
marks."  The  most  obvious  question  is  how 
it  effects  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
those  who  desire  to  contribute  more  than 
$1  to  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
Should  not  a  citizen  have  the  right  to 
contribute  up  to  the  maximum  permitted 
by  statute,  if  he  is  so  inclined?  Also,  does 
not  the  checkoff  system  ignore  the  rights 
of  approximately  10  million  young  and 
elderly  who  cannot  contribute  because 
they  incur  no  tax  liability? 

The  reason  that  comes  up  is  that  once 
a  Presidential  candidate  determines  he 
is  going  to  go  for  public  financing,  he  is 
prohibited  from  taking  any  private  con- 
tributions. So,  the  people  who  would  like 
to  contribute  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

Another  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  tax  checkoff  system 
is  an  improper  exercise  of  Congress  power 
to  spend  tax  funds.  Article  I,  Section  8, 
gives  Congress  power  to  spend  for  several 
enumerated  purposes,  including  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  question  is  whether  an 


appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing Presidential  election  campaigns  is  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  case  law  is  in- 
conclusive. A  1909  Colorado  law  appro- 
priating campaign  money  directly  to  po- 
litical parties  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court. 
A  similar  Massachusetts  law  was  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  because  it  was  not  spend- 
ing for  a  public  purpose.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  dealt  with  this 
question.  But  assuming  title  VIII  had 
been  effective  in  time  for  last  year's  elec- 
tion, so  that  its  immediate  effect  was  to 
transfer,  as  its  proponents  intended,  $9 
million  in  Democratic  Party  debts  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  I  think  I  know  what 
the  Court's  answer  would  be. 

A  good  argument  can  also  be  made 
that  the  tax  checkoff,  by  permitting  tax- 
payers to  earmark  tax  funds  for  use  in 
political  campaigns,  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  Congress'  exclusive 
power  to  spend.  Again,  the  case  law  is  not 
clear,  but  aside  from  the  strict  constitu- 
tional aspect,  it  is  clear  that  it  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent.  If  taxpayers  are 
here  allowed  to  earmark  a  portion  of 
their  tax  liability  for  use  in  political 
campaigns,  why  should  not  they  be  al- 
lowed to  eannark  for  other  uses  in  the 
future?  Where  will  it  end?  Senator  Gore 
voiced  this  concern  when  arguing  for 
repeal  of  the  1966  tax  checkoff  act : 

This  unique  procedure  Is  one  which  has 
never  been  followed  before.  True,  Congress 
has  In  the  past  levied  taxes,  and  then  pro- 
vided that  the  revenue  from  that  tax  or  a 
portion  of  it  would  be  earniarked  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose.  Today,  for  example,  revenue 
from  certain  highway-user  taxes  Is  earmarked 
for  highway  construction.  But  It  Is  Congress 
that  earmarks  the  revenue  or  a  portion  there- 
of. So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  law  passed 
last  year,  which  I  now  seek  to  repeal,  Is  the 
first  time  the  Congress  has  ever  undertaken 
to  authorize  the  Individual  taxpayer  to  de- 
cide on  a  year-to-year  basis  the  purpose  for 
which  a  portion  of  the  money  he  pays  in 
taxes  shaU  be  used.  If  it  Is  a  sound  practice 
for  the  taxpayer  to  say  for  what  it  shall  be 
used,  it  would  be  equally  sound  for  him  to 
say  for  what  It  shaU  not  be  used;  and  to 
the  extent  that  a  taxpayer  directs  that  tax 
funds  shall  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose, 
he  automatically  thereby  says  It  shall  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes  .  .  . 

If  we  start  down  the  road  of  allowing  each 
Individual  taxpayer  to  decide  for  what  pur- 
pose his  tax  funds  may  or  may  not  be  spent, 
we  may  well  find  that  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  constitutional  responsibility  of  making 
appropriation  of  public  funds.  If  a  taxpayer 
has  that  right,  If  It  Is  constitutional  and 
If  this  precedent  should  be  followed,  per- 
haps there  are  taxpayers  who  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  their  tax 
money  shall  be  spent  or  not  be  spent  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  or  a  war  on  poverty,  or 
education,  or  public  works  projects,  or  agri- 
culture programs,  or  urban  redevelopment. 
or  suDport  for  agricultural  commodities,  such 
as  milk.  Where  do  we  stop  with  this  process? 
Is  this  a  wise  precedent?  We  have  made  a 
mistake.  Mr.  President.  Let  us  erase  that  mis- 
take, and  the  quicker  the  better. 

Well,  Congress  did  erase  its  mistake  in 
1967.  but  incredibly,  repeated  it  last  year. 
I  hope  this  mistake  too,  will  be  erased. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  the  tax  check- 
off is  thick  with  constitutional  questions, 
it  is  even  thicker  with  administrative 
problems,  many  of  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  insoluble.  What  happens  when  a 
taxpayer  designates  a  $1  contribution  to 


a  candidate  who  later  turns  out  to  be  in- 
eUgible  for  public  financing?  This  is 
bound  to  happen  on  a  lot  of  returns  That 
money  has  to  go  back  into  the  Treasury. 
In  the  meantime,  the  taxpayer  with- 
holds a  private  contribution  to  his  can- 
didate, thinking  he  has  already  contrib- 
uted. Also,  why  are  not  minor  parties 
represented  on  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board,  which 
assists  the  Comptroller  General  in  en- 
forcing the  act?  The  composition  of  the 
Board,  under  the  act,  is  four  members 
from  each  party  and  three  members  f rem 
the  general  public.  The  act  encourages 
new  and  minor  parties  to  utilize  the 
checkoff  system  of  financing,  yet  gives 
them  no  voice  in  seeing  that  it  is  admin- 
istered properly. 

Then,  there  is  the  additional  time  and 
expense  of  auditing  an  estimated  75  to  80 
million  returns  every  year  to  determine 
the  total  number  of  checkoffs.  Under 
existing  IRS  procedure,  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  returns  are  audited  But, 
imder  the  tax  checkoff,  each  return 
would  have  to  be  audited,  including  those 
indicating  no  tax  liabiUty.  I  am  advised 
that  total  figures  would  not  be  available 
from  IRS  until  Jime  of  each  year. 

This  presents  another  problem.  Tlie 
first  convention  is  in  early  July,  after 
which  the  nominee  must  make  an  im- 
mediate decision  whether  to  opt  for  pub- 
lic financing  or  depend  on  private  contri- 
butions. He  would  not  know  until  Jime 
how  mucli  money  will  be  available  to 
him  from  the  campaign  fvmd.  If  he  de- 
cides such  funds  are  inadequate,  he  will 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  raise  private 
contributions.  Fundraising  takes  con- 
siderable time,  and  I  do  not  think  a 
Presidential  candidate  can  wait  until 
June  to  start  raising  fimds  for  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  all 
candidates  will  go  full  steam  ahead  with 
private  fund  raising  from  the  outset. 
If  a  candidate  opts  for  public  financing, 
the  act  limits  the  total  amount  he  can 
spend  in  the  general  election.  If  his  share 
of  the  campaign  fimd  is  less,  he  can 
retain  private  contributions  necessary  to 
bring  his  total  finances  up  to  that  limit. 
The  act  requires  that  all  other  private 
contributions  be  returned.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  spends  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum entitlement  during  the  general 
election,  he  is  required  to  repay  it  to  the 
Treasm-y  after  the  election.  Tlie  same  is 
true  of  expenses  incurred  for  purposes 
not  authorized  under  the  act.  This  sounds 
fine  on  paper,  but  I  think  the  repayment 
provisions  of  the  act  will  be  unenforce- 
able in  practice.  The  stakes  are  high  in  a 
Presidential  election.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  act  will  be  merely  to  heap  public 
tax  funds  on  top  of  campaign  funds 
gathered  from  private  sources.  Rather 
than  reducing  campaign  expenditures 
and  the  influence  of  private  contributors, 
it  will  increase  both. 

Moreover,  what  good  will  it  do  to 
require  a  President  to  repay  funds  he 
used  to  get  elected?  Is  this  not  closing 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  out? 
Worse  than  the  futility  of  this,  is  the 
fact  that  postelection  complaints  regard- 
ing illegal  contributions  and  expenditures 
can  only  serve  to  jeopardize  the  stability 
of  the  Government.  All  of  this  seems  to 
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me  to  be  an  expensive  and  almost  dis- 
honest hoax  on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  summarize  by 
.suggesting  that  the  so-called  Presidential 
tax  checkoff  plan  should  be  repealed  for 
several  basic  reasons.  First,  it  was  Ini- 
tiated for  a  purpose  which  can  no  longer 
be  achieved — to  bail  the  Democratic 
Party  out  of  its  financial  problems  going 
into  the  1972  election  by  transferring  $9 
million  in  debts  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. Second,  because  its  proponents  were 
motivated  by  the  foregoing  purely  polit- 
ical reasons,  it  was  enacted  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  argiiments  on 
its  merits.  Third,  It  Is  indefensible  on  its 
merits.  It  would  not  do  what  its  propo- 
nents say  it  will,  and  will  have  conse- 
quences damaging  to  our  political  system 
and  the  stability  of  our  Government. 
While  the  tax  checkoff  plan  Is  the  result 
of  a  strictly  partisan  effort,  its  adverse 
effects  will  be  felt  by  all  of  us.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  with  an  objective  bi- 
partisain  effort,  it  will  be  repealed. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  1507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  manage 
the  export  of  timber  from  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  years  the  increase  in  log  exports  co- 
incided with  the  demand  from  the  hous- 
ing industry  for  lumber  has  resulted  In 
escalating  lumber  prices  and  acute  lum- 
ber shortages.  Today,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  stabilize  rising 
liunber  prices  and  increase  the  amoimt  of 
lumber  for  domestic  use. 

SUMMARY    OF   THE   BHX 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  my  legisla- 
tion would  do: 

First.  In  general,  it  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce — Secretary — to  re- 
strict exports  of  softwood  timber  and 
products  to  a  percentage  of  imports  of 
such  items  according  to  a  formula  dis- 
cussed below.  This  legislation  deals  in 
terms  of  softwood  timber  and  products 
because,  as  I  also  discuss  below,  the  lum- 
ber industry  crisis  Is  primarily,  although 
not  exclusively,  a  softwood  crisis.  I  have 
chosen  to  target  my  siiggested  remedy 
to  the  primary  element  of  lumber  market 
disequilibrium. 

Second.  The  goal  of  this  formula  for 
export  restrictions  Is  to  increase  do- 
mestic softwx>od  supplies  so  that  the  do- 
mestic market  will  return  to  normal  sup- 
ply and  price  levels.  When  the  market 
reaches  that  point — which  will  occur 
when  the  average  domestic  price  of  soft- 
wood, over  a  6-month  period,  reaches  or 
falls  below  115  percent  of  the  1967  aver- 
age price  for  domestic  softwood,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  siispend  export  restrictions. 

The  year  1967  was  the  year  when  all 
economic  forces  and  levels  in  the  soft- 
wood market  were  in  relative  equilibrium. 
The  15  percent  tacked  onto  the  1967  price 
takes  into  account  general  inflationary 
trends  in  the  economj/.  Therefore,  115 
percent  of  the  1967  price  represents  a 
reasonable  equilibrium  target  for  domes- 
tic softwood  prices  in  today's  economy. 

Third.  The  Secretary  shall  also  sus- 
pend export  restrictions  if  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  domestic  softwood  no 
longer  threatens  to  distort  our  domestic 


market  price.  This  provii  ion  is  primarily 
directed  at  providing  i.n  incentive  to 
Japan,  the  principal  fore  gn  buyer  of  our 
domestic  softwood,  to  fo  low  through  on 
general  promises  she  ha  >  made  to  us  to 
seek  alternative  sources  (  f  supply  to  help 
us  out  of  our  lumber  cris  s.  Japan's  great 
demand  for  our  softwool,  and  the  high 
prices  she  has  been  wi]  ling  to  pay  be^ 
cause  of  her  housing  b<  om  and  lumber 
shortage,  is  the  principle 
domestic  supply  of  softwood  has  been 
drained  and  prices  have  soared. 

Fourth.  If  either  House  of  Congress 
disagiees  with  the  Secret  ary's  suspension 
of  export  restrictions  fir  either  of  the 
reasons  in  two  or  thre;  above,  It  can 
rescind  it. 

Fifth.  The  formula  fo :  the  export  re- 
strictions is  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  balance  of  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary uses,  as  the  import  )ase  from  which 
to  calculate  export  restri  :tions,  the  aver- 
age voliune  of  board  feet  of  softwood  im- 
ports in  1971  and  1972.  Then,  for  each 
month  left  in  1973  aftei  passage  of  this 
legislation,  he  restricts  exports  of  soft- 
wood by  22  percent  of  oi  e-twelf  th  of  the 
average  of  the  1971  and  1972  volume  of 
imports.  Twenty-two  pe;  cent  is  used  be- 
cause it  represents  th(  percentage  of 
imports  which  were  ne  sded  in  1972  to 
make  up  for  the  export  i  Irain. 

b.  To  calculate  1974  ex  3ort  restrictions, 
the  Secretary  estimates,  by  December  1, 
1973,  the  volume  of  boi  rd  feet  of  soft- 
wood imports  which  w:  11  be  needed  in 
of  all  1974  to  supplemei  it  domestic  sup- 
ply. He  restricts  1974  e:  ports  to  22  per- 
cent of  that  estimate.  *:  'wenty-two  per- 
cent used  again  is  in  If  74  because  it  is 
not  likely  that  softwooti  market  forces 
will  have  by  that  time  ciianged  substan- 
tially. Japan's  boom  ai  id  our  domestic 
needs  will  continue  to  i  Sect  each  other 
adversely. 

c.  For  each  succeeding  6-month  period, 
the  Secretary  makes  sin  ilar  estimates  of 
import  needs  just  before  the  beginning  of 
each  new  half  year.  He  las  discretion  at 
this  point  in  time  to  app  y  export  restric- 
tions from  10  percent  t<  22  percent  esti- 
mated import  needs.  Thi!  6-month  period 
and  the  discretionary  percentages  are 
used  because  market  foxes  may  by  this 
time  have  lessened  pres  jure  on  domestic 
softwood  supply  or  pric<  s.  The  Secretary 
may  need  to  "fine  tune"  domestic  supply. 
In  order  to  select  a  part  cular  percentage 
the  Secretary  uses  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  restrictions:  which  (  xport  restriction 
level  will  encourage  domestic  prices  to 
average,  over  a  6-montl  period,  115  per- 
cent of  the  1967  averag ;  domestic  price, 
or  less. 

THB    CURRENT   TIN  BER    CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  I  wo  ild  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  addi  ess  myself  to  the 
various  circiunstances  v  'hich  have  led  to 
inflatiOTiary  lumber  pric  ;s  and  a  shortage 
of  lumber  for  domestic  i  se. 

Presently,  our  Nation  is  experiencing  a 
high  rate  of  construct  on  activity  pri- 
marily in  residential  c  )nstruction.  New 
housing  sites  have  reac  led  record  levels, 
increasing  from  2.1  mill  on  housing  luiits 
in  1971  to  a  little  over  2. 1  million  housing 
imits  in  1972  (sec  tabl ;  1),  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  in  1973,  we  vill  again  exceed 
the  2  million  unit  leve .. 

In  the  process  of  me(  ting  this  housing 
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demand,  the  United  Statet  in  1972  con- 
sumed some  40.9  billion  btoard  feet,  im- 
porting more  than  8.9  bill  on  board  feet 
to  make  up  a  deficit  In  on  r  lumber  sup- 
ply. This  8.9  billion  board  1  eet  represents 
about  22  percent  of  U.S  lumber  con- 
sumption. 

Thus,  all  in  all,  the  Uni  «d  States  is  a 
growing  lumber  importer.  For  the  fore- 
seeable future  it  will  contij  me  to  be  a  net 
importer  of  lumber— the  United  States 
will  have  to  supplement  its  domestic  sup- 
ply with  imports.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  preparing 
its  report  on  the  "Outlook  for  Timber  in 
the  U.S.,  a  Report  of  the  lindings  of  the 
1970  Timber  Review"  issied  December 
1972,  shows  that  our  Natio:  \  can  look  for- 
ward only  to  further  proUems  in  meet- 
ing domestic  demands.  Its  projections  of 
future  supply  indicate  sub  stantial  short- 
ages in  timber  supplies  in  the  forthcom- 
ing years,  and  increasingly  heavy  reli- 
ance on  imports  of  lumber. 

However,  in  light  of  thfe  information, 
our  coimtry  continues  to  i  acrease  its  ex- 
portation of  softwood  logs  and  lumber. 
Average  annual  exports  of  softwood  lum- 
ber were  1  billion  board  feet  between 
1968  and  1971,  but  sudde  ily  jumped  to 
1.2  billion  board  feet  in  1972.  This 
amount  of  lumber,  added  ;o  the  3.05  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  sof twoo( .  logs  exported 
in  1972,  would  have  increa^d  the  amount 
of  Imnber,  available  for  Idomestlc  pur- 
poses by  5  billion  board  fdet. 

Why  do  domestic  producers  export 
Ivunber  when  our  Nation  has  to  import 
lumber  to  meet  domestic  leeds? 

The  answer  is  that  Jaian,  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  buyer  of  U.S  logs,  has  been 
experiencing  such  a  bullc  ing  boom  that 
it  has  outbid  U.S.  purchasers  of  logs. 
Sometimes  she  has  outtld  us  2  to  1. 
(See  table  n  and  table  1 1.)  The  result 
has  been  that  Japan  hws  received  83 
percent  of  all  American  log  exports. 
Japan's  buying  activity  this  year  clearly 
demonstrates  that  her  demand  for  oiu" 
logs  will  continue.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  exports  to  Japan  were 
nearly  67  million  feet  of  li  mber,  or  about 
46  percent  above  Japan';;  level  for  the 
same  month  in  1972. 

The  problem  then  Is  th  at  Japan,  with 
her  huge  demand  for  logs  has  been  will- 
ing to  pay  exorbitant  pri  :es.  And  as  we 
know,  much  of  Japan's  m  sney  is  derived 
from  sales  of  her  product ;  in  the  United 
States — such  as  Toyotas  i  nd  Sonys.  It  is 
now  our  own  dollars  in  a  sense,  that 
seeks  to  pm-chase  our  U.£ .  logs  and  tim- 
ber to  meet  Japan's  hot  sing  problems. 
Thus,  domestic  lumber  is  diverted  from 
the  domestic  market  to  tl  e  foreign  mar- 
ket. The  net  result  is  a  si  ortage  of  lum- 
ber and  higher  prices  foi'  existing  limi- 
ber  which  is  ultimately  p  issed  on  to  the 
American  consimier. 

As  testimony  before  the  \  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  R  ff airs  Commit- 
tee in  March  of  this  yea:  ■  clearly  points 
out,  the  U.S.  housing  s  arts  increased 
more  than  60  percent  bet  ween  the  year- 
end  total  of  1.4  milhon  in  1970  to  2.4  mil- 
lion in  1972,  and  that  tiis  increase  in 
new  housing  construction,  caused  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  the  tc  tal  demand  for 
lumber.  Presently,  43  perc  ent  of  the  soft- 
wood lumber  and  49  perc  ?nt  of  the  soft- 
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wood  plywood  is  consumed  for  residen- 
tial construction  (see  table  rV). 

As  a  nation,  our  goal  has  long  been  to 
secure  the  best  of  everything  for  our 
people.  This  has  long  held  true  in  pro- 
viding housing  at  a  reasonable  price. 
However,  these  goals  have  been  shaken 
by  the  substantial  increase  in  housing 
costs  brought  about  by  rising  lumber 
prices.  (See  table  V.) 

In  January  1971,  the  price  indexes  for 
all  construction  materials  was  almost 
identical.  In  January  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, whereas  the  prices  over  a  2-year 
period  for  all  construction  materials  in- 
creased about  14  percent,  lumber  during 
this  same  2-year  period,  increased  by  49.5 
percent. 


Thus,  as  illustrated  in  table  VI,  the 

medium  price  for  single  family  homes  in- 
creased from  a  range  of  $24,700-$27,000 
to  an  alltime  high  of  $29,500.  This  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  cost  of  lum- 
ber and  plyw<K)d. 

In  1973,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
construction  cost  of  an  average  house 
has  increased  at  least  $1,200  as  a  result 
of  limiber  price  increases.  Since  this  esti- 
mate came  out  in  January,  prices  have 
continued  to  rise  and  as  of  April  1973, 
the  cost  has  been  estimated  to  have  gone 
up  another  $280,  bringing  the  increased 
total  price  up  to  $1,480.  This  is  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  total  construction 
cost  in  less  than  9  months.  Part  of  this 

TABLE  I.— NEW  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING  STARTS  1960-72 


increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  acceler- 
atmg  price  increases  encouraged  pro- 
ducers to  withhold  timber  from  sale  in 
anticipation  of  even  higher  prices  to 
come. 

Increases  of  this  magnitude  can 
quickly  destroy  the  prospects  for  home 
ownership,  particularly  if  such  price  in- 
creases mean  that  the  home  buyer  will 
have  to  pay  increased  sums  toward 
principal  on  a  mortgage,  interest  and 
increased  taxes  and  insurance  payments. 

Thus,  by  permitting  a  limited  natural 
resource,  timber,  to  be  siphoned  away 
by  exports,  we  have  depleted  our  coun- 
try's domestic  supplies  and  increased 
construction  costs.  Some  action  must  be 
taken. 


(In  thousands  ol  uaits] 


Period 


Single         NhM- 
fatnily        family 


Peit»«t 


Total       faoHly 


SOSOD- 

ally  ad- 

KKtod 

tnmial 

rate 


Mobile 
home 
ship- 
ments 


I960 1,008.7 


1961. 

196Z 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1M6 

1967 

I96S 

wm 

1970 

1971 


988.9 
996.0 

1,021.6 
971.9 
965.0 
779.5 
844.9 
90B.5 
811.2 
815.1 

1,152.9 


287.3 
376.1 
496.4 
620.4 
589.1 
544.6 
416.4 
477.0 
746.0 
688.4 
653.9 
931.6 


1,296.0 
1,365.0 
1,492.4 
1,642.0 
1,561.0 
1,509.6 
1,195.9 
1,321.9 
1,545.5 
1,499.6 
1,469.0 
2,(M4.S 


77.8 
72.5 
66.7 
62.2 
62.3 
63.9 
65.2 
63.9 
58.3 
54.1 
55.5 
S5l3 


103.7 
90.2 
118.0 
150.8 
191.3 
216.5 
217.3 
240.4 
318.0 
412.7 
401.2 
496.6 


Peried 


Single 
lanuly 


Multi- 
tanuly 


Totjl 


Percent 
siogle 
tamily 


Season- 
ally ad- 
justed 


Mobile 


rate 


ship- 
metits 


March 

April 

May. J 

June ' 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nov  eniber ............ 

December 


111.5 
120.1 
135.4 
131.9 
117.7 
131.3 
119.5 
U7.0 
97.4 
73.2 


94.3 
93.1 
92.5 
94.3 
87.3 
97.4 
80.9 
101.2 
89.7 
79.4 


205.8 
213.2 
227.9 
226.2 
205.0 
230.9 
201.8 
218.2 
187.1 
152.6 


2.369 
2.109 
2,350 
2,330 
2,218 
2,484 
2,366 
2,462 
2,395 
2.369 


48.8 

53.4 

51.5 
54.7 
48.2 
51.7 
48.8 
54.1 
50.4 
37.7 


Total. 


1,309.2      1.069.2      2,378.5 


55.1 


572.4 


1972: 

January.. 
Febrttary. 


76.4 
76.4 


74.5 
77.2 


150.9 
153.6 


2,487 
2,682 


33.3 
39.7 


1973: 


January.. 
February. 


76.9 
73.1 


70.3 
65.6 


147.2 
138.8 


2.496 
2.444 


40.7 


1  Not  available. 

Tablb  II. — Softtoood  logs  exports,  1972 
[In  thousand  board  feet] 

Country  Quantity 

Canada   461,700 

Mexico **3 

Bahamas .             ^^ 

LW  WW  I 13 

N.    AntU 48 

Peru 2,264 

Brazil    -  S6 

Sweden  1^ 

Nethl 6« 

W.  Germ -  1.  579 

Swltz «7 

Portgl    15 

Greece 41 

S.  Arab 13 

Kor  Rep - 53,754 

Japan    2,622,669 

T.  Pac  Is 6 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  at  Census 


Uiquel 

Bermuda  - 
Jamaica  — 
Trinidad  _ 
FW  Ind— 

Chile    

Argent. 

Finland 

France  

Austria  — 

Spain 

Italy 

Iran 

Bahrain 

Hg  Kong- 
Austral  — 
Rep  Saf— 


1,378 

7 

7 

11 

25 

9 

38 

10 

616 

34 

1,506 

1,261 

3 

20 

20 

170 

14 


Table  III. — Softwood  logs  exported  to 
Japan,  1972 
I  In  thousand  board  feet] 

Month:  Qiumtity 

January    143,784 

February    80,074 

March    307,  701 

April    3*6,496 

May    239,798 

June — -.-.«.  163,868 

July 184.116 

August    297.652 

September  200, 135 

October 261,627 

November - 216.958 

December   -  180,460 


Total    3,048,120 

Source:  VS.  Commerce  Department. 


Total   1972 2,522.669 

January.  1973- 210,527 

Source. — VS.  Department  of  Commerce. 


TABLE  IV.-ESTIMATE  OF  HOUSING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  1970*3 
lln  thousands  o(  anits| 


Demand 


Supply 


Sorpliis  or  deficit 


Year 


Net 
increase  in 
households 

0) 


Net 
removals 

(2) 


Net 

lemoval 

of  mobile 

homes 

(3) 


Change  in 
vacancy 

(4) 


Demand 

lor 

second 

homes 

(5) 


Total 

annual 

housing 

demand 

(6) 


3-year 
moving 
average 


(7) 


Housing 
starts 

(8) 


Mobile 

home 

shipments 

(9) 


Total 
new 
units 

(10) 


3-year 
moving 
averaee 

(11) 


Annual 
(12) 


Accumu- 
lation 

03) 


1959.. 

I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965. 
J966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1E69. 
1970. 
1971. 


1.364 

665 

1,188 

S37 

807 

1,255 

841 

753 

1,599 

1,206 

1,250 

1,222 

1,041 


490 
510 
530 
SSO 
570 
590 
610 
630 
650 
670 
680 
690 
700 


60 
63 
66 
66 
67 
67 
70 
80 
85 
92 
105 
120 
130 


30 
30 
51 
49 
58 
56 
51 
36 
34 
39 
41 
38 
43 


35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 


1,979  . 

1,308 

1,880 

1,252 

1,557 

2,028 

1,637 

1,569 

2,443 

2.087 

2,161 

2,160 

2.009 


1,722 
1,480 
1,563 
1.739 
1,739 
1,745 
1.883 
2,033 
2,230 
2,136 
2.110 
2,225 


1,554 
1,296 
1,365 
1,492 
1,642 
1,562 
1,510 
1,196 
1,322 
1,548 
1,500 
1.464 
2,080 


120 
1C4 
90 
118 
150 
ISl 
217 
217 
240 
318 
380 
400 
490 


1,674  . 

1,400 

1.4SS 

1.610 

1.792 

1,753 

1,727 

1,413 

1,562 

1,866 

1,880 

1.864 

2,570 


1,510 
1.488 
1.619 
1,718 
1,757 
1,631 
1,567 
1,614 
1,769 
1,870 
2.105 
2,398 


-305 
.^92 
-425 
-H258 
4-235 
-275 
-^90 
-156 
-881 
-221 
-281 
-296 
-H561 


-305 
-213 
-638 
-280 
-45 
-320 
-230 

-ae 

-1,267 
-1.488 
-1.769 
-2.065 

-1,  3C4 
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TABLE  IV.-ESTIMATE  OF  HOUSING  REQUIREMEl  TS  FOR  THE  1970'S-Continued 
|ln  thousands  of  unil  s| 


Damand 


Nat 
incrsase  in 
households 

0) 


Net 
removals 

(2) 


Net 

removal 

of  mobile 

homes 

(3) 


Change  in 
vacancy 


Demand 

for 

second 

homes 

(5) 


Total 

annual 

housing 

demand 

(6) 


3-year 
noving 
verage 

(7) 


1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


1,505 
1,33« 
1,383 
1,430 
1,47S 
1,530 
1.480 
1.450 
1.413 


718 
720 
740 
750 
770 
780 
790 
810 
820 


142 
15S 
165 
ISO 
190 
200 
200 
205 
210 


50 
54 
60 
61 
62 
60 
61 
62 
64 


100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 


2,507 
2,377 
2,468 
2,551 
2,640 
2,720 
2,691 
2,697 
2,687 


SOURCES 


(1)  Derived  by  using  persons  per  household  from  the  current  population  repoits,  P-25-394 
p.  18,  series  D-1, 1976-8C),  estimated  by  NAHB  Economics  Department  and  population  projections 
as  reported  in  the  current  population  reports,  series  P-25,  No.  448,  pp.  28-29,  series  D. 

(2)  Annual  estimates  based  on  "Demolitions  and  Other  Factors  in  Housing  Replacement  De- 
mand," M.  Sumichrase  and  N.  Farquhar.  Homebuilding  Press,  1967. 

(3)  Based  upon  an  unpublished  "scrap-out  ratio"  developed  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Orickey  mar- 
keting research  manager.  Research  and  Engineering  Center,  Whirlpool  Corp.;  1970  and  1980 
estimated  by  NAHB  Economics  Departn-ent. 

(4)  Estimated  by  NAHB  Economics  Department  based  upon  continuation  of  current  vacancy 
Itveis  throughout  the  1970's  as  reported  In  the  current  housing  reports,  series  H-111  quarterly. 

(5)  Based  upon  current  est  imate  of  Bureau  of  Census  and  Forest  Service  in  "Second  Homes  i  n 
the  United  States,"  current  housing  reports,  H-121,  No.  16;  1968  to  1980  estimated  by  NAHB 
Economics  Department. 


(6) 

(7)3 

(8)r 
partmei  t 

(9)  1~ 
estimat 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 


TABLE  V.-AVERAGE  MATERIAL"  COSTS  IN  A  SINGLE 
FAMILY  HOME' 1972 


Cost  item 


Cost 


Percent 
of  total 


Excavation $243.30  1.7 

Masonry 948.30  6.7 

Concrete 1,123.47  8.0 

Lumber 2,193.23  15.6 

Wood  flooring 438.78  3.1 

Millwork 1,455.41  10.3 

Carpentry  labor 1,686.75  12.0 

Roohng 337.12  2.4 

Gutters 104.54  .7 

Lath  and  plaster 829.38  5.9 

Tile  work 277.00  2.0 

Linoleum 288.94  2.1 

Electric  wiring .... — .             517.54  3.7 

Lighting 109.41  .8 

Plumbing 1,314.98  9.3 

Heating 650.37  4.6 

Painting 678.30  4.8 

Insulation 132.38  .9 

Finish  hardware 112.97  .o 

Rough  hardware 127.64  0.9 

Incidental  cost 280.41  2.0 

Appliances 232.92  1.7 

Total  cost 14,  083. 14  100.0 

>  This  excludes  all  hard  costs;  that  is,  cost  of  land,  financing 
cost,  overhead,  and  profit. 
'  Approximate  sales  price:  )25,000. 

Source:  Based  on  cost  data  covering  70  cities  compiled  by 
NAHB  Economics  Department. 

Table  VI — New  one-family  homes  sold,  by 
sales  price — Tiot  seasonalli/  adjusted 

Period  Median  sales  price 

1963    $18,000 

1964    18.900 

1965    20,000 

1966   21,400 

1967   22,700 

1968   24,700 

1969    „  25,600 

1970    23,400 

1971 

January $23,900 

February „ 24,  500 

March    24, 300 

April 25,800 

May    . 25,500 

June 26, 100 

July   25,200 

August 25.300 

September — 25, 400 

October 25.600 

November . 25.700 

December 26,300 


1972 


January 

February  _ 

March   

AprU 

May    

June 

July   

August  ... 
September . 
(October  ._, 
November  . 
December  . 


24.700 
26,  600 
27,400 

26,  700 

27,  000 
26,  800 
27,700 
28,100 
28.000 
28.900 
28,900 
29,  700 

Note. — September  through  December  fig- 
ures preliminary. 

Source. — U.S.  Census  Bureau  Construction 
Report  C25-11,  table  5. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    A    HfeMEOY 

In  studying  the  lumbe:    industry  in 


April 


Supply 


Sii  rplus  or  deficit 


Housing 
starts 

(8) 


Mobile 

home 

shipments 

(9) 


Total 
new 
units 

GO) 


3-year 
moving 
average 

01) 


Afnual 
02) 


2,298 
2,451 
2,465 
2,553 
2,637 
2,684 
2,669 
2,655 


2,225 
2,000 
2.150 
2,200 
2.250 
2,300 
2,350 
2,400 
2,430 


545 
535 
530 
525 
525 
525 
525 
520 
520 


2,770 
2,535 
2,680 
2,725 
2,775 
2,825 
2,875 
2,920 
2,950 


2,615 
2,661 
2,663 
2,727 
2,776 
2,825 
2,873 
2,915 


-263 
-158 
-212 
-174 
-135 
-105 
-184 
-223 
-263 


m  of  cols.  (1)  through  (5). 

year  moving  average  of  col.  (6)  centered  on  2d  year. 
59-69,  Bureau  of  Census,  C-20,  housing  starts  report-  1970-80 
t  estimate. 
59-69,  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Association;  1970-flO  NAHB 


n4hb  Economics  De- 
Ect^omics  Department 


um  of  cols.  (8)  and  (9). 

year  moving  average  of  col.  (10)  centered  on  the  2d  year. 

ol.  (10)  minus  col.  (6). 

ccumulation  of  the  difference  shown  in  col.  (12). 


SO  ution  to  the 
tie  conclusion 


search  of  a  legislative 

lumber  crisis,  I  came  to     

that  moderation  should  characterize  the 
remedy.  The  industry  is  afi  agricultural 
one,  beset  by  the  same  delicate,  fluctuat- 
ing economic  factors  ard  the  same 
whims  of  nature  which  bes  et  other  agri- 
cultural industries.  Goveriment  inter- 
vention which  is  too  cor  fining  might 
severely  distort  the  myriad  jconomic  fac- 
tors at  work  in  the  industi  y. 

First.  Phase  n  controls  n  >t  the  answer. 

Some  people,  in  fact,  thi  nk  that  Gov- 
ernment controls  in  phase  :  I  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  lumber  Indui  try's  current 
problems.  They  view  the  in  dustry  as  go- 
ing through  the  pains  of  ra  Md  growth  as 
it  surges  forward  in  search  (  f  equilibrium 
in  the  relative  economic  freedom  of 
phase  III.  I  am  not  totally  persuaded  by 
that  argiunent,  but  enougl  of  it  makes 
sense  to  keep  me  from  n  commending 
anything  like  phase  II  con  trols  for  this 
industry. 

Furthermore,  the  Directc  r  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  Dr.  Joh  i  T.  Dunlop, 
recently  declared  his  belief  hat  the  lum- 
ber industry  is  plagued  b3  distribution 
inefficiencies.  If  the  Direct  )r  is  correct, 
Government  controls  of  his  industry 
might  do  two  chings:  Firs;,  exacerbate 
the  effects  of  such  inefflcie  icies,  or  sec- 


provide 
industry 
dictating 
should  be. 

we  boldly 
ajdequate  do- 
restricting 
amount  of 


the  fis- 
for   the 
of  Agrl- 
for  the 
has  been 
budget  for 
a  de- 
reduction 
programs 
i  maximum 


Serv  ce 


repre  sents 


ond  make  it  difficult  to  ident  fy  and  rem- 
edy them. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should 

the  machinery  by  which 

can  right  itself  without  rigidly 

what  the  stabilized  levels 
Therefore,  I  propose  thajb 

attack  the  problepi  of  an 

mestic  supply  of  softwood 

to  a  certain  per  centum,  this 

exports  of  this  material. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  i  realize  this 

is   not   the   only   remedy   i^eeded.   For 

instance: 
First.  Congress  must  increase 

cal   year    1974    appropriations 

forest  service  of  the  Departiti  ent 

culture.  A  total  of  $457  mujion 

operation  of  the  Forest 

requested  in  the  President 

fiscal  year  1974.  This 

crease  of  $105  million.  Thfe 

has  a  drastic  effect  on  various 

which  are  needed  to  secure 

forest  and  timber  yield. 
Second.  The  shortage  of 

further  restricts  lumber 

ability  in  many  areas.    . 

commerce  commission  has 

under  existing  regulatory 

controls  on  boxcar  movement 

lowing  for  the  maximum 

existing    boxcars.    Therefort 

must  act  by  stressing  to  the 
portance  of  imposing  and 

regulations. 

Third.  Negotiations  with 
other  foreign  countries  whicl  i 
ients  of  our  export  softwood 
logs,  must  be  immediately  un^er 
the  administration.  These 
must  stress  the  seriousness 
tic  problem  and  encourage 
countries  to  satisfy  a  portion 
lumber   and   log  demands 
sources. 

Foiu-th.   An   immediate 
Forest  Service  which  would 
tions  for  the  sale  of  logs  and 
Federal  forest  lands  for  197- 


Th(! 
the 
acis 


lOf 


10,  1973 
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-1,241 
-1,083 
-871 
-697 
-562 
-457 
-273 
-50 
•f213 


I'eight  cars 
propucts  avail- 
interstate 
authority 
to  impose 
,  thus  al- 
utilization  of 
Congress 
:  CC  the  im- 
enf  )rcing  these 


Japan  and 
are  recip- 
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taken  by 
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our  domes- 
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In  summary,  export  restrictions  to 
increase  supplies  are  not  the  only  answer. 
While  we  must  do  more  to  solve  the 
lumber  crisis,  we  must  at  least  begin  with 
what  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  export 
restrictions  in  my  legislation  are  designed 
first,  to  quickly  make  lumber  available 
by  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
net  loss  we  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
recent  surges  in  exports. 

Upon  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  esti- 
mate that  monthly  exports  of  softwood 
for  the  balance  of  1973  will  be  approxi- 
mately 150  million  board  feet.  This  con- 
trasts with  monthly  exports  in  1972  of 
some  410  million  board  feet. 

All  of  the  percentages  are  tied  to  the 
estimated  amovmts  of  imports  which  will 
be  needed  to  supplement  the  domestic 
supply.  The  levels  and  increases  of  im- 
ports are  an  Indices  of  our  domestic  need. 
Remember,  we  are  a  net  Importer;  we 
have  to  Import,  under  even  the  best 
of  market  conditions,  in  order  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  We  have  been  exporting 
not  because  foreign  buyers  have  beai 
willing  to  pay  more  than  domestic  pur- 
chasers for  our  logs. 

COMPLETE   EMBARGO    NOT   THE   ANSWER 

Second.  The  percentage  restrictions  I 
have  proposed  are  also  supposed  to  jolt 
the  current  market  situation,  but  not 
distort  it.  I  do  not  propose  higher  per- 
centages or  a  complete  embargo  of  ex- 
ports, now  or  in  the  future,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Some  members  of  the  industry 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  believe  that 
the  market  price  for  lumber  is  at  or  near 
its  peak.  They  believe  that  there  may 
soon  occur  a  leveling  or  falling  off.  If  this 
Is  so,  we  must  jolt  the  market  into  self- 
balance,  not  clobber  it. 

Second.  A  complete  embargo  of  log 
exports  would  suddenly  glut  a  geographi- 
cally small  area  of  the  Northwestern 
United  States  with  logs  which  were  for- 
merly exported.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
logs  I  am  talking  about  come  from  the 
State  of  Washington;  24  percent  from 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Logs  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically transported  further  than  ap- 
proximately 150  miles  for  milling  pur- 
poses. There  is  some  evidence  that  there 
is  not  enough  milling  capacity  in  the 
northwest  to  mill  all  of  the  logs  now  ex- 
ported. The  immediate  impact  of  this 
glut  of  logs  would  be  to  inflate  the  price 
of  lumber,  the  very  thing  we  are  trying 
to  coimter. 

Third.  A  complete  embargo  at  some 
time  In  the  future,  announced,  now  or 
viewed  as  a  reasonable  probability  now, 
would  prompt  foreign  buyers  and  domes- 
tic sellers  to  move  logs  before  tiie  em- 
bargo took  effect,  exacerbate  the  export 
drain  which  is  the  target  of  our  concern. 

Fourth.  Another  reason  not  to  call  for 
a  total  export  embargo  is  that  the  impact 
of  an  embargo  upon  Japan  might  ad- 
versely affect  us.  First  of  all,  Japan  would 
suddenly  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
her  supplies  cut  off  right  in  the  midst  of 
her  housing  boom.  Not  only  is  this  un- 
necessarily harsh  to  Japan,  but  it  might 
dissuade  her  from  voluntarily  seeking 
alternative  sources  of  supply  as  a  means 
of  assisting  us  out  of  our  lumber  crisis. 
It  appears  likely  that  she  might  be  will- 


ing to  assist  us  in  this  fashion.  In  his 
March  26,  1973,  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  housing  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Hotising, 
Cost  of  Living  Director  Dr.  Dunlop 
Stated: 

PAGE    14 

At  the  request  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tokyo  has  discussed 
with  Japanese  Government  officials  and  im- 
porters the  price  pressures  In  the  United 
States  on  softwood  logs  and  lumber  and  the 
relationship  between  these  price  pressures 
and  U.S.  softwood  log  exports  to  Japan. 
Japanese  officials  indicated  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  are  taking  and  will 
be  taking  a  series  of  actions  to  ease  these 
pressures.  Japan  is  seeking  increased  imports 
of  softwood  logs  from  other  sources,  such  as 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  now  con- 
tacting these  other  sources  and  may  send 
trade  missions  to  those  countries  in  the  near 
future  to  accelerate  Imports.  The  Japanese 
Government  believes  its  log  Import  situation 
has  stabUized  frcmi  the  peak  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1972.  Finally,  the  Japanese  Government 
will  give  strong  giiidance  to  Japanese  im- 
porters "to  ensure  that  Japan's  log  ImiKirts 
do  not  inconvenience  the  United  States." 
Japan  will  set  a  specific  goal  to  achieve  this 
objective  after  further  discussion  within  the 
Japanese  Government.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

This  is  encouraging  but  it  does  not 
solve  our  crisis  beginning  today. 

My  legislation,  however,  provides  an 
incentive  to  Japan's  c(X)peration.  If,  as 
a  result  of  her  actions  or  agreements, 
the  foreign  demand  for  our  softwood  is 
such  that  it  does  not  threaten  to  distort 
our  domestic  prices,  the  Secretary  can 
suspend  the  export  restrictions  and  ex- 
port trade  can  continue  in  an  unfettered 
manner. 

I  should  observe  that  Director  Dunlop 
has  also  testified  against  any  export  re- 
strictions. To  me,  however,  his  reasoning 
is  not  persuasive: 

Artificial  controls  to  obtain  any  specific 
log  export  level  are  not  the  desired  solution 
since  controls  are  not  consistent  with  the 
administration's  policy  to  move  toward  freer 
world  trade  conditions.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

However,  In  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
any  long-term  policy  of  moving  toward 
freer  trade  must  take  second  priority  to 
the  solving  of  our  current  lumber  crisis. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
urging  that  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  be  made  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that 
we  may  move  swiftly  to  restore  a  vital 
part  of  our  economy  to  balanced  levels 
of  supply  and  demand  and  to  tolerable 
domestic  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  leglslaticxi  which  I  have  proposed 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1507 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  before  section  1  the  follow- 
ing: 

•TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS"; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  1  through  14, 
and  aU  cross  references  thereto,  as  sections 
101   through   114,  respectively; 

(3)  striking  "this  Act"  wherever  It  appears 
In  sections  101  through  114  (as  redesignated 


bv    subsection    (b))    and    Inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "this  title"; 

(4)  striking  "This  Act"  In  section  113(a) 
(as  redesignated)  and  inserting  "This  title"; 
and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  II— TIMBER  EXPORT 

MANAGEMENT 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  it  is  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Staves  that  there  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  forest  products  continuously 
available  for  their  use; 

"(2)  the  United  States  is  abundantly 
blessed  with  land  capable  of  growing  forests 
that  can  produce  the  range  of  values  that 
the  living  forest  provides  for  man's  economic, 
social,  and  spiritual  well-being; 

"(3)  during  the  past  century  and  in  this 
century,  the  forest  lands  of  the  United  States 
have  been  viewed  as  a  limitless  resource; 

"(4)  these  forests  were  subjected  to  heavy 
cutting  and  a  low  level  of  management  and 
protection; 

"(5)  there  are  still  significant  opportu- 
nities and  needs  to  fiu-ther  intensify  and 
improve  the  management  of  both  private 
and  public  forests; 

"(6)  there  are  still  substantial  forest 
areas  that  have  not  been  restored  to  their 
optimum  level  of  economic  and  environmen- 
tal utmty; 

"(7)  It  is  both  feasible  and  wise  to  sustain 
the  flow  of  benefits  from  the  forests; 

"(8)  on  larger  private  and  public  forests 
It  Is  practical  to  maintain  a  continuous 
annual  flow  of  forest  products,  while  on 
smaller  forest  units  the  flow  of  products 
may  be  Intermittent  yet  under  a  high  order 
of  forest  stewardship,  all  to  the  end  that  the 
total  amount  of  forest  products  and  other 
benefits  regionally  and  nationally  will  be 
sustained  and  amplified  In  future  decades: 

"(9)  to  help  attain  these  goals  the  wastage 
of  portions  of  the  bole  of  each  tree  cut  should 
be  kept  at  as  low  a  level  as  possible  and  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tree  bole  should  be  encouraged 
to  secrure  the  economic  and  environmental 
benefits  of  our  forest  resources; 

"(10)  the  United  States  has  become  a  sub- 
stantial Importer  of  softwood  logs  and  prod- 
ucts, principally  from  Canada,  and  we  also 
import  certain  hardwoods  indigenous  to  the 
United  States; 

"(11)  the  Importation  of  logs  and  forest 
products  from  other  nations  should  be  en- 
couraged provided  this  trade  does  not  exploit 
another  nation's  forest  resources  to  their 
disadvantage: 

"(12)  the  United  States  has,  especially  In 
the  past  decade,  become  a  substantial  ex- 
porter of  softwood  logs;  and 

"(13)  there  is  concern  that  unless  this 
trade  is  property  managed  it  wUl  contribute 
to  supply  Instability,  rises  in  the  cost  of 
forest  products,  and  depletion  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States  In  a  manner 
disadvantageous  to  the  national  need  and 
Interest. 

"EXPORT   CONTROL   ATJTHORITY 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  manage  the  export  of  softwood  from 
the  United  States  by  limlttag  the  volume  of 
board  feet  of  softwood  exports  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  "softwood"  means 
categories  or  classifications  of  timber  and 
timber  products  which  are  generally  used  lor 
domestic  purposes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  During  each  month  of  calendar  year 
1973  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  volume 
of  exports  of  softwood  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
22  per  centum  of  one -twelfth  of  the  average 
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annual  level  of  imports  of  softwood  during 
the  two  pre-edln';  calendar  years. 

"(c)  During  calendar  years  beginning  after 
1973,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  volume  of 
exports  of  softwood  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  calendar  year  1974.  the  level  of 
such  exports  shall  be  limited  to  not  mora 
than  22  per  centum  of  the  level  of  Imports 
of  softwood  during  calendar  year  1973. 

"(2)  Beginning  on  January  1,  1975,  the 
Secretary  shall  limit  exports  for  each  suc- 
cessive six-month  period  beginning  on  or 
after  such  date  to  not  more  than  22  per  cen- 
tum but  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  his 
estimate  of  the  level  of  Imports  during  such 
period  which  would  be  required,  when  added 
to  domestic  production  during  such  period, 
to  meet  domestic  softwood  demand  during 
that  period. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  his  estimates  of  imports 
levels  not  later  than  June  1  and  December 
1  of  each  year  for  the  respective  succeeding 
six-month  periods,  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
estimates,  he  shall  allocate  export  authority 
for  the  succeeding  six-month  period  among 
applicants  for  the  authority  to  export  soft- 
wood on  a  ratable  basis. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  ex- 
ports In  excess  of  levels  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  when  he  determines: 

"(1)  that  the  average  domestic  market 
price  for  softwood  during  any  sU  month  pe- 
riod, does  not  exceed  115  per  centum  of  the 
average  annual  price  of  softwood  during  cal- 
endar year  1967;  or 

"(2)  that  foreign  demand  for  domestic 
softwood  win  not  iinreasonably  distort  the 
domestic  price  for  softwood: 
unless  either  House  of  Congress  passes  a  res- 
olution stating  In  substance  that  such  House 
does  not  approve  of  such  suspension. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title.  Including  such  rules  of  procedure 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  equitable  allocation  of  export  authority 
within  the  limits  set  forth  herein. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  104(e)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  do  not 
apply  to  the  Secretary's  functions  under  this 
section. 

"access  to  records 

"Sec.  204.  Any  person  who  exports  soft- 
wood during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  or  who  applies  for 
the  authority  under  this  title  to  export  soft- 
wood, shall  permit  access  to  related  books, 
records,  and  accounts,  and  softwood  storage 
areas  by  the  Secretary. 

"PENALTY 

"Sec.  205.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
exports  any  softwood  In  violation  of  this  title, 
or  in  violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation  here- 
under, or  knowingly  and  fraudulently  flies  a 
false  report,  or  faUs  to  permit  the  Secretary 
access  to  his  books,  records,  and  accounts,  and 
softwood  storage  areas  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both  for  each  such  viola- 
tion and  shall  not  thereafter  be  permitted 
to  export  softwood  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years. 

"fees 

"Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
charge  reasonable  fees  to  those  engaged  In 
the  export  of  softwood  or  seeking  to  export 
softwood,  to  defray  the  cost  of  processing  and 
approving  applications  and  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  title.  In  any  case  where 
It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  any  person  has  made  a  payment 
under  this  title  which  Is  not  required,  or  has 
made  a  payment  In  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired, the  Secretary  may,  upon  application 
or  otherwise,  cause  a  refund  to  be  made. 
Moneys  received  hereunder  shall  be  credited 
to  a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury,  and 
are  hereby  appropriated  and  made  available 
until  expended,  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 
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ecutive  Reorganization  (the  "Ash  Council 
Report")  dated  January  1971  also  states  that 
the  Commission  has  achieved  Its  primary  goal 
under  the  Act  to  protect  the  Investor  In 
subordinate  public  utilities  from  excesses  of 
holding  companies,  and  the  regulatory  func- 
tions under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Power  Agency. 

Second,  as  the  Commission  has  pointed 
out  In  testimony  before  the  appropriations 
committees  of  Congress,  there  has  recently 
been  a  considerable  revival  of  activity  and 
Interest  in  the  public  utility  holding  com- 
pany area,  and  this  appears  likely  to  Increase. 
The  nature  and  motivation  of  this  develop- 
ment is,  however,  quite  different  from  that 
which  existed  In  the  1920's.  Then,  holding 
company  empires  were  built  up  primarily  as 
promotional  ventures  accomplished  by  the 
manipulation  of  corporate  structures  for  the 
profit  of  those  who  engaged  In  these  activi- 
ties. The  current  Interest  is  more  a  response 
to  technological  developments  In  the  utility 
Industry,  such  as  the  Increasing  Importance 
of  atomic  energy  in  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  economies  available  through 
the  use  of  very  large  electric  generating 
plants  which  have  become  feasible,  partic- 
ularly when  accompanied  by  transmission 
facilities  capable  of  transmitting  large 
amounts  of  power  over  long  distances.  The 
holding  company  device  Is  viewed  by  some  as 
one  means  of  facilitating  the  best  use  of  those 
technological  advances. 

The  regulatory  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties which  are  presented  by  these  develop- 
ments are  therefore  quite  different  from 
those  which  existed  In  the  1930's.  While 
these  problems  Include  corporate  structure 
and  financial  aspects,  they  are  more  a  mat- 
ter of  Industry  technology.  This  Commission 
In  recent  years  has  had  a  rather  limited  ex- 
posure to  these  types  of  problems,  while  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has,  of  course, 
been  deeply  involved  In  such  matters  for 
many  years  and  ha^  been  concerning  Itself 
recently  with  the  impact  of  the  new  technol- 
ogy. For  example.  Section  30  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  calls  essen- 
tially for  economic  studies  of  developments 
in  the  public  utility  field  and  the  making 
of  recommendations  as  to  the  type  and  size 
of  geographically  and  economically  inte- 
grated public  utility  systems  which  can 
best  serve  the  public  Interest.  The  Commis- 
sion has  never  been  in  a  position  to  mount 
such  a  study,  since  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Act,  It  had  more  Important  tasks  and 
thereafter  it  did  not  have  the  available 
resources.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  for  some  time  been 
making  studies  relating  to  interconnections 
and  coordination  of  electric  facilities  and 
national  power  requirements. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  centralize  In  one 
agency  Federal  responsibilities  for  public- 
utility  regulation,  and  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  the  appropriate  agency 
for  this  purpose.  Such  centralization  should 
produce  greater  efficiency,  economy  and  co- 
ordination of  regulatory  policy.  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  special  conditions  which  led 
Congress  to  ^est  administration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  In  this 
Conmilssion  rather  than  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  I.e.,  the  fact  that  the 
problems  in  the  public-utility  holding  com- 
pany area  were  largely  corporate  and  fi- 
nancial rather  than  economic  and  technical, 
have  been  very  substantially  modified  by  the 
events  of  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  give  that  Commission  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  corporate  finance  and  perhaps  also  in- 
vestor protection  than  it  has  heretofore  had. 
This  Commission  is  confident,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  or  can 
develop   the   capacity   to   assume   those   re- 


sponsibilities, particularly  If  its  efforts  are 
adequately  funded,  and  that  the  transfer 
should,  as  mentioned  above,  promote  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  blU  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  program  of  the  Administration. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

William  J.  Casey, 

Chairman. 

Excerpt  From  Hearing  Before  the  Banking, 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  on 

the    Nomination    of    G.    Bradford    Cook 

(February  21,  1973) 

Senator  Taft.  Let  me  ask  you  specifically 
about  the  American  Electric  Power  case.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  Commission  ought  to  stay 
in  this  field,  an  area  In  which  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  must  be  based  on  the  best 
kinds  of  technical  knowledge  and  considera- 
tions that  can  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  a 
case? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  public  utility  aspect? 

Senator  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  would  have  to  check  the  record, 
but  my  memory,  if  It  serves  me  correctly.  In- 
dicates we  have  at  least  not  taken  a  negative 
stand  on  that.  I  believe  an  affirmative  stand — 
saying  that  that  Division  of  the  Commission 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission — would  be  preferable,  as  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  very  technical  field. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  securities  problems 
that  arose  during  the  1930's  that  caused  the 
act  to  be  adopted  are  dated,  and  today  It  is 
more  of  a  technical  field  than  It  is  a  securi- 
ties field. 

Senator  Taft.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think,  the 
more  I  take  a  look  at  that  particular  case 
and  other  similar  ones. 

Explanatory  Statement  of  Legislation 
Transferring  Functions  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  op  1935 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

The  first  4  sections  of  the  bill  are  self- 
explanatory  and  merely  relate  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
functions  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(PPC). 

Section  5  of  the  bill  substitutes  the  words 
"Federal  Power  Commission"  for  "Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission"  In  Section  2(a) 
(6)  of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  As  a  conse- 
quence, any  reference  in  that  Act  to  "Com- 
mission" means  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  deletes  Section  12(e) 
of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  Section  12(e) 
relates  to  proxy  statements.  By  Its  deletion 
the  FPC  win  have  no  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (the  SEC)  will  have  such  Jurisdiction 
as  is  contained  In  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act.  Since  many  of  the  registered  holding 
companies  have  their  securities  listed  on  a 
national  securities  exchange,  and  since  the 
other  companies  are  within  the  standards 
of  Section  12(g)  of  that  Act,  the  SEC  will 
have  sole,  and  the  same  type  of.  Jurisdiction 
as  to  proxy  statements  as  it  now  has  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  Section  15(e) 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
by  adding  the  indicated  proviso.  This  pro- 
viso has  the  effect  of  requiring  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  to  comply  with  any  requirement  under 
any  Act  administered  by  the  SEC  with  re- 
spect to  accounting  procedures. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment necessitated  by  the  amendment  of  Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  discussed  below. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  deletes  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  17  of  the  Public  UtU- 
ity Holding  Company  Act.  Those  subsections 
relate  to  the  "6-month  Insider  trading"  pro- 


vision. By  the  deletion  of  those  subsections, 
the  FPC  will  have  no  Jurisdiction  m  this 
area.  The  SEC  will  have  sole  Jurisdiction  In 
this  area  by  reason  of  Sections  16(a)  and 
16(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  Those 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  are 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  same  classes  of 
persons  as  are  now  encompassed  within  Sec- 
tions 17(a)  and  17(b)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  does  two  things. 
First,  It  deletes  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion 20(d)  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  This  sentence  authorizes  the  SEC 
to  permit  any  information  required  to  be 
filed  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  be  Incor- 
pKJrated  by  reference  In  any  filing  required  to 
be  submitted  under  any  of  the  other  two 
Acts.  Secondly,  Section  10  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  subsection,  (e),  to  Section  20  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  This 
new  subsection  authorizes  the  SEC  to  permit 
companies  subject  to  the  Public  UtUlty  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  file  with  the  SEC,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  or 
the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  duplicate 
copies  of  the  Information  filed  with  the 
FPC. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  Section  21 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
It  Is  a  technical  amendment  which  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  under 
the  other  statutes  administered  by  It  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  transfer  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  to  the  FPC. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  repeals  the  last  sen- 
tence of  Section  30  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Act,  which  is  obsolete.  It  directs  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  make 
a  study  of  the  functions  and  activities  of 
Investment  trusts  and  Investment  compa- 
nies and  to  report  the  results  and  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  4,  1937.  Such  a  report  was  filed  and 
It  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Introduction  of 
a  bUl  which  became  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  Section  318 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  deleting  the 
words  "Securities  and  Exchange"  from  that 
section.  As  a  consequence,  so  far  as  there 
may  be  any  Inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  UtUity  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  win  prevail. 

Section  14  of  the  bUl  grants  the  SEC 
authorization  to  retain  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  that  may  be  pending  at  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act. 

Sections  15  and  16  are  self-explanatory-, 
and  Section  17  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  is  90  days  after  its  enactment. 

S.  1508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled. 

Section  1.  All  functions  and  administra- 
tive authority  vested  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  and  under  the  provlsloi^  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  10  of  1950  and 
Public  Law  87-592,  approved  August  20, 
1962  (76  Stat.  394;  15  UJS.C.A.  78d-l  and 
78d-2),  insofar  as  said  reorganization  plan 
and  Public  Law  87-592  relate  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935,  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Such  transfer  shall  Include  all  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  employed,  held,  used,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available,  which  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Power  Commission  and  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  shall  de- 
termine relate  primarily  to  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Any  employees  transferred  in  accord- 
r.'.ioe  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  their  reappointment  shall 
not  be  required  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
cf  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  of  such  of- 
ficials, officers,  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be 
needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transfer  of 
functions  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Except  for  the  substitution  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  the  regulatory 
agency,  all  rules,  regulations,  orders,  policies. 
and  procedures  prescribed  or  Issued  by  the 
Seciiritles  and  Exchange  Commission  which 
relate  to  any  function  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  which  are  in  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  unless  and  until 
superseded  or  amended  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission"  and  substituting 
the  words  "Federal  Power  Commission"  In 
lieu  thereof  so  that  this  section  as  amended 
will  then  read:  "Commission"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  Section  12(e)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  Is  repealed  and 
subsections  (f).  (g),  (h).and  (1)  of  section 
12  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (e),  (f), 
<g),  and  (h).  respectively;  and  subsection 
(h)  as  redesignated  herein  Is  amended  to 
delete  therefrom  the  words  "or  Federal 
Power  Commission.",  and  the  words  therein 
reading  "or  employee  of  either  such  Com- 
mission" are  amended  to  read:  "or  employee 
of   the  Commission,". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  15  of  the 
Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  thereafter 
the  following  words:  Provided,  however  That 
nothing  In  this  title  shaU  limit  the  right  or 
duty  of  any  person  to  take  any  action  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  any  applicable  require- 
ment under  any  Act  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  that  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  any  such  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  16  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
Is  amended  to  delete  therefrom  the  words 
"except  as  provided  In  section  17(b)  "  and  the 
commas  which  precede  and  follow  these 
words. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
17  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  are  repealed  and  subsection  (c) 
thereof  is  redesignated  as  section  17. 

Sec.  10.  Section  20  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  first,  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  thereof  and  adding  a  new  sub^.ection  (e) 
Sections  20  (d)  and  (e)  as  amended  will  then 
read: 

"(d)  No  provision  of  this  title  Imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  In  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder  of 
the  Commission  or  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  notwithstanding  that 
srch  rule,  regulation,  or  order  may.  after 
such  act  or  omission,  be  amended  or  re- 
scinded or  be  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(e)  Duplicate  copies  of  any  Information 
or  documents  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  may  also  be  filed 
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It  is  significant,  I  belieJe,  that  prior 
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Arts  were  donated  by  the  original  ar- 
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tually  ceased,  with  the  addlt  onal  handi- 
cap that  gifts  promised  prior  to  the  act 
have  not  been  donated.  It  is]  well  known 
that  the  late  Igor  Stravinsky  decided 
against  giving  his  manuscripts  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  previously  in- 
tended, and  instead  put  the  rpanuscripts, 
valued  at  $3.5  million,  up  fot  public  sale 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  c 
tax  law. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  also 
other  anomoly  created  by 
form  Act  of  1969.  Under 
trons  of  the  arts  continue 

deduct  the  full  market  value  ^ „„.  .^ 

they  donated  to  nonprofit  organizations 
wliile  artists  may  not.  I  beliive  that  ar- 
tist-donors should  have  a  s  milar  priv- 
ilege. My  bill,  which  incorp  )rates  safe- 
guards to  insure  against  a:)use  of  the 
provision  by  nonartists,  wou  d  allow  ar- 
tists to  deduct  75  percent  of  the  market 
value  of  their  work,  and  w<  uld  require 
that  these  deductions  be  ta  cen  only  to 
the  extent  the  artist  had  art  -related  in- 
come. That  last  provision  will  Insure 
that  full-time  artists  are  enjouraged  to 
donate  their  work  and  that  others  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advan  age  of  the 
provision. 

I  believe  that  the  value  o '  Important 
contributions  of  major  worts  of  art  to 
our  museums,  hbraries,  univi  srsitles.  and 
other  cultural  institutions  vsill  far  out- 
weigh the  modest  revenue  lost — esti- 
mated at  under  $10  million  i  er  year to 

the  Federal  Government. 

Congressman  Brademas  is  i  oday  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  House 
and  I  ask  unanimous  conseit  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  i  emarks.  to- 
gether with  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  of  April  £,  1973.  dis- 
cussing the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  Jie  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1510 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  <  nd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  St  \tes  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tha  ,  (a)  section 
170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordinary 
Income  and  capital  gain  property )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  t  ontributlons 
of  copyrights,  papers,  etc. — 

"(A)  75  percent  decrease  In  a  nount  of  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)(A).— In  the 
case  of  a  charitable  contrlbutlc  i  of  a  copy- 
right, a  literary,  musical,  or  artlj  tic  composi- 
tion, a  letter  of  memorandum  or  slmlliar 
property  by  taxpayer  described  n  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  1221  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  clause  (11) ,  (v) .  or  (v  )  of  subse:- 
tion  (b)(1)(A),  the  reduction  under  sub- 
parcgraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  de- 
creased by  75  percent  of  the  n  nount  com- 
puted under  such  subparagraph  (without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph)  but  only  If  the  ta.x- 
payer  receives  from  the  donee  a  v  rltten  state- 
me  It  that  the  donated  properi  y  represents 
material  of  historical  or  artistic  significance 
and  that  the  use  by  the  donee  w  111  be  related 
to  the  purpose  or  function  con:  tltutlng  the 
basis  for  Its  exemption  under  se(  tlon  501  (or. 
In  the  case  of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any 
purpfls^or  function  described  1 1  subsection 
(c)(2)(B). 

"(B)  Limitation  on  deduction  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies. — For  any  taxable  year, 
the  aggregate  deduction  under  this  section 
attributable  to  contribution  to  which  sub- 
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paragraph  (A)  applies  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  gross  income  for  such  year  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  copyrights,  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  compositions,  letters, 
memorandums,  and  similar  property. 

"(C)  Decrease  not  applicable  to  certain 
contributions. — The  amount  of  any  reduction 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  decreased  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  In  the  case  of  charita- 
ble contribution  of  any  letter,  memorandum, 
or  slmlliar  property  which  was  written,  pre- 
pared, or  produced  by  or  for  an  Individual 
while  he  held  an  office  under  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  If  the  writing,  prep- 
arations, or  production  of  such  property  was 
related  to,  or  arose  out  of,  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  office." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  In  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

{From  the  Washington  Star  and 

News,  Apr.  8, 1973) 

Artists,  Taxes  and  the  Law 

(By  Jo  Ann  Lewis) 

Between  1964  and  1969,  nearly  all  the  con- 
temporary works  received  as  gifts  by  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  were  given 
by  the  artists  themselves.  These  Included 
sculpture  by  Noguchl,  Calder  and  Chaim 
Gross,  and  paintings  by  Jimmy  Ernst,  Paul 
Jenkins.  Adja  Yunkers  and  Alexander  Llber- 
man,  among  others. 

Since  1969.  however,  gifts  from  living  artists 
to  the  National  Collection  have  virtually 
ceased.  Other  works  promised  by  the  artists 
before  1969  have  not  been  donated. 

In  1968,  20  authors  and  artists  made  gifts 
of  their  own  manuscripts.  Illustrations  and 
cartoons  to  the  manuscript  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  By  1971  such  gifts 
had  stopped  entirely.  In  addition,  the  library 
learned  that  36  prominent  figures.  Journal- 
ists, novelists  and  poets  who  frequently  had 
donated  very  desirable  Items  to  the  library 
In  the  past,  with  the  promise  of  more  to 
come,  abruptly  stopped  making  gifts  after 
1969. 

What  happened  to  dry  up  this  source  of 
creative  art  contributions  to  American  mu- 
seums and  libraries — Institutions  that  had 
become  supreme  in  the  world  for  their  con- 
temporary collections  through  Just  such  gifts 
from  artists  and  collectors?  As  any  artist, 
author  or  composer  will  teU  you.  In  lan- 
guage that  Is  largely  unprintable,  It  was  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Before  1969,  private  collectors  and  artists 
alike  were  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  In- 
come tax  100  percent  of  the  current  market 
value  of  works  of  art  (or  manuscripts,  musi- 
cal compositions,  etc.)  contributed  to  chari- 
table Institutions,  such  as  public  museums 
of  libraries.  After  the  Act  of  1969  was  passed, 
collectors  could  still  take  t'.at  deduction, 
but  the  artist  could  not. 

This  peculiar  Inequity  developed  In  large 
part  because  of  the  overreactlon  of  Congress 
to  the  discovery  that  a  former  President  and 
other  high  government  officials  (Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  and  others 
of  both  parties  were  cited  at  the  time)  stood 
to  reap  huge  financial  benefits  from  tax  laws 
which  permitted  them  to  give  their  personal 
documents,  assembled  while  they  held  public 
office,  to  Presidential  libraries  or  university 
libraries,  and  take  large  tax  deductions. 

In  what  seems,  to  retrospect,  to  have  been 
a  kneejerk  reaction,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  amended  to  say  that  letters,  mem- 
oranda and  also  copyright,  literary,  musical 
or  artistic  composition,  were  no  longer  "capi- 
tal assets,"  but  rather  "ordinary  Income 
property"  If  held  by  the  creator.  Thereafter, 
an  artist  or  writer  or  composer  could  deduct 
only  the  cost  of  his  materials  and  supplies, 
meaning  paint  and  canvas,  or  pencil  and 
paper,  an  obviously  meaningless  deduction. 

The  gifts  from  artists,  quite  understand- 


ably stopped,  some  of  them  finding  their  way 
onto  the  public  market.  Instead.  The  un- 
happy story  of  the  Igor  Stravinsky  manu- 
scripts, valued  at  $3.5  mUUon,  which  were 
destined  for  the  Library  of  Congress  but 
were  put  up  for  sale  as  a  result  of  this  1969 
law.  Is  well  known.  The  Congress  had.  In 
effect,  thrown  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water. 

"This  has  been  a  tremendous  handicap  to 
all  museums  that  collect  the  work  of  living 
artists,"  says  Adelyn  Breeskln.  curator  of 
contemporary  art  at  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts.  "We  feel  the  pinch  very  much." 

Other  Washington  Institutions  have  voiced 
similar  concern,  though  It  Is  the  non-govern- 
ment supported  museums  of  contemporary 
art  elsewhere,  such  as  those  In  Boston,  New 
York.  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  that  have  been 
hit  the  hardest.  The  same  Is  true  of  libraries. 
"We're  wounded,  but  we're  not  bleeding  to 
death."  said  one  Library  of  Congress  official. 
"It  Is  the  smaller  university  libraries  that 
really  get  It  In  the  neck." 

"The  tax  laws  in  America  are  stacked 
against  the  artist,"  says  Washington  tax  at- 
torney Ira  Lowe.  "They  are  written  to  give 
the  artist  no  help  at  all  when  he's  alive, 
and  to  go  after  the  estate  when  he  dies.  While 
he  lives,  he  can  only  deduct  materials  and 
supplies.  The  minute  be  dies,  his  estate  Is 
taxed  at  100  percent  of  the  current  market 
value.  It  Is  a  most  Inequitable  system."  Lowe 
was  attorney  for  the  heirs  of  sculptor  David 
Smith. 

Wednesday's  hearing  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  be  held  In 
the  main  hearing  room  of  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building  at  10  a.m.,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Artists  Equity,  the  American 
Association  of  Museums,  the  Art  Dealers' 
Association,  the  Associated  Councils  of  the 
Arts,  the  Authors  League  of  America,  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
and  the  Council  of  Creative  Artists,  Libraries 
and  Muesums,  an  ad  hoc  committee,  will 
testify. 

Pending  amendments  vary  from  the  pro- 
posal of  Ogden  Reld,  D-N.Y.,  to  restore  the 
artist-donor's  deduction  for  gifts  to  the  pre- 
1969  level  of  100  percent  of  current  market 
value,  to  bills  Introduced  by  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  D-Ark.,  and  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D- 
Idaho,  In  the  Senate,  which  would  permit 
the  artist  to  deduce  60  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent market  value  for  gifts  to  charitable  In- 
stitutions. Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.,  Is 
working  on  a  compromise  bUl  which  wUl 
ask  75  percent. 

In  each  case  deductions  for  donations  of 
political  papers  or  writings  generated  while 
holding  public  office  have  been  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  other  potential  loopholes  have 
been  closed. 

What  are  the  prospects?  "If  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  decides  to  go  over  the  whole 
tax  situation.  It  could  take  a  couple  of  years," 
says  one  source  close  to  the  committee,  "but 
If  they  decide  to  deal  with  certain  aspects 
now,  and  do  the  rest  later.  It  could  be  done  In 
a  matter  of  days. 

"The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  Treasury 
Department  seems  to  be  wlUlng  to  ease  up 
on  what  are  called  the  'heart  Issues,'  If 
abuses  can  be  prevented.  Missionaries,  he 
added,  for  example,  as  well  as  museums,  have 
been  hard  hit  because  free  medicine  and 
medical  supplies  formerly  given  by  drug  com- 
panies can  no  longer  be  deducted  at  full 
market  value.  It  Is,  oddly  enough,  all  part  of 
the  same  bag." 

So  now  It  remains  for  the  artists,  notori- 
ously bad  organizers,  to  mobile  themselves  on 
their  own  behalf.  "Artists  always  fall  at 
rhetoric,"  says  one  Washington  art  official. 
"They  couldn't  convince  a  sex  maniac  to 
attack  a  pretty  girl." 

Llbby  Newman.  National  vice  president. 
Artists  Equity,  retorts  that  the  artists  are 
ready  to  battle.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
national  climate  has  never  been  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  arts,  from  the  White 
House  on  down.  If  the  artists  fail  here  they 


might  well  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Back  In  1969,  when  museums  were  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  their  donors  because  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  laws  governing  charitable 
deductions,  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums, a  dinosaur  of  an  organization,  man- 
aged to  pull  its  membership  together  and 
rescued,  just  in  time,  the  100  percent  de- 
duction for  donor-collectors,  without  which 
museums  could  not  survive.  Where  were 
the  artists  then? 

Artists  Equity  should  take  a  page  from  the 
AAM's  notebook,  and  would  do  well  to  enlist 
AAM  support  while  they're  at  It. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovERN) : 

S.  1512.  A  bill  to  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  documentation  of  claims  con- 
cerning safety,  performance,  eflBcacy. 
characteristics,  and  comparative  price  of 
advertised  products  and  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
tbuth  in  advebtisinc  act 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Mr.  McGovern,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising Act. 

If  people  lose  confidence  In  advertising — 
to  the  point  It  ceases  to  be  an  important 
and  vital  cog  In  our  economy — the  market- 
place can  only  become  an  arena  for  predatory 
price  wars  that  often  precipitate  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  quality  and  value  of 
both  goods  and  services. 

This  warning,  enunciated  by  Robert 
D.  Nelson,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  but  one  of  the  many  expres- 
sions of  foreboding  being  heard  through- 
out the  United  States  today  coming  from 
the  advertising  industry,  legislators, 
economists,  and  consumers  aUke.  These 
warnings  emphasize  the  particular  in- 
terests of  those  persons  from  whom  they 
originate  but  all  concur  on  a  common 
aim — the  ending  of  deceptive  advertis- 
ing. 

The  Truth  in  Advertising  Act  does  not 
question  the  validity  of  the  role  that  ad- 
vertising fills  in  the  economy  of  America. 
It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  attempt  to 
disprove  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of 
advertising  in  the  American  market 
economy.  BiUions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
advertising.  The  Standard  Directory  of 
Advertising  Agencies  lists  over  4,000  ad 
agencies,  20  of  which  bill  more  than  $100 
million  annually. 

The  problems  in  advertising  are  not  a 
temporary  crisis  dreamed  up  by  the  con- 
sumer movement.  Advertisements  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  often  negligent- 
ly perused.  To  gain  attention,  the  prom- 
ise and  eloquence,  sometimes  sublime  and 
sometimes  pathetic,  are  used.  Promise  is 
the  soul  of  an  advertisement. 

It  cannot  be  over  emphasized  that  the 
advertising  industry  does  provide  a  le- 
gitimate service.  Historical  economists 
tracing  America's  development  point  out 
the  important  role  advertising  played. 
Advertising  is  a  critical  factor  in  edu- 
cating potential  customers  about  the 
endless  variety  of  products  and  services 
developed  to  satisfy  every  want  and  need. 

In  theory  the  advertising  industry 
should  be  complimented  for  its  dedicated 
contribution  to  the  American  market- 
place. But  deceptive  advertising  has  be- 
come an  idiom  of  our  times.  The  advent 
of  modem  persuasive  advertising  is  a 
thriving  breeding  ground  for  deceptive 
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advertising  in  comparison  to  purely  in- 
formational advertising.  The  Truth  in 
Advertising  Act  has  as  a  comprehensive 
objective  the  shifting  of  advertising 
from  the  anticompetitive  promotional 
type  by  which  a  product  is  sold  tlirough 
disguising  its  functional  identity  with 
Its  competitors,  to  informative  advertis- 
ing by  which  a  product  is  sold  by  giving 
consumers  a  valid  reason  for  preferring 
them.  This  is  essential  to  assist  intelli- 
gent conumer  decisions. 

The  eradication  of  deceptive  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  of  informational  ad- 
vertising is  a  recognized  objective  of  the 
advertising  industry  itself.  At  a  Califor- 
nia meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  a  recent  study 
was  cited  disclosing  that  public  opinion 
ranks  ad  agencies  at  the  bottom  of  a  list 
of  19  types  of  businesses  in  ethical  and 
moral  prsM:tices.  At  the  same  meeting 
John  Emmerling.  vice  president  and  cre- 
ative director  of  New  York's  Richard  K. 
Manoff,  Inc.,  aptly  expressed  the  current 
crisis  in  saying — 

For  quite  a  few  years  we've  been  able  to 
get  away  with  baU-trutbs  and  occasional  lies. 
As  long  as  no  one  made  us  tell  the  truth,  the 
economics  of  the  marketplace  forced  us  to 
get  Into  fact-finding  battles  with  the  com- 
petitor. 

Although  not  specifically  commenting 
on  the  Truth  in  Advertising  Act,  Mr.  Em- 
merling did  express  a  need  for  some  re- 
medial action  to  curb  deceptive  adver- 
tising. He  said: 

Regulation  means  ads  must  be  truthful, 
after  a  few  years,  the  consumers  are  going 
to  catch  on.  They'll  start  really  believing  ads. 
By  that  time  the  liars  will  be  out  of  business. 
And  the  truth-tellers  will  have — In  their  ad- 
vertising— ^the  potent,  effective  sales  tool 
they've  always  dreamed  of. 

The  advertising  Industry  has  expressed 
its  preference  vociferously.  Self-regiila- 
tlon  is  their  magic  formula  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  creation  of  the  National  Ad- 
vertising Review  Board. 

NARB  can  be  an  aid  in  curbing  decep- 
tive advertising.  This  answer  dates  as  far 
back  as  1911  when  the  truth  in  adver- 
tising movement  was  originated  by  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  In  the  next  60  years,  associations, 
model  codes,  standards  committee,  et 
cetera,  have  all  preached  self-regulation 
with  the  result— deceptive  advertising  is 
still  with  us. 

The  second  remedy  relied  upon  is  Cov- 
er runent  regulation,  specifically  that  of 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
AAAA  appearing  before  tlie  Consumer 
Subcommittee  stated  that — 

Our  reason  for  opposing  S.  1461  (The  Truth 
ill  Advertising  Act)  is  first  that  it  is  uneces- 
s;iry.  because  of  substantiation  procedures 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

But  in  general  the  results  of  the  sub- 
.stantiation  data  thus  received  by  FTC 
have  been  appalling.  Chevrolet  Che- 
velles  "109  advantages  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  old  before  its  time"  consisted  of 
a  nine-page  list  encompassing  such  items 
&s  body  by  Fisher,  keyless  door  locking, 
and  13  new  exterior  colors.  Chrysler's 
extra  safety,  extra  strength,  extra 
quiet"  claim  was  based  on  a  torsion  bar 
suspension  in  use  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  supported  by  an  in-house  research 
report  prepared  in  1957. 


April 


The  FTC  advertisement  si  ibstantiatlon 
program  is  plagued  by  procedural  prob- 
lems resulting  In  delays  beti  reen  requests 
for  documentation  and  its  being  made 
public.  And  the  FTC  is  n<t  capable  of 
interpreting  the  huge  amoui  it  of  data  re- 
ceived from  the  industry  th  ;y  are  inves- 
tigating. In  fact  some  of  the  justification 
material  submitted  to  the  I  FTC  was  in 
foreign  languages  or  in  suah  volume  as 
to  make  the  pertinent  facls  Impossible 
to  find. 

The  FTC  budget  makes  It  impossible 
for  them  to  adequately  analyze  the  data 
they  now  have  and  the  staffl  is  encourag- 
ing consumer  groups  to  come  forward 
and  help  out.  The  problem  is  accessibil- 
ity. Consmner  education  and  action  are 
needed,  however,  to  win  the  battle 
against  deceptive  advertisir  g. 

The  Truth  in  Advertising  Act  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  advertise 
concerning  the  safety,  pert  armance,  ef- 
ficacy, characteristics,  or  comparative 
price  of  any  product  withou  ,  having  sub- 
stantiating documentatio  i  available 
from  the  advertiser  for  pub  ic  inspection 
upon  request.  .. 

The  Truth  In  Advertising  Act  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  consumer  pi  iblic  and  as- 
siunes  they  will  act  to  helji  themselves. 
They  have  long  complain<d  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  FTC  aid  the  mis- 
representation of  the  ad  h  idustry.  The 
bill  puts  the  advertiser  ai  id  consumer 
on  the  same  battlefield  and  illeviates  the 
middleman. 

Surely  the  advertiser  can  handle  his 
role.  With  the  sophisticatio  i  of  modem 
business  today  the  task  of  si  ibstantiating 
its  claims  regarding  adver  islng  should 
be  a  simple  one.  The  expens  s  is  far  from 
being  prohibitive  considerir  g  that  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Co.  could  sp  md  $24  mil- 
lion to  introduce  a  new  la  indry  deter- 
gent. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  thi  ,t  every  con- 
sumer will  write  to  check  up  on  each  ad- 
vertisement he  sees.  The  United  States  Is 
a  prosperous  Nation  with  a  long  history 
of  technology  and  its  co:  isumers  are 
pretty  well  educated  to  ma  :e  independ- 
ent decisions  as  to  purchases.  The  fact 
that  bad  word  spreads  fast  may  be  the 
jolt  needed  to  keep  adveri  isers  in  line 
and  still  allow  each  buyer  to  make  his 
own  free  choice. 

This  bill  is  in  no  way  me  mt  to  inter- 
fere with  or  supersede  FlC  action  in 
deceptive  advertising.  The  Commission 
should  continue  to  check  ir  dustries  and 
bring  actions  for  deceptii  e  practices. 
And  the  Truth  in  Advertisii  g  Act  would 
avoid  overbiu-dening  the  FI C  with  more 
work  and  increasing  its  bure  lucracy.  It  is 
time  to  let  the  consumers  rep  -esent  them- 
selves by  taking  an  active  p  u-t  in  some- 
thing which  directly  affects  their  pock- 
etbooks  instead  of  just  sitti  ig  back  and 
complaining  that  the  Gove  -nment  does 
not  know  how  to  do  a  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanij  lous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  p  -inted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  th ;  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1512 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatU^a    of    the     Unit  ?<i    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  asaevibled,  That  this  Act 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In 
Act". 

FINDINCS  AND  PTTSPOS  I 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  herel  y 
Informed  consumers  are  essential 
and  efBclent  functioning  of  the 
economy;  that  the  Individual  h^ 
to  know  and  the  right  to  obtain 
sonal  consideration,  the 
vertlsers  use    in  support  of 
products  and  services  he  Is 
chase;  and  that  this  Informatlot 
quently  Is  unavaUable  through 
tlslng  Itself,  Is  needed  by  the 
make  intelligent    and  lnforme<i 
today's    highly    competitive 
marketplace. 

(b)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
ensure  that  individuals  will  be 
erclse  their  right  to  know,  to 
selves  from  unsubstantiated 
act  directly  to  promote  fairness 
ing,  and   (2)    to  ensure  that 
ment  can  be  disseminated  if  . 
documentation  Is  not  available 
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DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "advertisement}'  means  all 
forms  of  promotion  for  products 
conveyed  through,  but  not  limited  to,  radio 
television,  cable  television,  cinema,  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  bUlboards,  potters, 
maU  material  and  point  of  sale 
terial. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission" 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(c)  The  term  "conunerce"  mea;  is  commerce 
between  any  State,  or  possesilon  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  cf  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  ppssesslon,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  torough  any 
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direct 
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place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
of  Columbia  or  any  possession  o 
States. 

(d)  The  term  "documentation 

(I)   in  the  case  of  any  advertl lement  con- 
taining claims  concerning  the  safety,  per 
formance,   efficacy,    or   characteristics 
product    or    service    Including 
thereto — 

(A)  a  layman's  language  sunxnary  of  all 
tests,  in  support  of  any  claim  li  i  the  adver- 
tisement. Including  the  name  an  a  address  of 
any  testing  organization  or  agen  ;y,  the  date, 
duration,  procedures,  methods, 
of  any  tests,  the  brand  names  of 
services  tested,  and  the  technical  names  of 
any  Ingredients  tested 

(B)  when    specincaUy    requested    by   the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  full  i  llsclosure  of 


means 


of   a 

testimonials 


all  material  research,  tests,  and 


contained  in  the  description  aiid  summary 


paragraph. 

require  dis- 

(2)   in  the 

respect   to 


referred  to  In  clause  (A)  of  thli 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
closure  comprises  a  trade  secret 
case  of  an  advertisement  with 
comparative  price,  a  substantial  represent- 
ative listing  of  prices  of  product  i  or  services 
sold  in  the  marketing  area  served  by  the 
advertisement  which  form  the  qasis  for  the 
comparison. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  asi  lociatlon,  or 
any  organized  group.  Including  local.  State, 
or  Federal  Government  agencie  . 

(f)  The  term  "principal  office'  means  the 
headquarters,  corporate  or  othei  wise,  of  the 
person  disseminating  the  advertising;  how- 
ever, In  the  case  of  regional  or  lo  lal  advertis- 
ing, the  principal  office  shall  m«  an  an  office 
located  within  the  regional  or  Ic  cal  market- 
ing area  in  which  the  advertl  Ing  Is  dis- 
seminated. 

UNLAWFUI.    ADVERTISING    WITHOtJI 
DOCUMENTATION 

Sfcc.  4.   (a)    It  shall   be  unlawjful 
person  to  disseminate,  or  cause 
seminated.  by  the  United  States 
commerce  by  the  use  of,  but  no' 
radio,    televisiou,    cable    televisii  >u 
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newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  posters, 
and  point  of  sale  display  material,  any  adver- 
tisement concerning  the  safety,  performance, 
efficacy,  characteristics,  or  comparative  price 
of  any  product  or  service  unless  documenta- 
tion is  avaUable  at  the  principal  office  of 
such  person  In  the  United  States  for  public 
inspection,  including  the  furnishing  of  cop- 
ies of  such  documentation  to  any  person 
requesting  such  documentation  by  mall,  tele- 
phone, or  otherwise.  The  cost  of  duplication 
may  be  charged  to  the  person  requesting  such 
copies,  but  In  no  case  shall  the  charge  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

(b)  The  publisher,  radio,  or  television 
broadcast  station,  or  agency  or  medium  for 
the  dissemination  or  advertising,  except  the 
person  making  the  claims  subject  to  this  Act 
In  such  advertisement,  shall  not  be  liable 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  dlssem- 
InatlMi  of  such  advertising,  unless  be  re- 
uses, on  the  verbal  or  written  request  of  any 
pMWHi,  to  furnish  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  who  caused  him  to  disseminate 
such  advertisement. 

(c)  The  dissemination  or  the  causing  to 
be  disseminated  of  any  advertisement  in  vio- 
lation ot  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Commission  under  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedure  provided  for  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prevent  any  person  from  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  smd  duties  as  though  all 
applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  were  incorpo- 
rated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  immunities  pro- 
vided m  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
In  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means, 
and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  the  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  such  Act  were  Incorporated  Into 
and  made  a  part  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
persons  excepted  by  section  5(a)  (6)  thereof 
shall  not  thereby  be  exempted  from  Federal 
Trade  Commission  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  substantive  and  procedural  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, except  that  subsection  5(c)  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (by  request) : 

S.  1514.  A  bill  to  delete  the  termination 
date  for  title  n  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
an  explanation  thereof,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1062,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  Section  310. 

U.S.  Depabtmsnt  or  Labob, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Ma.  Presdent:  I  am  transmitting 
draft  legislation  "To  extend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended."  I  am  also  including  an  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  Title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  beyond  the  current  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  1973,  and  to  convert  Title  U  into 
a  permanent  program  with  ongoing  authcv- 
Ity. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Explanatort  Statement — Manpower  Devel- 
opment AND  Training  Act  of  1962,  Amend- 
ment To  Delete  the  Termination  Date  for 
Tttle  H 

The  attached  bill  amends  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  by  striking  all  of  Section  310.  This 
amendment  removes  the  June  30,  1973  cut- 
off of  Title  U,  MDTA  authority  and  trans- 
forms Title  II,  MDTA  Into  a  permanent,  on- 
going program. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 
S.  1515.  A  bfll  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  conduct  national  health  sur- 
veys and  studies.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1515 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
305(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$25,- 
000,000",  and  by  inserting  ".  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year"  after  "June  30.  1973". 

Department  of  E^alth, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

March  29.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  enclose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bUl  "To 
make  permanent  the  authority  to  conduct 
national  health  surveys  and  studies." 

The  draft  bill  would  make  permanent  the 
authority  contained  In  section  305  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  conduct  of 
national  health  surveys  and  studies.  This  au- 
thority is  administered  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  within  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 
The  Center  is  responsible,  at  the  Federal  level, 
for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating 
reliable  and  timely  statistical  Information  on 
the  status  of  the  Nations  health  and  for 
maintaining  its  official  vital   statistics.  The 


efforts  of  the  Department  to  Improve  the  or- 
ganisation and  delivery  of  health  services 
in  the  country  depend  In  part  upon  the 
statistical  Information  that  the  Center  pro- 
vides. 

Currently,  an  effort  is  under  way  to  de- 
centralize many  of  the  Center's  activities 
through  the  establishment  of  what  Is  known 
as  the  Cooperative  Federal -State-Local 
Health  Statistics  System.  This  system  ex- 
pands the  cooperative  arrangements  into 
which  the  Center  has  customarily  entered 
with  States  and  localities  i<x  the  acquisition 
of  health  data.  As  so  expanded,  these  ar- 
rangements would  constitute  a  national  net- 
work of  Integrated  or  coordinated  subsystems 
of  data  collection,  processing,  and  analysts 
covering  a  wide  range  of  health  t<9lcs.  "The 
infcH'mation  so  generated  woiild  serve  users 
at  all  governmental  levels,  and  in  the  private 
sector.  The  Cooperative  System  wiU  be  a  mote 
economical  and  effective  mode  for  producing 
data  than  now  exists.  Consistent  with  cur- 
rent national  priorities,  it  will  particularly 
focus  on  obtaining  data  needed  for  the  plan- 
ning. oi>eratlon,  management,  and  evaluation 
of  health  services  delivery. 

We  therefore  lurge  that  the  CMigress  give 
prompt  and  favMtU^le  consideration  to  the 
enclosed  draft  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  TDNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bucklet)  : 

S.  1516.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  Congress  to  determine  the  amount 
and  priorities  of  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Legislative  Priorities 
and  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  provides  mechanisms 
and  procedures  through  which  Congress 
can  systematically  review  major  spend- 
ing programs,  determine  and  enforce  firm 
annual  outlay  ceilings,  and  establish  ex- 
plicit budgetary  priorities.  It  provides 
that  these  difficult  and  demanding  tasks 
be  performed  by  broadly  representative 
House  and  Senate  Bud^get  Committees 
with  memberships  wliich  regularly  ro- 
tate so  as  to  maximize  congressional 
participation. 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  polls,  the  press  or  congressional 
debate  that  Congress  must  move  as  soon 
as  humanly  possible  to  establish  effec- 
tive budgetary  controls.  If  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  separation  of  powers 
is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  have  equallj* 
speedy  action  on  congressional  proce- 
dures to  set  financial  priorities.  Congress, 
of  course,  is  constitutionallj-  coequal  with 
the  Executive.  Congress  cannot,  however, 
properly  exercise  its  review  and  over- 
sight responsibilities  with  inadequate  re- 
sources. Part  and  paicel  of  budgetary  re- 
form, therefore,  must  be  the  creation  of 
a  f ullj-  equijiped  professional  staff  of  pro- 
gram and  budget  analjsts  capable  of 
functioning  v,  ith  the  same  precision  and 
scope  as  its  executive  counterpart,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Otlier  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  have  and  will  introduce  budget 
review  and  control  legislation.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  I  am 
iat:  educing  differs  from  other  proposed 
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legislation  In  a  fundamental  respect — 
It  vests  authority  to  make  committee 
recommendations  on  outlay  ceilings  and 
financial  priorities  in  the  hands  of  two 
committees  whose  memberships  faith- 
fully reflect  the  full  compositions  of  the 
House  of  Congress  that  each  serves. 
Rather  than  delegating  these  respon- 
sibilities to  existing  standing  committees 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  tend  to  over- 
represent  particular  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies,  this  bill  creates 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 
Membership  on  these  committees  must 
be  distributed  so  as  to  provide  maxi- 
mal representation  of  all  interests  and 
philosophies  and  maximal  opportunity 
for  all  Members  to  serve.  The  decisions 
of  the  Budget  Committees,  when  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  enforced  via  the 
mechanism  embodied  in  this  bill,  will  be 
among  the  most  important  of  all  deter- 
minations made  each  session.  They  will 
determine  the  magnitude  and  direction 
of  Federal  economic  Impact  for  the  in- 
definite future.  They  will  set  the  tone 
for  the  entire  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  setting 
budget  ceilings  and  priorities  is  so  criti- 
cal that  it  must  be  performed  by  com- 
mittees that  are  truly  representative  of 
the  Congress.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  for  such  representation. 
These  and  other  provisions  are  explained 
in  the  sectlon-by-section  analysis  which 
follows. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Legtslatlve  Priorities 
and  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1973". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Budget"  means  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11). 

(2)  The  terms  "budget  authority",  "out- 
lays", and  "uncontrollable  outlays"  have  the 
same  meanings  as  when  used  In  the  Budget. 

EXEBCISE    or    RULE-MAKING    POWER 

Sec.  3.  Section  101.  section  102.  title  HI. 
title  IV.  section  501,  and  section  503  (except 
subsection  (a)  thereof)  of  this  Act  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that   they   are   Inconsistent   therewith;    and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  House. 

ErrEcnvE  dates 
Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except 
that  titles  11,  ni,  IV,  and  section  501  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 
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ESTABLISHMENT     OP    S 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is 
standing    committee    of 
known    as    the    Committee 
(hereinafter   In   this   sectioi  i 
the  "committee"). 

(b)  The   committee   sha  1 
members  who  shall  be 
manner  as  other  standing  ci 
Senate.  At  least  one  membe 
tee  shall  also  serve  on  each 
standing  committees  of  the 

( 1 )  Committee  on 
Services. 

(2)  Committee   on 
estry, 

( 3 )  Committee  on 

(4)  Committee  on  Armed 

(5)  Committee  on  Banklfig 
Urban  Affairs, 

( 6 )  Committee  on 

( 7 )  Committee  on  Plnano 

(8)  Committee    on   Interior 
Affairs, 

(9)  Committee  on  Labor 
fare,  and 

(10)  Committee  on 

Members  of  the  committee 
so  as  to  give  representation 
tee  proportionately  to  Members 
based  on  their  years  of 
the  geographic  areas  of  the 
are  located  the  States  whlcl 
and    the    political    parties 
belong. 

(c)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise 
Act,  all  laws  and  rules  of  th 
to  standing  committees  of 
apply  to  the  committee. 

(2)  No   member  of  the 
serve  on  the  Committee  for 
period  in  excess  of  six  year 
vlded   In  subsection    (5)    of 
period  of  not  less  than  six 
after  the  termination  of 
of  service  with  the  Commlt|ee 
the  length  of  such  service, 
member  shall  be  eligible  t< 
Committee  again. 

(3)  The  terms  of  seven 
Committee  shall  expire  at 
Congress,  and  seven  members 
mittee  shall  be  promptly 
ginning  of  the  succeeding 
the  vacancies  created.  The 
lection  process  shall  rotate 
one  positions  so  that  the  te^m 
all  such  positions  shall  be  e 
no  member  shall  serve  for 
period  In  excess  of  six  yean 
vlded  In  subsection  (5)  of 

(4)  Twenty-one  members 
shall  be  promptly  selected, 
twenty-one  such  members  sllall 
end  of  the  Ninety-Third 
vacancies  created  by  such 
be  promptly  filled  at  the 
Ninety-Fourth  Congress  In 
of   seven    members   selected 
nlng   of   the   Ninety-Fourth 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  Ninety 
gress,    and   the   seven 
such  expiration  shall  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Nlnet  r 
In  1977.  The  terms  of  seven 
selected    at    the    beginning 
fourth  Congress  shall  explr 
the    Ninety-fifth    Congress, 
positions   created   by   such 
be  promptly  filled  at  the 
Ninety-sixth  Congress  In  19 
the  remaining  seven  membei  5 
beginning    of    the    Ninety 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
Congress,  and  the  vacancies 
expiration    shall    be   prompt|y 
beginning   of   the    Ninety 
in  1981. 

(5)  The  provisions  of 
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this  section  shall  not  be 
of  service  with  the  commn^ 
Ninety-third  Congress  to  tho^ 
the  committee  whose  term 
the  committee  shall  expire  at 
Ninety-third  Congress  pursi 
qulrements  of  subsection  (4) 

(d)  The  committee  shall 
standing  subcommittees  as 

(1)  Subcommittee  on 

(2)  Subcommittee  on 

(3)  Subcommittee  on 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Natur  il 

(5)  Subcommittee    on    G 
mental  Administration,  and 

(6)  Subcommittee  on 
lays. 

The  committee  shall  prescribe 
programs,  and  activities  of 
which   shall    constitute   the 
each  subcommittee,  and,  for 
shall  act  In  coordination  wltl 
tee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
sentatives   so    that    the 

committees  on  both  

tlcal  Jurisdiction.  In  assigning 
the  committee  to  the  various  s 
consideration   shall    be   given 
standing  committees  of  the 
such  members  serve,  and 
ments  shall   be  made  so  as 
sentatlon  on  each  subcommltt  je 
of  the  same  factors  as  prei 
tlon    (b)    for  selection   of 
committee. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  , , 

XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  mei 
mittee,  or  as  chairman  of 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  accoun  : 

(f)  Neither  the  committee 
committee  thereof  shall  have 
staff. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OP    HOUSE 

Sec.  102.   (a)   There   U 
cial   standing    committee   of 
Representatives  to  be  known 
mittee  on  the  Budget  ( 
tlon  referred  to  as  the 

(b)   The    committee    shall 
members  who  shall  be  selected 
manner  as  other  standing 
House.  At  least  one  member 
tee  shall  also  serve  on  each  ol 
standing  committees  of  the 

(1)  Committee  on  Agrlcult 

(2)  Committee  on 

(3)  Committee  on  Armed 

(4)  Committee  on  Banking 

(5)  Committee  on  Educatloli 

(6)  Committee    on    Interioi 
Affairs, 

(7)  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce, 

(8)  Committee  on  Public 

(9)  Committee    on    Sclenci 
nautics,  and 

(10)  Committee  on  Ways 
Members  of  the  committee 
so  as  to  give  representation  oi  i 
tee  proportionately  to  Member  i 
based  on  their  years  of  service 
the    geographic    areas    of 
which  are  located  the  dlstrlc 
represent,  and  the  political 
they  belong. 

(c)(1)   Except    as   otherwlsf 
this  Act,   all  laws  and  rules 
of     Representatives     relating 
committees  of  the  House  shal 
committee. 

(2)    No  member  of   the 
serve  on  the  Committee  for 
period  In  excess  of  six  years, 
vlded   In  subsection   (5)    of 
period  of  not  less  than  six 
after  the  termination  of  any 
rlod    of    service    with    the 
gardless  of  the  length  of  such 
fore  ^ny  such  member  shall 
serve   with    the   Committee 
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(3)  Twenty-one  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee Shan  be  pronyitly  selected. 

(4)  Twenty-one  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  promptly  selected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ninety-Fourth  Congress  in  1975. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  seven 
such  members  at  the  end  of  the  Ninety- 
Fourth  Congress,  those  members  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  further  service  with  the  Com- 
mittee until  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
years  has  elapsed  following  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  of  service.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Congress 
of  the  terms  of  seven  other  members  whose 
term  of  service  with  the  Committee  began 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Nlnety-Foxirth 
Congress,  those  members  shall  be  Ineligible 
for  further  service  with  the  Committee  until 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years  has  elapsed 
following  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
service. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  establish  six 
standing  subcommittees  as  follows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on   Human  Resources, 

(2)  Subconamlttee    on   Military    Affairs. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Affairs, 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources, 
(6)   Subcommittee    on    General    Govern- 
mental Administration,   and 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Uncontrollable  Out- 
lays. The  committee  shall  prescribe  the  func- 
tions, programs,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  constitute  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  each  subcommittee,  and,  for  such 
purpose,  shaU  act  in  coordination  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  so 
that  the  corresponding  subcommittees  of 
both  committees  have  identical  Jurisdiction. 
In  assigning  members  of  the  committee  to 
the  various  subcommittees,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  on  which  such  members 
serve,  and  otherwise  assignments  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  give  representation  on  each 
subcommittee  on  the  basis  of  the  same  fac- 
tors as  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  for  selec- 
tion of  members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  Members  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  reelected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  continue  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  committee  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

(f)  Neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  shall  have  a  professional 
staff. 

JOINT    PROFESSIONAL   STAFF 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Committees  on  the  Budget 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  served  by  a  Joint  staff  consist- 
ing of  such  number  of  professional,  technical, 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  Committees  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  Imposed  on  them  by 
this  Act  and  to  enable  the  Joint  staff  to  carry 
out  the  additional  duties  and  functions  Im- 
posed on  it  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Joint  staff  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Staff  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  Jointly, 
and  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  Commit- 
tees, acting  Jointly.  The  Staff  Director  shall 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  his  duties.  All  other  members 
of  the  Joint  staff  shall  be  appointed,  and  their 
rates  of  compensation  shall  be  fixed,  by  the 
Staff  Director.  All  such  personnel  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness 
to  perform  their  duties. 

(c)  The  Staff  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  services  (not  m  excess 
Of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of, to  make  studies  or  otherwise  assist  the 
joint  staff  in  carrying  out  its  duties  and 
functions.  Such  services  in  the  case  of  in- 
divlduals  or  organizations  may  be  procured 
by  contract  as  Independent  contractors  or 
ia  the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
«iaily  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
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the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  the  committee.  Sucb 
contracts  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  UB.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  advertising. 

(d)  The  Staff  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Joint  staff  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  imposed  on  it,  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  most  modem  avaU- 
able  technological  assistance  and  equip- 
ment. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Joint  staff  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions.  Expenses  of  the  Joint  staff 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
from  sums  appropriated  therefor,  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Staff  Director. 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  as- 
sistance and  service  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  oX 
RepresenUtives,  the  Joint  staff  shaU,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Staff 
Director,  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
set  forth  In  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
this  section  or  otherwise  imposed  on  It  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Joint  staff  stiall  provide  long-term 
analyses  of  programs,  activities,  and  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  including  the  fu- 
ture cost  directions  and  Implications  of  pro- 
gram changes  on  future  costs.  It  shall  con- 
duct, on  a  rotating  basis  but  not  less  often 
than  every  fotu-  years,  an  in-depth  review 
of  each  continuing  program  which  Involves 
major  outlays. 

(c)  The  Joint  staff  shall  conduct  profes- 
sional economic  studies  to  improve  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  In  which  Federal  taxes  and 
spending,  and  changes  in  Federal  taxes  and 
spending,  affect  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  of  the  means  by  which  the  budget 
decisionmaking  process  can  be  changed  so 
as  to  make  It  a  more  efficient  tool  of  eco- 
nomic  stabilization. 

(d)  The  Joint  staff  shall  conduct  studies 
so  as  to  determine  whether  w  not  the  fiscal 
year  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the 
budget  decisionmaking  process  more  ef- 
ficient. 

(e)  The  Joint  staff  shaU  conduct  studies 
to  analyze  the  structure  of  the  appropria- 
tion process,  the  number  of  appropriation 
bUls,  and  the  programs  Included  in  each 
appropriation  bill  to  determine  whether  or 
not  changes  should  be  made  in  the  appro- 
priation process  that  will  make  the  budget 
decisionmaking  process  more  efficient. 

(f)  The  Joint  staff  shall  conduct  econo- 
metric, statistical,  and  other  studies  to  de- 
termine the  expected  size  in  future  fiscal 
years  of  outlay  programs  which  have  a  legal 
commitment  for  such  years  or  which  are 
otherwise  considered  mandatory  or  uncon- 
troU&ble. 

(g)  The  Joint  staff  shall  periodicallv  con- 
duct studies  to  determine  the  desirahijity  of 
terminaUng  or  retaining  provisions  of  law 
which  permanently  approprUte  monevs  out 
of  the  Treasury  (including  trust  funds). 
which  permanently  authorize  apprc^riations, 
and  which  permanently  authorize  the  con- 
duct of  programs,  activities,  and  projects. 

(h)  The  Joint  staff  ahaU  make  the  re- 
sults of  any  study  conducted  by  it  available 
to  all  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Joint  committees  of 
the  Congress,  and  may  publish  such  studies 
or  portions  thereof  which  the  Staff  Director 
determines  to  be  of  general  interest. 

ACCESS  TO  INFORM ATIOW 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  October  1  of 
each  year,  each  department,  agency,  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Government  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives — 

(1)  the  request  of  such  department, 
agency,    or    establishment   for    new    budget 


authority  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  for 
authority  to  make  ouUays  during  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  together  with  Justifications 
therefor,  and 

(2)  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority  and  authority  to  make 
outlays  which  such  department,  agency,  or 
establisliment  estimates  wiU  be  requested 
for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  foUowing 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  together  with  Justifi- 
cations therefor  and  explanations  of  pro- 
posed changes  in  current  programs. 

(b)  Whenever  any  department,  agencv.  or 
establishment  of  the  Government  submits 
any  request  for  budget  authority  or  au- 
thority to  make  outlays,  or  any  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Budget,  to  the 
President  or  the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  sxibmit  copies  thereof  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TITLE  n— TRANSMISSION  OP  BUDGET- 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMTTTEE 

TRANSMISSION  OP  BUDGET  BY  JANXTAET  I 

Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U£.C.  11),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "during  the  first  fif- 
teen days  of  each  reg\aar  session."  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  If  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  t)oth,  are  not  in  session  on  the 
day  on  which  the  President  transmits  the 
Budget  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Budget  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  202.  On  or  before  January  15  of  each 
year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives — 

(1)  its  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  total  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
which  should  be  made  available  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year, 

(2)  its  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  total  amoimt  of  outlays  which  should 
be  made  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and 

(3)  Its  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
revenues  which  will  be  received  by  the  Oov- 
emment  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  in— CEILINGS  ON  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLATS 

OVERALL  CEILINGS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Alter  the  transmission  of 
the  Budget  by  the  President  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
ShaU  review  the  total  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  total  amount  of  outlays 
proposed  In  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  two  committees  shall  meet  Jointly  for 
the  purpose  cf  determining — 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority which  should  be  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  outlays  which 
should  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Each  committee  shall,  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion reported  to  its  Ho-ise  specify  the  total 
fvmounts  which  the  two  committees  have 
Jointly  determined.  In  specifying  such  total 
I'jnounts,  the  two  committees  sliall  have  rs 
their  objective  the  production  of  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation. 

(b)  The  concurrent  resolution  reported  for 
a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and 
any  conference  report  thereon  shall  be  cou- 
Bidered  in  each  House  luider  the  rules  set 
forth  in  section  304. 

(c)  If  the  two  Houses  have  not  agreed,  on 
or  before  February  15,  to  a  concurrent  res- 
cklution  for  a  fi.scal  year  reported  pursuant 
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to  subsection  (a),  then  the  amounts  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
202  recommended  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  its  report  submitted  under 
such  section  for  the  fiscal  year  shall,  for 
purposes  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  this 
Act,  be  treated  as  if  they  were  the  amounts 
specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  for  the 
fiscal  year  reported  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  CEn.INCS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  After  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  agreed  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  under  section  301  spec- 
ifying the  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority to  be  made  available  for  a  fiscal  year, 
and  the  total  amount  of  outlays  to  be  made 
during  a  fiscal  year,  the  corresponding  sub- 
committees of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  shall  meet  jointly  to  review 
the  programs,  activities,  and  functions  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  Each  of  the  subcommittees 
shall  report  to  its  committee  the  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  amount  of  out- 
lays which  It  and  the  corresponding  subcom- 
mittee of  the  other  House  have  determined 
should  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  programs,  activities,  and  functions  under 
Its  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  The  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
two  Houses  shall  meet  Jointly  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  their  subcommittees 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  outlays  to  be  made 
during  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  programs,  ac- 
tivities, and  functions  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  each  subcommittee.  Each  committee  shall, 
not  later  than  March  15,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution reported  to  Its  House,  specify  the 
amounts  for  each  subcommittee  which  the 
two  committees  have  jointly  determined.  The 
sum  of  the  amounts  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  equal  the  total  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  sum  of  the  aniiounts  of  outlays 
shall  equal  the  total  amount  of  outlays  to 
be  made  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(c)  A  concurrent  resolution  reported  for 
a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  in  each  House  under  the  rules 
set  forth  in  section  304. 

(d)  If  the  two  Houses  have  not  agreed,  on 
or  before  March  31,  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(Including  a  concurrent  resolution  reported 
subsequent  to  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
rejjorted ) ,  then  the  concurrent  resolution 
first  reported  by  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  two  Houses  shall,  for  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  this  Act,  be  treated  as 
having  been  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses. 

ACTION  ON   CERTAIN   LEGISLATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  303.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider In  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
providing  or  authorizing  new  budget  author- 
ity for  any  fiscal  year  until  the  two  Houses 
have  agreed  to  (or  are  treated  as  having 
agreed  to)  a  concurrent  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  reported  pursuant  to  section  302 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  concurrent  resolutions  re- 
ported by  the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
pursuant  to  sections  301  and  302  and  to  the 
consideration  of  conference  reports  on  con- 
current resolutions  reported  pursuant  to 
section  301. 

(b)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  section  301  or  302  shall  be  highly 
privileged  In  each  House.  It  shall  be  In  order 
at  any  time  after  the  third  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  a  resolution  Is  reported 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to) .  Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly  privileged 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amendment 
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REVIEW    BT    BUDGET 

Sec  401.    (a)    Not   later 
day  after  Labor  Day  of  _ 
mlttees  on  the  Budget  of 
House  of  Representatives, 
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acter  reported  by  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House)  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  such  bill  of  joint  resolution  In 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  to  become  ef- 
fective and  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
following  such  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
basis  for  each  such  estimate;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  estimate  of  costs  made  by 
any  Federal  agency. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  If  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  Is  reported  In  the 
Senate  or  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  the 
committee  report  accompanying  such  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  members  of 
such  Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Section  252  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  Is  repealed. 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  Leg- 
islative Priorities  and  Budget  Reform  Act 
of  1973 

Title  I  establishes  special  standing,  Senate 
and  House  Budget  Committees.  Each  Com- 
mittee win  have  21  members,  at  least  ten  of 
whom  also  serve  on  other  specified  standing 
committees.  The  memberships  must  be 
selected  to  ensure  roughly  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  the  Senate  and  House  accord- 
ing to  years  of  service,  geographic  origin  and 
political  party.  Committee  membership  is 
limited  with  certain  temporary  exceptions, 
to  a  maximum  of  six  years  of  continuous 
service.  Each  Budget  Committee  will  estab- 
lish six  standing  subcommittees  whose  com- 
bined jurlsdl  tlons  are  co-extenslve  with  , 
that  of  the  parent  committees.  Subcommit- 
tees of  both  Committees  will  have  parallel 
jurisdiction  In  the  areas  of  Human  Re- 
sources, Military  Affairs,  Economic  Affairs, 
Natural  Resources,  General  Governmental 
Administration  and  Uncontrollable  Outlays. 
Both  Committees  will  be  served  by  a  joint 
professional  staff.  The  staff  director  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  whenever  necessary,  the 
services  of  consultants  or  consulting  organi- 
zations and  to  acquire  and  operate  compu- 
ters and  all  other  modern  technological  tools 
useful  In  serving  the  Committees'  needs.  The 
joint  staff  shall  provide  long-term  review 
and  analyses  of  major  continuing  spending 
programs.  It  is  also  responsible  for  studying 
and  recommending  ways  to  Increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  appropriations  process  and 
the  budget  decision-making  process  as  a 
whole.  The  joint  staff  is  further  directed  to 
conduct  studies  which  produce  long-term 
forecasts  of  "uncontrollable"  program  costs, 
which  determine  the  feasibility  of  changing 
permanent  appropriations  and  which  deter- 
mine whether  and  how  to  change  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

No  later  than  October  1  of  each  year,  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  must  send 
to  the  Budget  Committees  their  budget  re- 
quests for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  the  Justifi- 
cations for  the  requests  and  estimates  of 
and  justifications  for  any  new  budget  au- 
thority that  are  expected  to  be  requested 
in  any  of  the  following  four  fiscal  years.  Any 
budget-relevant  Information  sent  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  to  the  President  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  must  also 
be  concurrently  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees. 

Title  II  requires  that  the  President's  an- 


nual budget  request  be  delivered  to  Congress 
on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year.  It  also 
provides  that,  on  or  before  January  15  of 
each  year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  recommend  budget  authority  and  out- 
lay ceilings  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Title  III  provides  that,  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees shall  report  Identical  concurrent  resolu- 
tions specifying  the  maximum  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  which  should  be  made 
available  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  outlays  which  should 
be  made  In  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  If  the 
House  and  Senate  fall  to  approve  the  iden- 
tical concurrent  resolutions  or  to  agree  upon 
alternative  ceilings  for  new  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  by  February  15,  the  ceilings 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee automatically  become  binding  as 
though  they  had  been  agreed  to  by  identical 
concurrent  resolutions. 

After  establishment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  ceilings,  the  parallel  Sub- 
committees of  the  Budget  Committees  will 
meet  to  jointly  review  the  programs  under 
their  Jvu-lsdlctlon.  Each  Subcommittee  re- 
ports to  its  parent  Committee  the  recom- 
mended levels  of  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  which  It  and  Its  counterpart  Sub- 
committee determined  are  necessary  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  full  Committees  then 
jointly  consider  these  recommendations  and 
report  out  Identical  concurrent  resolutions 
specifying  ceilings  on  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  covering  the  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  six  subcom- 
mittees. The  six  new  budget  authority  ceil- 
ings must  total  the  maximum  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  established  by  con- 
current resolution  or  by  adoption  of  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recommendations.  The 
sum  of  the  six  outlay  ceilings  must  equal 
the  aggregate  outlay  celling  established 
earlier.  If  the  House  and  Senate  fail  to  ap- 
prove these  concurrent  resolutions  or  to 
agree  upon  a  substitute  set  of  ceilings  which 
are  consistent  with  the  established  aggre- 
gate ceilings  by  April  1,  the  original  con- 
current resolutions  automatically  become 
binding  as  though  they  had  been  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses. 

No  legislation  which  provides  or  authorizes 
new  budget  authority  shall  be  In  order  in 
either  the  Senate  or  House  until  new  budget 
authority  and  outlay  ceilings  are  established 
for  each  of  the  Subcommittee  Jurisdictions. 

Title  IV  provides  for  an  annual  mid- 
session  review  after  Labor  Day  each  year. 
After  reviewing  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  economy,  on  the 
rate  of  tax  revenue  receipt  and  on  the  effect 
of  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  may  report  by 
Identical  concurrent  resolutions  any  changes 
In  previously  established  c&yings  to  their 
respective  Houses.  To  become  effective,  any 
recommended  changes  must  be  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses. 

Title  V  provides  that  the  Committee  Re- 
ports accompanying  all  bills  and  Joint  res- 
olutions reported  by  any  committee  set  forth 
the  amounts  and  subcommittee  category  of 
new  budget  authority  provided  and  of  out- 
lays approved.  The  parliamentarians  of  both 
Houses  shall  maintain  running  totals  of  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  approved  In 
each  Subcommittee's  Jurisdiction.  Whenever 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  would.  If  approved, 
cause  any  established  celling  to  be  exceeded, 
a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote  will  be  required 
for  its  passage. 

This  Title  also  contains  several  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  One  requires  the  joint 
staff  to  publish  each  year  between  April  1 
and  April  15  a  report  showing  the  revenue 
loss  associated  with  and  the  cost  to  average 
taxpayers  of  each  tax  credit,  exclusion,  de- 
duction or  other  special  tax  treatment  which 
produces  an  estimated  revenue  loss  of  $100 
million  per  year  or  more.  Another  provision 
requires  that  all  Executive  Budget  requests 


and  all  committee  reports  accompanying 
bills  or  joint  resolutions  reported  by  any 
committee  contain  five-year  projections  of 
future  costs.  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  may 
be  In  order  In  either  the  Senate  or  House 
If  the  accompanying  report  does  not  comply 
with  this  requirement. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford) : 

S.  1517.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RA>fDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  thousands  of  homeless  children 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  awaiting 
adoption.  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system 
in  hopes  that  we  can  better  realize  the 
placement  of  these  children  into  homes. 

This  legislation  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  authority  to  coordinate  and  provide 
information  through  the  national  adop- 
tion information  exchange  system  to  as- 
sist in  finding  homes  for  children  with- 
out families  or  who  may  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  by  the  courts. 
Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch  of  Mich- 
igan has  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  21  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth  of  the  Committee  of  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Mondale,  is  now  studying 
the  shocking  problem  of  child  abuse.  The 
subcommittee  has  learned  through  the 
testimony  of  experts  in  this  field  that 
there  are  many  instances  where  abused 
children  must  be  separated  from  their 
families.  In  such  cases  it  is  important  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  of  the  child 
that  an  adequate  loving  home  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  possible.  Yet  in  many 
areas,  it  takes  months  before  foster  fam- 
ilies can  be  found  for  these  battered 
children.  Often  the  result  is  an  extended 
stay  in  hospital  or  institutionalization. 
Children  who  have  sufiFered  abuse  at 
home  should  be  placed  into  a  loving 
home-like  atmosphere  not  left  in  a  hos- 
pital or  placed  into  some  form  of  institu- 
tion for  an  extended  period  to  await 
placement. 

Another  problem  that  often  arises,  one 
which  all  too  often  we  do  not  realize 
exists,  is  the  placement  of  orphaned  or 
unwanted  children  who  are  handicapped. 
Because  of  their  special  problems  and 
needs  and  the  additional  costs  for  the 
care  of  the  handicapped,  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  find  homes  for  these  handi- 
capped children. 

Under  this  legislation  a  central  data 
bank  would  be  kept  on  all  adoptable 
children  throughout  the  country.  A  regis- 
try would  be  available  to  families  who 
are  seeking  to  adopt  a  child.  There  are 
many  families  wanting  to  adopt  a  child 
w^ho  cannot  find  children  awaiting  adop- 
tion in  their  area.  They  need  only  to  con- 
tact the  registry  to  find  where  children 
are  available  for  adoption.  There  may  be 
large  numbers  of  homeless  children  in 
one  area  while  a  neighboring  region 
may  not  have  any  children  awaiting 
adoption. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  for 
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coordination  with  similar  programs  in 
foreign  countries,  thereby  facilitating 
the  adoption  of  foreign  born  children. 

This  legislation  is  a  necessary  step  in 
the  direction  of  providing  better  care  for 
our  homeless  children.  It  would  aid  in 
the  placement  of  additional  thousands 
of  children  into  the  proper  loving  atmos- 
phere of  a  home.  It  is  imperative  that  our 
children  are  given  the  benefits  of  pa- 
rental guidance  and  a  loving  family  life. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  detail  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  mUitary  de- 
partments as  students  at  law  schools. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services. 

CHEATING    A    CAItEE3    MILfTARY    IJVWYER    CORPS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  allow  the  military  services  to  send 
regular  line  officers  to  law  school.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  is  unquestion- 
able. The  Ai-med  Forces  must  have  a 
basic  source  of  career  military  lawyers 
to  draw  upon  now  that  the  compulsory 
di-af  t  has  ended.  At  a  time  when  the  legal 
workload  of  the  Judge  Advocates  of  the 
military  services  is  peaking  as  a  result 
of  new  responsibilities  under  the  Uni- 
formed Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  the 
ratio  of  career  officers  in  the  JAG  Corps 
is  substantially  declining.  For  example, 
the  Army  JAG  Corps  presently  has  a 
total  authorized  strength  of  1,560,  but  of 
that  number  only  431  officers  are  in  the 
"career  force."  The  corps  is  actually  short 
53  percent  of  its  authorized  field  grade 
officers.  Similar  problems  exist  in  the 
other  military  services. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  is  aimed 
at  helping  solve  the  legal  mission  prob- 
lem of  the  Armed  Forces  over  the  long 
run.  Under  its  provisions,  regular  line 
officers  with  from  2  to  6  years  of  service 
behind  them  could  be  detailed  to  studies 
at  law  schools  leading  to  a  standard  law 
degree.  The  bill  puts  an  overall  ceiling  on 
each  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  25  officers 
from  each  service  who  could  enter  the 
program  in  any  one  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program,  an  officer  selected  would  have 
to  be  then  serving  in  a  grade  not  above 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  or  captain  in  the 
Ai-my.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  and 
as  I  have  described,  would  have  to  have 
completed  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than 
6  years  of  service.  For  each  year  of  train- 
ing received,  the  bUl  provides  that  the 
officer  would  be  obligated  to  serve  a  mini- 
mum of  1  year  in  legal  duties  in  his  mili- 
tary service. 

This  approach  would  put  an  efifective 
cost  ceiling  on  the  program  of  about 
$450,000  a  year  when  fully  operative  and 
if  it  were  used  to  the  maximum  by  each 
military  service.  There  could  be  no  more 
thin  100  military  lawyers  beginning  law 
school  in  any  1  year  imder  the  program 
and  thus  there  could  never  be  any  more 
than  300  militaiT  lawyers  at  any  one 
time  attending  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  law  school  from  the  four 
irilitary  services  combined. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  special  au- 
thority Is  needed  to  establish  a  new  mili- 
tary lawyer  program  is  the  existence  of 
a  legislative  rider  which  has  been  placed 
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law.  I  believe  a  program 
of  the  one  which  I  am 
tains  ample  limits  on  its 
while  providing  for  an  _. 
source  of  military  lawyers 
service  motivated  and  be 
in  their  service  as  part  of  a 
career  legal  officers.  The 
coming  out  of  this  progra^ 
vide  the  services  with  the 
experienced  and  balanced 
ture  which  is  so  necessary 
of  the  Ai-med  Forces  legal 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  which  I 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  1518 
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that  is  needed  to  make  wise  choices  about 
public  policy.  This  doubt  is  reflected  in 
the  continuing  currency  of  the  term 
"credibility  gap"  and  in  the  willingness 
of  certain  segments  of  the  press  to  disre- 
gard classification  labels  on  information 
they  have  received  on  the  groimds  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

What  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
more  careful,  more  discriminatory  sys- 
tem of  classifying  and  disclosing  in- 
formation that  will  effectively  protect 
the  information  that  needs — for  com- 
pelling reasons — to  be  protected  and  dis- 
close everything  else.  Such  a  system 
should  restore  the  faith  of  the  public 
and  the  Congress  in  the  information 
processes  of  the  executive  branch,  and  it 
should  also  increase  respect  for  and  en- 
hance the  protection  of  information 
which  must,  in  the  public  interest,  be 
classified. 

In  saying  that  a  review  of  present 
laws  and  practices  is  needed,  I  do  not 
mean  to  belittle  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  ra- 
tionalizing executive  branch  classifica- 
tion and  declassification  practices.  The 
publication  of  the  Department  of  State's 
Foreign  Relations  series  has  been  accel- 
erated, a  more  progressive  and  up-to- 
date  Executive  order  has  been  promul- 
gated, and  an  interagency  committee  has 
released,  pursuant  to  requests  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  documents 
that  were  previously  classified,  overrul- 
ing earlier  departmental  decisions  not  to 
release. 

These  steps,  however,  have  not  re- 
versed deep-seated  bureaucratic  atti- 
tudes against  releasing  information.  The 
intention  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  for  example,  has  been  undermined 
by  bureaucratic  redtape  and  administra- 
tive delays  and  fees  that  effectively  pre- 
vent the  ordinary  citizen  from  getting 
Information  to  which  he  is  rightfully  en- 
titled. There  also  continues  to  be  very 
critical  Informational  problems  for  the 
Congress.  I  find  it  extremely  disturbing 
when  the  Comptroller  General  reports 
that  he  is  imable  to  obtain  access  to  in- 
formation needed  in  order  to  make  in- 
vestigations and  evaluations  required  by 
the  Congress. 

In  practical  terms,  our  problem  may 
be  less  one  of  the  drafting  of  new  laws 
and  regulations  regarding  secrecy  than 
one  of  insuring  compliance  with  the 
present  injunctions  against  overclassifi- 
cation.  In  classifying,  many  gray  areas 
arise,  and  there  are  strong  temptations 
to  protect  when  revelation  is  embarrass- 
ing, potentially  embarrassing,  or  just 
plain  inconvenient.  In  the  absence  of 
strong  contrary  pressures,  it  is  probably 
easier  and  safer  to  classify  than  not  to 
classify.  Unfortunately,  there  is  an  In- 
herent tendency  in  bureaucracies  to  pro- 
tect simply  as  a  matter  of  promoting  the 
bureaucracy's  own  interests.  In  this,  I 
think,  there  is  a  tendency  for  our  bu- 
reaucrats to  forget  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  the  public  will  rather  than 
its  master. 

A  number  of  concerned  Congressmen 
have  made  proposals  designed  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  Congressmen  Moor- 
head  and  Senator  Muskie,  in  separate 
bills  in  the  last  session,  both  suggested 
the  creation  of  an  independent  classifi- 


cation review  commission  with  powers 
to  enforce  appropriate  secrecy  laws  and 
ensure  the  maximum  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation. I  also  have  drafted  legislation 
along  this  line,  but  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing so,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Congress  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  im- 
pose any  particular  solution  nor  would 
the  executive  branch  accept  one  until  a 
more  definitive  assessment  of  current 
problems  and  the  best  solutions  is 
available. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
provide  such  an  assessment.  Because  we 
are  dealing  with  such  a  broad  problem — 
the  balance  between  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  the  need  to  classify  certain 
information  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est— a  Commission  representing  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  media,  and  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  President  is  ap- 
propriate. As  part  of  its  responsibilities, 
the  Commission  would  study  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  an  independent 
agency  to  ensure  the  fullest  possible  dis- 
closure of  information  and  make  spe- 
cific proposals  on  the  composition,  duties, 
and  powers  of  such  an  agency. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  gets  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  move  rapidly  to  ensure 
a  free  fiow  of  information  to  the  public 
and  to  Congress.  As  James  Madison  once 
wrote: 

A  popular  government  without  popular 
Information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is 
but  a  prolog  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or  per- 
haps both. 

Popular  information,  I  submit,  is  con- 
ducive to  a  knowledgeable  electorate  to 
prudent  and  enlightened  legislation,  and 
to  a  responsible,  responsive,  and  incor- 
ruptible bureaucracy.  In  short,  public 
business  contributes  to  a  better  and  more 
perfect  democracy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  immediately 
after  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1520 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  private  life,  not  less 
than  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  press. 

Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed within  30  days  foUovrtng  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

administrative  provisions 
Sec.  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  from  the  membership  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Pour  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  tor  the  transaction  of 
business. 


duties 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  conduct  a  study  of  all  laws,  and  of  all 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  relating  to  the 
classification  and  protection  of  Information, 
and  the  practices  and  procedures  of  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  such  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  reorganization. 
If  any,  of  the  executive  branch  needs  to  be 
made  to  Insure  full  disclosure  of  information, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  determine  which  such  laws,  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  procedures  are  necessary, 
appropriate,  and  consistent  with  (A)  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. (B)  the  provisions  of  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
freedom  of  information,  and  (C)  the  efficient 
and  equitable  operation  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  proper  performance  of  legislative 
duties  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  determine  what.  If  any.  modifications 
of  existing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  procedures  are  required  to  Insure  a  more 
efficient,  equitable,  and  uniform  system  for 
maximum  possible  disclosure  of  information, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  make  specific  proposals  for  legislation 
or  other  governmental  action  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  full  disclosure 
of  information  relating  to  their  Government; 

(5)  make  specific  proposals  for  legislation 
or  other  governmental  action  to  Insure  that 
the  Congress  receives  all  Information  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  its  legis- 
lative responsibilities;  and 

(6)  determme  whether  an  independent 
agency  should  be  established  to  tosure  the 
maximum  disclosure  of  such  Information  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  present  specific  proposals  relating 
to  the  composition,  duties,  and  powers  of 
such  an  agency,  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  an  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable,  and  it 
shall  make  a  final  and  complete  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  not  later  than 
March  1,  1974.  Sixty  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  its  final  report,  the  Commission  shaU 
cease  to  exist. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5^  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  daily  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  being  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  su:h 
title: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  In- 
dividuals; and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  advisable.  Any  such  books,  rec- 
ords, correspondence,  memorandums,  papers. 
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or  documents  whlcb  are  classified  or  pro- 
tected for  any  reason  by  any  agency  of  the 
Executive  branch  shall  b«  transmitted  to 
the  Commission  upon  Its  request  unless  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  or  documents  were  Initially 
classified  top  secret  and  were  prepared  with- 
in one  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  request  for  such  Information 
from  the  Commission. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  by  any  person  who  resides.  Is  found 
or  transacts  business  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  district  court,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  there  to  produce  evidence  If 
so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touch- 
ing the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Any  faUvire  of 
any  such  person  to  obey  any  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  "an  agency 
of  the  United  States"  under  section  6001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  protection  of 
classified  information  in  its  custody.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  and  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  who  Is  so  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  may  inspect  any  classified  or 
other  Information  relevant  to  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(e)  In  making  appointments  and  procuring 
services  under  subsection  (a),  the  Chairman 
shall  include  individuals  who  are  competent 
lawyers,  members  of  the  press,  and  such  other 
persons  who  may  be  qualified  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  a  Member  of  Congress  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $125  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  In  the  performanc* 
of  such  duties. 

ASSISTANCE    OF    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  In- 
formation as  the  Conunlsslon  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  private  institutions 
under  the  dependents'  medical  care  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  remove  a  restriction  in  the 
civilian  health  and  medical  program  of 
the  uniformed  services — CHAMPUS — 
which  excludes  private  profit  institutions 
from  qualifymg  as  accredited  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  military  children. 
The  existing  act  states  that  military  de- 
pendents may  only  be  placed  in  '"private 


instltutioi  lal 


fiomi 


pai  ental  i 
aboe 


ths 


far 


so 


nonprofit,  public  and  State 
and  facilities"  for 

It  is  my  feeling  that  private 
tlons  should  not  be  excluded .. 
ipating  in  any  Grovemment 
program  where  there  is  no  _. 
basis  for  limiting  participating 
profit  insUtutions.  The  choici 
stitutlon  for  child  care  is  a  , 
sion  and  parents  should  be 
from  among  institutions  which 
under  various   local.   State 
regulations  and  licenses,  as 
be.  The  various  prices,  qualities 
tions  and  other  characterist^ 
available  institution,  private 
are  the  fimctional  criteria 
this  choice.  There  is  no  reason 
the  class  of  profit  institution 

program  since  this  class 

with  nonprofit  institutions  in 
aspects  relating  to  selection 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  . 

This  legislation  Is  Identical 
tlon  which  I  introduced  last 
time,  it  received  a  favorable 
the  Department  of  Defense, 
of  Representatives  passed  slm 
tion    during    ttib    92d 
1409) ;  however,  the  Senate 
on  It.  I  am  most  hopeful  tha 
gress  will  act  expediently  to 
CHAMPUS  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
in  the  Record  at  the 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
follows : 

S. 1522 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  _.. 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
1079(d)(4)   of  title   10,  United 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
profit". 

Sec.  2.  No  payments  shall  be        . 
person  by  virtue  of  the  amendme(it 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  for 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
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the  Con- 
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Cong]  ess 
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By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  ( b] 

S.  1525.  A  bill  to  remove 
tations  on  annual  operation 
tenance  expenditures  applica)>le 
United  States  section  of  the 
al   Boundary    and    Water    _ 
United  States  and  Mexico,  an< 
purposes.  RefeiTed  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
request,  I  Introduce  for 
erence  a  bill  to  remove  certain 
tions  on  annual  operation 
nance    expenditures    applicab  _ 
U.S.  section  of  the  Intemation  il 
ary    and    Water    Commission 
States  and  Mexico,  and  for 
poses. 

The  bill  has  been  requested 
Department  of  State  and  I  am 
ing  it  in  order  that  there 
specific  bill  to  which  Memb^s 
Senate  and  the  public  may 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to 
pose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any 
amendments  to  it,  when  the 
considered  by  the  Committee 
Relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
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be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  tje  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to)  the  Vice 
President  dated  March  30,  197^ 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  print  id  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
graph  (2)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  „ 
ber  19,  1966  (22  U.S.C.  277d-31),  Is 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $: , 
nually  for  costs  of  operation  an<[ 
nance"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  then 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  annual^ 
of  operation  and  maintenance." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  . 
1964  (22  use  277d-28).  Is  amended 
Ing  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
thereafter  for  necessary  malntens. 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  sucli 
may   be   necessary   annually 
maintenance" 

Sec.  3.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
tember  18,  1964  (22  USC  277d-29) , 
by  striking  out  "not  In  excess  of 
annum   for   contributions   to   mj__ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sue!  i 
may  be  necessary  annually  for 
to  maintenance" 
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Department  or 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  March 
Hon.  Spko  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  Is 
herewith  a  draft  of  bill  which  ths 
ment  of  State  recommends  be 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  three  separate   instances   In 
Ing   the   U.S.   Section   of   the 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
pate  In  the  operation  and 
projects  on  the  border  with  Mexico, 
gress  limited  the  amounts  that 
Government   might  pay.   Because 
costs,  the  amounts  authorized  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  operation 
tenance  expenses.  Unless  the 
removed  or  modified,  the  U.S 
not  be  able  to  perform  Its  proper 
three  projects.  The  proposed  bill 
move  the  limitations  and  thereby 
amounts  to  be  expended  annually 
tlon  and  maintenance  largely  to 
tlon   of  the   Congressional 
Appropriations.  Three  acts  of 
be  amended. 

Section  I  of  the  bill  would  amenh 
2  of  the  Act  of  September  19,  196< 
"An  Act  To  authorize  conclusion  of 
ment  with  Mexico  for  joint 
solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grandd 
problem."  That  act  authorized  an 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  for 
structlon,    operation,    and 
a  drainage  conveyance  canal 
lean   territory   for   the  discharge 
saline  drainage  Into  the  Gulf  of 
limited  the  expenditure  for 
maintenance    to   $20,000   annually 
United  States. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend 
of  the  act  of  August  10,  1964, 
Act  To  authorize  the  conclusion 
ments  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
operation    and   maintenance   of 
flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
River,  in  accordance  with  the 
article    13   of   the    1944   Water 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes." 
limited  the  cost  for  necessary 
to  $20,000  annually  for  the  United 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  ament  1 
paragraph  of  the  act  of  Septembei 
entitled  "An  Act  Authorizing 
oX  flood  and  arroyo  sediment 
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and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose."  That  act  author- 
ized agreements  whereby  the  VS.  Section 
would  contribute  funds  or  actual  work  for 
maintenance  to  the  degree  that  It  derived 
benefits  from  such  U.S.  dams  and  related 
works,  and  limited  the  amount  the  United 
States  might  contribute  to  $23,000  per 
annum. 

Tlie  proposed  bUl  Is  Identical  with  HJl. 
15462  of  the  92d  Congress.  It  was  the  subject 
of  House  Report  No.  92-1304,  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  11, 1972.  The  Senate 
did  not  act  on  the  bill. 

Particularly  because  of  the  International 
significance  of  the  first  two  acts  mentioned, 
the  Department  hopes  that  this  biU  will  re- 
ceive the  early  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  recommendation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  1526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  tj 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  extend  certain  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their  at- 
tention and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  March  28. 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  sec.  288-288f)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  extended  to  '-he  Organization  for  African 
Unity  In  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as 
they  may  be  extended  to  a  public  interna- 
tional organization  In  which  the  United 
States  participates  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress 
euthorizlng  such  participation  or  making  an 
appropriation  for  such  participation." 
Canx 728— Part  9 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnkw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  tc 
transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  o^ 
the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  "To  Amend 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  to  Authorize  the  President  to  Extend 
Certain  Privileges  and  Immunities  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity". 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  extend  to 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  its 
office,  officials  and  employees  in  the  United 
States  the  privileges  and  immunities  pro- 
vided in  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  §288-288f).  The 
Organization  of  African  Unity  Is  composed 
of  41  member  states — all  the  independent 
African  nations  (except  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa)  and  acts  to  further  the  goals 
of  political  and  economic  development  of 
Africa.  The  principal  achievements  of  the 
OAU  have  involved  the  settlement  or  pre- 
vention of  International  disputes;  it  has  re- 
cently been  Involved  In  mediating  disputes 
between  Uganda  and  Tanzania  and  between 
Equatorial  Guinea  and  Gabon.  Its  role  In 
promoting  the  pacific  settlement  of  regional 
disputes,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
escalating  Into  Security  CouncU  issues,  prop- 
erly serves  the  purposes  encouraged  for  this 
type  of  organization  by  Chapter  Vm  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  primary  beneficiary  of  the  bill  would 
be  the  small  OAU  Mission  In  New  York  and 
its  officers  and  employees.  TTie  OAU  Mission 
serves  as  the  Secretariat  to  the  African  group 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  OAU's  principal 
source  of  information  on  UJI.  activities  rel- 
evant to  Africa,  and  a  source  of  OUA  liaison 
with  the  U.N.  on  African  Issues.  It  has  rep- 
resented the  OAU  as  an  observer  In  many 
U.N.  proceedings  (e.g.,  ECOSOC,  UNCTAD). 
The  present  staff  of  the  Mission  Includes  an 
Executive  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary,  three  administrative,  and  one  serv- 
ice personnel;  all  of  the  staff  are  natioimls 
of  African  countries. 

This  bill  results  from  the  Administration's 
desire  to  develop  fi.  closer  working  relation- 
ship with  the  OAU  and  to  be  responsive  to 
repeated  resolutions  at  annual  OAU  con- 
ferences requesting  some  form  of  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  status  of  its  Mission 
m  New  York,  as  well  as  to  specific  discussions 
with  OAU  representatives  In  New  York  con- 
cerning their  desires  for  certain  privileges 
and  Immunities.  The  bill  would  serve  three 
principal  United  States  objectives:  It  would 
improve  the  ablUty  of  the  U.S.  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  OAU  and  Its 
41  members  at  the  U.N.,  enhance  our  bi- 
lateral relations  with  OAU  members,  and 
demonstrate  concretely  the  Administration's 
expressed  concej-n  about  the  problems  of 
African  countries.  The  President  has  noted 
the  Importance  of  the  OAU  to  U.S.-Afrlcan 
relations,  most  specifically  in  his  message  to 
the  Sixth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  OAU  on 
September  6,  1969.  The  positive  role  of  the 
OAU  was  also  highlighted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  m  his  report  to  the  President,  "U.S. 
and  Africa  in  the  70's".  The  Department  of 
State  considers  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  consistent  with  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  present,  OAU  representatives  in  New 
York  receive  no  privileges  and  immunities 
from  our  Government.  In  the  United  States 
alien  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
to  certain  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  uiember  and 
which  have  been  so  designated  by  Executive 
Order  may  enjoy  certain  specified  privileges 
and  "official  acts"  Immunities  under  the  In- 
ternational Organization  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  5  288).  That  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend,  withhold  or  withdraw  from 


those  organizations  or  their  officers  or  em- 
ployees the  following  privileges,  exemptions 
and  Immunities.  International  organizations 
are  recognized  as  possessing  the  capacity  to 
contract,  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  Institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings; immunity  from  suit  and  other  ju- 
dicial process  for  themselves,  their  property 
and  assets  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign governments;  immunity  from  search  and 
confiscation  of  their  property  and  assets,  as 
well  as  Inviolability  of  their  archives;  and 
the  same  privileges  and  immunities  regard- 
ing Import  duties  and  procedures,  official 
communications  and  the  registration  of  for- 
eign agents  as  are  accorded  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  Act  axithorizes  duty  free  impor- 
tation of  baggage  and  effects  for  alien  officers 
and  employees  upon  their  arrival.  It  also 
extends  an  exemption  from  Federal  Income 
tax  respecting  income  of  international  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  the  salaries  of  their  alien 
employees  and  such  employees  of  foreign 
governments  represented  therein,  and  from 
Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  property 
taxes.  Finally,  the  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  to  officers  and  employees  of 
and  representatives  to  International  organi- 
zations Immunity  from  suit  and  legal  proc- 
ess for  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity  and  within  their  functions  as 
an  officer,  employee  or  representative  In  or 
to  the  organization.  Besides  these  material 
benefits,  organlz.itlons  may  regard  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Act  to  them  as  a  positive  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  status  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  provisions  of  that  Act  have  been  ex- 
tended by  legislation  to  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization,  of  which  the  Urlted 
States  Is  not  a  member.  (22  U.S.C.  5  288f-l.) 
We  believe  that  equivalent  legislation  wovild 
be  the  most  impropriate  vehicle  for  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  extend  similar  privileges 
and  Immunities  to  the  OAU  Mission  in  New 
York  and  Its  officers  and  employees. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Marshall  Wright. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


By    Mr.    WEICKER     rfor    him- 
self, Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Cotton,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
Javits,      Mr.      Kennedy,      Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  1527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
t«cting  the  fishery  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  include  the  American  lobster 
in  such  resources.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

LOBSTER     CONSERVATION     AND     CONTROL     ACT     OF 
1973 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  along  with  Sen- 
ators Beall,  Biden,  Cotton,  Hathaway. 
Javits,  Kennedy,  MusKn:,  Pastore,  Pell. 
RiBicoFF,  Roth,  Stevens,  and  Taft.  that 
will  extend  to  the  North  American  lob- 
ster the  protections  from  foreign  fish- 
ing now  being  granted  to  other  conti- 
nental shelf  fishery  resources.  This  pro- 
posal, entitled  the  "Lobster  Conserva- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1973,"  will  pro- 
hibit foreign  fishing  fieets  from  harvest- 
ing the  lobster — Homarus  Americanus — 
except  In  conformity  with  management 
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and  conservation  standards  established 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  lobster  is  fast  dis- 
appearing from  the  seafood  menu.  In- 
creasing evidence  indicates  that  the  Na- 
tion's fifth  most  valuable  fishery  resource 
is  being  dangerously  overfished,  and  this 
in  turn  is  Jeopardizing  the  very  survival 
of  a  $35  milUon  a  year  industry.  The 
continental  depletion  of  lobster  stocks  is 
threatening  to  make  the  harvesting  of 
lobsters  uneconomical  for  American 
fisherman.  For  example,  42  years  ago, 
70  million  pounds  of  fish  and  shell  fish 
were  landed  in  New  London  Coimty. 
Conn.  Last  year  only  one-tenth  that 
amount  was  landed  in  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  lobster  is  presently  be- 
ing excessively  fished  in  inshore  waters, 
the  lobster  resources  in  offshore  water  are 
being  increasingly  taxed.  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
has  indicated  that  there's  been  a  five-fold 
increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  actively 
harvesting  our  fishery  resources  along 
the  continental  shelf.  Clearly,  an  efifec- 
tive  lobster  management  program  must 
be  instituted  now,  to  insure  that  the  lob- 
ster will  remain  a  substantial  and  self- 
perpetuating  stock. 

There  is  general  consensus  among  sci- 
entists, as  well  as  State  and  Federal 
oflBcials,  that  the  fate  of  the  inshore  lob- 
ster is  hi  doubt.  While  less  is  known  about 
offshore  fishing,  the  enormous  growth 
In  offshore  fishing  effort  would  indicate 
the  need  for  conservation  measures  to 
be  introduced.  There  are  estimates  that 
foreign  fishing  fleets  "incidentally  catch" 
some  16  to  22  million  pounds  a  year  from 
a  lobster  stock  whose  sustainable  yield 
has  been  estimated  at  25  million  pounds 
a  year. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
will  provide  an  international  mecha- 
nism for  the  United  States  to  protect  this 
important  natural  resource.  Obviously, 
for  an  effective  management  program  to 
evolve,  a  joint  effort  must  be  made  by 

both  Federal  and  State  officials.  Last 
August,  a  State-Federal  Lobster  Policy 
Committee  was  formed  between  members 
of  the  industry  and  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  committee,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  uniform  stand- 
ards and  conservation  policies  by  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  also  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government,  on  its  part, 
must  make  a  positive  commitment  in  this 
area  by  declaring  the  lobster  a  creature 
of  the  Continental  Shelf,  thereby  secur- 
ing for  the  United  States  exclusive  con- 
trol over  this  resource.  Given  the  in- 
creased fishing  effort  in  waters  beyond 
the  individual  States  jurisdiction,  the 
Policy  Committee  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  such  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  this  time, 
that  a  letter  outlining  some  of  the  con- 
siderations in  this  issue,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Grice,  chairman  of  the  State  Members  of 
the  Lobster  Management  Policy  Commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Dr.  Robert  M.  White, 
Administrator,  National 

pheric    Administration, 
Commerce.  Rockville, 

Dear  Dr.   White:    The 
the  Policy  Committee  of 
Management  Program  have 
write  you  following  our  ad 
February  21,  1973. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  January  3,  1973  not  to 
can  lobster  a  "Creature  of 
this  Committee  in  a  quandaiy 
future  actions.   It   is  the 
state  participants  that  the 
ment  program  is  a 
bring   about   reasonable 
the  exception  of  one,  is 
legislative  or  regulatory 
Implement  one  or  more  of 
tlons  agreed  to  by  the 
Committees.  We  believe  this 
progress  and  is  unique  as  t 
tempt   by  the  states   to 
fisheries  problem. 

Unfortunately,  some  or 
have  now  been  placed  In 
tion  of  advocating  further 
strictions  on  their  domesti : 
men  without  any  assurance 
strictions  would  apply  to 
in   the   offshore   fisheries, 
states  south  of  New  England  , 
particularly  acute  because 
most  entirely  beyond  the 

Furthermore,  it  is  our 
the   bilateral   agreement 
with  Japan  does  not  include 
servation  measures  as  the 
ture  or  short  lobsters  or  egg 
taken    incidentally   in    the 
fishing  operations.  We  also 
agreement   to   avoid 
lobsters  is  not  consistent  wit: 
crease  in  fishing  activities  in 
prolific  lobster  areas  near 
edge  of  the  continental  shell 

We  feel  compelled  to 
hoped-for  Soviet  agreement 
Moscow  in  January  and  thi  s 
In  any  conservation  control 
lobsters. 

We  are  aware  that  the 
by  our  ICNAF  delegation  to 

a  reduction  of  the 
pressure  in  the  area  off  New 
successful  in  Rome  earlier 
are  aware  that  the  Law  of 
tlon  will  not  provide  any 
least  several  years.  We  also 
nations  such  as  Japan,  We4t 
East  Germany,  who  do  not 
the  1958  Geneva  Conventioi  i 
nental  Shelf,  will  not  ratify 
Sea   agreement   developed 
which  extends  coastal  state 
stocks  beyond  present  limits 

We  are  not  Impressed 
that  spiny  lobster  or  shrimp 
country    may    be    seriously 
"Shelf"  status  for  the 
Is  an  entirely  different 
East  and  West  Coast  crabs 
status.  Neither  are  we 
logical  arguments  which 
1958  and  1960  in  deference 
water  shrimp  Interests 
that  lobsters  are  not 
upon  the  shelf  or  bottom, 
impressed  with  the  fact  that 
est  placed  Soviet  fisheries 
licly  stated  that  the 
creature  of  the  shelf  even 
emment  does  not  recognize 

In  conclusion  then,  we  do 
clsion  provides  for  the  "i 
the  lobster  resource  we  hav( 
necessary.  We  further  c 
plication  of  additional   lav^ 
which  are  invoked  and 
own  domestic   fishermen  is 
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Lobster  industry  leaders  have  . 
a  genuine  interests  in  national 
agement,  but  they  are 
of  any  regime  which  inhibits 
economic  gains  without  pre. 
tlve  long  term  resource  benefit^ 

In  view  of  the   above 
unanimously    request    that 
your  decision  not  to  provide 
We  believe  that,  as  yet,  1 
landing  statistics  for  1972  . 
fishery  may  be  a  disastrous  ^ 
lies  ahead  unless  prompt  actk)  a 
those  unfortunate  fishermen 
ready  succumbed  to  heavy 
is  now  too  late. 

The  Policy  Committee  woul^ 
xlous  to  meet  with  you  at 
venience  and  discuss  this 
the  interim,  we  will  hold  in 
recent    recommendations    of 
Committee   with    regard    to 
participation  in  this  program, 
agencies  are  determined  to  m., 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  as 
agers.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
nership  which  we  envisioned 
the  Lobster  Management  Pi 
founder  in  a  sea  of  Indeclsloi' 
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Sincerely  yours. 


Massachusetts      Chairmah 

Members  of  the  Lobstef 

Policy  Committee. 
Spencer   Apollonlo.   MainJ;    Bernard  W. 

Corson,  New  Hampshire   John  Cronan. 

Rhode     Island;      Tlieod  )re     Bampton, 

Connecticut;  Albert  Jen  len,  New  York; 

Russell   A.    Cooklngham,   New  Jersey; 

Darren      Louder,      Delaware;      Robert 

Rubelmann,      Maryland;      James     E. 

Douglas,  Jr.,  Virginia;  a:  id  Dr.  Thomas 

L.  Linton,  North  Carolii  la 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr 
suit  of  concerns  that 
this  time  may  affect  intemajtional 
rights  negotiations,  I 
this  legislation  that — 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
provide  for  effective  control  of 
les  on  the  continental  shelf 
States  until  such  time  as  the 
can   enter   into   an   appropri  site 
treaties  providing  for  such  co  itrol. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  very 

Clear.  There  is  agreement  by  those  In- 
volved in  the  lobster  manai  jement  prob- 
lem that  effective  control  over  the  har- 
vesting of  lobster  resource?  must  be  in- 
stituted. The  question  is  hAw  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

In  advocating  this  interli  a  species-by- 
species  approach,  I  recogn  ze  the  effect 
of  such  an  action  on  preient  interna- 
tional negotiations.  However,  informed 
sources  suggest  that  any  iigreement  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  not 
evolve  until,  at  the  eariiest,  mid-1975. 
Meanwhile,  the  lobster  will  continue  to 
be  fished  with  the  same  nckless  aban- 
donment by  all  parties,  caus  ng  a  danger- 
ous depletion  in  the  stock.  We  all  have 
noticed  the  disappearance  i  )f  the  lobster 
from  the  menus  of  our  favorite  restau- 
rants. Unless  we  take  strong  and  effective 
action  now,  the  lobster  qu  ckly  will  be- 
come a  rare  gourmet's  del  cacy  for  the 
chosen  few. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  to 
the  haddock  and  herring  fisheries,  as  a 
result  of  foreign  fishing  activity.  Pres- 
ently, foreign  fishing  fleets,  as  they 
methodically  harvest  our  seabed,  keep 
the  lobster  that  they  incidentally  drag 
up,  regardless  of  size  or  egi  [-bearing  ca- 
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if„    TVio  C5tat^<!    n<!  Mr    Grice  notes      formlty  with  conditions  prescribed  by  the  ciflc  Coast  have  been  tried  several  times— 

pacity.  Tlie  States    as  Mr_^unc^                  united  states  or  as  expi^ly  provided  by  apparently  without  success. 

„v»  nnt  in  the    awkward    position  of  ad-     ^^   international   agreement   to   which   the  In  colonial  times  lobsters  were  taken  by 

United  States  is  a  party.  means  of  spears  or  were  gaffed.  There  was 

(b)  It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  doubtless  much  damage  to  the  animal  and  it 

to  provide  for   effective  control   of  lobster  .could  not  be  transported  over  a  great  dls- 

flsherles    on    the    continental   shelf    of    th»  tance.  Early  writings  report  as  many  as  150 


are  put  hi  the  "awkward"  position 
vocating  strict  conservation  standards 
for  the  U.S.  fishermen,  while  foreign 
fishermen  operate  free  from  any  re- 
straint. The  sentiment  of  the  native  lob- 
sterman  expressed  very  well  by  Mr.  Er- 
nest G.  Abbott,  a  lobster  dealer  in  Noank, 
Conn.,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee on  October  7, 1972 : 

What  we  need  is  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  combine  Its  efforts  with  those  of 
the  states,  to  protect  the  crustaceans  right 
to  the  shelf.  If  you  want  to  allow  these  for- 
eign vessels  to  fish  the  lobster,  make  them 
live  under  the  same  rules  my  boats  have  to 
live  under.  You  can't  expect  my  men  to  throw 
over  short  lobsters,  and  allow  the  Japanese 
and  the  Russians  right  next  to  them  to  pick 
them  up. 

The  Congress  must  begin  to  take  some 
positive  steps  to  protect  the  lobster  in- 
dustry— a  $35  million  a  year  industry. 
Any  overall  policy  agreement  concerning 
fishing  rights  among  nations  must  evolve 
at  the  international  level.  However,  dur- 
ing the  interim  period,  before  an  agree- 
ment is  finalized,  the  United  States  must 
take  action  of  a  limited  nature  to  insure 
the  economic  and  biological  future  of  the 
lobster. 

Rather  than  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  international  negotiations.  I  beUeve 
the  action  that  I  am  caUing  for  in  this 
legislation  would  signal  a  strong  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  North  American  lobster  and 
create  a  position  of  strength  in  our  in- 
ternational bargaining  posture. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
my  constituents,  in  addition  to  members 
of  the  lobster  industry,  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  to  protect  our  fishery  re- 
sources from  foreign  fishing  fieets.  This 
legislation  seeks,  in  a  pi-udent  and  re- 
sponsible manner,  to  achieve  this  end 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  act  favorably  on  this  proposal. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  H.R.  5447,  by  Congressman  Steele 
and  Congressman  Kyros  and  I  commend 

them  for  their  initiative  in  this  area. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  special  section  of  Feb- 
ruary's issue  of  Pish  Boat  magazine  con- 
cerning the  North  American  lobster  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  article  pro- 
vides valuable  background  and  insight 
into  the  industry,  its  problems,  culture 
and  future,  and  helps  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issue  that  this  leg- 
islation speaks  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lobster  Conserva- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1973". 

findings  and  intent 

Sec  2(a).  The  Congress  finds  that  the  lob- 
ster (Homarus  Amerlcanus).  which  is  found 
in  waters  off  the  coast  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
Is  In  need  of  the  protection  granted  to  con- 
tinental shelf  fishery  resources  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  prohibits  foreign  vessels  from 
harvesting   such   resources   except   In   con- 


United  States  until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  can  enter  into  an  appropriate  treaty 
or  treaties  providing  for  such  control. 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  Sectlqn  5(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  In  certain 
other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  by  persons  in  charge 
of  such  vessels.",  approved  May  20,  1964  (16 
U.S.C.  1085  (a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  includes  lobsters  (Homarus 
Amerlcanus) ". 

Homarus  Americanos — The  American  Lob- 
ster :  From  Gaffing  to  Offshore  Harvest- 
ing, It  Has  Plated  a  Major  Rout  in  the 
U.S.  Fishery 

Nobody  knows  how  long  that  wonderfully 
odd-looking  and  wonderfully  good-tasting 
bug  we  know  as  the  lobster  has  been  fished 
off  American  coasts — Indians  had  long  dis- 
covered Its  delicacy  before  the  Europeans 
arrived. 

What  Is  known,  Is  that  lobster  fishing  has 
been  carried  on  as  long  as  the  white  man  has 
been  in  North  America.  The  lobster  has  al- 
ways been  a  gourment  delight.  History  records 
the  colonists  taking  lobsters  In  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century. 

However.  like  most  of  our  fishing  Indus- 
tries, the  commercial  development  of  the 
lobster  industry  had  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  transportation.  As  the  east- 
em  seaboard  became  more  populated  around 
the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century,  fishing 
for  lobster  Increased  in  Intensity,  and  by 
1812  the  citizens  of  Provlncetown,  Massa- 
chusetts, either  from  fear  of  depleting  the 
stocks  of  lobster  or  from  a  desire  to  main- 
tain a  monopoly  for  local  residents,  succeeded 
in  having  a  protective  law  enacted  In  the 
state  legislature.  Thus  the  competition  for 
the  stocks  of  lobster  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States  reached  legal 
status,  and  legal  questions  continue  to  be  of 
paramount  Importance  to  the  Industry  today. 

SPIDER/FLEA 

Our  discussion  here  Is  limited  to  the 
northern  or  American  lobster  (Homarus 
Americanus)  as  distinguished  from  the  so- 
called  spiny  lobster.  For  those  with  a  bent 
for  esoterlca.  the  word  "lobster"  comes  from 
the  Saxon  words  lobbe  (spider)  and  loppe 
(flea). 

The  fishery  for  northern  lobsters  extends 
from  the  Chesapeake  area  up  through  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  and  New  England  Into 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces. 

MAINE  OUT  front 

The  U.S.  lobster  fishery,  with  Maine  as 
the  biggest  producing  state.  Is  the  fifth  most 
valuable  fishery  In  the  nation.  Maine's  catch 
alone  Is  worth  nearly  $20  million  a  year.  In 
value,  lobsterlng  Is  sxirpassed  only  by  shrimp, 
salmon,  tuna  and  crabs.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic region.  It  Is  the  most  valuable  fish- 
ery resource.  The  catching  of  this  delicacy 
In  armor  employs  annually  approximately 
10,100  fishermen,  using  8,800  boats  and  ves- 
sels. The  development  of  fast  transportation 
and  packages  suitable  for  transporting  the 
crustacean  makes  it  possible  to  purchase 
lobster  in  almost  any  metropolitan  area  In 
the  United  States. 

The  northern  lobster  is  taken  in  commer- 
cial quantities  from  the  offshore  waters  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  hi  the  bays  and  coa.stal  waters  along  its 
more  northerly  range.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  although 
attempts  to  transplant  it  on  the  upper  Pa- 


lobsters  being  taken  by  this  method  In  one 
morning  by  a  single  fisherman.  Prom  gaffing 
and  spearing,  the  lobster  gear  evolved  to  a 
drop  dip  or  life  net  which  consisted  of 
webbing  fitted  around  an  Iron  ring  and 
forming  a  bag.  A  lift  line  tied  to  the  rmg 
permitted  lifting.  These  were  baited  and 
dropped  to  the  bottom  but  had  to  be  watched 
and  lifted  before  the  lobster  could  crawl 
away. 

THE    lobster    pot 

The  next  step  was  the  lobster  pot,  a  type 
of  trap.  The  basic  principle  remains  with  us 
but  little  changed  to  this  day. 

Nearly  all  morern  pots  consist  of  one  or 
two  webbing  funnels  (heads)  through  which 
a  lobster  enters  the  chamber  compartment 
(called  "the  kitchen")  In  search  of  the  bait. 
Once  the  lobster  finishes  the  bait.  It  ap- 
parently can  see  no  other  easy  way  out  and 
moves  through  a  second  funnel  Into  a  com- 
partment called  "the  parlor,"  which.  If 
properly  constructed,  will  hold  It  perma- 
nently. 

Pot  construction  is  normally  of  wood,  but 
plastic  coated  wire,  plastic  and  aluminum 
are  also  used. 

Some  metal  and  plastic  pots  are  collapsible 
and  can  be  transported  aboard  boats  In 
greater  numbers  In  comparison  to  rigid  types. 

Three  basic  types  of  wood  lobster  pots  are 
recognized  by  their  general  geometric 
shapes:  semicyllndrlcal.  rectangular  and 
square.  The  most  common  type  is  still  the 
semicyllndrlcal.  the  base  being  about  32 
inches  long,  27  Inches  wide  and  18  Inches 
high.  It  Is  constructed  of  wooden  laths  I'g 
Inches  wide  by  %  Inch  thick.  They  are  spaced 
about  Hi  Inches  apart.  These  sizes  are  ap- 
proximate, for  some  traps  are  about  48 
Inches  long.  Maine  has  been  the  center  of 
the  pot  fishery  since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  primarily  because  the  lobsters  were 
more  numerous  in  the  coastal  watera  of  this 
state  and  could  be  taken  with  comparative 
ease  and  with  less  investment. 

LOOKING   FARTHER    OUT 

At  first,  lobsterlng  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
Individual  fisherman  with  limited  capital. 
He  could  buy  a  boat,  build  and/or  buy  some 
gear  and  make  a  decent  living.  But  aU  good 
things  attract  attention  and  the  Inshore  pot 
fisheries  by  Individual  fishermen  in  small 
boats  Inevitably  became  crowded. 

Then  some  people  started  looking  farther 
out,  particularly  the  draggers  who  were 
bringing  up  lobster  Incidental  to  their  fin 
fish  catches. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  only  nominal  quan- 
tities of  lobsters  were  landed  from  otter  trawl 
catches.  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
for  1940  show  a  total  of  only  about  23.000 
pounds  lauded  by  this  t>-pe  of  gear.  There 
v.ere  no  draggers  working  specifically  for 
lobster  at  that  time.  Catches,  however,  may 
have  been  somewhat  higher  since  the  crew- 
men many  times  reserved  these  for  them- 
selves or  their  famiUes  or  they  sold  them  for 
"shack  money,"  a  transaction  that  seldom 
got  into  fish  landing  records.  By  1950  land- 
liigs  by  otter  trawl  vessels  had  Jumped  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mlinon  pounds, 
still  all  taken  Incidental  to  trawling  for  fish. 
The  Increased  landings  were  possibly  the  re- 
sult of  Increased  prices  for  lobsters  plus  the 
declining  catches  of  the  choicer  fish.  In  any 
event  the  potential  of  this  offshore  fisliery 
was    being    recognized. 

Fishery  literature  on  the  development  of 
this  valuable  fishery  Is  all  but  non-existent. 
If  its  potential  was  recognized  during  this 
period,  scientists  and  administrators  made 
little  or  no  mention  of  it.  but  more  enter- 
prising   fishermen    were    taking    notice. 
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In  the  spring  of  1952,  Capt.  Albert  Dahl 
with  his  vessel  Soyna  out  of  New  Bedford  was 
dragging  for  fluke  in  the  100-fathom 
area  around  Block  Canyon.  Fluke  fishing  was 
fair  to  good,  but  the  captain  was  also  catch- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  lobster.  The 
alert  captain  realized  that  here  was  a  po- 
tentially new  fishery.  On  his  next  trip  he  took 
the  necessary  material  to  construct  a  hold- 
ing tank,  which  was  hastily  put  together 
while  under  way.  Capt.  Dahl  caught  6,000 
pounds  of  lobster  on  that  trip  and  lost  a 
considerable  number  as  well.  These  first  trips 
v-ere  fraught  with  problems,  each  of  which 
Capt.  Dahl  had  to  overcome.  There  was  the 
question  of  how  to  keep  them  alive  in  the 
tanks  that  had  been  constructed  on  the 
Soyna.  There  was  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture on  the  bottom  where  the  lobsters  were 
caught  and  the  surface  water  pumped  Into 
the  holding  tanks.  Then  there  was  the  prob- 
lem of  breakage  when  a  cod  end  full  of 
lobster  was  raised. 

There  was  also  prejudice  against  the  first 
landings,  for  buyers  said  they  would  be  tough 
and  fit  only  for  newburg,  etc.  They  got  only 
25  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  those  first  trips. 
Capt.  Dahl  was  forced  to  halt  fishing  with 
the  advent  of  winter  because  the  Soyna  was 
not  seaworthy  for  offshore  fishing  in  winter 
with  the  lobster  tanks  on  her  decks. 

The  following  spring,  the  R.  W.  Griffin  en- 
tered the  fishery.  She  landed  her  catches  at 
Portland,  Maine.  The  lobsters  were  landed 
In  sealed  boxes:  it  Is  Illegal  to  land  large 
lobsters  at  Maine  ports.  The  R.  W.  Griffin 
operation  was  short-lived,  because  the  vessel 
was  cut  In  two  by  a  freighter,  with  the  loss 
of  several  lives,  while  dragging  for  lobsters. 

Catches  for  the  first  year  of  operation  by 
Capt.  Dahl  were  very  good,  and  It  was  often 
necessary  to  spilt  the  bae  In  order  to  avoid 
crushing  many  of  the  lobsters. 

Prom  this  meager  beginning,  the  fishery 
developed  to  the  extent  that  there  were  75 
draggers  operating  In  New  England,  with  an- 
other 20  to  25  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  areas.  In  addition  there  were 
several  fin  fish  draggers  fishing  for  lobsters 
a  part  of  the  season. 

Consumer  demand  for  this  delectable 
crustacean  continued  to  Increase,  Imports  de- 
clined considerably  and  prices  rose  accord- 
ingly. 

POTS  OFFSHORE 

"If  these  animals  can  be  caught  by  drag- 
ging, why  wouldn't  the  pot  do  an  even  better 
Job?"  fishermen  wondered.  Thus  It  was  that 
In  1966,  William  Whipple  constructed  the 
Prelude,  the  first  pot  fishing  vessel  for  off- 
shore operation  in  the  history  of  the  lobster 
fishery,  and  formed  the  Prelude  Corp.  in 
Westport,  Mass.  The  Prelude  was  designed 
for  speed— the  ability  to  get  to  the  grounds, 
get  the  pots  raised  and  the  lobsters  back  to 
port  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  initial  experiment  with  the  Prelude 
was  a  huge  success,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  was  only  about  45  feet  long.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  offshore  lobster  dragger,  the  pot 
fishing  vessel  encountered  problems  from  the 
beginning.  The  best  potting  grounds  lay 
astride  some  of  the  best  dragging  grounds 
and  there  was  always  a  loss  of  gear  and,  of 
course,  fishing  time  resulting  from  draggers 
crossing  the  lines  of  pots,  destroying  pots, 
buoys  and  all  traces  of  the  sets. 

Despite  the  problems,  the  fishery  was  prof- 
itable and  the  company  expanded  Its  opera- 
tions. Soon  others  were  in  the  business  and 
by  the  early  summer  of  1972,  about  95  ves- 
sels were  fishing  lobster  pots,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  more  would  enter  the  fishery.  Each 
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HUDSON  TO   CORSAIR 

The   fishery   grew   up 
water  south  and  east  of 
coast.  The  area  extends  f ron  i 
to  Corsair  Canyon 
This  is  stUl  the  area  of  _  .. 
sure  and  Includes  Block, 
Hydrographer.   Welker, 
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Veatch  and  Hydrograph 
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but    as   the    temperature 
move  to  the  deeper  areas 
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The  area  south  of  Hudsor 
been  as  productive  as  the 
Some  of  the  area  is 
tive,  but  then  who  would 
years  ago  that  the  area  to 
have  been  so  productive? 
only  be  classed  as  unknown 
the  area  may  be  somewhat 
not  gone  unnoticed — fishing 
done  in  offshore  areas  fron  i 
North  Carolina.  Important 
yons  are  Baltimore,  Washlngjto 
Wilmington.  Interest  is 
fishery  simply  because  the 
product  is  Increasing. 
What's  Happening  in  the 
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I  3BSTER  Fishery? 


The  American  lobster 
an  Impressive  growth  over 
ades,  but  the  generally 
trend  of  the  past  few  years 
spectre  of  maximum 

The  11.8  million  pounds 
almost  doubled,  to  22.7 
1945.  Production  passed  the 
mark  in  1957,  and  It  has 
borhood  ever  since,  reaching 
mark  In  1970  with  34.2 
ductlon  declined  by  about 
In  1971.  Figures  for  1972  are 
but  the  National  Marine 
estimates     that    January 
were  down  about  10  per  cen  i 
period  in  1971. 
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UP   AND   trP   WITH 

It's  a  different  story  with 
here  the  yearly  increase  is 
substantially,  regardless  of 
tlon  dips.  The  31.2  mUlion 
were  valued  at  $14.3  million 
33.3  million  pounds  were 
lion. 

The  growth  of  the  lobst^^ 
that  of  production.  In  1940 
boats  using  lobster  pots,  a 
creased   to   almost   7,000   by 
fluctuated    around    that 
passed  the  8,000  mark  In 
then  fell  back   (to  as  low 
and  did  not  return  to  that 
when  the  count  stood  at  8 
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ENTER    THE    OTTER    fRAWL 

Meanwhile,  the  mid-60'3 
cant  activity  to  the  otter  traw  L 
By  then,  98  boats  were  trawli  ig, 
ure  grew  to  138  in  1970. 

The  growth  of  the  otter  tfawl 
been  remarkable.  For  exam 
ago  the  total  landings  of 
to  a  mere  1 .7  million  pounds 
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$600,000   (earlier  data  are 
to  report).  By  1970  dragger  . 
million  pounds  valued  at  $6 

Pot  boats,  of  course,  still 
far    most    of    the    productlot 
lobsters,   but   the   per-boat 
larger,  more  sophisticated, 
trawlers  are  a  great  deal 
averages   in    1970   came   to 

pounds  per  pot  boat.    ^ 

over  51,000  pounds  per  trawTe  ■ 

Of  the  33,347,000  pounds 
in  1971,  22,526,000  pounds 
In  the  three-mile  area,  and  „ 
pounds  In  waters  from  three 
shore,  leaving  8,467,000  pounds 
12  miles.  (The  year  1971  Is  the  . 
production  figures  are  avaUab!  e 
by  distance  from  U.S.  shores 

The  Increasing  emphasis 
sterlng  has  brought  radical  ^. 
hUtorlc   lobster   boat-buildln  j 
longer  is  building  confined 
and  mid-Atlantic  yards. 

GULF  BUILDING 

Yards  traditionally  building 
fishery,  such  as  Gladding 

Corp.,  in  Somerset,  Masi 

Boat  Shop  in  Wakefield,  New 
sex  Boat  Works  in  Essex,  New 
to  build  boats  of  varying  sizes 
sophistication  for  the  fishery 
years  GiUf  and  South 
come  into  the  picture. 

Among  them  are  Rockport 
ply  Company  of  Rockport,  Tt_ 
supplied  the  fishery  with  somf 
boats,  Rockport  has  so  far 
footers,  the  Wily  Fox  and 

lude.  Inc.  of  Westport,  N. 

four-boat  fleet  of  87-foot,  twli  i 
(the  "Mateo"  series)  for  Marin  s 
poratlon,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
much  as  100  miles  offshore  in 
fathoms. 

Atlantic  Marine,  Inc.  of  Port 
Florida,  has  built  an  82-footfr 
Alliance,  Inc.  of  Point  Judith 
and  two  lobster  trawlers,   . 
other  79  feet  In  length,  for 
Marine,  Inc.  of  Point  Pleasan|t, 
The  highly  sophisticated  75-fo 
build  by  Bender  Shipbuilding 
bile,  for  Lobsta  I,  Inc.  of 

Furthermore,  the  lobster 
the  recipient  of  boats  of  the  _ 
tlon  materials.  Hatteras  Yacht 
North  Carolina,  built  two   . . 
boats  for  Smart  Aleck  Fisheries 
land.  New  York,  and  the 
boats   are   also   fiberglass    ( 
have  been  34-footers.)  And  . 
Seacraft  of  Berwick,  Louisiana, 
aluminum  combination  crab 
for  Nick  Rosa  of  New  York. 
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U.S.  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF 
1960-1971 


Year 


Thousaids 
of  poui  ds 


1960 31,168  $14,251 

1961 27,!  98  14,572 

1962 29,^97  14.953 

J963 30,;  74  16,769 

1964 30,!  58  19.856 

1965 30,;  46  21,957 

1966 29,141  22,266 

1967 26,;  45  22,389 

1968 32,;  DO  25,200 

1969 31,(D0  26,600 

1970 34,152  33,463 

1971 33,|«7  35,066 
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II  n  thousands  of  pounds) 
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I960. 
1961- 
1962., 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
I%7. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
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1/5 
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144 

45  .. 

27.265 

247 

59  .. 

26. 814 

318 

101 

1 

3 

24,736 

4S9 

153 

5 

8 

25. 605 

594 

200 

2 

1 

22,198 

63U 

256  .. 
334 

27. 014 

883 

5  ... 

26.944 

944 

750 
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WHAT  TYPES  OF  BOATS  MAKE  UP  THE  LOBSTER  aEET? 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Unregistered  boats  (under 
5  net  tons)  using  lobster 

""Vaine.  .             ....  5,416  5,294  5,066  5,158  5,669  6,289 

NewHan-sphire 170  166  169  164  193  237 

Massachusetts 1.309  850  943  1,089  1,021  1,C92 

Rhode  Island  145  208  129  140  185  211 

Connecticut     160  244  307  •  325  364  535 

New  York      45  92  98  139  193  266 

New  Jersey 7  4  8  12  24  28 

Total Tzsi  Tiii  6,720  7,027 

Registered     vessels    using 
lobster  pots: 

Maine 39  36  33  37  35  35 

Massachusetts 3  7  7 

Rhode  Island 112  2  3  5 


7,649 


8,658 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Connecticut 11  3 

New  York 12  12 

New  Jersey 6  4 

Total 69  56 

Registered    vessels    using 
otter  trawls: 

Massachusetts 22  26 

Rhode  Island 32  29 

Connecticut 4  4 

New  York 9  11 

New  Jersey 31  26 

Maryland .„ 

Virginia 

Total 98  96 
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AMERICAN  LOBSTER  LANDINGS  BY  OTTER  TRAWLS,  1960-67 
|ln  thousands  of  pounds) 


Year 


Maine      Massachusetts        Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 


New  York 


New  Jersey 


Maryland 


Virginia 


Total 


1960 

9 

170 

113 

1 

253 

1,192 

2 

14 

1.754 

1961 

S 

410 

293 

24S 

1,363 

2 

23 

2,344 

1962 

1,106 

316 

379 

139 

762 

2 

22 

2.726 

1963 

1,407 

425 

200 

2» 

705 

4 

28 

3.004 

1964 

1,711 

786 

28B 

299 

936 

4 

44 

4.110 

1965 

2,493 

1,414 

275 

330 

918 

2 

37 

5.469 

1966 

1.  632 

1.151 

221 

270 

612 

4 

25 

3,915 

1967 

1,734 

1.433 

les 

20S 

680 

17 

196 

4,511 

1968 

1,308 

2.353 

190 

» 

955 

4 

112 

5,458 

1969 

1,469 

3  354 

129 

S90 

1,100 

22 

181 

/•      t.  785 

1970 

1.437 

3,575 

2 

705 

1,085 

14 

235 

7.052 

Lobster  Culture 

How  many  Juvenile  lobsters  would  you 
have  left  if  you  put  32  of  them  In  about  six- 
and-a-half  quarts  of  seawater,  fed  them  reg- 
ularly and  waited  two  months? 

Answer:  one. 

How  many  lobsters  would  you  have  left  If 
you  put  16  or  eight  or  four  or  two  in  the 
same  quantity  of  water  for  two  months? 

Answer:  one. 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  actually  performed  that  experiment 
and  their  results  indicate  one  of  the  main 
problems  involved  in  raising  lobsters  in  cap- 
tivity— cannibalism.  The  remaining  lobster 
in  each  case  was  the  most  successful  pred- 
ator. 

Dr.  Akella  N.  Sastry  at  the  URI  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography  is  trying  to  learn 
how  to  overcome  the  problem  of  cannibalism 
In  the  process  of  developing  an  economical 
way  to  culture  lobsters  commercially. 

Under  natural  conditions,  said  Dr.  Sastry. 
lobsters  are  probably  not  cannibalistic.  Btit 
the  tiny  experimental  lobsters,  pent  up  in 
an  abnormally  small  area,  encounter  one  an- 
other and  rear  up  and  defend  themselves,  an 
unusually  large  number  of  times. 

"Once  a  fellow  Is  Injured  In  one  of  these 
encounters — for  example.  If  he  loses  a  crusher 
claw — he  Is  a  weakling.  He  has  no  chance  In 
the  next  encounter.  If  he  is  killed,  lie  Is 
eaten,"  Dr.  Sastry  said.  Lobsters  that  are 
molting,  shedding  their  protective  shell  In 
the  process  of  growth,  are  also  highly  vul- 
nerable In  these  encounters,  he  added. 


Cannibalism  and  the  related  problem  of 
aggression  In  lobsters  are  not  the  only  im- 
pediments to  growing  lobsters  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Another  problem  is  deter- 
mining a  diet  for  the  lobsters  to  ensure  a 
high  correlation  between  the  amount  of  nu- 
trients they  are  fed  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein produced  In  the  animals.  Lobsters  eat 
practically  everything.  Including  crabs,  small 
fish,  clams  and  a  variety  of  dead  organisms. 

A  further  biological  problem  is  molting. 
The  first  lobster  in  a  group  to  molt  appar- 
ently excretes  a  substance  in  the  water  that 
inhibits  the  molting  and  the  growth  of  the 
other  lobsters.  Dr.  Sastry  said. 

In  their  project,  which  is  funded  by  the  Sea 
Grant  program  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  Dr.  Sastry  and 
his  assistants  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
these  and  other  problems  by  altering  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  animals  in  a  unit  area  while 
maintaining  the  growth  rate  of  the  lobster. 

As  part  of  that  project.  Dr.  Sastry  Is  con- 
structing a  pilot  system  to  grow  American 
lobsters  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  to 
the  time  they  reach  marketable  size  of  one 
pound,  a  process  that  takes  about  two  years. 

Initially.  900  juvenile  lobsters  will  be 
placed  in  Individual.  two-Inch  square  con- 
tainers. As  they  grow.  dlfTerent  lobsters  will 
be  sxibected  to  dlfTerent  environmental  con- 
ditions, including  different  diets  water,  and 
temi>erati;re.  By  mixing  some  lobsters  to- 
gether, the  researchers  will  also  attemiit  to 
learn  their  dominance  patterns  to  minimize 


the  random  aggressive  encounters  that  pres- 
ently make  culturing  the  animals  unfeasible. 

As  they  grow,  the  lobsters  will  have  to  be 
transferred  to  larger  and  larger  containers. 
Dr.  Sastry  said. 

Dr.  Sastry  explained  that  other  researchers 
have  already  established  that  itJ  is  possible 
to  raise  a  few  marketable  lobsters  in  about  a 
two-year  period. 

cost  factor 

But.  he  added,  no  one  has  as  yet  estab- 
lished how  to  cut  the  cost  of  culturing  lob- 
sters to  a  level  where  it  would  be  commer- 
cially feasible.  The  pilot  system  should  give 
some  indication  of  how  to  minimize  the  loss 
of  lobsters  from  biological  factors,  giving  a 
preliminary  idea  of  the  economics  of  lobster 
production,  he  said.  The  economic  evaluation 
is  being  done  by  Dr.  John  M.  Gates  of  the 
URI  department  of  resource  economics. 

The  project  should  also  provide  a  basis  for 
engineers  to  design  the  most  efBcieut  system 
for  culturing  lobsters,  he  said. 

"In  short,"  said  Dr.  Sastry,  "we  are  trying 
to  find  how  to  grow  the  maximum  number  of 
lobsters  in  the  minimum  amount  of  space 
for  the  maximum  market  size  and  the  best 
survival  rate  possible. 

"Culturing  lobsters  may  never  feed  the 
hungry  masses,"  Dr.  Sastry  said.  "But  lob- 
sters can  be  grown  to  market  size,  and  we 
know  there  is  a  market  for  them  in  America. 
If  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  problems  In 
growing  lob.sters  In  our  pilot -scale  system, 
we  feel  we  will  have  provided  the  basic  in- 
formation needed  for  commercial  scale  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States." 
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What  Abovt  REsotmcE  Management? 

It  Is  already  the  nation's  fifth  most  valu- 
able fishery,  and  demand  for  the  succulent 
northern  lobster  continues  to  expand  almost 
minute  by  minute.  But  with  greater  demand 
comes  greater  exploitation — and  many  prob- 
lems, the  foremost  of  which  is  fear  of 
depletion. 

The  pressing  need  for  management  of  the 
resource  was  emphasized  last  August  when 
the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Industry  and  federal  and  state 
government  agencies  was  held  by  the  newly 
created  state-federal  Lobster  Policy  Planning 
Committee. 

In  announcing  the  organization  of  the 
committee,  Peter  G.  Peterson,  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  said  that  heretofore  we  have 
tended  to  study  and  restudy  a  problem  with 
the  result  that  the  resource  was  gone  before 
we  decided  how  to  save  It.  "We  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  error  in  this  fishery,"  he 
said. 

He  explained  that  the  fishery  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  awaiting  continued  refinements 
in  new  data  that  would  come  to  light  from 
the  requirements  of  management.  "If  we  do, 
the  proliferation  of  effort  and  sheer  fishing 
power  that  are  currently  being  attracted  into 
this  fishery  will  overwhelm  it,  bringing  low 
fishing  Incomes,  inevitable  resource  depletion, 
and  loss  of  Jobs  and  social  stability  in  hun- 
dreds of  fishing  communities. 

tJNIFORMITY 

The  meetings,  made  up  of  officials  from  11 
lobster  producing  states,  have  been  concerned 
with  drawing  up  recommendations  for  uni- 
form state  laws. 

Traditional  lobster  producing  states  like 
Maine  already  have  laws  conforming  to  many 
of  the  proposals,  but  North  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  regulations  governing  the 
landing  of  lobsters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  feels 
that  some  regxilations  are  unnecessary — 
Maine's  maximum  size  law,  for  instance.  It 
has  been  found  biologically  unsound,  and 
furthermore  prevents  Maine  boats  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  larger  offshore  lobster 
fishery. 

The  group  also  advised  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  notching  egg-bearing  females  and 
returning  them  to  the  water  (notched  lob- 
sters cannot  be  landed),  on  the  grounds  that 
notching  does  more  harm  than  good  since 
notched  lobsters  are  susceptible  to  disease 
and  infection. 

The  committee  has  come  up  with  some  defi- 
nite ideas  about  minimum  size  limits,  more 
general  ideas  about  limited  entry. 

It  wants  to  see  the  size  limit  gradually 
Increased  to  SVi  Inches.  Most  states  now  have 
minimum  size  limits,  ranging  from  3'/^  to 
3'ir,  inches. 

Thus  far  the  committee  has  discussed 
limited  entry,  a  potentially  explosive  issue, 
only  In  general  terms.  Spencer  Appolonio, 
commissioner  of  the  Maine  Department  of 
Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries,  feels  that  manage- 
ment regulations  of  the  lobster  fishery  will 
come  about  but  that  they  will  not  be  univer- 
sally accepted  to  begin  with  In  the  fishery. 
"But  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  once  we 
get  over  the  agony  of  Imposing  them  through 
legislation,  they  will  come  to  be  accepted  In 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time." 

OFFSHORE    POT    FISHING 

One  thing  is  certain:  fishing  effort  is  in- 
creasing, and  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Offshore 
vessels  formerly  placed  about  75  pots,  whereas 
the  newer  vessels  place  from  300  to  500 — and 
vessels  Involved  In  offshore  jjot  fishing  since 
1971  or  earlier  have  begun  placing  from  800 
to  1,000  pots.  At  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island, 
alone  the  number  of  offshore  lobstering 
boats  rose  from  eight  in  1971  to  26  in  1972. 

Offshore  lobstering  Is  described  as  "one  of 
the  few  encouraging  developments  In  New 
England  fishing  communities  in  many  years" 
by  James  A.  McCauley,  an  assistant  professor 
In  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  depart- 
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ment  of  fisheries  and 
he  feels  that  though  it 
new  fishing  Industry  in 
a  dim  long  term  future. 

In  his  opinion  the 
foreign  lobstering  fleets 
fishermen  will  turn  offshore 
drastically  depleted  resou] 

McCauley,  himself  the 
Judith  fishing  vessel,  war 
man  is  an  opportunist 
business,  and  the  combinshion 
and  a  new  and  untouche  I 
exerts  a  strong  attraction 
over-exploitation." 

He  said  last  winter's 
offshore  lobsters  by  Unit^l 
dicated  a  drop  of  more  t 
landings   with   about   the 
dragpers  participating 
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Two  University  of 
scientists  believe  they  no^ 
In-shore  lobster  yield  alo 
New  England  coast  if  th 
bottom  water  temperaturi 
months  of  the  year. 

They  say  the 
have  developed  might,  in 
whether  the  Intensive 
actually  reducing  the  tak( 
men. 

But   the  problem  now 
monitoring  bottom  water 
the  New  England  coastlin^ 
basis,  they  said.  The 
Flowers,   a   research 
Salla.   a   professor   In   the 
of  Oceanography. 

The  Lurcher  Lightship 
off  Nova  Scotia,  kept  dally 
water    temperatures    and 
has   been  used  by  the   i 
Lightship  was  removed  in 
scientists  are  unable  to 
tion  for  Nova  Scotia, 
information    already 
made  up  to  1975,  they 

The   formula  was 
the  past  yields  and  surfac* 
temperatures    of    lobster 
Scotia  and  Maine. 

The  scientists  said  the 
work  quite  well.  By  using 
peratures  for  January, 
the  yield  predicted  from 
to  the  known  yield  for 

The  formula  was 
sumption   that   Increased 
not  affected  lobster  yield 
Scotia  fisheries  since  1945 
not  changed  appreciably 
the    past    two    and    one 
though    the    fishing    effor 
tripled,  they  said. 

If  the  future  yield 
ently  higher  than  observe{i 
Indicate  that  "effort  as  a 
to  the  yield  of  the  fishery 
Its  only  effect  Is  detrlment4l 
they  said. 

They  speculate  that  wl; 
temperatures  may  affect 
creasing   natural  mortalltir 
billty  may  be  higher 
from  codfish  or  other 
temperatures  are  lower. 

Flowers  has  his  own 
England  fishermen  might 
their  catch  of  lobster  an( 
lobsters. 

"If  the  lobster  fishing 
stantially — perhaps   by 
yield  and  average  size  of 
crease,"  he  said. 

"If  you  look  back  In 
now,  the  yield  of  lobster 
not  increase  appreciably 
effort    off   the    Maine    coaJt 
400,000  pots  to  the  over  1.2 
Flowers  said. 

"Right  now  about  90  pei 
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consists  of  one  pound  cblcis 
were  set.  In  two  years  mo  -e 
would  be  caught,  and  in  slj 
in     numbers     would 
Flowers  said. 

If  fewer  pots  were  set  nt)w 
lobsters  would  survive  to 
But  It  would  take  at  least 
the  greater  numbers  of 
grow  to  a  catchable  size. 
six  year  lag  before  the  yield 
be  affected,  Flowers  explained 

RESEARCH 

Research  efforts  in  recent 
directed    toward    studying 
nomlc,  and  technological  problems 
ada,  biological  and  technoloj  leal 
been  In  progress  for  several 

In  Maine,  recent  investig^ti 
concerned   with    the 
provement  of  recirculating 
for  keeping  lobsters  alive;  inkproved 
ment   of   lobster -holding  pc  unds 
storage   systems;    study   an(  I 
seases  and  toxins   that 
study  of  some  of  the  environmental 
cal,    and   economic    factors 
supply  and  sustainable  yleli  1 
lobsters. 

In  Massachusetts,  researcl 
and  feeding  habits  of  reared 
In  progress  for  the  past  15 
cently,  studies  have  been 
Identification  of  lobster 
lation  dynamics  (physical, 
logical  limitations  on  supp!  y 
Ity). 

Massachusetts  has  had  a 
the  relationship  between 
of  lobsters  harvested  by 
the  offshore  stocks  that  ottet 
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MIGRATORY? 

Because   of  big   differences 
lobsters  from  day  to  day  and 
sons,  many  fishermen  believe 
migratory.  However,  since 
the  lobster's  movement  Is  b^lc 
agement,    this    question 
thoroughly,  and  It  has  been 
lobster  Is  generally  non-mig 
a  few  stragglers  and  an  Iso 
near  Cape  Cod,  where  a 
has  been  demonstrated. 

In  the  studies,  marked  oi 
were  recaptured  very  close 
they   were   released — movlnj 
miles  on  the  average. 

Incidentally,  recaptiu-e  of 
tagged  lobsters  spread  over 
has  run  as  high  as  60  per 
which  Indicates  that  fisherman 
are  catching  at  least  half  of 
size  lobsters  on  these 
lobsters  are  no  easier  to  catch 
ones.  And  furthermore,  most 
they  are  only  slightly  largei 
mum  size. 
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A   13-PoTNT  Lobster   Manac  ement  Program 


(If 


The  State-Federal  Lobster 
Committee  has  come  up  with 
tlons  for  managing  the  lobster 
call  for 

1.  Declaring  the  Amerlcar 
ture  of  the  Continental  Shell 

2.  Developing  a  program 
trol  total  fishing  effort. 

3.  Reciprocal  enforcement 

4.  All  states  to  establish  t 
mum  legal  carapace  length 

5.  Imposing  no  maximum 
lobster  fishery. 

6.  All  states  to  enact 
hibltlng  the  possession 
scrubbed  lobsters. 

7.  All  states  to  enact 
Ing  the  landing  of  lobster  meit 

8.  All  states  to  enact  unlforpi 
Ing  the  notching  of  female 

9.  All  states  to  enact  unlforln 
Ing  the  possesion  of  detacheq 
parts  of  lobster  (mutilated 
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10.  All  lobster  traps  to  Incorporate  an  es- 
cape vent  of  a  size  adequate  to  minimize  re- 
tention of  sublegal  lobsters. 

11.  All  fisherman  and  primary  dealers  to 
keep  dally  records  of  their  activities  on  farms 
provided  by  the  state. 

12.  No  legislation  to  require  pot  design 
that  will  limit  period  of  fishing  effectiveness 
because  It  cannot  be  supported  by  present 
information. 

13.  Licensing  of  fisherman  and  primary 
buyers  as  a  basic  first  step  in  the  rational 
management  of  the  American  lobster  re- 
source. Nine  of  the  eleven  States  agreed  with 
this  position,  with  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island  not  In  favor.  Delaware 
didn't  consider  licensing  essential  because  of 
limited  number  of  fisherman  (15)  while 
Rhode  Island  was  averse  to  Imposing  a  licens- 
ing requirement  on  little  dealers  (big  pri- 
mary dealers  now  licensed) , 

An  Occupational  Hazard:   Loss  or  Lobster 
Gear  Offshore 

As  If  the  New  England  lobster  fishery  did 
not  have  enough  problems,  It  Is  plagued 
by  gear  losses  from  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
vessels  trawling  through  fixed  gear. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  investigated  54  In- 
cidents involving  35  boats  In  1972  and  56 
Incidents  involving  21  boats  In  1971. 

The  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
most  often  plagued  goes  to  the  Wily  Fox, 
which  reported  14  Incidents  In  1971  and 
three  In  1972.  The  Pat  San  Marie  reported 
six  incidents  In  1971  and  four  In  1972.  In 
1972  nine  boats  reported  more  than  one  In- 
cident, and  12  reported  more  than  one  In- 
cident In  1971. 

The  Russian  fleet  Is  by  far  the  worst  of- 
fender. Its  vessels  being  named  In  11  of  the 
1972  Incidents  (the  offending  vessels  were 
unidentified  In  22  of  the  54  cases  reported), 
followed  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  whose  vessels 
were  named  In  seven  cases.  Soviet  vessels 
were  named  in  12  of  the  1971  cases,  but  the 
Japanese  were  named  only  twice.  In  12  of 
the  1971  cases  the  identity  of  the  offending 
vessels  was  unknown. 

In  1971  ten  of  the  cases  named  U.S.  ves- 
sels, but  only  one  incident  involving  a  U.S. 
vessel  was  reported  In  1972. 

Other  nations  Involved  in  the  two-year 
period  were  Germany,  Poland,  Romania, 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  much  put-upon  Wily  Fox  did,  how- 
ever, collect  reparations  from  Russia  In  a 
settlement  hailed  as  a  precedent  In  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 

The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  SoyRybFlot  paid 
$89,000  to  the  owner  of  the  Wily  Fox.  the 
Prelude  Corp.  of  Westport,  Massachusetts, 
for  damage  done  to  its  fishing  gear  in  the 
spring  of  1971. 

Prelude  had  originally  asked  for  $177,000 
In  actual  damages  plus  $200,000  in  punitive 
damages,  but  Prelude  president  Joseph  S. 
Gazlano  accepted  the  $89,000  settlement  "In 
the  Interest  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will 
among  fishermen." 

Previously  government  officials  dealt  with 
disputes  between  U.S.  and  Russian  fisher- 
men: In  the  Wily  Fox  case  SoyRybFlot  presi- 
dent Amenak  S.  Babaev,  who  stressed  his 
legal  position  as  head  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise in  Russia  that  Is  not  an  arm  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  hailed  the  settlement  as 
an  example  of  the  way  such  disputes  should 
be  handled. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  introducing  the  Lobster  Conservation 
and  Control  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  will 
provide  for  effective  control  of  lobster 
fisheries  on  the  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  United  States  by  amending  existent 
legislation  to  make  the  lobster  a  creature 
of  the  shelf.  Under  present  Federal  law. 
foreign    vessels    are    prohibited    from 


harvesting  Continental  Shelf  fishery 
resources  except  in  conformity  with 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  or  as  expressly  provided  by  an 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

The  legislation  is  badly  needed  and 
long  overdue.  In  recent  years,  foreign 
fishing  fleets — particularly  Russian,  Jap- 
anese and  Polish — have  been  lobster- 
catching  with  relative  abandon  off  the 
U.S.  coast.  In  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
in  the  last  11  years,  the  lobster  yield  has 
dropped  by  more  than  30  percent  while 
the  number  of  lobstermen  has  increased 
by  more  than  25  percent.  It  is  not  that 
the  lobster  is  becoming  more  intelligent. 
It  is  that  there  is  too  much  lobster- 
catching  off  the  Maine  coast,  particu- 
larly by  foreign  fishermen. 

This  legislation  will  help  remedy  this 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  making  the 
lobster  a  creature  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  will  not  prejudice  the  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  international  fishing 
agreement.  Indeed,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  the  Congress  should  stim- 
ulate serious  negotiation. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  article  from  the  Bath- 
Brunswick  Times  Record  on  our  de- 
clining lobster  supply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Bath -Brunswick   (Maine)    Times 

Record,  Jan.  25,  1973) 

Lobster  Supply  Dropping,  But  What's  To  Be 

Done 

(By  Vern  Warren) 

Lobster,  for  years  the  most  Important 
Maine  seafood  in  terms  of  dollars  as  well  as 
taste,  is  getting  scarce.  Decline  of  the  lob- 
ster population  off  the  Maine  coast  has 
reached  a  point  where  officials  and  lobster- 
men  alike  are  saying  something  has  to  be 
done  about  the  problem.  The  question  is, 
what  can  be  done? 

It  Is  often  a  difficult  thing  to  get  Maine 
coast  lobster-catchers  to  agree  on  anything — 
even  if  they  are  the  best  of  friends.  But  they 
are  beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the 
decline  In  the  lobster  population  and  most 
will  agree  the  lobster  Industry  Is  having 
problems. 

"There  Just  aren't  as  many  as  there  used  to 
be,"  said  Robert  Green  of  Bailey's  Island  in 
a  recent  interview.  "There's  no  question 
about  It." 

Green  says  he  has  been  lobstering  for  20 
years.  After  his  return  from  military  service 
about  1955,  he  set  a  string  of  about  120 
traps  and  in  the  next  few  years  Increased  his 
gear  until  he  was  running  about  double  that 
number. 

"Back  then,  250  traps  was  a  respectable 
gang  of  gear,"  he  recalls. 

Now  Green  Is  working  "about  600  traps." 
He  says  he  has  to  have  that  many  out  to 
make  a  living. 

Maybe  Green  Is  lucky.  There  are  lobster- 
men  around  Casco  Bay  who  have  2.(X)0  traps 
and  claim  they  need  that  many  to  earn  a 
living. 

Green  says  that  many  traps  was  unheared 
of  just  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  late  1950s,  he 
said,  there  were  a  few  "highliners"  who 
started  working  with  800  or  so  traps.  "We 
thought  that  was  terrible  at  the  time — :slill 
do — but  look  at  them  now." 

Despite  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  price 
of  lobster  over  the  past  few  years,  lobster- 
catchers  have  had  to  increase  the  number  of 
traps  they  tend  In  order  to  make  a  living. 

Green  is  at  the  point  now  where  he  says. 


"there  has  to  be  something  done — no  ques- 
tion about  that.  If  something  Isn't  done  the 
Industry  Is  In  real  serious  trouble." 

Lobster-catchers  talk  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living  from  the  sea.  Biol- 
ogists and  researchers  talk  In  terms  of  sta- 
tistics, but  the  conclusion  is  the  same:  the 
lobster  Is  getting  scarcer. 

Figures  provided  by  Rot)ert  Dow  of  Maine's 
Department  of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  Indi- 
cate a  decline  in  the  available  lobster 
population  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  1962  there  were  22  million  pounds  of 
lobster  landed  In  Maine.  In  1963  the  figure 
was  23  million;  in  1964,  21  million;  In  1965. 
19  million;  1966,  20  million;  1967,  16 
million;  1968,  21  million;  1969,  20  mUllon; 
1970,  18  mUlion;   and  1971.  18  million. 

All  the  figures  aren't  in  yet,  but  Dow, 
head  of  research  for  the  department,  says 
the  catch  will  total  no  more  than  15.2  million 
pounds. 

The  decline  from  yields  of  over  20  million 
pounds  during  the  1960s  to  a  projected  15.2 
million  this  year  is  dramatic  in  itself,  but 
added  to  the  Increase  In  effort  expended  to 
catch  lobster  of  the  same  period,  the  statis- 
tics become  alarming. 

In  1962,  there  were  5.658  licensed  lobster- 
catchers  on  the  Maine  coast.  Dow  says  they 
were  using  a  total  of  767.000  lobster  traps 
at  the  time. 

In  1972,  there  were  7.117  licensed  lobster- 
men  using   1.247.000.  Dow  said. 

In  other  words,  in  11  years,  the  lobster 
yield  dropped  by  31  per  cent  while  the  num- 
ber of  lobstermen  increased  by  25.8  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  traps  used  increased  by 
62  per  cent. 

Depsite  a  tremendous  Increase  In  efforts  to 
catch  lobster,  the  yield  declined  by  nearly 
one-third.  Dow  says  that  Is  not  because  the 
lobster  Is  getting  smarter. 

"It  Is  a  typical  overfishing  situation."  he 
said,  "The  curve  could  be  used  to  Illustrate  a 
textbook." 

With  state  officials,  biologists,  other  re- 
searchers, and  lobstermen  agreeing  some- 
thing has  to  be  done,  It  would  seem  a  solu- 
tion could  be  found.  That  may  not  be  easy, 
however. 

After  talking  with  four  lobster-catchers  on 
Bailey's  Island  for  a  couple  hours  recently, 
this  reporter  was  asked,  "See  how  we  are? 
You  can't  get  even  one  of  us  to  agree  to 
anything  even  for  a  little  while — and  we're 
all  friends." 

The  four.  Green,  Carl  Johnson.  Carl  Clark 
and  Martin  Wyman,  are  all  veteran  lobster- 
catchers.  As  Green  put  it.  "These  boys  cut 
their  teeth  on  a  bait  box." 

They  all  said  catching  lobster  is  getting 
more  difficult  because  the  crustacean  is 
getting  scarcer.  All  four  agreed:  "Somebody 
has  to  do  something."  But  all  four  also 
agreed  there  Is  wide  disagreement  about 
what  should  be  done. 

A  legislative  study  conunittee  headed  by 
GOP  Senate  Majority  Leader  Richard  N. 
Berry  of  Cape  Elizabeth  recently  made  rec- 
ommendations for  limits  on  the  numljer  of 
traps  a  man  can  set.  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  licenses  to  be  issued,  and  local 
zone  management  of  the  lobster  Industry 
xinder  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries. 

If  the  few  lobstermen  contacted  recently 
are  any  Indication,  a  majority  of  them  would 
at  least  accept  some  kind  of  trap  limit  and 
s^ome  would  welcome  the  idea — up  to  a  point. 

Their  main  concern  is  how  any  trap  limit 
would  be  imposed.  As  Green  put  it.  "You'd 
have  to  limit  licenses  at  the  same  time. 
Otherwise,  two  men  with  licenses  could  work 
the  same  beat  and  have  twice  as  many  traps. 
If  Mcenses  aren't  controlled,  you'd  all  of  a 
sudden  see  twice  as  many  licenses  issued." 

But  there  are  reservations  about  a  freeze 
on  licenses.  "How  about  the  young  fellows 
coming  \ip?"  Johnson  said.  "You  have  to 
give  them  a  chance,  too." 

The  study  conunittee  recommends  setting 
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a  600-trap  limit  the  end  of  this  year;  a  450- 
trap  limit  the  end  ot  next  year;  and  a  300- 
trap  limit  at  the  end  of  1975. 

Green  had  reservations  about  that.  "A  600- 
trap  limit  is  reasonable  but  cutting  It  In  hall 
after  two  years — I  don't  know  about  that. 
That's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  swallow." 

Green  and  others  are  quick  to  point  out 
there  are  many  who  will  oppose  any  trap 
limit.  "How  about  those  working  1^00  or 
2.000  traps?"  Green  asks.  "They  have  all  that 
gear  and  want  to  work  It.  You  cant  really 
blame  a  man  for  going  after  all  he  can  get." 

Green  said  there  may  be  some  men  working 
1.200  traps  or  more  who  "really  know  how 
to  fish." 

"You  take  Charlie  Johnson.  He's  one  of 
the  few  men  in  my  own  mind  that  can  really 
work  that  amount  of  gear.  He  does  it.  Take 
most  of  them  though,  they  have  to  run  that 
much  gear  just  because  they  don't  know  how 
to  fish  with  less. 

"I  think  the  real  bonaflde  fishermen  are 
the  ones  who  fish  a  few  traps  and  really  fish 
them  well,"  he  said.  "But  of  course  you  know 
that's  Just  my  idea  of  U.  Everybody  has  their 
own  Ideas." 

What  it  amounts  to,  Green  said.  Is  "You 
can't  please  everybody.  Whatever  is  done, 
somebody  will  be  hurt  and  they'll  say  every- 
one else  Is  being  selfish." 

The  local  zone  management  control  idea 
Is  a  big  question  to  the  lobster-catchers. 
Several  asked  this  reporter  what  the  proposal 
Is  all  about  and  indicated  they  would  have 
to  know  more  about  it  before  commenting 
one  way  or  another. 

Several  lobstermen  came  up  with  sugges- 
tions they  said  could  help  the  industry. 

Green  suggested  eliminating  "part  timers." 
He  said,  "The  part  timers  are  killing  us,"  and 
said  licenses  should  go  only  to  those  who 
earn  a  living  from  the  sea. 

One  man,  who  asked  his  name  not  be  used, 
said  the  state  should  begin  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  lobsters  through 
aquaculture.  "Then  all  of  us  could  work 
however  many  traps  we  want  to,"  he  said. 
Millions  of  lobsters  are  bom  each  year  but 
most  are  eaten  by  predators  or  die  from 
other  causes,  he  said.  The  state,  he  reasoned, 
could  help  the  Industry  by  starting  programs 
to  get  more  young  lobsters  which  would  In 
turn  make  more  mature  lobsters  available. 

One  suggestion  by  some  researchers  meets 
with  considerable  resistance  from  lobster- 
men. 

Some  researchers  say  if  the  minimum  legal 
carapace  length  of  lobsters  Is  Increased  from 
three  and  three-sixteenths  to  three  and  one- 
half  Inches,  the  change  would  produce  a 
sizable  increase  In  the  lobster  population. 
Carapace  length  Is  what  determines  whether 
a  lobster  Ls  a  legal  or  not. 

Reason  for  the  idea  Is  sexual  maturity  In 
lobsters  Is  not  reached  until  almost  the  legal 
minimum.  That  means  very  few  lobsters 
reproduce  before  being  caught,  according  to 
researchers.  In  fact,  Dow  says  lobstermen  are 
now  catching  90  to  92  per  cent  of  the  lob- 
sters reaching  the  mlnlmxim  legal  size. 

Increasing  the  minimum  size  would  result 
In  more  lobsters  reproducing  before  they  are 
caught,  the  researchers  say,  and  the  lobster 
population  would  Increase. 

Most  lobstermen  contacted  oppose  the  idea 
Green  explained  It  this  way.  "People  want 
pound  or  pound  and  a  quarter  lobsters.  At 
$2  a  pound,  bigger  lobsters  are  priced  right 
out  of  sight.  Folks  Just  can't  afford  them." 

And,  he  says,  the  minimum  size  still  allows 
plenty  of  reproduction.  "I've  thrown  back  as 
much  as  200  pounds  of  lobsters  In  one  day 
because  they  were  punched.  That's  just  In 
one  day.  They  were  punched  for  a  reason. 
They  were  punched  because  they  are 
seeders." 

While  lobstermen  disagree  about  what 
should  be  done,  more  and  more  recognize 
someone  has  to  do  something  soon. 

As  William  Ganske  Sr.  of  Cundy's  Harbor 
put  it,  "I  think  youTl  find  out  most  every 
lobaterman    on    th«    Maine    Coast    knows 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  ibesldent,  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  legislation  today 
to  designate  lobsters  as  dreatures  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  This  ilegislation  will 
afiford  protection  and  ontrol  for  this 
dwindling  marine  resourc  e  which  Is  vital 
to  the  New  England  fishir  g  industry. 

For  many  Americans  t  le  lobster  fish- 
ing industry  provides  a  s  Durce  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation.  New  ]  ^gland  coastal 
residents  and  summer  vis  tors  during  the 
summer  months  catch  lo  )sters  and  con- 
sume their  own  catch.  Tl  e  New  England 
coastline  is  dotted  with  t  le  small  boats, 
colorful  buoys,  and  stacki  of  lobster  pots 
belonging  to  groups  of  lobstermen  in 
nearly  every  port.  The  lobster  fishery 
provides  a  colorful  and  ileasurable  at- 
mosphere as  a  backdrop  t  a  the  enormous 
recreational  and  aesthetii :  advantages  of 
New  England  in  the  siunn  er. 

But  the  lobster  fisherj  is  much  more 
than  that  to  the  fisherm(  n  of  New  Eng- 
land. Lobster  produces  more  revenue 
than  any  other  single  sjecies  of  North 
Atlantic  fish  or  shellfish  To  over  8,000 
commercial  lobstermen  in  New  England 
lobster  resources  are  th(  basis  of  their 
livelihoods  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. And  the  New  Englind  fishermen, 
alert,  and  vigilant,  are  th ;  first  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  protecting  and 
conserving  this  precious  i  esource. 

Prom  1952  when  the  off  ihore  northeast 
United  States  lobstery  fii  hery  began,  to 
the  present  when  over  20,  )00  lobster  pots 
are  being  fished  on  the  hi  jh  seas  off  New 
England,  our  lobstermen  :  lave  been  faced 
with  problems  of  increas  d  foreign  fish- 
ing effort,  foreign  vessel  destruction  of 
their  lobster  gear,  and  a  dwindling  re- 


source In  need  of  effective  conservation 
measures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  tills  point,  the 
history  of  some  of  these  di  Qculties  from 
an  article  in  the  "Journa^  of  Maritime 
Law  and  Commerce." 

There  being  no  objectionl  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|i  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IssTTEs  Raised  bt  the  AttacIiment  of  the 
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OF  Socialist  Pishing  Vessei  s  and  Liabilitt 
FOR  Damage  to  Fixed  Fisehng  Gear  bt 
Vessels  Pishing  Mobile  Gi  ab 

(By  David  W.  Wlndley*  anji  Carmen  J. 
Blondln**) 
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The  succulence  of  the 
Homarus  Americanus,  Is  well 
tested  by  the  high  prices  the 
of  the  creatures  bring.  The 
sters,  together  with  the  relatively 
ply  avaUable  from  the  areas 
where     lobsters     traditionalljr 
fished — usually    within    3 
where  States  control  fishing 
fishermen  to  go  further  out 
search  for  new  lobster  grouc 

The  offshore  northeast  United 
ster  fishery  began  in  1952  witi  i 
ford  trawler  Sonya  fishing 
along   the    100   fathom   contt>ur 
other  trawlers  followed  the 
with  as  many  as  75  trawlers 
ster  for  much  of  the  year.  It 
1962  and   1963  that  pot  fishjng 
on  the  high  seas  began,  from 
especially  designed  for  the 
ent,   perhaps   20,000   lobster 
fished   on   the   high   seas   off 
by  approximately  36  vessels 
fished  as  far  as  100  miles  at 
em  edges  of  Georges  Bank, 
in  1971  alone  increased  from 
in  May  to  over   1,600  square 
October.  As  of  summer  1972, 
being  conducted  as  far  soutl 
teras,  and  six  Canadian 
the  fishery  In  competition  w 
men    (swordflshlng  vessels 
because  of  the  mercury  scare) 

The  rise  in  the  offshore  lob  iter 
not  been  without  Its  probh  ms, 
lobsters   taken   In   the   offshore 
larger  than  the  lobsters 
were  thought  for  many  years 
stocks  for  the  lobsters  whlct 
shore,  It  being  generally  belfev 
larger  lobsters  moved  offshore 
the  smaller,  younger  onces 
ond,  the  lobster  pots  rests  on 
easily  damaged  by  trawlers 
drag  along  fne  bottom.  The 
lobster,  plus  recent  scientific 
the   offshore   lobsters   are   fn  im 
stock  than  the  Inshore  lobsters 
eliminated  the  problems  caujed 
consideration    mentioned 
conflict  with  trawl  fishing 
most  complete  Incompatibility 
much  rage  to  both  trawlerm^n 
men.  Lobster  fishermen  who 
erly  marked  gear  have  a  cav 
tort   against   trawler   fisherm^ 
gently  or  wantonly  run  down 
with  the  Increasing  numbers 
set  the  trawler  fishermen  ha^e 
fishing  groimds  preempted, 
chagrin.  The  Coast  Guard,  try 
order  among  fishermen,  has 
both    Interests    by    persuadii  g 
fishermen  to  set  their  gear 
termined  areas,  the  location: 
widely  disseminated   to   trailer 
The  Coast  Guard  also  patro  s 
where  lobster  fishermen  hav  j 
damage  or  losses  resulting  fr^m 
observe  the  conduct  of  the 
of  the  concentration  of  pots 
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evidence  of  wanton  destruction  to  lobster 
fishermen  seeking  relief.* 

While  such  a  system  has  not  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  side,  both  have  learned 
to  live  with  it.  A  worse  problem,  however,  is 
damage  to  pots  from  foreign  trawlers  which 
fish  in  the  area.  Much  suspected  damage  and 
some  observed  damage,  has  been  caused  by 
these  vessels,  with  U.S.  lobster  fishermen  re- 
porting 903  pots  lost  dxirlng  the  period  Jan- 
uary-May 1972  alone.  In  response  to  com- 
plaints from  lobster  fishermen,  an  Informal 
meeting  was  held  May  19,  1971,  with  the 
Soviet  fleet  commander  aboard  the  Soviet 
vessel  Robert  Eikat  on  the  high  seas  beyond 
the  U.S.  12-mlle  contiguous  fishery  zone,  with 
an  informal  understanding  reached  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  fish  in  areas  which  they 
were  Informed  by  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  were 
active  U.S.  pot  fishing  areas.<  Since  then, 
areas  of  pot  concentrations  have  been  notified 
to  the  Soviets,  and  the  Soviets  apparently 
have  avoided  these  areas;  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
assigned  two  trawlers  to  police  the  grounds 
to  prevent  conflicts  with  U.S.  lobster  flsher- 
men.'  However,  trawlers  of  several  other  flags 
fish  in  the  area,  and  many  U.S.  lobster  fisher- 
men set  their  pots  outside  the  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  Coast  Guard  for  pot  fishing.< 

One  lobster  fishing  company.  Prelude  Corp., 
of  Westport  Point.  Mass.,  lost  many  of  Its 
pots  beginning  In  late  1958.  After  falling  to 
obtain  relief  through  diplomatic  channels, 
the  cMnpany  brought  suit  against  the  Soviet 
Union  on  June  10.  1971.  In  the  UJS.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California 
in  San  Francisco.  The  complaint,  filed  in  ad- 
miralty, cited  as  defendant  the  "owners  of 
the  F/V  ATLANTIK"  and  22  other  named 
trawlers,  "and  other  fishing  vessels  operating 
In  the  same  fleet  or  fleets,  known  as  U.S.S.R." 
The  complaint  also  stated  that  the  defendant 
was  not  to  be  found  within  the  Jvu'isdlctlon 
of  the  court,  and  sought  attachment  of  the 
Soviet  freighter  Suleyman  Stalskiy.  then  at 
dock  in  San  Francisco.  A  writ  of  attachment 
was  Issued  June  9  and  the  vessel  was  at- 
tached by  a  U.S.  Marshal." 

The  "Complaint  for  Damages  for  Marine 
Tort — Collision,  AlUslon,  Trespass  and  Con- 
version" »  stated  that  during  the  period 
Nov.  l-Dec.  22.  1968,  and  since  March  31,  1971 
the  vessels  of  the  defendant  "with  either 
malicious  contempt  or  reckless  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  American  fishermen  fishing  in 
the  area," »  ran  down  and  destroyed  many  of 
Prelude's  lobster  pots,  "leaving  in  their  wake 
destruction  resulting  In  the  loss  of  much 
lobster  fishing  gear  and  many  lobsters."  >" 

The  detailed  complaint  was  In  three 
counts.  Prelude  sought  $39,290.34  for  lost  or 
damaged  gear,  $126,947  for  lost  profits,  and 
$200,000  in  exemplary  damages,  for  a  total  of 
$377,055.15,  with  Interest  and  costs.^i 

Almost  immediately  the  ship's  agents 
moved  to  vacate  the  attachment,  alleging 
inter  alia  that  a  writ  of  foreign  attachment 
was  improper  In  that  (1)  the  named  defend- 
ant was  within  the  district  (In  that  the  So- 
viet Union  maintained  a  liner  service  out  of 
San  Francisco  and  solicited  freight  there). 

(2)  the  Suleyman  Stalskiy  was  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Far  Eastern  Steamship  Com- 
pany (FESCO) .  a  separate  judicial  entity  un- 
der Soviet  law  entirely  responsible  for  Its  own 
liabilities  and  not  those  of  other  "entitles" 
operating  fishing  vessels  in  the  Atlantic,  and 

(3)  the  U.S.S.R.  as  ultimate  owner  of  the 
vessels  in  question  was  not  personally  liable 
for  the  torts  of  the  vessels  named.  The  mo- 
tion also  claimed  sovereign  Immunity  for 
the   U.S.S.R.   and   forum   non   conveniens." 

After  several  days  of  consideration  of  mo- 
tions submitted  by  both  sides  and  by  the 
Dept.  of  State  "  and  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,"  personal  service  was  allowed 
xipon  the  agent  of  FESCO  in  San  Francisco. 
The  writ  of  attachment  was  vacated  by  an 
order  issued  June  15,  and  the  vessel  was  free 
tosan.u 
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Prelude,  following  the  release  of  the  vessel 
appealed  "  and  vowed  to  continue  the  suit 
and  threatened  to  attach  other  Soviet  vessels 
of  the  same  "Judicial  entity"  as  those  named 
in  the  complaint,  viz.,  Soviet  ^hing  vessels 
and  support  vessels  visiting  ports  in  New  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  St.  Plerre-Mlquelon.''  The 
Soviets,  apparently  concerned  about  the 
$2000-3000  per  day  a  vessel  such  as  the  Suley- 
vian  Stalskiy  costs  tied  up  in  port  and  the 
possibility  that  judges  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
might  be  more  sympathetic  to  U.S.  lobster- 
men than  those  in  San  Francisco,  dispatched 
a  representative  of  "Sovrybflot",  the  entity 
of  the  Soviet  Government  responsible  for 
servicing  the  Soviet  high  seas  fishing  fleet, 
to  negotiate  a  .settlement.  Discussions  were 
held  in  Westport,  Mass.,  during  November  9- 
12,  1971,  with  the  president  of  Prelude,  and 
agreement  was  reached  on  $89,000,  or  half  the 
amount  Prelude  was  suing  for,  less  exemplary 
damages.  In  return.  Prelude  agreed  to  drop 
the  suit,  including  the  claim  for  $200,000. 

Decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case  of  course 
was  never  reached.  Given  the  myriad  legal  is- 
sues Involved,  viz.,  negligence,  sovereign  im- 
munity, liability  for  damage  to  fixed  gear, 
status  of  Socialist  "entitles"  as  private  par- 
ties, the  outcome  of  the  case  could  have 
presented  several  interesting  facets.  This 
article  is  a  review  of  two  of  the  most  sa- 
lient aspects  of  the  case — the  sovereign  im- 
munity of  Soviet  fishing  vessels  and  liabUity 
for  damage  to  fixed  gear  by  vessels  fishing 
mobile  gear  on  the  high  seas. 
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''-  Motion  to  Vacate  Writ  of  Foreign  Attach- 
ment, Prelude  v.  Trawlers  (filed  June  11. 
1971). 

"  Letter  from  John  Stevenson,  Legal  Ad- 
visor. Dept.  of  State,  to  Richard  Kledndlenst. 
Deputy  Atty.  Dept.  of  Justice,  June  14,  1971. 

"Statement  of  Anatolly  Dobrynln.  Soviet 
Ambassador,  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
June  13,  1971. 

i»  Order  Granting  Claimant's  Motion  to 
Vacate  Writ  of  Foreign  Attachment,  Prelude 
V.  T'rawlers  (filed  June  16.  1971).  The  opinion 
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"Ocean  Science  News  25,  Jime  18,  1971. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  notified  indus- 
ti-y  leaders  of  their  decision  not  to  de- 
clare the  American  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  Administra- 
tor White's  letter  in  the  Record  at  tiiis 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

RockvUle,  Md.,  January  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  aware  of  your 
great  interest  In  marine  resources,  the  U.S. 
fishing  Industry,  and  management  of  the 
American  lobster.  For  this  reason  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  my  recent  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  of  your  Slate  setting  forth 
my  decision  to  recommend  against  declaring 
the  American  lobster  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  at  this  time  and  the  basis  for 
this  decision. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Whitb,  Administrator. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

RockvUle,  Md. 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
Gkn-emor  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  Ma's. 

Dear  Governor  Sargent:  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlrustration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Prank  Grlce  of  your  State  Di- 
vision of  Marine  Fisheries  In  developing  a 
State  Federal  cooperative  management  plan 
for  the  American  lobster  to  insure  Its  con- 
tinued conservation  as  a  viable  resource.  This 
valuable  resource  Is  now  subject  to  great 
fishing  pressure  which  is  likely  to  become 
more  intense  in  the  next  few  years,  with  at- 
tendant danger  to  the  stocks. 

A  lobster  management  Policy  Committee 
consisting  of  the  directors  of  the  fisheries 
agencies  of  11  North  Atlantic  States,  Includ- 
ing Massachusetts,  and  a  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  official  agreed  upon  some  13 
recommendations  which  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  State. 'Federal  lobster  management  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  can  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  management  of  the  lobster  re- 
source by  the  States  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  recommendations  called  for 
the  declaration  of  the  lobster  as  a  creature 
of  the  Continental  Shelf,  thereby  securing 
for  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  of 
exploitation  of  this  resource  In  accordance 
with  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
seabed  resources.  Tlie  Policy  Committee  has 
correctly  identified  one  of  the  central  prob- 
lems in  the  management  of  this  resource, 
i.e.,  to  gain  effective  control  of  the  total  re- 
source so  as  to  Insure  Its  conservation  and 
protect  the  Interests  of  US.  fishermen.  Ef- 
fective control  Is  not  possible  unless  we  are 
able  to  control  the  foreign  catch.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  aimed  at  this  problem. 

I  have  reviewed  this  recommendation  and 
find  that  while  It  gives  the  appearance  of 
achieving  effective  control,  in  fact  it  does  not 
do  this;  it  creates  many  additional  difficul- 
ties, and  would  have  an  uncertain  legal  and 
biological  basis.  I  have,  therefore,  decided 
that  alternative  methods  of  securing  effec- 
tive control  would  be  more  desirable  and 
offer  the  possibility  of  achieving  our  mutual 
gcals  more  directly.  In  particular,  I  believe 
that  we  can  secure  the  necessary  restrictions 
on  foreign  catches  of  American  lobster 
throtigh  agreements  with  the  principal  na- 
tions fishing  off  our  coast. 
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We  have  succeeded  already  in  obtaining 
agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government 
that  there  will  be  no  Japanese  fishery  for 
lobsters  and  that  Japanese  fishermen  will 
take  all  reasonable  precautions  to  reduce 
iheir  incidental  catch  of  lobsters  from  waters 
traditionally  fished  by  U.S.  vessels.  Meetings 
are  planned  In  the  next  couple  of  months 
with  the  Soviets  and  Canadians  looking  to- 
ward similar  agreements.  We  will  seek  a  simi- 
lar agreement  with  the  Government  of  Po- 
land early  In  the  summer,  and  with  other 
governments  thereafter. 

The  United  States  is  also  sponsoring  ini- 
tiatives In  multilateral  forums  which  could 
have  beneficial  effects  for  the  lobster  re- 
source. One  of  these  is  a  U.S.  proposal  which 
will  be  debated  this  month  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  to  reduce 
sharply  overall  levels  of  foreign  fishing  effort 
In  waters  off  our  North  Atlantic  coast.  For 
the  long  term,  the  United  States  Is  seeking, 
as  I  am  sure  you  know,  to  establish  through 
agreement  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  the  authority  of  coastal 
countries  to  manage  resident  coastal  species. 

I  have,  therefore,  decided  not  to  recom- 
mend at  this  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
declare  the  American  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  I  will,  of  course,  re- 
view this  decision  very  carefully  in  the  light 
of  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  which 
I  propose  be  undertaken. 

Even  though  the  proposal  of  the  Policy 
Committee  to  declare  the  lobster  a  creature 
of  the  shelf  has  not  been  adopted,  in  favor 
of  other  alternatives  to  reach  similar  ends. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  proposed  coor- 
dinated management  program  for  American 
lobster  will  move  forward  with  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  officials  of  the  States  con- 
cerned. It  is  essential  that  we  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  working  speedily  to  pre- 
serve the  lobster  resource  and  its  rich  yields. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
actions  taken  now  to  conserve  the  lobster 
resources  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
fishery  for  years  to  come.  Cooperation  of  all 
In  pursuing  a  landmark  State/Federal  co- 
operative fisheries  program  for  lobster  Is 
essential. 

Because   of   the    intense   Interest   In   this 

question,  I  am  enclosing  a  detailed  rationale 

for  my  decisions  which  I  hope  will  clarify 

many  points  which  may  remain  In  your  mind. 

Sincerely, 

RoBCBT  M.  White, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr;  President,  the  neg- 
ative decision  by  NOAA  on  the  basis  that 
international  agreements  can  be  reached 
to  accomplish  protection  of  lobster  re- 
sources has  been  disturbing  to  both  lob- 
stermen  and  elected  officials  who  view 
effective  control  over  lobster  resources 
as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  lob- 
ster fishery.  While  American  lobstermen 
recognize  and  are  subject  to  protective 
State  measures  for  the  protection  of  un- 
dersized and  egg-bearing  lobsters,  for- 
eign fishermen  are  not  effectively  pa- 
trolled and  controlled  to  prevent 
devastation  of  lobster  resources.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
pas.sed  by  the  New  England  Governors' 
Conference  on  March  23  reflecting  their 
concern  that  lobster  be  declared  a  crea- 
ture of  the  shelf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conservation  of  Off-Shobe  Lobster 
Resources 

Whereas  a  lack  of  adequate  conservation 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  off-shore 
stocks  of  the  American  lobster  has  been  clear- 
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Pr<  sident 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
bills  to  authorize  the  repl;  tcement 
American  Falls  Dam  in  Ic  aho 

The  American  Falls  Dai  n 
the  Snake  River  in  soutl^astern 
It  was  constructed  by  the 
lamation  in   1927  as  a 
Minidoka  project.  A  chetnical 
between  the  cement  and 
the  concrete  which 
has  led  to  gradual  deterioration 
structure.    The   Bureau 
that  the  dam   does  not 
safety  standards,  and 
have  had  to  be  imposed  udon 
of  water  which  can  be  stqred 
ervoir. 

The  reservoir  behind 
Palls  Dam  represents   nearly 
usable  storage  on  the  main 
upper  Snake  River.  NearlJ^ 
of  land  receive  irrigation 
reservoir,  and  it  is  also 
a  coordinated  reservoir 
operated  to  provide  irrigaiion 
trol,  recreation,  fish  an< 
servation,     and 
throughout  the  basin 
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The  storage  in  the 
ently  limited  to  less  than 
its   usable   capacity   and 
restrictions  will  become 
increasing  deterioration.  Ii 
the  present  restriction  will 
irrigation  water  shortages 
of  the  basin  is  heavily 
gated  agriculture  and  will 
affected  by  crop  failures 
important  flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes 
versely  affected. 

The  seriousness  of  these 
well-being  of  the  people  o 
requires  that  the  American 
replaced  at  the  earliest 
The  two  measures  which  I 
ing  along  with  my  colleague 
represent  two  approaches 
the  replacement.  One  bill 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain 
ment   dam   as   a 
imder  the  reclamation 
placement  would  be  an 
undertaking.  The  total 
of  the  replacement  would  b( 
The  ratio  of  benefits  to 
rent  analytical  criteria  woi4d 
1.00,  and  all  of  the  costs 
irrigation  function  would 
the  water  users. 

Unfortimately,  in  recent 
nunistration  has  refused 
effective  reclamation 
proposals    have    seldom 
mended  to  the  Congress 
tion  of  authorized  projects 
adequately    funded,    and 
additions  to  budget  requests 
impounded. 

The  water  users  of  the 
Reservoir  have  had  little 
ticipate  prompt  Federal 
replacement  dam.  Faced  with 
of  crop  failure,  they  have 
sources  of  financing. 

The  second  measure  we 
today  would  accommodate 
oped  by  the  water  users, 
would  finance  and  construct 
ment  dam  without  Federal 
The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized  to  take  title  to 
operate  it  as  a  feature  of  th< 
per  Snake  River  reclamation 

The  costs  of  the  second 
the  water  users  in  loss  of 
Federal  financing  would 
The  delays  associated 
tions,  however,  might  be 

Each  of  these  measures 
imcertainties  which  can  be 
in  the  course  of  executive 
gressional  hearings.  We  an; 
both  measures  so  that  both 
can  be  further  explored 
the  best  approach  then  will 
formed  and  will  be  more 
pedite  the  completion  of 

Mr.  President  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  two 
with  an  editorial  from  th( 
Post  Register  on  the  subject 
ment  of  the  American  Falls 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection 
editorial  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1528 


A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain a  replacement  dam  for  the  existing 
American  Falls  Dam  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Basin  Project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  a  replace- 
ment dam  and  reservoir  for  the  existing 
American  Palls  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Upper 
Snake  River  Project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  dated  December  1972  entitled 
"American  Falls  Dam  Replacement,"  with 
such  modification  of,  omissions  from,  or 
additions  to  the  works  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  proper  and  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  flood  control,  generation  of 
electric  power,  fish  and  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation: Provided,  That  facilities  for  the  gener- 
ation of  electric  power  other  than  those 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  future  addi- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  as  a  project  func- 
tion shall  not  be  installed  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  Replacement  of  the  existing  dam 
and  reservoir  as  authorized  In  section  1 
hereof  shall  in  no  way  alter  or  change  the 
present  proportionate  storage  rights  of  pres- 
ent spaceholders  in  the  American  Falls  Res- 
ervoir and  shall  constitute  a  reaffirmation 
of  existing  rights  under  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  spaceholders 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  i>ortlon  of  the  constrtictlon 
costs  of  the  replacement  dam  allocated  to 
the  irrigation  purpose  shall  be  repaid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  irrigators'  ability  to  pay 
but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  forty  years 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  reclama- 
tion law:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  execute  repayment  contracts 
In  excess  of  forty  years  with  those  space- 
holders  who  have  not  yet  completed  repay- 
ing their  obligations  on  the  existing  Ameri- 
can Falls  Dam  if  he  determines  that  repay- 
ment within  forty  years  of  their  obligations 
tmder  both  existing  and  new  repayment 
contracts  would  exceed  their  repayment 
capacity. 

Sec.  4.  The  development  of  public  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  replacement 
dam  and  the  repayment  of  costs  associated 
with  those  purposes  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213) . 

Sec.  5.  The  costs  associated  with  lmpro\ing 
the  relocated  highway  to  meet  current  stand- 
ards shall  be  non-reimbursable  under  the 
provisions  of  section  208  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1196) . 

Sec.  6.  Repayment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  provision  of  features  to  accom- 
modate future  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion shall  be  deferred  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursable with  Interest  upon  the  addition  of 
said  hydroelectric  power  production  as  a 
project  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  and  inter- 
est on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs 
sllocated  to  interest-bearing  features  of  the 
project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  construction  on  replace- 
ment of  the  dam  commences  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  oxitstandlng  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  Issue. 
Sbc.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
American  Falls  Dam  replacement  the  sum  of 
$29,000,000  (based  upon  July  1972  price 
levels)  pl\is  or  minus  such  amounts  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  cost  indices  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  are  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project. 

S.  1529 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  Into  agreements  with  non- 
Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  American  Palls  Dam.  Upper  Snake 
River  Project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  called 
the  Secretary)  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  American 
Falls  Reservoir  District  or  other  appropriate 
agency  representing  the  District  (herein- 
after called  the  constructing  agency),  which 
agreements  shall  authorize  the  constructing 
agency  to  finance  and  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  to  replace  the  existing 
American  Palls  Dam  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Project,  Idaho-Wyoming.  The  United 
States  shaU  take  title  to  the  dam  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  that  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  is  substantially  completed, 
and  the  dam  shall  be  a  feature  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  reclamation  project  and  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  "Government  dam"  as 
denned  by  the  Federal  Power  Act  (Act  of 
June  10,  1920,  41  Stat.  1063.  as  amended). 
The  Secretary  shall  operate  and  maintain  the 
replacement  dam  as  a  feature  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Project. 

Sec.  2.  Replacement  of  the  existing  dam 
as  authorized  In  section  1  hereof  shall  In  no 
way  alter  or  change  the  present  proportion- 
ate storage  rights  of  present  spaceholders  in 
the  American  Palls  Reservoir  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  reaffirmation  of  existing  contract 
rights  between  the  Secretary  and  the  space- 
holders  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  constructing  agency  may  enter 
Into  repayment  contracts  with  the  space- 
holders  in  the  existing  American  Palls  Res- 
ervoir providing  for  the  repayment  by  the 
spaceholders  of  propKjrtlonate  shares  of  the 
total  project  costs  incurred  by  the  construct- 
ing agency  for  engineering,  financing,  de- 
signing and  constructing  the  replacement 
dam,  and  the  Secretary  shall  be  a  party  to 
said  contracts  and  shall  require  delivery  of 
water  to  the  spaceholders  to  be  contingent 
upon  fulfillment  of  the  contract  obligations: 
Provided,  That  said  contracts  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  existing  contracts 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  spaceholders 
for  repayment  of  the  costs  of  the  existing 
American  Palls  Dam;  And  provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  amend 
said  existing  contracts  to  extend  the  repay- 
ment periods  as  necessary  to  bring  the  com- 
bined repayment  obligations  within  the 
spaceholders'  repayment  capacity. 

SEC.  4.  The  constructing  agency  may  con- 
tract with  an  appropriate  non-Federal  entity 
for  the  use  of  the  falling  water  leaving  the 
dam  for  power  generation,  which  contract 
shall  provide  for  a  monetary  return  to  the 
constructing  agency  to  defer  the  costs  of 
construction  of  the  replacement  dam.  The 
constructing  agency  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  an  appropriate  non-Federal  en- 
tity to  coordinate  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  replacement  dam.  The  contract 
and  agreements  for  use  of  the  falling  water 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1194) ,  or  any  similar  limita- 


tions in  any  other  applicable  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: Provided,  That  said  contract  for  fall- 
ing water  shall  not  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  project  to  serve  the  other  piuposes  or 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Project. 

Sex:.  5.  Construction  of  the  replacement 
dam  shall  not  be  initiated  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  the  designs  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide specific  facilities  for  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  replacement  dam,  and  the 
costs  of  such  facilities  shall  be  repaid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213). 

SEC.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  specific  facilities  for 
public  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  con- 
servation and  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  American  Falls  replacement 
dam. 

Idaho  Power's  Plan 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  come  up  with  a 
most  resourceful  pr^osal  which  could  ex- 
pedite the  replacement  of  the  American  Palls 
dam. 

Water  users  attending  the  water  District 
No.  1  meeting  in  Idaho  Falls  this  week  looked 
favorably  on  the  proposal  .  .  .  and  under- 
standably so. 

Essentially,  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  proposing 
that  the  utility  pay  almost  the  entire  cost 
of  a  new  American  Palls  dam  .  .  .  and  pro- 
posed to  complete  the  project  14  months  after 
construction  started.  It  would  help  finance 
replacement  of  the  dam  over  a  40  year  period 
with  revenues  from  the  new  power  plant, 
which  would  be  Increased  substantially  to 
100,000  kilowatts  of  power  capacity.  Under 
the  plan  space  holders  would  sell  bonds  to 
finance  construction  at  an  estimated  $1S  mil- 
lion, not  including  a  roadway  on  top  of  the 
dam.  Then  the  power  company  would  reim- 
burse the  district  for  Its  bond  obligations  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  dam's  actual  con- 
struction cost  .  .  .  but  now  exceeding  (19 
million. 

The  tremendous  value  of  the  utility's  plan 
would  be  the  shortcuttUig  of  the  routine 
Congressional  approval  route  of  federal  proj- 
ect approval,  a  timetable  estimated  to  take 
from  eight  to  10  years.  The  dam  has  deterio- 
rated badly  and  there  is  serious  question 
whether  the  structure  could  stand  the  Itixury 
of  the  ceremonious,  political  obstacle  course 
of  a  Congress  w^hlch  Is  txirnlng  away  from 
reclamation  projects. 

Replacement  of  the  American  Falls  dam. — 
a  proven,  operational  dam — should  certainly 
be  placed  in  an  emergency  category  .  .  .  not 
only  from  the  safety  standpoint  of  an  erod- 
ing dam  but  from  the  need  of  the  wat«r 
and  electricity  as  well.  Because  of  the  condi- 
tion of  ttie  structure,  the  Btireau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  fill  the  structure  to 
capacity  since  discovering  the  crumbling  con- 
crete problem.  There  is  question  now.  how- 
ever, whether  Congress  will  accord  American 
Falls  the  emergency  status  it  siu-ely  daserves. 
Consequently,  the  Idaho  Power  Company's 
resourceful  plan  appears  the  best  on  the 
horizon  now 

However,  there  Is  one  question  that  must 
be  answered  first.  No  one  is  aware  If  the 
utility's  plan  establishes  a  new  precedent 
where  a  federal  agency  gives  up  Its  opera- 
tional and  water  rights  in  a  navigable  stream 
to  a  private  utUity. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
by  this  newspaper  on  whether  such  a  water 
ownership  change  had  ever  taken  place  else- 
where ill  reclamation  history,  gained  no  an- 
swer. Bureau  officials  are  Just  beginning  to 
examine  the  proposal  and  Indicated  that  they 
did  not  know  whether  It  did  Indeed  set  a 
precedent,  and  if  so,  what  would  be  Involved 
In  making  the  ownership  switch.  If  this  de- 
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mands  special  Congressional  legislation,  the 
question  is  also  raised  how  long  this  process 
will  take. 

The  proposal  Is  still  evolving.  Questions 
will  be  raised,  and  hopefully  answered.  But 
let's  give  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  credit  for  an 
Ingenious  master  plan  to  solve  a  thorny 
problem.  It  ts  a  good  example  how  private 
enterprise  can  cut  through  the  thicket  of 
government  Inertia  to  get  action. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  and  my  colleagues  from  Idaho,  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  introducing  legislation  designed  to  al- 
leviate a  situation  facing  the  people  in 
the  southern  half  of  our  State  which  is 
both  potentially  dangerous  and  econom- 
ically devastating.  The  45-year-old 
American  Falls  Dam,  located  on  the 
Snake  River,  has  deteriorated  structur- 
ally and  has  been  listed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  unsound.  The  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  use  of  this  dam  and 
its  reservoir  have  severely  limited  an 
economy  largely  based  on  irrigated  crop- 
lands. There  are  two  bills  which  I  send 
forward  today: 

The  first  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  a  replacement  dam  as  a  con- 
ventional project  under  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation program,  costing  an  estimated 
$29  million  for  construction.  The  second 
measure  would  not  require  any  Federal 
assistance,  but,  rather,  authorize  a  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  structure  by 
the  water  users.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  take  title 
to  the  dam,  which  then  would  be  oper- 
ated as  part  of  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Reclamation  project. 

In  the  first  legislation,  there  are  con- 
siderable pitfalls;  chief  among  them,  the 
possibiUty  of  delays  in  funding  or  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  fimds.  Under 
the  second  bill,  shorter  construction  time 
would  be  insured,  something  vital  to  the 
people  and  farms  served  by  this  project. 

In  curtailing  the  water  storage  of  the 
present  failing  structure,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  rightfully  considered 
the  paramount  issue  of  safety.  But,  in 
the  replacement  of  this  dam,  time  is  of 
the  essence.  The  storage  limitations  have 
exposed  irrigators  to  crop  failure,  by  an 
estimated  600.000  acre-feet  water  loss. 
This  could  spell  a  possible  $100  million 
loss  in  south  Idaho  farm  income.  Obvi- 
ously, the  only  solution  to  this  dilemma  is 
construction  of  a  new,  stronger  structure 
as  .soon  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 

S.  1530.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates outstanding,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Tower, 
by  request  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
together  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  P. 
Shultz,   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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amount  of  Federal  Reserve 
standing.     Issued     after 
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have    amounted    to   only   $8, 
fiscal    year    1972   redemptions 
$1,155,000.   Based   on  this  re^ 
ment  of  these  notes,  it  would 
to  reduce  the  llabUlty  of 
their  redemption  by  about 
resenting  notes  which  will 
for  redemption. 

Enactment    of    the 
would  permit  further  write 
tificates    by    removal    of    the 
limitation  established  by  the 
1967.  During  the   year  fol 
that  Act,   redemptions  of 
were   very   heavy   because   the 
that  they  would  not  be  ex^ 
after  the  expiration  of  that 

Incentive   inherent  in  exc 

redemptions  then  dropped  ver ' 
Ing  fiscal  year  1971,  $2,504,000 
and  In  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
were  redeemed.  At  the  end  of 
amount    outstanding    was 
the  basis  of  this  experience,  .. 
desirable  to  reduce  the  llabllit  j 
ury  for  sUver  certificates  by 
million   at   the   present   time 
by  more  later,  representing  < 
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There  Is  enclosed  for  your 
erence    a    comparative    type 
changes  In  existing  law  that 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation 
in  the  91st  Congress  as  S. 
92d  Congress  as  S.  670,  and 
each  time. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If 
the  proposed  bUl  before  the  S. 
tlcal  bill  has  been  transmitted  p,^ 
of  the  House  of  Representatlv  ss 

The  Department  has  been 
Office  of  Management  and 

Is   no   objection   to  the   s 

legislation    to    the    Congress 
enactment  would  be  in  accord 
gram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEORck 
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S.   277 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
and  the  Senator  from  Micliigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
227,  to  amenc  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  with  respect  to  a  waiver  by 
the  Attorney  General,  of  certain  grounds 
for  exclusion  and  deportation,  for  an  of- 
fense in  connection  with  possession  only 
of  marijuana. 

S.   380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
er)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
380,  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  (to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf)  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States. 

S.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  any  household  where  the  head 
of  the  household  is  engaged  in  a  labor 
strike. 

S.    838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  838,  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  recomputation  of  retired  pay  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.    1042 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1042,  a  bill  to 
Insure  the  separation  of  Federal  powers 
and  to  protect  the  legislative  function 
by  amending  title  I  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution. 

S.    1104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1104,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

S.    1122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  to  S.  1122,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  movement  in  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  Recycled  and  Re- 
cyclable materials  and   to   reduce  the 


quantities  of  solid  waste  materials  In 
commerce  which  cannot  be  recycled  or 
do  not  contain  available  recycled  ma- 
terials. 

S.    1298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Arourezk)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1298,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  seiTices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1378,  a  bill  to 
encourage  earlier  retirement  by  permit- 
ting Federal  employees  to  purchase  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  bene- 
fits unduplicated  in  any  other  retirement 
system  based  on  employment  in  Federal 
programs  operated  by  State  and  local 
governments  imder  Federal  funding  and 
supervision. 

S.    1388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1388,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  several  States  in  carrying  out 
a  program  of  animal  health  research. 

S.    1431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1431,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1440,  to 
assure  that  Federal  housing  assistance 
programs  are  carried  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent authorized  by  Congress. 

S.  1472 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1472,  a  bill  to  help 
preserve  the  separation  of  powers  and 
to  further  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  Congress  by  providing  for  con- 
gressional review  of  Executive  Agi-ee- 
ments. 

senate  joint  resolction  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6,  to  establish  the  Tule  Elk 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  795)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    78 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973— 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    79 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  by  unanimous  consent.) 

THE  JACKSON  AMENDMENT  ON  EAST-WEST  TRADE 
AND    FREEDOM    OP    EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  on  behalf  of  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  propose  to  H.R.  6767, 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection  the  amendment  together  with 
the  cosponsors  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  76  Sen- 
ators who  are  joined  in  this  amendment 
share  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  afBrmed  more  than  25  years 
ago  by  the  United  Nations.  America  then 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  drafting  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights;  and  now  it  is  time  for 
America  to  take  the  lead  in  assuring  that 
the  right  of  free  emigration,  so  central 
to  the  Universal  Declaration,  is  supported 
by  the  full  weight  of  our  economic  power. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
simple  one.  It  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  the  granting  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  nonmarket 
economies — the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Central  Europe — or  the  ex- 
tension to  them  of  credits,  credit  guar- 
antees or  investment  guarantees,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  indicating 
that  the  recipient  of  these  benefits  does 
not  deny  its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  report  that  the 
country  in  question  does  not  resort  to 
more  than  nominal  taxes  as  a  means  of 
denying  its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate.  This  report,  required 
initially  prior  to  the  granting  of  trade 
benefits  would  liave  to  be  submitted 
semiannually  thereafter  so  long  as  the 
benefits  were  extended.  It  is  this  provi- 
sion that  will  enable  the  Congress  to  as- 
sure that  its  insistence  on  the  right  to 
free  emigration  is  and  will  remain  a  con- 
dition of  American  economic  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nonmarket 
economies. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
amendment  which  would  prevent  an 
American  businessman  or  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government  from  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nation. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  who  support  this 
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amendment  also  support  expanded  East- 
West  trade,  and,  in  fact.  I  was  among  the 
group  of  Senators  who  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  promote  siich  trade  long  before 
the  President  went  to  Moscow.  What  is 
at  issue  here  is  whether  to  give  the  coun- 
tries in  question,  in  effect,  "economic 
assistance." 

I  use  the  term  "economic  assistance." 
Mr.  President,  because  there  is  much  in 
the  developing  East-West  trade  relation- 
ship that  closely  resembles — indeed  con- 
stitutes— foreign  aid.  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  has  recently  borrowed  sub- 
stantial sums  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower 
than  the  prime  rate.  No  American  cor- 
poration— no  American  homeowner — can 
do  that.  Agricultural  commodities  in  vast 
amounts  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  prices  lower  than  those 
paid  by  American  consumers;  and  both 
the  grain  itself  and  its  financing  and 
transportation  have  been  subsidized  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  At  a  time  when 
Americans  are  paying  more  for  bread 
baked  with  American  wheat  than  Rus- 
sians are  paying  for  their  bread,  also 
baked  with  American  wheat,  our  con- 
sumers understand  that  we  are  sliding 
Into  the  foreign  aid  business  with  respect 
to  the  failing  Soviet  economy.  At  a  time 
when  American  beef  production  is  based 
on      high-cost      feed      grains— because 
cheaper  feed  grains  have  been  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  Union— every  American  at 
the  supermarket  can  understand  who  is 
paying  the  price  for  expanded  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  granting  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
not  the  United  States,  that  desires  this 
accommodaUon.  The  Soviets  are  making 
purchases  in  this  country  because,  for 
certain  critical  goods,  services  and  com- 
modities, they  have  nowhere  else  to  go 
As  the  enormity  of  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  economy  looms  larger  in  their  pol- 
itics and  in  ours,  we  can  expect  that  they 
will  continue  to  make  critical  purchases 
in  the  United  States.  Whether  they  are 
granted  MFN  or  denied  it  wUl  have  little 
effect  on  their  pressing  needs  or  on  our 
capacity  to  meet  those  of  their  require- 
ments that  we  may  wish  to  satisfy 
through  increased  exports. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  people  share  the  conviction  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
that  It  is  right  and  proper  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  the  extension  of  aid.  And  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  to  join  together  in 
this  effort  to  bring  freedom  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  human  beings  who 
ask  only  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choice.  As  we  move  to 
increase  trade,  let  us  move  to  decrease 
tyranny.  As  we  talk  about  free  trade,  let 
us  talk  about  free  people. 

The  amendment,  including  sponsors, 
follows : 

Exhibit  1 
List  op  Sponsors  op  Amendment  No.  79 
Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rlbicoff,  Mr. 
M?gnuson,  Mr.  Javlts.  Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Gur- 
ney.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Holllngs,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  WUllams.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bak- 
er, Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bible,  IHr.  Bid- 
en.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 


Jr..   Mr.   Robert  C.   Byrd, 
Case,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  C 
Cook,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.   . 
enlcl,  Mr.  Domlnlck,  Mr. 
nln,   Mr.  Pong,   Mr.  Goldw^ter, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
kell,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Huddle^ton, 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Johnston, 
McOee,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr. 
thlas,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  . ._ 
Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mi 
mire,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr 
Sparkman.    Mr.    Stennls. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Symington, 
Thurmond.    Mr.    Tower. 
Young). 


Mr.  Cannon.  Mr 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
ton,  Mr.  Dom- 
E^leton,  Mr.  Fan- 
Mr.  Oravel, 
Hartke,  Mr.  Has- 
,  Mr.  Hughes, 
McClellan,  Mr. 
1  Iclntyre,  Mr.  Ma- 
Moiftoya,  Mr.  Muskle, 
Pell,  Mr.  Prox- 
Schweiker,    Mr. 
Stevens,    Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr. 
Weicker,    Mr. 
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llr. 
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Amendment 
At  the  end  of  Title  V  of 
following  new  section: 
east-west  trade  and 

Sec.  507.  (a)  To  assure 
icatlon  of  the  United  State! 
human    rights,    and 
other  provision  of  this  Act 
after  October  15,  1972,  no 
omy    country    shall    be    e 
most-favored-natlon 
pate  In  any  program  of  thi 
the  United  States  which 

credit  guarantees  or 

directly  or  Indirectly,  durin  ; 
ginning  wlth-the  date  on 
ident  of  the  United  States 
such  country — 

(1)  denies  Its  citizens  th 
tunity  to  emigrate;  or 

(2)  Imposes  more  than  £l 
emigration  or  on  the  visas 

ments  required  for 

pose  or  cause  whatsoever;  or 

(3)  Imposes  more  than  a 
fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on 
consequence  of  the  desire  o: 
emigrate    to    the    country 
and  ending  on  the  date  on 
dent   determines   that   such 
longer  in  violation  of 
(3). 

(b)    After  October  15.  19 
economy  country  may 
gram    of    the    Government 
States  which  extends  crediti 
antees  or  investment 
be   eligible   to   receive   mos 
treatment,  only  after  the 
United  States  has  submitted 
a  report  Indicating  that  sue:  i 
In  violation  of  paragraph  (1 
subsection   (a).  Such  report 
such  country,  shall  Include 

to  the  nature  and ^_- 

gratlon  laws  and  polici'es 

discrimination  applied  to  or 
wishing  to  emigrate.  The 
this  subsection  shall  be  _. 
as  provided  herein  and  sem 

after  so  long  as  any    

pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
is  In  effect. 
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or    1973 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr. 
the  many  well-known 
perately    seeking    to    .._ 
Union,  the  plight  of  Valerj  . 
ticularly  tragic.  The  gre^; 
has  been  subjected  to 
tion.  harassment,  and  . 
since  he  and  his  ballerini , 

for  exit  visas  to  go  to 

This  is  an  all  too  familial 
Soviet  Union  today.  In  _ 
only  is  he  being  denied  hi 
the  entire  world  is  being 
istry.  Both  Panovs 
and  his  personal  resolve 
weakening  under  the  straii  i 
repression  being  inflicted 
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2,  a  nonmarket 
participate  In  a  pro- 
of   the    United 
or  credit  guar- 
and  shall 
favored-nation 
Resident  of   the 
to  the  Congress 
country  Is  not 
(2),  or  (3)  of 
with  respect  to 
Information  as 
Implemejitatlon  of  eml- 
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against  persons 
required  by 
sulfcnitted  Initially 
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among 
of  Jews  des- 
the    Soviet 
Panov  is  par- 
ballet  artist 
intimida- 
of  his  job 
wife  applied 
;1  a  year  ago. 
script  in  the 
Pakiov's  case  not 
freedom,  but 
(^nied  his  art- 
considerable  talents 
o  be  free  are 
of  the  brutal 
\  pon  him.  De- 


cas(  s 
lea^e 


an  est, 
loss 


spite  woftd-wide  protests, 
caged. 

In  yesterday's  New  _. 
Anthony  Lewis  described 
to  the  Panov's  Leningrad 
a  sensitive  and  perceptive 
priately  entitled  "The  Da: 
concluded  with  the  obse: 

As  long  as  such  exemplary 
a  part  of  the  system,  it  will 
for  Americans  to  forget  Valeiy 


1  'anov  remains 


Times,  Mr. 
recent  visit 
ipartment.  in 
article  appro- 
Side".  Lewis 
rvition  that: 
Tuelty  remains 
aot  be  possible 
Panov. 


ars 


expre  >sed 


prominent  Rus- 
of  sciences 
side."  Thou- 
:ruelly  perse- 
desire  to 
mbre  than  100,- 
applications    for   exit 
not^  figures  as 
;h.  Profes- 
Victbr  Polski  and 
All  of  these 
been  in  the 
the  Soviet 
fend  freedom. 
£  liberian  labor 


haie 
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',  and  they 

not  be  saved 

a  genuine 

rights  on  the  part 


se  !ks 


security  of  a 

Soviet  Union  will 

)allet  dancer, 
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vlay  street.  So 

tan|[lble  benefits 

from  a  new 

relations.  It 

prove  their 

more    than 
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Panov  is  not  the  only 

sian  personality  in  the 

now  living  on  the  "dark 

sands  of  others  are  being 

cuted  because  of  an 

leave  Russia.  Among  the 

000    outstanding 

visas   there   are  such  . 

Academician  Benjamin 

sor  Alexei  Lerner.  Dr.   

Engineer  Vladimir  Slepak 

men  and  their  families  ha 

forefront  of  the  struggle 

Union  for  human  rights 

Still  others  are  in  jails  or 

camps. 
They  are  all  in  grave 

and  their  loved  ones  will 

unless  the  United  States 

commitment  to  hiunan 

of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Surely  the  well-being  anc 

great  nation  like  the  Sov 

not  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  a 

a  theoretical  physicist  or  a 

are  given  their  freedom. 
Detente  must  be  a  two 

far  we  have  seen  great 

accruing  to  the  Soviet  Unio^ 

era  in  United  States-Soviel 

is  time  for  the  other  side 
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tokenism. 
When  the  Soviet  Union 

must  be  a  quid  pro  quo  and 

accordingly,  detente  will  . 

than  an  empty  phrase,  and 

human  freedom  will  be 

Most  immediately  we  in  .. 

can  help  advance  this  cau^E 

the  Freedom  of  Emigration 

to  the  administration's 

Act  of  1973.  This  bill  is  L._ 

today  in  the  other  body.  The 

tion's  bill  seeks  authority  . 

gress  to  grant  the  Soviet 
favored-nation  treatment. 

advocated    increased    East   , 

and  I  know  the  Soviet  Uniot 

greatly  from  the  trade    „ 
out.  If  Russia  wants  most  .„ 
treatment  and  other  trade 
the  Soviet  Union  can 

professed  respect  for 

being  in  compliance  with 

ment.  The  Jackson 

only  effective  way  there  is  _ 
protection  of  a  basic  human 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  . 

very  able  and  distinguished 
ator  from  Washington  is  _. 
amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senators,  to  the  Trade 
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the  support  of  all  Americans 
human  freedom.  It  is  the 
can    make    certain    that 
Levlchs,  Lemers.  and 
will  some  day  soon  be  free 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  Ifaat  the  text 
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of  Mr.  Lewis'  article  and  a  complete  list 
of  its  cosponsors  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordere  dto  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dark  Side 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Leningrad. — The  apartment  door  opens. 
There  stands  a  man  modest  In  size  but  pro- 
jecting tremendous  physical  power  and 
beauty.  A  fringe  of  beard  around  his  triangu- 
lar face  gives  him  a  saturnine  look. 

"Panov,"  he  says. 

We  step  Into  a  living  room  perhaps  10  feet 
by  16,  with  chairs,  a  dining  table,  a  television 
set,  a  phonograph — the  walls  covered  with 
pictures  of  dancers  and  musicians.  On  one 
wall  a  short  wooden  bar  has  been  rigged  as 
a  dancer's  practice  bar. 

That  room  Is  the  universe  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  ballet  dancers:  his  home,  his 
studio,  his  stage.  For  more  than  a  year  now 
it  has  been  t^ie  only  place  where  Valery  Panov 
can  dance. 

Panov  was  a  leading  dancer  of  the  Kirov 
Ballet,  Leningrad.  In  March,  1972,  he  and 
his  wife,  the  ballerina  Galena  Ragozlna,  ap- 
plied for  exit  visas  to  go  to  Israel.  The  Kirov 
company  Immediately  dismissed  him  and  re- 
duced her  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  corps  de 
ballet;  she  left  with  him.  They  did  not  get 
the  exit  permits. 

The  pressures  on  Panov  have  steadily 
grown.  Last  May  he  was  charged  with  spit- 
ting on  a  militiaman's  sleeve  and  he  spent 
a  week  In  a  cell  full  of  amputees  and  crip- 
ples— an  unsubtle  message.  More  recenty 
mall  and  telegrams  from  abroad  have  been 
cut  off.  Three  months  ago  his  telephone  just 
stopped  working.  Twice  this  month  he  has 
been  stopped  on  the  street  by  a  burly  figure 
who  asked  for  a  cigarette — and  then  found 
himself  surrounded  by  men  who  grabbed 
him,  then  let  go. 

But  the  threats  may  matter  less  than  the 
sense  of  confinement.  Valery  Panov  Is  not  a 
mathematician  or  a  writer  whose  life  is  In 
his  head;  he  Is  a  physical  man  who  must 
dance  to  live.  At  the  age  of  36  he  feels  that 
life  force  draining  away. 

"I  have  a  little  more  strength  left  to  fight," 
he  says.  "Then  ...  I  must  get  out  or  my 
life  Is  over;  there  Is  no  more  me." 

For  a  visitor  from  the  outside  world,  see- 
ing the  Panovs  Is  like  wandering  Into  a  novel, 
a  fantasy.  In  that  living  room.  Its  ceiling 
too  low  to  let  him  leap,  he  seems  caged. 
Galena  Is  a  tiny  blonde  Just  23  jrbars  old.  She 
gives  an  elfin  smile  and  touches  his  brow 
when  he  says,  "They  tell  people  I  am  an  evU 
magician  who  has  cast  a  spell  on  her." 

In  his  gesture  and  expression,  Panov  Is 
the  great  artist  who  knows  his  true  status 
and  treats  unpleasant  reality  almost  with 
disdain.  But  not  far  under  that  surface  there 
is  desperation. 

He  says  he  Is  grateful  for  protests  organ- 
ized in  their  behalf  in  New  York  and  London, 
but  he  is  still  not  sure  that  Westerners 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
For  example,  some  who  reached  him  by  tele- 
phone asked  about  whether  he  had  enough 
food  and  clothes,  not  about  his  Internal 
agony. 

"When  I  said  they  were  squeezing  me  to 
death,"  Panov  says,  "there  would  be  a  silence 
on  the  telephone — as  If  I  had  spoiled  the 
game  by  saying  something  too  serious." 

The  Irony  is  that  Panov  is  such  a  Russian 
figure.  He  wants  to  do  Russian  ballet;  he 
has  choreographed  Pushkin's  "Queen  of 
Spades"  and  other  Russian  classics.  He 
thinks  Russian  dancers  and  training  are  the 
best,  the  pay  and  conditions  good.  But  party 
cultural  watchdogs  made  life  impossible,  he 
says,  by  demanding  changes  In  productions 
for  Ideological  reasons. 

Why  have  the  authorities  refused  to  let 
the  Panovs  go?  They  have  no  secrets  or  polit- 
ical status,  and  outsiders  would  pay  any  exit 


fees  demanded.  The  reason  Is  surely  prestige. 
Ballet  Is  a  major  art  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Panov  is  probably  the  most  decorated 
artist  who  has  ever  tried  to  leave  for  Israel. 
The  symbol  Is  hard  to  accept. 

Of  course,  they  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  been  refused  exit  visas  arbitrarily. 
The  Hermitage  Museum's  curator  of  Euro- 
pean-American arms  and  armor.  Leonid 
Tarassuk.  was  dismissed  last  year  when  he 
applied  for  a  visa.  Just  a  few  days  ago  Taras- 
suk, who  like  many  with  higher  education  is 
a  reserve  military  officer,  got  a  call-up  notice. 
If  he  goes,  he  believes  that  will  be  the  end; 
he  win  then  be  treated  as  having  had  access 
to  secrets  and  will  never  be  allowed  to  leave. 

Panov  thinks  that,  despite  some  relaxa- 
tion In  applications  for  exit  fees,  the  dangers 
are  Increasing  for  individual  Jews  who  are 
regarded  as  prominent  examples.  He  believes 
their  only  hope  Is  that  they  will  be  let  go 
as  part  of  the  arrangements  for  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  projected  visit  to  the  United 
States:  "If  we  do  not  get  out  then,  our  life 
Is  over." 

In  two  weeks  In  the  Soviet  Union  1  have 
seen  much  to  admire.  I  think  Soviet  leaders 
genuinely  want  better  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  It  is  right  to  meet  that 
desire.  But  as  long  as  such  exemplary  cruelty 
remains  a  part  of  the  system,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  Americans  to  forget  Valery 
Panov. 


fiscal  years,  I  plan  to  make  detailed  and 
comprehensive  recommendations  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  based  on 
the  information  developed  by  these  hear- 
ings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  21   TO  S.  517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
21  to  S.  517.  to  extend  titles  I,  n.  m.  IV. 
V.  VI.  and  vn  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  5  years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  CON- 
CERNING TOBACCO  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  would  like  to  armoimce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  Fri- 
day, April  13,  on  a  proposal  to  provide 
that  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  in  effect  that  is 
produced  in  an  area  where  it  has  not 
been  traditionally  produced  and  where 
producers  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  kind  of  tobacco  tradition- 
ally produced  in  the  area  have  approved 
marketing  quotas  shall  be  subject  to  the 
quota  for  a  kind  of  tobacco  traditionally 
produced  in  the  area.  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  H.R.  6485  and  a  Senate 
companion  bill  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced before  the  hearing.  The  hearing 
will  be  in  room  324,  Russell  OfiBce  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  Oral  presenta- 
tions will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  with 
the  privilege  of  filing  longer  statements. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  contact 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OVER- 
SIGHT OF  VA  HOSPITAL  PRO- 
GtlAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
thai}  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
will  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  April 
16  and  18.  1973.  The  topic  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  "Oversight  of  the  VA  Hos- 
pital Program,"  and  specifically  the  im- 
pact on  that  program  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  fiscal  year  1973  VA  medical 
budget,  the  impact  on  that  program  of 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  VA  medical 
budget,  and  the  nonimplementation  by 
the  VA  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  School  Assistance  and  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972,  Public 
Law  92-541. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  412,  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing, from  1:30  to  5:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
April  16,  and  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  18.  Representative  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  ap- 
pear at  9:30  a.m.  on  April  18.  Other  wit- 
nesses during  the  2  days  of  hearings  will 
include  representatives  of  the  veterans 
organizations,  of  health  organizations, 
and  of  universities,  medical  schools,  and 
health  manpower  training  institutions 
affiliated  with  VA  health  facilities. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  this  is  the  third  .set  of 
oversight  hearings  on  VA  medical  care 
which  I  have  chaired  since  coming  to  the 
Senate — the  prior  two  occurring  in  1969- 
70  and  1971.  As  I  have  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  VA  budgets  for  the  last  3 


SENATOR  CLARK  ANNOUNCES  FARM 
LEGISLATION  FIELD  HEARINGS  IN 
IOWA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  I  will  be  holding  farm  legislation 
field  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  Thursday. 
April  19.  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

Joining  me  at  these  hearings  will  be 
Senator  Walter  Huddleston,  Democrat 
of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
gather  the  views  of  Iowa  farm  and  com- 
modity organizations  and  of  individual 
farmers  as  to  the  future  direction  of 
farm  legislation.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant during  these  turbulent  times  for 
agriculture  that  farmers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  clear  what  type  of 
programs  they  support  and  feel  they  can 
operate  under  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  an  adequate  food  supply. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  the  C.  Y. 
Stephens  Auditorium  on  the  campus  of 
Iowa  State  University  from  9  a.m.  until 
4  p.m.  Farm  group  officials  will  testify 
in  the  morning  and  individual  farmers 
will  speak  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition,  all  mem'oers  of  the  Iowa 
congressional  delegation  and  top  rank- 
ing State  agricultural  department  offi- 
cials have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
conference  and  participate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND.   Mr.   President,   the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
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to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

V.  DeVoe  Heaton,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
UjS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bart  M. 
Schouweiler,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  April  17,  1973,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MR.  NIXON'S  ROUND 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  in  an  April  5  editorial,  "Mr. 
Nixon's  Round,"  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin puts  into  perspective  the  sound  rea- 
sons the  President  is  trying  to  cui-b  in- 
flation, and  explained  why  Senate  Re- 
publicans are  likewise  so  committed. 
"This  country,"  the  editorial  states,  is 
weary  of  inflation  and  of  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending. 

It  adds: 

Until  Congress  gears  Itself  up  to  do  part 
of  the  budgeting  Job  properly,  it  will  by 
default  continue  to  yield  much  of  Its  au- 
thority over  the  nation's  purse  strings  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom   the   PhUadelphia    Bulletin,    Apr.    5, 

19731 

Ms.  Nixon's  Rocno 

The  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Senate  seem 
stunned  because  that  body  refused  to  over- 
ride President  Nixon's  veto  of  a  $2.6  bUUon 
authorization  for  vocational  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Why  should  they  be?  True,  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl  was  good.  True,  the  Senate  had 
passed  It,  86  to  2.  a  little  over  a  month  ago. 

But  It  was  not  a  fiscally  responsible  piece 
of  legislation.  It  was  assailed  as  Inflationary 
by  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  fact  is,  the  Senate,  in  the  power  strug- 
gle with  the  President,  was  pushing  cripples 
ahead  of  it  in  the  front  line.  The  dodge 
dldnt  work.  In  the  crunch,  Mr.  Nixon's  posi- 
tion prevailed. 

And  the  country,  which  is  weary  of  Infla- 
tion and  of  excessive  federal  spending,  and 
which  Just  now  Is  engaged  In  the  painful 
Spring  rite  of  filling  out  its  tax  forms,  seems 
generally  to  support  the  President's  determi- 
nation to  keep  a  lid  on  the  budget. 

Tills  doesn't  mean  that  Congress  Is  wrong 
and  the  President  Is  right  when  It  comes  to 
Baying  specifically  how — as  contrasted  with 
how  much — federal  money  should  be  spent. 

It  does  mean  that  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  find  a  more  effective  way  to  establish  what- 
ever priorities  it  favors  within  a  reasonable 
overall  budget  limit.  It  can't  do  so  simply 
by  advancing  social  welfare  programs  that 
appeal  to  the  heart  but  which  the  President, 
appealing  to  the  head,  assaUs  as  "budget 
busters." 

This  question  of  priorities — and  power — Is 
central  to  the  President's  refusal  to  spend 
money  Congress  has  appropriated  (Impound- 
ment.) There  Is  Justifiable  congressional  re- 
sentment when  Mr.  Nixon  picks  and  chooses 
what  programs  to  scuttle  or  slash  to  keep 


within  an  antl-lnflatlonary  spending  limit. 
It  comes  close  to  the  Prea  dent  legislating. 
But  how  to  deal  with  it? 

Senate  Democrats  are  pushing  a  measure 
that  would  sharply  reetrid  the  President's 
abUity  to  hold  back  money  appropriated  by 
Congress.  But  they  have  hai  the  good  judg- 
ment to  tack  on  an  overall  spending  limit 
which   is  even  a  Uttle  less  than  Mr.  Nixon 
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proposes  to  spend  In  fiscal 


1974.  The  zinger 


abuse  of  the  Im- 


Is  that  in  any  cuts  to  stay  x  jider  the  celling 
the  President  would  have  to  cut  all  programs 
proportionately.  And  Congresa  would  have  to 
approve  any  impoundment  1  esldes  those  pro- 
portional cuts. 

As  a  curb  on  presidential 
poundment  device,  this  apf  roach  has  some- 
thing to  commend  it.  But  i ;  still  evades  the 
main  Issue.  It  doesn't  cur  :  Congress'  pro- 
cedural weakness  in  meeting  its  responsibility 
to  set  pending  priorities  '  rithln  a  respon- 
sible overall  budget  figure,  icross-the-board 
cuts — cutting  urgently  nee  led  programs  as 
much  as  less  needed  ones — i  i  no  way  to  exer- 
cise an  Intelligent  choice. 

Until  Congress  gears  itself]  i 
of  the  budgeting  Job  propei  ly'  It  will  byde- 
faiUt  continue  to  jrleld  mucl  i  of  its  authority 
over  the  nation's  purse-strl  >gs  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  fPHE  BTSTAI 
BIUTH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  last  Sun- 
day evening,  April  8,  IS  13,  the  distin 
guished  junior  Senator  f-om  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byi  d)  addressed  a 
statewide  meeting  of  BTnai  B'rith  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

All  of  us  are  aware  c  f  the  valuable 
work  done  by  B'nai  B'rit  i  in  the  chari- 
table and  sociological  fie  ds  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  its  lim  of  promot- 
ing toleration  and  unders  ;anding  among 
people. 

Senator  Byrd's  addres^  contains  some 
salient  points  regarding 

rections  of  our  country,    . 

regard  to  the  troubled  Middle  East,  and 
to  the  current  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  share 
with    me    Senator    Byr»"      "'        '    '  " 
speech,  I  ask  unanimou 
the  speech  may  be  printe< 


up  to  do  Its  part 


s    thoughtful 

consent  that 

in  the  Record. 


Gentlemen : 
be  In  your  com- 
statefride  meeting  of 
own  home  ter- 


know,  I  spent 

ycfith    in    Raleigh 

Wolfe   once 

and  pleasant. 


yo  I 


The  nas 


There  being  no  object!  on,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed)  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  an( 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
pany,  and  to  greet  a 
B'nai  B'rith  In  what  is  my 
rltory. 

As  I  imagine  most  of 
my    childhood    and    my 
County.   Despite   what 
wrote,   it  Is   Indeed  poeslbl 
to  come  home  again. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks, 
have  come  home.  They  cami 
other  side  of  the  world 
many  weary  years  of 
munlst  prison  camps.  With 
United  States  closed  a 
that  has  been,  and  will  be 
the   subject  of  discussion, 
crimination.  Now  that  the 
is  over  as  far  as  American 
concerned,  we  face  a  task  of 
Vietnam  America,  and,  to 
influence,    the    poet-Vletna^ 
where   peace,   toleration, 
once  more  be  paramount 
mankind. 

This   nation   has    never 
have  we  ever  regarded  a 
a  legitimate  means  of 
If  American  attitudes  and 


sther  Americans 
home  from  the 
of  them  after 
in  Com- 
;helr  return,  the 
in  our  history 
years  to  come, 
debate,  and  re- 
war  In  Vietnam 
participation  Is 
naklng  the  post- 
extent  of  our 
world,  places 
freedom  can 
the  affairs  of 


son  e 
impris  mment 


chapt  er 
fir 


tie 


a:  id 


ov; 


r(  sort 


ught   war,    nor 

to  arms  as 

terrltt)rlal  acquisition. 

policies  toward 


words, 


-determ  natlo 
ent  Bring 


Wltl  lOUt 


abi  lund. 


t) 


begets 


Ignore 


tills 


cf 

will 


unforesee  able 


nor 


rcle 


other  nations   of   the  world 
pressed  Into  four  simple 
tudes  and  policies  add  up  to 
live."  Unfortunately,  the  slm 
design  Is  not  honored  in  some 
philosophies,  and  America 
war  four  times  In  this 
of    freedom    and    self 
voutly  hope  that  we  are 

in  world  history  when  int _. 

and  understanding  will  repla<e 
ousy,  and  aggression. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life,  however 
Is  of  little  practical  use 
ness.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  In 
rivalries   and   envies   still 
security  and  a  full  capacity 
slon  are  paramount  national 
a  fact  of  life  that  weakness  _ 
whUe  strength  begets  respect 
tunate  facts  may  be  a  sad  c 
the  state  of  our  world,  but  11 
height  of  foolishness  to 
do  exist. 

Three  years  from  now, 
celebrate  two  hundred  years 
Three  years  from  now,  we  ■«_ 
lea's  two  centuries /of  history, 
as  the  emotions  of  the  celeL. 
us.  It  will  be  well  to  remember 
best  honor  our  past  by 

I  have  heard  the  questtoE 
will  be  America's  role  In  the 
rest  of  this  century  and 
can   answer   that   question 
The   forces  of   the 
vagaries    of   human    nature 
strong  that  neither  prophet 
to  predict.  A  much  more  pe 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  questlot 
we  strive  to  make  America's 
of  tomorrow? 

There  is  little  question 
be  a  leading  participant  In  thi  ( 
of  this  planet,  and  as  such, 
which   this   nation   takes   wll 
found  effect  on  the  successes 
of  mankind  as  the  20th 
close  and  the  21st  century 
be   idle  to  pretend  that  our 
nation   over    the   past   hum 
been  without  error,  but  It  Is 
that  In  the  light  of  wwld 
States'  compassion  and 
tunate  peoples  have  never  ^ 
do  not  expect  our  attitudes 
perceptibly,  and   we   can   be 
hope  that  this  country  will 
the  standard  bearer  for  dignit;  ■ 
manltarlanism,  and  for  the  . 
kind.  And  we  all  want  our 
operate  and  strengthen  ties 
countries  that  seek  our 
economic  goodwill. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
country  that  seeks  the  ecor 
America's  abundance,  while 
to  give  countenance  to  the 
which  America  espouses.  Is 
refusal  to  grant  exit  visas  to 
zens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 

Of    all    the   freedoms    gut 
the  Universal  Declaration  of 
adopted  unanimously  by  the 
more   than   25   years   ago,   t 
emigrate  to  a  country  of  choic  e 
most   basic.   Even  if  that   ~ 
never  been  formulated  or  ... 
still  be  an  American  issue  of 
portance.  In  this,  a  nation 
If  we  In  this  country  ever 
or   Intimidated  from  our 
sanctity    of    individual 
will  have  gone  out  from  life 

The  Soviets  have  serious 
economic  problems.  They  hav< 
United    States    as    the    one 
enough  In  both  these  areas, 
In    providing    a    better    quali 
their    citizens.    Provided    ou: 
along  these  lines  with  the 
conducted  on  a  sound  and 
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most  of  us  may  welcome  this  breakthrough 
In  East-West  trade.  But  I  deplore  the  possi- 
bility that  we  should  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  Soviet  Union  If  that 
strengthening  serves  to  provide  the  Soviet 
government  with  further  opportunities  for 
denying  to  a  segment  of  its  citizens  the  basic 
human  right  to  emigrate. 

When  Senator  Henry  Jackson  proposed 
this  amendment  to  the  Trade  Bill  In  March 
of  this  year,  to  attempt  to  ensure  that  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  be  denied  to  any 
nation  that  falls  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
emigration  to  any  of  its  citizens,  I  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  his  amendment. 

The  fact  that  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  support  the  measure,  makes  me  con- 
fident that  the  time  for  the  torch  of  liberty 
in  America  to  be  extinguished.  Is  not  yet. 
I  am  proud  to  know  that  while  America  Is 
pragmatic  enovigh  to  consider  the  dollars 
and  cents  advantages  of  increased  trade,  our 
coimtry  vrtll  not  sacrifice  to  commercial  ad- 
vantage, the  lives  and  liberty  of  human 
beings. 

In  the  second  act  of  William  Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night",  the  Bard  vrrote: 

"Be  not  afraid  of  greatness;  some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

The  United  States  of  America  may  not 
have  been  born  great.  But  assuredly,  great- 
ness has  been  achieved,  and  greatness  has 
been  thrust  upon  our  Republic.  To  the  chau- 
vinist, to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation,  is  a  heady  experience.  To 
the  truly  concerned  American  who  tempers 
emotion  with  realism,  greatness  and  power 
carry  with  them  an  awesome  responsibility. 
The  concerned  American  asks:  What  are 
America's  responsibilities  to  the  world?  Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced.  America  should 
not  cast  herself  in  the  role  of  the  world's 
policeman,  to  meddle  in  every  inconspicuous 
incident  beyond  our  shores  that  might  be 
blown  up  In  Importance  by  Interested  par- 
ties for  their  own  selfish  ends.  In  such  inci- 
dents, our  policy  must  be  guided  by  en- 
lightened self  Interest,  and  a  determination 
not  to  Jeopardize  our  substance  by  charging 
at  windmills. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two 
festering  sores  in  world  affairs  that  all  the 
efforts  of  men  and  nations  of  goodwill  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  heal,  and  which,  it 
they  are  allowed  to  deteriorate,  will  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world — and  with  that  threat, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  Itself.  Of 
these  areas,  none  is  more  pregnant  with  pos- 
sibility of  trouble  than  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
me  to  attempt  a  discourse  on  the  history  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  Persian  Oulf  countries. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  It  is  complicated  and 
that  the  resvilts  of  Its  intricacies  confront 
us  today  with  problems  that,  up  to  now, 
have  been  Insoluble. 

As  in  every  dispute,  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  story,  and  while  an  arbiter  might  lean  a 
little  one  way,  such  a  leaning,  if  it  becomes 
too  obvious,  makes  intelligent  arbitration 
impossible.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — some 
self-interested,  and  some  genuinely  human- 
itarian— the  United  States  made  prodigious 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  These  efforts  have  been  hampered  at 
all  times  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  is  heartening,  and  significant, 
that  despite  Soviet  interference,  relations  In 
the  past  two  years  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
and  between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  while  not 
as  perfect  as  they  could  be,  have  shown  a 
marked  improvement.  That  proves,  at  least, 
that  accommodation  is  not  impossible.  It 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  tolerance  and 
understanding  between  Israel  and  those  Arab 
nations  that  are  not  wholly  beholden  to 
Russia,  are  surely  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son and  possibility.  For  the  sake  of  interna- 
tional peace.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 


United  States  and  her  allies  to  bend  every 
effort  to  foster  the  emergence  of  reason  and 
understanding  among  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  well-intentioned  mediation 
could  be  helpful. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics  of  our  techno- 
logical and  material  society  that  we  are  the 
creatures  of  Mammon.  Hopefully,  before  this 
century  has  passed,  the  people  of  our  Re- 
public may  be  differently  described  by  critics 
and  friends  alike : 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
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THE  SAFETY  FIRST  CLUB  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  17, 
1973,  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland, 
a  nonprofit  citizens'  organization,  will 
celebrate  its  17th  anniversary  in  the  serv- 
ice of  its  State  and  people.  Since  1956, 
this  organization  has  been  crusading  for 
safety  in  our  streets  and  highways,  and 
has  done  much  to  reduce  serious  traffic 
accidents  on  our  major  arteries  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Although  the  Safety  First  Club  be- 
lieves that  traffic  supervision  smd  control 
belong  rightly  in  the  sphere  of  duly- 
constituted  authorities,  they  believe  that 
a  citizens'  group,  such  as  theirs,  can 
render  an  effective  service  to  planned 
and  consistent  safety  programs,  cam- 
paigns, and  activities  aimed  at  helping 
to  reduce  our  mounting  toll.  Their  major 
objectives  are  to  help  reduce  traffic  fa- 
talities, stress  the  importance  of  traffic 
safety  among  our  youth,  and  work  for 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  statutes 
aimed  at  reducing  our  tragic  traffic  toll. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  organi- 
zation on  their  upcoming  anniversary. 
The  daily  carnage  which  takes  place 
upon  our  Nation's  highways  has  reached 
intolerable  proportions,  and  I  believe 
that  a  citizens'  group,  such  as  the  Safety 
First  Club,  can  contribute  much  in  our 
efforts  to  hold  down  serious  vehicalar 
accidents  on  our  railroads  and  highways. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  their 
17th  anniversary  banquet,  the  club  will 
present  a  "Leader  in  Lifesaving"  Award 
to  the  University  of  Marjiand  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Ti-auma  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tills  organization,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  advanced  medivac  technics,  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  saving  lives 
of  many  persons,  and  I  very  much  hope 
this  method  of  lifesaving  will  be  ex- 
panded throughout  all  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  on 
this  significant  milestone,  and  offer  my 
best  wishes  for  a  continued  success. 


HAWAII  PUBLIC   INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 6  of  tliis  year,  I  introduced  S.  231. 
the  Hawaii  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act.  This  measure  is  in  response  to  Ha- 
waii's experience  with  shipping  stoppages 
and  my  State's  unique  vulnerability  to 
transportation  strikes  as  a  result  of  our 
almost  total  dependence  on  a  single  mode 
of  transportation. 

Unlike  the  other  States  of  our  Union 
which  are  served  by  trains,  trucks,  ships 
or  river  barges,  automobiles,  and  buses. 


Hawaii  must  depend  on  ships.  For  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  food  imports  we 
depend  on  those  ships  plying  the  west 
coast-Hawaii  trade.  In  addition,  our  two 
major  exports — pineapple  and  sugar — are 
dependent  upon  the  continued  operation 
of  those  same  ships. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
exciting  the  interest  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  people  of  the  mainland  United 
States  in  our  unique  problem.  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  may  be  most  successful. 

Recently,  each  of  my  colleagues  has 
received  a  most  persuasive  document  de- 
tailing our  problems  with  some  sugges- 
tions for  action  which  closely  parallel 
those  found  in  S.  231.  This  document 
entitled  "Hawaii,  the  Most  Vulnerable 
State  in  the  Nation,"  and  distributed  by 
the  First  Hawaiian  Bank,  is  both  ex- 
haustive and  persuasive. 

Hopefully,  the  story  of  our  plight  will 
spread.  In  our  effort  to  gain  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  imique  problem 
which  is  ours,  I  was  particularly  plesised 
to  note  an  editorial  in  the  March  27  issue 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  entitled 
"Vulnerable  Hawaii." 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  an  editorial 
in  the  April  9  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Blue  Hawaii." 

Both  recognize  the  need  for  action  to 
guarantee  continuity  in  the  Hawaii 
trade  and  the  maintenance  of  service  at 
normal  levels  between  the  west  coast 
and  Hawaii.  Hopiefully,  the  Congress  will 
soon  join  in  that  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above  mentioned  editorials 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vulnerable  Hawjoi 

Hawaii,  the  Island  state  which  lies  more 
than  2000  miles  off  the  mainland,  could  un- 
der present  conditions  become  a  virtual 
disaster  area  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged 
strike  that  affects  transportation  by  sea  or 
by  air. 

Unlike  other  States  which  could  fall  back 
on  railroads,  buses,  trucks  and  automobiles 
to  move  goods  and  people.  Hawaii  would  be 
left  stranded,  Its  export-import  economy 
would  dry  up  to  the  merest  trickle,  and  its 
800.000  citlaens  would  suffer  most  grievous 
shortages  in  food,  medical  supplies,  clothing, 
building  materials  and  other  essentials  to 
life  and  health. 

Since  World  War  II,  dozens  of  such  strikes, 
ranging  from  two  to  177  days,  and  only  one 
of  which  centered  In  Hawaii,  have  cruelly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  punish  inhabi- 
tanis  of  a  State  which  is  far  from  self-sup- 
porting. Hawaii  depends  upon  transportation 
for  its  daUy  supplies  and  largely  upon  ou;- 
goiiig  sugar  and  pineapple  crops  and  incom- 
ing tourists  for  its  economic  well-being. 

Because  of  this  almost  complete  depend- 
ence on  waterborne  commerce  and  air  trans- 
port. Hawaii  is  seeking  special  legi^-lation  that 
would  protect  It  against  the  devastation  that 
strikes  by  dock  workers,  ship  crews,  and  air- 
line workers  might  clearly  threaten.  Thus 
far.  efforts  to  do  so  through  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  provide  cooling-off 
periods,  compulsory  arbitration  and  similar 
devices,  have  not  only  failed  but  are  deemed 
inadequate  by  Hawaii's  leaders. 

What  they  seek,  and  what  would  appear 
both  reasonable  and  necessary,  is  an  act 
of  Congress  to  provide  that  in  the  event  of 
a  dockside.  maritime  or  airline  strike,  the 
President  could  order  carriers  in  the  Hawai- 
ian trade  to  maintain  service  at  its  normal 
levels  duruig  a  strike.  A  three-man  Impartial 
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board  would  determine  which  carriers  would 
operate  and  at  what  volume,  and  would  also 
fix  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
returns  to  the  operators. 

Such  a  solution  would  Involve  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  Industry  involved,  would  in 
no  way  Interfere  with  collective  bargaining, 
and  would  appear  to  be  fair  to  both  parties. 

Not  only  Hawaii,  but  the  other  vulnerable, 
ofT-shore  areas  of  the  United  States — Guam, 
Samoa,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands — 
exist  under  this  threat  of  a  sudden  peacetime 
blockade,  and  Congress  owes  them  also  a 
sound  measure  of  protection. 

Blue   Hawah 

A  brochure  published  by  First  Hawaiian 
Bank  describes  a  special  problem  that  con- 
fronts Hawaii  periodically;  it  seems  worthy 
of  some  special  attention. 

The  state  has  a  vulnerability  to  transpor- 
tation strikes  unlike  that  of  any  other  state 
In  the  union.  If  American  airlines  go  on 
strike  the  mobility  of  Hawailans  is  sharply 
curtailed,  since  foreign  carriers  are  about  all 
that  Is  left  to  them.  And  If  ocean  shipping 
becomes  strikebound  the  state's  Jobs  and 
food  supply  are  in  some  Jeopardy. 

So  it  doesn't  seem  at  all  unreasonable  that 
Hawaii's  Congressmen  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  special  relief.  Their  efforts  last  year 
were  largely  tied  to  a  broader  bill,  Senate 
S.  640,  which  ran  Into  serious  flak  from 
unions  because  it  contained  a  provision  that 
the  unions  felt  was  tantamount  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  transportation  strikes. 

This  year,  Hawaii's  Congressmen  may  get 
behind  a  special  measure  that  would  pro- 
hibit, for  a  specified  period  after  a  strike  or 
lockout  began.  Interference  with  Hawail-to- 
malnland  transportation  services.  They  argue 
that  exempting  Hawaii  from  the  strike  would 
do  little  to  weaken  union  bargaining  power 
but  would  save  the  state  from  extraordinary 
damage. 

It  seems  like  a  persuasive  argument.  And 
It  doesn't  hurt  for  Congress  to  be  periodically 
reminded  that  the  public  interest  should 
take  precedence  In  their  deliberations  over 
the  demands  of  labor  unions  or  other  special 
Interest  groups. 
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THE  LONG  WAY  BACK 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Howard  Flieger,  in  an  article  in 
the  April  9  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  asks  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  to  show  its  gratitude  to  our  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans.  Their  needs 
are  tremendous:  for  education,  for 
health  care,  but  their  most  pressing 
problem  is  the  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities. The  returning  veteran  and 
his  problems  should  concern  each  one  of 
us.  Mr.  Flieger,  in  his  excellent  article, 
says  it  all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Long   Wat   Back 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 

They're  all  home  from  the  wars  now — 
those  who  survived  in  Vietnam. 

The  only  men  still  out  there  in  imlform 
are  military  attaches  and  some  Marines 
guarding  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

So  the  others — nearly  2'/i  million  of 
them — are  back  home.  Home  to  what? 

What  Is  the  U.S.  doing  to  show  its  grati- 
tude to  these  men  who  did  their  duty — some- 
times reluctantly,  angrily,  often  In  frustra- 
tion— In  what  was  beyond  doubt  the  most 
unpopular,  despised  war  In  American  his- 
tory? 

The  other  day  President  Nixon  issued  a 
summary  of  Government  benefits  available  to 

the  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  said:  "We  are 


now  doing  more  than  we  . 
fore  to  help  our  American 

That  is  certainly  true  on 
some  of  the  examples  he  i 
parenthetical  annotation. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  ell 
lars  a  month  toward  a  hlghc. 
more  for  married  students 
the  rising  costs  of  going  to 
tlonable  If  those  dollars  go 
the  G.I.  benefits  after  Worlf 

Government-guaranteed 
able  to  help  the  men  who 
buy  homes.  In  the  past  foui 
a  million  loans  amounting 
lars    have    been    made    to 
about  a  third  of  them  to 
who  currently  are  recelvin( 
of  all  home  loans  under  thi 

But,    again.    Inflation 
prices  are  high  by  any 
argued  that  the  flxed  ce 
are  out  of  date  with  the 
dollar -devouring  economy. 

Probably  the  same  thing 
G.I.  small-business  loans. 

Health  care  Is  almost 
erans  are  receiving  medica 
before.  The  new  federal  bu 
billion  dollars  for  veterans 
80  per  cent   increase  over 
350,000  disabled  veterans 
compensation  in  the  year 

But  the  fait  is  that 
of    Vietnam    veterans    bear 
psychological  scars  that  do 
deep.  These  cannot  be 
treatment  or  financial 

Aside  from  the  special 
and  the  undereducated 
problem   for    those    back 
Jobs — the  security  of  stead  i 
work. 

The  rate  of  un 
has  been  reduced  from  8.8 
end  of  1971  to  5.7  per  cent  in 
year.  Certainly  that  is  pro 
still  Is  .6  per  cent  higher 
employment. 

Is  enough  being  done  to 
lem?  Examples  of  effort  ab 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mayoi 
Initiated  a  personal  survey 
ties  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Governor  Robert  D.  Ray 
Ing  a  six-State  search  for  G 

In  New  York  City,  one  of 
clal  banks  has  directed  Its 
erans  the  first  priority  in 
emphasis  on  the  severely 

Leaders  of  the  National 
nessmen  ahd  the  Jobs  for 
have  set  a  goal  of  filling 
Vietnam-era  veterans  by 

All  these  things  show 
a  determination  to  do 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
As  the  President  put  It  in 

"Just  as  we  have  kept  : 
abroad,  let  us  now  keep  _ 
turning  veterans  at  home 
much  to  defend  the 
is  time  for   America  to 
well." 


h  ive  ever  done  be- 
1  eterans." 
he  face  of  it.  But 
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ible  for  220  dol- 
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But,  what  with 
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ts far  now  as  did 

War  II. 
loans   are   avail- 
served  In  Vietnam 
years  more  than 
^o  22  billion  dol- 
ex-servicemen — 
\|ietnam  veterans, 
more  than  half 
G.I.  Bill. 

In.  Housing 

It  can  be 

:s  on  such  loans 

of  today's 


en  ers 
stai  dards. 
eilin  ;: 

de  nands 


(  an  be  said  about 


unlimited.  More  vet- 
care  than  ever 
calls  for  2.7 
health  care,  an 
1969.  More  than 
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a;  lead, 
uncolinted  thousands 
emotional    and 
not  show  but  go 
removed  by  physical 
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POCKETS  OP  FAT  AKD  HORNS 
OF  PLENTr 


roni 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
eral  weeks  ago  the  new 
fense  said  that  there  are 
fat  in  the  military  budget. 

Today  I  would  like  to 
gant  luncheon  menu  fr 
for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
tagon.  The  flag  mess  is 
of  the  high-ranking 
mirals  in  the  Pentagon. 

One  week  ago  today 


ApH 


employm^t  among  them 

per  cent  at  the 

February  of  this 

But  the  rate 

ttian  over-all  un- 


<  ombat  the  prob- 


abc  Lind. 


Ralph  Perk  has 
Job  opportunl- 


<f 

qf  Iowa  is  direct- 
Jobs, 
the  big  commer- 
itaff  to  give  vet- 
hl  Ing,  with  special 
h  indlcapped. 
iklilance  of  Busl- 
\ijeterans  Program 
000  Jobs  with 
Jvkie  30. 
gem  line  concern  and 
some  ;hlng. 


tl  ey 

tis 


are  adequate. 

message : 

with  our  allies 

talth  with  our  re- 

rhey  have  given 

Americi  in  way  of  life;  It 

serfre  them  equally 


President,  sev- 
S^cretary  of  De- 
no  pockets  of 


ijresent  the  ele- 
the  flag  mess 
Navy  and  the 
at  the  Pen- 
open  to  many 
ger  erals  and  ad- 


tt  ese  oflBcers  sat 


Tills 
with 


down  to  an  exquisite  meal 
every  day,  and  as  they 
today. 

A  bound  red  menu  r.. 
lection.  The  admirals  can 
ular  luncheon  for  $1.40. 
of  roast  loin  of  pork 
applesauce,  lyonnaise  ^.._ 
asparagus  spears,  cottage 
pe^r  salad. 

Or,  they  can  order  the 
eon  for  $2.10  consisting  of 
loin  lamb  chops  with  mint 
lobster  tail  with  drawn 
fried  potatoes,  asparagus,  . 
Salad  plates  and  sandwiches 

This  is  just  one  such 
course.  There  are  others 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy,  anc 

It  is  almost  ironic  to  talk 
of  fat  amidst  this  horn  of . 

Mr.  President,  a  copy  of  . 
boimd  flag  mess  menu  is 
review  in  my  o£Bce. 


as  they  do 
mil  do  again 


pro^ddes  the  se- 
order  a  reg- 
is a  choice 
gravy  and 
potatoes,  buttered 
cheese   and 


deluxe  lunch- 
either  broiled 
sauce  or  rock 
bitter,  french- 
and  a  salad, 
go  for  $1.15. 
dicing  room,  of 
for  the  Air 
OSD. 

bbout  pockets 
pl  mty. 

the  beautifully 
available  for 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presideiit 
considerable  regret  that 
Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
ing  that  position.  Mr.  Peri<o 
driving  force  behind  the 
ment's  attempt  to  respond 
problems  of  drug  abuse 
compassionate  programs 
most  in  need  of  help. 

First  as  General  Counsel 
Director,  and  later  as  Deputy 
Jerome  H.  Jafife,  Mr.  Perijo 
fastly  worked  toward  the 
ordinated  and  effective 
ment  response.  He  was 
mendous  assistance  to  the 
staff  of  the  Government 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
obtaining  passage  of  the  . 
fice  and  Treatment  Act  ( 
255),  which  I  Introduced 
and  which  was  imanimous 
both  Houses  within  9  monthjs 
selfishly  given  of  himself, 
and  arduous  hours,  toward 
the  Federal  effort  in 
tation,   education 
search.  Called  upon  to  ^. 
difficult  task  of  integrating 
nating  the  many  and  divers* 
grams,  he  has  seen  the  frul js 
unfold  as  a  more  balanced 
duce  drug  abuse  is  being 
dividends  from  his  tii-eless 
tinue  to  be  with  us  for 

Among  the  Special  Action 
complishments  during  his 
the  dramatic  increase  in     _ 
of  treatment  programs,  th« 
cline  of  drug  abuse  among 
in   Southeast    Asia    throu 
treatment  response,  direct 
States   for   planning    and 
drug  programs,  and  the  ^- . 
confidentiality   regulations 
protect  drug-dependent  . 
in  a  narcotics  treatment 

The  gratitude  of  this  entire 
to  Paul  Perito  for  the  integral 
played  in  the  national 
vention  effort  at  this  critic^ 
our  Nation's  history 


sir 


treatm  ent 
evaluat  on, 


yea-s 


10,  1973 


,  I  note  with 

L.  Perito, 

Sbecial  Action 

Prevention,  is  leav- 

has  been  a 

Federal  Govern- 

;o  the  crucial 

M^th  rational, 

t<(  treat  those 

ind  Assistant 
Director  to 
has  stead- 
i^oal  of  a  co- 
F>deral  treat- 
initially  of  tre- 
Senators  and 
O]»erations  and 
Qommittees  in 
Abuse  Of- 
Pi^blic  Law  92- 
the  Senate 
approved  by 
.  He  had  un- 
bhrough  long 
redirecting 
,  rehabili- 
and   re- 
peijform  a  most 
and  coordi- 
Federal  pro- 
of his  labor 
effort  to  re- 
developed. The 
xfork  will  con- 
to  come. 
Office  ac- 
tenure  were 
Federal  funding 
marked  de- 
the  military 
h   concerted 
assistance  to 
coordinating 
promulgation  of 
designed   to 
peifeons  enrolled 
pqogram. 

body  is  due 
part  he  has 
abuse  pre- 
junctui'e  in 
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VOLUNTARY  CONTROLS  ARE 
NOT  WORKING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
mid-January  of  this  year,  President 
Nixon  annoimced  the  success  of  phase  I 
and  phase  II  of  his  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program.  The  rate  of  Inflation,  he 
reported,  had  been  reduced  by  about 
half,  to  imder  3  percent  annually.  His 
goal  imder  phase  III — a  program  of  vol- 
untary compliance  with  phase  II  guide- 
lines— was  to  reduce  it  still  further  to  2.5 
percent  or  less. 

Now,  nearly  3  months  later,  it  Is  clear 
that  voluntary  controls  are  not  working. 
Instead,  the  weeks  since  January  11  have 
been  marked  by  steadily  rising  prices. 
Instead  of  heading  toward  the  President's 
goal  of  2.5  percent,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index — the  measure  of  inflation — has 
reached  6.3  percent.  The  month  of  Feb- 
ruary saw  the  CPI  register  its  greatest 
increase  in  22  years.  Food  prices  were 
the  primary  offender.  Figures  just  re- 
leased for  March  show  an  unprecedented 
increase  of  4.6  percent  in  wholesale  food 
prices — the  greatest  monthly  rise  in 
recordkeeping  history. 

When  the  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration's  failures  to  control 
prices,  the  President's  economic  experts 
told  them  If  meat  prices  were  too  high, 
they  should  eat  fish.  Then  they  were  told 
to  eat  cheese.  Finally,  they  were  told  to 
eat  less. 

When  consumers  continued  to  object, 
the  President  imposed  a  ceiling  on  meat 
prices.  But  this  too  is  inadequate.  A  ceil- 
ing on  meat  prices  alone  is  meaningless. 
The  President  is  throwing  the  consumer 
a  bone.  And  it  is  a  meatless  bone  at  that. 
Meat  prices  will  simply  be  maintained  at 
their  current  outrageous  levels  under  the 
administration's  approach.  A  ceiling  will 
not  reduce  prices  or  rescind  the  whopping 
increases  of  recent  weeks. 

Meat  prices  are  being  singled  out  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  obvious  mani- 
festation of  the  inflationary  sickness  that 
has  gripped  our  economy.  But  every 
California  family  knows  that  the  prices 
of  other  foods  are  equally  high,  along 
with  the  prices  of  clothes,  fuel,  lumber, 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  products  every 
household  needs. 

As  Hobart  Rowan,  financial  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  said  the  other  day, 
tlie  "administration  record  in  the  whole 
area  nms  from  poor  to  dismal." 

Even  Economic  Coimcil  Chairman 
Herb  Stein  has  admitted: 

I  would  sound  sUly  If  I  said  we  had  forecast 
the  (food  price]  situation  correctly. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  administration 
was  in  a  position  where  it  could  have  ex- 
ercised leadership  to  stem  the  rising  price 
tide.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  was 
telling  us  he  did  not  care  that  meat  prices 
continued  to  go  up  because  "more  of  the 
choice  cuts  will  be  available  that  I 
prefer." 

With  the  administration  taking  this 
"the  public  be  damned"  attitude,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  the  halfhearted  Ud 
placed  on  meat  prices  will  slow  down  all 
price  increases  and  stop  inflation.  The 
premature  ending  of  prase  H  and  the 
subsequent  Inflation  it  set  off  is  not  going 


to  vanish  by  a  piecemeal,  meat  price 
ceiling. 

The  American  people  must  have  con- 
fidence that  firm  steps  have  been  taken 
to  stop  inflation  and  restore  sound  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  should 
order  a  rollback  of  prices — all  prices — to 
pre-phase-ni  levels  of  January.  He  has 
that  authority.  We  in  Congress  gave  him 
the  power  to  order  a  price  rollback  to 
protect  the  consimier.  He  should  use  it 
now — before  prices  go  any  higher. 

If  the  President  fails  to  act,  then  I 
believe  Congress  must  itself  roll  back 
prices  and  keep  them  frozen  until  the 
President  comes  up  with  a  workable  plan 
for  bringing  inflation  imder  control. 

As  an  Oakland  housewife  wrote  to  me: 

I've  economized  in  food  buying  In  every 
way  possible.  If  prices  continue  to  rise,  the 
only  choice  I  have  Is  to  cut  the  portions  my 
family  receives. 

Cutting  the  size  of  portions  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  that  California  housewife.  It 
is  not  acceptable  to  me.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  acceptable  to  Americans  every- 
where. 


THE  STRIKING  OP  MEDALS  BY  THE 
U.S.   MINT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
markup  session  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act.  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  was  asked  to 
approve  two  bills  authorizing  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  by  the  U.S.  Mint.  Largely 
because  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  com- 
mittee was  meeting  its  responsibility  with 
respect  to  this  type  of  legislation,  the 
committee  agreed  to  delay  approval  of 
the  bills.  Due  to  a  misunderstanding  and 
contrary  to  my  intentions,  however,  one 
bill  was  reported  out  of  committee,  while 
the  other  was  held  back. 

This  action  to  hold  back  only  one  of 
the  two  bills  has  understandably  caused 
confusion  and  misinterpretations  of  the 
committee's  intent.  The  bill  that  was  not 
approved  would  authorize  the  striking  of 
the  medal  in  honor  of  Roberto  Clemente, 
whose  tragic  recent  death  has  saddened 
baseball  fans  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

My  objection  to  the  procedure  for  con- 
sidering bills  of  this  type  was  based  on 
the  committee's  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  legislation  which  it  was  about  to  ap- 
prove. When  I  asked  some  very  basic 
questions  about  the  proposed  bills,  it  be- 
ciime  evident  that  neither  the  committee 
staff  nor  any  member  present  had  re- 
searched the  bills  or  assembled  any  de- 
tailed information  about  them. 

I  am  certain  that  almost  all  of  these 
bills  result  in  helping  private  organiza- 
tions raise  revenue  for  a  worthy  cause  in 
a  perfectly  proper  manner.  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  medal-striking  process 
is  said  not  to  cost  the  Government  any 
money.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
should  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  money 
which  has  been  raised  under  the  aegis 
of  the  U.S.  Government  might  be  used 
improperly. 

I  imderstand  that  the  committee  will 
take  steps  to  improve  the  process  for 
considering  medal-striking  bills,  so  that 
Members  can  act  on  them  in  a  more  in- 
telligent fashion.  It  is  my  understand- 


ing tliat  an  ad  hoc  committee  will  be  cre- 
ated to  design  a  questionnaire  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  proposed  sponsors  of 
the  medal  sales.  The  information  re- 
quested would  describe  the  nature  of  the 
groups  or  businesses  that  would  be  sell- 
ing the  medals  and  handling  the  money, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  uses  for  the 
money.  That  information  would  be  avail- 
able to  committee  members  before  they 
are  asked  to  act  on  proposed  legislation. 

I  must  add  at  this  point  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely distressed  to  find  it  necesary  to 
hold  up  the  medal  honoring  Roberto  Cle- 
mente, a  tremendous  athlete  and  sensi- 
tive human  being  for  whom  I  had  great 
admiration.  I  had  no  intention  of  sin- 
gling out  this  particular  medal,  or  any 
other  particular  medal,  for  attack.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment  we  would  not  have 
been  legislating  properly  to  report  the 
Clemente  bill  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation before  us  at  the  last  markup 
session. 

The  committee  has  now  been  fur- 
nished the  necessary  information  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  It  seems  likely 
to  me  that  the  committee  will  thus  act 
promptly  to  report  the  Clemente  bill. 


PENDING  RIGHT-OF-WAY  LEGISLA- 
TION WOULD  FURTHER  ERODE 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  March  27  a  statement  was  pre- 
sented by  George  Alderson,  legislative 
director  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  which 
offers  several  penetrating  remarks  on 
pending  legislation  to  provide  for  rights- 
of-way  across  public  lands. 

The  intent  of  these  bills  is  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  so  as 
to  expedite  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  to  transport  Alaskan 
oil  into  the  United  States  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  alternate  trans- 
Canadian  route.  Enactment  of  these  bills 
would  serve  only  to  benefit  the  major 
oil  companies  at  the  expense  of  environ- 
mental and  consumer  interests.  More- 
over, as  Mr.  Alderson  points  out,  passage 
of  this  legislation  would  further  erode 
congressional  jurisdiction  in  public  land 
management  by  delegating  our  decision- 
making power  in  this  area  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  These  measures  would  also 
clear  the  way  for  potential  exploitation 
of  the  public  interest  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  for  public  hearings  and 
legal  notice  in  obtaining  permits  for 
rights-of-way. 

In  view  of  the  present  controversy 
surrounding  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
and  its  trans-Canadian  alternative,  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
would  find  Mr.  Alderson's  statement  both 
enlightening  and  to  the  point.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  m  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  George  Aldersok 
(Legislative  Director,  Friends  of  the  Earth) 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  March  27,  1(^73,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  concerning  legislation  provid- 
ing for  rights-of-way  acro.ss  the  public 
lauds— S.  1081.  S.  1040,  S.  1041,  S.  1056. 
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I  am  George  Alderson,  Legislative  Director 
of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  a  national  organi- 
zation of  27,000  members,  committed  to  the 
preservation,  restoration  and  rational  use  of 
the  earth.  Our  Washington  office  Is  at  620 
C  Street,  S.E.  We  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views  on  pending  bills 
to  provide  for  rights-of-way  across  the  public 
lands. 

Because  Chairman  Jackson,  In  his  state- 
ment on  March  9,  promised  further  hear- 
ings on  the  Alaska  pipeline  Issue,  Friends  of 
the  Earth  will  postpone  detaUed  testimony 
on  that  subject.  The  two  issues,  however,  are 
Inextricably  linked,  as  the  testimony  of  Gov- 
ernor Egan  and  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Company  demonstrated.  The  real  push  be- 
hind these  bills  comes  from  the  promoters 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  When  these 
advocates  say  they  need  quick  action  on 
these  right-of-way  bills,  they  do  not  tell  the 
committee  that  they  could  have  come  here 
three  years  ago  with  these  same  proposals. 
It  was  In  AprU,  1970,  that  the  U.S.  District 
Court  issued  a  preliminary  Injunction 
against  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  based 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  planning  to  allow  a  wider  right- 
of-way  than  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  per- 
mitted. The  February  9  decision  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  effect  confirmed  that  decision 
of  three  years  ago. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  supports  the  effort 
to  reform  the  right-of-way  laws.  However, 
we  cannot  support  any  of  the  bills  now  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  are  three  basic 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  These  are  not  reform 
bUls  but  giveaway  bUls  that  play  Into  the 
hands  of  private  Interests.  (2)  These  bills 
give  to  the  Executive  Branch  too  much  au- 
thority that  rightly  belongs  to  the  Congress. 
(3)  The  Information  on  which  legislation 
should  be  based  is  simply  not  available  yet, 
either  in  testimony  or  in  written  form. 

LACK    OF    INFORMATION 

Until  more  information  is  available,  the 
committee  is  legislating  in  the  dark.  Only 
Inadequate  Justification  has  been  offered  In 
support  of  hasty  action  on  these  bills,  either 
by  the  Interior  Department  or  by  the  spon- 
sors. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  existing  92  rights- 
of-way  for  pipelines,  mentioned  prominently 
in  the  department's  statement.  These  rights- 
of-way  are  largely  not  challengeable  now, 
even  if  someone  wished  to  challenge  them 
and  they  proved  to  be  in  violation  of  the  50- 
foot  limitation.  Under  the  legal  principle  of 
laches,  you  lose  the  opportunity  to  sue  after 
a  certain  length  of  time.  If  some  of  these 
92  pipelines  proved  to  be  recent  ones,  a 
grandfather  provision  could  easily  be  en- 
acted, to  which  we  wotild  probably  not  ob- 
ject. However,  the  Interior  Department  has 
not  even  given  the  committee  any  informa- 
tion on  these  famous  92  rights-of-way. 

The  department's  statement  devoted  all  of 
two  sentences  to  pipelines  now  under  con- 
struction that  might  be  in  violation  of  the 
width  limitation.  Again,  there  was  no  sub- 
stantiating detail  on  these  cases. 

Nowhere  did  the  department's  statement 
document  any  pending  right-of-way  applica- 
tions— except  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  If 
there  are  other  applications  for  which  these 
laws  are  needed,  the  committee  should  be 
able  to  consider  the  information  on  them, 
such  as  (1)  how  much  land  do  they  need? 
(2)  when  is  construction  to  begin?  (3) 
where  are  they,  and  who  Is  building  them? 

Ba-ed  on  the  Information  the  department 
has  submitted,  there  Is  no  reason  for  haste 
on  these  bills.  And  there  is  every  reason  for 
more  careful  deliberation,  because  these 
measures  will  have  a  profound  impact  upon 
the  public  lands  for  decades  to  come.  They 
will  affect  all  the  public  uses  of  the  land, 
from  grazing  to  watershed  protection,  and 
they  will  touch  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

We  need  to  consider  the  Impact  of  these 

bills  on  the  public  lands.  This  is  another 
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area  where  the  Informatlo) . 
The  committee  staff  told 
the   Interior  Department 
sponded    to    the    question! 
March   9   by  Senator   McCl  ure 
ment  has  made  no  effort  to 
facts  on  any  aspect  of  the 
of-way.  How  will  the  other 
fected  by  the  proposed  blU^? 
native    approaches    that 
conflict? 

There  are  three  ways  to 
tlon:   (1)   By  obtaining 
pie  in  the  agencies  who 
responsibility  of  admlnUtering 
of-way    laws,    (2)    from    i 
Impact  Statement,  which 
still  only  drafting  on  these 
from  citizens  who  have  < 
perlence   with    rlght-of 

We  urge  the  committee 
sources  of  information  an< 
hearings  when   the  new 
hand.   The   Senate   Interloi 
always  Insisted  on  getting 
reporting  on  any  major 
surely  a  time  to  pursue 
dedication. 
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The  Congress  has  had  th 
tailing  the  abuse  of  the 
Multiple  Use  Act,   the  rr.. 
laws,  the  Wilderness  Act — 
designed  to  assert  the 
of    Congress,    setting    llml 
Executive  Branch  can  do 
lands.    These    right-of-way 
Just  the  opposite,  giving  all 
Executive  Branch. 

That  is  the  last  thing  th( 
do,  especially  now  that  the 
is  arrogating  to  itself  so  r 
Congress  must  hold  onto 
and  use  it  wisely.  As  prat 
ists.  Friends  of  the  Earth 
special  interest  groups  cat 
influence  a  Secretary  of 
they  can  influence  the  C 

It  would  be  unwise  to 
of  the  Interior  a  blank 

lands.  If  Interpreted  as 

limit  was,  these  bills  could 
gest  land-grab  In  our 

Rather   than   give   all 
Secretary,    let    us    examine 
needed.  The  existing  limit 
pipelines,  200  feet  for  ri 
canals,  and  400  feet  for 
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enough?    We    do    not    del 
limits,  but  we  suggest  that 
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POTENTIAL    EXPLOl  TATION 


These  measures  give  the 
pUcaut  a  crucial  advantage 
public  Interest.  Under  S.  IC  81 
a  permit  for  a  right-of-wi  y 
without  any  requirement  ol 
or  legal   notice  of  any   kli  d 
negotiations  can  be  carried 
applicant  and   the  governt  lent 
land  users  being  left  compl  Jtely 
until  the  bulldozers  arrive 
ment  by  smoke-filled  room 
It  is  a  procedure  that  len(^ 
by  those  who  aim  to  make 
the  public  lands. 

The  exploiters  are  Ingentfjus 
loophole  In  the  land  laws 
Ing  control  of  public  land ! 
them  a  new  opening,  as 
do. 
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The  Interior  Department  has 
tlon  that  should  be  considered 
ther  hearings  are  needed,  bo;h 
ton  and  in  the  regions  most  afTected 
facts  to  light.  Then   It  will 
design  legislation  that  will 
with  the  least  Impact  on  ■ 

We  also  urge  that  hearing  1 
Alaska   pipeline    questions 
soon  as  possible.  We  look  forward 
Ing  at  that  time. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTIO  »I 

NO  HAZARDS  FOR  AM!  SRICAN 
DIERS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  which  appeared  in  Catholic 
News  has  again  raised  the  i  irgument  that 
Senate  ratification  of  the  ( Jenocide  Con- 
vention would  imperil  Ami  srican  soldiers 
in  time  of  war  by  subjectin  s  them  to  trial 
for  genocide.  The  writer  pf  this  article 
further  states  that: 


aii 


If  the  American  soldiers 
Vietnam  can  be  discredited 
as  they  apparently  could  und^r 
Convention,  the  granting  of 
nam  draft  evaders  might  be 
table  to  the  public. 
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Mr.   President,   these   „^, 
entirely  without  foundation 

An  enemy  power  can  ._ 
lean  prisoner  of  war  with 
chooses  to  trump  up.  The 
vention  in  no  way  alters 
of  our  POW's  in  North   . 
had  the  option  of  concoctir  g 
of  lies  as  pretext  for  trying 
soldiers.  Their  refusal  to 
provisions   of   the   Genevii 
makes  it  perfectly  clear 
niceties  as  American 
Genocide  Treaty  would  haX'e 
feet  on  their  treatment  of 
We  have  heard  the  stories 
ment  and  torture  of  our 
were  captured  by  the  North 
These  incidents  took 
fact  that  we  have  not 
Genocide  Convention. 

Would  ratification  of  . 
made  their  situation  a  wor* 
ly  think  so. 
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Genocide  Convention  woi^d 
nesty  more  palatable  for 
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ate  Foreign  Relations 
ly  stated,  incidents  such 
My  Lai,  however 
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destroy  the  group  as  a  „ 
Article  n  of  the  conventloi  i 
as  to  make  it,  in  fact, 
the  "intent"  element 
tain  a  charge  of  genocide 
one.  To  say  that  the  Unite|d 
into  Vietnam  with  the 
destroying  the  Vietnamesd 
people  constitutes  an 
derstanding  of  American 

Furthermore,  charges  of 
already  been  advanced 
diers  by  North  Vietnam 
within  the  United  States.  . 
foundation.  Ratification  of 
Convention  should  in  no 
ican  opinion  on  amnesty 
eiit  limits. 
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AN  INSPIRATING  SPEECH  BY  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN— CAPT.  JERE- 
MIAH   DENTON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  great  American  made  a  most  inspiring 
speech  in  my  State.  Capt.  Jeremiah  A. 
Denton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  a  returning  pris- 
oner of  war,  addressed  a  Founders'  Day 
audience  of  more  than  5,000  people  at 
Elon  College. 

Mr.  President,  this  patriot  on  this  oc- 
casion again  said  some  things  worthy  of 
note  by  every  American. 

As  evidenced  by  his  moving  remarks 
when  he  was  the  first  POW  to  step  from 
the  plane  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Cap- 
tain Denton's  gift  of  expression  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  dedication  to  God  and 
to  his  coimtry. 

He  was  a  prisoner  for  7  years  and  7 
months.  Pour  of  these  years  he  spent  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Through  all  these  years  of  suffering, 
Captain  Denton's  faith  never  faltered. 
"Prayer,"  he  said,  "is  the  firmest  anchor 
to  windward."  He  maintained  a  steadfast 
belief  in  God  and  an  unswerving  trust 
In  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  me  very  proud 
to  know  our  country  produces  men  of 
such  high  caliber  and  such  strong  moral 
standards  as  Captain  Denton.  Truly,  he 
and  his  fellow  POW's  personify  the  most 
desirable  traits  of  great  citizenship. 

They  now  belong  to  the  brotherhood 
that  binds  the  brave  of  this  earth.  And 
surely.  Captain  Denton,  by  his  expres- 
sions and  his  example,  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  an  even  more  august  assemblage — 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  by  Captain  Den- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bv  Capt.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  commemoration  of  the  found. 
Ing  of  Elon  College.  I  am  aware  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
chartered  Elon  College  in  March  1889  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  Christian  training  and  In- 
struction In  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  I 
am  also  aware  that  Elon  considers  Itself  pri- 
marily a  liberal  arts  college,  but  recognizes 
that  the  teaching  of  science  can  help  liberate 
students  In  their  thinking. 

Certainly  the  success  of  the  development 
of  liberal  thinking  here  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  you  chose  for  a  speaker  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— not  a  State  Governor — not  a  national 
vice  president,  not  a  prominent  editor — but 
an  ex-Jallblrd ! 

I  have  evidence  of  the  quality  of  this  in- 
stitution through  my  close  association  and 
friendship  with  two  of  Its  graduates:  Rear 
Admiral  Jim  Ferris  and  Commander  Red 
McDanlel,  two  of  our  Navy's  finest  officers. 
After  seven  years  separation  from  my  son, 
Jim,  I  am  pleased  with  the  obviously  favor- 
able Influence  this  college  has  exerted  on  his 
development.  He  seems  to  keep  himself  quite 
busy,  but  I  retain  hopes  he  will  find  the 
time  to  merit  graduation  this  May. 

So  I  am  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  Elon's 
purposes  nor  to  Its  products.  Let  me  offer  a 
few  rather  personal  remarks,  from  an  admit- 
tedly unusual  perspective,  but  remarks 
which  will  at  least  tend  to  express  a  great 
appreciation  for  those  who  work  and  sacri- 
fice to  preserve  and  to  proliferate  the  spirit 
of  morally  oriented  education.  Hopefully  my 
words  wUl  even  serve  to  stimulate  those  who 
are  studying  here. 


A  man  does  a  lot  of  thinking  during  seven 
years  and  seven  months  In  enemy  prisons  .  .  . 
particularly  when  more  than  four  of  those 
years  are  In  solitary  confinement  with  ex- 
treme pain  an  all  too  frequent  companion. 
In  solitude  and  without  books,  a  man  de- 
velops a  terrible  thirst  for  facts.  Mental  ex- 
ercise, in  terms  of  review  and  extrapolation 
of  previously  acquired  knowledge,  helps  the 
mind  escape  the  confines  of  tiny  cells.  Such 
escape  will  also  be  desirable  and  possible  In 
many  normal  life  situations  In  which  free- 
dom from  boring  environmental  conditions 
can  be  achieved  through  exhilarating  intel- 
lectual excursions. 

Students,  from  my  own  Intense  experiences, 
I  say  you  would  all  do  well  to  value  your 
present  opportunity  to  learn  philosophy,  the 
arts,  the  sciences;  to  learn  about  and,  more 
Importantly,  to  participate  In  sports  .  .  .  not 
just  for  the  sake  of  future  professional  ad- 
vantage or  to  fill  In  a  blank  on  a  social  check 
list  .  .  .  but  primarily  to  endow  yourself  with 
the  broadest  possible  scope  of  freedom  In 
which  to  experience  the  fullest  intellectual 
Joys  which  God  has  made  available  to  His 
noblest  creation — mankind. 

"But,  even  more  than  thinking  ...  a  man 
does  a  lot  of  praying  In  an  enemy  prison. 
Prayer,  even  more  than  sheer  thaught.  Is  the 
firmest  anchor  to  windward  ...  as  my  good 
friend  Major  Norm  McDanlel,  seated  there, 
so  well  knows.  Prayer  brings  the  prisoner  to 
God  who  cares  for  him  and  helps  him  to  do 
his  duty.  Unusually  Intense  prayer  may  also 
help  him  think  with  more  than  usual  clarity. 
I  like  to  believe  that  my  own  sense  of  values 
has  sharpened. 

For  example  ...  at  the  time  I  was  shot 
down  In  1965  ...  I  had  some  Ideas  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  society. 
Then  ...  as  now  ...  I  was  convinced  of  the 
glorious  validity  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  our  founding  fathers.  Then  ...  as  now  .  .  . 
did  I  believe  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  had  seen  an  ecumenical  move- 
ment begin  among  our  churches.  I've  been 
edified  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  this  move- 
ment has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  see  a 
deepened  sincerity  of  worshippers  in  church, 
and  Improved  racial  relations  .  .  .  though 
further  improvement  is  possible  and  neces- 
sary. 

In  '65  ...  I  could  see  the  awakening  of  the 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  pollution  to  our 
physical  environment.  Now  I  find  that  this 
has  become  a  major  national  concern  .  .  . 
and  our  young  people  are  In  the  forefront  of 
the  ecological  movement. 

Our  citizens  .  .  .  and  our  students  .  .  .  are 
increasingly  interested  in  political  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  They  are  searching  from 
broadened  perspectives  for  the  right  answers 
as  true  democracy  requires. 

The  spectacular  developments  in  science 
are  understandably  noticeable  .  .  .  and  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  tremendous  surge  In  the 
availability  of  refined  educational  aids  .  .  . 
such  as  a  planetarium  in  a  public  Junior  high 
school. 

But  then  ...  in  1965  ...  I  had  noticed  un- 
favorable trends  which  have  since  accelerated 
and  now  I  perceive  a  new  set  of  social  condi- 
tions, some  of  which  I  find  deeply  regrettable. 

Our  literature,  movies,  news  media,  popular 
music  and  other  cultural  manifestations 
sometimes  refiect  a  dangerous  pollution  of 
our  spiritual  environment  and,  for  a  large 
segment  of  our  population,  the  words,  "One 
Nation,  Under  God,"  seem  sadly  less  deserved 
than  previously. 

Too  many  of  us  no  longer  even  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  try  to  conform  to  the  basic  Ten 
Commandments  of  Almlghtly  God.  These 
commandments  are  thrown  back  In  His  face 
by  the  apparent  denial  of  their  application 
extant  in  so  much  of  oiu-  culture.  Man  seems 
to  have  developed  the  misconception  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  an  outmoded  set  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  Imposed  on  his  natu- 
ral desires.  What  arrogant  folly!  The  truth  Is 


that  God's  commandments  are  the  channels 
within  which  man  must  behave  not  only  for 
heavenly  reward  but  for  successful  coexist- 
ence as  a  species  on  this  earth. 

Fdr  example  .  .  .  sexual  promiscuity  may  be 
called  natural  In  that  it  is  natural  for  any 
male  animal  to  be  attracted  to  many  female 
animals.  But,  man  Is  more  than  an  animal. 
The  magnificent  pleasure  of  sex  is  God's  In- 
vention .  .  .  not  the  devU's.  Sex  It  should  have 
full  play  only  In  matrimony.  It  should  be  a 
Joyfully  recognized  but  carefully  restrained 
factor  In  courtship.  The  preservation  of  a 
marriage  Is  a  fragile  difficult  task;  for  mar- 
riages are  beset  by  many  distractions  ...  by 
the  monotonous  duties  of  housekeeping,  child 
rearing  and  breadwlnning  ...  by  partial 
clashes  of  personality;  by  inevitably  associ- 
ating the  marriage  partner  with  unpleasant 
obligations.  God  knows  not  only  that  sex  is 
the  natural  appetite  ensuring  procreation, 
but  that  the  exclusivity  sharing  of  sex  be- 
tween the  two  marriage  partners  can  natural- 
ly  compensate  for  the  forces  tending  to  break 
up  the  marriage.  Take  away  the  exclusivity 
of  sex  in  the  marital  bond  .  .  .  and  you  de- 
stroy the  cement  required  to  preserve  the 
bond.  Rear  a  youth  to  regard  unmarried  sex. 
ual  Intercourse  as  a  casual  act  and  you've 
reared  a  prospect  likely  to  contribute  to  rais- 
ing our  already  distressingly  high  divorce 
rate.  Destroy  respect  for  the  laws  of  God  per- 
tainlng  to  the  family  .  .  .  and  you  destroy 
the  family  .  .  .  which  Is  the  building  block 
of  the  Nation  . .  .  and  you  destroy  the  Nation. 

Sexual  permissiveness  ...  as  it  Is  so  mildly 
called  ...  Is  not  to  be  calmly  noted  as  an 
Interesting  phase  of  our  constantly  changing 
mores,  but  as  a  total  failure  of  man  to  be 
true  to  the  very  nature  of  his  species.  Too 
many  of  us  have  lost  our  orientation :  We  are 
men  .  .  .  higher  than  animals  .  .  .  and  sub- 
servient  to  God.  God's  laws  don't  fight  na. 
ture — they  are  nature,  and  man  must  be  true 
to  his  full  nature,  not  overly  distracted  by 
one  part  of  his  nature. 

Such  loss  of  orientation  has  come  to  na- 
tions before  .  .  .  always  with  disastrous  re- 
sults .  .  .  either  In  the  form  of  an  obviously 
divinely  Imposed  calamity  such  as  the  flood 
or  the  punishment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  natural  result 
such  as  the  fall  of  a  once  great  but  finally 
undisciplined   and   weakened  nation. 

Such  disorientation  and  weakening  usually 
follows  great  prosperity — too  much  wealth. 
Christ  said  It  Is  more  difficult  for  the  rich 
man  to  reach  Heaven  than  It  Is  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  An  old 
cliche  says,  "power  corrupts  .  .  .  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely."  This  tends  to  be 
true  In  both  a  personal  and  a  national  sense. 

Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  World  War  II  expression.  "There  are  no 
atheists  In  foxholes."  I  have  seen  that  men's 
active  faith  in  God  Increases  proportionately 
with  the  degree  to  which  man  Is  faced  with 
the  more  absolute  pressures  of  life  and  death. 

But  our  Nation,  like  ancient  Persia,  Greece 
and  Rome  which  have  fallen  before  us,  is  and 
has  been  a  rich  nation  with  most  of  Its  citi- 
zens recently  unbeset  by  such  vital  pressures. 
If  our  citizens  discount  subservience  to  God, 
they  will  also  discount  respect  for  other 
forms  of  authority,  national,  parental,  and 
civic.  There  seem  some  sickening  signs  even 
among  our  leader  class  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  dissent  is  disproportionately 
stressed  over  the  responsibility  to  respect  ap- 
proprlate  and  conscientious  authority.  And  I 
not  a  right  winger. 

Is  th  :tre  no  way  out?  I  think  there  is.  Some 
rich  and  powerful  men  retain  virtue.  I  be- 
lieve the  proper  use  of  intellect  and  con- 
science can  provide  the  substitute  for  the 
physical  pressure  which  ordinarily  provides 
the  moral  stimulus  men  require  to  achieve 
nobility  of  character.  If  enough  Americans 
thus  use  their  intellects  and  consciences,  this 
Nation  can  retain  her  strength,  share  and  In. 
crease  her  wealth,  and  expand  her  greatness. 

If  the  application  of  Intellect  and  con. 
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science  Is  the  solution  .  .  .  then  we  are  say- 
ing that  rellglovLs  oriented  education  Is  the 
most  crucially  needed  Influence  In  our  Na- 
tion today.  Thus  .  .  .  the  mission  of  Elon 
and  Its  students  Is  not  only  educational  .  .  . 
but  Is  the  roll-back  of  the  forces  of  evil  for 
the  preeervatlon  of  national  and  spiritual 
survival. 

Elon  produces  and  influences  leaders.  We 
need  national  leaders  who  have  both  good 
minds  and  a  full  consciousness  that  they 
have  souls.  In  my  opinion  we  have  had  such 
men  in  all  the  Presidents  In  oflice  during  my 
adult  life.  I  am  sure  we  have  such  a  P>resl- 
dent  now.  While  I  recognize  the  right  of  and 
need  for  dissent,  I  think  there  Is  room  for 
trust  In  bis  good  will  and  superior  perspec- 
tive, especially  In  the  poker  game  of  Inter- 
national affairs. 

We  need  citizens  who  recognize  that  there 
must  be  a  self-subordination  of  man  to 
Ood  ...  of  citizen  to  State.  Render  unto 
Caesar  what  Is  Caesar's  and  imto  God  what 
Is  God's.  Without  that  belief  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, nations  simply  cannot  survive.  A  cul- 
ture without  a  cult  Is  not  viable.  I  think 
Elon,  and  other  schools  similarly  dedicated, 
are  the  hope  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  not  presumed  to  speak  as  a  man 
clothed  in  righteousness.  I  do  not  smugly  re- 
gard myself  as  a  good  man.  But  I  am  a  man 
who  wants  to  be  good  . . .  who  wants  his  coun- 
try to  be  good.  I  am  a  man  who  cherishes 
the  value  of  this  college  .  .  .  who  regards  Its 
mission  as  urgent. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  exhort  those  here 
who  generally  agree  with  me  not  to  be  Intimi- 
dated Into  not  speaking  out  against  evil 
simply  becaxise  self -dedicated  evildoers  can 
Jibe  that  we  are  unqualified  to  speak  since 
we  ourselves  are  not  perfect.  The  determina- 
tion of  our  general  level  of  personal  behavior 
and  the  Inflnite  Issue  Involved  in  Divine 
Judgment  lies  not  in  the  distinction  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  behavior,  but  In  the 
difference  between  trying  and  not  trying  to 
be  good. 

I  heartily  Join  this  assemblage  In  saluting 
the  occasion  on  which  this  prestigious  insti- 
tution of  Christian  learning  was  founded. 
May  Ood  continue  to  grant  it  and  you  his 
blessings,  throitgb  continuing  to  bless 
America. 


MILITARY  WASTE  ABROAD  VER- 
SUS BUDGET  CUTS  AT  HOME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  anyone 
doubted  the  mistaken  priorities  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  that  doubt  should  be  erased  by  an 
article  that  appeared  Simday,  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "On  Free- 
dom's Frontier:  Boredom,  Babes  and 
Booze,"  by  Don  Oberdorfer. 

Almost  20  years  after  the  end  of  the 
conflict  in  Korea,  we  still  have  rougMy 
40,000  men  stationed  on  that  foreign 
soil.  We  spend  almost  $1  bilhon  a  year 
maintaining  this  elaborate  "trip  wire." 
Over  one-half  billion  dollars  goes  for 
military  spending,  with  approximately 
$200  million  for  economic  assistance, 
and  $155  million  for  military  assistance. 

If  indeed  any  trip  wire  is  needed  in 
tliis  area  to  prevent  renewed  warfare, 
certainly  a  much  cheaper  approach 
could  be  found.  Yet  we  are  still  building 
barracks  that  are  designed  for  20-30 
year  life  periods.  Certainly  our  relations 
with  Communist  China  are  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  maintaining  peace 
in  Asia.  The  presence  of  sizable  troops 
in  Korea,  far  from  calming  the  atmos- 
phere, provides  a  potential  threat  to  the 
other  side.  A  much  lower  force  level 
with  accompanying  reductions  in  expen- 
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Shuler  of  Lawton, 
not  yet  test-fired 
Korea — "get  'em 
e  'em  pop  off  a 
planted  the  poles 
apart — they  have 
usually  do  clean- 


up detail   in-  the  camp  bu  t  today  Is  sprmg 


cleaning  day — the  GIs  are 

up    around    the    barracks 

done,"  the  sergeant  annou^ices,  "we've  done 

the  job  for  the  day." 

Thus  another  day  begins 
Korea,  nearly  20  years  af  :er  the  arnustice 
which  ended  the  Korean  Wi  x.  In  the  Interim, 
American  forces  have  goni  Into  battle  and 
have  been  withdrawn  fro  n  Indochina,  an 
American  President  has  fl(  wn  to  Peking  to 
establish  friendly  relations 
North  Korean  negotiators  h  »ve  traveled  down 
the  highways  near  AmerU  sin  encampments 
en  route  to  conferences,  d  nner  parties  and 
sight-seeing  tours  In  the  S<  uth  Korean  capl 
tal  of  Seoul 

Close  to  half  of  the  rougbly  40,000  Amerl 

can  troops  serving  In  South  Korea  today  were 

not  yet  born  when  the  tn  ,ce  was  signed  in 

July    of    1953,    and    most   (f    the   rest    were 

generation    of 


only    toddlers.    This    secoi  d 


the  shootmg  war 

and  official  brlef- 

f|om  their  fathers 


Americans  in  Korea  knows 
only  from  the  history  boolu 
ings  and,  In  some  cases 
and  uncles  who  were  thA-e.  Many  of  the 
present-day  GIs  have  dlfflcu  ty  understanding 
the  purpose  of  their  servl  ;e  in  this  nearly 
forgotten  outpost  so  far  fr  )m  the  homeland 
and  the  predominant  national  concerns  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

For  footloose  and  unmairled  GIs  off-duty 
lives  are  made  bearable  i  y  cheap  whiskey 
and  Korean  women — out  of  the  13,000  Ameri- 
can men  of  the  2d  Infantr;  Division,  a  total 
of  11,600  cases  of  venereal 
ported  In  1972— but  many 
full  of  boredom  and  frustiatlon.  'There  are 
too  many  men  and  too  ll^le  to  do.  Two  or 
three  people  are  assigned 
could  easily  do,"  said  an  ^nlisted  man  sta- 
tioned at  the  Seoul  head(  ;uarters,  an  atti- 
tude which  was  typical 
encountered.  "What  do  we 
drunk  and  play  with  whore  s, 
sion  trooper.  A  driver  In 
quarters  unit  said,  "W?  get 
tenance,  wc  get  in  our 
nothing." 


A    PERMANENT   CONS  TABULABT 

According  to  the  Pentaj  on 


keep   and  operatmg  costs 
Korea  was  $584  million  in 
latest  period  for  which 
This  is  a  larger  sum  than 
n»ent  spent  for  all  its 
the  world  during  the  same 
the  total  sum  spent  durlni ; 
federal  government  for  ru 


same   purpose 


article   be 


ion,  the  ai-ticle 


ditures,   will   serve  the 

while  saving  considerabli  sums  of  money 

and  providing  less  aggravation  to  Asian 

nations. 

I    ask    Mr.    Oberdorlfcr's 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
On  Freedom's  Frontiers  b4redoMj  Babes  and 

BOOZE 

(By  Don  Oberdl>rfer) 

Camp  Stanley,  South  K  jrea. — There  is  a 
chlU  in  the  air  In  the  mo 
of  smoke  are  rising  from 
huts  beyond  the  barbed  v»ire  fenceline,  and 
the  young  men  of  Headqu  irters  Battery,  2d 
Division  Artillery,  having  fi  nlshed  their  sau- 
sage and  eggs  on  this  Satut  lay  mornmg,  line 
up  in  formation  on  the  ifirking  lot  beside 
the  chow  hall. 

"We  got  quite  a  few  things  to  do  today, 
and  if  we  get  crack  mg  we  d^n  do  It  all  before 
noon,"  barks  1st  Sgt.  Alvln 
Okla.  Two  new  men  have 
their  rifles  since  coming  t< 
out   to   the  range  and   ha' 
couple  rounds."  Somebody 
for  the  laundry  line  too  far 
to  be  moved.  Hired  Koreans 


ordered  to  spruce 
"If   we  get   that 


for  VS.  troops  In 


many  others  I 
do?  Well,  we  get 
said  a  2d  Divi- 
a  division  head- 
up,  we  pull  main- 
vehicles    and    do 


the  pay,  up- 

of  U.S.  forces  In 

a  >cal  year  1972,  the 

flgfres  are  available. 

he  State  Depart - 

operations  throughout 

>eriod,  more  than 

the  year  by  the 

1  development  in 


the  United  States,  and  mort  than  the  sum 
spent  by  the  federal  govemn  ent  for  Its  pro- 
grams of  vocational  educatloi  i,  in  addition  to 
direct  military  spending,  S(  uth  Korea  re- 
ceived $192  million  in  U.S.  e<  onomlcs  assist- 
ance In  the  same  period — bringing  the  cost 
for  the  year  to  nearly  $1  bllllo  i. 

Despite  the  swiftly  changlag  Asian  scene 
and  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  of  limited  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement,  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  large  U.S.  constabulary  here  will 
soon  be  substantially  reduced  or  withdrawn, 
and  Indeed  there  Is  every  Inlicatlon  to  the 
contrary.  Secretary  of  Defensi  i  EUlot  L.  Rich- 
ardson said  March  30  that  th  b  United  States 
wiU  keep  virtually  all  of  its  forces  la  South 
Korean  for  at  least  another  >ear,  and  other 
Defense  officials  have  said  th(  re  Is  no  plan  to 
make  cuts  through  at  least   rune  of  1074. 

The  principal  function  oi  the  American 
troops  here  today  is  to  provide  a  "tripwire" 
guaranteeing  nearly  automat  Ic  U.S.  military 
Involvement  m  any  restunptli  in  of  the  war  in 
Korea.  Beyond  this  function  o '.  being  immedi- 
ately engaged  and  perhaps  ov  srrun  In  case  of 
attack  from  the  North,  the  U.S.  forces  are 
far  less  Important  to  the  actual  defense  of 
South  Korea  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  38th  Parallel  truce  lin  b  of  this  often- 
embattled  peninsula  Is  the  di'  Idlng  pomt  be- 
tween the  tough,  well-train  >d  400.000-man 
armed  force  of  the  Democra  ;lc  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  (North  Korea  i  and  the  tough 
well-trained  600,000-man  armed  force  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea).  At  the 
DMZ  itself  the  South  Korean  military  main- 
tains eight  divisions  and  a  W  arlne  brigade — 
about  145,000  men.  The  Unit  id  States  main- 
tains one  reinforced  compi  ny — aljout  200 
men. 

The  U.S.  ground  combat  torce  In  South 
Korea  Is  the  2d  Infantry  Dli  Islon,  made  up 
of  13,000  Americans  plus  2,000  attached 
Koreans.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  In  reserve 
positions  north  of  Seoul.  Pui  ther  south  is  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  contingent  of  8,300  men — 
about  one-third  the  size  of  th  e  South  Korean 
air  force.  Just  outside  Seoul  is  a  U.S.  head- 
quarters garrison  of  about  6,0  X)  men.  Includ- 
ing 11  generals,  in  mostly  adr  Unistrative  and 
support  Jobs.  The  U.S.  Logls  ical  Command, 
with  another  6,100  men,  has  1  ts  headquarters 
still  further  south,  at  Taegu.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  American  "tripwire"  Is  wi  apped  In  a  very 
heavy  covering  of  admlnlsti  itlve,  logistical 
and  other  noncombat  elemen  s. 

This  American  constabulary  has  estab- 
lished Itself  on  a  seemingly  i^rmanent  basis 
in  many  expensive  and  pefmanent  build- 
ings and  other  facilities,  anf  it  is  building 
more  all  the  time.  Concrete  blbck  and  mason- 
ry barracks,  golf  courses,  bowling  alleys. 
swimming  pools,  theaters  at  id  even  a  mess 
hall  with  a  brass-and-crystal  chandelier,  in- 
direct lighting,  stereo  and  a  waterfaU  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  bunkers,  t<!nts  and  flimsy 
quonsets  which  made  up  th«  base  structure 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Korea  20  y<«xs  aso. 

In  the  past  15  years,  some  1 326  million  has 
been  spent  by  the  U.S.  Cor]  is  of  Engineers 
on  military  construction  projects  In  Korea. 
New  barracks  stiU  going  up  u-e  designed  to 
last  for  20  to  30  years.  Lat(  last  year  the 
U.S.  command  signed  a  cor  tract  with  the 
joint  U.S.-Korean  firm  of  Frmco-Sampoong 
for  high-rise  buildings  and  suburbia-type 
ranch-style  rental  housing  lor  military  de- 
pendent families  near  Seoul  md  Taegu.  The 
contract  guarantees  that  thd  United  States 
will  keep  the  housmg  occupl  id  until  1983. 

It  is  clear  that  both  the  Korean  govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  command  ers  are  content 
have  a  large  American  force  tiere  for  a  long, 
long  time — ^but  the  enlisted  men  who  make 
up  most  of  the  force  are  dlsi  layed  and  even 
disgusted  at  the  time-killing,  nake-work  Jobs 
and  lack  of  purpose  which  a  sem  to  pervade 
so  many  of  their  lives. 

From  the  Korean  governr  lent's  point  of 
view,  the  presence  of  40,000  I  .merlcan  troops 
brings  additional  security  and  a  large  ad- 
ditional source  of  U.S.  d  >llar  spending. 
American   military    comman  lers   see   Korea 
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as  a  good  training  area  with  many  slots  for 
high-ranking  officers,  and  a  good  assign- 
ment to  have  on  one's  career  record,  par- 
ticularly now  that  American  forces  are  out  of 
Vietnam. 

At  U.S.  bases  In  Korea  today,  hired  Ko- 
reans make  the  beds,  do  the  laundry  and 
Icitchen  police,  perform  most  of  the  guard 
duty  and  groundskeeplng  chores.  For  an 
extra  10  cents  a  meal,  GIs  in  some  mess  halls 
can  have  their  food  served  by  Korean  wait- 
resses Instead  of  taking  their  plates  and 
trays  through  the  serving  line.  One  Air  Force 
unit  at  Osan  has  made  room  in  Its  barracks 
for  a  cocktail  bar  with  female  bartenders 
mixing  OI  drinks  day  and  night.  All  this 
hired  help  makes  life  far  simpler  and  easier 
than  in  earlier  days.  But  It  also  gives  the 
GIs  fewer  Jobs  to  do  and  thus  Increases 
their  feeling  of  uselessness. 

a  great  symbol 

The  reality  of  U.S.  military  life  in  Korea 
today  seems  far  removed  from  the  lofty 
generalizations  of  Americans  and  Korean 
leaders  about  the  reasons  for  maintaining 
such  a  large  and  expensive  American  con- 
stabulary force. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  a  group  of  civic  as- 
sociations In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Defense 
Secretary  Richardson  declared  that  "We  must 
be  prepared  to  continue  to  maintain  a  pres- 
ence [In  Korea]  both  as  an  earnest  signal 
of  our  Intent  to  defend  a  staunch  ally  and 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  U.S.  [military  assist- 
ance] program  to  modernize  the  Korean 
forces  will  continue." 

In  talks  with  reporters,  Richardson  sug- 
gested that  this  40,000-man  "signal"  and 
military  assistance .  "guarantee"  was  also 
Deeded  in  Korea  to  ease  fears  by  China  that 
a  quick  American  pullout  might  encourage 
bolder  Soviet  moves  In  the  area.  Paradoxically, 
China  committed  wave  after  wave  and  di- 
vision after  division  of  well-armed  troops — 
and  lost  an  estimated  200,000  dead — on  the 
Communist  side  of  the  Korean  War.  China 
continues  to  be  a  major  sponsor  of  the  North 
Korean  regime,  and  last  year  for  the  first 
time  provided  more  military  assistance  to 
North  Korea  than  did  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  esti- 
mates. 

As  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  continued  and 
South  Korea  continued  to  furnish  two  divi- 
sions of  combat  troops  there  at  U.S.  urging, 
it  would  have  been  politically  quite  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  combat 
force  It  has  been  keeping  in  South  Korea. 
The  ROK  Involvement  In  Indochina — which 
earned  South  Korea  about  $1  billion  of  for- 
eign exchange  from  various  American  sub- 
sidies, purchases  and  arrangements,  and  cost 
It  3,807  men  killed  in  action — created  con- 
siderable official  gratitude  in  Washington  and 
shored  up  the  U.S.  moral  obligation  to  the 
Seoul  regime.  Now  that  the  Korean  forces, 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
brought  home  from  Indochina,  Washington 
would  appear  to  have  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. But  the  gratitude  for  Korean  manpower 
In  Vietnam  remains  an  Important  if  usually 
unspoken  factor  behind  the  American  troop 
commitment  here. 

In  his  office  in  a  high-rise  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  Seoul  overlooking  U.S.  military 
headquarters  across  the  street.  South  Korean 
Minister  of  Defense  Yu  Jae  Hung  said  U.S. 
ground  troops  continue  to  be  needed  here  as 
"a  great  symbol  to  prevent  war  from  break- 
ing out."  Yu  said  the  presence  of  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  was  "tangible  evidence"  of 
the  American  commitment  under  the  1964 
U.S.-ROK  security  treaty.  In  its  language, 
the  treaty  obligates  the  United  States  to  con- 
sult with  South  Korea  and  act  "in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes"  in 
case  of  armed  attack.  However,  a  variety  of 
high-level  official  statements  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  U.S.  men  who  doubtless  would  be 
killed  in  any  serious  attack  give  asurance  of 
instant  and  massive  American  Involvement. 

Asked  If  this  "tripwire"  of  American  forces 


needs  to  be  so  big  and  so  expensive,  the  de- 
fense minister  referred  to  the  current  talks 
between  the  Korean  Communist  regime  in 
the  North  and  the  anti-Communist  regime  in 
the  South  and  said,  "At  this  moment,  it  is 
better  not  to  make  any  change."  Yu  said  this 
type  of  negotiation  may  take  Ave  or  ten 
years  at  best.  He  would  not  say  at  what 
point  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  or  with- 
draw the  American  ground  force. 

In  1971  the  United  States  reduced  its 
ground  troops  in  Korea  by  20,000  men.  South 
Korea  protests  were  much  diminished  by  the 
simultaneoiu  U.S.  promises  to  furnish  $1.5 
billion  In  military  assistance  over  five 
years  for  modernization  of  the  ROK  arm- 
ed forces.  Congressional  appropriations  have 
fallen  behind:  Only  40  per  cent  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  billions  has  been  voted  rather  than 
60  per  cent  as  scheduled  by  now,  according 
to  Yu.  The  South  Koreans  are  likely  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  should  the  United  States 
seek  to  brmg  out  more  of  its  GIs. 

Beyond  the  ground  troops  commitment, 
the  defense  mtalster  maintained  that  the 
North  Korean  air  force  is  twice  as  strong  as 
South  Korea's — and  that  American  alrpower 
in  South  Korea  Is  essential  to  "make  the 
balance."  U.S.  militfiry  estimates  credit 
North  Korea  with  more  than  500  Jet  fighters, 
mostly  obsolescent  Mlg-15  and  Mlg-17 
models.  It  Is  report  that  late  last  year  the 
Soviet  Union  began  supplying  a  number  of 
more  modern  Mig-21  fighters  of  the  "Fish- 
bed"  variety — the  Soviet  export  model  for 
its  allies.  The  South  Korean  air  force  has 
about  200  Jet  fighters,  including  obsolescent 
models  as  well  as  F-4  Phantom  Jets  capable 
of  deep-penetration  offensive  operations. 

The  United  States  has  about  90  tactical 
and  support  aircraft  assigned  to  Korea. 
Three  squadrons  of  F-4Ds — a  total  of  64 
aircraft — make  up  the  combat  offensive  ele- 
ment of  the  8,300-man  U.S.  Air  Force  con- 
tingent. A  visit  to  one  of  the  three  squadrons 
revealed  that  of  Its  18  Jet  fighters,  eight  were 
assigned  to  practice  missions  that  day — four 
for  one  hour.  40  minutes  each,  and  foxir  for 
two  hours,  50  minutes  each.  The  officer  in 
charge  explained  that  the  flying  schedule  was 
designed  to  give  each  filer  his  required  16 
hours  per  month  of  flying  time,  and  very  lit- 
tle Is  flown  beyond  that. 

No  one  says  so  officially  for  policy  reasons, 
but  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons — ^primarily  delivered  by  Ser- 
geant or  Honest  John  missiles  or  by  eight- 
inch  howitzers — make  up  an  important  part 
of  the  American  "deterrent"  in  South 
Korea.  A  nuclear  first  aid  center  at  Osan  Air 
Base  and  a  "special  ammunition  branch" 
of  the  Army's  logistical  conmiand  appear  to 
bear  out  the  general  belief. 

"freedom's  frontier" 

For  nearly  20  years.  U.S.  troops  arriving 
for  duty  in  Korea  have  been  told  that  they 
are  on  "freedom's  Frontier"  and  make  up 
"part  of  the  forces  that  stand  guard  on  the 
rim  of  freedom,  keeping  in  check  the  tide  of 
communism  in  Asia"  (to  quote  official 
orientation  bulletins) .  The  "freedom"  idea 
is  not  much  emphasized  since  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea  sent  his 
tanks  and  troops  into  the  streets  last  October 
to  sweep  away  constitutional  government 
and  establish  a  new,  highly  centralized  re- 
gime which  permits  virtually  no  effective 
political  opposition. 

The  senior  American  commander  In  Korea, 
Gen.  Donald  V.  Bennett,  is  also  chief  of 
what  remains  of  the  old  United  Nation's 
command  (now  limited  in  practical  terms 
to  Americans  and  South  Koreans).  In  his 
U.N.  role  he  and  his  staff  theoretically  have 
command  of  Korean  forces  in  case  of  at- 
tack— though  the  Increasing  Independence 
of  the  ROK  military  casts  doubt  on  what 
actually  would  happen.  In  an  interview 
last  November  Bennett  suggested  that 
American  military  forces  remain  on  duty  In 
Korea  in  large  measure  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  Japan,  which   Is  important  to  the 

United  States  economically  and  politically 


The  Japanese  traditionally  have  been  alert 
to  danger  from  the  Korean  peninsula  in- 
vasion route,  and  they  remain  so  today — but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  willing  to  lift  a 
finger  of  their  own  to  supply  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  South  Korean  defense. 

The  U.S.  general  with  the  only  ground 
combat  command  here  today,  MaJ.  Gen.  Jef- 
frey Smith  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  said 
in  an  interview  that  "our  mission  Is  to  be 
ready  to  do  anything  our  country  wants.  .  . 
We  are  part  of  the  post-Vietnam  base  struc- 
ture." Because  armed  "Incidents"  in  the  DMZ 
have  steadily  dropped  off  from  542  in  1968 
to  only  one  last  year  and  another  one  so  far 
this  year.  Smith  has  reduced  considerably 
the  previous  emphasis  on  the  "threat"  of 
North  Korean  bayonets. 

To  continue  to  be  ready  for  action.  Smith 
requires  all  combat  units  of  his  division  to 
leave  their  masonry  or  quonset  barracks, 
swimming  pools,  gymnasiums  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  spend  at  least  three  days  a  month 
on  field  maneuvers.  Some  of  the  units — 
including  those  of  division  artillery — have 
been  spending  considerably  more  time  than 
that  in  field  training. 

When  they  are  not  In  the  field  on  training 
exercises  or  In  the  well-developed  bar-and- 
bordello  cities  which  have  grown  up  outside 
their  fence-lines,  a  very  few  of  the  2d  Divi- 
sion troops — about  60  a  month — ^take  the 
time  to  look  around  the  division's  museum 
at  Camp  Casey.  Relics  are  on  display  there 
from  the  fighting  war  a  generation  ago,  in- 
cluding 10  campaign  ribbons  which  the  divi- 
sion earned  in  combat  and  the  record  of 
4,376  2d  Division  men  who  were  killed  in 
action — a  considerable  portion  of  the  total 
of  33,000  Americans  killed  in  action  in  Korea 
in  1950-53. 

Musty  photographs  of  the  combat-weary 
doiighboys  with  dented  steel  helmets,  of 
masses  of  civilian  refugees  and  of  the  dead 
and  dying  are  reminiscent  of  the  Just-com- 
pleted agonies  of  Indochina,  but  they  seem 
light-years  away  from  GI  life  in  Korea  in 
the  1970s.  Nevertheless,  the  flag  of  the  2d 
Division  is  still  flying  between  the  Korean 
hills  and  the  rice  paddies,  the  top  sergeants 
are  still  ordering  up  work  details  in  the 
early  morning  and,  after  20  years  on  duty, 
the  U.S.  military  forces  in  Korea  still  retain 
a  foothold  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  a 
tripwire  to  bring  massive  American  power 
back. 


TOWARD  A  BARRIER-FREE 
ENVIRONMENT  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  by  now  well  aware,  the  sub- 
ject of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  is  one  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  S.  1105,  the  antienvironmental  bar- 
riers bill.  I  am  also  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  extension  or  renovation  of 
the  Capitol  Building  imtil  the  entire 
Capitol  Hill  complex  is  free  of  architec- 
tural barriers. 

As  an  advocate  of  a  barrier-free  en- 
vironment for  the  handicapped  and  el- 
derly, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
from  a  State  where  the  movement  to  re- 
move architectural  barriers  is  already 
well  imderway.  Illinois  is  a  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  programs  aimed  at 
creating  a  barrier-free  environment,  and 
I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  my  home 
State  have  shown  such  initiative  m  this 
field.  I  would  nice  to  point  out  particularly 
the  endeavors  in  the  cities  of  Chicago 
and  Champaign. 

Last  December,  Chicago  hosted  a  major 
conference  to  study  the  problems  of 
eliminating  architectural  barriers.  "Ac- 
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cess  Chicago:  Toward  a  Barrier  Free  Eln- 
vironment"  provided  a  valuable  forum 
for  professionals  concerned  with  Improv- 
ing the  urban  environment  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  activities  of 
Access  Chicago  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Chicago  Puntrc  Works  Moving  Toward  a 
Barrifr-Frke  Environment 

Demographers  tell  us  we're  ia  the  midst 
of  a  youthful  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation  is  young,  energetic  and  mobUe.  In 
fact,  today  one  half  of  the  country  is  vinder 
the  age  of  30. 

WhUe  the  spirit  of  the  nation  may  be 
young  and  energetic,  the  mobility  of  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  Is  Inconvenienced  or 
prohibited  by  transportation  barriers  Iron- 
ically these  44  million  elderly  and  handi- 
capped rely  most  heavUy  on  public  trans- 
portation— a  system  that  aU  too  often 
Inadvertently  excludes  them. 

Public  transportation  In  small  towns  and 
large  urban  centers  have  been  designed  for 
the  hypothetical  average  person.  The  average 
person  Is  the  one  who  never  breaks  a  leg, 
never  tires  or  becomes  pregnant,  does  not 
worry  about  heart  and  lung  ailments,  is  not 
chronically  handicapped  and  wUl  never  get 
old.  This  Is  why  as  cities  dig  deep  Into  their 
pockets  and  deep  into  their  grounds  to  create 
new  public  transportation  faculties,  it  Is 
paramount  the  needs  of  Uie  elderly  and 
handicapped  be  met. 

For  20  milUon  Americans  65  years  or  older, 
public  transportation  Is  a  vital  link  to  their 
place  of  emploj-ment,  friends  and  recreation. 
Public  transportation  will  play  an  even  more 
significant  role  in  the  lire  of  the  23.5  mUlion 
elderly  In  1980. 

The  natural  process  of  aging  slows  the 
sensory  and  motor  capabilities  of  all  persons. 
Such  changes  make  quick  responses  more 
difficult,  necessitate  the  allowance  of  extra 
time  for  traveling  and  often  prohibit  the 
climbing  of  long  flights  of  stairs  or  high 
steps. 

The  problems  that  the  handicapped  face 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  elderly.  Thirty-six 
percent  of  the  chronically  handicapped  popu- 
lation, age  17  to  64.  are  employed.  According 
to  federal  studies  another  13  percent  would 
return  to  work  if  barriers  were  removed 
from  public  transportation  Limited  financial 
resource^  require  the  handicapped  and 
elderly  to  rely  on  public  transportation,  but 
at  the  same  time,  mass  transit  fares  can  be 
a  barrier  to  Its  use.  Plfty-nlne  percent  of  the 
handicapped  have  an  Income  of  less  than 
t3,000  a  year,  an  amount  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  elderly. 

TransporUiion  barriers  are  not  the  only 
barriers  the  elderly  and  handicapped  face. 
What  good  Is  It  if  the  elderly  can  get  to 
their  destination,  only  to  discover  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  a  building  prohibits  their 
eutrauce?  Architectural  barriers  in  public 
and  in  private  buildings  can  prohibit  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  from  entering. 
Sidewalks  without  ramps,  buildings  without 
wide  doors  and  grade  level  entry  or  wheel 
chair  rampe  and  the  lac'-  of  other  nece.ssary 
facilities  «ay,  "Iceep  ouf  to  Uie  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

ACCESS   CHICAGO 

The  BehablUUtion  Institute  of  Chicago.  In 
toujuncUon  with  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  the 
^Ulyor■3  Office  for  Senior  Cltlaens,  and  the 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  sponsored  a  one  day  conference.  De- 
cember 12.  1972.  to  confront  the  mobility 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
The  conference.  Aceeaa  Chicago:  Toward  a 
Barrier  Free  Environment  brought  together 
represeulattvea     fruai     goverument,     aocial 


service  agencies,  and  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. The  conference  be^an  with  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  th*  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped. The  panelists  T»ere  Commissioner 
MUton  Pikarsky,  Deparfcnent  of  PubUc 
Works;  Prances  M.  Carp,  I  hJD.  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Urban  and  Regl  )nal  Development, 
University  of  CalUornla;  H  wold  Wilson,  con- 
sultant to  plarmers  of  th  s  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  System,  San  Prai  icisco,  Calif  omla; 
Warren  Peterson  represe;  itlng  United  Air 
Lines;  and  John  B.  Kent,  former  project 
director  of  Special  Transpa  -tatlon  Svstem  for 
Lower  Nauqatuck  Valley.  O  >nnecticut. 

Tne  keynote  speaker  was  Alan  Boyd, 
former  Secretary  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  curroitly  President  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Oulf  I  aliroad.  Mr.  Boyd 
noted,  "Only  in  our  society  where  progress  is 
measiuTd  in  terms  of  persinal  mobility  and 
personal  possessions  are  ^  e  faced  with  the 
growing  gap  between  .  .  .  the  handicapped 
and  the  healthy.  It  is  thla  kind  of  dUparlty 
that  creates  an  awareness  of  injustice  and 
cries  for  corrective  action." 

In  the  afternoon  the  a  >0  conferees  par- 
ticipated in  four  worksho  is.  At  the  end  of 
the  conference  each  group  sroposed  methods 
for  eUminatlng  barriers  li  Chicago.  Two  of 
the  proposals  were  partlc  ilarly  significant. 
The  "Current  Legistatlon  Affecting  MobU- 
Ity -Limited'.',  workshop  ca]  led  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  non-partisan  a  ;encv  to  propose 
specific  amendments  to  tl  e  state  and  mu- 
nicipal legislative  bodies  aj  d  t  press  for  en- 
forcement of  present  laws,  rhe  workshop  en- 
titled. "Access  to  Public  Transportation" 
moderated  by  Joseph  W.  <  asserly.  Assistant 
City  Architect  of  the  Depi  rtment  of  Public 
Works,  proposed  the  creatio  n  of  a  short  range 
goal  to  eliminate  and  modify  existing  bar- 
riers, and  a  long  range  goi  J  to  arrive  at  an 
integrated  public  transpor  atlon  system  for 
young  and  old,  able-bodied  and  handicapped. 

During  the  Access  Chicrgo  panel  discus- 
sion. Commissioner  Pikan  ky  spoke  of  the 
role  the  Department  of  Pu  aiic  Works  would 
continue  to  play.  He  obasrved  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  and  the 
time  was  right  to  doubK  the  effort  that 
would  bring  a  barrier  fr«  environment  to 
Chicago. 

Commissioner  Pikarsky  told  the  partici- 
pants: 

From  the  viewpoint  of  :  he  mobility-lim- 
ited person,  there  are  thn  e  major  barriers 
which  prevent  ease  of  ae  :ess  to  a  trans- 
portaUon  system.  Initial  et  try  may  be  ham- 
pered by  stairs  or  narrow  doorways.  Navi- 
gation of  transfer  points  i  nay  be  an  intri- 
cate and  tiring  process  ii  there  are  more 
stairs  to  climb  and  long  d  istances  to  cover 
between  stations.  The  vehl  :le  itself  may  be 
Impossible  to  enter  becau  e  It  is  designed 
with  narrow  doors  and  als  es  or  high  steps. 

The  1970  Amendment  to  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  has  made  the  ac- 
cessibility of  mass  transpa  tatlon  systems  a 
national  policy.  The  amen  Iment  states: 

"It  Is  .  .  .  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  elderly  and  han  licapped  persons 
have  the  same  right  as  other  person  to 
utilize  mass  transportatlc  n  facilities  and 
services:  that  special  effortg  shall  be  made  in 
the  planning  and  design  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services  so  the  avallabU- 
Ity  to  elderly  and  handlci  pped  persons  of 
mass  transportation  which  they  can  effec- 
tively utilize  will  be  assu  ed;  and  Federal 
programs  offering  asslstanc  5  in  the  field  of 
mass  transportation  .shouli  1  contain  provi- 
sions Implementing  this  po  icy." 

The  Impact  of  federal  Icgl  ilatlon  Is  limited 
to  projects  which  Involve  f  deral  funds.  Lo- 
cal governments  must  thei  iselves  establish 
effective  planning  mechaii  snis  to  provide 
mobility  for  their  citizens. 

The  City  of  Cliicago  haa  taken  that  Ini- 
tiative, and  is  attempting  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  make  11  i  transportaUon 
system  accessible  to  all  Its  c  tizens. 

Pedestrian  faculties,  incU  ding  stairs,  side- 
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walks,  and  passageways,  arj  the  most  com- 
mon yet  overlooked  elemente  of  mass  trans- 
portation. The  city  has  begun  the  ramping  of 
Its  curbs.  The  first  such  ramplngs  are  to  be 
on  Michigan  Avenue  and  Soiith  Water  Street 
In  the  area  of  mass  transli,  the  design  cri- 
teria for  the  Central  Area!  Rapid  Transit 
Project,  which  wUl  be  thei  new  Loop  and 
distributor  system,  are  beinrt  developed  with 
the  special  needs  of  the  agsd  and  disabled 
In  mind. 

Currently  the  design  Includes  continuous 
mezzanine  walkways,  escalaor  and  elevator 
services,  and  provisions  for  Jirect  basement 
connections  to  adjoining  pub  lie  and  commer- 
cial facilities.  •When  the  specific  details  of 
the  Central  Area  Rapid  Transit  Project  are 
develc^ed.  the  neecssary  fac  lltles  for  acces- 
sibility will  be  Incorporated. 

The  design  plan  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  proposed  ordinance 
"Faculties  for  the  Hanai(apped  AmenU- 
ments  to  the  Chicago  BuUt  Ing  Code."  The 
Department  of  Public  Worls  and  The  De- 
partment of  BuUdlngs  studl  sd  federal  legis- 
lation and  code  requirement  s  of  other  com- 
munltles  In  order  to  formulate  this  ordi- 
nance. This  proposal,  curreitly  before  the 
Architectural  Sub-Committee  of  the  City 
CouncU,  will  provide  the  htndicapped  with 
access  to  aU  new  or  remodeli  id  pubUc  buUd- 
ings. 

Providing  for  Increased  ace  issibUity  Is  sim- 
plified when  creating  new  transportaUou 
systems.  However,  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing system  is  a  more  difficu  t  task.  Chicago 
Is  attempting  to  allevlat<  the  problem 
through  a  long-range  remoieling  program 
which  includes  Improvemerts  in  stations 
trains,  buses,  and  Its  fare  sy:  tern.  Some  spe- 
cific improvements  are  the  a  Idltion  of  esca- 
lators to  stations,  acquiring  rapid  transit 
cars  which  are  accessible  to  t:  le  handicapped 
and  having  non-skid  flooring  in  the  new  CTA 
buses.  Also,  the  Chicago  Trinslt  Authority 
Board  voted,  on  October  30,  to  extend  its 
reduced  fare  program  for  Se  lior  Citizens  to 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  w  eek. 

The  major  difficulty  in  iiltiating  a  re- 
modeling program,  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
mobnity  limited.  Is  the  ac(iuisltlon  of  fi- 
nancial support.  This  dlfflnilty  is  com- 
pounded when  the  group  Is  c  onsidered  to  be 
a  smaU  portion  of  the  total  population  In 
reality,  the  mobUlty  limited  Is  not  a  small 
group  but  a  coalition  of  U  e  permanently 
disabled,  and  the  elderly. 

Although  It  would  be  IdeU  If  the  mass 
transportation  system  could  )e  made  totally 
accessible,  through  remodeli  ig  efforts;  this 
cannot  always  be  realized.  Financial  con- 
straints may  prohibit  the  development  of 
such  a  system.  The  physlca:  conditions  of 
some  existing  facilities  ms  y  not  permit 
the  desired  modifications.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  most  feasible  solution  may  be 
the  development  of  a  special  system  for  the 
mobUlty  limited.  Such  a  syi  tern  could  in- 
clude demand -responsive  setirlces  (where  a 
user  calls  a  central  office  aid  a  vehicle  U 
dispatched  to  his  home)  as  wi  U  as  scheduled 
operations.  Depending  on  th<  nature  of  the 
needs  of  the  user  population. .  L  work  program 
Is  being  developed  for  a  techi  leal  study  that 
will  identify  the  potental  size  of  the  market, 
the  demographic  and  soclo-(  couomlc  char- 
acteristics of  the  user,  and  the  nature  of 
transportation  barriers. 

Development  of  a  city-wide  special  .system 
is  costly  and  wUl  require  comprehensive 
planning.  To  be  effective,  tl  le  plans  must 
Include  an  extensive  public  relations  pro- 
gram and  the  active  partlclpi  tion  of  mobil- 
ity-limited groups.  The  systen  wUl  need  out- 
side funding  until  it  become  i  self-support- 
ing. 

The  goal  of  a  special  trans  )ortatlon  serv- 
ice is  to  provide  the  elderly  i  nd  the  handi- 
capped with  the  same  type  oi  mobility  that 
the  average  citizen  receives  :rom  the  pub- 
lic transportation  system.  The  planning 
mechanism  which  wlU  develop  the  service 
must  allow  for  both  freedom  of  lunovation 
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and  joint  cooperation.  To  achieve  this,  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  some  duplication  of 
effort  by  a  variety  of  governmental  agencies. 
This  wUl  allow  various  alternatives  for  ac- 
tion to  be  considered  before  plans  are  Imple- 
mented. 

Planning  cannot  be  effective  without  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the  user 
groups  who  wUl  be  affected  by  the  plans. 
Presently,  there  are  a  multitude  of  channels, 
both  public  and  private,  through  which  user 
groups  and  social  service  agencies  can  make 
inputs  into  the  planning  process. 

Locally,  these  include  participation  In  City 
CouncU  meetings  through  aldermen,  and 
direct  correspondence  to  the  appropriate  city 
offices.  Regionally,  aU  local  plans  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  regional  transporta- 
tion planning  board.  Finally,  on  the  federal 
level,  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, submitted  to  the  department  of 
transportation,  must  be  reviewed  at  public 
hearings  before  they  are  approved. 

User  groups  and  social  service  agencies 
can  privately  participate  in  planning  through 
studies  funded  by  foundations  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  These  studies  wlU  assist 
public  agencies  In  the  formulation  of  effec- 
tive plans.  Existing  facilities  are  inaccessible 
because  of  the  design  of  structures  and  ve- 
hicles. Remodeling  programs  are  limited  by 
physical  constraints  and  financial  consider- 
ations. Finally,  planning  for  special  systems 
is  a  detailed  and  sometimes  lengthy  process. 
The  City  of  Chicago  is  attempting  to  remove 
these  barriers.  It  would  be  irrational  for  any- 
one to  promise  miracles,  and  to  say  that  our 
system  will  soon  be  totally  accessible.  What 
we  can  say  is  that  the  City  has  long  been 
conscious  of  the  need  to  remove  these  bar- 
riers. Chicago  has  Implemented  many  im- 
provements, and  is  the  leading  Illinois 
public  agency  actively  progressing  toward 
the  objectives  of  accessibility.  Chicago  will 
continue  toward  the  goals  whereby  Chicago's 
buildings,  both  public  and  private  and 
Chicago's  transportation  systems  will  become 
fully  accessible  to  all  our  citizens. 

Illinoisans  are  doubly  fortunate  in 
having  more  than  one  urban  area  already 
making  a  concentrated  effort  toward  nn 
accessible  environment  for  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly.  Champaign,  HI.,  more 
thaui  any  other  city,  is  a  community  that 
has  tried  to  imderstand  the  specific  prob- 
lems or  arcliitectural  barriers  and  to 
make  progress  in  solving  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  on 
the  experiences  of  a  handicapped  resi- 
dent of  Champaign,  Mr.  Sam  Scott,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  19, 
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Even  in  "Heaven  for  Handicapped,"  There 

Are  Barriers  To  Overcome 

(By  Mary  KeUy) 

Springfield,  III. — Sam  Scott  puts  it  very 
bluntly.  "Living  in  Champaign  is  like  heaven 
for  a  handicapped  person — because  of  ac- 
cessibility to  most  things  in  the  community. 
I  can  do  things  here  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  15  years,"  says  the  31-year-old 
community  writer  for  WICD-TV. 

Scott  is  a  paraplegic — a  victim  of  a  pro- 
gressive muscular  disease  (Charcot's) — com- 
pletely wheelchair-bound  since  May,  1972. 
When  he  wsis  14,  he  was  a  fast  runner.  Then 
for  no  apparent  reason  he  would  stumble  and 
fall.  His  speed  slowed  down.  The  disease  be- 
gan to  take  over  his  body,  crippling  him  inch 
by  inch.  Now,  he  activates  his  electric  wheel- 
chair by  leaning  his  head  against  a  lever. 
Simple  things  that  go  unnoticed  by  most  peo- 
ple— curbs,  steps  In  and  out  of  buildings  or 
lack  of  elevators  within  them — are  barriers 
to  Scott. 

During  the  time  the  disease  was  taking 
over  his  body,  Sam  was  a  teacher.  His  last 
teaching  jobs  at  nearby  Glrard  concluded  In 


June,  1971.  The  next  11  months  were  the 
hard  ones — on  job,  and  the  gradual  loss  of 
usage  of  both  arms  and  legs  to  the  point  of 
total  paraplegic  status.  Thanks  to  public 
assistance  and  small  sums  earned  frt«n  por- 
traits  painted  with  a  toothbrush  held  be- 
tween his  teeth,  Sam  survived. 

Throiigh  the  division  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bUitation  and  his  own  initiative,  Sam  ob- 
tained his  television  writing  Job  and  re- 
located In  Champaign.  Armed  with  an  electric 
typewriter  and  a  rod  held  In  his  teeth.  Sam 
knocks  out  TV  copy.  It  Is  once  more  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  a  footbaU  game,  a  basketball 
game,  or  see  entertainment  offered  in  the 
variety  of  places  on  the  University  of  Illlnoi<! 
campus  that  are  geared  to  a  large  numl>er  of 
wheelchair  students.  There  are  even  special 
U.  of  I.  buses  that  serve  the  wheelchair  stu- 
dents— and  movement  about  the  campus 
conununlty  is  easy  because  of  ramps  at  side- 
walk crossings  on  streets  and  into  many 
buUdings. 

Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Illinois  is  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
physically  handicapped,  according  to  Harold 
V.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Laws  seeking  to  ease  architectural  barriers 
for  the  handicapped  have  been  in  existence 
1  Illinois  since  1965.  The  1965  law  required 
that  facilities  be  provided  for  the  handi- 
capped in  the  plans  of  specifications  of  cer- 
tain public  buUdlngs.  This  was  amended  in 
1967  to  include  aU  buUdings  of  public  ac- 
commodation. But  these  laws  lacked  enforce- 
ment powers,  and  progress  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  architectural  barriers  has  been 
slow.  The  constitution  of  1970  went  one  step 
further  than  the  laws — it  specifically  pro- 
hibited discrimination  of  any  kind  against 
the  handicapped. 

Despite  all  this,  even  the  public  school 
systems  have  been  slow  to  respond.  Virtually 
every  school  district  In  the  state  has  some 
educational  program  for  the  handlcapp>ed — 
but  not  necessarUy  in  the  same  faculties 
other  students  use.  Many  schools  continue  to 
remain  inaccessible  to  the  handicapped. 

Funds  are  available  to  any  public  school 
to  remodel  to  provide  accessibUity,  said  Dr. 
William  Desmond  Phillips,  director  of  the 
department  of  exceptional  chUdren  within 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  But  PhiUlps  said  few  schools 
have  requested  such  funds.  James  Travers, 
associate  director  of  the  section  on  handi- 
capped children,  said  nearly  100,000  mentally 
or  physically  handicapped  persons  remain 
unserved  by  the  educational  programs  of  the 
schools — by  1972  figures. 

Rep.  Arthur  A.  Teleser  (R-Chicago) ,  assist- 
ant majority  leader  of  the  House,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problem  of  spurring 
government  action  to  meet  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  mandates  concerning  struc- 
tural barriers.  Teleser  has  one  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, that  wotUd  require  the  Department  of 
General  Services  to  review  at  the  state  level 
all  building  permits  requested  for  buUdings 
of  public  accommodation  with  the  power  to 
deny  approval  If  they  lacked  accessibUity  to 
the  handicapped. 

Failure  of  the  department  to  administer 
the  act  would  bring  the  attorney  general's 
office  into  action,  with  the  power  to  obtain 
coiut  injunctions  to  halt  construction. 

Other  Items  in  Teleser's  legislative  package 
seek  to  (1)  stimulate  new  public  transpor- 
tation systems  equipped  with  lifts  for  the 
handicapped  by  allowing  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for  such 
systems;  (2)  make  it  an  unfair  employment 
practice  t/^  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
because  of  a  physical  or  mental  handicap: 
(3)  provide  for  the  Issuance  and  regulation 
of  the  international  access  symbol  Indicating 
those  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped, 
and  (4)  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  special 
license  tags  and  parking  privileges  for 
licensed  handicapped  drivers. 


Some  progress  has  been  made  in  construc- 
tion of  new  state  facilities,  such  as  rest  parks 
along  the  interstate  hlghwa3rs,  to  provide 
both  rest  room  and  telephone  access  to  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs  with  ramps  from  special 
parking  spaces  designated  for  the  handi- 
capped. Similar  changes  have  been  made 
around  the  state  capltol — with  new  ramps  In 
construction,  postings  of  signs  directing  to 
rest  rooms  or  telephones,  and  special  emer- 
gency evacuation  procedures  to  provide  for 
continued  operation  of  elevators  to  evacuate 
wheelchair  occupants. 

All  concerned  with  the  problems  recognize 
them  as  more  than  architectural  in  nature, 
however.  There  are  also  problems  of  public 
attitude. 

"A  Roper  Research  sampling  of  the  United 
States  a  couple  years  ago,"  said  Harold  Rus- 
sell, chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  "showed 
that  more  than  half  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try favored  segregating  the  handicapped — in 
institutions,  in  sheltered  workshops,  any- 
where as  long  as  it  was  not  at  the  next  work 
bench  or  at  the  house  next  door." 

Sam  Scott  knows  about  some  of  those 
barriers  and  has  strong  feelings  on  the  fight 
of  the  handicapped  citizens  against  discrim- 
ination. For  example,  he  says,  a  blind  person 
can  claim  a  double  exemption  on  his  Income 
tax,  whUe  other  handicapped  persons  may 
not.  The  reasoning  behind  this  law,  Scott  ex- 
plains, was  that  blind  persons  have  extra 
living  expenses  that  other  people  do  not  have. 
The  double  exemption  was  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing some  of  this  burden. 

Scott  points  to  his  own  case  as  an  example 
of  how  others  who  are  handicapped  could 
use  simUar  tax  relief.  Scott  has  to  hire  a 
person  to  dress  and  bathe  him,  prepare  his 
meals,  keep  his  living  quarters  clean  and 
perform  other  miscellaneous  chores.  He  also 
has  to  have  a  special  speaker-type  telephone 
which  costs  him  an  additional  $7.50  per 
month. 

Scott  is  pleased  that  he  has  better  mobUlty 
In  Champaign.  But  his  problems  stUl  are 
many — the  solutions  few,  costly  and  hard  to 
come  by. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems in  creating  an  accessible  environ- 
ment out  of  our  current  barrier-ridden 
environment  are  not  easily  solved.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  they  are  solv- 
able. Tlie  experiences  of  cities  like  Cham- 
paign and  Chicago  should  be  used  as 
guidelines  for  programs  in  other  lU'ban 
areas. 

Again.  I  would  Uke  to  express  my  pride 
in  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Champaign 
and  Chicago  to  eliminate  environmental 
barriers  and  I  urge  the  people  and  gov- 
ernments of  other  areas  across  the  Na- 
tion to  follow  the  fine  example  set  by 
these  Illinois  communities. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE 
TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  met  Februar>-  25  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  adopted  three  resolutions 
of  importance  to  education. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  res- 
olutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Wliereas.  more  than  50'"c  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  two-year  colleges  could  be 
eligible  for  the  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tvinity  Grants  provided  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972; 

Whereas,  the  community  and  Junior  col- 
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leges  now  serve  almost  50%  of  the  Blacks  en- 
rolled In  college  programs  and  serve  an  equal 
or  greater  percentage  of  the  Cblcanos; 

Whereas,  the  community  colleges  serve 
equally  the  students  pursuing  both  career 
and  traditional  studies: 

Whereas,  some  70%  of  the  students  at- 
tending the  community  colleges  come  from 
family  incomes  that  average  $10,000  or  less 
annually: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that,  on  be- 
hpli  of  the  nation's  two-year  colleges,  the 
Commission  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  asserts  vigorous  support  of 
the  Student  Financial  Assistance  Programs 
provided  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  and  commends  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  for  their  support  of  these 
programs. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  same  Com- 
mission urges  Congress  to  adopt  the  Presl- 
dents  requests  for  funding  the  Basic  Grants 
at  $622  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(to  aid  students  enrolling  in  the  coming 
academic  year)  and  $959  million  for  the  fol- 
lowing year:  and  further  urges  that  Con- 
gress, while  heeding  the  1972  Amendments 
and  the  requirement  that  existing  programs 
be  funded  first,  continue  the  funding  of 
these  programs  ixs  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
FY  1972  levels  to  ensure  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  student  aid  from  the  grant  to  the 
entitlement  base. 

Adopted  Feb.  25,  1973. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
1972  have  been  acclaimed  as  landmarlt  legis- 
lation in  fostering  democratization  of  post- 
secondary  education  by  assuring  access  for 
every  citizen: 

Whereas,  the  goals  of  the  career  education 
concept  charted  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion are  encompassed  in  the  Act  within 
Title  X: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  made  clear  its 
intent  to  foster  continuity  and  articulation 
of  the  diverse  educational  delivery  systems 
within  each  of  the  fifty  states: 

Whereas.  Title  X  would  bring  stronger 
planning  of  education  to  achieve  long-range 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  economy,  as  well 
as  to  harmonize  national  and  state  priorities: 

Whereas.  Title  X  would  assure  com- 
munity-oriented and  consumer-oriented 
post-secondary  education;  and 

Whereas,  Title  X  would  also  assure  com- 
prehensive post -secondary  education  within 
the  reach  of  citizens  regardless  of  residence: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Commission  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
urges  Congress  to  implement  Title  X  of  the 
Educational  Amendments  of  1972  by  appro- 
priating for  fiscal  year  1973  $15  million  for 
the  planning  functions  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  1202  Commissions:  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Governmental  Affairs.  AACJC,  calls 
for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  expedite 
appropriate  guidelines  and  regulations  to 
implement  Title  X,  so  that  states  can  begin 
immediate  preparation  for  the  better  utili- 
zation of  federal  support  to  colleges  and 
students. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  same  Com- 
mission aslcs  the  Congress  to  provide  at 
least  $100  million  in  FY  1974  support  for 
Title  X — $50  million  for  Part  A,  and  $50 
million  for  Part  B. 

Adopted  Feb.  25.  1973. 


Resolution 

Wliereas.  the  community  and  Junior  col- 
lege graduates  have  long  qualified  for  career 
entries  into  many  fields: 

Wliereas.  the  same  colleges  now  serve  one- 
third  of  the  Americans  pursuing  college 
studies: 

Whereas,  it  is  In  the  public  interest  that 


caret  rs 


the   students   trained   by 
encouraged  to  pursue 
In  the  same  way  the 
year  colleges  are  encouri 
careers; 

Now   therefore    be    it 
Commission  on 
American    Association    of 
Junior  Colleges  asks  both 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
and    establish    federal 
ards  that  make  two-year 
eligible  for  entry-level 
their  preparation  is 
way  four-year  and  highe: 
ognlzed  for  federal  Job 

Be  it  further  resolved 
mission   also   asks    the 
Service  Commission  to 
tive    Education    Programs 
agencies,    so    that    such 
much  open  to  twp-year  ci 
appropriate    service,    as 
enrolled  at  four-year 
ties. 

Adopted  Feb.  25, 1973. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr 
privilege  on  the 
to  be  a  guest  among  _ 
Washington  officials  an(  [ 
Scouting  at  a  special 
ception  in  the  Nation's 

The  ceremony,  held 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the 
stitution,  marked  the  . 
portrait  to  the  gallery  of 
try's  remarkable  womei 
woman  whose 
ago  is  still  helping  to  s 
millions  of  girls — Juliedte 
founder  of  Girl  ScouU 
States  of  America. 

What  made  It  an 
ble  occasion  for  my 
was  Che  presence  of  th« 
dent  of  Girl  Scouts. 
Leod  Ittmann,  of 
favorite    constituent 
friend,   and   the   p*- 
young  Girl  Scouts  r 
States  and  territories, 
are  part  of  the  largest 
ment  for  girls  in  the  woj-ld 
tion  that  helps  train 
girls  opportunities  for 
opportunities  to  develop 
resourcefulness. 

It  was  a  rewarding 
them  talk  about  the 
take  in  promoting 
lence,  their  involvemeit 
service,  and  their  deep 
sibility  to  themselves 
throughout  the  world 
worldwide  movement, 
coimtries  belonging  to 
elation  of  Girl  Guides 

Mrs.  Ittmann,  in  making 
tion  of  Juliette  Low's 
to   Mr.   Marvin   Sadik 
National  Portrait  Galle 
half  of  over  3  million 
the  land.  She  talked  alxiit 
creativity  in  an  era  w 
ing  automatically  shunted 
for  narrow,  confining 
girls'    horizons    to    be 
wanted  them  to  have 
pectations  for  themselves 
encouraged  to  have 
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it  was  my 
of  March  28 
distinguished 
friends  of  Girl 
ceremony  and  re- 
Capital. 

it  the  National 

Smithsonian  In- 

presentation  of  a 

one  of  our  coun- 

of  the  past — a 

61  years 
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of  the  United 


especially  pleasura- 
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national  presi- 

s.  William  Mc- 

who  is  a 

an    honored 

of   some   50 

epr^senting  all  our 

young  ladies 

.'oluntary  move- 

,  an  organiza- 

Uaders  by  giving 

lecision  making, 

elf-reliance  and 

ejtoerienee  to  hear 
a  ctive  roles  they 
environmental  excel- 
in  community 
fueling  of  respon- 
their  sisters 
irl  Scouts  is  a 
^  nth  91  member 
he  World  Asso- 
Girl  Scouts, 
the  presenta- 
ife-size  portrait 
director  of   the 
•y,  spoke  on  be- 
Scouts  across 
Juliette  Low's 
girls  were  be- 
into  preparing 
r4les.  She  wanted 
unlimited.    She 
same  high  ex- 
that  boys  were 
Sheihad  seen  a  need. 


i  nd 


ai  id ' 


Grl 


the 


something  to 


and  she  set  about  doing  „  ^ 

meet  that  need.  Mrs.  Ittjnann  pointed 
out  that  Juliette  Low's  creativity,  her 
awareness  about  the  sense  of  dignity, 
worth,  and  potential  of  wo  nen  was  prob- 
ably a  hundred  years  ahei  ,d  of  her  time. 

Because  she  had  an  orii  inal  mind  and 
an  indomitable  spirit,  what  began  as  a 
gathering  of  18  girls  back  on  March  12, 
1912  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  now  grown 
to  an  organization  of  mon  than  3  Vz  mil- 
lion Girl  Scouts  in  the  Jnited  States. 
Mrs.  Ittmann  concluded  ifer  remarks  to 
Mr.  Sadik  saying : 

By  honoring  Mrs.  Low,  y<  u  are  honoring 
over  30  million  girls  and  adi  It  volunteers  in 
Girl  Scouting  who  have  fallowed  in  her 
spirited  path  during  these  p  ist  61  years.  We 
are  grateful  to  you.  We  fee  privileged  and 
happy,  that,  with  this  porlralt,  our  much 
loved  founder  takes  her  pla(e  in  the  gallery 
of  America's  "great." 


Mr.   Sadik   accepted 
Juliette  Low  on  behalf  o;^  . 
Portrait  Gallery  Commissipn 
lery's   permanent  collect 
tioned  that  some  50  other 
famous  American  women 
tributed  to  the  strength  of 
represented  in  the  gallery 
that  Juliette  Gordon  "Lovf 
company.  "I  hope,"  said 

That  those  of  you  who 

Izatlon  she  founded  will  be 
example  to  meet  the  new 
time. 
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tinue  to   inspire  millions 
women  today  and  in  the 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
the  past  2  years,  the 
committee  has  conductec 
vestigations,  and  dellbersjtions 
ing  the  appropriate  role 
Government   In   subsidizihg 
lishment  of  health  maintenance 
zations. 

HMO's  were  cited  by 
in  his  1971  and  1972  health 
Congress  as  one  promisini 
challenge  of  organizing 
our    fragmented    health 
system. 

A  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare  publication 
ward  a  Comprehensive  Hdalth 
the  1970's — A  White  Papei 

The   goals   of   the   Administration 
develop  450  HMO's  by  the 
year  1973  ...  By  the  end  of 
the  plan  calls  for  1700  HMC  i 
tential  of  enrolling  40  milUoJi 
the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
have  a  sufficient  number  of 
90  percent  of  the  populatio|i 
to  enroll. 


intr 


Seven  HMO  bi'ls  wer 
the  Senate  during  the  92d 
sequent  consideration  of 
culminated  in  the  passade 
ate  of  S.  3327.  the  Health 
Organization   and   Resot  rees 
ment  Act  of  1972,  on  September 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  14. 
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rationalizing 
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Education, 
entitled  "To- 
Policy  for 
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are   to 
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Dui'ing  the  debate  leading  up  to  the 
passage  of  S.  3327,  consei-vative  forces, 
the  same  forces  which  have  attempted 
to  retain  a  monopolistic  health  care  de- 
livery system  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years,  began  to  emerge. 

In  a  National  Journal  article  which  I 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  8,  1972,  writer  John  K. 
Iglehart,  described  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  kill 
HMO  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  weaken 
the  administration's  support  of  this  well- 
tested  concept. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Iglehart  quotes  Dr. 
Malcolm  C.  Todd,  the  chairman  of  the 
Physicians'  Committee  to  Reelect  the 
President,  when  he  said: 

We  used  all  the  force  we  could  bring  to 
bear  against  this  (the  HMO)  legislation.  As 
a  result,  there  is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  some  backtracking  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House.  The  White  House  has  directed 
the  (HEW)  Secretary  to  slow  down  on  this 
thing  .  .  .  the  Secretary  has  called  off  the 
aggressiveness  and  this  is  good. 

The  administration's  new  position  on 
health  maintenance  organizations,  in 
contrast  to  the  position  of  the  President 
in  1971  and  1972  is  reflected  in  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
Vice  President  Agnew.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  of  transmittal 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febbuabt  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Spxro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes ".  The  bUl  has  the  short  title  of  the 
"Health  Maintenance  Organization  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973". 

Also  enclosed  for  your  convenience  are 
copies  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommendations 
lor  a  federal  program  to  assist  in  demon- 
Btratlng  the  feasibility  of  health  mainten- 
ance organizations  as  part  of  our  pluralistic 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  President's 
budget  contains  $60,000,000  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  proposal  would  do  this  through  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  private  and  public 
sponsors  for  planning  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  the  initial  operation  of  such 
organizations  In  medically  underserved  areas. 

We  view  the  effort  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
as  a  demonstration  effort  that  will  emphasize 
different  forms  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations and  that  will  emphasize  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  a  concept  that  has 
already  proved  workable  in  limited  situa- 
tions. We  estimate  that  the  objectives  of  such 
a  demonstration  effort  can  be  met  over  a 
five  year  period. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  l>e  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
retrenchment  of  position,  predicted  by 
Mr.  Iglehart's  article,  was  restated  by 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  designate  Charles  Ed- 
wards during  his  confirmation  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  last  week.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, during  his  healing,  stated: 

I  think  we  are  moving  In  the  right  direc- 
tion now,  and  I  think  the  1971  position  was  a 
wrong  position. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  now 
the  administration,  the  HMO  concept 
is  one  of  proven  value  as  a  meaningful 
alternative  to  solo  practice  fee-for-serv- 
ice  medicine. 

An  article  describing  the  potential 
for  HMO's,  and  the  impact  they  could 
have  on  the  spiraling  costs  of  health  care 
services  in  the  United  States,  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  For  time  magazine. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  would  Uke  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sensible  Suhcert  for  Swelling  Meoical 

Costs 

(By  Michael  B.  Rothfeld) 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  charg- 
ing a  fixed  fee  whether  clients  are  sick  or 
well,  give  doctors  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
provide  quality  care  more  efficiently. 

Early  on  a  January  evening  in  1970,  a  half 
dozen  physicians  and  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  held 
an  urgent  private  meeting  at  Washington's 
Dupont  Plaza  Hotel.  Their  concern  was  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  medical  care,  which 
already  had  helped  to  cause  an  ominous  $2- 
blUlon  cost  overrun  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  When  the  group  broke 
up  at  2:00  a.m..  the  seed  had  been  planted 
for  a  whole  new  national  health  strategy, 
and  a  new  term — Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization (HMO) — had  been  coined  to  identi- 
fy the  key  element  in  the  plan.  In  essence, 
the  idea  was  simple  and  sensible:  why  not 
give  doctors  more  Incentive  to  keep  people 
well,  and  especially  to  treat  Illness  before 
It  requires  costly  hospitalization.  Instead  of 
paying  them  mainly  to  cure  the  sick? 

In  the  three  years  since  the  meeting, 
HMO's  have  expanded  and  proliferated 
throughout  the  nation  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  They  are  beginning  to  introduce  modem 
management  methods  Into  an  $80-bllllon 
business  that  lacks  them.  And  they  are  bring- 
ing some  advantages  of  competitive  enter- 
prise to  a  field  that  has  long  restricted  com- 
petition In  the  name  of  medical  ethics.  Most 
Important  of  all  HMO's  are  demonstrating 
that  they  can  help  reduce  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 

a    $12.5    billion    TNDUSTRT 

Tliree  years  ago  some  thirty  medical  or- 
ganizations— basically  prepaid  medical-group 
practices — could  be  classified  as  HMO's.  To- 
day there  are  nearly  sixty  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  eight  million  clients;  an  additional 
eighty  HMO's  are  In  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Provided  that  Congress  and  the 
states  adopt  favorable  enabling  legislation, 
government  and  private  sources  fifcure  that 
as  many  as  50  million  people  could  be  en- 
rolled by  the  mid-1980's.  Blue  Cross  alone 
hopes  to  have  280  HMO's  in  operation  by 
then— enough  to  give  every  policyholder  the 
option  to  Join  one.  With  no  allowance  for 
infiation,  all  this  expansion  would  create  a 
$12.5  billion  industry  inside  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  $150  bUUon  health  market. 

The  HMO  idea  is  winning  support  from  a 
surprisingly  wide  variety  of  sources.  Both  the 


Committee  for  Economic  Development  and 
the  AJP.L.-CJ.O.  have  strongly  endorsed  the 
concept.  Major  employers,  Including  A.T.  &  T., 
and  such  unions  as  the  United  Auto  Workers 
have  begun  offering  employees  and  members 
the  option  to  enroll  in  an  HMO.  Thirteen 
states  now  permit  medicaid  recipients  to 
Join.  One  of  them  Is  California,  where  HMO's 
expect  to  enroU  nearly  500,000  medicaid  pa- 
tients by  this  autumn.  In  California,  Arizona, 
and  Minnesota,  the  organizations  are  vying 
with  one  another  to  sign  up  union,  govern- 
ment, and  employer  groups. 

Not  only  Blue  Cross  but  several  large  com- 
mercial insurance  companies,  particularly 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  have 
made  significant  commitments  to  HMO's. 
C.G.  has  established  a  subsidiary  to  help  op- 
erate them  In  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Ari- 
zona. Equitable  recently  helped  to  organize 
and  recruit  clients  for  a  new  HMO  at  the 
prestigious  Lovelace-Bataan  medical  complex 
in  Albuquerque.  Sensing  a  growing  demand 
for  large-scale  health-care  systems,  a  few  in- 
dustrial companies  are  exploring  ways  to  put 
their  fiananclal,  legal,  and  managerial  tal- 
ents to  use  in  HMO's.  Westlnphouse,  for  ex- 
ample, is  studying  the  possibUity  of  starting 
one  In  Florida. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impetus  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  HMO's  has  come  from  Washing- 
ton. In  both  his  1971  and  1972  health  mes- 
sages. President  Nixon  not  only  endorsed  the 
concept  but  said  HMO's  "ought  to  be  every- 
where available  so  that  families  will  have  a 
choice"  about  their  health-care  system.  Re- 
flecting Nixon's  interest,  the  Department  of 
HEW  in  1971  established  a  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Service.  By  the  end  of  last 
year  the  service  had  distributed  $26  million 
In  planning  and  development  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  some  eighty-five  potential  HMO 
sponsors.  Service  officials  have  also  made  con- 
siderable effort  to  promote  the  Idea  among 
banks,  Wall  Street  Investors,  and  physicians. 
Despite  the  current  pressures  to  cut  the  fed- 
eral budget,  the  Administration  wants  to  in- 
crease its  grants  for  HMO  development  to  $60 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Administration's  enthusiasm  Is  shared 
by  many  In  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures. As  a  part  of  last  year's  big  increase  In 
social  security  taxes  and  benefits.  Congress 
voted  to  allow  medicare  patients  to  enroll 
In  HMO's,  beginning  in  July.  Two  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  would  expand  the  scope 
of  federal  aid  to  HMO's  by  providing  large- 
scale  loans  and  loan  guarantees  as  well  as 
grants.  Pour  states — Florida.  California. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee — have  passed 
enabling  laws  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
similar  legislation  has  been  introduced  In  at 
least  ten  others.  The  main  effect  of  such  laws 
Is  to  override  statutes  that  have  restricted 
the  growth  of  HMO's  by  prohibiting  the  ad- 
vertising of  medical  services,  the  solicitation 
ot  patients,  and.  In  some  cases,  even  the 
creation  of  corporations  to  provide  medical 
care. 

Actually,  health-maintenance  organiza- 
tions have  been  operating  in  the  U.S.  under 
various  labels  for  forty-four  rears.  For  the 
most  part,  they  have  caught  on  slowly.  In 
addition  to  legal  restrictions,  they  have  faced 
varying  deprees  of  opposition  from  organized 
medicine.  Some  of  their  physicians  have  even 
been  expelled  from  local  medical  societies 
and  hospital  staffs.  A  number  of  state  courts 
have  now  prohibited  such  practices,  but  the 
antipathy  remains.  For  example,  the  Marj-- 
land  Medical  Association  voiced  angry  objec- 
tions to  the  HMO  in  the  new  town  of  Co- 
lumbia while  the  plan  was  being  forniulated. 

Another  major  problem  has  been  the  pub- 
lic's lack  of  imderstanding  about  what  an 
HMO  is  and  does.  The  largest  and  best  known 
is  the  California-based  Kalser-Permanente 
health  system,  which  serves  2.500.000  people 
from  Cleveland  to  Honolulu  (see  "Better  Care 
at  Less  Cost  Without  Miracles."  Fortune, 
January.  1970) .  But  comparatively  few  people 
seem  to  t>e  aware  of  such  smaller  organlza- 
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tlons  as  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  in  Seattle 
and  the  forty-four-year-old  Ross-Loss  Medi- 
cal Group  In  Los  Angeles,  which  have  oper- 
ated with  great  success. 

One  reason  for  the  public's  confusion  may 
be  that  both  uld  and  new  HMO's  have  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  sponsors  and  formats. 
Some  are  for  profit,  others  are  not;  some  are 
organized  Dy  consumers,  others  by  physicians 
and  Insurance  companies:  some  contract  with 
hospitals,  others  own  their  own.  But  all  have 
three  fundamentals  In  common:  (1)  they 
are  formally  organized  businesses;  (2)  they 
arrange  for  and  provide  comprehensive  care, 
from  simple  checkups  to  complicated  sur- 
gery: (3)  they  do  so  "at  risk"  because  they 
operate  each  year  within  a  fixed  revenue  pool 
that  come  from  prepayment  for  services. 

By  contrast,  the  traditional  American 
health  system  is  a  "cafeteria  services."  The 
patient  Is  shuttled  about  between  family  doc- 
tors and  diagnostic  or  treatment  specialist, 
and  between  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  the 
corner  drugstore.  The  arrangement  Is  In- 
efficient because  it  Involves  piecemeal  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  record  keeping.  As  a 
consequence,  complains  one  New  York  City 
neurologist  who  has  practiced  medicine  for 
fifty-flve  years,  "the  patient's  left-toe  special- 
ist doesn't  know  what  the  right-toe  special- 
ist is  up  to." 

The  drawbacks  of  the  conventional  system 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  escalation  of 
the  nation's  medical  costs.  These  have  In- 
creased by  66  percent  per  capita  over  the 
past  five  years,  2.7  times  the  Inflation  rate  for 
the  whole  U.S.  economy,  and  now  account  for 
roughly  7.6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Despite  health  Insurance,  consumers 
last  year  paid  35  percent  of  the  nation's  $83.4- 
bllUon  health  bill  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

THE  LTJRE  OF  A  FREE  CADn.LAC 

HMO's,  as  President  Nixon  has  pointed  out, 
"are  motivated  to  function  more  efficiently." 
Patients  save  time  because  physicians,  labs, 
and  pharmacies  are  organized  within  a  sys- 
tem, often  under  one  roof.  Clients  choose  a 
family  physician,  but  most  HMO's  also  have 
night  office  hours  and  at  least  one  doctor 
on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  fixed- 
price  contract  overcomes  the  consumer's  re- 
luctance to  seek  medical  advice  for  minor 
ailments.  The  HMO  also  permits  doctors  to 
spend  more  time  with  patients  because  the 
administrative  staff  copes  with  much  of  the 
paper  work  that  may  consume  as  much  as 
a  quarter  of  a  physician's  time. 

An  HMO  can  be  pretty  attractive  for  doc- 
tors In  other  ways,  too.  Many  physicians  have 
a  large  gross  income,  but  it  must  cover  office 
rent,  clerical  and  technicians'  salaries,  mal- 
practice and  other  Insurance,  and  payments 
to  the  bank  that  has  financed  expensive  med- 
ical equipment.  Additional  money  must  be 
set  aside  to  provide  for  retirement.  After  busi- 
ness expenses,  the  median  pretax  income  of 
physicians  Is  estimated  to  be  about  $42,000. 
Salaries  In  MHO's  average  $35,000  to  $40,000. 
However,  most  HMO's  offer  85.000  to  $10,000 
of  fringe  benefits  such  as  liberal  retirement 
plans,  profit  sharing,  and  life  and  malprac- 
tice insurance.  To  recruit  new  doctors,  HMO 
International  In  Los  Angeles  even  offers  them 
the  free  use  of  a  company -leased  Mercedes 
or  Cadillac. 

SHITTINC  THE  EMPHASIS  TO  THE 
DOCTOR'S  OFFICE 

By  far  the  most  important  advantage  of 
HMO's  Is  that  their  fixed  annual  fees  hitch 
the  profit  motive  toward  a  new  goal  In  medi- 
cine: keeping  the  cost  down.  HMO's  buy 
drugs  and  other  supplies  in  bulk.  They  pare 
expenses  by  operating  their  own  diagnostic 
labs,  having  specialists  on  their  staffs  and, 
often,  facilities  for  minor  surgery.  HMO  phy- 
sicians have  a  personal  Incentive  to  cure  ail- 
ments before  the  need  arises  for  expensive 
hospital  treatment.  In  addition  to  their  sal- 
aries, many  HMO  doctors  draw  a  year-end 
bonus  that  depends  upon  how  much  profit 
or  surplus  the  organization  earns.  One  HMO 
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is  crucial.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions have  been  funded  initially  by  physi- 
cians, charities,  consumer  groups,  bank  loans, 
or  private  bond  placement.  But  as  a  rule,  an 
HMO  cannot  raise  enough  money  by  any  of 
these  means  to  permit  quick  expansion  to  an 
efficient  size.  Even  worse,  when  borrowing 
saddles  an  HMO  with  big  fixed  payments,  un- 
expected delays  in  starting  up  can  lead  to 
serioxis  cash-flow  problems.  The  new  interest 
shown  by  insurance  companies  will  help  to 
overcome  such  difficulties,  but  If  HMO's  are 
to  spread  and  grow  as  rapidly  as  Washington 
envisages,  they  will  need  to  find  new  sources 
of  capital. 

One  possibility,  so  far  used  by  only  one 
major  HMO.  is  the  stock  market.  Dr.  Donald 
K.  Kelly's  HMO  International  went  public  in 
1969  through  a  merger  with  Medlcalab  Man- 
agement Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  shares 
were  already  traded  over  the  counter.  Having 
expanded  rapidly  since  then,  the  company 
and  Its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  now  run 
twenty-one  facilities  in  southern  California, 
with  110,000  clients.  Last  fiscal  year,  consoli- 
dated revenues  Jumped  to  $8,800,000  from 
$3,200,000  in  1971.  and  profits  nearly  quad- 
rupled to  $500,807.  In  two  years  the  bid  price 
of  HMO  International  shares  has  jumped 
from   $1    to   a   recent   high    of   $22. 

To  attract  equity  capital,  an  HMO  ob- 
viously would  have  to  be  a  profit-making 
corporation.  Unfortunately,  this  idea  becomes 
quite  an  emotional  Issue  among  otherwise 
rational  people.  Some  think  health  care  is 
contaminated  by  the  very  Idea  of  profits. 
Others,  such  as  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.,  like  to  be- 
labor profit-making  HMO's  with  examples  of 
the  corner  cutting  that  has  occurred  In  some 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  run  for  profit. 
Critics  contend  that  profit-seeking  HMO's 
would  be  under  pressure  from  shareholders 
too  Interested  in  making  a  fast  buck.  As  a 
result,  enacted  or  pending  legislation  in  sev- 
eral states  favors  nonprofit  HMO  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Pennsylvania  law  flatly  limits 
the  field  to  nonprofit  corporations. 

THE  PTTFALLS  OF  "NONPROFIT"  MEDICINE 

Strangely,  these  arguments  overlook  a  cen- 
tral point:  the  lack  of  discipline  In  cost  con- 
trol that  attends  nonprofit  or  cost-plus  en- 
terprises throughout  the  economy.  The  U.S. 
medical-care  system  has  always  been  con- 
ducted chiefly  on  a  profit-making  basis.  At 
least  until  recently,  even  nominally  nonprofit 
hospitals  amassed  substantial  surpluses. 
Their  current  fiscal  problems  might  well  be 
less  severe  if  they  were  profit-making  orga- 
nizations with  a  strong  Incentive  to  control 
costs.  Despite  restrictive  state  laws,  profits 
have  played  an  Important  role  in  the  rise 
of  HMO's.  Their  sponsors  set  up  a  nonprofit 
marketing  and  administrative  group,  which 
then  contracts  with  a  for-profit  medical  part- 
nership to  deliver  services.  The  arrangement 
is  widely  used,  not  only  by  Don  Kelly  but  by 
the  Columbia  Medical  Plan,  and  even  the 
highly  respected  Kaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan   and   its   Permanente   Medical   Groups. 

Provided  that  for-profit  HMO's  can  avoid 
unreasonable  legislative  handicaps,  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  they  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  potential  Investors.  The  twenty-seven- 
year-old  Kaiser  plan  provides  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  a  mature  HMO  might  look  like  on 
a  profit-making  basis.  In  1971  the  nonprofit 
Kaiser  plan  reported  a  tax-free  net  Income 
of  $12,352,000.  Adjusting  that  figure  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation  plus  other  minor 
charges,  and  for  corporate  Income  taxes,  the 
organization's  return  on  Its  $105,815,000  net 
worth  (or  "equity")  would  have  been  8.8 
percent. 

This  is  only  0.3  percent  below  the  average 
return  for  the  Fortune  500  that  year  and 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  Industry  (9 
percent).  If  Kaiser  leased  Its  facilities,  as 
many  new  HMO's  do,  that  return  could 
be  considerably  higher.  Kaiser's  financial 
strength  enables  It  to  borrow  from  the  Bank 
of  America  at  the  prime  rate.  In  January, 
Standard  &  Poor's  awarded  the  Kaiser  plan 


an  "A"  bond  rating — Its  first  to  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation. 

Despite  the  potential  for  private  financing, 
one  major  new  funding  source  for  HMO  de- 
velopment Is  likely  to  be  the  taxpayer.  The 
$60  million  for  grants  and  contracts  pro- 
posed In  Nixon's  new  budget  would  help  forty 
HMO's  to  begin  operating  and  would  finance 
feasibility  studies  and  planning  activities  for 
eighty  more.  A  much  more  costly  measure 
sponsored  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  would 
authorize  $1.4  hillion  In  direct  aid  plus  an 
unspecified  amount  for  loan  guarantees  to 
help  develop  new  HMO's  over  three  years.  A 
more  modest  bill  cosponsored  by  Representa- 
tives Paul  G.  Rogers  and  Dr.  William  R.  Roy 
would  provide  about  $300  million  for  the 
same  purposes.  Action  on  these  measures 
seems  likely  this  year,  though  the  probable 
outcome  is  far  from  clear.  Such  government 
aid  would  help  many  more  HMO's  to  open. 
Moreover,  all  the  major  health-insurance 
bills  before  Congress  would  let  the  bene- 
ficiaries Join  HMO's.  That  could  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  their  growth. 

HOW    THE    CUSTOMERS    ARE    RECRUITED 

Whether  funds  for  developing  new  HMO's 
come  from  the  governrnent  or  from  private 
sources.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Industry  must 
find  a  better  way  to  sell  Itself  to  the  public 
if  it  is  to  enjoy  fast  growth.  In  California, 
where  the  HMO  concept  Is  relatively  well 
known  and  accepted,  the  problem  is  not  too 
severe.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
HMO's  must  buck  their  old  enemies:  ignor- 
ance and  hostility.  Not  long  ago,  for  example, 
the  Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society 
advertised  In  a  local  newspaper  that  Har- 
var'"s  HMO,  which  Is  considering  expanding 
into  Cambridge,  would  deprive  local  residents 
of  free  choice  in  medical  care. 

The  fastest  way  to  sign  on  subscribers  is 
through  group-enrollment  plans  arranged 
with  employers,  unions,  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations. It  Is  a  difficult,  two-step  process. 
First,  the  HMO  must  persuade  company  of- 
ficials to  provide  an  HMO  option  to  employ- 
ees. That  often  requires  some  benevolent  help 
from  the  company's  insurance  carrier.  Once 
the  "dual  choice" — as  the  Industry  calls  It — 
has  been  established,  there  is  the  even 
tougher  problem  of  actually  recruiting  the 
customers.  One  frequent  difficulty  Is  per- 
suading a  mother  to  change  her  obstetrician- 
gynecologist  and  her  children's  pediatrician. 

So  far,  HMO's  have  enrolled  mostly  govern- 
ment employees,  members  of  consumer  co- 
operatives and  unions,  and  medicated  recipi- 
ents. Whether  they  can  attract  more  affluent 
subscribers,  and  achieve  a  more  representa- 
tive balance  In  their  population  mix,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Another  big  obstacle  for  HMO's  is  their 
lack  of  national  sales  networks.  If  an  HMO 
could  offer  benefits  to  an  employee  or  union 
group  spread  all  over  the  country.  It  would 
be  easier  to  win  a  contract  with  an  I.B.M.  or 
a  General  Motors.  The  only  health-Industry 
companies  that  now  have  such  networks  are 
Blue  Cross  and  the  commercial  Insurers. 

HMO's  attract  the  Insurance  companies 
for  several  reasons.  With  the  big  debate  about 
national  health  Insurance  approaching.  In- 
volvement In  a  new  and  economical  delivery 
system  may  win  the  companies  some  good 
marks  In  Congress.  It  also  gives  them  another 
product  to  sell  to  employer  and  union  groups. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  HMO's  offer  Insur- 
ance companies  a  chance  to  collect  a  2  or  3 
percent  fee  for  selling  the  service,  and  an- 
other fee  for  management,  without  exposing 
themselves  to  any  risk  of  fluctuating  claims. 

HMO's  prospects  for  growth  will  also  be 
greatly  affected  by  how  they  are  regulated. 
Some  state  courts  have  ruled  that  organiza- 
tions providing  medical  care  are  not  Insurers. 
So  a  tug-of-war  has  begun  over  whether 
state  health  or  Insurance  authorities — or 
both — should  exercise  Jurisdiction.  Certainly, 
paid-up  consumers  ought  to  be  protected 
against  their  HMO's  going  broke;  they  would 


be  a'ole  to  receive  care  in  another  organiza- 
tion or  be  permitted  to  obtain  Indemnity  In- 
surance without  penalty.  But  If.  like  Insur- 
ance companies,  HMO's  were  required  to 
maintain  hefty  reserves,  or  If  they  had  to 
operate  with  the  same  restrictions  as  insurers 
on  their  real-estate  holdings,  their  growth 
might  be  crippled. 

A  model  HMO  bill  pushed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  does 
not  propose  specific  real-estate  Investment 
or  reserve  requirements,  leaving  that  up  to 
the  individual  commissioner.  The  clear  in- 
tent, however,  Is  that,  except  for  health  mat- 
ters, the  state  insurance  department  would 
be  the  supreme  authority.  Given  the  wide 
variance  In  performance  of  state  Insurance 
departments,  regulation  of  HMO's  probably 
should  not  be  left  to  the  states.  Even  the 
tough  New  York  State  insurance  department 
Is  questioning  whether  It  ought  to  be  heavily 
involved  in  HMO  regulation,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  making  sure  that  con- 
sumers win  be  protected  If  an  HMO  becomes 
Insolvent. 

THE    AMA    PUTS    ON    THE    PRESSURE 

In  a  move  that  Is  even  more  Important 
than  their  funding  provisions,  the  HMO  bills 
before  Congress  (except  for  the  Administra- 
tion's) would  remove  such  groups  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  state  Insurance  departments 
and  would  override  other  restrictive  state 
laws.  Financial  stability  would  be  left  to  the 
marketplace,  although  periodic  reports  would 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  legis- 
lation would  also  set  up  quality  controls;  the 
Kennedy  bill  goes  so  far  as  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care 
Assurance. 

The  passage  of  such  federal  legislation 
would  open  the  way  for  a  rapid  expansion 
of  HMO's.  That  legislation  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  almos"  every  Interested 
group  but  organized  medicine,  which  is  try- 
ing to  block  or  at  least  to  delay  passage  of 
these  bills.  A  House  committee  staff  member 
says:  "We've  had  more  pressure  from  the 
A.M.A.  on  this  issue  than  on  anything  since 
medicare." 

The  A.M.A.  is  certainly  correct  when  It  as- 
serts that  not  all  of  the  data  on  HMO's  are 
m.  HMO's  will  Indeed  be  difficult  to  develop 
In  areas  with  low  population  density.  Some 
critics  argue  that  their  costs  should  come 
down,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  provide 
too  much  care.  And  it's  clear  that  even  if 
HMO's  can  decrease  hospital  admissions,  the 
underlying  causes  of  cost  inflation  in  hospi- 
tals would  remain  to  be  tamed. 

Still,  the  trend  in  medicine  these  days  Is 
toward  more  organized  systems,  in  group 
practices  and  in  full-time  hospital-staff  prac- 
tice. All  the  serious  studies  so  far  support 
the  conclusion  that  when  well  managed  and 
properly  financed,  HMO's  can  sharply  reduce 
the  cost  of  care  at  a  level  of  quality  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  fee-for-servlce  system, 
while  earning  a  decent  return  for  lenders  and 
investors.  And  HMO's  will  pay  an  Important 
social  dividend:  they  will  provide  access  to 
better  medical  care  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  never  had  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  ordered  S.  14,  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1973.  -eport- 
ed  to  the  full  Senate.  I  anticipate  that 
the  committee  report  will  be  filed  shortly. 
I  sincerely  hope  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  passing  this  important  legis- 
tion,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  any  more 
delay  in  beginning  the  vital  work  of  re- 
ordering our  health  care  delivery  system 
in  the  United  States  in  the  near  future. 
I  do  not  believe  we  shoult*  any  longer 
tolerate  squandering  of  the  American 
people's  money  on  an  inefficient,  frag- 
mented health  care  system  for  reasons  of 
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political  expediency  or  because  of  pres- 
sures brought  from  high-income,  special- 
interest  groups  wishing  to  preserve  a 
monopolistic  health  care  system  In  this 
country. 

THE  STATUS  OP  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  beginning  March  19.  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  As.sociation,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
held  its  annual  legislative  council  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington.  At  that  time.  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  briefly  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Fichtner  of  Miami, 
Fla.  Dr.  Fichtner  is  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council,  while  Mrs.  Fichtner 
heads  up  one  of  our  large  Miami  chapters 
of  the  NRTA  AARP.  These  two  people,  in 
the  few  moments  I  met  with  them,  were 
able  to  share  with  me  their  views  on 
the  needs  of  America's  over  65  popula- 
tion. 

Dr.  Fichtner  delivered  a  very  fine 
speech  during  the  congressional  dinner 
on  March  20.  Because  I  feel  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Picht- 
ner's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Charles  C.  FicHTNia,  Member 
AARP  Legislative  Council 

We  are  pleased  to  have  so  many  dlstln- 
g\ushed  guests  who  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gress  Join  us  this  evening.  To  them  we  wish 
to  express  oxir  appreciation  for  their  Interest 
in  the  status  of  older  Americans.  Much  of  the 
Improved  public  understanding  In  recent 
years  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly  may  be 
attributed  to  the  hearings  and  excellent 
publications  of  Congressional  bodies  such  as 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  should  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on 
the  legislative  activities  In  general  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  our  legislative  council  meeting  in  par- 
ticular. 

Our  associations'  procedures  In  this  re- 
spect are  simple  and  democratic.  Expres- 
sions are  received  from  many  of  our  5,000.000 
members  and  especially  from  the  legislative 
committees  of  our  1.300  local  chapters.  Issues 
are  researched  and  studies  are  made  of 
acts  and  relationships  hry  our  highly  com- 
petent professional  association  staffs  and  by 
outside  consultants.  Legislative  council 
members  are  supplied  throughout  the  year 
with  periodic  reports,  monographs  and^  re- 
lated publications  bearing  on  legislative 
Issues.  Our  point  of  view  is  strictly  non- 
partisan. 

At  this  annual  meeting  In  Washington  we 
try  to  sort  out  the  priorities  for  leglslativ* 
action  over  the  ensuing  year. 

The  work  in  our  3-day  "skull  sessions"  has 
been  divided  Into  five  specialized  subcom- 
mittees. Many  of  us  feel  the  way  you  legis- 
lators must  feel  when  there  Is  a  flood  of 
complex  bills  before  your  committee  or  head- 
lug  for  the  floor:  "so  much  to  consider  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time."  But  I  suppose 
this  Is  as  It  should  be  because  we  want  our 
legislative  work  to  be  substantive  and  ori- 
ented toward  a  responsible  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving. 

Income  and  health  costs,  for  example,  are 
subjects  that  now  loom  large.  Oldsters  no 
longer  worry  about  "taking  It  with  them" 
but  they  do  worry  a  lot  whether  it  will  last 
as  long  as  they  do  in  this  age  of  runaway 
inflation.  They  are  alarmed  over  rising  real 
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PIONEER  11  BLAST  3  OFF  FOR 
JUPITER 


Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr 
April  5,  the  National 
Space  Administration  lalmched 
11  from  Cape  Kennedy,  a 
shot  designed  to  observe 
the  solar  system's  largest 
which  is  1,000  times  bigger 
planet.  Earth. 

With  this  launch,  the  tlocketdyne  Dl 
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vision  of  Rockwell  International  Corp. 
achieved  an  enviable  and  mprecedented 
record.  It  was  the  1,00 lit  launch  for 
Rocketdyne  engines,  whlct  i  are  produced 
in  Canoga  Park.  Calif.  Rocketdyne,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  Nation's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  large  liquid- ueled  rocket 
engines. 

The  history  of  Rocketdyne  is,  in  es- 
sence, the  history  of  America's  ballistic 
missile  and  space  prograris. 

A  Rocketdyne  Redstone  engine 
launched  this  coimtry's  fir  st  high-thrust 
ballistic  missile  in  August  1953. 

A  Rocketdyne  Redston;  engine  also 
laimched  the  first  U.S.  saUsUite,  Explorer 
I  in  January  1958.  That  iatellite  paved 
the  way  for  the  entry  <if  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  vorld  Into  the 
age  of  space.  Its  major  scie  itific  achieve- 
ment was  the  discovery  of  the  "Van  AUen 
radiation  belts  surrounding  the  Earth. 

The  birth  of  maimed  soace  flight  oc- 
curred Ml  May  5.  1961,  wh  ;n  Alan  Shep- 
ard,  the  first  man  to  fly  in  space,  was 
launched  by  a  Rocketdyne  powered  Red- 
stone on  a  suborbital  fliglit  in  the  first 
manned  Mercury  shot. 

The  fii-st  direct  televisim  connection 
between  continents  was  realized  when 
Telstar  I,  the  world's  first  international 
communications  satellite,  vas  orbited  by 
a  Rocketdyne-powered  Tior/Delta  ve- 
hicle on  July  10,  1962. 

More  .than  75  percent  of  all  space 
launches  have  been  accsmplished  by 
Rocketdyne  engines.  Ev(iry  astronaut 
who  has  flown,  has  flown  i  top  a  Rocket- 
dyne engine,  including  all  of  the  astro- 
nauts who  have  gone  to  ihe  Moon  and 
returned  to  Earth  safely. 

Based  on  its  immatched  record  of  per- 
formance, it  is  only  fitting  that  Rocket- 
dyne has  been  selected  t>  develop  the 
main  engines  for  the  first :  -eusable  space 
vehicle — the  space  shuttle  orbiter. 

Rocketdyne  engines  h^ve  played  a 
significant  part  in  establishing  this  coun- 
try's position  as  the  world  leader  in  space 
exploration. 

I  wish  to  express  my  apj  reciatlon  and, 
I  am  sure,  that  of  all  my  co  leagues  In  the 
Senate,  to  William  J.  Biennan.  presi- 
dent of  Rocketdyne,  and  the  dedicated 
people  of  his  organizatioi  i  for  all  they 
have  accomplished  in  behi  Of  of  our  na- 
tional space  program. 

I  am  proud  that  Rocketc  yne  is  located 
in  California  and  I  am  confident  that 
Rocketdyne  engines  will  perform  as  flaw- 


space  shuttle 
two  decades. 


be  printed  in 


lessly  in  the  forthcoming 
as  they  have  over  the  lasi 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  an  article  on  Pioieer  11  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  ( 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Vfi  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PioKBER  11  Mat  Be  Sent  Clo^e  to  Jxtpiter's 

Sttrface 

(By  John  Noble  WlUJord) 

Cape  Kennedt,  Fla.,  Apr  il  5. — After  a 
four-month  hiatus,  the  UniU  d  States  space 
agency  was  set  tonight  to  open  its  1973 
launching  program  with  the  fi  ring  of  Pioneer 
11  on  a  22-month,  620-mllllo^-mUe  Journey 
to  Jupiter. 

Pioneer  11,  an  unmanned,  570-pound 
spacecraft,  will  be  thrust  awaj  from  earth  by 
an  Atlas-Centaur  rocket. 
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The  spacecraft's  Initial  escape  velocity  was 
scheduled  to  be  so  great — 32,000  miles  an 
hour — that  It  would  pass  the  moon  In  11 
hours,  compared  to  the  three  days  it  took 
the  Apollo  missions  to  cover  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

With  Pioneer  11,  the  United  States  wlU 
have  two  almost  Identical  Instrument-laden 
probes  on  their  way  to  explore  Jupiter,  the 
largest  and  most  dynamic  planet  In  the  solar 
system. 

Pioneer  10,  launched  In  March  1972,  has 
already  sped  through  the  astrold  belt  and  Is 
expected  to  pass  through  the  environs  of 
Jupiter  between  Dec.  1  and  6  of  this  year.  It 
should  provide  scientists  with  the  first  close- 
up  Investigations  of  the  planet.  No  other 
spacecraft  has  ever  flown  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Mars. 

CLOSER  FLIGHT  POSSIBLE 

As  planned.  Pioneer  10  will  pass  about 
87,000  miles  from  Jupiter  and  If  the  planet's 
Intense  radiation  belts  prove  not  to  be  a  de- 
terrent, the  Pioneer  11  spacecraft  may  be 
sent  much  closer  to  Jupiter.  It  is  scheduled 
to  reach  Jupiter  In  early  1975. 

Each  Pioneer  carries  a  cameralike  device 
to  take  a  series  of  pictures  as  the  spacecraft 
passes  by  Jupiter  and  other  Instruments  to 
measure  the  planet's  atmosphere,  radiation, 
temperatures,  magnetic  fields  and  chemical 
composition. 

Prom  what  Is  already  known,  Jupiter's  vol- 
ume Is  more  than  1,000  times  that  of  the 
earth  and  It  has  more  than  twice  the  mass 
of  all  the  other  planets  combined.  It  Is  so 
massive  that  It  Is  almost  a  small  star. 

The  planet  is  composed  mostly  of  hy- 
drogen and  helium,  the  primary  ingredients 
of  the  universe.  Whether  Jupiter  has  a  solid 
surface  deep  beneath  Its  dense  clouds  is  not 
Itnown. 

Jupiter's  atmosphere  contains  ammonia, 
methane,  hydrogen  and  probably  water,  the 
same  Ingredients  believed  to  have  produced 
life  on  earth. 

Dr.  Carl  Sagan  of  Cornell  University  says, 
"recent  work  In  the  origin  of  life  and  the 
environment  of  Jupiter  suggests  It  might  be 
more  favorable  to  life  than  any  other  planet." 

SO-MINtJTE  ROUND  TRIP 

When  Pioneer  11  reaches  Jupiter  It  will  be 
so  far  from  earth  that  radio  messages  at  the 
speed  of  light  will  require  a  round  trip  time 
of  90  minutes.  It  will  also  be  so  far  from  the 
sun  that,  unlike  most  previous  planetary 
probes.  It  wli:  have  to  use  on-board  nuclear 
power  for  electricity,  not  solar  radiation. 

The  spacecraft  was  built  by  TRW  Systems 
Incorporated.  The  project  Is  directed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Ames  Research  Center  at  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Pioneer  11  is  the  first  NASA  launching  here 
since  last  December,  when  Apollo  17  em- 
barked on  the  final  lunar  landing  mission. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  two  communications 
satellites  are  to  be  orbited — Anik  2,  a  Cana- 
dian communications  satellite,  on  AprU  19, 
and  another  Intelsat  4  satellite  on  AprU  26 
for  the  COMSAT  Corporation. 

The  Skyiab  space  station  Is  scheduled  for 
launching  May  14.  The  first  crew  of  as- 
tronauts to  occupy  the  earth-orbltlng  space 
station  is  to  be  launched  the  next  day. 


HUD  AND  ESP 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Is  the  latest  newspaper  to 
report  on  the  apparent  reluctance  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  allow  operation  of  the  eco- 
nomic security  program — ESP — designed 
to  protect  FHA  mortgagors  from  fore- 
closures due  to  temporary  involuntary 
unemployment. 


Susanna  McBee  of  the  Post  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  summarizing  the 
controversy  and  explaining  ESP  in  a  few 
paragraphs. 

I  continue  to  be  disappointed  by  HUD's 
attitude  toward  this  program.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  new  leadership  of  the 
Department  would  reverse  the  decision 
not  to  allow  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  conjimction  with  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  I  now  foresee  little  chance  of 
that  happening  and  thus  corrective  leg- 
islation will  likely  be  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  titled  "Foreclosure  Insurance 
Plan  Snagged"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  1,  1973] 

FORECLOStTRE  INSURANCE  PLAN  SNAGGED 

(By  Susanna  McBee) 

A  plan  to  protect  Jobless  homeowners  from 
losing  their  houses  through  foreclosure  has 
run  Into  snags  and  Is  now  the  subject  of  a 
$25  million  lawsuit  against  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department. 

The  privately  sponsored  plan,  according  to 
Its  creator,  Laurence  August,  would  provide 
a  homeowner,  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
unemployed,  with  up  to  six  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  during  the  first  three  years 
after  he  buys  his  house.  He  would  not  have 
to  pay  them  back. 

The  cost  of  such  mortgage  Insurance  would 
be  borne  by  the  seller  of  the  house,  who 
would  pay  a  fee  of  half  of  one  month's  mort- 
gage to  August's  firm,  the  ESP  Fidelity 
Corp.,  which  would  administer  the  plan,  the 
so-called  Economic  Security  Program. 

Last  year,  August,  a  Loe  Angeles  business- 
man, received  a  letter  from  HUD  saying  It 
had  no  legal  objection  to  the  plan,  provided 
"It  is  available  to  purchasers  who  finance 
their  mortgage  using  VA,  FHA,  or  conven- 
tional methods  and  not  just  to  purchasers 
under  federal  programs." 

Then,  last  June,  Just  three  months  later, 
he  received  another  letter  from  HUD  saying, 
"We  have  made  a  further  evaluation  of  the 
program  and  have  concluded  that  the  gift 
of  the  insurance  coverage  would  be  a  form 
of  'give-away.' 

"Whenever  a  builder  provides  this  Insur- 
ance coverage  free  to  purchasers  seeking 
HUD/FHA  Insured  loans,  we  wlU  treat  it  as 
a  reduction  In  sales  price,  which  In  turn  will 
reduce  the  maxlmtmi  Insurance  mortgage  by 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  policy." 

August  claims  that  ESP  Fidelity  Corp.  had 
completed  contracts  with  15  building  and 
realty  firms  In  eight  states  and  was  negoti- 
ating with  10  other  firms  when  HUD  reversed 
Itself. 

In  filing  the  damage  suit,  he  accused  "these 
HUD  bureaucrats"  of  driving  bis  company 
"to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy"  and  himself 
"Into  ruinous  and  embarrassing  debt."  He 
also  filed  for  an  Injunction  to  keep  HUD  and 
the  Veterans  Administration,  which  has  a 
similar  policy,  from  enforcing  their  rules 
against  his  program. 

HUD  declined  to  comment  on  the  court 
actions,  but  a  spokesman  said  recently  that 
although  August  contends  the  Insurance  fee 
would  not  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  home, 
"we  have  no  proof  that  the  cost  wouldn't  be 
passed  on  to  the  homeowner." 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-ni.)  has  written 
James  T.  Lynn,  the  new  Secretary  of  HUD, 
asking  him  to  modify  the  department's  po- 
sition. Percy  noted  that  HUD  has  never  come 
up  with  a  program  of  Its  own,  as  It  was 
directed  to  do  by  the  1968  Housing  Act,  to 
help  homeowners  in  financial  trouble  meet 
mortgage  payments.  (August  says  about  1,000 


famUies  lose  cause  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment.) 

Percy  wrote  Lynn  that  Implementation  of 
August's  program  "or  one  slmUair  to  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  essential  to  making  the  FHA's 
programs  work  more  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  housing  consumer  and  less  for  the 
profit  of  the  housing  Industry." 

Meanwhile  Sens.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.) 
and  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  (R-Ohlo)  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  authorizing  the  government  to 
provide  emergency  loans  to  cover  mortgage 
payments  up  to  12  months. 

Homeowners  with  conventional  mortgages 
would  have  up  to  five  years  to  repay  the 
loans  at  about  6.75  per  cent,  and  those  with 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  could  take  longer  to 
repay. 

ENERGY    POLICY    ADDRESS    BY 
SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Earth  Week,  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  has  deliv- 
ered a  thoughtful  speech  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  complex  concerns 
facing  this  coimtry  today,  the  energy 
issue. 

Senator  Nelson,  who  originated  Earth 
Day,  1970,  and  the  subsequent  Earth 
Weeks,  spoke  at  a  candlelight  dinner  in 
Burlington,  Wis.,  where  the  city  has  de- 
voted itself  this  week  to  an  experiment 
dramatizing  the  need  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  a  national  energy  policy. 

Consistent  with  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  Earth  Week,  Senator  Nelson's 
speech  is  an  important  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
our  energy  and  environmental  problems. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  as  worthwhile  reading  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Energy  Policy  Address  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson 

Today's  energy  exi>erlment  In  Burlington, 
Wisconsin,  could  be  tomorrow's  reality  In 
America.  This  candlelight  dinner  and  the 
simulated  energy  shortage  that  Burlington 
homes  have  experienced  during  the  past  few 
days  of  energy  consumption  tests  could  be 
Just  a  prelude. 

Ask  South  Florida.  A  surprise  blackout 
last  week  along  120  miles  of  that  state's  fa- 
bled Gold  Coast  affected  some  three  million 
people.  It  was  not  an  experiment. 

Ask  the  people  In  New  York  City.  One  day 
a  few  years  ago,  their  lights  went  out.  The 
elevators  froze.  The  subway  trains  stopped. 
The  darkness  descended  over  that  giant  of 
the  modern  age;  that  capital  of  communica- 
tions, industry,  and  finance:  that  home  and 
place  of  work  for  millions  of  pe<^le.  It  was 
not  an  experiment. 

Ask  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  other 
Midwestern  states  who  were  threatened  this 
past  winter  with  a  serious  fuel  oU  shortage. 
It  was  not  an  experiment. 

Ask  the  Independent  gas  stations  around 
the  country  who  have  closed  or  cut  opera- 
tions because  of  insufficient  gasoline  supplies 
from  large  oil  companies  en  whom  they  rely. 
It  has  not  been  an  experiment. 

How  many  tests  and  mini -crises  do  we 
need  to  make  the  lesson  clear?  America  now 
has  serious  energy  problems  which  could 
escalate  into  a  major  national  crisis  at  some 
point  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of 
living  and  the  technology  on  which  It  is 
based,  this  country  must  immediately  launch 
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»  crasb  effort  to  bring  order  and  planning 
to  the  present  chaos  In  our  energy  affairs; 
to  develop  massive  new.  clean  supplies  of 
energy,  and  to  conserve  tbe  tremendous 
amounts  of  energy  we  now  waste. 

Author-physicist  Ralph  Lapp  dramatically 
shows  in  some  recent  speeches  the  "energy 
gap"  which  threatens  America  between  now 
and  the  year  2000. 

For  instance,  for  the  key  re.source  of  nat- 
ural gas,  he  estimates  that  the  gap  between 
U.S.  demand  and  domestic  supplies  could 
total  570  trillion  cubic  feet  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Therefore,  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  develop  new  energy  supplies  to 
All  this  gap.  Currently,  we  are  consuming  22 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year. 

For  oil,  another  vital  resource.  Dr.  Lapp 
estimates  that  the  gap  between  U.S.  demand 
and  domestic  supply  could  total  170  bUlion 
barrels  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  centviry. 
Currently,  we  are  consuming  about  6  billion 
barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

While  such  figures  on  fuel  availability  vary 
significantly,  depending  on  assumptions  and 
interpretations,  the  energy  experts  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  view  that  the  age 
of  unlimited  clean,  cheap  energy  ts  ending 
fast. 

For  the  first  time,  our  fast-consuming  na- 
tion is  In  real  danger  of  "running  out  of 
gas"  without  having  any  easy  answers  near 
at  hand. 

For  Instance,  while  there  are  tremendous 
coal  reserves  in  this  country,  a  major  in- 
vestment in  technology  and  environmental 
protection  la  going  to  be  required  In  order 
to  tap  the  great  quantities  of  this  fossU  fuel 
that  appear  to  be  necessary,  without  scarring 
and  polluting  large  sections  of  the  West  and 
more  of  Appalachla. 

If  we  convert  the  coal  to  gas,  which  Is  a 
possibility.  Dr.  Lapp  estimates  that  In  order 
to  supply  half  of  the  U.S.  needs  for  natural 
gas  27  years  from  now.  we  woxUd  have  to 
build  275  coal  gasification  plants  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $100  bUllon,  with  an  Input  of  over 
two  billion  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

As  another  example,  while  nuclear  power 
Is  viewed  by  many  experts  as  the  long-range 
source  to  rescue  America  from  an  energy 
crunch,  we  must  somehow  find  ways  to  safely 
store  radioactive  wastes  from  these  plants 
for  many  thousands  of  years  until  the  wastes 
become  harmless.  And  current  estimates  are 
that  our  huge  energy  appetite  wiU  demand 
the  equivalent  of  1200  nuclear  power  plants 
by  the  year  2000. 

Still,  our  historical  belief  in  an  easy  abun- 
dance is  so  strong  that  the  announcement 
of  energy  problems  In  this  country  has 
brought  reactions  of  ai>touli>hment  and  even 
Indignation. 

Actually,  when  we  look  at  the  evidence, 
the  real  surprise  is  that  the  nation  has  got- 
ten as  far  as  It  has  without  energy  problems 
that  were  much  worse. 

Is  It  any  wonder  we  are  In  an  energy  di- 
lemma when  our  per  capita  electricity  con- 
sumption has  been  doubling  almost  every 
ten  years,  and  when  't  Is  estimated  that  over 
the  course  of  this  century,  this  consumption 
will  have  Increased  more  than  1000  fold? 

Is  it  surprising  that  we  are  facing  energy 
problems  when  about  66  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  consumed  In  1970  in  the 
United  States  Just  by  automobiles? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  energy  experts  are 
urgently  calling  for  conservation  measures 
when  210  million  Americans  waste  about  as 
much  energy  as  105  million  Japanese  con- 
sume: when  an  estimated  two  out  of  three 
cars  of  coal  sent  Into  power  generating 
plants  end  up  as  waste  heat;  when  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  fuel  burned  by  our  auto- 
mobiles ends  up  as  usefiil  work? 

Does  the  concern  about  government's  ef- 
fectiveness In  energy  affairs  surprise  anyone 
when  energy  authority  currently  is  divided 
among  64  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
and  when  nuclear  poMi-er  plants  have  beeu 
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licensed  by  the  Atomic 
despite  the  recent  disco vei^ 
swered  safety  questions? 

Is  anyone  shocked  by 
more  efiBcient,  cleaner 
public  and  private  researcl 
funding   lor    all    energy 
around  two  per  cent  of 
billion  annual  spending 
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Oovernment,  and  when  it 
electric   utility   task  force 
power   alone,    an   average 
year  will  be  needed  In 
ment  funds  over  the  next 
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belief  as  a  people  that 
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that  there  would  always 
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ported  our  well-being,  and 
istence. 

The  threat  of  blackouts 
Is  but  another  debt  comlnj 
gage   for  America's   u 
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has  simply  stretched  to 
the  energy  systems  and 
the  foundation  of  our 
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nation's  awakening  conce^ 
ronmental    devastation, 
three  years  later,  may 
try's     growing  awareness 
of  our  energy  dilemma. 

In  fact,  the  polUttion 
crisis  are  merely  different 
coin,  and  both  must  be 

To    try    to    solve    an 
blinding   ourselves   to 
lems,  or  vice  versa,  as 
vocating,  would  be  a  fool's 

A  future  of  poisoned 
scapie,  and  dead  seas,  but 
would  be  as  Insufferable 
air  and  water,  but  no 
portatlon. 

The  real  answers  He  not 
"me  first"  approach  that 
our  resource  and  energy 
past. 

We  must  reject  the 
and  adc^t  an  ethic  of 
ardshlp. 

We  must  shed  the 
reckless  growth  Is  a 
the  sweet  and  none  of  the 

We  must  recognize  thai 
we   can  safely   go  on 
bllng    our    energy    consu 
nentlally    increasing 
quickly  soar  beyond  the 
technology  and  nature's 

Individually    and 
make    adjustments    in   ou 
priorities  and  values  toda  r 
ment  toward  meeting  our 
morrow. 

Unless  the  people  of  oui 
ing  to  make  a  modest 
an  adequate  energy  futur 
cost  will  be  exacted  in 
stance,  we  must  be  very 
that  giant  oil  companies 
to  taice  advantage  of  tbe 
cern  by  Increasing  their 
energy  monopolies,  or  rav 
ment.  In  fact,  five  of  th« 
panics  reportedly  paid  on: 
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Federal  taxes  on  their  1971  profits,  and  the 
sprawling  interests  of  six  ol  the  ten  largest 
oil  companies  Include  boldngs  In  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  uranium. 

As  in  the  environmental  t  rea.  meaningful 
and  effective  energy  policiei  will  be  estab- 
lished only  when  the  publi:  Itself  demon- 
strates Its  concern  and  becones  actively  in- 
volved In  the  issue. 

In  fact,  perhaps  there  sliould  be  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Day,  so  that  tl  e  public  will  be 
beard.  Just  as  we  had  a  National  Earth  Day 
three  years  ago  to  express  tt  e  overwhelming 
public  concern  about  the  environment. 

It  Is  also  long  past  time  for  the  leaders 
of  this  country  to  say  when  they  stand  on 
the  energy  issue. 

For  twenty  years,  experts  liave  been  warn- 
ing that  we  were  in  for  seric  us  energy  trou- 
ble and  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  coordi- 
nate our  energy  policies. 

Yet  under  this  Adminlsl  ration  and  the 
previous  three  Presidents,  wi  *  have  stumbled 
and  bungled  our  way  along,  while  the  signs 
of  energy  trouble  bave  besn  showing  up 
everywhere. 

For  one  Administration  aft  er  the  other,  the 
attitude  seems  to  have  bee  i  that  the  best 
energy  policy  is  No  Policy  st  All. 

As  the  latest  example  of  bhis  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach, the  comprehensive  energy  policy 
message  President  Nixon  pre  tnlsed  early  this 
year  has  yet  to  be  delivered.  Reportedly,  the 
message  may  finally  be  coning  later  this 
week.  While  the  President's  energy  message 
two  years  ago  addressed  the  issue,  it  left  the 
major,  critical  questions  un  resolved. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration,  backed 
by  the  oil  companies  involved,  is  crusading 
for  quick  approval  of  the  Tri  ins-Alaska  pipe- 
line route,  despite  studies  showing  that  a 
Trans-Canadian  route  mlghi  be  better  from 
both  a  consumer  and  an  env  ironmental  view 
to  bring  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  and  gas 
to  Midwest  and  East  Coast  i  markets. 

Never  mind  the  fact  tha  t  energy  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  modern,  technologi- 
cal society — the  view  from  t  lie  Wliite  Hoiosa 
for  the  past  two  decades  see  ns  to  have  been 
that  if  we  Just  look  the  }tber  way  long 
enough,  with  the  help  of  son  e  plain  old  good 
luck,  any  energy  problems  vould  Just  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Well,  no  energy  troubles  that  I  know  of 
look  as  If  they  are  going  to  solve  them- 
selves. The  evidence  overwl  elmlngly  shows 
that  we  had  better  start  com  ng  to  grips  with 
the  energy  issue  quickly,  or  the  situation  Is 
going  to  go  from  bad  to  wor  se  to  disastrous. 

To  seriously  address  the  « nergy  issue,  we 
must  launch  a  massive,  Fedei  ally  coordinated 
program  funded  and  manni  id  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  Apollo  progran .  that  put  man 
on  the  moon  and  the  Ma:  khattan  Project 
that  developed  the  atomic  I  lomb. 

To  show  Just  how  urgeni  the  matter  Is, 
even  with  an  immediate  t  tp  priority  na- 
tional push,  it  will  be  a  number  of  years 
before  the  highly  sophlstlca  «d  technologies 
needed  to  close  the  energy  g$p  can  be  devel- 
oped for  full  scale  use. 

The  National  Energy  Pre  gram  must  in- 
clude the  following  major,  fundamentcl 
steps : 

I.  A  Presidentially-appo\  nted  National 
Energy  Council  must  be  esta  >li.ihed  with  the 
responsibility  for  drawing  u  >  an  overall  na- 
tional energy  conservation  aid  developmevt 
plan  and  the  autlu>rity  to  coordinate  the 
plan's  imjilementation. 

In  the  anarchy  of  the  nation's  energy 
policy  today,  what  goes  for  leclsion-maklng 
and  planning  is  actually  a  cI  aos  of  scattered 
Federal  and  state  efforts,  I  he  pulling  and 
hauling  oX  powerful  private  Interests,  and  a 
minimum  of  public  partlclj  ation. 

Federal  agencies  don't  eve:  i  have  the  basic 
prerequisite  for  Intelligent  leclslon-making 
available  to  them — adequate  data  independ- 
ently obtained.  Iiistead,  th'  i  agencies  have 
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had  to  rely  on  private  energy  companies'  own 
estimates  of  proven  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

K.  The  National  Energy  Council  must  pro- 
vide the  high  level  leadership  necessary  to 
help  plan  and  coordinate  the  nation's  ac- 
tivities on  energy  supplies,  research  and 
development,  energy  conservation,  price  reg- 
ulation, energy  and  foreign  policy,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Under  the  Council's  guidance,  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  nation's  energy  affairs  must  be 
pulled  together  into  a  coherent,  cooperative 
effort  involving  public  agencies,  private  in- 
dustry and  the  American  public. 

B.  Congress  must  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  to  better  coordinate  and 
oversee  its  oicn  energy  decisions  and  numer- 
ous energy  jurisdictions. 

C.  Import  quotas  on  oil  must  be  removed. 
Under  any  policy  taking  a  comprehensive, 
public  interest  view  of  the  nation's  energy 
plctiire,  the  Federal  government's  import 
quotas  on  oil,  which  artificially  maintain 
prices  and  limit  supplies,  and  favor  one  in- 
dustry, should  have  been  lifted  long  ago. 
They  can  and  must  be  lifted  now  by  Presi- 
dential order. 

n.  A  $2.5  billion  a  year  I  itional  Energy 
Development  Project  of  reset,  -ch  and  devel- 
opment must  be  undertaken  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's energy  needs.  This  must  be  a  crash  effort 
continuing  for  as  many  years  as  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  new,  clean,  reasonably  priced 
energy  resources  and  to  find  ways  to  cut 
energy  wastes. 

A  National  Energy  Development  Project 
must  aim  at  the  following  goals: 

A.  To  supply  energy  between  the  1980's 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  environmentally- 
safe  technologies  must  be  developed  for  mass 
production  of  energy  from  sources  such  as 
coal  gasification,  solar  energy,  nuclear  power, 
geothermal  energy,  and  coal  liquefaction. 

B.  Major  research  and  development  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment in  energy  tictivities.  Environmental 
controls  and  protections  must  be  vastly  Im- 
proved In  existing  areas  such  as  strip  mining, 
ocean  oil  shipping  and  drilling,  power  plant 
Biting  and  operation,  and  power  transmission. 
Also,  sound  environmental  and  safety  meas- 
ures must  be  designed  before  emerging  energy 
technologies  such  as  coal  gasification  and  oU 
shale  are  put  into  production. 

C.  Energy  efficiency  must  be  improved 
through  methods  such  as  advanced  power 
cycles,  a  national  power  arid,  recycling  of 
UMste  heat,  and  energy  from  solid  toastes. 

D.  To  supply  energy  in  the  next  century 
and  beyond,  technologies  must  be  explored 
for  new  energy  sources  such  as  nuclear  fusion 
and  solar  energy,  again  with  the  standard 
that  before  such  technologies  are  utilized, 
environmental  and  safety  question  such 
as  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  must  be 
resolved. 

III.  A  National  Energy  Conservation  Pro- 
gram must  be  launched  to  reduce  our  energy 
waste  and  postpone  an  energy  crisis  while 
new  supply  technologies  are  developed. 

Energy  experts  have  estimated  that  with 
good  conservation  practices,  this  country 
could  save  about  one-third  of  th»  energy  it 
consumes  and  still  enjoy  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

As  the  signs  of  an  Impending  energy  crunch 
increase,  energy  conservation  becomes  an 
urgent  necessity.  Furthermore,  If  effective 
steps  aren't  undertaken  to  bridge  the  energy 
supply-demand  gaps  projected  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  America  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  see  "conservation" 
efforts  replaced  with  "rationing"  on  a  broad 
scale. 

A.  A  major  first  step  toward  wiser  energy 
use  in  this  country  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  weight  and  engine  size  of  the  automobile. 

In  the  near  future,  I  wlU  request  that  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  recently 
established  by  Congress  do  a  one  year  study 
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of  the  best  means  of  achieving  a  major  re- 
duction in  auto  weight  and  engine  size  and 
of  the  energy  benefits  this  would  bring. 

Last  year  alone,  the  nation  woiild  have 
saved  about  17  blUlon  gallons  of  gasoline  if 
the  average  automobile  weight  were  reduced 
to  2500  pounds,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion In  engine  size.  That  would  be  an  annual 
saving  of  about  5  gallons  of  gas  for  every 
human  being  on  earth. 

Automobile  weight — ^whlch  has  actually 
been  increasing — is  the  single  most  important 
factor  affecting  urban  fuel  economy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
A  5000  pound  vehicle  will  have  one  half  the 
fuel  economy  of  a  2500  pound  vehicle,  accord- 
ing to  the  EPA. 

Either  by  sotind  planning  and  foresight 
now,  or  by  the  compulsion  of  gasoline  short- 
ages later,  the  American  automakers  will  al- 
most certainly  be  required  to  go  to  a  lighter 
car,  a  smaller  engine  and  much  better  gas 
mileage. 

If  the  American  automakers  don't  act,  in- 
novative foreign  car  makers  probably  vrill. 
Just  as  some  foreign  manufacturers  have  al- 
ready developed  auto  engines  that  meet  the 
1975  Federal  clean  air  standards. 

Loss  to  foreign  automakers  of  the  vast 
market  for  small  cars  and  small  engines  that 
would  be  created  by  a  gasoline  squeeze 
would  knock  the  American  automobile  In- 
dustry for  a  loop,  with  possibly  catastrophic 
results  for  the  whole  nation's  employment 
and  economy. 

B.  Other  energy  conservation  measures 
must  include  cJianging  electrical  rate  struc- 
tures to  eliminate  the  built-in  penalty  on 
the  small  energy  user;  requiring  "truth-in- 
energy"  labelling  on  appliances,  automobiles 
and  housing  to  aid  consumers;  increasing  the 
incentives  for  more  energy -efficient  trans- 
portation; improving  insulation  and  design 
for  office  and  aparttnent  buildings  and 
homes;  establishing  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage recycling  of  "wastes";  requiring  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  consider  the  energy  consump- 
tion implications  of  their  proposed  projects 
and  actions,  and  promding  better  informa- 
tion to  the  public  on  energy  cons€ri<ation 
costs  and  benefits. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  steps  the  in- 
dividual can  take  to  cut  energy  consumption, 
measures  which  are  now  being  widely  re- 
ported. 

In  conclusion,  in  carrying  out  this  energy 
experiment,  the  people  of  Burlington  have 
provided  an  Important  service  to  their  coun- 
try. These  tests  have  helped  awaken  America 
to  the  need  to  confront  the  challenge  of  an 
impending  energy  crisis. 

Now,  the  American  public  and  Its  leaders 
must  act.  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
adopting  the  policies  that  are  necessary  to 
assure  a  decent  energy  and  environmental 
future. 


WISING  UP  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  with 
great  interest  the  recent  agreement 
reached  by  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Nation's  major  steel- 
producing  companies.  The  accord,  as  I 
understand  it,  provides  for  binding  ai'bi- 
tration  for  any  unresolved  issues  that 
might  smface  in  the  1974  negotiations 
and  places  a  prohibition  on  strikes  by 
the  union  or  lockouts  by  the  companies 
to  support  their  baigaining  positions. 
Tliis  responsible  approach  to  collective 
bargaining  I  beUeve  could  prove  to  be  a 
historic  breakthrough  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  this  country.  Mr.  I.  W. 
Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers, and  R.  Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  and 
cliairman  of  the  negotiating  committee 


for  the  steel  industry  negotiating  com- 
mittee, are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
many  years  of  work  in  bringing  about 
such  an  agreement. 

This  approach  to  collective  bargain- 
ing has  the  potential  to  become  a  great 
benefit  for  labor,  management,  and  the 
Nation's  economy  in  general  by  reducing 
foreign  steel  imports  and  establishing 
greater  certainty  in  uninterrupted  U.S. 
steel  production. 

Legislation,  no  matter  how  expertly 
drafted,  can  never  replace  responsible 
collective  bargaining  of  the  type  evi- 
denced by  the  negotiations  leading  to 
this  agreement.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  same  degree  of  preparation  smd 
cooperation  will  occur  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal 
regarding  this  agreement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wising  Up  ik  PrrrsBuacB 

Everyone  knows  that  strikes  are  not  a 
very  good  way  to  solve  labor-management 
differences  but  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for 
anyone  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Last  week,  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
and  10  major  steel  companies  did  something 
about  It  with  a  plan  that  will  seek  to  avoid 
national  steel  strikes  through  use  of  a  pre- 
agreed  ^i-age  Increase  formula  and  a  pre- 
strlke  arbitration  panel  to  settle  disputes.  If 
tbe  plan  works,  and  tbe  signs  are  hopeful,  it 
could  have  large  benefits  not  only  to  steel 
workers  and  steel  companies  but  to  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

For  one  thing.  It  could  reduce  the  demands 
for  protectionism  that  have  grown  out  of 
erosion  of  the  American  market  by  foreign 
produced  steel.  This,  plus  greater  efficiency 
in  the  domestic  industry,  could  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  consumers. 

Before  the  agreement,  steel's  vicious  cycle 
had  become  as  regular  as  tbe  tides.  Steel 
labor  contracts  expire  every  three  years,  so 
eight  months  before  the  expiration  date, 
steel  customers  began  building  inventories 
and  signing  long-term  contracts  with  for- 
eign producers.  Come  summer,  strike  or  no 
strike.  U.S.  mill  production  was  certain  to 
drop  as  the  customers  turned  to  their  inven- 
tories and  their  contracts  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers. 

It  didn't  take  much  prescience  to  see  that 
the  losers  from  this  cycle  were  the  sieel 
workers,  who  faced  either  a  strike  or  a  pos- 
sible layoff  each  summer,  and  the  steel  com- 
panies, which  suffered  not  only  from  the  for- 
eign Inroads  but  from  tbe  Inefficiency  of 
sharp  swings  in  the  production  rate.  It's 
expensive  to  run  steel  mills  or  any  other  con- 
tinuous production  process  erratically. 

The  only  gainers,  presumably,  were  the 
banks  who  make  Inventory  loans  to  steel 
cxistomers  and  the  foreign  steel  companies 
and  their  workers.  But  even  foreign  steel 
companies  would  rather  have  steady  demand 
than  periodic  surges  and  some  have  insisted 
on  long-term  contracts  with  American  cus- 
tomers for  that  reason. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  the  new  plan 
will  work,  but  the  portents  are  generally 
favorable.  United  Steelworkers  President  I. 
W.  Abel  and  R.  Heath  Larry  of  U.S.  Steel, 
who  leads  the  Industry  group,  have  been 
working  closely  together  for  several  years  to 
bal^h  the  formula.  The  1971  post-contract 
production  slump  gave  Impetus  to  the  effort. 
The  plan  got  overwhelming  approval  from 
600  delegates  to  the  union's  Basic  Steel  Cou- 
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Terence  last  week  and  there  are  Joint  union- 
company  programs  afoot  to  sell  it  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

It  would  seem  to  be  economically  sound, 
calling  as  It  does  for  an  annual  raise  based 
on  productivity  gains  plus  a  cost-of-Uvtng 
factor.  This  fundamental  formula  has  been 
the  anchor  for  sound  labor  agreements  since 
collective  bargaining  began.  The  company 
and  union  hope  to  have  settled  national  is- 
sues well  before  the  national  contract  ex- 
pires August  1,  1974. 

If  it  does  work,  we  would  hope  that  com- 
panies and  unions  In  other  basic  Industries 
will  have  a  look.  Boom-bust  cycles  are  in- 
efnclent  and  generally  harmful.  Union  work- 
ers could  be  among  the  biggest  gainers  from 
the  wising  up  of  Pittsburgh's  union  and 
company  leaders. 


GOIiDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LAHEY  CLINIC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  2,  1973,  the  Lahey  Clinic 
in  Boston  celebrated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding.  I  am  sure  that  I 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
clinic  as  it  passes  this  historic  milestone, 
and  in  honoring  the  clinic  for  the  out- 
standing contributions  it  has  made  to 
American  medicine. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1923,  that  Dr.  Prank 
Lahey  joined  with  Dr.  Lincoln  Sise  and 
Dr.  Howard  Clute  to  form  the  original 
Lahey  Clinic.  This  was  the  formal  be- 
giimlng  of  a  group  practice  of  medicine 
which  has  grown  over  the  years  to  the 
point  where  the  Lahey  Clinic  has  be- 
come renowned  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  ex- 
cellence in  modem  medicine. 

Today,  a  dedicated  staff  of  102  physi- 
cians work  closely  together,  treating 
ambulatory  patients  on  an  outpatient 
basis  at  the  clinic's  main  headquarters 
In  Kenmore  Square  in  Boston.  In  addi- 
tion, about  300  patients  on  any  given  day 
are  treated  as  inpatients  at  the  New 
England  Deaconess  Hospital,  the  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital,  and  the 
Brooks  Hospital. 

Among  the  many  areas  of  special 
achievement  in  which  the  clinic  has 
earned  its  world-famous  eminence  are 
the  treatment  of  thyroid  disorders,  gas- 
trointestinal problems,  and  complicated 
surgery  of  the  abdomen,  biliary  tract, 
and  pancreas.  Included  among  the  medi- 
cal men  and  women  who  have  given  much 
to  the  clinic  and  the  world  of  medicine 
are  the  late  Dr.  Sara  Jordan,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard B.  Cattell,  and.  of  course,  the  original 
founders. 

Today,  the  Lahey  Clinic  contains  an 
active  Division  of  Research,  where  work 
on  cancer  immunity  and  on  transplanta- 
tion is  currently  taking  place.  There  are 
over  35  separate,  individual  research 
projects  now  being  conducted  by  the 
medical  staff. 

Through  its  department  of  education, 
the  Lahey  Clinic  has  trained  over  1,900 
resident  physicians  in  its  specialty  de- 
partments. These  doctors  are  now  lo- 
cated throughout  the  world,  many  in 
group  practices  similar  to  that  at  the 
Lahey  Clinic.  These  alumni  will  hold 
their  third  reunion  this  fall. 

Lahey  Clinic  physicians  also  provide 
medical    care    to    the    Department    of 
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Transportation  in 
predecessor,  NASA 
routine,  daily  dispensar  j 
complete  physical 
ferrals  for  special  prob 

Because  of  the 
conditions  at  its  Kenmt)re 
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ning  a  major  relocati4n 
project  in  Burlington, 
128,  just  outside  the  ci 
this  location,  the  Lahe ' 
Center  will  contain 
facilities  and  a  200- 
clinic's  role  will  expai^ 
not  only  the  specialty 
patient  but  also,  througli 
tion  with  other  provid  ;rs 
needs  of  the  communits 

Mr.  President,  on 
golden    anniversary, 
Lahey  Clinic  and  its 
staff  for  the  brilliant 
their  proud  history.  I 
years  to  come,  it  will 
historic  role  at  the  for 
can  medicine,  as  a 
excellence  in  health  car  i 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  Naticri 
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SPEECH    BY    MR.    CK  >    PUAN    SENG, 
PUBLISHER  OF  FOOKIEN  TIMES 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President 
pleasure  recently  of  a 
friend  from  Manila,  Mi . 
known  to  his  friends 
publisher  of  the  Fookiei  i 
Mrs.  Go  came  to  Washifigton 
attending  a  special  co: 
Indiana  Christian  Uniitersity 
honorary  doctor  of  hunian 
was  conferred  on  him, 

Mr.    Go,    an 
Rotarian   and   a   most 
dividual,  delivered  an 
on    that    occasion 
received  and  acclaimed 
Mr.  Go  recalled  the 
ences  which  he  and  hii 
in  escaping  capture  by 
Philippines  during  Wo 
heroic  sacrifices  of  oth  jrs 
nate  are  related  poignai  tly 
giving  eloquent  testimoiy 
to  the  "power  of  faith  in 
ing  all  who  imderwent 

Mr.  Go's  remarks 
as  a  testament  to  his 
tenets  of  journalism — h 
whose  "love  for  freedon 
only  by  my  belief  in 

I  ask  unanimous  conlsent 
text  of  Mr.  Go's 
Record. 


an 
;  de(  p 


remar  cs 


There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Acceptance  Speech  op 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cha  rman 
of   the   Board  of  Regent! , 
faculty,    distinguished 
gentlemen. 

It  is  a  special  honor  for 
to  be  with  you  today  and 
our  experiences  In 
my  family  then  sought  reJuge 
now  gather  strength  from 

By  heredity,  I  belong 
tion  of  a  Buddhist  family 
was  steeped  In  the  phllos  >pby 
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By   profession  and  dedication 
47  years,  I  have  been  a 
cllned,  like  most  of  my 
free  thinker;   my  love  for 
scribed  only  by  my  belief 
There    were    battles    and 
rewards  and  Joys. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I 
International  Press  Instltut< ; 
Asian  Press  Seminar  on  the 
and  Responsibility,"  I  revle^red 
an  old  story  In  China.  This 

"Way  back  In  the  5th  centUry 
China  was  In  a  most  chaoilc 
were  on  the  decline  and  the 
the  kings  and  princes  of  th  ; 
states  shook  the  feudal  pei  lod 
turmoil.  It  was  a  time  when 
and  noble  Ideals  were  mucl  l 
hold  Justice  and  rlghteousi  ess 
no  newspapers  yet,  but  llvl  ig 
was  the  great  sage,  Confudjus 
himself  to  the  faithful 
feudal    annals,    which    has 
Immortal   historical   classic 
would  not  compromise  even 
said   in  praise  or  in 
noble  task,  he  upheld  the 
certainly  reflect  freedom 
freedom  because  of  his 
fusing   to   be   Influenced, 
cause    of    bis    dignity    In 
answerable  for  what  he  had 

Believing  In  the  tremenddus 
press,  not  only  as  a  source 
at  all  times,  but  also  as  a 
opinion    and    public 
President  Jefferson  who 
Is  the  "best  Instrument  for 
mind  of  man  and  Improvii^g 
tlonal,  moral,  and  social 
my  colleagues.  In  that 
that  we  must  ensure  that 
this  freedom  be  properly 

"A  newspaper  should  not 
mission  of  Informing  Its 
Important  role  of  merely  e 
It  must  safeguard  itself  fro^ 
malice.   Neither  should  it 
selfishly  misuse  the  liberty 
Indeed,  the  very  way  to  des^oy 
Is  by  abusing  It.  In  the 
we  are  to  Judge  and  In 
want  freedom  of  speech  and 
price:   the  ability  to  use 
sponslbly." 

In  my  conclusion  I 
"the   press   should   have 
Truth,    Truth    which    Is 
which  m  the  words  of  our  Ijord 
'shall  set  you  free.'  " 

By  the  love  and  grace  of 
wife  Fely  who  brought  me 
But  only  after  I  had  suffered 
during  World  War  II,  did  I 
self  In  the  divine 
Reborn. 

Following  the  attack  of 
Ing  the  second  World  War, 
was  occupied  by  the  Japane^ 
I  was  among  the  top  wante( . 
my  newspaper's  strong  advoi  :acy 
against  Japan's  encroachmnnt 
because  of  my  activities  as 
anti-Japanese    boycott 
Philippines. 

I  refused  to  surrender. 

In  the   1,105  trying 
31,  1941  to  January  9, 
single  day  that  I  was  not 
by  days,  by  hours,  by  mome4ts 
have  given  me  a  chance  1 
survive  the  war. 

Prom  the  day  I  left  home 
of  exile,  armed  only  with 
would   be   my  sun  and  my 
believed  that  during  the 
tion  I  would  have  to  und^go 
life — Just    as    when    strong 
mountain,  the  earth  trembled 
when  Ellsha,  a  wanted 
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powerful  enemies.  But  I  also  firmly  believed 
^at  I  would  overcome  hazardous  tribulations 
and  live  to  hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  Ood. 

I  overcame  the  Impossibilities,  going  In 
and  out  of  Manila  whUe  the  Japanese  were 
In  hot  pursuit.  I  did  not  ask  the  Liord  to 
turn  night  into  day.  as  Joshua  did  when  he 
prayed  that  the  sun  hold  still  at  Glbeon  and 
the  moon  stay  In  the  valley  of  Aijalon;  mine 
was  to  witness  the  wonders  of  how  prayer 
transformed  the  worn-out  nags  beneath  a 
stormy  sky  Into  galloping  horses  climbing 
the  steep  cUfTs  under  a  starry  heaven,  carry- 
ing us  through  a  most  dangerous  Journey. 

Many  a  time,  my  family,  my  companions 
and  I  escaped  death  when  the  Japanese 
scouting  soldiers  were  as  close  as  a  hair's 
breadth  to  us.  And  we,  t(X>,  marvelled  at 
God's  miraculous  protection.  We  remembered 
that  in  the  elays  of  old  when  the  enemy  who 
hunted  for  Ellsha  reached  Dothan,  their  eyes 
became  blurred  and  they  were  led  to  Samaria 
instead. 

We  were  caught  Inside  the  enemy's  cordon 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle.  Just  as  dan- 
gerous as  when  St.  Paul's  ship  had  been  at 
the  mercy  of  a  raging  sea  between  Crete  and 
A'dria.  Neither  the  sun  nor  stars  appeared 
for  many  days  and  fearful  was  the  tempest. 
But  Paul  did  not  abandon  hope.  Neither  did 
we  fear  for  a  moment  that  Ood  would  for- 
sake us. 

I  would  like  to  borrow  an  old  Chinese 
adage  to  describe  the  fearful  crucial  year, 
1944,  when  the  mass  arrest  of  our  friends 
took  place.  This  Chinese  adage  goes:  "Even 
the  moaning  of  the  winds,  the  cries  of  the 
herons,  the  swaying  trees  and  the  rustling 
shrubs  resembled  approaching  enemy  sol- 
diers." At  this  crucial  stage,  the  places  my 
family  and  I  were  biding  in  the  city  of 
Manila  all  bad  been  raided  by  the  Japanese 
soldiers.  Five  of  our  Intimate  friends,  in- 
cluding three  American  missionaries,  were 
arrested  and  executed.  The  air  we  breathed 
seemed  filled  with  fear.  Not  an  Inch  of  soil 
was  safe.  But  Ood  called  us  to  depart  to  the 
hills  In  time.  As  we  prayed,  I  opened  the 
Bible  and  Ood  spoke  to  us  In  Psalm  124: 

"If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  teas  on 
our  side.  When  men  rose  up  against  us:  Then 
they  toould  have  swallowed  tis  up  quicle. 
When  their  rod  was  kindled  against  us;  Then 
the  water  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  streams 
had  gone  over  our  soul.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  had  not  given  us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth. 
Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowlers:  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we 
are  escaped.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  W/io  made  heaven  and  earth." 

Word  by  word  the  Psalm  revealed  to  us 
our  prectirlous  situation,  for  we  were  Indeed 
like  birds  escaped  from  the  snares  of  fowlers 
and  we  were  then  practically  in  the  enemy's 
clutches. 

I  am  sharing  these  experiences  with  you 
because  as  B.  M.  Sorge  of  the  United  Press 
International  commented,  "My  purpose  in 
recalling  my  wartime  experiences  is  not  to 
reopen  old  wounds  of  World  War  II,  but  to 
revive  a  time  when  absolute  faith  and  re- 
liance upon  the  scriptures  was  my  only 
bodily  salvation,  in  an  age  of  materialism 
and  sophistication".  As  Paul  said.  "Not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power". 

Today,  as  I  speak  to  you  at  this  special 
convocation  of  the  Indiana  Christian  Uni- 
versity, my  heart  is  full,  and  I  wish  to  re- 
member before  you  a  Christian  lady  from 
Indiana  who  sacrificed  her  life  during  the 
resistance  movement  in  the  Philippines  and 
who  did  her  very  best  to  help  my  friends,  my 
family  and  myself  to  escape.  This  lady  doctor 
who  saved  others,  but  herself;  who  stood  for 
her  faith  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death; 
who  was  one  of  the  three  American  mis- 
sionary ladles  executed,  nay.  beheaded; — her 
name  was  Hawthorne  Darby,  a  graduate  of 
DePauw  University  at  Greencastle,  Indiana, 


who  served  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  In 
IndlEoiapolls,  and  later  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  serve  Ood. 

Another  friend  of  mine  who  was  arrested 
together  with  her  overheard  them  question- 
ing her  during  an  Investigation  at  the  Jap- 
anese military  camp  as  the  rooms  were 
separated  only  by  a  bamboo  wall: 

"Are  you  afraid  of  death?"  the   interro- 
gator asked  with  a  sneer. 
-  "I  believe  I  have  lived  my  life  well  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die".  Dr.  Darby  calmly 
answered. 

"What  would  you  do  If  you  were  allowed 
to  live?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  been  doing  the  right  thing  and 
I  would  do  it  all  over  again".  Dr.  Darby 
replied. 

Sublime.  She  lived  up  to  her  belief.  In 
absolute  honesty,  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  This 
other  friend  of  mine  could  not  but  feel  in- 
spired witnessing  righteousness  so  bravely 
upheld.  It  was  a  memory,  which,  to  him, 
could  never  be  erased. 

After  the  liberation,  Dr.  Darby,  this  dear 
lady  missionary  from  Indiana,  was  awarded, 
posthumously,  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  together  with 
two  other  lady  missionaries. 

There  are  Peters  who  die  to  glorify  God, 
and  there  are  Johns  who  live  to  testify.  Dying 
or  living,  all  of  us  were  one  In  faith. 

During  our  struggles,  we  all — the  American 
missionaries,  our  Filipino  friends,  ourselves — 
all  of  us — we  were  bound  together  by  some- 
thing even  greater  than  the  ties  of  blood  or 
of  shared  traditions,  or  of  a  common  lan- 
guage. Bound  together  by  something  far  be- 
yond race  or  culture,  bound  together  by  a 
power  no  man  can  devise  or  dissolve,  a  power 
that  sustained  us,  that  moved  us  to  rise  and 
sacrifice — the  power  of  Faith  In  God. 

What  you  confer  on  me  this  evening  re- 
affirms that  power — the  power  that  asserts 
the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit. 

Today,  I  have  the  honor  to  rejoice  in  that 
power. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  proud  of  the 
honor. 

The  Lord  bless  you. 


GUERNICA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
Guernica  by  the  Nazi  German  Luftwaffe 
in  the  service  of  fellow  Fascist  Franco 
during  the  Spani-sh  Civil  War.  will  occur 
on  April  26.  Mr.  Pedro  de  Beitia,  a  lead- 
ing spokesman  of  Basque  freedom  and 
democracy  in  this  country,  recently 
wrote  a  penetrating  account  of  the  April 
26,  1937,  horror  bombing  of  the  Basque 
holy  city  that  shocked  the  world  and  has 
been  ^iven  expression  in  the  famous 
painting  by  the  late  Pablo  Picasso.  At 
the  time  of  the  aerial  atrocity,  Mr.  Beitia 
was  an  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  the  Basque  autonomous  government. 

One  year  after  the  tragedy,  George 
Le  Steer,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times 
of  London  in  Bilbao  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  wrote  "The  Tree  of  Guer- 
nica," the  classic  work  on  the  war  in 
the  Basque  country.  He  concluded  as 
follows : 

It  Is  my  belief  and  history  will  show,  that 
this  (Franco's)  oppression  will  not  last  for- 
ever. Centuries  of  struggle,  the  five  wild 
oceans  of  adventure  have  made  of  the 
Basque  a  man  with  infinite  reserves  of 
strength,  and  silence.  His  shoulders  are  free 
under  any  regime;  his  classless  moral  state 
is  not  written  in  constitutions  but  in  his- 
tory and  prehistory,  not  defended  by  arms 


but  by  an  Immovable  consciousness  of  its 
superleMlty  to  all  others.  Because  he  has 
never  been  a  slave  or  ▼illain,  the  Basque  is 
better  than  his  neighbor,  and  he  knows  it. 
He  is  proud,  too.  of  the  year  he  governed 
himself;  of  how  he  kept  order  and  the  true 
church's  peace,  gave  freedom  to  all  con- 
sciences, fed  the  poor,  cured  the  wounded, 
ran  all  the  services  of  a  government  without 
a  single  quarrel,  either  between  executive 
and  people  or  between  the  widely  divergent 
theorists  In  his  executive.  Alone  in  all  Spain 
he  shovired  that  he  was  fit  to  rule;  where 
others  murdered  and  butchered,  terrorized 
the  working  class  and  sold  their  country  to 
foreigners,  the  Basque  bound  together  his 
little  nation  in  strong  bands  of  human  soli- 
darity, as  strong  as  the  sides  of  his  great  steel 
trawlers.  His  was  a  real  People's  Front,  with- 
out any  dark  motive  of  policy  to  form  it.  Its 
roots  were  very  deep,  and  its  lineage  very  old, 
but  its  leaves  are  full  of  greenness  and  virtue 
that  are  renewed  every  year;  they  gather  ever- 
lasting life  and  health  from  the  health  of  the 
classless  society,  and  they  stand  unshaken  In 
the  fire  and  the  explosions  to  give  shade  to 
future  law-givers  who  are  the  people's  choice. 
Their  symbol,  and  their  history,  is  Guernica's 
Tree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pedro 
de  Beitia's  piece  entitled  "Guernica:  I 
Was  There"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  Outlook  Section  on 
April  1,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guernica:   I  Was  Thebe 
(By  Pedro  de  Beitia) 

Time  distorts  the  true  nature  of  historic 
events,  and  sometimes  the  distortion  Is  will- 
ful. Such  distortion  seems  to  have  encom- 
passed the  destruction  36  years  ago  of  Guer- 
nica, the  holy  city  of  the  Basques  in  northern 
Spain,  for  In  these  columns  two  weeks  ago  a 
writer  asked  us  to  believe  that  It  was  the 
Basques  themselves  who  had  destroyed  their 
own  city  during  the  Spanish  ClvU  War  and 
not  the  German  Luftwaffe  acting  on  the 
orders  of  Francos  Nationalist  forces  (Guer- 
nica: Atrocity  or  Hoax?,  March  18.  | 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  about  that 
ghastly  holocaust  because  I  was  there. 

At  the  time  the  aerial  raid  occurred  on  the 
afternejon  of  April  26,  1937,  I  was  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  Basque  autonomous  government 
at  Bilbao,  20  miles  from  Guernica.  At  about 
4:45  p.m.  I  received  a  call  from  the  Guernica 
stationmaster  reporting  that  planes  of  the 
Luftwafl^es  Condor  Legion  had  launched  an 
Intense  raid  against  his  city.  I  immediately 
set  out  for  Guernica  by  car. 

I  arrived  at  its  outskirts  at  6:30  pjn..  but 
found  that  I  could  not  enter  because  Ger- 
mans were  stUl  attacking  the  city,  which  by 
then  was  completely  enveloped  In  flames 
from  the  hundreds  of  incendiary  bombs  I 
could  see  falling  oa  it.  When  the  raid  ceased 
about  an  hour  later,  I  was  abe  to  enter.  The 
Dantesque  horror  I  witnessed  during  the 
subsequent  12  hours  I  stayed  there  is  still 
vivid  in  my  memory. 

I  was  also  involved  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Guernica  Incident,  for  after  the  faU  of  the 
Basque  country  I  went  to  Prance,  where  I 
became  head  of  the  press  and  information 
services  of  the  Basque  government  tn  exile  ( a 
position  I  held  In  France  from  1937  to  1952. 
except  for  a  five-year  break  in  London  dur- 
ing World  War  II)  and  where  I  helped  dis- 
seminate information  about  Guernica's 
bombing,  or.  as  JefTrey  Hart  called  it  here  t  o 
weeks  ago.  the  "Guernica  myth"  "fabricated" 
to  further  the  "international  Communist 
conspiracy."  This  is  my  background  and 
record;  I  stand  on  it  and  I  defy  Mr.  Hart  to 
prove  that  I  am  lying. 
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"PICASSO  WAS  RIGHT" 


In  exile  we  worked  hard  with  the  limited 
means  at  our  disposal  to  the  tell  the  world 
the  truth  of  what  bad  happened  to  Quernlca 
on  that  fatal  afternoon  of  April  26.  And  the 
free  world  believed  us,  not  the  concoctions  of 
Franco's  propaganda  apparatus. 

During  the  past  36  years  the  bombing  of 
Guernica  by  the  Luftwaffe  as  a  test  of  the 
blitz  technique  that  three  years  later  would 
destroy  Rotterdam  and  Coventry  and  other 
European  cities — an  Incident  that  Hermann 
Coering  testified  to  during  the  Nuremberg 
trials — has  been  universally  accepted  as  fact. 
It  was  therefore  with  shock  and  pain  that 
I  read  the  excerpts  of  Mr.  Hart's  article  in 
The  Post.  I  had  seen  the  full  article  in  the 
January  Issue  of  the  National  Review,  of 
which  Mr.  Hart  is  a  senior  editor,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  It  in  the  February  issue  of  Human 
Events,  both  conservative,  pro-Franco  pub- 
lications. But  as  a  Basque  and  a  democrat 
I  was,  I  repeat,  shocked  and  pained  to  see 
The  Post  publish  such  a  piece  of  Franco 
claptrap. 

To  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  this  re- 
buttal to  Mr.  Hart's  version  of  the  Guernica 
story,  I  will  let  others  describe  the  facts  of 
that  tragic  event. 

On  March  19.  one  day  after  Mr.  Hart's 
article  apeared  in  The  Post,  The  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune,  an  English-language 
Paris  dally  published  Jointly  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  New  York  Times,  car- 
ried the  following  UPI  dispatch  from  Madrid 
under  the  headline,  "Picasso  Was  Right 
About  Guernica": 

"Pablo  Picasso's  painting  of  Guernica  truly 
reflected  what  happened  to  the  small  Basque 
town  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  former 
Mayor  Augusto  Unceta  said. 

"Mr.  Unceta,  in  a  letter  published  yester- 
day by  the  Madrid  daily  ABC,  strongly  re- 
futed articles  published  abroad  recently 
which  disagreed  with  the  accepted  version 
of  the  Guernica  story.  The  articles  ques- 
tioned that  the  German  Luftwaffe  had  al- 
most completely  flattened  the  town.  They 
suggested  that  much  of  the  destruction  was 
done  by  retreating  Republican  troops. 

"  "I  was  in  Guernica  on  April  26, 1937,  when 
squadrons  of  airplanes  enjoyed  themselves  by 
bombing  the  whole  of  our  town — principally 
with  incendiary  bombs,"  Mr.  Unceta  said. 

"  'And  I  mean  the  whole  of  our  town,  for 
around  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  ...  I  personally  witnessed  ma- 
chine-gun fire  from  the  planes,'  he  said." 

Mr.  Unceta  was  mayor  of  Guernica  and 
provincial  counselor  of  Vlzcaya  (one  of  the 
Basque  provinces),  appointed  by  Franco's 
government,  from  1961  until  1967.  He  is  the 
owner  of  an  arms  factory,  the  only  really 
military  target  that  existed  in  the  city, 
which  was  left  untouched  by  the  Nazi  bomb- 
ers. He  adds  in  his  letter  to  ABC:  "It  is 
unbelievable  that,  at  this  point  in  time, 
such  a  fallacy  (that  the  city  was  not  bombed 
by  the  Nazis)  should  be  published  .  .  .  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of  witnesses  here. 
In  Guernica,  who,  like  myself,  are  prepared 
to  tell  anybody  the  whole  truth  ..." 

A   JOURNALIST'S   RECOLLECTION 

An  American  news  agency  correspondent 
at  Franco's  headquarters  in  Salamanca  at 
the  time  of  the  Quernlca  bombing  read  Mr. 
Harts  March  18  article  and  then  sent  me 
his  recollections  of  what  had  happened  at 
Salamanca  at  the  time. 

This  distinguished  Journalist,  who  for  sev- 
eral reasons  cannot  be  identified,  says  that 
before  anyone  in  Salamanca  other  than  a 
handful  of  senior  officers  at  Franco's  head- 
quarters knew  what  had  happened  in  Guer- 
nica, he  was  summoned  to  the  office  of 
Luis  Bolln,  Franco's  press  chief  and  author 
of  a  book  on  which  Mr.  Hart's  article  was 
based.  BoUn  ordered  him,  under  penalty  of 


losing  his  press  credentials 
from  Spain,  to  report  that 
turian   dynamiters"  had  i  „ 
up  Guernica's  buildings,  that 
bomb  craters  in  the  city's 
like.  That  conversation  was 
da,ys  before  Franco's  troops 
city. 

The  American  Journalist 
to  Bolln,  a  shouting,  irascible 
purple-faced  rages  and  mucl 
Ing,  that  foreign  correspond 
the  area  be  allowed  to  visit 
replied,  "No.  Army  orders.' 
nallsts    wrote    the    dispatch 
on   he   attributed   his 
to   Franco   spokesmen,   whi<^ 
tear  up  his  copy  in  a  frenzy 
at  him,  and  ordered  him  to 

Foreign  newsmen  were 
Guernica  many  days  aftei 
though  they  were  guided 
by  a  circuitous  route  and  _. 
only  a  limited  area  and  the 
Guernica,  the  symbol  of  Bas< 
Save  for  such  guided  tour 
malned  a  closed  town  to  ne 
to  research  the  bombing  fo 
wards. 

None  of  the  correspondeu  ts 
took  seriously  Bolln 's  claim  1 
ers  had  blown  up  the  town 
months    Immediately    folio 
had  occasion  in  Salamanca 
talk   to   officers  of  the   G 
Condor  Legion  who  made 
connection  with  the  Guerni^ 
Germans  claimed  it  had 
the    Franco    forces,    who 
Basques  intended  to  make 
town. 
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Mr.  Hart's  only  "source' 
Luis  Bonn's  book,  "Spain: 
which  has  been  published 
of  Franco's  ministry  of 
repeats  the  falsehoods 
Nationalist  propaganda 
1930s. 

Who  was  Bolln.  and 
abUity? 

Bolin  was  in  London    ...... 

CivU  War  began,  an  accredite  J 
of   El   Debate,   a   right-wing 
paper.  On  instructions  from 
the   Spanish   army,    he   hlri^ 
pilot  in  England  to  fly  to 
lands  where  Franco  had  in 

by    the    Republican    „ 

opposed.  From  the  Canaries 
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the  Nationalist  and  Moo' 
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Luftwaffe  transports  in  the 
civil  war. 
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THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  THB  ORGANIZA- 
TION OP  AMERICA]*  STATES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presi  Jent,  in  Sun- 
day's AprU  8  issue  of  tl:  e  Washington 
Post,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Rogers  appraisingjthe  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  aqd  the  U.S.  role 
in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Rogers  recommeids  that  the 
United  States  consider  puf  ing  out  of  the 
OAS,  noting  that — 

There  are  new  realities  in  fche  hemisphere, 
without    a   doubt.    A    cohes  Ive    community 


bound  together  by  a  commitment  to 
New   World   political   values— If   that 
munity  ever  existed — is  no  moi  b.  The 
cans  are  widely  split.   Diversity  is 
increase.  .  .  . 
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At  this  time,  I  may  not  go 
Rogers'  recommendation 
draw  from  the  OAS. 

mend  him  for  a  very 

stimulating  analysis  of  the 
relations  with  the  Latin  Ai 
munity.  Many  of  us  believe 
is  long  past  for  a  realistic 
of  our  future  relations 
American  nations.  I  also 
Rogers'  assessment  is  very 
timely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tide  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objectlor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

Adios,   OAS:    A   U.S.   Pullottt 
(By  William  D 

Delegations  from  all  over 
have  come  to  Washington  for 
debate  in  the  second  General 
Organization  of  American  £ 
of  State  Rogers  already  has 

to  offer  promises  and  reassur 

high  priority  of  the  hemisphere 
eign  policy,  and  Latin  Am 
have  been  making  speeches 
ama  Canal,  ITT  and  U.S. 
ward  Cuba. 

It  is  barely  possible  that 

plaints  may  carry  as  far  as  the 
and  remind  the  President  that 
sit  down  and  do  something  i 
American  policy.  He  and  Dr. 
been  preoccupied   with  other 
last  four  years.   Now  they  n. 
drawn   to  consider   some   new 
American  policy,  as  in  tune 
of  the  1970s  as  their  other 
China,  Russia,  Vietnam  and 

There  are  new  realities  in 
without    a    doubt.    A    cohesiv^ 
bound  together  by  a  commitm* 
New  World  political  values — if 
nity  ever  existed — is  no  more, 
are  widely  split.  Diversity  is  oi^ 
There  is  less  and  less  commot 
tween,  say,  Cuba,  Argentina 
Venezuela  and  the  United 
difficult  today  to  argue  In 
there  U  something  special  aboi4t 
lea — some  greater  degree  of 
United  States  there  than  in 
or  any  special  reason  now  , 
pation  in  a  regional  political  . 

Now,  diversity  is  not  bad.  In 
pects  of  world  peace  are  dou 
by  diversity.  If  diversity  is 
nation  may  work  out  its  ovim 
which  comport  with  its  trad., 
perament.  The  point  is  merely 
preme  realists  as  Mr.  Nixon  an< 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  wiU* 
ing— even  If  healthy— diversiti  es 
Americas. 

They  also  cannot  fail  to 
the  spectacular  recent  rise 
lea's  nationalism,  the  increase^ 
glonal  Identity,  and  the  in. 
feeling  of  differentiation  of 
from  the  United  States. 

Diversity    and    nationalism 
caused  reactions  In  the  United 
Treasury    Secretary    Connally 
year  that  the  United  States 
in   Latin   America  was   only 
gnunpy  example  of  the  U.S. 
new    Nixon    foreign    policy 
America  will  not  be  so  obviousl 
But  it  should  be  a  response 
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new  realities.  And  It  should  be  addressed  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
may  be  revised  to  take  account  of  these  new 
realities. 

TURNING    TO    CONFRONTATION 

In  this  Washington  mood.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  administration  consider  whether  to 
transform  the  OAS  from  an  inter-American 
system  to  a  Latin  American  organization — 
or,  more  accurately,  to  complete  a  transfor- 
mation process  already  begun.  The  organiza- 
tion has  never  been  regarded  as  an  object 
of  unmitigated  admiration  in  Washington. 
And  this  less  than  enthusiastic  attitude  has 
not  been  improved  in  recent  years  by  spec- 
tacles of  unproductive  debate  in  the  OAS 
Council. 

The  OAS,  In  the  past  at  least,  was  an  alter- 
native fortun  to  the  United  Nations.  The  U.N. 
it  was  said,  was  dominated  by  the  Cold  War. 
Not  so  the  OAS.  This  was  once  terribly  im- 
portant. But  at  a  time  wher  detente  is  the 
key  word  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  when  China 
has  been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and 
when  coalition  politics  are  less  and  less  use- 
ful, the  significance  of  the  OAS  as  an  alter- 
native world  forum  has  greatly  declined. 

The  most  recent  effort  to  reform  the  OAS 
was  In  1970.  The  results  were  mixed.  Al- 
though some  impressive  principles  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  development  found 
their  way  into  the  Charter,  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  the  OAS  within  the  Hemisphere 
was  certainly  not  enhanced.  Instead,  the 
new  General  Assembly,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  grow  into  an  annual  congress  of  for- 
eign ministers  focusing  on  real  Issues  of 
common  regional  interest,  has  begun  to  de- 
generate into  Just  -another  meeting  of  the 
OAS  representatives  regularly  assigned  to 
Washington,  meeting  under  a  different 
name.  In  fact,  the  organization  is  less  able 
to  deal  with  inter-American  issues  now  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Walter  Sedwitz,  the  able  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  OAS  for  economic  and  social 
affairs,  has  noted  "the  fact  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  less  and  less  willing 
to  have  their  national  economic,  social,  edu- 
cational or  scientific  problems  discussed  or 
Judged  within  a  regional  forum.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  CIAP  [the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress], the  countries  are  less  Inclined  than 
ever  to  bare  themselves  to  the  scrutiny  of 
their  neighbors,  especially  the  United  States." 

In  other  words,  instead  of  cooperation,  the 
OAS  is  turning  to  confrontation.  In  1964, 
the  Latin  American  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee— CECLA — was  formed.  Its  original  pur- 
pose was  to  articulate  a  common  Latin 
American  position  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development.  But 
it  quickly  took  on  the  new  and  important 
task  of  defining  Latin  American  positions  on 
all  world  economic,  social  and  financial  ques- 
tions, including  those  on  the  U.S. -Latin 
American  agenda.  The  movenxent  to  Latinize 
the  OAS  was  carried  one  step  further  by  the 
recent  organization  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sion for  Consultation  and  Negotiation.  This. 
a  purely  Latin  group  meeting  without  the 
United  States  to  work  out  common  policy 
on  inter- American  Issues,  has  institutional- 
ized the  Latin-U.S.  confrontation  as  part  of 
the  system. 

The  result  is  that  more  and  more  OAS 
meetings  consist,  first,  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Latins,  following  which  the  United  States  is 
called  in  to  be  advised  of  the  results.  And 
the  United  States  has  fostered  this  develop- 
ment by  its  reluctance  to  take  initiatives. 

In  short,  the  OAS  in  fact  is  already  virtu- 
ally a  Latin  American  organization. 

GAINS    OF    WITHDRAWAL 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  hardly 
blameless  for  the  present  unhappy  state  of 
the  regional  organization.  For  It  has  used 
the  inter-American  system  irresponsibly,  and 


at  times  shamelessly — most  tellingly  in  1965 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  when  it  asked 
that  the  organization  apply  its  community 
whitewash  to  a  unilateral  U.S.  Intervention, 
and  In  the  second  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este, 
when  it  virtually  bribed  Haiti  to  provide  the 
decisive  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  Cuba  from 
the  inter-American  system. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  the  blame,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  the  OAS.  It  should 
be  harmonized  with  the  new  realities  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Formal  U.S.  withdrawal  to  some  associated 
role  would  strengthen  the  organization.  It 
would  permit  the  OAS  to  concentrate  on  le- 
gltimat'i  regional  issues — the  common  inter- 
es'^s  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  It  would 
end  the  accusation  of  U.S.  domination  of  the 
organization.  It  would  allow  the  U.S.  to  have 
the  same  observer  status  in  the  organization 
as  the  Europeans.  It  would  say  something  to 
the  Soviets  about  East  Europe.  And  it  would 
permit  us  to  give  up  our  painful  and  often 
ludicrous  efforts  to  maintain  a  "low  profile" 
in  the  OAS  for  the  huge  United  States,  an 
effort  which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  an  awkward  and  embarrassed  hippo- 
potamus. 

REAFFIRMING    PLEDGES 

Of  course.  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  to  arrange 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  with  great  care  and  tact, 
to  avoid  the  impression  that,  by  giving  up  its 
full  membership  in  the  OAS.  the  U.S.  was 
turning  its  back  on  Latin  America  altogether. 
To  do  this,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
make  it  clear  that  its  departure  would  not 
bankrupt  the  organization.  It  should  make  a 
substantial  pledge  of  continuing  assistance, 
and  should  welcome  the  maintenance  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  organization  In  Wash- 
ineton  for  as  long  as  this  met  the  pleasure 
of  Latin  America. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Nixon  could  reaffirm — in- 
deed, should  redouble — our  support  for  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  as  the 
institution  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  fut'ire  development  hopes  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  President  would 
want  to  couple  withdrawal  from  the  political 
councils  of  the  regional  organization  with  a 
series  of  moves  to  strengthen  U.S.  bilateral 
relations  with  major  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. There  Is  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  the  President  himself  should  want  to 
travel  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  early  in  his  new 
administration. 

Finally,  he  could  make  clear  that  our  with- 
drawal from  the  status  of  full  member  of 
the  political  organs  of  the  OAS  was  not  also 
a  retreat  from  the  U.S.  commitments  ex- 
pressed in  the  OAS  Charter  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hemisphere,  to  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  and  the  enhancement  of 
human  rights,  and  to  non-intervention.  In- 
d-ed.  the  President  should,  as  he  proposes 
modernisation  pnd  structural  re'ill'^-'Tre -t 
of  the  organization,  at  the  same  time  clearly 
reaffirm  the  respect  of  the  United  States  for 
the  independence,  sovere'entv  sn-^  terr't-ri^'l 
integrity  of  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, a  pledge  somewhat  tarnished  by  our 
Dominican   Renublic   IntTventlon. 

A  modernized  OAS.  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  was  much  reduced,  could 
play  a  role  of  far  larger  significance  to  the 
region.  Instead  of  a  forum  for  confrontation 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
it  would  become  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Latin  governments  to  work 
out  the  truly  common  Interests — other  than 
anti-gringoism — which  should  unite  Latin 
.America.  The  common  crisis  of  poverty  in  this 
hemisphere  is  too  vital  to  tolerate  much  more 
of  such  distraction. 

In  world  polities  today,  old  formulas  are 
no  longer  meaningful.  And  old  forms  must 
give  way  to  new  realities,  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 


IS  GREECE  REJECTING  AMERICAN 
AID? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  good 
news  regarding  America's  counter-pro- 
ductive military  aid  program  may  be 
ahead  of  us.  According  to  the  well-con- 
nected syndicated  columnists  Evans  and 
Novak,  there  are  growing  signs  of  dis- 
content toward  American  aid  and  sup- 
port in  Greece.  Nothing  would  advance 
and  benefit  American  interests  more  in 
Europe  than  for  the  authoritarian 
Athens  regime  to  proclaim  its  own  self- 
reliance  and  end  the  ciurent  largesse 
from  U.S.  military  suppliers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Evans  and  Novak  article  of  April  4  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,  1973] 

Greece's  Rejection  of  U.S.  Mn.tTARY 

Assistance 

(By   Rowland  Evans   and   Robert  Novak) 

Growing  Indications  that  Prime  Minister 
George  Papadopoulos,  the  Greek  strongman. 
Is  now  running  into  serious  political  troubles 
at  home  derive  not  so  much  from  the  un- 
precedented outbreak  of  student  riots  in 
Athens  as  from  the  Intentionally  arrogant 
way  Col.  Papadopoulos  has  lately  been  treat- 
ing President  Nixon  and  the  United  States. 

Anti-government  student  demonstration.^ 
are  hardly  unique  in  today's  political  world, 
but  what  Col.  Papadououlos  did  earlier  this 
year  with  his  abrupt  cancellation  of  direct 
U.S.  military  aid — with  no  prior  word  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  his  long-term  benefactor — had  no 
precedent  in  this  country's  long  postwar  his- 
tory of  military  aid. 

Papadopoulos  leaked  his  decision  to  cancel 
U.S.  military  grant  aid  to  the  controlled 
Greek  press  on  Jan.  15,  with  major  headline 
play  and  maximum  public  exposure  on  the 
radio  and  television.  The  reason  for  handling 
the  decision  that  way,  as  perceived  here,  is 
a  desire  to  eater  to  growing  anti-American- 
ism In  Greece.  That  anti-American  feeling.  In 
turn,  has  been  the  direct  result  of  a  cozy 
relationship  between  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  military  dictatorship  installed 
by  the  Papadopoulos-domlnated  Greek  Junta 
almost  exactly  six  years  ago. 

Particularly  infuriating  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple was  the  deal  between  Papadopoulos  and 
the  U.S.  to  permit  "homeporting"  of  the  U.S. 
sixth  fleet  In  the  Athens  area. 

In  view  of  the  political  risks  Mr.  Nixon 
had  taken  to  extend  military  aid  to  Papado- 
poulos. the  abrupt  cancellation  of  that  aid 
early  this  year — an  event  scarcely  noted  in 
Washington — set  something  of  a  record  Ii:r 
in- vi!lt". 

Consider  the  background.  In  the  summer 
of  1971.  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  authorized  by  Rep.  Wayne  Havs  of 
Ohio,  no  softlincr.  barring  all  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Greece.  That  limitation  on  arms  aid 
finally  found  Its  way  Into  the  foreign  aid 
law — but  with  a  provl.so  permitting  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  the  aid  If  he  found  "over- 
riding requirements  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States." 

On  Feb.  17,  1972.  Mr.  Nixon  made  Just  s-.irh 
a  fiudinR — and  ordered  the  Pentagon  to  s?nd 
some  $10  million  of  direct  military  aid  lo 
Greece. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  had  been  mak- 
ing secret  but  hard-hitting  attempts  to  per- 
suade Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Ger- 
many also  to  extend  military  aid  to  the 
Greek  dictatorship.  Mr.  Nixon's  reason  for 
that  was  obviovis:  Under  attack  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  playing  footsie  with  the  mill- 
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tary  Junta,  be  wanted  at  least  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion to  Join  the  U.S.  In  fact,  all  NATO  na- 
tions except  the  VS.  were  beginning  to  treat 
Che  Papadopoulos  regime  as  the  leper  of 
Europe. 

The  West  German  government,  in  a  series 
of  secret  agreements  never  fully  made  public, 
did  finally  consent  to  go  along  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  U.S.  and  send  token  aid 
to  Greece.  As  a  quid  pro  quo.  Papadopoulos 
agreed — again  with  no  public  announce- 
ment— to  free  several  score  political  pris- 
oners held  in  Greek  Jails  ever  since  the  1967 
coup  d'etat. 

As  It  turned  out,  only  one  such  political 
prisoner  was  in  fact  spirited  out  of  Greece; 
the  deal  came  a  cropper,  and  Botm  not  only 
did  not  carry  out  its  part  of  the  arrangement 
but  its  ambassador  was  declared  persona  non 
grata. 

Yet,  despite  Mr.  Nixon's  going  out  on  sev- 
eral limbs  for  Papadopoulos,  the  colonel 
never  informed  Washington  in  advance  of 
his  decision  to  renounce  all  military  aid  on 
Jan.  15.  Instead  of  letting  Mr.  Nixon  get  credit 
with  Congress  for  canceling  the  aid,  Papado- 
poulos took  full  credit  himself  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  had 
to  duck  a  question  on  whether  the  U.S.  had 
been  consulted. 

The  end  of  military  aid,  however,  won't 
soften  antl-Papadopoulos  sentiment  In  Con- 
gress. Thus,  two  days  later  Democratic  Rep. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  a  key  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, wrote  Greek  exile  leader  Ellas  Deme- 
tracopoulos  that  because  of  its  continuing 
"moral  support"  of  the  Greek  government, 
the  U.S.  "bears  responsibility"  for  the  plight 
of  political  prisoners.  That  was  as  strong  an 
indictment  of  American  policy  toward  Greece 
as  any  congressman  has  ever  made. 


SUPPORT   FOR   THE   NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  have  occurred  several  events 
that  caused  me  to  recall  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite pieces  of  literature,  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  it  once  again  impressed 
upon  me  just  how  astute  our  Founding 
Fathers  really  were  and  what  succinct 
and  capable  authors  they  proved  to  be. 

That  historic  introduction  bears  re- 
peating here  because  it  is  the  base  on 
which  I  desire  to  build  a  plea  to  my  fel- 
low Americans. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Today,  I,  too,  call  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  support  a  program 
which  will  ultimately  form  an  even  more 
perfect  imion ;  help  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  secure  liberty  for  all  of  us  and  those 
that  follow  in  years  to  come. 

I  ask,  today,  for  a  conscious  effort  be 
made  in  terms  of  true  support  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  ask  for  all  Americans  to  become 
aware  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard,  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and 
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This  committee,  headed  by  a  wonder- 
fully patriotic  American,  Mr.  J.  M.  Roche, 
is  doing  a  really  outstanding  service  for 
the  country.  Mr.  Roche,  the  foimer  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Motors  is 
devoting  both  his  valuable  time  and  ex- 
traordinary talent  to  the  task  of  seek- 
ing expressions  of  support  from  the  Na- 
tion's 12-million  employers,  and  that  in- 
cludes both  the  large  and  small,  for  this 
most  worthwhile  endeavor. 

The  success  of  the  guard  and  reserve 
programs  in  past  years  has  been  pri- 
marily because  of  the  support  and  in- 
volvement of  all  Americans  and  especial- 
ly their  bosses.  No  other  obstacle  to  the 
guard  and  reserve  could  be  more  devas- 
tating than  resistance  by  employers,  it 
forces  a  man  or  woman  to  an  immediate 
and  critical  decision  "Can  I  exercise  my 
civilian  employment  responsibilities  and 
still  participate  in  the  guard  or  reserve?" 

For  the  young  persons  trying  to  survive 
the  early  establishing  years  with  either  a 
large  corporation  or  the  small  neighbor- 
hood employer,  they  face  a  no-win  situa- 
tion if  the  organization  does  not  willingly 
encourage  participation- 
Here  is  the  task  Mr.  Roche  and  really 
all  of  us  in  the  country  face:  of  the  82- 
million  employees  in  the  total  work  force 
only  1.4  percent  or  976,000  are  current- 
ly needed  to  fill  the  ranks. 

These  people  need  to  have,  on  the 
average,  1  week-end  off  a  month  to  train 
plus  a  2-week  encampment. 

This  is  viewed  by  many  employers  as 
12  Saturdays  plus  two  weeks  plus  a  reg- 
ular vacation,  all  away  from  the  job.  And 
in  fact  that  is  what  is  required  but  these 
are  scheduled  absences  that  can  be  man- 
aged, not  the  traumatic  absence  brought 
about  by  accident  or  illness. 

The  tradeoff  for  the  employer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  highly  motivated  citizen, 
well  trained  in  a  talent  that  may  very 
well  be  used  by  the  company,  a  well  dis- 
ciplined "organization  man"  or  team 
player  who  is  constantly  being  groomed 
for  greater  responsibility  and  leadership. 
This  is  a  more  stable  person  with  addi- 
tional community  ties  who  is  attempting 
to  improve  his  standing  and  his  stand- 
ard of  living. 

As  a  guardsman  or  reservist  he  re- 
quires only  one-fifth  the  tax  dollars  for 
his  maintenance  as  compared  with  his 
active  duty  counterpart. 

But  the  economy  picture  is  much 
brighter  than  that  and  really  more  in- 
volved. 

First  is  the  premise  that  this  Nation 
wants  a  volunteer  force  and  is  willing  to 
pay  its  military  salaries  that  are  closer 
to  civilian  compensation  than  any  other 
counti-y  in  the  world.  As  a  result  person- 
nel costs  today  represent  56  percent  of 
the  total  defense  budget.  Incidentally, 
for  comparison  Russia's  cost  is  26-28 
percent  of  their  defense  budget. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  balance  of 
forces  required  in  the  total  force  concept 
our  military  forces  will  total  about  three 
and  one-third  million.  When  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  can  be  well  trained 
guardsmen  or  reservists  at  a  ratio  of  5 
to  1  it  is  just  cost  effective  to  do  so. 

In  another  perspective,  the  guard  and 
reserve  programs  are  designed  to  pro- 


vide 30  percent  of  the  personnel  require- 
ments for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  Mr.  Roche  feels,  as  do  I 
and  so  should  most  Americans,  that  this 
is  an  economy  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look. 

So  far,  many  of  our  American  employ- 
ers, including  President  Nixon,  as  the 
Federal  Government  employer,  have 
signed  a  document  called  the  Statement 
of  Support  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
The  campaign  to  reach  others  through- 
out the  land  is  now  under  way.  Not  only 
do  we  need  the  cooperation  of  the  large 
corporation,  but  the  small  employer  as 
well,  and  from  both  the  private  as  well  as 
the  public  sector.  All  make  up  the  fabric 
of  this  Nation's  industrial  capability  and 
all  employ  current  or  potential  members 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  responses  will  all  be  favor- 
able. This  country  needs  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  and  the  Guard  and  Reserve  need 
the  willing  support  of  us  all. 

The  National  Committee  welcomes 
your  questions  and  maintains  an  office 
at  400  Army-Navy  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202.  I  encourage  all  to  jump  on  this 
really  important  bandwagon. 

Only  with  a  strong  national  defense, 
composed  of  the  active  as  well  as  the  re- 
serve components,  will  we  be  able  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF 
MEAT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  very  pointedly  asserts : 

I  have  become  increasingly  disgusted  with 
all  the  adverse  publicity  our  (livestock)  in- 
dustry has  been  getting  in  regard  to  meat 
prices. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Myers  of  Lander,  Wyo., 
has  every  reason  to  be  angry  over  the 
abuse  being  heaped  upon  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers  as  attempts  are 
being  made  to  make  them  the  scapegoat 
for  rising  food  prices. 

While  the  housewife  is  legitimately 
concerned  over  the  cost  of  food  these 
days,  I  do  not  see  this  same  concern 
translated  into  boycotts  of  housing,  cloth- 
ing, campers,  boats,  cars,  and  the  like, 
where  prices  have  been  rising  steadily 
for  the  past  20  years.  Americans  do  not 
appear  to  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of 
their  nonessential  items  but  are  more 
than  willing  to  deny  the  farmer  and 
rancher  a  decent  living. 

Mis.  Myers  makes  a  very  good  case  for 
agricultiu-e — a  case  that  is  rarely  heard 
these  days  with  all  the  attention  focased 
on  national  boycotts  of  meat  and  criti- 
cism of  the  farmer  and  rancher.  I  would 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  what  Mrs. 
Myers  has  to  say.  Those  who  are  critical 
of  the  farmer  and  rancher  may  receive 
an  education  if  they  are  willing  to  hon- 
estly assess  what  Mrs.  Myers  has  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs.  My- 
ers' letter  be  printed  in  the  Recorc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  The  time  has  come  for  the  Live- 
stock Industry  to  speak  out  for  itself.  As  a 


county,  state  and  national  Cow-Belle,  I  have 
become  Increasingly  disgusted  with  all  the 
adverse  publicity  our  industry  has  been  get- 
ting In  regard  to  meat  prices. 

The  public  apparently  does  not  know  and 
does  not  care  about  how  much  hard  work, 
heartache  and  expense  goes  into  raising  this 
meat  for  them  so  long  as  they  can  get  it  for 
next  to  nothing  and  would  prefer  it  as  a 
gift.  Sure,  they  want  a  raise  in  wsiges,  not 
realizing  that  when  they  get  that  raise,  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  everything  we  buy — feed 
for  cattle  (cake  &  Hay),  fertilizer,  grazing 
fees,  taxes,  repairs  to  equipment,  new  equip- 
ment and  our  own  groceries,  which  I  doubt 
any  farmer  or  rancher  minds  paying  for  so 
long  as  they  can  get  what  their  own  product 
Is  worth. 

Most  of  the  news  media,  and  especially  T.V., 
has  been  grossly  unfair  in  their  coverage  of 
this  matter,  showing  only  Congressmen  who 
have  never  even  looked  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  records,  or  Betty  Furness 
or  Meany,  and  some  more  of  those  who  do 
not  know  whereof  they  speak.  Why  don't  they 
interview  a  few  ranchers  and  show  what  a 
rancher  goes  through  to  get  this  meat  to 
their  tables? 

All  the  "gripers"  are  thinking  of  Is  that 
money  for  their  cocktail  parties,  nights  out 
on  the  town,  a  new  car,  snowmobile,  boat, 
motorcycle,  traUer  house,  a  4-wheel  drive 
with  which  to  pull  it,  snowmobile  suits,  skis 
and  ski  suits,  airplane  trips  and  tours.  You 
don't  hear  any  complaints  about  the  rising 
cost  of  all  these — but  then  that's  fun.  They 
also  want  a  shorter  work  week  for  more  play 
time  and  will  need  more  money  for  that. 

While  I  am  writing  this  I  am  taking  care 
of  a  baby  calf  born  in  this  blizzard  and  it 
has  pneumonia.  It  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to 
die  even  though  it  is  in  our  kitchen,  has  had 
medication  and  a  lot  of  tender  care.  The  men 
have  been  out  all  day  in  this  blizzard  trying 
to  find  shelter  for  the  calves  being  born  and 
there  Is  no  shelter  to  be  found  since  all  brush 
and  willows  have  been  blown  full  of  snow. 
So  you  see,  there  is  an  example  of  the  hard 
work  and  the  heartache  (you  would  have  to 
be  made  of  stone  if  watching  a  calf  die  didn't 
get  to  you),  involved  In  raising  cattle. 

I  know  it  is  hard  for  people  who  go  from 
a  heated  house  to  a  heated  garage,  get  in  a 
warm  car  and  drive  to  their  Job  In  a  heated 
bulldmg  to  realize  all  the  tribulations  a 
rancher  goes  through  to  put  meat  on  their 
tables.  They  are  laboring  under  the  false 
impression  that  ranching  is  one  big  rodeo- 
all  play.  I  do  wish  there  were  a  few  of  those 
who  are  under  this  impression  out  here  now 
In  the  blowing  and  drifting  snow  working 
along  with  us  trying  to  keep  cows  and  calves 
alive — I  am  sure  they  would  turn  tail  and 
run.  There  are  very  few  who  would  take  a 
calf,  raise  it  for  18  months,  fatten  It.  and 
butcher  and  process  it — even  if  it  was  given 
to  them  because  It  would  Involve  too  much 
work. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  a  few  facts  and 
figures,  which  I  doubt  will  be  read  as  most 
of  the  people  have  their  minds  made  up 
that  we  ranchers  are  getting  rich.  Oh.  what 
au  illusion ! 

Don't  they  know  the  biggest  share  of 
the  taxes  and  grazing  fees  we  pay.  and  this 
Is  no  small  amount,  I  can  assure  you,  are 
paid  on  the  cattle?  Can't  they  see  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  Income,  both  national- 
ly and  locally,  come  from  the  livestock  and 
farming  Industry,  and  that  most  of  this 
Income  Is  spent  right  in  their  own  county? 
Don't  they  know  (or  maybe  don't  care) 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  are  getting  only 
approximately  6''^  more  than  the  amount 
they  were  receiving  for  the  same  products 
in  1949?  That  in  the  same  period,  retail 
prices  have  risen  39';?  That  the  national 
net  Income  per  farm  or  ranch  is  only  3'; 
more  than  the  1947-1949  period,  when  wages 
increased  250 '~;  ?  This  Information  was  taken 
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from  the  March  18,  1873  Issue  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

How  many  of  us  who  buy  the  groceries 
t'.ke  the  time  to  add  up  what  the  actual 
food  alone  costs?  Have  you  ever  really 
s'.opped  to  see  Just  how  much  was  spent  In 
the  drug,  cosmetic  or  clothing  departments, 
or  how  much  was  spent  on  oil  and  other 
sundries  for  your  car,  fishing  tackle,  or 
minor  household  repairs?  I'll  bet  not.  They 
were   all   considered   groceries. 

There  have  been  many  times  I  have  fol- 
lowed people  through  the  grocery  stores  and 
been  their  baskets  piled  with  frozen  TV  din- 
ners and  other  frozen  prepared  foods,  or 
something  from  the  shelf  which  has  already 
been  prepared.  All  it  takes  is  a  can  opener. 
Don't  they  know  this  all  costs  them  a  lot 
more? 

Pew  people  realize  that  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers contribute  a  great  amount  to  the  wealth 
of  our  economy.  Apparently  the  people  want 
us,  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  to  go  back  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days,  using  teams  for 
plowing,  haying,  etc.,  washboards  and  tubs, 
and  a  few  more  of  the  primitive  backbreaklng 
devices,  so  that  they  can  get  their  meat  for 
nothing.  This  is  what  will  happen  If  our 
prices  go  too  low. 

Most  of  the  people  have  a  retirement  plan, 
medical  insurance  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits. The  farmer  or  rancher  has  nothing  un- 
less he  buys  It  himself,  and  is  going  to  have 
nothing  to  retire  on  If  he  is  going  to  have 
to  give  away  his  product  and  stUl  have 
to  pay  the  increased  prices  for  the  neces- 
sary "evils"  of  his  industry. 

The  only  solution  I  can  see  for  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  Is  to  sell  their  ranches  to  the 
"play"  people,  destroy  their  livestock,  Join 
a  labor  union  and  hope  science  comes  up 
with  a  pUl  to  fill  our  bellies  and  which  will 
cost  next  to  nothing  or  better  yet  be  a  gift 
from  the  government. 

PVom  a  very  disgusted  ranch  gal, 

Barbara  Mtebs, 

Lander,  Wyo. 


LARGE  BENEFITS  FROM  AERO- 
SPACE SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  part  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  on  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  of  America.  Mr.  Harr  placed 
In  clear  perspective  the  vital  role  played 
by  aerospace  research  and  development 
in  providing  the  cutting  edge  for  high 
technology  in  America. 

He  refutes  the  myth  that  we  must  de- 
emphasize  our  commitment  to  science 
and  technology  in  order  to  apply  in- 
creased funds  to  housing,  education,  en- 
vironmental problems  or  even  welfare. 
It  is  clear  tliat  such  deemphasi-,  wiU  cre- 
ate economic  problems  r.nd  deny  tech- 
nological benefits.  It  will  cause  a  decline 
in  funds  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
loc^l  governments.  Moreover,  it  will  sig- 
nificantly deepen  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Harr  points  out  that  science  and 
technology  are  a  creative  force  subject 
,o  control  by  man. 

Therefore,  the  problem  in  using  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  is  "not  the  state  of  the 
art  but  the  state  of  the  art:  t."  He  makes 
it  clear  we  are  receiving  large  economic 
benefits  from  continuing  aerospace  sci- 
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I  commend  Mr.  Harr  s  testimony  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  excerpts  of  a  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORs,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  op  Tes:  imony 

The  membership  of  our  a  sociation  Is  com- 
posed of  the  major  developi  rs  and  producers 
of  the  nation's  aircraft — b  )th  military  and 
civil — and  Its  missiles  an( .  space  vehicles, 
propulsion  systems  and  rel  ited  hardware. 

The  industry  as  a  whol«  Is  comprised  of 
some  70  major  companies  operating  about 
1300  establishments  throug  bout  the  nation. 
It  depends  on  a  network  of  more  than  50,000 
subcontractors  and  supplie  s — located  In  all 
60  states.  In  1972  it  generatt  d  a  positive  aero- 
space trade  balance  of  $3.2   tillion. 

Aerospace  performs  a  laj  ger  share  of  the 
nation's  research  and  devel  )pment  than  any 
other  Industrial  group  and  in  so  doing  uti- 
lizes virtually  all  the  scle  itific  disciplines. 
Thus  we  possess  an  abldli  ig  and  Informed 
Interest  In  the  role  of  scleni  e  and  technology 
in  our  society. 

There  are  those  who  sa]  that  to  achieve 
meaningful  sbcial  progress  v  e  must  deempha- 
size  our  commitment  to  s  lience  and  tech- 
nology in  order  to  apply  ii  creased  funds  to 
pressing  social  needs  such  as  housing,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  the  s  )lution  of  urban 
and  environmental  problen  s.  We  fully  con- 
cur with  the  pressing  natu  :e  of  such  needs, 
but  are  Just  as  fully  con\  need  that  prog- 
ress in  these  areas  will  be  Ir  [possible  without 
a  high  level  of  continuing  commitment  to 
research  and  development  across  all  scien- 
tific disciplines. 

The  role  of  research  au<  development  in 
our  economic  processes  is  re  leiving  continued 
attention  In  economic  cir  les.  R&D  is  the 
primary  source  of  technolo  jy — and  technol- 
ogy, In  turn,  plays  a  vital  :  ole  In  improving 
productivity  and  enha;  icing  economic 
growth.  The  way  to  meet  the  material  re- 
quirements of  these  socia  problems  is  to 
stimulate  economic  expan  Ion  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  reso  irces  with  mini- 
mum disriiption  to  estal  llshed  economic 
patterns.  The  course  advocf  ted  by  those  who 
wish  to  reduce  our  comml  ;ment  to  science 
and  technology  will  only  ir  hibit  technologi- 
cal advancement,  the  very  n  aiuspring  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Also  this  necessarily  leads 
Inevitably  to  a  decline  in  he  funds  needed 
by  the  Federal,  state  and  1  ical  governments 
to  deal  with  the  soclologica  1  problems  we  all 
know  must  be  solved. 

Science  and  technology  (  re  tools  of  man- 
kind and  as  such  are  not  n  sponsible  for  the 
ills  ascribed  to  them.  I*o  )le  are  responsi- 
ble— Just  as  people  are  resf  onslble  for  using 
technology  to  clean  up  oui  environment,  to 
generate  clean  electrlcit;  from  nuclear 
power,  and  to  develop  cc  untless  products 
from  computers  and  Jet  ti  insports  to  elec- 
tronic heart  pacemakers,  to  serve  man.  While 
we  all  have  failed  in  this  respect  at  times, 
on  balance  we  have  exceed  ;d  by  several  or- 
ders of  magnitude  in  usii  g  technology  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  mankind.  We  all 
can  do  better.  The  problen  ,  however,  is  not 
the  "state  of  the  art;"  I  iuggest  it  is  the 
"state  of  the  artist."  Rath  t  than  reducing 
the  search  for  new  know  edge  becaiise  of 
fear  that  we  may  be  unab  e  to  manage  the 
products  of  our  discoveries,  we  should  stress 
the  pursuit  of  new  knowl&  .ge  with  the  goal 
of  making  technology  truly  \,  servant  of  man- 
kind. 

Once  science  and  techno!  3gy  generally  are 
accepted  as  a  creative  fore  '  subject  to  con- 
trol by  man,  it  is  then  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  appreciate  their  vital  role  In  our 
lives.  The  foundation  of  o\  r  dynamic  econ- 
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omy  and  security  of  this  nation 
solid  technological  base  bulf; 
coverles  in  our  research  and 
grams.   Moreover,   If  we  hop^ 
wealth-generating  resources 
our  social  problems,  we  cannjit 
that  base  erode. 

The  recently  concluded  Apbllo 
the  centerpiece  of  the  Space 
the  past  decade — did  not 
our  landscape  to  its  successful 
of  Its  specific  objectives.  Its 
are  permanent  and  pervasiv< 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  schools  and  homes  it 
and  the  economic  impact 
Itself;    not  Just  the  Invaluable 
scientific  knowledge;  not  just 
of  faith   In  American 
ship — but  a  radical  and  enduring 
Ing  of  technological   capabil  ty 
American  Industry.  It  Is  suci 
have  enabled  the  United 
preemlr.ence  in  high  technology 
And  it  Is  the  contlnxiatlon 
Inence  that  Is  at  stake  when 
future  of  ovu:  Space  Program 

In   addition   to   direct 
virtually  no  aspect  of  modeifc 
not  benefited  from  "spin-offs 
generated  by  our  space 
the  enormous  technical 
the  space  program,  and  specUlcally 
hundreds  of  technical 
broad  spectrum  of  disclplinei 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  In 
space   progrsun   has   been 
edge  of  our  technological  advajice 
the  past  decade. 

This  is  due  In  no  small  pan 
space  program's  vigorous 
mentlng  technological  Innovations 
viding  them  to  Industry  at 
fore  has  there  been  an 
hensive  effort  to  disseminate 
technological  developments 
public.  The  success  of  this 
strates  to  the  public  what 
companies    already    know — 
transfer  is  not  a  myth;  It  Is 
because  industry  and  govern*ient 
to  make  it  work.  The  NASA 
ready  contains  more  than 
and  technical  reports  for  potential 
public  sector.  Thousands  ha 
put  to  practical  use.   The 
claries  are  the  American 

Now  we  are  entering  a  new 
major  emphasis  wlU  be  placed 
Ing  the  knowledge  we  have 
skills  we  have  acquired  into 
President  Nixon's  words,  the 
rich  benefits  of  practical 
and  the  valuable  spin-offs  frctn 
into  the  dally  lives  of  Americans 
pie." 

That  is  the  objective  of  oui 
for  the  70's.  Our  major  missions 
pie-oriented.  We  will 
areas  of  activity  which  will 
duce  the  greatest  rewards 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 
is  indeed  fortunate  to  hav 
as  her  superintendent  of 
tion.  He  is  a  far-sighted  e4ucator 
should  like  to  share  some  o 
with  Senators,  and  I  therefbre 
imous  consent  that  his  rec  ent 
the  University  of  Californis 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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Nineteen   Eightt-Fotjr — A   New   Vnrw   fob 
Education 

(Address    by    Wilson    Riles) 

President  Hitch,  ChanoeUor  Bowker,  Dr. 
Simpson,  professors,  alumni,  students-and- 
learners,  Berkeley  cltlzens-and-survivors 

You  honor  me  by  your  Invitation  to  be 
with  you  this  afternoon,  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  about  the  future. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  hired  as  a  con- 
sultant in  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education — by  Roy  Simpson — at  a  time 
In  my  life  and  during  some  habits  of  society 
when  I  didn't  think  I  bad  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
for  such  »  Job.  I  could  not  know  then  that  I 
would  wind  up  here,  adorned  in  a  cap  and 
gown,  facing  a  conununity  of  people  involved 
with  a  great  university,  presuming  to  offer 
my  peculiar  wisdom  to  them. 

Because  of  my  own  experience — which  has 
toughened  and  made  me  a  hopeful  man — I 
do  not  despair  about  the  future  of  America 
and  American  education. 

I  do  not  despair  that  George  Orwell's  totali- 
tarian, Big-Brother  society,  after  a  period  of 
chaos,  Is  inevitable  a  decade  and  a  year  from 
now. 

I  do  not  despair  that  Lewis  Mumford's 
"Myth  of  the  Machine"  will  soon  become  the 
reality  of  a  pentagon  of  power,  surrounding 
and  dominating  each  of  us,  separating  all  of 
us  from  human  contact. 

I  do  not  despair  that  Jacques  Ellul  is  right, 
that — to  quote  him — "The  machine  tends  not 
only  to  create  a  new  human  environment, 
but  also  to  modify  man's  very  essence." 

I  do  not  despair,  but  I  respect — anxiously — 
the  wisdom  of  EUul's  warning-description.  He 
wrote: 

"The  milieu  In  which  [man]  lives  is  no 
longer  his.  He  must  adapt  himself,  as  though 
the  world  were  new,  to  a  universe  for  which 
be  was  not  created.  He  was  made  to  go  six 
Icilometers  an  hour,  and  he  goes  a  thousand. 
He  was  made  to  eat  when  he  was  hungry  and 
to  sleep  when  he  was  sleepy;  Instead,  he  obeys 
a  clock.  He  was  made  to  have  contact  with 
living  things,  and  he  lives  In  a  world  of  stone. 
He  was  created  with  a  certain  essential  unity, 
and  he  Is  fraigmented  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
modern  world." 

Is  that  a  proper  description  of  us  now? 
Maybe.  Are  OrweU,  Mumford  and  EUlul  cor- 
rect In  their  descriptive  fears  of  where  we 
are  headed?  Perhaps. 

Our  age  Is  a  period  in  which  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  mass.  In  which  we  worship 
efficiency,  In  which  we  eagerly  seek  the  new 
systems  approach  or  programmatic  scheme. 
In  America,  Henry  Ford  pioneered  this  age. 
Colonel  Sanders  perfected  it.  And  we  all  seem 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  accepting  a  technologi- 
cal life  which  produces  identical  automobiles 
and  tasty  chicken  but  also  bores  us  to  tears. 

This  efficient,  system-approach  age  has 
also  yielded  its  ultimate,  rational  product. 
In  the  prairie  lands  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Mis- 
souri, a  thousand  Intercontlncutal  Ballistic 
Missiles  lurk  underground  amidst  computer 
banks  which  can  send  them  streaking  to- 
ward targets  half  a  world  away,  annihilating 
cities  and  millions  of  human  beings  with  nu- 
clear warheads  hundreds  of  times  more 
powerful  than  the  bomb  which  incinerated 
Hiroshima  in  1945.  Other  nations  possess 
or  are  preparing  to  possess  similar  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  pointed  at  us.  The  ad- 
versaries rationalize  It  all  with  reasonable 
arguments  about  deterrence,  and  the  men 
who  man  the  systems  boast  about  the  tech- 
nical efficiency  and  mechanical  perfection  of 
it  all. 

At  most.  In  that  most  efficient  of  systems, 
H  takes  a  half  hour — thirty  minutes — for  a 
nuclear  warheaded  ICBM  to  reach  its  target 
thousands  of  miles  away.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a 
small  world.  Because  of  our  adoration  for 
technological  efficiency  and  our  acceptance 


of  the   integrity  of  machines,  this  is,   in- 
deed, a  fragile  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  tempting  for  any  of  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  doomed.  A  few  of  us  ttili  worry,  a  bit 
anachronlstlcally,  about  The  Bomb.  Many  of 
us,  much  more  contemporary,  worry  about 
the  systems  of  man  which  are  destroying  the 
fine  ecological  balance  of  our  air,  water  and 
land.  Most  of  us,  at  least  some  of  the  time, 
worry  that  In  our  dally  lives  we  are  losing 
our  human  essence,  our  souls.  In  the  frantic 
pace  of  the  freeways  and  the  frenetic  atmos- 
phere of  our  Jobs — designed  and  programmed 
to  place  us,  on  time,  at  the  altar  of  efficiency. 

But  I  doubt  that  we  are  doomed — to  die 
in  nuclear  war,  to  strangle  from  dirty  air  or 
water,  to  succumb  to  the  tedious,  daily  with- 
ering of  ourselves  under  the  stress  of  a  tinny, 
urban,  Vulcan  god. 

My  hope  Is  based  on  the  stirrings  of  dis- 
content I  have  seen  or  sensed  in  the  people 
of  this  state  and  nation.  Everyone,  in  one  way 
or  another,  In  one  colloquial  language  or 
another,  is  saying  the  same  thing:  "I  want  to 
be  me.  I  want  to  be  human.  I  don't  want  to 
be  isolated  irom  other  human  beings  by 
technology.  Don't  fold,  multllate  or  spindle 
me.  Don't  categorize,  systematize  or  pro- 
gram me.  I'm  an  Individual.  Give  me  a 
choice;  give  me  a  chance." 

We  hear  those  voices,  and  they  remind  us 
that  technology  could  threaten  us  all.  We 
know  that  those  of  us  who  are  technicians 
are  far  ahead  of  those  of  us  who  concern 
ourselves  with  human  conduct.  The  soaring 
progress  of  technology  has  bypassed  and  even 
htimlllated  the  pedestrian  plodding  of  the 
social  and  political  arts.  The  mechanics  are 
doing  fine;  the  humanists  are  falling. 

What  do  we  do  about  it? 

First,  all  of  us  should  realize  that  the 
technician  and  the  humanist  need  not  be 
adversaries,  each  in  his  own  world,  glancUig 
only  occasionally  at  the  other,  regarding  the 
other  with  a  disdaining  or  patronizing  eye. 
We  need  more  contact,  and  respect,  between 
the  technician  and  the  humanist.  The  tech- 
nician is  not  an  atitomated  creature  with  a 
transistor  In  the  place  of  his  heart.  The 
humanist  Is  not  an  impractical  dreamer  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  fiix  a  leaky  faucet. 

Second,  our  society  and  our  schools  need  a 
better  balance  of  values.  That  means  that 
the  technicians,  the  scientists,  the  engineers 
must  concern  themselves  more  with  the 
human  consequences  of  their  research  and 
achievements.  And  it  means  that  the  human- 
ists, the  artists,  the  educators  must  concern 
themselves  more  with  the  practical,  realistic 
and,  yes,  technical  planning  necessary  to 
achieve  their  purposes. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  technician  or 
scientist  who  produces,  through  talent  and 
discipline,  an  invention  of  feasible,  universal 
application? 

Our  best  physicists  produced,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  new  source  of 
energy  and  power  through  nuclear  fission. 
The  pressing  political  and  military  consider- 
ations of  that  time  channeled  that  Invention 
Into  a  destructive  power,  a  bomb.  Two  bombs 
were  used,  and  now,  twenty-seven  years  later, 
all  of  us  and  every  human  being  in  the  world 
are  within  the  range  of  targets  programmed 
Into  the  nuclear  warheads  ticking  efficiently 
In  the  steppes  of  Siberia  and  the  prairies  of 
America. 

The  technician,  the  scientist,  the  univer- 
sity must,  I  agree,  seek  truth  and  the  pure 
results  of  their  research,  without  the  stifling 
Influence  of  dozens  of  other  considerations. 
But  when  the  product  of  research  Involves 
and  threatens  mankind,  the  scientist  or 
technician  must,  as  an  individual,  consider 
the  potential  human  consequences.  He  must 
be  responsibly  influenced  by  his  concerns  for 
the  human  effects  of  his  inventions,  during 
the  time  he  works  toward  producing  them.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  scientist  who  helps 
create  a  nuclear  warhead  or  the  technician 
who  develops  a  delivery  system  for  it  to  send 


a  supplemental,  cautionary  memo  to  a  Presi- 
dent a  few  months  after  the  Invention  is 
perfected,  or  to  write  a  contrite  essay  for 
Saturday  Kevieio  a  decade  after  the  deed  is 
done. 

The  second  part  of  my  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  American  education  is 
the  failure  of  the  humanists,  the  educators, 
the  political  and  social  artists  to  come  to 
grips — realistically  and  practically — with  the 
potentially  explosive  and  destructive  human 
problems  confronting  us. 

One  of  these  problems,  despite  significant 
progress  in  the  past  decade,  continues  to  per- 
vade our  society  and  to  simmer  as  a  human 
crisis. 

The  United  States  has  taken  big  strides 
ahead  in  the  effort  to  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  citizens. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  blacks  still  are  the  last 
hired  and  the  first  fired. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Chicanos  are  at  the 
end  of  the  line  for  job  openings,  or  are  of- 
fered little  chance  for  progress. 

The  fact  Is  that  women  have  small  chance 
now  to  excel,  or  to  be  promoted  profession- 
ally. 

There  is  something  wTong  with  a  system 
when  there  Is  not  a  single  woman  as  a  chan- 
cellor for  any  of  the  nine  university  cam- 
puses, or  a  single  woman  president  for  any 
of  the  nineteen  state  colleges  or  96  commu- 
nity colleges  m  California — or.  for  that  mat- 
ter— a  single  woman  as  an  Associate  Super- 
intendent or  Division  Chief  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Many  of  us  In  education,  many  of  us  In  po- 
sitions to  Influence  the  admission  of  students 
or  the  hiring  of  employees,  find  ourselves  of- 
ten preoccupied  with  discussion  and  debates 
over  suggestions  to  Impose  quotas  on  the  se- 
lection process.  The  basic  suggestion  Is  sim- 
ple: admit  or  hire  so  many  members  of  a 
particular  group  in  propcrtlon  to  the  per- 
centage of  total  population  that  group  com- 
prises. 

The  fact  that  we  are  even  seriously  discuss- 
ing the  method  of  quotas  confirms  that  our 
society  does  have  a  deep  problem  of  tinequal 
opportunity.  My  fear  is  that  after  all  the 
emotional  debates  about  a  quota  approach, 
we  WiU  end  up  doing  nothing  about  the  fim- 
damental  problem. 

A  trouble  with  the  quota  approach  Is  that 
It  tends  to  be  an  amateurishly  technical  solu- 
tion for  an  Intrinsically  human  problem.  A 
rigid  quota  system  does  not  humanize  an  in- 
stitution, and  it  risks  demeaning  the  indi- 
viduals It  Is  intended  to  help. 

But  those  who  condemn  a  system  of  quota 
admissions  and  quota  hiring  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  suggest  practical,  hiinian  alternatives 
to  this  stUl -simmering  crisis  in  our  society. 

Tlie  answer  to  tlie  problem  of  racial,  ethnic 
and  sexual  Injustice  Is  not  to  be  found  In  a 
computer  printout  of  numbers  and  percen- 
tage figures.  Nor  Is  the  answer  to  be  found 
in  a  haphazard,  random,  occasional  selection 
of  a  woman  here  or  a  Jew  there,  a  black  now 
or  a  Cbicauo  tomorrow  for  a  few  job  open- 
ings or  academic  positions. 

Perhaps  the  seed  of  the  answer  was  con- 
tained in  an  event  on  a  southern  California 
campus  about  twenty  years  ago.  That  Insti- 
tution had  a  football  team  which  consist- 
ently ended  the  season  In  the  conference  cel- 
lar. The  alumni  became  Impatient,  and  they 
exerted  pressure  on  the  Institution  to  go  out 
and  find  the  test  tacklers,  the  best  blockers, 
the  best  runners. 

The  result,  a  few  years  later,  was  a  team 
which  became  the  top  football  team  in  the 
nation.  It  also  happened  to  Include,  for  the 
first  time,  some  young  men  from  minority 
groups. 

When  we  seek  the  best  Individual  to  do 
a  Job.  when  we  seek  to  nourish  and  develop 
the  best  talents  and  skills  that  are  within 
each  Individual,  discussions  about  quotas 
will  be  totallv  unnecessary. 
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The  problem  of  racial  Injustice  and  sexual 
oppression  remains  with  us.  The  humanist, 
the  educator,  the  politician  must  challenge 
that  problem  with  practical  questions  and 
realistic  solutions.  If  the  immediate  reason 
for  unequal  cq>portunlty  is  pure,  old-fash- 
ioned discrimination,  then  we  have  to  iden- 
tify those  who  discriminate  in  positions  of 
InQuence,  and  work  with  them  or  weed  them 
out  of  authority.  If  the  Immediate  reason  for 
the  paucity  of  women  and  minority  members 
in  positions -of  opportunity  is  the  condition- 
ing they  undergo  in  school,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  teacher,  the  text- 
book writer,  the  principal,  the  counselor  and, 
yes,  the  coach. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  unequal  op- 
portunity and  the  pattern  of  a  dehumanizing 
technology  requires  our  awareness,  partic- 
ularly those  of  us  who  are  educators,  of  a 
fundamental,  universal,  unchanging  human 
need.  Each  of  us  must  live  with  other  human 
beings.  Each  of  us  needs  to  relate  to  people 
meaningfully,  to  be  a  part  of  a  human  and 
social  unit.  If  those  relationships  do  not  ex- 
ist, if  the  Individual  is  not  part  of  a  human 
unit,  he  rebels  or,  in  Isolation,  his  person- 
ality disintegrates. 

I  have  a  vision  of  an  education  system 
In  1984  which  responds  to  that  unchanging 
human  need,  which  keys  its  efforts  to  unique 
human  beings,  not  methods  or  systems. 
The  children  who  entered  the  first  grade  this 
year  will  comprise  the  high  school  graduat- 
ing classes  of  1984.  If  they  are  to  emerge 
then  as  whole  human  beings,  ready  for  full- 
time  work  or  college,  we  must  set  the  prac- 
tical priorities  now.  We  must  clarify  our  vi- 
sion of  what  education  can  and  should  be. 

I  see  schools  In  California  In  which  the 
Individual — not  the  grouping  or  the  system — 
Is  paramount.  I  see  schools  in  which  the 
black,  the  Chlcano,  the  girl — and,  yes,  the 
white  male  who  happens  to  be  different  or 
even  eccentric — all  have  an  equal  chance  for 
many  choices. 

I  see  teachers,  educators,  school  adminis- 
trators whose  vocabularies  are  not  dominated 
and  dulled  by  the  maddening,  frequent  use 
of  such  words  as  "program  .  .  .  input  .  .  . 
system  .  .  .  interface  .  .  .  comprehensive 
.  .  .  coordination  .  .  .  criteria."  I  hear  them 
using,  again  and  again,  that  most  beautiful 
and  powerful  word  in  education:  "Children." 

I  see  classrooms  which  are  not  controlled 
by  the  clock  or  cut  off  from  the  community. 
In  which  individual  students  can  pace  their 
work  and  face  the  realities  of  their  towns  and 
cities  through  their  school. 

I  see  a  child  arriving  for  the  first  day  of 
school  with  his  parents.  The  child  and  his 
parents  confer  with  the  teacher,  the  coun- 
selor, the  nurse  and  the  classroom  aides.  They 
become  familiar  with  his  sensitivities,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  talents  and  his  physical 
problems,  his  dreams  and  his  parents'  hopes. 
They  learn  to  know  him  as  an  individual. 

I  see  a  youngster  entering  a  high  school 
which  is  truly  part  of  the  community.  She 
has  mastered  the  reading,  computation  and 
communication  skills.  She  knows  her  needs 
and  the  high  school  addresses  Its  efforts  to 
them.  She  has  the  chance  to  plan  many  of 
her  own  projects,  both  inside  the  school  and 
out  in  the  community. 

I  see  colleges  and  universities  offering 
many  more  choices  to  the  Individual — Includ- 
ing the  option  not  to  attend  college  without 
loss  of  that  elusive  quality  called  "status." 
I  see  the  college  or  university  student  rec- 
ognized and  respected  as  an  individual  ca- 
pable of  contributions  and  service  immedi- 
ately, not  just  as  a  potential  recipient  of  a 
degree  or  credential  permitting  service  later. 
I  see  colleges  and  universities  seeking  to  find 
the  truth  In  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
yes,  but  also  serving  the  pressing  and  prac- 
tical needs  of  society. 

And  I  see  a  nation  and  state  which  give 
top  priority  In  planning  and  the  use  of  their 
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resources  to  education 
particular,    deserves   priorilly 
support.   As  a  Regent  of 
California  and  as  State 
pledge  my  support   to 
from  being  chewed  up  by 
the  budget-cutters  and  I  plfedge 
ing  commitment  to  the  vls|)n 
versity  will  be  a  great  and 
verslty  in  1984  and  the 

Why  should  our  universfties 
our  schools  receive  high  prl  irity 
and  funds  in  this  society? 
is  simple  and  compelling, 
vlval.  There  will  be  no  huijianlty, 
be  no  freedom,  there  will 
this  nation  if  we  do  not  infcrest 
ment  and  resources  in  edu  lation 
do  not  offer  the  best  we  hai  e 

Any  nation  or  society  whjch 
the  highest  value  on  its 
lost  the  essence  of  hope. 

In  end  with  a  few  lines 
Aztec  song,  which  touched 
my  theme  of  hope  for  the 
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that  follow, 
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for  planning 
reason,  to  me, 
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there  will 
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We  only  came  to  sleep 

We  only  came  to  dream 

It  It  not  true 

No  It  Is  not  true 

That  we  came  to  live  on  tile  earth 


We  are  changed  Into  the 
Our  hearts  will  grow  green 
And  they  will  oi}en  their 
But  our  body  Is  like  a  rose 
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PRESroEN- 
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ApPROPRIATED 


Mr.     ERVIN.     Mr 
Adams,  a  reporter  for 
newspaper    recently 
Dan  Pollitt,  of  the  Lav 
University  of  North 
Hill,  on  the  subject  of 
impoundment  of 
priated   funds.   During 
Professor  Pollitt  made 
comments  upon  this  subj 
the   attention   of   all 
Congress. 

An  account  of  this 
in    the    Chapel    Hill 
March  27,  1973. 1  ask 
that  the  interview  as 
account  be  printed  at  tl 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printei 
as  follows: 
Nixon  May  Rival  James 
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Serious  Threat  in 
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(By  Steve 

Yes,    President   Nixon's 
funds   is  a  serious  threat 
tlonal  separation  of  powers, 
Pollitt,  UNC  law  professor 
the  North  Carolina  Civil 

In  fact.  If  Nixon  wins 
Congress  over  the  Presldem 
to  spend  money  allocated 
order  to  curb  Inflation,  he 
grasp  on  his  country's  purs( 
any  English  monarch  since 

In   1688,  James  II 
throne  to  William  and  Ma 
Commons   seized    the   righ ; 
funds  and  the  crown 
Parliament  for  money.  The 
the  right  to  maintain  a 
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Shortly  after  WUllam  and 
throne,  judges  gained 
king,    serving   during   good 
than  at  the  king's  pleasure 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliamer^ 
to  dismiss  a  judge. 

The  independence  of  the 
Nixon's  downfall,  according 

There  are  presently  several 
courts  for  release  of 
lltt   said.   One   involves   the 
fund.  Congress  appropriated 
set  a  formula  by  which  It 
according  to  Pollitt,  and 
fused  to  spend  the  money. 

New  York  City  Mayor  John 
for  the  release  of  clean 
marked  for  New  York  City 
ward  Kennedy  Is  suing  the 
lease  of  money  for  a  progranc 
cal  personnel  to  work  in 
Pollitt  said. 

Nixon  appointees  to  the 
necessarily  support  the 
citing  the  Pentagon  Papers 
Pratt  ruling  that  the 
Education,  and  Welfare  (par ; 
tlve  branch)   must  enforce 
Act  of  1964. 

But  what  of  the 
tion   that   presidents  have 
power  to  impound  funds? 

Previous  presidents  have 
when  some  particular  projec  ; 
the  Congress  allocated, 
example,  the  Congress 
to  build  a  Polaris  submarine 
$4  million,  the  President 
the  extra  $1  million. 

Nixon,   however,   has 
projects   for   which   Congress 
money.  Since  budget 
tually  laws,  Pollitt  said, 
to  carry  out  the  law  of  the 
constitutional  responsibllitie  i 
dent. 

"Nixon  Is  overturning 
Pollitt  said.  The  bloodless 
land  Is  part  of  our  legal 

"When   we   came   over  her^ 
Independence,  we  listed  our 
one  of  them  was  that  the 
and  overturned  laws  passed 
So,  when  the  Constitution 
tide  I,  section  1 — the  very 
all  legislative  powers  are 
gress — that's  where  we  started 

"Money  is  part  of  It.  All 
enue  were  to  originate  In 
because  It's  re-elected  every 
closest  to  the  people. 

"When  you  get  to  the  part 
of  the  President — Article 
President  will  take  care 
faithfully   executed — that's 
enumerated  responslbitles 

"If  he  doesnt  like  a  law 
veto  It  and  send  it  back  to 
get  the  final  word  by  a  twO' 

The  President  claims 
funds   from  a  bill   passed 
empowering  the  President  to 
to  stop  inflation.  The  wordla 
however,  is  vague,  Pollitt  sale 
Congress  Intended  was  to 
Ident  to  establish  wage  and 
along  the  lines  of  Phase  I  and 

"The  parliamentary  systen 
take  the  power  of  revenue 
executive  branch  and  put  It 
those  closest  to  the  people," 
you  start  tinkering  around 
attacking  the  basis  of  the 

"The  idea  is  not  efficiency 
with  checks  and  balances 
powers.  If  the  President  assert^ 
to  execute  a  law  without  a 
then  we're  in  trouble,"  PoUit ; 
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PoUltt  finds  Nixon's  use  of  executive  privi- 
lege— the  President's  right  to  refuse  to  testify 
before  Congress  and  to  refuse  to  allow  his 
advisors  to  testify — inappropriate  but  less 
nettlesome.  The  privilege  is  allowed,  Pollitt 
said,  so  the  President  will  not  have  to  work  in 
a  goldfish  bowl — so  that  policy  can  be  ham- 
mered out  and  discussions  that  might  have 
serious  repercussions  in  matters  of  foreign 
affairs,  for  example,  can  be  kept  secret. 

Executive  privilege  should  not  apply  In 
matters  which  are  not  related  to  policy  set- 
ting— such  as  the  congressional  Wattrgate 
hearings,  Pollitt  said.  Misuse  of  executive 
privilege  Is  not  a  constitutional  question, 
Pollitt  said — the  President  has  to  answer  to 
the  people  every  four  years  and  "we  can  stand 
almost  anything  for  four  years." 

"There  is  some  danger  If  we  build  on 
Nixon's  precedent,"  Pollitt  said.  "If  Nixon 
can  impound  funds,  the  next  guy  can.  If 
Nixon  can  Ignore  laws,  it  will  be  that  much 
easier  for  the  next  guy. 

"I  have  some  amendments  to  update  the 
Constitution  to  apply  to  the  present  situa- 
tion," Pollitt  said.  "I've  sent  them  to  some  of 
my  friends  in  Congress. 

"The  first  one  says.  'All  legislative  power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress,  provided  the 
President  also  has  legislative  power.'  The  sec- 
ond says,  'The  President  shall  enforce  the 
laws  provided  he  approves  of  them.  Other- 
wise, to  hell  with  them.'  The  third  says,  'The 
President  can  Ignore  any  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress regardless  of  where  they  originate.' 

"Obviously  you  wouldn't  get  any  votes  that 
way.  I  hope  not  anyway. 

"If  the  momentum  swings  towards  power 
m  the  White  House  Instead  of  on  Capitol  HUl, 
It's  going  to  be  hard,"  Pollitt  said. 

"It's  kind  of  corny,  but  when  Ben  Franklin 
came  out  of  the  Constitutional  Convention — 
which  was  held  In  secret — and  It  was  all  over 
and  people  crowded  around  them  and  asked 
Franklin  what  had  been  done,  Franklin  said, 
■We've  given  you  a  republic  if  you  can 
keep  it.' " 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
BENTON 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  personal  tribute,  during  this 
week  set  aside  in  the  Senate  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  our  former  colleague  and  the 
friend  of  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
the  late  William  Benton. 

Senator  Benton  was  many  things  to 
many  people — a  truly  multifaceted  in- 
dividual, and  it  is  difficult,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  to  capture  the  total  im- 
pression of  the  man  and  to  discuss  ade- 
quately his  life  and  his  achievements. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  place  in  the  Record  some 
personal  reminiscences  of  a  friend  and 
aide  to  Senator  Benton  who  saw  a  side 
of  the  Benton  personality  that  few  had 
the  opportunity  to  see: 

Working  In  Benton's  office,  especially  be- 
fore the  Intermittent  Ulnesses  that  harried 
him  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  was  al- 
ways like  living  In  the  second  act  curtain 
scene  of  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner." 
There  was  a  constant  flow  of  messages  and 
cables  and  pleas  and  demands  from  the  great 
and  near-great  and  once-great,  from  heads 
of  state  and  former  heads  of  state,  from  chil- 
dren and  widows  of  dead  political  leaders, 
from  scholars  and  scientists,  authors  and 
Journalists  and  publishers. 

BUI  Benton  regarded  correspondence  as  au 
opportiinlty.  He  sometimes  answered  thank- 
you  letters  that  would  have  terminated  any 
normal  cycle  of  correspondence.  He  mis- 
trusted the  telephone,  always  preferring  the 
dictating  machine.  Words  on  the  machine 


could  be  edited — either  sharpened  or  dulled. 
Benton's  articulateness.  Including  pungent 
memos,  became  legendary.  In  the  heyday  of 
Benton's  spectacular  advertising  career,  a 
college  classmate,  to  whom  Benton  had  given 
a  job  during  the  depression,  walked  into  the 
office  while  Benton  was  dictating.  Recently 
stung  by  one  of  the  celebrated  memos,  the 
friend  cried  out,  "Put  down  that  lethal 
weapon." 

Benton  knew  his  memos  were  tough,  and 
he  atcknowledged  that  some  of  them  were 
Intemperate.  Their  purpose  was  to  goad  and 
prod  as  well  as  to  lead,  to  exhort  his  associ- 
ates to  excellence.  He  was  wUUng  to  risk 
everything  to-  cause  his  companies  to  excel. 
He  used  his  ownership  as  an  opportunity  to 
excel.  More  than  once  he  declared  to  meet- 
ings of  the  Britannica  Board  of  Directors  or 
Board  of  Editors,  "There  is  only  one  reason 
for  this  company  to  make  a  profit,  and  that 
Is  to  enable  it  to  Improve  the  editorial  and 
educational  excellence  of  its  products." 

For  all  his  total  ownership  of  the  Bri- 
tannica, he  thought  of  himself  not  as  pro- 
prietor but  as  steward,  as  trustee.  Indeed, 
in  1968  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Britannica  Itself  (and 
his  own  25th  anniversary  as  publisher  and 
chairman ) .  he  told  an  elegant  and  formal 
banquet  audience  in  London's  historic  Guild- 
hall of  his  intention  to  insure  a  continuance 
of   that  stewardship   after  his  death. 

"I  am  pleased  to  annouce  tonight,"  Ben- 
ton said  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  assembled 
guests,  "for  the  first  time  publicly,  that  by 
reason  of  our  respect  for  this  responsibility 
(of  stewardship  of  the  Britannica]  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton and  I  plan  to  bequeath  our  stock  owner- 
ship of  the  Britannica  Corporation  to  the 
William  Benton  Foundation  .  .  .  we  have  in- 
deed for  25  years  regarded  ourselves  as  trus- 
tees of  the  Britannica.  With  oiir  deaths  the 
responsibility  will  pass  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation." 

Mr.  President,  on  another  occasion  in 
1968  at  the  University  of  Chicago  dinner 
marking  both  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica's  200th  anniversary  and  William 
Benton's  25th  year  of  stewardship,  trib- 
utes were  delivered  from  many  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  some  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber.  Those  tributes  to  Senator  Ben- 
ton are  far  more  eloquent  than  any  I 
can  deliver  today,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  they  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Oie  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tributes 
(William  Benton  by  Friends) 

It  gives  me  special  pleastue  to  Join  with 
you  in  observing  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Senator  Benton's  association  with 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  with  your 
great  university. 

Your  testimonial  honors  a  man  whose 
achievements  could  almost  fill  the  index 
of  the  book  he  has  published  lor  a  quarter 
century. 

As  a  legislator,  he  left  the  mark  of  his 
genius  on  a  posterity  that  is  enriched  by  the 
laws  for  which  he  fought. 

As  an  educator,  he  was  an  early  champion 
of  the  programs  that  are  finally  assuring 
every  American  child  the  full  educational 
opportunity  that  is  his  natural  right. 

As  a  business  and  community  leader,  he 
has  set  an  example  of  public  service  and 
civic  Involvement  worthy  for  all  to  Imitate. 

As  an  American,  he  has  set  a  standard  of 
patriotism  and  service  which  few  can 
equal — and  none  can  surpass. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  such  a  significant  occasion,  I  should 


like  to  send  warm  greetings  to  my  old  friend. 
Bill  ISenton,  whom  I  first  met  when  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  1945.  At  that 
time,  he  was.  in  his  official  capacity,  seeking 
Congressional  support  for  a  governmental 
program  to  disseminate  throughout  the 
world  accurate  information  about  America 
as  a  self-governing  nation  dedicated  to  hu- 
man dignity  and  liberty.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  world's  ignorance  about  our  nation's 
lack  of  imperialistic  motives  and  of  her 
devotion  to  peace  and  freedom.  He  knew 
also  that  unless  such  Ignorance  was  success- 
fully combated,  oiu-  free  world  leadership 
would  be  badly  impaired. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World  War 
II,  he  found  the  Congress  largely  Indifferent 
to  his  pleas  and  asked  me — a  soldier  just  re- 
turned from  the  campaigns  In  Europe — to 
testify  before  one  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees. Sharing  his  belief  that  Ignorance  of 
America's  ideals  and  aspirations  could  cause 
much  misunderstanding  In  the  world.  I  en- 
thusastlcally  agreed  to  help.  From  that 
moment  on,  I  have  admired  Bill  Benton's 
vision  and  understanding  as  well  as  his  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  energetic  action. 

During  the  ensuing  years  I  have  followed 
his  career,  and  know  something  of  his  accom- 
plishments In  several  different  callings.  His 
remarkable  success  in  making  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  available  to  so  many  fam- 
ilies stands  as  one  of  the  monuments  to  his 
abUities. 

I  know  that  the  dinner  will  be  an  enjoyable 
affair  and  ask  that  you  extend  to  Senator 
Benton,  and  all  attending,  best  wishes  for 
their  health  and  happiness. 

DWICHT  D.  EISENHOWER. 

Thirty-fourth  President  of  the  United 

States. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  your  many  friends 
and  associates  In  tribute  to  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  .  .  . 
I  would  also  like  to  add  a  personal  salute 
to  you  for  your  many  contributions  in  your 
important  public  service  assignments. 

'With  warm  personal  regards  and  all  good 
wishes, 

Habry  S  Truman, 
Thirty-third  President  of  the  United 

States. 

1  send  warmest  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  of 
Bill  Benton's  twenty-five  years  as  a  publisher 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  I  know  of 
old  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  causa 
of  education  nationally  and  internationally, 
including  his  valuable  work  for  UNESCO.  I 
Join  all  of  you  here  tonight  In  wishing  blin 
every  success  in  all  the  future  years. 
Harold  Wilson. 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

1  wish  to  Join  with  others  In  expressing 
my  admiration  for  one  who  has  had  the  in- 
tsUigence.  the  energy,  and  the  tenacity  to 
publish  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for 
twenty-five  years. 

I  hope  th.it  you  will  be  able  to  publish  it 
and  I  will  be  .ible  to  be  enlightened  by  it  for 
another  twenty-five  years. 

George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Vermont. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  homage  paid  Senator  William  Benton 
by  The  University  pf  Chicaigo  in  recogniiion 
of  his  twenty-five  years  as  leader  of  the  dis- 
tinguished group  that  form  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica. Senator  Benton's  intellectual  search- 
ing ajid  his  loyalty  to  liberal  and  democratic 
Ideals,  are  additional  means  for  the  recogni- 
tion being  offered  tonight  by  this  illustrious 
educational  Institution. 

R6MULO  Betancocrt, 
Farmer  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Vciiciiicla. 
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Coupled  with  your  long  and  Illustrious 
career  In  public  service,  your  activities  In  the 
world  of  business  have  marked  you  as  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  forces  In  this  genera- 
tion. Best  wishes  for  a  most  memorable  eve- 
ning and  for  continued  health  and  success 
in  all  of  your  endeavors. 

Otto  Kerner, 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

My  congratulations  for  his  leadership  as 
publisher  and  for  his  many  contributions  to 
education;  and  my  best  wishes  for  his  con- 
tinued efforts. 

ECCENE  J.  McCARTHT, 

US.  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

He   is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  I 

have  ever  met,  a  gentleman  In  every  respect 

and  an  outstanding  American.  I  value  very 

much  the  friendship  that  exists  between  us. 

John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 

What  seems  to  me  so  significant  In  Bill's 
achievements  Is  not  only  their  substance, 
but  the  style  he  maintains  in  these  attain- 
ments. It  is  the  ebullient  style  of  the  tough 
optimist.  Such  a  style  marks  him  as  a  man 
whose  faith  in  himself  Is  only  matched  by 
his  abiding  faith  in  man. 

Witness,  If  you  will,  a  very  successful 
young  advertising  man  who  decided  at  an 
early  age  that  success  in  advertising  was  a 
springboard  to  dedicating  himself  to  public 
service.  The  years  that  have  followed  have 
been  an  exciting  testimony  to  that  decision. 

Bill  Benton's  distinguished  and  continu- 
ing career  Is  remarkable  for  many  reasons. 
Perhaps  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  his  dynamic 
accomplishments  is  the  way  that  he  has 
zeroed  in  on  the  very  essence  of  the  twentieth 
century's  needs.  The  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments In  foreign  affairs  Is  but  one  example. 
His  participation  in  the  activities  of  UNESCO 
Is  another,  and  his  concern  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  economics  but  another. 
Bill's  unswerving  attention  to  free  and  mean- 
ingful dialogue  is  most  characteristic  of  his 
activities  in  these  fields. 

Gale  McGee, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  SPEAKS  THE 
TRUTH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
recently  spoke  out  on  the  matter  of  truth 
in  public  affairs.  He  said  that — 

It  Is  truth  that  usually  sufi'ers  first  when 
loyalties  are  divided  .  .  .  (yet)  the  pursuit 
of  truth  is  the  only  direction  in  which  we 
can  go  in  search  of  the  way  to  preserve  our 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 


I  associate  myself  fully  with  Senator 
Mathias,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  message  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  4  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

That  Corny  Old  Guidepost,  Truth 
(By  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.) 

Washington. — No  danger  that  faces  the 
United  States  today  is  more  serious  than 
the  possibility  that  a  significant  number  of 
our  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  validity 
and  purpose  of  our  Government. 

When  a  democratic  government  Is  Im- 
periled by  loss  of  confidence.  It  follows  that 
the  people  must  feel  some  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves.  Corrosion  attacks  throughout 
the  whole  system.  The  challenge   to  leader- 
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Our   only    tool   Is   truth, 
that    usually    suffers    first 
are    divided.    No    person 
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his  family  and  friends,  hii 
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occasion  which  may  or  may 
there  are  temptations  that 
humanity  and  so  we  need  n 
being  tempted,  but  only  of 
betraying  our  prime  loyalty 
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I  think  the  pervasive  problAn  of  confusion 
of  loyalties  has  poisoned  pulillc  ethical  be- 
havior and  lies  at  the  heart  of  skepticism 
about  government  and  politic  3.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  about  how  "they  all  io  it  in  Wash- 
ington" and  I  want  to  hear  n  ore  of,  "it  may 
have  been  that  way  once,  bu  ,  it  is  not  that 
way  any  more." 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
year  has  passed  and  it  is 
"Earth  Week,  1973."  I 
cosponsored  the  measure 
this  special  week. 

I  support  Earth  Week, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways 
country's  environment, 
futiu-e,  is  to  have  an 
aware    and    educated 
understanding  and 
vironment  problems  will 
and  group  action  to  help 
tute  solutions  to  these  . 

Earth  Week  has  been  a 
has  produced  a  more 
vated  public  and,  thus,  is 
support. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presideiit 
than  2  years  of  hearings, 
visions,    the    Senate 
Separation  of  Powers  an(  1 
Committee  on  Govemmert 
fashioned  a  bill  on  Executive 
ment  of  appropriated  funps 
Senate  Committee  on 
erations  has  reported  to  th( 
bill  is  well-phrased  to  mace 
power  which  the  Constiti^tion 
the  Congress  rather  than 
the  power  of  the  purse 

The  reasons  which  suppdrt 
ment  are  set  forth  in  suqcinct 
in  an  exhibit  attached  to 
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the  dollar  devaluation  bill 
vote  of  70  to  24. 
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Management  and  Budget 
strued  to  be  an  agency  o 
States,  and  that  its  officers 
ees  shall  be  construed  to 
employees  of  the  United 
the  purview  of  the  amendi^ent 
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Second.  Like  my  original  bill,  H.R. 
5193  has  no  sanction  whatever,  and  for 
that  reason,  cannot  be  enforced  if  the 
President  elects  to  disobey  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General,  acting  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, may  sue  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
who  impounds  funds  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  such  district  court  is  em- 
powered to  issue  any  decree  or  order 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  compel  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  This  pro- 
vision is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
power  of  Congress  to  resist  illegal  im- 
poundments effective.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  in  many  cases  that  the 
heads  of  departments  or  agencies  and 
oflBcers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  subject  to  suit.  There  Is 
doubt  whether  the  President  is  subject 
to  suit. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  first  time  in  history  an 
orderly  method  by  which  judicial  inter- 
pretations of  impoundment  questions 
can  be  obtained.  It  contains  an  express 
provision  that  in  lieu  of  resorting  to  the 
drastic  remedy  of  impoundment,  a  Presi- 
dent may  ask  the  Congress  to  abolish  or 
decrease  an  appropriation  already  made. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  number  of  im- 
poundment issues  on  which  the  Congress 
will  act.  For  example,  it  provides  that 
the  President  will  report  any  impound- 
ment to  both  Houses  of  Congress  within 
10  days  after  it  is  made,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  make  a  similar  report  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress  and  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  Federal  appropriations.  I  digress  to 
note  that  H.R.  5193  may  be  inoperable  If 
the  President  fails  to  report  an  im- 
poundment action.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment takes  care  of  this  situation  by  pro- 
viding that  if  the  President  fails  to  report 
to  the  Congress  an  impounding  action, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  report 
such  impoimdment  action,  and  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  by  the  amendment  will 
operate  regardless  of  whether  the  im- 
poundment action  is  reported  by  the 
President  or  the  Comptroller  General  in 
case  of  the  President's  failiu-e  to  make  a 
report.  It  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  will  give  to  the  Congress  within 
15  days  after  he  receives  such  report  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  im- 
poimdment is  in  harmony  with  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  or  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  further  provides  that  if  the 
Comptroller  General  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  impoundment  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Antideflclency  Act,  no  further  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  Congress.  The  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  is  designed  to  permit  pru- 
dent management  of  appropriated  funds. 
It  states,  in  substance,  that  any  funds 
which  are  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more  must  be  allocated  by  the 
Executive  so  as  to  make  it  as  certain  as 
possible  that  the  funds  will  last  for  the 
period  of  contemplated  expenditure,  and 


that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Executive  can  effect  sav- 
ings in  three  instances:  First,  where  a 
change  in  requirements  of  a  project  ren- 
ders the  expenditure  of  the  entire  ap- 
propriation unnecessary;  second,  where 
greater  efliciency  in  carrying  out  a  proj- 
ect renders  the  expenditm-e  of  the  en- 
tire appropriaton  imnecessary;  and 
third,  where  developments  between  the 
time  an  appropriation  is  made  and  the 
time  for  its  expenditure  make  the  ex- 
penditure unnecessary.  An  illustration  of 
this  last  instance  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  Second  World  War,  Congress, 
which  anticipated  a  prolonged  war,  ap- 
propriated funds  to  expand  military  hos- 
pitals thinking  that  multitudes  of  other 
American  soldiers  would  be  wounded. 
The  war  came  to  an  unexpected  end,  and 
President  Truman  refrained  from  spend- 
ing funds  appropriated  to  expand  mili- 
tary hospitals.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  where  the  Comptroller 
General  informs  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  the  impoimdment  is  sup- 
ported by  some  statutory  provision  other 
than  the  Antideficiency  Act,  or  where  he 
informs  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the 
impoundment  is  without  support  in  any 
act  of  Congress,  the  provision  of  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  such  impound- 
ment, and  the  impoundment  shall  cease 
unless  Congress  expressly  ratifies  the 
President's  action  within  60  days.  Since 
Congress  has  such  high  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  it  is 
likely  that  the  ratification  of  the  Pres- 
ident's action  will  usually  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  where  the  Comptroller 
General  rules  that  the  impoundment  ac- 
tion of  the  President  is  supported  by 
some  act  of  Congress  other  than  the 
Antideficiency  Act. 

Fifth.  Unlike  H.R.  5193,  the  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  any  congres- 
sional resoluton  relating  to  an  impound- 
ment will  be  a  privileged  matter,  and 
will  not  be  referred  to  a  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  wise,  because 
the  appropriation  which  has  been  im- 
pounded, in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been 
twice  considered  by  House  and  Senate 
committees — once  when  they  passed  on 
the  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation 
and  again  when  they  passed  on  the  bill 
making  the  appropriation.  Sending  the 
proposition  a  third  time  to  a  committee 
not  only  delays  action,  but  is  totally  un- 
necessary. 

Sixth.  The  most  important  distinction 
between  H.R.  5193  and  the  Senate 
amendment  lies  in  the  fact  that  under 
H.R.  5193  the  impoundment  will  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  Congress  expressly 
vetoes  it.  Whereas  under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  impoundment  will  be 
ineffective  unless  the  Congress  expressly 
ratifies  it.  In  my  judgment,  the  Senate 
amendment's  provision  on  this  point  is 
essential  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  After  committee  consideration 
in  each  House,  Congress  passes  a  bill  au- 
thorizng  an  appropriation  by  a  majority 


vote  of  both  Houses.  If  he  elects  to  do 
so,  the  President  can  veto  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  Congress  can  override  his 
veto  by  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  of 
Congress.  Hence,  the  Congress  may  be 
compelled  to  vote  twice  on  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Second.  After  passing  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  as  set  forth  in  first  above,  and 
after  committee  consideration  in  each 
House,  Congiess  must  pass  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  If  he  elects  to  do  so,  the  Presi- 
dent can  veto  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
render  it  ineffective  unless  Congress 
overrides  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  Houses.  Hence,  Congress  may  be 
compelled  to  vote  four  times,  twice  on 
the  authorization  bill  and  twice  on  the 
appropriation  bill  before  it  finally  legis- 
lates a  particular  appropriation  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

Third.  After  Congress  has  voted  as 
many  as  four  times  to  have  a  certain 
expenditure  made,  the  President  im- 
pounds the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
expenditure.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  votes  on  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  would  end  the  matter 
unless  the  Congress  afiBrmatively  voted 
within  60  days  to  ratify  the  President's 
impoundment  action.  It  is  not  so  under 
H.R.  5193  for  the  reasons  set  forth  be- 
low. 

Fourth.  Under  H.R.  5193,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  impounding  appropriated 
funds,  despite  as  many  as  four  congres- 
sional votes  to  the  contrary,  would  be 
binding  on  the  Congress  unless  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  informing  the  Presi- 
dent, in  effect,  that  Congress  desired  the 
appropriated  funds  to  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  this  four  times  previous- 
ly expressed  intention.  Under  H.R.  5193. 
Congress  could  not  even  vote  on  this 
resolution  unless  it  was  first  considered 
by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  approved  by 
them.  Why  give  these  committees — as 
important  as  they  are — the  power  to 
thus  nullify  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  votes  on  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  bills? 

Fifth.  While  H.R.  5193  calls  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  a  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion," it  is  obvious  that  the  resolution  is 
a  "joint  resolution,"  and  would  require 
its  submission  to  the  President  for  his 
approval.  If  he  did  not  approve  of  it.  it 
would  be  subject  to  his  veto.  Thus  H.R. 
5193  would  enable  one-third  plus  one 
of  the  membership  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  nullify  an  appropriation  pre- 
viously authorized  twice  by  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  previously  made  twice  by 
the  appropriation  bill,  and  previously 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  previously  approved  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  overrid- 
ing vetoes.  Why  give  one-tliird  plus  one 
of  either  House  of  Congress  the  power  to 
thus  nullify  the  repeatedly  expressed  will 
of  the  Congress. 

Sixth.  Some  people  contend  that  call- 
ing a  resolution  a  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion" rather  than  a  "joint  resolution" 
exempts  the  resolution  from  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  Tills  is  not  so.  Congiess  can  no 
more  make  a  "joint  resolution"  a  "con- 
current resolution"  by  so  designating  it 
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than  it  can  convert  an  onion  into  a  flower 
by  calling  it  a  rose. 

Seventh.  What  I  have  just  said  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  words  of  section  7  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that — 

Every  .  .  ,  Resolution  ...  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  Limitations  pre- 
scribed In  the  case  of  the  bill. 

Under  HH.  5193,  the  resolution  veto- 
ing the  Impoundment  is  a  "joint  reso- 
lution" and  not  a  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion," This  is  true,  because  the  resolu- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  have  legislative 
effect;  that  is,  it  would  nullify  the  Presi- 
dential impoundment.  This  is  made  plain 
by  the  following  statement  which  appears 
on  pages  32  and  33  of  volume  U  entitled 
"The  Powers  of  the  President"  of  Ber- 
nard Schwartz'  "A  Commentary  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States": 

Under  Article  I,  section  7,  "Every  Bill"  and 
"Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary"  must 
be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
or  veto.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  lan- 
guage which  more  clearly  requires  that  all 
Congressional  action  be  sent  to  the  White 
House.  Yet,  despite  the  breadth  of  the  or- 
ganic language,  it  is  settled  that  not  every 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress  must  be 
presented.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  provision,  the  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  measures  affecting  only  a  single 
House,  such  as  those  relating  to  procedure 
or  organization,  as  well  as  resolutions  of 
such  House  alone  which  have  no  legislative 
effect.  In  addition,  it  is  settled  that  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  need  not  be  presented  to 
the  President.  This  has  been  established  since 
1798.  when  Justice  Chase  stated  that  "The 
negative  of  the  President  applies  only  to 
the  ordinary  cases  of  legislation.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  proposition,  or  adoption, 
of  amendments  to   the  Constitution." 

More  important  than  these  exceptions  to 
the  requirement  of  Presidential  approval  is 
that  concerning  so-called  "concurrent  reso- 
lutions." Though  the  organic  language  on 
the  matter  expressly  covers  "Every  Resolu- 
tion" passed  by  both  Houses,  it  has  long  been 
settled  that  only  so-called  "Joint  resolu- 
tions" need  be  sent  to  the  President.  As  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  Congressional  practice 
Itself,  a  Joint  resolution  is  any  resolution 
which  has  the  force  of  law.  The  term,  "con- 
current resolution,"  Is  applied  to  resolutions 
which  have  no  legislative  effect,  but  are  mere- 
ly hortatory  or  expressive  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Houses,  or  involve  only  legislative  me- 
chanics, such  as  printing  matters,  setting  up 
Joint  committees,  and  the  lUce. 

The  test  of  whether  a  resolution  passed 
by  both  Houses  must  be  sent  to  the  President 
Is  whether  It  contains  matter  which  Is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  legislative  in  Its  char- 
acter and  effect.  If  It  does,  it  Is  a  Joint 
resolution,  which  must  be  presented  for 
Presidential  approval;  If  it  does  not,  it  Is 
a  concurrent  resolution,  which  need  not  be. 
Regardless  of  form,  no  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  can  be  given  any  legislative  ef- 
fect. If  It  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
President,  or  passed  by  the  required  major- 
ity over  his  negative. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  Senate  amend- 
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mixing  trash  with  coal  to  burn  in  the  fur- 
naces of  a  generating  station. 

According  to  solid-waste  disposal  experts, 
the  beauty  of  such  facilities  is  that  trash  is  a 
cheap  fuel  and  that  burning  it  to  make  steam 
also   helps   solve   trash-disposal   problems. 

According  to  William  Hoskins,  a  Lexington 
city  commissioner,  the  fact  that  the  city's 
landfill  win  be  filled  in  a  year  to  18  months 
prompted  a  decision  to  explore  other  dispo- 
sal methods. 

He  said  that  Lexington's  planned  sports 
arena,  and  a  hotel  and  office  building  that 
might  be  built  in  conjunction  with  It,  would 
be  likely  customers  for  a  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning plant. 

The  complex  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  mld-1975,  he  said,  and  so  the  new  plant. 
If  it  is  built,  would  be  needed  at  that  time. 
The  city  applied  two  months  ago  for  a  $50,- 
000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  finance  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  project,  but  Hoskins  said  no  word  had 
been  received  from  the  federal  agency. 

Hoskins  said  that  even  if  the  federal  grant 
Isn't  forthcoming,  the  city  would  go  ahead 
with  at  least  a  portion  of  the  study. 

That  portion  would  seek  to  determine 
whether  a  sufficient  market  exists  for  the 
steam  the  plant  would  produce,  Hoskins  said. 
If  the  study  showed  that  the  demand  was 
present,  then  a  full-scale  evaluation  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project  would  be 
made,  he  added. 

The  plant  "has  to  stand  on  its  own  finan- 
cially," Hoskins  said. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  also  thinking  about 
studying  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plant,  ac- 
cording to  its  city  manager,  Paul  McCaviley. 
He  said  a  number  of  other  disposal  methods 
would  be  studied  and  that  it  might  be  a  year 
before  the  city  decided  what  to  do. 

Henderson  County  Judge  John  Stanley 
Hoffman  said  that  he  has  "a  germ  In  my 
mind"  about  using  solid  waste  as  a  fuel  in  the 
city  of  Henderson's  municipally  owned  power 
plant.  But  Hoffman  said  no  definite  steps  had 
been  taken  to  explore  that  possibility. 

The  Nashville  plant,  which  should  be  in 
operation  late  this  year,  will  use  spent  oil 
collected  from  gasoline  service  stations  as  a 
supplementary  fuel. 

M.  J.  Wilson,  a  special  consultant  to  the 
engineering  firm  that  designed  the  plant,  said 
the  use  of  the  extra  fuel  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure an  even  heat  when  solid  waste  Is  burned. 
Because  the  content  of  solid  waste  varies, 
he  said,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 
ton  of  trash  is  inconsistent. 

When  the  solid  waste  is  wet,  for  example, 
its  heat  production  is  reduced. 

In  the  winter,  steam  will  be  piped  di- 
rectly to  buildings  in  Nashville's  governmen- 
tal complex  and  to  a  new  hotel.  In  summer, 
the  steam  will  turn  turbines  that  will  drive 
compressors  similar  to  those  in  a  refrigera- 
tor. 

Water  chilled  to  40  degrees  will  then  be 
pumped  to  the  buildings. 

Wilson  said  Minneapolis  has  a  municipally 
owned  heating  and  cooling  plant  that  had 
used  natural  gas  as  a  fuel.  But  now  another 
fuel  is  needed  t>ecause  of  the  shortage  of  gas, 
he  said,  and  trash  is  a  likely  substitute. 

In  Brooklyn,  a  feasibility  study  probably 
will  be  made  of  the  practicality  of  building 
two  such  plants  on  the  East  River,  Wilson 
said. 

He  contends  that  even  small  cities  might 
consider  building  plants  using  trash  as  a 
fuel  "if  they've  got  one  good  industry  that 
needs  steam  throughout  the  year." 

In  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas,  he  said, 
textile,  cheese,  and  woodworking  plants  are 
all  being  studied  as  possible  users  of  trash- 
produced  steam. 


CALVIN  E.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
16,  a  remarkable  man  retires  in  Idaho  as 


the  State's  district  director  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

He  is  Calvin  E.  Wright,  who  has  served 
his  State  over  the  years  not  only  as  a  tax 
collector,  but  as  State  Auditor,  as  a  news- 
paperman and  in  numerous  volunteer 
civic  organizations. 

Calvin  Wright  has  also  left  his  mark 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  in  Idaho, 
which  he  served  before  he  was  appointed 
to  the  IRS  District  Directorship  in  1951. 
He  was  the  party's  nominee  for  Governor 
in  1950,  and  has  served  previously  in 
several  other  positions  of  party  respon- 
sibility and  leadership. 

One  of  Cal  Wright's  contemporaries — 
John  Corlett,  political  editor  of  the 
Statesman  in  Boise — wrote  a  column 
back  in  1941  that  remains  as  timely  to- 
day as  when  it  was  written.  He  wrote: 

Cal  Wright,  cannot  be  classed  as  a  poli- 
tician, as  politicians  are  commonly  known.  A 
certain  idealism  clings  to  him,  but  he  is  al- 
ways close  to  reality.  He  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  the  vortex  of  state  politics  and  in- 
trigue. Soft  spoken  and  almost  timid,  he  is 
yet  to  be  seen  in  an  angry  moment.  He  moves 
slowly  toward  the  solution  of  his  problems 
and  arrives  there  with  a  minimum  or  no  dis- 
sension. By  keeping  himself  above  'dirty 
politics'  he  stands  out  as  a  refreshing  example 
of  how  not  to  play  the  game,  yet  paradoxi- 
cally, beats  them  all. 

Corlett  has  written  a  lengthy  retro- 
spective article  in  the  Statesman  on  the 
career  of  Cal  Wright,  chronicling  his 
achievements  and  endeavors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Mar.  25,  1973] 
Wright  Will  Retire  After  22  Years  as 
Idaho  IRS  Chief 
(By  John  Corlett) 
(Note. — Wright  cannot  be  classed  as  a  politi- 
cian, as  politicians  are  commonly  known. 
A  certain  idealism  clings  to  him,  but  be  is 
always  close  to  reality.  He  is  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman in  the  vortex  of  state  politics  and 
Intrigue.  Soft  spoken  and  almost  timid,  he 
is  yet  to  be  seen  in  an  angry  moment.  He 
moves  slowly  toward  the  solution  of  his 
problems  and  arrives  there  with  a  mini- 
mum or  no  dissension.  By  keeping  himself 
above  dirty  politics  he  stands  out  as  a  re- 
freshing example  of  how  not  to  play  the 
game,  yet  paradoxically  beats   them  all.) 
I  wrote  the  above  in  my  Politically  Speak- 
ing coltunn  in  March,  1941,  two  years  and  two 
months  after  Calvin  E.  Wright  assumed  office 
as  state  auditor.  He  was  elected  to  that  post 
in  1938  and  again  in  1940  and  was  to  be  elect- 
ed to  a  third  term  in  1942. 

On  April  16.  Wright  will  retire  as  Idaho's 
district  director  of  Internal  Revenue,  a  Job 
he  has  held  for  22  years.  He  confesses  that 
it  is  the  pressures  of  a  tax  collector's  Job  that 
has  caused  him  to  retire  at  age  64. 

Somehow  I  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  end 
of  public  service  for  Cal  Wright.  This  gentle 
man,  truly  a  paradox  in  Idaho  politics,  has 
much  yet  to  offer  to  Idaho,  probably  In  ap- 
pointive positions. 

Cal  Wright  is  one  of  the  vanishing  breed 
of  those  who  grew  up  In  the  hurly  burly  of 
Idaho  politics  in  the  Great  Depression  years. 
His  political  training  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  he  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  1930. 

His  political  mentor  was  the  late  Gov.  C. 
Ben  Ross,  who  was  first  elected  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  1930.  And  from  that  year  until  he 


was  appointed  Idaho's  Internal  Revenue  Ser^-- 
ice  director  In  1951,  Cal  Wright  was  in  the 
middle  of  Idaho  politics. 

His  last  entry  into  the  political  arena  was 
in  1950  when  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor.  In  a  Republican  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Len  B.  Jordan  in  a  campaign 
noted  for  being  almost  completely  free  of 
acrimony. 

This  was  one  campaign,  however,  that 
Wright,  to  use  his  words,  "tiptoed"  too  much 
and  allowed  himself  to  get  on  the  defensive. 
Later  he  told  prospective  office  seekers  that 
"you  can  never  tip-toe  into  office,  j-ou  must 
develop  and  be  positive  on  the  issues  with 
all  the  conviction  at  your  command." 

In  retrospect  as  one  who  is  Wright's  con- 
temporary, I  marvel  at  the  rapport  that  ex- 
isted between  C.  Ben  Ross  and  Cal  Wright  be- 
cause they  were  so  dissimilar.  But  Ross  saw 
to  Wright  the  makings  of  a  responsible  and 
"effective  public  official  and  he  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Cal  Wright  was  then  a  politician  through 
and  through.  He  loved  the  life,  both  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  in  public  service.  But 
his  is  a  personality  that  belied  the  "consum- 
mate politician."  Democrat  though  he  was. 
he  was  basically  non-partisan. 

The  late  Tom  Heath  of  Preston,  a  former 
Republican  state  chairman  and  state  senator, 
said  about  Wright  that  "he  had  the  full 
support  of  his  friends  and  the  full  respect 
of  his  opponents." 

Doubtless  future  historians  will  agree  that 
Cal  Wright  is  indeed  a  "refreshing  example" 
of  a  different  type  of  politician:  a  type,  in 
fact  that  did  not  exist  before  him  and  has 
not  existed  since  he  quit  trying  for  elective 
office  after  1950.  Such  gentleness  and  ideal- 
ism that  he  exhibited  in  the  face  of  ruthless- 
ness  and  in  rapport  with  political  giants  who 
ofttimes  represented  ruthlessness,  deserves  to 
be  specially  recorded. 

Wright  served  his  party  as  Cassia  County 
chairman.  He  was  a  prominent  Young  Demo- 
crat. Before  he  won  his  first  election  as 
Cassia  County  auditor  in  1934.  he  taught 
school  and  worked  for  the  Bulletin  in  Burley 
and  the  Minidoka  News  in  Rupert. 

Wright  was  recognized  by  his  peers  through 
the  years  as  a  "good  newspaperman,"  and 
always  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  yen 
that  perhaps  someday  he  could  afford  to  buy 
his  own  newspaper. 

He  sought  and  lost  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation as  state  auditor  in  1936  when  Ross 
ran  against  the  great  Sen.  WUliam  E.  Borah 
and  lost  heavily.  But  In  1938,  Wright  at  age 
29,  was  elected  state  auditor  and  he  was 
"hooked"  as  far  as  politics  was  concerned. 
In  his  six  years  as  state  auditor,  Wright 
looks  back  to  two  accomplishments.  One  was 
his  fight  against  the  Republicans  to  disman- 
tle his  authority  by  creating  the  office  of 
comptroller.  Wright  won  that  battle  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  landmark  suit  that  is 
known  to  Just  about  every  law  student  who 
has  come  along  since.  The  constitutionality 
and  authority  of  the  office  of  state  atiditor 
was  clearly  defined  in  that  suit. 

The  second  accomplishment  was  his  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the 
legislature,  a  big  sum  in  those  days,  to  in- 
stall the  state's  first  general  and  uniform 
accounting  system  designed  for  computer 
accounting. 

After  he  left  the  atiditor's  office  In  1945, 
there  was  a  private  enterprise  hiatus  in 
Wright's  life.  For  a  year  he  published  the 
Minidoka  County  News  and  spent  some  time 
in  business  in  Wallace.  For  three  years  he 
served  as  manager  of  the  Raymond  Hotel  and 
Greyhound  Bus  Depot  in  Lewiston.  both 
owned  by  the  late  Tom  Boise,  sometimes 
described  as  a  ward -heeler  type  Democratic 
politician.  That  was  not  an  apt  description 
of  Mr.  Boise,  but  he  did  have  control  of  the 
Democratic    party   process    in   North    Idaho. 
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Wright  was  called  back  Into  the  political 
wars  In  1950  and  he  handily  won  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  nomlnati(Hi  In  a  field 
of  three.  He  lost  to  Jordan  In  the  general 
election  by  10.500  votes. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Truman  was  literally  a  lame 
duck  president.  The  Senate  was  holding  onto 
his  appointments  until  after  the  1952  election 
when  most  everyone  assumed  a  Republican 
president  would  l>e  elected. 

Wright  was  nominated  as  Idaho  director 
for  internal  revenue.  The  Idsiho  senators 
were  Republican  Herman  Welker  and  Henry 
Dworshak.  Their  respect  and  friendship 
for  Wright  was  pre-eminent.  They  Joined 
in  sponsoring  Wright  and  his  nomination 
was  promptly  confirmed  in  the  Senate. 
So  the  personal  philosophy  of  a  man  whom 
the  late  Frank  Burroughs,  the  Repub- 
lican editor  of  the  once-famous  Idaho  Pio- 
neer, called  a  "square-shooter,"  paid  off. 

The  appellation  has  paid  off  even  more  in 
the  last  22  years.  Despite  the  pressures  of 
being  a  tax  collector,  Wright  has  demon- 
strated his  basic  "goodness"  In  talks  before 
numerous  civic  and  service  clubs  and  other 
organizations  about  the  Job  of  collecting 
taxes  for  Uncle  Sam. 

He  tells  his  audiences  that  "almost  every- 
body Is  honest  about  his  Income  tax  returns, 
which  Is  a  tribute  to  the  basic  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  people."  Or,  he 
says: 

"Every  year  before  April  15  millions  of  good 
citizens  sit  down  with  Income  tax  form  1040, 
examine  their  books  and  records — and  their 
consciences — and  square  themselves  with 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  cost  of  the  blessings  suid 
problems  of  living  In  America." 

After  he  gets  some  rest,  it  might  be  smart 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  hire  their 
former  Idaho  director  to  spread  his  tax  col- 
lecting gospel  across  the  land. 

His  feelings  for  the  basic  goodness  of  peo- 
ple came  through  In  one  of  his  statements 
about  the  reason  for  his  retirement: 

"It's  the  pressxires  of  a  tax  collector's  Job, 
particularly  after  22  years  in  the  responsi- 
bility, although  I  have  appreciated  working 
with  dedicated  IRS  employees  in  our  difficult 
and  sometimes  unhappy  duties  In  enforcing 
the  firm  and  complex  laws  of  our  country. 
Fortunately,  most  people  understand  and 
are  conscientious  about  their  tax  obligations 
to  the  government." 

Wright  has  never  shirked  his  civic  duties 
and  he  Is  proud  of  his  five-year  service  as 
Idaho  federal  chairman  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope. He  visited  the  RFW  facilities  In  1966  as 
a  member  of  the  American  delegation. 

Wright  and  Gwen  Sathre  of  Burley  were 
married  in  1929.  They  have  a  son  and  a 
daughter  and  nine  grandchildren. 


THE  PRICE  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
Congress,  I  and  several  colleagues  intro- 
duced S.  371,  a  bill  to  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  We  have 
long  felt  that  only  through  removing  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  the  reg- 
ulation of  Interstate  gas  prices  ulll  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer be  protected.  Artificially  low  gas 
prices  have  led  to  overuse  of  our  located 
domestic  reserves  and  have  discouraged 
exploration  and  development  In  fact 
these  prices  are  so  low  that  If  the  price 
of  domestic  gas  were  allowed  to  double, 
It  v/ould  still  be  less  than  half  that  of  the 
FPC  set  price  on  imported  foreign  gas.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  projected  natural  gas 
shortages  and  the  dangerously  increased 
reliance  on  foreign  gas  are  attributable 
to  the  overregulation  by  the  FPC. 

However,  it  appears  we  have  reason 
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for  hope.  John  Nassikas, 
the  Federal  Power 
came  out  in  favor  of  decjontrol 
ural  gas  in  an  intervievi 
Daily.    Because    I    consi(  ier 
awaited  news  of  considet  able 
commend    that    interview 
leagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

Phase-In   StrcGESTEO — Nassikas   Favors   Qas 

Decontrol 

(By  Jim  CoUlD^) 

Washington. — John 
of  the  Federal  Power  Com: 
OU  Dally  Wednesday  In  an 
view  that  he  favors,  and  will 
decontrol  of  new  gas  dedications 
state  market. 

Nassikas  also  told  the 
would  favor  decontrol  of 
after  contracts  covering  this 

"Thus,"  he  commented 
a  phased-ln  decontrol  plan 
at  the  wellhead. 

"However,  while  these  are 
I  have  now  reached,  you  musi 
final  decision  is  up  to  Congre 

"Congress   teust    pass    th< 
amendments  to  the  Natural 
would   make   these 
alive." 

The  FPC  chairman  said  tl^t 
as  phased-ln  decontrol  of 
the  availability  of  public  laids 
offshore,   on    a   timely   basis 
large  enough,  to  make  the 
er  prices  on  gas  effective. 

"We  must  have  the  areas 
plore,"  he  commented,  "when 
are  provided  for  new  develop]  lent 

The  FPC  chairman  said 
vors    decontrol    of    "new 
now — as  soon  as  po.<:sible. 

But,  he  said  he  wants  to 
the  FPC  must  maintain  control 
gas   contracts,   until   they 
abandonments   under   such 
also  be  subject  to  FPC  appro:>^l 

The  chairman  indicated 
recommendations  with 
possible   inclusion   in   the 
dentlal  "energy  message." 

However,    he    declined    to 
recommendations  he  has 
Ho\ise. 

The  chairman  also  made  1 
ready  to  testify  at  legislative 
hearings  on  wellhead  price 
as  legislation  Is  Introduced, 
dent's    message    goes    to 
about  May  1. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preslient, 
man  of  the  Subcommitte ; 
tional  Corporations  of  the 
tions  Committee,  I  would 
to  the  attention  of  my 
following  newspaper  articles 
recently  concluded  hearings 
subcommittee,   on   ITT's 
Chile. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note 
coverage  which  was  given 
ings  by  media  all  over  1 
tlie  great  public  interest  w|iich 
aroused.  As  the  April  3 
New  York  Times  concludes 

In  their  schemes  to  block  the  election  of 
a  Marxist  President  In  Chili  ,  both  the  CIA 
and  ITT  badly  damaged  th»  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  clearly  not  in  the 
corporations  to  permit 
used  as  Instruments  of 
of  the  countries  in  which 
The  greater  the  distance 
CIA  and  the  corporations 
the  corporations  will  be. 

I  think  that  the  wamiik 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
on  March  23  is  justified: 

We  are  all  for  American 
body    else's,    competing    for 
where.  .  .  . 

But  if  the  force  and  the 
covert-intelligence    machinery 
Is  marshalled  behind  the 
enterprises,  they  can  soon 
power    monopolies    and    1 
slons   in   the   pubUc  process 
abroad. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed 
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"Somebody     has     lied. 
Church  said  in  reference   to 
testimony  before  his  Foreign 
committee  on  political  scheme  i 
Chile  by  the  International 
Telegraph  CorjKiration  and  the 
ligence  Agency.  Somebody 
It  becomes  even  more  imperative 
mittee  to  establish  who  it 
I.T.T.  chairman  Harold  S 
to  the  evident  contradictions 
mony. 

Mr.  Geneen  insists  that  the 
heads  "did  not  take  any  steps 
election  of  Salvador  Allende 
Chile"  and  that  an  I.T.T. 
offer  to  contribute  anything 
in  talks  with  Richard  Helms, 
of  the  intelligence  agency,  and 
Kissinger  in  the  White  House. 

But  that  I.T.T.  director  Jortn 
told  the  subcommittee  on  Mar^b 
Geneen  had  Instructed  him 
Helms  and  Mr.  Kissinger  that 
was  ready  to  contribute  a 
more  "in  support  of  any 
for  bringing  about  a  coalition 
to  Allende." 

Mr.  Geneen  Insists  that  all 
the  Allende  Government  took 
subsidiary  In  1971  was  "to 
concerns  and  Ideas"  to  varlou  i 
departments  In  Washington 
was   "not  only  I.T.T.'s 
but  also  its  obligation." 

But   William   R.   Merrlam, 
president,  sent  a  letter  and  an  ' 
orandum  to  a  White  House 
In  October  1971  with  an  eighte^ 
for  economic  action  to  Insure 
does  not  get  through  the  next 

Mr.  McCone's  testimony  and 
letter    and    memorandum 
Jeopardize  I.T.T.'s  claim  for 
compensation  from  the  Unitei  I 
ernment's  Overseas  Private 
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poration  for  the  seizure  of  its  Chilean  prop- 
erties. But  the  C.I.A.  has  also  been  severely 
tarnished  In  testimony  before  Senator 
Church's  committee. 

By  making  its  own  proposal  to  I.T.T.  for 
waging  economic  war  against  Chile  and  thus, 
it  hoped,  persuading  the  Chilean  Congress 
to  reject  Dr.  Allende  in  1970,  the  CJ.A.  went 
wUdly  beyond  any  legitimate  intelUgence 
function  and  also  disclosed  incredible  igno- 
rance and  naivete  about  Chile's  poUtlcal  sit- 
uation. 

If  a  State  Department  witness  is  correct 
in  insisting  that  the  official  United  States 
policy  toward  Chile,  before  and  after  Dr. 
Allende's  election,  was  one  of  "noninterven- 
tion," It  is  evident  that  the  CIA.,  once  again 
was  conducting  its  own  foreign  policy,  "going 
oS  on  a  frolic  of  Its  own,"  as  Senator  Ful- 
bright  suggested,  and  raising  anew  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  effective  controls  over 
Its  agents  and  activities. 

The  close,  confidential  Unks  between  the 
corporate  giant  and  the  inteUlgence  a^ncy 
were  luiquestlonably  facilitated  In  this  case 
by  the  kind  of  unhealthy  relationship  that 
ought  to  be  barred  by  policy  if  not  by  law, 
Mr.  McCone,  who  says  be  took  the  mUlion 
dollar  offer  to  the  C.I.A.  and  White  House, 
was  Mr.  Helms'  predecessor  as  head  of  the 
InteUlgence  agency  and  still  serves  as  con- 
sultant to  It. 

In  their  schemes  to  block  the  election 
of  a  Marxist  President  in  Chile,  both  the 
CJA.  and  I.T.T.  badly  damaged  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 


(Prom  the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.   23, 

1973] 
The  United  States  Shouu)  Abandon  Banana- 
Republic  Diplomacy 

The  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation  is  not  running  for  public 
office,  so  we  can  only  hope  at  the  moment 
that  the  latest  and  cumulative  evidence  of 
Its  tinkering  with  the  public  process  will 
serve  to  alert  and  armor  public  servants 
against  the  dangers  that  tinkering  repre- 
sents. 

Nonetheless,  the  sanguine  testimony  by 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  director 
John  A.  McCone  about  a  frustrated  ITT 
escapade  In  banana-republlc-era  dollar  di- 
plomacy is  sufficiently  appalling  to  suggest 
need  for  a  substantial  Federal  reform: 

American  business  enterprises  should  be 
prohibited,  under  criminal  sanctions,  from 
interfering  In  the  political  processes  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Mr.  McCone,  an  appointee  of  President 
Kennedy,  testified  Wednesday  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  panel  on 
multinational  corporations.  He  spoke  of  ap- 
proaches through  him  to  Richard  M.  Helms, 
a  successor  to  Mr.  McCone  as  CIA  chief,  and 
to  the  White  House's  Henry  Kissinger  by 
Harold  S.  Geneen,  board  chairman  of  riT. 

The  subject  was  Chilean  politics.  In  1970. 
The  concern  was  over  ITT's  subsidiary,  the 
$150  million  telephone  system  In  Chile,  which 
Mr.  Geneen  feared  wouid  be  nationalized  or 
otherwise  disturbed  by  the  election  of  Salva- 
dor Allende  Gossens,  a  Marxist,  who  Is  now 
President. 

Mr.  McCone  testified  that  Mr.  Geneen 
"told  me  he  was  prepared  to  put  up  as  much 
as  $1  million  In  support  of  any  government 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  of  opposition  to  Allende  ...  to  de- 
prive Allende  of  his  position.  It  would  not 
be  a  plan  generated  by  ITT  or  Mr.  Geneen. 
I  was  asket'.  If  I  supported  It.  I  did,  and  I 
came  to  Washington  several  days  later  and 
told  Mr.  Helms  of  the  avaUablUty  of  the 
funds  and  then  met  with  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
told  him  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Kissinger 
thanked  me  very  much  and  said  I'd  hear 
from  him.  I  didn't  hear  from  him  and  as- 
sumed It  was  national  policy  not  to  do  so." 

To  that  we  say  three  cheers  for  good  ol' 


Henry  the  K,  and  for  all  else  who  had  hands 
in  turning  down  the  plan. 

But  the  facts  that  Mr.  Geneen  came  for- 
ward with  the  proposal,  and  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone, with  his  vast  experience  with  the  top 
levels  of  American  government,  endorsed  it, 
leave  deep  doubt  that  the  idea  is  dead. 

We  have  some  deep  philosophical  ml^lv- 
Ings  about  the  ideology  and  programs  of 
President  Allende,  as  clearly  do  many  Chi- 
leans. But  we  are  delighted  to  leave  the 
problem  of  resolving  those  misgivliigs  to 
Chileans.  For  It  has  been  demonstrated,  we 
believe  beyond  rebuttal,  that  American  tin- 
kering in  domestic  politics  of  foreign  lands 
piroduces,  beyond  all  else,  perilous  mischief — 
whether  it  be  in  behalf  of  commercial  pelf 
or  well-intentioned  and  underinformed  ab- 
stract sentimentalities. 

We  are  all  for  American  business,  or  any- 
body else's,  competing  for  profits  anywhere. 
We  believe  the  prospect  of  profit  and  the 
threat  of  loss  generally  comprise  the  most 
productive  and  humane  economic  force  man 
has  conceived. 

But  if  the  force  and  the  diplomatic  and 
covert-intelligence  machinery  of  the  VS.  is 
marshalled  behind  the  interests  of  such  en- 
terprises, they  can  soon  become  ferocious 
power  monopolies  and  intolerable  intru- 
sions in  the  public  process  at  borne  and 
abroad. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,   1973] 
ITT  AND  CIA:  Uneasy  Ru>ers 

ITT  President  HarcJd  Geneen  had  a  tough 
choice.  He  could  support  ITT  director  John 
McCone's  testimony  that  the  $1  million  the 
giant  conglomerate  offered  the  United  States 
government  in  September  1970  was  meant  to 
aid  ChUe's  development.  Or  he  could  sup- 
port his  senior  vice  president  Edward 
Gerrlty's  testimony  that  the  offer  was  meant 
to  block  the  election  of  ChUean  President 
Salvador  Allende.  Mr.  Geneen  showed  that 
at  ITT  the  truth  too  is  a  conglomerate.  He 
said  he  could  not  recall  offering  a  CIA  opera- 
tive the  $1  million  to  undermine  the  ChUean 
elections  but  he  would  accept  the  operative's 
sworn  word  to  that  effect.  And  he  said  the 
offer  had  a  "dual"  purpose,  development  and 
political  intervention. 

On  this  ambivalent  note.  Senator  Church's 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  on  multi- 
naticnal  corporations  concluded  the  ITT 
hearings.  Its  first  In  a  continuing  series  on 
the  relationship  between  corporate  activity 
and  American  foreign  policy.  That  relation- 
ship, the  hearings  suggest,  is  deep  and  dark 
indeed:  ITT,  it  turns  out,  had  offered  the 
CIA  money  to  influence  Chile's  election  in 
1964;  that  offer  was  refused,  although  the 
CIA  evidently  was  active  in  that  election. 
In  1970,  when  It  appeared  that  a  Marxist, 
Mr.  Allende,  might  be  elected,  ITT  promptly 
went  again  to  CIA.  The  corpcx-ation  feared 
Mr.  Allende  might  hurt  its  Chilean  interests 
and  It  believed,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  the 
U.S.  government  remained  Interested  In 
helping  sustain  "democratic"  government  in 
Chile.  To  its  dismay,  ITT  found  CIA  in  July 
in  a  hands-off  posture.  CIA  refused  its 
money,  both  then  and  later  In  September 
before  the  runoff  election.  But  meanwhile, 
turning  the  tables,  CIA  suggested  that  ITT 
take  steps  to  sabotage  Mr.  AUende  in  the 
runoff.  Finding  the  suggested  steps  unwork- 
able, ITT  declined. 

Anyone  halfway  familiar  with  the  pattern 
cf  American  Involvement  in  ChUe  In  the 
1960s  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that  both 
the  United  States  government  and  one  or 
more  American  corporations  doing  biisiness 
In  Santiago  entered  the  "705  with  a  certain 
mutual  or  parallel  disposition  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  their  friends  In  Chile  again. 
Contacts  were  easily  made  on  the  highest 
level,  information  routinely  exchanged:  for- 
mer CIA  director  McCone  was  by  now,  for 
Instance,  an  ITT  director.  It  seems  to  have 


been  taken  for  granted  that  either  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  corporation  could  and  would 
influence  the  1970  election.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  ITT  would  use  CIA  (which, 
the  bearings  showed,  was  acting  not  on  Its 
own  but  under  appropriate  supervision),  or 
whether  CIA  would  use  ITT.  In  the  end, 
though  both  found  an  Allende  victory  un- 
palatable, neither  would  take  direct  respon- 
sibility fco-  trying  to  stop  hlxn  and  neither 
would  let  the  other  Mse  it  for  that  aim. 

Or  Is  it  the  end?  Understandably,  the 
Senate  hearings  told  much  more  of  plans 
discussed  in  Washington  than  of  acts  com- 
mitted in  Chile.  Yet  the  pubUc  record  of 
events  in  and  affecting  Chile  cannot  be 
Ignored.  There  was  and  is  in  that  Latin  na- 
tion severe  economic  dislocation  and  poUtical 
ferment.  Can  any  of  it  be  laid  to  sabotage 
undertaken  by  ITT  or  CIA  or— one  is 
tempted  to  say — a  combination  of  the  two? 
The  administration  ostensibly  took  a  hands- 
off  stance  in  1970.  Yet  then  and  since,  the 
United  States  has  used  its  influence  in  the 
international  banks  to  block  aU  new  credits 
to  Chile  on  the  publicly  stated  grounds  tliat 
ChUe's  financial  condition,  and  creditworthi- 
ness were  shaky.  By  its  own  hints  or  deeds. 
has  the  United  States  contributed  to  the 
shaklness  which  it  has  cited  to  Justify  its 
policy  on  loans? 

Given  the  secrecy  available  to  governments 
and  corporations,  and  given  the  charged  po- 
Utical atmosphere  between  Santiago  and 
Washington,  it  Is  illusory  to  expect  that 
questions  like  these  can  be  definitively  an- 
swered. Precisely  tiecause  they  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  they  must  be  asked:  The  Issues  they 
touch  go  to  the  heart  of  how  Americaxk  policy 
Is  conceived  and  conducted  and  how  Amer- 
ican interests  are  defined  and  served  In  the 
field. 

It  shOTild  go  without  saying  that  American 
taxpayers  should  not  pay  ITT  its  claim  tor 
expropriation  insurance  for  its  nationalized 
telephone  Interests  In  Chile,  the  more  so 
that  Chile's  contention  stands  unrefuted 
that  it  was  considering  compensation  at  the 
time  last  year  when  the  first  disclosures  of 
an  ITT  role  in  1970  were  made.  Paying  the 
Insurance  claim  would  be  like  paying  hos- 
pital costs  to  a  would-be  burglar  who,  after 
bringing  his  Jimmy  to  your  window,  tripped 
and  fell  on  your  garden  hose  whUe  trying  to 
flee.  As  to  the  dispute  over  the  nationalized 
copper  firms,  and  the  Issue  of  debt  resched- 
uling, we  would  put  these  in  the  "too  hard  " 
basket,  at  least  for  today. 

The  new  conventional  wisdom  holds  that, 
with  the  worst  of  cold  war  over,  economic 
activity  Is  to  move  ever  more  closely  to  the 
center  of  American  international  affairs.  The 
disclosures  made  at  the  ITT  bearings,  and 
the  gaps  left  by  the  hearings,  Indicate  how 
vital  it  Is  to  scrutinize  the  Interaction  of 
corporate  and  official  policy  and  to  determine 
where  best  the  national  intei|est  lies. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1'573] 

ITT   OiTicr.Rs   Testify   on    Chile;    Eenatck 

CHtTRCH  "Voices  Concebn 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washincton,  March  16. — After  hearing 
closed-door  testimony  by  two  officers  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corpo- 
ration. Senator  Frank  Church  said  today  that 
he  remained  "concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions" of  its  involvement  in  the  internal 
politics  of  Chile. 

Senator  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  de- 
clined to  be  specific,  but  he  said  that  the 
cause  of  his  concern  would  become  evident 
when  the  Poreipn  Relations  subcommittee  he 
heads  resumes  its  hearings  In  public  next 
week. 

The  corporation  was  accused  a  year  apo  of 
having  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States — and  the  involvement  of  the  (Central 
Intelligence  Agency — In  preventing  Dr.  Sal- 
vador Allende  Gossens  from  taking  office  as 
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President  of  Chile  In  1970  and  In  trying  to 
topple  his  government  a  year  later. 

Harold  S.  Geneen,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  ITT,  and  John  A.  McCone, 
a  director  who  once  headed  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  met  with  the  subcommit- 
tee on  multinational  corporations,  for  two 
hours.  Senator  Church  said  that  the  meeting 
had  been  a  courtesy  Intended  to  "review  the 
general  course  of  questions  we  Intend  to  ask 
In  the  public  hearings." 

The  Investigation  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  two-year  Inquiry  by  the  subcommittee  Into 
the  broader  Issue  of  how  multinational  cor- 
porations can  Influence  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  United 
States  economy. 

Senator  Church  said  that  the  hearings  next 
week  would  be  important  not  only  to  get  the 
facts  about  ITT  and  its  relations  with  the 
Marxist  Oovernment  in  Chile  but  also  to  help 
establish  guidelines  for  corporations  to  fol- 
low in  foreign  countries. 

ITT  has  asked  for  $92.6  million  in  com- 
pensation from  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  a  United  States  Oovern- 
ment agency,  because  of  the  seizure  of  its 
Chilean  telephone  company  by  President 
Allende's  Government. 

Senator  Church  said  today  that  the  hear- 
ings next  week  could  have  some  bearing  on 
whether  the  compensation  is  granted.  At 
Issue  U  whether  ITT  Involvement  in  Chilean 
affairs  might  have  provoked  Justifiable  reac- 
tion by  the  Allende  government. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  corporation  of- 
ficials had  been  cooperative  and  that  ITT 
appeared  to  have  complied  with  a  subpoena 
demanding  all  corporate  documents  bearing 
on  the  charges. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1973] 
ITT's  Brazen  Behavior 

Sordid,  even  against  the  dreary  backdrop 
of  earlier  revelations,  are  the  latest  dlsclo- 
Bures  about  the  effort  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation  to  block 
the  democratic  election  of  a  President  of 
ChUe  and  to  enlist  United  States  Govern- 
ment help  for  that  abortive  project.  On 
I.T.T.'s  own  testimony,  it  offered  the  White 
House  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  a 
million-dollar  contribution  to  underwrite  a 
plan  for  preventing  the  election  of  Dr.  Sal- 
vador Allende  in  1970. 

And  who  carried  that  offer  to  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer In  the  White  House  and  to  Richard 
Helms,  then  director  of  the  C.I.A.?  None 
other  than  Mr.  Helms'  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor as  head  of  the  Intelligence  organiza- 
tion, John  A.  McCone,  still  a  consultant  to 
the  C.I.A.  as  well  as  a  director  of  I.T.T.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McCone,  Mr.  Helms  had  earlier 
promised  "some  minimal  effort"  by  the  C  J.A. 
to  try  to  bring  about  Dr.  Allende's  defeat. 

Mr.  McCone  says,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  him.  that  I.T.T.  did  not  originate 
tJie  plan  for  which  the  contribution  was  of- 
fered. But  a  year  after  the  offer,  after  Chile 
had  expropriated  the  I.T.T.-controlled  Chil- 
ean Telephone  Company,  the  American  con- 
glomerate did  submit  to  the  White  House  an 
eighteen-polnt  plan  designed  to  instire  "that 
Allende  does  not  get  through  the  crucial 
next  six  months." 

William  R.  Merrlam,  an  I.T.T.  vice  presi- 
dent, explained  to  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  Dr.  Allende  "had  stolen  our  property 
without  compensation,"  and  that  the  com- 
pany was  simply  trying  to  get  help  from  the 
Government  to  force  Chile  "to  pay  us  off. 
That's  all  we  wanted."  How  can  that  state- 
ment be  reconciled  with  the  revelation  that 
Mr.  McCone's  million-dollar  offer  was  made 
even  before  Dr.  Allende  had  been  elected  and 
a  year  before  his  Government  moved  against 
I.T.T.? 

Here  is  exactly  the  kind  of  brazen  behavior 
on  the  International  scene  that  has  given  a 
bad  name  to  giant  American  business  firms 
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Allende  victory  for  what  it  was  to  ITT:  a  kick 
In  the  wallet. 

Faithful  old  cold-warhorse  John  McCone, 
the  former  CIA  director  who'd  signed  on  as  a 
director  to  ITT,  may  have  conceived  of  ITT's 
attempt  to  purchase  a  million  dollars*  worth 
of  subversion  from  the  CIA  as  an  anti-Com- 
munist act  tracing  its  lineage  to  the  Berlin 
Airlift.  That's  what  he  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  multinational  corporations 
subcommittee  investigating  the  affair. 

But  Harold  Geneen,  president  of  ITT,  seems 
to  have  had  no  similar  illusions  or  divided 
loyalties.  Not  for  him  to  make  the  claim  that 
what's  bad  for  ITT  Is  bad  for  the  coimtry:  he 
went  to  CIA  as  a  businessman  worried  that 
Allende's  election  would  hurt  his-  firm. 

In  1964  the  CIA  had  played  Its  part  (still 
undetailed  publicly)  In  a  multlfaceted  Amer- 
ican effort  to  help  elect  Eduardo  Frel.  Frel's 
Christian  Democrats,  who  won,  were  then 
widely  seen  as  the  "last  best  hope"  for  setting 
a  model  of  change  for  all  of  Latin  America — 
an  orderly  reformist  model  congenial  both  to 
American  political  Interests  as  then  conceived 
and  to  American  economic  interests  as  still 
conceived. 

In  1964,  however,  it  seems  fair  to  say  in 
retroq>ect,  the  United  States  was  still  in  the 
grip  of  two  powerful  ideas  whose  hold  was  to 
weaken  through  the  decade  to  come.  The  first 
idea  was  that  Fidel  Castro — socialist,  subver- 
sive, allied  to  Moscow — was  a  live  menace  re- 
quiring some  response  by  Washington.  The 
second  was  that  it  was  within  the  capacities 
of  the  United  States  to  steer  events  in  a  for- 
eign country — in  Chile  no  less  than  Viet- 
nam— in  a  direction  and  pace  of  its  own 
choosing. 

Few  would  now  argue  that  these  two  ideas 
have  the  same  hold  on  policy.  Cuba  is  not 
perceived  as  a  menace  (or  testing  ground) 
of  the  old  dimensions.  This  country's  con- 
fidence in  its  own  special  talent  for  con- 
trtdllng  change  elsewhere  has  diminished. 
This  may  help  explain  why,  when  the  U.S. 
government  contemplated  the  election  of  a 
Chilean  Marxist  In  1970,  some  of  the  old 
political -strategic  Juices  may  have  flowed 
but  finally  what  was  done  was  demonstrably 
short  of  what  was  needed  to  keep  Allende 
from  power. 

Did  ITT  sense  the  implications  of  the 
change  even  before  the  UJS.  government?  In 
1964,  by  Its  own  account,  ITT  offered  money 
to  the  CIA  for  the  CIA's  political  purposes 
in  Chile.  In  1970,  ITT  offered  money  to  the 
CIA  for  its  own  economic  purposes.  In  the 
interval,  the  corporation  perhaps  thought, 
the  world  had  been  made  safe  for  precisely 
the  sort  of  old-fashioned  economic  imperial- 
ism— corporations  expecting  their  govern- 
ment to  help  them  make  money — that  had 
gone  out  of  style  in  the  decades  of  the  cold 
war. 

The  very  premise  of  the  Church  subcom- 
mittee's look  at  ITT-CIA  was  that  there  Is 
no  longer  an  overarching  national  security 
reason  not  to  look.  One  cannot  Imagine,  for 
Instance,  a  Senate  committee  looking  three 
years  after  1964,  or  even  now,  at  what  the 
CIA  may  have  been  up  to  In  Chile  in  1964. 
Nor  could  one  imagine  in  an  earlier  pterlod, 
that  the  CIA  would  let  its  director,  plus  Its 
tc^  hand  for  dirty  tricks  in  Latin  America, 
testify  before  a  Senate  committee. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  "revisionist"  argu- 
ment that  American  foreign  policy,  not  only 
before  World  War  II,  but  afterwards,  was 
dominated  essentially  by  considerations  of 
oommerce:  winning  raw  materials,  markets, 
investment  privileges,  and  the  like.  The  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  persuasive  only  to  peo- 
ple who  are  already  socialists  or  Marxists. 
My  own  view  Is  that  "political"  considera- 
tion of  power,  status  and  fear  were  the  stuff 
of  the  cold  war. 

Granted,  the  notion  that  the  world  may 
now  again  be  safe  or  ripe  for  old-fashioned 


imperialism  is  a  rather  inflated  conclusion 
to  draw  from  the  relatively  slender  findings 
of  the  Senate  Inquiry  Into  ITT.  Nor  can  it 
possibly  be  what  everybody  had  In  mind 
when  they  hoped  that  superpower  relations 
would  begin  to  mellow.  It  would  seem  to  be. 
nonetheless,  one  of  the  possibilities  deserv- 
ing further  scrutiny  as  we  all  strain  to  see 
what  lies  on  the  far  side  of  the  cold  war. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1, 197S1 

ITT/ CIA — A  Rash  of  Hints — No 

Conclusions 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington. — Two  separate  though  inter- 
related threads  emerged  last  week  from  the 
inquiry  into  the  role  played  by  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpora- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  American  policy 
toward  the  Chilean  Presidential  election  of 
1970. 

The  first  was  evidence  of  exactly  the  sort 
of  think  that  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
created  to  look  for:  influence  or  attempted 
influence  on  United  States  foreign  policy  by 
large  American-based  companies  that  oper- 
ate around  the  world.  Sworn  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  Indicated  that  I.T.T. 
had  taken  the  initiative  In  approaching  high- 
level  Government  officials  and  suggesting 
that  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  election  of  Salvador  Allende  Gosseus,  the 
candidate  of  a  coalition  of  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist parties. 

The  second  major  thread  Involved  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  with 
respect  to  Chile,  and  raised  anew  old  ques- 
tions about  whether  that  agency  sometimes 
pursues  Its  own  foreign  policy,  separate  from 
that  of  the  President  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  relations,  as  so  often  Is  the  case  in 
such  hearings,  came  to  light  in  a  disorderly 
sequence. 

Tuesday:  The  former  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile,  Edward  Korry,  testified  that 
he  had  disputed  a  poll  financed  by  the  C.1-A., 
which  indicated  that  Jorge  Alessandrl 
Rodriguez,  one  of  the  more  conservative  can- 
didates, would  win.  But  while  he  said  he  had 
foreseen  the  election  of  Dr.  Allende.  almost 
from  the  start,  he  denied  almost  every  thing 
else  said  about  him  in  a  mountain  of  memos 
that  I.T.T.  personnel  in  South  America  had 
sent  back  to  their  Washington  and  New  York 
headquarters.  Among  other  things,  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  talked  to  outgoing  President 
Eduardo  Frei  Montalva  about  leading  an 
antl-Allende  coalition  or  to  members  of  the 
Chilean  armed  forces  about  the  possibility  of 
a  military  takeover. 

Wednesday:  The  subcommittee  made  pub- 
lic testimony  taken  behind  closed  doors  Tues- 
day from  WUllam  V.  Broe,  who  had  been 
the  head  of  clandestine  operations  in  Latin 
America  for  the  C  J.A.  In  1970. 

Mr.  Broe  confirmed  that  at  least  one  highly 
revealing  statement  in  the  internal  I.T.T. 
memo  was  true:  the  company's  board  chair- 
man, Harold  S.  Geneen,  had  offend  the 
United  States  Government  a  "substantita" 
slush  fund — others  put  the  figure  at  SI  mil- 
lion— in  an  attempt  to  defeat  Dr.  Allende, 
This  was  in  July,  when  the  CJ.A.'s  own  in- 
formation might  have  been  that  Dr.  Allende 
would  lose  anyway.  Mr.  Broe  rejected  the 
offer. 

He  also  disclosed,  however,  that  later  on 
he  initiated  a  contact  with  a  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  I.T.T.,  Edward  J.  Gerrlty,  to  discuss  a 
Etop-Allende  plan.  This  was  In  late  Septem- 
ber, after  Dr.  Allende  had  won  a  plurality, 
but  not  a  majority,  of  the  popular  vote  in 
the  three-way  race,  and  when  there  was 
about  a  month  to  go  before  the  Chilean 
Congress  finally  picked  him  as  the  winner. 
The  plan  was  for  I.T.T.  to  work  together  with 
other  American  companies  with  big  interests 
in  Chile  to  withdraw  credit  and  technical 


aid  and  to  delay  deliveries  to  the  point  where 
economic  Instability  might  be  created.  This, 
it  was  hoped,  would  scare  some  members  of 
the  Congress  out  of  voting  for  Dr.  Allende, 
I.T.T.  turned  down  the  scheme. 

Thursday:  The  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  Charles 
A.  Meyer,  testified  that  the  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Chilean  election  had  been, 
at  all  times  during  1970,  one  of  strict  non- 
interference. But  he  would  not  condemn  Mr. 
Broe  for  exploring  what  steps  might  possibly 
be  taken  if  that  policy  were  to  be  changed, 
following  Dr.  Allende's  emergence  as  the 
probable  winner. 

Hints  that  Mr.  Broe  had  no  authority  for 
what  he  did,  higher  than  that  of  his  "boss. 
Richard  Helms,  director  of  the  C.I.A.,  who 
had  ordered  him  to  see  Mr.  Gerrity,  were 
left  tinchallenged. 

But  there  were  Indications  that  a  change 
in  policy  toward  Chile  was  Indeed  considered 
at  the  highest  Governmental  levels,  and  that 
there  may  have  been  plenty  of  authoriza- 
tion for  Mr.  Broe's  approach.  One  of  the  most 
persuasive  of  these  hints  Is  the  transcript 
of  an  off-the-record  briefing  for  some  editors 
that  was  held  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  during 
the  period  between  the  popular  and  the 
Congressional  votes.  President  Nixon's  top 
foreign  policy  adviser  spoke  then  of  the 
"massive  problems"  that  might  be  created 
for  the  United  States  in  South  America  by 
an  Allende  victory  in  Chile,  and  said  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  reviewing 
what  it  could  do  about  the  situation. 

(Prom    the    Washington   Evening   Star   and 

Daily  News.  Mar.  21,  1973] 

ITT  "Stop-Allende"  Role  Unfolds 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

John  McCone.  a  former  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  a  director  of 
ITT,  today  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
ITT  offered  to  put  up  $1  million  to  support 
any  U.S.  government  plan  that  would  have 
deprived  Marxist  Salvador  Allende  of  the 
presidency  of  ChUe. 

McCone  was  testifying  on  the  second  day 
of  the  hearings  by  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  multinational  corporations  into  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph's  involvement 
with  Chilean  Internal  affairs. 

He  said  he  informed  presidential  adviser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  then-CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  of  the  offer  alter  Allende  won 
a  plurality  In  the  p<^ular  election  of  Sept.  4. 
1970  but  before  Allende  was  confirmed  In  the 
presidency  by  the  ChUean  Congress. 

McCone  said  he  was  told  of  ITT's  willing- 
ness to  spend  up  to  seven  figures  in  the  effort 
to  block  Allende  at  an  ITT  boaixi  meeting 
four  or  five  days  after  the  Chilean  popular 
election.  Allende  had  less  than  a  2  percent 
lead  over  two  other  candidates  and  faced  a 
runoff  in  the  Chilean  Congress  In  November 
of  that  year. 

The  ITT  decision,  McCone  said,  under  ques- 
tioning from  Chairman  Frank  Church.  D- 
lUaho,  was  told  to  him  by  ITT  President 
Harold  Geneen.  McCone  said  Geneen  had  told 
him  the  plan  already  had  been  submitted  to 
Kissinger. 

McCone  testified  that  he  met  with  Helms 
to  tell  him  the  funds  were  available  and  also 
rnet  with  Kissinger  to  ask  if  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment had  any  plan  to  block  Alleude. 

Kissinger  told  McCone,  the  witness  testi- 
fied, that  if  there  were  such  a  plan  "I'd  hear 
from  him.  I  didn't  hear  from  him  and  I  as- 
sumed there  was  none." 

Before  the  Chilean  election,  McCone  testi- 
fied that  he  discussed  the  situation  with 
Helms  at  least  three  times.  McCone  said  he 
was,  and  still  is,  a  consultant  to  the  CIA. 

"I  wanted  to  reflect  to  him  (Helms)  and 
through  him  the  views  of  riT  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1970  election  in  Chile,"  McCone 
testified.  "Our  opinion  was  that  Allende 
would  win  and  since  his  campaign  was  on  the 
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basis  of  expropriating  U.S.  properties  Includ- 
ing those  of  ITT,  I  felt  our  government 
should  be  alerted  to  the  consequences,  both 
for  business  reasons  and  the  effect  on  the 
American  taxpayer." 

Subcommittee  counsel  Jerome  Levlnson 
asked  McCone  If  he  discussed  with  Helms, 
prior  to  the  election,  the  possibility  of  any 
U.S.  action  against  Allende. 

"I  asked  Helms  If  the  United  States  In- 
tended to  do  anything  to  encourage  support 
for  other  candidates,"  McCone  testified. 
"Helms  told  me  the  matter  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
made  up  of  State  Department,  Defense  De- 
partment and  CIA  and  that  the  decision  was 
that  nothing  should  be  done.  That  was  in  late 
May  or  June  1970,  three  months  before  the 
election. 

"But  Helms  did  advise  me  that  some 
minimal  effort  could  be  managed." 

Levlnson  asked  McCone  If  Helms  suggested 
that  any  of  the  CIA  staff  make  contact  with 
Geneen.  McCone  said  Helms  did  make  such 
a  suggestion  In  July. 

Church  asked  If  Helms  arranged  for  Geneen 
to  meet  with  William  Broe,  at  that  time  head 
of  Latin  American  clandestine  activities  of 
CIA,  McCone  said  that  was  correct. 

But  McCone  denied  that  he  offered  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  ITT  to  the  government  at 
that  time  before  the  election  and  said  that  if 
Geneen  had  suggested  offering  money  to  the 
CIA  he  would  have  told  Geneen  the  CIA 
wouli.  not  consider  It  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

McCone  said  that  when  he  was  director  of 
the  agency  be  did  periodically  receive  such 
offers  of  financial  support  from  private  com- 
panies but  that  It  was  CIA  policy  to  refuse 
such  support. 

McCone  told  a  subcommittee  the  CIA  al- 
ways follows  pwllcles  set  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee,  headed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  and  does 
nothing  without  this  approval.  He  said  any- 
think  the  CIA  does  Is  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  added  he  knew  of  no  In- 
cident in  his  experience  where  the  presiden- 
tial policy  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  select  Senate  Committee  on  CIA  Oper- 
ations. 

Yesterday  an  ITT  official  told  the  subcom- 
mittee he  did  not  consider  it  improper  to 
go  to  the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  seek  action  to  protect  the  corpora- 
tion's Investment  In  Chile. 

Jack  Neal,  a  former  State  Department  of- 
ficial and  now  director  of  international  rela- 
tions In  ITT's  Washington  office,  gave  this 
reply  under  questioning  by  Sen.  Charles 
Percy,  R-IU. 

But  when  Chairman  Prank  Church,  D- 
Idaho,  pressed  the  question  in  less  general 
terms,  Neal  said  It  would  be  wrong  for  an 
American-owned  company  to  finance  a  mili- 
tary coup  to  oust  a  popularly-elected  presi- 
dent or  to  assist  In  any  plan  to  wreak  eco- 
nomic chaos  on  Chile. 

Neal  said  this  after  the  subcommittee  read 
into  the  record  a  memorandum  of  13  points 
written  by  Neal  for  presentation  In  1971  to 
then-White  House  economic  adviser  Peter 
G.  Peterson.  Labeled,  "Action."  the  Neal  memo 
said,  "I  believe  it  should  be  suggested  that 
the  Chile  situation  warrants  high  priority 
oy  the  entire  administration  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  quietly  but  effectively 
to  see  that  Allende  does  not  get  through 
the  crucial  next  six  months.  He  (presumably 
Peterson)  might  propose  the  White  House 
establish  a  special  task  force  within  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  put  pressure  on 
Chile." 

Neal  said  It  would  be  wrong  to  try  to 
promote  economic  chaos  and  denied  that  this 
was  ITT's  objective.  He  said  ITT  wanted  only 
to  protect  Its  Investment.  Church  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Neal's  18  points  described 
the  very  sort  of  action  the  former  diplomat 
accepted  as  being  improper. 
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Washington,  March  28. 
Central  Intelligence  Agenc; 
m    1970   he   proposed   to 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
of  steps  that  It  and  oth^r 
panles  might  take  to  creat< 
Instability  In  Chile  to  pri 
of  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  " 

The  testimony  came  fro^i 
who  was  In  charge  of   . 
gence    Agency's    clandesti  le 
Latin  America  in  1970.  Mr. 
official,  said  that  he  had 
knowledge    of    the    man 
headed  the  agency,  Richar  1 
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Mr.  Broe  testified 
session   of   the 
tlonal  corporations  of  the  _> 
lations  Committee.  Twentj  - 
script    were   made    public 
committee    and    the    Ce_ 
Agency  are  still  discussini 
more  pages,  but  the  sub 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
said    that   he    thought 
pages  were  of  relatively  . 

Mr.  Broe  also  said  that 
chairman  of  the  board  ol 
ated  the  first  contacts  bt 
and  the  Central  Intellig 
summer  of  1970. 

At  that  time,  according 
Geneen    offered    the    C.I 
fund"  to  support  the  ^.^ 
sandri  Rodriguez,  one  of 
servative  candidates  runn 
lende,  a  Marxist  who  was 
a  Socialist-Communist  c 

Mr.  Broe  said  that  he 
Mr.  Geneen's  offer,  as  I.T. 
earlier  had  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Broe  also  said  thai 
Geneen  that  the  C.I.A.  co 
funding  channel"  for  I.l 
United  States  Governmen 
ing  any  candidate  In  the 

About  three  and  a  half 
ever,  Mr.  Broe  took  a 
his  proposal  to  the 

taken  to  create  such 

dltions  In  Chile  that  Dr 
defeated. 
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the   International 
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American  corn- 
enough  economic 
vent  the  election 
as  President. 
William  V.  Broe, 
Central  Intelll- 
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Broe,  still  a  C.I.A. 
*ted  with  the  full 
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MAJOS  CHANGES  \  N 


W  IS 


What  took  place  betwee 
conversation  in  July  and 
satlon  later  with  Edward 
vice  president  of  I.T.T.. 
pletely  clear  by  the  transci|pt. 

A  major  change  was  tha 
the  Chilean  election  had 
time  of  the  meeting  wit! 
Allende  In  the  popular  vo 
had  won  a  plurality  but 
the  popular  vote  and  the 
with  the  Chilean  Cong 
Dr.  Allende  President  on 

The  transcript  of  the 
not  show  whether  It  was 
llhood  that  Dr.  Allende 
had   changed  the   appareijt; 
C.I.A.  or  whether  other 
work.    International 
graph  Corporation  officials 
time,  been  talking  to  the 
and   President   Nixon's 
security.  Henry  A. 
ertles  belonging  to  I.T.T 
Dr.  Allende  took  office  In 
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about  a  month  before  the 
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could  Influence  a  number 
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24. 
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The   following  exchange 
In  the  hearing  here : 

Senator  Church:  Did  you 
Gerrlty  the  feasibility  of 
credits  or  delaying  In  doing 

Mr.  Brce :  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Church:  Did  you 
Gerrlty    the    feasibility   of 
ging  their  feet  In  spending 
and    in   making  deliveries 
spare  parts? 

Mr.  Broe:  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Church:  Did  you 
Gerrity  the  feasibility  of  cre^,^ 
savings  and  loan  Institutions 
they  would  have  to  shut  thefr 
creating  stronger  pressure? 

Mr.  Broe:  Yes. 

Senator  Church:  Did  you 
Gerrlty   the   feasibility   of 
technical  help  and  not 
nlcal  assistance  in  the  futurq? 

Mr.  Broe:  Yes,  sir 
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SUGGESTIONS  WERE 

According  to  Internal  I.T.' 
that  were  read  into  the 
ord  last  week,  Mr.  Geneen  n 
suggestions  because  he  felt 
not  work. 

Mr.  Broe  also  testified.  In 
the  contents  of  other  I.T.T. 
the  purpose  of  attempting  tc 
Ity  was  not  to  encourage  a 
Chilean  military. 

Nor.  he  said,  had  the  C.I 
proaches  to  the  Chilean  mill 
what  appeared  to  have 
memorandum  from  William 
head  of  I.T.T.'s  Washington 

The  questions  and  answers 
were  as  follows : 

Senator  Church:  Did  you 
nam  that  approaches 
to  select  members  of  the 
attempt   to  have   them 
uprising? 

Mr.  Broe:   No.   On  a 
Mr.  Merrlam  questioned  m« 
slble  action  by  the  military,  i 
Ject  everyone  was  Interested 
that  our  coverage   of  the 
indication  they  would  take 

Other  matters,  either 
documents  or  testified  to 
flclals,  were  also  contradicted 
other  witnesses  today. 

Chief  among  these  was 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
rectly  approached  officials  ( 
banks,  suggesting  that  they 
Chilean  businesses  and 

Mr.  Broe  said  that  "the 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  li 
was  I.T.T." 

Officials  of  the  First 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Banl 
turers  Hanover  Trust,  all  In 
all   denied   discussing   any 
with  either  C.I.A.  or  I.T.T. 

All  said,  however,  that 
proached  by  Chilean 
help  in  the  presidential 

Mr.  Broe's  testimony  left 
question  of  whether  anyone 
tion  than  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Intelligence  at  the  time, 
Broe's  proposals  to  Mr. 
ternational    Telephone   and 
poratlon  and  other  America^ 
Chile  attempt  to  create 
there. 

He  WEis  not  asked  the  qu 
committee  sources  said  that 
that   the   subcommittee   hac 
Vance  to  limit  its  questions 
Mr.    Broe's    contacts    with 

Since  regulations  covering 
Of  the  Central  Intelligence 
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made  public,  it  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Broe's 
approach  to  Mr.  Gerrlty  should  have  been 
cleared  by  the  so-called  40  Committee,  an 
inter-agency  body  with  members  from  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  IJie  C.I.A. 
and  the  National  Security  Council.  The  com- 
mittee Is  supposed  to  approve,  m  advance, 
certain  C.I.A.  operations. 

In  releasing  the  transcript.  Senator  Church 
said  that  he  thought  It  Improper  for  either 
private  companies  or  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  in  a  free  election — 
which  the  election  of  Dr.  Allende  was,  by  all 
accounts.  He  commented  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Ideas  for  Intervention  In  Chile  were 
being  discussed,  the  United  States  was  fight- 
ing a  war  in  Vietnam,  the  stated  purpose  of 
which  was  to  assure  free  elections  there. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1973] 

ITT  Offered  CIA  $1  Million  in  Plan 
To   Defeat  Allende 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  former 
director,  John  A.  McCone,  said  yesterday  he 
transmitted  to  the  nation's  top  two  Intel- 
ligence officials  an  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  offer  to  help  finance  a 
U.S.  government  effort  to  block  the  election 
of   Chilean    President    Salvador    Allende    In 
1970. 

McCone,  a  wealthy  California  businessman 
with  high  governmental  connections,  told 
Senate  Investigators  he  made  the  pitch  per- 
sonally to  national  security  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  to  then  CIA  Director  Richard 
M.  Helms,  whom  he. described  as  a  "close  per- 
sonal friend." 

The  Nixon  administration,  he  said,  did  not 
act  on  the  plan  wherein  ITT  board  chairman 
and  chief  operating  officer  Harold  S.  Geneen 
offered  to  contribute  a  sum  "up  to  seven  fig- 
vires"  to  subsidize  an  anti- Allende  political 
coalition  in  a  run-off  election. 

McCone,  a  white-haired,  bespectacled  man 
of  71  years  and  commanding  demeanor,  also 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations  that 
Helms  agreed,  at  his  request,  to  put  Geneen 
In  contact  with  the  CIA's  chief  of  covert 
Western  Hemisphere  operations,  William  V. 
Broe. 

"It  would  be  a  natural  thing  for  me  to  do," 
McCone  testified.  "Having  communicated  (to 
Helms)  the  views  of  the  staff  of  ITT,  it  was 
very  likely  that  I  did  suggest  his  staff  contact 
Mr.  Geneen." 

At  the  time,  Geneen  was  fearful  that  Al- 
lende would  confiscate,  after  the  election, 
ITT's  $150-mlllion  Chilean  telephone  com- 
pany subsidiary  and  other  holdings.  The  ITT 
chairman  and  his  subordinates  conducted  an 
Intensive  campaign  In  Chile  and  Washington 
aimed  at  preventing  Allende  from  taking  of- 
fice, according  to  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented In  the  inquiry. 

Helms  testified  to  the  subcommittee  at 
length  on  the  CIA's  role  in  the  ITT  campaign 
during  a  closed  session  on  March  5.  just  be- 
fore his  departure  for  a  new  post  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran. 

Broe  also  was  interrogated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee but  the  testimony  of  both  men  has 
been  kept  secret  until  terms  of  Its  release  are 
worked  out  with  the  agency. 

McCone  revealed  yesterday  that  he  has 
continued  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
CIA  since  resigning  from  the  directorship  in 
1965.  He  is  also  a  director  of  ITT  and  It  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  paid  visits  to  Helms 
and  Kissinger. 

McCone,  who  was  appointed  to  the  CIA 
by  President  Kennedy  In  1961,  said  he  asked 
Helms  "whether  the  government  Intended 
to  do  anything  that  might  encourage  support 
of  a  candidate  (against  Allende)  who  stood 
for  principles  basic  In  this  country. 

"Mr.  Helms  told  me  that  the  matter  was 
considered   by   an   Interdepartmental   com- 


mittee of  senior  representatives  of  the  De- 
fense and  State  departments  as  well  as  the 
CIA,  and  the  decision  was  reached  that 
nothing  should  be  done." 

McCone  was  referring  to  the  government's 
top-secret  National  Security  Council  com- 
mittee for  covert  intelligence  operations,  the 
so-called  40  committee,  which  operates  under 
Kissinger's  direct  authority. 

Helms  did  say,  however,  that  CIA  had 
enough  budget  flexibility  for  a  "minimal 
effort"  to  play  a  role  in  the  convoluted  Chil- 
ean political  picture. 

Under  the  Geneen  proposal  the  govern- 
ment, with  ITT  financial  backing,  would  sup- 
port a  coalition  of  the  conservative  National 
Party,  headed  by  Jorge  Alessandri  Rodriguez, 
and  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  headed 
by  Radomlro  Tomic  Romero  against  Allende, 
a  Socialist.  As  outlined  in  ITT  documents,  the 
plan  called  for  the  election  of  Alessandri 
in  the  run-off.  He  would  then  resign  and 
call  for  new  elections.  This  would  open  the 
way  for  former  President  Eduardo  Frel  Mon- 
talva  to  run  and  perhaps  defeat  Allende  In  a 
two-way  race. 

This  scheme,  described  In  ITT  documents 
as  "The  Alessandri  Formula."  was  abandoned 
when  Allessandrl  wlthdew  from  the  race, 
convinced  that  he  did  not  have  enough  sup- 
port In  the  Congress.  Allende  had  previously 
won  the  popular  vote  but  because  of  his  nar- 
row plurality  had  to  contend  in  the  run-off, 
which  he  won. 

McCone  testified  that  Geneen  "told  me  he 
was  prepared  to  put  up  as  much  as  $1  mil- 
lion In  support  of  any  government  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of 
opposition  to  Allende  ...  to  deprive  Allende 
of  his  position.  It  would  not  be  a  plan  gen- 
erated by  ITT  or  Mr.  Geneen. 

"I  was  asked  if  I  supported  it.  I  did,  and 
I  came  to  Washington  several  days  later  and 
told  Mr.  Helms  of  the  availability  of  the 
funds  and  then  met  with  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
told  him  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Kissinger 
thanked  me  very  much  and  said  I'd  hear 
from  him.  I  didn't  hear  from  him  and  as- 
sumed It  was  national  policy  not  to  do  It." 
During  the  Interval  between  Chile's  popu- 
lar and  run-off  election,  said  McCone,  "a 
number  of  people  were  trying  to  explore  al- 
ternatives about  what  might  be  done.  The 
Chilean  military  was  discussing  the  Alessan- 
dri Plan.  Mr.  Broe  had  a  shopping  list  and 
the  staff  of  the  CIA  had  a  shopping  list." 
Geneen's  offer  of  a  large  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  government  was  made  "con- 
structively," McCone  said,  comparing  it,  in 
principle,  to  American  economic  aid  pro- 
grams for  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  Berlin  Airlift. 

"International  Communism  has  said  time 
and  again  that  its  objective  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Free  World,  economically,  politi- 
cally and  militarily  .  .  .  That  is  what  Mr. 
Geneen  was  thinking  of." 

ITT  is  currently  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viet government  for  construction  of  tele- 
phone services,  hotels  and  establishment  of 
rental  car  concessions  in  Moscow  and  other 
Russian  cities. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  asked 
McCone  if  one  possible  use  for  the  Geneen 
fund  would  be  the  bribery  of  members  of 
the  Chilean  congress  to  oppose  Allende. 
"There  was  no  such  discussion,"  McCone 
replied.  "Nothing  of  that  sort  was  discussed 
with  me  nor  was  In  the  discussions  with  Mr. 
Helms." 

McCone  acknowledged  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  "a  great  many  unfortunate  things 
happened  in  ITT  activities  In  Washington" 
during  the  Chile  episode.  When  the  whole 
thing  surfaced,  very  radical  changes  were 
made  In  Washington.  He  said  ITT  memos  on 
policy  in  Chile,  which  were  disclosed  by  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson,  "were  never  sub- 
mitted to  me." 

The  former  CIA  chief  said,  however,  that 
be  saw  nothing  wrong  with  a  corporation 


providing  financial  support  to  "a  U.S.  govern- 
ment plan"  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  poli- 
tics of  another  country. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  asked 
McCone  how  he  would  feel  if  the  British 
Shell  Corp.  were  to  support  an  effort  to  de- 
feat an  American  presidential  candidate  If 
a  close  election  were  thrown  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  hypothetical  case  com- 
parable to  Chile's  situation  In  1970. 

"I  would  be  very  distressed  if  anyone  tried 
to  Influence  the  selection  by  Congress  of  a 
President,"  McCone  replied.  "I  would  be 
more  distressed  If  I  heard  any  corporation 
offered  to  support  a  political  action  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  government." 

Church  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
provided  Chile — prior  to  Allende's  election — 
$1.4  billion  in  economic  aid  during  the  1960s 
"and  the  end  resvat  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Allende." 


ITT  Asked  United  States  To  Threaten 
Chile's  Allende  To  Shield  Firm's  Hold- 
ings, Senate  Is  Told 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  Is  adding  new  chapters  to 
its  amazing  textbook  on  how  to  pester  the 
government. 

Another  set  of  Senate  hearings  opened 
yesterday  on  the  activities  of  ITT's  busy 
Washington  office,  this  time  involving  Its 
campaign  to  get  Nixon  administration  help 
in  protecting  Its  proptertles  in  Chile  from 
the  nation's  marxist  president,  Salvador 
Allende.  ITT  officials  bombarded  the  White 
House  with  letters  and  visits,  called  on  the 
State  Department,  huddled  with  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Chile  and  lunched  often  with 
a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  spy  boss, 
known  breezily  as  "our  man." 

What  ITT  wanted  during  his  hectic  plead- 
ing in  1970  and  1971  was  for  Washington  to 
threaten  the  newly  elected  Allende  govern- 
ment with  "economic  collapse,"  according  to 
William  Merrlam,  who  then  was  head  of  the 
company's  Washington  office.  "If  Allende  was 
faced  with  economic  collapse,  he  might  be 
more  congenial  toward  paying  us  off,"  Mr. 
Merriam  told  a  Senate  foreign  relations  sub- 
committee. The  Chilean  government  had 
expropriated  the  ITT-controlled  Chile  Tele- 
phone Co.  without,  the  company  says,  offer- 
ing adequate  compensation. 

The  Senate  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Frank  Church  (D.,  Idaho)  was  created  espe- 
cially to  investigate  the  Influence  of  big 
multinational  companies  like  ITT  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  ITT's  involvement  in  the 
1970  Chilean  presidential  election  was  first 
brought  to  light  a  year  ago  in  columns  by 
Jack  Anderson,  who  had  obtained  a  stack  of 
memos,  cablegrams  and  letters  betw^een  ITT 
officials. 

These  columns  were  published  at  about 
the  time  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
was  being  told  of  ITT's  campaign  to  get  the 
Justice  Department  to  stop  prosecuting  it 
for  acquiring  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Company  officials  accosted  Justice  Depart- 
men  men  at  the  Kentucky  Derby,  at  parties 
and  finally  in  the  head  trust-bvister's  own 
office,  finally  winning  permission  to  keep 
Hartford  Fire.  Documents  from  that  siege  of 
the  government  were  leaking  out  as  recently 
as  last  weekend. 

So  far.  ITT  has  had  less  luck  protecting 
Its  Investments  in  Chile.  It  claims  that  the 
ITT-controlled  telephone  company  that  was 
"Intervened"  by  the  Allende  government  In 
September  1971.  has  a  book  value  of  $153 
million.  ITT  has  filed  a  claim  for  $92  million 
with  the  U.S.  government's  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp..  which  insures  American 
property  against  foreign  expropriation.  But 
OPIC  has  a  rule  against  "provocation  or  in- 
stigation" by  its  Insurance  clients,  unless  the 
activity  was  requested  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. So  the  question  of  who  took  the  lead 
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In  meddling  In  the  1970  Chilean  election, 
ITT  or  the  CIA,  could  determine  whether 
the  insurance  claim  Is  valid. 

Mr.  Merrlam  told  Sen.  Church  that  ITr 
chairman  Harold  Geneen  introduced  him  In 
July  1970  to  William  Broe,  the  CIA's  Latin 
American  director  for  clandestine  services. 
He  said  he  was  Instructed  to  "stay  in  touch" 
with  Mr.  Broe  In  the  future.  Without  saying 
who  initiated  this  meeting  In  a  Washington 
hotel.  Mr.  Merrlam  made  It  clear  that  the 
CIA  was  Impressed  with  political  reporting 
on  the  Chilean  situation  by  ITT's  operatives 
In  Latin  America.  He  said  Mr.  Broe  sent 
CIA  messengers  to  his  office  to  get  the  reports. 

A  Sept.  17.  1970,  cable  from  Bob  Berrellez 
and  Hal  Hendris.  two  ITT  officials  In  Latin 
America,  suggested  Mr.  Allende's  election 
might  be  headed  off  with  help  from  "we  and 
other  VS.  firms  In  Chile."  The  cable  recom- 
mended that  advertising  funds  t>e  piimped 
Into  a  financially  shaky  conservative  news- 
paper In  Chile,  and  that  ITT  "bring  what 
pressure  we  can"  on  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  to  circulate  the  newspaper's  editorials 
In  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Merrlam  testified  that  he  showed  these 
recommendations  to  Mr.  Broe,  who  he  said 
"approved  of  them."  Through  the  period 
leading  up  to  the  vote  in  the  Chilean  con- 
gress that  piclced  Dr.  Allende  as  president, 
ITT  officials  and  Mr.  Broe  had  repeated  con- 
tacts by  phone  and  at  lunch.  "Our  man  re- 
ports nothing  new  and  'picture  Isn't  rosy'," 
said  one  ITT  Internal  report  after  a  phone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Broe. 

In  late  September  1970,  ITT  Vice  Presi- 
dent Edward  Gerrlty  reported  to  Chairman 
Geneen  that  Mr.  Broe  suggested  ways  that 
U.S.  companies  In  Chile  could  Influence  the 
election.  "The  Idea  presented,  and  with  which 
I  don't  necessarily  agree.  Is  to  apply  economic 
pressure."  Mr.  Gerrlty  said.  "He  Indicated 
that  certain  steps  were  being  taken,  but  that 
he  was  looking  for  additional  help  aimed  at 
Inducing  economic  collapse."  Mr.  Gerrlty  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Geneen:  "Realistically.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  Induce  others  involved  to 
follow  the  plan  suggested." 

ITT  cites  this  memo  as  proof  that  It 
avoided  dirty  tricks  In  Chile. 

Later,  however.  ITT  agreed  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  organizing  an  "Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Chile."  a  group  of  Washington  representa- 
tives of  companies  In  Chile.  A  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971  In  Mr.  Merrlam's  office  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  Anaconda 
Co..  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co..  Pfizer  Inc..  Ralston  Purina  Co.  and  Bank 
of  America.  The  Bank  of  America  man,  Ron- 
ald Raddatz.  reported  In  a  memo  to  his  home 
office  that  "the  thrust  of  the  meeting  was 
toward  the  application  of  pressure  on  the 
(V3.)  government  wherever  possible  to  make 
It  clear  that  a  Chilean  takeover  wouldn't  be 
tolerated  without  serious  repercussions  fol- 
lowing." 

In  his  testimony  yesterday.  Mr.  Merrlam 
portrayed  such  meetings  as  routine.  "We 
were  Just  kicking  around  some  Ideas,"  he 
said.  "We  have  these  ad  hoc  committees  all 
the  time  In  Washington.  It's  Just  a  form  of 
life." 

After  ITT's  Chilean  phone  company  was 
seized  In  September  1971.  the  Washington 
office  took  a  harder  line.  In  a  letter  to  Peter 
Peterson,  then  a  White  House  assistant  for 
International  economic  affairs,  ITT  said  there 
are  "numerous  Justifiable  leverages"  the  U.S. 
government  should  use  to  protect  American 
property  in  ChUe.  Indeed,  it  Included  a  flat 
suggestion  that  "everything  should  be  done 
quietly  but  effectively  to  see  that  Allende 
doesn't  get  through  the  crucial  next  six 
months."  A  list  of  18  specific  proposals  In- 
cluded cutting  off  bank  loans,  fostering  "dis- 
content" in  the  Chilean  military,  restricting 
Chilean  travel  and  slowing  down  trade  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  ChUe. 

The  Internal  ITT  documents  showed  the 


company  thought  the  government's  response 
was  too  weak,  especially  o:  l  the  part  of  the 
State  Department. 
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congruent  goals:  further  rolling  Chile's  al- 
ready disrupted  economy,  trying  to  promote 
the  prospects  of  Alessandrl  in  the  congres- 
sional election  run  off.  ultimately  seeking  to 
block  Allende's  accession  eis  president. 

KISSINGER    CONCERN 

ITT  was  pursuing  Its  own  corporate  wel- 
fare in  view  of  Allende's  pre-election  vows 
to  nationalize  basic  Industries,  as  well  as  the 
ITT-owned  Chilean  telephone  company.  The 
CIA  was  pursuing  a  softly  stated  mandate  of 
the  NSC  to  see  what  It  could  do  to  stave  off 
the  specter  of  a  new  Marxist  administration 
In  the  politically  volatile  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Just  how  high  the  mandate  ran  within 
the  administration  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  speculation.  The  Senate  subcommittee 
does  not  even  entertain  the  possibility  that 
It  can  compel  the  testimony  of  Kissinger, 
the  man  who  has  all  the  answers. 

But  Kissinger,  12  days  after  Allende's  pop- 
ular election,  Is  on  record  as  having  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  over  the  Impact  of 
a  Chilean  Marxist  government  on  surround- 
ing countries. 

In  the  cEise  of  ITT,  the  record  suggests 
that  Geneen,  McCone  and  other  corporate 
executives  had  an  access  to  top  administra- 
tion officials  that  has  created  at  least  a 
strong  semblance  of  influence  over  policy. 

At  the  time  It  was  pushing  for  Interven- 
tion in  Chile,  ITT  was  campaigning  actively 
in  Washington  against  a  pending  antitrust 
action  calling  for  It  to  dl\est  Itself  of  the 
$2  billion  Hartford  Insurance  Co. 

ITT  officials  were.  In  some  cases,  dealing 
with  the  same  administration  men  on  the 
two  separate  matters.  As  It  turned  out,  ITT 
won  Its  fight  on  the  Hartford  case  when 
antitrust  chief  Richard  McLaren,  now  a  fed- 
eral Judge,  reversed  himself  and  withdrew 
opposition  to  the  merger. 

Things  may  not  end  up  so  happily  for  ITT 
In  the  Chilean  affair.  Its  claim  upon  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  (OPIC), 
a  government  agency,  for  $92.5  million  in 
confiscation  losses  Is  now  In  doubt. 

Geneen's  position  In  the  company  has  not 
been  totally  enhanced  by  the  revelations  on 
Capitol  Hill  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

ITT's  chairman  is  due  to  testify  on  his 
dealings  with  the  administration  and  CIA 
over  the  Chilean  affair.  His  position,  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony  of  McCone,  Broe 
and  ITT  executives.  Is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  a  man  standing  In  a  corner  sur- 
rounded by  wet  paint. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  TO  EVALU- 
ATE THE  SAFETY  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  1969, 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  few  people  real- 
ized the  tremendous  impact  that  this 
legislation  would  have  on  the  mining  in- 
dustry. I  supported  the  act  then  and  I 
support  it  now.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion that  regulations  which  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  of  this 
Nation  must  be  observed  by  the  entire 
industry.  Therefore,  I  rise  this  morning 
in  support  of  the  intent  of  the  act  as 
passed  by  the  Congress,  but  I  also  express 
concern  as  to  the  implementation  of  the 
act  itself. 

My  visits  to  the  coal  mining  area  of 
Kentucky  over  a  year  ago  along  with  the 
heavy  volume  of  mail  I  received  at  that 
time  on  this  subject  raised  considerable 
doubt  in  my  mind  concerning  the  degree 
of  health  and  safety  actually  being  pro- 
vided to  the  individual  coal  miner.  Addi- 


tionally, I  was  and  still  am  convinced 
that  some  regulations  were  placing  un- 
due hardship  on  the  operator  at  no 
health  or  safety  benefit  to  the  miner. 

Accordingly  on  Jime  19,  1972,  here  in 
this  Chamber  I  stated  my  concern  and 

1  requested  that  the  chairman  of  the  La- 
bor Committee  hold  oversight  hearings 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  In  my 
letter  to  the  chairman  I  stated  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing new  health  legislation  had  cleared 
the  way  for  us  to  now  concentrate  on 
safety  aspects  of  the  act. 

I  also  stated  that  I  did  not  advocate 
the  weakening  of  the  safety  now  afforded 
the  miner  but  that  I  did  favor  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  safety  re- 
quirement. It  was  my  opinion  that  as  at 
that  time  the  law  had  been  in  effect  for 

2  years,  I  believed  a  very  worthwhile 
purpose  could  be  served  and  that  hope- 
fully some  remedial  action  could  be  ini- 
tiated as  a  result  of  these  proposed  hear- 
ings. In  the  letter  I  included  several 
questions  which  I  believed  warranted 
study.  These  questions  are  as  topical  to- 
day as  they  were  a  year  ago  and  the 
requirement  for  answers  Is  more  urgent. 

Unfortunately  the  busy  schedule  of  the 
Labor  Committee  would  not  permit  these 
hearings  to  be  held.  I  do  not  argue  with 
this  decision  as  we  all  know  how  crowded 
our  calendars  become  by  midyear.  How- 
ever, I  was  equally  convinced  that  a  crit- 
ical situation  existed  and  that  some  ac- 
tion was  necessary.  I  took  it  upon  myself 
to  hold  hearings  in  my  State  and  so 
informed  the  committee. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  I  arranged  a  field  visit  to 
Kentucky  with  Dr.  Elbiu-t  Osborne  the 
director.  In  November  of  1972,  we  con- 
ducted four  open  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  received  testimony 
from  miners  and  operators  on  the  effects 
of  the  implementation  of  the  act.  At  the 
outset  we  made  it  clear  that  we  were  in- 
terested in  the  implementation  of  the  act 
as  it  existed  and  in  no  way  advocated  re- 
duction in  health  or  safety  standards.  A 
record  was  made  of  these  hearings  and  a 
copy  was  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee. 

We  found  that  most  operators  were 
desirous  of  complying  with  the  act  but 
because  of  the  implementing  procedures 
published  and  enforced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  they  were  finding  this  compliance 
unnecessarily  expensive  and  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

For  example  we  foimd  that  one  pri- 
mary objection  raised  was  the  manda- 
tory requirement  to  effect  costly  changes 
in  ventilation,  and  electrical  wiring  based 
on  the  opinion  of  one  mine  inspector  only 
to  find  that  a  second  inspector  may  not 
agree  with  the  new  changes  and  require 
the  operator  to  return  to  the  original 
system.  This  procedure  was  obviously  ar- 
bitrary, it  did  not  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  the  miner.  The  installation  and  re- 
installation was  costly  and  created  ex- 
cessive "down  time"  at  the  mine  site. 

I  was  encouraged  that  very  shortly 
after  these  hearings  the  Bureau  pub- 
lished new  instructions  which  provided 
that,  except  in  case  of  imminent  danger, 
operators  would  not  be  required  to  make 
changes  of  an  approved  system  solely  on 
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the  decision  of  an  inspector.  A  Bureau  ex- 
pert at  the  district  or  subdistrict  level 
would  make  the  decision.  This  solution 
provided  the  required  safety  for  the  miner 
and  eliminated  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
operator. 

We  also  foimd  that  in  the  entire  period 
of  almost  3  years  that  no  hearing  had 
been  held  in  Kentucky  by  the  Bureau  to 
receive  testimony  on  proposed  regula- 
tions. Kentucky  personnel  were  required 
to  travel  to  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  if  they  desired  to  be 
present  at  such  meetings.  Again  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  there  have  now 
been  two  such  hearings  held  in  Kentucky 
already  this  year  and  a  third  has  been 
annoimced. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  was  the 
assessment  procedure  exercised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  act  is  specific  and 
it  established  six  criteria  which  must 
be  considered  before  an  assessment  Is 
made.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  had 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  unwarranted 
and  excessive  assessment  and  had  pro- 
vided this  mechanism.  The  common 
complaint  was  that  the  act  was  not  being 
followed  and  illegal  assessments  were 
being  made.  As  I  heard  this  testimony 
I  was  impressed  that  in  some  instances  a 
small  operator  of  a  two  or  three  man 
mine  was  being  fined  the  same  amoimt 
for  a  first  violation  as  was  a  much  larger 
operator  for  a  second  offense.  Tlie  result 
was  to  close  down  the  operation  perma- 
nently. This  in  turn  created  unemploy- 
ment and  hardship.  Had  the  intent  of  the 
act  been  followed,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  some  of  these  operators  could  have 
corrected  their  deficiencies,  provided 
adequate  safety  for  their  people  and  still 
be  operating  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that 
there  were  witnesses  who  testified  that 
the  regulations  were  too  harsh  and 
should  be  relaxed.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  this  approach. 

There  were  many  similar  instances  of 
misimderstandings  on  both  sides  which 
are  contained  in  the  record.  Many  have 
since  been  resolved  but  many  need  addi- 
tional action. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  15  of  this  year 
Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Sr.,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  issued  an  order  which 
upheld  the  challenge  by  the  National  In- 
dependent Coal  Operators  Association  to 
the  procedures  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  assessing  civil  penalties  for 
violation  of  health  and  safety  standards 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969. 

The  court  found  these  procedures  to 
be  unlawful.  This  action  in  effect  has 
negated  some  96.000  orders  of  assess- 
ment at  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
results  might  be  a  free  ride  for  many 
who  have  violated  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  passed  by  the  Congress  and  who  failed 
to  provide  adequate  safety  to  their 
miners.  There  is  also  the  other  argu- 
ment that  some  operators  were  being 
unjustly  accused.  In  any  event  we  have 
concrete  evidence  that  the  law  is  not 
being  implemented  correctly.  What  is 
most  interesting  is  that  some  of  the  tes- 
timony presented  in  support  of  this 
argument  follows  very  closely  that  which 
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was  presented  at  the  hearing  In  Ken- 
tucky in  November  last  year. 

I  am  disturbed  by  this  information. 
What  disturbs  me  even  more  is  the  vis- 
ceral feeling  I  have  that  there  are  many 
other  areas  which  bear  investigating. 
Without  oversight  hearings  we  are  de- 
pendent on  court  decisions  or  similar  ac- 
tions to  keep  us  Informed  concerning  the 
implementation  of  a  law  which  we  saw 
fit  to  enact.  I  submit  that  this  is  our  job 
and  we  should  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dispatching  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  sent  almost  1  year  ago. 
I  request  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record 
along  with  my  statement.  In  the  letter 
I  am  requesting  that  oversight  hearings 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine 
the  facts  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  safety  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  I  urge  that  these  hearings 
be  held  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciakt, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wiujams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Pete  :  As  you  will  recall  I  wrote  to  you 
on  June  19.  1972,  and  requested  that  over- 
sight bearings  be  held  to  officially  evaluate 
the  safety  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  As  I  pointed 
out  the  recent  action  had  at  that  time  pro- 
vided an  update  to  coal  health  legislation. 

Your  office  Informed  me  that  because  of  the 
heavy  schedule  of  the  Committee,  my  request 
must  be  denied. 

I  again  request  that  these  hearings  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  believe 
that  many  questions  can  be  resolved  and 
that  safety  measures  can  te  improved. 

As  I  believe  the  questions  to  study  are 
basically  the  same  as  those  submitted  last 
year.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  them  for 
your  consideration. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  at  any  time  and  assist  you  in  any 
way  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Marlow  W.  Cook. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Questions  To  Stxtdy 

1.  Does  the  1969  Act  in  fact  perpetuate 
unsafe  conditions  because  of  inability  to 
comply  and  are  miners  Jeopardized  becaxise 
the  safety  regulatloiis  may  be  too  stringent 
or  ineffective? 

2.  Do  the  injurj-  fatality  records  lead  one 
to  conclude  tliat  the  safety  regulations  ade- 
quately Insure  the  safety  of  the  miners  so 
that  they  do  not  face  death  or  serious  injury 
while  working  In  mining  operations? 

3.  Do  the  safety  requirements  work  unnec- 
essary financial  hardships  upon  the  operator 
by  forcing  the  purchase  and  use  of  unneces- 
sary equipment  and  does  this  lead  to  the 
eventual  elimination  of  small  mining  opera- 
tions? 

4.  Do  the  safety  regulations  create  a  strain 
upon  the  environment  by  making  surface 
mining  more  attractive  than  underground 
operations? 

5.  By  what  means  can  the  problems  of 
complyUig  with  the  safety  regulations  be 
minimized  so  that  excessive   fines   do  not 


unnecessarily  force  the  sl4)t-down  of  mining 
operations? 
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state  were  marked  by  attractive  posters 
thanking  Vietnam  veterans.  Coopera- 
tion of  the  news  media,  local  groups  and 
organizations  was  excellent.  There  has 
been  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm  for 
these  returning  veterans.  Response  was 
so  good  that  the  Governor  extended  the 
program  for  an  additional  week. 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  says 
"Welcome  home"  to  its  returning  vet- 
erans, and  really  means  it.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  to  our  veterans.  The  recog- 
nition which  South  Carolina  has  given 
these  men  is  a  fitting  tribute.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  South  Carolina's  celebration  of 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Week." 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  10,  1971,  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  regarding  the  Genocide 
Convention,  and  the  statement  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

However,  I  must  reiterate  my  stead- 
fast opposition  to  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  This  conven- 
tion is  fraught  with  ambiguities  and  pro- 
visions wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
system  of  government  and  law  which  has 
always  existed  in  this  country.  These  is- 
sues remain  unresolved,  and  my  fears  un- 
allayed. 

On  March  10,  1971,  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe,  designated  representative  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  eloquently 
detailed  the  opposition  of  the  ABA  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  before  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
In  Mr.  Schweppe's  remarks,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Genocide  Convention 
(Statement  of  Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  Seattle 
Wash.,  March  10,  1971) 
I  make  this  statement  as  an  appointee  of 
the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  is  represented  here  by  Mr.  Eber- 
hard  Deutsch  of  New  Orleans  and  me. 

At  St.  Louis  in  1949,  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  rejected  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  was  so  badly  drawn,  so  full  of  holes 
and  so  fraught  with  dangers  for  the  United 
States  of  America  that  It  should  not  be  ap- 
proved in  the  form  submitted,  but  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  United  Nations  to 
Improve  It. 

In  1970,  the  House  of  Delegates  again  re- 
jected the  Genocide  Convention  in  the  form 
submitted. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  in  Janu- 
ary, 1950. 

Since  then  nothing  happened  until  Febru- 
ary, 1970,  when  President  Nixon,  quite  sur- 
prisingly, after  its  twenty  years  of  dormancy 
during  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, sent  the  Genocide  Convention  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent. 


To  cap  the  climax,  the  Convention  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  the  advice  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  who  said  that  It  was  anomalous 
for  the  United  States  to  faU  to  adopt  the 
agreement  after  the  leadership  the  United 
States  displayed  In  drafting  it. 

In  my  Judgment,  as  I  shall  briefly  show, 
Mr.  Nixon  was  badly  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  badly 
advised  by  those  who  advised  the  Secrietary 
of  State,  and  those  who  advised  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  themselves  badly  advised  and 
oriented. 

I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  people  in 
this  room,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  has 
painstakingly  performed  the  drudgery  of 
wading  through  the  day-by-day  and  month- 
by-month  proceedings  in  the  United  Nations 
committees  that  twenty  odd  years  ago  gave 
birth  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Far  from  being  an  exercise  in  leadership  by 
the  United  States,  the  cold  record  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  pathetic  case  of  abject  fol- 
lower-ship—so pathetic  as  almost  to  drive 
one  to  tears. 

The  United  States  delegation  consistently 
caved  on  important  matters  of  principle,  and 
In  order  to  get  some  kind  of  an  agreement — 
any  kind — abjectly  acquiesced  In  a  draft  that 
is  so  faulty  and  confused  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent genocide  where  it  regularly  goes  on 
(Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Africa, 
Asia)  but.  In  a  welter  of  confusion,  creates 
new  International  crimes  (the  treaty  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land )  that  will 
make  endless  trouble  for  the  United  States. 
The  record  shows  that  these  United  Nations 
committee  meetings  were  a  bit  like  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  in  Paris.  We  were  always 
making  major  concessions,  the  Communists 
none. 
Let  me  particularize  a  bit. 
As  originally  drafted,  the  Convention  In- 
cluded "political"  as  well  as  "national,  ethni- 
cal, racial  and  religious  groups."  The  Soviets 
announced  that  they  wouldn't  play  unless 
"political  groujjs"  were  expunged  from  the 
draft.  They  insisted  on  preserving  the  right 
to  assassinate  and  exterminate  the  political 
opposition  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Interestingly,  as  the  vote  shows,  they 
were  Joined  not  only  by  the  satellite  Com- 
munist countries  but  by  a  considerable  group 
of  Latin  American  countries.  Result:  the 
United  States  yielded,  and  "political  groups" 
were  eliminated  from  the  draft. 

So  now,  notwithstanding  wholesale  ex- 
termination of  political  dissidents  In  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  for  exam- 
ple, nobody  charges  Communist  Russia  with 
genocide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  is  vigorously  charged  with  genocide  In 
the  United  Nations:  Tou  are  familiar  with 
the  book  "We  Charge  Genocide". 

Next,  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
Convention,  United  States  representatives 
Insisted  that  there  be  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide  the  words  "with  the  com- 
plicity of  government,"  an  obviously  correct 
Ingredient  when  related  back  to  the  Hitler 
massacres  by  Nazi  Germany.  But  the  Com- 
munists would  have  none  of  It,  because  their 
governments  themselves  are  the  active  agents 
m  dealing  with  dissidents.  Result:  this 
United  States  position  was  rejected  and  the 
United  States  acquiesced. 

In  addition  to  acquiescing  in  the  exclusion 


can  now  be  committed  under  the  draft  treaty 
by  a  single  individual  against  another  single 
Individual — now  a  domestic  crime,  but  lifted 
by  this  convention  to  the  level  of  an  inter- 
national crime,  triable  In  the  country  where 
committed. 

Then  our  representatives  acquiesced  In  in- 
jecting "mental  harm"  Into  the  Convention, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  Pandora's  box  of 
claims. 

All  in  all,  ours  was  a  pathetic  performance. 
Out  came  a  convention  that  the  Soviets 
could  readily  approve,  and  which  surely  will 
cause  us.  If  It  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  (superseding  state  laws  and  consti- 
tutions and  existing  laws  of  Congress)  end- 
less trouble.  Nobody  wlU  charge  the  Com- 
munists with  Genocide;  they  are  Immune. 
But  we  win  be,  already  have  been,  charged 
as  fair  game. 

In  1950.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee beaded  by  Senator  Conually  of  Texas, 
having  before  it  the  Genocide  treaty  from 
Mr.  Truman  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  ordered  hearings  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator McMahon  of  Connecticut.  These  hear- 
ings were  extensive,  running  over  a  number 
of  days.  Mr.  Carl  Rix.  former  President  of 
this  Association,  the  late  George  Finch,  then 
and  for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Laic,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  international 
lawyer  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  (who  had  by 
then  succeeded  Mr.  Rlx  as  Chairman  of  the 
Peace  and  Law  Committee)  appeared  and 
testified.  We  analysed  the  Convention  in  de- 
tail and  pointed  out  Its  many  faults  and 
weaknesses. 

With  these  hearings  and  the  expose  of  the 
Convention's  hopeless  Inadequacy,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  went  Into  hibernation — we 
thought  permanently,  unless  redrafted  by 
the  United  Nations  to  become  meaningful. 
But  now  after  twenty  years  it  is  sought  to  be 
resuscitated  by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
also  in  here  In  the  Senate,  whose  approval 
Is  necessary. 

It  is  significant,  I  tblnk,  that  Dean  Rusk, 
who  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  presented 
the  State  Department's  position  to  the  Mc- 
Mahon sub-committee  In  1950  (I  heard  him 
do  It) ,  has  been  Secretary  of  State  for  eight 
years  under  two  recent  presidents,  but  did 
not  see  fit  to  revive  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, even  with  a  heavy  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Senate. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  fact  that  while 
Mr.  Nixon  was  a  member  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  consulted  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  Cabinet  level.  Mr.  John  Foster 
DuUes,  Secretary  of  State,  announced  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  would  not 
bring  up  the  Genocide  Convention. 

While,  as  a  Republican,  I  greatly  admire 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  conduct  of  his  office  and 
strongly  approve  many  of  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  him,  on  this  Genocide  proposal  I 
strongly  dis.sent.  In  my  view  he  has  been 
sold  a  bad  bill  of  goods.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  foisting  on  the  American  people  a  highly 
defective  treaty  which  does  not  prevent  geno- 
cide where  it  regularly  goes  on,  but  which, 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  will  cause 
us  many  problems  and  make  lis  the  target 
of  many  false  charges. 

If  it  is  now  ratified,  it  will  be  a  useless  but 
troublesome  piece  of  paper.  The  appropriate 
remedy  is  to  have  the  United  Nations  write 


of   "Political  groups"  and  exclusion  of  tha^  ^  good  clearcut  Genocide  treaty  with  teeth 


phrase  "with  the  complicity  of  governmenlT, 
the  United  States  representatives  agreed  to 
the  definition  that  there  must  be  an  Intent' 
to  destroy  the  groups  actually  named  "as 
such,"  thus  rendering  the  Convention  mean- 
ingless. Soviet  Russia  and  its  cohorts  could 
readily  approve  it.  This  hopeless  weakness  in 
the  Convention  has  also  been  pointed  out  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  6,  1949,  p.  A4510. 

We  also  acquiesced  in  the  injection  of  "part 
of  a  group."  Thus  genocide  tinder  this  draft 


in  it  for  the  Communists  and  everyone  else. 

Since  Great  Britain  has  been  mentioned 
as  approving  the  treaty,  m?.y  I  point  out 
that  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  former  British 
Attorney  General,  who  has  been  a  guest  of 
ovir  Association,  said  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Convention  will  delude  the  people  into 
believing  that  a  great  step  forward  has  been 
taken,  whereas  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  rejects 
this  attempt  to  approve  the  Genocide  Con- 
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ventlon  In  Its  highly  defective  form.  I  hope 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Its 
subconunlttee  recommend  that  this  rejec- 
tion Is  necessary. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  at- 
tach hereto  as  Appendix  A  the  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  McMahon  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  January  24.  1950.  It  goes  into  much 
GH^eater  detail  on  the  defects  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Nothing  that  has  happened  since  has 
changed  my  views  there  expressed.  Indeed, 
the  Immunity  of  communi.st  conduct  from 
genocide  claims  since  that  time  has  rendered 
any  other  views  on  my  part  impossible. 

Appendix  A 

The  OENOcn>E  Convention 

(Statement   of   Alfred   J.   Schweppe.   Seattle 

Wash.,  Jan.  24.  1950) 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be  here  to- 
day. I  appear  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Law  Through  United  Nations,  and  am  accom- 
panied by  two  associates  on  the  Committee; 
by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rlx,  of  Milwaukee,  Vice  Chair- 
man and  former  Chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee, a  former  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  by  Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  who  is  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Department,  a  member 
of  both  our  Committee  and  also  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  International  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  this  hearing,  and  one  of  this 
country's  eminent  International  lawyers,  one 
who  lives  a  quiet,  scholarly  life  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital,  but  whose  counsel  is  widely 
sought  by  Informed  men  throughout  the 
country. 

For  your  Information,  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Special  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  Through  United  Nations  was  formed 
some  years  ago  to  support  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  make  studies  of  Its 
activities,  with  a  view  to  assisting  that  body 
and  the  State  Department  in  promoting 
peace  and  law  throughout  the  world.  The 
Committee  was  originally  and  until  his  death, 
about  a  year  ago,  headed  by  Judge  William 
L.  Ransom  of  New  York  City,  one  of  this 
country's  mos^  distinguished  lawyers. 
Throughout  the  period  of  formation  of  the 
Statute  of  the  World  Court,  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  work  for  Codification 
of  International  Law.  the  formative  days  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  the  organization 
of  group  conferences  of  lawyers  throughout 
the  country  to  study  and  forward  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  United  Nations.  Judge  Ransom  was  a 
great  leader.  On  his  untimely  death  he  was 
succeeded  as  Chairman  by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rlx  of 
Milwaukee,  a  veteran  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee whose  name  appears  as  Chairman  on 
the  last  printed  report  of  the  Committee, 
to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
here.  Mr.  Rlx  retired  as  Chairman  last  fall, 
though  consenting  to  remain  as  Vice  Chair- 
man: and  now  the  responsibility  of  Chair- 
man has  fallen  on  me.  a  grass  roots  lawyer 
from  Seattle,  Washington,  where  the  roots 
strike  deep  and  where  the  grass,  unlike  that 
In  our  good  neighbor  state  of  California,  is 
green  the  year  around. 

The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  consists 
of  nine  persons,  three  of  whom  are  here 
present  and  will  state  their  views.  The  other 
members  now  are  United  States  Circuit  Ju.ige 
Orle  L.  Phillips,  of  Denver.  Colorado.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Cody 
Fowler,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  Judge  Nathan  L. 
Miller,  of  New  York  City,  Gerald  Schroeder, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  James  C.  Sheppard, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  This  Committee 
held  regional  conferences  on  the  Statute  of 
the  World  Court  and  the  Codification  of  In- 
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country  for  the  purpose 
views  of  the  bar  on  these 
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of  yesterday's  spokesmen, 
ferences   were   serious  stu^y 
such  informed  men  as  Jud  ;e 
son,  of  Harvard,  long  a 
Court,  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Carl  B.  Rlx,  George  A. 
man,  former  President  of 
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State  Department  and  to 
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We  start  out,  then,  with 
we  are  all  vigorously 
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the  United  States  would 
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tionalism.  But  our  problem 
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American  people  and  to  the 
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With  respect  to  my  ensuing 
to  say  that  I  speak  here 
of   the   Peace   and   Law 
American  Bar  Association.  I 
the  American  Bar  Associatioh 
it  speaks  officially  only  by 
does  the  United  States 
clal  action  has  been  an  officfcl 
which  your  Subcommittee 
which  it  is  resolved  by  the 
gates,   the   official   voice   of 
"that  the  Convention  on 
fore   the  United  States 
proved  as  submitted". 

For  the  record,  I  here 
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mittee  on  Peace  and  Law 
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Washington,  D.C.„  reprinted 
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on  in  the  day. 
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States  Senate  ratify  without  reservations, 
you  have  the  united  objection  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, of  Its  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law, 
and  of  its  Section  of  International  Law,  In- 
cluding Mr.  Perlman.  In  fact,  the  State  De- 
partment has  In  its  letter  of  transmittal 
made  one  Important  reservation,  which  my 
colleague  Mr.  Finch  will  discuss  later.  This 
united  opinion  of  the  mentioned  lawyer 
groups  may  perhaps  not  persuade  you  con- 
cerning the  form  and  content  of  this  con- 
vention, but  I  know  you  will  carefully  weigh 
it  for  what  it  Is  worth.  After  all,  we  are  not 
talking  here  about  general  moral  principles, 
as  many  of  the  good  people  who  have  ap- 
peared here  seem  to  think.  We  are  talking 
about  a  specific  legal  document,  mtended. 
If  ratified,  to  be  legally  binding  upon  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune,  apparently  not 
shared  by  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the  bar 
who  testified  yesterday,  of  having  spent  a 
number  of  days  In  reading  the  United  Na- 
tions record  on  the  Genocide  Convention, 
first  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  pre- 
pared the  Initial  text,  and  later  in  the  Sixth 
or  Legal  Committee,  which  prepared  the  final 
draft  that  was  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Upon  an  examination  of  this  record. 
one  is  struck  very  early  with  the  discovery 
that  the  United  States  representatives  were 
pretty  promptly  outvoted  on  what  they 
deemed  a  fundamental — a  sine  qua  non — 
of  a  proper  definition  of  the  crime  of  gen- 
ocide, namely,  that  genocide  could  not  be 
an  International  crime  except  "with  the  com- 
plicity of  government". 

Mr.  Maktos  of  owt  State  Department  was 
Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and,  on 
April  15,  1948,  put  the  official  United  States 
position  Into  the  record,  as  follows: 

"The  Chairman,  speaking  as  the  United 
States  representative,  proposed  adding  to 
the  definition  of  genocide,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  previous  meeting,  the 
words,  'with  the  complicity  of  the  Govern- 
ment'. The  United  States  delegation  felt 
In  fact  that  genocide  could  not  be  an  inter- 
national crime  unless  a  Government  par- 
ticipated In  its  perpetration.  In  Introducing 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Maktos  In  no  way 
wished  to  exempt  from  responsibility  or  ex- 
cuse from  punishment  Individuals  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  a  Government.  But  the 
common  law  of  every  country  covered  crimes 
not  committed  with  the  complicity  of  the 
Government.  Here  was  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  genocide  which  should  be  inserted  in 
the  definition." 

This  position,  which  was  also  later  the 
British  position,  was  voted  down. 

Further,  Mr.  Maktos  proposed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  the  Inclusion  of  "political 
groups,"  which  had  been  Included  in  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  11, 
1946.  This  position,  it  wUl  be  noted  later,  was 
at  first  approved  In  the  Sixth  Committee, 
over  the  opposition  of  Russia,  and  Its  satel- 
lites and  a  few  others  (I  shall  give  you  the 
vote  subsequently)  and  then  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee reversed  Itself  and  excluded  "politi- 
cal groups." 

As  I  shall  again  suggest  a  little  later,  the 
instrument  with  which  our  delegates  came 
home,  over  their  firm  convictions  on  mat- 
ters of  principle,  did  not  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  convention  they  advocated 
The  losses  which  our  representatives  suf- 
fered are  part  of  the  reasons  why  our  com- 
mittee thinks  the  convention  should  not  be 
ratified  as  submitted:  but  before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  touch  briefly  on  our  own  constitu- 
tional situation,  as  background  for  some  fur- 
ther observations  by  myself  and  my  two 
colleagues. 

By  reason  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  making  ratified 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  su- 
perior to  all  state  laws,  and  coordinate  with 


the  Constitution  itself  and  acts  of  Congress, 
one  serious  objection  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Is  that  it  seeks  to  Impose  domestic 
law  on  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
method  and  takes  away  from  the  individual 
states  of  the  United  States  the  Jurisdiction 
which  under  the  Constitution  they  have 
always  had.  The  United  States  appears  to  be 
the  only  country  where  this  unusual  and 
difficult  constitutional  problem  exists,  except 
possibly  France.  In  other  countries,  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  does  not  make  it  domestic 
law  automatically  bindUig  on  all  domestic 
courts,  unless  additional  local  legislation 
makes  It  so. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  logically  bear- 
ing on  the  Genocide  Convention,  attention 
is  called  to  a  statement  contained  In  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  syndicated  column  "My 
Day"  for  December  5.  1949.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is 
a  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  Chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  that  body. 
She  pointed  out  In  her  column  that  day 
that  the  United  States  had  refrained  from 
voting  on  the  Convention  on  Traffic  in  Per- 
sons (directed  against  prostitution)  because 
the  proposed  convention  did  not  contain  the 
so-called  "federal -state  clause".  She  said: 

"Of  the  last  three  items  before  our  com- 
mittee Three  we  voted  first  on  the  conven- 
tion on  the  traffic  In  persons.  The  United 
States  abstained  because  the  federal-state 
clause  was  not  Included,  which  probably 
made  it  impossible  for  Conffress  to  ratify 
this  convention  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied). 

The  Genocide  Convention,  being  one  of 
the  first  products  of  the  United  Nations,  does 
not  contain  the  so-called  "federal-stat« 
clauses".  This  clause  came  into  being  later 
only  after  vigorous  attention  was  called  by 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
the  unbalancing  of  our  own  constitutional 
system  that  would  result  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  relating  to  human  rights 
and  genocide— treaties  which  on  adoption 
would  become  automatically  the  "supreme 
law  of  the  land"  and  would  be  imposed  on 
our  states  and  people  as  immediately  opera- 
tive domestic  law,  creating  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  llabUity.  Incidentally,  none  of  the 
proponents  yesterday  discussed  civil  liabil- 
ity of  individuals  under  this  convention, 
which  arises  automatically  upon  ratification! 
because  violation  of  a  criminal  law  Is  also 
an  actionable  tort.  (See  Restatement  of  Law 
of  Torts,  Section  286,  by  American  Law  In- 
stitute; see  Kardon  v.  Gypsum  Co.,  69  P. 
Supp.  512.)  The  State  Department's  pro- 
posed reservation  recognizes  the  existence  of 
clvU  liability.  This  "federal-stete  clause"  is 
now  contained  as  Article  24  of  the  current 
draft  of  the  proposed  International  Cov- 
enant on  Human  Rights  (Draft  of  June,  1949 
prepared  by  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights — see  State  Department  Bulle- 
tin, July  11.  1949).  Thus,  in  the  draft  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  recognize  the 
constitutional  problems  which  arise  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  United  States, 
but  no  sxich  effort  was  made  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Obviously, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  statement  above  quoted! 
concerning  the  Convention  on  Traffic  in  Per- 
sons, as  a  matter  of  logic,  applies  equally  to 
the  Genocide  Convention,  which  does  not 
contain  the  "federal-state  clause",  and  thus 
"probably  made  It  Impossible  for  Congress  to 
ratify  this  convention". 

Further,  as  to  the  form  of  the  Convention 
as  submitted,  whil?  the  Genocide  Convention 
Idea  was  conceived  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  In  the  form  of  mass 
murder  committed  against  humanity  by  Nazi 
Germany,  the  text  presented  actually  goes 
far  afield  of  that  goal  In  that  among  other 
things,  (a)  government  complicity  was  not 
Included  as  an  essential  of  the  definition, 
thus  leaving  only  a  group  of  domestic  com- 


mon law  crimes  (see  Mr.  Maktos'  statement, 
supra),  and  (b)  "political"  groups  were  not 
Included,  and  (c)  national,  ethnical,  racial 
and  religious  groups  are  merely  Included  "as 
such",  and  (d)  "mental  harm "  as  well  a^ 
"bodily  harm"  is  Included.  It  also  includes  a 
"part "  of  a  group  which,  of  course,  may  em- 
brace a  single  person,  as  recognized  in  the 
State  Department's  formal  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. In  consequence  of  (b)  and  (c)  the 
proposed  convention  does  not  prohibit  the 
only  Important  genocide  now  going  on,  viz., 
in  those  countries  which  dissident  groups 
and  persons  are  regularly  proceeded  against 
on  political  grounds  as  enemies  of  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  discussions,  in  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, which  prepared  the  final  text  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  affirmatively  show 
that  under  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  some  other  countries  "political  grotips" 
were  a  first  Included  (as  they  had  been  in- 
cluded m  Resolution  96  (I)  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  originally 
sponsoring  a  genocide  convention)  over  the 
dissent  of  Soviet  Russia  and  satellite  coun- 
tries, aided  by  the  votes  of  smaller  nations 
principally  from  Latin  and  South  America 
(Soviet  Russia,  Poland,  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
Czechoslavakia.  Uruguay.  Venezuela,  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Dominican  Republic.  Iran.  Bel- 
gium—see vote  In  Official  Records  of  Third 
Session  of  General  Assembly.  Part  I,  Legal 
Questions.  Sixth  Committee.  Seventy-Fifth 
Meeting),  but  that  Committee  finallv  re- 
versed Its  previous  action  of  Including  "po- 
litical groups"  and  excluded  them  from  the 
draft  finally  adopted.  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  least  yielded,  although  they 
maintained  that  as  a  matter  of  sound  princi- 
ple and  to  make  the  convention  really  ef- 
fective, political  groups  should  be  Included, 
(Ibid,  128th  Meeting.) 

The  omission  of  "political  groups"  and  the 
requirement  that  there  must  be  an  intent  to 
destroy  the  groups  actually  named  In  the 
convention  "as  such",  render  the  convention 
meaningless.  Soviet  Russia  and  its  cohorts 
could  readily  approve  it.  This  almost  hope- 
less weakness  of  the  convention  has  also  been 
pointed  out  In  an  able  article  appearing  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  6,  1949, 
page  A4510. 

Why  should  the  United  States,  tinder  these 
circumstances,  become  a  party  to  this  con- 
vention with  the  difficult  and  serious  prob- 
lems which  It  raises  for  us,  if  the  Instru- 
ment Is  not  effective  to  combat  genocide 
where  it  presently  occurs  or  is  likely  to  occur? 
It  Is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  United 
States  did  not  .hold  to  the  position  with 
which  its  representatives  started  to  negotiate 
the  Genocide  Convention,  namely,  that  the 
crime  of  genocide,  properly  defined.  Is  In- 
lierently  one  committed  by.  or  at  the  instiga- 
tion of,  or  with  the  complicity  or  acquies- 
cence of  governments,  and  that  otherwise  it 
cannot  effectively  exist  because  it  would 
otherwise  be  dealt  with  at  home  as  a  do- 
mestic crime  only.  But  this  concept  was 
completely  departed  from  and  the  approach 
cf  the  convention,  as  now  submitted.  Is  that 
of  individual  crime  and  not  of  persecutions 
Instigated  or  aided  by  governments. 

Much  of  the  comment  being  currently 
made  in  support  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  based  on  the  Inadvertent  and  honestly 
mistaken  assumption  that  as  drawn  it  pre- 
vents "systematic  homicide  or  the  deliberate 
CestrucUon  of  whole  human  groups  for  na- 
tional, racial  or  religious  purposes,  by  con- 
puerors  and  dictators  ".  (New  York  Times  edi- 
torial, January  2,  1950.)  ThU  is  far  from  the 
case  in  the  draft  as  submitted. 

Tlie  basic  difficulty  with  the  attitude  of 
some  people  appears  to  be  that  because  "pre- 
venUon  of  genocide"  and  "protection  of  hu- 
man rights"  seem  to  be  fine  ideas  with  which 
nobody  disagrees,  therefore  the  United  States 
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should  approve  treaties  relating  to  these 
subjects  without  taking  a  searching  look  at 
the  text  and  pointing  out  Its  faults  and  Its 
inapproprlateness  to  the  American  scheme 
of  constitutional  government.  True,  this 
document  was  prepared  with  participation 
of  American  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations,  Inclvidlng  persons  from  the  State 
Department,  but  our  representatives  were 
outvoted  en  what  they  deemed  to  be  basic 
principles,  including  also  their  continued 
opposition  to  the  insertion  of  "Incitement 
to  commit  genocide"  which  our  delegation 
pointed  out  was  a  plain  infringement  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  point  sought  to  be  made  yesterday  by 
some  spokesmen,  that  the  Peace  and  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
was  drawing  a  red  herring  on  the  free  speech 
question,  was  made  In  Ignorance  of  the 
record,  which  shows  that  the  United  States 
representatives  vigorously  urged  the  elimina- 
tion of  "incitement"  as  a  violation  of  free 
speech.  In  the  Report  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee, page  3,  with  reference  to  the  85th 
meeting,  the  following  appears: 

"With  respect  to  article  IV  of  the  draft 
Convention,  which  listed  the  different  acts 
to  be  punished,  prolonged  debates  took  place, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  retention 
or  suppression  of  sub-paragraph  (c)  provid- 
ing that  'direct  Incitement  In  public  or  In 
private  to  commit  genocide  shall  be  punish- 
able whether  such  Incitement  be  successful 
or  not".  At  its  85th  meeting,  the  Committee 
rejected,  by  27  votes  to  16,  with  5  absten- 
tions, an  amendment  submitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (A/C,  6/214)  to  delete  this  sub- 
paragraph". 

Incidentally,  we  thought  our  State  Depart- 
ment was  right  In  this  position,  and  our 
Committee  said  so  In  Its  report. 

The  leader  of  the  American  delegation 
also  said  at  the  74th  meeting  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  (Ibid).  "The  United  States  Dele- 
gation intended,  at  a  later  stage,  to  show 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate international  tribunal."  Thus  an  In- 
ternational tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  to  try 
American  citizens  for  acts  of  genocide  (ac- 
cording to  the  definition  contained  in  the 
convention,  which  goes  far  beyond  mass 
murder)  is  in  contemplation  and  under  ac- 
tual consideration,  without  any  assurance 
that  they  will  be  surrounded  by  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  and  legal  rights  ac- 
corded persons  charged  with  domestic 
crimes.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  serious 
American  students  object  to  an  international 
court  for  genocide  at  this  stage  of  world 
history,  and  urge  that  we  do  not  take  the 
first  step  of  ratifying  this  convention,  as 
submitted,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
the  second  step  of  approving  an  interna- 
tional court  for  trial  of  American  citizens. 
As  shown  by  the  discussions  in  the  Sixth 
Committee,  the  reference  to  an  International 
panel  tribunal  was  deliberately  made  in  Arti- 
cle VI  of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  put 
the  world  on  notice  that  it  was  being  plan- 
ned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  purpose  of  an 
effective  genocide  convention  must,  and 
should  be  to  protect  groups  against  the 
brutal  excesses  of  their  own  government.  If 
this  convention  Is  to  be  enforceable  only  In 
domestic  courts,  as  was  so  vigorously  argued 
In  support  of  It  yesterday  by  Judge  Patter- 
son and  others,  what  good  would  that  have 
done  the  Jews  under  Hitler?  What  good  will 
It  do  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  How  will  it 
prevent  genocide  where  it  now  goes  on?  That 
provision,  with  the  further  omission  of  "po- 
litical groups"  and  the  inclusion  of  "as  such", 
render  this  treaty  a  complete  delusion. 

As  pointed  out  above,  our  representatives 
now  are.  In  drafts  of  later  proposed  treaties, 
putting  forward  the  so-called  "federal -state 
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harm"  was  already  covered, 
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sense,  even  if  some  other  hid  len 
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The  words  "bodily  harm" 
or  "mental  suffering"  or 
have  well-defined  legal  meaillngs 
In  mind  that  this  conventlc  n 
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World  Court. 
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"Have  you  ever  read  it?",  to 
sistently  answer,  "No." 

The  American  Bar  Associatii  n 
resolution  last  September  at 
which   you   have   a   copy 
Genocide  Convention  as 

I  think  that  the  lawyers  . 
resolution  In  the  Convention 
September  would  not  be  ^_ 
sons  who  like  high-soundi^ ; 
Ideas,  but  who  never  have 
they  were  so  told  by  Mr. 
but,  at  the  risk  of  taking 
some,    an    unpopular    action 
acting  through  their  national 
flcial  resolution,  of  which  Ci 
Committee  have  copies,  felt 
duty  to  tell  the  American  . 
United  States  Senate  that  the 
as  submitted,  should  not  be  .. 

A  part  of  the  background 
resolution  of  the  American 
Is  the  Report  of  that 
Committee    on    Peace    and 
United   Nations,    dated    _. 
which  has  been  put  into 
report  recommended  "that  the 
vention  as  submitted  shall 
the    United    States",    and 
numerous  objections  to  the  _ 
not  here  mentioned,  and  the 
recommendations.  It  is  not 
this  statement  merely  to 
but  to  highlight  certain  ^_ 
some  additional  comments, 
before    it    as    part    of    the 
American  Bar  Association 
on  September  8,  1949,  "that  , 
on  Genocide  now  before  the 
Senate  be  not  approved  as  . 

And  now  a  few  comments 
statements  made  yesterday. 

I  felt  sure  that  Dean  Rusi: 

Department  must  have 

said  that  the  Intent  must  exls 
whole  group,  even  If  only  a  ^ 
was  proceeded  against.  This 
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Dean  Rusk  conceded  that 
does  not  cover  all  groups, 
ones  only  "as  such".  With  " 
excluded,  of  course,  Russia 
have  no  problem  in  ratlflcatloi 

He  stated  that  while  as  a 
treaty   is   not   self-executing 
mitted   to   pass  appropriate 
eluding  penalties.  He  did  not 
civU  liability  of  individuals 
doubtedly  created  by  the 
out  provision  of  criminal 
words,  as  to  civil  liability, 
executing.  See  the  reservation 
ing  proposed  by  the  State 
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servatlons  on  treaty  law  we  concur  In;  they 
are  elementary.  However,  I  disagree  with 
his  answers  to  the  h3?pothetical  questions 
that  were  put  concerning  Protestants  and 
Catholics  or  driving  the  Chinese  or  some  of 
them  out  of  Chinatown  with  guns.  That,  In 
my  interpretation,  is  genocide.  I  have  checked 
this  view  with  other  informed  persons  here 
who  are  not  members  of  my  Committee.  They 
agree  with  me,  and  disagree  with  Mr.  Perl- 
man.  Mr.  Perlman  ignores  the  "In  part"  in 
the  definition.  I  also  believe  that  forceful  ac- 
tion against  part  of  a  colored  group,  with 
Intent  to  destroy  part  of  the  group,  would 
be  genocide.  And  please  remember,  neither 
Mr.  Penman's  nor  my  construction  would 
be  controlling,  but  that  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

As  for  Judge  Patterson,  the  distinguished 
ex-Secretary  of  War,  I  say,  with  all  deference, 
that  he  obviously  had  not  read  the  record  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations.  If  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  made  some  of  the  observa- 
tions he  did,  as  for  example,  his  argument 
about  the  free  speech  point,  in  which  he 
undertook  somewhat  to  disparage  what  he 
thought  was  our  position.  As  pointed  out 
before,  our  Committee  was  merely  support- 
ing the  official  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment m  the  Sixth  Committee,  on  which  it 
was  outvoted.  Our  State  Department  mem- 
bers felt  that  inclusion  of  "Incitement  to 
genocide"  might  prevent  ratification  by  the 
United  States.  And  we  think  the  State  De- 
partment was  right  and  Judge  Patterson  was 
wrong,  as  judges  sometimes  are. 

Judge  Patterson  also  glosses  over  the  "in 
part,"  apparently  not  having  the  record  as  to 
how  the  phrase  got  Into  the  convention. 

Judge  Patterson  also  claimed  that  there 
was  no  individual  obligation,  until  a  federal 
law  is  passed,  to  provide  criminal  penalties. 
He  overlooks  completely  the  field  of  individ- 
ual civil  liability  which  arises  on  the  face  of 
the  treaty  without  implementation.  As 
drawn,  our  courts  would  be  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  sue  another  for  damages  for  a 
genocldal  act,  as  defined.  And  the  final  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  Convention  Is  for 
the  International  Court  under  Article  IX.  The 
State  Department  recognizes  this  civil  11a- 
bUity.  See  its  proposed  reservation  In  the 
letter  of  transmittal.  Also,  Judge  Patterson 
admits  in  the  next  breath  that  we  are  obli- 
gated, if  we  ratify,  to  pass  such  legislation, 
when  even  on  his  theory  individual  liability 
will  arise. 

In  making  the  argument  that  no  reserva- 
tions are  needed.  Judge  Patterson,  as  previ- 
ously pointed  out.  has  even  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  International  Law 
against  him,  whose  report  Mr.  Perlman  so 
vigorously  supported  in  St.  Louis  last  fall. 
Judge  Patterson  advocates  taking  care  of  the 
many  proposed  reservations  through  Imple- 
menting legislation  by  Congress.  This,  of 
course,  overlooks  that  any  matters  relating 
to  the  interpretation,  application  or  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Genocide  Convention  are  subject 
to  final  decision  by  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  under  Article  IX  of  the  Con- 
vention; and  that  any  interpretations  and 
understandings  that  Congress  might  include 
in  implementing  legislation.  If  not  in  accord 
with  such  final  Interpretation,  would  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  the  treaty — a  non-fulfill- 
ment of  its  provisions.  The  only  legally  safe 
way  of  avoiding  such  a  breach  would  be  by 
reservations,  as  shown  by  the  International 
Law  Section's  report.  It  has  been  the  view  of 
the  Peace  and  Law  Committee  that  the  Con- 
vention Is  so  dangerously  drawn  from  the 
Unltel  States'  standpoint,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  effective  to  prevent  real  genocide 
where  it  now  goes  on,  that,  as  submitted  it 
should  not  be  ratified.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, speaking  officially  through  its 
House  of  Delegates,  has  "resolved  that  the 
Convention    on    Genocide    now    before    the 


United  States  Senate  be  not   approved  as 
submitted." 

Well,  enough  of  these  comments.  I  must  let 
my  associates  take  over.  Our  desire  is  not 
to  obstruct  but,  on  our  own  time  as  citizens 
and  lawyers,  to  aid  you  In  arriving  at  an  in- 
formed Judgment  with  respect  to  this  Con- 
vention. I  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  thank 
you  very  much. 


THE  BOSPHORUS  BRIDGE— GREEK- 
TURKISH  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  announced  that  the  main  span 
of  the  long-awaited  Bosphorus  bridge, 
connecting  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
has  been  completed.  The  bridge  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  to  traffic  in  the  fall 
of  this  year. 

The  completion  of  this  bridge  will  be 
an  event  important  not  only  to  Turkey, 
but  to  all  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  Middle  East.  In  particular,  it  will  be 
significant  to  relations  in  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Greece  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  between  Turkey  and  such  nations 
as  the  GFR  and  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  East  Germany,  and  Ru- 
mania. The  bridge  is  expected  to  facili- 
tate traffic  immeasurably,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  enormous  tie-ups  of  truck  traffic 
which  have  for  years  clogged  the  roads 
leading  to  the  picturesque  but  inefficient 
ferries  which  now  ply  the  Bosphorus. 

I  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  because  it  signifies  yet 
another  link  between  nations  which  have 
all  too  often,  over  the  course  of  all  too 
many  years,  contributed  to  hostilities 
rather  than  peace,  to  the  detriment 
rather  than  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  mankind. 

One  effort  to  remedy  this  condition  was 
begim  in  1965,  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference— now  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly— a  Project  for  Greek-Turkish  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  was  launched.  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  led  to  that  project,  and  for 
years  thereafter  until  the  press  of  other 
duties  compelled  my  withdrawal  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  oversaw  this  project  but 
not  my  withdrawal  of  support  and 
interest.  It  is  significant  that  the  project 
was  equally  sponsored  by  distinguished 
Greek  and  Turkish  Parliamentarians,  the 
Messrs.  Alexander  Spanorrigas  and 
Kasim  Gulek,  and  has  had  the  support 
of  each  Greek  and  Turkish  Government 
since  its  initiation,  despite  the  changes 
in  political  leadership  which  have  oc- 
curred in  both  countries.  And,  although 
at  a  lower  rate  of  activity  than  charac- 
terized its  early  days,  the  project  still 
continues,  still  have  governmental  sup- 
port, and  has  succeeded  in  building 
relationships  between  two  countries 
which  have  all  too  often  been  enemies 
rather  than  neighborly  friends. 

While  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Bosphorus  is  not  attributable  to  the 
Greek -Turkish  economic  cooperation 
project,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  was  ac- 
celerated by  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Greek-Turkish  eco- 


nomic cooperation  project  has  demon- 
strated several  things.  One  of  these  is 
that  there  is  a  will  to  cooperate,  and  that 
a  project  such  as  this,  nonpolitical  in  its 
motivations,  relying  chiefly  on  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  peoples  of 
these  two  nations,  and  aiming  at  coop- 
erative and  mutually  beneficial  accom- 
plishments of  the  private  sector,  can 
have  important  effects. 

In  1965  and  the  several  succeeding 
years,  all  concerned  with  the  project 
were  advised  by  "realists"  that  no  prog- 
ress was  possible,  that  Greeks  and  Turks 
could  neither  trust  nor  cooperate  with 
each  other.  The  contrary  has  been 
proven.  Cooperation  between  business- 
men, industrialists  and  bankers,  on  the 
two  sides,  has  been  ongoing,  though  hon- 
esty compels  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  road  to  such  cooperation  has  on  oc- 
casion been  a  rocky  one.  But  the  results 
are  there — shown  in  cooperation  not  only 
on  a  governmental  level — an  incidental 
but  important  result  of  the  project — ^but 
also  increased  cooperation  between  the 
private  sectors  of  both  countries.  Thus, 
before  there  was  no  communication,  out- 
side the  language  of  invective;  now  there 
are  regular  meetings  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  industry  and  joint  eco- 
nomic surveys  are  conducted  by  the  de- 
velopment banks  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  special  liaison  working 
parties  of  economists.  Also  where  pre- 
viously visas  between  the  countries  were 
a  matter  of  prolonged  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation, they  are  now  routine;  and  one 
may  with  reasonable  confidence  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  visas  will  not  be 
required — a  state  of  affairs  that  existed 
in  the  days  before  the  Cj'prus  crisis. 

The  second  important  conclusion  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Greek-Turkish  eco- 
nomic cooperation  project  is  that  a  com- 
mon sense  of  the  mutual  interest,  and 
especially  the  mutual  interest  of  these 
two  eastern  Mediterranean  countries 
which  are  vital  members  of  the  NATO 
Alliance,  can  overcome  the  monetary 
difficulties  of  a  situation  like  that  of 
Cyprus.  Clearly,  no  outside  force  can 
compel  nations  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  cooperation  is  a  better  course  than 
hostility  and  this  hostility  at  several 
times  seemed  about  to  break  into  open 
warfare.  But  a  project  such  as  the  Greek- 
Turkish  economic  cooperation  project, 
by  carefully  restricting  itself  to  an  im- 
partial and  nonobtrusive  role,  can 
strengthen  the  will  to  cooperate  and  the 
position  of  those  in  each  country  who 
favor  this  course. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  DISCUSSES 
THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OP 
1972 — PLEDGES  PROMPT  EFFORTS 
FOR  NEW  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  today  the  Senate  failed,  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  36,  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972.  Although  I  do  not  intend  to 
review  and  reexamine  the  debate  which 
took  place  last  Tuesday,  I  believe  it  is 
Important  to  separate  fact  from  fiction, 
so  that  the  American  (>eople  may  judge 
what  S.  7  was,  and  what  it  was  not. 
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The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  was  a 
measure  carefully  designed  to  aid  the 
handicapped  citizens  of  America  on  a 
broad  front.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time.  Congress  gave  the  closest  scrutiny 
to  the  Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  examined  its  weaknesses,  and 
set  forth  a  prescription  to  improve  it. 
The  measure  had  the  support  of  virtually 
every  national  organization  working  with 
handicapped  individuals. 

The  act  did  include,  as  the  President 
stated  in  his  veto  message,  a  nimiber  of 
categorical  programs — those  for  older 
blind  persons,  deaf-blind  youths  and 
adults,  spinal  cord  injured,  deaf  individ- 
uals, and  victims  of  end-stage  renal 
disease.  With  the  program  to  aid  persons 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps  to  live 
more  independently,  these  new  proposals 
were  specifically  targeted  to  aid  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  who  have  not 
been  served  adequately  in  the  past. 

The  act  did  include  a  new  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  to  help  handicapped  indi- 
viduals gain  access  to  public  facilities.  It 
also  included  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Employees  to  help  in  the 
hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Likewise,  the  act  con- 
tained a  Commission  on  Transportation 
and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals, to  study  needs  of.  and  barriers  to, 
such  individuals  in  housing  and  trans- 
portation. None  of  these  was  superfluous: 
each  is  genuinely  needed  to  enable  handi- 
capped Americans  to  become  full-fledged, 
first-class  citizens. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  was  not 
fiscally  irresponsible.  It  was  an  authori- 
zation measure,  not  an  appropriation, 
and  would  not  have  affected  the  Federal 
budget.  In  fact,  its  three-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $2.6  billion  was  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  last  3  years'  author- 
izations under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  Although  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  opposed  to  S.  7.  the 
measure  would  be  considered  a  wise  dol- 
lar investment  by  businessmen.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  rehabili- 
tation dollar  gives  one  of  the  best  returns 
of  any  Federal  fimds  spent.  One  eco- 
nomic study  demonstrates  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation.  $25  is 
retmned  to  the  individual  rehabilitated 
in  lifetime  earnings.  Tills  does  not  take 
into  account  reduced  welfare  payments 
and  increased  tax  revenues. 

Tliere  is  a  very  deep  concern  expressed 
by  handicapped  groups  throughout  the 
Nation :  What  will  become  of  the  rehabili- 
tation program  now  that  S.  7  has  failed 
of  enactment? 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped.  I  pledge  my  intention 
to  move  as  promptly  as  possible  to  secure 
legislation  which  will  improve  the  Fed- 
eral vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

I  have  initiated  the  fiist  step  in  this 
direction  by  requesting  that  the  1973 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  be 
amended  to  remove  a  technical  barrier 
to  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  !<50 
million  for  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  move  rapidly  in 
this  matter.  Although  Congress  appro- 
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priated  $610  million  for  t  lis  purpose  last 
fall,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  indicated  it  will 
spend  only  $560  million  because  the  ap- 
propriation referred  to  the  vetoed  Re- 
habilitation Act.  The  $5^0  million  level 
is  the  amount  represent  3d  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  spei  iding  under  the 
1972  appropriation  leve .  Inasmuch  as 
the  President  initially  r«  guested  an  ap- 
propriation of  $610  mil]  on  for  1973,  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  join 
in  requesting  the  technic  il  correction. 

I  continue  to  believe  hat  every  pro- 
vision of  S.  7  was  worthv^  hile  and  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless.  I  ai  i  prepared,  in 
order  to  improve  the  pro(  ram,  to  discuss 


a   means   by 


with   the   administration    _    _^ 

which  legislation  can  be  ladopted  by  the 
Congress  which  the  President  will  ap- 
prove. 

Finally,  I  want  to  con  'ey  to  the  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  ind  ividuals  in  this 
country  my  heartfelt  dis  appointment  in 
the  failure  of  S.  7.  I  un  ;e  them  not  to 
despair,  for  the  members  )f  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicap]  ed.  and  many, 
many  others  in  Congress,  are  actively 
interested  in  their  futuni.  We  will  per- 
severe, and  we  will  contii  lue  to  work  for 
good  and  compassionate  laws  that  will 
benefit  not  only  our  ham  licapped  popu- 
lation, but  our  society  md  our  whole 
economy. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
March  26.  I  introduced 
tional  Child  Abuse 
1973.    This    legislation    , 
and  strengthen  the  effo 
State,  and  local  governm  ;nts 
child  abuse,  child  neglect 
prevention  programs 

Lately,    the    newspap*s 
filled  with  stories  of  child 
The   State  of   Marylan 
passed  legislation  that  wijuld 
that  State  government's 
with  child  abuse  cases; 
York   has   a   special   general 
committee  examining    „ 
sponsibilities  in  the  chile 

Mr.  President.  John  T 
Associated  Press  publishe  I 
Washington    Sunday 
News  detailing  the  angi^ish 
abuse  brings  to  parents 
officials,   and   law   enfoi 
alike. 

Mr.  Wheeler  shows  thi 
the  child  abuse  problen 
strongly  that  action 
ensure  the  rights  of  the 

The  National  Child 
Act  of    1973    would   provide 

States  submitting  a  . 

for  child  abuse  treatmen 
must  include  adequate 
programs  designed  to  traih 
in  the  techniques  of  cliilh 
ment;  public  education 
form    the    citizens    of 
incidence    of    child 
establishment  of  a  central 
coordinate  on  a  statewidi 
mation  relating  to  child 
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sent  that  the  article  fron 
Star  and  Daily  News,  " . 
Dark  Side  of  Family  Life" 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President 
imous  consent  that  an 
Washington  Post, 
tion    by    Maryland 
Mandel  ordering  a  State 
child  abuse  cases  in  that 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the   Sunday  Star 

Mar.  25.  1973] 
Child  Abuse — The  Dark  Side 
(By  John  T. 

In  those  final  hours  of  a 
made  a  decision  deep  In 
mind  that  nearly  cost  her  life. 

She  cried: 

It  wasn't  a  whisper  or  a 
was  a  full-blown  waU  that 
an  air  raid  siren.  Whether 
grumpy  or  wet.  no  one  will 
all  the  terror  and  pain  that : 
seem  to  matter  much  what 
trying  to  say. 

Her   mother,   already 
second  child,  remembered 
beginning  to  hate.  She  hatec 
crying  and  herself  for  her  hai 
from  the  nursery  crossed  that 
screams,  Alice's  mother  also 
her  mind. 

First  she  went  to  the 
she  said  later,  that  the 
She  plopped  a  bottle  Into  a 
with   water  and  turned  the 
After  the   water  had  come 
tested  the  formula  on  her 
sure  It  wasn't  too  hot.  But  she 
this,  and  that  didn't  really 

Because  what  Alice's 
the  bottle  aside  on  a  counter 
the  nursery  with  the  pan  of 
She  stood  over  the  crib  and  p 
on  Alice,  the  child  she  had 
wanted  through  three  barren 
rlage. 

Alice's  screams  changed, 
louder,  more  urgent.  Her 
self,   went  into  the  nursery 
critically  burned  child  writh 
Nearby  was  his  wife,  pan  hek 
side,  eyes  blank. 

Bed  clothing  kept  enough 
water  from  reaching  Alice's 
survived  to  join  a  sad  army 
tacked  and  grievously  hurt 
each  year  In  America. 

No  definitive  national 
this  dark  side  of  American 
many   experts   believe   at 
dren  are  seriously  abused  eacl: 
attacks.  About  23  percent  are 
ously,  sometimes  permanently , 
haps  6.000  are  killed. 

Dr.  Richard  Gladstone,  a 
such  harsh  physical  abuse 
versiojis   of   the   human   p 
Doctors,  emergency  hospital 
social   workers   and   Judges 
variety  of  abuse  methods: 
hands  and  weapons,  kicking, 
gling,  stabbing,  scalding 
dismemberment,      starving, 
freezing  and  crushing. 

"There   is  no   act   too 
that   has  not  been   carried 
somewhere,"  an  intern  in  a 
said. 

Some  physicians  and  . 
a  third  or  more  as  serious  chU< 
psychotic,    or   seriously    ill 
other  experts  say  the 
are  suffering  only  from 
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lesser  category  of  mental  problems  which 
nearly  all  humans  experience  to  some  ex- 
tent. What  society  would  call  well-adjusted 
men  and  women  reach  a  moment  of  rage  too 
powerful  to  be  bottled  up  and  anger  rules 
the  mtad  for  violence-filled  minutes. 

Parents  Anonymous  chapters  help  parents 
who  cannot  stop  abusing  their  children 
without  help.  It  operates  much  like  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  one  credo  Is  to  go 
"from  one  day  to  the  next  without  striking 
my  child."  Members  have  included  bankers, 
welfare  mothers  and  people  from  all  races 
and  all  major  religions.  These  parents  realize 
they  have  crossed  the  line  between  discipline 
and  abuse.  Tens  of  thousands  do  not.  Broken 
arms  and  fractured  skulls  are  often  passed 
off  by  parents,  even  to  themselves,  as  "acci- 
dents" that  occurred  during  "normal 
disciplining." 

Tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parents  are  child  abusers  without  really 
knowing  It.  Dr.  John  Caffey  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
ported In  the  American  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  Children  that  substantial  evidence  shows 
the  common  practice  of  giving  a  child  "a 
good  shaking"  can  have  serious  and  even 
fatal  consequences. 

Shakings,  slapplngs,  harsh  spanking  done 
in  high  anger  can  have  a  psychological  toll 
even  if  there  are  no  physical  injuries. 

One  researcher  said  "There  Is  an  abysmal 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
parent  and  how  easily  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  child  can  be  adversely  affected. 
We  tend  to  say.  'Oh.  they'll  get  over  it  and 
forget  it.'  They  won't  forget." 

Dr.  Edwin  Nichols,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Center  for  Studies  for  Child  and  Family 
Mental  Health,  says  any  number  of  factors 
from  unwanted  pregnancy.  Job  Insecurity  and 
a  home  breakup,  to  a  quick  temper  and  emo- 
tional exhaustion  can  trigger  destructive 
rages  In  parents,  even  those  who  deeply  love 
their  children. 

A  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  ex- 
pert says  as  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
a  profile  of  the  likely  abuser  as  has  been  the 
case  for  likely  aircraft  hijackers.  Indeed  many 
believe  far  too  little  is  known  of  the  problem 
in  general,  partly  because  society  considers 
the  situation  so  shameful  that  it  would  rather 
sweep  the  whole  thing  under  the  rug  than 
spend  money  on  research  and  the  like. 

"There  never  seems  to  be  enough  case 
workers,  foster  parent  homes,  clinical  psy- 
chologists, you  name  It,"  says  a  federal  ex- 
pert who  is  particularly  critical  of  federal 
efforts  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Vincent  De  Francis,  head  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Division  of  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation said,  "Child  protection  services  are 
a  national  dilemma.  We  have  built  up  an  at- 
titude of  serene  unconcern  for  the  needs  of 
the  vast  unserved"  children  caught  up  In 
abuse  situations.  In  an  Interview  he  said 
local  funding  too  often  is  far  short  of  what 
Is  needed  to  provide  protection  for  abused 
and  endangered  children,  although  laws  are 
on  the  books  assuring  the  young  of  this 
protection. 

Until  10  years  ago,  child  abuse  was  almost 
a  national  secret  crime.  Physicians  in  most 
states  were  not  even  required  to  report  abuse, 
and  even  the  authorities  were  often  circum- 
spect about  stepping  Into  cases  of  child 
abuse. 

Proportionately  few  serious  cases  found 
their  way  either  to  the  courts  or  to  social 
services.  All  states  now  have  some  form  of 
mandatory  reporting  law  for  physicians  and 
hospitals,  but  this  is  often  overlooked,  ex- 
perts say. 

New  York  and  a  few  states  have  laws  re- 
quiring authorities  to  step  Into  cases  when 
abuse  is  even  suspected  and  permits  them  to 
pull  children  out  of  bad  home  situations 
even  if  abuse  cannot  be  proven  In  the  crim- 
inal sense.  However,  Dr.  De  Francis  said, 
much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  insure  the 
legal  rights  of  chUdren. 


UntU  fairly  recently,  abusers  were  believed 
to  be  centered  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups,  but  no  longer. 

"The  cases  that  showed  up  on  the  police 
blotter  were  once  the  only  real  Indication 
of  what  was  going  on,"  one  researcher  said. 
"Now  we  realize  that  those  who  could  afford 
private  physicians  and  hospitals  In  effect 
were  buying  Insulation  since  they  went  unre- 
ported." 

Along  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  abuse  is  a  different  view  of  the 
abuser,  once  written  off  as  a  heartless  slob, 
sadist,  or  candidate  for  an  asylum. 

Dr.  Gladstone  says  child  abuse  can  be  seen 
as  a  deep  amblvalance  in  the  abusing  parent. 
He  loves  the  child  too  much  to  give  It  up,  but 
hates  it  too  much  to  raise  it  with  compas- 
sion. 

One  researcher,  a  woman,  said:  "Men  are 
more  often  the  abuser,  but  women  most  of- 
ten are  the  more  deadly."  Another  said 
women,  because  of  the  society's  strong  ma- 
ternal love  ethic,  consider  abuse  far  more 
unacceptable  than  men  and  thus  often  are 
far  more  emotionaly  disturbed  by  the  time 
they  cross  the  line  Into  violent  abuse. 

While  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  both  par- 
ents to  abuse  their  child  or  children,  more 
often  it  is  only  one  adult.  Why  the  other 
covers  up  for  his  mate  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Some  say  it  is  out  of  fear;  some  that 
the  mate  worries  about  breaking  up  the 
home  and  particularly  having  to  raise  the 
children  alone.  But  a  Washington  emergency 
room  physician  said,  "I  believe  that  the  mate 
who  doesn't  report  the  other's  violence  has 
something  In  the  situation  going  for  them. 
Something  like  an  alcoholic  whose  partner 
stands  by  not  so  much  out  of  loyalty  but  be- 
cause he  enjoys  dominating  the  situation 
and  watching  the  degradation  of  his  part- 
ner." 

Many  researchers  report  that  once  an 
abused  child  is  removed  from  the  family, 
often,  but  not  inevitably,  none  of  the  other 
children  is  picked  for  abuse.  But  If,  even 
after  years,  the  abused  child  Is  returned,  the 
abuse  pattern  often  quickly  resumes.  The 
only  sure  way  to  break  the  cycle  is  for  the 
abuser  to  work  with  counselors  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  violence. 

The  cause  Is  sometimes  easy  to  find.  Il- 
legitimate and  deformed  children  and  chil- 
dren born  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy  are 
prime  targets  for  abusive  parents. 

The  highest  risk  of  unintentional  death 
from  abuse  ranges  from  three  months  to 
three  years.  Serious  abuse  doesn't  necessarily 
end  at  age  three,  but  by  this  time  children 
often  learn  how  to  avoid  the  worst  anger 
storms  by  treading  warily.  Also,  they  can 
absorb  a  good  deal  more  physical  punish- 
ment before  death  or  broken  bones  result. 

Serious  abuse  occurs  most  frequently  be- 
tween midnight  and  3  a.m.,  with  3  a.m.  to 
6  a.m.  a  close  second. 

Statistics  also  suggest  that  abuse  Is  rUs- 
proportlonately  high  in  households  Ti.-ith 
only  one  parent  who  must  shoulder  all  the 
stress  of  child  rearing,  often  on  a  budget 
made  slim  by  divorce  or  desertion.  Alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  quite  often  turn  up  In  the 
ranks  of  abusers. 

The  most  prevalent,  although  least  dra- 
matic, form  of  abuse  Is  emotional.  And  al- 
though no  hand  may  be  laid  on  the  child, 
the  effect  on  his  emotions  and  development 
can  be  Just  as  damaging  as  a  fractured  skull. 

"You  can  murder  a  child  In  many  ways," 
says  Mrs.  Bacon  of  Parents  Anonymous. 
"Physical  abuse  U  only  the  most  obvious 
means." 

The  problems  of  child  abuse  for  society  are 
much  more  serious  than  the  simple  ending 
of  suffering  for  the  chUd. 

An  abused  child  often  becomes  a  threat  to 
society  itself. 

Katherine  Bond  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  said,  "How  does  abuse  affect  the 
child?  If  you  look  at  a  delinquent  child,  you 


see  a  child  that  has  been  abused  physically 
or  emotionally."  How  delinquent  depends  in 
part  on  how  long  and  how  serious  the  abuse 
was. 

Recognizing  child  abuse  as  an  unaccepta- 
ble social  111  Is  relatively  new  In  America, 
which  once  believed  In  the  absolute  parental 
right  to  discipline  the  young. 

For  some  social  historians,  the  fight 
against  the  abuser,  as  differentiated  from 
the  murderers  of  their  children,  began  In 
earnest  In  New  York  City  Just  a  century 
ago.  Then,  authorities,  after  considerable 
ducking  of  the  issue,  finally  freed  Mary  El- 
len, a  little  girl  kept  chained  to  her  bed  and 
otherwise  mistreated  by  her  adoptive  par- 
ents. 

The  fight  to  free  Mary  Ellen  was  won  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30,  1973) 

Mandel   Orders  Probe  of  Child  Abuse 
(By  Edward  Walsh  and  LaBarbara  Bowman) 

ANNAPOLIS,  March  29 — Gov.  Marvin  Mandel 
today  ordered  a  state  Investigation  mto  the 
handling  of  child  abuse  cases  in  Maryland 
following  a  state  senator's  charge  that  Mont- 
gomery County  social  service  department 
officials  may  be  guilty  of  "criminal  neglect" 
in  the  death  of  a  3-month-old  child  Monday 
night. 

Mandel  ordered  the  investigation  by  David 
T.  Mason,  secretary  of  Employment  and  So- 
cial Services,  the  agency  that  operates  local 
social  service  departments  throughout  the 
state.  He  told  Mason  to  report  back  to  him 
"as  soon  as  possible,"  accordmg  to  a  Mandel 
aide. 

"We'll  find  out  about  this,  I  guarantee  It." 
the  governor  told  a  press  conference. 

Montgomery  County  social  service  officials 
already  have  sent  a  report  on  the  child's 
death  to  the  state  department,  according  to 
Dr.  Irene  Olson,  head  of  the  department's 
social   services   administration. 

Dr.  Olson  said  In  an  Interview  that  on  the 
basis  of  that  report.  Montgomery  County 
officials  had  acted  correctly  In  handling  the 
case.  She  refused  to  make  the  report  public, 
saying  it  was  an  internal  document. 

The  child,  Sabrina  Lynn  Ward,  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrival  at  Montgomery  Gen- 
eral Hospital  on  Monday  night.  She  was 
buried  this  afternoon  after  a  private  grave- 
sit*  service  at  a  small  cemetery  In  northern 
Montgomery  County. 

Her  parents,  Gary  L.  Ward,  22,  and  his  wife 
Melody,  20,  were  arrested  on  murder  charges 
In  Montgomery  County  on  Wednesday  and 
ordered  held  today  m  lieu  of  $25,000  bond.  At 
a  county  Circuit  Court  hearing,  lawyers  for 
the  couple  entered  a  request  that  they  be 
allowed  to  plead  not  guilty  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity, according  to  courthouse  sources.  The 
lawyers  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  state  medical  examiner's  office  still  is 
trying  to  determme  the  cause  of  the  child's 
death. 

Sabrina  Lynn  died  three  days  after  she  was 
returned  to  her  parents  by  the  county  de- 
partment of  social  services.  The  Infant  had 
been  taken  from  her  parents'  custody  and 
placed  in  a  foster  home  on  Feb.  16  on  the 
orders  of  Juvenile  Court  Judge  John  C. 
Tracey  because  of  reports  of  neglect. 

Tracey,  who  did  not  know  that  child  had 
been  returned  to  her  parents,  said  Wednes- 
day that  In  child  neglect  cases,  welfare  work- 
ers frequently  return  children  to  parents 
once  the  family  has  a  permanent  address 
and  employment,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
court  technically  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
disposition  of  the  child. 

The  governor's  order  for  an  Investigation 
was  prompted  by  a  telegram  Mandel  received 
today  from  Sen.  Victor  L.  Crawford  (D-Mont- 
gomery),  who  accused  Montgomery  social 
service  department  officials  of  "gross  bung- 
ling" In  handling  the  Ward  child  case. 
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"Certainly  I  am  aware  that  there  was  no 
wtlf  uU  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  department 
to  cause  harm  to  the  child,"  Crawford  said 
In  a  statement. 

"Any  way  you  slice  It,  that  child  la  dead 
and  It's  quite  possible  that  the  department 
Is  at  fault.  As  tar  as  I'm  concerned  that 
Is  tantamount  to  criminal  neglect." 

Crawford  Is  sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  give  police  and  social  workers  greater 
powers  than  they  now  enjoy  to  remove  chil- 
dren from  homes  where  Instances  of  child 
abuse  are  suspected.  The  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  now  Is  being  considered  by 
a  House  committee. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  as  the  result  of  the 
death  last  year  of  Donna  Ann  Stern,  9,  a  rural 
Montgomery  County  girl.  The  child  died  a 
few  months  after  a  social  worker,  suspecting 
the  girl  was  being  mistreated,  was  refused 
entrance  to  the  Stern  home.  The  glrl'.s  step- 
mother, Jo-Ann  Stern,  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der In  the  case  this  month  and  the  father  Is 
awaiting  trial  on  a  murder  charge. 

In  addition  to  Mandel's  announced  Investi- 
gation. Howard  Murphy,  head  of  the  stste 
board  of  social  services,  said  he  would  ask 
the  panel  to  Invite  Montgomery  County  social 
services  officials  to  report  on  their  role  in  the 
Ward  case.  The  board  will  meet  on  April  20. 

The  board  Is  composed  of  nine  citizens  and 
acts  as  an  advisory  panel  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  social  services.  The  board  investi- 
gated the  department  last  year  after  the 
Stern  child's  death.  Murphy  said  he  was  "not 
satisfied"  with  the  county's  performance  In 
that  case. 

Murphy  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  death 
of  the  Ward  baby  until  a  reporter  telephoned 
but  he  said.  "I  want  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened this  time." 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  WOUNDED 
KNEE,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  regarding  the  situ- 
ation at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  51 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  concern- 
ing   the   crisis   In   Wounded   Knee,   South 

Dakota 

Jtesolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
the  nation  are  increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
worsening  situation  In  Wounded  Knee,  South 
Dakota,  seized  two  weeks  ago  by  members 
of  the  American  Indian  movement;  and 

Whereas,  negotiations  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Indians  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  and  In- 
terior have  so  far  failed  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute: and 

Whereas,  lives  and  property  are  In  Jeopardy 
as  the  crisis  deepens; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  prompt  action  to  restore  peace  to  the 
historic  hamlet  of  Wounded  Knee  and  to  In- 
vestigate the  claims  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  to  determine  their  validity  and 
the  necessity  for  federal  response  to  these 
claims;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate  cause  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  Connecticut. 
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I  also  Invited  representatives  of  our 
Government's  Agency  for  |  International 
Development  to  appear  before  us  to  dis- 
cuss and  review  how  all  of  these  agricul- 
tural trade  and  supply  matters  relate  to 
our  Nation's  foreign  assista  nee  progiams. 

We  also  have  heard  fram  three  top 
agricultural  economists — ^'ho  are  spe- 
cialists on  Internationa  trade — who 
have  given  us  their  independent  views 
and  recommendations  on  u  pcoming  agri- 
cultural trade  policy  queitions. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Ilr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  th  z  testimony  of 
these  three  economists  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  completion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  urge  ai  of  my  col- 
leagues both  here  in  the  i  Senate  and  in 
the  House  to  read  and  stu(  y  these  state- 
ments carefully,  particularly  the  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Tim  Joslini ;,  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics.  Dr.  Josling 
provides  us  with  some  impi  rtant  insights 
into  the  thinking  and  phi  osophy  which 
lie  behind  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy — CAP — of  the  European  Com- 
munity. As  we  approach  the  trade  talks 
with  the  newly  enlarged  E^iropean  Coiii- 
munity,  Dr.  Josling's  observations  offer 
valuable  guidance  to  imdeistanding  some 
of  the  problems  that  wq  will  have  to 
face  in  connection  with  tnose  talks. 

The  testimony  presented  by  Dr.  Ver- 
non L.  Sorenson,  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Dale  E.  Haihaway,  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  before  our  subcom- 
mittee gives  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  futiu*e  world  agricultural  trade  and 
aid  opportunities — and  cnallenges. 

In  addition  to  the  uocoming  trade 
talks  involving  the  newly  enlarged  nine- 
member  European  Community,  over  100 
nations  are  scheduled  to  open  negotia- 
tions later  this  year  conceit 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
GATT.  Congress  will  sooi 
erations  on  the  administi 
bill  which  will  basically  set 
U.S.  participation  in  thesd  various  trade 
negotiations.  In  addition.  Congress  will 
soon  be  asked  to  act  upon  domestic  farm 
legislation.  In  both  instances,  foreign 
agricultiu-al  trade  policy 
be  very  much  involved. 

While  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  specifics  of  what  I  beli<  ve  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  agricultural  policies 
should  be  at  the  moment, 
clear  that  they  are  verj 
related  and  that  a  strong 
nership  must  be  formulated  among 
farmers,  the  agribusiness  community, 
and  the  Government  if  w;  are  going  to 
promote  greater  reliance 
markets  for  the  sale  of 
farm  products. 

I  believe  our  country  should  explore 
every  device  or  arrangement  that  has 
any  reasonable  chance  of  working  which 
will  bring  the  greatest  am  )unt  of  stabil- 
ity to  the  world  marketplace  for  agri- 
cultural products.  The  lu  icertaintles  of 
that  marketplace  today  sre  many,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  ask  our  Nation's  farm 
producers  to  further  expsnd  their  pro- 
duction of  farm  commoc  ities  for  that 
marketplace  then  every  el  fort  should  be 
instituted  to  minimize  tl  e  many  risks 
associated  with  that  mar  cetplace.  How 
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this  might  be  accomplished  will  require 
much  study  and  discussion.  As  to 
whetlier  the  specifics  of  this  effort  are 
contained  in  general  international  trade 
agreements  such  as  GATT;  or  in  individ- 
ual commodity  agreements  such  as  a 
world  grains  agreement;  or  within  our 
own  domestic  farm  program — such  as 
commodity  inventory  reserve,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  arrangements,  I  leave 
to  further  study  and  review.  But  as  we 
move  toward  reshaping  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture stgricultural  trade  policy,  this  cen- 
tral question  must  be  effectively  dealt 
with  in  my  judgment. 

On  Monday,  AprU  16,  1973.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Pol- 
Icy  will  hear  from  top  administration 
trade  officials  on  agricultural  trade  pol- 
icy. Witnesses  Invited  to  appear  include 
Mr.  William  D.  Eberle,  special  trade  rep- 
resentative; William  R.  Pearce,  assistant 
special  representative;  Harold  B.  Haml- 
gren,  assistant  trade  representative ;  and 
Howard  Worthington,  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  Shultz.  The  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  will  be 
held  In  room  5110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Later  this  month,  the  subcommittee 
win  hear  from  various  public  Interest 
groups  concerning  agricultural  trade 
policy. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Proif.  Tim  Josling 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  regard  it  as  an  honour  to  be  asked 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  during  your 
deliberations  on  agricultural  trade.  My  own 
recent  work  has  been  in  the  area  of  the 
development  of  national  and  International 
policies  towards  farm  trade,  in  particular 
the  policies  of  the  European  Community.  I 
know  that  this  is  a  subject  of  particular 
concern  to  tlie  Cconmittee,  and  I  hope  my 
remarks  wUl  be  of  interest. 

I«t  zoe  outline  briefly  aome  of  the  under- 
lying problems  faced  by  those  who  make 
decisions  on  agricultural  policy  witiiin  the 
EEC.  These  seem  to  fall  under  two  headings : 

(i)  The  problems  of  rural  adjustment, 
farm  income  and  food  policy  common  to  all 
industrial  countries,  and 

(11)  The  specific  problems  arising  from  the 
political  imperative  of  economic  integration 
and  the  apparent  need  to  devise  xinlfcM^i 
policies  in  major  aectors  of  economic  life. 

The  first  group  of  problems  will  be  very 
familiar  to  the  Commltt«e:  Indeed  Europeans 
are  to  a  large  extent  redteooverlng  trt>ths 
which  have  emerged  from  hard  experience  in 
this  country.  Modem  agricultural  technology 
has  spread  rapidly  through  Europe  In  the 
past  decade:  the  Inability  of  markets  to  ab- 
sorb the  extra  production  has  necessitated 
widespread  gOTernment  intervention.  But 
such  Intervention  itself  misleads  the  farmer 
with  respect  to  the  ralue  which  society  places 
on  his  output.  Farm  goods  are  oold  abroad 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  paid  by  Euro- 
pean consumers,  who  then  as  taxpayers  have 
to  foot  the  subsidy  blU.  Producers  make  in- 
vestments based  on  the  artificial  prices  and 
land  changes  hands  at  a  price  which  takes 
account  of  the  anticipated  level  of  govern- 
ment suijport.  European  industry.  In  titm, 
recruits  labour  from  Spain  and  Turkey 
and  from  those  parts  of  the  Community  such 
as  Southern  Italy  wiiere  farm  production 
Is  less  protected.  As  an  industry  characterized 
by  freedom  of  entry  for  capital  and  labour 
and  one  Which  has  no  collective  control  over 
output,  agrlculttu*  Is  as  unable  to  capture 
the  fuU  benefits  of  price  support  as  it  iB  to 
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retain  the  full  advantage  of  increases  in  its 
own  productivity.  Hence  further  request*  for 
market  support,  adequately  backed  up  by 
statistics  on  costs  and  relative  pnoe  trends. 

On  the  establishment  cX  the  Eurc^ie&n 
Community  it  was  thought  that  these  prob- 
lems, and  those  related  to  rural  structure, 
were  best  dealt  with  in  a  sheltered  environ- 
ment. Thus  the  defensive  moat  of  the  varia- 
ble levy  system.  Problems  of  rural  adjustment 
and  agricultural  modernization  were,  it  was 
argued,  difficult  enough  without  having  the 
additional  hazard  of  periodic  low  prices  of 
imported  goods,  whether  these  prices  came 
about  through  the  subsidy  policies  of  foreign 
countries  or  through  the  bounty  of  good 
hartests  abroad.  Elsewhere  1  have  likened  in 
intent  a  variable  levy  policy  to  a  regime  of 
flexible  exchange  rates;  the  one  allows  auton- 
omy of  domestic  demand  management  poli- 
cies by  isolating  an  economy  from  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  foreign  Central  Banlu,  the 
other  Isolates  one's  own  agricultural  poUcles 
from  those  of  other  trading  nattons.  The  Eu- 
ropeans were,  and  stlU  are,  afraid  of  the 
world  market  in  farm  goods.  Moreover  in  I0S2, 
when  the  major  decisions  were  made,  it  was 
possible  to  argue  that  food  would  be  much 
In  demand  by  the  burgeoning  population  of 
the  third  world,  and  that  world  prices  would 
soon  rise  to  meet  those  set  by  the  Commu- 
nity, either  in  a  free  marliLet  or  in  one  or- 
ganized along  the  lines  of  the  Baumgartner- 
Pisani  plan.  For  a  decade  the  EC  has  lived 
with  the  consequences  of  this  misconception. 
The  reemergence  of  a  world  market  orienta- 
tion in  policy  will  take  time. 

The  other  set  of  problems  arise  from  the 
need  to  have  a  uniform  agricultural  price 
policy  fcHT  a  set  of  countries  divergent  in 
tradition,  attitude,  and  economic  structtue. 
Tl»e  CAP  was  to  be  part  of  the  cement  that 
bound  the  Community.  Countries  gave  up 
their  control  over  the  level  of  border  protec- 
tion that  they  could  afford  their  own  farmers, 
though  they  kept  within  their  jurisdiction 
most  of  the  non-price  programmes  that  had 
developed  over  the  years.  The  common  agri- 
cultural market  was  finally  established  in 
1967,  and  European  consumers  benefitted 
from  the  wide  availability  of  goods  from 
ottier  member  countries.  Trade  within  the 
EC  flourished,  though  some  of  the  increase 
was  at  the  expense  of  traditional  suppliers  in 
third  countries.  But  tensions  soon  emerged: 
the  preconditions  for  a  smooth  integration 
were  not  met. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  conflict  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  same  level  of 
protection  given  through  common  levies  and 
support  buying  policies  gives  a  very  different 
Income  guarantee  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
community.  The  wheat  fanner  in  the  Parts 
basin  prospers  with  the  high  prices  whilst 
his  Bavarian  counterpart  is  barely  able  to 
keep  in  business.  Small  dairy  farmers  In 
Normandy  struggle  under  a  price  system 
which  rewards  handsomely  the  eflSdent  Dutch 
producer.  Internal  competition  was  of  course, 
a  major  aim  of  the  common  market,  but  few 
national  go^'emments  can  countenance  tlie 
decline  of  Important  sectors  of  their  agricul- 
ture. Having  relinquished  national  control 
over  trade  they  sought  to  use  the  C&P  to 
maintain  production  in  disadvantaged  re- 
gions. To  the  chagrin  of  the  Eiiropean  Com- 
mission, the  Council  of  Ministers  set  prices 
which  would  keep  the  marginal  farming  areas 
in  production.  And  costs  in  the  erstwhile 
efficient  regions  began  to  rise  in  sympathy 
with  prices.  Tlie  same  conflict  arises  wherever 
exchange  rates  change.  Farmers  in  those 
countries  where  industry  Is  strong  f&ce  de- 
clining prices  as  their  currency  Is  revalued; 
tiiBy  compete  directly  with  industry  in  a  way 
that  was  not  apparent  before  the  common 
policy  was  establLstied.  These  farmers  in  turn 
press  governmeuts  to  raise  prices;  and  third 
countries  again  find  markets  shrinking. 

Further  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  common  Farm  Fund.  The  payment  of 


levies  into  a  Central  Fund  may  be  an  essen- 
tial of  the  common  policy,  but  it  has  two 
major  implications.  First,  it  distorts  to  each 
country  the  value  of  farm  production.  Im- 
port-substitution  is  much  more  attractive 
to  the  United  Kingdom  if  the  extra  domestic 
production  saves  not  only  the  foreign  ex- 
ctiauge  value  of  imports  but  also  the  cost  of 
the  levies.  SimUarly,  extra  production  in 
France  is  worth  to  that  country  the  full 
oommunlty  price  if  the  cost  of  export  sub- 
sidies is  botue  by  other  community  n>embers. 
Both  importing  and  exporting  countries  in 
the  EC  liave  an  incentive  to  stimulate  tlieir 
own  production.  Secondly,  the  Fund  gen- 
erated payments  among  countries  which 
may  be  considered  inequitable.  Eiq>ort«rs 
such  as  France  and  the  Netherlands  gain  at 
the  expense  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  payments  give  rise 
both  to  antl-Communlty  sentiments  and  also 
to  demands  for  further  EC  programmes  to 
correct  the  balance. 

I  mention  these  stresses  that  have  occiu°red 
within  the  EC  because  I  believe  that  the 
CAP  vnll  be  significantly  modifi«d  oi'er  the 
next  few  years  in  response  to  such  pressures. 
I  do  not  Eubscril>e  to  the  view  that  the  EC 
can  be  persuaded  to  modify  its  policy  by  the 
tlireat  of  retaliation  by  other  countries  un- 
less such  action  were  severe  enough  to  cause 
extensive  damage  to  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem. Trade  negotiations  can  play  a  oousLruc- 
tive  role  in  the  development  of  a  common 
policy  in  Europe  that  Is  more  satisfactory  to 
aU  parties.  But  the  major  forces  shaping  the 
future  of  the  CAP  are  Internal.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  list  some  of  the  signs 
which  point  to  change  in  the  CAP: 

(a)  The  determination  of  governments  to 
combat  inflation,  and  in  particular  to  curij 
rising  food  prices  is  as  strong  in  Europe  as 
here.  A  ctiang^e  in  farm  poUcy  which  held 
inflation  in  check  would  have  great  political 
appeal.  It  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
ability  of  ttM  Community  Instltutious  to 
tackle  inflation  on  a  Europe -wide  basis.  And 
it  wotUd  facilitate  the  reconciliation  of  the 
British  Labour  Party  to  the  accession  terms, 
and  hence  contribute  toward  the  renegotia- 
tion to  which  that  party  is  committed  should 
it  be  returned  to  pow«r. 

(b)  The  outspoken  criticism  of  the  CAP 
by  members  of  the  British  government  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  to  be  no  period  of 
acquiesceiice.  The  political  struggle  has  been 
joined.  And  the  other  member  government-s 
are  now  much  less  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
Iiossibility  of  radical  changes  in  the  farm 
support  system. 

(c)  Tlie  new  Commission  is  a  much  more 
politically  experienced  body  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. Already  it  has  proposed  to  tbe 
Council  that  plaas  for  reform  of  the  CAP  be 
drawn  up  with  •  view  to  instituting  such 
changes  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
within  the  next  year.  Responsibility  for  agri- 
cultural trade  policy  wlU  in  the  future  be 
shared  among  three  CommissioiierE :  those  in 
charge  of  external  affairs  and  consumer 
welfare,  as  a-ell  as  agriculture.  This  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  over  the  situation 
where  one  man  could  dominate  tlie  European 
agricultural  scene.  One  might  also  read  hope 
into  the  reawakening  of  tlie  European  Parlia- 
ment. Even  without  the  legitimation  of  direct 
election  it  can  make  its  Influence  felt  if  it 
were  to  take  seriously  the  smaU  legislative 
And  budgetary  powers  allotted  to  it  at 
present. 

(d)  Tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  of  accession 
as  regards  to  CAP  were  significant.  Keu 
members  accepted  the  CAP  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1973,  In  its  entirety,  and  In  turn  have 
full  voting  rights.  Tliey  were  to  offer  full 
Community  preference  from  the  outset.  The 
transition  period  to  1978  Is  to  smooth  out 
price  changes — Jtist  as  occurs  after  an  ex- 
change-rate movement — not  to  allow  a  grad- 
ual adoption  of  the  regulations.  This  Is 
important  lor  third  countries.  It  wtmld,  in 
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my  opinion,  by  a  B«rlous  error  to  work  on 
the  assumption  that  no  changes  in  the  CAP 
are  possible  ditring  the  transition  period. 
Indeed  many  people  in  Europe  are  convinced 
that  the  period  between  now  and  1978  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  policy  reform — 
by  1978  the  U.K.  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  high  prices  and  change  may  then  be  more 
difficult.  By  the  same  token  I  believe  that  the 
multilateral  trade  talks  come  at  a  convenient 
time.  It  is  often  said  that  the  EC  was  not 
in  a  position  during  the  Kennedy  Round  to 
discuss  agrlciilture  since  its  own  policy  was 
in  transition.  But  the  parallel  with  the  pres- 
ent is  false:  there  is  at  the  moment  a  com- 
mon policy  In  full  effect  over  the  nine,  and 
the  Commimity  Itself  is  concerned  with  the 
way  in  which  this  policy  will  influence  its 
trading  relationship  with  other  countries. 
Many  people  were  disappointed  that  the 
Community  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  agricultural  trade  during  the 
enlargement  negotiations.  But  to  the  EC, 
those  discussions  were  about  the  harmoni- 
zation of  legislation  within  the  Community, 
and  not  about  the  future  trading  policies  of 
the  nine.  Only  now,  with  enlargement  ac- 
complished, can  that  discussion  begin. 

(e)  One  further  hopeful  sign  is  the  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  shown  in  recent  years  in 
the  administration  of  the  CAP.  Nfost  of  these 
changes  have  been  in  response  to  unantici- 
pated market  situations.  I  refer  to  such  ac- 
tions as  the  reduction  of  duties  on  beef, 
export  subsidies  on  wheat,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  export  taxes  on  sugar  and  dairy 
products.  The  system  of  denaturing  premia 
for  wheat  and  sugar,  and  the  feeding  subsidy 
for  skimmed  milk  are  examples  of  attempts 
to  Improve  market  balance  and  reduce  the 
disruption  in  foreign  markets.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  reportedly  suggesting  an  11  percent 
reduction  in  butter  prices  for  the  next  year 
In  the  context  of  an  over-all  price  increase 
far  less  than  the  rise  in  farm  costs.  Indeed 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Commission  has  so 
far  taken  quite  seriously  its  commitment  to 
New  Zealand  not  to  disrupt  the  export  market 
for  dairy  goods.  The  combination  of  these 
ad  hoc  measures  has  been  to  change  the 
character  of  the  CAP  as  seen  by  the  outside 
world.  The  variable  levy,  though  still  a  major 
barrier  to  imports,  has  lost  Its  position  as 
the  main  Instrument  of  farm  support.  Only 
In  the  case  of  feed  grains  does  the  levy  deter- 
mine the  European  domestic  price.  For  soft 
wheat  and  for  butter  It  Is  the  Intervention 
system  in  conjunction  with  storage  and  ex- 
port subsidy  programmes  that  support  the 
European  market:  the  levies  act  to  contain 
domestic  support  costs  by  discouraging  re- 
importation much  as  the  Section  22  provi- 
sions guard  domestic  programmes  In  this 
country.  In  the  case  of  sugar  it  is  the  fixing 
of  the  quota  which  influences  producer  price. 

The  variable  levy  has  indeed  become  less 
Important  as  a  trade  barrier.  Only  23  percent 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  EC  in  1971 
were  subject  to  variable  levies:  in  1964  the 
same  commodities  accounted  for  30  percent 
of  U.S.-EC  farm  trade.  Much  of  thU  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Eurooean  feed  firms  have 
discovered  that  a  mixture  of  soybean  meal 
and  cassava  substitutes  well  for  corn.  But 
the  Implication  is  that  undue  concentration 
on  such  problems  as  the  leeallty  of  the  vari- 
able levy  within  the  GATT  may  seriously 
divert  attention  from  problems  which  are 
both  more  important  in  trade  terms  and 
more  capable  of  an  acceptable  solutfon. 

Lest  this  list  of  pointers  be  thought  too 
sanguine,  may  I  add  that  I  see  no  likelihood 
of  modification  In  the  three  basic  principles 
of  the  CAP.  The  existence  of  a  relatively  free 
market  within  Eurooe  is  secure,  the  com- 
mitment to  joint  financing  remains  a  politi- 
cal necessity,  and  the  central  administration 
of  a  common  support  system  represents  au 
achievement  that  is  likely  to  survive.  But 
changes  in  this  system  are  on  the  cards. 
These  changes  will  probably  include  n  modl- 
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crease.  Consumers  also  have 
in  the  U.S.  agricultural  tnde 
$2.1    billion    of   noncompetlti 
oiu-  trade  balance  represent 
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REDUCING  BARRIERS  TO  U.S 
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The  basic  support  level 
ample.  In  the  1971/72 
from  a  low  of  $1.31  per  buslkel 
to  a  high  of  $4.86  per  bushel 
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These  differences  result  in  the  wide-spread 
use  of  Import  restrictions  as  well  as  export 
subsidies  that  distort  trading  flows  and  trad- 
ing patterns.  Markets  are  disrupted  and  the 
competitive  stnictnre  in  world  agricultural 
n;i;rkets  is  obscured. 

Distortions  based  on  commodity  price  sup- 
P'/irts  as  well  as  m.ajor  progruus  for  input 
siibsidy  in  many  countries  influence  levels  of 
food  consumption,  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  comnuxlities  within  agriculture  as 
well  as  the  allocation  between  agrixrulture  and 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  distort 
world  production  patterns.  Protection  in  any 
form,  including  Input  subsidies,  tax  advan- 
tage, etc.  as  well  as  price  supports,  influences 
rost  levels  and  farmers'  decisions  to  produce. 
.licy  lead  to  high  cost  production  for  im- 
jort  substitution  in  importing  areas 
and  to  production  in  exporting  countries 
often  well  above  that  required  for  domes- 
tic consumption  or  that  which  nor- 
mally win  be  absorbed  on  International  mar- 
kets at  domestic  support  levels.  Both  condi- 
tions lead  to  international  conflict  for  which 
answers  have  been  sought  throughout  most 
of  the  post  World  War  II  period  but  as  yet 
with  little  success. 

Our  agricultural  trade  with  other  free 
w'orld  Industrial  countries  Involves  largely 
temperate  zone  agricultural  commodities. 
The  principal  importers  of  U.S.  products  are 
Japan,  Canada,  and  Western  Europe.  The 
traditional  sources  of  competition  for  ex- 
ports are  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Argentina.  South  Africa,  and  intermittently 
for  some  commodities,  Russia.  For  specific 
commodities  other  countries  have  recently 
beconve  important.  For  example,  Thailand 
has  become  an  important  corn  exporter,  and 
Mexico  has  become  nn  important  exporter 
of  several  commodities. 

The  bright  spot  In  our  trade  relations  with 
free  world  industrial  countries  has  been  the 
rapidly  expanding  exports  to  Japan.  This 
has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  Japan  is 
a  high  cost  country  and  maintains  rigid 
protection  and  Import  control.  Incomes  and 
consumption  of  livestock  products  have 
grown  rapidly  and  Japan  has  reqxtired  sub- 
stantial Imports  of  oilseeds  and  feed  grains 
to  expand  domestic  livestock  production. 
Canada  also  represents  a  relatively  stable 
market  for  the  commodities  she  buys  from 
the  United  States  dxie  largely  to  her  northern 
location  and  the  need  to  Import  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  lesser  quantities  of  a  variety 
of  other  products. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  U.S. 
agricultural  trade  relationships  has  been 
Western  Europe.  The  effects  of  formation  of 
the  EEC  are  being  felt  in  a  number  of  ways. 
High  agrlculttiral  prices  clearly  have  affected 
the  rate  of  change  in  consumption  and  ap- 
pear to  have  created  a  number  of  distor- 
tions in  resource  use  and  production  pat- 
terns. 

In  particular  high  meat  prices  appear  to 
have  slowed  consumption  growth  and  high 
grain  prices  have  led  to  low  grain  feeding 
rates  for  cattle  and  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  grain  in  compounded  feeds. 
Tills  has  reduced  their  need  for  grain  Im- 
ports and  affected  U.S.  sales. 

The  EEC  built  substantial  surpltises  of 
wlieat,  dairy  products,  and  sugar  and  lesser 
surpluses  of  poultry,  hogs,  and  certain  fntits 
and  vegetables.  The  direct  trade  effects  of 
formation  of  the  EEC  has  been  Important. 
It  stems  from  two  sources.  One  is  simply  the 
restricting  of  imports  from  outside  suppliers 
and  the  increase  in  trade  between  deficit  and 
surplus  areas  within  the  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  other  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  formation  of  the  EEC  has  created  the 
financial  base  from  which  to  enter  export 
markets  for  stirplus  disposal  purposes.  The 
EEC  has  become  a  fifth  major  export  com- 
petitor In  some  commodities  and  this  com- 
petition Is  supported  by  the  ccllective  treas- 


ury of  member  countries  as  well  as  through 
levie:>  assessed  on  in:iports  of  commodities 
that  are  priced  domestically  well  above  world 
market  levels. 

Expansion  of  the  EEC  to  Include  the  U.K., 
Ireland  and  Denmark  will  change  these 
conditions  somewhat.  The  U.K.  is  an  im- 
portant importer  of  dairy  products,  wheat 
and  sugar,  the  three  comnuxlities  in  greatest 
surplus  in  the  Economic  Community.  On  the 
other  hand,  entry  by  tlie  U.K..  Ireland  and 
Denmark  will  raisr  farm  pricer  In  these  coun- 
tries and  encourage  expanded  output  of  live- 
stock and  grain  products.  The  total  effect  will 
be  to  further  increase  trade  among  European 
countries  and  to  reduce  the  need  for  out- 
side supplies.'  While  our  agricidtuial  trade 
Interests  cannot  dominate  our  policy  toward 
the  EEC,  they  are  important  and  warrant 
major  emphasis.  We  should  seek  reduced 
price  levels  and  more  liberal  trade  policies 
among  all  major  trading  nations  but  the 
problem  Is  especially  important  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  countries  that  are  subject  to 
the  conmion  agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC. 

Bargaining  for  reductions  in  tariffs  will  be 
important  for  some  commodities  but  even 
more  crucial  will  be  reducing  non-tarlC  bar- 
riers such  OS  outright  emt>aiigoes.  re.ftrlctire 
quotas,  the  variable  levy  system  and  a  host 
of  other  technical  and  administrative  res- 
traints that  effectively  reduce  Imports.  The 
bargaining  package  will  also  need  to  deal 
with  export  subsidies  and  other  special  trad- 
ing arrangements. 

Trade  negotiations  in  the  past  have  failed 
because  rigid  domestic  policies  have  pre- 
sented concessions.  Chances  for  trade  con- 
cessions in  the  future  will  depend  heavily 
on  willingness  of  countries  to  make  changes 
in  their  domestic  agricultural  policies.  This 
can  involve  changes  in  the  policy  instruments 
that  are  used,  such  as.  movement  from  rigid 
price  supports  to  deficiency  paymenta  or 
income  subsidies,  or  in  some  cases  substantial 
overall  reductions  in  protection  levels  may 
be  required. 

The  United  States  needs  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  agriculture  in  any  future  trade 
negotiations  that  occur.  Simply  because  of 
its  dominant  size  in  international  agricul- 
tural markets,  the  main  focus  of  negotiation 
v.ill  have  to  be  the  EEC.  Entry  by  the  U.K., 
which  has  traditionally  had  a  consumer 
oriented  agricultural  policy,  can  represent  an 
opportunity  for  more  usefvd  discussions  with 
European  countries.  The  time  may  be  ripe  to 
begin  discussions  of  mutual  Interest  in  agri- 
cultural trade  and  policy  with  the  expanded 
EEC  and  begin  the  search  for  solutions  both 
to  some  of  their  internal  problems  and  to  our 
export  problems. 

DOMESTIC    POUCY    TO    MAINTAIN    U.S.    AGRICUL- 
TURE'S   TRADE    POSITION 

Along  the  efforts  to  reduce  extenial  bar- 
riers, domestic  policies  are  needed  that  will 
maintain  and  expand  U.S.  agriculture's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  competition  on  world  markets 
and  to  expand  exports  where  opportunities 
arise. 

American  agriculture  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  technical  and  organizational  im- 
pro%-ements  throughout  the  postwar  period. 
This  has  resulted  from  a  shift  In  composi- 
tion of  inputs,  a  substantial  Increase  in  tlie 
average  size  of  farm,  and  Improved  tech- 
nology, both  of  yield  Increasing  and  labor 
sasing  type.  As  a  result  productivity  per 
worker  for  agriculture  has  Increased  at  a 
rate  above  5  percent  per  year.  A  major  ques- 
tion for  the  future  is  whether  these  khids 
and  changes  and  resulting  Improvements  In 
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productirity  can  continue  to  offset  increases 
in  input  prices. 

In  part,  this  is  a  matter  of  avoiding  agri- 
cultural programs  that  raise  market  prices 
above  world  levels.  Clearly,  when  this  is  done 
we  have  destroyed  our  competiti\e  status 
aiid  it  can  be  reiiistated  only  through  e.vport 
subsidies. 

Price  supports  also  have  had  a  more  fun- 
damental and  longer  run  effect  on  U.S.  agri- 
culture's competitive  position.  Income  to 
family  labor  along  with  other  factors  that 
iriflueuce  production  costs  determine  the  de- 
gree of  protection  and  price  level  main- 
tained. But  the  increase  in  income  Ironi 
farming  tends  to  be  incorporated  Into  land 
values  that,  in  turn,  increase  future  costs 
Thus,  in  the  short  run.  cost  levels  Influence 
poUcy,  but  in  tbe  long  run  policy  influences 
cost  levels.  Farm  policy  that  is  developed 
'M'ithout  regard  to  this  relatlooship  Is  sell- 
defeating  in  its  objective  of  improviixg  in- 
come and  can  have  a  negative  effect  on  ag- 
riculture's iuternatloual  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

During  the  ISSOs  ue  niade  major  chai.ge.s 
in  our  domestic  farm  programs  on  wheat. 
cotton,  and  feed  grains  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  the  conflict  between  domestic  pro- 
grams and  trade  policy.  Price  supports  were 
changed  to  permit  trading  of  these  com- 
incidities  at  world  market  levels  and  income 
support  for  farmers  was  partially  disassoci- 
ated from  commodity  prices.  This  was  the 
first  real  recognition  that  agriculture  lias  a 
major  stake  in  international  markets.  That 
stake  has  grown  and  any  retreat  from  a  do- 
mestic policy  tliat  furthers  U.S.  agriculture'.-' 
world  competitive  position  is  not  good  agri- 
cultural policy. 

Agriculture's  competitive  position  is  also 
strongly  Influenced  by  changes  In  the  gen- 
eral economy.  The  most  important  change 
needed  to  sustain  U.S.  agriculture's  external 
competitive  position  is  to  reduce  the  rela- 
tively rapid  rate  of  Inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred for  much  of  the  past  several  years. 
Inflation  has  a  two-pronged  effect  on  farm- 
ers. One  is  psychological  In  that  farmers 
simply  want  to  enjoy,  for  a  comparable  effort 
and  capital  investment,  incomes  relatively 
equal  to  that  which  ts  obtainable  In  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  In  a  family  farm 
s.vstem  the  farmer  supplies  tlie  capital,  man- 
agerial know-how,  and  along  with  his  fam- 
ily the  bulk  of  the  labor  for  Ills  farm  opera- 
tion. If  wage  rates  and  profit  levels  Increase 
in  other  pursuits,  the  farmer  wants  to  in- 
crease also. 

A  second  major  impact  is  on  the  cost  of 
Inputs  that  farmers  purcliase.  Farm  wage 
rates  and  the  cost  of  machinery,  petroletim 
and  other  Items  increase.  In  the  case  of  pe- 
troleum Import  quotas  have  created  higher 
prices  that  have  Unportantly  affected  farm 
costs.  Purchased  Inputs  lncrer.se  in  Impor- 
tance as  agriculture  becomes  more  modern- 
ized. On  many  large  commercial  farms  they 
are  by  far  the  largest  cost  In  production.  I»o 
one  has  a  greater  Interest  in  malntalnini,' 
stable  general  price  levels  than  American 
farmers,  both  becau.se  of  the  direct  Impact 
on  their  immediate  earning  capacity  and  be- 
cause of  the  longer  run  Impact  on  their 
ability  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  ;he 
problems  of  policy  formation  by  the  recent 
surge  In  export  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products 
from  about  SB  billion  in  1971-72  to  an  esti- 
mated $11  billion  in  1972-73.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  international  and  relates  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  component  of  this  ii.- 
crease  represents  sales  to  socialist  countries, 
primarily  Russia.  Basic  difTerences  between 
the  economic  systems  of  the  VS.  and  social- 
ist countries  create  a  number  of  conditions 
that  increase  the  need  for  govenunent  in- 
rolvement  to  establish  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  trading.  Private  enterprise  operates 
in  a  framework  where  market  forces  luflu- 
eiio»  prices,  where  iniorraation  on  poteiutui 
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supplies  and  projected  demand  is  generally 
available  and  where  individual  firms  play  a 
dominant  role  in  international  transactions. 
Except  to  the  extent  of  measurable  govern- 
ment Intervention  prices  for  internal  trans- 
actions are  closely  related  to  international 
prices. 

In  economies  where  production  and  inter- 
nal prices  are  centrally  planned  prices  may 
diverge  widely  from  that  which  would  be  ar- 
rived at  under  a  market  system;  there  Is  a 
separation  of  internal  prices  from  external 
prices  and  market  forces  to  not  influence  in- 
ternational commodity  flows.  These  condi- 
tions along  with  the  unequal  bargaining 
power  that  exists  where  a  single  fully  in- 
formed buyer  confronts  several  or  many  par- 
tially informed  sellers  create  a  need  for 
government-industry  cooperation  on  a  wider 
basis  than  for  trade  among  enterprise  econo- 
mies. Substantial  government  Involvement, 
thus,  may  be  needed  to  establish  the  rules 
and  procedures  for  trading  and  to  monitor 
pricing  and  other  conditions  of  individual 
transaction. 

A  second  policy  issue  that  has  arisen  as  a 
resxilt  of  the  recent  surge  In  export  sales  is 
how  the  U.S.  can  manage  domestic  produc- 
tion programs  and  foreign  sales  to  reduce 
the  domestic  impact  of  variation  and  change 
that  may  occur.  At  the  present  time  U.S. 
domestic  food  markets  are  being  strongly 
Influenced  by  a  world  wide  shortage  of  beef 
due  to  rapidly  expanding  demand  relative  to 
supply  and  by  the  Impact  of  weather  induced 
decreases  In  grain  output.  The  most  impor- 
tant single  component  of  reduced  grain  out- 
put is  the  shortage  in  Russia  but  in  addition 
output  is  down  in  a  number  of  other  areas 
includUig  Australia,  India,  and  Indonesia. 
The  combination  of  a  shortage  of  beef  and 
the  reduced  grain  output  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  U.S.  farm  prices  and  on  food  costs. 
The  resulting  expansion  in  exports  has  re- 
duced grain  and  feed  stocks  in  the  United 
States  from  relatively  high  levels  following 
the  1971-72  crop  year  to  current  relatively 
low  levels.  A  second  year  of  heavy  interna- 
tional demand  due  to  weather  induced  re- 
ductions In  grain  output  will  place  severe 
strains  on  world  supplies  and  result  hi  fur- 
ther price  increases.  If  grain  prices  remain 
high  a  second  effect  that  has  not  yet  been 
fully  reflected  in  food  prices  will  occur.  High 
grain  costs  will  Increase  livestock  production 
costs  and  serve  to  further  increase  consiimsr 
meat  prices. 

Because  of  rapid  economic  growth  and 
improved  diets  in  an  hicreaslng  number  of 
countries  throughout  the  world  and  be- 
cause of  potential  continuing  sales  to  Russia 
and  East  European  countries  there  appears 
to  be  a  basis  for  long  term  expansion  In  U.S. 
agricultural  export  particularly  of  grain  and 
soybeans  to  expand  livestock  production. 
American  agriculture  continues  to  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  excess  capacity  aud 
probably  can  expand  output  to  meet  domes- 
tic requirements  aud  foreseeable  normal  for- 
eign demand.  A  danger  exists,  however,  that 
output  expan.sion  will  occur  too  rapidly  and 
if  accompanied  by  a  retxurn  to  normal  pro- 
duction in  Russia  and  other  parts  of  tiie 
world  prices  may  decline  sharply.  In  the  face 
of  this  possibility  farm  legislation  that  au- 
thorizes programs  of  production  adjustment 
will  continue  to  be  needed.  They  should  be 
administered  with  a  view  toward  adjust- 
ing production  to  foreseeable  market  changes 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  farm 
pricea  at  acceptable  levels. 

But  as  has  become  appaient  this  past  year 
major  changes  In  world  demand  can  occur 
quickly  and  create  short  term  market  shifts 
that  cannot  be  foreseen  in  advance.  Dr.spite 
substantial  Uicreases  in  world  agricultural 
trade  few  countries  rely  on  Imports  for  a 
major  portion  of  their  food  supply.  This 
means  that  even  small  shifts  in  domestic 
s-upply  for  large  importing  coimtries  can 
cause  a  major  change  In  total  world  Import 
demands.  Given  the  dynamic  nature  of  m- 
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might  undermine  their  ability  to  extract 
higher  prices  and  wages  from  the  domestic 
economy." "  One  of  the  important  gains  that 
flows  from  a  liberal  Import  policy  is  that  It 
can  have  a  dampening  effect  on  inflation  and 
can  strongly  complement  government  wage- 
i.rlce  and  Income  policy. 

Finally,  a  most  important  aspect  of  protec- 
■  lon  is  the  implication  for  balance  of  pay- 
ment, another  major  trouble  area  for  the 
United  States.  While  import  restriction  can 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  short 
run,  three  kinds  of  effects  tend  to  take  place 
over  time  that  work  in  the  opposite  dlrec- 
lion.  One  of  these  has  become  known  as  the 
feed  back  effect  and  merely  says  that  if  a 
country  buys  less,  it  likely  will  sell  less,  and 
hence  there  is  an  automatic  loss  of  export. 
Ihe  second  is  the  retaliation  effect  which 
we  have  discussed  and  can  take  many  di- 
mensions depending  upon  the  actions  of  for- 
eign governments.  Third,  is  the  competitive 
loss  effect  which  arises  because  protection 
increases  cost  levels  In  export  Industries 
through  higher  prices  of  inputs. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  agriculture  this 
latter  point  may  be  the  most  important. 
Farmers  continually  fight  a  cost  price 
squeeze.  In  the  past  productivity  gains  in 
farm  export  commodities  have  been  large 
enough  to  offset  price  Increases  and  output 
has  expanded.  Potential  for  further  increases 
in  efficiency  exist  but  I  do  not  believe  farmers 
can  continue,  over  time,  to  offset  with  im- 
proved productivity  the  effect  of  relatively 
rapid  price  increases  on  their  Inputs.  Higher 
product  prices  will  be  reqviired  and  this  will 
affect  their  international  competitive  posi- 
tion. Import  protection  on  a  wide  basis,  in- 
cluding such  items  as  steel  will  create  higher 
costs  in  agriculture  and  have  a  cost  Increasing 
anti-trade  effect. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  hard  to  seri- 
ously contemplate  a  broad  return  by  the 
U.S.  to  a  policy  of  protectionism.  This,  of 
course.  Is  admitted  by  most  proponents  of 
Import  quotas  themselves,  because  in  gen- 
eral they  Insist  on  presenting  their  proposal 
in  terms  of  exceptions  from  a  liberal  trade 
policy.  These  exceptions  could  quickly  ac- 
cumulate and  become  a  new  policy.  Protec- 
tionism would  become  the  accidental  end 
result  of  a  cumulative  process  of  providing 
a  little  protection  here  and  a  little  protection 
there  even  while  professing  belief  In  a  liberal 
trade  policy. 

DEVELOPING  TRADE  POLICY 

Formulating  trade  policy  presents  certain 
inherent  difficulties.  Despite  the  pervasive- 
ness of  International  trade  policy  in  Its  ef- 
fects on  groups  within  an  economy.  It  Is  not 
an  »rea  of  Interest  to  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. Because  the  effect  of  trade  policy  on 
consumers  and  export  Industries  often  Is  In- 
direct aud  delayed,  these  groups  tend  to  be 
inactive  In  policy  formulation.  Pressure 
arises  in  those  Industries  seeking  protection 
and  does  not  get  offset  by  those  that  will  be 
damaged  by  protection.  These  positions  in 
turn  are  reflected  directly  in  negotiations 
between  countries.  Bargaining  becomes  a 
process  of  trading  off  special  interests.  The 
result  to  this  point  has  been  a  laborious 
process  of  commodity  by  commodity  negotia- 
tion which  has  not  succeeded  In  reducing 
import  barriers  on  agricultural  commoditiPs. 

To  change  this  process  and  achieve  prog- 
ress at  least  three  concepts  should  be  intro- 
duced into  trade  policy  formulation.  First, 
we  have  to  define  policy  objectives  that  re- 
emphasize  national  rather  than  group  in- 
terest. This  Involves  decisions  both  on  trade 
barriers  to  be  retained  and  on  those  to  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  WhUe  the  major  ob- 
jective should  be  trade  liberalization  it  is 
also  true  that  in  today's  world  of  mixed  and 
Interdependent  economic  systems  where  gov- 
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ernments  seek  to  maintain  domestic  eco- 
nomic stability,  assure  economic  growth  and 
full  employment  some  barriers  to  trade  rep- 
resent responsible  government  action.  Where 
barriers  are  retained,  however,  they  shovild  be 
designed  to  serve  broader  national  interest 
and  not  simply  be  a  collection  of  actions  to 
protect  interest  groups. 

Most  analysts  would  agree  that  U.S.  na- 
tional Interest  would  be  served  by  continued 
progress  toward  more  liberalization  of  ag- 
ricultural trade.  In  the  case  of  policy  changes 
that  expand  exports,  there  is  little  conflict 
with  group  Interests  and  policies  to  serve 
export  objectives  are  not  difficult  to  Imple- 
ment. Since  the  mid-1960s  our  agricultural 
policies  have  been  pretty  well  adjusted  to  this 
end.  but  even  before  that  there  was  little 
domestic  political  objection  to  the  method — 
including  large  export  subsidies — used  for 
export  expansion. 

Our  national  interest  would  also  be  served 
by  increased  Imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ticts  and  raw  materials  both  through  its 
Impact  on  consumer  prices  and  raw  material 
costs,  and  through  its  effect  on  less  developed 
countries.  Larger  imports  from  these  coun- 
tries would  increase  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and,  thereby,  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  increase  Imports  of  Items  they  need 
for  development.  But  change  in  our  trade 
policies  that  increased  imports  would  in- 
evitably be  damaging  to  domestic  groups. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  second  concept 
that  should  be  Introduced  Into  trade  policy, 
namely,  that  we  should  not  expect  Individual 
groups  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  change  In 
trade  policy.  Adjustments  made  to  serve  the 
national  Interests  should  be  paid  for  by  so- 
ciety. To  do  this,  compensation  and  meaUf 
Ingful  public  assistance  is  needed  as  a  part 
of  the  package  In  trade  liberalization.  The 
principle  of  adjustment  assistance  has  broad 
application  both  within  and  outside  agricul- 
ture. It  should  come  into  play  if  trade  bar- 
riers are  reduced  and  serious  market  disrup- 
tion and  Injury  occur.  The  trade  expansion 
act  of  1962  provides  the  basis  for  assistance 
in  such  cases,  but,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  used  only  modestly  hi  connection  with 
the  Kennedy  Rebound. 

Our  trade  policy  could  further  be  improved 
if  the  basis  for  use  of  adjtistment  assistance 
were  expanded  to  Industries  that  for  various 
reasons  can  no  longer  compete.  The  U.S.  tex- 
tile Industry  is  seeking  protection  because 
it  cannot  compete  with  Japan  and  other 
countries  where  lower  input  prices,  especially 
labor,  provide  a  cost  advantage.  Economists 
have  long  recognized  the  infant  industry 
concept  and  accepted  It  as  justification  for 
protection  to  achieve  faster  economic  growth. 
We  should  also  recognize  that  economic  de- 
velopment in  other  countries  and  basic  dif- 
ferences among  countries  in  available  re- 
sources along  with  the  International  transfer 
of  technology  can  shift  comparative  advan- 
tage and  create  conditions  where  industries 
can  be  maintained  only  with  continuous  pro- 
tection. Where  this  is  the  case  and  the  basic 
Ingredients  for  competitive  survival  do  not 
exist,  assistance  in  moving  resources  to  other 
uses  makes  fully  as  much  sense  as  protec- 
tion for  Infant  industries. 

As  a  final  point  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  need  to  devise  more  effective  techniques 
for  trade  negotiation  if  progress  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Clearly  the  format  of  bargaining  heretofore 
used  in  the  GATT  has  not  worked  In  agri- 
culture nor  for  reducing  a  wide  range  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  in  non-agricultural  industries. 
John  Schnittker  has  recently  expressed  the 
need  for  "a  new  rationale  constituency  and 
rhetoric."  ♦  The  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Trade  and  Investment 
Policy  states  that  "the  necessity  to  negotiate 
the  techniques  and  le%'els  of  domestic  price 
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support  systems  makes  a  sectoral  approach 
on  agriculture  a  necessary  preliminary  step. 
.  .  .  this  approach  does  not  require  a  self- 
balancing  package.  Because  agricultural 
trade  flows  are  not  balanced  between  major 
nations,  equivalency  of  concessions  will  be 
achieved  only  through  broader  negotiations 
involving  both  agricultural  and  non-agricul- 
tural trade  and  possibly  other  international 
economic  matters  as  well." '  A  number  of 
agricultural  economists  have  argued  that  the 
dilemma  in  trade  negotiation  for  agriculture 
can  be  overcome  only  through  broadly  based 
International  discussions  that  deal  with  is- 
sues of  price  support,  import  protection,  ex- 
port subsidization,  the  orientation  of  do- 
mestic farm  policy  and  agreement  by 
individual  coimtries.  both  exporters  and  im- 
porters, to  cooperate  in  programs  of  supply 
adjustments  and  production  reorganization. 
Devising  mechanisms  for  more  fruitful  in- 
ternational negotiation  in  agriciUture  will 
not  be  easy.  But  past  efforts  built  around 
commodity  by  commodity  bargaining  based 
on  trade-off  concessions  has  led  to  little 
progress  and  clearly  indicate  that  change  is 
needed.  The  challenge  for  Imaginative  lead- 
ership to  achieve  Improvement  clearly  exists. 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Dale  E.  Hathaway 

Senator  Humphrey  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  I  am  honored  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
trade  policy.  I  have  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  professional  Interest  in  this  subject 
as  a  university  professor.  Senior  Staff  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
Consultant  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
now  in  my  position  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

I  bhotUd  like  to  begin  by  stathig  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  agricultural  trade  policy  too 
often  has  been  a  stepchild  of  our  domestic 
price  support  policy  and  our  nonagricultural 
trade  policies,  and  that  this  situation  should 
change.  I  believe  that  our  agricultural  trade 
policy  is  of  importance  to  the  U.S.  economy 
and  to  economies  of  other  countries. 

I  shall  argue  that  the  United  States  has 
Important  opportunities  and  obligations  in 
meeting  the  agricultural  product  needs  of 
both  developed  and  less  developed  coun- 
tries; that  our  domestic  agricultural  and 
trade  policies  should  be  consistent  with 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  foreign  markets, 
and  that  we  need  both  a  U.S.  grain  stocks 
policy  aud  a  global  food  reserve  policy  to 
stabilize  prices  and  supplies. 

Since  you  already  have  had  testimony  on 
our  trade  flows  and  trends,  I  will  not  repeat 
the  statistics  relating  to  our  balance  of  trade 
derived  from  agricultural  exports  or  the  Im- 
portance of  foreign  markets  to  American 
farmers. 

I  want  to  approach  the  Issues  by  dividing 
the  world  into  three  groups  of  coimtries 
which  are  potential  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
products.  The  three  classifications  I  wish  to 
use  are: 

1.  The  wealthy  "developed"  market  econ- 
omies of  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan. 

2.  Tlie  "developed"  socialist  economies  of 
Eastern  Europe  aud  the  USSR. 

3.  The  less  developed  or  "poor"  countries 
which  predominate  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

THE    DEVELOPED    MARKET    ECONOMIES 

I  Shall  spend  relatively  less  time  on  these 
countries  since  Dr.  Sorenson  vi-ill  concentrate 
his  remarks  on  them.  Let  me  briefly  review 
the  characteristics  which  help  determine 
the  potential  of  these  countries  for  trade 
in  farm  products. 

These   are   economies    with    wealthy   con- 
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sumers,  characterized  by  low  population 
growth  rates,  rising  wage  rates,  and  a  science- 
leased  agriculture.  Except  for  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
tlicy  have  a  limited  land  base,  and  In  most 
c.-iscs,  they  already  are  using  their  land  In- 
is-nslvely. 

Demand  for  farm  products  in  these  coun- 
t-ies  wUl  change  largely  as  a  result  of  rising 
:.iccme.  This  means  a  rising  demand  for  red 
neats,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  coupled 
V  1th  a  declining  demand  for  potatoes  and 
» .-ead.  Unfortunately,  their  consumer  demand 
f  ir  livestock  products  depending  upon  feed- 
£1  aUis  Is  dampened  considerably  by  the  ex- 
tesslvely  high  Internal  gram  price  struc- 
ture used  to  maintain  their  farmers'  Incomes. 
The  high  Internal  prices  maintained  for 
v.'heat.  feedgrains,  and  protein  supplements 
reduces  feeding  rates.  Induces  high  livestock 
prices;  thus  substantially  reduces  the  con- 
sumption of  livestock  products;  and  thereby 
the  demand  for  Imported  feeds. 

These  Internal  price  policies  to  maintain 
farmers'  Incomes  work  adversely  toward  both 
the  developed  exporters  of  farm  products 
such  as  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
LDC's.  In  our  case  the  adverse  effects  are 
mostly  upon  the  demand  for  feed  grains  and 
protein  supplements — products  In  which 
we  have  a  great  comparative  advantage.  For 
the  LX>C's  the  protectionist  policies  work 
against  the  producers  of  rice,  sugar,  and 
ether  labor  Intensive  tropical  products. 

These  countries  demand  for  U.S.  feed  grain 
and  protein  feeds  will  grow.  Their  agricul- 
tural structure,  land  area,  climate  and  re- 
lated factors  make  it  unlikely  their  con- 
sumer demands  can  be  filled  from  expanded 
domestic  production  despite  continued  sci- 
entific advances  in  agriculture. 

These  countries  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
major  Importers  of  U.S.  farm  products.  In 
the  past  we  have  not  been  successful  In  get- 
ting them  to  negotiate  on  either  tariff  or 
non-tariff  barriers  that  disadvantage  our 
farm  exports.  I  believe  we  should  Insist  that 
agricultural  trade  be  included  In  any  trade 
negotiations.  Let  me  point  out,  however,  that 
1  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  them  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  level  at  which  they  maintain 
their  farmers'  incomes.  That  Is  and  should 
be  their  concern.  Our  concern  is  that  they 
use  devices  to  support  their  farmers'  Incomes 
that  least  Impede  agricultural  trade  and 
that  do  not  discriminate  again.st  efficient 
outside  producers  in  their  market. 

THE    tJ.S.S.R.    AND    F.^ST    ETTROPE 

While  t^^  real  level  of  living  of  most  people 
in  this  group  of  countries  appears  to  me  to 
be  below  that  In  developed  market  econ- 
omies, It  Is  well  above  that  of  most  of  the 
population  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Further,  incomes  in  the  socialist  coun- 
tries axe  risuig. 

Despite  differences  in  ideology,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  wants  of  people  in  the  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  people  in  other  countries.  These 
include  a  diet  of  higher  quality,  which  means 
more  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  less  cereals  and  potatoes.  One 
cannot  predict  with  certainty,  however,  the 
internal  policies  of  these  couutries  with  re- 
spect to  Increasing  the  supply  of  constuner 
^oods  or  in  regard  to  dependence  upon  trade 
;.nd  Imports  if  they  do  opt  for  more  and 
l->etter  food. 

Agrictilture  has  been  a  continuing  sotuce 
of  frustration  and  disappointment  In  social- 
ist economies.  And,  for  several  reasons,  I 
believe  it  Is  likely  to  continue  to  show  un- 
even results  In  the  future.  One  reason  is 
climate.  Virtually  all  of  the  USSR  and  East- 
ern Europe  lies  north  of  the  latit\ide  that 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  produce  the  com  and  soybeans  reqttired 
for  an  intensive  livestock  economy.  More- 
over, much  of  the  area  Is  subject  to  periodic 
drought  as  apparently  was  the  case  in  1972. 
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any  rise  in  Income  results 
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food.  Thus,  in  these 
for  food  will  Increase  both 
latlon  growth  and  from 
are  achieved. 

One   indication  of  this 
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sons  I  shall  indicate. 
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in  the  developed  countries 
veloped  countries  yields 
63  percent  as  compared  to 
the  LDC's.  In  Asia  the  possi 
ing  land  area  has  been  large 
the  future  increases  in 
from   more   intensive  land 
yields.  In  Africa  and  Latl  i 
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Since  the  late   1960's  we 
the  "Green  Revolution"  In  _ 
believe  that  optimism  arislrg 
be  Involved   In  those 
think  there  has  been  a 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  ^ 
fits  the  facts.  Most  peasant 
Africa  have  not  been  tra 
em  midwest  commercial 
the  peasants  are  still  not  us 
technology    or    modern    tool; 
methods. 

I  believe  the  "Green  Revo 
characterized  as  follows: 

1.  Governments  in  the  LDC 
recognize  that  agricultural 
portant  and  must  get 
.-jource  of  food  and  e-..^._^„. 

2.  Government  officials  nov( 
science  can  alter  agricultural 
peasant  farms  and  farm 
tubstantially  Increase. 

3.  Many    farmers    have 
seeds  and  new  practices  can 
crease  their  farm  output,  thet- 
of  living,  and  their  cash  incorje 

4.  There  now  are  hi  place 
centers  where  scientists  are 
plants  and  Improved  product 
fit  the  conditions  and  needs 
ture.  The  best  known  are 
where  the  high  yielding 
developed  and  IRRI  in  the 
the  "miracle  rice"  was  bred 
But,   these   miracle   crops 
water,   water   control, 
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products  such  as  textiles,  manufactured  from 
agricultural  raw  products.  It  Is  In  the  area 
of  trade  policies  adverse  to  their  exports  that 
^ire  seriously  hurt  these  countries  and  con- 
sequently  reduce   our    potential    export   to 

them. 

My  conclusions  regardmg  the  LDC's  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  U.8.  cannot  feed  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations.  Most  of  their  food  now 
and  In  the  future  must  be  produced  In 
their  own  or  nearby  countries.  However,  in 
the  event  of  short-falls  in  their  food  pro- 
duction, the  U.S.  is  one  of  the  few  nations 
with  the  capacity  to  expand  Its  agricultural 
production  and  trade  when  the  LDC's  need 
more  food. 

2.  There  will  be  a  need  for  some  food  Im- 
ports by  some  LDC's  on  a  reoccurrmg  if  not 
a  regular  basis.  Our  trade  policy  should  help 
accommodate  this. 

3.  The  flows  of  farm  products  to  the  LDC's 
should  be.  Insofar  as  possible,  via  trade  chan- 
nels and  not  aid.  This  Implies  that  the  LDC's 
must  sell  as  well  as  buy.  Many  of  their  ex- 
ports are  also  agriculttiral  products. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  a  world  food  stocks 
policy  and  the  U.S.  should  take  the  leader- 
ship m  formulating  it  as  a  way  of  stabiliz- 
ing trade  flows. 

WHAT   SHOULD    BE   THE    tT.S.    AGRICtTLTtniAL    AND 

tbaoe   policy   and    our    position   toward 

others'  policies? 

Our  domestic  agricultural  policy  and  our 
agricultural  trade  policy  are  taevitably  mter- 
relsted.  Until  recently  our  trade  policy  was 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. Thus,  in  the  1950's,  we  built  up  sur- 
pluses then  disposed  of  them  abroad  via  ex- 
port subsidies  and  PL  480.  Sometimes  we 
looked  better  than  we  deserved.  For  instance, 
we  met  the  1966-67  Indian  food  crises  from 
our  huge  stocks  of  wheat,  but  the  record  of 
that  period  mdlcates  those  stocks  were  ac- 
quired reluctantly  as  the  result  of  an  In- 
adequate production  control  program. 

In  terms  of  future  policy,  I  believe  we  can 
meet  both  our  trade  needs  and  domestic 
farm  policy  goals  by  following  several  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  not  price  our 
products  out  of  world  markets  by  the  use  of 
high  domestic  price  supports.  If  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  farm  incomes  should 
be  supported  above  the  levels  that  market 
prices  will  produce,  there  are  other  ways  to 
achieve  that  objective  without  high  price 
supports. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  government 
should  have  a  grain  stock  policy — not  as  an 
imwittlng  adjunct  to  a  support  program,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  and  international 
supply  and  price  stability.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  farmers  or  the  private  trade 
to  carry  sufficient  stocks  to  maintain  our 
position  as  an  exporting  nation  in  an  ta- 
dustry  subject  to  huge  year-to-year  varia- 
tions in  export  demand.  You  have  to  meet 
the  demands  of  your  regular  customers  or 
lose  them,  and  when  there  are  unanticipated 
increases  in  demands,  some  go  unmet  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  stocks.  Moreover,  sharp 
and  violent  grain  price  fluctuations  are 
highly  destabilizing  to  our  livestock  economy 
and  to  our  domestic  price  system,  as  we  are 
now  seemg. 

Third,  I  believe  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
act  in  trade  policies  toward  others  as  we  ask 
them  to  act  toward  us.  By  this  I  mean  that 
we  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  drop  their 
tariff  and  other  barriers  to  our  farm  products 
while  we  maintain  ours  toward  their  prod- 
ucts. To  be  specific,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
ask  the  EEC  to  drop  their  barriers  when  we 
mamtaln  import  quotas  and  other  barriers 
an  manufactured  dairy  prodticts.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  beef  import  agreements, 
recently  suspended  because  of  high  consum- 
er prices,  are  consistent  with  our  own  best 
Interests  m  agricultural  trade.  I  believe  that 
our  textile  import  restrictions  reduce  our 
agricultural  export  potential. 


And,  certainly  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
intent  to  aid  economic  growth  in  the  LDC's 
to  use  export  subsidies  to  maintan  some 
"market  share"  when  and  if  they  have  grains 
to  export.  Farmers  in  LDC's  have  enough 
trouble  competing  with  nature  without  com- 
petition from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  form 
of  export  subsidies  which  adversely  affect 
world  prices  for  farm  products. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  some 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Trade  bar- 
riers tend  to  keep  this  efficiency  from  pro- 
ducing as  much  income  as  it  might  for  them, 
and  the  world's  consumers  from  benefiting 
as  much  as  they  could  from  this  efficiency. 
But,  we  are  not  the  world's  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducer of  all  farm  products,  especially  those 
requiring  a  high  labor  component  In  pro- 
duction. And  we  are  not  the  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducers of  many  nonfarm  products.  I  do  not 
believe  the  efficient  should  be  sacrlfied  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  non-competitive  when  the 
latter  can  be  aided  in  other  ways. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  relate  these  questions 
of  International  trade  back  to  our  domestic 
price  and  income  support  programs. 

There  are  some  who  would  assert  in  mld- 
1973  that  all  domestic  price  and  income  sup- 
port programs  can  be  eliminated  in  the  near 
future  leaving  U.S.  agriculture  to  adjust  to 
the  commercial  markets.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  point  of  view  for  the  reasons  discussed 
earlier.  We  cannot  expect  bad  weather  to  oc- 
cur in  large  areas  of  the  world  every  year  or 
every  other  year.  Neither  can  we  expect  that 
it  will  not  occur.  We  continue  to  need  price 
support,  production  adjustment,  and  govern- 
ment held  stocks  programs. 

If  weather  is  normal  over  most  of  the  years 
ahead  and  if  the  most  optimistic  views  of 
production  potential  in  the  USSR  and  the 
LDC's  over  the  next  decade  are  achieved, 
world  food  grain  prices  will  decltoe.  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  should  retain  some  reasonable 
price  floor  and  production  adjustment  mech- 
anism for  farm  products  to  protect  both  the 
U.S.  agricultural  industry  and  to  protect  the 
LDC's  export  earnings  from  sharp  decimes  in 
years  when  they  attain  modest  export  sur- 
pluses. 

The  price  support  and  adjustment  mech- 
anism used  should  be  one  which  (1)  mtal- 
mizes  interference  with  mtemational  trade 
by  avoiding  import  quotas,  export  subsidies, 
etc.;  (2)  does  not  encourage  output  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  produced  and  mar- 
keted at  home  or  abroad;  and  (3)  mamtaUis 
sufficient  stocks  to  avoid  violent  fluctuations 
in  grain  prices  which  seriously  disrupt  live- 
stock production  and  become  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  domestic  inflation  spiral.  If 
we  are  wilimg  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  press  for  similar  policies 
on  the  part  of  other  countries  that  enter 
trade  negotiations  with  us.  As  I  said  before, 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
level  of  income  that  other  countries  wish  to 
provide  their  farmers  through  subsidies,  but 
we  should  press  in  our  negotiations  for 
methods  of  income  transfer  that  are  more 
compatible  with  economic  trade  flows. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  instability  which  has  been  high- 
lighted during  the  pwst  few  months.  Nor- 
mally less  than  5  percent  of  the  world's  rice 
production  and  about  10  percent  of  its  wheat 
production  moves  in  International  trade.  For 
feed  grains  the  figure  is  normally  less  than 
10  percent.  But  in  the  year  1972-73  the  vol- 
ume of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  trade  Is  up 
dramatically.  Our  physical  facilities  for  han- 
dling and  shipping  are  clogged.  Because  of 
inadequate  knowledge  of  crop  conditions, 
world  food  supplies  and  the  timing  of  their 
harvest,  many  producers  as  well  as  consum- 
ers have  suffered.  During  this  year  countries 
least  able  to  pay  have  had  to  pay  the  most 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  subsidized  Russian 
Imports. 

Tlie  feasibility  of  an  international  food 
grain  reserve  for  the  use  of  LDC's  should 
be  studied.   Such   a   reserve   would   permit 


countries  like  India,  Bangladesh,  and  the 
Philippines  to  draw  upon  it  when  disaster 
strikes.  The  reserve  could  be  replenished  by 
the  countries  who  draw  upon  it  or  by  others 
who  wished  to  contribute  to  it  on  their  be- 
half. Repayment  could  be  made  in  years  of 
good  harvest  either  at  home  or  abroad  and 
at  a  time  when  prices  were  normal.  The 
United  States  as  one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  and  exporters  should  take  the 
leadership  in  this  endeavor,  although  I  doubt 
the  U.S.  should  either  finance  or  control  an 
International  food  reserve  system.  Indeed, 
after  this  year  it  should  be  clear  to  the 
LDC's  that  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  finance 
and  control  adeqaute  stocks  to  protect  them 
against  shortfalls  due  to  weather. 

The  issue  of  international  emergency  grain 
stocks  should  be  separated  from  that  of  the 
U.S.  stock  position  needed  for  our  own  price 
EtabiUty  and  trading  purposes.  We  should  not 
be  the  holder  of  the  world's  reserve  grain 
stocks  for  emergency  food  purposes.  For  the 
U.S.  to  assume  this  role  puts  a  financial  load 
on  our  taxpayers  which  they  may  not  wish 
to  assume,  and  more  importantly,  it  oould 
place  political  demands  upon  countries 
needing  help  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
meet. 

In  summary,  the  nation  that  has  bad  the 
courage  to  take  the  leadership  on  interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  arms  contrcd,  and 
similar  issues  should  be  able  to  lead  in 
policies  to  deal  with  the  difficult  but  impor- 
tant International  aspects  of  agricultural 
price  support,  trade,  and  grain  reserve 
policies.  There  would  be  tremendous  benefits 
to  the  world  in  so  doing,  not  the  least  of 
which  be  to  the  U.S.  I  conunend  this  com- 
mittee in  opening  discussions  on  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  new  era  In  this  regard. 


AMERICAN    FOOTWEAR    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
footwear  industry  in  New  England  par- 
ticularly in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts continues  to  decline  due  to  in- 
creased imports  of  foreign  products  and 
the  rising  prices  of  hides.  In  the  last  5 
years,  67  shoe  companies  in  Massacliu- 
setts  have  closed  with  a  net  loss  of  11,500 
jobs. 

Many  of  us  cosponsored  legislation 
early  this  session  to  restore  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  impose  export  con- 
trols on  hides  to  reduce  the  spiraling 
costs  to  the  American  leather  and  shoe 
industry.  But  there  is  an  additional  and 
most  significant  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  opportunity  to  assist  this 
crippled  industiy. 

The  American  Footwear  Industry  ap- 
plied to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  assist- 
ance in  relieving  the  pressure  of  in- 
creased imports  of  shoes.  On  Januarj'  15. 
1971  the  Commission  in  an  evenly  di- 
vided opinion  released  its  report  on  the 
American  Footwear  Industry.  Since 
January  1971  the  Pi'esident  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  break  the  tie  decision  and 
provide  assistance  so  critically  needed 
by  domestic  shoe  manufacturers. 

Congressman  James  Burke  and  I  con- 
tacted the  other  Members  of  the  New 
England  delegation  to  urge  the  President 
to  rule  favorably  for  the  American  Foot- 
wear Industry  during  this  crucial  period 
of  unemployment  for  American  footwear 
workers.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Wafhtngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  President:  As  3mu  know,  the 
footwear  manufacturing  Industry  bas  been 
one  of  the  major  employers  In  New  England 
for  over  a  century.  For  decades  footwear 
manufacturing  firms  have  provided  a  solid 
employment  base  for  both  urban  areas  and 
rviral  communities  In  the  Northeast. 

This  Industry  Is  now  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. Since  1960,  the  footwear  market 
has  been  flooded  with  Imported  shoes,  com- 
ing primarily  from  low-wage  countries.  In 
1960,  less  than  10%  of  all  shoes  sold  in  the 
United  States  were  imported;  today  that 
figure  exceeds  36%.  There  has  been  a  net 
loss  of  shoe  manufacturing  facilities  and 
employment  in  New  England  and  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  recog- 
nized these  problems  on  January  15,  1971 
when  it  released  a  report  regarding  the 
bealth  of  the  American  footwear  industry. 
This  report  suminarized  an  investigation  re- 
quested by  you  pursuant  to  Section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In 
an  evenly  divided  opinion,  two  commissioners 
recommended  that  duty  rates  on  various 
types  of  nonrubber  footwear  be  significantly 
increased.  These  commissioners  also  recom- 
mended that  adjustment  assistance  be  made 
available  to  the  affected  firms  and  workers. 
It  was  their  finding  that  the  American  foot- 
wear industry  had  been  severely  injured  by 
Imports  of  shoes;  and  they  urged  that  reme- 
dial action  be  taken  without  delay. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  Tariff 
Commission  issued  its  report;  and  no  ac- 
tion bas  been  taken  on  its  recommenda- 
tions. In  a  case  where  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  evenly  divided,  as  in  this  case,  you 
may  consider  the  findings  of  either  groxip 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Commission.  Upon  au 
aflirmative  finding  you  may : 

(1)  Increase  the  duty  rate  as  necessary 
to  prevent  serious  injury  to  the  American 
industry. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  foreign  industry  to 
limit  exports  of  shoes  Into  the  United  States. 

(3)  Permit  domestic  firms  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certifications  of 
eligibility  for  adjustment  assistance. 

(4)  Permit  workers  In  the  affected  Indus- 
try to  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
certifications  of  eligibility  for  adjustment 
asslBtance. 

(6)  Take  any  combination  of  the  above 
actions. 

We,  members  of  the  New  England  Congres- 
sional  delegation  strongly  urge  you  to  ac- 
cept  the   affirmative  findings  of   the   Tariff 
Commission  immediately  in  order  to  permit 
the  American  footwear  industry  to  survive. 
James  A.  Burke,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Paul 
W.  Cronin,  SUvio  O.  Conte,  Fernand 
J.  St  Germain,  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Peter 
N.  Kyros,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  James 
C.  Cleveland,  William  R.  Cotter,  John 
J.    Moakley,    Michael    J.    Harrington, 
Harold   Donohue,   Ella   Grasso. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  John  O.  Pastore, 
WUliam  D.  Hathaway,  Abraham  Rlb- 
icoff,  Edmund  8.  Muskie,  Norrls  Cot- 
ton   Edward    W.    Brooke,    Thomas    J. 
Mclutyre,  Lowell  P.  Welcker. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WORLD 
POOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  dur- 
ing a  recent  hearing  before  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Dr.  Irwin  Hedges,  Coordinator 
for  the  OCBce  of  Food  for  Peace  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  an  exceptionaly  comprehensive  review 
of  the  food  for  peace  program,  called  at- 
tention In  part  to  the  world  food  program 
of  the  UN/FAO,  in  wliich  the  U.S.  par- 
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tlclpates  imder  the  autt  orlty  of  P.L.  480, 
the  food  for  peace  progi  rni. 

While  I  commend  a  1  of  Dr. 
statement  to  my  colleag  ues  as  important 
source  material  on  th(  food  for  peace 
program,  I  particularly  want  to  call  at- 
tention now  to  his  rep  >rt  on  the  world 
food  program  because  it  will  be  observing 
its  10th  anniversary  mis  month  with 
special  commemorati^  exercises  in 
Rome  on  April  25. 

I  have  always  taken  Ai  Interest  in  this 
multilateral  program  because  it  was  ac- 
tually an  outgrowth 
helped  sponsor  in  the  Dhlted  Nations  for 
international  cooperatic  a  toward  nation- 
al food  reserves — a  toi  ic  again  coming 
urgently  to  our  attentio  ti. 

Mr.  President,  in  rei  ognition  of  this 
month's  10th  anniTersi  ,ry  of  the  world 
food  program,  I  ask  un  uiimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Hedges  testimo  ly  relating  to  the 
world  food  program  bf  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objA:tion,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  qe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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or  are  benefiting  from  WFP  food,  and  this 
number  will  increase  to  24  million  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  These  Include 
primary  school  children,  pre-scbool  children, 
pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  secondary 
and  university  students  and  trainees;  work- 
ers engaged  In  work  projects  receiving  food 
aid  as  part  of  their  wages,  volunteers  who 
receive  food  parcels  as  an  Incentive  in  self- 
help  projects,  farmers  engaged  In  land  Im- 
provement; settlers  and  refugees. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1972,  WFP  food- 
for-work  projects  were  responsible  for  con- 
structing and  renovating  435,000  public 
buildings,  laying  33,000  kilometres  of  new 
roads  and  1,460  kilometres  of  railway  lines, 
maintaining  667,600  kilometres  of  canals, 
clearing  and  leveling  263,000  hectares  of  land 
and  creating  270,000  hectares  of  forests.  In 
ten  years  the  Programme  has  shipped  nearly 
four  million  tons  of  food,  using  more  than 
11,000  ships  from  77  countries. 

U.S.  PL  480  Title  n  food  has  supported 
the  whole  spectrum  of  WFP  projects  Includ- 
ing mother  and  child  feeding  projects  in 
Botswana,  Colombia  and  Indonesia;  Food- 
for-Work  projects  In  India,  Korea,  and  Jor- 
dan; and  emergency  projects  in  Pakistan, 
Peru  and  Nicaragua. 

Countries  submit  requests  for  WFP  assist- 
ance. In  the  case  of  development  projects 
these  requests  are  subjected  to  careful  scru- 
tiny by  headquarters.  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  or  whichever  of  its 
specialized  agencies  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  project  and  likely  to  be  collab- 
orating on  It — ^FAO,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  projects,  UNESCO  and 
UNICEF  In  school -feeding  programs,  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  where 
there  is  a  health  factor,  the  International 
Labour  Organization  (ILO)  where  labor  con- 
ditions or  training  In  new  skills  are  Involved, 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  In  the  case 
of  refugees. 

In  scrutinizing  a  request,  many  factors  are 
considered — whether  the  project  Is  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible,  whether  It 
Is  relevant  to  the  country's  development, 
whether  the  local  arrangements  for  carrying 
it  out  and  handling  the  food  are  adequate 
and,  often  most  Important,  whether  there  is 
any  danger  that  the  arrival  of  the  food  may 
have  a  haaTuful,  dampening  effect  on  local 
food  production  or  the  country's  agricultural 
trade. 

Projects  with  a  food  value  of  up  to  $750,000 
can  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Director  on 
his  own  authority.  Above  that  figure,  ap- 
proval must  be  given  by  the  Inter-Govem- 
inental  Committee    (IGC). 

As  a  member  of  the  IGC,  the  U.S.  Is  able 
to  make  Its  Influence  felt  In  project  selection 
and  administration.  To  provide  guidance  In 
this  task,  AID  field  missions  are  asked  to 
maintain  close  liaison  with  WFP  field  repre- 
sentatives, comment  on  proposed  projects 
and  supply  AID  Washington  with  any  per- 
tinent information.  The  AID  Office  of  Food 
'or  Peace  also  maintains  an  office  In  Rome 
to  carry  on  liaison  work  with  the  WFP  staff. 
Onoe  a  project  has  been  approved,  au 
agreement  is  drawn  up  and  signed  with  the 
government  of  the  recipient  country,  setting 
out  the  details  of  the  project. 

In  the  case  of  emergency  operations — 
which  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  Director- 
General  of  FAO— the  preliminaries  are  much 
more  simunary  and  often  consist  of  no  more 
than  an  exchange  of  letters  and  cables. 

Once  an  agreement  Is  signed  or  an  emer- 
gency operation  authorized,  the  Program 
proceeds  to  mobilize  the  food  needed  by  call- 
ing on  donor  countries  to  supply  what  Is 
required  from  the  pledges  they  have  made. 
This  Includes  delivery  of  the  food  on  board 
sblp  at  the  port  of  departure  or  loading  at 
any  other  frontier  exit.  Prom  there  on, 
unless  as  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
the  donors  provide  their  own  shipping,  the 


Program  is  responsible  for  organizing  trans- 
port, including  insurance,  to  the  arrival  port 
or  frontier  of  the  recipient  country.  From 
the  point  of  arrival  the  recipient  country 
takes  over  and  is  responsible  for  the  food 
and  for  all  further  stages  In  the  execution 
of  the  project. 

In  1969,  the  Inter-Government  Committee 
of  the  World  Food  Program  was  asked  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  to  examine  the  role 
of  food  aid  in  the  Second  Development 
Decade.  The  report  of  the  working  party 
appointed  to  undertake  this  task  was 
adopted  by  the  IGC  in  the  spring  of  1970 
and  subsequently  sttbmitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  In  this  report, 
the  IGC  anticipated  the  persistence  of  a 
world  food  problem  throughout  the  second 
development  decade  beginning  in  1970,  In- 
separably linked  to  the  broader  {voblems 
of  development. 

It  affirmed  the  role  of  food  aid,  and  partic- 
ularly multilateral  food  aid,  as  a  unique 
form  of  assistance,  that  could  contribute 
to  the  development  goals  of  the  second  de- 
velopment decade,  including  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  adequate  diets,  fuller  employ- 
ment and  social  progress. 

Compared  with  bilateral  assistance,  multi- 
lateral food  aid  presents  Important  advan- 
tages. It  enables  food  aid  to  be  used  on  a 
relatively  stable,  regularly  planned  basis, 
more  Insulated  from  fiuctuations  in  supplies 
that  might  affect  operations  of  individual 
donor  country  bilateral  programs.  Other 
advantages  of  a  multilateral  program  over 
a  multiplicity  of  small  individual  donor 
country  programs  include  greater  diversity 
in  the  food  basket  offered  more  efficient 
operations  and  more  assurance  of  safeguards 
against  Interference  with  both  commercial 
export  marketing  and  domestic  production 
needs  of  recipient  countries. 

Finally,  the  report  concluded  that  In  ex- 
panding multilateral  assistance,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  place  special  emphasis  on  WFP 
to  take  advantage  of  both  its  experience  and 
expertise.  These  conclusions  appear  as  valid 
today  as  when  they  were  first  articulated 
three  years  ago.  The  U.S.  has  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  World  Food  Program,  and 
its  major  contributor.  Our  ability  to  continue 
this  role  in  the  future  will  depend  upon 
the  availability  of  PL  480  resources. 


STAMPING   OUT  SMALL 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
the  distinguished  columnist.  Mr.  Mar- 
quis Childs,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  10,  be  inserted 
in  tlie  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Childs,  as  he  so  often  does,  presents 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  fac- 
ing our  country  today  in  a  lucid  and 
succinct  manner.  It  will  be  s  great 
tragedy  if  we  allow  the  small  publica- 
tions of  this  country  to  be  destroyed  by 
mismanaged  and  inefficient  postal  and 
high  postal  costs.  If  we  are  reduced  in 
this  counti-y  only  to  information  served 
up  by  government-dominated  television, 
we  will  certainly  lose  our  democracy  and 
become  a  nation  of  automatons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stamping  Otrr  Small  Pitblications 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
Those  often-quoted  words  of  Tliomas  Paine, 
the  great  pamphleteer  of  our  revolution, 
have  an  echo  today.  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
lonely  dissenter,  the  angry  dissenter,  speak- 
ing out  against  the  great  bland  mass  that 


bears  In  our  time  the  spurious  label  of  the 
conventional  wisdom. 

With  the  overpowering  torct  of  television 
the  dissenting  voices  are  having  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  time  being  heard  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  surviving.  And  the  VS.  Postal 
Service,  the  hybrid  creature  that  seems  t'> 
have  embodied  aU  the  Uls  of  the  old  pos^ 
office,  is  proceeding  with  rate  Increases 
threatening  the  existence  of  small  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  nonprofit  or  skirtuij: 
close  to  the  edge. 

With  Life  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  fatali- 
ties, the  carnage  for  the  printed  word  ba^ 
been  terrible.  When  the  postal  rate  increas'? 
on  second-class  mall  was  first  announced 
Life  said  in  an  editorial  that  this  would 
mean  finding  an  additional  $130  million  iix 
revenue  by  1976,  which  was  more  than  twlcf 
the  profit  earned  by  all  magazines  in  1970. 
Reports  today  have  it  that  at  least  one  sur- 
viving mass  publication  is  In  trouble. 

But  It  Is  not  the  big  commercial  opera- 
tion that  is  the  concern  of  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.)  In  the  measure  he  Is  push- 
ing m  the  Senate.  His  bill  Is  a  response  t> 
the  threat  to  the  dissenters,  and  also  to  the 
pressure  that  sharply  Increased  postal  rates 
would  put  on  the  religiotis,  labor  and  agri- 
ciiltiure  press.  Following  the  practice  of  178 
years,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  postal 
service,  it  would  restore  the  subsidy  for  pub- 
lications that  might  not  otherwise  survive. 

From  Human  Events  on  the  right  to  the 
New  Republic  on  the  left  the  margin  of 
survival  is  increasingly  narrow.  Across  the 
country  are  many  lively,  stimulating  month- 
lies and  weeklies  that  may  be  crowded  out. 
The  Progressive  In  Wisconsin,  carrying  the 
flag  for  the  great  LaFollette  tradition,  and 
the  Texas  Observer  in  Atistin,  so  far  stand- 
ing up  to  the  powerhouse  of  money  and 
Texas-style  politics  as  an  Independent  critic, 
are  two  examples.  In  presenting  bis  measure 
Nelson  quoted  Walter  Llppmann: 

The  imexamlned  life,  said  Socrates,  Is  unfit 
to  be  llted  by  man.  This  is  the  virtue  of 
liberty,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  may 
beet  Justify  our  belief  In  it,  that  It  tolerates 
errors  In  order  to  serve  the  truth.  When  men 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  op- 
ponents, forced  to  listen  and  learn  and 
mend  their  ideas,  they  cease  to  be  childr«ii 
and  savages  and  begin  to  live  like  civilized 
men.  Then  only  Is  freedom  a  reality,  wben 
men  may  voice  their  opinions  because  they 
must  examine  tbelr  opinions. 

The  way  In  which  the  President  can  com- 
mand the  television  networks  Is  a  phenom- 
enon unknown  to  the  era  of  the  printed  word 
It  Is  a  power  Increasingly  great,  as  authority 
Is  centralized  In  the  White  House.  With  a 
notice  of  only  a  hour  or  two,  the  Preeldent 
can   order   up   an   audience   ot  millions. 

Requests  for  equal  time,  if  the  address 
bas  political  Implications,  as  It  almost  in- 
variably has,  are  more  often  than  not  le- 
lused.  &Iany  disturbing  signs  point  to  a  con- 
certed intention  within  the  administration  to 
narrow  the  channels  of  dissent.  The  attacks 
on  the  media,  both  direct  and  Indirect  have 
had  a  cautionary  effect,  particularly  on  the 
networks. 

If  non-smaU  Independent  journals  are  to 
be  forced  out — and  among  the  ntunber  are 
many  weekly  newspapers — the  flow  of  ideas, 
of  criticism,  protest  wUl  be  further  narrowed. 
Nelson  notes  that  for  small,  diverse  publica- 
tions the  postal  rate  increase  can  be  many 
times  127  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  effective 
beginning  July  6  and  phased  in  over  five 
years.  For  many  of  these  publications  postal 
rates  represent  a  large  percentage  of  their 

CO!St  ?. 

The  senator  has  a  number  of  cospousor-s 
for  this  measure,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen- 
ice  Committee,  Sen.  Gale  McGee  (D-Wyo.» 
leans  toward  it.  Opposition  to  the  subsidy  In 
the  past  lias  come  from  the  conviction  that 
wealthy  publications,  such  as  Reader's  Digest, 
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were  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense.  At  one  point  the  subsidy  to  the 
Digest  was  estimated  to  be  $17  million.  But 
with  the  whopping  increase  In  the  rates  the 
giants,  or  those  that  have  survived,  are  no 
longer  so  happily  situated. 

BUly  Graham,  who  runs  one  of  the  larg- 
est religious  publishing  hoitses  In  the  coun- 
try with  a  big  operation  in  Minneapolis, 
would  be  hit  by  the  increase.  He  could  put 
ill  a  word  to  his  friend  the  Presideiit  If  he 
would.  But  it  is  the  small  publications  that 
are  caught  In  the  switches.  With  its  la- 
mentable performance  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  drawn  a  growing  chorus  of 
anger  and  disgust,  coming  not  from  pub- 
lishers but  from  outraged  citizens  across  the 
land. 


Apnl  10,  1973 


WILUAM  BENTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  America  and  all  mankind  lost 
a  great  and  brilliant  leader. 

William  Benton  was  an  exciting  man 
to  know — that  is  simply  the  best  way  to 
describe  him.  Yes,  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons— a  man  of  incomparable  ability  in 
a  most  of  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

And  I  had  the  rai-e  privilege  to  know 
him  well  over  many  years  as  a  dear  and 
good  friend — and  as  a  courageous  and 
effective  U.S.  Senator  and  as  an  innova- 
tive, vastly  successful  entrepreneui'. 
Truly  this  man  lived  several  full  and 
rewarding  lives. 

The  breadth  of  his  accomplishments 
is  genuinely  extraordinai-y.  In  his  private 
and  business  life  he  helped  mal:e  Ben- 
ton &  Bowles  the  leader  among  America's 
great  advertising  agencies. 

He  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
educational  and  public  service  radio  and 
motion  pictiu-es. 

He  made  a  success  of  the  Musak  Corp. 

He  developed  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  from  an  orphan  into  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  prestigious  educa- 
tional publications.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  became  a  highly  successful 
commercial  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

He  originated  and  published  the  Great 
Books  of  the  World  series. 

He  originated  and  developed  an  in- 
ternational encyclopedia  in  Japanese 
and  another  monumental  encyclopedia 
known  as  Universalis  in  French. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  the  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  included  among  his  closest  friends, 
the  great  president  of  that  university.  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchins.  His  dedication  to  edu- 
cation in  all  of  its  forms  never  ceased. 

As  a  businessman  in  the  best  American 
tradition,  he  made  a  fortune  by  the  time 
he  was  35  ye&rt  old,  by  applying  his  in- 
novative brilliance  to  communication, 
advertising,  and  sales  management. 

We  knew  him  also  as  a  liberal,  coura- 
geous public  sei-vant,  and  public  man. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  to  aid  in  re- 
building Europe  after  World  War  II. 

He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs;  organizer  of  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts. 

He  was  Ambassador  to  and  leader  in 
establishing  the  United  Nation.5  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, as  well  as  chief  delegate  to  many 
international  conferences. 

And,  he  was  U.S.  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   America   remembers    Senator 


Benton  best  as  one  wh^ »  was  unwilling 
to  be  silent  about  the  toi^gh  issues  of  the 
early  l950's.  There  was  fell  too  little  in- 
terest In  civil  rights  legislation,  yet  his 
first  major  speech  in  tie  Senate  sup- 
ported Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission legislation.  Libei  alized  immigra- 
tion legislation  was  unpo  )ular,  yet  he  ac- 
tively opposed  restrictive  portions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  which  ]  le  felt  discrimi- 
nated against  the  people  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe.  Desp  te  the  obvious 
political  risks,  he  was  c  ne  of  the  most 
courageous  of  Senators  n  opposing  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McC  arthy. 

The  interests  and  conci  srns  of  Bill  Ben- 
ton were  as  varied  and  iiverse  as  those 
of  a  Benjamin  Franklin  a  nd  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. He  was,  in  tnitl  i,  the  imiversal 
man.  I  remember  him  is  a  thoughtful 
provocative,  and  loqua(  ious  conversa- 
tionalist. I  remember  hit  i  for  his  love  of 
art  and  literature,  and  h  s  incompai-able 
wealth  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  how  doe  ;  one  summarize 
the  life  of  such  a  mtm,  such  a  friend? 
He  has  often  been  descri  led  as  the  "con- 
summate salesman,"  and  I  think  he  per- 
sonally agrefed  with  this  <  escription  more 
than  with  any  other.  ^  st  that  he  was 
proud  to  be  a  most  succ  sssful  salesman 
of  things,  but  rather  tl  at  he  used  his 
life  as  a  saleman  of  idea  .  He  would  also 
have  liked  to  been  call  id  a  master  In 
the  art  of  scientific  sales:  nanship,  mean- 
ing that  he  systematica  lly  studied  and 
understood  the  changing  needs  and  op- 
portunities in  marketing  n  a  depression- 
burdened  America. 

He  was  indeed  an  Intel  ectual,  but  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  so  desc  -ibed.  Rather,  I 
think  of  him  as  an  exp;rt  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  intellect  lals.  He  was  a 
catalyst,  a  doer,  an  inventor,  a  leader, 
and  a  warm  human  bein$ . 

Muriel  and  I  were  bei  leflted  so  much 
by  his  friendship.  We  i  ruly  loved  this 
man.  We  extend  our  syn  pathy  to  Helen 
Benton  and  to  Charles,  J  )hn,  Helen,  and 
Louise,  the  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  of  the  best 
statements  about  Bill  I  enton,  perhaps 
reflecting  his  own  view  0f  his  life,  is  an 
article  by  Bruce  L.  Felknir  in  the  winter, 
1972-73  issue  of  Know  iiagazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  along  with  se  ?eral  other  edl- 
toriskl  comments. 

There  being  no  objecl  ion,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  order  id  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 

William  Benton  :  Lo<  king  Back 
(By  Bruce  L.  Fel  tnor) 

Occasionally,  scholars  ov<  r  the  yeai's  have 
remarked  that  It  is  Ency<  lopaedla  Britan- 
nlca's  proprtetor-pubUshen  who  have  left 
the  imprint  of  their  person  illties  on  the  en- 
terprise, rather  than  the  e  lltors,  who  have 
merely — and  usually  Inconi  picuously — made 
the  work  itself  great. 

Such  an  observation  wa  made  In  these 
pages  five  years  jgo  by  the  ongtlme  London 
editor  John  Armltage  (now  -etired)  as  Know 
marked  the  bicentenary  of  he  encyclopedia. 
Armltage  went  on  to  note  ;hat  In  AD  2018, 
when  Britannica  celebrates  its  250th  anni- 
versary, "the  Benton  perlo  1  will  attract  as 
much  or  more  attention  1  ban  the  eras  of 
Hooper  and  Constable,"  two  standouts  among 
ihe  numerous  predecessors  of  Willlom  Ben- 
ton, each  of  whom  contro:  [ed  the  enoyclo- 
uedia's  destinies  for  a  coii]  le  of  decades  or 
le.«!S. 
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Yet  it  is  small  wonder 
ton's  period  of  stewardship 
earlier    ones — and     not    alo4e 
length  has  now  surpassed 
ecessor's    sole    ownership, 
era  has  seen  the  Encyclopa^i; 
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albeit  the  standard  of  the  wc^ld 
cational  publishing  complex 
dozen  languages — in  films 
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Like  his  predecessor 
is  a  consummate  salesman, 
ton — Benton  the  salesman 
claimed  that  the  year  of  his 
as  publisher  and  chairman 
Year  of  the  Salesman. 

Why?  How  did  this  grandc^Ud 
aries  and  child  of  educators 
man  worthy  of  emulation 
get  into  a  position  to  influenc^ 
Britannica? 
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for  the  printed  word,  he 
tor  to  the  Yale  Record  and 
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which  sales  of  advertising  and 
eether  were  enough  to  returi 
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to  him  as  publisher   (as  was  the  custom) 
and  to  the  weekly  magazine. 

Thus,  the  salesman  developed,  and  within 
months  after  graduation  (In  1921)  Benton 
was  at  work  for  the  greatest  salesman  of 
them  all,  up  to  that  time. 

ActuaUy,  he  was  reporting  to  his  cousin 
Howard  Williams,  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  but  he  was 
indeed  working  for  the  father  of  scientific 
salesmanship,  John  H.  Patterson,  for  whom 
Covisln  Howard  was  a  branch  manager  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  (NCR) . 

Patterson  had  created  the  concept  of  spe- 
cialty salesmanship,  developing  a  sales  force 
that  would  operate  In  specified  territories, 
aim  at  and  achieve  a  specified  quota  of  sales, 
and  sell  one  product  only  by  creating  a  need 
for  the  product  In  the  mind  of  the  prospects. 
Hitherto,  "drummers"  had  carried  samples 
or  catalogs  showing  a  line  of  varied  prod- 
ucts made  by  a  number  of  manufactttrers, 
and  selling  had  been  a  combination  of  glib 
persuasiveness,  personality,  and  the  loyalty 
of  a  salesman's  list  of  contacts. 

The  hiring  of  Benton  at  Utlca  violated  two 
precepts  of  Mr.  Patterson:  he  was  under  25, 
and  he  was  a  college  graduate.  Even  so,  Ben- 
ton took  well  to  his  new  challenge,  which 
included  running  the  small  Utica  office — and 
that  included  sweeping  it  out  each  morning 
at  eight. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  Utica, 
Benton  learned  much.  He  began  to  sell  well 
enough  to  V7in,  In  his  first  month  In  the  field, 
a  pair  of  gold  cuff  links  that  were  the  Presi- 
dent's Prize  for  March  1922  for  any  salesman 
who  exceeded  his  quota.  Too  young  to  qualify 
for  NCR  special  sales  training  classes,  and 
too  Impatient  to  wait  until  the  right  age 
(25),  Benton  took  his  Impatience,  his  sales- 
manship, and  his  Yale-nurtured  writing 
ability  into  the  world  of  advertising. 

Sales  ability,  honed  by  the  NCR  experi- 
ence, played  a  major  role  in  Benton's  mete- 
oric rise  in  the  advertising  business.  After  a 
lowly  start  at  the  New  York  branch  office  of 
Chicago-based  Lord  &  Thomas,  he  moved  to 
the  George  Batten  Company,  where  he  be- 
came the  youngest  partner.  In  1928  he  be- 
came assistant  general  manager  at  Lord  & 
Thomas  In  Chicago,  then  the  pacesetter  in 
American  advertising,  as  well  as  the  world's 
largest  agency.  In  seven  years  he  had  come 
near  the  top,  and  in  1929,  with  his  former 
assistant  Chester  Bowles  (from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed $5,000  for  the  purpose)  he  formed  the 
advertising  agency  of  Benton  and  Bowles. 
Seven  years  later  Benton  was  a  millionaire — 
at  least  on  paper — having  sold  his  share  of 
the  pbenomenaUy  successful  firm,  which  had 
become  the  largest  single-office  advertising 
agency  in  the  world,  to  his  partners  for  In- 
stalUnent  payments  approximating  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Benton  and  Bowles  had  fiourlshed  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Great  Depression  because 
Benton  and  his  partners  were  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  prospective  clients — to  sell  them 
on — the  fact  that  they  were  genuinely, 
deeply,  and  competently  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  their  clients.  More  Importantly  in 
terms  of  timeliness,  they  could  demonstrate 
that  they  were  sharply  aware  of  how  the  de- 
pression was  changing  the  marketing  and 
advertising  needs  and  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

After  Benton  and  Bowles,  WUliam  Benton 
embarked  on  only  one  business  venture  that 
had  as  its  sole  purpose  the  making  of  money. 
As  an  Investment,  he  acquired,  for  less  than 
8150,000,  an  obscure  company  that  sent  back- 
ground music  Into  restaurants  and  hotels 
over  leased  telephone  lines.  Even  the  sales 
manager  for  Muzak  knew  his  market  was 
saturated,  but  not  Benton,  who  could  fore- 
see tremendous  potential  for  "music  not 
meant  to  be  listened  to,"  by  selling  it  to 
business  offices,  airplanes,  elevators,  air- 
ports— anywhere  there  were  people.  He  fired 
the  satisfied  sales  manager,  promoted  the 
company's  one  salesman  who  saw  great  op- 
portunity in  the  bushiess  outside  the  tradi- 


tional restaurant  field,  and  held  onto  Muzak 
for  some  20  thriving  years  before  selling  it 
at  a  profit  of  more  than  >4  million — not  to 
mention  acquiring  two  presidents  for  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  who  came  up  through 
the  presidency  of  Muzak. 

Few  Britannica  employees  are  unaware  of 
what  Benton  has  on  occasion  caUed  his 
greatest  sale.  This  took  place  in  Benton's 
fifth  year  as  part-time  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  when  he  per- 
suaded General  Robert  E.  Wood,  chairman 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  to  give  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  the  university. 

It  is  said  that  a  gifted  salesman  is  a  "soft 
touch"  for  anther  salesman.  Benton  put  in 
a  year  and  more  of  fruitless  efiort  to  raise 
working  capital  lor  the  encyclopedia  so  that 
the  university  could  accept  the  gift.  FinaUy 
he  offered  to  put  up  the  needed  fuiids  out 
of  the  last  payment  due  him  from  Benton 
and  Bowles.  In  relating  these  developments 
to  a  faculty  meeting,  the  university's  chan- 
ceUor,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  noted  that  "Vice- 
president  Benton  has  become  the  victim  of 
his  own  propaganda."  The  supersalesman — 
as  supersalesmen  do — had  sold  himself. 

But  when  Benton,  in  consequence  of  his 
assumption  of  financing  Britannica,  became 
its  chairman  and  publisher,  he  turned  his 
sales  insights  upon  the  product  and  com- 
pany. Its  world  volume  at  that  time  was  $3 
million. 

He  had  previously  been  Interested  In  a 
pioneering  producer  of  educational  films  and 
he  then  acquired  it  for  Britannica,  and  re- 
named It  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films — 
with  a  canny  eye  to  the  promotion  value  of 
countless  prospective  repetitions  of  that 
name  in  the  nation's  classrooms. 

Then  he  turned  his  energy  to  resolving  a 
personal  frustration  of  many  years.  He  de- 
lighted Mutchlns  and  Professor  Mortimer  J. 
Adler — and  dismayed  his  business-oriented 
colleagues — by  proposing  that  Britannica 
bring  out  a  full  set  of  the  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World.  That  story  is  told  everywhere 
in  this  magazine.  However,  what  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  here  Is  that  once  the  commit- 
ment had  been  made,  Benton's  tough  per- 
sistence which  has  characterized  him  in 
many  a  battle,  set  in.  He  felt  the  books  ought 
to  be  published  and  that  they  could  be  sold. 
Despite  major  financial  problems  elsewhere 
In  the  company,  the  project — made  viable, 
Benton  was  persuaded,  by  the  Syntopicon — 
went  ahead,  accompanied  by  early  warnings 
of  doom  but  also  by  eventual  profits.  Ben- 
ton was  right:  the  Great  Books  could  be  sold. 
The  book  trade  started  out  calling  them 
"Benton's  folly";  they  now  agree  that  the 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  sales  in  20 
years  make  GB  the  greatest  book  publishing 
success  of  the  centiuy. 

Benton  has  denied  that  he  is  an  Intellec- 
tual, but  he  will  assert  that  he  is  "an  ex- 
pert on  the  care  and  feeding  of  intellectu- 
als." He  has  never  denied  that  he  is  a  born 
aud  bred  salesman.  Indeed,  he  boasts  that 
he  is  a  salesman  first  and  foremost,  a  sales- 
man of  Ideas.  He  is.  of  course,  also  an  ex- 
pert on  the  care  and  feeding  of  salesmen. 

The  men  and  women  selling  the  products 
of  the  Britannica  companies  sense  this  In 
the  way  he  responds  to  them.  When  be  pon- 
ders the  lot  of  the  salesman,  he  can  remem- 
ber the  repeated  rebuffs  as  well  as  the 
trlvunphs.  He  speaks  from  the  heart  when 
he  expresses  pride  in  his  sales  organizations. 

In  a  company  as  large  as  Britannica — over 
$200  million  in  sales  last  year — it  is  small 
wonder  that  not  every  employee  and  sales 
representative  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  powerful  figure  at  the  peak  of  the 
p\Tamid.  But  many,  many  EB  managers  have 
been  startled  and  pleased — upon  encounter- 
ing him  In  a  corridor  or  elevator  or  at  a  meet- 
ing— to  have  him  respond  to  their  some- 
times hesitant  Fe'.f-introductions,  usuall}' 
something  like  this: 

"Why,  of  course.  I  remember  you!  I  recall 
v.hen   ..."   and  on  into  a  recounting   of 


some  earlier  triumph  in  their  districts  or 
divisions.  Indeed,  now  that  his  tenure  at  the 
helm  is  measured  by  decades  instead  of  years, 
such  a  response  sometimes  begins,  "Yes,  I 
remember  your  father  very  well.  I  remember 
when  he  .  .  ." 

Because  Benton  is  impressed  to  this  day 
with  what  ^  learned  about  the  Idea  <rf  spe- 
cialty selling  frtHn  old  John  H.  Patterson 
of  NCR,  it  is  easy  to  envision  blm  bemused 
and  greatly  pleased  at  an  accolade  similar  t  > 
the  one  he  cheerfully  pays  to  Patterson. 
One  such  accolade  came  from  John  Y.  Browu 
n.  who  sold  the  image  of  Colonel  Sander^ 
and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and  eventuaUv- 
was  paid  $280  million  for  it.  Brown  met 
Benton  tills  summer  and  told  Benton  that 
he  attributes  his  success  to  the  business  and 
sales  lessons  he  learned  as  a  district  manager 
for  Britaiuiica.  (Benton,  hunself,  tells  the 
story  of  their  meeting,  beginning  on  page  6.) 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  tribute  EB'.s 
most  famous  former  salesman  could  pay  tb" 
publisher-proprietor  of  EB.  Tributes,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  have  begun  to  flow  to 
Benton,  some  of  them  long  overdue,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  observers.  Robert  Hutchins 
paid  him  one  In  1968  that  a  dinner  audience 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  endorsed  with 
ringing  applause. 

The  occasion  iras  the  university's  awarding 
to  Benton  of  the  first  WUliam  Benton  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  Hutchins  noted 
that  Benton  had  in  his  stewardship  of  the 
Britannica,  taken  "the  risks  Inherent  in 
offering  people  what  they  ought  to  have  In 
the  face  ol  unanimous  assurances  that  they 
did  not  want  it  and  would  not  take  it."  He 
concluded,  "The  trouble  Is  that  he  is  unique 
For  the  sake  of  the  university,  and  Britan- 
nica, and  the  future  of  education,  we  must 
hope  he  wiU  live  a  thotisand  years." 

Those  unanimous  assurances  cited  by 
Hutchins  were  simply  the  '•knowledge"  of  the 
nonsalesman  that  a  given  product  or  service 
"win  never  sell."  A  salesman  takes  sucU 
negative  assurances  In  his  stride  along  with 
other  rebuffs;  they  make  the  next  triumph 
sweeter. 

So  with  Benton,  who  can  withstand  the 
naysayers  aud  stand  with  the  salesman.  The 
publisher's  30tb  anniversary  is  indeed  the 
year  of  the  salesman. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19,  1973) 

William  Brxxox  Dies  Here  at  73:  Leadek  in 

Politics  and  Education 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Former  Senator  William  Benton  of  Con- 
necticut, publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  onetime  Assistant  Secretar}- 
of  State,  died  early  yesterday  In  hli  sleep  in 
his  apartment  at  the  Waldorf  Towers  Hotel 
He  woiUd  have  been  73  years  on  AprU  1.  Hi.'* 
home  was  in  Southport,  Conn. 

Mr.  Benton  liad  been  released  from  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  on  Fe'o.  26  after  recovering  from 
pneumonia. 

A  man  who  never  seemed  to  operate  at 
less  tliau  full  tilt,  WiUiam  Burnett  Bentoii 
crammed  at  least  five  careers  into  his  70 
years.  He  was,  at  various  times,  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  a  university  vice  president,  a 
public  servant  and  Senator  and  the  head  of 
a  vast  publishing  empire.  In  all  these  careers. 
e::cept  politics,  he  wielded  the  Midas  touch 

One  example  of  Mr.  Benton's  business  acu- 
nient  was  the  Pluzak  Corporation,  which  he 
picked  up  in  an  Idle  moment  in  1939-40. 
when  he  was  still  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  After  expanding  the  company'^ 
operations  aud  taking  several  millions  out  oi 
it  in  dividends,  he  sold  it  in  1957  for  $4.35- 
million.  But  detpi**  his  undoubted  feel  for 
the  marketplace,  Mr.  Benton  preferred  tc 
re:;ard  himself  (and  to  be  regarded)  as  a 
serious  and  dedxnted  educator  aud  states- 
man. 

In  this  respect  he  was  cliairmau  of  the 
company  that  published  aud  sold  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Briluuuica,  Xruui  whicli  he  aau 
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his  fnmlly  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  much 
of  it  given  to  the  William  Benton  Founda- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  company  en- 
riched the  University  of  Chicago,  a  contrac- 
tual beneficiary,  by  more  than  $25-miUiou  In 
23  years. 

A  frle)id  and  business  partner  was  aston- 
ished by  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  money,  remarking  that  he  "completely 
lacks  the  acquisitive  Instinct"  and  adding: 

"You  never  saw  a  businessman  spend  less 
time  thinking  about  money." 

ANOTHER    VIEWPOINT 

Another  aisoclate  of  20  years  disagreed, 
s.aying: 

"It's  like  a  fellow  playing  40  games  of 
chess  simultaneously.  You  could  say  you 
never  saw  a  fellow  spend  so  little  time  on  a 
game  of  chess.  But  that  wouldn't  be  the 
whole  story." 

In  politics,  which  engaged  Mr.  Benton  from 
1945,  he  was  a  liberal  Democrat,  whose  rec- 
ord as  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  high- 
lighted by  opposition  to  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy,  the  Wisconsin  Republican  and 
anti-Communist  crusader. 

In  1951,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  was  at  the 
apogee  of  bis  Influence,  Mr.  Benton  Uitro- 
duced  a  resolution  that,  in  effect,  denounced 
his  colleague  as  a  liar  and  a  thief  and  as  un- 
worthy to  sit  in  the  Senate.  Hearings  on  this 
resolution  led  ultimately  to  Mr.  McCarthys 
censure  In  1954,  but  by  that  thne  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  out  of  the  Senate,  having  been  de- 
feated at  the  polls  in  1952.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
enmity  was  generally  credited  with  helping 
in  the  defeat. 

He  tried  several  times  thereafter  for  office, 
but,  as  one  biographer  put  it,  he  was  "never 
really  one  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Benton,  it  was 
said,  "simply  does  not  react"  to  a  person  and 
an  ambiance,  and  could  rarely  bring  him- 
self to  utter  a  flattery.  Less  kindly  observers 
said  that  he  was  such  a  fountain  of  ideas 
that  he  did  not  listen  to  the  notions  of  others 
and  was  inclined  moreover  to  be  valn-glorl- 
ous. 

SON    OP    K   CLERGYMAN 

Mr.  Benton's  backgroimd  was  religious  and 
educational.  Born  April  1,  1900,  in  Minne- 
apolis, he  was  the  son  of  Charles  William 
Benton,  a  Congregationallst  clergyman  and 
college  professor,  and  the  former  Elma  Hix- 
son.  a  country  school  superintendent.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  13,  and  his  mother 
took  the  family  to  Montana  to  clear  ground 
for  a  homestead. 

Bill  Benton  entered  Yale  on  his  second  at- 
tempt and  graduated  in  1921.  He  worked  his 
way  through  as  a  high-stake  auction  bridge 
player.  While  denying  reports  that  he  cleared 
$25,000  a  year,  he  told  a  friend  that  "it's  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  for  10  years  I  was  one 
of  the  10  or  20  best  card  players  in  the  world." 

On  graduation  he  turned  down  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  for  a  Job  as  an  advertising  copy- 
writer. This  horrified  his  mother,  who  v\TOte 
her  son.  "if  you  won't  go  Into  a  respectable 
profession,  cant  yoxi  at  least  be  a  lawyer?" 

In  advertising,  he  rose  to  become  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  Albert  Lasker's  Lord 
&  Thomas  agency  In  Chicago.  He  was  earn- 
ing $25,000  a  year  when  he  left  in  1929  to 
loin  Chester  Bowles  in  forming  Benton  & 
Bowles  with  a  capital  of  $18,000.  This  agency. 
New  York-based,  attained  annual  grcss  bill- 
ings of  $18-mllllon  by  1935,  of  which  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's share  was  $250,000 — a  huge  sum  In  the 
Depression. 

M.\OE    USE    OF    RADIO 

Pioneering  In  market  research  and  the 
woe  of  radio  as  an  advertising  medium.  Mr. 
Benton  was  In  part  responsible  for  the  Max- 
well House  'Showboat,"  the  Palmolive 
"Beauty  Box, "  "Gang  Busters "  and  Fred  Al- 
len's "Town  Hall  Tonight."  He  has  been  cred- 
ited with  introducing  the  studio  audience 
and  signs  to  direct  it  to  laugh  or  applaud,  as 
well  as  commercials  with  soxxnd  effects. 

"Up  to  then,  you'd  always  had  a  commer- 
cial announcement,  somebody  stopping  the 
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show  and  talkhig,  as  thoug;  i 
Ing  from  a  magazine."  Mr. 
"I  staged  commercials,  you 
spoons,  people  clinking  cups 
thing   acted   out.   It   was  r 
was  like  the  first  girl  standin  ; 
the  back  of  a  horse." 

It  was  Mr.  Benton, 
cal  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  coinlc 
In  1929,  who  initiated  its 
national  network  by 
the   show's   characters. 
Gosden  and  the  late  Charlel 
hold  words. 

Mr.  Benton  had  determln^ 
tislng  when  he  was  36,  and 
having  by  that  time  made  $1 
immediately,  however, 
his  Yale  classmate  and 
versity  of  Chicago,  persuade< 
a  vice  president  of  the  schofcl 
post  from  1937  to  1945  and 
versity  pioneer  In  educationa 
catlonal  movies.  His  radio 
versity  of  Chicago  Round  Ta»le 
awards  as  an  adult  edxicatio:  i 

With  characteristic  self- 
appeared   on  the   show, 
common   man,   censorship 
relations  and  other  topics 
able  to  brief  himself  with 
oughness. 

"COOKING    UP    THfNGS" 

At  Chicago,  Mr.  Benton 
vertlsing  a  university.  "Bil 
engineering  concern  would  . 
development,"  Mr.  Hutchins 
ed  on  cooking  up  things,  all 
ures,  some  of  them  successfi  1 
abortions." 

One  of  his  greatest 
be  the  Encyclopaedia 
been   bought  from  its  British 
World  War  I  by  Sears,  ] 
the  mail-order  house  wanted 
publication  and  offered  it 
Mr.  Benton  put  up  $100,000 
tal  for  the  acquisition  and 
beneficiary  interest  In  the  ^ 

The  salesmanship  meth(^  \ 
ton  employed  over  the  years  t. 
cyclopedia  and  Its  associated 
chiefly  classroom  films,  a  yei 
encyclopedia,   an   atlas  and 
have  been  much  criticized  as 
there  has  been  little  questloi  i 
duced  results.  Nevertheless, 
of  a  number  of  experts,  t: 
quality  of  the  Britannlca  wa 
under   Mr.    Benton's   mana) 
least  one  editor  resigned  In 
volumes'  contents 
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Mr.  Benton  not  only 
nica,  but  also  expanded  its 
by  publishing  the  54-volumt 
of  the  Western  World"  series 
ion   10-volume  set  called 
Great  Books."  In  1964  the 
pany  acquired  the  G.  &  C.  Metrlam 
which  publishes  Webster's 

Administering   his  publishing 
Benton  was  accustomed  to 
a  year  to  ginger  up  his  ui*erlings 
dictating  up  to  8,000  words  a 
suggestions  for  his  aides  to 
ents  of  these  memos  were 
times  numbed)   by  their  aufhor 
and  circumlocutions. 

In  1971,  In  a  Joint  venture 
Broadcasting  System,  Mr. 
llshlng  an  hiternational  e 
anese. 

He  edged  Into  public 

adviser  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefel^r 
nator  of  Inter-American      _ 
and  an  interest  in  economics 
the  Committee  for  Economic 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
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broadcasts  and  was  active  in 

ment  of  UNESCSO,  the  United 

cational,  Scientific  and  Culttral 

tion.  During  the  Johnson  Adi^lnistration 
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Organiza- 

he 

of   the 

the  rank  of 


mi  mber 


Dcmo(  ratic 


APPOINTED    BY    BOW  .ES 


Mr.  Benton  became  a  Senat  )r  by  courtesy 
of  his  old  business  partner,  C  tiester  Bowles, 
who  was  Governor  of  Connecti<  ut  in  1949.  Mr! 
Bowles  appointed  him  to  fill  i  vacancy,  and 
then  he  won  an  election  in  19  iO  for  the  rest 
of  the  term.  His  Senate  record  included  a 
plea  for  a  Fair  Employment  I  ractices  Com- 
mission and  a  fight  against  :HcCarran  Im- 
migration Act  as  restrictive  oi  the  people  of 


He  voted  for 


eastern  and  southern  Europe, „  ,.„. 

the  legislation,  however,  when  his  appeals 
against  it  proved  futUe. 

Out  of  office  after  1952,  he 
with  the  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  campaigned  for  Mr 
Stevenson  in  1956  and  suppor;€d  him  again 
in  1960.  The  two  were  warm  fr  lends,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  a  frequent  gue  it  at  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's home  in  Southport,  Conn 

From  his  student  days,  wher  he  was  editor 
of  The  Yale  Record,  Mr.  Benlon  was  inter- 
ested in  art  and  in  his  friend  Ifleginald  Marsh 
in  particular.  By  1954,  when  ^^^.  Marsh  died, 
Mr.  Benton  had  collected  hiiidreds  of  his 
paintings,  which  centered  on  he  vulgarities 
and  vagaries  of  American  lif( .  Marsh,  who 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  1 1  major  artist, 
forms  the  richest  part  of  Mr.  Benton's  col- 
lection, which  also  includes  irorks  of  Ivan 
Albright,  Jack  Levine,  Bellow: ,  Hassam  and 
Kuniyoehl. 

In  1972  the  University  o:  Connecticut 
named  the  William  Benton  H  useum  of  Art 


lOy  1973 


plat- 
Con  ven- 


that  year  he 


in  Mr.  Benton's  honor.  Later  „^„„  ,^»  „^ 
gave  his  collection  of  Albrijht's  medical 
sketches  to  the  University  of  CI  ticago  Medical 
School.  In  the  same  year  h>  was  named 
Chubb  Fellow  at  Yale. 

Mr.  Benton  married  Helen  Hemingway,  a 
Connectlctit  schoolteacher,  in  :  928.  Also  sur- 
vivhig  are  two  sons,  Charles  and  John;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Boley  ai  d  Louise,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 


[From  the  Washington  Post, 
W.  B.  Benton,  Ex-Senator, 
Dies 


;iar.  19,  1973] 

B  7SINESSMAN, 


Sei  late, 
N«w 


(By  Martin  WeU) 

William  B.  Benton,  72,  the 

Usher  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

made  a  fortune  in  advertisin; 
man  and  also  served  in  the 
terday  at  his  apartment  in 
Waldorf  Towers. 

A  dynamic,  driving  man  of 
and  an  innovative  flair,  he  th:. 
five  hours  of  sleep  while  movir  g 
tislng  to  successive  careers  in 
tics,  publishing  and  public  £ 

In  addition  to  his  1949-53 
as  a  Connecticut  Democrat,  h« 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ambassador  to  UNESCO  ( 
U.S.   delegate   to   many 
ferences. 

In  the  field  of  edtication.  . 
1937  to  1945  as  vice  president 
slty  of  Chicago. 

A  legendary  figure  in  the 
tislng,   Mr.   Benton   founded 
Bowles  agency  with  Chester  _ 
the  modern  radio  commercial 
fortune. 

With  money  earned  from   ..^, 
advertising   agency,    he   bougl;  t 
Corp.  in  1938  when  it  was 
pres-sed.  and  lifted  it  to  prosperfty 

A  story  Mr.  Benton  told  of 
at  Muzak  would  appear  to  be 
his   approach   to   many   problems 
aress. 


.  :  ongtlme  pub- 
B  itannica  who 
as  a  young 
.  died  yes- 
York  City's 


h« 
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I  road  Interests 

thrived  on  tova  or 

from  adver- 

e^ucation,  poli- 

sei  vice. 

Senate  service 

had  been  au 

(t945-47),  U.S. 

1963- B8),  and  chLef 

inter  latlonal   con- 


served from 
the  Unlver- 


f  eld 


of  adver- 

Benton   & 

molded 

aiid  made  a 


1  he 
B  3wles, 


t^e  sale  of  his 
the  Muzak 
ecokiomically  de- 
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lis  early  days 

Illustrative  of 

in  Diany 
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When  he  bought  Muzak,  it  was  heard 
only  in  hotels  and  restaurants  in  New  York. 
It  was  thought  of  only  as  a  substitute  for 
live  music,  and  that  was  the  point  of  view 
of  Its  staff  of  five  salesmen. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Benton  bought  the  com- 
pany, they  told  him  that  they  had  already 
won  80  per  cent  of  the  available  business  In 
New  York. 

"Why  don't  you  put  it  in  barber  tht.ps 
and  doctors'  offices?"  asked  Mr.  Benton. 
"You  can't,"  they  answered. 
Mr.  Benton  asked  whether  all  five  tiioii^ht 
that  way. 
Only  one,  the  newest,  said  no. 
"WeU."  said  Mr.  Benton,  "the  other  four 
of  you   guys   had   better    quit  .  .  .  und   I'll 
make  this  young  man  the  sales  manager. 
We'll  take  Muzak  into  new  areas." 

The  company  expanded  and  prospered  and 
Mr.  Benton  sold  it  in  1957  for  $4,350,000. 

William  Burnett  Benton,  who  would  have 
been  73  on  April  1,  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
where  his  father  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

When  he  was  13  his  father  died  and  his 
school-teacher  mother  took  him  to  Montana 
to  stake  a  claim  on  one  of  the  last  tracts 
of  public  land  available  for  homesteadlng. 

Four  years  of  clearing  rocks  from  the  arid 
soil  of  the.  family  claim  and  summer  work  in 
later  years  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range  in  Min- 
nesota are  credited  with  helping  develop  the 
stamina  for  the  14-liour  workdays  to  come. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  in  1921  with 
an  excellent  academic  record,  Mr.  Benton 
turned  a  Rhodes  scholarship  down,  and  be- 
gan his  btisiness  career  selling  cash  registers 
from  the  back  of  a  truck. 

The  next  year,  he  began  work  as  an  ad- 
vertising copywriter.  Named  assistant  man- 
ager of  Chicago's  Lord  and  Thomas  agency  in 
1927,  he  was  earning  $25,000  a  year  In  1929. 
While  walking  home  from  the  office  one 
muggy  May  night.  Mr.  Benton  heard  the 
same  sound  coming  from  dozens  of  open 
apartment  windows.  It  was  the  Amos  and 
Andy  show. 

Aware  that  Pepsodent  toothpaste,  one  of 
Lord  and  Tliomas"  clients,  was  having  a  bad 
year,  Mr,  Benton  decided  on  a  remedy.  Lord 
and  Thomas  bought  "Amos  and  Andy"  for 
Pepsodent  to  sponsor. 
It  worked.  Amos  and  Andy  became  a 
.  growing  national  sensation,  and  Pepsodeui 
sales  boomed. 

On  July  15,  1929,  Mr.  Benton  left  Chicago 
to  set  up  his  own  firm.  Although  the  stock 
market  crashed  and  the  depression  began 
Benton  &  Bowles  put  Its  clients  on  radio, 
won  a  reputation  for  creativity,  and  went  on 
to  flour isli. 

On  one  of  tlie  most  successful  programs 
the  firm  produced,  the  "Maxwell  House 
Sliowboat,"  Mr.  Benton  began  the  conver- 
sion of  the  commercial  from  an  unadorned 
announcement  into  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance. 

On  the  program,  the  sliowboafs  captain 
drank  the  sponsor's  coffee  and  smacked  his 
lips.  Listeners  heard  the  coffee  cups  clink- 
liig  and  the  coffee  gurgling  as  it  was  poxired. 
To  what  Mr,  Benlon  once  called  his  "eter- 
nal regret."  actors  and  action  had  entered 
commercials. 

In  1936,  while  earning  nearly  $500,000  a 
year.  Mr.  Benton  sold  out,  later  explaining 
that  "after  35  its  too  late  to  get  a  running 
start  in  something  new.  At  35  a  man  Is  still 
able  to  tackle  anything." 

In  1943,  while  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cngo,  he  bought  the  Britannlca,  arranging 
for  royalties  to  go  to  the  university. 

As  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  public 
affairs  beginning  in  1945.  he  began  using 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  which  had  be- 
g'.tn  in  wartime,  to  tell  the  story  of  America 
to  the  postwar  world. 

Appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1949  by  Chester 
Bowles,  then  Connecticut's  governor,  to  fill 
the  seat  of  a  Republican  who  had  resigned, 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  fair  employment  and 
against  discrimination. 


One  of  the  first  senators  to  challenge  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  he  called  on  Aug.  6, 
1951,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  controversial 
Wisconsin  Republican,  accusing  him  of 
weaving  a  "pattern  of  fraud  and  deceit." 

Although  Mr.  Benton  won  a  1950  special 
election  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term,  he  was  defeated  in  a  1952  race  for  the 
full  term.  In  part,  it  was  believed  because  of 
his  opposition  to  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Benton's  survivors  include  his  wife, 
Helen,  four  children  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. 


(Fioni  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  19.  1973) 

William  Benton.  Ex-Senator,  Encyclopedia 

Publisher,  Dies 

New,'  York. — Former  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton of  Connecticut,  publisher  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannlca  and  onetime  assistant  sec- 
retary of  State,  died  yesterday  in  his  sleep 
in  his  apartment  at  the  Waldorf  Towers 
Hotel. 

He  was  72,  and  lived  lii  Southport,  Conn. 

Mr.  Benton  had  been  released  from  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  on  Feb.  26  after  recovering  from 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Benton  was,  successively,  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  a  university  vice  president,  a 
public  servant  and  a  senator  and  the  head 
of  a  vast  publishing  empire. 

In  all  tlie.?e  careers,  e.xcept  politics,  he 
wielded  the  Midas  touch. 

MUZAK  A  sideline 

One  example  cf  his  business  acumen  was 
tiie  Muzak  Corp..  which  he  acquired  almost 
incidentally  in  1933-40,  when  he  was  still 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  After  ex- 
panding the  operation  and  taking  several 
million  out  In  dividends,  he  sold  It  in  1957 
for  $4,350,000. 

But  despite  his  undoubted  feel  for  the 
marketplace,  Mr.  Benton  preferred  to  regard 
himself  (and  to  be  regarded)  as  a  serious 
and  dedicated  educator  and  statesman. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  company  that 
published  and  sold  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nlca, from  which  he  and  his  family  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  much  of  it  given  to 
the  Benton  Foundation.  At  the  same  time, 
tlie  company  enriched  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  contractual  beneficiary  at  Mr,  Ben- 
tons  initiative,  by  more  than  §25  niilHon 
in  25  years. 

Mr.  Benton  had  arranged  to  acquire  the 
encyclopedia  as  a  gift  to  the  university,  but 
pt'cer  some  other  officers  resisted,  he  used 
his  own  money  to  acquire  it.  and  arranged 
lor  the  university  to  receive  royalties. 
challenced  m'carthy 
In  politics,  Mr.  Benton  was  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat whose  record  In  tlie  Senate  was  high- 
lighted by  opposition  tj  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy,  the  Wisconsin  Republican  and 
aiiii-Conimunlst  crusader. 

In  1951.  when  McCarthy  was  at  the  apogee 
of  his  influence,  Mr.  Benton  Introduced  a 
resolution  that,  in  effect,  denounced  his  col- 
league as  a  li.tr  and  a  thief  unworthy  to  sit 
in  the  Senate.  Hearings  on  this  resolution 
led  ultimately  to  McCarthy's  censure  In  1954. 
bvit  by  that  tUne  Mr.  Benton  was  out  of  the 
Senate,  having  been  defeated  in  1952.  Mc- 
Carthy's enmity  was  generally  credited  with 
helping  In  the  defeat. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1949  by 
Chester  Bowles,  then  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term.  He  and 
Bowles  had  years  earlier  founded  an  adver- 
tising agency  that  became  the  sixth  largest 
in  the  world.  He  won  election  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate  term  in  1050  but  was 
deiented  two  years  later. 

A    HOMKSTE.SD.   THKN    VALE 

He  tried  several  times  thereafter  for  office, 
but.  as  one  biographer  put  It.  he  was  "never 
really  one  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Benton,  it  was 
said,  "simply  does  not  react."  and  could 
rarely  bring  himself  to  utter  a  flattery.  Less 
kindly  observers  said  be  did  not  listen  to  the 


notions  of  others  and  was  inclined,  moreover, 
to  be  vainglorious. 

Mr.  Benton  was  born  April  1,  1900,  In  Min- 
neapolis, the  son  of  a  Congregationallst 
clergyman  and  college  professor  and  a  county 
school  superintendent.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  13,  and  his  mother  took  the  family  to 
Montana  to  clear  ground  for  a  homestead. 

He  entered  Yale  University  on  his  second 
attempt,  and  graduated  in  1921.  He  worked 
his  way  as  a  high-stakes  auction  bridge 
player.  While  denying  reports  that  he  cleared 
$25,000  a  year,  he  told  a  friend  that  "it's  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  for  10  years  I  was  one 
of  tlie  10  or  20  best  card  players  in  the  world." 

On  graduation  he  turned  down  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  to  take  a  Job  as  an  advertising 
copywriter. 

He  rose  to  become  assistant  geiieral  man- 
ager of  Albert  Lasker's  Lord  &  Thomas  agency 
in  Chicago  and  was  earning  $25,000  a  year 
when  he  left  in  1929  to  join  Bowles  in  form- 
hig  Benton  &  Bowles  with  a  capital  of  $18,000. 

That  agency,  New  York  based,  attained  an- 
nual gross  billings  of  $18  million  by  1935,  oI 
whlcli  Benton's  share  was  $250,000 — a  huge 
sum  in  the  Depression. 

A    PIONEER    IN    radio 

Pioneering  in  market  research  and  the  use 
of  radio  as  an  advertising  medium.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  in  part  responsible  for  the  Maxwell 
House  "Showboat."  the  Palmolive  "Beauty 
Box,"  "Gang  Busters"  and  Fred  Allen's 
"Town  Hall  Tonight."  He  has  been  credited 
wltli  Introducing  the  studio  audience  and 
signs  to  direct  it  to  laugh  or  applaud  as  well 
as  commercials  with  sound  effects. 

It  was  Mr.  Benton,  impresed  with  the  local 
"Amos  'N'  Andy"  radio  show  in  Chicago  in 
1929.  who  initiated  its  sponsorship  on  a  na- 
tional network  by  Pepsodent.  The  show's 
characters,  played  by  Freeman  Gosden  and 
the  late  Charles  Correll,  became  household 
words. 

Mr.  Benton  had  determined  to  quit  adver- 
tising when  he  was  35,  and  in  1935  be  did. 
having  by  that  time  made  $1  million.  Almost 
immediately,  however,  Robert  Hutchins,  his 
Yale  classmate,  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cliicago,  persuaded  him  to  become 
a  vice  president  of  the  school.  He  held  that 
post  from  1937  to  1945,  and  helped  the  uni- 
versity pioneer  in  educational  radio  and  edu- 
caiioiip.l  movies.  His  radio  program.  "The 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table. "  won 
seve:i,i  awsrd-  as  an  adult  education  show. 

ST.^TE    DIPARTMENT    SERVICE 

^5^.  Benton  was  appointed  an  a&sistant  sec- 
retary of  State  for  public  affairs  In  1945. 
Although  he  .served  only  two  years,  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  major  developments 
including  the  founding  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

He  was  also  In'-olved  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cation. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, and  he  served  as  the  first  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  UNESCO,  from  1961   to   1964. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Benton  and  Paul  Hoffman, 
who  was  later  to  head  the  Marshall  Plan, 
formed  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment which  helped  rebuild  Europe.  It  still 
exists  as  a  lorei^jn  development  commission. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Hemingway;  four  children,  Helen  Bo- 
ley of  Winnetka.  111.:  Louise  and  John  Ben- 
ton of  Chic.Tgo:  and  Charles  Benton  of  Evans- 
ton.  Ill  .  and  eight  grandchildren.  A  niem- 
•orial  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  at 
Trinity  Parish  Episcopal  i.iurcii.  SouU.pori. 
Conn. 


I  From   l;ie   Walerburv  Republican.  M^v.   19, 
19731 

Former  Sen.\tor  Benton  Siccf-Mrs  ix  Nlw 
York 
New  Yohk. — William  Benton,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca 
and  a  former  U.S.  senator  and  advertising 
executive,  died  Sunday  nt  his  Waldorf  Towers 
apartment.  He  wovild  iiave  been  73  on  April  I. 
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Benton,  who  enjoyed  success  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  bad  been  re- 
c\iper»tlng  after  being  hospitalized  for  five 
weeks  with  pneumonia.  He  also  bad  homes  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Southport.  Conn.. 

Benton  was  a  cofounder  of  the  Benton  and 
Bowles  advertising  agency  and  its  success 
made  him  a  millionaire.  He  served  as  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  under  President 
narry  S.  Truman  and  organized  the  first 
;najor  American  program  for  peacetime  in- 
rernatlonal  education  and  information. 

During  World  War  11  he  helped  form  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  that 
was  instrumental  In  the  economic  recon- 
.structlon  of  Europe  following  the  war. 

His  Senate  term  was  1949-53. 

Benton  wns  born  in  Mlnneapoli^5,  Minn..  In 
1900.  As  a  teen-ager  he  went  with  hi.s 
widowed  mother  to  homestead  in  Montana. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1921. 

With  Yale  classmate  Chester  Bowles,  he 
founded  the  Benton  and  Bowles  agency  in 
1926.  Despite  the  depression,  it  had  grown 
into  the  sixth  largest  agency  In  the  world 
when  he  sold  his  interest  In  1935. 

He  next  turned  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago where  another  Yale  clas&male,  Robert 
M.  Hutchins.  was  president.  Benton  became 
a  vice  president  and  while  there  arranged 
to  acquire  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaniiica  as 
a  gift  to  the  school. 

Because  the  project  was  resisted  by  some 
other  officers,  Benton  used  his  own  money 
to  bcqulre  the  encyclopaedia  and  arranged 
for  the  university  to  receive  the  royalties  on 
all  sales.  The  school  has  received  about  $45 
million  since  1943. 

In  1942,  Benton  and  Paul  HofTman,  who 
was  later  to  head  the  Marshall  Plan,  formed 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
which  helped  rebuild  Europe.  It  still  exists  as 
a  foreign  development  commission. 

Benton  was  appointed  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  public  eiTairs  In  1945.  Al- 
though he  only  served  two  years,  he  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  major  developments 
including  the  foimdlng  of  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  was  also  involved  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cation, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

He  served  as  the  first  U.S.  ambassodor  to 
UNESCO  from  1961  to  1964. 

Benton  had  returned  to  private  life  In  1947 
but  was  back  in  public  service  in  1949  when 
Bowles,  then  governor  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
pointed him  to  iill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Sen.  Raymond  Baldwin  who  resigned. 

His  appointive  status  ended  a  year  later 
but  he  won  a  statewide  election  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  becoming  only  the 
second  Democrat  since  the  Civil  War  to  be 
elected  from  the  ><tate  in  a  nonpresidential 
year.  He  was  defeated  in  the  1952  election. 

In  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  his  Senate 
career.  Benton  called  on  Aug.  16, 1951,  for  the 
expulsion  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  R-Wis., 
charging  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  "pat- 
tern of  fraud  and  deceit"  in  his  red-hunting. 

After  leaving  the  Senate,  Benton  devoted 
himself  to  his  educational  and  public  in- 
terests. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Hemingway;  four  children,  Helen 
Boley  of  Wlnneika,  111.;  Louise  and  Jolin  Ben- 
ton of  Chicago;  and  Charles  Benton  of 
Evanston,  lU.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 
Funeral  arrangements   were   pending. 

I  From  the  Hartford  Times,  Mar.  19,  1973] 
Eento^j  Is  Remf.mbfred  as  a  Man  of  Courage 

Political  veterans  In  Connecticut  recalled 
today  how  the  late  William  Benton,  a  fresh- 
man senator  and  newcomer  to  big  league 
politics,  stood  up  to  the  free-swinging  terror 
of  his  time,  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  Benton's  call  for  McCarthy  to  resign 
at  the  height  of  his  alleged  search  for  Com- 
muni&i  iu^tratoTti  in  the  United  Staus  that 
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[Prom  the  Bridgeport  'felegram, 
Mar.  19,  1973) 
William  Benton  Dies  at 
Senator 

■William  Benton  of  Southpott 
the  board  of  the  Encyclopa*  dli 
and  a  former  U.S.  senator 
executive,  died  Stinday  at  bh 
ers  apartment  In  New  York 
have  been  73  on  April  1 . 
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cago  where  another  Yale  classmate,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  was  president.  Benton  became  a 
vice  president  and  while  there  arranged  to 
acquire  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  a 
gift  to  the  school. 

Because  the  project  was  resisted  by  some 
other  officers,  Benton  used  his  own  money  to 
acquire  the  encyclopaedia  and  arranged  for 
the  xiniversity  to  receive  the  royalties  on  all 
sales.  The  school  has  received  about  $45  mil- 
lion since  1943. 

In  1942,  Benton  and  Paul  Hoffman,  who 
was  later  to  head  the  Marshall  Plan,  formed 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
which  helped  rebuild  Etirope.  It  still  exists 
as  a  foreign  development  commi fusion. 

Benton  was  appointed  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  State  for  public  affairs  in  1945.  Al- 
though he  only  served  two  years,  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  major  developments 
including  the  founding  of  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  was  also  Involved  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cation, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

ENVOT    TO    UNESCO 

He  served  as  the  first  U.S.  ambassador  to 
UNESCO  from  1961  to  1964. 

Benton  had  returned  to  private  life  in  1947 
but  was  back  in  public  service  hi  1949  when 
Bowles,  then  governor  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Sen.  Raymond  Baldwin  who  resigned  to  go 
on  the  State  Supreme  Cotirt  bench. 

His  appointive  status  ended  a  year  later 
but  he  won  a  statewide  election  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  becoming  only  the  sec- 
ond Democrat  since  the  Civil  War  to  be  elect- 
ed from  the  state  in  a  nonpresidential  year. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  1952  election  by 
William  A.  Ptirtell. 

As  a  United  States  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Benton  served  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency committee,  the  Rules  committee,  the 
Select  committee  on  Small  Business;  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. 

His  first  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
came  in  1950  when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Pair  Employment  Practices  commission.  His 
belief  in  equal  opportunity  was  highlighteU 
by  his  opposition  to  tlie  McCarran  act  which 
he  argued,  discriminated  against  tiie  people 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 

SOUGHT    M'CARTHV    OUSTER 

In  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  his  Senate 
career,  Benton  called  on  Aug.  16,  1951,  for 
the  expulsion  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy, 
R-Wis..  charging  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  "pattern  of  fraud  and  deceit"  in  his  red- 
hunting.  McCarthy  was  censured  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1954. 

After  leaving  the  Senate.  Benton  devoted 
himself  to  his  educational  and  public  in- 
terests. 

The  atithor  of  three  books,  Mr.  Benton  also 
contributed  several  hundred  articles  to  ma- 
jor magazines. 

One  of  his  books,  "The  Voice  of  Latin 
America",  was  a  report  on  his  travels  lu 
South  America  with  Adlal  Stevenson,  a  close 
friend,  and  displayed  Benton's  lifelong  con- 
cern with  education. 

In  addition,  Benton  served  on  the  Plat- 
form committee  of  the  1952,  1956  and  1964 
Democratic  national  conventions. 

A  trustee  of  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  American  Shake- 
speare Festival  theater;  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum;  and  the  Noah  Webster  House 
Foundation.  He  also  was  a  llfethne  trtistee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  trustee 
of  Brandeis  and  Hampton  universities  and  a 
former  trustee  of  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut where  the  university'.'?  are  museum  was 
renamed  for  him  last  year.  He  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Notre  Dame,  Dartmouth. 
Brandeis,  and  Knox  and  Carleton  colleges. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Hemingway:  four  children.  Helen  Bo- 
ley of  Winnetka,  111.:  Louise  and  John  Ben- 


ton of  Chicago;  and  Charles  Benton  of  Evruij 
ton.  111.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 


BOYS  COMPLAINT  OF  4-CENT 
BOOST  WILL  COST  PAINTMAKER 
$317,879 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  had  a  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  the  individual  citizen  when 
he  is  willing  to  act.  I  have  reference  to 
the  action  of  young  John  Malachowsky 
of  West  Babylon,  N.Y.,  a  12-year-old 
boy  who  felt  that  he  had  been  over- 
charged when  he  bought  a  quarter- 
ounce  bottle  of  enamel  paint  for  which 
he  was  charged  19  cents.  He  complained 
that  this  was  4  cents  higher  than  that 
allowed  under  phase  II  controls.  He 
could  get  no  redress  from  the  merchant 
nor  from  the  company  whereupon  he 
carried  his  complaint  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Suit  was  filed  and  was  finally 
settled  by  the  company  paying  $317,879. 
This  is  well  told  in  a  recent  Associated 
Press  article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boy's  Complaint  of  4-Cent  Boo.st  Will  Cost 
Paintmaker  $317,879 

W.ASHINGTON. — A  12-year-old  boy's  com- 
plaint that  the  price  of  model-airplane  paint 
rose  four  cents  a  bottle  is  going  to  cost  the 
manufacturer  nearly  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars. 

A  settlement  between  the  government  and 
the  paint  company.  Tester  Corp.  of  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  was  reached  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Chicago,  and  details  of  It  were  learned  here 
Monday. 

Testor  denied  any  violation  of  the  govern- 
ment's price  controls  but  said  in  order  to 
avoid  the  time  and  expense  of  court  action 
It  wotild  "compromise  and  settle  the  pending 
controversy." 

The  settlement  provides  for  Testor  to  lower 
tlie  prices  of  Pla  Enamel  and  Spray  Pal 
Enamel  for  a  long  enough  period  to  give  its 
customers  a  total  price  reduction  equal  to 
the  $312,879.55  overcharge  alleged  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

The  company  also  agreed  to  pay  a  $5,000 
fine  for  the  alleged  violations  of  the  govern- 
ment price  controls,  although  it  said  it  did 
not  concede  any  violation. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  suit  last  Nov. 
28  against  Testor  and  its  parent  corporation, 
Jupiter  Industries  Inc.  of  Chicago,  after  John 
Malachowsky  of  West  Babylon,  N.Y.,  com- 
plained that  an  Increase  from  15  cents  to 
19  cents  for  a  quarter-ounce  bottle  of  enamel 
paint  violated  President  Nixon's  Plinse  2 
controls. 

"This  is  only  four  cents."  Malachowsky 
wrote  the  Price  Commission  last  April,  "but 
being  only  12^4  years  old.  this  Is  a  big  strain 
on  my  allowance." 

The  Justice  Department  charged  that 
Testor  revenues  totaled  $312,879.55  more  than 
the  firm  would  have  received  If  it  had  com- 
piled with  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 


INCREASING  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasing food  prices  are  a  matter  of  jus- 
tifiable concern  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. However,  the  story  behind  these 
increases  is  not  a  simple  one. 

An  aspect  of  this  problem  that  has  not 
received  nearly  eiiough  publicity  is  the 
increasing  concentration  of  control  in 
the  agricultural  indastry. 

I  strongly  feel  that  increased  concen- 


tration and  increased  food  prices  Is  not 
merely  coincidental.  Further,  I  greatly 
fear  that  if  this  concentration  is  allowed 
to  continue,  prices  can  easily  skyrocket 
out  of  control  when  only  a  very  few  com- 
panies are  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  joined  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  others  in  coauthoring 
tlie  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  would  stop  the  corporate  in- 
vasion ol  agriculture.  Oligoiwlist  control 
of  the  Nation's  food  supply  is  a  very  real 
possibility — a  possibility  wltich  would 
subordinate  the  price  of  food  to  conglom- 
erate profitmaking  e.xpediency. 

Tliis  is  a  danger  to  which  the  public 
must  be  alerted. 

For  tliat  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  recent 
article  from  The  Nation  by  James  Rowen 
entitled  "Monopoly  Steak :  The  Big  Beef 
Merger."  Tliis  article  point  out  the  dan- 
gers and  implications  of  merger  in  the 
beef  industi-y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Monopoly  Steak  :  The  Bic.  Beef  Merger 

(By  James  Rowen) 
The  current  economic  fact  of  life  most 
widely  known  to  the  American  consumer  is 
the  high  and  rising  cost  of  beef.  Now  two  of 
the  nation's  five  largest  beef-packing  and 
processing  companies,  and  John  Connally's 
Houston  law  firm,  are  working  out  the  details 
for  a  merger  that  could  easily  rocket  beef 
prices  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  companies  talking  merger 
are  Iowa  Beef  Processors  (IBP)  of  Dakota 
City.  Neb.,  and  Missouri  Beef  Packers  (MBP) 
of  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  and  rumors  of  their  plan 
have  produced  an  unusual  coalition  iu  op- 
position, as  labor,  management  and  consumer 
groups  all  perceive  the  merger  as  a  threat. 
Early  last  December,  tlie  two  corporations 
ari:ounced  that  they  were  discussing  the 
possibility,  with  Iowa  Beef  absorbing  Mis- 
souri for  S27  million  of  IBP  stock.  IBP  is  the 
nation's  largest  cattle  slaughterer  and  beef 
processor:  Missouri  is  number  five.  Both 
companies  persist  in  saying  that  the  merger 
Is  still  In  the  "talking  stage,"  but  several 
published  reports  Indicate  that  a  formal  an- 
nouncement Is  Imminent.  Currier  J.  Holman, 
IBP's  co-chairman,  told  tlie  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  National  Cattleman's  Asso- 
ciation on  January  26.  that  the  "proposed 
merger"  would  be  "in  the  national  interest,'' 
adding  that,  since  the  current  antitrust 
strictures  are  "anachronistic,"  theyll  just 
have  to  give  way. 

The  creation  of  a  new  company  having 
the  combined  resources  of  IBP  and  MBP 
would  be  the  most  dramatic  example  yet  of 
the  rapid  concentration  of  control  in  the 
American  beef  Industry,  which  I  discussed 
in  The  Nation  of  June  5.  1972.  IBP,  only 
twelve  years  old,  has  e.vpandcd  so  quickly 
that  It  now  produces  fully  12.5  per  cent  ot 
the  federally  inspected  cattle  slaughter,  in  an 
Industry  comprised  of  thosuauds  of  corporate 
units.  IBP  slaughters  50  per  cent  more  beef 
than  does  Swift  and  nearly  iv.ice  as  much  as 
the  other  old  giant.  Armour.  Missouri  Beef 
handles  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  national 
slaughter,  so  the  new  company  would  control 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  natloi.al  imrket. 
and  up  to  32  per  cent  ot  liic  market  In  a 
seven-Slate  territory  (Nc'uraska.  Iowa.  Mln- 
i.escia,  Kansas.  Missouri.  Tc.\as  and  Idahc,  i 
In  the  packing  busir.e.'=s.  thin  profit  ini.r- 
t;in.<;.  often  1  per  cent  or  le-s.  nre  cc.innu>i 
A  Euctuation  of  only  )••  a  poiuid  on  a  d-i> ' 
slaughter  of  several  hundred  l.lOO-poui:ci 
steers  can  mean  profit  or  rtiiiiot-b  los«  for  ;• 
packer.  The  projected  comp.my  could  e.'i^ily 
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•win  a  reverse  price  war,  driving  smaller 
packers  out  of  business  by  cSering  ranchers 
!  nd  cattle  feeders  a  slightly  higher  price  for 
I  heir  animals.  The  new  giant  could  then  pass 
■he  higher-priced  beef  on  to  the  retailer, 
nd.  ultimately  to  the  already  squeezed 
•.ousumer. 

lu  addition,  the  merger  v.ould  make  the 

;  e\v  company  a  dominant  factor  in  tlie  fast 

;.  rowiug  Texad  panhandle  cattle  market.  IBP 

■  iv.-ns  a  13  per  cent  Interest  in  Prochemco. 

-■nc.   of   Amarillo,   one   of   the   nation's   five 

:  irgest  cattle  feeding  businesses,  and  Mls- 

i>url  Beef  owns  two  packing  plants  in  the 

!  anhandle  area.  The   new  company  would 

.  .ive  ftr.st  call  on  Prochemco's  cattle  and  two 

'.aujililerliouses   to  process  them.  If   cattle 

rrices  in  the  open  maikets  were  high,  IBP- 

!BP  could  buy  from  Prochemco.  thus  exert- 

'!g  a  lever  on  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof 

hat  no  other  company  could  manipulate. 

The  merged  company  would  be  especi.illy 
powerful  in  a  relatively  new  phase  of  meat 
,  reduction — -boxed  beef."  More  and  mor« 
:ieef  is  being  shipped  to  retailers  from  the 
r  iicking  plant  already  cut  into  'sub-primar' 
-ections— loin,  brisket,  rib.  etc.  Boxed  beef 
s  rapidly  supplanting  the  one-piece  carcass 
.:nd  Iowa  now  holds  40  per  cent  of  that  trade, 
boxing  more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  Armour,  the  nearest  competitor, 
ilie  merger  would  push  lowas  share  to  50 
per  cent,  giving  the  new  company  almost 
dictatorial  control. 

The  first  formally  to  oppose  the  merger 
was  American  Beef  Packers,  Inc.  of  Omaha. 
SmaUer  than  either  IBP  or  MBP,  American 
sees  Its  own  entrance  into  the  boxed-beef 
market,  and  planned  e.\panslon  into  the 
Texas  panhandle  area,  threatened  by  the 
merger.  On  January  23.  it  filed  suit  In  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  seeking 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  merger,  citing 
ulleged  anti-competitive  effects  and  the 
threat  of  "monopoly"  In  certain  areas  of  the 
roimtry.  At  least  four  other  meat  packers 
I>ave  notified  the  antitrust  division  of  the 
Justice  Department  that  they  oppose  the 
Jiierger. 

And  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO,  which  seldom 
.sees  a  reason  to  Join  with  management  In  a 
legal  action.  Joined  the  smaller  packers  in 
notifying  the  Justice  Department  of  its 
strong  opposition  to  the  merger.  The  Meat 
Cutters  union,  which  has  struck  both  Iowa 
.-.nd  Missouri  In  recent  years  over  boxed  beef 
I  if  carried  to  the  point  of  consumer  cuts,  it 
•■ould  eliminate  meat  cutting  at  supermar- 
kets) ,  protested  to  the  government  that  the 
merger  would  be  "merely  a  concentration  of 
naked  power  for  private  profit  and  aggran- 
fllzement  affect  [Ingl  the  worker,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  alike."  Consumers 
Union  has  also  made  its  opposition  known  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  admitted 
ihat  it  Is  in  touch  with  the  two  companies, 
but  has  denied  published  stories  that  It  has 
r.ctually  met  with  the  companies'  repre- 
.'entatlves,  who  i-eportedly  sought  an  un- 
official government  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
merger  would  be  permitted.  IBP's  relations 
v.ith  the  Justice  Department  are  less  than 
1  armonious.  In  1969,  the  department  suc- 
cessfully sued  the  firm,  forcing  It  to  sell 
fiT  two  beef-packing  plants  in  Mason  City 
rnd  LeMars,  Iowa,  which  it  had  acquired 
r\  a  merger  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Packing 
CO.  IBP  was  given  untU  &Iarch  1972  to  seU 
-he  plants,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The  Justice 
nepartraent  then  charged  that  the  company 
'vas  stalling  by  asking  an  excessive  price  for 
•!ie  plants:  the  federal  court  granted  Iowa 
rvo  extensions  totaling  one  year.  Tlie  new 
•  cadline  is  March  20.  1973;  if  by  then  the 
<  >mpany  hasn't  sold  the  Blue  Ribbon  plants, 
■  le  Justice  Department  will  attempt  to  ap- 
point a  trustee  at  IBP's  e.xpense  to  sell  off 
1  le  two  plants.  Meanwhile,  Uie  Meat  Cut- 
ii:rs  union,  Consumers  Union  and  attorneys 
:  j>r  American  Beei  have  all  made  the  point 
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that  it  would  be  utterly 
tice  Department  to  oppose 
bon  merger  and  yet  permit 
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government  handles   the 
will  be  the  best  possible  .— 
cttention  the  second  Nixon 
v.jll  be  giving  to  antitrust 
be  at  further  test  of  recent 
rhetoric  about  consumer 
rising  food  prices. 

If   It  is  allowed,   the  mei 
quantum  Jump  in  the  shift 
pany  control  of  the  beef  in 
thftt  only  a  decade  ago  the 
impossible,  given  the  gi-eat 
pendent  feeders,  packers  a 
Iowa  Beef,  which  has  hired 
retary  Connally's  law  firm  oi 
Searles.  Connally  &  Smith  to 
er,  approaches  that  kind  of 
\mrelenting  expansionist  ap' 
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19603  did  not  lower   beef 
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producers.  IBP's  sales  in  197C 
lion;  in  1971  they  rose  50 
than   $1    billion.    Similarly, 
sales  were  $219  million;   in 
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Holman's  coi-porate  amb 
roding  idea  behind  the  IBP 
clearly  antl-competltlve.  "A 
dustry,"  the  IBP  co-chalrni 
men,  "cannot  tolerate  the 
competition  and  mistrust 
industry  segments  of  the 
day."  The  free  market,  co„_^ 
terprise — the.se  get  in  the  wa 
IBP.  In  a  folksy  closhig,  Holn^ 
the  IBP  approach  to  the  bee 

"It  has  been  said  that  bet 
m  a  bull's  eye  as  he  chases 
the  meadow,  and  the  steak 
Astoria,  there  Is  a  vast  and  __ 
ness.  It's  these  complication 
us.  Let's  organize  and  slmplif 
the  futures  that  ai'e  at  sta£  ! 
our  own." 
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Pres  ident. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  _ 
cent  withdrawal  of  L.  . 
nomination  to  be  Dii-ector 
left  us  with  the  perplexlil 
finding  a  substitute  nomine^ 
les  all  of  those  qualities 
the  very  demanding 

job.   One  potential   

President  should  not  over 
gins,  a  law  enforcement 
v.ho  has  captured  the  . 
American  public  by  his 
unqualified  support  of  the 

der"  approach.  His  no 

jawed,  firm-handed  stance 
the  law  and  against 
assure  warm  reception  of  .. 
by  the  President.  He  is  the 
of  American  confidence  in 
forcement  concept.  As 
symbol  of  the  FBI  he  w 
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SENSIBLE  spend:  NG 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  in  the 
cm-rent  controversy  in  Was  lington  over 
vetoes,  fund  Impoundments  and  spend- 
ing ceilings.  Members  of  <;ongre.s.s  a^-e 
psinted  as  "budget  buster ;"  and  "bi" 
spendei-s"  whUe  the  Presider  t  is  portray- 
ed as  the  one  who  wants  t )  hold  down 
Government  spending,  redvce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  avoid  a  tax  Increase. 

Neither  statement  is  rea  ly  accui-ate. 
And  the  elements  of  a  con  promise  are 
now  at  hand  that  should  he  lit  sjiendine 
prevent  a  tax  increase,  reduc  e  the  budget 
deficit— and  end  what  threitens  to  be- 
come a  constitutional  crisis. 

Congress  has,  indeed,  »een  ratlier 
loose  and  slipshod  in  some  money  mat- 
ters, appropriating  fmids  in-  this  pro- 
gram and  that  without  r<  gard  to  an 
overall  budget  figme. 

Nonetheless,  Congress  dit  cut  appro- 
priations $18  billion  below  the  amount 
President  Nixon  requested  In  his  first  4 
years.  And  now  the  Presid;nt,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  has  re  juested  that 
both  military  and  overal  spending 
should  go  up — instead  of  dc  wn— follow- 
ing a  war. 

The  ovei-whelming  majority  of  the 
Senate — ^Democrats  and  RepubUcans 
ahke — voted  recently  to  set  a  spending 
ceiling  for  fiscal  1974  that  Is  $700  mil- 
lion less  than  the  ceiling  jroposed  bv 
I  lie  President. 

Quite  a  few  of  us  have  b^en  woikins 
for  some  time  for  a  new  and  i  lore  respon- 
sible congressional  approach  to  budget- 
ing. Back  in  1971,  I  joined  Republican 
Senator  Rcrn  of  Delaware  :  n  proposina 
a  spending  celling.  But  at  th  it  time  only 
18  Democrats  and  19  Reput  licans  voted 
with  us. 

President  Nixon's  request  for  a  $250 
billion  spending  ceiling  last  fall  had  my 
strong  support.  I  opposed,  liowever,  his 
demand  that  he  alone  shsuld  decide 
vvlilch  Federal  programs  shsuld  be  left 
untouched  and  wliich  progiams  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  a  together  in 
order  to  keep  Federal  spending  below 
that  ceiling. 

Now,  with  Republican  Sena  tor  Chakles 
Percy  of  Illinois  and  Indep<  ndent  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Viri  inia,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  create  per- 
manent machinery  by  which  Congress 
would  set  a  spending  ceiling  each  year. 
Om-  reform  bill  Is  at  this  moment  being 
studied  by  a  special  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  sure  Congress  will  spon  adopt  a 
budget  process  along  the  1  nes  of  our 
proposal. 

So  what's  the  aigument  ibout?  The 
real  aigument  between  the  C  mgress  and 
the  President  is  not  over  he  w  much  lo 
spent,  but  over  what  to  spend  it  on. 

Through  impoundments,  retoes,  and 
budget  reductions,  Presidmt  Nixon 
wants  to  reduce  spending  In  ivas-s  that  I 
and  I  think  a  majority  in  tlie  Congress 
deem  imwlse:  In  education,  h  salth,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  aid  to  ve  erans;  and 
in  efiTorts  to  reduce  toxic  air,  i  ilthy  water, 
unemployment,  poverty,  a  coholism— 
plus  that  major  cause  of  c  lime — drag 
addiction. 
To  avoid  these  cuts,  yet    tay  Vvitliin 
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a  sensible  spending  ceiling,  I  favor — and 
I  hope  and  believe  a  majority  of  Congress 
will  favor— decreasing  the  $30  billion 
a  year  now  going  overseas  to  maintain 
3,400  U.S.  military  ba.ses  in  30  foreign 
countries,  another  $16  billion  currently 
spent  on  foreign  aid — $10.1  billion  of  it 
militaiy  aid.  We  presently  give  it  to  64 
countries  including  27  dffeient  military 
and  quasi-military  dictatorships. 

An  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  voiced  opposition  to  aid  to  North 
Vietnam — at  least  until  the  war  Is  really 
over  and  we  are  assured  that  necessai-y 
programs  here  at  home  are  adequately 
funded.  Expenditm'es  of  this  sort  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  declining 
value  of  the  overseas  dollar.  As  long  as  we 
keep  this  up,  the  dollar  will  be  in  trou- 
ble, and  we  will  fail  to  meet  pressing 
needs  here  at  home. 

Some  of  the  President's  people  have 
derisively  called  this  spending  debate  a 
"motherhood  Issue."  And  they  are  right. 
It  is.  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  s£iy  that  I 
am  on  momma's  side.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Government  is  going  to  spend  tax  money, 
it  should  be  spent  to  make  the  American 
family  safer,  healthier,  better  fed.  better 
clothed,  better  housed,  and  better 
educated. 


BUDGETARY   REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Dr.  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  Harris  Ti'ust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Monetary  and  Fiscal 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented some  very  enlightening  comments 
on  the  control  of  the  Federal  budget  by 
the  Congress  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  His  comments  are  par- 
ticularly topical  because  of  the  Congress* 
interest  in  the  control  over  the  "Power 
of  the  Purse."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

BCDCETAEY   RePORM 

My  name  is  Beryl  Sprinkel.  I  am  Senior 
Vice  President  and  Economist  of  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  in  Chicago,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Banking,  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  With  me  Is  Richard  S. 
Landry,  staff  executive  of  that  committee. 

We  are  here  to  express  the  National  Cham- 
ber's support  of  S.  40,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
legislative  budgetary  process. 

A   BUDGET   OUT    OP  CONTROL 

"nie  problem  to  which  S.  40  is  addressed  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  facing  the  nation 
today.  The  former  Fiscal  Policy  Committee  of 
th©  National  Chamber  concluded  over  two 
years  ago  that  the  federal  budget  is  out  of 
control.  At  that  time  the  budget  was  at  the 
$232  bUlion  level  wtlh  $158  billion  or  68.3 
percent  relatively  uncontrollable.  The  situa- 
tion has  since  worsened:  Three-fourths  of 
tiscal  1974  projected  spending  of  $269  billion 
will  have  been  previously  obligated  by  Con- 
gress, making  it  virtually  impossible  to  alter 
appreciably  the  sabstauce  and  direction  of 
lederal  expenditures  to  meet  changing  na- 
t  ional  needs. 

As  a  result  of  this  budgetary  hardening  of 
•  he  arteries,  Co.igress  has  largely  closed  off 
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the  program  options  t.'iat  should  be  available 
to  the  nation.  As  the  social  programs  of  the 
1960's  have  matured,  each  has  developed  a 
sizable  constituency.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  this  fact,  expenditures  on  programs  adopt- 
ed dxmng  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
have  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  100  per  cent 
a  year  in  the  first  five  years  after  enactment. 
If  Congress  is  to  become  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, it  must  demonstrate  to  the  voters  that 
all  programs  have  costs  and  that  these  costs 
must  be  borne  somehow — either  directly  by 
taxes  or  Indirectly  through  inflation  if  the 
programs  are  financed  by  deficit  .spending 
during  periods  of  high  employment. 

RAPID    GROWTH    OP    GOVEHUMENT 

Two  other  serious  budgetary  developments 
over  the  past  quarter-century  have  been  the 
continued  extension  of  government  into  all 
facets  of  society  and  the  rapid  expansion  of 
government  activity — over  55  per  cent  faster 
than  the  private  sector.  In  that  quarter- 
century,  government  expenditines  at  all 
levels  increased  at  a  rate  of  9.1  per  cent  per 
year  compared  to  a  5.8  per  cent  Increase  in 
private  expenditures.  From  an  18.3  per  cent 
of  GNP  level  In  1947,  government  expendl- 
tiu^s  rose  to  almost  33^3  per  cent  of  GNP  by 
1972.  If  this  trend  were  to  continue,  govern- 
ment expenditures  would  far  exceed  private 
sector  spending  before  the  end  of  the  next 
decade. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  National 
Cliamber  concluded  that  it  is  Imperative  lor 
Congress  to  develop  a  workable  system  for 
developing  national  priorities  and  subject- 
ing programs  to  cost-benefit  analysis.  Other- 
wise government  will  become  the  major  re- 
source tiser,  and.  by  its  further  preemption 
of  productive  resources,  severely  limit  the 
scope  and  freedom  of  individual  choice  in 
the  marketplace. 

An  important  reason  for  rapid  budgetary 
growth  is  that  few  spending  programs  are 
ever  reduced  or  eliminated — in  part  becau.se 
of  growing  constituencies  and  in  part  be- 
cause objective  program  evaluations  are 
lacking. 

ZERO-BASED  BtJDCETING 

One  essential  and  badly  needed  budgetary 
reform  is  adoption  by  Congress  of  zero-based 
budgeting — that  is,  periodic  reexamination 
of  federal  programs  In  their  entirety.  It  Is 
essential  for  Congress  to  evaluate  current 
programs  as  well  as  prospective  programs. 
Current  programs  shoiUd  be  analyzed  as  to 
actual  versus  projected  expenditures,  and 
their  apparent  as  against  Intended  effects. 

We  realize  that  Implementation  of  zero- 
based  budgeting  would  require  a  great 
amount  of  additional  work  by  Congress  and 
its  staff,  but  we  see  no  alternative  if  budg- 
etary efficiency  is  to  be  achieved.  Realizing 
the  magnitude  of  tmdertaking  the  zero- 
based  budgeting  technique,  we  believe  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  done  on  an  annual 
basis,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  it 
be  done  on  a  three-year  cycle — approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  programs  each  jear 
over  a  three-year  period. 

A  key  aspect  of  zero-based  budgeting  is 
that  It  woulc^  transform  the  budget  Into  a 
statement  of  current,  rather  than  past,  na- 
tional priorities.  Under  the  present  "accre- 
tion" method  of  superimposing  new  pro- 
grams on  top  of  old,  each  new  budget  is  an 
accumulation  of  prior  budgets  and  priori- 
ties that,  quite  apart  from  the  issue  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  mny  no  longer  reflect 
today's  priorities. 

PILOT-TESTING    OF   NEW    PROGRAMS 

With  respect  to  proposed  new  programs, 
we  believe  that  pilot-testing  is  the  most  ra- 
tional and  feasible  method  of  comparing 
claimed  benefits  with  probable  effects. 

Congress  has  enacted  new  programs  witli 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  fact  that  programs 
were  already  in  existence  dealing  with  the 
particular  problems  aimed  at  in  the  new  leg- 
islation. 

Tills  year  the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget  publisried  a  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  llsthig  over  1,052  grcr.t- 
in-aid  programs.  Ten  years  ago  this  s^n^e 
book  would  have  contained  about  300  pro- 
grams. Careful  inspection  of  this  publication 
reveals  that  there  are  402  progTams  deal- 
ing with  education,  205  programs  dealing 
with  houshig  and  community  develop>nent. 
49  programs  -lealing  with  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  82  programs  dealing  with  the  e:;- 
vironment. 

Not  only  do  new  legislative  progran-^s  di.- 
plicate  or  overlap  exiiiting  legislation,  but  a 
study  of  some  112  new  programs  adopted  be- 
tween 1955  anc»  1968'  revealed  average  cosis 
increased  by  over  100  per  ceat  per  year  in 
the  first  five  years  following  enactment.  It 
was  also  fotmd  that  not  only  had  expendi- 
tures on  these  program  expanded  siguificajit- 
ly  during  the  first  five  years,  but  the  program 
scope  also  expanded.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  believe  it  essential  that  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  broad-scale  social  programs  and  be- 
fore committing  substantial  funds  to  them, 
pilot  tests  should  be  conducted  to  evaluate 
the  workability  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams. Pilot  testing  could  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  poorly 
conceived  programs  such  as  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  criticized  in  the  1972  Brook- 
ings report.  Setting  National  Priorities:  tite 
1973  Budget.  As  the  study's  authors  point 
out,  the  "fiscal  dividend  "  of  the  1960s  has 
turned  into  the  "fiscal  mortgage"  of  the 
1970'3.  PUot  testing  could  also: 

1.  ascertain  eventual  costs  of  govermi:€i:.t 
programs 

2.  bring  about  program  changes  prior  to 
national  implementation  in  order  to  make 
them  more  effective 

3.  weed  out  Ineffective  programe. 

A    5-YEAR  PLANNING    HORIZON 

Another  drawback  of  the  cturent  budg- 
etary process  is  Its  short  planning  horizon. 
The  President's  budgetary  proposals  have 
generaUy  presented  detail  on  federal  expendi- 
ture programs  for  only  one  year  ahead.  In 
strong  contrast,  corporate  business  planning 
frequently  loolcs  10  years  ahead.  It  appears 
reasonable  to  suggest  at  least  a  five-year 
planning  horizon  for  government.  Aside  from 
Its  being  hiefflcient,  a  one-year  planniiig 
horizon  is  open  to  the  danger  of  being  used 
to  Justify  acceptance  of  politically  popular 
programs  with  low  fii-st-year  but  high  ercr.- 
tual  costs. 

NEED  FOR  A  JOINT  BUDGET   COMMIITEE 

Perhaps  the  leading  cause  of  inadequate 
fiscal  disciplUie  is  the  fragmented  nature  cf 
the  ciurrent  Congressional  budgetary  proce- 
dure. There  is  no  one  committee  that  looks 
at  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  co- 
ordinated way.  The  appropriations  commit- 
tees and  the  tax  wi-iting  committees  in  re- 
cent years  have  each  gone  their  respective 
ways  with  the  result  that,  during  the  las'., 
decade,  expenditures  have  increased  li-om 
$111  bUlion  to  $250  billion  whUe  the  tax 
WTiting  committees  have  reduced  tax  rates 
during  this  same  period,  thereby  adding  siOO 
blUlon  to  our  national  de'ot. 

This  lack  of  coordination  places  Congress 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  ignoring  an 
appropriate  fiscal  policy  in  arriving  at  bud),- 
etary  totals.  The  logical  remedy  is  a  joiiiT; 
budget  committee  that  will  look  at  the  • 
budget  as  a  whole  and  coordinate  tax  and 
expenditure  proposals.  We  recognize  that  en 
effective  Joint  committee  on  the  budye*;, 
could  weaken  the  Infiuence  of  the  tax  writ- 
ing and  appropriations  conuniitees.  We  also 
realize  that  members  of  Congress,  who  have 
grown  accustomed  to  special  spending  bills, 
may  feel  constrained  by  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  budget.  But  the  need  lo  get 
the  budget  under  control  is  so  critical  an 
issue  that  special-group   iutere.c's  must   be 
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subordinated  to  the  Interest  ol  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  federal  sector  has  become  too  large 
and  too  Important  a  part  or  the  total  econ- 
omy to  deal  with  expenditures  In  the  same 
way  as  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
federal  government  represented  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  economy  and  40  per  cent  of 
taxes  were  collected  through  custom  duties. 

NEED  FOR  ANNTTAI.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

The  present  uncontroUabllity  of  most  of 
the  budget  Is  traceable  In  part  to  the  practice 
of  Unking  specific  program  expenditures  to 
specific  revenue  sources.  For  example,  of  the 
$202  billion  in  relatively  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures In  the  fiscal  1974  budget  over  $80 
billion  comes  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds.  Without  passing  Judgment  on  the 
benefits  of  social  insurance  expenditures,  we 
do  believe  the  mechanism  of  tying  specific 
revenues  to  .specific  programs  without  provi- 
sion for  annual  appropriations  encourages 
spending  on  such  programs  because  they  do 
not  have  to  compete  for  funding  with  other 
kinds  of  spending.  Tax-tied  spending  limits 
budget  flexibility  that  is  so  badly  needed  in 
a  dynamic  society  such  as  ours — where  na- 
tional priorities  have  changed  drastically  in 
the  past  quarter  century. 

Most  trust  funds,  except  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  which  requires  specific  annual 
Congressional  action,  become  available  for 
spending  without  current  Congressional  ap- 
proval. This  results  from  the  "permanent 
budget  authority"  given  these  funds.  PaUure 
to  subject  such  tax-tied  spending  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  annual  appropriations  reduces 
both  the  controllability  of  the  budget  and 
the  flexibility  of  Congress  in  responding  to 
changing  national  priorities.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress makes  substantial  general  fund  con- 
tributions to  certain  funds — amounting  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  about  10  per  cent 
of  general  fund  receipts.  These  are  monies 
that  might  have  been  made  available  for 
other  spending  or.  preferably,  for  tax  relief. 
Providing  for  annual  rather  than  permanent 
appropriations  for  the  trust  funds  concerned 
is  an  essential  element  in  reform  of  the  Con- 
Siressioual  budgetary  process. 

SUMMARY 

Reform  of  the  budgetary  process  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  avoid  chronic  Inflation,  further  weakening 
of  the  dollar  abroad,  and  pressure  for  perma- 
nent economic  controls  which  have  no  place 
in  an  enterprise  economy. 

Senator  William  E.  Brock's  S.  40  and  coun- 
terpart bills  In  the  House — Congressman 
Charles  E.  Bennett's  H.R.  5388  and  J.  Ken- 
neth Robinson's  H.R.  975 — embody  the  re- 
forms that  are  essential  to  regain  control  of 
tiie  budget : 

1.  Zero-ba.sed  budgeting 

2.  Pilot-testing  of  new  major  expenditure 
programs 

3.  Annual  appropriations  for  program  ex- 
penditures 

4.  Five-year  budget  projections,  atid 

5.  A  JoUit  Budget  Committee  to  develop 
f.  legislative  biidget. 

We  hope  that  all  members  of  Congress  will 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  these  budgetary  re- 
forms and  will  place  them  high  on  the  agenda 
for  enactment  this  vear. 


agree  with  all  of  its  opin  ons.  I  do  agree 


THE  REAL  RICHARD  NIXON 
STANDS   UP 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  m  the 
April  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  there  is 
an  article  which  deserves  the  interest  of 
Members  of  the  Congress.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Real  Richard  Nixon  Stands  Up," 
written  by  A.  James  Reichley. 

I  can  assme  you  it  Is  not  a  panegyric 
from  the  public  relations  staff  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Committee.  I  do  not 
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summary,  that 
rom  guile,  that 


with  its  main  thesis,  in 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  free  .. 
he  announces  his  plans  wall  in  advance  of 
his  actions,  and  that  h«  "carries  them 
out  with  a  almost  priggii  h  consistency". 
A  specific  example  is  Pi  esident  Nixon's 
1967  article  in  Foreign  Al  airs  stating  his 
since  promulgated  "new  China  policy." 
A  second  specific  is  his  mid-1968  pro- 
nouncement that  he  wouli :  get  the  United 
States  out  of  Vietnam  by  accompanying 
a  "phased  withdrawal"  vith  diplomatic 
pressures  exerted  throug  i  the  Russians. 
A  major  theme  of  tin  article  Is  the 
President's  dedication  to  a  reduction  of 
the  cost  and  size  of  the  F  jderal  Govern- 
ment and  his  desire  to  g  ;t  Government 
closer  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  article  does  offer  some  criticism, 
but  it  serves  as  a  testame  it  to  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  mos  qualified  and 
brilliant  men  ever  to  sei  i^e  as  this  Na- 
tion's Cliief  Executive. 

Place  in  context  with  ti  e  Fortune  arti- 
cle the  prevailing  wln(  s  of  partisan 
politics.  Fortune  acknowfedges  the  par- 
tisan effort  to  label  the  president  as  a 
fork-tonged  deceiver.  "Tr  cky  Dick." 

This  slur  has  been  aro  md  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  not  effective  ( luring  the  suc- 
cesses of  Peking,  of  Mosc(  w,  of  domestic 
achievement.  These  ac  :omplishments 
tend  to  avoid  substanive  criticism 
■They  result  in  driving  th !  opposition  to 
slanders  and  to  the  scurr  lous  ad  homi- 
num  attacks  which  are  ii  politics,  im- 
fortunately,  the  standard  tactic  in  peri- 
ods of  partisan  depression, 

Note  that  the  cm'rent  ac  rimonv  was  on 
the  rise  as  soon  as  the  cele  )rants  finished 
the  second  inaugural.  :  t  is  only  19 
months  to  the  midterm  elections,  and 
then  but  a  short  hop  to  i  hie  next  Presi- 
dential race. 

Time  is  awasting  for  he  opposition 
party,  so  do  not  spare  an  effort  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  President  ac- 
tually planned  and  execul  ed  the  Water- 
gate breakin.  Assei't  to  all  that  the 
President  belongs  to  the  big  corpora- 
tions, to  the  wealth  and  pi  ivileged  of  the 
land. 

Do  not  mention  good  ti  nes,  high  em- 
ployment, a  constantly  ri  ing  spendable 
income.  Talk  only  of  the  n  (gatives  in  our 
system.  Treat  the  ever-pr(  sent  problems 
as  insoluble  even  though  the  national 
record  of  solution  is,  so  fa  i;  pretty  good. 
Find  new  ways  to  spe  id  money  on 
evei'j'body.  Exaggerate  the  problem 
triple  its  costs,  iiavite  a  ve  ,o.  Then  cam- 
paign against  the  veto. 

Make  sure  that  any  on «  who  opposes 
your  schemes  is  against  he  consumer, 
against  pure  air,  against  clean  water, 
against  good  health,  agaii  ist  on-tlie-job 
.safety. 

Make  sure  that  anyone  who  opposes 
your  schemes  is  for  the  jouger  in  the 
marketplace,  is  for  the  co  rupter  in  the 
corporate  board  room,  is  or  a  shortage 
of  gasoline,  of  housing,  of  i-ed  meat,  and 
is  even  for  the  right  of  pai  ents  to  plijsi- 
cally  abuse  minor  children 

Creat€  all  these  delusi  »ns  and,  if  a 
majority  becomes  convinc<  d  of  your  rec- 
titude, you  will  have  an  electorate  so 
irrational  and  so  paranoid  that  no  possi- 
ble governing  body  could  ever  hope  to 
meet  the  collective  demani  Is. 
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I  have  no  desire  whatsoek' 
partisan  pohtics  nor  to 
sponsible  actions  which 
party's  candidates.  But  I 
will  take  the  absolutely  , 
majority  of  the  Congress 
noble  institution  in  its 
bllity.  We  have  all  to  do 
can  provide  if  we  give 
the  opportunity  for  adv 
our  citizens. 

The  opposition  party 

pected  to  ignore  our 

the  Watergate  foolishness, 
lives  in  the  real  world  . 
any  benefit  to  a  political 
stupidity. 

The  offenders  must  be 
punished,  no  matter  how 
tions.  and  I  will  aid  the  _. 
in  whatever  way  possible 
facts. 

The  President  is  a  kind 
his  staff,  but  he  will  not 
to  his  office  once  that 
proven.  Nor  do  I  expect 
tolerate  sheer  arrogance 
gress,  or  the  public,  from 
other  appointees  under 
executive  privilege. 

I  am  deeply  comforted 
enoi-mous  problems 
Executive  in  these  times, 

competence,  the  ri 

dedication  of  Richard  M. 
ities   are   enumerated   and 
in  the  article  which  I 
consent  be  printed  in  the  _. 
There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

(From  Fortune  magazine. 
THr  Re.\l  Richard  Nixon 
(By  A.  James  Reichl 
Richard  Nixon,  it  can  faiiiv 
among  the  most  direct  and 
of  public  leaders.  Contrary  to 
image  of  a  fork-tongued 
Dick"),   the   President   as   a 
tailed    notice    of   his 
carries  them  out  with  almost 
sistency.  He  tells  us  what  he 
and  then  he  does  it — and  if  w. 
surprise,  it  is  generally  becatis ; 
been  listening. 

In  a  little-noticed  article  in 
la  1967,  Nixon  disclosed  the 
felt  was  needed  to  deal  with 
realities  in  the  Far  East.  As  _ 
put  tills  revision  into  effect  as  _ 
policy."  Shortly  before  the  Rej  > 
ventlon  in  1968,  he  told  an  a 
nallsts  that  he  would  get  the  _ 
nam  by  accompanying  a  "pliase  1 
with   diplomatic  pressures 
the  Russians — a  succinct  desc 
strategy  he  has  since  followed, 
in  economic  policy  iix  the  sum 
perliaps  an  exception — a  real 
philosopliy  he  had  previously 
even  this  inconsistency,  it  ha: 
clear,  was  more  a  tactical   _. 
permanent  departure  from  his 
beliefs. 

The  old  "Tricky  Dick"  image 
from  the  exaggerations  and 
Nixon's  style.  Now,  with  his 
date   behind   him    (and    no 
ahead  of  him),  even  some  of  .,^ 
mannerisms  appear  to  be  dropf  i 
hind  these  defenses  has  alway 
leal  and  economic  conservat 
fundamentalist   type.   One 
people  of  liberal  persuasion 
Acuity  in  grasping  this  is  thai 
luctant  to  believe  a  man  hold! 
coitld  rise  to  high  office  in  these 
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The  new  moves  in  domestic  policy  that 
Nixon  is  now  putting  into  effect  have  created 
waves  of  shock  and  panic  among  congres- 
sional liberals,  bureaucrats,  and  beneficiaries 
of  federal  programs.  But  all  were  foreshad- 
owed in  numerous  social  and  economic  pro- 
nouncements that  the  President  has  made — 
most  compreliensively  in  a  series  of  radio 
talks  he  delivered  during  last  fall's  campaign. 

In  those  talks,  despite  a  certain  amount 
of  rhetorical  murkiness,  Nixon  set  forth  a 
reasonably  clear  picture  of  his  social  and 
economic  philosophy.  America's  success,  the 
President  believes,  has  grown  out  of  the 
•'competitive  spirit,"  which  motivates  indi- 
viduals to  "live  not  by  handout,  not  by  de- 
pendence on  others  or  in  hostage  to  the 
whims  of  others,  but  proud  and  independ- 
ent." The  key  to  the  nation's  economic 
progress  "is  not  what  government  has  done 
for  people,  but  what  people  have  done  for 
themselves." 

Today,  he  maintains,  the  American  system 
of  free  competition  Is  threatened  by  a  po- 
tentially ruinous  philosophy,  "the  welfare 
ethic."  Those  who  support  the  welfare  ethU; 
believe  that  "the  good  life  can  be  made 
available  to  everyone  right  now,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  by  the  government."  It  is 
essential  that  the  nation  reject  the  welfare 
ethic  and  return  to  the  "work  ethic,"  which 
holds  that  "an  able-bodied  person  should 
earn  what  he  gets  and  keep  most  of  what 
he  earns." 

As  part  of  this  rejection,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  be  greatly  reduced  Ui  size 
and  scope.  "After  forty  years  of  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  the  federal  government, 
the  time  lias  come  to  redress  tlie  balance — 
to  siiift  more  people  and  more  responsibility 
back  to  the  states  and  localities  and  most 
important,  to  the  people,  all  across  America." 

Nixon  recognizes  that  the  individual  needs 
moral  and  social  supports.  He  calls  for  "a 
new  pride  of  place  for  the  family  and  the 
community — a  new  sense  of  responsibility  in 
all  that  we  do."  But  here  too,  freedom  from 
federal  domination  provides  most  of  the  an- 
swer. If  government  will  stop  Interfering,  he 
suggests,  there  will  be  "a  renaissance  of  the 
individual  spirit,"  which  in  itself  will  restore 
the  vitality  of  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity, the  churclies  and  the  schools. 

A  MESSAGE  IN  "PLATBOY" 

Behind  this  web  of  ideas,  of  course,  lies 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  laissez-faire 
conservatism:  individuals  freely  competing 
against  each  other  will  create  a  society  that 
is  for  the  general  good  of  all.  At  one  time 
this  philosophy  permeated  most  of  American 
life.  Today  it  survives  in  its  purest  form  on 
the  political  right  wing,  and  among  such 
conservative  Intellectuals  as  Milton  Fried- 
man, who  would  like  to  get  the  federal  gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  out  of  rendering 
social  services  and  regulating  the  economy. 

Nixon  is  no  purist.  He  has  never  proposed 
tire  demolition  of  the  social-security  system 
m  the  manner  of  Barry  Goldwater — in  fact, 
social -security  benefits  have  gone  up  more 
than  50  percent  during  the  Nixon  Admiui6- 
tration.  And  when  the  economic  weather  got 
rough  in  1971,  the  President,  declaring  him- 
self a  Kejnesiau,  laid  down  his  Friedman, 
and  picked  up  his  Galbraiih. 

Laissez-faire  purism,  however,  is  a  linger- 
ing presence  in  the  Nixon  White  House — an 
ideal  pcrhap.3  unattainable  In  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  today's  politics,  bvit  nonethele.s.s 
an  enduring  inspiration  and  guide.  Fried- 
man's name  and  ideas  come  up  often  in  con- 
versations with  White  House  staff'  members. 
Presidential  speechwriter  William  Safire,  by 
no  means  the  most  doctrinaire  of  Nixon's 
aides,  thought  so  much  of  a  recent  Interview 
with  Friedman  in  Playboy  magazine  that  he 
had  it  reproduced  and  scut  around  to  all  his 
coUeagues. 

Though  stoppiiig  short  of  total- Immersion 
laissez-faire.  Nixon  and  his  inner  circle  have 
somewhat  tlie  attitude  of  zealots  upholding 


the  true  faith  in  a  nation  of  backsliders. 
Again  and  again  the  President  has  com- 
plained that  "the  leadership  class."  "the  so- 
called  better  people,"  have  fallen  down  in 
times  of  crisis.  Businessmen  are  regarded  as 
particularly  culpable,  since  their  economic 
interests  and  competitive  backgrounds 
should  incline  them  toward  Nixon's  conser- 
vatism. 

A  recent  visitor  suggested  to  H.  R.  Halde- 
nian,  the  ramrod  of  the  White  House  estab- 
lishment, that  business  has  by  and  large 
backed  tlie  President  in  his  important  eco- 
nomic and  military  decisions.  Haldeman  dis- 
agreed. The  leaders  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, he  said,  have  failed  to  stand  up  for  the 
President  wiien  he  most  needed  them.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury  George  Shultz,  Nixon's 
cliief  economic  policy  maker,  is  also  critical 
of  businessmen  who  do  not  respond  to  Phase 
Three  with  proper  enthtisiasm.  "Some  mem- 
bers of  the  financial  community,"  he  says, 
■seem  to  lack  faith  in  economic  freedom. 
Their  reaction  is:  This  is  more  freedom — 
isn't  that  terrible?" 

Willie  feeling  deserted  by  most  of  the  na- 
tion's leaders,  Nixon's  lieutenants  derive 
much  emotional  sustenance  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  mass  of  ordinary  voters  and 
taxpayers  are  on  their  side.  They  repeatedly 
mention  tlie  "mandate"  provided  by  last 
ye.Vs  election.  The  part  played  by  George 
McGovern  in  producing  that  mandate  has 
by  now  been  almost  completely  forgotten. 

OLD  LADIES  IN  THE  SNOW 

The  mood  of  embattled  righteousness  at 
the  White  House  contrasts  with  the  liberal 
view  that  the  Administration  is  led  by  a 
gang  of  cynical  rascals,  who  spend  their 
days  bailing  out  friendly  corporations  and 
their  nights  listening  in  on  private  tele- 
phone conversations.  Involvement  of  some 
White  HcRise  personnel  in  the  dirty-tricks 
capers  of  last  year's  campaign  does  suggest 
a  fairly  low  level  of  at  least  political  moral- 
ity. But  for  the  most  part.  Nixon's  princi- 
pal aides  seem,  if  anything,  overburdened 
with  idealism.  Peter  Flanlgan,  for  Instance, 
who  has  acquired  tlie  image  of  a  White 
House  fixer  for  big  business,  speaks  with 
feeling  of  the  "spiritual  values"  produced 
by  the  free-enterprise  system.  Charles  Col- 
son,  who  while  at  the  White  House  was  re- 
putedly chief  of  the  hatchet  men,  declaims 
eloquently  on  "the  national  interest."  John 
Ehrlichman,  the  President's  chief  aide  for 
domestic  atlairs,  comes  on  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  Eagle  Scout  he  once  was. 

Nixon's  lieutenants  themselves  seem  less 
bothered  by  the  charge  that  they  are  crooks 
than  by  the  cliarge  that  they  are  heartless 
skinflints — ^perliaps  because  the  latter  accu- 
sation contains  a  larger  element  of  truth.  "I 
resent  the  suggestion  that  we  are  throwing 
old  ladies  out  into  the  snow,"  says  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (who  in  his  days  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  earned  the  sobri- 
quet "Cap  the  Knife"  for  his  pruning  of  the 
budget).  Says  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
an  old  friend  and  Harvard  classmate  of 
Weinberger's:  "If  he  saw  an  old  lady  hi  the 
snow,  Weinberger  would  be  the  first  to  go 
to  her  aid.  But  he  may  lack  the  social  imag- 
ination to  understand  how  tlie  old  lady  got 
there."  Weuiberger's  reply  would  be  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  old  ladies  out  of  the  snow  is 
to  maintain  a  stable  and  prcsperous  econ- 
omy— a  long-view  truth,  perhaps,  but  cold 
comfort  for  those  in  the  snow. 

»IISRE.\DIICG  THE  PRESIDENT 

During  Nixon's  first  term,  the  White  House 
was  somewhat  receptive  to  a  social  approach 
that  seemed  to  combine  some  of  the  tenets 
of  laissez-faire  with  the  goals  of  liberal  wel- 
faiism.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  himself  a 
renegade  liberal,  pre.sented  the  President 
with  an  engaging  scheme  for  returning  to 
economic  individualism  without  sacrificing 
social  compassion.  Moynihan  argued  that  the 
'senices    strategy, "    under    which    govern- 


ment had  tried  to  help  the  poor  with  all 
sorts  of  educational  and  hygienic  programs, 
had  failed.  Emphasis  should  shift  to  an  "In- 
come strategy,"  through  which  government 
would  simply  give  the  poor  money  with 
which  to  make  their  own  choices  in  the 
marketplace. 

Nixon  accepted  some  parts  of  the  inccHne 
strategy — witli  reservations.  He  gave  the  Ad- 
ministration's backing  to  Moynihan's  "family 
assistance"  welfare  plan,  and  in  1971  pro- 
posed a  moderate  plan  for  national  health 
insurance.  But  for  Nixon,  the  income  strategy 
was  always  an  experiment  to  l>e  kept  on  a 
tight  rein.  Carried  too  far,  after  all,  it  would 
midermlne  Uidividual  responsibility  and  ini- 
tiative even  more  drastically  than  the  serv- 
ices strategy.  The  President  saw,  more  clearly 
than  Moynihan,  that  without  a  strict  work 
requirement  the  principal  effect  of  the 
family-assistance  plan  would  be  to  expand 
the  number  of  people  on  welfare. 

Richard  Nathan,  an  economist  whom  the 
President  assigned  to  work  on  the  family- 
assistance  plan,  says  that  neither  Moynihan 
nor  the  HEW  welfare  bureaucrats  ever  under- 
stood how  much  in  earnest  Nixon  was  attout 
The  work  requirement.  As  a  result,  they  failed 
to  communicate  the  President's  adamaucy  to 
Congress.  In  the  ensuing  breakdown  in  un- 
derstanding, the  family-assistance  plan  fi- 
nally perished  last  autunui. 

In  his  second  term,  Nixon  has  largely  given 
up  on  extending  the  income  strategy.  No 
funds  for  welfare  reform  or  national  health 
insuranc*  have  been  Included  in  next  year's 
bvidget.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  brightest 
memtiers  of  the  Administration's  team  are 
questioning  whether  social  services  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Frederic  Malek,  a  young 
South  Carolina  manufacturer  who  this  year 
became  deputy  director  of  O.M.B.  after  hold- 
ing a  variety  of  posts  during  Nixon's  first 
term.  sa>-s,  "In  something  like  the  welfare 
program  you  shouldn't  Just  give  out  money. 
I  came  to  Washington  an  antiwelfare  type. 
but  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  can 
be  done  with  day-care  centers,  child-devel- 
opment programs,  neighborhood  health  cim- 
ics."  Or  in  the  words  of  Jonathan  Moore,  a 
cherubic  Boston  Republican  who  served  for 
two  years  as  counselor  at  HEW  before  follow- 
ing Elliot  Richardson  to  I>efense:  "Imperfect 
human  beings  with  imperfect  institutions 
are  still  generally  better  than  imperfect  hu- 
man beings  with  no  Institutions."  Whether 
or  not  this  more  positive  view  of  the  services 
strategy  has  moderated  the  Adml  listralion's 
budget  cutting,  it  has  certainly  worked 
against  reliance  on  the  Income  strategy. 

The  most  pressing  reason  for  abai^oning 
the  income  strategy,  however.  Is  simply  that 
it  costs  too  much  money.  In  the  short  run, 
at  least,  transforming  services  into  cash  may 
actually  be  more  expensive  than  contiiiuu:g 
exiatUig  programs. 

With  a  budget  careening  toward  fantastic 
deficits,  Nixon  is  lookuig  not  for  new  federal 
responsibilities,  but  for  ways  to  get  rid  of 
some  old  ones.  To  help  in  making  cutbacks, 
he  has  turned  to  two  recurring  themes  in 
conservative  tradition:  decentralization  nf 
government,  and  improvement  of  governmer.- 
tsl  efficiency. 

During  his  first  term.  Nixon  sought  de- 
centralization through  his  proposal  to  share 
federal  revenues  with  state  and  local  gover)i- 
ments.  "General  revenue  sharing,"  under 
which  state  and  local  guvernments  uill  re- 
ceive $6  billion  annually  with  virtually  no 
strUigs  attached,  was  approved  by  Congress 
last  fall.  But  "special  revenue  sharing,' 
which  would  replace  a  large  number  of  nar- 
rowly defined  and  closely  regulated  "cate- 
Ejorical"  programs  with  a  few  broad  grants 
for  general  purposes  such  as  education  and 
urban  development,  made  very  little  progress 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Congress  also  failed  to  act 
on  the  President's  plan  to  increa.se  govern- 
mental efficiency  through  reorganization  of 
liie  executive  brancli. 
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TOWARD    A    FREE    MARKET    FOR    FARMERS 

This  year  the  President  Is  making  special 
revenvie  sharing  and  executive  reorganiza- 
tion parts  of  a  grand  strategy  to  hold  down 
the  budget.  Consolidation  of  numerous  cate- 
gorical porgrams  Into  a  few  broad  revenue- 
sharing  packages  will  not  only  promote  de- 
centralization, but  also  provide  a  vehicle  for 
reducing  federal  spending  somewhat.  Reorga- 
nization shoxild  not  only  help  run  the  gov- 
ernment more  rationally,  but  also  make  It 
easier  to  whip  out  some  of  the  waste.  These 
two  Initiatives,  combined  with  cuts  or  out- 
right terminations  of  some  domestic  pro- 
grams, provide  Nixon  with  the  means  by 
which  he  hopes  to  keep  total  spending  at  a 
nonlnflatlonary  level. 

Some  of  the  budget  changes  Nixon  has 
proposed,  such  as  those  In  agriculture,  are 
truly  momentous  in  their  potential  eHects. 
By  returning  to  active  production  two-thirds 
of  the  farmland  that  farmers  were  being  paid 
to  keep  idle,  the  Administration  will  not 
only  save  $1  billion  In  subsidies  next  year, 
but  also  exert  pressure  to  bring  down  food 
prices.  Even  Arthur  Okun,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  pays  the  Administration  a 
rare  compliment:  "The  change  in  price- 
support  policy  is  as  much  as  I  could  have 
asked  for — and  more  than  I  would  have 
expected." 

The  effects  of  some  of  the  other  budget 
cuts,  however,  are  being  exaggerated,  both 
by  the  Administration  and — for  quite  dif- 
ferent reasons — by  Us  critics.  Some  Indicated 
cuts  are  largely  balanced  by  funds  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  asking  for  special  revenue 
sharing.  For  Instance,  a  net  cut  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion in  various  education  programs  would  be 
pretty  much  offset  by  the  $2.5  billion  sched- 
uled for  educational  revenue  sharing. 

Under  revenue  sharing,  programs  should 
become  more  responsive  to  the  real  needs 
and  aspirations  of  those  they  are  meant  to 
benefit.  Elliot  Richardson,  who  recently 
switched  from  Secretary  of  HEW  to  Secretary 
of  Defense,  argues  convincingly  that  Wash- 
ington is  not  capable  of  establishing  sensible 
national  priorities  among  the  more  than  300 
categorical  programs  HEW  now  administers. 
On  the  other  hand,  programs  handled 
through  special  revenue  sharing  will  be 
vulnerable  to  the  managerial  inadequacies 
and  petty  political  Influences  that  infest 
many  state  and  local  governments. 

An^^NtSTRATIVE  ODDITIES 

Of  course,  the  federal  government  Itself 
is  no  model  of  m.inagerial  efficiency.  Nixon".-i 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  gain  Increased  efficiency 
as  well  as  Increased  White  House  control.  The 
first  effect,  however,  has  been  to  produce 
some  administrative  oddities. 

In  going  ahead  and  putting  reorganlzatloii 
plans  Into  effect  without  congressional  ap- 
proval, Nixon  has  had  to  fasten  the  new 
slnicnire  onto  the  old  organizational  frame- 
work still  established  by  law.  As  a  result,  the 
broad  areas  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
members  of  the  now  domestic  "super- 
Cabinet"  do  not  match  the  divisions  of  Ju- 
ri.sdlction  among  the  existing  departments. 
S?tietary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has  over- 
p.H  charge  of  "natural  resources,"  but  he  is 
a:  Ml  responsible  to  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Uiban  Development  Jame.v  Lynn — the  super- 
C.'binet  member  in  chorge  of  "community 
cievelojiment" — for  rural-development  ac- 
tivities arstgncd  by  law  to  Agriculture.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Fred  Dent  Is  responsible 
t->  Butz  for  some  of  his  department's  statu- 
torv  duties,  but  for  others  he  reports  to 
l.yi-.n.  and  for  still  others  to  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, the  super-C.\biners  man  for  "human 
resources." 

In  any  «>•*«.  as  George  Shultz  points  out. 
the  orcanlzation  chart  cannot  give  more  than 
a  rough  omllne  of  what  really  happens.  "Tlie 
way  to  think  of  It,"  Shultz  says,  "is  as  a  series 
or  appro.xinmtions  and  not  pin  too  much  on 
ue  cetails.  Working  relationships  that  de- 
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While  avoiding  combat 
Nixon  has  been  almost  pitgnfcious 
he  has  presented  his  plans 
budget.   Congress   has 
dictable   outrage.   But   ther 
agreement    among 
cratlc  economists,  that  a 
In  fiscal  1974  would  be  und^irable 
ternatives.  therefore,  are  to 
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The  President,  then,  will  probably  come 
out  the  winner  in  the  curre  iit  battle  of  the 
budget.  Even  if  the  Supren  e  Court  should 
eventually  order  him  to  spe  id  all  the  funds 
that  Congress  appropriates-  and  that  seems 
very    unlikely — Nixon    will    still    hold    the 
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upper  hand.  If  Congiess  Insl^s 
up   domestic   spending,   then 
have  to  accept  responsibility 
taxes  or  increased  inflation 
these  choices.  Congress  will 
Nixon's   vetoes  of  budget-bu 
bills  to  stand. 

This  outcome,  however,  maf 
larger  Democratic  majorities 
1975.   The   Republican   party 
will  enter  next  year's 
in  a  vulnerable  posltlonr  In 
Representatives,    despite    the 
Nixon  landslide  last  year,  cor 
Republicans  than  Democrats 
seals  (those  won  by  less  than 
the  total  vote).  Polls  show  _ 
Jorities   both   for   Nixon's   ov 
hold    down     spending     and, 
agaltist  a  number  of  the 
cuts  he  has  proposed,  such  as 
tal  construction  and  manpower 
long  as  taxes  do  not  actually 
ment  over  particular  cuts  wl 
fluence  voters  more  Intensely 
general  approval  for  holding 

In  a  presidential  election, 
broader  Issues  of  government 
attention,  the  political  reacti<^i 
reversed.   Nixon's   calculation 
that  by  rallying  the  majority 
favor  a  hold-down  on  federa 
will    lay    the    basis    for    the    . 
Republican   successor   in    I97i  I 
then  continued  to  be  hostile, 
evolve  toward  a  kind  of 
racy — similar  In  some  respec 
tablished    in    France   by    a 
model.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

THE  DEFECT  IN  LAISSEZ 

The   President   will   probably 
pushing  through  a  great  deal 
tlve  program.   But  even  so, 
that  he  wUl  achieve  the 
individual  spirit"   he   Is   afte 
mental  trouble  with  Nixon's 
trouble,  indeed,  with  the  w: 
philosophy — is  that  it  pays 
tlon  to  the  role  of  institution  i 
harmonious  or  even  reasona  )ly 
tionshlps  among  human 
petition  contributes  to  econbmlc 
but  it  does  not  by  itself  profride 
for  a  humane  society.  Nixon 
awareness  of  this  when  he 
pride  of  place  for  the  family 
mtmity — a  new  sense  of 
that  we  do."  He  does  not,  hoirever 
perceive  the  need  for  a  poslth^ 
nation's  future. 

During  his  first  term,  Nlxcki 
sionally  of  the  "need  for  a  driving 
a  "renewed  sense  of  purpose.' 
seemed  able  to  fill  out  such 
"purpose"  with  real  social  corttent 
a  course  for  the  American  figure 
cult  task,  to  be  sure,  one 
who  are  not  burdened  by  the 
to-day    responsibilities    of 
Beyond    the    Inherent 
Nixon's    social    philosophy 
effort  to  give  positive  directlfcn 
tion's  future.  Once  the  consti^iuts 
ferlng  government  are  remov 
faire  philosophy  suggests,  th 
will    almost    automatically 
the    benign    workings   of    cotApet 
visionary  leadership  would  ojly 
way. 

That  Is  not  how  real 
ever.  It  is  true  that  excesslv 
government,  especially  dlstan: 
tends  to  disrupt  the  intricate 
through  which  a  society  funct:  qus 
relationships  rest  on  more  th£  n 
of  individual  self-interest.  Th  sy 
great    extent    from    awarenes.s 
beings  cannot  get  along  without 
each  other — from  recognition 
some  sense  live  "by  dependeiifce 

Nixon's  conservatism,  desplt » 
an  "aggressive  presidency,"  is 
passive.  It  lacks  the  tragic  sci: 
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deeper  conservatism — the  conservatism  of 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  and  Edmund 
Burke  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  based  on  the 
conviction  that  people  without  moorings  In 
institutions  are  likely  to  pursue  empty  or 
destructive  lives.  In  short,  it  lacks  vision. 

A  STAGE  BUT   NO  PLAYWBIGHT 

From  a  political  standpoint,  passive  con- 
servatism suffers  because  It  offers  no  social 
ideal  as  an  alternative  to  those  proposed  by 
liberalism  or  radical  egalitarianism.  It  may 
profit  for  a  while  from  the  excesses  or  de- 
ficiencies of  these  rivals,  but  it  cannot  gen- 
erate the  centripetal  attraction  to  form  a 
stable  majority.  From  a  broader  social  stand- 
point. It  leads  to  neglect  of  needs  that  can 
be  dealt  with  only  through  institutions. 

Nixon's  Impact  on  the  development  oi 
American  society  Is  likely  to  be  largely  nega- 
tive— a  sweeping  away  of  old  forms,  a  reduc- 
tion of  existing  governmental  structures.  On 
the  whole,  this  will  probably  be  beneficial. 
He  will  clear  the  stage  for  new  depart iu«s. 
But  he  leaves  the  shaping  of  the  future  to 
others.  What  form  the  future's  Institutions 
take — whether  they  are  conservative  or  lib- 
eral or  radical — will  be  determined  by  people 
with  more  positive  social  vision. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
hearings  on  three  Senate  subcommittees 
on  the  subject  of  executive  privilege  and 
Goverament  secrecy  began  today  with 
three  important  and  contrasting  state- 
ments by  highly  qualified  witnesses. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  those 
statements  by  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst,  by  Senator  Fulbright,  and 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Clark 
Clifford,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Attorney  General 

Messers.  Chairmen:  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  these  Committees  to  testify  on  S.  858, 
introduced  by  Senator  Fulbright,  and  S.J. 
Res.  72,  introduced  by  Senator  Ervln,  both 
relatUig  t-o  separation  of  powers.  Your  Joint 
letter  of  March  16.  1973,  Messers.  Chairmen, 
indicates  that  these  hearings  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  1971  hearings  on  Executive  privi- 
lege held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers.  I  understand  that,  like  the 
earlier  hearings,  these  hearings  will  not  be 
limited  to  proposed  legislation,  but  will  deal 
with  the  question  of  Executive  privilege  as 
a  whole.  I  hope  these  hearings  will  bring  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  together 
and  make  it  possible  to  find  some  common 
ground  in  this  very  sensitive  area,  without 
infrmghig  on  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  either. 

I 

We  deal  here  today  not  with  a  settled  field 
of  law  but  with  an  enduring  coilstitutioual 
value  of  the  highest  rank  and  necessity.  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  Is  squarely  founded  in  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  The  core  prin- 
ciple of  privilege,  both  congressional  and 
executive,  has  been  universally  accepted,  al- 
beit the  courts  have  not  had  occasion  to  de- 
Umlt  the  outer  boundaries.  Separation  of 
powers  Is  an  area  where  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  may  be  forever  destined 
to  dispute  the  terrain  with  claims  that  often 
are  legitimate  and  conflicting. 

In  the  area  of  congressional-executive  i-ela- 
tJons,  students  and  practitioners  often  must 
find  their  guidance  in  historic  precedents 
rather  than  in  binding  Judicial  decisions 
from  courts  of  last  resort.  Such  historic  prac- 
tices of  one  branch  of  our  Government,  es- 
peciaUy  when  acceded  to  by  another,  yield 


Burkeian  rules  of  constitutional  prescription 
of  the  highest  vitality. 

Continuation  of  these  long-established 
practices  and  the  mutual  restraint  which 
fostered  their  development  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. As  was  said  by  Senator  Fulbright  in 
introducing  S.  1125  in  the  92d  Congress, 
citing  James  Madison  in  the  Federalist, 
"neither  the  Executive  nor  the  legislature  can 
pretend  to  an  exclusive  or  superior  right  of 
settling  the  boundaries  between  their  re- 
spective powers."  117  Cong.  Rec.  82513  (daily 
ed.  March  5,  1971). 

I  shaU  discuss  first  the  historic  outlines 
of  the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  as  it  has 
been  understood  and  implemented  by  past 
Presidents  and  Congresses.  My  statement  con- 
cludes with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  S.  858  and  S.J.  Res.  72.  I  will, 
of  course,  also  be  happy  to  respond  to 
questions. 

n 
Tlie  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege  de- 
notes the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  In  his  discretion  to  withhold  cer- 
tain documents  or  information  in  his  pos- 
session or  in  the  possession  of  the  Executive 
branch  from  compulsory  process  of  the  Leg- 
islative or  Jvidiclal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  he  believes  disclosure  would  Im- 
pair the  proper  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
functions.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
withhold  certain  information  from  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
stems  from  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
embedded  in  the  first  three  Articles  of  the 
Constitution  and  implicit  throughout  the 
document.  While  not  expressed  In  a  consti- 
tutional clause.  Executive  privilege  neces- 
sarily flows  from  the  powers  vested  In  the 
President  by  Article  n.  Similarly,  the  Con- 
gressional power  to  use  compulsory  process 
in  aid  of  its  legislative  functions  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed  In  Article  I. 

The  power  to  legislate  implies  the  power 
to  obtain  information  necessary  for  Congress 
to  Inform  itself  about  the  subject  to  be 
legislated,  in  order  that  the  legislative  func- 
tion may  be  exercised  effectively  and  intel- 
ligently. This  authority  is  strongest  against 
a  private  citizen,  as  illustrated  by  McGrain 
v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S.  135.  175  (1927). 

The  right  of  the  Executive  to  withhold 
information  from  Congress  and  the  courts  is 
equally  well  recognized.  Executive  privilege 
as  applied  to  the  compiilsory  process  of  the 
courts  has  been  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Reynolds,  345  U.S.  1,  7-11  (1953). 
Tlie  Court's  description  of  the  extent  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  claim, 
cast  in  Reynolds  in  terms  of  the  state  secrets 
rule  of  evidence  law.  indicates  that  review 
is  narrowly  confined. 

Executive  privilege  is  replete  with  historic 
precedents  supporting  the  doctrine,  but  has 
not  yet  been  favored  by  extensive  judicial 
review.  There  is  no  authoritative  court  de- 
cision on  Congressional  power  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  documents  or  testimony  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
inevitable  friction  between  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  in  this  area  usually  has 
been  moderated  in  a  cooperative  spirit,  thus 
avoiding  litigation. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  virtually  all 
congressional  requests  to  the  Executive  for 
information  and  testimony  are  freely  com- 
plied with.  There  is  a  vast  flow  of  documents, 
information  and  testimony  from  the  Execu- 
tive to  the  Congress.  As  the  President  said  in 
his  March  12,  1973  statement  on  executive 
privilege,  during  the  first  four  years  of  ihis 
Administration,  ■■hundreds  of  AdLmiuistration 
officials  spent  thousands  of  hours  freely  testi- 
fying before  committees  of  the  Congress."  On 
at  least  one  occasion  in  the  current  Con^re-jS 
the  Executive  has  complied  on  12-hiurs 
notice. 

This  problem  of  separation  of  po'o.ers 
arises  only  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
committee  oi  Congress  believes  that  inior- 


mation  or  testimony  is  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  legislative  function  and  the 
Executive  believes  that  furnishing  that  in- 
formation or  testimony  would  vmdermine  the 
Executive  role. 

The  claim  of  the  Executive  to  withhold 
information  from  Congress  dates  from  the 
admini.stratlon  of  President  Washington.  In 
1792,  the  House  of  Representatives  investi- 
gated the  conduct  of  the  executive  branch  in 
connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
Major  General  St.  Clair  into  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

Washington's  Cabinet  concluded  unani- 
mously on  April  2,  1792  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  institute  Inquiries  and 
call  for  papers  generally  and  "that  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  communicate  such  papers  as 
the  public  good  would  permit  and  ought  to 
refuse  those  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
injure  the  public.  Consequently  were  [sicl 
to  exercise  a  discretion."  The  Writings  of 
Tlionias  Jefferson  (Ford  Ed.,  1892)  Vol.  I, 
pp.  189-190.  President  Washhigton  deter- 
mined that  disclosure  of  the  papers  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make 
them  available  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Writings  of  George  Wasliington 
(GPO  Ed.,  1939)   Vol.  32.  p.  15. 

In  1794  President  Washington  Informed  the 
Senate  that  he  was  withholdhig  certain  for- 
eign relations  papers  In  response  to  its  reso- 
lution "which,  in  my  judgment,  for  public 
considerations,  ought  not  to  be  communi- 
cated." Senate  Executive  Journal  (1789- 
1805)  147;  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers 
oj  the  Presidents  (GPO  Ed.,  1896)  Vol.  I,  p. 
152.  In  1796.  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  carry  out  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  the  House  of 
Representatives  requested  the  President  to 
produce  the  instructions  to  the  negotiating 
minister,  and  the  correspondence  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  treaty.  President 
Washington  In  this  Instance  advised  the 
House  that  he  could  not  comply  with  its 
'  request.  He  explained : 

"As  It  Is  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  government  that  the  boundaries 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  between  the  differ- 
ent departments  should  be  preserved,  a  just 
regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of 
my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  forbids  a  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest." Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  (GPO  ed.  1896)  Vol.  I,  pp. 
194-196. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  this  deci- 
sion, the  House  debated  the  issue  at  length. 
See  5  Annals  of  Congress  426-783  seruifini. 
James  Madison's  speech  during  that  debate 
is  significant: 

"He  thought  it  clear  that  the  House  must 
liave  a  right,  in  all  cases,  to  ask  for  informa- 
lion  which  might  assist  their  deliberations. 
...  He  was  as  ready  to  admit  that  the  Ezecti- 
tlve  had  a  right,  under  due  responsibility, 
also,  to  withhold  mformatlon,  when  of  a 
nature  that  did  not  permit  a  disclosure  at 
the  time.  .  .  . 

"If  the  Executive  conceived  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  department,  papers  could 
not  be  safely  communicated,  he  might,  on 
that  ground,  refuse  them,  because  he  was  the 
competent  though  a  responsible  judge  within 
his  own  department. '  5  Annals  of  Congress 
773  (1796). 

ni 
Since  this  beginning  in  the  1790's  virtu- 
ally every  President  has  had  occasion  to 
determine  whether  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain information  to  Congress  Is  appr<9rlate. 
Tne  primary  areas  of  non-disclosure  have 
been  foreign  relations,  military  affairs,  pend- 
ing law  enforcement  investigations,  and  iu- 
iragoverumentol  discussions.  The  Presiden- 
tial position  has  "oeen  that  the  Executive 
liad  a  constitutional  power  to  refuse  infor- 
mation to  Congress.  See  generally  Younger, 
Congressional  Investigations  and  Executive 
Secrecy:  A  Study  in  the  Separation  oJ  Pow- 
ers. 20  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  755  (1969). 
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The  need  for  secrecy  In  the  first  two  cate- 
gories, foreign  relations  and  military  affairs, 
is  recognized  by  the  Judicial  branch.  See,  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  299 
U.S.  304.  320  (1936):  United  States  v.  Reyn- 
olds. 345  U.S.  1  (1953);  New  York  Times  v. 
Vnired  States,  403  U.S.  713,  728  (1971)  (Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  concurring) . 

Congressional  recognition  of  executive 
power  to  withhold  Information  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  may  be  found  In  the  time- 
honored  formula  of  resolutions  of  Inquiry 
(liiected  to  the  Department  of  State  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  relations.  The  Secretary  is 
requested  to  furnish  the  information  "if  not 
Incompatible  with  the  ptibllc  Interest."  See 
Cannon's  Procedure  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.  Doc.  610,  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess., 
p.  219;  Curtiss-Wright,  supra,  at  321.  It  has 
been  conceded  that  the  executive  wo\ild  have 
the  same  non-disclosure  power  If  the  pre- 
cautionary clause  were  missing.  40  Cong. 
Rec.  22  (1905)    '.Remarks  of  Senator  Teller)  . 

It  has  also  been  acknowledged  In  Congress 
that  the  President's  authority  to  withhold 
extends  to  military  Information  which  could 
be  of  use  to  an  enemy.  See,  e.g..  Senator 
Spooner's  remarks,  41  Cong.  Rec.  97-98 
(1906).  More  recently,  In  connection  with 
the  U-2  Incident,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recognized  that  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  Intelligence  operations: 

"The  administration  has  the  legal  right  to 
refuse  the  Information  under  the  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege."  S.  Rept.  1761,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  22. 

Congress  likewise  has  recognized  the  valid- 
ity of  claims  of  executive  privilege  for  in- 
ternal advice  to  the  President.  The  privilege 
has  been  Invoked  to  promote  frank  advice 
within  the  executive  branch  and  preserve 
confidentiality  regarding  conversations  with 
the  President.  For  example,  diu-ing  investiga- 
tion of  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur 
In  1951,  General  Bradley  refused  to  testify 
about  a  conversation  with  President  Tru- 
man In  which  he  had  acted  as  the  Presi- 
dent's confidential  adviser.  The  late  Sena- 
tor Russell,  the  Committee  Chairman,  rec- 
ognized that  claim  of  privilege,  and  his  ruling 
was  upheld  by  the  Committee.  Military  Sit- 
uation in  the  Far  East,  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  763,  832-872. 

The  existence  of  the  privilege  below  the 
level  of  communications  with  the  President 
was  recognized  in  a  Senate  Investigation 
conducted  In  1962  Into  Military  Cold  War 
Education  and  Speech  Review  Policies.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  by  letters  dated  February  8 
and  9,  1962,  directed  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  State  not  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  Individual  who  had  reviewed  any  par- 
ticular speech.  He  explained : 

"It  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  Department  and  receive  the 
candid  advice  and  loyal  respect  of  your  sub- 
ordinates If  they.  Instead  of  you  and  your 
senior  associates,  are  to  be  individually  an- 
swerable to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  you, 
for  their  Internal  acts  and  advice."  Reprinted 
In  Military  Cold  War  Education  and  Speech 
Keview  Policies,  Hearings  before  the  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
87th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  pp.  508,  725. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Stennls,  upheld  the  claim  of  privilege, 
stating  in  part: 

•We  now  come  face  to  face  and  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  establish  doctrine  of 
separation   of  the   powers.  .  .  , 

•I  know  of  no  case  where  the  Court  has 
ever  made  the  Senate  or  tlie  House  surrender 
records  from  its  files,  or  where  the  Execu- 
tive has  made  the  Legislative  Branch  sur- 
render records  from  its  files — and  I  do  not 
think  either  one  of  them  cotild.  So  the  rule 
works  three  ways.  Each  is  supreme  within  its 


field,   and   each   Is   resi  anslble   within   Its     tee   of   the   Committee  on  Education  and 
field."  Id.  at  512.  Labor,  House  of  Represents  tlves,  80th  Cone 


Finally  the  executive  b  anch  has  repeated 
ly   withheld   from   Cong  -ess   what   may   be 
referred  to  generally  as  '  Investigative  files." 
The  leading  precedent  In  this  area  U  Attor 
ney   General   Jackson's    -efusal   In    1941    to 
comply  with  the  requesi    of  Chairman  Carl 
Vinson  of  the  House  Nai  al  Affairs  Commit 
tee  for  certain  investiga  ;ive  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invesi  igation.  See  40  Op 
A.G.  45. 

The  Attorney  General  iefused  because  dis 
closure  of  FBI  Informat  on  could  substan- 
tially prejudice  law  enfc  rcement,  by  allow 
Ing  a  prospective   defen  lant  to  know  how 
much  or  how  little  Infor  nation  the  govern 
ment  had  about  him,  am  [  what  witnesses  or 
sources    of    Information    It    was   proposing 
to   rely   upon.   His   opin  on    also   cited    the 
serious  prejudice  to  th« 
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of  the  government's  InM  jstigatlve  agencies, 
since  mtich  of  the  inforn  ation  was  (and  is) 
given  In  confidence  anc  can  only  be  ob 
talned  upon  a  pledge  i  ot  to  dlscloee  the 
source.  Finally,  Attorne; '  General  Jackson 
said  that  disclosure  "migl  it  also  be  the  gross- 
est kind  of  injustice  to  individuals,"  since 
the  reports  Included  "le  ids  and  suspicions 
and  sometimes  even  the  i  tatements  of  mali- 
cious or  misinformed  pi  ople.  Even  though 
later  and  more  complete  reports  exonerate 
the  Individuals,  the  use  )f  particular  or  se- 
lected reports  might  con  ititute  the  grossest 
injustice,  and  we  all  kno  v  that  a  correction 
never  catches  up  with  an  accusation."  40  Op. 
A.G.  at  47. 

The  claim  of  privUege  in  these  four  tra 
ditional  categories  of  for(  ign  relations,  mill 
tary  affairs,  investigative  reports  and  inter 
nal  advice  is  well  suppoi  ted  by  reason  and 
precedent.  The  need  for  secrecy  In  the  con 
duct  of  foreign  relations  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  Vietnam  peac  s  negotiations.  The 
necessity    for    absolute     «crecy    concerning 
weapons  systems,  and  tac  tical  military  plans 
during  hostilities.  Is  self-evident.  The  need 
for  confidentiality  of  In  irestlgatlve  reports, 
cogently    articulated    by    Attorney    General 
Jackson  as  noted  earlier,  las  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  experience  of  recen  t  weeks 

In  the  area  of  executu  e  decision-making, 
the  President  must  be  i  ble  to  receive  ab- 
solutely candid.  Impartial,  and  disinterested 
advice  from  his  advisers,  presidential  advisers 
may  hedge  their  oplnlods,  or  even  remain 
sUent,  if  they  know  tha  their  advice  may 
soon  be  examined  out  of  context  by  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  the  subllc,  or  that  the 
President  may  have  to  e  icplaln  why  he  did 
not  follow  It.  As  the  Pr  ssldent  said  In  his 
March  12,  1973  statement 

"|w]hat  is  at  stake  .  .  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  confldentlalily  but  the  Integrity 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  at  the  very 
highest  levels  of  our  Government." 

IV 

The  principle  of  execi  itlve  privilege  has 
been  applied  by  past  Pr«  sldent  no';  only  to 
furnishing  documentary  1  nformatlon,  but  to 
appearance  of  the  Presid*  nt's  immediate  as- 
sistants as  witnesses  beiare  committees  of 
Congress.  Requests  for  thi  ir  appearance  have 
rarely  been  made,  and  still  more  rarely 
pressed.  Past  Presidents  ^  ho  have  addressed 
themselves  to  such  reques  s  appear  uniformly 
to  have  considered  the  app  earance  of  such  ad- 
visers to  be  solely  a  matter  of  Presidential 
di?cretion,  i.e.,  it  is  a  rlgh  ;  which  may  be  as- 
serted or  waived. 

On  two  occasions  durli  g  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Truma  i  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  issued  subpoenas  to  John  R.  Steelman, 
who  held  the  title  of  "Ass  stant  to  the  Presi- 
dent." He  returned  both  subpoenas  with  a 
letter  stating  that  the  Pr(  sldent  had  in  each 
instance  directed  him.  in  y  lew  of  his  duties  as 
a  Presidential  Assistant,  r  )t  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee.  Imesi  Igation  of  the  CSl 
Strike,  Hearings  before  a  S  seclal  Subcommit- 


2d  Sess.,  pp.  347-53. 

In  1951,  Donald  OawsonL  an  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  President  Truman,  was  re- 
quested to  testify  before  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  the  Rjconstructlon  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  one  asp  !ct  of  which  con- 
cerned Mr.  Dawson's  alleged  misfeasance 
The  President  affirmed  his  belief  that  this 
request  constituted  a  vlohtlon  of  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  tie  separation  of 
powers,  but  "reluctantly"  ;.\erclsed  his  dis- 
cretion to  permit  Mr.  Daws  an  to  appear  and 
testify  to  clear  his  name,  itudy  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corjijration,  Hearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  1  he  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp .  1709,  1795,  1810 
See  also  New  York  Times,  llay  5,  1951,  p  75 
future  usefulness     May  11,  1951,  pp.  1.  26;  Ml  y  12,  1951,  pp.  i" 
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In  1944,  Jonathan  Danlet,  an  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Presldeiit  Roosevelt,  re- 
fused to  respond  to  a  subcommittee  sub- 
poena requiring  him  to  tsstify  concerning 
his  alleged  attempts  to  fdrce  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrlflo  tion  AdnUnistra- 
tor.  He  based  his  refusal  01 1  the  confidential 
nature  of  his  relationship  to  the  President. 
The  subcommittee  recommended  that  Dan- 
iels be  cited  for  contempt.  Thereafter  he 
wrote  the  subcommittee  <  ffirmlng  that  he 
was  not  subject  to  subpo<na,  but  advising 
it  that  the  President  had  decided  to  waive 
the  privilege  in  that  insUnce.  Administra- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrifii  nation  Act,  Hear- 
ings before  a  Subcommltte  1  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Fori  stry,  U.S.  Senate. 
78th  Oong.,  1st  Sess..  pp.  61  >-629,  695-740. 

During  the  Elsenhowef  administration 
Sherman  Adams  declined  (to  testify  before 
a  CMnmlttee  Investigating  |  the  Dixon-Yates 
contract  because  of  his  eonfldential  rela- 
tionship to  the  President.  E  owever,  at  a  later 
date  In  the  administration  he  was  permlttea 
to  appear  and  testify  concerning  his  dealings 
with  Bernard  Goldflne.  Investigation  of  Reg- 
vlatory  Commissions  and  Aaencies,  Hearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  t  he  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  CoiimeK»,  House  or 
Representatives,  85th  Con  p.,  2d  Sess.,  pp. 
3711-3740. 

During  the  hearings  on  t  le  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  requested  W.  DeVler 
Plerson,  then  Associate  Sieclal  Counsel  to 
President  Johnson,  to  appe  ir  and  testify  re- 
garding the  participation  of  Justice  Fortas 
in  the  drafting  of  certair  legislation.  Mr. 
Plerson  declined  to  appeal,  and  wrote  the 
Committee  as  follows: 

"As  Associate  Special  Cou  Qsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent since  March  of  1967,  I  have  been  one 
of  the  'immediate  staff  assis  ants'  provided  to 
the  President  by  Uw.  (3  U  S.C.  105,  106.)  It 
has  been  firmly  establUhe<^,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  precedents  th^t  members  of  the 
President's  immediate  staff  1  shall  not  appear 
before  a  Congressional  conimittee  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  Pre  lident.  "niis  limi- 
tation, which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Ex<  cutive.  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  goi  ernment.  I  must, 
therefore,  respectfully  decll  le  the  invitation 
to  testify  In  the  hearings.'  Nominations  of 
Al>e  Fortas  and  Homer  Tho  nberry.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  or,  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess , 
pp.  1347,  1348. 

Like  the  historically  fai  more  frequent 
refusals  to  supply  documet  ts  and  informa- 
tion, these  refusals  by  Pres  Idents  to  permit 
their  immediate  advisers  ( o  appear  before 
congressional  committees  a  e  well  grounded 
in  principle.  As  the  Presi(  ent  said  in  his 
March  12  statement: 

"Under  the  doctrine  of  .<;e  laration  of  pow- 
ers, the  manner  in  which  t;  le  President  pei- 
sonally  exercises  his  asslgne  1  executive  pow- 
ers Is  not  subject  to  quests  nlng  by  anothrr 
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branch  of  Government.  If  the  President  Is 
not  subject  to  such  questioning,  it  Is  equally 
appropriate  that  members  of  his  staff  not  be 
so  questioned,  for  their  roles  are  In  effect 
an  extension  of  the  Presidency." 

If  another  branch  of  government  could 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  Inquiring  Into  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  it  wovild  seriously  Impair 
the  Independence  of  the  Presidency  and  ihe 
Executive  branch.  After  leaving  office  Presi- 
dent Truman  recognized  that  danger  in  a 
radio  address  on  the  occasion  of  bis  refusal 
to  appear  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  before 
the  House  Un-Amertcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee. He  stated  that  If  a  President  or  former 
President  could  thus  be  called  and  ques- 
tioned about  his  official  duties,  "the  office  of 
President  would  be  dominated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency  might  become  a 
mere  appendage  of  Congress."  New  York 
Times,  November  17,  1953,  p.  26.  The  same 
inroad  on  separation  of  powers  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Presidency  would  result  if 
an  Immediate  staff  assistant  to  the  President 
could  be  called  before  a  committee  for  the 
avowed  or  apparent  purpose  of  questioning 
blm  about  his  duties  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1971,  testifying  at  the  earlier  session  of 
these  hearings,  the  late  Dean  Acheson  graph- 
ically Illustrated  the  objections  to  an  unlim- 
ited congressional  power  to  call  these  assist- 
ants: 

"With  what  relish  one  can  imagine  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy  conducting  these  ex- 
aminations without  judge  or  defending 
counsel.  Television  would,  of  course,  occupy 
half  the  hearing  room;  the  press  the  other 
half.  The  employee's  duties,  relations  with 
the  President,  with  other  employees  In  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and 
representatives  of  foreign  governments,  his 
qualifications  for  his  duties,  past  experience, 
social  life,  and  friends  would  all  receive  at- 
tention. He  would  be  asked  about  matters  be 
had  worked  on,  although  not  the  substance 
of  them,  aside  from  the  one  on  which  he 
was  summoned,  and  long  arguments  would 
be  provoked  about  whether  the  President's 
letter  provided  exemption  from  answering 
extraneous  questions  irrelevant  to  its  prin- 
cipal subject. 

"As  sunomons  might  follow  summons  as 
fast  as  committee  clerks  could  get  them 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory and  these  witnesses  followed  one  an- 
other with  letters  asserting  privilege,  what  a 
picture  could  be  created  of  a  President  in 
the  center  of  a  web  of  secret  machination. 
What  a  picture  presented  to  the  world  of  a 
government  as  bizarre,  absurd,  and  divided 
by  tragic  vendettas  as  the  King  of  Morocco's 
birthday  party. 

"In  short,  what  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a 
railroad!"  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  92d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  on  S.  1125,  pp.  260-61. 

V 

I  shall  now  discuss  briefly  and  In  general 
terms  the  two  bills,  S.  858  and  S.J.  Res.  72, 
which  seek  to  regulate  and  restrict  the 
exercise  of  Executive  privilege.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  requested  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  conmient  on  3.  858  and  will  submit 
the  usual  detailed  report  on  it  In  the  near 
future. 

Because  of  the  constitutional  principles 
and  historic  practices  just  discussed.  It  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  many  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  would 
serve  no  valid  purpose  for  a  Government  of- 
ficial to  appear  before  a  Committee  only  In 
order  to  submit.  In  the  words  of  S.  858,  "a 
.statement  personally  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent requiring  that  the  emploj'ee  ussert  ex- 
ecutive privilege  as  to  the  testimony  or 
document  sought."  In  keeping  with  the  co- 
equal status  of  the  E."{ecutive  and  the  Con- 


gress, a  written  communication  Invoking 
privilege  should  suffice  in  those  instances 
where  It  applies  to  the  very  appearance  of  the 
witness,  to  all  of  the  envisaged  testimony, 
or  all  of  the  requested  documents.  Hypoth- 
esize the  reverse  situation  where  a  cotirt 
or  an  executive  agency  subpoenas  a  Senator 
to  testify  or  to  produce  documents  in  the 
custody  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  de- 
crees to  the  contrary.  See  Senate  Rules  V(l) 
and  XXX.  The  Senate  doubtless  would  re- 
sist if  the  court  or  agency  nevertheless 
should  insist  that  the  Senator  appear  per- 
sonally merely  to  present  the  Senate  res- 
olution. 

When  the  Senate  limited  the  scope  of  the 
response  of  a  Senator  and  of  Senatorial  em- 
ployees to  a  judicial  subpoena.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  pointed  out: 

"The  Senate  recognizes  it  has  certain  priv- 
ileges as  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of 
the  Government  which  It  wishes  to  pro- 
tect."  108  Cong.  Rec.  3627   (1962). 

We  also  have  serious  difficulties  with  that 
aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
would  purport  to  make  It  "a  question  of  fact" 
for  the  Committee  to  decide  whether  an 
assertion  of  privilege  is  well  taken.  We  deal 
here,  as  often  In  the  constitutional  field,  with 
a  fact/law  Inten'ace,  and  not  with  a  simple 
question  of  fact. 

However,  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Ful bright  in  Introducing  the  bill  (119  Con- 
GBESsiONAL  Aecord,  February  15,  1973, 
p.  4210),  suggests  that  the  "question  of  fact" 
clause  may  have  been  designed  to  enable  the 
Committee  simply  to  substitute  its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  President  regarding  Executive 
privilege.  If  this  Is  the  Import  01  the  clause 
It  obviously  would  raise  fundamental  con- 
stitutional problems.  The  clause  would  point 
toward  congressional  supremacy  inconsistent 
with  the  separation  of  powers  system. 

VI 

To  conclude.  Executive  privilege  is  a  con- 
stitutionally founded,  historically  accepted, 
and  vital  principle  of  American  government. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  this  sep- 
aratlon-of-powers  prerogative  should  be 
exercised  in  restrained  fashion  In  order  not 
to  needlessly  bar  the  fiow  of  Information 
relevant  to  legislation.  Indeed,  this  Admin- 
istration has  adopted  and  honored  stringent 
guidelines  to  prevent  such  occurrences — 
and  will  continue  that  policy.  Insofar  as  the 
current  Executive-Legislative  relationship, 
takes  on  a  sharper  edge  because  of  Water- 
gate, It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  deter- 
mination of  alleged  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  passed  by  Congress  is  uniquely  the 
province  of  the  Judiciary.  For  crime  there 
can  be  no  haven,  and  the  White  House  has 
stated  that  even  the  President's  close  jier- 
sonal  aides  will  respond  to  grand  jury  in- 
quiry. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  this  separation- 
of-powers  frontier,  like  the  concept  of  justici- 
ability under  Article  HI  of  the  Constitution, 
will  forever  elude  neat  definition.  Para- 
phrasing what  Justice  Jackson  once  said 
about  justiciability,  we  can  say  in  regard  to 
executive  privilege  that  "when  all  of  the 
axioms  have  been  exhausted  and  all  words 
of  definition  have  been  spent,  the  propriety 
of"  invoking  executive  privilege  In  a  par- 
ticular Instance  "will  depend  upon  a  circum- 
spect sense  of  its  fitness  informed  by  the 
teachings  and  experience"  of  the  past.  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Utah  v.  Wycoff  Co., 
344  U.S.  237,  243  (1952).  We  are  striving  to 
show  such  a  "circumspect  sense  of  fitness" 
regarding  the  ongoing  vitality  of  the  basic 
constittitional  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  and  we  invite  your  cooperation. 

Statement  or  Senator   J.  W.  Fulbright 

On  April  22,  1948,  Congressman  Richard 
Nixon  of  California,  engaged  at  that  time  In 
an  Investigation  of  alleged  subversive  activ- 
ity, berated  the  Trtiman  Administration  for 
its  uncoopprative  attitude.  He  comn^entcd  as 
follows: 


"The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  issued  an  order 
that  none  of  this  information  can  be  released 
to  the  Congress  and  that  therefore  the  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  question  the  judgment 
of  the  President  In  making  that  decision. 

"I  say  that  that  proposition  cannot  stand 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  for  this  very  good  reason : 
That  would  mean  that  the  President  could 
have  arbitrarily  Issued  an  executive  order  hi 
the  Meyers  ca.se,  the  Teapot  Dome  case,  or 
any  other  case  denying  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  information  it  needed  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  Congress  would  have  no 
right  to  question  his  decision."  ^ 
I.  EXECtrrivE  PBivn.EGE :  the  "nixon  doctrine" 

Mr.  Nixon's  views  on  executive  privilege 
have  changed  since  his  days  as  a  Congres- 
sional Investigator.  Changes  of  outlook  are 
not  unknown  among  legislators  who  become 
presidents — that  trip  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  seems  to  work  magical  transforma- 
tions. But  in  Mr.  Nixon's  cate  the  meta- 
morphosis could  hardly  have  been  more  com- 
plete. Soon  after  coming  to  the  White  House 
he  declared  his  policy  on  executive  privilege. 
In  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  addressed 
to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  on  March  24,  1969,  President  Nixon 
purported  to  limit  the  use  of  "executive 
privilege,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  claimed 
a  right  for  the  executive  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation from  Congress  when  disclosure 
"would  be  incompatible  with  the  public  In- 
terest"— the  executive  being  the  sole  judge 
of  what  was  or  was  not  In  the  "public 
interest." 

The  Nixon  doctrine  on  executive  privilege 
was  amplified  on  March  11,  1973.  on  which 
occasion  the  President  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine to  be  "rooted  In  the  Constitution." 
The  President  did  not  provide  any  clues  as 
to  where  in  the  Con.stitutlon  the  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege  might  be  rooted  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  "strict  con- 
structionist." Btit  he  did  give  his  personal 
promise  that  executive  privilege  would  not 
be  used  to  conceal  "embarrassing  Informa- 
tion" but  only  when  disclosure  would  barm 
the  "public  mterest."  Once  again,  it  Is  clear, 
the  executive  would  be  the  sole  judge  of 
what  was  or  was  not  in  the  "public  Interest," 
as  well  as  of  what  might  constitute  "em- 
barra-ssing  information."  The  President  went 
on  in  his  statement  to  extend  the  mantle  of 
executive  privilege  beyond  himself  and  his 
burgeoning  White  House  staff  to  cover 
cabinet  and  other  officials  who  simultane- 
ously hold  White  House  positions  and  also 
former  White  House  officials.  The  latter 
proscription  would  seem  to  Imply,  In  the 
case  of  a  crucial  figure  like  Henry  Kissinger, 
that  even  when  the  Vietnam  war  and  his 
own  role  In  ending  it  have  become  history, 
Mr.  Kissinger  will  still  be  Immune — perhaps 
even  prohibited — from  discussing  these 
matters  with  Congressional  committees, 
although  be  could  write  his  memoirs.  As 
the  President  put  It,  staff  members  must  be 
free  from  any  fear  that  their  advice  "will 
ever  become  a  matter  of  public  debate.  .  .  ." 
In  his  press  conference  of  March  15,  1973, 
Mr.  Nixon  seemed  disinclined  to  discuss  any 
''embarra.<>slng  Information"  relating  to  the 
Watergate  scandal,  but  he  expressed  the 
most  forthright  views  on  executive  secrecy — 
views  quite  strikingly  at  variance  with  those 
he  had  held  twenty-five  yestfs  before,  and 
in  some  respects.  It  would  appear,  even  one 
year  before.  "Members  of  the  White  House 
staff,"  he  said,  "will  not  appear  before  a 
committee  of  Congress-  in  any  formal  ses- 
sion." This  sounds  awfully  close  to  a  claim 
of  blanket  Immunity,  althotigh  less  than  a 
year  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone, 
Director  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  the  President's  Counsel,  John  W. 
Dean,    III,    disclaimed    such    immunity    in 
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these  words:  "You  asked  whether  President 
Nixon  or  any  former  Presidents  have  ever 
asserted  a  claim  that  Presidential  aides  have 
blanket  Immunity  from  testifying  before 
the  Congress  on  any  subject.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  public  statement  by  President  Nixon 
or  any  past  President  to  this  effect." 

'We  will  furnish  information  under  the 
proper  circumstances,"  Mr.  Nixon  promised 
on  March  15.  "We  will  consider  each  matter 
on  a  case-by-case  basis."  In  that  press  con- 
ference, as  In  his  formal  statement  of  March 
11.  Mr.  Nixon  left  no  doubt  that  It  was  the 
President,  and  the  President  alone,  who 
wovUd  decide  what  the  "proper  circum- 
stances" were  for  granting  or  withholding  In- 
formation. It  was  all.  In  the  President's  view, 
a  matter  of  upholding  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  if  the  Senate 
wished  that  great  principle,  he  would  gladly 
meet  them  in  court. 

Here  is  a  novel  doctrine  Indeed:  in  the 
name  of  "separation  of  powers"  Mr.  Nixon 
claims  for  the  executive  an  absolute,  un- 
limited power  to  decide  what  will  be  made 
known  to  Congress  and  the  country  and 
what  will  be  kept  secret.  Where  does  the 
"separation"  come  In?  The  President  had 
nothing  to  say  about  that  on  March  15,  but 
he  did  suggest  an  odd  and  interesting  distinc- 
tion between  the  kind  of  issue  Congress 
might  legitimately  investigate  and  the  kind 
it  might  not.  Congress,  in  Mr.  Nixon's  view, 
was  on  "much  stronger  ground"  in  asking 
the  "Government" — I  believe  he  meant  the 
executive  branch,  of  the  '■Government" — to 
cooperate  in  an  investigation  of  espionage 
against  the  Government — such  perliaps  as 
those  once  conducted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities — than  in  an 
investigation  of  political  espionage  such  as 
the  Watergate  affair. 

Can  Mr.  Nixon  have  meant  this?  Would  he 
really  exempt  the  subversion  of  the  electoral 
process  from  the  legitimate  area  of  Congres- 
sional inquiry  and  executive  accountabUity? 
To  be  charitable,  one  must  assume  that  the 
President  has  not  thought  the  matter 
through.  Nonetheless,  his  press  conference 
of  March  15.  and  his  statement  of  March  11 
on  executive  privilege,  assert  an  unprece- 
dented, sweeping  claim  to  absolute  Presiden- 
tial discretion  la  deciding  what  will  and  will 
not  be  kept  secret  from  Congress  and  the 
country. 

The  statement  of  March  11  is  filled  with 
vogue  pieties  about  compliance  with  "rea- 
sonable requests"  for  testimony  or  documents 
and  the  ready  provision  of  necessary  and 
relevant"  Information.  We  can  all  applaud 
the  commitment  to  "reasonableness."  "neces- 
sity," and  "relevance,"  but  these  are  not  ob- 
jective categories.  As  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated,  the  executive  and  Senators 
may  differ  widely  on  what  these  principles 
require  In  such  matters  as  the  Grey  nomina- 
tion and  the  Watergate  Investigation.  The 
real  question  of  course  is  who  ts  to  decide 
what  is  "reasonable,"  "necessary"  or  "re- 
levant." The  President  contends  that  he 
should  decide  case-by-case  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  Judgment  and  convenience.  That 
Is  not  a  defense  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
but  the  antithesis  of  It;  it  Is  a  claim  to  ex- 
clusive and  arbitrary  power.  The  alternate 
approach — and  the  only  approach  consistent 
with  the  separation  of  powers — Is  to  divide 
the  power  of  deciding  what  information  will 
be  withheld  from  Congress  and  what  will  l)e 
provided.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  I  commend  to  the  combined  subcom- 
mittees today  is  not  to  eliminate  the  practice 
known  as  executive  privilege  but  to  remove 
it  from  the  realm  of  executive  caprice,  to  de- 
fine and  restrict  It  by  law. 

n.  THX  BOOTS  or  panriLBCE 

"Privilege"  Is  the  right  word  for  unrestrict- 
ed executive  secrecy,  because  there  is  no  basis 
in  law  or  history  for  the  claim  of  any  right  to 
withhold    Information    from    the    people's 
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gation  prepared  for  the  Ssnate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  February  of  ]954:  "A  legisla- 
tive committee  of  Inquiry  ve  sted  with  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  records  and  papers  is  an  institu- 
tion rivaling  most  legislativi  i  institutions  in 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin.  I  ts  roots  lie  deep 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  only  in  the 
light  of  a  knowledge  of  ttese  origins  and 
subsequent  developments  iloes  It  become 
possible  to  comprehend  It  i  limits."  •  The 
same  general  proposition  v  as  endorsed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  McCrain  v.  Daugh- 
ertp  in  1927,  in  which  the  Ci  >urt  stated  that. 
"The  power  of  inquiry — wilh  power  to  en- 
force it — is  an  essential  i,nd  appropriate 
auxUiary  to  the  legislative  Junction.  It  was 
so  regarded  and  employed  in  American  legis- 
latures before  the  Constitu  ion  was  framed 
and  ratified." 

Legislative  Inquiry  and  <  verslght  are  of 
course  Impossible  without  jertinent  Infor- 
mation. Insofar  as  the  execu  tlve  Is  at  liberty 
to  withhold  information,  he  Is  also  at  liberty 
to  nullify  the  ability  of  Con  gress  to  exercise 
legislative  oversight.  To  sta1  e  the  matter  in 
its  simplest  terms:  if  Congre  ss  does  not  have 
the  information  it  considers  necessary,  it 
cannot  effectively  Investigate  the  executive; 
and  If  Congress  does  not  Investigate  the 
executive,  there  Is  no  one  lo  do  it  but  the 
executive  itself.  Quite  und(  rstandably,  any 
Administration  must  find  It  lomfortable  and 
convenient  to  serve  as  its  own  Judge  and 
Jury,  but  such  an  arrangemmt  is  anathema 
to  our  constitutional  syste  m  of  separated 
powers  checked  and  balanced  against  each 
other- 

The  principle  of  executive  accountability 
to  Congress  was  asserted  f r<  m  the  outset  of 
our  history.  In  1789  Congriss  adopted,  and 
President  Washington  slgne<  t,  a  statute  stat- 
ing that  it  "shall  be  the  dv  ty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasixry  ...»  make  report, 
and  0ve  information  to  eith  sr  branch  of  the 
legislature  In  person  or  In  writing  (as  he 
may  be  required) ,  respect  ,ng  all  matters 
referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  or  which  si  all  appertain  to 
his  office.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added]  In  the 
Congressional  debate  on  this  measure,  Roger 
Sherman  observed  that,  "as  we  want  Infor- 
mation to  act  upon,  we  i  lust  procure  it 
where  it  is  to  be  had,  consei  [uently  we  must 
get  it  out  of  this  officer,  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  so  must  be  by  makln;  it  his  duty  to 
bring  it  forward." '' 

The  omission  of  similar  requirements  to 
provide  Information  from  tiie  act  establish- 
ing the  Department  of  State-  -or  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs"  as  It  was  first 
called — was  interpreted  by  /  ttorney  General 
Rogers  in  1958  as  proof  thtt  "the  founders 
of  our  Government,  and  thoi  e  who  sat  In  the 
First  Congress,  meant  to  give  no  power  to 
the  Congress  to  see  secret  ds  ta  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  against  tlie  wishes  of  the 
President."  •  In  fact.  Profess  or  Berger  points 
out,  the  Congressional  debat  j  about  the  pro- 
posed "Department  of  Foreign  Affairs"  con- 
tained not  a  single  word  alx  ut  the  Congres- 
sional right  to  require  Infon  nation,  secret  or 
otherwise,  and  from  this  "th  e  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  with  equal  plaus  bility  have  con- 
cluded that  the  right  to  req  lire  information 
had  gone  by  default." '  In  «  mplete  contrast 
with  the  Rogers  claim  of  unl  imited  executive 
license  for  secrecy,  an  earlie :  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Cushing,  advised  President  Pierce  in 
1854  that,  "By  express  provi  ilon  of  law.  it  Is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Secret!  ,ry  of  the  Treas- 
Tiry  to  communicate  information  to  either 
House  of  Congress  when  desired;  and  it  is 
practically  and  by  legal  Impl  cation  the  same 
with  the  other  secretaries,  and  with  the 
Postmaster  and  the  Attorney  General." » 

In  the  tradition  of  the  'treasury  Act  of 
1789  many  other  requiremeits  of  Informa- 
tion have  been  enacted  Ini  o  law  over  the 
years.  Section  313  of  the  Acb  of  1921  estab- 
lishing the  General  Account:  ng  Office  directs* 
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every  agency  of  the  Government  to  fiiruiah 
to  the  Comptroller  General  "such  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  powers,  duties,  activities, 
organization,  financial  transactions,  and 
methods  of  business  and  their  respective 
offices  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require 
of  them."  The  language  of  the  statute  is 
clear:  It  refers  to  such  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  "require,"  not  to 
such  information  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  desire  and  the  agency  Involved  choose 
to  provide.  Indeed,  In  1925  President  Cool- 
idge's  Attorney  General  acknowledged  that 
the  papers  to  which  the  Comptroller  General 
vras  entitled,  under  the  Act  of  1921.  "Would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  solely  for  his  detei- 
mlnatlon."  » 

In  the  name  of  executive  privilege — or, 
more  vaguely,  of  the  "public  interest" — 
agency  heads  have  taken  the  extraordinary 
position  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  ignore 
this  provision  of  law.  To  cite  one  striking 
example:  In  1969  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  was  asked  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  train- 
ing of  foreign  military  personnel  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  For  purposes 
of  this  study  the  General  Accounting  Office 
thereupon  requested  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  copies  of  its  five-year  plan  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  performance  evalviation  re- 
ports on  Korea  and  possibly  other  countries, 
and  a  Defense  Department  staff  report  on 
the  status  of  foreign  military  training  sys- 
tems. All  were  refused,  the  five-year  plan  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  only  a  "tentative  plan- 
ning document,"  the  Korean  report  on  the 
ground  that  it  \<-as  "not  available  at  the 
present  time,"  th6  status  reports  on  the 
ground  that  they  contained  the  "opinions" 
of  American  military  advisers  the  release 
of  which  might  provide  "adverse  reactions" 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  govertmieuts  con- 
cerned.'' The  General  Accounting  Office  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  the  military  assistance 
training  program  in  early  1971  but  was  un- 
able to  comply  fully  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  request,  pointing  out  that 
officials  of  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  "withheld  or 
delayed  the  release  of  Military  Assistance 
Program  reports  and  records  essential  to  a 
full  and  complete  review.  .  .  ."  The  denial  of 
access  to  records,  tlie  General  Accounting 
Office  report  pointed  out,  was  not  a  new  prob- 
lem but  "a  continuation  of  similar  problems 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  encoim- 
tered  over  the  years  in  reviewing  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs,  particulairly  eval- 
uations of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams." "^ 

To  cite  another  more  recent  example: 
General  Accounting  Office  officials  told  the 
House  Stibcommlttee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation last  week,  on  April  3.  that  White 
House  Counsel  John  W.  Dean  III  had  Invoked 
executive  privilege  to  thwart  an  Inquiry  into 
tax-paid  flights  by  Administration  officials 
during  last  fall's  campaign  and  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  the  Government  had  been 
reimbursed  by  the  Committee  tor  the  Re- 
Election  of  the  President  for  any  purely  polit- 
ical travel.  The  Comptroller  General's  re- 
quest for  access  to  passenger  lists  and  flight 
logs  went  unanswered  until  after  the  election. 
On  behalf  of  Mr.  Haldeman,  to  whom  the 
inqxiiry  had  been  addressed,  Mr.  Dean  re- 
plied on  November  22  that  the  passenger 
lists  and  flight  logs  were  "personal  to  the 
President  and  thus  not  the  proper  subject 
of  Congressional  Inquiry."  Once  again  one 
recalls  Mr.  Ni.xon's  pledge  that  "executive 
privUege  will  not  be  used  as  a  shield  to 
prevent  embarrassing  information  from 
being  made  available.  .  .  ."  Can  the  revela- 
tion of  possible  U£e  of  public  funds  for  the 
President's  re-election  campaign  possibly  be 
harmf\il  to  the  "p\iblic  interest"  or,  as  seems 
evident,  is  it  the  Admmistratlons  political 
interests  that  are  being  defended?  I  do  not 
suggest  at  this  point  that  the  .Administration 


us2d  public  funds  for  campaign  pui-poses — 
one  does  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not — 
but  I  do  suggest,  most  emphatically,  that  the 
question  of  whether  they  did  so  is  indeed  a 
proper  subject  of  public  Inquiry,  and  surely 
is  not  a  matter  which  is  "personal  to  the 
President." 

These  are  only  two  of  many  Instances  of 
the  executive  branch  withholding  Informa- 
tion from  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
defiance  of  the  law.  Executive  privilege. 
Professor  Berger  recalls,  was  originally  Justi- 
fied as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Executive 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  he  comments:  "It  is  a  feat 
of  splendid  illogic  to  wring  from  a  duty 
faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  a  power  to 
defy  them.  .  .  ."  ^-  Professor  Berger  goes  on 
to  cite  a  Supreme  Court  pronouncement  of 
1838:  "To  contend  tliat  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  President  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed  Implies  a  power  to  for- 
bid their  execution.  Is  a  novel  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  entirely  Inadmis- 
sible." -^ 

If  the  matter  of  executive  accountability 
to  Congi-ess  were  to  be  brought  to  a  final 
test — as  Precideut  Nixon  has  challenged  the 
Senate  to  allow — there  seems  little  doubt  of 
the  legal  authority  of  Congress,  or  of  a 
Congressional  commit'v«e,  to  subpoena  docu- 
ments and  government  officials.  Just  as  it 
can  subpoena  private  Individuals  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  and  to  hold  an  indi- 
vidual in  contempt  should  he  fall  to  com- 
ply. Under  Section  134a  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  every  standing 
committee  and  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
is  avithorlzed  "to  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  doctuneuts,  to  take  such 
testimony  and  to  make  such  expenditures 
...  as  it  deems  advisable."  In  his  authori- 
tative book.  The  President,  Office  and  Powers, 
Professor  Edward  Corwin  writes:  ".  .  .  should 
a  congressional  investigating  committee  is- 
sue a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  a  Cabinet 
officer  ordering  him  to  appear  with  certain 
adequately  specified  documents  and  should 
he  fall  to  do  so.  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
might  not  be  proceeded  against  for  con- 
tempt of  the  house  which  sponsored  the  in- 
quiry." :♦ 

Although  the  issue  is  largely  untested  and 
in  need  of  legislative  clarification,  authori- 
ties agree  that  Congress  is  not  without  re- 
sources to  require  the  disclosure  of  perti- 
nent information  and  the  appearance  of  ap- 
propriate witnesses.  A  study  of  Congressional 
Inquiry  Into  Military  Affairs  prepared  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  1968  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  pyoints  out  that  con- 
tempt of  Congress  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  witness  to  testify  or  produce  papers  is 
punishable  by  law  as  a  misdemeanor.  Ptir- 
therraore,  there  Is  no  necessity  for  Congress 
or  a  Congressional  committee  to  rely  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  act  In  a  contempt 
case.  As  an  agent  of  the  executive,  the  At- 
torney General  might  be  less  than  whole- 
hearted in  the  prosecution  of  a  recalcitrant 
witness.  But,  as  the  military  affairs  study 
points  out,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
either  House  of  Congress  has  the  power  to 
seize  a  recalltrant  witness,  try  him  before 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  punish  him  for 
contempt  by  imprisoning  him  in  the  Capi- 
tol." '^  One  legal  authority  has  asserted  that 
"Congress  undoubtedly  has  power  to  punish 
contempts  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
executive  and  the  Judiciary,  by  the  simple 
forthright  process  of  causing  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  seize  tlie  offeitder  and  clap  him  ii\ 
the  common  Jail  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia 
or  the  guardroom  of  the  Capitol  Police." '" 
This  view  has  recently  received  the  added, 
authoritative  endorsement  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Tliese,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the  broad 
historical  and  constitutional  conslderatioi^.s 
underlying  the  legislation  which  I  conamei-.d 
to  you  today.  Before  summarizing  the  pre- 
visions of  my  bill,  I  would  like  to  c!te  cer- 
tain current  and  specific  Instances  in  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  its  le^u- 
lative  duties  by  executive  secrecy  and  re- 
calcitrance in  matters  under  the  Committee's 
Jurij>dlctlon, 

m.  EXECtTiTVE  PRIVILEGE  AND  FOREIGN  FOUCY 

When  we  speak  of  "executive  privilege,"  I 
reiterate,  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
are  not  referring  simply  to  those  relatively 
infrequent  instances  when  the  President 
formally  Invokes  that  dubious  doctrine.  Far 
more  frequently  executive  branch  officials 
employ  tactics  of  delay  and  evasion  whlcii 
permit  the  executive  to  exercise  executive 
privilege  without  actually  Invoking  it  and 
without  honoring  the  commitment  of  three 
Presidents  that  only  the  President  would  In- 
voke executive  privilege.  As  matters  now 
stpnd,  that  commitment  has  been  reduced  to 
a  meaningless  technicality:  only  the  Presi- 
dent may  invoke  executive  privilege  but  Jvist 
about  any  of  his  subordinates  may  exercise 
it — they  withhold  Information  as  they  see  fit 
but  they  do  not  employ  the  forbidden  words. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  executive  has 
made  increasing  use  of  executive  privilege 
in  this  broader,  more  meaningful  sense  of 
withholding  information  by  a  variety  of  de- 
vices, more  Informal  than  formal.  Congress 
has  become  increasingly  alert  to  the  Implica- 
tions of  executive  secrecy.  Without  informa- 
tion, it  Is  now  increasingly  recognized.  Con- 
gress Is  scarcely  able  to  investigate  or  over- 
see the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  If  It  cannot 
engage  !n  these  functions,  It  Is  scarcely  quali- 
fied to  make  the  laws  at  all. 

In  cooperation  with  the  extremely  useful 
survey  being  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Separation  of  Powers,  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  reviewed 
the  Committee's  records  in  order  to  ascertain 
instances  in  which  the  executive  has  refused 
to  provide  requested  information  or  to  make 
witnesses  available.  In  carrying  out  this  ae- 
signment  the  staff  soon  discovered  that  the 
compilation  of  a  complete  list  would  occupy 
them  for  an  hidefinlte  period.  And.  as  I 
pointed  out  In  my  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  coverhig  the  completed  sur- 
vey forms,  m.nny  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  difficulties  in  obtalniiig  iuforms.- 
tion  from  the  executive  branch  have  fallen 
outside  the  scope  of  questions  posed  by  the 
Subcommittee's  survey.  On  many  occasions 
we  have  encountered  not  outright  refusals 
to  provide  information  or  to  make  witnesses 
available  but  indefinite  delays,  evasion, 
obftiscatlon,  unresponsive  answers,  reluctance 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  lack  of  candor. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  former  Aiu- 
bassador  to  Laos,  William  Sullivan,  iio-x 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  Affairs,  was  asked  why  at  an  earlier 
hearing  he  had  withheld  information  about 
the  critical  role  the  United  States  Air  Force 
was  playing  in  northern  Laos,  far  away  from 
the  Vietnamese  infiltration  routes  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  He  replied,  disingenuous- 
ly, that  he  had  not  been  asked  any  direct 
questions  about  United  States  air  operations 
in  Northern  Laos.  My  own  comment  at  the 
time  was  that  "There  is  no  way  for  us  to 
ask  you  questions  about  things  we  don't 
know  you  are  doing." 

By  way  of  Illustration,  here  are  a  few  rep- 
resentative examples  of  Foreign  Relation;; 
Conunittee  requests  for  hiformation  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  responses,  drawn  from  the 
.siiTvey  forms  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers: 

On  February  8,  1972,  the  Conunittee  re- 
quested a  State  Department  report  on  world 
oil  supplies,  which,  according  to  a  press  ac- 
count, suggested  that  In  the  near  future  the 
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United  Slates  would  need  to  Import  greatly 
Increased  quantities  of  oil.  This  was  refused 
b\-  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
^re!Sslonal  Relations,  Mr.  Abshlre.  on  the 
ground  that  "the  paper  Is  a  preliminary 
working  draft  that  Is  being  use'd  Internally 
for  discussions  with  other  agencies  with  In- 
terpsts  In  the  energy  field." 

On  February  25.  1972,  I  asked  Secretary 
Rogers  to  provide  the  Committee  with  certain 
eviiluRtive  studies  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Some  were  provided,  but 
others  were  withheld  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  "inappropriate  for  disclosure,  particu- 
larly as  they  are  work  products  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  system." 

On  January  18.  1973,  the  State  Department 
was  asked  to  provide  a  copy  of  a  plan  fur 
United  States  assistance  to  a  five -year  mod- 
ernization program  for  the  Korean  Armed 
Forces.  The  Committee  wished  to  have  this 
information  for  use  in  Its  consideration  of 
military  aid  legislation.  No  response  has  been 
received  concerning  the  plan  although  some 
niformation  was  provided  regarding  the 
United  States-Korean  agreement. 

On  July  14.  1971.  we  requested  a  copy  of 
tlie  annual  State  Defense  memorandum  on 
military  assistance  and  sales,  described  by 
the  State  Department  as  "the  basic  military 
as.sistance  policy  guidance  for  all  agencies." 
Mr.  Abshlre  replied  after  two  months,  "As 
you  know,  the  President  has  directed  that 
internal  working  documents  which  would 
disclose  tentative  planning  data  on  future 
sears  of  the  military  assistance  program 
which  are  not  approved  e.\ecutlve  branch 
positions  should  not  be  made  available  to 
the  Congress."  I  In  turn  replied  as  follows: 
■I  fall  to  understand  how  the  Department 
can  allege  that  a  docimient  which  contains 
the  'policy  guidance  for  all  agencies'  con- 
cerned with  the  military  assistance  and  sales 
programs  does  not  constitute  'approved  ex- 
ecutive branch  positions.'  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that>the  Comivittee  does  not  accept 
the  Department's  rationale  for  refusing  to 
furnish  the  document. " 

On  September  29.  1969.  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  asked  to  provide  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  information  re- 
garding Internal  defense  plans  for  foreign 
governments  prepared  by  the  United  States. 
This  request  was  refused  in  a  reply  received 
three  months  later  which  stated  that  the 
plans  In  question  were  "viewed  as  tentative 
planning  documents  the  release  of  which 
outside  the  executive  branch  coiUd  risk  ad- 
verse reactions  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned." 

On  March  14.  1972,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  asked  to  provide  a  Pentagon  study, 
referred  to  in  the  press,  relating  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  to  defend  Itself  against 
amphibious  assault  from  the  mainland.  After 
almost  a  year,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
plied, on  January  24,  1973,  that  It  had  lo- 
cated a  document  "which  In  some  ways  re- 
sembles" the  document  requested,  but  the 
Department  refused  to  make  It  available  on 
the  ground  that  "Since  the  document  Is  an 
Internal  working  level  paper  prepared  some 
years  ago  and  has  never  received  any  ap- 
proval or  Implementation  In  the  Department, 
its  use  would  serve  no  purpose." 

On  three  separate  occasions,  between  De- 
cember, 1969,  and  January.  1971,  I  asked  the 
State  Department  to  make  a^ilable  reports 
by  an  Englishman.  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  on 
Vietnam,  to  which  the  President  had  made 
reference  in  a  television  speech.  On  February 
■i.  1971.  Mr.  Abshlre  replied  that  the  State 
Department  was  "actively  working"  on  my 
request.  On  February  12.  1971,  the  request 
was  finally  declined  on  the  ground  that  Sir 
Robert  Thompson's  reports  had  been  "pre- 
pared for  the  Presiaent  personally." 
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On  March  1.  1972.  I  nsked  t 

Information  Agency  to 

refusal  to  provide  the  Foreign  . 
mittee  with  its  Country  Progi  » 
described  by  USIA  itself  as 
tegrate  USIS  planning  and 
tion  with  overall  U.S.  object! 
try."  This  request  was  n 
Pre-identlal  Invocation  of  ... 
I  have  already  referred  to 
pnrtmeiifs  refusal  of  access 
military  assistance  program 
Accounting   Office.  Between 
August.  1971.  the  Foreign  ___ 
tee  m>tde  muncrous  requests 
men  t  in  order  to  allow  it  to  t  ^ 
ministration's  annual  mllitai  y 
quest  in  the  context  of  its 
nlng.  At  one  point  in  the 
niuiiiratlons.   on   August   5. 
Laird  denied  the  existence  of 
although  he  himself  had  .„ 
it    in   previous   corresponden  ;e 
August  30.  1971.  Piesldent  1 
information  In  a  formal  Inv 
tlve  privilege. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman 
live  examples  of  individual  r 
before  the  Foreign  Relations 

On  February  2,  1971,  Mr.  J 
Jr  .  a  National  Security  C-,., 
i)er  was  Invited  to  meet  with 
to  amplify  certain  remarks 
a  meeting  with  Senate  stafl 
Foreign  Service  Officers, 

the  pre.ss  to  have  been ^ 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 
man.  Mr.  Lehman  refused  to 
of  his  position  on  the  Na 
Council  staff. 

The  Foreign  Relations  _. 
cumulated  voluminous  files 
refusals  of  Mr.  Kissinger  to 
open  or  closed  session.  All 
been    refused,    although   Mr. 
graciously  consented  on  a 
meet  with  members  of  the 
vate   homes,   restaurants,   or 
away.s.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  with  a  detailed  recitation 
fusals.  I  note  only  that  In 
cials  who  are  considered  pt., 
to  the  President — such  as  Mr 
Haldeman,  Mr.  Ehrllchman, 
their  staffs — as  distinguished 
:.ient  heads — such  as  the  Se 
the  claim  of  "executive  prlv„ 
beyond  the  withholding  of  . 
the  withholding  of  the  person 
refusal  even  to  appear  before 
committee,    either    In    public 
session.  The  Secretary  of  Stal 
one  like  his  predecessor — has 
fused  invitations  from  the  1 
Relations  Committee  to  testlf; 
he  has  usually  acceded  to  Invli 
fy  In  closed  session.  On  thes< 
Secretary  of  State  has  all  too 
Information  from  the  CommH 
he  has  withheld  It  in  person, 
the  opportunity     to  make  t_ 
known  and  also  to  see  If  they 
Intentions  of  the  Admlnlstri 
lug  to  the  Secretary's    tone, 
well  as  his  words.  This  proce 
means  satisfactory,  although 
preferable  to     the  refusal 
officials  to  testify  at  all. 
I  do  not  consider  Mr. 
or  that  of  his  new  foreign 
the  White  House,  as  being  in 
ister,  Ulegltlmate.  or  even 
cept  In  one  respect:   their 
accountability  to  Congress  a 
behind  a  barricade  of  executlv 
President  Is  entitled,  within 
the  law,  to    organize  his  ndv 
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Senate  In  the  making  of  forelg  i 
the  President  disposed  to  dismc  n 
orate  National  Security  Councl 
Mr.  Kissinger  of  his  active  n 
and  retain  his  services  as  a 
I  would  see  no  reason  to 
vocation  of  executive  privilege 
Inger's  behalf.  That,  however, 
nor  does  such  an  arrangemenk 
to  commend  Itself  to  the 
tratlon.  As  matters  stand,  Mr. 
pears  on  television   shows, 
ground"    briefings   for   Invited 
the  press — who  are  permitted 
tlons — and  on  a  few  occasions 
leadership    to    provide    special 
that  he  can  provide  briefings  to 
ators  under  his  owti  rules.  At  ■ 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  members  of 
steadfastly    refused   to   appeal 
Congressional    committee,   elttL 
or  executive  session.  The  resujt 
people's  representatives  In  _. 
nled  direct  access  not  only  to 
himself   but  to  the   Indlvldua: 
President's  chief  foreign  poll 
Until  and  unless  legislation 
Congress  to  restrict  executive 
as  It  applies  to  Information 
been  extended  to  shield  Indl.. 
policy  positions,  the  executive 
to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  that  an. 
gory  called  the  "public  Interest 
is    compatible   or   Incompatlbl( 
will  still  retain  the  power  to 
self  whether  and  to  what 
investigated.  It  will  still  be 
Jury  In  cases  of  its  own 
failures  of  Judgment. 

rV.  LEGISLATIVE 

with  a  view  to  breaching  the 
executive   secrecy,  I  have  re- 
altered  form,   the   "executive 
which  I  first  Introduced  on 
(S.  1123).  Taking  account  of 
abuse  of  executive  privilege — : 
sense — and    of    the    growing    i 
Congress  to  deal  with  It.  I  have 
my  bUl  by  adding  to  It  the  n 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Wl 
SON ) .  My  bUl,  as  originally 
require   employees  of  the 
to  appear  In  person  before 
propriate    Congressional 
they  are  duly  summoned,  even 
arrival,  they  do  nothing  more 
executive  privilege.  One 
Is  to  eliminate  the 
of  the  claim  of  executive 
formation  to  persons.  It  woul^ 
official  such  as  the  President's 
National  Security  Affairs  to 
appropriate  congressional 
for  the  purpose  of  stating,  in 
been  instructed  in  writing  by 
to   Invoke   executive   privilege 
why  .  .  .  ." 

Going  beyond  the  requiremen  ; 
five    officials   appear   when 
Stennls-Nelson   proposal   w 
Congressional  committee 
responsibility  of  deciding 
witness's   plea   of   executive 
"well  taken."  If  not  well  taken 
would  be  required  to  provide 
tlon  requested.  Further,  when 
tee  upholds  or  denies  an 
ecutlve  privilege.  It  would  then 
to  submit  an  explanatory 
lutlon    to    the    entire    Senate 
which  would  then  have  the  r 
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taking  appropriate  action.  This  extremely  de- 
sirable provision,  already  approved  by  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  Caucus, 
would  place  the  final  responsibility  for 
judging  the  validity  of  a  claim  of  executive 
privilege"  in  the  Congress,  where  it  belongs. 

My  bill  goes  on  to  lay  down  specific  guide- 
lines for  the  invocation  of  executive  privi- 
lege by  the  executive.  First,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  the  principle  would  be  established 
that  information  could  be  withheld  from 
Congress  only  on  the  basis  of  a  formal  in- 
vocation of  executive  privilege.  In  effect  elim- 
iuatiug  the  all-too-common  executive  prac- 
tice of  wltliholding  information  on  vague 
and  insubstantial  grounds,  such  as  the  con- 
tention that  a  document  is  purely  a  "plau- 
jiing"  document,  or  that  it  would  be  "inap- 
propriate" or  "contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest" to  disseniinate  it  more  widely. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  write  into  law 
the  personal  commitment  made  by  each  of 
the  last  three  Presidents  that  executive 
privilege  will  be  Invoked  only  on  the  specific 
order  of  the  President,  only,  in  the  language 
of  my  bill,  "if  the  President  signs  a  statement 
invokhig  such  privilege  with  respect  to  that 
information  requested."  The  bill  further 
spells  out  procedures  through  which,  within 
a  limited  time  period,  agency  heads  Judging 
there  to  be  compelling  circumstances  for  the 
withholding  of  requested  luformatiou  from 
Congress,  a  Congressional  committee,  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  would  be  required 
to  gsdn  the  assent  first  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  then  of  the  President,  before  ex- 
ecutive pilvUege  could  be  Invoked.  Should 
the  Attorney  General  fall  to  agree  with  the 
agency  besid  on  the  need  of  secrecy,  or  should 
the  President  decline  to  Invoke  executive 
privilege,  the  requested  information  would 
be  made  available  Inunediately. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that,  If  within  30 
days  the  executive  has  neither  provided  the 
requested  information  nor  invoked  executive 
privilege,  funds  will  be  cut  off  from  the 
agency  concerned  until  either  the  Informa- 
tion Is  provided  or  executive  privilege  for- 
mally invoked. 

Secrecy  and  subterfuge  are  themselves 
more  dangerous  to  democracy  than  the  prac- 
tices they  conceal.  Totalitarian  devices  such 
as  military  surveillance  of  civilians,  the  In- 
filtration and  sabotage  of  a  political  opposi- 
tion, and  efforts  to  Intimidate  the  news  media 
cannot  long  survive  in  the  full  light  of  pub- 
licity. An  Ill-conceived  war.  once  recognized 
as  such  by  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, must  eventually  be  brought  to  an  end. 
But  without  pubUcity  and  debate  there  is 
no  redress.  Secrecy  not  only  perpetuates  mis- 
taken policies;  It  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition for  their  perpetuation.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  early  American  legislator  Ed- 
ward Livingston  of  New  York:  "No  nation 
ever  yet  found  any  inconvenience  from  too 
close  an  inspection  Into  the  conduct  of  Its 
officers,  but  many  have  been  brought  to  ruin, 
and  reduced  to  slavery,  by  suffering  grad- 
ual Impositions  and  abuses,  which  were  im- 
perceptible, only  because  the  means  of  pub- 
licity had  not  been  secured."  ' 

The  bill  concerning  executive  privilege 
which  I  commend  to  the  combhied  subcom- 
mittees today  is  designed  to  help  secure  the 
"means  of  publicity"  of  which  Livingston 
spoke  and.  In  so  doing,  to  help  restwe  the 
Congress  to  its  proper  role  as  the  guardian 
of  democratic  liberties.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  not  to  eliminate  but  to  restrict  the 
practice  of  executive  privilege,  by  reducing 
it  to  bounds  in  which  it  wiU  cease  to  inter- 
fere with  the  people's  right  to  know  and  the 
Congress'  duty  to  Investigate  and  oversee  the 
execution  of  the  law?. 
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Statement  of  Clark  M.  Clifford 

I  welcome  your  Invitation  to  appear  here 
today  because  the  subject  of  your  three -day 
inquiry  is  both  current  and  important.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  the  public  considers  this 
matter  to  be  of  vital  import  and  that  it  wUl 
view  with  increased  interest  the  results  of 
your  Inquiry. 

So  much  emphasis  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  question  of  executive  privilege  and 
the  conflict  between  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  on  this  question  that  one 
fundamental  fact  is  often  overlooked.  Al- 
though our  branches  of  government  are  sep- 
arate, it  has  always  been  assumed  that  they 
will  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people  and  the  nation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  system  would  work  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently  If  we  were  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  responsibility  of  our 
branches  to  work  in  harmony  rather  than 
constantly  to  dramatize  their  separateness. 

There  has  long  been  controversy  over  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  procure  Information 
from  the  Executive  Branch.  If  the  Congress 
is  to  be  fully  informed,  it  must  get  informa- 
tion from  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment. For  Congress  to  function  effectively. 
It  must  have  the  facts.  In  this  regard,  it  Is 
clear  from  decisions  of  our  courts  that  Con- 
gress has  a  broad  hivestlgatory  power.  For 
Congress  to  legislate  inteUigenOy,  It  must  be 
well  Informed   For  it  to  he  well  informed,  it 


must  have  a  wide-ranging  ability  to  investi- 
gate and  procure  the  facts. 

There  has  grown  up  during  the  years  the 
tradition  and  general  acceptance  of  the 
theory  that  certain  types  of  information  can 
be  withheld  by  the  ::xecuiive  Branch  when 
its  disclosure  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  There  is  no  direci. 
constitutional  authorization  for  this  privi- 
lege to  be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
nor  is  there  any  ca&e  law  that  sjjecifically 
adjudicates  such  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  E:<ecutlve.  In  view  of  this  status  of 
the  law,  it  would  appear  appropriate  that  the 
privilege  claimed  by  the  Executive  Branch 
must  be  strictly  construed. 

There  will  always  be  differences  between 
the  Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive,  but  it  is 
axiomatic  that  our  government  operates  more 
effectively  when  the  Chief  Executive  makes 
every  reasonable  effort  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  Con- 
gress with  information  through  the  tnedinin 
of  Interrogation  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  or  both. 

Tliere  was  a  reasonable  basis  to  anticipate 
that  the  present  Administration  would  be 
liberal  in  supplying  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress and  in  making  witnesses  available  for 
purposes  of  interrogation. 

In  1948,  when  President.  ICixon  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  certain  informa- 
tion from  tftie  Secretary  of  Commerce.  At  that 
lime.  President  Truman  issued  an  order  de- 
ifying such  Information  to  Congress.  Speak- 
ing on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Mr.   Nixon    made   the    following   statement: 

"I  am  now  going  to  address  myself  to  a 
second  issue  which  is  very  important.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  the  President  oi 
the  United  States  has  issued  an  order  that 
none  of  this  information  can  be  released  to 
the  Congress  and  that  therefore  the  Congress 
has  no  right  to  question  the  judgment  of  the 
President  in  making  that  decision. 

"I  say  that  that  proposition  caiuiot  stand 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  for  this  very  good  reason : 
That  would  mean  that  the  President  could 
have  arbitrarily  Issued  an  Executive  order 
In  the  Meyers  case,  the  Teapot  Dome  case,  or 
any  other  case  denying  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  information  it  needed  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  executive 
department  and  the  Congress  would  have 
no  right  to  question  his  decision. 

"Any  such  order  of  the  President  can  be 
questioned  by  the  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  order  Is  Justified  on  the  merits." 

Also,  on  March  24,  1969,  President  Nixon 
sent  a  memorandum  to  cabinet  officers  and 
beads  of  agencies  which  read,  in  part,  a.s 
follows : 

"The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  wiih 
Congressional  requests  for  information. 
While  the  Executive  branch  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  withholding  certain  hiformation 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  public  Interest,  this  AdmiuLs- 
tratlon  will  invoke  tills  authority  only  hi  the 
most  compelling  circumstances  and  after  a 
rigorous  inquiry  Into  the  actual  need  for  its 
exercise.  For  those  reasons  Executive  privi- 
lege will  not  be  used  without  specific  Presi- 
dential approval." 

Further  encouragement  was  given  from  a 
comment  by  President  Nixon  at  a  news 
conference  on  January  31.  1973,  when  he 
stated  the  following: 

"I  will  simply  say  the  general  attitude  I 
have  Is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  In  terms 
of  making  people  available  to  testify  before 
the  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
executive  privilege  as  a  shield  for  conversa- 
tions that  might  be  Just  embarra-^slng  to 
us,  but  that  really  don't  deserve  executive 
pi-iviiege." 
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Again,  on  March  12,  1973.  President  Nix- 
on made  the  following  statement: 

"Executive  privilege  will  not  be  used  as  a 
shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  Information 
from  being  made  available  but  wUl  be  exer- 
cised only  In  those  particular  Instances  in 
vrhlcl\  disclosure  would  harm  the  public  In- 
erest."' 

Tlie  hope  that  the  Executive  Branch  would 
i>e  readUy  forthcoming  with  Information 
..as  seriously  and  adversely  affected  when 
President  Nixon,  on  March  12.  1973,  Informed 
ihe  Congress  that  members  and  former 
members  of  the  President's  personal  staff 
would  not  be  permitted  to  testify  In  a  for- 
mal appearance  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress.  This  constitutes  an  exceedingly 
i)road  restriction  and,  in  addition,  goes 
farther  than  any  other  President  has  gone. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  President  contend- 
ing that  executive  privilege  attaches  to  in- 
dividuals who  served  in  the  White  House 
but  who  have  since  left  and  returned  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Apparently,  the  Watergate  incident  has 
had  a  great  effect  upon  President  Nlxons 
attitude.  Many  writers  and  many  officials 
of  both  parties  have  recommended  that  there 
be  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  the  part 
played  by  staff  members  within  the  White 
House  but  these  recommendations  have  been 
ignored. 

We  know  from  legal  proceedings  that,  have 
already  taken  place  that  a  group  of  men 
invaded  Democratic  headquarters  for  pur- 
poses of  surveillance  and  sabotage.  Seven 
individuals  have  either  pleaded  guilty  or 
have  been  found  qullty  in  a  Jury  trial.  We 
know  that  funds  paid"  to  these  individuals 
came  from  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President.  A  Mr.  Llddy  was  apparently  In 
charge  of  certain  phases  of  the  operation 
and  he  has  refused,  and  continues  to  refuse, 
to  testify  from  whom  he  received  his  orders. 
Congressional  committees  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  into  possible  wrong  doing,  have  de- 
sired the  testimony  of  staff  members  in  thi.s 
limited  area.  Mr.  John  Dean,  who  is  on  the 
White  House  staff,  apparently  has  substan- 
tial information  regarding  the  Watergate 
affair.  Mr.  Nixon  lias  informed  the  Congress 
that  he  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Dean  to  testify 
before    Congressional    committees. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  wears  four  separate  hats.  He 
wears  one  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation. 
He  wears  another  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  wears  anotlier  as 
chief  ceremonial  officer  of  the  nation.  His 
fourth  hat  is  that  of  political  leader  of  hi.*; 
party. 

While  one  can  visuali/e  situations  in 
which  a  President  could  properly  preserve 
the  confidential  relationships  that  dewlop 
while  he  is  wearing  the  first  three  hats,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  privilege 
is  created  when  he  is  wearing  his  fourth 
hat  as  head  of  his  political  party.  In  his 
political  capacity,  he  Is  not  engaged  in  con- 
tacts with  foreign  powers  or  with  the  usual 
duties  associated  with  the  office  of  the  Chief 
E.tecutive.  The  Watergate  scandal  falls  solely 
and  dramatically  within  the  political  field. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  re-election  campaign 
and  related  matters,  staff  men  working  for 
the  President  at*  also  functioning  in  a  polit- 
ical capacity.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
when  a  President  has  his  political  hat  on, 
and  members  of  his  staff  are  serving  as 
extensions  of  his  political  operations,  no 
privilege  extends  to  their  activities  any  more 
than  some  type  of  privilege  would  extend 
to  the  political  head  of  the  opposition  party. 
These  activities  are  clearly  outside  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment  In  the  nation's 
business. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
liave  been  at  odds  over  the  years  regarding 
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the  people  for  the  facts  regarding  the  wit- 
ness' participation  in  the  claimed  wrong  do- 
ing. Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  com- 
bine the  Issues  raised  by  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Chapiu. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  present  impasse 
be  permitted  to  continue  indeflnltely.  Al- 
though it  will  take  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  there  can  ultimately  be  a  clarification 
by  the  courts  that  will  guide  members  of 
Congress  and  those  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
It  appears  to  me  that  two  major  tests  regard- 
ing a  witness  can  be  presented  to  the  courts: 

( 1 )  Is  the  Inquh'y  directed  to  the  activities 
of  an  employee,  within  the  official  scope  of  his 
employment; 

(2)  Even  if  the  questioned  activities  were 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment.  Is  it 
nonetheless  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
employee  to  testify? 

It  appears  that  the  national  interest  ques- 
tion is  the  most  vital.  Congress  contends  that 
the  national  interest  demands  certain  in- 
formation. President  Nixon  replies  by  saying 
that  the  national  interest  demands  the  con- 
cealment of  certain  facts.  Some  might  con- 
sider that  the  expression  "national  interest" 
is  an  unduly  broad  term  but,  in  the  past, 
other  broad  terms  have  been  used  and  our 
courts  have  defined  them.  The  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  otir  Constitution 
use  the  expression  "due  process  of  law."  This 
expression  has  very  broad  implications,  but 
the  courts  have  given  us  clear  guide  lines  by 
their  interpretations  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

This  Committee  has  before  it  for  considera- 
tion S.  858,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght,  and  S.J.  Res.  72,  a  joint  resolution 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ervln.  I  prefer  the 
Ervin  resolutions  to  the  Fulbright  bill.  There 
would  likely  be  considerable  controversy  over 
the  Fulbright  bill  and  a  possible  veto  if  it 
were  passed.  I  think  this  would  cloud  the  is- 
sues. The  Ervin  resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  susceptible  to  a  veto  and  provides  a 
procedure  that  could  lead  to  a  clarification 
of  this  troublesome  issue.  Moreover,  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  at  this  stage  should  be  to 
declare  its  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
limits  of  the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege. 
What  is  required  is  not  new  legislation,  but 
a  clarification  of  the  implications  of  tlie  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Ervin 
resolution  be  acted  upon  and  that  the 
groundwork  be  laid  to  present  a  case  to  the 
courts.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  related  incidents,  and 
the  witnesses  involved,  present  the  basis  of  a 
case  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts.  I  do  not 
know  when  a  better  set  of  facts  will  ever  be 
presented  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  has 
been  broadened  to  an  unacceptable  extent, 
and  I  believe  that  the  courts  would  so  rule. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  steps  be  taken  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. The  result,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  will  have  access 
to  information  that  is  now  denied  them. 


THE  LOG  AND  THE  COMPASS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4, 
1972,  one  of  America's  most  enlightened 
educators,  Dr.  James  Ralph  Scales,  presi- 
dent of  Wake  Forest  University,  delivered 
an  address  at  Northern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity bearing  the  title  "The  Log  and  the 
Compass."  This  eloquent  addiess  con- 
tains some  cogent  remai'ks  concerning 
the  plight  in  which  mankind  finds  him- 
self in  seeking  to  travel  without  log  and 


compass,  and  merits  widespread  dissemi- 
nation. 

For  this  reas(Hi,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  engagement  in  Mas.sachusetts  a  fort- 
night ago  gave  me  a  rare  weekend,  like  this 
in  an  unfamiliar  place,  and  also  like  this,  a 
view  of  deep  water.  Through  two  drowsy 
aiternoons  I  watched  the  endless  flow  of 
traffic,  mostly  sailing  vessels,  darting  in  and 
out  of  of  the  rockbound  coves  of  New  Eng- 
land. All  through  the  night,  the  blinking 
lantern  of  the  lighthouse  outside  my  window 
and  the  foghorns  in  the  shrouded  Atlantic 
off  Cape  Ann  reminded  me  that  the  sea  is 
used  twenty-four  hours  a  day;  that  the  fish- 
ing industry  still  means  a  livelihood  for 
thou.sands;  that  the  transport  of  massive 
cargoes  through  the  darkness  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  world's  commerce.  And  the  colorful 
regattas  that  race  under  the  cloudless  skies 
of  a  May  afternoon  are  just  as  vital,  nourish- 
ing the  aesthetic,  no  less  than  the  athletic, 
needs  of  men.  So  beguiling  the  scene,  it  was 
not  easy  to  bestir  oneself  to  write  or  even  to 
think  about  the  commonwealth.  Here  was  the 
commonwealth,  the  common  treasure.  The 
sea  and  the  great  rocky  coast  were  a  world 
without  headlines,  unchanging  as  the  world 
before  headlines.  There  was,  and  is,  order  in 
the  universe — order  reinforced  by  man's  In- 
telligence, the  lighthouses  and  the  warning 
horns  in  the  night. 

Back  on  land,  away  from  the  beaches  and 
the  eternal  pageant,  we  are  less  certain  of 
an  ordered  world.  Though  we  can  reach  the 
planets  or  destroy  the  earth  with  our  power, 
or  destroy  man  with  a  hand  gun,  or  use 
cliemistry  to  change  personality  and  intelli- 
gence, or  remodel  heredity,  trau^laut  life 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  or,  most  mirac- 
ulous of  all,  create  life  itself  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  certainties  of  yesterday  are  swept 
away  by  every  morning's  surprises  and  the 
doubts  that  beset  us  aU. 

Swift  tides  of  change  ruthlessly  obliterate 
the  familiar  landmarlcs  by  which  we  once 
navigated  our  careers.  A  commencement 
speaker  may  no  longer  complacently  chart 
a  future  course  for  a  graduating  class  by 
pointing  to  the  traditional  terrain,  the  re- 
wards of  virtue,  warnhig  you  away  from  the 
shoals  of  sin.  All  sensible  people  living  near 
the  .sea  should  know  the  signs  of  approaching 
storms  and  dangerous  currents:  know  when 
to  take  soundings  or  bring  a  pilot  aboard,  or 
turn  on  the  radar. 

Unfortunately,  terraui  and  shoals  and  cur- 
rents and  depths  have  altered  so  drastically 
that  your  journey  cannot  really  l>e  charted: 
you  are  veritable  post-modern  pioneers.  If  I 
must  bid  you  bou  voyage  for  a  precarious 
trip  no  one  has  yet  taken,  what  may  I  pre- 
.sume  as  word  of  godspeed  to  cheer  your  way? 

May  I  submit  for  your  reflection  a  strategy 
old  and  bold,  that  has  always  held  a  fascina- 
tion for  me :  dead  reckoning.  On  the  open  sea. 
ill  possibly  uncharted  waters,  out  of  sight  of 
any  coast  or  of  any  heavenly  bodies,  seafarer.-s 
estimated  where  they  were  solely  by  log  and 
compass.  Loss  of  vislbiUty  could  not  totally 
disorient  them,  could  not  panic  them,  could 
not  deflect  them  from  their  course.  They  had 
an  Inner  direction  toward  their  chosen  desti- 
nation. Dead  reckoning  was  naturally  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  be  used  until  the  sun  or 
the  stars  came  out.  After  fog  or  storm,  the 
navigator  seized  the  opportunity  to  verify  his 
work  by  objects  terrestrial  and  celestial. 

But  in  a  protracted  fog  or  storm,  what 
other  choice  presented  itself?  Sailors  had  a 


course  to  steer,  and  they  battled  every  mo- 
ment's peril  as  brave  men  always  had  done. 
The  crucial  strategic  decision  had  been,  not 
momentary  courage  in  a  night  of  purpose- 
less wandering,  but  the  p.enieditated  choice 
of  a  destination.  That  objective  could  be 
reached,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  by  stars 
over  an  open  ocean.  Wlien  the  weather  was 
foul,  as  otir  cosmic  weather  has  often  been 
m  this  century,  the  Jiavlgator  still  pursued 
his  cour!5e  in  full  foreknowledge  that  the  voy- 
age would  be  reduced  at  times  to  dead  reck- 
oning. No  port  would  be  visible  for  long  inter- 
vals, sometimes  for  a  whole  voyage. 

But  the  skillful  navigator  had  an  instinct 
for  knowing  where  he  was  going.  Men  who 
made  the  decision  to  venture  upon  tlie  deep 
were  self-reliant,  and  they  were  obedient  to 
the  rhythms  of  tiie  waters,  "yet  no  amount 
of  relying  on  themselves  co\Ud  have  assured 
a  direct  course  or  an  eventual  arrival  at  the 
intended  shore.  However  sure  of  themselves, 
however  illumined  they  may  have  been  by  an 
Inner  light,  they  took  their  practical  bearings 
not  by  a  light  within  but  from  far  without. 
In  times  of  dead  reckoning,  when  obscurity 
threw  them  on  their  own  resources,  the 
beacon  in  their  minds  was  the  memory  of 
starlight  and  whence  it  had  shone  befoie 
it  fled. 

The  curious  result  of  such  i-eckoning — live 
or  dead — Is  that  the  mariners  saw  them- 
selves not  as  desolate  flounderers  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  humanity  and  the  safe  harbors 
of  the  world  but  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  globe.  Almost  as  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  stars,  they  realized  the  Interrelationships 
of  time  and  space,  of  continents  and  seas,  of 
people  unseen  as  well  as  the  shipmates  shar- 
ing their  adventure,  realizing  all  this  perhaps 
in  the  context  of  all  time  and  existence. 

Conrad  and  Melville  only  expressed  what 
veteran  seamen  have  known  since  very  an- 
cient times,  that  some  men  actually  feel 
more  at  home  out  of  siglit  of  land.  Some  of 
you  may  find  that  hard  to  credit,  but  men 
who  work  this  great  lake  and  the  seas  beyond 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  They  feel  none 
of  the  landlubber's  terror  at  being  completely 
at  .sea.  Fi-om  a  perspective  beyond  the  im- 
mediate, man  is  never  Isolatedly,  desolately 
adrift.  Even  when  the  star  reckoner  is  tem- 
porarily a  dead  reckoner,  he  is  not  the  pris- 
oner of  his  immediate  predicament,  his  pres- 
ent location,  the  limits  of  personal  experi- 
ence, today's  headlines,  the  eternal  tensions 
of  the  temporary.  Even  in  extreme  peril  the 
seaman  has  seemed  to  understand,  from  the 
timeless  perspective  of  his  work,  that  all  }ui- 
manity  tos-ses  in  the  same  bo.it,  that  all  of  us 
are  taking  the  same  dangerous  journey  to- 
gether. In  Barbara  Wards  famous  phrase,  we 
are  passengers  in  the  .same  spaceship.  If  you 
are  searching  for  a  contemporary  theme,  en- 
vironment! Along  w'ith  the  decent  concerns 
you  have  shown  for  justice,  race,  war  and 
peace,  poverty — has  any  topic  been  more  tir- 
gently  dramatized  than  environment? 

Martin  Heidegger  preferred  to  say  it  tliis 
way:  All  sentient  nature  is  rooted  in  the 
same  existence,  not  abstracted  in  individual 
isolation  but  in  an  undivided  ecological  re- 
lationship, capable  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, even  in  silence. 

Poets  and  novelists,  painters  and  sculptors, 
prophets  and  priests,  the  advance  guard  of 
our  consciousness,  have  been  telling  us  for 
centuries:  mankind  cannot  go  it  alone.  No 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.  Tlie  increasing  disposition  of  our 
■ship's  passengers  in  this  age  of  revolutionary 
cJiaiige  Is  to  chart  a  course,  not  across  the 
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ocean  which  supports  the  ship,  but  down  into 
their  own  private  ocean  within,  seeking  an 
elusive  self-sprouttng  intelligence  la  a  vast 
loneliness.  Meanwhile,  our  common  vessel 
is  blown  by  capricious  winds,  which  w© 
foolishly  tlilok  are  forces  beyond  awareness 
or  control.  Drifters  we  are,  focusing  on  our- 
selves, racing  through  the  blind  alleys  of  our 
own  restricted  world  which  we  mistake  for 
the  life  source  of  the  universe,  and  we  fail 
to  appropriate  the  sun  and  the  stars  and  the 
eternal  seas  which  give  unity  to  life.  We 
have  refused  dead  reckoning.  We  hare  dis- 
carded both  compass  and  log.  i.e..  science 
and  history.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  turn 
compulsively  hostile  to  each  other  and  to 
ourselves?  In  our  self-centeredness  we  pro- 
duce an  erratic  orbit  around  ourselves,  self 
destructive  as  it  Is  socially  destructive.  Self- 
centeredness  is  In  effect  o^y-centeredness. 

Man  Is  so  constituted  that  he  can  no  more 
orient  himself  to  himself  on  the  high  seas 
and  keep  track  of  his  location  than  the  ship 
he  is  riding  can  anchor  to  Itself.  Man  is  lost 
because  he  Is  anchored  to  himself,  has  be- 
come his  own  object,  his  own  ultimate  con- 
cern, his  destination  is  himself.  In  his  as- 
sertion of  self-sufflclency,  he  has  made  his 
unconscious  the  source  of  light  and  truth, 
and  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. We  witness  the  Incongruous  phenom- 
enon in  a  secular,  rational  culture,  of  men 
who  claim  to  be  realists,  retreating  from  ex- 
ternal reality  into  mystic  self-communing. 
Great  as  was  the  late  C.  G.  Jung,  hU  Idea 
that  we  ought  as  well  call  our  own  uncon- 
scious God,  and  worship  It.  does  have  an 
ominous  ring.  The  mass  of  men  leading 
lives  of  quiet  desperation  would  appear  to 
have  leaped  over-hast  lly  to  their  clarion 
call  into  their  deified  abyss.  Therein  thev 
have  communed  only  to  be  repelled. 

Sdren  Kierkegaard  reached  a  brilllantlv 
clear  imderstanding  of  the  futility  of  self- 
relating  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  in 
Copenhagen.  "Man,"  he  said,  "Is  a  synthesis 
of  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal,  of  freedom  and  necessity." 
Man  does  not  achieve  that  synthesis,  or  If 
you  please,  integrity.  In  a  vacuum.  Without 
U,  he  begins  to  disintegrate,  be  fails  to  find 
his  own  true  self,  which  Is  the  sickness  unto 
death,  or  total  despair.  Seeing  no  way  out 
from  the  tunnel  perspective  of  the  inmiediate 
is  the  sin  of  today's  relevance.  As  Kierke- 
gaard presclently  noted,  "Man's  mortal  sick- 
ness: those  who  are  sickest  unto  death  do 
not  know  they  are  stricken." 

It  is  a  commentary  on  our  time  that  It  is 
often  the  educated,  those  who  have  mastered 
certain  skills,  those  who  feel  their  com- 
petence to  sail  the  seas  alone,  who  become 
most  despairing.  To  be  dazzled  by  the 
achievements  of  oiu'  own  day  and  reject  the 
wisdom  of  the  eternal  stars.  Is  contemporary 
man's  arrogant  withdrawal  from  the  uni- 
verse. 

Unlettered  souls  who  never  heard  about 
Jung  or  Klerkergaard  achieved  their  syn- 
thesis of  character  in  a  simpler  age.  finding 
purposes  for  their  lives,  even  in  the  harsh 
climate  of  this  north  country,  because  they 
were  season-wise  and  weather-wise.  They  at- 
tiuied  their  work  and  their  institutions  to 
nature.  Their  dead  reckoning  was  practiced 
jxnd  shrewd.  They  used  the  simple  Uistru- 
ments  at  hand  and  thus  found  satisfying 
goals  for  their  spartan  lives.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  spared  the  wretchedness  of  urban  exist- 
ence which  Is  the  destiny  of  most  of  us. 
But  perhaps.  If  only  we  would  avail  ourselves 
of  the  simple  process  of  dead  reckoning,  we 
too  could  recover  purpose  and  integrity. 

I  must  clarify  that  I  am  not  refusing  the 
Inner  lights  of  spiritual  awareness.  I  believe 
m  IndlTMuBlism,  In  mysticism.  In  introepec- 
tion,  in  Imagination.  In  true  religion.  VThai 
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To  suj^jort  greater  and  more  meaning. 
ful  Federal  Investment  In  essential  pro- 
grams to  help  people  and  »  shift  the  dis- 
torted priorities  in  the  iiscal  year  1974 
budget. 

To  support  the  Congn  ss  in  efforts  to 
reassert  itself. 

To  insist  that  the  Cong  ress  meet  Pres- 
idential challenges  by  de^  eloping  its  own 
fiscally  responsible  budge ;. 

These  goals  are  moc  est  goals.  Mi-. 
President,  but  they  are  Important  mies. 
They  are  responsible  goal  \. 

The  coalition  will  be  (ontacting  con- 
gressional offices  in  the  near  future  ask- 
ing tliat  Congressmen  ani  Senators  hold 
hearings  on  the  President's  budget  in 
their  respective  States  ai  id  districts. 

On  March  18  and  IS,  Congressman 
Donald  Praser,  Senator  (Walter  Moh- 
DALE,  and  I  did  hold  buda^et  hearings  in 
Minnesota.  I  personally  t  mnd  them  use- 
ful because  the  witnesses  presented  spe- 
cific testimony  as  to  ej  actly  how  the 
budget  would  impact  loca  I  piograms  and 
affect  local  people.  | 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold 
similar  hearings  and  I  know  that  the 
Coalition  for  Himian  Ne<  tds  and  Budget 
Priorities  would  supply  i,hat  assistance 
they  can  in  organizing  tl  lese  local  hear- 
ings. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Presic  ent,  the  Coali- 
tion on  Human  Needs  anc  Budget  Priori- 
ties has  announced  its  support  for  my 
recently  introduced  resolution,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14,  on  national 
priorities. 

This  resolution  calls  f<r  a  rearrange- 
ment of  priorities  within  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible budget  ceiling  c  f  some  $5  to  $7 
billion  of  military  exper  ditures  to  do- 
mestic programs:  and  ttie  addition  of 
another  $5  to  $7  billion  f  -om  tax  reform 
also  applied  to  meeting  pr  jssing  domestic 
needs.  The  resolution  do;s  not  contem- 
plate any  new  spending.  It  clearly  says 
that  with  tax  reform  ana  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  cturent  speeding  priorities 
the  crucial  needs  of  our  people  can  be 
met — without  increasing!  inflation  and 
without  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Henry  Maier  of  the  Coal  tion  of  Human 
Needs ;  Mayor  Maier's  ar  nouncement  of 
the  formation  of  the  coa  ition ;  a  list  of 
sponsoring  directors;  an<  a  copy  of  my 
resolution.  Senate  Concur  -ent  Resolution 
14,  the  national  prioil  ies  resolution, 
along  with  my  remarks  0 1  it,  be  printed 
at  tlus  point  in  the  Recoi  d  : 

There  being  no  objectic  n,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printeqin  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coalition  for  iIcm.^n 
Needs  ano  Budget   'RioRixn.s. 

Waihingt07i.  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
V.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D. 
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to  those  who  would  now  abandon  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and  Budget 
Priorities  is  a  vehicle  through  which  the 
people  can  be  heard.  The  Coalition  has  been 
established  to  facilitate  cooperation  and  the 
exchange  of  Information  among  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  citizens  and  groups  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  budget  with 
its  drastic  cuts  and  distorted  priorities. 

Over  100  concerned  national  organizations 
and  Individuals  met  in  Washington  on  March 
5,  1973,  to  form  this  Coalition.  At  present 
there  is  a  Board  of  over  40  persons  represent- 
ing a  broad  cross  section  of  the  American 
public  (see  attached).  These  organizations 
participating  in  the  Coalition  have  recognized 
that  the  threat  to  domestic  programs  must 
be  answered  by  a  strong  citizen's  response 
leading  to  Congressional  action.  In  particular, 
the  President's  charge  that  unrestrained  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  domestic  pro- 
grams would  have  damaging  Inflationary  im- 
pact must  be  met  by  strong  Congressional 
action  which  preserves  the  necessary  level  of 
federal  support  for  these  programs  without 
undue  inflationary  impact. 

The  Coalition's  first  commitment  Is  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  specific  Impact 
of  the  1974  fiscal  year  budget.  Accordingly, 
«e  urge  you  to  convene  fact  finding  hear- 
ings In  the  communities  you  represent  d\ir- 
Ing  the  Easter  recess.  These  hearings,  which 
have  already  been  held  by  over  20  of  your 
colleagues,  will  give  you  a  unique  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  your  constituents 
about  the  effects  that  the  newly  proposed 
budget  may  have  in  your  district. 

We  realize  that  the  pressures  upon  a  Con- 
gressional office  are  great,  therefore  we  would 
like  to  offer  the  full  resources  of  our  Coali- 
tion to  assist  your  staff  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting these  vital  hearings.  I  have  asked  our 
Executive  Director,  Barbara  Williams,  to  con- 
tact your  staff  regarding  how  we  can  best 
serve  your  needs  in  planutog  for  these  hear- 
ings. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  en- 
act a  fiscally  responsible  budget  biased  in 
favor  of  human  needs. 

With  warm  regards, 

Henry  W.  Maier,  Chairman. 

Announcement  of  Honorable  Henry  Maier 

ON   Formation   of   Coalition   on   Human 

Needs  and  Budget  Priorities 

We  are  launching  today  an  organization 
representing  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  public 
Interest  groups  that  it  can  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  voice  of  the  unheard  majority 
in  America. 

We  are  bringing  together  more  than  sixty 
leaders  of  church  groups,  labor  organizations, 
farm  groups,  the  elderly,  women's  organiza- 
tions, youth  groups,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, the  poor,  the  untrained,  teachers 
and  school  children,  and  many  more  will  be 
added  to  this  list. 

The  Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and  Budget 
Priorities  is  unique  in  modern  American  his- 
tory. There  have  been  other  coalitions  formed 
to  attempt  to  re-order  our  national  prior- 
ities. Other  coalitions  have  come  together 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
by  Congress.  And  others  have  been  formed  to 
rally  grass  roots  support  for  meeting  unmet 
needs. 

This  coalition  intends  to  motnit  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  all  of  these  levels.  We  in- 
tend to  transform  the  unheard  majority  into 
an  aroused  majority. 

1.  To  s\ipport  greater  and  more  meaning- 
ful Federal  investment  In  essential  programs 
to  help  people  and  to  shift  the  distorted  pri- 
orities in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  from 
mUitary,  defense,  space  and  foreign  aid  to 
underfunded  domestic  needs  such  as  educa- 
tion, housing,  health  caie,  community  and 
rural  development,  manpower,  etc. 


2.  To  support  the  Congress  In  efforts  to 
reassert  itself  In  regaining  traditional  legis- 
lative prerogatives  and  to  maintain  the  his- 
toric balance  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Insist  that  Congress  meet  Presidential 
challenges  by  developUig  Us  own  fiscally  re 
sponsible  budget  and  setting  proper  priori- 
lies  for  domestic  needs. 

Jxist  this  week  a  veto  by  the  President  of 
a  bill  to  provide  vocational  training  for  the 
handicapped  was  sustained  in  the  Senate  by 
just  four  votes.  The  Piesident  has  said  that 
people  must  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
But  this  cruel  veto  has  just  knocked  the 
crutches  out  from  under  those  who  literally 
Pie  not  capable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet. 

Soon  to  come  before  Congress  will  be  a 
bill  to  provide  help  for  our  elderly  popula- 
lion.  This  coalition  will  attempt  to  aiouse 
such  public  sentiment  that  the  President  will 
not  dare  to  exercise  another  cruel  veto,  and 
that  if  he  doe.s,  Congress  will  not  uphold  his 
veto. 

Pour  years  ago  Piesident  Nixon  promised 
he  would  bring  us  together.  Today  he  hat 
brought  us  together  because  this  coalition 
started  coming  into  being  when  he  intro- 
duced his  budget,  and  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions read,  with  incredulous  shock,  that  he 
was  striking  down  virtually  all  of  the  pro- 
grams which  get  at  the  root  problems  which 
beset  our  Nation. 

The  President's  budget  contains  a  series 
of  broken  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  Those  who  will 
suffer  most  from  those  broken  promises  will 
be  the  poor,  the  elderly,  our  school  children, 
and  our  youth.  Those  who  will  pay  for  them 
will  be  the  local  property  taxpayers. 

The  President  says  we  must  prevent  in- 
flation and  avoid  a  tax  increase.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  on  that  score.  We  do 
quarrel  with  him  on  where  he  thinks  budget 
cuts  should  be  made.  We  don't  think  the 
President's  budget  will  prevent  a  tax  In- 
crease. It  will  shift  the  load  to  the  local  tax- 
payers. This  is  a  much  more  regressive  tax 
burden  than  funding  them  through  the  pro- 
gressive Federal  Income  tax. 

What  should  be  the  number  one  priority 
in  urban  and  rural  America  becomes  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  President's  budget. 

Programs  for  cities  were  slashed  from  $4.2 
billion  to  $2.7  billion.  Programs  affecting  the 
rural  and  city  poor,  the  elderly,  the  unem- 
ployed, our  school  children  and  the  young, 
were  sla-shed  by  $7  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  budget  was 
being  increased  by  $11  billion,  including  an 
increase  by  $4.7  billion  for  the  second  big- 
gest Pentagon  budget  in  history,  even  after 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  what  we  may  be  seeing  Is  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  crisis  In  urban  and 
rural  America.  The  President  sent  Henry 
Kissinger  to  negotiate  a  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  but  no  one  was  sent  to  urban  and 
rural  America  to  notify  them  of  his  na- 
tional withdrawal  of  resources  from  the 
battle  to  overcome  the  domestic  crisis  In  our 
cities,  our  schools,  and  in  rural  America. 

As  Mayor  Hatcher  of  Gary  has  stated : 

"I  realize,  and  I  hope  that  the  national 
administration  and  the  Congress  do,  that  as 
a  moral  and  practical  matter  our  society  can- 
not raise  the  expectations  of  the  downtrod- 
den iu  this  Nation  and  then  dash  those  ex- 
pectations. For  no  amount  of  rhetoric 
changes  the  fact  that  iu  so  doing  this  coun- 
try would  be  daring  an  understandably  des- 
perate people.  It  would  be  inviting  them  to 
abandon  what  little  hope  they  have  in  our 
syst«m  of  laws.  It  would  be  taking  a  reckless 
gamble  with  the  stability  of  this  Nation.  It 
would  be  Inflaming  and  compounding  the 
indignities  which  the  have-nots  are  systemat- 
ically subjected  to." 

Behind   all   the   sleight   of  baud   in   the 


budget  outs,  the  vetoes  and  the  impound- 
ments a  vast  shell  game  Is  being  played  on 
the  American  people.  For  example,  just  re- 
cently the  White  House  announced  that 
summer  youth  programs  could  be  financed 
by  the  cities  if  they  took  the  funds  from 
public  employment  programs.  We  can  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Peter,  particularly  if  they  come 
from  the  same  family. 

We  hitend  to  expose  such  cruel  hoaxes 
which  have  been  periietrated  upon  the  for- 
gotten majority  hi  our  ciiies  and  rural  areas. 

The  speciiic  objectives  of  tlie  coalition 
are: 

1.  To  organize  broad-based  local  coalitions 
in  commvuilties  iliroughout  the  Nation  to 
fight  for  additional  resources  for  domestic 
programs  and  to  support  Congress  in  its 
struggle  10  maintain  tlie  balance  of  power 
i>etween  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

2.  To  perform  cIearing-hou.se  functions  at 
the  national  level  which  will  provide  cur- 
rent information  and  direction,  as  well  as 
encouragement  to  its  counterparts  at  the 
local  level. 

3.  To  help  formulate  a  national  legisla- 
tive strategy  promoting  the  coalition's  goal 
and  to  mobilize  a  groundswell  of  sxipport 
throughout  the  country  for  such  legislation. 

A  number  of  congressional  efforts  are  now 
underway  to  restore  domestic  and  human 
needs  prognams. 

The  coalition  particularly  supports  priori- 
ties, resolutions  and  congressional  hearings 
on  national  priorities  which  emphasize  that 
within  a  fiscally  responsible  national  budget 
reductions  in  unnecessary  military  and  space 
expenditures  can  yield  billions  desperately 
needed  for  our  human  programs  at  home. 

Directors:  Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and 
Budget  Priorities 

Henry  W.  Maier,  Chairman,  Mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, Past  President,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Albert  E.  Arent,  Esq.,  Stewart  Bramborg, 
Wilderness  Society,*  Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 
League  of  Women  Voters,*  David  Brower, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Hoddlng  Carter,  Jr., 
Delta  Democrat  Times,  Rev.  W.  Sterlhig 
Cary,  National  Council  of  Churches,  Gail 
Clncotta.  National  Peoples  Action  on  Hous- 
ing, Bronson  Clark.  American  Fflends  Service 
Committee,  Wilbur  Cohen,  Robert  Coles,  Jack 
Conway,  Common  Cause.  Msgr.  Lawrence  Cor- 
coran, National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, Sr.  Carol  Coston,  Network,  Bernice 
Crawley,  National  Tenants  Organization. 

Nelson  Crulk.shank,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc  ,  Tony  Dechant.  National 
Farmers  Union,  Marian  Edelman,  Washing- 
ton Research  Project.  Frances  T.  Farenthold. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus,*  Irwin 
Prance,  Model  Cities  Directors  Association. 
Elizabeth  S.  Genne,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  America,  Mayor  Kenneth 
Gibson,  Mayor  of  Newark.  N.J..  Fannie  Lon 
Hamer.  Freedom  Fund  Foundation,  Clairie 
Harvey,  Church  Women  United,  Fr.  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  Notre  Dame  University,  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  Operation  PUSH,  Vernon  Jordan, 
National  Urban  League,  Rear  Adm.  Gene  La- 
rocque,  USN  (Ret.),  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, Allard  Loweustein,  Americans  ior 
Democratic  Action. 

Bill  Lucy.  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  Burke 
Marshall.  Yale  Law  School,  Pr.  Albert  Mc- 
Knight,  Southern  Cooperative  Development 
Fund,  General  John  F.  McMahon,  Volunteers 
of  America,  Arnold  Miller,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore, 
Jr.,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  Layton 
O'son,  National  Student  Lobby,  Teny  San- 


*Organi/ation  listed  for  identification  pur- 
poses only. 
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ford,  Duke  University,  David  Seldon,  Ameri- 
can Federation  Teachers.  Rabbi  Henry  Sleg- 
man.  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  John 
Silard,  Esq.,  Project  on  Budget  Priorities, 
Floyd  Smith,  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  Margery  Tabaiikln,  Youth  Proj- 
ect, Francisco  TrUla,  Puerto  Rlcan  Associa- 
tion for  National  Affairs.  Paul  Warnke', 
Robert  C.   Weaver,  Leon   Welner. 

Raymond  Wheeler,  Southern  Regional 
Council,  Mayor  Kevin  White,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.,  George  Wiley.  Movement  for  Eco- 
nomic Justice.  Leonard  Woodcock,  United 
Automobile   Woikers,   Vicente   Xlmenes. 

(From  tlie  Congressional  Record  proceeding 
and  debates  of  the  93d  Congress.  First 
ses.sion,  Washington,  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1973) 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14 — Sub- 
mission or  A  Concurrent  Resohttion  Re- 
lating TO  National  Priorities 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.) 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  on  national  ppi- 
oritles  that  I  believe  will  help  prevent  an 
era  of  retrenchment  and  retreat  In  the  press- 
lug  domestic  pioblems  in  our  country. 

This  resolution  would  call  for  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1974  while 
at  the  same  time  placing  the  Congress  clearly 
on  record  for  reduced  military  expenditures 
and  a  reformed  tax  system.  It  would  provide 
a  means  for  meeting  our  domestic  needs 
In  public  employment,  health  care,  urban 
rehabilitation,  rural  economic  development, 
housing,  education,  and  pollution  control. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  squarely 
challenges  the  assumption  that.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  the  United  States  must  have  a  big- 
ger and  higher  mUltary  budget.  It  certainly  is 
an  ommous  sign  that  at  the  time  when  the 
energies  so  long  postponed  by  the  Vietnam 
war  should  be  turned  to  the  problems  at 
home,  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  ushers  in 
an  era  of  domestic  retreat. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  after  the 
Korean  war  in  the  1950's.  We  should  have 
moved  ahead  then — on  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  did  not,  and  In  part,  the  problems 
of  the  1960's  resulted  from  the  Indifference  of 
the  1950's. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to  happen 
in  the  1970's.  *^ 

Under  my  resolution,  we  can  take  the  first 
step  toward  meeting  the  responslbiUties  of 
the  1970"s. 

Tills  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  $5  to  $7  billion  can  be  pared  from 
the  mUltary  budget  in  such  areas  as  wew- 
ons  procurement,  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  by  economizing  In  foreign 
assistance  and  space  programs,  and  that 
through  the  elinUnatlon  of  unwarranted  tax 
preferences  in  the  Internal  revenue  code  an- 
other t&  to  »7  blUloa  in  revenues  can  be 
produced. 

We  can  use  these  funds  to  promote  fuU 
employment,  qualitf  education  and  health 
care,  enylroninental  protection,  safe  and  Im- 
proved living  conditions  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  can  do  these  things  while  at  the  same 
time  providing,  through  a  fiscally  responsible 
Federal  budget,  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional security,  stable  prices,  and  tax  Jus- 
tice. We  can  place  the  additional  doUars 
realized  through  the  paring  of  nonessential 
defense  expenditures  and  the  elimination  of 
unwarranted  tax  preferences.  Into  programs 
to  meet  vital  domestic  human  needs. 

In  short,  through  a  rearrangement  of  pri- 
orities, we  can  fund  some  of  the  programs 
that  tt»  Nixon  administration  refiises  to 
fund,  X 


Congi  »ss 


And,  we  can  do  so  w 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.   President,   I   am 

more  than  that  the „ 

standards  toward  defense 
slstance,  and  tax  subsldj 
President  has  applied  to 

We  have  streets  that 
critical  air  and  water  . 
solve.  We  have  poverty 

to  overcome.  We  have  

transportation  problems, 
health  needs  and  educational 

These  are   the  prioritle 
are  the  challenges  of  our 
seize  the  opportunity  no^ 
funds  effectively  In  sen 
tional  Interests.  That  is 
national  priorities  resolut  J)n 

I  ask  unanimous 
my  resolution  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectl 
resolution  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows 


Itl  out  increasing  the 

s  iking   for  nothing 

apply  the  same 

space,  military  as- 

budgets  that  the 

I  ;omestlc  programs. 

"  repair.  We  have 

pollution  problems  to 

racial  injustice 

missive  housing  and 

We   have   serious 

needs. 

before  us.  These 

ime.  And  we  must 

to  target  Federal 

3  these  vital  na- 

1  lie  purpose  of  my 


consult  that  a  copy  of 
this  point  in  the 
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S.   Con.   Re|    14 
Resolved  by  the  Senate 
resentativet     concurring) 
sense  of  Congress  that  o. 
and  tax  reform  measures 
assure  through  a  fiscally 
Budget  for-  Fiscal   1974   . 
promote  national  security 
Justice,  fuU  employment, 
and  health  care,  environ 
safe  and  Improved  living 
ban  and  rural  areas,  and 
for  all  Americans. 

Whereas  the  Constltutin 
States  places  the  power  o: 
Congress  of  the  United  8 
the  President  to  "take  car 
faithfully  executed,"  and 
Whereas  it  is  in  the  na 
the  Legislative  and  Execut  v 
in  harmony  to  promote  pn 
portunity  for  the  American 

Whereas   the   priorities, 
and  spending  decisions  ol 
ment   play   a   critical   roU 
health  of  the  economy 
for  all  citizens,   a  secure 
and  a  high  quaUty  of  pufaflc 

Whereas  control  of  infla 
re^wnsibUlty,  the  avoidance 
deficit  spending  and  the 
of  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
Whereas    the    Federal 
1974  and  future  budget  . 
the  expansion  of  military 
elimination  or  drastic 
billion  in  domestic  . 
withstanding  the  cessatioj 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated 
tration's  budget  requests 
eign  assistance  and  apace 
reduced  by  between  $5  to 
danger  to  our  national 
Jeopardizing  our  lntematio<ial 
and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized 
partment  officials,  the 
tees  of  Congress  and 
minimal,  long  overdue  tax 
duce  $5  to  $7  billion  in 
without  increasing  the 
average  taxpayer,  and 
Whereas  unfiateral 
tion  by  the  Executive  of 
programs,  contrary  to  law. 
evaluation  of  those 
latlve   Branch   neither 
interest  nor  compiles  with 
ter  of  the  Constitution :  _ 
Resolved  by  the  Senate 
resentttttres    cuncurring) , 
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services,  and 
\  ion  requires  fiscal 
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most  prudent  use 

ludget   tor  Fiscal 

p  ojectlons  call  for 

arograms  but  the 
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annually  not- 
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toff  military,  for- 
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secirity 


by  Treasury  De- 

app^priate  Commlt- 

experts  that 

reform  can  pro- 

:w  revenues  and 
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federal   domestic 

\  rtthout  thorough 

by  the  Legls- 

the  national 

the  spirit  or  let- 

',  therefore,  be  it 

'le  Bouse  of  Rep- 

That    it    is    the 


sense  of  Congress  that  (1)  equally  rigorous 
economies  shaU  be  applied  )y  CoiiUssional 
review  to  military,  foreign  issistance  soaop 
programs,  and  unwarranted  tax  preferenceT 

(2)  Congress  shall  set  as  a  target  for  action 
the  proposed  Federal  Budge ;  for  Fiscal  1974 
by  the  relevant  committees  with  respect  to 

(a)  the  realization  of  saUngs  of  $5  to  $7 
billion  by  paring  unneeded  v  reapons  procure- 
ment, weapons  research  ant  weapons  devel- 
opment,  by  reducing  excess  ve  forces  in  the 
military,  and  by  eoonomizu  g  in  foreign  as- 
sistance and  space  progranis.  and  <b)  the 
elhnination  of  unwarranted  tax  preferences 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod  s,  to  produce  ad- 
ditional revenues  of  $5  to  $7  billion. 

(3)  These  budgetary  resources— aU  within 
a  fiscally  responsible  and  aon-inflationarv 
budget  ceiling  as  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress—shall be  redirected  ;o  promote  full 
employment,  quality  educa  ;ion  and  healUi 
care  for  citizens,  euviroum«  ntal  protection 
safe  and  Improved  living  conditions  In  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  equal  e  pportunities  for 
all  Americans,  with  particular  but  not  ex- 
clusive emphasis  given  tc  providing  for 
health  care  and  national  ins  urance  coverage 
of  health  care  costs  for  all  Americans  ex- 
panded public  service  job  ojiportunlties'  im- 
provemenu  in  public  assistance  and  social 
services  programs,  increased  federal  assist- 
ance for  housing,  education,  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  urban  areas,  adequate  law  en- 
forcement, the  promotion  ol  rural  economic 
development,  and  new  progi  ims  designed  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  American 
working  families. 

Hubert  H.  I^umfkrey, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  CHARLESTON  _ 
BER  OP  COMMERCE 
TTVE  INTEREST 


TRI3ENT 


1973 


CHAU- 
LEGISLA- 


SUR\EY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Tridai<  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  comileted  Its  1973 
legislative  interest  survey.  The  survey 
was  mailed  to  each  of  }he  chamber's 
2.200  members. 

There  are  two  specific  isi  ues  mentioned 
in  the  smvey  which  staa  i  out  and  de- 
serve recognition.  Over  >2  percent  of 
those  polled  indicated  thty  opposed  es- 
tablishing a  federally  guaranteed  mini- 
mum income  for  all  families  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  more  than  80  per- 
cent voted  no  on  the  questjon,  "Shall  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quired to  expend  fimds  for  projects  au- 
thorized and  funded  by  Co  tigress?" 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  illus- 
trated in  this  siu-vey  shot  Id  be  broxight 
to  the  attention  of  my  co^eagues  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(n,  the  stu^'ej- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :  n  the  Recoi». 
as  follows: 

1973  Legislative  Inters  5t  Survey 
Dear  Meiibes.  Some  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals affecting  business  whl  ^  are  expected 
to  receive  Congressional  atterfeion  in  1973  are 
described  briefly  below.  Your  Chamber's  leg- 
islative committee  would  Ilkei  to  know  which 
of  these  issues  are  most  imp^tant  to  mem- 
bers, so  it  can  concentrate  its  efforts  on  those 
issues.  It  will  be  most  helpful  if  you  will  take 
a  minute  to  indicate  on  thi  questionnaire 
whether  eacli  Issue  is  of  "ma  or  concern''  or 


of  "minor  concern"   to   you, 
promptly  to  your  tniember. 


and  return  H 


Api^  10,  1973 
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Concress  is  expected  to  consider 
legislatioii  Uiat  wMid— 


Major 
eooMni 


Miooc 
concern 


51.3 

«1  5 

31.2 


74.4 
46.2 


(In  percent) 


Optional  > 


For       Against 


36.5 

86.5 

13.5 

33.0 

87,2 

12.8 

64.4 

87.4 

12.6 

49.9 

95.0 

5.0 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

1.  Boost  the  minimum  magit  substaiitiaily,  extend 

coverage,  and  remove  niany  overtime  wiaa^ 

tiofis 67.0  310  11.8 

2.  Amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

so  as  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  worker  safety  without  planng  vnnecessarir 
restrictions  on  eni(>ioyers 63.5 

3.  End  1  form  of  Government  strike  subsidy  by 

curbing  distribution  of  food  stamps  t»  stnlters.  67. 0 

4.  Repeal  Oavis-Bacon  Act  with  its  "prevailiitf 

wage"  concept  that  permits  the  Ssrtetary  tt 
Labor  to  set  v<age  r^tes  that  result  in  higber- 
than-neccssary  costs  in  federal  and  lederatly 
assisted  construction  projects 35.6 

5.  Set  up  permanent  procedures  tor  deating  witli 

transportation  emeigeticy  disputes 51.0 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS-  TAXATlOtI 

6.  Eliminate  or  modify  many  so-called  tax  pref- 

erences through  tax  policy  review  and  re- 
form  45.  7 

7.  Reform  the  congressional  budgetary  and  ap- 

propriations process  so  as  to  achieve  Federal 

budget  control S8. S 

8.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  prograais, 

and  reduce  wasteful  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  related  programs,  by  consolidating 
and  coordinating  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties through  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tion.  68.8 

).  Impose  new  lobbying  controls  that  would  re- 
quire many  businessmen,  firms,  chamtwrs, 
and  associations  who  express  their  legitimate 
interest  m  pending  legislation  to  register  at 
lobbyists,  and  to  tile  detailed  repoits  on  their 
legislative  activities 25.6 

10.  Institnte  a  national  value-added  tax.  possibly  as 

a  partial  substitute  for  local  property  taxes  ..         53.8 

CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

11.  Create  » tiew  independent  Consumer  Protection 

Agency  v;ith  broad  powers  to  intervene  as  a 
consumer  advocate  in  the  proceeding  ot 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  courts,  and 
to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  consumer  con- 
plaints... 38.S  6!. 4  41.5 

12.  Grve  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 

sweeping  new  powers  to  issue  trade  regula- 
tion rules  having  the  force  of  la«s,  and  set 
Federal  standards  for  warranties  on  consumer 
products  in  a  combined  FTC  powers-war- 
ranties bid 417  56.3  210 

13.  Authorize  unlimited  consumer  class  suits  ia 

Federal  courts  -thus  permitting  a  few  coo- 
sumers  to  bring  su.t  on  behalf  of  an  con- 
sumers in  the  Nation  allegedly  suffering 
similar  damages 42.1  57.9 

ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

14.  Impose  more  Federal  regulation  and  higher 

costs  on  private  pensions  by  setting  Feiterai 
standards  for  their  operations  in  such  areas 
as  vesting,  funding, or  reinsurance 39.8  60.2 

15.  Set  Federal  standards  for  the  Slates'  unemploy- 

ment compensation  benefits:  extend  cover- 
age to  farm  employees;  liberalize  extended 
benefits  (27  to  39  weeks);  continue  einer- 
gency  benefits  (40  to  62  weeks);  create  special 
UC  lienefits  for  those  unemployed  as  reniJl 
of  ecological  programs,  cutbacks  in  Govern- 
ment  contracts,  or  fore  ?n  imports  .  51.0  49.0 

16.  Set  costly  Federal  standards  for  the  States' 

workmen's  compensation  benefits 58.2  41.8 

17.  Propose    welfare    reform    by— among    other 

things— establishing  a  federafly-guaranteed 
minimuffl  inowie  for  aU  families  in  the 
United  Stales 79.8  20.2  7.5 
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Canpess  is  expected  to  consider 
legislation  Uut  «ciuld— 


Maier         Mi«or 
concern     concern 


Optional  • 


For        Ugain-I 


ECOfMlMIC  SECURITY— Continued 

18.  Institute  a  compuisoiy  natiorul  healUi  insur- 

ance program  coveting  cradle-lo-g'ave  health 

care 617  36  3  14.3 

19.  Set  up  a  ca'iastiophic  health  insurance  prograni, 

h.-^araced  by  payii<ll  taxes,  that  would  pay 
most  medical  bills  after  a  certain  "deduct- 
iWe"  has  l>een  incurred 60.9  39.1  17.9 

20.  Provide  Federal  funds  to  support  and  expand 

various  forms  of  tiealtli  maintenance  organi- 
zalious  (n.ast  comiiionir,  pliysiciaas  wortiiiig 
in  prepaid  Erou;i  rfsc'icus). 39.8  60.2  14.3 

ENVIROttMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

21.  Institute  a  Federal  permit  system  to  control 

surface  rrining  operations 15.6  84.4  73.9 

22.  Establish  a  national  energy  policy,  and  arake 

functional  changes  in  Ferieial  depaitments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  vanous  forms 
of  energy  resources 35.J  64.8  7J.9 

23.  Provide  Federal  guidelines  for  State  and  re- 

gional agencies  to  follow  in  poft-erplant  siting  .         18.3  81.7  5?.  J 

24.  Create  a  revolving  fund — financed  by  placin| 

an  extra  charge  on  a  product  or  its  packjc- 
ing— to  aid  States  in  planning  and  constnict- 
ing  solid  waste  disposal  facilities 33. 7  66  3  43.  ? 

IUTEfi:<ATIOMAL 

25.  Give  the  President  new  trade  negotiating  au- 

thority to  seek  redoction  or  removal  of  for- 
eign trade  barriers 34.5  65.5  77.0 

26.  Expand  Federal  programs  that  provide  adjast- 

ment  assistance  to  brms  and  workeis  injured 

byimports 22.1  77.9  217 

27.  Adopt  trade  and  investment  restrictions  that 

would  curb  the  transfer  of  U.S.  capital  and 
technology  to  other  countries,  and  impose 
government  controls  on  all  phizes  of  world 
trade  and  investment .         22.9  66.1  44.6 

28.  Broaden  existing  programs  and  se'  u|j  new  pro- 

grams to  promote  exiwrl  expansion    40.2  59.8  88.8 

29.  Ease  present  restric'ior,s  on  t»st-*est  trade  . .         28.9  71.1  7LI 

COMMUNITV  AFFAIRS 

JO.  Con.solidate  and  streamline  numerous  Federal 

housing-urban  development  programs 52.7  47.3  19.5 

31 .  Divert .  tor  the  first  time ,  some  of  Ihe  user-taxes 

paid  to  finance  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram to  mass  transit  systems  in  urtian  areas  .         60  0  40.0  75.0 

32.  Authorize  a  lax  credit  to  parents  of  sttidcalt 

who  axe  obtaining  their  education  in  pnnte 

nonprofit  etementary  and  secondary  sdiools  .  63.9  3&.  1  7J.  5 

33.  Provide  incentives  and  guidelines  to  States  for 

Gontroiling  public  and  priiate  land  u<« 58.0  42.0  54.8 

34.  Under  the  admiuistratioa's   special   revenue 

sharing  programs,  corsolulate  more  than  130 
separate  Federal  grant  progran^s  into  6  t>lack 
grants — education,  manpov.er,  law  eaforce- 
ment,  transportation,  urba.i  devekjpiBeut. 
and  rural  development 57.3  42.7  95.7 

COMMERCE  AND  lUDUSTRT 

35.  Extend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  wlucii 

authorizes  wage-price  controls.. .    .  65.9  34.1  57.7 

36.  Establish  a  nevf  Commission,  under  the  Indns- 

triaJ  Reorganization  Act,  v.ith  sv/eep<og  an- 

thority  to  break  up  larger  busines:.  Irnis 50.6  49.4  2LZ 

37.  Provide  for  orderly  changeover  to  the  Interna- 

tional Metric  System  of  measurement 37.1  62.9  72.1 

38.  Ease  some  restrictive  refulatory  practices,  fa- 

cilitate rate  adjustments,  and  make  loan 
guarantees  to  Imancjally-trooMed  raitreads. 
motor  carriers  and,  inland  t>ar(e  lines  under 
the  Surface  Transiiortation  Act  . 3E.9  63.1  69.7 

39.  In  the  future  shall  tlie  President  of  the  United 

Stales  be  required  to  expend  funds  tor  proj- 
ects autiionzeda.id  funded  b)  Congress 19.8 
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'Obviously,  spxe  does  pot  permit  "pro  and  t»n"  argoments.  If  you  are  already  fainiliar  v.'it1i  the  issue,  however,  It  «•!«  be  helpftil  if  you  indicate  wkettier  yau  are  "fer"  or  "afJinsl." 


BRIEF  OF  SENATOR  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER  ON  EFFECTS  TO  U.S.  CIT- 
RUS EXPORTS  FROM  ENLARGE- 
MENT OF  CX3MMON  MARKET 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pi-esidenfs  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee began  a  3-day  schedule  of  hearings 
in  Washington  today  on  the  effect  which 
the  enlargement  of  the  Common  Market 
might  have  on  U.S.  trade.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  this  important  inter- 
CXIX 734— Part  9 


departmental  committee,  headed  by  a 
chairman  of  Ambassadorial  rank,  uill  be 
used  by  U.S.  negotiators  who  are  already" 
meeting  in  Europe  with  their  Common 
Market  counterparts  on  this  matter.  Our 
negotiators  are  pressing  the  U.S.  case 
for  concessions  and  relief  due  our  country 
on  account  of  the  forthcoming  applica- 
tion within  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland 
and  Denmark  of  certain  discriminatory 
and  restrictive  trade  practices  now  fol- 


lowed  by  the  Coinnicn  Market  Com- 
munity. 

Mr,  President,  in  this  connection,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  furnish  a  written 
brief  to  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee at  its  opening  session  this  morn- 
ing which  documents  the  severe  damage 
wiiich  will  befall  U.S.  exports  of  fresh 
citrus  into  Euroi)e  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  illegal  and  discrim- 
inatory Common  Market  trade  practices 
into  the  throe  r.ccession  ccuntiies  and 
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which  further  threatens  to  lead  our  com- 
petitor citiiis  producing  countries  into 
diverting  a  large  portion  of  their  ex- 
poits  into  America's  own  historical  home 
markets.  Also,  my  brief  includes  a  rec- 
ommendation that  our  Government 
should,  in  the  course  of  its  current  nego- 
tiations, pursue  reaching  an  agi-eement 
with  the  Common  Market  on  a  rate  of 
zero  duty  for  citrus  imports  into  the 
European  community  as  the  only  re- 
course which  will  truly  save  our  citms 
export  industry  in  the  giant  European 
consumer  market. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  in  view  of  the  great  In- 
tei-est  which  this  subject  holds  for  a 
major  Southwestern  and  Florida  indus- 
try, and  the  important  bearing  which  it 
has  on  the  course  of  free  trade  in  the 
world,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  be  prhited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Before  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  Trade  Infor- 
mation Committee,  Docket  No.  73-2 1 
Brief  op  Senator  Barky  Goldwater 
i.  introduction 
This  brief  Is  filed  for  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  by  coun.sel.  As  a  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  a  native  of  the 
area  he  represents,  Senator  Goldwater  has  a 
strong  Interest  in  any  Governmental  efforts 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tory trade  barriers  against  exports  of  fresh 
citrus. 

In  view  of  the  severe  injury  now  being  and 
about  to  be  suffered  by  the  Arizona  citrus 
Industry  (described  infra)  as  a  result  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  March  9,  1973.  Senator  Goldwater  decided 
to  submit  a  brief  presenting  Information 
which  might  be  useful  in  connection  with 
the  Government's  ongoing  negotiations  with 
the  E\iropean  Communities  for  the  replace- 
ment of  concessions  accorded  previously  by 
Denmartc.  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

n.    BACKGROUND    ON    ARIZONA   CITRUS    INDUSTBT 

Arizona  is  the  second  largest  fresh  citrus 
exporter  in  the  United  States.  Overall,  Ari- 
zona growers  marketed  1,127,000  cartons  of 
Navel  oranges.'  8,118,000  cartons  of  Valencia 
oranges,-  6,105,000  cartons  of  lemons,^  and 
6,327,223  cartons  of  grapefruit '  in  the  1971- 
1972  season.  This  represented  a  total  pack- 
mg  house  return  to  Arizona  growers  of 
»2e,482,000.'> 

Of  this  quantity,  Arizona  e.xported  to  the 
six-nation  EEC  200.000  cartons  of  Valencia 
oranges,  400.000  cartons  of  lemons,  and  60,- 
000  cartons  of  grapefruit."'  In  terms  of  dollar 
value,  Arizona  orange  exports  to  the  EEC 
represented  $460,000  in  1971-1972,  lemon  ex- 
ports represented  $1,200,000,  and  grapefruit 
exports  represented  $100,000.' 

A  distingiiishing  characteristic  of  Arizona 
orange  production  is  that  its  Navel  orange 
season  begins  in  November  and  ends  by 
March  I  and  its  Valencia  season  begins  with 
the  first  week  of  February  and  ends  by  late 
June.  This  peculiar  fact  of  nature  creates 
added  problems  affecting  the  export  of  Ari- 
zona oranges  and  is  discussed  infra. 

Total  employment  in  the  Arizona  citrus 
industry  exceeds  5,000.  This  total  Includes 
1,270  employees  of  packing  plants,  3,000  pick- 
ers, 100  sales  and  administration  personnel, 
.ind  1.200  agricultural  workers  employed  by 
growers  year  around.'* 

In  addition,  there  are  at  least  500  Arizona 
growers  with  sales  of  $2,500  or  more,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  composed  of 
famUles.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The   combined    1972 
Arizona  growers  and 
for  citrus  workers  was  $16, 

ni.    CONDITIONS    OP    ACCESS 
PORTS    INTO    U.K.,    DEN 

A.  Tariff— 
The  rate  of  duty  of  both 

land  is  zero  in  the  case  o: 
fresh   cltrxis   Imports. 

The  United  Kingdom  se 
equivalent  from  April  1  to 
5%  from  December  1  to  Ma 
of  oranges.  The  U.K.  dut  ' 
and  Clementines,  and 
around.  The  U.K.  rate  on 
yearly. 

In  comparison,  the  EEC 
oranges  Is  15 '^i  from  Apr! 
and  20%  from  October  16 
EEC  also  maintains  a  rate 
darlnes  and  Clementines  a 
annual  duty  on  lemons  is  I 
fruit  is  e^:'„. 

B.  Preferential  Tariff — 
The  EEC  presently  rest 

Imports   by   granting 
the  rate  of  duty  to 
area  countries,  smce  Angus  t 
and  Morocco  have  enjoy( 
tion  (or  "preference"), 
been  given  a-40:c  preferena  ; 
of  each  year  beginning  w 
1969.  In  December  1972 
a  40%  preferential 
Cyprus,  and  the  United 

Furthermore,  on  the 
received  by  counsel  for 

during  two  recent  in 

Senator  Goldwater  believ 
negotiating  these  earlier 
view    to    increasing    the 
countries  granted  less  tha  i 
tion. 

None  of  the  three 
grant  a  preference  to  any 
ranean  citrus  producers. 

C.  Reference  Price 
Another   destructive 

used  by  the  EEC  is  the 
system.   By   this   system, 
that  prices  for  fresh  citnls 
at  not  below  the  level  of  a 
price.   If  the   price   of   an 
fruit  does  fall  below  the 
nation  is  penalized  by  the 
preference  to  which  It 
entitled. 

The  practice  Is  destructi  ve 
world  trade  flow  because  it 
diversions  of  exports  by  . 
nations  to  other  markets 
not  usually  penetrate  but 
to  maintain  the  reference 
EEC.  By  reducmg  its 
and  diverting  them 
nation  can  help  preserve 
level  for  his  fruit  in  the 
Ing  an  artificial  shortage 

W.   EFFECTS    UPON 

A.  General  Background 
Exports — 

The  accession  of  the  U 
Ireland  into  the  Europeai: 
munity  will  only  aggrava  ;e 
damage  already  being 
citrus  exports  by  the 
natory  EEC  trade  practices 

The  extent  of  this 
mented  by  Senator 
and  testimony  by  counsel 
ruary  1973  hearing  of  the 
Committee.   The 
that  brief  is  hereby 
into  the  present  brief.  Th|it 
attached  as  Exhibit  1. 

In  summary  of  the 
there,  U.S.  fresh  orange 
.sharply  since  the  EEC  prei" 
inaugurated  in  late  1969 
e.\ports  of  fresh  oranges  tc 
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were  down  by  51  ^i,  from  $ 
$7.03  mUllon,  from  the  last 
year  of  1969. '' 

Tlie  injury  has  been 
Ing  the  early  shipping  seasoi 
fruit  is  at  the  peak  of  Its 
ability.  From  March  through 
all  U.S.  fresh  orange 
were  two-thirds  less  than  in  t 
of   1969.'^  Arizona  Valencia 
which  occur  entirely  within 
were  down  in  value  from 
8460,000  in   1972."  Even 
exports   to   the   EEC   had 
$200,000  in  1969  to  $100,000 

B.  Effect  of  Higher  Rate  of 
Clearly,  a  rise  in  duty  to 

as  will  occur  in  Denmark  and 
from  5'..,  as  will  happen  In 
as  a  deppressant  on   sales, 
especially  a  rise  of  this 
higher    consumer    prices, 
prices  cuts  consumer  sales. 

The  U.S.  now  exports  at 
fresh  oranges,  $480,000  of 
000  of  grapefruit  to  the  U 
Denmark  .1=  In  terms  of  quan 
down    as    8,842,000    lbs.    of 
4,940,000  lbs.  of  lemons,  and 
grapefrtiit." 

These  U.S.  citrus  sales  are 
nerable  to  the  burden  of 
prices.  Our  U.S.  fruit  is  of  a 
texture,  shape,  taste  and 
sells  at  a  premium  price, 
high  priced  already  by  its 
further  price  rise  becau.se  of 
.sons,  such  as  a  technical  tradfe 
price  a  sizable  portion  of  oui 
of  the  market. 

Therefore,   even   if   our 
equal  terms  with  the  other 
tries'  fruits,  we  would  suffer 
the  higher  rates  of  duties. 

C.  Effect  of  Preferential 
The  erection  of  a 

In  the  three  accession 
aggravate  the  existing  seven 
U.S.  fresh  citrus  exports.  Th( 
system   to   additional 
general  European  area  may 
the  ominous  trend  toward 
tion  of  the  U.S.  citrus  export 
Europe  which  began  with 
of  this  system  In  the  origina 
tries  in  late  1969. 

U.S.   producers,   who 
with    the    great    natiu-al 
longer    shippmg    distances 
higher   labor    costs,   simply 
under  the  added  problem  o 
tory  tariff  rate  which  enables 
ranean  competitors  to  start 
cost  which  Is  almost  $1.00 
than  the  cost  U.S.  producers 

Moreover,    It   should    be 
the  U.K.  Is  one  of  the  work 
citrus   importing  areas.   The 
share  of  the  Valencia   oi 
example,  is  at  lea.st  triple  o\\t 
market  share.  In  Denmark, 
U.S.  share  is  15%,  but  our 
is  at  least  25 'ro. 

These  conclusions  are 
vestlgatlons  by  counsel  to 
In  late  1972  and  assume 
in  which  the  markets  for 
U.S.  fruit  could  be  develop€( 
forceful  marketing  efforts 
of  shipments. 

But  U.S.  fruit  will  not  be 
normal  conditions  because  o; 
ing  application  by  the  threi  i 
tions  of  the  highly 
strictlve  preferential  duty 
Thus,  not  only  will  our 
citriis  export  market  suffer 
nations,  but  our  once 
to  gain  a  higher  market 
lions  will  be  destroyed  as  well 
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U.K.,  Ireland  and  Denmark  and  clearly  will 
benefit  from  preferences  In  these  countries. 
The  table  below  lists  the  volume  of  fresh 
citrus  exports  by  the  three  largest  Medlter- 
reanean  producers  to  the  U.K.  and  Ireland 
and  to  Scandinavia.  It  is  proof  positive  that 
these  producing  nations  now  penetrate  the 
geographical  areas  where  the  preferences  will 
be  extended  and  are  well  positioned  to  gain 
full  competitive  advantage  of  the  preference. 

MEASURE  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  FRESH  CITRUS  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM- IRELAND,  AND  SCANDINAVIA, 
1971-72  SEASON 

|lii  thousands  of  met(u:  tonsj 


Spain 

Morocco 

Israe 

United  Kingdoni- 
Ireland: 
Clementines 

30.4 
70.0 
1.4  .. 
.1 

17.4 
35.0 
.1  -. 

7.6     . 

Oranges 

14.0 

176  0 

Leinoiis 

1.6 

Grapefruit 

Scandinavia: 

Clementines 

.1 

».«  ... 

bO.6 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Grapefruit 

1S.0 

114.0 
3.8 
10  8 

Soaroe:  Ounand  el  Cie,  Paris. 

D.  Effect  of  Reference  Price  System — 

As  discussed  above,  the  extension  of  higher 
duties  on  fresh  citrus,  accompanied  by 
preferential  tariff  reductions  for  competitor 
nations,  raises  a  serious  threat  of  destroying 
the  entire  U.S.  citrus  export  market  within 
Europe. 

The  real  danger  posed  once  the  three  ac- 
cession nations  adopt  the  EEC  trade  rules 
goes  much  further.  Because  of  the  reference 
price  system  of  the  EEC,  there  is  a  serious 
poeslblllty  the  Mediterranean  preference  na- 
tions will  begin  competing  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  U.S.  citrus  industry  right  here  in 
our  own  home  markets. 

According  to  Information  given  to  counsel 
to  Senator  Goldwater  from  reliable  business 
and  governmental  specialists  in  Europe  who 
are  involved  with  the  citrus  trade,  the  U.K. 
had  been  a  favorite  market  to  which  the 
preference  countries  would  divert  their  over- 
supplies  in  order  to  keep  their  prices  up  to 
the  reference  level  of  the  EEC.  But  once  the 
reference  price  system  becomes  effective 
within  the  UJC.  itself,  the  preferred  nations 
will  have  to  seek  more  distant  markets  to 
which  they  can  rechannel  their  fruit.  The 
most  likely  targets  of  this  diversion  would 
appear  to  be  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  two  largest  consumers  of  American 
citnis  production. 

The  Mediterranean  producers  are  fully  as 
capable  of  marketing  across  the  Atlantic  as 
we  are.  Right  now  Israel,  for  example,  enjoys 
4.3%  of  the  Canadian  market  for  fresh 
oranges."  In  1970-71,  Canadian  imports  of 
Israeli  oranges  totaled  19  million  lbs.>* 

Thus,  the  Mediterranean  countries  can 
and  do  sell  in  the  traditional  home  markets 
of  U.S.  citrus  producers.  The  threat  of  their 
encroachment  into  these  markets  on  a  large 
scale  will  become  very  much  a  real  one 
shortly  when  the  EEC  trade  procediu'es  take 
effect  in  the  accession  nations. 

V.  RELIEF  REQUIRED 

The  livelihood  of  U.S.  citrus  growers  and 
citrus  workers  will  not  be  preserved  by  a 
mere  one-time  compensation  for  the  proven 
damage  and  prospective  damage  to  their  ex- 
ports. Nor  win  it  do  the  citrus  industry  any 
good  to  witness  concessions  with  regard  to 
some  other  enterprise.  The  American  citrus 
Industry  will  not  even  benefit  from  retalia- 
tion against  any  EEC  commodities. 

Instead,  the  basic  U.S.  goal  at  any  negotia- 
tions involving  the  U.S.-EKC  citrus  trade 
^ould  be  zero  duty  for  fresh  citrus  items. 
P»ls  is  the  only  guarantee  against  fvirther 
discrimination  toward  our  citrus  fruit  under 
one  guise  or  another. 

la  the  short  run,  the  immediate  relief 
Which  may  save  American  fresh  citrus  ex- 
ports long  enough  for  a  settlement  to  be 


reached  on  a  zero  duty  Is  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rate  to  no  more  than  5%  starting  with 
March  1  of  this  year,  applied  retroactively. 

Anything  less  or  longer  delayed  may  bnng 
about  the  complete  destruction  of  the  U.S. 
fresh  citrus  market  In  the  EEC  and  Europe 
at  large,  together  with  an  unnatural  increase 
In  competition  at  home  from  Mediterraneau 
preference  countries. 

In  Arizona  alone,  the  collapse  of  the  Euro- 
pean export  market,  based  on  pre-preference 
data,  would  mean  the  loss  of  sales  equal  to 
13.6%  of  the  entire  present  Arizona  citrus 
labor  payroll.'"  For  the  Southwestern  citrus 
industry  as  a  unit,  which  exports  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  fresh  citrus  sales,  the  loss  of  the 
European  market  would  be  valued  at  a  loss 
of  $26,513,000,"  based  on  1972  data. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  act  promptly 
to  protect  the  American  fresh  citrus  industry 
or  we  will  have  no  export  industry  left  in 
Europe  to  protect,  and  a  dwindling  one  even 
at  home. 
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Exhibit  1 
1  Before  the  OfBce  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee,  Docket  No.  73-1 J 
Bbitf  or  U.S.  Senator  Barbt  Goldwater 

I.  introduction 
This  brief  is  filed  iat  VS.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"witness")  by  counsel.  The  witness  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Arizona,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  fresh  citrus  exporting  areas  in  the 
United  States,  being  second  in  volume  of 
exports  only  to  California. 

Citrus  is  truly  a  major  Industry  In  Ari- 
zona. During  the  season  of  1970-1971,  Ari- 
zona growers  marketed  $9,016,100  of  oranges 
and  tangerines,  $11,928,200  of  lemons,  and 
$3,366,080  of  grapefruit.' 

During  the  1971-1972  season,  Arizona  grow- 
ers shipped  1,127,000  cartons  of  Navel 
oranges;  '  8.118,000  cartons  of  Valencia 
oranges;  '  6,105,000  cartons  of  lemons;  <  and 
5,327,223  cartons  of  grapefruit."  This  repre- 
sented a  total  packing  house  return  to  the 
growers  of  $26,482,000. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Arizona 
orange  production,  which  is  of  the  desert 
variety.  Is  that  Its  Navel  season  generally 
ends  by  March  1  and  Its  Valencia  season  gen- 
erally concludes  by  July  l.«  This  fact  of  na- 
ture creates  iinlque  problems  for  the  export 
of  Arizona  fruit,  problems  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  below. 

II.    EEC    PREFERENTIAL    T.VRITF   SYSTEM 

The  particular  trade  arrangement  under 
examination  is  the  agreement  between  the 
European  Economic  Community  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  EEC)  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic    effective    January    1,    1973.    Tliis 
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agreement  grants  a  40%  reduction  (or  pref- 
erence) to  the  UAR  In  the  common  external 
tariff  on  fresh  oranges  and  Includes  similar 
preferences  for  Egyptian  lemorvs  and  grape- 
fruit as  well. 

For  purposes  of  this  hearing,  the  UAR 
agreement  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  It 
is  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  trade  arrange- 
ments between  the  EEC  and  various  Mediter- 
ranean countries  which  discriminate  agaiiist 
United  States  fresh  citrus  exports. 

It  is  the  total  impact  of  these  combined 
agreements  that  must  be  considered,  for  it. 
Is  this  total  effect  that  threatens  to  destroy 
the  entire  U.S.  fresh  citrus  export  market 
within  the  EEC  and  Europe  as  a  whole. 

The  list  of  EEC  preferential  agreements  af- 
fecting citrus  runs  long.  Since  August  of  1969. 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  enjoyed  an  BCa 
tariff  preference.  Spain  and  Israel  have  re- 
ceived a  40'S:  preference  in  some  months  of 
each  year  beginning  with  September  of  1969 
On  December  17,  1972,  the  EEC  signed  a  40'/ 
preferential  agreement  with  Lebanon  and  on 
December  18,  1972,  an  additional  such  agree- 
ment with  Cyprus.  The  UAR  agreement  was 
also  concluded  on  December  18. 

According  to  information  received  by  coun- 
sel for  the  witness  during  two  Investigation.s 
in  Europe  during  July  and  November  of  1972, 
the  EEC  Is  also  renegotiating  Its  earlier  agree- 
ments with  Spain,  Israel,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  pre- 
ferences at  least  in  the  case  of  Spain  and 
Israel. 

lit.    EFFECT    UPON    U.S.    FRESH    CITRUS    EXPORTS 

A.  Injury  to  Date — 

The  impact  caused  by  the  existing  pre- 
ferential agreements  has  been  extremely  de- 
structive of  U.S.  fresh  citrus  exports  to  date. 

Statistics  compiled  at  the  Rotterdam  auc- 
tion market  show  that  U.S.  sales  of  fresh 
V^alencia  oranges  dropped  by  435,000  carton.s 
In  the  three  month  period  of  March  through 
May,  1972,  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1969,  which  was  the  last  pre-preference 
season.'  This  is  a  decline  of  84 ',b  over  the 
three  preference  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
over-all  orange  sales  in  the  Rotterdam  mar- 
ket increased  by  XQ',,  predomluatly  rep- 
resented by  Increased  sales  of  countries  re- 
ceiving a  preference.' 

Not  only  did  U.S.  fresh  orange  sales  de- 
cline sharply  during  the  spring  season,  but 
the  preference -nations  extended  their  sales 
into  the  traditional  peak  U.S.  marketing  sea- 
son of  June  and  July.  The  June  1972  figures 
out  of  the  Rotterdam  market  disclose  that 
U.S.  fresh  orange  sales  were  down  by  187.000 
cartons  compared  with  June  of  1969,  while 
the  total  Rotterdam  market  was  up  by  375,- 
000  cartons.  In  July  1972  U.S.  orange  sale.s 
declined  by  another  51,000  cartons,  but  the 
total  market  rose  by  100,000  cartons.* 

Equivalent  statistics  for  the  EEC  as  a  whole 
show  the  same  massive  disruption  of  U.S 
exports.  From  March  through  May  of  1972, 
U.S.  fresh  orange  shipments  to  the  EEC  were 
only  434.000  cartons,  two-thirds  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1969.  Comparisons  by  dol- 
lar value  are  equally  disturbing.  U.S.  exports 
of  fresh  oranges  in  the  period  of  January 
through  September  1972,  were  $6.7  million, 
down  53%  from  the  $14.21  million  of  U.S. 
sales  during  the  same  montlis  of  igeg."* 

In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Carroll  G.  Brunthaver.  "it  Is  quite 
apparent  that  the  tariff  preference  scheme 
has  already  Injected  a  serious  disturbance 
to  our  participation  In  the  EC  market.  At 
this  point,  we  can  only  concur  that  unless 
trade  is  restored  to  a  Most-Favpred-Natiou 
(MPN)  basis,  particularly  In  the  presence  of 
an  expanded  EC.  further  erosion  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  Community  is  Inevitable."  " 

Though  U.S.  exports  of  fresh  lemons  and 
grapefruit  do  not  presently  reflect  the  same 
plight  as  oranges  do,  there  has  been  actual 
injury  to  these  items  as  weU.  It  is  obvious 
the  preferences  have  allowed  the  recipient- 
Mediterrarean  countries  to  market  lemons 
and  grapefruit  at  an  artificially  lower  price 
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than  they  normally  would  have  been  in  rela- 
tion to  the  price  of  U.S.  fruit.  Undoubtedly 
this  Irregular  price-spread  assisted  In  pro- 
moting some  Mediterranean  sales  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.S.  Item.s. 

Also,  it  is  rea.sonable  to  project  that 
•.;reater  amoiuits  of  U.S.  fruit  would  have 
been  consumed  if  It  too  could  have  been  sold 
at  a  lower  price.  Regardle.ss  of  how  much  the 
U.S.  did  i.ell.  It  Is  fair  to  say  we  would  have 
sold  more  if  the  tariff  portion  of  the  sales 
price  had  been  lower. 

Moreover,  some  portion  of  the  market  price 
might  have  been  returned  to  the  growers  If 
all  U.S.  citrus  had  entered  the  EEC  at  the 
most-favored-nation  rate,  even  if  the  sales 
volume  had  remained  the  same. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  part  of 
the  present  export  level  of  U.S.  lemons  and 
grapefruit  Is  sustained  by  temporary  supply 
problems  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
that  the  chance  of  future  losses  in  exports  of 
these  fruits  is  a  real  and  serious  possibility. 

B.  Prospective  Injury — 

The  granting  of  preferences  to  three  addi- 
tional countries,  combined  with  the  adverse 
impact  on  citrus  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  EEC,  will  further  aggravate  the  Injury 
to  U.S.  exports. 

The  three  new  preference  nations  already 
are  significant  and  expanding  citrus  ex- 
porters. The  granting  to  them  of  a  40 ',i  pref- 
erence can  only  stimulate  these  nations  Into 
additional  citrus  plantings,  pardcularly  of 
later  varieties,  as  has  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  other  Medlierrauean-prefereuce  coun- 
tries.'-* 

Published  European  data  made  available  to 
the  witness  during  counsel's  investigations 
within  Europe  Indicate  the  following  present 
and  future  levels  of  citrus  exports  for  the 
UAR,  Lebanon,  and  Cyprus: 
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UAH  cilcus  exp«i'.s  in  nitUic 

tons: 

1971  

90,000  . 

1972 

100,000  . 

1973  ■ 

130,000  . 

Lebanon  citrus  expoits  in 

metric  tons: 

1971 - 

132.000 

45,000 

2,300 

1972 

109.000 

24,600 

2,800 

1973  ■ 

124,000  . 

Cyprus    Citrus    wporls    in 

metric  tons: 

1971 

132,000 

24,900 

41,200 

1972 

118.000 

17,300 

45,600 

1973« 

131, 000 

26,000 

48.000 

■  Projected. 

Source:  Ounand  et  Cie,  Patis. 

The  above  statistics  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  UAR,  Lebanon,  and  Cyprus  are  seri- 
ous citrus  exporting  areas  whose  Inclusion 
in  the  list  of  preference-receiving  nations 
will  add  to  the  already  considerable  export 
problems  of  U.S.  citrus  growers. 

The  compounding  of  the  present  troubles 
of  U.S.  growers  creates  a  dangerous  situation 
with  serious  implications  for  both  the  U.S. 
citrus  Industry  and  the  entire  system  of 
orderly,  world-wide  trade  relations. 

First,  the  existing  EEC  preference  system 
discrimhiates  cruelly  against  Arizona  grow- 
ers, whose  itsual  sliipment  season  ends  with 
February  In  the  case  of  Navel  oranges  and 
June  In  the  case  of  Valenclas.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  present  duty  preference  system, 
.accompanied  by  a  high  tariff  rate  of  20',Un 
March  and  15'^  In  April  and  May,  will  literal- 
ly destroy  the  European  market  for  Arizona 
orange  growers  who  must  flght  the  full  brunt 
of  the  preferences  throughout  almost  all  of 
their  marketing  .sea.son. 

Airzona  growers  have  sizable  quantities  of 
oranges  available  for  marketing  In  Europe  In 
the  early  months  of  March,  April,  and  May 
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It   Is   well   settled   the 
system  tised  by  the  EEC  Is 
ample,  during  a  colloquy 
aior  Chiles  of  Florida  and 
Gilbert  at  the   1971   Senate 
ator  Chiles  asked: 

•'And    that    wotild    answe 
then,  that  all  of  these 
of  the  different  Cabinets, 
up  the  [Trade  Expansion  Act 
mittee,    have   all    reached 
mination    that    this    has 
treatment,  that  It  has  been 
GATT  agreement,  and 
titled  to  proceed  If  we  want 
Mr.  GlltKjrt  responded, 
The  violation  of  GATT  tc 
bert  and  Senator  Chiles 
cotJrse,  is  a  violation  of 
favored-nation  provision.  If 
advantage  Is  given  to  one 
the  EEC,  that  preference  miist 
be  granted  to  the  United 
exception  applicable  to  the 
consideration. 

Some  voices  within  the 
the  pious  claim  that  the 
ments  are  meant  to  serve  as 
aid   In  assisting  the 
underdeveloped  cotmtries,  b 
themselves    have    exploded 
During  the  fall  of  1972  the 
vealed  its  selfish  demands 
treatment  for  Its  own 
return  for  giving  preferential 
citrus.  Such  a  policy  woul< 
perpetual  colonies  out  of 
nations  who  would  become 
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In  these  circumstances,  only  the  strongest 
of  responses  by  the  U.S.  Government  can  have 
any  effect.  Our  Government  should,  and  Is 
required  to  under  section  252  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  section  338  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  resolve  the  illegal 
action  by  whatever  means  it  takes  to  bring 
the  Europeans  about. 

The  U.S.  citrus  growers  will  not  be  bought 
off  by  compensation.  Nor  do  they  want  to 
witness  the  mere  retaliation  against  some 
European  item  which  will  supposedly  equalize 
the  dollar  value  of  the  damage  to  the  United 
States.  Our  growers  want,  and  demand,  the 
firmest  possible  steps  which  will  make  the 
EEC  bend,  and  finally  restore  to  the  United 
States  the  most-favored-natlon  rights  to 
which  It  Is  entitled. 

The  Executive  Branch  often  raises  before 
Congress  the  special  expertise  which  attaches 
to  its  experienced  diplomatic  corps  from 
constant,  day-to-day  activities  in  the  foreign 
relations  sphere.  The  U.S.  citrus  growers  are 
relying  on  this  professionalism  to  achieve  re- 
sults. They  will  not  tell  you  how  to  run 
your  Job. 

But  if  the  Executive  Departments  cannot 
find  tactics  that  will  work.  Congress  will  like- 
ly take  the  reins  out  of  your  hands.  Con- 
gress has  acted  once  in  this  matter,  when 
after  action  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  full  Senate  agreed  to  a  Resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  89)  on  AprU  1,  1971,  calling 
upon  the  President  to  resolve  the  discrimi- 
natory EEC  preferences  within  60  days. 

Prom  personal  knowledge,  the  witness  can 
report  that  a  large  segment  of  the  Congress  is 
disturbed  that  the  discrimination  has  not 
yet  been  ended.  If  international  negotia- 
tions and  international  comity  do  not  work. 
In  the  witness'  opinion  Congress  will  act  on 
Its  own  to  legislate  some  other  means  that 
wlU  work. 

Congress  is  not  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  better  days  may  be  ahead  for  the  U.S. 
trade  business  once  a  new  round  of  world- 
wide trade  negotiations  have  been  held  and 
settled.  Congress  observes  arbitrary  prac- 
tices which  flagrantly  discriminate  against 
U.S.  citrus  growers  and  which  get  worse  and 
worse.  How  can  Congress  believe  in  any 
promises  or  conamitments  which  may  be  made 
at  a  future  round  of  trade  talks  when  the 
existing  binding  agreement  of  GATT  Itself 
Is  being  violated  with  arrogance  and  thought- 
less disregard  for  U.S.  interests.  Indeed,  so 
long  as  the  EEC  neglects  to  adopt  additional 
measures  designed  to  remove  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  the  preferential  citrus  agreements, 
the  witness  strongly  doubts  Congress  will 
pass  any  new  trade  legislation  except  of  a 
protectionist  nature. 

The  witness  can  only  suggest  a  partial  goal 
on  the  road  to  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment that  at  least  has  the  quality  of  fairness 
toward  Arizona  growers.  At  the  minimtim, 
the  witness  recommends  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  strive  for  the  Immediate 
goal  of  reducing  the  CXT  on  fresh  oranges 
to  5%  beginning  with  March  1  of  1973.  But 
the  true  goal  of  MPN  for  all  citrus  items 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  witness  he- 
lleves  Congress,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  citrus 
growers,  expect  that  full  U.S.  trading  rights 
will  be  restored  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  course  of  negotiating  this  goal,  the 
witness  will  rely  upon  the  competence  of  U.S. 
officials  hi  Identifying  steps  which  will 
achieve  the  necessary  goal.  However,  one 
avenue  the  U.S,  Government  might  explore 
is  the  application  of  stricter  health  and  safety 
rules  against  U.S.  Imports  of  selected  Euro"- 
Pean  items,  such  as  wines.  It  Is  nearly  a  na- 
tional disgrace  now  to  realize  that  US 
domestic  wines  are  subjected  to  much  harsh- 
er requirements  than  are  wines  Imported 
from  Europe. 

For  example,  blue  fining,  which  might  leave 
a  trace  of  cyanide,  is  outlawed  in  the  United 
Mates.  Nevertheless  It  Is  used  with  respect 
to  some  wines  imported  Uito  this  country 


from  Europe.  U.S.  wineries  must  identify  and 
prove  from  meticulous  record-keeping  that 
more  than  50%  of  a  wine  varietal  named  on 
a  particular  label  is  ^ed  in  that  bottle. 
European  wlnemakers  >jtre  exempted  from 
this  U.S.  record-keeping  requirement.  Such 
discrepancies  In  U.S.  laws  might  well  be  hi- 
vestigated  across  the  board. 

The  extension  of  a  5  :;  duty  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  p.s  suggested  by 
the  witness,  cannot  have  any  appreciable 
impact  on  Italy,  the  only  citrus  producing 
member  of  the  EEC.  Italy  currently  markets 
only  about  2  c;.  of  the  fresh  oranges  Imported 
into  the  expanded  EEC,-  although  It  could 
obtain  a  subsidy  at  Rotterdam  and  other 
markets  If  It  chose  to  export  more.  A  high 
portion  of  Italian  orange  production  Is  of 
the  blood  orange  variety,  which  frankly  is 
not  so  popular  in  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  about  84%  of  the  oranges  now  sold 
within  the  enlarged  EEC  Is  produced  in  coun- 
tries receiving  a  preference.-'  Stirely  granting 
an  equivalent  advantage  to  the  remaining 
16%  of  Imports  will  not  have  any  significant 
economic  Impact  on  Italian  orange  sales. 

In  conclusion,  the  witness  recommends  the 
U.S.  Government  act  and  act  swiftly  to  pro- 
tect the  trading  rights  of  U.S.  citrus  growers 
while  there  is  still  an  export  market  in  Europe 
to  defend. 
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FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, some  il6  institutions  of  higher 
education,  I  have  vnitten  to  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  urging 
them  to  preserve  existing  Federal  tax  in- 
centives to  charitable  giving  during  life 
and  by  bequest  of  long-term-appreciated 
property  such  as  securities.  In  order  to 
keep  these  educational  institutions  vi- 
able, continued  individual  charitable  giv- 
ing is  indispensable. 


In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  more  than  400,000  students 
are  attending  116  institutions.  Gifts  from 
individuals  are  the  single  greatest  source 
of  voluntai-y  support  for  our  independent 
colleges  and  universities — and  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  these  gifts  are 
commonly  made  in  the  form  of  appreci- 
ated property. 

A  survey  of  representative  Pennsyl- 
vania colleges  and  universities  for  the 
past  several  years  yielded  the  following 
information: 

First.  Of  total  annual  gift  receipts,  an 
average  of  54.5  percent  was  attributable 
to  gifts  from  individuals. 

Second.  Of  total  annual  gifts  from  in- 
dividuals, an  average  of  48  percent  con- 
stituted gifts  of  securities  and  real 
estate. 

Third.  Of  total  annual  gifts  from  in- 
dividuals, an  average  of  31.4  percent  were 
bequests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  position  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Statement  or  Position  on  Federal  Income 

Tax   Reform   bt   Pennsylvania   Colleges 

and  Universities 

March  30,  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  position  paper  is  to 
advocate  the  preservation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  allow 
hidivlduals  full  fair  market  value  deductions 
for  lifetime  and  testamentary  gifts  of  long- 
term  capital  gain  property  to  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  libraries,  hospitals,  mu- 
seums, and  other  such  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

Within  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  our  116  Institu- 
tions,* with  420,814  students,  rangtag  from 
the  independent  and  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, some  of  which  antedate  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  to  the  newly  found- 
ed community  colleges.  Join  together  In  this 
position  paper  despite  the  fact  that  aU  do  not 
share  directly  or  even  equitably  in  the  bene- 
fits of  private  philanthropy. 

All  our  institutions  do  share  recognition  of 
the  financial  crisis  which  faces  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States.  With  dhnlnlshed  state 
and  federal  budgeting,  and  with  assaults  on 
historic  and  vital  federal  Income  and  estate 
tax  Incentives  to  charitable  giving,  it  Is  clear 
that  survival  of  our  traditional  and  proven 
system  of  pluralism  in  higher  education  is  at 
stake  in  1973. 

Gifts  from  individuals  are  the  greatest  sin- 
gle source  of  voluntary  support  for  our  in- 
dependent coUeges  and  universities;  the 
largest  and  most  hnportant  of  these  gifts  are 
commonly  made  in  the  form  of  appreciated 
property. 

A  survey  of  representative  Pennsvlvania 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  vears  1969 
through  1972  (schedule  annexed")  demon- 
strates that: 

(1)  Of  total  annual  gift  receipts,  an  aver- 
age of  54.5'.  was  attributable  to  gifts  from 
Individuals: 

(2)  Of  total  annual  gifts  from  individuals, 
an  average  of  40.0';  constituted  gifts  of  secu- 
rities and  real  estate;  and 

(3)  Of  total  annual  gifts  from  indix  idun'.s, 
an  average  of  31.4\  were  bequests. 


•See  schedule  annexed  hereto  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  endorshtg  this  posi- 
tion paper.  PACU  represents  95.6  of  enroll- 
ment in  Pennsylvania. 
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While  averages  are  Illustrative,  to  Indivld- 
\ial  Institutions  such  figures  are  critical.  For 
example,  for  Lafayette  74.7%  of  all  gifts 
were  from  Individuals,  for  Carnegie-Mellon 
79.8%  of  gifts  from  Individuals  consisted  of 
gifts  of  securities  and  real  estate,  and  for 
Lycoming  64.9%  of  gifts  from  Individuals 
were  bequests. 

The  significant  amounts  of  dollars  that 
these  percentages  represent  are  also  set  forth 
In  the  annexed  Schedule.  Without  these  dol- 
lars the  financial  viability  of  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  critically 
impaired.  All  of  our  Institutions,  public  and 
private,  which  look  to  each  other  for  faculty, 
educational  Innovation  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  professionally  trained  men  and 
women,  will  sxjffer. 

In  1969  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  considered  extensively,  and 
agreed  to  continue,  the  full  fair  market 
value  deduction  for  lifetime  charitable  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  held  long-term.  Con- 
gress also  firmly  rejected  efforts  to  reduce 
estate  tax  Incentives  to  charitable  bequests. 
In  essence,  this  constituted  a  reaffirmation 
of  Congressional  intent  of  1917  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  recognized  the  demonstrated  benefits  to 
the  American  public  of  providing  a  taxpayer 
with  the  right  to  reduce  his  Income  taxes  by 
giving  to  charity. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
POOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  announced  that  with  five  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  we  are  now  jointly 
seeking  support  for  advance  funding  for 
the  continuation  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram through  the  next  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
year  1974;  whether  the  program  is  to  be 
administered  by  OEO  or  by  a  new  na- 
tional legal  services  corporation,  as  we 
hope  it  will. 

Joining  v;ith  me  in  a  letter,  dated 
April  4,  1973,  to  that  end  are  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  Senators  Robert  Staf- 
ford, Alan  Cranston,  and  Walter  Mon- 
DALE,  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  all  very 
active  supporters  of  the  legal  services 
effort. 

Our  initiative  is  required  by  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  not  requested 
funding  for  the  existing  progiani  for  next 
fiscal  year.  While  it  has  requested  fund- 
ing for  the  effort  if  it  is  to  be  conducted 


progra  n 


tlat 


th! 


by  a  new  legal  services  _ 
yet  to  submit  its  proposa 
tion. 

Therefore  the 
"back  up  against  the  w 
risks   that   such   a 
prompts  in  terms  of 
sonnel,  interruption  of 
to  the  poor,  and  similar 

The  situation    

is  perhaps  typified  by 
ployment  Law  Center, 
back-up  centers  for 
program,  located  in  New 

It  is  1  of  16  support 
out  the  Nation  providing 
ance  to  the  2,500  lawyers 
ducting  the  legal  ser 

The  Employment  Law 
trates  on  the  provision 
sistance  relating  to 
of  employment 
lations,    manpower, 
programs  and  other 
ment  law. 

It  has  had  a  very 
of  accomplishment  in 
has  enjoyed  the  support 
bar  of  New  York  in 
efforts. 


ccfporation,  It  has 
for  a  conflrma- 


(2) 


Gifts  from 
individuals 


(3) 


Percent 

individuals 

to  total 


(4) 


(5) 


Percent 

Securities    securities  and 

and  real        real  estate 

estate  to  total 


(6) 


Bei  uests 


501,000 
405, 291 
948,632 
899,062 
174, 391 
815,207 
600, 265 
800,  343 
948,  083 
786, 140 
038. 321 
722, 226 
552, 130 
529,  954 


35.4 
72.8 
50.3 
54.2 
73.4 
74.7 
53.5 
65.7 
65.8 
56.5 
55.8 
29.0 
57.6 
86.7 


$8,  380, 078 

2, 573, 257 

919,  495 

663, 931 

668, 184 

5, 726,  365 

349, 476 

3, 520,  068 

945,  531 

24,  754, 981 

1,  582,  326 

1,  570, 786 

1,231,425 

743,000 


79.8 
58.4 
31.1 
35.0 
21.0 
65.0 
21.8 
35.9 
48.5 
47.8 
52.0 
33.2 
48.3 
16.4 


54.5       53,628,903 


48.0       35. 09  i.  833 


now  has  its 
41I"  with  all  the 
situ  ition   naturally 
de  Darture  of  per- 
vi  ;al  legal  services 
results. 
througl^ut  the  coimtry 
of  the  "Em- 
one  of  the  key 
legal  services 
5fork  City, 
c  inters  through- 
technical  assist- 
engaged  in  con- 
vict programs. 
Center  concen- 
>f  technical  as- 
litiga  ion  in  the  areas 
discrimir  ation,  labor  re- 
co  npulsory     work 
asppcts  of  employ- 

outktanding  record 

t  lese  areas  and 

if  the  oi'ganized 

carrying  out  its 


'suppc  rt 


Funding  for  this  effor ; 
terminated  last  Monday 
of  the  original 
neled  through  the  "New 
elation  Charitable  Trust.' 

Until  last  Saturday,  nc 
been  made  by  the  Office 
Opportunity  with  respect 
or  that  of  the  other  " 

It  is  gratifying  and  to 
the  Office  of  Economic 
decided  to  continue  the  ^_ 
pending  a  final  decision  or 
"back-up"  centers  gener 
urged,  but  that  does  not 
that  it  has  been  subjected 
of  months  to  unusual 
its  future,  with  the 
that  such  uncertainty 

Mr.  President,  the 
very  aptly  described  in  an 
appeared  this  morning  in 
Times,  entitled  "Legal 

Noting  elements  of  the 
respect  to  the  board  of  anj 
tion — which  has  been  the 
up"'  for  over  2  years — the 

At  the  moment — while  w 
ministration  to  spell  out  its 
iclatiou — the    aiiorneys    and 


1972 


(7) 


Percent 
bequests  to 
individuals 


^),000 

91 1, 094 
1,  7;  3,  714 

8:  J,  798 
1, 3;  ^  080 
5,  43  >,  662 

35 1,  705 
2, 43 !,  257 
1, 26 ),  226 
14,  OS ',  449 
1,0(1,964 
l,3i),936 

2J  1,008 
3,2(1.940 


6.3 
20.7 
58.4 
44.9 
42.8 
61.6 
23.2 
24.8 
64.9 
27.2 
34.9 
29.4 
10.6 
72.2 

31.4 


pr  )gram 


ally. 


would  have 

uider  the  terms 

grant — w  ilch  is  chan- 

Yprk  Law  Asso- 

decision  had 
of  Economic 
to  its  future 

centers, 
ts  credit  that 
Oijportunity  has 
at  least 
the  future  of 
as  I  had 
n)egate  the  fact 
for  a  number 
uncertainty  about 
diversion  of  effort 
indu  ;es  nationally, 
current  situation  is 
editorial  that 
the  New  York 
Cliphanger.'' 
dispute  with 
new  corpora- 
cliief  "hang- 
editorial  states: 

all  Ing  for  the  Ad- 
rjplacement  leg- 
neighborhood 
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law  offices  are  holding  on  for  the  sake  of  dependence    and    tliose    who    are    con-  "ad\auce'    funding  provisions  contained  in 

their  Indigent   clients.   The  American   Bar  cerned  with  its  present  shortcomings  and  Section  622  of  the   Economic   Opportunity 

Association,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  „..  v-   ^     insure  its  orofessionalism  mav  ''^^  °^  ^^^*- 

the  City  of  New  York  and  other  bar  groups  ^p  mpt  professionalism  may  ^^^^  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend - 
fdl  urge  the  White  House  to  restructure  legal  oemei.  v,  j  *  j-  ments  of  1972,  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
services  without  delay.  If  the  indigent  are  Hopefully,  through  advance  fundmg  dent  on  September  19,  1972.  authorizes  $840.- 
ever  going  to  get  anything  close  to  an  even  and  speedy  consideration  of  new  legis-  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $870,000.- 
break,  this  most  innovative  of  OEO  programs  lation  for  a  corporation,  we  will  achieve  000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  anti-poverty  pro- 
must  live  on.  those  goals  without  dilution  of  the  cur-  grams  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  accurate  de-  ^^"^  ^^o^'*- .,     ,,      ,  ?S'H7ea?h%i'ca7-'iar  tTni™^^^^^^ 

scription  of  the  current  situation  in  "the  ,e^'"thrt'thS  be  nrSteTfn  the  R  the'Sm'^e  of  ironomTopportunufsha^^^^^^^^^^ 

field,"  the  continuing  and  welcome  sup-  ff^^  t^^*  *^"!  ^  P'"?^^  *".*^®.  Record  53^,.^  ^„^.  ^^^,^  available"  not  ie.ss  than  $71.5 

port  of  the  organized  bar— in  this  case  ^"®  complete  text  ot  the  editorial  irom  million  for  legal  services  programs.  On  Ocio- 

the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  ''"^  ^®^'^'  ^°^'^  Times,  together  with  a  ber  31.  1972,  the  President  signed  into  law 

New  York,  headed  very  capably  by  Orville  copy  of  our  letter  of  April  7  and  one  (P.L.  92-607)  the  Suppeiementai  Appropria- 

Schell    esquire and  the  need  to  con  dated  April  2,  from  Howard  Phillips,  Act-  tions   Act   appropriating   $71.5  muiion    frr 

ttniiP  the  purrent  nrneram  inS  Director  of  the  OEO  regarding  con-  leg»l  services  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  197a 

Itshould  be  noted  t^^^          editorial  tinued  funding  for  the  Employment  Law  T^^  Administration  has  requested  $715 

U  snouia  oe  noiea  mat  tne  eaitoual  (-.      ^^    ^  which  T  referrecl  enrlier  million  for  legal  services  efforts  in  its  budget 

States:  ^I  lowmcn  i  reierrea  eaiuer  submission  for  fiscal  year  1974.  but  contin- 

at  the  moment  .  . .  attorneys  and  neighbor-  i  ,  ^f  "^^^B  no  ODjection.  tne  editoilal  gent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  new  nn- 

hood  law  offices  are  holding  on  for  the  sake  ^""  letter  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  tlonal  legal  services  corporation  for  which 

of  their  indigent  clients.  the  RECORD,  as  follows:  It  Indicates  it  intends  to  submit  authorizing 

„,                „.                   ,                   ,       ,  [From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6.   19731  legislation.  Despite  the  clear  intent  of  tlie 

We  are  coming  very  dangerously  close  ri.irrHAvrrR  Economic  Opportunltv  Act  Amendments  of 

to  the  edge  of  the  "cliff"— with  the  be-  ^                 ^''*''  cliffhanger  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  absence  of  a  corporation   funds 

ginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  now  less  ^  ^"  IV^  '"®^^*5®  °"?*"'^"" 't?'."'".'^^^'  ^'^^^''  have  not  been  requested  for  continuation  oi 

than  3  months  away.  dent  Nixon  said  that  the  0.E.0.  s  legal  serv-  the   current   program   administered   by    the 

TO  those  in  the  program  and  leaders  ^^  ^-fo^^  T^^^^^^n^  l^intTth;  ^^^^L^^^l^ST^^^^X:^ 

like  Orison  S.  Marden.  chairman  of  the  cherished  concept  of  equal  Justice  for  all."  b^n  stfbmiited  bv  the  AdmiSa^^^^^^ 

board  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  The  President  promised  legislation  to  per-  We  support f uS  tL  concep^^^ 

York,  who  are    holdmg  on,    I  express  my  petuate    legal    services    for    the    indigent  legal  service  corporation  and  intend  to  m.ike 

deep  respect  and  appreciation  for  con-  through  an  independent  corporation  'with  every  effort  toward  the  early  Implementation 

tinued  support.  safeguards  against  politic ization."  of   that   concept;    however,   until   that    goal 

To  those  in  the  program  and  assisted  "^^^  polltlclzatlon  has,  unfortunately,  pre-  can  be  realized,  we  believe  that  the  current 
under  it  and  to  those  who  support  it  I  '^^^^^  "»«  creation  of  the  proposed  corpora-  program  should  be  funded  In  accordance 
say  "hold  on  a  little  loneer"  while  we  ^°"-  ^®  ^^^^  °^  **^*  program  in  Washing-  with  Congressional  hitent.  Appropriate  pro- 
seek  the  advance  fund^^^^  ton  was  dismissed  for  defending  legal  serv-  vision  v.ill  be  made  to  take  care  ol  the 
seCK  tne  aavance  lunomg  which  is  the  ices;  now  the  regional  offices  have  been  given  transition. 

key  to  continuity  and  work  at  the  same  notice  to  shut  down  operations  by  the  end  We  consider  the  legal  services  efforts  to  be 

time  to  establish  a  new  corporation.  of  this  month,  thereby  breaking  the  lUik  to  one  ol  the  most  important  and  cost-enecii'.  o 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  join  with  us  Washington    funding    and    leaving    various  of   the   anti-poverty   efforts   and    believe    it 

in  our  efforts  for  continued  funding  so  ^^sal  services  agencies  without   Immunlza-  should  not  be  subjected  to  an  uncertain  fu- 

that  this  most  crucial  anti-poverty  ef-  *'°"  ^^°^  ®****  *"^  1<*'=»1  pontics.  The  effect  ture  which  can  only  yield  a  present  diniiuu- 

fort — which  deals  with  the  sensitive  mat-  *  ^'^  ^^  *  drifting  away  of  legal  ndmlnlstra-  tion    in    services,    personnel    problems    and 

ter  of  the  relationship  of  the  poor  to  our  ""'"^  f?^  attorneys  for  the  disadvantaged  all  loss  of  faith  by  the  poor  in  those  efforts    U 

crcfav^  ,.«^».  1.^         j„           i  r^*  11  il   i  over  the  country.  not  in  our  system  of  justice, 

thf  Ph Jf,  c  "    ^^*-^°^^  "°'  ^^"  between  Legislation  has  been   introduced   in  Con-  Instead,  the  Congress  should  give  notice  «t 

X,  ^u       J     •       i     i.-  gress  to  save  legal  services  on  a  national  basis,  the  earliest  possible  date  that  the  .$71.5  mil - 

TO  the  admmistration,  I  am  compelled  members  of  the  corporation  board  to  be  Hon,  not  disputed  In  itself,  will  be  made 
to  say  today  that  imless  its  proposal  for  a  drawn  from  the  bar  and  the  community  and  available  for  continued  efforts — including 
new  legal  services  corporation  is  forth-  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  Admin-  basic  programs  and  supporting  centers- 
coming  in  the  very  near  future,  I  will  Istratlon  favors  a  board  appointed  solely  by  whether  the  program  is  to  be  continued  by 
have  to  urge  Senator  Nelson  the  chair-  *^®  President,  with  separate  corporations  OEO  or  conducted  by  a  new  nationiil  leyal 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Emnlov-  e^^'^tually  being  placed  under  the  guidance—  services  corporation,  as  we  hope  It  will  be 
ment  Manixiwer  and  Povertv  tW  it  ""^  political  pressures— of  the  statehouses.  Ii  for  any  reason  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
Trww.^,r-  ^-  ;  »na  t'overty  tnat  it  This  would  make  It  difficult  or  Impossible  to  portunlty  is  unable  to  make  funds  available, 
proceea  immeaiateiy  with  executive  ses-  bring  class  actions  on  behalf  of  entire  grouos  provision  wUl  be  made  for  their  admii.istra- 
Slon  on  S.  706,  introduced  by  Senator  of  indigent  clients;  old  people  in  need  of  tion  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Ednc.T- 
MONDALE  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  health  services,  Indians  and  other  minorities  tion  and  Welfare  until  the  corporation  can 
legal  services  corporation  along  the  lines  seeking  rights  in  administrative  agencies,  ml-  be  established. 

previously  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  sr&^o^  workers  and  big-city  victims  of  all  Enclosed  Is  Information  with  respect   to 

which  I  have  cosponsored    If  necessary  ^o^ms  of  court  delay.  the  legal  services  program  conducted  in  yc.nr 

to   accelerate   consideration    nnti    insure  ^*  *h®  moment— while  waiting  for  the  Ad-  State. 

tLt  the  flrfmin^straHnnV^Lf^n  iJV^^  ministration  to  spell  out  Its  replacement  leg-  «  you  wish  to  join  us  in  the  amendment 

RrnJllH  -S  /^          ^    °    T  P9f,l*'0"  ^S,i=°"-  Islatlon-the  attorneys  and  neighborhood  law  or  have  any  questions,  please  contact  John 

sioerea  m  the  process,  I  will  myself  m-  offices  are  holding  on  for  the  sake  of  theU-  K.  Scales  (57686)   for  Senators  JaMts.  Tan 

iroduce  their  proposal  of  last  year  so  that  indigent  clients.  The  American  Bar  Associa-  and  Stafford  or  Richard  Johnson  (53968)  for 

a  new  compromise  bill  can  be  forged  and  tion,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  Senators  Nelson,  Mondale  and  Cranston  bc- 

become  law  at  the  earliest  possibility.  of  New  York  and  other  bar  groups  aU  urge  for^  tbe  close  of  business  on  April  12.  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  legal  serv-  *1^®  white  House  to  restructure  legal  services  Sincerely. 

Ices  programs  to  the  poor  is  not  "small  without  delay.  If  the  indigent  are  ever  to  get  J.\cob  K.  Javiis. 

potatoes"  to  be  subjected  to  such  uncer-  anything  close  to  a  legal  break,  this  most  Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 

tainty  and   difa?oS   actions.  KisThat  *"'^°^'^"^'«  °^  O.E.O._progrnms  must  live  on.  ROBEBX  J^^Sr^A^ro^o. 

this  society  is  all   about— justice   under  u.S.  Senate  CoMMnrEE  on  Labor  Walter  F.  Mo.vdale. 

law — ^this  concept  should  not  be   per-  and  public  welfare,  Alan  cranston. 

mitted  to  put  it  in  jeopardy  for  the  poor.  Washington,  D.C,  April  4. 1973.  The  legal  service':  program 

We  must  work  toward  the  day  when  we  De.vr  Colleague:  When  the  Second  Sup-  Annualized  B„dae, 

will  have  on  the  national  level  a  new  Plemental  Appropriations  bin  is  considered  in  H!>cai  jear  1973  Annualized  Budget 

"national"  legal   aid  society— exoressed  ^^^  Senate,  m  the  next  few  weeks,  we  plan  Region  I 

in  a  new  corporation— paralleline   and  *»  Propose  an  amendment  to  appropriate  $17.5     Connecticut. $1,434,311 

"funnellini/lnt/.''tV^^»lo„iiofH^{,i^^  million   for   the   continuation   of   the   legal     Maine    505.892 

istsTnthe,?r^,*vfif.fnit     u^^^f^^^^  services  program  throuh  fiscal  year  1974.           Massachusetts    2.520,550 

YorkSnd  elletSii  J                        ^'  °^  ^^'''  "^^^^  '""*^^  ^""l'*  ^  appropriated  pur-     New  Hampshire ..:        350.000 

ueisewneie.  suant  to  that  authorization  and  reservation     Rhode  Island  460,000 

in  a  new  corporate  home,   both   the  in  that  amount  and  for  that  purpose  con-     Vermont 294,247 

concerns  of  those  who  support  the  exist-  tained   in   the   Economic    Opportunity    Act                                                               

ing  program  and  want  to  insure  its  in-  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-424)  and  the              Totals   .-. 5,565,000 
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Region  n 

New   Jersey   (2.879,666 

New  York   7.370,912 

Puerto   Rico    _         956,088 

Virgin   Islands   96.000 


Totals    11.302.666 

Region  III 

Delaware   $96,000 

District  of  Columbia 1,077,000 

Maryland      504.000 

Pennsylvania     1,977,000 

Virginia     329,000 

West    Virginia.. 427,000 


Totals      4,410,000 

Region  rv 

Alabama    $221,000 

Florida       1.497.000 

Georgia     1,006,000 

Kentucky      344,000 

Mississippi      698,000 

North  Carolina . 341,000 

South  Carolina 377.000 

Tennessee      630,000 


Totals 5,174,000 

Region  V 

Illinois $2,670,628 

Indiana 733,296 

Michigan .  2,776,725 

Minnesota 401,816 

Ohio 2,086,256 

Wisconsin 839,341 


Total 9,508,062 

Region  VI 


Arkansas  

Louisiana  . . 
New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma 


$136,340 

820,526 

343,707 

_  406.300 

Texas  -._ 2.001.661 


ToUl 3,708.634 

Region  VII 

Iowa $509,800 

Kansas 297,000 

Missouri 980,000 

Nebraska 361,000 


Total 2,147,800 

Region  VIII 

Colorado  $1,054,000 

Montana 457,000 

Utah 261,000 

Wyoming    100,500 


Total 1.872,500 

Region  IX 

Arizona   $642,500 

California 10,  109,  500 

Hawaii 346,000 

Nevada 159,200 

Micronesia    600,000 


Total    11,857.200 

Region  X 

Alaska   $488,495 

Idaho 133.336 

Oregon    517.140 

Washliigton 503,164 


Total  


1,642,  135 


Total  operating  programs.  57, 187, 897 
Support  and  training  (see 

list  attached) 5,655,000 

Other" 8,657,103 


Total  legal  services  budget.  71,500,000 

•Note. — These  "other"  costs  include  Legal 
Services  grants  and  services  such  as,  Regi- 
nald Heber  Smith  Fellowships,  Indian  pro- 
grams. Research  and  Development,  Evalua- 
tions, and  administration  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services:  In  fact,  these  programs  and 
services  cost.  In  FY  1973  annualized  figures, 
$14,926,000. 


Center  on   Social 
25  West  43rd  Street,  12th 
New  York  10036,  (212)  _ 

Harvard  Center  for  La^ 
Kirkland    Street 
02138  (617)   495-4666. 

Legal  Action  Support 
Social    Science    Research, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  200)6 

Legal  Services  for  the 
Broadway,  New  York,  New 
595-1340. 

Legal  Services  Training 
bus  School  of  Law,  Cathfclic 
America,  Washington,  D.C 
3900. 

Migrant  Legal  Action 
chusetts    Avenue,    NW, 
20036,  (202)    785-2475. 

National  Clearinghouse 
Northwestern  University 
North  Lake  Shore  Drlve- 
cago,  Illinois  60611,  (312) 

National  Consumer  Law 
Court  Street,  Boston 
^617)   523-8010. 

National  Employment 
West  118th  Street,  New 
10027,  (212)  866-8591. 

National  Health  Law 
of  California,  2477  Law 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
825-7601.      ■■ 

National    Housing    & 
ment  Law  Project,  Earl 
tute.  University  of  California, 
Ifornia  94720,  (415)  642-L 

National  Juvenile  Law 
University  School  of  Law, 
vard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
8868. 

National  Paralegal 
Street,  NW.  Suite  600, 
(202)   872-0655. 

National  Resource  Cent<  r 
Law   and   Legal    Services, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  200d6 

National  Senior  Citizens 
West  8th  Street,  Los  Angele 
(213)   483-1491. 

Native  American  Rights 
way,  Boulder,  Colorado  80342 

Technical  Assistance 
gal  Aid  &  Defender 
nectlcut  Avenue,  NW,  Sult< 
D.C.  20009,  (202)  462-4254 

Youth  Law  Center,* 
ect.   795   Turk   Street,   Sar 
fornia  94102,  (415)  474-586  5 


Welfare  Policy  &  Law, 
Floor,  New  York, 
354^7670. 

&  Education.  61 
Cambricfee,   Massachusetts 

^oject,  Bureau  of 

1990    "M"    Street, 

(202)  223-4300. 

aderly  Poor,  2095 

York  10023.  (212) 

Program.  Colum- 

University  of 

20017.  (202)  832- 

Prdgram,  1820  Massa- 
Vashington,    D.C. 

or  Legal  Services, 

%hool  of  Law,  710 

Floor  Chl- 

2866. 

Center,  Inc.,  One 

02108, 


Me  sanine  : 
9  3- 


Ma  isachusetts 


jaw   Project,   423 
York,   New   York 


Pi  Qgram, 


,  University 

Bufdtng,  405  HUgard 

90024,  (213) 


Calif  )rnla 


E  onomic    Develop- 
Wjirren  Legal  Instl- 
,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
-2^6. 

( ;enter.*  St.  Louis 

Ltndell  Boule- 

53108,    (314)    633- 


Ina  ;ltut€. 
Wast  Ington 


OpPOR  :tINITY, 


DC 


Office  of  Economic 
Executive  Office  of  thb 
Washington, 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Pu 
versation  of  March  31 
am  attaching  copies  of 
been  sent  by  Laurence 
rector.  Office  of  Legal 
centers   whose   grants   are 
expiration   prior    to 
overall  policy  concerning 
Sincerely, 

How>i  I 


New  York  Law  Associates 
Nciv  York,  N.Y.: 

OEO  has  decided  to  conttiue 
up  centers  at  least  throug  i 


*  Juvenile    matters    for 
California,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Ico,    Oklahoma,    Oregon, 
Washington  are  handled 
Center.  The  National  Juv*nlle 
serves  the  remaining  states. 


br 
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2000    "P" 
,  D.C.  20036. 


on  Correctional 

1705   DeSales   St., 

(202)  293-1712. 

Law  Center,  1709 

California  90017, 


^und,  1606  Broad- 

,  (303)  447-8760. 

National  Le- 

1601  Con- 

777,  Washington, 


Pre  |ect, 
Assoc  ation 


Western  States  ProJ- 
Pranclsco,  Call- 


Phesident, 
.April  2, 1973. 


suant  to  my  con- 

John  Scales,  I 

telekrams  which  have 

Moparty,  Acting  Dl- 

,  to  back-up 

coming  due  for 

announcement   of   our 

-up  centers. 


wli  h 


Ser  rices. 


bj  ck- 


D  Philips, 
cii7ig  Director. 


Charitable  Trvst, 

funding  back 
such  time  that 


Alaska,    Arizona, 

1  fevada.  New  Mex- 

'exas,    Utah    and 

the  Youth  Law 

Law  Center 


the  agency  can  take  final  act  ion  with  respect 
to  back  up  centers  generall] . 

This  communication,  the  efore.  Is  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Office  ol  Legal  Services 
OEO  Headquarters,  has  decided  that  the 
funding  of  New  York  Law  A  ssoclates  Chari- 
table Trust,  36  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
City,  wUl  continue  at  the  lurrent  level  of 
funding,  speclflcally  $14,052  per  month,  un- 
til further  notified  by  OEO.  K^ou  are  author- 
ized to  inciu:  costs  at  the  tverage  monthly 
level  enumerated  above.  Y)u  will  provide 
sei  Ices  during  this  period  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  prior  grant  actii  itles. 

ShoiUd  you  run  short  of  ft  nds  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
action,  you  are  advised  to  ta  £e  the  following 
steps  to  obtain  temporary  leUef: 

(1)  Use  unexpended  or  carryover  balance- 

(2)  Use  other  available  CEO  fimds  on  a 
temporary,  reimbursable  basis; 

(3)  Arrange  for  temporary  use  of  any  other 
funds  you  may  have; 

(4)  Postpone  payment  or  all  but  fixed 
expenses; 

(5)  Obtain  any  interest  fiee  loan,  if  pos- 
sible, or  pay  the  loan  costs  from  non-grant 
funds. 

Number  5  above  should,  t  lerefore,  be  the 
last  resort. 

In  the  event  you  are  com  lelled  to  seek  a 
loan  to  continue  the  approved  program,  you 
are  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  an 
amount  no  greater  than  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  you  are  authorizec  hereby  to  com- 
mit. The  Interest  rate  may  not  exceed  the 
current  prime  interest  rate  ii  i  the  area  where 
your  grant  is  situated. 

If  you  have  an  questions,  ;all  me  at  (2021 
254-5218. 

J.  Laurence  McC  ahtt. 
Acting  Associati  Director, 

Office  of  ,egal  Services. 


You 


ta]:e 

■  reU  ef 
cai  ryover 


President  and  Fellows  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.: 

OEO  has  decided  to 

up  centers  at  least  through 
the  agency  can  take  final  act 
to  back  up  centers  generally 

This  communication,  the., 
form  you  that  the  Office  of 
OEO   headquarters,    has   < 
funding  of  President  and 
vard  College,  1360  Mass.  A\. 
Mass.,  will  continue  at  the 
funding,  specifically  $33,753 
til  further  notified  by  OEO. 
ized  to  incur  costs  at  the 
level  enumerated  above, 
services  during  this  period 
si  stent  with  prior  grant  acti\ 

Should  you  run  short  of 
the  receipt  of  the  funds 
action,  you  are  advised  to 
steps  to  obtain  temporary 

(1)  Use  unexpended  or 

(2)  Use  other  available  __ 
temporary,  reimbursable  basip 

(3)  Arrange  for  temporary 
funds  you  may  have; 

(4)  Postpone  payment  of 
penses; 

(5)  Obtain  any  Interest  _ 
Eible,  or  pay  the  loan  costs 
funds. 

Number  5  above  should, 
last  resort. 

In  the  event  you  are 
loan  to  continue  the  approve  i 
are   authorized   to   negotiate 
amount  no  greater  than  the 
eral   funds   you   are 
commit.  The  interest  rate  ma; ' 
current  prime  interest  rate  ir 
your  grant  is  situated. 

If  you  have  any  questions, 
254-5218. 

J.  Latjrence  3 
Acting  Associate 
Office  of 


de  ;ided 


E  arvard  College, 

contin|te  funding  back 
such  time  that 
on  with  respect 

theijefore.  is  to  In- 
Legal  Services, 
that   the 
*ellows  of  Har- 
Aveiiue,  Cambridge, 
!urrent  level  of 
per  month,  un- 
'  rou  are  author- 
airerage  monthly 
will  provide 
it  a  level  cou- 
;  activities. 

funds  prior  to 

au^orized  by  this 

the  following 


OEO 


balance; 
funds  on  a 


ise  of  any  other 

4ll  but  fixed  ex- 

fifce  loan,  If  pos- 
rom  non-grant 

tierefore,  be  the 

com)  elled  to  seek  a 
program,  you 
a   loan   In  an 
imount  of  Fed- 
author  zed    hereby   to 
not  exceed  the 
the  area  where 

all  me  at  (202) 

McC  IRTT, 


Director, 
iegal  Services. 
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Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C: 

OEO  has  decided  to  continue  funding  back 
vip  centers  at  least  through  such  time  that 
the  agency  can  take  final  action  with  respect 
to  back  up  centers  generally. 

This  communication,  therefore.  Is  to  in- 
fcrm  you  that  the  Office  of  Legal  Services. 
OEO  headquarters,  has  decided  that  the 
funding  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  pro- 
gram. Inc..  Washington,  D.C,  will  continue 
at  the  current  level  of  funding,  siieclficaUy 
$27,323  per  month,  until  further  notified  by 
OEO.  This  office  is  also  making  a  grant  lor 
$S6,668  to  bring  the  migrant  supported  part 
of  the  program  current  through  3  31,73. 
You  are  authorized  to  inciu"  costs  at  the 
average  monthly  level  enumerated  above. 
You  will  provide  services  during  this  period 
at  a  level  consistant  with  prior  grant  ac- 
tivities. 

Should  you  run  short  of  funds  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  fnds  authorized  by  this  action, 
you  are  advised  to  take  the  following  steps 
to  obtain  temporary  relief: 

(1)  use  unexpended  or  carryover  balance: 

(2)  use  other  available  OEO  funds  on  a 
temporary,  reimbursable  basis: 

(3)  arrange  for  temporary  use  of  any  other 
funds  you  may  have; 

(4)  postpone  payment  of  all  but  fixed 
expenses; 

(5)  obtain  any  Interest  free  loan,  if  pos- 
sible, or  pay  the  loan  costs  from  non-grant 
funds. 

Number  5  above  sliould,  therefore,  be  tlie 
last  resort. 

In  the  event  you  are  compelled  to  seek  a 
loan  to  continue  the  approved  program,  you 
are  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  an 
amount  no  greater  than  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  you  are  authorized  hereby  to 
commit.  The  interest  rate  may  not  exceed  the 
current  interest  rate  in  the  area  where  your 
grant  is  situated. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  me  at  (202) 
264-5218. 

J.  Lat-rence  McCarty, 
Acting  Associate  Director. 

Office  of  Legal  Servicer. 


CLOSE    OF    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mormng  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  tlie  consideration  of  tlie  un- 
finished business,  S.  352,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
Tlie  Iegislati\  e  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bUl  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Admiiiia- 
tration  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeins  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prp.sident,  may  I  ask 
V  hat  Is  tlie  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  352,  the  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl  we 
are  considering  today  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  percentage  of  voter  participa- 
tion in  Federal  elections.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  my  formal  statement 
on  S.  352,  but  rather  tlian  dwell  at  great 
length  on  all  of  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill 
and  argue  the  ramifications  of  its  justifi- 
cation I  would  like  to  limit  my  statement 
to  a  couple  of  major  points  that  we  are 
here  to  vote  on  today. 

The  first  issue  is  whether  there  is  a 
problem  about  voter  participation  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  yes.  A  social  scientist 
will  give  you  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons why  people  are  not  voting  as  reg- 
ularly as  effective  representative  democ- 
racy would  wirrant  and  most  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  heard  sound  very 
plausible. 

I  think  there  is  a  hard  core  of  disaf- 
fected and  uninterested  citizens  who 
might  not  vote  under  any  circumstance. 
I  also  think  there  are  some  people  who 
will  not  vote  in  a  particular  election  as  an 
expression  of  their  disapproval  of  the 
candidates  rmining  for  office.  One  of  my 
staff  membei-s  pointed  out  to  me  not  long 
ago  that  many  interested  citizens  from 
the  North  who  were  used  to  voting  in  ev- 
ery election  moved  South  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  refused  to  vote  in 
elections  because  they  were  opposed  to 
tlie  poll  tax — so  as  a  matter  of  principle 
they  didn't  vote  in  order  to  express  their 
disagreement.  Just  exactly  what  that  ac- 
complished I  have  never  figured  out,  but 
I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
people  do  not  vote. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  causes,  how- 
ever, is  the  complexity  of  getting  regis- 
tered to  vote  ill  nearly  all  States.  Now 
it  may  be  that  a  lot  of  people  would  not 
vote  under  any  circumstances,  but  we 
linow  for  sure  that  the  method  of  getting 
I>eople  registered  today  in  most  States 
discourages  registration.  When  an  indi- 
vidual has  to  go  to  the  courthouse  to 
register,  it  automatically  insures  that  a 
cei-tain  portion  of  the  population,  which 
cannot  or  will  not  get  to  the  courthouse. 
will  not  register  and  will  not  vote.  Now 
maybe  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  to 
the  courthouse  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  any  way;  but  tliat  is  not  a  very  good 
constitutional  argument  in  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  As  long  as  the  citizen  has 
to  act  posititely  by  going  somewhere  to 
register,  a.^  long  a.<-  that  onus  and  duty  is 
imposed  upon  him.  rather  than  on  the 
Government,  voter  participation  will  not 
be  as  high  as  it  was  befoie  registration 
laws  were  enacted. 

In  1972,  62  million  voting-age  Ameri- 
can citizens  did  not  vote.  That  is  close 
to  half  of  the  total  nimiber  of  eligible 
citizens  of  voting  age  in  the  Nation.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  recognize  that  as  a 
problem  I  do  not  know  what  evidence 
could  persuade  us. 


The  second  point  is,  assuming  there 
Is  a  problem,  what  should  be  done  about 
It.  In  our  federal  system  it  is  a  historic 
practice  to  assume  that  State  govern- 
ments are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
election  processes  and  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  choosing  election  officials  may  be 
established  by  State  law.  But  over  the 
years  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  intervene  in  a  multitude 
of  problem  areas  in  our  society  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  uniformity  of  law 
and  uniformity  of  control  are  sometime.^ 
desirable.  We  have  had  registration  law.s 
for  nearly  a  century  and  in  my  judgment 
they  have  in  large  measure  outlived  their 
usefulness.  But  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether might  not  be  the  wisest  course 
It  would  probably  be  politically  unreal- 
istic. So  if  the  goal  is  greater  participa- 
tion, then  the  method  should  be  to  devise 
a  .system  to  produce  greater  participa- 
tion. The  use  of  a  simple  postcard  regis- 
tration form  which  retains  a  substantial 
degree  of  local  control  is  the  answer 
which  we  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  recommend.  Contrary 
to  the  dire  predictions  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii.  I  do  not 
believe  that  voter  registration  by  mail 
will  lead  to  chaos. 

My  colleague  has  suggested  that  S.  352 
would  drastically  revise  the  registration 
of  voters  throughout  the  coimtry.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  would  drastically  re\-ise  the 
nonregi-stration  of  voters. 

My  colleague  suggests  that  S.  352 
would  tran-sfer  voter  registration  respon- 
sibility from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  challenge  him  to  find 
one  iota  of  evidence  to  substantiate  that 
charge.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  bill 
that  would  do  that.  In  every  case  tlie 
responsibility  for  registering  voters  and 
ascertaining  the  eligibilit>'  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  applicant  is  vested  in  State 
governments. 

My  colleague  suggests  that  the  massive 
registration  of  voters  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  two-party  system 
I  find  no  evidence  to  substantiate  that 
charge.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  seriouslv 
contends  that  widespread  participation 
by  our  citizens  is  going  to  destroy  the 
two-party  system.  But  if  it  is  so.  tlien  so 
be  it.  I  am  far  more  interested  in  the 
survival  of  democracy  than  I  am  in  the 
survival  of  the  Democi-atic  Party. 

My  colleague  suggests  that  the  bill 
would  offer  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
fraud  on  a  national  scale.  I  find  no  evi- 
dence to  support  that  contention.  Fraud 
does  not  occur  in  registi-ation.  It  occur.- 
with  crooked  politicians  stuffing  election 
boxes  on  election  day. 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  in  testi- 
fying against  the  bill  raised  some  of  these 
same  spurious  arguments — that  the  bill 
is  unconstitutional,  that  the  bill  will  give 
rise  to  fraud,  that  it  would  cost  too  much 
money.  I  have  never  hstened  to  a  more 
strained  argument  for  or  against  anj 
legislation  in  my  15  years  in  the  Senate 
than  the  testimony  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  voter  i-egistration. 

In  my  judgment  the  arguments  against 
this  bill  are  pure  and  simple,  and  that  Ls 
those  who  are  against  more  i>eople  voting 
ai-e  against  S.  352  because  they  think 
they  will  lose  elections  or  tiecause  they 
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don't  want  political  pressure  groups  con- 
centrating on  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  candidates  rather  than  the  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  registration  of 
voters.  But  that  is  such  an  open  and 
honest  declaration  of  hostility  to  the 
people  that  it  is  instead  shrouded  belilnd 
the  mystei-y  of  election  fraud  and  a  vast 
bureaucracy  that  will  gobble  up  the  peo- 
ple and  a  host  of  other  bogy  men  who 
simply  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  politicians 
to  recognize  that  there  are  issues  bigger 
than  wliich  party  is  going  to  benefit,  be- 
cause both  parties  will  benefit  by  greater 
voter  participation;  and  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  people's  representatives  in 
this  Legislature  to  encoui-age  more  people 
to  participate  in  the  political  system. 

It  is  the  most  important  function  of 
our  Government — the  political  education 
of  the  people. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  admit  that  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know  all  of  the  an- 
.swers.  We  have  never  tried  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail  and  I  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  a  better  way 
to  do  it.  It  might  be  better  to  register  a 
voter  automatically  when  he  mails  in  his 
income  tax  or  pays  his  property  tax,  or 
gets  his  license  plates,  or  registers  for  the 
draft.  But  not  everyone  does  each  or  any 
of  those  things.  It  might  be  better  to  reg- 
ister a  pereon  to  vote  on  the  day  he  Is 
bom  and  send  him  a  letter  on  his  18th 
birthday,  but  the  problem  of  keeping  up 
with  him  would  be  difiBcult  to  say  the 
least.  It  might  be  better,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, to  abolish  registration  altogether. 
But  I  think  what  is  important  is  that 
we  recognize  that  something  must  be 
done  and  take  a  step  foi-ward,  however 
hesitating  that  step  might  be. 

We  have  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on 
the  Post  Office  Committee  studying  voter 
registration  and  devising  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  could  recommend  that 
we  think  will  work.  Tliis  is  it.  We  will  set 
up  an  office  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  already  has  the  manpower  and  the 
know-how  to  do  that  kind  of  job.  Once 
every  2  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Postal  Service,  they  will  distribute 
registration  cards.  People  can  fill  them 
out  and  mail  them  back  to  their  county 
clerk  or  whoever  is  the  State  registration 
official.  The  official  can  examine  their 
qualification  and  put  them  on  the  rolls 
or  he  can  question  those  qualifications 
and  either  call  them  on  the  telephone,  or 
go  out  to  the  house  to  see  them,  or  write 
them  a  letter  or  send  them  a  message  by 
carrier  pigeon,  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
eligible.  But  if  they  are  eligible,  then 
tlieir  name  is  entered  on  the  rolls  and 
they  are  entitled  to  vote  ii>  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Now  somehow  that  just  does  not  .seem 
to  me  to  be  the  makings  of  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  going  to  bring  America 
to  a  screeching  halt.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fairly  simple  way  to  reach  more 
people  and  get  them  to  register.  Maybe 
there  is  something  in  there  that  I  do  not 
.vee.  but  I  have  studied  the  bill  carefully, 
I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  testimony,  and 
I  have  carefully  read  all  the  arguments 
against  the  bill.  In  my  judgment,  the 
case  for  the  opposition  simply  does  not 
hold  water — unless  you  do  not  want  peo- 
ple to  vote. 

I  think  the  program  is  a  good  idea  and 
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that  the  Senate  should  pfss  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pi-esidett.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Ji  m  Bridges  and 
Mr.  J.  0.  Argetsinger  le  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  duing  debate  on 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee had  some. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would|like  to  add  Joe 
Vanness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Charlia  Watson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF]  CER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objecti<  n,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  bill.  Let  us  not :  orget  that  any 
eligible  person  in  the  Un  ted  States  can 
vote  if  he  wants  to.  Let  ua  not  forget  that 
any  eligible  citizen  in  th(  United  States 
who  wants  to  register  t  s  a  voter  can 
register.  All  he  has  to  do  is  go  down  to 
the  registrar's  office  or  go  to  any  regis- 
trar and  have  himself  rejistered.  Those 
who  find  that  they  are  frustrated  in 
registering  are  in  the  gieat.  great  mi- 
nority. 

Ml-.  President,  nothing  In  the  bill  says 
that  our  citizens  have  I  een  denied  or 
abridged  of  their  rights  h  jcause  of  pres- 
ent registration  laws.  Tlere  is  nothing 
in  the  registration  laws,  as  I  see  them, 
which  have  denied  our  ci  izens  the  right 
to  register  to  vote.  Therit  is  nothing  in 
the  bUl  to  correct  what  w(  have  not  done 
in  the  former  civil  rights  acts,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960,  or  tie  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964,  1965.  and  1^0;  which  were 
intended  to  insure  thai  our  citizens' 
right  to  vote  would  not  be  denied  or 
abridged.  There  is  no  deilal  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  ;itizens  to  reg- 
ister to  vote. 

The  pending  bill  is  net  going  to  get 
those  persons  who  did  rot  vote  in  the 
1972  elections,  or  in  othei  past  elections, 
to  vote,  or  to  get  them  to  i  egister  to  vote. 
The  bill  is  not  going  to  do  what  it  is  pur- 
ported to  do,  that  is,  to  register  a  sub- 
stantial additional  numh;r  of  our  citi- 
zens to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  sad  but  nie,  those  who 
do  not  vote  are  primarily  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  politics  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  cumbersome,  onerous,  or  un- 
necessary registration  laws  that  these 
citizens  have  not  registe-ed  to  vote.  It 
is  primarily  because  they  are  not  in- 
terested. 

Registration  laws  maj  be  a  hodge- 
podge in  some  States  but  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  their  not  regis  ering. 

Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  It  has  no  pre-el<  ction  registra- 
tion laws.  All  one  has  to  do  is  go  down 
to  the  voting  booth  on  el  >ction  day  and 
vote. 

Yet,  what  do  we  find  ii  the  State  of 
North  Dakota? 

We  find  that  in  1972  31  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  North  1  >akota  did  not 
vote,  a  State  where  ther ;  are  no  voter 
registration  i-equiremenU .  Yet  31  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voter  >  did  not  vote. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  to  which  my 
di.stinguished  colleague  <Mr.  McGee) 
alluded,  registration  is  d  me  by  coupon 
appearing  in  the  newsp  ipers.  Anyone 
can  register  by  signing  tl  e  coupons  and 
sending  them  into  a  regl  ;trar. 

Yet  what  do  we  find  in  Texas? 
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That  55  percent  of  the  e  ligible  voters 
did  not  vote— not  becau«  they  had 
archaic,  cumbersome,  onen  us  voter  reg- 
istration laws,  but  simply  because  they 
were  not  interested. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  where  many 
citizens  are  deputized  as  deputy  regis- 
trars including  members  of 'the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  partie*— where  vot- 
ing tables  are  placed  at  s  reet  comers, 
where  voting  tables  are  pis  ced  at  shop- 
ping centers,  where  the  lo<  al  registrar's 
office,  diuring  election  time  is  open  day 
and  night  and  on  Saturda3  s,  and  where 
there  is  house-to-house  viter  registra- 
tion campaigns,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  that  37  percent  of  riy  people  in 
Hawaii,  even  though  the  registration 
laws  are  such  that  they  cot  Id  register  at 
any  time  they  wished,  did  not  register, 
and  48.2  percent  did  not  vo  e. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  wculd  cost  ap- 
proximately $100  million  t<  $300  million 
per  Federal  election  year,  Really,  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  we  are  using  a  ca  inon  to  shoot 
a  fly.  It  is  easier  to  get  our  States  to 
change  their  laws,  if  we  fi  id  that  their 
laws  are  cumbersome,  if  ve  find  that 
their  laws  are  onei-ous,  if  we  find  that 
their  laws  are  imnecessary.  Let  us  get 
them  to  change  their  laws  rather  than 
imposing  this  monolithic  ;!^deral  voter 
registration  system  on  the  States. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  would  set  up  a  sys- 
tem that  could  be  replete  v  ith  fraud.  In 
almost  all  the  States,  excei  t  a  vei-y  few, 
in  order  to  register  you  hai'e  to  present 
youi-self.  The  registrar  can  see  you  and 
ask  you  questions  regardin  r  your  quali- 
fications, and  you  have  to  swear  in  his 
presence  tliat  what  you  tiave  said  is 
ti-ue. 

In  this  system,  you  woild  sign  your 
name,  or  you  could  sign  the  name  of  any 
fictitious  person.  You  coul^  I  sign  names 
from  tombstones  and  send  in  the  card, 
and  the  registrar  would  n<  t  know  John 
Smith  from  Jane  Adams. 

I  see  the  proposed  legisla  ion  as:  First. 
Drastically  revising  the  registration  of 
voters  throughout  the  country;  Second. 
Changing  the  f  imction  of  v  )ter  registra- 
tion from  a  time-honored  responsibility 
of  States  to  a  Federal  respDnsibility; 

Third.  Mandating  a  change  in  the 
method  of  selecting  delegat  ;s  to  political 
party  Presidential  nomina;ion  conven- 
tions; 

Pour.  Leading  to  a  declir  e,  possible  to 
the  demise,  of  our  two-p  irty  political 
system,  which  has  served  ( ur  Nation  so 
well; 

Fifth.  Effectuating  an  a  nendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  changi  tig  Presiden- 
tial electors,  heretofore  hel  1  to  be  State 
officers,  to  Federal  officials; 

Sixth,  Offering  mipara  leled  opix»r- 
tuiiity  for  fraud  in  voter  reg  stration  on  a 
national  scale; 

Seventh.  Politicizing  the :  Jureau  of  the 
Census  which  up  to  now  ha  3  been  one  of 
the  most  respected  statisti  ;al  gathering 
agencies  in  the  world  free  1  roni  partisan 
politics; 

Eighth.  Making  it  possibl  b  for  the  na- 
tional administration  to  co  npile  a  mas- 
ter voter  registration  list  i  n  the  entire 
Nation,  which  it  could  use  for  its  own 
political  advantage; 

Ninetli.  Setting  up  a  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which,  at  a  min  miun,  would 
cost  more  than  $100  niillio:i  to  operate; 
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Tenth.  Having  serious  adverse  effects 
on  oiu:  entire  system  of  Government. 

S.  352  is  proposed  in  the  hope  that  a 
substantial  additional  nimiber  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  would  be  persuaded  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  in  Federal  elections.  The 
hope  is  a  slim  one  at  best  and  certainly 
does  not  justify  setting  in  motion  the 
revolution  in  our  election  process  that 
this  bill  does. 

S.  352  would  establisli  a  national  voter 
registration  by  mail  system,  operated  by 
a  Voter  Registration  Administration  lo- 
cated within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion would  utilize  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  distribute  Federal  voter  registration 
cai'ds  to  every  postal  address  in  America. 
Distribution  would  occiur  no  earlier  than 
45  days  nor  later  than  30  days  before  the 
closing  of  registration  in  each  individual 
State  prior  to  every  Federal  election. 

These  voter  mail  registration  cards 
would  be  retiu-ned  by  the  registrants  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  govern- 
ment voter  registration  office.  Registra- 
tion offices  would  process  the  cards,  reg- 
istering the  applicants  as  voters  in  the 
next  Federal  election,  and  billing  the 
Federal  Government  for  processing  the 
cards. 

Registration  would  be  required  prior 
to  a  Federal  election,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  means  any  pri- 
mary, any  special  or  any  general  election 
held  for  the  piu-pose  of  nominating  or 
electing  candidates  for  any  Federal  of- 
fice. Thus,  registration  would  be  required 
prior  to  political  party  elections  in  dis- 
trict and  State  political  party  caucuses, 
conventions,  or  meetings  held  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  national 
political  pr.rty  Presidential  nominating 
conventions. 

Generally,  that  is  the  format  for  the 
proposed  nationwide  system  of  register- 
ing voters  by  mail. 

Speciflcallj',  S.  352  confers  the  follow- 
ing functions  on  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration : 

First.  Establish  and  administer  a  mail 
voter  registration  program  for  all  Fed- 
eral elections. 

Second.  Assist  State  officials  in  admin- 
istering the  voter  registration-by-mail 
program  and  in  handling  election  prob- 
lems generally. 

Third.  Collect,  analyze  and  arrange  for 
publication  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  information  on  elections  in  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Report  to  Congress  after  each 
biennial  general  Federal  election  on  its 
activities  and  on  voter  registration  and 
elections  in  the  United  States  generally'. 

Fifth.  Prepare  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  deliver  to 
all  addresses  and  residences  in  America 
voter  mail  registration  cards  sufficient  to 
cover  all  eligible  voters  at  each  address 
or  residence. 

Sixth.  Accept  from  State  officials,  or 
initiate  on  its  own,  investigations  into 
fraudulent  registration  charges  and,  if 
warranted,  request  the  Attorney  General 
of  tlie  United  States  to  bring  action  on 
such  charges  before  any  U.S.  district 
court. 

Seventh.  Make  payments  to  each  State 
for  processing  voter  mail  registration 
cards. 


Eighth.  Make  additional  payments  to 
each  State  in  the  amount  of  30  percent 
of  the  payments  received  by  each  State 
for  processing  its  registration  cards,  if 
the  State  adopts  this  mail  registration 
program  for  its  own  State  elections. 

POLICY    AND   CONSTITTJTIONAL   QUESTIONS 

Voter  registration  qualifications  and 
procedures  have  traditionally  been  left 
to  the  States.  Up  to  now.  Congress  has 
legislated  in  the  field  of  voter  rights  only 
when  it  believed  that  voting  rights  were 
being  violated  by  noncompliance  with  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments. 

The  Voting  Rights  Acts  are  examples 
of  such  legislation. 

During  congressional  consideration  of 
those  Voting  Rights  Acts,  the  evidence 
was  consistent,  conclusive,  and  over- 
whelming that  voting  rights  established 
by  the  Constitution  were  being  violated. 

Even  with  all  the  compelling  evidence 
that  had  accumulated  pre\aously,  Con- 
gress still  conducted  extensive  hearings 
and  debated  long  and  intensively  before 
approving  the  bills  which  became  the 
Voting  Rights  Acts  of  1965  and  1970.  In 
both  cases,  the  executive  branch  under 
President  Johnson  in  1965  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1970,  strongly  supported 
remedial  legislation  and,  diulng  the  con- 
gressional deliberations,  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  bills  which 
finally  became  law. 

In  the  long  endeavor  to  provide 
remedies  for  violations  of  voting  rights, 
these  historic  measures  had  the  benefit 
of  the  best  flunking  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  evidence  has 
not  been  consistent,  conclusive  and  over- 
whelming that  constitutional  rights 
were  being  violated,  generally  the  Con- 
gress has  refrained  from  acting  in  the 
field  of  voting  rights. 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  left  to  the 
States  conduct  of  voter  registration  and 
elections  for  local,  State  and  Federal 
officials  and  States  in  turn  have  allowed 
political  parties  to  participate  in  some 
of  these  functions.  These  include  regis- 
tration of  voters,  voting  supervision, 
protection  of  voters,  duties  of  inspectors, 
and  canvassers,  publication  of  election 
returns,  tallying  of  election  returns,  and 
election  of  delegates  to  State  and  na- 
tional political  party  Presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions. 

Tlie  pending  bill,  S.  352,  would  over- 
tmn  the  long-standing  tradition  of  leav- 
ing to  the  States  the  registration  of 
voters.  Proponents  of  Federal  takeover 
of  voter  registration  do  not  make  a  case 
that  a  constitutional  right  is  being  vio- 
lated, but  in  effect  contend  that  State 
voter  registration  laws  do  not  meet  the 
convenience  of  some  of  our  Nation's 
eligible  voters. 

LITTLE    EVIDENCE    MAIL    CEGISTBATION    WILL 
INCREASE    VOTE*    PARTICIPATION 

Proponents  claim  S.  352  will  increase 
the  number  of  eligible  voters  w  lio  regis- 
ter and  who  actually  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

However,  the  e\  idence  of  past  elections, 
tlie  results  of  a  Census  Bureau  voter 
registration  sun-ey.  and  the  belief  of 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  them- 
selves confirm  that  this  bill  will  ha\e 


little,  if  any,  effect  on  increasing  voter 
registration. 

Tlie  following  examples  from  the  1972 
general  election  offer  slim  Yiope  of  im- 
provement. 

First.  The  State  of  North  Dakota  has 
no  preregistration  requirement  for  its 
voters.  The  voters  in  North  Dakota  regis- 
ter at  the  same  time  they  vote  on  elec- 
tion day.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
voter  registration  available  and  yet  in 
1972,  30.1  percent — ^nearly  one-third— of 
the  eligible  voters  did  not  vote. 

Second.  In  Texas,  a  registration  by 
coupon  procedure  is  used.  A  voter  clips 
a  registration  coupon  from  his  local 
newspaper  and  mails  it  to  his  le>cal  voter 
registration  office.  Despite  this  simple 
registration  procedure,  54.9  percent — 
more  than  half — of  the  eligible  voters 
did  not  vote  on  election  day. 

Tliird.  In  Alaska,  where  the  voting  re- 
sidency requirement  is  30  days.  52.5  per- 
cent— more  than  half — of  the  eligible 
voters  failed  to  cast  their  ballots  in  the 
election. 

Fourth.  Tlie  national  average  of  voter 
participation  in  the  1972  Presidential 
election  was  only  55.6  percent- 
Some  44.4  percent  of  eligible  voters 
failed  to  vote  despite  the  provisions  of  the 
1970  Voting  Rights  Act  which  made  it 
easier  to  vote  by,  first,  requiiing  resi- 
dency of  only  30  days  for  presidential 
elections;  and  second,  allowing  a  voter 
not  meeting  the  30  days  residental  re- 
quired to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  his 
last  State  of  residence;  and  third,  allow- 
ing absentee  voting  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

WHY    PEOPLE    DO    NOT    REGISTER    TO    VOTE 

The  only  national  survey  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  determine  the  extent  of 
voter  participation  and  the  reasons  of 
such  participation  or  nonparticipation 
was  taken  following  the  1968  Presidential 
election.  That  official  survey  of  50,000 
households  further  supports  my  conclu- 
sion that  S.  352  will  not  increase  voter 
registration  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber. 

Of  the  50,000  households  suneyed,  26.- 
942  reported  they  had  not  registered  to 
vote.  The  question  asked  on  voter  non- 
registration was: 

What  w.ns  the  main  reason  (this  person* 
was  not  registered  to  vote? 

The  answers  were  recorded  hi  one  o: 
the  following  categories : 

Not  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States. 

Had  not  lived  here  long  enough  to  be 
qualified  to  vote. 

Not  interested,  just  never  got  aroimd 
to  it,  dislihe  politics. 

Unable  to  register  because  of  illness. 
no  transportation,  could  not  take  time  off 
from  work,  and  so  forth. 

Other  reason. 

Do  not  know. 

More  than  lialf — 53.3  percent — of  those 
not  registered  said  they  did  not  registei 
because  tiiey  were  not  interested,  nevei 
got  around  to  registermg  or  disliked 
politics. 

Of  the  remainder.  11.2  percent  said 
they  did  not  meet  the  residence  require- 
ments; 13.5  percent  said  they  were  ill. 
did  not  ha\e  tran.>.portation  or  could  not 
get  off  from  work;  10.6  percent  were  not 
citizens;  9,5  percent  gave  other  reasons; 
and,  2.2  percent  did  not  know. 
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If  we  discount  the  10.6  percent  who 
were  not  citizens  and  could  not  have 
voted  no  matter  what  registration  system 
was  used,  the  number  of  households  who 
were  "not  interested,  never  got  aroimd  to 
registering,  or  dislike  politics"  increases 
to  60  percent.  Making  registration  easier 
is  not  going  to  get  this  group  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  it  probably  will  not 
get  them  to  register. 

Judged  by  this  census  survey,  the  Fed- 
eral voter  mail  registration  program  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  not  accomplish  its 
purported  objective. 

Why  then  should  Congress  establish 
another  Federal  bureaucracy  to  carry 
out  a  program  wlilch  offers  little  or  no 
prospect  of  improving  either  voter  regis- 
tration or  voter  participation. 

Why  should  Congress  saddle  the 
American  taxpayers,  already  overbur- 
dened by  taxes,  with  another  multimll- 
llon  dollar  Federal  program  of  dubious 
value  at  best  and  downright  dangerous 
at  worst. 

FEDERAL   TAKEOVER    OF    ELECTIONS 

Section  401(4)  of  S.  352  defines  a  Fed- 
eral election  as: 

. . .  any  biennial  or  quadrennial  primary  or 
general  election  and  any  special  election  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  or  electing 
candidates  for  any  Federal  office,  Including 
any  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing voter  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  Individuals  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  and  any  election  held  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  selecting  delegates  to  a  national  poli- 
tical party  noniiuating  convention  or  to  a 
caucus  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  such  a  convention. 

Thus  the  scope  of  S.  352  extends  to  the 
following  elections: 

P*ii-st.  Any  biennial  or  quadrennial  pri- 
mary election. 

Second.  Any  biennial  or  quadrennial 
general  election. 

Third.  Any  special  election  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  or  electing  can- 
didates for  any  Federal  office. 

Fourth.  Any  election  held  for  express- 
ing voter  preference  for  nominees  for 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Any  election  to  select  delegates 
to  a  national  political  party  convention 
for  nominating  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Pi'esidential  candidates. 

Sixth.  Any  election  in  a  caucus  held  to 
select  delegates  to  a  national  political 
party  convention  for  nominating  Pi-esi- 
dential  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates. 

Under  S.  352,  the  Federal  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail  procedm-e  in  each  State 
would  be  triggered  by  whichever  of  the 
above  elections  occurs  first  in  each  State. 

Anyone  not  registering  by  mail  within 
the  prescribed  peiiod  for  registration 
would  thereafter  have  to  register  as  his 
State  law  provided.  This  could  mean  for 
many  people  registered  in  person  as  at 
present. 

BII-L  FORCES  VOTERS  REGISTRATION  ON  POLITICAL 
PARTIES 

S.  352  would  force  Federal  voter  regis- 
tration on  State  and  national  political 
parties  which  hold  elections  to  select 
delegates  to  their  national  presidential 
nominating  conventions  held  evei-y  4 
years. 

S.  352  would  overturn  the  long-estab- 
lished prerogative  of  individual  States  to 
presciibe,  or  not  to  prescribe,  an  election 
procedure  such  as  the  Presidential  pref- 
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no  laws  gov- 


erning the  selection  of  Pre  lidential  nomi- 
nees— in  other  words,  r  a  Presidential 
preference  primaries.  In  1  lese  35  States, 
State  law  is  silent  on  r  jgistering  and 
qualifying  voters  to  participate  in  the 
State's  political  party  conventions,  cau- 
cuses, or  other  meetings;  held  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  nationlil  presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

Instead,  party  loiles  esta  Dlish  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  desiring  o  vote  in  these 
party  elections  of  delegat(  s.  Party  mem- 
bership is  a  crucial  prereq  iisite  to  voting 
in  these  elections. 

Under  S.  352,  however— 

An  individual  .  .  .  who  f  u  fills  the  require- 
ments to  be  a  qualified  vo  ter  under  State 
law  and  who  Is  registered  t »  vote  .  .  .  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  ...  in  t  iiy  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

Which  by  definition  in  t  le  bill  mcludes 
any  political  party  electioi  i  to  select  dele- 
gates to  the-national  Pre<  idential  nomi- 
nating convention. 

Obviously,  where  ther;  is  no  State 
law  setting  foi-th  qualifici  itions  required 
of  voters  in  the  political  party  elections 
in  those  States,  the  on]  y  requirement 
under  S.  352  is  that  a  vot^  be  registered 
He  need  not  be  a  member 
party  that  is  holding  an 
lect  delegates  to  its  nati 
to  nominate  its  Candida 
and  Vice  President. 
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the  lifeblood  of  political  parties,  would 
be  nullified  by  such  open  -season  voting. 
Party  responsibility,  the  k  ackbone  of  our 
political  system,  would  evj  porate 

REVISING  ELECTION 

The  pending  bill,  if  ado  )ted 
States  under  the  gun  to  rfvise 
tion  laws.  An  example 
mediately  to  mind  involvfes 
ment  of  S.  352  that  a  vc  ter 
tration  program  be  established 
cal  party  conventions 
selecting  delegates  and 
tration  books  be  kept  otten 
30  days  before  the  partji 
caucus. 

In  those  35  States 
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political  party  conventioiis 
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In  yet  another  way,  S. 
Federal  Government  into 
tofore  resei-ved  to  the  Statefe 
an  elector  for  President 
ident  has  been  deemed  a 
S.  352  would  make  such 
officials. 

This  is  in  effect  revising 
tion  without  actually 
rectly. 

Article  II,  section  I, 
Constitution  provides: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  iii  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Numr 
ber  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Hpresentative  i  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress 

The  sole  authority  of  Coingress  under 
the  Constitution  respecting  presidential 
electors  is — 

...  To  determine  the  time  c  f  choosing  the 
Electors,  and  the  Day  on  wh  Ich  they  shall 
give  their  Votes.  .  .  .  (Artie  e  II,  Sec.  1, 
Clause  4). 

The  Constitution  does  rot  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  determin ;  the  manner 
of  selecting  Presidential  ele<  tors.  Yet  this 
is  what  S.  352  would  do. 

By  making  Presidential  slectors  Fed- 
eral officers,  S.  352  flies  lii  the  face  of 
the  Constitution  and  Supretne  Coiui;  de 
cisions  which  specifically  state  that  elec 
tors  are  State  officers,  not 
cials. 

A  U.S.  Senate  publica 
"Nomination  and  Election 
ident  and  Vice  President  df  the  United 
States,"  compiled  by  Richai  d  D.  Hupman 
and  Robert  L.  Tliomton  unper  the  dh-ec 
tion  of  Francis  R  Valeo 
January  1972,  in  reference 
tial  electors,  states — 

These  electors  are  State  officers,  being  nom- 
inated  and  elected   according 
and  paid  some  form  of  compel  satlon,  usually 
only  necessary  traveling  expei  ses,  by  the  in 
dividual  States. 
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During  committee  consideration  of  S. 
352,  no  estimate  was  given  of  the  cost 
of  this  bill.  Yet,  look  at  the  functions  that 
would  require  funding  under  the  Voter 
Registration  Act. 

Section  406  of  S.  352  authorizes  the 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to 
contract  with  the  Postal  Service  for  de- 
livery of  registration  forms  to  each  ad- 
dress and  residence  and  return  them  by 
mail  to  the  particular  State  or  local 
voter  registration  office. 

The  bill  does  not  differentiate  between 
residential  and  commercial  addresses. 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will 
be  delivering  voter  registration  forms 
every  2  years  to  more  than  80  million 
addresses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  estimate  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  at  least  three  or  four 
registration  forms  to  each  address  to  in- 
sure that  every  eligible  voter  gets  one. 
This  means  that  each  2-year  mailing  will 
require  the  dellvei-y  of  at  least  240  to  320 
million  forms. 

But  no  cost  estimate  for  paying  States 
for  processing  voter  registration  cards 
was  given  in  the  majority  report  on 
S.  352.  There  is  no  cost  estimate  for  pay- 
ing States  for  adopting  a  voter  mail  reg- 
istration system  for  its  own  elections. 
There  Is  no  cost  estimate  for  setting  up 
staflang  and  operating  the  new  Voter 
Registration  Administration. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  agreed 
to  report  S.  352  to  the  Senate  without 
having  estimates  of  these  Inevitable 
costs.  The  only  costs  identified  so  far  are 
just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The  Senate  is 
being  asked  now  to  approve  this  bill 
without  knowing  the  hidden  costs.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  estimate  and 
projection  of  costs,  rather  than  partial, 
incomplete  data,  especially  in  these  days 
of  tight  budgets — family  and  Federal. 

Section  252  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  requires  that  the 
report  accompanying  any  public  bill — 

Contain  an  estimate  .  .  .  made  by  such 
committee,  of  the  costs  which  would  be  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  such  a  bUl  or  Joint 
resolution  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is 
reported  and  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
following  such  fiscal  year  ...  or,  in  lieu  of 
such  estimate  or  comparison,  or  both,  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  compliance  by  the 
committee  with  the  requirements  ...  of  an 
estimate  of  costs  is  not  possible. 

The  committee  report,  in  this  instance, 
I  believe,  has  not  comphed  with  the  spirit 
of  section  252. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee does  contain  a  statement  that 
accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering S.  352  over  the  next  5-year  pe- 
riod are  difficult  to  make,  but  I  believe 
some  type  of  estimate  should  have  been 
included  so  that  the  Senate  would  have 
an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  national  voter 
mail  registration  program  being  advo- 
cated in  the  pending  measure. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  did  a 
study  for  Senator  Kennedy  on  a  bill  he 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress.  Certain- 
ly, I  believe  a  similar  study  could  have 
been  done  on  S.  352. 

My  estimates  of  the  costs  of  S.  352 
showed  that  they  will  exceed  $100  million 
each  biennial  election  year. 


First.  My  calculations,  using  the  cost 
estimates  for  printing  and  mailing  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  gave  on 
Senator  Kennedy's  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  show  a  cost  of  12  cents  per 
voter  registration  card. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in 
order  to  insme  full  coverage  for  every 
address  and  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  voter  mail  registration  cards 
they  will  have  to  send  out  between  240 
and  320  miUion  cards  each  biennial  Fed- 
eral election  year.  At  12  cents  per  card, 
the  costs  for  printing  and  mailing  alone 
will  be  between  $28,800,000  to  $38,400,000 
per  mailing. 

Second.  Last  year  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  estimated  that  the  cost  for  set- 
ting up  a  mailing  list  for  the  voter  regis- 
tration cards  would  be  between  S5  and 
$10  million. 

Third.  The  majority  report  estimates 
the  reasonable  cost  of  processing  these 
cards — which  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  States — is  50  cents  per  card. 

There  are  approximately  139  million 
eligible  voters  in  the  United  States.  As- 
suming that  70  percent  or  98  million 
eligible  voters  return  voter  registration 
cards,  at  50  cents  per  card  the  cost  of 
processing  will  be  approximately  $49 
million. 

Fourth.  Return  notification  to  the 
voter  that  he  Is  registered  at  6  cents  per 
card  first-class  rate — because  he  has  to 
be  notified  very  early — will  approximate 
$5.8  million. 

Fifth.  Last  year  it  cost  approximately 
$46  million  to  operate  the  Census  Bureau. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  cost  that 
much  to  operate  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  so  have  used  the 
figure  of  $23  milUon,  or  one-half  the 
annual  cost  of  operating  the  Census 
Bui-eau  last  year,  as  an  estimate  for  nm- 
ning  the  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion. 

Adding  all  of  these  figiires,  I  calculate 
the  annual  cost  per  biennial  Federal 
election  year  to  be  approximately  $126 
million. 

This  bill  requires  several  mailings 
in  a  Federal  election  year  as  it  requu-es 
registration  forms  to  be  distributed  "not 
earUer  than  45  days  or  later  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  close  of  registration  for 
the  next  Federal  election  in  each  State." 

As  each  State  usually  has  a  primary 
and  a  general  election,  and  in  Presiden- 
tial election  years  also  may  have  Presi- 
dential primary  elections  and  political 
party  elections  for  delegates  to  national 
poUtical  party  nominating  conventions, 
there  could  be  as  many  as  three  or  four 
maiUngs  in  an  election  year. 

Tills  is  possible,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage of  section  406(c). 

Then,  the  cost  Instead  of  being  $126 
million  may  escalate  to  $200  or  $300 
million. 

The  cost  figures  I  have  used  were 
based  on  1972  postal  rates  and  fiscal 
1972  Census  Bureau  operating  costs. 
Based  on  past  history,  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  all  cost  factors  will  in- 
crease in  the  figure  resulting  in  com- 
mensurate Increases  in  the  overall  costs 
of  any  voter  mail  registration  program. 

Tlie  majority  report  on  S.  352  uses 
figures  supplied  by  the  Census  Bureau 
on  mailing  and  only  40  milhon  Ameri- 


cans retuiiiing  their  voter  mail  regis- 
tration cards.  Certainly,  if  only  40  mil- 
lion out  of  139  million  Americans  tvp 
going  to  be  rcturnmg  their  vo-pr  m- 11 
registration  cards,  the  return  on  hivest- 
ment  does  not  justify  the  program. 

COKTROtS    ON    ELfcCTlONS 

Under  S.  352.  the  Voter  Regifctration 
Administration  will  be  empowei'ed  to: 

First.  Determine  the  rate  of  payment 
to  States  for  piocessing  voter  registra- 
tion cards : 

Second.  Determine  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  States  that  adopt  a  voter  mail 
registration  system  for  State  and  local 
elections; 

Tliird.  Give  manpower  assistance  to 
State  or  local  voter  registration  offices 
for  implementing  the  voter  mail  regis- 
tration program; 

Fourth.  Advise  and  give  assistance  to 
State  or  local  officials  on  election  prob- 
lems generally ; 

Fifth.  Hire  temporary  and  permanent 
employees  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  S.  352; 

Sixth.  Send  Federal  investigators  out 
to  check  on  registration  fraud: 

Seventh.  Obtain  Justice  Department 
assistance  in  prosecuting  charges  of 
fraud;  and 

Eighth.  Collect,  analyze,  and  arrange 
for  publication  Information  on  elections 
in  the  United  States. 

S.  352  establishes  for  the  first  time  in 
U.S.  history  a  central  office  to  collect  and 
analyze  election  Information.  Concen- 
trated in  one  Federal  agency  would  be 
an  awesome  array  of  manpower  and 
technical  resources  for  obtaining  and 
analyzing  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion on  all  the  different  kinds  of  elec- 
tions enumerated  in  the  bill.  And,  this 
agency's  prime  purpose  imder  S.  352  is 
to  hivolve  Itself  In  these  elections. 

The  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion would  know  how  to  influence  elec- 
tions at  all  levels  and  it  would  liave  the 
resources  to  do  so. 

It  could  favor  those  State  and  local 
government  administrations  with  which 
the  national  administration  is  politically 
ahgned.  By  the  same  token,  it  could  with- 
hold money  payments  and  manpowei- 
assistance,  and  advise  on  election  mfor- 
mation  and  procedure  to  those  State  and 
local  government  administrations  with 
which  it  is  not  politically  aligned. 

The  Federal  Government  could  be 
benevolent  or  could  be  vindictive. 

Once  again,  S.  352  is  revealed  not  as 
just  a  simple  voter  registration-by-mail 
bill,  but  a  vehicle  for  Federal  control  of 
elections. 

UNDERMINING    El'REAU    OF    THE    CFNSl  S 
INTECRITV 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  a  general 
purpose  statistical  gathering  agency, 
cliarged  with  collecting  data  on  many  di- 
verse subjects  from  many  sources.  It  sub- 
mits objective  and  unbiased  reports  on 
tlie  statistics  it  gathers.  This  role  is  ex- 
pressed in  title  13,  United  States  Code. 
Historically,  the  Bureau  has  performed 
only  this  role  since  its  eslabhshment  in 
this  century. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus" operations  as  a  statistical  gathering 
agency  is  dependent  on  its  reputation  for 
objectivity  and  accuracy.  It  has  the  pub- 
lic s  confidence  tliat  in  the  collection  and 
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publication  of  data  the  agency  is  com- 
pletely unbiased.  The  Bureau  is  proud  of 
this  reputation  and  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  political  arena  is  a 
credit  to  all  administrations  holding  of- 
fice since  1908. 

Placing  the  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration within  the  Census  Bureau  wiU 
impair  and  compromse  the  Bureau's 
reputation  and  may  even  result,  after  65 
years  of  unsullied  operations,  in  a  bu- 
reaucracy as  political  as  any  which  can 
be  found  at  any  level  of  government. 

The  Voter  Registration  Administration 
will  be  receiving  requests  from  State  and 
other  local  political  subdivisions  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  registering  voters 
and  investigating  fraud.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  if  the  State  and  local 
government  leaders  were  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  national  executive 
branch. 

State  and  local  governments  In  the 
control  of  the  opposite  party  might  find 
little  likelihood  of  any  aid  beyond  the 
bare  minimum  reouired  in  the  bill  from 
the  Voter  Registration  Administration. 

The  rate  of  reimbursing  States  for  cost 
of  processing  voter  registration  cards 
could  certainly  be  slanted  according  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  party  in  power  on 
the  Federal  level.  S.  352  does  not  provide 
a  formula  for  determining  these  rates.  It 
leaves  the  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
cration  free  to  set  the  payment  rates  as 
it  sees  fit.  This  obviously  increases  the 
opportunities  for  favoritism,  collusion, 
and  political  chicanery. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  be 
Insulated  against  political  interference 
from  whatever  administration  occupies 
the  White  House.  It  should  likewise  be 
prevented  from  exercising  political  in- 
fluence on  State  and  local  governments. 

S.  352  does  just  the  opposite.  It  estab- 
lishes an  agency  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  which  comprises  the  Cen- 
sus' longstanding  reputation  for  objec- 
tive, unbiased  collection  of  statistical  in- 
formation free  from  party  politics. 

FRAtTD   BY    MAIL 

In  seeking  an  easier  way  to  register 
voters,  the  proponents  of  S.  352  have,  un- 
fortunately, multiplied  the  opportunities 
for  committing  fraud  in  voter  registra- 
tion and  all  of  the  elections  enumerated 
in  tlie  bill. 

Present  voter  registration  procedures 
in  most  States  require  personal  appear- 
ance before  a  voter  registrar.  This  face- 
to-face  confrontation,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  best  procedure — other  than  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  every  registrant — 
available  to  verify  a  potential  voter's 
qualifications  to  vote. 

At  the  very  least,  it  establishes  that 
there  is  an  actual  person  registering  who 
can  offer  identification — not  a  fictitious 
)iame  .sent  in  by  mail  which,  particularly 
in  populous  areas,  will  not  be  checked  for 
voracity  before  the  election. 

Although  the  registration  books  may 
be  closed  30  days  before  election  day  to 
allow  time  to  check  on  registered  voters, 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  face-to-face 
meeting  between  a  Government  registrar 
and  the  voter  upon  registration  tremen- 
dously increases  the  opportunities  for 
li-aud. 

Anotlier  major  innovation  of  S.  352 
that  multipUes  the  opportunities  for 
iraud  is  tlie  extension  of  mail  registra- 
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Rules  gives  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  jurisdiction  over  "re- 
organizations in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government"  and  directs  the  com- 
mittee to  study  "the  intergovernmental 
relationships  between  the  I  nited  States 
and  the  States  and  munlci]  )alities." 

As  S.  352  is  such  a  f ar-n  taching  pro- 
posal affecting  not  only  th(  i  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Census  Bur  »au,  but  also 
State  voter  registration  offices,  political 
parties,  and  electors  for  Resident  and 
Vice  President,  this  bill  should,  at  the 
very  least,  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciai-y  Committee  beforci  it  is  called 
up  for  action  by  the  Senate  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  should  also  exai  line  this  bill 
thoroughly. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  o  i  the  radical 
changes  proposed  by  this  bill,  it  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  exp  ertise  of  the 
various  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  voting  rights,  electior  of  Federal 
officials,  and  Federal-State  relations. 

S.  352  should  certainly  be  given  much 
more  thorough  consideration  in  com- 
mittee than  the  3  days  of  hearings  and 
1  hour  of  executive  sessior  allotted  by 
the  Post  Office  and  C  vil  Service 
Committee. 

In  conclusion,  S.  352  goei  far  beyond 
being  a  simple  voter  mail  registration 
bill: 

First.  It  would  change  drastically  the 
maimer  in  which  voters  are  registered 
throughout  the  country. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  Federal 
agency  whose  primary  funci  ion  is  to  be- 
come involved  in  elections  a  i  all  levels- 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Third.  It  would  overturn  S  bate  poUtical 
party  elections  of  delegates  to  national 
Presidential  nominating  conventions  by 
making  these  State  delegate  elections 
Federal  elections. 

Fourth.  It  would  negate  p(  ditical  party 
rules  requiring  party  membership  for 
voting  in  national  delegate  « lections. 

Fifth.  It  would  lead  to  a  decline  and 
possibly  destruction  of  our  two-party 
f-ystem. 

Seventh.  It  would  Increas  s  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  in  voter  registration 
and  elections. 

Eighth.  It  would  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  costing  ovjr  $100  mil- 
lion initially  whose  objectiv  ;s  have  slim 
hope  for  realization. 

Ninth.  It  would  make  it  po  isible  for  the 
national  administration  tc  compile  a 
master  voter  registration  lis  ;  for  the  en- 
tire Nation,  which  it  could  us  e  for  its  own 
political  advantage. 

S.  352  is  a  bill  that  strike!  ft  the  vei-y 
heart  of  our  poUtical  systen  .  It  concen- 
trates in  one  Federal  agercy  immense 
power  to  influence  elections  at  all  levels. 
It  is  a  bill  full  of  deficiencies  and  pitfalls 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  majori  ty  report  on 
the  pending  bill  puts  the  b  ame  for  low 
voter  turnout  in  recent  An  erican  elec- 
tions on  onerous,  outmoded,  ind  cumber- 
some State  voter  registration  laws. 

It  states  that  the  "disquieting  record 
of  voter  participation  is  iii  large  part 
due  to  the  hodgepodge  of  registration 
barriers  put  in  the  way  of  t  he  voter"  in 
the  United  States. 

The  majority  report  says  that  S.  352 
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"is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  correct- 
ing of  the  dismal  voter  turnout  in  Amer- 
ican elections  for  the  past  50  years." 

The  majority  report  ignores  all  of  the 
evidence  which  supports  the  view  that 
voter  disinterest  is  the  primary  cause  for 
the  comparatively  low  voter  turnout  in 
American  elections. 

The  Census  Bureau  survey  of  Novem- 
ber 1968,  which  I  previously  mentioned, 
specifically  shows  that  the  eligible  voters 
in  the  United  States  who  did  not  register 
in  1968  did  so  out  of  general  disinterest 
in  our  political  processes. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial election  strongly  supports  this  same 
conclusion. 

An  analysis  of  the  voting  in  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  supports  this  very  same 
conclusion — voter  apathy  not  voter  regis- 
tration laws  or  procedures  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  low  voter  tiu-nout. 

In  1972,  there  were  approximately 
531,000  eligible  voters  in  Hawaii.  Of  that 
number,  338,000  or  a  little  over  63  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  were  regis- 
tered; 50.8  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
in  Hawaii  voted  in  1972. 

Only  63  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
in  Hawaii  were  registered  in  1972.  Why 
were  not  the  remaining  37  percent  regis- 
tered? Was  it  because  of  archaic  State 
voter  registration  laws  as  stated  In  the 
majority  report?  Did  the  registration  re- 
quirements in  Hawaii  present  an  obstacle 
course  preventing  the  37  percent  from 
even  registering  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise? Were  the  Hawaii  voter  registra- 
tion laws  onerous,  cumbersome,  outmod- 
ed, and  inappropriate  for  our  highly 
mobile  population?  Were  the  Hawaii 
registration  laws  worded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  deliberate  effort  to  disenfran- 
chise those  voters  who  desperately  need 
entry  into  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  our  country?  Or  putting  It  another 
way,  was  the  effect  of  Hawaii's  voter 
registration  laws  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  most  basic  proposition  of  a  free 
society — that  is,  to  keep  the  voters  in 
Hawaii  from  full  and  viable  participa- 
tion In  the  democratic  process? 

Did  the  voter  registration  efforts  in 
Hawaii  demonstrate  that,  at  the  verj' 
least,  the  official  registrars  did  not  do  all 
they  could  to  encourage  registration  and 
voting? 

Did  the  registration  requirements  in 
Hawaii  "harass"  the  prospective,  unregis- 
tered voter?  Were  the  "places  of  registra- 
tion" in  Hawaii  used  to  complicate  and 
obstruct  easy  I'egistration? 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  voter  registration 
efforts  in  Hawaii,  I  must  answer  all  of 
these  questions  raised  in  the  majority  re- 
port with  a  resounding,  "no." 

The  37  percent  of  Hawaii's  eligible 
voters  who  did  not  register,  chose  not  to 
register  of  their  own  free  will.  The  voter 
mail  registration  program  mandated  by 
S.  352  will  not  significantly  improve  the 
voter  registration  program  used  in  Ha- 
waii and  will  only  mean  spending  money 
needlessly. 

In  Hawaii,  voter  registration  offices  arc 
open  the  year  around.  In  Hawaii,  they 
are  easily  accessible  to  everyone. 
\yeeks  before  the  close  of  registra- 
tion, these  registration  offices  are  opened 
in  the  evenings  also.  Registration  tables 
are  set  up  at  street  corners.  In  shopping 
centers,  and  wherever  a  group  requests 


them.  In  addition,  citizen  groups,  politi- 
cal party  teams,  Government  registrars 
are  all  intensely  involved  In  registering 
all  of  the  eligible  voters  in  Hawaii. 

Political  parties,  civic  associations,  and 
labor  unions  widely  advertise  and  can- 
vass all  of  the  communities  in  an  effort 
to  get  all  eligible  voters  registered. 

During  election  years,  many  citizens 
are  deputized  as  registrars.  The  two  po- 
litical parties  may  have  many  of  their 
pr.rty  members  sworn  in  as  deputy  regis- 
trars. 

Teams  of  deputy  registrars  go  door-to- 
door  seeking  those  who  have  not  regis- 
tered. These  deputy  registrars  are  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis  plus  an  additional 
amoimt  for  every  valid  application  taken. 
These  door-to-door  teams  work  evenings. 
Sundays  through  Thursdays  beginning 
in  mid-April  of  election  years  in  their 
registration  efforts.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
to  register  voters,  still  37  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  Hawaii  failed  to  register 
in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  reason 
these  eligible  voters  did  not  register  is 
that  they  wei'e  just  not  interested. 

Voter  apathy,  not  difficult  registration 
laws,  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  many 
of  our  citizens  do  not  registei- — and,  even 
if  registered,  do  not  vote. 

The  majority  report  cites  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Randall  B.  Wood,  of  Texas, 
who  stated  tliat  the  low  voter  tm-nout  in 
Texas,  in  spite  of  having  a  registration  by 
mail  system  since  1941,  was  primarily 
due  to  the  poll  tax  system  and  the  re- 
quirement to  reregister  every  year. 

However,  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  abol- 
ishing the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections,  has  been  in 
effect  since  1964.  So  the  poll  tax  is  no 
longer  a  bar  to  registering  or  voting  in 
Federal  elections. 

This  was  in  a  State  where  voter  mail 
registration  has  been  in  effect  since  1941 
and  without  the  obstacle  of  the  poll  tax; 
yet.  In  1968,  47  percent  of  the  voters  in 
Texas — did  not  vote  and  in  1972,  54.9 
percent  did  not  vote. 

The  majority  report  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  Mr.  Wood  believes  the  require- 
ment to  reregister  every  year  also  con- 
tributed to  tlie  low  voter  turnout  in 
Texas. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  that  requirement  at  all.  Prospec- 
tive voters  in  Texas  would  still  have  to 
leregister  evei-y  election  year.  This  bill 
would  not  change  that  part  of  Texas 
voter  registration  laws,  in  fact  it  would 
make  it  more  onerous. 

What  has  happened  in  North  Dakota, 
Texas,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  I  am  sure  in 
many  other  States  having  as  liberal  a 
registration  program  as  Hawaii,  strongly 
refutes  the  arguments  made  in  behalf 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority views  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNORrry  Views  To  Accompany  S.  352 

I  am  submitting  Part  II  of  the  Report  No. 
93-91  on  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  within  the 


Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  througli 
the  Postal  Service,  and  having  considered 
the  same,  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
defeated. 

This  bill.  S.  352,  entitled  "Voter  Registra- 
tion Act."  comes  before  the  Senate  in  tlie 
guise  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  merely  simplify  the  nipnner  In 
which  Americans  register  to  vote. 

In  reality,  analysis  of  this  bill  shows  thiit 
it  Is  lar  more  than  that.  It  is  a  proposal  lor 
radical  changes  in  election  processes,  v  it'u 
ramifications  extending  far  beyond  mere  rt*t;- 
istration  of  voters.  Here  Is  what  S.  352  wo'-ilcl 
do. 

1.  It  would  drastically  revise  the  registr.i- 
tlon  of  voters  throughout  the  country: 

2.  It  would  change  the  function  of  voter 
registration  from  a  time-honored  responsi- 
bility of  states  to  a  Federal  responsibility: 

3.  It  would  mandate  a  change  In  the 
method  of  selecting  delegates  to  political 
party  presidential  nominating  conventions: 

4.  It  would  lead  to  a  decline,  possibly  to 
the  demise,  of  our  two-party  political  Bya- 
tem.  which  has  served  our  nation  so  well; 

5.  It  would  In  effect  amend  the  Constl'-u- 
tion  by  changing  presidential  electors,  here- 
tofore held  to  be  state  officers,  to  Fedei'ai 
officials: 

6.  It  would  o.Ter  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  fraud  In  voter  registration  on  a  uationul 
scale: 

7.  It  would  politicize  the  Bureatt  of  thr 
Census,  which  up  to  now  has  been  one  ot  the 
most  re.^pected  statistical  gathering  agencies 
in  the  world  free  from  partisan  politics; 

8.  It  would  make  It  possible  for  the  na- 
tional Admhiistratlon  to  compile  a  master 
voter  registration  list  for  the  entire  Nation, 
which  it  could  use  for  Its  own  political  ad- 
vantage. 

9.  It  would  set  up  a  new  Federal  buresii- 
cracy  whloh,  at  a  minimum,  would  cost  more 
than  SlOO  million  to  operate; 

10.  It  would  have  serious  adverse  etfecis  on 
our  entire  system  of  government. 

S.  352  Is  proposed  In  the  hope  that  a  sub- 
stantial additional  number  of  American  citi- 
zens would  be  persuaded  to  register  and  vote 
In  Federal  elections.  The  hope  Is  a  slim  out 
at  best  and  certainly  does  not  justify  setting 
In  motion  the  revolution  In  our  election  proc- 
ess that  this  bill  does. 

S.  352  would  establish  a  national  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  system,  operated  by  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  located  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  ol 
Commerce. 

The  Voter  Registration  Administration 
would  utilize  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  distribute  Federal  voter  registration 
cards  to  every  postal  address  in  America.  Dis- 
tribution would  occur  no  earlier  than  45  days 
nor  later  than  30  days  before  the  closing  ol 
registration  In  each  Individual  state  prior  to 
every  biennial  Federal  election. 

These  voter  mall  registration  cards  would 
be  returned  by  the  registrants  to  the  appro- 
priate state  cr  local  government  voter  regis- 
tration office.  Registration  offices  would  proc- 
ess the  cards,  registering  the  applicants  :•> 
voters  In  the  next  Federal  biennial  election, 
and  billing  the  Federal  government  for  proc- 
essing the  cards. 

Registration  would  be  required  prior  to 
a  "Federal  election,"  wnlch  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  means  any  primary,  any 
special  or  any  general  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  or  electing  candidates 
for  any  Federal  office.  Thtis,  registration 
would  be  requlied  prior  to  political  party 
elections  In  district  and  State  political  party 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  national 
political  party  presidential  nominating  coii- 
\entlons. 

Generally,  that  Is  the  format  for  the  pro- 
posed nationwide  system  of  registering  voters 
by  mall. 

Specifically,  S,  332  confers  the  following 
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functions  oa  the  Vot«r  Registration  Admin- 
istration: 

1.  Establisti  and  administer  a  mail  voter 
registration  program  for  all  "Federal  elec- 
•  ions." 

2.  Assist  State  officials  in  administering  the 
voter  registratlon-by-mall  program  and  in 
iiandllng  election  problems  generally. 

3.  Collect,  analyze  and  arrange  for  publica- 
;ion  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  In- 
:ormation  on  elections  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Report  to  the  Congress  after  each  bien- 
nial general  Federal  election  on  its  activities 
•ind  on  voter  registration  and  elections  in 
I  he  United  States  generally. 

5.  Pi-epare  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  deliver  to 
all  addresses  and  residences  in  America  voter 
mal:  registration  cards  sufficient  to  cover  all 
eligible  voters  at  each  address  or  residence. 

6.  Accept  irom  State  officials,  or  initiate  on 
Its  own.  Investigations  into  fraudulent  regis- 
tration charges  and,  if  warranted,  request 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
hring  action  ou  such  charges  before  any 
United  States  District  Court. 

7.  Make  payments  to  each  State  for  proc- 
essing voter  mail  registration  cards. 

8.  Make  additional  payments  to  each  State 
in  the  amount  of  30  per  cent  of  tlie  payments 
received  by  each  State  for  processing  its 
registration  cards,  if  the  State  adopts  a  reg- 
istration program  for  its  own  State  elections. 

POLICY  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 

Voter  registration  qualifications  and  pro- 
rediu^s  have  traditionally  been  left  to  the 
States.  Up  to  now.  Congress  has  legislated  in 
the  field  of  voter  rights  only  when  it  believed 
that  voting  rights  were  being  violated  by 
noncompliance  with  the  due  process  or  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Voting  Rights  Acts  of  1965  and  1970 
.-<re  examples  of  such  legislation. 

During  congressional  consideration  of  those 
voting  rights  acts,  the  evidence  was  consist- 
ent, conclusive  and  overwhelming  that  voting 
lights  established  by  the  Constitution  were 
being  violated. 

Even  with  all  the  compelling  evidence  that 
had  accumulated  previously.  Congress  still 
conducted  extensive  hearings  and  debated 
long  and  intensively  before  approving  the 
bills  which  became  the  Voting  Rights  Acts 
of  1965  and  1970.  In  both  cases,  the  Executive 
Branch  under  President  Johnson  In  1965  and 
President  Nixon  In  1970,  strongly  supported 
remedial  legislation  and,  during  the  congres- 
sional deliberations,  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  bills  which  finally  became 
law. 

In  the  long  endeavor  to  provide  remedies 
for  violations  of  voting  rights,  these  historic 
meastires  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  think- 
ing in  Congre.ss  and  the  E.xecxitlve  Branch 
f<nd  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  evidence  has  not 
been  consistent,  conclusive  and  overwhelm- 
ing that  constitutional  rights  were  being  vio- 
lated, the  Congress  has  refrained  from  acting 
in  the  field  of  voting  rights. 

Traditionally.  Congress  has  left  to  the 
.States  conduct  of  voter  registration  and  elec- 
tions for  local.  State  and  Federal  officials 
.-ind  States  In  turn  have  allowed  political 
parties  to  participate  in  some  of  these  func- 
tions. These  include  registration  of  voters, 
voting  supervision,  protection  of  voters, 
dutie.s  of  inspectors  and  canvassers,  publica- 
tion of  election  returns,  tallying  of  election 
;eturns,  and  election  of  delegates  to  State 
and  national  political  party  presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  352.  would  overturn 
the  long-standing  tradition  of  leaving  to  the 
States  the  registration  of  voters.  Proponents 
of  Federal  takeover  of  voters  registration  do 
aot  make  a  case  that  a  constitutional  right 
•s  being  violated,  but  in  effect  contend  that 
State  voter  registration  laws  do  not  meet 
ihe  convenience  of  some  of  ovs  nations  eli- 
gible voters. 
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Proponents  claim  S.  352 
number  of  eligible  voters 
who  actually  go  to  the  polls 
However,  the  evidence  of 
restilts  of  a  Census  Bureau 
survey,  and  the  belief  of 
ponents  of  the  bUl  themsel' 
this  bill  win  have  little.  If 
creasing  voter  registration. 

The  following  examples 
eral  Election  offer  slim  hope 

1.  Tlie  State  of  North 
registration  requirement  lo; 
voters  in  North  Dakota 
time  they  vote  on  election 
simplest    form    of    voter 
able  and  yet  In  1972,  30.1 
one-third — of  the  eligible  v 

2.  In  Texas,  a  registration 
cediu-e  is  used.  A  voter  cli| 
cotipon  from  his  local  newF 
to  his  local  voter  reglstrat 
this  simple  registration 
cent — more  than  half — of 
did  not  vote  on  election  day. 

3.  In  Alaska,  where  the 
requirement  is  30  days,  52. S 
than  half — of  the  eligible 
their  ballots  in  the  election 

4.  The  national  average  ol 
tion   in   the   1972   preside 
only  55.6  per  cent.  Some  44 
glble  voters  failed  to  vote 
sions  of  the  1970  Voting 
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In  presidential  elections 
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able  number. 
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work,  etc. 
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Why  then  should  Congress 
other  Federal  bureaucracy  t 
program  which  offers  little  or 
improving  either  voter 
participation. 

Why  should  Congress  saddle 
taxpayers,    already   ov 
with    another   multl-mllllon 
program  of  dubious  value  at 
right  dangerous  a  worst. 

FEDERAL  TAKEOVER  OF 

Section  401(4)  of  S.  352 
election  as: 

"Any  biennial  or  quadrennial 
general    election    and    any 
held  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  candidates  for  any  Federa 
ing  any  election  held  for  the 
pressing   voter   preference    for 
tion  of  individuals  for  electioi 
of  President  and  any  election 
purpose  of  selecting  delegates 
political  party  nominating  co 
a  caucus  held  for  the  purpoie 
delegates  to  such  a  conventlo  a 

Thus  the  scope  of  S.  352 
following  elections: 

1.  Any   biennial  or 
election. 

2.  Any    biennial   or 
election. 

3.  Any  special  election  for 
nominating  or  electing  caud 
Federal  office. 

Any  election  held  for 
erence   for   nominees   for 
United  States. 

5.  Any  election  to  select 
national  political  party  co 
inating   Presidential    and 
candidates. 

6.  Any  caucus  held  to 
a   national   political   party 
nominating  Presidential  and 
tial  candidates. 

Under  S.  352,  the  Federal 
tlon-by-mall  procedtire  in 
be  triggered  by  whichever  of 
tions  occurs  first  in  each  State 

Anyone  not  registering  by 
prescribed    period    for    reg_- 
thereafter  have  to  register  as 
provided.  This  could  mean 
registered  in  person  as  at 

BILL  FORCES  VOTERS  REGISTRATIO^ 
PARTIES 

S.  352  would  force  Federal 
tion  on  State  and  national 
which  hold  elections  to  sele<t 
their  national  presidential 
ventlons  held  every  four  years 

S.  352  would  overturn  the 
prerogative  of  individual 
or  not  to  prescribe,  an 
such  as  the  presidential 
whereby   voters   select 
party  of  their  choice  to 
that  party's  presidential 
tion. 

Thirty-five  States  have  no 
the   selection   of  presidential 
other     words,     no     president^! 
primaries.  In  these  36  States 
silent  on  registering  and 
pai-ticlpate  in  the  State's  ^- 
ventlons,  caucuses,  or  other 
elect  delegates  to  the  national 
nominating  conventions. 

Instead,  party  rules  establls 
for  persons  desiring  to  vote 
elections  of  delegates.  Party  i.. 
crucial  prerequisite  to  voting 
tions. 

Under  S.  352,  however,  any 
v.lio  fulfills  the  requirements 
voter  under  State  law  and  w 
:o  vote  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled 
any  "Federal  election,"  which 
■:i  the  bill  includes  any  political 
tion  to  select  delegates  to  the 
c'ential  nominating  conventior 
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setting  forth  qualifications  required  of  voters 
m  the  political  party  elections  in  those 
States,  the  only  requirement  under  S.  352  is 
that  a  voter  be  registered.  He  need  not  be  a 
niember  of  the  political  party  that  is  holding 
an  election  to  select  delegates  to  Its  national 
convention  to  nominate  its  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

With  voting  on  party  delegates  open  to  any 
and  all  voters  in  35  States  provided  only  thai 
ihey  are  registered,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
i-haos  that  would  disrupt  our  presidential 
nominating  process  and  the  political  chi- 
canery and  cross-over  maneuvering  that 
would  ensue. 

Party  membership  and  party  loyalty,  the 
ilfeblood  of  political  parties,  would  be  nulli- 
fied by  such  open-season  voting.  Party  re- 
.sponsibility,  the  backbones  of  our  political 
system,  wotild  evaporate. 

BILL   FORCES    STATES   TO   REVISE    ELECTION    LAWS 

S.  352,  if  adopted,  would  put  States  vmder 
the  gun  to  revise  their  election  laws.  An  ex- 
ample that  comes  Immediately  to  mind  In- 
volves the  requirement  of  S.  352  that  a  voter 
maU  registration  program  be  established  for 
political  party  conventions  and  caucuses  for 
selecting  delegates  and  that  voter  registra- 
tion books  be  kept  open  to  at  least  30  days 
before  the  party  convention  or  caucus. 

In  those  35  States  with  no  presidential 
preference  primaries,  the  dates  when  politi- 
cal party  conventions  and  caucuses  are  held 
vary  from  quadrennial  year  to  quadrennial 
year.  From  the  Information  available  to  me, 
no  State  political  party  has  a  fixed  date  for 
holding  its  elections  to  select  delegates  to  Its 
national  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion. States  would  have  to  enact  a  law  set- 
ting a  date  certain  on  which  the  political 
party  elections  are  to  be  held. 

S.  352  win  force  drastic  changes  in  the 
present  system  of  political  party  elections 
and  will  force  States  to  revise  their  election 
laws  with  respect  to  political  party  matters 
in  ways  that  up  to  now  they  have  not  seen 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

Above  all,  S.  352  injects  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Into  an  arena  up  to  now  the  sole 
prerogative  of  States — political  party  dele- 
gate elections.  By  Instituting  a  voter  mail 
registration  system  operated  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  penetrating  into  49  of  our  50  States, 
and  into  political  party  elections,  S.  352  is 
plunging  the  Federal  Government  right  into 
the  heart  of  our  party  election  process,  in 
a  way  that  can  only  weaken  the  system  that 
has  worked  so  well  so  long  here  In  America. 

S.  352   "AMENDS"   THE  CONSTITT7TION 

In  yet  another  way,  S.  352  propels  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  an  area  heretofore  re- 
served to  the  States.  Up  to  now,  an  elector  for 
President  and  Vice  President  has  been 
deemed  a  State  officer.  S.  352  would  make 
such  electors  Federal  officials. 

This  is  in  effect  revising  the  ConKtliution 
without  actually  amending  It  directlv. 

Article  U,  Section  I,  Clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
j,Tess  . .  ." 

The  sole  authority  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  respecting  presidential  electors 
IS  to  ".  .  .  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
"  he  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  thev  shall 
^ive  their  Votes  .  .  .'  (Article  II,  Sec.  I, 
CJause  4). 

Tlie  Constitu*aon  does  not,  give  Congress 
■he  right  to  determine  the  manner  of  select- 
ing presidential  electors.  Yet  this  Is  what 
tj.  353  would  do. 

By  making  presidential  electors  Pedenl 
f-fflcers,  S.  352  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
-  iitution  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
-pecifically  state  that  electors  are  State  of- 
-*i^ers,  not  Federal  officials. 

A  United  Stale.s  Senate  publica'ion  cn- 
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titled  "Nomination  and  Election  of  the  Preti- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,"  compiled  by  Richard  D.  Hupman  and 
Robert  L.  Thornton  under  the  direction  of 
Francis  R.  Valeo  published  in  January  1972, 
in  reference  to  presidential  electors,  states, 
"Tliese  electors  are  State  officers,  being  nomi- 
nated and  elected  according  to  State  law  and 
paid  some  form  of  compensation,  usually  only 
necessary  traveling  expenses,  by  the  Indi- 
vidual States." 

Again,  tnider  the  appearance  of  a  simple 
voter  mail  registration  bill,  S.  352  in  reality 
void.3  the  constitutional  concept  that  presi- 
dential electors  are  State  and  not  Federal 
officers  and  overextends  Congress'  very 
limited  powers  under  the  Constitution  re- 
garding these  electors. 

COSTS \rp,  VP.  AN-D  AV?AY 

-At  a  time  of  huge  government  expendi- 
tures, an  anticipated  Federal  deficit  of  nearly 
$25  billion  this  June  and  nearly  $13  billion 
next  June,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  In- 
flation, here  is  a  bill  to  set  up  a  new  govern- 
ment program  which  will  cost  more  than 
SlOO  million  to  start  with  and  which  cost  can 
only  go  up.  Tliere  will  be  more  people  to  reg- 
ister, higher  salaries  to  pay,  and  postage  will 
undoubtedly  rise. 

During  Committee  consideration  of  S.  352, 
no  estimate  was  given  of  the  cost  of  this  bUl. 
Yet,  look  at  the  functions  that  would  re- 
quire funding  under  the  Voter  Registration 
Act. 

Section  406  of  S.  352  authorizes  the  Voter 
Registration  Administration  to  contract  with 
the  Postal  Service  for  delivery  of  registration 
forms  to  each  address  and  residence  and  re- 
turn them  by  maU  to  the  particular  State  or 
local  voter  registration  office. 

The  bill  does  not  differentiate  between  resi- 
dential and  commercial  addresses.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  will  be  de- 
livering voter  registration  forms  every  two 
years  to  more  than  80  million  addresses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  estimate  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  at  least  three  or  four  regis- 
tration forms  to  each  address  to  Insure  that 
every  eligible  voter  gets  one.  This  means  that 
each  two-year  mailing  will  require  the  deliv- 
ery of  at  least  240  to  320  million  forms. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  cost  estimate 
made  in  1971  placed  the  cost  of  mailing  and 
printing  at  approximately  twelve  cents  per 
card.  Using  the  12  cent  per  card  figure,  the 
cost  for  mailing  240  to  320  million  cards  every 
two  years  will  be  between  $28,800,000  to  $38,- 
400.000.  It  is  probable  increased  postage  rates 
will  raise  this  cost  in  the  future. 

To  mailing  and  postage  costs  must  be  ad- 
ded the  following: 

1.  The  cost  of  paying  States  for  processing 
the  cards. 

2.  The  cost  of  paying  States  for  adopting 
a  voter  mail  registration  system  for  its  own 
elections. 

3.  The  cost  of  setting  up.  staffing,  and  op- 
erating the  proposed  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  there  Is  no  cost  estimate  for  paying 
States  for  processing  voter  registration  cards. 
There  Is  no  cost  estimate  for  paying  States 
for  adopting  a  voter  mail  registration  system 
for  its  own  elections.  There  Is  no  cost  esti- 
mate for  setting  up  staffing  and  operating 
the  new  Voter  Registration  Administration. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  agreed  to 
report  S.  352  to  the  Senate  without  having 
e.stimates  of  these  Inevitable  costs.  The  only 
costs  identified  so  far  are  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  The  Senate  is  being  asked  now  to 
approve  this  bill  without  knowing  the  hid- 
den cobt.s.  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  estimate 
laid  projection  of  costs,  raUier  than  partial. 
Incomplete  data,  especially  in  these  days  oi 
tight  budgets — ^family  and  Federal. 

"BIG    BROTHER"   CONTROLS   ON    ELECTIONS 

Under  S.  352,  the  Voter  Regiitration  .'Ad- 
ministration will  be  empowered  to: 


1 .  Determine  the  rate  of  payment  to  States 
for  processing  voter  registration  cards: 

2.  Determme  the  rate  of  payment  to  States 
tliat  adopt  a  voter  mail  registration  system 
for  State  and  local  elections; 

3.  Give  manpower  assistance  to  State  or 
local  voter  registration  offices  for  implement- 
ing the  voter  mail  registration  program: 

4.  Advise  and  give  assistance  to  State  or 
local  officials  on  election  problems  generally; 

6.  Hire  temporary  and  permanent  employ- 
ees to  adn:inister  the  provisions  of  S.  3-52; 

6.  Send  Federal  investigators  out  to  check 
on  registration  fraud; 

7.  Obtain  Justice  Department  assistance  in 
prosectitlng  charges  of  fraud; 

8.  Collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  p.io- 
Mcation  information  on  elections  in  t!ip 
United  States. 

5.  352  establishes  for  the  first  time  in  U  -^ 
liiitory  a  central  office  to  collect  emd  analyze 
election  information.  Concentrated  In  one 
Federal  agency  would  be  an  awesome  array 
of  manpower  and  technical  resoiu-ces  for  ob- 
taining and  analyzing  statistical  and  other 
inXormatiou  on  all  the  different  kinds  oi 
elections  enumerated  in  the  bill.  And,  th;s 
agency's  prime  purpose  under  S.  352  is  to  in- 
volve itself  in  tliese  elections. 

The  Voter  Registration.  Administration 
would  knpw  how  to  influence  elections  at  all 
levels  and  it  would  have  the  resources  to  do 
so. 

It  could  favor  those  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment administrations  with  which  the 
national  administration  is  politically  aligned. 
By  the  same  token,  it  could  withhold  money 
payments,  manpower  assistance,  and  advite 
ou  election  information  and  procedure  to 
those  State  and  local  government  admin- 
islralious  with  which  it  is  not  politically 
aligned. 

Big  brother  could  be  benevolent.  Or  Bjj; 
Brother  could  be  vindictive. 

Once  again,  S.  362  Is  revealed  not  as  Just 
a  simple  voter  registratlon-by-mall  bill,  but 
a  vehicle  for  Big  Brother  control  of  election.?. 

S.     352     ITNDERMIMES    BtTREAtJ    OF    THE 
CENSUS    INTEGRITY 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  a  general  pur- 
pose statistical  gathering  agency,  charged 
with  collecting  data  on  many  diverse  sub- 
jects from  many  sources.  It  submits  objec- 
tive and  unbiased  reports  on  the  statistics  It 
gathers.  This  role  is  expressed  In  Title  13, 
United  States  Code.  Historically,  the  Bxtreau 
has  performed  only  this  role  since  its  estab- 
lishment  In   this   century. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census" 
operations  as  a  statistical  gathering  agency 
is  dependent  on  its  reputation  for  objec- 
tivity and  accuracy.  It  has  the  public's  con- 
fidence that  in  the  collection  and  publicu- 
ilon  of  data  the  agency  is  completely  un- 
bia.sed.  The  Btu'eau  Is  proud  of  this  reputa- 
tion and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  kept  ou* 
of  the  political  arena  is  a  credit  to  all  Ad- 
ministrations holding  office  since  1908. 

Placing  the  Voter  Registr.ation  Adminii- 
tration  within  the  Census  Bureau  will  im- 
pair and  compromise  the  Bureau's  reputa- 
tion and  may  even  result,  after  65  years  oi' 
unsullied  operations.  In  a  bttreaucracy  as 
political  as  any  which  can  be  found  at  any 
level  of  government. 

The  Voter  Registratio:i  Adnilniatration 
'vill  be  receiving  requests  from  State  and 
other  local  political  subdivisions  for  finaii- 
cial  assistance  hi  registering  voters  and  in- 
vestigating fraud.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly true  if  the  State  and  local  government 
leaders  were  of  the  same  political  party  as 
t^.f»  national  executive  branch. 

State  and  locnl  governments  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  opposite  party  might  find  little 
■lUelihood  of  any  aid  beyond  the  bare  niini- 
nuiin  required  in  the  bill  from  the  Vo't.er 
Registration  Administration. 

The  rate  of  reimbvu-sing  States  for  cost  of 
iirocessing  voter  registration  cards  could  cer- 
tainly be  slanted  according  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  party  in  po-.ver  ou  the  Federal 
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level.  S.  352  does  not  provide  a  formula  for 
determining  these  rates.  It  leaves  tlie  Voter 
Registration  Administration  free  to  set  the 
payment  rates  as  it  sees  fit.  This  obviously 
increases  the  opportunities  for  favoritism, 
collusion,  and  political  chicanery. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  be  in- 
sulated against  political  Interference  from 
'vhatever  Administration  occupies  the  White 
Houise.  It  should  likewise  be  prevented  from 
exercising  political  Influence  on  State  and 
local  governments. 

S.  352  does  Just  the  opposite.  It  estab- 
lishes an  agency  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  which  compromises  the  Census'  long- 
standing reputation  for  objective,  unbiased 
collection  of  statistical  information  free  from 
party  politics. 

FRAUD   BY    MAIL 

In  seeking  an  ea.sier  way  to  relgster  voters, 
the  proponents  of  S.  362  have,  unfortunately, 
multiplied  the  opportunities  for  committing 
fraud  in  voter  registration  and  all  of  the 
elections  enumerated  In  the  bill. 

Present  voter  registration  procedure.'!  in 
most  States  require  personal  appearance  be- 
fore a  voter  registrar.  This  face-to-face  con- 
frontation. In  my  opinion,  is  the  best  pro- 
cedure— other  than  an  Indepth  Investiga- 
tion of  every  registrant — available  to  veri- 
fy a  potential  voter's  qualiflcations  to  vote. 

At  the  very  least,  it  e.stablishes  that  there 
Is  an  actual  person  registering  who  can  offer 
ideutiflcation — not  a  fictitious  name  sent  in 
by  mall  which,  particularly  in  populous  areas, 
will  not  be  checked  for  veracity  before  the 
election. 

Although  the  registration  books  may  be 
closed  30  day.s  before  election  day  to  allow 
time  to  check  on  registered  voters,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  face-to-face  meeting  between 
a  government  registrar  and  the  voter  upon 
registration  tremendously  increases  the  op- 
p.iriunlties  for  fraud. 

Another  major  innovation  of  S.  352  that 
multiplies  the  opportunities  for  fraud  is  the 
extension  of  mall  registration  to  political 
party  delegate  elections,  a  type  of  election 
not  heretofore  involving  State  voter  regis- 
tration. 

Under  S.  S.^i?,  nil  voters  who  register  in  a 
State  would  be  eligible  to  vote  In  the  State 
political  party  elections  for  delegates  to  the 
national  party's  pre.sidentia!  nominating  con- 
vention. It  Is  possible  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  registered  voters  for  the  delegate  elec- 
tions would  far  e.xceed  the  number  of  party 
members  who  vote  at  the  present  time  In 
those  delegate  elections.  Not  all  of  these  new 
voters  would  l>e  known  to  the  regular  party 
members. 

The  absence  of  face-to-face  voter  registra- 
tion, the  absence  of  puny  nnemberslilp  re- 
quirement, the.  Increase  in  the  niunber  of 
eligible  voters  to  vote  in  party  delegate  elec- 
tions— all  would  serve  to  miiltlply  the  op- 
portiuiities  for  fraud. 

Combine  these  factors  with  the  Intense 
pressures  of  party  fnctlonal  fights  for  dele- 
gates and  fraud  In  these  political  party  elec- 
tions becomes  very  tempting  and  easy. 

The  nece.ssity  for  checking  voter  regi.^tra- 
lion  lists  statewide  for  State  party  delegate 
elections  Is  a  new  burden  on  political  parties 
imposed  by  S.  352.  With  only  two  out  of  our 
50  States  having  all  voter  registration  lists  In 
one  central  place,  political  parties  would  be 
forced  to  go  to  every  local  voter  regl.stration 
ofRce  to  ensure  only  qualified  voters  are  regis- 
tered— and  registered  only  once.  This  would 
not  only  be  tlme-constiming.  tedious,  and 
costly,  but  It  may  well  be  Impossible  in  many 
oLates  within  a  30-day  period. 

So.  S.  352  extends  another  clear  invitation 
i<r  iraud. 

BILL  BYPASSES  MAJOR  COMMIT lEFS 

S.  352  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Commlt- 
loe  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  because 
It  contained  references  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
However,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to 
establish  a  national  voter  registration  sys- 
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signed  by  the  man  whose  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  No.  Any  man  could  sign 
any  number  of  cards  and  send  them  in. 
I  could  sign  your  name,  and  you  could 
sign  my  name, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  been  customary 
in  times  past,  in  all  the  States  having 
registration  systems,  to  require  a  person 
who  desires  to  register  to  vote  to  appear 
In  person  before  the  registrar,  so  that  he 
can  be  asked  questions  pertinent  to  his 
qualifications? 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  the  general  rule, 
except  for  two  States — the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  State  of  Texas.  In  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  he  comes  in  and 
registers  on  the  day  he  votes,  and  in  the 
State  of  Texas  he  sends  in  a  coupon 
which  appears  in  a  newspaper.  But  in 
most  of  the  States,  he  appears  in  person 
and  takes  an  oath. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  if  anyone  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  writing  of  a  truthful  man  like 
George  Washington  and  that  of  a  liar 
like  Ananias  on  the  basis  of  writing  on  a 
postal  card? 

Mr.  FONG.  One  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  writing  of  George 
Washington  and  that  of  Ananias. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Should  not  this  bill  be 
entitled  "A  bill  to  encourage  and  prolifer- 
ate frauds  in  elections  throughout  the 
United  States  in  Federal  elections"? 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for 
fraud,  especially  in  a  one-party  State, 
because  the  primary  would  be  the  out- 
standing election,  and  this  is  where  they 
would  zero  in  on  the  election  process; 
because  if  they  can  conti'ol  the  primai-y, 
they  can  win  the  election. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  recall  reading  charges  in  the 
press  some  years  ago  to  the  effect  that 
In  one  of  our  great  cities  of  this  Nation, 
thousands  of  votes  were  cast  in  the 
names  of  persons  whom  the  evidence 
showed  to  be  nonexistent? 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  had  many  in- 
stances of  fraud  to  that  extent.  We  have 
had  many  instances  in  which  a  man  has 
voted  16  or  17  times.  He  goes  from  one 
booth  to  another. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  been  shown  in 
many  elections  multitudes  of  people  gave 
the  same  place  of  residence,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  filling 
station  or  a  vacant  field? 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  this  bill  would  permit 
that  kind  of  registration,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FONG.  This  bill  would  permit  any 
kind  of  registration,  so  long  as  a  card  is 
sent  in  and  the  man  says  he  is  eligible  to 
vote.  Tliere  would  be  very  little  check- 
up, because  a  person  could  register  up  to 
30  days  before  the  election,  and  in  very 
populated  areas  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  registrar  to  check  on  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  provides: 

(b)  Whenever  a  Federal  election  Is  held 
in  any  State,  the  Administration  may,  upon 
the  request  of  any  State  official,  furnish  offi- 
cers and  employees  and  such  other  assistance 
as  the  Administration  and  the  State  official 
may  agree  upon  to  assist  State  officials  In  the 
registration  of  individuals  applying  to  reg- 
ister in  that  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

He  may  notify  tlie  Administration. 


Mr.  FONG.  The  Administration  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Administration  in 
Washington.  So  if  a  State  official  in 
Hawaii  has  a  suspicion  of  that  nature, 
it  has  to  be  resolved  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PONG.  He  has  to  send  the  mes- 
sage 5,100  miles  to  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  goes  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  then  looks  into  the  matter, 
and  by  that  time  the  election  is  over. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  way  a  State 
official  can  even  arrive  at  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  anything  amiss  from  the 
postal  card,  which  is  the  only  informa- 
tion he  receives?  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  agi'ee  with  the  Senctor 
from  North  CaroUna  that  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  a  State  official  can  even  get 
a  suspicion  that  anything  wrong  is  be- 
ing done? 

Mr.  PONG.  It  is  even  worse  than  that. 
When  the  postal  card  comes  in  that  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  can  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
registrar  to  receive  the  postal  card  and 
then  it  requires  him  after  he  receives  the 
postal  card  to  mail  a  certificate  that  the 
man  whose  name  appears  on  the  postal 
card  is  registered  and  entitled  to  vote.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  does  not  see  the  ptir- 
ported  signer  and  does  not  know  If  the 
purported  signer  has  any  existence  on 
this  earth.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  He 
comes  in  and  he  says,  "I  have  a  card." 
He  cannot  even  be  questioned.  With  the 
card  he  is  registered  and  can  vote. 

I  wish  to  read  from  section  405  of  the 
bill,  the  section  entitled  "Registration 
Forms" : 

"(c)  A  registration  notification  form  advis- 
ing the  applicant  of  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion shall  be  completed  and  promptly  mailed 
by  the  State  official  to  the  applicant.  If  any 
registration  notification  form  Is  undellver- 
able  as  addressed,  it  shall  not  be  forwarded  to 
another  address  but  shall  be  returned  to  the 
State  official  mailing  the  form.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  registration  notification  form  indi- 
cating that  the  Individual  is  entitled  to  vote 
in  an  election  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  individual  Is  a  qualified  and  regis- 
tered elector  entitled  to  vote  In  any.  such 
election  but  presentation  of  the  form  shall 
not  be  required  to  cast  his  ballot. 

I  thuik  I  could  go  out  and  pick  up  a 
lot  of  forms  and  give  them  to  my  friends 
and  they  could  take  them  down  and  they 
could  not  be  questioned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  They  could 
not  be  questioned.  Furthermore,  I  cannot 
conceive  under  this  bill  how  an  election 
official  could  ever  get  anj'  basis  for  any 
kind  of  suspicion. 

But  this  bill  provides  he  shall  notify 
the  administration  here  in  Washington, 
but  the  administration  does  not  have  to 
do  anything  about  it.  whatever. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  this  sentence  on  lines  17,  18  and  19, 
of  page  8: 

The  administration  shall  give  such  rea- 
sonable and  e-qjeditious  tisslstance  as  It 
deems  appropriate  In  such  cases,  and  shall 
issue  a  report  on  Its  findings. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  have  to  do 
any  tiring. 


Mr.  FONG.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
administration  even  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  he  may  "request  the 
Attorney  General"  to  bring  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  may  do  that  or  go  fish- 
ing, as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  very   true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then,  it  says  that  he  shall 
issue  a  report  on  his  findings.  It  does  not 
say  to  whom  he  makes  the  report,  if  he 
decides  to  do  anything,  does  it? 

Mr.  FONG.  There  are  so  many  holes  in 
this  bill  that  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  the  only  other  rem- 
edy it  has  beside  the  criminal  remedy  is 
where  it  states — 

Whenever  the  administration  or  a  State 
official  determines  that  there  is  a  pattern  of 
fraudulent  registration,  attempted  fraudu- 
lent registration,  or  any  activity  on  the  part 
of  any  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
to  register  individuals  to  vote  who  are  not 
qualified  electors,  the  administration  or  a 
State  official  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  action  under  this  section. 

Now,  it  states  "may  request  the  At- 
torney General." 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  bring  that  suit. 
So  if  the  Attorney  General  is  in  favor  of 
the  objective  of  those  who  have  the 
fraudulent  pattern  of  registration,  he 
does  not  have  to  do  anything  at  all.  Is 
tliat  correct? 

Mr.  FONG.  No;  he  does  not  have  to 
doit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Moreover  the  only  tiling 
he  could  do  would  be  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  U.S.  District  Comt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  "to  secure 
an  order  to  enjoin  fraudulent  registra- 
tion, and  any  other  appropriate  order." 

That  applies  only  where  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  fraudulent  registration  and  not 
where  individuals  fraudulently  register 
without  any  collusion  among  them. 

Mr.  FXDNG.  That  is  correct.  It  has  to 
be  a  pattei-n  of  fraudulent  registration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  not  true  that  under  the  existin? 
laws  of  all  States  having  registration  of 
voters,  if  a  man  attempts  to  vote  he  has 
to  appear  in  person  before  the  voting 
official  and  the  voting  official  has  a  right 
to  ask  liim  questions  regarding  his  quali- 
fications for  voting,  and  to  deny  him 
the  right  to  register  if  he  finds  that  the 
man  is  not  qualified.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PONG.  Tliat  is  tlie  present  proce- 
dure.     ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And.if  the  registrar  regis- 
ters a  man  who  is  not  qualified,  there  is 
afterwards  what  is  called  a  challenge 
day.  and  anyone  who  knows  about  the 
lack  of  qu{difications  of  tliis  man  who 
has  been  registered  can  challenge  his 
registration  and  have  it  immediately 
stricken. 

Mr.  FONG.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yet  the  only  substitute 
for  all  those  safeguards  is  to  provide 
that  when  a  State  official  lias  a  sus- 
picion or  reason  to  beUeve  something  is 
amiss,  he  can  write  a  letter  to  the  ad- 
ministration here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  voter  admuiLstration  can  do  notliing, 
ii  it  wishes  to  do  nothuig.  and  it  has  no 
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duty  whatever  to  perform,  as  required 
under  this  law;  and  then,  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  finds  that  there  Is  a  pattern 
of  fraudulent  registration,  he  can  bring 
a  suit  if  he  wishes. 

Under  the  State  laws  allowing  chal- 
lenges of  improperly  registered  voters, 
the  matter  is  determined  in  15  or  20  min- 
utes, almost  immediately.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FONO.  It  is  done  very  quickly. 

Mr.  ERVm.  And  if  the  law  should  re- 
quire litigation  in  coiuts,  as  this  bill 
proposes,  the  election  probably  would  be 
over  before  the  Attorney  General  would 
liave  time  to  make  an  investigation  and 
draw  up  a  complaint. 

Mr.  PONG.  He  would  not  have  time  to 
do  anything  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  of  these  fraudulent 
votes  might  determine  who  is  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
time  the  civil  action  is  brought.  Under 
present  law,  according  to  my  best  recol- 
lection, we  have  184,000  voting  precints 
in  the  United  States,  each  one  of  them 
manned  by  several  election  officials,  who 
live  in  the  nelghborliood  where  the  peo- 
ple who  register  with  them  vote,  and 
they  know  those  people,  as  a  general 
rule. 

This  bill  would  substitute  three  men 
in  Washington,  with  such  hired  people  as 
they  might  need,  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  election  officials  in  184,000 
precincts. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  my  State  we  have  three 
election  officials  in  each  precinct.  So  this 
bill  would  place  the  responsibility  on  an 
administrator  and  two  assistant  admin- 
istrators, and  such  hired  help  they  might 
have  to  discharge  the  job  that  is  now 
being  discharged  by  almost  600,000  elec- 
tion officials. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  think  it 
is  possible  for  these  men,  even  though 
they  might  possess  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, to  discharge  the  functions  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000  men  In  the  States? 

Mr.  FONG.  They  would  not  have  the 
time  to  acknowledge  that  they  received 
such  a  complaint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  long  it  takes  a  person  to  register 
now  in  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  FONG.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  my  county  in  my  State 
a  person  can  register  any  day  of  the 
year  other  than  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  permanently,  so  he  can  vote  from 
now  on,  imtil  he  goes  aloft  and  starts 
voting  absentee.  It  takes  him  about  3 
minutes  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  Senator,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would 
be  willing  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  that  he  is  entitled  to 
entertain  an  opinion  that  this  coimtry 
does  not  lose  anything  from  the  non- 
voting of  a  man  who  does  not  love  his 
country  enough  to  spend  2  minutes  or 
4  minutes  in  the  period  of  a  hfetime  to 
register  to  vote. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  not  an  onerous  re- 
quirement, because  in  many  States  the 
If sistrars  office  is  open  in  the  evenings 
or  on  Sundays.  In  many  States  there  is 
:;dewalk  registration.  In  many  States 
tliere  is  door-to-door  registration.  So 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
able  to  register. 
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between  45  and  30  days  prior  to  a  forth- 
coming Federal  election  in  the  State. 

Voting  lists  and  lists  of  registered  vot- 
ers will  continue  to  be  compiled  by  local 
officials,  as  they  are  today.  There  will 
be  no  Federal  compilation  of  voters,  no 
centralized  Federal  registration  file,  no 
Federal  takeover  of  local  procedures,  and 
no  Federal  enci'oachment  on  State  rights. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  period  of 
30  days'  residence  prior  to  an  election  as 
the  maximum  residence  qualification 
that  may  be  Imposed  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  requires  registration 
books  to  remain  open  until  that  date.  In 
effect,  the  30-day  ceiling  already  applies 
to  voters  in  Presidential  elections,  in  ac- 
cord with  title  II  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970,  which  was  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  as  a 
Senate  floor  amendment  that  year  and 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Thus,  this  provision  of  S.  352 
extends  the  Goldwater  amendment  to 
Senate  and  House  elections.  If  adopted, 
the  provision  would  reduce  the  impact 
of  burdensome  residence  requhements, 
which  opei-ate  now  to  disfranchise  mil- 
lions of  mobile  Americans  who  change 
theu-  residence  every  year  and  are  there- 
by prevented  from  voting  for  their  Sen- 
ator or  Representative. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  strong  civil  and 
criminal  provisions  to  prevent  fraudulent 
voter  registration.  The  maximum  crim- 
inal penalty  for  fraud  is  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  for  5  years.  In  addi- 
tion, State  and  local  officials  are  author- 
ized to  request  Federal  assistance  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud,  and  tlie  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  bring  appropri- 
ate civil  actions  in  such  cases. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  financial  re- 
imbui'sement  to  the  States  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  processing  the  post  card  registra- 
tion forms.  Thus,  the  bill  imposes  no  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  States. 

Fifth,  the  bill  contains  specific  finan- 
cial incentives  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  accept  the  post  card 
foi-m  for  registration  in  non-Federal 
elections.  States  which  accept  the  post 
card  form  for  non-Federal  elections  may 
receive  an  extra  30  percent  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  payment  they  receive  to 
cover  the  cost  of  processing  the  post  card 
forms  for  Federal  elections. 

Sixth,  to  cari-y  out  the  progi'am,  the 
bill  establishes  a  National  Voter  Regis- 
ti-ation  Administration  within  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  the  Depai'tment  of  Com- 
meixe.  The  functions  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  be  to  Edmuiister  the  Fed- 
eral program,  to  prepare  post  card  voter 
registration  forms  for  the  States  in  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  State  law, 
to  assist  State  and  local  officials  in  cariT- 
ing  out  the  program,  and  to  compile  and 
publish  voting  uiformatiou  and  statistics. 

THE    SHAME    OF    VOTER    RECISTHATION    IN 
AMERICA 

For  a  Nation  that  likes  to  call  itself 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  history  of 
tlie  world,  the  present  system  of  voter 
registration  in  America  is  a  national 
scandal,  a  stain  on  our  basic  political 
process.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  of  all 
the  fundamental  rights  that  Americans 
hold  dear,  the  way  we  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  is  the  one  we  have  neglected  most. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  fought  to  ex- 
tend the  Irancliise,  in  order  to  insure 


that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  share 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation 
through  participation  at  the  polls.  The 
15th  amendment,  adopted  in  1870,  guar- 
anteed the  vote  to  citizens  regardless  of 
their  race.  The  19th  amendment, 
adopted  in  1920,  extended  the  fi-anchise 
to  women.  The  24th  amendment, 
adopted  in  1964,  abolished  the  poll  tax. 
And  the  26th  amendment  adopted  in 
1971,  extended  the  vote  to  18-year-olds. 
All  these  constitutional  milestones  are 
monimients  to  our  continuing  concern. 

But  after  evei-y  milestone,  we  always 
rested  on  our  laurels.  We  left  the  job  half 
done.  For  millions  of  Americans,  the 
right  to  vote  was  a  thing  they  could  ad- 
mire, but  never  use. 

And  registration  was  the  villain.  For 
generations — ^indeed,  throughout  the 
20th  century — every  American  who 
sought  to  exercise  liis  right  to  vote  has 
had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  arbitrary,  unfair, 
and  obsolete  requirements  of  voter  reg- 
istration. Confronted  by  sucli  require- 
ments, millions  of  potential  voters  fell 
by  the  wayside  at  each  election,  and  mil- 
lions more  refused  to  even  tiy. 

And  when  I  say  millions,  I  mean  mil- 
lions. Take  the  figui-es  for  Presidential 
elections,  the  elections  in  which  Ameri- 
cans traditionally  have  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  participate.  In  the  election  of 
1960,  39  million  eligible  American  voters 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls.  In  1964,  the  fig- 
ure rose  to  43  million.  In  1968,  it  rose 
to  47  miUion.  In  1972,  there  were  62 
million  Americans  who  did  not  vote. 

If  any  single  figure  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  crisis  of  voter  tmnout  in 
America,  it  is  the  figure  for  1972 — 62 
million  lost  voters.  Of  the  139  million 
potential  voters  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion that  year,  only  77  million — or  56 
percent — actually  went  to  the  polls,  the 
lowest  tm-nout  since  1948.  Sixty-two 
million  people  stayed  home,  at  a  time 
when  the  candidates  of  the  two  major 
parties  were  receiving  only  76  milUon 
votes  between  them — 47  million  for 
President  Nixon  and  29  million  for  Sena- 
tor McGOVERN. 

The  voting  record  of  America  becomes 
even  more  dismal  when  we  compare  it  to 
the  record  of  other  Western  democracies. 
In  1970  in  Britain,  71  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls,  and  they 
called  it  one  of  the  lowest  turnouts  in 
British  histoiy.  In  recent  elections  in 
other  European  nations,  the  turnout  has 
been  even  higher — 74  percent  in  Canada, 
for  example,  and  91  percent  m  West  Ger- 
many, to  name  but  two  elections  held  in 
1972. 

The  same  pattern  of  liigh  voter  turn- 
out in  other  Western  nations  has  con- 
tinued to  apply  in  1973.  In  France,  earlier 
this  year,  81  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
turned  out  at  the  polls  for  the  elections  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  March  4.  And 
fully  82  percent  turned  out  again  1 
week  later  to  vote  in  the  run-off  elec- 
tions. In  Iieland,  hi  the  national  elec- 
tioi^s  held  on  February  28  this  year,  the 
turnout  of  eligible  voters  was  74  percent 
in  Dublin  and  75  percent  in  the  country- 
side, for  an  average  national  turnout  of 
75  to  76  percent.  Clearly,  in  tlie  matter 
of  voter  turnout,  the  United  States  lags 
far  behind  virtually  every  major  nation 
in  Western  Em-ope.  And  the  gap  is  not  a 
small   one — voter    turnout   in   America 


trails  these  other  nations  by  the  enor- 
mous margin  of  some  15  to  35  percentage 
points. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  dramatically, 
higher  voter  turnout  in  foreign  coimtries 
is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  stands  virtually  alone  among  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  in  toler- 
ating a  passive  role  in  government  in 
registration,  and  in  basing  registration 
primarily  on  the  initiative  of  tlie  in- 
dividual rather  than  on  government 
action. 

Thus,  in  Britain,  registration  officials 
prepare  annual  voting  lists  in  each  elec- 
tion district,  using  mail  and  door-to- 
door  canvass  methods. 

In  Canada,  registration  officials  pre- 
pare ad  hoc  voting  lists  before  each  Fed- 
eral election  by  making  a  door-to-door 
canvass  in  each  polling  subdivision  in 
urban  areas — cities  or  towns  with  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more — duiing  a  6- 
day  period  7  weeks  before  the  election, 
with  a  final  revision  of  the  last  taking 
place  2>2  weeks  before  election  day.  A 
modified  procedure  is  used  for  rural 
areas.  B^Mte  the  June  1968  election,  for 
example,'81,000  Canadian  officials  regis- 
tered 11  million  citizens — 98  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters — at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $7.5  miUion,  or  slightly  less  than 
69  cents  a  voter.  If  this  Canadian  experi- 
ence could  be  extrapolated  to  the  United 
States,  the  cost  of  a  similar  registration 
canvass  would  be  approximately  $100 
million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  higher  voter 
tui-nout  in  nations  Uke  Britain  and 
Canada  camiot  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
their  government  initiative  .systems. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  validity  of  the  basic 
principle  of  oiur  own  American  individual 
initiative  system  in  voter  registration, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  unreasonable 
btirdens  we  place  on  individuals  who 
want  to  register.  Instead  of  an  individual 
initiative  system,  our  system  might  more 
appropriately  be  called  a  "law  of  the 
jungle"  or  a  "survival  of  the  fittest' 
system,  because  of  the  inordinate  com- 
plexity in  om*  methods  of  votei*  i"egisti-a- 
tion. 

We  know  that  tlie  situation  has  not  al- 
ways been  this  way  in  the  United  States. 
Consistently,  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century,  voter  turnout  in  our 
Presidential  elections  ranged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70  iiercent  to  80  percent. 
Twice,  it  exceeded  80  percent.  Only  once 
did  it  drop  as  low  as  70  percent. 

Smce  1900,  however,  we  have  not  seen 
even  the  70-percent  level  again.  Seveji 
times  in  this  century,  the  turnout  fell 
below  60  percent.  Twice  it  fell  below  50 
percent.  Clearly,  in  spite  of  the  eiiormoui 
progress  that  the  20tli  centmy  ha.s 
brought  us  in  so  many  otlier  areas,  we 
have  moved  backward  in  the  crucial  area 
of  voter  participation. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Study  after 
.•jtudy  in  recent  years  has  demonstrated 
that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  our 
archaic  system  of  voter  registration.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  sharp  declmc  in 
voter  turnout  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
20tli  century  coincided  precisely  with  the 
advent  of  voter  registration  legislation. 

As  lii.>torians  have  shown,  the  present 
pattern  of  voter  registration  in  literally 
every  State  is  a  legacy  of  the  wave  of 
electoral  reform  that  swept  America  at 
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the  turn  of  the  century.  In  part,  registra- 
tion was  adopted  as  a  means  to  end  wide- 
spread voting  frauds  and  other  abuses 
that  marred  election  in  city  after  city 
across  the  Nation.  In  part,  registration 
was  also  adopted  for  the  darker  purpose 
of  discouraging  minorities  and  other 
etlinic  groups  from  going  to  the  polls, 
especially  black  citizens  in  the  South. 

Today,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  public  life,  we  are  still  using 
voter  registration  methods  which  were, 
perhaps,  sophisticated  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  which  are  generations  out  of 
date  today. 

In  almost  every  other  sphere  in  which 
Government  now  operates — at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  level — it  uses  the 
tools  of  the  modem  world,  especially  in 
the  area  of  communications  with  the  peo- 
ple. But  if  govemments  collected  taxes 
the  way  they  register  voters  today,  they 
would  be  so  bankrupt  that  revenue  shar- 
ing could  never  bail  them  out.  Why  is  it 
that  Americans  pay  their  taxes  by  mail, 
when  they  still  have  to  register  to  vote 
by  methods  as  obsolete  as  the  pony  ex- 
press or  the  model  T? 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  epigram  of 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  it  is  re- 
volting to  have  no  better  reason  for  a 
rule  of  law  than  the  fact  that  it  was  laid 
down  in  the  time  of  William  McKinley, 
It  is  still  more  revolting  If  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  laid  down  have  van- 
ished long  since,  and  the  rule  simply 
I>ersists  from  blind  imitation  of  the  past. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  reform 
in  voter  registration  is  the  key  to  im- 
provement in  voter  turnout.  The  figure 
I  have  cited — 56  percent  voter  participa- 
tion in  1972— does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  fact,  according  to  preliminary 
census  data,  of  the  Americans  who  were 
registered  to  vote  in  1972,  fully  87  percent 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots 
on  election  day. 

Put  another  way,  of  the  62  million 
citizens  who  stayed  home  on  election  day 
in  1972,  the  vast  majority  were  not  reg- 
istered to  vote.  They  could  not  have  vot- 
ed, even  if  they  had  wanted  to.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  stayed 
home  on  election  day  were  registered  to 
vote. 

As  the  table  attached  to  these  remarks 
makes  clear,  the  most  recent  available 
official  data  on  voter  registration  bear 
out  the  dramatic  fact  suggested  by  the 
census  poll — the  overwhelming  majority 
of  citizens  who  are  registered  actually  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote  on  election  day.  In 
seven  States — Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  and  Oklahoma— more  than  80 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  actually 
cast  their  votes.  In  21  additional  States, 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls.  In  nine  other 
States,  the  i^gure  was  over  60  percent. 
In  only  4  of  the  36  States  for  which 
data  are  now  available  did  the  turnout 
of  registered  voters  fall  below  60  percent. 
Those  figures  are  the  measure  of  both 
our  present  failure  and  our  future  prom- 
ise. They  Indicate  tliat  somewhere  be- 
tween 15  and  30  million  citizens  lost  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  the  requii-ement 
of  registration.  Tliink  of  the  voter  par- 
ticipation we  could  have  on  election  day, 
if  we  had  univeical  voter  registration.  At 


a  single  stroke,  we  ould  increase  our 
election  turnout  by  1(  ot  20  percentage 
points  by  up  to  15  to  io  million  voters- 
enough  to  rival  any  other  major  Western 
nati(»i  and  make  our  ( lemocracy  worthy 
of  the  name. 

This  is  the  real  less  in  for  the  f  utiu-e. 
Americans  who  registsr  are  Americans 
who  vote.  If  our  goal  ii  to  bring  America 
to  the  polls,  the  plao  i  to  stait  is  with 
voter  registration. 

Again  and  again  in  recent  years,  de- 
tailed studies  have  demonstrated  that 
the  ciisis  in  voter  tur  lout  is  caused  by 
voter  registration,  not  voter  apathy.  An 
extensive  study  of  votii  ig  behavior  in  104 
cities  in  the  1960  electi  )n  concluded  that 
registration  requiremei  its  are  a  more  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  vot  ng  than  anything 
that  normally  operate  to  deter  citizens 
from  voting  once  the]  have  registered. 
According  to  the  stu(  y.  80  percent  of 
those  who  failed  to  vot<  in  1960  were  dis- 
franchised by  the  burdi  n  of  existing  reg- 
istration requii-ements, 

Ten  years  ago  in  1£  63.  the  report  of 
President  Kennedy's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Votin  ;  Participation  is- 
sued a  clear  call  for  ref  »rms  in  voter  reg- 
istration, to  insme  thit  registration  is 
easily  accessible  to  all  litizens.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  conclusii  ins  of  that  report 
are  as  cmrent  and  tim  jly  today  as  they 
were  when  it  was  public  tied  a  decade  ago, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  )ur  failure  to  fol- 
low through  in  Congres  >. 

Similai-  studies  on  he  1968  election 
also  concluded  that  th(  most  significant 
impediment  to  the  exei  cise  of  the  fran- 
chise is  the  registratior  requiiement.  On 
the  basis  of  a  survey  ( onducted  in  De- 
cember 1969,  for  exariple,  Dr.  George 
GaUup  found  that  reg  stration  require- 
ments, rather  than  lac :  of  interest,  ex- 
plained the  minimal  vol  er  turnout.  Simi- 
larly, the  report  of  the  Freedom  to  Vote 
Task  Force,  published  ii  1969.  found  that 
registration  systems  i  >osed  the  most 
serious  single  impedime  it  to  full  partici- 
pation in  the  Nation's  i  lections.  And,  in 
Texas,  a  recent  study  c(  ncluded  that  for 
every  additional  montti  the  registration 
books  stay  open  before  election  day,  an 
additional  2.7  percent  ( f  the  population 
would  be  registered. 

EquaUy  significant  it  the  report  last 
year  by  the  League  of  W  amen  Voters,  en- 
titled "Administrative  <  ibstacles  to  Vot- 
mg."  The  report,  issued  in  the  spring  of 
1972.  was  based  on  a  i  tudy  of  election 
practices  in  hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  NaUon  duri  ig  the  fall  elec- 
tions of  1971.  The  repirt  condemns  in 
unmistakable  terms  th(  enormous  bur- 
den that  our  present  sy  tem  of  registra- 
tion imposes  on  citizenj  throughout  the 
counti-y. 

The  results  of  the  cu  -rent  population 
survey  taken  by  the  Bun  au  of  the  Census 
after  the  1968  election  are  not  to  the 
contrary.  The  minority  i  iews  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Report  on  S.  352  point 
to  the  survey's  finding  that,  of  those 
who  were  not  registered  n  1968.  53.3  per- 
cent said  they  had  no;  registered  be- 
cause they  were:  "Not  interested,  just 
never  got  around  to  it,  dislike  politics, 
and  so  forth;"  13.4  perce  it  said  they  were 
"Uioable  to  register  beca  ise  of  illness,  no 
transportation,  could  n  it  take  time  off 
from  work,  and  so  fort:  i." 
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Surely,  these  figures  do  not  make  the 
case  that  voter  apathy  is  the  major  cause 
or  even  a  principal  cause  of  low  voter 
registration.  In  the  first  place,  13  4  per 
cent  of  the  persons  in  tlie  sample,  repre- 
senting several  million  potential  voters 
nationally,  are  admitte<fiy  disfranchised 
by  obstacles  to  reglstrailon.  These  per- 
sons alone  deserve  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  registration  procedures  that 
would  be  available  under  S.  352.  in  the 
second  place,  the  53.3-flercent  figure  in 
the  sample  is  misleading  and  inconclu- 
sive. We  do  not  know,  f^r  example  how 
many  persons  in  that  1  category  found 
the  existing  registratioft  procedures  so 
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stacle  course  for  the  v()ter,  instead  of 
the  easy  path  to  the  pollk  It  ought  to  be 

The  defects  of  the  pn 
not  confined  to  any  Sta 
region.  They  go  by  nam. 
ing  deadlines,  unreaso 
voting  rolls,  unfair  reiegLstration  re 
quirements,  inaccessible  Iregistration  of- 
fices, and  lack  of  absentee  registration 
The  burdens  are  almost  endless 

In  some  States,  registration  closes 
months  before  the  election.  A  recent 
study  cited  15  States  in  \?hich  the  regis- 
tration books  closed  mons  than  a  month 
before  the  election.  Oftsn,  the  closing 
date  is  much  earlier.  Su(  :h  early  closing 
deadlines  serve  no  legitim  ate  administra- 
tive purpose.  In  1968  in  I(  laho.  for  exam- 
ple, the  registration  bocks  were  closed 
only  2  days  before  the  (lection,  and  72 
percent  of  the  eligible  v  )ters  cast  their 
baUots  on  election  day. 

In  many  of  the  Natim's  cities  and 
coimties,  there  is  no  real  local  registra- 
tion office.  The  only  plac  e  a  citizen  can 
register  to  vote  is  at  citj  hall  or  at  the 
central  downtown  office  i  >f  the  board  of 
elections. 

In  other  cities,  the  poblem  is  even 
worse.  The  only  place  t)  register  may 
be  the  county  courthouse  outside  the 
city  limits. 

In  thousands  of  rural  ireas,  registra- 
tion means  a  long  and  t  ;me-consuming 
journey  into  town. 

For  millions  of  residents  in  commu- 
nities like  these,  the  Incc  nvenience  of  m 
trip  downtown  or  out  o:  town  or  Into 
town  is  an  insurmounts  ble  barrier  to 
registration.  Often,  the  expense  of  the 
trip  or  the  loss  of  incom<  or  time  away 
from  the  job  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  in- 
hibit registration— in  efr«ct,  a  tax  that 
denies  the  right  to  vote  a  s  surely  as  the 
outlawed  poll  tax  used  to  do. 

For  millions  of  the  N  ition's  elderl.v, 
disabled,  or  sick — those  iho  simply  do 
not  have  the  physical  abil  ity  to  travel  to 
the  registration  office  to  i  eglster  in  per- 
son— the  lack  of  any  effet  tive  procedure 
for  absentee  registration  means  that 
they  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  all. 
And.  those  who  find  thjir  way  to  the 
registration  office  often  Uani  that  their 
problems  have  just  begun.  Often,  the  of- 
fice is  open  only  an  hom*  or  two  a  day. 
or  a  day  or  t\,o  a  week.  Sometimes,  it 


may  be  necessary  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment in  advance.  Other  times,  the  regis- 
trar simply  shuts  the  office  early  if  no 
applicants  arrive  that  day.  In  still  other 
cases,  all  but  the  most  determined 
voters  give  up  in  the  face  of  the  endle.ss 
lines  and  waiting  periods  they  find  inside 
the  door  of  the  registration  office. 

Such  examples  are  legion.  The  ones  I 
have  cited  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  They  are  found  in  almost 
every  State.  But  they  are  enough,  I 
think,  to  identify  the  problem  and  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  early  and  efifec- 
tive  action  by  Congress. 

And,  as  in  so  many  other  situations, 
the  burden  of  our  complex  and  capri- 
cious registration  system  weighs  espe- 
cially heavily  on  disadvantaged  gioups 
in  our  society. 

Only  66  percent  of  the  Nation's  black 
citizens  were  registered  in  1968,  while  the 
figure  was  76  percent  for  the  white 
population. 

Only  53  percent  of  those  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  were 
registered  in  1968,  while  82  percent  of 
those  in  families  with  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  were  registered. 

Only  69  percent  of  the  Nation's  manual 
workers  were  registered  to  vote,  while  83 
percent  of  the  Nation's  white-collar 
workers  were  registered. 

Only  49  percent  of  those  with  a  formal 
education  of  1  to  4  years  were  regis- 
tered in  1968,  while  81  percent  of  those 
with  a  college  degree  were  registered. 

The  preliminary  census  data  for  1972 
Indicate  that  essentially  the  same  pat- 
tern was  followed  last  November,  with 
two  additional  graups  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage— 18-  to  21-year-olds,  only 
about  40  percent  of  whom  went  to  the 
polls,  and  Mexican  Americans,  of  whom 
only  about  30  percent  voted. 

Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  like 
these,  the  burden  of  our  present  regis- 
tration system  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
poor,  the  black,  the  less  educated,  the 
bluecollar  worker,  the  young,  and  the 
Spanish  speaking. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  disadvantaged 
who  are  caught  by  the  existing  system. 
The  chaos  and  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem are  not  confined  to  any  single  popu- 
lation group  or  geographic  region.  They 
trap  us  all — the  businessman  in  his  of- 
fice, the  housewife  in  her  subiu-b,  the 
worker  in  his  factoi-y,  the  doctor  in  his 
clinic.  Rarely,  in  fact,  has  any  movement 
for  reform  so  clearly  cu*^  across  all  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  geographic 
lines. 

How  do  you  think  Gov.  William  Scran- 
ton  felt  at  his  polling  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  November  7,  when  he  had  to 
go  to  comt  to  get  an  order  compelling 
local  officials  to  let  him  vote,  because  his 
registration  card  was  missing? 

And  tliat  example  represents  only  the 
top  of  the  iceberg  of  the  problems  caused 
on  election  day  by  voter  registration.  We 
recognize  Govemor  Scranton's  name,  but 
what  about  the  thousands  of  others  who 
suffered  similar  misadventures,  and  who 
were  thereby  denied  the  most  basic  right 
of  all  in  our  democratic  society,  the  right 
to  vote.  The  path  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  was  a  chamber  of  horrors  for  coimt- 
less  citizens  ti-ying  to  exercise  their  right. 

In  New  York  City,  thousands  of  eUgible 
voters   foimd    themselves   in   Governor 


Scranton's  shoes  because  their  registra- 
tion records  had  disappeared  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
obtaining  a  court  order  to  let  them  vote. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  for  every  voter 
who  lasted  the  marathon  courtliouse 
course  and  actually  cast  his  vote,  at  least 
two  or  three  others  fell  along  the  way, 
and  lost  then-  right  to  vote. 

In  St.  Louis,  thanks  to  a  faulty  can- 
vass and  preelection  purge  of  voting  lists 
in  mid-October,  thousands  of  voters  were 
erroneously  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Two 
thousand  voters  were  reinstated  by  court 
oi"der,  but  many  more  never  got  to  vote. 

In  Albuquerque,  residents  received  a 
white  slip  of  paper  when  they  registered, 
but  they  could  not  vote  until  they  re- 
ceived a  yellow  voting  card  by  mail.  For 
many  new  registrants,  the  yellow  cards 
did  not  arrive,  and  so,  the  day  before  the 
election,  a  State  court  ordered  that  per- 
sons holding  a  white  slip  were  eligible  to 
vote,  provided  they  appeared  in  court  to 
assert  their  rights. 

Incidents  like  these  should  not  be  hap- 
pening today.  And  they  will  not  happen 
tomorrow,  if  Congress  acts  to  help  re- 
lieve the  burden  by  passing  the  legisla- 
tion we  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  imaginative  ap- 
proach for  many  jurisdictions  would  be 
to  dismantle  their  registration  programs 
altogether.  North  Dakota  is  well-known 
today  as  a  State  that  has  no  mandatory 
requirement  of  voter  registration,  but 
what  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  at  least 
nine  other  States  leave  registration  to 
local  option  in  the  smaller  counties  and 
communities.  Of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio, 
for  example,  27  or  nearly  one-third,  have 
no  x-equirement  of  voter  registration.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  vote  is  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day.  Of  the  114  counties  in 
Missouri,  66,  or  more  than  half,  require 
no  i-egistration  at  all,  and  eight  other 
coimties  use  only  partial  registration — 
that  is,  only  in  cities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  more  within  the  county.  And  so 
it  goes  in  at  least  seven  other  States. 
Some  experts  have  suggested  that  regis- 
tration could  be  totally  abolished  in  up 
to  one-third  of  the  election  districts  in 
the  counti-y  as  a  whole,  with  no  harm  at 
all  to  legitimate  election  day  concerns. 

At  a  single  stroke,  by  enacting  the 
simple  procedure  of  post  card  registra- 
tion, S.  352  would  end  virtually  all  of  the 
manifold  injustices  and  bui-dens  that 
now  exist. 

Left  to  mdividual  State  action,  the 
comprehensive  reforms  we  need  will 
never  happen.  Registration  is  a  national 
problem,  and  it  demands  a  national  so- 
lution. Without  legislation  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  inertia  of  nearly  a  centm-y 
of  past  and  present  practice  will  con- 
tinue, and  we  shall  lose  tliis  timely  and 
fertile  opportimity  to  make  Govei-nment 
more  responsive  to  the  people. 

Now,  with  the  passions  of  an  election 
year  behind  us.  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
political  process  in  America.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  important  step  we  can 
now  take  to  make  our  democracy  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  people.  If  we  act  to 
end  the  morass  of  voter  registration,  we 
can  re\'italize  all  om-  public  institutions 
and  build  a  stronger  nation  to  meet  the 
many  difficult  challenges  we  face  at 
home  and  overseas. 


Nor  is  the  movement  for  reform  a 
partisan  affair.  As  the  Freedom  To  Vote 
Task  Force  so  eloquently  stated  in  its 
report  in  1969: 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  people  vote.  The  Important  con- 
sideration is  that  they  vote.  We  can  live 
with  decisions  made  by  a  full  electorate,  but 
those  who  do  not  participate  may  be  un- 
willlug  to  live  with  declbious  they  have  no 
voice  in  laakiug.  We  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  encourage  them  to  vote. 
Let  the  people  choose. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing 
bipartisan  mterest  in  the  problem  that 
tlie  man  who  has  done  the  most  so  far 
in  tliis  area  is  Senator  Barry  Goldwateb, 
whose  amendment  in  the  Senate  in  1970 
accomplished  important  refonas  in  reg- 
istration requirements  for  voting  in  Pres- 
idential elections.  That  amendment  was 
a  major  landmark  in  congressional  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem,  and  it  serves  as 
an  important  precedent  for  the  goal  we 
seek  today. 

One  more  point  should  be  made.  It  is 
becoming  fasliionable  in  some  quarters 
now  to  play  down  the  impact  of  obstacles 
to  registration  as  a  factor  in  our  declin- 
ing voter  turnout.  Voter  apathy  is  the 
problem,  they  say,  not  voter  registration. 
After  tlie  enormous  difficulties  in  regis- 
tration I  have  just  desciibed,  it  is  difficult 
to  deny  that  registration  is  a  problem. 
Why  can  we  not  simply  agree  that 
apathy  is  a  factor,  too,  without  letting  it 
become  a  roadblock  to  reform  in  other 
areas.  To  say  that  a  man  may  choose  not 
to  accept  a  drink  of  water  if  the  glass  is 
put  beside  liim,  does  not  mean  he  ought 
to  have  to  cross  a  desert  when  he  decides 
he  wants  the  water.  And  thafs  how  our 
registration  laws  appear  to  many  citi- 
zens— a  Sahara  they  have  to  cross  to 
earn  the  right  to  vote.  Tliat  is  not  a  sit- 
uation we  can  be  proud  of,  not  a  situation 
we  can  tolerate,  in  the  America  of  1973. 

Now,  with  the  passions  of  an  election 
year  behind  us,  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
timity to  breathe  new  life,  into  the  polit- 
ical process  in  America.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Senator  McGee  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  Senate  has  already  compiled  ah 
outstanding  record  of  bipartisan  support 
for  such  reform.  I  am  confident  that  tlie 
93d  Congress  will  enact  the  measure  we 
need,  and  end  the  present  shaune  of 
America's  lost  voters. 

THE  BtTROEN  OF  DNF.^IR  RESIDENCE 
BEQUIBEMENTS 

Impediments  to  the  right  to  vote  of 
a  dififerent  sort,  but  no  less  burdensome 
for  millions  of  citizens,  are  the  hundi-eds 
of  different  State  and  local  residence  re- 
quirements that  now  exist  throughout 
the  Nation.  Typically,  under  present  vot- 
ing laws,  a  potential  voter  must  fulfill 
three  different  residence  requirements 
before  he  is  entitled  to  vote — he  mast 
have  resided  in  his  State  for  periods 
ranging  fi-om  6  months  to  a  year;  he 
must  have  resided  in  his  county  for 
periods  from  30  days  to  6  months;  and  he 
must  have  resided  in  his  precinct  for 
periods  from  10  to  30  days.  In  some  juris- 
dictions, the  minimum  residence  require- 
ment is  lower;  in  many,  it  is  substantially 
higher. 

Decades  ago,  perhaps,  in  a  quieter  and 
le.ss  mobile  era  of  our  history  when  the.se 
residence   requirements   were    imposed. 
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their  burden  was  not  as  large  as  it  is  to- 
day. But  now,  the  burden  is  immense. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  every 
year.  20  million  Americans,  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  population,  move  their  resi- 
dence from  one  State  to  another.  On  the 
average,  each  family  in  the  Nation  moves 
its  residence  once  every  4  years. 

The  phght  of  the  disfranchised  mobile 
voter  in  America  is  well  known.  As  many 
experts  have  emphasized,  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  travel  freely  from  State  to  State 
is  one  of  our  fundamental  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  Too  often, 
however,  the  exercise  of  that  right  trig- 
gers the  loss  of  an  even  more  basic  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  Goldwater  amendment  of  1970, 
Congress  took  a  significant  step  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  these  so-called  du- 
rational residence  requirements  by,  in 
effect,  reducing  such  requirements  to  30 
days  for  voting  in  Presidential  elections. 

Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to 
go  farther.  S.  352  shows  the  way  by 
making  the  same  30 -day  requirement 
applicable  to  all  Federal  elections,  and 
by  requiiing  registration  books  to  remain 
open  until  30  days  before  each  election. 

In  many  States,  we  know  that  regis- 
tration closes  far  too  early  before  the 
election,  often  weeks  or  months  before 
election  day.  Recently,  in  three  decisions 
last  March,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  State  laws 
requiring  registration  books  to  be  closed 
long  before  the  election.  In  Bums  v.  Fort- 
son  and  Marston  v.  Lewis,  decided  on 
March  19  this  year,  the  Court  upheld 
50-day  durational  residence  requirements 
and  50-day  registration  closing  deadlines. 

And  in  Rosario  against  Rockefeller,  de- 
cided on  March  21,  the  Court  upheld  a 
New  York  law  that  requires  a  voter  to  en- 
roll In  the  party  of  his  choice  at  least  30 
days  before  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion, in  order  to  vote  in  his  party's  next 
primary.  In  the  circumstances  of  New 
York  elections,  the  result  was  that  votei-s 
had  to  register  8  montlis  before  a  Presi- 
dential primary,  and  11  months  before  a 
non-Presidential  primai-y. 

A  year  earlier,  however,  in  March  1972. 
in  Dunn  v.  Blmnstein.  405  U.S.  330.  a 
case  arising  in  Tennessee,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  suggested  that  30  days 
before  an  election  was  ample  time  to 
complete  whatever  administrative  tasks 
are  needed  to  prevent  fraud  and  insure 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  box.  As  a  result 
of  the  Dunn  decision,  it  appeared  that 
lepislation  was  not  required  to  establish 
the  30-day  period.  Now,  however,  in  hght 
of  the  Bums.  Marston  and  Rosario  de- 
cisions, it  is  clear  that  the  problem  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  satisfactorily.  As 
a  subsequent  part  of  these  remarks  makes 
clear.  Congress  has  ample  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  establisli  a  uniform 
30-day  cut-off  for  registration  and  resi- 
dence requirements  in  all  Federal  elec- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  S.  352 
nails  this  30-day  deadline  down,  and 
thereby  opens  up  the  ballot  box  to  large 
numbers  of  our  mobile  citizens. 

VOTER    REGISTRATION    AND    THE    PREVENTION    OP 
ELECTION    FRAVO 

TTiere  can  be  no  legitimate  concern 
that  adoption  of  S.  352  will  enlmnce  the 


likeliliood  of  election  fra  ud.  As  noted,  the 
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bill  contains  ample  anti^ 
to  prevent  abuse  of  the  |)ost  card  systwn" 
In  addition,  the  bill  prtserves  the  most 
effective  f raud-preventi  m  device  that  is 
widely  used  today— the  ability  to  com- 
pare the  signature  of  he  voter  at  the 
jKJlling  place  with  the  signature  on  his 
registration  card  in  tie  official  files. 
Tlius,  the  signature  oii  the  post  card 
form  mailed  by  the  reg  Lstrant  imder  S. 
352  will  be  available  at  ;he  polling  place 
to  verify  his  identity  on  election  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  face-to- 
face  registration  procec  uie  used  in  vir- 
tuaUy  every  State  today  can  be  any  more 
effective  in  preventing  election  fraud 
than  tlie  post  card  r'gistration  pro- 
cedme  proposed  by  S.  3;  2.  The  voter  ar- 
rives at  the  polling  plac  e  long  after  the 
face-to-face  encounter  is  forgotten.  In- 
evitably, the  official  at  the  polling  place 
is  not  the  official  whc  registered  the 
voter  weeks  or  months  before.  All  that 
exists  to  verify  the  ider  ity  of  the  voter 
on  election  day  is  his  s  gnature  card  in 
the  registration  file— pr  icisely  the  same 
procedure  that  will  be  available  under 
S.  352. 

An  additional  significi  nt  point  on  this 
issue  is  the  experience  <  f  certain  States 


in  recent  years.  North 


system  of  voter  registrrtion  at  all,  yet 


detailed    studies    have      „.„„ 

election  fraud  is  negligit  le  in  that  State. 
The  same  conclusion  hus  been  reached 
on  the  basis  of  experience  in  States  like 
California,  Idaho,  and  South  Carolina, 
which  have  experimented 
with  universal  voter 
grams.  By  contrast,  as  ...„  ..^.„.go  v,*. 
S.  352  brought  out,  the  ii  icidence  of  elec- 
tion fraud  tends  to  be  greatest  in  those 
States  that  have  the  most  complicated 
systems  of  voter  registration.  And,  as  the 
hearings  demonstrated 
dramatically,  30  years  of  . 
post  card  registration  ir  __„„„  .^„„„  ^^ 
the  conclusion  that  pos;  card  registra- 
tion was  no  more  susci  ptible  to  fraud 
than  any  other  system. 

The  import  of  this  po  nt  is  clear.  The 
fraud  we  have  to  fear  ( oday  is  not  the 
sort  of  "individual"  fraud  that  any  rea- 
sonable system  of  voter 

prevent.  The  real  fraud  ..^ ,^  ^  ^^^^ 

is  the  so-called  "institutional  fraud"— 
fraud  carried  out  with  tl:  e  connivance  or 
acquiescence  of  unscrupilous  local  offi- 
cials at  the  polling  pla:es  on  election 
day.  That  Is  a  problem 
whether  or  not  we  enact 
ous  contention  can  be 
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To  be  sure,  the  Cons  itution  grants 
to  the  States  the  primai^  authority  to 
estabhsh  qualifications  for  votin^  Ar 
tide  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  17th  amoidment  specSfically  provide 
that  the  voting  qualifications  established 
by  a  State  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  Slate  legislature 
shaU  also  be  used  to  deten  nine  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  ma  y  vote  for  U  S 
Senators  and  Representai  ives.  Although 
the  Constitution  contains  no  specific  ref- 
erence to  qualifications  for  voting  in 
Presidential  elections,  it  has  tradition- 
ally been  accepted  that  the  States  also 
have  primary  authority  t(i  set  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  thi  s  area  as  well. 

But,  article  I,  section  J  and  the  17th 
amendment  are  only  th«  beginning  of 
the  analysis,  not  the  end.  The  power  of 
the  States  to  set  voting  q  ualifications  is 
not  unlimited.  The  scope  >f  State  power 
must  be  read  in  light  of  all  the  othei- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  including 
the  14th  and  15th  amendinents.  Clearly. 
the  States  cannot  adopt  Ivoting  qualifi- 
cations that  contravene  these  amend- 
ments. No  one  believes,  foil  example,  that 
the  StaU,s  have  the  power  under  article 
I,  section  2  or  the  17th  amendment  to 
deny  the  vote  to  a  person  because  of  his 
race  or  religion. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently and  specifically  held  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibits  certain  unreason- 
able State  restrictions  on  the  franchise: 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
(1965) ,  the  Court  held  tha ; 
not  withhold  the  franch 
dents  merely  because  they  were  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  Harper  v.  Virginia  1  oard  of  Elec- 
tions, 383  U.S.  663  (1966) ,  Jie  Court  held 
that  a  State  could  not  imj  lose  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting. 

In  Kramer  v.  Union  S<^hool  District. 
395  U.S.  621  (1969).  the  Cjurt  held  that 
a  State  could  not  deny  th  i  vote  to  resi- 
dents in  school  district  elections  merely 
because  tliey  owned  no  property  in  the 
district  or  had  no  child  en  attending 
district  schools. 

It  was  in  the  Kramer  case  that  the 
Supreme  Court  most  clearly  stated  the 
constitutional  test  that  ai  plies  to  State 
and  local  laws  restricting  ( r  denying  the 
franchise: 

Any  unjustified  discrlmim  itton  In  deter- 
mining who  may  participate  in  political  af- 
fairs .  .  .  undermines  the  leg  Itimacy  of  rep- 
resentative government."  Tli  Drefore.  as  the 
Court  made  clear,  it  is  not  en  >ugh  that  a  law 
limiting  the  franchise  may  arguably  serve 
some  permissible  interest  of  the  State. 
Rather,  as  the  Coxirt  stated,  i ,  more  exacting 
standard  applies:  "the  Cou  t  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  exclusion:  are  necessary 
to  promote  a  compelling  i  tate  interest." 
Kramer  v.  Union  School  Dis  irict.  supra,  at 
626.  627. 


380   U.S.  89 

a  State  could 

se  from  resi- 


In  addition  to  decisions 
the    Carrington,    Harper 
cases,  in  which  the  Supreihe 
that  the  Equal  Protection 
was  sufficient  to  invalidate 
reasonably  restricting  the 
other  important  line  of 
that  Congress  has  broad 


cajes 


like  those  In 

and    Ki'amer 

Court  held 

Clause  itself 

I  Jtate  laws  un- 

ranchise,  an- 

establishes 

pbwer  to  legis- 
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late  in  tliis  area  as  well,  pursuant,  to  au- 
thority delegated  by  various  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383 
U.S.  301  (1966),  the  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  including, 
specifically,  the  pro\asion  authorizing 
Federal  registrais  to  be  used  to  register 
votere  in  States  falling  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
541  (1966),  by  a  majority  of  7  to  2.  the 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  passed  by  Congress  overriding 
State  literacy  requirements  in  English 
and  conferring  the  franchise  on  Puei-to 
Rican  voters  in  New  York  who  were  lit- 
erate in  Spanish. 

And,  in  the  most  recent  and  most  im- 
porant  precedent  for  S.  2574,  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  (1970),  the  court 
not  only  sustained  the  constitutionality 
of  a  Federal  statute  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  for  Federal  elections,  but 
also  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  two 
other  important  provisions  in  the  Voting 
Rights  of  1970: 

The  provision  abolishing  state  litei-acy 
requirements  altogether,  not  only  for 
Federal  elections,  but  for  State  and  lo- 
cal elections  as  well.  The  Court  sustained 
this  provision  unanimously,  by  the  vote 
of  9  to  0. 

And,  the  Goldwater  amendment,  re- 
ducing residence  requirements  for  vot- 
ing in  Presidential  elections  to  30  days, 
and  requiring  the  States  to  make  avail- 
able appropriate  absentee  registration 
and  absentee  voting  procedm'es  for  such 
elections.  The  Court  sustained  this  pro- 
vision by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
8  to  1,  with  only  Justice  Harlan 
dissenting. 

The  Mitchell  case  is  especially  sig- 
nificant with  regard  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  S.  352,  not  only  because  of  the 
wide  latitude  the  Supreme  Court  gave  to 
Congress  in  the  specific  area  of  estab- 
lishing residence  requirements  for  vot- 
ing, but  also  because  it  is  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Bm'ger  court  giving  a  strong 
indication  that  the  present  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  adhere  to  the 
earlier  decisions  establishing  basic  pro- 
tections for  the  right  to  vote.  Given  these 
well  established  legal  principles,  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  most  important  con- 
stitutional questions  potentially  raised  by 
S.  352 — the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  the  area  of  registration  and  resi- 
dence requirements — are  easily  answered 
in  a  way  that  provides  ample  justifica- 
tion for  their  constitutionality. 

Second.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Voter  Registration  Provisions  of  8.  352. 

With  respect  to  voter  registration,  the 
source  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
act  by  statute  is  article  I,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
EhaU  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
tit  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  evich  Regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  Place  of  Chusing 
Senators. 


Thus  the  Constitution  gives  broad 
power  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  "Times, 
Places  and  Manner"  of  holding  Federal 
elections.  Forty  years  ago,  in  Smiley  v. 
Holm,  285  U.S.  355  (1932),  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  the  extent  to  which 
article  I,  section  4  confers  power  on  Con- 
gi-ess  to  regulate  such  elections.  Speaking 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Chsrles  Evans  Hughes  established  a 
broad  reach  for  that  power  which  has 
been  unchallenged  in  subsequent  years, 
and  which  uses  language  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  in  the  area  of  voter  regis- 
tration. As  Chief  Jiistice  Hughes  stated: 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  ["Times.  Places  and  Manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Sen.ators  and  Represen- 
tatives") embrace  authority  to  provide  a  com- 
plete code  for  congressional  elections,  not 
only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  in  relation  to 
notices,  registration,  supervision  of  voting, 
protection  of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and 
corrupt  practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties 
of  Inspectors  and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns:  in  short,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedtire  and  safeguards  which  experience 
shows  are  necessary  In  order  to  enforce  the 
fundamental  right  involved,  285  US.  at  366 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Subsequently,  in  United  States  v.  Clas- 
sic, 313  U.S.  299  (1941),  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  ample 
constitutional  power  to  protect  congres- 
sional elections  from  fraud  committed 
either  by  the  State  or  by  an  individual.  In 
explaining  its  decision,  the  Court  em- 
phasized that  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise derives  from  the  States  only  to  the 
extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted 
State  action  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
to  regulate  elections  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4.  Id.  at  315. 

In  other  words,  the  States  have  tlie 
power  under  article  I,  section  2  to  estab- 
lish voter  registration  requirements  in 
the  first  instance,  but  Congress  has  the 
power  to  modify  or  alter  those  require- 
ments mider  article  I,  section  4. 

As  tliese  historic  decisions  make  clear, 
article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides  Congress  with  sufficient  power  to 
establish  registration  requuements  for 
Federal  elections.  Since  such  require- 
ments are  clearly  part  of  the  manner  of 
holding  Federal  elections,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial constitutional  issue  involved  in 
S.  3523,  insofar  as  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  the  ai-ea  of  voter 
registration  is  concerned. 

Third.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
lesidence  and  registration-closing  pro- 
visions of  S.  2574. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  uniform  residence  i-equirements 
for  voters  in  Federal  elections  is  equally 
clear.  As  the  Court  observed  nearly  a 
century  ago  In  the  Slaughter-House 
Cases,  16  Wall.  36,  80  (1879) .  the  right  to 
travel  from  State  to  State — to  become  a 
resident  of  any  State,  whether  for  pm-- 
poses  of  voting  or  other  reasons  and  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  other  residents 
of  the  State — is  a  privilege  of  national 
citizenship.  See  also  Crandall  v.  Nevada, 
6  Wall.  35  (1968);  Passenger  Cases.  7 


How.  283  (1849K  Recent  decisions  by  the 
Court,  such  as  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394 
U.S.  618  (1969),  and  United  States  v. 
Guest,  383  U.S.  at  757-760  (1966),  have 
amply  confirmed  this  basic  constitutional 
right,  the  right  to  travel. 

In  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  supra,  as 
already  noted,  the  Burger  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionaUty  of  tlie  Gold- 
water  amendment  to  the  Voting  Right.? 
Act  of  1970,  and  ruled  that  Congress  has 
authority  to  reduce  residence  xequire- 
ments  for  voters  in  Presidential  elections 
The  basis  of  the  Coiufs  decision  was  tlie 
broad  power  of  Congress  to  protect  thp 
right  to  travel. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Justices  in  Oregon 
against  Mitchell  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  set  residence  re- 
quirements for  Presidential  elections  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  Federal  elec- 
tions as  well.  Existing  residence  require- 
ments for  coigressional  elections  are  no 
less  restrictive  of  the  right  to  travel  tlian 
those  for  Presidential  elections.  Indeed, 
in  discassing  the  validity  of  the  residence 
provision  for  Presidential  elections  in 
Oregon  against  Mitchell,  Justice  Stewart, 
in  an  opinion  joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Justice  Blackmim,  observed 
thalr— 

While  Section  202  applies  only  to  presi- 
dential elections,  nothing  in  the  Cor..sti- 
tution  prevents  Congress  from  protecting 
those  who  have  moved  from  one  State  to 
another  from  disenfrancliisement  in  any 
Federal  election,  whether  congresslon.Tl  or 
presidential. 

No  clearer  words  could  be  found  to  su- 
stain the  constitutionality  of  the  resi- 
dence provisions  of  S.  352.  Indeed,  the 
language  of  Justice  Stewart  is  so  squarely 
in  point  that  it  may  be  read  as  an  invi- 
tation to  Congress  to  complete  the  task 
it  began  in  1970,  and  to  extend  the  30- 
day  residence  requirement  to  all  Federal 
elections. 

If  any  further  support  were  needed,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  all  three 
Justices  in  the  Mitchell  case  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  statement  quoted — Justices 
Stewart  and  Blackmun  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger — were  dissenters  from  the 
separate  5-to-4  ruling  of  the  Court  in 
the  same  case  holding  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to 
18  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  Thus,  although  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  in  certain  areas  of  vot- 
ing qualifications,  such  as  the  votin? 
age,  may  raise  a  substantial  constitu- 
tional issue,  no  such  issue  arises  in  the 
case  of  legislation  in  the  area  of  resi- 
dence qualifications.  Clearl>',  there  is 
broad  agreement  among  the  present 
members  of  the  Burger  Court  that  such 
legislation  is  a  valid  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  no  substantial  issue  can  be 
raised  on  this  point  with  respect  to  the 
constitutionality  of  S.  352. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 
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TABLE  l.-VOTER  TURNOUT  BY  STATE  IN  THE  19;  2 


State 


Turnout  of  Turnout  of 

eligible  registered 

EligiMe           Actual           voters  Registered             voters 

voters'         voters'       (percent)  voters          (percent) 


Stal 


"i<>iarha 2.274.000 

'li.-ska 200.000 

^"lamt 1,239.000 

-iiiiansas.  1,310.000 

C^liloinia 13,945.000 

fo:ocado 1.558,000 

Connecticut 2  106.  ono 

LTlawate.  ..  371.000 

r  iiincl  of  Columbia 518.  000 

f.'oiiria      5  105.000 

Ceoigia 3.104,000 

Hawaii       531  000 

l(l<ihn             .  .     .  479,000 

lll:no'S  7  542.  OOD 

Indiana  3.509.000 

Iowa  1.909,000 

Kaiisa'!  1.541,000 

Kenlucky.     .   2.206.0CO 

Icuuiane 2,339.000 

Maine    66.000 

Maryland.      ..  2.688.000 

^|>'^^3Chusells  ....  3.955.000 

f.-.iCtiigan. .   .   .  5.874.000 

Winnesola  2  560  000 

iVrssissippi...  1.403.000 

Missouri        3  766. 000 

^'onlana 460.000 


1,006.000 

95.  000 

623.000 

651.000 

7,  765, 000 
954.  000 

1,  384,  000 
236.  000 
163.  000 

2,  583. 000 
1,175.000 

270. 000 

310,000 
4,  723  000 
2, 126.  OOli 
1, 226,  OOn 

916.  000 
1,067.000 
1,051,000 

417,000 
1,354.000 
2.458.00(1 
3. 490. 000 
1. 742.  Oon 

646.  000 
1.853.000 

313,000 


44.2 


47. 

50. 

49. 

55. 

61. 

65. 

63.6 

31.4 

50.6 

37.9 

50.8 


64 
62 

60 

64 

59. 

48 

44 

6? 

50 

62 

59.4 

68.0 

46  0 

56.7 

69.1 


1,764,000 
149.000 
862.  OOD 

1,010.000 
10.  466.  000 

1.  220.  OOll 

I  648  POO 
293.000 
300.  OCU 

3  487,  nOO 

2, 043,  000 
338.  000 
397  000 

6  215.000 


1.  45S  000 


785  000 
616. 00'' 
816.001 

775. ocn 

'63  000 


387. 000 


57.0 
63.8 
72.3 
64.4 
74.2 
78.2 
84.0 
80.5 
53.4 
74.1 
57.3 
79.9 
78.1 
76.0 


73.3 
58.9 

67.7 
71.  6 
88.5 
73.3 


82.2 


'  )er  ey 


i  Yoi 


pshire. 
By  .  .. 
ICO. . . 

plina. 


on 


Nebrasl 

r^evada 

New  Hai 

New 

New  Me 

New 

North  C 

ilorlh  Dftota 

Ohio 

Okiahoi 

Oregon 

Peiinsyl 

Rhode  I 

South  C 

South  Oftota 

Ten 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermon 

Virgihia 

Washin. 

West  Vi 

Wiscons 

Wyomini 


nness  e 


nj  in 


n  . 
iiiia. 


T  (al. 


'  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  "Piojeclions  of  the  Population  of  Voting 
Age  lor  Stales;  November  1972,"  series  P  25,  No.  479  (March  1927),  table  2. 

-  Certified  vote  totals  in  the  1972  election,  as  published  in  the  New  Yoik  Times,  Dec.  20,  1972. 
|i  28:  Dec.  24.  1972,  p.  26  Figures  rounded  to  the  neaieot  thousand 

Olticial  reports  of  the  State  secretaries  of  stale,  giving  registration  figures  available  lor  the  most 


recent  d 
miltee  a 
number 

turi!0"t  I 


TABLE  II 


VOTLR  TURNOUT  IN  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS, 1824  1972 


ef.ion 
1824 

1828 .. 

1832 

Tuinout 
(percent) 

?6.9 

- -   .               57.6 

.....                      '.5.4 

ia» 

1840 

.                57.8 

80.2 

1844 

73.9 

1848 . 

1852 

I8S6 

72.7 

69.G 

.„ 78.9 

1860 .  . 

1864 

81  2 

73.8 

1868 •. 

. 78.1 

1872  

71  3 

1876 

81  8 

1880 

79  4 

1884 

77  5 

188S 

79.3 

1892. 

74  7 

1896 

..^ 79.3 

1900 

73  2 

190» 

.,.  65.2 

1908 

:  .                     65  4 

1912 

1916   

1920 . 

1924   

1928- 

1932 

6B.8 
El.  6 
!9.2 

48.9 

56.9 

56  9 

1936 

61  0 

1940 

62  5 

1944 

55.9 

1948. 

53  0 

1952 

63  3 

19S6 

60  6 

1960  

64.0 

1964 

61.8 

1968 

1972 

60.6 

55.6 

i  :e 

(3 


TABLE  III  -VOTER  TURNOUT  IN  RECENT  GENERAL  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  FOREIGN  NATIOilS 


• 

Turnout 

Nation                         Election 

(percent) 

".'•■alia' Dec.  2. 1972.... 

97 

C,-*la     Oct.  30,  1972 

74 

K'vice- Mar.  4,  1973. 

81 

Mar.  11,  1973-.... 

82 

West Cermany Nov.  19. 1972 

91 

"al«- May  7-8,  1972...... 

93 

i.etneilaniis' Noi/.  29.  1972... 

83 

i;pvv  Zealand  5 Nov.  25. 1972.   .  . 

90 

Cieil  Britain June  18. 1970  .. 

71 

•:eianc! Feb.  28, 1973 

75 

•  Compuhory  registration  aivl  voti"g. 
Assembly  elections 
■  Runoff  assembly  electio':^ 
'  Compulsory  voting. 
'Compuisoiy  registr.iticp 

Mr.   President.   I   cxteiK 
congiatulations  to  the  ch 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv 
for  bringing  tlais  matter 
today.  I  also  commend  him 
of  hearings  tliat  he  has  hel  I 
ject  not  only  this  year  but 
Hi.s  re.sjjonsca  are  eloqueni 
sive.  to  the  various  argum^ts 
been  made  hi  opposition 
lation. 

I  support  the  essential 
Senator   from   Wyoming 
nothing  more  basic  and 
a  free  society  than  the  righ 
concept  has  been  accepted 
liest  days  of  our  republic, 
because  of  the  various 
barriers  to  registration  in 
States,  the  right  to  vote 
tens  of  millions  of  Ameri 

The  Senate  has  made 
ress  in  recent  times  in  insu 
qiiacy  of  the  right  to  vote 
citizens  v,ho  would  have 
denied  that  right.  In  recen 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1971 
acted  to  lower  the  voting 
18-    to    21-year-olds    in 
process. 

Previously,    Congress    li 
struck   down   the   poll   ta; 
eluded  millions  of 
right  to  vote.  Congress  also 
the  Supreme  Court  deci 
ognized  the  principle  of 
vote,  should  be  applied  t< 
congressional  districts,  to 
mandering  of  those  distric 
vent  the  serious  inequities 
tionment  for  our  democracy 

In  addition,  as  I  have 
Supreme  Court  has  made 
far-reaching  and  importar  t 


April 
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Actual 
voters  2 


Turnout  of 

eligible 

voters 

(percent) 


Regist 


vol  rs 


ii.a  . 
and  . 
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022, 000 
348. 000 
521  000 
025. 000 
636, 000 
773  000 
463.  000 
402, 000 
185.000 
812  OCO 
500. 000 
161.000 
673  000 
706,  000 
434.  OOO 

713.  oon 

681.000 
689.  COO 
309  000 
197.  000 
371,000 
182, 000 
955.  000 
225,000 


576, 000 

182, 000 

334. 000 

2.997.000 

386, 000 

7, 162, 000 

1,519.000 

281.000 

4.  095,  000 

I  030  000 

923, 000 

4,  592. 000 

416  000 

674. 000 

307  000 

1  201.000 

3.  471,  000 

478.000 

187.  OOO 

1,  457. 000 

1,471,000 

762. 000 

1.853.000 

146.000 


139.612  000    77  684.000 


56.4 
52.3 
64.1 
59.6 
60.7 
56.1 
43.9 
69.9 
57.0 
56.8 
61.  9 
56.3 
61.8 
39.5 
70.7 
44.3 
45.2 
69.4 
60.5 
45.6 
62.0 
64.5 
62.7 
64.9 

55  6 


712, 
231 

450, 
3,673 


000 
000 
000 
000 


505  000 


9.207 


2,358  000 


5, 872  000 


532 
1,029 

392 
1,990 
5,500 

621 

273 
2,107 
1,975 


1, 063  000 


le  before  election  day.  Data  furnished  to  the  national  Republican 
J  the  Library  of  Congress.  Figures  rounded  to  the  neaiest  thou's.ind 
f  registered  voters  will  incre.ise  as  the  figures  are  uprtnied  to  ele 
egK.o.eil  voteis  nnW  show  a  corresponding  decrease. 
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hopefully — will     be     considered      and 
adopted  at  a  future  date. 

So  I  thank  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  3298)  to  restore  the  rural  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections,  on 
reconsideration,  had  failed  of  passage, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Biireau  of  the  Census  a 
Voter  Registration  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  filed 
separate  views  on  the  bill.  Having  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  that  Is 
mentioned  In  the  report,  I  am  grateful 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
mentioning  S.  472. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  separate  views  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  I  have  some  very  difficult  problems 
with  the  statement  that  is  made  in  the 
report  on  page  7.  I  should  like  to  read 
that  statement  and  ask  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  a  few  questions,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  The  statement  in  the 
report  is  as  follows : 

A  special  note  should  be  made  about  those 
states  and  local  Jurisdictions  which  do  not 
require  registration  prior  to  election  day  as 
a  condition  for  casting  a  ballot  (as  In  the 
case  of  North  Dakota).  S.  352  allows  the 
regulations  of  the  Administration  to  exclude 
such  Etat«s  and  local  Jurisdictions  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Such  a  provision  is 
consistent  with  the  conceptual  framework 
the  Committee  used  In  Its  deliberations. 
That  Is,  generally  speaking,  prior  registration 
requirements  are  restrictive,  and  when  such 
requirements  are  not  present,  then  no  need 
for  a  postcard  registration  system  is  appar- 
ent. Furthermore,  if  a  state  finds  the  Federal 
postcard  system  not  to  their  liking,  they 
merely  have  to  modernize  their  voter  regis- 
tration laws  along  the  lines  established  by 
North  Dakota  In  1951  to  avoid  the  postcard 
system. 

Alaska  had  a  system  quite  similar  to 
the  system  in  North  Dakota,  and  at  my 
urging,  with  action  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  om*  Governor,  we  put  into  ef- 
fect the  registration  statement. 

The  registration  statement  we  put  out, 
which  is  very  enlightening,  has  proved 
very  effective.  Contrary  to  what  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  said,  we  had  a  sit- 
uation where  approximately  30,000,  or 
20  percent  of  the  people  who  registered, 
were  no  longer  residents  of  the  State. 
That  was  attested  befoie  our  committee 


by  the  Governor.  If  those  people  were 
deducted  from  our  registration,  the  peo- 
ple who  voted  constituted  85  percent  of 
the  people  eUgible  to  vote. 

One  of  the  difficulties  I  find  with  the 
bill  is  a  statement  in  the  Record  which 
indicates  that  a  more  modem  system 
would  be  a  system  which  had  no  prior 
registration  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
section  410  of  the  bill  contains  a  state- 
ment that  regulations  may  exclude  a 
State  from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
if  that  State  does  not  require  a  qualified 
applicant  to  register  prior  to  the  date  of 
a  Federal  election. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  has  as  its  main  pm-pose — and  I  sup- 
port that  purpose — trying  to  ge*  addi- 
tional people  registered,  by  providing  an 
incentive,  and  doing  away  with  a  pi-ior 
registration  system  and  statement, 
which  I  think  has  great  merit. 

I  concur  in  a  statement  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  repeated  by  our  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  that  if  government  can 
find  a  citizen  to  tax  him  or  to  draft  him 
into  the  military  service,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  assume  that  government  can  find 
that  same  citizen  to  enroll  him  as  an 
eligible  voter  and  include  him  in  the 
active  electorate?  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
will  have  to  have  more  than  a  postcard 
registration  system. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  would  have 
taken  us  into  voter  education  and  the 
making  available  of  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  form  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  bring  about  a  computerization 
of  the  voter  registration  laws  system. 
Incidentally,  my  small  State  has  already 
imdertaken  to  implement  such  a  system. 
With  a  highly  mobile  population  such 
as  we  now  have,  a  postcard  registration 
concept,  if  that  is  the  only  thing  we  au- 
thorize, will  add  confusion. 

I  am  certain  that  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  gone  through  elec- 
tions— and  I  can  add  that  none  of  them 
have  been  through  as  many  as  I  have  in 
recent  years — have  been  involved  in  ac- 
tion in  the  direct  mailing  campaigns.  We 
were  appalled  to  find  that  we  were 
appalled  to  find  that  we  were  getting 
only  25  or  30  percent  of  each  mailing 
back  after  mailing  them  to  people  who 
were  in  fact  eligible  voters. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
Congress  can  do  to  assist  the  registrars 
to  encom-age  eligible  voters  to  participate 
in  registration,  and  also  to  carry  on  from 
there  and  encourage  the  States  through 
gi-ants  in  aid  to  enter  into  voter  educa- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  with  regard  to  pamphlet 
mailouts  to  each  eligible  voter.  If  the 
carrot  were  kept  in  the  bill,  we  would 
lose  all  of  those  benefits  to  finance  not 
only  the  people  who  were  eligible  to  vote, 
but  also  those  who  wanted  to  participate 
in  Oregon,  since  out  there  the  education 
pamphlet  is  sent  to  every  eligible  voter. 

I  wish  that  we  could  do  that  on  a  na- 
tional level.  It  would  give  the  voter  every 
conceivable  benefit.  He  would  be  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

I  ask  the  committee  chairman  why 
we  have  in  the  bill  this  inducement  to 
do  away  with  the  voter  registration  con- 
cept and  the  statement  in  the  report  that 
I  cannot  subscribe  to,  which  says  that  if 


a  State  finds  the  Federal  postcard  sys- 
tem not  to  its  liking,  it  merely  has  to 
modify  its  voter  registration  along  the 
lines  followed  by  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  Does  the  chairman  feel  that  if 
all  States  w^ere  to  follow  the  example 
of  North  Dakota,  which  follows  what  I 
call  an  eyeball  representation  in  terms 
of  voting,  tliat  it  would  be  unnecessai-y 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
neither  the  intent  nor  the  understood 
meaning  of  that  clause.  The  key  word 
is  "may."  The  reason  that  was  Included 
in  that  clause  was  that  they  have  a  simul- 
taneous registi'ation  with  the  casting  of 
the  ballot.  It  was  simply  a  straight- 
forward effort  to  proceed  without  urmec- 
essary  duplication.  There  is  no  real  point 
in  blanketing  the  State  with  postcards. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  sweetens  it  in  any 
way  because  of  the  simultaneous  regis- 
tration and  voting  procediu"e. 

We  are  leaving  that  entirely  up  to  the 
States.  They  would  simply  cover  known 
existing  cases  where  they  now  operate  in 
that  way  and  would  respcict  the  decision 
of  those  State  officials  to  run  it  that  way. 

In  Alaska  they  do  it  differently.  In 
Wyoming  they  do  It  differently. 

We  are  trying  to  accord  the  process 
with  whatever  the  particular  limitations 
of  each  State  law  might  be. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  that  when  the 
report  states  that  if  any  State  finds  that 
the  postcard  system  is  not  running  as 
they  would  like,  they  have  to  follow  the 
lead  of  North  Dakota,  we  are  in  effect 
saying  that  they  should  do  away  with 
prior  registration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  I 
think  the  choice  of  words  In  the  report 
was  unfortunate.  It  does  warrant  the  in- 
terpretation the  Senator  places  on  It. 

However,  it  is  only  in  the  report.  It  Is 
not  the  intent  of  the  wording  of  the  law. 
which  speaks  for  itself.  The  language  of 
the  bill  is  designed,  I  think,  to  leave  that 
clearly  to  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  by  the  prop>er  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  with  two  exceptions,  I  could 
support  the  bill.  First,  I  cannot  see  this 
carrot  to  the  States  to  do  away  with  tlie 
registration  system. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
There  should  be  no  carrot  on  that  scoi-e. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  do  we  not  exclude 
North  Dakota?  That  is  the  only  Stat« 
that  follows  that  system.  They  even  have 
prior  registration.  They  may  go  in  and 
register  ahead  of  time  or  appear  in  per- 
•son  and  vote,  if  they  so  desire.  However, 
there  is  still  a  nece.ssity  for  postcard 
registration  in  North  Dakota.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  could  support  a  bill 
that  excluded  North  Dakota  if  they 
wanted  to  be  excluded  and  that  excluded 
any  other  State  that  wanted  to  be  ex- 
cluded. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Oregon 
and  a  few  other  States  will  say,  "Let's 
do  away  with  the  prior  registration  sys- 
tem." Since  they  have  a  better  system 
than  any  other  State,  to  a  certain  extent 
this  bill  will  limit  their  activities. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
that  is  important,  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  is  that 
voter  education  is  a  far  different  ap- 
iMoacli  to  a  different  problem  than  the 
oiocess  of  facilitating  registration.  And 
registration  is  not  voting.  A  post  card 
registration  system  simply  overcomes 
.-ome  of  the  difficulties  that  have  inter- 
ceded in  the  process.  It  is  not  the  same 
::.s  casting  a  vote.  Therefore,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  two  are  at  quite 
different  levels  and  quite  different  issues. 
These  people  are  only  being  registered. 
They  are  not  being  voted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction. However,  I  still  feel  that  the 
post  card  registration  system  allows  the 
State  to  get  away  simply  by  doing  away 
with  the  prior  registration.  There  is  a 
carrot  there.  I  recognize  that.  One  State 
may  want  to  use  it.  We  do  not  know.  No 
responsible  official  from  North  Dakota 
has  asked  for  this.  And  even  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  says  that  they  may  ex- 
clude it  and  not  leave  it  up  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  let  the  State  of  North  Dakota  be  ex- 
cluded if  it  wants  to.  or  any  other  State. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  the  inducement  to  be  ex- 
cluded, as  stated  in  the  report. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  bothers 
me.  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  familiar  with  the  two  recent 
Supreme  Court  cases  determining  the 
duration  of  requirements  for  voter  eligi- 
bility, the  residence  requirement.  And 
these  were  reported  cases.  I  have  them 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  in  report  41 
Volume  of  Law,  at  page  3498.  One  Is  a 
case  Involving  Arizona,  a  per  curium  de- 
cision involving  the  judgment  of  a  Ihiee- 
judge  court  in  Arizona.  And  the  50-day 
duration  of  voter  registration  require- 
ment is  constitutional.  And  Bvrnes 
against  Foster,  reported  the  same  day. 
concerns  the  Georgia  registration  books 
providing  for  the  law  of  Georgia  to  re- 
quire the  registrar  to  close  their  voter 
registration  books  50  days  prior  to  the 
general  election. 

Now  in  this  bill  reported  from  our  com- 
mittee there  is  a  provision,  in  section 
404.  which  requires  that  the  States  shall 
provide  for  the  registration  or  other 
means  of  qualification  of  all  residfuts  of 
such  States  who  apply,  not  later  than 
tliirty  days  immediately  prior  <.o  any 
Federal  election,  for  registration  or  quali- 
fication to  vote  in  such  election." 

In  other  words,  tliis  statute  overturns 
tlie  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered just  March  20  of  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Aiizona  and  Georgia 
requirements — requh-ements.  I  might 
add.  that  I  am  quite  Interested  in  because 
of  the  vast  size  of  our  State  and  the 
problems  regarding  mails,  which  I  am 
sine  the  chairman  is  familiar  with,  in 
cm-  State,  and  that  it  is  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility to  live  within  a  30-day  residence 
:  eciuirement  in  our  State,  and  we  will  un- 
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the  United  States,  and 
form  with  the  existing 
policy  now — ^namely,  30 
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form  the  minimum  residence  require- 
ment in  Federal  elections.  Whatever  else 
the  State  does,  the  Federal  elections 
would  coincide  with  the  elections  for  the 
Office  of  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate,  and  it  was  an 
attempt  to  make  it  a  little  less  uneven 
by  taking  tLls  particular  step. 

That  would  be  my  response  to  the 
Senator.  I  understand  fully  his  concern 
because  of  the  other  kinds  of  problems 
it  poses,  and  indeed  it  does,  but  I  do  not 
think  all  of  those  problems,  when  added 
together,  to  Alaska,  to  Wyoming,  or  to 
New  York,  equal  the  importance  of  the 
breakthrough  in  trying  to  make  more 
uniform  the  preregistration  approach  in 
the  Federal  elections,  a  pattern  for  which 
has  already  been  set. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  what  I  am  ti-ying 
to  urge  upon  my  chainnan  is  to  use  this 
bill  to  add  to  the  powers  of  the  State 
registrars  to  get  people  registered. 

My  good  friend  was  very  patient,  and 
listened  to  our  Lieutenant  Governor.  He 
is  not  of  my  political  party,  but  we  have 
worked  together  toward  one  goal,  to  get 
every  eligible  voter  registered.  We  are 
now  substantially  along  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  goal.  We  are  now  in 
a  situation  where  we  need  assistance 
beyond  the  postcard  registration  system, 
as  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  we  have  a 
better  system  than  a  postcard  system 
right  now.  In  order  to  create  the  climate 
for  Federal  assistance  in  the  election 
process,  I  would  like  to  support  the  bill. 
But  I  carmot  support  the  bill  if  it  is 
going  to  turn  us  backward,  and  it  will 
turn  us  backward  if  we  reverse  the  Aii- 
zona and  Georgia  cases. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is 
in  my  friend's  State  of  Wyoming,  but  oui' 
primary  is  the  last  Tuesday  in  August. 
We  then  have  a  general  election  in  No- 
vember. In  many  places  they  do  not  get 
mail  except  once  a  month.  This  bill  ap- 
plies to  registration.  A  post  card  sent  out 
will  get  there  after  the  election  Is  over 
xmless  we  do  away  with  that  thing  that 
says  30  days.  I  really  think  I  expressed 
myself  in  committee  on  this  in  terms  of 
that  one,  the  sentence  on  page  5  in  sec- 
tion 404.  That  is  worse  than  the  other 
carrot,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because 
we  ai-e  adopting  the  30-day  residency  re- 
quirement when,  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
law  in  connection  with  Federal  elections, 
which  has  never  been  done  before. 

It  is  something  we  did  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  connection  with 
the  presidency.  We  are  not  doing  it  by 
constitutional  amendment  in  connection 
with  this.  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to 
inject  that  time  frame  on  top  of  the 
States,  pai-ticularly  the  States  that  are 
doing  a  better  job.  The  State  of  Oregon 
could  not  get  out  its  voting  pamphlets 
to  the  registered  voters  to  register  by 
post  card  30  days  before  elections  be- 
cause if  they  mailed  the  post  card  on  the 
31st  day,  by  the  time  it  got  there,  the 
voter  pamphlets  would  ah-eady  have 
been  mailed,  because  they  mail  them  30 
days  before  election.  We  are  complicat- 
ing the  life  of  the  registrars  of  tliis 
country  by  that  sentence  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

As  my  good  friend  knows,  I  took  off 
with  him  on  a  little  inteniational  "soiree"' 


over  the  weekend  and  thought  that  I  was 
going  to  escape  some  business,  but  I  was 
contacted  by  my  Lieutenant  Governor 
who  ui-ged  me  not  to  support  this  bill 
with  that  provision  in  it  because  the  ac- 
tions of  the  people  in  Louisiana — by  the 
New  Orleans- 


Mi-.  McGEE.  The  first  State  meeting 
the  State  registration  officials  had. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tliey  were  outspoken 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  differences  in 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
comply  with  existing  laws  and  local  laws. 
The  30-day  provision  of  the  law  is  ob- 
noxious, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause we  ai-e  legislating  something  they 
have  been  fighting  step  by  step  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  least  two  cases  have 
specified  the  50  days. 

My  good  friend  mentions  the  New  York 
case.  That  is  a  party  primary  thing  and 
that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Arizona 
and  Georgia  case. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Not  exactly  the  same. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  But  at  least  they  got 
50  days  and  that  means  it  could  make  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  people  we 
will  get  registered  and  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Incidentally,  in  Little  Diomede,  there 
was  an  airdrop  of  the  ballots,  and  they 
called  in  their  votes  by  radio.  So  the 
Senator  knows  that  we  go  out  of  our  way 
to  try  to  get  the  people  registered  and 
get  them  to  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  mindful  of  the  extra 
effort  that  is  being  made  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  seeks  to  set  that  one  back- 
ward. Tliis  is  not  the  only  way  to  reg- 
ister. However  we  register  now,  what- 
ever the  great  efforts  are  in  Alaska,  the 
people  get  registered.  Those  methods 
are  still  operative.  Nothing  is  going  to 
put  them  out  of  business.  Nothing  will  be 
cut  off.  Nothing  will  be  abolished.  The 
State  can  keep  registering  its  people  to 
vote. 

We  only  introduced  the  one  factor, 
that  among  those  who  still  do  not  show 
up — and  this  Is  particularly  less  true  in 
States  like  Alaska  and  mine,  because  we 
have  a  lower  population,  but  it  is  more 
ti-ue  in  the  populous  areas  of  the  coun- 
try— it  does  reduce  some  of  the  compli- 
cations, or  the  nuisance,  or  the  obstruc- 
tions, in  the  registration  process.  It  does 
not  Intrude  into  what  already  takes 
place.  Therefore,  whatever  we  do  now  in 
Alaska  should  be  continued.  The  post 
card  would  simply  take  an  extra  step. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  disagree  re- 
spectfully with  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  but  let  me  read  from  the 
Arizona  case: 

An  additional  compllcatiiig  factor  lu  Ari- 
zona registration  procedures  Is  the  States 
fall  primary  system — which  we  also  have  in 
Alaska,  I  add  parenthetically — the  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  demonstrates  that  in  the 
weeks  preceding  the  deadline  for  registra- 
tion In  general  elections — a  period  marked 
by  a  curve  toward  the  -peak"  In  terras  of  the 
registration  affidavits  received — county  re- 
corders and  their  staffs  are  unable  to  process 
Ihe  incoming  affidavits  becavise  of  their 
work  in  the  fall  primaries.  It  is  only  after  the 
primaries  are  over  that  the  officials  can  re- 
turn to  the  accumulated  backlog  of  registra- 
tion affidavits  and  undertake  to  process  rhem 
in  accordance  with  applicable  .statutory 
requirements. 


On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before  the 
District  Coiu-t,  it  Is  clear  that  the  State  has 
demonstrated  that  the  50-day  voter  registra- 
tion cutoff  (for  state  and  local  officials)  is 
xiecev^ary  to  penuii;  prepr.railon  of  accurate 
voter  lists.  We  said  in  Dunn  v.  Blumstein 
that  •■|f|lxing  a  constitutionally  acceptable 
period  is  surely  a  matter  of  degree.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  here  that  30  days  appears  to 
be  an  ample  period  of  time  for  the  State  to 
complete  v.hatever  administrative  tasks  ore 
neces.sary  to  prevent  fratid — and  a  year,  or 
three  months,  too  much." 


They  have  set  the  guidelines.  We  have 
got  the  maximum  of  90  days  and  a  mini- 
mum of  30  days  which  adds  to  this  com- 
plication in  States  like  mine  because  we 
not  only  have  a  primary  in  August,  but 
the  local  election  is  in  October  and  then 
the  general  Federal  election  and  the 
statewide  election  is  in  November.  Tliese 
same  people  deal  with  all  of  these  prob- 
lems which  are  as  complicated  as  the  Ari- 
zona case. 

My  friend  says  that  he  Is  not  ti-ymg 
to  change  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  changing  the  laws  in  several  States 
with  that  one  provision  dealing  with  the 
30  days  immediately  prior  to  any  Federal 
election.  That  is  legislating  a  30-day  resi- 
dency requirement  in  eveiy  statewide 
election  in  which  any  Federal  officer  is  up 
for  election.  That  is  going  to  mean  chaos 
in  States  such  as  mine  which  have  an 
August  primary,  an  October  local  elec- 
tion, and  then  the  November  general 
election,  where  the  registrars  have  to  sit 
there  and  process  aU  these  things  and 
they  have  30  days  prior  to  each  one.  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  that  unless  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  come  up  with  more 
money  than  is  now  indicated  to  support 
Fedei-al  election  procedures. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  speak  specifi- 
cally about  the  succession  of  elections  to 
which  the  Senator  alludes  in  Alaska,  tliis 
would  not  apply  to  local  elections  what- 
ever they  may  be— municipal  elections. 
It  applies  only  to  Federal  elections  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  primary.  He 
says  in  early  September,  whenever  it  is— 
oms  is  in  lale  August  in  Wyoming— and 
the  general  election  which  is  on  the  7th 
of  November.  This  does  not  require  any- 
thing in  terms  of  any  limitations  or  any 
additions  in  regard  to  any  other  elec- 
tions within  the  State.  The  registrar 
rmis  the  rules  of  the  game  completely,  as 
the  State  has  always  run  them. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 

friend,  they  are  the  same  registrars 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS  (continuing).  Tlie.se 
same  registrars  who  register  people  to 
vote  in  city  elections,  who  register  peo- 
ple to  vote  in  statewide  elections  and  in 
the  Federal  elections,  in  a  small  town, 
and  that  is  about  all  you  can  do. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Because  the  mmiicipal 
elections,  presumably,  are  out  of  the  way 
by  that  time.  It  is  about  the  30-day  in- 
terval, the  primarj',  a  little  over  1  month 
before  then,  approximately,  when  it  is 
very  busy  and  usually  where  the  popula- 
tion is  small,  as  is  Wyoming.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  other  alternative,  the  one 
the  Senator  respectfully  suggests,  would 
be  to  write  an  all-encompassing  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  try  to  accommo- 
date all  50  States,  and  that  is  where  we 
get  into  trouble  in  the  beginning.  We 
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think  that  the  record  until  now  has  sug- 
gested not  only  can  we  survive  but  we 
can  live  with  it  well,  because  we  have  let 
the  massive  problem  work  in  the  lower 
populated  States  more  so  than  in  the 
more  populous  areas.  We  are  already 
living  with  it  on  the  30  days  in  terms  of 
the  Presidential  election.  So  whether  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  and  Wyoming  like 
it  or  not,  that  is  now  the  law  and  we  are 
living  up  to  it,  whether  we  have  a  pri- 
mary on  the  25th  of  August,  the  7th  of 
October,  an  election  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, or  a  general  election  in  November. 
We  still  have  that  30-day  limitation  on 
top  of  the  President,  "niis  simply  adds  to 
it  and  makes  it  no  more  devastating  than 
the  Presidential  one,  that  Federal  office- 
holders should  conform  to  that  same 
pattern. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  to  an  individual 
"You  can  go  in  and  register  to  vote  any 
time  up  to  30  days  for  President,"  and 
then  say  to  a  registrar  that  he  must  get 
a  post  card  out  to  everybody  who  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  and  he  must  allow  that  per- 
son who  notified  the  registrar  that  he 
wanted  to  register.  This  means  everj*- 
body  now  in  the  State  can  register  up 
to  30  days  preceding  the  election. 

There  is  a  definite  distinction  in  my 
mind  between  dealing  with  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  go  vote  for  President,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  just  moved 
in  30  days  ago,  and  dealing  with  the  job 
of  the  registrar,  the  people  who  are  reg- 
istering the  voters,  and  what  they  must 
do  with  regard  to  all  voters  in  their  ju- 
risdiction who  meet  the  30-day  require- 
ment. We  are  putting  the  burden  of  the 
30-day  requirement  on  the  registrars,  not 
on  the  voters.  The  voter  is  still  eligible 
to  come  in  and  register  to  vote  up  to  30 
days.  Even  under  our  system,  he  can 
come  in  and  register  up  to  30  days  prior 
to  the  election.  But  we  do  not  want  this 
requirement  tied  to  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  post  card  system. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  section  404 
(a> ,  we  can  buy  the  first  sentence: 

An  Individual  vho  fulfills  the  requirements 
to  be  a  qualified  voter  under  State  law  and 
who  Is  registered  to  vote  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  shaU  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  In  that  State  .  .  . 

That  is  what  the  bill  said  before  it  was 
amended  in  the  committee.  That  lan- 
guage says  to  each  State.  "Decide  what 
you  can  do  under  the  applicable  Supreme 
Court  decisions."  We  now  know  that  you 
cannot  require  a  year's  residence.  But  the 
exact  requirement  must  be  set  by  exist- 
ing Federal  law  and  constitutional  doc- 
trine determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  part  was  added  on : 

E.\cept  that  each  State  shall  provide  for 
the  registration  or  other  means  of  qualifica- 
tion of  all  residents  of  such  States  who  ap- 
ply, not  later  than  30  days  immediately  prior 
to  any  Federal  election,  for  registration  or 
qualification  to  vote  in  such  election. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  post 
card  system.  It  is  an  appendage  to  this 
bill,  which  I  would  like  to  support,  and 
it  Is  saying  that  we  are  going  to  inject 
ourselves  into  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  say  they  are  wrong  to  give 
Arizona  50  days,  to  give  Georgia  50  days. 
We  are  saying  that  not  only  are  you  go- 


ing to  have  a  Federal  I  post  card  system 
but  also  a  30-day  residency  requirement 
in  all  Federal  electionsj  period.  I  say  that 
is  putting  an  apple  a|id  an  orange  to- 
gether. I  would  like  lb  eat  the  orange 


with  the  Senator,  but 


I  cannot  buy  the 


apple. 

I  hope  the  Senator  vifculd  agree  to  take 
that  sentence  out  of  thi  sre,  and  I  say  that 
advisedly.  I  vmuld  like  to  support  this  bill 
with  those  two  exceptiins.  I  tlilnk  it  is  a 
good  bill,  and  many  pebple  would  like  to 
support  it.  But  I  feel  tjhat  the  people  of 
Ai-izona  and  Georgia  ( annot  support  it, 
and  any  State  such  a^  mine,  which  has 
gone  from  the  North  Dakota  system  to  a 
registration  system,  cabnot  support  the 
conclusions  of  the  othsr  section.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  my  help,  I 
suggest  that  we  can  ai  lend  those  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Becaua  i  of  the  input  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  commit- 
tee and  on  many  other  matters,  his  help 
is  invaluable.  I  would  h  ive  to  disagree,  in 
terms  of  this  bill,  that  much  as  it  does 
happen  to  comphcate  the  processes  in 
Alaska,  which  I  full; '  understand,  it 
would  seem  to  me  tha ;  those  complica- 
tions are  little  more  tl  an  complications 
rather  than  fatal,  new  weights  tossed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  r(  gistrar  in  Alaska 
or  in  Wyoming,  for  the  reason  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  that  we  have  the  30 
days  with  respect  to  t]  le  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. This  simply  extei  ids  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral officeholder — Sen  itor  and  Repre- 
sentative. 

In  Alaska,  with  its  1  mited  number  of 
voters,  and  in  Wyomir  ?,  with  our  lower 
number  of  voters  becai  ise  of  the  limited 
size  of  the  population  that  is  not  in- 
surmountable in  any  circumstance.  It 
means  a  little  more  w(  rk.  It  will  take  a 
little  more  manpower,  I  am  sure.  That, 
likewise,  is  one  of  the  provisions  that  is 
aUuded  to  here,  if  thej  need  help  to  get 
it  started. 

ITie  point  is  that  it  is  a  question  of 
measuring  that  in  our  i  States  against  the 
overall  national  patte-n,  in  which  we 
had  a  much  lower  part  cipation,  a  much 
lower  performance,  ths  n  in  either  Wyo- 
ming or  Alaska.  We  ar ;  addressing  our- 
selves to  it  only  at  the  FMeral  level  and 
confining  it  to  the  Fedial  level. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  again  that  I  am 
led  to  b^eve  that  I  am!ti->lng  to  enunci- 
ate the  position  of  the  registrars  who 
met  in  New  Orleans,  iho,  through  my 
Lieutenant  Governor,  lave  asked  me  to 
express  these  viewpoints  here,  not  just 
for  my  State,  which  i;  small,  but  also 
for  all  the  States  that  were  there — that 
they  all  feel  that  they  will  have  tre- 
mendous difficulties  un  ler  this  new  pro- 
vision with  the  financir  g  available  to  the 
States  to  conduct  their  registration  pro- 
grams. 

Again,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming what  the  30-da3  provision  has  to 
do  with  the  postcard  j  ystem.  Wliy  is  it 
in  a  post  card  bill?  It  is  solely  a  different 
subject.  It  has  nothim ;  to  do  with  the 
timing  on  mailing  th(  postcards,  as  I 
understand  it.  It  is  si  mething  we  are 
adding  as  an  af  terthoug  lit. 

By  tlae  way,  the  case  (  f  Marstou  versus 
Lewis  and  the  case  of  I  urns  versus  Forl- 
son  would  be  overnilec    That  is  what  is 
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being  done  with  that  on  s  little  sentence 
I  still  do  not  understaid  why.  it  has 
something  to  do  with  SHnething  some- 
where. It  has  nothing  to  <  o  with  the  post- 
card registration. 

I  sat  through  the  pofctcard  hearings 
m  the  committee,  and  I  had  no  idea  we 
were  going  to  get  into  the  residency  re- 
quiiement.  I  still  do  not  Understand  why 
we  are  putting  the  residency  requirement 
in  the  postcard  system  legislation 

Mr.  McGEE.  Rather  than  leave  it  with 
the  impression  that  thi^  was  an  after- 
thought, it  was  not  the  legislation  a  year 
ago.  It  was  considered  i  i  executive  ses- 
sion. There  was  talk  aboi  it  the  complica- 
tions of  trying  to  adjust  ;his,  likewise,  at 
tliat  time.  It  was  soberly  arrived  at  after 
weighing  the  altemativts  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  alternatives  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  two  decisions.  It  does 
not  overtura  those  deciaioiis,  and  those 
decisions  would  still  obtain  in  their  cases, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the^deral  officers 
This  would  simply  try  to  keep  consistent 
the  voting  pattern  for  Federal  office— the 
Presidency,  the  Senate, 
Representatives. 

Tliat  was  the  difficul 
had  to  be  made.  We 

clean   line   across   and      

States  to  make  this  applicable.  A  decision 
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stands  that  complicatioq  and  the  effort 

to  try  to  do  it  the  best  w«  can. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Except  that  I  \n  as  one 
who  joined  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GoLDWATER)  in  t  le  amendment 
that  led  to  the  30-day  requirement  for 
voting  for  President. 

For  myself.  I  see  a  dec  idedly  different 
issue  involved  in  voting  f  <  r  the  President, 
who  represents  all  the  ;)eople,  than  in 
voting  for  a  Senator,  a  Governor,  or  a 
Representative,  who  is  su]  >posed  to  repre- 
sent a  particular  area.  Ii  these  areas — 
statewide  elections  or  districtwide  elec- 
tions— ^the  registrars  have  a  particular 
job  to  see  that  the  people  who  are  voting 
for  a  governor  or  a  Senat  or  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — state- 
wide offices,  including  lieutenant  gover- 
nors and  secretaries  of  sti  ite — are  eligible 
to  vote.  Legislatures  hav(  \  set  down,  and 
some  State  constitutions  have  set  down, 
requirements  to  determin ;  who  is  eligible 
to  vote  in  that  State. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, we  still  let  the  States  determine 
the  eligibiUty  factor,  I  assume,  but  the 
residency  factor  we  decided  for  Presiden- 
tial elections,  and  I  would  raise  it  again. 
I  thuik  I  raised  it  one  time  hi  the  dis- 
cussion in  Committee — that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  does  not  take  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  what  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do  in  regard  to  resi- 
dency for  Federal  elections. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  a 
State  may  not  require  a  year's  residence 
but  may  require  up  to  50  days  now.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  said  that 
Congi'ess  can  invade  the  province  of  the 
States  in  order  to  determine  what  is  resi- 
dency for  elections  conducted  by  the 
States.  I  raise  a  serious  question. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  bill,  but  I 
do  not  imderstand  the  appendage.  I 
think  these  people  are  legitimately  dis- 
turbed about  it  and  that  it  ought  to  come 
out,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  we  can 
support. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  concerns  over  the 
procedure  and  the  constitutional  issue  as 
the  Senator  has  rightfully  raised  it  are 
very  relevant  matters  here. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Constitution 
states  that  it  is  Congi-ess,  the  legislative 
branch,  that  shall  set  the  requirements 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  It  is  Con- 
gress that  detei-muies  its  membership.  To 
my  knowledge  they  have  not  challenged 
the  setting  of  30  days  in  connection  with 
the  presidency  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
That  is  not  a  constitutional  issue. 

A  very  distmguished  constitutional 
historian  from  Yale,  Professor  Bickel, 
testified  before  the  many  hearings  of  the 
committee  and  likewise  exercised  his 
judgment  that  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional issue  here.  In  general,  one  would 
expect  a  contrary  judgment  from  him 
because  he  is  from  the  constitutional 
school.  But  he  felt  it  did  not  raise  a  con- 
stitutional issue. 

With  those  two  points  I  would  humbly 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
given  the  mix,  we  have  come  closer  to 
his  goal  and  my  goal  in  trying  to  remove 
obstacles  and  we  probably  will  do  very 
little  violence  and  certauily  no  perma- 
nent or  lasting  injury  to  the  registration 
process  in  State  or  smaller  population. 
Those  situations  can  be  met  manpower- 
wise.  They  are  not  going  to  sink  the  sys- 
tem. They  do  increase  the  burden,  but  it 
is  a  burden  rather  tlian  fundamental 
faulting  damage  to  the  system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  miderstand  that 
otliers  would  like  to  speak  on  tliis  matter. 
At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  that  amendment  to 
section  404  and  also  modify  the  provision 
concerning  the  exemption  exclusion  for 
States,  section  410,  so  it  would  apply 
solely  to  North  Dakota. 

I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  work 
the  matter  out.  I  do  not  too  much  antic- 
ipate success,  but  I  would  hke  to  make 
the  point  that  this  should  be  a  post  card 
registration  bill  and  not  a  voter  registra- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  respect  to  the 
committee  bill,  have  the  amendments 
been  adopted? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  committee  amendment,  then,  is 
subject  to  amendment  before  a  motion  is 
made  for  its  adoption.  Does  the  chair- 
man intend  to  move  for  its  adoption? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  intend  to  request  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion would  come  on  the  question  of 
adopting  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chau*  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  have  to  attempt  to  defeat  the  com- 
mittee amendments  in  whole  before  he 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  either  por- 
tion thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  attempt  to  defeat  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  which  he 
is  opposed. 

Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  paiUa- 
mentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Chair.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  then  offer  an  alter- 
native amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  not  being  considered  en 
bloc.  They  are  not  necessarily  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  If  they  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  the  Senator  would  have 
to  interpose  an  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Given  the  fact  that  they 
are  separable,  he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  befoi*e  that 
amendment  is  considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  his  only 
purpose  is  to  defeat  it,  he  could  ask  for 
a  separation  of  the  issues  and  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  whicli 
he  is  opposed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  whatever  is  required  to  protect 
his  amending  rights  we  want  to  guar- 
antee that  those  rights  will  be  obsei^ved. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Chan- 
man  will  be  fair.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain as  to  the  procedure  as  to  sepai-ation. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  ask  tliat 
the  committee  amendments  be  divided 
so  that  we  can  attack  the  two  in  pai-tic- 
ular  to  which  I  address  myself. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Mr.  Tom  Farrar  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  S.  352. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
E;iHiDrr  1 
Separate    Views    of    Senator    Ted    STEvrNs 

I  agree  on  the  need  for  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation. Wider  registration  is  only  one 
answer.  Many  registered  voters  do  not  bother 
to  vote,  are  unable  to  get  to  the  polls,  or  are 
prevented  from  casting  their  ballots.  Non- 
voting may  also  signify  indecision,  a  protest 
against  candidates,  or  frustration  because  t)ie 
outcome  is  a  foregone  concUision. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  timely  now 
with  (1)  more  young  people  to  be  registered: 
(2)  greater  political  awareness  tliroughout 
the  country.  (3)  a  more  mobUe  population 
plus  shorter  residency  requirements;  (4)  en- 
couragement of  increased  voter  participation 


among  traditional  non-voting  groups  such  as 
the  military.  The  immensity  of  this  task 
alone  necessitates  this  legislation. 

However,  the  fact  that  wider  registration 
is  needed  does  not  mean  that  post  card  regis- 
tration should  be  the  only  or  even  the  pri- 
mary method  of  registration.  States  have 
adopted  a  variety  oi  registration  methods — 
door  to  door  canvasing,  longer  hotirs  for  reg- 
ibtration.  more  registration  sites,  newspaper 
coupon  registration,  and  registration  at  the 
polls.  Some  states  and  localities  have  even 
abandoned  registration  entirely. 

Other  states  have  relied  on  post-registra- 
tion activities  such  as  efforts  at  voter  educa- 
tion, including  pamphlets,  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs,  and  newspaper  advertising,  to 
increase  voter  turnout. 

What  will  work  weU  in  one  part  of  the 
country  will  not  necessarily  work  well  in 
another.  Postcard  registration  may  be  a 
highly  efficient  method  of  reaching  a  sparse, 
widely-scattered  literate  population  In  some 
western  states.  In  large  cities,  however,  it 
may  yield  confusion  and  fraud.  Highly 
mobile  poptilation  groups  may  have  no  mail- 
ing addresses.  Other  persons,  such  as  those 
maintaining  two  residences,  may  have  more 
than  one. 

Each  State  should  make  the  decision  of 
the  appropriate  registration  method.  Con- 
gress should  establish  voter  registration  as  a 
priority  item;  encourage  the  states;  render 
technical  assistance;  and  provide  grants, 
loans  and  other  financial  aid  to  states  to 
register  voters.  It  should  do  the  same  for 
\oter  education. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion. S.  472,  which  could  easUy  be  incorpo- 
r.ited  into  S.  352,  to  provide  this  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  States.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Committee  has  determined 
not  to  include  it  in  this  bill,  although  the 
Committee  has  urged  early  action  on  it. 

Postcai'd  registration  is  only  the  first  step 
to  Inci-ease  voter  registration.  To  maintain 
high  registration,  long-range  solutions,  such 
as  in  S.  472,  will  be  needed.  Response  from 
the  States  to  S.  472  has  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  I  urge  Congress  to  lake  this  bill  up 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Exiiioir  2 

72-S99  Marston  v.  Lewis.  Per  Curiam.  Four- 
teen county  recorders  and  other  public  offi- 
cials of  Arizona  appeal  from  a  Judgment  oi 
a  three-judge  district  court  holding  tlie 
State's  50-day  durational  voter  residency  re- 
quirement and  its  50-day  voter  registration 
requirement  unconstitutional  under  the  de- 
cision in  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  405  U.S.  330 
(1972).'  h  permanent  injunction  was  entered 
agaliist  enforcement  of  these  or  any  other 
greater-ihan-30-day  residency  and  registra- 
tion requirements  in  any  election  held  after 
November  1972.  Appellants  do  not  seek  re- 
view of  the  District  Coart's  Judgment  Inso- 
far as  it  enjoins  application  of  the  50-da;, 
requirements  in  presidential  elections.  Sot- 
42  use.  il93Taa-l  iSupp.  1972).-'  Appel- 
lants assert,  however,  that  tlie  requiremer.r. 
as  applied  to  special,  prlm.iry.  or  general  e.'e  ■- 
tion.s  involving  stare  .■'nd  loc.il  officials,  ere 
.supported  by  sufficiently  strong:  loc.%1  inter- 
ests to  pass  const  it  mional  musTer.  We  agrcs 
and  reverse. 

Ill  Dunn  v.  Bluni.-stein.  we  struck  down 
Tennessee's  tiuralio/ial  voi,er  residency  re- 
quirenient  of  one  year  in  the  State  and  three 
months  In  tlie  county.  We  recognized  thai 
a  person  does  not  have  a  federal  constitu- 
tional rlglii  lo  walk  up  to  a  voting  place  on 
election  day  and  demand  a  ballot.  States 
have  valid  and  sufficient  interests  in  provid- 
ing for  some  period  of  time — prior  to  an 
election— in  order  to  prepare  adequate  voter 
records  and  protect  its  electoral  processes 
from  possible  frauds.  A  yesr,  or  even  three 
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months,  was  found  too  long,  particularly  In 
the  context  of  'the  Judgment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee lawmakers."  who  had  set  "the  cutolf 
for  registration  [at]  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion  "  405  U.S.  at  349.  The  Arizona  scheme, 

however,  stand.s  in  a  different  light.  The  du- 
rational residency  requirement  Is  only  50 
diivs,  not  a  year  or  even  three  months.  More- 
over, unlllce  Tennessee's,  the  Arizona  require- 
ment Is  tied  to  the  closing  of  hte  State's  reg- 
istration process  at  SO  days  prior  to  elections 
and  reflects  a  state  legislative  judgment  that 
'he  period  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  State's 
legitimate  goals. 

W©  accept  that  Judgment,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  realities  of  Arizona's  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures.  Those  procedures, 
apparently  first  adopted  during  the  Populist 
Era.  rely  on  a  massive"  volunteer  deputy 
registrar  system.  See  A.R,S.  $  16-141.  Accord- 
ing to  appellants'  testimony,  although  these 
volunteers  malce  registration  convenient  for 
voters,  they  produce  an  average  of  1.13  mis- 
takes per  voter  registration  and  the  county 
recorder  must  correct  those  mistakes  before 
certifying  to  the  "completeness  and  correct- 
ness" of  each  precinct  register.  A.RJ3.  f  16- 
155.  The  District  Court  itself  noted  that  there 
were  estimates  that  "In  Maricopa  County 
alone,  some  4,400  registered  voters  might  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  If  the  county  voter 
list  Is  in  error  by  onlj*  one  percent." 

An  addtional  complicating  factor  In  Ari- 
zona registration  procedures  is  the  State's 
fall  primary  system.  The  uncontradicted  tes- 
timony demonstrates  that  in  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  deadline  for  registration  in  gen- 
eral elections — a  period  marked  by  a  cun-e 
toward  the  "peak"  in  terms  of  the  registra- 
tion affidavits  received— county  recorders  and 
their  staffs  are  unable  to  process  the  incom- 
ing affidavits  because  of  their  work  in  the 
fall  primaries.  It  is  only  after  the  primaries 
nre  over  that  the  officials  can  return  to  the 
accumulated  backlog  of  registration  affidavits 
and  undertake  to  process  them  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  statutory  requirements. 
On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before  the 
District  Court,  it  is  clear  that  the  State  has 
demonstrated  that  the  50-day  voter  registra- 
tion cutoff  (for  state  and  local  officials)  is 
necessary  to  permit  preparation  of  accurate 
voter  lists.  We  said  in  I>unn  v.  Blumsteln 
that  "(f)UIng  a  constltutionaUy  acceptable 
period  ia  surely  a  matter  of  degree.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  here  that  30  days  appears  to 
be  an  ample  period  of  time  for  the  State  to 
complete  whatever  administrative  tasks  are 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud — and  a  year,  or 
three  months,  too  much."  405  U.S.,  at  348.  In 
tlie  present  case,  wo  are  confronted  with  a 
recent  and  amply  Justifiable  legislative  judg- 
ment that  50  days  rather  than  30  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  State's  important  Interest  in 
accurate  voter  lists.  The  Constitution  is  not 
5=0  rigid  that  that  determination  and  others 
like  it  may  not  stand. 

The  Judgment  of  the  DL-strlct  Court,  inso- 
far as  It  has  been  appealed  from,  is 
Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  concur, 
dissenting. 

In  Diuin  v.  Blumsteln.  405  U.S.  3-30.  348 
( 1072) ,  just  last  Term,  we  held  Oiat  a  30-day 
rPKldency  requirement  provided  the  State 
with  "an  ample  period  of  time  ...  to  com- 
i)lete  whatever  administrative  ta.sUs  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  fraud"  In  the  process  of 
voter  registration.  We  made  that  judgment 
in  lifrht  of  the  facts  that  Congress  had  made 
a  similar  judgment  as  to  presidential  and 
vlce-presldenttal  elections.  42  U.S.C.  »  1973aa- 
1(1X1(6).  that  roughly  half  the  States  had 
'>erlods  of  similar  length.  1972-1973  Book  of 
the  States  36-37  (as  of  time  of  decision) ,  and 
that  the  evidence  needed  to  determine  resi- 
dency was  relatively  easy  to  find.  The  Dis- 
trict Court,  after  hearing  evidence  about  the 
administrative  burdens  in  Arizona,  found 
that  appellants  needed  no  longer  than  30 
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requirement.  See  405  U.S..  at  345-349.  I  feel 
that  each  case  in  this  area  should  be  decided 
on  its  own  record  unrestricted  by  an  arbi- 
trary number-of-days  figure. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  con- 
cur, dissenting. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  I  gave  in 
Marston  v.  Lewis,  ante.  I  dissent  from -the 
affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  District 
Court.  Unlike  Arizona,  Georgia  does  not  use 
volunteer  deputy  registrars,  a  system  that 
the  Court  in  Marston  thought  created  spe- 
cial problems  warranting  special  treatment. 
Indeed,  the  State's  expert  witness  in  this 
case  testified  that  there  was  something  dan- 
gerous about  ttsing  deputy  registrars.  Nor 
does  Georgia  have  as  late  a  primary  as  Ari- 
zona. As  in  Marston,  appellees  here  did  not 
show  that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  registrars'  staffs  or  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations.  Moreover,  there  was  evi- 
dence that  final  lists  of  registered  voters  are 
not  prepared  until  14  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, which  indicates  that  there  is  no  seri- 
ous administrative  Impediment  to  keeping 
registration  open  for  a  relatively  long  period. 
The  Court  also  relies  on  an  Ingenious  boot- 
strap argument  that  I  cannot  let  pass  with- 
out comment.  The  statutes  in  question  in 
Marston  were  enacted  last  year  after  our 
decision  In  Dunn  v.  Blumsteln,  405  U.S.  330 
(1972).  The  Arizona  Legislature  therefore 
knew  that  its  limitations  on  registration 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  administrative 
burdens  faced  by  registrars.  It  knew  that  in- 
suring the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  and  guar- 
anteeing the  knowledgeability  of  voters  were 
not  goals  that  could  be  permissibly  served 
by  time  limitations  on  registration.  Id.  353- 
357.  The  Court  In  Marston  thus  correctly 
noted  that  the  Arizona  statutes  reflected  a 
recent  Judgment  that  50  days  were  necessary 
to  avoid  administrative  problems. 

In  this  case  the  Court  quotes  that  state- 
ment from  Marston.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Georgia  statutes  here  were  adopted  nearly 
a  decade  ago.  The  legislative  judgment  is 
hardly  a  recent  one.  Nor  was  it  made  know- 
ing that  only  administrative  dlfficxiltles  were 
a  justification  for  durational  residency  re- 
quirements. Even  if  we  would  be  inclined  to 
defer  to  a  recent  and  informed  legislative 
determination  of  necessity,  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  legislatiu'e  made 
such  a  determhiation,  deference  in  that  re- 
gard is  uncalled  for. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  important  to  Indicate 
my  view  that  the  decisions  today  provide 
no  basis  for  making  It  more  difficult  to  regis- 
ter by  making  shorter  any  existing  registra- 
tion periods,  in  the  absence  of  compelling 
evidence  of  extraordinary  new  circumstances. 
If  30  days  were  all  that  some  state  officials 
needed  yesterday,  that  is  all  they  need  today. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  requirements  appear,  respectively,  at 
A.R.S.  §§16-101(3)  and  16-107.  These  pro- 
visions were  enacted  after  our  decision  in 
Dunn  V.  Blumsteln. 

Appellees  are  a  deputy  registrar  In  Mari- 
copa County  and  a  resident  of  Maricopa 
County. 

'  Section  1973aa-l  withstood  constitutional 
attack  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112 
(1970). 

■■■Appellant  Marston  testified  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  locating  the  proper 
precincts  and  school  districts  for  each  reg- 
istrant. Again,  this  pertains  exclusively  to  the 
election  in  1972,  because  of  several  nonre- 
curring facts:  the  State  had  recently 
"cleansed"  its  voting  lists,  dropping  every- 
one from  the  rolls  and  requlrmg  re-regls- 
tratlon  of  every  voter;  the  State  had  just 
been  redlstrlcted;  and  a  statute  rescheduling 
school  board  elections  caused  transitional 
problems.  Difficulties  In  determining  the 
proper  precinct  for  each  voter  could  be  elim- 
inated by  a  simple  reprogrammlng  of  the 
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computer  used  by  the  registrants.  Now  the 
computer  simply  Indicates  an  error  if  the 
address  and  the  precinct  entered  on  the 
registration  form  by  the  registrars  are  Incon- 
sistent; it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  pro- 
grammer to  have  the  computer  itself  find 
the  proper  precinct.  And,  as  appellant  Mar- 
ston testified,  his  task  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult at  all  If  he  used  an  "on-line"  system 
of  processing  the  cards  through  the  computer 
rather  than  the  present  "batch"  system. 

•Section  34-611  was  enacted  in  1964.  At 
present,  Georgia  has  no  independent  dura- 
tional residency  requirement.  The  States 
statutory  requirement  of  one  year  in  the 
State  and  six  months  In  the  county  (see 
Ga.  Code  Ann.  5  34-602)  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional In  Abbott  V.  Carter. F.Supp. 

(ND  Ga.   1972). 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Vu'ginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  FoNG>  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate  and  I  read  his  views  in  the 
committee  report.  It  was  an  excellent 
statement  and  I  associate  myself  with 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service,  I  did  serve  for  6  years  on  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  and  was  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Statistics  for  part  of 
that  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  bill 
should  never  have  gone  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  the 
first  place.  It  does  involve  use  of  the  mall 
but  that  is  only  Incidental  to  the  main 
purpose  of  voter  registration.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  opposed 
to  this  legislation.  Its  Acting  Director 
testified  that  the  bill  would  sacrifice  Its 
long-standing  nonpartisan  role  and  the 
Bureau  would  become  involved  in  politi- 
cal activity.  Placing  a  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  will  impair  and  compro- 
mise the  Bureau's  reputation  as  a  gen- 
eral-purpose statistical  gathering  agency. 
If  S.  352  is  enacted,  it  will  make  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  responsible  for  the  gathering 
of  registration  lists  of  persons  eligible  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  These  lists  will 
be  coveted  by  political  organizations, 
parties,  and  candidates.  Putting  a  non- 
political  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  politics  could  result  in  a  loss 
of  valuable  ser\ices  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Opportimltles  for  favoritism  by  the 
party  in  control  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  would  be  enhanced  by 
control  of  a  national  voter  list. 

S.  352  is  an  ill-advised  and  ill-con- 
ceived measure  that  should  not  be  en- 
acted In  Its  present  form.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  bill  be  defeated  or  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  further 
study  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  Virginia 
has  had  considerable  difficulty  with  vot- 
ing by  mall,  which  has  led  to  the  con- 
viction, in  Federal  court,  of  a  number  of 
election  officials  for  fraud.  As  a  result, 
our  State  legislature  has  restricted  ab- 
sentee voting  to  a  considerable  extent. 
While  all  of  us  want  to  Increase  voter 
participation,   we  should   consider   the 


warning  of  Justice  Department  officials 
that  this  bill  has  serious  fraud  potential. 

In  Virginia,  citizens  must  register  in 
person  with  local  election  officials  and.  I 
believe,  this  reduces  the  fraud  potential 
well  below  what  would  be  achieved  from 
a  federally  supervised  mail  registration. 

We  talk  about  curbing  inflation  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  Government.  Yet 
this  would  create  another  Federal  agency 
at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  talk  of  retmning  functions  to  the 
State  and  local  goveiTiments.  Yet  this 
would  create  another  Federal  agency  to 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments.  A  few  years  ago  Con- 
gress imposed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on 
a  few  States,  chiefly  in  the  South.  It  is 
very  much  resented  in  my  own  State.  Now 
this  bill  would  go  further  Into  a  field  re- 
served to  the  States. 

I  believe  oui-  States  want  to  encourage 
voter  registration.  In  Virginia,  we  have  a 
central  registrar  in  each  city  and  coimty, 
plus  assistant  registrars  in  each  precinct 
in  our  more  populous  counties.  As  elec- 
tion time  grows  near,  election  officials 
set  up  temporai-y  offices  in  schools  and 
libraries  for  tlie  convenience  of  citizens 
and  to  encourage  them  to  vote.  I  expect 
similar  action  is  taken  in  most  States. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  monop- 
oly on  the  desire  to  increase  voter  regis- 
tration. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  wrong  for  us  to 
invade  in  a  field  reserved  for  States  and 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated.  It  even 
seeks  to  supervise  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  party  conventions  and  caucuses. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  a  lofty  aim 
with  which  we  would  all  agree.  Increas- 
ing voter  participation.  I  doubt  that  this 
aim  would  be  accomplished.  Yet  we  want 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  we  would  Invade  a  field 
reserved  to  the  States,  and  we  would  In- 
crease the  dangers  of  fraud. 

It  is  not  a  good  bill  and  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  in  his  State  the  registration 
laws  are  considered  to  be  onerous  or 
cumbersome? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Oh.  I  do  not 
think  so  at  all.  Everyone  who  wants  to 
vote  can  \ote,  either  by  going  to  a  place 
near  the  courthouse  where  we  have  a 
general  registrar  or  going  to  one  of  their 
neighbors  who  is  an  assistant  registrar, 
and  this  is  in  every  voting  precinct  in 
our  more  populous  areas.  It  is  verj-  con- 
venient to  register.  I  think  Virginia  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  encourage  people  to 
vote.  I  would  think  this  to  be  true 
throughout  the  country — that  all  our 
States  and  our  local  governments  want 
full  participation  in  the  election  process. 

No.  we  do  not  have  anj-  onerous  laws. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
that  there  are  many  cumbersome  and 
archaic  voter  registration  laws  which 
prevent  the  registration  of  eligible 
voters;  that  the  voters  are  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  register.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator find  any  frustration  on  the  part  of 
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potential  voters  who  want  to  register  in 
his  State  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  WeU,  I  am  a 
native  Virginian  and  have  lived  there 
most  of  my  life.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  laws.  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone 
bringing  any  court  action  at  any  time  and 
indicating  that  anyone  who  wanted  to 
vote  was  denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all, 
and  I  believe  the  election  officials  go  out 
of  their  way  to  encourage  people  to  vote. 
They  even  have  had  registrars  in  shop- 
ping centers,  to  try  to  get  people,  when 
they  are  going  to  the  grocery  store,  to 
register  to  vote.  I  do  believe  that  regis- 
tration in  person  is  more  desirable  than 
registration  by  mail,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
the  greater  danger  of  fraud  by  sending 
postal  cards  to  every  citizen  every  2  years 
or  periodically. 

Mr.  FONG.  Then  can  I  say  that  in  the 
distinguished  Senator's  State  of  Virginia 
anyone  who  wishes  to  vote  can  register 
to  vote? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  those  who  do  not  want 
to  vote  do  not  register? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  People  are 
encouraged  to  register. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
vote,  they  are  the  ones  who  do  not  want 
to  register,  but  every  opportunity  is  given 
to  everyone  to  register? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Let  me  say  I 
have  canvassed,  as  a  member  of  my  polit- 
ical party,  as  a  precinct  captain,  around 
various  neighborhoods — and  I  expect 
that  is  true  of  most  of  the  membership  of 
this  body — and  I  have  found  that  there 
are  people  who  will  say,  when  one  knocks 
on  their  door,  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  politics.  How  do  we  get  a  person 
like  that,  who  expresses  himself  as  not 
being  interested,  to  participate?  I  would 
hope  they  would  become  interested.  I 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  But  I  say  just 
sending  them  a  postal  card  is  not  going 
to  get  100-percent  participation. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing, 
because  in  my  own  State  everything  is 
done  just  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
We  have  door-to-door  registration.  We 
have  the  political  parties  deputizing  their 
members  to  register  people.  We  have 
unions  and  civic  organizations  exhorting 
people  to  register.  Registrars'  offices  are 
open  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays. 
And  yet  37  percent  of  my  people  failed 
to  register.  I  can  only  surmise  that  they 
do  not  register,  because  they  do  not  want 
to  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  have  had 
them  make  statements  to  that  effect.  I 
would  say  it  is  a  small  minority  of  our 
citizens,  but,  when  I  have  knocked  on 
their  doors  or  when  friends  have  knocked 
on  their  doors,  they  have  just  made  the 
statement,  "I  am  not  interested  in  poli- 
tics." Perhaps  we  need  effective  educa- 
tion for  such  people  to  encourage  them 
to  be  active  in  the  affairs  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  per- 
son to  vote  who  does  not  want  to  vote 
and  who  has  no  interest  in  the  electoral 
process.  I  think  they  are  wrong,  but  they 
are  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  vote  or 
not  to  vote  at  every  election. 

Mr.  FONG.  Such  a  person  would  not 
register  even  if  he  were  sent  a  post  card. 
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It  is  interesting  that  the  Postal  Service 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  being  able  to 
find  anybody  in  the  United  States  that 
seems  to  be  earning  enough  money  so 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
collect  all  they  can  get.  And  what  is 
more,  the  Internal  Reveiue  Service  is 
perfectly  willing  to  rely  u  pon  the  Postal 
Service  to  get  the  checks  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayer  does  not 
meet  his  Internal  Revenu  e  agent  unless 
he  is  in  trouble  or  has  nade  an  error. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  rely  up(n  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Postal  Service  to  get  the 
Internal  Revenue  forms  U  the  taxpayers 
and  to  get  the  taxpayer!'  checks  back 
into  the  "Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  country  started  oiit  with  the  cry 
of  not  taxation  without  i'epresentation. 
I  must  confess  that  we  can  not  have  much 
representation  without  eLictions.  And  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  the  latural  deduc- 
tion is  that  the  same  Government  that 
can  find  the  potential  taxpayers  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  people  to  help  them 
register  so  that  we  can  have  a  better 
election  process  and  a  mere  representa- 
tive government  so  that  \rhen  that  rep- 
resentative government  taxes  people, 
they  will  at  least  have  hail  sometliing  to 
say  about  it  directly  or  in  directly. 

"That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about  It 
is  not  complicated.  We  have  a  tendency 
in  this  body  to  make  alnost  anything 
complicated.  We  could  inake  Mothers 
Day  complicated  by  our  d  Iscussions.  But 
we  certainly  do  not  need  tc . 

All  we  are  talking  abcut  is  utilizing 
the  existing  services  of  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  the  registration  of  po- 
tential voters,  to  give  th;m  the  option 
to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  but  i  lot  to  let  regis- 
tration requirements,  whi^  are  as  varied 
as  the  weather  in  this  Nation,  stand  in 
the  way  of  voting,  particularly  for  the 
high  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  Federal  c  lections. 

So  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Tomorrow,  I 
shall  probably  be  more  sctively  in  the 
debate;  but  I  did  not  wani  this  day  to  go 
by  without  placing  in  he  Record  a 
statement  that  while  the  proposed  leg- 
islation may  have  its  imperfections, 
surely  it  is  a  much  better  system  than 
what  we  have  at  prese^it.  Indeed,  I 
might  say  I  would  be  v,illlng  to  have 
Congress  and  its  committees  examine 
into  why  45  percent  of  th  j  eligible  elec- 
torate of  the  Nation  did  not  even  vote 
for  the  high  offices  of  Pres  ;dent  and  Vice 
President  in  the  last  national  elections. 
I  am  confident  that  one  )f  the  reasons 
was  the  difficulty  of  regist  ation. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  it  is  easy; 
but  I  suggest  that  it  is  n)t  easy  every- 
where. In  many  municipalities  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  It  was  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  several  1  iws  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote.  Even  wi  th  those  laws, 
we  still  have  areas,  placjs,  and  times 
where  individuals  find  it,  1  f  not  Impossi- 
ble, at  least  difficult,  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  But  one  thng  we  should 
remove  is  the  impedimeni  of  a  difficult 
registration  procedure.  W(  should  ti-y  to 
simplify  it,  and  we  can  dj  that.  It  has 
been  done  in  other  coxmtr  es;  we  can  do 
it  here. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  persist  and  persevere  in 
this  worthy  endeavor,  because  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  kind  of 
action. 

Following  the  action  on  this  bill,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  ready  to  look 
into  what  it  is  that  seems  to  keep  people 
away  from  the  ballot  box  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  stand  in  shame 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  for 
our  low  participation  in  voting  for  the 
highest  office  of  mankind — tlie  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult,  year  by 
year,  to  get  most  of  our  people  registered 
and  to  the  ballot  box.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  the  high  mobility  of  the  people  of  the 
country;  the  fact  that  we  have  a  popula- 
tion on  the  move;  the  fact  that  we  have 
large  nimibers  of  people  overseas;  the 
fact  that  every  State  and  county  has  its 
own  registration  procedures.  That  condi- 
tion itself — the  confusion  of  it,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system — has  acted  as  an 
impediment,  has  acted  as  a  roadblock, 
to  effective  registration  for  the  purposes 
of  election. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  who  has  some  nom- 
inations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  various  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  them  with  the 
exception  of  one  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)  .  The  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  as  reported  earlier  today, 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vincent  P.  Biunno,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Daniel  J.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  H.  Hancock,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Alabama. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 


tion of  J.  Foy  Guin.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wallace  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  N.  Gabriel,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  me  for  3  minutes,  a  real  3  min- 
utes, rather  than  30,  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  the  \m- 
derstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  and  that  his  statement  will 
be  set  aside  and  placed  at  an  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record,  and  be  within  the 
real  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  try 
to  take  just  3  minutes. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abottrezk^  .  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  EXPENDI- 
TURES  BY  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  29,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  adopted  a  resolution  in  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  favor  restraints 
in  the  authorization  and  appropiiative 
process  of  matters  coming  within  the 
committees,  and  then,  when  we  had  a 
motion  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  bill  up  here,  we  had  five  of  the 


members  of  the  other  side  who  did  sup- 
port it  and  about  50  defectors  who  did 
not  support  their  own  majority  poUcy 
resolution. 

I  am  glad  that,  on  our  side,  at  least  31 
of  the  33  members  who  conmiitted  them- 
selves did  support  the  fiscal  restraint  and 
fiscal  responsibility  side  of  the  issue. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey) — and  I  regret  that  he  has 
left  the  Chamber — he  was  not  one  of  the 
five  Senators  who  stood  up  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihty. 

I  recall  a  movie  actor  who,  many  years 
ago,  was  a  candidate  for  President  and 
he  made  a  great  speech  which  went  into 
the  language,  that  he  was  not  for  infla- 
tion, that  he  was  not  for  deflation,  that 
he  was  for  "flation." 

I  think  that  is  the  essence  of  the  Sen- 
ators  30-minute  speech,  for  which  he 
asked  3  minutes.  If  he  had  asked  for  30 
minutes,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  result. 
But.  in  any  event,  my  point  is  that  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
past  40  some  years,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  control  of  the 
fiscal  expenditures  of  the  United  States. 
Not  a  single  i>enny  has  ever  been  spent 
on  anything  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  was  not  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now,  that  means  that  not  a  jot  or  a 
tittle  of  inflation  can  be  laid  at  anyone's 
door  except  at  the  door  of  the  body  which 
authorized  the  expenditures. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
suffer  with  the  crocodile  tears  of  anyone 
who  is  for  "flation." 

The  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  act 
responsibly.  "The  way  to  deal  with  this 
is  not  to  wink  over  what  is  not  done  for 
people,  but  to  act  and  to  do  for  people 
tliat  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  own  money 
in  their  own  pockets,  which  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  cure  inflation  and  to  enable 
the  Government  to  act  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

So,  I  believe  that  disposes  of  the  ac- 
cession of  grief  on  the  part  of  my  dear 
and  beloved  friend  from  Minnesota  who 
points  out  the  horrors  of  the  cost  of  meat, 
the  cost  of  textiles,  and  of  everything 
else. 

Meat  is  high  because  Congress  is  loose 
with  money. 

Textiles  are  liigh  because  Congi-ess  is 
loose  with  money. 

Everything  is  high  because  Congress 
is  loose  witli  money. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  with 
the  remark  that  a  housewife  made  to  her 
butcher.  She  asked  him  whether  his  fish 
had  roes.  He  replied,  "Lady,  everjthing 
has  roes." 

That  is  absolutely  true.  It  is  true  be- 
cause for  90  percent  of  the  time,  in  the 
past  40-some  years,  this  Congress,  and 
past  Congresses,  under  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  have  voted  aU  the 
money  that  anyone  &ni  any  President 
has  been  able  to  spend. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding  me  this  time. 


VO-TER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Seiaate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
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within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registra- 
tion program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway  ) ,  who  wants  to  propound 
an  inquiry  In  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  a  bill  that  I  cosponsored.  I  hope 
that  it  will  pass,  becau.se  it  will  provide 
a  vehicle  to  make  this  counti-y  more 
democratic  by  allowing  the  people  an 
easier  way  to  register  to  vote. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  clear  up  for  me. 

On  page  6,  section  405,  subsection  (b>, 
particularly  lines  9  through  14,  where  it 
makes  provision 

...  as  the  administration  determines  ap- 
propriate to  ascertain  the  quallflcatlons  of 
an  Individual  applying  to  register  ...  to 
provide  for  the  return  delivery  of  the  com- 
pleted registration  form  to  the  approprUte 
State  official." 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  does  not 
give  to  the  administration  the  discretion 
to  make  those  provisions  or  not  make 
those  provisions,  or  whether  it  does  sim- 
ply give  it  the  discretion  as  to  what  kind 
of  language  will  be  employed  to  carry  out 
all  the  provisions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  helps  to  make  it,  at  least 
the  legislative  intent,  that  any  inclu- 
sion on  the  card  that  does  not  becloud 
the  situation  will  help  to  pinpoint  and 
authenticate  it.  That  is  what  we  would 
like  to  have  in  the  bill  and  we  would  like 
to  leave  to  their  judgment,  because  the 
card  has  not  been  put  together.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  in  terms  of  how  it  should  be 
legislated,  and  not  on  the  penalties,  in 
that  they  might  falsify  something  on  that 
format,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That 
would  be  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
intent,  without  any  effort  on  their  part  to 
set  aside  any  clarity  in  regard  to  what 
really,  was  the  penalty  for  fraud  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  a  provision  on  the  card 
covering  fraud,  which  has  something  to 
do  with  fraudulent  registration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right.  We  did  not 
want  to  say  at  this  stage  that  we  are  not 
the  ones  responsible  for  working  out  this 
format,  or  what  the  wording  should  be 
But  it  will  be  on  the  card. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 


PRICE  INCREASES  NOT  LIMITED  TO 
FOOD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
wholesale  price  figui'es  released  last 
Tliursday  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics are  the  latest  in  a  series  of  blows  to 
the  American  consiuner.  And  each  suc- 
cessive blow  is  heavier  and  more  damag- 
ing than  the  one  before.  Taken  together, 
the  price  increases  which  have  occurred 
already  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
can  only  be  described  as  fearsome.  The 
lack  of  any  effective  policy  response  by 
the  administration  Is  genuinely  alarming. 

Expert  testimony  before  the  Consumer 
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states  that  you  can  roll  back  everything. 
I  am  not  trying  to  set  some  date  for  him 
to  look  at.  I  am  simply  saying  that  he 
must  take  the  same  kind  of  action  now. 
or  in  the  immediate  future,  that  he  had 
the  willingness  and  courage  to  take  back 
in  August  of  1971,  and  take  it  before  it 
is  too  late,  that  he  must  take  action  be- 
fore the  toll  has  taken  too  much  from 
the  American  people. 

All  of  us  hope  for  the  day  when  con- 
trols will  no  longer  be  needed.  At  best 
they  are  not  really  what  we  like.  All  of 
us  look  for  the  day  when  prices  can  be 
set  by  market  forces.  But  the  adminis- 
tration's adherence,  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  very  stubborn  adherence,  to  its  phase 
III  decontrol  program  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
triumph  of  dogma  and  ideology  over  real- 
ity and  commonsense,  and  it  is  time  and 
past  time  to  admit  that  the  move  to 
phase  ni  was  a  mistake.  It  is  time  to 
halt  the  inflationary  raid  on  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook.  And  that  inflation- 
ary raid  will  not  be  halted  by  television 
appearances  condemning  Congress,  or 
by  spokesmen  for  the  President  saying 
that  the  housewife  ought  to  picket  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  body  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  budgetary  control,  and  in  the 
Senate  last  week  we  accepted  that  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  think  that  the  respon- 
sibility goes  beyond  the  legislative  halls 
of  Congress.  The  responsibility  falls 
right  now  on  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
Congress  imder  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  to  take  those  steps  and  those 
measiu-es  which  will  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  their  dollar  will  not  be 
devalued  again,  to  assm-e  the  American 
people  that  the  prices  of  consumer  goods 
which  the  average  working  family  needs 
day  in  and  day  out  will  not  go  out  of 
sight,  to  assure  the  American  people  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  basic  needs  of 
our  economy — of  fuel,  of  clothing,  of 
gasoline,  of  food  products— these  are 
items  that  are  essential — of  lumber  for 
our  homes,  of  the  materials  we  need  for 
the  basic  essentials  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem. If  this  inflation  continues  as  it  is, 
without  the  kind  of  strict  controls  on 
prices,  wages,  profits,  interest,  and  other 
forms  of  income  and  other  forms  of 
price,  we  are  going  to  have  some  dark 
and  dreary  days  ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  predictions  that  some 
make — which  I  do  not  make — of  a  reces- 
sion in  the  economy  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  never  come  true. 

Talk  of  recession  may  be  a  political 
pleasure  for  some  but  it  is  a  social  and 
economic  disaster  for  the  many. 

We  do  not  want  recessions.  We  do  not 
want  depressions.  We  do  not  want  in- 
flation. We  want  to  have  as  much  price 
stabiUty  as  a  growing  economv  can 
provide. 

I  recognize  that  with  gi-owth  there  is 
always  some  inflation.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  inflation  that  lit- 
erally gets  out  of  hand  and  produces  a 
'ever  that  consumes  our  strength. 
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EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 


session  to  consider  a  nomination  reported 
earlier  today.  This  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  motion  was  a^'eed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  F.  Companion,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tivc  bii5iii.6ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  Senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  352)  to  amend  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many 
things  have  Ijeen  said  this  afternoon  and 
by  many  people  interested  in  making  a 
constructive  suggestion  and  modification 
of  our  effort  to  try  to  involve  more  Amer- 
icans in  the  voting  process. 

I  think  some  things  ought  to  be  said 
at  this  point  in  the  evening  in  order  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

While  we  are  mindful  of  the  failure  to 
ever  get  totally  at  the  maximum  or  ulti- 
mate solution  to  any  problem,  we  have 
to  get  caught  trying;  and  in  that  con- 
text, I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  number  of  hearings  on  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  has  met  8  days — 5  days  in 
1971,  3  days  in  this  session — ^with  a  total 
of  37  witnesses.  The  House  met  7  days 
last  year,  with  48  witnesses.  In  all.  Con- 
gress met  15  days,  with  85  witnesses. 

We  cannot  exhaust  all  the  witnesses. 
They  can  exhaust  the  committee  mem- 
bers sometimes.  There  was  a  spread,  and 
they  were  distributed  over  all  the  fronts. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  sent  its 
expert  staff  personnel  to  all  pai-ts  of  the 
coimty,  attending  the  meetings  of  State 
registrars,  examining  election  procedures 
in  large  cities,  meeting  with  the  officials 
in  charge,  to  try  to  assemble  the  best 
evidence  we  could  get  in  all  the  ways  in 
our  power.  It  is  far  from  perfect,  but 
it  is  a  long  way  toward  what  we  all  say 
in  our  rhetoric  we  would  like  to  get  in 
terms  of  voters  participation. 

Sometiiing  has  been  mentioned  here 
time  and  again  this  afternoon  about  how 
no  one  is  much  concerned  about  this. 


they  are  not  going  to  vote  anyway,  and 
look  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  report 
in  1968,  when  50,000  people  were  sampled 
across  the  country.  But,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  examine  that  report  in  detail,  we 
will  discover  that  many  things  are  left 
unsaid  this  afternoon.  But  if  we  accept 
it  at  its  worse  figure,  its  lowest  inter- 
pretation, we  will  discover  that  tliere 
were  still  6  or  7  milUon  people  in  tlie 
percentage  Usts  who  did  not  vote  because 
of  difficulty  in  registration. 

If  we  want  to  start  at  the  bottom,  at 
that  lowest  figure,  I  say  it  is  worth  get- 
ting 6  or  7  million  people  registered  in 
order  to  improve  the  system  that  much. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  numbers 
are  very  much  larger. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  studies 
made  since  last  November,  when  62  mil- 
lion Americans  did  not  vote,  indicate  a 
more  eloquent  poll  at  least  as  to  the  fact 
that  something  serious  is  wrong.  There 
are  those  who  tried  to  find  out  with  some 
scientific  approach,  not  in  1968  but  last 
year,  when  we  were  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  almost  as  many  Americans  did  not 
vote  as  did  vote,  that  the  motivation  cen- 
tered very  heavily — not  altogether,  by 
any  means,  but  very  heavily — around  the 
various  obstiiictions  in  the  path  of  a  per- 
son who  otherwise  would  have  been  inter- 
ested in  voting. 

I  mentioned  earlier  today  that  we  have 
a  class  of  person  in  the  State  of  every 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  would  not 
vote  if  you  dragged  a  voting  booth  beside 
his  television  set  in  the  living  room,  and 
you  are  never  going  to  do  anything  about 
that  person.  But  there  axe  people  who 
would  vote,  who  do  believe  in  participat- 
ing. Some  are  more  lukewarm  than 
others  or  less  vigorous  than  others.  But 
it  cannot  be  abandoned  by  this  body  that 
those  people  who  would  vote  if  it  were 
made  easier  ought  to  have  a  crack  at  it. 
Those  numbers  are  very  considerable. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  alluded 
to  here  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  a  few  moments  ago 
as  one  of  the  groups  that  work  very  hard 
at  getting  people  to  register  to  vote,  has 
completed  a  study  of  this  problem.  The 
study  covered  47  States,  approximately 
250  commiuiities,  several  thousand  in- 
terviews of  government  officials,  party 
officials,  and  representatives  of  citizens' 
groups.  They  observed  more  than  900 
registration  and  polling  places.  What 
was  their  conclusion,  Mr.  President?  Let 
me  read  a  portion  of  it.  because  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate: 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  report  that 
millions  of  American  citizens  fail  to  vote 
not  because  they  arc  disinterested  but  be- 
cause they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  pres- 
ent election  system. 

Ijong  lines,  short  office  hours.  Inaccessible 
registration  and  polling  places,  and  regis- 
tration periods  remote  from  the  date  of  elec- 
tion are  common  experiences  to  many  Amer- 
icans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summation  of 
the  findings  in  tlie  League  of  Women 
Voters'  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Administrattve  Obstacles  to  Voting 

(A  report  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
Educational  Fund.) 
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The  study  covered  47  states;  approximately 
250  communities;  2,234  Interviews  of  Gov- 
ernment officials,  Party  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Citizen  groups;  and  observa- 
tion In  over  900  reglstratltm  and  polling 
places. 

"It  is  the  contention  of  this  report  that 
miUlona  of  American  dtlaens  fail  to  vote  not 
because  they  are  disinterested  but  because 
they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  present  elec- 
tion system."  (page  6) 

"Long  lines,  short  office  hours.  Inaccessible 
registration  and  polling  places,  and  registra- 
tion periods  remote  from  the  date  of  election 
are  common  experiences  to  many  Ameri- 
cans." (page  11) 

52  percent  of  the  registration  places  ob- 
served were  not  clearly  Identified. 

29  percent  of  the  communities  where  dep- 
uty registrars  were  allowed,  election  offi- 
cials failed  to  use  this  method  to  reach  citi- 
zens. 

20  percent  of  the  states  expressly  forbid 
evening  and  Saturday  registration. 

77  percent  of  the  communities  studied  had 
no  Saturday  registration  in  non-election 
months. 

76  percent  of  the  communities  studied 
bad  no  evening  registration  in  non-election 
months. 


38  percent  of  the  commt  nltles  provided  no 
additional  hours  for  regisi  ration  diuing  the 
heat  of  an  election  period  I.e.  30  days  prior 
to  the  closing  of  registratio  i. 

11  percent  of  the  electlo  i  offlelala  Included 
in  this  study  published  a  voter  Information 
guide. 

28  percent  provided  no  training  for  poll 
worlcers. 

30  percent  of  the  reglstn  ^tlon  places  where 
bilingual  assistance  was  ne  ;ded,  local  officials 
failed  to  provide  this  servlo  ;. 

52  percent  of  the  regli  tratlon  staff  was 
clasBlfled  as  not  helpful. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  i  aention  here  for 
the  record  that  a  simi]  ir  study  by  the 
National  Municipal  Leafcue  reached  the 
same  conclusion;  that  aetudy  by  George 
Gallup  reached  the  sanle  conclusion — a 
significant  effort  in  each  instance  to  have 
a  look  at  what  happenec  last  November; 
not  why  they  voted  as  t  ley  did,  but  why 
they  did  not  vote,  only  ^  ,'hy  they  did  not 
vote.  It  was  a  mixed  bag  of  explanations, 
but  the  largest  single  fi  ictor  among  the 
many  reasons  was  the  d  fficulties  experi- 
enced in  the  uneven  wajK  of  registration. 

I  would  conclude  this  afternoon  with 
a  petition  in  behalf  of  ti  le  Biu^au  of  the 
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state 


TiUMUt  of  Turnout  of 

„                                    efigible  rtgrsttrwf 

iligibia           Actaal            Mters  Registered              veters 

voters!         voter)  >      (penent)  voters'        (percent) 


„  2, 

Alaska 

Arfrona .  1, 

ArfcMMi 1. 

Calitunia 13, 

Colorado .  1, 

CMMCiieut. 2, 

Dalawate 

District  of  Cdumbia 

Fhm* 5, 

Geerpa 3. 

Hawaii 

Idatie  _  ...  .. 

IKiMa. _.r..I.'.'."  7, 

Indiana .  3, 

Iowa I, 

Kamae 1, 

Kentudiy 2, 

Louisiana. 2. 

Mmm 

MaivUnd 2, 

Massachusetts 3, 

Wicnijei?.  __... 5, 

MmetMta. 2, 

Misjijsippi 1, 

Misseori..,,_. ... .  3, 

Moirtaaa 


274,000  1,006.000  44.2  1,764.000  57.0 

200,  BOO  95, 000  47. 5 

239.000  623,000  50.3  862,6m  72.3 

311.000  621.000  47.4  1.010,000  61.5 

945,000  7. 765.000  55.7  10,466,000  74.2 

558,000  949,000  60.9  1. 220.000  77.8 

iai,M)e  1,3*4,000  65.7  1,648,000  84.0 

371,000  236,000  63.6  293,000  80.5 

518,000  164,000  31.7  305,000  53.8 

106, 000  2,  576, 000  SO.  5  3, 437. 000  73  9 

104,000  1,172.000  37.8  2,403,000  48.8 

531.090  270,000  50.8  338.000  79.9 

47?,  008  310.000  64.7  397,000  78L 1 

S42;Qn  4.704,000  6^4  6,215,000  75.7 

509,  QOO  2, 128, 000  60. 6  .       . 

909.000  1,225.000  64.2      

541,100  916.000  59.4 

206,000  1,067,000  48.4  1,455,600  733 

339,000  1,051,000  44.9  1.785,000  58.9 

61,000  417,000  6a  6  616,000  67.7 

60,100  1,354,000  50.4  1,816,000  74  6 

955,000  2,458,000  iZl  2.775,000  88.5 

874,000  3,487,000  59.4  4,763,080  73.2 

500,000  1.738,000  67.9 

403,000  646,000  46.0.. 

266.000  1.856.000  56.8  

460.000  3U,000  69.1  387,656      8i"2 


Neb  aska. 

Nev.  da 


New  HaanpsMrt. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 


Carotina. 
Dakota.. 


Nod  I 
Norl  I 

Ohi<  

OkU  i«n 

Orel  )«. 

Peni  sylvanis,. 
Rheije  Island.. 

Carolina. 

Dakota.. 


Souti 
Sout  I 


Teni  essce_. 

Tew  1 

Utaft  

Verr  orrt... 


Virgi  ita 
WasJi 


ington 

Virginia 

injin „ 

Wyoiiiat. 


Wes( 
Wise 


•BweauofttwCensus.currentpeputalion  reports,  "Projections  ol  the  Pooulatioa  of  Voting  Aw 
for  SUtes:  Novemlwr  1972,"  series  P-25,  No.  479  (March  1972),  table  2. 

'Cenined  vote  totals  jn  the  1972  election,  as  published  m  tiM  New  York  Times  Dec  20  1972 
p.  28;  Dee.  24,  1972,  p.  26.  Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

*  OMcial  reports  o*  tilt  State  secretaries  of  State,  giving  registration  fisures  available  for  the  most 


recei  I 

mitti 
numl 
tonAt 


Mr.  McGElE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  voters  to  register. 

Having  now  quoted  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  as  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  done  also  in  another  context, 
for  1968,  let  me  say  that  I.  too,  want  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  stay  out  of  pol- 
itics, to  be  untainted  and  unpolluted  by 
partisanship.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  touches  the  faintest  sort  of  parti- 
sanship unless  voting  is  partisan,  unless 
exercising  one's  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
Is  partisan.  I  fail  to  believe  that  it  In  any 
way  taints  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  last 
year  polled  many  citizens  on  what  they 
thought  about  phase  I.  There  was  a  lot 
of  fiak  about  that.  Some  thought  that 
was  a  loaded  political  question  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  think  it  was  all 
right.  But  pray  tell,  what  is  more  polit- 


ical than  measuring  a 
administration   by   the 
Census,  not  by  George 
protest  the  political 
ing  the  Bureau  of  the 
cards  in  the  mall  so 
leans  could  become  re 
not  how  they  are  going 
to  vote. 


Any  bureau  of  Goverr  ment  should  be 
proud  to  be  identified  urith  the  effort. 
But  we  selected  the  Bure  lu  of  the  Census 
because  it  is  already  reM  ved  up  for  it,  it 
has  the  machinery,  the  know-how,  and 
the  personnel  to  do  the  job.  Of  course. 


Census.  That  Is,  a  study  f  r  )m  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  a  much  loaligned  body 
that  has  been  kicked  arov  Qd  here  today 
It  shows  who  voted  how  n  1972,  in  the 
last  election,  what  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  voted.  I  want  to  read  the  extracts 
for  the  States  of  those  ^ho  have  par- 
ticipated here  the  longest  in  this  after- 
noon's colloquy. 

In  the  State  of  Alaska,  17.5  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  voted;  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  50.8  percent;  in|  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  43.5  percent;  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  45.3  percent 

These  are  among  all  the  people  who 
were  eligible  otherwise  as  voters. 

It  says  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  says  to 
my  colleagues— I  will  put  in  the  Record 
the  record  for  the  rest  q\  the  States  at 
this  point — that  we  have  a  kmg  way  to 
go,  that  we  have  very  mufih  to  do  about 
this. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  this  table^rinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  iMintedjin  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


state 


EHgible 
voters  > 


Actual 
voters » 


Turneut  of 

eligible 

voters 

(percent) 


Turnout  ol 

registered 

voters 

voters  1         (percest) 


Re  [istered 


022,000 
348,000 
521,000 
025.009 
636, 000 
773,000 
463,000 
402,000 
,185,1)00 
812.000 
500.000 
161,000 
673.000 
706.000 
434, 000 
713,000 
681,000 
689. 000 
309.000 
197, 000 
371.000 
182. 000 
955,000 
225,000 


576,000 

182, 000 

334,000 

2.992.000 

386,000 

7,157,000 

1,506,000 

281,000 

4,087,000 

1,030,800 

922,000 

4, 589, 000 

418,000 

672,000 

307.000 

1,201,000 

3,4«l,00O 

478, 000 

187,000 

1,447,000 

1. 470. 000 

762,000 

1,851,000 

146.000 


56.4 
52.3 
64.1 
59.5 
60.7 
56.0 
43.5 
69.9 
56.9 
5&8 
6L5 
56.2 
61.8 
39.4 
70.7 
44.3 
45.1 
68.4 
60.5 
4&3 
62.8 
64.5 
62.6 
64.9  .... 


;i2,ooo 


124,000 
3,573,000 


!07,000 

151,  ooa 


1(7.000 
138.000 
172.000 

i32,eeo 

)29,e00 

192.000 
190.000 


121,000 
!73, 000 
107,000 
175,000 


Total 139,6)2,000    77,684,000 


55.8 


date  before  election  day.  Data  furnished  to  tlie  National  Repubfica  >  Congressional  Com- 

and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thoesa  d.  In  some  cases,  the 

r  of  registered  voters  will  increase  as  the  figures  are  updated  to  election  day,  and  Ihe 

of  registered  voters  will  show  a  corresponding  decrease. 


iplicy  of  a  given 

Bureau  of  the 

(|allup,  and  then 

imp  ications  of  ask- 

Ce]  isus  to  put  post- 

tlat  more  Amer- 

^stered  to  vote, 

o  vote,  but  just 


o 


it  is  inconvenient  for 

have  a  comfortable  life 

this  is  the  least  expensite  and  the  most 

professional,  ready  avail  ible  mechanism 

for  pmsuing  a  simple  e:  fort  to  make  it 

possible  for  more  people 

right  to  register  to  vote. 


hem,  but  they 
low.  We  believe 


to  {^ply  for  the 


It  may  be  that  none 
will  vote.  Who  knows?  Th* 
those  who  register  to  vot< 
It  has  been  very  high,  in 
to  80-percent  bracket,  higlker 
of  the  States  I  read  int< 
most  of  them,  in  fact. 

Therefore,  we  have 
that  Republicans  and 
erals  and  conservatives. 
Southerners  have   to   give 
make  it  simpler  to  get 
Once  they  are  registered 
all  cut  out  for  all  of  us, 
find  out  what  it  takes  to 
pie  to  show  up  at  the 
think  we  can  for  much 
body  tolerate  the  kinds 
that  have  stood  hi  the 
million  Americans  who 
have  voted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presldeni  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 


t) 


polls 


o: 


809 


7B.8 

as 


77.7 
63l9 


82.6 

77  9 

78  2 
782 
65.3 
78  3 
60.4 


77.0 
68.5 
68.7 

74.4 


these  people 

record  is  that 

tend  to  vote. 

he  70-percent 

than  many 

the  RscoKo; 


reason  to  believe 

D  imocrats,   lib- 

Ntjrtherners  and 

it   a   try  to 

peojple  registered. 

our  work  is 

motivate,  to 

stimulate  peo- 

We  do  not 

onger  in  this 

obstructions 

of  several 

would 


vay 
ot  lerwise 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  again  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  sup- 
port him  again  this  year,  as  I  did  last 
year,  and  as  I  did  in  committee  because 
I  believe,  for  the  reasons  he  has  stated 
very  well,  that  certainly  in  the  political 
process  of  this  country  where  we  con- 
stantly see  the  people  determine  the 
policies,  that  we  must  take  every  step 
possible  to  see  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  m-ge  the  maximum  number  to 
cast  their  votes. 

It  is  of  little  avail  to  urge  a  person  to 
go  to  the  polls  at  election  time  if  he  has 
neglected  to  register  sometime  before 
under  a  State  law  that  varies  from  State 
to  State,  and  as  has  been  well  pointed 
out,  is  very  restrictive  in  some  States.  I 
fear  that  my  State  is  one  that  is  rather 
resrictive  on  the  dates,  times,  and  places 
of  registration.  Therefore,  I  wanted  to  be 
siu'e  that  my  word  was  in  the  Record 
again  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  establish  a 
system  of  voter  registration  by  mail  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  that  will 
come  before  Congress  this  session.  For 
it  concerns  the  political  right — the  right 
to  vote — that  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election  only 
56  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  actu- 
ally went  to  the  polls  to  exercise  their 
most  fundamental  political  right.  This 
disturbing  statistic  is  one  that  will  be 
heard  again  and  again  in  today's  de- 
bate, and  it  is  a  statistic  that  bears  re- 
peating. For  it  demonstrates  that  de- 
spite the  great  strides  we  have  made 
throughout  history  in  broadening  suf- 
frage, American  democracy  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  promise. 

Six  of  the  last  12  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  dealt  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  franchise.  As  a  result  of  these 
amendments,  race,  color,  and  sex  are  no 
longer  barriers  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote.  The  poll  tax  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  to  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21.  At  this  time  in  our  history,  the 
greatest  remaining  impediment  to  in- 
creased voter  participation  is  our  archaic 
system  of  voter  registration. 

This  system  was  designed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  discourage  fraud.  But 
today,  in  almost  every  case,  the  system 
only  acts  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote.  In  many  instances,  the  by- 
zantine  system  of  registration,  whose 
purpose  is  to  prevent  corruption,  has  in 
fact  fostered  it.  This  is  not  really  as  para- 
doxical as  it  might  seem.  For  when  a 
system  becomes  so  intricate  that  it  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  ordinary  voter, 
it  is  susceptible  to  manipulation.  When 
this  happens,  the  proper  corrective  Is  to 
make  the  system  more  rational  and  com- 
prehensible. 

Other  Western  democratics  put  us  to 
shame  when  it  comes  to  voter  participa- 
tion. Most  of  them  have  adopted  regis- 
tration systems  that  encourage  their  citi- 


zens to  vote,  and  as  a  result,  most  of 
them  have  a  far  greater  number  of  citi- 
zens going  to  the  voting  booths  on  elec- 
tion day.  In  Germany  in  1969,  86.7  per- 
cent of  those  eUgible  voted.  In  the  1968 
Canadian  election,  the  figure  was  75.7 
percent;  in  Great  Britain  in  1970,  82  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  cast  their  ballots, 
and  in  Norway  in  1969,  82.5  percent  of 
those  eligible  voted.  In  each  of  these 
countries,  the  registration  requirements 
are  far  less  burdeiisome  than  they  are 
in  the  United  States. 

The  correlation  between  ease  of  regi^ 
tration  and  voter  turnout  is  clearly  ap- 
parent when  we  compare  voter  registra- 
tion in  different  States  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

In  am  proud  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Utah  traditionally  has  had  one  of  the  top 
percentages  of  voter  turnout  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  1972,  Utah  ranked  third  in  turn- 
out with  69.4  percent,  or  more  than  13 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  wider  participation  is  the  high  de- 
gree of  public  spirit  among  the  citizens 
of  Utah.  Another  important  factor  is 
Utah's  progressive  voter  registration 
laws.  In  such  matters  as  residency  re- 
quirements and  the  pre-election  time 
period  open  for  registration,  Utah's  laws 
are  more  liberal  than  most  other  States. 
As  a  result,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  Utah  were  registered 
before  the  last  election.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  bill  before  us  is  enacted,  Utah  will 
have  an  even  higher  registration  and 
turnout.  Registration  by  mail  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  those  citizens  who 
live  in  rural  areas  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  of  registration. 

If  the  provisions  in  this  bill  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  citizens  of  Utah,  they 
will  be  a  positive  boom  to  citizens  in 
States  with  more  outmoded  registra- 
tion laws.  For  unfortunately,  many  State 
governments  have  been  dragging  their 
feet  for  years,  and  there  is  little  promise 
of  progress  in  the  future.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  positive  action  in  many  States, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  we  will  be 
able  to  increase  voter  participation  sig- 
nificantly only  through  national  legisla- 
tion. From  the  experience  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  I  know  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  encouraging  voter  participa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
do  the  same  on  a  national  scale. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  shames  of 
our  time  that  we  tend  to  restrict  the 
franchise  of  citizens  in  any  meaningful 
way.  We  ought  to  be  seeking,  as  I  pointed 
out,  ways  to  broaden  the  franchise,  to 
encourage  the  people.  In  fact,  I  often 
think  of  the  way  the  matter  is  dealt  with 
in  some  of  the  other  democracies,  nota- 
bly in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where 
there  are  penalties  for  not  voting.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  come  to  that  neces- 
sarily, but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  find 
every  possible  way  to  remove  restrictions 
and  to  encourage  participation.  How  else 
can  we  measure  the  franchise  of  our  peo- 
ple and  know  what  they  support  by  way 
of  government? 

Again  I  say  I  support  this  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  it  will  pass  by  a  large  vote 
and  that  we  can  get  ection  on  it  this 
year.  We  were  frustrated  somewhat  last 


year,  it  being  an  election  year  and  there 
being  cross-currents  of  political  assess- 
ment as  to  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
one  party  or  another  and  on  their  nomi- 
nees. This  year  that  question  is  far  re- 
moved. We  are  far  away  from  election 
time,  far  away  from  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  even  a  considerable  distance 
from  congressional  elections;  and  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  for  us  to  move,  I 
would  think  it  is  now,  and  also  as  early 
as  possible  in  this  calendar  year. 

I  support  the  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  conclud- 
ing the  debate  this  evening,  may  I  say 
that  everyone  who  wants  to  register  can 
register.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  eligible  to  vote  can  vote.  There 
are  no  impediments  to  the  registration  or 
to  the  voting  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  if  he  really  wants  to  register  or  if 
he  wants  to  vote. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  primary  aim 
of  this  bill  is  to  have  more  people  regis- 
ter to  vote.  The  figures  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  prove 
my  point — that  even  with  vei-y,  veiT 
liberal  voter  registration  laws,  people 
will  not  register  if  they  do  not  want  to. 

There  was  a  survey  in  1968  by  the 
Census  Bureau  of  50,000  households  in 
the  United  States,  as  to  whether  they  had 
registered  to  vote  or  had  not  registered 
to  vote.  More  than  50  percent  of  the 
50,000  households — over  26.000  of  the 
50,000 — said  they  did  not  register  to 
vote.  Of  the  26,000 — which  is  more  than 
50  percent  of  those  who  did  not  register 
to  vote — 53  percent  said  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  politics. 

My  State  of  Hawaii,  like  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  like  many  other  States, 
have  very  liberal  voter  registration  laws. 
A  few  months  prior  to  the  election  the 
registrars'  offices  are  open  day  and  eveX, 
nings.  The  Republican  Party  and  tlys 
Democratic  Party  have  many  of  thpr 
members  deputized  as  deputy  registrars 
so  that  they  may  go  out  to  register  voters. 
Labor  imions  and  civic  organizations 
have  their  own  members  deputized  to  go 
out  and  register  voters.  Registration 
tables  are  set  out  at  street  cornei-s,  and 
at  shopping  centers.  There  is  door-to- 
door  registration.  And  yet  in  my  State 
only  50.8  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
voted  in  1972.  Thirty-seven  percent  of 
the  people  of  my  State,  with  all  of  the 
exhortations,  with  easy  access  to  the 
registrar's  office,  with  many  people  going 
from  door  to  door  asking  them  to  regi."- 
ter.  did  not  register. 

It  shows,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
archaic,  onerous,  burdensome  State  voter 
registration  laws  and  that  have  pre- 
vented a  great  majority  of  the  people 
from  registering  and  voting  in  the  States. 
It  is  because  these  people  are  just  not  in- 
terested. S.  352  is  not  going  to  get  those 
people  to  vote  or  to  register,  because  they 
are  simply  not  interested.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  figures  that  I  have  shown 
concerning  voting  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Census  Bureau  survey  statistics  that 
were  gatliered  in  November  1968. 

Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Texa.s. 
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where  one  can  clip  a  newspaper  coupon, 
sign  his  name,  and  send  It  In  to  the 
registrar's  office  to  be  a  registered  voter. 
In  the  1968  election  a  little  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Texas  voters  voted.  In  1968 
47  percent  of  the  voters  in  Texas  did  not 
vote.  Yet  the  great  State  of  Texas  has  no 
impediment  to  registering  to  vote.  In 
1972,  Mr.  President,  more  than  half  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas  did  not 
vote— 54.9  percent  did  not  vote.  This 
shows  conclusively  that  the  State 
registration  laws  are  not  the  impediment 
to  higher  voting  percentages  in  the 
States.  The  primary  reason  why  these 
voters  do  not  vote  is  voter  apathy.  This 
bill  is  not  going  to  get  to  the  voters' 
apathy  and  Is  not  going  to  get  them  to 
the  registrar's  office. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  facts  as  shown 
by  the  registration  and  voting  flg\ires 
of  Hawaii  and  the  registration  and 
voting  figures  of  Texas  and  other  States 
show  that  so  great  a  majority,  so  great 
a  percentage  of  the  people  do  not  vote 
when  registration  is  so  easy,  I  say  that 
this  bill,  which  proposes  to  spend  from 
$100  million  to  $300  million  per  biennial 
election.  Is  pulling  out  a  cannon  to  shoot 
at  a  fly.  This  bill  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  CaU- 
fomians  stayed  away  from  the  polls  in 
droves  in  the  1972  general  election:  13,- 
945.000  Califomians  were  old  enough  to 
vote,  but  only  8,595,950  voted. 

In  other  words,  some  5y2  millicai  Cali- 
fomians who  should  have  voted  did  not 
vote;  3  Vi  million  of  these  voting  age  Cali- 
fomians could  not  go  to  the  polls  because 
they  were  not  registered  to  vote. 

Obviously  the  system  to  register  voters 
In  California,  like  most  other  States, 
simply  does  not  reach  all  the  citizens. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
which  holds  elections  where  the  onus 
of  responsibility  for  registration  is  placed 
upon  the  citizens.  Not  only  do  U.S.  cit- 
izens have  to  seek  out  registration,  but 
locating  a  time  and  a  place  to  register 
Is  often  a  difficult  process. 

In  Its  1972  study  on  the  administrative 
obstacles  to  voting,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund  found: 

In  29  percent  of  the  communities  where 
deputy  registrars  were  aUowed,  election  offi- 
cials failed  to  use  this  method  to  reach  cltl- 
aens.  While  only  10  states  expressly  forbid 
evening  and  Saturday  registration,  77  percent 
of  the  communities  studied  had  no  Saturday 
registration  and  76  percent  had  no  evening 
registration  in  nonelection  months.  Even 
during  the  heat  of  an  election  period,  i.e..  the 
30  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  registration. 
38  percent  of  the  communities  provided  no 
additUmai  hours  for  registration. 

In  many  jurisdictions,  there  is  only 
one  place  where  citizens  can  go  to  reg- 
ister. In  areas  where  a  majority  of  poten- 
tial voters  are  not  fluent  in  English,  there 
are  not  provisions  to  assist  with  regis- 
tration In  foreign  languages. 

Of  the  major  democracies  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  the  worst  record 
for  participation  in  the  election  process. 
In  1972  only  54  V4  percent  of  our  voting- 
age   citizens  went  to  the  polls. 

This  is  a  very  sad  commentary  on  the 
functioning  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government. 

What  concerns  me  deeply  is  that  the 


obstacles  to  voter  registration  are  most 
difficult  for  working  p(  opie.  old  people, 
poor  people  and  mem  )ers  of  minority 
groups  to  surmount. 

If  a  person  works  all  (  ay  and  there  are 
no  evening  or  weekend  i  egistratlon  hours 
he  is  being  effectively  d  med  his  right  to 
vote. 

If  a  senior  citizen  is  t  )o  lU  to  leave  his 
home  to  go  to  a  place  o '  registration,  he 
is  being  denied  his  rlgl  it  to  vote. 

If  a  person  cannot  afl  Drd  a  car  or  taxi 
and  his  home  or  registn  .Uon^jJlace  is  not 
close  to  public  transp  jrtation— or  for 
that  matter  if  he  canna ;  pay  the  cost  of 
public  transportation—!  nother  citizen  is 
being  denied  his  right  t  >  vote. 

If  a  person  is  either  ui  isure  of  his  Eng- 
lish or  unable  to  speak  ]  Inglish  the  voter 
registration  process  can  )e  too  intimidat- 
ing to  confront  and  thii  citizen  also  be- 
comes disenfranchised. 

S.  352,  the  bill  we  havi :  before  us  today 
will  go  a  long  way  to  reenfranchlsing 
many  American  citizen^.  Briefly,  It  will 
create  a  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion m  the  Census  Burea  a  to  produce  and 
distribute  to  the  States  postcard  regis- 
tration fowns.  Tliese  fains  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  mall  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
elections  and  can  be  pr  nted  in  foreign 
languages  if  a  given  irea  Is  heavily 
populated  by  people  wl  o  do  not  speak 
English. 

. .  f  strongly  urge  all  Sen  ators  to  support 
this  legislation  which  i  rovldes  an  im- 
portant new  mechanism  to  strengthen 
our  democratic  process. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  I  resident,  no  one 
questions  the  principle  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  a  basic  ingredi(  nt  of  participa- 
tory democracy.  Yet  th(   United  States 
which  should  set  the  e  sample  for  the 
free  worid,  has  the  lowe  !t  level  of  voter 
participation  of  any  dem  acraUc  country 
The  highest  rate  of  vo  tog  in  the  20th 
century  was  in  the  Pres:  dential  election 
of  1960,  when  64  percer  t  of  Americans 
or  voting  age  actually  VDted.  This  high 
water  mark  compares  wi  ;h  typical  turn- 
outs of  87  percent  In  Gt  rmany.  76  per- 
cent m  Canada.  72  pero  !nt  in  England 
and  82  percent  in  Norwa  ^ 

In  1968,  only  60.6  perce  it  of  Americans 
of  voting  age  actually  vo  ;ed.  There  were 
an  estimated  47  million  i  dult  Americans 
who  failed  to  vote,  27  n  illion  of  whom 
were  not  even  registered 

In  1972.  62  million  eli  plble  voters  did 
not  vote.  The  President  \  as  reelected  by 
roughly  one-third  of  tie  voting  age 
population.  ^ 

Between  1960  and  1968  an  Increase  of 
8  million  Americans  fail  ;d  to  vote,  and 
between  1968  and  1972  t  le  increase  was 
another  15  million.  At  thj  t  rate  it  is  esti- 
mated that  In  the  next  J  0  years  we  can 
expect  to  see  70  to  90  mi  [ion  Americans 
not  participating  in  Pri  sidential  elec- 
tions. 

In  my  home  State  of  ^  issouri.  in  1960 
71.8  percent  of  those  elj  jible  voted.  In 
1964  the  turnout  decrease  to  67  4  per- 
cent, in  1968  to  63.1  percetit,  and  in  1972 
to  approximately  50  percfnt. 

President    Lyndon    Johnson    worried 
about  the  problem  of  low  i  oter  particlpa 
tion  most  of  his  life.  Lat4  " 
speech  at  Austin.  Tex 
this  way; 
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We  have  to  come  up  with 
plan  to  perfect  our  democra  :y 
more  of  our  people  do  vote 

I  don't  Imow  how  to  dc 
want  to  get  it  from  the  htp 
voting,  but  we  ask  our  yi 
require  them  by  law,  to  all 
the  draft.  We  require  all  of 
go  to  school.  We  require  pe 
loss  of  privilege  to  have  a 
number. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
country  and  a  purer 
of  our  people  voted 


some  kind  oif 
by  seeing  that 

it  and  I  don't 

with  compulsory 

^"B  men  to,  we 

to  register  for 

our  children  to 

people  under  great 

Social  Securtiy 


yoing 

l!0 


•  democr  \cj 


yould  be  a  better 
If  95  percent 


Statistics  show  that  9  cf  10  registered 


Americans  vote,  but  that 


last  year  In  a 
e  expressed  it 


fewer  than  6 


come. 

on  today,  the 

vould  provide 


a   registrant 
EJostcard  regis- 


of  10  voting  age  Americans  vote  One 
conclusion,  borne  out  by  a  look  at  the 
statute  books  of  the  various  States  is 
that  registration  itself  ha^  become  some- 
thing of  an  obstacle  to  vot  ing  in  our  mo- 
bile society,  that  the  craz;  r-qullt  pattern 
of  voting  requirements  serves  to  discour- 
age, rather  than  encourage.  Americans 
from  registering  and  votln,  t. 

In  my  view  any  prograr  i  to  remove  or 
simplify  encumbrances  t>  voting  war 
rants  supportr-as  long  as  It  does  not  ex- 
pose the  voting  system  to  fraud.  That  is 
why  I  believe  national  voter  registration 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has 

This  bill  we  are  voting 

Voter  Registration  Act,    . „  i^w.iuc 

for  a  national  voter  regis  jation  system 
for  Federal  elections  throu  gh  the  mail  It 
has  my  support.  ""  ' 

Under  this  legislation 
would  simply  fill  out  a  u».,^«  .c^is 
tration  form  and  mail  it  tc  the  local  reg- 
istration agent.  The  postcards  would  be 
mailed  to  every  postal  address  and  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  and  would  be 
available  In  other  public  facilities.  The 
local  registration  agent  would  inform  the 
applicant  by  maU  of  his  pcceptance  or 
rejection  as  a  registered  voter. 

The  bill  would  establi*  a  National 
Voter  Registration  Adm  nistration  to 
administer  the  program.  The  preroga- 
tives of  the  States  to  estiblish  by  law 
general  qualifications  for  voting  would 
be  preserved.  This  system  is  not  meant 
to  tamper  with  that  right,  tt  is  meant  to 
make  the  right  of  each  American  to  vote 
easier  to  achieve. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presida  t,  I  lirge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  S.  312.  the  Voter 
Registration  Act.  As  forner  registra- 
tion chairman  of  the  Deiiocratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  am  veil  aware  of 
our  Nation's  long  history  of  poor  voter 
participation  in  the  elec  oral  process. 
In  our  most  recent  Preside  atial  election, 
only  55  percent  of  votint-age  Ameri- 
cans went  to  the  polls;  62  million  citi- 
zens who  were  of  voting  age  did  not 
exercise  their  franchise. 

On  the  other  hand,  approximately  9 
out  of  10  Americans  who  are  registered, 
do  vote.  It  thus  apepars  toi  me  this  poor 
voter  participation  is  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest  oi  indifference, 
but  rather  because  of  oveily  restrictive 
and  out  moded  registration  laws  in  many 
of  our  States.  Federal  and  £  tate  Govern- 
ments must  enact  regis  ;ration 
which  insure  fairness  and 
the  electoral  process,  but 


laws 
Integrity  In 
it  is  equally 


important  that  these  lavs  encourage 
voter  participation.  In  fac  :,  they  often 
do  just  the  opposite. 
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When  a  person  has  to  travel  100  miles 
to  the  nearest  registration  site,  when  76 
percent  of  the  States  have  no  Saturday 
or  evening  registration  in  nonelection 
months,  when  registration  books  are 
closed  months  before  an  election,  and 
when  one  has  to  reregister  each  year,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  average  citizen  be- 
comes discouraged.  Tlie  need  for  a  more 
simplified  and  uniform  registration  pro- 
cedure is  readily  apparent.  The  complexi- 
ties of  law  and  administrative  regula- 
tions, and  the  needless  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy Uiherent  in  present  registra- 
tion processes  provide  us  with  another 
example  of  government  failing  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  legislative  interests  of 
the  citizenry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Voter  Registration 
Act  is  a  reasonable  and  valid  approach 
toward  encouraging  voter  participation. 
It  would  provide  for  a  nationwide  mail- 
ing of  postcard  forms  to  every  postal  ad- 
dress and  residence  in  the  United  States. 
These  forms  would  include  information 
appropriate  to  each  State's  requirements 
for  voter  registration.  Nothing  in  this 
system  would  deny  the  States  their  his- 
torical rights  to  supervise  the  registra- 
tion process,  and  to  establish  general 
qualifications  for  voter  eligibility. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  it  costs  the  mu- 
nicipal government  approximately  $8 
for  each  new  registration  gained.  This 
is  in  a  Presidential  election  year;  in  a 
non-Piesidential  year,  when  public  in- 
terest is  less,  but  overhead  the  same,  the 
cost  per  new  registrant  would  be  greater. 
This  legislation  would  substantially  re- 
duce such  costs,  and  this  is  another  com- 
pelling reason  for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment makes  us  the  freest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  right  to  vote,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  right  is.  I  believe,  the  most  fun- 
damental safeguard  for  the  liberties  of 
the  individual.  It  is  also  the  most  direct 
and  effective  way  for  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens to  mold  the  political  processes  to 
sex-ve  the  public  interest.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  our  Nation  can 
continue  to  have  the  lowest  level  of  voter 
participation  in  the  free  world.  Our  elec- 
tion and  registration  laws  must  facilitate 
and  encourage  voter  participation.  I 
again  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  352,  the 
Voter  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjomnment  vmtil  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  various  Senators  under 
the  orders  previously  entered,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  tomorrow  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS,  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT,  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimovis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  tlie  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  In  the  order  stated:  Sen- 
ators Thurmond,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Griffin,  Eagleton,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

FoUomng  the  recognition  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  352,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  13  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  establish  witliin  the  Bmeau  of  the 
Census  a  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service. 

There  is  no  time  agreement  on  the 
bill  or  on  amendments  thereto.  Conse- 
quently, the  leadership  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  indicate  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  yea-and-nay  votes.  Senators  are 
alerted  to  the  possibility  of  such. 


before  the  Senate,  I  move  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:46 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  11,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  9,  1973,  pursuant  to  the 
orderof  Aprils,  1973: 

Federal  Kome  Loan  Bakk  Board 

Thomas  R.  Bomar,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  1974,  vice  Preston  Martin. 
resigned. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Com- 
missioners of  tiie  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  for  the  terms  indicated;  (new 
positions). 

For  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  27, 
1972:  Richard  O.  Simpson,  of  CUlfomia. 

For  a  term  Df  4  years  from  October  27, 
1972:  Lawrence  M.  Kushner,  of  Maryland. 

For  a  term  of  6  years  from  October  27. 
1972:  Constance  E.  Newman,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

For  a  term  of  7  years  from  October  27. 
1972:  Barbara  H.  Franklin,  of  New  York. 
Uniformed     Services     UNivERsrrT     or    the 
Health  Sciences 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  oH  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  terms  indicated;  (new 
positions). 

For  a  term  of  2  years : 

David  Packard,  of  California. 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heatou,  U.S.  Army 
retired. 

Malcolm  C.  Todd,  of  California. 

For  a  term  of  4  years:  Anthony  R.  Currerl. 
of  Wisconsin. 

For  a  term  of  6  years: 

H.  Ashton  Thomas,  of  tiouisiana. 

Durward  G.  Hall,  of  MissourL 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  ApiH  10,  1973: 

Department   of  the  Treasuby 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Edwin 
S.  Cohen,  resigned. 

Department   of   Defense 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Gardiner 
Luttrell  Tucker,  resigned. 

Jerry  Warden  Friedhelm,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Daniel 
Z.  Henkin,  resigned. 

Department   of   Labor 

Bernard  E.  DeLury.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Richard  J. 
Grunewald,  resigned. 

Community   Relations   Service 

Benjamin  P.  Holmcn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  (reap- 
pointment). 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospiie&ic 
Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admini- 
stration: 
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To  be  ensigns 
Kenneth  R.  Anderson  Roger  W.  Mercer 
Stephen  J.  Kott  Alan  H.  Yanaway 

Earl  W.  PenstermacherKenneth  P.  VanTraln 


Peter  E.  Oadd 
Alan  D.  Anderson 
Richard  H.  West 
David  C.  McConaghy 
Joseph  J.  Kapler 
Kevin  T.  Mahoney 
Thomas  A.  Bergner 
John  A.  Murphy 
Edward  E.  Sejrmour 
Kevin  P.  Regan 
Kent  J.  Stong 
Michael  H.  Allen 
John  J.  Kineman 
Paul  B.  Loiseau,  Jr. 
John  L.  Oswald 


George  J.  Hauser,  Jr. 
Garth  W.  Stroble 
Edward  Gastaldo 
Andrew  M.  Snella 
Robert  J.  Pawlowskl 
Thomas  L.  Meyer 
Dennis  M.  Kuhl 
Larry  E.  Gholson 
Chris  J.  Nelson 
John  B.  Nelson 
Kenneth  M.  Holdeii  II 
David  L.  Rogers 
Donald  D.  Winter 
Dennis  J.  Slgrist 


To  be  lieutenant,  junior  grade 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieti  tenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.   Lew    Allen,    Jr.,    56-26-7478FR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Walker  III,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Weschler,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving. 

Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Elwood,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  J.  DulacU  and  Herbert  L. 
Becklngton,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  having  been 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6232 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abbott,  Byron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ascher,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balthazor,  Leo  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnick,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belnap.  Rex  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourquard.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bretz,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broestl,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruckner,  Heixry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Terence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cano,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cassatt,  Alice  D.,  50O-48-!  455 

Clevenger,  Gary  L.,  340-4i  i-8133. 

Coffin,  Robert  C,  246-70-  i825 

Cohen.  Ian  D.,  132-36-991 10 

Comerford.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cote.  Denis  A..  095-36-35  10 

Coursey.  Michael  A..  441-  ,4-0417. 

Covals,  Ronald  T.,  101-38  -2169. 

Cox,  Michael  C.  248-82-8  533. 

Cox.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Craddock.  Joseph  L..  542 

Crawford.  Gary  W 

Creamer,  William  H..  063 

Currie,  Alexander  B 

Currle.  Kenneth  M., 

Czapllckl,  David  R., 

Daly,  Kevin  C,  046-34-9af70 

Demond.  Walter  E 

Dereu,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX5 

Donley,  Derek  B..  417-62-  3283. 

Down.  John  P..  l96-36-9ap2 

Drlskell.  WUliam  B 

Dugas,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 

Duran,  Donaghey  E., 

EUls,  GUbert  M.,  Jr. 

Ellmyer,  Gerald  G..  060-ab-4701 

Epeneter,  Michael  C,  543-  50-1016 

Peeney,  Daniel  J.,  076-36-  (315 

Floyd,  John  M.,  587-12-o469 

Fox.  Timothy  W., 

Francom,  Ronald  K. 

Fronun.  Jajnes  G 

Gaddls.  Terry  H..  456-74-^097. 

Gasbarro.  William  E 

Gilkey.  Thomas  R.. 

Golden,  August  Jr.. 

Gougherty.  Thomas  D 

Hamm,  Michael  D.. 

Hance,  Cone  J..  Jr. 

Haney,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX0 

Harrington.  Daniel  P.,  43! 

Hartmann,  Paul  A.,  172 

Hayden.  James  J 

Heath.  Earl  D..  009 

Heisley,  Charles  T.. 

Hellie,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hentges.  Kenneth  M., 

Herbolshelmer.  Charles  ] 

Hofferber,  Charles  A.,  572 

Hohnstein.  Henry  C,  Jr 

Holton.  Gary  R..  506-62-1 

Hoskins,  Louis  H.,  Jr.. 

Hulsether.  WUllam  M.. 

Hutzler,  Michael  J., 

Inglis,  Peter  R.,  059-38-1 

Inouye.  Don  M 

Jayne,  Ronald  W.. 

Johnson,  Ronald  D., 

Joubert,  Percy,  Jr 

Keethler,  Charles  G.,  2 

Kltson,  Gary  S.,  261-' 

Kosmlckl,  Duane  E 

Krause,  David  A.,  439-68-' 

Kroha,  Robert  J.,  046-: 

Landry.  David  A 

Lawrence,  David  L..  233-7i-9585. 

Lazor.  John  C..  090-38-05'  6 

Leboeuf.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leckllder,  Russell  P.,  Jr, 

Long,  David  C,  174-38 

liOveless,  Bruce  A..  303- 

Lovell,  Craig  L..  501-52-: 

Macke.  Alvln  H..  434-70-5|65 

Manclnl.  Emlllo  J.  J 

Marks,  Milton  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Mickey  F.,  238-80-  6167 

Martz,  John  P.,  307-5O-94f  3 

McConnell,  Larry  D. 

McDermott,  Francis  D 

McDonald,  James  K.,  Jr. 

McDonald,  James  T..  Ill 

McDonald,  Jane  P., 

Melton,  Roger  D.,  458-72- 

Merritt,  Christopher  C, 

Meyers,  Vernon  D.,  489-: 

Miller,  Robert  J.,  304-48-lb84 

Moerman,  Paul  D.,  482-50  5711. 

Najjar.  All  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nelson,  Kenneth  A.,  447-4  1-5216. 

Nelson,  William  C,  572-7C  -7666 
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50-6359. 
228-6|)-6586. 
24-7322. 
508+60-4671. 
482-.  0-7434. 
136-S  B-1996. 
34-92  70. 
453-S  t-4092. 


282-  42-2867. 
,  464-7^  -4720. 
454-  70-4359. 
404H  8-5776. 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 

516  -50-5278. 
215-44  -2665. 
74-  5097. 
144  -36-5409. 
558-fl  (-9612. 
380-4  [-4900. 

01  7-36-2766. 
510^1  ^9433. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
4390. 
-88-1373. 
36-9235. 
516-38-  3525. 
-24-63!  7. 
263-8(  1-7663. 


, 534442-6914. 

.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
56-5674. 
!  38-44-8096. 
5  147. 
233  -56-7992. 
39  ^-50-8657. 
467-a  >-2086. 

,  576-48-91  91. 
,  274-44-  8645. 

533H  8-3807. 
,  438-68  -5978. 
16- 50-4557. 
-76-31  42. 
505-^8-8913. 

023. 

-28-1551. 

,  438-64-  1465. 


i  60-68-8379. 
-95  16. 
50  2465. 
-22  39. 


023-  32-5577. 


333-1  2-4208. 
,  54  7-72-6114. 
J  55-72-9091. 
4  58-88-9108. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
153. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
38  -7382. 


,XXX-XX-XXXX. 

2!  5-66-6690. 
125-{  6-6964. 
t-712  . 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1. 


, 556-52- 9275 


52-  )262. 


-1589. 
.  296-42  -4623. 
32-7391 
,  434-60-  3695. 
,  460-82  -4455. 


2^  142. 


250-  78-1555. 


3  085. 
74-  7578. 


11. 
5XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-23  BO. 


,XXX-XX-XXXX 
3  371. 


Nemergut,  John  P., 
Neuhauser.  Walter  E..  Jr. 
Osadchey,  WUllam  A., 
Ouzts,  Steve  O.,  247-86-712^. 
Owendoff,  James  M., 
Pape,  Robert  C,  543-54-26lk 
Polage,  Gary  A.,  585-05-843  t. 
Raduege,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  296- 14-9435. 
Reed,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reel.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rico,  Crecenclo,  Jr.,  I 
Rlesmeyer,  William  D.,  048-|42-6094. 
Ritchey,  Steven  R.,  541- 
Robinson,  George  S..  250-72 
Salchow.  William  P..    . . 
Sapp,  Fred.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlater,  Donald  R., 
Schwartz,  Robert  D.,  -  _  _ 
Scoular.  Ralph  J.,  Jr..  501-5|-9708. 
Seibert,  Leland  E.,  484-58- 
Siefker,  John  B.,  569-60-49a|l. 
Simpson,  James  C,  Jr., ; 
Sinclair,  Thomas  J..  670-60-b391. 
Slagle,  James  H.,  338-40-46C 1. 
Slankas,  John  T.,  316-52-80T9. 
Smith,  Martin  F.,  369-52-! 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szuch,  Leslie  J.,  273-40-791(  i. 
Thlesse,  Judith  R.,  473-52- 
Thurston,  Roger  D.,  559- 
Tuttle,  Ronald  P.,  189-36-3^9. 
Valdez.  James  J.,  212-48-27f  9. 
Vanhal,  Marvin  E..  485-50-6pi] 
Vansweringen,  Thomas  C, 
Wallace,  John  M.,  638-48-2 
Warner,  Jack  D..  Jr..  456-78-[0669. 
Webster.  Russell  J.,  513-44--  -972. 
Welford,  William  D.,  212-48+2699. 
Whalen.  Philip  P.,  Jr., : 
Wichman,  Thomas  D.,  257-7^-1027. 
Wilson,  Kenneth  E., ; 
Worrell.  Grover  T.,  261-82- 
Yould,  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zabaronlck.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieute  nant 
Abene,  Peter  V.,  237-72-323C . 
Abernathy,  Mary  Beth,  326-  i4-7908. 
Adams,  James  N.,  325-38-20f5. 
Adams,  Randolph  K.,  11 
Adams.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Thomas  T.,  Jr.,  404-(  18-7897. 
Aimone,  Michael  A.,  370-5a-P241. 
Aldrldge,  Lee  P..  470-44-643 
Alexander.  Marian  F.,  567- 
Alexander,  Stephen  D., 
Alexander,  William  S..  32&-4|0- 
Allen.  William  A.,  245-78-98  54. 
Allhiser.  Gary  L..  527-82-29] 
Allison.  Clinton  D.,  434-7 
Almany.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almond.  Cheryl  M..  6 
Almqulst.  MarUyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alonso,  Francis  A.,  264-62- 
Alsdorf .  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Nolan  H..  Jr..  451- 
Andrews.  Carl  M..  067-40-77  H. 
Anthony.  Richard  W.,  263-7  M)376. 
Arentz,  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Michael  S.,  310-!  iO-4027. 
Arnold,  Jerry  H.,  564^52-641 !. 
Astwood,  Norman  G..  n,  071  -38-0326. 
Ayars,  WUllam  R.,  025-36-58  39. 
Ayers.  PhUllp  R..  239-76-040 1. 
Ayotte.  Kenneth  V.,  378-48-  »371. 
Bachand,  Stephen  M.,  395-4  I- 
Bagzls,  Larry  D.,  444-46-499i  I. 
Baker,  Gerald  A..  350-34-1  IS  2. 
Baker.  James  M.,  440-50-779  i. 
Baldwin.  Gary  A..  463-48-83  17. 
Baldwin.  MUes  A..  402-64-53  52. 
Balllntlne,  Richard  G.,  471-J  2-0140. 
Banks,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bantz,  Michael  K.,  250-74-7(  50. 
Barlow,  Larry  S.,  571-80-326  !. 
Barnard,  Rocky  E.,  509  44  2  123. 
Barnhart,  James  B.,  281-46- 1959. 
Barron,  Richard  P.,  436-72-4  338. 
Bartel,  Harvey  D.,  446-40-70  18. 
Bayley,  David  T.,  490-64-631 2. 


10-4C  -5427. 


4311. 

5«  ^-7626. 
315-i8-1675. 
-0262. 


90-7995. 


-3494. 
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Beaver  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Gerard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Orln  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Rickey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benulls,  Cynthia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benuzzl,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BerkebUe,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bick,  Arthur  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnet,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bjerkaas,  Carlton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJerke,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock,  Hubert  L.,  Jr..  229-54-429S. 
Bogstle.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohl,  Dwight  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bon,  Jaromir  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bongiovl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer.  Allen  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchers,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchert,  Martin  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boshart,  Ann  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosward.  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoubouUs.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovlch.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyklns,  WUson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracey,  Jere  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Terrence  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantley,  Jim  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Dolores  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bredengerd,  Laurence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Owen  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenton,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrUllant,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Bennle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broomall.  Vernon  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard,  Neal  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Vanlta  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buford.  Alfred  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgardner.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Burr,  Annette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrus,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Jesse  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushman,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      . 
Busklrk,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cafaro,  Juliet  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calo.  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canavan,  George  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantwell,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capener,  Eldon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  Harris  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnahan,  Bennle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrell.  Kim  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Virgil  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawood,  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Ross  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chisolm,  Stoney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlzmas,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cieszynskl.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  BUI  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Jordan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conine,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Michael  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coombs,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornelius,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costigan,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costley,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crego,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews,  Phillips  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Sallie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosthwalt.  Hans  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crystal,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cslntyan,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunning,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  John  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtice.  WUllam  L..  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danna,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Bulan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Pave  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deahl,  WUbur  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dealing,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearden.  Albert  C,  13D-38-9996. 
Delnes.  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delnes.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejongh,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denchy,  WiUiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deshaies.  Leopaul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deveaux.  Denis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewan,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUler,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsch,  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollar,  Sherry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  William  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthett,  RusseU  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drackert,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duggleby,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duran,  Estevan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eesley,  Lyle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggum.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehlers,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln,  Claudy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escajeda.  Luis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etchamendy,  Mathleu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faas,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falkner.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fashenpour,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellman,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellows,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferencik,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  George  H.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flue,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Warren  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flores,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foran,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forth,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Mack  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulkrod.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fourroux,  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazier,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  James  D.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furr,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gable.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaetz.  Leonard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gajewskl.  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Jolin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garza.  Caesar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasery,  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  Alan  B...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geller,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerdes.  Gregory  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gershon,  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giacofci.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glarnese.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Glddens,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllley,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilson.  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gioconda,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girard,  Kenneth  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  WlUiam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gnader,  Kim  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godby,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetz,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Larrv  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordln,  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorham,  ITiomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandla,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  James  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Murice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Donald  J..  143-38-^775. 
Greene,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossardt,  Darrel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groves,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubka.  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guice.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafen.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Blaine  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Richard  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Pamela  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hashimoto,  Clayton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauck,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heartqulst,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henlev,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetzei.  Rebecca  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbler,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickerson,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey.  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiestand.  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higa,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Helen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Johnnie  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoeiUe,  Bernhard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  Bert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houle,  Lawrence  L.,  001-36-«126. 
Howard,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston.  WlUlam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulton,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huyett,  Marjorle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingelldo,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inman,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Phoebe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamleson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaskolskl,  Ervln  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaszewskl.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenks,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Edgar  R.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jovce,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jung.  PhUllp  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jury,  Owen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanarr.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaveney.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearney,  John  P.,  041  -30-0680. 
Keller,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Jordan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso,  Clyde  D.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesslar,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KieUy.  Archibald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinghorn.  Anderson  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kirchner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klzer.  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klzzor.  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemas,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knetsel,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koltz,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kontak,  Carl  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopacz,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopala,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Koval.  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koyama,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Eve  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kranzler,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Dieter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlstoff,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krukar,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krutka,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublck,  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutulls,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kvach,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lach,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  William  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlols,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapldus,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Large.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln.  Haywood  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larmer,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskey,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lajsslter,  Everett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless,  Lynn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatherwood.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledgard,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefebvre,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leggett,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesser,  Frederic  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Harmon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liberto,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndberg,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockett,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohman,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Dayle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Floyd  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longridge,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Loo,  Christopher  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losh,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luney,  Chester  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyda,  E>ouglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynk,  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Robert  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macharonl,  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machl,  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackin,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macomber.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maleslch,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallett,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloof,  Edmund  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Jerome  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlon,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansuy,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marfing,  Sally  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlon,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markusson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrus,  Marc  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlndale,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdam,  Lon  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCallum,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Martin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden,  William  B.,  492^8-0119. 
McGeorge,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre.  Harold  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McKenna,  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLuckle,  Thomas  W.,  113-  38-7689. 
McMahan,  Richard  L.,  565-  i8-1189. 
McMullen,  Michael  W.,  539-|38-9403. 
McNamee,  Peter  L.,  393-- 
McNulla,  Patrlc  M.,  008-28-H377. 
McRae,  Charles  D.,  258-T 
Meacham,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mebane,  Paul  M.,  Ill,  456-7|-6711 
Meek,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melncke,  John  W.,  052-38-i903. 
Mejstrlk,  Norman  L.,  508-6'  -1001 
Mellard,  Eugene  S.,  Jr.,  250-  82-3641. 
Merritt,  James  W.,  445-36-!  657 
Messner,  Laurence  P..  096-J  2-4912. 
Mlchle,  Robert  E.  L.  Jr.,  223  -66-9982. 
Mielke,  Kenneth  B.,  395-46  7691. 
Miller,  Warren  J.,  387-48-91  25. 
Mills,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minnls,  Wlllard  G.,  409-66-  1790 
Mitchell,  James  A.,  324-34-  1055 
Mitchell,  Tony  L.,  240-72-9  138. 
Mogllewicz,  Jafet  P.,  129-40  -4839 
Mohler,  Clarence  A.,  453-56  9609 
Molnar,  John  A.,  162-36-164o 
Montgomery,  Monty  M 
Mooney,  Donna  R.,  460-82-1 
Moore,  Michael  L.,  467-70-0)199 
Moore,  Richard  N.,  448-32-!  338. 
Moruingstar,  Marjorle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Spencer  A., 
Morrison,  Sidney  C,  282-; 
Morse,  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motley,  Charles  E.,  419- 
Moulds,  Clayton  R. 
Mueller,  Gunther  A 
MulUns,  Larry  H.,  330-28-4' 
Muschott,  Kathleen  M., 
Myrlck,  Jenny  E.,  205-36-8*2 
Naddeo,  Anthony  E.,  190-3eH587 
Nardln,  WUllam  C,  2 
Nash,  Charlie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Navarro,  Albert  J.,  439-62-8  )25. 
Needham,  Michael  C,  212-S  1-0854. 
Nelson,  David  M.,  544-56-3^1. 
Nelson,  Paul  T.,  502-50-195' 
Neptune,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NichoUs,  Drew  S.,  296-44-7«  51 
Nlshimura,  Tomio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon,  WlUiam  R.,  Jr.,  409 
Noonan,  Robert  S.,  Jr., 
Norris,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  231-7^ 
Obleness,  Ralph  P.,  Jr. 
Oborn,  Richard  L 
O'Brien,  Miles  M.,  Jr.,  1 
O'Brien,  Thomas  W.,  Ill 
Offley,  Michael  K.,  263-74-8 
Olsen,  James  R.,  457-80-98C  3 
Opray,  John  E.,  579-58-914S 
O'Reilly,  Sally  P.,  066-36-88  tO 
Osburn,  Robert  W.,  417-64-P680. 
Oshea,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostrander,  Michael  M., 
Pack,  Frederick  B. 
Packham,  Lynn  J.,  519-54-(t00 
Padgett,  Winston  I.,  223-52  9630. 
Paine,  Richard  H.,  537-40-S  102 
Papallo,  Rocco  L.,  063-38-8;  92. 
Paraska,  William  P.,  277-46  5939 
Parker,  Kermit  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Roy  A.,  136-40-179' 
Parks,  George  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Wendell  W.,  416-6(  -4713 
Parrlsh,  Phillip  A.,  263-84-9  315. 
Parsons,  Robert  J.,  570-54-S  168 
Passmore,  Larry  D.,  241-56-  3250. 
Patella,  Edward  L.,  461-60-'  986. 
Patrick,  Michael  W.,  465-80  -6479 
Patton,  Charles  P.,  271-30-(  747. 
Paul,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearce,  James  M.,  436-74-1:  26. 
Pedrlck,  Stephen  R.,  452-8^  -1994 
Peltz,  Norman  C,  285-36-4!  18 
Pennartz,  Patricia  A.,  430-8i  -1621 
Perldon,  Jason  A.,  458-74-91  40 
Ferryman,  Gerald  P.,  Jr.,  45  '• 
Peterson,  Robert  A.,  504-58^7976 
Pfeuflfer,  George  H.,  Jr., 
Phelps,  Patricia  A.,  464-' 
Phillips,  Fred  G.,  Jr.,  225-64-2 
PhUlips,  Howard  O.,  266-8048449 


275-  12 
546-66-  565 


April 


6-9043, 
354-J 6-8154. 

7770. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  395-48-t  180. 

56-3  1-6440. 
45  1-82-4264. 
26. 


9627. 
1. 


415  -58 
74-  J868 


82-9961. 
76. 

-3370. 
8. 

174. 


80. 
832. 
,  382-4442597. 


-7169. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
038  -24-9606 


Pierce,  Terrance  J.,  394-44-4:  40. 
Pikula,  Michael  R.,  Jr.,  265-8!  -6703 
Plnckney,  Earl  A.,  247-52-93J 1. 
Pink,  Christopher  M.,  325-38-  4033. 
Pirsig,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Paul  D.,  524-38-766  r. 
Plemons,  Ronald  W.,  509-46-  3205. 
Pless,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleuler,  Edward  F.,  032-32-7J  23. 
Polk,  Quillie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poynter,  Harry  V.,  404-56-515  1. 
Prall,  Thomas  R.,  481-60-363  3. 
Pratte.  Jules  P.,  Ill,  156-38-4(  57. 
Price,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friday.  Richard  W.,  542-56-5  . 
Provins,  James  W.  L.,  464-64-  I 
Quebbeman.  David  J., 
Query,  Gail  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn,  Patrick  P.,  207-34-80C  3. 
Quinn,  Robert  J.,  262-62-484(  . 
Rablansky,  Ronald  A.,  360-40  -2624 
Ramrath,  Thomas  J.,  015-32-  3886. 
Ramsey,  Nedom,  Jr.,  419-64-S  716. 
Randall,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapalski,  Paul  M.,  130-38-56S  9. 
Rapids,  Richard  P.,  336-36-7£  56. 
Ray,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeve,  William  H.,  285-46-74<  4. 
Relnhart,  George  A.,  160-36-(  826. 
Reynolds,  James  E.,  140-40-4!  i77. 
Riber,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Kerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richter,  Steven  W.,  462-82-8J  77. 
Rick,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rick,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley,  Kenneth  D.,  535-48-80:  2. 
Robinson,  Frederick  D.,  496-38 
Robltschek,  Fredrick  W.,  Jr., 
Rocheford,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  03t, . 
Rock,  Richard  W.,  262-96-966  i 
Roddy,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Kenneth  A.,  553-72-4  !< 
Rolader,  Charlie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rom,  Sandra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Warren  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
Rosell,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse,  Emmett  A.,  509-46-89' 
Rowland,  Edward  J.,  274-46-1 
Ruffin,  Charles  E.,  458-54-825  3. 
Rugg,  Bernard  J.,  029-32-834<  . 
Russell,  Charles  P.,  456-76-89  35. 
Ryan,  Christopher,  521-74-47  )9. 
Savage,  Donald  M.,  462-74-28(  1. 
Schaaf,  James  L.,  548-50-080"! 
Schaefer,  Donald  R.,  337-36-e  526 
Schaeffer,  Reiner  H..  112-32-i  232 
Schmidt,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Schott,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Jimmy  R.,  307-48-  )041 
Schroeder,  Judith  K.,  484-54- 1911. 
Schultz,  Stanley  L.,  515-42-;  907  ' 
Sciarretta,  Thomas  N.,  542-54  -1787 
Scott,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  029-34-3!  02. 
Scott,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seckman,  Daryl  B.,  299-42-29  14. 
Seldel,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selander,  Ero  C,  044—42-4977 
Selby,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Serk,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Severin,  Brian  P.,  667-58-535S 
Sexton,  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shank,  Monty  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw,  Bryant  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shell,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Larry  A.,  585-24-854£ . 
Shields,  Robert  E.,  237-82-784  5. 
Shockey,  Dennis  R.,  198-34-6J  84. 
Shorey,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shriner,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siegert,  GUbert  P.,  568-66-929  S. 
Slgler,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Simmons,  Alfred  N.,  216-32-3(  27. 
Simmons,  Randall  H.,  165-38-  M53. 
Simpson,  Alan  B..  240-72-464C , 
Simpson,  Ronald  D.,  Jr.,  277-4  1-2286. 
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Slncoir,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsco,  Susan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slve,  Emanuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skvarenlna,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith,  Douglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jackie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Larell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Terry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snipes,  Earl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snook,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soderlund,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonnenberg,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sontag,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splker,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spink,  Bradley  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splva,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanbro,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steffey,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinfeld,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Alton  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  April  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  David  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stever,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockett,  Romeo  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Kerwln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story,  Harvey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  Vincent  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straw,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Superak,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suter,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swann,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swedenburg,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Susan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takahashi,  Gilbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley,  Autry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tame,  Catherine  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanzola,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taraba,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbell,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Ted  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Francis  X,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Teague,  Randall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teasdale,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenney,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Tesorlere,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Beatrice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Dan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tilton,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tohlen,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolmich,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Toops,  Emory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torkelson,  Otis  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toussalnt,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troutman,  Jude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tubbs,  Linda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twining,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uecker,  Carolyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uhllk,  Felix  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanmeerten,  Dick  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vann,  Orville  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varnes,  Larrie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vigil,  Carlos  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlttatoe,  Penrose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volz,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wald,  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Murray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Nicholas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  James  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wamstad,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wangsvlck,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ware,  Worn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washco,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watt.  James  S.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weisz,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weltzel,  Michael  P.,  270^4-4652. 

Welch,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weston,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whiting,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whyte,  Lynn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wieland,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiggins,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilcox,  Truman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilderman,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkes,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willey,  Chester  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams,  Eddie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  WUllam  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllllford,  Randolph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willis,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlnegarden,  Perry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wmtner,  Kim  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witt,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Womack,  Oscar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodson,  John  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Workman,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worley,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worsham,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Ted  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyatt,  Susan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yanek,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yasenovsky,  Andrew,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yonfmura,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Dick  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngman,  Dwlght  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yourtee,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yundt,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zambeck,  Arthur  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zerull,  Lynn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zettler,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zletlow,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
Colonel,  Line  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  593,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code  and  Public  Law  92-129. 

Andrews,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 


a  temporary  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
(Medical  Corps),  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  under  the  provisions  of  section  844t 
and  8447,  title  10,  United  States  Code  and 
Public  Law  92-129,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation as  a  medical  officer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  Staus 
Code: 

Sherman,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps i 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  under 
the  provisions  of  section.  583,  title  10,  Unite i 
States  Code  and  Public  Law  92-129,  with  a 
view  to  designation  as  medical  officers  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code : 

.  Prank,  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sowell,  EUis  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  iiio  - 
cated,  under  the  provisions  of  setion  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  A  r 
Force : 

To  be  colonel  {Dental) 

Hansen.  Nathan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain  (Medical) 

Krege,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlchaelson,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (Dental) 

Mills.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (Dental) 

Saunders,  Timothy  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  April  10,  1973  : 

Dep.\rtment  of  Commekce 

Betsy  Ancker- Johnson,  of  Washington,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Justice 

Wallace  H.  Johnson.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

James  N.  Gabriel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  P.  Companion,  of  West  Vlrghiia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  vears 

Donald  E.  Santarelll,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

U.S.  District  Cottrts 

Vincent  P.  Blunno.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

Daniel  J.  Synder,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Foy  Guin,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama. 

James  H.  Hancock,  o:  Alabama,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai^,  April  10,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.  O  God,  our  Father,  we  bow  before  Thee 

Col.  Ernest  Holz,  national  chief  secre-  in  need  for  this  day  and  age  acknowl- 

tary,  the  Salvation  Army,  offered  the  edging  Thee  as  our  Lord  and  Creator 

ollowmg  prayer:  This  is  a  day  of  unrest  and  anxiety.  Re- 


mind us  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  "Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  thee  rest.'  This  is  a 
day  of  hate,  distrust,  and  little  peace  iu 
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the  world.  Remind  us  of  Thy  words, 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you."  And  yet  this  is  a  day  of  great 
discovery,  thrilling  living,  and  glowing 
hope.  Surround  these  blessings  of  real 
life  with  Thy  loTe.  Through  the  touch  of 
Thy  spirit  grant  us  more  faith,  hope,  and 
love — the  greatest  of  these  being  love. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  R£- 
TORT  ON  &  502,  HIGHWAY  CON- 
STTRUCnON 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S.  502,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  pui-poses,  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS,   1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
any  time  wita  tomorrow  to  consider  a 
joint  resolution  making  indent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1»73. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING  SUP- 
P1£MENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1»73 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on  a  House  joint 
resolution  making  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLBACK  GROSSLY  UNFAIR  TO 
FEEDERS 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  urged  the  House  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  an  prices,  rents  and  in- 
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terest  rates  be  reeled  back  lo  January  10 
levels.  My  remarks  appear  at  page  11410 
of  the  Record.  I  did  not  ati  empt  to  show 
the  adverse  imiiact  which  s  ich  a  rollback 
would  have  on  all  segmeits  of  society, 
but  did  say  it  would  be  a  d  saster  for  the 
livestock  industry  and  pafticularly  for 
independent  farmers  engaged  in  small- 
to  medium-sized  feeding  o|>erations  who 
have  purchased  replacement  feeder  cat- 
tle at  prices  which  had  advanced  sharply 
after  January  10. 1  would  like  to  be  more 
specific  as  to  how  such  farmers  would 
have  no  chance  at  all  to  esi;ape  substan- 
tial financial  loss  if  they  ar*  to  be  limited 
to  January  10  prices  for  f^t  cattle  when 
he  eventually  seDs  them 

I  am  thinking  of  a  farmfer  friend  who 
feeds  about  200  bead  a  year  who  bought 
81  head  of  700-pound  yeatling  steers  4 
weeks  ago  at  $54  per  hundridweight.  The 
same  feeder  cattle  would  have  cost  only 
$40  in  December — they  haq  gone  up  $14. 
He  would  normally  feed  these  steers  six 
months  to  bring  them  jup  to  1,200 
pounds,  the  proper  weignt  for  choice 
cattle.  With  the  cost  of  ^erything  he 
puts  into  those  cattle  h4ving  already 
gone  up  sharply,  it  will  ctet  him  more 
than  30  cents  a  pound  to]  put  that  500 
pound  gain  on  those  cattle]  Now  if  when 
he  sells  them  he  Is  hmitod  to  $39  per 
hundredweight,  which  was  the  average 
at  Sioux  City  on  January  10,  he  wiD  get 
only  18  cents  a  pound  for  ihe  gain;  or  a 
loss  of  12  cents  a  pound.  T^iat  is  $60  per 
animal,  which  means  this  abiall  ««Jerator 
will  have  lost  $4,960  or  tjiis  one  small 
lot  of  cattle  and  received  absolutely 
nothing  for  all  the  work  he  has  gone  to 
in  feeding  and  tending  them  over  a  6- 
month  period.  Actually  hife  loss  will  be 
much  greater  because  that  figure  as- 
sumes an  81  cattle  will  sunvive,  whereas 
one  or  two  of  them  will  i  probably  die 
bringing  his  loss  to  be  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000.  ] 

My  farmer  friend  cannot  kfford  to  take 
that  kind  of  beating.  He  Should  not  be 
thus  penalized  ior  having  jtried  in  good 
faith  to  meet  the  consumer's  well  pub- 


of  our  trade  policies  that  iiake  it  im- 
possible for  this  great  firm   o  continue 

I  imderstand  the  Preside  it  is  going 
to  send  us  a  trade  message  liere.  I  have 
been  reading  the  reports  Ir  the  news- 
papers which  indicate  the  'resident  is 
talking  very  tough  on  the  one  hand 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fliid  out  he  is 
deaUng  with  these  trade  problems  by 
throwing  marshmallows  at  them.  In 
other  words  he  is  looking  foi  permission 
to  further  lower  the  tariff  ii,  this  coun- 
try. If  we  do  that  we  can  say  goodby 
to  the  industrial  complex  of  ,  \merica. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bostwi 
has  predicted  that  within  1(  ■  years  New 
England  is  going  to  be  a  serv  ee-oriented 
area.  In  other  words,  there  are  not  going 
to  be  any  mills  or  factories  at  work 
there.  It  is  going  to  be  an  'area  where 
everybody  Is  going  to  be  a  liie  insurance 
salesman  selling  life  insuraiice  to  each 
other.  Yes,  this  country  ha.i  some  real 
problems  and  we  have  to  face  up  to 
them. 


licized  demand  for  more 

was  willing  to  assume  al 

risks — and   they   are  man  j — of   buying 

high  priced  feeder  cattle  t^  continue  his 

feeding  operations.  But  he 

to  have  Congress  foreclose  dny  possibility 

of  his  recovering  his  costs  ^d  making  a 

profit  by  limiting  him  to 

selling  price.  I  again  urge 

to   vote   against   this   mischievous  and 

grossly  unfair  rollback  pro  xnal 


ed  meat.  He 
the  normal 


STETSON  SHOE  CO.  (ILOSES  IN 
MASSACHUSEl  TS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massac  lusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  1  o  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi  e  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  includf  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts 
Speaker,  along  with  my 
league,  the  gentleman  frotn 
setts  (Mr.  Studds),  I  take 
nity    to   inform   the 
Hotise    that    another    sho ; 
Massachusetts  is  closing 
Stetson  Shoe  Co.,  a  compf  ny 
many  years  of  business,  fs 
down  due  to  t?ie  unfortunate 


Mr. 
steemed  col- 
Massachu- 
this  opportu- 
of  the 
factory  in 
doors.  The 
of  many, 
joing  to  close 
conditions 


Men  ibers 


CALL  OF  THE  HOI  SE 


Speaker,  I 
a  quoriun 

!k  quorum  is 

■,  I  more  a 

oidered. 
electronic  de- 
Meifttaczs  failed 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
make  the  point  of  order  tba|t 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speake^^, 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  oi  the  House  was 

The  call  was  takai  by 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  respond: 

fRoU  No.  81) 

Prey  PAitJs 

tSoldwater  PI  i*ie 

Gray  Pi  i«.  Tex. 
HsLDscxi,  Idaho    B4 14 

H»rvey  Bt  mrey,  N.Y. 

HMtiaga  R4  seuUial 

Hubert  Bi  lybal 
Hoimeld 
Howard 

Jones,  Ala.  StMger, 

King  T«  agtte, 
O'Bara 


Abziig 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Burke.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Dellums 

Dent 

Diygs 

Diilskl 


Edwards,  Calif.  Owcus 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  toHcall  396 
Members  have  recorded  thrir  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoruaa. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  weif  di^aensed 
with. 


,  wis. 
',  Tex. 


LEAD  NATION   ON  MiATLESS 
TUESDAYS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Ho\ise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  tiis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speakei,  last  Tues- 
day I  asked  the  President  to  reestablish 
the  successful  World  War  H  practice  of 
"meatless  Tuesdays"  imtil  the  supply  of 
meat  catches  up  with  deman^  and  prices 
retiuTi  to  a  reasonable  leveL 

It  is  Tuesday  once  again  ai  d  there  has 
been  no  response  f rtxn  the  \S  hite  House. 
The  weeklong  meat  boycott  was  effec- 
tive, but  in  a  limited  way.  1 .  long  term 
reduction  in  demand  is  neec  ed  to  more 
neariy  coincide  with  the  long  leadtime 
required  for  the  production  of  meat. 

Perhaps  CcHogress  should  i;tep  In  and 
lead  the  Nation  hi  volnntaril  y  observing 
meatless  Tiiesdays  in  the  Hob  se  and  Sen- 
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ate  Restaurants  imtll  meat  prices  stabi- 
lize at  a  level  acceptable  to  all. 


RISE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 
FOR  MARCH 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported that  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
for  March  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  26.4  percent — the  steepest 
monthly  rise  since  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  this  Congress 
needs  no  further  evidence  of  the  total 
banki-uptcy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's economic  policies.  The  so-called 
phase  III  of  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program — announced  by  President 
Nixon  on  January  11 — is  an  absolute 
failure  and  a  disaster  for  the  American 
people. 

Despite  the  obvious,  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  issue  rosy  statements 
promising  that  better  days  are  just  down 
the  road.  In  truth,  they  are  floundering 
around  and  they  now  appear  unable  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  crisis  which  everyone  but  the 
administration  seems  to  recognize.  The 
problems  of  inflation  are  no  secret  to 
the  consumer,  the  farmer,  the  business- 
man, and  the  worker.  They  know  it 
exists  and  they  know  they  are  paying  a 
terrible  price  for  the  administration's 
continuing  head-in-the-sand  attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  economic  policies 
fail  so  miserably  and  when  the  Nation 
approaches  an  economic  emergency,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  pick  up  the  ini- 
tiative and  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  is  so  obviously  lacking  downtown. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxui-y  of  a 
wait-and-see  approach  to  the  Nixon 
brand  of  economics. 

This  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  acting  on  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  last  week.  This  meas- 
ure seeks  to  repeal  the  disastrous  phase 
III  and  to  provide  some  very  flrm  eco- 
nomic guidelines  for  the  Nation — guide- 
lines which  will  return  stability  to  the 
economy.  This  legislation  will  correct  the 
mistakes  which  have  piled  up  under 
phase  in  and  will  push  the  President 
toward  a  meaningful  program  to  lower 
prices,  rents,  and  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
watching  closely  to  see  how  the  Congress 
performs  on  these  amendments.  This  is  a 
true  test  of  the  Congress  ability  to  deal 
firmly  and  effectively  with  an  economic 
crisis. 


MEATS  AND  CONTROLS 
•  Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  my  colleague  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  PoDELL)  concerning  his  pro- 
posal to  declare  "Meatless  Tuesdays." 
If  worldwide  demand  for  meat  contin- 
ues to  accelerate,  prices  will  not  decline. 


Adverse  weather  conditions  in  the  United 
States  compound  the  difficulties  of  rais- 
ing enough  beef  to  satisfy  the  market.  In 
one  Mljiwestem  State  alone,  storms  have 
caused  us  to  lose  44,000  head  of  cattle 
so  far  this  year.  If  the  Government  per- 
sists in  imposing  price  controls,  ceilings, 
and  even  rollbacks,  it  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  increase  the  supply  of  meat. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  Congress  to  pro- 
claim one  meatless  day — every  day  will 
be  meatless.  Reserves  of  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb  will  simply  dry  up. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  meat 
shortages  that  prevailed  during  World 
War  II.  People  queued  up  for  blocks  for 
a  pound  of  Spam.  But  if  the  present  situ- 
ation continues,  there  may  not  even  be  a 
poimd  of  Spam  available.  We  will  all  fast 
from  meat— and  it  will  not  be  in  defer- 
ence to  the  will  of  Congress. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  GRANT 
PROGRAM— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is:  Will  the  House,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3298,  an  act  to  re- 
store the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  imder  the  Consohdated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Poace  • 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  Albert*. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poace),  has  yielded  to  me.  I  appreciate 
the  years  that  I  served  under  his  leader- 
ship on  that  committee. 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows,  we  will  cast  one  of  the 
critical  votes  of  this  session  of  Congress — 
critical  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, and  critical  because  of  the  challenge 
which  we  confront  as  a  law-making  body 
of  the  Nation. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  confronta- 
tion that  has  been  in  the  making  for 
some  time.  We  are  dealing,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  a  sense,  with  the  basic  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  Nation.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  make  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Just  last  month  297  Members  of  this 
body,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  voted 
to  reinstate  this  very  successful  program. 
I  am  sure  that  on  that  occasion  the  vote 
was  one  of  conviction  that  the  program 
was  needed,  and  that  Members  hi  making 
this  vote  were  doing  so  in  the  conviction 
that  they  were  helping  their  constituents 
and  their  coimtry. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  argument 
over  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

In  signing  into  law  legislation  which 
tripled  the  authorization  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  in  1972,  President  Nixon 
called  the  legislation  "praiseworthy." 

It  helps  people,  it  helps  communities. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  our  people 
have  a  right  to  an  abundance  of  clear 


water  and  sanitai-y  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems. It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
what  we  do  to  clean  up  the  water  of  the 
Nation  is  important  to  the  environment 
not  only  of  tliose  who  live  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  those  who  will  live  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

This  program  over  the  years,  has  re- 
ceived consistent  bipartisan  support  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  program.  In  my  own 
State,  for  example,  8  years  ago  not  one 
familj'  was  served  by  rural  water  systems, 
not  one  in  the  entire  State.  Tod?y. 
thanks  to  this  program,  over  90,000  fami- 
lies have  access  to  good,  clean,  running 
water.  In  my  home  country  85  percent 
of  the  rural  and  smalltown  families  now 
have  water  lines  coming  to  their  homes. 
Before  this  program  was  begim  none  of 
these  families  were  served.  I  am  sure  that 
the  same  story  can  be  told  in  most  States, 
and  in  many  counties  of  the  Nation— but 
the  job  has  not  been  completed. 

Without  these  grants,  the  people  of 
many  rui-al  areas  could  not  afford  water. 
How  is  a  town  with  a  population  of  250 
people,  many  of  them  children,  going  to 
raise  the  money  to  build  water  and  sewer 
lines?  There  are  small,  poor  communities 
in  districts  throughout  the  country  that 
cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  water 
and  sewage  plants.  Even  if  they  could 
borrow  the  money  to  build  the  systems 
the  water  and  sewer  bills  would  be  exor- 
bitant. 

The  biggest  losers  in  this  conflict  are 
the  1,685  small  towns  that  already  have 
quaUfied  for  water  and  sewer  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  and  who  were 
denied  the  payments  on  their  grants  due 
to  impoundment. 

The  impoundment  of  money  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  has 
severely  penalized  communities.  These 
people  went  to  the  poUs  last  November 
with  the  full  miderstanding  that  the  law 
would  be  faithfully  executed.  Little  did 
they  realize  that  their  dreams  would  be 
shattered  by  an  abrupt,  imauthorized 
termination  of  the  program. 

The  questions  before  us  are  simple: 
Were  we  right  when  we  voted  for  this 
program  last  month?  Were  we  right  in 
believing  that  it  was  a  good  program? 
Were  we  right  in  believing  that  it  was  a 
program  that  the  American  people  could 
afford?  Were  we  right  in  believing  that 
It  would  help  the  people  that  we  reiire- 
sent  and  our  country?  It  seems  to  me  the 
overriding  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
do  what — 297  of  us  thought,  and  I  still 
think — is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion and  our  people;  or  are  we  going  to  do 
what  the  President  has  asked  us  to  do. 
namely,  to  tuck  our  tails  and  sustain  a 
veto  of  a  bill  which  tliis  body  has  passed 
by  an  almost  5-to-l  margin? 

The  question  is  with  you,  yom-  con- 
sciences, and  your  constituents. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv  de- 
sire to  yield  half  of  this  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Teacue>.  I 
understand  that  I  can  only  yield  to  him 
one  time.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  at  this 
time  to  yield  him  30  minutes  and  let  him 
apportion  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  <  The  gentleman  has  control  of  the 
timo.  He  can  yield  his  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iioin  California  30  minutes. 
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FASUAMENTART    INQmRT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inqtiiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Does  that 
mean  that  I  must  ase  all  of  my  30  minutes 
together? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
use  his  time  as  he  sees  fit,  for  purposes 
ot  debate  only. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  3298. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me,  and  I  know  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  great  many  of  Members 
of  the  House,  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
on  this  bill.  I  say  that  because  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  affected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad 
l^roeram— it  is  in  fact  the  best  of  the 
•several  agricultural  programs  for  which 
the  President  has  impounded  funds. 

It  is  fortimate,  however,  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  set  forth  several  alteniatives 
to  the  forced  spending  that  this  bill  man- 
dates. If  it  were  not  for  the  President's 
plan  to  provide  grant  money  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  while 
providing  loan  money  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  it  would  in- 
deed be  most  difficult  if  not  impo-ssible  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  on  H.R.  3298. 
As  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, the  President  intends  to  make  $345 
million  in  water  system  loan  funds  and 
$100  million  in  insured  sewer  loan  funds 
available  to  rural  areas  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  some  $5  bUlion  will  be 
avilable  through  EPA  for  grants  to  the" 
States  which  will  set  their  own  priorities 
while  making  adequate  amounts  avail- 
able to  small  towns.  These  grants,  in- 
cidentally, will  be  more  generous  at  a  75- 
percent  Federal,  25-percent  local  ratio 
than  the  old  PHA  grant  system  which 
was  set  on  a  50-50-pcrc«it  matching 
basis.  In  fact,  some  $148  million  of  EPA 
grants  have  been  made  to  small  town 
of  2,500  peisons  or  less  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  fii-st  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Even  with  these  alternatives,  the  deci- 
sion we  face  is  still  a  tough  one.  Yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  responsibility  we  have  as  na- 
tional legislators  in  the  world's  greatest 
legislative  body  occasionally  demands  an 
action  that  is  politically  courageous  and 
difficult. 

Tlie  issue  today  is  greater  than  H.R. 
3298.  It  is  simply  the  credibility  of  the 
President's  effort  to  apply  a  brake  to  what 
has  become  runaway  Government  spend- 
ing. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
decides  to  reverse  the  President's  auster- 
ity program,  what  is  there  to  .stop  his 
reversal  on  each  of  the  other  dozen  bills 
by  which  the  Congres.s  seeks  to  confront 
tbe  President  with  the  forced  spending 
of  billions  of  dollars  beyond  our  means? 

Today,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  Republic  is  to  be  saved  from 
runaway  spending  and  its  twin  offsprings 
of  Inflation  and  taxes,  the  House  must 
bite  the  political  bidlet. 


The  arithmetic  Is  cleat :  It  takes  one- 
third  plus  one  to  sustain  a  veto,  and  we 
can  deliver  that  support!  to  our  Presi- 
dent if  we  can  only  muster  in  our  hearts 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

Some  will  say,  I  am  st  re,  that  a  vote 
to  preserve  fiscal  respons  bility  will  hurt 
us  at  home. 

I  do  not  think  so,  Mr  Speaker,  and 
I  am  willing  to  test  my  eotes  with  my 
constituents.  And  when  t  le  dust  settles, 
I  think  we  will  all  find  that  America 
needs  fiscal  solvency  to  d  3  all  the  great 
things  that  history  and  fa  e  have  decreed 
for  her  in  the  years  pas  ,  present,  and 
future. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  he  gentleman 
from  California  desire  tc  yield  further 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif  on  ia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  he  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  believe 
we  should  make  an  attem;  >t  in  this  situ- 
ation to  separate  rhetoric  from  the  facts 
and  I  want  to  allude  now  »  some  of  the 
facts.  They  are  these: 

We  have  spent  in  this  fiscal  year  of 
1973  a  little  more  than  $5  K)  million  un- 
der the  Water  PoUutlon  ( Control  Act  to 
finance  the  construction  c  f  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  This  leavi  s  us  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  of  avai  able  funds  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  ye  ir  1973,  which 
probably  will  not  be  o  )ligated  until 
sometime  after  July  1,  :  973.  On  that 
particular  date  $3  billion  in  additional 
obligational  and  contrasi  authority  is 
available  making  in  the  n  ;xt  fiscal  year 
a  total  of  about  $4.5  billio  i  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatn  ent  facilities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  larger  sum  is  an 
adequate  sum  to  finance  aU  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  we  are  talking  about, 
and  more,  under  the  Cons  )lidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  At  least 
there  is  a  far  more  realiitic  chance  of 
there  being  funded  und(  r  the  Water 
Quality  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  jill  deals  with 
the  appropriation  of  $150  i  lillion  for  fis- 
cal 1973.  That  is  over  the  entire  United 
States.  That  averages  oui  to  about  $3 
milhon  a  State  for  both  v;s  ter  and  sewer 
grants.  If  we  take  Ohio  a;  an  example, 
it  has  88  counties,  and  di'  iding  that  $3 
million  between  88  count  es  we  find  a 
county  can  get  a  rather  ins  gnificant  sum 
for  waste  treatment  and  water  system 
grants  under  this  legislition.  Really 
there  is  not  enough  men  ^y  to  do  any 
good,  and  we  are  deluding  t  le  rural  areas 
into  thinking  there  is  goin(  to  be  a  large 
sum  of  money  available  fi  t  grants  im- 
der  thLs  program  when  in  fact  there  is 
not. 

They  are  much  better  >ff  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Ac  t.  because  un- 
der the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  they  can  get  grants  up  to  only  50 
percent.  Under  the  Water  I  ollution  Con- 
trol Act  they  can  get  grj  nts  up  to  75 
percent.  We  wrote  into  tha ;  act  the  pro- 
visions that  States  must  set  priorities  and 
must  decide  which  projects  will  be  fund- 
ed first  and  second  and  th:  rd  and  so  ac- 
cording to  their  needs. 

In  addition  to  that  Ian  advised  by 
EPA  when  they  draft  regu]  itions  for  the 
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states  to  set  up  these  pridritles,  it  will 
be  required  that  due  and  adequate  con- 
sideration be  given  the  rutal  areas  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  fltates  will  be 
making  this  determination  as  to  priori- 
ties, I  would  much  rather,  1  )eing  a  small 
community,  deal  with  the  i  Itate  author- 
ities than  have  to  come  to  Washington 
and  deal  with  this  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  engage  in  an  imendiiig  process.  I 
think  the  rural  areas  will  »  far  better 
off  under  grants  vmder  th^  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  with  75  bercent  than 
they  will  be  under  grants  with  50  per- 
cent imder  the  FMA.  Part  cularly  with 
such  small  sums  available. 

It  strikes  me  this  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members.  I  repn  «ent  a  rural 
area.  Most  of  my  area  is  rur  il  but  I  have 
a  few  small  towns.  The  lai  gest  town  in 
my  district  is  approximatelf  35.000  pop- 
ulation. They  are  eligible  fori  a  75-percent 
grant  under  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  I  would  hate  to  have  o  explain  to 
the  rural  citizens  in  the  rest  of  that 
county  I  represent,  approxin  lately  45.000 
that  they  could  get  a  granb  froir  PHA 
at  only  50  percent  while  the  city  is  eUgi- 
ble  for  a  grant  at  75  percent  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

I  think  we  would  have  a  ( yeat  deal  of 
difficulty  explaining  that  position  yet 
that  is  the  situation  if  the  ?eto  is  over- 
ridden, I  think  the  rural  an  as  of  Amer- 
ica are  far  better  off  unde-  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  with  75  percent 
grants. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
liferation of  programs  onlj  encourages 
waste,  duplication,  redtape  ^d  excessive 
Federal  employment  to  say  nothing  of 
the  confusion  created  in  rural  areas  par- 
ticularly of  which  program  ;o  apply  for 

We  now  have  grants  undei  FHA,  HUD 
EPA,  and  loans  imder  FP:a  and  the 
Rural  Development  Act. 

It  would  be  far  more  econ  oxnically  ef- 
ficient and  simplified  to  have  these 
sewer  grants  consolidated  under  one 
program  as  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  do. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  President's 
veto,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  distinguish -d  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill), 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Spesker,  I  am 
speaking  today  as  a  window  box  farmer 
as  I  was  referred  to  by  a  geni  leman  from 
the  minority  side  the  other  day.  but  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
program,  very  interestingly,  passed  the 
House  by  297  votes  to  54  votes.  And  it 
passed  the  House  because  the  rural  water 
program  is  crucial  for  pollution  control 
and  health  in  rural  America 

The  President's  indiscriminate  action 
on  January  10  in  terminatii  g  this  pro- 
gram is  just  one  of  a  serie  of  sudden 
and  arbitrary  moves  by  the  idministra- 
tion  to  cancel  out  programs  which  have 
long  benefited  rural  America.  Like  his 
decision  to  eliminate  the  Rur  al  Environ 
mental  Assistance  Act,  this  action 
demonstrated  the  Presider|t's  benign 
neglect  of  rtnnl  programs. 

Now,  if  we  allow  the  Presic  ent's  action 
to  stand,  there  will  be  no  sou  xe  of  grant 
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fimds  for  rural  water  systems.  The 
grants  provided  under  the  program,  ad- 
ministered through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  are  specifically  oriented 
toward  small  towns  and  ccnnmimitles  in 
rural  areas  with  populations  up  to  10,000. 
These  communities,  in  desperate  need 
of  water  systems,  do  not  have  a  tax  base 
large  enough  to  support  the  loans  neces- 
sary to  finance  such  a  system.  Without 
this  grant  assistance,  they  could  not 
establish  a  rural  water  system. 

But  the  President  claims  that  the 
funds  would  be  available  for  these  pro- 
grams under  his  special  revenue  sharing 
plan  for  rural  America. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Members,  how  are  these 
small  rural  towns  under  10,000  going  to 
acquire  the  poUtical  muscle  or  a  tax 
base  large  eiough  for  them  to  scramble 
adequately  to  come  up  with  a  fair  share 
of  the  fluids?  And  how  are  these  com- 
mimitles  going  to  build  sewer  systems  if 
they  do  not  have  water  systems  to  feed 
the  sewers? 

The  need  for  this  program  Is  real  and 
urgent.  It  Is  essential  If  small  nutil  com- 
mimitles  are  to  build  water  systems.  For 
no  other  program  exists  that  iM-ovldes 
moneys  to  small  towns  for  water  systems. 
Construction  of  these  systems  Is  im- 
perative for  rural  revltalization.  envirwi- 
mental  protection  and  water  pollution 
control.  Water  pollution  begins  in  the 
rural  areas  and  must  be  controlled  there 
if  we  are  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  water- 
ways. It  Is  completely  unrealistic  to 
think  that  these  needs  can  or  will  be  met 
by  revenue  sharing  funds  or  by  water 
pollution  funds  which  have  already  been 
cut  in  half  by  the  administration. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  since 
19«5,  more  than  2,650  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  have  been  assist- 
ed with  the  grant  money  provided  in  the 
rural  water -waste  program. 

I  know  that  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  making  the 
claim  that  there  are  other  funds  avail- 
able for  the  small,  rural  communities. 
Yet,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  dis- 
tingiUshed  gentlemen  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jones)  ,  who  has  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  his 
State  which  points  out  if  we  do  not  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  President,  there  are 
no  funds  wiiatsoever  to  take  care  of  the 
small  farmer  and  the  small  town  dweller. 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation, 
which  we  passed  earlier  this  year,  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  I  hope  that  the 
President's  veto  will  be  overridden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred. 
ITie  letter  is  as  follows : 

Depabtment  of  Naturai,  and 

Economic  Resoxtrces, 

Raleigh,  April  4,  1973. 
Subject:  State  and  Federal  Grant  Assistance, 

Roper,  N.C. 
Hon.  Waltzx  B.  Jokes. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Congressman  Jones:  This  will  ac- 
knowlede  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  16, 
1973,  and  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the 
Town  of  Roper  and  their  efforts  to  construct 
adequate  wastewater  treatment  facllltiea. 

As  you  already  know,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  Federal  grant  funds 
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available  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
wastewater  collection  and  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  only  Federal  grant  assistance  known 
to  be  available  at  the  present  thne  Is  througb 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
Public  Law  92-500.  Although  P.L.  92-500  au- 
thorizes 75':%  Federal  Grant  participation  in 
wastewater  treatment  works,  interceptor  sew- 
ers and  collection  sewers,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  advised  that  since  only 
40  7n  of  the  funds  authorized  for  P.Y.  73  ai» 
to  be  released,  priority  will  be  given  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  and  interceptor 
sewers  connected  with  the  treatment  works. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  unless  additional 
funds  are  made  available,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  EPA  will  approve  grants  for  collection 
sewers. 

The  North  Carolina  Clean  Water  Bond  Act 
of  1971  authorized  $50  mUlion  for  SUte 
grants  for  construction  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants  and  interceptor  sewers,  and  $25 
million  for  State  grants  for  wastewater  col- 
lection system  projects,  "nie  $50  million  ac- 
count is  on  a  Statewide  basis  and  was  to  be 
used  to  provide  State  matching  grants  for 
wastewater  treatment  works  projects  ap- 
proved for  Federal  grants.  The  Board  ot 
Water  and  Air  Resources  on  January  18,  1973. 
adopted  a  policy  under  which  12.5%  SUte 
grants  would  be  authorized  for  wastewater 
treatment  works  projects  approved  for  75% 
EPA  Federal  grants.  However,  the  State's 
Bond  Attorneys  have  raised  a  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  Issuing  bonds  to 
provide  State  grants  for  projects  which  are 
approved  for  75%  Federal  grants  and  for 
which  the  Federal  law  does  not  require  a 
specified  State  matching  grant.  An  effort  la 
now  being  made  to  resolve  this  issue  by  leg- 
islation authorizing  a  Statewide  referendum 
on  the  question  of  using  these  funds  In  the 
Pollution  Control  Account  designated  specifi- 
cally for  matching  grants  to  provide  supple- 
mental grants  for  wastewater  treatment 
works  projects  approved  for  75%  Federal 
grants  and  for  which  a  State  matching  grant 
is  not  specifically  required  for  the  project 
to  qualify  for  a  Federal  grant.  We  believe  this 
question  will  be  satisfactorily  resolved.  How- 
ever, until  It  Is,  we  wiu  be  unable  to  extend 
State  grant  offers  to  wastewater  treatment 
works  projects  approved  for  75%  Federal 
grants. 

The  $25  million  account  for  wastewater 
collection  systems  Is  allocated  to  the  coun- 
ties in  the  proportion  that  the  population  of 
each  county  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  These  funds  are  available  for  a 
period  of  five  years  and  can  only  be  approved 
for  use  by  local  unite  of  government  within 
the  county  during  this  period.  Washington 
County  has  an  allocation  of  $69,057  from  this 
account.  According  to  the  Information  pro- 
vided In  your  letter  and  the  Information  in 
our  files,  there  are  Insufficient  fimds  al- 
located to  Washington  County  to  provide  a 
25%  State  grant  for  the  collection  sewers 
proposed  by  the  Town  of  Roper.  Also,  with 
the  present  EPA  regulations,  only  the  waste- 
water treatment  plant  and  Interceptor  sew- 
ers could  be  certified  for  a  75%  Federal 
grant. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  certify  a  State 
grant  for  wastewater  treatment  works  proj- 
ects untU  the  above  referred  to  legal  ques- 
tion Is  resolved,  does  not  preclude  the  Town 
from  submitting  an  application  for  a  76% 
Federal  grant  pursuant  to  P.  L.  92-500.  and 
a  25%  State  grant  pursuant  to  the  State 
Clean  Water  Bond  Act  of  1971  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  a  wastewater  collec- 
tion system.  However,  since  Roper's  13  nan - 
cial  condition  is  such  that  it  cannot  provide 
the  required  local  financing  (75%  of  the 
cost  of  the  collectkMi  system  and  25%  of 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  works)  it  appears 
that  the  Town  will  have  to.  In  some  man- 
ner, improve  Its  financial  capacity  or  delay 


the  project  until  a  supplemental  State  grant 
can  be  made  for  the  wastewater  treatment 
works  portion  of  the  project  and  Federal 
funds  becc»ne  available  to  provide  a  75% 
grant  for  the  collection  system. 

We  recognize  the  Towns  needs  with  re- 
spect to  a  modem  sewerage  system  and  wiU 
assist  the  Town  officials  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  we  can 
do  imtu  sufficient  Federal.  State,  azul  local 
funds  are  available  with  which  to  finance 
the  project. 

For  your  information.  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  one  copy  each  of  the  documents 
relatmg  to  State  and  Federal  grants: 

1.  Rules  and  Regulaticms  Governing  State 
Grants  For  Wastewater  Treatment  Works, 
Wastewater  Collection  Systems,  and  Water 
Supply  Systems. 

2.  A  Breakdown  of  the  N<»th  Car<^ina 
Clean  Water  Grant  P\ind. 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  EPA 
Federal   Grants   Under   P.   L.   92-500. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  In 
our  program.  If  you  have  any  questions 
concerning  the  Town  of  Roper  or  other 
municipalities  in  your  district,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

E.C.  Hubbard, 
Assistant  Director,   Office  of 

Water  and  Air  Resources. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Presidential  veto  of  HJR.  3298,  legislaUon 
to  restore  the  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grant  program. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  we  m\ist 
restore  commonsense  to  our  Federal 
spending  and  hold  Federal  outlays  to  the 
ceiling  level  of  $250  billion.  However,  how 
we  "spend"  this  limited  budget  Is  de- 
batable. It  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  to  project  the 
return  on  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
vestment for  alternative  programs  so 
that  we  can  insure  maximum  benefit 
from  each  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Funds  for  the  development  of  rural 
water  and  sewer  programs  are  a  wise  in- 
vestment that  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  in  the  economic  growth,  food 
production,  and  tax  revenues  that  are 
generated  by  this  development. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Kansas  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  evaluated  the  im- 
pact of  a  rural  water  district.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  pertinent  in  discus- 
sing this  legislation: 

The  economic  Impact  of  a  water  district 
on  an  area  for  a  five-year  period  totaled 
$1,194,156,  or  an  average  Increase  of  $238,- 
831  per  year.  This  is  an  average  of  $2,462  per 
household  per  year  for  increased  land  values 
home  Improvemente,  increased  livestock  pro- 
duction, and  savings  from  hauling  water 
Thus,  a  $125,000  Investment  has  resulted  lii 
an  economic  impact  of  191  percent  to  the 
area  each  year. 

In  Kansas  alone,  we  liave  a  backlog  of 
62  water  district  applications  on  file  that 
are  awaiting  funding.  These  applica- 
tions come  from  sparsely  populated  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  whose  growth 
and  economic  development  are  limited 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  reliable  suiH>Iy  of 
useful  water.  The  extremely  low  ratio  of 
subscribers  per  mile  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate income  in  these  areas  makes  the 
availability  of  grant  money  a  necessity 
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before  the  necessary  resources  are  avail- 
able to  build  these  projects. 

The  most  obvious  limitation  on  eco- 
nomic growth  in  these  project  areas  Is 
an  artificial  ceiling  on  livestock  produc- 
tion since  livestock  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water.  The  availability 
of  these  grant  fimds  and  the  resultant 
water  district  development  could  stimu- 
late livestock  production  to  help  satisfy 
our  Nation's  skyrocketing  demand  for 
meat  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

There  is  no  other  Federal  program  to 
provide  grants  for  rural  water  district 
development  if  funds  for  this  program 
are  not  restored  through  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3298.  Hundreds  of  small  com- 
munities will  be  dealt  a  severe  blow  if 
Congress  does  not  override  this  Presi- 
dential veto. 

There  is  authority  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  provide 
grant  fimds  for  sewer  systems.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  limited  funds  available 
through  EPA  will  be  largely  devoted  to 
the  tremendous  water  pollution  prob- 
lems in  our  cities.  This  would  leave  the 
small  communities  of  our  country  with 
pollution  problems  of  a  similar  magni- 
tude per  capita  with  growing  intensity 
and  dwindling  resources  to  provide  a 
solution. 

There  are  23  sewer  applications  pend- 
ing in  Kansas  alone  whose  limited  re- 
som-ces  require  Federal  assistance  for 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  I  do 
not  think  this  issue  is  a  matter  of  parti- 
san politics,  nor  is  it  an  issue  involving 
our  obvious  need  to  limit  our  Federal 
spending.  This  Issue  involves  the  many 
small  rural  communities  that  are  not 
sharing  in  this  Nation's  prosperity  and 
who  do  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  program 
represents  an  investment  rather  than  a 
cost  and  that. the  resources  of  our  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  must  be  committed  to 
rural  development  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  rest  of  our  Nation.  In  addition,  the 
availability  of  these  funds  would  indi- 
rectly increase  livestock  production  to 
help  alleviate  our  Nation's  meat  supply 
and  meat  price  problem.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  benefits  and 
the  investment  potential  to  all  Ameri- 
cans in  determining  your  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  stated  that  It 
was  his  opinion  the  legislation  before  us 
today  raised  a  grave  constitutional  Issue. 

I  quote  from  the  veto  message.  The  Presi- 
dent says : 

A  grave  constitutional  question  is  also 
raised  by  H.R.  3298,  which  purports  to  man- 
date the  spending  of  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  The  Attorney 
General  has  advised  me  that  such  a  man- 
date conflicts  with  the  allocation  of  execu- 
tive power  to  the  President  made  by  Article 

II  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  H.R.  3298  Is 
objectionable  not  only  In  its  practical  and 
economic  aspects,  but  on  basic  legal  grounds 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  repeated  requests  made  to 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Agricul- 
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this  afternoon  for  that  purpose  In  com- 
parison to  $445  million  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that  if  it 
is  grant  money  that  is  needed,  it  Is  much 
closer  to  the  statehouse  than  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  get  some  grant  money  to 
apply  to  the  loan  funds  that  would  be 
available. 

I  also  submit  that  a  State  government, 
at  this  time,  is  in  much  better  condition 
financially  than  the  Federal  Government 
is  for  these  purposes.  What  we  are  spend- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government  is  what  is 
contributing  to  inflation  and  placing  the 
dollar  in  jeopardy  on  the  world  markets 
today. 

I  hope  this  body  will  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  whereby  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  keep  their  firm  commitment  to  rural 
America  and  also  bring  inflation  to  a 
halt. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
lightful and  beloved  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  has  just  once  again  dem- 
onstrated his  prowess  as  a  pitcher.  D\ir- 
Ing  the  first  2  of  his  3  minutes  I  thought 
I  saw  that  ball  coming  right  straight 
down  the  center  of  the  alley  as  he  was 
extoDtng  the  needs  of  rural  America  for 
sewer  and  water  programs,  but  the  ball 
suddenly  broke  just  as  it  came  toward 
the  plate,  and  I  think  it  went  outside, 
because  I  am  not  sure  where  it  is  now. 

Admittedly  there  is  another  program 
voted  by  this  House  over  the  President's 
veto  last  year  to  provide  grants  for 
municipalities  to  attend  to  their  sewer 
needs — ^not  water  needs  but  sewer  needs. 
Tet  it  Is  certainly  specious  today  to  con- 
tend that  we  are  supporting  that  pro- 
gram by  voting  down  this  bill,  when  that 
other  program,  notwithstanding  our 
overriding  that  Presidential  veto,  was 
unilaterally  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  the  congressionally  authorized  level 
of  activity. 

Certainly  it  would  be  nice  for  all  of 
these  rural  communities  if  they  could 
qualify  and  get  the  75-percent  grants  au- 
thorized by  the  water  pollution  bill,  but 
we  know  that  this  will  not  happen.  As  a 
result  of  the  arbitrary  cuts  made  by  the 
President  In  impounding  those  fimds, 
some  30  of  the  50  States  have  less  money 
this  year  than  they  had  last  year  under 
that  program  notwithstanding  oiu:  bold 
congressional  determination  to  move 
forward. 

This  has  been  a  popular  program  smd  a 
helpful  and  effective  program.  Since 
1966,  in  6  years,  it  has  helped  some 
2,650  communities  to  solve  their  water 
and  sewer  needs.  Today  there  are  1,865 
applications  pending.  It  has  helped  about 
450  communities  a  year.  With  1,865  ap- 
plications pending,  it  woiild  take  us  sev- 
eral years  to  attempt  to  meet  the  already 
certified  needs. 

So  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  desire 
to  help  rural  America,  if  we  are  serious 
about  the  problems  of  clean  water,  the 
t»ly  way  we  can  do  It  Is  to  override  the 
veto,  and  thus  to  reaffirm  once  agam  the 


high  priority  that  this  Congress  gives 
to  clean  water  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Rarick)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
support  the  announced  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  reduce  and 
control  inflationary  Federal  spending.  I 
have  in  the  past  upheld  the  President  in 
his  vetoes  when  I  felt  that  he  was  doing 
the  right  thing  for  the  American  people, 
especially  with  regard  to  preventing  pos- 
sible future  tax  increases.  During  my  7 
years  in  Congress  I  have  always  opposed 
big-spending,  inflationary  giveaway  pro- 
grams. 

I  supported  the  nn-al  and  sewer  water 
bill  when  it  passed  the  House,  and  I  still 
believe  there  is  a  marked  necessity  for 
clean  water  in  rural  America.  However, 
to  support  the  veto  of  the  President  to- 
day raises  the  question:  For  whom  are 
we  saving  the  money?  The  President  re- 
mains adamantly  committed  to  rebuild- 
ing North  Vietnam.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me,  or  the  people  I  represent,  to 
cut  off  money  to  worthwhile  domestic 
programs  as  "inflationary,"  just  to  turn 
around  and  give  the  money  to  North 
Vietnam  or  more  than  100  other  foreign 
countries  and  call  it  a  noninflatlonary 
"investment  in  peace."  I  intend  to  cast 
my  people's  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  At  least  when  our  people's 
tax  money  is  spent  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  benefit 
the  original  taxpayer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
on  the  1970  Bureau  of  Census  Report, 
there  were  29,611,000  people  living  in 
urban  areas  that  had  lived  in  niraJ  areas 
at  the  age  of  16.  Each  decade  millions  of 
Americans  are  attracted  to  the  cities,  ac- 
celerating the  dep<^ulation  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Now,  when  a  poor,  unskilled,  unedu- 
cated family  pulls  up  stakes  from  a  farm 
or  a  small  town,  and  moves  to  Little 
Rock,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  or  Los 
Angeles,  they  need  help,  and  lots  of  help. 
They  need  help  to  find  a  job,  or  they 
need  welfare.  Their  children  need  class- 
room space.  They  need  medical  care, 
housing,  poUce,  and  fire  protection. 

Not  long  after  that  poor  family  moves 
to  the  city,  those  of  you  who  are  here 
from  urban  areas  can  look  for  a  tax 
increase. 

The  moneys  for  the  additional  services 
required  by  the  citizens  who  left  the 
heartland  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  average  homeowners  in  Little  Rock 
and  Memphis,  in  increased  property 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  works.  It 
saves  money  because  it  provides  an  in- 
centive for  people  to  stay  down  on  the 
farm. 

To  vote  against  this  program  is  to  re- 
place the  cost  of  a  water  system  In  the 
country  with  a  tax  Increase  In  the  city. 
That  is  pennywise  and  pound-foolish. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  an  alternative  plan.  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday, 
April  6.  1973,  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  Director  of 
OMB,  indicated  what  this  plan  was 
when  he  stated  that  it  is  not  "the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  overcome 
everybody's  error  of  judgment  as  to 
where  he  lives." 

Mr.  Ash  should  be  advised  of  a  recent 
Gallop  poll  where  it  was  discovered  that 
65  percent  of  the  urban  people  would 
rather  live  in  the  country. 

Country  towns  with  less  than  2,500 
people  will  be  written  off  tmder  the  ad- 
ministrations' plan,  "niose  towns  need 
grants  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  im- 
provements. Mr.  Nixon  is  asking  you  to 
treat  millions  of  rural  pe<«)le  like  un- 
wanted cliildren.  I  plead  with  you  to 
open  the  doors  of  this  House  to  the 
small  towns  of  America. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  abolish- 
ment of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion water  and  sewer  grants  was  done  by 
the  administration  stated  in  an  effort  to 
save  money. 

When  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Phil  Campbell  and  his  assistants  testified 
on  this  bill  to  restore  the  grants,  I  asked 
what  would  be  saved  by  their  action,  and 
their  reply  was  $12  million.  They  added. 
Yes,  but  we  are  transferring  the  program 
over  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Listen  to  their  testimony  as  they  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  said: 

•  •  •  you  have  knocked  out  $12  million 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
funding.  Is  that  correct? 

Yes,  sir." 

I  went  further: 

And  you  are  now  recommending  that  those 
who  want  grants  go  to  EPA  where  they  can 
get  75  percent  grants  rather  than  60?" 

Mr.  Campbell  replied: 

Some  of  them  had  been  getting  75  percent 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  Thta  Is  not 
new." 

I  said : 

Tou  are  really  recommending  that  they  get 
more  money  only  under  a  different  agency?" 

Mr.  Campbell  said: 

Yes,  under  a  different  agency.  That  agency 
has  more  money,  though." 

I  say,  so  much  for  the  administration's 
argument  about  saving  money.  It  is  a 
subterfuge. 

The  vote  should  come  on  overriding  the 
veto  on  the  question  of  what  is  good  for 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and  good 
where  they  need  it — in  their  own  towns 
and  communities — where  they  need 
water  and  sewer  grants.  The  talk  of  the 
administration  of  saving  money  Is  re- 
futed by  Under  Secretary  Campbell's 
testimony. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gsaald  R. 
Ford). 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
as  a  very  practical  matter.  He  put  It  in 
different  words,  but  I  think  the  point  he 
was  trying  to  make  is  the  one  everybody 
ought  to  understand.  The  question  really 
is :  Do  you  want  to  get  giants  that  have  a 
long  line  waiting  that  may  mean  that 
your  area  or  your  group  will  have  to  stand 
in  line  an  unbelievably  long  period  of 
time?  That  is  one  alternative. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  utilize  loans 
under  the  rural  development  program, 
there  will  be  more  money  available,  and 
your  area  can  get  considerable  favorable 
action  much  more  quickly. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  your  constitu- 
ents would  be  better  served  by  getting  a 
loan  more  quickly  than  having  a  long 
wait  to  get  a  grant. 

What  are  the  facts?  As  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out  in  fiscal 
year  1972  imder  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  grant  program  for  both  water  and 
sewer,  there  was  $42  million  made  avail- 
able. For  the  same  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  for 
both  programs  is  $30  million,  so  for  a  24- 
month  period  there  will  be  $72  million 
made  available  in  grants.  Everybody  in 
this  Chamber  knows  that  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  supply  the  legitimate  demand, 
and  the  consequence  is  people  will  be 
waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting  to  have 
their  needs  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  rural 
development  program  with  the  money 
that  is  promised  for  the  water  supply 
program,  $345  million,  and  for  the  sewer 
program,  $100  million,  we  have  $445  mil- 
lion available  for  the  help  and  assistance 
in  water  and  sewer  programs.  So  we  have 
$445  million  in  loans  and  we  have  had 
a  history  of  $72  million  in  grants.  I 
think  as  a  practical  matter  our  people 
would  prefer  better  service  more  quickly 
in  a  loan  than  a  long  loan  delay  in  grants. 
It  is  just  that  pragmatic. 

Then  we  can  add  what  EPA  has  done. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed  out, 
for  fiscal  year  1973  there  is  $2  billion,  of 
which  only  $500  million  has  been  obli- 
gated, leaving  a  net  unobligated  balance 
for  this  fiscal  year  of  $1.5  billion,  which 
we  can  add  to  the  $3  billion  which  is  in 
the  President's  budget  under  EPA  for  a 
grand  total  of  S4.5  billion.  In  efTect,  un- 
der the  Clean  Water  Act  these  are  grants 
at  75  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  question  can  legitimately  be  asked, 
has  EPA  done  anything  for  communi- 
ties of  2.500  and  less?  Here  is  a  list  which 
shows  that  in  the  last  15  to  18  months 
EPA  has  granted  under  the  75-percent 
authority  $148  million.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  track  record.  So  what  I  am  really 
saying  to  the  Members  is  EPA  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  available  un- 
der better  terms  and  they  have  a  record 
to  prove  that  they  will  cooperate.  What 
more  do  we  want? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Sjieak- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  $148  million  went  to 
towns  of  2,500  or  less,  so  they  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  small  towns. 
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by  sustaining  the  Presiden  on  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self  my  remaining  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  Iwo  issues  in- 
volved in  our  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  veto. 

^JJ!t^^  5''^.*'.'^  t^e  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tional division  of  powers  under  our  tri- 
partite foi-m  of  Government.  Can  anv 
President  unappropriate  ft  nds— the  an- 
propriation  of  which  he  has  previously 
approved?  f^cviuusiy 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  t( .  note  that  in 
his  budget  message  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  President  said  that  funds  were 
nP^'i^H'  T^.help  finance  critically 
needed  waste  disposal  and  water  supply 
^ystems  for  nearly  500,000  rural  fami- 

rnif/!J"  ^'^^  °**^^°"^  P"*^-  he  sent  a 
luial  development  messagJto  Congress 
in  which  he  told  of  "admi^iEtrative  stepi 
to  improve  our  rural  deve  opment  pro- 
grams '  and  added:  "fundng  for  com- 
munity sewer  and  water  faciUties  has 
reached  a  record  high  of  $;  00  million  in 
loans,  plus  $42  million  in  d  rect  grants" 

can  any  President  wipe  out  a  con- 
gressionally  authorized  irogram— not 
just  Withhold  money  he  feel ;  is  no^need- 
ed  but  directly  wipe  out  the  program 
without  any  congressional  action  ju™t 
because  he  has  changed  h  s  mind' 

In  his  veto  message  the  President 
speaks  of  the  "resurrection'  of  the  rmal 
water  and  sewer  program.  iResurrection 
^^^^^}^f.  *^^*  *h^  program  ihust  be  dead 
Who  kiUed  It?  Certainly  rot  the  Con- 
gress And.  then  he  says  th;  program  is 
bad  because  it  would  undercut  the  prac- 
tice of  local  financing. 

Thus  the  unilateral  termi:  lation  of  the 
program  is  not  predicated  on  anv 
claimed  budgetary  savings,  but  on  the 
alleged  demerits  of  the  prbgiam 

I  think  these  issues  are  fundamental 
to  the  vei-y  existence  of  our  form  of  rep- 
resentative Government,  bit  they  have 
been  authoritatively  discu;sed  by  our 
Speaker. 

I  now  want  to  pass  to  th ;  second  al- 
beit rather  mundane,  question  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  Presi<  enfs  termi- 
nation of  this  program  of  ai<  to  our  rural 
areas  which  are  trying  to  p  ovide  water 
and  sewer  systems. 

Although  the  President  later  repu- 
diates the  whole  program  of  aid  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems,  h(  •  begins  this 
message  by  saying  that  he  asks  one  sim- 
ple question:  "Would  this  program  jus- 
tify an  increase  in  taxes  in  ^  >rder  to  pay 
for  it?" 

Now  this  sounds  like  a  loble  yard- 
stick, but  all  of  the  Pieside  tit's  spokes- 
men have  today  suggested  th  at  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  even  more  m(  ney  but  did 
the  administration  ask  this  same  ques- 
tion when  it  asked  us  to  apn-opriate  $6 
billion  for  revenue  sharing  vhich  i.s  al- 
ready proving  to  be  the  hoa: :  that  many 
of  us  predicted  it  would  be. 

Did  the  President  use  this  same  yard- 
stick when  he  officially  prorr  ised  several 
billion  of  our  tax  dollars  pr  tsumably  to 
build  water  and  sewer  and  ot  ;ier  systems 
in  North  Vietnam?  Did  he  u;e  this  yard 
stick  when  he  asked  and  received  tax 
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money  to  purchase  17  new  helicopters 
at  a  cost  of  $37  million  to  replace  an  ex- 
istinfa  fleet  of  18-month-old  copters  for 
his  White  House  staff. 

And  let  us  look  at  the  budget  he  sent 
us  in  January.  He  asked  for  $169  million 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries.  Will 
that  not  require  tax  money? 

This  same  budget  asks  for  $153,000,- 
000  for  the  arts  and  humanities — an  in- 
crease of  about  80  percent.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  either  sport  fishing  or  of  the 
arts.  I  believe  that  they  both  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  American  life.  But  I 
want  to  suggest  that  a  Federal  dollar 
used  for  sport  fishing  or  for  the  arts  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  need  for 
taxes  as  a  dollar  spent  on  rural  sewer 
systems.  The  President  simply  claims  the 
right  to  determine  priorities.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  total  of  expendi- 
tures. 

Actually,  for  the  past  6  years  this  aid 
has  averaged  just  about  $40  million  per 
year.  Rural  communities  have  paid  and 
obligated  themselves  for  6V2  times  as 
much  as  the  Government  has  given  to 
these  projects — a  pretty  good  record  of 
self-help.  But,  the  President  feels  that 
this  is  denying  these  rural  people  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
self-reliance.  What  other  groups  have 
such  a  record  of  self  reliance? 

The  gentleman  from  Califomia  tells 
us  and  the  President  tells  us  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  can 
care  for  any  needed  help.  EPA  has  no 
legal  authority  to  grant  a  dime  of  aid  to 
rural  water  systems  and  of  what  possible 
value  is  a  sewer  system  without  water? 

No,  my  friends,  the  harsh  truth  is 
that  if  we  do  not  restore  these  funds  for 
rural  systems,  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  going  to  continue 
to  make  do  as  best  they  can.  According 
to  the  President's  own  figures,  a  half  mil- 
lion housewives  are  going  to  continue  to 
get  water  from  wells,  barrels  or  tanks, 
and  3  times  that  number  of  our  citi- 
zens are  going  to  wade  through  mud, 
rain  or  snow  to  an  outhouse  you  and  I 
lea  them  to  believe  they  could  abolish. 
And  what  are  you  going  to  tell  these 
disillusioned  people?  Most  of  you  who 
were  here  last  year  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment more  than  doubling  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  committee.  The  Presi- 
dent approved  $300  million  for  this  pur- 
pose last  summer  but  by  January  he  had 
decided  that  the  whole  program  was  bad. 
Are  you  going  to  say  that  you  changed 
your  mind?  The  need  has  not  changed, 
or  are  you  going  to  say  that  you  are  one 
of  those  fellows  who  do  little  If  any 
thinking  for  yourself  and  that  you  are 
just  following  instructions? 

You  and  I  and  the  President  all  sup- 
ported this  program  last  fall,  and  it  also 
must  have  looked  pretty  good  to  the  peo- 
ple because  we  were  all  elected.  Most  of 
the  new  Members  are  also  recorded  in 
favor  of  this  program  because  about  a 
month  ago  this  House  voted  5'i  to  1  to 
restore  the  progiam.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  are  going  to  tell  your  people,  but  I 
am  going  to  tell  mine  that  I  continued  to 
vote  just  like  I  indicated  I  was  going  to 
vote,  and  that  means  to  override  this 
veto. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  so  much  misunder- 
standing about  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  to  the  mral  water  and 
sewer  program  that  I  think  it  important 
that  we  take  the  time  to  establish  some 
basic  facts,  which  I  am  including  in  a 
table  for  the  Record : 


OBLlGATIOr^S  FOR  THE  CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT,  1966  72 


lOollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Loans 

Giants 

Loans  as 

percent  of 

total 

Water 

Sewet 

^61.  S 
356.7 

$117.8 
94.7 

89 

79 

Total.... 

1.318.2 

212.5 

86 

I  hope  my  colleagues  realize  that  water 
loans  will  be  continued  next  year,  which 
means  that  73  percent  of  program  out- 
lays are  not  even  affected  by  the  admin- 
istration's action  of  Januai-y  10.  So  from 
the  start  let  us  not  pretend  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  engaged  in  indiscrimi- 
nate program  termination,  for  it  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  issue  is  not 
congressional  power  versus  Presidential 
power:  It  is  how  we  can  best  meet  the 
water  and  sewer  system  needs  of  rural 
America. 

This  table  also  shows  how  small  the 
amounts  of  water  grants  have  been,  and 
suggests — as  I  hope  to  show — that  reve- 
nue-sharing funding  will  easily  replace 
funds  lost  through  termination  of  this 
program. 

Finally,  it  indicates  the  minuscule 
amoimts  of  sewer  grant  and  loan  money 
which  we  are  talking  about.  I  will  shortly 
provide  figures  to  demonstrate  that  far 
more  money  has  been  reaching  rural 
communities  through  EPA  than  has  ever 
been  distributed  through  FHA,  and  that 
the  tremendous  boost  in  EPA  funding 
voted  in  last  year  will  result  in  more 
money  reaching  rural  areas. 

WATEE     LOANS 

Water  loans  are  continuing  to  be  made 
now,  and  will  be  increased  next  year  un- 
der the  rural  development  insurance 
fund,  created  last  year.  These  loans  were 
formerly  made  under  the  agiicultm-al 
credit  insurance  fimd,  and  totaled  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Next  year, 
loan  obligations  will  increase  70  percent 
above  1972  levels.  Surely  on  this  score, 
the  administration  has  not  been  derelict 
in  its  aid  of  rural  communities. 

WATER     GRANTS 

Water  grants — which  last  year  were 
only  $22  million— have  been  discon- 
tinued. This  is  for  two  very  good  reasons : 

Fii-st,  this  year  there  will  be  $6.8  bil- 
lion in  new  outlays  under  revenue  shar- 
ing which  did  not  exist  last  year. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  all  this 
money  is  available  for  water  systems  con- 
struction—it certainly  is  not — but  I  am 
saying  that  it  is  a  potential  source  of 
funds  if  needs  are  great  enough.  Remem- 
ber, at  the  time  the  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  was  terminated,  only 
$253  million  in  potential  loan  and  grant 


applications  were  on  hand:  this  is  less 
than  4  percent  of  total  revenue  sharing 
money  available  this  year.  Here  again, 
the  obje<Jtive  is  sound.  No  longer  will 
water  systems  be  guaranteed  a  certain 
amount  of  funding.  Instead,  States  and 
communities  will  have  to  weigh  the  need 
for  such  systems  against  the  need  for 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  vital  com- 
mmiity  faciUties.  Then  if  it  is  decided 
that  water  systems  are  top  priority,  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  can  be  used  to  build 
them.  To  me  it  would  be  a  gross  inequity 
to  leave  a  hospital  imbuilt  simply  because 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  have  enough  funds  to 
donate  under  revenue  sharing  due  to  the 
amounts  of  money  going  into  special  in- 
terest group  type  programs  such  as  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants.  If  there  is  a  need, 
let  it  compete  with  other  needs:  there 
should  be  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  letting 
it  stand  up  against  other  claims  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  precisely  because  there  is  so 
much  screaming  about  the  termination 
of  this  program  that  I  suspect  that  this 
program  isn't  really  meeting  crucial 
needs,  and  that  advocates  of  the  pro- 
gram's continuation  simply  want  a  guar- 
antee that  they  still  can  have  the  whole 
pie  while  others  go  hungry.  Many  com- 
munities in  my  own  State  who  had  grant 
applications  pending  on  January  10 
simply  switched  to  loans  and  will  build 
their  systems  without  grant  aid.  I  can- 
not fault  these  communities  for  having 
applied  for  the  grants:  the  money  was 
there,  so  why  not  take  advantage  of  it? 
However,  I  think  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  people  that  we  represent  to  see  that 
this  type  of  giveaway  philosophy  does  not 
get  out  of  hand.  A  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  action  would  be  a  solid  step 
towards  a  crackdowTi  on  giveaways. 

For  those  who  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
revenue  sharing  could  possibly  cover  the 
costs  of  the  water  systems  needed,  I  in- 
clude a  chart  here  to  show  that  indeed 
revenue  sharing  is  adequate  to  the  task: 

WATER  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND  AS  OF  JAN  10  1973 
AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  REVENUE-SHARING  FUNDS  FOR 
ILLINOIS  COUNTIES 


Water       Revenue 

(rants        sharing     Percent 

I"""' $100,000  J276.874  277 

R"'"" 35  000  800.184  1143 

?«*■'•    38.000  393.680  1.036 

l"'"^}'" 144.408  951,932  659 

g^"»""    246,000  168,274  68 

"'"Person 77,000  181.344  235 

Sf"83mon 215,000  2,304,238  1071 

Wastiington 80.000  272,270  340 

*oo<l'ori< 30.000  551,140  184 

Illinois  total 965*408    5,899,926  61T 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty 
of  revenue-sharing  money  which  can  be 
tapped  for  water  systems  construction, 
it  also  turns  out  that  many  of  the  com- 
munities which  have  applied  for  grants 
have  been  able  to  finance  projects  on 
their  own  anyway.  Fully  half  the  appli- 
cants whose  requests  for  grants  were 
denied  went  ahead  and  built  their  water 
projects  anyway,  which  sounds  to  me  like 
applications  were  being  made  because 
the  money  was  there,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause there  was  a  dire  need.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  If  the  need  is 
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great    enough,    revenue-sharing   money 
can  do  the  job. 

Sr\V'EK  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

Sewer  loans  for  this  year  will  continue 
at  normal  levels,  but  no  new  authority 
for  sewer  loans  is  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Sewer  grants  are  being  terminated 
completely,  but  these  grants  amounted 
to  only  6  percent  of  all  outlays  under  the 
rural  sewer  and  water  program  anyway. 
Total  sewer  grants  and  loans  for  fiscal 
yeai-  1972  were  less  than  $125  million,  yet 
EPA  has  received  $5  billion  more  in  budg- 
et authority  this  year  than  it  had  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  for  Identical  sewer  con- 
struction grants.  True,  the  President 
has  specifically  ordered  that  the  full 
amount  of  funds  not  be  spent,  but  his 
own  estimate  of  reasonable  outlays  in  the 
budget  demonstrate  that  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  EPA  will  spend  nearly  four  times 
the  amount  it  spent  in  fiscal  year  1972 
on  construction  of  waste  ti-eatment 
plants.  All  told,  EPA  expects  to  have  out- 
lays in  this  area  of  $1.6  billion  next  year — 
over  12  times  the  amount  of  money  being 
taken  out  of  the  FHA  sewer  grant  and 
loan  program.  Certainly  this  is  adequate 
to  meet  needs  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  fear 
that  despite  these  msissive  amounts  of 
funds  for  EPA  construction  activitiy, 
somehow  the  rural  communities  will  not 
get  their  fair  share  of  money  due  to  lack 
of  political  power.  Statistics  show  other- 
wise. 

The  first  chart  sho^^■n  here  compares 
FHA  fiscal  year  1972  grants  and  fiscal 
year  1972  EPA  grants,  for  select  States 
which  have  notably  large  amounts  of 
i-ural  residents.  It  demonstrates  that  not 
only  has  the  FHA  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram been  minuscle  in  the  past  compared 
to  amounts  given  under  EPA,  but  that  in 
fiscal  year  1974  States  are  receiving  a 
huge  increase  in  EPA  funds  which  will 
far  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  termi- 
nating the  sewer  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram: 

COMPARISON   OF   FH»    GRANTS    AND    LOANS   WITH    EPA 
WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

[In  thousandsl 


Slate 


Fiscal  ieat 

1972  FHA  Fiscal  year 

sewer  grants  1972  EPA 

plus  loans  sewer  grants 


Alabama o  $33  700 

Arkansas J463. 0  19  SOO 

South  Dakoll 113.5  7  300 

tewa 1.644.9  271600 

Penn'jyltania 1,202.0  112.400 

New  York 11.886.0  172,900 


Mi-.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  will 
say  tliat  it  does  not  mattei-  what  States 
receive  in  the  aggregate,  for  rural  com- 
munities will  be  systematically  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  EPA  program 
due  to  their  lack  of  political  power.  I 
have  read  this  claim  many  times,  yet 
never  have  seen  the  statistics  to  sub- 
stantiate it.  My  own  findings  indicate 
quite  the  wposite:  that  for  some  reason, 
towns  with  less  tlian  10.000  poiJUlation — 
which  are  the  only  ones  eligible  for 
grants  and  loans  from  FHA — liave  re- 
ceived a  dispjoportionateli'  large  share 
of  EPA  funds  in  the  past,  and  may  be 
rea.-onably    expected    to   do   so   in    the 


futuie.  The  chart  below 
point: 

PROPORTION    OF    EPA    SEWAGE 
RECEIVED  BY  PLACES  UNDER  10, 
PARED    TO    PROPORTION    OF    PLiCES 
POPULATION  WITHIN  STATE 


CONSTRUCT  ION    GRANTS 
POPULATION  COM- 
UNDER    10,000 


I.OO) 


Stnle 


Percent  of  totat 

fiscal  year  1972 

EPA  sewage 

construction 

grants  going  to 

places  less  than 

10,000 

population 


pi.  ces 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

South  Dakota 

lowa._ 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 


22.5 
39.0 
92.0 
55.5 
55.0 
30.0 


April 


illustrates  my 


'opulalion  in 
less  than 
10,000 
population 
IS  percent  of 
total  State 
population 


Ratio 


19.7 
24.8 
32.5 
31.9 
21.4 
11.0 


1.14 
1.57 
2.83 
1.73 
2.57 
2.72 


I  hope  these  tables  alle  nate  the  fears 
of  those  who  believe  tt  at  money  for 
sewage  construction  will  i  ry  up  without 
the  rural  water  and  wast  t  disposal  pro- 
gram. It  is  ironic  that  n  heavily  ur- 
banized States  such  as  1  Few  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  rural  pfpulations  in 
towns  less  than  10,000  popiilation  are  re- 
ceiving over  two  and  one^half  times  the 
amoimt  of  EPA  money  that  they  woLild 
receive  if  such  fimds  wi  re  distributed 
evenly  on  a  per  capita  liasis:  Lack  of 
political  power  certainly  Joes  not  seem 
to  be  the  problem  it  Is  asi  uraed  to  be. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  hope  that 
I  have  adequately  demonstrated  three 
simple  points.  First,  that  73  percent  of 
outlays  under  the  rural  wfiter  and  waste 
disposal  program  were  not  even  affected 
by  the  President's  action,  and  will  con- 
tinue as  normal.  Second,  that  six  times 
as  much  money  has  g(  ne  into  EPA 
grants  as  has  been  distri  )uted  by  FHA 
for  comparable  prograna  s  now  facing 
termination,  and  only  4  i  ercent  of  rev- 
enue sharing  money  wou  d  be  used  up 
to  meet  all  the  loan  ai  tplications  on 
hand  when  the  program  w  as  terminated. 
Finally,  that  not  only  wi  1  significantly 
more  funds  be  available  or  water  and 
waste  disposal  purposes  n  the  aggre- 
gate, but  that  past  history  indicates  that 
rural  communities  will  gjt  at  least,  if 
not  more  than  their  fair  share  within 
each  State;  so  that  there  is  no  need  to 
continue  a  program  desigi  ed  specifically 
for  rm-al  populations.  Stiipp^  of  rhe- 
toric and  distortions  of  fa  ct,  our  debate 
rests  on  one  issue:  Will  Congress  side 
with  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol infiation  and  reduce  spexuling  by 
eliminating  w  astef ul  or  di  iplicative  pro- 
grams, or  will  it  stubboroly  resist  the 
President  for  the  sake  of  naking  politi- 
cal hay?  I  hope  my  colleigues  join  me 
in  taking  the  foimer  resr  snsible  coui'se 
of  action  rather  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Spea  leer,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  effort  to  ov  jrrlde  the  veto 
by  which  the  admlnistratic  n  seeks  to  ter- 
minate the  rural  water  ar  d  sewer  grant 
program  under  the  Consi  lidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  A  ct. 

CLurently,  21  communiti  ;s  in  the  State 
of  Maine  have  application ;  on  file  seek- 
ing assistance  under  this  program.  The 
total  amount  of  funds  nee  >ssary  to  fund 
tliese  applications  amounti  to  more  than 
$6  million.  There  are,  of  coui.se,  scores 
of  other  ..omir.uiiities  wliii  h  will  require 
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future  assistance  such  as  the  Poage- 
Aiken  Act  has  been  provid  ng  for  more 
than  6  yeai-s. 

The  President's  veto,  if  si  Lstained.  will 
without  question  force  Mail  le  citizens  in 
these  communities  to  pj  y  increased 
taxes  or  chai'ges  for  water  a  ad  sewer  use 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  belie  re  that  these 
communities  will  be  able  to  find  giant 
assistance  available  under  other  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  when  ]  wrote  to  the 
President  last  January  prot  ;sting  tenni- 
nation  of  the  program,  I  was  advised  that 
commimities  coLUd  seek  sewer  funds 
from  the  En\ironmenta]  Protection 
Agency,  or  spend  revenue-s  laring  funds 
for  this  purpose.  Both  thesi ;  suggestions 
are  completely  imrealistic.  The  urgent 
need  for  municipal  treatmei  it  plants  and 
the  impounding  of  funds  ui  der  the  1972 
Water  Pollution  Control  Ac  preclude,  at 
least  in  Maine,  the  spem  ing  of  EPA 
fimds  for  sewer  construci  ion.  Use  of 
revenue-shaiing  funds  is  smply  out  of 
the  question  for  small  comn  iLmities— the 
funds  are  totally  insufficient  for  major 
capital  investment. 

Unless  we  again  act  to  resi  ore  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  pr  )gram,  as  we 
did  on  March  1  of  this  year,  we  will  in 
effect  be  telling  these  towiis  that  they 
must  borrow  all  of  the  func  s  needed  for 
sewer  construction.  This  is  foing  to  be  a 
severe  burden  on  the  munic 
utility  districts,  and  precise! 
Congress  sought  to  alleviate] 
of  the  Poage -Aiken  Act  in 

For  the  past  several  yej 
has  wisely  sought  to  pass  . 
signed  to  limit  the  migrati 
cans  from  rural  to  urba 

urban  areas  now  require      

tention  and  Federal  capital^xpenditures 
for  circumferential  highways,  mass 
transit,  and  pollution  treatment  plants, 
to  name  only  a  few  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral grant  funds  are  provic. 
grants  to  our  smaller  cor._ 
sewer  construction,  we  wil 
with  the  administration  in 
to  the  neglect  of  rm-al  Ame 

will  be  losing  faith  with  ou ^.„- 

zens  who  had  been  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  oxu-  national  Government  would 
be  willing  to  help  their  comu  lunities  pro- 
vide for  a  cleaner  envircHiirti  int. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speuker,  I  shaU 
vote  to  sustain  the  Presid«nt's  veto  of 
H.R.  3298,  an  act  to  resto-e  the  i-ural 
water  and  sewer  grant  progi  am.  My  vote 
is  not  a  vote  against  rural  and  small 
commimities  who  have  a  ne  ;d  for  water 
and  sewer  development  and  improve- 
ments. My  vote  is  for  fiscal  r  esponsibiUty 
and  against  duplication  ard  against  a 
tax  increase. 

To  sustain  the  Presidents  veto  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  Federul  participa- 
tion in  water  and  sewer  proi  ;rams  in  our 
rural  areas.  On  the  contrj  i-y,  the  ad- 
ministration has  pledged  tc  use  its  au- 
thority under  the  Rural  Deve  lopment  Act 
to  provide  qualified  rural  i  :oinmimities 
with  loans  not  only  for  wa«r  facilities 
but  also  for  the  developmer  t  of  sewage 
facilities. 

These  loans  for  sewer  ser  /ices  w  ill  be 
available  in  fiscal  years  19'  3  and  1974. 
Tl^is  .step,  incidentally,  can  be  taken  at 


fipaUties  and 
the  burden 
pith  passage 
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less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  required 
by  H.R.  3298. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a 
portion  of  the  $5  billion  in  grants  for 
waste  disposal  facilities  funded  through 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
dui-ing  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year 
1974  is  available  to  small  towns. 

Rural  development  statutes  currently 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  and  loans  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  and  grants  for 
comprehensive  area  long-range  water 
and  sewer  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  rural  and 
small  town  development.  One  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  small  town  America, 
and  to  every  American,  is  i-unaway  Fed- 
eral spending  and  inflation. 

It  is  time  to  set  aside  partisan  politics ; 
it  Is  time  to  work  together  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  budget,  control  in- 
flation, and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  tax 
increase  of  any  size. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  by 
sustaining  this  presidential  veto  we  will 
harm  rural  development  in  America.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  there  is  pending  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  6168,  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
request  of  this  administration,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  roll  back  of  food  prices  to 
where  they  were  1  year  ago  and  freeze 
all  other  prices  at  this  year's  level.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation,  in  my  opinion, 
will  wreak  more  havoc  upon  rural  and 
small  town  America  than  sustaining  the 
veto  of  the  President  on  the  Rural  Water 
and  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  override 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  H.R.  3298,  a 
bill  to  restore  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program.  As  I  stated  on  March  1, 
when  H.R.  3298  was  before  the  House 
originally,  this  legislation  is  an  assault 
not  only  on  the  President's  efforts  to  con- 
trol expenditures,  but  also  on  his  at- 
tempts to  provide  better  methods  of  de- 
livering services  to  those  who  need  them. 

The  rural  water  and  sewer  program, 
which  was  launched  8  years  ago.  has 
forced  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  services 
that  should  be  financed  locally.  The  pro- 
gram was  terminated  by  President  Nixon 
on  January  1,  1973.  as  part  of  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  combat  infiation  and  hold 
down  taxes.  I  agree  with  the  Piesident 
that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  revive  the  pro- 
gram. 

Experience  under  tliis  program  has 
shown  that  water  and  sewer  grants  have 
been  distributed  in  a  scattershot  fashion. 
Many  rural  communities,  although  qual- 
ified under  the  program,  have  built  their 
own  water  and  sewage  systems  without 
waiting  for  Federal  help.  They  need  no 
incentive  from  Washington.  Yet,  in  other 
cases,  the  water  and  sewer  grants  ac- 
tually delay  construction,  as  communi- 
ties which  ordinarily  finance  the  facili- 
ties on  their  own,  choose  instead  to  wait 
in  line  for  Federal  subsidies.  Tlie  result 
has  been  a  very  uneven  pattern  of  distri- 
bution. 

Furthermore,  for  those  communities 
which  need  help  in  construction  of  such 
facilities,  there  are  alternative  methods 
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of  Federal  financial  help  available.  For 
example,  the  fiscal  1974  budget  provides 
$345  billion  in  rural  development  aid 
loan  funds  for  water  supply  systems  in 
rural  areas  which  will  help  local  commu- 
nities borrow  at  favorable  interest  rates. 
In  addition,  the  Environmental  Pi-otec- 
tion  Agency  has  $5  billion  to  use  for 
grants  for  waste  disposal  facilities  in  fis- 
cal years  1973  and  1974.  Taken  together, 
the  loan  and  grant  programs  already 
available  should  provide  sufficient  Fed- 
eral support  to  those  communities  which 
critically  need  water  and  sewage  systems 
without  shattering  the  limits  of  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

In  my  view,  this  is  one  instance  where 
we  can  vote  for  fiscal  restraint  and  a 
more  conservative  stewardship  of  the  dol- 
lars supplied  by  hardworking  taxpayers. 
I  believe  this  is  what  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  us  to  do. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  3298. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  debate,  on  the  floor  of  this  great 
House,  has  caused  me  considerable  dis- 
tress. H.R.  3298,  an  act  to  restore  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  debate.  However, 
there  was  very  httle  discussion  on  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems. 

It  seems  that  the  real  subject  of  the 
debate  was  a  fight  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  H.R.  3298 
seemed  to  be  only  a  vehicle  or  weapon 
to  fight  with,  rather  than  a  serious  sub- 
ject to  be  decided  upon  according  to 
merit. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  debate  is  a  dis- 
service to  our  country.  Honorable  men 
can  have  honest  differences  of  opinions. 
Such  differences  should  not  be  twisted 
and  distorted  into  ominous  and  mislead- 
ing accusations  against  the  other  man's 
intentions  and  integrity. 

1  will  cast  my  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  3298.  That  vote  v.as 
cast  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  not  on  the  immaterial  argu- 
ments heard  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

The  problem  that  H.R.  3298  was  at- 
tempting to  solve  was  rural  water  and 
sewer  system  needs.  Therefore,  I  felt 
that  the  obvious  questions  to  be  faced 
were:  First.  Do  we  actually  have  a 
need  for  rural  water  and  sewer  systems? 
Second.  If  so,  how  is  tlie  best  way  to  pro- 
vide these  systems? 

After  careful  consideration,  I  found 
that,  yes,  there  is  a  need  for  these 
systems.  H.R.  3298  had  recognized  that 
need.  However,  the  second  question — 
how  best  to  fulfill  the  need— was  what 
prompted  me  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

My  study  revealed  that  there  exist  two 
different  means  of  satisfying  rural  water 
and  sewer  needs.  One  would  have  been 
through  the  provisions  of  H.R.  328,  the 
other  would  be  through  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  which  was  passed  earlier  by  the 
Congress. 

Further  study  revealed  to  me  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  was  really  the  best 
answer.  For  one  thing,  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — EPA— which 


is  an  independent  agency  dedicated  only 
to  cleaning  up  the  air  and  water  in  our 
Nation — systematically  with  logical  plan- 
ning. 

EPA  coordinates  its  grants  according 
to  need  with  careful  plaiming  by  State 
and  local  bodies.  This  featme  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grants  mider  H.R.  3298. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  supervised 
system — with  controls  at  the  State  and 
local  level — built  into  the  EPA  plan. 

Another  desirable  feature,  foimd  in  the 
EPA  plan,  is  the  assistance  to  those  small 
commimities  that  do  not  have  sufficient 
tax  base  to  raise  capital  for  sewer  and 
water  systems.  Under  EPA,  a  small  com- 
mimity  can  get  a  75  percent  grant, 
whereas  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3298 
it  would  have  to  ante  up  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction.  A  protection  factor 
in  the  EPA  plan — approved  by  State  and 
local  agencies — would  assure  that  only 
those  communities  with  real  need  would 
be  certified  for  the  75  percent  grants. 

While  I  realize  that  my  vote  on  this 
matter  could  be  rather  unpopular  with 
members  of  my  party.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  a  partisan  issue.  As  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  this  is  not  a  vote  either  for  or 
agauist  the  President,  it  is  a  vote — based 
on  merit — against  a  system  of  providing 
rural  water  and  sewer  systems,  where  a 
more  desirable  system  exists. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  my  colleagues  who  object  to  H.R. 
3298  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  another 
one  of  those  programs  which,  if  we  let 
it  continue,  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  proper  relationship  between  spending 
and  taxes.  I  concur  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  this  point  in  thne  is  the  No.  1 
objective  of  the  Nation  if  we  are  to  avoid 
higher  taxes,  more  infiation,  or  both. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  further 
that  providing  grants  for  all  water  and 
sewer-  systems  simply  is  not  an  appro- 
priate use  of  Federal  tax  dollars.  Pro- 
viding most  local  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems is  a  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ments, just  as  is  providing  police  and 
fire  protection.  These  systems  benefit 
almost  exclusively  the  persons  and  busi- 
nesses directly  served  by  them.  There- 
fore providing  these  facilities  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  benefited. 
Most  communities  accept  this  responsi- 
bility and  go  ahead  and  provide  these 
facilities  for  themselves.  So  it  seems  un- 
fair that  those  who  accept  this  local  re- 
sponsibility have  to  pay  for  facilities  for 
those  who  do  not. 

In  doing  some  research  on  this  bill  I 
learned  that  the  very  existence  of  a  Fed- 
eral water  and  sewer  grant  program 
may  delay  the  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities. The  reason  is  that  some  localities 
which  otherwise  would  finance  the  costs 
on  their  own,  instead  choose  to  wait  in 
line  for  a  Federal  grant.  Another  per- 
tinent fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  the 
grant  applicants  which  are  turned  down 
go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  project 
themselves. 

And  agahi  I  make  tlie  point  that  the 
average  taxpayer  gets  liit  with  a  double 
burden  under  tliis  legislation.  Not  only 
must  that  average  taxpayer  pay  his  share 
of  tlie  water  and  sewer  facilities  to  serv- 
ice his  own  needs,  he  must  turn  around 
and  pay  part  of  the  cost  through  his 
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Federal  taxes  of  facilities  of  someone 
else.  This  is  particularly  onerous  to  peo- 
ple as  they  approach  the  April  15  Federal 
income  tax  filing  deadline. 

As  if  Uiese  reasons  wer-e  not  compell- 
ing enough  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
denls  veto  of  H.R.  3298  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  px-ograra  duplicates 
otlier  Federal  grant  programs.  Enviion- 
niental  Protection  Agency  grants  for 
waste  disposal  facilities  in  uiban  and 
rural  areas  total  $2  biUion  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
While  waste  tieatment  has  a  high  prior- 
ity, the  States  still  have  a  dominant  role 
in  selecting  projects  for  funding  under 
the  EPA  program.  And  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  Thursday  that  if  his  veto  is 
sustained,  he  will  use  his  authority  under 
tlie  Ruial  Development  Act  to  provide 
qualified  imral  communities  with  loans 
for  sewer  systems  and  water  systems.  He 
said  he  will — and  I  quote — "provide 
qualified  rural  commmiities  with  loans 
not  only  for  water  facilities  but  also  for 
the  development  of  sewage  facilities. 
These  loans  for  sewer  senices  will  be 
available  in  fiscal  yeais  1973  and  1974. 
This  step — taken  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
to  tlie  taxpayer  required  by  H.R.  3298 — 
will  permit  qualified  small  communities 
to  compete  for  credit  on  reasonable 
terms."  Termination  of  this  program  is 
in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  which  is 
gaining  in  popularity  of  moving  away 
from  naiTow  categorical  gi-ants  with 
theli'  associated  Federal  decisionmaking 
toward  moving  the  decisionmaking  to 
the  State  and  local  level. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  uige  you 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  on  HJl.  3298. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  subject  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  Intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  3298,  and  I  hope 
that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

H.R.  3298  is  another  in  a  seemingly 
unending  series  of  bills  through  which 
this  Congress,  with  the  noblest  of  inten- 
tions, attempts  to  solve  every  problem 
at  least  twice  by  burjing  it  under  a 
deluge  of  money.  The  bill  mandates 
spending.  Any  bill  which  forces 
spending  of  a  certain  sum,  whether  the 
spending  is  needed  or  not,  and  whether 
the  projects  are  ready  or  not,  should  be 
immediately  suspect. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  dupli- 
cates programs  in  operation  in  other 
agencies  of  government.  For  instance, 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  authority 
to  fund  waste  disposal  facilities.  In  fact, 
with  a  State  cost  sharing,  the  EPA  can 
fund  up  to  75  percent  of  a  facility,  while 
the  FHA  can  only  fund  50  percent. 

In  addition,  the  Rmal  Development 
Act,  a  priority  m  the  Presidents  budget 
for  fiscal  1974,  provides  $345  million  in 
loan  funds  for  water  supply  systems  in 
naral  areas. 

In  my  own  State,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
a  rural  community  built  a  sewer  system. 
For  that  system  tt  received  grants  from 
the  old  FWPCA,  HUD,  PHA,  EDA,  and 
the  Regional  Development  Commission. 
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transitional  arrangement  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  case  here,  and  then 
attempting  to  persuade  the  responsible 
Members  and  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  begin  work  on  the  pertinent  legisla- 
tive proposals  made  by  the  President, 
working  out  as  best  we  can  the  differ- 
ences that  exist,  but  in  a  chmate  of  har- 
mony and  not  confrontation.  This  pend- 
ing legislation  was  designed  for  con- 
frontati<m.  It  is  the  kind  of  action  that, 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  we  cannot 
afford.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  veto  wrtll  be 
sustained,  so  that  we  can  go  on  to 
attempt  to  find  mco-e  constructive  and 
positive  responses  in  the  Congress  to  the 
challenges  we  all  face. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  7  years,  tmder  the  terms 
of  the  COTisolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965 — CFRDA— the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Fanners 
Home  Administration  has  made  approxi- 
mately 8,500  loans  totaling  $1.6  billion 
and  3,363  grants  totaling  $240  milhon 
to  assist  an  estimated  1,250,000  families 
in  obtaining  desperately  needed  water 
and  waste  facilities.  Yet,  although  the 
Administration  admits  '*that  the  need  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  in  rural 
areas  is  great,"  the  program  was  uni- 
laterally terminated  on  January  10  by 
a  Departanent  of  Agriculture  fiat,  leaving 
1,685  applications  for  Federal  aid 
amoimting  to  some  $253  millien  unacted 
upon. 

Similarly,  when  Oongress  demon- 
strated its  extreme  displeasure  with  this 
action  by  overwhelmingly  approving  H.R. 
3298  which  amends  CFRDA  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants 
and  loans  in  the  amounts  specified  in 
appropriation  acts,  Mr.  Nixon,  on  April  5, 
vetoed  the  bill  claiming  that  the  man- 
datory spending  language  within  the 
measure  conflicts  with  the  constitutional 
allocation  of  executive  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  added  that 
programs  such  as  rural  development  loan 
funds  for  water  systems  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  sewer- 
age grant  program  wrill  be  capable  of 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  CFRDA 
money.  However,  these  claims  are  simply 
not  true. 

To  begin  with,  article  n,  section  3, 
of  the  Constitution  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  faithfully  execute  all  laws,  not 
just  the  ones  he  supports.  The  practice 
of  selectively  withholding  fimds — im- 
poundment— employed  by  Mr.  NixcHi  is, 
in  effect,  an  item  veto,  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution.  By  refusing 
to  spend  duly  appropriated  money,  the 
President  is  illegally  usurping  congres- 
sional legislative  responsibility. 

In  addition,  fiscal  1974's  budget  pro- 
poses $345  million  for  Rural  Development 
Act  loans  only,  not  the  50-percent  grants 
needed  by  poor  rural  communities  to 
build  water  systems.  Pmlhermore,  EPA 
grants  for  construction  of  sewer  facilities 
are  useless  to  many  rural  towns  who  do 
not  have  water  systems  to  feed  the  sew- 
ers. 

Clearly,  the  continuance  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  is  essential  if  rural  communities  with 
populations  of  less  than  10,000  people 
are  to  build  water  systems.  Mr.  Nixwi's 


veto  is  a  regressive  and  imwarranted  ac- 
tion which  will  have  a  severe  impact  upon 
small  towns  and  villages  attempting  to 
make  an  honest  effort  to  efifectively  deal 
with  their  pollution  problem  and  there- 
fore assure  the  health  of  rural  America. 

Congress  should  and  must  save  the 
water  and  waste  grant  program.  By  over- 
riding Mr.  Nixon's  veto,  this  goal  would 
be  achieved. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  so  many  rulers,  "Divide  and  Conquer," 
is  surely  the  motto  of  this  administra- 
tion. One  of  the  deep  divisions  now  being 
fostered  is  that  between  city  and  country 
dwellers.  At  every  opportimity  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  the  interests  of  m-ban  and 
rural  people  are  irreconcilably  at  odds. 
In  current  issues  sxich  as  inflated  prices, 
the  farmer  is  pitted  against  the  con- 
stmaer. 

On  transportation,  water  resources 
and  other  Issues,  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening. City  people  are  made  to  feel  that 
rural  water  suwDlies  and  sewage  prob- 
lems are  of  no  concern  to  them;  country 
people  are  not  supposed  to  care  whether 
cities  stifle  in  their  own  smog. 

Obviously  this  is  nonsense.  In  today's 
world  we  are  interdependent ;  people  and 
supplies  move  back  and  forth  so  rapidly 
that  what  happens  in  San  Francisco  or 
in  Iowa  concerns  us  in  New  York,  and 
vice  versa. 

Therefore  I  am  very  much  concerned 
when  the  President  vetoes  a  bill  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  to  help  rural  dwell- 
ers solve  their  problems.  I  think  they 
deserve  our  help,  just  as  I  think  the 
people  of  New  York  City  deserve  the  help 
of  this  House  in  securing  mass  trans- 
portation funds  and  other  people- aiding 
programs. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  override  this  veto 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  f  rran  rural 
areas  will  remember,  when  other  bills 
reach  the  floor,  that  pollution,  hunger, 
the  need  for  child  care,  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  the  need  for 
housing  know  no  boundaries. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  President's  veto  in  the 
overriding  interest  of  combating  infla- 
tion and  higher  taxes.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
an  alternative  to  the  vetoed  program  and 
set  about  the  job  of  putting  our  own 
house  in  ai(iev  when  it  comes  to  con- 
trolling spending. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  criticized 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram aa.  a  number  ol  groimds.  I  do  not 
share  those  criticisms.  The  rural  water 
and  sewer  program  is  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  real  needs  in  our  hard-pressed 
smaller  communities. 

The  real  issue  is  inflation.  The  real 
issue  is  a  tax  increase.  It  is  one  matter 
to  vote  for  a  single  bill  individually  on 
its  merits,  as  I  voted  for  this  bill  in  the 
past.  But  when  the  President  is  faced 
with  a  dozen  or  so  bills  which  combine 
to  bust  the  budget,  it's  an  entirely  differ- 
ent issue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  75-percent 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  are  prefer- 
able to  FHA's  50-58  matching  program, 
and  that  water  system  needs  can  be  met 
by  loans.  I  would  reply  that  some  smaller 
communities  are  likely  to  be  bypassed 


in  State  allocation  of  EPA  waste  treat- 
ment grants,  while  many  have  not  a 
prayer  of  meeting  their  water  needs 
solely  through  loans. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  colleagues  to  con- 
sider legislative  provisions  to  assure  that 
smaller  commimities  get  fair  considera- 
tion in  setting  of  State  priorities,  and  to 
broaden  EPA's  grant  programs  to  include 
smalltown  water  systems. 

I  recognize  that  the  administration 
has  been  criticized  for  veto  action  as 
disregarding  the  needs  of  the  people. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  scOTing 
political  cheap  shots  by  belaboring  the 
administration  for  '*cash-register"  men- 
tality and  set  about  the  tough  job  of 
putting  its  own  house  in  order. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  establish 
a  mechanism  to  set  an  overall  spending 
limit  and  set  priorities  among  conflicting 
demands  so  as  to  live  within  that  limit. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  weigh  our 
actions  in  terms  of  their  economic  im- 
pact: inflation  or  higher  taxes. 

The  steering  committee  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  has 
under  consideration  such  a  mechanism. 
But  I  find  it  ironic  that  such  a  long  over- 
due measure  should — after  all  the  furor 
over  impoundment,  vetoes  and  talk  of 
constitutional  confrontation  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House — still  re- 
main in  the  study  stage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  sustain  tlie 
President's  veto  and  maintain  the  pres- 
sure on  this  body  to  move  ahead  with 
spending  reforms  so  that  the  Congress 
itself  regains  the  power  of  decisionmak- 
ing over  these  vital  areas  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  3298,  the  act  to  restore  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  programs. 

My  vote  to  override  is  not  made  rn  a 
partisan  spirit.  It  is  not  cast  in  a  spirit 
of  confrontation.  My  vote  to  override  is 
predicated  in  the  sincere  belief  that  we 
should  perpetuate  a  program  proven  to  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  our  rural  areas  than 
any  other  single  program  of  comparable 
cost.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  sharp 
contrasts  between  a  county  which  en- 
joys the  benefits  of  a  rural  water  sys- 
tem and  one  that  does  not.  One  Uterally 
blossoms  with  verdant  bounty  that  comes- 
from  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  pure 
water.  The  other  frequently  has  no  water 
except  by  hauling  it  at  almost  prohibi- 
tive expense.  The  latter  continues  to  suf- 
fer from  the  economic  loss  that  comes 
with  each  dry  summer. 

There  are  really  tw  o  foremost  reasons 
why  I  vote  to  override  the  veto : 

First.  The  presence  of  rural  water  dis- 
tricts and  waste  disposal  plants  in  our 
small  communities  makes  the  difference 
between  comfortable,  attractive  rural 
hving  and  the  old  styles  of  rural  hfe 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  out-migratron  of  millions  from  the 
farmlands  of  America  to  our  already 
overcrowded  metropolitan  areas. 

Second.  At  issue  here  is  the  principle 
of  constitutional  prerogatives  and  the 
matter  of  who  shall  establish  spending 
priorities.  Bear  rn  mind,  that  from  all 
the  propaganda  advanced  by  the  White 
House  in  favor  of  sustaining  this  veto, 
there  has  never  been  a  word  said  that 
it  would  avoid  a  deficit.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  the  President  quite  frankly  and 
openly  agrees  that  the  deficit  will  be 
about  $24  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
about  $13  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974 — or 
a  total  of  about  37  billion.  This  Is  an  ad- 
ministration assertion,  not  mine.  But 
what  is  disturbing  is  that  the  White 
House  insists  that  within  the  framework 
of  this  deficit  it  alone  shall  retain  the 
sole  prerogative  to  select  priorities.  This 
proposal  I  reject. 

The  real  facts  are  that  with  a  con- 
ceded deficit  of  $37  billion  for  this  and 
next  year  all  that  Congress  is  seeking  to 
do  today  is  to  assert  the  right  to  say 
what  use  is  made  of  the  total  of  $300 
million  of  that  deficit  over  a  period  of 
not  1  year,  or  2  years,  but  for  a  period 
of  3  years — or  just  about  $100  million  a 
year  for  these  worthwhile  i-ural  pro- 
gram. That  in  perspective  is  the  sole  is- 
sue. How  can  it  be  fiscal  irresponsibility 
for  the  Congress  to  establish  this  one 
single  priority  no  larger  than  this  $100,- 
000,000  a  year?  Is  not  it  rather  irrespon- 
sible for  the  President  to  say  that  he 
and  he  alone  has  the  sole  right  to  deter- 
mine all  priorities  when  it  is  agreed  thei-e 
will  be  a  $37  billion  deficit? 

Put  in  different  words,  the  White 
House  insists  that  it  set  all  priorities  and 
leave  none  for  the  Congress.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  White  House  should 
assume  the  power  to  legislate. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  last  fall  the  President  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  continuation 
of  these  water  and  sewer  grant  programs 
was  worthwhile.  We  passed  the  same 
bill  last  year.  There  were  no  questions  by 
our  Chief  Executive  at  that  time  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation.  It  was  promptly 
signed  into  law.  The  President  bestowed 
some  lofty  words  of  high  praise  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  words  used  in  the  veto 
message  delivered  on  April  5.  Last  fall 
he  called  the  program  praiseworthy.  It 
was  one  that  would  help  the  people.  It 
was  a  program  that  was  clearly  needed. 
The  most  fiowery  language  of  all  was 
that  this  program  would  help  not  only 
this  generation  but  many  generations  yet 
to  come. 

In  the  veto  message,  from  the  same 
source,  the  White  House,  less  than  6 
months  later,  there  is  a  different  refrain. 
Now  the  program  is  identified  as  a  pro- 
gram that  should  be  reformed  because  it 
had  failed  its  test.  In  the  veto  message, 
it  was  called  a  program  that  would  be  a 
disservice  to  the  taxpayers  and  undercut 
the  tradition  of  local  authority  rather 
than  Federal  direction.  By  April  5  this 
program  was  said  to  be  for  only  a  small 
group  of  people  for  their  own  private 
benefit.  Think  of  that.  Moreover  it  would 
make  the  majority  of  taxpayers  pay 
double  taxes.  My  goodness.  Surely  the 
Harvard  lawyers  and  the  public  relations 
experts  must  have  worked  hard  on  this 
language.  But  it  is  language  that  will  not 
wash  because  everyone  knows  there  is  no 
private  advantage.  These  are  public  water 
.supply  districts  and  public  sewer  dis- 
tricts. They  are  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
just  as  much  as  a  school  district  or  a 
township  or  a  municipality.  And  where 
these  word  hucksters  got  the  idea  of 
double  taxation  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend. 

But  the  really  low  blow  in  the  veto 
message  is  the  suggestion  that,  "the  pro- 
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sewar 


gram  has  attained  a 
pork  barrel."  Why  even  a 
school  knows  that  the 
barrel  carries  the  overtonle 
that  is  costly  with  a  sligl^ 
The  truth  of  the  matter 
never  been  a  rural  water 
that  has  not  had  an 
fit  ratio  and  moreover 
been  a  rural  water  or 
structed  that  has  not 
mendous  increase  properfy 
in  the  district  and  in  ar 
the  district. 

Finally,    one    of    the 
things  to  imdeistand  ab4ut 
the  fact  that  the  Pi- 
dorsed  the  revitalizatior 
ment  of  the  rural  areas, 
rural  redevelopment  the^e 
the  highest  national  pri 
have  been  a  good  one.  ] 
The  Congress  was  elected 
must  have  liked  this  as 
we  all  have  a  right  to 
the  President  really  meaiftt 
when  he  espoused  that 
goals  was  to  make  rural 
Notwithstanding,  for  mafiy 
continue  to  be  a  goal 
we  can  attract  and  hold 
dustry  to  meet  this  goal 
ization  is  by  adequate 
systems.  To  continue  the 
revitalization  is  reason 
ride  this  veto. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  tim  ; 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Spea 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question 


di!  tinct  flavor  of 

student  in  high 

expression  pork 

of  something 

or  no  benefit. 

that  there  has 

district  funded 

excellent  cost-bene- 

e  has  never 

district  con- 

re^lted  in  a  tre- 

values  with- 

as  adjacent  to 
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most    difficult 
this  veto  is 
t  strongly  en- 
and  develop- 
Last  year  this 
was  one  of 
ities.  It  must 
;e  was  elected. 
The  people 
priority.  Now 
qijestion  whether 
what  he  said 
of  his  greatest 
life  attractive, 
of  us  it  will 
the  only  way 
ab-creating  in- 
rural  revltal- 
wbter  and  sewer 
pursuit  of  rural 
epough  to  over- 
has  expired, 
er,  I  move  the 


anl 


was  ordered. 


PARLIAMENTARY    II  FQUIRY 


PresI  lent 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORP, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The   SPEAKER.   The 
state  his  parliamentary  irtquiry 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOR:  ) 
do  I  correctly  understand 
wording  of  the  question 
vote  to  sustain  the 

The  SPEAKER.  A  vot ! 
vote  for  the  bill ;  a  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
the  House,  on  reconside4ation 
bill,  the  objections  of 
the  contrary  notwithstanfiing? 

Under  the  Constitution 
be  determined  by  the 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there  were-^ye^s 
not  voting  19,  as  follows 


yeiis 

b: 


Abdnor 

Ab/.ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Bad!  Ho 
Barrett 
Ber^land 
Bevill 
BianKi 
Bln'.^ham 
Blatnllc 


[Roll  No.  8: 
YEAS— 22J 
BoggB 
BolUntj; 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tej 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney,  Ohi<j 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chisholm 


April 


Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  will 


Mr.  Speaker. 

that  under  the 

"no'"  vote  is  a 

s  veto? 
of  "yea"  is  a 
"no"  is  a  vote 


FORD.  I  thank  the 


c|iestion  is.  Will 
pass  the 
President  to 
? 

this  vote  must 
and  nays, 
electronic  de- 
225,  nays  189, 


Clark 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Gai?,a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
DinKell^ 
Dunohue 


Downing 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Eilberg 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hauna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastermieler 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kluczyuski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 


Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhtU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Dan 
Duniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 


Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeiU 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

NAYS — 189 

DerwlnsU 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Diincan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Plndley 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Oiaimo 
Oilman 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
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toncallo,  Wyo. 

Jooney,  Pa. 

tose 

iostenkowski 

Itoush 

Soy 

funnels 

Juppe 

ilyan 

it  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Jebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shuster 

Sikes 

3isk 

ikubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Phone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlin 
ITander  Jagt 
l^anik 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
White 
Whitten 
Wright 
X^ates 
Matron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDade 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matbias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Nelseu 
O'Brien 
Parr  Is 
Passman 
Peyser 
Powell,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
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Quie 

Spence 

Wiggins 

Quillen 

Stanton, 

WUllaniB 

Rcgiila 

J.  WUllam 

Wilson, 

Bob 

Rhodes 

Steele 

WUaon, 

Rinaldo 

SteeUnan 

ChATles  H., 

Robinson.  Va. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Calif. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Symms 

Wilson, 

Rogers 

Talcott 

Charles,  Tex. 

Boncallo,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wlmn 

BouBselot 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wolfl 

Ruth 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Sandman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wyefler 

Sarasln 

Treen 

Wylie 

Satterfleld 

Veysey 

Wyman 

Saylor 

Waggonner 

Young,  Alaska 

Schneebelt 

Walsh 

Young, 

na. 

Sbo\4> 

vrare 

Yo*mg, 

DL 

Shriver 

Whalen 

Zlon 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whitehvirst 

Zwach 

Snyder 

WidnaU 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

BeU 

Harvey 

Bosenth.il 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Roybal 

Dicgs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Diibdcl 

King     1 

Steigo-, 

Wis. 

Edwarda,  Calif 

Pettis  J 

Teague, 

Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho    Rooney,  N.Y. 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pickle  ajod  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  and  Mr.  Diggs  for,  wtth  Mr. 
Pettis  agalnflt. 

Mr.  EdwM-ds  of  Callfomia  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
UmJ  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wificonsin 
■gnirmt 

Mr.  Shipley  and  Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr. 
King  against. 

Mr.  Boybal  and  ^r.  Jones  of  Alabama  for, 
with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  IdAbo. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Tezaa  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  the  bill  just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (rf  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-80) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 
The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  which 
I  am  today  proposing  to  the  Congress, 
calls  for  the  most  imjx>rtant  changes  in 
more  than  a  decade  in  America's  ap- 
proach to  world  tra<le. 

This  legislation  can  mean  more  and 
better  jobs  for  American  workers. 

It  can  help  American  consumers  get 
more  for  their  money. 

It  can  mean  expaixiing  trade  and  ex- 
panding prosperity,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  our  trading  partners  alike. 

Most  importantly,  these  proposals  can 
help  us  reduce  international  tensions  and 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace. 

The  need  for  trade  reform  is  ui'gent. 
The  task  of  trade  reform  requires  an 
effective,  working  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  legislation  I  submit  today  has  been 
developed  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  it  envisions  continuing  co- 
operation after  it  is  enacted.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  examine  these  proposals  in 
a  spirit  of  constructive  partnership  and 
to  give  them  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 
This  legislation  would  help  us  to: 
— Negotiate  for  a  more  open  and  equit- 
able world  trading  system; 
— Deal  effectively  with  rapid  increases 
in    imports    that    disrupt    domestic 
markets     and     displace     American 
workers; 
— Strengthen  our  ability  to  meet  un- 
fair competitive  practices; 
— Manage  our  trade  policy  more  elB- 
ciently  and  use  it  more  effectively 
to  deal  with  special  needs  such  as 
our  balance  of  payments  and  inlSa- 
tion  ixroblems;  and 
— Take  advantage  of  new  trade  oppor- 
timities  while  enhancing  the  con- 
tribution trade  can  make  to  the  de- 
velopment of  poorer  countries. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  PEACE 

The  world  is  embarked  today  on  a  pro- 
found and  historic  movement  away  from 
confrontation  and  toward  negotiation  in 
resolving  international  differwices.  In- 
creasingly in  recent  years,  coimtries  have 
come  to  see  that  the  best  way  of  advanc- 
ing their  own  interests  is  by  expanding 
peaceful  contacts  with  other  peoples.  We 
have  thus  begun  to  erect  a  durable  struc- 
ture of  peace  in  the  world  from  which 
all  nations  can  benefit  and  in  which  all 
nations  have  a  stake. 

This  structure  of  peace  cannot  be 
strong,  however,  unless  it  encompasses 
international  economic  affairs.  Our  prog- 
ress toward  world  peace  and  stability 
can  be  significantly  undermined  by  eco- 
nomic conflicts  which  breed  political  ten- 
sions and  weaken  security  ties.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  we  promptly 
tuin  our  negotiating  efforts  to  the  task 
of  resolving  problems  in  the  economic 
arena. 

My  trade  reform  proposals  would  equip 
us  to  meet  this  challenge.  They  would 
help  us  in  creating  a  new  economic  order 
which  both  reflects  and  reinforces  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  political  af- 
fairs. As  I  said  to  the  Governois  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  last  Sep- 
tember, our  common  goal  should  be  to 
"set  in  place  an  economic  structure  that 


will  help  and  not  hinder  the  world's  his- 
toric movement  toward  peace." 

TOWARD   A    XEW    XNTESNATlONAt.    ECONOMIC 
OBDEa 

The  principal  institutions  which  now 
govern  the  world  economy  date  from  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  dominant  posi- 
tion. Our  industrial  and  agricultural  sys- 
t«ns  had  emerged  from  the  war  virtually 
intact.  Our  substantial  reserves  enabled 
us  to  finance  a  major  share  of  interna- 
tional reconstruction.  We  gave  gener- 
ously of  our  resources  and  our  leadership 
in  helping  the  worid  economy  get  back 
on  track. 

The  result  has  been  a  quarter  century 
of  remarkable  ecoiwmic  achievement — 
and  profound  economic  change.  In  place 
of  a  splintered  and  shattered  Europe 
stands  a  new  and  vibrant  European  Com- 
munity. In  place  of  a  prostrate  Japan 
stands  one  of  the  free  worlds  strongest 
economies.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  new 
economic  patterns  have  developed  and 
new  economic  energies  have  been  re- 
leased. 

These  successes  have  now  twought  the 
world  into  a  very  different  period.  Amer- 
ica is  no  longer  the  sole,  dommating  eco- 
nomic power.  The  new  era  is  one  oi  grow- 
ing economic  interdependence,  shared 
economic  leadership,  and  dramatic  eco- 
nomic change. 

These  sweeping  transformations,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  matched  by  sxiffi- 
cient  change  in  our  trading  and  mone- 
tary systems.  The  approaches  which 
served  us  so  well  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II  have  now  become  out- 
moded: they  are  simply  no  longer  equal 
to  the  challenges  of  our  time. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
stram  and  stress  in  the  mtemational 
economy  and  even  a  resurgence  of  eco- 
nomic isolationism  as  some  have  sfjught 
to  insulate  themselves  from  change.  If 
we  are  to  make  our  new  economic  era  a 
time  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  all  the 
world's  peoples,  we  must  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  turn  inward  and  instead  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  our  international  eco- 
nomic arrangements  are  substantially 
improved. 

MOMBNTCM  FOB  CHAITCE 

The  United  States  has  already  taken 
a  number  of  actions  to  help  build  a  new 
international  economic  order  and  to  ad- 
vance our  interests  within  it. 
— Our    New    Economic    Policy,     an- 
nounced   on   August    15,    1971,    has 
helped  to  improve  the  performance 
of  our  domestic  economy,  reducing 
unemployment    and    Inflation    and 
thereby  enhancing  our  competitive 
position. 
— The     realignment     of     currencies 
achieved    under    the    ^lithsonian 
Agreement   of   December    18,    1971, 
and  by  the  adjustments  of  recent 
weeks    have    also    made    American 
goods  more  competitive  witli  foreign 
products  in  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 
— Building  on  tl>c  Smithsonian  Agree- 
ment, we  have  advanced  far-reach- 
ing proposals  for  lasting  reform  in 
the  world's  monetary  system. 
— We  have  concluded  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
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promises  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
prosperity  and  peace. 
— Opportunities  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  are  developing  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 
— We  have  opened  negotiations  with 
the  enlarged  European  Community 
and  several  of  the  countries  with 
which  it  has  concluded  special  trad- 
ing agreements  concerning  compen- 
sation due  us  as  a  result  of  their 
new  arrangements. 
But  despite  all  these  efforts,  under- 
lying problems  remain.  We  need  basic 
trade  reform,  and  we  need  it  now.  Our 
efforts  to  improve  the  worlds'  monetary 
system,   for   example,   will  never  meet 
with  lasting  success   unless   basic   im- 
provements are  also  achieved  in  the  field 
of  international  trade. 

Bt/ILOING     A     FAIR     AND     OPEN     TRADING      WORLD 

A  wide  variety  of  barriers  to  trade 
still  distort  the  world's  economic  rela- 
tions, harming  our  own  interests  and 
those  of  other  coimtries. 
— Quantitative  barriers  hamper  trade 
in  many  commodities,  including  some 
of  our  potentially  most  profitable  ex- 
ports. 
— Agricultural  barriers  limit  and  dis- 
tort trade  in  farm  products,  with 
special    damage    to    the    American 
economy  because  of  our  compara- 
tive advantage  in  the  agricultural 
field. 
— Preferential    trading    arrangements 
have    spread    to    include    most    of 
Western  Europe,  Africa  and  other 
countries  bordering  on   the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 
— Non-tariff    barriers    have    greatly 
proliferated  as  tariffs  have  declined. 
These  barriers  to  trade,  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  ours,  presently  cost  the  Unit- 
ed States  several  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
the  form  of  higher  consumer  prices  and 
the  inefficient  use  of  our  resources.  Even 
an  economy  as  strong  as  ours  can  ill  af- 
ford such  losses. 

Fortunately,  our  major  trading  part- 
ners have  joined  us  in  a  commitment  to 
broad,  multilateral  trade  negotiations  be- 
ginning this  fall.  These  negotiations  will 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  reduc- 
ing trading  barriers  and  expanding  world 
trade. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every  na- 
tion to  sell  to  others  the  goods  it  pro- 
duces more  efficiently  and  to  purchase 
the  goods  which  other  nations  produce 
more  efficiently.  If  we  can  operate  on 
this  basis,  then  both  the  earnings  of  our 
workers  and  the  buying  power  of  our 
dollars  can  be  significantly  increased. 

But  while  trade  should  be  more  open, 
it  should  also  be  more  fair.  This  means, 
fii-st,  that  the  rules  and  practices  of  trade 
should  be  fair  to  all  nations.  Secondly, 
it  means  that  the  benefits  of  trade  should 
be  fairly  distributed  among  American 
workers,  farmers,  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers alike  and  that  trade  should 
create  no  undue  burdens  for  any  of  these 
groups. 

I  am  confident  that  our  free  and  vig- 
orous American  economy  can  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  open  world  competition. 
But  we  must  always  in.sist  that  .such 
competition  take  place  under  equitable 
rules. 
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THE    URGENT    NEED    FOR 

The  key  to  success  in 
negotiations  will  be  the 
thority  the  United  States 
bargaining  table.  Unless 
can  speak  for  this  country 
authority,  other  nations  w 
be  cautious  and  non 
opportunity  for  change  w 

We  must  move  promptjy 
our  negotiators  with  the 
task  requires.  Delay  can 
the  strains  we  have  already 
Disruptions  in  world 
deficits  in  our  trading 
in  the  international 
tensions    in    the    diplomatic 
argue  for  prompt  and 
does  the  plight  of  those 
ers  and  businesses  who  an 
rapidly  rising  imports  or  w 
face  barriers  in  foreign 

For  all  of  these  reason ; 
Congress  to  act  on  my 
as  expeditiously   as 
pressing   problems   here 
cannot   wait    until 
them. 

PROVIDING    NEW    NEGOTIATING 

Negotiators  from  other 
bring  to  the  coming  roimd 
cussions  broad  authority 
barriers  to  trade.  Such 
them  more  effective  bar 
such  authority  the  hands  o: 
tor  would  be  severely  tied 

Unfortunately,   the 
United  States  and  those 
at  his  direction  do  not  no|v 
thorities    comparable    to 
other  countries  will  bring 
gaining  sessions.  Unless 
ties  are  provided,  we  will 
pered  in  our  efforts  to 
interests  and  improve  oui 
tem. 

My  proposed  legislation 
upon  the  Congress  to 
new  negotiating  authoritie ; 
utive  branch.  For  several 
both   the   Congress   and 
have  recognized  that  trad< 
field  in  which  such 
pensable.  This  concept  is 
lished ;  the  questions  whicl  i 
cern  the  degree  of 
appropriate  and   the 
which  it  should  be  carried 

The  legislation  I  submi ; 
out  only  that  degree  of 
I  believe  is  necessary  and 
vance  the  national  interes ; 
we  have  consulted  closely 
gress  in  shaping  this 
executive    branch    will 
with  the  Congress  in 
gotiating  authorities  it  r( 
the  Congress  to  set  up  w 
anism  it  deems  best  for 
tion  and  cooperation  to 
views  are  properly 
negotiations  go  forward 

It  is  important  that  Amc  r 
thoritatively  and  with  a 
the  international  bar 
it  is  also  important  that 
tribute  as  the  American 
shaped. 

The  proposed  Trade 
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1973  would  provide  for  the 
authorities : 

First,  I  request  authority 
reduce,  or  increase  customs 
context  of  negotiated 
though  this  authority  is  ri 
period  of  five  years,  it  is 
and  my  expectation  that 
be  concluded  in  a  much 
Last  October,  the  member 
of  the  European  Commimit^ 
their  hope  that  the  coming 
trade  negotiations  will  be 
1975.  I  endorse  this  timetal^le 
negotiators  will  cooperate 
ing  to  meet  it. 

Second,    I    request    a 
declaration   favoring   negot 
agreements  on  non-tariff  ba^- 
also  asking  that  a  new, 
dure  be  created  for  obtaining 
proval  of  the  Congress  for 
ments  when  that  is  approdr 
rently  both  Houses  of  the  Co  igr 
take   positive   action   before 
agreement  requiring  changes]  in 
law  becomes  effective — a 
makes  it  difficult  to  achieve 
since  our  trading  partners  knijw 
ject  to  much  uncertainty  an( 
der  the  new  arrangement, 
would  give  notice  to  the  Corigr 
intention  to  use  the  procedure 
90   days  in   advance  of 
agreement  in  order  to  provide 
appropriate  House  and 
tees  to  consider  the  issues 
to  make  their  views  know 
agreement  was  negotiated 
would  submit  that  agreement 
posed  implementing  orders 
gress.  If  neither  House  rejec 
a  majority  vote  of  all 
a  period  of  90  days,  the 
implementing  orders  would 
into  effect. 

Thirdly,  I  request  advan<je 
to  carry  out  mutually 
ments  concerning  specific 
ters  primarily  involving 
the   marking   of   goods    by 
origin. 

The  authoi'ities  I  outline 
posed  legislation  would  givi; 
tiators  the  leverage  and 
they  need  to  reduce  or 
barriers   to   American 
proposals  would  significantlj 
America's    bargaining 
coming  trade  negotiations 

OBJECTIVES  IN  ACRICULTUrIl  TRADE 

I  am  not  requesting  speci:  ic  negotiat- 
ing authority  relating  to  agricultural 
trade.  Barriers  to  such  trac  e  are  either 
tariff  or  non-tariff  in  nati  re  and  can 
be  dealt  with  under  the  general  authori- 
ties I  am  requesting. 

One  of  our  major  objec 
coming  negotiations  is  to  pn 
pansion     in     agricultural 
strength  of  American  agricul 
on  the  continued  expansion 
markets — especially  for  the 
commodities  our  farmers 
ficiently.  Even  as  we  have 
toward  a  great  reliance  on 
forces  here  at  home  under 
tural  Act  of  1970,  so  we  see!: 
the  role  of  market  forces 
national  level  by  reducing 
barriers  to  trade  in  farm  pibducts. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  concerns 
which  all  nations  have  for  their  farmers 
and  consumers  can  be  met  most  effective- 
ly if  the  market  plays  a  far  greater  role 
in  determining  patterns  of  agricultural 
production  and  consumption.  Movement 
in  this  direction  can  do  much  to  help  en- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  food  and  re- 
lieve pressure  on  consumer  prices. 

PROVIDING    FOR    IMPORT    RELIEF 

As  other  countries  agree  to  reduce  their 
trading  barriers,  we  expect  to  reduce 
ours.  The  result  will  be  expanding  trade, 
creating  more  and  better  jobs  for  the 
American  people  and  providing  them 
with  greater  access  to  a  wider  variety 
of  products  from  other  countries. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  reducing  im- 
port barriers  has  on  some  occasions  led 
to  sudden  surges  in  imports  which  have 
had  disruptive  effects  on  the  domestic 
economy.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  most  severe  problems  caused 
by  surging  imports  have  not  been  related 
to  the  reduction  of  import  barriers.  Steps 
toward  a  more  open  trading  order  gener- 
ally have  a  favorable  rather  than  an  un- 
favorable impact  on  domestic  jobs. 

Nevertheless,  damaging  import  surges, 
whatever  their  cause,  should  be  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  our  people  and  our 
Gtovernment.  I  believe  we  should  have 
effective  instruments  readily  available  to 
help  avoid  serious  injury  from  imports 
and  give  American  industries  and  work- 
ers time  to  adjust  to  increased  imports 
in  an  orderly  way.  My  proposed  legisla- 
tion outlines  new  measures  for  achieving 
these  goals. 

To  begin  with,  I  recommend  a  less  re- 
strictive test  for  invoking  import  re- 
straints. Today,  restraints  were  author- 
ized only  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  that  imports  are  the  "major  cause" 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  a 
domestic  industry,  meaning  that  their 
impact  must  be  larger  than  that  of  all 
other  causes  combined.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, restraints  would  be  authorized 
when  Import  competition  was  the  "pri- 
mai-y  cause"  of  such  injury,  meaning 
that  it  must  only  be  the  largest  single 
cause.  In  addition,  the  present  require- 
ment that  injury  must  result  from  a  pre- 
vious tariff  concession  would  be  dropped. 
I  also  recommend  a  new  method  for 
determining  whether  imports  actually 
are  the  primary  cause  of  serious  injury 
to  domestic  producers.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, a  finding  of  "market  disi-uption" 
would  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
that  fact.  Market  disioiption  would  be 
defined  as  occurring  when  imports  are 
substantial,  are  rising  rapidly  both  abso- 
lutely and  as  a  percentage  of  total  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  are  offered  at 
prices  substantially  below  those  of  com- 
peting domestic  products. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
President  greater  flexibility  in  providing 
appropriate  relief  from  import  prob- 
lems— including  orderly  marketing 
agreements  or  higher  tariffs  or  quotas. 
Restraints  could  be  imposed  for  an  ini- 
tial period  of  five  years  and,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  could  be  extended 
for  an  additional  period  of  two  years.  In 
exceptional  cases,  restrictions  could  be 
extended  even  further  after  a  two-year 
period  and  following  a  new  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 


IMPROVING   ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Our  responsibilities  for  easing  the 
problems  of  displaced  workers  are  not 
limited  to  those  whose  unemployment 
can  be  traced  to  imports.  All  displaced 
workers  are  entitled  to  adequate  assist- 
ance while  they  seek  new  employment. 
Only  if  all  workei-s  believe  they  are  get- 
ting a  fair  break  can  our  economy  adjust 
effectively  to  change. 

I  will  therefore  propose  in  a  separate 
message  to  the  Congress  new  legislation 
to  improve  our  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  compensation.  My  propos- 
als would  set  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  benefit  levels  in  State  programs, 
ensuring  that  all  workers  covered  by 
such  programs  are  treated  equitably, 
whatever  the  cause  of  their  involuntai*y 
unemployment.  In  the  meantime,  until 
these  standards  become  effective,  I  am 
recommending  as  a  part  of  my  trade  re- 
form proposals  that  we  immediately  es- 
tablish benefit  levels  which  meet  these 
proposed  general  standards  for  workers 
displaced  because  of  imports. 

I  further  propose  that  imtil  the  new 
standards  for  unemployment  insurance 
are  in  place,  we  make  assistance  for 
workers  more  readily  available  by  drop- 
ping the  present  requirement  that  their 
unemployment  must  have  been  caused  by 
prior  tariff  concessions  and  that  imports 
must  have  been  the  "major  cause"  of  in- 
jury. Instead,  such  assistance  would  be 
authorized  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termined that  unemployment  was  sub- 
stantially due  to  import-related  causes. 
Workers  unemployed  because  of  imports 
would  also  have  job  training,  job  search 
allowances,  employment  services  and  re- 
location assistance  available  to  them  as 
permanent  features  of  trade  adjustment 
assistance. 

In  addition,  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress comprehensive  pension  reform  leg- 
islation which  would  help  protect  work- 
ers who  lose  their  jobs  against  loss  of 
pension  benefits.  This  legislation  will  con- 
tain a  mandatory  vesting  requirement 
which  has  been  developed  with  older 
workers  particularly  in  mind. 

The  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  would  terminate  the  present  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  assistance  to  individ- 
ual firms.  I  recommend  this  action  be- 
cause I  believe  this  program  has  been 
largely  ineffective,  discriminates  among 
firms  within  a  given  industry  and  has 
needlessly  subsidized  some  fii-ms  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense.  Changing  competi- 
tive conditions,  after  all,  typically  act  not 
upon  particular  firms  but  upon  an  indus- 
try as  a  whole  and  I  have  provided  for 
entire  industries  under  my  import  relief 
proposals. 

DEALING    WITH    UNFAIR    TRADE    PRACTICES 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
possesses  a  variety  of  authorities  to  deal 
with  mifair  trade  practices.  Many  of 
these  authorities  must  now  be  modern- 
ized if  we  are  to  respond  eff«ctively  and 
even-handedly  to  unfair  import  compe- 
tition at  home  and  to  practices  which 
unfairly  prejudice  our  export  opportvmi- 
ties  abroad. 

To  cope  with  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices in  our  own  markets,  my  proposed 
legislation  would  amend  oiu-  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws  to  pro- 


vide for  more  expeditious  investigations 
and  decisions.  It  would  make  a  number 
of  procedural  and  other  changes  in  these 
laws  to  guarantee  their  effective  opera- 
tion. The  bill  would  also  amend  the  cur- 
rent statute  concerning  patent  infringe- 
ment by  subjecting  cases  involving  im- 
ports to  judicial  proceedings  similar  to 
those  which  involve  domestic  infringe- 
ment, and  by  providing  for  fair  processes 
and  effective  action  in  the  event  of  court 
delays.  I  also  propose  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  deal  with  for- 
eign producers  whose  cartel  or  monopoly 
practices  raise  prices  in  our  market  or 
otherwise  harm  om-  interest  by  restrain- 
ing trade. 

In  addition,  I  ask  for  a  revision  and 
extension  of  my  authority  to  raise  bar- 
riers against  countries  which  unreason- 
ably or  unjustifiably  restrict  our  exports. 
Existing  law  provides  such  authority 
only  under  a  complex  array  of  conditions 
which  vary  according  to  the  practices  or 
exports  involved.  My  proposed  bill  would 
simplify  the  authority  and  its  use.  I 
would  prefer,  of  course,  that  other  coun- 
tries agree  to  remove  such  restrictions  on 
their  own,  so  that  we  should  not  have  to 
use  this  authority.  But  I  will  consider 
using  it  whenever  it  becomes  clear  that 
our  trading  partners  are  unwilling  to 
remove  unreasonable  or  unjustifiable  re- 
strictions against  oui-  exports. 

OTHER    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

Most-Favored-Nation  Authority.  My 
proposed  legislation  would  grant  thie 
President  authority  to  extend  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  any  country 
when  he  deemed  it  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  do  so.  Under  my  proposal,  however, 
any  such  extension  to  countries  not  now 
receiving  most-favored-nation  tieal- 
ment  could  be  vetoed  by  a  majority  vole 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  within 
a  three-month  period. 

This  new  authority  would  enable  us 
to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement  we 
have  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  thereby  ensure  that  country's  repay- 
ment of  its  lend-lease  debt.  It  would  also 
enable  us  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
Romania  and  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  conclude  beneficial  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  which  do  not 
now  receive  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  rec- 
ognize the  deep  concern  which  many  in 
the  Congress  have  expressed  over  the  tax 
levied  on  Soviet  citizens  wishing  to  emi- 
grate to  new  countries.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  policy  of  denying 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  So- 
viet exports  is  a  proper  or  even  an  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  our  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  clause  which  calls  upon 
each  party  to  reduce  exports  of  products 
which  cause  market  disruptions  in  the 
other  country.  While  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet 
its  obligations  under  this  clause  if  the 
need  arLses,  we  should  still  have  author- 
ity to  take  unilateral  action  to  prevent 
disruption  if  such  action  is  warranted. 

Because  of  the  special  way  in  which 
state-trading    countries    market    their 
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products  abroad,  I  would  recommend  two 
modifications  in  the  way  we  take  such 
action.  First,  the  Tariff  Commission 
sliould  only  have  to  find  "material  In- 
juiy"  ratlier  than  "serious  injury"  from 
imports  in  order  to  impose  appropriate 
restraints.  Secondly,  such  restraints 
should  apply  only  to  exports  from  the  of- 
fending comitry.  These  recommendations 
can  simplify  our  laws  relating  to  dumping 
actions  by  state-trading  countries,  eUm- 
inating  the  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing problems  associated  with  trying  to 
reach  a  constructed  value  for  their  ex- 
ports. 

Balance  of  Payments  Authority. 
Though  it  should  only  be  used  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  trade  policy  can 
sometimes  be  an  effective  supplementai-y 
tool  for  dealing  with  our  international 
payments  imbalances.  I  therefore  request 
more  flexible  authority  to  raise  or  lower 
import  restrictions  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  help  correct  deficits  or  surpluses  in  our 
payments  position.  Such  restraints  could 
be  applied  to  imports  from  all  countries 
across  the  board  or  only  to  those  coim- 
tries  which  fail  to  correct  a  persistent  and 
excessive  surplus  in  their  global  payments 
position. 

Anti-Inflation  Authority.  My  trade  rec- 
ommendations also  include  a  proposal  I 
made  on  March  30th  as  a  part  of  this 
Administration's  effort  to  curb  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  I  asked  the  Congi-ess  at  that 
time  to  give  the  President  new,  perma- 
nent authority  to  reduce  certain  import 
barriers  temporarily  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent when  he  determined  that  such  action 
was  necessary  to  relieve  inflationary 
pressures  within  the  United  States.  I 
again  urge  prompt  approval  for  this  im- 
portant weapon  in  our  war  against  in- 
flation. 

Generalized  Tariff  Preferences.  An- 
other significant  provision  of  my  pro- 
posed bill  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  join  with  other  developed  countries. 
Including  Japan  and  the  members  of  the 
European  Community,  in  helping  to  im- 
prove the  access  of  poorer  nations  to  the 
markets  of  developed  countries.  Under 
this  arrangement,  certain  products  of  de- 
veloping nations  would  benefit  from 
preferential  treatment  for  a  ten-year 
period,  creating  new  export  opportimi- 
ties  for  such  countries,  raising  their  for- 
eign exchange  earnings,  and  permitting 
them  to  finance  those  higher  levels  of 
imports  that  are  essential  for  more  rapid 
economic  growth. 

This  legislation  would  allow  duty-free 
treatment  for  a  broad  range  of  manu- 
factured and  semi-manufactvu-ed  prod- 
ucts and  for  a  selected  list  of  agricultural 
and  primary  products  which  are  now  reg- 
ulated only  by  tariffs.  It  is  our  intention 
to  exclude  certain  import-sensitive  prod- 
ucts such  as  textile  products,  footwear, 
watches  and  certain  steel  products  from 
such  preferential  treatment,  along  witli 
products  which  are  now  subject  to  out- 
standing orders  restricting  imports.  As 
Ls  the  case  for  the  multilateral  negotia- 
tions authority,  public  heaiing  proced- 
ures would  be  held  before  such  prefer- 
ences were  granted  and  preferential  im- 
ports would  be  subject  to  the  import  re- 
lief provisions  which  I  have  recommend - 
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ed  above.  Once  a  particula  r  product  from 
a  given  counti-y  became  f  u  ly  competitive, 
however,  it  would  no  loni  ;er  qualify  for 
special  treatment. 

The  United  States  woi  Id  grant  such 
tariff  preferences  on  the  bi  .sis  of  interna- 
tional fair-  play.  We  woul<  take  into  ac- 
count the  actions  of  oth  ;r  preference- 
granting  countries  and  ve  would  not 
grant  preferences  to  count  ies  wliich  dis- 
criminate against  oui-  pre  iucts  in  favor 
of  goods  from  other  indi  strialized  na- 
tions uiiless  those  countrie  agreed  to  end 
such  discrimination. 

Permanent  Managcmc?  t  Authorities. 
To  permit  more  efficient  a  nd  more  flexi- 
ble management  of  Ar  lerican  trade 
policy,  I  request  permanei  t  authority  to 
make  limited  reductions  ii  our  tariffs  as 
a  form  of  compensation  1  o  other  coun- 
tries. Such  compensation  c  ould  be  neces- 
sary in  cases  where  we  hs  ve  raised  cer- 
tain barriers  under  the  n  ;w  import  re- 
straints discussed  above  a  id  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  in  sue  i  cases  to  in- 
creased barriers  against  c  ir  exports. 

I  also  request  permaner  t  authority  to 
offer  reductions  in  part  cular  United 
States  barriers  as  a  mean  >  of  obtaining 
significant  advantages  for  American  ex- 
ports. These  reductions  wc  uld  be  strictly 
limited;  they  would  involv  ;  tariff  cuts  of 
no  more  than  20  percen ;  covering  no 
more  than  two  percent  o  total  United 
States  imports  in  any  one  year. 

REF08MINC    INTEKNATIONAI,    '  KADING    RULES 

The  coming  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions will  give  us  an  excelle  it  opportunity 
to  reform  and  update  the  rules  of  inter- 
national trade.  There  are  several  areas 
where  we  will  seek  such  cj  langes. 

One  important  need  coi  cerns  the  use 
of  trade  policy  in  promotii  ig  equilibrium 
in  the  international  paymei  its  system.  We 
will  seek  rules  changes  to  p  ermit  nations, 
in  those  exceptional  case  j  where  such 
measures  are  necessary,  to  ncrease  or  de- 
crease trade  barriers  acros  >  the  board  as 
one  means  of  helping  to  cor  ect  their  pay- 
ments imbalances.  We  wiJ  also  seek  a 
new  rule  allowing  nations  m  impose  im- 
port restrictions  against  in  lividual  coim- 
tries  which  fail  to  take  e:  fective  action 
to  correct  an  excessive  su  rplus  in  their 
balance  of  payments.  Th  s  rule  would 
parallel  the  authority  I  h  ive  requested 
to  use  American  import  i  estrictions  to 
meet  our  own  balance  of  pi  yments  prob- 
lem. 

A  second  area  of  concei  n  is  the  need 
for  a  multilateral  system  f<  r  limiting  im- 
ports to  protect  agains;  disruptions 
caused  by  rapidly  changir  g  patterns  of 
international  trade.  As  : :  emphasized 
earlier,  we  need  a  more  effe  ;tive  domestic 
procedure  to  meet  such  pr  »blems.  But  it 
is  also  important  that  new  irrangements 
be  developed  at  the  inter  lational  level 
to  cope  with  disruptions  <  aused  by  the 
accelerating  pace  of  cha  ige  in  world 
trade. 

We  will  therefore  seek  new  interna- 
tional rules  which  would  a  low  countries 
to  gain  time  for  adjustme  nt  by  impos- 
ing import  restrictions,  w  thout  having 
to  compensate  their  tradiii  g  partners  by 
simultaneously  reducing  barriers  to 
other  products.  At  the  saim  time,  the  in- 
terests of  exporting  count:  ies  should  be 
protected  by  providing  th  it  such  safe- 
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guards  will  be  phased  out  oi  er  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

PROMOXmo  EXPORT  EXPJl  KSION 

As  trade  barriers  are  red  uced  around 
the  world,  American  exports  will  in- 
crease substantially,  enhancing  the 
health  of  our  entire  econon  y. 

Already  our  efforts  to  ex:)and  Ameri- 
can exports  have  moved  forward  on 
many  fronts.  We  have  made  our  exports 
more  competitive  by  realign;  ng  exchange 
rates.  Since  1971,  our  new  la  v  permitting 
the  establishment  of  Dome;  tic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  hs  s  been  help- 
ing American  companies  organize  their 
export  activities  more  effectively.  The 
lending,  guaranty  and  insun  ince  author- 
ities of  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
been  increased  and  operatio:  is  have  been 
extended  to  include  a  short-term  dis- 
count loan  facility.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reorganized  its  facilities 
for  promoting  exports  and  Y.  as  expanded 
its  services  for  exporters.  '[Tie  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  cooperat  on  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  giving  in- 
creased emphasis  to  commercial  service 
programs  in  our  missions  abroad. 

In  addition,  I  am  todajj  submitting 
separate  legislation  which  v  ould  amend 
the  Export  Trade  Act  in  ore  er  to  clarify 
the  legal  framework  in  which  associa- 
tions of  exporters  can  function.  One 
amendment  would  make  ii  clear  that 
the  act  appUes  not  only  to  t  tie  export  of 
goods  but  also  to  cei-tain  kinds  of  serv- 
ices— architecture,  construi  ition,  engi- 
neering, training  and  mana  rement  con- 
sulting, for  example.  Anotaer  amend- 
ment would  clarify  the  e::emption  of 
ex]5ort  associations  from  our  domestic 
antitrust  laws,  while  setting  up  clear  in- 
formation, disclosure  and  re  julatoi-y  re- 
quirements to  ensure  that  tl  le  public  in- 
terest is  fully  protected. 

In  an  era  when  more  countries  are 
seeking  foreign  contracts  ft  r  entire  in- 
dustrial projects— including  steps  rang- 
ing from  engineering  studies  through  the 
supply  of  equipment  and  tie  construc- 
tion of  plants — it  is  essental  that  our 
laws  concerning  joint  expert  activities 
allow  us  to  meet  our  foreign  competition 
on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    INTERNATIONA]      INVESTMENT 

The  rapid  growth  of  inter  national  in- 
vestment in  recent  years  ha;  i  raised  new 
questions  and  new  challengss  for  busi- 
nesses and  governments.  In  our  own 
country,  for  example,  some  people  have 
feared  that  American  investi  lent  abroad 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  Americ  in  jobs.  Our 
studies  show,  however,  that  iuch  invest- 
ment on  balance  has  meant  more  and 
better  jobs  for  American  workers,  has 
improved  our  balance  of  tn.de  and  our 
overall  balance  of  paymen  s,  and  has 
generally  strengthened  ou  •  economy. 
Moreover,  I  strongly  believe  1  hat  an  open 
system  for  international  inv«  stment,  one 
which  eliminates  artificial  ii  icentives  or 
impediments  here  and  ab  oad,  offers 
great  promise  for  improvec  prosperity 
throughout  the  world. 

It  may  well  be  that  new  ru  Ies  and  new 
mechanisms  will  be  needed  or  interna- 
tional investment  activities.  It  will  take 
time,  however,  to  develop  tliem.  And  it 
is  important  that  they  be  c  eveloped  as 
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much  as  possible  on  an  international 
scale.  If  we  restrict  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican firms  to  take  advantage  of  invest- 
ment opportunities  abroad,  we  can  only 
expect  that  foreign  firms  will  seize  these 
opportimities  and  prosper  at  our  expense. 

I  therefore  lurge  the  Congress  to  re- 
frain from  enacting  broad  new  changes 
in  our  laws  governing  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment until  we  see  what  possibilities 
for  multilateral  agreements  emerge. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  £ilso 
shape  oiu-  system  for  taxing  the  foreign 
profits  of  American  business.  Our  existing 
system  permits  American-controlled 
businesses  in  foreign  countries  to  operate 
under  the  same  tax  burdens  which  apply 
to  its  foreign  competitors  in  that  coimtry. 
I  believe  that  system  is  fundamentally 
sound.  We  should  not  penalize  American 
business  by  placing  it  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  its  foreign  competitors. 

American  enterprises  abroad  now  pay 
substantial  foreign  income  taxes.  In  most 
cases,  in  fact,  Americans  do  not  invest 
abroad  because  of  an  attractive  tax  situ- 
ation but  because  of  attractive  business 
opportunities.  Our  income  taxes  are  not 
the  cause  of  our  trade  problems  and  tax 
changes  will  not  solve  them. 

The  Congress  exhaustively  reviewed 
this  entire  matter  in  1962  and  the  con- 
clusion it  reached  then  is  still  funda- 
mentally soimd:  there  is  no  reason  that 
our  tax  credit  and  deferral  provisions  re- 
lating to  overseas  investment  should  be 
subjected  to  drastic  surgery. 

On  the  other  hand,  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience have  demonstrated  that  in  cer- 
tain specialized  cases  American  invest- 
ment abroad  can  be  subject  to  abuse. 
Some  artificial  incentives  for  such  in- 
vestment still  exist,  distorting  the  fiow  of 
capital  and  producing  unnecessary  hard- 
ship. In  those  cases  where  unusual  tax 
advantages  are  offered  to  induce  invest- 
ment that  might  not  otherwise  occur,  we 
should  move  to  eliminate  that  induce- 
ment. 

A  niunber  of  foreign  coimtries  pres- 
ently grant  major  tax  inducements  such 
as  extended  "holidays"  from  local  taxes 
In  order  to  attract  investment  from  out- 
side their  borders.  To  curb  such  practices, 
I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  our  tax 
laws  so  that  earnings  from  new  American 
investments  which  take  advantage  of 
such  incentives  will  be  taxed  by  the 
United  States  at  the  time  thej^are 
earned — even  though  the  earnings  are 
not  returned  to  this  country.  The  only 
exception  to  this  provision  would  come 
in  cases  where  a  bilateral  tax  treaty  pro- 
vided for  such  an  exception  under  mu- 
tually advantageous  conditions. 

American  companies  sometimes  make 
foreign  investments  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  re-exporting  products  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  classic  "run- 
away plant"  situation.  In  cases  where 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  com- 
panies have  receipts  from  exports  to  the 
United  States  which  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  subsidiaries'  total  receipts,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  earnings  of  those  sub- 
sidiaries also  be  taxed  at  current  Amer- 
ican rates.  This  new  rule  would  only  ap- 
ply, however,  to  new  investments  and  to 
situations  where  lower  taxes  in  the  for- 
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eign  counti-y  are  a  factor  in  the  decision 
to  invest.  The  rule  would  also  provide  for 
exceptions  in  those  imusual  cases  where 
our  national  interest  required  a  different 
result. 

There  are  other  situations  in  which 
American  companies  so  design  their  for- 
eign operations  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  bears  the  burden  when  they 
lose  money  and  deduct  it  from  their 
taxes.  Yet  when  that  same  company 
makes  money,  a  foreign  treasury  receives 
the  benefit  of  taxes  on  its  profits.  I  will 
ask  the  Congi-ess  to  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  rules  which  now  allow 
this  inequity  to  occur. 

We  have  also  found  that  taxing  of 
mineral  imports  by  United  States  com- 
panies from  their  foreign  affiliates  is  sub- 
ject to  lengthy  delays.  I  am  therefore 
instructing  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  companies  concerned, 
to  institute  a  procedure  for  determining 
inter-company  prices  and  tax  payments 
in  advance.  If  a  compliance  program 
cannot  be  developed  voluntarily,  I  shall 
ask  for  legislative  authority  to  create  one. 
THE  chai.u:nce  of  change 

Over  the  past  year,  this  Administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  about  a  more  equi- 
table and  open  world  trading  system.  We 
have  encouraged  other  nati(xis  to  join  in 
negotiations  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
declaration  of  European  leaders  at  their 
summit  meeting  last  October  demon- 
strates their  dedication  to  the  success  of 
this  effort.  Japan,  Cansuia  and  other  na- 
tions share  this  dedication. 

The  momentum  is  there.  Now  we — ^in 
this  country — must  seize  the  moment  if 
that  momentiun  is  to  be  sustained. 

When  the  history  of  our  time  is  writ- 
ten, this  era  will  surely  be  described  as 
one  of  profound  change.  That  change 
has  been  particularly  dramatic  in  the 
international  economic  arena. 

The  magnitude  and  pace  of  economic 
change  confronts  us  today  with  policy 
questions  of  immense  and  Immediate 
significance.  Change  can  mean  In- 
creased disruption  and  suffering,  or  it 
can  mean  increased  well-being.  It  can 
bring  new  forms  of  deprivation  and  dis- 
crimination, or  it  can  bring  wider  shar- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  progress.  It  can 
mean  conflict  between  men  and  nations, 
or  it  can  mean  growing  opportunities  for 
fair  and  peaceful  competition  in  wliich 
all  parties  can  ultimately  gain. 

My  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  in- 
evitable changes  of  oiur  time  are  bene- 
ficial changes — for  our  people  and  for 
people  everywhere. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  these  pro- 
posals, so  that  we  can  help  move  our 
country  and  omi  world  away  from  trade 
confrontation  and  toward  trade  n^o- 
tiation,  away  from  a  period  in  which 
trade  has  been  a  source  of  international 
and  domestic  friction  and  into  a  new  era 
in  which  trade  among  nations  helps  us 
t^S^uild  a  peaceful,  more  prosperous 
world. 

RicHAiH)  Nixon. 

The   White  House,  April  10,  1973. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  205. 
CREATING  AN  ATLANTIC  UNION 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  348  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  348 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  205)  to  create  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  Alter  the  passage  of  H.J. 
Res.  205,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  S.J.  Res.  21, 
and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
said  Senate  Joint  resolution  In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  348 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 205,  which  is  a  bill  creating  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation  to  organize 
and  participate  in  a  convention  of  dele- 
gations from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
parliamentary  democracies  as  may  wish 
to  participate. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  have 
a  positive  impact  on  European  nations. 
It  will  reassure  them  that  Atlantic  com- 
munity interests  occupy  very  high  prior- 
ity in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  will  also  im- 
part new  confidence  In  world  money  mar- 
kets at  this  critical  time.  Passage  of  this 
resolution  will  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
will  give  important  balance  to  our  global 
policy. 

The  cost  of  this  resolution  is  $200,000 
over  a  3 -year  period.  The  delegation 
will  disband  after  that  time. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  8. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  add  that  I  consider 
the  resolution  this  bill  would  permit  the 
House  to  consider  as  a  very  forward  step 
toward  bringing  together  the  peace- 
loving  and  freedom-loving  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world.  Our  opposition  has 
too  often  been  much  more  united  than 
we  lovers  of  freedom  in  the  world  have 
been. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  a  U.S. 
delegation  of  18  eminent  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  made  up  of 
similar  delegations  from  such  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  parliamentary  democracies 
as  desire  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and 
other  parliamentary  democracies  the 
convention  may  invite,  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  agreement  on — 

A  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  is  to  transform  their  present  re- 
lationship into  a  more  effective  unity 
based  on  federal  principles ; 

A  timetable  for  the  transition  bv  stages 
to  this  goal : 

A  commission  to  facilitate  advance- 
ment toward  such  stages. 

House  Joint  Resolution  205  provides 
that  the  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  18  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  House  Joint  Resolution  205  would 
authorize  are  appointed,  six  by  the 
Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  consultation  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  leader- 
ship, six  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
leadership,  and  six  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  all  House  Joint  Resolution  205  would 
do  is  to  authorize  members  of  the  United 
States  chosen  by  the  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  President, 
not  more  than  half  of  whom  shall  be  from 
one  political  party,  to  meet  and  talk 
about  a  greater  unity  and  closer  coopera- 
tion among  the  major  freedom-loving 
and  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
Thft  is  a  step  toward  which  the  freedom- 
loving  and  peace-loving  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  moving  a 
long,  long  time,  however  slowly.  It  is  a 
further  step  which  must  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ples and  to  have  peace  in  the  world. 

There  will  be  those  who  are  frightened 
by  this  proposal.  There  will  be  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  the  real  meaning 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  205  and  the  au- 
thority of  our  delegation.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  harken  back  to  our  days  of 
isolation  and  want  to  see  the  return  of 
those  days  and  those  days'  tragic  policies. 
The  nations  which  make  up  the  NATO 
Treaty  group  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  the  power  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  our  people  by  working 
closer  together  and  we  have  the  power  by 
working  in  closer  unity  to  keep  peace  in 
the  world.  And  time  is  running  out.  Noth- 
ing but  good  can  come  out  of  these  dis- 
cussions in  the  convention  which  our 
delegates  would  attend.  They  have  no 
power  to  bind  our  Nation  to  anything. 
These  discussions  would  be  exploratory 
only.  Any  final  action  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  in- 


terest of  the  prosperity  t  nd  the  peace  of 
the  free  democratic  nati  )ns  of  the  world 
and  for  the  betterment  of  the  world  In 
general,  this  rule  shaU  ae  adopted  and 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  and  I  hope  appi  ove  House  Joint 
Resolution  205. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  t  le  same  resolu- 
tion that  was  before  th  i  Committee  on 
Rules  last  session.  At  tha ;  time  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  decided  ;o  keep  it  in  the 
committee. 

The  resolution  that  i  kept  provided 
for  an  expenditure  of  $3  10,000.  This  one 
provides  for  an  expendit  are  of  $200  000 
so  by  keeping  this  resoli  tion  in  the 'last 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  saved 
the  taxpayers  $100,000. 

But  that  is  not  all  wha  ;  the  committee 
did.  It  gave  the  members  lip  time  to  read 
the  resolution.  I  think,  ;  ifter  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  rea  1  the  resolution 
and  became  familiar  wit  h  it,  the  Mem- 
bers learned  it  was  not  i  simple  resolu- 
"°"- I  tWnfc  It  is  something  with  which 
au  Americans  should  b(  come  familiar 
Especially  since  we  are  pi  sparing  to  cele- 
brate the  2D0th  annivers  ary  of  our  Na- 
tion's birth.  We  are  pleas  ed  with  our  in- 
dependence and  do  not  seek  a  federal 
union  with  the  nations  bf  Europe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  had  any  letters 
from  my  district  urgingi  that  we  yield 
any  of  our  sovereignty  jto  an  AUantic 
Union.  This  is  precisely  vhat  this  reso- 
lution would  provide. 

I  was  amazed  yesterdaj ,  in  interrogat- 
mg  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  thj  t  they  were  in 
doubt  on  this  question.  \  Tien  this  reso- 
lution came  out  of  the  u  iportant  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaiis.  it  came  out 
with  a  very  substantial  vote.  Yes  we 
heard  that  the  other  boly  had  passed 
this  resolution  unanimous  ly.  only  to  hear 
from  a  subsequent  witnesi  that  the  other 
body  had  only  three  or  four  Members 
on  the  floor  when  they  vi  ted  on  It. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  li:  ;e  to  stand  in 
the  well  and  oppose  a  pie<  e  of  legislation 
which  has  been  pursued  for  so  many 
years  by  my  very  good  ai  d  close  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY) .  but  many  of  t  le  reasons  for 
which  I  oppose  this  bill  a  «  found  in  his 
statement  to  the  Presiden ;  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  dees  not  equivo- 
cate as  to  what  is  in  thi ;  resolution  or 
what  is  its  intended  goal, 

On  March  15,  1973.  he  gentleman 
from  Illinois  advised  no  le  other  than 
the  President  of  the  Uniti  d  States  as  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  if  this  resolu- 
tion. On  page  8320  of  ttie  Record,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  states : 

The  current  monetary  cr  sis,  imbalances 
In  trade,  troop  levels  In  Kurc  oe,  negotiations 
with  Warsaw  Pact  over  w«  ipons,  the  en- 
vironmental problem,  all  coul  a  be  more  effec- 
tively handled  by  a  Federal  Government  of 
the  Atlantic  Nations. 
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Could  anything  be  clea 
as  to  the  intent  and  goal 
tion?  If  there  is  any  dojbt 
fui-ther.   The   gentleman 
also  advised  the  President 


States  on  this  same  date,  and  this  an 
pears  on  the  same  page  ojf  the  Record: 


While  no  government  is 
federation,  there  Is  growing 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
exercise  of  sovereignty  is 


today 


ttiat 


needed 


tinie 
exjired 


ui 


er  than  that 
)f  this  resolu- 
let  me  go 
from  Illinois 
of  the  Uhited 


Does  this  leave  any  doul  it 
of  anyone? 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  _ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speak$^ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

Does  this  leave  anybody 
the  intent,  purpose,  and 
legislation? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy 
gentleman  from  New  Jerse  / 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 
gentleman  for  yielding 

I  should  like  to  call 
hearings  held   on  almost 
resolution,  in  1971.  One  of 
proponents  has  been 
answer  to  a  question  he 

I  would  strongly  favor  . 

Union's  powers  not  only 


to 


Clare  nee 
'  said 


fense  but  a  common  foreign 
mon    currency,    a    common 
common  system  for  handling 
matters  as  mall,  cables 


tte 


qute 


and  the  jus- 
clear.  It  is 
relationships 
er  of  certain 
sovereignty  to  this 


f <  r  yielding. 
I  entleman  for 


So  I  believe  the  intentior 
tification  for  a  union  is  qu 
a  transformation  of  present 
into  a  imion  and  the  trans 
aspects  of  national 
new  supranational  entity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the 
his  contribution. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  . 
itself,  on  page  2,  line  6,  it 
thority  as  follows: 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  ^reement   (a) 

I  emphasize  this — 
to  transform  their  present 
a    more    effective    luUty 
principles: 

And    this    is    not    all. 
provides: 

a  tlmeteble  for  the  transltloi  i 
this  goal; 


bas«  t 


ready  for 

realization  on 

some  Joint 


in  the  mind 

of  the  gen- 
Bd. 
.  I  yield  my- 


doubt  as  to 
goal  of  this 


Ml-.  Speaker, 

yield  to  the 

I  thank  the 


atljention  to  the 
an  identical 
the  long-time 
Streit.  In 
this: 
including  in  such 
common  de- 
policy,  a  com- 
narket    and   a 
_  such  Interstate 
aviation,  etc. 


1  he  resolution 
provides  au- 


rel  Eitionship  into 
on    Federal 


Subtitle    (b) 
by  stages  to 


I  have  not  heard  from  afciy  people  in 
my  district  asking  me  to  v  )te  for  legis- 
lation to  surrender  sovereitnty  and  in- 
dependence to  some  superi  lational  gov- 
ernment envisioned  by  th^  resolution. 
Have  any  Members  in  this  COiamber  been 
advised  to  do  so?  But,  lo  and  behold,  this 
resolution  came  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  yesterday  to  be  vo  i«d  on  today. 

I  know  some  of  the  Membe  rs  who  voted 
for  the  legislation  in  the  co;nmittee  said 
they  were  going  to  oppose  it  on  the  floor. 
Well,  I  do  not  happen  t(  believe  we 
should  vote  for  legislation  \  n  committee 
which  we  cannot  support  oi  i  the  floor.  I 
vote  to  kill  bad  legislation  ^t  every  op- 
portunity. On  yesterday  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  have  done  thiB  House  and 
this  Nation  a  tremendous  s^vice  by  do- 
ing as  it  did  last  year.  I  mesin  we  should 
have  refused  to  report  it  f(r  your  con- 
sideration. 

I  fear  that  many  Memiers  of  this 
House  may  have  depended  <  n  the  Rules 
Committee  to  defeat  It  and  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  examine  its  contents 
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otheis  may  reason,  "Well,  we  have  the 
United  Nations,  wliy  not  the  Atlantic 

Union?" 

This  is  not  another  United  Nations  or 
anything  like  it.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  federation  with  Europe, 
and  I  have  not  heard  that  a  single  na- 
tion in  Europe  is  for  such  an  Atlantic 
Union  today.  Should  there  be  one.  I  hope 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  will  insert 
the  name  of  the  country  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  associate  myself  100  percent  with  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective, 
forceful,  and  accurate  statements  I  have 
heaid. 

It  is  absolutely  correct  that  you  could 
not  have  an  Atlantic  Union  without  some 
reduction  in  American  sovereignty.  I 
think  that  is  the  key  issue  here.  If  eveiy 
member  had  heard  the  gentleman's  brief 
statement,  I  think  the  vote  against  the 
bill  would  be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

HOSMER). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
ask  for  a  vote  against  this  resolution.  I 
oppose  the  resolution  on  the  Atlantic 
Union. 

If  the  time  for  Atlantic  Union  ever 
came,  it  has  long  since  passed.  Today 
passage  of  the  resolution  would  be  dis- 
ruptive and  counterproductive  to  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe  that  has  been  accom- 
plished dm-ing  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  a  quix- 
otic, emotional  anachronism,  and  it  ought 
to  be  laid  to  i-est  by  a  decisive  negative 
vote. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Hos- 

MER). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  say  that 
I  hope  the  House  will  have  its  say  dur- 
ing the  1-hour  debate  on  the  rule,  and 
that  we  then  vote  down  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  UUnois  (Mr.  Pindley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  i-ule  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  granted  for  this  resolution.  The 
original  request  was  for  1  hour  of  debate 
and  an  open  rule  permitting  amend- 
ments. At  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Tvom  New  Jersey  (Mr  Frelinchtjysen) 
v'.ho  has  already  been  heard  on  the  reso- 
lution, the  time  was  extended  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  2  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  debate  on 
the  rule,  I  presume,  is  to  deal  with  the 
CXIX 738— Pan  9 


quality  of  tlie  rule  Itself,  so  I  will  not 
impose  upon  the  time  of  the  Members 
with  an  extended  discussion  of  the  reso- 
luticai  (H.J.  Res.  205)  or  of  the  points 
that  have  been  made  by  the  speakers  so 
far,  except  to  this  extent: 

One  might  conclude  from  hearing 
these  voices  of  concern  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  that  here  in  this 
resolution  is  a  demon  brought  to  life 
and  supported  and  conjured  up  by  forces 
entirely  beyond  the  Republican  Party. 

To  those  who  might  have  misapprehen- 
sion, I  will  call  your  attention,  first  of 
all,  to  the  woi-ds  of  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  10, 
1973.  He  said  as  follows: 

As  a  goal  and  a  concept  1  have  favored 
Atlantic  Union  for  many  years,  dating  back 
to  my  service  in  the  Congress. 

During  the  interview  which  I  had  with 
him  on  March  2,  which  predated  this 
letter,  the  President  assured  me  that  he 
would  sign  the  bill,  and  subsequent  to 
our  interview  the  Department  of  State 
issued  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill  with 
these  words  in  it 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  woiUd  like  the  record 
to  be  complete. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  well  to  point  out  that  the  President 
did  not  specifically  endorse  tills  par- 
ticular proposal. 

He  said  further  in  that  letter: 

As  President  I  have  made  It  a  policy  not 
to  give  specific  endorsement  to  resolutions 
of  this  kind,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
my  long-standing  position  on  the  concept 
and  the  goal  which  you  are  seeking  to 
achieve  through  this  resolution  has  not 
changed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  read  the  entire 
letter,  because  it  underscores  the  Presi- 
dent's support  for  not  only  the  concept, 
but  for  the  goal,  and  I  think  it  gives 
added  meaning  to  the  assiutuice  he  gave 
to  me  in  the  interview  that  he  will  sign 
the  bUl. 

He  has  been  on  record  in  support  of 
resolutions  of  this  kind  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
suitable  to  be  out  front  for  specific  lan- 
guage in  advance  of  action  by  the  Con- 
gress cannot  be  construed  as  casting  any 
doubt  upon  his  action  as  President  when 
the  time  comes  to  sign  the  legislation. 

Furthermore,  one  would  think  that 
this  was  somehow  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  conservatives  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Those  who  voiced  tlieir  concern  about 
it  toust  necessarily  find  themselves  to  the 
right  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  be- 
cause just  last  week  I  had  word  that  he 
stands  by  a  letter  of  1966  in  which  he 
endorsed  the  resolution,  an  almost  iden- 
tical resolution,  in  these  words : 

The  resolution  that  you  Introduced  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  an  AtlAutic 
Union  delegation  is  a  good  idea  in  my/opm- 
ion.  VThile  I  don't  believe  the  North  Atlantic 


unity  is  just  around  the  corner,  I  do  believe 
it  is  coming,  in  fact.  I  believe  It  will  be  a 
must  before  we  can  present  a  solid  front  to 
our  commtmlst  enemies. 

Just  this  past  week  such  eminent 
soldier  statesmen  as  the  men  who  have 
served  recently  as  supreme  commander  of 
NATO  forces,  Lj-man  L.  Lemnltzer.  and 
Lauris  Norstad  have  added  their  voices 
of  strong  support  to  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution. 

In  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  with- 
out objection,  its  chief  sponsor  was  a 
Democrat.  Gale  McGee.  but  right  next 
to  the  name  of  Gale  McGee  were  two 
other  names,  MncE  Mansfield  and  Hugh 

SCOTT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul.  I  am  listed 
in  the  report,  and  properly  so,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution.  However,  I 
have  become  convinced  from  the  devel- 
opments that  have  occurred,  particularly 
this  year,  and  from  what  I  learned  of 
our  situation  in  Europe  as  a  result  of 
my  membership  on  a  NATO  subcommit- 
tee, and  from  a  visit  recently  to  a  NATO 
defense  conference  in  Munich,  that  this 
is  not  the  proper  time  for  us  to  take  up 
this  resolution  and  talk  about  some  form 
of  federal  union  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  particular  I  believe  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN),  yesterday  which 
appeared  in  the  Record  this  morning  on 
that  very  point  are  most  persuasive,  and 
so  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Atlantic  Union.  My  friend  and 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN)  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Amsterdam  Conference 
and  from  his  report  the  Europeans  do 
not  want  or  expect  the  United  States  to 
press  for  European  tmity. 

These  views  of  course  are  somewhat 
in  variance  with  those  voiced  by  the 
resolution's  chief  sponsor.  In  the  March 
15  Record.  Mr.  Findley  states ; 

Atlantic  Union  captures  the  genius  of  the 
American  system  of  government-federalism 
and  adapts  It  to  meet  the  common  problems 
of  the  experienced  democracies  of  Europe  and 
the  Americas. 

By  this  statement  we  ai-e  inferring 
here  that  the  Europeans  want  and  de- 
sire our  form  of  government.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  it 
would  be  the  fii-st  time  in  histor>-  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  sought  to  im- 
pose its  way  of  life  on  ether  nations. 

In  his  remark.;,  my  colleague  goes  on 
to  say — 

Atlantic  Union,  a  proposal  under  which 
the  experienced  democracies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope would  be  brought  together  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  a  single  federal 
union  government. 

Let  US  just  take  a  look  at  the  meaning 
of  the  last  four  vvords  of  tliat  quote,  "sin- 
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gle,  federal,  union,  government,"  as  de- 
fined by  Webster's  Dictionary: 

single,  one  only:  .  .  .  3a(l) :  consisting  of 
or  having  only  one  part,  feature,  or  por- 
tion . .  ." 

Federal,  1  archaic:  of  or  relating  to  a 
compact  or  treaty:  2a:  formed  by  a  compact 
between  political  units  that  surrender  their 
individual  sovereignty  to  a  central  authority 
but  retain  limited  residuary  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Union,  la:  an  act  or  Instance  of  uniting  or 
Joining  two  or  more  things  Into  one:  as 
(1) :  the  formation  of  a  single  political  unit 
from  two  or  more  separate  and  independent 
units . . . 

Government,  2:  the  act  or  process  of  gov- 
erning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  should 
take  an  active  role  in  preserving  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  way.  I  do  not  think  many 
Americans  wlU  sit  stUl  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  know  I  will  not.  I  am  opposed, 
and  will  go  on  record  accordingly  when 
the  Atlantic  Union,  is  put  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 205,  which  would  create  an  At- 
lantic Union  delegation,  composed  of 
what  is  termed  18  eminent  citizens,  to 
organize  and  participate  in  a  convention 
Jointly  with  delegations  from  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  parliamentary  democra- 
cies that  desired  to  join  in  exploring  the 
possibility  of  such  an  agreement. 

I  am  sure  you,  my  colleagues,  are  aware 
that  studies  are  undertaken  for  one  of 
two  reasons.  Either  a  study  is  imdertaken 
to  eliminate  an  existing  program  or  insti- 
tution, or  it  is  undertaken  to  bring  into 
existence  a  new  program  or  institution. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  would 
bring  into  existence  another  additional 
layer  of  government  to  burden  the  Amer- 
ican people.  With  each  additional  layer 
of  government  that  is  added,  the  Ameri- 
can people  lose  part  of  their  freedom  to 
detennine  their  own  futures,  and  more 
and  more  of  their  money  is  committed  to 
financing  enterprises  that  is  often  not 
in  their  best  interests. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  history 
as  a  nation  to  see  the  ultimate  end  to 
which  this  "exploitation  of  unity  based  on 
Federal  principles"  will  lead,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  take  its  natural  course.  We, 
as  a  nation,  started  as  13  independent, 
sovereign,  culturally  different  colonies — 
a  situation  that  is  directly  analogous  to 
the  present  situation  among  the  Euro- 
pean parliamentary  democracies  and  the 
United  States.  The  only  difiference  is  that 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
threatened  by  an  outside  enemy  and 
joined  together  in  a  "league  of  friend- 
ship," with  each  State  remaining  sover- 
eign and  independent,  and  retaining 
every  right  not  ceded  by  it  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  However,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion failed  as  an  instrument  for  govern- 
ment and  was  replaced  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  might  be  interesting  to  recall  why 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  failed.  On 
paper,  almost  every  important  national 
authority  was  turned  over  to  Congress, 
save  three:  the  authority  to  raise  money 
directly;  the  authority  to  enlist  troops 
directly,  and  the  authority  to  regulate 
commerce. 

But  the  paper  powers  were  not  the 
actual  powers.  The  States  failed  to  re- 


spect the  needs  and  i  jquests  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  ei  pecially  In  supply- 
ing money  and  men,  uid  hence  the  so- 
called  league  of  frUndship  could  not 
function. 

We  have  no  reason  today  to  expect 
more  cooperation  ami  mg  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  the 
others  who  might  join,  an  Atlantic  Union 
Convention,  than  ther0  was  among  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Rtiode  Island,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Yorki  Virginia,  and  the 
other  Original  Coloni  !s  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

In  fact,  we  have  goo  1  reason  to  suspect 
the  opposite  because  t  lere  is  no  common 
enemy  threatening  all  concerned  govern- 
ments individually.  h;nce,  there  is  less 
reason  to  relinquish  oi  r  national  prerog- 
atives, especially  thoie  relating  to  de- 
fense, currency,  and  welfare. 

If,  however,  we  couli  I  presimie  by  some 
quirk  of  fate,  that  all  t  le  Atlantic  parUa- 
mentaiy  democracies  aid  relinquish  these 
important  national  prerogatives,  then  we 
would  be  well  on  our  way  to  a  United 
States  of  Europe  and  ^  orth  America  with 
all  the  curtailment  i  i  national  sover- 
eignty that  such  a  uni  ,y  implies.  But,  on 
the  other"hand,  if  all  i  he  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  parliamentary  democracies  did 
behave  in  the  past  ao  :ustomed  manner, 
then  we  would  be  on  oi  r  way  to  financing 
another  debating  society  such  as  the 
United  Nations.  Eithe:  way.  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  loses,  ar  d  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  fol  y  of  this  proposal 
and  defeat  the  resoluti  in. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  self-deter- 
mination principle  wh  ;reby  people  have 
the  right  to  choose  th  e  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want,  and  that  governments 
should  be  instituted  an  long  men  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Contrary  to  what  tl:  e  majority  report 
states,  I  believe  that  H  >use  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 205  violates  this  )rinciple  not  only 
with  respect  to  our  ov  n  people  who  are 
largely  imaware  that  this  bill  is  before 
us  and  would  severely  c  irtall  our  national 
sovereignty,  but  also  \^  ith  respect  to  the 
people  of  our  North  Atl  rntlc  Treaty  allies 
whose  national  identit  r  and  sovereignty 
will  be  called  into  ques  ion  if  they  choose 
to  participate  in  the  pn  posed  convention. 
Especially  if  they  go  as  delegates  free 
from  ofiBcial  instructioi  i  as  the  resolution 
proposes  ours  do. 

Are  we  so  scared  of  a  little  honest  com- 
petition from  a  stron  5  European  Eco- 
nomic Commimity  th«  t  we  seek  by  the 
oldest  device  in  the  w(  rid  to  join  them, 
rather  than  to  comp(  te  with  them?  I 
submit  that  the  intere  5ts  of  the  United 
States  are  best  serve<  by  making  our 
economy,  our  defenses  and  the  welfare 
of  our  people  our  prin  ary  concerns  and 
letting  the  other  coun  ries  do  the  same, 
without  the  benefit  of  e  aborate  alliances, 
such  as  this  proposed  ( xploration  for  an 
Atlantic  Union. 

The  alternative  to  this  proposal,  if 
carried  to  its  obvious  ;onclusion,  would 
lead  to  an  Orwellian  '  /orld,  with  super 
world  governments  c  jntrolling  whole 
continents  of  people  w  lo  look,  act,  and 
speak  the  same,  instead  of  the  marvelous 
diversity  of  cultures,  languages,  and 
philosopliies  which  we  lave  in  t^e  world 
today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  ;hat  our  way  of 
life,  and  our  goals  as  11  Nation  are  too 
precious  to  put  in  jeopa  rdy  by  having  us 
join  in  a  federal  union  w  th  other  nations 
each  of  which  has  its  >wn  culture  and 
national  aspirations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  cooperate  with 
other  nations  when  it  is  demonstrably  in 
oiu:  interest  to  do  so,  bu  t  let  us  say  "No" 
to  this  unrealistic  conce  pt  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  as  proposed  by  t  lie  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSIIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  1  louse  Resolution 
348.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  de- 
feat House  Joint  Resolution  205  is  to  vote 
against  the  rule.  I  am  apposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  205  not  merely  because 
it  is  impractical  and  unrealistic — which 
indeed  it  is — but  because  I  believe  it 
will  serve  to  imdermine  rather  than 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Atlantic  cooper- 
ation. This  is  a  cause  w!  lich  I  personally 
favor. 

I  cannot  emphasize  my  reservations 
too  strongly.  Passage  o'.  this  resolution 
would  be  unwise;  It  wduld  not  lead  to 
agreement  regarding  its  professed  objec- 
tive— an  Atlantic  Union,  The  motives  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  approving  such 
a  proposal  would  be  suipect.  In  Europe 
at  least  we  would  be  ccnsidered  knaves 
or  fools — or  perhaps  botl  i.  Though  propo- 
nents may  mean  well,  1hey  could  dam- 
age, not  strengthen,  exis  ;ing  ties  between 
friends. 

Many  Members.  I  realize,  share  some 
of  my  misgivings  about  1  he  wisdom  of  an 
Atlantic  Union,  but  n«  vertheless,  they 
have  decided  to  go  aloni ;  with  this  reso- 
lution. They  hope  that  it  may  do  some 
good,  others  believe  it  will  do  no 
harm,  that  it  is  innocuous.  Proponents 
assert  that  adoption  ol  this  resolution 
will  have  a  positive  iiipact  on  Euro- 
peans, that  it  will  reassi  re  them  of  con- 
gressional interest  in  th<  development  of 
even  stronger  ties. 

To  act— even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions— on  such  untenabli ;  assiunptions  by 
approving  this  resolutio  1  could  kick  off 
quite  different,  and  decid  edly  adverse,  re- 
actions. Passage  of  this  resolution.  I  am 
convmced,  will  not  aid  and  might  well 
damage  efforts  already  underway  to  pro- 
mote closer  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  this  countrj}  and  our  Atlan- 
tic allies.  Tliose  who  believe  that  the 
present  generation  of  Ei  iropean  leaders, 
or  the  people  of  Western  Surope,  will  wel- 
come a  U.S.-sponsored  1  nitiative  of  this 
kind,  are  laboring  under  a  dangerous  de- 
lusion. There  is  no  Interest  in  Western 


Europe  in  transforming 
States-European  relati<  nships  into  a 
more  effective  unity  bs^Sed  on  federal 
principles.  On  the  contiary,  many  fear 
that    union    with    the 

would  only  signify  U.S    ^  

even  political  dominatioi  on  the  conti- 
nent. Such  a  developmmt  they  would 
view  with  alarm.  Indeed  the  contini 
efforts — over  a  period  of  ( lecades  now— to 
encourage  economic  anq  political  inte- 
gration in  Europe  can 
least  in  part  as  a  major 
a  takeover  by  the  United  i 
Europeans  also  would 

be  apprehensive  about    „_  

character  of  the  proposed  U.S.  delegation 
to  an  Atlantic  Union  convention.  It  is 


present  United 


Je  described  at 
effort  to  a^oid 
\  States. 

have  reason  lo 
the  semiofficial 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
European  eyes,  this  gives  the  delegates — 
vhether  instructed  or  uninstructed — the 
official  sanction  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Moreover,  because  this  initiative  origi- 
nates in  Congress,  it  will  be  suspect  as 
an  ill-concealed  device  to  promote  U.S. 
"hegemony"  in  European  affaus. 

Mr.  Randolph  Burgess,  in  his  book, 
"Europe  and  America:  The  Next  10 
Years,"  explained  why  Atlantic  federa- 
tion has  much  less  support  in  Europe 
than  tlie  concept  of  European  federation. 
The  size  and  power  of  tlie  United  States, 
he  feels,  causes  a  nat'oral  fear  that  pre- 
ponderant U.S.  influence  will  become 
hegemony — militarily,  politically  and 
economically. 

If  this  resolution  should  be  passed,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  hear  Europeans  use 
once  again  the  old  rhetoric  about  tlie 
United  States  as  Great  Britain's  "Trojan 
horse"  in  Europe — about  an  imminent 
US.  "takeover"  of  the  European  econo- 
my— about  rampant  "dollar  diploma- 
cy"— and  so  forth.  No  one  ui  this  body 
should  be  misled  into  tliinking  that  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  205  will 
be  welcomed  in  Europe  as  an  unmitigated 
blessing. 

This  simply  is  not  the  case.  If  you 
think  that  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution, you  are  promoting  the  cause  of 
transatlantic  harmony,  I  can  only  iirge: 
Think  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  attended  a  3- 
day  Europe-America  conference  in 
Amsterdam.  It  was  privately  organized, 
and  brought  together  over  300  delegates 
from  10  countiies — Including  approxi- 
mately 90  from  the  United  States.  Its 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Atlantic  Alliance  today,  to  ex- 
plore possible  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  to  consider  also  the  future  re- 
lationships between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  I  was  the 
only  delegate  from  either  House  or  Sen- 
ate present  at  these  sessions,  though  I 
know  of  several  Members  from  both 
bodies  who  were  invited. 

The  representation  at  this  conference 
was  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  what 
Flora  Lewis  has  described,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  as  the  "loose  but  recogniz- 
able Atlantic  Establishment."  Unques- 
tionably, there  were  many  distuiguished 
repi^entatives  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Many  of  them  had  been  in- 
fluential in  shaping  the  early  destiny  of 
postwar  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  pouited  out  that  the 
delegations  varied  greatly  in  numbers, 
character,  and  quality.  The  German 
delegation,  for  Instance,  did^not  include 
a  single  member  of  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  Social  Democratic  Party.  Wliy? 
Perhaps  partly,  as  Miss  Lewis  has  point- 
ed out,  because  "the  younger  people  who 
have  come  to  prominence  and  influence 
are  interested  m  quite  different  matters." 

Nevertheless,  even  among  this  gen- 
erally Atlantic-oriented,  Amsterdam 
group,  there  was  an  atmasphere  of  som- 
bemess  and  frustration — a  mood  of 
skepticism  and  suspicion.  One  French 
delegate  went  so  far  as  to  charge  that 


the  British  and  American  sponsors  of 
the  conference  were  actually  seeking  to 
disrupt  the  newly  enlarged  European 
community.  The  Italian  delegates  nei- 
ther joined  in  debate  on.  nor  did  they  ap- 
prove, a  resolution,  which  was  intended 
to  be  noncontroversial.  urging  further 
efforts  to  maintain  a  dialog.  A  West 
German  delegate,  the  editor  of  a  promi- 
nent newspaper,  warned  the  Europeans 
present  of  the  dangers  of  "Canadianiza- 
tion,"  which  he  defined  as  a  form  of 
economic  subservience  by  Europeans  to 
the  United  States. 

On  only  one  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
anyone  even  mention  Atlantic  Union — 
either  formally  or  informally — and  ob- 
viously the  idea  ranked  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  anyone's  immediate  agenda. 
When  I  brought  the  subject  up,  at  my 
own  initiative,  during  informal  discus- 
sions with  individual  delegates,  the  reac- 
tion was  one  of  skepticism  and  appre- 
hension— even  among  those  Europeans 
who  were  most  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  general  consensus  was  that 
there  were  more  than  enough  practical 
problems  to  contend  with — especially  in 
the  trade  and  monetary  fields — without 
taking  on  this  additional  impossible 
dream.  Instead,  talk  centered  on  pos- 
sible institutional  improvements  and 
changes  in  procedures,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  machinei-y  for  discussions  and 
for  working  out  transatlantic  differ- 
ences. Even  within  this  limited  and  less 
ambitious  framework,  however,  agree- 
ment remained  elusive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prcn^nents  of  House 
Jomt  Resolution  205  concede  that  "no 
government  today  is  ready  for  federa- 
tion"— but  they  suggest  Atlantic  Union 
as  an  ultimate  goal  which  should  now 
be  explored.  What  is  that  far-off — or 
perhaiw  far-out — visionary  goal?  Ac- 
cording to  the  sponsors.  Congress  should 
agree  on  a  search  for  ways  to  trans- 
form present  relationships  among 
friendly  nations — ^not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  Atlantic  community — into  a 
more  effective  union  based  on  federal 
principles. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  dictionary's 
definitions  of  some  of  these  words,  Mr. 
Speaker.  To  transform  means  to — 
change  in  character  or  condition;  trans- 
form implies  a  major  change  [italics  added] 
in  form,  nature  or  function. 

The  definition  of  "union"  is  equally  il- 
luminating. Union  means — 

Tiie  formation  of  a  single  political  unit 
[italics  added]  from  two  or  more  separate 
p-nd  independent  units. 

What  is  meant  by  federal  principles? 
Well,  Websters  dictionary  defines  the 
adjective  "federal"  as — 
formed  by  a  compact  between  political  units 
that  surrender  their  indii^idual  sovereignty 
to  a  central  authority  [Italics  nddedj,  but 
retain  limited  (italics  added]  residuary 
powers  of  government. 

The  sponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 205  quite  frankly  admit  that  what 
is  sought — among  other  tilings — is  a 
common  defense,  a  common  currency, 
a  common  pohcy  regarding  international 
trade,  a  common  foreign  policy  and  an 
agreement  as  to  how  this  new  federal 
union  might  increase  its  aid  to  develop- 


ing nations.  Instead,  most  of  these  alms 
are  specified  in  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution. These  decisions,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, are  to  be  made  by  the  Union. 
They  will  be  binding  on  all  members  of 
the  Union,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
individual  member  nations. 

Since  we  are  already  in  the  realm  of 
the  hypothetical,  let  me  present  a  hyt>o- 
thetical  case:  Let  us  suppose  that  tlie 
Mansfield  resolution — which,  inciden- 
tally, I  have  consistently  opposed — 
should  be  suddenly  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  agi-eed  to  by 
the  President.  This  resolution,  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  point  out,  calls  for  the  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  by  the  United  States  of 
a  substantial  number  of  our  troops  from 
Europe. 

As  matters  stand  now.  a  national  deci- 
sion of  this  kind,  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  own  troops,  could  not  be 
blocked  by  our  Allies.  However,  if  the 
United  States  belonged  to  an  Atlantic 
Union  and  other  member  nations  ob- 
jected to  our  decision,  oiu"  troops  could 
not  be  withdrawn  even  though  that  was 
our  desire.  One  can  only  wonder.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  thought  certain  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  other  body 
could  have  given  this  subject  when  2 
weeks  ago  they  routinely  passed  an  At- 
lantic Union  resolution,  without  debate 
and  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  opposed  to 
unilateral  reduction  of  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, but  I  beUeve  it  essential  that  the 
United  States  retains  the  right  to  make 
a  reduction.  My  friend.  Paitl  Findley. 
wants  to  qualify  that  right.  In  his  m»no- 
randum  to  President  Nixon  he  descrit>es 
the  Mansfield  resolution  as  a  "sword  of 
Damocles  •  hanging  over  our  European 
policy.  In  Mr.  Findley 's  opinion.  Atlantic 
Union  will  give  stabiUty  and  depth  to 
our  present  poUcy  beyond  Mr.  Nixon's 
term  of  oflSce.  In  other  words,  an  Atlan- 
tic Union  could  prevent  us  from  chang- 
ing our  national  policy  and  deciding  to 
withdraw  our  troops. 

The  Senate,  regrettably,  has  already 
acted,  but  Members  of  this  body  can  still 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  this  ill-advised  pro- 
posal. Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  res- 
olution is  before  us  today  only  because 
its  sponsors — who  unquestionablj'  mean 
well — ^liave  managed  to  convince  a  large 
segment  of  tlie  membership  of  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  this  pro- 
posal, at  worst,  is  harmless.  No  commit- 
ment is  being  made  at  this  stage,  they 
assert,  and  only  if  sufficient  interest  is 
shared  by  those  participating  and  if  ten- 
tative agreement  can  be  reached  on 
specific  proposals,  will  authorization  be 
sought  from  the  appropriate  national 
legislative  bodies.  Perhaps  an  argument 
of  this  kind  may  appeal  10  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  Atlantic  Union  con- 
cept— and  I  suspect  that  most  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  fall 
into  tliat  category.  However.  I  do  not  i>e- 
lieve  tliis  resolution  is  harmless.  Unques- 
tionably, approval  by  Congress  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  205  gives  tacit  approval 
to  tlie  goal  of  federal  luiion.  Why  else 
would  we  authorize  an  exploration  of  the 
possibility  of  agreement?  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  passed  on  the  basis  of  inertia  and 
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indifference.  That  is  hardly  the  proper 
way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  ttus  res- 
olution is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  of  the  member  nations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  or,  indeed,  of  any  group 
which  is  seriously  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  American-European  rela- 
tions. I  urge  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
205  be  rejected. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  there  are  practical,  and  important, 
ways  in  wliich  Congress  this  year  can 
concern  itself  with  respect  to  relation- 
ships with  our  European  Allies.  Of  over- 
riding importance  is  the  problem  of  trade 
negotiations.  In  order  to  develop  more 
equitable  trading  relationships  with 
other  nations,  the  President  is  requesting 
substantial  changes  in  our  present  laws. 
Tliis  should  be  priority  business,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  should  receive  oiu-  prompt 
attention,  and  we  should  today  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  an  unrealistic  and  unwise 
goal — Atlantic  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  nile,  but  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  House  Joint  Resolution  205. 

While  an  Atlantic  Union  of  like- 
minded  democratic  countries,  based  on 
federal  principles  is  an  idea  which  has 
had  some  appeal  in  the  past,  it  does  not 
address  itself,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
problems  of  1973. 

The  important  international  problems 
of  the  day,  security  aside,  are  world 
trade,  international  money,  the  multina- 
tional corporation,  aid  and  tariff  prefer- 
ences to  developing  countries,  the  avail- 
ability and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources such  as  oil,  and  the  environment. 
A  political  federation,  such  as  this  resolu- 
tion seeks,  tends  to  stress  political  values 
over  economic  realities. 

Our  international  economic  policies 
remain,  to  say  the  least,  ramshackle. 
Why  should  we  strain  at  the  gnat  of 
political  federation,  while  swallowing  the 
camel  of  economic  disarray? 

Not  only  does  the  resolution  thus  over- 
emphasize politics  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomics. By  its  exclusive  concentration 
on  the  Atlantic  area — the  United  States, 
Canada,  Western  Europe — it  ignores 
those  countries  which,  like  Japan,  de- 
serve membership  in  any  consortium  of 
the  industrialized  nations.  Unless  the 
word  "Atlantic"  is  to  be  deprived  of  all 
meaning,  it  excludes  Japan.  And  this 
should  not  be. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  need  for  a  conven- 
tion of  eminent  citizens — perhaps  the 
same  kind  of  eminent  citizens  as  are 
referred  to  in  House  Joint  Resolution  205. 
But  the  subject  matter  of  the  convention 
should  be  economics,  and  the  areas  rep- 
resented should  include  Japan. 

That  need  is  well  set  forth  in  a  helpful 
little  book,  published  in  the  last  few 
weeks  by  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Hu- 
manistic Studies,  "Europe  and  the  United 
States,"  by  Prof.  Karl  Kaiser  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Saar  in  Saarbruecken,  West 
Germany.  Professor  Kaiser  says: 

The  United  States,  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  Japan  .  .  .  should  establish  a 
commission  of  eminent  and  knowledgeable 
private    citizens   from   Europe,    Japan,    and 


North  America.  Its  task  si  ould  be  to  review 
the  major  Interdependenl  problems  of  the 
International  economic  sjstem  and  develop 
recommendations  for  app-oaches  and  solu- 
tions. The  report  of  the  (ommisslon  should 
serve  to  focus  public  attei  tlon  and  mobilize 
opinion.  Invigorate  the  in  ;ernatlonal  dialog, 
and  provide  a  working  ba  ;is  for  legislatures 
and  governments  .  .  .  Thi  governments  In- 
volved should  put  at  th  s  disposal  of  the 
commission  all  necessary  expert  advice  and 
research  facilities  as  well  »  making  it  pos- 
sible to  consult  any  poll  ;lcal  or  economic 
group  in  major  countries  and  International 
organizations  active  in  related  fields.  Since 
It  will  take  some  time  for  ;he  commission  to 
produce  its  report,  a  link  should  be  estab- 
lished between  its  delll:  srations  and  the 
discussions  of  reform  ta>ing  carried  out 
simultaneously  by  various  International  or- 
ganizations, within  count  ries,  and  between 
governments.  This  will  ensxire  mutxial 
benefits  to  all  concerned    parties. 

I  commend  the  questi  on  of  a  commis- 
sion along  these  lines  ta  the  attention  of 
the  House  Committee  o4  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  when 
House  Joint  Resolution !  05 — to  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation — was  before 
the  Rules  Committee  ;  esterday,  I  ex- 
pressed my  thoughts  regarding  some  of 
the  dangers  and  pitfall4  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  this  kind  of  an  18- 
member  delegation  to  debate  and  resolute 
on  some  of  our  stupend*us,  complicated, 
and  highly  important  ini  ernational  prob- 
lems. The  dangers  coniected  with  the 
Congress  establishing  a  so-called  third 
foreign  policy  committet  to  sit  down  with 
a  number  of  European  n  itions  to  discuss, 
debate,  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  course  our  Nation  sh  )uld  follow  in  re- 
gard to  our  Atlantic  t  ation  neighbors 
could  easily  lead  to  embiirrassing  pitfalls 
and  false  interpretations  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  as  to  how  the  U.S.  Congress 
would  ofiBcially  act  on  s  jme  of  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  pioposed  Atlantic 
Union  delegation. 

The  Congress  has  crjated  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Commit  tee  and  also  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relat  ons  Committee 
who  are  more  or  less  co  istantly  holding 
hearings  during  regular  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  recording  tesimony  from  in- 
dividuals, organizations!  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  any 
other  of  the  executive  department  that 
may  desire  to  testify.  T  tiese  two  impor- 
tant congressional  comnittees  are  well 
qualified  to  contact  any  of  ova  European 
or  Atlantic  neighbors  ind  Invite  their 
duly  constituted  oflBcia  s  to  present  all 
sides  of  any  interna  ional  problems 
which  may  be  in  dispute  or  up  for  debate 
and  decision  without  de  pending  upon  18 
members  of  the  so-calle  1  Atlantic  Union 
delegation  to  speak  for  1  he  Congress. 

One  of  the  alarmini  paragraphs  in 
House  Joint  Resolutio  i  205  was  the 
following : 

(d)  All  members  of  the  lelegation  shall  be 
free  from  ofRclal  Instruc  loiis,  and  free  to 
speak  and  vote  Indlvidua:  ly  In  the  conven- 
tion. 

Judging  from  that  p  iragraph  in  the 
bill,  this  proposed  dele  jation  would  be 
free  to  ignore  instru<  tions  from  the 
President  or  the  Congr(  ss  of  the  United 
States  but  would  have  a  ithority  to  speak 
and  vote  their  individui  1  conclusions  on 
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Tills  situation  woidd  bel  interpreted  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  korld  that  the 
Atlantic  Union  delegationjof  18  members 
could  make  policy  and  decisions  that 
would  greatly  imdermina  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  which  tr  ~ 
of  the  United  States  spec 
the  Pi-esident  and  the  Con 

I  distinctly  remember 
when  John  Foster  Dulle 
State  under  President  . 
most  singlehandedly  con 
gress  that  we  should 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
a  House  Foreign  Affa^s  Committee 
meeting,  he  specifically  stated  in  answer 
to  a  question  that,  "no  American  boys 
would  ever  be  called  upon  to  fight  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  that  jthe  Southeast 
Asiatic  Treaty  would  be  limited  strictly 
to  military  equipment,  a^planes,  advis 
ers,  and  so  forth." 

The  Congress  acted  o 
ances  but,  of  course,  at  t 

nam,  most  newspapers  o.^. „., 

heralded  that  we  must  lollow  through 
with  our  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  engage  in  a  fighting  war  in  order 
to  imderwrite  and  followl  through  with 
the  commitments  we  madfe  hi  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty.  These  so-called  com- 
mitments  did  not  include  a  fighting  war 
in  Asia. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Tr<  aty  led  us  into 
our  unfortimate  experien  ^e  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  et  cetera,  Each  day  the 
news  media  reminds  us  that  we  may 
spend  billions  more  before  we  have  coni- 
pUed  with  the  so-called  Imaginary  ob- 
ligations of  the  SEATO. 

The  Congress  should  Iiave  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  on  treaties  and  Atlantic 
Union  delegations  when  i;oIving  our  in- 
ternational problems. 

I  am  opposing  the  Atlai  itic  Union  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
strange  that  the  Congress  would  even 
consider  such  a  resolution  proposing 
Atlantic  Union  at  this  tin  le  when  people 
across  the  Nation  are  pre  paring  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversai  y  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  war  \  rhich  freed  our 
people  from  English  rule. 

The  bill  before  us  woulc  create  a  dele- 
gation of  Americans  to  e;  ;plore  entering 
into  a  imion  based  on  fed  eral  principles. 
Such  a  union  could  only  r  ssult  in  restor- 
ing economic,  financial,  ai  id  military  ties 
with  European  countries,  thus  placing 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  in  the  hands  of  s  federation  of 
governments  in  which  th(  United  States 
had  only  one  vote. 

It  is  only  reasonable  0  expect  that 
the  result  of  every  vote  t  iken  in  such  a 
union  would  be  f  avorab]  e  to  European 
interests  which  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  United  States  and  the  nterests  of  the 
American  people.  We  should  have 
learned  this  lesson  from  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  1  or  in  SEATO, 
both  of  which  include  Britain  and 
France.  We  received  no  cpmmitted  sup- 
port in  SEATO  from  the  British  or  the 
Piench  for  our  involveme tit  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  know  what  argDment  could  be 
used   to   indicate   that  we   would  have 
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support  under  any  Atlantic  alliance  un- 
less the  action  taken  by  the  union  di- 
rectly involved  or  benefited  our  English 
or  Fi-ench  friends. 

Should  the  union  proposed  by  this 
resolution  become  a  reality,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  become  a  sec- 
ondary body  subject  *.o  the  dictates  of  a 
majority  vote  of  representatives  of  for- 
eign nations.  I  believe  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  right  to  control  their  destiny.  They 
can  do  this  only  if  the  Congress  asserts 
its  constitutional  power,  its  voice,  to  leg- 
islate and  control  the  activities  of  this 
Nation. 

Americans  fought  to  gain  their  sover- 
eignty and  have  fought  too  many  wars  to 
keep  this  sovereignty  to  give  it  away 
now  merely  because  the  President  has 
promised  to  sign  the  bill. 

If  the  President  understands  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  and  endorses  its 
thrust,  then  we  must  conclude  that  he 
stands  ready  to  give  our  national  sov- 
ereignty away. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any 
Member  can  support  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  and  at  the  same  time  speak  out 
for  restoration  of  congressional  author- 
ity to  return  power  of  government  to 
the  people.  The  two  ideas  simply  do  not 
go  together. 

Furthermore,  I  camiot  visualize  why 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  submit  to  some 
Atlantic  Union  in  which  the  United 
States  would  have  only  one  vote.  We 
have  already  given  imparalleled  eco- 
nomic and  financial  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  we  have  sent 
our  men,  resources,  and  military  equip- 
ment to  save  them  in  two  past  wars.  We 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  re- 
turning our  country  to  European  domi- 
nation. 

Finally,  I  am  convhiced  that  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
continued  involvement  in  international 
organizations  and  movements.  The 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  any 
action  that  threatens  our  national  sov- 
ereignty and  limits  their  ability  to  con- 
trol their  own  lives.  The  American  people 
sent  us  here  to  represent  them  and  vote 
on  matters  that  decide  our  Nation's  pol- 
icies. A  vote  even  to  grant  a  rule  on  this 
resolution  should  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  we  cannot  do  our  job.  I  do  not 
believe  this.  I  believe  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  will  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  the  rule  and  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opporttmity  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  205 — the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  that  would  create  an  At- 
lantic Union  delegation.  For  several 
years,  I  have  been  pleased  to  join  Paul 
FiNDLEY  in  sponsoring  this  far-reaching 
resolution,  and  I  urge  its  passage  this 
afternoon. 

As  I  am  certain  you  are  all  aware. 
House  Joint  Resolution  205  would  create 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  to  partici- 
pate in  a  convention  with  the  delega- 
tions from  other  North  Atlantic  States. 
The  convention  would  determine  the 
possibility  of  agreement  on:  First,  a  dec- 
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laration  of  the  goal  of  a  more  effective 
unity  based  on  federal  principles;  sec- 
ond, a  timetable  for  the  transition  to  this 
goal;  and  third,  a  commission  to  facili- 
tate the  advancement  of  the  goal. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how 
vital  it  is  for  our  counti-y  to  begin  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  dealing  with  other 
North  Atlantic  States.  The  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  problems  which  con- 
front our  Nation  do  not  respect  national 
boundaries.  Some  type  of  international 
institution  must  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  are  supranational 
in  scope. 

There  is  a  serious  monetary  crisis. 
NATO  has  steadily  been  losing  its  influ- 
ence. And,  of  comse,  there  is  the  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  problem.  The  time 
has  never  been  more  ripe  for  tlie  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit representatives  of  our  country  to 
explore  the  question  of  Atlantic  Union 
with  representatives  of  other  North  At- 
lantic States.  Such  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  cosponsored  by  nearly  80 
House  Members.  It  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  the  for- 
mer Supreme  Commander  of  NATO, 
has  endorsed  the  resolution.  The  State 
Department  explained  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 205  "would  be  consonant  with  the 
goals  and  concepts  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  achieve  in  trans- 
atlantic relationships."  The  President 
himself  has  been  a  longtime  supporter 
of  Atlantic  Union  and  has  assured  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution  that  he 
would  sign  it. 

Let  us  wait  no  longer.  Without  further 
delay,  let  us  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
205. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House,  making  in  order 
legislation  creating  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation,  ought  to  be  defeated  without 
further  loss  of  time. 

If  there  is  one  thing  this  country  does 
not  need  at  this  time  it  is  another  inter- 
national organization  through  which  to 
expend  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  facts 
of  life  dictate  that  there  are  many  of 
these  organizations  that  ought  to  be 
abolished  forthwith. 

If  the  countries  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic want  to  federate  into  a  one-world 
organization,  why  have  they  made  no 
move  to  that  end?  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  not  a  single  one  has  demon- 
strated any  real  interest.  Only  a  few  mis- 
guided Americans  are  carrying  this 
torch. 

Amid  all  the  unanswered  questions  at- 
tending the  reason  for  attempting  to 
promote  this  international  organization 
there  is  one  question  to  which  the  answer 
is  self-evident:  It  will  cost  $200,000  just 
to  get  it  in  motion  and  thereafter  the 
cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  can  be  anything. 

This  is  the  time  and  place  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  ask  themselves  how 
much  of  their  sovereignty  and  that  of 
their  constituents  they  are  ready  to  sur- 
render to  this  proposed  one-world  outfit. 

In  the  interest  of  devoting  time  to 
something  worthwhile,  the  pendmg  rule 
should  be  defeated  and  the  resolution 
which  it  makes  in  order  should  be  sunk 
without  a  trace. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  rise  in 


support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  205 
creating  an  Atlantic  Union  Delegation. 
I  am  among  the  78  House  Members  who 
are  sponsors  of  tliis  legislation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  205  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  an  18-member  dele- 
gation to  organize  and  participate  in  a 
convention  made  up  of  similar  delega- 
tions from  other  NATO  countries  to  seek 
agreement  on  federation  as  the  long- 
term  goal  of  their  present  relatioiiships 
The  supporters  of  this  concept  foresee 
several  positive  effects  that  would  result 
from  congressional  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution. We  believe  it  would  demonstrate 
to  our  European  partners  the  impor- 
tance our  Nation  attaches  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Atlantic  community  and  to 
stronger  institutional  ties  with  Western 
Europe  as  well  as  Canada.  Certainly  there 
is  growing  awareness  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlaniic  that  solutions  must  be  found 
to  common  problems  such  as  monetaiy 
and  trade  policies.  We  also  believe  that 
acceptance  of  this  resolution  would  lend 
new  confidence  in  world  money  markets 
at  a  particularly  crucial  time. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  tlus 
resolution  merely  authorizes  the  explora- 
tion of  an  agreement  and  that  the  pro- 
posed convention  would  have  no  power  to 
bind  or  commit  our  Government.  The 
convention  could  make  recommenda- 
tions only  and  these,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  in  clear 
terms  his  support  for  the  Atlantic  Union 
concept.  The  administration  supports 
this  resolution  and  has  stated  that  its 
passage  would  be  in  accord  with  the  goal 
of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  community. 
An  identical  resolution  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  also 
act  favorably  to  authorize  this  impor- 
tant American  initiative. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  197,  nays  210, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  831 

YEAS— 197 

AbzUK 

Bin.^ham 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Adams 

BlatnUc 

Chisbolm 

Addabbo 

BogKS 

Clay 

Alexander 

Bolaud 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

BoUinB 

Coute 

Calif. 

Bowen 

Conyers 

Anderson.  III. 

Brademas 

Corman 

Annuii^^io 

Brasco 

Culver 

Arends 

Breckinridge 

Daniels. 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Dominirk  V 

Aspin 

Broomfield 

Danlelson 

Badillo 

Brotzman 

Dellenback 

Barrett 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dellums 

Bennett 

Brown.  Micb. 

Dingell 

Bergland 

Burke.  Mass. 

Donohue 

Blester 

Burton 

Drlnan 
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du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Ellberg 

Erlenbora 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasctU 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 
WUllam  D. 

Porsythe 

FrMer 

Frenaal 

Fulton 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Gonsalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffltha 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckier,  Mam. 

Hetnz 

Helstoskl 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

JolmMn,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

I^ggett 

Lebinan 

Utton 

Long.  Md. 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mall2U7 

Mathias,  Calif, 

Matsiinaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Mills.  Md. 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Mix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 

Owens 

Fatman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuse 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

RobisoD,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

NATS— 210 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Barbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sclberllng 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

VanUer  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  m. 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Beard 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Breauz 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tez. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Couable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Bobert 

W.,  Jr. 


Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esbleman 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyaen 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Budnut 
Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrunx 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollUter 

McEwen 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Netar. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minish 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Patten 
Peyser 
Poage 


Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 


Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Aria 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C, 

Thomson,  wis 
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Bell 

Burke,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Go  Id  water 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 


Holifleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Long,  La. 

McSpadden 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rosenthal 


the  following 

with  Mr.  Teague 
Mr.   Long   of 


y  1th 


So  the  resolution  was  r  ejected 

The  Clerk  announce! 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tori 
of  California. 

Mr.   Teague   of   Texas 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  King 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  wit  i 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Pet  Is 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  S  teiger  of  Wlscon 
sin. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  HanJen 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  a  : 
Mr.  CJoldwater. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wllh 

Mrs.  Burke  of  CalUomia 
den. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man. 


with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Harvey. 


of  Idaho. 
California  with 


Mr.  Pickle. 
'  nth  Mr.  McSpad- 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to 
table. 


>  reconsider  was 


11 


GENERAL  LI  AVE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spea|:er 
Imous  consent  that  all 
have  5  legislative  days 
vise  and  extend  their 
resolution  just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlettian  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection 


AMNESTS 


tie 
i  exte  ad 


(Mr.  CHAPPELL  askec 
permission  to  address 
minute,  to  revise  and  ._ 
and  include  extraneous 

Mr.    CHAPPELL.   Mr. 
again  we  are  hearing  talk 
nesty  for  draft  dodgers 
and  once  again  I  rise  in 
to  these  proposals. 

I  cannot  believe  a  majirity 
cans  would  favor  a  natioi^l 
would  say,  in  effect,  that 
have  a  choice  as  to  which 
obey  and  which  they  will 

If  amnesty  were 


gran  ed 


Thone 

Tieman 

To  well,  NeT. 

Treen 

UUman 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tez. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 


Roybal 
Shipley 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

CaUf. 


was  annoimced 
laid  on  the 


,  I  ask  unan- 
Members  may 
which  to  re- 
i^marks  on  the 


and  was  given 

House  for  1 

his  remarks 

ciatter.) 

Speaker,  once 

of  general  am- 

and  deserters 

!  olid  opposition 


of  Amerl- 

policy  which 

a|ur  citizens  now 

laws  they  will 

violate. 

tho^  who 


responsibility  to  law, 
government 


)f 


say 


<.o 


are 


chose  to  abandon 
then  our  entire  system 
would  be  in  peril  of  collajjse 

There  are  those  who 
forgive  and  forget  those  ... 
called  to  serve.  They  sugge  st 
war  is  done,  everyone  should 
to  come  home  free  forevei' 
they  have  attached  to  thei  uselv 
ing  the  country  rather  thap 

The  people  I  represent 
with  this  kind  of  thinkinj 
my  conversations  with  th^ 
Fourth  District  of  Florida 
a  majority  of  those  I  sei-ve,-, 

I  cannot  conceive  facii  g 
of  families  of  those  who 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  the 
those  wounded,  or  the  ^. 
who  now,  thankfully,  have 
to  us,  to  tell  them  thei- 
1  anks  their  sacrifice  no  h  gher 
disservice  of  a  draft  dodgej 

Each  of  us  has  responsil  lilities 
dom,  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
always  agree  with  the  exict 
our  Government,  it  is  oui 
within   that    Govemmeni 
That  is  what  Congress  is 
Is  the  precise  purpose  of 
is  the  function  of  a  publif 
assuredly  those  who  run 
bility  should  not  be  givei 
amnesty. 

I  hope  the  day  never  , 
are  alterations  in  that  ^ 

This  Nation  was  found$^ 
sion  for  human  beings, 
aU.  To  grant  amnesty  would 
don  the  concept  of  uniform 
amnesty  would  destroy  jus 
It  a  mockery.  Those  who  ... 
run  should  pay  the  penalty 
have  done  against  their 


we  should 

I'ho  ran  when 

that  now  the 

■  be  allowed 

of  the  stigma 

ves  by  flee- 

serve. 

not  go  along 

My  mail  and 

people  of  the 

indicate  to  me 

agree  with  me. 

the  parents 

still  missing 

loved  ones  of 

prisoners  of  war 

been  returned 

Government 

than  the 

to  free- 

we  may  not 

policies  of 

duty  to  work 

for    change. 

about.  That 

m  election,  it 

forum.  Most 

i  rom  responsi- 

the  cloak  of 

con  es  when  there 
PC  licy. 


£U 


on  compas- 

i  justice  for 

be  to  aban- 

justice,  for 

i);lce  and  make 

to  cut  and 

.  Ifor  what  they 

1  iomeland. 


chose 


FAYETTEVILLE  MAN  CflALLENGES 
DETROIT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  a|id  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extern  1  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  ma  tter  ) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Spea;  :er,  for  many 
years,  a  constituent  and  good  friend  of 
mine,  Arthur  Zankowski  o:  Fayetteville, 
N.Y.,  has  been  working  on  a  dream.  Mr. 
Zankowski  is  an  inventor,  i  nd  his  dream 
is  a  highly  modified,  efficle  tit,  and  inex- 
pensive internal  combustio^  engine. 

Recently,  an  article  api^ared  in  the 
Syracuse  New  Times  concerning  Art  and 
his  efforts.  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues : 
[From  the  Syracuse  New  Time  s.  Mar.  8,  1973] 

FAYETTEvnxi:   Man    Chai.jlki  ic^bs    DETBorr 
(By  Ellis  B.  Slmoi  i) 

A  Fayetteville  Inventor  with  a  ninth-grade 
education  has  developed  an  luto  pollution 
control  system  which  Is  so  effl  :ient  that  It  is 
far  beyond  anything  Detroit  te  :hnologists  be- 
lieve can  be  built.  For  16  year  i,  Arthur  Zan- 
kowski has  worked  on  a  system  which  reduces 
emissions  of  a  standard  interr  al  combustion 
engine  to  the  point  where  it  c  m  be  run  In  a 
closed  room  without  harming  humans. 

Zankowskl's  system  recycles  exhaust  back 
Into  the  engine.  "Detroit  treat  b  exhaust  as  a 
'sewer,'  whereas  my  fvmdamental  belief  has 
been  that  the  exhaust  Is  reall3  a  rich  source 
of  elements  and  enei^gy,"  he  et  lid. 

The  basic  components  of  ei  glne  exhausts 
are  hydrocarbons,  carbon  lionoxlde  and 
nitrous  oxides.  In  Zankowskl's  system,  these 
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are  converted  through  a  series  of  chemical 
and  physical  reactions  into  water  vapor  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

However,  the  exhaust  still  Includes  minute 
traces  of  the  original  exhaust  products.  These 
amounts,  the  inventor  claims,  are  less  than 
10  parts  per  million — far  below  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
standards  for  1975  and  1976,  which  require 
500  to  600  parts  per  million. 

The  water  vapor  produced  is  condensed  and 
recycled.  It  Is  broken  down  Into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen — the  hydrogen  used  to  enrich 
the  gasoline  and  the  oxygen  to  support  com- 
bustion. 

In  a  large  engine,  the  water  can  also  be 
used  to  cool  the  engine  block,  replacing  the 
need  for  a  radiator  and  water  pump.  Zankow- 
ski also  envisions  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
water  vapor,  heating  It  with  raw  exhausts 
and  using  It  to  drive  a  steam  turbine. 

The  most  fascinating  feature  about  Zaii- 
kowski's  system  is  Its  ability  to  operate  with- 
out air  Intake.  Although  some  air  Intake  Is 
needed  to  get  the  engine  started,  as  the  sys- 
tem begins  producing  oxygen  and  building 
pressure,  there  Is  a  sufficient  oxygen-fuel 
mixture  to  eliminate  the  need  for  additional 
outside  air.  Zankowskl's  one-cyclinder  en- 
glue  can  maintain  2,600  revolutions  per  min- 
ute (maximum  of  3,200  rpms)  without  air 
intake.  Thus,  a  carburetor  is  not  needed. 

Other  advantages  of  Zankowskl's  system 
are  more  efficient  use  of  fuel  and  ability 
to  run  on  crude  gasoline  without  additives.  In 
fact,  he  claims  additives  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  engine's  performance.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  no  parts  to  replace  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  engine  block  and 
maintenance  costs  would  be  minimal. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Detroit-designed  sys- 
tems would  require  \ise  of  more  gasoline 
with  additional  additives.  The  Detroit  plan 
also  requires  a  catalytic  muffler  which  would 
have  to  be  replaced  every  12,(X)0  miles. 

DETROIT    DIFFERENCE 

Zankowski  feels  Detroit  and  he  are  moving 
In  opposite  directions  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent approaches  manufacturers  take  to  the 
pollution  problem;  Detroit's  approach  is 
based  on  technology  and  his  based  on  science. 
He  explained  that  the  scientist  tries  to  deter- 
mine, by  whatever  means  he  can  realize,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  system — whereas  the 
technician  tries  to  take  the  present  "state  of 
the  art"  knowledge  and  try  to  force  It  into 
various  designs  and  engineering  postures 
which  In  no  way  relate  to  the  overall  problem. 

"I  treat  the  entire  sequence  of  events  and 
Its  component  chemical  and  physical  reac- 
tions as  a  total  environment.  Detroit  does  It 
piecemeal,"  Zankowski  said. 

Zankowski  has  applied  for  a  United  States 
patent  for  his  air  control  system  and  has 
formed  a  corporation,  AZAPCO  Inc.,  to  fund 
continuing  work  on  the  system.  He  has  also 
enlisted  the  aid  of  several  local  scientists 
In  his  research.  Zankowski  has  sent  copies 
of  the  patent  application  to  various  Detroit 
auto  Interests  and  Curtiss-Wrlght.  Inventor 
of  the  Wankel  rotary  engine. 

Detroit  manufacturers  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  shown  no  Interest  in  Zankow- 
skl's work,  despite  efforts  by  Rep.  James.  M. 
Hanley,  D-Syracuse,  to  get  government  offi- 
cials to  examine  the  system.  Fuji  Heavy  In- 
dustries of  Japan,  manufacturers  of  the 
Subaru  car.  Is  the  only  firm  to  have  sent  a 
representative  to  see  the  system  in  action. 

TOO   OBVIOUS? 

Zankowski  feels  the  lack  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  American  manufacturers  may  be 
due  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mechanical  de- 
sign. He  is  critical  of  a  "Detroit  syndrome ' 
among  government  environmental  officials, 
who  believe  only  Detroit  technicians  can 
solve  the  problem  of  automobile  pollution. 
"This  Detroit  syndrome  has  done  more  to 


stifle  research  Into  this  area  than  any  other 
factor,"  he  said. 

Zankowskl's  involvement  in  hla  pollution 
control  system  started  16  years  ago  as  a  small 
spare-time  project  and  has  grown  to  be  his 
whole  life.  In  1957  he  was  fishing  on  Lake 
Oneida  and  became  annoyed  by  the  fumes 
and  oil  slicks  produced  by  the  small  engine 
on  his  boat. 

He  underwent  an  Intensive  study  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  to  learn  the  principles  be- 
hind his  early  discoveries.  He  postulated  new 
hypotheses,  which  he  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  pollution-control  system. 

Expressing  the  personal  significance  of  his 
work.  Zankowski  said:  "If  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens from  this,  I've  got  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  I  did  it." 


RUSSIA  RELENTS  ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  many  supporters  of  the  Mills-Vanik 
bill  which  authorized  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  if  that  country 
did  not  relent  in  its  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  its  Jewish  citizens,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  president  of 
the  American  Zionist  Federation,  thank- 
ing each  of  us  for  om-  actions. 

Rabbi  Miller  said  that  our  bill  was  of 
considerable  assistance  in  forcing  the  So- 
viet Government  to  remove  its  deplor- 
able "diploma  tax"  of  up  to  $30,000 
against  educated  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  also 
supported  the  Mills-Vanik  bill  are 
equally  proud  to  know  that  our  efforts  in 
this  fight  against  injustice  were  success- 
ful. I  only  hope  that  our  victory  today 
is  not  a  hollow  one,  which  will  disappear 
whenever  the  Soviet  dictatorship  feels  it 
to  be  advantageous  to  once  again  perse- 
cute Jews  in  their  midst. 

We  in  this  great  country  have  made 
many  advances  in  our  relations  with  dif- 
ferent races  and  etlinic  groups  which 
comprise  our  population.  Although  dis- 
crimination still  exists,  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  such  leaders  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Louis  Brandeis,  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  other  advocates  of  freedom  for 
all  peoples  have  not  be  in  vain. 

And.  if  America's  pursuit  of  equality 
for  our  people  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
then  we  must  also  be  on  guard  against 
such  injustices  abroad. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert 
Rabbi  Miller's  letter  in  the  Record: 

American  Zionist  Federation, 

Netc  York,  N.Y.,  March  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Antonio  B.  W.  Pat. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pat:  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  responsible  leadership  you 
have  provided  in  lending  your  support  and 
name  to  the  Mills-Vanik  Bill,  relating  to  the 
granting  of  most-favored-natlon  status  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  resulted  In  recent 
moves  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  amelio- 
rate the  edict  on  the  diploma  tax.  On  behalf 
of  the  more  than  600.000  enrolled  Zionists 
joined  In  the  American  Zionist  Federation,  I 
offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  efforts  you 
have  made  which  resulted  in  what  we  hope 


is  a  break-through.  In  at  least  one  aspect  of 
Jewish  emigration.  We  trust  that  the  inhu- 
man and  onerous  ransom  tax  will  soon  be 
officially  abrogated  for  all  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  rights  of  an  unham- 
pered, free  emigration.  The  BlU  will  help 
achieve  this  goal. 

This  is  not  just  a  Jewish  question  but  one 
which,  as  a  moral  issue,  concerns  all  men. 
Your  actions  have  again  emphasized  your 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 

We  wish  you  continued  success. 
Verj'  truly  yours. 

Rabbi  Israel  Miliar. 

President. 


TAXATION  OF  RETIREMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  litigation  is  now 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Coui't  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  ques- 
tioning the  Government's  entitlement 
currently  to  tax  the  contributions  of 
Federal  employees  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fimd.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Internal  Revenue 
Employees  and  the  AFL-CIO  Letter  Car- 
riers maintain  that  income  tax  should 
be  le\-ied  against  such  contributions  at 
the  time  they  are  returned  to  the  em- 
ployees in  the  form  of  retirement  an- 
nuities. This,  of  course,  would  make  such 
funds  taxable  at  a  time  when  an  em- 
ployees  income  is  reduced  and  so  the 
tax  rate  applicable  to  such  funds  would 
be  lower. 

On  March  29,  1973.  the  Clerk  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  notified 
all  Members  and  employees  of  the  House 
as  follows: 

The  outcome  of  this  case  could  result  for 
certain  individual  taxpayers.  In  substantial 
refunds  on  Income  taxes  paid  over  the  last 
few  years.  Resolution  of  this  case  will  be  a 
lengthy  matter  of  appeals  that  could  take 
It  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  651 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  claims  for  refunds  be  made 
within  three  years  from  the  date  the  income 
tax  return  was  filed  or  two  years  from  the 
time  the  tax  was  paid.  Since  the  statute  of 
limitations  Is  applicable  in  this  matter,  the 
Clerk  wrote  on  February  22.  1973  to  the 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
seeking  the  optimum  way  to  protect  the 
rights  of  House  Members  and  employees. 
The  Coinmlssiouer  replied  on  March  21,  1973 
advising  "taxpayers  to  file  protective  Claim. 
Form  843,  In  order  to  preserve  their  rights 
to  possible  refunds"  together  with  filing  in- 
structions .  .  ." 

Today,  together  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommitee 
on  Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  better  way  of 
approaching  the  problem.  In  essence,  the 
legislation  would  suspend  the  running 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  on  income 
tax  returns  for  the  years  1969  on,  by 
operation  of  law,  imtil  the  htigation  has 
been  finally  concluded.  This  legislative 
protection  of  the  rights  of  civil  servants 
has  the  following  advantages  over  the 
approach  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Internal  Revenue  Service: 
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First.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  2  mil- 
lion civil  servants  to  file  forms  to  pre- 
serve their  rights  pending  final  court 
decision; 

Second.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  handle  and 
file  2  million  forms; 

Third.  It  takes  care  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  civil  servants  across  the  country 
who  do  not  even  know  the  question 
exists  and  that  they  might  be  entitled  to 
refunds  at  some  future  date,  but  who 
would  be  barred  by  the  applicable  3-year 
statute  of  limitation;  and 

Fourth.  It  avoids  the  possibility  dis- 
cussed by  John  Cramer  in  his  "9  to  4:30" 
column  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Daily  News  of  March  10,  1973.  that 
the  filing  of  a  claim  of  rebate  would 
"almost  guarantee  IRS  will  audit  their 
returns  for  the  years  in  which  rebates  are 
claimed.  On  Its  face  that  has  the  ring 
of  an  ugly  threat.  Actually,  it  pretty 
much  states  a  fact."  Whether  true  or 
false  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
allegation  would  discourage  some  faith- 
ful, hard-worlting  Government  em- 
ployees from  filing  protective  claims  even 
though  they  have  been  honest  and  con- 
scientious in  the  preparation  of  their  tax 
returns. 

I  emphasize  that  this  legislation  does 
not  address  the  substantive  question  of 
whether  a  Government  employee's  com- 
pensation withheld  and  contributed  to 
the  retirement  and  disability  fund  is 
taxable  income  in  the  year  it  was  with- 
held. The  bill  merely  preserves  the  rights 
of  the  employees  until  the  courts  deter- 
mine this  question. 

To  do  anything  less  would  be  grossly 
unjust,  and  to  require  millions  of  protec- 
tive filings  would  be  grossly  inefficient. 


t  le 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29  I  introduced  H.R.  3179,  the 
Child  Development  and  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Act.  This  bUl,  which  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  more  than  45  of  my  col- 
leagues. Is  designed  to  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  an  indepth  examination  of  the  medi- 
cal, sociological,  and  legal  aspects  of 
child  abuse  and  to  promote  reasoned 
and  effective  solutions. 

On  Saturday,  March  31,  in  Denver,  I 
was  privileged  to  join  with  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  a  substantially  identical  bill, 
Walter  F.  Mondalb,  in  hearings  held  by 
his  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youtli,  We  heard  4  hours  of  testimony 
from  nationally  recognized  authorities 
in  the  field  about  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  C.  Hem-y  Kempe,  director  of  the 
widely  acclaimed  Center  for  Child  Abtise 
and  Neglect  in  Denver,  lead  a  team  of 
witnesses  which  articulately  and  with 
obvious  compassion  addressed  itself  to 
the  many  and  varied  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


tils 


We  are  all  aware  of 

ing    committed    againsi 
number  of  children  in 
many  of  us.  Including 
haps  a  little  less  aware 
implications. 

I  would  like  to  quote  . 
mony  of  Grant  M.  Steet 
working  with  the  Denv^ 

It  is  now  recognized 
parent  of  today  was  the 
yesterday.  The  transmisi  ion 
of  aggressive  discharge 

from  generation  to 

its  tragic  injuries.  Some 
doubtless  grow  up  to  be 
mal,  healthy  adults.  In 
the  experience  of  being 
lence  in  the  earliest 
life  seem  to  provide  the 
sive  and  violent  behavi^ir 
There  is  an  increasing 
that  from  the  great 
and  battered  children 
numbers  of  juvenile 
derers  and  assassins.  Th« 
aggressive  behavior  in 
is  a  crucially  important 
going  studies. 

If  compassion  is  not 
tion  for  action  in  this 
haps  self -protection  will 

The  studies  and  . 
ried  out  in  Denver  are 
inative   and   positive 
taken  to  develop  more 
cover  better  methods  of 
problem.  However,  it  is  . 
More  programs  like  tha 
effectively  reach   the 
children  a  year  who  are 

I  am  reintroducing  thi ; 
additional  cosponsors. 
national  problem  that 
attention. 


atrocities  be- 
an   incredible 
country.  But 
1  nyseif ,  are  per- 
the  long-range 
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a  psychiatrist 

center : 

1  hat  the  abusive 

abused  child  of 

of  this  form 

is  transmitted 

generation,  repeating 

abused  children 

essentially  nor- 

other  instances 

i  ubjected  to  vio- 

f  or  native  years  of 

!  eeds  for  aggres- 

in  later  life. 

of  evidence 

of  neglected 

^ome  significant 
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Khrui  tichev 


<Mr.  DORN  asked  anc 
mission  to  address  the 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  . 
include  extraneous  matt^ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr. 
dies,     quack    prescriptions 
manuevers  are  being 

ing  meat  prices.  I 

stories   attributed   to 
Khrushchev    of    Russia    . 
horsemeat.  This  ghoulisfi 
incredible.  We  do  not 

the  late  Premier 

that  matter  the  advice  o 
Mr.    Kosygin,    or    Mr.    , 
through  the  well  known 
are    the    recipients    of 
grains,  which  of  course  c 
of  grain  and  therefore 
meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  moment 
to  hear  again  of  kangarc^ 
into  tliis  country  as 
With  kangaroo  meat, 
goat  meat  and  donkey  ... 
other  proposals,  we  could 
the  finest  standards  of 
now  provided  for  the 
wife.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
is   protected   in   our 
standards  and  good 
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SI  Lfficient  motiva- 
irea,  then  per- 
ie. 
progiams  being  ear- 
in  pressive.  Imag- 
sti  ides  are  being 
in  ight  and  to  dis- 
( lealing  with  the 
a  beginning, 
are  needed  to 
eitimated   60,000 
low  abused, 
bill  today  with 
Ctiild  abuse  Is  a 
deserves  national 


was  given  per- 
for  1  min- 
us remarks  and 


bogus  reme- 
and    fake 
proposed  concern- 
in  the  media 
late  Premier 
recommending 
suggestion  is 
ne^d  the  advice  of 
nor  for 
Mr.  Brezhnev. 
J'odgorny,    who. 
"Wheat  Deal." 
American   feed 
;i  eates  a  scarcity 
raises  the  price  of 

now  I  expect 
meat  pouring 
haknburger  meat. 
h4rsemeat,  billy- 
along  with 
well  undermine 
m<  at  in  the  world. 
Ai  Qerican  house- 
neat  consumer 
CO  mtry   by   high 
legis  ation. 


A  rollback  of  prices  to  .  anuary  would 
put  many  feeder  cattle  f  irmers  out  of 
business.  We  need  more  cattle  farmers 
in  the  business  and  with  fa  Ir  prices  to  the 
farmer,  by  his  superior  pro  luction,  prices 
will  level  off.  It  is  as  sim:>le  as  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  W«  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  meat  situation  by  lambasting 
the  farmer,  crippling  his  production, 
rolling  back  prices,  and  importing  bogus 
meat. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle  farmer 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  his  h  cost  of  beef 
and  pork.  For  the  first  tii  le  in  25  years 
the  cattle  farmer  is  receivi  tig  a  fair  price 
for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  ( attle  £md  hog 
producer  has  borne  the  hi  rh  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer, machinery,  high  Int  srest  rates  and 
taxes,  and  has  contended  c  onstantly  with 
"money  changers  in  the  t  imple." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  artlc  e  referred  to 
which  follows  below  apt  eared  in  the 
media  throughout  the  NJation  Simday 
morning: 

Khrushchev  Promoted    (Virtues  op 
Horsemeat 

might  take  a 
's  book  In  eas- 


weit 


son  e 


t:  tan 
"Friends:  ilp 


New  York. — President  Nlx|n 
page  from  Nikita  KhrushcheJ' 
ing  the  beef  crisis. 

Faced  with  a  severe  meat 
the   late   Soviet   premier 
country  tour  promoting  the 
meat     (which.     Indeed, 
Americans  have  been  trying 

'•I  have  tasted  horse  mea 
llcious,"  Khrushchev  told 
audience  In  Kazakhstan  In 

"Nothing    tastes    better 
sausage',"  he  said 
the  name  he  gave  to  a  wurst 
meat  and  pork. 

"Pried  horse  meat  is 
on.  "It  is  worthwhile  to 
ing  to  supplement  meat 

Tlie   beefy   premier 
cannot  eat  horse  meat  need 
him  eat  pork.  But  he  who 
let  him  eat  horse  meat." 

The  advice  went  down 
Kazakhstan,   which   has   a 
population.  Moslem  are  not 
pork. 

Three   years  earlier,  on 
Khrushchev    pronounced    In 
radio  broadcast.  "Horsemeat 
ing  and  has  many  calories  an( . 

He   said    he    felt   sorry   tot 
hadn't  tried  horse  meat.  "But 
tasted  it,"  he  promised,  "you 
to  drag  them  by  the  ears 


sfiortage  In  1964, 

on  a  cross- 

clrtues  of  horse 

beef-starved 

n  recent  days). 

and  It  is  de- 

a     farm-belt 

August,   1964. 

friendship 

sausage"  is 

ihade  from  horre 


remar  cable,"  he  wert 

develop  horse  bree;  - 

.  resou  rces." 

concluded:    "He   who 

not  do  so.  Let 

cknnot  eat  pork, 

part  cularly  hard  in 

^eavily   Moslem 

allowed  to  eat 

tlfe  same  theme, 

a    nationwide 

1  very  nourish- 

is  very  cheap." 

anybody   who 

once  they  have 

».-lU  not  be  able 

frpm  this  meat." 


PROPOSED  FOREIGN  AID  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


fiom 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
Obey).  Under  a  pervious 

House,    the    gentleman    

'Mr.  Edwards)  Is  recognizqd 
utes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
Speaker,  I  have  withheld 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  imtil 
of  war  were  safely  home.  I 
to  do  or  say  anything  thai 
the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  release  of  all  our  pr 

Now  that  all  our  POW's 
American  soil  and  the  Nortii 
can  no  longer  use  them 
football,  I  can  publicly  say 
that  not  one  American 
aid  should  go  to  North  Vietnam. 


tpmpore    (Mr. 

order  of  the 

Alabama 

for  10  min- 


perny 


Alabama.    Mr. 

comment  on 

our  prisoners 

did  not  want 

might  cause 

1  ack  down  on 

isqners. 

are  ba<;k  on 

Vietnamese 

a  political 

emphatically 

of  foreign 
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All  of  the  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
could  be  caught  and  cooked  from  one  big 
jubilee  and  my  position  would  still  not 
change. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  basically  three 
trains  of  thought  here  in  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  at  present. 

One  group  says  it  would  not  oppose 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  if  it  was  done 
thiough  a  third  party  and  there  was  no 
direct  American  presence.  This  view 
holds  that  unilateral  aid  could  prove 
never-ending  and,  worse,  that  it  might 
again  entrap  the  United  States  in  a  mili- 
tary  involvement  in  Asia. 

Another  group  argues  that  there  are 
plenty  of  worthy  poor  people  and  pro- 
grams in  America  that  heed  help.  They 
are  calling  on  the  Government  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  cities  before  fi- 
nancing tlie  rebuilding  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Tlien  there  is  a  broad  view  which  is 
strongly  opposed  to  aid  of  any  form  to 
North  Vietnam  at  any  time.  I  share  this 
broad  view. 

It  has  been  speculated  that  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  consider  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  in  the  peace  talks  because  it 
was  a  bargaining  point  which  helped  to 
bring  the  agreement  about.  Aid  to  its 
conquered  enemies  has  always  been  a 
part  of  America's  history. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  fault  the 
President  for  agreeing  to  aid  in  order  to 
get  our  boys  home.  But  that  does  not 
mean  I  have  got  to  vote  for  It  when  it 
comes  before  the  Ccwngress. 

We  have  not  conquered  anyone.  In 
fact,  North  Vietnam  is  claiming  victory. 
Maybe,  then,  they  ought  to  give  us  some 
aid. 

It  was  dififerent  in  World  War  n. 
Japan  and  Germany  were  totally  de- 
feated. They  both  offered  imconditional 
surrender.  We  felt  an  obUgation  to  help 
these  defeated  people  rebtiild  into  eco- 
nomically self-dependent  cotmtries.  It  is 
no  secret  that  we  were  trying  to  keep 
them  from  faUing  under  the  influence 
of  the  Communists. 

In  Vietnam,  we  would  be  foolish  if  we 
did  not  realistically  recognize  that  the 
north  will  vigorously  continue  to  try  to 
bring  the  south  into  its  fold ;  and,  yes,  we 
would  be  foolish,  too,  not  to  recognize 
that  the  Communist  world  will  vigorously 
continue  to  bring  all  of  Indochina  under 
its  influence. 

In  fact  there  have  been  massive  move- 
ments of  men  and  equipment  by  North 
Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam  since  the 
peace  agreement,  in  direct  violation  of  its 
terms.  The  cease-fire  has  been  little  more 
than  a  veil  for  Communist  military  ac- 
tivity. 

The  aid  to  the  north  being  mentioned 
by  the  President  would  amount  to  up  to 
$2.5  billion  over  the  next  4  years.  This 
equals  the  annual  economic  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  in  recent  years  from 
Russia  and  European  countries  com- 
bined. In  addition,  China  is  expected  to 
increase  its  aid  and  Japan  is  consider- 
ing sending  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

If  American  aid  is  given  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  it,  like  the  bad  coin,  will 
consistently  show  up  in  the  future  to 


haunt  us.  It  would  almost  be  a  certainty 
that  most  of  this  aid  would  be  used  Xa 
pronrote  the  north's  ambitions  of  con- 
quer toward  the  south. 

If  Russia  and  China  are  so  strong  on 
the  subject  of  rebuilding  North  Vietnam, 
let  them  provide  the  money.  While  they 
are  at  it,  they  can  also  contribute  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
has  had  widespread  destruction  caused 
by  the  Communist  aggressois. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  two  addi- 
tional facts  while  considering  this  sub- 
ject. First,  there  are  stDl  over  1,000 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia.  Aid  to  North  Vietnam  should 
not  even  be  considered  until  there  is  a 
full  and  complete  accomiting  for  these 
men.  Second,  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  Americans  have  been  shocked  by  the 
accounts  of  torture  and  abuse  which  our 
prisoners  of  war  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 
Rather  than  concerning  itself  with  aid 
to  North  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
should  urge  every  possible  international 
sanction  of  these  savage  actions.  Every 
nation  of  the  world  should  join  together 
in  total,  unabridged  condemnation  of 
the  inhmnane  acts  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  performed  on 
oin-  prisoners  of  war.  These  barbaric  ac- 
tions and  the  use  of  our  men  under 
duress  as  propaganda  tools  stamp  on 
North  Vietnam  even  more  indeUbly  than 
before  the  classification  of  "outlaw 
nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  for  aid,  and  I 
can  say  now  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  going  to  have  a  long  wait  at  the 
wharf  before  I  approve  of  any  American 
dollars  being  shipped  to  North  Vietnam. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RECONSTITUTE  FBI 
AS  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
Senate  introduced  legislation  to  divorce 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  the 
proposal  offered  by  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  FBI 
would  be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  Its  Director  and  its  Deputy 
Director  would  serve  7-year  terms  after 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Although  both  Senator  Byrd  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  are  able  and  responsible 
men.  their  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent FBI  is  one  of  the  most  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  proposals  ever  introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  flies  in  the  face 
of  logic  and  experience. 

It  is  a  blueprint  for  an  irresponsible 
national  police  force  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  proposal  may  be  an 
extreme  overreaction  to  the  relation- 
ship that  developed  between  the  FBI 


and  the  White  House  staff  during  the 
Watergate  investigation. 

It  may  be  the  jaded  inspiration  of  dis- 
gruntled FBI  executives  who  were  un- 
comfortable with  the  reformist  ten- 
dencies of  L.  Patrick  Gray. 

It  may  be  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  administration. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  proposal  that 
should  be  universally  condemned  as  con- 
trary to  sound  principles  of  American 
Government. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
proponents  of  this  measme  have  learned 
anything  from  our  recent  histoi-y.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  the  last  years  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  administration,  was 
sharply  criticized  for  being  high-handed 
and  unresponsive  to  Executive  leader- 
ship. It  did  not  always  come  to  grips 
with  major  problems  in  the  country. 

I  admire  the  FBI.  I  believe  it  is  a 
maeniflcent  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  history  will 
recognize  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  public  servants.  But  I 
believe  there  is  truth  to  the  charge  that 
the  FBI  failed  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
until  strong  Executive  pressure  was  ap- 
plied to  it  during  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

In  later  years,  the  extreme  tension 
that  existed  between  the  FBI  and  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  was  mi- 
desirable  and  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  choose  my  words  care- 
fully when  I  say  that  the  FBI  has  been 
known  over  a  period  of  many  years  to 
willfully  and  deliberately  mislead  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Justice  over 
things  both  great  and  small,  and  on 
occasion  to  be  as  unresponsive  and  in- 
dependent of  Executive  direction  as  the 
most  intransigent  bureaucracy. 

To  establish  the  absolute  autononi>- 
of  this  massive  investigative  agency, 
with  its  mUUons  of  files  and  thousands 
of  agents  deployed  across  America, 
would  be,  in  my  judgment,  to  create  a 
monster  in  our  midst.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  The  great  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  our  country  must  sound  the 
alarm. 

Senator  Byrd  contends — and  I  quote: 

For  the  Director  of  the  largest  investiga- 
tion and  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
world  to  remain  responsible  to  a  politically 
oriented  Cabinet  officer  is  to  leave  wide  opeii 
the  door  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  become  an  investigative  and  en- 
forcement arm  of  a  politically  motivated 
Attorney  General. 

Perhaps.  But  a  far  greater  danger 
would  exist  for  America  if  the  largest 
investigation  and  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  world  became  the  arm  of 
a  politically  oriented  and  motivated  FBI 
Director,  who  was  responsible  to  no  one. 
Tliat  is  the  danger  of  the  Byrd  bill. 

A  Director  with  a  7-year  term  of  of- 
fice could  easily  be  the  political  adver- 
sary of  the  President — a  political  adver- 
sary on  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate 
issues  of  our  national  life.  If  this  hap- 
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pened,  some  of  the  security  information 
most  vitally  needed  by  the  President 
might  be  supplied  to  the  Chief  Executive 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  FBI  Director. 
The  President  would  lack  the  leverage 
and  the  power  to  remove  a  director  who 
was  plainly  recalcitrant  and  working 
against  the  interests  of  his  administra- 
tion. This  would  be  intolerable. 

In  another  bill  introduced  last  week 
by  Senator  Jackson,  the  suggested  term 
of  the  Director  of  the  FBI  is  15  years. 
This  would  provide  the  Director  with 
even  greater  independence — and  an  even 
greater  potential  for  abuse.  Equally  om- 
inous is  the  provision  in  the  Jackson  bill 
that  would  limit  and  confine  the  director- 
ship to  persons  with  at  least  10  years  ex- 
perience within  the  FBI.  This  provision 
would  assure  that  new  blood  would  never 
be  infused  into  the  organization.  The 
FBI  would  remain  closed  to  new  ideas, 
closed  to  new  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  responsible  Members  of 
Congress  must  stop  the  Byrd  bill  and  the 
Jackson  bill  at  the  outset  because  they 
represent  an  alien  reaction  to  our  pres- 
ent situation. 

Let  us  build  the  FBI  into  an  organi- 
zation that  all  Americans  can  trust  and 
be  proud  of,  not  an  organization  that 
will  threaten  our  freedom. 


WARMAKING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  CONGRESS  AND  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  <Mr.  du  Pont)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  define  the  war 
making  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  This  legislation  and 
the  other  legislation  that  has  already 
been  Introduced  by  my  colleagues  comes 
in  response  to  the  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion which  we  all  experienced  during  the 
seemingly  interminable  Vietnam  conflict. 
But  underlying  this  sense  of  frustration 
was  the  apparent  inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  share  responsibility  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hostilities.  In  short,  Vietnam 
began  as  and  continued  to  be  through- 
out its  course  a  President's  war. 

The  continuation  of  the  war,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Congress' 
range  of  options  to  only  two  viable  alter- 
natives: To  simply  approve  that  action 
of  the  Piesident  after  the  fact  or  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  initiative  by  second- 
guessing  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Neith- 
er choice  was  consonant  with  the  design 
of  the  Constitution.  While  the  Constitu- 
tion conferred  on  the  President  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  it  ex- 
plicitly reserved  in  the  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  It  is  implicit  from 
this  division  of  responsibility  that  the 
collective  judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  should  prevail  in  the 
commitment  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities.  Any  permanent 
imbalance  between  the  powers  could 
eventually  bring  this  country  to  the 
threshold  of  one  man  rule — the  very  end 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so 
cautiously  sought  to  avoid. 
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on  the  point.  Under  the  i  ible  leadership 
of  Chairman  Zablocki  we  all  engaged  in 
searching  colloquys  with  an  impressive 
list  of  witnesses.  In  my  bi  II,  I  have  tried 
to  incorporate  the  teaclings  of  those 
hearings. 

My  bill  attempts  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  needless  specificity  aid  avoids  the 
temptation  of  hamstringing  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  any  bill  could  be 
drafted  which  would  mak(  t  adequate  pro- 
vision for  every  concei\able  situation 
which  might  arise.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  is  sufficiently  specific  to  define 
the  powers  of  the  Congresi  and  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  collective  wisdom  and  re- 
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H.J.  Res.  491 
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war  by  the  Congress,  whenever  the  President 
takes  any  action  under  section  3  of  this  Joint 
resolution  Involving  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  hostilities,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion where  imminent  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  indicated,  botli  Houses  of 
tiie  Congress  immediately  shall  consider  au- 
thorization for  such  involvement  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  therefor.  In  the  event  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  the  President  shall 
convene  Congress  In  extraordinary  session  in 
order  that  it  may  take  appropriate  action. 

Sec.  6.  In  any  case  In  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specific  prior 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  the  President 
takes  any  action  resulting  in  Involvement  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  armed 
conflict  outside  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  to  respond  to  any  act 
or  situation  that  does  not  directly  endanger 
the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  Its  citizens  or  nationals,  the  Con- 
gress may,  by  Joint  resolution  disapprove 
such  action.  Upon  adoption  of  any  such  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval,  the  President  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  effect  the  immediate  dis- 
engagement of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Involved,  including  whatever 
withdrawal  is  required,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  need  to  protect  such  forces  from 
attack  while  In  the  process  of  withdrawal. 


H.R.  6767,  THE  TRADE  REFORM 
ACT  OP   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi) ,  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  a  month  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  presented  a  comprehensive  blue- 
print on  U.S.  trade  policy  and  legislation. 
He  highlighted  the  urgency  of  charting 
a  course  in  foreign  trade  and  the  fact  that 
since  neither  Japan  nor  Europe  has  yet 
demonstrated  the  political  capacity  to 
take  the  lead,  the  United  States  must 
therefore  do  so. 

The  administration  has  shown  the  gen- 
eral objectives  we  must  seek  in  sending 
to  the  Congress  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973,  which  I  have  today  consponsored 
with  Chairman  Mn.Ls.  Under  our  consti- 
tutional system,  Congi-ess  must  cooperate 
with  the  President  by  developing  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  the  President  to 
realize  our  goals.  This,  as  in  the  past, 
must  be  a  truly  bipartian  effort. 

The  administration's  bill  responds  to 
the  trade  and  otlier  economic  problems 
we  face  in  the  world  today.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  rapid  change,  a  world  where  the 
amazing  growth  of  world  trade  has 
brought  far  greater  interdependence 
than  anyone  could  have  anticipated.  In 
recognition  of  this  central  fact,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  dampen  and  eliminate  the 
frictions  and  tensions  that  have  arisen 
in  our  international  economic  relations. 

It  requests  tariff  authority  to  promote 
free  trade  and  to  attack  the  problem  of 
tariff  discrimination.  A  basis  would  be 
provided  for  negotiating  away  the  vast 
complex  of  government  measm-es  which 
are  nontariff  barriers.  Agriculture,  a  sec- 
tor of  international  trade  greatly  affected 
by  nontariff  barriers,  wUl  be  foremost  in 
our  minds.  On  tills  area  we  enjoy  a  strong 
International  competitive  advantage. 


The  bill  recognizes  that  labor  and  in- 
dusti-y  need  better  assurances  than  are 
now  provided  that  serious  injury  or  the 
threat  thereof  from  imports  will  be  dealt 
with  more  effectively  and  expeditiously. 
The  President  will  be  authorized  to  cope 
better  with  unfair-  trade  practices  and 
unfau-  competition  confronting  American 
firms  and  workers. 

The  bill  would  also  pronde  a  basis  for 
the  mutual  expansion  trade  with  com- 
mmiist  countries  tlii'ough  the  extension 
of  most  favored  nation  treatment. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  fulfill  this  Gov- 
enmient's  promise  to  share,  with  our 
major  trading  partners,  in  a  meaningful 
and  mutually  advantageous  system  of 
tariff  preferences  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share 
witli  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  this 
unique  opportmiity  to  cooperate  with 
tlie  Administration  by  fasliioning  a  new 
vehicle  to  deal  with  the  international 
trade  problems  we  face  in  a  way  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  next 
decade. 


ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  out- 
standing majority  leader,  Thomas  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
of  Maryland,  and  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF,  of  Comiecticut,  Time  correspondent 
Neil  MacNeil,  Dr.  Kistiakowsky.  and 
moderator  Hedley  Donovan,  recently  dis- 
cussed how  to  get  Members  of  Congress 
concerned  enough  about  the  institutional 
integrity  of  the  Congrc^is  to  act  upon 
those  convictions  while  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Time,  Inc.,  symposia  on 
"The  Role  of  Congress."  I  include  their 
remarlcs  in  today's  Record: 

We  must  have  some  kind  of  a  solution 
where  we  can  bring  into  the  mainstream  of 
America  the  rights  that  truly  belong  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Sen.  RiBicoFT.  Tip,  if  I  may  add,  you  threw 
out  a  very  good  point.  Today,  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  tlie  Government  and  is  not 
available  to  Congress.  It  treats  Congress  con- 
temptuously. 

Rep.  O'Neill.  In  the  same  vein,  we  put 
the  GAO  in  as  an  arm  of  Congress  and  what 
kind  of  arm  of  Congress  Is  it  today? 

Sen.  RiBicoFF.  I  say  the  only  way  Congress 
can  handle  the  problem  is  by  having  its  own 
congressional  Office  of  the  Budget.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  does  its  Job 
for  the  President  and  there  must  be  a  bureau 
that  does  a  comparable  Job  for  the  Congress 
so  that  the  congressional  Appropriations 
Committees  have  a  complete  analysis  of 
problems,  programs,  cost,  and  Justification. 

So,  therefore,  when  the  President  sends  up 
his  budget.  Congress  is  armed  with  the  ma- 
terial and  the  knowledge  to  know  what  it  is 
talking  about.  In  the  last  four  or  five  budgets 
the  dilference  between  the  presidential  bud- 
get and  the  congressional  budget  has  only 
been  about  2'.  Generally  Congress  has  be- 
come a  rubber  stamp  for  the  Executive  with 
only  an  occasional  debate  In  which  we  cut 
$50  million  here  or  add  $100  million  tliere. 
The  only  way  Congress  is  going  to  be  able  to 
deal  on  equal  terms  with  the  presidency  is 


If  Congress  has  its  own  congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget. 

Prof.  Yarmolinskt.  Adam  Yarmolinsky. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are,  I  believe  some 
2.000.000  civilian  employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  Half  of  those 
2.000.000  are  blue-collar  employees.  Even  if 
we  assume  that  90^0  of  the  remainder  are 
not  occupied  ui  tasks  that  relate  to  formu- 
lation of  the  budget,  it  seems  to  me  awfully 
difficult  for  Congress  to  match  the  remaining 
10'  ,  or  100,000  employees,  on  its  own  side  In 
order  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  budget 
the  Executive  has  promulgated. 

T'lerefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  be  effective  in 
playing  Its  role  in  the  constitutional  scheme, 
ir  will  have  to  show  the  courage  of  its  con- 
\ictions  in  developing  lejlslatiwly  the  kinds 
of  general  statements  of  legislatife  principle 
apart  from  the  carefully  worked  out  and 
staffed,  overstaffed  detail  that  emerges  from 
the  Executive  Branch.  This  should  still  be 
possible  In  a  society  to  some  extent  governed 
by  reason. 

And  I  would  suggest  also  that  as  a  first 
step  towards  moving  Into  that  kind  of  re- 
sponsible role,  Congre.ss  has  got  to  take  an 
overview  of  the  federal  budget.  It  must 
enunciate  in  the  broadest  categories  the  kind 
of  statements  of  national  priorities  which 
cannot  emerge  from  an  apprt^riation  com- 
mittee necessarily  concerned  with  matters 
of  detail,  but  which  have  to  emerge  from  a 
kind  of  national  authorization  committee. 
Such  a  committee  would  do  in  the  authoriza- 
tion process  what  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee does  In  the  appropriations  process. 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  am  Robert  Peabody  and  I 
teach  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  question  I  have  relates  very  much 
to  the  question  posed  earlier.  I  have  been 
intrigued  by  this  continual  paradox  that 
Congress  has  Its  lowest  esteem  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  when  it  Is  thwarting  the  wUl  of 
the  President  or  doing  very  little.  Contrarlly. 
when  it  Is  passing  the  President's  program, 
as  it  was,  for  example,  in  the  89th  Congress, 
in  terms  of  public  response  it  has  its  strong- 
est marks. 

My  question  Is  what  are  Congress  and  the 
mass  media  doing  generally  to  counteract 
this  paradox? 

Sen.  Mathias.  Well,  frankly  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  to  that  is.  it  Is  a  paradox. 
When  Congress  is  really  doing  what  the  Con- 
stitution intended  it  to  do.  which  is  to  act 
as  a  check  and  a  balance,  then  It  gets  Into 
trouble  with  the  voters.  And  it  Is  that  kind 
of  a  problem  which  I  think  we  have  to 
address  on  a  national  educational  basis.  Now 
this  may  not  help  Tip  O'Neill  or  Father 
Drlnan  or  Abe  Ribicoff  or  anv  of  us  when  we 
have  to  come  up  for  election.  But  maybe  it 
wiu  help  the  next  generation  of  Congressmen 
if  people  understand  what  the  Congress  is 
trying  to  do.  Really  it  gets  back  to  Neil  Mac- 
NeUs  original  question,  how  do  you  Institu- 
tionalize the.se  questions,  how  do  you  make 
people  understand  that  what  you  are  doing  is 
acting  as  a  Congressman,  that  vou  are  not 
fighting  the  President,  that  vou  are  not  being 
personally  antagonistic  to  him,  but  you  are 
trying  to  do  your  job  and  present  a  different 
point  of  view. 

In  the  present  climate,  and  let  me  say  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  in  this,  it"  is 
damn  near  impos-slble. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Father  Drinan,  don't  vou 
want  to  use  a  little  of  your  own  time?      " 

Rep.  Drinan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donovan.  I 
pm  sort  of  disappointed  in  this  meeting,  I 
share  Tip  O'Neill's  wonderment  at  your  hav- 
ing two  distinguished  Senators  on  this  panel. 
If  you  want  to  hear  about  the  House,  why 
don't  you  have  a  person  from  the  House? 
Why  don't  you  have  Congressman  O'Neill  or 
someone  else?  I  am  the  first  one  to  criticize 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been 
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criticized  here  tonight,  and  rightly.  But  let's 
get  to  the  source  of  why  It  is  criticized. 

We  have  a  lot  of  tyranny  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  If  Time  magazine  wants 
to  expose  It,  I  will  help  them  to  expose  It. 
Send  me  your  people  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
the  tyrannies  to  which  I  and  other  members 
of  the  House  are  subjected  every  single  day. 
The  giveaway  of  the  power  to  the  President 
of  spending  $250  billion  and  having  an  item 
veto  was  passed  in  the  House  because  we 
have  a  closed  rule.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
Rules  Committee  that  allowed  that.  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  WUbur  Mills  that  says:  "I  want 
a  closed  rule.  I  decided,  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  decided,  and  you  dont  decide."  I 
haven't  a  single  way  to  remove  WUbur  Mills 
or  any  of  the  other  tyrants  that  dominate 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Penno,  and  quite  right- 
ly, that  we  are  faUlng  institutionally.  And 
yet  we  have  no  way  of  getting  the  media  to 
tell  the  people  what  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is.  I  feel  this  Is  the  typical  situation.  I 
come,  listen  to  two  distinguished  Senators 
and  to  a  professor,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  excoriated  as  perhaps  it  should 
be.  But  we  are  never  heard,  and  the  people 
are  never  told  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be. 

I  dont  know  what  Time  Is  going  to  do  after 
this.  All  I  can  say  is  it  Is  a  good  idea.  I  spent 
four  or  five  hours  here  tonight,  I  haven't 
learned  much,  but  I  know  all  these  things, 
and  I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  this  disthigulshed  group  or  with  these 
people  after  this.  But  I  say  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  going  to  be  criticized  as 
It  should  be,  then  we  should  have  a  voice  and 
you  should  come  to  us  and  let  the  people 
know  the  severe  problem. 

It  is  totally  undercovered  and  this  Is  the 
typical  situation,  to  repeat,  two  Senators 
speak  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
never  heard.  It  is  a  total  distortion,  total  fail- 
ure of  knowledge.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  Time 
and  all  the  media  owe  it  to  the  House  and 
owe  it  to  the  people  to  explain  that  this  Is 
the  House  of  the  people  and  If  you  want  a 
good  Congress,  then  you  have  to  open  the 
doors  to  the  House  and  let  the  people  in  and 
let  them  understand.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Donovan.  NeU,  would  you  like  to  be 
the  mediator  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Congressman  on  the  neglect  by  the 
press  generally  over  many,  many  years  of  the 
Congress  totaUy,  and  especially  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  partially  this  that 
brought  me  as  a  Journalist  to  write  a  book 
on  the  House.  I  think  in  the  pages  of  Time 
over  the  years  we  have  actually  paid  special 
attention  to  the  House.  But  Id  like  to  speak 
to  some  other  points  that  have  been  made. 
One  suggested  something  I  agree  with, 
that  Congressmen  today  are  technological 
Illiterates.  They  can't  read  or  write  the  lan- 
guage of  computers.  They  do  have  a  number 
of  computers,  working,  they  work  on  payroll 
and  salaries,  they  address  envelopes  to  Con- 
gressmen's constituents,  which  is  something 
far  different  from  what  the  Executive  Branch 
is   using   these    machln'te   for. 

Congress  can't  function  in  a  meaningful 
way  in  response  to  the  Executive  Branch  or 
take  initiatives  of  its  own  until  it  has  that 
kind  of  equipment.  Professor  Yarmolinsky 
suggested  that  Congress  show  the  courage 
of  its  convictions.  Senator  Mathias  suggested 
that  Congress  has  been  a  little  timid.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  Senator.  He  Is  very  kind  to  his 
colleagues.  Congress  is  scared  to  death  to 
spend  the  money  on  these  machines  It 
wouldn't  cost  all  that  much. 

We  talk  about  the  size  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  6.000.000.  including  2.7  miliion  dpo- 
ple  if  Just  civilians  are  counted.  Congress 
has  a  staff  totaling  about  32.000.  and  Con- 
gressmen are  afraid  to  add  to  their  staffs. 
They  are  afraid  for  two  reasons.  One  is  ^vhat 
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The  second  fear  is  w 
people  who  read  what 
the  Congress  came 
and  made  the  case  to 
professional  staffs  and 
sary  to  deal  effectively 
sues,  a  great  part  of  the 
reduced. 

But  this  requires 
Ribicoff  has  mentioned, 
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assembly    of 
many  of  its  members  do 
Mr.  Donovan.  Thank 
Samuel  Huntington  wan 
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P»rof.  Huntington.  I'd  ' 
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the  substance  and  spirit 
said  here.  It  seems  to  me 
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It  seems  to  me  that  one 
lems  of  Congress  Is  to 
the  bureaucracy  for  its 
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Mr.  Donovan.  Dr.  Fenno 
comment? 

Prof.  Penno.  Well,  I 
I  am  moved  to  comment 
gress  does  one  and  It  doei 
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haven't  known  any 
a  few  members  of  the 
Ribicoff  said  that  most 
Congress  a  pain  in  the  neck, 
educators  have  looked 
pain  In  the  neck.  I  really 
TIME  for  doing  what  they 
is  to  try  to  educate  us  a 
regard. 

This  has  to  do  with  Bot 
tion,  too.  I  think  for  a  ._. 
of  the  books  that  most  of 
ence    have   read    about    th 
treated  the  Congress  as  a 
We  have  had  a  love  affaii 
dency,  but  we  have  found 
obstructionist  over  the 
And  the  problem,  I  thlnkT  is 
who  have  written  books  on 
favored  the  President,  havf 
at  the  President  as  the 
system,  and  have  tended 
Congress  as  obstructionist 
time  the  programs  they 
sponsored  by  a  President 
a  Congress. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  tha^ 
legacy  in  the  educational 
In  the  literature  that  you 
the  media  as  well.  It  Is  a  ._      . 
Ing  Congress  as  obstructionists 
dent  as  the  place  where  " 
going  to  be  produced. 

Now.  I  think  we  have  a 
about  by  the  Viet  Nam 
that  as  a  teacher  teaching 
was  regarded  as  teaching  . 
Now  I  am  teaching  about 
that  might  have  something 
This  is  because  we  are  con 
the  power  of  the  President. 
I  raise  is  simply  that  it  is 
to  see  the  Congress  and  th< 
from  what  we  happen  to 
world  of  public  policy  at 

I  think  we  took  one  view 
1937  on  up  to  about  1967 
started  taking  another  vleir 
don't  have  an  answer  for  it, 
of  our  problems  lies  in  the 
to  favor  that  Institution 
in  terms  of  public  policy, 
or  other  we  have  got  to  get 
and  I  think  these  sessions 
useful  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  yon 
Fenno.    I  think   partly 
spoke  well  of  these 
also  it  gets  me  out  of 
whether  I  should  give  the 
member  of  the  House  or  _,. 
gard  that  as  the  last  word 
But  I  do  repeat  that  this  Is 
just  discovered  yesterday  O] 
tomorrow.  We  have  been 
while.   Including   coverage 
members  of  the  House.  We 
doing  that. 

I  do  thank  all  of  our  , 
and  all  of  our  guests  for  s 
with  us. 
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I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
press  release  announcing  the  hearings 
beginning  on  May  7 : 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  ,  Com- 
mittee ON  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
OP    Representatives,    Announces    Public 
Hearings  to  Begin  on  Monday,  May  7,  1973, 
ON  Administration  Proposals  Relating  to 
Foreign    Trade    and   Tariff    and    on    All 
Other   Proposals   Pending   Before    Com- 
mittee on  These  Subjects 
Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.) ,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  today  announced  that  the 
Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means  would  begin 
public  hearings  on  Monday,  May  7,  1973.  on 
the  Administration  proposals,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  today,  relating  to  foreign  trade 
and  tariff  matters,  and  on  all  other  legislative 
proposals  pendhig  before  the  Committee  to 
amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws.  The  language 
of  the  Administration  proposal  ("The  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973")  as  well  as  an  analysis 
and   summary    thereof   Is   attached   to   this 
press  release. 

The  leadoff  witnesses  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  Administration  who  will  testify 
during  the  first  several  days  of  these  public 
hearings  and  will  include  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury,  State,  Commerce,  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Executive  Director  of 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  Chairman  of  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Testimony  from  the  general  public  will 
begin  on  Monday,  May  14,  1973. 
details  for  submission  by  interested  public 
of  requests  to  be  heard 
Cutoff  Date  for  Requests  to  be  Heard. — 
Requests  to  be  heard  must  be  subniltted  by 
no  later  than  the  close  of  business  Friday, 
April  27,  1973.  All  requests  should  be  sub- 
mitted to:  John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chief  Coimsel, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1102  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Bldg.,  Washington.  DC. 
20515,  Telephone:  (202)  225-3625. 

Notification  will  be  made  as  promptly  as 
possible  after  this  cutoff  date  as  to  when 
witnesses  have  been  scheduled  to  appear. 
Once  the  witness  has  been  advised  of  his 
date  of  appearance,  it  is  not  possible  for  this 
date  to  be  changed.  If  a  witness  finds  that 
he  cannot  appear  on  that  day,  he  may  wish 
to  either  substitute  another  spokesman  in 
his  stead  or  file  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  of  the  hearing  in  lieu  of  a  personal 
appearance,  because  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  date  of  an  appearance  be  changed. 
Coordination  of  Testimony. — In  view  of 
the  overall  heavy  legislative  schedule  of  tlie 
Committee  for  this  session  of  the  Congress 
and  thus  the  limited  amount  of  time  that 
can  be  set  aside  by  the  Committee  in  which 
to  complete  this  hearing,  it  is  requested  and 
it  is  most  important  that  all  persons  and 
organizations  with  the  same  general  interest 
designate  one  spokesman  to  represent  them 
so  as  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  Committee 
and  the  other  witnesses,  prevent  repetition 
and  assure  that  all  aspects  of  the  subjects 
being  discussed  at  these  hearings  can  be 
given  appropriate  attention.  ,^ 

The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
from  any  Interested  organization  or  person 
a  written  statement  for  consideration  for  In- 
clusion in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing 
in  lieu  of  a  personal  appearance.  These  state- 
ments win  be  given  the  same  full  considera- 
tion as  though  the  statements  had  been  pre- 
sented in  person. 

Allocation  of  Time  of  Witnesses. — Because 
of  the  heavy  legislative  schedule  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  will  limit  the  total  time  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  In  which  to  conduct 
these  hearings,  and  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
Witnesses  and  all  points  of  view.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  allocate  time  to  witnesses  for 
the  presentation  of  their  own  direct  oral  testi- 


mony. If  the  witness  wishes  to  present  a  long 
and  detailed  statement  to  the  Committee,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  confine  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  suniinary  of  his  views  while 
submitting  a  detailed  written  statement  for 
the  Committee  members'  consideration  and 
review.  Such  additional  written  statements 
will  be  included  in  the  record  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

Contents  of  Requests  to  be  Heard. — The 
request  to  be  heard  must  contain  the  follow- 
ing information,  otherwise  delay  may  result 
in  the  proper  processing  of  a  request : 

(1)  the  name,  full  address  and  capacity  in 
which  the  witness  will  appear; 

(2)  the  list  of  persons  or  organizations  the 
witness  represents  and  in  the  case  of  associa- 
tions and  organizations  their  address  or  ad- 
dresses, their  total  membership  and  where 
pos.'iible  a  membership  list; 

(3)  If  a  witness  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  his  own  behalf,  he  must  still  never- 
theless indicate  whether  he  has  any  specific 
clients  who  have  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
or  in  the  alternative,  he  must  Indicate  that 
he  does  not  represent  any  clients  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  he  will  be  discussing; 

(4)  the  amount  of  time  the  witness  desires 
in  which  to  present  his  own  direct  oral  testi- 
mony (answers  to  questions  of  Committee 
members  are.  of  course,  not  to  be  included  in 
the  time  the  ^^'ltness  may  request) ; 

(5)  if  the  witness  is  testifying  on  any  spe- 
cific proposal  or  proposals,  an  Indication  of 
whether  or  not  he  Is  supporting  or  opposing 
such  proposal  or  proposals;  and 

(6)  a  topical  outline  or  summary  of  the 
comments  and  recommendations  which  the 
witness  proposes  to  make. 

S'.ibmlsslon  of  Prepared  Written  State- 
ments by  Witnesses  Making  Personal  Ap- 
pearances.— With  respect  to  oral  testimony, 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  require  that  pre- 
pared statements  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee office  no  later  than  48  hours  prior 
to  the  scheduled  appearance  of  the  witness. 
Seventy-five  (75)  copies  of  the  written  state- 
ments would  be  required  in  this  instance; 
an  additional  seventy-five  (75)  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  distribution  to  the  press  and  the 
interested  public  on  the  witness'  date  of 
appearance. 

Submission  of  Written  Statements  for  the 
Printed  Record  instead  of  Appearing  In  Per- 
son.— Any  Interested  organization  or  person 
may  submit  a  written  statement  in  lieu  of  a 
personal  appearance  for  consideration  for 
inclusion  In  the  printed  record  of  these  hear- 
ings. Such  statements  should  be  submitted 
by  a  date  to  be  specified  later.  In  triplicate. 
In  any  event,  such  written  statements  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Committee  during  the 
entire  course  of  these  hearings.  An  additional 
seventy-five  (75)  copies  of  written  state- 
ments for  the  printed  record  will  be  accepted 
for  distribution  to  the  press  and  the  in- 
terested public  If  submitted  before  the  final 
day  of  the  public  hearings. 

Format  of  All  Written  Statements.— It  is 
very  important  that  all  prepared  statements 
contain  a  summary  of  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  and  that  throughout  the 
statement  Itself  pertinent  subject  headings 
be  used. 

Re-submisslon  of  Requests  to  be  Heard 
Where  Request  Already  Made. — If  a  prospec- 
tive witness  has  already  submitted  a  request 
to  be  heard  on  any  of  the  subjects  covered 
by  this  hearing,  it  is  now  at  this  time  neces- 
sary to  re-submlt  the  request  If  the  individ- 
ual or  organization  is  still  Interested  in 
appearing  In  person,  furnishing  the  above 
information  and  otherwise  conforming  to 
the  rules  set  forth  for  conducting  these 
hearings. 

HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to 
advise  the  House  that  continued  hear- 
ings to  consider  H.R.  981  which  were  due 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  and 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973,  have  been  re- 
scheduled. 

The  April  11  hearing  has  been  can- 
celed, but  the  April  12  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  2237,  Rayburn  Building  and 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  On  this  date, 
testimony  will  be  received  from  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice  regard- 
ing the  refugee — sections  203faM7i, 
243ih) — and  parole — section  212- 
(d)(5) — provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
will  be  expressed  by  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis L.  Kellogg,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Af- 
fairs. The  Department  of  Justice  will  he 
represented  by  the  Honorable  James  D. 
"Mike"  McKevitt,  Assistant  Attoi-ney 
General,   Legislative  Affairs. 


ATROCITIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  waited  patiently  for  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expounded  in  great 
detail  on  the  alleged  atrocities  in  South 
Vietnamese  prisons  to  come  forth  and 
show  equal  outrage  over  the  torture  to 
which  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  subject  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  But 
they  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  waited  to  hear 
these  same  Members  who  have  been  be- 
wailing our  continued  bombing  of  Com- 
munists troop  buildups  in  Cambodia 
where  no  peaoe  agreement  or  cease-fire 
has  been  reached  to  step  forward  with 
words  of  condemnation  for  the  brutal 
shooting  down  of  peace  keeping  helicop- 
ters by  the  Vietcong.  But  they  remain 
silent. 

I  really  cannot  understand  this  silence 
since  these  same  Members  have  always 
led  me  to  believe  that  wrong  is  wrong  no 
matter  who  commits  a  wrongful  act.  Are 
we  now  being  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
wrong  when  the  Commimists  torture 
their  prisoners  or  shoot  down  unarmed 
helicopters:  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  double 
standard  of  justice  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  these  Members  were 
listening  to  che  televised  interview  of 
President  Thieu  tliis  past  Sunday  when 
he  offered  a  blanket  invitation  to  the 
Red  Cross  or  newsmen  or  really  iui-t 
about  anyone  to  come  to  South  Vietnam 
and  inspect  his  country's  prison  camp.^. 
The  Red  Cross  was  never  given  such  an 
opportunity  by  the  government  in  Hanoi. 
The  only  newsclips  we  saw  of  our 
American  prisoners  during  their  confine- 
ment was  shot  by  news  media  representa- 
tives of  Communist-controlled  nations — • 
news  clips  of  contrived  and  controlled 
situations. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  do  not  deny  the  right 
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of  any  Member  of  the  House  to  speak 
forth  on  any  subject  about  which  he  or 
she  might  have  very  deep  feelings.  All 
I  aak  is  that  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
be  examined  closely  and  given  equal 
time,  especially  when  the  other  side  is  the 
American  side. 


CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS    OP 
ARTISTIC  AND  LITERARY  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  artists  and  authors 
to  contribute  their  valuable  works  of  art 
and  literature  to  our  hbraries,  universi- 
ties, and  museums.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  a  companion  bill  is  also  today  being 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  artists  and  authors 
who  contributed  their  works  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  were  permitted  to  deduct 
from  their  Income  the  market  value  of 
their  gifts.  Experts  agree  that  this  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  works  of  art  and  literature  be- 
came available  to  the  public  rather  than 
remaining  in  private  collections. 

However,  during  consideration  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  some  concern 
was  raised  about  possible  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment,  including 
favorable  tax  advantages,  for  political 
figures  who  donated  their  public  papers. 

Congress,  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  amended  the  law  dealing  with  cer- 
tain charitable  contributions  and  limited, 
for  an  artist  or  author  who  donates  his 
own  work,  the  allowable  deduction  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  produc- 
ing the  artistic  or  literary  work.  Curious- 
ly, the  new  law  did  not  alter  the  tax 
treatment  of  contributions  of  works  of 
art  or  literature  by  collectors,  who  are, 
therefore,  still  able  to  deduct  the  market 
value  of  their  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  the  1969 
change  on  libraries,  museums,  and  uni- 
versities has  been  serious  and  adverse, 
for  it  has  led  directly  to  a  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  contributions  of  valuable 
works  to  these  institutions. 

And  nowhere  has  the  impact  been 
more  devastating  than  on  our  Library 
of  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  me,  John  J. 
Kominski,  General  Counsel,  Library  of 
Congress,  reports  that,  since  1970,  con- 
tributions have  practically  stopped. 

I  Include  the  following: 
LrrtRARY,  MusicAi..  and  Artistic  Donations 
TO  the  Librart  or  Concsess 

STATISTICS    BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE    TAX 
■ETORM    ACT   OF    1969 

Prints  a-nd  photographs  division 
In  prior  years  and  through  calendar  year 
1969,  cartoons  from  New  Yorker  magazine 
were  reclved  by  the  Library  regularly.  TTils 
practice  stopped  completely  In  January  of 
1970. 

Along  with  Its  own  acquisition  efforts,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Film  Initl- 


tute.  the  Library's  Motl<Ai 
would  receive  several  fll  js 
individual  contemporary 
1070,  heo-dly  any  such  fi^s 
celved. 

Manuscripts 
Prior  to  the  enactment 
Act   of   1969,   the   Manus^rlpti 
celved  an   average  of   15 
gifts  each  calendar  year 
literary  artists.  The  following 
cates  the  change  this 
enced: 

Calendar  year: 
1968 _. 

1969  

1970  

1971  „ 

1972 


Picture  Section 

each  year  from 

11  m  makers.  Since 

have  been  re- 

iirision 

jf  the  Tax  Reform 

s   Division  re- 

to   20   manuscript 

from  authors  and 

analysis  indl- 

islon  has  experi- 


Cifts 
..  20 
..  17 
..  8 
.-  0 
..       0 


dW 


giUi 


Sini  e 


ha  i- 


(Since  each  gift  could 
from   a   few   to   hundred) 
manuscript  pages,  it  U 
curate  to  identify  such 
donors  and  not  the 
Music 

Each  year  through  1970 
would  receive  numerous 
gifts  from  contemporary 
classical  and  popular.  Sin 
have  practically  stopped 
well -known  composers 
gifts  altogether. 

COMMEN' 

In   many   cases,    , 

artists,   who   formally   ha  r 
gifts  to  the  United  Stat*  i 
addition  to  the  collectioni 
Congress  are  now  merely 
on  deposit  at  the  Library 
of   time,   usually   10  yean 
and  the  depositors  usuallj 
tion  to  make  a  later  gift 
and  users  can  get  full  b 
such   deposited  material 
of  deposit,  but  there  is  no 
these  items  will  remain  Ir 
of  a  later  gift. 
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able  example  of 


Perhaps  the  most  no 
the  impact  of  ths  chang  e  was  Igor  "Stra- 
vinsky's decision  in  1970  to  put  his  manu- 
scripts of  composition  up  for  sale  on 
the  open  market  for  $3*  million,  rather 
than  donate  them  to  tha  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bil  Senator  Javiis 
and  I  are  Introducing  x)day  would  re- 
store the  incentive  to  ar  ,ists  and  authors 
to  contribute  their  va  uable  works  by 
providing  them  with  a  deduction  of 
nearly  75  percent  of  ma  :ket  value  of  the 
gift. 

The  measure  also  indudes  Important 
provisions  to  guard  agjinst  abuses  and 
to  assure  that  only  bonj ,  fide  artists  and 
authors  take  advantage  i  »f  the  law. 

For  example,  Uiis  bill  would  not  allow 
political  figures  to  tak(  deductions  for 
contributions  of  their  i  ublic  papers. 

The  measure  would  r  iquire  the  donee 
institution  to  certify  tl  lat  the  donated 
property  represents  mat<  rial  of  historical 
or  artistic  significance  i  nd  that  the  use 
by  the  donee  will  be  rel  ited  to  the  pur- 
pose or  function  const!  muting  the  basis 
for  the  institution's  spec  al  tax  status. 

And,  most  significant!  v,  the  bill  would 
require  that  these  cont  Ibutions  be  de- 
ducted only  from  art-re  ated  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  sal  eguards  and  the 
modest  revenue  loss  to  t  le  F^ederal  Gov- 
ernment, which  I  under:  tand  is  less  than 


$10  million,  assure,  I  bejieve 
bill  will  meet  many  of 
traditionally  raised  by 
of  Treasury  to  this  type 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
Javits  and  I  have  today 
provide  the  necessary  incehtives 
and    authors   to    contribute 
works  to  our  museums 
strongly  urge  my  colleajtues 
supporting  this  measure. 


tlie 
o; 


ADMINISTRATION'S 
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the  objections 

e  Department 
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libraries.  I 
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PROPOSED 


CH/  NGES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  ter  ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso) 
is  recognized  for  10  mlnut'  !S. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Sp«  aker,  medicare 
has  been  a  godsend  to  An  lerica's  elderly, 
especially  to  those  who  n  lust  survive  on 
only  their  meager  social  security  retire- 
ment checks.  They  deserte  and  are  en- 
titled to  full  and  complete  medical  care 
benefits  under  the  medicare  program.  An 
older  American  covered]  by  Medicare 
knows  that,  in  the  event  of  illness,  he  or 
she  will  be  covered  by  its  protection.  Al- 
though medicare  covers  (nly  42  percent 
of  the  total  health  paymei  it  of  the  elder- 
ly, it  means  a  great  deal  1 5  a  person  who 
must  live  on  $175  a  month . 

Yet,  In  order  to  provide  marginal 
budgetary  savings  and  to  reduce  so- 
called  abuses  of  the  program,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  cut  medicare 
benefits,  thereby  retreating  from  our 
commitment  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  older  Americani.  Constituents 
have  written  to  me  that  pilesent  medicare 
coverage  relieves  them  of  financial  anx- 
iety at  a  time  when  thity  are  already 
anxious  enough  about  th<  ir  healtli.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  one  constitu<nt  wrote: 

This  proposal  is  shocking:  Contemplate,  if 
you  will,  the  worry  and  anxiety  an  elderly 


hospital  patient  would  havt 
in  bed  with  the  spectre  ol 
cumulating  day  by  day,  at  i 


easily  wipe  out  any  hard-ear  aed  savings,  and 
put  him  (or  her)  in  line  fo    public  welfare. 


be;n 


and 
covered  by 


Noting   that   his   hospi|tallzation 
that  of  his  wife  had 
medicare,  he  observed: 

In  each  instance,  the 
were  protected  by  Medicare 
covery,  and  enabled  us  to 
doctors   and    nurses   in   a 
troubled  atmosphere. 


pro]  (osed 


first 
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The  proposed  changes  wpuM 
deductible  to  $85  and 
surance  cost  to  25 
mabider.  For  example,  a 
flclary  now  pays  $188  on 


inciease 
percent 
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huge  bills  ae- 
rate that  could 
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cian's  bill.  Under  the  new  proposals,  the 
beneficiary  would  pay  $238.75,  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent.  A  4-day  hospital 
stay  in  a  $100-a-day  room  now  costs  a 
medicare  beneficiary  $72.  Under  the  new 
proposals,  it  would  cost  $130,  an  increase 
of  80  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  deny  that  tlie 
proposed  changes  would  benefit  those 
people  who  have  greatly  extended  hos- 
pital stays.  Let  us  remember,  however, 
that  only  an  estimated  1  percent  of  the 
elderly  are  hospitalized  for  more  than  60 
days. 

Administration  officials  admit  that  for 
the  average  medicare  beneficiary  who  is 
hospitalized,  the  cost  of  part  A  charges 
would  rise  from  $84  to  $189,  an  increase 
of  125  percent. 

The  elderly  do  not  enter  hospitals 
because  they  want  to.  It  is  rare  that  a 
person  spends  any  more  time  hospitalized 
than  Is  considered  necessary  by  his 
physician.  If  the  administration's  plan 
were  adopted,  the  elderly  in  many  cases 
would  be  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
needed  medical  care  and  doing  without 
such  care  because  of  financial  concerns. 

Clearly,  we  must  oppose  attempts  to 
increase  the  cost  of  medicare.  In  this 
area  the  administration  has  misread  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people  if  it 
believes  that  these  proposals  will  be 
adopted.  A  recent  Harris  poll  shows  that 
92  percent  of  the  people  are  against 
making  the  elderly  pay  more  for  medi- 
care. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  opposed  to 
these  changes  in  the  medicare  payment 
system.  To  end  any  doubt  about  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  House  on  this  subject, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  is  identical  to  one  al- 
ready introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  con- 
cm'rent  resolution,  if  approved,  would 
put  Congress  on  record  in  opposition  to 
cuts  in  the  medicare  program  and  in 
support  of  our  older  citizens  who  require 
medical  care  at  reasonable  cost. 

I  hope  that  we  can  quickly  put  to  rest 
these  ill-advised,  unacceptable,  and  in- 
considerate proposals.  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  my  resolution  will  serve  notice 
to  the  administration  and  to  America's 
elderly  that  we  will  not  place  additional 
burdens  on  the  backs  of  those  people  who 
have  given  so  much  to  the  growth  and 
greatness  of  our  land. 


THE  VOTER  PROTECTION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation  went  to  the  polls  last  Novem- 
ber 7,  thousands  of  voters  were  incon- 
venienced and  others  foimd  themselves 
unable  to  cast  their  ballots  because  of  a 
massive  breakdown  of  local  election  ma- 
chinei-y.  Innumerable  cases  of  jammed 
and  malfunctioning  voting  machinery, 
and  long  waiting  lines  were  prevalent  In 
many  areas.  Absentee  ballots  often  failed 
to  reach  registered  voters  on  time.  These 
problems  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 


low  national  voter  turnout  rate  of  54.5 
percent. 

Such  local  voting  irregulaiities  are  the 
result  of  basic  weaioiesses  in  the  local 
administration  of  elections.  A  legislative 
solution  is  possible  and  I  attempted  to 
outline  such  a  solution  in  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  April  4 — H.R.  6518. 

One  case  in  point  is  the  situation  faced 
by  many  registered  voters  when  they  dis- 
covered that  election  boards  failed  to 
process  their  registrations  correctly. 
Those  voters  were  faced  with  two  op- 
tions: They  could  allow  themselves  to 
be  disenfranchised  or  they  could  go 
through  the  considerable  inconvenience 
of  obtaining  a  court  order  to  permit  them 
to  vote. 

For  example,  registration  difficulties 
were  particularly  acute  in  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Local  Democratic  Party  workers  had  or- 
ganized the  registration  of  hundreds  of 
Puerto  Rican-Americans.  When  the  reg- 
istration rolls  were  published  before  the 
election,  many  new  registrants  found 
they  were  either  not  listed,  assigned  to 
the  wrong  precinct,  or  listed  with  an  in- 
correct address,  which  assigned  them  to 
the  wrong  precinct.  The  incorrect  vot- 
ing assignments  caused  great  inconven- 
ience to  these  citizens — many  of  whom 
had  difficulty  in  getting  the  corrections 
made — time  and  transportation  being  the 
major  stumbling  blocks.  County  board  of 
elections,  confronted  with  its  errors,  said 
there  was  nothing  it  could  do.  After  con- 
siderable public  pressure,  several  hear- 
ings, and  threats  of  lawsuits,  the  board 
finally  listed  the  voters  correctly. 

In  St.  Louis,  many  newly  enfranchised 
as  well  as  established  voters  had  arbi- 
trarily been  stricken  from  the  rolls  and 
in  effect  barred  from  re-registering  when 
the  St.  Louis  board  cleared  more  than 
10,000  persons'  names  off  the  books  in 
October.  These  voters  had  to  obtain  a 
Federal  comt  order  to  extend  voting 
hours  because  of  the  late  purging  of  the 
rolls.  The  extension  of  the  polling  hours 
enabled  over  2,000  voters  to  cast  ballots. 

Other  instances  of  faulty  registration 
practices  include  the  following: 

In  New  York  City,  new  registrants 
holding  voter  registration  cards  arrived 
at  the  polls  only  to  learn  that  necessary 
second  cards  were  missing,  requiring 
them  to  get  reinstated  by  State  courts. 

Albuquerque  residents  receive  a  white 
slip  of  paper  when  they  register,  but  can- 
not vote  imtll  they  are  mailed  a  yellow 
voting  card.  Many  did  not  receive  their 
yellow  cards,  and  a  State  court  ordered 
that  people  holding  only  white  slips  could 
vote. 

Flood  victims  who  re-registered  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  found  their  registra- 
tion cards  missing  at  the  polls. 

Administrative  errors  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  produced  many  challenged  ballots 
when  the  ballot  cards  for  young  voters 
and  persons  who  changed  their  addresses 
could  not  be  located  at  assigned  polling 
places. 

Voters  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Jerseys  Hudson  County,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  found  vot- 
ing machines  inoperative  and  repairmen 
unavailable. 


Jersey  City  voters  were  faced  with  over 
120  jammed  or  miworkable  voting  ma- 
chines on  election  morning.  Some  ma- 
chines did  not  work  until  mid-afternoon. 
Those  voters  who  could  not  wait  for  re- 
pairs obtained  a  court  order  extending 
voting  hours  imtil  11  p.m.  and  ordering 
the. use  of  paper  ballots  where  necessary. 

In  such  college  towns  of  Arm  Arbor. 
Champaign-Urbana,  Madison  and  Iowa 
City,  heavy  student  voter  registration  in- 
creases caused  long  lines  and  a  wait  of 
up  to  3  hours  for  some  voters. 

Machine  malfunctions  in  some  Phila- 
delphia wards  cancelled  out  Democratic 
Presidential  votes  cast  on  a  straight 
party  ticket  without  affecting  votes  for 
other  offices. 

Early  closing  hours  of  4  p.m.  and  6 
or  6:30  p.m.  handicapped  working  people 
and  commuting  suburbanites.  Whether 
the  fault  was  early  closing  hours,  inop- 
erative machines,  or  long  delays,  many 
local  election  boards  and  State  election 
procedures  simply  turned  away  potential 
voters. 

The  absentee  ballot  voting  procedure 
also  includes  obstacles  and  administra- 
tive pitfalls  for  the  average  voter.  The 
varied  and  complex  procedm-es  for  ob- 
taining an  absentee  ballot  imdoubtedly 
confused  many  voters  and  discouraged 
othei-s  from  voting  at  all.  Many  local  elec- 
tion boards  also  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  increased  demand 
for  absentee  ballots.  Backlogs  existed  la 
many  large  urban  areas  such  as  Brooklyn 
and  Nassau  County,  N.Y.;  Cook  County. 
111.;  St.  Louis  County;  and  Los  Angeles. 
Local  election  boards  received  several 
thousand  absentee  ballots  a  day  or  two 
after  the  election  as  a  result  of  backlogs 
and  slowness  of  the  mails.  These  ballots 
were  disregarded  despite  the  incredible 
citizen  initiative  involved  and  the  fact 
tliat  the  fault  lay  with  the  postal  system. 

The  absentee  ballot,  election  ma- 
chinery, and  registration  problems  ac- 
counted in  part  for  the  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  thousands  of  voters.  Local  elec- 
tion boards  are  ill-equipped  and  mider- 
financed.  Their  work  is  seasonal,  and 
consequently,  they  have  often  resisted 
professionalization.  People  usually  pay  no 
attention  to  registering  or  voting  imtil 
the  deadline  is  fast  approaching  or  al- 
ready past,  and  attention  is  not  focused 
on  the  staffing  or  training  of  election 
personnel. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced.  H.R.  6518. 
addresses  these  problems.  It  provides  a 
means  for  Federal  regulation  which 
would  end  the  many  irregularities  that 
result  from  poor  local  election  admin- 
istration. Federal  legislation  appears  to 
be  the  only  vehicle  available  for  the  re- 
form of  the  electoral  process. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  establish  the 
following  guidelines  and  requirements: 

First,  each  polling  place  would  have 
adequate  voting  machinery  and  facilities 
to  service  every  voter  within  15  minutes 
of  each  voter's  arrival  at  the  polling 
place: 

Second,  in  each  case  voting  machines 
are  utilized,  backup  paper  ballots,  and 
competent  repairmen  would  be  readily 
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available  if  the  machines  failed  to  oper- 
ate correctly; 

Third,  each  polling  place  would  be 
kept  open  to  voters  from  6  o'clock  sinte- 
nieridian  to  9  o'clock  postmeridian ; 

Fburth,  absentee  ballots  in  blank  would 
be  made  available  within  7  days  from 
the  date  of  request  to  persons  request- 
ing them  by  letter  or  by  post  card  forms, 
without  further  formalities.  Post  card  ab- 
sentee ballot  applications  would  be  avail- 
able at  every  post  oflQce; 

Fifth,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  election 
boards  and  officials  of  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions  thereof  in  order  to  al- 
low them  to  prepare  through  training  and 
research  for  their  responsibilities  under 
tliis  act;  and 

Sixth:  the  Attorney  General  would  pay 
to  each  State  on  an  annual  reimburse- 
nient  basis  25  per  centum  of  the  increased 
election  operating  costs  directly  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards imposed  by  this  act,  as  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

These  measures  would  constitute  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  eliminating  election  day 
foulups  caused  by  local  admiiustrative 
inefficiencies.  They  constitute  a  neces- 
sary program  for  enfrancliising  all  eligi- 
ble voters  and  making  sure  their  votes 
are  cast  and  counted. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  imemployed  Americans  will  have  the 
hope  for  a  job  and  numerous  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  needed  services  if  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  extension 
bill  is  approved  by  this  body. 

Just  this  morning  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  gave  the  measure 
its  final  approval.  I  applaud  my  colleague 
'-on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels), 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  steer  this  bill 
to  a  final  vote  on  the  House  floor.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  was  able  to  work  with  him 
on  this  legislation  both  in  the  Select  La- 
bor Subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  unemployment  picture  in  the 
country  has  not  improved.  Almost  four 
and  a  half  million  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed. Many  others  are  either  under- 
employed or  have  abandoned  any  hopes 
of  getting  a  job  and  have  stopped  looking 
for  employment.  The  national  rate  of 
imemployment  is  at  5  percent  with  many 
areas  still  experiencing  rates  in  excess  of 
6  percent. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee this  morning  authorizes  continua- 
tion of  the  nationwide  public  employment 
program  as  long  as  the  unemployment 
rate  is  in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  Special 
public  employment  programs  are  also 
authorized  for  local  areas  with  unem- 
ployment rates  In  excess  of  6  percent. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  provide  for 
increased  authorizations  for  high  imem- 
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THE  POPE  AND  THIEU'S 
PRISONS  IS 


Hi  luse, 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
woman  from  New  York 
recognized  for  10  minute  ;. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr 
Paul  VI  urges  President 
political  prisoners  held 
nam,  we  can  be  sure 
stories   we   have   heard 
made    up    by 
Thieu   recently   called 
Frenchmen  whose 
periences  helped  us  to 
Most  of  the  prisoners 
nists;   many  are 
women  and  children, 
by  now  are  too  well 
dismissed  as  propaganda 
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Rome,  April  9. — While  p<f  Icemen 
ist   demonstrators   battled 
Square,  Pope  Paul  VI  met 
Van  Thieu  of  South  Vietnatn 
urged  him  to  release  politf;al 

The  audience  lasted  an 
can  communique  issued  l^r 
Pope  "wanted  to  call  to  th< 
of  the  guest  the  human 
prisoners  of  both  sides  In 
"the  President  gave  detallei 
explanations  on  this  subjec  t 
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Wliat  he  told  the  Pope.  . 
a  news  conference  later,  was 
no  poUtlcal  prisoners  in 
that  such  reports  were 
nist  propaganda." 

"There  are  no  political 
Vietnam,"  said  Mr.  Thieu 
in  response  to  a  question, 
two  kinds  oi  prisoners:   31 
law  and  5,061  Communist 

The    Communist    prisoners, 
civilian  terrorists. 
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iMINISTRA- 
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(Mr.  BARRETT  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.    BARRETT.    Mr. 
House  will  shortly  be  takihg 
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Mrs.  Sullivan  told  him: 

"Dr.  Bums,  after  four  years,  I  am  finding 
It  very  difficult  to  take  seriously  at  face  value 
the  warnings  which  come  to  us  from  this 
Administration  about  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  legislation  we  happen  to  have 
under  the  consideration  of  this  committee, 
which  the  majority  on  this  committee  feel  Is 
a  solution  to  a  serious  national  problem. 

"Now,  going  back  to  1969  when  we  were 
working  on  legislation  which  l>ecame  the  In- 
terest Bate  Control  Act,  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulate  materials  and  conditions  of 
all  types  of  credit  as  a  means  of  combating 
inflation,  the  President  warned  that  this  was 
a  very  bad  move  on  our  part  and  that  we 
shouldn't  pass  it.  And  we  did  pass  it  under 
circumstances  that  the  President  felt  he 
could  not  veto  the  bill  on  which  the  bill  was 
attached.  And  he  denounced  the  Congress  for 
irresponsibility  for  passing  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. And  then  you  came  before  us  just  a 
few  months  later  in  February  of  1970  and 
said.  In  effect,  that  you  were  very  happy  this 
authority  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  and 
was  on  the  books  and  was  available  to  be  used 
In  case  It  should  be  necessary  to  use  it,  al- 
though you  didn't  thUik  It  would  be 
necessary. 

"And  then  to  move  forward.  In  1971,  after 
we  hE«i  been  complaining  bitterly  that  the 
authority  to  regulate  Interest  rates  had  not 
been  used,  the  Administration  came  in  and 
asked  us  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  to  include  Interest  rates  through  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  we  provided  that  au- 
thority, too,  but  it  has  never  been  used. 

"Now  we  also  have  the  story  about  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Itself.  When  we 
proposed  it  In  1970,  the  Administration  ac- 
cused us  of  playing  politics,  of  demagoguery, 
and  said  that  if  we  got  such  legislation  it 
would  never  be  used  and  we  were  Just  grand- 
standing. Exactly  a  year  after  the  measure 
became  law  again  on  a  bUl  that  the  President 
did  not  feel  he  could  veto,  he  put  it  into 
effect  with  a  great  flourish  on  Aug.  15,  1971, 
Just  a  year  after  it  had  tieen  enacted.  .  .  . 

"So,  how  can  we  believe  the  warnings  that 
we  receive  from  this  Administration  about 
the  dire  consequences  of  mandatory  interest 
rate  control?  The  Administration  track  rec- 
ord on  such  predictions  is  very  bad  because  it 
has  usually  ended  up  doing  exactly  what  it 
said  it  would  never  do  and  shouldn't  be 
done. 

"Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  the 
Administration's  position  on  Interest  rate 
control  rather  than  the  things  In  the  stabili- 
zation battle  Is  wrong.  I  mean  the  Adminis- 
tration, I  am  sorry  to  say,  doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  confidence  in  the  economic  morals 
of  the  American  people.  We  all  know  about 
the  food  price  fiasco,  and  it  has  taken  a  po- 
sition that  it  cannot  control  agricultural 
prices  because  all  of  the  farmers  and  all  of 
the  consumers  are  going  to  turn  Into  black 
marketeers.  And  on  this  interest  rate  thing, 
the  attitude  seems  to  be  If  we  hold  down 
the  Interest  rate  In  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can capital  is  going  to  flee  abroad  to  get  a 
better  return. 

"Well,  we  are  not  asking  anyone  to  forgo 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  their  capital, 
and  we  are  not  asking  anyone  to  Invest  mon- 
ey at  a  loss,  but  I  think  there  certainly  Is 
no  lack  of  Investment  opportunity  In  the  U.S. 
and  I  don't  believe  that  the  people  who 
hold  the  money  have  absolutely  no  patriot- 
ism. It  is  something  completely  divorced 
from  the  character  of  the  people  who  own 
the  money  and  I  don't  think  those  who 
administer  the  economy  of  our  country  give 
the  American  businessman  or  the  Investor 
enough  respect  Insofar  as  his  consideration 
for  his  own  money  over  his  own  country  is 
concerned.  And  I  Just  wonder  what  are  we 
going  to  have  as  a  policy  that  we  can  rely 
upon?" 


CXIX- 
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RISING  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
astrous economic  poUcy  being  pursued 
by  the  Nixon  administration  is  causing 
the  worst  inflation  that  this  coimtry  has 
experienced  in  50  years.  The  American 
family  is  paying  the  highest  prices  in 
history  for  food,  and  imless  policies  are 
changed,  all  prices  across  the  board  will 
be  at  record  highs. 

Lurking  in  the  shadows  of  these  recent 
record  high  increases  in  the  grocery  bills 
that  the  American  family  is  paying  will 
be  a  higher  Interest  rate  on  mortgage 
loans,  which  will  increase  the  cost  of 
shelter  for  the  American  family.  Econo- 
mists and  real  estate  experts  around  the 
counti-y  ai-e  now  predicting  that  mort- 
gage interest  rates  will  begin  to  climb 
rapidly  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
increase  will  be  caused  by  the  general  in- 
flationary conditions  in  the  marketplace, 
tight  money  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  finally  a  decrease 
in  the  savings  inflow  into  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Since  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  mortgstge  loans  are  made  by  these 
two  financial  institutions,  the  American 
family  can  expect  higher  cost  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  record  following  my  remarks  the  col- 
lunn  by  Bernard  C.  Meltzer,  real  estate 
editor  of  tiie  Evening  Bulletin,  on  pros- 
pects for  increased  mortgage  interest 
rates.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  on  Friday, 
April  6,  1973. 

The  article  follows: 

A    Real    Estate    Expert's    View:    Mortgage 

Interest  Rate  Hike  Is  Likely  Within  a 

Few  Months 

(By  Bernard  C.  Meltzer) 

Signals  have  shifted  rapidly  dxiring  the 
past  three  months.  The  signs  now  point 
toward  higher  mortgage  rates.  If  you  have 
been  holding  off  waiting  for  a  lower  mort- 
gage rate,  you  had  better  act  now.  By  the 
time  summer  rolls  around,  the  mortgage  rate 
will  probably  be  about  V2  percent  higher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  is  the  Federal  Reserve. 
It's  all  very  complicated,  but  It  goes  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  Reserve  has  put  a  clamp 
on  the  money  supply.  It's  being  done  in  the 
name  of  fighting  Inflation  and  slowing  down 
the  economy.  It's  being  done  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  new  money. 

A   RAPID   RUN-UP 

The  result  has  been  a  rapid  run-up  in 
short  term  interest  rates.  There  are  strong 
indications,  however,  that  neither  the  Ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  will  aUow  the 
Interest  rates  to  rise  too  rapidly.  If  they  take 
off,  we  are  almost  certain  to  see  a  lid  clamped 
on  interest. 

The  problem  was  brought  Into  the  open 
and  reached  a  crescendo  two  weeks  ago 
when  nine  commercial  banks  tried  to  boost 
their  prime  rate  from  6%  to  6%  percent. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  hailed  the  bankers  down  to  Wash- 
ington. After  much  arm  twisting,  the  banks 
sigreed  to  compromise,  and  the  prime  rate 
was  rolled  back  to  6Vi  percent. 

OUT    OF    KILTKR 

The  commercial  banks  Justified  their  ac- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  the  prime  rate  has 


gotten  out  of  kilter  compared  with  other 
money  rates.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  moved  up  only  one  percentage  point 
since  last  Fall.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  91- 
day  treasury  bUl  rate  has  moved  up  1.453 
percent  in  one  year.  This  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive short  term  indicator  we  have.  Another 
sensitive  indicator  is  the  Federal  funds  rate 
(the  rate  banks  charge  each  other  on  day-to- 
day funds) .  This  has  shot  up  2  percent  since 
the  Fan. 

Certificates  of  deposit  are  now  paying  about 
7  percent.  This  is  another  Important  indica- 
tor. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  banks  cite 
to  prove  that  the  prime  rate  ts  out  of  kilter. 
They  allege  that  if  the  prime  rate  were  free 
to  move  to  its  own  level.  It  would  now  be  at 
7  percent. 

All  this  has  come  about  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  slowed  the  expansion  of  the 
nation's  money  supply.  Last  year  money  grew 
at  an  8-percent  rate.  This  year  the  Federal 
Resen-e  cut  the  growth  rate  in  half.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  It  is  down  to  4  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  Gross  National  Product  fat 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  Increased  an  esti- 
mated $36  billion.  This  indicates  a  real 
growth  rate  in  G.N.P.  of  7  percent.  The  an- 
nual price  rise  rate  of  5.5  p>ercent  must  be 
added  on.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  econ- 
omist to  fathom  that  a  4  percent  growth 
rate  in  money  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tlie  expanding  economy. 

ARTmCIAl  rates 

Tlie  comhierclal  banks,  accordingly,  allege 
that  because  their  prime  rate  is  artificiaUy 
low  compared  with  other  short  term  money 
rates,  it  encourages  borrowing  from  banks. 
Commercial  banks  are  reporting  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  demand  for  their  funds.  One  way 
that  these  banks  are  meeting  the  greater  de- 
mand for  money  from  them  is  to  go  after  sav- 
ings accounts.  Both  locally  and  nationally, 
commercial  banks  have  launched  intensive 
efforts  to  attract  the  savings  dollar. 

These  efforts  have  raised  warning  signals 
on  the  mortgage  front.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  In  the  fiow  of  new  money 
into  savings  institutions.  For  example,  for 
February,  savings  and  loans  nationally  report 
a  40-percent  drop  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Mutual  savings  banks  are  also  reporting  less 
new  money.  In  fact,  all  savings  institutions 
report  that  their  Inflow  of  money  is  off. 

The  same  is  happening  in  Delaware  Valley. 
Savings  Institutions  almost  without  excep- 
tion, report  that  the  Inflow  of  new  money  has 
slowed  down.  Few  report  a  net  outflow  of 
money — it's  just  that  the  rate  of  growth  has 
slowed  down. 

The  decrease  of  new  money  flowing  into 
our  savings  institutions  is  a  cause  of  con- 
cern. This  is  where  most  of  the  home  and 
apartment  mortgages  come  from. 

However,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  a  mort- 
gage crunch  wUl  develop  or  that  mortgage 
rates  wlU  rise  steeply.  There  are  a  nimiber  of 
reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  long-term  inter- 
est rates  have  remained  rather  stable.  They 
have  not  shown  the  wide  swing  of  short  term 
money  rates.  Currently,  the  yield  of  high 
grade  corporate  bonds  is  7.53  percent.  A  year 
ago  it  was  7.48.  The  change  is  small. 

IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

There  is  another  important  factor  to  con- 
sider. There  is  little  chance  now  that  the 
usury  rate  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  raised 
above  the  current  rate  of  8  percent.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  712  percent  rate  will  probably 
also  remain.  Governor  Shapp  has  indicat- 
ed, in  strong  terms,  that  he  will  veto  any  bill 
that  raises  the  8-percent  rate.  Governor 
Cahill  has  indicated  he  would  do  the  same  if 
attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  7'^ -percent 
rate. 

Thus,  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
slowing  the  amount  of  new  money  fed  into 
the  economy  has  resulted  in  a  climate  where 
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tlie  outlook  for  mortgage  Interest  rates  is  up. 
By  the  time  the  dog  days  of  summer  arrive, 
home  buyers  In  Delaware  Valley  will  probably 
be  paying  about  i/j  percent  more. 


OIL:  THE  VULNERABLE  JUGULAR 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9.  1973,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  very  lucid  and  sobering  article 
by  columnist  Joe  Alsop  on  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  to  all  of  us.  That  is,  of 
course,  oil  and  its  relationship  to  geopol- 
itics. The  gravity  of  our  problem  is  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Alsop's  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  fuel  problem  to  our  futiu-e 
as  a  great  nation. 

Mr.  Alsop  plans  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  energy  matter.  I  am  sui-e  we  all  will 
benefit  from  reading  them. 

Without  objection  I  am  submitting  the 
first  of  Mr.  Alsop's  articles  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

Oil:  The  Vulnerable  Jugular 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
This  is  an  Invitation  to  Join  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  It  has  been  a  strange  voyage, 
always  enlightening,  but  always  cruelly  and 
bitterly  enlightening.  Those  who  wish  to  Join 
had  better  know,  too,  that  the  end  of  the 
voyage  will  be  unpleasant— although  it  will 
tell  volumes  about  the  American  future. 

Hence  the  start  of  the  voyage  will  be  well 
to  explain.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  former  Is- 
raeli ambassador,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
two  chief  minds  behind  Israel's  victory  in 
the  Six-Day  War,  went  home  for  good  after 
a  long  experience  in  Washington.  Itzhak 
Rabin  is  not  merely  a  brave  man,  a  good 
companion  and  a  good  friend.  He  also  has 
one  of  the  most  far-thinking  yet  down-to- 
earth  strategic  minds  this  city  ha.s  known  in 
many  years. 

So  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  house 
where  these  words  are  written  was  the  last  in 
Washington  where  he  came  to  say  goodbye 
and  to  have  his  final  meal  in  America.  In 
the  talk  at  supper,  the  voyage  in  question 
really  began  with  a  fairly  idle  question : 

•'Now  that  it's  all  over,  what  Impressions 
do  you  take  home  with  you  from  your  em- 
bassy here?" 

Rabin  answered  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
time  here,  and  in  one  way,  was  going  home 
much  encouraged.  When  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, he  had  found  the  city  wholly  pre- 
occupied with  Vietnam,  and  dealing  with  all 
the  more  important  matters  in  the  world  by 
a  method  of  fumble,  muddle  and  last  minute 
improvisation.  Now,  he  added,  "your  policy 
has  a  clear,  well  thought  out  direction,  and 
Is  bold  and  adroit,  too.  All  that  is  very  good." 
Why  then,  he  was  asked,  did  he  so  care- 
fully say.  "In  one  way."  Tour  oil  problem, 
he  answered  shortly.  You  mean  you  think 
the  Arabs  will  blackmail  the  United  States 
into  an  anti-Israeli  policy,  was  the  natural 
reply.  Not  at  all.  he  came  back  energetically. 
Israel  can  take  care  of  herself  "unless  the 
United  States  Joins  with  other  nations  to 
destroy  Israel — and  the  United  States  will 
never  do  that." 

"But  why  the  oil  problem,  then?'  was 
the  ne.xt  question. 

"Because  of  its  direct  effects  on  you."  he 
answered,  "and  because  those  direct  effects 
will  turn  into  indirect  effects  on  Israel  and 
so  many  other  nations." 

Begin  with  Israel  and  the  other  nations, 
he  was  asked.  Oh,  he  replied  a  bit  grimly, 
Israel  is  lucky.  Israel  has  the  will  and  wits 
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to  defend  Israel.  Besides 
two  more,  there  are  not 
ly  to  America  that  you  can 
today.  But  neither  Israel, 
of  the  other  nations  nov 
America's  friends  can 
cessful  self-defense,  in  "a 
in  which  America  has 
power. 

"Ceased  to  be  a  great 
thought  you  were  talking 
lem,"  was  the  fairly  horriflfed 

It  was  a  natural  comment 
most  of  us,  as  yet,  think  . 
lem?  In  terms  of  greater 
fuel  shortages,  of  our  currefit 
the  balance  of  payments,  _ 
political  blackmail — which 
bassador  had  dismissed, 
honest  summary  of  the 
about  the  oil  problem, 
this,  Rabin  went  on,  much 
more  earnestly: 

"You  do  not  think 
problem.    I   have   been 
months.  It  is  much  worse 
10  times  worse.  Your 
rope's    Jugular,    Japan's 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  . 
have  no  means  to  defend  j 

"This  is  why  your  countr  r 
a  great  power,  unless  you 
solve  this  terrible  problen 
has  overlooked  for  too 
remain  a  great  power,  that 
defended  Jugular,  waiting 
one  with  a  willing  knife, 
great  power,  either,  that 
worthless  currency — unless|t 
state    like    Hitlers 
Union,  which  the  United 

"Look  into  the  facts 
force  you  to  face.  Look  lnt< 
win  do  to  your  dollar.  Look 
teglc  situation  those  facts  . 
lar.  You.  Then  you  will  see 

The  evening  did  not  en( 
affectionate  farewells.  Yet 
thvis  spoken,  by  so  wise 
of  our  country,  could  not 
"looking  into  the  facts" 
discovery,  to  be  described 
in  this  space. 
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A   RESEARCH   INST  [TUTE   FOR 
DYSAUTONC  MIA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  anc  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  ;  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an<    to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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introducing  a  bill  with  t 
establish  in  the  Public 
an  institute  for  research  on  dysautono- 
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children  of  Jewish  anceitry.  Dysauton- 
omia  is  a  rare  disorder  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  co  itrols  the  auto- 
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building.  In  Stockholm,  Prime  Minister  Olof 
Palme  compared  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  Nazi  massacres  of  World  War 
II.  The  North  Vietnamese  foreign  ministry 
complained  regularly  of  "extermination" 
raids  against  densely  populated  areas,  In- 
cluding Hanoi. 

Now  for  the  story  from  another  point  of 
view.  Last  week,  26  newsmen  visited  Hanoi  to 
witness  the  release  of  the  last  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  While  there,  the  news- 
men bad  an  opportunity  to  check  on  some 
of  the  reports  of  Indiscriminate  tjombing  by 
U.S.  planes. 

Tammy  Arbuckle  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  reported:  "Pictures  and  some  press  re- 
ports had  given  the  Impression  that  Hanoi 
had  suffered  badly  in  the  war — but  in  fact  the 
city  is  hardly  touched. ' 

The  newsmen  fovmd  some  extraordinary 
examples  of  precision  bombing.  American 
bombs  bad  produced  "utter  devastation"  in  a 
locomotive  repai?  jad,  while  25  yarua  away 
civilian  bouses  remained  intact. 

The  South  Vietnamese  guides  showed  the 
reporters  small  areas  where,  the  guides  as- 
serted, bomes  bad  been  bit  by  American 
bombs.  They  complained  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  Bach  Mai  Hospital  in  south  Hanoi  but 
did  not  take  the  reporters  there. 

That  omission  might  be  credited  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  other  reports,  only  one 
building  of  the  huge  Bach  Mai  Hospital  com- 
plex suffered  damage,  having  been  bit  In- 
advertently when  bombers  struck  at  a  ma- 
chine factory  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  placed  right  beside  the  hospital. 

No  doubt  other  U.S.  mistakes  were  made, 
some  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed  and 
some  nonmilitary  targets  were  hit.  But  If  the 
United  States  had  been  bent  on  "extermi- 
nation" In  North  Vietnam,  this  nation  pos- 
sessed the  power  many  times  over  to  achieve 
that  end  quickly  and  efficiently.  Obviously, 
however,  "extermination"  Is  not  a  part  of 
American  policy. 

As  the  evidence  shows,  our  bombers 
threaded  the  needle,  striking  at  military  tar- 
gets while  leaving  civilian  areas  largely  un- 
touched. How  unfortunate  that  political 
leaders  and  protest  groups  around  the  world 
were  not  as  meticulous  In  distinguishing  l>e- 
tween  proven  facts  and  sheer  propaganda. 


GEORGE  WII£ON  WELSH  TURNS  90 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  and  then  there  is  bom  an  individual 
who  proves  to  be  so  unmistakably  dy- 
namic and  colorful  that  he  stands  out 
far  above  the  pack.  George  W.  Welsh  of 
my  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Is  just  such  an  individual. 

George  Welsh  recently  turned  90,  an 
event  that  was  noted  by  President  Nixon 
as  well  as  others,  for  Mr.  Welsh  is  a  truly 
remarkable  man.  Mr.  Welsh  is  a  "person- 
ality," a  man  who  has  always  made  his 
presence  felt.  Most  importantly,  he  is  a 
man  whose  foremost  concern  has  always 
been  for  "the  little  fellow" — for  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  difQcult  to  do  justice  to  George 
Welsh  with  words,  but  Robert  Pisor,  a 
Detroit  News  writer,  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  With  the  permission  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Pisor  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Welsh's  90th  birthday.  The  arti- 


cle, published  in  the  Detroit  News  on 

March  28, 1973,  follows: 

George  Wilson  Welsh  Tukns  90:   Scrappy 

State  Politician   Saluted 

(By  Robert  L.  Pisor) 

George  Wilson  Welsh,  an  Immigrant  from 
Scotland  who  became  one  of  Michigan's  most 
extraordinary  political  figures,  was  honored 
on  his  90th  birthday  yesterday  in  the  town 
that  once  bounced  him  from  public  office. 

When  Grand  Rapids  voters  rose  against 
him  a  quarter  century  ago  and  forced  him 
to  resign  after  six  terms  as  mayor,  Welsh 
declared: 

"In  this  fight  as  In  all  others.  I  came  out 
with  a  clean  apron.  I  don't  have  to  blush  for 
anything  I  have  ever  done.  My  public  serv- 
vices  will  be  remembered  long  after  my 
traducers  are  forgotten." 

Welsh's  services  were  remembered  last 
night  with  messages  from  President  Nlxoa 
and  former  Michigan  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Exigene  Black  and  visits  from  V£.  Eep.  Gerald 
E.  Ford  and  others. 

"The  wily  little  Scotsman  has  outlived  both 
his  friends  and  his  enemies."  said  former 
Grand  Rapids  Mayor  Robert  Boelens,  who  or- 
ganized the  party. 

Welsh  was  born  in  Glasgow  In  1883,  and 
came  to  America  when  he  was  eight.  He 
dropped  out  of  school  In  the  6th  grade  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  and  went  on  to  found 
his  own  publication. 

In  1912,  Welsh  put  down  a  trombone  he 
was  playing  at  a  political  rally  to  make  a 
fiery,  unscheduled  ^>eech.  The  citizens  at 
the  meeting  drafted  Welsh — and  he  served 
two  terms  as  alderman. 

His  career  took  him  to  the  mayor's  office, 
the  State  Legislature  where  he  served  as 
house  speaker,  the  lieutenant  governor's  of- 
fice and  two  campaigns  for  governor — one  as 
a  Republican,  one  as  a  Democrat. 

But  it  was  Welsh's  eloquence  and  his 
sturdy  defense  of  constitutional  rights  that 
carved  out  a  place  for  him  in  the  history  of 
Michigan  politics. 

Welsh  was  the  founder  with  Detroit  Mayor 
Frank  Murphy  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  was  organized  to  plead  with 
President  Hoover  for  federal  aid  to  cities 
during  the  Depression. 

"We  were  damned  In  those  days  as  traitors 
to  the  American  way  of  life,"  Welsh  once  re- 
called. 

"All  we  were  trying  to  do,"  he  went  on, 
"was  feed  the  hungry,  help  the  helpless, 
and  relieve  city  taxpayers  of  an  unfair  bur- 
den." 

Welsh  was  once  derided  as  "the  gentleman 
from  Utah"  because  he  battled — success- 
fully— to  establish  the  right  of  a  Mormon 
preacher  to  speak  in  the  streets  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

In  1921  he  won  House  approval  erf  a  bUl 
designed  to  prohibit  Henry  Fords  newspaper, 
the  Dearborn  Independent,  from  printing 
antl-Jewlsh  articles. 

At  the  height  of  Pr<^ibltioQ,  Welsh  en- 
raged the  anti-booze  forces  by  denouncing 
them  for  supporting  candidates  "whose  only 
qualification  for  public  office  Is  one  dry  cell." 

Such  a  pol>6y.  he  declared.  "Is  gnawing  at 
the  very  foundations  of  good  government." 

The  peak  of  his  career  came  In  1923  when 
the  Legisiattire  met  in  special  session  to  deal 
with  a  reapportionment  bill  that  would  have 
increased  Wa3me  County's  voice  in  Lansing. 

The  bill  was  defeated  and  Welsh,  then 
House  speaker,  gave  an  Interview  to  The 
Detroit  News  In  which  he  charged  that  57 
state  representatives  bad  "openly,  brazenly 
and  criminally  violated  their  oaths  to  sup- 
port the  Michigan  Constitution"  by  voting 
"No." 

"If  they  were  Justified,"  Welsh  s&ld  in  tfa* 
interview,  "the  bootlegger  and  the  highway 
robber  are  JustilSed." 


The  next  day,  angry  members  of  the  House 
demanded  that   Welsh  be  impeached. 

Welsh  put  down  his  gavel  and  left  the 
speaker's  rostrum  to  defend  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
confirmed  the  truth  of  The  News'  article, 
defended  his  charges  and  concluded: 

"The  action  of  this  House  in  openly  defy- 
ing— brazenly  defying — the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  the  most  tragic 
action  that  has  ever  taken  place  within  these 
four  walls." 

A  writer  who  covered  that  legislative  ses- 
sion a  half  century  ago  gave  this  account  of 
the  clash : 

"Welsh  then  took  his  seat  once  more  amid 
a  thunder  of  cheers  and  pounding  of  desks 
that  made  the  portraits  of  Michigan's  gover- 
nors quiver  in  their  gilded  frames." 

The  impeachment  motion  failed  by  a  vote 
of  80-9. 

Welsh  won  the  first  of  two  terms  as  Grand 
Haplds  alderman  In  1912,  then  moved  to  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  for  four 
terms,  the  last  as  House  speaker. 

In  1924,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, only  to  lose  the  office  two  years  later 
when  he  was  refused  a  recount  after  a  narrow 
defeat. 

After  several  terms  as  city  manager  In 
Grand  Rapids,  Welsh  returned  to  state- 
wide politics  as  a  candidate  for  governor  in 
the  1932  Republican  primaries.  When  he  lost, 
he  refused  to  support  the  GOP  nominee. 

In  1936,  Welsh  stunned  Michigan  Republi- 
cans— and  Democrats — by  calling  a  press  con- 
ference to  announce : 

"I  can  no  longer  conscientiously  support. 
the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party." 

He  ran  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, but  lost  in  the  primary  to  Frank  Mur- 
phy, the  former  mayor  of  Detroit. 

He  returned  once  more  to  the  city  man- 
ager's Job  In  Grand  Rapids  and  In  1938  won 
the  first  of  six  consecutive  terms  as  mayor 
of  the  growing  city. 

In  1949,  a  citizens'  reform  movement  forced 
an  election  to  recall  Welsh  on  the  grounds 
that  his  city  political  machine  bad  been 
touched  with  corruption  and  ludifTerence  to 
city  problems. 

Three  weeks  before  the  election,  Welsh 

who  was  toxirlng  Italian  cities  as  a  delegate 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — cabled  his 
resignation  from  Rome. 

"I  will  reUin  my  Interest  In  public  affairs 
and  express  my  view  on  public  questions,"  he 
said  after  his  defeat  in  a  1950  comeback  try. 

His  "views,"  carried  in  a  small  newspaper 
he  published  in  Grand  Rapids,  have  kept  him 
in  the  center  of  controversy  for  70  years. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  when  Boelens  was 
mayor,  the  city  commission  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  resolution  of  praise  for  Welsh. 

"He's  still  pretty  spry  for  90."  said  Boelens. 

"He  can  still  take  it — and  still  dish  It  out 

with  sharp  wit." 

Welsh  himself  put  It  this  way  when  asked 
some  years  ago  about  his  life  In  politics: 

"Win  or  lose,  the  game's  the  thing.  I  still 
get  a  kick  out  of  It." 


CHILD  CARE:  HELPING  THOSE  WHO 
HELP  THEMSELVES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  working 
mothers  across  America  are  today,  April 
10,  observing  National  Working  Mothers 
Day.  Many  of  them  will  be  bringing  their 
children  to  work  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  comprehensive  child  care  in  America. 
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The  HEW  regulations  proposed  for 
funding  of  social  service  programs  are 
so  stringent  that  they  fall  well  below 
the  S2.5  billion  ceiling  imposed  by  Con- 
gress last  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than  7 
million  single  parent  households  in  this 
country,  and  beyond  that  50  percent  of 
all  wives  work.  The  truth  is  that  most 
women  work,  because  they  have  to.  Any 
reduction  in  the  availability  of  publicly 
assisted  child  care  would  mean  an  even 
greater  reduction  in  the  American  fam- 
ily's ability  to  remain  economically  in- 
dependent. 

As  Americans  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  business  know-how.  No  counti-y  in 
the  world  has  produced  the  wealth  and 
the  high  standard  of  living  that  we  have. 
But  somehow  when  we  determine  social 
policy  for  the  country  we  forget  all  that 
we  have  learned. 

A  businessman  who  did  not  figure  in 
the  long-range  return  on  his  investment 
or  the  alternative  costs  when  he  was  con- 
sidering a  new  expenditure  would  not 
last  very  long.  That  is  the  situation  right 
now  for  the  funding  of  child  develop- 
ment programs  and  day-care  centers. 
The  administration  does  not  want  to 
spend  the  money.  They  say  the  budget 
is  too  tight.  I  could  talk  about  national 
priorities  and  how  with  only  so  much 
money  to  spend  we  have  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  spend  it  on  guns  or  on  children; 
how  it  all  depends  on  which  you  care 
more  about,  the  guns  or  the  children.  I 
could  talk  for  hours  about  children  with 
handicaps  and  mothers,  ashamed,  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  live  on  welfare. 

But  we  have  all  heard  that  so  often 
that  today  I  am  going  to  talk  to  purse 
strings  rather  than  to  the  heart  strings. 
This  is  an  argument  for  Federal  aid  in 
terms  of  costs,  cash  costs,  and  maybe  the 
administration  will  be  able  to  understand 
that. 

There  are  over  6  million  children  under 
6  whose  mothers  work.  Less  than  a  mil- 
lion are  in  licensed  day-care  centers. 
There  are  17  million  children  who  are 
educationally  deprived.  What  will  become 
of  these  children  without  proper  help 
and  guidance?  Many  of  them  will  be  the 
"social  problems"  of  the  next  generation. 
Many  of  them  will  be  the  drug  addicts 
plaguing  society  10  years  from  now.  The 
Government  will  have  to  spend  untold 
billions  on  drug  programs;  billions  more 
will  be  lost  as  the  crime  rate  zooms. 

The  largest  cost  may  be  in  lost  produc- 
tion. Skills  which  children  never  learn 
are  never  put  to  use.  Future  welfare  rolls 
are  right  now  in  the  making.  Children 
who  grow  up  without  proper  education 
and  health  care  not  only  suffer  them- 
selves; they  cause  society  to  suffer  with 
them.  The  untrained  handicapped  are  a 
money  cost  as  well  as  a  moral  cost  and 
there  are  over  3 "'a  million  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  receiving  adequate 
services. 

Finally,  if  we  do  not  break  into  the 
poverty  cycle  now,  there  will  be  many 
more  children  in  the  next  generation 
needing  attention  and  demanding  funds. 
Day-care  centers,  providing  early  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  children  are  a 
necessary  capital  investment  to  keep  the 
country  growing  and  solvent. 
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(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr. 
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isfaction  of  knowing  that  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  had  been  a  Ivanced. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  many  cases  cf  persecution 
and  refusal  of  requests  of  £  oviet  citizens 
to  emigrate  which  call  into  serious  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  and  good  intentions  of 
the  Soviets  on  this  matter.  The  following 
are  four  examples  of  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  in  lecent  weeks- 

First.  Mr.  Your  a  Berkovsky,  an  en- 
gineer, his  wife,  Anna,  a  te  icher  of  Eng- 
lish, and  their  3-year-old  c  aughter  Rina 
have  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but 
so  far  have  been  denied  jermission  to 
leave.  As  is  so  often  the  c  ise,  these  in- 
dividuals were  Immediatdy  dismissed 
from  their  jobs  when  thjy  announced 
their  intention  to  emigrate  in  August  of 
1972.  They  have  committed  no  crime,  and 
they  should  be  permitted  to  join  their 
people  in  Israel.  The  Berk  )vskys  live  at 
Novogodnee  36,  room  40,  K  ovosibirsk  87 
U.S.S.R. 

Second.  The  wife,  5-yeai  -old  son.  and 
aihng  mother  of  Soviet  Oellist  Victor 
Yoran,  now  a  resident  of  Israel,  have 
been  refused  permission  to  join  Mr 
Yoran.  Stella  Goldberg,  Mr.  Yoran 's  wife, 
is  a  noted  concert  pianist,  and  I  join  in 
the  appeals  that  have  b«en  made  by 
many  of  the  world's  professional  musi- 
cians that  these  three  innoi  lent  members 
of  the  Yoran  family  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  be  reunited  with 
their  husband,  son,  and  f  ither— Victor 
Yoran.  Stella  Goldberg  resides  at  Bol- 
shaia  Cherkizovskaia  Street  No.  8-7-72 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Third.  The  21-year-old  son  of  Mr 
Julius  Krylsky,  Jan  Krylscy,  has  been 
confined  by  Soviet  authorities  to  a  men- 
tal Institution  for  a  year  en  charges  of 
"militant  Zionism."  He  is  r  eported  to  be 
kept  in  a  ward  for  the  criminally  insane, 
where  he  has  been  given  injections  that 
leave  him  delirious.  He  has  been  allowed 
only  rare  visits  with  from  his  mother. 
When  the  KiTlsky  family  ai  plied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  early  in 
1972,  a  comt  case  in  which  Tan  had  been 
involved  and  was  acquitted  tvas  reopened 
and  he  was  institutionalizec  as  a  "schizo- 
phrenic." The  brutal  treatm  snt  given  this 
young  man  ought  to  be  st<pped  and  he 
and  his  mother  permitted  t )  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Jan  Krylsky  is  institi  itionalized  at 
Bolnetza  Ya  0  100/5,  Specsalnaya  Psy- 
chiatrecheskaya,  Sechovka  Smolenskoy 
Oblast,  U.S.S.R. 

Fourth.  Finally,  there  is  the  case  of 
Isai  and  Grigoi-y  Goldshtein  and  Eliza- 
beta  Bikova,  who  have  beer  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  Isai  an  1  Grigory  are 
both  scientists.  After  they  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate,  the  Ir  apartment 
was  searched,  documents- -including  a 
copy  of  the  Universal  Decla:  ation  of  Hu- 
man Rights — were  confiscated,  and  So- 
viet officials  charged  them  i  I'itli  slander- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  Gen.  j  Jexi  Nicolie- 
vitch  Inauri,  Chairman  of  the  KGB  of 
the  Republic  of  Georgia,  ha  >  jurisdiction 
over  their  emigration  requ;st,  and  has 
so  far  refused  to  grant  t  lem  permis- 
sion to  leave. 

Grigory  and  Isai  Goldsht  iin  and  Ellz- 
abeta  Bikova  have  written  to  Soviet 
President  Podgorny  explain!  ng  their  rea- 
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sons  for  giving  up  their  Soviet  citizen- 
ship and  have  sent  a  letter  to  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  appealing 
for  help.  Copies  of  those  letters  follow: 

The  reasons  for  renouncing  Soviet  citizen- 
ship. I,  Goldstein.  Isai  Abramovltch,  a  citi- 
zen of  U.S.S.R.,  a  Jew,  would  like  to  unite 
with  nay  people  In  our  historical  fatherland, 
Israel.  Up  to  this  date,  I  have  been  denied 
this  posslbUlty.  I  am  forced  to  be  a  citizen 
of  a  country  that  is  helping  the  enemies  of 
my  fatherland.  This  became  clear  In  Septem- 
ber of  1972  at  the  time  when  the  whole  world 
was  shocked  by  the  Munich  tragedy.  The 
people  of  Israel  and  Its  leaders  received  nu- 
merous telegrams  of  condolence  and  sym- 
pathy and  condemnation  of  the  bandits.  The 
great  Socialistic  power  did  not  condemn  the 
Black  Septemberists.  It  is  even  not  refuted 
that  the  murders  were  committed  with  Soviet 
arms.  The  heads  of  the  terrorists  from  dif- 
ferent organizations  are  accepted  In  Moscow 
with  honor,  and  they  receive  moral  and 
material  support.  At  the  same  time,  In  the 
camps  of  Potma  and  other  places,  no  less 
severe  and  under  Inhuman  conditions,  Jews 
are  imprisoned,  their  only  crime  being  their 
strong  desire  to  remain  Jews  and  to  re- 
patriate to  Israel.  It  is  very  difficult  to  live 
in  a  country  which  keeps  you  as  a  hostage 
and  a  vassal.  How  can  one  rid  himself  of  the 
feeling  that,  on  top  of  the  Illegal  refusals  to 
grant  exit  permits,  taxes  are  added  for  edu- 
cation, if  one  Is  lucky  enough  to  get  an  exit 
permit  In  the  future. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economic  spe- 
cialist to  understand  that  a  professional  who 
has  worked  for  a  few  years  in  the  U.'S.S.R. 
does  not  owe  the  government  anything.  The 
new  tax  does  not  depend  on  bow  long  one 
has  worked — even  pensioners  with  a  higher 
education  are  assessed  if  they  want  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  One  does  not  have  to  comment 
on  the  moral  issue  of  the  academic  tax. 

I,  a  Jew,  am  writing  about  the  reasons  for 
renouncing  my  Soviet  citizenship  in  Rus- 
sian. I  would  have  preferred  to  do  it  in 
Hebrew;  but,  unfortunately,  Hebrew  does 
not  exist,  officially  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  did 
not  have  the  good  fortune  to  learn  to  speak, 
write  and  think  in  my  native  tongue.  I  barely 
know  the  national  traditions,  culture,  his- 
tory and  literature  of  my  ancient  people,  a 
people  who  have  gone  through  great  suflfer- 
Ing  but  still  remain  strong  in  spirit,  because 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  there  is  no  possibility  to  live 
a  national  Jewish  life.  This  kind  of  life  is 
indispensable  for  me.  I  want,  and  am  obli- 
gated to  have,  children  who  will  not  owe  the 
Soviet  Union  at  least  500  rubles  a  piece  for 
the  renunciation  of  their  citizenship,  but 
who  will  be  proud  of  their  people  on  their 
own  soil. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  renouncing  my 
Soviet  citizenship.  I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate 
on  the  incidents  of  antisemitlsm. 

The  above  letter  was  sent  to  Podgorny  on 
October  11,  1972.  On  the  same  date,  the  same 
letter  was  also  sent  to  Podgorny  by  Grigory 
Goldstein  and  Elizabetha  Bikova. 

On  November  7th  we  are  declaring  a  hun- 
ger strike.  On  October  28th  we  sent  a  letter 
to  Podgorny,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  am  dictating  the  letter: 

"We  Jews  of  the  city  of  Tbilisi,  having  re- 
nounced our  Soviet  citizenship,  are  declar- 
ing, on  the  7th  of  November,  a  24-hour  hun- 
ger strike  In  our  homes.  On  this  day  we  will 
pray  for  the  Jews  of  Israel,  the  Jews  In  the 
Arab  countries  and  for  those  Jews  who,  in 
spite  of  harassment  and  persecution,  will  not 
cease  their  lawful  struggle  for  the  repatria- 
tion to  Israel  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
holy  aims." 

Grigort   Goldstein, 
ISAi  Goldstein, 
Elizabeth  Bikova. 

All  this  was  sent  to  President  Podgorny 
on  October  28th. 


Translation  of  the  Appeal  bv  Grigory 
Goldshtein,  Isai  Goldshtein,  and  Eliza- 
beth Bikova  Written  in  Rttssian 
the  appeal,  senate  of  the  ttnited  states  of 
americx\ 
Honorable  Senators,  we  and  many  other 
jews  from  diflTerent  cities  of  the  USSR  wish- 
ing to  repatriate  to  Israel  are  not  only  lack- 
ing the  opportunity  to  carry  out  our  Inalien- 
able rights,  but  are  also  persecuted  In  var- 
ious ways:  shadowing,  arresting,  threaten- 
ing Interrogations  and  etc.  Tens  of  Jews  are 
imprisoned  for  their  desire  to  live  In  Israel. 
Among  them  is  Sylva  Salmanson  who's 
health  Is  In  Jeopardy.  All  Jews  with  higher 
education  and  academic  degrees  who  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  USSR  are  required  to 
pay  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  amendment 
to  the  law  concerning  the  educational  levy 
does  not  change  our  situation. 

We  appeal  to  You  with  the  request  that 
you  do  aU  that  You  possibly  can  to  attain 
free  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  USSR,  and 
bring  about  cancellation  of  the  unfair  pay- 
ment. Do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  few  cases 
of  Individuals  obtaining  permission  to  leave 
without  paying  ransom.  You  have  the  facil- 
ity to  influence  those  upon  whom  our  fate 
depends.  We  are  hopeful  of  receiving  Your 
help.  This  will  be  a  manifestation  of  the  free 
will  on  part  of  all  freedom  loving  people. 
With  Respect, 

Grigort  Goldshtein, 
Isai  Goldshtein, 
Elizabeth  Bikova. 
PS.  The  C(H}ies  of  this  letter — the  appeal — 
are  sent  to  Secretary  General  K.  Waldheim 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Human  Rights,  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supposed  changes  in 
Soviet  emigration  policies  and  the  de- 
clared termination  of  the  emigration  tax 
has  so  far  not  changed  anything  for  these 
Soviet  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I 
shall  be  looking  for  action  on  their  cases, 
and  the  cases  of  many  others  like  them, 
in  the  days  ahead  as  an  indicator  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  policies,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  and 
reader  of  the  Record  will  be  doing  hke- 
wise. 


THE  ATLANTIC  UNION  DELEGATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rule  which  we  had  up  today 
which  would  have  allowed  the  House  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  205,  au- 
thorizing a  delegation  of  18  eminent  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  meet  in  a 
convention  with  repi-esentatives  of  the 
NATO  Treaty  countries  and  such  other 
nations  as  the  convention  might  invite, 
I  should  like  to  add  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  one  of  the 
Marfleet  Lectures  I  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1942,  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Toronto,  Canada,  on  the  subject 
of  the  postwar  world.  In  tliis  lectm-e  I 
traced  the  development  of  organizations 
of  nations  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  member  na- 
tions and  their  people.  And  I  pointed 
out  the  imperative  need  that  we  continue 
the  effort  to  bring  together  the  peace- 


loving,  freedom-loving  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  an  effective  interna- 
tional organization. 

Since  that  time  the  United  Nations  has 
been  formed  and  has  been  in  operation. 
It  has  not  achieved  all  tliat  many  of  us 
who  are  strong  supporters  of  it  had 
hoped.  But  its  successes  have  been  many 
and  no  wise  person,  in  my  opinion,  would 
propose  that  it  be  destroyed.  NATO, 
which  I  supported  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  signing  of  wliich  I  participated,  has 
probably  saved  Western  Europe  from 
Communist  aggression  and  has  been  an 
immeasurable  safeguard  to  our  own 
country.  The  Council  of  Europe  is  gain- 
ing in  strength  and  significance.  The 
Common  Market  in  Western  Europe  is 
bringing  together  Western  European  na- 
tions which  with  us  and  Canada  are  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  peace  In  the 
world.  But  we  must  not  stop  in  bringing 
freedom-loving  and  peace-loving  nations 
together  in  still  closer  imity.  That  is  the 
challenge  and  the  task  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  Marfleet  Lec- 
ture of  February  27,  1942,  to  follow  these 
remarks ; 

The  Second  of  the  Marfleet  Lectitres  De- 
livered   BY    Senator    Claxjde    Pepper,    of 
Florida,  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  27,  1942 
Your  friend  and  our  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  first  address  to  the  Nation  after  Pearl 
Harbor  said,  "We  are  going  to  win  the  war, 
and  we  are  going  to  win  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows." Earlier  the  President  had  said,  "The 
cooperation  which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation 
of    free    countries    working    together    in    a 
friendly,  civilized  society." 

In  addressing  the  American  Congress  in 
December  you  remember  those  pathetic  and 
prophetic  words  of  that  great  soldier  of  free- 
dom. Prime  Minister  Churchill:  "If  we  had 
kept  together  after  the  last  war.  If  we  had 
taken  common  measures  for  our  safety,  this 
renewal  of  the  curse  need  never  have  fallen 
upon  us.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  children,  to  tormented  mankind  to  make 
sure  that  these  catastrophes  do  not  engulf 
us  for  the  third  time?  •  •  •  Duty  and 
prudence  alike  command  that  the  germ  cen- 
ters of  hatred  and  revenge  should  be  con- 
stantly and  vigilantly  curbed  and  treated  in 
good  time  and  that  an  adequate  organization 
should  be  set  up  to  make  sure  that  the  pesti- 
lence can  be  controlled  at  its  earliest  begin- 
ning before  it  spreads  and  rages  throughout 
the  entire  earth." 

The  whole  world  was  thrilled  by  tho.«e 
declarations  made,  no  doubt,  close  to  your 
country,  and  we  have  some  satisfaction  in 
saying,  in  the  new  world,  known  as  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  even  in  the  dark  summer  of 
1941.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  the 
14  points  of  another  great  prophet  and  sol- 
dier of  freedom  and  democracy.  President 
Wilson,  spoke  of  nations  and  peoples  prin- 
cipally, the  Atlantic  Charter  left  no  doubt 
that  the  emphasis  of  Its  authors  was  upon 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  Individual  men. 
women,  and  children  as  well.  Where  in  any 
other  such  document  have  you  seen  so  much 
concern  for  ordinary  men  having  Jobs,  ordi- 
nary families  having  homes,  ordinary  ohil- 
dren  having  an  education,  ordinary  oid  peo- 
ple having  security,  ordinary  people  having 
freedom  of  movement,  speecli,  press,  thought, 
conscience? 

Where  was  there  ever  such  a  document  as 
that  drawn  up  in  Washington  on  the  1st  day 
of  this  momentoxis  year  by  the  26  United 
Nations,  coming  from  every  hemisphere  and 
continent,     representing    altogether    three- 
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quarters  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  where  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  definitely  adopted  and 
all  the  resources  of  those  mighty  peoples  ded- 
icated to  the  unhorsing  of  tyranny  and  the 
I  riiimph  of  men.  even  over  man's  Inhiimanity 
to  man? 

Pope  Pius  XII,  la  pleading  for  a  peace 
which  would  be  Just,  In  December  of  1940, 
saw  the  necessity  of  every  state  Insuring 
"the  proper  standards  of  living  for  its  own 
citizens  of  evet7  rank."'  Everyone  will  recall 
an  earlier  utterance  of  President  Roosevelt 
Igiylng  down  the  "four  freedoms"  for  which 
we  must,  without  ceasing,  strive:  Freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  everywhere  In  the 
world;  freedom  of  worship,  everywhere  in 
the  world;  freedom  from  want,  everywhere 
in  the  world;  freedom  from  fear,  everywhere 
iu  the  world. 

In  the  10  proposals  for  peace  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Anglican.  Roman  Catholic,  and  Free  Churches 
in  England  In  1940.  it  was  declared  that  "a 
peace  settlement  must  be  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  acute  responsibility";  "that  extreme  Ine- 
quality of  wealth  should  be  abolished";  and 
that  "the  resources  of  the  earth  should  be 
used  as  Ood's  gift  to  the  whole  human  race 
and  used  with  due  consideration  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations." 

Another  statement  from  England  adopted 
at  the  Malvern  conference  representing  lib- 
eral Church  of  England  clergy  and  laymen  in 
January  1941.  supported  the  10  proposals  for 
peace  and  made  additional  recommendations. 
"The  only  true  end  of  production."  asserted 
this  conference,  "Is  the  satisfaction  of  human 
needs."  Lord  Halifax  has  said  that  the  system 
to  follow  the  war  must  "bring  some  real  se- 
curity into  the  daily  life  of  our  humblest 
citizen." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Brian 
Penton,  able  editor  of  the  Sidney  Dally  Tele- 
graph of  Australia,  has  said  that  bfter  the 
war  "something  must  be  done  to  rescue  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  from  the  bread 
line."  "Social  Justice  at  home  depends  upon 
social  justice  abroad." 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  those  sentiments 
which  in  your  own  country  everywhere  are 
finding  vigorous  expression  as  to  what  kind 
of  an  order  there  must  be  In  the  post-war 
world.  It  Is  from  the  sources  of  such  senti- 
ments that  are  being  drawn  out  so  many 
plans  and  so  much  planning  for  that  world 
which  we  must  rescue  from  the  holocaust 
of  war. 

That  Is  the  thing  that  makes  this  war 
endurable,  that  and  the  conviction  that  we 
can  and  shall  make  these  dreams  come  true. 
Ours  is  a  much  sadder  and  wiser  world  than 
was  that  easy-going  world  which  found  It- 
self suddenly  plunged  into  the  maelstrom  of 
war  In  1914.  That  war  started  as  this  one 
started,  as  all  recent  major  wars  in  Europe 
have  started,   by  ruthless  German   assault. 

Tlie  motive  behind  those  who  fought 
against  the  Hitlerism  of  that  day  was  first  to 
hurl  back  the  criminal  attack,  to  regain  that 
security  and  Independence  which  had  been 
snatched  away.  But  before  that  struggle 
ended  at  least  (Whatever  the  critics  or  the 
cynics  may  say)  it  was  to  the  people  of  my 
country  just  what  our  President,  who  saw  so 
far,  said  it  was — a  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  President  Wilson 
could  say.  as  he  did  say.  that  the  world  had 
been  made  safe  for  democracy.  But  what  a 
price  had  been  paid!  Our  freedom  so  dearly 
bought  should  have  been  cherished  and  nur- 
tured and  guarded.  Rather  into  the  camp 
of  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  came 
confusion  in  aim  and  purpose.  We  were  not 
on  guard  enough  against  the  temptation, 
natural  enough  to  believe  that  the  victory 
having  been  won,  the  enemy  defeated,  the 
danger  avoided,  Ood  was  In  his  heaven  and 
r.U  was  well  with  the  world. 
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My  country  morally,  as  w( 
"fell  from  grace."  It  lapsed 
was  called  normalcy,  but  was 
apathy.  We  tired  of  restraint 
call  of  duty,  spurned  obllgat: 
pretty  well  fell  to — 
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among  ourselves.  In  public 
life  moral  standards  fell 
repenting  of  our  crusade,  we 
what  we  believed  to  be  the 
ness  of  our  oceanic   Isolatior 
spirits,  of  course,  did  keep  all 
those  great  days,  but  few  of 
passing  with  the  abandon  of 
cared  to  notice.  We  sowed  thi 
reaping  the  whirlwind. 

The  fault,  of  course,  is  not 
v.-ere   others   who   "saw   as 
darkly."  The  world  had  not 
itself  well  enough.  It  did  not 
Industrial     revolution,     scle 
transportation,  commerce, 
a   tight   web   around   the   w4>l 
made  It  all  one.  We  had 
there  was  ai  practical  basis 
principle   of    brotherhood 
being  anywhere  was  directly 
being  everywhere.   It   was 
history  of  man  for  those  w 
earth  In  that  day  to  see  that 
them  an  opportunity  to  bvi4d 
men  had  ever  built  before 
have  its  part  In  building  a 
fice  In   the   city  of  man, 
craftsman's  mark. 

I  remember  hearing  Dr 
German  Chancelor,  say  that 
power  for  three  principal  r 

First,  the  failure  of  the 
to   keep   their   governments 
enough   to   solve   the 
problems. 

Second,  the  Inability  of  the 
Europe  to  remove  the  obstru 
barriers  so  that  there  might 
Eiu'ope  that  exchange  of 
which  would  have  brought 
prosperity. 

Third,  the  failure  of  the 
Europe   to   solve    the   proble^ 
stabilization,  without  which 
no  economic  stability. 

But    nations    asking    the 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  this 
to  appreciate  that  the  dlctale 
was  the  assured  well-being  o; 
pies  In  a  world  so  i 
soon  for  nations  to  understaiil 
like  individuals,  had  to  curb 
exercise  less  than  their  whol 
as  good  citizens   in  the  wc^ld 
For  example,  my  country  in 
advantage  of  its  legal  prerog^i 
a  tariff  act.  Only  later  did 
had  drawn  a  noose  around 
and  that  the  principal  of 
is  Just  as  good  business  as 
course,  hard-pressed  nations 
temporary  advantage  of 
when  there  was  no  more  subs 
tlve.    Hence,    hindsight    nov 
the  peace  after  the   First 
destined  to  collapse  becausi 
which  was  designed  to 
few     pillars.     Without     a 
foundation  there  could  be 
system. 

But  who  of  us  Is  not  prcfid 
our  own  generation  that  saw 
of  a  long  and  upblU  trail  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
or  another,  almost  every 
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Baptists  say,     own  had  belonged.  It  was  a 

into  what     ginning.  To  me  and  to  many  In 
in  fact  moral     it   will   be   an   enduring 
shunned  the     .shall  partially  obscure,  we  hopi 
s  afar  off,  and      donment  of  this  child,  that  w« 
gave    It    birth.    Do    not 
League.  The  pages  of  history  set 
records  will  be  far  from  blank 
some  great  years  during  which 
the  hope  of  mankind  were  cente' 
League.  On  the   shores  of   the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
an  edifice  in  the  chambers  of 
were  once  men  and  women  froiji 
of  many  tongiies.  many  colors 
all  working  for  a  better  world, 
and    foe    together.    Not    In    all 
there  a  counterpart.  The  work 
have  hoped,  had  shrunk  to  a 
seemed  that  we  were  at  last  In 
of  a  courthouse  and  a  sheriff 

Lest  we  might  to  much 
eclipse  of  this  majestic  dream 
might  view  the  panorama  of 
toward  an  ordered  world,  let 
over  the  records. 

In   the   dim   past   of  western 
those  great  prophets  of  the  Oli  I 
Isaiah  and  Mlcah,  set  the  goa 
united   in  peace,   justice   and 
God.   Ever   since,    by   slow   sta 
have  been  preparing  blue  prln^ 
wholly   or   In   part   organized 
ments,  from  time  to  time,  have 
mentlng  with  certain  forms  of 
organization. 

In  the  world  of  ancient 
seventh  to  the  fourth  centurlei 
phlctyonlc  leagues  and  other 
eratlons  attempted  to  bring 
sovereign  states,  organizing 
ful    cooperation.    Most 
them  were  the  Achaean  Leagu  ( 
city-states,    based    on    perfect 
the  member  states,  without 
one  over  the  others;  and  the 
Amphictyony,  which,  supporteil 
thorlty  of  common  worship, 
almost  the  entire  Greek  race. 

Even  in  ancient  Italy,  before 
its   ascent  toward   world 
isted,   m   the   seventh   to 
B.   C,  the  Latin  League   of 
states,  with  whom  Rome,   too 
ated,  and  which  functioned  as 
atlon. 

After  centuries  of  peace 
upon  a  large  part  of  the 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  power 
der.  and  for  a  long  time 
with   one   another,   restricted 
local  units.  Gradually,  western 
Europe  awoke  from  stupor. 
In   innumerable   units,   the 
part  of  the  world  were  aware 
Itual  unity  symbolized  by  the 
oUc    Church,    and    developed 
temporal  unity  as  well.  Pope 
an  Emperor  usually  chosen  by 
representing   different 
kind  of  International 
eighth  till  the  fifteenth  century 

But  this  vague  organization 
fice  to  the  best  minds  of 
turing  Isaiah's  ancient  dream 
Pierre  Dubois,  a  French  scholar 
1305   that  all   Christian   powi 
selves  for   the    maintenance 
institute  a  permanent  court 

Even  more  interesting  was 
gested  In  1461  by  King  Podlebra  l 
a  precursor  of  the  Czechoslovak! 
of  a  Masaryk  and  a  Benes)   In 
that  It  was      organize   a  Federal   union 
culmination     Christian  states,  with  a 
the  creation  of     in  the  city  of  Basle  as  the 
,  at  one  time         When  Reformation  disrupte  I 
but  my     tuiity  of  the  western  world, 
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sequence  the  part  played  by  Pope  and  Em- 
peror as  centers  of  a  precarious  International 
order,  individuals  and  governments  were 
driven  to  feel  doubly  the  need  for  a  world 
union.  Individuals,  some  of  them  heads  of 
states  and  responsible  statesmen,  indulged 
freely  in  far-reaching  projects  of  a  full- 
fledged  federation  of  Euroi>e  or  even  of  the 
world. 

First  in  point  of  time  and  most  amazing 
m  many  respects  was  the  plan  submitted  In 
1603  by  King  Henry  IV  of  France  and  his 
minister.  Sully,  to  other  governments  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  European  federation 
composed  of  15  member  states  of  equal 
strength  and  equal  status,  with  a  general 
council  to  administer  the  federation's  affairs. 
There  followed  in  1623  the  project  of 
Emerlc  Cruce,  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  a 
world  union  of  states.  With  a  broad-mind- 
edness far  in  advance  of  his  time,  Cruce 
wanted  to  include  the  non-Christian  states 
into  the  world  union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  states  professing  various  Christian 
creeds,  and  proposed  the  city  of  Venice  as 
seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  union. 

There  followed  in  quick  succession  the 
projects  of  the  German  philosopher  Leibnitz 
m  1676;  of  the  Count  of  Hesse-Rhelnfels  In 
1673;  of  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  In  1688;  of 
one  of  America's  earliest  and  greatest  states- 
men, William  Penn,  In  1693;  of  the  English 
Quaker,  John  Bellers,  in  1710;  of  the  French 
Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  In  1712  (with  his  Abr^g^ 
published  in  1729)  of  Cardinal  Alberonl  in 
1735,  of  the  Frenchman  D'Argenson  in  the 
1740's;  of  Jeremy  Bentham  of  England,  In 
1789;  of  the  German  Schlettwein  in  1791;  of 
the  philosopher  Kant  in  1795;  and  of  the 
Frenchman  St.  Simon  and  Thierry,  in  1814. 
This  array  of  names  includes  only  the  most 
outstanding  ones  belonging  to  many  nations. 
It  indicates  that  courageous  and  Inquisitive 
minds  could  not  rest  while  the  world  re- 
mained an  arena  of  selfish  strife.  In  a  way, 
Kant's  contribution  will  Interest  us  more 
particularly.  This  great  German  inspired 
by  the  French  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
first  who  insisted  that  the  world  union  could 
not  be  securely  built  unless  it  is  based  on 
democratic  principles,  representing  a  union 
of  peoples  rather  than  a  union  of  rulers. 

After  1814,  the  Idea  of  organizing  the  world 
made  rapid  progress.  With  pride  I  may  point 
out  the  leadership  of  my  countrymen  "in  this 
movement.  Peace  societies  were  founded  in 
1815  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Similar  societies  in  other  States  followed,  and 
in  1828  they  consolidated  in  the  American 
Peace  Society,  led  by  that  apostle  of  world 
peace,  WUliam  Ladd.  The  Advocate  of  Peace, 
the  organ  of  this  movement,  started  appear- 
ing in  1834,  and  still  continues  its  good  work. 
A  similar  movement  of  peace  societies  de- 
veloped in  England  beginning  1816.  The 
English  economists,  Cobden  and  Richard, 
were  among  its  leaders.  It  spread  to  other 
countries,  and  International  peace  con- 
gresses were  held  annually  between  1848  and 
1853.  After  a  brief  Interval,  further  interna- 
tional peace  congresses  were  held  in  Switzer- 
land under  the  auspices  of  another  Interna- 
tional group,  the  "League  de  la  palx  et  de  la 
liberty,"  founded  by  the  Frenchman  Charles 
Lemonnler.  This  peace  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  mainly  pacifist  In 
character,  went  beyond  propaganda  for  dis- 
armament and  arbitration.  A  volume  pub- 
lished in  1840  and  edited  by  William  Ladd 
dealt  with  the  core  of  the  problem — It  was 
a  collection  of  essays  on  a  congress  of  na- 
tions. The  "League  de  la  palx  et  de  la  liberty" 
raised  prominently  the  issue  of  a  united 
states  of  Europe.  Victor  Hugo  presided  over 
the  peace  congress  of  1849  in  Paris;  Garibaldi 
took  active  part  in  the  peace  congress  of 
1867  in  Geneva;  and  the  English-Leaking 
world  was  stirred  In  1842  by  Tennyson's  In- 
spired vision.  In  his  Locksley  Hall: 


"For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heaven  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  vrtth  shouting,  and 

there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
Prom  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue. 
Far  along   the   world-wide   whisper  of  the 

south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

thro'  the  thunderstorm; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  fiags  were  furl'd 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 

the  world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In 

universal  law." 

In  the  meantime,  preparatory  work  was 
being  accomplished  In  many  directions.  Pac- 
ifists led  by  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  led 
the  struggle  for  disarmament.  Lawyers,  com- 
bining in  the  "Institut  de  droit  interna- 
tional" and  the  "international  law  associa- 
tion", began  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
future  universal  law.  Two  of  Europe's  law- 
yers, the  Scot  Lorimer  and  the  Swiss  Blunt- 
schll,  came  out  with  proposals  of  an  Inter- 
national federation.  Members  of  legislatures 
from  many  countries  formed  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  and  strongly  urged  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  The  best 
and  most  enlightened  elements  of  the  world's 
public  opinion  were  getting  ready,  by  stages, 
for  the  great  Idea  of  an  international  federa- 
tion. On  May  5,  1910,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
address  before  the  Nobel  Committee  in  Chris- 
tlanla.  Norway,  bluntly  declared  as  goal  "the 
establishment  of  some  sort  of  international, 
police  power,  competent  and  wiUlng  to  pre- 
vent violence  as  between  nations."  The 
United  States  Congress  added  its  authorita- 
tive voice  of  approval.  On  April  5,  1910,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  Rep- 
resentative Bartholdt,  of  Missouri,  "to  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
draft  articles  of  international-federation, 
and  for  other  purposes."  The  resolution,  as 
modified  by  a  proposal  by  Representative 
Bennett,  of  New  York,  authorized  "a  com- 
mission of  five  members  •  •  •  to  consider 
the  expedience  •  •  •  of  constituting  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world  an  interna- 
tional force  for  the  preservation  of  universal 
peace." 

The  resolution  in  this  form  was  adopted — 
unanimously,  mark  you — by  the  House  on 
June  20,  1910,  by  the  Senate  on  June  24. 
1910,  and  became  law  the  next  day  as  Public 
Resolution  No.  47,  Sixty-first  Congress.  It 
can  be  found,  a  monument  to  the  real  sen- 
timents of  America,  in  Volume  36  of  the 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  on  page  885. 

While  far-reaching  projects  were  thus  be- 
ing prepared  by  Individuals,  groups,  and 
single  countries,  the  governments  of  the 
world,  too,  were  driven  to  recognize  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  a  divided  and  disor- 
ganized world.  Clinging  jealously  to  their 
cherished  independence  they  were  afraid  to 
adopt  with  determination  a  world  federation 
scheme  and  relied  for  preservation  of  peace 
on  the  Inadequate  instrument  of  defensive 
alliances  and  the  artificial  device  of  balance 
of  power.  But  the  methods  were  plainly  in- 
sufficient, and  time  after  time  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  world— those  with  most  stakes  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world — had  to  Invent  some 
machinery  for  organizing  this  planet.  To  do 
this,  they  resorted  to  International  congresses 


and  conferences  which  decided  at  least  the 
most  urgent  questions  of  the  time,  leaving 
other  questions  In  abeyance.  This  conference 
method  had  numerous  drawbacks;  It  lacked 
permanence:  It  depended  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  great  powers  being  willing  to  resort 
to  It:  It  required  unanimity  and  therefore 
could  always  be  broken  up  by  any  power 
sufficiently  obstinate;  it  placed  the  decisions 
on  the  fate  of  countries  and  nations  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  great  powers  which  were 
free  to  invite  other,  smaller  countries  to  the 
conference  table  or  not. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  mc-jt 
significant  that  the  decisive  powers  of  the 
world,  at  critical  times  In  history,  after  wars 
and  at  importaRt  points  In  times  of  peace, 
again  and  again  assembled  In  conference  to 
obviate  at  least  temporarily  the  deplorable 
lack  of  the  sorely  needed  permanent  organi- 
zation of  mankind. 

To  name  but  the  most  Important  ones 
of  these  International  congresses,  we  have 
the  Congress  of  Westphalia  In  1648,  the  Con- 
gress of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  Congress  of 
Alx-La-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  In  1814,  In  which  was  born  the  semi- 
permanent organization  of  the  "Concert  of 
Europe"— Including  England,  Prance,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  with  Italy  later 
added — and  the  smaller  and  briefer  "Holy 
Alliance,"  The  next  Important  congresses 
of  the  "Concert  of  Europe"  were  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856,  and  the  two  congresses  of 
Berlin  In  1878  and  1885, 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  political 
congresses,  piecemeal  organization  of  the 
world  was  progressing  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  International  conferences, 
more  or  less  universal  in  character,  were 
convened  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  with  communications,  with  various 
technical  and  humanitarian  questions. 
Conventions  were  drafted  and  International 
bodies  were  set  up  to  administer  the  agreed 
rules.  It  was  a  mesh  which  bound  the 
countries  of  the  world  together,  always  closer 
and  closer,  but  a  mesh  made  of  thin  and 
weak  threads,  with  every  government  retain- 
ing the  right  to  kick  out,  start  a  war  and 
destroy — for  a  time,  at  least — all  the  patient 
work  that  was  built  up  so  carefully. 

But  both  the  great  political  congresses  and 
the  international  administrative  conventions 
demonstrated  the  universally  felt  need  of  a 
thorough  federalization  of  the  world,  and 
the  trend  toward  this  federalization  was  un- 
mistakable. 

The  dawn  of  the  future  rose  in  1899  when 
an  almost  universal  conference  assembled 
at  The  Hague  to  consider  disarmament  and 
the  substitution  of  arbitration  and  concili- 
ation for  war.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  in  1907  succeeded  in 
these  tasks,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  third 
conference  the  war  of  1914  broke  out. 

But  In  1919  the  world  was  determined  to 
continue  puUing  the  long  up-hlU  trail  to- 
ward world  organization.  The  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  an  assembly  of  many  nations, 
wrote  five  peace  treaties — Versailles.  St,  Ger- 
main, Trianon,  Neullly.  Selves — not  particu- 
larly good  nor  particularly  bad  they  were,  as 
peace  treaties  go — and  left  a  conference  of 
ambassadors,  representing  the  major  allies, 
to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty 
provisions.  But  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
glued  with  hope  on  the  other  child  of  the 
Peace  Conference — the  League  of  Nations, 
with  Its  two  a.ssoclated  bodies  of  the  World 
Court  and  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

An  attempt  was  made  In  1924  to  strengthen 
the  League  by  the  Geneva  protocol.  Here, 
then,  are  the  footprints  of  our  faltering 
course  up  the  long  trail.  What  of  the  path 
ahead?  What  sort  of  an  order  shall  we  set 
up  when  at  last  the  Joyous  bells  of  peace 
shall  ring  out?  I  wonder  if  we  appreciate 
Just  what  we  are  doing  now;  I  mean  those  of 
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us  who  are  members  ol  the  United  Nations 
in  working  together. 

Remember  that  three-fourths  oX  the  hu- 
man race  are  together  against  tyranny  in  thia 
war.  There  is  already  much  plannmg  to- 
gether, working  together,  fighting  together. 
The  conlrols  are  becoming  more  effective, 
tighter  and  more  completely  in  harmony  all 
over  our  vast  lands.  This  process  will  so 
much  grow  we  all  hope,  I  know,  that  by  the 
time  v.e  hit  our  stride  we  shall  all  who  are 
together  in  this  fight,  move  each  in  its  orbit 
with  precision  and  sureness.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way,  let  us  like  the  many  elements 
of  a  modern  army,  move  each  in  its  appointed 
manner,  with  complete  unisfui  and  efficiency. 
What  valuable  experience  in  working  to- 
gether that  will  afford  and  at  a  time  when 
the  serious  Issue  is  lite  and  death,  too? 
What  understanding  will  it  give  us  all  of 
one  another?  What  confidence  and  trust- 
worthiness can  it  give  rise  to? 

How  mightly  may  it  allay  those  suspicions 
which  rise  in  the  minds  of  nations  as  in  the 
minds  of  men?  What  lessons  will  it  teach 
us  in  helping  one  another  to  help  the  whole 
cause?  What  may  It  do  to  teach  us  that  we 
gain  by  giving?  Siaely  we  will  have  learned 
what  each  has  to  give  and  what  each  lacks 
and  what  there  is  may  be  distributed  all 
around  where  It  Is  needed.  Can  you  Imagine 
anything  more  valuable  than  the  lessons  we 
already  know  and  will  know  much  better 
before  it  is  over  of  bow  little  the  question 
of  money  matters?  We  see  now  how  it  is  Just 
another  one  of  the  essential  materials  to  be 
shifted  around  where  the  front  demands  It. 
We  who  are  a  people  addicted  to  sports  know 
especially  what  it  means  to  have  played  on  a 
team  with  some  other  fellows  and  to  have 
been  battered  in  hard  games  against  bitter 
rivals. 

Out  of  the  long  experience,  therefore,  which 
we  will  get  from  the  conduct  of  this  war,  we 
shall  already  have  rubbed  off  the  rough  edges 
of  one  another  and  got  to  getting  along 
smoothly  as  men  do  who  depend  upon  each 
other  for  life. 

These  are  very  real  reasons  why  the  utmost 
of  collaboration  among  us  all  in  the  conduct 
of  this  war  Is  so  very  essential  besides  win- 
ning the  war.  If  we  are  doing  that,  it  should 
not  be  so  difficult  to  keep  on  doing  it  when 
the  war  Is  over.  Indeed,  the  necessity  then 
will  hardly  be  less  than  it  is  now,  for  those, 
too,  will  be  hard  days.  Peace  will  not  bring 
the  end  of  famine  and  disease  and  poverty 
and  wounds  and  disorder  and  confussion.  It 
will  not  automatically  solve  anything.  All  it 
will  do  is  to  release  the  mighty  energies  of 
man  for  the  wholesome  work  of  building  up 
instead  of  tearing  down. 

It  may  strike  you  as  strange  to  hear  me 
say,  "T  hope  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  no 
immediate  peace."  I  mean,  of  course,  I  want 
to  see  no  peace  arranged  of  the  sort  we  thmk 
of  as  ending  wars,  when  the  wovinds  of  war 
are  yet  open  and  running  and  it  is  too  early 
to  see  what  the  whole  course  of  treatment 
must  be.  When  hostilities  actually  stop,  when 
the  enemy  has  been  forced  into  the  corner  of 
his  own  land,  when  his  weapons  have  been 
stricken  from  bis  hands  and  be  is  powerless 
to  go  on  fighting,  then  our  first  task  is  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  guard  over  him,  that  he 
cannot  strike  at  us  while  our  backs  are 
turned.  Our  next  task  is  to  get  things 
straightened  out;  to  get  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  ai'.d  airmen  home. 

Tlien  we  must  size  up  the  situation,  exam- 
ine the  state  of  things,  see  what  there  is  to 
be  done.  And  then  Just  keep  on  working  to- 
gether to  get  It  done;  continue  the  same  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  the 
United  Nations  which  made  them  win  the 
war.  Supplies  will  still  be  needed  to  be 
transferred  across  the  oceans  and  the  lands 
to  where  they  are  most  needed.  Surely,  in 
the  other  hemisphere  they  must  have  food 
everywhere,  and  there  must  be  monev.  monev 
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tlT«  way  all  of  that  immeasurable  land  and 
those  many  people  to  the  South  of  us  In 
this  whole  hemisphere.  That  Pan  American 
Union  bae  a  magnificent  edifice  In  Washing- 
ton which  houses  Its  work  and  its  workers. 
It  has  a  structure  which  is  very  definite  and 
real.  It  has  background,  specially  defined 
objectives,  diligent  functionmg  committees, 
truly  a  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the  very  real  and 
dynamic  forces  of  the  world,  speakmg  alto- 
gether for  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  world's 
people.  In  spite  of  the  divergence  In  lan- 
guage, original  conditions,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic mterests,  this  great  union  has  grown 
greater  and  every  part  more  Interdependent 
upon  each  other  part  until  it  is  beginning 
to  t>e  the  realizatiou  of  Simon  Bolivar's 
dream  for  this  hemisphere  one  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago. 

You  likewise  are  a  part  of  a  vast  common- 
wealth of  nations,  stretching  around  the 
world.  A  part  of  a  total  system  one-quarter 
of  all  the  world's  pec^le.  In  your  great 
commonwealth  constellation  each  moves  in 
Its  own  orbit,  while  maintaining  to  the  out- 
side world  a  marvelous  harmony.  You,  too, 
are  one  from  many.  You,  of  that  common- 
wealth, are  not  bound  together  by  force,  or 
the  pull  of  any  power  save  the  affinity  of  a 
coouikon  origin,  or  conmaou  Interest  and  com- 
mon ends.  Such  attraction  is  stronger  than 
the  pull  of  a  magnet  on  steel,  or  the  swaymg 
of  the  tides  by  the  silvery  moon. 

Look  at  Russia — so  vast  a  land  that  It 
challenges  the  Imagination.  It  has  60  na- 
tionaUties  and  140  languages,  mult^llcitous 
varieties  In  its  whole  pattern,  yet  all  of  Its 
parts  find  their  places  in  one  of  the  11  auton- 
omous republics  under  theh-  constitutional 
system.  Each  of  these  republics  has  by  the 
constitution  its  own  power  and  prerogatives 
which  even  Includes  the  right  of  secession. 
Yet  all  of  these  vast  lands,  all  these  many 
peoples,  all  this  colossal  power  move  in  an  in- 
variable unity  and  today  these  heroic  peo- 
ple like  a  legion  of  angry  giants,  are  hurling 
t)ack  the  Frankensteins  of  Hitler.  These 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  people  are 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  new  day 
and  to  new  and  fuller  lives,  which  bodes 
so  much  good  for  themselves  and  the  world. 

And  see  great  China  aroused  from  its  long 
Bleep,  today  catching  the  passion  of  a  new 
life,  400,000,000  of  people,  from  vast  areas, 
divergent  experiences,  and  what  appear  to 
be  unbridgeable  gulfs  between  tliem  now 
finding  a  new  unity,  a  new  power,  and  a  new 
destiny.  There  are  other  vast  areas  and  many 
other  great  peoples  who  have  honcu-able 
places  in  the  family  of  United  Nations.  We 
see  then  that  neither  mountains  nor  rivers 
nor  oceans  nor  distances  nor  differences  can 
keep  apart  men  of  good  will  who  would  work 
together. 

Now  all  these  mighty  systems  and  many 
others  equally  worthy  are  Uiterwoven  with 
one  another,  working,  fighting  and  dying  to- 
gether, again  out  of  common  interest  and 
for  common  ends.  All  these  great  unities,  ex- 
cept my  country,  have  been  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  have  had  to  do  with  its 
experience,  seen  the  occasion  of  Its  failure, 
and  no  doubt  is  sadder  and  wiser  ttian  ever 
before.  Is  there  not  good  reason  then  to  be 
confident  about  the  future  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  still  have  the  very  real  force 
and  pattern  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
World  Court,  the  International  Uibor  Office, 
and  many  units  of  the  League  functioning 
when  the  war  will  let  them  against  traffic 
In  women  and  narcotics  and  in  alleviating 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

Compare  what  our  generation  has  accom- 
plished or  bids  fair  to  gain  for  a  world  order 
and  world  Justice  with  anythmg  In  the  past 
from  the  Amphlctyony  League  through  the 
Hague  Conventions,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  have  much  to  console  us  and  to  give  us 
hope. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  might  start  by 
some  sort  of  regional  arrangement  our  post- 


war collaboration  with  t^e  hope  that  there- 
after the  regional  units  might  be  put  to- 
gether Into  a  larger  frame.  I  do  not  favor 
this  approach,  although  family  unity,  ol 
course,  never  prevented  any  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  tjelng  very  close  to- 
gether. My  view  is  enforced  by  the  feeling 
that  the  problems  with  which  we  are  strug- 
gUng  today  are  not  regional  problems  but 
world  problems,  and  they  must  all  be  ap- 
proached with  a  world  perspective.  We  are 
today  collaborating  upon  a  world  basis;  even 
our  people  think  In  terms  of  world  affairs.  We 
look  at  world  maps  and  fight  around  the 
world.  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved,  it  Is  to  be 
saved  together.  If  it  sinks,  it  will  sink  not 
in  parts  but  as  a  whole.  We  will  all  admit 
that  the  day  .when  nations  may  build  up  a 
colossal  armament  and  threatening  power 
like  the  day  of  pistol  "toting"  in  most  of  otu- 
countries  must  go.  There  must  be  effective 
disarmament  and  a  force  centrally  directed 
which  can  put  down  lawlessness  in  any  part 
of  the  world  community.  There  must  l>e  an 
adequate  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of 
conflicts,  in  a  Judicial  atmosphere.  There 
mtist  be  a  forum  in  which  a  claimant  may  be 
heard  and  in  which  Just  redress  may  be  af- 
forded There  must  be  encouraged  and  es- 
tablished everywhere  a  bill  of  rights  to  in- 
sure to  all  men  in  all  lands  those  safe- 
guards and  privileges  to  which  man  has  a 
natural  right  and  which  vrill  make  where 
he  lives  less  important  as  to  the  kind  of  life 
he  can  live. 

There  must  be  the  pushing  down  of  those 
barriers  which  break  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary fiow  of  goods  and  services  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  No  one  will  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  his  country  any  more  than 
in  your  country  one  is  expected  to  give  up 
his  province,  or  in  mine,  his  state,  but  we 
will  all  understand  what  we  determined  In 
my  country  by  a  sad  Civil  War,  that  one's 
whole  allegiance  is  not  to  the  Immediate 
place  of  his  birth,  or  his  residence. 

The  lines  of  national  boundaries  will  be 
softened  and  lose  their  sharpness.  As  the 
economic  level  rises  In  all  the  world,  there 
will  be  more  travel  and  hence  better  under- 
standing amongst  people.  The  means  of 
travel  will  exceed  anything  we  now  can  think 
of.  Methods  of  communication  even  will  be 
vastly  improved.  We  wUl  all  be  rubbing  el- 
bows most  all  of  the  time.  And  each  nation 
will  be  enriched  by  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  culture  of  every  other  people,  while 
under  a  universal  urge  science,  always  akin 
everywhere,  will  gain  a  new  unity  and  greater 
achievement. 

Of  course,  some  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
take  the  initiative  in  getting  things  going 
and  in  keeping  them  going.  Just  as  men  of 
good  will  and  vision  have  had  to  do  In  every 
movement.  There  must  be  some  whose  faith 
never  falters,  who  keep  steadily  ahead 
toward  the  goal.  There  must  be  some  who 
will  stand  steadfast  together,  no  matter  what 
comes.  There  must  be  some  to  bear  the  brimt 
and  shock  of  discouragement,  or  even  fail- 
ure. This  is  our  role — the  role  primarily  of 
your  people  and  mine.  E^veryone  expects  us 
to  assume  that  role.  We  are  richly  endowed 
for  it.  We  can  succeed. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  civilization 
Is  our  way  of  plodding  along  by  trial  and 
error,  by  improvisation,  by  devismg  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  occasion.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  rely  upon  that  genius  of  our  people 
rather  than  to  make  a  blueprint  of  what  we 
should  do.  Here  again  I  draw  upon  the  anal- 
ogy of  my  country  In  the  formation  of  its 
Federal  Constitution.  The  prime  Impulse 
from  that  Constitution  came  from  George 
Washington,  who  brought  a  small  grotip  to- 
gether, as  you  remember,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
ostensibly  to  sign  a  compact  tor  the  regula- 
tion of  a  river  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Shortly,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
were  brought  in  becatise  of  relevant  Interests. 
Then  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  beginning 


to  get  a  vision,  suggested  a  general  conven- 
tion of  commissioners  from  the  several  States 
to  consider  the  trade  of  the  Union  and  "how 
far  a  uniform  system  In  their  commercial 
relations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common 
interests  and  as  a  matter  of  harmony."  This 
led  to  a  convention  at  Annajiolis  in  1786,  at- 
tended by  five  States.  One  State,  New  Jersey, 
it  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the  convention 
made  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  represented  and  to  the 
Congress,  had  authorized  its  delegates  to 
consider  not  only  conmierci£d  regulations 
but  "other  important  matters"  necessary  to 
the  common  interest  and  permanent  har- 
mony of  the  several  States.  This  'eport  also 
suggested  the  calling  of  another  convention 
with  larger  powers  because,  said  the  report, 
framed  by  the  far-seeing  Hamilton,  the 
"power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such  com- 
prehensive extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  Into 
the  general  system  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  to  give  It  efficacy,  and  to  obviate 
questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  precise 
nature  and  limitation,  may  require  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  System." 

This  rejxart  moved  the  Federal  Congress  in 
February  of  1787  to  resolve  that  there  should 
be  a  convention  to  consider  the  means  of 
"establishing  in  these  states  a  firm  national 
government,"  and  to  "render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  well-known  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union  in  the 
United  States  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  cloth  was  woven  upon  the  loom 
of  commerce  and  the  concept  of  an  adequate 
government  was  thought  of  as  Inevitably 
necessary  to  proude  satisfactory  commercial 
conditions. 

Secondly,  it  illustrates  our  characteristic 
method  of  approach  to  such  problems  for  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
went  there  with  no  particular  plan,  pattern, 
or  precedent.  Out  of  necessity  and  broad 
experience  and  we  believe  divine  guidance 
they  evolved  a  system  which  has  e.ndured 
with  some  strength  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  and  its  greatest  days  may  lie 
ahead. 

We  know  that  men  of  good  will  in  the 
world  can  still  build  magnificent  mansiot^ 
and  dream  great  dreams.  We  shall  feel  and 
find  our  way  on  up  the  hill,  moved,  as  were 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  what  we  have  gained, 
of  atonement  to  those  who  have  died  that 
others  might  live,  and  under  that  divine 
guidance  which  Is  e\er  man's  strength  and 
hope. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  GIVE 
EFFECT  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ON  CONDUCT  OP 
FISHING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 
ATLANTIC 

I  Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  by  request  a  bill  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  International  Convention  on 
Conduct  of  Pishins  Operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  signed  at  London  on 
June  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  hearins  on  this  bill  and  a  bill  giving 
effect  to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas 
will  be  held  April  17  at  10  a.m. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  Jn  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  Executive  com- 
mimications  on  the  measure  from  the 
Secretary  of  Trnnsportation,  the  text  of 
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the  bill,  and  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis which  has  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

Secbetabt  or  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22.  1973. 
Hon.  C.\RL  Albert, 

Speaker   of   the    House    of    Representatiies. 
Washington,  DC. 

De:.\r  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill. 

"To  give  effect  to  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Conduct  of  Pishing  Operations  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  signed  at  London  under 
date  of  June  1.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  would  provide  Imple- 
tnenting  legislation  for  the  International 
Cmvention  on  the  Conduct  of  Fishing  Oper- 
ations in  the  North  Atlantic,  signed  at  Lon- 
don under  date  of  June  1,  1967,  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  October  22,  1969.  Tlie  Con- 
vention would  establish  a  generally  uniform 
system  of  identification,  marking,  light  sig- 
nals, conduct,  and  enforcement  for  fishing 
vessels  and  support  vessels  In  a  large  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  for  the  United  States  and 
sixteen  other  countries  which  represent  the 
great  majority  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  fish- 
cries  in  that  area.  This  bill  would  implement 
the  Convention  and  enforce  it  as  to  United 
States  fishermen.  The  Secretary  of  the  I>e- 
partment  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating would  be  charged  with  responsibility 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Convention. 

In  recent  years  the  increased  concentration 
of  foreign  fishermen  operating  close  to  our 
Atlantic  Coast  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  In  complaints  of  harassment  or  im- 
paired operating  freedom  due  to  congestion 
on  the  fishing  grounds.  The  Convention  on 
the  Conduct  of  Pishing  Operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Is  responsive  in  large  part  to 
our.  and  other  countries,  needs  in  this  re- 
gard throughout  the  designated  area  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  Convention  establishes  a  system  for 
marking  and  Identifying  fishing  vessels  which 
will  be  useful  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Convention  but  for  other  purposes  as 
well,  such  as  search  and  rescue.  It  also  es- 
tablishes a  uniform  system  of  fishing  signals 
to  supplement  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  marking  fixed  and  drifting  fishing 
gear.  It  sets  forth  a  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference with  other  fishing  vessels  and  gear 
and  lays  down  some  basic  rules  for  the  good 
order  and  conduct  of  fishing  operations  In 
areas  frequented  by  vessels  of  several  na- 
tions. A  prohibition  Is  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
vention on  dumping  Into  the  sea  any  article 
or  substance  which  may  Interfere  with  fishing 
or  obstruct  or  cause  damage  to  fish,  fishing 
gear  or  fishing  vessels.  The  broad  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  would 
encompass  these  matters  under  the  bill.  The 
Convention  and  the  bill  also  provide  for 
simplified  methods  of  settling  claims  among 
fishermen  of  various  nations  for  damage  to 
fishing  gear  or  vessels. 

Enforcement  of  the  Convention  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  each  Contracting 
Party  with  respect  to  Its  vessels  and  gear. 
Within  the  area  of  a  coastal  state's  territorial 
sea  and  fisheries  zone,  the  coastal  state  exer- 
cises Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  Convention 
which  applies  from  shore  to  shore:  a  coastal 
state  may  make  limited  exemptions  within 
Its  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  Outside  national 
fisheries  limits  enforcement  Is  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  mutual  inspection  similar  to 
but  distinct  from  enforcement  of  conserva- 
tion regulations  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
These  responsibilities  are  recognized  and  the 
distinctions  preserved  In  the  proposed   bill. 

Article  16  of  the  Convention  provides  that 
the  Convention  will  enter  Into  force  on  th« 
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ninetieth  day  following  the 
of   the   tenth   instrument   ol 
approval.   We   have   been   ac  vised 
State   Department   will  dep(  sit 
States  ratification  conseqtiet  t 
Implementing  legislation.  W^lle 
the  necessary  ten  countries 
Instruments  in  accordance 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  depos|t 
States  ratification  will  spur 
to  act  similarly.  The  bill,  if 
not  be  effective  until  the 
into  force. 

Enactment    of    the   propo; 
costs  dependent  upon  the 
mentation. 

A    section-by-section    anal 
comparing  provisions  of  the 
their  treatment  In  provision 
enclosed. 

It  would  be  appreciated  il 
this  proposal  before  the  Houfe 
atives.    A    similar    proposal 
mitted  to  the  President  of 

The  Office  of  Management 
advised  that  there  is  no  objtc 
standpoint  of  the  Administration 
to  the  submission  of  this 
tlon  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Claud 
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Section  1 .  Short  title. 

This  section  provides  that 
cited  as  "The  North  Atlantic 
tlons  Act  of  1973." 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

This    section    contains 
various  terms  used  in  the 
tlon  Area  is  defined  by 
I  of  the  Convention.  Contrac  i 
clfically  provided  for  the 
Ible  and  amended  more  easll 
cles  In  Article  1 1  of  the  Convent 
Included  In  the  Annex  are, 
revised  and   In  the   case  of 
Area  this  could  be  used  to 
included  In  appropriate 
limited    definitions    of    the 
Vessel"  and  "Vessel"  are 
that  same  distinction  made 
cle  1  of  the  Convention  and 
out  the  Convention's  terms. 

Section  3.  Administration 
enforcement;   applicability; 

Subsection  3(a)    designates 
of  the  Department  in  which 
Is  operating  as  the 
for  this  Act  In  cooperation 
tary  of  Commerce.  Traditlonjilly 
of    fisheries   regulation,    the 
Commerce     (and    previously 
been  given  the  responsibility 
ing  and  enforcing  the 
of  the  fisheries  laws,  while 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
been  charged  with  enforcemejit 
at  sea.  This  Convention  is 
fisheries    conventions    in 
thrust  is  towards  vessel  coudtict 
erence  to  conservation 
force    through    International 
this  context  then,  this 
erly  viewed  as  one  designed 
tain  standards  of  conduct 
Assignment  of  primary 
Secretary  of  the  Departmen; 
Coast  Guard  is  operating 
ditional  pattern,  making 
In  the  administration  of  the 
partment  of  Commerce  with 
able  expertise  in  fisheries 
ters.  Similar  treatment  is 
tlon  writing  authority  under 
subsection  3(a)  provides 
latory  functions  must  be 
Secretary   subject    to    th» 
slons  so  as  to  insure 
Convention  Articles  and 
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tablish  notification  procedures 
tions  may  provide  rules  for 
vessels  and  gear  on  and  In  the 

Subsection    3(b),    conslsteni 
fisheries  laws,  designates  the 
ment  to  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Subsection  3(c)  provides 
tions  shall  apply  to  all  United 
as    defined    in    subsection    2( 
within  the  Convention  Area. 

Subsection  3(d)    Implements 
of  Article  8  of  the  Convention, 
permits  a  Contracting  Party  to 
rules  and  exemptions  in  Its 
provided  that  there  Is  no  disc 
form  or  fact  against  vessels  of 
ing  Parties  entitled  to  fish  In 
Consultation   with   those   othe ' 
Parties  is  necessary  if  they 
same. 

Section  4.  De  iignatlon  of 
Officers;  duties;  scope  of 
and  Investigate;  availability  Bi 
other  Contracting  Parties. 

Subsection  4(a)  provides  foi 
tlon  of  United  States  Authorlz  id 
be  known  as  Fisheries  Conduc 
Secretary  is  given  broad  powe:  s 
tlon  in  this  subsection,  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
administration  of  the  Act  In 
trum  of  area,  activities  and 
eluded  within  Its  scope.  Llmlt^g 
nation  of  United  States 
Officers  to  Coast  Guard  and 
Commerce  personnel  is  overly 
Convention  Area  is  so  large  as 
Guard  presence  everywhere  a 
slblllty.    Although   such 
presently  planned,  this  section 
the  Secretary  to  utilize,  with 
of  the  approprifite  Secretary,  a 
officer    aboard    any    vessel    or 
craft    of    an    agency   of   the 
Government    where    those    cr^ft 
operating  In  an  area  of 
conduct  incidents  in  which  no 
ships   are   immediately   available 
ally,  the  Secretary  would  be 
designate  as  Fisheries  Conducjt 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
United    States,    of    the 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  any  territory 
slon  of  the  United  States.  Thosi  i 
must  be  published  to  anothe ' 
Party  upon  request  In  accordaqce 
graph  (3)  of  Article  9  of  the 

Subsection  4(b)  sets  out  the 
of  the  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer 
in  paragraphs    (5)    and    (6)    o: 
the  Convention. 

Subsections  4(c)   through  4( 
scope  of  authority  of  the 
Officer  to  board  and  InvestigaU 
paragraphs  (5)  through  (9)  and 
cle  9   of   the  Convention 
cause,  he  ma^  board  a  vessel  tc 
sufficiently  serious  Incident   " 
indicates  that  damage  to  a 
which  is  apparently  due  to  a 
Convention  Is  generally  suffic 
board.  Subsection  4(h) 
on  the  authority  of  the 
Officer  consistent  with  the 
ventlon. 

Subsection  4(1)  provides  for 
Ity    of    a   Fisheries    Conduct 
properly    reqtiested.    as    a 
prosecution  of  a  violation  of 
or  the  requesting  Contracting 
where  the  officer  has  conducte  I 
gatlon. 

Section  5.  Scope  of  authority 
Conduct  Officers  over  United 
elgn  Contracting  Parties  vesse^ 
eign  Authorized  Officers  over 
vessels;  liability  of  Authorized 
dential  value  of  foreign 
reports  in  United  States  courti 
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Subsection  6(a)  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enforcing  the  pro'vlslons  of  the  Con- 
vention, this  Act,  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  the  authority  set  out  In  sub- 
sections 4(c)  through  4(g),  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  subsection  4(h)  and  Article 
9  of  the  Convention,  may  be  exercised  by  a 
Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  In  relation  to  a 
United  States  vessel  or  any  foreign  Contract- 
ing Party's  vessel  anywhere  within  the  Con- 
vention Area  and  outside  the  territorial  sea 
and  fisheries  zone  of  any  other  Contracting 
Party,  and  by  a  foreign  Authorized  Officer 
in  relation  to  a  United  States  vessel  anywhere 
within  the  Convention  Area  and  outside  the 
territorial  sea  and  fleherles  eone  ol  the 
United  States  or  of  another  Contracting 
Party. 

Subsection  6(b)  makes  It  clear  that  no 
Authorised  Officer,  including  Fisheries  Con- 
duct Officers,  may  exceed  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  under  authority  granted  by  sec- 
tion 6,  nor  may  any  Authorized  Officer  exer- 
cise any  power  against  the  vessels  of  a  Con- 
tracting Party  which  power  that  Contracting 
Party  has  specifically  made  reservations  re- 
garding in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the 
Convention. 

Subsection  6(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Indemnify  an  Autbm-lzed  Officer  for  pen- 
alties or  actions  for  damages  assessed  because 
of  any  action  done  in  the  exercise  of  the 
autboritT  tuider  the  Convention,  thla  Act,  or 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto.  In- 
cluded would  be  penalties  or  damages  as- 
sessed Fisheries  Conduct  Officers  and  foreign 
Authorized  Officers  acting  alx>ard  a  United 
States  vessel. 

Subsection  S(d)  accords  the  report  of  a 
foreign  Authorized  Officer  an  evidential  value 
In  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  the  evidential  value  ac- 
corded a  similar  report  by  a  Fisheries  Con- 
duct Officer  pursuant  to  this  Act  except  that 
the  report  need  not  be  accorded  a  higher 
evidential  value  tJtian  that  foreign  Author- 
ized Officer's  country  would  accord  it.  This 
Implements  paragraph  (11)  of  Article  9  of 
the  Conventloci  and  Is  Intended  to  apply  to 
any  Judicial  proceeding. 

Section  6.  Unlawful  acts  and  omissions; 
applicability. 

This  section  provides  for  unlawful  acts 
and  omissimis  under  this  Act.  The  broad, 
general  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  are  supplemented  in  subsection  (c) .  Sub- 
section (c)  specifically  deals  with  Fish- 
eries Conduct  Officers  acting  under  au- 
thority vested  by  the  Convention  and 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  By  its  terms, 
subsection  (c)  Is  made  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  Authorized  Officers  aboard 
United  States  vessels  in  the  Convention  Area 
pursuant  to  the  Authority  granted  in  the 
Convention  and  section  5  of  this  Act.  The 
authority  of  the  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer 
and  the  foreign  Authorized  Officer  In  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  duties  under  the 
Convention  and  this  Act  Is  considered  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  integrity  of 
the  mutual  Inspection  scheme  of  tlie  Con- 
vention as  Implemented  by  this  Act.  Accord- 
ingly that  authority  is  given  special  consid- 
eration In  this  section  and  In  section  7. 

Section  7.  Civil  penalties,  fines,  or  Impris- 
oranent  lor  violations;  forfeiture  of  fishing 
gear;  liability  of  vessels. 

Subsection  7(a)  provides  a  civil  penalty 
assessed  by  the  Secretary  for  violations  of 
subsection  6(a)  or  6(b) .  Additionally,  fishing 
gear  involved  in  subsequent  violations  may 
be  ordered  forfeit. 

Subsection  7(b)  makes  violation  of  sub- 
section 6(c)  a  criminal  act  subject  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  ot  both.  Provision  is  made 
for  forfeiture  of  fishing  gear  involved  In  a 
subsequent  violation  In  a  separate  civil 
action. 

Subsection  7(c)  provides  that  a  vessel 
involved  in  a  violation  of  section  6  is  liable 
for  penalties  or  fines  assessed  under  section 


7  and  for  damages  done.  Including  damages 
adjudged  under  section  9,  which  vessel  may 
be  seized  and  proceeded  against  summarily 
or  by  way  of  nonjury  action  In  Rem. 

Section  8.  Power  to  arrest  and  search,  to 
execute  warrant  or  process,  to  Issue  'w*r- 
rants,  to  seize  and  dispose  ol  property;  stay 
of  execution  In  rem  or  discharge  of  property 
on  bond  or  stipulation  and  breach  of  con- 
ditions thereof. 

Subsection  8(a)  provides  for  arrest  and 
search  without  warrant,  for  execution  of 
warrant  or  process,  for  issuance  of  warrants, 
and  for  seizure  of  fishing  gear  Involved  and 
disposition  of  property  so  seized. 

Subsection  8(b)  provides  that  with  prop- 
erty subject  to  in  rem  process  the  marshal 
or  other  officer  may  stay  execution  or  dis- 
charge property  if  process  has  been  already 
levied  where  the  claimant  puts  up  a  bond 
or  stipulation  lor  double  the  value  of  the 
property  with  sufllcient  surety  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  with 
Jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  The  value  of  the 
property  would  be  established  by  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  acquired  by  the  marshal 
or  other  officer.  Provision  is  made  for  any 
breach  of  required  conditions. 

Section  9.  Assessment  of  damages  to  In- 
Jiu-ied  ptarties  in  same  proceedings;  proce- 
dure for  and  effect  of;  authority  of  the 
United  States  Attorney;  effect  on  subsequent 
actions. 

Subsection  9(a)  provides  that  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  7  where  a  person  is 
found  to  have  violated  section  6,  and  where 
there  remains  uncompensated  damage  which 
resulted  from  that  violation  the  value  of 
which  does  not  substantially  exceed  $2,500, 
the  court  may,  subject  to  subsection  9(b), 
give  an  additional  judgment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  as  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  injured  party.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  recover  any  sum  so  adjudged, 
the  court's  decision  shall  constitute  an  en- 
forceable Judgment  for  the  Injured  person 
or  persons  on  which  suit  might  be  brought 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The 
remedy  provided  by  this  section  Is  Intended 
to  be  limited  to  claims  not  substantially  In 
excess  of  $2,500  so  that  an  Injured  party 
with  a  significantly  greater  claim  will  be 
required  to  bring  a  separate  civil  action  at 
his  own  expense  to  obtain  recovery.  This 
section  Is  specifically  Intended  to  provide  a 
less-expensive  means  of  recovery  of  com- 
pensation for  an  Injured  party,  including  an 
injured  party  who  Is  a  national  of  a  foreign 
Contracting  Party,  where  the  violation  of 
section  6  has  been  proven  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court.  Any  claim  filed  under  this 
section  Is  unaffected  by  the  decision  of  the 
court  unless  procedures  provided  under  sub- 
section 9(b)  have  been  complied  ■with  and 
unless  the  defendant  or  respondent  has  been 
found  by  the  court  to  have  violated  section  6. 

Subsection  9(b)  implements  the  procedures 
for  the  remedy  provided  for  in  this  section, 
defines  the  broad,  discretionary  authority  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  as  to  the  Inclu- 
sion and  prosecution  of  the  claim  in  the 
section  7  proceeding,  and  limite  the  scope 
and  effect  of  a  proceeding  under  tUis  section. 
Participation  in  the  proceedings  by  the 
Injured  person  or  persons  is  entirely  volun- 
tary and  a  notice  of  claim  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  injured  person  or  persons  at  any  time 
prior  to  judgment.  Further,  pnrtlctpRtion 
initially  Is  subject  to  the  discretionary  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Attorney  and  sub- 
sequently requires  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  claimant  as  the 
United  States  Attorney  might  direct.  If  an 
Injured  person  or  persons  participate  In  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  until  a  Judgment 
Is  rendered  by  the  court  on  the  merits  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  under  section  7, 
which  judgment  Is  In  favor  of  the  United 
States,  then  they  and  the  defendant  or  re- 
spondent shall  be  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  on  the  Issues  relating  to  the  claims 


on  file  with  the  United  States  Attorney. 
No  additional  claims  other  than  those  claims 
arising  directly  from  a  violation  of  section  6 
may  be  raised  HJya  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  burdem  of  proof  for  the  claim  is 
unaffected  by  tM  nature  of  the  proceedings 
under  section  7.  iThe  section  does  not  effect 
the  applicatlm/6f  any  statute  of  limitations. 

Subsectlon/9(c)  indicates  that  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  remedy  under  this 
section  is  without  effect  on  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion, 11  any,  between  the  parties  except  that 
any  compensation  adjudged  and  recovered  by 
the  Injured  paAy-Shall  be  credited  to  the 
defendant  or  ^spondent  in  a  subsequent 
civil  action  by*  the  injured  party  on  that 
claim.  This  subsection  is  not  intended  to 
derogate  from  the  mandate  of  subsection  (a) 
since  no  claim  should  initially  be  included 
under  this  section  where  It  reasonably  ap- 
pears the  value  of  that  claim  will  substan- 
tially exceed  $2,500. 

Section  10.  Appointment  of  a  review  board 
and  prescribmg  procedures  therefor;  desig- 
nation of  board  members:  duties  ol  board; 
authority  of  the  review  l>oard  to  act;  re- 
quests to  convene  foreign  review  boards. 

This  section  implements  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  In  Article  7  which  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  review  boards  for  damage 
dispute  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  ordinary  legal  procedures.  The  review 
boards  are  an  alternative  to  legal  procedure. 
Authority  Is  provided  in  this  section  for  the 
United  States  review  board  to  act,  with  the 
consent  of  all  interested  parties  and  'with 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  foreign 
Contracting  Party's  review  board,  as  the 
binding  arbitrator  of  the  claim  submitted. 
In  those  cases,  the  decision  of  the  review 
board  will  constitute  a  binding  agreement 
between  the  parties  which  shall  be  enforce- 
able in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
The  cooperation  ol  the  foreign  Contracting 
Party's  review  board  is  considered  necessary 
to  facilitate  In  an  appropriate  case  the  trans- 
mission of  evidential  and  other  related  mat- 
ters to  the  United  States  review  board  when 
it  is  acting  as  arbitrator  under  this  section. 

Section  11.  Notification  of  competent  au- 
thorities of  Contracting  Parties. 

This  section  Implements  Article  12  of  the 
Convention  which  provides  for  mutual  noti- 
fication by  Contracting  Parties,  through  the 
depositary  government,  of  the  competent 
authorities  designated  for  relevant  portions 
of  the  Convention. 

Section  12.  Amendment  of  Articles  and 
Annexes  of  the  Convention. 

The  amendment  to  the  Articles  which  con- 
stitute the  basic  Convention  Is  provided  for 
In  Article  10  requiring  unanimous  accept- 
ance by  the  Contracting  Parties.  Those 
amendments  would  take  effect  only  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  President  following 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
procedure  is  provided  lor  in  subsection 
12(a). 

Subsection  12(b)  provides  for  more  ex- 
peditious handling  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Annexes,  reflecting  the  Intent  of 
Article  11  of  the  Convention.  The  Annexes 
contain  technical  and  procedural  rules  which 
do  not  affect  the  substantive  policy  Et«te- 
ments  of  the  basic  Convention.  Those 
amendments  to  Annexes  would  be  treated 
under  this  Act  by  Executive  action  and 
Implemented,  where  necessary,  by  regulation 
under  subsection  3(a) . 

Section  13.  Effective  date;  effective  on  oth- 
er laws  and  regulations. 

Subsection  13(a)  provides  that  this  Act  and 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  Convention  is  in  force 
for  the  United  States  as  provided  for  by 
Article  16  of  the  Convention. 

Subsection  13(b)  provides  that  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto 
are  In  addition  to  other  Acts  and  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  and  this  Act  shall 
not  derogate  from  such  other  Acts  or  rcgu- 
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lations  except  that  a  minor  ameiidruent  Is 
niRde  to  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  20, 
1964.  (78  Stat.  196;  16  U.S.C.  1084),  to  pro- 
Vide  for  consistency  of  regulatory  authority 
in  the  fisheries  zone  as  it  relates  to  this 
Aci. 

Section  14.  Authorization  of  monies. 

This  section  authorizes  monies  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Section  15.  Saving  clause. 

Tills  section  provides  a  saving  clause  In 
the  event  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  to  any  circumstance 
or  person  shall  be  held  invalid. 

Comparative  listing;  where  Articles.  An- 
nexes, and  paragraphs  of  the  Convention  are 
treated  In  the  draft  legislation : 

CONVENTION   AND   LEGISLATION 

Title.  Section  1. 

Article  1,  par.  (1);  Annex  I.  Subsection 
2(b). 

Article  1,  para.  (2).  Subsections  2(g)  Sc 
(h). 

Article  2.  Subsection  3(d). 

Articles  3  through  6;  Annexes  II  to  VI. 
Subsection  3(a). 

Article  7,  para.  (1 ) .  Section  10. 

Article  7,  para.  (2) .  Section  9. 

Article  8,  para.    (1).   Total  proposal 

Article  8,  paras.  (2)  &  (3).  Subsections 
3(d)  &  5(a). 

Article  9,  para.  (1).  Subsection  3(a). 

Artivie  9,  paras.  (2)  &  (3).  Subsection 
4ia). 

Article  9,   para.    (4).   Subsection  4(b). 

Article   9.   para.    (5).   Subsections  4(b)    & 

(CI. 

Article    9,    para.    (6).   Subsection    4(d). 

Article  9,  paras.  (7)  &  (8).  Subsections 
4(h)   (l)   (&)   (11). 

Article   9,   para.    (9).   Subsection  4(g). 

Article  9,  para.  (10).  Subsections  5(a)  & 
6(C). 

Article  9,  para.   (11).  Subsection  5(d). 

Article  9,  para.  (12).  Subsection  4(h)   (iU). 

Article  10.  Subsection  12(a). 

Article  11.  Subsection  12(b). 

Article  12.  Section  11. 

Article  13.  None. 

Articles  14  &  17,  para.  (3>.  Subsection 
5(b). 

Article  15.  None. 

Article  16.  Subsection  13(a) . 

Articles  17  to  20  (except  para.  (3)  of  Arti- 
cle 17) .  None. 


A  33-YEAR-OLD  ARTICLE  ON  RANGE- 
LAND  MERITS  READING  TODAY 

<Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  reraarks  in  the 
bodj-  of  tliis  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  superb  article 
published  some  33  years  ago  in  March 
of  1940  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Parsell,  then 
employed  by  the  Grazing  Service  in 
Burns,  Oreg.,  regarding  range  forage  in 
eastern  Oregon.  The  article,  about  an 
apparently  pedestrian  subject,  reads  like 
poetry  and  merits  the  careful  reading  of 
anyone  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
this  magnificent,  but  despoiled,  land  of 
ours: 

Range  Forage  in  Eastern  Oregon 
(By  Charles  C.  Parsell) 

Seventy-five  years  ago  Nature  produced 
on  the  lands  in  the  Eastern  Part  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  a  vast  amount  of  palatable  forage, 
consisting  of  weeds,  grasses  and  browse.  This 
forage  was  the  food  supply  for  the  wild  life 
and  the  few  domestic  animals  of  the  period. 
They  grazed  on  a  year  long  basis,  both  during 
the  growing  season  and  after  the  forage  had 
cured  on  the  stalk.  Areas  of  forage  had  their 
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proper  seasonal  use  grazing 
area  of  forage  was  used  foi 
months. 

Nature  had  control  of 
which  was  ideal  for  her 
cafeteria,    serving    palatabh 
anced  rations  of  forage.  She 
course  of  thousands  of 
ever  normal  granary.  Her 
and  subdivided  into  small 
the  rivers,  the  mountains, 
different  soils  and  by  the 
ture  fall.  With  such  a  dlvisjjn 
need   for   long   animal   mi 
seasonal  forage  because  the 
area  supplied  the  needs  of 
a  year  long  basis.  The  wild 
even    the    domestic    stock 
early  period  of  settlement 
Ui  life  which  was  to  rear  y 
happy  and   contented   life 
The  young  were  not  raised 
and  the  numbers  slaughtered 
mestlc  use  (Indians  anc)  eat 
Ing  this  period.  The  young 
ments  needed  to  keep  the 
herds  Intact,  for  many  died 
there  were  other  casualties 
disease,  poisonous  plants 
atory  animals,  hunters,  and 
tlon  due  to  excessive  snow 
drotith. 

Nature  operated  as  any 
today.  She  had  a  crew  of 
heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  soils, 
Insects,  disease,  predatory 
plants    and    unpalatable 
regulated  and  controlled  the 
mals  and  the  use  of  the 
food  stored  in  the  soil,  wit 
sunlight,  and  moisture  prod 
and  the  quality  of  the  fora^ 
the    snow    supplied    the    u 
siurface   waters,   the  creeks, 
and  lakes.  The  cold,  heat  and 
barriers    which    closed    an 
grazing    by    making    them 
cause  of  bodily  discomfort  oi 
able  forages.  These  fence 
sisted  by  the  flies  and 
unpalatablllty    of    the 
stages  of  growth.  There  we 
light  moisture  fall  resulting 
waters  giving  areas  rest  perlc  1 
Nature  herded  her  customi 
from  forage  table  to  forage 
palatable  rations  for  the 
need. 

Nature  conducted  her 
supervision.  She  was  exact 
ments  of  conservation  and 
her  forages  used  at  the 
punishment  for  dlsobedlenc 
matlon  of  numbers  due  to 
caught  In  the  deep  snows, 
grazing  of  poisonous  plants 
percentage    of    young    in 
become  depleted  of  forage 
customers    were    not 
taught  or  enforced  by  man, 
by    Instincts   taught   by 
stlncts   guided    the   animals 
place  grazing  the  palatable 
for  their  well  being. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  In  the 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  ther 
range  called  the  Wallowa 
creeks  and  rivers  head  In 
One  of  these  creeks  Is  Big 
flows  nearly  ten  miles 
elevations  and  thirty  miles 
and  bunch  grass  lands  befon 
the  Imnaha  River.  There  Is 
about  seven  thousand  feet 
the  head  and  the  mouth  of 
decided  difference  In  the 
rain    and   snowfall.    The   wa 
Big  Sheep  Creek  at  one  time 
the  best  range  In  Oregon 
ago  thousands  of  moimtain 
the  watershed  of  Big  Sheep 
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winter    months    they 
growth  as  a  supplement.  In 
had  protection  from  the  cold 
along  the  many  rims  and  on 
south  slopes  where  they  obtaU^ed 
of  palatable  forage.  During 
the  ewes  dropped   their 
merous  caves  In  the  rim's 
protection    against    the 
and  predatory  animals.  As  soo:  i 
receded  and  the  green  forage  ( 
they  migrated  from  the  wlnte 
followed   the  snow  line   up 
elevations    living    on    the    f,- 
forage,  replenishing  the  bodlir 
had  been   lost  during  the  v 
During  the  summer  months 
the  higher  elevations  grazing 
weeds,   grasses   and  browse, 
snows   fell   in  the   late   fall 
down    the    watershed    until 
their  winter  quarters.  The  old 
that  the  last  ten  or  more  i 
migration  was  more  or  less 
march,  the  sheep   following 
level  winding  in  and  out  of 
side  canyons  of  Big  Sheep 
tlon — and  It  is  a  very 
grass,    weed    and    browse 
conservation — was  taking  ^ 
early  growing  season  and  eac]  i 
area   was   left   before   all   the   ^ 
occurred  on  the  stalk.  Deferred 
practiced  by  wild  life  long  be 
man  arrived. 

As  the  years  went  by  the 
with  the  rifles.  They  ambushed 
tain  sheep  as  they  migrated 
levels  to  their  winter  quarters 
would  locate  a  single  file  of 
approaching  then  hide  a  mllfe 
and   await   their  coming 
sheep    would    follow    the 
warned  of  danger.  Hundreds 
fear  drove  the  rest  of  them  . 
ter  quarters.  They  lost  their 
grounds,  their  protected 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
practically  extinct,  because 
to  stay  In  the  high  elevations 
tured     sheep     starved     during 
months  the  change  of  forage 
too  severe  and  the  few  young 
able  to  endure  the  cold  or  elsi 
want   of   milk.   Today   there   . 
dozen  mountain  sheep  left  In 
ply  because  fear  of  man  force( 
obey  the  regulations  of  Nature 
time  the  same  area  of  former 
grounds  has   witnessed   the 
sands  of  sheep,  cattle  and  1— 
survive  on  the  forage  left  open 
and  mind  you — they  were  the 
mals  of  man  who  has  not 
and  abide  by  the  rules  that 
self  protection  and  conservation 

Nature  controlled  wild  life 
the    Indians   because    they 
The    Indians    cooperated 
obeyed   her  regulations.   They 
products  of  the  soil,  directly 
for  their  horses  feed  and  for  1 
tative  food  and  Indirectly  on 
their  meat  supplies.  They 
migration   trails   that   the 
used.  I  might  say  the  same 
tng. 

With  the  advent  of  the 
the    domestic    livestock    In 
white  man  was  not  primitive 
to  Oregon.  He  had  already 
ent  on  money,  the  dollar.  The 
life    was    gone,    purchaseable 
crept  into  the  picture  plus 
est  and  heavy  taxation.  He 
to  acquire  the  dollar  without 
life,  soil,  wild  life,  moisture 
being  of  his  domestic  livestocl 
him  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
stock  numbers  that  he  owned, 
vivors  and  the  greater  the 
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method  of  operation  was  successful  for  many 
years  until  the  Range  became  depleted  and 
then  there  was  no  profit  for  there  were  no 
survivors.  Following  the  large  operators  with 
a  twelve  month  rango  operation  came  the 
transient  operators  who  operated  on  the 
theory  that  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm 
(range)  and  they  were  more  or  less  success- 
ful until  the  National  Forest  was  created 
and  the  Taylor  Act  came  along. 

The  white  man  practically  exterminated 
the  beavers  which  were  conservators  of  mois- 
ture. He  destroyed  the  native  forage  by  break- 
ing up  the  instinctive  habits  of  wildlife  and 
by  wmterlng  through  his  domestic  animals 
with  range  forage  on  the  stalk.  He  encroached 
on  Nature's  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
ranges  during  wrong  seasonal  use  periods. 
He  overstocked  the  same  areas  during  the 
proper  seasonal  use  periods.  He  forced  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  habits  by  the  wild  animal 
life  and  his  own  domestic  livestock.  He 
forced  them  to  eat  forage  which  primarily 
bad  as  Its  purpose,  emergency  and  conserva- 
tion use,  the  prevention  of  erosion,  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  foods  and  water  table  levels. 
He  Increased  the  size  of  his  domestic  ani- 
mals by  better  breeding  methods  and  the 
percentages  of  young  by  the  use  of  green 
feeds  during  the  breeding  season.  He  changed 
the  length  and  the  seasonal  use  of  the  Range 
by  winter  calving  and  lambing.  Everything 
that  the  white  man  did  In  changing  his  live- 
stock operations  tended  to  overcrowd  the 
Range  during  the  early  spring  months  when 
the  plant  life  Itself  was  trying  to  rear  a 
family  of  Its  own. 

He  Inadvertently  brought  in  noxious 
plants  and  less  valuable  annual  grasses, 
which  stole  the  moisture  and  soil  foods  from 
the  native  forage.  He  fenced  thousands  of 
acres  of  native  meadows,  be  plowed  thou- 
sands of  native  grass  acres  to  get  the  dollar 
by  raising  grain,  and  as  his  herds  grew  and 
the  range  became  depleted,  thousands  of 
acres  more  to  raise  crops  which  replaced  the 
native  forage  destroyed.  In  the  main  all  these 
plowed  acres  were  winter  use  acres.  The 
plowed  and  fenced  areas  formerly  balanced 
the  use  of  the  spring  and  summer  areas  by 
maintaining  one  animal  unit  per  two  or  three 
acres  per  winter  grazing  month.  The  stock- 
man made  the  same  two  or  three  acres  pro- 
duce feed  (hay  and  aftermath)  for  the  winter 
maintenance  of  nine  to  fifty  animal  units  per 
wtater  month.  Approximately  a  thousand  to 
five  thousand  per  cent  Increase  of  winter  ani- 
mal units  and  the  same  increase  of  animal 
units  turned  on  the  Range  which  had  de- 
creased In  size  twenty  to  fifty  percent  and 
fully  fifty  percent  In  carrying  capacity  on 
the  unfenced  open  range.  The  Range  changed 
from  a  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter  area 
to  a  spring  and  early  summer  area.  The  Range 
forage  could  not  support  the  vast  numbers 
of  livestock  and  wild  animal  life  and  combat 
improper  use,  old  age,  plant  Insects,  plant 
disease  and  also  survive  the  deficiencies  of 
moisture  fall  in  certain  spans  of  years.  In 
later  years  too  there  was  the  Influx  of  ani- 
mal units  from  distant  areas  which  used 
range  forage  that  was  a  complement  of  the 
winter  forage  belonging  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  the  wildlife  of  the  area.  Nature 
always  a  balanced  operator  was  changed  to 
an  unbalanced  operator.  She  lost  her  re- 
serves and  she  became  bankrupt. 

Nature  when  bankrupt  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  supplying  forage  for  these  hordes 
of  animal  units.  She  was  forced  to  watch  her 
best  forage  disappear  from  her  menu.  She  did 
her  best,  scattering  the  poorer  forages  over 
wide  areas.  She  adopted  the  less  valuable 
plants  brought  in  from  foreign  areas.  She 
wanted  to  product  plant  life  so  that  she 
could  take  care  of  her  customers  and  protect 
her  soils.  For  years  after  Meeker  (1845)  led 
the  wagon  train  of  the  early  settlers  across 
the  range  lands  of  Lost  Creek  near  Beulah, 
Oregon,  the  route  could  be  followed  by  two 
distinct  lines  of  sage  brush  growing  in  the 


wagon  tracks  where  the  grass  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  rough  locks.  The  same  area  In 
1906  overstocked  by  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
during  the  summer  months,  the  formation  of 
a  dust  bed  and  the  resultant  brush  climax 
type,  which  today  is  slowly  being  replaced 
by  the  native  grasses  again  in  the  better  used 
areas.  These  are  but  Ulustrations  of  the  hab- 
its of  Nature,  the  methods  which  she  uses 
for  the  protection  of  soil  and  plant  life.  All 
worthless  plants  are  enemies  of  valuable 
plants,  they  lay  in  ambush  in  scattered  areas, 
ready  to  spread  out,  and  usurp  the  territory 
of  the  valuable  plants  when  they  are  weak- 
ened and  defenseless.  The  valuable  plants  be- 
come slaves  of  the  rogues,  and  can  onlv  be 
freed  by  scores  of  years  of  struggle. 

The  cycle  of  operations  that  Nature  had 
built  over  a  period  of  centuries,  and  which 
she  had  followed  during  the  lean  (dry)  and 
fat  (wet)  years  with  the  greatest  of  success, 
was  torn  apart  and  rebuilt  by  the  stoclunen 
Into  a  cycle  of  operation  used  by  excessive 
livestock  numbers  with  no  forage  or  stock 
water  available  for  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Nature  had  always  operated  a  rounded 
out  setup,  she  balanced  her  operations.  She 
held  a  reserve  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and 
the  soil  yet  she  supplied  forage  for  her  cus- 
tomers, the  wild  animal  life,  on  a  year  long 
basis. 

Nature  knew  that  her  grasses,  the  climax 
forage,  could  only  be  used  during  the  proper 
season.  That  the  weeds  she  grew  wei-e  there 
to  be  consumed  in  order  that  the  gra.ss  would 
not  be  wantenly  used  during  its  early  stage 
of  growth.  That  the  browse  was  primarily  for 
the  same  purpose,  a  supplement  to  the  late 
summer  and  winter  feed.  It  was  also  green 
feed  when  there  were  no  weeds  and  after  the 
grasses  had  cured  on  the  stalk.  The  weeds 
and  browse  supplied  the  variations  of  the 
diet  Just  as  our  pie,  cake  and  other  luxury 
foods  are  to  our  meat  and  potatoes.  They 
supplied  the  feeimg  of  contentment  to  the 
grazing  animal  unit.  They  also  supplied 
humus  to  the  soil  and  prevented  or  utilized 
evaporation  and  lessened  erosion. 

Nature  also  knew  that  the  perennials,  the 
fall  and  wtater  forage,  the  grass  such  as:  rye 
grass,  Elymus  spp;  blue  bunch-grass,  AgTo- 
pyron  spp;  neediegrass,  Stipa  spp;  the  browse 
such  as  bltterbrush,  Purshia  tridentata: 
winter  far,  Eurotia  lanata:  could  only  be  used 
in  adverse  proportion  to  its  height  during  the 
growing  season.  The  greater  the  height  of  the 
grass  or  browse,  the  more  luxurient  the 
growth,  the  less  the  use  during  the  growing 
season. 

The  deep  rooted  grasses,  such  as  blue 
bunchgrass,  Agrop  yron  spp;  neediegrass, 
Stipa  spp;  or  the  browse  such  as  winter  fat! 
Eurotia  lanata;  have  a  cycle  of  growth  mak- 
ing slowly  during  the  early  spring  and  ma- 
turing rather  late  durhig  the  summer 
months,  with  a  retention  of  life  and  green 
coloring  In  its  foliage,  which  enables  the 
plant  to  store  food  in  its  root  system  after  the 
top  growth  has  ceased.  All  these  plants  seed 
late  in  the  summer  and  a  few  of  them  late  In 
the  fall. 

There  is  a  cycle  of  growth  for  each  tvpe 
of  Range  forage  directly  dependent  on  the 
depth  of  the  plant's  root  system.  A  shallow 
or  surface  rooted  grass  such  as:  Jime  grass. 
Keleria  cristata;  squirrel  taU  grass,  Sitanioii 
spp;  bluegrass,  Poa  spp;  fescue,  Festiica  spp; 
or  a  browse  such  as  bud  sage,  Artemsia  spine- 
scens;  and  nearly  all  of  the  weeds,  start  a 
cycle  of  growth  usually  visual  green  shoots 
during  the  fall  months,  remamiug  practically 
dormant  during  the  winter  months  and  then 
completing  their  cycle  of  growth  during  the 
early  spring  months  or  at  least  during  the 
early  summer  months  by  reaching  full  ma- 
turity and  the  production' of  seed. 

In  the  years  past  all  these  plants,  at  least 
the  majority  of  them,  completed  their  cycle 
of  growth  yearly.  The  remaining  plants,  and 
perhaps  all  the  plants  m  areas  short  of  mois- 
ture, completed  their  cycle  of  growth  inter- 


mittently, but  at  no  time  during  the  life  span 
of  the  plant  was  the  storage  of  food  in  Its 
root  system  prevented  because  of  the  total 
use  of  the  plants  foliage  by  the  grazing  ani- 
mals. Old  age  took  its  toll  and  other  plants 
died  from  insect  injury,  other  plants  were 
weakened  by  the  dry  periods  and  of  course 
during  those  dry  periods  there  were  few 
young  plants  that  survived. 

The  moisture-fall,  rain  and  snow,  during  a 
series  of  wet  years  or  even  one  wet  year, 
saturates  the  soU  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, springs,  creeks,  and  lakes  become  perma- 
nent stock  waters  if  the  soil  is  in  a  receptive 
condition  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  has  a 
plant  cover  to  prevent  undue  runoff,  -nic 
over-abundance  of  rainfall  or  moisture  from 
melting  snows  raises  the  water  table  level 
and  there  is  no  dead  space  of  dry  soU  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  water  table. 
CapUlary  action  is  at  its  maximum  and  the 
plants  are  able  to  withstand  dry  periods  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  During  these  periods 
of  above  normal  rainfall  deep  rooted  grasses, 
weeds  and  browse  successfully  compete  with 
the  annual  and  perennial  shallow  rooted 
grasses  weeds  and  browse.  The  deep  rooted 
plants  are  enabled  to  complete  their  growth 
cycle  after  the  surface  moisture  is  used  by 
the  other  plants  or  taken  by  evaporation,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  roots  which  extend  down 
into  the  soU  where  moisture  still  abounds. 
These  deep-rooted  plants  retain  lUe,  green 
coloring,  food  values,  and  palatabillty  m  their 
years  growth  long  after  the  perennial  surface 
rooted  plants  have  become  dormant  or  died 
as  Is  the  case  of  the  annual  weeds  and 
grasses. 

As  the  grazing  season  advances  towards 
the  winter  months,  the  burden  of  grazing  use 
falls  on  the  forage  with  green  coloring  and 
no  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  provide  proper 
control  of  a  grazing  area  we  cannot  prevent 
those  plants  which  are  green  and  palatable 
from  bebig  overgrazed  during  certain  seasons 
That  is  why  the  density  of  certain  species 
change  from  year  to  year  on  an  area  with  sea- 
son long  use.  That  Is  why  we  must  gather  and 
sow  seed  of  our  best  grasses. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  wet  years  the  deep 
rooted  plants  retain  their  green  coloring  un- 
til the  new  green  shoots  appear  In  the  fall  or 
spring  making  a  balanced  ration  when  the 
oW  and  the  new  growth  are  eaten  by  the 
grazing  animal.  The  shallow  rooted  peren- 
nial plants  also  make  a  fall  growth  but  the 
old  growth  of  these  plants  is  shunned  bv  the 
grazing  animal.  A  short  grass  (shallow 
rooted)  area  should  be  utilized  during  the 
early  grazing  season  and  then  rested  until 
the  next  spring.  The  deep  rooted  plants 
should  be  lightly  grazed  during  the  spring 
and  fully  utilized  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall. 

A  series  of  years  with  deficient  rainfall  or 
years  with  normal  rainfall  with  iindue  run- 
off, result  in  a  very  sub-soli  and  a  very  low 
water  table  level.  The  upper  soil  is  onl?  wet 
during  periods  of  rainfall  and  snowfall.  These 
dry  years  (and  they  are  not  drouth  years) 
are  the  periods  which  have  weakened  and  de- 
stroyed the  deep  rooted  grasses,  weeds,  and 
browse.  But  the  plants  would  not  have  died 
U  they  had  not  been  subjected  to  severe  graz- 
ing. The  plants  are  comparable  to  an  eight 
cylinder  engine.  It  would  be  very  inefficient 
if  half  of  the  cylinders  did  not  have  spark 
plugs.  Plants  cannot  stand  the  grazing  load 
whUe  striving  to  complete  their  cycle  of 
growth  with  only  fifty  percent  of  their  root 
system  functioning.  Also  we  must  remember 
that  the  grazing  animal  unit  Is  taking  all  or 
part  of  the  top  which  is  the  other  half  of  the 
plants  food  factory  machinery.  So  we  find 
many  dead  stumps  of  grasses  and  browse, 
many  more  than  the  natural  death  loss,  thin 
stands  of  plants,  poor  seed  crops,  an  increase 
In  the  density  of  unpalatable  plants,  few 
young  palatable  plants  and  an  increase  of 
plant  injury  by  insects.  The  insect  damage 
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more  noticeable  because  of  plant  scarcity 
and  weakened  condition.  Quite  often  a  se- 
ries of  dry  years  or  of  dry  spring  seasons  will 
tHuse  severe  damage  to  the  shallow  rooted 
plants  especially  fi  grazed  too  heavUv.  It  la 
interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  types  of  an 
nrea  brought  about  by  improper  use  of  that 
area.  It  follows  very  closely  the  following  four 
oteps:  — 

1.  Virgin  Areas— Tall  grasses  (deep-rooted) . 
Short  grasses  (shallow  rooted).  Weeds, 
Browse.  Artemsia  spp.  Chrysothamn  us  spp. 

2.  Over  stocked  Areas — Short  grasses. 
Weeds.  Artemsia  spp.  Chrysothamnus  spp. 
Browse.  Tall  grasses. 

3.  Severely  used  areas — Annual  short 
grasses.  Artemsia  spp.  Chrysothamnus  spp. 
Weeds,  Short  gras.ses.  Browse.  Tall  grasses. 

4.  Depleted  A.-eas — Artem-iia  spp.  Chri/so- 
thamnus  spp.  Annual  short  grasses.  Weeds, 
Short  grasses.  Browse.  Tall  grasses. 

(In  the  above  the  first  type  in  each  period 
is  the  climax  tj-pe.) 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  tliat  very 
little  loss  will  result  during  dry  years  or  sea- 
sons if  grazing  is  regiUated  to  moisture  depth 
and  to  a  season  of  use  when  we  are  s\ire  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  more  palatable  plants 
have  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  cycle 
of  growth.  Late  In  the  grazing  season  the 
tops  may  be  eaten,  without  injun,-  to  the 
plants  and  with  profit  to  the  operator. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  realize  and 
understand  that  there  is  no  native  grass, 
weed,  or  browse.  especUlly  of  the  perennials, 
that  can  successfully  withstand  the  Irregu- 
larities of  moisture  fall  and  consumption  of 
the  early  growth,  year  after  year,  thereby 
forcing  the  plant  to  produce  aftermath  to 
complete  its  cycle.  Once  we  understand  that 
one  fact  and  abide  by  it  our  native  grasses 
will  be  our  climax  forage  again  supplemented 
by  our  native  browse  and  weeds.  A  deep 
rooted  grass,  weed,  or  browse  under  normal 
conditions  must  be  grassed  Judiciously.  Such 
forage  is  of  no  value  without  livestock  to 
eat  it  and  livestock  cannot  be  profitably 
owned  without  the  \ise  of  forage  on  the 
-stalk.  Practically  all  of  our  deep  rooted  plants 
have  great  height  and  a  very  luxuriant 
grovhth  of  leaves. 

A  perennial  deep  rooted  grass  or  browse 
has  its  Ufe  cycle  to  complete.  It  strives  to 
produce  seed  and  in  order  to  do  so  must 
gather  minerals  from  the  soil  and  with  the 
aid  of  sunlight,  air  and  moisture  changes 
the  minerals  into  plant  foods  which  the  plant 
uses  to  grow  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  seeds. 
Each  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  has  a 
purpose  and  also  a  bearUig  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  plant.  They  are  all  essential  for 
ii.s  cycle  of  growth  and  for  the  reproduction 
of  other  plants.  If  the  tops  of  the  native 
grasses,  weeds,  or  browse  are  removed  every 
two  weeks  In  the  fields  or  on  the  Range  the 
plants  have  become  weakened  and  eventually 
will  die.  No  more  plants  will  grow  because 
there  was  no  seed  produced.  Range  plants 
cannot  survive  if  the  tops  are  continually 
cropped  by  the  grazing  animal  unit. 

One  can  work  a  horse  abusively  every  day 
nnd  by  taking  care  of  the  animal,  he  wlil 
stand  up  under  the  abuse  and  probably  be 
none  the  worse  because  of  It.  But  the  horse 
must  be  fed  and  watered  well.  When  Range 
plants  are  continually  cropped  they  receive 
no  food  or  water  from  the  animal  that  eats 
the  tops. 

If  water  Is  available  the  plant  produces 
tops  again  and  If  the  conditions  continue 
frxvor.ible  the  plant  will  complete  its  cycle  of 
growth.  If  no  moisture  Is  available,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  the 
plant  makes  little  growth  and  has  become 
weakened.  It  has  failed  to  store  food  In  its 
root  system  for  the  next  season  s  growth,  part 
of  the  roots  will  die  and  the  ne.xt  season's 
growth  will  be  below  normal  even  if  there  is 
sufficient  moisture.  A  plant  needs  a  food  stor- 
age in  its  root  system  beyond  the  needs  of 
cxirrent  year's  growth.  There  must  be  a  sur- 
plus for  emergency  Just  as  a  stockman  has 
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when  he  holds  over  a  stack 
vere  winter  or  late  spring.  A 
close  cropping  wUl  kill  the  u 
it  must  bave  leaf  surfaces  to 
food  when  moisture  Is  avail 
of  the  plant  are  comparable 
an  animal.  If  one  removes  t 
imal  will  die  for  it  cannot  b: 
leaves  of  a  plant  are  contl 
removed  the  plant  will  dl 
breathe. 

The  rye  grasses.  Eli/mus  . 
known  as  the  Drewsey  Unit 
trict    No.    3    in   Oregon    de;. 
clearly  the  damage  which  hai 
ing  the  past  fifty  years.  Abou 
all  the  rye  grasses  of  the 
elusive  of  the  area  now  fai 
and  stacked  in  Seplerrber 
been  twenty  thousand  tons 
more  than  the  tonnage  of 
farming  area  of  the  Unit  .„. 
the  rye  grasses  in  the  sam( 
ungrazed  until  September  ai 
stacked  for  hay  there  would 
thousand  tons.  The  nineteer 
have  disappeared  t>ecause  th« 
been  used  for  grazing  during 
growth,  the  tons  were  lost 
grass  plants  starved  to  death 
feed  themselves  and  take  ca 
needs    of   the    animal   units 
tops.    The    animal    units    t 
forced  to  eat  the  rye  grass  at 
stage  of  growth  in  order 
selves   could   exist.   There    , 
palatable  forage  to  take  care 
animal  units.  The  Range 

The  vast  areas  of  bunc..^, 
nlals  such  as  the  Agropyron 
spp;  the  Elymus  spp;  the  Poi 
spp;  and  the  Festuca  spp  at 
Drewsey  Unit  would  have  \. 
fall  as  hay,  three  hundred  th< 
elusive  of  the  range  areas  non 
there  would  be  a  scant  thlrtj 
of  hay  cut  from  the  same  a 
suiting  not  so  much  from 
from  wrong  seasonal  grazing 

The    short   rooted    grasses, 
grass,  Koloria  cristata;  blue 
cheat.  Bromus  tectorum;  s 
ton  spp;  and  other  annual 
plus  a  vast  increase  of  un 
Artemsia  spp;  Chrysotham 
Increased  In  density  since 
the    areas    vacated    by    the 
rooted    grasses,   weeds   and 
types  of  forage  in  the  ar 
forage  value  was  alwavs  on 
until  finally  we  have  vast  t. 
tically  worthless  for  grazing 
eroded  by  rains  and  winds 
cuts    and    prohibitive   expt 
them  to  their  former  value, 
note  that  during  the  change 
In  an  area  that  the  good  U 
the  bad  forage  because  the  . 
the  good  forage.  There  was 
poisonous  plants  which  wo 
fact  that  Nature  uses  them 
and  severe  grazing.  The  ^_ 
heur  and  Harney  Counties 
1937  approximated   one 
dollars.    Every  summer    _ 
whose   losses  from  forage 
the  purchase  price  of  cul 
their  range  animal  units.   . 
tends  to  winter  grazing  for 
who  are  scanty  feeders  and 
are  lost  by  eating  poisonous 
The  majority  of  the  stockrr 
stocking    and    wrong    seasoni  ,1 
Range,  both  on  public  and 
either  by  their  own  stock  or  bj 
to  their  commensurate  area  ( 
have  operated  on  margins  botl 
ups  and  summer  ranges.  A    _ 
men   maintain   that   the   dry 
caused  the  drastic  charge 
capacity  of  the  Range.  How 
remembered  that  the  Range 
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in  the  area 
of  Grazing  Dls- 
lonstrates    very 
been  done  dur- 
the  year  1890  If 
■sey  Unit  ex- 
had  been  cut 
would  have 
hay,  one  third 
put  up  in  the 
y.  Today  If  all 
area  were  left 
then  cut  and 
be  a  scant  one 
thousand  tons 
rye  grasses  had 
the  early  stage 
lecause  the  rye 
They  could  not 
of  the  bodily 
which   ate    Its 
t!  lemselves    were 
an  unpalatable 
they  them- 
not  enough 
)f  all  the  Range 
over  stocked, 
the  peren- 
spp:  the  Stipa 
spp;  Orysopsia 
)ne  time  In  the 
produced  In  the 
usand  tons,  ex- 
farmed.  Today 
thousand  tons 
The  loss  re- 
>verstocklng  as 
le. 

such    as   Jxine 
passes,  Poa  spp; 
tall,  Sitan- 
and  grasses 
ptpatable  browse, 
spp;  have  all 
year  1900  in 
>erennial    deep 
•rowse.   As  the 
changed  the 
down  grade, 
today  prac- 
>urposes.  Areas 
only  drastic 
will    restore 
:t  Is  worthy  to 
climax  forage 
gave  way  to 
a*imal  units  ate 
an  increase  of 
point  to  the 
prevent  early 
loss  in  Mal- 
<^rlng  the  year 
thousand 
stockmen. 
p(fsoning  exceed 
forage  for 
It  even  ex- 
1  hose  stockmen 
animals  units 
later  hemlock, 
admit  over- 
use   of    the 
)rivate  ranges, 
livestock  alien 
Range.  They 
on  winter  set- 
'  of  the  stock - 
seasons   have 
the  carrying 
er  it  must  be 
been  maln- 
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tainins  its  density  through  al 
seasons  when  the  livestock 
ous.  One  need  only  Investlgat 
protected  areas  of  the  Range  w 
proper  use  and  compare  then 
which  have  had  Improper  use. 
that  these  areas  approach  th< 
pacity  of  the  virgin  areas.  On 
areas  we  find  everything  of 
protected   area  everything  wo 
are  also  rock  araas  and  Inacce 
native   range    forage    (winter 
have  a  maximum  density  of 
and  browse  with  many  young  ^ 
During  the  dry  seasons  these 
have  the  volume  of  forage 
season  produces,  but  the  pi 
healthy  and  vigorous,  with  a 
of  black  sage  and  other 
ious   plants.    When    the    wet 
the  area  is  a  paradise,  but  the 
becomes  more  worthless  than  e 
The  areas  of  Range  land  sei 
manent  stock  waters  and  li 
grazing  use  have  hac*  the 
reduced    to    ten    percent    of 
density.    The    destroyed    plant 
replaced  by  worthless  plants 
value,  poisonous  plants  and  b^ 
cies  of  palatable  plants.  The 
essarlly   been    changed    to 
grazing  areas.  Areas  not  for 
of  beef  and  mtjtton  but  areas 
tenance    of   about   twenty 
former    carrying    capacity 
low  percentages  of  young,  a 
crease  In  poisonous  losses  and 
(rvilnous)  Increase  of  livestock 
and  heavy  Indebtedness. 

There    Is    a    solution    for 
and  their  range  problems.  It  is 
withdrawal  of  crop  lands  and 
and  pasture  lands  from  the  ol 
gether  with  excessive  number 
have   depleted  the  ranges 
only  a  reverse  of  the  past 
the  crop  land  fenced  range 
their   former   share   of   the 
until    the    native   forages   havi  1 
their  former  density  and  aftei 
grazing  u.se  of  the  Range. 

The  grazing  use  of  the  depleted 
be  restricted  to  a  short  spring 
proportion  (sixty  to  seventy-1 
the  short  grasses  and  weeds  anc 
early  winter  grazing  use  to  v 
forage  (tall  and  short  grasses 
the  use  at  the  same  time 
the  fallen  seeds.  There  are 
which  can  be  used  for  summer 
proper  carrying  basis  and  oth^r 
strictly  for  late  fall  or  early 
especially  in  those  areas  where 
ticable  to  develop  water,  and  s 
used  as  stock  water.  The  length 
season  depends  on  the  length 
ing  season.  It  should  not  exceed 
the   growing  cycle   of  the   ell 
short  grasses  and  weeds,  with 
tall  forage  will  the.,  regain  its 
Ing   of   fifty-fifty   In   relation 
forage. 

The  age  old  facts,  known 
nized,   that  moisture  begets 
winds  Increase  as  moisture 
years  of  plenty  are  hot  for  100 
but  years  to  build  up  forage, 
ture  reserves;   that  a  green 
dicative  of  good  forage  the 
mer  and  vice  versa  a  greenless 
is  indicative  of  scant  forage 
summer    (stock   nvimt>er   must 
for);    that  grasses,  weeds, 
which  need  to  be  sown   (by 
vated  and  harvested  with  as 
care  as  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
the   aftermath    (second   growtl^) 
plants  In  light  rain  fall  areas 
saving  effort  of  the  plant  and 
not  be  grazed  until  it  has  fulfllleil 
and  cured  on  the  stalk:  that 
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browse,  of  different  species  and  types  have 
their  proper  season  for  use.  and  these  seasons 
are  not  interchangeable;  that  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  former  winter  range  areas  have 
been  converted  into  commensurate  and  non- 
commensurate  owned  property  and  there  is 
a  negligible  amount  of  winter  range  left; 
that  there  is  sufficient  range  forage  for  the 
present  numbers  of  livestock  and  wild  life 
but  to  utilize  the  forage  necessitates  co- 
operation of  livestock  operators,  sportsman. 
Tax  Commissions.  Forest  Service.  Orazing 
Service  and  the  Public,  it  entails  shifting  of 
livestock,  development  of  water,  and  absolute 
control  of  grazing  seasons,  there  must  be  au- 
thority and  observance;  that  Class  3  property 
not  utilized  as  a  winter  set-up;  that  flood 
control  is  a  result  of  depleted  forage;  that  we 
cannot  grow  two  straws,  where  one  grew  be- 
fore with  Nature's  nursing,  without  extra 
moisture  and  prohibitive  expense;  that  na- 
tive forage  is  naturalized  and  ready  to  open 
shop  and  feed  their  customers  If  protected 
and  grazed  Judiciously;  that  the  livestock 
operation  is  not  a  means  to  get  rich  quickly 
but  only  a  means  of  obtaining  an  ordinary 
livelihood;  that  debts  are  never  paid  by  the 
returns  from  excessive  livestock  numbers; 
that  taxes  on  range  lands  must  be  based  on 
canTlng  capacities  not  on  acre  values;  that 
the  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  worst  Wall  Street  operators,  the 
calloused  buttocked  horsemen  and  cattlemen 
and  the  calloused  footed  sheepmen,  all  op- 
erating not  In  the  f  uttires  on  their  own  lands 
but  In  the  futures  on  open  range  and  forage 
values. 

In  conclusion:  the  happy  thought  about 
it  all  Is  that  the  sunshine  blooms  all  around 
some  day.  and  that  thing  which  has  been 
torn  down  is  finally  rebuilt  better  than  it 
was  before  and  henceforth  receives  better 
care.  Conditions  are  rapidly  Improving  so 
that  the  existing  rounded  out  stockmen  begin 
to  see  their  way  out  and  many  jroung  men 
are  acquiring  ranches  with  the  purchase  price 
based  on  returns,  who  will  pay  for  them  from 
earnings  and  live  comfortably  while  doing  so. 
Cooperation  among  these  operators  and  co- 
operation if  you  please,  between  the  grazing 
use  of  fenced  and  unfenced  lands  will  solve 
the  problem  of  range  Improvement  and 
stabilization  of  livestock  numbers. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  Thursday,  April  5, 
through  Thursday,  April  19,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Froehlich),  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Froehlich,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  today,  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Membere  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina) , 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McFall,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  EiLBERG,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Brademas,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Clay,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mrs.  Grasso.  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Harrington,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Ms.  Abzug,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  dm-mg  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  205,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dingell,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $552.50. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Froehlich)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Steele  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina), and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter): 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 

Fascell. 

Clay  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Anntjnzio. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  m  three  instances. 

Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Chappell  in  three  instances. 

Harrington  in  two  instances. 

HUNGATE. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  R ANGEL  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Pulton. 

Miss  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  11,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmittUig  a  report  on  the  dispute  between 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  and  Its 
employees  represented  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  93-5;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Received    From    the   Comptkollek    General 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries. 
Inc..  Department  of  Justice,  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  pursuant  to  31  U5.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-81);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-114).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  349.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3180.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege by  Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  93-115).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  351.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3932.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-116).  Referred  to  the 
Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  352.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  982.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .4ct, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-^117). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Pxiblic 
Works.  S.  502.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-118).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H  R.   6760.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  and  responsibilities  of 
the  letjislatlve  branch;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oitice  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  6762.  A  bill  providing  for  a  feaslbUlty 
study  of  certain  highways  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  highways  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzlg, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  AsRLET,  Mr.  Bincham.  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  6763.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interim'  to  Issue  rights-of-way  and 
special  land  use  permits  for  the  construction 
of   pipelines   in   the   State  of  Alaska   under 
certain   circumstances,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6764.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  section  170(e)  in  the  case 
of  certain  charitable  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary Income  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  payment  of  additional  funds 
to  units  of  local   government   In  urbanized 
areas   for  public   mass   transportation   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.   6766.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing  repairs  and   improvements  to  his   resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    SCHNEEBELI,    Mr.    CONABUE, 

Mr.  CHAMBERUiXN,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr. 
BsoTZMAN,  Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can) : 
H  R.  6767.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory  and  fair 
world  economic  system,  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  the  President  with  additional  nego- 
tiating authority  therefor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.   Fasceix,  Mr.   Mathias  of 
California,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  6768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  6769.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  .States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  income;  to 
provide  that  such  peiiolon  shall  be  Uicreased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  6770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Avenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  prog:ram  of 
healthcare  by  strengthening  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  healthcare  nationwide  and  by 
making  comprehensive  healthcare  Insurance 
(including  coverage  for  medical  catastrophes) 
available  to  all  Americans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HR.  6771.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
tor  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
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parity  price  therefor;   to  tl^  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6772.  A  bUl  to  cncourige 
ment    by   permitting   Pedei  i 
purchase  into  the  civil  servlc  s 
tem  benefits  undupllcated 
tlrement   system   based   on 
Federal  programs  operated 
governments  under  Federal 
pervlslon;  to  the  Commitee 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.   6773.   A   bill   to  ^-- 
insurance  program  for  Stat 
ernment  public  safety  office]  s 
benefits  for  survivors  of  c 
in  Ihie  of  duty;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6774.  A  bill  to  amend 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  provlie 
$5,000  of  compensation  paid 
ment  officers  and  firemen  shi  11 
to   the   income   tax:    to   th< 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUGO  ( 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  place  o 
lands   within   the 
ernments  of  Guam,  the 
American  Samoa,   and   for 
to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ElLBERG  (for 
MuKPHT  of  Illinois) 
H.R.  6776.  A  bill  to  amei 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
prices  at  levels  prevailing 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6777.  A  bill  to  i 
railroad    rolling    stock    and 
utilization  to  meet  the 
users,   shippers,    national 
consuming  public;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commete 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  give 
ternational  Convention  on  _ 
ing  Operations  in  the  North 
at  London  under  date  of 
for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.FUQUA: 
H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  provlc^ 
of    certain   sums   advanced 
services  under  title  XVIII 
curlty  Act;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GINN: 
HJl.  6780.  A  bUl  to  amen< 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  estab 
cedures  for  the  consideratlo 
for    renewal    of    broadcast 
Committee  on  Interstate 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  6781.  A  blU  to  authorfee 
of   the   Interior   to   constrin  t 
maintain  a  replacement  dam 
American   Falls   Dam   of   tl 
River  Basin   project,   Idaho 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6782.  A  bill  to  authorfee 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the 
the    existing    American    Falls 
Snake   River  project.   Idaho, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 
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use  of  Federal  funds 
services  under  the  public 
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for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  6793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
orphans  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Thompson  of 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Ware, 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 

Johnson  of  California) : 

H.R.  6794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 

orphans  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wy- 
oming, and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.  6795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join  and 
remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
by  providing  full-time  coverage  under  Serv- 
icemen's   Group    Life    Insurance    for    such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6796.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709(g) 
(1)  of  title  32  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
permit  certain  National  Guard  technicians 
to  be  absent  from  work  on  legal  holidays;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  or  payment  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  property 
taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent  paid 
on  their  residences  by  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brat, 
Mr.  Dennis,   Mr.   Hillis,   Mr.   Hud- 
nut,    Mr.    Landgrebe,    Mr.    Madden, 
and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.R.  6798.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake,  Ind.,  shall  be  known  as  Cecil  M.  Harden 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.NATCHER: 
H.R.   6799.   A   bill   to  amend   the   tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6801.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
marriage  of  certain  annuitants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6802.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  eny)loyees'  health  benefits  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  6803.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6804.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  continual 
application  of  current  basic  pay  scales  to 
Federal  civil  service  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

Hii.6805.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legisla- 
tive function  by  requiring  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  Impounds,  orders  the  Im- 
pounding, or  permits  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority,  and  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure under  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  approve  the  Im- 
poimding  action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  re- 
quire the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
otticer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  to 
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cease  such  action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  di- 
rected by  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

MR.  6806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  if  the 
taxpayer  Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  6807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6808.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rners  for  fiood  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  6809.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  for  flood  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  approximately  4,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  Kehoe  Lake  project  on  Little  Sandy 
River  and  Tygarts  Creek,  Ky.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6812.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1,965  to  increase 
the  mileage  of  the  development  highway 
system;  to  the  Committee  On  Public  Works. 
H.R.  6814.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  drugs  re- 
qtiiring  a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.  6815.  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  for  any  assistance  provided  to  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6816.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  6817.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Bercland,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr. 
Danielson,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
H.\RRiNGTON,      Mr.      Mazzoli,      Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  6818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Preven- 
tion,  to  provide   financial  assistance  for  a 
demonstration  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Benitez.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dices,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lec- 
cett,  Mr.  Metcalpe,  Mr.  Murpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roonet 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Litton)  : 


H.R.  6819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, to  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
demonstration  program,  and  for  other  p'.ir- 
pose.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  ri:cI 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIKE3 ; 
H.R.  6iB20.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice    of   Federal    emplo>'ees    in   emplojee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  6821.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  regulation  .of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McCORMACK,  and  Mr.  KIcKat)  : 
H.R.  6822.  A   bill'  to   amend    the    Internal 
Re'.enue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  to  be  insptected  by  a  com- 
mon   tax    auditing    agent    utilized    by    the 
States:  to  the  Commitee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  C'aU- 
fornla : 
H.R.  6823.   A   bill   to   enlarge   the   Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CH.\RLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  6824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  etfective  control  of  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJl.  6825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;    to  the  Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Veterans'  Adminb^iration. 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.J.   Res.  497.   Joint  resolution  to  retain 
May  30  as  Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT: 
H.J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  eztention  of  the  term  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers. 
and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  terminate 
An^erlcan  military  activity  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.J.  Res.  501 .  Joint  resolution  to  bestow  U.S. 
citizenship  upon  Christopher  Columbus;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
HJ.  Res.  502.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  in  office  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  inferior  cotirts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
ByMrs.  GRASSO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
certain  measures  for  the  curtailment  of  bene- 
fits imder  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H,   Res.  350.   Resolution   requiring  certain 
Information    on    social    service    regulations 
from   the    SecreUiry    of    Health,    Education. 
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and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and     Antonio  Trias;  to  the 
Means.  dlclary. 


Coi  unlttee  on  the  Ju- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlviana 
Oiovannettl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Aviv 
(also  known  as  Arle  Abramovlch);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  6828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Carrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  6829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jos© 


ru  e 
o:  I 


PETITIONS 

Under  clause  1  of 
and  papers  were  laid 
and  referred  as  follows 
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subsidized  housing  and 
ment  programs;  to.  the 
ing  and  Currency. 

150.  Also,  petition  of 
boro,  Ala.,  and  others, 
for  law  enforcement 
suits;   to  the  Committee 

151.  Also,  petition  of 
other  members  of   the 
Police,  Lodge  No.  70, 
Md.,  relative  to  protect: 
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DR.  RAYMOND  PAZ  OF  LAS  CRUCES, 
N.   MEX. 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  several  occasions  risen  to  speak  be- 
fore this  distinguished  body  in  praise  of 
our  fine  New  Mexico  citizens.  Today,  I 
again  stand  to  commend  the  work  of  one 
such  man,  Dr.  Raymond  Paz  of  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Nex.  Dr.  Paz  was  bom  in  New 
Mexico,  as  was  his  father;  he  has  a  true 
love  for  the  outdoors.  By  profession  he  is 
an  optometrist,  but  he  has  given  many 
years  of  his  life  to  promoting  outdoor 
recreation  in  our  State.  He  has  served  on 
the  Las  Cruces  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  for  the  past  18  years  and  pres- 
ently serves  on  two  State  committees — 
the  Recreation  Priorities  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  special  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Solidad  Canyon.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Commit- 
tee of  the  Southern  Rio  Grande  Coimcil 
of  Governments  and  serves  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  commissioners  and 
board  members  branch  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Association.  I  be- 
lieve he  serves  as  a  fine  example  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  enjoy  the  out- 
doors; not  only  does  he  enjoy  the  en- 
vironment, but  he  has  given  many  years 
of  his  life  to  its  preservation  and  de- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Paz  recently  was  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
Aguirre  Spring  Recreation  Site  in  the 
Organ  Mountains  12  miles  east  of  Las 
Cruces.  Dr.  Paz'  love  for  the  moimtain, 
that  has  for  years  been  part  of  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  his  city,  prompted  him 
to  write  an  inspiring  poem  about  Organ 
Mountain.  I  think  It  reflects  his  deep  love 
and  respect  for  the  earth  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


The  Call  of   the 


Mountain 
Raymond  Paz) 


bflng. 

Moon, 

the  Snow, 
gn  ces, 
y  lu. 


kin  Iness, 
;  pea  :e. 


(By  Dr. 
I  was  created  long  before  ybu. 
To  prepare  this  haven  for  your  coming. 
My  mission  is  to  serve  you 
I  need  you  to  Justify  my  b 
My  friends — the  Sun  and 
The  Clouds,  the  Rain  and 
All  favor  me  with  their  % 
And  adorn  me  to  delight 
My  gifts  to  you  I  offer, 
And  beg  you  to  accept  the|n 
And  for  your  gracious, 
I  shall  give  you  lasting 
I  offer  you  Adventure, 
To  challenge  the  spirit  of  ^outh. 
And  exhaust  the  yout: 
I  offer  you  Beauty, 
To  delight  the  human  senies 
With  reflections  of  our  Crcfitor. 
I  offer  you  Inspiration, 
To  liven  your  weary  spirit 
And  dissipate  the  worries  df  life, 
I  offer  you  Peace, 
To  make  the  image  of  Qot 
Olow  with  celestial  splend 
So  come,  come  to  me  Joyfully, 
And  drink  deeply  of  the 
That  I  have  for  you 
And  your  Joys  will  be  without 
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Ridgefield  Borough  Hall  in  New  Jersey. 
At  these  hearings  we  received  testimony 
from  municipal  officials,  engineers,  and 
residents  of  the  area  on  the  frequency, 
extent  of  damage,  consistency  and  con- 
sequences of  flooding  caused  by  certain 
streams  and  tributaries  in  the  Bergen, 
Hudson,  and  Passaic  County  areas  of 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  the  impact  that 
flooding  has  had  on  the  residents  in  tlie 
communities  smrounding  these  water- 
ways. It  was  significant  to  note  that  each 
of  the  communities  represented  at  ther 
hearings  were  well  prepared  with  sup- 
portive data  including  technical  and  en- 
gineering studies  and  corrective  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  the  fiooding  problems 
of  their  respective  areas  with  the  only 
real  obstacle  being  the  fiscal  resources  to 
accomplish  the  remedial  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  to  the  fore- 
going facts,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to 
you  today  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Wayne, 
N.J.,  which  was  presented  at  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  flood  control  hear- 
ings in  February  to  acquaint  you  and 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  with  the 
continuing  perseverance  and  hard  work 
of  the  governing  ofiBcials  of  communities 
in  the  flood-stricken  areas  in  their  deep 
concern  for  the  people  of  the  region  and 
the  frustrations  that  ai'e  being  encoun- 
tered in  having  the  solution  at  hand  but 
unable  to  implement  it  because  of  the 
lack  of  fiscal  resources.  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  insert  the  Wayne 
Township's  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  with  my  compliments  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  theii'  report  to  Mayor  New- 
ton E.  Miller;  Councilmen  Thomas  Elm, 
Jr.,  Walter  Jasinski,  Charles  Kabbash, 
James  A.  Mingo,  Estele  Perry,  Leonard 
Pine,  Harry  F.  Rudiger,  Joseph  Vadala 
and  David  Waks;  and  additional  plau- 
dits to  Kenneth  R.  Mahony,  business  ad- 
ministrator; Anthony  Buzzoni,  public 
works  director;  and  Lawrence  Bednarz, 
assistant  engineer;  who  participated  in 
Wayne's  formal  presentation  at  the 
flood  control  hearings.  The  substance  of 
the  report  is  as  follows: 

Flooding  Situation  Report,  Wayne,  N.J. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  Congress  with  the  flooding  prob- 
lems within  northern  New  Jersey  and  Pas- 
saic County  generally,  and  within  Wayne 
Township  specifically;  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  possible  solutions  and  steps  taken  by 
Wayne  to  effect  these  solutions  and  further 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  program's  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  single  municipality,  Wajme. 

METHOD 

The  time  available  being  too  brief  to  even 
summarize  the  problem,  briefing  books  are 
being  presented,  giving  in  greater  detail,  the 
situation  as  we  see  it  and  the  proposed  solu- 
tions. Attached  by  reference  Is  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  entitled  "Passaic 
River  Basin"  published  in  June  of  1972.  En- 
closed is  one  set  (5  volumes)  of  the  Wayne 
Towiaship  Drainage  Study  completed  in 
August  of  1972. 

PROBLEM 

Wayne  Township  consists  of  27.2  square 
miles  bordered  on  the  northeast  and  south- 
east by  hilly  terrain  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ramapo,  Pomp  ton  and  Passaic  rivers,  3.6 
square  miles  In  the  flood  plain.  The  major 
flood  of  record  is  the  1903  flood.  Serious  flood- 
ing has  occurred  each  year  since  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Major  flooding  tragedies 
have  occurred  periodically   since   with    the 
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sprhig  flood  of  1968  tropical  storm  "Doria" 
in  1971,  "Agnes"  in  1972  and  the  February 
floods  of  1973  being  the  most  significant. 
Tliree  different  types  of  flooding  occur:  1) 
internal  flooding  caused  by  water  runoff,  2) 
peripheral  flooding  caused  by  surcharge  of 
the  river  beds,  and  3)  internal  flooding 
caused  by  river  and  stream  backup. 

POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

Tlie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  addressed 
the  types  2  and  3  (above)  in  the  "Passaic 
Basin"  report  and  in  their  recommended  ac- 
tion, Plan  III  and  amendments.  The  Town- 
ship of  Wayne  is  addressing  a  partial  solution 
to  t\-pes  2  and  3  (above)  in  a  current  study 
by  a  consultant  on  the  po&slble  use  of  Beatles 
Dam  improved  by  hydraulic  gates;  to  lower 
the  peaks  of  flood  water  In  the  Wayne  area. 
Wayne  Township  has  further  attempted  to 
reduce  flood  damage  by  the  purchase  of 
"Flood  Way"  land  in  the  Old  Wayne  Park 
area.  Pequannock  Park  area  and  in  the 
Buttoawood  area.  Some  land  has  been  ac- 
quired but  so  far,  Green  Acres  and  Open 
Space  funds  have  been  denied.  Wayne  Town- 
ship has  conducted  extensive  and  detailed 
studies  of  the  runoff  problems  of  type  1  flood- 
ing. River  dredging  is  a  possible  partial  in- 
terim solution. 

DISCUSSION  or  POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

1.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Plan  III  as 
amended:  the  pre-amended  plan  would  pro- 
vide greater  benefit  to  Wayne  Township.  Even 
the  relief  offered  by  the  amended  plan  would 
be  welcome.  This  program  is  entirely  outside 
the  capability  of  any  municipality  or  grotip 
of  municipalities  to  Implement.  Wayne 
Township  supports  the  plan  without  reserva- 
tion. 

2.  Beatles  Dam  Hydratilic  Gates  would 
benefit  Wayne  Township  lowlands  by  lower- 
ing the  flood  crest  by  an  as  yet  undetermined 
level.  Costs  also  are  unavailable.  The  study 
when  complete,  will  provide  cost/benefit  data 
as  well  as  possible  down  stream  effects  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  upon  completion. 
Indications  are  that  this  project  is  outside 
the  scope  of  municipal  accomplishment  both 
as  far  as  cost  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
work  is  outside  of  Wayne  Township. 

3.  Purchase  of  and  return  to  the  natural 
state,  of  lands  in  the  floodway  areas  are  clas- 
sic methods  of  reducing  flood  damage  and 
reducing  flood  intensity  by  limiting  stream 
encroachment.  Approximately  $20  million 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  noticeable  re- 
sults in  Wayne  Township  alone. 

4.  Dredging  of  the  river  has  been  attempted 
in  several  areas,  namely  on  the  Pompton 
River  where  the  river  divides  Lincoln  Park 
and  Wayne  and  on  the  Ramapo  River  within 
Pompton  Lakes.  Since  the  river  is  In  most 
parts  the  municipal  boundary,  cooperative 
agreements  are  necessary  to  effect  the  com- 
pletion. Lincoln  Park  cooperated  with  Wayne 
and  some  deepening,  desnagging  and 
straightenhig  was  accomplished.  Passaic 
County  was  less  than  cooperative.  Fairfield, 
Pequannock  and  Little  Falls  showed  no  in- 
terest. By  allowing  continued  silting  and 
debris  island  buildup,  the  flow  Is  Impeded 
and  slowed  along  with  Increasing  the  re- 
lated turbulence.  A  regional  authority  could 
assist  in  establishing  proper  river  profiles 
and  malntainiug  them  through  dredging. 

5.  Internal  drainage  work  has  been  em- 
phasized by  Wayne  Township.  Since  the  1971 
tragedy  of  Hurricane  Doria,  the  Township 
has  bonded  over  $6  million  for  drainage.  This 
is  a  continuing  program.  In  September  of 
1971,  the  Township  Council  authorized  a 
compreliensive  drainage  plan  and  Photo- 
gramatic  Topc^raphic  Maping  (1"-100.  2" 
contour  intervals.)  These  studies  wUl  result 
in  an  additional  $5-$6  million  in  drainage 
improvements  over  the  next  5  years.  Inter- 
nally the  restilts  have  been  gratifying.  The 
Township  has  modified  its  internal  design 
criteria  for  drainage  from  a  10  year  storm 
capacity  to  a  30  year  storm  capacity. 

Wayne  Township  is  the  first  mtmlcipaliiv 
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In  New  Jersey  to  Implement  the  1973  New 
Jersey  Flood  Plata  Law  declaring  a  mora- 
torltim  on  construction  In  the  flood  plain 
until  State  regulations  are  completed.  This 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Council  on 
February  21,  1973. 

6.  Organization  for  flood  emergency,  can 
alleviate  suffering  and  avoid  confusion. 
Wayne  has  a  "Citizens  Flood  Committee"  to 
advise  tlie  Mayor  and  Council  on  flood  re- 
lated matters.  The  Wayne  Civil  Defense 
Emergency  Operations  Center  is  skilled  and 
unfortunately  much  practical  experience  has 
been  gained  in  actual  emergencies.  AU  senior 
officials  have  completed  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity 16  hour  Emergency  Simulation  Train- 
tag  Course.  The  Standard  Operating  Proce- 
dures of  the  Township  are  mtich  studied 
and  widely  used  throughout  the  State. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 . '  Major  ri\  er  and  retention  basta  work 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  any  agency  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Government.  This  work 
mtist  be  done. 

2.  Return  of  the  "flood  way"  to  Its  nattu-al 
state  is  in  the  best  public  taterest. 

3.  Cooperation  as  a  ntethod  of  dotag  work 
affecting  multiple  governmental  units  Is  tin- 
satisfactory  and  therefore  a  regional  author- 
ity controlling  all  aspects  of  water  policy 
and  flood  control  is  needed. 

4.  Interior  drainage  and  stream  improve- 
ment is  basically  a  local  responsibility  and 
must  be  handled  as  quickly  as  the  finances 
of  the  affected  municipaUlies  permit. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

1.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  rec- 
onunended  Plan  m  for  the  Passaic  River 
Basta  be  Implemented  expeditiously. 

2.  Funds  be  made  available  to  States. 
Counties  and  Municipalities  to  purchase 
lands  withta  the  floodways  of  major  rivers 
to  be  returned  to  the  nattiral  condition  as 
conservation  areas. 

3.  The  Corps  of  Engmeers  be  directed  to 
identify  high  Impact  subprojects  withta 
Plan  III  for  early  implementation. 

4.  Funds  be  made  available  on  a  shartag 
basis  to  municipalities  to  resolve  Interior 
drainage  problems  associated  with  rtutoff 
and  tributary  streams. 

5.  An  authority  (Includtag  New  York  and 
New  Jersey)  be  established  to  control  all 
aspects  of  water  policy  and  flood  control 
within  the  Passaic  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  remedial  action  suggested  by 
Wayne  Township  and  other  municipal- 
ities who  appeared  at  the  flood  control 
hearings  in  New  Jersey  can  be  accom- 
plished in  concert  with  the  Aimy  Engi- 
neers comprehensive  plan  for  the  Pas- 
saic River  Basin,  whether  it  be  the  pre- 
viously State-approved  plan  HI  or  the 
alternative  plan  H-B  wliich  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  pubhc  meeting  to  be  held 
in  my  congressional  district  tliis  week. 

We  are  hopeful  that  as  soon  as  the 
findings  of  the  hearings  have  been  prop- 
erly reviewed  and  evaluated  that  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  constructive  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  provide  relief  to  these 
flood-stricken  areas. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
consideration. 


LET  US  STAY  CLEAR  OF  QUAGMIRES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIP.CINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  April  9  edition  of  the  Philadel- 
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phla  Inquirer  included  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  present  situation  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  to  that  country. 

President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 
has  requested  increased  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  The  edito- 
rial points  out — correctly,  in  my  judg- 
ment— that  while  America  maintains 
important  military  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines, these  installations  are  for  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  global  interests  and  not 
for  protection  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment against  insurrection. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  it  is  vital 
that  the  United  States  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  become  involved  in  another  dis- 
tant guerrilla  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Let  Us  Stay  Clear  of 
Quagmires,"  be  included  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Stay  Clear  of  Quagmires 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  has  been 
making  frequent  and  pressing  appeals  for 
the  United  States  to  Increase  Its  military 
assistance  to  the  Philippines.  The  consensus 
around  Washington  has  It  that  the  reaction 
within  the  U.S.  government  runs  from  cau- 
tious to  chilly. 

We  wUl  be  pleased  If  It  remains  that  way. 

The  United  States,  It  Is  often  cited,  has  a 
special  relationship  with  the  PliUipplnes, 
based  lairgely  on  their  colonial  relationship 
from   1898  to  1946. 

We  believe  the  happiest  aspect  of  that  bit 
of  history — from  both  parties'  standpoints — 
Is  that  it  ended,  and  that  the  Island  republic 
Is  Independent.  The  U.S.  has  subsequently 
and  rightly  ^ade  vast  contributions  of 
money,  advice  and  such  acts  of  friendship 
to  the   Philippines,   all   honorable   gestures. 

The  Philippines  has  prospered  from  all 
that,  and  reasonably  so;  It  also  has  main- 
tained something  which  often  has  more 
closely  approximated  a  democratic  govern- 
ment than  those  of  most  other  tropical 
Pacific  nations. 

In  the  last  few  months,  President  Marcos 
has  suspended  many  of  those  democratic 
processes,  on  the  argument  that  stable  gov- 
ernment Is  threatened  by  internal  dissent 
and  Incipient  guerilla  rebellion.  It  Is  to 
answer  this  putative  threat  that  he  seeks 
increased  military  support  from  the  U.S. 

Under  treaty  arrangements,  the  U.S.  main- 
tains In  the  Philippines  its  most  Important 
mUitary  and  naval  garrisons  in  the  western 
Pacific.  They  are  vital  and  they  must  be 
maintained. 

But  they  are  there  to  protect  American 
global  interests,  not  to  support  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment against  domestic  disruption.  We  find 
even  the  small-scale  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can Special  Forces  teams  in  the  Philippine 
countryside  to  be  ominous,  and  believe  it 
should  be  curtailed. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  American  gov- 
ernment mvist  withstand  every  temptation 
and  unseen  tripwire  that  would  involve  it  in 
an  Asian — or  any  foreign — guerilla  war. 

The  one  we're  just  emerging  from  In  Indo- 
china makes  a  case  beyond  caution. 
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TRUE  CONSERVATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  we  have  heard 
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in  Weaverville, 

which  is  largely 

would  normally 
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for  the  direction 

This  is  not  true. 
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by  the  student 
in  the  Trinity 


flood  plain  to  determini  their  feelings 
on  flood  plain  zoning,  t:  lese  feelings  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  Trinity  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Members  of  the  group  i  re  taking  turns 
visiting  the  eight  feeder  schools  in  the 
district  to  present  slides  or  film  of  their 
fleldwork.  They  accompsny  these  films 
with  discussions  conceriing  why  and 
how  these  projects  are  (arried  out  and 
relate  these  to  conserva  ion  of  natural 
resources. 

Marlin  Lee,  Jennifer  Proffltt,  Christy 
Forero,  and  Diane  Westb»ook  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  recognition  since  they  pro- 
vided the  leadership  necessary  to  carry 
the  conservation  message  to  other  schools 
in  the  county  and  especially  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Others  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  are  i  is  follows : 

Steven  Abrams,  Burkn  Adrian,  Fred 
Anderson,  Don  Anondsoi,  Larry  Beck- 
haus,  Richard  Berrian,  Cherie  Bickle, 
Doyle  Blaney,  Curt  Blotgh,  Dan  Chal- 
mers. 

Pat  Chapman,  Mike  Dugan,  John 
Eaker,  Val  Goodrich,  Lo-i  Green,  Steve 
Harwell,  Robbie  Johnsoi,  Jim  Jopson, 
David  King,  Andrea  Laini ;. 

Keith  Larkin,  David  Leavell,  Fred 
Maddox,  Mike  Martin,  Ri  :h  Martin,  Sam 
Martin,  Scott  Morris,  Ken  Muir,  John 
Payton,  Jody  ProflBtt. 

Tim  Quinn,  Jane  Reeie,  Joe  Rouch- 
leau,  Mark  Smith,  Mlihelle  Spinola, 
Charlie  Spratt,  Star  Trej  anier,  Jim  Un- 
derwood, Pete  Van  Mare,  and  Gayle 
Weckerle. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  student 
activities  but  I  do  want  t(  >  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  effort  and 
dedication  and  hard  work  which  has 
been  put  into  it  to  make  their  program 
successful.  Here,  my  friends,  is  where 
we  will  ultimately  win  Wie  conservation 
battle  of  our  environmenj,  here  at  home 
and  especially  with  the  ydung  people  who 
are  receiving  in  high  schi  >ol  an  indoctri- 
nation in  practical  conservation  and 
this  will  follow  them  thre  ugh  their  lives. 
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HON.  MILTON  R 


OF    NORTH   DAK  DTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 
Pr(  sident. 
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repeats  itself,  and  it  usually  does,  this 
will  only  be  a  temporary  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■  From   the    Minot    (N.    Dak.)     Daily    News, 
Mar.  31,  1973 1 
The  End  of  a  Good  Deai.? 

This  outburst  of  housewives'  talk  of  meat 
boycotts  may  be  a  signal  that  shoppers  are 
catching  a  glimmer  of  what  lies  ahead. 

A  slow  realization  may  be  dawning  that 
administration  intentions  in  farm  policy  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  ending  the  good 
deal  which  Americans  have  had  in  food  buy- 
ing for  the  last  40  years. 

Something  deeper  than  concern  about  the 
current  price  of  meat  may  well  be  agitating 
the  customers.  Perhaps  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  if  the  farmers  are  no  longer 
to  receive  direct  incentives  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  it  will  be  the  con- 
sumers who  will  suffer. 

The  milling  and  baking  industry  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  federal  programs  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  controls  when  they 
were  first  instituted.  But  the  millers  and 
bakers  have  lived  with  this  system  for  quite 
a  while  now,  and  they  know  very  well  what 
it  means  to  the  consumer. 

Morton  I.  Sosland,  editor  of  Milling  and 
Baking  News,  puts  It  this  way:  "To  a  great 
extent,  U.S.  farm  programs  that  began  in 
the  1930s  have  been  more  of  a  cheap-food 
subsidy  to  American  consvimers  than  their 
more  widely  criticized  and  publicized  role 
as  a  subsidy  to  American  farmers." 

If  federal  farm  programs — the  so-called 
subsidy  programs — are  phased  out,  as  Secre- 
tary Butz  says  the  goal  is.  the  era  of  abundant 
food  in  America  at  moderate  prices  will  end 
with  them.  These  programs  have  served  to 
moderate  the  forces  which  would  operate 
in  a  free  market.  These  forces  will  Inevitably, 
in  the  long  run,  push  prices  higher  for  those 
food  items  that  the  affluent  consumer  wants, 
and  as  consumers  most  of  us  have  been  living 
high  on  the  hog  until  lately.  If  farmers  no 
longer  are  to  receive  direct  incentives  from 
government  to  encourage  plenty  and  stability, 
one  can  expect  farmers'  decisions  to  follow 
where  the  high  prices  are.  Instead  of  main- 
taining a  weU-rounded  production  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

Clearly  food  production  in  this  country  has 
become  an  Increasingly  expensive  enterprise. 
The  total  amount  of  cultivated  land  Is  de- 
creasing. At  the  same  time  total  population 
will  continue  to  Increase  for  many  years  to 
come.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  administra- 
tion is  expecting  agrlcultiire  in  America  to 
enlarge  its  export  sector.  Without  continua- 
tion of  production  and  marketing  programs — 
yes,  to  some  extent  even  with  them — the  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  find 
himself  paying  over  the  counter  for  food 
shipped  abroad  to  improve  ovir  balance  of 
payments. 

An  Important  part  of  the  increased  cost  of 
farm  production  is,  as  Sosland  points  out,  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  land  Itself  has  Increased 
greatly.  Sosland  observes:  "Land  suitable  for 
crop  production  in  the  United  States  Is 
limited.  Witness  the  fact  that  farmers  last 
fall.  In  response  to  the  highest  prices  lu  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  seeded  only  one  per 
cent  more  acres  to  winter  wheat.  Inputs  such 
as  fertilizer,  insecticides,  herbicides  and 
better  seeds  are,  in  a  very  real  economic 
sense,  substitutes  for  land.  In  the  past  rela- 
tively few  American  farmers  have  considered 
land  as  a  cost.  Accelerating  the  commercial- 
ization of  farming  wUl  change  that  attitude. 
If  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  cropland, 
then  prices  very  near  the  current  high  levels 
will  be  required  to  stimulate  the  inputs  that 
substitute  for  land." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appears  that  the  administration  has 
hardly  begun  to  level  with  the  American  con- 
sumer on  the  matter  of  what  the  cost  of 
abundant  food  supply  will  be  in  the  future, 
once  the  built-in  subsidy  to  consumers  in  our 
present  production  arrangements  is  phased 
out.  Either  that,  or  the  administration  is  not 
yet  aware  that  Its  policies  for  agriculture  are. 
one  by  one.  opening  several  rather  large  cans 
of  worms.  This  is  a  kind  of  canned  stuff  which 
is  going  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the  con- 
sumer when  he  looks  Inside. 


HILGEPORD  HONORED  BY 
ASSEMBLY 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I  there  have  been  imtold 
millions  of  servicemen  who  needed  help 
with  job  training,  pension,  and  compen- 
sation claims,  and  millions  of  widows 
and  orphans  who  have  required  the  ex- 
pertise of  a  good  sei-vice  oflBcer. 

Mr.  Wayne  E.  "Dutch"  HUgeford  of 
Salem,  HI.  has  just  completed  25  years 
of  service  to  the  sick  and  disabled  veter- 
ans as  a  representative  of  the  Illinois 
veterans  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  house  and  sen- 
ate of  the  Illinois  Legislature  have  passed 
identical  resolutions  saluting  "Dutch" 
Hilgeford  for  his  outstanding  service.  I 
know  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  salute  this  outstanding  public 
official  who  has  unselfishly  served  his 
fellowman  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Under  previous  order  granted  me,  I 
would  ask  that  the  story  appearing  in 
the  Salem  Times  Commoner  of  Salem, 
111.  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entii-ety. 

The  article  follows: 

Hilgeford  Honored  bt  Assembly 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  have  passed  Identical  resolutions, 
saluting  Wayne  E.  "Dutch"  Hilgeford  of  Sa- 
lem upon  completion  of  25  years  of  service 
with  the  Illinois  Veterans  commission. 

Hilgeford  served  Marion  and  Clay  counties 
as  service  officer  untU  July  1,  1955,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  supervisor  over  an 
area  including  Sangamon  and  all  counties 
soutli  of  it. 

Born  Oct.  29,  1910,  at  Joppa  to  the  late 
John  T.  and  Grace  Hilgeford,  he  entered  the 
Army  on  November  30,  1942,  at  Camp  Grant 
and  was  a  Staff  Sergeant  in  Battery  A,  497th 
Battalion,  13th  Division  Field  Artillery,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  November  10,  1944, 
at  Camp  Barkley,  Texas. 

He  has  held  the  posts  in  the  American 
Legion  of  adjutant,  Americanism  chairman, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  secretary  to 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Reunion  association, 
served  the  23rd  district  as  Americanism.  Vet- 
eran Affairs  and  RehabUitatlon,  and  Distin- 
guished Guests  chairman,  and  Delegate  to 
the  National  convention  committee. 

In  its  resolution,  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  78th  General  Assembly,  expressed  "its 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  Dutch  Hilgeford  for 
his  vmtiring  service  to  his  country,  state  and 
fellowman;  we  hold  him  up  to  the  next  gen- 
eration as  a  shining  example;  and  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  these  achievements  and 
wish  him  many  more." 
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NEW  JERSEY  MAYORS  COME  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

of  hew  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation  met 
with  12  New  Jersey  mayors  headed  by 
Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Newark,  N.J. 
We  heard  first  hand  from  the  men  who 
are  responsible  to  their  people  in  trying 
to  overcome  very  serious  urban  funding 
problems.  Mayor  Gibson's  statement 
speaks  for  itself  on  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  budget  for  1974: 

Gentlemen:  On  February  21  I  appeared 
before  Senator  Muskie's  sub-committee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  along  with  sev- 
eral other  mayors  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  Legislative  Action  Committee. 

At  that  time  each  of  us  submitted  our  then 
estimates  of  the  loss  in  Federal  dollars  for 
our  respective  mviniclpalities  due  to  the  an- 
nounced cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
FT  '74. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  that  testimony  and 
our  revised  current  estimates  for  the  city  of 
Newark.  These  figures  include  the  loss  In  FY 
'73  due  to  executive  Impoundments,  cutbacks 
and  deobligatlons  In  FY  '73  and  the  projected 
losses  for  FY  '74  In  five  programmatic  areas : 
O.E.O..  Manpower,  H.U.D.,  Education,  and 
Health.  Because  Information  related  to  health 
is  inconclusive  these  flgiiree  remain  the  same 
and  are  to  be  revised  at  a  later  date. 

The  changes  are  as  follows: 

CEO    (COMMUNITY  ACTION   PROGRAMS! 

February  21 : 

Manpower    500 

Fimds    $2,547,080 

April  9: 

Manpower    600 

Funds    $2,877,933 

MANPOWER    (DOLI 

February  21 : 

Slots    _ 17.916 

Funds $12,353,723 

April  9; 

Slots 17.916 

Funds    '$14,875,850 

HUD  (EFFECTS  OF  MORATORIUM  ON  NEW  HOUS- 
ING AND  REHAB  AS  WELL  AS  LOSS  IN  MODEL 
CITIES  AND  PLANNED  VARIATIONS) 

February  21 =$362,894,000 

April    9 =371,494.000 

EDUCATION 

Februarv    21 7.000.000 

April  9.1 '  11.  665,  575 

HEALTH 

February     21 6.127.390 

April    9 -  6.127.390 

GRAND  TOTAL 

February     21__ 390.922.196 

April    9 - 407,040.748 

'Net  loss  FY  '73  $4,077,798  18.2';  of  $22.- 
929.386  authorized  for  FY  '73  and  64.9'.  of 
the  same  total  for  FY  '74. 

s  Correction  on  total  of  $451,894,000  as  re- 
corded on  page  12 — Congressional  Record 
Feb.  21.1973. 

-'  Represents  an  Increased  loss  of  $8,600,000 
in  Model  Cities  FY's  74. 

'  The  maximum  if  all  title  I  money  is  lost. 

The  total  impact  on  the  citizens  of  Newark 
is  even  greater  when  you  consider  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  cuts  which  we  as  local  officials 
cannot  begin  to  measure.  I  can  cite  as  one 
example  the  loss  of  Federal  assistance  in 
higher  education  grants  which  wUl  result 
in  hMudreds  of  Newark  residents  having  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF 


drop  out  or  dramatically  curtail  their  college 
studies. 

The  dilemma  we,  as  local  officials  and 
Members  at  the  Congress,  face  because  of  the 
loss  of  this  vitally  needed  money  is  how  to 
continue  to  provide  for  the  social  well  being 
and  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  people  of  our  cities  with  less  money  in 
an  ever  Increasing  economic  squeeze. 

Our  Joint  effort  in  m&kmg  general  revenue 
sharing  a  reality,  for  the  city  of  Newark 
$14,663,788  in  1973  as  compared  with  this 
larger  loss  of  $407X)40,748  for  FY  '74  is  un- 
fortunately playing  itself  out  a.s  a  rather 
bitter  sweet  victory. 

We  are  now  faced  with  an  lUtimatura  from 
the  administration.  It  appears  that  we  are 
being  told  take  it  or  leave  it  at  a  maximum 
level  of  funding  prescribed  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  far  short  of  existing  levels 
of  funding.  In  the  event  the  Congress  cannot 
negotiate  a  minimum  break-even  proposition 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1974  PROJtCTtD  EFFECT  Of  BUDGETARY  CUTS  ON  NEWARK'S  COI  MUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  (UNITED  COMMUNITY  CORPORATION 


Pfosraoi 


Fiscal  year  1973  aaOior- 
ized  program  Itvtis  Fiscal  year  1974  net  less 

Manpower  Funds      Manpower    -.        Funds 


Geiwrat  Senkcs 7  |3D,943  7  $30,943 

GcMral  Services  to Saator  Citizem 94  214,908  94  214,908 

Neighborhood  Ceoteis 41  275.000  41  275,000 

Neighborhood  Service  Centers 69  5*9,926  63  589  926 

Newarli  Legal  Services 32  1343,171  32  343,171 

FOCUS 67  4a,858  67  48,858 

PrcvocaliMnl  and  VoeatioMl  Ifaioing 21  325,671  21  325,671 


SchQ  I  i 
Centi  9l 
Outri  9c 
PubIc  Service  Career. 


age  education... 
Cental  Administration. 
Outri  idi 


<  With  additional  fun*  from:  Schwrnann  Fowlation  ($22,000),  Essm  Coantj  Bar  Assxiatisn  (19.570) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973  AND  FISCAL  YEAS  1974  PROJECTED  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL 


Fiscal  year  1973 

authorized  program 

levels 


Program 


SloU 


Funds 


Fiscal  year 

1973  net 

loss  lands 


Fiscal  year 
1973  and 

fiscal  year 
1974  toUl 
loss  lunds 


CAMPS 1107,500 

TEAM 2,800  3.551,210 

NYCinsdiool 509  379,205 

NYC-oui  St  school 194  700,000 

NYC-summer 9,000  2,540,440 

PtP 1,106  6,518,200 

COPE-i«  school 74  55,130 

Out  of  school 104  382,500 

Summer... 680  286,960 

Newarli  Streel  Academy 300  210,000 

Wellare  dcmeostration  project 496  2. 695. 450 


$12,  500  $26,  750 

173, 160  682,  041 

218,042 

33.991  133,892 

2, 540, 440  2, 540, 440 

6,518,200 

31,700 

137, 000  208, 675 

286, 960  28«,  960 

80,423 

2,695,450 


Note.    Total  loss  percentage,  64.9  percent,  net  loss  percentage,  fiscal  year  1973.  18.2  percent. 


IMPACT  OF  MORATORIUM  OF  NEWARK  PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROJECTS  IN  NEWARK  UNDER  236  PROGRAM  AND  NOT  UNDER  COMMITMENT  BY  FHA-HUD  OR  NEW  JERSeJ  HOUSING  FINAflCE 

AGENCY  SUMMi  ,RY 


Praiects 

Number 
•IDU-s 

Construction 

Less  el  pote«- 
tial  jobs,  ma- 
terials   and 
services  to 
Newark 
community 

Total 

L  New  construction: 
A 

and 
mge 

rehabilita- 
nrts 

944 

350 

4,096 

$28,320,000 

10,500,000 

122, 880, 000 

$19, 824, 000  . 

7, 350, 000  . 

86.016,000  . 

B 

C. 

Subtotal... 

i.XO 

l«l.  700^000 

37,880,000 
8, 240. 000 

113,190.000 

$274,890,000 

II  Rehabilitation: 

A 

1,894 
412 

26.516.000  . 
5.768,000  . 

B 

smM... 

2.3K 

46,120,000 

32,284,000 

71.404,000 

Total  new 
tienheus 

76K 

2>7.t20LM 

14&474,0a0 

353.294.001 
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ring  money  pro- 
fiscal  assistance 
to  sustain  cuts 


resulting  from  the  new  fedftral 
quests  and  that  any  effort  to 
would  be  a  direct  contradiction 
of  general  revenue  sharing 

In  short,  what  I  am  sayinj 
don't  lie. 

The  gains   in  dollars   on 
sharing  are  minuscule  compa 
we  will  sustain  if  the 
stands   as   it.   Having 
costly  setback  it  is  unlikely 
support    which   was   gi 
revenue  sharing  will  be  forthcoming 
cial  revenue  sharing,  unless 
e2fectively  convince  those  w 
vinced  of  the  realities  of  our 

The  "urban  crisis"  is  not 
be  resolved  by  merely  lumping 
problems  of  people  and  killing 
grams  which  have  provided 
health   care,   education   and 
over  the  last  several  years. 


budget  re- 
match the  two 
of  the  Intent 

Is  that  figures 

I  eneral   revenue 

ed  to  the  Ioescs 

admlni4trations  budget 

one   very 

;hat  the  strong 

for   general 

for  spe- 

Congress  can 

must  be  con- 

fiktuatjou. 


experi  :nced 


eaded 


Fiscal  year  1973  author- 
ized program  levels 


Fi  cal  year  1974  net  loss 


Program 


Manpower 


Fan4s      Ma  ipower 


32 
46 
16 
75 


$71,215 
647,388 
141, 853 
189,000 


Total. 


500      2,877,933 


N.J.  Slite  Oepartmsnt  of  Co-nnjmly  Alfairs  ($3t,030). 


UOGETARY  CUTS  ON  NEWARK,  N.J.,  DOL  MANPOWER  PROGRAJ  S 


Fiscal  year  1973 

autlwrized  pfogram 

levels 


Fisal 


Program 


Stots 


year 
■  net 
Funds      los ;  funds 


OJT 

ChaiAief  of  Commerce  (NAB)  . 

NAB  idministration. 

MOT  I  SkiN  Center. 

Nortl    Jersey  community    miscellaneous 

mi  upower  and  employment. 
iOf% 
RecT 


300       $257,000  .... 
j4^  I  2,217,061 


1,200 

209 


ition  support  prograni. 
Total 


50,000  . 
1.996.730  . 

600,000  . 
275,  000 
100.000 


17.916    22,929.386     4.177,798      14,875,350 


Loss  of  pkten- 

tial  jobs 
terials 


Projects 


Number     Construction 
af  DU's  casts 


ma- 
and 

servides  to 
N«  »arK 

comminity 


Eife«  of  HUD  budget  cuts: 

I  lodel  Cities  Toss  lor  4th  and  5th 

action  yean v 

iaaned  variation  cut  after  fiscil 
year  1974 


SubtdM.. 
Total. 


nor  can  it 
together  the 
major  pro- 
Jobs,   housing, 
social    services 


Funds 


32 
46 
It 
75 


$71,215 
647,388 
141,853 
189,000 


500       2,  877, 933 


1173  1 


Fiscal  year 

1973  and 

fiscal  year 

1974  folat 

loss  funds 


r  13,  324 


$38,  550 
946,390 


00,000 


299.510 

90,  OCT 
41,250 
100,000 


Total 


11,200,000 

7, 000, 000 

18, 200, 000 

"371^4947000 
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PROJECTED  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGETARY  CUTS  ON 
NEWARK'S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Programs 

Fiscal  year 

1973 

authorized 

"XS 
funds 

Fiscal 

year 

1974 

net 

loss 

Title  1  (ESEA)  program  lor  education- 
ally   deprived    children    (Newark 

Board  ot  Education) 

Title  II  (ESEA)  library  resources 

Title  III  (ESEA)  projects  to  advance 
creativity  in  education 

$9  028,784    1 
98,774 

90  964 

$902.  878 
98,  774 

Title  III,  sec.  306,  discretionary  funds. 
Title  IV,  Cooperative  Research  Act 

743, 697 
100,000  .. 

743,697 

Title  Vl-B,  education  for  handicapped. 

52,030  .. 

Title  VII,  liilingual  education 

81,300 

Education   Professions   Development 
Act    

525,  245 
26,447  .. 

170, 845 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  

453, 172  . . 

Title  III,  adult  basic  education 

Title  ll-B,  sec.  222,  EOA 

Office  of  Program  and  Staff  Develop- 
ment   

Total ... 

254, 000       254. 000 
607,  177       607, 177 

962, 298       962,  298 

13,023,888    3,739,669 

>  The  whole  question  of  title  I  funding  allocation  for  fiscal  year 
1974  remains  unclear;  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  loss  can  be 
anywhere  from  the  figure  shown  (902.878)  up  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  authorized  funding  level  (9,028,784). 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  PROJECTED  EFFECTS  OF  BUDGETARY  CUTS 
ON  NEWARK'S  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year 
1972  au- 
thorization 
program 
levels 
Programs  funds 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1973  net      1974  net 

loss  funds    loss  funds 


Columbus  Homes  Health 
Centers: 

HEW 

HUD 

Home  management  and 
training  program:  HEW.. 

Health  services  manage- 
ment course:  HEW 

Nonemergency  transporta- 
tion: HUD 

Martland  Family  Health 
Care  Center:  OEO 

NJCU  Health  Center:OEO.. 

Maternal  and  infant  care, 
college:  HEW 

Family  planning,  college: 
HEW. 


Mental  Health,  college: 
HEW 

Lead  poisoning  and  pre- 
vention: HEW 

Health  services  delivery: 
HEW 

Urban  rodent  and  pest  con- 
trol: HEW 

Mental  health.  Mount  Car- 
mel  Guild:  HEW       . 

Drugabuse,college:HEW.. 

Construction  ot  3  neighbor- 
hood health  centers: 
HEW 


$100. 
100, 

34, 

16. 

30, 

275. 
825, 

599, 

547, 

900, 

350, 

200, 

520, 

1.500. 
1, 238, 


000 
000 

193 

375 

000 

000 
000 


$100,000 
100,000 

34, 193 

16,  375 

30,000 

275,000 
825,000 


157 $599,157 

665  547,665 

000  900,000 

000 

000 

000  .        

000 1,500,000 

051  


1, 800,  000    1.  200,  000 


Total 9,035,441    2,580,568    3,546,822 

Total,  net  loss 6, 127, 390 

HELP  TO  HANOI?  NOT  YET 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Thm-sday  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  3,  approved  an  amendment  pre- 
venting use  of  Federal  funds  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  without  the  specific  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment, I  was  most  gratified  at  the  over- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whelming  majority  by  which  this  legis- 
lation was  adopted.  I  feel  that  the  vote 
accurately  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  on  this  issue. 

ExceJlent  editorials  on  the  vote  by  the 
Senate  and  the  issue  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  appeared  in  two  Virginia  news- 
papers. 

The  first  editorial  was  published  in  the 
April  7,  edition  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  published  at  Strasburg,  Va.  It 
states  that — 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  selling  to  convince  us 
that  we  have  any  obligations  at  all  to  re- 
build or  rehabilitate  North  Vietnam. 

And  I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  and  a  majority  of  the  people 
sliare  that  attitude. 

The  second  editorial  appeared  in  the 
April  9,  edition  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  It  points  out  that  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  Hanoi  remains  more  in- 
terested in  conquest  than  in  reconstruc- 
tion. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorials,  "Help  To  Hanoi?  Not 
Yet,"  from  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily, 
and  "No  Heart  for  the  Enemy,"  from  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  be  included  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  texts  of  the  edi- 
torials, there  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  the  list  of  Senators  who 
cosponsored  my  amendment  preventing 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  without  the  specific 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

Tliere   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials   and    list    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Norfolk    (Va.)    Vlrgintan-Pilot. 
Apr.  7,  1973J 

No  Heart  for  the  Enemt 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.'s  amendment  to 
block  United  States  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
is,  as  some  of  its  advocates  noted,  "a  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House" — and  a  pretty  clear 
one.  Only  three  Senators  opposed  it.  Even  ii 
the  House  drops  it,  it  will  continue  to  be  evi- 
dence of  powerful,  in  not  insurmountable. 
Congressional  antipathy  to  the  January  27 
peace  agreement  clause  committing  this 
country  to  pursuit  "of  its  traditional  pol- 
icy ..  .  [of  contributing)  to  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  and  to  the  postwar  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  Indochina." 

Although  he  consistently  has  said  America's 
entry  into  the  war  was  a  monumental  mis- 
take. Senator  Byrd  wished  to  wm  it  mili- 
tarily. He  has  no  heart  for  the  Communist 
enemy.  Recital  by  returned  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  of  brutalities  practiced  on  them  by  their 
North  Vietnamese  captors  no  doubt  has  re- 
inforced his  attitude,  as  it  has  most  hard- 
liners'. Meanwhile,  Senators  who  opposed 
President  Nixon's  war  policy  are  pleased  to 
make  the  most  of  the  paradox  of  his  moving 
to  restore  what  they  didn't  want  destroyed. 
On  the  winning  side  of  an  88-3  vote  there  are 
bound  to  be  strange  bedfellows. 

Withholding  money  from  North  Vietnam 
may  be  the  single  effective  means  of  ex- 
pressing national  outrage  at  the  POWs'  suf- 
ferings. Only  a  power  that  has  won  an  un- 
conditional victory  can  make  war-crime 
charges  stick,  as  Telform  Taylor,  the  Nurem- 
berg prosecutor,  has  observed.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  who  have  denied  the  POW  ac- 
cusations, if  forced  to  admit  them  could  in- 
sist that  their  soldiers  fared  more  poorly 
still  as  South  Vietnam's  prisoners.  Could 
the  United  States  deny  responsibility?  Mr. 
Nixon  was  prone  to  Justify  U.S.  air  offensives 
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against  the  Ncwth  with  the  North's  blood- 
letting in  the  South.  Alliances  work  several 
ways. 

Just  how  concerned  Mr.  Nixon  is  at  this 
point  about  funnellng  money  to  Hanoi  is  not 
as  clear  as  the  peace-agreement  language, 
which  is  more  than  a  mite  vague.  He  was 
pledged,  before  Mr.  Byrd  acted  to  ask  for 
Congressional  authorization  prior  to  under- 
taking any  reconstruction  project,  which  Is 
what  the  Byrd  amendment  demands.  Perhaps 
he  would  sacrifice  his  aid  plan  In  the  spirit 
that  he  gave  up  his  guaranteed  family  income 
bill— happily. 

There  is  precious  little  to  suggest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Washington's  money  is  very 
high  among  Hanoi's  preferences.  The  Com- 
munist command  appears  to  be  more  inclined 
to  keep  on  employing  its  rifle  and  armored 
people  than  to  call  in  its  labor  battalions. 

[From   the  Strasburg    (Va.)    Northern  Vir- 
ginia Dally,  Apr.  7,  19731 
Help  to  Hanoi?  Not  Yet! 

An  amendment  to  the  dollar  revaluation 
bill,  introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  Thursday,  bars  aid 
to  Nortli  Vietnam  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

The  Byrd  amendment  also  prevents  the 
Administration  from  diverting  funds  already 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  otlier  purposes 
into  an  interim  aid  program  for  North  Viet- 
nam, unless  Congress  approves. 

Unassured  by  the  Administration's  asser- 
tion that  no  aid  program  has  been  requested 
for  North  Vietnam  and  none  will  be  until  the 
North  proves  it  will  live  up  to  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  Senate  trigger  fingers  are  nervous 
as  they  man  the  pass  to  prevent  a  flanking 
movement. 

The  ByTd  amendment  is  a  wise  precaution 
which  makes  it  illegal  to  get  involved  in 
providing  any  aid  to  the  North  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  which  really  means 
without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  com- 
mented that  the  amendment  did  not  dispose 
of  the  question  of  aid  to  all  of  Indochina. 
Including  the  North  Vietnamese.  Of  course.  It 
doesn't. 

By  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  committed  to  devoting 
Its  energies  to  securing  massive  aid  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  North,  estimated  at  over  $2 
billion,  so  the  Senate  and  the  nation  can 
gird  itself  for  a  campaign  to  make  the  U.S. 
conscious  of  its  obligations  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

But,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  selling  to  convince 
us  that  we  have  any  obligations  at  all  to 
rebuild  or  rehabilitate  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  suspect  that  a  majority  of  our  people  feel 
the  same  way. 

We  regard  the  Byrd  amendment  as  a  wise 
intermediate  step  because  It  will  avoid  pre- 
mature involvement,  and  because  it  requires 
full  congressional  debate  of  whatever  aid 
program  Is  eventually  proposed  by  the  White 
House,  but  most  importantly  because  not  one 
dollar  can  be  spent  in  the  North  unless  Con- 
gress puts  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
deal. 

List  of  Cosponsorors  or  the  Btrd 
Amendment 
Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Bayh  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Biden  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Buckley  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Chiles  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Chvirch  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Domenici  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Helms  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  HolUngs  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Nunn  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 
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FRIENDLY     COMMUNIST     NATIONS 
GET  U.S.  BUSINESSMEN'S  CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue^iay,  Aprii  10.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  now  been  given  an  ex- 
ample of  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "friendly  Communist  nations." 

The  U.S.  Import- Export  Bank  has  now 
agreed  to  extend  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  the  highest  credit  clas- 
sification, "Most  Favored  Nation."  This 
means  that  Poland  now  has  top  priority 
equal  rights  to  easy-  and  long-term 
credit,  the  same  as  free  countries. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  embrac- 
ing our  new-found  Polish  Communist 
friends,  the  Soviet  Union  announces  the 
movement  of  some  1,200  tanks  into  East- 
em  Europe,  including  Poland. 

It  just  so  happens  that  our  new  most 
favored  easy  credit  ally  is  home  base  for 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  which  is  the 
Communist  equivalent  to  NATO  or  the 
leading  military  forces  in  readiness  to 
Intimidate  or  occupy  free  coimtries. 
Their  military  might  is  now  estimated  at 
three  times  that  of  NATO,  over  half  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  semantics  of  "most  favored  na- 
tions" are  consistent  with  the  new  Alice 
In  Wonderland  rhetoric. 

Interestingly  enough,  during  the  same 
week  that  we  extended  subsidized  credit 
to  Red  Poland,  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightened  credit  to  American  business- 
men. This  Is  more  of  the  President's  "new 
prosperity"  In  action.  Somehow  it  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  tighten  credit  to 
Americans  so  that  we  can  extend  easy 
credit  to  the  Poles. 

I  Include  related  news  clippings: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News, 
Apr.  6.  1973] 
Poland  Given  Top  CiiEDrr  Rating 

Wabsaw. — The  U.8.  Export-Import  Bank 
has  agreed  to  give  Poland  the  highest  credit 
classification  of  any  country  In  the  world — 
"except  those  with  svirplus  currencies,"  the 
bank's  chairman  said. 

Henry  Keams.  speaking  to  newsmen  yester- 
day before  flying  back  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  report  to  President  Nixon  to- 
morrow, said  Poland  will  benefit  not  from 
bigger  loans — since  there  was  no  ceUlng  m 
the  first  place — but  by  being  charged  less  In- 
terest, "particularly  for  smaller  pxu-chases — 
like  small  equipment  or  spare  parts." 

Kearns'  Polish  visit  ended  a  14-natlon  tour 
which  began  Feb.  22  and  included  talks  in 
Moscow  with  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N. 
Kosygln. 

(From  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News 

Apr.  6,  1973 1 
Soviet  Adds  to  Tanks  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  completed 
the  movement  of  about  1,200  tanks  Into  East 
Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  ac- 
cording to  qualified  sources  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  approximately 
8.700  tanks  in  its  16  armored  and  15  mecha- 
nized Infantry  divisions  in  central  Europe. 
The  total  tank  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  in  that  area  and  northern  Europe  Is 
estimated  at  17,200  tanks,  or  three  times  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces  in  Eiirope. 
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The  Soviet  relnforcemept 
marlly  In  new  T  62  main 
ported  to  be  used  as  a  l.. 
tlons  In  Vienna  on  balano  d 

NATO  sources  said  that 
Soviet  advantage  in  armo  ■ 
of  the  west  in  the  talks. 

The  NATO  sources 
build-up  as  "needless," 
Warsaw   Pact  forces 
tanks  than  could  be 
the  defense  of  eastern 

There    are    also   reports 
that  the  Russians  are 
divisions  to  central 
ment,  which  could  not 
Pentagon,  would  raise  th( 
divisions  in  the  area  to  3 
years. 
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(By  Lee  M. 

Banks    are    on    notice 
Reserve  may  tighten 
credit  more  severely  to 

Federal  Reserve  Chairmin 
issued  the  oblique 
leased  yesterday, 
committing  themselves 
ness  loans.  -■ 

Burns    expressed 
heavy  volume  of  bank 
He  was  referring  to  lines 
commitments   by   banks 
specified  amounts  of 

Such  commitments  are 
tice  to  assist  planning, 
on  careful  Judgment,' 

"The  apparent  large 
mitments  currently 
increased   takedowns   ( 
lines  of  credit)    are  indi 
for  special  attention  to 
time,"  he  said. 

Each   bank   should 
ments  on  potential 
conditions,  and  on  the    .., 
if  borrowing  under  credi 
crease,  he  said. 

"Finally  (each  bank) 
consideration  as  to  how 
funds  to  meet  such 
timely  fashion,  giving  du< 
poesibilitles  for  changing  , 
local  and  national  econon  y 
tral  money  markets,"  he 

This  amounted  to  a  .. 
eral  Reserve  may  curtail 
and  credit,  which  would 
over-committed  banks  to 
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calling  for  careful  judgmej  t  on  loan  com- 
mitments. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  all  state  banks  be- 
longing to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
holding  dqxjslts  of  more  tt  an  $ioo  million 
State  member  banks  are  uider  the  Federal 
Reserve's  direct  supervision 
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Head  Start,  and  Its  image  has  suffered  as  a 
result.  While  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  conceptualized  the  program,  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  nation  that 
this  preschool  program  was  not  mounted  In 
hopes  of  dramatically  raising  IQ  scores,  nor 
of  guaranteeing  that  all  Head  Start  gradu- 
ates would  be  reading  at  their  age  level  at 
grade  five. 

Rather,  the  creators  of  Head  Start  hoped  to 
bring  about  greater  social  competence  in  dis- 
advantaged children.  By  social  competence, 
we  meant  an  individual's  everyday  effective- 
ness in  dealing  with  his  environment.  A 
child's  social  competence  may  be  described  as 
bis  ability  to  master  appropriate  formal  con- 
cepts, to  perform  well  in  school,  to  stay  out 
of  trouble  with  the  law,  and  to  relate  well  to 
adults  and  other  children. 

We  have  sought  to  achieve  this  broad  goal 
by  working  with  the  child  directly,  with  his 
family,  and  with  the  conununity  in  which  he 
lives.  The  Head  Start  approach  to  helping 
children  directly  involves  services  to  improve 
bis  health,  intellectual  ability,  end  social- 
emotional  development,  all  of  which  are  com- 
ponents of  social  competence. 

HEALTH 

With  respect  to  health,  it  is  recognized 
that  social  competence,  as  well  as  more  spe- 
cific achievements,  Is  fvmdamentally  depend- 
ent upon  the  child's  physical  well-being.  A 
child  who  is  ill  or  hungry  cannot  learn  from 
or  enjoy  his  experiences  and  relationships 
with  those  around  him.  Over  one-third  of 
Head  Start  children  have  been  found  to  suf- 
fer from  illnesses  or  physical  handicaps.  Of 
these  children,  75  percent  have  been  treated. 
While  we  can  only  be  satisfied  with  100  per- 
cent effectiveness,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  health  of  the  nation's  poor  children 
is  much  better  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
Head  Start,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
healthy,  their  opportunities  for  cognitive  and 
emotional  growth  are  enhanced. 

INTELLECTUAL    ABILTTr 

A  second  aspect  of  the  child  which  Head 
Start  seeks  to  influence,  and  which  is  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  social  com- 
petence, is  intellectual  ability.  With  respect 
to  formal  cognitive  abilities,  most  Head  Start 
programs  have  mounted  efforts  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  children's  linguistic,  nu- 
merical, spatial,  abstraction,  and  memory 
abilities.  Many  studies  have  indicated  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Head  Start  experience  and 
prior  to  entering  school,  Head  Start  children 
have  higher  scores  than  comparable  non- 
Head  Start  children  on  specific  measures  of 
these  abilities,  as  well  as  on  IQ  tests.  Head 
Start  has  also  been  directed  toward  develop- 
ing those  achievements,  commonly  labeled 
"intellectual,"  which  are  more  often  Influ- 
enced by  the  child's  particular  experiences 
than  by  the  quality  of  his  formal  cognitive 
functioning.  (Thus,  the  chUd  who  cannot  de- 
fine the  word  "gown"  may  have  a  perfectly 
adequate  cognitive  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tem, but  simply  has  never  heard  the  word.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  experiences 
provided  by  compensatory  programs  can  be 
expected  to  have  their  greatest  effects  on 
such  specific  achievements  or  contents  of  the 
cognitive  system.  While  experts  may  argue 
concerning  the  degree  to  which  a  compensa- 
tory education  program  can  increase  the 
child's  span  of  memory,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  particular  experiences  highly  influ- 
ence the  specific  bits  of  information  stored 
in  the  child's  memory  bank.  The  failure  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  cognitive  proc- 
ess (e.g.,  memory)  and  the  products  of  that 
process  (e.g.,  the  abUity  to  know  what  par- 
ticular words  mean)  has  frequently  led  to  a 
simplistic  assessment  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  as  weU  as  a  total  misread- 
ing of  what  actually  hinders  tlie  economically 
disadvantaged  chUd  In  his  school  achieve- 
ment. This  p<rint  could  perhaps  best  be 
clarified  by  examining  the  performance  with 
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respect  to  a  particular  achievement  of  all 
children  residing  In  San  PYancisco  and  New 
York.  It  would  surprise  no  one  -o  discover 
that  many  more  of  the  5-year-olds  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  New  York  knew  what  a 
cable  car  was.  We  would  not  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  San  Francisco  children  were  cog- 
nitively  superior  to  New  York  children,  but 
we  would  properly  attribute  the  superiority 
In  performance  to  the  much  great  ^r  contact 
that  the  San  Francisco  children  have  with 
cable  cars.  Unfortunately,  when  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children  cannot  produce 
achievements  of  this  sort,  we  are  all  too  ready 
to  conclude  that  they  are  less  bright  or  that 
their  cognitive  system  is  less  adequate,  rather 
than  attributing  differences  in  performance 
to  differences  in  experience.  This  error,  which 
invariably  leads  to  an  under-assessment  of 
the  cognitive  abilities  of  poor  children,  is 
compounded  when  these  children  are  not 
credited  by  the  school  with  those  achieve- 
ments in  which  they  outdistance  children 
from  more  afflvient  homes.  In  school,  we 
rarely  give  the  child  from  the  ghetto  any 
credit  (nor  do  we  fault  the  non-ghetto  child) 
when  we  discover  tlie  ghetto  child  knows  that 
"threads"  means  clothes  and  the  non-ghetto 
child  does  not.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  omx 
schools.  wlK)se  values  reflect  those  of  society 
at  large,  prefer  certain  school  achievements 
over  others,  helping  poor  children  succeed  in 
school  and  in  life  must  involve  providing 
them  early  In  their  lives  with  those  experi- 
ences which  make  these  expected  achieve- 
ments possible. 

Head  Start,  of  course,  does  exactly  this; 
Head  Start  children  are  repeatedly  found  to 
do  better  on  preschool  achievement  tests, 
such  as  the  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory, 
than  do  poor  children  who  have  not  had  the 
Head  Start  experience. 

SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  other  {ispects  of  the  child  which  Head 
Start  seeks  to  influence,  yet  the  ones  least 
appreciated,  are  ttig^  social,  motivational, 
and  emotional  attributes  which  are  known  to 
enhance  a  child's  general  social  competence. 
These  include  an  adequate  aspiration  level, 
a  healthy  self-image,  expectancy  of  success, 
mastery  motivation,  curiosity,  and  inde- 
pendence. In  the  few  studies  of  Bead  Start 
in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  the  program  on  soeio-emotional  wri- 
ables.  Head  Start  children  have  usually  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  non-Head  Start  chU- 
dren  at  the  end  of  the  Head  Start  year.  These 
attributes  are  almost  totally  shaped  by  the 
environment,  and  are  probably  much  more 
plastic  than  the  child's  formal  cognitive  de- 
velopment. Certainly,  they  are  extremely 
decisive  in  determining  how  a  child  will 
function  both  in  school  and  later  in  life.  It 
is  the  rare  person  who  does  not  possess  the 
cognitive  wherewithal  to  learn  to  read,  to 
master  the  general  subject  matter  of  our 
schools,  and  to  eventually  learn  occupational 
skUls  which  will  allow  him  to  contribute  to 
our  society  and  to  reap  its  rewards. 

Our  nation  can  live  comfortably  with  the 
variations  that  we  find  in  cognitive  ability, 
Independent  of  race  and  social  class,  if  we 
would  only  realize  that  all  children — with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  severely  re- 
tarded— have  the  cognitive  potential  to  play 
productive  roles  in  our  society.  Why  then, 
one  might  ask.  are  we  confronted  with  so 
many  young  people  who  do  not  even  meet 
society's  minimal  expectations — our  school 
dropouts,  our  juvenile  delinquents,  and  those 
who  have  opted  for  the  drug  culture?  The 
answer.  I  submit,  is  not  that  there  is  any 
widespread  lack  of  that  level  of  cognitive 
ability  necessary  to  function  adequately  in 
our  society.  In  most  instances,  the  failure  to 
function  adequately  can  be  directly  traced 
to  a  negative  self-image,  to  a  "can't-do"  phi- 
losophy, and  to  a  wariness  and  or  hostility 
toward  others,  which  in  too  many  instances 
have  been  honestly  come  by.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  our  early  intervention  programs 
must  be  just  as  ccmcemed  with  the  social, 
motivational,  and  emotional  factors  in  de- 
velopment as  they  are  with  cognitive  devel- 
opment. Ten  more  points  of  IQ  will  make 
little  difference  with  respect  to  the  malaise 
that  afflicts  so  many  of  our  young  people. 
E'.eii  if  we  limit  our  discussion  to  lack  of 
achievement  in  school,  we  can  immediately 
see  why  such  factors  are  so  important  to  "any 
early  childhood  intervention  program.  It  Li 
interesting  that  when  children  from  affluent 
homes  fail  in  school,  we  usually  attribute  this 
failure  to  under-achievement.  There  is.  thus, 
recognition  that  children's  school  achieve- 
ments resvUt  from  some  combination  of  cog- 
nitive factors,  which  determine  the  upper 
limit  of  performance,  and  motivational-emo- 
tional factors  which  determine  the  match  be- 
tween children's  actual  performance  and 
their  potential. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  assessing  the 
performance  of  the  eoonomically  disadvan- 
taged child,  we  are  all  too  ready  to  attribute 
his  failures  solely  to  poor  cognitive  ability. 
It  should  be  noted  that  for  all  children  onl.v 
half  of  the  variance  on  school  achievement 
tests  can  be  attributed  to  difference  in  IQs. 
The  other  50  percent  of  variation  Is  the  Ideal 
ground  for  Intervention  efforts,  provided  such 
efforts  are  explicitly  directed  toward  Influenc- 
ing those  motivational  factors  which  in  turn 
have  so  much  to  do  with  school  as  well  as 
life  achievements. 

FAMILY  INVOLVEMENT  AND  COMMCNITT  CHANCE 

As  noted  earlier.  Head  Start's  efforts  go  far 
beyond  those  directed  at  the  child  in  the 
center.  Central  to  the  Head  Start  philosophy 
is  the  View  that  child  development  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  influenced  by  all  the  events 
the  child  experiences.  Intervention  efforts 
that  ignore  the  parents  or  the  child's  life 
within  the  context  of  his  family  will  cer- 
tainly not  produce  optimal  gains.  Thus,  par- 
ental Involvement  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
the  Head  Start  program  from  its  inception, 
and  a  decision  was  made  at  the  outset  to 
provide  families  with  both  knowledge  and 
services  which  would  enable  them  to  improve 
their  economic  status  and  their  personal  abil- 
ity to  provide  a  favorable  developmental  en- 
vironment for  their  children .  Today,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  escape  from  poverty  for 
many  families  in  this  nation  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  outreach  and  training  efforts  of 
the  Heaid  Start  program.  Furthermore,  direct 
involvement  of  parents  in  policy-making  roles 
as  well  as  the  provision  to  them  of  cbild- 
rearing  information  and  social  services  bas 
indeed  led  to  an  improved  family  life  for 
thousands  of  parents  and  children. 

A  child's  development  is  also  influenced  by 
the  quality  of  the  social  institutions  in  his 
community.  The  1970  Kirsclmer  Report  on 
the  community  impact  of  Head  Start  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that,  throughout 
the  nation.  Head  Start  has  served  as  a  ca- 
talj-st  for  communities  to  improve  their  edu- 
cational, health,  and  social  services  to  the 
poor. 

What,  then,  are  we  trying  to  accomplish 
lor  children  through  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram? As  stated  at  its  inception.  Head  Start 
attempts  to  influence  a  broad  array  of  a 
child's  personal  attributes,  including  his 
physical  well-being,  his  formal  cognitive  de- 
velopment, his  more  circumscribed  academic 
achievements,  and  his  socio-emotioual  de- 
velopment. No  one  on  these  attributes  should 
be  judged  as  preeminent;  all  should  be  seen 
as  interacting  in  order  to  enhance  social  com- 
petence. Furthermore,  Head  Start  has  had 
demonstrable  success  in  meeting  its  goals. 

THE  OVEXEklPHASIS  ON  IQ 

Since  one  has  so  little  difficulty  demon- 
strating that  the  social  competence  of  disad- 
vantaged children  lias  been  enhanced  as  a 
resxilt  of  the  Head  Start  program,  we  must 
ask  why  so  many  people  hav*  become  criti- 
cal of  the  program's  accomplishments.  The 
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answer,  I  believe,  involves  the  pendulum-like 
nature  of  our  thinking  concerning  the  de- 
veloping child,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
educational  decision-makers  to  adopt  ex- 
ireme  theoretical  positions  provided  they 
t-re  both  simple  and  enjoy  some  degree  of 
1  opularity  in  the  public  arena. 

THK  ENVIRONMENTAL  MYSTIQUE 

At  the  time  Head  Start  began,  the  favored 
iheoretlcal  position  was  what  I  have  termed 
1  .le  'environmental  mystique."  This  position 
3  eld,  essentially,  that  young  children  are  so 
i.ialleable  that  rather  minimal  Interventions 
m  the  early  years  will  have  major  and  lasting 
impact.  The  theorists  whose  work  gave  rise 
to  this  mlstlque  were  themselves  rebelling 
iigainst  an  earlier  view  of  child  development 
which  emphasized  hereditary  factors,  a  ma- 
turatlonally  determined  sequence  of  develop- 
ment, a  relatively  non-malleable  chUd,  and  a 
Uxed  IQ.  In  the  mid  1960s,  the  pendulum 
had  swimg  to  the  extreme  environmentalist 
position,  and  as  a  result  we  became  immersed 
in  pleas  and  promises  that  emphasized  the 
cognitive  system's  openness  to  change,  and 
therefore  the  ease  with  which  Intellectual 
development  could  be  enhanced.  •  •  • 
•  *  •  •  • 

THE  POST-SPUTNIK  REACTION 

I  believe  that  another  element  which  led 
io  our  preoccupation  with  the  importance 
of  cognitive  over  social-motivational  aspects 
of  development  was  the  post-Sputnik  panic 
^^h^ch  swept  the  nation  at  about  the  same 
time  that  preschool  compensatory  programs 
were  getting  underway.  That  some  nation 
could  be  slightly  ahead  of  America  in  even 
one  realm  of  technology  seemed  to  be  in- 
tolerable, tf  not  to  the  American  people, 
certainly  to  our  decision-makers.  The  na- 
tion clearly  needed  a  fall  guy  to  explain  this 
loss  of  face,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
fall  guy  turned  out  to  be  the  American 
-school.  Admirals  who  had  access  to  the  pub- 
lic arena  became  pedagogical  experts  over- 
night and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  Soviet 
education  with  Its  emphasis  on  the  rigorous 
learning  of  those  skills  which  lead  to  engi- 
neerlng  accomplishments,  as  compared  to 
American  schools  with  their  tender-minded, 
dewy-eyed  concern  with  personal  adjust- 
ment. In  short  order,  educators  were  extoll- 
ing the  virtues  of  teaching  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  the  view  that  the  school 
had  some  responsibility  In  producing  the 
whole  person  who  could  take  his  place 
In  society  after  leaving  school  was  eclipsed. 
Unfortunately,  many  preschool  educators 
capitulated  to  this  one-sided  view  of  the 
educational  process,  and  in  too  many  places 
preschools  became  rather  awesome  settings 
in  which  the  rigors  of  the  elementary  schools 
were  simply  mtroduced  to  children  at  an 
earlier  age. 

The  "whole  child"  approach,  with  its  com- 
mitment to  the  view  that  a  child's  emotional 
and  motivational  development  are  Just  as 
Important  as  his  cognitive  development 
continues  to  be  suspect.  The  critics  of  this 
approach  range  from  those  who  consider 
It  tender-minded  to  those  who  see  In  it 
some  "pinko"  plot  to  undermine  the  nation 
Whatever  one's  attitude  might  be,  the  fact 
that  children  are  much  more  than  cognitive 
automations  will  not  vanish.  The  child  is 
:i  whole  person  whose  physical,  cognitive, 
imd  emotional-motivational  dimensions  in- 
terest In  a  complex  fashion.  Those  who  insist 
on  approaching  the  developing  child  as  some 
iort  of  disembodied  cognitive  system  to  be 
iralned  to  master  academic  skills  strike  me 
K.S  being  simple-minded  rather  than  tough- 
minded. 

THE       DISCOVERY'    OF    COCNmVE    DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  "environmental  mys- 
tique" and  the  post-Sputnik  reaction  to 
Mewing  "adjustment"  as  a  worthwhile  goal 
<'(  education,  other  factors  should  be  noted 
:  s  playing  a  role  in  the  overly  cognitive  em- 
pha'^i.'j  in  evaluating  Head  Start  and  other 
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DIFFICULTIES  OP 

In  summary,   it  could  be 
distortion  of  the  goals  of  co: 
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onstrate  that  a  child  has  been  given  a  set 
of  experiences  that  clearly  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  his  life  for  that  one  year  in  his  life's 
span? 

As  one  of  the  creators  pf  the  Head  Start 
program  and  the  public  official  responsible 
lor  i*"  management  for  the  past  two  years, 
I  n  c  ly  admit  that  I  have  been  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  positive  than  by  the  negative 
findings  concerning  the  value  of  Head  Start. 
By  the  same  token.  In  the  absence  of  specific, 
identifiable  dollar  gains,  I  prefer  to  attrib- 
ute a  high  rather  than  a  low  figure  to  Head 
Start's  identifiable  accomplishments.  This  is 
to  admit  no  more  than  that  even  sophisti- 
cated readers  of  evaluation  studies  must  fin- 
ally introduce  some  of  their  own  values  be- 
fore drawing  a  conclusioa  as  to  whether  a 
program  is  worthwhile  or  not. 

SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

What,  then,  is  our  conclusion?  When  we 
consider  the  broad  goals  of  Head  Start  and 
realistically  examine  Head  Start's  real  effec- 
tiveness across  these  many  goals,  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  failure. 
Neither  should  this  rather  fragile  effort  dur- 
ing one  year  of  a  child's  life  be  viewed  overly 
optimistically  as  the  ultimate  solution  to 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  under-achicvement,  rac- 
ism, delinqi*ency,  and  failure  in  later  life. 
We  must  respect  the  complexity  and  con- 
tinuity of  human  development.  The  Head 
Start  year  in  the  child's  life  is  important; 
the  first  five  years  are  important.  So  are  the 
next  five,  and  the  five  after  that.  Intellectual 
achievement  Is  Important,  but  so  is  physical 
and  emotional  health  and  motivation  If  our 
goal  is  to  enable  the  nation's  children  to  take 
advantage  of  our  best  efforts  to  expand  the 
range  of  opportunities  available  to  them. 


COL.  GEORGE  W.  LEE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apr  a  10,  1973 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Col.  George  W.  Lee,  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  an  outstanding  figure  in  this  coun- 
try, was  presented  the  second  R.  Q.  Ven- 
son  Memorial  Award  by  American  Legion 
Post  No.  27,  in  Memphis,  Term. 

Colonel  Lee  truly  deserves  the  honors 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
is  a  great  American  and  has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  those  who  know 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  high  principles  and 
has  led  a  life  which  has  brought  to  him 
many  rewards  as  a  soldier,  author,  lec- 
turer, civic  leader,  and  successful  busi- 
nessman. 

He  is  known  as  a  spell -binding  speaker 
and  his  oi-atorial  style  can  be  matched 
by  few.  His  acceptance  speech  in  Mem- 
phis is  an  excellent  example  of  his  won- 
derful talents. 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  this  most  mag- 
nificient  speech  and  I  would  like  to  share 
these  touching  remarks  with  the  readers 
of  the  Record,  along  with  an  article 
printed  in  the  Memphis  Press -Scimitar 
about  Colonel  Lee: 

Speech  of  Acceptance  at  the  American 

Lecion  Testimonial  Banquet 

(By  George  W.  Lee) 

I  would,  if  I  could,  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  this  bright  and  shhilng  hour  you 
haw  given  me  here  tonight  In  this  Testi- 
monial Banquet.  It  has  stirred  my  enthusi- 
asm which  Is  strlkinglv  devoted  to  Memphis 
and  Its  great  history. 
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Ingersoll,  at  the  grave  of  Napoleon,  cried 
out  in  a  burst  of  eloquence:  "I  stand  at  the 
grave  of  Napoleon  .  .  .  and  when  I  thtok  of 
all  the  men  who  had  to  die  for  his  glory,  all 
the  widows  and  orphans  because  of  It,  I  say 
to  myself  that  I  would  rather  have  been  a 
French  peasant,  living  in  a  lonely  hut  with 
the  vines  growing  around  my  door,  turning 
brown  in  the  kisses  of  the  Autumn  sun;  or  I 
woiUd  rather  have  been  that  same  peasant 
sitting  by  my  evening  fireside  with  my  chil- 
dren on  my  knee  and  my  wife  knitting  in 
the  half  light  than  to  have  been  that  im- 
perial personator  of  genius  and  murder 
known  as  Napoleon  the  Great."  Well,  I  am 
glad  I  haven't  had  to  kill  somebody  or  had 
somebody  to  die  in  order  to  attract  your 
attention  to  my  humble  efforts  Despite  "slow 
lifting  shadows,  bruising  words  and  unkind 
speech,  all  that  I  am  and  Uiat  1  hope  to  be 
is  written  in  the  annals  of  Memphis  and  my 
native  land.  I  am  obligated  to  so  many  peo- 
ple for  helpUig  me  along  this  way. 

My  mother,  who  in  a  sharecropper  s  cabin 
in  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms,  lit  a  lamp 
of  hope  in  an  atmosphere  of  despair  and 
kept  it  burning  with  the  oil  of  kindness; 
in  an  atmosphere  when  my  skies  were  with- 
out a  single  star.  Nothing  "could  put  out  the 
light  of  that  hope  and  that  dream  that  she 
wanted  me  to  be  in  that  number  who  would 
make  substantial  contributions  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  obligated  to  the  late  Bob  Church 
who  steered  me  through  the  treacherous 
whirlpools  of  political  actions.  I  am  obligated 
to  CarroU  Reece.  Howard  Baker,  Sr.,  and 
Guy  L.  Smith  who  pressed  President  Elsen- 
hower into  having  a  Post  Office  named  for 
me  and  who  caused  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  to  choose  me  to  make  one  of  his  nomi- 
natmg  speeches  when  he  aspired  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  I  am  obligated 
to  Alonzo  Franklin  Herndon  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Walker  who  gave  me  scope  and  opportumty 
when  I  suffered  from  the  blight  of  poverty. 
I  am  obligated  to  James  Weldon  Johnson 
who  helped  me  to  find  a  publisher  for  my 
first  book,  "Beale  Street — Where  The  Blues 
Began,"  which  was  a  best  seller  and  a  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  choice  and  was  reviewed 
in  130  daily  newspapers,  including  one  in 
England  and  two  In  Scotland.  I  am  obligated 
to  Robert  O.  Ballou  who  guided  me  in  the 
publication  of  three  books.  I  am  obligated 
to  the  late  Smclair  Lewis,  author  of  "Main 
Street."  whose  suggestions  helped  me  to  get 
my  first  two  short  stories  pubUshed  In  Es- 
quire and  Charm.  I  am  obligated  to  Bert 
Bates  and  James  Moore,  the  friends  of  my 
youth  and  years  whose  help  has  made  my 
Beale  Street  Elks  Christmas  Charity  Program 
an  outstanding  success  each  year  over  a 
period  of  34  years.  I  am  obligated  to  the  Le- 
gion and  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  donors  who  made  my  Beale 
Street  Elks  Charity  Program  an  outstanding 
success.  I  am  obligated  to  the  late  J.  Finley 
Wilson  and  Hobson  Reynolds  who  helped  to 
place  me  at  the  head  of  the  National  Scho- 
larship Program  of  the  Negro  Elks  which  for 
the  last  43  years  has  raised  four  million  and 
one  half  doUars  for  scholarship  aid  to  young 
black  and  white  Americans.  I  am  obligated 
to  my  pastor.  Dr.  W.  H.  Brewster,  who  dedi- 
cated himself  to  do  my  pra\-ing  while  I  do  his 
cussing.  I  am  obligated  to  my  daughter  Gilda 
who  stimulated  my  soul  of  struggle — my  rea- 
son for  survival.  I  am  obligated  to  the  Lin- 
coln League  who  gave  loyal  support  to  my 
political  ambitions. 

I  am  grateful  to  President  Richard  Nixon 
who  sent  on  to  me  on  this  occasion.  "The 
Presidential  Star."  with  a  personal  message 
in  which  he  said:  'The  original  of  this  de- 
sign, a  gift  from  Ambassador  Walter  Annen- 
berg.  was  sculpted  in  crystal  by  Steuben 
Glass,  and  now  occupies  a  place  of  honor  on 
my  desk  in  the  Oval  Office.  This  replica  comes 
to  you  with  my  special  appreciation  for 
your  help  and  support  ..."  I  am  grateful 
to  Governor  WUUield  Dtmn  who  sent  a  mes- 
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sage:  "I  am  highly  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  send  my  congratulations  and 
special  best  wishes  to  my  good  friend,  and 
a  commission  as  Colonel  on  my  staff."  I  am 
grateful  to  Representative  Ira  H.  Murphy 
and  the  other  representatives  from  Shelby 
County  for  having  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee to  pass  a  special  Eesoluiion  of  Com- 
mendation. I  am  grateful  to  Representative 
Harold  Ford  who  presented  a  plaque  with  a 
replica  of  the  Seal  of  the  State  of  Tennesiee. 
I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  L.  E.  MitcheU  who  rep- 
resented the  Elks  with  a  plaque;  and  Mr. 
Dudley  Martin  who  represented  the  Lincoln 
League  with  a  plaque;  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Greene  who  represented  the  Atlanta  Life 
with  a  plaque.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Turner  of  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Annabelle 
Reid  of  New  York  for  their  gifts. 

I  appreciate  this  Testimonial  from  men 
who  have  defended  their  country,  who  laid 
in  the  murk  aud  mire  of  No  Mans  Land,  who 
under  moon  drenched  skies,  looked  down  the 
peepsite  of  an  Infield  rifle  and  with  deadly 
aim  shot  down  the  enemies  of  Democracy. 

Black  soldiers  have  made  a  tremendo\!.> 
Investment  In  this  country,  in  blood  and 
sweat  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream,  a  dream  symb<rtize«l  in  what  Lmcolu 
said  at  Gettysburg  about  "a  nation  conceived 
in  liljerty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal."  Through 
the  black  soldiers  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  whose  text  is  found  a  divine 
flavor,  was  proved.  The  Constitution  vmdi- 
cated,  and  freedom  itself  was  loosed  from  the 
ugly  grasp  of  night.  They  saw  the  lantern 
in  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Chiwch.  They 
followed  Paul  Revere  as  he  dashed  through 
the  night  and  when  Pitcairn  charged  up  the 
embattled  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  shouted : 
"The  day  is  ours!  "  A  black  soldier  named 
Peter  Salem  stepped  forward  and  cried,  "Its 
not  the  day  sir,  but  the  deed  that  counts!', 
and  in  a  moment.  Pitcairn  lay  dead  at  his 
feet.  Daniel  Webster,  speakiiig  at  Bunker 
Hill,  100  years  later,  cried,  "We  sUnd  on 
the  spot  where  the  blade  of  Salem  flashed 
against  the  sun  of  victory.  They  were  there 
to  take  the  field  against  German  arms  that 
had  harnessed  science  to  the  chariot  of  death 
and  destruction  aud  tried  to  quench  every 
spark  of  freedom  in  rivers  of  blood.  They 
were  there  at  a  time  when  the  French 
Armies  were  in  retreat  and  old  men  with 
bleeding  feet  were  stumbling  back  over  the 
stones  of  the  road,  and  women  were  running 
to  save  their  virtues.  They  plunged  up  the 
rocky  slopes  of  glory  without  stumbling  over 
a  stone  and  helped  snatch  victory  from  the 
Jaws  of  defeat.  But  they  are  still  waiting  for 
the  sunrise  of  American  fair  play  to  reap 
their  full  share  of  the  blessiugs,  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  purstiit  of  happiness. 

I  can  appreciate  this  recognition  from 
the  American  Legion.  It  was  one  of  few 
organizatioufiOu  the  country  to  iucltide  in  Its 
membership ^lack  soldiers.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  recognize  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  countr.v — a  nation 
that  lays  bare  the  soul  of  the  American 
dream.  Equal  rights  is  the  issue  of  a  nation 
that  holds  otit  to  all  mankind  their  greatest 
hope.  Should  our  nation  plunge  up  the  rocky 
slopes  of  glory  and  hang  the  flag  of  victory 
on  the  foremost  ramparts  of  the  world: 
should  our  nation  conquer  the  moon  and 
people  it  with  the  mighty  creations  of  sci- 
ence; should  our  nation  prize  open  the  stony 
lips  of  geology  and  discovc-  all  the  mysteries 
In  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  still  not  over- 
come the  clash  of  race  aud  tradition  aud 
make  equality  a  reality  tlien  we  have  failed 
as  a  nation  that  the  founding  fathers 
dreamed  about.  For  what  does  it  behoove  a 
nation  to  conquer  the  world  and  loae  its  own 
soul.  "Then  it  has  failed  to  know  that  the 
destiny  and  dreams  of  all  men  repose  in  it 
as  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb."  America 
is  the  dream  of  the  prophets.  Here  Is  the 
thotight  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  of  Jesus  and 
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Buddha.  Here  Is  the  experiment  conducted 
by  God  to  discover  whether  man  has  come 
of  age.  I  believe  as  the  late  Bruce  Barton 
once  believed:  "God  has  set  going  here  an 
experiment  to  which  all  His  resources  are 
committed.  He  seeks  to  develop  superior  hu- 
man beings,  victorious  over  late.  No  single 
kind  of  human  talent  or  effort  can  be  spared 
If  the  experiment  is  to  succeed."  With  the 
help  of  God  It  shall  come  to  pass. 

LiEUiENANT  Lee  Gets  Special  St.\r  From 

President  Nixon 

(By  Robert  Johnson) 

Tliere's  another  star  by  the  name  of  Lt. 
George  W.  Lee,  Beale  Street's  laureate,  histo- 
rian, and  diligent  worker  for  causes  and  man- 
kind, and  he's  been  promoted  again.  The 
star  is  special,  sent  by  President  Nixon  him- 
self, with  a  personal  niessage,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Lt.  Lee  when  he  was  honored  with 
the  R.  Q.  Venson  Appreciation  Award  by 
American  Legion  Post  27  before  400  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Downtowner  March  17. 

The  Presidential  Star  was  sent  with  this 
message.  "The  original  of  this  design,  a  gift 
from  Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg,  was 
sctUpted  in  crystal  by  Steuben  Glass  and 
now  occupies  a  place  of  honor  on  my  desk  in 
the  Oval  Office.  This  replica  comes  to  you 
with  my  special  appreciation  for  your  help 
and  support  in  the  1972  campaign  and  for 
the  recognition  <;lven  you  there  in  Memphis. 
With  every  good  wish  for  the  years  ahead, 
Richard  Nixon." 

The  Presidential  Star  is  a  crystal  emblem, 
about  the  size  of  a  table  clock.  And  where 
will  you  keep  it?  I  asked  Lt.  Lee.  "Why 
I'm  going  to  keep  It  on  my  desk,  like  the 
President  keeps  It  on  his,"  he  replied,  sur- 
prised that  I  would  ask  such  an  obvious 
question. 

Lt.  Lee — beg  pardon,  he  got  promoted  a  long 
time  ago — also  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
on  his  staff  by  Gov.  Winfield  Dunn,  who  sent 
a  message:  "I'm  highly  honored  to  have  op- 
portunity to  send  my  congratulations  and 
special  best  wishes  to  my  good  friend.  Lt. 
George  W.  Lee,  on  this  momentous  occasion 
when  he  is  presented  the  R.  Q.  Venson  Ap- 
preciation Award  by  Legion  Post  27.  I  com- 
mend Post  27  for  its  selection  of  Lt.  Lee,  for 
all  know  the  outstanding  contributions  he 
has  made  to  Memphis,  the  state  and  the 
nation  .  .  ." 

The  Legislature  passed  a  special  resolution 
of  commendation  and  he  was  awarded  a 
plaque  with  a  replica  of  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  Actually,  Lt.  Lee  was  already 
a  colonel.  He  was  named  a  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Buford  Ellington.  He  got  the 
Lt.  the  hard  way,  as  first  Negro  officer  In 
WWI.  But  I  personally  had  long  since  pro- 
moted him  to  General,  becatise  he  is  general 
guardian  of  Beale's  history  and  tradition, 
general  spokesman  for  its  people  and  their 
welfare,  general  custodian  of  its  anecdotes 
and  humanity,  generally  the  man  to  see — 
which  rates  four  stars. 

Percy  Williams,  post  and  state  commander, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Ronald  A.  Campbell  has  written 
an  excellent  article. in  the  South  Da- 
kota Churchman  on  what  the  American 
Indian  Movement  means  to  South  Dako- 
tans,  red  and  white  alike.  I  think  my 
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higher  so  If  we  miss  and 
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Indian  Reservations  In 
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about  through  "self 
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inter  ;sted  in  the  ob- 
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this  was  a  good  thing.  Latei 
Indian  people  were  going  to 
Island  because  of  their  misi 
Ings.    But    this   action    still    _ 
feelings  against  the  Moveme  it 
"more  power  to  them."  after 
gain  experience  somewhere  t 
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results  from  this  great  aim. 
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left  behind  when  the  group  moves  on  to 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  We  have  to  try  to 
restore  love  where  hate  was  placed.  We  have 
to  try  to  bring  back  the  respect  from  the 
White  man  which  took  us  years  to  build  and 
seconds  to  destroy.  I  am  thankful  that  only 
a  very  few  White  people  have  turned  against 
all  Indians  for  the  acts  of  a  few.  I  am  also 
thankful  for  people  like  the  mayor  of  Rapid 
City  and  Mr.  Rockshaw  of  Custer.  Mr.  Rock- 
shaw  lost  his  Texaco  station,  or  part  of  it, 
but  when  asked,  he  said,  "I  have  nothing 
against  the  Indian  In  South  Dakota.  It  is 
Just  these  few  who  are  doing  all  the  dam- 
age." It  Is  this  kind  of  thinking  from  our 
White  brothers  that  will  help  us  restore 
what  was  lost.  We  have  close  to  60,000  Indian 
people  enrolled  on  our  Reservations  in 
South  Dakota.  There  are  approximately  1,500 
who  took  part  in  this  demonstration,  which 
is  mighty  few,  and  they  are  not  all  from 
South  Dakota.  But  we  all  suffer  for  the  acts 
of  a  few. 

Just  recently  I  was  on  a  Journey  to  an- 
other part  of  the  state  and  stopped  for  lunch 
in  a  tiny  cafe.  I  was  in  the  company  of  two 
college  students.  When  we  entered  the  cafe 
a  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  It  seemed 
that,  at  once,  everyone  became  very  quiet  and 
we  were  the  subject  of  many  staring  eyes. 
When  I  looked  around  the  room  I  realized 
that  we  were  the  only  Indian  people  in  the 
cafe,  and  I  began  to  wonder  about  this 
strange  feeling.  I  thought  I  would  try  a  lit- 
tle test,  so  I  nodded  "hello"  to  one  of  the 
men,  and  he  quickly  turned  his  back  to- 
ward me.  Is  this  man  to  be  blamed  for  his 
act?  A  man  whom  I  know,  was  passing 
through  one  of  our  midwest  towns  and  was 
refused  service  at  a  gas  station  because  the 
people  claimed  he  was  affiliated  with  AIM. 
Are  these  people  to  be  blamed?  A  young  In- 
dian University  student  was  hit  in  the  mouth 
by  one  of  the  AIM  leaders  because  he  re- 
fused to  go  with  them  to  Custer  and  take 
part  In  their  demonstration. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  many  Indian  people 
who  think  the  way  I  think  and  share  these 
experiences  with  me,  but  who  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  or  with  whom  they  can  talk 
or  where  to  receive  advice,  I  write  this  let- 
ter In  protest  to  the  Churches  of  all  de- 
nominations Involved  to  discontinue  their 
support  to  the  AIM  group.  Is  It  Christian 
to  refuse  help  to  such  a  group.  Is  it  Chris- 
tian to  help  a  group  that  will  destroy  friend- 
ship, faith,  brotherhood,  respect  and  con- 
demn the  Chxirch?  I  think  that  help  should 
be  given  to  the  Priests  on  Indian  Reserva- 
tions so  they  can  do  their  Jobs  better  and 
help  restore  what  has  been  torn  down.  I 
also  think  that  our  Colleges  and  Universities 
where  Indian  students  are  enrolled  should 
be  helped  with  certain  Church  programs  so 
our  Indian  kids  in  college  would  like  stay- 
ing m  school  and  maybe  attend  Church. 
It  would  seem  that  education  should  be  a 
major  area  which  our  Indian  leaders  and 
their  programs  would  focus  upon  and  do 
something  about. 

I  have  received  reports  that  people  who 
contribute  highly  to  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Work  will  stop  their  support  of  this 
program  because  they  are  not  too  happy  with 
NCIW  supporting  the  AIM  movement.  So.  if 
the  NCIW  is  supporting  this  movement  flnan- 
cially,  I  ask  that  they  discontinue. 

The  NCIW  Is  a  worthwhile  program  and 
needs  the  support  of  the  National  Church 
and  the  wonderful  people  who  contribute  to- 
ward the  program.  I  can  see  this  program 
filling  a  great  need  in  our  Dakota  states 
("Dakota"  in  the  Sioux  tongue  means  "In- 
dian"), because  it  is  funding  our  Dakota 
Leadership  Training  Program  in  South 
Dakota.  Through  this  Program  we  were  able 
to  ordain  two  Indian  men  to  the  Priesthood 
and  two  to  the  Dlaconate.  And  this  is  where 
we  need  leadership,  now  more  than  ever. 
Right  now  this  Dakota  Leadership  Program 
is  training  five  men  for  the  ministry  and  two 
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young  ladles  to  the  Church  Army  organiza- 
tion. 

Maybe  it  will  be  a  special  program  such 
as  this  that  will  make  the  people's  dreams 
come  true.  Maybe  this  will  pave  the  way 
for  my  children  and  grandchildren  and  the 
vast  future  of  my  Indian  people.  One  thing 
that  we  will  have  to  keep  In  mmd  now  and 
always  is  that  this  dream  will  not  come  about 
by  violence,  but  by  peace  and  careful  negotia- 
tion. Our  White  brothers  understand  our 
situation  and  have  helped  In  a  lot  of  ways  In 
the  past.  It  is  this  understanding,  this  friend- 
ship, this  help  that  will  make  our  "dreams 
come  true"  on  the  Reservations.  Then,  may- 
be, in  the  future  my  dreams  of  giant  tractors 
and  plows,  great  herds  of  cattle  and  many 
Indian  cowboys  wUl  become  a  reality.  It  could 
happen  in  my  time,  and  maybe  with  a  lot 
of  faith,  hope  and  love  It  could  even  happen 
with  my  generation.  But  right  now,  with  the 
way  I  have  been  made  to  feel,  the  way  things 
are  and  problems  created.  I  can  think  only 
of  the  dirt  Jumping  Into  the  air  ten  feet  In 
front  of  the  target.  And  I  say  to  myself, 
"Why?  Why  AIM?" 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING  CENTERS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW    JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams which  appear  in  trouble  this  year 
is  one  which  has  made  little  demand  on 
the  Federal  budget,  but  which  has  been 
of  real  value.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages  in  this  country.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  close  down  the  various 
language  training  centers  because  of  the 
curtailment  of  Federal  assistance,  the 
impact  could  be  serious.  And  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  these  centers  are  in  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

The  following  article,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  6  by  Prof.  Marshall 
D.  Shulman.  director  of  the  Russian  In- 
stitute at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Lament  for  the  Language  Tbaininc  Centers 
(By  Marshall  D.  Shulman) 

There  Is  an  old  Russian  story  about  a 
mouse  who  dived  into  a  hole  in  the  wall  for 
safety  from  a  pursuing  cat.  Waiting  for  the 
cat  to  go  away,  the  mouse  heard  a  dog  bark- 
ing, and  came  out,  confident  that  the  cat 
would  not  remain  In  the  vicinity  of  a  barking 
dog.  Whereupon  the  cat,  as  he  potmced  upon 
the  emerging  mouse,  said  exultlngly:  "How 
useful  It  Is  to  know   a  foreign   language!" 

The  story  is  pertinent  today,  in  consider- 
ing what  President  Nixon's  budget  proposals 
will  do  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  United  States. 

From  tlie  narrow  perspective  of  national 
security,  is  it  more  important  for  us  to  ac- 
quire one  more  F-lll  than  to  ensure  that  we 
have  at  least  a  moderate  flow  of  future  citi- 
zens trained  to  know  something  about  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  their  langtiages? 

President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  wipes 
out  Government  support  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  of  a  program 
which  now  supports  4,500  courses  in  a  more 
than  eighty  modem  foreign  languages  and 
all  foreign  areas — at  a  cost  of  less  than  the 
price  of  one  fighter-bomber. 
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Among  the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  it  Is  safe 
to  say  that  one  reason  we  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  sensible  Judgments  about  the 
issue  as  it  arose  In  the  middle  nineteen - 
sixties  is  that  in  the  entire  country  we  did 
not  have  a  handful  of  people  who  knew  the 
language,  the  politics  or  the  culture  of  Vlei- 
nam.  Our  decisions  were  made  in  Ignorance. 

However  much  the  Nixon  Doctrine  reduces 
our  commitments  abroad,  and  however 
peaceful  our  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  should  be  a  top  priority  to  Insure 
that  our  national  level  of  Ignorance  about 
other  parts  of  the  world,  reflecting  our  long 
tradition  of  parochialism  aud  isolation,  be 
remedied.  Even  under  the  most  optimistic  of 
assumptions,  our  nation  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  Judgments  about  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  for 
which  we  as  a  people  are  wholly  unprepared. 

Whose  responsibility  Is  it  In  our  society 
to  see  that  this  national  need  Is  not 
neglected?  The  universities  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble  and  cannot  do  this  Job  with- 
out help.  The  foundations  are  withdrawUig 
support,  preoccupied  with  other  problems 
and  Intimidated  by  restrictive  Federal 
regulations.  The  Federal  Government's  mod- 
est defense  education  support,  which  pro- 
vided an  average  of  12.3  per  cent  of  the  co.«it, 
is  now  threatened  with  exttaction,  as  is  the 
National  Defense  Fellowship  Loan  program. 
This  withdrawal  will  result  In  the  closing 
down  of  many,  U  not  most,  of  the  language 
and  area  centers  across  the  United  States. 
These  training  programs  represent  a  national 
necessity,  and  by  any  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, however  conservative,  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  its  part  along  with 
the  universities,  foundations,  business  and 
private  donors. 

The  case  for  study  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  rest  upon  the  national  security 
argument  alone,  but  even  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  priorities  of  the  proposed  budget 
are  difficult  to  understand.  Last  year  we  had 
about  12,000  enrollments  (with  some  dupli- 
cations) at  centers  supported  by  Defen.se 
Education  centers  in  courses  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  their  lan- 
guages: about  3,000  of  these  were  in  the 
Russian  language.  This  is  not  a  large  number 
if  one  considers  at  how  many  levels  our 
future  depends  upon  having  enough  people 
around  who  can  follow  and  understand  de- 
velopments in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  policies 
are  based  upon  assumptions  regarding  the 
Soviet  economy,  the  Soviet  political  system, 
its  military  capabilities,  its  foriegn  policies; 
our  businessmen  are  becoming  acquaUited 
with  the  Soviet  economy  and  Soviet  trading 
Institutions;  in  problems  of  the  environment , 
health,  space,  science  and  technology,  ocean 
resources,  etc..  we  are  beginning  to  learn  to 
deal  with  each  other. 

Where  will  people  come  from,  five  rears 
from  now,  who  will  be  equipped  to  do  these 
thmgs.  if  even  this  small  flow  of  training  is 
sharply  reduced? 

Our  present  "limited  adversary  relation- 
ship "  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  more 
complex  that  the  simple  polarities  of  the  cold 
war.  We  are  engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union 
at  many  levels:  strategic  weapons  competi- 
tion, conventional  military  competition,  eco- 
nomic competition  and  trade,  cooperation  o'l 
some  common  problems,  and  a  competition 
for  political  Influence  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  elsewhere.  To  follow  these  de- 
velopments Intelligently,  as  well  as  the 
changes  now  in  pro!;ress  in  Soviet  society 
and  the  Soviet  political  and  economic  sy.s- 
tems.  requires  a  cadre  of  highly  traiiied 
specialists — trained  to  a  much  higher  level 
of  competence  than  was  thought  necessary 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  Soviet  Union  understands  this.  It  has 
given  a  high  priority  and  ample  government 
resources  to  the  training  of  an  increasing 
number  of  "Americanists"  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Institute  on  the  U.S.A. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  MAN 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  lOARo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  prayer  breakfast  groups 
convene  each  week  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  those  who  attend  find  fellowship, 
strength  and  inspiration  in  the  work  that 
they  do.  Recently,  the  Reverend  Eddy  le 
Swieson.  associate  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Washington, 
D.C.  spoke  to  the  Capitol  Hill  Staff 
Prayer  Group  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Constitution  of  Man."  Those  In  attend- 
ance thought  it  was  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress and  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

Aw  AoDHEss  TO  Capttol  Hill  Staff  Prayer 

Group:    "The   Constttdtion   op   Man.'" 

(By  Rev.  Eddy  le  Swieson) 

WHO    AM    I? 

Isn't  It  Ironic  that  at  the  s^ex  of  modem 
technological  advancement  man  begins  to 
turn  Into  himself? 

And.  islnt  this  particularly  true  among  the 
potential  and  promising  youth  of  today? 

As  adults,  we  need  to  pause  and  ponder  on 
that  burning  question:  and.  whenever  pos- 
sible, w©  should  try  to  help  supply  the  answer 
for  our  children.  Because,  that  Is  a  crucial 
iaeue  of  life  which  contributes  to  one's  out- 
look positively  or  negatively. 

Hence,  the  Bible  begins  with  the  genesis  of 
man.  providing  both  direct  &  indirect  an- 
swers to  the  questions: 

Who  am  I? 

Whence  do  I  come? 

Why  am  I  here? 

EXPOSmOK 

Por  Instance,  the  Book  of  Genesis  chapter 
2  gives  us  the  original  picture  of  man  and 
his  tremendous  responsibility. 

" — then  the  Ixjrd  God  formed  man  of  dust 
from  the  ground,  and  breathed  Into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life  (Nlshma),  and  man 
became  a  living  Ijelng."  Gen.  2:7 

Two  things  to  note  here. 

(a)  Obviously,  because  of  the  God  given 
Nlshma,  man,  then,  became  a  living,  respon- 
sible being. 

(b)  Moreover,  man  is  not  merely  con- 
stituted of  body,  which  according  to  the 
Scripture  originated  from  dust  or  clay,  and 
therefore,  shall  return  to  dust;  the  book  of 
Genesis  explicitly  states  that  man  is  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  "the  breath  of  life"  In 
Hebrew  it  is  called  "Nlshma"  which  Issues 
forth  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ruach  Ha- 
Elohtai). 

The  Bible,  again  and  again,  speaks  of  man 
as  God's  direct  creation.  Consider  Job  33:4. 

"The  spirit  of  God  has  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  gives  me  life." 

In  addition  to  body  and  spirit,  God  has 
endowed  man  with  Intelligent  and  under- 
standing mind.  This  Is  apparent  In  the 
creation  record. 

"So  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  form- 
ed every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  bird  of 
the  air.  and  brought  them  to  man  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them:  and  whatever  man  call- 
ed every  living  creature,  that  was  its  name  " 
Gen.  2:20 

Notice,  his  brllltant  ability  to  name  every 
beast  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air.  and 
all  cattle.  And  the  amazing  thing  is,  he  was 
able  to  remember  the  individual  names  with- 
out keeping  a  catalog  or  creating  name  tags. 
Undoubtedly,  he  must  have  a  supersensitive 
mind. 

Where  did  such  an  Intelligence  come  from? 
Again,  the  record  of  Job  gives  us  a  valid  and 
objective  insight. 
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"But  it  is  the  spirit  In 
cf   the  Almighty,   that 
stand."  Job  32:8 

Fo*   your   information, 
stand,  is  a  translation  fro^ 
"bin"  which  means,  to  be 
celve,  to  discern  and  to 

It  Is  not  Just  an 

but  a  keen  insight — ^botb 
prophetic.  Hence,  it  is  Go< 
sues  forth  from  the  breatli 
Note  how  man  is  wholly 
his  Creator.  Yet.  many  of 
recognize  this.  We  are  afraK 
as  fanatic  religionists. 

As  we  can  see  from  the 
tiou,  man  is  constituted  of 
'spirit'.   The  painful  fact 
p»ay  much  attention  to  tha 
element  of  life,  called 

We  spend  so  much  monej 
much  food  to  achieve  a 
tion  for  our  bodies.  We 
when    this    part    of    our 
nourished  or  uncomfortable 

We  also  spend  so  much 
assure  excellent  mental  gi . 
education.  We  would  fight 
symptom  of  unfair  and 
of  talents. 

Yet,  how  many  of  us 
nourish  and  nurture  the 
given  Nlshma? 

No  wonder;-  many  of  oui 
seeking  some  spiritual  expei 
religions,  like  Hlndidsm  and 
can't  neglect  his  Intangible 
clple  of  life.  Here  is  a  classic 
all  parents  ought  to  read 
Pealm42:l-3 

"As  a  heart  longs  for 

longs  my  soul  for  thee,  O  Go< 
for  God,  for  the  living  G 
come  and  behold  the  face 
have  been  my  food  day  and 
say  to  me  continually,  "Whei  s 
Again,  for  your  inf ormatloi  i 
Is    a    translation    from    th< 
'nepheeh',  which  refers  to 
of  life,  called  anlma  or  p: 
our    word    jwychology    is 
Greek  'psuche". 

Now  you  see  that  ,  ^ .. 
are  really  precipitated  by 
Unbalanced  persons — i.e.  h.. 
ed   with   hiunan   knowledge 
starved,  suffocated  and  stuj 
ceive  well  or  penetrate  the 
of  human  life.  The  Bible  d. 
dlvlduals  as  those  who  don't 
hand  from  their  left. 

Take  as  an  example,  the 
tion.  If  we  think  of  an 

as  a  mere  product  of 

ship,  naturally  we  will  be 
its  fate. 

However,  if  we  take  into 
Nlshma  which  makes  the 
living  being,  then  we  shall 
aggressive. 

Consider  the  following 
139:13-16 
"O  Lord,  you  .  .  .  know 

me.  Tou  made  all  the  

of  my  body,  and  knit  them 
mother's  woml>. 

Thank  you  for  making  me 
complex.  It  is  amazing  to 
workmanship   Is   marvelo: 
I  know  it.  You  were  there 
ftxmed  in  utter  seclusion. 

You  saw  me  before  I  was 
uled  each  day  of  my  life 
breathe. 

Such  a  point  of  view  is 
Ism". 

Of  course,  there  are 
be  taken  into  consideration, 
ognlzes   the   Individual   and 
lenuna  of  each  person. 
Realizing  now  the 
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stitutional balance  of  our  I  elng,  you  mav 
ask  the  practical  question:  ■  How  can  one's 
life  be  adjusted  to  a  healthy  and  equal  nro- 
portlon?"  ^ 

The  biblical  answer  Is  found  tn  Jesus'  state- 
naent  to  Nicodemus,  when  h«  revealed  Gods 
desire  and  readiness  to  re-bruathe  into  man 
His  divine  spirit.  Here  is  whtt  Jesus  said- 

"Unless  one  is  born  of  vater  and  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  Mngdom  of  God 

The  Spirit  like  wind,  blowa  where  it  wills 
we  hear  the  sound  of  it.  but  jwe  don't  know 
whence  it  comes  or  whetheJ  it  goes.  So  it 
te  with  every  one  who  Is  re-ireathed  of  the 
Spirit."  John  3:5,8.  | 

The  wonderful  thing  to  realize  is,  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  we  all  experience  this 
marvelous  recreation.  For  0od  loved  the 
world  so  much  that  he  gav«  his  only  Son 
so  that  anyone  who  believes  li  i  him  shall  not 
^Ish  but  have  a  balanced,  f^lest  and  last- 
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friends  and 
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Tuesday,  April  10, 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  meat  boycott  and  anendments  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  attempts 
have  been  and  will  be  madfc  to  roU  back 
the  prices  paid  to  the  pro 
cultural  products.  I  for  a 
lleve  this  is  the  right  app 

In  a  letter  to  me.  my  deu.  xx^ciius  ana 
neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rofeer  Anderson 
of  Milroy,  Minn.,  described  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  expertly.  And  no 
one  knows  better  than  a  jfarmer  him- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in 
the  Anderson's  letter,  anc   ..^„..^ 
highly  Its  reading  by  my  cc  Ueagues 

The  letter  foUows: 

Mn-ROT,  Minn.,  A  aril  6,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Zwach, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wciahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Zwach:  |we  appreciate 
havmg  you  as  a  representative  for  the  people 
of  this  area,  and  especially  appreciate  your 
voice  for  the  farmer  in  the  Agi  [culture  Com- 
mittee and  elsewhere.  We  b*v<  sent  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  to  news  medU.  congressmen, 
etc.  expressing  our  views: 

"If  the  boycott  on  meat  succeeds  In  rolling 
back  the  prices  paid  to  the  pr)ducer,  it  will 
be  the  saddest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  American  consumer.  The  Ajnerican  farm- 
er Is  Justifiably  proud  that  W4i  are  the  best 
fed  nation  in  the  world  on  the  least  per- 
centage of  the  consumer's  paycheck.  The 
producer,  however,  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  wUl  no  longer  sell  h  s  product  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  ard  per  bushel 
that  he  did  25  years  ago.  We  c  mnot  do  this 
because  our  living  costs  and  production  costs 
have  risen  along  with  every  other  consum- 
ers—largely due  to  labor's  regularly  In- 
creased wages.  When  these  peaple  that  are 
protesting  the  first  major  raiie  in  our  In- 
come in  the  past  25  years  are  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  paycheck  that  the '  were  receiv- 
ing 25  years  ago.  we  also  will  be  wlUing  to 
take  a  cut  in  our  income.  W«  will  put  no 
more  livesto<*  in  our  feedlot  mless  we  are 
reasonably  assured  of  a  profit  when  we  sell 
it. 

"Maybe  oiu-  consumers  woull  like  to  im- 
port their  meat — It  only  sells  for  $3.50  to 
95.00  a  lb.  In  Europe — and  tholr  meat  is  a 
tough  product  compared  to  {ood  midwest 
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cornfed   animals.    Any   cheap    Imports   will 
have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer. 

"We  would  appreciate  equal  consideration 
for  the  producer's  side  of  the  problem." 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  make  people 
aware  that  it  is  through  necessity,  not  greed, 
that  the  producer  must  ask   niore   for  his 
product  today  than  he  did  25  years  ago. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Anderson. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANK  SAN- 
DERS TO  THE  SHIPBUILDERS 
COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Ml'.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Frank 
Sanders,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
made  recently  to  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America.  I  am  siu'e  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  this  state- 
ment which  I  am  submitting  to  tlie 
Record : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Frank  Sanders 
ON  Amenitiks 

What  Is  security? 

Today,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
this  matter  of  security,  the  role  of  the  Navy 
in  this  Important  area  and  set  forth  what 
I  believe  Is  your  role  and  mine. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  world  briefly.  Not 
the  world  as  you  would  like  it  to  be  but  the 
way  It  Is.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  average 
American  the  one  national  goal  to  which  we 
could  aspire,  I  think  you  would  find  that 
goal  to  be  peace.  This  Is  not  new.  It  has  al- 
ways been  our  oft  elusive  but  constant  goal. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  the  last  3.425  years 
of  recorded  history  only  268  have  seen  no 
war.  George  Marshall  stated:  "If  a  man  does 
find  the  solution  for  world  peace  it  will  be  the 
most  revolutionary  reversal  of  his  record  we 
have  ever  known."  The  real  key  to  world 
peace  lies  not  in  war  or  disarmament  but 
through  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict- 
ing national  interests  by  negotiation. 

This  approach  has  recently  resulted  in  far- 
reaching  and  successful  Initiatives  in  our 
nation's  foreign  policy — initiatives  unprece- 
dented in  our  time.  The  record  of  progress 
in  those  initiatives  speaks  for  itself.  The 
iuitlal  agreements  with  the  Sovit  Union  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments,  the 
large  trade  treaty,  the  Sea  Beds  Treaty,  the 
agreement  on  reversion  of  Okinawa,  together 
with  the  visit  of  the  President  to  Moscow  and 
the  historic  lifting  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
through  his  visit  to  Peking,  followed  by  the 
visits  of  other  leaders,  have  redefined  reality. 
We  have  already  begun  a  second  phase  of 
talks  with  the  Soviets  looking  toward  more 
comprehensive  agreements  in  the  strategic 
arms  area.  Preparatory  talks  and  initiatives 
have  taken  place  for  a  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  for  talks 
between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
in  Europe. 

Certainly,  we  have  made  significant  strides 
ou  the  long  and  difficult  Journey  toward  our 
elusive  goal  of  peace.  The  success  thus  far 
achieved  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to  the 
willingness  of  the  negotiating  parties  to  ac- 
commodate conflicting  interests.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake,  however,  that  this  willingness 
is  directly  related  to  the  relative  bargaining 
power  of  the  parties  concerned  and — where 
we  negotiate  in  the  military  area — bargain- 
ing power  is  synonymous  with  military 
strength.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
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best  negotiator  Is  a  man  who  negotiates  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

As  we  approach  our  immediate  goal  of  a 
generation  of  peace,  we  must  avoid  actions 
which  those  at  the  bargaining  table,  with  pr 
across  from  us,  will  regard  as  weaknesses,  or 
the  loss  of  our  will  to  be  strong. 

The  President  has  forcefully  presented 
such  a  position  of  strength  in  his  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1974.  Already  we  are  hearing 
cries  to  drastically  reduce  that  budget.  It 
calls  for  $79  billion  in  defense  outlays,  but 
what  does  that  reallv  mean?  Our  critics  point 
out  that  in  1964  the  pre-Vietnam  budget 
year,  the  total  request  was  $51  billion,  but 
they  stop  there.  We  all  know  the  built-in 
costs  to  our  economy  which  we  have  experi- 
enced. If  we  adjust  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  1974  for  pay  and  price  increases — 
in  other  words,  put  this  budget  on  a  constant 
dollar  basis  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1964  budget, 
we  will  be  $8.7  billion  below  that  level.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  be  $34.8  billion  below 
the  wartime  peak  of  1968.  Our  active  duty 
military  strength  Is  at  its  lowest  level  since 
tlie  Korean  War.  The  new  budget  represents 
a-;;  of  our  gross  national  product,  the  lowest 
level  In  over  twenty-five  years.  The  percent- 
age of  our  total  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
defense  is  28.5;,  the  lowest  level  since  the 
Korean  War.  and  a  reduction  of  14.1  points 
from  the  1968  peak  of  42.5',  .  As  it  should, 
and  as  it  has  for  the  past  year  or  so,  the 
Federal  biidget  for  human  resuorces  signifi- 
cantly exceeds  the  budget  for  defense.  Simply 
stated,  as  people  clamor  for  shifts  in  prior- 
ities. I  can  only  say  that  the  priorities  have 
already  shifted  and  that  we  cannot  look  at 
the  defense  budget  as  a  panacea  to  solve  other 
domestic  problems  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
defense  potential  we  require  and  that  I  feel 
the  American  people  demand  of  us.  As  the 
President  has  started,  we  must  "never  fall 
short  of  the  minimum  needed  for  security." 

We  have  not  and  will  not  fall  short  of  this 
minimum. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  balance 
of  power  is  shifting.  The  old  dual  power 
environment  is  giving  way  to  a  multi- 
centered  world  where  as  many  as  five  major 
governments  or  collection  of  governments 
exert  power.  To  protect  our  national  power 
we  mxist  keep  a  clear-eyed,  level-headed 
approach  not  only  to  our  international  com- 
mitments but  to  our  dependence  upon  them. 
You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  nation  is  dependent  on  the  sea — for  the 
trade  which  is  so  vital  to  our  economy  and 
for  those  many  raw  materials  not  available 
here  at  home. 

This  Is  where  one  of  my  favorite  subjects 
comes  into  the  forefront.  The  role  of  sea- 
power  in  support  of  our  national  security. 
We  are  an  island  nation,  dependent  upon 
otliers  for  the  health  of  our  economy  and 
our  essential  well-being.  Without  control  of 
our  sea  lanes  of  communication,  our  suc- 
cessful commerce  and  the  fate  of  our  allies 
will  come  at  the  mercy  of  others.  Yet.  at 
home  a  lack  of  understanding  by  the  man 
in  tlie  street  of  his  own  dependence  on  the 
sea  for  his  way  of  life  and  for  the  necessity 
for  strong  national  defense,  can  lead  to 
apathy. 

In  addition.  Soviet  seapower  has  risen  as 
a  result  of  the  greatest  buildup  in  history 
to  the  point  where  it  now  rivals  our  own. 
This  is  very  evident  in  certain  key  areas, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean,  where  Soviet 
ships  have  frequently  outnumbered  ours  in 
recent  years,  or  the  Indian  Ocean  where  the 
Soviet  Navy  outnvimbers  ours  by  a  factor  of 
3  or  4.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  can- 
not meet  our  national  security  demands 
without  a  strong  Navy  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  strong  and  credible  defense.  In  these 
days  and  times  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
be  Number  Two. 

You  must  realize  that  we  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  modernize  the  fleet,  even  though 
it  requires  us  to  retire  substantial  numbers 
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of  older  ships.  With  the  acquisition  of  3 
new  nuclear  carriers,  the  new  Sprttance  class 
DD's,  the  nuclear  submarine  building  pro- 
gram, plus  new  initiatives  such  as  Trident. 
SCS,  SES,  PP,  and  PHM,  we  will  maintain 
our  U.S.  seapower  as  number  one  in  the 
world. 

We  cannot  have  this  strong  Navy  unless 
we  have  these  trained  and  dedicated  people 
to  give  life  aiid  direction  to  It  all.  Por  navies 
are  only  ships  and  planes,  and  those  are 
hardware,  cold  and  immobile  without  living, 
breathing  people. 

In  this  era  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force— 
and  make  no  mistake  we  are  there  now  as 
draft  calls  have  ended  and  we  are  completely 
dependent  upon  volunteers — there  are  two 
factors  the  Navy  must  consider. 

First,  your  attitude  and  the  attititde  of 
our  young  people  toward  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. We  are  trying  to  present  to  them  the 
very  real  advantages  of  services,  as  prepara- 
tion for  life,  as  education,  as  a  chance  to 
contribute,  but  this  will  go  for  naught  un- 
less we — you  and  me — can  show  them  with 
their  strong  motivation  for  the  building  of 
a  better  world,  that  their  idealism  is  typified 
by  men  and  women  in  uniform — that  their 
contributions  to  the  greatness  of  America 
is  the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  keeping  it 
strong  through  full  time  service — that  they 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  those  ready  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  freedom 
which  we  sometimes  take  so  much  for  grant- 
ed. Only  as  we  who  are  older  manifest  our 
respect  for  them  and  support  the  goals  for 
which  they  stand  can  we  expect  our  young 
people  to  reflect  the  same  respect  and  to  seek 
military  service  as  a  rewarding  and  satisfy- 
ing career. 

Secondly,  we  want  everyone  to  know  that 
opportunity  in  the  Navy  is  real,  solid  op- 
portunity. 

The  Navy  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world 
around  us — we  are  not  perfect.  But  we  are 
making  strides.  Guaranteed  school  quotas 
and  Improved  counselling  are  going  far  to- 
ward helping  us  meet  our  goals. 

Our  efl'orts  to  interest,  recruit  and  retain 
young  men  and  women,  including  all  mi- 
nority groups,  are  proving  increasingly  suc- 
cessful. The  opportunities  are  real,  ready 
for  the  grasping. 

We  have  better  pay,  more  travel,  and  a 
high  potential  for  upward  mobility.  The 
average  salary  in  the  military  services  today 
is  $8,832.  plus  fringe  benefits  such  as  out- 
standing medical  care,  commissaries,  post 
exchanges,  housing  and  an  excellent  in- 
surance program.  Education — at  all  levels — 
is  our  high  selling  point.  In  the  Navy  we 
spend  $680  million  a  year  on  education. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  skills  for  which 
Armed  Forces  train  are  directly  transferable 
to  the  civilian  market.  A  dollar  for  defense 
is  not  a  dollar  thrown  away.  It  is  a  dollar 
multiplied  for  America  many  times  over. 

I  say  again.  The  Navy  is  opportunity. 

Let  me  summarize  then  the  situation  ii\ 
the  world  today  and  what  we  can  expect 
for  the  future.  We  see  the  movement  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  nego- 
tiations, looking  toward  a  generation  of 
peace.  We  have  proven  through  the  nego- 
tiations culminating  in  the  first  SALT  Agree- 
ments that  we  can  maintain  a  strong  stra- 
tegic position  and  enhance  our  secvirily 
by  agreeing  on  mutual  arms  limitation.  We 
are  committed  to  future  negotiations  of  this 
type.  They  can  be  at  least  equally  as  suc- 
cessful only  if  we  continue  to  depend  on  the 
miiitary  strength  and  tlie  strength  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  stirring  of  the  breezes  of  peace. 
but  It  Is  a  peace  founded  on  our  nation's 
strength,  a  strength  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  our  President  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  power,  not  one  of  weakness.  Those 
of  us  who  are  with  or  In  the  military  ser\'lce 
of  our  country  know  that  a  just  and  lasting 
pence  must  always  be  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive. This  is  that  to  which  the  man  in  uni- 
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form  Is  dedicated,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life  to  achieve  It.  This  strength 
exists  solely  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
American   people. 

Last  month  a  lonely  man  walked  down  a 
ramp  leading  from  an  Air  Force  aircraft — 
the  first  time  In  over  seven  years  his  feet 
had  touched  land  over  which  the  American 
{lag  flew.  Then  very  quietly  Captain  Jeremiah 
A  Denton,  Navy  pilot,  former  POW  and  father 
of  seven,  including  two  with  service  in  Viet- 
nam, said:  "We  are  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  oxir  country  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  We  are  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  our  commander-in-chief  and  to  our 
nation  for  this  day.  God  bless  America." 

When  we  are  the  recipients  of  such  dedica- 
tion we  ha\e  no  choice  but  to  respond  In 
kind. 

How  we  respond  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
nation  Is  the  measure  of  the  national  security 
we  will  have.  The  choice  is  strictly  up  to 
us — to  you  and  me.  I  ask  from  you  the  same 
support  for  them  and  for  those  who  lead  us 
so  that  together  we  may  continue  to  strive 
successfully   toward  our  ultimate  objective. 

May  God  truly  continue  to  bless  America 
through  our  dedication  to  the  Ideals  that 
have  made  this  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world. 


WE  CALL  TraS  WAR  A  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ereat  confusion  as  to  how  succe.ssful  the 
cease-fire  has  been  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  all  aware  that  a  true  cessation  of 
hostilities  has  not  yet  occurred  nor  do  we 
seem  to  be  making  much  progress  in  that 
direction. 

The  American  Friends  Service  has 
published  a  report  on  this  important  is- 
sue and  appears  to  bring  the  situation 
into  a  more  understandable  light. 

There  is  a  great  gap  in  the  informa- 
tion available  as  to  which  side  seems  less 
interested  in  procuring  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Given  this  gap  in  information, 
however,  the  available  evidence  compels 
a  conclusion  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  decided  to  continue 
to  seek  a  military  decision  as  to  control 
of  territory  and  people.  If  that  is  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  and  I  believe  it  is,  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  peace  effort  is 
greatly  threatened  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. If  we  truly  desire  a  political  set- 
tlement of  those  issues  rather  than  a 
military  solution,  we  must  insist  upon 
compliance  by  both  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vietcong  with  the  Kissinger 
accords.  That  compliance  is  not  now 
evident. 

I  Include  the  report  of  the  American 
Fiiends  Service  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  conclusion  of  this  report  will  be 
found  in  tomorrow's  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

We  Call  This  War  a  Cea-sepwe 
(By  Dave  McFadden) 

■•  'In  1984,  Orwell  has  us  calling  war  peace,' 
a  European  diplomat  said  early  last  week. 
"This  is  only  1873,  so  we  don't  dare  go  quite 
that  far  yet,  and  we  only  call  this  war  a 
cease-flre."  " — John  VJooouvtf,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Pebniary  25,  1973. 

"I  have  seen  burned  houses,  suffering  and 
death  since  the  ceasefire.  But  I  haven't  seen 
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peace." — woman  In  bombe( 
Dlen  hamlet,  Bon  Moreau, 
2,   1973. 

A  ceasefire  did  not  con^ 
January  28,   1973.  Nor  has 
More  people  have  been  killed 
ing  of  the  "Agreement  to 
Restore  the  Peace  in 
same  2-month  period  In 
pretended  the  war  was  ovei 
18,000  Vietnamese  had 
and  15,000  wounded  in  eigh 
fire." 

It  is  hard  for  anyone  to 
is  happening  in  Vietnam, 
of    the    Republic    of 
ciiarged   the   "communists' 
£eparat«  violations  of  the 
visional   Revolutionary 
and  Democratic  Republic  ol 
have  charged  Saigon  with 
tions.    No    one    has    been 
method   to   confirm   or  de 
charges.  The  reports  or 
temational    Commission 
Supervision  and  the  Joint 
slon  are  not  available. 

But  a  careful  survey  of 
is  revealing.  While  US  i 
Vietnam  rely  heavily  on  U£ 
cial    government    and 
news  of  troop  movements 
correspondents    have     ma 
coverage    of    mUitary 
ceasefire.  Since  most 
South   Vietnam   do   not 
their  coverage  is  limited 
which  interpreters  and 
At  present,  the  Saigon  gov 
foreign  entry  to  South 
who  venture  into  PRO 
so  at  their  own  risk.  Such 
couraged  by  GVN  troops, 
able   to  the  Saigon 
in  nonrenewal  of  a  visa. 

To  date,  since  the 
able  to  locate   in  the  Ami 
8  reports  from  PRG 
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Times,  the   Wall   Street 
York  Times,  the  Washington 
timore  Sun.  CBS  Evening 
The  New  Yorker,  Newsweek, 
delphia  Bulletin.  A  few 
stories  follow: 

"At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
ary  28th,  the  moment  the 
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President  Nixon's  peace 
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American  newsmen  offer  other  evidence  of 
heavy  GVN  air  and  ground  warfare.  Accord- 
ing to  Peter  Osnos  of  the  Washington  Post, 

""Commercial  suppliers  of  fuel  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  say  that  consumption 
by  government  war  planes  Is  as  great  as  be- 
fore the  ceasefire.  .  .  .  Diplomatic  sources, 
with  access  to  highly  classified  South  Viet- 
namese reports,  say  that  in  the  northern  re- 
gion alone,  government  troops  have  been  fir- 
ing an  average  of  35,000  rounds  a  day." 

Many  of  the  problems  since  January  28 
might  have  been  avoided  if  opposing  com- 
manders could  have  made  direct  contact — 
and  the  process  of  reconciliation  could  even 
begin.  But  Tlileu  has  opposed  such  a  process. 
At  SiUgon's  insistence,  the  February  17  ap- 
peal by  the  JMC  to  stop  fighting  did  not  refer 
to  Article  4  of  the  Protocols,  which  called  on 
commanders  of  local  units  to  meet  together 
to  work  out  ways  of  stopping  hostilities.  As 
Richard  Blystone  of  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported March  7,  "One  high  ranking  South 
Vietnamese  officer  on  the  northern  front, 
adced  whether  any  leaders  of  his  division  had 
met  with  the  communists  on  ceasefii^e  morn- 
ing, simply  made  a  face." 

The  '"other  side"  has  fought  back  the  at- 
tacks of  Thieu's  forces.  Several  western  cor- 
respondents have  reported  that  ""There  Is  no 
doubt  about  the  c(»itlnued  Communist  at- 
tacks" or  "there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the 
PRG  has  been  responsible  for  Its  own  share 
of  cease-fire  violations."  Invariably,  however, 
such  reports  describe  areas  held  by  the  PRG 
at  the  ceasefire  deadline,  later  attacked  by 
ARVN,  In  which  fighting  has  continued — or 
the  reports  cite  official  Saigon  government 
sovirces.  In  some  cases,  the  alleged  viola- 
tions cannot  be  confirmed  by  first-hand  ac- 
counts one  way  or  another. 

Saigon  has  charged  the  PRO  with  over  7,- 
500  violations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
press  articles  reveal  that  Saigon  considers 
It  a  cectaeflre  violation  ior  PRO  supporters 
to  move,  without  shooting  into  neighboring 
vlllagM  to  discuss  their  government's  pro- 
gram or  to  resist  when  the  GVN  moves,  to 
ct^atuie  a  vUlage. 

In  our  survey,  we  could  not  find  one  first- 
hand report  by  an  American  journalist  of 
poBt-ceaaefire  fighting  started  by  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 

n.   THE   CONTXOL   COMMISSIONS 

"The  parties  shall  provide  full  protection 
and  all  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
to  the  Joint  MUitary  Commissions  at  all 
levels.  In  the  discharge  of  their  tasks. 

"The  Joint  Military  Commissions  and  their 
personnel,  while  carrying  out  their  tasks, 
shall  enjoy  privileges  and  Immunities  equiv- 
alent to  those  accorded  diplomatic  missions 
and  diplomatic  agents." — Protocol  on  The 
Ceasefire,  Article  16. 

The  task  of  Investigating  alleged  vlola- 
tlona  of  both  sides  rests  with  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  at  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion (1CC8)  and  the  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sion (JMC).  The  JMC  Is  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  PRG,  DRV,  US  &  GVN  military 
officers. 

The  ICCS  cannot  operate  without  the  sup- 
port, particularly  at  the  sub-regional  levels, 
of  the  JMC.  "There  have  been  many  difficulties 
In  getting  the  JMC  into  operation  anywhere 
but  at  the  headquarters  in  Saigon.  The  major 
reason  for  this  has  been  the  GVN's  refusal 
to  allow  PRG  officers  in  the  field  to  be  picked 
up  at  sites  under  their  control  and  flown  to 
the  seven  regional  and  28  subregtonal  peace- 
keeping team  sites.  Saigon  Is  reluctant  to 
admit  that  any  area,  particularly  In  contest- 
ed zones,  might  be  under  PRO  control.  In 
several  cases,  pickup  sites  have  been  desig- 
nated, and  the  Saigon  government  has  moved 
in  troops  and  called  in  air  strikes.  And  even 
when  a  pickup  site  is  designated,  Saigon  has 
refused  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  PRG  of- 
ficers in  GVN  aones.  "The  PRG  and  others 
have  charged  that  some  delegates  have  been 
killed  trying  to  reach  their  areas.  Only  one 
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subreglonal  JMC  site  has  any  PRG  delegates. 
Since  each  side  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  JMC  members  when  operating  in  its  area, 
only  GVN  charges  have  been  investigated  at 
those  sites  where  there  are  no  PRG  delegates. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous  at- 
tacks on  JMC  delegates  by  mobs  of  South 
Vietnamese.  DRV  and  PRG  truce  team  mem- 
bers were  attacked  in  at  least  five  sepa- 
rate Incidents,  by  American  press  accounts: 
1)  In  Hue,  a  crowd  of  at  least  .50  civilians 
threw  eggs  and  rocks  at  DRV  delegates:  2) 
In  Binh  Dinh  province  a  demonstration  of 
several  thousand  surrounded  an  aircraft  and 
shouted  abuse  at  the  DRV  delegates  inside; 

3)  a  crowd  of  Vietnamese  civilians  threw 
rocks  at  a  group  of  JMC  members  arriving 
at  Ban  Methuot  In  the  central   highlands; 

4)  At  Da  Nang,  mobs  forced  their  way  into 
the  compounds  where  JMC  members  were 
staying,  and  began  damaging  the  buUdings; 
6)  3000  refugees  from  Quang  Trl  province 
attacked  the  DRV  truce  team  quarters  at 
Chu  Lai.  After  the  first  major  attack,  at 
Da  Nang,  "Saigon  radio  warned  that  the 
communists  could  expect  repeated  attacks  on 
their  delegates,  'if  they  continued  to  provoke 
the  people.' "  The  Saigon  government  must 
have  at  least  condoned  all  these  attacks  and 
demonstrations,  since  only  pro-Thleu  dem- 
onstrations are  permitted  In  areas  governed 
by  the  OVN — and  Saigon  Is  adept  at  quickly 
suppressing  any  unauthorized  demonstra- 
tions. 

An  indication  of  Saigon's  opposition  to  any 
cooperation  with  the  PRG  and  DRV  is  evi- 
denced by  the  virtual  imprisonment  in  which 
the  JMC  members  at  Camp  Davis  In  Saigon 
have  been  placed.  Far  from  enjoying  the  priv- 
ileges of  diplomatic  Immunity,  they  have 
been  housed  In  Army  barracks,  kept  behind 
barbed  wire,  prevented  from  meeting  with 
the  press  or  the  Vietnamese  people.  PRG  and 
DRV  delegate  charges  of  bad  conditions  and 
virtual  house  arrest  were  confirmed  when  a 
bus  load  of  western  correspondents  was  al- 
lowed Into  Camp  Davis  March  17.  Under  a 
compromise  arrangement,  press  are  now  al- 
lowed m  once  a  week  to  talk  to  the  dele- 
gates. But  the  Saigon  government  still  re- 
fuses to  drop  other  restrictions  surrounding 
living  and  working  arrangements. 

in.    THE   trNll'BL)   states   AND   THE    DEMO- 
CRATIC  REPTTBUC  OF   VIETNAM 

"The  United  States  will  not  continue  Its 
military  Involvement  or  intervene  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam." — Agree- 
ment, Article  4. 

"The  disnmntlement  of  all  military  bases 
in  South  Vietnam  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  be  completed  within  60  days  at  the 
signing  of  this  agreement." — Agreement,  Ar- 
ticle 6. 

The  response  of  the  United  States  to  its 
ally  military  violations  of  the  ceasefire,  con- 
tinuously reported  since  January  38,  has 
not  even  been  mild  reproach.  More  than  a 
week  after  the  Joint  Military  Commission 
appeal  to  all  sides  to  stc^  fighting,  Henry 
Kissinger  declared  In  a  television  interview 
that  he  was  not  worried  about  violations  be- 
cause "after  all,  how  are  the  two  sides  going 
to  establish  their  areas  of  control  except  by 
testing  each  other?" 

And  President  Nixon  has  been  very  un- 
concerned about  violations  on  the  ground. 
The  United  States  has  focused  major  press 
attention  on  a  charge  of  DRV  infiltration  of 
men  and  materiel  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  to  Laos  and  the  border  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  now  claims 
that  up  to  450  vehicles,  including  300  tanks, 
30,000  men  and  a  greater  number  of  trucks, 
are  massed  along  border  areas  in  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
"almost  all  the  intelligence  Is  coming  from 
highly  biased  South  Vietnamese  sources.  US 
intelligence  confirms  these  sotuces,  but  dis- 
agrees concerning  the  meaning  of  the  build- 
up and  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the  cease- 
lire.  There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
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within  the  administration,  including  the  CIA 
which  believes  that  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies left  the  DRV  and  began  winding  down ' 
the  trail  In  November  and  December — be- 
fore the  ceasefire  agreement  was  signed — 
and  in  response,  to  the  tremendotis  shipment 
of  arms  and  materiel  which  the  US  made  to 
South  Vietnam  In  October  and  November. 
This  supposition  Is  strengthened  by  recent 
reports  of  a  significant  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  troops  and  equipment  that  have  "re- 
cently" begun  entering  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  according  to  US  Intelligence  reports. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  appar- 
ently failed  to  "dismantle,  remove,  or  de- 
stroy" Its  military  bases  and  war  materiel 
and  equipment  in  South  Vietnam,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Agreement  and  Protocols.  In 
a  press  conference  January  26,  Just  before 
the  ceasefire  took  effect.  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Jerry  Friedhelm  was  asked  about  plans 
for  dismantlement  of  US  bases.  His  answer 
was  that  all  US  bases  In  South  Vietnam  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Laird  said  earlier 
that  "more  than  $1  bUlion  worth  of  United 
States-built  facilities  was  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,"  and  a 
UPI  report  of  March  10  put  the  figure  at  $5 
billion.  Long  Binh  Army  headquarters  was 
turned  over  "officially"  to  the  GVN  in  a 
major  ceremony  In  mid-November,  and  other 
bases  have  been  transferred  more  quietly. 
The  PRG  and  DRV  do  not  accept  the  valid- 
ity of  the  "transfer"  of  control  and  Insist 
that  all  former  US  bases  be  dismantled, 
removed,  or  destroyed. 

It  certainly  does  appear  that  the  US  is 
sensitive  about  the  subject.  Reports  from 
Da  Nsuig  Air  Force  Base  Indicate  that  orders 
are  for  "all  visible  traces  of  the  American 
mllitEuy  presence"  to  be  removed,  even  to 
the  'Kilroy  was  here'  graffiti  on  barracks 
walls.  In  order  that  'no  one  will  ever  believe 
we  were  here,'  In  the  words  of  one  GI. 

"Military  advisors  or  military  technicians" 
and  "advisors  to  paramilitary  and  police 
forces"  are  not  permitted  to  remain  In  South 
Vietnam  beyond  60  days  following  the  cease- 
fire. Although  the  full  dimensions  are  not 
yet  clear,  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
United  States  Intends  to  stretch  this  pro- 
vision and  to  violate  Its  spirit.  If  not  its 
letter.  There  is  evidence  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  keep  civilian  technicians  in 
Vietnam  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  their 
bases  and  aircraft.  Some  of  these  civilians 
are  already  employed  by  corporations  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Defense — and 
some  of  them  are  directly  employed  by  the 
DoD  in  civU  service  capacity.  In  addition  to 
these  personnel — estimated  at  between  6,000 
and  20,000  the  US  wUl  keep  mUitary  attaches 
and  marine  guards  at  the  four  different  em- 
bassy branches  in  South  Vietnam.  Air  Amer- 
ica will  take  over  functions  of  US  mUitary 
helicopters,  and  the  paramilitary  pacification 
and  Phoenix  programs  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  State  Department. 

VI.    tNSUaXNG     THE     "DEMOCRATIC     LmERTlKS    OF 
THE   FEOFIX" 

"Immediately  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  will: 

Achieve  national  reconciliation  and  con- 
cord, end  hatred  and  enmity,  prohibit  all 
acts  of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against 
Individuals  or  organizations  that  have  col- 
laborated with  one  side  or  the  other. 

Insure  the  democratic  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple: personal  freedom,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting, 
freedom  of  organization,  freedom  of  political 
activities,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  of  move- 
ment, freedom  of  residence,  freedom  of  work, 
right  to  property  ownership  and  right  to  free 
enterprise." — Agreement,    Article    11. 

The  extent  to  which  essential  freedoms 
have  begun  to  be  implemented  by  President 
"Thieu  since  the  time  of  the  ceasefire  Is  best 
Bimimed  up  by  Peter  Osnos  of  the  Wathing- 
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ton  Post,  reporting  from  Saigon.  "If  anything, 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  has  be- 
come more  restrictive  since  the  agreement 
tooJc  effect,  rather  than  less."  As  one  Thleu 
official  has  put  It,  the  GVN  Is  "a  garrison 
Slate."  South  Vietnam  remains  under  mar- 
tial law:  Thieu's  army  and  the  police  force 
•ule  everything,  from  the  courts  to  the 
prcs.s — all  the  way  down  to  the  hamlet  chiefs. 
A.s  for  "achieving  national  reconciliation." 
Thieu  is  talcing  steps  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Being  a  suspected  communist  or  neu- 
tralist or  even  "one  with  neutralist  sympa- 
thies" is  a  capital  crime  for  which  one  can 
be  imprisoned  or  even  shot.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  new  wave  of  police  repression  since  the 
ceasefire — with  arrests  of  civilians  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  being 
charged  under  criminal  statutes  to  avoid 
their  release  as  "civilian  detainees."  as  re- 
quired by  the  Agreements. 

According  to  USAID  figures,  there  were 
641,000  people  living  In  refugee  camps  at  the 
time  of  the  ceasefire,  and  probably  several 
million  refugees  in  the  urban  areas.  These 
are  "ofHclal"  refugees,  and  US  Senate  esti- 
mates of  "unregistered"  refugees  range  much 
higher.  Since  the  time  of  the  ceasefire,  Sai- 
gon officials  of  USAID  have  estimated  that 
78.000  new  refugees  have  been  "generated" 
and  another  182,000  have  been  "displaced 
temporarily."  Most  of  these  refugees  would 
like  to  return  to  their  homes.  Since  their 
homes  are  in  rural  areas,  and  most  of  the 
rural  areas  are  controlled  by  the  PRO,  Saigon 
is  doing  everything  within  Its  power  to  re- 
strict refugee  movement,  and  to  allow  per- 
sons to  return  only  to  "secure"  areas,  where 
they  can  be  counted  on  to  support  the  Sai- 
gon government.  This  "controlled"  movement 
has  already  begim.  Several  thousand  have 
been  relocated  to  Quang  Tri  Province,  and 
the  movement  of  nearly  100,000  has  begun  to 
unsettled  land  near  Saigon.  Always,  the 
moves  are  from  refugee  camps  to  government 
controlled  areas,  or  to  other  refugee  camps. 
At  least  25.000  refugees  from  Binh  Dinh 
province,  friendly  to  the  PRO.  "will  not  be 
allowed  to  return." 

In  any  election,  the  great  bulk  of  former 
rural  people,  now  refugee,  holds  the  key  to 
political  power  In  South  Vietnam.  Saigon 
is  now  beginning  to  push  for  a  presidential 
election,  while  the  PRO  wants  local  and  leg- 
islative elections.  Obviously,  with  present 
Saigon  control  over  refugees  as  well  as  an 
election  law  prohibiting  communists  from 
running  for  office,  a  free  election  could  not 
he  held.  Saigon's  recent  ordering  of  the  re- 
sumption of  village  elections  changes  noth- 
ing. Village  councils  have  entirely  advisory 
duties.  Village  chiefs  have  been  denuded  of 
their  power — which  now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
appointed  deputy  chiefs  and  hamlet  chiefs — 
both  of  which  are  directly  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  Thieu's  military  apparatus. 

Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  a  Thieu  opponent 
but  a  strong  anti-communist,  expressed  the 
situation  best  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Vietnam,  in  a  de- 
mand that  Article  11  of  the  Agreement  be 
Implemented:  "Without  the  democratic  free- 
doms guaranteed  in  Article  11  the  whole  con- 
cept of  self-determination  is  meaningless." 
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LAW    ABIDING    CITIZENS    BEING 
STRIPPED  OF  THEIR  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mi".  Speaker,  recently, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  message  outlining  his 
proposals  in  the  field  of  criminal  law. 
The  reaction  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
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colleagues  was  immediat  b  and  expected. 
Cries  of  receding  to  the  c  ark  ages  during 
this  "enlightened  period"  were  heard  and 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  over 
these  poor  benighted  disadvantaged 
criminal  offenders  was  <nough  to  move 
strong  men  to  tears — tea  rs  for  their  vic- 
tims, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  :  eminded  of  the 
statement  of  an  Illinois  State  legislator 
who  is,  incidentally,  blacl :,  during  the  re- 
cent debate  of  the  death  penalty.  Some- 
one had  stated  on  behali  of  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  "mo  ;t  of  the  con- 
demned are  poor  and  friendless  and 
black"  to  which  the  legis  ator  responded 
"and  most  of  the  victims  my  colleagues, 
were  poor  and  friendless  and  black  and 
dead. ' 

A  responsible  constituent,  Mr.  Cleon 
Lingwood,  of  Bakersfield.  has  written  me 
a  letter  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  many  o'  her  people  in 
America  share  his  views.  ]  rather  imagine 
an  overwhelming  numb  r.  Need  I  say 
more? 
The  letter  follows: 

Bakersfie  L.D.   Calif.', 

.  larch  14,  1973. 
Hon.   William   Ketchum. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Within  the  past  six  months  two  fel- 
low employees  of  mine,  on  J  whom  I  know 
personally,  were  murdered.  One  was  killed, 
during  a  work  day.  while  h  was  on  his  job. 
and  the  man  I  knew  well  \  ras  liatcheted  to 
death  in  his  home.  lu  bot  i  instances  rob- 
bery appeared  to  be  the  mo  ive,  but  in  both 
there  was  pitifully  little  tc  steal — this  fact 
surely  obvious  to  the  kille  s.  Both  killings 
were  totally  senseless. 

At  no  time  during  my  li  ilf  century  plus 
have  I  felt  such  a  growing  concern.  Wither 
do  we  wither?  When  do  the  decent  people  of 
this  society  demonstrate  I  idignatlon  over 
this  senselessness  which  ini  olves  all  of  us — 
has  all  of  us  potential  victii  is  of  a  bullet  or 
hatchet?  Who  are  the  very  a  ;arry-eyed  Ideal- 
ists who  work  so  tirelessly  ai  various  reforms 
and  programs  which  seem  to  benefit  the 
criminal — while  protection  :  3  being  stripped 
away  from  the  law  abidir  g  citizen?  Who 
stands  in  with  the  same  zei  1  for  the  honest 
citizen? 

This  society  has  been  rea  ;ting  almost  in- 
sanely in  many  areas  since  lomeone  dubbed 
it  a  "Great  Society."  Indlvl  lual  rights  have 
supplanted  group  or  comn  unity  rights  to 
the  point  where  an  Individ  lal  can  commit 
an  outrage  against  the  whc  e  and  his  right 
to  do  so  is  protected  by  the  :ourts  and  their 
Interpretation  of  the  law.  The  group,  the 
community,  the  society  b  1  damned.  Tlie 
primitive  cave  man  seemed  to  have  better 
sense.  He  tossed  the  recalciti  mt  out  into  the 
jungle  to  protect  the  littl(  society  In  his 
cave.  We  permit  the  jungle  o  grow  into  our 
living  rooms. 

The  group,  the  communit  f.  the  society  Is 
becoming  imprisoned  behln  1  doors  by  the 
growing  criminal  element  \  ithin,  this  ele- 
ment running  more  freely  w  th  each  passing 
day  tor  the  reason  that  a  naudlin  clot  of 
do-gooders  rush,  e.xpenses  be  damned,  to  the 
assistance  of  any  individual  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  individual  comn:  Its  his  outrage. 
The  rights  of  the  group,  the  :ommunlty,  the 
society  slide  away.  No  one  rei  llzes  that  with- 
in the  whole  are  only  in(  ividuals  whose 
rights  slide  away  more  quick  y  than  do  those 
of  the  criminal  sub-strata  of  the  whole. 

Tlie  law  abiding  citizen  is  becoming  a 
sucker  and  a  patsy.  He  must  suffer  indignity 
upon  Indignity  because  we  fi  11  to  face  up  to 
crime.  We  prefer  to  slip  in  the  back  door 
with  pri!3on  reforms,  rights  <  f  crimlnaJs,  re- 
duced or  abolished  punlshme  nts  for  the  con- 
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The  opinion  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
White  which  assisted  In  abolishing  the  death 
penalty  was  rather  typical  of  the  fuzzy  think- 
ing which  permeates  our  "through  the  back 
door"  approach  to  crime.  His  (pinion  con- 
tained something  based  on  a  rather  peculiar 
premise — that  we  were  executing  too  many 
poor  people  and  too  many  black  people.  A 
member  of  our  highest  court  did  not  go  to 
the  cause.  He  went  to  the  effect,  the  courts 
themselves.  He  sits  back  content  and  these 
courts  will  still  render  the  harsher  decisions 
against — too  many  poor  people  and  too  many 
t}lack  people.  The  sphere  of  his  tblnkmg  ex- 
cluded the  premise  that  all  executions  by  a 
society  followed  the  execution  by  an  individ- 
ual of  one  or  more  of  his  fellow  men.  Rather 
than  repair  the  courts,  he  chose  to  rational- 
ize. I  expect  it  would  not  be  possible  to  sen- 
tence the  Specks,  the  Mansons,  or  the  Slr- 
hans  to  a  six  month  term  as  "live  In"  house- 
boys  to  members  of  this  high  coin-t  before 
they  are  relegated  to  a  term  of  clean  sheets, 
three  meals  a  day,  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  some  have  ever  e]q>erlenced.  No?  I 
suppose  not,  but  It  is  proper  to  loose  their 
likes  against  me  \sx  a  manner  Just  as  Incon- 
ceivable. 

The  abominations  continue.  Our  concern 
revolves  about  a  comfortable  life  style  for  the 
Individual  who  commits  the  abomination — 
if  the  courts  decree  that  such  will  be.  The  so- 
called  "free"  citizen  contmues  In  his  retreat 
from  his  freedoms.  If  we  should  ever  appre- 
hend the  person  or  those  persons  who  chop- 
ped my  friend  to  death,  I  suppose  again  It 
would  not  be  proi>er  to  prop  his  corpse  up 
In  coiirt  Just  to  have  the  victim  present  as  Is 
the  case  in  any  crime  less  than  murder?  The 
victim  of  rape  is  usually  present,  the  victim 
of  assault,  mayhem  or  swindle.  These  victims 
usually  sit  silently  and  cause  little  upset  to 
oxir  carefully  regulated  courts  machinery,  but 
they  are  there  for  all  to  see  and  to  contem- 
plate. 

My  friend  would  sit  silently.  He  would  not 
say  a  word  which  could  influence  a  soul. 
Sincerely, 

CLBON  M.  LUfGWOOD. 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— X 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  Americans  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  help  their  needy  fellow 
citizens  under  programs  of  public  wel- 
fare. Many  of  the  truly  needy  are  not 
assisted  enough.  But  many  others  have 
victimized  the  welfare  system  either  as 
dishonest  employees  or  recipients  bent  on 
defrauding  the  Government.  It  Is  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  abuses  of  our  wel- 
fare system  and  tighten  up  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  needy,  and  only  the 
needy,  receive  benefits. 

For  2  weeks.  I  have  been  inserting  into 
the  Record  the  serialized  articles  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  which  grew  out 
of  a  3-month  investigation  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Welfare  Department  by 
Sentinel  reporters  Gene  Cunningham 
and  Stuart  Wilk.  Today's  10th  Install- 
ment indicates  that  swne  recipients  are 
violating  State  and  county  laws  prohib- 
iting payments  to  thoee  with  cash  as- 
sets in  excess  of  a  minimum  amount. 
Other  evidences  of  mishandling  of  wel- 
fare checks  are  detailed. 
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I  hope  the  Members  realize  that  wel- 
fare problems  will  not  Just  go  away.  Wel- 
fare reform  may  not  be  "fashionable^ 
this  jrear,  but  It  Is  more  pressing  than 
erver. 

The  article  foUows: 

Checks  Fatten  Bank  Accounts 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wilk) 

Some  welfare  recipients  have  savings  and 
checking  accoimts  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars  and  are  regular  customers 
of  Milwaukee  banks. 

Last  December,  a  welfare  recipient  walked 
Into  one  Milwaukee  bank  with  $1,553  in  wel- 
fare checks  and  deposited  them  in  her  ac- 
count, an  official  of  the  bank  said. 

"She  had  seven  to  nine  checks"  for  various 
^>eclal  needs  grants  given  her  by  tlie  de- 
partment, he  said. 

Another  welfare  recipient  came  in  with 
enough  welfare  checks  to  buy  a  $1,600  time 
certificate  of  deposit,  the  banker  said.  How- 
ever, he  said,  she  later  cashed  the  certificate 
before  Its  Interest  maturity  date. 

The  backer  said  he  decided  be  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  woman  to  get  back  the 
money  so  he  "kept  her  coming  back  for  a 
while." 

He  said  he  had  her  sign  papers  and  go 
through  a  waithig  period  before  he  gave  her 
the  $1,500 — without  interest. 

"I  was  damned  if  I  was  going  to  pay  her 
Interest  on  my  tax  money!"  the  banker  de- 
clared. 

There  are  hundreds  of  welfare  recipients 
who  brmg  in  welfare  checks  and  deposit 
them  In  their  savings  and  checking  accounts, 
he  said. 

Some,  he  said,  bring  In  several  checks  at 
a  time — usually  checks  given  them  by  the 
department  for  special  needs  such  as  cloth- 
ing, bousehidd  items,  furniture  and  major 
appliances  that  they  teU  the  department  they 
must  have. 

"I  know  we  have  people  on  welfare  who 
have  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  bank,"  the 
bank  official  said. 

The  majority  of  welfare  recipients  who  cash 
their  welfare  checks  at  the  bank  also  have 
accoiints  at  the  bank,  he  said. 

The  woman  who  brought  in  the  $1353  in 
checks  to  deposit,  he  said,  "hadn't  even  been 
in  Wisconsin  long  enough  to  have  any  Wis- 
consin identificatVon.  All  she  had  was  an  out 
of  state  driver's  license." 

(Families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  by  state  law, 
must  not  have  more  than  $500  in  cash  in- 
cluding the  cash  value  of  life  insurance. 

[Persons  receiving  general  assistance,  a 
county  program  financed  entirely  by  county 
tax  money,  must  not  have  any  cash  assets 
other  than  life  insurance,  which  cannot 
exceed  $300  In  cash  value.] 

Savings  accounts  are  not  the  only  strange 
places  to  which  welfare  checks  find  their  way. 

"I  got  a  welfare  check  in  the  mail  last 
month  and  I'm  certainly  not  on  welfare,"  a 
local  businessman  asld. 

He  said  the  check  was  addressed  to  him. 
The  spelling  of  bis  name  on  the  check  has 
one  too  many  "n's"  m  It,  but  otherwise  the 
name  was  correct  and  the  address  on  the 
check  was  his,  he  said. 

The  check  was  for  $56. 

There  was  a  notation  in  cme  corner  of  the 
check  saying  that  it  was  for  "Hampton, 
James  L." 

"I  don't  know  any  James  L.  Hampton,"  the 
busmessman  said. 

He  said  be  hadn't  decided  what  he  would 
do  with  the  check,  but  "I'm  sure  not  going 
to  cash  it." 

Another  welfare  check  was  used  to  pay  for 
bowling  shirts,  but  more  than  a  year  later 
the  endorsement  on  the  check  was  declared 
»  forgery  and  tbe  sporting  goods  store  lost 
the  $70  it  had  been  paid. 
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KKCALLS  CHECK 

The  operator  of  the  bowling  and  biUlard 
supply  store  said  that  be  recalled  a  cxistomer 
giving  him  the  welfare  check  in  payment  for 
bowling  shirts— m  1971. 

But  last  month,  more  than  16  months 
after  he  had  deposited  the  check  in  his  ac- 
count, he  was  notified  by  the  bank  that  the 
check  had  been  found  to  have  a  forged  en- 
dorsement. 

The  operator  of  the  store  showed  a  Senti- 
nel reporter  the  forgery  affidavit  signed  by  the 
woman  whose  name  wtis  on  the  check.  The 
affidavit  was  signed  last  December,  14  months 
after  the  check  was  Issued. 

The  bank  deducted  the  $70  from  the  store's 
account  to  make  up  for  the  welfare  check. 

Another  businessman  said  a  welfare  check 
for  a  person  he  does  not  know  comes  reg- 
ularly to  a  house  he  owns  on  the  Northeast 
Side. 

He  said  the  tenant  who  lives  in  the  bouse 
has  lived  there  for  three  years  and  Is  not  on 
welfare.  The  tenant  recently  told  him  about 
the  welfare  check,  the  busmessman  said. 

CHECK  PICKED  UP 

He  said  the  tenant  told  him  that  the  check 
had  been  coining  to  the  house  for  three 
years.  The  tenant  said  he  was  told  to  leave 
the  check  in  the  mailbox  and  that  someone 
wotUd  pick  It  up  the  day  it  arrives — and 
someone  always  does. 

The  busmessman  said  neither  be  n(M'  his 
tenant  knows  the  person  whose  name  is  on 
the  welfare  check. 

The  person  "has  never  been  a  tenant  of 
mine  and  has  never  lived  at  that  address," 
the  busmessman  said. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  Fraud  Squad  told 
of  a  similar  case. 

A  w(»nan  who  had  been  on  welfare  In  Mil- 
waukee Covmty  moved  to  Michigan  bwt  for  a 
year  and  a  half  continued  to  receive  ber  wel- 
fare checks. 

A  deputy  said  the  checks  kept  going  to  the 
house  where  the  woman  had  lived  in  Mil- 
waukee. Each  day  when  a  check  was  to  arrive, 
the  woman's  sister  would  go  to  the  house, 
take  the  check  out  of  the  mailbox  and  mail 
it  on  to  her  sister  in  Michigan. 

That  routine  went  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  department  discovered  the 
woman  no  longer  lived  here,  he  said. 


AMERICAN   COMPANY   PRINTS   AN- 
NUAL REPORT  IN  JAPAN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  articles 
such  as  this  one  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  15,  1973.  show 
the  uncompetitive  state  of  our  economy 
as  it  stands  now. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pox  from  Pleasant  Hill, 
Calif.,  who  sent  me  the  article  is  correct 
in  his  judgments  on  how  these  actions 
hurt  our  balance  of  payments.  Pacts  such 
as  these  are  especially  disturbing  as  they 
point  out  that  the  uncompetitive  stance 
of  our  economy  can  only  lead  to  further 
trade  deficits: 

Amcsican  Company  Pkints  Annuai.  Repokt 
IN  Japan 

Latest  Japanese  import  is  an  annual  re- 
port. LaBarge  Inc..  a  St.  Louis  company  listed 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  farms  out 
the  printing  of  its  1972  annual  report  to  Dai 
Nippon  Printing  Co.  In  Tokyo.  It  figures  it 
saved  at  least  $3,000  by  having  the  Job  done 
abroad. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens— LULAC— Paramount 
Council  No.  357  says: 

We  can  be  proud  because  we  believe  in 
our  youth,  contribute  to  their  welfare,  and 
work  for  the  greatest  institution  on  earth 
.  .  .  Education. 

The  members  of  Paramount's  LULAC 
are  rightfully  proud  of  their  group's 
goals  and  accomplishments. 

I,  too,  am  proud  of  Paramounts' 
LULAC. 

This  organization's  scholarship  pro- 
gi'am  of  about  10  years  has  aided  around 
50  local  students  to  attend  the  college  of 
their  choice. 

Some  educational  projects  of  LULAC 
aimed  at  younger  persons  include  leader- 
ship and  parliamentary  procedure  classes 
and  a  summer  tutorial  program. 

Other  programs  include  aiding  the 
Casa  de  la  Esperanza,  an  orphanage 
home  in  Tijuana,  and  providing  shoes 
for  children  to  wear  to  school. 

Adults  are  not  neglected  by  LULAC. 
The  Paramount  Council  was  the  first  in 
our  community  to  sponsor  adult  classes 
In  English,  citizenship  and  Civil  Service 
preparation. 

For  our  local  group's  many  educational 
projects  over  the  years,  the  LULAC  Na- 
tional Convention  has  on  three  occasions 
awarded  the  Paramount  Council  No.  357 
the  Raymond  Telles  Education  Trophy 
for  the  best  education  program — thereby 
giving  the  trophy  to  the  Paramount 
council  permanently. 

During  the  12  years  of  the  Paramount 
group's  existence,  members  have  repre- 
sented the  organization  effectively  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

One  member,  Jose  Pacheco,  was  named 
to  a  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
employment  and  immigration  problems 
of  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Pacheco  has  also  been  active  on  the 
the  district,  State,  and  national  level  of 
LULAC  and  has  been  awarded  a  certif- 
icate by  the  Paramount  Rotary  Club  for 
outstanding  commimity  service. 

Member  Jess  Vela  has  served  on  all 
three  levels  of  LULAC  administration 
and  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  in  Nor- 
walk.  Mr.  Vela  is  presently  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Norwalk-La  Mirada 
School  Board  of  Education. 

Again  serving  LULAC  up  to  the  na- 
tional level,  member  Paul  Garcia  was 
awarded  the  District  Director  of  the  Year 
Award.  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Pacheco  were 
also  awarded  a  plaque  for  outstanding 
community  service  by  the  Paramount 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Art  Salazar,  Paramount's  current 
president,  was  awarded  the  local,  dis- 
trict, and  State  LULAC  Man  of  the  Year 
Awards. 

These  members  are  just  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  persons  working  toward  the 
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goals  of  education,  you  h,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Latin  Am^lcan  in  LULAC 
Paramount  Council  Noj  357. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  the  members  of 
LULAC  Paramoimt  Cojncil  No.  357,  I 
offer  my  sincere  apprei  iation  for  a  job 
well  done. 


MEAT  BOYCOTT  I  O  ANSWER 


HON.  ANCHER 


OF    MINNESI  TA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  April 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr. 
the    irrational    charges 
charges    being    hurled 
prices.  Bill  Stunner 
Pioneer  Press  and 
duced  a  masterpiece  of 
sense.  Mr.  Sumner  says 
need  to  be  said,  and  I  _ 
Record  at  this  point  in 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul 

Apr.  1, 
Why    Not    Boycotts    on 

Cars? — Meat   Price 

Both  Idiotic 
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to,  1973 

Speaker,  amidst  all 
and    counter- 
involving    meat 
edit*r  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispafch,  has  just  pro- 
good,  common- 
I  ome  things  that 
ii  iclude  it  for  the 
my  remarks: 
Sunti  ay  Pioneer  Press, 
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President   Nlxons   freez( 
seems  to  have  followed  a 
scare  being  furnished  by 
wives  who  say  they  are  goinf 

The  freeze  Is  as  idiotic 
won't  do  anything  about 
caused  the  higher  prices 
farmers,  small  packers,  m 
rest  of  those  In  the  chain 
stock  from  farm  to  markei 

I  suppose  that  emotion 
here,  plus  a  certain  feeling 
Is  fairly  easy  to  get  at  a 
of  perishable  materials,  as 
In  the  holy  grape  and 
Nixon's  part,  he   won't  be 
election  and  the  farm 
Ing  their  power  anyway. 

Why  don't  they  go  aftei 
though?  I  don't  recommeni 
tem  apart,  but  where  has 
cott  over  the  cost  of 
homes  and  automobiles, 
plumbers,  of  radios  and 
mobiles  or  skis  or  boats  or 
Items  enjoyed  by  our 
anyone  priced  out  the 
then  and  now? 

What  has  been  attacked 
food  product  most  of  the 
can't  afford  once  a  month 
cheap  in  terms  of  income 

Why     don't     they     boyc 
There's  something  that  has 

Of  course  it  has  been  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
must  feel  like  one  today, 
ago  he  opined  that  anyone 
ings  on  meat  prices  was  i 

I  believe  In  the  man,  m\t4h 
lieve  in  a  saint.  His  boss 
was  one  market  In  which 
would  have  had  a  real  effect 

Here  is  a  boycott  and  a 
sense,  one  that  Is  going 
farmer  and  cause  him  to 
more   about   the   cushler 
have  on  welfare. 

It  is  the  farmer  attemptii  g 
his  Income  and  not  the 
to-package  producer  that  is 
the  neck  once  again.  I  dor 
don't  give  him  a  chance  to 

There  was  a  sug'^estion 
pie  of  weeks  ago  about  me*; 
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and  it  wUl  hurt 
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ias  played  a  part 
of  confidence:  it 
1  irmer  or  handlel- 
vas  demonstrated 
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running  for  re- 
states have  been  los- 

the  whole  mess, 
ripping  the  sys- 
here  been  a  boy- 
the  price  of 
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sets,  or  snow- 
any  of  the  many 
afflv  ent  society?  Has 
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something  to  the  effect  that  . 
too  expensive,  buy  somethin  5 
need  meat  every  night,  and 
fact  the  richer  cuts  aren't  |,_. 

No  boycott,  you  understa  id 
afford   something,  you  don't 

But  that  is  not  the  way 

There    is    a    gieat   desire 
Brother.  We  can  over-eat, 
smoke  too  much  and  in  othe 
body  God  and  Darwin  havo 
then  when  we  get  sick 
owed. 

We    don't    even    argue 
more.  Now  it  is  meat.  We 
meat.  Pretty  soon  someone 
der  about  federal  aid  for  a 

One  might  run  for  politic^ 
anteeing  a  free-flowing  and 
for  every  bathroom.  He  cou 
by  a  fellow  offering  two 
house. 

You  see,  folks.  It's  this  way 

It  cost  so  much  to  raise  a 
more  to  feed  It  for  market 
to  transport  the   steer, 
old  teamsters  want  to  get 
trucks.  And  the  meatcutters 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  for  the  money  but,  rather 
a  public  service.  Where  has 
to  In  America? 

With  Nixon,  I  will  stand  .. 
assessment.  With  the  noble 
are    fearlessly   leading    a 
challenge  them  to  state  their 
matter  of  comparison  with 
the    meatcutters,   the   t 
help  them — the  farmers. 

This  is  more  foolish  than 
and,  like  it,  has  been  aided 
foolish  communications 

know  yet  that  this  last 

and  newspapers;  it  Is  a  good 
blush. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRH5ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  m  1973 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  is  becoming  decreasifigly  a  rhetor- 
ical phrase,  invented  by  ejjperts,  and  in- 
creasingly a  reality  faclife  every  con- 
sumer. Because  it  is  bettir  known  and 
carries  a  larger  part  of  o^r  energy  bur- 
den, oil  has  been  the  commodity  high- 
lighted as  bringing  us  the  ti  ireat  of  short- 
age, but  long  before  oil  rur  s  out,  gas  will 
be  in  short  supply  as  far  as  the  usual 
cheap  wellhead  source  is  ci  >ncerned. 

Considering  the  heavy  r(  iliance  on  this 
fuel  in  the  average  home  ar  d  particularly 
in  the  West,  the  news  thst  present  de- 
livery rates  from  local  soui  ces  will  begin 
to  run  out  in  1975  Is  pai  ticularly  bad 
news.  Housewives  and  thei  r  workingmen 
husbands  have  been  exerc:  zed  over  food 
price  increases  with  resul  ing  pressures 
to  increase  supplies  and  re(  uce  the  price. 
Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  jipeaker,  that 
utility  and  gasoline  bills  wl  11  soon  be  ris- 
ing dramatically.  No  amour  t  of  consumer 
pressure  by  boycott  or  oth«  rwise  will  in- 
crease production  or  decrea  se  prices.  The 
single  impressive  warning  «  all  of  us  is 
that  we  must  use  less  energy  and  pay 
more  for  it. 

I  submit  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  sober  assessment  which  ai  ipeared  in  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  Anarch  5,  1973. 
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The  documentation  of  efforts  by  gas  utili- 
ties to  provide  for  the  replacement  of 
present  local  and  controlled  prices  gas 
holds  its  own  grim  prediction  for  dra- 
matically increasing  costs.  I  commend 
this  piece  to  the  Members  as  preparation 
homework.  You  will  no  doubt  be  called 
upon  to  explain  this  particular  kind  of 
inflation  to  your  constituents  in  the  near 
future. 

The  article  follows: 
Gas  Supply  Drying  Up  for  Vast  Caufornia 
Market 
(By  Howard  Wilson) 

Despite  the  cutbacks  they  have  suffered, 
suppliers  of  the  huge  California  natural-gas 
market  believe  they  will  "make  It "  in  the 
Immediate  years  ahead. 

But  long-term  It's  strictly  a  race  against 
time.  Dependence  on  traditional  sources  of 
supply  would  lead  to  certain  disaster.  Hence, 
the  suppliers  have  embarked  aggressively  on 
a  many-pronged  program  to  acquire  new  gas 
from  a  variety  of  sources. 

While  the  near-term  outlook  Is  not  con- 
sidered bleak.  It  Is  hardly  satisfactory  to  the 
large  Interruptlble  customers.  The  optimism 
simply  means  that  home  dwellers  and  other 
non interruptlble  customers  will  have  gas  at 
their  burner  tips  until  the  late  1970's. 

Electric  utilities,  such  as  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.  and  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  &  Power,  will  continue  to 
get  less  and  less  natural  gas  and  be  forced 
to  burn  more  and  more  alternate — and  far 
more  expensive — fuels. 

The  chief  suppliers  of  gas  to  the  California 
market  are,  except  for  a  line  from  Canada, 
no  longer  able  to  match  past  performance. 

The  two  largest  suppliers.  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  and  Transwestern  Pipeline  Co.,  are 
struggling  to  meet  contract  requirements, 
and  California  gas  producers  are  losing  the 
battle  to  replenish  dwindling  reserves  with 
new  field  discoveries. 

Only  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  which 
helps  supply  northern  California  gas,  has  the 
prospect  of  keeping  up  its  output  at  past 
levels — but  even  here  the  prospect  for  an 
Increase  In  deliveries  depends  on  Canadian 
willingness  to  oblige. 

Pacific  Lighting.  According  to  a  top  execu- 
tive of  Pacific  Lighting's  gas-dlstrlbution 
subsidiary,  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  the 
reserves  on  which  the  companies'  gas  de- 
liveries are  based  have  reached  an  alarmingly 
low  level. 

"This  is  the  most  serious  gas-supply  chal- 
lenge that  Southern  California  Gas  has  faced 
In  Its  more  than  100-year  history,"  Vice 
Pres.  John  C.  Abram  recently  told  the  Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers  Association. 

Without  new  gas  supplies,  service  to  In- 
terruptlble customers  will  come  to  an  end 
altogether  during  this  decade  and  service  to 
firm  customers  will  be  curtaUed  starting  in 
1979. 

The  company's  out-of-state  suppliers.  El 
Paso  and  Transwestern,  face  rugged  compe- 
tition for  gas  in  their  traditional  Permian 
basin  hunting  grounds.  Newly  discovered  gas 
goes  primarily  to  higher-paying  intrastate 
buyers  who  do  not  have  to  clear  their  prices 
with    the   Federal   Power   Commission. 

El  Paso,  which  was  scheduled  to  provide 
1,750  MMcfd  of  gas  last  year  to  Pacific  Light- 
ing, was  curtailing  by  as  much  as  76  MMcfd 
from  Nov.  1  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Ihls 
minus  figure  will  grow  sharply  this  -year  and 
will  reach  several  hundred  million  daily 
within  2  years  unless  El  Paso  comes  up  with 
new  supplies. 

Transwestern  was  able  to  maintain  Us 
750-MMcfd  commitment  last  year,  but  un- 
less new  supplies  are  forthcoming  quickly, 
cutbacks  are  certain. 

Another  loss  to  Pacific  Lighting  will  be  its 
purchases  from  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
San  Francisco,  which  has  been  able  to  sup- 
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ply  its  downstate  neighbor  with  120-164 
MMcfd  of  gas  sUice  1967.  This  arrangement 
may  be  phased  out  this  year  as  PG&Es  own 
needs  escalate. 

Pacific  Lighting's  take  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia fields  also  has  dropped  drastically.  In 
the  past  3  years  it  has  fallen  from  660 
MMcfd  to  300  MMcfd  because  of  rapid  deple- 
tion of  reservoirs  and  failure  to  find  new 
fields.  This  year  it  will  drop  again  to  240 
MMcfd  and  eventually  will  fall  below  200 
MMcfd. 

Despite  the  bleak  outlook  for  new  gas  in 
the  short-term  and  continued  growth  In  de- 
mand. Pacific  Lighting  is  optimistic  that  its 
3.2  million  firm  customers  will  continue  to 
get  service  without  interruption  until  late 
in  the  decade.  And  by  that  time  the  com- 
pany's efforts  to  generate  new  sources  of  gas 
should  start  paying  off. 

The  search :  As  the  state's  largest  gas  util- 
ity, using  just  under  3  billion  cu  ft  of  gas 
dally.  Pacific  Lighting  has  many  specific  and 
potential  new-gas  projects  in  the  v;orks. 
Among  them: 

Alaska's  Cook  Inlet.  The  company  has  been 
negotiating  for  several  years  with  operators 
for  their  gas  but  cannot  agree  on  price.  The 
LNG  project  would  start  at  200  MMcfd  and 
rise  to  400-500  MMcfd. 

North  Slope  and  northern  Canada.  Pacific 
Lighting  Is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Arctic 
Gas  Study  Ltd.  group,  which  expects  to  file 
an  application  later  this  year  for  a  48-ln. 
gas  pipeline  from  the  Northwest  Territories 
of  Canada  and  possibly  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  Into  the  U.S.  Also  Pacific  Lighting  can 
expect  to  be  a  prime  customer  In  the  event 
El  Paso's  study  of  a  Prudhoe-to-South  Alaska 
gas  route  leads  to  a  plpellne-LNG  project. 

Australia.  An  agreement  has  been  reached 
to  acquire  gas  from  Central  Australia's  Palm 
Valley  field  for  an  LNG  project.  Pacific 
Lighting  Is  financing  drilling  of  a  con- 
firmation well.  The  big  Issue  Is  whether 
Australia  will  allow  export  of  gas. 

Indonesia.  Pacific  Lighting  holds  a  letter 
of  Intent  from  Indonesia  for  acquiring  gas 
for  LNG  shipment. 

South  America.  Tlie  company  has  looked  at 
reserves  in  Ecuador's  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  but 
ownership  of  the  discovery  area  is  in  dispute, 
and  negotiations  are  suspended.  Also  Pacific 
Lighting  has  concession  interests  in  Colom- 
bia and  Panama. 

U.S.S.R.  Both  El  Paso  and  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Co.,  parent  of  Transwestern, 
are  talking  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  de- 
veloping Siberian  gas  for  LNG  shipment. 
Pacific  Lighting  is  not  a  participant  but  a 
prime  potential  customer. 

Exploration.  In  partnership  with  Texas 
Eastern,  Pacific  Lighting  has  invested  heavi- 
ly In  gas  exploration  in  Transwestern 's  gas 
area  of  West  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Okla- 
homa. The  Joint  venture,  started  In  1970,  has 
resulted  In  one  discovery,  one  extension,  and 
four  completed  producers.  Also  the  company 
has  advanced  large  sums  for  exploration  by 
others  In  northern  Canada  and  the  Arctic. 

Gas  from  coal.  In  another  venture  with 
Texas  Eastern,  Pacific  Lighting  has  asked  the 
FPC  for  authority  to  build  a  250-MMcfd 
coal-gaslficatlon  plant  In  Northwest,  New 
Mexico.  If  approval  comes  soon,  gas  would 
move  by  1977.  Additional  plants  would  raise 
the  capacity  eventually  to  1  billion. 

SNG.  Pacific  Lighting  is  studyhig  serious- 
ly a  plan  to  produce  gas  from  naphtha  or 
other  light  hydrocarbons  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Capacity  would  be  126-250  MMcfd,  or 
more.  Feedstock  would  be  Imported  crude. 
The  plant  could  go  on  stream  2  years  from 
start  of  construction. 

PG&E:  Up  the  coast  in  San  Francisco.  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  is  not  as  hard-pressed  as 
Pacific  Lighting.  But  It,  too,  has  down-the- 
road  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
finding  new  sources  of  gas. 

PG&E's  ace  In  the  hole  is  its  proximity  to 
Canada    and    its    reserves    position    there. 
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Through  its  affiliate  Pacific  Gas  Transmis- 
sion, It  gets  nearly  1  billion  cfd  of  Canadian 
gas — and  this  is  firm. 

PG&E  would  like  to  move  more  through 
PGT,  but  can't  get  the  required  export  li- 
cense. It  was  turned  down  by  Canada  for 
an  extra  200  MMcfd  In  1971.  The  company 
has  a  call  on  10  trillion  cu  ft  of  Canadian  re- 
serves but  has  export  licenses  for  only  6  tril- 
lion. 

The  company's  second  major  source  of  sup- 
ply Is  El  Paso,  which  supplied  1.125  billion 
cfd  last  yeer.  This  is  expected  to  decline  as 
the  demand  on  El  Paso  increases  and  its  de- 
liverablllty  sags.  Cutbacks  this  past  winter 
have  been  as  high  as  14  rt  on  some  days. 

PG&E's  third  source  of  gas  is  the  northern 
California  gas  producer.  The  take  varies 
widely  suice  PG&E  relies  on  It  heavily  for 
winter  peaking. 

The  company  has  been  fairly  successful 
keeping  its  interruptlble  customers  in  gas. 
But  this  will  change.  It  expects  to  reduce 
progressively  such  sales  until  the  cuts  are 
substantial  by  the  mid-1970's.  Where  last 
year  It  met  demands  of  Interruptlble  custom- 
ers by  99  Tf,  this  may  drop  to  60%  by  1976 
luiless  more  California  production  Is  devel- 
oped or  the  take  from  present  reserves  is 
increased. 

PG&E,  like  Pacific  Lighting.  Is  Investing 
In  potential  new  sources  of  gas,  but  not  on 
the  same  grand  scale.  It  is  participating  In 
drilling  ventures  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
northern  Canada,  and  on  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope.  Also  It  is  studying  coal-gaslflcation 
and  LNG  projects  but  has  made  no  specific 
Investments. 

Edison.  The  single  biggest  interruplble  gas 
user  In  California  Is  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Co.,  electric  utility  and  customer  of  Pa- 
cific Lighting. 

Edison  has  resigned  Itself  to  being  phased 
ovit  almost  entirely  as  a  purchaser  of  gas  for 
power  generation.  In  1968  Its  total  take  for 
the  year  was  276  billion  cu  ft.  Last  year  it 
got  205  billion.  This  year  the  figure  will 
phmimet  to  138  billion. 

"By  1975  we  expect  to  get  essentially  no 
gas  at  all,"  says  a  company  executive. 

While  Edison  questions  Pacific  Lighting's 
ability  to  supply  it  with  needed  gas  In  the 
future.  Pacific  Lighting  takes  the  position 
that  Interruptlble  customers  are  valuable 
because  they  help  absorb  new  gas  increments 
that  come  on  the  market  and  must  be  phased 
into  the  system.  For  this  reason.  Pacific 
Lighting  hopes  to  keep  Edison  as  a  customer 
by  bringing  In  new  gas  before  phaseout  oc- 
curs. 

Edison,  long  aware  of  the  shape  of  things 
to  come,  has  beefed  up  Its  other  energy 
sources — fuel  oil,  nuclear,  coal-flred,  hydro. 

Its  chief  alternative  fuel  to  gas  Is  fuel  oil, 
which  costs  double  the  price  of  gas  and  four 
times  that  of  coal.  But  Edison  can  get  low- 
sulfur  fuel  oil  from  California  refiners — who. 
In  turn,  get  the  low-sulfur  crude  from 
Alaska's  Cook  Iiilet,  from  Indonesia,  and 
other  foreign  points. 

Edison  has  a  multimillion-dollar  program 
to  develop  new  energy  sources — gas,  coal, 
uranium,  geothermal.  Its  gas  exploration 
consists  of  joint  ventures  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Los  Angeles.  Another  major  Pacific  Light- 
ing interruptlble  customer,  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  &  Power,  Is  depending 
almost  wholly  on  fuel  oil  to  make  up  for  its 
loss  of  natural  gas  for  power  generation. 

The  department,  which  furnishes  electric- 
ity for  the  city,  says  It  received  about  half 
the  gas  It  could  have  used  last  year.  Cur- 
tailment now  is  year-round  instead  of  sea- 
sonal. 

The  department  got  103.3  bUlion  cu  ft  lu 
1968,  about  84%  of  its  needs.  Last  year  it 
was  down  to  77.9  billion,  about  54%.  It  ex- 
pects to  get  haU  that  amount  this  year,  or 
about  25  ""n  of  what  it  would  like. 

The  price.  While  the  supply  of  gas  goes 
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down,  the  price  of  gas  goes  up.  And.  of 
course,  the  alternate  fuels  cost  much  more 
than  gas. 

One  observer  of  the  price  scene  in  Califor- 
nia estimates  that  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  gas 
utilities  has  averaged  a  3f  annual  increase 
since  1968. 

The  largest  Interruptible  customers  are 
payin:;  on  the  order  of  40c /Mcf.  compared 
with  30''  in  1968,  but  they  are  getting  about 
half  as  much  gas  as  then.  For  the  alternate 
fuel  they  are  paying  around  80o  for  the 
equivalent  energy. 

The  smaller  interruptible  customers,  who 
are  getting  about  80',;  of  their  needs  com- 
pared with  97  Te.  in  1968.  are  paying  about 
tJie  same  40<i  rate  as  before,  but  their  stand- 
by fuel,  usually  diesel,  costs  them  about  80«' 
equivalent. 

For  the  residential  user,  the  price  increases 
havent  really  hit  home  yet.  The  rise  has 
been  around  lOC;  to  12%  over  the  4-year 
span. 

The  heavy  blow  to  the  customer  is  yet  to 
come — when  he  starts  paying  for  LNG.  North 
Slope  gas.  and  gasified  coal.  One  estimate 
puts  the  consumer  cost  up  an  average  of  8</ 
year,  thus  Increasing  the  homeowner's  gas 
bin  by  80%  in  the  1980'8. 

Local  production.  While  the  seaich  for 
new  gas  supplies  moves  apace  in  faraway 
places,  the  search  at  home  has  stepped  up  in 
northern  California. 

But  the  prospects  for  bringing  In  huge  new 
reserves  in  California  are  dim. 

Several  new  pools  have  been  discovered  In 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  there  has  been  a 
flurry  of  deep  drilling  In  the  state.  But  the 
restilts  of  the  deep  drUling  have  been  dis- 
couraging. And  the  new  finds  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  while  satisfactory  to  some  pro- 
ducers, are  not  sizable  enough  to  make  an 
appreciable  impact  on  California's  overall 
gas  shortage. 

The  producers  argue  that  a  more  realistic 
treatment  of  their  problem  will  produce 
more  gas  for  California. 

In  southern  California,  where  most  gas  is 
produced  in  association  with  oil.  the  deple- 
tion of  existing  fields  coupled  with  absence 
of  new  finds  has  severely  restricted  gas  out- 
put. 

The  one  place  where  California  could  ex- 
pect to  get  important  new  supplies  of  local 
gas — the  Santa  Barbara  Channel — has  been 
virtually  closed  to  development. 

Back  m  1969.  Pacific  Lighting  and  antici- 
pated it  would  be  getting  150-200  MMcfd  of 
gas  from  the  channel  fields  by  1973.  Instead 
It  will  get  about  30  MMcfd  this  year. 

The  huge  Santa  Ynez  oil  and  gas  field 
remains  undeveloped  while  going  through 
a  severe  and  time-consuming  environmen- 
tal checkout.  Extension  of  Dos  Cuadras  field 
has  been  vetoed  by  the  Interior  Department. 
And  the  State  of  California  has  halted  all 
drilling  in  state  waters  ever  since  the  1969 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill. 

Much  as  California  needs  the  gas,  public 
policy  is  saying,  "Get  it  somewhere  else." 
That's  what  the  gas-supply  companies  arc 
trying  to  do. 


POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC  OP  QUO- 
TATIONS ON  TAXES  FOR  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  months  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  holding  public  hearings  on 
tax  reform  entertaining  testimony  from 
large  and  small  corporations — professors 
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Congressional  intention  with  respect  to  the 
Hemdon  Foundation  without  permitting 
abuse  of  its  provisions  by  organizations 
which  Congress  did  not  intend  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  1969  savings  provision. 

Prof.  Stanley  Surrey,  Harvard: 
The  prime  objective  of  tax  reform  is  to 
achieve  greater  fairness  in  the  federal  tax 
system  and  thereby  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  that  system.  This  confidence 
has  been  seriously  diminished. 


DISSEMINATION  OP  INFORMATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postal  Service  has  implemented  increases 
in  second-class  postal  rates  of  over  125 
percent.  The  second  step  of  a  5-year 
phase-in  of  the  increases  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  July  6,  1973.  In  addition, 
the  Postal  Service  is  imposing  a  per-piece 
surcharge  which  has  the  same  impact  no 
matter  what  the  weight  of  the  piece 
mailed  or  the  distance  it  is  sent.  These 
rates  threaten  to  eliminate  the  subsidy 
this  country  has  from  the  very  beginning 
given  to  periodicals  devoted  to  dissemi- 
nating news,  information,  opinion — the 
intellectual  grist  for  our  political  and  cul- 
tural mill — and  it  obviously  discrimi- 
nates against  the  lighter  and  smaller 
publications. 

We  all  know  about  the  failure  of  the 
giants — magazines  like  Life,  Look,  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  of  the  cost  problems 
they  face.  But  what  about  the  smaller 
publications — those  that  provide  us  with 
the  rich  variety  for  which  we,  as  a  people, 
are  famous?  As  Senator  Nelson  has  often 
stated,  it  is  those  publications  which  are 
most  seriously  threatened. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  modern  age 
contains  massive  pressures  for  conform- 
ity, particularly  conformity  in  political 
views.  The  administration's  hostility  to 
the  exercise  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  the  press  is  documented  fact.  The 
power  of  the  mass  media  to  command  at- 
tention, the  need  to  make  a  profit,  all 
conspire  to  rob  media  programing  of  ex- 
pressions of  differences.  The  smaller  pub- 
lication, the  specialty  magazine,  the  pe- 
riodical expressing  political  ideas — these 
are  counted  upon  to  offer  the  analysis 
and  the  dissent  we  need  for  a  full,  well- 
rounded  view  of  the  world. 

Now,  subcommittees  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  will  consider  legisla- 
tion to  ameliorate  the  worst  effects  of  the 
increases.  I  am  submitting  testimony  to 
the  House  subcommittee  and  endorsing 
the  Nelson  bill,  which  would  protect  the 
small  publications.  Their  problems  have 
been  ably  described  in  a  column  by  Mar- 
quis Childs,  printed  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  To  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  congressional  action,  in  time  to 
cope  with  the  big  July  increase  in  rates, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 
Stamping  Out  Small  Publications 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
Those  often-quoted  words  of  Thomas  Paine. 
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the  great  pamphleteer  of  our  revolution, 
have  an  echo  today.  It  Is  the  echo  of  the 
lonely  dissenter,  the  angry  dissenter,  speak- 
ing out  against  the  great  bland  mass  that 
bears  in  otir  time  the  spurious  label  of  the 
conventional  wisdom. 

With  the  overpowering  force  of  television 
the  dissenting  voices  are  having  an  Increas- 
ing out  against  the  great  bland  mass  that 
matter,  even  surviving.  And  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  hybrid  creature  that  seems  to 
have  embodied  all  the  Uls  of  the  old  post 
office.  Is  proceeding  with  rate  increases 
threatening  the  existence  of  small  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  nonprofit  or  skirting 
close  to  the  edge. 

With  Life  the  last  In  a  long  series  of  fa- 
talities, the  carnage  for  the  prmted  word 
has  been  terrible.  When  the  postal  rate  In- 
crease on  second-class  maU  was  first  an- 
nounced, Life  said  In  an  editorial  that  this 
would  mean  finding  an  additional  $130  mU- 
llon  In  revenue  by  1976,  which  was  more  than 
twice  the  profit  earned  by  all  magazines  In 
1970.  Reports  today  have  it  that  at  least  one 
surviving  mass  publication  Is  In  trouble. 

But  It  Is  not  the  big  commercial  operation 
that  is  the  concern  of  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls.)  In  the  measiire  he  is  pushing  in 
the  Senate.  His  bUl  Is  a  response  to  the 
threat  to  the  dissenters,  and  also  to  the 
pressure  that  sharply  Increased  postal  rates 
would  put  on  the  religious,  labor  and  agri- 
culture press.  Following  the  practice  of  178 
years,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  postal 
service,  it  would  restore  the  subsidy  for  pub- 
lications that  might  not  otherwise  survive. 
Prom  Human  Events  on  the  right  to  the 
New  Republic  on  the  left  the  margin  of  sur- 
vival Is  Increasmgly  narrow.  Across  the  coun- 
try are  many  lively,  stimulating  monthlies 
and  weeklies  that  may  be  crowded  out.  The 
Progressive  In  Wisconsin,  carrying  the  flag 
for  the  great  LaFollette  tradition,  and  the 
Texas  Observer  in  Austin,  so  far  standing 
up  to  the  powerhouse  of  money  and  Texas- 
style  politics  as  an  Independent  critic,  are 
two  examples.  In  presenting  bis  measure 
Nelson  quoted  Walter  Llppmann: 

"The  unexamined  life,  said  Socrates,  Is 
unfit  to  be  lived  by  man.  This  Is  the  virtue  of 
liberty,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  may 
best  justify  our  belief  In  It,  that  it  tolerates 
errors  In  order  to  serve  the  truth.  When  men 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  oppon- 
ents, forced  to  listen  and  learn  and  mend 
their  ideas,  they  cease  to  be  children  and 
savages  and  begin  to  live  like  clvUlzed  men. 
Then  only  is  freedom  a  reality,  when  men 
may  voice  their  opinions  because  they  must 
examine  their  opinions." 

The  way  in  which  the  President  can  com- 
mand the  television  networks  Is  a  phenom- 
enon unknown  to  the  era  of  the  printed 
word.  It  Is  a  power  increasingly  great,  as 
authority  Is  centralized  In  the  White  House. 
With  a  notice  of  only  an  hour  or  two  the 
President  can  order  up  an  audience  of 
mUlions. 

Requests  for  equal  time.  If  the  address  has 
political  implications,  as  It  almost  Invariably 
has,  are  more  often  than  not  refused.  Many 
disturbing  signs  point  to  a  concerted  inten- 
tion within  the  administration  to  narrow 
the  channels  of  dissent.  The  attacks  on  the 
media,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  have  had 
a  cautionary  effect,  particularly  on  the 
networks. 

If  non-small  Independent  Journals  are  to 
be  forced  out — and  among  the  number  are 
many  weekly  newspapers — the  fiow  of  ideas, 
of  criticism,  protest  will  be  further  narrowed. 
Nelson  notes  that  for  small,  diverse  publica- 
tions the  postal  rate  Increase  can  be  many 
times  127  per  cent,  which  Is  to  be  effective 
l>eglnnlng  July  6  and  phased  In  over  five 
years.  For  many  of  these  publications  postal 
rates  represent  a  large  percentage  of  their 
costs. 

The  senator  has  a  n\imber  of  cosponsors 
for  his  measure,  and  It  Is  believed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
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Committee,  Sen.  Gale  McGee  (D-Wyo.)  leans 
toward  It.  Opposition  to  the  subsidy  m  the 
past  has  come  from  the  conviction  that 
wealthy  publications,  such  as  Reader's  Di- 
gest, were  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  At  one  point  the  subsidy 
to  the  Digest  was  estimated  to  be  $17  mU- 
Uon.  But  with  the  whopping  Increase  in 
the  rates  the  giants,  or  those  that  have  sur- 
vived, are  no  longer  so  happUy  situated. 

BUly  Graham,  who  runs  one  of  the  largest; 
religious  publishing  houses  In  the  country 
with  a  big  operation  In  Minneapolis,  would 
be  hit  by  the  Increase.  He  could  put  In  a 
word  to  his  friend  the  President  If  he  woiUd. 
But  it  is  the  small  publications  that  are 
caught  in  the  switches.  With  Its  lamentable 
performance  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  drawn  a  growing  chorus  of  anger  and 
disgust,  coming  not  from  publishers  but 
from  outraged  citizens  across  the  land. 


NATIONAL  WORKING  MOTHER'S 
DAY:  A  COMMITMENT  TO  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  a  systematic  attempt  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  block  the  de- 
velopment of  our  children. 

Not  only  has  the  administration  vetoed 
the  efforts  of  Congress  last  year  to  enact 
a  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
gram, but  it  Is  also  slashing  funds  for 
social  service  programs,  including  day 
care.  The  administration's  antipeople 
budget  provides  for  more  missiles  and 
fewer  child  care  teachers. 

In  my  own  city,  New  York,  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  child  care  services 
mean  that  mothers  who  want  to  work 
will  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  because 
they  cannot  afford  private  day  care  serv- 
ices. This  means  that  their  children  will 
be  deprived  of  critically  needed  educa- 
tional, health,  and  nutritional  services 
which  could  be  provided  by  qualified  day 
care  staff.  This  also  means  a  further 
handicapping  of  the  children  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families  when  they  enter 
the  public  schools. 

On  March  26  and  27,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  held 
hearings  in  New  York  City  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  cuts. 

As  a  host  of  those  hearings,  I  believed 
that  the  subcommittee  should  imder- 
stand  the  impact  of  the  budget  cuts  on 
human  needs  in  America's  largest  city. 
Witness  after  witness  testified  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  White  House  pro- 
posals became  a  reality.  The  nightmare 
of  budget  slashes  in  the  area  of  human 
seruces  was  made  especially  clear  by 
Georgia  McMurray,  commissioner  of  the 
Agency  for  Child  Development  of  New 
York  City. 

Commissioner  McMurray's  remarks 
several  weeks  ago  at  the  hearings  are 
most  appropriate  today,  on  National 
Working  Mother's  Day.  The  subcommit- 
tee members  and  I  were  deeply  moved 
as  she  described  how  the  commitment 
of  our  Nation  to  child  development  lags 
far  behind  that  of  the  world's  other  lead- 
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ing  countries.  As  Commissioner  Major 
Owens  of  New  York  City's  Community 
Development  Agency  pointed  out,  tlie  ad- 
ministration seems  to  find  enough  money 
to  pay  for  massive  cost  overruns  in  the 
defense  field.  When  it  comes  to  human 
IJrob'.ems.  human  programs  and  human 
needs.  Commissioner  Owens  graphically 
detailed  the  administration's  miserliness 
and  heartlessness. 

Witnesses  at  the  2-day  hearings  came 
from  pubUc  and  private  gioups  and  from 
the  local  commimities.  Tliere  was  no 
question  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  would  result  in  millions 
of  human  casualties. 

National  Working  Mother  s  Day  is  an 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  reafflnn  the 
commitment  it  made  last  year  to  Amerl- 
cas  children.  It  is  a  chance— a  desper- 
ate needed  chance— for  us  to  make  hu- 
man needs  the  highest  priority  of  our 
government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   lEMARKS 


str  )ng 


ot  ;r 


AMERICA  STRONGER  FOR  ITS 
ETHNICS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latvian  community,  whose 
center  is  located  at  4146  North  Elston 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Hi..  In  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  has  WTitten  a  letter  on  the 
occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  one  of  the 
great  ethnic  holidays. 

Mr.  Tedis  Zierins  points  out,  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  way,  the  great 
strength  ethnic  peoples  have  given  to 
America  and  closes  with  an  appeal  to  us 
all  to  hold  high  St.  Patrick's  spu-It  the 
year  around. 

Printed  in  the  AprU  4  edition  of  the 
neighborhood    newspaper.     Community 
Publications,  I  enclose  this  inspirational 
letter  In  Its  enthety. 
The  letter  follows  : 

Ethnics  Offer  Much 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  gone,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  share  with  you  some  thoughts,  which  stUl 
linger  on  in  my  mind. 

"Join  the  crowd.  Be  Irish  and  have  the 
St.  Patrick's  spirit  for  a  day'"  said  a 
stranger. 

Why  have  this  spirit  only  for  a  day  when 
St.  Patrick's  life  can  give  us  Inspiration  and 
many    wonderful    lessons    for   every   day' 

Patrick  himself  was  a  foreign  bom  who 
as  a  youth  was  Uken  to  Ireland  against 
his  will.  By  brutal  force  he  was  torn  away 
from  his  parents  and  everything  dear  to 
him  and  brought  as  a  slave  across  the  sea 
to  Ireland.  But  Instead  of  seeking  revenge 
for  his  suffering  he  decided  to  give  to  Irish 
people  the  best  he  had  ever  known— He 
^e  to  the  Irish  nation  the  belief  In  one 
Ood. 

If  Patrick  had  renounced  his  heritage  his 
past  and  accepted  the  Irish  way  of  life  ^  It 
was  in  those  days,  without  trying  to  enrich 
It  with  the  best  he  brought  within  himself 
nobody  would  remember  him  today  and 
also  Ireland  and  Irish  people  would  be 
much  poorer  In  their  spirit  today.  No  doubt 
Patrick  was  aaked  to  give  up  hU  heritage 
and  belief  In  one  God  but  he  dai«d  to  b« 


different  and  not  Just  melt 
society.  Because  of  his  sti.. 
and  love  of  C3od  he  Is  honor©  I 
Irishman  year  after  year 
century.  I  am  a  foreign  bor;  i 
States  of  America  and  on  S  :. 
In  1964  I  became  an  Amerlc  ,n 
many  times  I  have  been  as!  ed 
my  Latvian  heritage,  my  pasi 
accept   the   American    way 
today! 

But    I    feel,    also   I    can 
native   Latvia   something   w 
America   a   better   and 
though  I  am  not  another 
I  have  something  good  to 
country. 

And  if  you  or  your 
Italy,    or   Africa,    from   PolAid 
Scandinavia,  from  Germany 
other  place  on  earth,  lets 
rick's  example  and  Instead 
venge  for  any  injustice,  let's 
selves  for  something  good 
this  a  better  and  greater  nation 

Members  of  each  ethnic  gr(  u 
thing  good  to  offer  to  America 
It   a   beautiful   bright   i 
contribution  shines  like  a 

But  commtinlsts,  who 

dom  of  my  native  Latvia  and 
my  homeland,  are  working  1 
St.  Patrick's  Ideals  and  any 
everywhere.    Including 
lets  pray  for  strong  convictions 
one  God  and  his  truth  like 
so  that  like  St.  Patrick  des 
of  losing  his  life  burled  and  „ 
ism  In  Ireland,  we  bury  and 
less  commimism.  Only  then  fr 
peace  will  also  be  assured  for 
and  our  children. 

St.   Patricks   Day   Is   gone 
us  keep  his  spirit  for 
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1  5DIS  ZlERINS. 


our   SYSTEM 


HON.  BILL  CHAPP^,  JR. 

OF   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREskNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 


Mr.   CHAPPELL.  Mr. 
are  occasions  when  sober 
our  system  of  government 
needed.  Now  is  one  of 
one   of   our   most   respect^ 
Charlie  Bennett  from  the 
in  Florida,  has  stepped  out  _. 
essentiality  of  our  two-part' 
the  need  for  maintaining 
with  Representatives  of  bo-, 
and  conservative  viewpoints 

Charlie  Bennett's  speech 
ject  was  selected  by  Vital 
their  March  1,  1973,  issue, 
lication  Is   characterized   _ 
thought  of  the  best  minds  on 
tional    questions 
Bennett  fits  this  categon' 
to  recommend  to  all  my  f  elloltv 
men  the  reading  of  "The  Tw( 
tem"  and  I  know  they  will 
commending  Charlie 
very  fine  speech, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Congressman  Bennett  for 
speech  selected  for  Vital 

The  speech  follows: 
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Charlie 
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Spe  jches. 


(From  Vital  Speeches  of  the 
1973] 

The  Two-Party  Ststem ' 

THE  Democratic 
(By  Charles  B 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  essential 
political  life  that  we  have  two 
cal  parties.  There  is  a  need  1 
through  the  process  of  election, 
in  power  at  a  particular  time; 
for  the  other  party  to  be  the  t 
structtve  criticism.  Only  in  thi  i 
people  of  our  country  have  the 
government  at  a  particular  tlm 
As  an   ofnceholder  who  was 
Democrat  and   who  has  held 
for  more  than  25  years,  I 
press  my  views  at  this  time  v-i 
future  of  the  Democratic  Part  ^ 
some  things  about  the  two-parl 
the  two  fine  parties  we  have 
United  States. 

There  has  been  much  b-«« 
among   loyal  Democrats  since 
caused  by  the  failure  to  elect 
nominee  to   the  Presidency 
who  have  previously  been  reg.c 
ocrats  In   my   home   State   of 
switched  their  registration  to 
Party  m  recent  years.  Of  co 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and 
so  If   they  find   the  other  i 
suited  to  do  what  they  think  » 
In  the   country.   Many  people 
there  should  be  a  reallnement 
America,  so  that  all  consen-i 
in  the  Republican  Party  and  „., 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  This 
great  mistake,  for  the  polarl 
In  this  fashion  would  not 
country. 

There  is  a  need  within  each  -.^ 
erals  and  conservatives  to  expres  s 
and  to  come  forward  with  a 
based  upon  the  adjustments 
Ises  that  are  needed  to  bring  „.« 
within  the  realms  of  reality  am  1 
monsense. 

By  having  both  liberals  and 
In  the  same  party,  the  stance  i. 
Will  achieve  more  realism  and 
ticallty  than  would  be  possible  i> 
were    polarized   into   one  mass!  • 
liberals  and  one  massive  grouo 
tives. 

After  these  adjustments  of  .^ 
each  party,  then  the  clash,  or 
takes  place  between  the  parties' 
adjustment  takes  place  again  In 
of  realism   and  practicality, 
this  type  of  party  structure  is  . 
obtain  their  Idealistic  goals  in  ... 
practicality,  and  that  is  how  11 
This  provides  the  stability  in 
we  need. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the 
system  of  England,  we  do  have  . 
tional  system  which  grew  out  of 
system  and  it  might  be  wise  foi 
briefly  at  the  English  system  fror  i 
system  came. 

■The  right  to  oppose  governme  it 
by  Cromwell  and  his  Roundhead 
There  was  established   from  th» 
brief  Interruptions,  a  government 
opposition. 

This  system  contrasts  with  v.. 
system  of  such  countries  as  Russii 
today.  The  foundation  of  those  o 
is  the   suppression   of  political 
Khrushchev  put  It  succinctly  \ 
here  in  America  some  years  ago  . 
in  response  to  a  criticism  of  th( 
system  "Why  should  I  let  any  ma  » 
In  my  shirt?" 

All  free  men  knew  that  political 
healthier  and  does  more  for  the  p  >i 
a  loyal  opposition  or  constructive 
Is  allowed. 
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The  purpose  of  political  parties  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  transfer  of  power.  An- 
other major  function  Is  the  stating  of  a 
platform  of  general  objectives;  and  the  third 
purpose,  without  which  the  others  must  faU, 
is  to -win  elections. 

Charles  Merrlam  in  his  "American  Party 
System"  said : 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  were 
only  two  parties,  but  In  these  countries  the 
minor  parties  have  been  relatively  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  central  tendency  has  always 
been  toward  a  twofold  division  of  the  voters. 
Under  this  system  the  Important  fact  is  that 
the  predominant  party  has  the  power  to 
operate  the  machinery  of  the  government  by 
Itself. 

Criticisms  against  the  two  party  system 
have  not  changed  the  liking  of  Americans 
for  it.  The  system  has  provided  strong  gov- 
ernments In  times  of  crisis  and  it  has  avoided 
ministerial  crises  such  as  have  been  common 
In  Prance.  In  a  country,  as  large  as  the 
United  St*tes  the  system  has  been  useful  as 
a  means  ol  integrating  diverse  elements  that 
must  be  brought  together  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

In  every  free  and  deliberative  society  there 
must,  from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposition 
parties  and  violent  dissensions  and  discords; 
and  one  of  these  for  the  most  part  must 
prevaU  over  the  other  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  Perhaps  this  party  division  is  neces- 
sary to  each  to  watch  and  relate  to  the  people 
the  proceedings  of  the  other. 

We  should  contrast  our  two-party  system 
■with  a  multlple-pafty  system  of  other  coun- 
tries. France  is  a  good  example  of  a  country 
which  has  had  multiple  parties  through  Its 
history.  America  has  had  many  minor  parties 
but  they  have  never  been  a  major  factor  in 
our  political  life.  We  have  had  such  parties 
as  the  Loyalists,  the  Antl-Constltutionists, 
the  Anti-Masons,  the  Nulllfers,  the  Green- 
backers,  and  the  Single  Taxers,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

All  of  these  parties  live,  grow,  and  die 
with  a  relatively  single  cause  or  purpose. 
Outside  at  the  impact  that  they  have  had 
i^>on  the  two  major  parties,  these  other  par- 
ties have  had  Uttle  thrust  for  our  country 
because  they  have  been  myoplcly  looking  at 
relatively  Insignificant  problems  and  not  con- 
cerning themselves  with  a  general  field  of 
responslbUlty. 

Alex  de  Tocqueville  wrote: 

The  political  parties  which  I  style  great 
are  those  which  cling  to  principles  more  than 
to  consequences;  to  general,  and  not  to  spe- 
cial caaea;  to  Ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These 
parties  are  usually  distinguished  by  a  nobler 
character,  by  more  generous  passions,  mot* 
genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and 
open  conduct  than  others.  In  tbem  private 
Interest,  which  always  plays  the  chief  part 
in  political  passions,  is  more  studiously  veiled 
under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good;  and 
It  may  even  be  sometimes  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  very  persons  whom  it  excites 
and  impels. 

The  White  House  today  is  m  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  Congress  is 
predominantly  Democratic.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress should  play  the  role  of  constructive 
criticism  whether  the  issues  place  the  party 
in  the  position  of  conservative  or  liberal  on 
any  particular  matter. 

A  recent  widespreeul  publication  stated  "It 
wlU  be  argued  that  the  American  people 
have  been  moving  to  the  right,"  and  it  went 
on  to  say  that  this  was  an  invalid  argument 
on  the  loss  of  the  election  of  the  Presidency 
In  1972. 

This  seems  to  assume  that  the  Democratic 
Party  should  be  to  the  left  on  every  issue, 
and  that  is  certainly  an  Invalid  assumption 
if  we  are  going  to  have  good  government  in 
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this  country.  If  that  philosophy  were  to  be 
pursued  In  the  Democratic  Party,  then  all  the 
President  has  to  do  in  order  to  keep  power 
for  his  Republican  Party  is  to  espouse  causes 
of  a  very  liberal  nature  because  be  can  be 
assured  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
Democratic  Parly  can  only  criticize  by  mov- 
ing further  to  his  left. 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  that  our 
country  will  rush  headlong  to  the  left  on 
the  liberal  side  despite  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  Americans,  and  despite  the  re- 
quirements of  good  government,  because  the 
President  would  always  be  able  to  occupy  the 
relatively  conservative  position  which  at  the 
same  time  forcing  the  Democratic  Party  ever 
further  to  the  liberal  side  of  every  issue. 
Certainly  this  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

It  is  also  not  consistent  with  the  history 
of  our  political  development  in  this  country. 
The  most  outstanding  Republican  Presidents 
have.  In  fact,  been  liberal  Presidents,  such 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Some  of  our  Democratic  Presidents  have 
been,  in  fact,  basically  conservative  individ- 
uals, and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be,  with 
a  pragmatic  posture  for  what  Is  best  for  the 
country  regardless  of  whether  it  places  the 
party  or  Its  leadership  in  a  conservative  or 
liberal  position  at  any  particular  time  or  on 
any  patricular  issue. 

Each  time  I  am  elected  to  office  I  take  office 
as  if  I  had  just  been  elected  for  the  first  time. 
In  this  way  I  approach  my  job  in  the  realism 
of  what  has  already  occurred.  Perhaps  some- 
times this  was  with  my  adverse  vote  on  an 
issue  in  the  past. 

As  an  example,  I  mention  the  fact  that 
when  President  Tnmian  asked  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  he  established,  I  voted  against  it 
becaxise  I  felt  that  education  was  not  a  field 
given  under  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  reserved  for  localities 
under  our  federal  system.  When  President 
Elsenhower  revived  the  Truman  request, 
which  had  been  defeated,  he  was  successful 
and  the  Department  was  established.  Many 
of  his  own  party  changed  from  their  adverse 
votes  when  Truman  requested  it,  to  afi&rma- 
tive  votes  when  the  Republican  President 
requested  it. 

Now,  that  is  something  that  has  already 
occurred  and  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
established  in  a  program  of  spending  many 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  In  education. 

But  I  maintain  that  the  main  thing  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  logically  be 
expected  to  do  In  the  field  of  education  has 
not  been  done;  and  that  is  to  equalize  edu- 
caUonal  opportunities  throughout  all  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  something  that  the 
States  cannot  do  themselves  because  of  their 
varying  capabUities  and  incapabilities.  I. 
therefore,  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  give  this  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  I  favor  it.  Some 
people  say  this  is  inconsistent  with  my 
former  position.  Perhaps  it  is  but  I  think 
that  what  I  have  proposed  makes  sense  in 
1973  as  things  now  are. 

Consistency  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
highest  virtues.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said 
of  it — 

With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  He  may  as  well  concern  him- 
self with  his  shadow  on  the  waU. 

And  at  another  place  Emerson  said: 

A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds. 

For  the  Democratic  Party  to  lock  Itself  In 
cement,  always  to  be  on  the  liberal  side  of 
every  issue,  might  appear  to  make  It  more 
consistent,  but  it  would  certainly  not  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  good  government. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  issue  facing  this 
country  today  is  fiscal  responslbUlty  or 
budgetary  control;  and  the  only  leadership 
that  is  needed  In  this  in  1973  is  one  in  the 
direction  of   conservatism.   The   Democratic 
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Party  should  furnish  it,  and  I  believe  it  will. 
I  and  many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
legislation  pending  to  accomplish  this,  and 
I  believe  it  can  and  must  be  done. 

Another  area  In  which  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  criticized  as  well  as  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  the  area  cf  congressional 
reform.  Progress  has  been  made,  but  it  has 
been  very  slow,  and  it  has  not  been  signifi- 
cant or  as  sipniflcant  as  should  be. 

The  people  of  the  country  believe,  and 
properly  so,  that  the  present  system  Is  not 
likely  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  fresh  and  new  leadership  needed  to  pro- 
duce con.slructlve  changes  in  changing  times. 
They  also  realize  tliat  the  present  system 
of  forever  putting  the  chairmanship  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  senior  member  on  a  com- 
mittee discoiirages  many  able  persons  from 
staying  in  Congress,  or  from  coming  here  in 
the  first  place.  They  wonder  why  we  cannot 
find  a  better  system. 

Election  of  chairmen  has  been  suggest«d 
as  a  reasonable  alternative  to  strict  seniority, 
but  this  has  been  available  for  several  ye^rs 
and  even  with  the  recent  reforms  on  that 
system  it  still  offers  no  substantial  results 
for  various  reasons.  The  first  reason  Is  that 
to  deprive  a  chairman  of  his  chair  would  al- 
most be  tantamount  to  impeachment  In  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  In  Congress,  and  It 
would  be  a  heavy  Implication  of  wrong  doing 
or  Incompetence.  So  Congressmen  can  be 
expected  to  go  on  reelecting  the  most  senior 
members  without  exception.  Under  these 
circumstances,  reform  simply  by  election  of 
chairmen  offers  no  real  reform  at  all. 

Even  if  real  elections  became  feasible  In 
fact  it  might  well  be  that  palace  guard  pol- 
itics and  log  rolimg  might  bring  about  worse 
results  than  anything  we  now  experience. 
Lobbying  interests  might  see  an  opening  here 
that  they  had  not  had  before,  and  the  defects 
of  such  a  system  might  far  exceed  anything 
now  thought  of,  or  presently  experienced. 

A  real  reform  is  possible  In  limiting  the 
term  of  the  chairman  to  6  years,  as  this 
would  give  each  chairman  a  reasonable  time 
and  a  concrete  challenge  to  use  these  6  years 
for  constructive  leadership.  Then  the  out- 
going chairman  cotild  become  chairman 
emeritus.  It  would  give  others,  ju£t  less  sen- 
ior, adequate  time  to  prepare  for  such  leader- 
ship m  the  future.  And  It  would  tend  to  re- 
tain able  men  in  Congress  by  giving  them  a 
reasonable  chance  for  future  effective  leader- 
ship opportunities.  It  Is  reform  such  as  this 
that  the  American  people  are  looking  for  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Congress  will 
bring  It  about. 

Yes.  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  party  in  power,  and  for  the 
party  of  loyal  opposition  or  constructive 
criticism.  If  the  Democratic  Party  will  ap- 
proach its  responsibilities  from  the  stand- 
potat  of  progress  In  the  context  of  realism. 
Its  future  is  great.  I  am  sure  that  the  party 
wUl  do  this;  and  that  Its  future  is  great.  Of 
course,  the  same  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility lies  with  the  Republican  Party. 

Parties,  after  all,  are  but  means  of  working 
for  good  government.  Regardless  of  how  the 
power  Is  distributed  between  the  parties  in 
America  we  are  Americans  first  and  partisans 
later  and  we  should  all  work  together  for 
what  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  well  expressed 
the  genius  of  America  In  this  when  he  said: 

The  dictators  cannot  seem  to  realize  that 
here  in  America  our  people  can  maintain  two 
parties  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an 
Inviolate  and  indivisible  Nation.  The  totali- 
tarian mentality  Is  too  narrow  to  compre- 
hend the  greatness  of  a  people  who  can  be 
divided  in  party  allegiance  at  election  time 
but  remain  united  in  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  at  all 
times. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  great  future 
and  a  great  present  If  It  wlU.  without  aban- 
doning its  idealism,  perform  the  needed  f unc- 
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tlon  In  government  of  constructive  criticism 
wherever  needed,  regardless  of  whether  this 
places  the  party  in  a  liberal  or  conservative 
position  on  a  particular  Issue.  It  should  not 
fail  to  undertake  the  respouslbUlty  of  con- 
structive criticism  even  if  on  a  particular 
Issue  it  may  be  required  to  take  the  con- 
^rvative  side  of  an  Issue.  For  instance, 
consider  the  fields  of  national  defense,  budg- 
etary controls,  rearrangement  of  priorities 
and  the  defeat  of  wasteful  and  extreme  wel- 
fare proposals.  I  feel  sure  the  party  wUl 
measure  up  to  these  needs  of  this  day. 
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OEO  AND  THE  WELFARE  GRAB 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  statements  have  been 
made  in  recent  days  regarding  OEO. 
One  aspect  of  this  organization's  overall 
operation  that  has  escaped  notice  by 
many  Members  is  where  OEO  employees 
have  joined  forces  with  welfare  rights 
organizations  to  lobby  for  increased  wel- 
fare  payments.  Such  conduct  by  OEO 
staff  members  only  aids  in  maintaining 
tlie  level  of  poverty  and  does  notliing  to 
help  the  poor  rise  out  of  poverty. 

To  illustrate  this  point.  I  would  hke  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

I  From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.i  Gazette, 

Oct.  6,  1972] 

The  Welfare  Grab 

The  Arizona  State  Welfare  Department  is 

asking  a  59  per  cent  Increase  in  the  money 

it  gets  from  the  state  treasury,  and  giving 

the   doggonedest   set  of   reasons   you   could 

imagine. 

The  department  wants  a  good,  fat  $25  mil- 
lion more  from  the  state,  boosting  the  total 
from  $44  million  to  $69.4  million  Tliat  would 
be  In  addition  to  an  anticipated  $51.2  million 
in  federal  funds. 

In  any  such  year  as  this,  when  property 
taxes  are  pushing  against  blue  sky  almost 
to  the  point  of  confiscation  in  some  cases  a 
boost  of  over  half  again  as  much  in  the 
welfare  budget  would  be  ridiculous.  Werder 
still,  however,  are  some  of  the  "factors-  listed 
by  the  department  in  Justification  of  the 
requested  increase. 

They  Include:  Welfare  recipients  are  al- 
lowed to  have  more  income  than  in  the  past 
(So  therefore  does  the  state  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  them  more  income?)  The  ■pub- 
lic" Is  becoming  more  aware  of  available 
"benefits."  (Translation:  Welfare  clients  are 
finding  out  new  wxlnkles  to  increase  their 
take.)  Education  and  training  is  lagging  so 
the  welfare  clients  aren't  suited  to  available 
Jobs.  Family  ties  and  responsibilities  are 
breaking  down,  putting  more  people  on  wel- 
fare^ Divorce  and   illegitlmacv  are  growing 

The  list  itself  is  a  damning  indictment  of 
the  welfare  system.  It  shrieks  to  heaven  that 
the  system,  which  was  set  up  to  overcome 
the.se  very  factors,  has  now  turned  around 
and  is  feeding  upon  them.  It  is  using  them 
to  increase  Its  own  bureaucratic  empire 

The  lobbying  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion and  activist  elements  in  the  federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  actually 
cited  as  having,  in  essence,  increased  the 
demand  among  welfare  clients  for  the  raises 
the  state  department  now  wants  to  allow. 

We  realize  the  department  has  money 
problems  outside  this  list,  some  legitimate. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr 
the  leave  to  extend  my 
Record,  I  include  the 
article  in  a  series  on  j  „ 
lished  by  the  New  York 

Juvenile  Justice:   Helples 

(By  Lesley 
Juvenile  crime   is   skyrocl^t 
city's  Juvenile  Justice  system 
to  do  little  to  stem  it. 

Recidivism  is  so  high  that 
ciety  defense  lawyer  says  it's  " 
that  Judges  of  the  Family 
tribinial  a  "revolving  door" 
after  child  graduates  from  t 
tem  into  the  Jails  and  prisoi  s 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  Ju 
fewer  children  incarcerated.  , 
ing  them  is  often  useless  and 
A  five-week  study  by  the  New 
the  Juvenile  system  here 
Judges  and  other  officials 
judge.   Joseph   D.   DiCarlo   of 
Court,  calls  "a  state  of  limbo, 
in  the  face  of  rising  crime, 
they  can  or  should  do. 

"I  think  to  one  extent  we" 
kids  too  much,"  says  Judge 
think  we're  severe  enough, 
they're  paroled  back  to  their  ^ 
theless.  he  says,  he  does  not 
himself  win  become  more 
"I  think  if  anything  I 
toward   leniency."   he   says, 
we've  even  tried — really  tried— Ja 
of  rehabilitation." 

Judge  DiCarlo's  frustratloE 
others  in  the  system,  by  Judges 
yers.  probation  workers  and  j 
feel  that  not  only  are  they 
Juvenile  crime,  but  also  that 
may  be  fostering  or  adding  to 
A  girl  named  Anna  was  sent 
Family  Court  to  Callagy  Hall 
"temporary  shelters"   for 
placement  in  some  more 
After  12  months  she  was  stili 
day.  she  assaulted  a  Callagy 

"After  a  year.  I  don't 
Judge  M.  Michael  Potoker 
case. 

A   15-year-old  youth 
and  grand  larceny  comes  to 
Court    and    stands   before 
Roache.    Several    other 
youth,    ranging    from    an   _ 
snatching  to  stealing  from  a 
ready  ended  in  either  wit 
tlon.  And  there  Is  another  _. 
for  the  complaining  witness 
back  to  court. 

"Send  him  home.  What  can 
Judge  Roache  as  he  looks  at  the 
to  murder  someone.  What  can 

Juvenile  crime  has  been 
number  of  years,  especially  _., 
1972,  police  say,  12,772  children 
arrested   here   on    felony   chai  i 
misdemeanors — a   22.5  per 
the  former,  a  23.2  rise  for  the 
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The  only  decrease  over  the 
was  in  the  number  of  young.st 
violations — the    petty    offense 
15.5  per  cent,  to  257. 
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A  breakdown  of  the  statistic  i 
seriousness  of  the  crimes:  3 
were  arrested  on  robbery  ch 
10  months  of  the  year,  3,161 
809  for  felonious  assault. 

And  on  a  recent  day,  13 
being  held  at  Spofford,  the 
dren's  Jail,  all  accused  of  m^^^ 

"I  used  to  sit  in  Family  Cour  t 
and  I'd  think  in  50  per  cent  or 
used  to  do  that,'  "  recalls  Lea:  i 
uty  administrative  officer  of 
It's  1  per  cent,  and  I  don't 
Im  10  years  older." 

Judges,  social  workers  and 
the  Juvenile  system  give  a  nui.«. 
for  Juvenile  misbehavior— botl  i 
delinquency,    as    the    crimina 
termed,  and  for  the  behavior  ( 
truancy  and  running  away  aim 
controllable")  for  which  chlldre  a 
"PINS,"  or  "persons  in  need  of 
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that  up,"  says  Edith  Prazier  a 
in  Brooklyn  Family  Court  "Y 
as  a  pattern.  After  a  while  you 
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PARENT-CHILD    CLASI 
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trist  in  the  Brooklyn  court 
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of  a  teen-ager.  Sometimes,  too, 
guardian  does  not  know  what 
pected  of  an  adult  either. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  15-year-old 
whose  burglary  charges  were  d  smissed  bv 
Judge  Roache,  after  the  main  jwltness  re- 
fused to  testify. 
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rocking  on  his  feet,  as  the  judge  announces 
his  ruling;  the  youth's  aunt,  with  whom  he 
is  to  live,  is  sitting  next  to  him  and  clutching 
ft  bag  on  her  lap. 

Suddenly  the  aunt  drops  a  bottle.  It 
crashes,  breaks,  splashes;  In  a  moment,  the 
courtroom  smells  only  of  gin.  The  aunt — who 
has  previously  told  the  Judge  that  she  takes 
care  of  the  boy  because  the  boy's  mother  Is 
an  alcoholic— clutches  nervously  at  a  large 
cross  hung  on  a  chain  about  her  neck. 

AUNT    IS    WARNED 

"What  kind  of  example  are  you  setting 
for  this  kid?"  Judge  Roache  demands.  He 
shouts  at  her  to  keep  the  boy  "out  of  trou- 
ble;" he  tells  her  he'd  put  her  in  Jail  if  only 
the  case  weren't  already  dismissed;  he  warns 
her  that  "clutching  a  cross  Isn't  going  to  help 
you." 

Then  he  waves  them  away,  shouting,  "Go 
while  you  can!"  Later  shttklng  his  head,  he 
mutters:  "What  can  we  expect  of  that  poor 
kid?" 

"If  we  had  more  power  over  the  parents. 
It  would  be  a  much  easier  task,"  Judge 
Richards  W.  Hannah,  another  Brooklyn 
Judge,  remarks.  "A  lot  of  parents  aren't  in- 
terested In  the  children.  They  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  their  children,  so  they  let 
them  run  wild." 

Drugs  are  also  credited  with  causing  some 
Juvenile  crime — though  at  least  in  the  Bronx, 
Judges  say  they  are  getting  far  fewer  cases 
Involving  drugs  than  they  used  to,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Many  Bronx  cases,  they  say, 
are  now  gang-related. 

The  school  system  shares  some  of  the  blame 
tat  JuvenUe  crime  and  mist>ehavior,  too,  court 
personnel  say. 

Saul  Moskoff,  administrative  Judge  of  the 
Queens  Family  Court,  complains :  "The  school 
system  is  sending  the  child  through  without 
reading.  Of  course,  a  chUd  loses  interest  if 
he  can't  read."  The  result  is  often  truancy. 

SCHOOLS    DELINQUENT 

The  schools,  moreover,  frequently  fall  to 
notify  the  court  that  a  child  Is  a  truant  un- 
til the  child  has  skipped  months  of  classes — 
months  during  which  the  child  may  have 
found  his  way  Into  a  gang  or  otherwise  got- 
ten himslf  Into  trouble. 

"They  bring  In  a  PINS  case  and  say  the 
school  hasn't  seen  her  In  111  days,"  re- 
coimts  Lulgl  R.  Morano,  administrative 
Judge  of  the  Brooklyn  Family  Court,  noting 
that  111  days  is  a  semester.  "Where  was 
she?  Why  don't  they  bring  her  in  sooner? 
Why  didn't  someone  bring  her  In  before?" 

And  then,  as  a  root  cause  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, there  is  what  the  Judges  and 
others  refer  to  as  "society"  or  "the  en- 
vironment," the  ravaged  slum  neighbor- 
hoods In  which  children  grow  up. 

To  many  in  the  city's  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem, this  is  perhaps  most  responsible  for 
youthful  misbehavior.  "What  else  can  you 
expect?"  Is  the  constant  refrain  heard  among 
court  personnel.  "There  are  Junkies  on  the 
streets,  the  mother's  an  addict,  the  kid  grows 
up  with  violence.  That's  his  model." 

Yet  for  all  the  varied  causes  of  Juvenile 
crime  and  other  misdeeds,  many  In  the 
Justice  system  feel  that  the  system  itself 
contributes — even  beyond  the  generally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  It  rarely  rehabUitates  or 
deters. 

SOME  GET  "DISPOSITION" 

ChUdren  are  allowed  their  version  of  the 
plea  bargaining  that  goes  on  In  the  adult 
courts,  for  example.  The  youngsters  admit 
to  certain  acts,  and,  in  return,  the  more 
serious  charges  against  them  are  dropped. 
Sometimes  they  get  a  "disposition"— the 
Family  Court  version  of  a  sentence — which 
the  Judges  admit  is  hardly  less  severe  than 
the  disposition  that  might  have  occurred  If 
the  ChUdren  were  tried  on  the  original 
charges. 

This  directly  violates  a  basic  premise  of 
the  PamUy  Court,  which  Is  that  the  dis- 
position Is  to  be  matched  to  the  child's  needs 
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rather  than  to  the  specific  acts  he  Is  found 
to  have  committed. 

Then,  too.  Judges  have  such  heavy  case 
loads  that  they  make  what  Judge  Morano 
calls  "snap  decisions."  Prosecutors  (a  Job 
filled  in  PamUy  Court  by  the  office  of  the 
city's  Corporation  Counsel)  are  so  overbur- 
dened that,  as  the  chief  of  the  office's  PamUy 
Court  unit  admits,  they  almost  never  in- 
vestigate a  case;  cases  are  thus  dismissed 
for  insufficient  evidence. 

The  Initial  charges,  termed  petitions  rath- 
er than  complaints,  are,  in  fact,  often 
dropped  for  insufficiency  before  trial.  Draft- 
ed by  nonlawyers,  again  because  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  understaffing,  the  peti- 
tions are  often  inadequate. 

Long  criticized  within  and  without  the 
system  are  the  institutions  in  which  chil- 
dren are  placed — including  the  city-run  Jails 
(which  officials  prefer  to  call  Juvenile  centers 
even  while  admitting  that  they  are  secure, 
locked  houses  of  detention)  temporary  shel- 
ters and  the  state-operated  reform  schools, 
called  training  schools. 

"Large  Institutions  do  for  many  children 
a  great  deal  of  harm,"  says  Wayne  Muccl, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  as  the  director  of 
institutions  for  the  Special  Services  for  Chil- 
dren division  of  the  city's  Human  Resources 
Administration,  and  thus  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  Jails  and  shelters.  "Certainly,  it's  not 
a  good  way  to  treat  kids." 

Milton  Luger,  who  as  director  of  the  state's 
Division  for  Youth  became  responsible  last 
year  for  the  training  schools,  comments: 
"Too  many  of  our  facilities  are  Irrelevant  as 
far  as  kids'  needs  are  concerned.  Too  many 
facilities  don't  know  how  to  work  effectively 
with  kids." 

Many  Judges  have  come  to  agree,  and 
one  after  another  now  says  he  or  she  wiU 
"do  anything"  to  avoid  sending  a  child 
away.  The  result  Is  that  placements  have 
dropped  In  both  Jails  and  training  schools. 
Training  schools  to  which  children  can  be 
sent  after  being  found  delinquent  or  In 
need  of  supervision  are  now  being  used 
mainly  for  what  Mr.  Luger  calls  "the  more 
hard-core  cases." 

As  a  consequence,  probation  workers  are 
complaining  that  they  are  getting  too  many 
difficult  or  dangerous  children — children,  at 
any  rate,  who  are  too  difficult  for  the  limited 
amount  of  time  and  care  that  the  over- 
worked probation  staff  can  provide. 

Judges  generally  give  chUdren  advice  and 
warnings  before  placing  them  on  probation. 
But  as  Judge  Marano*says,  "We  don't  have 
facilities  available  to  make  the  kids  do  what 
we  say.  They're  takiog  it  with  a  grain  of 
salt." 

Although  the  situation  has  begun  to 
change  somewhat  under  programs  set  up  by 
Barbara  Blum,  director  of  the  Special  Serv- 
ices for  ChUdren  division,  and  Mr.  Luger,  ex- 
perts say  there  are  still  insufficient  alterna- 
tives between  the  extremes  of  incarceration 
and  outright  dismissal.  And  a  Judge,  re- 
stricted in  his  disposition  of  a  case  to  either 
training  school  or  probation,  often  chooses 
probation,  when  what  he  really  wants  Is 
something  in  between. 

"It's  true,  kids  are  let  out  who  then  com- 
mit other  acts,"  concedes  Mary  Bass,  director 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  unit  for  the 
Family  Court.  "On  the  other  hand,  kids  are 
sent  to  training  schools  that  dont  do  much 
good  either.  It's  a  tremendous  problem. 
There  aren't  enough  alternatives." 

The  tendency  to  try  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  the  system.  In  fact,  often  shows  up 
much  earlier — in  the  period  between  the  In- 
cident and  the  Initial  court  appearance. 

As  the  system  is  set  up  now,  each  case  must 
be  processed  through  a  department  In  the 
courthouse  called  "probation  Intake"  and 
run  by  the  city's  Office  of  Probation,  before  a 
petition  can  be  filed  In  the  court  Itself.  The 
probation  officers  there  are  authorized  to 
"adjust"  cases — to  dispose  of  them  either  by 
throwing  them  out  or  by  arranging  some  pro- 
gram for  the  chUd. 
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At  the  moment,  according  to  Judges  and 
probation  workers,  at  least  half  of  the  cases 
are  adjusted  out,  with  the  other  half  going 
to  court. 

■ECIDIVISM    NOT   SHOWN 

But  whether  this  is  good  or  bad,  no  one 
is  really  sure.  While  experts  in  the  Juvenile 
field  say  that  chUdren  should  be  diverted 
from  the  system  wherever  possible,  the 
premise  of  their  thinking  is  that  appropriate 
services  (such  as  counseling  and  education) 
are  available  for  the  child.  In  New  York,  as 
nearly  everyone  in  the  system  complains,  this 
Is  not  exactly  true. 

Probation,  moreover,  according  to  John  A. 
Wallace,  its  director,  does  not  keep  records 
showing  recidivism  rates  for  the  adjusted- 
out  cases. 

But  court  records  do  show  that  the  ntun- 
ber  of  cases  that  axe  filed  in  court  are  not 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  arrest  figures.  As 
Merrill  Soble.  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Family  Court,  puts  it:  "No  one  seems  to 
be  sure  what's  going  on,  except  that  there 
are  a  lot  less  cases  coming  to  court." 

Does  the  system's  easing-up  on  chUdren 
mean  any  added  danger  to  the  conununity? 
Mr.  Soble  is  asked.  "That's  a  logical  conclu- 
sion," he  replies. 

Is  the  system  then  failing?  he  is  asked. 

"We  know  that,"  Mr.  Soble  answers.  "One 
way  to  measure  that  is  adult  crime.  Most 
adult  criminals  start  as  chUdren." 

Al  Castro,  director  of  Information  for  the 
city's  Department  of  Correction,  which 
supervises  detained  defendants  aged  16  and 
up,  reports  that  'practically  all"  of  the  16- 
year-olds  who  come  into  the  Adolescent 
Remand  Shelter  at  Rikers  Island  have 
Family  Court  records  of  four  or  five  years" 
standmg.  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court's  criminal  term  say  that  they,  too.  see 
one  after  another  adult  defendant  with  a 
PamUy  Court  hlstwy. 

So,  says  Mr.  Soble,  if  anything  Is  to  be 
done  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  adult  crime, 
"It  has  to  be  done  on  this  level."  the  Juve- 
nUe system. 


A  UNIQUE  EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERIENCE 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
have  the  opportimity  this  weekend  to 
again  participate  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  imigue  educational  experience.  Stet- 
son University,  in  DeLand,  Fla.,  will 
sponsor  its  second  annual  U.S.  Model 
Senate,  a  program  which  seeks  to  dupli- 
cate as  closely  as  possible  the  activities 
and  atmosphere  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  hundred  students,  representing  50 
colleges  and  imiversities  across  the 
Southeast,  will  each  assume  a  senatorial 
characterization  and  participate  In  four 
days  of  committee  hearings,  party  cau- 
cuses and  Senate  floor  sessions. 

The  students  have  already  been  nc- 
tively  researching  some  of  the  major  pro- 
posals we.  in  the  Congress,  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  form  of 
simulation  is  an  important  learning  tool 
for  our  Nation's  future  lawmakers.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  which  occurred  last 
year  and  is  sure  to  occur  again  this  week- 
end is  stimulating  and  productive  for 
both  students  and  congressional  repre- 
sentatives. 

Joining  in  the  Model  Senate  program 
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this  year  are  Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  and  my  friend 
and  neighbor.  Congressman  Lou  Frey.  I 
'.velcome  these  colleagues  to^  the  fourth 
rnd  foremost  district  of  Florida  as  they 
visit  our  State's  oldest  institution  of 
higher  learning.  By  their  presence  and 
inrticipation,  they  are  helping  to  provide 
our  young  people  with  a  deeper  knowl- 
cdsie  and  understanding  of  our  govern- 
mental process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  program 
is  that  it  was  initiated  and  is  carried  out 
by  the  students  themselves.  These  young 
people  have  planned  the  program,  in- 
cited the  congressional  representatives 
and  handled  the  local  arrangements.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  State  Democratic 
and  Republican  party  chairmen  and 
congressional  representatives  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  it  is  wel-  to 
note  here  that  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  Florida,  the  Hon.  Reubin  Askew, 
has  proclaimed  this  week  as  "Stetson 
University  Model  U.S.  Senate  Week"  in 
Florida. 

President  John  E.  Johns  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  an  educational 
atmosphere  at  Stetson  which  encour- 
ages this  kind  of  learning  experience.  Dr. 
T.  Wayne  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Department,  and  his  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  Gary  Maris,  have  inspired  the 
students  to  continue  the  program;  how- 
ever, as  I  noted,  the  implementation  of 
this  program  has  rested  with  students. 
I  sliould  like  to  commend  the  student 
chairman,  Miss  Cynthia  Horton.  of  Win- 
ter Park,  Fla.,  for  her  effective  leader- 
ship. In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  program.  Miss  Horton  made  a  visit 
to  Washington  in  January  to  personally 
meet  the  congressional  representatives 
who  will  appear  on  the  program  this 
weekend. 

Other  Stetson  students  vitally  involved 
in  the  program  are  Sandy  Blackenburg, 
Tulsa.  Okla.;  Kathy  Kimbrough.  Lan- 
caster. N.Y.;  Linda  Mattlieison,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.:  Rick  Harwood.  Lighthouse 
Point.  Fla.:  Rhonda  Wilson.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.;  Barb  Cox.  Davenport.  Fla.; 
Maryesther  Murrill.  Arcadia.  Fla.;  Cedric 
Bryant,  High  Springs.  Pam  Waxier.  Stu- 
art. Fla.;  Tom  Stapleton,  Sanford.  Fla.; 
and  Henry  Teel.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  regret  is  that  the 
students  did  not  choose  the  more  im- 
portant House  of  Congress  to  emulate, 
but  perhaps  much  improvement  may  be 
suggested  for  the  other  House  during  this 
program. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  GENEALOGY 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  Dill  which  would  make 
jtvailable  to  genealogists  and  historians, 
under  controlled  conditions,  certain  in- 
lormation  which  otherwise  would  be  per- 
manently out  of  reach. 

As  a  Representative  from  Utah,  and  a 
Mormon,  I  have  an  interest  in  facilitating 
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genealogical     research. 
Church  places   strong 
close  family  unit,  and, 
genealogical  work.  Memhjers 
definite  responsibility  to 
alogy  of  their  own  familfes 
has  organized  genealogies  I 
135  branches  throughou 
assist  in  the  efforts  of 
Mormons  alike  to  trace 
Genealogists  meet  with 
tions  in  their  work,  but  a 
persevering  breed.  Their 
is  motivated  by  religious 
est — not  by  professional 
information  can  be  obtai^ied 
records  and  other  source 
most  useful  source  for  bi^th 
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its   availability   makes   it 
information  contained  i, 
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allows  the  records  to  be 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  tl 
vacy  is  an  essential  tenet  o: 
I  do  not  seek  to  interfere 
cept.  and  this  bill  does 
right.  What  it  does  is  to  niake 
under  vei-y  limited  condi^ons 
tion  needed  by  those  who 
mate  and  worthwhile  inte 
sus  information  obtained 
has  already  been  relea.se< 
verse  effect,  and  my  bill 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  lONES  OF 

NASHVILLE,    T]  INN. 


HON.  RICHARD  H. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Tuesday.  April  10, 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speak  ;r 
do  we  have  an  opportuni^ 
extraordinary  acts  of 
tiie  one  performed  by  Davi  I 
Nashville.  Calling  upon  a 
resourcefulness    particular 
for  his  age,  as  well  as  his 
training    under    the 
Dwayne  Cline,  David 
his      9-month-old      sister 
strangled  one   Friday   in 
recognition   of   his   quick 
sponse   In   the   face   of 
David    is    to   receive   tlie 
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Award  from  Mr,  W.  L.  _ 
Tennessee  Insurance,  Inc., 

I  would  like  to  share 
tide  printed  in  the 
which  tells  the  story  of  how 
reacted  to  a  crisis  in  a 
should  be  admired  and 
us  all: 

Scout   Training  Pays  Off 
Girl   Lives 
( By  Prances  Meekc  r 
David  Jones,  14,  always  took 
training    .seriously    and    he 
Scout  motto.  "Be  Prepared." 
And  his  nine-month-old  s 
alive  today  probably  because 
training. 

David,  a  star  scout   in 
Church  of  the  First-born.  208 
administered  mouth-to-mou 
to  hi.s  little  sister  when  she  st 
and  revived  her  after  his 
her  up  for  dead. 

•There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
David    hadn't    been    here 
wouldn't  be  here  now."  said 
mother.  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jonefc 

Marsha   is  suffering   from 
lias  swept  through  the  Jones 
at  3112  Hillside  Road,  and 
Friday— after  she  had  been  „ 
clan — she  began  vomiting  as 
bed. 

T  grabbed  her  up  and  saw 
choking,"  said  Mrs.  Jones.   "I 
my  husband  and  both  of  us 
cally  with  her." 

Jones  said  he  cut  his  fingers 
teeth  as  he  tried  to  force  his 
mouth  to  clear  her  throat. 

"But  her  jaws  were  locked  . 
get  her  mouth  open. "  he  said 

Marsha's  body   went  limp, 
stopped  and  her  face  turned 
was  working  with  her.  the  ff 
holding  the  child,  he  called 
operator  and  asked  her  to  get 
David  had  ret  jrned  home  sL 
from  Isaac  Mtton  Junior  High 
he  is   in  the  ninth  grade,  and 
bed    He  heard   the   commotion 
from  his  room. 

Taking    in   the   situation   of 
said.  "Let  me  have  her.  Daddy 
"It's  too  late,  son.  she's  deai 
replied.  But  he  handed  the 
because.  "I  wasn't  able  to  do 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  time 
here." 

David  laid  the  baby  on  the  . 
a  breath"  by  mouth-to-mouth 
and  then  turned  her  head  to  th 

"I  got  my  finger  in  her 
sure   -how."    David    said,    "and 
blockage  down  her  throat." 

He  then  administered 
and  got  a  response.  Then  a 
"gave  her  a  breath"  and  she  let 

"That    was    the    happie.st 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Neighbors    rushed    the    fam 
Hospital   wljcre   a  doctor  exan 

and  said  she  wa."--  all  right 

"The  doctor  .said  her  throat 
from  having  the  flu  that  it  be 
when  she  vomited."  .said  Mrs.  J 
that  David  had  done  what  had 
save  her." 

David,    who   has   been    in 
years,  took  the  first  aid  training 
as  he   was  working  on  his  sec 
class  scouting  badge,  including 
Boxwell    Reservation.   Later, 
struct    younger   scouts.   In    the 
scoutmaster  is  Dwayne  Cline. 

"When  I  .saw  Marsha,  what  . 
just  came  to  me.  step-by-step 
with  her,"  the  young  scout 

"He  was  so  calm  while  he 
such  a  blessing." 
marveled  his  mother.  "His 
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PRESIDENTIAL  RHETORIC 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing front  page  editorial  from  the 
March  31,  1973,  edition  of  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Leader  is  an  incisive 
summary  of  the  present  administration's 
irrational  approach  to  the  problems 
that  now  confront  this  Nation.  My  re- 
spected colleague,  Representative  James 
A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  joins  me  in 
commending  the  Patriot  Leader  and  in 
offering  to  our  colleagues  the  text  of  this 
editorial  as  a  clear  and  perceptive  analy- 
sis of  Pi'esidential  rhetoric: 
Nixon  Speech 

"Let  us,  therefore,  put  aside  those  honest 
dlfiferences  about  the  war  which  have  divided 
us  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  meet  the  great 
challenges  of  peace  which  unite  us." 

The  words,  from  President  Nixon's  TV 
address  Thursday  night,  express  a  noble 
sentiment.  But  the  nobility  was  greatly  flawed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  speech  which  was  a 
hard-nosed,  hard-line  attack  on  the  Admin- 
istration's foes. 

The  President  characterized  some  of  those 
who  had  honest  differences  with  him  about 
the  war  as  "those  who  advocated  peace  at 
any  price — even  if  the  price  would  have 
been  defeat  and  humiliation  for  the  United 
States." 

He  portrayed  the  complicated  Issue  of  his 
fight  with  Congress  over  federal  spending 
as  being  a  choice  between  an  acceptance  of 
his  budget  or  higher  taxes  and  prices.  At  the 
same  time  he  denounced  any  effort  to  cut 
defense  spending,  saying  it  would  destroy 
any  possibility  of  negotiating  further  arms 
and  to  troop  limitations  treaties. 

And,  the  chief  executive  threw  down  an 
additional  ominous  gauntlet,  warning  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  the  possible  "conse- 
quences" for  falling  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  Paris  agreements. 

This  Is  very  dangerous  rhetoric. 

The  dangers  of  the  warning  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  obvious.  The  "consequences" 
were  not  specified.  Perhaps  the  President  Is 
only  thinking  of  cutting  off  U.S.  aid  for  In- 
dochina reconstruction  which  is  called  for 
In  the  Paris  accords.  But,  he  could  also  be 
threatening  to  resume  the  bombing  and  drag 
the  United  States  back  into  the  war. 

However,  the  domestic  political  effect  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  is  a  matter  of  greater 
concern. 

The  oversimplified  descrlptiton  of  the 
choices  facing  the  nation,  and  his  no-com- 
promlse  attitude  can  only  lncrea.se  divi- 
sions rather  than  heal  them. 

It  may  be  politically  advantageous  for  the 
President  to  claim,  for  example,  that  the  al- 
ternative to  approving  his  budget  as  sub- 
mitted  would  be  higher  prices  or  a  15  per 
cent  tax  hike,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  many  more  alternatives,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  more  attractive  than 
Mr.  Nixon's. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  respon- 
slbUlty  to  raise  and  appropriate  federal 
money.  It  has  the  power  and  the  obligation 
to  review  the  President's  budget  and  to  make 
changes  in  it.  Congress  could  decide  to  set 
different  budget  priorities  than  the  Presi- 
dent did,  while  remaining  within  the  $268 
billion  ceUing. 

Congress  also  could  decide  to  raise  addi- 
tional money  through  a  program  of  tax  re- 
form. And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  public 
may  be  prepared  to  pay  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  receive  additional  services  such  as 
national  health  Insvirance. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  taking  his  hard  stance,  the  President 
also  risks  provoking  an  equally  absolutist 
and  Irresponsible  reaction.  In  trying  to  force 
his  opponents  into  a  corner,  they  may  wind 
up  opposing  him  even  when  he  is  right. 

For  example,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  world  peace  would  be  put  on  a 
firmer  foundation  If  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions (SALT)  and  European  troop  reductions 
(MBFR)  were  done  through  international 
agreements  and  treaties. 

But  it  seems  absurd  to  say,  as  he  did,  that 
the  pending  SALT  and  MFBR  talks  preclude 
any  attempt  to  cut  the  defense  budget. 

There  is  fat  to  cut  In  the  President's  $83 
billion  defense  budget  request.  A  lot  of  the 
increase  Involves  personnel  costs  prompted 
by  the  all-volunteer  army,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  strategic  arms. 

There  are  excess  bases,  cost  overruns  on 
defense  contracts,  and  costly  new  weapons 
systems  that  would  be  needed  only  if  SALT 
faUs. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  the  President  asked 
Americans  to  lower  their  voices.  That  process 
ought  to  start  at  the  top. 


HONOLULU  RESOLUTION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently insei-ted  into  the  Record  resolu- 
tions sent  to  me  by  the  councils  of  the 
counties  of  Maui  and  Kauai  concerning 
the  President's  proposed  budget  cuts. 

An  even  more  detailed  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  council  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  indicating  how  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  various  Fed- 
eral progi-ams  will  adversely  affect  the 
citizens  of  Honolulu. 

In  the  belief  that  this  resolution, 
which  supports  the  position  that  pro- 
grams should  not  be  arbitrarily  reduced 
and  deleted,  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

RESOLtrrioN 

Whereas,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
Of  the  United  States  affirms  one  of  our  na- 
tion's basic  objectives  to  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare";  and 

Whereas,  recent  federal  budget  announce- 
ments Indicate  severe  reductions  and  dele- 
tions in  many  programs  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  each 
state.  Including  Hawaii:  and 

Whereas,  major  reductions  and  deletions 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following 
which  directly  affect  the  operations  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu : 

The  scuttling  of  the  Model  Cities  program 
which  on  Oahu  has  helped  thousands  of 
residents  to  become  active  in  their  com- 
munities and  has  Improved  social,  physical, 
and  economic  conditions; 

The  freezing  of  funds  for  new  water,  sewer, 
and  open  space  projects,  public  facilities 
loans  and  grants  to  small  communities  for 
building  water  and  sewer  systems: 

The  elimination  or  reduction  of  numerous 
manpower  programs  designed  to  reduce  un- 
employment, including  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  (CEP)  and  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Program  Institutional 
training.  Public  Service  Careers  and  CEP  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Operation  Mainstream: 

Proposed  shifting  to  the  imcertaln  fate  of 
Urban  Community  Development  revenue 
sharing  of  programs  for  rehabilitation  loans. 
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nelliiborhod  facilities  grants  and  urban 
renewal;  and 

Whereas,  the  following  reductions  and 
deletions  of  other  such  programs  on  the  state 
level  will  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  by: 

The  complete  dismantling  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  important  agen- 
cies related  to  It,  Including  the  Community 
Action  Program  which  In  Hawaii  has  in- 
volved many  hundreds  of  ovir  low-Income 
citizens  in  taking  a  direct  role  in  decisions 
affecting  their  lives  and  Improving  their 
conditions: 

The  stoppage  of  housing  programs  desfpned 
to  bring  relief  to  the  thousands  of  people  in 
our  state  who  live  in  overcrowded  and 
dilapidated  units  at  prices  they  cannot  af- 
ford, including  Section  235  and  236  programs 
which,  along  with  others,  are  designed  to 
stimulate  construction  of  moderate  income 
housing:  and  including  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  loans  for  low-income  rural  fami- 
lies and  credit  for  farm  labor  housing  and 
rural  rental  and  cooperative  housing: 

The  elimination  of  federal  funding  for  edu- 
cation aid  to  federally  Impacted  areas 
amounting  to  some  $10  million  in  Hawaii 
alone;  and  similar  elimination  of  funds  to 
libraries,  vocational  educational  ta-alnlng  of 
personnel,  new  careers  in  education,  training 
institutes  and  summer  fellowship,  PX.  815 
school  construcilon,  programs  for  strength- 
ening state  departments  of  edvicatlon,  drug 
abuse  education,  environmental  education, 
and  vocationnl  rehabilitation  services; 

The  proposed  shifting  to  the  uncertainty 
of  revenue  sharing  of  many  educational  pro- 
grams, including  education  for  deprived 
children,  supplementary  services,  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  vocational  and  adult 
education  opportunities; 

The  cutting  of  the  distribution  of  social 
service  funds  to  the  states  by  40''r,  leading 
to  the  probable  loss  for  Hawaii  of  9.5  million 
to  $17.5  million  In  federal  funds  for  welfare 
programs  through  both  public  and  private 
agencies,  including  up  to  $7.5  million  in 
social  services  and  $2  million  to  $10  million 
in  food,  clothing  and  medical  care  payments; 

The  reduction  of  vital  programs  for  senior 
citizens  Including  the  elimination  of  dental 
care  for  the  aging  under  Medicaid,  the  stop- 
page of  all  research  and  training  under  th? 
AdminLstrating  on  Aging,  the  deletion  of  ex- 
pected and  necessarj'  expanlson  of  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program,  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  the  Senior  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives,  and  research  on  aging 
under  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Healih 
and  Human  Development;  and 

Whereas,  the  above  federal  cutbacks,  along 
with  many  others,  wUl  have  a  serious  social 
and  economic  effect  on  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  and  on  the  State  of  Hawaii;  now. 
therefore; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  that  it  does  hereby 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  Suites 
and  the  Congress  to  re-evaluate  funding  for 
social  programs  and  restore  monies  proposed 
to  be  deleted;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  tr.insmltted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Hawaii's  Congressional 
delegation,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and 
Countv  of  Honolulu. 


A  WORLDWIDE  PROBLEM  OF  INFLA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  following  article  contain 
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some  illuminating  comments  on  what 
may  be  a  worldwide  problem  of  infla- 
tion: 

EvEBY  M.\Ns  Meat 

It  lias  really  come  to  sometbing,  you  will 
agree,  when  the  president  of  the  richest 
country  in   the   v/orld  has  to  eat  left-overs. 

It's  no  Job.  "President  Nixon."  according 
to  the  Wliite  House,  "has  put  his  own  taste- 
buds  behind  his  cheaper  foof*  policy  and  is 
eating  more  chicken,  fish  and  stews  made 
from  left-overs  and  fewer  expensive  sirloin 
s'.eaks." 

The  aim.  apparently,  is  to  set  an  example 
to  tiie  American  housewife,  who  right  now  Is 
experiencing  the  biggest  rise  in  food  costs 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Wholesale  farm 
and  food  prices  have  gone  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  56  per  cent  In  the  last  three  months, 
and  are  threatening  to  maJce  a  mess  out  of 
Nixon's  whole  prices  and  Incomes  strategy. 
Shoppers  are  bewUdered  and.  the  President's 
cost  of  living  councU  admits,  "outraged  ". 

Sirloin  steak  costs  23  per  cent  more  than 
it  did  a  year  ago.  and  other  cuts  show  an 
even  bigger  increase. 

President  Nixon's  main  response,  so  far.  has 
been  to  echo  Mr.  Heath's  appeal  to  shop- 
pers. "The  greatest  and  most  powerful  weap- 
on against  high  prices  in  this  country."  h© 
declared  at  a  press  conference  the  other  day. 
"is  the  American  housewife.  Whether  she 
buys  something  that  Is  more  expensive  has 
a  far  greater  effect  on  price  control  than  any- 
thing we  do  here." 

To  many  people  It  seemed  like  a  thinly 
disguised  invitation  to  boycott  meat,  and  this 
is  Indeed  what  many  shoppers  have  been  do- 
ing. Various  consumer  a??socinttons  have 
called  for  a  national  "Meatless  Week'",  be- 
ginning on  April  1.  and  have  distributed 
pamphlets  containijig  meatless  menus.  Con- 
gressman William  Cotter,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  boycott,  says  he  picked 
April  Fool's  Day  "because  we  will  no  longer 
be  fooled  by  a  price  control  program  which 
simply  does  not  work."  Cotter  has  aUo  asked 
consumers  to  "tend  a  message  to  the  White 
House"  by  mailing  their  grocery  bills  to  Mr 
Nixon. 

The  boycott  has  already  cost  a  number  of 
meat  workers  their  Jobs  and  has.  inevitably, 
led  to  an  Increase  lu  the  price  of  cliickens 
and  fish.  Not  surprisingly.  Mr.  Nixon  is  being 
urged  to  impose  an  all-foods  freeze.  Phase 
three  of  his  prices  and  Incomes  policy  (he 
is  one  ahead  of  us)  Is  called  a  failure,  and 
there  are  widespread  demands  for  drastic 
action. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  he  would  impose  controls 
■instantly  "  U  he  thought  they  would  work 
He  felt,  though,  that  they  would  simply  lead 
to  a  decline  in  farm  production  and  the 
setting  up  of  black  markets.  His  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  says  that  people  who  want 
ceilings  put  on  food  prices  are  "damn  fools". 
He  went  on  to  say.  however,  that  such  ceil- 
ings were  "a  possibUty".  Why?  "Because 
there  are  a  few  damn  fools  who  don't  agree 
with  me." 

Pa.st  experience  suggests  he  and  the  Pres- 
ident are  right  to  be  skeptical.  Panic  buying 
set  prices  rockethig  in  the  Korean  war  and 
controls  were  imposed.  A  series  of  five  gov- 
ernment orders  cut  meat  prices  by  ten  per 
cent.  It  brought  nothing  but  trouble.  Within 
weeks  there  was  a  cattlemen's  revolt  which 
closed  down  big  meat  packaging  plants  for 
lack  of  supplies.  Feed  lots  emptied  and 
black  markets  were  developed  in  Omaha  and 
Chicago. 

Lofcic,  however,  sometimes  has  to  bow 
before  political  considerations.  Mr.  Nixon 
(Whose  prices  and  Incomes  policy  has,  until 
recently,  looked  quite  successful)    may  well 
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around  the  world  the  situation 
get  worse,  not  better 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  April  10, 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  _, 
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leaders,  can  be  rightfully  r 
giaut  forward  step  in  the 
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derstanding  that  is  absolut$y 
for  the  attainment  of  this 
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No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
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management  disputes  woulc 
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likewise"  for  your  own  mutual  benefit 
and  the  "good  of  all  Americans."  This  Is 
the  scirit  and  admonition  contained  In 
the  very  timely  editorial  that  appeared 
last  Saturday,  April  8, 1973,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star -News  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  include  the  article  at  this  point. 

The  Steel  Peace 

The  unprecedented  agreement  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  and  major  steel  com- 
panies to  rule  out  strikes  through  mid-1977 
is  a  most  encouraging  development  In  Amer- 
ican labor  relations.  It  also  should  provide  an 
important  boost  for  the  flagging  steel  in- 
dustry In  Its  efforts  to  Increase  productivity 
and  fight  oS  foreign  competition. 

The  union  and  10  big  steelmakers  have 
agreed,  16  months  before  the  expiration  of 
current  contracts,  to  submit  to  binding  ar- 
bitration any  Issues  that  are  still  outstand- 
ing a  year  from  April  15.  The  workers  are 
guaranteed  3  percent  annual  wage  Increases 
plus  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  next 
three-year  contract  period  and  a  $150  bonus, 
in  October  1974,  for  contributing  "to  stability 
of  steel  operations." 

Both  workers  and  companies  stand  to 
benefit  from  that  kind  of  thinking  ahead, 
as  does  the  national  economy.  The  industry's 
efficiency  and  competitive  position,  and  the 
security  of  wage-earners,  have  been  seri- 
ously hurt  by  the  strike  deadlines  of  past 
years,  even  though  there  has  not  been  a 
general  shutdown  since  1959. 

As  contract  negotiations  loom,  nervotis 
industrial  users  of  basic  steel  characteristi- 
cally stockpUe  against  the  possibility  of  a 
strike,  and  place  orders  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers. Then  with  a  steel  settlement  con- 
cluded and  a  strike  averted,  the  industry 
slows  down  and  workers  are  laid  off  as  cus- 
tomers use  up  their  steel  Inventories.  This 
kind  of  boom-and-bust  cycle  Is  costly  to 
both  companies  and  workers,  besides  pro- 
viding an  entree  for  foreign  steelmakers. 

The  labor-management  understanding  in 
basic  steel,  based  on  mutual  Interest  In 
stable  operations.  Is  worthy  of  emulation 
elsewhere  In  American  industry.  Such  a  vol- 
imtary  pattern  of  labor  peace  could  lessen 
pressure  for  additional  legislation  to  prevent 
major  strikes. 


SCANDAL-RIDDEN   OEO    IS    ON   ITS 
WAY  OUT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins) inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  which  began 
thus: 

The  scandal-splattered  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  is  dead  as  a  dodo — and 
neither  Congress,  the  courts  nor  the  ran- 
corously  protesting  leftists,  professional 
bleeding-heart  agitators,  black  activists  and 
hard-core  welfare  recipients  can  save  it. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  OEO  has 
since  it  was  created  in  1964  done  far  more 
harm  than  good.  It  has  wasted  a  good 
portion  of  the  $16  bUlion  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  it. 

Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips  and 
his  assistant,  Stanley  Armstrong,  de- 
serve the  plaudits  of  the  Nation  for  their 
coiu-ageous  and  forthright  moves  in  pur- 
suance of  the  dismantling  process. 

Instances  of  the  waste  and  extrava- 
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gance  which  have  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration of  OEO  would  shock  and 
amaze  the  uninformed.  There  have  In 
fact  been  few  radical  and  subversive 
organizations  in  this  country  that  have 
not  been  favored  at  one  time  or  another 
by  the  OEO. 

Members  of  Congress  will  recall  last 
February  20  when  hundreds  of  busloads 
of  OEO  lobbyists  descended  upon  Capitol 
Hill,  bringing  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tors. A  Detroit  News  article^vealed  re- 
cently that  a  week  prior  toThat  protest 
function  $50,000  from  an  operating  ac- 
count was  put  into  a  "slush  fund"  by  the 
Nassau  Coimty,  N.Y.,  OEO.  and  much  of 
this  money  was  diverted  to  charter  68 
buses  which  were  used  to  transport  3.000 
from  Nassau  and  adjoining  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties, Long  Island,  to  Washington. 

A  footnote  to  that  incident  was  the 
firing  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Reimer,  of  Rock- 
ville  Center,  Long  Island,  by  Nassau 
Coimty  OEO  Director  John  Kearse  for 
her  failing  to  join  his  group  for  that  trip 
to  Capitol  Hill  on  February  20.  And  sev- 
eral others  were  let  out  for  the  same 
reason. 

CRTSTAI.   CrrT,   TEX.,   BOONDOGGLE 

About  2  years  ago,  OEO  announced  a 
grant  of  $502,413  to  the  Crystal  City, 
Tex.,  school  system.  The  announcement 
said  it  was  to  pay  for  an  assistant  super- 
intendent, a  cuiTlculum  writer,  two 
counselors,  and  five  additional  teachers. 

In  addition,  the  grant  was  to  pay  for  at 
least  50  $l,200-per-year  college  scholar- 
ships— for  2  years — on  behalf  of  local 
high  school  graduates.  What  this  had  to 
do  with  "poverty"  was  never  revealed. 

It  happened  that  the  Crystal  City 
school  at  that  time  had  come  under  con- 
trol of  a  local  radical  party  known  as  La 
Raza  Unida,  headed  by  one  Jose  Angel 
Gutierrez,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  school  board  and  was  an 
avid  admirer  of  Fidel  Castro. 

This  unusual  generosity  by  OEO  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  influence  Gulterrez 
was  able  to  exercise  in  the  upper  eche- 
lons. 

Not  long  after  the  Crystal  City  grant 
was  announced  an  article  appeared  in  the 
local  newspaper — the  Sentinel,  which 
began — 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  teachings 
received  by  our  children  in  the  Crystal  City 
schools,  it  was  spelled  out  Friday  night  at 
the  halftime  activities  on  the  Crystal  City 
Javelin  Field. 

The  Crystal  City  band,  composed  of  junior 
high  and  high  school  students,  marched  on 
the  field  and  executed  the  International 
communist  revolutionary  symbol  of  the 
clenched  fist — the  same  "strike"  symbol  used 
by  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba.  Communist  China, 
and  all  other  areas  where  Communist  in- 
fluence is  hi  operation. 

Last  year,  Gutierrez  was  able  to  wangle 
another  sizable  grant  of  $391,206  from 
OEO — this  time  for  a  medical  clinic  In 
Crystal  City.  But  Gov.  Preston  Smith 
blocked  that  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  instances  of 
waste  and  -"^trava gance  could  be  listed. 
Did  you  in  local  papers  the  other 

day  about  ..  i.225,000  fund  that  was  set 
up  in  1971  with  OEO  money  to  aid  "mi- 
noi'ity  businesses"  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  money  was  lent  to  an 
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outfit  whose  officers  are  charged  with 
administering  the  fund? 

The  records  are  replete  with  examples 
of  OEO-controlled  tax  money  being  used 
to  promote  militant  political  action  or- 
ganizations, even  to  the  extent  of  ad- 
vocating "boycotts  and  strikes"  to  achieve 
certain  objectives.  Party  hacks  and 
political  favoritism  are  commonplace. 

For  the  Record,  let  me  list  a  few  cases 
that  have  been  recently  reported  in  news 
media. 

In  Harlem,  Mont.,  a  local  attorney 
who  was  city  attorney  of  another  com- 
munity received  from  OEO  a  $20,000 
salary  as  a  "tourism  specialist." 

In  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  an  employee  was 
reported  to  have  rented  a  house  to  the 
project  for  $383  a  month.  He  was  buying 
it  for  $128  a  month  on  a  VA  loan.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  CAA  board  of  directors  rented 
another  house  to  Headstart  for  $225  a 
month.  He  was  paying  $55  a  month  to  a 
realty  firm  for  it. 

There  are  scores  of  instances  where 
OEO  directors  have  resigned  and  then 
made  contracts  with  OEO  for  a  variety 
of  services. 

Down  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  commu- 
nity action  employee  and  director  were 
convicted  for  being  parties  to  an  auto 
theft  ring. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  regional  project 
bought  a  $39,500  building  from  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  project  lawyers.  Six 
months  earlier  the  property  was  ap- 
praised at  $15,200. 

In  Jersey  City,  an  OEO  project  was 
taken  over  by  the  Black  Panther  Party 
which  used  the  organization's  fimds  to 
spread  hate  literature  and  provide  bail 
bonds  for  party  members  arrested  on 
criminal  charges. 

Literally  himdreds  of  these  examples 
of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  some- 
times theft  and  fraud,  could  be  cited. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  many  projects 
have  been  directed  by  honest  people, 
with  laudible  objectives,  and  sometimes 
desirable  results.  But  these  examples 
seem  to  be  the  exception  anJ  not  the 
rule. 

A  recent  audit  report,  based  upon  spot 
checks,  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, charged  OEO  with  failing  to  account 
properly  for  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
its  antipoverty  agencies. 

The  Congress  must  share  much  of  the 
blame  for  tliis  sorry  record,  because  of 
the  blank-check  authority  repeatedly 
granted  to  the  OEO  in  so  many  respects. 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
never  in  legislative  history  has  so  much 
undisciplined  authority  for  expenditures 
of  tax  money  been  delegated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  an  executive  agency. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  the  disman- 
tling process  all  community  action  pro- 
grams are  to  be  discontinued,  unless  fi- 
nanced locally  or  by  revenue  sharing  or 
other  Federal  somces.  Other  OEO  func- 
tions are,  according  to  reports,  being  re- 
tained and  transferred  to  other  agencies. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  all  be  carefully 
audited  and  scrutinized. 

The  present  administration  embraced 
OEO  for  4  yeai's.  and  only  tliis  year  be- 
latedly decided  to  dismantle  it.  But  it  is 
better  late  titan  never.  The  present  move 
undoubtedly  enjoys  widespread  support. 
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HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  Nation's  constant  striving  to  up- 
grade and  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  our  educational  sj-stem,  one  man 
in  particular  stands  tall  among  those  who 
championed  this  effort.  That  man  is  my 
constituent  and  friend.  Msgr.  Joseph  E. 
Schieder.  P.A.,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Cliurch.  town  of  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  He 
has  never  failed  to  meet  and  exceed  the 
educational  demands  and  needs  of  the 
present  and  has  always  exemplified  great 
insight  into  the  learning  needs  of  our 
youth. 

St.  Andrew's  School,  wliich  rates  high 
among  primary  schools  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  indeed  the  "school  of  to- 
morrow." In  its  pleasant  suiToundings,  it 
offers  closed-circuit  TV,  courses  in  the 
arts,  journalism,  languages,  and  train- 
ing in  tlie  social  niceties — and  no  stu- 
dent is  required  to  pay  tuition.  St.  An- 
drews School,  with  a  student  enrollment 
of  850,  sets  an  example  and  truly  serves 
as  an  inspiration  for  other  institutions 
of  learning.  In  the  January  28,  1973, 
Sunday  magazine  section  of  tlie  Buffalo 
Courier  Express,  Grace  Goddard  depicts 
Msgr.  Schieder  and  the  school,  and 
shares  with  readers  the  myriad  possibili- 
ties for  innovation  and  creativity  in  edu- 
cation. I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

BaiDGINC    THE     GENEBATION     GaP 

(By  Grace  Goddard) 

Recipient  ol  the  first  Bishop  James  A.  Mc- 
Nulty  Award,  recently  established  by  the 
Diocese  of  Buffalo  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Bishop,  Is  the  Rt.  Kev.  Msgr.  Joseph  E. 
Schieder,  P. A.,  pastor  oX  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
town  of  Tonawanda.  The  award  will  be  given 
annually  to  a  priest  or  laymen  deemed  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  youth  work. 

The  dynamic  Msgr.  Schieder,  whose  re- 
cent and  well-publicized  controversy  over 
busing  pupils  from  beyond  a  parish  'perim- 
eter" resulted  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  his  favor,  is  known  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally for  his  concren  for  young  people. 
He  formerly  served  in  Washington.  DC,  as 
national  director  for  Catholic  Youth  of 
America  and  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Youth.  He  founded  the  National  Catholic 
Camping  Assn..  and  Is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Youth. 

A  President  of  Italy  awarded  Msgr.  Schie- 
der the  Star  of  Solidarity  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  youth  throughout  the 
world.  A  mayor  of  Rome  honored  him  for 
his  assistance  to  youth  In  the  Eternal  City. 
He  was  personal  adviser  on  matters  concern- 
ing youth  to  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhow- 
er, an  appointment  that  was  renewed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  came 
into  office. 

Although  he  obviously  served  youth  well 
In  an  official  capacity,  it's  his  regard  for 
young  people  on  an  Individual  basis — espe- 
cially in  St.  Andrew's  School — that  aca- 
demically rates  highest  in  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  state  Piipll  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram (PEP)  for  grades  three  and  six.  Amidst 
current  problems  and  perils  to  parochial 
school  education,  Msgr.  Schieder  stands  taU 
and  points  to  his  school,  where  every  possible 
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advantage    Is    offered —    _ 
training  In  social   niceties 
others  that  used  to  come 
heading  of  "IJeportment.' 

At  St.  Andrew's,  where 
quired  to  pay  one  penny 
classrooms      have      wall 
draperies    on    the    windowi 
television  and  indirect  lighl  i 
and  Spanish  language 
to  pupils  in  grades  four 

Children  in  grades  one 
graded,  in  keeping  with  th( 
theories  in  education.  Musi 
phasized  as  is  English  compt  s 
c]B.<!ses  in  journalism. 

An  extensive  and  extremel 
gram  of  religious  activities 
St.  Andrew's  by  its  two 
associate  pastors,  the  Rev. 
and  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Palys. 
Masses,    religious    celebrati 
services  tind  show  modern 
religious  themes.  The  latter 
open  discussion  seminars 
participation. 

This    is    In    addition    to 
courses  of  religion  and  __ 
40  nuns  and  lay  teachers 
of  Sister  Edmundiue,  C.  SS 
principal. 

But  perhaps  best  of  all 
tages  of  this.  850-pupil   sc 
ability  to  its  pupils  of  Msg  - 
advises:  "Never  talk  down 
problems    are    as    serious 
world-shaking  event  would 
always  see  the  worth  in  w 
to  say.  We  adults  simply  mu 
are  the  future." 

The  main  purpose  of  this 
St.   Andiew's  Parish.   But 
quota  is  filled,  non-Catholi< 
corned  and  also  are  not 
Itlon.    A    Jewish    mother 
brings  her  daughter  daUy  t< 
enjoy  its  educational  adv 

Msgr.  Schieder  makes  no 
that  bingo  is  a  mainstay  ol 
In  the  nine  years  he's  been 
the    school    has    been 

Donovan  Building  that 

ter  and  the  gymnasiums  hai 
the  Interior  of  the  church 
cording  to  the  wishes  of 
Vatican  Coimcll  Two,  and 
ing    with    the    Impeccable 
Schieder. 

Respect  for  the  tradition 
is  coupled  with  a  most 
todays    trends    In    all 
tremely  active  priest. 

He  tends  to  disregard  ag< 
encouragement  of 
approach  to  social  problen^ 
truly  amazing.  For  several 
a  gym  instructor  an 
spite  his  years,  did  pushup  i 
daily  during  gym  workouts 
saw  far  back  in  those  80-] 
man's  life,  and  knew  how 
had  been  influenced  by  the 
ner  of  football  fame. 

The  children  at  St.  Andrei 
the      memories      of      this 
O'Brien — and  their  lives 
by  his  sharing  of  them 
lete   still  spends  part  of   . 
school  gymnasium  with  the 

Msgr.  Schieder.  whose  chi    . 
setting  for  many  cooperative 
services  with  Town  of 
churches    and    whose    choU 
with  theirs,  does  not  require 
faculty  be  entirely  Roman 
out    teachers   who   not   onl 
field  but  who  have  deep 

"I  want  teachers  who 
discipline,  not  buddies  for 
scholastic  eminence  we've 
drew's   depends    on   dlsclpl 
that  results  in  courtesy  whl^h 
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students  to  pursue  their  studi  i 
annoying  Interruptions,"  S64d 
recently  while  he  was  doing 
obviously  likes  to  do — serving 
tour  of  St.  Andrew's  imposing 
and  parish  center  at  the  cor 
Ave  and  Sheridan  Dr. 

Several  educators  have  te 
drews  'The  School  of  Tomori 
some  of  Msgr.  Schieder's  views 
as  tomorrow.  The  school, 
staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  „_ 
presently  Is  administered  bj 
Sisters.  Sisters  of  both  orders 
lag  lay  people  staff  the  schoo 

When  one  of  the  latter  tea< 
ried  at  Kenmore  Presbyterian  , 
Schieder  and  some  of  the  nurfc 
at   the  ceremony.  Msgr.  Schl 
the  blessing  at  the  wedding  : 
Shriners'    Ismailia    Temple 
Seneca.  When  that  same  tea. 
her  first  child,  Msgr.  Schieder 
of  offer  that  even  Women's 
plaud : 

"There's  no  need  to  resign; 
come  in  this  school.  If  you  or 
teachers  have  small  children, 
to    bring    them.    Novices 
Mary's  can  alternate  caring 
doing   their   homework.   No 
have  to  discontinue  her  em^_ 
should  be  a  place  where  hei 
cared  for,  a  place  easily  ac 
working  mother.  This  is  how 
offices,  schools  and  factories, 
at  St.  Andrew's,  said  Msgr. 

Msgr.  Schieder  has 
ing  churchmen,  including  th  i 
Cardinal    Cushlng.    Guests — i 
was  an  occasion  in  which  the 
tire  parish  took  part — also 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  York 
Binns  of  St.  Paul-MinneapoU  i 

Msgr.  Schieder  traveled  to  " 
a  survey  of  youth  work  for 
United  States  Air  Force  and 
of  a  special  mission  to  Japar 
Locally  he  has  served  as 
the    Confraternity    of 
chairman  of  tlie  diocese's 
tee.  chairman  of  the 
Decency,  and  as  director  of  th 
Department's   Youth   Bureau 

A  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's 
stitute.  Msgr.  Schieder  receive 
from  Niagara  University,  an 
Bonaventure   University   and 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  University.  An 
torate  in  humane  letters  was 
cent's   College,   Latrobe,   Pa. 
honorary  degrees  from  Seton 
in  South  Orange,  N.J.,  and 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

He  Is  the  author  of  several 
than   two   million   copies   of 
Lifts  for  Youth"  have  been 

His  holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
the  rank  of  Prothonotary 
with  the  privilege  of  pon 
for  his  outstanding  work  at 
the    Diocese    of   Buffalo. 
Cardinal  Spellman  presented 
Medal  to  Msgr.  Schieder  for 
college  students  during  a  spec 
at  Manhattan  College.  Pope 
pointed  him  a  Papal 
and  a  Domestic  Prelate  In  1 

Msgr.  Schieder  served  on 
bower's  Physical  Fitness  Pn  , 
under   the   chairmanship  of 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
appointed  to  the  board  of 
tlie  advisory  board  of 
pltal  and  the  board  of 
tallcian  Center. 

When  asked  about  the 
education.  Msgr.  Schieder 
secure.  I  thUik  it  is,  because 
iilzes  its  importance.  I 
denced  In  the  fact  that  the 
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Board  of  Regents  is  endeavoring  to  give  more 
money  to  private  colleges  In  order  to  keep 
them  going. 

"There's  more — much  more — to  education 
than  books  and  the  old  three  Bs,  although 
they're  important.  But  of  inestimable  value 
is  an  all-out  effort  to  give  depth  to  chil- 
dren's lives,  to  help  them  to  develop  taste 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  God's  world, 
to  help  them  to  see  and  try  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  others. 

"This  is  what  we're  trying  to  do  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  what  I'd  like  to  see  done  in  all 
schools — ^public  and  private,"  said  this  first 
Bishop  James  A.  McNulty  Award  recipient 
The  award  was  presented  January  18  by 
Bishop  Bernard  J.  McLaughlin,  administrator 
of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 


FOOD  PRICE  HEARING 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31, 1  sponsored  a  public  hearing  on  food 
prices  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  This  hearing 
gave  citizens  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  the  crisis  in  food  prices. 

Spokesmen  included  representatives  of 
civic  clubs  and  consumer  groups,  farmers 
and  poultry  breeders,  food  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  the  flsh  and  meatpacking 
industries. 

The  recommendations  and  observa- 
tions of  the  participants  were  made 
available  to  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  they  drafted 
legislation  in  this  area. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  the 
statements  of  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff,  Dr. 
Donald  Stitts,  agricultural  economist  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  Marty 
Rogol  of  the  Cormecticut  Citizen  Action 
Group,  Thomas  Cesaro  of  Torrington 
who  represented  the  New  England 
Wholesale  Food  Distributors  Association, 
and  Mark  Gordon  of  the  Bostonian  Pisli 
Market  in  Hartford: 

Statement  by  Senator  Abe  RtBicorr 

CONTROLLING    FOOD    PRICES 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  acted 
to  freeze  the  cost  of  beef,  pork  and  lamb 
This  is  an  excellent  first  step  toward  con- 
trolling the  rampant  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  food.  Meat  prices  have  skyrocketed  at  rec- 
ord rates  recently.  The  cost  of  beef  rose  6.7 <; 
In  the  last  month  to  a  record  average  of 
$1.30  a  pound.  And  the  cost  of  pork  went 
up  3.2';  to  an  average  for  all  cuts  of  97  1 
cents. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  however,  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  controlling  food  prices 
As  every  housewife  can  tell,  meat  prices  are 
only  part  of  the  problem.  The  cost  of  almost 

every  item  in  the  American  shopping  basket 

from  chicken  and  fish  to  bread  and  vege- 
tables— has  been  rising. 

The  men  and  women  of  America  who  have 
had  their  wages  restricted  by  the  President's 
economic  policies  often  find  they  cannot  af- 
ford an  adequate  diet.  In  the  last  two  mouths 
alone,  the  cost  of  food  has  gone  up  by  over 
five  percent. 

The  consumer  pressure  exerted  in  the 
market  place  as  a  result  of  this  lunation  has 
had  its  effect  in  forcing  the  President  to 
take  some  action  to  stem  the  rise  in  food 
costs.  A  more  comprehensive  and  long  range 
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solution  Is  needed,  however,  to  bring  stability 
to  the  market  place. 

I  have  been  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  weeks  to  freeze  all  food  prices.  This 
action  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

In  addition,  tariffs  and  quotas  which  raise 
the  price  of  foreign  commodities  in  short 
supply  should  be  suspended.  And  finally,  the 
archaic  multiblllion  dollar  farm  subsidy  and 
price  support  programs  which  force  "arti- 
ficially high  prices  on  the  American  con- 
sumer must  be  eliminated.  By  eliminating 
these  programs  which  pay  farmers  not  to 
grow  food,  more  acres  of  land  can  be  put 
into  production.  Food  supplies  will  increase 
and  prices  will  go  down. 

Inflation  in  food  prices  begins  at  the  farm 
and  yet  no  controls  have  ever  been  imposed 
at  that  level.  As  a  result  the  farming  and 
ranching  industry  is  prospering  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  shopper. 

The  biggest  share  of  the  recent  price  in- 
crease in  foods  went  directly  to  the  farmers. 
Of  tlie  $109  rise  in  the  annual  cost  of  the 
average  "market  basket "  of  food  during  the 
last  year,  $93  went  to  the  farmer  and  $16 
to  the  middlemen.  Prices  to  fanners  rose 
21  '/„  in  the  last  year  even  though  the  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  equipment, 
wages,  interest  and  taxes  had  gone  up  only 
9't,.  Farm  cash  receipts  and  profits  are  at 
record  high  levels. 

It  is  not  the  small  farmer  who  is  profittiug. 
It  is  the  large  agribusiness  concern.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  farm  sales  are  made  by  19 ';c 
of  all  farmers.  Seven  percent  of  the  nation's 
cattle  ranchers  produce  80';,  of  the  nation's 
beef.  These  corporate  giants  are  prospering 
whUe  the  consumer  Is  being  pushed  against 
the  wall. 

The  steps  I  have  suggested  to  control  food 
price  inflation  will  strike  at  the  root  causes 
of  the  inflationary  spiral  we  now  find  our- 
selves in.  It  is  time  to  move  the  American 
farm  and  food  production  system  back  to  a 
free  economy  basis.  Every  consumer  will  be 
the  beneficiary. 

Summary  of  Statement 
(By  Dr.  Donald  Stitts.  AgricvUtural  Econo- 
mist, University  of  Connecticut) 

Beef  producers,  middlemen,  retailers  and 
consumers  have  been  blamed  for  the  high 
prices  of  beef.  While  each  group  points  an 
accusing  finger  in  the  other  direction,  the 
situation  has  become  so  confusing  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  blame  (if  indeed 
there  Is  a  "blame  "  to  affix) . 

The  reasons  for  the  rise  in  beef  prices  over 
the  past  months  have  been  a  very  strong  con- 
sumer demand  due  primarily  to  an  increase 
In  income,  a  build-up  of  herds  by  producers 
which  reduces  the  number  of  marketable 
cattle,  and  increased  costs  experienced  by 
middlemen,  especially  labor,  transportation 
and  taxes. 

Tlie  alteriiatlves  of  beef  substitutes  will 
have  little  Immediate  effect  on  beef  prices. 
Consumers  demand  beef  and  they  have 
shown  little  Interest  in  substituting  "pork  or 
poultry  in  any  large  quantities.  Protein  fill- 
ers such  as  soybeans,  to  date,  have  had  very 
little  general  acceptance.  However,  the  eas- 
ing of  import  quotas  will  have  a  short  run 
dampening  effect  on  meat  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately, other  industrialized  countries  are 
developing  a  taste  for  t>eef  which  over  time 
will  probably  increase   world  beef  prices. 

Farmers,  packers  and  retailers  may  be 
cost  conscious,  but  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
going  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  contain 
the  upward  movement  of  food  prices,  since 
tlie  costs  of  assembling,  storing,  transport- 
ing, processing  and  selling  food  products  will 
continue  to  increase. 

Ii  probably  doesn't  matter  whether  farm- 
ers, packers,  retailers  or  consumers  caused 
the  February  price  hikes.  Wliat  docs  matter 
Is  that  the  problem  has  only  been  relieved 
temporarily.  The   Inflatlonarj-   forces   which 
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create  excess  demand  and  higher  prices  are 
still  at  work  in  the  economy. 

Statement 
(By  Marty  Rogol,  Connecticut   Citizen 

Action  Group) 
This  hearing  is  being  held  at  a  verj-  crucial 
time.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  people  that 
the  ceiling  imposed  Thursday  night  by  the 
President  is  as  short  run  a  solution  as  the 
upcoming  boycott  of  meat. 

Tlie  efforts  by  numerous  consumers 
throughout  the  country,  and  more  partic- 
ularly this  state,  have  amply  demonstrated 
to  elected  officials  that  the  consumer  Is  not 
to  be  toyed  with.  It  is  clear  to  those  of  us 
at  the  Connecticut  Citizen  Action  Group 
that  this  is  only  a  first  step— that  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  continuing  Increases.  The  question 
asked  is,  what  is  the  solution? 

We  hve  heard  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric.  We 
have  heard  that  it  is  a  simple  economic 
problem  of  supply  and  demand.  According 
to  Administration  spokespeople.  we  have 
more  affluent  people  and  therefore  greater 
demand  without  corresponding  increases  in 
supply.  Why  was  supply  not  increased  over 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  so  that  the 
constant  crunch  facing  the  consumer  each 
week  was  avoided? 

Consumers  In  the  Northeast  also  hear  of 
the  depleted  supply  of  energy  materials  and 
the  possibility  of  gas  rationing  this  sum- 
mer. How  effective  has  the  Administration 
been  m  establishing  policies  that  would 
provide  for  government  action— absent  an 
air  of  crisis? 

We  have  heard  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  cost  of  meat  relates  to  the  higher 
cost  of  grain  to  feed  the  animals  to  fatten 
them  for  slaughter.  We  have  also  heard  about 
the  profits  that  friendly  grain  dealers  made 
in  the  big  shipments  to  Russia. 

We  have  heard  about  the  diminishing 
supplies  of  gas  and  oil,  and  we  have  heard 
about  the  oil  Import  quotas  which  cause  the 
Northeast  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
energy  supplies. 

How  many  special  Interest  groups  are  there 
In  this  country  that  receive  special  protec- 
tions from  competition  from  foreign  sources, 
and  how  does  all  that  affect  consumer  prices? 
The  Adminstratlon  had  acted  In  a  fashion 
that  does  not  provide  the  consumer  with 
great  faith  as  to  Its  ability  to  resist  pres- 
sures of  the  special  Interests,  as  evidenced 
by  the  questions  raised  by  campaign  con- 
tributions from  dairy  associations  and  the 
recent  increases  in  their  support  payments. 
It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  review  all  such  arrangements 
whereby  price  supports  exist  and  limitations 
on  competition  against  inefficient  American 
industries  have  been  provided.  There  needs 
to  be  an  investigation  as  to  the  costs  to  the 
consumer  far  all  these  price  supports  and 
whether  thfere  is  any  corresponding  benefit. 
There  needs  to  be  an  investigation  as  to 
whether  the  government  is  being  run  by 
special  interests  seeking  favors  or  whether 
there  is  a  •government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people." 

Supply  and  demand  are  not  terms  alone 
and  without  political  meaning.  The  market- 
place does  not  function  freely  in  this  country, 
and  we  need  Congress  to  determine  whether 
tlie  walls  to  the  open  marketplace  are  poli- 
tically made  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer. If  sa.  we  demand  that  Congress  act. 


SvM.MAnY  OF  Statf-ment 
I  By  Thomas  Cesaro.  New  England  Wholesale 
Pood  Distributor's  Association) 
The  price  of  beef  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  at  an  historic  high.  At  the  wholesale 
level  in  January,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  had 
gone  up  18.2  percent  over  the  past  three 
months,   and  at   the  retail  level— whr.t  the 
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consumer  pays  at  the  checkout  counter— It 
had  gone  up  8.4  percent  during  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  rise  Is  continuing,  with 
experts  foreseeing  the  possibility  that  whole- 
sale prices  will  climb  another  8  percent 
before  the  summer. 

No  one  can  blame  the  housewife  for  fuss- 
ing and  fuming  over  high  beef  prices.  It  does 
little  good  to  tell  her  that  the  price  she  is 
paying  for  beef  is  less  than  that  paid  by  her 
counterpart  In  other  countries.  Nor  does  It 
help  much  to  know  that  she  Is  spending  less 
of  her  disposable  Income  for  food  than  in 
other  countries.  What  really  matters  is  that 
her  dollar  is  shrinking,  and  she  sees  the  re- 
sults regularly  at  her  checkout  countjr. 

Who  Is   to   blame? 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  show  that  no 
one  la  the  beef-raising  process — from  range 
to   counter — Is   profiteering. 

The  rancher,  who  gets  approximatijly  $1 .08 
for  every  $2.00  spent  for  beef  at  the  retail 
counter,  finally,  after  years  of  operating  at  a 
loss,  is  receiving  a  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment, perhaps  fair  enough  to  Justify  in- 
creasing his  production.  That's  the  only  way 
supply  can  meet  demand. 

The  feedlot  operators,  who  get  about  40 
cents  of  that  $2.00  is  fattening  the  cattle,  not 
his  pocketbook,  and  the  cost  of  those  fat- 
tening ingredients — corn  and  hay,  silage  and 
protein  supplements — is  skyrocketing. 

The  packer,  who  gets  about  4  cents  out  of 
that  $2.00,  gets  his  profit  out  of  what  is  left 
after  he  has  cut  and  processed  the  steer  dow  n 
to  marketable  size.  It's  the  hide,  the  fat,  the 
bone,  the  blood,  that  keep  him  in  business. 

The  supermarket  operator,  who  gets  44 
cents  for  cviltlng  the  beef,  packaging  it, 
refrigerating  It  and  having  It  available  when 
the  shopper  wants  it,  ends  up  with  little  more 
than  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  provided 
something  that  is  desired. 

To  round  out  that  $2.00.  add  In  4  cents  for 
transportation — the  Journey  of  the  beef 
through  the  channels  of  distribution — and 
you  have  the  total  picture. 

People  do  want  beef,  and  only  when  sup- 
plies can  meet  demand  Is  there  a  chance  for 
the  prices  to  level  off  and  perhaps  go  down. 
No  one  can  accurately  predict  when  that 
might  happen.  Just  as  no  one  can  accurately 
predict  now  what  the  weather  might  be 
like  next  fall,  or  winter,  or  spring.  And  al- 
ways, it  seems,  theres  that  thing  called 
inflation. 

Statements 

(By  Mark  Gordon,  Bostonian  Pish  Market  in 

Hartford) 

The  high  price  of  seafood  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  two  basic  factors.  First — foreign 
fishing. 

The  offshore  waters  of  the  U.S.  will  soon 
become  a  dead  sea.  The  overfishing  of  marine 
species  that  has  doomed  most  European 
fisheries  will  be  repeated  In  our  own  waters. 
This  will  happen  shortly  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

At  this  time,  while  we  are  in  this  room,  at 
least  650  to  750  huge  foreign  fishing  vessels 
are  extracting  from  America's  offshore  fish- 
ing grounds  a  tremendous  tonnage  of  food, 
sport  and  Industrial  fish,  wherever  these  spe- 
cies haven't  already  been  depleted  by  the 
same  craft's  activities  over  the  past  decade. 

Having  destroyed  the  fisheries  In  their  own 
waters,  foreign  fleets,  primarily  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  started  ranging  Into 
American  waters  In  the  early  1960's. 

At  first  we  assumed  that  these  ve.ssels, 
bristling  with  electronic  equipment,  were 
interested  only  In  spying. 

However  it  soon  became  clear  that  there 
were  even  greater  stakes  than  electronic  sur- 
veUlance  Involved  in  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet 
fleet.  The  ships  were  there  because  of  the 
vast  stocks  of  fish  available  on  the  rich 
North  Atlantic  fishing  grounds  off  our  coast, 
and  they  meant  to  extract  all  they  could 
get. 
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shipments?  Has  it  orened  the  once 
blocked  markets  to  oir  products  in 
Japan?  The  Wall  Stnet  Journal  has 
sought  answers  and,  in  a  recently  pub. 
lished  article,  told  of  finding  much  evi- 
dence of  cheating. 

Item  1.  A  Detroit  customs  inspector 
told  the  Journal  of  interrupting  a  ship 
loaded  with  $1  million  w<frth  of  steel  coils 
supposedly  made  in  Canada.  Stenciled 
markings,  however,  listed  each  coil's 
weight  in  kilos,  the  Japai  lese  weight  unit 
and  not  in  pounds,  the  C  anadlar.  unit. 

Item  2.  Other  steel  shipments  from 
Canada  and  some  from  A  [exico,  the  Jour- 
nal reported,  have  carrii  d  Japanese  let- 
tering. 

Item  3.  A  New  York  importer  pur- 
chased flat-rolled  sheets  from  a  London 
trader.  They  were  listed  as  having  been 
produced  in  Taiwan.  An  i  yet,  according 
to  the  Journal,  Taiwan  has  no  mill  ca- 
pable of  this  kind  of  pr(»duction. 

Other  shipments  equally  suspicious 
have  taken  place  and  ihe  Journal  de- 
serves credit  for  bringing  them  to  na- 
tional attention  and  espi  icially  at  a  time 
when  Congress  awaits  P  resident  Nixon's 
new  trade  bill  which  Is  t<  i  give  him  broad 
authority  in  tariff  matteis.  The  U.S.  steel 
industry,  properly  in  my  opinion,  is  ask- 
ing for  protection  againa  t  the  imports  in 
this  coming  Presidential  i  neasure. 

The  Journal  also  has  learned  that 
countries  not  involved  :n  quota  agree- 
ments with  us  are  using  e  very  device  pos- 
sible to  sharpen  their  pehetration  of  the 
American  market  and  markets  elsewhere 
which  once  were  imports  nt  customers  of 
our  steel  makers.  United  States  Steel,  for 
one  example,  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  Mexico  for  allegedly  dumping 
steel  here  at  below  cost  ai  id  thus  in  viola- 
tion of  our  trade  laws.  S  veden  and  Aus- 
tria have  boosted  shipmc  nts  to  us  of  ex- 
pensive stainless  and  t<ol  steel  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  speciality  steel 
firms. 

Japanese  raw  steel,  tie  Journal  as- 
serts, is  moving  into  Koi  ea  and  Taiwan 
which  have  only  the  begij  inings  of  a  steel 
industry,  built  undoubte<  Jy  with  a  lot  of 
our  aid  money.  This  metal  then  is 
changed  into  cold-rolled  sheets  and  gal- 
vanized steel  and  shipped  to  us  as  Korean 
and  Taiwanian  products  '  vhich  are  under 
no  import  restrictions.  I  im  particularly 
interested,  because  of  the  pipe  plant  in 
my  district,  in  the  Jourial's  statement 
that  pipe  from  Japanesi;  steel  is  being 
accepted  here  as  Korean  and  Taiwan- 
ian origin  because  of  ;he  substantial 
transformation  made  in  it  in  those  two 
countries.  This  is  damag:  ng  double-talk. 
We  now  are  in  a  perio  I  of  heavy  steel 
buying  worldwide  and  I  .S.  plants  cur- 
rently are  busy.  But  shoi  M  this  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  protective 
measures  over  the  long  run?  The  steel 
business  is  highly  cyclica  in  nature  and 
today's  brisk  demand  coild  ease  quickly 
and  the  import  problem  return  in  even 
greater  degree.  And  even  so,  despite  the 
present  boom,  foreign  st(  el  continues  to 
enter  our  counti-y  in  large  volume  and 
the  most  optimistic  for<  casts  are  that 
this  year's  decline  will  b(  no  more  than 
25  percent  from  17.7  m  Uion  tons  im- 
ported in  1972. 

Temporary  improvemeits  In  the  im- 
ports situation  are  not  en  augh.  Our  steel 
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industry,  once  the  basic  element  in  the 
Nation's  entire  industrial  complex,  has 
a  right  to  grow  and  to  continue  to  set  a 
pace  for  the  national  progress.  How, 
then,  is  it  doing  on  this  point?  As  I  have 
mentioned,  steel  employment  is  do'R'n 
18,000  union  jobs.  Few  new  plants  are 
being  built  or  even  contemplated.  United 
States  Steel  and  Bethlehem  reportedly 
have  called  off  plans  for  new  integrated 
plants  because  of  the  foreign  inroads. 
United  States  Steel's  costly  new  Texas 
plate  mill  is  in  trouble  with  Mexican  im- 
ports, a  condition  which  prompted  the 
complaint  of  dumping  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

So  the  industry  is  at  an  expansion 
standstill,  fighting  indeed  in  a  time  of 
brisk  product  demand  to  hold  its  position 
relative  to  international  competition. 
And  now  we  leam  from  the  authoritative 
Wall  Street  Jouinal  that  those  easy  rem- 
edies sought  by  the  diplomats — the  vol- 
untary agreements  on  import  quotas — 
are  not  working,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  We  are  getting  the  run- 
around  and  this  disturbs  me  greatly  as  a 
Congressman  and  ft  should  disturb  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Our  steel  com- 
panies need  a  fair  deal  in  world  trade 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  they  get  it. 


MIDWEST  TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS  WORSENS 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Minnesota, 
which  I  represent,  many  farmers  and 
grain  elevator  operators  are  experienc- 
ing grievous  trouble  in  getting  com  and 
other  feed  grains  shipped  to  markets.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  transportation 
crisis,  and  one  that  Is  bound  to  worsen 
without  remedial  action. 

Don  Spavin  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  writing  staff  recently  compiled  an 
excellent  account  outlining  oui'  transpor- 
tation problems,  and  I  wish  to  bring  it  to 
public  attention  by  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Transport  Crisis  Hrrs  Farmers.  Consumers 
(By  Don  Spavin) 

Sleepy  Eve. — A  transportation  crisis  caused 
by  a  combination  of  factors — a  shortage  of 
boxcars,  inadequate  rural  roads  and  a  gov- 
ernment call-in  of  sealed  corn — cotild  result 
In  economic  disaster  for  Minnesota  and  Mid- 
west agriculture. 

And  It  could  ultimately  aSect  consumer 
prices  of  farm  products. 

"In  all  of  my  years  In  agriculture,  I  have 
never  seen  the  problem  as  It  now  faces  not 
only  Minnesota  but  all  the  farming  states 
to  some  degree,"  said  Russell  Schwandt.  pres- 
ident of  the  Minnesota  Ag-l-Growth  Council. 

A  former  agriculture  commi.ssioner  under 
Govs.  Karl  Rolvaag  and  Harold  LeVander. 
Schwandt  has  helped  lead  the  fight  for  bet- 
ter transportation  service  for  rural  America. 

It  is  a  fight,  which  on  the  surface  at  least, 
appears  a  losing  battle  and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  farmers,  elevators  and  some  banks 
in  being  pushed  up  against  the  wall.  It  could 
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even  contribute  to  higher  food  prices  for  the 
consumer,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial but  because  of  Inability  to  get  the  raw 
material  to  market. 

The  fault  can  be  laid  In  part  at  the  feet 
of  the  U.S.  government;  part  at  the  feet  of 
the  farmer,  and  part  at  the  feet  of  some 
railroads. 

From  such  Minnesota  counties  as  Renville, 
Redwood,  Jackson  and  Cottonwood  comes 
much  of  the  food  that  feeds  Minnesota  and 
the  nation.  Much  of  the  arep  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad. 

•The  trouble  with  that  railroad  and  with 
many  raUroads  today  is  that  they  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  agriculture," 
said  Schwandt.  "While  the  farmer  has  been 
increasing  his  production  every  year,  the 
railroads  have  been  abandoning  lines  either 
through  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC)  order  or  by  neglect.  Today  we  have 
a  rail  service  that  no  longer  serves.  We  have 
antiquated  trackage  over  which  trains  can 
move  only  at  a  snaU's  pace  or  not  at  all. 
We  also  are  faced  with  continuous  requests 
of  the  railroad  to  abandon  e\-en  more  miles 
of  track." 

Shortages  of  grain  cars  have  been  a  prob- 
lem in  Minnesota  for  many  years,  but  they 
usually  existed  primarily  at  harvest  time. 

It  is  different  this  year,  because  a  shortage 
has  been  in  existence  since  harvest  without 
a  let-up  and  it  appears  It  might  get  worse. 

That's  where  the  government  steps  Into 
the  villain's  role.  Since  the  Depression  of 
the  1930s,  farmers  were  allowed  to  store  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  tjq  sealed  bins.  They 
were  loaned  money  for  this  sealed  corn  at 
a  government-regulated  price. 

The  idea  back  of  corn  sealing  was  to 
guarantee  the  farmer  a  floor  on  the  price  of 
corn,  for  example,  to  loan  him  operating 
capital,  and  to  guarantee  that  there  would 
be  a  steady  supply  of  the  grain  without  the 
ups  and  downs  caused  by  supply  and  demand. 
For  Instance,  if  the  market  price  of  corn 
climbed  on  action  of  speculators,  the  gov- 
ernment could  call  in  sealed  corn  to  stabilize 
the  market  by  increasing  the  supply. 

This  program  worked.  Now  comes  a  gov- 
ernment order  calling  in  the  sealed  corn  for 
four  years — 1969  through  1972  corn — even 
though  the  current  price  of  corn  is  less  than 
what  farmers  believe  they  need  to  make  a 
profit. 

However,  the  chief  concern  is  not  that  the 
price  will  drop  with  this  fiood  of  sealed 
corn,  but  that  there  are  191  million  bushels 
of  this  corn  now  sealed  on  Minnesota  farms. 
It  must  be  shipped  by  May  31  for  the  1969, 
'70  and  *71  years  and  by  July  31  for  the 
1972  crop. 

How  wiU  it  move  from  farm  to  market? 

That  appears  to  be  the  million-dollar 
question.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Minnesota  Public  Service  Commission,  doz- 
ens of  elevator  operators  testified  that  their 
storage  capacity  Is  now  overfiowing;  that 
they  have  been  imable  to  get  more  than 
half  the  grain  cars  requested;  that  storage 
terminals  all  over  the  United  States  are  full 
and  refusing  more  shipments. 

To  add  to  the  problems  of  moving  the  grain 
in  storage  in  elevators  plus  the  government- 
called  sealed  corn,  many  rural  roads  In  Min- 
nesota are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
heavy  transport  trucks — the  alternate  to  rail 
transportation. 

"Allowing  double-bottom  trvicks  is  no  an- 
swer." said  Richard  Neudecker.  elevator  op- 
erator at  Clements.  "What  good  are  bigger 
trucks  if  the  roads  won't  carry  them." 

He  said  a  road  must  be  able  to  support 
eight  tons  in  order  for  a  grain  semitrailer 
rig  to  operate  within  the  law.  Many  Minne- 
sota roads  are  limited  to  five  or  seven  tons. 

In  order  to  comply  with  load  limits,  as  im- 
posed by  the  Minnesota  Highway  Depart- 
ment, some  elevators  would  have  to  load 
small  trucks  for  transportation  to  a  better 
highway  where  the  load  could  be  trar.s-fcrred 
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to  a  larger  truck.  It  would  mean  double  han- 
dling and  would  Increase  the  cost  and  reduce 
the  amount  that  could  be  paid  the  producer. 

"Even  now,"  a  Buffalo  Lake  elevator  oper- 
ator testified,  "we  are  paying  52  cents  a 
bushel  under  the  Chicago  market — cost  of 
transportation  makes  up  the  difference." 

He  said  his  elevator  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Milwaukee  R.ailroad  but  he  also  has  a 
freight  car  shorUge  problem.  To  handle  his 
bare  minimum  of  deliveries  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans, he  said  he  would  need  649  cars. 

"The  most  I  have  ever  received  at  one  time 
has  been  seven  cars,"  he  added. 

Inability  to  get  the  grain  to  market  may 
bring  financial  disaster  to  some  elevators,  aii 
operator  testified,  and  could  affect  banks  and 
businesses  in  many  of  Minnesota's  small 
towns. 

At  the  Public  Service  Commission  hearing 
conducted  by  Commissioners  Robert  Carlson 
and  Karl  Rolvaag,  it  was  brought  out  that 
some  elevators  are  now  paying  as  much  as 
SI  50  a  day  In  interest  and  penalties  and 
unless  some  way  is  found  to  move  the  grain 
it  may  bankrupt  some  elevators. 

In  a  letter  read  at  the  hearing,  Leslie 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  at  Trimont,  declared  that  elevators  in 
this  area  have  been  able  to  ship  only  15  per 
cent  of  their  holdings;  that  penalties  and 
Interest  have  and  will  eat  up  the  profit;  such 
action  has  disrupted  the  cash  flow  and  he 
sees  elevators  facing  bankruptcy  unless  some- 
thing is  done  rapidly. 

It  works  like  this:  To  buy  com  from  a 
farmer,  the  elevator  often  borrows  the  mon- 
ey from  a  bank.  In  turn,  the  corn  Is  sold  to 
a  brokerage  firm  for  delivery  in  the  future. 
As  an  example,  corn  is  purchased  In  No- 
vember for  delivery  in  January.  In  the  In- 
terim, the  elevator  pays  interest  on  the  bor- 
rowed money,  nien  comes  the  thne,  as  it 
did  this  year,  for  delivery  in  January.  There 
are  no  rail  ,cars  available  for  delivery.  The 
brokerage  firm  then  (In  some  instances  at 
least)    charges    a    penalty    for   nondelivery. 

"Lack  of  transp>ortation  is  costing  my  ele- 
vators $80  a  day  In  Interest."  said  Warren 
Eric  of  Dunnell,  "and  that's  a  lot  for  a  small 
business  to  be  paying.  I  ordered  50  cars 
for  January  and  have  received  to  date  18 
cars.  I  have  contracted  for  a  half  million 
bushels  of  grain  and  at  the  rate  I'm  getting 
rail  cars  It  will  take  me  until  August  to  de- 
liver the  January  corn." 

In  all,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has 
orders  for  49.000  grain  cars  on  hand,  Ronald 
Elslow,  a  regional  representative  for  the  rail- 
road, told  the  commission  hearing.  The  rail- 
road, he  added,  has  20,000  cars  capable  of 
carrying  grain. 

"There  is  no  way  we  can  move  the  vol- 
ume of  grain  on  hand  as  fast  as  you  would 
like,"  he  told  the  meeting  of  farmers  and 
elevator  operators. 

He  added.  "We  Intend  to  build  a  strong  and 
viable  company.  To  this  we  are  committed." 

Farm  leaders  see  it   In  another  light. 

"This  country  needs  an  in-depth  study  of 
transportation  as  It  relates  to  agriculture, ' 
Schwandt  said.  "Our  problems  are  immediate. 
We  have  outproduced  transportation,  and 
yet  the  railroads  counter  by  abandoning  or 
attempting  to  abandon  more  and  more 
branch  lines.  It  doesn't  make  tense." 

In  a  letter  addressed  "To  Those  Interested 
in  the  Future  of  the  Midwest."  Larry  S,  Provo. 
president  of  the  Chicago  i:  North  Western 
wrote  in  part:  "In  the^  past  three  years,  the 
North  Western  has  elimmated  some  1.100 
miles  of  obsolete  branch  '  lines — but  many 
little  u.sed  lines  still  exist  and  continue  as 
a  major  drain  on  our  resources — a  drain  on 
cash  for  companies  that  can  111  afford  siich 
losses — approximately  40  per  cent  of  North 
Western's  mileage  generates  approximately 
four  p?r  cent  of  the  total  revenues  " 

The  railroad  president  added  that  the 
company  novv-  operates  approximately  10.600 
miles    of    track    in    11    Midwest    states.    "It 
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should  be  reduced  to  a  total  of  7,600  mUes," 
he  wrote.  "What  this  means,  of  course,  is 
that  between  2,000  and  3,000  miles  of  track 
should  be  abandoned  .  .  .  not  five  or  10  years 
from  now  but  as  soon  as  possible." 

Prom  the  record,  the  ICC  apparently  agrees. 
As  an  example  of  241  applications  for  aban- 
donment by  railroads  in  1971,  only  three  were 
denied. 

"It  seems  strange,"  Schwandt  said,  "that 
when  production  has  continued  to  climb,  the 
railroad  Insists  there  is  not  enough  business 
to  warrant  operating  many  lines.  If  they 
would  Just  bring  up  many  branch  lines  to 
handle  20-mile-an-hour  tralBc,  they  would 
find  the  business.  Now  there  are  trains — the 
Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls  branch  as  an 
example,  that  travel  slower  than  a  man  oper- 
ating a  tractor  in  a  field." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Secretai-y  of  Defense 
Elliot  Richardson  took  time  from  his 
busy  schedule  to  talk  with  a  group  of 
students  from  45  colleges  from  States 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  of  his  interest  In  com- 
municating with  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  It.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  transcript  of  his  extem- 
poraneous remarks. 

Addbess  by  Elliot  Richardson 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
delighted  to  have  an  opportimity  to  meet 
with  you.  I  was  afraid  that  I  wouldn't  have 
because  I  was  scheduled  to  testify  this  after- 
noon before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  As  It  turned  out,  the  Committee 
wasn't  able  to  meet  this  afternoon,  so  I  got 
out,  and  that  does  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  group  which  I  regard  as  im- 
portarrt  ft>  the  Department  of  Defense,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Congress,  and  that  is  this 
group  here. 

I'd  like  to  spend  Just  a  few  minutes  out- 
lining some  rather  general  ideas,  and  then 
Invite  yoiu-  reactions,  questions,  comments. 

Most  essentially,  it  seems  to  me,  we  need 
to  view  the  role  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  oiu-  Armed  Forces  as  directed  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  peace.  Now,  If  there 
is  any  fundamental  difference  In  point  of 
view  between  those  of  us  who  are  In  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  Defense  establishment 
or  In  the  foreign  policy  establishment,  and 
the  members  of  yoxir  generation,  it  is  a  dif- 
ference In  perception  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

The  biggest  single  difference  l>etween  us,  I 
suppose.  Is  that  we  remember  vividly  as  part 
of  our  own  lives  the  whole  process  of  which 
emerged  the  Cold  War.  We  remember  the 
Soviet  encroachments  on  Eastern  Europe; 
the  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia;  the  invasion 
of  Hungary,  the  re-Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  other  events  which  plece-by- 
piece  came  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  we  were  up  against  a  powerful  expan- 
sive force,  and  which  although  we  had  rapid- 
ly dismantled  our  Armed  Forces  alter  World 
War  II,  led  us,  in  the  face  of  this  experience, 
to  reassemble  our  strength  In  the  years  be- 
ginning about  1948  and  then  going  on  after 
the  war  In  Korea  into  the  50's  and  60s. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  P.  NIX.  SU- 
PERINTENDENT OP  SCHOOLS  IN 
GEORGIA  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  6,  Jack  Nix,  Georgia  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  delivered  remarkable 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  Miami,  Fla. 

At  the  regional  hearing  on  Federal 
funding  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Superintendent  Nix 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  proposal  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral participation  in  education,  describ- 
ing in  some  detail  what  the  administra- 
tion proposal  for  the  allocations  of  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  fimds  to  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  means  to  Georgia. 

As  one  who  is  directly  involved  in  pub- 
lic education  at  every  level  and  whose 
comments,  consequently,  reflect  first- 
hand knowledge,  he  commends  the  effi- 
cacy of  existing  programs  such  as  those 
under  title  I — existing  pi'ograms  that 
provide  for  remedial  instruction  for  the 
disadvantaged,  public  kindergartens  for 
the  poor,  and  the  hiring  of  teacher  aides. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  are  the  kinds 
of  advantageous,  people-oriented  pro- 
grams presently  facing  substantial  loss 
of  funding. 

I  commend  to  all  Members  of  the  body 
the  superintendent's  remarks  on  educa- 
tion as  "the  concern  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, responsibility  of  State  govern- 
ment, and  a  function  of  local  govern- 
ment": 

Statement  of  Jack  P.  Nix.  Georgia  Superin- 
tendent OF  Schools,  on  H.R.  69  and  H.R. 

16 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee, I  am  Jack  P.  Nix,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  In  Georgia. 

I  am  distinctly  honored  at  the  privilege  ac- 
corded me  by  your  invitation  to  address  this 
regional  hearing  on  federal  funding  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Let  me  begin  my  comments  on  a  positive 
note  by  commending  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Congress  for  your  demon.strated  support 
for  the  public  schools  of  this  nation  through 
the  years.  We  In  Georgia  are  well  aware  of 
your  constant  concern  that  the  education  of 
children  be  supported  generously  and  fairly 
at  all  levels  of  government — federal,  state 
and  local.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  often-stated  position  that  education 
should  be  a  concern  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, a  responsibility  of  state  government, 
and  a  function  of  local  government.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  could  achieve  that  distribu- 
tion of  authority  we  would  have  reached  a 
Utopian  state  In  public  education. 

I  believe  the  federal  concern  for  public 
education  should  be  not  merely  a  philoscqjh- 
ical  admonition  or  a  regulatory  statute,  but 
that  It  should  be  tangibly  expressed  In  dol- 
lars amounting  to  approximately  one -third 
of  the  total  national  spending  for  education 
from  all  governmental  sources — federal,  state 
and  local.  As  you  know,  federal  participa- 
tion now  amounts  to  only  about  seven  per- 
cent. I  believe,  since  federal  tax  dollars  are 
collected  from  the  most  rapidly  growing 
source  of  revenue  In  the  country — the  per- 
sonal Income  tax — and  since  states  and  local 
•ducatlon  agencies  are  limited  to  property 
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taxes  and  other,  less  lucrative  sources  of 
funding,  that  the  federal  share  of  education 
funding  vitist  be  increased.  I  am  astounded 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  Instead 
to  effectively  reduce  federal  participation  in 
education  for  ichatever  reason.  My  personal 
belief  in  the  need  for  more  federal  money 
for  education  programs  is  reinforced  by  the 
results  of  a  nationwide  Harris  poll  in  Janu- 
ary indicating  that  66  percent  of  the  general 
public  supports  Increased  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, with  27  percent  opposed.  The  survey 
clearly  defines  education  as  a  priority  of  a 
majority  of  citizens  In  the  United  States. 

Given  a  higher  level  of  federal  edvication 
funding,  there  are  some  comments  I  would 
like  to  make  concerning  the  allocation  of 
funds.  First,  whether  grants  are  made  on  a 
categorical  or  a  general  aid  basis,  the  for- 
mulas on  which  funds  are  distributed  must 
somehow  reflect  each  state's  ability  to  pay 
for  edvication  considering  all  the  resources 
available  to  the  state.  Some  of  the  formulas 
being  proposed  now  would  penalize  the 
poorer  states  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
wealthy.  As  an  illustration,  let  me  use  the 
administration  proposal  for  the  allocation 
of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  funds  to  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged.  The  plan  as  I 
understand  it  would  first  allocate  funds  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  25  percent  of  the 
average  state  or  national  current  expenditure 
per  pupil,  whichever  is  higher.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  seems  fair.  But  when  you  stop  to 
analyze  this  proposal,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  those  states  having  a  higher  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  than  the  national  average 
would  receive  the  bulk  of  the  money  while 
those  of  us  spending  the  national  average 
or  less — the  poorer  states,  if  you  will — wovild 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Another  proposal — the  suggestion  that  1970 
census  data  be  used  in  distribution  of  funds 
for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act — would  have  the  effect  of 
penalizing  those  states  that  are  experiencing 
rapid  economic  growth,  yet  are  still  behind 
the  national  average.  Georgia,  for  example, 
according  to  the  1960  census  by  which  funds 
under  ESEA  are  currently  allocated,  had 
239,789  children  ages  5  to  17  from  famUies 
with  incomes  less  than  $2,000.  If  1970  census 
data  are  used  as  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  6,  1973,  and  allocations  are 
made  on  the  same  basis,  Georgia  can 
claim  only  93,139  children  in  this  category 
and  we  would  stand  to  lose  approximately 
$18.5  mlllon  In  federal  education  funds  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Of  course  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  average  income  of  Georgians  has  risen 
at  such  a  spectacular  rate  In  the  past  ten 
years;  yet  it  seems  grossly  unfair  to  penalize 
the  remaining  large  numljers  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  because  they  no 
longer  fall  into  an  arbitrary  economic  cate- 
gory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Georgia  and  I 
am  sure  In  every  other  state,  even  the  cur- 
rent formula  sets  up  limitations  that  in  ef- 
fect eliminate  approximately  one-third  of  the 
children  who  need  Title  I  services.  In  FY 
1972.  for  example,  in  Georgia  we  had  243.342 
children  eligible  for  Title  I  services.  In  fact, 
only  159,389  children  actually  received  serv- 
ices. In  1971,  we  had  more  than  243.000  eligi- 
ble children  and  only  181,234  received  serv- 
ices. This  discrepancy  between  need  and  serv- 
ice occurs  because  of  the  formulas  relating 
to  concentration  of  children. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  discrepancy 
between  what  the  Congress  has  axithorlzed 
for  ESEA  and  what  has  actually  been  appro- 
priated. Using  the  formulas  now  written  into 
ESEA,  full  funding  of  the  bill  would  provide 
about  $6  billion  annually  and  would  serve 
12  million  children. 

The  implication  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  just  Is  not  enough  federal  money  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  We  need  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation, not  decrease  it.  And  we  must 
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allocate  funds  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your  pro- 
posals in  House  Resolution  69  and  House 
Resolution  16  and  the  priorities  refiected  in 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  idea 
of  setting  first  priority  on  federal  funding  for 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  $3  billion  annually.  Tlie  use  of  a 
$4,000  poverty  level  figure  would  insure  a  high 
level  of  funding.  Then  I  would  like  to  see 
House  Bill  16  Implemented  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional monies  for  the  improvement  of  edvi- 
cation for  all  children  at  your  proposed  rate 
of  an  additional  $100  per  child  or  according 
lo  an  elective  formula  that  would  help  re- 
duce the  inequities  of  state  and  local  educa- 
tion resources. 

Let  me  Just  mention  one  other  aspect  of 
the  allocation  of  funds.  It  has  been  proposed 
in  the  Quie  bill  (H.R.  6163)  that  funds  for 
disadvantaged  children  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  who  fall  be- 
low a  certain  level  on  criterion — ^referenced 
mathematics  and  reading  tests.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  Representative  Quies 
motives  in  introducing  this  bill.  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  need  more  individualized  in- 
struction. A|id  I  have  already  said  that  we 
are  not  now  reaching  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  need  Title  I  services.  Representa- 
tive Quie  is  also  correct  in  saying  that  eco- 
nomic deprivation  and  education  disadvan- 
tage are  not  always  directly  related.  Yet  I 
cannot,  knowing  the  present  state  of  the  art 
of  testing,  endorse  the  criterion-referenced 
test  as  a  conclusive  basis  for  the  allocation 
of  federal  education  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

The  whole  business  of  how  money  Is  al- 
located is  a  difficult  question.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  federal  share  of  educa- 
tion funding,  whether  It  is  33  percent,  20 
percent  or  seven  percent,  be  transmitted  to 
the  state  agency  having  the  constitutional 
or  statutory  authority  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  meet  that^tates 
educational  needs.  If  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  Congress,  then  the  next  best  alternative 
woiid  be  to  give  federal  education  funds  to 
state  legislatvires,  which  would  in  turn  ap- 
propriate them  to  state  education  agencies. 
Undrr  no  circumstances  should  funds  b\-pas.s 
the  state  agencies  and  go  directly  to  local 
school  districts.  As  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  Rodriquez,  education  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  states  and  local  districts.  It  is  hard  to 
justify  any  system  of  allocation  that  would 
not  channel  federal  fluids  through  the  state 
agency.  State  agencies  are  certainly  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  insure  that  federal  funds  are 
effectively  used  than  are  federal  officials.  The 
state  should  be  held  responsible  for  providing 
a  plan  for  their  use  and  the  federal  agency 
should  audit  the  state  program  to  determine 
whether  funds  were  used  effectively  and  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Somehow  we  must  reduce  the 
amount  of  paperwork  and  red  tape  necessary- 
in  the  processing  of  federal  funds.  Certalnlv 
I  am  opposed  to  federal  auditing  of  pro- 
grams before  they  are  operative  or  monies  ex- 
pended as  is  happening  now  in  some  cate- 
gorical programs. 

In  this  regard,  permit  me  to  say  that  1  am 
opposed  to  the  administration's  plan  for  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing — introduced  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  the  Better  Schools  Act.  This  bill 
is  a  farce  and  a  sham.  Not  only  does  it  con- 
tain less  money  for  all  areas  of  education,  it 
is  falsely  presented  as  general  aid  when  it 
actually  contains  more  restrictions,  more  ca- 
tegorical limitations  and  more  cumbersome 
administrative  provisions  than  the  acts  un- 
der which  we  are  now  operating.  As  an  ex- 
ample I  would  point  out  the  restriction  upon 
the  use  of  funds  for  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged which  requires  that  75  percent 
of  the  state  allocation  be  used  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  mathematics.  Does  that  sound 
like  non-categorical  aid?  Not  to  us  In  Geor- 
gia, it  doesn't. 
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It  Is  true  that  the  administration  of  edu- 
cation programs  at  every  level  needs  revision 
and  almpllflcatlon.  But  before  we  rush  head- 
long Into  the  effort,  we  must  Insure  conti- 
nuity of  services  to  the  individual  child.  And 
we  must  agree  that  our  purpose  is  to  provide 
better  educational  opportunities  for  that 
child.  Any  change  must  Improve  educational 
program  administration  by  resolving  the  pres- 
ent uncertainties,  encouraging  leadership 
at  the  state  level  and  providing  incentive  for 
higher  levels  of  state  funding.  The  states  and 
local  districts  have  carried  the  burden  of  edu- 
cational funding  and  administration  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  welcome  to  a^iime  part  of  the  task, 
but  It  must  not  use  its  tremendous  powers  to 
tisurp  or  disrtipt  the  successful  eflforts  that 
are  being  so  conscientiously  worked  out  by 
the  states  and  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
nilttee,  I  have  talked  at  length  about  my 
feelings  as  they  relate  to  assorted  proposals 
for  allocating  federal  funds,  my  strong  belief 
that  more  federal  funding  is  needed,  rather 
than  lees,  my  reservations  concerning  the 
administration's  special  revenue  sharing  bill, 
and  my  ideas  about  what  positive  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  education  at  every  level. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  me  say  that 
House  Resolution  69,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
eminently  satisfactory  proposal  to  us  in 
Georgia.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  It  Is 
so  comfvehenslve,  Including  not  only  a  high 
level  of  funds  for  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  but  also  allocations  for  school 
library  programs,  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas,  education  of  the  handicapped  and 
others. 

Title  I — funds  for  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children — has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective,  stimulating  and  positive  pro- 
grams ever  introduced  in  public  schools 
through  federal  initiative  in  spite  of  red  tape 
injected  by  the  administration.  I  have  a  copy 
of  an  evaluation  document  to  submit  to  you 
for  insertion  In  the  record  of  these  hearings, 
but  let  me  Just  take  a  few  moments  to  quote 
for  you  three  paragraphs  from  the  "Btate  of 
Georgia,  State  Annual  Evaluation  Report  for 
Fiscal  Years  1970  and  1971  for  Projects  Sup- 
ported by  Title  I  ESEA  Funds."  These  state- 
ments on  pages  55  and  56  are  supported  by 
many  pages  of  data: 

"In  all  three  Instiaictlonal  areas — reading, 
math  and  English — among  pupils  In  Title  I 
schools.  Title  I  pupils  consistently  made 
larger  gains  than  did  non -Title  I  pupils  .  . . 

"What  Is  encouraging  ...  is  the  fact  that 
in  Title  I  schools  Title  I  pupils,  who  are  more 
likely  to  be  academically  disadvanUged,  made 
consistently  greater  gains  per  month,  as 
measured  by  standardized  achievement  test 
results,  than  did  non-Title  I  pupils  .  .  . 

"Pupils  who  were  assigned  to  a  Title  I  read- 
ing or  math  activity  made  greater  gains  in 
both  reading  and  math  then  did  pupils  who 
did  not  participate.  This  might  be  Interpreted 
that  pupils  who  receive  Title  I  Instructional 
effort  In  one  academic  area  are  likely  to  bene- 
fit not  only  in  that  but  in  other  academic 
areas  as  well." 

Let  me  go  Into  a  few  specific  examples  of 
what  Title  I  has  meant  in  several  school  sys- 
tems In  Georgia. 

In  Brooks  County  In  1872  a  Title  I  mathe- 
matics activity  Involved  840  students  in 
grades  4  through  12.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  participants  attained  at  least  a  full  year's 
gain  in  mathematics  achievement  as  meas- 
ured by  the  California  Achievement  Test. 
This  Is  significant  because  previous  school 
experiences  had  enabled  the  children  to 
achieve  at  far  less  than  the  normal  rate.  Just 
Retting  that  many  students  to  a  point  where 
tliey  attained  a  full  year's  progress  during  a 
year  of  classroom  work  is  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  a  smaller  but  even  more  dramatic  Title 
I  mathematics  activity  In  Gwinnett  County, 
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a  calculator  was  Introduced  and  used  to  solve 
long  arithmetic  problems]  All  65  participants 
gained  two  full  grade  levtfs  in  math  achieve- 
ment on  the  California  Achievement  Test. 

A  successful  reading  program  was  carried 
out  in  Henry  County.  Eig  tit  hundred  partic- 
ipants reading  at  least  on  e  grade  level  below 
normal  were  expected  to  achieve  one  grade 
level  of  improvement  in  1  he  Title  I  English/ 
Readmg  activity.  Actual  r  ssults  mdlcate  that 
the  average  improvement  gvas  1 .3  years. 

In  kindergarten  actlvlt  es,  the  foctis  Is  on 
school  readiness  skuis.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample was  the  activity  conducted  last  year 
in  Carroll  Coimty,  where  test  results  on  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabul  iry  Test  indicated 
that  70  percent  of  par  iclpating  chUdren 
scored  above  the  national  average. 

Certainly  dlsadvantag(  d  chUdren  must 
actually  be  present  in  sc  lool  before  Title  I 
activities  begin  to  meet  1  heir  needs.  Title  I 
financed  attendance  programs  which  em- 
ploy a  social  worker  to  '  Islt  the  homes  of 
chronically  absent  childn  n  can  do  much  In 
terms  of  dealing  directly  with  the  causes  of 
low  attendance  among  d  isadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

In  Bryan  County,  such  i  in  attendance  pro- 
gram last  year  resulted  t  i  a  50  percent  re- 
duction both  in  rate  ol  absenteeism  and 
number  of  dropouts.  Tl  e  system  average 
dally  attendance  is  now  well  over  90  per- 
cent. 

Georgia  has  many  mo  e  successful  pro- 
grams ctu-rently  operating  and  funded  under 
Title  I.  A  ntmiber  of  tl  em  are  described 
in  our  Title  One  Annual  ]  eport,  "Title  One- 
ders,"  which  I  will  also  sul  mit  for  the  record. 
In  addition,  in  Georgia  we  have  had  the 
happy  experience  of  havl  ag  Title  I  money 
stimulate  a  wide  varlet]  of  far  reachmg 
and  effective  educations  1  programs  that 
might  have  taken  years  t  >  develop  and  Im- 
plement with  the  llmlta;ions  imposed  by 
Inadequate  state  and  local  runds. 

For  example.  In  1965  when  ESEA  was 
passed.  Georgia  had  public  kindergarten  pro- 
grams m  only  two  school  s;  stems,  which  were 
funding  them  from  local  funds.  With  Title 
I  money,  numerous  systen  s  established  kin- 
dergartens for  disadvantaged  children.  See- 
ing their  success,  several  systems  extended 
the  program  to  all  childrei  i  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  a  systems  Ide  kindergarten. 
Today,  Georgia  has  32,000  children  m  some 
type  of  public  klndergart<  a  in  almost  every 
school  system. 

The  story  of  teacher  al  les  In  Ge<n-gla  Is 
simUar.  In  1965,  we  had  a  most  no  parapro- 
fesslonaU  In  local  schoolt  Title  I  made  it 
poeslble  for  systems  to  h  life  aides,  and  their 
demonstrated  advantages  encouraged  the  hir- 
ing of  others.  Last  year,  pi  ,rtly  to  the  credit 
of  Title  I,  there  were  4,631 1  teacher  aides  in 
Georgia  public  schools. 

Title  I  influence  has  alsi »  been  felt  In  the 
area  of  remedial  Instructlo  i.  Although  ham- 
pered by  limited  state  an  1  local  resources, 
school  systems  had  *o»ne  remedial  programs 
before  1965,  but  not  many.  Partly  because  of 
the  success  of  Title  I  remedial  programs, 
Georgia  now  has  a  tl  mil  ion  Instructional 
assistance  program  funded  intlrely  with  state 
funds  and  designed  to  pro  vide  remedial  in- 
struction and  paraprofeaslo  nals  wherever  the 
need  is  most  critical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Title  I  has  been 
a  positive  Influence  in  pu  jllc  education  in 
Georgia.  Additional  exam]  ilea  of  the  pro- 
gram's Influence  can  be  fo  und  on  pages  60, 
61  and  62  of  the  evaluation  ;  eport  from  which 
I  quoted  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  prop  seed  extension  of 
ESEA  for  five  years  include!  another  program 
I  would  like  to  comment  c  n  briefly.  Title  V 
has  made  substantial  imps  ct  In  Georgia  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Sta  «  Department  of 
Education  to  local  school  sfstems.  Funds  for 
suengthening  the  I>epartiHent  have  ranged 
from  «328,000  in  1066  to  »6«a,000  in  the  oitr- 
rent  year.  These  federal  ci  ollars  have  been 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AV  'ARENESS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  J 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  sENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  lo\  1973 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of 

Speaker,  each  spring  we  j...  w~^..^ 

a  stxong  urge  to  do  something  to  pre 
serve  the  beautiful  aspect*  of  our  nat 
ural  surroundings. 
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to  everyone's  attention  is  to  focus  special 
emphasis  on  the  environment  by  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  8  as  Earth 
Week  and  the  period  beginning  April  15 
as  National  Clean  Water  Week.  For  many 
Americans  these  special  periods  simply 
mean  that  50  weeks  of  accumulated  trash 
and  unabated  pollution  should  Le  cleaned 
up  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days  by  the  local 
Boy  Scout  troop  or  some  other  civic 
minded  organization. 

It  Is  not  my  pm-pose  to  criticize  spe- 
cial environmental  awareness  periods, 
for  it  is  through  these  methods  that  we 
renew  our  pledge  to  do  something  about 
the  environment.  What  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  that  the  small  flame  these  special 
weeks  generate  too  quickly  dies,  and  we 
go  back  to  living  in  our  wasteful,  care- 
less ways. 

In  pointing  out  the  diflference  between 
himself  and  the  average  man,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  once  said : 

Most  people  think  only  once  a  year.  I  think 
every  day. 

In  a  similar  sense,  the  average  Amer- 
ican spends  about  as  much  time  cleaning 
up  his  environment  as  he  does  thinking. 
Obviously,  once  a  year  is  not  enough. 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  know  full 
well  what  we  are  doing  to  our  environ- 
ment. And  I  am  equally  sm-e  some  Amer- 
icans are  willing  to  continue  the  current 
rate  of  environmental  disruption  with 
little  more  than  a  shrug  of  their 
shoulders.  Too  often  we  humans  act  like 
a  colony  of  weevils  in  a  flour  bin.  While 
we  wallow  in  what  appears  to  be  an  end- 
less supply  of  milk  and  honey,  our  own 
wastes  befoul  the  food  supply  we  must 
have  to  survive.  It  was  Aldo  Leopold,  I 
believe,  who  made  the  profound  obsei-va- 
tion  that  man  is  the  only  creature  on 
earth  that  will  knowingly  and  willfully 
befoul  his  own  nest. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  there 
was  a  heartening  upsurge  of  public  par- 
ticipation in  cleanup  campaigns  across 
the  coimtry.  Since  then,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  such  activi- 
ties. With  the  passage  of  the  Environ- 
mental Act  of  1960  we  have  a  good  start 
on  cleaning  up  our  environment  but  we 
must  not  now  sit  down  and  admire  what 
good  works  we  have  done  long  before 
the  task  is  complete. 

Water  quality,  which  we  highlight  with 
National  Clean  Water  Week,  is  still  one 
of  our  biggest  problems.  Most  of  the 
major  river  systems  in  the  United  States 
are  still  as  polluted  as  they  were  in  1969— 
many  are  worse.  Visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  still  warned  not  to  come  in 
contact  with  contaminated  Potomac 
River  water.  About  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's shellfish  are  still  contaminated  by 
human  excrement,  toxic  bacteria,  pesti- 
cides, and  heavy  metals.  The  list  appears 
endless  and  we  have  done  httle  thus  far 
tc  correct  these  terrible  developments. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  in  Congress  to  correct  some 
of  the  water  quality  problems  in  this 
country  have  been  thwarted.  Last  year 
the  Congress  passed  a  tough  water  pol- 
lution control  bill,  but  so  far  the  admin- 
istration has  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
implementation.  First  the  President 
vetoed  it,  but  Congress  overrode  the  veto. 
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He  then  impounded  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  pollution  control.  California 
was  seriously  affected  by  his  action, 
losing  more  than  $293  million  in  1973 
and  an  equal  amount  for  1974.  These 
funds  were  destined  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  facilities  to  re- 
duce pollutants  entering  California 
waterways.  By  the  year  1985,  we  were  to 
have  had  pollution  under  control,  but 
due  to  the  President's  action  we  will  fall 
far  short  of  our  goal. 

Handling  solid  waste  is  another  prob- 
lem which  cities  and  industries  need  as- 
sistance with — and  they  need  assistance 
year  roimd,  not  just  during  1  or  2  weeks 
a  year.  Reports  from  aroimd  the  country 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  tonnage  of  paper,  bottles, 
and  metals  which  are  being  recycled. 
Obviously,  some  housewives  are  no  longer 
bothering  to  separate  their  trash.  Store 
owners  are  becoming  lax  toward  their 
collection  of  bottles  and  cans  since 
housewives  no  longer  criticize  those  who 
are  not  environmentally  attimed.  And  at 
the  same  time,  civic  clubs  and  local 
groups  are  dropping  more  and  more  of 
their  environmental  projects. 

We  are  getting  lazy  again  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  remind  every- 
one that  we  cannot  depend  on  someone 
else  to  do  the  job  for  us.  Every  citizen  has 
an  individual  responsibility  to  keep 
America  clean.  May  Earth  Week  and 
Clean  Water  Week  this  year  be  the  start 
of  another  upsurge  of  environmental  con- 
cern which  will  not  flicker  and  die. 


MINNESOTA  EDITOR  PENS  SOUND 
RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  Congi'ess  convened  this  year,  Mr. 
Emmett  Engesser,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  New  Richland  Star  in  my  Con- 
gressional Distiict  in  Minnesota,  penned 
a  Ust  of  resolutions  which  he  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
honor.  I  still  have  Emmett's  list,  and  I 
believe  it  grows  more  timely  with  every 
passing  month. 

Accordingly,  I  include  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  House  and  Senate  colleagues: 
Resolutions  for  Congress 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  and  the 
new  93rd  Congress  is  ready  to  settle  down 
and  go  to  work,  we  suggest  a  few  guidelines 
for  their  1973  endeavors.  As  a  starter  we 
propose    the    following    resolution: 

We  the  members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  resolve  during  the  year 
1973  : 

To  bear  in  mind  the  declared  objective  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  that  our  currency  shall  not  be  fur- 
ther depreciated  through  inflation. 

To  keep  before  us  the  awareness  that 
mighty  nations  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
debasement  of  their  money,  and  that  a  car- 
dmal  wish  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  is  that  our  government  will  spend 
itself  into  bankruptcy. 

To  be  ever  mindful  that  John  Maynard 
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Keynes  advocated  small — repeat,  small — defi- 
cit spending  to  tide  our  recession  years,  not 
massive  and  ever-expanding  deficits  every 
year. 

To  remember  that  the  power  of  tax,  grant- 
ed by  our  Constitution,  was  not  intended 
to  mean  power  to  impose  impossible  biu'deiis 
upon  the  people. 

To  vote  for  no  projects  that  do  not  stay 
within  reasonable  limits — that  Is,  withta  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

To  act  in  behalf  of  all  the  people,  not  as 
Democrats  %s.  Republicans,  or  Republicans 
vs.  Democrats,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

To  take  a  responsible  attitude  toward  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  keeping 
the  global  stakes  of  our  country  and  the  free 
nations  in  mind,  and  not  forgetful  of  the  un- 
remitting: hostility  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  Communist  empire. 


TVA'S  40TH  YEAR 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  10.  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  of 
1973  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  milestone,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  to  officially  congratu- 
late TVA  and  to  memorialize  its  service 
to  the  people. 

In  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  join 
in  the  recognition  which  this  singular 
enterprise  merits  for  the  record  of  prog- 
ress it  has  written. 

It  was  largely  because  of  TVA  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  located 
its  facility  at  Oak  Ridge.  And  it  is  this 
combination  of  facilities — TVA  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  operations — which  makes 
this  area  the  energy  capital  of  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  as  the 
countrj's  largest  power  system,  we 
should  not  overlook  TVA's  role  in  flood 
control.  This  has  been  brought  into  focus 
just  recently  because  of  the  floods  in 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Mississippi 
River  valleys.  Although  there  was  flood 
damage  again  this  time,  it  was  mini- 
mized, because  of  the  TVA  water  control 
system.  In  TVA's  1972  annual  report,  it 
was  estimated  that  cumulative  flood 
damages  averted  by  the  system  since 
TVA's  fli-st  project  went  into  operation 
in  1936  exceed  $395  million,  of  which 
more  than  $347  million  is  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  primarilj'  at  Chattanooga. 
Increased  values  on  6  million  acres  of 
lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Basin  land 
provide  additional  flood  control  benefits 
of  $150  million.  Last  year,  TVA  also  as- 
sisted 43  Tennessee  Valley  communities 
in  preparing  flood  plain  regulations  as 
part  of  its  community  flood  damage  pre- 
vention program.  This  effort  focuses  on 
localized  flood  problems  in  communities 
situated  on  upper  tributaries  and  small 
streams  beyond  the  full  control  of  the 
regional  water  control  system.  The  same 
kind  of  assistance  is  available  again  this 
year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  to 
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honor  this  40-year-old  youngster  in  this 
anniversary  year  and  to  keep  In  mind 
always  the  important  role  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  In  meeting  the  diverse 
and  changing  needs  of  our  society. 

The  resolution  follows: 
REsonmoi* 
A  resolution  to  honor  the  40th  anniversary 

of  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Is  celebrating  Its  40th  anxdversary  In  1073; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltj 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  well  being  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  other  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  entire  United  States 
and  has  attracted  visitors  from  throughout 
the  world  to  the  Volunteer  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  continue  to  provide  progress  within  a 
framework  of  common  sense  and  reason  for 
the  people  of  this  region  and  state;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-eighth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority is  officially  congratulated  on  its  40th 
anniversary  and  urged  to  continue  to  assist 
the  people  of  this  state  and  region  In  plan- 
ning for  progress  in  ecological,  environmental 
and  Industrial  terms. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Aubrey 
J.  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  Knoxville,  to  each  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
to  the  Honorable  William  L.  Jenkins,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Board 
of  Directors. 


FLORIDA  SUPPORTS  ITS 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  a  recent  public 
opinion  poll  taken  In  Florida.  It  shows 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Floridians 
support  President  Nixon  and  approve  of 
the  job  he  is  doing  as  Chief  Executive. 

The  poll,  commissioned  by  the  Orlando, 
Fla.  Sentinel-Star  and  published  in  that 
newspaper's  April  1,  1973,  edition,  shows 
the  President  draws  support  noi  from 
any  one  segment  of  the  population,  but 
from  all.  It  also  shows  that  this  support 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

Because  Florida  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
entire  Nation,  I  submit  the  results  of  this 
poll  to  my  colleagues  for  their  study : 
Most  Floriduns  Approve  op  Nixon 

Two-thirds  of  Florida  voters  approve  of 
the  way  Richard  Nixon  is  handling  the  Job 
of  President,  according  to  the  Florida  Poll. 

About  one-fourth  disapprove  and  7  per 
cent  have  no  opinion. 

Approval  of  Mr.  Nixon  was  highest  In  the 
Panhandle,  next  highest  in  Central  Florida 
ar.d  lowest  In  Broward  County. 

Disapproval  was  highest  In  Dade  County 
and  lowest  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict composed  of  Orange  and  Brevard  Coun- 
ties. 
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Of   1,618  Interviewed, 
of  67  per  cent  approval 
formance  coincided 
percentage  of  persons 
tor  him  last  year. 

The  percentage  saying 
Nixon   was   65;    George 
per  cent  said  they  voted 
9  per  cent  said  they  didn}t 
cent  refused  to  answer. 

Those  Interviewed  In 
gave  Mr.  Nixon  his 
election — 73  per  cent 
him. 

Half  of  those  18-24 
said  they  voted  for  Mr 
supported  McGovern. 

Other  percentages  by 
Nixon  were:    25-34,   65 
per  cent;  65  and  over,  64 

Regarding  the  current  ( 
Nixon  Is  handling  his  Jol 
siastic  endorsement  came 
14,999  income  group,  in 
of  those  responding 

Next  was  the  $15,000' 
71   per   cent.   Those   with 
$4,999,  however,  gave  him 
Ing,  and  those  In  the  $5, 
64  per  cent. 

A  whopping  87  per  ceni 
they  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon 
approve  of  what  he  is 
hand,   those  who  said 
Govern  gave  Mr.  Nixon 
rating. 

Those  who  listed  their 
Republican  gave  Mr 
approval  rating;  Democrats, 
dependents,  63  per  cent 

Female  respondents 
enthusiastic  than  males 

Agricultural  workers 
4  per  cent  more  approv 
than  clerical  and  sales 

Manual  laborers 
their  number  approve; 
agerlal,  71  per  cent; 
66  per  cent. 

By  congressional  dlstrl^a 
Floridians  responded  to 
you  approve  or  disapprove 
Nixon  is  handling  his  Jot 


he  statewide  total 
Mr.  Nixon's  per- 
exactly  with  the 
said  they  voted 
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IpcOovern,   23.   Two 

other  candidates; 

vote  and  one  per 
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party  affiliation  as 
an  88  per  cent 
59  per  cent;  In- 


w<  re, 

ving 
pei  >ple 


2  per  cent  more 
67  per  cent. 

at  77  per  cent, 

of  the  President 

at  73  per  cent. 

indicated  56  per  cent  of 

pre  ressional  and  man- 

craft|men  and  foremen, 

here  is  the  way 
ihe  question,  "Do 
yt  the  way  Richard 
as  President?" 


sapprove 
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PAPER  AND 
P]  ilVILEGE 


HON.  JEROME  1:.  WALDIE 


OP   CALIFOI^IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  April 


REF  RESENTATIVES 


10.  1973 


Spe  iker 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr 
colleagues  already  know 
urgent  matter  of  protecting 
tiality  of  newsmen's 
tlon.    However,    they 
aware  of  the  statement 
Ronald  H.  Einstoss  h  fore 


SOI  rces 


,  many  of  my 

my  views  on  the 

the  conflden- 

of  Informa- 

!  hould    be    made 

issued  by  Mr, 

th^  House 
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Judiciary  Committee.  Mr  Einstoss  is  the 
editor  of  the  Visalia  Time  i-Delta;  as  such 
his  views  represent  those  of  the  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  cha^i  of  11  small- 
and  medium-size  daily  newspapers.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
views  do  not  represent  th  ;  views  of  other 
small  newspapers. 

May  I  remind  you  thit  small  news- 
papers—those with  circulation  under 
100,000 — represent  92.6  pe  rcent  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  industry.  The  subscribers  to 
these  daily  newspapers  rjpresent  486  of 
a  market  that  is  in  exces  3  of  62  million; 
and  that  1,451  papers  or  il3  percent  pub- 
lished in  communities  of  less  than  100,- 
000.  The  majority  of  th<  se  newspapers, 
1,244.  have  less  than  25,(i00  subscribers' 

Mr.  Einstoss  stated  tha  t — 

The  problems  of  small  newspapers  are 
somewhat  different  than  tl  ose  of  the  large 


that    we,   the 


metropolitan   newspapers   ih „„,    „„„ 

small  newspapers,  do  not  ha  ,re  large  financial 
resources.  This  money  enables  larger  papers 
to  hire  lawyers  to  work  full 

as  consultants  for  their  stair.  _. ,„ 

a  legal  problem,  we  have  to  (  onsider  the  high 
cost  of  seeking  legal  advice,  wid  occasionally 
as  much  as  I  hate  to  admit  ijt,  ~ 
away  from  the  story. 

We  believe  that  threats  t<  i  a  free  press  hit 
the  small  newspapers  of  this  country  as  hard 
...  if  not  harder  .  .  .  thai  the  large  news- 
papers. Fighting  these  threa  ts  can  Jeopardize 
the  economic  health  of  smal  newspapers.  For 
the  press  to  remain  free,  it  i  Iso  must  remain 
financially  strong.  Prolong!  d  and  frequent 
defenses  in  court  will  weak;n  the  ability  of 
small  newspapers  to  do  the:  r  Job :  Providing 
a  free  flow  of  information  t  >  the  public. 


BALANCING  ISRAELI 

RELATIOIte 


AND  ARABIC 


HON.  RICHARD  1 


OP  CAUFORNfV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Tuesday.  April  1 }.  1973 


Spea  ter 


the 


of 


o 


ob\  ious 


can 


pursui  ng 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr 
more  sobering  aspect  of 
scene  at  this  moment  thah 
of  confrontation  between 
Arabic  countries.  What 
disturbing  is  the  absence 
constructive  expression 
with  Egypt  and  the  other 
that     reflects     our 
interests. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we 
surances  of  firm  support 
china  while  we  are 
an  improved  and  normalised 
with  the  Peoples  Republic 
certainly  ought  to  be  abl< 
meaningful  progress  with 
and  principalities  of  the 
sula  without  diminishini; 
ment  to  support  the  inte  ?rity 

I  am  not  unaware  thai 
tures  have  been  made  U 
this  administration.  But 
the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
as  adroit  as  a  bull  in  a 
not   impressive   in  overall 
ment.  In  spite  of  protestation 
elicited  by  this  criticism 
White  House  and  the 


.  HANNA 
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present  world 

the  condition 

Israel  and  the 

is  increasingly 

a  candid  and 

a  relationship 

Arab  countries 

national 


maintain  as- 
for  Nationalist 
aggressively 
relationship 
of  China,  we 
to  make  more 
the  countries 
Vrabian  penin- 
our  commit- 
of  Israel, 
certain  over- 
the  Arabs  by 
reports  lead  to 
was  about 
0hina  shop  and 
accomplish- 
predictably 
from  both  the 
of  State 
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what  they  are  now  doing  and  have  done 
is  not  getting  the  appropriate  results. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  firm 
statement  from  our  Pi-esident  that  we  in- 
tend an  even-handed  and  fair  policy  in 
Arab  countries  as  well  as  standing  firmly 
to  protect  the  integiity  of  tlie  new  nation 
of  Israel.  The  State  Department  actions 
should  be  geared  as  much  toward  nor- 
malizing relations  vdth.  the  Arabs  as  in 
assisting  and  urging  an  acceptable  truce 
between  the  Middle  East  conflicting  par- 
ties. We  should  deci-y  any  violence  by 
either  of  the  parties  of  their  agents  and 
should  also  express  our  opposition  to  in- 
justices visited  upon  the  nonmilitary 
civilians  of  all  national  origins. 

We  hope  to  see  some  meaningful  ex- 
pressions of  policy  demonstrating  equal- 
ity of  treatment  in  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  East  and  feel  such  expressions  aie 
veiy  much  in  the  true  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 


"PLEASE,  IS  THERE  ANY  WAY  FOR 
CONGRESS  TO  ACT  TO  STOP  ALL 
AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  OVER 
THERE?" 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  our  continuing  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  and  I  could  talk 
at  length  about  the  quicksand  we  are 
treading  on,  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  President's  decision  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodia, the  horrible  specter  of  American 
dead  once  again  strewn  across  a  small 
Asian  land,  American  men  held  captive, 
and  innocent  Asian  people  destroyed. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  share  with  you 
the  simple  but  powerful  feelings  of  one 
of  my  constituents  who  wrote  me  re- 
cently, Mrs.  Mary  Rosa  of  Brooklyn.  She 
is  a  woman  whose  anxious  questioning 
reflects,  I  feel,  a  growing  desperation  in 
this  counti'y.  What  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves today  is  the  same  question  Mrs. 
Rosa  poses: 

Please,  is  there  any  way  for  Congress  to  act 
to  stop  all  American  involvement  over  there? 

What  is  our  answer  to  her? 
Her  letter  follows: 

Congresswoman  Elizabeth  Holtzm.\n. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wash  ington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congresswoman  Holtzman:  I  am 
writing  to  you  because  as  a  woman  you 
might  understand  my  deep  concern  for  this 
present  situation  in  Viet  Nam.  I  think  the 
American  people  were  under  the  impression 
that  when  we  had  all  our  prisoners  of  war 
returned  to  us  our  commitment  would  end. 
F.,eading  the  papers  it  seems  that  President 
Nixon  has  again  threatened  to  bomb  North 
Viet  Nam. 

Miss  Holtzman,  my  son  is  stationed  in 
Thailand  since  December.  I  cannot  go 
through  what  .  went  through  last  December. 
My  God  we  have  had  enough.  Please  is  there 
any  way  that  we  can  bow  out  gracefully  from 
a  situation  that  is  endless.  They  will  never 
stop  fighting — it's  their  way  of  life  over  there. 
The  present  peace  is  more  nerve  wrecking 
then  the  actual  war  was. 
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Please  is  there  any  way  for  Congress  to 
act  to  stop  aU  American  Involvement  over 
there? 

Thank  you  for  yotu:  time  in  reading  my 
letter. 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

^URv  Rosa. 


FACT  SHEET  ON  WASHINGTON  POST 
ARTICLE  CONCERNING  FLIGHT  PAY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  alleging  that  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  pays  about  $76  million  an- 
nually in  flight  pay  to  nearly  30,000  mili- 
tary officers  who  hold  nonflying  jobs. 

The  article  in  question,  written  by  Mr. 
Jack  Taylor,  is  puiTXjrtedly  based  on  a 
General  Accounting  OflQce  report  that 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  allegations  in  the 
article  misrepresent  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  payment  of  flight 
pay  to  officers  in  nonflying  jobs  and 
distort  the  facts  presented  in  the  GAO 
report. 

I  have  a  fact  sheet  that  answers  in 
detail  the  allegations  concerning  the 
payment  of  flight  pay  to  officers  in  non- 
flying jobs  and  puts  in  perspective  the 
facts  of  the  GAO  report. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  the 
overall  impression  created  by  this  news 
article  that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
squandering  the  taxpayers'  money  on  of- 
ficers who  do  not  fly.  The  statement  that 
the  Pentagon  "pays  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion each  year  to  nearly  30,000  officers 
who  hold  nonflying  jobs"  is  misleading 
and  is  an  unfortunate  case  of  misinform- 
ing the  public  and  misinterpreting  a 
GAO  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  fact  sheet 
in  the  Record: 

Flight  Pat  to  Nonfliers  Alleged 
(By  Jack  Taylor) 

Issue:  The  Pentagon  pays  more  than  $75 
million  each  year  to  nearly  30,000  officers  as 
flight  pay  even  though  they  are  in  non-flying 
jobs. 

Fact:  Some  9,000  officers  of  the  30,000  in 
nou-fiying  Jobs  fly  a  limited  amount  to  main- 
tain their  ability  to  rapidly  fiU  flying  Jobs — 
in  contingency  operations.  An  additional 
5,000  officers  are  attending  schools  where 
flying  is  prohibited  by  public  law.  The  other 
16,000  have  been  precluded  from  flying  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  response  to 
repeated  Congressional  direction  to  reduce 
flyhig  hour  costs.  The  payment  of  flight  pay 
on  this  basis  was  Initiated  by  the  Congress 
ill  1954.  It  has  been  afiirmed  aiuiually  since 
then. 

Issue:  These  officers  are  behig  paid  for 
something  they  don't  do.  The  $75  million 
represents  about  one  third  of  the  total  $228 
nullion. 

Fact:  The  Congress,  in  title  37,  U.S.  Code. 
describes  flight  pay  as  one  of  the  incentive 
pays  for  hazardous  duty  which  is  defined  as 
the  "special  pay  additives  are/'awarded  to  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  members  as  an  incentive 
to  voluntarily  specialize  in  certain  hazardous 
duties."   It    is   not   Intended    to   compensate 
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for  the  hazards  of  flight  or  to  compensate  for 
actual  flying. 

Issue:  Last  year  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  to  eliminate  flight  pay  for 
colonels  and  generals  unless  the  Pentagon 
proposed  a  new  flight  pay  program  by  May 
31  of  this  year. 

Fact:  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee voted  to  elimmate  flight  pay  to  colonel.s 
and  generals  assigned  to  non-flying  Jobs  in 
non-combat  assignments.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  to  delay  the  el- 
fective  date  to  May  31  of  this  year  to  provide 
time  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
view incentive  pays  and  propose  corrective 
legislation  witiiout  a  precipitous  loss  of  pny 
by  those  affected. 

Issue:  With  the  deadline  approaching.  I 
under:>Land  that  the  Pentagon  is  desperately 
trying  to  work  out  a  proposal  to  keep  manv 
of  these  29.000  officers  on  flight  pay  eveii 
though  they  don't  fly. 

Fact:  The  Department  of  Defense  is  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  a  proposal  to  opti- 
mize the  incentive  effect  of  flight  pay  with 
minimum  Impact  on  the  defense  budget.  The 
objective  is  to  propose  legislation  which  nd- 
dresses  Congressional  concern,  meets  serv- 
ice needs,  and  is  acceptable  to  individual 
service  members. 

Issue:  9,000  officers  still  participate  in 
some  form  of  practice  flying,  a  practice  dis- 
couraged by  Congress  because  of  excessive 
expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  extra 
training  planes. 

Pact:  Air  Power  is  expensive.  The  9.000 
officers  who  proficiency  fly  are  required  to 
satisfy  mvitual  defense  commitments  and  fa- 
cilitate a  rapid  expansion  of  our  air  forces  if 
needed.  The  separate  services  redtice  the 
number  of  crews  flying  first  line  aircraft  dur- 
ing normal  peacetime  operations  to  the  min- 
imum to  reduce  operating  costs.  Tlie  addi- 
tional pilots  maintain  their  basic  skills  in 
training  and  mission  support  aircraft  which 
are  operated  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  first 
line  aircraft.  Termination  of  flying  by  the  offi- 
cers would  preclude  the  air  forces  from  meet- 
ing combat  manning  requirements  during 
the  first  two  years  of  a  contingency  or  gen- 
eral war. 

Issue:  Unless  a  pilot  Is  actively  flying,  he 
should  not  be  paid  one  dime  of  the  taxpayers 
money  in  flight  pay. 

Fact:  Tlie  Congress,  in  1954.  authorized 
payment  of  flight  pay  to  officers  with  over  20 
years  of  flying  duty  and  urged  the  service 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  authority. 
The  .services  used  the  authority  very  spar- 
ingly until  1962  when  the  Congress  directed 
full  implementation.  The  services  position 
was  that  pilots  should  be  actively  flying  to 
collect  flight  pay.  and  reluctantly  used  the 
authority  to  preclude  salary  reductions  by 
officers  precluded  from  flying  by  Congrci- 
sional  action.  The  services,  as  a  rc-.^ult  of 
Congressional  action,  have  so  deeply  Inte- 
grated the  authority  to  pay  flyers  in  non- 
flying jobs  into  their  personnel  manngenient 
systems  over  the  past  19  years,  precipitous 
denial  of  the  authority  may  well  erode  Sight 
pay  as  an  incentive  for  an  indi\idual  to 
elect  a  military  fiying  career.  The  net  result 
may  be  recurring  training  costs  far  in  excess 
of  the  costs  of  flight  pay.  Initial  training 
costs  for  an  Air  Force  Jet  fighter  pilot  are 
over  four  times  the  amount  paid  in  VA^hX, 
pay  to  the  same  pilot  over  a  30  year  career. 


PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wiscons:n' 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  197t 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
next  few  months  there  will  be  a  major 
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congressional  debate  on  the  issue  of  the 
trans-Alaska  against  trans-Canadian 
pipeline.  I  believe,  that  if  a  pipeline  must 
be  built,  that  it  should  be  through  Can- 
ada. The  Canadian  pipeline  offers  both 
overwhelmin«j  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  our  Nation. 

One  question  that  continuously  arises 
is  the  Canadian  view  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion. For  their  part,  the  Canadians  are 
extremely  wary  of  the  enormous  adverse 
enviionmental  impact  that  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  would  cause  when  in- 
evitable tanker  accidents  occurred  off 
their  Pacific  Coast  and  willing  to  con- 
sider a  Canadian  route.  In  response  to 
a  reporter's  question  recently— on  April 
3 — Canada's  Foreign  Minister  Michael 
Sharp  said: 

We  have  one  very  strong  objection  to  the 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  and  the  movement  of  oil 
down  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  objection  is  on 
environmental  grounds,  we  are  very  strongly 
opposed  and  have  made  the  most  vigorous 
protests  against  the  proposition  that  big 
tankers  should  supply  American  refineries  by 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  other  narrow  straits  of  the  straits  of 
Georgia.  We  believe  that  the  chances  of  an 
oil  spill  there  are  very  serious,  these  are  very 
narrow  waters,  there  is  a  lot  of  traffic,  and 
U  there  were  to  be  an  oil  spill,  it  would  dam- 
age for  years  and  years  to  come  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Including  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Now.  that  is  our  principle  objection  to 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  ...  if  the  American  oil 
companies  after  looking  at  the  problems  that 
are  involved  and  looking  at  the  dangers  to 
the  enviroiunent  that  would  be  Involved  in 
building  a  pipeline  across  Alaska  and  tanker 
route  down  the  Pacific  Coast  feel  that  they 
would  want  to  build  through  Canada,  they 
will  find  the  Canadian  authorities  willing  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  their  request. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  state- 
ments from  Canadian  officials  indicating 
their  concern  about  the  environmental 
impact  of  a  pipeline  route,  and  more  im- 
portantly, their  wUlingness  to  entertain 
an  application  for  the  trans-Canadian 
route. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


EXTENSIONS  C  F  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  a 
great  paradox  in  America  today  with 
our  great  rivers.  Part  of  the  year  we  have 
droughts  with  too  little  water  and  in 
other  times  our  rivers  and  streams  are 
overflowing  their  banks  with  floodwaters. 
I  am  suie  you  and  my  colleagues  have 
been  following  the  dangerous  and  costly 
floods  that  have  been  occuring  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  Illinois 
and  other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  old-fashioned 
American  tradition,  we  always  find 
Americans  willing  to  help  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  Mr.  Ed  Akin  of  the  Mur- 
physboro,  HI.,  Employment  Sei-vice 
Office,  has  called  to  my  attention  the 
heroic  work  recently  performed  by 
Southern  Illinois  University  students  and 
the  various  civil   defense  units.  Army 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG 
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restraints  on  food  prices  may  temporarily 
win  approval  of  the  Nation's  housewives 
but  in  the  long  mn,  if  prices  do  not  afford 
sufDcient  economic  incentive  to  food 
producers,  the  result  will  be  a  decline 
in  supply — shortages— ultimately  ration- 
ing and  a  decline  in  our  standard  of 
living. 

The  price  of  agricultural  products 
must  tlierefore  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  general  trend  of  other  commodities 
in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  the  situa- 
tion is  hopeless. 

There  is  a  way  to  control  price  in- 
creases and  stabilize  our  national  econ- 
omy But  it  requires  action  which  many 
Congressmen  are  loathe  to  consider: 
controlling   runaway   Federal   spending. 

We  have  been  warned  repeatedly  that 
inflation  is  certain  to  result  from  exces- 
sive Government  spending  and  deficit 
financing.  But  Congressmen  have  been 
playing  Santa  Claus  with  Federal  spend- 
ing for  a  long,  long  time.  Year  after 
year,  they  dole  out  money  for  Federal 
projects  and  programs.  Much  of  this 
spending  is  for  worthwhile  puiposes,  but 
year  after  year  the  outgo  is  larger  than 
the  income. 

There  has  not  been  a  balanced  Federal 
funds  budget  in  this  country  since  1960. 
We  have  nm  up  $162  billion  in  new 
deficits  in  the  last  10  years  alone.  And 
next  year's  Federal  funds  budget  will  be 
nearly  $30  billion  in  the  red,  even  after 
cuts  recommended  by  President  Nixon. 
Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  Inflation? 

So  I  say  to  housewives:  You  are  boy- 
cotting the  wrong  people.  It  is  not  the 
fai'mei's  and  ranchers  who  have  caused 
the  problem,  in  fact,  they  have  suffered 
more  from  inflation  than  any  consumer 
group. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  housewives  of 
the  country  to  join  with  the  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  the  businessman,  and  the 
working  people,  and  the  old  people  and 
others  on  fixed  Income  and  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country  who  have  been 
hurt  by  inflation  and  say  to  the  politi- 
cians: "Stop  spending.  It's  time  to  bal- 
ance the  budget." 

Until  then,  inflation  will  get  worse.  No 
product  boycott;  no  system  of  govern- 
ment price  and  wage  controls  will  be 
effective  unless  and  until  we  come  to 
gilps  with  the  basic  problem — excessive 
Government  spending. 


DAV  HONORS  VA  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans— DAV — honored  five 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  for 
service  in  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
at  the  annual  DAV  Mid-Winters  Con- 
ference held  on  March  19,  1973,  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  national  commander's  citation 
was  presented  by  the  DAVs  national 
commander,  Mr.  Jack  O.  Hicks,  to  Mr. 
Myron  N.  Arata  and  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Cos- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tanzo,  both  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  office,  Newark,  N.J.;  Mr. 
Daniel  P.  McCann  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Mr.  Ronald  L.  Dykes  from  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Office.  Washington.  D.C;  and 
Mr.  Philip  R.  Strange  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

The  overseas  program  was  be7un  in 
an  effort  to  insure  that  U.S.  servicemen 
and  women  were  avvaie  of  the  benefits 
available  to  them  from  their  Government 
prior  to  their  separation  from  acti\  e  duty. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, military  agencies,  and  other  civil- 
ian agencies,  drafted  to  assign  selected 
volunteers  to  serve  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  During  the  5-year  period 
from  December  1967  to  December  1972, 
nearly  100  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees participated  in  tliis  program.  Of 
the  2.3  million  service  personnel  who  have 
served  in  Southeast  A.sia,  1.9  million  were 
briefed  on  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits  while  stationed  there.  Providing 
this  service  to  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  a  combat  zone  was  a  first  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  repre- 
sents the  furthest  limits  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  outreach  program. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the  stationing 
of  representatives  in  Germany,  Korea, 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Thailand. 

The  dedication  of  those  employees,  who 
volunteered  for  this  program  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
to  our  veterans,  is  to  be  commended. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  VOLUNTARY 
PRAYER 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  being  plagued  with  Mrs.  Madalyn 
O'Hair's  efforts  to  restrict  citizens  in  this 
counti-y  from  having  voluntaiy  prayer. 

Her  last  attack  was  against  the  school 
system  and  her  suit  resulted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  prayer  being  abandoned  in  our 
schools.  Her  latest  assault  is  to  block 
prayers  or  readings  from  the  Bible  in 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  O'Hair  resented  the 
many  prisoners  of  war  who  gave  thanks 
to  God  upon  reaching  the  United  States. 
Mentioning  the  Deity  on  the  airwaves  or 
in  the  news  media  could  be  her  next 
objection.  There  appears  to  be  no  end 
to  the  actions  some  people  will  resort  to 
in  this  counti-y  to  prohibit  voluntarj' 
participation  in  religious  affairs. 

Just  where  does  our  freedom  lie?  In 
being  able  to  give  tlianks  to  God — in  pub- 
lic or  in  private — whenever  we  feel  the 
need?  Or  is  our  freedom  a  restraint  on 
our  desire  to  worship  God  when  and 
where  we  like? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  have  a  large 
outpouring  of  public  sentiment  by  our 
people  on  their  views  about  freedom  to 
pray.   There   is   a   great   resurgence   of 
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religion  in  this  countrj-.  I  hope  all  Amer- 
ica will  rise  to  see  that  no  restriction  is 
put  on  voluntary  religious  acti\ity. 


OEO  FUNDS  AND  THEIR  USE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUEER 


OF    MICHICAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

?rr.  RUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
tlie  Congi-ess  are  continuing  to  seek  and 
share  information  to  indicate  the  best 
couise  of  action  to  follow  with  regard  to 
OEO  operations  and  programs. 

My  colleagues  will  find  the  followinr; 
three  newspaper  items  useful.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1,  20,  and  22  issues 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  its  Sunday  edi- 
tion, the  Sunday  News. 

The  article  of  the  18th,  documents  how 
OEO  funds  financed  the  Wounded  Knee 
takeover,  mostly  by  Indians  witli  crimi- 
nal records  from  outside  the  area — in- 
truders who  are  opposed  by  the  Oglala 
Sioux  tribal  council  on  the  local  resena- 
tion.  The  News  editorial  of  the  20th  dis- 
cusses AIM,  the  Indian  group  responsi- 
ble for  the  Wounded  Knee  confrontation, 
and  its  record  of  destruction  and  waste 
of  OEO  grants.  And  the  editorial  of 
March  22  indicated  wiiy  Congi-ess  should 
probe  past  OEO  activities  and  audit  how 
OEO  grant  money  has  been  utilized. 

The  articles  follow: 
How     Government     Grants     to      Indians 
Financed  Wounded  Knee  Takeover 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Minneapolis. — The  Indian  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee.  S.D.,  has  been  financed  al- 
most exclusively  by  federal  money. 

The  Indians  who  took  over  the  small  res- 
ervation town  have  depicted  themselves  as 
an  oppressed  minority  group  seeking  to  Xocu.'< 
national  attention  on  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  their  actions  ap- 
pear to  be  the  latest  act  In  a  play  staged  by 
a  handful  of  militants  aiul  paid  for  by  pub- 
lic money. 

A  two-week  investigation  by  The  Detroit 
News — starting  in  Washington  and  culminat- 
ing in  Minnesota — has  unearthed  these  facts : 

More  than  half  of  the  258  American  In- 
dian Movement  (AIM)  members  and  s>-m- 
pathlzers  holding  Wounded  Knee  (as  of 
Saturday)  are  employes  of  social  welfare 
agencies  financed  prirparlly  by  federal  grants. 

AIM,  far  from  bein^  repressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, has  been  Ranted  directly  and  in- 
directly more  thaiv  $400,000  In  federal  funds 
since  lis  founding  in  1968.  The  bulk  of  thai 
money,  federal  investigators  say,  has  been 
used  in  efforts  to  radicalize  the  American  In- 
dian— not  improve  his  lot.  AIM  leaders,  fed- 
eral investigations  reveal,  spent  huge 
amounts  of  federal  funds  to  stage  the  take- 
over of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last 
fall  and  the  ciu-rent  confrontation  at  Wouiid- 
ed  Knee. 

The  leaders  of  AIM  almost  to  a  man.  had 
lengthy  histories  of  convictions  for  such 
crimes  as  burglary,  strong-arm  robberies  and 
assaults  long  before  they  organized  the  mili- 
tant organization. 

Loss  than  20  of  the  Indians  now  at 
Wounded  Kuee  are  Oglala  Sioux,  the  tribe  on 
whose  reservation  the  coufroutatiou  is  taking 
place,  government  Investigators  say.  And  the 
duly  elected  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  council — 
by  H-2  voics — repeatedly  has  asked  the  led- 
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eral  government  to  evict  the  AIM  group  from 
its  reservation. 

"When  AIM  took  over  Wounded  Knee  three 
weeks  ago  (Feb.  27),  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  all  set  to  move  in  and  make  ar- 
rests," a  highly  placed  federal  official  said  last 
week. 

"But  then  AIM  leaders  threatened  to  call 
a  press  conrerence  and  disclose  exactly  how 
much  financing  they've  had  from  the  federal 
government  in  recent  months.  That's  when 
the  Justice  Department,  backed  off  and  tried 
to  play  for  a  standoff,  hoping  AIM  would  tire 
and  leave  of  its  own  volition. 

"What's  happened  is  that  AIM  leaders  have 
just  dusted  off  aiid  updated  the  old  Black 
Panther  tactic  of  intimidating  government 
officials  until  they  come  through  with 
grants,"  he  said.  "And  so  far,  it's  worked  like 
a  charm." 

AIM,  which  began  as  an  off-shoot  of  a  Min- 
neapolis anti-poverty  program  in  1968,  was 
especially  successful  in  procuring  federal 
grants  during  the  last  year. 

Last  June  21,  for  instance,  government  flies 
show  that  AIM  received  a  $113,000  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity   (OEO). 

or  that  amount,  $60,000  was  for  "survival" 
schools  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Milwau- 
kee to  "InBtill  American  Indian  culture  "  in 
Indian  children  of  grade  school  age.  The 
other  $53,000  was  for  an  Indian  community 
center  in  Milwaukee. 

Early  last  fall,  OEO  investigators  were  dis- 
patched to  probe  numerous  complaints  about 
the  "survival "  schools  from  local  education 
officials  in  all  three  cities. 

What  was  found  was  "an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  any  academic  standards"  and  "a  sus- 
tained effort  to  brainwash  the  students  into 
hating  all  uon-Indian  Americans,  black  as 
well  as  white,"  investigators  said. 

AIM  leaders,  the  report  noted,  refused  to 
provide  any  audit  information  on  how  the 
$113,000  had  been  spent. 

AIM  leaders  also  received  $66,000  in  "trans- 
portation "  money  from  the  OEO  as  induce- 
ment to  leave  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA),  which  their  followers  had  systemati- 
cally vandalized  and  pillaged  during  a  six- 
day  take-over  last  fall. 

"That  was  about  six  times  the  amoimt  re- 
quired to  buy  them  all  bus  tickets  back 
home,"  said  an  OEO  official  who  vehemently 
disagreed  with  the  decision  at  the  time. 
"They  were  just  handed  the  money  in  cash 
and  no  accounting  was  required." 

An  OEO  grant  for  an  additional  $67.000 — 
approved  before  the  BIA  take-over— was  or- 
dered frozen  in  a  Minneapolis  bank  before 
AIM  leaders  arrived  back  from  Washington. 

But  AIM  leaders  Clyde  Bellecourt  and  Den- 
nis J.  Banks,  both  Chlppewas,  used  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  grant's  approval  to  per- 
suade the  Upper  Midwest  American  Indian 
Center  (UMAIC)  in  Minneapolis  to  lend  them 
nearly  $30,000. 

"We  loaned  them  the  money  only  because 
they  offered  the  $27,000  grant  as  collateral, 
and  we  assumed  they  had  it  In  their  pockets," 
said  Mrs.  Emily  Peake,  UMAIC's  director,  a 
Chlppewas  and  a  spokeswoman  for  most  of 
the  22.000  American  Indians  living  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area. 

"Of  all  the  money  AIM  has  conned  out  of 
the  federal  government,  I'd  be  surprised  if 
even  a  minute  fraction  ever  trickled  down 
to  our  people  who  really  need  it,"  she 
said. 

"When  they  first  started  AIM,  Clyde  and 
Dennis  were  going  around  making  statements 
atKJUt  how  it  was  going  to  be  the  Indian's 
Black  Panthers,"  she  said.  'They've  done  a 
pretty  good  Job  In  that  respect,  anyway." 

Another  person  who  agrees  with  Mrs. 
Peakes  assessment  is  Richard  Wilson,  head 
of   the  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  council. 

WUson  said  AIM  has  made  a  "half  dozen 
threats  on  my  life  since  I  began  speaking  out 
AIM'S  wrath. 
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court  said,  was  that  the  owner,  even  though 
he  was  married  to  an  Oglala  Sioux,  was  white. 

In  the  fall,  AIM  took  over  a  peaceful  lobby- 
ing effort  called  "The  Trail  of  Broken  Treat- 
ies" from  more  moderate  Indians  and  used 
it  as  a  vehicle  to  occupy  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
A.^'airs  in  Washington. 

When  AIM  members  left  with  $66,000  in 
OEO  money  after  six  days  they  had  destroyed 
or  looted  an  estimated  $3  million  worth  of 
the  BIA's  furnishings — including  many  irre- 
placeable Indian  artifacts  and  paintings. 

Earlier  this  year.  AIM  members  staged  mini 
disturbances  in  Rapid  City  and  Custer,  S.D., 
before  moving  into  Wounded  Knee  in  late 
February. 

AIM'S  present  tactics  have  been  disavowed 
by  almost  every  recognized  American  Indian 
leader  outside  that  organization  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas — another  fact  that  had 
gone  virtually  mreported  by  the  media. 

"What  AIM  is  trying  to  do  is  to  move  onto 
the  reservation  of  a  tribe  that  has  given  it 
little  support  and  force  the  ouster  of  the 
tribal  chairman,"  said  Roger  Buffalohead. 
acting  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

"If  AIM  wins  this  confrontation  and  forces 
Wilson  to  resign,"  said  Mrs.  Peake,  "they'll 
be  able  to  gain  control  of  every  reservation 
in  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  800.000 
or  so  American  Indians  will  think  AIM  has 
government  sanction. 

"When  you  look  at  the  federal  money 
they've  been  able  to  get  and  practically  burn 
up,  it's  not  hard  to  believe  that  Indians  be- 
lieve that  right  now,"  she  conclttded. 

Indian  Militants  Punded^An  OEO  Scandal 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
expires  next  month,  they  ought  to  bury  its 
heart  at  Wounded  Knee. 

The  story  of  how  OEO  funds — your  taxes — 
financed  a  militant  Indian  crusade,  cul- 
minating in  the  occupation  of  Wounded 
Knee,  S.D.,  vividly  illustrates  why  the  OEO 
experiment  failed  and  must  be  dismantled. 

An  Investigation  by  The  Detroit  News  has 
revealed  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
so-called  American  Indian  Movement  and 
their  sympathizers  at  Wounded  Knee  work 
for  social  welfare  agencies  financed  by  fed- 
eral grants. 

Since  its  founding  in  1968,  AIM  has  ob- 
tained more  than  $400,000  in  federal  funds 
and  has  used  most  of  the  money  to  promote 
Indian  militancy  rather  than  to  improve  the 
lot  of  American  Indians.  AIM  leaders,  many 
of  them  ex-convicts,  used  federal  funds  to 
finance  their  take-over  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  lapt  year.  The  OEO  gave  them 
$66,000  for  "transportation"  purposes  follow- 
ing their  vandalizing  and  pillaging  of  the 
bureau.  Last  June,  OEO  granted  the  group 
$113,000;  AIM  refused  to  provide  an  audit 
showing  how  the  money  was  spent. 

"Of  all  the  money  AIM  has  conned  out  of 
the  federal  government,"  observes  a  spokes- 
man for  Indians  in  the  Minneapolis  area,  "I'd 
be  surprised  if  even  a  minute  fraction  ever 
trickled  down  to  our  people  who  really  need 
it." 

Responsible  Indian  officials.  Including  the 
elected  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  council,  on  whose 
reservation  the  Wounded  Knee  confrontation 
has  taken  place,  oppose  the  tactics  of  the 
militants.  Indeed,  the  record  shows  that  the 
only  substantial  support  for  the  radical  In- 
dian movement  has  come  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, which  the  radicals  depict  as  the 
haled  enemy. 

The  AIM  episode  is  the  sort  of  thing  never 
mentioned,  of  course,  by  critics  of  the  Nixon 
nciministratlon's  decision  to  terminate  the 
OEO.  As  they  see  it,  OEO  is  being  dismantled 
because  Mr.  Nixon  cares  nothing  about  the 
poor. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  OEO  was  a  noble 
experiment  that  went  awry.  Its  community 
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action  programs  proved  disastrous.  Millions 
of  dollars  went  into  projects  which  lined  the 
pockets  of  a  few  and  did  little,  if  anything, 
for  those  who  needed  help  most. 

As  the  Nixon  administration  recognizes, 
many  of  the  OEO  programs  are  worthy  ones. 
Those  programs  will  not  die  but  will  be 
transferred  to  existing  federal  agencies.  But 
the  OEO  bureaucracy,  a  miserable  failure, 
will  disappear.  There  is  small  reason  for 
American  taxpayers  to  mourn  its  passing. 

Congress  and  the  OEO — Probe  is  in  Obder 

Odd,  isn't  it,  how  politics,  can  blunt  a  poli- 
tician's sense  of  smell? 

The  slightest  whiff  of  impropriety  on  the 
President's  staff  sets  congressional  blood- 
hounds to  baying.  Yet,  as  the  stench  of 
scandal  in  the  handling  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  funds  grows  stronger,  we  hear 
no  call  in  Congress  for  an  Investigation.  In- 
stead, congressional  crusaders  keep  right  on 
fighting  President  Nixon's  effort  to  disman- 
tle OEO.  They  don't  want  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  weapon  against  poverty, 
OEO  proved  not  just  weak  but  disastrous.  As 
current  revelations  in  The  News  make  clear, 
the  dismal  failure  of  OEO  to  end  poverty 
has  been  matched  only  by  the  government's 
incredible  failure  to  require  an  accounting 
from  those  who  got  money,  ostensibly  to  help 
the  poor. 

Tiie  Economic  Opportunity  Commission  of 
Nassau  County  (EOCNC),  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
receives  $1.5  million  a  year  from  OEO.  Fed- 
eral authorities  now  suspect  that  about  $50,- 
000  of  that  money  was  recently  used  to  help 
sponsor  Washington  rallies  protesting  cut- 
backs In  anti-poverty  programs. 

Investigators  believe  that  middle  level 
bureaucrats  in  "anti-i>overty"  agencies  may 
have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
public  money  earmarked  for  helping  poor 
people,  in  a  lobbying  effort  to  preserve  their 
own  Jobs. 

OEO  Investigators  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
Nassau  County  agency,  headed  by  John 
Kearse.  transferred  money  from  its  operating 
account  to  a  private  slush  fund  just  a  few 
days  before  the  first  of  a  series  of  protest  ral- 
lies m  Washington.  They  also  know  that  OEO 
agency  employes  went  to  Washington  on 
chartered  buses  and  had  money  for  living  ex- 
penses while  there.  And  that  nine  EOCNC 
employes  who  refused  to  make  the  trip  were 
fired  two  days  later. 

When  OEO  investigators  began  looking 
into  all  this,  they  encountered  astonishing 
defiance  from  Kearse,  who  said  the  firings 
were  "no  one's  business  but  our  own"  and 
refused  to  open  the  agency's  books  for  an 
audit.  Kearse  was  getting  $1.5  million  a  year 
in  government  funds  but  refused  to  let  the 
government  see  how  he  was  spending  it !  Only 
a  threat  to  cut  off  funds  finally  opened  the 
books,  whereupon  OEO  investigators  found 
the  agency's  accounting  controls  "practically 
nonexlstement." 

Such  is  the  dismal  aftermath  of  the  great 
war  on  poverty,  started  with  fanfare  and  good 
inteiitions  and  money  by  the  ton.  There  was 
great  faith,  apparently,  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  well  and  honestly,  that  no 
questions  need  be  asked. 

Some  of  the  money,  we  agree,  has  been  well 
spent.  We  are  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
Nelghborhod  Youth  Corps,  which  has  helped 
put  idle  Detroit  youths  to  work.  But  bil- 
lions have  gone  down  the  drain  in  various 
projects  for  which  the  government  has 
nothing  to  show  but  empty  pockets  and  shat- 
tered dreams. 

The  least  the  public  can  expect  is  that  the 
government  has  learned  some  lessons.  By 
deciding  to  dismantle  OEO  and  give  some  of 
its  programs  to  other  agencies,  President 
Nixon  shows  he  has  learned  something  after 
futile  attempts  to  make  OEO  work.  Congress, 
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it  seems,  is  slower  on  the  uptake — or  less 
considerate  of  the  public  purse. 


HOPE,  INC.,  STAFFER  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
1973,  issue  of  Tuesday  at  Home  recently 
paid  tribute  to  a  yoimg  woman,  M>. 
Sheila  O'Brien,  who  has  made  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. Ms.  O'Brien,  or  "Paddy^"  as  she  is 
known,  has  been  working  for  an  organi- 
zation called  Housing  Our  People  Eco- 
nomically— Hope,  Inc. — for  a  year  and 
a  half  as  a  Vista  volunteer.  In  that  short 
timespan,  Ms.  O'Brien  set  up  a  com- 
munications network  which  has  enabled 
Hope,  Inc.,  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
residents  of  Hough  in  Cleveland.  As  the 
organization's  executive  director,  Mr. 
Vernon  R.  Thornton  told  me  recently ; 

I  think  this  exemplifies  the  cooperation 
that  HOPE  works  under  and  is  a  small  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  country  of  the  main- 
resources  that  are  needed  to  orchestrate  a 
successful  organization. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  about  Ms.  O'Brien's  out- 
standing efifort.  The  Tuesday  article  fol- 
lows : 

Good  Works  Keynote  Careers 
(By  Cynthia  DeWitt) 

When  Helen  King  started  writing  chil- 
dren's books,  she  had  no  idea  that  it  would 
lead  to  her  own  publishing  firm.  "It's  sort  of 
incredible  for  me  since  all  I've  ever  wanted  to 
do  was  write,"  said  the  president  of  Lets 
Save  the  Children,  Inc..  a  new  childreus 
book  publishing  company  based  in  Chicago. 
"Actually,  It  was  the  failure  of  other  pub- 
lishing houses  to  distribute  children's  books 
relating  to  the  Black  experience  which  led  me 
into  the  business."  the  former  elementary 
school  teacher  and  author  of  two  children '6 
books — "Willy"  and  "Tlie  Soul  of  Clirist- 
mas'— explained.  "I  always  felt  that  tliere 
was  a  need  for  children's  books  about  Blacl: 
lifestyle  and  cultvire,"  Mrs.  King  added,  "biii, 
I  couldn't  convince  other  publishers  that 
they  were  profitable." 

Her  firm,  established  last  year,  now  has  13 
staff  members  and  has  released  eight  titles 
on  well-known  personalities  such  as  Nikkl 
Giovanni,  Isaac  Hayes  and  Marvin  Gaye  for 
elementary  school  children.  Written  in  what 
Mrs.  King  calls  "soul  rhythm,"  a  teachers 
guide  and  instructional  booklets  accompany 
each  title.  The  books  are  now  marketed  to  15 
school  systems  around  the  country. 

Mrs.  King  chose  well-known  personalities 
as  subject  matter,  she  said,  because  the  ma- 
terial was  already  familiar  to  the  children 
and  would  increase  their  desire  to  read  How- 
ever, the  firm  will  not  always  publish  books 
on  popular  figures,  and  is  currently  planning 
a  book  on  the  Black  family. 

The  purpose  of  the  books,  Mrs.  King  said. 
Is  to  teach  about  goals,  values  and  life  real- 
istically. 

"For  so  long  educators  and  book  publisher.^ 
have  force-fed  a  value  system  to  children 
that  doesn't  exist."  she  said,  "therefore  we 
try  to  supply  material  that  children  of  today, 
who  are  more  sophisticated,  can  relate  to. 
Most  children  are  aware  of  the  serious  social 
problems  in  the  U.S.,  but  book  publlsliers 
have  not  accommodated  this  awareness." 
Her  books  are  written  for  both  Black  and 
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Whlt«  children  because,  "Black  children  have 
had  to  learn  about  Hansel  and  Oretel,  and 
White  children  need  to  know  about  people 
like  Marvin  Gaye  so  that  they  can  grow  to 
understand  the  Black  lirestyle,"  said  Mrs. 
King,  whose  two  children,  Chad,  9,  and  Fen- 
ote,  7.  she  calls  her  best  critics.  Asked  why 
s'-.c  named  the  firm  "Lef  s  Save  the  Children, 
Inc.."  she  replied,  "because  that's  exactly 
what  X  mean.  More  than  anything,  I  want 
to  do  a  service  lor  children."  Most  of  the 
profits  from  the  company,  she  said,  will  go 
toward  establishing  mobile  health  units,  re- 
search centers,  and  summer  camps  for  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Uke  Mrs.  King.  23-year-old  Sheila  OBrlen 
Is  not  out  to  conquer  the  world,  but  Is 
making  an  effort  to  heal  some  of  the  coun- 
try's social  ills.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
Mlaa  O'Brien  has  worked  as  a  VISTA  (Vol- 
unteers In  Service  of  America)  volunteer  In 
Inner-clty  Cleveland  with  H.O.P.E.,  Inc. 
(Housing  Our  People  Economically),  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  improving  housing  in 
Cleveland's  blighted  Hough  district. 

One  of  the  first  goals  of  the  organization 
was  to  develop  an  ongoing  communications 
department  to  let  Its  clients  and  public  know 
what  H.O.P.E.  Is  doing,  and  executive  direc- 
tor Vernon  Thornton  said,  "It  was  Sheila's 
ingenuity  that  put  the  program   together." 

As  communications  oflScer  of  H.O.P.E.,  Miss 
O'Brien  has  contact  with  city  officials  as  well 
as  residents  of  the  Hough  area.  Although 
her  term  with  VISTA  expired  last  month, 
she  is  continuing  her  work  with  H.O.P.E.  as 
a  staff  member.  Miss  O'Brien,  who  joined 
VISTA  after  graduating  from  Pltzer  College 
in  Claremont.  Calif,  said,  "When  I  first  got 
into  the  program.  I  put  all  my  text  books 
aside.  I  was  afraid  to  pick  up  a  sociology  book 
for  fear  that  it  would  confuse  me,  but  most 
of  all  I  wanted  to  test  book  learning  with 
reality."  She  considers  VISTA  a  program  that 
can  promote  change,  but  feels  "VISTA  is  only 
as  good  M  Its  Tolunteers."  She  added,  "Work- 
ing at  H.O.P.E.  Is  no  glamor  Job,  but  it's 
challenging  and  a  tremendous  learning 
experience." 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Stanley  A.  Blumberg  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  written  a  thoughtful  and  Informa- 
tive article  about  the  energy  crisis  facing 
our  counrty  and  his  proposal  for  creat- 
ing a  Federal  corporation  to  prospect 
and  drill  for  oil  and  gas  on  federally 
owned  lands. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  interested,  as  I  am,  in  receiving  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  alleviate  our  energy 
shortage.  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
printed  Mr.  Blumberg  s  article,  and  I 
should  like  to  Insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
Yes,  Thire  Really  Is  a  Wat  To  Eiro  xms 

OotJciNc  OF  THE  Public  and  Resolve  the 

Energy  Crisis 

(By  Stanley  A.  Blumberg) 
Before  the  American  consumer  accepts  at 
face  value  the  solution  advocated  by  the  oil 
and  ga«  companies  for  the  energy  crisis — 
namely  higher  prices — be  should  weigh  some 
solutions  that  are  more  in  his  own  interest. 
Certainly  the  public  interest  can  generally 
be  served  by  permitting  an  adequate  return 
on  Invested  capital  for  companies  engaged  In 
the  business  of  finding  and  marketing  fossil 
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porta  tion  printed  at  page  6194  of  the 
Federal  Register,  a  set  of  proposed  uni- 
form tire  grading  standards  for  passen- 
ger car  tires — Docket  25;  Notice  4.  DOT 
has  asked  for  all  interested  parties  to 
comment  upon  these  proposed  standards 
by  June  4, 1973. 

At  first  glance,  the  proposed  standards 
appear  to  be  an  answer  to  the  consumer's 
long  unheard  cries  in  the  night  for  an 
imderstandable  method  of  grading  and 
labeling  all  new  tires.  The  new  stand- 
ards go  a  long  way  toward  aiding  the 
hapless  consumer  in  deciding  what  is 
the  best  tire  for  the  price,  and  what  kind 
of  safety  standards  the  tire  will  meet. 

Though  these  proposed  rules  are  long 
overdue,  I  welcome  them.  However,  I 
must  object  the  seeming  timidity  of 
DOT  to  give  the  American  consumer  the 
"whole  truth"  about  the  tires  he  or  she 
is  buying. 

Why,  for  example,  are  retreaded  tires — 
potentially  the  most  dangerous  tires 
sold  today — not  included  in  these  new 
standards? 

How  does  DOT  plan  to  set  up  its  pro- 
posed 16,000-mile,  over-the-road  tire 
tests?  There  is  no  mention  about  this 
very  important  aspect  of  the  program 
in  the  proposed  rule.  Will  climate,  road 
types,  speed,  and  other  important  tire- 
wear  factors  be  taken  into  consideration? 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration — NHTSA — has  requested 
all  interested  parties,  laymen  and  pro- 
fessionals alike,  to  comment  upon  the 
proposed  rule  by  June  4,  1973.  I  encour- 
age all  those  interested  in  bettering  con- 
sumer information  and  auto  safety  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Dan  Fisher  wrote  an  articulate  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  18.  1973,  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  raising  a  number  of 
important  questions  with  regard  to  these 
proposed  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  Mr.  Fisher's  article 
entitled,  "U.S.  Grading  System  To  End 
Tire  Mystery  May  Get  an  'F' ": 
U.S.  Grading  System  To  End  Tire  Mystery 
May  Get  an  "F" 
(By  Dan  Fisher) 

Those  much  ballyhooed  new  government 
tire  grading  standards — proposed  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  to  help  you  make  a  wise  pur- 
chase— may  "help"  you  to  buy  a  30.000-mile 
tire  Instead  of  a  50,000-mlle  tire  without 
even  knowing  the  difference. 

At  least,  that's  the  problem  noted  by  some 
critics  who  have  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
fine  technical  details  of  the  oft-delayed  U.S. 
Department   of  Transportation   proposal. 

Under  the  plan,  which  was  originally  due 
In  1968,  tire  buyers  beginning  in  September, 
1974,  will  be  able  to  compare  various  brands 
and  types  based  on  federally  devised  per- 
formance codes  stamped  on  the  sldewalls. 

The  codes  will  Indicate  performance  in 
three  areas — tread  wear,  high  speed  capa- 
bility and  traction. 

Currently,  there  are  no  uniform  tire 
grades.  Manufacturers  can  designate  a  tire 
"premium,"  "first  line,"  "100  level."  or  any- 
thing else  at  their  whim,  and  what  one  com- 
pany calls  a  "premium"  tire  is  not  neces- 
sarily "premium  "  to  another  firm. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (NHTSA).  the  DOT  unit  which 
drafted  the  grade  labeling  proposal,  says  its 
plan  will  end  much  of  the  consumer  confu- 
sion resulting  from  the  current  setup. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  It's  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  a  few  experts  contend  it 
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will  keep  many  bxiyers  in  the  dark — espe- 
cially those  willing  to  fork  over  a  bit  more 
money  in  exchange  for  a  longer  wearing  tire. 
And  before  the  NHTSA  plan  is  finalized  in 
June,  there  may  be  a  major  battle  over  what 
these  experts  see  as  the  culprit — something 
NHTSA  calls  its  "control  tire. " 

Two  of  the  performance  grades  NHTSA 
proposes  would  be  based  on  a  tire  whose 
specifications  would  be  dictated  by  the 
agency — the  control  tire. 

There  would  be.  for  example,  six  tread 
wear  categories.  A  tire's  mileage  potential 
would  be  indicated  on  its  side  by  a  number 
comparing  It  with  the  control  tire  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  lowest  category  would  ex- 
hibit 'less  than  60%"  of  the  tread  life  of  the 
control  tire.  The  top  grade  would  be  "200," 
identifying  a  tire  that  should  last  at  least 
twice  as  long  as  the  control  tire.  In  between 
would  be  grades  of  60,  85,  100  and  150. 
LOW  grade  tire 

But  critics  point  out  that  the  control  tire 
proposed  by  NHTSA  is  such  a  low-grade  type 
that  most  production  tires  will  get  high 
tread  wear  marks,  and  many  will  Just  go 
off  the  top  of  the  rating  scale — so  the  system 
leaves  unwitting  buyers  In  the  dark. 

If  the  control  tire  gets  15,000  miles  of 
tread  life,  for  example,  a  30,000-mile  tire 
would  get  the  top  "200"  grade.  But  so  would 
a  40,000-mlle  tire,  or  a  50,000-mile  product. 
"The  consumer  won't  have  any  comparative 
information  at  all"  on  these  longer-life  tires, 
points  out  D.  McCarty  Thornton,  an  attorney 
specializing  In  tires  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

REASONABLE    RELATIONSHIP 

"There  has  to  be  a  very  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  control  tire  and  the 
solid  middle  of  the  Industry's  quality  range 
or  the  whole  thing  becomes  farcical,"  adds 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf .) . 

Edward  Wallace,  chief  of  NHTSA's  tire  divi- 
sion, concedes  that  "a  tire  that's  worse  than 
the  control  tire  would  be  pretty  bad."  The 
low  standard  was  chosen,  he  says,  because  it 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  standards  set  by 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  for  new 
cars  and  because  It  Is  readily  available  in  the 
designs  and  sizes  covered  by  the  proposed 
standard. 

The  debate  over  what  should  constitute 
a  control  tire  "is  crucial  because  more  and 
more  quality  and  safety-conscious  consumers 
are  opting  for  new  types  of  tires  that  promise 
much  longer  mileage. 

Better  tires  have  resulted  from  sweeping 
changes  in  tire  building  technology  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

About  25  years  ago,  recalls  Fred  Kovac. 
manager  of  tire  reinforcing  systems  for 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  a 
Goodyear  salesman  called  on  an  Army  quar- 
termaster touting  a  new  product. 

"Hey,"  he  asked.  "I  want  you  to  take  a 
look  at  these  new  nylon  tires  we've  got." 

"I  don't  know,"  frowned  the  skeptical  pro- 
curement officer,  "we've  been  doing  pretty 
good  with  these  rubber  ones." 

The  Army  and  other  major  tire  Industry 
customers  have  undoubtedly  become  more 
sophisticated  since  then,  but  the  average 
consumer,  if  anything,  seems  to  have  become 
more  confused  In  the  face  of  a  seemingly 
endless  stream  of  new  types  of  tires. 

That  old  "rubber"  tire  the  Army  quarter- 
master defended  probably  had  a  rayon  car- 
cass (fabric)  beneath  Its  rubber  tread  to 
give  it  strength.  Rayon  was  the  favored  car- 
cass material  In  those  days,  but  In  the  late 
1950s,  It  lost  out  to  nylon,  which  in  turn 
seems  now  to  be  losing  ground  to  polyester. 

Also,  the  Army's  old  tire  was  undoubtedly 
of  "bias  ply "  construction,  featuring  two 
layers  of  rayon  cord  arranged  at  an  angle 
(or  bias)  to  the  tread  It  supported.  Since 
then,  tire  construction  methods  have 
changed  considerably,  and  today  the  "glam- 
or" tire  is  a  radial,  in  which  the  cord  runs  at 
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a  right  angle  to  the  tread  and  Is  supple- 
mented by  belts  of  fabric  between  it  and  the 
tread. 

BETTER    MILEAGE 

As  a  result  of  changes  In  carcass  mate- 
rials and  construction  methods,  today's  best 
tires  get  at  least  twice  the  mUeage  of  the 
old  bias  ply  versions.  At  least,  that's  what  the 
tire  companies'  commercials  say. 

Tills  year,  more  than  half  the  200  million 
new  automobile  tires  sold  In  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be  either  radlals  or 
belted  bias  ply  tires — a  third  tire  construc- 
tion category  that  also  promises  much  longer 
life  than  the  plain  bias  ply  tire. 

Detroit  shifted  In  the  late  1960s  to  bias 
belted  tires  for  Its  new  models,  and  now 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  says  that  75 ';i  of  its  1974 
models  will  be  equipped  with  the  even  higher 
mileage  radlals  when  they  come  off  the  as- 
sembly line. 

Despite  all  that,  NHTSA's  proposed  control 
tire  is  a  two-ply,  rayon  Job — the  Army 
quartermaster's  old  "rubber"  tire.  And  only 
two  of  the  six  tread-wear  grades  It  suggests 
woxjld  apply  to  longer -life  tires. 

B.  F.  Goodrich,  the  nation's  fourth  largest 
tire  company,  doesn't  even  make  a  two-ply 
rayon  tire  any  more,  a  company  spokesman 
says. 

FTCs  Thornton  suggests  that  iraTSA 
could  help  today's  tire  buyer  more  by  either 
upgrading  its  control  tire  or  adjusting  its 
grade  categories  so  there  were  more  over 
"100"  and.  possibly,  higher  grades  than 
"200." 

FEARS  EXAGGERATED 

"I  think  the  industry  will  have  a  lot  to 
say  about  that"  as  comments  on  the  proposal 
flow  in  prior  to  next  June,  says  NHTSA's 
Wallace.  He  thinks  the  fears  of  Thornton 
and  others  are  exaggerated,  but  promises 
"if  it  becomes  a  necessity,  then,  we'll  amend 
the  proposal." 

Most  people  involved  with  the  grade  label- 
ing proposal  apparently  agree  with  Wallace, 
although  some  were  unaware  of  the  control 
tire  specified  by  NHTSA  until  it  was  brought 
to  their  attention  by  The  Times. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.),  author  of 
tire  quality  grading  legislation  in  1966.  says 
the  proposal  "appears  to  be  workable  aiid 
comprehensible."  though  he  calls  it  long 
overdue. 

Art  Delibert.  an  engineer  with  the  Ralph 
Nader  affiliated  Center  for  Axito  Safety,  adds: 
"Overall,  we're  very  pleased."  He  notes  that 
the  latest  NHTSA  effort  is  much  simpler  than 
a  two-year-old  proposal  which  would  have 
Included  a  confusing  array  of  grades  cover- 
ing a  half-dozen  areas  of  tire  performance. 

The  Nader  lieutenant  and  others  object  to 
the  lack  of  a  minimum  tire  traction  stand- 
ard, as  well.  The  latest  NHTSA  proposal 
would  include  four  traction  grades,  indicated 
by  one,  two,  or  three  stars,  or  a  dash. 

A  one  star  tire  would  offer  90',  of  the 
road-holding  ability  of  the  control  tire;  two 
stars  would  mean  the  tire  was  at  least  as 
good:  and  three  stars  would  identify  It  as 
having  at  least  10';  better  traction  than  the 
control.  A  dash  would  mean  the  tire  has  less 
than  90';  of  the  road  holding  ability  of 
NHTST's  ba.se  tire. 

Edward  Wallace  says  that  about  the  same 
time  the  grade  labeling  standard  becomes 
effective,  NHTSA  will  also  complete  a  mini- 
mum traction  standard  that  would  outlaw 
anything  below  a  one-star  tire. 

HIGH     PERFORMANCE 

High  performance  grades  under  the  latest 
NHTSA  proposal  would  be  indicated  by  the 
letters  A.  B.  or  C.  A  "C"  graded  tire  would 
offer  the  minimum  high  speed  capability  al- 
lowed under  federal  safety  standards.  A  "B" 
tire  would  have  passed  additional  tests  at 
sustained  speeds  of  up  to  95  miles  per  hour, 
while  the  top,  "A"  tire  would  have  been  tested 
at  up  to  105  miles  per  hour. 

Tire   manvtfacturers   have    generally   been 
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mum  on  the  latest  grade  labeling  proposal. 
Russel  deYoung.  Ooodyear  chairman,  claims 
the  whole  concept  "will  cause  more  con- 
luslon." 

"Tires  are  like  gasoline,"  he  says.  "If  you 
drive  a  car  fast,  you  use  more  gasoline  than 
If  you  drive  It  slow.  It's  the  same  with  tires. 
A  new  concrete  road  wears  tires  three  times 
cs  fast  as  a  three-year-old  road." 

He  contends  that  It's  not  Just  tire  buying 
that  confuses  consumers  these  days,  "it's  a 
whole  merchandising  system." 

If  so,  the  tire  business  has  one  of  the  wild- 
est versions.  Its  distribution  system  resem- 
bles an  explosion  In  a  spaghetti  factory. 

Thirteen  U.S.  companies  make  automobile 
tires,  but  they're  sold  under  157  different 
brand  names.  A  Firestone  plant,  for  example, 
may  turn  out  Atlas,  Shell,  Union  78,  Mobil, 
Phillips  6fl,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  brands 
of  tires,  as  well  as  Flrestones. 

Firestone  subsidiaries — Dayton  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  Selberllng  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 
turn  out  a  like  number  of  different  brands. 

One  wit,  noting  that  there  are  now  more 
than  1,600  brand  and  model  names  for  pas- 
f.enger  car  tires  alone,  once  suggested  that 
the  Indxistry  needs  a  "tire  birth  control  pill." 

At  the  retail  level,  tires  are  sold  through 
Independent  dealers,  manufacturer-owned 
outlets,  gasoline  stations,  department  stores, 
automobile  dealerships,  and  auto  supply 
houses,  among  others. 

And  "the  pricing  structure  In  this  business 
Is  predicated  on  the  number  of  tires  a  re- 
taller  can  buy." 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  tires  made  In  the 
same  plant  and  virtually  Identical  In  per- 
formance may  sell  at  retail  under  several  dif- 
ferent names  and  at  many  different  prices. 

PRIVATE     BRAND     ALSO 

Generally,  "private  brand"  tires  such  as 
All-state,  distributed  by  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
have  taken  an  increasing  share  of  the  re- 
placement tires  market  in  recent  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  "major,"  or  manufactiurer 
brands.  Sears,  for  example,  sold  8.5%  of  all 
replacement  auto  tires  purchased  last  year, 
estimates  "Modern  Tire  Dealer,"  a  trade 
magazine.  That  made  Sears  the  third  best 
selling  tire  brand,  behind  Firestone  (9.57o) 
and  Goodyear  (137c). 

One  reason  for  the  rise  of  private  brands 
Is  price.  But  one  effect  of  government  grade 
labeling  standards  will  be  to  close  that  gap, 
contend  many  Industry  analysts. 

"We  left  the  price  of  the  major  get  too  far 
out  of  sight  of  the  private  branders, "  admits 
Edward  Carter,  executive  vice  president  of 
Firestone. 

Lately,  however,  the  major  manufacturers 
have  been  reducing  prices  on  their  own 
brands.  One  leason  might  be  their  fear  that 
government  grading  standards  will  reveal  the 
cheaper,  private  brands  to  be  equal  in  per- 
formance to  their  own  lines  of  tires. 

Despite  such  reductions,  however,  the  price 
of  the  average  tire  sold  is  going  up,  as  con- 
sumers opt  for  higher  cost  radlals,  or  bias 
belted  tires.  "Modern  Tire  Dealer"  says  the 
median  tire  bought  last  year  cost  about  $32, 
up  from  925  five  years  ago. 


THE  LOOMING  GASOLINE  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
great  interest  reports  in  the  Oil  Daily  of 
the  low  level  of  gasoline  stocks  on  hand 
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for  the  up-coming  sprin ;:  and  summer 
season.  These  projections  of  shortages  in 
gasoline  fall  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the 
fuel  oil  crisis  we  weathei  ed  this  winter. 
Mismanagement  is  the  cqmmon  denom- 
inator to  these  shortages, 
situation,  I  have  offeree 
legislation,  which  I  woulq  like  to  si^mit 
to  the  Record: 

H.R.  6194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    o/    the 
America  in  Congress 


Sem  te 


and  House  o/ 
Uftited    States    of 


asseml  led 


STATEMENT    OF    TV  TDtNCS 


Section  1.  The  Congress 

(1)  the  lack  of  coherent 
the  various  agencies  engageil 
ley  formulation  has  accentui  ;ted 
petroleum  supplies  and  elec  ;rlcal 

(2)  a  comprehensive  natipnal 
ley,  encompassing  energy 
opment,  and  the  efficient 
energy  resources,  is  essentia  i 
ing  of  the  general  welfare  ol 

(3)  it  is  a  primary  responsibility 
Federal    Government    to 
leadership  In  advancing  a 
clent  development,  supply, 
conservation  of  energy 
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DECLARATIONf    OP 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress 
purpose  of  this  Act  to 
the   general   welfare   of   th 
United  St.xtes  by  promoting 
gy  policy  through  the 
Energy  Development  and 
which  shall  be  used  to  pronlote 
henslve  collection  of  energ  r 
tlstlcs,  the  wise  management 
tlon  of  energy  resources, 
ment  of  environmentally 
energy. 

ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SO»PLT  COMMISSION 
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Sec.  3.  (a)   There  Is 
Commission  to  be  known 
velopment  and  Supply 
after  referred  to  as  the 

(b)(1)  The  Commission 
five  members  appointed  by 
the  United  States,  by  and 
and  consent  of  the  Senate 

(2)  No  Individual  shaU  be 
on    the   Commission    If 
any   time   has   been    affUlal^d 
held  any  direct  or  Indirect 
In    any   electrical    power, 
troleum,  or  other  energy  production 
bution  Industry. 

(3)  Except  as  provided 
members  of  the  Commlssioni  shall 
from    among    those    Indlvli 
experience  and  competence 
vlronment  and  Its  protectlo)  i 
tectlon,    and    energy-relate  1 
development. 

(4)  Not   more    than    thrfe 
pointed   under  this  subseclion 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  (1)    Except  as  provid^ 
(2)  and  (3),  members  shall 
terms  of  five  years. 

(2)  of  the  Members  first 

(A)  one  shall  be  appolntfd 
one  year; 

(B)  one  shall  be  appolntfd 
two  years; 

(C)  one  shall  be  appointed 
three  years; 

(D)  one  shall  be  appointed 
four  years:  and 

(E)  one  shall  be  appolnt4d 
five  years; 

as  designated  by  the 
of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the 
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not   affect  the  powers   of 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
th«  original  appointment, 
pointed  to   fill  a  vacancy   _ 
the  expiration  of  the  term 
predecessor  was  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of 

(4)  A  member  may  serve 
tlon   of    his    term    tmtU   his 
taken   office,   except   that   no 
serve  beyond  the  expiration 
slon   of   the   Congress   begL_ 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

(d)  During    the    period    i 
serves  as  a  member  he  shaU 
any   other   employment, 
tlon,  or  have  any  direct  or 
Interest  In  any'  electrical  ^  _  .. 
petroleum,    or   other   energy 
distribution  Industry. 

(e)  Three  members  of  the 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  A   qhairman   shall    be 
among  the!  memt>ers  by  the 
Commission  annually  shall  e 
man  to  acjt  In  case  of  the  _ 
abUity   of  Ithe   Chairman,   or 
vacancy  In  Ithe  office  of  the 

(g)  The  jChalrman  shall 
at  the  rats' provided  by  level 
tlve  Salary  Schedule  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  compensated  at  the 
by  level  III  of  the  Executive  £ 
under  section  5314  of  such  tltl( 

(h)  The  Commission  may 
tor  and  such  staff  personnel 
sirable.  The  Director  and  st, 
mission  shall  be  appointed  su ., 
visions  of  title  5,  United  State 

ing  appointments  In  the 

and  shall  be  paid  In  accordant; 
visions  of  chapter  51  and 

chapter  53  of  such  title,  r 

cation  and  General  Schedule 

(i)  The  Commission  shall 
seal,  of  which  Judicial  notice 

POWERS  OF  THE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carr  r 
pose  of  this  Act,  the  Commis 

(1)  make  such  expenditures 
such  contracts  as  it  deems  n 

(2)  promulgate  regulationi 
Its  functions; 

(3)  subject  to  subsection 
services  of  experts  and  co_ 
same  extent  as  is  authorized 
(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 

(4)  subject  to  subsection 
services    of    volimtary    and 
personnel  who  may  be  allc 
tlon  expenses.  Including  per 
as  authorized  by  section  5703 
ted  States  Code,  for  Individual  i 
out  pay; 

(5)  purchase  lands  or  _ 

(6)  purchase,  rent,  or 
and 

(7)  make  grants  with  .„ 
search  program  established 
under  section  5. 

(b)  In  obtaining  the  servlcei 
under  -ubsectlon  (a)  (3)  or  (a 
mission  shall  seek  such  Ind 
segments  of  electrical  power 
troleum,  or  other  energy 
tributlon  industries  from 
pal    governmental    luilts, 
groups,    consumer    groiips, 
higher    education,    and 
agencies.  Upon  request  of 
the  head  of  any  Federal 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
any  of  the  personnel  or  such 
Commission  to  assist  It  In 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall, 
of  examination  and  audit, 
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Commission, 
e  manner  as 
member  ap- 
ing before 
which  his 
appointed 
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person  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  (7)  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the 
Comrnlsslon  shall  prescribe,  including — 

(1)  the  amount  and  dispoeitlon  by  such 
person  of  funds  reeclved  under  such  grant; 

(2)  the  total  cost  al  the  project  In  connec- 
tion with  which  such  funds  were  given  or 
used; 

(3)  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  supplied  by  any 
other  source;  and 

(4)  any  other  record  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary. 

(d)  The  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  au- 
thorized representative  thereof,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or 
audit,  to  any  record  of  any  person  receiving 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(7)  which  Is 
maintained  pursuant  to  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(c). 

RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
and  maintain  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  programs  which  shall 
seek  to-^ 

(1)  develop  low-cost,  environmentally 
soimd  energy  sources  and  energy  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  processes  for 
transportation,  industrial,  and  residential 
use,  and  other  areas,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  all  aspects  of  solar 
energy  sources  and  new  sovirces  of  energy 
for  self-propelled  vehicles; 

(2)  develop  processes  and  techniques  of 
energy  conservation  for  use  in  construction, 
transportation,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
consumer  and  capital  goods; 

(3)  eliminate  the  adverse  environmental 
impact  of  energy  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  processes,  especially  the 
present  fission  technology  of  civilian  nuclear 
programs; 

(4)  Increase  the  efficient  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  energy;  and 

(5)  explore  other  areas  related  to  energy 
generation,  transmission,   and   distribution. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  publish  and  dis- 
tribute, at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  any  information, 
discovery,  development,  or  related  matter 
produced  by  any  program  established  and 
maintained  under  subsection  (a) . 

PETROLETTM    RESERVES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  In  order  to 
safeguard  national  security,  shall  establish 
and  maintain  national  defense  petroleum  re- 
serves on  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  a  petroleum-producing 
capacity  sufficient  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  a  continuous  one-year  inter- 
ruption of  importation  of  petroleum  from 
all  foreign  countries  (except  those  contigu- 
ous to  the  United  States),  which  the  Com- 
mission determined  to  be  an  Insecure  source 
of  petroleum. 

(b)  The  Commission,  to  any  extent  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  may  treat 
existtag  petroleum  reserves  (established  un- 
der chapter  641  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  as  part  of  the  national  defense  petro- 
leum reserves,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Com- 
mission may  purchase  lands  or  interests  in 
areas  adjacent  to  such  existing  reserves  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  which  protect  or 
Increase  the  capacity  of  such  existing  re- 
ser\es. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  authorize — 

(1)  the  cancellation  or  termination  of  any 
existing  lease;  or 

(2)  the  taking  or  use  of  any  lands  which 
are,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  within  the  national  parks  system  or 
which  are,  on  such  date,  parts  of  national 
forests,  national  seashores,  game  refuges,  or 
any  other  lands  which  have  been  otherwise 
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set  aside  by  the  United  States,  any  State, 
or  any  local  government  for  purposes  of 
recreation,  conservation,  or  public  vise. 

MINERAL    DEPOSIT   INVENTORY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  prepare 
annually  an  Inventory  of  mineral  deposits  in 
the  Nation  and  shall  submit  such  Inven- 
tory to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  order  to  promote  coordina- 
tion among  them  regarding  energy  planning. 
"ITie  first  such  inventory  shall  be  completed 
on  or  before  June  30  of  the  second  calendar 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  prospector,  mine  operator,  or  well 
operator  who  makes  any  discovery  of  any 
substantial  mineral  deposit  (as  determined 
by  the  Commission)  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall,  no  later  than  30 
days  after  such  discovery,  file  a  report  with 
the  Commission,  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information  regarding  such  dis- 
covery— 

(1)  the  type  of  mineral,  the  estimated 
volume  of  the  deposit,  and  the  estimated 
quality  of  the  unprocessed  mineral; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  deposit;  and 

(3)  the  name  and  address  of — 

(A)  any  owner  of  the  deposit;  and 

(B)  the  person  filing  the  report. 

(c)  Any  prospector,  mine  operator,  or  well 
operator  who  owns  or  has  legal  authority,  by 
lease,  license,  or  otherwise,  to  exploit  any 
substantial  mineral  deposit  (as  determined 
by  the  Commission)  discovered  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file 
a  report  within  one  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment  ^tting  forth  the  information  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  duly  authorized  repersentative  of  the 
Commission,  may  enter  during  business 
hours  the  site  of  any  substantial  mineral 
deposit  for  the  piu-pose  of  conducting  Inde- 
pendent tests  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  reported  quality,  volume,  and  location  of 
the  deposit. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  Inspect  or  examine  any  record 
or  document  relating  to  the  estimated  qual- 
ity, volume,  and  location  of  the  deposit. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  to  file 
any  report  required  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c),  or  files  any  report  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  with  the  knowledge  that  such  report 
Is  erroneous  in  any  material  respect,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

DISCIX>SURE    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  information  received  by  the 
Commission  under  section  4(d),  7(b),  7(c), 
7(d),  or  7(e)  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
disclosed  by  the  Commission,  except  that  no 
information  may  be  disclosed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b) )  If — 

(1)  the  disclosure  of  such  information,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  would  be 
adverse  to  the  public  Interest; 

(2)  such  information  contains  or  relates 
to  any  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred 
to  in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  or 

(3)  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
disclosure  of  such  Information  would  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  disclose  any  in- 
formation received  by  it  under  section  4(d), 
7(b), 7(c), 7(d), or  12(e)  to— 

( 1 )  other  Federal  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
accuracy  of  any  Federal  tax  return. 
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Any  information  falling  within  subsection 
(a)(1),  (a)(2),  or  (a)(3)  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished or  disclosed  by  any  person  receiving 
such  Information  under  this  subsection. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec  9.  The  Commission,  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  shall  coordinate  its 
activities,  in  order  to  avoid  any  duplication 
in  policy  planning,  with  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Defense, 
and  Transportation,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

COMMISSION   REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare— 

(1)  a  report  of  the  petroleum-producing 
capacity  in  reserves  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 6  during  each  calendar  quarter  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  within  30  days  after  the  close  of 
each  such  quarter; 

(2)  a  report,  from  time  to  time  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  recommending  action  to  pre- 
serve competition  among  businesses  enga^'ed 
in  the  production  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  or 
uranium; 

(3)  a  report,  to  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  information 
regarding  the  supply  of  mineral  deposits  dis- 
covered during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  Commission  of  the 
total  remaining  mineral  reserves  of  the  Na- 
tion by  categories;  and 

(4)  a  comprehensive  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  who  shall  transmit 
such  rep<M-t  to  the  Congress  •  •   • 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  CUT,  TO 
PROVIDE  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ported   to    my    people    on    the    incon- 
sistencies in  Federal  spending  priorities. 
I  insert  the  text  of  that  report: 
Report 

Over  the  years  I  have  supported  the  Pres- 
ident when  I  thought  he  was  right,  and  op- 
posed him  when  I  considered  his  proposals 
not  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
or  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District.  Most 
often  m  the  past,  I  have  sided  with  t!ie 
President.  My  agreement  with  him  particu- 
larly has  been  in  the  area  ol  reducing  infla- 
tion and  preventing  tax  increases.  I  have 
long  supported  Mr.  Nixon  in  bis  avowed  poal 
to  reduce  and  control  innatlcMiary  federal 
spending. 

But  I  have  witnessed  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence between  what  the  President  says  about 
reducing  inflation,  and  what  the  results  of 
his  actions  actually  are.  Mr.  Nixon's  March 
29th  address  to  the  country,  the  one  where 
he  clamped  a  price  celling  on  meat  prices, 
was  a  fine  example  of  the  maneuvering  that 
earned  the  President  recognition  as  a  "master 
politician." 

The  thrust  of  the  President's  message 
would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  to  blame  for  the  runaway  ^>ending 
that  has  brought  about  the  inflationary  trfnd 
in  this  country.  He  admitted  to  submitting 
the  largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try— 268  billion  dollars — but  added  that  some 
members  of  Congress  believe  that  domestic 
spending  should  be  even  more.  Mr.  Nixon 
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went  on  to  estimate  that  If  he  approved 
the  increases  that  Congress  had  attached 
to  the  budget;  "It  would  mean  a  15  percent 
increase  in  your  taxes,  or  an  increase  in 
prices  .  .  ." 

And  for  this  reason,  the  President  said  he 
would  veto  the  bills  that  would  "break  the 
federal  budget."  He  added:  "If  I  did  not  veto 
these  bills,  increased  prices  or  taxes  would 
break  the  family  budget  of  millions  of 
Americans  .  .  ." 

If  this  were  the  actual  case,  I  certainly 
would  support  the  President  and  vote  to 
sustain  his  vetos. 

My  voting  record  over  the  seven  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress  should  prove  I  am 
not  a  big  spender.  I  am  a  fiscal  conservative. 
In  fact  I  have  voted  to  go  along  with  the 
President  in  each  of  his  vetoe  with  the 
exception  of  one. 

But  a  look  at  the  record  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, gives  the  Presidents  anti-inflation 
proclamation  a  completely  different  tone. 

Mr.  Nixon  continues  to  veto  domestic  pro- 
grams that  would  xise  tax  money  to  aid 
Americans.  We  are  told  that  such  programs 
are  "inflationary"  and  would  only  increase 
federal  spending  to  dangerous  levels.  But  the 
President's  adamant  refusal  to  even  recon- 
sider his  so-called  "commitment"  to  provide 
aid  and  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  de- 
stroys any  logic  or  credibility  his  anti-infla- 
tion posture  may  have. 

Something  that  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  it  Is  inflationary  to  spend  money  for 
domestic  use  here  at  home,  but  spending  tax 
money  to  rebuild  the  war  machine  of  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  or  for  that  matter 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  is  a  non- 
Inflationary  "Investment  in  peace".  The  peo- 
ple I  have  talked  to  In  Baton  Rouge.  Ham- 
mond, Denham  Springs,  in  fact  all  over  the 
district,  cannot  understand  cutting  off 
money  to  worthwhile  domestic  federal  pro- 
grams In  this  country,  Just  to  turn  around 
and  give  the  money  to  North  Vietnam  (or 
any  other  foreign  country  for  that  matter). 
But  that's  what  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. The  most  often  quoted  figure  for 
North  Vietnam  Is  $2.6  billion.  If  spending 
that  amount  of  taxpayer's  money,  without 
returning  one  cent  of  benefits  to  the  people 
who  gave  the  government  the  tax  money  m 
the  first  place.  Isn't  Inflationary  and  fiscal 
irresponsible — then  I  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

If  continuing  to  spend  our  tax  dollars  over- 
seas doesn't  also  constitute  a  potential  threat 
of  new  taxes,  then  I  don't  understand  deficit 
spending. 

But  I  do  know  what  irresponsible  and  In- 
flationary means,  and  so  do  the  people  of 
this  country.  That's  the  reason  that  in  every 
national  opinion  poll  recently,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  solidly  opposed 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Yet  the  President  con- 
tinues to  attempt  to  ram  this  "commitment" 
past  Congress.  This  determination  to  give 
away  tax  money  to  North  Vietnam  is  hardly 
In  line  with  what  the  president  told  us  to  be 
the  "goal  of  the  new  prosperity" — which  Is 
to  "hold  down  the  federal  budget." 

I  am  certainly  not  trying  to  say  that  the 
President  Is  fully  responsible  for  reckless 
federal  spending.  The  Congress  must  accept 
its  share  of  blame  for  putting  this  nation 
on  the  Inflationary  treadmill.  Congress  has 
tried  to  buy  the  vote  of  every  pressure  group 
in  the  country  by  giving  away  huge  sums  of 
money  in  the  form  of  aid.  grants,  and  loans. 
In  many  instances  this  Is  irresponsible 
spending.  But  at  least  in  the  ca.se  of  domestic 
programs,  some  of  the  money  is  returned  to 
the  taxpayers.  How  many  U.S.  taxpayers  will 
benefit  from  the  money  the  President  Is  re- 
ported to  want  to  send  to  North  Vietnam? 
Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  of  the 
programs  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
money  for.  and  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
impound  the  funds  or  veto  completely. 

Damage  done  to  property  in  Louisiana,  or 
any  other  state,  by  the  flooding  Mississippi 
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The  article  follows: 
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Szasz  Is  a  professor  of  ^^ 
State  University  of  New  Yorl: 
and  chairman  of  the  Amerlc  i. 
for  the  Abolition  of  Involunta  y 
pitallzatlon  and  author  of 
published  "The  Second  Sin 
Co.)  from  which  the  followln( 

"Powerful  'addictions' — whe  t 
ing  clgarets  or  injecting  heroii  i 
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Some  people  struggle  vainly 
habit  for  decades;  others  'decide 
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to  rid  themselves  of  the  habit. 

"How  can  we  account  for 
is  the  pharmacology  of  the  so- 
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the  personality  of  the  so-call^ 

"What  is  relevant  Is  v 
tlon'— smoking,  drinking, 

is  or  is  not  a  part  of  an  in 

dramatic  production  in  which 
victim'  is  the  star. 

"So  long  as  It  is  (and  if  it  . 
to  combat  the  addiction  Is  onl 
play),  the  person  will  find  It 
po.ssible  to  give  up  his  habit, 
he  has  decided  to  close  down 
leave  the  stage,  he  will  find 
habit  broken  and  will  'cure 
'addiction'  with  surprising  ease 

Wliether    the    Szasz   analyst 
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or  merely  frustrating  depends  almost  totally 
on  what  you're  looking  for. 

If  you're  trying  to  understand  the  nature 
of  addiction  (Including  addiction  to  alcohol, 
to  gambling,  and  to  overeating)  it  may  fur- 
nish you  with  some  helpful  Insights. 

If  you're  an  "addict"  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  may  be  of  enormous  help  to  learn  what  It 
means  to  "decide"  to  give  up  a  habit. 

But  if  you're  running  a  drug-treatment 
program,  or  trying  to  devise  an  approach  to 
drug-treatment  that  has  some  hope  of  work- 
ing, on  a  large  scale,  the  Szasz  Insight  may 
strike  you  as  virtually  paralyzing. 

In  some  ways.  It  is.  His  analysis  Is  very 
much  like  Dr.  Eric  Berne's  analysis  of  alco- 
holism in  "Games  People  Play"  (Grove  Press, 
New  York). 

Berne  acknowledges  that  there  may  or 
may  not  be  biochemical  or  physiological 
abnormalities  Involved  In  excessive  drinking, 
but  that  such  abnormalities  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Alcoholic  game. 

What  Berne  sees  at  work  Is  a  full-fledged 
game,  with  the  Alcoholic  in  the  central  role. 
Others  necessary  to  the  game  are  the  Per- 
secutor (to  give  him  hell)  and  the  Rescuer 
(to  save  him  from  his  disease) .  There  may  be 
other  roles — the  Patsy,  who  extends  credit, 
the  Connection,  who  is  the  point  of  supply — 
but  these  are  the  vital  ones. 

Berne's  point  Is  that  the  Alcoholic  sees 
himself  as  the  star  of  a  drama,  and  that 
sincere  and  strenuous  efforts  to  break  the 
alcoholism  are  an  essential  part  of  the  play. 

The  suggestion  is  that  It  may  be  helpful 
for  the  supporting  players  to  stop  playing 
their  parts:  but  'cure'  is  possible  only  when 
the  Alcoholic  himself  decides  to  give  up  the 
game. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  both  Szasz 
Berne  are  psychiatrists,  which  puts  them  In 
a  milieu  where  one-to-one  is  the  norm. 

The  problem  Is  that  public  officials  who 
see  narcotics  addiction  and  the  crime  It  gen- 
erates as  massive  social  problems  have 
neither  the  time,  the  resources  nor  the  in- 
clination to  deal  one-to-one  with  addicts. 

Seasz  and  Berne  are  saying  that  "addic- 
tion" is  a  game  which  the  "addict"  can  give 
up  virtually  any  time  he  decides  to  give  it 
up,  but  that  only  he  can  make  the  decision. 
The  public  programs  are  based  on  that 
notion  that  addiction  Is  a  real  disease,  •  as 
subject  to  mass  (and  even  mildly  coercive) 
treatment  as,  say  tuberculosis. 

Maybe  the  public  addlctlon-treatcrs  have 
to  feel  that  way.  Admit  that  no  one  else  can 
cure  an  addict  but  the  addict  himself,  admit 
that  the  cure  cannot  be  forced  or  accelerated 
or  mass  produced,  and  you're  very  close  to 
admitting  that  the  drug-treatment  center  is 
a  farce. 

You're  also  very  close  to  saying  something 
that  hardly  any  "professional"  would  even 
dream  of  saying:  Yes,  there  Is  a  problem,  and 
a  massive  one  at  that.  But  since  we  haven't 
the  foggiest  notion  of  what  to  do  about  It — 
since  we're  not  sure  that  it's  possible  to  do 
anything  about  It — we  might  as  well  stop 
pretending. 


MINNESOTA   NEWSPAPER   NOTES 
STAKES  IN  SPENDING  BATTLE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  10,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  great  pressure  all  of  us  are 
under  with  regard  to  Federal  spending 
issues,  it  is  encouiaging  to  find  voices 
in  the  press  who  recognize  that  the  fi- 
nancial Integrity  of  the  United  States 
must  be  protected.  One  such  voice  is  the 
Shakopee  Valley  News  of  Shakopee, 
Minn.,  in  my  congressional  district. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  Including  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  recent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Shakopee  paper,  and 
which  helps  to  outline  the  Importance 
of  controlling  Federal  spending.  The 
article  follows: 

A  Balanced  Budcbt  Must  Come  .  .  . 

Some  economists  are  afraid  that  the  budget 
of  the  federal  government  is  out  of  control. 
This  Is  like  saying  inflation  is  Inevitable, 
the  dollar  Is  doomed  and  national  bankruptcy 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Just  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  controllability  of  government 
spending  has  arisen  could  exert  almost  irre- 
sistible pressure  against  stabilization  efforts. 

To  find  out  bow  one  top  authority  views 
the  problem  of  government  spending,  the  edi- 
tors of  U5.  News  &  World  Report  inter- 
viewed by  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
first  question  that  was  asked  by  U.S.  News 
editors  was  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
getting  a  balanced  federal  budget  In  the 
next  few  years.  Mr.  Weinberger  replied  that 
he  felt  there  was —  ".  .  .  if  people  want  It 
badly  enough." 

All  through  the  interview,  be  repeatedly 
stressed  his  belief  that  cuts  in  government 
spending  and  reduction  of  Inflationary  fed- 
eral deficits  depend  upon  the  people.  One 
reason  pressure  to  cut  federal  spending  must 
come  from  the  people  is  that  real  budget 
trimmmg  has  become  a  long-range  statutory 
question.  Laws  must  be  changed  to  curb  the 
proliferation  of  open-ended  spending  pro- 
grams wholly  beyond  the  control  of  any 
president  or  administration.  As  Mr.  Wein- 
berger puts  it:  "All  told,  about  71  percent  of 
total  budget  expenditures  are  for  things  over 
which  we  have  no  control."  These  include 
programs  like  medicare,  medicaid,  veterans' 
compensation,  welfare  and  unemployment  in- 
surance, to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  The  recent  20  percent  boost 
In  social  security  wiU  add  heavily  to  the  1973 
deficit.  This  Is  but  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
congressional  action  that  encourages  talk  of 
an   "uncontrollable"   federal   budget. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  against  increasing  taxes 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  He  reports, 
"We  are  spending  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  total  gross  national  product — 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced per  year — and  the  proportion  keeps 
moving  higher."  He  points  out  that  experts 
have  determined  that  If  we  move  to  a  point 
where,  say,  40  percent  of  total  output  goes 
for  taxes.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  maintain  a 
free  enterprise,  capitalist,  incentive-oriented 
economy.  "So".  In  his  words,  "the  stakes  In 
the  budgetmg  process  are  far  greater  than 
worrying  about  whether  we'll  have  higher 
taxes.  The  stakes,  ultimately,  are  whether 
we  can  keep  the  khid  of  system  we  have — on 
under  which  we've  made  greater  progress 
than  any  other  country  to  the  modern 
world." 

One  area  in  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  believes 
cuts  should  be  approached  with  caution  is 
defense.  He  thinks  cuts  of  $30  to  $35  billion 
wotild  be  disastrous.  With  such  cuts  In  de- 
fense spending,  he  says.  ".  .  .  you're  either 
going  to  have  a  great  many  empty  bases  and 
rusting  airplanes  and  tanks  with  nobody 
to  man  or  maintain  them,  or  you're  going  to 
have  people  standing  around  with  no  equip- 
ment to  use."  He  observes  that  m  nearly 
every  other  field — education,  health,  welfare, 
etc. — what  the  federal  government  doesn't 
do.  local  goremment  or  the  private  sector 
win  attempt  to  do.  But  oiiiy  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pays  for  defense.  What  the  federal 
government  falls  to  do  toward  defense  of 
the  nation  does  not  get  done,  and  unless 
there  Is  adequate  defense,  all  other  programs 
are  mcanlnpless. 

Mr.  WelTlbe^ger  reinforced  hts  plea  tot 
trrassroots  support  of  c\itbat<ks  In  non- 
essential gorernment  spending  programs  by 
notmg  that,  "A  lot  of  people  think  that  a 
balanced  budget  means  a  sterile,  unlmaglna- 
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tlve,  noncreatlve  government.  I  don't  think 
It  means  anything  of  the  kind.  It  means 
that  you  have  to  be  Imaginative  and  m- 
genious,  and  that  you  have  to  try  something 
new,  rather  than  Just  piling  new  spending 
programs  on  top  of  old  ones."  To  the  fir.al 
question  of,  "Do  you  have  a  new  formula 
to  try  out?",  he  concluded:  "No.  The  only 
new  formula  is  the  willingness  to  act  re- 
sponsibly— something  that  too  few  people 
have  been  wUling  to  do  In  the  past." 

Speaking  as  the  man  who  knows  as  much 
as  anyone  about  the  finances  of  the  federal 
government,  r.Ir.  Weinberger  clearly  was  ad- 
dressing his  last  remark  to  Congress  and  to 
all  citizens  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  faue 
of  the  financial  Integrity  of  the  United 
States. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    BUSINESS 
IN  SUPI»ORT  OP  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing to  open  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
provide  revenue  for  rapid  mass  transit 
sometimes  forget  the  large  and  still  grow- 
ing amount  of  support  for  our  actions. 

The  Southern  California  Business 
newspaper  produced  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  printed 
an  editorial  which  is  an  excellant  re- 
minder of  the  Los  Angeles  area  s  support 
for  increased  Federal  mass  transit 
fimding. 

Their  editorial  is  a  well-written  one 
wth  several  salient  points.  Because  of 
its  merit,  I  am  providing  my  colleagues 
with  an  opportimity  to  read  Southern 
California  Business'  editorial  in  support 
of  opening  tlie  liighway  trust  fund  for 
mass  transit  revenue: 

High  WAT  Pdnds  roK  Maes  Te.ansit 

Mass  transit,  recognized  as  desperately 
needed  yeftrs  ago  by  this  Chamber's  leader- 
ship, is  finally  receiving  the  same  support 
from  both  Federal  and  State  governments. 
We  applaud  recent  moves  aimed  at  t^jenlng 
up  both  Federal  and  State  highway  gas  tax 
funds  for  use  in  developing  mass  transit 
facilities. 

Increasingly,  motorists  who  have  p«»ld  for 
our  highway  network  have  come  to  realize 
that  total  dependence  on  a  single  mode  of 
tranaportation  cannot  meet  our  optimum  . 
needs  for  mobility.  Pollution,  congestion, 
energy  demands  and  the  cost  of  operating  the 
automobile  will  force  drastic  changes  in  our 
life  style,  as  recently  dramatized  by  the  Eu- 
vlronniental  Protection  Agency's  gas  ration- 
ing proposal,  unless  Immediate  steps  are 
t&keu  to  provide  an  attractive,  efficient  trans- 
poriiitlou  alternative. 

Of  course  It  will  take  money  to  build  a 
mass  transit  system  and  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  the  most  logical,  appropri.ue  source 
avnilnble.  The  fund  was  established  to  de- 
velop a  highway  network  to  move  people  effi- 
ciently, but  that  network  cannot  do  It  alone. 
So  why  not  use  some  of  those  revenues  to 
provide  an  integrated  transportation  system 
tliat  can  accommodate  both  highways  and 
mass  transit.  Balanced  transportation  is  our 
goal,  but  to  accomplish  It  we  must  have  fi- 
nancial flexibility. 

In  1968  the  Chamber  stipp?Tted  the  SCKTD 
bond  Issue  which  unfortunately  failed  In 
1970  we  supported  Proposition  18  which 
would  have  opened  up  the  State  highway 
trust  fimd  and  It  came  very  close  to  passin;:. 
Finally,   1Q71  gave  bUth  to  SB  325.  the  5  c 
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sales  tax  on  gasoline  which  again  was  backed 
by  a  massive  campaign  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Chamber  and  It  passed.  However.  SB  325 
funds  will  not  afford  enough  money  for  mass 
transit  especially  since  they  are  currently  de- 
voted to  improving  the  bus  system. 

At  long  last  the  climate  Is  changing.  Both 
Federal  and  State  governments  are  feeling 
the  local  ground  swell  for  such  legislation  as 
recently  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Is  cur- 
rently in  the  House.  Chamber  Directors  are 
speaking  to  this  Issue  in  Washington  this 
week  in  face-to-face  talks  with  our  California 
delegation  and  Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  Secretary 
for  Transportation. 

It  Is  the  Chambers  objective  to  deliver  a 
balanced  mobility  system  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  It  will  take  the  combined  action 
of  legislators  at  all  levels  of  government,  the 
Interest  and  support  of  business  leaders  and 
the  voting  public,  all  of  whom  stand  to 
benefit. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CHANGES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  enter  into  tlie  Record  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Shoren- 
stein  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
March  25,  1973.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Mr.  Shorenstein's  Ideas 
on  the  direction  of  the  environmental 
movement  both  helpful  and  informative. 
The  Environment:  Chance  Can  Be  Guided 
(By  Walter  H.  Shorenstein) 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  we  In  Cali- 
fornia do  not  read  of  an  effort  somewhere  in 
our  state  to  stop  new  constrxictlon  In  the 
name  of  preserving  the  environment. 

It  may  be  an  Initiative  to  limit  the  height 
of  all  buildings  in  San  Francisco.  It  may  be 
a  drive  to  halt  a  freeway  connection  In  Los 
Angeles. 

It  may  be  an  effort  to  halt  resort  develop- 
ment In  a  mountain  area.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  various  causes,  there  Is  in  all 
of  them  the  general  assumption  that  man- 
made  structures  are  automatically  Inimical 
to  the  environment. 

Obviously  this  Is  a  dangerous  oversimpli- 
fication created  out  of  the  rising  concern 
over  the  quality  of  the  environment  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  some  facts  of 
demography. 

We  cannot — any  more  than  King  Canute — 
halt  the  tides  of  growth  and  change  by  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  their  existence.  We 
can  best  enjoy  their  benefits  and  best  re- 
move or  limit  unpleasant  side  effects  by 
directing  growth  and  change  In  wisely  con- 
trolled courses. 

The  demographic  facts  should  demonstrate 
why  absolute  no-growth  policies  are  bound 
to  fall  In  urban  areas.  Our  rising  national 
population  alone  points  to  the  need  for  more 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good; 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
Him. — Psalm  34:  8. 

Eternal  God  of  all  the  ages,  whose 
glory  the  heavens  declare  and  whose 
handiwork  the  planets  reveal,  we  come  to 


Thee  in  this  splendid 
when   Thy   life-giving 
quiet  Earth  and  our  sluijiber 
bom  anew  with  the 
fragrant    flowers, 
growing  grass. 

Help  us,  we  pray 
birth  of  hope  and  a  renewal 
our  own  hearts  this  s< 
us  may  be  bom  again  aAd 
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easons,   the    aver- 

str4ng  motive  for  en- 

•\  ement  and  growth 

he  will  prefer  a 

high-rise    office 

venlent,  comfort- 

transporfation.  And,  of  the 

pays  to  occupy 

of  it  is  returned 

of  taxes  which 

hospitals  and  fire  depart - 
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ec<  nomy. 

if 
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INVESTp^IENT 

is  returned  to  the 

fees  for  building 

represents  a  ma- 

About  35% 

a  modern  office 

Into  wages  and 

provide    the    best 

ecoi  omic  and  the  en- 

of  sheltering  the 

p  jpulatlon. 

to  accept  as  given 

;row  and  change. 

allocate  sufficient 

compatible  with 


tpemselves  are  not 

look  to  solutions 

go  beyond  slm- 
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ply  improving  designs  for 
Ings  within  the  old  pattern 

We  must  have  better 
not  on  a  patchwork  block 
on  a  wide  regional  level,  „. 
Institutionalizing  the  error  i 
Instead  on  anticipating  the 
lenging  problems  of 

GREATER   TRUST 

Secondly,  we  must  have 
tion  and  greater  mutual 
trust  between  the  private  _. 
ment,  so  that  the  efforts  o: 
reeled  toward  the  common 
the  urban  environment,  rat 
ing  energy  in  struggles  for 
decisions  dictated  by  polit 
We  must,  seriously  and 
ourselves  to  the  xirgent 
the  automobile   In  our 

than  half  of  the  typical 

Los  Angeles  It's  almost  tw( 
cated    to    the    automobile 
streets,  parking  lots  and 
motive  by-products  of 
congestion   long   ago 
levels. 

Some  cities  have  ^.^^, 
the  problem  of  banning 
certain  areas,  only  to  find 
tlon   in   surrounding 
Minneapolis     and     Houstoi  i 
mented  with  utilizing  alr-i 
Ing    streets   to   provide    cai 
spaces.  Still  others,  with 
current  example,   have 
mass  transit. 

Whatever  the  best  solutloi 
of  solutions,  proves  to  be,  i 
finding  a  means  of  breaking 
of  the  automobile  on  our 
of  utmost  priority. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  prob.™ 
increasing  need  for  electrlca 
for  energy  production,  both 
and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  j. 
continues  to  concentrate  1 
the  need  for  new  power 
centers  of  population  bo 
economic  and  planning 

Although  both  face  s 

Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
bright  futures,  perhaps  the 
two  cities  in  the  United  i 
Complementary  rather 
each  offering  different  ad 
nlties,  and  life  styles,  they 
ly    strategic    market    po 
again  faces  west,  toward 
Pacific  Basin  with  their  :_, 
markets  for  U.S.  goods  and 
California    are    to    realize 
growth  withoxit  xinpleasant 
ous  side  effects,  we  must 
realistically. 

It  will  take  effort  to 
problems  and  place  them 
of  priorities.  It  wUl  take  . 
the  best  solutions.  It  will  „ 
and  resources  to  implement 

But  these  solutions  will 
the  resources  never  assere 
never  implemented.  If  we 
order  the  tide  to  come  no 
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automobiles  from 
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have     experi- 

lights  over  exist- 

•free   pedestrian 

Francisco  as  a 

invested   heavily  in 

.  or  combination 

;  Is  evident  that 
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Sta  ;es. 
tl  an  competitive, 
advaitages,  opportu- 
st  md  In  supreme- 
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and  the  entire 
rapihly  growing  new 
i  ervlces.  If  we  in 
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a  ud  even  danger- 
fate  our  problems 
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be  Imagined, 
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season  of  spring 
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ing  world  is 
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of  love  in 
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faith  make  us  more  that 
the  mood  and  movements 
world. 

Grant,  O  God,  that  wel 
preserve  our  American 
reap  the  rich  rewards  of 
Thee  and  our  fellow 
and  truth,  with  friendliriess 
will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ 
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3f  our  modern 


may  work  to 

of  life  and 

who  serve 
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and  good 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

OnAprU9, 1973: 

H.B.  5445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 

HH.  5446.  An  act  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for   1  year;   and 

H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  Week"  marking  the  qulnquecen- 
tennlal  of  his  birth. 

On  AprU  10.  1973: 

Hit.  3577.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  1493.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  In  a 
missing  status;  and 

S.  1494.  An  act  to  amend  section  236  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  certain  employees  to  limit  the 
number  of  employees  that  may  be  retired  un- 
der such  act  during  specified  periods. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1975, 
TO  AMEND  THE  EMERGENCY 
LOAN   PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-119) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1975),  to  i.mend  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Ru- 
ral Development  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 

The  committee  of  conference  reports  in 
disagreement  omendment  nvimbered  4. 

W.   R.  POAGE, 

Frank  A.  Stubblefielo, 
Bill  Alexander, 
Bob  Bergland, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
Geo.  a.  Goodling, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Robert  Dole, 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  1975). 

To  amend  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  Amendments  Numbered  1, 
2,  3,  and  5.  Amendment  Number  4  was  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement  since  It 
appears  that  It  may  not  be  germane  to  the 
House  bin.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
Conferees  that  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Conferees  at  the  appropriate  time  after  pres- 
entation of  the  Conference  Report  will  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  Amendment  Numbered  4  and  concur 
in  that  Amendment  with  an  Amendment 
Inserting  In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  any  loan  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  connection  with 
any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  Sections  7(b) 
(1),  (2),  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4))  shaU  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  determined  under  Section 
324  of  the  Consolidated  F^rm  and  Rurcd 
Development  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  4 
of  this  Act.  No  portion  of  any  such  loan  shall 
be  subject  to  cancellation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law." 

The  language  set  out  above  would  Impose 
the  same  interest  rate  (five  percent)  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
as  the  House  bill  Imposes  on  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loans  and 
remove  the  $5,000  forgiveness  feature  from 
such  SBA  loans.  The  only  difference  between 
Senate  Amendment  Numbered  4  and  the 
above-described  language  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate Amendment  would  have  been  effective 
with  respect  to  all  loans  "approved"  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  while 
the  substitute  is  effective  with  respect  to 
loans  "made"  in  connection  with  any  dis- 
aster occurring  on  or  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. The  substitute  language  would  pre- 
vent a  situation  from  arising  similar  to  that 
which  required  adoption  of  section  3  of  the 
House  bill,  that  Is.  a  situation  where  In  an 
area  subjected  to  a  disaster  some  applicants 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  In  their 
applications  and  have  them  processed 
quickly  would  receive  generous  loan  provi- 
sions while  their  neighbors  who  were  not  able 
to  act  quickly  would  not. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  Amendments  Numbered  1.  2. 
and  3  (which  would  have  given  applicants 
for  SBA  loans  In  areas  declared  disaster 
areas  between  January  1  and  December  27. 
1972,  eighteen  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  to  apply  for  such  loans)  because  the 
substitute  language  for  Amendment  Nuvn- 
bered  4  would  give  such  applicants  an  un- 
limited period  within  which  to  file  their  ap- 
plications. 

Senate  Amendment  Numbered  5  proposed 
to  amend  the  definition  of  "disaster"  in  ihe 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  include  ero- 
sion. The  report  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  this  Amendment.  It  ap- 
peared that  it  might  not  be  germane  to  the 
House  bill  and  would  have  amended  a  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  House  Con- 


ferees were  not  sure  of  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment  and  were,  therefore,  reluctant 
to  agree  to  it  without  further  study  and 
greater  information  than  was  available  to 
them. 

W.   R.   POAGE, 

FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD, 

Bill  Alexander, 

Bob  Bergland, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

William  C.  Wampler, 

Geo.  a.  Ooodlinc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

George  McGovern, 

James  B.  Allen, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Robert  Dole, 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SHALL  THE  PRESIDENT  BE  A  TRADE 
CZAR 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
powers  to  make  him  a  trade  czar.  He 
seeks  a  transfer  of  unprecedented  au- 
thority from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House.  Once  this  power  is  surrendered, 
congressional  changes  in  the  law  could 
be  stopped  by  the  President,  and  one- 
third  of  the  Congress  plus  one.  In  trade 
matters,  majority  rule  would  be  ended. 
The  powers  of  impoimdment  could  be  ex- 
tended to  trade  issues. 

I  am  for  a  ti-ade  bill.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  America.  This  bill,  however, 
would  pei'mit  the  President  to  arrange 
trade  deals  in  specific  areas,  for  specific 
companies,  and  for  special  individuals. 
It  would  give  the  President  authority  in 
trade  matters  to  fatten  his  friends  and 
destroy  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  give  the  White  House  au- 
thority to  enter  into  secret  and  star- 
chamber  trade  deals  and  then  permit  the 
dealers  to  shroud  their  action  in  execu- 
tive privilege. 

Trade  mast  be  open — above-board  and 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
ican producers,  large  and  small,  who  pro- 
duce the  same  commodity.  The  fairness 
doctrine  must  be  enacted  into  the  trade 
laws. 

Congress  can  write  a  trade  bill  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Nation 
without  providing  wide-ranging  and 
arbitrary  authority  to  bypass  the  Con- 
gi-ess. 

CONCERNING  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  made  official  that  our  tax  re- 
form deliberations  in  the  Ways  r.nd 
Means  Committee  will  be  suspended  un- 
til the  issue  of  trade  can  be  resolved.  I 
have  noted  some  reports  in  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  this  decision  ends,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  consideration  of  tax 
reform  during  the  93d  Congress.  I  wish 
to  note  my  strong  dissent  from  any  sucli 
conclusion  which  I  personally  consider 
unwarranted  and  mischievous. 

Nothing  tlie  distinguished  chainnan  of 
my  committee  has  said,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, warrants  such  a  conclusion.  The 
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intention  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  testify  to  administration  recom- 
mendations on  tax  reform  immediately 
following  our  Easter  recess  indicates  that 
such  a  conclusion  is  unwarranted  also 
from  the  administration  viewpoint. 
There  are  at  least  four  good  reasons 
why  tax  reform  should  be  completed  this 
year: 

First.  Before  election  we  promised 
we  would  act  to  reform  om-  Federal  in- 
come taxes  this  yeai-; 

Second.  Tax  reform  has  a  continuing 
constituency,  leading  me  to  believe  that 
if  we  do  not  do  it  this  year  we  will  do 
it  some  other  year  in  the  near  future.  It 
would  be  better  for  our  committee  to 
make  its  recommendations  now  rather 
than  at  a  later  time  when  we  will  have 
lost  the  expertise  gained  from  protracted 
hearings  this  spring  and  the  compara- 
tively recent  tax  deUberations  in  1969; 

Third.  We  are  imder  considerable  fis- 
cal pressure  this  year  and  so  should  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  tax 
reform  into  tax  relief.  Cutting  back  on 
progressive  income  taxes  is  the  opposite 
of  reform  unless  total  governmental 
spending  is  also  reduced,  since  the  re- 
sult is  to  put  increasing  burden  on  the 
regressive  taxes;  and 

Fourth.  Tax  reform  is  most  construc- 
tively carried  out  in  a  nonelection  year. 

There  is  no  more  central  issue  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  than 
taxation.  I  accept  the  decision  dictated 
by  the  exigencies  of  our  trade  and  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation.'  But  I  can- 
not, as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  appear  tc  acquiesce  in  ru- 
mors about  the  demise  of  tax  reform  at 
this  time.  There  should  be  no  higher 
priority  item  before  us,  despite  the  trade 
diversion. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  CONTINUES  TO  LOSE  PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE  ON  DOMESTIC 
MATTERS 

fMr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  poll 
shows  that  President  Nixon  continues  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  his  handling  of  the  economy  and 
on  most  other  domestic  matters. 

That  is  why  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  Congress  to  head  off  Mr.  Nixon's 
latest  economic  crisis — ^to  act  firmly  and 
decisively  on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  about  to  come  before  the  House. 

The  latest  Harris  poll  shows  that  the 
people  give  Mr.  Nixon  failing  marks  on 
important  domestic  policy  matters. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  tlie  people  feel 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  a  poor  job  of 
holding  down  the  cost  of  living.  And  that 
consensus  has  gone  up  10  percentage 
points  in  1  month. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  people  believe 
that  the  President's  policies  are  failing 
to  keep  the  economy  healthy.  That  opin- 
ion has  giown  by  11  percentage  points 
in  a  month. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  people  have 
negative  reactions  to  Mr.  Nixon's  han- 
dling of  Federal  spending.  And  their 
i-anks  have  grown  by  9  points  in  a  month. 


Fifty-three    percent 
continue  to  feel  that  Mr 
poor  job  of  handling  r^alions 
Congiess.  To  which  I 

Clearly,  on  issues  th4t 
them,    the   people    are 
Congress  for  leadership. 


of    the    people 

Nixon  is  doing  a 

with  the 

4iay  add — amen. 

are  closest  to 

looking   to   the 


MAJORITY    OP    AMERICAN 
THINK    PRESIDENT 
GOOD  JOB — RESUL' 
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an  1 
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(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklah^  ma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  1 )  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and|  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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UNITED  STATES 
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the  following  message 
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Banking  and  CuiTency: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  Ur^ted 

Pursuant  to  the 
section  3,  of  the  Federal 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752),  I  her 
the  annual  report  of  the  rational 
Union  Administration  for 
year  1972. 


The  White  House.  April 
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The  SPEAKER  laid  bef  Jr 
the  following  message  from 
of  the  United  States;   which 
and,  together  with  the 
jiers,  referred  to  the  Com|nittee 
Whole  House  on  the  State 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


prov  ide 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 
A  djTiamic  economic  systeji 
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jobs,   good  working  condi 
decent  living  wage  for  the 
ploys;  it  should  also  help 
and  women  to  set  aside 
earnings  of  their  most  product: 
to  assure  them  of  a  secu 
foitable  income  in  their  retirement 

This  fundamental  concej  t 
savings  for  retirement  came 
public  sponsor.ship  in  the 
more  than  a  generation  i 
establishment  of  the  Social 
tem.  Today,  Social  Security 
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system  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  progressive. 
Numerous  significant  improvements  have 
been  made  in  it  during  the  past  four 
years  by  this  Administration  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  public  policy  has  long 
given  active  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  a  second  form  of  retirement 
income:  private  pensions  which  are 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups 
of  workers  and  help  to  supplement  the 
Social  Security  floor.  Private  pension 
plans  now  cover  over  30  million  workers 
and  pay  benefits  to  another  6  million  re- 
tired persons. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  substantial 
Improvement  in  Federal  laws  dealing 
with  private  retirement  savings.  Those 
workers  who  are  covered  by  pension 
plans — about  half  the  total  private  work 
force — presently  lack  certain  important 
types  of  Government  protection  and  sup- 
port. The  other  half  of  the  labor  force, 
those  who  are  not  participants  in  private 
plans,  are  not  receiving  sufficient  en- 
couragement from  the  Government  to 
save  for  retirement  themselves.  Self- 
reliance,  prudence,  and  independence — 
basic  strengths  of  our  system  which  are 
reinforced  by  private  retirement  savings 
and  which  government  should  seek  to 
foster — are  in  too  many  cases  not  sup- 
ported, and  sometimes  actually  discour- 
aged, by  present  practices  and  regula- 
tions. 

Sixteen  months  ago  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  pension  reform  legislation 
to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  Since  then 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  held  useful  hearings  on  re- 
form, and  the  issue  has  received  wide 
public  discussion.  The  Administration 
has  also  completed  studies  on  some  addi- 
tional facets  of  the  pension  question,  and 
we  have  refined  our  proposals. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
action  on  those  proposals.  They  will  be 
resubmitted  within  several  days,  in  the 
form  of  two  bills,  the  Retirement  Benefits 
Tax  Act  and  the  Employee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  message  outlines  the 
specific  reforms  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

THE    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS   TAX   ACT 

If  the  working  men  and  women  are  to 
have  a  genuine  incentive  to  set  aside 
some  of  their  earnings  today  for  a  more 
secure  retirement  tomorrow,  they  need 
solid  assurances  that  such  savings  will 
not  be  erased  late  in  their  career  by  the 
loss  of  a  job,  wiped  out  by  insufficient 
financing  of  promised  benefits,  nor 
penalized  by  the  tax  laws.  To  this  end, 
the  Retirement  Benefits  Tax  Act  would 
embody  the  following  five  major  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  A  minimum  standard  should  be 
established  in  law  for  preserving  the  re- 
tirement rights  of  employees  who  leave 
their  jobs  before  retirement. 

Protection  of  retirement  rights,  which 
is  essential  to  a  gi'owing  and  healthy  pen- 
sion system,  is  ordinarily  defined  in  terms 
of  "vesting."  A  pension  vests  when  an 
employee  becomes  legally  entitled  upon 
retirement  to  the  benefits  he  has  earned 
up  to  a  certain  date,  regardless  of 
whether  he  leaves  or  loses  his  job  before 
retirement. 

Despite  some  recent  movement  toward 


earlier  vesting,  many  private  plans  still 
carry  overly  restrictive  requirements  for 
age  or  length  of  service  or  participation 
before  vesting  occurs.  Thus,  the  pensions 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  full-time 
workers  participating  in  private  pension 
plans  are  not  now  vested.  All  too  fre- 
quently, the  worker  who  resigns  or  is 
discharged  late  in  his  career  finds  that 
the  retirement  income  on  which  he  has 
been  counting  heavily  has  not  vested  and 
hence  is  not  due  him. 

The  legislation  this  Administration  is 
proposing  would  meet  this  problem  by 
requiring  that  pensions  become  vested 
at  an  appropriate  specified  point  in  a 
worker's  career.  That  point  should  not 
be  set  too  early:  if  a  great  many  younger, 
short-term  workers  acquired  vested 
rights,  pension  plans  would  be  burdened 
with  considerable  extra  costs  and  the 
level  of  benefits  for  retiring  workers 
could  be  reduced.  But  neither  should  too 
long  a  wait  be  required  before  vesting 
begins,  since  many  older  workers  would 
then  receive  little  if  any  assistance.  To 
strike  the  right  balance,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  "Rule  of  50"  vesting  for- 
mula, which  is  moderate  in  cost  and 
works  well  to  protect  older  workers. 

Under  this  standard,  all  pension  bene- 
fits which  have  been  earned  would  be 
considered  half  vested  when  an  employ- 
ee's age  plus  the  number  of  years  he  has 
participated  in  the  pension  plan  equals 
50.  From  this  half -vested  starting  point, 
an  additional  ten  percent  of  all  of  the 
benefits  earned  would  be  vested  each 
year,  so  that  the  pension  would  be  fully 
vested  five  years  later. 

For  example,  someone  joining  a  plan  at 
age  30  would  find  that  his  pension  would 
become  50  percent  vested  at  age  40 — 
when  his  years  of  participation  (10)  plus 
his  age  (40)  would  equal  50.  Similarly, 
the  pension  of  an  employee  joining  a 
plan  at  age  40  would  become  50  percent 
vested  at  age  45,  and  that  of  an  em- 
ployee joining  a  plan  at  age  50  would 
begin  to  vest  immediately.  And  in  each 
case,  the  degree  of  vesting  would  in- 
crease from  50  percent  to  100  percent 
over  the  subsequent  five-year  period  of 
the  worker's  continued  employment. 

So  that  this  formula  would  not  dis- 
courage employers  from  hiring  older 
workers,  who  would  have  an  advantage 
of  more  rapid  vesting,  the  legislation 
would  permit  a  waiting  period  of  up  to 
three  years  before  a  new  employee  must 
be  allowed  to  join  a  pension  plan,  and 
it  would  also  permit  employees  hired 
within  five  years  of  normal  retirement 
age  to  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
a  plan. 

Under  the  "Rule  of  50,"  the  proportion 
of  full-time  workers  in  private  retirement 
plans  with  vested  pension  benefits  would 
increase  from  32  percent  to  61  percent. 
Among  participants  age  40  and  older  the 
percentage  with  vested  pension  benefits 
would  rise  from  40  percent  to  about  90 
percent. 

To  avoid  excessive  pension  cost  in- 
creases which  might  lead  to  reduction  of 
benefits,  this  new  law  would  apply  only 
to  benefits  earned  after  the  bill  becomes 
effective,  although  the  number  of  years 
a  worker  participated  in  a  pension  plan 
prior  to  enactment  would  count  toward 
meeting  the  vesting  standard.  The  aver- 


age cost  increase  for  plans  which  now 
have  no  vesting  provision  would  be  about 
1.9  cents  per  hour  for  each  covered  em- 
ployee; for  plans  that  now  provide  some 
vesting  it  Tould  be  even  less. 

2.  Employees  expecting  retirement 
benefits  under  employer-financed  de- 
fined-benefii  pension  plans  should  have 
the  security  of  knowing  that  their  vested 
benefits  are  being  adequately  funded. 

Perhaps  the  most  fimdamental  aspect 
of  any  pension  plan  is  the  assurance  that 
when  retirement  age  arrives,  pension 
benefits  will  be  paid  out  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  plan.  To  give  this  assur- 
ance, it  is  essential  that  when  an  em- 
ployer makes  pension  promises,  he  begins 
putting  away  the  money  that  will  even- 
tually be  needed  to  keep  them.  Yet  Fed- 
eral regulations  at  present  are  lenient 
on  this  point,  requiring  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  pension  liabilities  be  put 
aside  or  funded  each  year. 

My  retirement  savings  proposal  would 
augment  this  minimal  protection  with 
an  additional  requirement  calling  for  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  unfunded,  vested 
liabilities  in  a  pension  plan  to  be  funded 
annually.  Over  time,  this  rate  of  fund- 
ing would  build  up  substantial  assets  for 
the  payment  of  pension  benefits.  It  would 
make  tlie  average  employee  or  retuee 
less  dependent  for  his  pension  upon  the 
survival  of  a  fonner  employer's  business. 

By  requiring  employers  to  be  more 
forehanded  and  systematic  in  prepar- 
ing to  meet  their  pension  obligations, 
this  reform  should  help  to  reduce  the 
frequency  and  magnitude  of  benefit 
losses  whjn  pension  plans  terminate. 
Even  now  the  termination  problem  is  not 
a  major  one:  a  study  conducted  at  my 
direction  last  year  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  the  Treasury  found  that  about 
3100  retired,  retirement-eligible,  and 
vested  workers  lost  pension  benefits 
through  terminations  in  the  first  7 
months  of  1972,  with  losses  totaUng  some  ; 
SIO  million.  To  put  them  in  perspective, 
these  losses  should  be  compared  with 
more  than  $10  billion  in  benefits  paid 
annually. 

I  also  recognize,  however,  that  these 
pension  termination  losses  did  work  very 
real  injustices  and  hai-dships  on  the  in- 
dividual workers  affected,  and  on  their 
famiUes.  Tliough  the  stricter  funding 
requirements  we  are  proposing  will  help 
to  minimize  these  benefit  losses,  it  has 
also  been  suggested  that  a  Government- 
sponsored  termination  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  established  to  see  that 
no  workers  or  retirees  whatever  suffer 
termination  losses. 

After  giving  this  idea  thorough  con- 
sideration, I  am  not  recommending  it  at 
this  time.  No  insurance  plan  has  yet  been 
devised  which  is  neither  on  the  one  hand 
so  permissive  as  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment Uable  for  any  agreement  reached 
between  employees  and  employers,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  so  intrusive  as  to  en- 
tail Government  regulation  of  business 
practices  and  collective  bargauiing  on  a 
scale  out  of  keeping  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  With  new  support  from  the 
funding  standard  I  am  requesting,  tlie 
private  sector  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
vise protection  against  the  small  remain- 
ing termination  loss  problem,  and  I  en- 
courage employers,  unions,  and  private 
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insurance   companies   to   take   up   this 
challenge. 

3.  Employees  who  wish  to  save  inde- 
vendently  for  their  retirement  or  to  sup- 
plement  employer-financed  pensions 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns  amounts  set  aside  for 
these  purposes. 

Under  present  law.  neither  an  em- 
ployer's contribution  to  a  qualified  pri- 
vate retirement  plan  on  behalf  of  his 
employees,  nor  the  investment  earnings 
on  those  contributions,  are  generally 
subject  to  taxes  until  benefits  are  paid 
to  the  retired  worker  or  his  family.  When 
an  employee  contributes  to  a  group  plan, 
the  tax  liability  on  investment  earnings 
is  similarly  deferred— though  in  this 
case  the  contribution  Itself  is  taxable 
when  initially  received  as  salary.  By 
contrast,  a  worker  investing  in  a  retire- 
ment savings  program  of  his  own  is  actu- 
ally subject  year  by  year  to  a  double  tax 
blow.  He  Is  taxed  both  on  the  savings 
contributions  themselves  as  part  of  his 
pay  and  on  the  investment  income  his 
savings  earn. 

Employees  who  want  to  establish  their 
own  retirement  plan  or  to  augment  an 
employer-financed  plan  should  be  of- 
fered a  tax  incentive  comparable  to  that 
now  given  those  in  group  plans.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  that  an  individ- 
ual's contributions  to  a  retirement  sav- 
ings program  be  made  tax-deductible 
up  to  the  level  of  $1,500  per  year  or  20 
percent  of  earned  Income,  whichever  Is 
less,  and  that  the  earnings  from  invest- 
ments up  to  this  limit  also  be  tax-exempt 
until  received  sis  retirement  income.  In- 
dividuals could  retain  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  investment  of  these  funds,  chan- 
neling them  into  quallfled  bank  accounts, 
mutual  funds,  annuity  or  insurance  pro- 
grams, government  bonds,  or  other  In- 
vestments as  they  desire. 

The  maximum  deduction  of  $1,500 
would  direct  benefits  primarily  to  em- 
ployees with  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
while  preserving  an  Incentive  to  estab- 
lish employer-financed  plans.  The  limit 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
older  employees  to  finance  a  substantial 
retirement  income — a  consideration 
which  is  of  special  importance  to  the  9 
million  full-time  workers  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  between  40  and  60  years  old 
and  are  not  participating  in  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  $1,500  ceiling  should  be  more  than 
adequate  for  most  workers.  Supposing 
for  example  that  a  worker  in  that  situ- 
ation was  to  start  an  independent  plan 
at  age  40,  tax-free  contributions  of  $1,- 
500  a  year  from  then  on  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  him  an  annual  pension 
of  $7,500,  over  and  above  his  basic  So- 
cial Security  benefits,  beginning  at  age 
65. 

The  tax  deduction  I  am  proposing 
would  also  be  available  to  those  already 
covered  by  employer-financed  plans,  but 
in  his  case  the  $1,500  maximum  would 
be  reduced  to  reflect  pension  plan  con- 
tributions made  by  the  employer. 

4.  Self-employed  persons  tcho  invest  in 
pension  plans  for  themselves  and  their 
employees  should  he  given  a  more  gen- 
erous tax  deduction  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. 

At  present,  self-employed  people  who 
establish  pension  plans  for  tliemselves 
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by  corporations  on 
ployees. 

This  distinction  in 
based  on  any  differenci 
unincorporated    entitle 
tions  often  engage  in 
same  economic  activitie  > 
tical  effect  has  been  to  _. 
ployees  of  self-employ4d 
do    not    wish    to    inco 
which  are  comparable 
porate   employees.   It 
otherwise  lainecessary 
persons  solely  for  the 
ing  tax  benefits. 

To  achieve  greater 
that  the  aimual  limit  foi 
tributions  by  the  self 
to  $7,500  or  15  percent  o 
whichever  is  less.  This 
enable  the  self -employee 
adequate  benefits  for  . 
their  workers,  without 
revenue  losses. 

5.  Workers  who  receiv 
ments  from  pension 
leave  a  job  before 
able  to  defer  taxes  on 
until  retirement. 

In  order  to  avoid  the 
ministering  funds  for 
former  employee,  an  emj; 
times  give  a  departing  . 
sum  payment  representing 
ment  benefits.  Present 
the  employee  pay 

payment  even  if  he  

aside  for  his  retirement 
remains  with  one 
tax.  This  discrimination 
rected. 

The  legislation  we  are 
amend  the  tax  law  to 
who  receives  a  lump  _, 
retirement  benefits  befo 
put  the  money  into 
retirement  savings 
own  or  an  employer--, 
without  having  to  pay  a 
the  interest  it  eai-ns,  unti 
fits  upon  retiiement. 

THE    EMPLOYEE    BENEFITS 


re  subjected  to 
1  fhich  are  not  im- 
Penslon  contrl- 
ei^ployed  are  tax- 
lesser  of  $2,500 
income.  There 
cohtributions  made 
beltlf  of  their  em- 

reatment  is  not 
in  reality,  since 
and    coipora- 
iubstantially  the 
!.  Its  chief  prac- 
deny  to  the  em- 
persons  who 
•porate    benefits 
;o  those  of  cor- 
las   also  led   to 
ncorporation  by 
pi  rpose  of  obtain- 

epuity,  I  propose 

deductible  con- 

enjployed  be  raised 

earned  income, 

provision  would 

to  provide  more 

thi  mselves  and  for 

(fiusing  excessive 

lump-sum  pay- 

pkins  when   they 

retin  ment  should  be 

those  payments 


t  le 


ei  iployee 


li  w 


incoi  le 


An  important  companion 
point  reform  contained 
Benefits  Tax  Act  is  our 
tion  to  make  the  Federa 
tougher  watchdog  over 
tion  of  the  more  than 
private  pension  and  welfire 
fitting  American  workers 

Submitted    by    this 
more  than  3  years  ago, 
form  languished  in  both 
Congresses.  Each  month 
unenacted,  the  small 
ployee   benefit   fund    ofljcials 
careless  or  imscrupulous 
mitted  to  deny  hard-wc 
women  part  of  their  bene^ts 
we  are  today  proposing 
gress  a  strengthened 
ployee  Benefits  Protectioii 
urgent  request  for  promp 

Control  of  pension 


and 


an( 
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problems  of  ad- 
benefit  of  a 
loyer  will  some- 
a  lump- 
all  his  retire- 
requires  that 
tax  on  that 
to  put  it 
A  worker  who 
;r  pays  no  such 
should  be  cor- 


in  ends 


SI  m 


)roposing  would 

pej-mit  the  worker 

payment  of 

e  he  retires  to 

a4other  qualified 

ither  his 

sjtnsored  plan — 

tax  on  it,  or  on 

he  draws  bene- 


'ROTECTION    ACT 


to  the  five- 

the  Retirement 

p^posed  legisla- 

Government  a 

1  he  administra- 

$160  billion  in 

funds  bene- 


Administration 
his  needed  re- 
1  he  91st  and  92d 
that  it  has  sat 
minority  of  em- 
who   are 
have  been  per- 
king men  and 
Tliat  is  why 
t  J  the  93d  Con- 
improved  Em- 
Act,  with  an 
action. '^ 
welfare  funds 


^  -J 
/o 

is  sliared  by  employers,  imions,  banks 
msurance  companies,  and  many  others' 
Most  pension  plans  are  carefully  man 
aged  by  responsible  peopl ;,  but  too  manv 
workers  have  too  much  s  t  stake  for  the 
Government  simply  to  assume  that  all 
fund  management  wUl  automatically 
meet  a  high  fiduciary  standard. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  \-e  are  propos- 
mg  would  establish  for  tie  first  time  an 
explicit  Federal  requirement  tliat  per- 
sons who  control  employe  b  benefit  funds 
must  deal  with  tliose  fund  s  exclusively  in 
the  interest  of  the  employ  ee  participants 
and  their  beneficiaries.  Certain  corrupt 
practices  such  as  emb(  zzlement  and 
kickbacks  in  connection  w  th  welfare  and 
pension  funds  are  aheady  Federal 
crimes,  but  many  other  tj  pes  of  activity 
which  clearly  breach  priiciples  of  fidu- 
ciary conduct  are  overlosked  by  pres- 
ent statutes.  My  proposil  would  plug 
these  holes  in  the  law  to  five  workei-s  a 
more  solid  defense  again;  t  mishandling 
of  funds. 

Present  reporting  and  disclosme  re- 
quirements would  also  M  broadened  to 
require  of  benefit  plan  administrators  a 
detailed  accounting  of  th^ir  stewardship 
similar  to  that  rendered  by  mutual  funds, 
banks,  and  insurance  companies. 

To  back  up  these  changes,  the  new  law- 
would  give  additional  investigative  and 
enforcement  powers  to  tiT  j  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  would  permit  pension  fund 
participants  and  benefic  aries  to  seek 
remedies  for  breach  of  :iduciary  duty 
through  class  action  suits , 

liljnally,  the  Employee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act  would  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  Federal  laws  in  em- 
ployee benefits  protectionj  complement- 
ing but  in  no  way  mterfeiing  with  State 
laws  that  regulate  bankiig,  insurance 
and  securities. 

BRICHTENmC    THE    BETIBEW  ENT    PICTUKE 

By  moving  rapidly  to  e  lact  the  pen- 
sion incentive  and  protect  ion  package  I 
am  recommending  today,  this  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  ma  ce  1973  a  year 
of  historic  progress  in  biightening  the 
retirement  picture  for  America's  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

Under  the  reforms  we  se  ek,  every  par- 
ticipant in  a  private  retiri  iment  savings 
plan  could  have  a  better  ( pportunity  to 
earn  a  pension  and  greater  confidence  in 
actually  receiving  that  per  sion  upon  re- 
tirement. Those  who  are  th  >t  members  of 
an  employer  pension  plan  or  who  have 
only  limited  benefits  in  such  a  plan 
would  be  encouraged  to  obtain  individual 
coverage  on  their  own.  The  self-employed 
would  have  an  incentive  to  arrange  more 
adequate  coverage  for  thsmselves  and 
their  employees.  And  all  participants 
could  have  well-deserved  r  eace  of  mind 
in  the  knowledge  that  thei  r  welfare  and 
pension  funds  were  being  administered 
under  the  strictest  fiduciary  standards. 

The  achievements  of  oui  private  wel- 
fare and  retirement  plans  lave  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  econom  c  security  of 
the  Nation's  workers.  They  are  a  tribute 
to  the  cooperation  and  creativity  of 
American  labor  and  manjgement.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  system  that  provides 
them— but  we  must  also  be  alert  to  tlic 
Government's  responsibilitj  for  fostering 
conditions  which  will  pen  lit  that  sys- 
tem's further  development. 
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I  urged  at  the  outset  of  my  second 
term  that  in  shaping  public  policy  we 
should  "measure  what  we  will  do  for 
others  by  what  they  will  do  for  them- 
selves." By  this  standard,  few  groups  in 
this  country  are  more  deserving  than  the 
millions  of  working  men  and  women  who 
are  prudently  saving  today  so  that  they 
can  be  proudly  self-reliant  tomorrow.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  help  these  citizens 
help  themselves  by  going  forward  with 
pension  reform. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  11, 1973. 


BEEP  PRICES  RELATED  TO 
OTHER  COSTS 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
a  stream  of  cattlemen  through  my  office 
this  month  and  about  as  many  house- 
wives, all  complaining  about  the  price  of 
beef.  It  could  be  we  are  hammering 
away  at  the  wrong  villain  where  these 
rising  prices  are  concerned.  Take  a  look 
at  what  we  could  be  paying  for  beef  if 
the  price  of  beef  had  gone  up  hke  other 
services  and  commodities: 

If  the  price  of  steers  had  gone  up  as 
fast  since  1950  as  the  price  of  a  first- 
class  postage  stamp,  steers  would  be 
bringing  $77  per  hundredweight. 

If  the  price  of  beef  had  Increased  as 
much  as  medical  care,  steers  would  be 
selling  at  $72.34  per  hundredweight. 

If  the  rise  had  been  as  fast  as  hourly 
pay,  the  figure  would  be  $80.69  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Compared  to  the  cost  of  having  a  baby, 
steers  would  be  bringing  $119.13  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Compared  to  the  daily  cost  of  hospital 
services,  the  steers  would  be  bringing 
$179.69  per  hundredweight. 

If  that  Is  not  enough  to  curl  your 
lasso,  the  live  cattle  price  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  1973  averaged  $56  per 
hundredweight.  Cull  dairy  cows  and  old 
beef  cows  ranged  from  $46.50  in  Holland 
to  $62  in  Italy— all  before  the  last  de- 
valuation of  our  dollar.  Compared  to  $46 
per  himdredweight  as  the  highest  price 
steers  reached  in  America  this  year,  one 
wonders  about  which  prices  are  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  credit 
to  the  Western  Livestock  Journal  and 
my  friend  from  Idaho,  Ralph  Sneed,  for 
this  information. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3180,  FRANKING  PRIVI- 
LEGE FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  349  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  349 

Resolijed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  XIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill    (H.R.   3180)    to  amend  title  39,  United 


States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed 
In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
and  aU  points  of  order  against  section  5  of 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for 
1  hovu-. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  349 
provides  for  an  open  rule  t^ith  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  wainng  points  of  order 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7  of  rule  XIII  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  no  cost  estimate 
was  included  in  the  report.  The  rule  has 
also  made  the  committee  substitute  in 
order  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  and  waives  points  of 
order  against  section  5  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions language  in  an  authorization  bill. 

H.R.  3180  provides  specific  guidelines 
on  the  type  of  mail  matter  that  is  frank- 
able  under  a  general  congressional  poli- 
cy that  will  permit  the  mailing  only  of 
matter  that  will  assist  and  expedite  the 
conduct  of  the  official  business  and  duties 
of  the  Congress.  HJl.  3180  authorizes 
"postal  patron"  mailings  which  had  pre- 
viously been  allowed  by  postal  regulation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  349  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  3180. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 349  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  3180,  Franking  Privilege  of 
Members  of  Congress.  This  rule  is  an 
open  nile  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
It  also  contains  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  7, 
rule  Xm,  which  deals  with  cost  es- 
timates in  a  committee  report.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rule  makes  the  committee  sub- 
stitute in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  waives 
points  of  order  against  section  5  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  4 


of  rule  XX,  dealing  with  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  primary  purposes  of  H.R.  3180  are 
first,  to  establish  policy  and  specific 
guidelines  as  to  the  type  of  mail  which 
can  be  .sent  under  the  frank,  and  second, 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  to  provide 
advice  to  Members  on  the  use  of  the 
frank  and  to  investigate  alleged  viola- 
tions in  the  use  of  the  frank. 

The  bill  provides  specific  examples  of 
v.hat  can  and  cannot  be  mailed  under  a 
frank.  The  listing  of  frankable  items  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  newsletters, 
press  releases,  questionnaires,  congratu- 
lations or  condolences,  and  Federal  pub- 
lications. The  committee  language  also 
includes  mail  matter  which  consists  of 
voter  registration  or  election  informa- 
tion prepared  in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

The  listing  of  nonfrankable  matter  in- 
cludes mail  which  is  purely  personal  and 
unrelated  to  official  business,  solicita- 
tions of  political  support,  and  mail  which 
has  information  laudatory  of  the  Mem- 
ber on  a  personal  or  political  basis  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  as 
a  Member. 

The  bill  specifically  authorizes  "postal 
patron"  mailings.  Previously  this  has 
been  pennitted  only  by  postal  regulation. 

The  bill  removes  present  special  weight 
limitations  on  franked  mail.  Thus 
franked  mail  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
weight  hmitations  as  apply  to  mn.il 
generally. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  be  sent  under  the  frank.  This  bill  re- 
stricts that  privilege  so  that  any  part  of, 
or  a  reprint  of  any  part  of  the  Record, 
must  qualify  as  frankable  matter  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  order  to  be 
frankable. 

The  bill  provides  that  surviving  spoa-^es 
of  all  former  Presidents  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  the  frank  for  nonpohtical 
mail. 

Tlie  bill  also  amends  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  provide  for  a  new  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards. The  creation  of  a  select  committee 
or  the  amending  of  the  House  rules  would 
normally  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  However,  In  this 
case  the  Parliamentarian  referred  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  because  of  the  general  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  349. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tha 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
net  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  371,  nays  14, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows : 
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Alx'.nor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
.\iinunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  in 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berglaud 

BevlU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburu 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boweu 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooka 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  tna. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byrou 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelsoa 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Car/a 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Di'tiiils 
Dent 

UtTwinskl 
Uevine 
Dickinson 
Din^-ell 
Donohue 
Doru 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
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Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 
William  D 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

ProehUch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Orasso 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchiun 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 


Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 
.  Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills.  Md. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelseu 

Nichols 

Ni.x 

Obey 

OBrien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Riualdo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wvo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 


Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 


Anderson,  111. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton 
Culver 
du  Pont 


Ap7  it 


Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C 

Teague.  CaBf. 

Thompson,  fl.J 

Thomson,  'Sf  is. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev 

Treen 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  JagI 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggon  ner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

NAYS—: 

Gross 
Grover 
Hays 
Hungate 
Long,  Md. 


ANSWERED  "PRI  3ENT" — 1 


Yatron 
NOT  VOTINd— 47 


Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Biaggl 

Brotzman 

Con  Ian 

Dellenback 

Dlggs 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Erlenborn 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 


Gray 

Hansen,  Ida$o 

Harvey 

Hinshaw 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Landrum 

Litton 

McClory 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Morgan 

Pettis 


Dell  nback. 
.  McKl  nney 


So  the  resolution  was 
The  Clerk  announce  I 

pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yorl 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Blap  i  with  Mr.  King 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Petti 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pri 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Co     . 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hlnsh  \ 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Erlenbfc-n 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Digg 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr 

vania. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  wltl 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  . 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  __. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  M^his 


.  McCl  try. 


.  Wha  en. 

,  Wl  a 
.  Wym<  n 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPL  NATION 


Spe  iker^ 


t],e 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr 
No.   84.   the   vote   on 
the  rule — House  resolution 
ing  for  the  consideration 
3180,    I   inadvertently   v^ted 
I  intended  to  vote  "aye" 
statement  appear  in 
diately  following  the 


the 


vot ! 


Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Te.x. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Moss 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Talcott 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Price,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Scherle 

Slkes 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Teagxie,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Whalen 

Winn 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 


greed  to. 
the  following 


with  Mr.  Peyser. 


Mr.  Brotzman. 

of  Texas, 
Ian. 

w. 


wit  i  Mr.  Harvey. 
.  Hans  n  of  Idaho." 
Gold  vater. 


Re  jney  of  Pennsyl- 


Mr.  Scherle. 

sn. 

n. 


Young|of  Alaska. 

of  Georgia. 


was  announced 
was  laid  on  the 


on  rollcall 

adoption  of 

349— provid- 

|3f  the  bill,  H.R. 

"present." 

ask  that  my 

Record  ^mme- 


snd 


FRANKING    PRIVILEGl; 
BERS  OP 


CONC  fRESS 


Mr.    HENDERSON, 
move  that  the  House 
the  Committee  of  the  .. 
the  State  of  the  Union  f  oi 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3180 
39,  United  States  Code, 
proper  use  of  the  frankihg 
Members  of  Congress,  anq 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
motion  offered  by  the 
North  Carolina  (Mr 

The  motion  was  agi-eed 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF 


Hr.  Speaker,  i 
resolve  itself  into 
AAfhole  House  on 
the  considera- 
to  amend  title 
to  clarify  the 
ig  privilege  by 
for  other  pur- 

quJBstion  is  on  the 
gjntleman  from 
Henierson). 


th; 


K 


(f 


week 


Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of 
on  the  State  of  the  _ 
sideration  of  the  bill, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  .... 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispenv- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Und^ 
gentleman   from   North 

Henderson)    will   be 

hour,  and  the  gentlemaif 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON. 

I  yield  myself  such  time 
sume. 

Mr.  HENDERSON. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3 
by  our  committee,  relatini 
ing  privilege  of  Members 

Unfortunately,  the 
committee,   the   gentlem4n 
York,  was  taken  ill  last 
able  to  be  on  the  floor 

me  to  express  to  the 

hearted  support  of  the 
that  the  House  take 
this  most  important  ._„.„. 

The  current  franking 
mained  substantially 
19th  century  and  as  a 
quent  practice  and  int.., 
become  vague,  inadequate 
confusing. 

Since  1968,  the  Post 

and  its  successor,  the  U.. 
ice,  have  discontinued  the  ^ 
tice  of  rendering  advisor  ^f 
Members  of  Congress  re 
usage  of  the  franking  pri 
termination  as  to  what 
ficial  business,  as  a  prac.- 
now  left  to  the  discretion 
dividual  Member  of  __. 
continues  to  be  the  policy 
In  addition,  except  for 
on  Standards  of  Official 
is  no  machinery  to  enforce 
with  current  franking  .„ 
the  commencement  of  an 
U.S.  courts.  During  this 
12  actions  concerning 
brought  before  the  courts 
emanating  from  these  pr 
only  compounded  the  qi; 
is  frankable  and  what 
sultant  uncertainty  and 
present   system   is   unfair 
Member  and  his 

H.R.  3180  would  clarifj 
the  existing  franking  law 
tablish  machinery  which 


:  'HE  WHOLE 

resolved  itself 

Whole  House 

Unio^i  for  the  con- 

R.   3180,  with 


■■  cha  r 
tit*  of  the  bill, 
the  first  read- 
dispen^ed  with. 

the  rule,  the 

Carolina    (Mr. 

for   1 

from  Illinois 

recognized  for 


rec  agnized 


th; 


lly   1973 
FOR   MEM- 


he  gentleman 

Mac  am  Chairman, 
as  I  may  con- 

Maqam  Chairman. 
80  as  reported 
to  the  frank- 
Congress, 
chair^nan  of  the  full 
from   New 
and  is  not 
today.  He  wishes 
MemI  lers  his  whole- 
l>ill  and  urges 
favorable  action  on 
.  legislajtion. 

aws  have  r^- 

unreVised  since  the 

result  of  subse- 

interi^retation  have 

and  basically 

Office  Department 

Postal  Serv- 

arevious  prac- 

opinioSs  to 

regarding  proper 

ivilege.  The  de- 

donstitutes  of- 

practlcal  matter,  is 

of  each  in- 

Condress  and  this 

t  )day. 

tlie  Committee 

qonduct,  there 

compliance 

other  than 

action  in  the 

year,  some 

frank  were 

The  decisions 

•o;eedings  have 

quest  ion  as  to  what 

not.  The  re- 

dipculty  of  this 

to   both   the 


la\'s 


P(st 


and  update 

as  well  as  es- 

committee 


our 
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believes  will  guarantee  proper  franking 
practices. 

The  bill  provides,  for  the  first  time, 
detailed  standards  for  Members  to  follow 
when  they  send  franked  mail.  The  bill 
would  also  prohibit  some  controversial 
practices  by  setting  forth  what  is  non- 
frankable  matter  and  by  restricting  the 
mailing  of  excei-pts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Further,  the  bill  establishes  a  mech- 
anism for  House  Members  to  secure  ex- 
pert advice  and  guidance  prior  to  mail- 
ing matter  under  the  frank.  A  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  would  be  created  to  serve  this 
function  and  it  would  also  establish  gen- 
eral guidelines  to  be  followed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  their  use  of  the 
frank. 

A  most  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  grant  to  this  select  com- 
mittee exclusive  jurisdiction  to  receive 
and  hear  complaints  from  any  citizen 
alleging  violations  of  the  franking  laws. 
This  select  committee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  investigating,  hold- 
ing public  hearings  if  necessary,  and  the 
rendering  of  binding  decisions  on  all 
complaints  filed  with  it. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  to 
change  the  select  committee  to  a  special 
commission  of  the  House.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  make  some  procedural 
changes  concerning  the  reviev  of  com- 
plaints on  the  use  of  the  frank.  These 
changes  will  be  fully  explained  when  the 
amendment  is  offered. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3180  is  absolutely 
vital  so  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
continue  to  have  tlie  opportunity  to  com- 
municate regularly  with  their  con- 
stituents. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
for  their  initiative  and  hard  work  in 
promptly  having  this  bill  reported  to  the 
House.  I  was  proud  to  serve  on  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  and  I  believe  H.R. 
3180  is  a  fine  legislative  product  and  urge 
its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  responsible  for  de- 
veloping H.R.  3180,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  bill  has  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  believe  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  this  bill  fills  a  void  that  has  existed 
for  the  past  4  years  since  the  Postal 
Service  withdrew  from  its  role  as  an 
adviser  on  mail  frankability  and  clearly 
brings  within  the  purview  of  the  Con- 
gress a  function  that  correctly  belongs 
with  the  legislative  branch. 

Madam  Chairman,  because  so  many 
harassing  charges  were  made  in  the  re- 
cent general  elections,  I  believe  it  will 
be  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
we  establish,  as  tliis  bill  does,  certain 
congressional  jurisdiction  and  clarify 
any  questions  so  that  we  will  not  have 
the  courts  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses every  2  ye^  during  congressional 
campaigns. 

The  issue  with  which  we  are  presently 
faced  is  that  of  removing  the  cloud  that 


has  been  placed  over  the  entire  scope  of 
congressional  franking  privileges  because 
of  the  series  of  conflicting  and  contradic- 
tory court  decisions  that  emerged  last 
year. 

As  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  3180 
points  out,  during  1972  at  least  14  suits 
were  filed  against  Members  of  the  House 
alleging  misuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 
Unfortunately,  in  various  decisions,  the 
Federal  judiciary  has  continued  to  ex- 
pand its  interest  in  what  is  purely  a 
legislative  matter.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  court's  review  of  a 
Member's  motive  when  making  its  rul- 
ings on  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  mail 
is  frankable. 

Tlierefore,  the  key  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  those  wliich: 

Define  specifically  and  with  general 
guidelines  matter  which  is  frankable  and 
which  is  not  frankable: 

Vest  with  the  Select  Committee  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  the 
authority  to  provide  guidance,  assistance, 
advice,  and  counsel  regarding  the  use  of 
the  frank ;  and 

Declare  that  a  decision  of  the  select 
committee  is  "binding  and  conclusive  for 
all  purposes  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  in  any  action,  suit,  or  judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding." 

The  bill  also  provides,  as  a  further  rem- 
edy, that  if  a  complaint  is  found  to 
be  valid,  stiid  that  a  serious  and  willful 
violation  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  decisions  of  the  select  committee 
are  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  such 
action  as  that  committee  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

Madam  Chairman,  an  amendment 
adopted  in  committee  directs  the  Select 
Committee  on  Mailing  to  study  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  mass  mailings  under  the 
frank  prior  to  an  election.  The  biU  in- 
structs the  committee  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  no  later  than 
January  1,  1974.  I  is  important  tliat  the 
select  committee  carry  out  this  mandate 
because  we,  as  inciunbent  Members, 
should  know  what  the  ground  rules  are 
on  mass  mailings  before  the  deadlines 
for  primary  election  filing. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how 
Important  it  is  for  the  select  commit- 
tee and  the  House  to  act  on  this  issue 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  misinterpretation  as  the  year 
goes  on. 

Madam  Chairman,  these  key  provi- 
sions of  tlie  bill,  if  enacted,  will  in  my 
opinion  serve  the  public  interest  and 
insure,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
against  misuse  and  violation  of  the 
franking  privileges. 

I  think  it  is  also  important.  Madam 
Chairman,  to  recall  the  original  purpose 
of  the  franking  privilege  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
that  is  to  provide  a  ways  and  means  for 
speedy  and  secure  conveyance  of  intel- 
ligence. That  piu-pose  is  carried  forward 
in  this  legislation,  and  it  is  important  to 
preserve. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to 
subparagraph  (F)  on  page  20  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  which  permits  the  franking 
of  "mail  matter  expressing  condolences 
to  a  person  who  has  suffered  a  loss."  I 
suggest  that  such  a  use  of  the  frank, 
while  it  may  be  justified  in  some  in- 


stances, is  open  to  valid  criticism.  At  the 
proper  time  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  that  language  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Udall)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  take  up  today  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain our  self-respect  because  the  Federal 
courts  over  the  period  of  the  last  year  or 
year  and  a  half  have  begun  to  WTite  new 
franking  law  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  question  is  not  whether  vv-e 
are  going  to  have  a  new  franking  law. 
We  will  have  one.  ITie  questicoi  is 
whether  that  law  will  be  written  bv  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  outline  and  define  this  impor- 
tant public  privilege  extended  to  elected 
officials,  or  whether  the  Federal  judges 
are  going  to  write  a  law  for  us.  Obviously 
I  prefer  that  we  write  a  sound  franking 
law  ourselves. 

This  bill  has  been  widely  misunder- 
stood by  some  of  my  colleagues.  In  just 
a  moment  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  any- 
one who  might  have  questions  about  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill  that  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  first  considered 
and  the  final  bill  the  full  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  reported. 

Common  Cause  and  some  others  have 
suggested  that  this  bill  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pendium of  new  goodies  and  new  extra 
privileges  for  Members  of  Craigress.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  suggested  that  we  are  hamstringing 
our  traditional  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
frank  in  the  legislation. 

I  suggest  that  both  of  these  views  are 
incorrect.  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  point  out  that  this  bUl  is  not  only  good 
for  Members  of  Congress,  but  that  it  is 
a  good,  sound  bill  in  the  public  interest. 
The  fact  is  that  the  present  franking 
law  regarding  Members  of  Congress  con- 
sists of  about  four  hnes  which  say  that 
we  can  send  mail  matter  on  official  bus- 
iness. Until  1968,  "official  business"  was 
determined  and  policed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  From  time  to  time  com- 
plaints would  be  filed  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Depaiijnent  would  conduct  investi- 
gations, and  in  certain  cases  would 
collect  postage  from  a  Member  where  it 
was  claimed  he  had  illegally  used  tlie 
frank. 

In  1968,  the  Post  Office  Department 
made  a  decision  that  it  would  no  longer 
police  the  Franking  Act;  that  it  was  up 
to  the  conscience  and  determination  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  as  to  what'was 
frankable,  what  was  "official  business" 
and  what  was  not.  The  result  was  the 
chaos  which  we  have  today. 

In  my  judgment,  the  frank  serves  a 
public  pui-pose.  Ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  material,  even  in  an  election  year. 
that  goes  out  of  the  folding  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  sound,  of- 
ficial, legal  and  in  the  public  interest.  It 
is  only  a  vei-y  small  percentage  of  the 
mail  where  any  abuse  could  on  any 
ground  be  claimed;  when  those  Members 
who  have  rigidly  applied  standards  to 
themselves  in  the  last  5  years  have  been 
blamed  for  the  occasional  case  where 
under  pressure  close  to  election  a  Mem- 
ber might  have  misused  the  frank  in 
some  way. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  press  that 
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in  the  enumeration  now,  instead  of  just 
a  narrow  description  of  official  business, 
we  now  attempt  to  list  for  the  fh-st  time 
the  kinds  of  things  which  are  frankable 
and  the  kinds  of  things  which  are  not, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  sound;  definite, 
statutory  basis  for  the  use  of  this  im- 
portant privilege. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  if  this  bill 
fails,  there  is  not  a  single  change  which 
would  be  made.  Newsletters  are  men- 
tioned in  the  bill;  newsletters  have  been 
sent  for  years.  Questionnaires  are  men- 
tioned in  the  bill:  questionnaires  have 
been  sent  for  many  yeai-s.  Government 
publications  are  now  mentioned  spe- 
cifically in  the  bill;  Government  publica- 
tions have  been  sent  for  many  years.  So, 
we  are  simply  confirming  the  sound, 
solid,  responsible  use  of  the  frank  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  always  followed. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  in 
the  law  a  list  of  things  which  are  not 
frankable.  We  will  have  a  committee 
which  can  spell  out  in  detail  as  we  go 
down  the  road  tilings  which  are  and 
are  not  proper. 

Further,  the  bill  would  eliminate  one 
of  the  possible  areas  of  abuses.  It  is 
the  so-called  Congressional  Record 
dodge.  Today,  under  the  law  and  under 
past  interpretations,  anything  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
is  frankable.  This  means  that  the  week 
before  election,  for  example,  I  could 
make  an  attack  on  my  opponent,  dis- 
cuss the  issues  in  my  election  race,  I 
could  denounce  him  by  name,  call  him 
a  thief,  denounce  his  policies.  I  put  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  it  is 
frankable. 

Under  the  bill,  this  will  no  longer  be 
frankable  unless  it  otherwise  meets  the 
standards.  We  can  no  longer  take 
frankable  excerpts  from  it  imless  those 
excerpts  meet  the  test  of  frankability 
otherwise  In  the  bill. 

I  am  asked  further,  what  other  bene- 
fits, if  any,  are  there  for  the  public 
and  the  taxpayer  in  this  legislation? 
Let  me  point  out  a  couple  more. 

Now,  if  a  member  of  the  public  has 
a  complaint  or  a  grievance  about  some- 
thing that  has  been  franked,  he  has  no 
place  to  go  unless  he  can  afford  a  law- 
yer and  take  the  matter  to  court. 

Now,  with  this  he  will  have  a  forum. 
It  will  be  a  Commission  composed  of 
three  majority  Members  and  three  mi- 
nority Members.  These  Members  will 
also  be  in  a  position  to  give  advance 
advisory  rulings,  to  a  conscientious 
Member  who  wants  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  something  is  frank- 
able. But  this  Commission  will  also 
hear  grievances.  If  a  citizen  has  a  com- 
plaint about  misuse  of  the  frank,  he 
now  will  have  some  place  to  go. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  original 
bill  that  was  introduced  we  had  a  60-day 
cutoff  provision  against  postal  patron 
mailing,  occurring  before  an  election. 
This  was  eliminated  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  but 
we  do  have  a  provision  for  a  study  of 
whether  it  is  feasible  and  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  adopt  some  kind  of  a  cut- 
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Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  the  purpose  and  in- 
tention of  the  bill.  In  several  court  suits 
the  court  said  that  because  the  Congress 
has  no  machinery  to  protect  itself  we 
will  have  to  do  it.  They  were  begging  the 
Congress  to  spell  out  what  is  and  what 
is  not  frankable.  We  have  a  provision 
here  that  says  you  can  make  the  com- 
plaint before  the  Commission.  We  say 
also  that  if  any  challenge  is  filed  in  the 
courts,  the  findings  of  fact  of  this  Com- 
mission are  binding  on  the  court.  I  tliink 
the  courts  do  not  want  to  have  a  conflict 
with  the  Congress.  They  want  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  separate  branches  of 
the  Government  and  will  leave  us  alone 
if  we  police  ourselves,  as  we  provide  in 
the  bill  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Many  of  these 
court  suits  were  filed,  I  beUeve,  not  be- 
cause of  any  intrinsic  value  to  the  suit 
but  simply  to  embarrass  the  incumbent. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Is  it  any  part 
of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  have  con- 
gressional machinery  or  funds  to  defend 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  hit 
by  these  nuisance  suits? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  Our  concern  was  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  jurisdiction  in  our  com- 
mittee to  write  such  language  had  we 
chosen  to.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  our 
feeling  that  if  we  had  a  self-pohcing  sys- 
tem of  this  kind,  the  courts  would  leave 
Members  alone  and  you  would  not  have 
these  coiu-t  suits  filed. 

I  want  to  emphasize  your  point  here. 
Some  of  these  suits  that  have  been  filed 
were  nuisance  suits.  The  people  who  filed 
th«n  knew  that  they  had  no  validity 
and  they  were  merely  done  to  harass  the 
Member. 

Under  this  bill  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  be  able  to  go  to  the  Commission 
itself  and  say,  "I  propose  to  send  out 
this  newsletter.  Is  it  frankable  or  not?" 
Armed  with  that  opinion,  then  he  can 
protect  himself  against  a  demagog. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  One  other 
question  which  concerns  the  possibility 
that  Members  may  be  required  as  a  result 
of  newspaper  thrusts  to  lean  over  back- 
wards to  avoid  criticism.  In  a  sense,  then, 
quite  aside  from  what  the  bill  actually 
means,  there  may  be  a  widespread  im- 
pression among  the  press  that  the  Mem- 
ber no  longer  has  the  freedom  to  send  out 
that  mail  in  a  very  wide  variety  of  cate- 
gories, and  to  avoid  criticism  in  the  press 
he  has  to  lean  over  backward  and  stay 
well  back  from  the  dividing  line.  As  an 
analogy,  I  can  quote  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  has  caused  many  people  to  avoid 
a  proper  participation  in  politics  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  where  the  line 
was  and  were  afraid  to  go  up  to  the  line. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agree  with  that  effect  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  our  use  of  the 
frank.  The  fact  is  that  98  or  99  percent 
of  the  material  going  out  of  the  mail 
room  is  good,  solid  information  and  in 
the  public  interest.  The  other  protection 
you  have,  which  you  do  not  have  in  the 
Hatch  Act,  is  you  have  no  Commission 
where  you  can  go  down  and  say,  "I  want 
a  certificate  permitting  me  to  go  to  a 
political  meeting  tonight."  But  you  can 


go  to  this  House  commission  and  get  a 
ruling  and  determine  whether  your 
material  is  frankable  or  not,  and  then 
send  it  out  with  some  confidence  that  it 
will  be  upheld. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one 
further  question,  what  is  the  apparatus 
which  the  Congress  or  this  committee 
plans  to  set  up  to  enforce  this?  I  gather 
that  a  great  many  Congressmen  will  now 
be  submitting  their  mailings  to  the  com- 
mittee for  some  kind  oi  an  opinion,  or  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  possibly 
this  will  always  be  true. 

If  so,  this  is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
staff.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
have  any  comments  dii-ected  toward  this 
subject? 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  was  some  concern 
in  the  committee  that  perhaps  a  new 
bureaucracy  or  a  new  standing  committee 
would  be  created,  and  we  made  It  very 
clear  in  the  report  and  in  the  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  it  again  today, 
that  this  Commission  will  be  staffed  by 
the  regular  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  We  have  a 
fairly  large  and  adequate  staff,  and  I 
think  after  we  get  through  those  early 
days  and  then  get  general  guidelines  and 
rules  laid  down,  that  it  will  become  pretty 
standard,  and  it  will  not  be  a  large  vol- 
ume of  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  but 
whatever  has  to  be  done  we  will  get  it 
done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  bill  to  stop  the  executive 
branch  from  putting  political  propa- 
ganda into  social  security  check  envel- 
opes, and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  there  is  not;  and  some 
Members  wanted  to  address  themselves 
to  that  problem.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
wanted  a  5-percent  social  security  in- 
crease last  year,  signed  into  law  a  20- 
percent  increase  we  had  passed  over  his 
objection,  and  then  sent  out  letters  to 
all  the  old  folks  in  America  taking  credit 
for  it. 

I  think  the  point  the  gentleman  makes 
is  a  good  one,  that  any  abuse  in  mailing 
privileges  does  not  rest  exclusively  in 
the  legislative  branch,  and  that  we  have 
found  It  sometimes  in  the  judiciary,  and 
in  the  executive  branches. 

We  could  have  tried  to  write  a  Govern- 
ment-wide bill,  but  at  the  time  we  were 
addressing  ourselves  to  this  narrower 
problem  first. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yielding  to  me.  The  bill  before  us  is  H.R. 
3180 — and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  plans  to  introduce  a  substitute 
to  this.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  biU  before  us, 
H.R.  3180,  on  page  27,  it  refers  to  a  "Se- 
lect Committee  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards"  which,  under  this  bill,  would 
be  the  basic  judge  as  to  whether  material 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  then  mailed  out  around  campaign 
time  would  have  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards. The  Member  would  have  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  select  committee. 

And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  would  be  the  final  arbitrator 
as  to  what  would  be  frankable  or  not 
frankable.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct,  but  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  Commission  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  a  Member 
chooses  to  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  That  is  at  his  discretion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that 
point,  but  I  am  talking  about  what  items 
would  be  frankable  for  mailing,  would 
basically  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  six 
Members  alone. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  final  analysis,  if  it 
were  again  during  a  campaign,  and  com- 
plaints were  made  as  to  violating  the 
mailing  privileges  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  decide  what  is  or  what  is  not 
frankable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  if  during  the 
sessions  some  Members  of  the  opposite 
party  were  criticizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  executive 
branch,  and  then  when  campaign  time 
came  and  that  material  was  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  then  a 
Member  mailed  that  out,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  then  running  for  reelection, 
that  could  be  considered  campaign  ma- 
terial; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  Any  discussion  of  pub- 
lic issues  or  public  officials  or  their  per- 
formance in  office,  or  failure  to  perform, 
these  kinds  of  things  are  typical  of  the 
political  scene,  and  they  are  clearly  a 
discussion  of  public  matters,  which  is 
spelled  out  in  the  broadest  terms  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  in  this  bill 
we  have  really  delegated  to  six  people, 
the  basic  decisionmaking  power,  as  to 
whether  such  material  is  in  fact  political 
or  nonpolitical? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Those  six  people  are  going 
to  politician  Members  who  deal  with 
their  colleagues,  and  they  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  parties.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  speeches  that  are  mailed 
out  on  election  day  are  going  to  vary  a 
great  deal  from  the  practice  in  the  past. 
Tlie  very  narrow  area  of  the  provision  is 
where  I  might  use  this  in  my  campait-'ii 
to  attack  my  opponent  on  a  purely  po- 
litical basis;  that  is  the  wording  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  just  wish  to  make 
an  observation.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
Members  of  this  body,  but  in  answer  to 
the  question  from  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  gentleman  said  that  the 
commission  would  be  composed  of  six  pol- 
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iticians.  I  think  we  should  interpret  that 
really  to  say  the  Commission  w  ill  be  com- 
posed of  six  statesmen  who  will  be  serving 
the  public  interest.  I  think  the  entire  pic- 
ture would  look  much  better  that  way. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
correction.  He  is  obviously  right. 

Mr.  KEATIMG.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  we  send  a  newsletter 
to  some  school  outside  of  the  district  or 
outside  of  the  State,  or  some  other  per- 
son requests  to  be  put  on  our  mailing  list, 
can  v/e  comply  and  use  the  frank  to  send 
that  out? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  The  limitation  as  to 
a  congressional  district  applies  only  to 
the  postal  patron  mail. 

Presently  I  have  on  my  mailing  list 
maybe  1,000  people  in  Phoenix  outside 
of  my  district.  These  are  State  officials. 
These  are  members  of  my  political  party. 
These  are  political  scientists.  These  are 
people  who  have  asked  to  be  put  on  my 
newsletter  lists,  and  as  long  as  it  is  a 
named  individual 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  named  addressee. 

Mr.  UDALL  [continuing].  A  named 
addressee,  the  gentleman  can  send  It 
anywhere  in  the  State  or  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  presently  the 
practice  and  will  continue  to  be  the  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  each  body 
the  arbiter  of  the  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  of  its  own  Membei-s? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  This  was  a  matter  of 
some  discussion.  It  was  argued  by  some 
on  the  committee.  Let  us  set  up  a  joint 
commission  with  the  Senate  so  that  we 
would  not  have  one  standard  of  the 
frank  here  and  another  standard  over 
there.  This  will  not  become  law  unless 
It  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  I  suspect  we 
will  have  to  reconcile  that  question.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  view  of  the  other  body 
will  be  on  that  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  does  not 
send  out  postal  patron  mail. 

Mr  UDALL.  No.  they  do  not  have  the 
postal  patron  privilege,  but  that  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  frank- 
ability. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Are  we  not 
then  putting  ourselves  somewhat  at  the 
mercy  of  the  other  body?  We  are  discuss- 
ing the  frank  so  far  as  a  postal  patron 
is  concerned,  and  they  would  be  inclined 
to  take  a  very  different  view  of  this,  es- 
pecially since  some  Congressmen  some- 
times run  against  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  are  aware  of  these  po- 
tential conflicts.  I  anticipate  little  dif- 
ficulty working  this  out  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  bodj-.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  an  advantage  today  they  do  not 
have,  and  if  they  insist  on  abolishing  the 
postal  patron,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
.should  I  be  a  conferee  I  am  going  to  get 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Marylanc  .  Without  any 
recommendation  for  that  action? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  ]^adam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  :  ield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Itodam  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  th;  Members  of 
the  other  body  and  their  j  rivileges,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  an  unlimit  3d  access  to  an 
addressograph  and  they  can  turn  over 
every  telephone  book  in  th  ;  United  States 
and  say  address  ah  envelo  ae  to  these  ad- 
dressees. We  do  not  havo  that  kind  of 
access,  so  we  do  it  the  less  expensive  way 
and  send  it  to  the  postal  )atron.  If  that 
privilege  were  not  continued,  we  would 
probably  do  it  the  more  expensive  way 
as  they  do  it,  so  it  is  no  true,  is  it,  to 
say  we  have  a  privilege  tl  ey  do  not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  say  the  view  of 
the  House  Members  who  jarticipated  in 
writing  this  bill  and  the  spinion  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  would  probably  be 
conferees  if  we  have  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  is  that  the  post  Jl  patron  priv- 
ilege will  continue,  and  w< '.  are  not  going 
to  agi-ee  to  any  sugggestioi,  if  one  should 
be  made,  that  this  privilege  be  given  up. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madim  Chauman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Johnson)  su;h  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peni  sylvania.  Ma- 
dam Chairman,  I  rise  in  s  jpport  of  H Jl. 
3180,  which  will  help  to  cla  ;ify  the  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privi.ege  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  necesj  ary  because  of 
the  multiple  court  cases  w  lich  were  filed 
against  incumbent  Membc  rs  of  Congress 
in  the  past  Congress,  and  the  opinions 
which  were  handed  down  in  Federal 
courts  regarding  the  congressional 
franking  privilege. 

In  the  particular  cas ;  of  Schiaffo 
against  Helstoski,  the  ''ederal  court 
ruled  on  the  frankability  of  the  follow- 
ing mailings: 

"The  Yearbook  of  Agrii  lulture,"  "The 
"Capitol,  Symbol  of  Freedo  m,"  and  "Con- 
sumer Product  Informatio  i"  were  found 
tc  be  public  dociunents  pr  nted  by  order 
of  Congress  and  were  f  rankable.  However, 
the  court  also  found  that  reprints,  pre- 
pared at  the  Congressman's  expense  of 
the  "Consumer  Product  Information" 
pamphlet;  a  newsletter,  "Washington 
Report,"  mailed  to  postal  patrons  in  a 
quantity  of  about  206,000,  j  repared  at  the 
Congressman's  expense;  aii  annual  legis- 
lative questionnaire,  again  sent  postal 
patrons  and  prepared  at  <he  expense  of 
the  Congressman;  a  "197:  Young  Voter 
Opinion  Survey"  sent  to  15,000  specifi- 
cally addressed  young  vote  is;  a  brochure 
on  drugs,  privately  prepan  d  at  tlie  Con- 
gressman's expense;  a  report  on  revenue 
sharing.  280  copies  prepar(  d  at  the  Con- 
gressman's expense,  mailei  I  to  public  of- 
ficials on  an  unsolicited  hisis;  a  survey 
on  gun  control  legislation  to  be  sent  to 
some  40  police  chiefs;  anc  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  prepi  red  on  parch- 
ment for  framing,  copies  i  )f  which  were 
yet  to  be  mailed  with  a  repi  int  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  Congressman  rom  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  Republican  and 
Democratic  county  commit  tee  people,  lo- 
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cal  officials,  schools  and  libraries,  were 
unsolicited  and  not  within  the  permis- 
sible categories  of  the  statute — official 
correspondence,  public  documents  or  any 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record — and 
were  not  frankable. 

The  court  further  opined  that  a  postal 
patron  mailing  of  the  results  of  the 
earlier  questionnaire,  of  which  206,000 
copies  were  sent,  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  was  frankable. 

In  the  Hoellen  against  Annunzio  case, 
the  court  separated  the  mailings  of  the 
questionnaire  at  issue — "as  between  those 
sent  into  the  district  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  for  Congress — and  stated  that 
whether  these  mailings  were  "upon  offi- 
cial business"  depended  not  only  upon — 
contents  but  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  sent,  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstances." 

The  court  ruled  that  that  part  of  the 
questionnaire  mailing  that  went  to  Con- 
gressman Annunzio's  "old"  district — 
seventh,  the  district  he  was  elected  to 
represent — was  held  to  be  official  busi- 
ness, while  the  remainder  of  the  mail- 
ing to  the  "new"  district,  of  which  he  is 
a  candidate,  was  not. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  believe  these  par- 
ticular court  cases  draw  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  af- 
firmative action  to  clarify  the  franking 
law.  Without  such  action,  I  believe  we 
can  all  expect  our  opponents  to  "cry 
foul"  against  an  incumbent  Member  of 
Congress  during  an  election  year,  claim- 
ing the  misuse  of  the  frank  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  can  expect  the  courts  to 
dictate  what  we  can  and  cannot  mail 
under  the  frank. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  fair  in  establishing  specific 
guidelines  as  to  the  type  of  mail  matter 
that  is  frankable  and  the  type  of  mail 
that  is  unfrankable.  It  will,  in  fact,  re- 
move the  cloud  of  imcertainty  which  is 
all  too  present  today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  in  committee,  and  depending 
upon  what  action  is  taken  here  this 
afternoon  in  the  way  of  amendments 
and  substitutes,  I  will  probably  vote  for 
final  passage. 

Frankly,  I  have  several  important  res- 
ervations concerning  the  measure.  It  is 
both  vague  and  contradictory,  and  this 
only  emphasizes  the  problems  the  Con- 
gress has  when  it  attempts  to  write  into 
specific  law  the  "do's  and  dont's"  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  frank. 

Undoubtedly,  the  legislation  will  be 
open  to  endless  interpretations,  and 
hopefully  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  enactment,  the  select  committee, 
or  whatever  other  body  may  administer 
the  law,  will  have  established  a  set  of 
reasonable  and  equitable  guidelines  and 
precedents  which  wiU  make  the  act  work- 
able both  in  the  interest  of  Members  of 
Congiess  and  the  public. 

I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  I  am 
most  definitely  opposed  to  permitting 
the  use  of  the  frank  for  a  Member  to 


send  out  "mail  matter  expressing  con- 
dolences to  a  person  who  has  suffered  a 
loss."  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
pvu-ely  personal,  which  type  of  mail  is 
prohibited  in  another  section  of  the  bill, 
and  I  will  support  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

I  also  have  very  serious  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  provision  which 
grants  an  almost  unlimited  franking 
privilege  to  the  widows  of  former  Presi- 
dents. While  the  committee  did  restrict 
this  mail  to  "nonpolitical  mail,"  it  still 
leaves  a  multitude  of  mail  available. 

The  fact  that  this  privilege  has  been 
extended  to  all  Presidential  widows,  be- 
ginning with  Martha  Washington,  does 
not  at  all  convince  me  that  it  is  right. 
I  can  see  some  justification  for  granting 
the  franking  privilege  for  a  limited  time 
for  the  widow  to  dispose  of  business  and 
official  correspondence  connected  with 
her  husband's  death,  but  I  see  no  justi- 
fication for  extending  this  franking  priv- 
ilege in  pei-petuity. 

I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  any 
Presidential  widow,  past  or  present,  has 
abused  this  privilege,  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing that — "because  it  has  always  been 
done  before,"  is  no  excuse  for  continuing 
the  practice  in  this  present  day. 

I  have  been  assm-ed  in  committee,  and 
I  trust  that  assurance  will  again  come 
from  the  managers  of  the  bill  today,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
establish  a  special  commission  or  select 
committee  on  congressional  mailing 
standards  will  involve  no  additional  cost 
and  will  require  no  additional  hiring  of 
staff.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  as- 
surance that  I  support  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  because  I  wish  to  have  no  part 
in  the  creation  and  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial committees  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  specific  language  of  the  bill, 
the  congressional  maiUng  standards 
committee  will  evidently  draw  its  per- 
sonnel, office  space,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cihties  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  hope  that  this 
intent  of  the  legislation  will  be  carried 
out  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and 
I  would  hope  that  there  will  be  no  effort 
to  circumvent  the  intent  of  this  langauge 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  intend  to  follow 
this  debate  very  closely.  This  is  obviously 
a  matter  which  has  both  a  direct  effect 
on  the  Members  of  this  body  and  on  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  must  eventually 
pick  up  the  costs — which  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30  million  annually. 

I  hope  that  we  can  pass  a  measure 
here  today  which  will  be  both  helpful 
and  fair  to  us  and  to  the  constituents 
we  serve. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  read 
an  article  in  the  paper  this  morning,  and 
I  do  not  normally  believe  everything  or 
sometimes  not  anything  I  read,  but  this 
article  said  that  it  cost  $71,000  for  each 
Member  for  franking  purposes. 

I  can  give  an  amendment  which  will 


obviate  the  necessity  for  this  bill  and  the 
necessity  for  any  committee  and  save 
the  Government  $21,000  per  year  on  each 
Member. 
Why  not  just  give  each  Member  $50,- 

000  and  let  him  buy  his  own  stamps? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  in  his 
statement  just  before  he  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wanted  assurances  that  no 
bureaucracy  is  going  to  be  built  up;  no 
large  staff  needed  to  administer  this 
proposed  law. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  let 
me  publicly  again  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  is  my  purpose  and 
intent.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  state- 
ment just  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  I  am  sm-e  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  glad  to  have  that  assur- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chaii'man, 

1  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  give  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  same  assurance  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  other 
ranking  members  of  the  committee,  that 
the  commission  staff  and  all  expenses 
would  be  taken  care  of  and  Included  in 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  We  are  not  creating  any  new 
positions  or  spending  any  new  money. 
That  will  not  be  necessary.  It  will  be 
done  thiough  the  present  standards  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  frank  statement. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chauman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  *Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  well  as  any- 
one of  us  knows  the  limited  degree  to 
which  the  minority  has  control  of  this 
Congress,  but  to  the  degree  that  the 
minority  has  a  voice.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  that  there  will  be  no 
new  staffing.  The  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  provide  service  for  this  commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsvl- 
vania  iMr.  Williams),  for  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  believe  that  this  bill  represents 
the  first  comprehensive  and  systematic 
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overhaul    of    our    franking    privileges, 
which  were  originally  started  in  1775. 

I  do  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  I 
do  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  and  from  Arizona.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  \vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Anzona  (Mr.  Udall>. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  was 
chided  a  little  bit  ago  about  making  a 
statement  to  the  press,  but  I  want  to 
make  one  more  comment  which  was 
brought  to  mind  by  the  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  is  an  attitude  around  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  press  that  there  is  a  great 
flood  of  congressional  material;  just  a 
torrent  inundating  the  mailboxes  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  fact  is.  last 
year  there  was  363  million  pieces  of  con- 
gressional mail. 

In  very  rough  terms,  if  one  assumes 
there  are  210  million  Americans  and 
there  are  160  million  adults — I  believe 
that  is  a  little  high— the  fact  is  that  the 
ordinary  citizen,  the  average  citizen,  who 
has  one  Congressman  and  two  Senators, 
got  two  pieces  of  congressional  mail  and 
It  cost  him  perhaps  18  to  20  cents  at  the 
most.  So  that  is  the  dimension  of  this 
thing.  I  hope  the  stories  that  are  writ- 
ten about  this  bill  will  keep  that  in  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  I  completely 
agree  with  the  remarks  he  has  just  made, 
as  well  as  his  former  remarks,  and  I 
want  to  be  associated  with  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  just  like  to  say  in 
comment  about  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  said,  about  how  much  mail 
people  get,  that  I  try  to  answer  all  the 
mail  which  comes  Into  my  oflBce.  If  my 
people  think  they  are  getting  too  much 
mail  from  me  they  can  cut  it  down  by 
not  WTiting  me  so  many  lettei-s. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  but  before  I  get  into  that  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  among  those  who  agree  that  some 
such  legislation  is  very  important  and 
very  much  needed.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  lawsuits  which  were  brought  against 
mailings  under  the  frank  before  the  last 
election  were  undoubtedly  lawsuits 
which  had  no  real  merit  and  were 
brought  for  political  purposes.  Yet  I  have 
some  concern,  despite  the  excellent  work 
that  the  committee  has  done  to  ti-y  to 
bring  out  a  workable  bill,  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  some  directions 
and  a  little  too  far  in  others. 

The  most  critical  period  of  time  when 
we  use  the  frank,  when  it  might  be 
argued  that  it  is  being  used  for  political 


purposes,  is  obviously  in  the  months 
immediately  preceding  an  election,  par- 
ticularly a  general  ele(  tion.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  like  Caesar's  \  'ife,  we  should  be 
above  suspicion.  We  should  bend  over 
backward  to  try  to  mike  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  whicl  is  trying  to  en- 
trench incumbent  Com  ressmen  in  their 
offices.  So  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  prohil  it  the  use  of  the 
frank  for  mass  mailin  rs,  whether  they 
are  under  a  postal  pai  ron  type  general 
address  approach  or  \  'hether  they  in- 
volve the  use  of  ma;s  mailing  lists, 
whether  computerized  or  compiled  in 
some  other  manner,  for  a  period  starting 
60  days  before  any  gen  sral  election. 

I  personally  follow  a  policy  of  not 
sending  out  postal  pati  on  mail  or  other 
mass  mailings  less  thar  60  days  before  a 
general  election,  and  :  know  a  lot  of 
other  Members  do  likew  ise.  I  believe  that 
we  do  so,  not  because  our  newsletters 
are  political  or  otherwii  e  contravene  the 
spint  behind  the  leg  slative  franking 
privilege,  but  because  i  re  want  to  be  in 
a  position  where  our  constituents  can 
reel  that  when  the  new  sletter  or  similar 
document  comes  in  to  t  tiem  it  is  coming 
from  theif  Congressms  n  in  his  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  capacity  and 
not  as  a  political  figur* . 

Thei-e  are  some  obv  ous  problems  in 
drawmg  that  type  of  an  amendment,  and 
that  IS  because  there  are  some  mass 
maihngs.  to  addresses  m  mailing  lists 
for  example,  that  have  ;  lo  political  over- 
tone of  any  significanc  s.  So  I  have  put 
m  my  proposed  amendment  some  ex- 
ceptions to  the  60-day  ban.  These  ex- 
ceptions would  allow  tl  e  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  replies  to  i  nquiries  or  com- 
mumcations  from  constituents,  even 
though  that  might  be  a  1  arge  list,  because 
the  Member  got  a  lot  cJ  mail  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  from  his|  constituents 

There  would  also  be  fen  exception  for 
the  mailing  under  the  f i  ank  of  matter  to 
colleapes  in  Congress  o :  to  Government 
officials  at  all  levels  of  C  ovemment;  and 
an  exception  for  the  m  lUing  under  the 
frank  of  news  releases. 

I  might  say.  Madam  C  hairman,  that  it 
would  be  my  interpretet  ion  that  this  ex- 
ception for  news  release  s  would  apply  to 
cases  where  the  news  rel  >ases  go  to  mem- 
bers of  the  mass  media,  md  it  would  not 
cover  the  mailing  of  i  ews  releases  to 
large  hsts  of  constituent  s  under  a  postal 
patron  or  other  mass  ma  ling. 

Finally,  my  amendmer  t  would  make  an 
exception  for  the  mailins  under  the  frank 
of  nonpartisan  voter  reg  istration  or  vot- 
ing information. 

Now,  Madam  Chairms  n,  I  realize  that 
this  alone  does  not  solv(  the  problem  of 
how  to  even  the  score  jetween  incum- 
bents and  nonincumbi  nts  in  general 
elections,  and  I  tliink  ths  t  it  is  important 
that  we  even  the  score.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  incumbency  conl  srs  upon  the  of- 
ficeholder certain  advar  tages  politically 
and  from  a  public  relat  ons  standpoint. 
So  I  think  that  if  we  p  iss  this  bill,  we 
ought  then  to  proceed  ^  ith  dispatch  to 
do  something  about  that  situation,  and  I 
understand  the  gentlemj  n  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  Ud.ill>   is  consider  ng  working  up 
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ought  to  lean  over  backwards."  I  thought 
the  quotation  was:  "Like  Caesar's  wife, 
we  ought  to  be  above  suspicion." 

I  am  not  going  to  lean  over  back- 
ward to  give  my  opponent  any  advan- 
tage. I  will  tell  you  now,  whether  Caesar's 
wife  did  or  did  not. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  my  language,  I  made  them  two 
separate  thoughts — above  suspicion  and 
leaning  over  backward. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Maybe  my  ears  were  not 
functioning  very  well,  but  the  fellow  who 
was  sitting  beside  me  and  I  thought  you 
said  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Actually,  my 
amendment  to  this  bill  is  limited  to  a 
60-day  prohibition  on  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  on  mass  mailings  in 
general  elections. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understood  that,  but  you 
went  on  and  said  that  you  hoped  some- 
body would  come  up  with  a  bill — or  I 
believe  you  said  that — that  would  give 
all  candidates  for  Congress  the  frank 
for  60  days.  I  am  just  saying  this  would 
be  something  that  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money  and  you  would 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  were  seeking 
self-publicity  who  in  Ohio  for  $50  could 
get — ^ycu  name  it — as  many  letters  as 
they  could  get  together  and  send  them 
out  under  the  frank  and  get  maybe  half 
a  million  dollars  of  free  publicity.  So, 
although  I  am  sui-e  you  have  the  best 
Intentions  in  the  world,  I  am  pointing 
out  how  bad  that  can  get. 

And,  of  course,  when  your  dear  col- 
league (Mr.  Frenzel),  endorsed  it,  that 
upset  me  some,  because  he  is  the  author 
of  that  great  substitute  election  reform 
spending  bill  we  are  all  living  imder.  So 
I  think  you  ought  to  think  a  couple  of 
times  before  you  get  too  involved  in  that, 
because  I  think  Mr.  Frenzel  himself  re- 
grets the  fact  that  he  offered  it.  I  be- 
lieve he  thought  the  substitute  would 
not  be  adopted,  and  if  the  Members  had 
not  been  getting  away  for  the  weekend, 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  One  of  my  great  re- 
grets on  that  bill  was  that  I  did  not  get 
on  the  conference  committee  and  could 
not  help  you  get  it  in  better  shape. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  a  lot  of  ways  I  am  glad 
you  were  not,  because  I  think  I  did  a 
lot  of  things  that  could  not  have  been 
done  if  he  had  been  on  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  I 
would  like  to  say  simply  that  I  recog- 
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nize  there  are  some  very  difficult  draft- 
ing problems  and  substantive  problems  in 
giving  the  use  of  the  frank  to  all  candi- 
dates in  a  general  election.  Obviously 
there  will  have  to  be  some  limitations  put 
on  it  so  that  you  do  not  get  an  inundation 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  constituents, 
but  I  still  feel  somehow  or  other  it  is 
important  to  open  up  the  democratic 
process  as  much  as  possible  to  incum- 
bents and  nonincumbents  alike.  That  is 
the  objective  which,  however  difficult,  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  work  toward. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  think  it  is  important  to  examine 
what  it  is  we  are  undertaking  to  do  here 
and  try  to  put  in  perspective  what  it  Is 
we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  legislation. 

The  other  day  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
started  an  article  with  this  opening 
sentence : 

Congress  Is  running  a  foot  race  with  the 
Federal  courts  to  try  to  protect  Its  franking 
privileges — something  individual  CTongress- 
men  have  pretty  roundly  abused  in  recent 
years. 

The  writer  of  that  editorial  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  give  a  single  example 
of  the  so-called  round  abuse. 

I  really  feel  we  are  required  to  recog- 
nize that  in  many  instances  mischievous 
lawsuits  are  started  for  the  sole  and 
singular  purpose  of  getting  publicity  for 
an  opponent  of  an  incumbent  Congress- 
man. 

And  so  it  was  not  felt  too  bad  that 
most  of  the  cases  have  been  booted  back 
out  of  the  court  as  soon  as  the  judge  took 
5  minutes  to  read  the  case  and  listen  to 
the  lawyers. 

That  has  not  always  happened,  be- 
cause we  have  had  several  judges  who 
have,  in  my  opinion,  issued  what.  If  I 
were  not  a  lawyer,  I  would  term  as  lousy 
opinions.  Since  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  do  not 
use  language  like  that  in  referring  to  the 
action  of  judges,  but  I  guess,  as  long  as 
I  am  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  am 
safe. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  the  one  who 
introduced  this  legislation  that  there  is 
some  validity  to  the  assumption  by  the 
writer  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  No 
one  considers,  for  example,  that  the 
amouiit  of  money  we  spend  on  mail  to 
communicate  to  the  people  who  are  our 
constituents  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  mailing  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  heard  someone  ask  earher  in  the 
debate  whether  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  President  from  put- 
ting another  political  notice  in  letters, 
as  he  did  last  October  when  he,  at  some- 
one's suggestion,  included  a  notice  of  his 
generosity,  which  was  sent  to  all  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  country  with  their 
October  social  security  paychecks.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  affect 
that. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  at 
no  time  when  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  necessity  of  legislating  and 
regulating  the  use  of  the  mails  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  did  they  ever  consider  leg- 
islating to  regulate  anyone  except  the 


House  or  the  Senate.  We  are  the  only 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  elected 
directly  by  the  people  and  answerable 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  House  an- 
swerable more  frequently  and  more 
directly  than  anyone  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  the  people  from  whom  the  pub- 
lic are  most  likely  to  expect  the  highest 
standards  in  the  use  of  the  mails  and  in 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  sending 
newsletters  and  communicating  with 
them.  And  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
anybody  here  who  gets  carried  away  or 
abuses  his  newsletter  privilege  to  the 
point  that  has  been  described  by  some 
people  who  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  not  going  to  be 
with  us  in  the  next  term  of  Congress. 

The  people  are  not  fools  out  there, 
they  can  look  at  a  piece  of  material  and 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  really 
was  intended  to  inform  them,  or  whether 
it  was  intended  to  try  to  kid  them  about 
something.  Whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  contents,  they  can  (»te- 
gorize  the  missive  that  comes  to  them 
very  readily. 

So  I  believe  we  ought  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  mature  capac- 
ity in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  to 
police  ourselves  on  many  of  these  things 
than  this  legislation  would  give  us 
credit  for. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  and  I  have  been  negotiating  furi- 
ously since  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee.  I  am  one  of  the  two  votes 
that  were  cast  against  passing  the  bill 
out  of  the  committee.  I  felt  it  was  ill- 
conceived,  ill-considered,  and  that  it 
passed  in  the  committee  too  fast.  And 
I  now  have  been  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  on 
a  number  of  changes,  some  of  which  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer. 
But  I  have  an  Insatiable  appetite  on  this 
point,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  yet  with 
the  distance  that  the  gentleman  is  willing 
to  go  in  his  compromise.  So  after  the 
gentleman  is  through  offering  the 
amendments  that  we  have  agreed  to, 
which  I  Intend  to  support,  I  then  Intend 
to  offer  further  amendments  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  legislation  Is  not  in- 
tended to  leave  the  presumption  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  not  mature 
enough  and  honest  enough  to  police 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  mails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel > . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate  on 
this  unnecessarily,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
sure  that  my  colleagues  undei-stand  that 
my  endorsement  and  praise  of  the 
amendment  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  was  intended 
solely  for  the  amendment  which  he  in- 
tends to  introduce  today  and  does  not 
necessarily  relate  to  other  bills  which 
the  gentleman  hopes  will  be  promoted 
along  the  way. 

I  do  endorse  the  bill  itself.  I  think  It 
is  a  fair  bill,  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 
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whether  or  not  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is 
adopted.  If  the  amendment  Is  adopted, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3180,  the  bill 
to  regulate  use  of  the  franking  privilege 
of  Members  in  their  use  of  the  mails, 
because  as  reported  it  falls  short  of  an 
urgently  needed  reform. 

I  do  so  with  some  reluctance,  because 
I  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  it  fails  to  contain  a  provision 
which  I  consider  absolutely  necessary: 
A  limitation  on  mass  mailings  by  Mem- 
bers during  political  campaigns. 

Long-needed  definitions  of  matter 
eligible  to  be  mailed  under  the  frank  are 
to  be  applauded,  with  restrictions  to  ma- 
terial which  will  assist  and  expedite 
conduct  of  ofBcial  business. 

The  bill's  prohibitions  against  mailing 
of  personal  matter  are  much  in  order, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Mailing  Standards  to  monitor 
compliance  are  equally  needed. 

But  I  feel  that  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process  is  poorly  served  unless 
either  Members  are  restricted  from  mass 
mailings  in  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  an  election,  or  challengers  are  ac- 
corded reasonable  access  to  the  same 
privileges  as  a  matter  of  fairness. 

In  1971,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  5094,  a 
bipartisan  reform  measure  designed  to 
provide  limited  free  mailing  privileges  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  This  re- 
form has  not  been  enacted. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  reform,  mass 
mailings  by  Members  must  be  restricted. 
Since  this  bill  fails  in  this  vital  respect, 
I  cannot  in  conscience  support  it  regard- 
less of  its  merits  on  other  grounds. 

Hopefully,  an  amendment  to  restrict 
franked  mass  mailings  during  campaigns 
will  be  adopted.  If  it  is  not,  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  biU. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chairman  1 
rise  m  support  of  H.R.  3180,  which  clari- 
fies the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  by 
Members  of  Congress.  This  bill  is  of  vital 
relevance  to  every  Member  and  deserves 
overwhelming  support  because  it  involves 
not  only  unhindered  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives but  also  the  relationship  of 
Congress  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  business  of  Congress  is  to  repre- 
sent the  views  and  serve  the  needs  of  its 
constituency— the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Since  it  is  the  Congress  which 
remains  answerable  on  almost  a  daily 
basis  to  the  people,  it  must  be  the  Con- 
giess  which  decides  how  best  to  conduct 
this  crucial  business.  Through  H.R.  3180, 
the  Congress  would  provide  specific 
guidelines  on  the  type  of  mail  matter 
that  will  assist  and  expedite  the  conduct 
of  this  official  business  of  the  Congress 
itself  and  the  people  it  is  privileged  to 
represent.  The  bUl  also  amends  the  riiles 
of  the  House  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards to  monittor  and  rule  on  any  allega- 
tions of  abuse  of  the  frank  by  Members 
of  the  House. 
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and  code  of  conduct.  It  1 3  my  feeling  that 
any  flagrant  misuse  of  the  frank  right 
fully  belongs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House— not 
with  the  judges  of  this  land.  I  question 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  is  itself 
constitutional  inasmuch  as  it  threatens 
the  vei-y  doctrine  of  the  "speech  and  de- 
bate  clause." 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
this  legislation  lays  the  groundwork  to 
limit  the  people's  right  o  know.  This  is 
something  that  would  be  totally  destruc- 
tive  of  our  American  systfem.  An  Informed 
citizenry  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitutional  Republic  The 
franking  privilege  has  )ong  served  the 
Congress  in  meeting  its  duties  to  keep 
the  people  informed  as  to  what  is  takine 
place  in  Washington  s  '     ■ 

maintain  control  over  tl 
For  these  reasons,  M; 
I  will  cast  my  people's  . 
legislation  which  woul 
right  to  know  by  curtail_.t,  v».v  xi 
privilege  of  Members  ofTcongress 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  much 
of  the  debate  discussing  changes  pro- 
posed for  the  use  of  the]  franking  privl- 
lege  has  been  concerneti  with  limiting 
the  use  of  this  privilege.  I  think  this  ac- 
tion would  penalize  thejcitlzens  of  this 
Nation,  by  denying  thein  much  of  the 
information  available  fiom  their  Con- 
gressman. I 

I  believe  a  Congressmkn  has  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  his  constituents  fully  in 
formed,  not  only  of  hi 
but   on   any   matters 
which  influence  their  da_,  „.^„. 

The  better  informed  the  constituents 
the  more  responsive  the  Congress.  Let  us 
make  it  easier,  not  mo»-e  difficult,  for 
Americans  to  be  knowlfedgeable  about 
the  workings  of  their  Golvemment 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Maliam  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  M 
I  have  no  further  requ 
The    CHAIRMAN. 

rule,  the  Clerk  will  no.. _ 

stitute  committee   amendment  pi-inted 
in  the  reported  bill  as  iin  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendi  aent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUov  s : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sem  ite  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assetibled.   That   (a) 
section  3210  of  title  39,  Un;  ted  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  followi : 
"§  3210.  Franked    maU    trarsmltted    by   the 
Vice  President,  » [embers  of  CJon- 
gress,  and  congres  slonal  officials 
"(a)(1)    It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  privilege  of  sending  maU  as  franked 
mall  shall  be  established  uider  this  section 
In  order  to  assist  and  expedll  e  the  conduct  of 
the  official   business,   actlvl  ;les,   and  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  It  is  the  intent  of  tie  Congress  that 
such  official  business,  activities,  and  duties 
cover  all  matters  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly pertain  to  the  legislat  ve  process  or  to 
any  congressional  represeni  atlve  functions 
generally,  or  to  the  functioning,  working,  or 
operating  of  the  Congress  and  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  In  connection  there- 
with, and  shall  Include,  but  r  ot  be  limited  to, 
the  conveying  of  Informatio  i  to  the  public, 
and  the  requesting  of  the  vl  sws  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  the  views  and  Inforiiation  of  other 
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authority  of  government,  as  a  guide  or  a 
means  of  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
those  functions. 

•■(3)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
maU  matter  which  Is  frankable  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  specifically  includes,  but  is 
not  liniiied  to — 

••(A)  mail  matter  to  any  person  and  to 
rdl  agencies  and  officials  of  Federal,  State, 
aud  local  governments  regarding  programs, 
decifcious,  and  other  related  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  or  public  service.  Including  any 
matter  relating  to  actions  of  a  past  or  cur- 
rent Congress; 

"(B>  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional newsletter  or  press  release  which 
niay  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  impact 
of  laws  and  decisions  on  State  and  local 
governments  and  individual  citizens;  reports 
on  public  and  official  actions  taken  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  discussions  of  pro- 
posed or  pending  legislation  or  governmental 
actions  and  the  positions  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  on,  and  arguments  for  or  against, 
such  matters; 

"(C)  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional questionnaire  seeking  public  opinion 
on  any  law,  pending  or  proposed  legislation, 
public  Issue,  or  subject; 

'•(D)  maU  matter  dispatched  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  between  his  Waslilngton  office 
and  any  congressional  district  offices,  or  be- 
tween his  district  offices; 

"(E)  mall  matter  directed  by. one  Member 
of  Congress  to  another  Member  of  Congress 
or  to  representatives  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  State  and  local  governments: 

"(F)  mail  matter  expressing  condolences 
to  a  person  who  has  suffered  a  loss  or  con- 
gratulations to  a  person  who  has  achieved 
some  personal  or  public  distinction; 

"(G)  mall  matter.  Including  general  mass 
mailings,  which  consists  of  Federal  laws.  Fed- 
eral regulations,  other  Federal  publications, 
purchased  with  Federal  funds,  or  publications 
containing  items  of  general  information; 

"(H)  mail  matter  which  consists  of  voter 
registration  or  election  Information  or  assist- 
ance prepared  and  mailed  In  a  nonpartisan 
manner; 

"(I)  mall  matter  which  constitutes  or  In- 
cludes a  biography  or  autobiography  of  any 
Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress  or 
any  biographical  or  autobiographical  mate- 
rial concerning  such  Member  or  Member-elect 
or  the  spouse  or  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  such  Member  or  Meniber-elect,  and 
v^'hich  is  so  mailed  as  a  part  of  a  Federal 
publication  or  In  respoixse  to  a  specific  re- 
quest therefor  and  Is  not  included  for  pub- 
licity pvu-poses  In  a  newsletter  or  other  gen- 
eral mass  xnaUlng  of  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  under  the  franking  privilege;  or 

"(J)  mall  matter  which  contains  a  pic- 
ture, sketch,  or  other  likeness  of  any  Member 
or  Member-elect  and  which  is  so  mailed  as 
a  part  of  a  Federal  publication  or  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  therefor  and,  when  con- 
tained in  a  newsletter  or  other  general  mass 
mailing  of  any  Member  or  Member-elect,  is 
not  of  such  size,  or  does  not  occur  with  such 
frequency  In  the  mall  matter  concerned,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pvirpose 
of  such  picture,  sketch,  or  likeness  is  to 
advertise  the  Member  or  Member-elect  rather 
than  to  Illustrate  accompanying  text. 

"(4)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  franking  privilege  under  this  section  shaU 
not  permit,  and  may  not  be  used  for,  the 
transmission  through  the  mails  as  franked 
mall,  of  matter  which  In  Its  nature  Is  purely 
personal  to  the  sender  or  to  any  other  person 
and  is  unrelated  to  the  official  business,  ac- 
tivities, and  duties  of  the  public  officials 
covered  by  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
luay  not  maU  as  franked  mail — 

"(A)  maU  matter  which  constitutes  or 
includes  any  article,  account,  sketch,  narra- 
tion, or  other  text  laudatory  and  compli- 


mentary of  any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect 
to.  Congress  on  a  purely  personal  or  poUtical 
basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  performance 
of  official  duties  as  a  Member  or  on  the  basis 
of  activities  as  a  Member-elect; 

"(B)  mall  matter  which  constitutes  or  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  greetings  from  the  spouse  or  other 
members  of  the  family  of  such  Member  or 
Member-elect:  or 

"(li)  reports  of  how  or  when  such  Member 
or  Member-elect,  or  the  spouse  or  any  other 
member  of  the  family  of  such  Member  or 
Member-elect,  spends  time  other  than  in 
the  jjerformance  of,  or  In  connection  with, 
the  legislative,  representative,  and  other  of- 
ficial functions  of  such  Member  or  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  Member -elect  as  a  Member- 
elect;  or 

"(C)  mail  matter  which  specifically  solicits 
political  support  for  the  sender  or  any  other 
person  or  any  political  party,  or  a  vote  or 
financial  assistance  for  any  candidate  for 
any  public  office. 

"(b)(1)  The  Vice  President,  each  Member 
of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  the  elected  officers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (other  than 
a  Member  of  the  House) ,  until  the  30th  day 
of  June  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  may 
send,  as  franked  mall,  matter  relating  to 
their  official  business,  activities,  and  duties, 
as  intended  by  Congress  to  be  maUable  as 
franked  mall  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  an  elected  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (other  than  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House) ,  or  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  any  author- 
ized person  may  exercise  the  franking  privi- 
lege in  the  officer's  name  during  the  period 
of  the  vacancy. 

"(c)  Pranked  mail  may  be  In  any  form 
appropriate  for  mail  matter,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  correspondence,  newsletters, 
questionnaires,  and  recordings.  Franked  mail 
shall  not  include  matter  which  Is  Intended 
by  Congress  to  be  nonmailable  as  franked 
niall  under  subsection  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  (1)  A  Member  of  the  House  may  mail 
franked  mall  with  a  simplified  form  ot  ad- 
dress for  delivery — 

"(A)  within  that  area  constituting  the 
congressional  district  from  which  he  was 
elected;    and 

"(B)  on^knd  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
redistrictfng  of  congressional  districts  In  his 
State,  within  any  additional  area  of  each 
congressional  district  established  pursuant 
to  sucli  redistrictlug  and  containing  aU  or 
part  of  the  area  constituting  the  congres- 
sional district  from  which  he  was  elected, 
unless  such  district  so  established  is  changed 
by  law  or  court  decision. 

"(2)  A  Member-elect  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  maU  franked  mail  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery 
within  that  area  constituting  the  congres- 
sional district  from  which  he  was  elected. 

"(3)  A  Delegate.  Delegate-elect,  Resident 
Commissioner-elect  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  mall  franked  mail  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery 
within  the  area  from  which  he  was  elected. 

"(4)  Franked  mall  mailed  with  a  simpli- 
fied form  of  address  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  shall  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service;   and 

"(B)  may  be  delivered  to — 

"(1)  each  box  holder  or  family  ou  a  rural 
or  star  route; 

"(ii)  each  post  office  box  holder;  and 

"(ill)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 


"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  congressional  district  includes.  In  the  case 
of  a  Representative  at  Large  or  Representa- 
tive at  Large-elect,  the  State  from  which  he 
was  elected.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  32  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"3210.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress  " 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"3210.  Franked  mail  transmitted  by  the  Vice 
President,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  congressional  officials.". 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing * .  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  anj" 
point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ALICNDMENT   IN    THE    NATCRE    OF   A   SUBSTITtm: 
OFFERED    BT     MR.    TJD.^LL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Udall  : 

Strike  out  all  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  committee  amendment,  as 
shown  in  italics  in  the  reported  bUl,  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
(a)  section  3210  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  3210.  Pranked  mail  transmitted  by  the 
Vice  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, aud  congressional  officials 

"(81(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  privilege  of  sending  mall  as  franked 
mall  shall  be  established  under  this  section 
In  order  to  assist  and  expedite  the  conduct 
of  the  official  business,  activities,  and  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
such  official  business,  activities,  and  duties 
cover  all  matters  which  directly  or  indirectly 
pertain  to  the  legislative  process  or  to  any 
congressional  representative  functions  gen- 
erally, or  to  the  functioning,  working,  or 
operating  of  the  Congress  and  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  in  connection  there- 
with, and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  conveying  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  requesting  of  the  views  of  the 
public,  or  the  views  and  Information  of  other 
authority  of  government,  as  a  guide  or  a 
means  of  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
those  functions. 

"(3)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  that 
mall  matter  which  is  frankable  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  specifically  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to — 

"(A)  mail  matter  to  any  person  and  to  all 
agencies  and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  regarding  programs,  deci- 
sions, and  oilier  related  matters  of  public 
concern  or  public  service,  including  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  actions  of  a  past  or  ciurent 
Congess: 

"(B)  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional newsletter  or  press  release  which  may 
deal  with  such  matters  as  the  Impact  of  laws 
and  decisions  on  State  and  local  governments 
and  individual  citizen,  reports  on  public  and 
official  actions  taken  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress; and  discussions  of  proposed  or  pending 
legislation  or  govenuneutal  actions  and  the 
positions  of  the  Members  of  Congress  on,  and 
arguments  for  or  against,  such  matters; 

"(C)  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional qviestlonnalre  seeking  public  opinion 
on  any  law,  pending  or  proposed  legislation, 
public  Issue,  or  subject; 
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"(D)  mall  matter  dispatched  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  between  his  Washington  of- 
fice and  any  congressional  district  offices,  or 
between  his  district  offices; 

•'(E)  mall  matter  directed  by  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  to  representatives  of  the  leglsla- 
>.lve  bodies  of  State  and  local  governments; 
"(P)  mall  matter  expressing  condolences 
to  a  person  who  has  suffered  a  loss  or  con- 
gratulations to  a  person  who  has  achieved 
some  personal  or  public  distinction; 

"(G)  mall  matter.  Including  general  mass 
mailings,  which  consists  of  Federal  laws, 
Federal  regulations,  other  Federal  publica- 
tions, publications  purchased  with  Federal 
funds,  or  publications  containing  items  of 
general  information; 

"(H)  mall  matter  which  consists  of  voter 
registration  or  election  information  or  as- 
sistance prepared  and  mailed  In  a  non- 
partisan manner; 

"(I)  mall  matter  which  constitutes  or 
includes  a  biography  or  autobiography  of  any 
Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to,  Congress  or 
any  biographical  or  autobiographical  mate- 
rial concerning  such  Member  or  Member- 
elect  or  the  spouse  or  other  members  of 
the  family  of  such  Member  or  Member-elect, 
and  which  Is  so  mailed  as  a  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral publication  or  in  response  to  a  specific 
request  therefor  and  is  not  Included  for 
publicity  purposes  In  a  newsletter  or  other 
general  mass  mailing  of  the  Member  or  Mem- 
ber-elect under  the  franking  privilege,  or 

"(J)  mail  matter  which  contains  a  picture 
sketch,  or  other  likeness  of  any  Member  or 
Member-elect  and  which  Is  so  mailed  as  a 
part  of  a  Federal  publication  or  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  therefor  and,  when  con- 
tained m  a  newsletter  or  other  general  mass 
mailing  of  any  Member  or  Member-elect, 
Is  not  of  such  size  or  does  not  occur  with 
such  frequency  In  the  mall  matter  con- 
cerned, as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
purpose  of  such  picture,  sketch,  or  likeness 
is  to  advertise  the  Member  or  Member-elect 
rather  than  to  Illustrate  accompanying  text. 

"(4)  It  la  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  franking  privilege  under  this  section 
shall  not  permit,  and  may  not  be  used  for. 
the  transmission  through  the  malls  as 
franked  mall,  of  matter  which  In  its  nature 
Is  purely  personal  to  the  sender  or  to  any 
person  and  Is  unrelated  to  the  official  busi- 
ness, activities,  and  duties  of  the  public 
officials  covered  by  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section. 

"<5)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  Member  of  or  Member -elect  to  Congress 
may  not  mall  as  franked  mall — 

'^(A)  mall  matter  which  constitutes  or  In- 
cludes any  article,  account,  sketch,  narra- 
tion, or  other  text  laudatory  and  compli- 
mentary of  any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect 
to.  Congress  on  a  purely  personal  or  politi- 
cal basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance of  official  duties  as  a  Member  or  on 
the  basis  of  activities  as  a  Member-elect. 

"(B)  mall  matter  which  constitutes  or  In- 
cludes— 

"(I)  greetings  from  the  spouse  or  other 
members  of  the  family  of  such  Member  or 
Member-elect;  or 

"(11)  reports  of  how  or  when  such  Mem- 
ber or  Member-elect,  or  the  spouse  or  any 
other  members  of  the  family  of  such  Mem- 
ber or  Member-elect,  spends  time  other  than 
In  the  performance  of,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  legislative,  representative,  and  oth- 
er official  functions  of  such  Member  or  the 
activities  of  such  Member-elect  as  a  Mem- 
ber-elect; or 

"(C)  mall  matter  which  specifically  solicits 
political  support  for  the  sender  or  any  other 
person  or  any  political  party,  or  a  vote  «r 
financial  assistance  for  any  candidate  tor  any 
public  office. 

"(b)(1)  The  Vice  President,  each  Member 
of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  each  of  the  elected  cheers  of 


Represeni  itlves 


iCl 


Le;l; 


m)  y 


ma  ter, 
correspoi  deuce 


the  Rouse  of 
a  Member  of  the  House) 
of   June   following   the 
respective  terms  of  office 
Counsel  of  the  House  of 
send  as  franked  mall.    „. 
official  business,  actlvltlei 
tended  by  Congress  to  be 
mall  imder  subsection  (a 
section. 

"(2)  If  a  vacancy  occur 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  t 
of  the  Senate,  an  elected 
of   Representatives    (otht 
of  the  House),  or  the  _ 
the  House  of  Representa 
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appropriate  for  mall 
not   limited   to 
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"(d)  (1)  A  Member  of 
franked  mall  with  a 
dress  for  delivery — 

"(A)    within    that    a 
congressional    district 
elected;  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  the 
proposed  redlstrlctlng  of 
trlcts  in  his  State  by  : 
proceedings  is  initially 
or  not  the  redlstrlctlng  la 
within  any  additional 
sional  district  proposed 
redlstrlctlng  and  contalnl|ig 
area  constituting  the 
from  which  he  was  electe  1 
the  congressional  district 
tabllsbed  is  changed  by 
proceedings. 

"(2)  A  Member-elect  to 
resentatlves  may  mall  fr 
simplified  form  of  addresa 
that  area  constituting  thi 
trlct  from  which  he  was 

"(3)    A  Delegate 
Commissioner,    or 
elect  to  the  House  of 
mall  franked  mall  with  a 
address  for  delivery   wit: 
which  he  was  elected. 

"(4)  Franked  mall  mailed 
form  of  address  under  t: 

"(A)  shall  be  prepared 
Postal  Service:  and 

"(B)    may  be  delivered 

"(I)  each  box  holder  oi 
or  star  route; 

"(11)   each  post  office 

"(HI)  each  stop  or  boi 
route. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes 
a  congressional  district 
of  a  Representative  at 
ative  at  Large-elect,  the 
was  elected.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections 
title  39,  United  States 
striking  out — 
"3210.  Official  correspondi 
dent  and  Memb^s 
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tor  the  complaint,  shall  conduct  an  Investl- 
zatlon  of  the  matter.  Including  an  Investiga- 
tion of  reports  and  statements,  led  by  the 
complainant  with  respect  to  the  matter 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  complaint.  The 
Commission  shall  afford  to  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  due  notice 
and.  If  It  determines  that  there  is  substantial 
reason  to  believe  that  such  violation  has  oc- 
curred or  is  about  to  occur,  opportunity  for 
all  parties  to  participate  in  a  hearing  before 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  Issue 
a  written  decision  on  each  complaint  under 
this  subsection  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  such  a  complaint  has  been  filed  or.  If  a 
hearing  is  held  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing.  Such 
decision  shall  be  based  on  written  findings  of 
fact  in  the  case  by  the  Commission.  Such 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Commission  on  which 
its  decision  Is  based  are  binding  and  con- 
clusive for  all  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  Including  pvirposes  of  any  Judicial 
challenge  or  review.  Any  Judicial  review  of 
such  decision,  If  ordered  on  any  ground  shall 
be  limited  to  matters  of  law.  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  m  Its  written  decision,  that  a 
serious  aiid  willful  violation  has  occurred  or 
Is  about  to  occur.  It  may  refer  such  decision 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
appropriate  action  and  enforcement  by  the 
committee  concerned  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable rules  and  precedents  of  the  House 
and  such  other  standards  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  committee.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  court  or  ad- 
ministrative body  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  territory  thereof  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  any  civil  action  of  any  character 
concerning  or  related  to  a  violation  of  the 
franking  laws  or  an  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege,  except  judicial  review  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Commission  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  holding  of  investigations  and 
hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings,  and 
the  rendering  of  decisions  under  this  subsec- 
tion providing  for  equitable  procedures  and 
the  protection  of  individual,  public,  and  Gov- 
ernment interests.  The  regulations  shall,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  contain  the  substance 
of  the  administrative  procedure  provisions 
of  sections  551-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  These  regulations  shall 
govern  matters  under  this  subsection  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  thereof. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  Congress, 
required  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, admmister  such  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, takes  such  testimony,  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  niake  such  ex- 
penditures, as  the  Commission  considers  ad- 
visable. The  Commission  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  it  considers  necessary,  except  that 
no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Commission  assent. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  any 
member  designated  by  him  or  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  Chair- 
man or  member.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses, 
(gl  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  Its  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  records,  data, 
and  files  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
kept  in  the  offices  of  the  Commission  or 
such  other  places  as  the  Commission  may 
direct. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3216  of  title   39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§  3216.  Reimbursement   for   franked   mail- 
ings. 

"(a)  The  equivalent  amount  of  postage  on, 
and  the  equivalent  amount  of  fees  and 
charges  in  connection  with,  mall  matter  sent 
through  the  malls — 

"(1)  under  the  franking  privilege,  by  the 
Vice  President,  Members  of  and  Members- 
elect  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (other  than  a  Member 
of  the  House)  and  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(2)  by  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  xmder  section  3218  of  this 
title; 

sliall  be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
to  the  legislative  branch  for  that  purpose 
and  then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue.  Except  as  provided  by  section  907 
of  title  44.  envelopes,  wrappers,  cards,  or 
labels  used  to  transmit  franked  maU  shall 
bear.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  the 
sender's  signature,  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  and 
the  printed  words  "Postage  paid  by  Congress'. 

"(b)  Postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  maUs  under  section  3214  of  this  title  shall 
be  paid  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Postal 
Service  as  postal  revenue  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  postage,  fees,  and  charges 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on,  or  In 
connection  with,  such  mall  matter. 

"(c)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  payment  for 
all  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  and  for  all 
fees  and  charges  in  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  Money  collected  for  matter  improp- 
erly mailed  under  the  franking  privilege 
shall  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  733  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Free."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Post- 
age paid  by  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  907  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  second  sentence  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  theref  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"If  such  part,  si>eeches,  or  reports  are  mall- 
able  as  franked  mail  under  section  3210  of 
title  39  ";  and 

(2)  the  third  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Free"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postage  paid  by  Congress". 

Sec.  7.  Section  3206  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Department  of  State  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues 
out  of  any  appropriations  made  to  it  for 
that  pvirpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  post- 
age, as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for 
penalty  mailings  under  clause  (1)  (C)  and 
(D)  of  section  3202(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3215 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "This  section  does  not 
apply  to  any  standing,  select,  special,  or  joint 
committee,  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  com- 
mission, of  the  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Congress,  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress,  or  to  the  Democratic  caucus  or  the 
Republican  conference  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  of  the  Senate.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Tlie  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  Is  directed 
to  promptly  make  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  problems  relating  to  and  the  argtiments 
for  and  against  a  policy  which  would  pro- 
hibit mass  mailings  by  any  Member  of.  Dele- 
gate to,  or  Resident  Commissioner  In,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  section 
3210(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  or 
mailings  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  section  3210(d)  of  such  title,  during 
a  specific  period  ending  on  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  in  which  a  Mem- 


ber. Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  Is 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office.  The  Com- 
mls.sion  shall  report,  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974,  to  the  House,  or  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  If  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  the 
results  of  its  study,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate,  with  respect  to  such  mailings 
in  connection  with  such  primary  or  general 
elections  in  1974,  but  in  no  e\-ent  shall  the 
report  recommend,  regardless  of  the  num- 
bers of  communications  involved — 

( 1 )  the  prohibition  of  the  dei>osit  of  such 
mail  matter  in  the  mail  more  than  thirty 
days  Immediately  before  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  in  which  a  Mem- 
ber Is  a  candidate  for  any  public  office: 

(2)  the  prohibition  of  the  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  replies  to  Inquiries  or  com- 
munications of  constituents: 

(3)  the  prohibition  of  the  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  mail  matter  to  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  or  to  govermnent  officials 
(whether  Federal,  State,  or  local) ,  or  the 
prohibition  of  the  mailing  under  the  frank 
of  news  releases;  or 

(4)  the  prohibition  of  the  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
or  voting  Information. 

(b)  This  section  shall  expire  on  January  1. 
1976,  unless  extended  or  continued  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3214  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3216  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
5  Of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  as  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1972. 

Sec.  11.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  Is  held 
invalid,  all  valid  provisions  severable  from 
the  invalid  provision  remam  in  effect.  If  a 
provision  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid  in  one 
or  more  of  its  applications,  such  provision 
remains  In  effect  in  all  valid  applications 
severable  from  the  invalid  application  or 
applications. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading!. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiLs 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  as  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  has  suggested, 
since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  response  to  a  great  deal  of 
concern  by  our  colleagues,  a  number  of 
suggestions  have  been  made.  As  one  of 
the  managei-s  of  the  bill,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Henderson  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  we  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  and  more  expeditious  to  incor- 
porate a  number  of  those  amendment.*; 
into  one  amendment,  so  that  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  is  a  substitute  for  the  en- 
tire committee  amendment. 

There  are  not  many  really  substantial 
changes  here.  I  can  run  over  them  very 
quickly.  'We  make  a  change  which  is  on 
page  6  of  my  amendment  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  where  an  original  in- 
strument or  document  is  frankable,  a 
reproduction  or  facsimile  of  that  docu- 
ment is  frankable.  In  one  case  a  sup- 
ply of  Government  documents  which 
constituents  wanted. 
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In  a  highly  technical  decision.  It  was 
actually  a  reproduction  of  a  public  docu- 
ment; so  we  take  care  of  that  technicality 
in  this  rewrite. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference,  suggested  an 
amendment  to  the  section  covering  the 
loaning  of  the  frank  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the  Re- 
publican Conference,  which  both  laave 
a  statutory  basis  and  have  staffs  supplied 
by  the  House,  would  be  entitled  to  use 
the  frank  in  the  same  way  that  the 
standing  committees  would  be  entitled 
to  use  the  frank. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  was  quite  crit- 
ical of  section  4  dealing  with  the  frank- 
ing standards,  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  This  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Mailing  Standards.  Work- 
ing with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord  and  Mr. 
Henderson  and  some  of  our  other  col- 
leagues, we  have  done  a  rewrite  of  that 
section.  Basically  it  changes  the  select 
committee  to  a  commission  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  establishing  a  new  House  bu- 
reaucracy in  a  standing  committee.  It 
makes  certain  that  the  findings  of  fact — 
and  this  was  a  very  constructive  sugges- 
tion Mr.  Ford  made — of  that  commission. 
If  there  should  be  a  court  challenge  on 
constitutional  grounds,  or  if  for  any 
purpose  it  goes  to  court — are  conclusive 
on  the  court,  and  It  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  procedure  Is  sharpened  up  and 
changed  in  some  further  respects,  but 
basicaUy  it  follows  the  outline  of  the 
original  select  committee  but  turns  it 
into  a  commission  of  the  House.  There 
are  a  few  other  technical  changes  that 
are  made  in  going  through  it,  but  basi- 
cally the  substitute  I  offer  is  the  action 
of  the  committee  with  those  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS.  Is  the  gentleman  now 
offering  his  substitute  as  an  amendment 
for  H.R.  3180? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  The  committee  had 
one  committee  amendment.  We  struck 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  had 
one  committee  amendment.  For  that 
committee  amendment  I  now  offer  one 
substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman's  en- 
tire substitute? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  and  it  can  be  per- 
fected, of  course,  with  some  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  tTDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the 
same  assurance  appUes  to  the  commis- 
sion? In  the  gentleman's  substitute  he 
establishes  a  commission  rather  than  the 
select  committee? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  does  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  same  assurance 
applies  as  to  the  staff? 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  the  staff  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  bunding  of  an  em- 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Madan  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  stat  is  that  the  final 
test  of  frankability  shal  be  the  content 
of  the  material  to  be  ma  Lied  and  not  the 
source  of  the  money  which  is  used  to 
prepare  the  material  prior  to  mailing 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  ft)  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  C  tiairman,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  gentle  nan  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hendersq-i)  on  this,  and 
those  of  us  worked  on  the  committee 
think  this  is  a  fine  am«  ndment. 

I  would  make  the  addi  ional  point  that 
the  Senate  deliberately  Vrote  mto  their 
rules  that  precise  language,  so  we  have 
got  to  be  equal  with  th<  Senate  in  this 
respect. 

The  amendment  is  important  and 
clarifies  and  makes  cleajr  that  the  test 
of  frankability  is  the  pie  :e  of  paper  and 
what  is  inside  the  enveli  pe  and  not  the 
source  of  payment  for  iie  printing  of 
that  material. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  than!  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  i  he  present  time 
a  policy  determination  hi  s  been  made  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  money  controJed  by  a  cam- 
paign committee  cannot  be  used  to  pre- 
pare material  which  is  to  >e  mailed  under 
frank.  Over  a  great  mspiy  years  some 

Members   of   this   body , 

funds  for  the  purpose  of  liroducing  news- 
letters. The  donors  of  tt  ose  funds  have 
known  that  this  was  t  le  purpose  for 
which  this  money  was  ta  be  used.  But 
prior  to  April  7  of  lasi  year  If  those 
Members  had  not  enga  (ed  In  what  I 
personally  look  upon  as  a  i  act  of  subter- 


fuge and  withdrawn  thc^e  fimds  from 
their  campaign  committee  accounts  and 
placed  them  in  another  fund  which  was 
not  visible  to  the  public,  they  could  not 
use  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
material  which  otherwise  meets  the  test 
of  frankability  as  defined  tin  this  bill. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  Something  is 
either  frankable  or  It  is  not  frankable 
and  the  source  of  the  mo  ley  which  pre- 
pared the  material  shoul  I  certainly  not 
be  a  test  of  frankability. 

I  would  hke  to  emphasize  the  pomt 
that  my  amendment  gives  funds  used 
for  the  preparation  of  ne  vsletters  much 
greater  public  visibility  tlian  is  now  the 
case.  Today  it  is  possible  and  legal  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  have  a  special 
fund  wliich  has  been  contributed  to  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  newsletters  by 
imknown  donors  and  theie  is  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  to  mak<  those  names 
visible  to  the  public. 

This  amendment  woul(  create  a  sit- 
uation where  every  dime  could  be  re- 
ported under  the  terms  of  the  Campaign 
Expenditure  Act  and  wlI  become  vis- 
ible to  the  pubUc. 

I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  the  test  of 
frankability  should  only  «  the  content 
and  not  the  source  of  tie  money  used 
to  prepare  the  material. 

I  respectfully  solicit  the  support  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  wiU  have  UtUe 
effect. 

As  the  gentleman  has  sUted,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  test  oi  a  newsletter 
except  the  content  of  It.  I  never  heard 
that  there  was  any  question  about  the 
source  of  the  money  or  the  purpose  of 
the  paper  or  the  business  lof  printing  it, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  nevei^  heard  that  it 
was  attacked  as  part  of  tije  maUing  of  a 
newsletter.  i 

Mr.  GUBSER.  All  I  can  Jay  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  that  the  present  sit- 
uation right  today  Is  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  has  ruled  that  any  money  which 
Is  in  a  campaign  fund  canliot  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  materia  1  to  be  mailed 
under  frank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  not  !  3iown  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  C  lairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  i  he  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  ruled  just  to  the  con- 
trary, and  aU  this  amendment  does  is 
give  us  equahty  with  the  S  ;nate  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  certainl; '  agree.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  sig- 
nified his  approval  of  thisi  amendment. 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  pass, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  aialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OBOes.  As  f  ar  as  equ  illty  with  the 
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other  body  is  concerned,  I  am  not  sure 
we  want  that  equality  at  all  times. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
v.ords. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  totally  out  of  place  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  agree  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  amendment  deals  with  an  ap- 
parent problem  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  with  certain  lan- 
guage in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  and  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  attempt  to  amend 
that  act  rather  than  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  3180  deals 
solely  with  identifying  mail  matter 
which  is  permitted  to  be  mailed  under 
the  frank.  If  matter  is  frankable  under 
the  definitions  of  this  bill,  then  it  is 
frankable,  pei-iod,  and  the  source  of  fi- 
nancing such  matter  which  is  not 
brought  into  consideration.  If  the  gen- 
tleman's newsletter  or  whatever  mate- 
rial he  wishes  to  send  out  under  the  frank 
meets  the  specifications  of  H.R.  3180, 
then  the  matter  is,  in  fact,  frankable. 

If  the  amendment  offered  seeks  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  some  restriction  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  it  is  not 
proper  to  seek  such  relief  under  the 
franking  legislation  now  imder  consid- 
eration. I  urge  tlie  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  natm-e  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE    OFFERED    BY    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute Offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page  3,  line  25, 
Insert  the  word  "and"  immediately  after 
the  semicolon. 

And  on  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "or"  and  Insert  a  period 


vite  the  fewest  attacks  on  the  basis  of 
subjective  tests  that  might  be  applied 
to  it.  What  we  have  here,  which  I  think 
is  a  basic  defect  In  the  bill,  is  a  laundry 
list  of  things  we  cannot  mail  and  a 
laundry  list  of  things  that  we  can  mail. 

That  would  be  bad  enough  in  and  of 
itself,  except  that  the  laundry  list  of 
things  we  cannot  mail,  you  will  discover, 
are  prohibitions  that  are  couched  in 
terms  which  no  one  really  understands. 
If  we  pass  a  law  prohibiting  something 
that  does  not  clearly  let  us  know  in  ad- 
vance what  it  is  that  we  are  prohibiting, 
we  invite  a  situation  where  anyone  who 
wishes  to  allege  a  violation  of  these 
vague  provisions,  automatically,  by  sim- 
ply making  those  allegations,  shifts  the 
burden  to  us  to  prove  we  did  not  violate 
the  regulation. 

For  example — and  perhaps  the  worst 
one  in  here — look  on  page  5.  It  says  that 
one  shall  not  mail  as  franked  mail: 

mall  matter  which  constitutes  or  includes 
any  article,  accovint,  sketch,  narration,  or 
other  text  laudatory  and  complimentary  of 
any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress 
on  a  pxirely  personal  or  political  basis 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  jam  that 
would  get  anj'one  into,  if  the  President 
said  something  nice  about  him — he  has 
not,  about  me,  recently,  but  some  other 
Members  might  be  interested  in  that — 
and  some  other  Member  of  the  House 
put  that  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Someone  in  his  district,  a  Member 
believes,  might  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  President  said  he  was  a  good  Con- 
gressman or  that  he  had  done  a  fine  job 
in  opposing  a  bill  or  supporting  it. 

By  that  simple  action,  it  seems  to  me. 
one  would  be  subject  to  attack  on  the 
ground  that  the  matter  was  "laudatorj- 
and  complimentary"  of  him  or  some 
other  Member  of  the  House.  It  is  a  sub- 
jective kind  of  test  which  I  suggest 
should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Mailing.  If  there  is  a  problem 
raised,  let  the  Commission  examine  the 
specific  case  and  make  a  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  that  specific  case.  Let  the  Mem- 
ber go  to  the  Commission,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  sug- 
gested, and  get  that  guidance. 

On  page  4  there  is  another  one.  It  looks 
innocuous  at  first,  but  on  further  exam- 
ination there  is  a  "hooker"  in  the  bill, 
when  it  .says  "mail  matter  which  contains 
a  picture,  or  other  likeness." 


In  lieu  thereof .  ^.^^      One  can  send  out  a  picture  or  other 

And  on  page  4,  strike  out  Hue  12  and  a^^keness,  buthereJsJwJwiie  WOUld   get 

*e.  If  the  picture  is  of  a  Mem- 


that  follows  down  through  the  period  In  llne'\    into  tro 
3  on  page  6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  \ 


following : 

"(4)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
may  not  mall,  as  franked  mail,  matter  which 
speclflcally  solicits  political  support  for  the 
sender  or  any  other  person  or  any  political 
party,  or  a  vote  or  financial  assistance  for  any 
candidate  for  any  public  office. 

And  on  page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  "and 
(5)". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  pui-pose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  strike  out  some  of  the  "thou 
shall  nots"  that  the  committee  put  into 
the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  going  to  legis- 
late in  this  area,  we  should  have  the 
simplest  form  of  legislation  that  will  in- 


kier of^ongress  and  it  is  a  part  of  a  mass 
maiiing  it  shall  be  "not  of  such  size" 
or  "shall  not  occur  with  such  frequency" 
in  the  mail  matter  concerned  as  to  "lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  such 
picture,  sketch,  or  likeness  is  to  adver- 
tize the  Member  or  Member-elect  rather 
than  to  illustrate  the  accompanying 
text." 

Again,  what  is  tlie  purpose  of  a  picture 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  conferring  with 
the  President?  Who  is  going  to  be  led  to 
a  conclusion?  Who  is  it  that  is  to  be  led  to 
the  conclusion? 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  we  did 
not  have  this  kind  of  vague  language 
here  and  if  we  left  it  to  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Commission  to  determine 


what  reasonably  can  be  construed  to 
be  a  legitimate  use  of  a  newsletter,  and 
not  have  us  subject  every  time  we  put 
our  picture  in  a  newsletter  to  having 
somebody  run  in,  solely  tor  the  purpose  of 
making  an  accusation  and  getting  some 
publicity,  to  say,  "I  am  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  purpose  Congress- 
man Ford  liad  when  his  picture  was  used 
was  to  get  a  picture  to  everybody  who  re- 
ceived it,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  what  lie 
said  in  tlie  text  is  that  important." 

The  objections  I  have  to  the  other  sec- 
tions are  similar. 

I  beheve  that  the  flat  prohibition  of 
political  mailing  set  forth  in  my  amend- 
ment should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  good  friend  and 
esteemed  colleague  has  never  had  much 
enthusiasm  for  this  bill,  and  we  have 
conferred  with  him  and  taken  a  large 
number  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made. 
This  is  one  I  would  prefer  the  commit- 
tee not  accept. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  goal  as 
a  Member  is  to  get  the  Federal  judges 
out  of  this  business  and  to  let  us  have  a 
self-policing  system  that  they  will  leave 
alone,  if  we  want  to  get  the  Federal  court 
out  of  the  act.  we  have  to  do  three  tilings. 

We  have  to.  first,  have  a  regulatory 
system  which  says  what  you  can  do.  We 
have  that  at  great  length.  We  must  have 
15  long  lists  of  things  we  can  do,  every- 
thing that  is  traditional  and  acceptable. 

Second,  we  have  to  have  some  "no- 
noes."  We  have  to  write  out  the  things 
we  cannot  do. 

And,  third,  we  have  to  have  an  admin- 
istrative structure  so  that  a  complainant 
has  got  some  kind  of  a  forum  to  go  to 
and  some  kind  of  a  grievance  procedure 
to  pursue  rather  than  going  to  comt. 

Well,  this  amendment  strikes  out  a 
good  chunk  of  our  no-noes.  These  were 
plowed  over  by  the  committee,  and  were 
watered  down  a  good  deal  to  the  point 
where  all  we  have  left  is  the  "purel>-  per- 
sonal and  political  basis"  language. 

Madam  Chainnan.  my  colleague  quot- 
ed the  language  on  page  5,  line  4.  and 
he  mentioned  the  possibility  that  the 
President  might  say  a  good  thing  about 
you.  He  did  npt  read  the  rest  of  the 
phrase;  where  it  says.  "On  a  purelj- 
personal  and  political  basis."  it  reads, 
"rather  on  the  basis  of  the  performance 
of  official  duty." 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  to  call  the  gentleman  from  Miclii- 
gan  <Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  to  the  Water- 
gate Hotel  and  praise  him  as  one  of  the 
finest  public  statesmen  of  our  time  and 
a  great  Member  of  Congiess,  that  is  not 
on  purely  a  personal  and  poUtical  basis: 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

Ml-.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  would 
not  be  agreed  to.  I  think  we  have  a  prettj- 
good  bill  now,  and  I  hope  it  would  not 
be  changed  to  this  extent. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  probably  laid  out  the  prob- 
lem. We  faced  this  problem  in  committee. 
It  was  studied  extensively,  debated  ex- 
tensively, and  the  chances  are  that  unless 
we  have  in  this  bill  some  prohibition 
against  the  abuse  of  the  frank,  we  could 
be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  sweeping 
all  the  problems  under  the  rug  and  not 
meeting  the  complications  which  wc 
know  to  exist. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  very  proF>erly  makes  the  point 
that  we  have  to  have  prohibitions — as  he 
refers  to  them  in  his  salty  language — the 
"no-noes."  They  are  a  very  key  part  of 
the  bill,  and  I  think  we  can  jusitfy  the 
argument  against  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  , 
with  regard  to  this  amendment. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  some  of  the 
concerns  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  has  ex- 
pressed about  the  Interpretation  of  some 
of  this  language,  for  example,  the  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  the  use  of  pic- 
tures and  sketches,  which  I  think  could 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
picture  as  a  part  of  the  heading  of  a 
newsletter,  which  I  think  most  Members 
douse. 

I  think  it  could  be  argued  that  such  a 
picture  does  not  illustrate  the  text  and 
Is  simply  to  advertise  the  Member. 

May  I  have  the  gentleman's  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) .  is  wrong  in  his  supposition  that  the 
use  of  a  picture  is  to  be  prohibited  on  a 
newsletter.  Let  me  make  some  legislative 
history. 

The  masthead  or  the  heading  of  a 
newsletter  with  a  picture  of  the  Member 
is  intended  to  be  approved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  language  we  turned  it 
around.  These  no-noes  are  taken  out  of 
the  old  Post  Office  Manual,  where  they 
had  over  the  years  compiled  a  list  of 
things  one  could  or  could  not  do,  and  pic- 
tures, except  to  illustrate  text,  used  to  be 
under  the  prohibitions. 

Here  we  say  one  can  send  pictures,  but 
not  if  there  are  so  many  of  them  or  they 
are  so  big  that  a  reasonable  man  would 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Member  is 
simply  advertising  himself  and  not  illus- 
trating the  text. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Post  Office  did 
rule  over  and  over  again  that  one's  pic- 
ture on  the  masthead  of  the  newsletter 
does  illustrate  the  text.  It  shows  who  the 
Member  is,  and  so  on. 

So  the  intention  is  quite  to  the  con- 
trary of  what  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's  reas- 
surance on  that  point,  but  I  think  it  does 
illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan is  pointing  out. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T>.\  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  ge|itleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wtl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  will  state  that  I  did  track 
this  back  pretty  well  fi  om  the  old  postal 
manuals.  That  shows  us  where  we  get 
into  difficulty. 

I  would  not  worry  aO]  Dut  language  that 
leads  you  to  the  concli  ision  that  its  real 
purpose  is  that  a  man  lal  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  a  postal  em  iloyee  which  was 
made  up  at  the  time  ;he  Congress  was 
still  operating  the  Pos    Office. 

However,  I  do  get  worried  when  It  is 
an  invitation  for  any  ( if  the  204  million 
citizens  across  the  cou  itry  because  of  a 
statute  that  contains  tl  tis  language.  This 
language  may  have  Iwked  good  in  a 
situation  where  you  have  a  specific 
trained  postal  employe  s  doing  the  inter- 
pretation, but  once  it  s  locked  Into  the 
statute  you  invite  somK)ne  to  go  to  the 
courts  with  an  injunctl  m  against  you  on 
the  ground  that  the  sta  tute  is  sufficiently 
vague  so  that  it  shou  d  be  looked  into 
and  the  matter  should  be  held  up  until 
it  is  looked  into.  It  mig  it  be  a  good  regu- 
lation and,  if  it  is,  it  s  lould  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Rule  \  when  they  meet. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wo  lid  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  his  amendment 
strikes  out  all  of  these  $o-called  no-noes 
or  only  those  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  F<  )RD.  I  strike  out 
three  and  leave  an  abi  olute  prohibition 
against  the  political  i  ise  of  the  frank 
either  to  send  politia  1  material  or  to 
solicit  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T  le  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offerel  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  to  the  amendmi  nt  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  )y  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uda:  .l)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY  Ml  :.  OERWIN'SKI  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NAT!  IHE  OF  A  SUBSTTTUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MB.  XTDAU, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  X  adam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  t  j  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  subst  tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fol  ows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dekwinski  to 
the  amendment  In  the  i  ature  of  a  Bubeti- 
tute  offered  by  Mr.  Udai.  .:  On  page  3,  lines 
14  through  17,  amend  su  bparagraph  (P)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(F)  mall  matter  to  i  person  who  has 
achieved  some  public  dlstl  nctlon;" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  ^  adam  Chairman, 
my  amendment  to  sub  >aragraph  (F)  of 
section  3210(a)  (3)  eliqiinates  a  contra- 
diction in  the  bill  and 
which  I  feel  could  be 
criticism. 

The  paragraph  I  wis  i  to  amend,  as  it 
is  now  written  in  the 
franking  of  expressions 
a  person  who  has  suffe  -ed  a  loss  or  con- 
gratulations to  someone  who  has 
achieved  some  personal  distinction. 

I  point  out  that  subjection 
the  same  section  of 
permit  the  franking  of 
in   its   nature    purely 
sender  or  to  any  oth<  r  person  and 
unrelated  to  official  b  isiness."^ 


-emoves  language 
subject  to  valid 


bill,  permits  the 
of  condolence  to 


(a)(4)  of 

1  he  bill  does  not 

'matter  which  is 

personal   to   the 

is 


cover  such  a 
land.    Will   the 


d.  For  many 
tice  of  sending 
any  young  men 


Congratulations  on  a  p  ;rsonal  achieve- 
ment obviously  conflicts  with  the  prohi- 
bition I  have  just  cited,  and  I  also  feel 
that  an  expression  of  Condolence  to  a 
person  who  has  suffered  i  loss,  assuming 
this  means  a  person  w  lo  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one  by  death,  is  of 
such  a  personal  nature  t  lat  I  feel  it  has 
no  place  in  this  legislaton. 

My  amendment  woild  permit  the 
franking  of  mail  matter  ;o  a  person  who 
has  achieved  a  public  di  ;tinction,  which 
I  believe  is  in  keeping  wil  h  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  bill  as  writ  ten. 

I  would  also  point  <ut  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  as  a  matter  of  practice  wish 
to  advise  constituents  of  death  benefits 
or  other  Federal  programs  related  to 
survivor  laws  or  benefits,  that  the  gen- 
eral permission  of  the  bill  to  convey  un- 
der the  frank  "information  to  the  pub- 
lic." would  undoubtedl; 
situation. 

Mr.    LONG    of    Ma 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryl 
years  I  have  had  the  p: 
condolences  to  families  o 
who  were  killed  in  VietnAm.'clipping  out 
the  obituary  notice  in  th^  paper,  and  the 
newspaper  account  and  putting  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  atid  sending  it  to 
them.  That  has  not  be(n  a  very  great 
number— 100  to  150  all  together— but  I 
have  found  that  people  treasure  that.  I 
send  it  to  most  of  the  pe  ople,  even  some 
who  are  not  in  my  dlstrtit. 

Would  this  be  coverec  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  But  may  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  we  all  receive 
a  stamp  allowance. 

And  the  volume  the  rentleman  from 
Maryland  speaks  of,  som<  100  or  150  over 
the  period  of  a  year's  tl;ne,  would  seem 
to  make  it  obvious  that  under  the  per- 
sonal stamp  allowance  at  8  cents  per  let- 
ter it  could  cover  it. 

It  is  not  the  Intent  to  pi  ohlblt  the  mail- 
ing of  such  a  letter;  my  :  ntent  Is  to  pro- 
hibit the  mass  mailings  of  condolences 
that  I  have  described. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  I.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  ]  lave  never  done 
that,  but  let  me  point 'further  that  I 
usually  send  them  thret  copies  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro,  and  It  is  not 
cheap  to  send  out  threis  copies  of  the 
Congressional  Record  th  rough  the  mails 
if  one  has  to  pay  the  p(  stage  on  them, 
and  that  would,  I  think,  cause  a  severe 
drain  on  our  stamp  allov  'ances. 

But,  more  thar  that.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  just  do  not  see  v/t  y  that  does  not 
fall  within  the  purview  <f  Uie  duties  of 
a  Congressman.  I  know  that  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  our  yotng  people  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  thought  that  no  one 
gave  two  cents  about  whit  happened  to 
them,  and  imtU  our  prisoners  of  war 
came  home  a  lot  of  these  men  came 
home,  and  their  girls  lould  not  even 
date  them  because  in  mainy  cases  they 
thought  they  were  murderers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  making  an  excellent 
argument  against  my  am  >ndment.  I  was 
referring  to  the  staff  of  i.  CJongressman 
checking  out  the  obitu:  ries  and  then 
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sending  out  200  or  300  letters  a  day, 
having  clipped  the  names  from  the  local 
newspapers.  That  Is  the  practice  that 
my  amendment  is  aimed  against. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  amendment  is 
written,  it  would  be  aimed  at  the  situa- 
tion pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  the  gentleman  would 
have  to  resort  to  his  stamp  allowance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  still  further,  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is.  Is  it  really  such 
a  bad  thing  because  a  Congressman  has 
to  recruit  on  a  very  broad  front  from 
many  things  which  I  feel,  and  I  think 
quite  rightly  so,  and  many  of  our  con- 
stituent's feel,  are  a  congressional  pre- 
rogative, and  I  do  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is  doing  an 
awful  lot  toward  taking  away  what  I 
think  is  a  very  legitimate  prerogative 
of  a  Congressman. 

I  just  wonder  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  thought  through 
all  of  the  Implications  of  the  legislation 
since  apparently  the  gentleman  had  not 
taken  Into  consideration  the  situation  I 
raised. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  did  not  think  that  this  would  be  one, 
as  far  as  the  use  of  mailing  is  concerned, 
but  through  the  years  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  In  poor  taste  to  pennit 
the  wTiUng  of  condolences  to  people  they 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  amendment,  and  to  say  to  him 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  that  if  the  war  is  over 
now 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
existing  and  traditional  practice  in  a 
number  of  respects,  and  I  think  it  is  \m- 
wise  to  do  that.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has  pointed  out 
that  the  condolences  which  are  frequent- 
ly sent  to  parents  or  families  of  young 
men  who  die  in  action  would  be  out- 
lawed. We  would  have  to  pay  for  them 
through  our  stamp  allowance,  as  far  as 
these  kinds  of  communications  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  Members  send 
condolences  to  the  widows  or  spouses  of 
families  of  other  citizens  who  have  died, 
and  this  would  be  prohibited. 

I  think  there  is  something  good  in  tills 
countrj'  about  a  public  official  who  takes 
time  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  You  can 
argue  that  almost  anything  you  do  Is 
political.  For  instance,  if  I  am  here  today 
performing  my  duties  as  a  Member,  that 
is  a  political  matter  to  many  people  back 
home. 

You  know,  I  was  at  a  gathering  the 
other  night  where  the  Governor  showed 
up  In  a  State  limousine  with  a  State 
trooper  guarding  him,  and  a  State  driver 
of  tlie  car  also,  and  it  was  at  a  church 


social.  Then  he  went  on  to  a  Boy  Scout 
function.  One  could  argue  that  these  are 
purely  personal,  and  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  should  not  in  effect  have  a 
State-owned  car  and  driver  to  take  him 
around  to  these  kinds  of  places. 

I  think  there  is  an  area  where  in  per- 
forming ovu"  duties  as  public  officials  tliat 
we  do  serve  the  public  interest  when  we 
do  these  kinds  of  things. 

For  example,  many  Members  write 
lettei-s  to  high  school  graduates,  and  this 
is  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  language 
of  the  amendment  here,  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  distinction.  So  you 
can  say  that  that  is  political,  and  it  gets 
you  votes,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  lot  of  young  people  who  think  <jov- 
ernment  does  not  care  and  is  remote. 
They  think  it  an  important  thing  to  hear 
from  their  Governor  or  their  Congress- 
man, or  some  public  official  who  congrat- 
ulates them  on  attaining  some  goal. 

I  do  not  do  a  lot  of  these  things.  I  do 
not  send  out  condolences,  but  some 
Members  do  send  our  condolences,  and 
congratulate  high  school  graduates. 
There  is  certainly  a  self -corrective  prin- 
ciple here  in  operation. 

The  Member  who  abuses  this,  who 
uses  it  on  a  blatantly  political  basis,  is 
going  to  get  t.  backfire.  Somebody  is  go- 
ing to  write  an  editorial  about  what  he 
is  doing.  He  is  going  to  find  out  it  will 
hurt  him.  So  I  would  leave  the  language 
as  we  have  written  it  and  leave  this  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Member,  and 
I  would  hope  and  believe  it  would  not 
be  abused  and  that  abuses  would  bring 
on  their  own  penalty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  sending  of  condo- 
lences is  and  should  be  a  very  personal 
matter. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agi'ee  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Members  have  a  stamp  al- 
lowance. I  cannot  imderstand  why  they 
sliould  want  or  use  the  franking  privilege 
for  a  purpose  as  Ultimate  and  personal 
as  the  sending  of  condolences. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agree  in  terms  ol  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  do  it  myself,  unless  I  know 
the  deceased  or  know  the  family.  I  think 
some  Members  have  foimd  they  get  in 
trouble  when  they  start  sending  letters 
of  condolence.  It  is  an  unwise  practice. 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois  tMr.  Derwinski)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall ^. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SEIBERLING  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SLB- 
STITl'TE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling  to 
the  Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  UD.^LI.:  Page  8.  line  13. 
strike  oui  the  quotation  marks  and  the  sec- 


ond period;  and  immediately  below  line  13 
and  above  line  14  Insert  the  following  para- 
graph : 

••(6)  Matter  with  a  simplified  form  of  ad- 
dress and  m.atter  to  be  mailed  in  accordance 
■with  mailing  lists  ol  one  hundred  or  more 
addressees,  whether  compiled  by  computer 
or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  transmitted  in  the 
mall  under  the  frank  by  a  Member  of.  Dele- 
gate to,  or  Resident  Conunissioner  in,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  delivered,  tmder 
this  subsection  during  the  period  of  sixty 
days  ending  Immediately  before  the  date  ol 
any  general  election  in  which  such  Member, 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  is  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  paragraph  shaU  not  pro- 
hibit— 

"(A)  the  maUing  under  the  frank  of  re- 
plies to  Inquiries  or  communications  of  con- 
stituents: 

"(B)  the  mailing  under  the  frank  of  mail 
matter  to  colleagues  in  the  Congress  or  to 
government  officials  (whether  Federal,  State, 
or  local),  or  the  mailing  under  the  frank  of 
news  releases:  or 

"(C)  the  mailing  under  the  frank  of  non- 
partisan voter  registration  or  voting  in- 
formation.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
outlined  in  the  general  debate,  is  to  avoid 
the  possibility  that  this  bill  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  to  protect  the  in- 
cumbent Members  of  Congress  in  their 
so-called  entrenched  positions.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  do  this,  but  the 
most  critical  period,  if  somebody  wants 
to  claim  that  we  are  using  the  frank  for 
political  purposes,  is  obviously  in  the 
period  just  before  a  general  election. 
What  this  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
simply  to  say  that  franked  mailings  to 
postal-patron-type  mailing  lists,  or 
franked  mailings  to  any  mass  mailing 
list — and  it  defines  that  as  a  list  of  100  or 
more  addresses — shall  be  prohibited  in 
the  60  days  immediately  before  a  gen- 
eral election.  It  makes  certain  exceptions 
to  this  ban. 

The  first  exception  would  be  that  it 
would  not  prohibit  the  mailing  under  the 
frank  of  replies  °to  inquiries  or  com- 
munications of  constituents,  no  matter 
how  large  a  number  that  might  be,  if  it 
were  actually  a  reply  to  a  constituent. 

The  second  exception  is  that  the  mail- 
ing would  not  be  prohibited  under  the 
frank  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or  gov- 
ernment officials  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  mailing  mider  the  frank  of 
news  releases. 

Here  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  would 
construe  this  to  mean  news  releases  to 
members  of  the  media. 

Finally,  it  would  make  an  exception  to 
the  60-day  ban  for  the  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  nonpartisan  voter  registra- 
tion or  voter  information. 

These  are  the  same  exceptions  that 
are  included  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  matters  which  the  study  committee 
is  to  make  recommendations  on.  They 
read  identically  to  that  except,  since 
this  prohibition  would  be  effective  in  the 
60  days  before  a  general  election,  it  does 
not  include  the  bill's  prohibition  against 
the  study  committee  making  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  prohibit- 
ing of  the  use  of  the  frank  30  days  be- 
fore a  primar>-  or  general  election. 

In  essence  what  I  am  saying  is  that, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  we  should  be  above 
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suspicion.  Most  of  us  follow  a  policy  to- 
day of  not  mailing  out  newsletters  and 
similar  mass  mailing  under  the  frank 
just  before  a  general  election.  I  person- 
filly  do  not  mail  any  out  later  than  2 
Months  before  a  general  election.  I  know 
many  others  who  follow  this  same  pro- 
cedure. I  think  if  this  amendment  is  in 
t  he  bill  we  can  make  a  very  strong  case 
r  gainst  the  inevitable  criticism  that  will 
he  made,  and  already  has  been  made, 
that  we  are  trying  to  protect  our  posi- 
tion by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  original  leg- 
islation that  I  introduced  we  had  a  60- 
day  cutofif.  A  nimiber  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  raised  very  serious  questions  on 
this  subject.  We  probably  debated  this 
proposal  more  than  any  other  in  the 
markup  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  As  a  result  we  had  a 
vote  and  the  cutoff  provision  was  taken 
out  of  the  bill. 

Eventually,  I  would  hope  we  could  find 
.some  rational  basis,  some  fair  basis,  some 
reasonable  basis  to  provide  for  this  kind 
of  cutofif  that  many  Members  voluntarily 
do  today.  But  in  my  opinion  we  would  be 
unwise  at  this  time  to  take  tliis  particular 
provision  and  try  to  write  it  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  substi- 
tute before  us,  there  is  a  provision  which 
requires  the  new  Commission  to  study 
and  report  back  by  next  January  whether 
it  is  fair  and  feasible  to  have  a  cutoff  of 
not  to  exceed  30  days.  Members  will 
notice  in  this  amendment  the  provision  is 
for  a  60-day  cutoff. 

One  of  the  argvunents  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford) 
in  our  committee  made  very  effectively 
is  that  the  computer  mailings  which  are 
much  more  political — Members  know  we 
can  zero  in  on  a  target  group  with  a  com- 
jiuter  mailing  and  really  do  some  good — 
that  kind  of  thing  would  probably  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  Yet,  the  pos- 
tal patron  mailings  which  by  their  very 
nature  have  to  be  general  and  cannot 
very  well  afford  to  be  blatantly  political 
would  be  affected  by  this  cutoff. 

Also  it  was  pointed  out  in  many  States, 
my  own  included,  by  law  it  is  only  56 
days  from  the  primary  election  to  the 
general  election.  This  means  that  the 
cutoff,  if  we  had  a  cutoff  both  in  the  pri- 
mary and  general  elections,  would  take 
us  back  for  120  days.  So  while  I  favor 
the  principle  of  a  cutoff  and  hope  some 
day  after  this  study  is  made  the  House 
might  want  to  consider  a  cutoff,  I  think 
we  would  be  unwise  and  unduly  encum- 
ber this  legislation  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  therefore  hope 
the  Committee  votes  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  am  izi  support  of  the  gentle- 
mans  statement.  It  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  enforce  any  particular  time  such  as 
30  days  because  we  have  local  problems. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  ^ 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis 
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sidering these  amendment^,  consider  the 
vast  disparity  in  circumstafices  that  face 
the  Members  of  this  House,  and  the  other 
body  also,  in  communicating  with  our 
constituents. 

There  are  some  Members  who  come 
from  relatively  compact  and  sparsely 
populated  communities  wh  ;re  they  have 
access  to  public  service  rad  io  broadcasts 
or  public  service  televisioi  broadcasts! 
where  their  activities  are  jovered  right 
up  through  the  ending  oj  a  Congress 
and  the  period  immediately  following 
a  Congress. 

I  go  to  the  recording  stu  dio  and  I  see 
Members  from  all  over  the  coimtry  who 
are  making  tapes.  Many  ojf  us  who  are 
tucked  into  the  big  metropolitan  areas 
have  no  way  of  communicating  with  our 
constituents  as  to  what  wfe  did  toward 
the  end  of  the  Congress,  w  th  respect  to 
the  matters  which  they  exp  ress  the  most 
concern  about,  which  cones  anywhere 
close  to  that  kind  of  cover  ige. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  for  example 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us  that  for  the 
60  days  preceding  the  general  election 
vutuaUy  all  the  time  between  the  time 
the  primai-y  takes  place  and  the  general 
election,  we  cannot  commiunicate  with 
our  constituents  with  a  newsletter. 

If  Congress  adjourns  30|  days  before 
the  election,  we  cannot  give  our  voting 
records.  The  Members  can  be  sure  that 
someone  else  is  out  there  giving  their 
version  of  them. 

Let  us  remember  with  all  this  talk 
about  the  advantages  of  beii  ig  the  incum- 
bent, that  there  are  some  c  isadvantages 
also.  Everyone  now  here  mi  st  run  on  his 
record  while  an  opponent  Mith  no  public 
record  at  all  is  at  complete  liberty  to 
offer  to  solve  aU  the  probl<ims,  no  mat- 
ter how  painful  they  are,  w:  thout  having 
to  point  to  defend  his  record  which 
might  indicate  how  he  would  be  likely 
to  approach  them.  Incumbe  nts  must  de- 
fend, the  positions  taken  on  issue  after 
issue  and  this  most  properly  our  con- 
stituents have  a  right  to  es  pect. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  Mem- 
bers in  a  position  where  wh  le  thousands 
of  people  are  waiting  anxi  msly  to  find 
out  where  we  stand  on  the  :  mportant  is- 
sues we  cannot  put  out  a  ni  wsletter  and 
tell  them. 

I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  the 
basic  positions  we  take  anc  the  way  we 
vote  and  we  should  be  given  the  privilege 
of  mailing  so  that  we  can  i  nf orm  them. 
Why  in  the  world  would  we  want  to  keep 
our  constituents  in  the  dar] :  about  what 
we  are  doing  during  the  6(  days  before 
an  election?  That  is  the  tine  when  they 
ought  to  demand  that  we  se  nd  our  Con- 
cJREssioNAL  RECORD  for  their  information 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califoiiiia.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlensin  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  :  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (  ^r.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  states  that  we  cannot  issue  a  press 
release  to  state  our  position  on  issues. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  No;  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  still 
hope  that  one  of  these  days  we  can 
slowly  and  deliberately  look  at  this. 

One  thing  which  bothers  me  most  in 
the  discussion,  one  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions is  the  end  of  the  session  review; 
tell  the  people  Congress  is  adjourned, 
here  is  what  we  did,  and  here  is  what  we 
did  not  do. 

It  is  complained  very  bitterly  that 
these  kinds  of  things,  on  a  postal-patron 
basis  or  a  large  mailing-list  basis,  would 
be  abrogated  in  this  crucial  60 -day  pe- 
riod which  usually  comes  right  before 
the  election.  Perhaps  we  can  work  that 
out:  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  believe  this 
cutoff  business  needs  additional  study. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  ' 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  occurs  to  me  there 
might  be  thousands  of  people  hanging  on 
the  question  of  wanting  to  know  what 
the  gentleman's  opponent  thought.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
support  giving  the  franking  privilege  for 
60  days  before  the  election  to  the  op- 
ponent of  the  incumbent? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  offer  it  I  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
in  1946,  under  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  that  year,  it  was  en- 
visioned the  Congress  would  adjourn  by 
•July  31  of  each  year.  If  that  in  fact  were 
the  practice  then  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  have 
merit,  since  if  the  Congress  adjourned 
on  the  31st  of  July  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  Members, of  Congress  to  be 
sending  out  mass  mailings  and  wrap-up 
commentaries  on  legislation  6  or  8  or  12 
weeks  after  the  Congress  adjourned. 

In  the  brief  period  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber here,  some  15  years,  we  have  had 
sessions  which  have  concluded,  in  elec- 
tion years,  8  or  9  days  before  the  election, 
and  twice  we  have  had  "lame  duck"  Con- 
gresses. In  1964  we  adjourned  on  the  23d 
of  December. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  that 
the  heaviest  legislative  workload,  even  in 
election  years,  falls  in  September  and 
early  October.  This  amendment  would 
arbitrarily  cut  off  effective  communi- 
cation of  items  the  Member  legitimately 
would  be  sending  to  his  constituents. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  note 
page  17  of  the  bill,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Commission  on  Congressional  MaiUng 
Standards  which  is  established  will  have 
until  January  1.  1974,  to  report  to  the 
House,  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the 
results  of  its  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate  with  respect  to 
such  mailings  in  connection  with  such 
primai-y  or  general  elections  in  1974. 

I  am  sure  the  Commission,  when  it  is 
established,  will  be  pleased  to  entertain 
suggestions  from  the  genUeman  and 
others.  I  envision  it  making  some  prac- 
tical recommendations  to  insure  that  the 


frank  will  not  be  abused  in  the  weeks 
before  elections. 

Since  this  mechanism  will  be  available 
and  for  the  other  points  I  have  made, 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  us  recognize  in  cer- 
tain instances  this  would  impose  hard- 
ships on  some  of  the  Members,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  we  can  stand 
up  and  defend  reasonably  well  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
there  have  to  be  some  sort  of  lines  drawn. 

A  lot  of  us  have  drawn  these  lines  on 
our  o^^Ti.  I.  for  ohe,  have  refrained  from 
sending  out  mass  mailings  60  days  prior 
to  a  general  election,  and  we  have  not 
suffered  any  catastrophic  results.  It 
seems  to  me  the-  kind  of  thing  we  can 
live  T^ith. 

Tliis  is  what  I  consider  a  reasonable 
policy  to  adopt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman's 
personal  policy  is  reasonable. 

I  personally  follow  a  policy  of  not 
sending  out  any  mass  mailings  after  the 
end  of  September  regardless  of  whether 
the  Congress  is  in  session.  I  knew  of  a 
colleague  who  had  three  mass  mailings 
on  the  last  weekend  before  an  election, 
and  it  boomeranged  against  him  and 
almost  cost  him  that  election. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  this 
Commission  will  in  fact  study  tliis  spe- 
cific subject.  The  recommendations  and 
experiences  of  Members,  which  will  be 
called  to  its  attention,  I  am  .sure  will  be 
objectively  studied. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  so  arbitrary  that  it  is.  in  fact,  not 
helpful  to  the  operation  of  the  House  as 
a  whole,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman. 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  has  sufficient  experience  now 
so  that  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  can  bring  this  subject  to  a 
proper  vote. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairpian.  I  r.m  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

I  send  out  a  monthly  newsletter  in  my 
district  and  I  have  since  I  came  here. 
Coming  from  an  urban  area.  I  find  that 
tliere  are  18  of  us  in  one  particular  tele- 
vision and  radio  zone.  There  are  18  of  us 
in  the  metropolitan  newspaper  zone.  I 
could  probably  stay  here  for  12  years 
and  have  nobody  know  what  I  am  doing. 
So  I  would  like  to  tell  my  constituents 
what  I  am  doing  by  means  of  a  news- 
letter. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  most  important 
newsletter  I  send  out  is  one  as  soon  as 
the  session  ends.  In  that  newsletter  I  try 


to  select  a  hundred  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant bills  and  tell  them  how  I  voted  on 
them. 

We  obviously  have  to  set  up  mecha- 
nisms here  to  prohibit  political  mailing.  I 
have  a  campaign  committee  which  puts 
out  a  beautiful  brochure  about  me  and 
my  work.  In  that  I  have  pictures  of  my 
family  and  everybody  else;  it  is  purely 
l-«olitical.  They  put  ijostage  stamps  on 
them  and  send  them  out,  and  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  to  those 
of  us  who  have  very  little  access  to  the 
media  for  teUing  people  what  we  have 
done  in  the  Congress,  tliis  is  a  useful 
thing.  I  think  there  is  no  rationahty  to 
cut  it  off  at  60  days  simply  because  of 
the  differences  in  these  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Madam  Cliaiiman,  I  urge  a  "no '  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  adopt  the  amendment.  It  is ' 
obviously  necessary,  because  of  the  many 
court  cases  which  have  showTi  us  how 
different  things  are  different  to  dif- 
ferent people.  The  fact  is  that  the  hodge- 
podge of  regulation  needs  some  con- 
grersional  definition  right  now,  but  I 
think  the  bill  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved with  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

SEIBERLING). 

Madam  Chairman,  I  tlunk  it  will  give 
the  public  a  lot  better  feeling  about  equal 
opportunity  in  election  contests.  When 
we  all  mail  material  near  election  day. 
even  if  the  material  is  distinctly  in- 
formative, even  though  it  is  a  public 
service,  nevertheless,  it  puts  our  name 
in  each  home  in  the  district  if  we  use 
the  postal  patron  system  of  putting  out 
that  mail. 

It  reminds  the  electorate  who  the 
"good  old  incumbent"  is,  and  even  if  his 
name  is  not  on  the  material,  the  simple 
signature  across  the  frank  is  enough  to 
be  a  sort  of  a  political  ad  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 

Now.  Madam  Cliairman.  in  supporting 
tills  amendment  I  am  not  criticizing 
anybody's  mail  as  pohtical.  and  I  am  not 
criticizing  any  Member's  use  of  the 
frank.  I  am  only  saying  that  there  is  a 
real  and  significant  advantage  to  an 
incumbent  running  for  reelection  when 
he  puts  out  a  postal  patron  mailing  near 
the  election — I  do  not  know  whether 
60  days  or  30  days  or  90  days  should  be 
the  best  time  frame — but  at  least  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  tliat  we  have  some  time  frame.  I  do 
not  think  this  amendment  will  inhibit 
necessary  communications.  because 
there  are  many  ways  under  the  amend- 
ment to  communicate  needed  material 
to  his  constituents.  He  can  still  send 
out  newsletters,  questionnaires,  and 
Congressional  Record  reprints.  They 
can  go  out  61  days  before  the  election 
or  1  day  after  the  election,  and  his  people 
will  be  very  well  informed. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  prefer  that  pri- 
mary elections  be  covered,  but  for  now. 
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because  of  the  variations  between  tlie 
States,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  has  wisely  omitted 
primaries.  I  think  he  has  given  us  a 
good  amendment  which  most  of  us  can 
support. 

We  will,  as  everyone  here  knows,  be 
giving  jp  a  little  advantage  if  we  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity at  election  time. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

I  think  this  type  of  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  bill  itself,  will  really  put  an  end  to 
independent  membership  in  the  House. 
When  I  say,  "independent  membership," 
I  mean  those  of  us — there  may  not  be  too 
many  of  us  here,  although  there  are 
some — who  are  independent  of  the  press 
back  home. 

There  are  a  few  who  cannot  get  ac- 
curate information  transmitted  through 
some  segments  of  the  press;  it  will  be 
slanted,  if  printed  at  all.  The  Member 
himself  may  be  libeled  or  slandered  or 
defamed  and  he  has  no  way  to  get  the 
true  picture,  or  at  least  his  side  of  the 
issue,  before  the  people.  Only  the  other 
side,  only  the  derogatory  side,  is  shown. 

I  am  saying  to  the  House,  if  we  are  to 
insui-e  that  there  can  be  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  independent,  we  should 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

I  think  we  should  also  consider  being 
Independent  of  common  cause.  I  would 
say  this  is  probably  the  common  cause 
amendment  or  else  the  millionaires 
amendment.  We  had  this  60-day  business 
in  the  original  bill,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Members  voted  to  remove  it  because 
the  argument  was  made  that  by  leaving 
the  60-day  limitation  in  there  or  a  re- 
striction on  mailings  we  are  admitting 
what  we  put  out  is  political  by  that  very 
thing  itself. 

Certainly  this  is  a  bad  amendment, 
and  to  keep  the  independence  that  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  about  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberling) 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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That  is  the  issue  we 
on,  and  I  think  we 
about  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  w 
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I  really  hope  that  the 
Arizona  will  be  the  cljair 
Commission. 
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ing  the  Commission 
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men   legislative 
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Ohio   (Mr.  Seiberling) 
that  I  had  trouble  ri; 
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from  Michigan  (Mr. 

I  think  this  will  eliminatj 
of  setting  up   unnecessaf-y 
machinery. 

The  House  Committee 
and  Civil  Sei-vice  has  its 
was  considering  changing 
sion,  and  referring  it  to 
mittee  on  Official  Condi^ct 
this  program,  but  I  think 
from  Michigan  has  found 
mid-course  that  wiU 
to  work  its  will  within 
jurisdiction  spelled  out 
rules,  and  I  urge  the 
amendment  offered  by 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

Madam  Chairman,  ma/ 
Members  that  it  is  with 
that  I  dare  argue  this 
two  of  the  greatest 
House,   the  gentleman 
(Mr.  William  D.  Ford) 
man  from  California  (Mr. 
the  point  is  that  as  a 
Committee  on  Post  Office 
ice  I  am  concerned  that 
from  Michigan  (Mr 
might  be  overworlcing  a 
important  committee  of 
tlie  amendment  offered  by 
from  Michigan  would 
only  thing  the  chairman 
appoint  a  new 
members,  adding  to  our 

I  think  that  the  questior 
defined  by  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Udall)  is  proper,  I 
the  gentleman  from  Arizo4a 
had  the  concui-rence  of 
from  Michigan  (Mr 

I  suggest  that,  as  well 
I  presume  the  amendment 
as  it  does  after  the 
Michigan  had  given  his 
escence  to  it,  as  adjusted 
man  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
hope  that  the  amendment 
down. 
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not  affect  the  jurisdictiofi 
Commission  at  all,  nor 
do  I  interfere  with  it. 

But  there  is  a  duty 

17  upon  this  Commission 
determine  whether  it 
put  a  limitation  on  mailini : 
before  an  election.  Now 
the  Commission,  who 
to  have  a  great  deal  to 
that  he  has  prejudged 

if  the  Commission  

he  is  going  to  come  back 
of  a  recommendation.  I 
is  nobody  on  the  Committ^ 
fice  and  Civil  Service  wh 
that  by  our  action  there 
to  believe  that  we  have 
And  I  would  rather  have 
mittee   make    the 
this  Commission  of  six 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It 


Post  Office 

jurisdiction.  I 

tliis  Commis- 

Select  Com- 

to  monitor 

the  gentleman 

m  appropriate 

permit  the  House 

appropriate 

jy  the  House 

adoption  of  the 

gentleman 


subcomm  ittee 


WiL]  lAM 


yield 


s£y, 


the 
makes 


IS 


D.  Ford). 

the  necessity 

duplicative 


Madam  Chairman, 
imendment. 

I  say  to  the 

shaking  knees 

sjibject  against 

rs  in  the 

ftom  Michigan 

the  gentle- 

Burton).  But 

liember  of  the 

!  nd  Civil  Serv- 

he  gentleman 

D.  Ford) 

very  busy  and 

the  House.  If 

the  gentleman 

prevail  then  the 

can  do  is  to 

with  six 

hjeavy  schedule. 

as  it  has  been 

from  Arizona 

thought  that 

(Mr.  Udall) 

he  gentleman 

D.  Ford). 

ntentioned  as 

is,  and  coming 

geitleman  from 

earlier  acqui- 

by  the  gentle- 

Uball),  I  would 

would  be  voted 


F<  )RD.    Madam 
gentlepian  yield? 

to  the  gen- 


FORD 


Madam 

the  gentle- 

I  do 

of  this  new 

creation,  nor 


am  mdment. 


lit 


con  erred 


on  page 

to  go  out  and 

woi^ld  be  wise  to 

up  to  30  days 

the  father  of 

certainly  is  going 

has  told  us 

question,  and 

its  decision 

some  kind 

tl4nk  that  there 

on  Post  Of- 

could  assert 

Is  any  reason 

prejudged  it. 

the  full  com- 

than 

members. 

obvious  that 


V  ith  I 


detern  lination 
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the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  a 
tendency  to  misunderstand  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  which  makes  me 
wonder  what  confusion  there  is  within 
the  DSG  as  a  whole  with  everyone  in 
attendance.  However,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  covered  some  of  the 
points  that  I  have  made  concerning  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  again  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Whatever  the  Committee  wants  to  do 
is  fine  with  me.  I  make  three  points.  One 
is  I  sometimes  have  difficulty  recogniz- 
ing my  position  today  when  it  is  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  have 
not  prejudged  the  question.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  cut-off,  if  we  can  find  one  that 
is  fair.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can.  I 
await  a  study  of  the  careful  input  from 
all  of  the  Members  to  resolve  that  ques- 
tion. 

No.  2,  this  commission  has  no  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  Mr.  Ford  says.  Let  the 
decision  be  made;  let  the  study  be  made 
by  the  full  Post  Office  Committee.  They 
will  make  the  study;  they  will  hold  the 
hearings;  they  will  make  the  final 
decision. 

All  the  commission  is  required  to  do 
is  by  next  year  have  a  study  and  make 
some  recommendations  as  to  whether 
we  can  find  the  machinery  for  a  cut-off. 

Finally,  I  make  this  point.  These  six 
Members  are  going  to  be  very  busy  dur- 
ing the  initial  life  of  this  commission. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  draft  the 
guidelines  and  standards.  They  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  set  the  whole  procedure 
in  motion.  They  are  going  to  be  wrest- 
ling with  the  problems  Members  have  in 
these  gray  areas  about  what  is  frankable 
and  what  is  not  frankable. 

Is  not  this  group,  this  six-man  biparti- 
san group,  better  equipped  to  make  that 
initial  recommendation  to  the  House  and 
Post  Office  Committee  than  the  full  Post 
Office  Committee  itself?  That  is  simply 
the  issue  involved  in  the  amendment. 

I  should  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  ought 
to  be  defeated.  As  I  understand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  created  in 
the  legislation  before  us,  it  would  make 
an  in-depth  study,  and  report  its  rec- 
ommendations. Those  recommendations 
would  come  back  before  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  miss  the  point.  I 
think  if  we  want  a  real  in-depth  study, 
we  will  get  it  from  a  six-man  bipartisan 
commission  far  more  effectively  than  we 
will  if  we  let  the  entire  committee  as- 
sume this  responsibility. 

I  have  given  the  best  assurances  I 
could  that  we  will  not  require  an  addi- 
tional staff.  I  think  that  can  be  done 
under  the  commission  concept,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  if  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  is  given  this  as- 
signment, that  we  would  have  to  have 


experts,  consultants,  or  additional  staff. 
None  of  us  intends  tliis  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  kind  of  additional  cost. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  bill  will  be  kept 
in  its  present  condition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stiUite  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
AiJnna  (Mr.  Udall > . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  WiljiIam  D. 
Ford)  there  were — ayes  25,  no(^  56. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3180^  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  by  Members 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  349,  she  re- 
ported the  bill  back  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  giound  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  354,  nays  49, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  85] 

TEAS— 354 

Abduor 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Adams 

Flood 

Michel 

Addabbo 

Flowers 

Milford 

Alexander 

Foley 

Miller 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

MiUs.  Md. 

Calif. 

Ford. 

Minish 

Andrews.  N.C. 

WUliam  D. 

Mink 

Andrews, 

Forsjthe 

Minshall.Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Foimtain 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Annvmzio 

Frelinshuysen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Armstrong 

Frenzel 

MizeU 

Ashley 

Frey 

Moakley 

Baker 

Froehlich 

MoUohan 

Barrett 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Beard 

Fuqua 

Moorbead, 

Bell 

Gaydos 

Calif. 

BerBlaud 

Gettys 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

BeviU 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  III. 

Bin^^ham 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Ginn 

Mvers 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Goodling 

Nedzi 

Boweu 

Gray 

Nelsen 

Brademns 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nichols 

Brasco 

Green.  Pa. 

Nix 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Obey 

Breaux 

Gross 

O'Brien 

Breckinridge 

Gubser 

OHara 

Brinkley 

Guyer 

ONeill 

Brooks 

Haley 

Owens 

Broomfield 

Hamilton 

Parris 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

Passman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Patmaii 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanrahan 

Patten 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Brovhill,  NO. 

Harrington 

Perkins 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Harsha 

Peyser 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Pike 

Burgener 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hebert 

Podell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Helstoski 

Powell.  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hicks 

Price,  HI 

Butler 

Hillis 

Quie 

Byron 

Hogan 

Quillen 

Camp 

Holifield 

Railsback 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Randall 

Carter 

Howard 

Rangel 

Casey,  Tex. 

Huber 

Rees 

Cederbers 

Hunt 

Regula 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Reuss 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Chisholm 

Jarman 

Rlegle 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rinaldo 

Clark 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roberts 

Clausen. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Robinson.  Va. 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rodino 

Clay 

Jones.  Teun. 

Roe 

Cochran 

Jordan 

Rogers 

Cohen 

Karth 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Collins 

Kastenmeier 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Coiiablc 

Keating 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Coulau 

Kemp 

Rose 

Conte 

Ketchmn 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Kluczynski 

Rostenkowski 

Cormaii 

Kiiykendall 

Rotish 

Coughliu 

Kyros 

Rousselot 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Roy 

Cronin 

I^andrum 

Runnels 

Daniel.  Dan 

Latla 

Ruppe 

Daniel.  Robert 

Leggett 

Ruth 

W..Jr. 

Leliman 

Ryan 

Daniels. 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Domiuick  V. 

Litton 

Sandman 

Danlelson 

Long.  La. 

Sarasin 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long.  Md. 

Sarbanes 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lott 

Satterfleld 

Davis.  Wis. 

Liijan 

Saylor 

de  la  Garza 

McCollisler 

Scherle 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Schneebelt 

Delleubuck 

McDade 

Schroeder 

Dennis 

McEweu 

Sebellus 

Derwinski 

McFall 

Shipley 

Devine 

McKay 

Shoup 

Dickiusou 

McKiuney 

Shriver 

Dingell 

McSpadden 

Shusicr 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Slkes 

Dorn 

Madden 

Sisk 

Downing 

Madigau 

Skvibitz 

Dtuicau 

Mahou 

Slack 

du  Ponl 

Mailliard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Eckhardl 

Mallary 

Smith.  NY. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mann 

Snyder 

Edwards.  Calif 

Marazlll 

Spence 

Eill}er^ 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Staggers 

Erlenborn 

Martin.  N.C. 

Stanton. 

Esch 

Mat  bias.  Calif. 

J.  William 

Eshleman 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Stanton. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Malsunaga 

James  V. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mazzoli 

Steed 

Fa  seel  1 

Meeds 

Steelman 

Findley 

Melcher 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
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Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Ktokes 

Stratton 

(Uubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symms 

lalcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

TeoffTie,  Calif. 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

1  hornton 

Ticrnan 

Towell,  Nev, 

Treen 

UUall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 


Abzug 

Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

Bafalts 

Bennett 

Blester 

Boland 

Boiling 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Cotter 

Culver 

Dellums 

Denholin 

Dtnt 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 

NAYS — 49 

Drinan 

Fish 

Flynt 

Gilman 

Grasao 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  V«. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Koch 

McCIoskey 

Mayne 


Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  G«. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  SO. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Me:^vlnsky 

Mosher 

Moes 

Pritchard 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Roybal 

Selberling 

Stark 

Steele 

Studds 

Symington 

Thone 

Whalen 

Young,  Pla. 


Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Biaggt 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Diggs 
Dulski 
Fraser 
Ookl  water 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


NOT  VOTING — 30 

Hansen,  Idaho    Pettis 

Harvey 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

King 

McClory 

Mills,  Ark. 

Morgan 


Pickle 
Price,  Tex. 
Booney,  N.Y. 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  aimounced 
pairs : 


the   following 


Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Blaggt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Dulski  with  Mrs.  Holt. 
Pickle  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Aspin  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Diggs  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
BadUlo  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Kazen  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  King. 
Morgan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Young  of   Alaska  with   Mr.   Price  of 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Texas. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  Committee  on  Hou «  Administra- 
tion may  have  until  mjlnight  tonight 
to  file  reports  on  certaiii  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectiot, 


PERMISSION   FOR   CO|i4MI' 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 
PORTS 


TTEE   ON 
ro   FILE   RE- 


Mr.    FRASER.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
on  Foreign  Afifaiis  may 
night  tonight   to  file 
6628  and  H.R.  6768. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^-e 
the    request    of    the 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objectia  i 


£  peaker,    I    ask 

the  Committee 

1  ave  imtil  mid- 

r4>orts   on   H.R. 

objection  to 
g^^tleman    from 


FURTHER  LEGISLATr\  E  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  ind  was  given 
permission  to  address  thle  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  yet  gotten  the  riile  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  The  commit- 
tee is  still  meeting,  and  I  imderstand 
there  are  still  a  consid  irable  number 
of  witnesses  left  to  be  heard.  So  we 
will  consider  tomorrow  House  Joint 
Resolution  496,  the  urge  it  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  containing  funds 
for  the  CAB  and  the  vet«  rans  program, 
and  the  conference  rei>ort  on  H.R. 
1975,  the  agricultural  ei  aergency  loan 
program. 


FOR  A  BETTER 
FOOD  PRICE 


UNDERi  TANDING  OF 
CONT  lOVERSY 


^orth    Dakota 
perpiission  to  ad- 
to  revise 
a|nd  include  ex- 
Dakota.  Mr. 
of  information 
was  the  urban 
news  pro- 
only  get 
fact  that  it 
price  of  beef 
in  1951— the 
when  price 
president  Tru- 
to    have 


Tie 

th; 
was 
ffiir 


(Mr.    ANDREWS    of 
asked  and  was  given 
dress  the  House  for  1  m^itue 
and  extend  his  remarks, 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Norfi 
Speaker,  if  the  only  source 
on  food  prices  these  days 
press  and  network  televi^on 
grams,  the  average  citizenlwould 
one  side  of  the  story, 
took  until  last  year  for 
to  get  back  to  where  it 
level  determined  to  be 
ceilings  were  set  during 
man's    administration — 
been  forgotten. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
point  an  editorial  from 
1973.  edition  of  the  Minot, 
News  and  a  letter  to  the 
Williston,  N.  Dak..  Herak 
date,  written  by  a  North 
er's  wife. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  i. 
ing  a  better  understandi^ 
price  controversy  to  read 
(From  the  Williston  (N 
Mar.  31.  1973 
Do  Not  BrrE  the  Hand 
Editor,  the  Herald : 

For  several  weeks  now 
up  carries  headlines 

berating  or  Just  plain 

"high"  price  of  food,  particul 

Boycotts  are  being  organl^d 
the  country  to  stop  buying 


eve  y 


bemoan  ing 
screai  liug 


;  me  i 


s(  ems 


Iecord  at  this 
he  March  31, 
N.  Dak.,  Dally 
editor  of  the 
(HI  the  same 
]  >akota  ranch- 

nterested  in  gain- 
of  the  food 
hese: 
)  Herald, 


D^k 


That 


paper  I  pick 
protesting, 
about  the 
ly  meat. 

throughout 
t  the  first  week 
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In  AprU.  People  are  being  urg  Bd  to  eat  mac- 
aroiU  and  cheese  that  week,  c  r  perhaps  even 
for  a  month,  in  order  to  brlig  meat  prices 
down. 

But  the  amazing  fact  that  has  prompted 
me  to  write  this  letter  Is  thnt  a  boycott  is 
being  organized  even  in  Mlnot,  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  agricultural  state  in  the  VS 
long  known  as  the  "bread:  jacket  of  the 
world"  ...  North  Dakota! 

X  think  it  is  time  that  coa  umers,  partic- 
ularly those  in  North  Dakota  who  advocate 
such  action  or  who  go  along  ifith  it,  realize 
a  few  facts. 

Without  a  prosperous  agri  culture  North 
Dakoto  cannot  stay  alive.  For  e  ?ery  11  farmers 
who  leave  the  country-side,  oie  main  street 
business  closes,  and  a  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers are  out  of  work.  And  farn  lers  ARE  quit- 
ting  and  leaving  because  for  y  »ars  costs  have 
been  too  high  and  profits  too  s  mall  to  stay  in 
business. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Arierican  farmer 
Is  the  most  underpaid  fanner  1 1  the  world 
also  that  the  American  wage  earner  is  the 
most  affluent  in  the  world. 

Statistics  also  show  that  American  con- 
sumers  spend  a  smaUer  percentage  of  their 
teke-home  pay  for  food  than  any  other  in 
the  world  ...  at  the  present  time  17  percent 
up  2  percent  from  a  couple  nionths  ago  but 
still  below  the  20  percent  Canadians  spend 
and  far  below  other  countries,  tanging  all  the 
way  up  to  50  percent  of  their  income  In 
Russia. 

This  is  all  because  the  Ame  lean  producer 
has  received  far  less  than  hii  share  in  the 
booming  economy.  Pec^le  criticize  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  farmers,  which  in  reality 
Is  a  minimum  wage  for  farmeis  much  below 
that  which  is  guaranteed  by  la  n  for  the  wage 
earner,  and  which  has  helped  assure  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  cheap  food  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

So  in  reality,  by  providing  (heap  food  for 
the  buying  public  all  these  yea  -s,  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  suleidlzlne  con- 
sumers. " 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  n  larly  20  years, 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  food  doUar  has 
risen  somewhat,  along  with  that  of  the 
other  food  handlers  all  along  the  Une  and 
consumers  are  up  in  arms  to  force  It  into 
the  "basement"  again. 

On  the  evening  news  the  statement  was 
made  that  "We  will  Iwlng  the  neat  Industry 
to  its  knees!"  Don't  people  leallze  that  if 
prices  to  the  producer  go  down  to  barely  cost 
of  production  level  again  thit  LESS  meat 
will  be  produced  because  production  costs 
are  such  that  the  producer  will  NOT  in- 
crease herds  and  the  prices  orer  the  coun- 
ter will  only  rise  again  to  nev  ^lelghts?? 

Only  when  It  becomes  pro  Stable  to  in- 
crease herds  will  ranchers  do  w. 

If  the  producer  must  take  j  cut  In  earn- 
ings, then  wUl  all  of  you  wlio  are  crying 
about  the  price  of  meat  also  agree  to  take 
a  cut  in  wages  so  that  our  cost  of  production 
can  be  lessened??  .  .  .  You  wio  are  selling 
the  machinery  we  need  to  pub  up  the  hay 
and  feed  needed  during  the  two  years  it 
takes  to  raise  a  beef,  the  mschanlcs  who 
work  on  our  tractors,  all  those  pho  deal  with 
petroleum  products,  rubber  tl  «s,  tools,  oh. 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

For  every  dollar  a  farmei  makes  and 
spends  is  regenerated  seven  times  over  In 
the  economy.  If  the  boycott  succeeds  in 
bringing  down  meat  prices,  who  do  you 
suggest  take  the  cut?  Will  the  workers  who 
transport  the  meat  take  a  c;  t  in  pay,  or 
mayt)e  the  meatcutters,  or  any  of  the  other 
meat  handlers  down  the  line?  No  one  of 
these  will  take  the  cut  because  pay  scales 
don't  go  down,  only  up. 

Only  farmers  must  go  to  merket  and  ask 
"What  will  you  give  me?"  Instead  of  "This 
Is  what  I  must  have."  And  onl  r  If  there  re- 
mains a  margin  of  profit  can  pi  oducers  keep 
on  supplying  the  quantity  ar  d   quality  of 
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food  America  has  been  so  used  to  finding 
on  the  grocery  shelves  at  so  reasonable  a 
price. 

What  if  the  day  comes  when  those  coun- 
ters are  empty  of  good  red  meat  because  so 
many  producers  have  thrown  in  the  towel 
that  those  remaining  cannot  begin  to  raise 
all  that  Is  in  demand?  What  would  one  be 
v/llllng  to  pay  for  a  steak  or  a  couple  pounds 
of  hamburger  if  there  were  none  to  be  had? 
You  can  get  along  buying  most  anything 
used  but  In  good  condition  and  make  do, 
but  who  wants  used  food???? 

If  you  feel  you  must  join  the  crowd,  boy- 
cott the  meat  counters  and  eat  macaroni 
and  cheese  for  a  week  or  a  month,  then  you 
must,  but  then  you  may  eventually  be  eat- 
ing macaroni  and  cheese  for  many  more 
months  to  come. 

If  this  prospect  doesn't  appeal  to  you 
then  perhaps  It  would  be  wise  to  heed  the 
words  of  that  old  song,  "Don't  act  like  the 
cur  In  the  story,  don't  bite  the  hand  that's 
feeding  you!" 

A  rancher's  wife, 

Mrs.  Gene  Iverson. 

Buford,  N.D.,  Mar.  31,  1973. 

[Prom  the  Minot  (N.  Dak.)  Dailv  News. 

Mar.  31, 1973) 

The  End  of  a  Good  Deal? 

This  outburst  of  housewives'  talk  of  meat 
boycotts  may  be  a  signal  that  shoppers  are 
catching  a  glimmer  of  what  lies  ahead. 

A  slow  realization  may  be  dawning  that 
administration  intentions  in  farm  policy  are 
moving  In  the  direction  of  ending  the  good 
deal  which  Americans  have  had  in  food  buy- 
ing for  the  last  40. years. 

Something  deeper  than  concern  about  the 
current  price  of  meat  may  well  be  agitating 
the  customers.  Perhaps  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  if  the  farmers  are  no  longer 
to  receive  direct  incentives  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  it  will  be  the  con- 
sumers who  will  suffer. 

The  milling  and  baking  industry  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  federal  programs  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  controls  when  they 
were  first  instituted.  But  the  millers  and 
bakers  have  lived  with  this  system  for  quite 
a  while  now,  and  they  know  very  well  what 
It  means  to  the  consumer. 

Morton  I.  Sosland.  editor  of  Milling  and 
Baking  News,  puts  It  this  way:  "To  a  great 
extent,  U.S.  farm  programs  that  began  in 
the  1930s  have  been  more  of  a  cheap-food 
subsidy  to  American  consumers  than  their 
more  widely  criticized  and  publicized  role  as 
a  subsidy  to  American  farmers." 

If  federal  farm  programs — the  so-called 
subsidy  programs — are  phased  out.  as  Secre- 
tary Butz  says  the  goal  is.  the  era  of 
abundant  food  in  America  at  moderate  prices 
wUl  end  with  them.  These  programs  have 
served  to  moderate  the  forces  which  would 
operate  in  a  free  market.  Tliese  forces  will 
inevitably,  in  the  long  run,  push  prices 
higher  for  those  food  items  that  the  affluent 
consumer  wants,  and  as  consumers  most  of 
us  have  been  living  high  on  the  hog  until 
lately.  If  farmers  no  longer  are  to  receive 
direct  incentives  from  government  to  en- 
courage plenty  and  stability,  one  can  ex- 
pect farmers'  decisions  to  follow  where  the 
high  prices  are.  Instead  of  maintaining  a 
well-rounded  production  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

Clearly  food  production  in  this  country 
has  become  an  increasingly  expensive  en- 
terprise. The  total  amount  oif  cultivated  land 
is  decreasing.  At  the  same  time  total  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  increase  for  many 
years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  also,  tlie 
administration  is  expecting  agriculture  In 
America  to  enlarge  its  export  sector.  Without 
continuation  of  production  and  marketing 
programs — yes,  to  some  extent  even  with 
them — the  consumer  in  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  find  himself  paying  over  the  coun- 


ter for  food  shipped  abroad  to  improve  our 
balance  of  payments. 

An  Important  part  of  the  increased  cost 
of  farm  production  is.  as  Sosland  points  out, 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  land  Itself  has  In- 
creased greatly.  Sosland  observes:  "Land 
suitable  for  crop  production  In  the  United 
States  is  limited.  Witness  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers last  fall,  In  response  to  the  highest  prices 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  seeded  only  one 
per  cent  more  acres  to  winter  wheat.  Inputs 
such  as  fertilizer.  Insecticides,  herbicides 
and  better  seeds  are,  in  a  very  real  economic 
sense,  substitutes  for  land.  In  the  past  rela- 
tively few  American  farmers  have  considered 
land  as  a  cost.  Accelerating  the  commerciali- 
zation of  farming  will  change  that  attitude. 
If  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  cropland, 
then  prices  very  near  the  current  high  levels 
will  be  required  to  stimulate  the  inputs  that 
substitute  for  land." 

It  appears  that  the  administration  has 
hardly  begun  to  level  with  the  American 
consumer  on  the  matter  of  what  the  cost  of 
abvmdant  food  supply  will  be  in  the  future, 
once  the  built-in  subsidy  to  consumers  in 
our  present  production  arrangements  is 
phased  out.  Either  that,  or  the  administra- 
tion is  not  yet  aware  that  its  policies  for 
agriculture  are,  one  by  one,  opening  several 
rather  large  cans  of  worms.  This  is  a  kind  of 
canned  stuff  which  is  going  to  l>e  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  .consumers  when  he  looks 
inside. 


"PROTEST  PATCH  "  TO  HELP  FOOD 
BUDGET 

I  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  minute  of  the  House's  time  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  an  important 
step  that  I  took  this  morning  in  the  fight 
against  inflated  food  costs.  Given  my 
asual  disposition  on  the  subject,  it  may 
surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that  I  have 
turned  to  farming.  But  I  beUeve  it  is  time 
for  the  people  of  this  coimti-y  to  take 
arms,  or  at  least  take  shovel  and  hoe. 
against  a  farm  policy  which  is  rapidly, 
making  food  a  luxury  item  when,  at  the' 
same  time,  it  continues  to  pour  S4  billion 
a  year  into  a  subsidy  program  to  pay 
fanners  for  not  growing  crops. 

The  price  of  food  in  this  country  has 
given  root  to  demonstrations  and  boy- 
cotts. Now  it  is  time  for  an  even  more 
direct  approach.  Now  it  is  time  for  some 
"anti-inflation  cultivation." 

This  morning  I  turned  over  soil  for  a 
"protest  patch"  at  my  home.  I  would  like 
to  encourage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  supermarket  by 
looking  to  their  backyards.  I  would  like 
them  to  follow  a  course  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  undertaken  today  and  sow  their 
own  protest  patch. 

Even  though  our  Government  is  paying 
subsidies  to  keep  some  60  million  farm 
acres  out  of  production,  there  still  must 
be  enough  unsubsidized  backj'ards  such 
as  mine  where  protest  patches  could 
flourish. 

If  the  "victory  garden"  of  the  1940s 
was  a  legitimate  contribution  to  the  war 
effort,  so  too  can  the  protest  patch  of 
the  1970's  be  a  legitimate  contribution  to 
the  war  we  are  fighting  today— the  battle 
of  the  food  budget. 

The  protest  patch  of  today  could  have 
as  wide  an  effect  as  the  victory  garden 
of  yesterday  if  America  is  willing  to  get 


back  on  its  knees  and  do  a  little  planting 
and  weeding.  Let  me  remind  you  that  at 
one  point  during  World  War  II  there 
were  nearly  20  million  victory  gardeas 
in  the  United  States  and  they  accounted 
for  40  percent  of  all  the  vegetable  pro- 
duction in  this  coimti-y.  Total  production 
was  in  excess  of  1  million  tons  of  vege- 
tables with  a  price  tag  of  $85  million. 

With  the  improved  equipment  and  the 
additional  leisure  time  Americans  enjoy 
today,  protest  patches  could  crack  the 
record  of  the  victory  gardens  and  plow  a 
deep  furrow  into  the  current  food  price 
level  in  the  process. 

Of  course,  there  are  advantages  to  this 
other  than  economic.  A  distinguished 
writer,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  la- 
bored in  the  print  vineyard,  once  said 
that— 

To  own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  witli 
a  hoe,  to  plant  seeds,  and  watch  the  renewal 
of  life — this  is  the  commonest  delight  of  the 
race,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  a  man  can 
do. 

When  you  con.?ider  that  tliis  same  man 
also  said  "politics  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows "  you  realize  that  here  is  a  man 
who  speaks  the  truth. 

But  for  all  the  delights  of  gardeninj. 
it  is  still  the  trauma  of  the  grocerj'  store 
checkout  counter  that  should  spur  Amer- 
ica to  the  protest  patch.  When  you  con- 
sider that  it  costs  only  about  29  cents 
for  a  package  of  seeds,  it  does  not  take 
much  zucchini  at  today's  price  of  59  cents 
a  pound  for  it  all  to  be  worthwhile. 


LIVESTOCK  FEEDERS  HERE   TO 
FIGHT  ROLLBACK 

<  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  lais  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irre- 
sponsible and  capricious  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee last  week  in  voting  to  roll  back 
prices,  rents,  and  interest  rates  to  Janu- 
ary 10  levels  has  created  great  anxiety 
and  consternation  throughout  America. 

At  least  seven  mass  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Iowa's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict since  the  committee's  action,  some 
of  them  attended  by  hundreds  of  con- 
cerned farmers.  I  have  personally  heard 
from  a  great  many  constituents  who  are 
deeply  fearful  not  only  of  what  such  a 
rollback  would  do  to  them  personally  but 
to  the  whole  American  economy.  At  least 
50  livestock  feeders  from  northwest  Iowa 
have  come  to  Washington  in  the  last  2 
days  at  their  own  expense  to  do  what 
they  can  to  make  sure  we  in  the  House 
clearly  understand  how  seriously  this 
rollback  would  disrupt  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

I  urge  you  to  open  your  doors  to  them 
when  they  come  trying  to  give  you  the 
true  facts  as  to  how  much  havoc  tliis  roll- 
back would  actually  wreak.  After  you  talk 
with  them  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  your 
minds  it  would  lead  to  marked  reduction 
in  cattle  numbers  and  a  lot  less  meat  in 
the  counter  when  the  consumer  needs 
exactly  the  opposite. 

Many  smaller  and  mediimi  sized  feed- 
ers would  actually  be  forced  by  financial 
losses  to  withdraw  from  the  livestock 
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business,  liquidating  their  herds  to  cut 
their  losses.  Many  others  would  elect  to 
withdraw  voluntarily  rather  than  operate 
on  the  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  con- 
cept which  Congress  would  force  upon 
them  by  a  rollback.  Still  others  would 
withdraw  temporarily  or  cut  back  their 
feeding  operations  until  such  time  as 
prices  of  feeder  cattle  declined  to  safer 
levels.  All  these  reactions  would  seri- 
ously limit  production  of  meat  and  create 
much  greater  difficulties  for  consumers 
than  their  reluctance  to  pay  current 
prices. 

I  say  again,  let  us  unite  in  defeatin-  the 
rollback  proposed  by  the  committee,  and 
vote  instead  for  a  simple  extension  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 


REPORT  ON  OAS  GE^fERAL 
ASSEMBLY  MEETING 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  week 
ago  today,  on  April  4,  the  third  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Stat«s  opened 
here  in  Washington.  Congressman  Steele 
and  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  which  is  headed  by  our  very 
able  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
General  Assembly  meeting  and  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  it  here  in  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
briefly  sunamarize  what  has  happened 
thus  far. 

APRn.   4,    1973 

On  April  4  the  third  regular  session 
began  with  Secretary  Rogers  and  some 
15  other  Foreign  Ministers  in  attendance. 
Even  the  ceremonial  speeches  by  the  Pro- 
visional Assembly  President  Foreign 
Minister  Moe  of  Barbados  and  OAS  Sec- 
retary General  Galo  Plaza  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  down  to  business  on  what 
has  become  the  session's  main  theme: 
adopting  the  OAS  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing post-cold  war  world  context.  Foreign 
Minister  Moe's  assessments  of  prospects 
was  generally  more  dismal  than  the  Sec- 
retary General's  and  the  nationalist 
tenor  of  his  criticism  of  the  United  States 
was  in  contrast  to  Galo  Plaza's  even- 
handedness.  Both  men  agreed,  however, 
that  radical  measures  might  be  neces- 
sary If  the  OAS  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

As  expected,  Venezuelan  Foreign  Min- 
ister Calvani  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly. 

In  separate  action,  the  question  of 
placing  on  the  meeting's  agenda  the 
granting  of  Permanent  Observer  status 
to  Great  Britain  failed  to  achieve  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

APaiL   5.    1973 

The  opening  speaker  during  general 
debate  in  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 
third  General  Assembly  was  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  de  la  Plor  Valle  of  Peru. 
He  delivered  a  wide-ranging  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem and  gave  Peru's  views  on  how  For- 
eign Ministers  should  go  about  restruc- 
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turing  it.  Minister  de  la  Flor  asserted 
that  Peru's  sovereign  n  itionalist  and  in- 
dependent foreign  polity  was  guided  by 
great  principles  of  sovereign  equality, 
nonintervention,  resp<ct  for  treaties, 
self-determination  of  peoples,  perma- 
nent sovereignty  over  i  tatural  resources, 
and  ideological  and  p(  litical  pluralism. 
As  expected,  he  referr<  d  to  Peru's  posi- 
tion on  the  law  of  the  sea,  atomic  tests 
in  the  South  Pacific,  coercion  under 
Article  19  of  the  OAS  C  larter,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  ( )AS-Cuba  policy, 
the  alleged  invidious  iifluence  of  some 
multinational  coipors  tions,  and  the 
negative  effects  of  prof  osed  U.S.  sales  of 
minerals  from  our  st  ategic  stockpile. 
However,  a  major  port  ion  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  an  ana  ysis  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  supp  ssedly  dominated 
economically  and  pc  litically  by  the 
United  States,  and  th<  need  for  setting 
up  a  commission  to  ana  lyze  the  structure 
of  the  OAS  and  p  opose  necessaiy 
changes.  He  suggested  hat  separate  and 
distinct  major  organs  vould  handle,  re- 
spectively, political  jiridicial  matters 
and  cooperation  for  de'  'elopment. 

A  plenary  address,  .^pril  5,  of  Ecua- 
dorean  OAS  Ambassad  )r  Galo  Leoro  was 
a  moderate  recitation  )f  familiar  Ecua- 
dorean  positions.  As  es  pected,  it  empha- 
sized sovereignty,  dig  nity,  defense  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  witho  it  the  kind  of  ties 
that  permit  the  inter-  American  system 
to  be  used  as  an  instrt;  ment  of  pressure. 
Foreign  Minister  Gejrge  Moe  of  Bar- 
bados stressed  the  ne^d  for  developing 
a  true  concept  of  th ;  inter-American 
family  and  full  inclusi  )n  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  in  this  family. 

Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  Gibson, 
without  attempting  t<  identify  himself 
down  the  line  with  Spanish-speaking 
Latin  American  positi(  ns,  seemed  in  his 
speech  to  be  trying  to  y  ?ard  off  a  growing 
sense  of  isolation  of  Brazil  from  the 
Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  OAS. 
Its  modest  tone  conrasted  with  the 
earlier  Peruvian  speed  . 

Dominican  Foreign  Minister  Gomez 
Berges  expressed  con  cern  that  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  wai  being  disrupted 
by  systematic  negatiiism  which  man- 
aged to  portray  everything  that  hap- 
pened in  its  worst  ligh  t. 

Bolivian  Foreign  Id  inister  Gutierrez 
emphasized  the  princif  le  of  noninterven- 
tion, and  called  for  ai  American  com- 
munity operating  witl  out  the  exclusion 
of  anyone.  He  referrei  to  the  social  ad- 
vances of  the  Bolivian  revolution  of  1952 
and  Bolivia's  new  inv<  stment  incentives 
law.  He  praised  the  O/  S  but  left  the  way 
open  for  revisions  of  t  le  system.  He  also 
called  for  establishn  ent  of  measures 
which  would  prevent  t  iie  selling  of  stra- 
tegic stockpile  minera  Is  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prejudice  the  Bo  livian  and  similar 
economies  and  asked  that  priority  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. Brief  reference  ivas  also  made  to 
a  territorial  dispute    vith  Chile. 
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suffer  a  process  of  deterioration.  If  it 
cannot  attune  itself  to  the  times,  he  sug- 
gested that  Latin  America  would  turn 
to  other  existing  organizations  to  re- 
solve its  problems.  He  said  that  Colom- 
bia believes  that  the  0.fl  S  must  become 
a  forum  for  policy  conve  rgence  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
and  that  the  United  Stat  es  can  no  more 
divorce  itself  frcan  the  ot  ler  coimtries  of 
this  continent  than  th(iy  cam  divorce 
themselves  from  the  worl  I's  foremost  in- 
duEtrialized  powers  and  most  techno- 
logically advanced  nations. 

Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Almeyda  de- 
livered a  long,  generally  i  nemotional  ad- 
dress to  tlie  Plenary.  His  r  emarks  concen- 
trated on  a  Chilean  auialy  sis  of  the  short- 
comings in  the  inter-A)  nerican  system 
and  possible  means  for  Rectifying  them. 
Almeyda  also  reviewed 
States  differences  focusiiig  on  nationali- 
zation of  U.S.  investment  s  and  recent  bi- 
lateral discussions  on  tlat  issue.  Other 
subjects  covered  briefly  Included  law  of 
the  sea,  the  Mexican  char  ter  on  economic 
rights  and  duties  of  the  state,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  OAS-Ciiba  policy.  The 
United  States  exercised  i  ts  right  of  reply 
to  briefly  refute  Chilean  accusations. 
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pains  to  identify  his  government  with 
other  Latins  concerned  by  the  impauit  of 
imllateral  trade,  monetary,  and  aid  de- 
cisions of  wealthy  coimtries.  He  echoed 
earlier  calls  for  consolidated  Latin  bar- 
gaining positions  in  such  areas  as  de- 
fense of  maritime  resources,  in  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  find  new  ways  of 
raising  living  standards.  He  noted  that 
Havana  continues  its  provocation  against 
Haiti  via  radio,  but  observed  that  there 
was  a  favorable  climate  among  OAS 
members  toward  reviewing  Cuban  policy 
in  the  context  of  Ideological  pluralism. 
He  said  Haiti  would  not  oppose  such  a 
review.  He  concluded  that  the  inter- 
American  system  was  solidly  based  in 
members'  Interests,  and  was  less  in  need 
of  perfecting  itself  than  of  addressing  it- 
self to  specific  problems.  He  proposed 
that  the  search  for  a  new  formula  for 
regionad  cooperation  aim  at  uniting  as- 
pirations and  harmonizing  interests,  and 
not  at  figliting  old  battles. 

The  lengthy,  thoughtful  speech  of 
Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  Blanco  was 
helpful  to  our  viewpoint  on  several 
counts:  First,  it  recognized  and  wel- 
comed the  trend  toward  Ideological 
pluralism  but  wao-ned  that  it  should  not 
be  a  pretext  for  condoning  intervention- 
ism  or  any  forms  of  international  vio- 
lence, terrorism,  or  repression;  second, 
it  reiterated  support  for  Panama's  aspi- 
rations, but  stressed  that  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  provided  mechanisms  for 
settling  regional  disputes  without  resort 
to  world  forums;  third,  It  stated  that 
Latin  sohdarity  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States  wais  essential,  but  stressed 
that  Latins  still  needed  an  inter-Ameri- 
can forum  for  dialog  and  negotiation 
with  the  United  States  and  that  Latin 
unity  and  the  inter-American  system 
should  be  complementary,  not  contrary; 
and  fourth,  while  supporting  Peru's  pro- 
posal for  a  special  committee  on  reform 
urged  that  it  seek  solutions  within  the 
present  OAS  structure  before  resorting 
to  radical  change.  Blanco  praised  the 
willingness  of  both  Latins  and  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  dialog  and  found 
this  spirit  rich  with  possibilities. 

Foreign  Minister  Cailvanl  of  Vene- 
zuela wound  up  the  first  few  days  of  gen- 
eral debate  with  an  extemporaneous  dis- 
course on  his  own  agenda  item:  the  mis- 
sion and  purpose  of  OAS  is  today's  world. 
He  made  the  point  that  a  regional  or- 
ganization like  the  OAS  seems  necessary, 
even  if  only  because  America  is  a  geo- 
graphic unit.  But  its  limits,  he  suggested, 
should  be  recognized:  "Region"  is  a  more 
complex  concept  than  mere  geography 
and  includes  cultural,  sociopolitical,  and 
economic  fawitors.  Some  of  the  diversity 
within  the  OAS  is  the  result  of  differ- 
ences within  its  membership  which  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  groupings,  the 
United  States,  Latin  America,  auid  the 
Anglo-Caribbean.  In  addition  he  re- 
minded the  plenary  of  the  diflBculties 
which  arise  from  combining,  in  an  or- 
ganization of  juridical  equality,  a  super- 
power with  global  interests  and  under- 
developed states.  The  resulting  strains 
show  up  in  political  positions  on  aid  and 
In  a  colonial  mentality  among  many  Lat- 
ins, he  saiid. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Foreign  Minister  Cal- 
vani's  speech  concluded  the  round  of 
opening  statements  before  the  full  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Beginning  yesterday  the 
focus  of  attention  changed  to  a  number 
of  committees  charged  with  various 
specific  questions  on  the  agenda.  Within 
the  next  several  days,  I  will  present  an- 
other report  to  the  House  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Assembly. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bevill).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE) ,  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  approach  to  in- 
suring for  the  United  States  a  leading 
role  in  world  trade.  The  bill's  provisions 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
work  with  the  administration  to  define  a 
global  economic  balance  of  commitments. 
We  are  moving  now  on  the  monetary 
front;  recent  devaluations  have  im- 
proved the  competitive  position  of  Amer- 
ican products  in  foreign  markets.  And 
now  the  time  is  opportime  for  progress  to 
reduce  a  wide  range  of  trade  barriers. 
For,  by  so  doing,  the  American  worker 
and  our  productive  capabDity  can  be  re- 
warded for  their  eflSciency. 

I  hope  this  issue  will  be  resolved  by  con- 
structive compromise,  rather  than  con- 
frontation. Congress  cannot  negotiate 
with  our  trading  partners,  but  the  Con- 
gress must  authorize  the  President  who 
does  have  this  negotiating  capacity.  We 
must,  therefore,  work  closely  and  cre- 
atively to  Insure  the  best  possible  cli- 
mate. The  administration  blueprint  is  a 
good  beginning. 

I  aim  particularly  interested  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  bill  which  offer  a 
mandate  to  our  negotiators  to  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  harmonize  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade.  In  recent  years,  aus  tariff  levels 
have  moved  downward,  many  govern- 
ments have  devised  other,  more  complex 
barriers  which  restrict  access  for  many 
American  products  to  foreign  markets. 
Unless  these  practices  are  brought  mider 
control,  they  are  apt  to  proliferate  and 
become  even  greater  obstacles.  In  some 
problem  au-eais,  such  ais  customs  valua- 
tion. Congress  should  be  prepared  to  give 
advance  authority  to  implement  the  re- 
sults of  negotiations.  More  complex  areas, 
however,  call  for  negotiated  agreements 
which  will  have  to  be  brought  before  the 
Congress  for  approval  or  rejection.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  international 
code  on  government  procurement. 

In  cases  where  these  barriers  and  dis- 
tortions to  efiBcient  world  traide  can  be 
eliminated,  they  should  be;  where  tins 
is  not  attaiinable,  then  governments 
should  agree  to  reduce  their  Impaict.  At  a 
minimum,  such  practices  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  only  on  a  baisis  that 
their  burdens  are  properly  shaired  by  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  in  recent  years 
have  clearly  illustrated  that  the  inter- 
national economic  system  is  not  working 
smoothly.  The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973 


is  a  much-needed  and  long-awaited  step 
toward  a  globad  system  imder  which  eco- 
nomic and  trade  frictions  are  minimized. 


LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  I  mailed  to 
every  household  in  the  seven  counties  of 
the  First  District  a  legislative  question- 
naire containing  11  questions  on  timely 
subjects.  My  oflBce  has  received  amd  tabu- 
lated an  estimated  15,000  of  those  ques- 
tionnaires. 

With  this  information,  I  will  be  better 
equipped  to  consider  and  vote  on  bills 
that  concern  major  questions  which  will 
affect  our  lives.  While  I  cannot  follow 
the  questionnaire  results  blindly,  I  will 
study  them  and  take  them  into  consid- 
eration before  voting.  The  questionnaire 
returns  are  a  big  help  to  me  each  legis- 
lative year. 

Judging  from  the  returns,  First  Dis- 
trict residents  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature  chang- 
ing Alabama  election  laws  to  allow  the 
name  of  a  Presidential  candidate  on  the 
ballot  rather  than  the  name  of  party 
electors.  Results  of  the  questionnaires 
showed  96  percent  for  the  candidates' 
names  and  only  4  percent  for  the  elec- 
tors. I  think  the  pe<^le  are  very  tired 
of  the  confusion  on  the  Presidential  bal- 
lot and  I  hope  the^AlaUjama  Legislature 
will  act  on  this  when  it  meets  in  May. 

Almost  &S,  overwhelming  was  the  count 
for  limited  reinstatement  of  the  death 
penalty.  Ninety-three  percent  said  the 
death  penalty  should  be  reinstated  for 
certailn  caises  while  7  percent  were  op- 
posed. I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
cadling  for  a  constitutionail  amoidment 
which  would  make  the  death  penalty 
available  for  the  willful  tabling  of  an- 
other's life  and  for  treason. 

Also  receiving  a  lopsided  tally  was  the 
question  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
Eighty-three  percent  said  "no"  to  the 
proposal  while  17  percent  said  "yes."  I 
have  withheld  public  comment  until  all 
our  American  prisoners  were  returned 
home.  Now  I  can  say  that  I  am  emphat- 
ically opposed  to  any  type  aid  to  the 
North. 

A  74  percent  "yes"  to  26  percent  "no" 
vote  wais  recorded  on  the  question, 
"Should  economic  and  cultural  trade 
with  China  amd  Russia  be  continued?" 
I  read  into  these  figures  the  feeling 
that  this  strong  "yes"  vote  contemplates 
that  such  trade  must  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  our  country.  I  think,  too,  that 
our  people  are  tired  of  war,  amd  hope, 
along  with  President  Nixon,  that  within 
such  trade  lies  a  better  way  toward 
peau:e. 

The  intematlonallr  used  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measurement  re- 
ceived a  negative  reaction  from  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  amswered  the  ques- 
tionnaure,  but  the  aunoimt  of  the  posi- 
tive vote  was  somewhat  surprising  to 
me.  The  count  was  69  percent  to  31  per- 
cent. I  think  a  thorough  study  into  the 
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cost  of  changing  or  gradually  changing 
from  our  present  system  to  the  metric 
system  should  be  made  before  the  Con- 
gress considers  any  permanent  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  brought 
numerous  comments  from  residents. 
Seventy-two  percent  said  they  favor 
some  programs  more  than  others  being 
cut  as  opposed  to  an  "across  the  board" 
cut  of  all  Federal  programs.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  said  only  some 
programs  should  be  cut  listed  foreign  aid 
and  welfare  as  the  two  areas  they  would 
most  like  to  see  whittled  down. 

Sixty-eight  percent  said  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  more  money 
for  public  school  education  while  32  per- 
cent said  the  funds  should  come  from 
local  property  taxes.  This  tells  me  that 
much  of  the  public  is  not  willing  to  in- 
crease local  taxes.  But  it  is  good  to  re- 
member that  whether  the  funds  come 
from  the  Federal  or  local  government, 
they  are  still  coming  from  each  citizen's 
pocket  in  the  form  of  tax  dollars.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  is  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
authorities.  The  question  still  remains: 
What  constitutes  a  reasonable  balance? 
Also  of  specific  concern  to  residents, 
according  to  the  returns,  were  inflation, 
crime,  drug  abuse,  national  defense,  and 
pollution. 
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PRICE  ROLLBACK  THREATENS 
KANSAS  ECONOMY  AND  COULD 
GENERATE  MEAT  SHORTAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  actions 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  freeze  all  prices,  including 
interest  rates  and  food  prices,  at  Janu- 
ary 10  levels. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  to  stabilize 
and  reduce  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  American  consumers,  and  I  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impose  wage  and  price  controls 
for  another  year. 

However,  the  committee  has  added 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  which  threaten  the  economy  of 
my  home  State  of  Kansas,  and  which 
pose  a  dagger  at  the  hearts  of  many  fam- 
ily farmers  and  those  engaged  in  the 
food  industry. 

The  mandatoi-y  rollback  of  food  prices 
seems  like  a  good  idea  on  the  surface. 
It  may  be  politically  popular  for  awhile, 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  represent 
urban  constituencies. 

But  in  the  long  run  it  can  only  mean 
shortages  of  meat  in  the  supermarket, 
and  possibly  the  creation  of  a  black 
market. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  rollback 
amendment  would  kill  the  incentive  of 
the  fanner  and  others  who  through  the 
years  have  endured  low  prices  while 
threatened  by  inflation,  the  weather,  and 
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Table  I.- 


-West  Coast  (PAD  IV)   Oil  Supply 
and  Demand,  1980 


(In  millions  of  barrels  per  day) 

Demand   '3.1 

Supply: 

West  coast  production »1.4 

Other   domestic .  1 

Required  from  Imports 1.6 


Total  3.1 


Import  components ' 

Canada *0. 4 

Other  Non-Middle  East .5 

Required  from  Middle  East  (23  7o )  -  .7 


Total  Imports 1.6 

In  light  of  Table  I,  consider  what  would 
probably  happen  If  1.8  million  barrels  per 
day  from  the  North  Slope  were  delivered  to 
the  West  Coast  via  the  TAP  In  the  early 
1980s,  as  currently  projected  by  Aleyeska."^ 
While  such  consequences  are  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, the  most  likely  result  would  be  the 
sale  of  all  currently  Imported  'foreign  oil 
elsewhere,  or  In  other  words,  the  oil  would 
be  "backed  out"  of  the  West  Coast  market. 
Though  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  svipply 
could  be  reallocated  to  other  United  States' 
markets,  at  least  500,000  barrels  per  day  of 
essentially  secure  foreign  oil  would  be  backed 
out  of  the  U.S.  completely.* 

Furthermore,  once  all  the  foreign  oil  were 
backed  out  of  the  West  Coast  market,  a 
surplus  of  200,000  barrels  per  day  of  do- 
mestically produced  oil  would  still  exist.  A 
surplus  of  this  magnitude  would  naturally 
encourage  a  variety  of  efforts  to  reestablish 
a  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  One 
possibUlty,  of  course,  would  be  a  drop  In 
oil  prices  In  order  to  stimulate  additional 
consumption.  But  considering  the  tremen- 
dous shortage  which  would  prevail  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation  and  the  need  to  reduce 
West  Coast  gasoline  consumption  In  order  to 
comply  with  air  pollution  standards,  that 
does  not  seem  like  a  very  rational  solution. 

Moreover,  crude  oil  price  In  the  Midwest 
are  already  20  percent  higher  than  those 
on  the  West  Coast;  a  drop  In  West  Coast 
prices  that  would  be  necessary  to  erase  this 
projected  surplus  would  widen  this  gap  to 
38  percent.  I  find  It  difficult  to  detect  much 
equity  In  that  kind  of  solution.* 

Another  alternative  way  of  diminishing 
this  surplus  would  be  to  export  a  portion  of 


'  Interior's  estimate  of  3/23/73. 

'National  Petroleum  Council  (NPC)  (the 
petroleum  advisory  council  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior)  estimate  Is  1.5;  Inte- 
rior's as  of  3/5/73  is  1.3;  the  ngixre  used  here 
Is  an  average  of  the  two  estimates. 

•Interior  estimate  of  3/23/73. 

'This  figure  represents  oil  from  Latin 
America  (Peru  and  Ecuador)  and  Indonesia. 
Interior  projects  Imports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica Into  PAD  V  at  0.22  MM  b/J.  However,  Its 
1985  estimate  from  these  sources  ranges  from 
0.6  to  1.0  MM  b/d.  We  are  therefore  assum- 
ing 03  MM  b/d  flowing  from  Latin  America 
Into  District  V.  Indonesian  oU  makes  up  the 
remainder.  In  1971,  Indonesia  supplied  the 
West  Coast  with  104,000  barrels  of  oil.  It  has 
reserves  of  10  billion,  larger  than  our  North 
Slope,  and  the  fields  are  being  developed 
rapidly — production  climbed  17%  In  the 
1969  to  1970  period.  But  in  order  to  secure 
substantial  amounts  of  Indonesian  crude, 
market  commitments  must  be  made  very 
soon  as  the  Japanese  are  bidding  for  it,  too. 

'Pull  through-put  would  be  obtained 
around  1982  at  2.0  MM  b/d. 

*Thls  would  Include  all  Latin  American 
and  Indonesian  oil  and  i>erhaps  some  Cana- 
dian oil  as  well. 

'  Assuming  price  elasticity  of  demand  equal 
to  unity. 


the  1.8  million  barrel  daily  Alaskan  produc- 
tion. Some  oil  executives  have  already  gone 
on  record  as  Indicating  that  up  to  500,000 
barrels  a  day  could  be  shipped  by  tanker 
to  Japan.  But  in  light  of  the  fact  that  by 
1980  we  will  depend  on  foreign  Imports  for 
at  least  50  percent  of  total  national  petrole- 
um supply,  much  of  it  from  uncertaUi  Mid- 
dle Eastern  sources,  it  seems  more  than  a 
bit  ludicrous  to  propose  that  we  export  even 
one  barrel  of  domestic  production. 

Finally,  it  might  be  possible  to  ship  some 
of  either  the  TAP  oil  landed  on  the  West 
Coast  or  oil  produced  on  the  West  Coast  to 
Midwest  and  Easern  markets.  Additional 
pipeline  and  other  transportation  costs,  how- 
ever, would  range  from  26^  to  50?  a  barrel. 
To  move  surpluses  In  this  roundabout  man- 
ner would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  viable  so- 
lution either,  unless  the  cost  of  transporting 
Alaskan  oil  directly  to  these  markets  via  the 
TCP  would  be  even  greater.  As  is  demon- 
strated In  the  next  section,  this  Just  Is  not 
the  case.  In  short,  the  surpluses  which  would 
be  created  on  the  West  Coast  by  the  In- 
fusion of  vast  new  supplies  of  Alaskan  oil 
simply  would  not  be  disposed  of  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  economically  rational 
or  In  keeping  with  national  interests. 

In  the  Mid-West:  Potential  crippling 
shortages 
By  contrast,  consider  the  1980  outlook  for 
the  Mid-West  market  as  summarized  In  Ta- 
bles n-A  and  II-B. 

Table  U-A.— Mid-West  (PAD  II)  OU  Supply 

and  Demand  1980,  Without  Alaska  reserves 

(In  millions  of  barrels  per  day) 

Demand    6.0 

Supply 

Mid-West  production 0.  75 

Gulf  Coast  production "O.  8 

Required  from  imports 4.45 


6.00 
Import  components 

Canada   0.8 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 0.8 

Required  from  Middle  East 

(51%)    3.05 


Total  Imports 4.45 

Table  II-B. — Mid-West  Oil  Supply  and  De- 
mand 1980,  icith  Alaska  reserves 
(In  millions  of  barrels  per  day) 

Demand    6.0 

Supply 

Mid-West  production 0.75 

Gulf  Coast  production 0.80 

Alaska 'LSS 

Required  from  Imports 3.1 

6.00 
Import  components 

Canada  0.8 

Other  WH 0.  6 

Required  from  Middle  East 

(28%)   1.7 


Total  Imports 3. 1 

•Assumes  TCP  through-put  of  1.8  MM  b/d 
and  that  25%  of  oil  will  continue  on  to  East 
Coast  markets. 

Of  the  estimated  six  million  barrels  per 
day  demand  in  1980.  only  1.55  million  will  be 
supplied  by  domestic  production.  The  re- 
maining 74  percent  will  have  to  be  obtained 
from  foreign  sources.  Moreover,  because  of 
likely  continued  Canadian  curbs  on  exports 
to  the  U.S.  and  limited  supplies  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  fully  3.05  million  barrels  of  the 
total  4.45  million  barrels  imported  daily  will 


« Assumes  that  50%  of  Gulf  Coast  excess 
production  is  diverted  to  the  Mid-West.  Cur- 
rently, about  40%  of  this  excess  now  flows 
to  District  n.  Interior's  projections  assume 
607c  of  excess  flowing  into  the  Mid- West. 


come  from  Middle  East  sources.  That  means 
that  without  Alaskan  oil  the  Mid-West  will 
be  dependent  on  the  whims  of  Middle  East- 
ern oil  producers  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  total  petroleum  supply. 

The  kind  of  power  that  could  be  used  to 
bludgeon  the  Mid-West  can  easily  be  envi- 
sioned when  it  is  considered  that  all  but  one 
of  the  petroleum-producing  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  are  Arab  nations,  that  they  con- 
trol 60  percent  of  all  known  oil  reserves  and 
that  their  oil  Income  could  easily  quadruple 
within  the  next  seven  years  to  $40  billion. 
If  that  develops,  the  income  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions woiild  then  exceed  the  current  com- 
bined earning  of  Fortune's  500  largest  Uj3. 
Industrial  cort>oratious. 

The  effect  of  these  kinds  of  resources, 
coupled  with  Ideological  fervor  and  national- 
istic pride,  enabled  Libya  to  force  oil  com- 
panies to  Increase  Libya's  oil  royalties  by  120 
percent  between  1969  and  1971.  The  niler  of 
Libya,  Colonel  M\immar  Gaddafi,  further 
states  that  he  now  decides  foreign  economic 
policy  on  two  criteria:  WUl  Islam  be  helped, 
and  will  Israel  be  harmed.  By  those  kinds  of 
criteria.  U5.  purchases  of  Arab  oU  may  In- 
creasingly be  decided.  The  potential  for  po- 
litical blackmail  Is  obvloiis. 

The  direct  transmission  to  the  Mid-West 
and  East  of  the  expected  1.8  mUlion  barrels 
of  daily  Alaskan  production  would  Improve 
this  untenable  situation  tremendously.  Even 
assuming  that  25  percent  of  North  Slope  oil 
transported  directly  to  the  Mid- West  via  an 
overland  pipeline  would  eventually  find  its 
way  to  East  Coast  markets  (which  urUike 
transmission  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
Mid-West  economically  feasible)  the  need 
for  Middle  Eastern  oU  would  still  be  cut 
nearly  in  half.  Put  another  way.  with  Alaskan 
oU  the  Mid-West  would  depend  on  the  Arab 
states  for  only  about  28  percent  of  its  total 
supply — a  figure  slightly  higher  than  that 
projected  for  the  West  Coast  with  no  Alas- 
kan oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  terms  of  regional 
fairness  and  coherent  national  planning.  It 
would  be  far  more  desirable  to  distribute 
evenly  the  potential  risks  of  Middle  Eastern 
oU  dependence  rather  than  to  create  a  situa- 
tion In  which  one  region  would  be  floating 
In  a  substantial  surplus  of  secure  domestic 
oU,  and  the  economy  and  energy  supply  of 
another  would  be  hanging  In  the  balance  of 
developments  In  the  politically  volatile 
Middle  East. 

Rather  than  deliver  the  new  Alaskan  oil 
to  a  market  where  It  is  not  needed,  or  further 
increase  a  price  advantSLge  which  Is  already 
Inequitable  or  increase  the  threat  of  political 
blackmaU,  the  TCP  could  deliver  vast  new 
supplies  to  a  market  where  it  is  desperately 
required. 

The  latest  case  for  TAP:  Convenient  demand, 
convenient  supply,  mysterious  diversion 
Lest  there  be  further  misunderstanding, 
let  me  call  attention  to  a  number  of  dis- 
crepancies between  the  estimates  I  have 
cited,  and  corresponding  estimates  madf  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  letter  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  recently.  In  the 
letter,  the  Secretary  sets  forth  the  position  of 
the  Administration  on  the  virtue  of  the  TAP 
versus  the  TCP. 

As  part  of  the  case,  the  Secretary's  letter 
assumes  1980  demand  for  oil  In  PAD  V  (West 
Coast)  to  be  3.315  million  barrels  per  day. 
Instead  of  3.1  million  barrels  per  day — the 
amount  the  Department  cf  Interior  was  pro- 
jecting until  as  late  as  March  of  this  year, 
and  the  amount  that  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  still  maintains  is  an  accurate  esti- 
mate. Yet  to  reach  the  new  demand  estimate 
cited  by  the  Department,  the  compounded 
annual  growth  rate  between  1972  and  1980 
would  have  to  be  in  excess  of  6.4  percent. 

This  does  not  seem  very  likely  because  even 
during  the  early  and  mid-1960s,   the  peak 
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years  of  West  Coast  population  growth  and 
economic  expansion,  oil  demand  grew  at  only 
a  4.7  percent  annual  rate.  Given  the  stringent 
auto  controls  EPA  suggests  will  be  needed 
to  meet  stiff  anti-pollution  standards  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  decade,  and  the 
expected  continued  tapering-off  of  the  West 
Coast  population  and  economic  growth  rate, 
such  a  projection  would  appear  to  be  clearly 
erroneous.  The  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that 
Interior  Is  predicting  this  Inflated  demand 
simply  to  avoid  admitting  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  on  on  the  West  Coast  if  the  TAP 
were  built. 

Coupled  with  this  over  estimate  of  demand, 
the  Secretary's  letter  simultaneously  pre- 
dicted a  West  Coast  production  of  only  1.278 
million  barrels  per  day.  This  contrasts  with 
the  estimate  NFC  made  of  at  least  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  production  per  day  for  the 
1980-1984  period.  In  the  soon  to  be  an- 
noimced  energy  message,  the  Administration 
will  call  for  accelerated  development  of  off- 
shore petroleum  including  the  huge  offshore 
reserves  of  Southern  California  and  Alaska. 
The  proven  reserves  of  Alaska  and  California, 
excluding  the  North  Slope,  total  4.9  billion 
barrels — a  large  percentage  of  which  is  off- 
shore. Considering  likely  developments  in  na- 
tional energy  policy  regarding  these  offshore 
reserves,  the  deflated  Interior  estimate  of 
production  seems  to  be  an  oversight,  deliber- 
ate or  not,  designed  to  buttress  the  case  for 
TAP. 

While  exaggerating  the  need  for  TAP  oil 
on  the  West  Coast,  with  inflated  demand  and 
deflated  production  estimates,  the  Depart- 
ment has  also  attempted  to  Inflate  the  vol- 
ume of  domestic  supply  in  PAD  n  (Mid- 
West)  and  hence  the  need  for  Middle  East 
Imports.  The  Mid-West  now  receives  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  excess  produc- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Coast  (PAD  III).  According 
to  NPC  projections,  these  states  will  produce 
about  5.2  million  barrels  dally  In  1980,  yield- 
ing a  surplus  after  Intra-District  consump- 
tion of  about  1.6  million  barrels.  However, 
In  a  memorandum  taking  issue  with  some 
earlier  estimates  I  received  from  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Interior  purports 
that  PAD  III  production  will  be  7.8  mililon 
barrels  dally  to  1980.  This  would  yield  a  sur- 
plus for  shipment  to  other  districts  of  4.1 
million  barrels,  according  to  its  calculations. 
This  analysis  further  assumed  that  nearly  60 
percent  of  this  excess  or  2.4  million  barrvU 
would  be  shipped  to  PAD  II.  In  combination 
with  the  estimated  Canadian  and  Western 
Hemisphere  supplies  and  production  within 
PAD  II  itself,  these  two  assumptions  reduce 
Mid-West  Arab  oil  dependence  to  less  than 
25  percent,  compared  to  the  51  percent  fig- 
ure given  In  Table  II-A  above. 

Neither  the  total  production  figure  cited 
for  PAD  III  or  the  share  of  excess  likely  to 
be  shipped  to  PAD  II  seem  to  accord  with 
NPC  estimates  or  other  data  regarding  supply 
and  demand  In  the  two  districts.  Between 
1970  and  1972  production  Ui  PAD  III  actually 
declined  from  7.8  million  barrels  daUy  to 
6.5  million  barrels  dally— a  16  percent  drop. 
With  PAD  ni  wells  already  running  at  100 
percent  of  capacity  and  reserves  at  their 
lowest  point  In  decades,  it  may  be  questioned 
as  to  how  Interior  project*  the  current  pro- 
duction decline  to  be  so  drastically  reversed 
in  the  next  eight  years.  The  NPC  assumption 
that  this  production  decline  will  continue 
would  seem  to  be  far  more  realistic.  Simi- 
larly, the  assumption  that  60  percent  rather 
than  the  current  40  percent  of  PAD  III  ex- 
cesses would  be  shipped  to  the  Mid-West  Is 
not  based  on  any  reliable  Information.  It 
would  appear  that  both  of  these  assumptions 
operate  primarily  to  disguise  the  degree  of 
Mid-West  dependence  on  Arab  oil  in  1980. 
Finally,  refinery  capacity  considerations 
would  also  seem  to  rule  out  the  Department's 
Inflated  figures.  In  addition  to  PAD  Ill's  7.8 
million    barrels   of   domestic   production.    It 
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estimates    that    an    _ 
barrels  of  crude  will  be 
III — for  a  total  supply 
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to  be  Imported  Into 
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shipped  to  other  U.S. 
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the  amount  of  refinery 
PAD  III  If  Interior's  pL 
district  consumption  am 
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and  II)  are  accurate. 

However,  the  Bureau 
refining  capacity  in 
5.5  million  barrels  by  .. 
the  refinery  output  level 
for  PAD  III  in  1980 
cent  expansion  of 
This,  m  turn,  would  , 
structlon  rate  In  PAD  „ 
the  five  years,  equal  to 
refinery  construction  ra 
It  would  appear  that  1 
PAD  III  shipping  more 
and  East  than  it  wUl  el 
or  have  sufScient  refinery 
II.  COST  estimates: 
Comparing  Apples 
Recently,  Secretary    ^ 
cost  of  the  cost  of  TCP 
$10  billion — almost  trlpl 
of  $3.5  billion  for  TAP. 
represents  a  $4  billion 
partment's  estimate  Just 
when  the  Secretary  p 
projection  to  the  Joint 
Moreover,  even  the  $6 
TCP   made   last   summer 
little   misleading  because 
by   using   1078  price  lev 
billion  TAP  estimate  was 
1971  price  levels.  The  _ 
words,  arrived  at  their 
comparing  apples  and 

If  one  deflates  the  _ 
TCP  figure  to  take  Into  ^ 
rate  of  3  percent  a  year  to 
low   percentage — the   con 
In   1971   prices  would  b< 
even    though    this    cal 
preposterous    estimate 
closer  examination  of  thi 
two  systems  reveals  that 
closer  in  cost. 

Comparing  Apples 
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the  construction  and 
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for    Interest    during 
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brings  the  total  capital 
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produces  are  also  expected 
III. 
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product  wUl  be 
districts  from  PAD  III, 
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'"Total    shipments    to 
both  crude  and  refined  p. 
about  6.3  mUllon  barrels 
Interior.    About    4.1    millii 
represent    excess    PAD 
processing  gains  are  included 
as  refined  product  (2.2 
(1.9    MM    b/day).    The 
b  day  would  consist  of  ref|ned 
shipped  out  of  PAD  III 
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1971   prices,  a  figure  b~ 
the  petroleum  Industry. 
The  Canadian  pipeline 
viously  be  substantially 
about   2.900   miles — and 
fact  which  has  given  rise 
about  the  capital  cost  of 
alternative  route.  But  be,, 
are  accepted  at  face  value 
setting  factors  shoiUd  be 
slderation. 

First,  there  would 
or  port  storage  and 

involved  in  the  trans , 

which   provides   an   Initla: 
least   $2   billion     Secondl  r 
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cent  ownership  in  any  pipeline  crossing  their 
territory,  in  conformance  with  their  foreign 
investment  policy.  This  stipulation  has  been 
interpreted  by  many  to  imply  that  the  Cana- 
dians would  have  to  come  up  with  51  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  pipeline.  Given  the 
inflated  TCP  cost  estimates  currently  in  cir- 
culation, It  is  understandable  that  some  have 
concluded  that  raising  such  huge  sums  would 
be  beyond  the  ability  of  participating  Cana- 
dian interests. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that 
the  Canadian  ownership  policy  applies  only 
to  the  equity  portion  of  the  pipeline's  total 
capitalization,  yet  pipelines  are  generally  at 
least  80  percent  debt-financed.  Thus,  the  ac- 
tual Canadian  capital  contribution  to  the 
project  would  amount  to  only  about  11  per- 
cent of  total  capital  costs.  If  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  $3.5  billion  figure  presented  earlier 
Is  a  realtistlc  estimate  of  TCP  costs.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Canadians  would  only  be  re- 
quired to  raise  something  In  the  order  of 
$350  mililon.  Considering  the  likely  profit- 
ability of  the  TCP,  this  does  not  seem  like 
an  unreasonable  amount  for  Canadian  in- 
terests in  the  pipeline  to  raise. 
Capacity:  missing  Canadian  production  and 
dubious  Canadian  markets 

Secretary  Morton  further  asserts  that 
Canadian  conditions  require  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  pipeline  be 
reserved  for  the  transportation  of  Canadian 
oil  to  Canadian  markets.  It  Is  telling  that 
the  letter  omits  mention  of  present  Canadian 
law  that,  according  to  the  Canadian  Embassy, 
considers  any  pipeline  crossing  s  provincial 
border  (as  the  TCP,  of  course,  would)  a  com- 
mon carrier,  and  hence,  not  subject  to  any 
such  restriction. 

But  the  entire  issue  is  without  meaning 
because,  under  even  the  most  fortuitous  con- 
ditions, Canadian  reserves  will  not  reach  an 
amount  near  50  percent  of  capacity  until 
1985.  Fifty  percent  capacity  would  mean  one 
million  barrels  per  day,  yet  the  most  optimis- 
tic Canadian  assessment  puts  the  highest 
daily  production  levels,  from  its  only  produc- 
ing source  that  could  utilize  TCP,  at  a  mere 
400,000  barrels  per  day  between  1980  and 
1985. 

Beyond  1985,  projections  become  much 
more  murky.  It  Is  estimated,  for  example, 
that  In  addition  to  the  9.6  billion  barrels  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  at  Prudhoe  Bay, 
there  are  probably  combined  American  and 
Canadian  Arctic  reserves  totalling  25  billion 
barrels.  Me)st  experts  agree  that  this  is  a 
conservative  figure  based  on  limited  explora- 
tion. But  transport  of  even  25  billion  barrels 
would  require  construction  of  an  entire  sec- 
ond pipeline.  Thus  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Canadians  would  need  to  utilize  TCP  capacity 
untU  the  mid-1980s,  and  after  th&<  com- 
bined U.S.  and  Canadian  pre)ductlon  might 
well  require  an  entire  second  line. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  a  portion 
of  any  amount  of  Canadian  oil  transported 
via  the  TCP  wUl  likely  reach  American,  not 
Canadian  consumers.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior Itself  estimates  that  Canada  will  ex- 
port 1.3  mUllon  barrels  per  day  to  the  United 
States  In  1980.  Though  this  estimate  may 
have  to  be  revised  downward.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  entire  amount  would  be  shut  off. 
Tet  this  would  have  to  happen  before  the 
TCP  would  have  to  be  used  to  transport 
Mackenzie  Valley  production  to  Canadian 
markets. 

Canadian  management:  Not  a  real  problem 
The  Secretary's  letter  expresses  concern 
about  Canadian  wishes  to  manage  the  TCP. 
But  a  major  Canadian-owned  and  managed 
pipeline  company,  Interprovlncial  Pipeline, 
already  supplies  880,000  barrels  per  day  to  the 
U.S.  with  no  major  handicaps.  Beyond  that, 
we  own  and  manage  90  percent  of  all  Ca- 
nadian-based mineral  extraction  industries 
which,  one  should  emphasize,  provides  con- 


siderable U.S.  bargaining  power.  Thus,  while 
the  Canadians  may  indeed  want  to  manage 
the  TCP,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  this  would 
be  a  major  problem. 

Lost  Alaskan  jobs  and  purchase  of  US. 
materials 

Estimates  of  potential  construction  Jobs 
lost  to  the  Alaskan  Job  market  reach  26,000, 
and  surely  we  mtist  all  share  concern  for  any 
such  loss.  I  encotirage  the  representatives 
from  Alaska  to  make  the  strongest  possible 
case  in  behalf  of  the  hiterest  of  their  State. 
Tills  is  their  duty. 

But  in  deciding  national  policy  concern- 
ing an  issxie  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
economic  and  national  security  of  the  na- 
tion. Congress  must  put  the  concerns  of  one 
State  and  one  Industry  in  perspective.  First, 
we  are  discussing  jobs  that  do  not  now  exist, 
and  would  be  created  for  one  task  during  a 
three-year  period.  When,  however,  the  mat- 
ter involves  the  proper  market  for  at  least 
ten  billion  barrels  of  oil,  conservatively  val- 
ued at  $30  billion  over  30  years,  other  con- 
siderations must  hold  sway.  The  essential 
consideration,  for  example,  is  our  national 
energy  policy  that  not  only  Involves  the  se- 
curity of  jobs  in  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try but  also  concerns  the  national  security 
and  the  dangers  posed  by  inordinate  imbal- 
ances in  regional  dependence  on  Insecure  oil 
imports. 

Moreover,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
pipeline  jobs  would  be  slotted  for  managerial 
and  technical  workers  or  highly  skilled  con- 
struction craftsmen,  such  as  operating  engi- 
neers and  welders.  Skilled  personnel  of  such 
types  simply  are  not  available  in  the  Alaskan 
labor  market  tn  the  numl)ers  which  would  be 
required  for  the  three-year  TAP  construc- 
tion project.  For  the  most  part,  these  work- 
ers would  have  to  be  imported  from  the 
lower  forty-eight  states,  yet  many  of  these 
skills,  especially  In  the  construction  trades, 
are  already  in  short  supply  there. 

Thus,  the  26,000  job  figure  does  not  mean 
nearly  that  many  Jobs  for  native  Alaskans: 
in  many  cases  it  would  Involve  only  the  trans- 
fer of  workers  from  one  section  of  the  nation 
to  another  with  possible  inflationary  conse- 
quences in  skill  shortage  sectors.  This  would 
especially  be  true  if  the  TAP  were  to  be 
constructed  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  when  the  U.S.  economy  is  expected 
to  be  operating  at  full  employment  levels. 

The  Department  of  Interior  also  fears  the 
consequence  of  giving  Canadian  companies 
first  preference  on  the  purchases  of  pipe  and 
other  materials  for  the  TCP.  But  while  first 
preference  may  be  given  to  the  Canadians,  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  Canadian  firms  ha%'e 
the  capacity  to  deliver  those  purchases  In  the 
required  amounts  during  the  relatively  short 
three-year  construction  period.  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  considerable  amounts  of  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line will  have  to  be  purchased  in  the  U.S. 
because  they  are  not  available  elsewhere. 
And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  noted 
that  such  construction  ought  not  to  be 
vetoed  merely  because  foreign  purchases 
must  be  made.  All  the  pipe,  for  example,  for 
the  construction  of  the  TAP  was  purchased 
in  Japan. 

Furthermore,  huge  economic  Inefficiencies 
are  Involved  with  one  aspect  of  TAP  construc- 
tion that  may  ultimately  cause  greater  na- 
tional output  and  welfare  Icsses  than  the 
gains  attributed  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  the  construction  of  TAP.  Tlie  TAP  system, 
for  example,  would  require  the  construction 
of  at  least  41  oil  tankers  to  transport  the 
North  Slope  oil  from  Port  Valdez  to  ports  on 
the  West  Coast.  However,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Jones  Act,  requiring  coastwise 
traffic  to  be  shipped  In  American-built  and 
operated  vessels,  all  of  this  oil  would  have 
to  be  transported  In  American  flag  tankers. 
Tet  it  Is  well-known  that  both  the  American 


shlpbii'ldlng  Industry  and  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  are  by  far  the  most  Inefficient  in  the 
world. 

By  stimulating  demand  In  these  industries 
for  the  73,000-man-years  of  ship  construction 
and  770-man-years  of  U.S.  maritime  crews 
cited  by  Secretary  Morton,  huge  amounts  of 
capital  and  labor  resources  would  likely  be 
drawn  from  other  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  where  they  could  otherwise  be  used 
more  productively.  Indeed,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  restrictive  Jones  Act,  either 
none  of  these  resources  wotUd  be  drawn  into 
the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  maritime  induv- 
tries  or  huge  operating  and  construction  .sub- 
sidies would  have  to  be  extracted  from  U.S. 
taxpayers.  In  short.  Jobs  allegedly  created  by 
TAP  or  any  other  large  undertaking  must  not 
be  viewed  In  Isolation.  In  the  present  case, 
the  marine  portion  of  the  TAP  system  would 
actually  shift  workers  to  a  sector  that  would 
reduce  the  total  level  of  national  output  and 
Income  relative  to  that  which  would  likely 
result  from  alternative  uses  of  such  resources. 
Vast  Arctic  reserves:  The  key  to  Canadian 
attitudes 

While  the  problems  posed  by  Canadian 
"conditions"  have  been  exaggerated,  the 
Canadian  cooperation  in  the  TCP  has  been 
underplayed  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
Canadian  opposition  to  TAP  has  been  all  but 
Ignored. 

The  real  key  to  Canadian  attitudes  on  this 
question  is  the  fact  that  vast  reserves  of 
petroletim  are  known  to  be  available  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  supplies  which  at  some 
future  date  would  have  to  be  pumped  down 
a  pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  If 
they  were  to  be  successfully  developed.  Given 
the  known  economies  of  looping  a  previously- 
existing  line,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the 
Canadians  would  hold  up  the  development 
of  a  pipeline  that  could  result  in  significant 
savings  to  theiikat  some  date  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Canadian  concerns  irith  environmental 
impact  of  TAP 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  for 
example,  Donald  S.  MacDonald,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
said : 

"In  reciting  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  a  ccx>perative 
relationship  between  us  In  the  construction 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada.  I  am  mind- 
ful, to,  that  such  a  measure  would  avoid  the 
considerable  increase  in  tanker  movements 
of  oil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  particularly 
m  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska,  British  Co- 
Itunbia,  and  Washington  State,  and  the  re- 
sultant significant  risk  of  serious  environ- 
mental and  economic  damage.  This  Is  an  area 
which,  if  not  sol\-ed  with  reason  and  wisdom 
by  us  today,  could  produce  difficult  Influences 
m  Canada-United  States  relations." 

Earlier,  this  key  member  of  the  Canadian 
government  had  also  pledged  during  a  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
-that  "there  will  be  no  unnecessary  roadblocks 
(to  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline)  at  the 
Canadian  end  and  Canadian  governmental 
side."  As  recently  as  March,  1972,  when  the 
Interior  Department's  enviroiuneutal  impact 
statement  was  released,  this  same  official 
traveled  to  Washington  to  urge  U.S.  author- 
ities to  reconsider  the  potential  advantages 
of  the  Canadian  alternative. 

In  the  same  letter  noted  above,  Mr.  Mae- 
Donald  called  attention  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment's environmental  impact  statement 
released  March  20,  1973.  He  said: 

"As  you  are  well  aware,  the  comments 
made  In  the  report  on  the  so-called  Canadian 
alternative  are  based  on  data  1^  the  public 
sector,  some  of  which  have  become  out  of 
date  and  very  little  of  which  was  developed 
in  the  last  two  years.  Your  officials  did  not 
ask  for  any  technical  assistance  from  de- 
partments of  the  Government  of  Canada  in 
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connection  with  the  environmental  aspects 
of  this  study." 

The  picture  which  emerges  then,  Is  one  that 
offers  strong  reason  for  Immediate  and  active 
exploration  of  the  TCP  alternative.  On  the 
one  band,  operation  of  the  marine  leg  of  the 
TAP  system  along  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Pacific  coast  lead  to  severe  strains  In  U.S.- 
Canadian relations,  due  to  the  very  real  like- 
lihood of  oil  spills,  pollution  and  contamina- 
tion of  the  Canadian  coast.  As  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  In  the  following  section, 
even  the  Interior  Department  has  admitted 
that  up  to  140.000  barrels  of  oil  may  be 
unavoidably  spilled  Into  the  Pacific  waters 
each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  leading  Canadian  of- 
ficials have  expressed  an  unequivocal  inter- 
est In  exploring  an  overland  Canadian  pipe- 
line as  a  far-preferable  alternative  for  the 
transport  of  North  Slope  oil.  Though  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  actively 
pursue  such  expressions  of  Interest,  the  bill 
I  am  submitting  today  would  mandate  to 
them  to  begin  Immediately  to  do  precisely 
that.  I  would  therefore  hope  this  commit- 
tee  would  give   It  serious  consideration. 

nr.  TIME  DELAY  AND  THE  TCP 

The  acknowledged  time  delay  Involved 
with  a  Canadian  route  has  unfortxinately 
been  greatly  exaggerated  and  sometimes  used 
as  a  bludgeon  against  those  seeking  serious 
consideration  of  this  alternative.  Although 
some  delay  estimates  range  as  high  as  ten 
years,  such  wild  estimates  for  the  most  part 
are  based  on  very  unlikely  contingencies  or. 
In  some  Instances,  apparently  on  no  evidence 
at  all.  Mm*  realistic  estimates  of  the  addi- 
tional time  needed  to  complete  a  Canadian 
pipeline  fall  Into  the  one-  to  two-year  range. 

Moreover,  even  these  more  realistic  time- 
delay  estimates  must  be  set  In  the  proper 
context.  The  North  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves 
offer  up  to  30  years  of  production  during  a 
period  of  continually-Increasing  U.S.  foreign 
oil  dependence.  To  go  ahead  with  an  unwise 
Alaskan  oil  route,  which  may  accelerate  the 
Initial  through-put  date  for  almost  one-third 
of  a  century  of  production  by  only  24 
months,  strikes  me  as  anything  but  prudent. 
In  my  view,  the  o\-erriding  consideration 
should  be  to  get  the  North  Slope  reserves  to 
the  right  markets  during  the  decade  of  the 
I980"s,  when  much  of  the  U.S.  will  have 
passed  beyond  the  danger-point  In  terms  of 
foreign  oil  dependence,  rather  than  whether 
Initial  start-up  will  begin  in  1977  as  opposed 
to  1978  or  1979. 

The  Mackemie  Valley  Pipeline  Research  Ltd. 
feasihility  study 

It  is  often  argued  In  defense  of  exaggerat- 
ed projections  of  the  time  delay  Involved 
with  TCP  that  virtually  nothing  has  been 
done  regarding  environmental  and  engineer- 
ing feasibility  for  such  a  route,  while  all  the 
preliminary  work  for  TAP  has  been  complet- 
ed. If  this  were  true,  five-year-plus  delavs 
In  the  completion  of  TCP  might  well  be  real- 
istic to  expect. 

In  fact,  however,  an  intensive  two-year 
$7.5  million  feasibility  study  of  a  potential 
Canadian  route  was  completed  last  winter  by 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Research  Limited, 
a  consortium  of  17  major  petroleum  compa- 
nies. This  group  Includes  such  well-known 
companies  as  Cities  Service,  ShoU  Canada 
and  Texaco." 


he 


"  A  complete  list  of  the  companies  follows: 
Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  Company  Ltd.: 
Ashland  Oil  Cannda  Limited;  BP  Oil  Limited; 
Cities  Service  Company;  Elf  Oil  Exploration 
and  Production  Canada  Limited;  Gulf  Oil 
Cnunda  Limited;  Hudson's  Bay  Oil  &  Gas 
Company  Limited;  Imperial  Oil  Limited;  In- 
terprovinclal  Pipe  Line  Companv;  Mobil  Oil 
Canjtda  Ltd.;  Shell  Canada  Limited;  Stand- 
ar^Oll  Company  of  British  Columbia  Lim- 
ited; Texaco  Inc.;  Trans  Mountain  Pipe  Line 
Company  Limited;  and  TransCanada  Pipe 
Llu'.s  Limited. 
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(2)  Route 
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The  studies  made  by  the 
research  consortium  have 
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groups  favor  the  TCP  route,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  such  a  statement  woxild  be  contested  in 
court  or  be  subject  to  protracted  legal  delays. 

As  far  as  the  "lower  forty-eight"  portion 
of  the  TCP  route  Is  concerned,  it  need  only 
be  reiterated  that  the  TCP  would  share  an 
already  existing  corridor  with  the  Interpro- 
vlncial  Pipeline.  Given  these  circumstances 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  would  take 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  develop  a 
statement  or  that  there  would  be  much  like- 
lihood of  litigation. 

There  are  two  additional  potential  sources 
of  delay — the  requirement  to  obtain  a  con- 
struction permit  from  the  various  Canadian 
energy  boards  and  an  uiu-esolved  Canadian 
native  claims  question.  However,  I  do  not 
see  any  evidence  that  either  will  prove  to  be 
the  Instirmountable  obstacle  suggested  by 
the  Secretary's  letter.  As  was  noted  previ- 
ously, the  construction  timetable  developed 
by  the  Mackenzie  research  consortium  al- 
ready Includes  a  one-year  allowance  for  per- 
mit approval  by  the  Canadian  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments.  Considering  the 
affirmative  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment regarding  TCP,  this  would  seem  to  be 
not  an  unreasonable  estimate,  and  one  that 
conforms  to  the  average  one-year,  submis- 
sion-to-approval process  in  these  matters. 

The  native  claims  problem  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  is  probably  the  most  nebulous 
potential  source  of  delay,  as  neither  side 
In  the  current  debate  has  presented  very 
much  concrete  Information  regarding  the 
problem.  I  think  it  can  be  agreed,  however, 
that  It  Is  inappropriate  to  compare  this  ques- 
tion to  the  problems  we  faced  In  Alaska. 
The  Canadian  claims  problem  has  arisen  In 
a  territory  not  a  province  and  therefore  falls 
totally  under  the  Federal  jursldlctlon.  More- 
over, there  are  a  number  of  treaties  and  pro- 
tocols In  existence  that  already  define  the 
salient  Issues,  making  the  matter  subject  to 
hopefully-ready  adjudication.  In  any  case, 
the  Interior  Department  has  certainly  pre- 
sented precious  little  Information  to  support 
its  contention  that  this  Issue  could  be  a 
major  stumbling  block. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   COMPARISON   OF  THE   TWO 
ROUTES 

There  are  only  tentative  conclusions 

In  the  two  years  since  the  initial  proposal 
for  a  pipeline  from  the  North  Shore,  no  as- 
pect of  the  Investigation  has  been  more 
thoroughly  debated  than  the  impact  on  the 
environment.  The  result  of  the  debate  has 
been  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
effects  involved  in  the  two  major  routes  that 
have  evolved.  We  have  also  learned  that  con- 
clusions on  environmental  impact,  more  than 
most,  are  tentative,  often  amended  by  com- 
plicated trade-offs,  by  technical  advances  and 
simply  by  the  accumulation  o'  more  detail. 
Thus,  in  statements  such  as  this — intended 
for  laymen  and  necessarily  shorter  than  tech- 
nical documents — one  must  at  least  acknowl- 
edge the  complexities  of  the  problem  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  case. 

Judged  by  this  test  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's case  for  the  environmental  superiority 
of  the  TAP  fails.  Secretary  Morton  In  his 
letter  to  Congress,  for  example,  stated: 

"Because  the  Canadian  route  Is  about  4 
times  as  long,  it  would  affect  more  wilderness, 
disrupt  more  wildlife  habitat,  cross  almost 
twice  as  much  permafrost,  and  necessitate 
use  of  three  or  four  times  as  much  gravel  that 
has  to  be  dug  from  the  earth;  and  It  would 
obviously  use  about  four  times  as  much 
land." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Canadian  route  is  four  times  as  long  as 
the  Alaskan  route,  you  have  to  mean  the 
2800  miles  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton 
to  Chicago.  But  if  you  do  that  you  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  imply  that 
environmental  dangers  are  four  times  as  great 
because  nearly  half  the  distance,  1100  miles. 


from  Edmonton  to  Chicago,  is  already  covered 
by  existing  pipelines. 

Further  ambiguities  exist  In  evaluating  the 
effect  of  the  pipeline  on  the  wilderness  areas 
along  the  remaining  portion  of  the  route.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  whether  the  U.S. 
decides  to  build  an  oil  pipeline  or  not,  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  will  be  built  along  the  TCP 
route.  It  must  be  built  along  that  route  be- 
cause of  the  Impracticality  of  gas  liquifica- 
tlon  at  Valdez  and  Alaskan  state  laws  ban- 
ning flaring  at  the  well  site.  Thus,  If  the  UJ3. 
decides  to  build  the  TAP,  wilderness  wlU  be 
disrupted  along  two  routes  Instead  of  one.  It 
makes  greater  sense,  as  the  Canadians  have 
proposed,  to  build  both  the  gas  and  oil  pipe- 
lines along  the  same  right-of-way. 

Regarding  the  permafrost  problem,  no  one 
disagrees  that  the  TCP  crosses  more  perma- 
frost than  the  TAP  route.  But  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  contended  In  making  its 
case  for  the  TAP,  engineering  breakthroughs 
have  basically  solved  the  problems  of  laying 
pipe  In  permafrost. 

The  crucial  environmental  question 

As  these  arguments  indicate,  many  serious 
environmental  questions  arise  from  each  pro- 
posal. But  the  question  turns  on  whether  we 
can  reasonably  predict  that  one  route  rather 
than  another  Involves  major,  possibly  cata- 
strophic dangers.  The  TAP  route  entails  three 
threats  that  could  be  so  described. 

First,  the  route  of  the  lower  70  percent 
of  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline  would  pass 
through  a  thicket  of  known  earthquake  epi- 
centers, and  within  close  range  of  three 
major  transcurrent  faults.  The  potential  for 
pipeline  breakage  and  vast  oil  spills  Is  tmder- 
scored  by  the  fact  that  this  area  has  experi- 
enced 23  major  earthquakes  with  a  Rlchter 
rating  of  6  or  more  during  the  last  70  years. 

A  second  environmental  threat  Is  posed 
by  the  danger  of  earthquakes  or  tidal  waves 
In  Prince  William  Sound,  the  site  of  storage 
and  transmission  facilities  scheduled  to  be 
constructed  in  the  port  city  of  Valdez.  In  1964 
the  worst  recorded  earthquake  In  North 
American  history,  and  the  tidal  waves  which 
followed  it,  literally  destroyed  the  original 
town  on  this  site.  Yet,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
system  would  result  in  the  continuous  stor- 
age of  more  than  20  million  barrels  of  oil  in 
Valdez,  posing  a  clear  and  serious  threat  to 
the  rich  fishing  resources  of  the  Sound — to 
say  nothing  of  other  aquatic  life  and  literally 
thousands  of  miles  of  Alaskan  and  Canac'laii 
coastline. 

Finally,  the  hazard  presented  by  two  mil- 
lion barrels  of  dally  tanker  traffic  on  the 
route  between  Valdez,  Puget  Sound  and 
southern  California  needs  little  elaboration. 
Even  the  environmental  impact  statement 
filed  by  the  Interior  Department  noted  that 
"the  whole  coast  between  Port  Valdez  and 
southern  California  Is  selsmlcally  active — 
some  of  the  largest  historic  earthquakes  oc- 
curred In  these  areas  and  the  magnitude 
and  frequency  of  future  seismic  events  are 
predicted  to  be  high." 

Th  statement  also  noted  that  "Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  Is  poor  cllmatologically"  with 
frequent  presence  of  highly  restricted  visi- 
bility and  violent  winds.  In  all,  the  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  up  to  140,000  barrels 
of  oil  would  be  unintentionally  discharged 
into  the  north  Pacific  each  year  as  a  result 
of  these  conditions. 

By  contrast,  the  terrain  of  the  Canadian 
route  contains  no  such  hazards  that  could 
produce  each  potentially  catastrophic  re- 
sults. Less  than  five  percent  of  the  route 
between  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Edmonton  would 
pass  through  selsmlcally  active  areas,  and 
as  indicated  previosuly,  it  would  pass  through 
relatively  flat  terran  as  opposed  to  the  rugged 
Alaskan  mountain  chains.  Obviously,  there 
would  also  be  no  threat  of  marine  spills  and 
contamination  similar  to  those  associated 
with  the  Alaskan  route. 


THE  NEED  TO  MODERNIZE  PORT 
EVERGLADES  HARBOR,  FLA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Burke)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today,  which,  if 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Congress 
would  authorize  $8,833,000  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  project  for  Port  Everglades 
Harbor.  Fla.,  which  is  located  in  the 
Hollywood-Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  area. 

Port  Everglades  is  the  third  largest 
port  in  Florida  ranking  behind  only 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville  in  waterborne 
commerce.  Fmther,  it  ranks  33d  among 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
for  each  taxpayers'  dollar  invested  in 
expanding  Port  Everglades,  $3  will  be  re- 
turned in  added  revenue. 

With  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971  at  an  unprece- 
dented $29.7  billion,  and  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  at  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  it  is  high  time  we  invested  taxpay- 
ers' money  In  improving  facilities  which 
are  conducive  to  exporting  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  and  importing  foreign  money. 

The  expansion  covered  under  my  bill 
was  first  proposed  in  the  1950's  and  a 
study  was  authorized  in  late  1964,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  funded  before 
the  93d  Congress  adjourns. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  calls 
Port  Everglades  the  prime  point  of  entry 
for  petroleum  products  in  the  nine- 
county  area  of  southesist  Florida.  We  are 
all  aware  that  the  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  in  the  next  decade  so  that  demands 
on  Port  Everglades  are  going  to  increase. 
However,  in  addition  to  added  demand 
for  petroleum,  there  is  also  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  population  in  south  Florida. 
Broward  County.  Fla.,  in  which  Port 
Everglades  is  located,  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  United  States. 

The  1970  census  showed  that  the  popu- 
lation in  the  coimty  has  increased  by  85 
percent  in  the  decade  from  1960-70. 
Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  which  is  di- 
rectly north  of  Broward,  is  the  second 
fastest  growing  coimty  in  the  State  with 
a  52.2-percent  rate  of  growth  during  the 
1960's.  Dade  County,  the  most  populous 
coimty  in  Florida  is  immediately  south 
of  Broward  Coimty.  These  three  counties 
and  six  others  receive  most  of  their  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  through 
Port  Everglades.  With  an  ever  increas- 
ing amount  of  traflBc  in  the  harbor  it  Is 
imperative  that  some  improvements  be 
made  both  for  navigational  safety,  and 
for  consumer  supply. 

In  addition,  to  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  for  south  Florida,  Port 
Everglades  is  also  responsible  for  ship- 
ments of  construction  materials  for  new 
homes,  automobiles,  foodstuffs,  and  con- 
sumer goods  of  all  descriptions,  for  the 
ever  increasing  population  of  south  Flor- 
ida, as  part  of  an  expanding  transporta- 
tion network  which  also  includes  a  major 
international  airport — which  is  current- 
ly being  doubled  in  size — and  a  major 
Interstate  Highway  system. 

Tourism  is  the  major  industry  in  Flor- 
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Ida,  and  the  Gold  Coast  from  Palm  Beach 
to  Miami  in  Broward  County,  Fla.,  is  one 
of  the  chief  centers  of  tourism.  Cruise 
ships  put  in  and  out  of  Port  Everglades, 
which  is  located  between  Fort  Lauder- 
dale and  Hollywood,  every  day.  In  addi- 
tion, privately  owned  pleasure  craft  seek- 
ing an  outlet  to,  or  an  inlet  from,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  increasingly  using  the 
harbor.  Many  international  travelers 
come  to  Florida  each  year  via  Port  Ever- 
glades and  the  suggested  harbor  im- 
provements might  encourage  even  more 
International  tourists  to  visit  not  only 
south  Florida  but  other  parts  of  om- 
country,  also. 

Industrial  employment  has  increased 
by  45  percent  in  the  last  6  years  in  Brow- 
ard County  which  Is  the  largest  percent- 
age increase  in  the  State  of  Florida.  This 
has  placed  increased  demand  on  the  har- 
bor, also. 

In  the  late  1950's  when  the  request  for 
modification  of  the  harbor  was  first 
made.  Port  Everglades  was  processing  5.8 
million  tons  per  year.  Due  to  the  afore- 
mentioned changes  in  south  Florida 
Port  Everglades  almost  doubled  its  vol- 
ume in  a  decade,  processing  10.1  million 
tons  in  1971.  It  Is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  Port  Everglades  be  improved  to 
meet  the  even  greater  traffic  in  water- 
borne  commerce  expected  in  the  future. 
The  improvements  recommended  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are: 

First,  a  channel  depth  of  42  feet— from 
40  feet — in  the  entrance  channel  and 
main  turning  basin  plus  an  additional  3 
feet  for  wave  allowance  in  the  ocean 
entrance; 

Second,  widening  the  300-foot-wldth 
section  of  the  entrance  channel  to  450 
feet: 

Third,  removing  part  of  the  north 
jetty; 

Fourth,  extending  the  main  turning 
basin  to  the  southeast  about  200  feet; 

Fifth,  widening  pier  7  channel  to  400 
feet  with  a  36-foot  depth :  and 

Sixth,  maintenance  of  berth  18  chan- 
nel to  a  36-foot  depth. 

Two  added  benefits  arismg  from  the 
proposed  improvements  are  the  possible 
construction  of  a  south  jetty  fishing 
walkway,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  coun- 
ty's public  beach  south  of  the  port  with 
sand  dredged  from  the  project. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  assured  me  hearings  will  be- 
gin on  this  project  soon.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  now  review- 
ing the  project  to  determine  the  amount 
of  revenue  needed  to  start  development 
of  the  project. 

I  applaud  these  efforts  and  hope  that 
they  wiU  lead  to  authorization  of  the 
$8,833,000  modification  of  Port  Ever- 
glades Harbor  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 


ments  on  the  highly  charged  and  emo- 
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ast  Wednesday, 


tional  topic  of  amnesty „„„^ 

several  of  my  colleagues  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  asked  ne  why  I  chose 
to  bring  up  the  issue  whe  a  I  did.  Had  not 
I  been  premature,  they  si  ggested,  in  view 
of  the  President's  near  t  )tal  rejection  of 
"amnesty"  and  in  face  of  continuing  rev- 
elations of  the  physical  i  ind  mental  tor- 
ture of  our  POWs?  My  reply  has  been, 
first,  to  rephrase  what  I ;  ;aid  in  the  clos- 
ing lines  of  my  last  sta  tement— that  I 
realized  I  was  swimiiing  upstream 
against  strongly  MnoUon  il  poUtlcal  cui-- 


later,  this  Issue 


rents,  but  that,  sooner  or 
has  to  be  put  into  a  ratio  nal  perspective. 
The  question  of  amnesty  simply  will  not 
go  away. 

And,  I  also  explained    hat  part  of  my 
reason  for  beginning  now,  rather  than 
later,  was  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  one  of  my  constiti  ents.  The  con 
stituent  explains: 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  i 
anything  be  done  pertaini  ag  to  Ainnesty? 
Some  time  ago  I  read  thi  ,t  you  were  not 
against  It. 

My  son  has  been  gone  to  Canada  now  for 
Ave  years.  Sir,  I'd  like  him  t  >  be  able  to  come 


THINKING  ABOUT  AMNESTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  after  I  presented  the  first  of 
what  will  be  several  background  state- 


courage  for  him 


the  Reserves.  At 
been  previously 


home.  It  took  A  great  deal  o: p_ „„.. 

to  leave  his  country  and  fan  ily,  but~he"s*not 
a  coward.  Before  he  left  :  le  tried  to  Join 
every  branch  of  Service  in  t 
that  time  the  quotas  had  a] 
fiUed. 

Congressman  Robison,  l(  like  him  to  be 
able  to  come  home,  withoi  t  a  prison  sen- 
tence awaiting  him,  nor  to  go  on  probation 
or  some  sort  of  penance  In  i  tore  for  him.  He 
Is  not  a  criminal.  Sir,  but  a  i  Intelligent  hu- 
man being.  I  know  these  things  have  all 
been  said  before.  Mr.  Robiso:  x,  but  surely  you 
must  have  some  sort  of  solution? 

There   have    been   many ^    „^. 

permitted  In  this  war  and  \  nown  to  be  for^ 
given.  Why  not  our  sons  wh<  did  not  want  to 
kill?  Thank  you. 

I  imagine,  Mr.  Speater,  that  just 
about  every  Member  of  O  ingress  has  re- 
ceived one  of  these  letten ,  or  will  be  re- 
ceiving one  in  the  next  f  ei  i  months.  And, 
I  wonder  what  solution  we  have  for 
them?  None?  Do  ve  tell  t  lem  we  do  not 
want  their  sons,  that  they  should  stay  in 
Canada?  If  not,  then  whatj  are  the  condi 

tions  for  their  return?  I ^b— ^^e 

that  we  ought  to  look  further  into  all 
possible  answers  on  the  hi  sis  of  the  past 
amnesties  in  our  country;  a 
second  of  these  statement  s,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  a  very  earlj  period  in  our 
Nation's  history 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  su^nmer  of  1794, 
a  contingent  of  farmers 


_         __ from  western 

Pennsylvania  rose  in  prot<  st  over  a  new 


ly  imposed  Federal  excise 
liquors,  their  main  source 


The  whisky  tax  had  be€  n  proposed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  s  om-ce  of  reve- 
nue to  compensate  an  inci  pient  national 
debt,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  bold  assertion 
of  the  power  of  the  Federj  1  Government 
to  enforce  its  laws  within  the  States. 
Many  of  those  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
who  had  traditionally  converted  their 
surplus  grain  to  whisky— v  hich  was  easy 
to  produce  and  sell— resis  ed  the  tax. 

When  the  Federal  Govei  nment  moved 
to  enforce  the  "Compliance  Law  of  1794," 
dissident  farmers  touched]  off  what  ap- 
peared to  be  organized  rebellion.  In  July 
of  tliat  year,  500  armed  mert  attackecVand 
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burned  the  home  of  Gen.  John  Neville 
who  was  assigned  to  that  n  gion  to  super ' 
vise  miUtary  activities.  Ha;  nilton  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Washin  rton  adminis- 
tration saw  in  the  "whisk  y  rebellion"  a 
plot  to  destroy  the  young  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  and  they  seized  upon  this  inci- 
dent as  the  first  opportunity  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  respoi  d  to  local  de- 
fiance of  Federal  author  ty.  President 
Washington  consequentls  issued  two 
proclamations  during  tha  month-  The 
first  ordered  the  rebels  to  cease  their 
insurgent  activities  and  rifturn  to  their 
homes;  the  second  called  v  p  the  militias 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Federal  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the 
leaders  of  the  uprising  proved  fruitless 
and.  m  following  weeks  mo  re  than  12  000 
troops  were  moved  to  the  ii  terior  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  exc<ssive  show  of 
rmhtary  force  by  the  Gover  runent  melted 
the  opposition  of  the  famers  and  their 
supporters,  thus  avoiding  any  violent  and 
regrettable  battle.  After  the  confronta- 
tion the  troops  occupied  the  region,  cap- 
tured some  rebels,  and  held  them  for  trial 
Many  observers  of  that  t  me,  and  then 
later  historians,  were  appalled  by  the 
overwhelming  force  used  b; '  the  Govern- 
ment to  quell  this  upris  ng.  Yet,  for 
Washington  and  Hamilton  it  was  a  sig- 
nal of  the  "Majesty  of  thi;  Law"  in  an 
important  and  timely  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  the  young  Pe(  leral  Govern- 
ment. Although  no  real  opposition  was 
encountered,  the  massive  di  splay  of  mili- 
tary might  .seems  disproporl  ionate  in  ret- 
rospect. However,  the  administration  de- 
fended its  action  for  its  imbortance  as  a 
\actory  of  the  Federal  Gov  ;mment  over 
its  first  rebellious  adversar;  ^ 

During  the  next  year,"  Washington 
turned  to  the  task  of  strer  gthening  the 
common  bonds  in  the  new  Nation 
through  his  Government.  He  demon- 
strated that,  through  his  strength.  Gov- 
ernment could  show  its  merCy  by  offering 
amnesty  to  those  who  participated  in  the 
insurrection.  On  July  10.  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  declaring: 

A  fiui,  free  and  entire  pardon  to  all  per- 
sons ...  of  all  treasons  .  .  .  and  other  In- 
dictable offenses  against  the  United  States 
commited  within  the  fourth  si  rvey  of  Penn- 
sylvania before  the  22nd  day  (if  August  last 


ax  on  distilled 
3f  income. 


In  granting  this  amnesty,  exceptions 
were  made  for  those  persons  who:  "re- 
fused or  neglected  to  give  i.ssurance  of 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  violated  such  assurances  after 
they  were  given;  or  willfully  obstructed 
or  attempted  to  obstruct  the  execution  of 
the  acts  for  raising  a  revenu  j  on  distilled 
spirits  and  stills,  or  by  aidin  i  or  abetting 
therein." 

Washington  saw  fit  to  gr  mt  amnesty 
less  than  12  years  after  the  [Constitution 
of  the  Nation  had  been  ntifled.  Con- 
trary to  the  argument  tl  at  amnesty 
would  weaken  the  impact  oi  our  laws,  it 
can  be  argued  that  Washington's  1795 
proclamation  was  an  exjression  of 
strength — more  specifically,  ;he  desire  of 
the  Government,  at  that  tlm  i,  to  demon- 
strate its  strength  by  its  gra  :e  and  com- 
passion in  forgetting  the  peni  ilty  that  the 
law  would  otherwise  demanc . 
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Washington  stated: 

Though  I  shall  always  think  It  a  sacred 
duty  to  exercise  with  firmness  and  energy 
the  Constitutional  powers  with  which  I  am 
vested,  yet  my  personal  feeling  is  to  mingle 
to  the  operation  of  the  Government  every  de- 
gree of  moderation  and  tenderness  which 
Justice,  dignity,  and  safety  may  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  society  such  as  ours, 
where  there  is  an  overwhelming  concern 
for  the  majesty  of  the  law,  amnesty  is 
a  recognition  that,  in  certain  cases — 
please  note  I  say,  "in  certain  cases,"  for 
I  do  not  support  what  is  called  "blanket 
amnesty"— it  Is  far  better  for  a  society 
to  absolve  offenses  of  the  law  in  the  in- 
terest of  reconciliation  than  to  perpetu- 
ate post-war  conditions  of  sectionalism 
and  vindictiveness.  Particularly  do  I  sug- 
gest this  is  true  when  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety have  the  avowed  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing a  strong  and  lasting  nation  to  deal 
with  the  more-pressing  problems  of  the 
future. 

By  pardoning  the  insurgents  of  the 
"whiskey  rebellion,"  George  Washington 
set  a  precedent,  not  only  for  amnesty,  but 
for  generosity  and  compassion  in  dealing 
with  the  healing  of  wounds  and  the  res- 
toration of  harmony  to  our  society  af  t«r 
a  military  conflict  has  ended. 

In  recalling  this  precedent  to  mind 
following  the  end,  now,  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  Uiere  will  be  obvious  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relationship  between 
Washington's  action  and  the  question  of 
amnesty  today.  However,  in  this — the 
second  in  a  planned  series  of  discussions 
of  the  issues  involved  in  that  latter  ques- 
tion— it  is  hoped  that  our  clearer  under- 
standing of  our  own  history  will  promote 
that  rational  and  objective  approach  to 
our  current  problem  that  I  continue  to 
feel  is  needed. 

That  at  least  a  few  others  may  share 
my  view  is  indicated  by  the  following — 
and,  for  my  purposes,  timely — column  by 
Roderick  MacLeish  as  published  on  Mon- 
day, of  this  week,  in  "The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor": 

Thinking  About  Amnesty 
(By  Roderick  MacLeish) 

Washington. — Like  all  wars,  Vietnam  does 
not  Just  end  at  a  finite  point  In  time.  War 
IB  armed  conflict  plus  a  vast  skein  of  political 
and  social  consequences  unearthed  by  the 
domestic  Impact  of  the  armed  conflict.  The 
fighting  stops.  The  troops  and  the  prisoners 
come  home.  The  national  memory  begins  to 
draw  its  shutters  upon  the  horrors.  But,  in 
this  first,  confused  period  of  aftermath,  the 
domestic  Impact  still  trembles  and  no  issiie 
symbolizes  that  Imptuit  better  than  the  burn- 
ing question  of  amnesty. 

What  Vietnam  did  to  this  country  was  to 
force  a  bitter  collision  between  traditional 
values  and  an  anguished  new  American  hu- 
manism. At  the  moment,  with  the  return  of 
American  POWs  still  reverberating  In  pride 
and  in  revulsion  at  the  sufferings  the  prison- 
ers endured,  the  tradition  of  military  service 
as  the  citizen's  supreme  obligation  to  his 
country  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  concept 
that  man's  first  obligation  is  to  his  Individ- 
ual conscience  rather  than  the  laws  of 
society. 

The  question  of  aduiesty  for  those  who 
refused  to  serve  or  those  who  deserted  is 
distorted  into  Irrelevance  by  the  frontal 
crash  of  duty  vs.  conscience.  President  Nixon 
summed  up  the  anti-amnesty  position  in  his 
March  30  press  conference  when  he  said 
we  should  decline  to  "dishonor  those  who 


served  their  country  by  granting  amnesty 
to  those  who  deserted  America."  The  pro- 
amnesty  forces  argue,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States  argued  in  Octo- 
ber, 1971,  that  the  moral  basis  of  draft  eva- 
sion should  be  illuminated  by  giving  "those 
who  have  emigrated  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  country,  to  show  responsibility  for 
their  conduct,  and  serve  in  other  ways  to 
show  that  they  are  sincere  objectors." 

Both  of  these  arguments  skirt  the  legal 
complexities  of  amnesty  and  Its  erratic 
history  in  this  country. 

As  of  tills  writing,  13  American  presidents, 
acting  sometimes  upon  the  will  of  Congress 
and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  It,  have  is- 
sued 34  specific  amnesties.  Sometimes,  as  In 
the  case  of  George  Washington  granting 
amnesty  to  those  who  took  part  In  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  the  act  of  forgiveness 
was  a  reconciliation  device.  Sometimes  am- 
nesty has  been  used  as  a  military  weapon 
as  Lincoln  used  it  in  his  1863  offer  to  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  trying  to 
make  them  desert. 

In  all  of  these  past  Instances  of  amnesty 
the  action  was  taken  with  a  specific  end  In 
view — either  reuniting  a  torn  and  divided 
nation,  or  seeking  to  gain  military  advantage. 
In  granting  amnesty  after  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion, George  Washington  said  that  he  believed 
In  presidential  firmness,  but  he  also  thought 
that  we  should  "mingle  in  the  operations  of 
the  government  every  degree  of  moderation 
and  tenderness  which  Justice,  dignity,  and 
safety  permit." 

In  trying  to  think  seriously  about  the 
present  amnesty  problem,  the  United  States 
and  its  leaders  must  first  decide  what  end 
they  wish  to  achieve.  There  would  be  no 
military  advantage  to  gain  from  granting 
amnesty  to  the  draft  evaders  and  deserters 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Hence,  we  are  left  with 
the  alternate  end — reuniting  a  bitterly  di- 
vided nation  caught  in  the  colUsicm  between 
conscience  and  tradition. 

If  we  consider  amnesty  on  that  basis,  to 
achieve  that  end,  we  must  engage  in  some 
rather  dispassionate  analysis  of  ourselves. 
Are  we  still  divided  amd  at  odds  with  each 
other  after  Vietnam?  Will  we  continue  to  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come?  Would  the  granting 
of  amnesty  soothe  our  Intrabostilities  or 
exacerbate  tbenx? 

At  the  moment,  with  millions  in  the  coun- 
try honoring  returned  war  prisoners  as  the 
only  viable  heroes  of  an  otherwise  sordid 
conflict,  we  are  In  a  situation  comparable  to 
the  one  that  existed  after  Lieutenant  Calley's 
conviction  for  the  My  Lai  massacre.  Millions 
of  Americans  demonstrate,  by  their  feelings, 
the  paramount  national  need — to  believe  In 
the  goodness  of  our  Intentions  during  the 
Vietnam  years.  The  granting  of  amnesty  to 
thousands  who,  among  their  number,  Include 
men  who  refused  to  serve  because  they 
thought  American  intentions  were  bad,  would 
taunt  the  national  need  of  the  moment  and, 
thus,  exacerbate  the  situation. 

But  the  national  memory  continues  to 
draw  its  shutters  on  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
horrors,  controversies,  and  emotions  recede 
in  time.  A  moment  wUl  come  when  a  ma- 
jority of  us  can  grasp  that  the  continuity 
of  American  history  is  good  even  though 
several  administrations  were  obsessed  with 
misguided  policies  in  Vietnam.  At  that  point 
we  will  be  ready  for  the  exercise  of  General 
Washington's  "moderation  and  tenderness 
which  Justice,  dignity,  and  safety  permit." 


SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 


Wn.BUR  Mills  and  I,  along  with  224  co- 
sponsors,  a  clear  majority  of  the  House, 
today  introduced  a  "sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" resolution  calling  upon  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  begin  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  prompt  repayment 
of  long-standing,  delinquent  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  nations. 
Our  resolution  requires  Treasury  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  within  90  days. 
a  full  report  on  the  extent  overdue  debts 
and  a  listing  of  which  nations  are  in  de- 
fault on  tlieir  payments. 

According    to    Treasury    Department 
figures,  the  United  States  is  owed  at  least 
$46  billion  in  outstanding  obligations;  ol 
that   amount,   $18   billion  is   past   due 
from  World  War  I.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  actual  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  is  considerably  more  than 
$46  billion  because,  one,  the  interest  on 
delinquent  debts  continues  to  rise  and 
second,  the  Treasurj-  Department  dees 
not  have  an  overall  figure  on  the  out- 
standing   claims    we    have    on    foreign 
governments,    which    undoubtedly    &\i- 
proaches  the  billions  of  dollars  mark. 
From  World  War  I  alone,  France  owes 
in  excess  of   $6  billion.   Great  Britain 
over  $8.5  million,  and  the  Socialist  States 
of  Eastern  Europe  $1.5  billion.   Many 
of    these    countries    including    France, 
which  have  large  World  War  I  debts,  feel 
that  repayment  should  be  dependent  up- 
on reparation  payments  by  Germany. 
The  State  Department  has  admitted  that 
the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
that  there  was  any  connection  between 
the  World  War  I  obligations  of  those 
countries   and  their  reparation  claims 
on  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  World 
War  I  debt,  there  is  a  significant  amount 
owed  to  us  from  World  War  II  and  tlie 
American  lend-lease  program,  the  exact 
figure  for  which  remains  hazy  because 
the  Tiesum-y  Department  simply  does  not 
have  all  of  the  available  figures  and  does 
not  age  the  figtires  which  it  makes  avail- 
able so  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
determine  which  moneys,  other  than  the 
World  War  I  debts,  are  in  default. 

Neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor 
the  State  Department  has  initiated  a 
workable  method  of  recalling,  or  even 
naming,  the  deUnquent  debts  owed  to  our 
Government.  Their  method,  or  rather 
lack  of  method,  is  costing  our  country 
millions  of  dollars  in  losses  stemming 
from  inflation,  devaluations,  writeoffs,  re- 
schedulings, and  concessional  lending 
practices.  There  are  delinquencies  on 
which  no  agreement  has  even  been  made. 
Those  who  bear  the  burden  for  our  f ailu;  e 
to  collect  overdue  debts  are  American 
taxpayers.  While  delinquent  debts  in- 
crease, the  real  value  of  that  money  is  de- 
creasing. Euid  it  is  the  American  taxpayer 
who  makes  up  the  difference.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  facing  a  budg- 
etary and  balance-of-payments  problem 
of  its  own,  when  the  American  people  are 
threatened  with  another  tax  increase,  it 
is  ludicrous  not  to  insist  that  nations  ow- 
ing us  longstanding  debts  begin  to  make 
regular  payments  and  to  honor  the  terms 
of  their  contracts  made  in  good  faith. 
These  delinquent  debts  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  deficits  in  our  national 
budget,  even  if  Government  spending  is 
cut.  With  proposed  massive  cutbacks  in 
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funds  for  domestic  programs,  and  with 
little  or  no  tax  relief  in  sight,  we  are  plac- 
ing heavier  demands  on  oui-  own  people 
than  we  are  on  these  foreign  nations, 
many  of  whom  owe  us  moneys  that  date 
back  50  years  or  longer.  The  payment  of 
international  debts  is  a  basic  responsi- 
bihty  of  nations:  were  we  to  see  to  it 
that  this  responsibility  is  recognized,  we 
might  very  well  find  we  have  the  funds 
to  adequately  meet  vital  domestic  needs 
like  education,  health,  pollution  cleanup, 
and  crime  control. 

With  our  serious  economic  situation, 
the  United  States  can  simply  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  without  coming  to 
some  understanding  as  to  these  outstand- 
ing debts  owed  to  us.  The  resolution  the 
224  Members  of  Congress  are  introducing 
today  would  serve  to  underscore  the 
feeling  of  Congress  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  find  out  exactly  what  is 
owed  to  us  and  by  whom,  and  begin  vei-y 
definitely  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  be  repaid.  This  feeling  is  not  a 
new  one  to  the  House. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Sub- 
committees on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  have  tried  re- 
peatedly to  secure  from  the  Treasury 
Department  an  exact  figure  of  the  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States,  but  their 
efforts  have  not  been  wholly  successful 
because  apparently  the  Treasury  simply 
does  not  know  the  true  amount. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion, which  was  released  in  September 
of  1970,  on  the  subject  of  international 
debts: 

Because  legal  debts  to  the  United  States 

I  have  not  been  paid,  our  Government  does  not 
have  the  use  of  these  funds  to  pay  for  the 
heavy  costs  of  vitally-needed  programs  at 
home.  The  same  debts  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinuing deficits  in  our  national  budget, 
whether  Government  spending  is  cut  or  not, 
and  regardless  of  the  administration  in  pow- 
er. They  mean  that  we  must  go  out  on  the 
money  market  and  borrow  at  high  rates  of 
interest  and  or  raise  taxes  on  our  already 
overburdened  citizens.  They  Increase  our  own 
national  debt  and  add  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  which  eat  away  the  value  of  the 
dollar  spent  by  our  families  at  the  grocery 
store.  I  think  I  can  say  without  contradiction 
that  the  subcommittee  in  effect  today  is  ask- 
ing that  our  Government  get  busy  and  bring 
these  repayments  up  to  date.  Something 
must  be  done  to  wipe  this  slate  clean.  It 
will  require  a  higher  priority,  creativity,  de- 
termination and  dedication  to  accomplish 
the  job. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  subcommit- 
tee pinpointed  the  problem  and  urged 
the  Treasury  Department  to  take  action 
3  years  ago,  very  little,  in  fact  nothing, 
has  been  done. 

Our  resolution  would  set  the  wheels 
in  motion  to  make  it  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  know  exactly  how  much 
we  are  owed  and  to  require  repayment 
of  these  long-standing  debts  which  are 
delinquent  in  nature. 

I  think  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  made  demands  on  taxpayers  in  my 
district,  one  of  whom  owed  10  cents  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  They  sent  a  let- 
ter which  cost  them  8  cents  to  get  this 
money    back.    Therefore,    I    think    the 
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tiated  by  thfe  President,  tJ  lere  was  given 
to  the  Soviet  Union  some  (700  million  in 
credits  for  agricultural  pui  poses. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then  it  h\  really  not  a 
payback  at  all :  is  it? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  No.  It  is  a  washout,  act- 
ually. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  a  wash  out.  Whatever 
they  owed  in  lend-lease  material,  they 
are  getting  back  in  agri:ultural  prod- 
ucts under  the  export-imi  ort  credits' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Which  is  causing  us  no 
end  of  problems. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  one  of  the  dread- 
ful mistakes  that  we  mac  e  in  trying  to 
curtail  the  borrowing  oj  the  coimtry 
and  the  increase  of  our  n  itional  debt  is 
giving  the  Export-Import  Bank  carte 
blanche  authority  just  recently  to  a  $10 
billion  ceiling. 

I  imderstand  there  was  a  recent  loan 
to  develop  LNG  facilities  ii ,  Algeria.  Here 
is  a  nation  that  does  not  e  ^en  have  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  recognize  us.  We  have  lo  official  rec- 
ognition. The  Export-]  mport  Bank 
moneys  which  will  imdoul>tedly  be  paid 
for  by  all  the  ."^jnerica  i  people  are 
granted  in  this  loan  to  Alg  >ria. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  the  gmtleman  wiU 
yield,  there  are  $500  million  that  will  be 
given  in  guarantees  to  the  Algerian  Gov- 
ernment and  we  will  brink  back  gas  to 
the  American  people  at  $1.25,  for  which 
are  paying  the  American  producers  only 
20  cents. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Another  problem  arises 
out  of  that.  The  Export- Import  Bank 
recently  loaned  the  Japanese  airlines 
money  to  buy  aiixraf  t  madi  s  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  6 -percent  loan  whe  i  our  own  air- 
lines transporting  America  ns  have  to  go 
to  the  market  and  pay  10  i  lercent.  So  we 
are  subsidizing  our  own  de:  nise  economi- 
cally in  this  way. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest  o  the  gentle- 
man that  perhaps  we  ough  t  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  tremendoiis  debt  that  is 
owed  this  country,  do  something  about  it 
in  the  trade  bill  that  is  ciirrently  being 
submitted  by  the- President  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  use 
some  of  the  privileges  of  ti  ade  with  thi.s 
counti-y  to  help  collect  tie  debt  or  %t 
least  make  an  effort  to  get  some  interest 
on  the  unpaid  debt  which  these  nation.^ 
owe  to  the  United  States,  It  is  a  ven- 
strange  thing,  but  apparer  tly  the  coun- 
tries that  have  the  greatest  debt  are  also 
the  ones  that  enjoy  probab  y  the  highest 
benefits  in  trade  and  comr  lerce.  Is  that 
not  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  would  saj  so. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  this  has  be  in  a  very  im- 
por*^ant  and  useful  contril  lution.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  t;  le  House. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  tie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  support  and  also  for 
joining  as  one  of  the  prin:ipal  cospon- 
sors  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massa  ihusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massa(  husetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associt  te  myself  at 
this  time  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frori  New  York. 
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He  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  this 
field.  I  am  quite  concerned  about  what 
is  happening  not  only  in  the  area  the 
gentleman  is  discussing  but  also  with  the 
entire  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
trade  that  this  Nation  is  engaged  in. 

It  is  shocking  when  we  realize  that 
during  the  past  15  months  there  have 
been  two  official  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar and  one  unofficial  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  when  the  European  coimtries 
raised  their  currencies  and  it  resulted  in 
a  further  devaluation  of  our  dollar  over- 
seas. 

The  effect  of  this  9ome  people  would 
have  us  beUeve  ends  at  the  shoreline.  The 
gentleman  can  believe  me,  it  does  not  end 
at  the  shoreline  and  the  evidence  is 
quite  apparent  today.  Interest  rates 
throughout  the  Nation  are  rising  to 
staggering  heights. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that 
some  of  our  trading  partners,  and  some 
of  the  people  who  have  benefited  by  this 
terrible  trade  policy  our  country  is  in- 
dulging in,  and  some  of  the  groups,  such 
as  the  big  oil  companies  in  the  Arab  na- 
tions have  speculated  in  the  dollar.  We 
even  foimd  some  of  our  multinational 
corporations  in  this  country  involved  in 
the  speculation  in  the  dollar.  What  a 
horrendous  thing  for  these  multinational 
corporations  to  do,  when  they  enjoy  a  $4 
billion  aimual  tax  break,  what  a  hor- 
rendous thing  for  them  to  go  overseas 
and  speculate  in  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
further  depress  its  value. 

What  are  we  faced  with?  This  is  why  I 
back  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  We  are  told  the  energy  shortage 
within  10  years  will  require  us  to  import 
over  $25  billion  more  in  oil  a  year.  Last 
year  while  ofBcially  there  was  a  $6.5  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  we  actually  had  a  $10 
billion  trade  deficit,  because  included  In 
those  figures  of  exports  was  the  entire 
military  and  economic  aid  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  paid  which  was  shipped  over- 
seas. So  we  must  take  those  two  figures 
together,  the  $10  billion  and  added  onto 
It  the  $35  billion  deficit,  and  consider  the 
record  of  this  administration  which  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  increased  the  na- 
tional debt  $125  billion. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  going 
to  outstrip  that  record  for  the  next  4 
years.  It  could  go  to  well  over  $150  bil- 
lion, which  would  mean  that  we  will  have 
increased  the  national  debt  by  $250  bil- 
lion in  8  years. 

Then,  add  on  to  that  the  trade  deficit 
of  2  years  ago  and  the  trade  deficit  of 
last  year.  Just  going  at  the  status  quo  we 
are  traveling  now,  another  $10  billion  per 
year.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  can  stand  up  under  the  economic 
policy  of  this  administration.  We  are  on 
a  collision  course  to  chaos.  We  have  a 
$35  billion  per  year  deficit  in  trade,  which 
Is  what  we  are  facing  A\'ithin  3  or  4  years; 
$125  billion  addition  to  the  national  debt 
every  4  years.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Between  $35  billion  and  $40  billion  is 
going  overseas  every  year.  Within  10 
years,  over  $400  billion  of  American 
money  will  be  overseas.  They  will  have  it; 
we  WiU  not  have  it.  Yet,  the  floodgates 
are  open.  They  import  textiles  and  foot- 
wear and  electronics  and  every  Imagin- 


able item.  They  have  taken  over  the 
entire  national  pastime.  A  person  can- 
not buy  an  American-made  baseball  glove 
today. 

I  lo<*ed  at  television  the  other  night, 
and  what  is  the  Chi-ysler  Corp.  doing?  It 
is  going  to  import  the  new  Chrysler- 
made  Dodge  Colt,  made  in  Japan.  Why 
cannot  they  make  it  here?  It  is  going  to 
sell  for  $2,025.  They  could  make  that  Colt 
here  for  that  much,  but  they  would 
rather  make  it  over  there,  because  they 
make  more  money.  The  tax  money  is  de- 
ferred mitil  it  comes  back  here,  so  they 
keep  expanding  their  plants  overseas. 

I  hope  the  automobile  workers'  imion 
will  pay  attention  to  this.  General  Mo- 
tors is  building  cars  overseas;  Ford  Motor 
Co.  is  buildirtg  cars  overseas.  It  is  just 
the  beginning;  they  have  just  touched 
the  surface. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  within  5  years  50 
percent  of  those  automobUe  workers 
could  be  walking  the  streets  unemployed. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  as 
I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  predicted 
that  New  England  ^Rathin  10  years  Is  go- 
ing to  become  a  service-oriented  area 
with  no  jobs  in  the  factories  or  mifls. 

That  is  why  I  join  with  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  who  has 
been  watching  this  problem  and  watch- 
ing our  partners  benefit  with  the  money 
that  they  owe  us  and  failing  to  come  up 
with  their  share,  but  expecting  us  to 
give  everything.  Yes,  I  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  the  good  Member  from  New 
York.  This  body  is  very  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  a  Member.  ^ 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  am  sure 
he  has  exerted  the  same  type  of  leader- 
ship in  his  past  years  as  he  has  exerted 
today  in  putting  this  country  on  a  sound 
fiscal  and  financial  basis. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  join  again  with  my  col- 
league, Lester  Wolff,  in  sponsoring  the 
concurrent  resolution  regarding  the  out- 
standing delinquent  debts  that  a  number 
of  nations  have  owed  the  United  States 
for  too  many  years.  As  noted  in  the  res- 
olution, repayment  of  the  $45  billion 
could  have  a  healthy  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  Federal  budget, 
both  of  which  have  been  in  a  deficit 
position  for  too  many  years.  The  time 
is  long  overdue  when  those  nations 
which  incurred  these  debts  should  live  up 
to  their  responsibilities.  I  congratulate 
my  colleague  for  continuing  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  in  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
war  debts  resolution.  With  a  growing 
strength  of  well  over  200  cosponsors  to 
date,  this  legislation  to  provide  tlie  ad- 
ministration with  the  true  sense  of  the 
Congress  very  definitely  can  and  must 
be  passed. 

At  a  time  when  our  budget  is  so  out  of 
balance  through  plarmed  deficits  and  at 
a  time  when  the  dollar  Is  so  imstable  be- 
cause of  the  anti-U.S.  foreign  trading 
poUcies  by  many  of  the  coimtries  which 
owe  us.  we  have  no  rational  alternative 
but  to  move  to  collect. 

It  Is  incredible  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  not  even  furnish  the  Con- 


gress or  the  public  with  a  breakdown  of 
how  much  each  nation  owes  or  is  behind 
in  payment.  It  is  critical  to  our  economy 
at  tills  point  not  only  to  have  tliis  in- 
formation but  also,  as  the  resolution 
states,  to  make  immediate  arrangement:; 
for  the  repayment  of  these  debts. 

Wliile  we  have  helped  rebuild  the 
economies  of  many  of  these  nations,  they 
continue  to  defer  pajment  and,  at  the 
same  time,  attack  the  dollar  while  prac- 
ticing trade  discrimination  which  con- 
tributes to  the  increase  of  our  balance- 
oi-payments  deficit.  Enough  is  encugh 
and  it  is  time  to  start  collecting. 


THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1373 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Culver)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  at  long  last  laid  before  tlis 
Congress  his  proposed  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  es- 
sential first  step  toward  passage  of  new 
and  long-needed  trade  legislation.  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  having  opened  the  way, 
the  President  will  continue  to  lend  his 
full  support  to  this  initiative  throughout 
the  period  of  congressional  consideration 
of  the  bill.  Without  such  support  a  major 
opportunty  to  create  a  fairer  interna- 
tional trading  system  for  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  farmers  may  be  lost. 

The  President  has  signalled  a  new  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  greater  and  more  responsible 
congres.sional  role  in  oversight  and  im- 
plementation of  trade  negotiations.  In 
his  message  the  President  invited  the 
Congress  to— 

Set  up  whatever  mechanism  It  deems  best 
for  closer  consultation  and  cooperation  to 
ensure  that  Its  views  are  properly  repre- 
seuted  as  the  trade  negotiations  go  forward. 

This  comprehensive  trade  legislation 
places  a  special  obligation  on  Congre.<^.s 
to  devise  methods  for  useful  and  timely 
interplay  of  executive-legislative  views 
and  perspectives  on  U.S.  foreign  trade 
policy. 

I  urge  the  Congiess  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity raised  by  the  submission  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  to  consider 
this  problem  closely  and  to  design  a 
mechanism  which  will  finally  modernise 
our  own  congi-essional  machinery  for 
considering  foreign  economic  policy,  and 
for  giving  to  Congress  its  proper  role  in 
the  design  of  rxew  trade  policy  and  in 
setting  guidelines  for  the  negotiations. 

As  to  the  other  major  sections  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act,  the  thrust  and  scop>e 
of  the  authorities  requested  will  raise 
many  legitimate  questions  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  vigorous  debate  on  this  bill  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Pres- 
ident has  submitted  a  comprehensive 
trade  bill,  and  I  am  confident  that  our 
response  will  measiu-e  up  to  challenges 
posed  by  this  message  and  by  the  new 
realities  of  the  international  economic 
scene. 
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MENUDO   OLYMPIAD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  true 
gastronomes  know  that  the  best  foods 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  renovmed. 
They  also  know  that  finding  the  greatest 
gourmet  treat  requires  patience,  the  en- 
durance of  an  explorer,  great  wit  and 
true  grit.  One  must  be  prepared  to  go 
the  greatest  distance,  fear  no  obstacle, 
try  anything  once,  and  maintain  fierce 
determination  to  be  either  a  winning 
cook  or  champion  gourmet. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  an  humble  dish 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  to  be  a  great 
epicurean  delight,  to  have  achieved  no 
real  notoriety.  Yet  in  this  day  of  crisis 
and  rising  food  prices,  it  desei-ves  to  be 
better  known.  Rarely  has  anyone  found 
a  dish  as  good — or  as  inexpensive— as 
well-made  menudo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  menudo  is  a  food  char- 
acteristic of  the  poor,  but  good  enough 
for  the  most  demanding  gourmet.  It 
ousht  to  be  better  known  than  chili,  but 
while  we  have  cliili— or  what  they  call 
chili — every  day  in  the  House  restau- 
rants, nobody  has  ever  served  menudo 
here.  And  I  can  find  it  in  no  restaurant. 
To  get  menudo  I  have  to  go  to  San  An- 
tonio, or  have  a  special  shipment  made 
to  Washington. 

I  think  tliat  menudo  deserves  wide  rec- 
ognition. It  ought  to  be  better  known  and 
better  appreciated. 

My  good  friend  Sam  Kindrick,  who  ap- 
preciates good  menudo,  tells  me  that  he 
likewise  shares  the  hope  that  menudo 
can  be  better  known  and  better  loved. 

Mr.  Kindrick  and  I  have  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  world's  finest  world  menudo 
olympiad,  in  San  Antonio. 

This  will  be  no  mere  cliili  Olympics, 
held  in  a  ghost  town  out  on  the  desert,  or 
even  a  chilympiad.  held  in  a  real  town. 
This  would  be  a  genuine  event,  involving 
menudo  chefs  from  all  over  the  world,  or 
at  least  the  parts  of  the  world  that  know 
what  menudo  is.  And  the  object  of  this 
olympiad  would  not  be  just  to  find  the 
best  recipe,  but  to  see  who  can  make  the 
best  and  eat  the  most. 

The  making  of  menudo  is  a  true  art, 
a  fine  mystery  of  the  culinary  genius.  It 
involves  taking  carefully  prepared  tripe, 
cooking  it  with  loving  care,  and  lavishing 
into  it  a  most  careful — and  secret — blend 
of  herbs  and  spices.  It  is  a  work  of  love, 
taking  not  mere  hours,  but  whole  days. 
And  the  result,  friends  is  unbelievable. 
Nobody  really  knows  how  menudo  works, 
but  it  does. 

Such  skills  are  involved  in  the  maldng 
of  this  dish  that  they  deserve  recognition. 
The  variations  are  so  great  and  subtle 
that  only  a  real  competition  could  ever 
establish  the  best  dish  available.  And  so 
rare  are  the  opportunities  to  eat  menudo 
that  an  olympiad  alone  could  satisfy  the 
deprived  appetite  of  the  true  menudo 
lover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  friends  to 
learn  about  menudo,  for  as  Sam  Kind- 
rick—and  there  never  was  a  more  honest 
man— will  tell  you,  to  know  menudo  is  to 
love  it. 


I  invite  my  friends  to 
tery  of  the  making  of  mfenudo 
at  the  skills,  the  patienc 
the  great  menudo  mak<  rs 
have  to  come  to  San  An  tonio 
few  places  around  that  p 
art  of  making  menudo, 
flavor.  Come  to  (the  M<  nudo 
My  friend  Sam  and  I  wijl 
it  is  all  about. 
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EARTH  WEEK  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATIi  )N 


IMr 


Presic  snt 


Speaker,    on 

Nixon  pro- 

b  iginning  April  8, 


The  SPEAKER  pro  timpoi 
previous  order  of  the  H  »use 
man  from  Indiana   (M 
recognized  for  5  minutei 

Mr.    BRADEMAS. 
March   12.    1973. 
claimed  this,  the  week 
as  Earth  Week,  1973. 

I  applaud  this  action 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  in 
our  annual  observance 
has  been  a  significant  vehicle 
ing  our  citizens  about  \ 
ray  of  problems  called  eivir 

PRESiDENTIAL    PROcJaMATION 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  .. 
ident  said  in  proclaimii  ig 
1973: 

Our  environment  is  the  _ 
which  we  all  depend;    its 
brought  out  the  best  in  tl 
acter.  In  thousands  of  comjnunitles 
have  Joined  to  improve 
lives  and  those  of  their 

Our  environmental  probl4ms 
resolved  since  that  first 
have  done  much  and  will 
nejj^awareness  has  taught 
ur4  resources  are  exhaustible 
our  most  Important 
spirit,  is  not. 


Ea 

Id  I 


resoui  :e 


I  particularly  congrat  ilate  the  Presi- 


i-e.  Under  a 

the  gentle- 

Brademas",  is 


»y  the  President, 

the  last  3  years 

of  Earth  Week 

for  educat- 

burgeoning  ar- 

•onmental. 

ATION 

what  the  Pres- 
Earth  Week. 


a  jurce  of  life  upon 
preservation  has 
American  char- 
citizens 
quality  of  their 
neighbors. 

have  not  been 

t'l  Week,  but  we 

more.  While  our 

us  that  our  nat- 

we  know  that 

the  American 


(  iting  "our  new 


dent,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
awareness  .  .  .  that    oiA-    natural    re- 
resources  are  exhaustib  e,"  and  I  also 
draw  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  the  fol- 
lowing  sentence    from 
proclamation: 

I  ask  that  special  atteillon  be  given  to 
personal  voluntary  actlvitU  >  and  educational 
efforts  directed  toward  pr  itecting  and  en- 
hancing our  life-giving  env  ronmeut. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    EDUI  ATION    ACT 

That  sentence.  Mr.  Si  «aker,  perhaps 
best  expresses  the  reason  that  motivated 
me.  together  with  my  di  tinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  :  rom  New  York 
(Mr.  Reh)),  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.    Hansen),    the    g«ntleman    from 

Washington  ( Mr.  Meeds  )  and  om-  i ^. 

colleague  from  New  Yor :,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
as  well  as  our  distinguis  led  Senate  col- 
league, Senator  Gaylo  !1 
Wisconsin,  to  introduce 
mental  Education  Act  of 

For  we  realized  that  an  Effective  assault 
on  the  problems  of  pollu  tion  and  decay 
in  our  land,  would  reqiire  a  citizeni-y 
informed  and  aware  ofT 
challenge. 

And  we  realized  as  we!  I, 
that  educational  efforts 
dent  Nixon  words,  "direc  ed  toward  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  ou  life-giving  en- 
vironment" would  be  esse  itial  if  we  were 
to  attain  that  informed  c  tizenry. 


D    Nelson,    of 

the  Environ- 

1970. 


the  ecological 

Mr.  Speaker, 
to  use  Presi- 


Apr'l  11,  1973 


And  I  am  pleased  to  note  also  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  modest  Environmentai 
Education  Act,  signed  intt)  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  30,  1970,  was 
designed,  in  part,  to  promc  te  the  personal 
voluntary  activities  laude^  1  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  naming  the  week  o ;  April  8,  Earth 
Week,  1973.  '^'^im 

For  the  measure  provid<  s  funds  to  give 
local  commimity  groups  maximum  en- 
couragement in  develo  )ing  environ- 
mental education  program  s. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  H<  ISTILITY 

I  Will  not  here.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  enumerate 
the  long  litany  of  my  complaints  about 
the  administration's  imp  ementation  of 
the  Environmental  Educa  ion  Act. 

I  shall  say  only  that,  n  my  estima- 
tion, the  administrations  support  for 
this  program  has  been,  at  the  very  least 
inadequate.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker' 
this  administration  has  dane  its  best  to 


education  ef- 
the  Office  of 


cripple  the  environmental 
fort  since  its  inception  a 
Education. 

The  administration's  Idng  history  of 
indifference  to,  or  hostility  toward  en 
vironmental  education.  Mi 
culminated  with  Presiden;  .,.«„.. ^  ^^,t 
budget  which  would  proide  no  funds 
at  all  for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Education. 

EDUCATION 

lis  regrettable 

the  face  of 

support  for  en- 

in  the  face 

met. 

Mr.  Speaker. 

William  D. 

Environmental 

quoted  in  the 

1.  the  first  day 


JMENl ^L 


ill 


aid 
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SUPPORT    FOR    ENVIRONS 

The  President  makes  t 
proposal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
overwhelming  bipartisan 
vironmental  education, 
of  the  great  needs  still  to 

Listen  to  these  words, 

spoken  by  my  fellow 

Ruckelshaus,  head  of  the 
Protection  Agency,  and 
New  York  Times  on  April 
of  Earth  Week,  1973. 

Said  Mr.  Ruckelshaus: 

There    isn't    any   real    disdute 
worth  of  environmental  objec  lives 
tion  is  how  much  we  are  wl  1 
them. 

Up  to  now  the  average  citizen 
the   foggiest   notion   of   what 
available,  or  indeed  that  there 
at  all.  Once  people  understi  nd 
stake  and  what's  required,  th  sy 
needs  to  be  done. 


And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  khe  President 
has  unfortunately  propose  1  that  we  kill 
the  one  Federal  program  that  makes  a 
modest  beginning  to  teach  i  )eople— in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus— 'what 
choices  are  available,"  so  hat  they  can 
"understand  what  is  at  sta  ce  and  whafs 
required." 

HEARINGS    SCHEDULED    ON    eIcTENSION    OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL    EDUl  lATION 

But  because  of  the  impoi  tance  of  edu- 
cation about  our  envirmment, 
Speaker,  I  have  joined  vith  my  .„.- 
leagues,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Ida!  lo,  Mrs.  Mink 
of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  PEYSERJof  New  York, 
in  introducing  H.R.  3927 
extend  the  Environmental 
for  3  years,  and  provide  fok-  a  slight  in 
crease  in  authorizations. 

I  should  also  tell  my  cdlleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  next  week,  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  will  hold  2  days 
of  hearings  in  Washlngtim,  D.C.,  on 
H.R.  3927.  ^ 

On  Tuesday,  April  17.  we  ire  scheduled 
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to  receive  testimony  from  Aithur  God- 
frey, famed  radio  and  television  person- 
ality; Elvis  Stahr,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society;  Rudy  Schafer, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Cali- 
fornia; Robert  McCabe,  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  Environmental 
Education;  as  well  as  a  panel  made  up  of 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Education. 

On  Thursday,  April  17,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  shall  receive  testimony  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  its  position  on  extending 
the  Environmental  Education  Act. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  that  day  are 
the  Honorable  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  John  R.  Ottina,  Commissioner- 
Designate  of  the  Office  of  Education; 
Walter  Bogan,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Education;  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  and 
Tony  Mazzocchi,  Citizens  Legislative  Di- 
rector of  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations — AFL-CIO. 

We  shall  also  hear  from  a  panel  on 
that  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  consisting  of 
Richard  Myshak,  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota environmental  science  center,  and 
Edward  Weidner,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  both 
former  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Education. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  presidential  state- 
ment accompanying  the  designation  of 
this  week  as  "Earth  Week,  1973": 

Proclamation  4194:   Earth  Week,   1973 

The  first  Earth  Week  in  1971  marked  an 
important  milestone  for  the  caiose  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  It  also  provided  an 
Important  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  qualities  which  have  made 
our  country  great — individual  initiative, 
voluntary  action,  and  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

Our  environment  is  the  source  of  life  up- 
on which  we  all  depend;  its  preservation  has 
brought  out  the  best  in  the  American  char- 
acter. In  thousands  of  communities,  citizens 
have  Joined  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  nelghljors. 

Our  environmental  problems  have  not 
been  resolved  since  that  first  Earth  Week, 
but  we  have  done  much  and  we  will  do  more. 
While  our  new  awareness  has  tavight  us  that 
our  natural  resources  are  exhaustible,  we 
know  that  our  most  important  resource,  the 
American  spirit,  is  not. 

We  can  never  rest  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
and  improve  our  good  earth.  Earth  Week, 
1973  gives  us  the  chance  to  affirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  that  high  calling. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  April  8,  1973, 
as  Earth  Week.  I  call  upon  Federal.  State 
and  local  officials  to  foster  the  purposes  of 
Earth  Week  and  to  arrange  for  its  proper 
observance.  I  ask  that  special  attention  Ije 
given  to  personal  voluntary  activities  and 
educational  efforts  directed  toward  protect- 
ing and  enhancing  our  life-giving  environ- 
ment. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  12th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-three, 
and   of   the   Independence    of    the   United 


States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
seventh. 

Richard  Nixon. 


A    PLAN    FOR    ECONOMIC    JUSTICE 
AND  EQUALITY  IN  MARRIAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  during  the  course  of  our  tax 
reform  hearings.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  read  testimonies  of 
hundreds  of  our  Nation's  citizens  on  the 
need  for  more  equity  within  our  tax 
system.  There  has  been  testimony  on  the 
inequitable  tax  treatment  of  single  per- 
sons— then  the  inequities  to  married 
persons  who  both  earn  incomes. 

However,  Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Cowan,  an 
attorney  at  law  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  has 
treated  rationally  the  subject  of  "equal- 
ity in  marriage"  in  testimony  presented 
to  our  committee.  She  has  a  central  tax 
reform  plan  for  economic  justice  and 
equality  iii  marriage  which  could  read- 
ily be  adopted  and  merits  the  attention 
and  serious  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  following  is  her 
testimony;  it  speaks  for  itself: 

Testimony  of  Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Cowan 

I  am  Bonnie  Cowan,  of  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  a  practicing  attorney  with  a 
special  interest  in  the  legal  problems  of 
women.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  present  a  simple  proposal  for  a 
tax  reform  which,  if  adopted,  would  help 
redress  the  economic  imbalance  experienced 
by  married  women  under  our  present  laws. 

Some  months  ago,  your  Honorable  Chair- 
man stated  in  the  news  media  that  tills 
Committee,  in  considering  tax  reform,  might 
examine  in  turn  each  of  the  exemptions  in 
the  entire  current  tax  system. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  no  study  of  the 
exemptions,  no  matter  how  diligent — In  fact, 
no  study  of  the  entire  Internal  Revenue 
Code — would  reveal  the  subtleties  of  the 
economic  Inequalities  affecting  more  than 
one-half  of  our  adult  population,  namely, 
women. 

Many  state  and  national  women's  orga- 
nizations are  exploring  tax  inequities  and 
suggesting  methods  of  reform.  Their  work 
reveals  that  the  needs  that  become  the  most 
glaring  relate  to  women  who  have  at  some 
ttaie  been  economicaUy  dependent  upon  a 
husband,  with  frequently  harsh  consequen- 
ces for  themselves  and,  possibly,  their  chil- 
dren on  the  loss  of  the  husband  through 
death  or  divorce. 

Even  if  the  reform  which  I  shall  suggest 
were  to  be  adopted  tomorrow,  there  would 
still  be  i->.illlons  of  women  who  have  found 
themselves  cut  off,  by  death  or  divorce,  from 
such  things  as  a  husband's  retirement  plan; 
health  and  medical  plans;  annuities  or  pen- 
sions; social  security  and  related  benefits; 
access  to  established  credit;  life  Insurance; 
and  many  other  essential  securities  which 
are  still  euphemistically  referred  to  as 
"fringe  Ijenefits." 

The  severity  of  the  Impact  of  these  cut- 
offs varies,  depending  almost  entirely  on  tlie 
duration  of  the  woman's  prior  economic  de- 
pendence. The  longer  a  woman  may  have 
been  dependent,  the  less  likely  she  Is  to 
have  any  marketable  skUis;  the  less  likely 
she  is  to  have  the  confidence  to  try  what- 
ever   skills    she    may    have;    and    the    less 


strength  and  energy  she  will  have  for  tlie 
enterprise.  She  will  most  likely,  perhaps  at  a 
consideri.biy  advanced  age,  find  herself  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom. 

For  these  reasons.  I  would  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  efforts  which  are  now 
beginning  with  a  view  toward  aiding  the 
situations  I  have  outlined.  In  particular,  I 
would  support  H.R.  253  (Abzugi,  H.R.  707 
(Koch),  and  H.R.  1586  (Howard).  I  am  sure 
many  other  proposals  have  already  been 
presented  to  this  Committee  directed  towj.rd 
these  problems. 

But  now  it  is  necessary  to  ask  why  It  is 
that  so  many  women  have  lieen  facing  these 
problems.  Why  should  it  be  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  in  our  country  is  primarily 
tlie  problem  of  poor  old  women,  and  that  the 
majority  of  those  over  65  have  incomes  be- 
low the  subsistence  level? 

As  Leo  K.\nowitz  has  pointed  out  in  nis 
landmark  book,  'Women  and  the  Law'  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Press.  1969).  the  doc- 
trme  of  co^•ertu^e  is  a  specifically  Anglo- 
Saxon  concept.  The  theory  holds  that  upon 
marriage  a  woman's  identity  becomes  "sub- 
sumed" in  that  of  her  husband.  Or,  in  mar- 
riage there  is  only  one.  and  that  one  is  the 
husband. 

To  digress  for  just  a  moment  into  the  his- 
tory of  race  relations,  Charles  Siiberman 
demonstrated  in  •Crisis  in  Black  and  White  " 
(Random  House.  1964)  that  slavery  had  dif- 
ferent (and  in  many  ways  worse)  conse- 
quences when  adopted  into  Anglo-Saxon  than 
into  any  other  culture,  because  of  this  same 
Anglo-Sa.\on  proclivity  for  obliterating  the 
!de7i<  it]/ of  the  dependent. 

Although  the  idea  of  the  coverture  of  mar- 
ried women  has  roots  deep  Ux  the  origins  of 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  common  law.  It  somehow 
became  enshrined  and  sanctified  after  *ts 
enunciation  by  Blackstone  in  the  late  eighv- 
eenth  century,  wiping  out  earlier  develop- 
ment«  toward  the  legal  Independence  of 
women  which  had  marked  the  beginning 
American  colonies. 

Coverture  and  all  the  myriad  implications 
and  ramifications  flowing  from  It  have  dis- 
torted and  obscured  ideas  about  women  lit- 
erally for  centuries  wherever  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  of  common  law  has  been 
established.  It  is  somewhat  sobering  to  reflect 
that  the  continental  legal  systems  have  never 
needed  to  develop  any  comparable  legal  con- 
cept. 

The  English  common  law,  of  course,  becam*- 
the  prevailing  legal  system  in  this  country" 
In  the  fields  of  property  and  domestic  rela- 
tions law,  forty-two  of  the  state  Jurisdic- 
tions today  are  common  law  states.  In  these 
states,  a  married  woman  generally  has  the 
legal  right  to  be  supplied  "necessaries"  (an 
inexact  term)  by  her  husband,  and  she  in 
turn  is  generally  obliged  to  render  services 
for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  home.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
a  Tennessee  case,  "the  law  presumes  that 
such  services  are  gratuitous".  (Hull  v.  Hull 
Bros.  Lumber  Co..  186  Tenn.  53,  208  S.W.2d 
28).  Too  oft«n.  the  result  of  these  common 
law  origins  has  been  the  assumption  that  any 
family  income  above  the  "necessaries'  be- 
longs by  right  to  the  family  breadwinner. 
There  is  no  common  law  concept  of  eco- 
nomically co-equal  marital  partners. 

It  is  popularly  thought  that  the  eight 
"community  property"  states  represent  .  n 
advance  toward  economic  equality  for  wives, 
since  marital  property  is  said  to  belong  to 
the  marital  "commimity",  or  partnership. 
But  even  in  most  of  the  community  property 
states,  the  laws  specify  that  during  marriage 
the  husband  is  vested  with  the  control  and 
management  of  the  community  so  that  the 
wife  still  has  no  enforceable  economic  equal- 
ity in  marriage.  (It  is  my  understanding  that 
Texas  and  Wa-shington  have  now  established 
equality.) 
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Despite  a  prevalent  mythology  to  the  con- 
trary, women  do  not  control  the  wealth  in 
this  country.  Etepartment  of  Labor  statistics 
for  1970  show  that  the  average  Income  of 
women  from  all  sources  Is  an  amount  less 
than  one-half  not  of  total  Income,  but  less 
than  one-half  the  average  Income  of  men 
In  the  exceptional,  newsworthv  cases,  wealth 
has  come  to  women  by  way  of  gift.  Inherit- 
ance or  other  largesse,  not  by  virtue  of  legally 
enforceable  economic  equality  in  marriage    ' 

The  average  American  wife  who  Is  not  em- 
ployed outside  the  home  can  quicklv  dis- 
cover  for   herself   the   implications   of   this 

her  a  small  loan  in  her  own  name 
t.,i  f™  s"fpstlng  to  this  Committee  that 
sn~,^  *'°"'  °'  marriage  and  family  are 
surely  among  the  most  fundamental  and 
necessary  of  all  our  Institutions.  I  am  fur- 
ther  suggesting    that    one    reason    for    the 

uln"^'."!  J"?''*^  **'  ^^™"y  InstabUity  might 
well  be  the  Increased  awareness  of  the  legal 
and  economic  Inequities  of  marriage.  Unless 

J^n^f.l^V'*  °"«^'^««  of  the  no  longer  useful 
implications  of  coverture,  we  may  well  find 
that  young  women  will  become  increasingly 
unwilling  to  enter  into  marriage  and  the  ere- 
ation  of  families.  And  we  can  all  take  heart 
from  the  knowledge  that  neither  coverture 
nor  dependency  represent,  after  all.  Holy 
Writ.  ' 

The  taxing  power  of  this  country,  while 
admittedly  primarily  directed  toward  raising 
revenue,  has  an  honorable  history  of  address- 
ing Itself  also  toward  achieving  socially  de- 
sirable ends.  We  have  provided  favored  tax 
treatment  for  agriculture,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  social  security  system,  and  we  have 
used  the  taxing  power  in  endless  other  ways 
to  Improve  our  society.  I  now  urge  that  the 
taxing  power  be  used  to  establish  economic 
equality  and  Justice  for  married  women. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  income-split- 
ting provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
A  married  couple  wishing  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  these  provisions  and  pay  a  lower  tax 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  may  flu 
out  a  Joint  Income  tax  return.  The  fact  that 
Congress  has  given  married  partners  this 
privilege  means  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  condition  the  use  and  availability  of  the 
privilege.  Further,  of  course,  couples  have 
never  been  compelled  to  use  the  Joint  return 
if  they  choose  not  to. 

Accordingly,  as  the  cornerstone  of  eco- 
nomic equality  and  Justice  for  married 
womeii.  I  urge  this  Committee  to  recommend 
and  the  Congress  to  pass  one  simple  require- 
ment for  any  couple  before  they  can  take 
advantage  of  the  Income -split  ting  privileges. 
Specifically.  I  propose  th.it  any  such  couple 
be  required  to  attest  to  an  oath  to  be  added 
to  Form  1040,  to  be  sworn  to  by  each  of  the 
two  married  partners,  stating  that  he  or  she 
does  in  fact  have  equal  ownership,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  income,  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  marriage  pp.rtnership.  with 
penaliiles  for  perjury  and  fraud  inhering  to 
the  oath. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  sjociety  from  this 
Simple  requirement  for  income-splitting 
would  be  that  In  any  marriage  reporting 
Joint  income,  the  "dependent"  spouse  would 
have  actual  Income  (regardless  of  employ- 
ment status)  amounting  to  one-half  of  the 
family  Income.  The  fiction  of  joint  income 
would  have  become  a  reality. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  which 
would  flow  from  the  fact  that  married 
women  (-vliether  working  or  not)  owned 
one-half  the  family  Income.  Such  a  wife,  of 
cour.=ie.  would  bear  one-half  o!  the  family  ex- 
penses out  of  her  half -ownership  of  family 
as.sets.  But  she  would  own  something  real*. 
She  could  undertake  obligations,  make  in- 
vestments, establish  credit  In  her  own  name, 
manage  her  funds,  provide  for  her  economic 
future  and  security.  She  would  develop  man- 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense 
tional  television: 

The   Administration's    ^, 
thority  to  bomb  Cambodia 
cumstance  that  we  are 
year  period  of  conflict.  This 
■  -  .  So  I  think  one  way  of 
what   we   are   doing   in   ei^c 
encourage  the  observance  of 
ments  by  engaging  in  air 
quest  of  the  goveriunent, 
cipal   victim   of   the   nonobsir 
agreements. 
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How  long  will  Congres 
allow  the  administration 
contempt  for  the  U.S 
wanton  disregard  of  Cv^ng 
er  constitutional  procedura  i 
seen  in  this  administration 
ment  of  legally  apj 
now  threatening  to  r 
the   quagmire   of   Souli.c.^- 
time  in  Cambodia.  If  Con?:; 
act  to  halt  our  involvement 
up  one  day  soon  to  learn 
tured  American  prisoners 
the  President  could  use 
newed  air  strikes  across  In- 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1( 
ter  to  President  Nixon  req 
mation  about  the  extent  ol 
in  Cambodia  and  our  co 
involvement     elsewhere 
Asia.  I  also  asked  him  Wx. 
he  felt  he  had  as  Presiden 
strikes  in  Cambodia,  a  com.. 
American  troops  or  prisone  r 
involved,  no  treaty  commi 
cable,  and  where  Congress 
prohibited  other  fonns  of 

My  letter  raised  the 
whether  the  legal  basis 
dent  believes  he  has  to 
can  forces  in  Cambodia  w..-, 
him  to  reinvolve  us  in  Lao ! 
fighting  erupt  there.  From 
ministration  has  said 
subject,   the  President  ^ 
believe  he  has  the  author 
us  in  Laos  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress 
tally   turn   over  all   its 
Executive,  we  must  call 
h9lt  to  the  President's 
mitment   in  Cambodia 
late. 
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NATIONAL  "WORKING  MOTHERS 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  National  Working  Mother's  Day  and 
mothers  across  the  country  participated 
in  this  event  by  bringing  their  children 
to  work,  by  rallying  and  by  lobbying. 
Supporters  participated  by  wearing 
daisies  like  the  one  I  wore  and  by  joinii^ 
in  the  other  activities. 

What  these  women  and  men  are  dem- 
onstrating for  is  a  change  in  the  regu- 
lations regarding  social  services  recently 
proposed  by  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  These  regulations,  if 
adopted  without  serious  changes,  would 
disastrously  cripple  the  already  limited 
federally  subsidized  child  care  we  now 
have.  The  regulations  so  narrowly  define 
who  is  eligible,  they  place  such  a  low- 
income  ceiling  on  that  eligibility,  they 
provide  so  little  in  the  way  of  controls 
to  insui-e  the  quality  of  child  care  that 
mothers  decided  to  show  what  no  child 
care  would  mean. 

There  are  7  million  single-parent 
households  in  America;  6  million  headed 
by  women  and  1  million  headed  by  men. 
These  parents  need  child  care  to  enable 
them  to  work  and  remain  economically 
Independent.  There  are  6  million  pre- 
schoolers in  America  whose  parents 
work.  These  children  need  child  care 
so  they  can  grow  and  be  educated  and 
become  whole  human  beings.  But  in 
America  we  are  currently  sei-ving  only 
700,000  children  in  federally  subsidized 
centers  and  at  least  one-half  of  that 
number,  350,000.  would  be  affected  by 
these  new  regulations. 

The  people  who  would  be  hurt  the  most 
by  these  cuts,  which  are  the  most  in- 
human of  the  inhuman  budget  cuts,  are 
the  very  ones  who  can  least  afford  it,  the 
working  poor.  With  an  administration 
that  professes  to  support  and  encourage 
the  work  ethic,  it  is,  to  me,  a  contradic- 
tion to  promulgate  these  new  regulations. 
In  New  York  a  family  of  four  that  earns 
$5,400  a  year  would  be  "too  rich"  for  day 
care.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  mother  with 
one  child  earning  more  than  $2,500  a 
year  would  be  "too  rich."  These  regula- 
tions will  force  people,  especially  women 
who  are  beginning  to  make  it  economi- 
cally, back  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

Yesterday's  event,  and  it  took  place 
nationwide,  was  sponsored  by  the  Mobil- 
ization for  National  Working  Mother's 
Day.  The  group  was  organized  as  an  out- 
growth of  a  meeting  that  I  had  in  March 
with  Secretai-y  Weinberger,  other  women 
Members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  the  leading  day  care  groups  in  Amer- 
ica. The  group  organized  a  coalition  to 
build  this  event  that  included  the 
NAACP,  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, NOW  and  others. 

If  these  regulations  are  not  seriously 
changed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  count 
on  that,  then  we.  In  Congress,  must  be 


prepared  to  do  the  job  of  providing  at 
least  the  holding  of  the  line  on  day  care 
and  then  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  bill  similar  to  the  one 
passed  in  the  92d  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Post  on  Working 
Mother's  Day  and  the  text  of  a  telegram 
sent  to  Secretary  Weinberger  by  Sissy 
Farenthold,  national  chairperson  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus: 
Working  Mothess  Day 

Few  theories  about  pxibllc  policy  are  more 
popular  In  oflflcial  Washington  nowadays  than 
the  conviction  that  the  poor  ought  to  be 
working.  Why.  then,  is  so  much  being  done 
to  harass  the  "working  poor"? 

The  question  Vrill  be  asked  countless  times 
during  a  national  protest  today — "Working 
Mothers  Day" — against  proposed  reductions 
In  day  care  eligibility  by  the  US  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Women  par- 
ticipating are  being  asked  to  bring  young 
chUdren  to  work  with  them  for  the  day. 

That  the  youngsters  would  be  happier  at 
their  present  day  care  centers  is  doubtless 
true;  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  points  of  the 
demonstration.  If  the  HEW  cutbacks  that 
seem  to  be  in  prospect  go  through  up  to  half 
the  34,000  (Children  now  taking  part  in  city 
day  care  programs  may  have  to  be  kept  home 
and  their  mothers  may  return  to  welfare — 
simply  because  the  government  thinks  they 
are  eai'ning  too  much  to  receive  day  care 
service. 

Their  wages,  still  far  from  middle-class 
standards,  refute  such  estimates.  Yet  they  are 
valued,  wUling  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Their  employers  could  help  them  appreciably 
today  by  writing  on  company  letterheads,  to 
HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the  White 
House  in  support  of  this  demonstration. 

Secretary  Caspar  Wsinbercer:  In  behalf 
of  more  than  100  representatives  of  women 
of  all  political  parties  from  38  states  meet- 
ing in  Washington  this  past  weekend  as  the 
policy-making  council  of  the  National  Wom- 
en's Political  Caxtcus.  I  call  upon  you  to 
honor  National  Working  Mother's  Day  by 
dropping  your  plans  to  issue  new  and  more 
restrictive  social  services  regulations.  We 
particularly  oppose  any  tightening  of  eligi- 
bility requirements  that  will  deprive  parents 
of  access  to  necessary  child  care  facilities. 
We  oppose  regulations  lowering  child  care 
standards,  downgrading  health  and  nutri- 
tion needs  of  children,  restricting  grievance 
and  hearing  procedures,  and  denymg  par- 
ents Involvement  in  decision-making.  Mil- 
lions of  women  with  Jobs  or  In  education 
programs  require  comprehensive  child  care 
for  their  famllles.,J3ie  alternative  is  more 
women  on  welfare.  We  urge  you  not  to 
"regulate"  women  out  of  their  Jobs  and  chil- 
dren out  of  centers.  We  need  more  child  care 
programs,  not  fewer. 

(S)  FRANCES  Farenthold, 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 


EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  A  BITTER  NIGHTMARE 
FOR  MILLIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
PARENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  J/ocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  was  ar  shameful   and   cruel 


of  the  J/o 
was  arsh 

c 


decision.  He  has  allowed  the  "budget 
axe"  to  strike  down  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  children. 

I  fully  support  the  need  to  streamline 
the  budget  and  eliminate  needless  spend- 
ing. This  must  be  done.  But  it  all  boils 
down  to  priorities.  We  could  strip  the 
Federal  Government  of  needless  bur- 
dens— subsidy  programs  that  only  serve 
to  line  the  pockets  of  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many;  the  counter-productive 
agricultural  subsidies  that  cost  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  to  keep  the 
farmers  from  planting  certain  crops, 
should  be  in  the  bullseye  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  guns.  The  administration 
has  clearly  made  its  choice  in  eliminat- 
ing "people  programs."  The  handicapped 
children  of  our  Nation  have  become  "po- 
litical expendables." 

THE    education    for    THE    HANDICAPPED 
AMENDMENT 

An  estimated  4*2  million  handicapped 
children  of  school  age  are  excluded  from 
public  schools  in  America.  This  shock- 
ing figure  represents  approximately  60 
percent  of  all  school-aged  handicapped 
children  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  the  di- 
mension of  this  educational  crisis  and 
seek  corrective  action — in  spite  of  recent- 
setbacks. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  "Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Amendment ' 
to  guarantee  that  every  handicapped 
child  is  provided  "educational  service" 
at  least  equal  to  expenditures  for  other 
children  in  that  school  district. 

If  a  child  is  not  receiving  "educational 
service,"  his  parent — under  tliis  legisla- 
tion— may  institute  civil  action  against 
the  local  school  district.  If  the  court 
decides  that  the  school  district  is  in 
violation,  then  all  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  that  school  district  would 
cease,  if  witliin  a  1-year  period  from  the 
day  of  the  court's  initial  decision  the 
school  district  does  not  correct  the 
problem. 

Parents  who  file  these  civil  action  suits 
will  not  have  to  pay  legal  fees  imless  so 
designated  by  the  court.  This  provision 
will  allow  parents  to  file  civil  suits  or 
class  actions  without  the  fear  of  "bank- 
rupting legal  fees." 

EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

State  and  Federal  authorities  were 
able  to  identify,  coimsel,  and  place  in 
educational  facilities  only  40  percent  of 
the  handicapped  children  imder  21  years 
of  age  in  1971. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  ignored,  unidentified,  and  mi- 
treated.  Parents  who  seek  counseling  for 
these  children  are  placed  on  long  waiting 
lists.  The  cliild  seeks  an  education,  and 
is  denied  access  to  a  public  education 
or  is  virtually  barred  from  private 
schools  due  to  prohibitive  tuition  rates. 

In  most  cases,  the  handicapped  child 
is  excluded  from  schools  because  the 
States  are  either  unable  to  define  and 
deal  with  his  illness,  or  care  is  so  shoddy 
that  the  problems  are  multiplied.  When 
the  handicapped  child  is  accepted  in  the 
classroom  he  is  shunted  about  until  he 
becomes  a  failure  or  a  dropout.  Then  he 
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is  declared  to  be  untrainable,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  without  training, 
stimulation,  or  care — to  be  of  little  use 
to  himself  or  society. 

Although  exclusion  of  handicapped 
children  is  illegal  in  some  States,  the 
States  plead  lack  of  funds.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  motivation  to  develop 
programs.  Statistics  concerning  State 
care  of  the  handicapped  are  shocking. 
Tliey  i-ange  from  the  California  rate  of 
providing  for  54  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped chUdren  in  the  State,  to  Ver- 
mont's rate  of  approximately  22  pei-cent. 

The  following  statistics  concern  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  served 
and  the  numbers  not  served  in  the  50 
States.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
children  mentioned  in  the  served  column 
are  those  who  received  any  sort  of  care 
or  placement  by  their  States.  It  does  not 
mention  the  quality  of  that  care— gen- 
erally poor — or  in  terms  of  school  years, 
the  years  of  education  and  traming  that 
those  cliildren  received. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  only  serve  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  failed  in  the  area  of  care  and 
education  for  our  handicapped  children: 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  SERVED 
AND  UNSERVED  1971  72  (AGED  0  lo  21  YEARS) 


State 


Total 

served 


Total 
unserved 


Grand  total 


I.  Alabama 22,384 

2  Alaska. 1.875 

3.  Arizona 12,678 

4.  Arkansas 12  492 

5.  Calitornia 32l!765 

6.  Colorado 37,566 

7.  Conneclicut 35.544 

S.Delaware 8,351 

9.  District  of 

Columbia 9  568 

10.  Florida 105,021 

11.  Georgia 65,061 

12.  Hawaii 9,106 

13.  Idaho 8.395 

14.  Illinois 180,877 

15.  Indiana 86,599 

16.  Iowa 36.521 

17.  Kansas 27,713 

18.  Kentucky 24,336 

19   Louisiana 45,056 

20.  Maine 6,758 

21.  Maryland 66,259 

22.  Massachusetts 63,460 

23.  Michigan 165,018 

24.  Minnesota 70,423 

25    Mississippi 16,587 

26.  Missouri 65,110 

27.  Montana 5,358 

28   Nebraska 23.734 

29.  Nevada 6,300 

30.  New  Hampshire...  6,070 

31.  New  Jersey 99,189 

32.  New  Mexico 8.655 

33.  New  York 221,219 

34.  North  Carolina....  73.739 

35.  North  Dakota 89,470 

36.  Ohio 175,300 

37.  Oklahoma 23.746 

39.  Oregon    26.274 

39.  Pennsylvania 156.830 

40.  Rhode  Island 13,475 

41.  South  Carolina 38.275 

42.  South  Dakota 4, 414 

43.  Tennessee 49,173 

44.  Texas 175,622 

45.  Utah 27,079 


88,765 

3.175 

27.318 

109, 173 

219,  320 

38,289 

54.322 

7,371 

12, 334 
34,822 
64,803 
10,484 
28,166 
74,504 
58,492 
58  210 
26, 853 
54,050 
T7,i88 
23,  985 
57.380 
45, 152 

123,  279 
52, 242 
99,479 

156,468 

18, 242 

69, 834 

7,340 

13,304 

131,866 
44,471 

151,  J92 
98,841 
38, 268 

160. 578 

120, 840 
21,770 

108,619 
26,000 
68,230 
13,  381 
82,  730 

602,069 
17,100 


111.149 

5.050 

40. 059 

121.  665 

541, 085 

75,  855 

89,866 

15,  722 

21,907 

139,843 

129,864 

19,590 

36.561 

255,  381 

145, 091 

94,  731 

54,566 

78,386 

122, 344 

30,743 

123, 639 

108, 612 

288,297 

122.665 

116.066 

221,578 

23.600 

93,568 

13,  640 

19, 374 

231,055 

53,126 

372.811 

172,580 

47,215 

335, 898 

144,586 

48.044 

265, 449 

39, 475 

106,  505 

17,  795 

131,903 

777,  731 

44, 179 
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46   Vermont 4,612 

47.  Virginia 44,768 

43.  Washington 64.223 

49.  West  Virginia 15,161 

50.  Wisconam ^  66,230 

51.  Wyomim. 5^665 


16, 019 
101, 980 
15, 071 
65,400 
89.583 
12,810 


20.631 
146,  748 

79,294 

80,561 
155, 813 

18,475 
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OHIO 

According  to  figures  o; 
of  Education,  my  own 
denying   special    educaiion 
160,578  handicapped  stifients 

Even  though  Ohio 
cent  of  our  impaired 
have  a  much  better  r^ord 
States.  But  while  the 
serves  52  percent  of 
children  overall,  individual 
some  instances  performed 

Brown  County — serv 
dren  out  of  a  possible  90( 

Ti-imabull   County- 
out  of  a  possible  6.275 

Every  county  in  Ohio 
for  the  educable  ment^ly 
counties — 50  percent  of 
ties,  do  not  have  classrooms 
of  hearing,  deaf,  cripplei 
icapped.  neurologically 
emotionally  disturbed  children 

Many  of  these  childre  i 
able  of  working,  utilizini 
ing  employment,  and  . 
received  the  proper  education 
Ing.  Over  32,000  students 
pated  in  the  work  study 
educable    nientally    retarded 
they  paid  an  estimated 
eral  income  tax.  They 
$50,303  in  State  sales  taies 
graduates  of  the  progr 
percent  or  1,230  are  curfently 
full  time. 


fail  to  provide 
dnts  pay  school 
their   disabled 


TAXATION    WITHOU]      SERVICE 

Our  Federal,  State,  ai  d  local  govern- 
ments tax  handicapped  p  =ople,  their  par 
ents,  and  relatives,  but 
services  for  them.  Par 

taxes   yet   cannot   send    

children  to  public  schools .  They  pay  Fed 
eral  taxes,  but  how  muc  i  effort  is  made 
to  educate  the  ham  icapped  child 
through  ESEA— the  Elen  entary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act—  mpact  aid,  and 
other  programs?  Piogra  ns  provided  by 
the  Federal  Governmei]  b  almost  never 
make  provisions  for  the   landicapped 

PARENTS  BECm  TO  FIGHT  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN'S 
RIGHT  TO    AN    EDI]  NATION 

"Right-to-education"  ]  nv  suits  for  the 
handicapped  are  pendin  ;  in  about  half 
of  the  States.  An  attor  ley  for  one  of 
those  suits  in  the  State  )f  Hawaii,  Vin- 
cent Yano  said: 

We've  been  begging  for  yJars;  we  don't  in 
tend  to  beg  anymore. 
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mand  situation.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  reviewed  the  graphic  presentation 
of  the  data  we  have  assembled  on  this 
matter.  I  plan  to  publish  the  data  from 
this  study  in  the  near  f  utiu-e  in  order  that 
the  information  can  be  made  available 
to  everyone. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Alsop  for  his 
efforts  in  informing  the  pubUc  of  the 
serious  nature  of  our  energy  supply  prob- 
lem. I  look  forward  to  his  additional  ar- 
ticles on  this  matter. 

Without  objection,  I  am  submitting  the 
secOTid  of  Mr.  Alsop's  articles  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 

THE  Energy  Dollar  Crisis 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Everyone  talks  about  the  "energy  crisis." 
But  that  phrase  merely  scratches  the  sur- 
face of  the  problem.  What  threatens  us — 
what  has  started  already.  In  fact — is  a  per- 
manent currency  crisis,  which  wUl  also  mean 
a  permanent  inflation  crisis. 

In  three  years,  on  present  projections,  our 
dollars  cannot  be  anything  like  what  they 
seem  today,  although.  God  knows,  a  dollar 
Is  now  worth  little  enough.  As  for  our  chil- 
dren's dollars,  they  may  almost  resemble  the 
German  marks  of  the  1920s,  when  people  had 
to  carry  small  change  In  suitcases. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  on  present  projec- 
tiOTis.  There  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  dollar,  all  of  them  highly 
unpalatable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
things  are  not  done,  both  promptly  and  all- 
out,  market  forces  will  ruthlessly  reduce  our 
lavish  current  consumption  of  energy.  This 
will  produce  something  like  an  unending 
recession,  but  it  will  also  alter  the  present 
projections  radically. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  present  projec- 
tions, however.  To  begin  with,  a  crisis  situa- 
tion has  so  suddenly  arisen  because  of  two 
kinds  of  past  miscalculation.  We  always  over- 
estimated our  cushion  of  unused  oil-produc- 
tion capacity,  through  all  the  years  when 
production  was  controlled  In  states  like  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  About  a  year  ago,  the  last 
controls  were  removed.  The  result  was  only 
the  most  minimal  increase  of  production. 
The  cushion  was  largely  a  myth,  created  to 
beat  the  rationing  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  T7.S. 
demand  for  energy  from  all  sources  was  even 
more  grossly  underestimated.  In  1970,  to  Il- 
lustrate, President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  OU 
Imports  assured  everyone  the  problem  was 
quite  manageable  through  the  year  1980.  In 
1973,  however,  our  oU  imports  of  6  miUion 
barrels  a  day  are  already  far  above  the  im- 
ports expected  by  the  presidential  task  force 
m  1980. 

In  money  ternas,  we  shall  have  to  find  $9 
billion  to  send  abroad,  quite  Isu-gely  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  pay  for  our  1973  oU  "imports. 
Kven  with  the  money  thereafter  repatriated 
by  our  International  oil  companies,  this  is  a 
huge  sum.  Such  oil  Imports  leave  little  hope 
of  righting  the  sadly  unbalanced  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — which  means  a  permanently 
weak  dollar  on  the  world  money  markets. 

But  it  does  not  end  there,  by  any  means. 
American  energy  demand  is  growing  cease- 
lessly, while  American  production,  especially 
of  natural  gas,  is  also  beginning  to  decline. 
In  1975 — only  tliree  years  from  now — we 
shaU  have  to  find  $15  bilUon  to  pay  for  oxir 
oil  imports.  And  this  assumes  that  world  oU 
prices  do  not  go  up.  either  because  of  an- 
other dollar  devaluation,  or  simply  because 
of  the  enormous  pressure  of  demand  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  the 

A  little  further  down  the  road,  the  projec- 
tions are  a  bit  more  uncertain.  The  more 
optimistic  forecasts  for  1980  have  us  paying 
out  $24  billion  for  foreign  oU  in  that  vear. 
The  pessimists  raise  thU  sum  to  $30  billion. 
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As  for  1985— when  chUdren  born  last  year 
will  Just  be  entering  high  school — the  opti- 
mist-pessimist spread  Is  between  $30  billion 
and  $70  billion  for  our  foreign  oil  costs ! 

The  optimists'  figures  for  the  future,  it 
must  be  added,  again  make  no  allowance 
either  for  further  loss  of  value  of  the  dollar, 
or  for  further  Increases  in  world  oil  prices. 
They  are  like  weather  forecasts,  in  truth, 
that  make  no  allowance  for  storms  tliat  any 
sane  weather  forecaster  ought  to  allow  for. 

Furthermore,  these  are  not  oil  company 
figures,  although  they  parallel  the  projec- 
tions recently  made  by  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
Instead,  they  come  from  briefings  now  being 
given  to  senators  and  leading  congressmen 
by  the  staff  of  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  sponsors  are 
the  committee  chairman.  Mel  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Rep.  Chet  Holifleld  of  California  and 
Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island.  All  are 
Democrats;  and  Sen.  Pastore,  a  strong  liberal 
Democrat,  has  personally  begged  all  other 
senators  to  give  ear  to  the  dire  facts. 

The  figures  also  mean  an  energy  crisis,  of 
course.  There  will  be  local  fuel  shortages  this 
summer.  At  least  in  a  fair  number  of  states. 
there  may  be  gasoline  rationing  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1974.  The  independent  oU  and  gas 
distributors  are  due  to  suffer  shockingly,  if 
not  to  be  wiped  out.  Short  supply  is  the 
basic  reason.  Another  reason  is  the  greed  of 
the  big  companies. 

Yet  inconvenience  for  many  and  heavy  loss 
for  a  few,  are  mere  trifles  compared  to  the 
national  tragedy  of  a  doUar  with  ever-lessen- 
ing value.  And  even  this  is  only  the  first 
chapter  of  the  horror  story. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERY  COIN 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  V.  Froehlich,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, insei-ted  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  in  essence 
was  a  derogatory  attack  on  two  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  feel  compelled,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
fute these  accusations  that  during  Equal 
Opportimlty  Subcommittee  hearings  I 
threatened  Mr.  Howard  PhilUps,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, berated  his  lapel  pin,  and  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  this  Congi-ess  with 
a  threat  of  violence  if  poor  people  did  not 
have  their  way. 

If  the  freshman  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin  had  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  official  transcript  of  the  committee 
hearings  he  would  have  concluded  that 
no  one  threatened  Mr.  Phillips  or  advo- 
cated violence  in  the  streets. 

The  statement  attributed  to  me,  out  of 
context,  regal'ding  violence  and  the  New 
Orleans  sniper  incident,  were  in  re- 
buttal to  Mr.  Phillips'  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings of  this  Nation's  poor  people.  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  related  to  Mr.  Phillips,  that 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  anyone  to 
underestimate  the  explosive  potential  of 
this  already  frustrated  and  forgotten 
segment  of  American  society. 

I  think  we  learned  by  the  New  Orleans 
incident,  that  it  does  not  take  large 
groups  of  people  to  terrorize  a  city.  This 
is  the  reference  I  made  to  the  sniper, 
and  I  would  think  Mr.  Froehlich  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  disagree. 


If  Mr.  Froehlich  had  read  the  entire 
transcript,  he  would  have  recognized  the 
American  flag  reference  as  part  of  a 
whole  list  denoting  different  degrees  of 
respect  tliat  some  citizens  loave  for  once 
sacred  symbols.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  oppression  and 
repression  have  great  difficulty  finding 
comfort  or  feelings  of  pride  in  reciting 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  singing  the 
national  anthem. 

Lastly.  I  am  accused  of  intimidating 
this  Congress.  I  assme  you.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
that  after  5  years  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration this  Congress  recognizes  intimi- 
dation when  it  sees  it. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  eveiy  coin, 
and  for  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  I  commend  the 
following  article  by  Mi-.  Carl  T.  Rowan 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star. 

The  arUcle  follows: 

OEO  Butchered  bv  Far  Right 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Stanley  Scott,  the  black  ex-newsman  who  is 
President  NIxons  new  special  assistant  for 
minority  affairs,  was  In  New  York  the  other 
day  defending  Nixons  mangling  of  anti- 
poverty  and  other  social  programs. 

Scotte  silly,  patently  false  argument  was 
that  those  criticizing  the  dismantling  of 
poverty  programs  ore  "the  same  people  who 
were  raking  off  80  to  85  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  for  programs  such  as  Community 
Action  agencies." 

Scott  is  no  dummy,  and  he  has  never  been 
known  as  a  fawning  Uncle  Tom.  so  I  can 
only  conclude  that  a  faUure  to  do  his  home- 
work is  what  permits  him  to  defend  so  reck- 
lessly this  administration's  war  on  poor 
people. 

I  wonder  U  anyone  ever  explained  to  Scott 
that  the  butcherUig  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  began  after  Nixon  literally 
turned  the  agency  over  to  a  group  which  is 
so  far  to  the  right  that  It  denounced  the 
President's  trip  to  China  and  called  his  Viet- 
nam policy  "a  fraud"  amounting  to  surrender 
to  the  Commimlsts — with  some  members  of 
the  group  trying  to  replace  Nixon  with  Agnew 
as  the  1972  nominee  and  then,  when  that 
failed,  throwing  their  support  to  Rep.  John 
Ashbrook's  presidential  campaign. 

The  group  I  refer  to  is  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  a  bunch  of  far-right  kooks  who 
are  demanding  repeal  of  Social  Security,  who 
tried  to  defeat  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  who  view  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment help  to  the  needy  as  an  ideological  out- 
rage. 

Howard  Phillips,  the  acting  director  of 
OEO  and  chief  of  the  wrecking  crew,  was  a 
member  of  the  first  YAP  board.  At  least  six 
of  Phillips'  top  aides— David  H.  Jones,  Ran- 
dal C.  Teague,  J.  Alan  MacKav,  J.  Laurence 
McCarty,  Daniel  F.  Joy  III  and  Morgan  J. 
Dough  ton— have  been  active  in  YAP.  It  was 
Teague  who  accused  Nixon  of  "doubledeal- 
Ing"  with  the  Cominiinists  and  who  found 
Nixon  so  unacceptably  leftist  that  he  sup- 
ported Ashbrook. 

Can  Stan  Scott  possibly  know  aobut  these 
right-whig  zealots  who  are  waging  war  on 
poor  people?  Can  he  know  and  still  defend 
their  actions? 

Can  Scott  be  aware  that  they  are  feeding 
him  phony  and  Misleading  data  with  which 
to  try  to  Justify  attacks  on  the  Commimlty  " 
Action  programs? 

At  the  start  of  this  year  there  were  906 
local  Community  Action  agencies  with  budg- 
ets totaling  some  $300  million  a  year.  These 
agencies  had  184.000  full-time  and  part-time 
workers  at  an  average  salary  of  about  $5,200 
a  year. 
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Has  anyone  informed  Scott  that  more  than 
half  those  workers  were  living  in  poverty  be- 
fore they  were  hired  for  Community  Action? 
Has  anyone  informed  Scott,  so  he  can  explain 
to  his  President,  that  when  they  kill  off  these 
programs  tens  of  thousands  of  people  will  be 
forced  back  Into  poverty,  and  this  will  pro- 
duce some  more  welfare  recipients  for  this 
administration  to  curse? 

No,  they  expect  the  public  to  swallow  this 
malarkey  that  salaried  fatcats  were  "raking 
off  80  to  85  percent  of  the  funds,"  but  the 
truth  Is  that  over  half  of  those  salaried  peo- 
ple are  the  poor.  Citing  some  obvious  abuses 
In  the  program  cannot  obscure  that  truth. 

The  public  must  also  understand  that  the 
work  done  by  those  salaried  people  was  in 
many  cases  the  most  vital  and  helpful  part 
of  Community  Action.  Those  workers  got  mil- 
lions of  poor,  aged  people  enrolled  in  Medi- 
care who  otherwise  would  never  have  known 
their  rights.  That  made  Medicare  a  great  hu- 
man success.  But  it  burns  arch-conservatives 
like  Phillips  and  his  YAF  crew,  because  en- 
rolling all  those  old.  sick,  poor  people  raised 
the  cost  of  Medicare. 

Similarly,  those  Community  Action  work- 
ers saw  that  only  40  percent  of  the  eligible 
were  getting  surplus  food  commodities,  and 
only  20  percent  of  the  eligible  were  getting 
food  stamps.  So  "outreach"  workers  helped 
many  thousands  to  get  the  nutrition  they 
needed  and  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

This  burns  Phillips  and  his  crowd.  Just  as 
It  Infuriates  him  that  OEO  lawyers  have 
helped  millions  to  get  the  welfare  payments 
to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 

This  YAF  gang's  fight  with  OEO  is  not  that 
"it  wasn't  helping  the  poor,"  as  the  White 
House  keeps  pretending;  it  is  that  OEO  was 
helping  too  many  poor  people. 

No  one  expects  Scott  to  sit  in  the  White 
House  and  denounce  the  administration's 
cruel  slandering  of  the  poor;  but  if  he  would 
Just  get  the  facts  he  might  at  least  opt  for 
silence. 
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ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION    ACT 
EXTENSION 

<Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  voting 
for  the  1-year  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  believe  that  what 
we  do  here  today  will  have  the  most  pro- 
found effect  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  inflation  con- 
tinuing to  grow  imchecked  while  the 
Government  made  a  few  feeble  attempts 
to  ciu-b  rising  prices.  What  was  lacking 
was  a  consistent,  tmifled  program  that 
would  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  program  that  would  leave  no 
gaps  or  inequalities. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
how  phases  I  and  n  could  work  if  prices 
and  wages  were  controlled,  and  interest 
rates  and  profits  were  not.  The  controls 
of  phase  III  were  for  the  most  part  either 
ineffectual  or  unenforced,  and  even  so, 
the  controls  were  lifted  too  soon.  We  see 
now  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's premature  actions. 

All  through  the  President's  inflation- 
control  program  the  cost  of  food  con- 
tinued to  rise.  It  took  a  nationwide  boy- 
cott by  outraged  housewives  to  get  the 
President  to  take  positive  action  to  con- 
trol meat  price  rises.  However,  we  are 
still  without  the  kind  of  uniform  national 
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pleased  to  learn  last  year  that  plans  were 
being  made  to  produce  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugese language  versions  of  the  program 
for  distribution  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  first  programs  in  the  new  series 
have  been  shown  in  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  The  reception  has  been,  if 
anything,  even  greater  than  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Mexican  reaction  to  "Plaza  Se- 
samo"  was  described  recently  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  "Christian  Science  Monitor" 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  many  Members  of  Congress : 

TV:  Spanish  "Sesame  Street"  a  Hit 
IN   Latin   America 

(By  C.  Conrad  Manley) 

Mexico  City. — The  first  three  weeks  ol  tele- 
casting "Plaza  Sesamo,"  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage version  of  "Sesame  Street,"  throughout 
Mexico  has  shown  the  project  to  be  "an  even 
greater  success  than  we  had  anticipated," 
according  to  the  program's  executive  director, 
John  Page. 

The  program  Is  in  the  midst  of  expansion 
to  most  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Bolivia  is  being  aided  by  contributions  from 
its  "sister  state  "  of  Utah  to  provide  receivers 
in  poor  areas. 

"The  studio  here  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  and  telephone  calls  of  commendation," 
Mr.  Page  said  in  Mexico  City,  "and  now  we're 
having  to  field  scores  of  requests  for  members 
of  the  'Plaza  Sesamo'  cast  to  come  to  birthday 
parties." 

Most  popular  character  of  the  five-member 
cast,  he  added,  is  Abelardo,  a  seven-foot  al- 
ligator-like creature  who  occupies  the  role 
taken  by  Big  Bird  In  the  American  series. 

Launched  In  Mexico  on  two  national  tele- 
vision networks  on  Jan.  8,  the  educational 
program  for  three-  to  six-year-olds  has  drawn 
acclaim  from  Mexican  parents,  educators, 
and  editorialists. 

Interviewed  by  a  reporter  of  Mexico  City's 
El  Heraldo,  one  mother  of  five  said:  "At  last 
I  can  get  all  of  my  children  together  In  agree- 
ment on  what  television  program  to  watch; 
before  there  were  always  quarrels.  And  I 
watch  it  with  them." 

Another,  Elena  Gomez  Gonzalez  de  Padilla, 
called  It  "not  only  a  good  program  for  chU- 
dren  but  for  adults  as  well.  It  shows  us  how 
to  treat  the  little  ones  and  bow  to  lead  them, 
to  teach  them  letters  and  numbers." 

Modeled  on  the  three -year -old  "Sesame 
Street"  familiar  to  United  States  audiences, 
"Plaza  Sesamo"  has  been  adapted  to  Latin 
American  psychology  and  custcans.  Its  local 
Is  •  typical  plaza  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, centered  on  a  fountain.  Its  characters 
include  Don  Ramon,  proprietor  of  a  smaU 
store;  Gonzalo,  a  young  mechanic,  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Lulsa;  Gonzalo's  sister,  Rosita,  a 
student  nurse;  and  two  animal  characters, 
Abelardo  and  an  outsize  parrot.  Pace. 

About  40  percent  of  the  54-mlnute  show 
has  been  filmed  at  Churubusco  Studios  here 
with  local  actors.  Another  40  percent  comes 
from  the  fiJm  archives  of  the  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop  in  New  York,  with  dialogue 
dubbed  in  Spanish.  The  final  20  percent  Is 
made  up  of  animated  cartoons,  graphic  ma- 
terial and  films  of  scenes  and  activities  from 
around  Latin  America. 

Sponsored  In  Mexico  by  Telesistema  Mexl- 
cana,  S.A.  (now  Televlsa),  and  the  Xerox 
Corporation  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
gram Is  aired  nationally  five  days  a  week 
from  3  to  4  p.m.  by  Channel  2  and  from  5:30 
to  6:30  p.m.  by  Channel  5. 

Xerox,  which  contributed  half  of  the  $2 
mUUon  production  cost  of  the  130-chapter 
series,  gets  only  about  30  seconds  of  advertis- 
ing at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program, 
with  Its  name  scrawled  as  on  a  blackboard, 
but  Its  payoff  comes  with  the  general  recognl- 
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tion  of  Its  high-level  public  relations  contri- 
bution to  hemispheric  education. 

A  mother  telephoned  Televlsa  recently,  Mr. 
Page  recounted,  to  report  that  her  3 ',2 -year- 
old  sou  had  told  her,  "Mama,  I  know  how  to 
write  'Plaza  Sesamo." "  "Go  ahead,"  she  en- 
couraged him,  "and  show  me."  Painfully,  the 
toddler  scribbled  In  block  letters:  "XEROX." 

The  Mexican  program  was  preceded  by  the 
Inauguration  of  "Plaza  Sesamo"  In  Puerto 
Rico  In  November  and  In  Brazil,  with  Its  own 
original  program  in  Portuguese,  in  Decem- 
ber, both  of  which  are  described  as  "highly 
successful." 

The  week  following  the  launching  of  the 
series  In  Mexico,  "Plaza  Sesamo  "  went  on 
the  air  on  national  networks  in  both  Colom- 
bia and  Ecuador  and  Is  scheduled  to  be 
broadcast  In  Venezuela  In  February  and  In 
all  five  Central  American  republics,  Panama, 
Chile,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  about  the 
third  week  of  March. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  executive  director 
reported,  the  series  will  be  broadcast  in  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay  and  Bolivia,  leaving  only 
Peru  in  Latin  America  without  arrangements 
for  Its  Juvenile  population  to  see  the  pro- 
gram. 

"In  Utah,  which  is  a  'sister  state'  of  Bo- 
livia," Mr.  Page  said,  "there  Is  a  public  cam- 
paign now  going  on  to  raise  funds  to  buy 
television  receivers  for  poor  urban  districts 
and  Isolated  rural  areas  of  that  country  so 
that  their  children  can  share  In  the  benefits 
of  the  educational  broadcasts.  Contributors 
are  given  a  metal  plaque  which  reads  'Plaza 
Sesamo'  In  recognition  of  their  assistance." 

VlTiether  there  will  be  a  second  130-pro- 
gram  series  of  "Plaza  Sesamo,"  the  execu- 
tive director  said,  "depends  on  studies  of 
audience  reaction  to  the  current  series  which 
is  now  going  on.  It  will  be  several  weeks  yet 
before  our  researchers  have  enough  data  to 
tell  us  precisely  what  Is  right  and  what  Is 
wrong  with  what  we  have  done  so  far." 

Dr.  Rogello  Diaz  Guerrero,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Investigation  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences here,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Raul  Bi- 
anchl,  are  now  analyzing  material  derived 
from  "Plaza  Sesamo"  broadcasts  in  Mexico, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  for  guidance  In  fu- 
ture productions  of  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  here. 

Meanwhile,  though  "Sesame  Street"  has 
aroused  some  controversy  in  the  U.S.,  the 
general  reaction  of  Mexican  audiences  seems 
to  be  summed  up  by  columnist  Manuel  Pal- 
lares  of  the  daUy  El  Sol  de  Mexico:  "  'Plaza 
Sesamo'  Is  a  stupendous  production.  Its  func- 
tion, to  educate  and  to  entertam.  Is  carried 
out  perfectly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  chil- 
dren have  received  from  television. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON    SHOULD    VISIT 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day in  his  speech  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  annoimced  his  attention  to  travel 
to  Latin  America  this  5'ear.  I  applaud 
this  visible  demonstration  of  continuing 
U.S.  interest  in  our  neighbox's  to  the 
south.  The  trip  undoubtedly  will  help 
dispel  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
does  not  care  about  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  am  hopeful  that  based  on  the  results 
of  the  discussions  Secretary  Rogers  will 
have  during  his  tripj»resident  Nixon  will 
be  able  to  conclude  that  a  personal  visit 
by   him   would    produce   a    significant 


advance  in  hemisphere  relations.  Re- 
cently the  Miami  Herald  published  an 
editorial  urging  such  a  presidential  trip. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  interested 
in  Latin  America,  I  am  sure,  share  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  editorial : 
Showing  Latins  We  Really  Care 

Since  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover,  there 
has  been  only  one  U.S.  President  who  did 
not  visit  South  America  proper — Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  cross  the  border  briefly 
to  Mexico  in  1969  but  has  not  ventured  as 
far  as  either  Central  or  South  America  dur- 
ing his  Presidency. 

There  are  Indications  now,  with  much  ol 
Latin  America  grumbling  about  U.S.  neglect 
or  worse,  that  he  will  remedy  that. 

Early  this  month,  the  President  revealed 
that  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  CotmcU  had  recommended 
that  he  make  such  a  visit. 

"They  feel  that  going  to  Peking  and  going 
to  Moscow  Indicates  that  we  don't  care  about 
our  neighbors  In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 
the  President  said  at  the  time  in  discussing 
the  recommendations. 

The  trip  has  not  yet  been  scheduled,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  concern  that  It  might  be 
postponed  again. 

Right  now.  U.S.  relations  In  Latin  America 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  A  Presidential 
visit  would  at  the  least  Indicate  a  personal 
concern,  and  assist  in  relieving  hurt  feelings 
If  not  substantive   conflicts. 

Most  of  the  same  problems  that  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  detailed  after  his  hectic  1969 
tour  still  remain.  Trade  preferences  continue 
to  rate  the  highest  Latin  priority. 

If  any  change,  there  may  be  even  greater 
anxiety  now  than  then,  because  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  failure  to  follow  through 
on  Its  1969  promise  to  Institute  those  pref- 
erences. 

The  President  has  not  indicated  what  hU 
Itinerary  might  be.  There  have  been  Indica- 
tions that  he  might  hold  a  series  of  confer- 
ences in  centrally  located  countries,  inviting 
groups  of  Latin  American  chiefs  of  state  to 
each. 

Any  itinerary,  however,  most  certainly 
would  Include  BrazU,  regarded  throughout 
Latin  America  as  the  principal  U.S.  ally  In 
the  region. 

The  President  may  not  now  be  able  real- 
istically to  pledge  action  on  trade  prefer- 
ences because  of  the  protectionist  sentiment 
that  prevails  In  the  U3.  Congress. 

But  a  personal  trip  would  provid&Hhe  op- 
portunity for  persuasion  at  the  highest  level 
that  there  Is  no  really  attractive  alternative 
to  hemispheric  cooperation. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  DIPLOMACY- 
KEY  TO  WORLD  UNDERSTAND- 
ING 

(Ml-.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  we 
are  deluged  with  headlines  depicting  the 
conflicts,  great  and  small,  political,  and 
economic,  which  characterize  intei-na- 
tional  relations  in  this  era  of  power  poli- 
tics. Often  overlooked  are  those  events 
which  slowly  and  gradually  are  working 
to  luiite  rather  than  divide  mankind. 
Some  of  these  trends  toward  a  more 
interdependent  world  system  were  never 
intended  as  such  but  they  are  there — 
larger  populations  and  more  industrial- 
ization, for  example,  are  increasingly 
requiring  joint  action  to  stretch  scarce 
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resources  and  control  pollution.  But  be- 
yond the  almost  accidental  convergence 
of  such  forces  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  being  done  by  men  and  women  around 
the  globe  to  establish  a  more  rational 
and  peaceful  world  order.  An  important 
component  of  this  effort  in  the  United 
States  are  the  activities  and  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  in  the  IDepartment  of  State. 
In  an  article  published  last  September, 
Alan  A.  Reich,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  very  ably  articulated  the 
rationale  behind  his  bureau's  progi-ams 
and  detailed  its  multifaceted  efforts  to 
promote  international  imderstanding. 

The  article,  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber 4,  1972  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
was  based  on  address  Secretary  Reich 
made  last  Jime  15  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
New  York: 

People-to-People  Diplomact — Key  to 

World  Understandinc 

(By  Alan  A.  Reich) 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  mankind's  very  existence. 
Fortunately,  however,  new  initiatives  and 
agreements  in  the  disarmament  field  offer 
hope  that  the  deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build- 
up may  be  broken.  Prospects  for  increased 
govemment-to-government  cooperation  look 
better  now  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II.  The  great  powers  are  focusing  on 
areas  of  common  concern  rather  than  on 
their  differences.  The  results  appear  prom- 
ising. 

But  while  technology  has  made  nuclear 
annihilation  possible,  it  also  has  sparked  a 
revolution  in  communication  and  transpor- 
tation which  brings  increasing  numbers  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  into  direct,  open, 
and  Immediate  contact.  International  diplo- 
macy, traditionally  the  task  of  men  behind 
closed  doors,  has  become  a  public  matter. 
Many  foreign  ofBces  no  longer  confine  them- 
selves to  speaking  with  other  foreign  offices 
for  peoples:  they  help  and  encourage  peoples 
to  speak  for  themselves  across  national 
boundaries.  People-to-people  communication 
has  become  a  dominant  force  In  International 
relations  throughout  the  world. 

Societies  and  their  problems  have  become 
more  complex.  More  and  more  people  are 
educated  and  have  become  concerned  citi- 
zens. The  media  reach  and  stimulate  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people.  The  number  of 
individuals  and  Institutions  that  influence 
major  decisions  in  every  country  Is  grow- 
ing. This  is  true  in  international  affairs  as 
well  as  in  domestic  matters. 

We  share  the  concern  of  people  through- 
out the  world  with  the  serious  problems  of 
disease,  hunger,  pollution,  and  overpopula- 
tion. We  also  share  the  frustration  and 
sense  of  injustice  such  problems  bring  and 
the  commitment  to  find  solutions.  Our  fu- 
tures are  Intertwined  in  the  work  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  on  our  planet.  If  we 
do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  peaceful 
cooperation  in  the  world  over  the  next  few 
decades,  neither  we  nor  our  children  will 
be  able  to  give  the  necessary  emphasis  to 
solving  our  domestic  problems.  Working  with 
our  international  counterparts  and  develop- 
ing better  communication  and  understand- 
ing are  mutually  reinforcing  processes.  Citi- 
zens are  Involved  in  and  contributing  to 
both. 

The  geometric  increase  In  citizen  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  diplomat.  It  is  a  fundamental, 
irreversible,  and  irresistible  Influence  for 
peace.  Nations  are  less  likely  to  deal  with 
their  differences  in  absolute  terms  when 
their  citizens  communicate  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  freely  and  frequently. 
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Some  150  prominent  U.S  lecturers  went 
abroad  for  six-week  lectiu-e  t  aurs  in  1971 

Nearly  500  United  Nat  ons  specialists 
selected  by  their  home  coun  rles  and  funded 
by  the  U.N.,  are  programed  innually  by  the 
State  Department  through  ;  0  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  six-  to  nl:  le-month  train- 
ing programs  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department's  imall  but  cata- 
lytic exchange-of -persons  ]»rogram  stimu- 
lates constructive  communication  among 
leaders  and  future  leaders  in  many  fields 
here  and  abroad.  It  creates  d  arable  reservoirs 
of  information,  understandir  g,  and  empathy 
It  develops  rewarding  and  lai  ting  contacts  of 
key  people  of  other  countries  with  their 
counterparts  here. 

PRIVATE    SECTOR    PARTICIPATION 

These  programs  depend  heavUy  on  the 
willing  cooperation  of  coun  less  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Their  response  has  been  out- 
standing. The  Department  also  contracts 
with  a  number  of  organ  izat  ons  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  these  activities.  For  Instance 
COSERV— the  National  ComcU  for  Com- 
munity Services  to  Internal  ional  Visitors- 
Is  a  network  of  80  voluntai  y  organizations 
throughout  the  United  Stat  !s  which  enlists 
some  100,000  Americans  to  provide  hospi- 
tality and  orientation  for  Ir  ternational  vis- 
itors. They  serve  voluntarlljr  because  they 
believe  In  the  Importance  of  their  work  to 
strengthen  international  und  srstanding.  This 
makes  an  Indelible  Impression  on  the  for- 
eign visitors  they  serve. 

Another  organization,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Foreign  Student  MTairs,  counsels 
many  of  the  160,000  foreign  students  now 
studying  in  American  colleres  and  univer- 
sities. The  Institute  of  Inter  national  Educa- 
tion and  several  private  prog  -amlng  agencies 
help  carry  out  the  Pulbrlgl  t  and  interna- 
tional visitor  programs. 

We  In  the  Department  of  State  are  aware 
that  our  programs  represent  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  private-public  ;  )artlcipation  in 
exchanges  aimed  at  furtherljg  international 
mutual  understanding.  In  addition  to  service 
organizations,  professional  iassociatlons  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  JournalistsJ  municipal  ad- 
ministrators, and  others  linli  their  members 
with  counterparts  throughout  the  world. 
More  than  30  American  spora  organizations 
carry  on  international  programs  involving 
their  athletes  In  competltlm,  demonstra- 
tions, and  coaching  clinics  h^re  and  abroad; 
several  youth  organizations  conduct  inter- 
national exchanges  involvlr  g  nearly  6,000 
American  and  foreign  teenigers  annually. 
Numerous  foundations,  busin  esses,  and  insti- 
tutions throughout  Americi,  facilitate  the 
private  stvidles  of  some  of  ths  nearly  150,000 
foreign  students  who  come  ;o  study  in  the 
United  States  annually  and  approximately 
half  that  number  of  Amerhans  who  study 
abroad  each  year.  Private  Am  erican  perform- 
ing arts  groups  tour  other  coi  mtries;  recipro- 
cal opportunities  are  offered  to  counterpart 
groups  from  abroad.  The  I  eople-to-People 
Federation  and  Its  various  lommittees  ac- 
tively promote  and  carry  cut  meaningful 
exchanges;  the  sister  city  jirogram  of  the 
Town  Affiliation  Association  links  some  400 
American  cities  with  comiiunltles  in  60 
countries  of  the  world. 

Before  we  undertook  new  « xchange  activi- 
ties in  the  private  sector  lasl  year,  we  asked 
the  cultural  affairs  officers  ir  our  Embassies 
around  the  world  whether  t  hey  wanted  an 
increase  in  exchanges  by  privi  te  groups.  They 
were  also  asked  whether  thes  s  activities  fur- 
ther our  long-term  purpose  ol  mcreasing  mu- 
tual  understanding  with  ttieir  respective 
countries.  Almost  without  exception  the 
■posts  replied  that  they  want  Increased  ex- 
changes. They  want  them  t<  occur  both  to 
and  from  the  United  States.  Phey  confirmed 
that  these  activities  contribi  te  to  removing 
barriers  to  understanding  a  id  to  forming 
durable    cooperative    relatlor  ships. 
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Last  year  the  Bvu-eau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  set  up  a  special  office  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  private  organizations 
seeking  to  participate  in  International 
person-to-person  programs.  This  Office  of 
Private  Cooperation,  on  request,  helps  private 
organizations  to  become  active  inter' 
nationally. 

THE    CONTRIBtrriON    OF    SERVICE    ORGANIZATIONS 

In  government  and  In  the  private  sector, 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  Service  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Rotary  International  through 
its  people-to-people  programs,  are  doing  a 
great  Job.  Rotary "s  international  youth  ex- 
change, involving  700  youths  throughout  the 
world  annually,  is  a  model  program  with 
considerable  impact. 

The  Rotary  Club  matching  program,  which 
links  Rotary  Clubs  in  150  countries  with 
counterpart  clubs  for  direct  Rotarlan-to- 
Rotarian  relationships  and  shared  service 
projects,  is  equally  impressive.  Rotary's 
world  community  service  program  has 
helped  people  throughout  the  world.  Through 
Rotary  International's  small  business  clinic 
program,  many  individuals  in  less  developed 
countries  have  been  helped  to  self-sufficiency 
and  community  contribution. 

Two  other  elements  of  the  overall  Rotary 
International  outreach  are  especially  mean- 
ingful. First,  the  mere  existence  of  some 
150,000  Rotary  Clubs  in  150  countries  Is  a 
potent  force  for  mutual  understanding. 
Rotary,  like  other  worldwide  service  organi- 
zations, is  made  up  of  leaders  from  all 
segments  of  society;  this  fraternal  relation- 
ship— professional  to  professional,  bvisiness- 
man  to  businessman,  and  so  on — generates 
good  will  among  millions  throughout  the 
world. 

Another  service  which  Rotary  Clubs  per- 
form is  the  furtherance  of  international 
person-to-pei"son  relationships  by  others  in 
their  communities.  In  visits  throughout  the 
United  States  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  extent  to  which  Rotary  and  other  serv- 
ice clubs  have  initiated  and  developed  sister 
city  affiliations,  people-to-people  exchanges, 
international  hospitality  programs,  and  In- 
ternational activities  of  local  performing 
arts  and  sports  groups.  These  activities 
contribute  to  strengthened  bonds  between 
participating  local  groups  and  the  nations 
involved. 

I  have  been  asked  by  leaders  of  service 
organizations  what  they  might  do  to  in- 
crease international  understanding.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  significant  organi- 
zational oxitreach,  either  in  concept  or  in 
program,  than  that  of  Rotary  International. 

I  can  only  urge  Rotary  and  other  organi- 
zations to  do  more  of  the  same — demon- 
strating so  well  the  capacity  for  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  in  solving 
that  most  important  of  all  human  problems, 
the  achievement  of  a  sustained  world  peace, 
by  sponsoring  exchanges,  providing  commu- 
nity leadership  in  international  programing, 
helping  peoples  of  other  nations  to  become 
less  dependent,  and  strengthening  interna- 
tional ties  among  key  individuals  and  groups. 

All  this  adds  up  to  building  a  better  world 
through  ptople-to-people  diplomacy.  To  ac- 
complish this  will  require  the  patience,  the 
persistence,  and  the  participation  of  us  all, 
public  and  private  sector  alike.  But  the  result 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  Rotary  and  the  other  service  or- 
ganizations will  be  found  In  the  forefront 
of  those  who  get  the  Job  done. 


MADISON  LIBRARY  TO  BE  FRENCH- 
BUILT 

•  Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to 
my  dismay,  I  have  noted  that  today  the 


fourth  foreign-made  crane  is  inching  its 
way  upward  on  the  construction  site  of 
the  $90  million  Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 

I  liave  made  it  a  point  to  bring  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  Congress  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  few  weeks  the 
irony  of  the  loss  of  jobs  in  this  country 
due  to  increased  imports  of  such  equip- 
ment as  these  cranes.  The  steady  out- 
flow of  American  dollars  along  with  the 
fact  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  sub- 
sidizing tlie  pui'chase  of  equipment  used 
to  construct  public  buildings  is  deplor- 
able. 

I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  U.S.- 
produced  equipment  be  used  in  the  con- 
ytruction  of  public  buildings,  especially 
those  in  which  a  Federal  contract  is  in- 
volved. 

It  is  absurd  that  witliin  the  shadow  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  we  are  daily  witnessing 
the  erosion  of  American  jobs  and  the 
U.S.  dollar.  As  the  Congress  prepares  to 
debate  the  important  trade  bill  this  year, 
I  will  continue  to  luge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  that  language  which  perpetuates 
the  invasion  of  foreign-made  cranes  and 
related  construction  equipment  into 
America. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  COVER  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  ext«nd  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Thursday,  April  12th,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will 
begin  hearings  on  H.R.  1236 — a  bill 
sponsored  by  Mi*.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  and 
myself.  H.R.  1236  would  extend  to  the 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  the 
coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  As  the  Members  know,  an 
identical  bill.  H.R.  11357.  passed  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
285  to  95.  No  action  was  taken  in  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  1236  would  be  a  logical  extension 
of  the  trend  toward  covering  nonprofit 
hospitals  under  other  Federal  laws.  In 
1964,  they  were  covered  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act.  In  1966, 
they  were  brought  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  1970,  they  were 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970. 

I  should  add  that  non-proflt-hospital 
employees  were  originally  covered  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  When  that  act  was 
amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Amend- 
ments of  1947.  coverage  was  withdrawn 
from  non-profit-hospital  employees  for 
only  one  reason:  There  was  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland 
that  hospitals  were  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  doubt  has  been  removed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Butte  Medi- 
cal Properties  case  and  in  Maryland 
against  Wirtz — 1968. 

Tliere  are  two  very  important  reasons 
why  the  prohibition  in  section  2(2)  of 
the  NLRA  should  be  removed. 

First,  the  passage  of  H.R.   1236  will 


bring  stability  and  order  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  hospital 
field.  Nonprofit  hospitals  comprise  near- 
ly 50  percent  of  all  hospitals  in  this 
country — and  have  66  percent  of  all  ad- 
missions. They  employ  1,337,000  full- 
time  equivalent  workers. 

Without  the  protections  and  proce- 
dures of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  tliis  vital  segment  of  Americas 
health  care  delivery  system  finds  itself 
embroiled  in  "recognition  strikes."  These 
strikes  come  about  because  in  most 
States  nonprofit  hospitals  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  recognize  and  bargain 
with  organizations  representing  their 
employees — even  if  100  percent  of  the 
employees  so  desire. 

H.R.  1236  would  grant  to  such  em- 
ployees access  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board's  election  procedures 
and  would  virtually  eliminate  the  "rec- 
ognition strike."  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  the  protections  ex- 
tended to  employees,  H.R.  1236  would 
afford  to  the  employer  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals tlie  same  important  protections. 

The  second  reason  is  one  of  fairness 
and  justice.  Why  should  we  continue  this 
unjustified  discrimination  against  one 
class  of  hospital  employees?  Why  should 
the  employees  of  proprietary  hospitals 
be  covered,  but  not  those  of  nonprofit 
hospitals? 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  the 
last  Congress,  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  witnesses  supporting  the 
removal  of  this  prohibition  from  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  reason  for  its  orig- 
inal inclusion  has  been  resolved  by  the 
courts.  To  bring  stability  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  industry 
and  to  insure  equity,  Mr.  Ashbrook  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  again  pass  tliis 
legislation. 


GEORGE  FOREMAN— A  SUCCESS- 
FUL AMERICAN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  article  entitled. 
"Don't  Knock  the  American  System  to 
Me!"  by  George  Foreman,  which  was 
taken  from  the  April  issue  of  Nations 
Business.  As  we  all  know,  George  Fore- 
man is  the  new  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  world.  We  also  realize  that  this 
American — a  black  man — has  proven 
that  the  "system"  can  fimction  fairly 
and  profitably  for  every  citizen. 

Using  his  own  description.  George 
Foreman's  early  years  could  be  called 
textbook  juvenile  delinquency.  His  own 
words  best  describe  his  situation : 

Casting  about  for  places  to  put  the  blame 
for  the  troubles  a  person  has  Is  an  old  hu- 
man trait.  "They"  Is  an  easier  word  to  xise 
than  "I",  when  things  don't  go  right.  But 
in  getting  by  an  obstacle,  or  a  trouble,  or  a 
problem,  the  key — and  I  know  this  becau.se 
I've  had  them  all.  and  still  have  some — Is  to 
take  after  it,  all  alone  if  that's  the  only 
v/ay. 

More  times  than  not,  battles  have  to  be 
taken  on  alone.  The  messes  a  man  gets  Into, 
they're  the  same.  They  didn't  hunt  him  up; 
he  went  looking  for  them,  whether  he  always 
knew  It  or  not. 
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Fmally,  George  Foreman  saw  the  light 
and,  "laid  down  the  pool  cue,  and  picked 
up  iiope."  By  taking  tliis  first  step,  he  al- 
lowed the  Job  Corps  and  some  dedicated 
friends  to  help  him  in  his  struggle  for 
self-respect  and  success. 

Through  talent  and  fortitude,  he 
found  himself  in  a  fighting  ring  in  Mex- 
ico City  facing  a  more  experienced, 
"amateur"  boxer  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
lonnis  Chepulis.  When  the  bell  sounded, 
George  Foreman  methodically  outboxed 
the  Russian  and  instantly  became  a 
household  word  as  he  danced  around  the 
ring  while  waving  the  American  flag. 

This  victory  and  his  subsequent  vic- 
tory over  Joe  Frazier  was  George  Pore- 
man's  proof  to  the  world  that  any  man, 
through  hard  work  and  dedication,  can 
learn  to  make  the  iVmerican  system 
"work  for  him." 

George  Foreman  summarized  his  own 
success  story  far  better  than  I  could  do 
when  he  said: 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  worked  for  It.  I 
worship  the  opportunity  this  country  grants 
to  those  who  really  try,  don't  knock  it. 

I  am  fed  up  with  those  who  are  always 
running  this  country  into  the  groimd. 
To  those  people,  and  to  my  colleagues, 
I  offer  the  opportunity  to  read  how  one 
man  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  his 
profession  and  who  displays  all  the  at- 
tributes of  a  true  champion. 

The  article  follows : 
DcH"T  Knock  thb  Amehican  Ststem  to  Me 
(By  George  Foreman,  world  heavyweight 
champion) 

In  my  business,  boxing,  I  know  a  lot  about 
gtylng  hard  knocks,  and  getting  them,  too. 
That's  the  kind  of  business  It  Is.  I  accept  It 
for  being  that.  But  knocking  the  American 
system,  that  I  can't  take. 

If  there  Is  give  and  take  in  Ufe,  and  I  know 
for  sure  there  Is,  and  some  of  it  rough  stuff, 
a  man  has  to  find  out  early  in  his  life  how 
much  of  each  he  has  capacity  for. 

I  found  out  early,  though,  that  you  dont 
get  much  of  anywhere  by  knocking  success. 
The  really  smart  guy  tries  to  find  out  why 
It  works,  and  how  he  can  get  In  that  kind  of 
action,  and  then  tries  to  make  it  work  for 
him. 

They  call  me  a  flag-waver,  and  It's  true. 
Not  Just  that  time  In  Mexico  City  In  the 
Arena  Mexlcana  on  the  night  of  Oct.  27,  1968. 
That  was  when  I  had  beaten  the  Soviet 
heavyweight.  lonnls  Chepulis.  The  referee 
caUed  It  a  TKO,  and  the  Olympic  gold  medal 
was  mine. 

TTiere  were  more  than  2.000  black  athletes 
In  those  Olympic  Games  In  aU  sports.  I  waa 

afraid— even  with  the  USA  on  my  Jersey 

they  might  not  know  I  was  an  American. 
And  I  wanted  everybody  to  know,  and  to 
know  that  at  that  moment  I  was  one  of  the 
happiest  Americans  who  ever  lived.  So,  I  took 
the  little  American  flag  from  the  pocket  of 
my  robe,  and  waved  it  as  I  took  a  bow  to 
each  of  the  ring's  four  corners. 

What  never  occurred  to  me  then  was  that 
this  little  thing  I  did  would  be  translated 
Into  an  opposing  view  to  the  "black  power" 
fever  which  was  so  much  a  part  of  that 
Olympics.  It  wasnt  that  at  all.  If  that  other 
way  was  how  John  Carlos  and  Tommy  Smith 
felt — well,  the  America  I  came  from  is  a  free 
country,  and  they  were  entitled  to  do  or  say 
what  they  felt  or  thought.  I  was  so  proud, 
I  was  Just  doing  what  came  naturally  to  me 
It  was  my  "thing"  and,  thank  God,  it  is 
still  my  "tiling." 

Casting  about  for  places  to  put  blame  for 
the  troubles  a  person  has  is  an  old  human 
trait.  "They"  Is  an  easier  word  to  use  that^ 
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said:  "George  Foreman  will  win  the  gold 
medal,  and  go  on  to  be  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world." 

It  meant  a  lot  to  me,  finding  out  such 
things,  and  that  work  was  getting  me  closer 
and  closer  to  where  I  wanted  to  be  In  life, 
and  that  other  people  were  believing  in  me, 
other  than  my  mother.  And  because  I  like 
kids,  I  found  the  ones  who  lived  in  slums  as 
I  had,  and  others,  too,  were  beginning  to 
hang  around  me.  They  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
and  they  were  paying  attention  to  what  I 
said.  The  more  I  won,  the  more  they  tuned 
me  in.  What  a  difference  it  makes  when  you 
first  have  that  feeling  that  people  are  look- 
ing up  to  you,  and  not  down  on  you ! 

That  night,  after  winning  in  Mexico  City, 
I  couldn't  bear  to  take  the  gold  medal  from 
around  my  neck.  It  was  my  badge,  my  re- 
minder. The  ones  around  me  now  had  been 
telling  me  the  truth:  Work  and  get  with  it, 
and  you  can  have  it  all. 

I  had  put  a  phone  call  in  to  my  mother  in 
Houston.  She  was  always  worrying  about  me 
getting  hvirt.  Not  the  other  guy.  Just  me, 
her  little  boy,  all  220  pounds  of  him.  But 
I  felt  a  desperate  need  to  talk  to  her,  to  tell 
her  that  finally  all  those  young  boy  kitchen 
conversations  and  dreams  we  used  to  have 
were  starting  to  come  true. 

While  I  was  talking  with  her,  Barney  wait- 
ed, and  when  I  came  back  to  the  table,  he 
said  that  if  it  was  all  right  with  me,  he  was 
going  to  call  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  going  to  remind  them  that  this 
George  Foreman  who  won  in  Mexico  City  was 
a  Job  Corpsman. 

It  was  a  program  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  had  brought  about  himself,  and  now 
he  would  surely  want  to  see  me  and  tell  me 
himself  how  proud  he  was.  Imagine!  "Man, 
you're  too  much,"  I  told  Barney. 

On  Nov.  18,  1968 — Just  three  weeks  later — 
Charles  B.  "Tex"  Thornton,  Lltton's  board 
chairman;  Eugene  Allen,  of  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center;  Barney  and  myself,  we  were 
walking  up  to  the  White  House  on  our  way 
to  visit  the  President  of  the  United  States! 

A    GIFT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

I  was  carrying  a  little  plaque  I  wanted  to 
give  him.  I  didn't  know  whether  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  be  doing  or  not,  but  almost 
every  time  I  saw  pictures  of  him,  he  was 
giving  something  to  somebody.  I  felt  I  owed 
him  something.  I  was  about  to  learn  that 
whatever  your  heart  tells  you  to  do  Is  always 
right,  never  wrong. 

When  I  gave  it  to  President  Johnson,  he 
looked  so  tired.  The  whole  country  kind  of 
had  him  on  the  ropes  then.  To  bring  it  back 
together,  he'd  made  the  big  decision  not  to 
be  their  punching  bag  any  more.  I  told  him 
the  plaque  was  to  thank  him  for  making  the 
Job  Corps  possible — giving  young  Americans 
such  as  me  a  chance  for  hope,  and  dlgniV 
and  self-respect.  I  saw  a  tear  start  down  his 
cheek  from  his  left  eye.  But  he  was  sharp, 
too.  Recovering  himself,  and  waving  the 
plaque  at  the  press  who  were  there  in  his 
Oval  Office  with  us,  he  told  them  he  was 
going  to  keep  It  there  where  they  could  see  it 
everytime  they  came  in,  to  let  'em  know  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  who  thought  he 
had  done  something  right. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  America  that  day: 
That  when  you're  right,  and  do  right  in  a  big 
way,  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  have  you  in  to  tell  abotit  It,  and  encour- 
age you  to  keep  on,  now  that  you've  found 
out  what  it's  like.  And  I  was  standing  there 
with  him,  and  he  had  once  been  poor,  too, 
and  was  a  not-too-well-educated  Texas  boy 
who  had  refused  many  times  along  the  way 
to  be  licked.  He  was  going  out  of  that  White 
House,  a  man  who  hswi  championed  the  cause 
of  a  lot  of  people,  including  me,  and  however 
bad  he  may  have  felt,  I  knew  he  could  live 
with  himself  for  all  he  had  done. 

Tex  "ITiornton  said  he  was  proud  of  me, 
the  way  it  had  gone  there  in  the  White 
House,  and  he  said  he  woxild  always  be  avail- 


able to  me  for  any  advice  I  might  need,  that 
I  had  only  to  ask.  He  even  said  he  and  some 
of  his  friends  would  put  together  a  kind  of 
syndicate,  or  association,  which  would  back 
me  and  keep  me  from  having  to  take  any 
offers  which  might  not  be  good  for  me  In 
the  long  run.  When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
try  it  alone,  he  respected  that,  and  under- 
stood it,  and  accepted  it. 

Somewhere,  I  kept  telling  myself,  I  have 
to  begin  making  my  own  decisions,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  now.  The  professional  thing 
was  on  my  mind,  and  I  talked  with  Dick 
Sadler  about  being  my  manager-trainer.  He 
had  had  a  long  string  of  champions,  the 
last  being  Sonny  Llston.  I  had  a  strong  feel- 
ing, an  admiration,  for  Sonny.  He  had  had 
so  far  to  come  back  when  he  started,  from 
the  hole  he  was  in,  and  he  did  It.  He  came 
to  a  sad  end,  but  in  what  he  did,  he  showed 
all  things  were  possible. 

[Sonny  Llston,  who  had  many  scrapes  with 
the  law  during  his  life,  was  found  dead  in 
his  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  home  in  January,  1971. 
He  liad  been  dead  for  about  a  week.  Drugs 
were  at  the  scene,  but  the  death  was  at- 
tributed officially  to  natural  causes.] 

Work!  That  word  again.  Dick  Sadler  told 
me  about  how  much  of  it  I  had  to  take  on 
now.  He  said  the  road  ahead  was  bumpy,  and 
had  turns  in  it,  lots  of  them.  There  were 
some  places  we  fought  in  where  we  almost 
had  to  borrow  money,  or  hock  something,  to 
get  out  of  town.  We  had  trouble  getting  op- 
ponents. Boxing  writers  were  saying  I  fought 
Joe  Namelesses  and  Bill  Whozitses,  and  that 
I  had  to  get  more  experience,  when  I  couldn't 
get  most  of  the  ones  I  fought  to  stand  up 
long  enough  to  give  me  any.  All  this  was 
what  Dick  Sadler  had  meant  by  work,  that 
it  could  Include  frtistratlon  and  hopeless- 
ness and  fighting  off  giving  in  to  them.  There 
was  wood  to  split.  And  at  6:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, running  those  three-mile  exercises  when 
other  people  were  still  all  asleep.  Then  the 
gym,  the  bag — the  little  one  and  the  big 
one— over  and  over. 

A    FINANCIAL    CRISIS 

I  was  hurting  for  money.  I  wanted  to  get 
married  to  Adrienne,  a  pretty  girl  I  knew. 
A  guy  can't  be  smart  enough  to  dodge  every- 
thing. I  signed  some  papers  with  some  peo- 
ple, and  I  got  married  early  in  1972  and  we 
were  very  happy.  Then  the  big  chance  came, 
and  I  signed  for  the  fight  with  Joe  Frazier 
for  the  championship  in  Jamaica.  Right  then, 
everything  went  sour  In  my  mouth.  I  found 
that  in  the  flght  business,  it's  not  Just  your- 
self, the  guy  you're  fighting,  and  the  referee 
In  there  with  you — in  spite  of  everything 
you  try  to  do,  you  pick  up  partners,  people 
who  share  in  you,  who  know  how  to  play 
you  and  your  desires,  and  they  have  more  to 
say  about  you  than  they  should.  When  you 
have  been  living  from  day  to  day  all  your 
life,  the  Implications  of  what  you  sign  to- 
day don't  look  as  big  as  they  will  tomorrow. 

I  got  caught  up  on  one  of  these  thUigs, 
not  the  first  fighter  to  have  it  happen  to 
him  nor  probably  the  last.  But  it  upset  me 
so,  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  quit- 
ting the  ring.  I  meant  It.  The  lawyers  all 
gathered  around  me  and  begged  me  to  go 
ahead;  suits  were  filed,  and  finally.  In  a  kind 
of  desperation,  they  asked  me  If  I  had  a 
friend  somewhere  that  I  trusted.  They  want- 
ed. They  wanted  to  explain  it  all  to  him. 
they  said,  and  then  he  could  advise  me.  I 
remembered  Litton  Industries,  and  told  them 
to  call  Barney  Oldfield.  It  was  3  o'clock  Ui 
the  morning  in  California  when  he  got  the 
call  from  New  York,  and  after  bringing  him 
up  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  they  talked  with  him 
for  a  half  hour  or  more. 

The  next  day.  he  called  me. 

I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  flght  Joe 
Frazier,  even  if  I  knew  I  could  beat  him. 
So  many  people  had  gotten  their  hands  into 
my  money.  I  didn't  want  to  be  another  sad 
story  In  boxing  for  people  to  write  about.  I 
said  I  might  as  well  forget  the  whole  thing. 


But  Barney  told  me:  "George,  the  only 
thing  I  figure  you  can  do  la  go  knock  Joe 
Frazier  out,  and  then  come  back  and  show 
people  you  can  take  all  this.  If  you  don't  go 
ahead  with  the  fight,  they'll  all  be  writtlng 
you're  scared  or  something."  He  said  It  was 
a  legal  contract,  and  the  important  thing 
was  to  win  the  title  and  then  argue. 

Suddenly,  it  all  cleared  up  for  me.  I  was 
really  fighting  everybody  but  Joe  Frazier. 
and  he  was  the  one  to  beat.  "They"  didn't 
mean  anything.  It  was  Just  the  same  old 
"they"  to  blame  things  on  again,  and  I  was 
beyond  that.  I  had  to  be.  What  I  was  in  was 
a  business,  and  I  had  to  treat  it  like  a  busi- 
ness, where  contracts  were  contracts,  and  if 
I  didn't  have  integrity  about  a  contract,  how- 
ever bad  it  might  be,  what  would  I  have  left? 

It  was  off  to  Jamaica,  even  though  my  wife. 
Adrienne.  was  pregnant,  and  the  baby  was 
due.  On  Jan.  6,  there  In  Kingston,  I  heard 
that  my  baby  girl,  Michl  Helene,  had  been 
born  in  far  off  Minneapolis.  On  Jan.  10. 
I  became  24  years  old.  On  Jan.  22,  after  a 
minute  and  a  half  of  the  second  round  and 
when  he  had  been  knocked  down  six  times 
by  me,  Joe  Frazier — the  favorite  of  almost 
ev^ry  boxing  writer  and  odds-maker  In  the 
world — had  lost  his  heavyweight  crown,  and 
it  was  mine!  Bad  as  I  had  felt  about  not 
being  able  to  be  with  my  wife  when  our  baby 
came.  It  was  one  of  the  things  life  asks  of 
you  in  keeping  things  in  focus,  and  I  could 
now  get  home  to  them — a  champion. 

GIVING  THANKS 

In  the  delirium  of  the  ring.  I  -guess  I 
thought  of  everyone — the  ones  who  believed 
in  me  and  had  done  things  for  me. 

Among  them  was  Johnny  Unltas,  the  fa- 
mous pro  football  quarterback,  the  one  who 
had  done  the  public  service  TV  spot  about 
the  Job  Corps  which  sent  me  off  In  this  new 
direction. 

I  didn't  know  until  after  the  flght  that 
President  Johnson  had  died  while  I  was  on 
the  way  to  the  stadium.  They  kept  it  from 
me.  It  gave  me  a  chill  to  think  back  to  that 
day  in  1968.  when,  there  in  the  White  House, 
he  had  asked  me  when  I  thought  I'd  be  heavy 
weight  champion,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know. 
It  made  me  sad  to  think  he  couldn't  have 
lived  one  more  day  and  read  about  what  had 
happened  In  Jamaica  that  night.  Witliout 
his  Job  Corps,  I  wouldn't  have  been  there. 

So,  don't  talk  down  the  American  system 
to  me.  I  know  what  men  go  through  to  make 
it  run.  I  also  know  that  some  of  its  rewards 
can  be  there  for  anybody.  If  he  will  make 
up  his  mind,  bend  his  back,  lean  bard  into 
his  chores  and  refuse  to  aUow  anything  to 
defeat  him. 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  my  dressing  room 
that  night  after  the  flght  in  Jamaica  was 
close  the  door,  with  Doc  Broadus  and  Barney 
Oldfield  in  there  with  me.  I  went  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  old  training  table,  got  down 
on  my  knees,  and  thanked  my  God — for 
everything,  for  everybody,  and  for  the  de- 
termination He  gave  me  to  see  it  through. 
Perhaps  there  are  several  who  deserve  as 
much  as  I  do  to  be  champion,  and  perhaps 
they,  too,  will  have  their  chance,  but  none 
can  feel  any  more  fortunate  than  I  do  to 
hold  the  title  while  I  can. 

I  can  truly  say  I  worked  for  it.  I  say. 
worship  the  opportunity  this  country  grants 
to  those  who  will  really  try,  don't  knock  it. 

I'll  wave  that  flag  in  every  public  place 
I  can. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HiNSHAw  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today  and  balance 
of  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Holt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today  and  tomor- 
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row,  on  account  of  oflScial  btisiness.  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  o£QciaI  business.  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Kazen,  for  today  and  balance  of 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  and  April  12,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  personal  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Froehlich)  to  re\ise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Conable,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  30  minutes,  April  12, 
1973. 

Mr.  Shefver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Floilda,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoBiscN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Whalen.  for  10  minutes,  April  12, 
1973. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mhiutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hawkins  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Rec- 
ord, notwithstanding  the  cost  of  $425. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Froehlich)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Armsthong. 
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Mr.  PiNDLET  in  two  Ir  stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  twd  instances. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevad^. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  twa|  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  ins  bances. 

(The  following  Menbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  Efid  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  ii^tances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  thre  ;  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  1  tistances. 


Mr.  MuKPHY  of  New 
stances. 
Mr.  Nix 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  ins  nances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  inftances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE 

Mr.  McKay. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  ini  tances 
Mr.  Rangel  in  10  inst  mces. 
Mr.  Koch  in  three  in  tances. 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  1  istances. 


SENATE  BILL 

A  bill  of  the  Senate 
title  was  taken  from  tlie 
and,  under  the  nile,  re; 


P  EFERRED 


S.   1494.  An  act  to 
the  Central  Intelligence 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
the  number  of  employees 
under  such  Act  during 
the  Committee  on  Armed 


ani;nd 


section  236  of 
Vgency  Retirement 
Employees  to  limit 
^hat  may  be  retired 
s  )ecifled  periods;  to 
Services. 


ADJOURN]  lENT 


Mrs.   BOGGS.   Mr 
that  the  House  do  now 

The  motion  was 
ly  (at  3  o'clock  and  45 
House  adjourned  until 
day,  April  12,  1973,  at 


agre  3d 


EXECUTIVE  COMW  UNICATIONS, 


th! 


ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  ruli 
communications  were 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

748.  A   letter   from   thi 
Treasury,  transmitting 
legislation  to  revise  and 
utes  relating  to  the  coinage 
of  the  Mint;  to  the  Conjnlttee 
and  Currency. 

749.  A   letter   from 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
posed  legislation  to 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
of  fee  appraisers  and 
tors  and  for  other 
mittec   on  Banking  and 

750.  A  letter  from  the 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  delete  the  terminatio  i 
of  the  Manpower  Develop  nent 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  A;tl 
er.     Bureau    of     Reclami  tion 
of  the  Interior,  transmltt  ng 
repayment    of   reclamatii  n 
1969;  to  the  Committee  4n 
sular  Affairs. 

752.  A  letter  from  the 
Federal  Coiiimunicatlons 
mlttlng  a  report  on  the 


am«  nd 


purp  ).ses 


York  in  two  In- 


of  the  following 

Speaker's  table 

erred  as  follows: 


Speaker,  I  move 
adjourn, 
to;  according- 
iiunutes  p.m.) ,  the 
omorrow,  "ITiurs- 
2  o'clock  noon. 


XXIV,  executive 

taken  from   the 

as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the 

draft  of  proposed 

I  lodemize  the  stat- 

and  the  Bureau 

on  Banking 


Under   Secretary 
a  draft  of  pro^ 
title   V   of   the 
1  rovide  for  the  use 
cc  nstruction   inspec- 
to  the  Corn- 
Currency. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
proposed  legislation 
date  for  title  n 
and  Training 
to  the  Committee 

ng  Commission- 
Department 
a  report  on  the 
projects,    1902- 

Interlor  and  In- 


Sxecutive  Director, 
Commission,  trans- 
)acklog  of  pending 


applications  and  bearing  cAses  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  February  28,  1073,  pursuant 
to  section  6(e)  of  the  Com  nunlcatlons  Act 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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753.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  United  States, 
that  better  use  of  its  outpa 
nursing  care  bed  facilities 
Administration   could 
delivery  to  veterans;   to 
Government  Oi>eratlons. 


Genekal 
Coiiptroncr  General 
tran!  mlttlng  a  report 
;ient  services  and 
by  the  Veterans- 
Imp  ove   health   care 
tqe  Committee  on 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITtTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  REJ  SOLUTIONS 


Se-vlce 

for 


Refer]  ed 


of 


1  >n 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:   Committee 
conference  report  to 
(Rept.  No.  93-119).  Orderec 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee 
CivU  Service.  H.R.  29.  A  b 
payments  by  the  Postal 
Service  Retirement  Fund 
unfunded  llabUlty  of  the 
creases  in  benefits  for  Posta  I 
e&s,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.   No.   93-120) 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  Hous« 
the  Union. 

Mr.   HANLEY:    Committ^ 
and  Civil  Service.  HJ4.  2900 
for  annual  authorization 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
(Rept.  No.  93-121).  Referre.  1 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Union. 

Mr.    MAHON:    Commltte  t 
tions.  House  Joint  Resoluti 
olution  making  supplement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the   Civil   Aeronautics   Boa 
erans'    Administration,    anc 
poses;    (Rept.  No.  93-122). 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHASER:    Committer 
fairs.  H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to 
(b)   of  the  Micronesian 
to  enlarge   the  class  of 
receive   benefits   under   the 
established    by   that   act; 
(Rept.  No.  93-123).  Referred 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Union. 

Mr.  PHASER:   Committer 
fairs.  H.R.  6763.  A  bill  to 
pation  by  the  United 
Nations   environment 
93-129).  Referred  to  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State 

Mr.   STEELE:    Committee 
fairs.  A  Report  of  Special 
Latin  America  and  the  Fc 
Germany;    (Rept.   No.   93- 
the  Committee  of  the  Wli^! 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
tee  on  House  Administrath 
tion  283.  Resolution  relating 
expenses  of  the  House 
Committee  and  the  House 
ference;  (Rept.  No.  93-129) 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THO^fPSON  of  New 
on  House  Administration. 
334.  Resolution  to  provide 
penses  of  the  investlgationi 
thorlzed  by  House  Resolutlqn 
93-127).  Referred  to  the 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
on  House  Administration 
342.  Resolution  authorizing 
allo'.rance  fcr  certain  ofHci  ils 


Xin,  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

to  the  proper 

of  conference.  A 

accoi^pany  HJl.   1975; 

to  be  printed. 

>n  Poet  Office  and 

U  to  provide  for 

to  the  Civil 

Increases  in  the 

fund  due  to  tn- 

Servlce  employ- 

with  amendment 

to  the  Com- 

on  the  State  of 


on   Post   Office 

A  bill  to  provide 

appropriations 

with  amendment 

to  the  Commit- 

the  State  of  the 


Stat  »s 
pro|  ram 


cf 


125) 


on    Approprla 
496.  Joint  re£- 
appropriatioi; ; 
une  30  ,1973,  ft; 
d  and   the  Ve> 
for   other   pur- 
Referred  to  the 
on  the  State 


Hi  luse 


on  Foreign  Af- 

ainend  section  101 

Claims  Act  of  1971 

eligible  to 

claims  program 

vith   amendment 

to  the  Commit- 

the  State  of  the 


p<  reons 


on  Foreig-n  Af- 

p^vide  for  particl- 

In  the  United 

(Rept.   No. 

(Jommittee  of  the 

the  Union. 

on   Foreign  Af- 

3tudy  mission  to 

'  leral  Republic  uf 

).   Referred  to 

!e  House  on  the 


Jersey:  Comm it- 
House  Resoiu- 
to  payment  of 
Steering 
Republican  Con- 
Referred  to  the 


Dei  locratic 


J  irsey: 


Committee 

:  louse  Resolution 

unds  for  the  ex- 

and  studies  au- 

279;  (Rept.  No. 

Hitise  Calendar. 

J  frsey:  Committee 

:  louse  Resolution 

additional  office 

of  the  House 
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of  Representatives;    (Rept.  No.  93-128).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
353.  Resolution  providing  funds  lor  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  ongoing  computer  services  for 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  the  investi- 
gation of  additional  computer  servicss  for 
the  House  of  Representatives;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
129) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-553  authorizing  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  an  International  Center  for  Foreign 
Chanceries;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   CAMP    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma)  : 
H.R.  6831.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigation   of    certain    potential    water    re- 
source developments;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization  Act   of    1970,   title   39,    United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for   uniformity  In 
labor  relations;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  6833.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
changes  In  the  loan  and  purchase  program 
for  the  1973  peanut  crop  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  contemplating  shall 
not  be  made;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DU  PONT    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 
CoucHLiN,     Mr.     Deixenback,     Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Hasbington.  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Mal- 
LARY,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Po- 
OELL,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  6834.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 
family    planning    services    and    population 
sciences  research   activities  of   the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.6835.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to\re- 
adjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the'o^ls- 
abilities  of  veterans;  to  the  construction,  al- 
teration, and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  and  regional 
offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  6836.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  opportunities  industrialization 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved 
nationwide  standards  of  mail  service,  require 
aiinual  authorization  of  public  service  ap- 
propriations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,       Mr.       CoNABLF,       Mr. 


CouGHLiN,   Mr.   Robert   W.   Daniel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Erl- 
ENBORN,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Fisher)  : 
H  R.  6838.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Green    of    Oregon,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Hun- 
cate,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of   Maryland,   Mr.   Murphy   of   New 
York,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pickle,  and 
Mr.  Pike)  : 
H.R.  6339.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Oper.-xtlons. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PODELL,   Mr.    Price   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    RoNCALLO    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.    Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr.    SISK, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Vigorito,      Mr.      Whitehurst,      Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6840.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6841.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'. 

H.R.  6842.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  repayment 
of  certain  sums  advanced  to  providers  of  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self,   tfx.    Alexander,    Mr.    Breaux, 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Huston,  Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.    McFall,    Mr.    McSpaoden,    Mr. 
Montgomery,      Mr.      Rogers,      Mr. 
Steed,     Mr.     Thornton,     and     Mr. 
White)  : 
H.   R.  6844.   A  bill   to  provide   that   there 
shall  be  no  general  revenue  sharing  unless 
the  Federal  budget  is  lu  balance  or  shows  a 
surplus;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  6845.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  there  shall 
be   no  general   revenue   sharing  unless   the 
Federal  budget  is  in  balance  or  shows  a  sur- 
plus; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6846.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the  dis- 
abilities   of    veterans;    to   the    construction, 
alteration,  and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliary  facilities  and  regional 
offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   6847.   A   bill    to   amend    title    XVIII 
of  the   Social  Security  Act  to  cover,  under 
the  hospital  insurance  program  established 


by  part  A  thereof,  inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  outside  the  United  States  to  Indi- 
viduals insured  under  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  843  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
deferment  of  repayment  of  loans  to  students 
of  nursing  for  periods  during  which  they  are 
receiving  training  as  nurse  anesthetists:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comivierce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York : 
H.R.  6849.  A  bill  to  atnend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  carry  out  any  research  activity  oi; 
a  human  fetus  or  to  intentionally  take  any 
action  to  kill  or  hasten  the  death  of  a  himian 
fetus  in  any  federally  supported  facility  or 
activity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS : 
H.R.  6850.  A  bill  to  emend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  the  Issuance 
of  social  security  numbers  to  aliens  who  are 
illegally  in  the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  aid  or  assistance  under  ap- 
proved State  public  assistance  plans,  or  the 
provision  of  assistance  lu  any  form  under 
any  other  Federal  or  federally  aided  program, 
to  such  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  6851.  A  bill  ot  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STOKES     (for    himself,    Mr 
Badillo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Caret  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of   California,   Mr.   Prenzei.. 
Mr.     H.AWKiNS,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  prohibit  psychosurgery 
in  federally  connected  health  care  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ZWACK)  : 

H.R.  6853.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, and  health  benefits,  and  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  transfer  to  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nizations to  perform  services  in  connection 
with  governmental  or  other  activities  which 
are  or  have  been  performed  by  Government 
employees  in  or  for  Indian  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYATT : 

H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  education  of  dependents;  to  the  Conunii- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  6856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Feder.-vl 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Koch, 
and  Mr.  Ktros)  : 

H  R.  6857.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior  to   issue  rights-of-way  and 
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special  land  use  permits  for  the  construction 
of  pipelines  in  the  State  of  Alaslca  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6858.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  project  for  Port  Everglades  Harbor, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  6859.  A  bill  to  require  that  an  in- 
crease  made   by   the   Tennessee   Valley   Au- 
thority in   its  rates  for  power  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  proceedings  which  give  an  op- 
portunity for  oral  hearings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Public   Works. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
permit  certain  improvements  to  a  business 
property  situated  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FAXJNTROY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stuckey,  Mr.  Broyhii.l  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  '"relinghuysen)  : 
H.R.   6861.   A   bill   to   authorize   the   con- 
veyance to  the  Columbia  Hospltul  for  Women 
of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Grover, 
and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia) : 
H.R.  6862.  A  bill  to  name  the  headquarters 
building  in  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  under  construction  in  Reston,  Va.,  as 
the  John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.   6863.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  3  per- 
cent and  1  percent  floors  on  deductible  medi- 
cal expenses  in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65  and  are  not  covered  for 
hospital  msurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3  percent  and  1  percent  floors, 
of  medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  ^  for  himself,  Mr.  Cronin, 

Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steelman,  and  Mr. 

Young  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  6865.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 

hidivlduals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 

splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 

filing  joint  returns;    to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  6866.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  Innocent 
victims  of  violent  crime  in  financial  stress; 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation;  to  authorize 
an  insurance  program  and  death  benefits  to 
dependent  survivors  of  public  safety  ofBcers; 
to  strengthen  the  civil  remedies  available 
to  victims  of  racketeering  activities  and 
theft;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blackbitrk,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 

HELSTOSKI.        Miss        HOLTZMAN.        Mr 

Kyros,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Moakley, 
Mr.  O'Hara,   Mr.  Owens,   Mr.  Rkes, 
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to  the  Committee  on  Foreigr 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.    Con.    Res.    183. 
expressing  the  sense  of 
Route  219  should  be  dt_ 
the  Interstate  System;  to 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrept 
print  as  a  House  document 
of  the  United  States;  to  th< 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS 
H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Concurreit 
provide   for   the   printing   of 
dresses   from   President 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nlxijn 
mittee  on  House  Admi: 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (fo: 
Abdnor,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Alexander,   Mr. 
Dakota,  Mr.  Annun^o, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
RETT,    Mr.    Bevill, 
Boggs,   Mr.   Bradem^s 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr 
Brown  of  California 
Michigan,      Mr 
Burgener,  Mr.  Btntick 
setts.    Mr.    Burke 
Mr.  Byron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  186.  Concurre  it 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  th« 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (fo] 
Carney    of    Ohio. 
Casey  of  Texas.  Mr 
Chisholm.     Mr. 
Clawson,  Mr. 
LiNs.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr 
lELS,    Mr.    Danielsov 
Georgia,  Mr.  Davis 
Una,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
wiNsKi,  Mr.  Devine, 
and  Mr.  Dices) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Concurrei  it 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for 
Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Pont,    Mr.    Eilberg. 
Colorado,   Mr.   Evins 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr 
D.  Ford,  Mr. 
tain,  Mr.  Frenzel 
Gaydos,    Mr.    Getty! 
Mr.  GiNN.  Mr 
ZALEz,  and  Mrs.  _  „  _ 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrei  it 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregor 
GuDE,  Mr.  Gunter, 
Haley,    Mr 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hanna 
Washington,    Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr. 
LER  of  West  Virglnii!, 
of    Massachusetts 
Helstoski,  Mr. 
shaw,  Mr.  Holitield 
HoLTZMAN.  and  Mr. 
H.   Con.   Res.    189. 
to  collect  overdue  debts;   to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for 
ber,   Mr.    Hungate, 
Ichohd,  Mr.  Johnso 
Mr.  Jones  of 
of  North  Carolina. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr 
Kino,    Mr.    Koch, 
Landrum.    Mr.   Latt/  , 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Litto  f 
Louit-iana,   Mr.    Lon( 
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that  U.S. 
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of  North 

,  Mr.  Archer, 
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of  Massachu- 
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resolution  to 
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.  Dellenback, 
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Mr.  Dickinson, 


resolution  to 
Committee  on 

himself,  Mr.  DoRN. 

1  )rinan,  Mr.  Du 

Mr.    Evans   of 

of  Tennessee, 

Pau^troy,  Mr.  Fish, 

,  Mr.  William 

Mr.  FouN- 

.  Fulton,  Mr. 

Mr.    Oilman, 

Mr.  GoN- 


goldv  ater 
.  Gras4o)  : 

resolution  to 
Committee  on 

hlifcself,  Mr.  Gray, 
,  Mr.  Gross.  Mr. 

JlT.    GUYER,    Mr. 

Mr. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of 

HARRINGTON,     Mr. 

Mr.  Hech- 

Mrs.  Heckler 

Heinz,    Mr. 

,  Mr.  Hin- 

Mrs.  Holt,  Miss 
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Mr.  Ltijan,  Mr.  McCormack,  and  Mr. 
McFall)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Madden,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkans!^s,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  191.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Basick.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Robison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
BoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mi.  Ron- 
CALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  RoussELOT,  and  Mr. 
Roy)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  Mr.  Run- 
nels, Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Satterfield,       Mr.       Saylor,       Mr. 

SCHERLE,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr. 

Sebblius,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Stuckey,  and  Mr.  Stitods)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

coUect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vander' 


Jagt.    Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Waggonner, 

Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Ware, 

Mr.    White,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 

Widnall,  ISx.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 

California,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 

Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 

Wylie,  Mr.  Wyman,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yat- 
BON,    Mr.    Young    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Young    of    Florida.    Mr.    Young    oi 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Young  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resoUitlon  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committe  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  for  maintenance  and 
Improvement  of  ongomg  computer  services 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for  the 
investigation  of  additional  computer  services 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admimstration. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional tatenishlp  program  for  secondary 
school  teachers  of  government  or  social  stud- 
ies in  honor  of  President  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
H.  Res.  355.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  on  aging;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


ing  to  the  use  of  public  funds  for  secular 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genero.'^a 
Fusco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.   6877.   A   blU   for  the   relief  of   Viola 
Burroughs;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  6878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  W. 
Davis;   to  the  Coimntttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

140.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  meat 
boycott;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiure. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
questing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peutions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

157.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Nor- 
man J.  Raasch,  Huntsburg,  Ohio,  and  others, 
relative  to  protection  for  law  enforcement 
officers  against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

158.  Also,  petition  of  Kent  E.  Braun,  Cata- 
sauqua.  Pa.,  relative  to  prot^tion  for  law 
enforcement  ofBcers  agaitist  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

159.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  E.  Beza,  Qua- 
kertown.  Pa.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

160.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  A.  Burns, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

161.  Also,  petition  of  Richard  L.  Gardner, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  .Tudlclary. 

162.  Also,  petition  of  Dennis  P.  Molnar, 
Richlandtown,  Pa.,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
stats;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  Franz  Jerger,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Comimttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam 
NuNN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


power  which  shall  set  us  on  our  way  to 
the  fulfillment  of  Thy  promised  kingdom 
on  earth. 
We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  followmg 
prayer: 

O  Tliou  Creator  Spirit,  in  this  reverent 
noonday  moment  we  pray  for  hearts  wide 
open  to  the  joy  and  beauty  of  this  imi- 
verse  that  Thou  hast  given  us  for  our 
home.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  symphony 
of  sprmgtime— for  the  arching  sky  and 
tmbulent  winds,  for  driving  clouds  and 
constellations  of  the  night,  for  buds  and 
blossoms,  for  flowers  and  fields,  for  the 
salted  sea  and  cascading  streams,  for 
the  music  of  nature,  and  for  the  variety 
Of  people  created  in  Thy  image  for  a 
worldwide  community. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  senses 
Of  seeing  and  hearing  by  wliich  Thy  gifts 
are  known  to  us.  Awaken  the  Nation  to 
a  new  springtime  of  spiritual  life  and 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  It,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ADMINISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I. 
section  3.  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1752).  I  hereby  transmit  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  for  the  calendar 
year  1972. 

Richard  Nixox. 
The  White  House,  April  11, 1973. 
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RETIREMENT  SAVINGS— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  dynamic  economic  system  in  a  de- 
mocracy must  not  only  provide  plentiful 
jobs,  good  working  conditions,  and  a  de- 
cent living  wage  for  the  people  it  em- 
ploys; it  should  also  help  working  men 
and  women  to  set  aside  enough  of  the 
earnings  of  their  most  productive  years 
to  assure  them  of  a  secure  and  com- 
fortable income  in  their  retirement  years. 
This  fundamental  concept  of  prudent 
savings  for  retirement  came  under  direct 
public  sponsorship  in  the  United  States 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem. Today,  Social  Security  is  the  largest 
system  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  progressive.  Nu- 
merous significant  improvements  have 
been  made  in  it  during  the  past  four  years 
by  this  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  public  policy  has  long 
given  active  encouragement  to  the  growth 
of  a  second  form  of  retirement  Income: 
private  pensions  which  are  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  particular  groups  of  workers 
and  help  to  supplement  the  Social  Secu- 
rity floor.  Private  pension  plans  now 
cover  over  30  million  workers  and  pay 
benefits  to  another  6  miUion  retired 
persons. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  substantial 
improvement  in  Federal  laws  dealing 
with  private  retirement  savings.  Those 
workers  who  are  covered  by  pension 
plans — about  half  the  total  private  work 
force — presently  lack  certain  important 
types  of  Government  protection  and  sup- 
port. The  other  half  of  the  labor  force, 
those  who  are  not  participants  in  private 
plans,  are  not  receiving  sufficient  encour- 
agement from  the  Government  to  save 
for  retirement  themselves.  Self-reliance, 
prudence,  and  independence — basic 
strengths  of  our  system  which  are  rein- 
forced by  private  retirement  savings  and 
which  government  should  seek  to  fos- 
ter— are  in  too  many  cases  not  supported, 
and  sometimes  actually  discouraged,  by 
present  practices  and  regulations. 

Sixteen  months  ago  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  pension  reform  legislation 
to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  Since  then 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  held  useful  hearings  on 
reform,  and  the  issue  has  received  wide 
public  discussion.  The  Administration  has 
also  completed  studies  on  some  addi- 
tional facets  of  the  pension  question,  and 
we  have  refined  our  proposals. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
action  on  those  proposals.  They  will  be 
resubmitted  within  several  days,  in  the 
form  of  two  bills,  the  Retirement  Benefits 
Tax  Act  and  the  Employee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  message  outlines  the 
specific  reforms  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

THE    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS    TAX    ACT 

If  working  men  and  women  are  to  have 
a  genuine  Incentive  to  set  aside  some  of 


th  ;y 
sav:  ngs 


care  t 


pr  v 


their  eamings  today  fo: 
retirement  tomorrow, 
surances  that  such 
erased  late  in  their 

a  job,  wiped  out  by  1 
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tax  laws.  To  this  end. 
Benefits  Tax  Act  would 
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three  years  before  a  new  ( imployee  must 
be  allowed  to  join  a  penj  ion  plan  and 
it  would  also  permit  en  ployees  hired 
within  five  years  of  normal  retirement 
age  to  be  excluded  from  participation 
m  a  plan. 

Under  the  "Rule  of  50."  he  proportion 
of  full-time  workers  in  rrivate  retire- 
ment plans  with  vested  p(  nsion  benefits 
would  increase  from  32  per  :ent  to  61  per- 
cent. Among  participanti  age  40  and 
older  the  percentage  witli  vested  pen- 
sion benefits  would  rise  fr  )m  40  percent 
to  about  90  pei-cent. 

To  avoid  excessive  persion  cost  in- 
creases which  might  lead  to  reduction 
of  benefits,  this  new  law  would  apply 
only  to  benefits  earned  ifter  the  bill 
becomes  effective,  althougi  the  number 
of  years  a  worker  partlcipi  ited  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  prior  to  enactment  would 
count  toward  meeting  the  resting  stand- 
ard. The  average  cost  incr  ;ase  for  plans 
which  now  have  no  vesting  provision 
would  be  about  1.9  cents  per  hour  for 
each  covered  employee;  f)r  plans  that 
now  provide  some  vesting  it  would  be 
even  less. 

2.  Employees  expectinj  retirement 
benefits  under  employer-financed  de- 
fined-benefit  pension  plant  should  have 
the  security  of  knowing  the  t  their  vested 
benefits  are  being  adequatily  funded. 

Perhaps  the  most  f imdai  aental  aspect 
of  any  pension  plan  is  the  a  ssurance  that 
when  retirement  age  arr.ves.  pension 
benefits  will  be  paid  out  ac<  ording  to  the 
terms  of  the  plan.  To  give  tl  lis  assurance, 
it  is  essential  that  when  an  employer 
makes  pension  promises  he  begin  putting 
away  the  money  that  will  ;ventually  be 
needed  to  keep  them.  Yet  federal  regu- 
lations at  present  are  lenient  on  this 
point,  requiring  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  pension  liabilities  be  mt  aside  or 
"funded"  each  year. 

My  retirement  savings  pioposal  would 
augment  this  minimal  prote  ction  with  an 
additional  requirement  calling  for  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  unf  i  nded,  vested 
liabilities  in  a  pension  plan  to  be  funded 
annually.  Over  time,  this  late  of  fund- 
ing would  build  up  substani  ial  assets  for 
the  payment  of  pension  ben(  fits.  It  would 
make  the  average  employee  ir  retiree  less 
dependent  for  his  pension  v  pon  the  sur- 
vival of  a  former  employer's  business. 

By  requiring  employers  to  be  more 
forehanded  and  systematic  in  preparing 
to  meet  their  pension  obUgations,  this 
reform  should  help  to  red  ice  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  lenefit  losses 
when  pension  plans  termina  ;e.  Even  now 
the  termination  problem  is  not  a  major 
one:  a  study  conducted  at  ny  direction 
last  year  by  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  the  Treasury  found  that  about  3100 
retired,  retirement-eligible,  and  vested 
workers  lost  pension  bene  Its  through 
terminations  in  the  first  '  months  of 
1972,  with  losses  totaling  sc  me  $10  mil- 
lion. To  put  them  in  perspective,  these 
losses  should  be  compared  w  ith  the  more 
than  $10  bilhon  in  benefits  pi  id  amiually. 
I  also  recognize,  however  that  these 
pension  termination  losses  d  d  work  very 
real  injustices  and  hardship  3  on  the  in- 
dividual workers  affected,  and  on  their 
famines.  Though  the  stricter  funding 
requirements  we  are  propos;  ng  will  help 
to  minimize  these  benefit  losses,  it  has 
also  been  suggested  that  a  C  overiiineht- 
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sponsored  termination  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  established  to  see  that  no 
workers  or  retirees  whatever  suffer  ter- 
mination losses. 

After  giving  this  idea  thorough  con- 
sideration, I  am  not  recommending  it  at 
tills  time.  No  insurance  plan  has  yet  been 
devised  which  is  neither  on  the  one  hand 
so  permissive  as  to  make  the  Government 
liable  for  any  agreement  reached  between 
employees  and  employers,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  so  intrusive  as  to  entail  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business  practices 
and  collective  bargaining  on  a  scale  out 
of  keeping  with  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. With  new  support  from  the  funding 
standard  I  am  requesting,  the  private 
sector  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  the 
Federal  Government  to  devise  protection 
against  the  small  remaining  termination 
loss  problem,  and  I  encourage  employers, 
unions,  and  private  insurance  companies 
to  take  up  this  challenge. 

3.  Employees  who  wish  to  save  inde- 
pendently for  their  retirement  or  to  sup- 
plement employer-financed  pensions 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  on  their  in- 
come  tax  returns  amounts  set  aside  for 
these  purposes. 

Under  present  law,  neither  an  employ- 
er's contribution  to  a  qualified  private 
retirement  plan  on  behalf  of  his  employ- 
ees, nor  the  investment  earnings  on  those 
contributions,  are  generally  subject  to 
taxes  luitil  benefits,  are  paid  to  the  re- 
tired worker  or  his  family.  When  an  em- 
ployee contributes  to  a  group  plan,  the 
tax  liability  on  investment  earnings  is 
similarly  deferred — though  in  this  case 
the  contribution  itself  is  taxable  when 
initially  received  as  salary.  By  contrast, 
a  worker  investing  in  a  retirement  sav- 
ings program  of  his  own  is  actually  sub- 
ject year  by  year  to  a  double  tax  blow. 
He  is  taxed  both  on  the  savings  contribu- 
tions themselves  as  part  of  his  pay  and 
on  the  investment  income  his  savings 
earn. 

Employees  who  want  to  establish  their 
own  retirement  plan  or  to  augment  an 
employer-financed  plan  should  be  of- 
fered a  tax  incentive  comparable  to  that 
now  given  those  in  group  plans.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  that  an  individual's 
contributions  to  a  retirement  savings 
program  be  made  tax-deductible  up  to 
the  level  of  $1,500  per  year  or  20  percent 
of  earned  income,  whichever  is  less,  and 
that  the  earnings  from  investments  up 
to  this  limit  also  be  tax-exempt  until 
received  as  retirement  income.  Individ- 
uals could  retain  the  power  to  control 
the  investment  of  these  funds,  channel- 
ing them  into  qualified  bank  accounts, 
mutual  funds,  annuity  or  insurance  pro- 
grams, government  bonds,  or  other  in- 
vestments as  they  desire. 

The  maximum  deduction  of  $1,500 
would  direct  benefits  primarily  to  em- 
ployees with  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
while  preserving  an  incentive  to  estab- 
lish employer-financed  plans.  The  limit 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  high  to  per- 
mit older  employees  to  finance  a  sub- 
stantial retirement  income — a  considera- 
tion which  is  of  special  Importance  to  the 
9  million  full-time  workers  in  this  coim- 
try  who  are  between  40  and  60  years  old 
and  are  not  participating  in  private  pen- 
sion plans. 
The  $1,500  ceiling  should  be  more  than 


adequate  for  most  workers.  Supposing 
for  example  that  a  worker  in  that  situa- 
tion was  to  start  an  independent  plan 
at  age  40,  tax-free  contributions  of  $1,- 
500  a  year  from  then  on  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  him  an  annual  pension 
of  $7,500,  over  and  above  his  basic  So- 
cial Security  benefits,  beginning  at  age 
65. 

The  tax  deduction  I  am  proposing 
would  also  be  available  to  those  already 
covered  by  employer-financed  plans,  but 
in  this  case  the  $1,500  maximiun  would 
be  reduced  to  reflect  pension  plan  con- 
tributions made  by  the  employer. 

4.  Self-employed  persons  who  invest 
ill  pension  plans  for  themselves  and  their 
employees  sliould  be  given  a  more  gen- 
erous tax  deduction  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. 

At  present,  self-employed  people  who 
establish  pension  plans  for  themselves 
and  their  employees  are  subjected  to  cer- 
tain tax  limitations  which  are  not  im- 
posed on  corporations.  Pension  contribu- 
tions by  the  self-employed  are  tax-de- 
ductible only  up  to  the  lesser  of  $2,500 
or  10  percent  of  earned  income.  There 
are  no  such  limits  to  contributions  made 
by  corporations  on  behalf  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  distinction  in  treatment  is  not 
based  on  any  difference  in  reality,  since 
unincorporated  entities  and  corporations 
often  engage  in  substantially  the  same 
economic  activities.  Its  chief  practical 
effect  has  been  to  deny  to  the  employees 
of  self-employed  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  incorporate  benefits  which  are 
comparable  to  those  of  corporate  em- 
ployees. It  has  also  led  to  otherwise  un- 
necessary incorporation  by  persons  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tax  bene- 
fits. 

To  achieve  greater  equity,  I  propose 
that  the  amiual  limit  for  deductible  con- 
tributions by  the  self-employed  be  raised 
to  $7,500  or  15  percent  of  earned  income, 
whichever  is  less.  This  provision  would 
enable  the  self-employed  to  provide  more 
adequate  benefits  for  themselves  and  for 
their  workers,  without  causing  excessive 
revenue  losses. 

5.  Workers  who  receive  lump-sum  pay- 
ments from  pension  plans  when  they 
leave  a  job  before  retirement  should  be 
able  to  defer  taxes  on  those  payments 
until  retirement. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministering funds  for  the  benefit  of  a 
former  employee,  an  employer  will  some- 
times give  a  departing  employee  a  lump- 
sum payment  representmg  all  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  Present  law  requires  that 
the  employee  pay  Income  tax  on  that 
payment  even  if  he  intends  to  put  it 
aside  for  his  retirement.  A  worker  who 
remains  with  one  employer  pays  no  such 
tax.  This  discrimination  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  would 
amend  the  tax  law  to  permit  the  worker 
who  receives  a  lump-sum  payment  of  re- 
tirement benefits  before  he  rethes  to  put 
the  money  into  another  qualified  retire- 
ment savings  program — either  his  own  or 
an  employer-sponsored  plan — without 
having  to  pay  a  tax  on  it,  or  on  the  in- 
terest it  earns,  until  he  draws  benefits 
upon  retirement. 


Ilir    EMPLOYEE    BENErlTS   PROTECTION    ACT 

An  important  companion  to  the  five-' 
point  reform  contained  in  the  Retire- 
ment Benefits  Tax  Act  is  oui-  proposed 
legislation  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  tougher  watchdog  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  more  than  $160  bil- 
lion in  private  pension  and  welfare  fimds 
benefiting  American  workers. 

Submitted  by  this  Administration  moi  e 
than  3  years  ago,  this  needed  reform  lan- 
guished in  both  the  91st  and  92nd  Con- 
gresses. Each  month  that  it  has  sat  \a\- 
ciiacted,  the  small  minority  of  employee 
benefit  fmid  officials  who  are  careless  or 
unscrupulous  have  been  permitted  to 
deny  hard-working  men  and  women  pert 
of  their  benefits.  That  is  why  we  are  to- 
day proposing  to  the  93rd  Congress  a 
Benefits  Protection  Act,  with  an  urgent 
strengthened  and  improved  Employee 
request  for  prompt  action. 

Control  of  pension  and  welfare  fimds 
is  shared  by  employers,  unions,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  many  otheis. 
Most  pension  plans  are  carefully  man- 
aged by  responsible  people,  but  too  many 
workers  have  too  much  at  stake  for  tlie 
Government  simply  to  assume  that  all 
fund  management  will  automatically 
meet  a  high  fiduciary  standard. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  we  are  proposing 
would  establish  for  the  fiist  time  an  ex- 
plicit Federal  requirement  that  persons 
who  control  employee  benefit  funds  must 
deal  with  those  funds  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  employee  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries.  Certain  corrupt  prac- 
tices such  as  embezzlement  and  kick- 
backs in  connection  with  welfare  and 
pension  funds  are  already  Federal  crimes, 
but  many  other  types  of  activity  whicli 
clearly  breach  principles  of  fiduciary 
conduct  are  overlooked  by  present  stat- 
utes. My  proposal  would  plug  these  holes 
in  the  law  to  give  workers  a  more  solid 
defense  against  mishandling  of  funds. 

Present  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements would  also  be  broadened  to 
require  of  benefit  plan  administrators  a 
detailed  accomiting  of  their  stewardshiiJ 
similar  to  that  rendered  by  mutual  funds, 
banks,  and  insurance  companies. 

To  back  up  these  changes  the  new  law 
would  give  additional  investigative  and 
enforcement  powers  to  the  Secretary  oi 
Labor,  and  would  permit  pension  fund 
participants  and  beneficiaries  to  seek 
remedies  for  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
tlirough  class  action  suits. 

Finally,  the  Employee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act  would  foster  the  development 
of  uniform  Federal  laws  in  employee 
benefits  protection,  complementing  out 
in  no  way  interfering  with  State  laws 
that  regulate  banking,  insurance,  and 
securities. 

BRIGHTENING    THE    RETIREMENT    PUTURE 

By  moving  rapidly  to  enact  the  pen- 
sion incentive  and  protection  package  I 
am  recommending  today,  tliis  Congres.'* 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  1973  a  year 
of  historic  progress  in  brightening  the 
retirement  picture  for  America  s  working 
men  and  women. 

Under  the  reforms  we  seek,  evei"y  par- 
ticipant in  a  private  retirement  savinps 
plan  could  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
earn  a  pension  and  greater  confidence  in 
actually  receiving  that  pension  upon  re- 
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tlrement.  Those  who  are  not  members  of 
an  employer  pension  plan  or  who  have 
only  limited  benefits  in  such  a  plan  would 
be  encouraged  to  obtain  individual  cover- 
age on  their  own.  The  self-employed 
would  have  an  Incentive  to  arrange  more 
adequat*  coverage  for  themselves  and 
their  employees.  And  all  participants 
could  have  well-deserved  peace  of  mind 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  welfare  and 
pension  funds  were  being  administered 
under  the  strictest  fiduciary  standards. 

The  achievements  of  our  private  wel- 
fare and  retirement  plans  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  economic  security  of 
the  Nation's  workers.  They  are  a  tribute 
to  the  cooperation  and  creativity  of 
American  labor  and  management.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  system  that  provides 
them— but  we  must  also  be  alert  to  the 
Government's  responsibility  for  fostering 
conditions  which  will  permit  that  sys- 
tem's further  development. 

I  urged  at  the  outset  of  my  second  term 
that  in  shaping  public  policy  we  should 
"measure  what  we  will  do  for  others  by 
what  they  will  do  for  themselves."  By 
this  standard,  few  groups  in  this  coun- 
try are  more  deserving  than  the  millions 
of  working  men  and  women  who  are  pru- 
dently saving  today  so  that  they  can  be 
proudly  self-reliant  tomorrow.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  help  these  citizens  help 
themselves  by  going  forward  with  pen- 
sion reform. 

Richard  Nixoif. 
The  White  House,  April  11.  1973. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. April  10,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  103,  104,  105,  106.  and  107. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teoi- 
pore.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HISTORlt 
TION 


WEEK 


The  joint  resolution 
authorize  and  request 
issue  a  proclamation  __ 
endar  week  beginning 
"National  Historic 
was  considered,  orderec: 
for  a  third  reading, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was   . 

The  joint  resolution, 
reads  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res. 


des  ignat 


S.J.  Res.  51)  to 

lie  President  to 

ting  the  cal- 

May  6,  1973,  as 

Pre^rvation  Week," 

to  be  engrossed 

reafi  the  third  time, 

agrfeed  to. 

with  its  preamble, 


1 


llV(  s 

presei  vation 


Whereas  the  two  hundr^ltt:. 
the  foundiug  of  this 
and 

Whereas  an  Indispensat  le 
strength,  the  freedom,  am  I 
world  leadership  of  this  Ni 
edge   and   appreciation   oJ 
history,  of  who  we  are, 
how  we  arrived  there;  and 

Whereas  the   houses 
the   buildings   where   we 
streets  we  have  walked  foi 
hundred  years  are  as  mi^ti 
heritage   as    the    wisdom 
Fathers  and   the   works 
ceedlng  generations  of 
queattaed  to  'us;  and 

Whereas  these  building: 
and  humble,  not  only  are 
also  sources  of  pride  in 
ments  and  enrich  our 

Whereas    historic 
volves    much    more    than 
house  museums,  but  meant 
homes,    public    buildings, 
theaters,  industrial 
commercial  structures  can 
to    contemporary    use    as 
be    treated   with   respect 
within  or  planning  as  out 
grow  to  provide  the  citlzebs 
with  an  environment  of 
Ing  interest:  Now,  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate 
resentatives  of  the  United 
in  Congress  assembled 
Is    authorized    and 
proclamation — 

<1)  designating  the 
nlng  May  6,  1973.  as  "Natlcjnal 
ervatlon  Week";  and 

(2)    urging  Federal. 
ernment   agencies,   as   well 
private  organizations, 
vation     organizations. 
and   related  groups,   to 
with    educational    efforts, 
other  appropriate  activity 

(a)  are  designed  to  call 
to  the  urgent  need  to  have 
marks  for  the  enjoyment 
the    citizens    of    this 
future;  and 

(b)  will  demonstrate 
this  unique  heritage. 


JIM  THORPE 


C3 


The  joint  resolution 
authorize    the    Presiderft 
April  16.  1973,  as  "Jim  "I  lorpe 
considered,  ordered  to  bei 
third  reading,  read  the 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rifs.  • 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  . 
resentatives  of  the  United 
in  Congress  assembled,  Thit 
tion  of  Jim  Thorpe  having 
greatest    athlete    in    the 
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cellence  set  by  Jim  Thorpe  which  have  taught 
all  Americans  to  recognize  the  Innate  dignity 
of  their  fellow  citizen,  the  American  Indian 
(3)  In  recognition  of  Jim  Thirpe's  example  of 
overcoming  social  and  economic  barriers  to 
achieve  excellence,  and  blading  a  trial  for 
other  talented  minority  Am 
In  honor  of  the  recognltl 
brought  to  all  Americans  v 
at  the  1913  Olympics,  the 
tborlzed  and  requested  to  L 
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Thorpe  Day",  and  calling  * 

of  the  United  States  to  obserte  such  day  wfth 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  [activities. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  president,  the 
Senate  today  has  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 73,  a  bill  requesting  the  President  to 
name  April  16,  1973  as  National  Jim 
Thorpe  Day. 

The  significance  of  the  bill  surpasses 
the  naming  of  a  date  a  ter  this  great 
American.  The  passage  n^arks  one  more 
step  in  the  restoration  of  the  good  name 
of  Jim  Thorpe. 

Jim  Thorpe  overcame  severe  social 
and  economic  barriers  to  become  the 
greatest  athlete  of  our  time.  He  was 
selected  the  greatest  f oo  ball  player  of 
the  first  half  of  the  20ti  century  and 
the  greatest  male  athleti.  At  the  1912 
Olsonpics,  he  won  both  1he  pentathlon 
and  the  decathlon,  a  feat  not  accoi^ 
plished  before  or  since.  ' 

In  1913,  Jim  Thorpe's  medals  were 
taken  away  because  in  ignorance,  he  had 
participated  in  semipro  baseball  prior 
to  the  Olympics.  Thereafter,  the  2d  and 
3d  place  finishers  behind  Thorpe  In  the 
Olympics  refused  the  goli  medals  say- 
ing they  belonged  to  no  one  but  Jim 
Thorpe.  The  medals  have  never  been 
restored. 

■nie  Jim  Thorpe  Memorial  has  Ijeen 
established  to  carry  on  he  name  and 
achievements  of  Jim  Tiorpe  and  to 
foster  the  standards  of  ex<  cellence  which 
he  advanced. 

On  April  16,  the  Jim  Th  5rpe  Memorial 
Cc«nmission  will  held  thei  r  annual  ban- 
quet honoring  Jim  Thorp  i  and  the  out- 
standing high  school  ath  etes  in  Okla- 
home.  All  Americans  sheuld  pause  on 
that  date  in  appreciation  for  the  hope 
and  inspiration  that  this  Sax  and  Fox 
Pottawatomie  Indian  gav  >  to  all  of  us. 
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[Laughter.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  fine  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  moving  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 24,  National  Hunting  and  Pishing 
Day,  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  24  is  a  joint 
resolution  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  fourth  Sat- 
lu-day  of  September  "National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day." 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  that  enjoy 
wholesome  outdoor  sports.  Each  year 
more  than  15  million  hunting  licenses 
and  24  million  fishing  licenses  are  pur- 
chased. And  each  year  half  a  million 
more  individuals  join  these  ranks. 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing the  participants  pay  nearly  $200 
million  each  year  for  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits, and  stamps. 

These  activities  protect  wildhfe 
threatened  with  extinction  and  to  rees- 
tablish breeds  that  are  losing  their  bat- 
tle for  survival.  One  prime  example  of 
such  ecological  survival  was  recently 
shown  in  the  Everglades  where  respon- 
sible local  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
still  fighting  to  stop  the  pollution  which 
threatens  tliis  area. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  recognizes  these 
efforts  and  countless  imsung  efforts  by 
outdoor  sportsmen  all  across  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foimdation  and  its 
president,  Mr.  Warren  Page.  Under  Mr. 
Page's  able  leadership  the  foundation 
spent  hundreds  of  hom-s  and  literally 
thousands  of  dollars  in  assuring  the  suc- 
cess of  Himting  and  Fishing  Day. 

Last  year  more  than  400  publications 
joined  in  the  promotion  of  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

Over  2,500  organizations  sponsored 
"open  houses"  on  September  23  and  the 
programs  were  widely  diverse  presenta- 
tions which  included  not  only  the  usual 
sporting  events,  but  programs  of  firearm 
safety  and  education  as  well. 

The  governors  of  all  the  50  States  en- 
dorsed the  day  and  had  celebrations  in 
their  own  States. 

Over  400  mayors  proclaimed  National 
Hunting  and  Fishiiig  Days  in  their  cities. 

At  least  4,000,000  Americans  par- 
ticipated in  various  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  activities  last  September. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously to  celebrate  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day.  The  bill  then  went  to 
the  House  where  it  again  passed  unani- 
mously. This  year  the  bill  has  once  again 
passed  the  House  unanimously. 

The  success  of  the  resolution  in  the 
House  can  largely  be  traced  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  bill's  principal  sponsor  in 
the  House,  Congressman  Bob  Sikes.  For 
the  past  2  years  Congressman  Sikes  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  House  and 
this  year  his  bill  was  joined  by  61  other 
Congressmen. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  have  again 
this  year  responded  to  my  bill  to  cele- 
orate  National  Hunting  and  Fisning  Day. 


The  bill  presently  has  the  bipartisan 
support  of  36  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  read  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  24. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDiCK),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  > , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Nev/  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKERt,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  ) . 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  the 
diversity  of  sponsors  of  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day.  This  year,  as  last 
year,  the  supporters  cover  a  wide  range 
of  organizations  interested  in  outdoor 
activities. 

For  example,  the  steering  committee 
for  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  is 
cochaired  by  Mr.  Ray  Hubley.  Jr..  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kemball, 
executive  vice  President  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Other  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee represent  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  the  Wild- 
life Society,  the  National  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  and  the  Nallonal  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Dislpicts. 

I  am  confident  that  I^ional  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  this  year  will  be  cele- 
brated with  ^  ev^p/gieater  spirit  than 
the  one  that  made  it  so  successful  last 
year. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  acted. 


NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  275)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designing  the  month  of  May  1973,  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  urge  other  Senators  to  join  me 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 275,  designating  the  month  of  May 
as  "National  Arthritis  Month."  This  is 
the  House  version,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Howard  of  New  Jersey,  of  my 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  80.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  80  enjoyed  the  cosponsorship 
of  49  of  my  colleagues,  whose  names  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  list  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks.  I  would  like  to  make 
special  note,  however,  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senators  Hruska 
and  McClellan.  in  moving  tliis  proposal 
to  the  fioor. 

A  similar  resolution  creating  May  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month"  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pre.^- 
ident  in  1972.  It  is,  however,  especially 
important  that  national  concern  be  fo- 
cused on  this  serious  chronic  disease  this 
year  since  1973  marks  the  25th  amii- 
versary  of  the  Arthritis  Foimdation.  This 
organization  is  tlie  primary  private 
source  of  research  and  training  funds 
in  the  effort  to  alleviate  the  human  and 
economic  losses  inflicted  by  America  "s 
second  most  common  chronic  illness. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Congress  must  make  a  hard- 
headed  review  of  the  great  number  of 
Federal  health  progiams  created  over 
the  years.  In  attempting  to  strengthen 
our  effort  to  improve  the  health  of  all 
Americans,  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
we  direct  our  energies  and  resources 
against  the  illnesses  which  cause  tlie 
greatest  human  and  economic  damage 
to  our  people.  Arthritis  and  rheumatic 
diseases  affect  the  lives  of  at  least  20 
million  Americans.  It  brings  physical  and 
mental  suffering  to  more  Americans  tlia  n 
any  other  disease  except  heart  disea.-Ne. 

Wliile  the  most  common  form  of 
arthritis  is  associated  witli  growing; 
older,  various  forms  of  artliritic  and 
rheumatic  conditions  are  experienced  by 
people  of  all  ages,  including  children.  The 
costs  to  om-  society  in  economic  terms  of 
these  diseases  is  staggering.  Lost  wages, 
medical  costs,  tax  losses  to  governments, 
payments  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  expenditures  on  "quack"  rem- 
edies are  all  parts  of  this  economic  toll. 
The  relatively  great  amounts  of  limita- 
tion of  activity,  bed  disability,  and  hos- 
pitalization associated  with  arthritis  and 
rheumatism  go  a  long  way  in  e^tplaining 
its  economic  costs. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  better  benefit  from 
the  physical  and  mental  contributions  of 
the  victims  of  arthritis  and  rheumatism, 
om-  battle  against  these  curses  Oiust  be 
more  effective.  It  is  a  truism  that  the 
growth  of  a  nation's  v/ealth  and  well- 
being  depends  significantly  on  the  max- 
imizing of  its  human  resources. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  makes  clear  the  in- 
adequacy of  facilities  and  personnel  to 
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treat  the  numerous  Americans  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  suffer  from  arthritis. 
Given  the  very  real  costs  of  this  disease, 
expenditures  on  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  available  can  be  readily  justi- 
fied in  human  and  economic  terms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  275. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  my 
companion  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
cosponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 
Cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resoltjtion  80 


Sti  tes 


Mr.  Allen 
Mr.  Baker 

Mr.  Burtlett 
Mr.  Bayb 
Mr.  Beau 
Mr.  Bennett 
Mr.  Bible 
Mr.  Biden 
Mr.  Brock 
Mr.  Buckley 
Mr.  Burdick 
Mr.  Cannon 
Mr.  Cranston 
Mr.  Dole 
Mr.  Domenlcl 
Mr.  Dominick 
Mr.  Ervln 
Mr.  Fannin 
Mr.  Fong 
Mr.  Gurney 
Mr.  Hartke 


Mr.  Humphrey 
Mr.  Homings 
Mr.  Javlts 
Mr.  McGee 
Mr.  McGovem 
Mr.  Mclntyre 
Mr.  Muskle 
Mr.  Pastore 
Mr.  Pell 
Mr.  Percy 
Mr.  Ribicoff 
Mr.  Scott 

(Pennsylvania) 
Mr.  Sparkmaa 
Mr.  Taft 
Mr.  Talmadge 
Mr.  Thurmond 
Mr.  Tunney 
Mr.  WUliams 
Mr.  Young 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  CLEAN  WATER  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  437)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  April  15,  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Clean  Water  Week"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  applicable  only  to  water 
and  does  not  generally  refer  to  numerous 
requests  now  current  in  Washington  to 
"come  clean"  generally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Amen. 


GI'S  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  articles  on  the  subject 
"GI's  in  Germany,"  written  by  Mr.  Gene 
Oishi,  a  reporter  who  formerly  covered 
the  Senate,  and  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoiST   U.S.   Helicopters   Prompting   Invita- 
tion FOR  Yankees  To  Go  Home 
(By  Gene  Olshl) 

Erlenss,  West  Oermant. — "The  anti- 
American  mood  Is  palpable  and  more  and 
more  so  every  day.  The  helicopter  noise 
forces  doctors  to  interrupt  examinations  and 
to  prescribe  sedatives  for  adults  and  children 
alike.  Helicopters  flying  over  the  area  in  for- 
mation often  make  verbal  communication 
impocsible  and  give  the  Impression  that  this 
city  is  being  attacked  by  air  fighters." 

So  wrote  Mayor  Erich  Woerner  earlier  this 
year  to  Georg  Leber,  the  West  German  de- 
fense minister.  The  helicopters  he  referred 
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to  belong  to  a  United  _.. 

battalion  stationed  at  the 

bach  airfield,  L&ngendieba  :h 

lAst  fall,  a  company 
gunshlps — the    type    used 
transferred  there  as  well 
activity  over  this  growing 
nlty. 

This  controversy  over 
created  by  UJ3.  forces  can 
acterized  as  tempest  in  a 
of  the  several  eiLampIes 
economic  and  political  di 
Germany  are  combining 
U.S.  military  presence  in 

When  U.S.  forces  took 
bach  airfield  In  1946,  _. 
rural  community  of  less 
tants.  The  airfield  itself  \  . 
aircraft  Operating  from  it 
with  an  element  of  div 
wise  hundrum  existence. 

Since  then  Erlensee,  as 
bel,  a  village  on  the  oppo^te 
field,  have  grown  Into 
ties  of  more  than  10,000 
are  part  of   the  fast  „  _ 
area  encompassing  Hanau 

Not  only  are  the  reside 
beginning  to  press  against 
too  Is  Hanau  s  industrial  c" 
will  create  In  turn  even 
residential  bousing  in  the 

If  the  Langendiebach 
a  landing  and  takeoff  poilit 
it  causes  the  surrounding  e 
not  be  nearly  so  great.  Bui 
else  and  training  area  for 
helicopters  now  stationed 

"They  are  engaging  in 
right  over  our  heads,"   c 
Woythal,    the   admlnistral  or 
district — roughly  equivale  it 
In  which  the  Langendlebafh 
ed.  "I  understand  that  t 
here  to  fulfiu  their  NATO 
what  good  Is  defense  if  it 
fended  people  sick?" 

Mr.  Woythal  said  he 
five  years  to  get  the  Am„. 
ures  to  reduce  the   noise 
helicopters.   Instead,   even 
were  brought  In. 

When  he  discovered 
the  U.S.  Army  had  plans 
way  at  the  airfield,  the  c 
tor  called  a  press  conference 
move  and  boycotted  the 
Friendship  Week  activities 

When  the  federal  defe 
Leber,  publicly  apologized 
for  Mr.  Woythal's  behavK  r 
still  another  flap.  In  some 
ber's  apology  was  taken  tu 
interference  in  local  affairs 
Americans  and  "a  stab  In 
district  administrator. 

The   U.S.   Army, 
plain  that   the    i, 000-foot 
ninway  would  not  requlr 
of  the  airfield,  but  had  to 
it  would  require  some 
adjacent  woods. 

The    Army    said    that 
needed  to  provide  an  sd_ 
gin  for  the  few  fixed-wing 
from  the  airfield. 

It  also  tried  to  scotch 
were  plans  for  bringing 
met  with  only  limited 

Friday,  the  Army 
abandoned   plans   to 
Lt.  Col.  Donald  R.  Bausle 
of   the   aviation   battalion 
field,  said  he  considered 
noise  "a  valid  complaint.' 

Military     authorities 
would  be  moved  from  th( 
restationiug  of  other  plane  > 
be  studied.  Restrictions  w 
and  weekend  flights. 
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Still  another  measure.  . 
copters  to  remain  at  least 
Erlensee  when  making 
Is  causing  discontent  i 

To  keep  within  the  new 
pilots,  they  must  bring  the<r 
most  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
1 ,500  feet,  then  go  into  a  sh 
before  entering  a  normal  f, 

The  5th  Corps  headquarters 
maintains  that  the  new  la 
is  safe  and  that  it  has  been 
European  Command  Safety 
tion  Board.  But  the  pilots 

Should  there  be  an  engiii 
this  600-foot  drop,  they  saj 
is  almost  certain  to  crash  o 
hellcopter-pUot  Jargon,  the 
mentailly  in  a  "deadman's 
enough  forward  motion  to 

"Somebody's  going  to  haj'e 
before  there's  a  change,"  _ 

Others  say  bitterly  that 
not  seem  to  mind  helicopter 
aircraft  provide  local  resid-. 
gency  air-ambulance  servios 
ferry  GI's  to  the   wine 
Rhine  to  help  with  the  „. 

Germans,  on  the  other 
there    Is   no   anti-Americt.- 
the  protests.  They  said  the  ' 
testing  Just  as  much  if  it 
Germany  Army  flying  the 

At  a  protest  rally  at  the  a^ 
some  demonstrators  carried 
reading:  "Protest  Against 
Soldiers." 

But  there  are  other 

sides   noise.   One  element 
couraged  by  some  of  the 
ments  In  the  area— that  w„_ 
an  enlargement  of  U.S.  forced 
with  the  general  atmosphe 
Europe. 

Another  is  that  because 
Germany  prosperity,  U.S 
is    diminishing    as    a    factc^* 
economy. 

As  one  area  commander  __. 
war  most  German  communit:  es 
well-heeled  GI  who  had  del 
the  local  shops  and  taverns. 

"Nowadays,"  he  said,  "e 
that  American  soldiers  are 
many,  'but  not  In  ovir  town 

Mayor  Woerner  of  Erlensfe, 
has  suggested  that  the 
to  Glebelstadt,  In  the  ... 
Bavaria,  but  the  proposal 
ears. 

Another  Incipient  point  o 
the  Hanau  area  Is  the  285 
training    area   right   in   the 
burgeoning  suburban 
heim. 

The  U.S.  Army  U  sitting  . 
real  estate,  which  developer  > 
get  their  hands  on.  But  a 
the    Army   with   a   substitu 
north  was  met  with  such  .  . 
from  the  community  neigh  ) 
posed  new  training  area 
to  be  dropped. 

As  the  Frankjurter 
German    daily,    noted    rece 
politicians  at  one  time  vied 
munltles   to   get   the   ml 
they  now  have,  "but  the 
changed.  Where  there  formeily 
tlon   for  the   military,  peopl  b 
get  rid  of  It." 
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Ahmy  Finds  Space  Is  a]  Problem 
(By  Gene  Olsh) ) 
Nuremberg,  West  Germa  »y. — "An  amy 
needs  room  to  swing  its  arms, '  said  the  train- 
ing officer  at  Merrdl  Barracks  but  a  drive 
around  this  United  States  Ai  my  installation 
made  it  clear  that  there  was  barely  room  to 
wiggle  a  finger. 
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Merrell  Barracks  Itself  has  long  been  sur- 
rounded by  German  housing  developments, 
but  now  the  urban  growth  Is  fast  encroach- 
ing on  the  swljacent  Maerzfeld  area  the  train- 
ing ground  for  Merrell  Barracks. 

Orundlg,  the  German  electronics  firm,  has 
constructed  a  plant  there  which  is  stUl  ex- 
panding. Numerous  high-rise  apartments 
have  sprung  up  and  the  entire  area  is  charac- 
terized by  civilian  construction  activity  of  all 
sorts. 

TRAIKIKG   IMPAIRED 

Merrell  Barracks,  in  short,  appears  to  be 
another  prime  example  of  how  German  pros- 
perity and  urban  development  are  hemming 
in  the  Americans  to  the  pKJint  where  their 
abUity  to  train  and  retain  combat  readiness 
Is  being  Impaired. 

The  effect  on  the  German  populace  is  that 
the  VS.  Army  Installation  is  becoming  more 
end  more  an  irritant,  an  eyesore  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fast-developing  residential-Industrial 
complex  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  this 
booming  city  of  a  half-million  inhabitants. 

An  added  annoyance  is  that  property  values 
In  the  area  are  rising  fast  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Je  taking  up  land  worth  an  estimated  $10.5 
million,  depriving  the  local  government  of  a 
rich  source  of  tax  revenue. 

The  Nuremberg  city  government  has  long 
been  urging  that  the  U5.  Army  vacate  Mer- 
rell Barracks  and  relocate  elsewhere.  The 
Army  has  replied  that  It  would  have  no  ob- 
jections to  getting  out  of  MerreU  Barracks, 
if  the  West  German  government  provides  it 
with  a  suitable  substitute  in  accordance  with 
the  German-American  status-of -forces  agree- 
ment. 

Bonn,  so  far,  has  taken  no  position  on  the 
matter  in  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  relo- 
cating the  1,700  American  troops  at  Merrell. 

An  alternative  facility  would  require  not 
only  living  quarters  for  the  troops,  but  am- 
munition dumps,  fuel  storage  facilities,  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men's  clubs,  a  post  ex- 
change, commissary,  a  service  club,  bowling 
alley  and  a  post  movie  theater,  to  mention 
only  some  of  the  U.S.  Army  requirements. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  Uvlng  quarters  for 
married  men  and  their  dependents  would 
have  to  be  found  or  built  if  the  new  installa- 
tion Is  too  far  from  existing  ones. 

Cost,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  problems. 
Most  cities  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  Ajmy 
installations  they  already  have  and  would 
protest  getting  any  more.  Putting  them  out 
in  the  "boondocks."  Army  sources  point  out, 
would  create  morale  problems  for  the  troops. 

And  besides,  there  are  few  boondocks  left 
In  West  Germany. 

West  Germany,  It  is  noted,  is  approximate- 
ly the  size  of  Oregon.  Whereas  Oregon  has  a 
population  of  2  mUlion,  West  Germany's  Is 
60  million.  U.S.  forces,  moreover,  are  located 
only  In  the  southern  half  of  West  Germany — 
in  the  American  Zone — and  it  Is  no  easy  task 
to  find  training  areas  for  the  estimated  180,- 
000  U.S.  Army  troops. 

RESIDENTS    PROTESTED 

How  difficvilt  the  problem  can  be  also  was 
demonstrated  here  in  Nuremberg. 

As  pressure  for  housing  and  commercial 
development  grew  around  Merrell  Barracks, 
the  U.S.  Army  agreed  to  abandon  its  use  of 
the  adjacent  Maerzfeld  area  as  a  training 
and  exercise  ground  for  its  artUlery  units. 

The  replacement  was  supposed  to  be  a 
175-acre  parcel  of  woods  about  10  miles  from 
Merrell  Barracks,  near  the  small  community 
of  Peucht.  But  the  residents  of  Peucht,  as 
well  as  Nuremberg  itself,  raised  such  a  storm 
of  protest  that  the  West  German  Defense 
Ministry  announced  earlier  this  month  that 
the  project  has  been  abandoned. 

It  was  the  Peucht  controversy  that  was 
featured  in  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
talevision  special  on  the  growing  antl-Amerl- 
canism  in  West  Germany. 
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PROTECT  RECREATION  AREA 

Leaders  of  the  protest  movement  Insisted 
that  there  was  nothing  anti-American  in  their 
action.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  keeping 
their  woods  untrammeled  by  Army  tanlu 
and  retaining  them  as  a  recreational  area 
for  city  dwellers,  they  said. 

The  Army  tried  to  assure  the  local  resi- 
dents that  no  tanks  would  go  into  the  area, 
but  had  to  acknowledge  that  about  48  tracked 
vehicles.  Including  12  self-propelled  how- 
itzers, would  be  Involved.  Some  thinning  of 
trees  also  would  have  been  required. 

The  Army  had  promised  to  use  the  train- 
ing area  no  more  than  150  days  a  year  and 
never  on  weekends  or  German  holidays  There 
would  be  no  firing  of  live  or  blank  ammuni- 
tion, and  the_&^a  would  be  open  to  the 
public  whenever  it  was  not  being  used  by  the 
Army. 

^ARCB  ON  EMBASSY 

The  citizenry,  however,  would  not  be  ap- 
peased. Before  the  U.S.  Army  backed  down 
altogether,  the  streets  of  Feucht  were  lined 
with  posters  reading:  "Tanks,  Not  Before 
Our  Doors." 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy  13  bus- 
loads of  Feucht  residents  went  to  Bonn  to 
demonstrate  before  the  West  German  De- 
fense Ministry  and  the  American  Elmbassy. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  group,  Ewald 
Schusser,  an  Insurance  salesman,  was  anx- 
ioiis  to  show  that  there  was  no  anti-Ameri- 
can  feelings  Involved. 

"At  the  American  Embassy  we  were  al- 
lowed on  the  lawn  to  carry  out  our  demon- 
stration and  present  our  petition,"  he  said. 
"At  the  German  Defense  Ministry  we  were 
met  by  barred  gates.  That's  the  difference 
between  American  and  German  democracy." 

PROBIXM  T7NSOI.VEO 

In  any  oase  the  protest  was  eventually 
successful  in  keeping  the  Americans  out  of 
Feucht,  but  the  problem  of  finding  another 
training  area  remains  unsolved. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Adrian  St.  John,  commander 
of  the  1st  Armored  Division  In  charge  of  the 
area,  noted  that  heavy  training  can  and  is 
carried  out  at  Grafenwoehr,  one  of  the  major 
troop-training  areas  in  West  Germany,  about 
65  miles  northgast  of  Nuremberg. 

But  to  maintain  combat  readiness  and  to 
meet  U.S.  Army  and  NATO  standards,  he 
said,  the  troops  must  engage  in  regular  drills 
with  their  artillery  pieces,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  actually  to  fire  them. 

For  such  regular  practice,  a  nearby  site, 
preferably  within  12  to  13  mUes  of  the  base, 
was  required,  the  general  said,  adding  that 
a  nearby  training  area,  familiar  to  the  troops, 
also  was  needed  as  a  dispersal  area  in  the 
event  of  an  actual  attack. 

NOT  ISOLATED  EXPERIENCX 

If  the  Peucht  experience  were  an  isolated 
one,  it  would  be  only  of  passing  Interest.  But 
it  is  one  that  is  being  repeated,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  In  virtually  every  area  where 
American  troops  are  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  Ansbach  area,  where  the  1st 
Armored  Division  headquarters  are  located, 
for  example,  there  is  strong  local  pressure 
to  relocate  an  American  training  ground. 
General  St.  John  has  told  the  Germans  he 
would  be  glad  to  accommodate  them,  but  the 
problem  remains  the  same — to  find  a  sub- 
stitute area.  / 

In  the  neighboring  state  of  Heise,  the 
Hanau  area  has  an  almost  identical^roblem 
of  an  American  training  place  hemmed  in  by 
housing  developments.  Similar  problems 
have  cropped  up  in  the  state  of  Baden- 
Wuerttemberg  around  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Stuttgart. 

COMPLICATING  PRESSTTRES 

So  prevalent  are  current  problems,  and  so 
predictable  are  future  ones,  that  the  UJ3. 


headquarters  In  Heidelberg  and  the  West 
German  Defense  Ministry  plan  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  the  long-range  implications 
of  a  continued  American  presence  in  West 
Germany. 

This  study  wiU  be  complicated  by  the 
pressures  within  the  United  States  for 
reducing  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
by  the  uncertainties  of  the  prospective  East- 
West  negotiations  for  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions in  Central  Europe. 

Another,  more  subtle,  complication  is  the 
psychological  change  in  U.S.-German  rela- 
tions. Those  who  protest  the  "noise  pollu- 
tion" and  the  "ecological"  damage  caused  by 
American  forces  insist  that  there  is  nothing 
anti-American  in  their  action. 

LESS  TOLERANT  NOW 

While  the  assertions  are  no  doubt  sincere. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  level  of  tolerance  for 
the  annoyances  caused  by  U.S.  forces  has 
dropped  significantly. 

While  many  Germans  will  say  they  merely 
are  being  more  openly  critical  of  their  Amer- 
ican partners,  the  criticism  Is  manifesting 
Itself  in  organized  opposition  and  demon- 
strations against  specific  U.S.  Army  opera- 
tions, causing  cancellation  of  some,  and 
major  changes  in  others. 

UjS.  forces  controlling  large  parcels  of 
valuable  real  estate  in  the  middle  of  urban 
developments  constitute  another  sore  point. 
The  situation  has  prompted  some  state  gov- 
ernments to  levy  taxes  on  American  in- 
stallations that  have  no  clear-cut  military 
functions,  such  as  post  exchanges,  commis- 
saries and  recreation  faculties. 

The  bill  would  amount  to  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  with  »10  million  In  back  taxes. 
So  far  Washintgon  has  refused  to  pay,  but 
the  matter  remains  simmering  as  another 
potential  area  of  controversy. 

As  THE  Dollar  Erodes,  X3S.  Troops  Become 

Paupers  in  a  Strange  Land 

(By   Gene   Oishi) 

Bonn  Bureau  of  The  Sun 

Bonn. — The  day  of  the  almighty  dollar  is 
over  and  few  regret  the  passing  more  than 
the  American  GI's  stationed  here  in  West 
Germany,  the  "economic  wonderland." 

The  decline  in  spending  power  among 
GI's  and  the  corresponding  rise  In  the  West 
German  standard  of  living  has  had  a  real 
as  well  as  a  psychological  effect  on  the 
Americans  and  their  West  German  hosts. 

The  American  soldier,  with  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  was  at  one  time  not  an  insignificant 
element  in  the  economies  of  garrison  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

But  in  prosperous  West  Germany,  the 
economic  attractiveness  of  the  GI's  appears 
to  have  diminished  to  the  vanishing  point, 
a  development  that  has  added  to  the  Impre.-.- 
slon  of  West  Germany. 

Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  GI's. 
service  in  West  Germany  has  become  less  at- 
tractive,  both  socially  and  financially. 

Conversations  with  American  soldiers  at 
several  Army  installations  In  West  Germany 
did  not  Indicate  any  increase  in  anti-Ameri- 
can feelings. 

Some  soldiers  said  they  got  hostile  stares 
and  gestures,  and  one  GI  said  he  was  once 
spit  at,  but  they  were  quick  to  add  that 
such   Incidents  were   rare. 

The  consensus  appeared  to  be  that  OIs 
were  neither  especially  liked  nor  disliked 
and  there  W3s  little  change  in  the  West  Ger- 
man attitude.  But  these  observations  were 
made  by  soldiers  who  have  been  in  West 
Germany  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Old-tuners  who  served  there  in  earlier 
times  saw  bigger  changes.  They  said,  for 
example,  that  the  GI  is  no  longer  the  af- 
fluent individual  sought  after  by  local  mer- 
chants, restaurants,  taverns  and  girls. 

Younger  soldiers,  who  have  no  knowledge 
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or  what  OI  life  was  like  In  West  Germany 
20  years  ago,  looked  befuddled  when  they 
were  asked  whether  they  ever  dated  West 
German  girls.  Many  never  even  considered 
the  poesiblllty. 

A  more  obvious  change  even  to  the  young 
soldier  are  the  effects  of  devaluation. 

Not  only  does  he  get  fewer  deutsche  marks 
for  his  dollars,  but  prices  at  Army  facilities, 
such  as  the  commissary,  the  post  exchange 
the  barber  shop,  the  snack  bar,  enlisted 
men's  and  officers'  clubs,  have  gone  up  from 
10  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  during  the  last 
month. 

All  of  these  facllltiee  have  become  more 
e.xpenslve  to  operate  because  most  of  their 
supplies  are  obtained  within  Europe  and 
many  of  the  employees  are  West  German 
nationals  who  get  paid  In  deutsche  marks. 

Hardest  hit  are  low-ranking  enlisted  men 
who  live  "on  the  economy"  with  their  fami- 
lies. The  living  standard  of  these  OI's — there 
are  about  36,000  of  them  In  West  Germany — 
was  first  hit  hard  by  the  December,  1971, 
devaluation. 

INFLATION    OVER    5    PERCENT 

Since  then,  there  has  been  another  dollar 
devaluation,  plus  an  upward  revaluation  of 
the  deutschemark.  Inflation  in  West  Ger- 
many, moreover,  has  been  running  between  5 
per  cent  and  6  per  cent  a  year. 

According  to  Army  estimates,  the  cost  of 
living  for  these  non-command  sponsored 
soldiers  has  gone  up  by  23.5  per  cent  in  the 
last  18  months. 

One  soldier  wrote  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  armed  forces  newspaper: 

"The  rapidly  declining  dollar  has  caused 
the  European  tour  to  be  a  financial  disaster 
for  the  Individual  serviceman.  I  urge  all 
servicemen  to  correspond  with  their  repre- 
sentatives and  ask  for  their  vigorous  support 
of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  re- 
duce European  troop  strength  by  50  per  cent 
through  legislation." 

Many  young  soldiers,  moreover,  are  plan- 
ning to  send  their  wives  back  to  the  United 
States  because  they  can  no  longer  afford  to 
live  together  during  their  overseas  tour. 

For  noncommissioned  ofBcers.  officers  and 
single  soldiers,  the  devalviation  means  cut- 
ting back  on  recreational  spending. 

A  sergeant  with  13  years'  service,  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  exactly  what  devaluation  has  cost 
me — a  trip  to  Spain." 

A  captain  living  in  Heidelberg  with  his  wife 
said  he  used  to  eat  out  at  least  once  a  week. 
Now,  they  go  out  only  once  a  month. 

Several  West  Germans  commenting  on  the 
cool  relations  between  their  people  and 
American  soldiers  blamed  the  Americans  for 
sticking  to  their  "ghettos"  and  not  ventur- 
ing out  Into  the  community. 

The  effect  of  the  devaluation,  however.  Is 
to  draw  the  American  servicemen  tighter 
within  their  own  posts  and  housing  areas, 
their  bowling  alleys,  their  theaters  and  their 
enlisted  men's  and  officers'  clubs. 

Even  after  the  recent  Increases,  the  prices 
there  remain  substantially  cheaper  than 
those  prevailing  within  the  West  German 
economy. 

The  effect  on  the  West  German  public  is 
a  further  change  In  the  GIs  Image — from  an 
affluent  big  spender  to  one  whose  status  Is 
comparable   to  a   working-class   Individual. 

Whereas  at  one  time  the  West  Germans 
were  full  of  wonder  for  the  massive  Ameri- 
can wealth  that  overflowed  Into  West  Ger- 
many, the  series  of  so-called  "dollar  crises" 
have  created  an  Impression  that  the  flow  has 
been  reversed. 

"NOT   VERT   IMPRESSED" 

In  any  case,  as  one  American  observed, 
"A  German  riding  around  in  a  spanking  new 
Mercedes  U  not  very  impressed  with  the  GI 
who  drives  a  lO-year-oId  Volkswagen,  If  he 
has  a  car  at  all." 

With  much  of  the  economic  Incentive  for 
having  American  soldiers  gone,  many  West 


Germans  appear  to  be  grooving 
of    the    "noise    pollution" 
damage  caused  by  U.S.  forces 

While  It  appears  to  be 
small    minority    of    leftist 
withdrawal   of   U.S.    force! 
pro-American  "silent  maj<  rlty 
ting  less  silent  about  the 
American    Installations    ai  d 
away  from  their  own  coi^nunlties 
not  out  of  the  country 


PRIVILEGE  OP  T  IE  FLOOR 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
unanimous    consent   th|it 
Kenney,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services,  be  allov  ed 
of  the  floor  diu-ing  a  coU^yquy 
ate  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderet 
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less  tolerant 
and   "ecological" 

true  that  only  a 
favor    complete 
the   supposedly 
also  is  get- 
need  to  relocate 
training   areas 
though 


President,  I  ask 

Mr.    Edward 

Committee  on 

the  privilege 

in  the  Sen- 


ORDER  OF  Bt  SINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  Does  the 
minority  leader  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  SCOTT  OF  Pennsf^lvania.  No;  not 
until  after  the  concluslc  q  of  the  special 
orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Seni  tor  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  mim  tes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml.  President,  the 
distinguished  floor  lead^  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  another  engagement.  I  wUl 
first  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  tl  le  Senator  has  a 
request  to  make,  or  has  it  already  been 
made,  regarding  the  pres  ;nce  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  an  assii  tant? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  h^'c  already  made 
the  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senat  jr.  My  remarks 
will  be  in  line  with  what 
tends  to  say  and  what  ia 
be  said  later  by  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  the  distinguishe  1  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mi*.  Griffin), 


THE  MAINTENANCE  <)P  A  STRONG 
DEFENS: : 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsy  vania.  Mr.  Pres- 


the  Senator  in- 
also  planned  to 


my  colleagues 
for  this  Nation 


ident,  today,  several  oi 
will  emphasize  the  need 
to  maintain  a  strong  iefense.  I  com- 
mend these  Senators  Jor  articulating 
this  position.  I  commendfthem  for  speak- 
ing out  on  a  subject  that  too  often  is 
misunderstood  by  thosd  who  want  to 
misunderstand  it. 

I  join  the  Senators  iii  urging  that  a 
balanced  system  for  defense  be  main- 
tained. At  the  same  time,  I  ask  those  who 
wish  to  cut  the  defence  budget  dras- 
tically, and  those  who  iash  to  increase 
it  di-astically,  to  proceed  with  caution  in 
their  respective  delibera  aons. 

It  is  well  known  that  President  Nixon 
has  turned  the  tables  04  the  division  of 
the  dollar  for  defense  siiending  and  hu- 
man needs.  His  first  yeiir  budget  spent 
44  cents  of  the  dollar  :  or  defense  and 
34.4  cents  for  human  n^ds.  This  repre 
sented  substantially  the 
existed  in  previous  administrations.  His 
budget  request  this  y(  ar  shows  30.2 
cents  of  the  dollar  going  for  defense  and 


nearly  47  cents  for  humsn  needs.  This 
is  a  dramatic  shift  of  (imphasis,  and 
should  be  recognized. 

The  President's  budget,  in  fact,  makes 
defense  spending  the  low  !st  percentage 
of  the  tax  dollar  in  22  years.  Moreover 
it  gives  a  new,  and  mu(  h  longed  for' 
peacetime  focus  to  defense  spending  and 
one  that  is  equitable  to  tliose  serving  in 
the  military  of  this  Nation 

First  of  all,  the  1974  budget  reduces  by 
a  third  from  1968  levels,  ;he  number  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  imder 
the  Department  of  Defenje.  Second,  the 
All- Volunteer  Army  is  provided  an  ade- 
quate wage  as  an  incentiv^  to  those  sei-v- 
ing  their  country.  In  the  jast,  the  young 
men  in  the  military  servifce  of  this  Na- 
tion bore  the  cost  of  defending  their  Na- 
tion's interest  in  a  timej  of  war.  The 
President's  budget  equitat  ly  raises  mili- 
tary pay  for  the  All-Volu  iteer  Army  as 
an  incentive  for  joining. 

Nearly  aU  of  the  $4.7  lillion  increase 
m  the  Department  of  Delense  budget  is 
attributable  to  these  pay  increases  and 
the  rise  in  prices,  nearly  $3  billion  for 
the  All-Volunteer  Army. 

We  have  heard  the  charge  of  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spendin  r.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  budget  for  de  fense  over  the 
last  several  years  has  rema  ined  quite  sta- 
ble and  has  represented  actual  reduc- 
tions, in  many  cases,  Including  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  operatic  tis  in  Vietnam 
from  nearly  $30  billion  ;o  a  very  low- 
projected  figure  for  the  future,  incident 
to  the  cost  of  terminating  our  militaiy 
connection  in  Southeast  A  sia. 

The  Increase  in  the  bulget  this  year 
is,  therefore,  occasioned  i  Imost  entirely 
by  the  action  of  Congress  itself,  an  ac- 
tion which  I  think  all  of  1  is  supported— 
namely,  to  increase  the  pa;  r  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  the  ray  in  the  low- 
est ranks,  beginning  with  private,  are 
much  more  generously  increased  than 
the  pay  in  the  higher  raiks;  and  this, 
too,  was  felt  to  be  entirely  equitable.  But 
in  doing  this,  Congress,  ty  its  own  act, 
increased  the  defense  costs  of  the  Na- 
tion; and  the  President  can  only  admin- 
ister this  law,  and  does  administer  it. 
with  the  net  effect  that,  fo  •  the  first  time 
in  4  years,  there  Is  a  mot  erate  increase 
in  the  defense  budget. 

In  the  coming  budget,  the  President  is 
asking  for  $11.7  billion  mdre  than  in  the 
present  budget,  the  last  one,  and  most 
of  that  $11.7  billion  is  for  :  ncrease  in  do- 
mestic needs.  The  $20  btlion  or  so  in- 
crease which  will  be  repres  ented  between 
the  $250  billion  budget  aid  the  second 
budget  coming  of  $288  bil  ion  will  again 
represent  the  recognition  <  ff  the  Govera- 
ment  for  the  expanding  :ieeds  and  the 
expanding  costs  for  these  needs  in  the 
domestic  areas. 

It  would  be  the  most  ut  er  folly  for  us 
to  divest  ourselves  of  our  defenses  or  to 
fail  to  be  prepared,  throug  n  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  for  the  expanding 
weapons  technology  and  weapons  ac- 
cumulation of  other  nations.  Our  only 
hope  of  securing  a  reduction  of  offensive 
arms  in  SALT  II,  in  the  negotiations  now 
going  on,  is  for  us  to  have  s  jmething  with 
which  we  can  bargain.  If  v  'e  have  an  ob- 
solete navy,  an  obsolete  iilr  force,  and 
an  obsolete  army,  those  uith  whom  we 
are  bargaining  are  not  go  ng  to  be  very 
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much  impressed  with  our  determination 
to  preserve  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Obviously,  we  should  not  contrib- 
ute to  an  escalating,  spirallng  arms  race 
beyond  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
national  defense.  But  to  fail  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  to  stand  in  place  with 
present  equipment  is  not  to  stay  equal  but 
to  fall  back,  and  to  fall  back  so  substan- 
tially as  to  lose  our  entire  bargaining 
power  in  these  essential  negotiations. 

We  would  be  weakened  with  SALT  n, 
we  would  be  weakened  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Conference,  we  would 
be  weakened  in  NATO,  and  we  would  be 
weakened  in  the  attitudes  of  other  na- 
tions toward  ourselves  if  we  did  what  we 
so  deplorably  did  prior  to  World  War  I, 
prior  to  World  War  n,  and  prior  to  the 
Korean  war. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that,  while  we  are 
very  careful  about  the  development  of  our 
national  defense,  we  will  not  sacrifice  the 
security  of  the  country  because  of  the 
pleas  of  some  that  we  should  ""take  the 
money  out  of  defense  and  that  what  we 
take  out  of  defense  can  be  used  to  finance 
what  are  then  designated  as  social  needs. 
We  should  finance  these  social  needs  and 
we  should  meet  those  problems,  but  we 
should  not  meet  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  defense  budget. 

The  defense  budget  and  the  foreign 
assistance  budget  have  no  constituencies 
in  this  country.  They  become  the  scape- 
goats. That  is  the  area  in  which  some- 
one wishing  to  justify  an  imconscionable 
Increase  of  $1  biUion  or  $2  billion  in  some 
other  program  uses  the  defense  budget 
as  a  scapegoat,  in  order  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
to  make  them  think  that  vast  increased 
expenditures  are  not  costing  this  country 
anything.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  cost- 
ing us  in  additional  taxes,  they  are  cost- 
ing us  in  inflation,  and  they  certainly  are 
costing  us  in  national  security  if  we  falter 
or  fail  or  retreat  from  a  wise  national 
security  stance,  which  we  were  advised 
to  have  by  President  George  Washington 
and  by  every  President  thereafter. 

It  is  clear  we  must  stay  within  the  in- 
come of  the  country  to  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease. The  President  has  stressed  this 
many  times.  I  have  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  they  bring  it  to  our  at- 
tention as  well.  We  can  cut  Federal 
spending  In  either  the  domestic  area  or 
the  military.  Those  are  the  options. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  must  do  it  cautious- 
ly. We  must  do  It  thoughtfully,  and  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  having  suggest- 
ed the  use  of  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  essential — indeed,  the 
fundamental — importance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  national  defense;  be- 
cause, as  a  man  keepeth  his  house,  as  the 
Bible  says — I  am  paraphrasing,  of  course, 
and  rather  badly — so  shall  he  be  judged. 
That  is  not  the  exact  wording,  but  it  is 
the  sense.  If  we  do  not  keep  our  own 
house  safe,  no  one  else  will  regard  us  as 
a  safe  house.  If  we  do  not  preserve  om- 
position  in  the  world,  other  nations  not 
only  will  not  respect  us  but  also  will  ulti- 
mately rise  to  a  supremacy  beyond  the 


strength  of  the  United  States  to  cope  with 
the  future  emergencies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  he  can  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
I^chigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tha§k  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  pro- 
viding the  leadership  for  this  series  of 
speeches  today.  I  join  him  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  the  points 
which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  15  minutes  has  been  re- 
served in  my  name;  but  in  order  that 
some  other  Senators  may  speak,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may  be 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  remainder  of  Senator 
Scott's  time  has  been  jielded  to  me  and 
that  the  remainder  of  Senator  Griffin's 
time  has  been  yielded  to  me — that  is  45 
minutes  in  all— and  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  whom  I  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  experts  in  this  field  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  in  the 
Senate. 

At  the  outset  of  my  few  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  often- 
made  charge  that  those  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  seem  bent  on 
defending  the  military.  I  suggest  that 
that  should  come  naturally  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  naturally  to  any 
American  citizen.  The  mere  fact  that 
some  of  us — In  fact,  most  of  us — In  this 
body  have  served  in  the  armed  servioes 
should  not  cause  others  to  say  that  we 
ar3  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  military 
in  spite  of  anything  they  might  do. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  have  men  on  com- 
mittees who  have  some  expertise.  As  I 
look  at  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
realize  the  distinguished  lawyers  on  that 
committee  and  as  I  look  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  realize  the  number 
of  agricultural  people  on  that  commit- 
tee, I  am  very  grateful  that  we  laymen, 
so  to  speak,  have  access  to  that  knowl- 
edge. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania relative  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  America  strong.  Being  a  con- 
servative, I  like  to  go  back  and  look  at 
history,  and  I  can  recall  when  the  United 
States  had  the  strength.  We  prevented 
trouble  in  Lebanon.  We  prevented 
trouble  in  the  Formosa  Straits.  V/e  pre- 
vented missiles  from  being  erected  on 
Cuban  soil.  When  the  current  President 
of  the  United  States  finally  used  the  full 
weight  of  our  military  might  In  North 


Vietnam,  that  war  promptly  came  to  an 
end. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  history 
should  have  taught  all  of  us,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  as  distasteful  as  it  is,  that 
the  only  way  in  this  tough  world  to  pre- 
serve peace  is  by  being  ready  to  fight  for 
It.  I  do  not  mean  just  being  ready  in  the 
number  of  men,  but  ready  from  the 
standpoint  of  equipment,  training,  and 
technology. 

I  think  it  is  long  past  the  time  when  it 
should  be  understood  that  in  this  world 
the  struggle  is  between  those  who  would 
have  slavery  and  those  who  would  have 
freedom.  To  me  there  is  no  greater  prior- 
ity that  we  should  have  than  freedom. 
What  good  does  It  do  for  us  to  liave  all 
the  answers  on  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  and  urban  renewal,  streets, 
roads,  and  sewers,  if  we  are  not  a  free 
people?  It  does  not  mean  a  thing.  I  hear 
my  colleagues  talk  about  reshuffling  the 
priorities.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
they  place  freedom.  Is  it  behind  all  these 
other  things  or  is  it  in  the  forefront? 

We  recognize  from  the  leaders  of 
movements  around  the  world,  and  I  use 
that  phrase  advisedly,  that  there  is  no 
monolithic  structure  of  conununism;  we 
have  as  many  types  as  there  are  lead- 
ers practicing  it  and  people  following  it. 

There  are  certain  things  we  have  to 
realize  in  this  debate.  This  matter  will  be 
brought  up  time  and  again  and  I  hope 
we  can  make  our  colleagues  listen  to 
these  facts.  We  cannot  bring  out  all  the 
facts  because  of  classification.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  have  a  Nav>'  that  is  no  longer 
first  in  the  world.  We  have  a  Navy  where 
the  average  age  of  a  sliip  is  almost  24 
years  and  the  age  of  retirement  of  a  ship 
is  25  years.  We  have  not  had  a  new  bat- 
tle tank  since  the  Korean  war.  We  have 
not  added  new  fighter  planes  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  we  have  not  added  any  new 
bombers  in  the  last  22  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  one  strong  potential  enemy  we 
have,  an  enemy  that  I  keep  hoping  we 
will  find  on  our  side  some  day,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  built  up  its  fleet  to  where 
they  are  superior  to  us,  they  have  built 
up  their  air  force  to  where  they  are 
superior  in  numbers.  The  only  thing  Oiat 
causes  me  to  say  they  are  not  superior 
in  performance  Is  that  our  pilots  in  the 
Navy,  Army,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  have 
had  far  more  practice  than  the  Soviets, 
so  I  would  put  them  ahead,  but  not  for 
long. 

In  technology  the  Soviets  are  not 
standing  still,  while  our  technolog}'  Is 
beginning  to  decay  beca".£e  we  have  peo- 
ple in  our  counti-y  who  insist  that  we  not 
spend  more  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  who  see  no  military  need 
beyond  the  rate  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  spending  a  smpller  percentage  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  the  de- 
fense of  this  coimtry  than  at  any  other 
time  in  modern  history.  That  would  in- 
clude the  entire  length  of  this  cent'.iry 
so  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  whose  long  years  of  experienre 
in  the  Army  and  in  the  reserves  have 
given  him  the  right  and  the  knowledge 
to  speak  out  on  the  svbject  he  addresses 
himself  to  today.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
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at  the  outset.  Most  Members  of  tliis  body 
served  in  uniform.  Some  in  this  body 
think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  sei-ve  in  uni- 
form. Others  think  that  we  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  commit  ourselves  to  silence  when 
the  military  is  attacked  We  do  not  buy 
that  idea,  and  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
montlis  when  we  are  debating  the  appro- 
priation bills  I  intend  to  speak  out  on 
it  because  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  coim- 
try  unable  to  stand  up  to  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  our  people,  or  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  which  we  are 
swom  to  uphold,  or  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  those  excellent  com- 
ments. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a 
militai-y  expert.  He  served  for  many 
years  in  the  Air  Force,  he  is  a  hard-work- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
contribution  to  oui-  country  and  to  our 
national  defense. 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
our  able  and  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  remarks  this  morning.  Few 
Members  in  the  Senate  have  traveled 
over  the  world  and  understand  the  situa- 
tion as  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott).  When 
he  speaks,  it  is  with  authority.  We  are 
grateful  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  emphasizing  the 
imperative  nature  of  a  strong  defense 
posture  for  our  Nation.  This  is  the  only 
hope  for  liberty  in  the  world.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  for  their  forthright  and 
eloquent  expressions  which  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  concerning  defense  spend- 
ing as  related  to  total  Federal  spending. 
This  needs  to  be  done  constantly,  not 
just  today,  but  evei-y  day.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  an  adequate 
national  defense.  I  am  proud  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  my  State 
recognize  that  national  defense  is  the 
first  constitutional  obligation  of  our  Grov- 
ernment.  The  citizens  of  my  State  ai-e 
prudent  people,  and  they  of  course 
properly  want  a  dollars  worth  of  defense 
for  every  tax  dollar  spent  for  defense. 
But  they  want  freedom  to  continue  in 
this  world,  and  they  recognize  that 
America  is  the  last,  best  hope  for  the 
survival  of  freedom  for  mankind. 

I  have  at  hand,  Mr.  President,  some 
statistical  information  on  the  relative 
cost  of  national  defense.  Let  us  look  at 
the  fiscal  year  1974  defense  program. 
Defense  spending  of  $79  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974  includes: 

For  pay  costs — $44  billion. 
For  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
from  industry — $35  billion. 

Every  bit  of  Defense  spending  goes  to 
one  of  these  two  places :  pay  or  purchases. 
There  is  nothing  else. 

Pay  costs  cover  the  pay  and  allowances 
of    military   personnel — active,   resex-ve, 
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and  retired — and  civil 
The  rates  paid  are  cov<  t 
1974  budget  provides  for 
duty  military  personnel 
and  1.013,000  civil  serv 
total  of  3,246.000 
lowest  number  of  pei_ 
The  1974  manpower  leve 
one-third— below  the 
and  474,000  below  the 
We   begin   with   the 
manpower  costs  account 
the  1974  Defense  budget 
power  levels  are  at  a  _ 

That  leaves  purchas^ 
services  from  industry- 
missiles  and  aircraft  to 
telephone  bills — a  total 
fiscal  year  1974.  These 
$45  billion  in  fiscal  year 
peak,  and  $29  billion  in 
1964.  If  we  adjust  these 
flation — 39  percent  from 
to  1974 — we  can  expres  > 
terms  of  real  buying 
constant — fiscal      year 
power,  these  purchases 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1964 
1974  budget  provides  $3S 
$5  billion  OF-13  percent 
And    fiscal   year    1964 
worth   $57   billion   at   . 
prices;  the  fiscal  year  19 
billion— is  thus  39  percen 
time  peak  in  real  terms 

Because  so  much 
the  investment  area  of  . 
et — procurement,  R.D.T. 
struction — I  should  note 
lion  in  fiscal  year   197^ 
eludes  $23.6  billion  for 
$11.4  billion  for 

billion,  then,  for 

of  constant  buying  pow 
billion  at  the  war  peal 
1968 — we  are  44  percent 
Prewar,  in  fiscal  year  196 
billion — we  are  down  . 
that  level.  And  in  fiscal 
back  20  years,  we  spent 
constant  prices — we  are 
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In  short,  if  one 
major  parts  of  the   _. 
terms  of  what  they  will 
terms    of    manpower 
power— he  finds   that 
case  at  the  lowest  levels 
In  fact,  in  dollars  of 
power,  the  fiscal  year  _ 
resents  the  lowest  defensi 
fiscal  year  1951,  before 
up  took  hold. 

Let  us  consider  forces 
We  had  18  Army  division^ 
16 '/3  in  1964;  and  18  in 
year  1974  there  will  be  13 
1950. 

So  with  aircraft 
1950's  and  1960's,  16  in 
1974 — the  same  as  1950. 

Commissioned  ships  ir 
in  1956;  917  in  1964; 
now;  and  523  in  1974 — 

Fixed-wing  aircraft — ^ 
40.054    in    1956;    22,635 
14.134  in  1974. 

Strategic    forces    are 
from  the  1950's  but  dow 
tive  terms,  from  the  1960 
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defense  budg- 
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also  that  in  the  late 
1960s  we  invested  an 

billion  per  year  in 

constant  prices.  This  fell 
in  1964,  $6.1  billion  in 
in  1971,  $4.5  billion  in  . 
in  1973,  and  $3.9  billion  in 
cent  below  the  level  of  the 
Consider  this  sharp  and 
ward  trend  in  the 
that  we  force  a  much 
day.  And  please  remember 
time  you  hear  the  char 
pouring  more  money  into 
in  spite  of  the  arms 
ments. 

I  have  mentioned 
our  manpower,  and 
and  our  forces  are  at 
since    about    1950 — befoi^ 
buildup. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall 
the  national  security 
period.  These  were  the 
years.  This  was  before 
attack  in  Korea;  before 
August  1949  or  fiscal  year  . 
Soviets  possessed  a  nuclea  • 
before  we  returned  troops 
nent  of  Europe  under  the 
Treaty.  It  was  in  this  . 
that  the  1950  and  1951  .„ 
programs  were  developed, 
year  1974  defense  budget 
considering  is  the  lowest, 
since  that  point  in  our  hist- 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wis!  i 
distinguished  Senator  fr 
lina  for  his  excellent  _. 
very  able  Senator  and 
promising  future  in  the 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ,,.. 
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(Mr.  DoMENici) 
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what    that   research   and 
mean  to  this  counti-y,  I 
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applies  to  the  miUtary  strength  of  this 
country,  because  if  we  get  beliind  or  lag 
in  research  and  development,  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  our  military  posture 
as  is  happening  to  us  now  as  countries 
begin  to  develop  their  x-esearch  and  de- 
velopment and  apply  technology  in  the 
nonmilitary  field,  when  they  begin  to  out- 
produce us,  and  we  look  at  our  basic 
research  and  development  and  techno- 
logical skills  in  an  effort  to  compete. 

I  say  this  because,  when  it  comes  to 
military  strength,  we  may  not  have  an 
opportimity  to  look  and  see,  because  so 
long  as  we  are  envied  because  of  our 
great  material  wealth  and  capacity,  so 
long  as  that  capacity  exists,  we  must  re- 
main strong  militarily. 

So,  with  that  in  mind  and  the  fact 
that  research  and  development  is  fre- 
quently a  forgotten  aspect,  let  me  con- 
sider some  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment parts  of  the  proposed  budgets  for 
3  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  review  the  1974  defense  budget  by 
looking  not  only  at  our  needs  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  but  also  at  the  future 
defense  posture  of  this  country  for  the 
next  several  decades. 

I  believe  money  appropriated  for  re- 
search and  development  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  The  military  strength 
we  enjoy  today  Is  the  product  of  research 
conducted  as  long  as  two  decades  ago. 
And  oiu:  current  R  and  D  effoi'ts  will 
determine  the  character  and  quality  of 
our  military  forces  in  the  1980's  and,  in 
some  case,  into  the  next  century. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  strong  de- 
fense posture,  we  must  recognize  and 
support  the  on-going  efforts  to  continu- 
ally fui-thering  our  technological  ad- 
vances. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  current  re- 
quests for  R  and  D  funding  are  not  in- 
flationary or  excessive.  In  fact,  the  $8.6 
billion  that  is  requested  is  an  increase 
of  just  $.6  billion  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  Of  this  increase,  more  than  half 
will  go  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher  prices 
and  increased  wages. 

Of  the  five  mission  areas  listed  in  the 
budget,  there  will  actually  be  budgetary 
increases  in  only  two — strategic  systems 
and  defense -wide  systems.  The  other 
areas — tactical  warfare,  technology 
base,  and  management  support  and  test 
ranges — ^will  either  remain  the  same, 
after  being  adjusted  to  inflation,  or  will 
be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  a  gr-eat  deal  of  headway 
has  been  made  in  achieving  peace  in 
our  world.  And  that  has  been  made  be- 
cause we  are  a  militarily  strong  nation. 

The  success  in  the  SALT  agreement 
depended  not  so  much  on  our  bargaining 
skill  at  the  talks  as  it  did  upon  our 
nuclear  strength.  And  I  believe  the  ad- 
vances that  our  President  has  made  in 
dealing  with  Russia  and  China  have 
also  been  based  upon  those  countries' 


knowledge  that  America  has  strong  de- 
fenses. 

I  believe  if  we  are  to  maintain  this 
posture  in  decades  to  come,  we  must 
contribute  to  an  on-going  effort  for  re- 
search and  development.  A  reduction  in 
appropriations  in  this  important  area 
to(lay  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  pos- 
ture of  peace  in  the  next  decade  and 
perhaps  in  the  next  centm-y. 

We  are  making  great  progress;  we 
must  continue  by  funding  research  at 
needed  levels.  Oui"  national  security  and 
world  peace  for  generations  to  come  de- 
pend upon  it. 

We  cannot  look  today  and  expect  re- 
search and  development  to  show  up  to- 
day, because  much  of  our  armament 
and  our  iruiovative  procedures  is  the  re- 
sult of  20  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. So  this  is  one  that  is  easy  to 
overlook,  and  it  is  difficult  to  measure. 
I  hope  we  all  agree  that  this  meager 
increase  in  research  and  development 
is  needed  for  Amei'ica's  long-range  de- 
fense postiu-e. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Csiro- 
lina  for  permitting  me  to  join  his  col- 
leagues in  tliis  discussion  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  able  remaiks  and  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  discussion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  to  comment  on  what  most 
Americans  aU'eady  know  to  be  the  facts. 

Few  people  that  I  know  fail  to  realize 
that  without  the  ability  to  defend  them, 
we  lose  our  cherished  freedoms,  we  lose 
our  free  enterprise  system  that  gives  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  and  we  lose  the  great  ability  this 
Nation  has  to  take  care  of  its  own  and 
to  relieve  human  misery  wherever  it  is 
found. 

Yet,  some  choose  to  distort  the  facts 
and  figures  when  they  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Let  us  look  at  some  flgm-es. 

Defense  spending  constitutes  less  than 
one-third  of  the  fiscal  1974  budget.  Four 
years  ago,  it  consumed  almost  half  the 
budget. 

Spending  for  human  resources,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  more  than  doubled  since. 
1968.  increasing  from  $72.8  billion  to 
$153.4  billion  and  changing  places  with 
defense  as  the  budget's  major  compo- 
nent. 

Assistance  for  the  poor  has  increased 
66  percent  in  4  years;  for  the  sick.  67 
percent;  for  the  elderly.  71  percent;  and 
for  the  hungry  and  malnourished,  an 
enormous  156  percent. 

These  figures,  Mr.  President,  reflect  a 
real  concern  for  hiunan  need,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  take  action. 

Another  difference  between  fiscal  1968 
and  fiscal  1974  is  that  each  of  these  in- 
creased himian  resource  dollars  is  being 
made  to  coimt  for  a  good  deal  more.  By 
reform  and  remodeling.  President  Nixon 
i..  seeing  to  -t  not  only  that  the  disad- 
vantaged get  more  quantity  of  assistance, 
but  also  that  they  get  more  quality.  If 


that  were  computed,  the  increases  would 
be  even  greater. 

The  removal  of  middlemen  and  profes- 
sional poverty  brokers  from  the  fiow  of 
assistance  to  the  underprivileged  is  in 
itself  an  automatic  increase  in  the  volume 
of  that  fiow. 

An  added  bonus  is  the  administration's 
plan  to  restore  control  and  decisionmak- 
ing authority  over  the  use  of  this  assist- 
ance to  the  people  in  the  streets  and  the 
countiTside.  Their  fate  will  no  longer  be 
in  the  hands  of  social  engineers  in  Wash- 
ington whose  principal  concern  is  their 
own  perpetuity. 

All  of  wloich  trebles  and  quadruples  the 
ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  ef- 
fort to  help  the  less  fortunate  of  this 
Nation.  And  it  does  not  penalize  the  tax- 
payer who  has  to  pay  for  ;t.  It  seeks  to 
eliminate  wasting  his  money  on  over- 
head or  raising  his  prices  and  his  taxes 
to  pay  for  well-meaning  ineffectiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  current  defraise 
spending  is  realistic.  It  is  barely  adequate 
to  the  enormous  task  stHl  facing  this 
Nation  in  making  and  keeping  the  peace. 
Without  a  strong  United  States,  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  world.  Any  at- 
tempt to  stunt  our  military  strength 
threatens  world  peace  and  wipes  out  the 
substantial  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  it  in  the  past  year. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  veto 
debate  last  week  was  a  very  good  case 
in  point  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

A  vote  to  uphold  the  President's  veto 
was  painted  as  callous  and  unconcerned 
about  the  handicapped  of  this  Nation,  as 
was  the  veto  itself. 

I  submit  the  only  vmconcem  displayed 
was  for  the  facts  of  the  matter.  The 
President  did  not  veto  vocations^  reha- 
bilitation nor  did  any  of  us  vote  against 
vocational  rehabilitation.  What  was 
vetoed  and  voted  against  was  <xie  par- 
ticular bill  that  plunged  into  the  issue, 
substituting  excess  for  effectiveness.  A 
number  of  us  support  a  different  voca- 
tional rehabihtation  bill— one  we  believe 
can  provide  orderly  increases  that  will 
not  fire  the  infiation  that  is  as  painful 
for  the  handicapped  as  for  any  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  able 
and  distinguishe(3  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  fine  contribution.  Although 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  is  well  informed  on 
military  matters  smd  he  has  the  vision 
to  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mi-. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  rendering  a  very  important 
service  today  in  leading  this  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  vei-y  eloquent  and 
able  presentation  a  little  while  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
documented  the  lack  of  modernization  in 
many  of  our  defense  programs.  I  think  it 
is  just  so  vitally  important  that  in  this 
uncertain  age,  in  this  nuclear  age,  the 
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T'nited  States  be  in  a  position  of  strength, 
that  it  be  in  a  position  to  safeguard  oiir 
own  freedoms,  and  that  it  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  it  should  become  necessary,  of 
helping  other  nations. 

When  we  talk  about  national  defense, 
we  are  talking  about  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  we  are  talking  about 
the  security  of  the  American  people.  And 
I  submit  that  is  something  we  caimot 
take  chances  with.  We  cannot  cut  the 
muscle  of  our  defense.  We  can  cut  the 
fat,  and  we  must  cut  the  fat  in  the  de- 
fense budget  wherever  it  is.  However,  we 
cannot  cut  the  muscle. 

Unless  this  country  maintains  a 
strong  defense,  I  submit  that  a  great 
temptation  will  be  made  available  to  po- 
tential aggressors,  and  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  will  be  put 
in  jeopardy. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions that  could  be  made  to  world  peace 
is  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense,  and  I  say  it  should  be  a 
defense  second  to  none. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  in  commenting 
today  on  the  need  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has  ren- 
dered very  valuable  service  today  and  I 
express  my  appreciation  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  the  Congress  now  faces  Is  that 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture In  an  age  where  the  rhetoric  of 
detente  dominates  the  public  discussion 
of  international  affairs.  This  rhetoric  en- 
coiu-ages  a  feeling  of  security  that  is  un- 
justified by  the  facts.  The  appai-ent 
paradox  of  attempting  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  negotiation  with  our  potential 
adversaries  at  the  same  time  that  the 
realities  of  international  politics  and 
diplomacy  demand  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture is  one  which  must  be  resolved.  There 
is  no  surer  way  for  a  policy  of  negotiation 
to  fail  than  for  one  of  the  parties  to 
allow  its  military  forces  to  deteriorate 
to  the  point  where  they  have  lost  their 
credibility  as  instruments  of  national 
policy  in  the  event  the  negotiations 
should  fail. 

Under  the  circumstances  when  we  are 
simultaneously  involved  in  three  major 
defense-related  conferences  including 
the  second  phase  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  in  Geneva,  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  in  Helsinki,  and  the  Conference 
on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions it  is.  In  my  view,  unthinkable 
that  some  are  proposing  that  we  can  now 
let  down  our  guard.  There  are  simply  no 
historical  precedents  where  a  weak 
nation  or  a  nation  without  the  resolve 
to  remain  strong  has  emerged  from 
critical  negotiations  with  its  objectives 
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Soviets  a  total  of  42  fleet  ballistic  mIssUe  sub- 
marines operational  or  under  construction. 
The  USSR  maintained,  however,  that  major 
subassembled  sections  then  in  hand  raised  its 
total  to  48,  and  the  U.S.  accepted  this  figure 
for  purposes  of  negotiation.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  have  nine  older  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines carrying  a  total  of  30  FBM  launchers. 

The  SS-N-8  carried  by  the  Delta-class  sub- 
marines has  a  range  of  approximately  4,000 
naut.  ml.,  considerably  better  than  that  of 
the  SS-N-6,  and  has  been  extensively  tested 
during  the  past  year,  including  three 
launches  Into  the  Pacific.  Neither  of  the 
FBMs  has  a  hard-target  capability,  although 
newer  models  are  believed  to  be  under  de- 
velopment, possibly  designed  to  carry  MIRVs. 

Adm.  Moorer  estimated  In  his  posture 
statement  that  by  mid-1973  the  Soviets  will 
have  approximately  560  operational  FBM 
launchers,  excluding  60  early-model  SS-N-4 
and  SS-N-5  launchers  on  dlesel -powered 
submarines. 

He  estimated  the  Soviet  Mach  2  variable- 
geometry  Backfire  strategic  bomber  AW&ST 
Sept.  13,  1971,  p.  16;  Oct.  4,  1971,  p.  12) 
"will  probably  enter  the  [operational]  forces 
this  year  or  next"  and  that  It  will  "be  an 
important  element  of  Soviet  long-range 
aviation."  He  also  said: 

"The  major  uncertainty  regarding  the 
USSR  bomber  force  Is  still  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  new  Backfire.  .  .  .  Without  an  ap- 
propriate tanker  fleet  for  air-to-air  refuel- 
ing, a  Backfire  force  would  be  considered 
best  suited  for  peripheral  attack.  The  Back- 
fire, however,  probably  has  an  air-to-air 
refueling  capability  and,  in  addition  to  the 
limited  number  of  Bison  tankers,  there  are 
at  least  two  new  jet  transport  aircraft,  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  tanker  role. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Backfire  has  a  good  growth  potential  and 
that  later  versions  could  have  an  improved 
intercontinental  attack  capability." 

The  two  transports  are  the  Ilyushln  11-76 
and  the  11-62.  Both  are  In  Aeroflot  service, 
but  neither  has  been  modified  to  a  tanker 
configuration  thus  far. 

The  admiral  also  confirmed  that  the 
Soviets'  first  aircraft  carrier  has  now  been 
launched.  He  said  the  ship,  designed  to 
carry  V/STOL  aircraft,  is  almost  900  ft.  In 
length  and  displaces  approximately  40.000 
tons.  It  has  a  flight  deck  of  about  600  ft. 
covering  the  aft  section  of  the  ship  and  ex- 
tending over  the  port  side. 

He  told  the  subcommittee  that  by  the 
middle  of  this  year  the  late-model  MlG-25 
Poxbat,  Yak-28P  Firebar,  Tupolev  Tu-28P 
Fiddler  and  the  Su-11  Flagon  A  aircraft  will 
account  for  40%  of  the  Russian  defense  in- 
terceptor force.  The  Sukhol  Su-9  Pishpot 
will  account  for  another  25%  and  the  older- 
model  MiG-17,  MiG-19  and  Yak-25  Flash- 
light will  compose  the  remaining  35';. 
Modernization  of  the  force  of  about  3,000  air- 
craft Is  continuing. 

He  added : 

"Our  Intelligence  organizations  still  be- 
lieve that  by  the  late  1970s  the  USSR  may 
provide  its  advanced  Interceptors  with  a 
look-down/shoot-down  radar/missile  system 
and  may  deploy  a  new  AW  AGs  [airborne 
warning  and  control  system]  with  a  look- 
down  capability  over  land  as  well  as  water. 
Such  an  Interceptor  AW  ACS  force  could  pose 
a  formidable  threat  to  our  bombers." 

He  said  that,  of  the  approximately  160 
Soviet  divisions  and  4,500  tactical  aircraft, 
about  one-quarter  are  oriented  toward  Com- 
munist China  and  more  than  one-half  to- 
ward Western  Europe,  while  the  remainder 
are  held  in  strategic  reserve. 

Regarding  China,  Adm.  Moorer  said  the 
country  now  has  deployed  both  a  medium- 
range  and  an  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile  (IRBM)  and  that  a  longer-range 
multi-stage  IRBM  is  nearlng  the  operational 
stage. 


Adm.  Moorer's  statements  officially  con- 
firmed a  Feb.  12  article  In  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  (p.  11)  that  a  newly- 
developed  Chinese  ICBM  was  poised  on  a 
launch  pad  at  the  Lop  Nor  test  center  being 
readied  for  its  initial  launch  and  that  new 
hardened  silos  for  IRBMs  are  being  con- 
structed to  house  a  new  missile  with  a  range 
of  2,500  mi.  capable  of  reaching  Kiev  and 
Moscow. 

The  multi-stage  IRBM,  Moore  said,  "might 
more  properly  be  termed  a  limited-range 
ICBM:  it  could  reach  deep  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  could  not  reach  the  continental 
U.S.  (except  for  the  western  part  of  Alaska) ." 

"The  PRC  {Peoples  Republic  of  China], 
however,  is  also  developing  a  full-range 
ICBM,  and  this  program  is  moving  forward 
at  a  slow  but  steady  pace. 

"We  are  still  estimating  that  this  missile 
could  reach  an  IOC  [initial  operational  ca- 
ability]  as  early  as  1975,  but  more  likely  a 
year  later.  Its  range,  carrying  a  three-mega- 
ton warhead,  could  be  about  6,000  naut.  ml., 
sufficient  to  reach  virtually  all  major  targets 
in  the  continental  U.S." 

Defense  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  told 
the  subcommittee  earlier  that  "China's  nu- 
clear reach  will  soon  extend  to  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
it  may  well  extend  to  the  continental  U.S. 
as  well." 

Adm.  Moorer  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  generation  of  liquid-fueled  ballistic 
missiles  the  Chinese  are  believed  to  be  work- 
ing on  solid-propellant  systems,  possibly  in- 
cluding one  that  could  be  submarine- 
launched. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  is  fast  becoming  a  leader  in  this 
body.  I  want  to  compliment  him  for  his 
splendid  contributions  this  morning  and 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  is  doing  along  the  lines  of  national 
defense  which  is  so  important  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  discussion 
tills  morning,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  time 
to  rim  the  storm  flags  up  the  Capitol 
flagpole. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  last  week  in 
establishing  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spend- 
ing and  in  sustaining  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  fir^  overblown  money  bill 
has  lulled  many  of  those  concerned  with 
fiscal  integrity  into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

My  own  uneasy  feeling  is  that  this 
initial  burst  of  statesmanship  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  a  false  idyll,  an  illusory 
excursion  into  deceptively  placid  waters. 

The  basis  of  my  concern  is  the  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  my  fear 
that  so  vital  a  thing  as  national  secm-ity 
may  become  the  victim  of  this  process 
now  taking  form  in  the  Senate. 

This  apprehension  stems  from  the  like- 
liliood  that  having  first  paid  obeisance  to 
fiscal  responsibility,  the  Senate  is  going 
to  move  from  appropriation  to  appropria- 
tion henceforth,  finding  justification  in 
each  case  for  exceeding  tlie  budget. 

This  kind  of  procedure  actually  ignores 
the  self-imposed  ceiling  on  the  grounds 
that  so  long  as  the  limit  is  not  breached 
by  the  ultimate  total,  there  is  no  problem. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  very  real  problem. 
Because  traditionally  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  is  the  last  or  next  to  last 
money  bill  the  Congress  considers  every 
session. 


Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  ar- 
riving at  a  point  in  early  or  late  fall 
when  it  is  time  to  consider  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  and  dis- 
covering with  mock  alarm  that  we  are 
very  close  to  the  ceiling. 

The  cry  will  then  come  that  it  is  a 
time  for  fiscal  statesmanship  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  piercing  the  ceiling,  the 
Pentagon  must  be  shorn  of  some  weight. 
There  will  be  arguments  that  we  can- 
not take  from  the  poor  and  the  old  and 
the  hungry  to  feed  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. There  will  be  calls  for  reductions 
and  cutbacks  and  withdrawals  from  Eu- 
rope, Korea,  and  Indochina. 

With  the  confidence  of  unassailability, 
the  proponents  of  butter  will  claim  that 
it  is  time  to  rebalance  the  scales  after 
three  decades  of  guns. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  that  will  be  not 
only  a  serious  error  but  also  an  exercise 
in  hypocrisy.  It  will  tell  us  finally  that 
the  ceiling  was  a  gimmick  all  the  time 
and  the  real  target  was  national  security. 
It  will  also  tell  us  that  there  will  still 
be  those  who  equate  peacemaking  with 
weakness  and  withdrawal  with  retreat. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  is  the  time  to 
sound  the  warning.  This  is  the  time  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  world  peace  dictate  that  this  country 
remain  strong,  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Any  lack  of  American  strength  and 
resolve  would  have  doomed  us  in  the  past 
year  to  humiliation  and  appeasement  in- 
stead of  the  steady  procession  of  inter- 
national triumphs  in  Peking,  in  Moscow, 
and  in  Paiis.  The  chances  are  we  would 
have  been  further  imbedded  in  either 
war  or  retreat  rather  than  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  peace. 

It  is  going  to  be  the  same  this  year 
and  next  year  and  the  years  thereafter. 
Mr.  President.  The  first  sign  of  American 
impotence  will  sweep  the  world  back  to 
the  precipice.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  lower  our  guard. 

This  1970  defense  budget  is  reasonable 
and  minimal  by  every  measurement.  It 
constitutes  less  than  one-third  of  our 
total  spending.  Throughout  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  budget,  human  re- 
source programs  have  been  increased  in 
almost  every  instance. 

Mr.  Piesident,  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  for  us  to  approach  this  whole  bus- 
iness of  increasing  various  appropria- 
tions with  tongue  in  cheek  and  fingers 
crossed. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  facing  the 
administration  today  is  communicating 
the  true  picture  of  defense  spending  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  Some  be- 
lieve that  defense  spending  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  inflation,  dominates 
public  spending,  and  is  an  imnecessary 
and  exorbitant  drain  on  our  Nation  s  re- 
sources. 

My  colleague.  Senator  McClellan  of 
Arkansas,  made  some  pertinent  com- 
ments recently  when  he  opened  his  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1974  defense  budget.  He 
pointed  out  that — 

Twenty  years  ago  defense  spending  was 
nearly  double  that  of  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  combined.  Today,  other 
Federal  agencies  spend  a  total  of  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  defense. 
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Twenty  years  ago.  defense  spending  was 
nearly  double  that  of  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments combined.  Today,  State  and  local 
governments  spending  Is  more  than  double 
I  hat  of  defense.  Twenty  years  ago,  total  de- 
fense manpower  was  nearly  equal  to  all  other 
public  employment.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
combined.  Today,  such  public  employment 
e.Kceeds  defense  4  to  1.  Twenty  years  ago, 
about  49  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar — Fed- 
eral, State  and  local — went  for  defense.  To- 
day, this  figure  comes  Co  around  20  cents — 
a  reduction  of  CO  percent. 

By  these  statistics,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
clearly  demonstrated  there  has  already 
been  a  reversal  in  national  priorities  from 
defense  to  nondefense. 

Still,  many  seem  to  feel  this  country 
is  buying  more  weapons  than  we  need. 
While  we  all  support  better  pay  for  our 
uniformed  personnel,  it  is  shocking  when 
we  stop  to  realize  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  defense  budget  increases  since  1954 
have  gone  to  pay  and  operating  costs,  not 
to  weapons  research  and  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
point.  Let  me  state  this  differently.  In 
fiscal  year  1954  the  defense  outlays  budg- 
et was  $43.6  billion  and  in  fiscal  year  1974 
it  will  be  $79  billion— an  increase  of  $35.4 
billion  in  20  years.  Of  this  $35.4  billion  in- 
crease. $32.9  billion  or  93  percent  went 
for  pay  and  operating  costs  and  only  $2.5 
billion  or  7  percent  of  the  increase  went 
for  the  combined  total  of  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  military 
consti-uction.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the 
preponderant  rise  in  the  defense  budget 
for  the  last  20  years  has  been  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  manpower  costs,  and 
not  in  weapons  systems,  as  is  commonly 
thought. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
need? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  About  5  minutes,  if 
It  is  available.  If  not,  as  much  as  can  be 
spai-ed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  5 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  priority  of  any 
society  must  be  to  provide  for  its  own 
siuTrival.  But  today  the  defense  dollar 
is  coveted  by  the  social  scientists  who  do 
not  understand  these  priorities.  The  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  a  nation's  defense 
is  directly  related  to  the  power  relation- 
ship in  which  it  must  operate.  Defense 
must  come  first. 

The  size  and  strength  of  our  Militai-y 
Establishment  are  driven  by  forces  most- 
ly outside  of  our  control.  The  Soviet 
buildup  demands  that  this  Nation  up- 
grade or  increase  its  own  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

As  these  serious  power  shifts  are  tak- 
ing place,  we  find  support  for  a  strong 
military  establishment  ensnarled  in  the 
bitterness  resulting  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  Isolationism  is  prevalent  in  the 
counti-y.  Disquieting  signs  point  to  the 
mood  among  our  people.  Over  one-half 
the  high  schools  in  our  Nation  will  not 
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Commander  in  Cliief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States."  Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  founders  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  recognized  the  indispensable  role 
th3  Federal  Government  must  play  in 
providing  for  our  national  security.  They 
further  recognized,  and  I  believe  most 
Americans  still  subscribe  to  the  belief, 
that  a  strong  defense  is  essential  if  we 
are  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity— ^promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity." 

In  any  examination  of  the  merits  and 
objectives  of  the  pending  defense  budg- 
et, there  are  a  number  of  salient  points 
we  must  keep  in  mind: 

In  recent  years,  we  have  spent  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  money 
each  year  to  maintain  our  military  pos- 
ture, while  dramatically  increasing  al- 
locations for  domestic  programs.  In  fis- 
cal year  1974,  the  defense  budget  will 
consume  29.2  percent  of  the  total  uni- 
fied Federal  budget  as  compared  to  43.95 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

During  the  last  5  years,  mflation  has 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  our  defense 
budget  by  almost  $25  billion. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  defense 
budget  constitutes  6.2  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  the  lowest 
amoimt  since  the  period  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
President  Nixon  has  made  great  strides 
in  his  efforts  to  lessen  world  tensions  and 
bring  about  an  era  of  better  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  I  firmly  believe  that 
these  accomplishments  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  strong  national 
defense  to  back  up  our  position  as  the 
President  negotiated  with  the  leaders 
of  our  main  adversaries. 

The  SALT  talks,  the  E^uropean  Security 
Conference,  and  the  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  negotiations  will.  If  suc- 
cessfully completed,  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  an  era  of  peace.  But 
these  talks  will  only  be  successful  if  we 
can  negotiate  mutual  reductions  in  force 
levels  and  weapon  systems.  Unilateral 
reductions,  by  the  United  States,  will 
serve  to  create  an  imbalance  of  power, 
instability,  and  a  period  of  increased 
tensions.  If  tliis  situation  were  to  de- 
velop, the  United  States  woiUd  find  itself 
being  constantly  tested  and  probed  for 
signs  of  weakness  by  those  nations  that 
choose  to  be  our  adversaries. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army,  I  am  most  pleased  with 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  4 
years  to  achieve  this  objective.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  even 
though  our  military  manpower  has  been 
reduced  by  one-third  in  recent  years,  the 
overall  personnel  costs  have  increased  by 
over  $11  biUion.  I  believe  that  this  price 
has  been  worth  paying,  but  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  this  money  is 
no  longer  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, eqxilpment  procurement, 
and  so  forth.  Over  50  percent  of  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  budget  is  devoted  to 
personnel  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  the  Congress  with  a 
budget  that  is  designed  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong  and  healthy  by  giving  us  the 
security  we  need  to  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper.  By  guaranteeing  peace  through 
strength,  we  can  establish  the  type  of  en- 
vironment that  will  allow  us  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs — now  and  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  would  like  to  express  again  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for 
the  effort  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  our 
national  defense.  I  join  with  him  in  urg- 
ing that  the  basic  objectives  contained 
in  this  budget  be  maintained.  Our  ability 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans  is  directly  dependent  on  our 
success  in  maintaining  world  peace — 
and  peace  results  when  others  respect 
our  strength  rather  than  take  adi'antage 
of  our  weaknesses.  ^ — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Eagleton  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1531,  to  amend  the  Tea  Importation  Act, 
are  printed  in  the  Record  imder  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  will  not  utilize  my 
time.  If  any  Senator  wishes  me  to  yield 
time  to  him,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  vacate  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


TESTIMONY  OP  SENATOR  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  TODAY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S. 
343,  TO  MOVE  THE  ELECnON  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICES  AHEAD  BY  1 
MONTH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  I  testified  at  a  hearing  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  in  support  of  my  bUl, 
S.  343,  to  move  the  election  for  Federal 
offices  ahead  by  1  month.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  I 
made  at  that  hearing. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  expess  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  for  inviting  me  to  tes- 
tify today  in  support  of  S.  343,  which  I  m- 
troduced  on  January  12,  1973.  The  effect  of 
S.  343  would  be  to  move  the  elections  for 
Federal  offices  ahead  by  one  month,  from  the 
first  Tuesday  after  tlie  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  October. 

There  are  no  restrictions  In  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  date  which  Congress  may  estab- 
lish for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  Clause  1, 
Section  4.  Article  I;  and  Clause  4.  Section  1, 
Article  II  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
clearly  provide  Congress  with  the  discretion 
to  prescribe  the  date  for  holding  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  U.S.  Senator, 
and  U.S.  Representatives.  Pursuant  to  this 
authority.  Congress  has  enacted  statutes 
which  prescribe  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  as  the  day  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  offices. 

In  1792,  Congress  enacted  legislation  that 
provided  for  elections  of  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  to  occur  within 
thirty-four  days  prior  to  the  first  Wednesday 
iii  December  (1  Stat.  239).  Prior  to  1845. 
there  was  no  national  election  day,  and  each 
state  fixed  its  own  date  for  appointment  of 
Presidential  electors  "within  thity-four  days'" 
of  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  This  was  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  March  1.  1792,  which 
provided  tliat  "electors  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  state  for  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Utated  States,  within 
thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednes- 
day m  December.  ..."  Thus,  all  the  States 
had  to  choose  their  electors  In  November, 
but  the  dates  varied. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  1845  law, 
tliere  was  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
on  whether  the  uniform  date  shou:d  not  be  in 
October  rather  than  in  November.  This  pro- 
posal was  objected  to  because  it  would  have 
necessitated  an  amendment  to  the  exiitUig 
law,  just  cited  above,  which  required  that 
the  electors  be  appointed  within  thirty-four 
days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember. 

The  cJd  law  is  no  longer  on  the  books. 
and  the  law  now  governing — the  Act  of  June 
25,  1948,  3  U.S.C.  §  7— now  requires  the  elec- 
tors to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  after  tiie 
second  Wednesday  in  December. 

Hardly  a  more  obvious  observation  could 
be  made  than  that  our  society  has  undergoiic 
dramatic  changes  since  1845.  The  historical 
considerations  m  ilie  1845  debates  on  choos- 
ing a  certain  day  within  the  month  of  No- 
vember, perhaps  valid  in  that  era,  have  now 
been  pre-empted  by  the  emergency  of  press- 
hig  new  priorities  and  realities. 

For  example,  with  the  ad\eut  of  the  elec- 
tronic age  of  television  and  other  insLaut 
mass  media  communications,  the  lengthy 
campaign  period  of  the  horse  and  buggy  age 
is  no  longer  a  necessity  to  insure  a  candidate 
sufficient  time  to  bring  his  message  to  tlie 
voter.  In  fact,  the  American  voter,  durii''g 
today's  extended  campaigns,  is  inundated  by 
such  a  constant  barrage  of  pre-recorded 
meFsages  that  a  serious  strain  is  placed  en 
his  interest  and  attention,  and  by  the  time 
the  November  elections  arri-.o,  he  may  have 
already  had  his  fill  of  politics.  I  believe  that 
this  was  a  major  factor  in  the  poor  voter 
turnout  of  the  last  November  election,  when 
less  than  55  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  their  ballots  in  that  election.  This  repre- 
seiHed  the  smallest  turnout  since  the  elec- 
tion of  1948,  when  the  era  of  television  was 
being  ushered  In. 

Tlie  length  of  the  campaign,  naturally.  Is 
not  the  only  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
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discouraging  statistics  of  voter  turnovits. 
The  severe  winter  weather  of  November,  nor- 
mally experienced  by  many  of  our  states, 
further  contributes  to  keeping  voters  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand.  In  addition  to  the 
more  temperate  weather  of  October,  the 
length  of  daylight  that  October  offers  may 
encourage  still  more  voters  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Moreover,  the  shortening  of  the  campaign 
by  one  month  would  aid  in  cutting  back  the 
sky-rocketing  costs  of  Presidential  elections. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  400 
million  dollars  was  spent  on  the  November 
1972  elections,  and  authorities  claim  that  it 
now  takes  40  million  dollars  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, more  than  $200,000  to  elect  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, and  about  $100,000  to  elect  a  U.S. 
Representative.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  longer  the  campaign,  the  more 
money  is  needed  to  finance  it.  The  concern 
over  the  exorbitant  cost  of  financing  a  po- 
litical campaign,  and  the  serious  threat 
which  that  may  pose  on  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  was  recognized  by  the 
92nd  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Moving  Fed- 
eral elections  up  one  month  would  further 
help,  therefore,  to  stem  this  tide  of  rising 
campaign  costs. 

Furthermore,  an  October  election  woxild 
provide  the  additional  time  which  Is  now 
greatly  needed  for  resolving  election  disputes, 
such  as  investigating  corrupt  practices  claims 
and  conducting  recovints. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many 
people  feel  that  the  general  election  day 
should  be  a  national  holiday,  or  that  it 
should  be  held  on  a  Saturday  or  on  a  Sun- 
day. I  feel  that  we  would  defeat  our  own 
objective  of  increasing  the  percentage  of 
voters  in  elections  by  such  action.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  week-end  wanderers  in  our 
great  mobile  society,  and,  if  Tuesday  were 
made  a  holiday,  many  citizens  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  take  leave  from  work  on  Mon- 
day, and  use  the  resulting  four-day  week 
end  for  traveling  and  family  recreation  and 
thus  further  decrease  the  percentage  of 
voters  on  election  day.  I  feel  that  a  sound 
objection  could  also  be  made  to  holding  the 
elections  on  Saturdays — which  has  the  added 
disadvantage  of  being  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jewish  Orthodox  faith  and  that  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts — which,  m  my  Judg- 
ment, wotild  Inhibit  the  free  exercise  of  such 
religions  and  would  certainly  lessen  the  poli- 
tical participation  of  members  of  those  reli- 
gions. 

If  the  election  day  were  changed  to  a  Sun- 
day, then  Christian  churchgoers  might  be 
displeased  because  Sunday  Is  their  Sabbath. 
Moreover,  because  state  employees  and  voting 
machine  technicians  would  have  to  work  on 
the  weekend  to  man  the  polls,  the  states 
themselves  wotild  likely  be  opposed  because 
they  could  possibly  be  required  to  pay  time- 
and-a-half,  or  double-time,  to  their  em- 
ployees for  working  on  the  weekend. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  much  would  be 
gained  In  practical  advantages  with  the  Na- 
tional election  date  set  as  the  Tuesday  next, 
following  the  first  Monday  in  October,  rather 
than  November,  and  that  the  practical  con- 
siderations of  taw  and  lack  of  communi- 
cations back  In  1845  that  caused  the  date 
to  be  set  In  November  no  longer  apply  to 
the  United  States  as  we  know  It  In  1973. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  tha 
the  quorum  call  be  rescvided 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 


PRESn  lENT 


pro  tem- 
It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BU!  IINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
serve  some  of  the  time 
yielded  back — to  wit,  10 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
I  yield  as  much  time  as 
to  the  distinguished  ma. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator  from 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I 
guished  assistant  major 


t  lat 


PRESn  ENT 


PRESH  ENT 


Mr.  President, 
that  I  may  re- 
I  previously 
ninutes. 

pro  tem- 

it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President, 

he  may  require 

rity  leader. 

pro  tem- 
.lontana  is  rec- 


ti! ank  the  distin- 
iy  leader. 


REMOVAL   OF  INJUN(JriON 
CRECY   FROM    THE 
FOR   THE 
DUCERS    OF 


PROTECT  [ON 


PHONC  GRAMS 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mi 
in   executive  session,  I 
consent  that  the  injunctijjn 
removed  from  the 
Protection  of  Pi-oducers 
Against    Unauthorized 
Their  Phonogiams  done 
tober  29,  1971 — Executi\fe 
gress,    1st   session — tr 
Senate  today  by  the 
United  States,  and  that 
with  accompanying  . 
the  Committee  on  For 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted. 
ident's  message  be  printei  1 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection, 
and,  without  objection, 
message  will  be  printed 

The  message  is  as  f  olloi's 


am  mitted 


papei  s 

reigi  1 

and 

nted 

PRESir  ENT 

t 


in 


t< 


Sen  ite 


States : 
the  advice  and 
ratification,  I 
:;onvention  for 
s  of  Phono- 
Duplication 
at  Geneva 
also,  for  the 
the  report 
State  with  re- 


To  the  Senate  of  the  Unitkd 
With  a  view  to  receivini ; 

consent  of  the  Senate 

transmit  herewith  the 

the  Protection  of  Produfcer 

grams  Against  Unauthorl  sed 

of  Their  Phonograms  d  )ne 

October  29,  1971. 1  transmit 

information  of  the 

from  the  Department  of 

spect  to  the  Convention. 
The  present  Conventio:  i 

deal  with  the  worldwide 

authorized   duplication 

(i.e.,  records  and  tapes). 

lU'gent  and  growing.  The 

records  and  tapes  in  th< 

alone  has  been  estimated 

million  dollars.  Protection 

licit  practice  is  needed  tc 

creative  contributions  of 

duce  phonograms,  the  performing 

and  the  authors  whose  taints 

ograms  their  value. 
I  recommend  that  the  Sfenate 

and  favorable  consideration 

vention  submitted  herew 

advice  and  consent  to  its 


give  early 
to  the  Con- 
1th  and  give  its 
ratification. 
RicHARD  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  Apt  il  11,  1973. 


the  order  for 


OF  SE- 

CONVENTION 

OF  PRO- 


President,  as 
isk  unanimous 
of  secrecy  be 
Contention  for  the 
3f  Phonograms 
[Duplication    of 
at  Geneva  Oc- 
G,  93d  Con- 
to    the 
Piesident  of  the 
the  convention 
be  referred  to 
Relations  and 
that  the  Pres- 
in  the  Record. 
pro  tem- 
is  so  ordered; 
the  President's 
the  Record. 


is  designed  to 
iroblem  of  un- 
phonograms 
The  problem  is 
alue  of  pirated 
United  States 
at  one  himdred 
against  this  11- 
encourage  the 
bhose  who  pro- 
artists 
give  phon- 
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view 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent,  in 
interest  in  the  budget  thii 
terest  in  which  the 
vital  concern  over  the 
has  done  something  about, 
cle   entitled   'Budgetary 
published    in    the    New 
March  31,  1973,  be  printed 

There  being  no  objectic^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

Budgetary  Shell 


Pfesident,  I  ask 

of  the  great 

year,  an  in- 

Senale  has  had  a 

pa^  4  years  and 

that  an  artl- 

I  Shell  Game," 

Republic    on 

the  Record. 

the  article 

Record,  as 


n : 


t  le 


tie 


yiiar 


approp  riated 


Tie 


esch 


and 


pressv  re 
super/  onlc 


The  President  has  called 
responsible  for  voting  funds 
ects  without  any  consideratio]  i 
of  the  appropriation.  This 
pounded  monies  voted  last 
control,  health  care,  education 
and  threatened  to  veto  or.  If 
poimd  similar  appropriations 
Congress  exceeds  his  propose(  I 
of  $269  binion  In  the  budget 
1974.  At  the  recent  governor 
Washington.    Linwood    Holtoki 
after  a  careful   White  House 
fronted  Senator  Muskle  and 
Congress  drop  its  spendthrift 

Now  let's  look  at  what  the 
for  and  what  Congress 
of  the  US  General  Accoimtint 
ruary  7.  1973  tells  us  that  In 
tlve  branch  sought  a  total  of 
Congress  appropriated  $179 
of   more   than   $6   billion, 
shows  similar  cutbacks  in 
four  years;    in   sum  Congre^ 
nearly  $21  billion  less  than 
Istratlon  reqtiested.  No  doub^ 
has  overspent  on  some  pet 
necessary  projects,  but  It  waf 
resisted   White   House 
billion  dollars  on  the 
(SST),  whose  only  benefit 
to  allow  a  few  rich  people  to 
In  three  Instead  of  six  hours. 

Each  of  the  President's  lasi 
has  called  for  deficits  greatei 
lion.   In   1973  the  proposed 
billion:  for  1974,  $12.7  billion, 
camouflage  these  deficits  by 
called  "full  employment"  buddet 
which  assumes  that  the  tax 
be  those  generated  if  the 
tinually  operating  at  full 
fined  as  unemployment  equal 
of  the  civilian  labor  force) 
past   three  years  unemployment 
hovered  around  five  to  six 
50  percent  above  the  1969  rate 
of  the  matter  is  that  the 
has  continuously  sought  to 
than  the  government  was 
add  to  its  culpability,  the 
there  be  no  new  taxes.  Congrefes 
priations   has   gone   along   with 
spending,  but  at  least  it  has 
straining  influence. 

Where  have  all  these  dollars 
Certinly  not  for  day  care 
health  insurance.  In  his  FY 
Nixon  has  a  table  eight  pages 
from  program  reductions  and 
from  1973  to  1975.  In  the 
they  amount  to  $6.5  billion 
nearly  $17  billion  is  projected 
is  hardly  a  department  or 
sector  that  escapes  the  scalpel 

But  as  Walter  Plncus  has  noied 
ized  account  of  military 
("Wliat's  Up?"  The  New  RepjJpl 
1973)  not  a  single  penny  of 
the  current  year  comes  from 
of  Defense,  which  Is  given  twic^ 
any  other  department.  The 
proposed  future  military  cuts, 
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Congress  ir- 

loT  social  proj- 

of  the  totality 

he  has  im- 

yefir  for  pollution 

and  poverty 

necessary,  im- 

If  the  present 

outlay  ceiling 

for  flscal  year 

conference  in 

of    Virginia. 

briefing,  con- 

lemanded  that 

habits. 

:  'resident  asked 

A  report 

Office  of  Peb- 

] 972, the  execu- 

i  185  billion;  the 

bpilon,  a  net  cut 

same  report 

of  the  past 

appropriated 

Nixon  admin- 

the  Congress 

perhaps  un- 

Congress  that 

to  spend  a 

transport 

w*uld  have  been 

ly  the  Atlantic 


re  Terence  1 


three  budgets 
than  $10  bit- 
ileficlt  was  $25 
He  has  tried  to 
to  a  so- 
;  one,  that  is. 
receipts  would 
ecoi  omy  were  con- 
en  ployment   (de- 
to  four  percent 
]Jut  during  the 
rates  have 
.  more  than 
The  plain  fact 
exfecutive  branch 
spend  far  more 
taliug  in,  and  to 
Pfesident  insists 
in  its  appro- 
thls  deficit 
had  some  re- 


been  going? 

or  national 

74  budget  Mr. 

1  ong  on  savings 

terminations 

fiscal  year 

a  saving  of 

for  1974.  There 

in  the  civil 

or  the  ax. 

in  his  item- 

g  for  FY  '74 

ic,  March  24. 

savings  in 

Department 

the  money  of 

descriptions  of 
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by  comparison  to  cuts  In  the  civilian  sector, 
have  a  tinny  ring.  For  example  the  reduced 
procurement  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  listed 
as  a  saving.  But  tlie  ABM  treaty  signed  in 
Moscow  last  Jime  limited  the  Safeguard  ABM 
to  a  single  sdte,  now  nearly  completed  in 
North  Dakota,  and  a  Washington,  DC  ABM, 
for  which  Congress  has  refused  funds.  Fur- 
ther deployment  ol  Safeguard  would  have 
been  illegal.  A  saving  of  $200  million  is  also 
projected  "to  limit  growth  in  research,  de- 
velc^ment,  testing  and  evaluation  programs" 
at  ttie  Defense  Department,  though  a  $500 
miUion  increase  is  requested!  This  is  like  a 
glutton  Ixxtsting  that  he  eats  only  five  extra 
helpings  Instead  of  seven. 

The  outlays  for  national  defense,  up  $4.7 
billion  In  the  coming  year,  are  scheduled 
to  rise  on  into  1975.  Requests  for  budget  au- 
thority (which  permits  spending  beyond  th^ 
current  fiaoal  year)  are  even  higher,  $5.6 
billkm  more  In  1074  than  In  1973. 

Large  defense  budgets  could  perhaps  have 
been  Justified  when  we  were  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  with  its  Incremental  cost 
of  $21.5  billion  a  year.  But  why  should  ex- 
penditures continue  to  escalate  more  than 
two  years  after  we  pledged  to  militarUy  with- 
draw from  Southeast  Asia?  The  administra- 
tion glosses  over  this  conundrum  by  com- 
paring the  relative  rise  In  national  defense 
expenditures  to  expenditures  for  "human  re- 
sources" within  an  expanding  total  national 
budget.  The  comparisons  are  misleading  for 
within  these  totals  are  lumped  what  econ- 
omists call  "transfer  payments,"  mainly 
social  security.  So  although  the  national  de- 
fense outlays  have  dropped  from  42  percent 
at  the  total  btidget  in  1970  to  30  percent  in 
1974,  they  wiU  still  comprise  41  percent  of 
the  total  outlay  of  "federal"  (government- 
owned)  funds.  You  don't  need  a  Harvard 
degree  to  8e«  that  a  defense  exjienditure  of 
$81  billion  for  1974  is  a  large  bite  out  of  the 
$110  bUlion  expected  to  be  collected  from 
aU  federal  income  taxes  that  year. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  only  $75  billion 
of  the  total  $269  billion  in  expenditures  in 
1974  will  be  "relatively  controllable";  that  is, 
not  preallocated  for  social  security,  trust 
funds,  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and  so 
forth.  And  out  of  this  "controllable"  fraction, 
$52.3  billion  or  70  percent  goes  to  national 
defense.  In  1970  the  figure  was  72  percent. 
Furthermore  If  one  exclixles  from  the  "hu- 
man resources"  programs  income  security 
that  is  financed  through  the  social  security 
mechanism,  and  veterans  benefits  which  are 
really  another  form  of  military  cost,  the  "hu- 
man" expenditures  drop  from  $125  billion 
to  only  $32  billion  in  1974 — slightly  more 
than  one-third  that  for  national  defense  and 
12  percent  erf  the  total  budget. 

The  appetite  of  the  military  feeds  on 
eating.  What  danger,  for  example.  Justi- 
fies increased  funds  for  a  variety  of  new 
strategic  weapons  In  the  Immediate  after- 
math of  the  Moscow  SALT  agreements  that 
do  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  buUd  territorial 
ballistic  missile  defenses  and  that  gives  all 
our  ballistic  missile  warheads  a  free  ride  to 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union?  On  January 
11,  1973  Mr.  Nixon  said  In  a  letter  to  Am- 
bassador Gerald  Smith,  retiring  SALT  nego- 
tiator, that  these  agreements  "represent  an 
unprecedented  step  toward  bringing  the  stra- 
tegic arms  competition  under  control."  Why 
Isn't  this  reflected  in  our  1974  weapons  pro- 
gram? 

Why  should  we  be  spendmg  nearly  $2  bU- 
llon  more  next  year  to  build  a  Trident  sub- 
marine, when  we  will  shortly  have  more  than 
6000  warheads  In  the  Invulnerable  Polaris- 
Poseidon  fleet?  The  oldest  Polaris  submarines 
have  been  operational  less  than  13  years,  the 
newest  six.  And  they  will  not  wear  out  for 
years  to  come.  No  one  has  been  able  even 
to  describe  the  nattire  of  an  anti-submarine 
threat  to  our  Polaris  submarine  force. 

Why,  out  of  a  force  of  2.3  mUlion  men, 


are  we  only  reducing  our  military  manpow- 
er In  1973  and  1974  by  95.000  (31.000  of 
these  being  replaced  by  civilians) ,  when  we 
are  no  longer  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
when  w©  have  converted  to  the  jjurportedly 
more  efficient  though  much  more  ^costly  all- 
volunteer  force?  Maintaining  armed  forcfes 
of  more  than  two  million  men  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  becomes  astronomically  expensive 
and  is  of  questionable  Justification  in  peace- 
time. There  may  never  be  a  more  opportune 
time  to  cut  down  the  mtolerably  high  ratios 
of  support  to  combat  troops  and  of  officers 
to  enlisted  men. 

Why  are  we  proposing  next  yetjr  to  spend 
$667  million  on  still  another  new  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  (CVN-70)  when  Navy  Captain 
J.  D.  Ward,  commander  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier USS  Constellation,  admitted  in  a  recent 
NBC-TV  White  Paper  that  if  a  carrier  were 
hit  by  a  conventional  bomb  when  the  deck 
was  loaded  with  fueled  and  armed  planes, 
it  would  be  disastrous  in  terms  of  equipment, 
personnel  and  time  needed  to  repair  the 
vessel?  ' 

The  President  says  that  "the  1974  budget 
Incorporates  the  results  of  an  Intensive  ef- 
fort to  ld?ntlfy  programs  that  could  be  re- 
duced, terminated  or  reformed."  The  results 
are  undetectable  In  our  military  programs. 
Until  we  have  greater  management  respon- 
sibility in  the  national  security  sector,  we 
will  not  have  overall  fiscal  responslbUlty,  nor 
the  resources  needed  to  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare." 


QUORUM  CAIAj 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Joy.NSTON).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising   (Rept.  No.  93-115);   and 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  tlie  President  to  proclaim  April 
29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rijsing    (Rept.  No.  93-116).  ^ 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 

S.  1531.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Im- 
pure and  unwholesome  tea",  approved 
March  a,  1897,  so  as  to  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fee  under  such  act  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  tea  examination  program  carried 
out  under  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  1532.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 


m  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest,  Ky., 
comprising  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting 
Area,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aftairs. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself.  l»Ir.  Huo- 
DLESTON,      Mr.      Bakr,      and      Mr. 
Brock) : 
S.  1533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act   of    1938.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     BAKER     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Brock,  and  Mr.  Towe>>)  : 
S.     1534.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Lawrence  Chin  Bong  Chan.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1535.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  reasonable  attomej-s'  fees,  as  a  part 
of  court  costs,  ta  civil  cases  involving  the^- 
ternal  revenue  laws.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fmance. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUliam  H.  T. 
Cpj-ney.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1537.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  xise  tax,  and  to  re- 
quire that  evidence  of  payment  of  such  tax 
be  shown  on  highway  motor  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request) : 
S.  1538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Paz- 
mino.    Referred   to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1539.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S.  1540.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lauds  and  interests  therein  adjacent  to  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  In  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  addition  to  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  hUnself.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,     Mr.    Percy.    Mr.     Nunn,    Mi-. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Ceanston)  : 
S.  1541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform  of 
congresional  procedures  with  respect  to  tlie 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceil- 
ings  on   Federal  expenditures   and   the   na- 
tional debt;  to  create  a  Budget  Committee  In 
each  House;  to  create  a  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred   to    t!>e    Coniniiitce    ou    Goveiianciu 
Operations. 

By  Mr  MOTDALE  (for  hlm.sclf  and  Mr. 

Hr-MPHHEY)  : 

S.  1542.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  60-day  freeze  on 
prices  and  rents  and  direct  the  President  to 
establish  a  Ions-run  economic  stabilisation 
program.  Refeixeil  to  the  Committee  en 
Bankinp,  Kotising  and  Urbr.n  Ailairs. 

By    Mr.    Mondale     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Tercy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bavh,  Ts.'r. 
Haut,    Mr.    HfMPHRET,    Mr.    Javits, 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  M'-'SS,  Mr.  PASToar. 
Mr.  Pfll.  and  Mr.  WrLXJAMS)  : 
S.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  extension  of  axithorization 
for  special  project  grants  uniier  title  V.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  en  Fii.ance. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,   T.Tr. 
Net.son,    Mr.    HrMPiniET.    Mr.    Pfit., 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Ht»ghts. 
Mr.      TiTNNry.      Mr.      Clahk.      JTr. 
ABOtni^iK,  and  Mr.  Hatrawat)  : 
S.  1544.  A  bill  to  probii>it  tbe  fxirther  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  finance  the  invMve- 
ment  of   the   armed  forces   of   the   United 
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states  In  armed  hostilities  in  Cambodia.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  tiile  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3 
years  the  period  that  a  member  of  tlie  uni- 
formed services  ha.s  following  retirement 
to  select  his  home  for  purposes  of  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  under  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  1546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Devetidraral 
Mehta.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1547.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  1548.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
review  the  proposed  closing  of  any  military 
Installation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  schools  or  other  public  buildings. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea," 
approved  March  2,  1897,  so  as  to  require 
the  imposition  of  a  fee  under  such  act 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  tea  examination 
program  carried  out  under  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT   OF   TEA   IMPORTATION   ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  more  deplorable  or  more  rank- 
ling to  the  American  taxpayer  than  waste 
in  Government.  Yet,  for  all  the  speeches 
made  on  the  subject,  waste  continues 
and  grows. 

As  with  so  many  other  things  in  Wash- 
ington, when  all  is  said  and  done,  more  is 
said  than  done. 

A  good  example  of  that  is  the  great 
fuss  made  3  years  ago  about  the  Board 
of  Tea  Tasters.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  went  before  the  TV  cam- 
eras to  denounce  this  terrible  waste  of 
tax  money,  saying: 

At  one  time  in  the  dim  pa.st,  there  may 
have  been  good  reason  for  such  special  taste 
tests;  but  that  reason  no  longer  exists.  Never- 
theless, a  separate  Tea-tasting  board  has 
gone  right  along,  at  the  taxpayer's  expense, 
because  nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trouble 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  why  it  was  iii  existence. 

That  speech  was  made  on  February  26. 
1970.  Today,  more  than  3  years  later, 
the  Tea-Tasting  Board  still  goes  right 
along  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

No  action  was  taken  or,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  even  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  eliminate  tea  tasting  as  a  tax- 
supported  Government  program.  No  leg- 
islation was  ever  sent  to  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Board,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  end  its  existence  by  Executive 
action.  Every  budget  that  has  come  to 
Congress  since  the  President's  speech 
has  contained  a  request  for  funds  to  pay 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  six  oflB- 
cial  tea  tasters  comprising  this  Board. 
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Not  only  that,  but  f  unc  j 
also  for  a  United  States 
Appeals.  The  President 
thing  about  that  in  his 
fact.  If  a  tea  importer 
verdict  of  the  official  tea 
ask  that  a  board  of  tea 
convened  to  try  a  second 
board,  in  turn,  is  authoijzed 
independent  consultants 

It  might  be  argued  by 
Wa.shington  tea  party  is 
nothing  to  get  excited 
cause  for  stirring  up  a  tempest 
cup,  so  to  speak. 

I  disagree.  I  tWnk  the 
reading  tlie  leaves  correc 
in  1970: 
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No  program  should  be  toe 
scrutiny;  a  small  item  may  t  s 
In  the  bucket'  of  a  $200.8  bi(lon 
these  drops  have  a  way  of 
dollar  was  sent  to  the  Treasury 
payer  who  has  a  right  to  dejnand 
well  spent. 
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These  "drops  in  the  te. 
up  and  constitute  a  prett, 
sidy. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  ._ 
cost  -vas  $167,250.  In  fisca 
was  $173,250.  In  this 
request  is  made  for  $178,2! 

Partially  offsetting  this 
fee    of    3.5    cents    per 
charged  to  the  Importer  > 
however,  cover  only  abou  i, 
the  cost,  leaving  a  net 
payer  of  $113,250  in 
$117,250  in  fiscal  year 
mated  $122,250  next  year. 

These  cost  figm-es  were 
Office  of  Financial 
in  a  memorandum  dated 
the  General  Accounting  _ 
responding  to  my  inquii-y. 

The  sad  thing  is  that 
ministration  goes  right 
funds  for  tea  tasting  .. 
and  Drug  Administration' 
that  some  $17  million  air 
ated  for  drug  inspections 
product  safety  be  rescinde( 
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As  a  beginning,  I  send 
bill  to  amend  the  Tea 
provide  that  the  fees 
Federal  tea-tasting  pr 
the    Secretary    of    the 
Health,  Education,  and 
in  total,  they  will  cover 
this  program. 

Furthermore,  as  a 
propriations  Subcommittee 
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an  amendment  to  provide 
portion  of  tea-tasting 
revenues  from  fees  may 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
the  impression  that  tea- 
only  waste  of  tax  money 
today.  In  his  1970  speech, 
cited  57  economies  which 
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save    tlae    taxpayer    some 
Forty-three  of  those  ' 
could  be  undertaken  by 
it  was  said. 

Unfortunately,  very  few 
sible  economies  were 
President  s  speech,  nor  has 
given  a  report  on  what,  if 
done  to  effect  them. 

We  do  know  tliat  nothih 
about  the  tea-tasters. 

We  know  that  the  proposed 
federally  owned  Alaskan 
was  on  the  list  of  57,  was 
with  much   vigor  and   hai 
dropped. 

We  know  that  legislatioh 
sent  up  by  the  administrafion 
out  its  proposed  sale  of 
owned  National  and  Dulles 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  havin  z 
the   administration  testified 
bill  which  was  introduced 
the  sale.  In  the  meantime, 
goes  on  carrying  requests 
dollars   for   airport 

How  many  other  of  the 
omies  have  not  been  followed 

I  think  Congress  and  the 
a  right  to  know.  If  waste 
Federal  agency  it  should  be 
rooted  out. 

As  a  first  step  toward  tha 
asked  the  General  Account^g 
day  to  prepare  a  report 
57  savings  actions  mentionec 
ident  and  describing  what 
were  taken  to  carry  them 

With  that  information 
gether  with  other  economiei 
can  be  made,  I  will  propose 
session    of    Congress    my 
Economy  Act  to  do  the 
only  talked  about  3  years 

Congi-ess  and  this 
that  much  to  the  Americar 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
of  my  letter  to  the 
eral  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
letter  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.   1531 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in  Congress  assembi  ?d 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  preveni 
tion  of  Impure  and  imwholes<>me 
proved  March  2,  1897  (29  Stat. 
41  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  addfcig 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows 

"Sec.   14.  On  and  after  Jul; 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
shall  Impose  and  collect  from 
or  consignees  of  all  tea,  or 
scribed    as    tea,    Imported    lnt(  > 
States  and  required  to  be  exi  mined 
this  Act,  a  fee  siifRcient  In  am  )unt 
burse  the  United  States  for  all 
curred  by  it  in  carrying  out  the 
tion  progarm  provided  for  ub  ier 
Including  the  expense  of  provii  ling 
States  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  u«der 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  July  1 ,   107  t 
paragraph    under    the    headlni ; 
Drug  Administration"  containrd 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  njaklng 
priations  for  the  Department 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
pendent  agencies,  for  the  fisca 
June  30,  1942.  and  for  other 
proved  July  1,  1941    (54  Stat. 
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46a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  a  fee 
on  tea  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

April  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  On  February  26,  1970, 
President  Nixon  made  a  speech  In  which  he 
proposed  57  "savings  actions"  which  together 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  $2.5  billion  In 
Federal  spending.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
handful  of  those  possible  economies  were 
Identified  In  the  speech  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tions through  routine  channels. 

I  am  calling  on  your  office  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  57  savings  actions,  as  well 
as  a  report  on  what,  If  anything,  was  done 
to  effect  them. 

Your  report  should  contain  the  following 
information  for  each  Item: 

A.  Description  of  proposed  savings  action. 

B.  Estimated  dollar  amount  of  proposed 
savings  at  time  of  President's  speech. 

C.  Did  action  require  legislation  or  could 
It  have  been  accomplished  by  executive  or- 
der? 

D.  What  action  was  taken. 

E.  If  no  action  was  taken,  what  Is  the  cost 
of  the  program  today,  and  how  much  has 
been  spent  on  It  since  the  President's 
speech? 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  hope  to  make  constructive  use 
of  this  Information  In  consideration  of  vari- 
ous agency  budgets. 

Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  your  earliest 
possible  response  to  this  request. 

If  there  are  any  questions  about  the  re- 
quest, you  may  have  your  staff  contact  Jack 
Lewis  of  my  office  at  225-8790. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  1532.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Daniel  Boone  National  For- 
est, Ky.,  comprising  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Hunting  Area,  as  wilderness.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest,  Ky.,  comprising 


the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area,  as 
wilderness. 

In  1936  with  congressional  approval 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act,  Cave  Run  Lake 
was  authorized  as  a  unit  Including  in 
the  system  of  reservoirs  for  reduction  of 
Ohio  River  flooding  below  Pittsburgh. 
The  Cave  Run  Lake  project  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1973  and  will  consist 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
dam,  lake,  and  other  facilities  for  recre- 
ation, flood  control,  water  quality  con- 
trol, and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Adjacent  to  the  lake  lies  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area,  a  7,300-acre 
tract  located  in  Bath  and  Menifee  Coun- 
ties, Ky.  The  Pioneer  Weapons  Himting 
Area  was  established  in  July,  1962,  as  a 
cooperative  endeavor  between  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  to 
provide  above  average  wildlife  popula- 
tions in  order  to  furnish  a  rewarding 
htmt  for  the  longbow,  crossbow,  and 
muzzle-loading  firearms  enthusiasts.  Ac- 
cess to  the  area  is  permitted  only  by  foot 
and  no  improvements  other  than  a  look- 
out tower  and  fire  road  to  monitor  fire 
control  exist  in  the  area  at  this  time. 

When  Cave  Run  Lake  is  completed, 
Kentucky  State  Road  826  will  be  covered 
by  water.  Since  it  will  become  inacces- 
sible, the  Forest  Service  Road  918  is  pro- 
posed to  be  relocated  from  Forest  Service 
Road  129  to  the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area 
as  the  primai-y  access  route.  This  new 
road  would  be  a  two-lane,  30-mile-per- 
hour  route  that  would  bisect  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Himting  Area  and  provide  ac- 
cess for  the  many  visitors  who  will  enjoy 
the  camping  and  swimming  facilities 
planned  for  the  Zilpo  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  above  background 
to  this  problem  you  will  note  that  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  will  be  cut  in  two  by  the 
proposed  road  the  normal  grazing  and 
nesting  patterns  of  the  various  species 
of  wild  turkeys,  white-tailed  deer,  red 
and  gray  foxes,  ruffed  grouse,  dove  and 
quail  will  be  disrupted.  And  any  such 
distui'bances  sends  a  chain  reaction  of 
ecological  consequences  throughout  the 
local  environment. 


Last  year,  both  my  good  friend  Gene 
Snyder,  representing  the  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Congressional  District,  and  I  in- 
troduced amendments  to  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  providing  that 
construction  of  any  road  to  the  Zilpo 
Recreation  Aiea  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  there  is  a  full  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic review  and  comment  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  road.  This  amendment  was 
our  attempt  to  pi-eserve  the  area.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  October,  necessitating 
passage  earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate  of 
new  rivers  and  harbors  legislation.  Al- 
though this  bill  calling  for  additional  re- 
view of  the  proposed  road  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  into  law,  an  impact  state- 
ment is  being  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Louisville.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  this 
statement  and  am  quite  disturbed  upon 
reviewing  its  contents  to  find  that  the 
corps  plans  to  go  ahead  with  their  pro- 
posals to  bisect,  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  with  State  Road  918. 

The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
feasible  alternative  route  is  available 
that  would  generally  skirt  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Himting  Area  and  would  be 
substantially  less  offensive  to  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  road  presently  being 
planned.  The  alternative  is  a  route  rec- 
ommended by  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen  extending  northward  from 
FDR  No.  129  generally  skirting  the 
eastern  bomidary  of  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Hunting  Area  and  then  joining  the 
alinement  of  the  prop>osed  FDR  No.  918. 
I  believe  the  league's  road  proposal  is 
much  more  realistic. 

A  comparison  of  this  alternative  plus 
two  additional  alternatives  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  corps  for  inclusion  in  their 
environmental  impact  statement.  To 
facilitate  comparison  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  reference  by  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  comparison  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  I.— ZILPO  RECREATION  SITE  ACCESS  ROAD  ALTERNATIVES 


Proposed  road 


Shoreline  road 


League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen  Road 


No  road 


Timber Will  provide  best  access  for  timber  manage- 
ment activities. 

Improvements Will  eliminate  5  miles  of  existing  hiking 

trails  and  1  wildlife  waterhole. 

Recreation Will  provide  access  for  better  utilization  of 

the  Zilpo  recreation  area. 

Special  uses Possible  adverse  impact  from  requests  for 

access  across  rights-of-way  into  private 
tracts. 

Wildlife. Will  provide  an  increase  in  the  diversity  of 

habitat  conditions,  will  result  rn  an  in- 
crease in  vehiculai  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Soil Some  soil  displacement  and  erosion.  

Water Will  adversely  affect  water  quality  during 

initial  construction. 
Fire Willincrease  fire  nsk.  and  will  provide  best 

access  for  fire  control. 
Remoteness Will  bisect  the  pioneer  weapons  hunting 

area,    adversely    affecting    its    remote 

qualities. 
Aesthetics In  some  places  the  ridge-top  landscape 

will  be  exposed. 

Road  costs $1,990,000. 

Local  economy Will   provide  nearby  recreation  oriented 

enterprises  with  additional  revenue. 


Will  provide  limited  access Will  provide  limited  access 

No  effect No  effect 


Will  provide  access,  but  will  disrupt  Caney 

recreation  area. 
Possible  adverse  impact  from  requests  for 

access. 

Will  provide  an  increase  in  the  diversity  of 
habitat  conditions:  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Greatest  soil  displacement  and  erosion  due 
to  more  unstable  soils  and  greater  cuts 
and  fills. 

Will  result  in  greater  water  quality  deteri- 
oration for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Willincrease  fire  risk,  and  will  provide  poor 
access  for  hre  control. 

Will  provide  access  road  to  peiimeter  of  the 
area,  with  less  effect  on  remoteness. 

Scenic  benefits  more  than  offset  by  scarred 
landscape  caused  by  large  cuts  and  hits 
required. 

il,835.000  .   

Will  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  econ- 
omy due  to  heavier  use  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  private  tracts. 


Will  provide  access  for  better  utilization  of 

the  Zilpo  recreation  area. 
Possible  adverse  impact  from  reque-^ls  for 

access. 


Will    restrict    timber    manafement 

activities. 
No  effect 

Will  restrict  the  planned  high  level  of 

development  of  the  Zilpo  site. 
No  effect. 


Will  provide  an  increase  in  the  diversity  of 
habitat  conditions:  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Soil  erosion  and  slide  potential  greater  than    No  effect, 
proposed  road  but  less  than  shoreline 
road. 

Will  have  greater  impact  than  the  pioposed 
road,  but  less  than  the  shoreline  road. 

Will  increase  fire  risk,  and  will  provide  poor 
access  along  much  of  the  route. 

Will  provide  access  only  to  perimeter  of 
the  area,  with  less  effect  on  remoteness. 


Will  limit  opportunities  for  wildlife 
habitat  development. 


Do. 


Fiie  suppression  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult without  road. 

Area  would  become  more  remote 
with  impoundment  of  the  lake. 


Scenic  benefits  diminished  by  scars  from    Will  limit  opportunities  for  utilization 
large  cuts  and  tills.  of  the  area. 

J2,055,000  ..   0. 

Will    provide    nearby    recieation-onented    No  effecL 
enterprises  with  additional  revenue. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  upon  anal- 
ysis of  the  alternative  roads  in  this  chart, 
it  is  readily  evident  that  the  comparison 
between  the  proposed  road  and  the 
League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen's  Road 
is  essentially  the  same  with  only  minor 
'variances  in  several  categories.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  both  proposals 
will  provide  access  for  better  utilization 
of  the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  entire  purpose  of  any  road 
tiiat  is  to  be  built. 

At  the  same  time,  many  people,  my- 
self included,  believe  that  several  of  the 
so-caUed  adverse  effects  of  the  League  of 
Kentucky  Sportsmen's  Road  can  be  suf- 
ficiently refuted  to  wan-ant  its  being 
built,  particularly  in  the  timber,  special 
uses,  soil,  fire,  and  esthetics  categories 
Essentially  what  is  present  in  the  analy- 
sis is  a  matter  of  inteiuretation  and  the 
corps  has  chosen  to  interpret  their  own 
liroposal  in  a  superior  vein.  What  is  left 
to  contend  with,  then,  is  the  road  cost 
category  wWch  states  that  the  League 
of  Kentucky  Sportsmen's  Road  will  cost 
$65,000  more  than  the  proposed  road. 

Granting  that  this  cost  disparity  may 
be  true,  although  the  corps  road  will  be 
much  longer  distance-wise  than  the 
league's  road,  the  benefit  to  maintaining 
the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area  in  a 
natural  state  to  preserve  the  remote- 
ness and  leave  the  wildUfe  habitat  un- 
disturbed clearly  outweighs  any  ra- 
tionalization for  not  spending  $65  000 
The  Government  is  presented  with  many 
bills  for  services  that  reach  figures  many 
times  beyond  this  $65,000  figure.  These 
bills  are  promptly  paid.  Yet  to  say  now 
that  we  cannot  afford  an  investment  of 
$65,000  in  enviionmental  preservation  is 
a  total  sham. 

Any  businessman  who  makes  a  fi- 
nancial investment  does  so  in  the  antici- 
pation of  a  retmn  on  his  dollar.  By  con- 
tributing the  additional  $65,000  neces- 
sary to  build  the  league's  road  I  believe 
we  would  be  making  an  investment  in 
our  environment  which  would  return 
dividends  tenfold.  To  quote  Rachel 
Carson: 

The  "control  of  nature"  is  a  phrase  con- 
ceived m  arrogance,  born  of  the  Neanderthal 
age  of  biology  and  philosophy,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  nature  exists  for  the  con- 
venience of  man. 

Because  of  tlie  importance  in  preserv- 
ing this  area,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
wiU  designate  the  some  7,300  acres  of  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area  as  the 
"Cave  Run  WUderness."  The  area  will  be 
admmLstered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areps  designated  by  that  act  as  ^vilder- 
ness  areas.  Additionally,  nothing  in  this 
a(  t  or  the  Wildeniess  Act  shall  be  con- 
.'=trued  as  precluding  the  construction  of 
the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area  or  as  affecting 
or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  1962  co- 
operative management  plan  between  Uie 
Department  of  Fish  and  WUdlife  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultme  involving  the 
designation  of  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  with  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  I  sincerelv 


hope  my  colleagues  will  s^e 
this  legislation  and  give 
favorable  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 

S.  1532 


the  bill  was 
the  Record,  as 


V  lited 
tied. 


consist  ng 


practi  ;ab]e 


boi  nda 


SI  ites 
an  1 


)f 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
cordance  with  section  3(b) 
Act  (78  Stat.  892;   16  U.S.c! 
lands  In  the  Daniel  Boone 
Kentucky,  comprising  the 
Hunting    Area    and    consl.. 
mately  seven  thousand  thre 
are  hereby  designated  as  wi 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  pract 
Act  taices  effect  a  map  of  thi 
and  a  description  of  its  bo 
filed   with   the  Interior  an 
Committee  of  the  United 
House  of  Representatives  _. 
description  shall   have   the 
effect  as  if  Included  In  thii 
however.    That    correction 
typographical  errors  in  such 
and  may  may  be  made.  A 
and  description  shall  be  on 
for  public  Inspection  in  t 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Uuite< 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  The-wlldemess  _.. 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
Wilderness"  and   shall   be  _. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculturi 
with   the  provisions  of  the 
governing  ajeas  designated 
WUderness  areas,  except  tl 
in  such  provisions  to  the 
the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
reference  to  the  effective 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Ac 
ness  Act  shall  be  construed 
construction  of  a  Zilpo  __. 
road  generally  on  a  route 
ward  from  Forest  Dev 
generally  sltlrting  the 
the   Pioneer  Weapons 
affecting  or  modifying  in 
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Mis  ;ouri. 


By  Mr.  COOK  ffoi 

HtTDDLESTON,  Ml 

Brock) : 

S.  1533.  A  bill  to  amen  I 
marketing  quota  provision 
cultm-al  Adjustment   Act 
f erred  to  the  Committee 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr. 
years  the  growth  and  sale 
bacco  has  been  a  vital  for 
omy  of  the  eight-State 
Kentucky,     Indiana.     ..... 

Carolina,  Ohio,  Tenncs.':ee 
West  Virginia.  The  first 
Comi.ionwealth    of 
with    them    from    Vireini 
Carolina,  the  desire  and 
growing  tobacco.   At   the 
of  the  Kentucky  General 
1972.  a  bill  was  enacted  to 
all  fees  of  public  officials 
in  tobacco  should  in  the 
Iccted  in  currency. 

Although  tobacco  has 

to  be  a  medium  of  exchangi 
to  be  a  vital  economic  .. 
a  great  many  of  the  small 
United  States.  Last  year 
Burley  Belt.  621.583.920 


Kent  I  cky 
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the  equity  of 
t  their  earliest 
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designated  by 
the  "Cave  Run 
I  dmlnistered   by 
in  accordance 
Wilderness  Act 
by  that  Act  as 
any  reference 
Effective  date  of 
Seemed  to  be  a 
of  this  Act. 
or  the  Wilder- 
precluding  the 
site  access 
extending  north - 
Road  #129 
boundary  of 
Area,  or  as 
manner  the 
Plan  between 
Wildlife  Re- 
and  the  De- 
ving  the  deslg- 
Hunting  Area 
Forest. 


himself,  Mr. 
.\KER.  and  Mr. 


the  tobacco 
of  the  Agrl- 
of   1938,  Re- 
Agriculture 


for  many 
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North 

Virginia  and 
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tobacco  were  raised  with  a 
$492,543,098.  The  137,000 
fai-ms  in  Kentucky  produced 
210,506  pounds  of  burley 
at  $344,490,247. 

Mr.  President,  the  tobacfco 
the  Burley  Belt  have  laborep 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitab 
gram  which  is  beneficial  to  _ 
For  instance,  for  many  year  5 
allotment  progi-am  was 
taining  burley  tobacco 
with  demand,  with 
growers  and  with  minimun 
Government  for  price  __^^ 
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Maryland  tobacco  gro\m  in 
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on  the  characteristics  of  bmley  tobacco 
to  the  extent  that  the  two  tobaccos  are 
almost  impossible  to  distingtiish. 

This  similarity  lends  itself  to  a  situa- 
tion where  an  unscrupulous  grower 
could  produce  burley  tobacco  far  and 
above  his  poundage  quota  and  then  sell 
the  excess  burley  as  Maryland  tobacco, 
since  there  are  no  production  controls 
on  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
marketing  of  excess  bmley  classified  as 
Maryland  could  destroy  the  entire  burley 
production  control  and  price  support 
system  which  have  been  so  meticulously 
worked  out  over  the  past  32  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  Senator  Huddleston. 
Senator  Baker,  and  Senator  Brock  leg- 
islation which  provides  that  any  non- 
quota tobacco — Maryland  tobacco  in  this 
instance — grown  in  an  area  where  it  has 
not  been  traditionally  produced  and 
where  producers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  tradi- 
tionally produced  in  the  area^ — burley  to- 
bacco in  this  instance — have  approved 
marketing  quotas,  the  nonquota  tobacco 
shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  for  the  to- 
bacco traditionally  produced  in  that  area. 
In  short,  the  Maryland  tobacco  grown  in 
a  traditionally  burley  area  will  be  con- 
sidered burley  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poundage  quota. 


have  approved  marketing  quotas  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  for  the 
kind  of  tobacco  traditionally  produced  in 
the  area.  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  more  than  one  kind  of  tobacco  In  an  area, 
any  non-quota  tobacco  not  traditionally 
produced  In  the  area  shall  be  subject  to 
quotas  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  traditionally 
produced  In  the  area  having  the  highest  price 
support  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949." 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees, 
as  a  part  of  court  costs,  in  civil  cases  in- 
volving the  internal  revenue  laws.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  April  15 
has  come  to  be  a  dark  day  in  America, 
for  this  is  the  day  when  our  personal 
income  taxes  are  due.  Since  April  15 
falls  on  Sunday  this  year,  taxpaying  day 
is  Monday.  On  Monday  night,  there  will 
be  a  crush  of  taxpayers  attempting  to 
file  their  taxes  in  advance  of  the  dead- 
line. At  various  periods  thereafter,  many 
hard  feelings  will  result  as  IRS  agents 
screen  taxpayers'  records  and  sort  out 
those  cases  where  they  feel  the  law  has 
been  violated. 

In  a  sizable  number  of  cases,  during 
the  coming  months,  irate  taxpayers  will 
become  bitter  toward  our  Government, 


In  addition,  the  legislation  which  I  am\?  *    i    i.  ^i.  j     *    w 

introducing  provides  that  if  marketing  ^^ause  of  what  they  consider  to  be  un 


quotas  are  in  effect  for  more  than  one 
kind  of  tobacco  in  an  area,  the  produc- 
tlMi  of  any  nonquota  tobacco  in  that  area 
would  be  subject  to  the  quota  of  the  kind 
of  tobacco  having  the  highest  price  sup- 
port under  the  existing  law. 

It  is  my  understandmg  that  a  number 
of  buyers  have  contracted  to  purchase 
Maryland  tobacco  grown  in  the  Burley 
Belt  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
the  burley  price  support  level  and  at  a 
rate  far  below  the  average  price  paid  for 
traditional  Maryland  tobacco.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  a  much  larger  volxmie  of 
Maryland-type  tobacco  will  be  produced 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  during  the  1973  crop  year 
unless  action  is  taken  immediately.  This 
accentuates  the  urgent  need  to  enact  leg- 
islation as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
restrict  the  production  of  nonquota  to- 
bacco in  the  traditional  areas  producing 
tobacco  under  quotas.  Such  action  is 
mandatory  if  the  integrity  of  the  burley 
production  control  program  is  to  be 
retained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1533 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  319  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  320.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect  that  te 
produced  in  an  area  where  it  has  not  been 
traditionally  produced  and  where  producers 
who  are  engaged  In  the  production  of  a  kind 
of  tobacco  traditionally  produced  in  the  area 


just,  heavy-handed,  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  legis- 
lation which  will  help  correct  this  situa- 
tion. It  will  permit  the  recovery  of  rea- 
sonable costs  by  the  taxpayer  who  suc- 
cessfully challenges  an  adverse  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  in  court. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  clear. 
As  we  are  well  aware,  the  complexities 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  regu- 
lations governing  its  implementation  are 
so  great  that  they  are  rarely  understood 
by  the  average  citizen.  As  a  direct  result, 
expensive  legal  and  accounting  services 
are  a  necessity  when  differences  arise 
between  taxpayers  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

On  many  occasions  taxpayers  who  are 
innocent  of  wrongdoing  find  it  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  expedient  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  IRS  and  pay 
the  alleged  shortage  than  to  contest 
the  IRS  in  the  appropriate  court. 
An  accused  taxpayer  faces  a  Hob- 
son's  choice.  He  can  pay  the  IRS  assess- 
ment or  he  can  pay  the  heavy  costs  of 
his  own  defense.  Even  if  he  wins  in  court, 
he  loses.  Obviously,  a  system  which  pro- 
motes this  result  is  in  dire  need  of  re- 
form. Quite  simply,  the  present  system 
w^orks  an  injustice  on  American  taxpay- 
ers and  additionally  serves  as  a  tempta- 
tion for  IRS  officials  to  resort  to  tactics 
which  can  only  border  on  extortion. 

The  present  system  creates  feelings  of 
both  irritation  and  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  the  average  taxpayer.  The  IRS  tells 
the  taxpayer  that  he  has  improperly  filed 
his  return  and  that  he  owes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  The  taxpayer  then  has  two  al- 
ternatives. One,  he  can  pay  the  alleged 
deficiency.  Or,  he  can  begin  the  long  and 
quite  often  expensive  struggle  to  prove 
that  the  amount  claimed  is  not  due,  and 


ultimately  may  have  to  become  involved 
in  extended  and  expensive  litigation. 
Even  if  the  citizen  prevails  in  his  legal 
action,  he  is  still  burdened  with  the  at- 
torney s  fees  and  other  costs  incident 
to  the  litigation.  Quite  often,  the  situa- 
tion occurs  where  the  expenses  involved 
far  exceed  the  actual  amount  claimed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  My  pro- 
posal, which  would  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, was  introduced  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  was  also  included  as 
a  part  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  continuing  operation  of  this 
Government  without  the  income  tax. 
Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  our  national  well- 
being  that  the  enforcement  of  our  in- 
come tax  law  not  only  be  effective  and 
just  but  that  it  give  the  appearance  to 
the  taxpayer  that  it  is  being  equitably 
administered.  When  and  if  the  American 
taxpayer  begins  to  revolt  against  the 
internal  revenue  system,  the  income  tax 
is  dead,  and  if  the  income  tax  goes,  much 
of  the  work  of  this  Government  will  sim- 
ply be  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Therefore,  any  action  which  the  Con- 
gress can  take  to  convince  citizens  of  this 
country  that  they  are  getting  a  fair  shake 
in  their  dealings  with  the  IRS  is  greatly 
in  the  national  interest.  This  legislation, 
when  passed,  will  correct  one  of  the  main 
complaints  taxpayers  have  against  the 
present  administration  of  the  income 
tax :  namely,  that  the  IRS  can  at  its  dis- 
cretion, use  the  power  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  oppress  and  harass 
taxpayers,  and  that  the  taxpayer  is  help- 
less to  defend  himself  against  such  a 
procedm-e. 

Fortunately,  the  IRS  puts  forth  great 
effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  among  its 
agents.  However,  in  spite  of  its  best  ef- 
forts there  are  and  always  will  be  a  seg- 
ment, even  though  small,  of  individuals 
who  abuse  the  powers  of  their  position  in 
order  to  take  personal  revenge  against 
taxpayers  they  dislike.  This  bill  will  give 
the  IRS  a  means  of  identifying  and  hope- 
fully eliminating  these  oppressive  In- 
dividuals. 

The  way  the  bill  would  work  is  simple. 
If  a  taxpayer  feels  that  an  IRS  ruling  is 
imfair,  Ihe/citizen  may  challenge  the  IRS 
in  court  j/ith  the  full  knowledge  that  if 
he  prev^ls  he  may  recover  the  costs  of 
the  litigation  from  the  Government.  This 
procedure  will  do  two  things: 

First,  it  will  strengthen  the  backbone 
of  an  innocent  taxpayer  and  reassure 
him  that  he  can  defend  his  position  witli- 
out  being  penalized  through  the  costs  of 
this  defense. 

Also,  it  will  discipline  the  IRS  agents 
against  issuing  jJimitive  rulings  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 

The  mail  received  by  my  office  has  in- 
dicated overwhelmuig  support  for  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  from  many 
States.  In  addition,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  with  more 
than  300,000  members  representing  all 
50  States,  included  a  question  on  this 
proposal  in  a  news  sm-vey  of  its  members. 
The  results  were  86  percent  for  the  bill. 
10  percent  against,  and  4  percent  with  no 
opinion. 
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In  evaluating  the  proposal  which  I 
have  just  introduced,  the  organization 
stated: 

The  present  system  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  taxpayer.  This  bill  would  correct 
a  great  Inequity  and  make  the  IRS  more 
rautious  In  its  claims. 

Tax  reform  will  be  a  major  topic  of 
disciis.sion  duiing  the  93d  Congress,  and 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  viable 
reason  why  this  proposal  should  not  be- 
come a  part  of  my  measure  aimed  at  re- 
forming our  present  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 

II  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Tax 
Court  procedure)    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  7465.  Recoveby  or  Costs. 

"(a)  In  Genebal. — In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermination  of 
a  deficiency,  the  prevailing  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  of  costs  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  provided  in  section  2412  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  civil  actions 
brought  against  the  United  States. 

"(b)  JroGMEKT. — A  judgment  of  costs  en- 
tered by  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated,  lor 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  in  the  same  man- 
ner— 

•'(1)  as  an  overpayment  of  tax,  in  the  case 
of  a  Judgment  of  costs  in  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and 

"(2)  as  an  imderpayment  of  tax.  In  the 
case  of  a  Judgment  of  costs  against  the  peti- 
tioner. 

No  Interest  or  penalty  shall  be  allowed  or  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  Judgment  of  costs." 

(b)  Clericai.  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  U 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  costs.". 

(2)  Section  2412  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(ai"  before  "Except," 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  which  Is  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States  for  the  col- 
lection or  recovery  of  any  Internal  revenue 
tax,  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under 
the  Internal  revenue  laws,  and  In  which  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
Judgment  for  costs  may  Include  reasonable 
attorney's  fees." 

(c)  EmEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  civil  actions  and  proceedings  for  the 
redetermination  of  deficiencies  commenced 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1539.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  acts  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  the  "Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1973."  It  is  on  tlie  basis  of  this 
bill  that  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
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President's  objections — ^wlll  have  to  cur- 
tail, and  some  cases,  tern  inate,  those 
programs. 

School  libraries,  which  iiave  become 
the  center  of  educational  ac  ivlties  in  our 
schools,  will  cease  to  be  de^  eloped ;  and. 
in  oiir  less  fortunate  schocLs,  they  will 
deteriorate. 

Handicapped  children,  wl  lo  have  been 
badly  served  by  our  educati  anal  systems 
for  many  years,  and  who  (nly  very  re- 
cently have  come  to  receive  special  edu- 
cational services  due  to  Fed  ;ral  stimulus 
under  the  Education  of  the  landlcapped 
Act,  its  predecessor  legisla;ion,  will  be 
thrown  back  onto  geners  1  education 
funds  and  be  forced,  with  heir  greater 
needs  for  special  attention  to  compete 
for  educational  services. 

After  a  50-year  Federal  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, imder  the  Presiderfs  bUl  that 
commitment  would  be  witidrawn.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  Federal 
Government  has  sought  t)  assist  our 
schools  in  responding  e£fec;ively  to  the 
vocational  needs  of  our  yitimg  people. 
Federal  policy  in  vocational  education 
was  substantially  revised  n  1963  and 
1968  to  meet  more  nearly  hose  needs: 
and  that  policy  was  renewe<  in  1970  and 
1972,  in  bills  signed  by  tie  President. 
Now.  this  administration  w  )uld  have  us 
give  up  this  effort. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  is  that,  with 
education  revenue  sharing,  1  he  President 
is  suggesting  Lhat  the  efforts  begun  under 
President  Wilson  and  continued  until 
now  through  various  Presidents  of  both 
parties — efforts  which  hav  >  committed 
the  Federal  Goverrmfient  to  i  n  active  role 
in  improving  the  quality  )f  American 
education — should  come  to  :  m  end.  Even 
though  authority  for  approp  riating  funds 
for  education  would  be  on  the  statute 
books,  there  would  be  no  I'ederal  com- 
mitment, no  Federal  policy,  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  f>r  American 
young  people. 

This  is  even  more  distuDing  because 
the  administration  chooses  to  call  this 
revenue-sharing  bill  the  "Bi  itter  Schools 
Act" — the  implication  beinj  that  better 
schools  will  result  from  a  ack  of  Fed- 
eral commitment  and  involvement. 
From  this,  one  can  only  cmclude  that 
the  administration  believrs  that  the 
better  schools  are  those  wtiich  do  not 
need  Federal  assistance,  or  those  which 
adequately  serve  only  a  few  children,  be- 
cause the  school  is  under  unded.  The 
short  title  given  to  this  bill  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  cynical  insult  to  those  who 
have  worked  and  given  of  t  lemselves  in 
order  to  place  a  fair  sharj  of  the  re- 
sr  onsibility  for  education  oi  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
truly  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  label,  image 
not  substance. 

I  cannot  believe  that  tJiis  so-called 
Better  Schools  Act  propisal  is  the 
product  of  a  considered  j  idgment,  on 
education  grounds,  for  the  mprovement 
of  education.  It  looks  as  tliough  some- 
body, a  person  or  persons  i  ifhom  one  of 
my  colleagues  has  described  as  a  faceless 
ghost  in  the  White  House,  has  devel- 
oped a  general  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment and,  v.'ithout  thinkirg  about  the 
specific  area  of  education,  has  applied 
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that  philosophy  to  education;  and,  be- 
cause, in  that  persons'  opinion,  the  phi- 
losophy is  good,  it  will  result  in  better 
schools. 

This  is  naive — naive  beyond  belief. 
The  history  of  the  Federal  concern  about 
education — a  concern  that  has  been  sen- 
sitive, as  no  other  government  has  been 
sensitive;  a  concern  that  has  been 
helpful,  if  not  generous;  and  a  concern 
that  has  been  farsighted  if  not  always 
perfect  in  its  discernments — is  replete 
%-ith  stories  of  victories  over  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  Federal  effort  has 
sensitized  our  school  systems  to  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children,  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  of  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability.  It  is  because  of 
Federal  concern  that  the  States  and  lo- 
calities have  begun  their  own  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

Literally  thousands  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  had  no  libraries 
in  1965  now  have  libraries — libraries 
which  are  more  than  rooms  full  of  books ; 
they  are  indeed  learning  centers  with 
modern  instruction  equipment,  as  well  as 
books.  "Riis  is  the  result  of  Federal  con- 
cern and  commitment. 

Educational  practices  and  methods 
have  changed  more  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade  than  during  any  previous  10 -year 
period  in  the  history  of  education.  As  a 
result,  a  greater  proportion  of  our  chil- 
dren are  learning  more  and  more  quickly 
than  ever  before.  The  Federal  stimulus 
has  been,  in  part  at  least,  responsible 
for  these  improvements. 

State  departments  of  education  and 
State  library  administrative  agencies 
have,  because  of  Federal  encouragement 
and  assistance,  been  strengthened  and 
improved  in  order  that  they  may  more 
adequately  provide  leadership  in  educa- 
tion. 

I  can  make  no  claim  of  unqualified 
success  in  these  areas.  Nor  would  I  say 
that  Federal  programs  have  achieved 
their  purposes.  I  admit  that  there  has 
been  some  wastage  of  funds.  Few  know 
better  than  I  that  there  are  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  the  administrative  com- 
petence of  our  educational  agencies. 
These  weaknesses  are  probably  most  ob- 
vious in  the  Education  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  These  are  not  reasons  for 
throwing  up  our  hands  and  giving  up 
our  commitment.  They  are  reasons  for 
seeking  improvements  and  correcting 
errors. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  disappointed — 
deeply  disappointed — in  this  administra- 
tion's education  policies.  One  would  think 
that,  after  4  years  of  experience,  this 
administration  would  have  learned 
enough  about  education  to  develop  a 
viable,  progressive  education  policy.  It 
looks  as  though  this  proposal  will  join  its 
predecessors  from  this  administration  in 
oblivion. 

As  I  have  promised,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  will  receive  a  fair  hearing,  as 
have  its  predecessors,  and  then  our  sub- 
committee, taking  the  administration's 
views  Into  account,  will  seek  to  develop  a 
program  which  merits  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration. 
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I  am  comiDelled  to  inform  the  Senate, 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, thereby  having  institutional  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate,  it  would 
app>ear  that  we  must  formulate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  respect- 
ing education  without  regard  for  the 
assistance  we  normally  could  expect  from 
the  executive  branch.  This  means  that  we 
must  set  ourselves  on  a  course  of  action 
which  will  result  in  well-considered  de- 
cisions which,  when  implemented,  will 
not  be  said  to  abdicate  either  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  to  the  States  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  Along  this 
course  of  action,  we  must  discern  weak- 
nesses and  strengthen  resolve;  we  must 
discover  error  and  make  corrections;  we 
must  analyze  problems  with  a  view  to- 
ward proposing  solutions. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  I  regard  as  a  study  document. 
It  is  a  bill  designed  to  provoke  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  and  consideration  of  very 
real  questions  which  now  confront  us. 

I  am  not  committed  to  the  enactment 
of  every  provision  in  this  bill;  however, 
I  am  committed  to  an  intelligent,  well- 
reasoned  consideration  of  each  provi- 
sion of  it  as  well  as  other  matters  which 
will,  hopefully,  be  brought  before  our 
committee  during  the  hearing  and  study 
process. 

The  "Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1973"  contains 
three  major  features:  First,  the  exten- 
sion of  authorizations  for  existing  educa- 
tion programs;  second,  administrative 
provisions  designed  to  improve  Federal, 
State,  and  local  administration  of  Fed- 
eral education  activities;  and  third,  a 
major  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  assist  the  States  and 
the  localities  in  the  financing  of  our 
schools. 

During  the  course  of  the  93d  Congress, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee  on 
Education  can  build  a  record  of  evidence 
and  considerations  which  can  serve  as 
the  basis  for  congressional  action  in  edu- 
cation during  the  remainder  of  this 
decade — much  as  the  record  built  during 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  served  us 
until  now. 

I  think  our  record  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  has  stood  us  well;  it  is  one 
of  which  we  can  be  proud.  In  the  field 
of  elementary  and  secondai-y  education, 
we  were  able  to  discern  those  areas  of 
special  need  for  care— such  as  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children,  those  of  han- 
dicapped children,  and  the  unique  edu- 
cation problems  of  children  of  Umited 
English-speaking  ability— and  focus  at^ 
tention  on  those  needs,  with  the  result 
that  we  made  substantial  progress  in 
changing  our  educational  systejns  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  those 
children. 

In  the  fields  of  higher  and  vocational 
education,  we  have  been  able  to  offer 
promises  of  equality  of  opportunity  far 
beyond  that  which  was  believed  possible 
just  10  years  ago. 

However,  our  record  is  not  without  its 
weaknesses.  Federal  promises  in  the 
form  of  authorizations  have  not  been 
followed  with  commitments  in  the  form 
of  appropriations.  Our  assessment  of  the 


expenditure  of  public  fimds  in  achieving 
the  ends  for  which  those  funds  were 
authorized  and  appropriated  has  not 
been  thorough  enough.  Federal  admin- 
istration of  education  programs  has  not 
been  cWlfeent. 

In  addition,  ir  looking  to  areas  of 
special  needs,  we  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  basic  problem  of  financ- 
ing our  schools. 

Financing  our  elementary  and  second- 
arj'  schools  has  become  the  major  issue 
to  be  faced  by  the  Congress  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  deterioration  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  basis  for  financing  public 
education  at  the  local  level  has  become 
apparent  with  the  projierty  tax  revolt 
across  the  country.  Bond  issues  have  been 
turned  dowTi,  and  increased  tax  levies  for 
education  are  being  refused  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  property  tax  as 
a  means  of  financing  education  is  now 
being  demonstrated  in  com-ts  in  almost 
every  State.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clined to  decide  the  question  of  the  in- 
equities inherent  in  the  property  tax  and 
the  question  of  how  far  does  the  equal 
protection  clause  in  the  Constitution 
apply  in  the  field  of  education,  thereby 
leaving  this  thorny  issue  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  and  the  Congress. 

Even  now  the  States  are  acting  through 
their  courts  and  their  legislatures  in  order 
to  alleviate  inequities  inherent  in  our 
system  of  financiallj-  public  education, 
and,  as  they  act.  we  will  go  through  a 
decade,  if  not  a  longer  time,  of  confusion, 
disorganization,  and  experimentation. 
This  will  be  a  time  when  leadership  is 
needed — leadership  which  can  only  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
present  circumstances,  this  means  that 
the  Congress  must  assume  that  position. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  four  basic 
questions  regarding  education  will  be 
asked  of  Congress; 

First.  Is  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity a  right  to  which  all  Americans  can 
aspire? 

Second.  Does  the  Federal  Government 
have  a  responsibiUty  for  assisting  the 
States  and  the  locahties  in  flnancLig 
their  school  systems?  If  so,  what  ts  that 
responsibiUty? 

Thii-d.  Should  the  Congress  continue  to 
ascertain  specific  weaknesses  and  educa- 
tional needs  in  education  and  support 
programs  specifically  designed  to 
strengthen  areas  of  weakness  and  meet 
these  needs? 

Pomth.  How  should  Federal  policy  be 
implemented? 

The  administration  has,  with  its  rev- 
enue sharing  bill,  suggested  its  answers 
to  these  questions  in  its  budget  recom- 
mendations and  in  its  revenue  sharing 
bill.  The  question  of  equality  of  educa- 
tion is  answered  with  silence;  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  responsibility  is  answered 
by  a  withdrawal  of  commitment;  the 
Congress  should  discontinue  strengthen- 
ing weaknesss  and  meeting  special  needs; 
and,  with  respect  to  implementing  policy, 
the  Congre.ss  should  abdicate  its  i-espou- 
sibility  either  to  executive  discretion  or 
to  the  States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  suggests 
substantive  responses  to  these  issues. 

The  issues  of  equaUty  of  educational 
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opportunity  and  Federal  responsibility 
for  assisting  school  systems  in  financing 
themselves  are  fraught  with  difficulties. 
There  are  numerous  issues  to  be  resolved 
before  we  can  come  forward  with  solu- 
tions. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  I  intend  to  pursue  the 
study  of  school  financing  dui-ing  the 
course  of  this  Congress.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  delay. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  bills 
introduced  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  suggest  various  methods 
for  school  finance.  There  are  other  pro- 
posals which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  At 
present,  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
there  is  no  single  solution  to  this  multi- 
faceted  problem,  but  there  are  many 
ideas  that  I  have  included  a  provision 
for  a  major  school  finance  program  in 
the  biU. 

Under  this  provision,  general  assist- 
ance grants  woiild  be  given  to  local 
schools.  The  assistance  would  amount  to 
$100  for  each  child  enrolled  in  school, 
plus  $25  for  each  child  in  school  whose 
family  income  is  less  than  $4,000.  All 
schools  would  receive  some  assistance, 
but  a  greater  proportion  of  money  would 
go  to  school  districts  with  less  ability  to 
pay  for  operating  their  schools. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
equalizing  expenditures  among  school 
districts  within  the  States.  If  the  States 
adopt  equalization  plans  designed  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay,  on  the  aver- 
age, 10  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  State 
aid  for  education  programs. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  for  rebates 
to  homeowners  and  renters  of  a  portion 
of  their  local  property  taxes.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  if  a  State 
wishes  to  participate  in  the  program  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  bill,  each 
local  property  taxpayer,  whether  the 
Individual  pays  the  tax  directly  or  in- 
directly through  rent,  would  receive  a 
rebate  in  the  amount  that  the  taxpayer's 
local  property  tax  exceeds  5  percent  of 
the  individual's  income.  This  would  be  a 
Federal  payment. 

During  succeeding  years.  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  program  would 
have  to  continue  to  give  property  tax 
rebates,  and  the  Federal  Grovemment 
would  assume  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  rebates. 

I  realize  that  this  proposal  has  many 
flaws  and  that  it  must  be  revised  in  order 
to  be  effective.  However,  it  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  hearings  through  which 
can  be  built  a  record. 

In  connection  with  my  view  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  education.  I  am  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  one-third  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  education  and  eventually  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  achieve  that  goal. 
Under  present  conditions  this  appears 
to  be  impossible.  In  fact,  the  concern 
about  Federal  spending  has  led  me  to 
suggest  that,  in  this  bill,  there  should  be 
a  reassessment  of  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  believe  that,  a  reassessment  will  show 
that  we  can  achieve  our  presently  limited 
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goals  in  education  and  i  ven  expand  those 
goals  within  the  confii  es  of  the  present 
level  of  authorizations,  and  then  achieve 
a  few  reductions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  hat  this  bill  sug- 
gests a  reduction  of  aut  lorizations  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  billion  annu  illy,  thus  making 
those  authorizations  \  tiore  realistic  in 
light  of  present  circuE  istances. 

The  bill  also  include ;  a  simple  4-year 
extension  of  existing  caitegorical  elemen- 
tally and  secondary  education  programs. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  will  suggest  a  substantial 
revision  of  these  progr)  .ms  and  simplifi- 
cation of  their  adminij  tration. 

It  could  weU  be  tht  t  the  biU  which 
emerges  from  my  sub  :ommittee  would 
completely  rewrite  the  entire  statutory 
basis  for  existing  progi  ims.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  the  subcomi  littee's  oversight 
activities  have  been  f)cused  and  that 
many  of  the  findings  c  f  these  activities 
will  be  reflected. 

I  am  suggesting  a  sir  iple  extension  at 
this  time  in  order  to  i.void  prejudicing 
the  views  of  witnesses  i  Jid  others  whose 
views  we  need  for  our  e  i^aluation.  At  the 
same  time,  all  options  ire  retained. 

I  will  say  that  ther<  will  have  to  be 
some  very  convincing  evidence  placed 
before  my  subcommittee  before  I  will 
give  up  the  theory  that  categorical  aid  is 
a  necessary  componen ,  of  the  Federal 
education  programs. 

The  third  major  ares  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  how 
Federal  policy  established  by  law  is  to 
be  implemented  by  the  ( executive  branch 
For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  been 
concerned  and  disappoi  ited  with  distor- 
tions of  the  intentions  jf  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion programs.  I  have  ong  held  to  the 
view  that  Congress  oi  ght  to  legislate 
with  a  broad  brush  leaving  details  to 
trustworthy  administrators  who,  hope- 
fully, are  experts  and  th  jrefore  are  quali- 
fied to  make  specific  jud  jments  as  to  how 
legislated  policy  is  to  De  implemented. 
Historically,  in  educatii  n  legislation  we 
have  given  latitude  t)  the  executive 
branch.  When  that  la  til  ude  or  discretion 
has  been  misused  to  ( istort  legislative 
intent,  we  have,  on  occ;  ision,  had  to  in- 
tervene with  legislation  procedures  and 
organizations. 

In  general,  our  policy  has  been  to  take 
corrective  action  by  la\^  only  when  sug- 
gestion and  persuasion  did  not  produce 
results.  In  recent  yean,  problems  with 
implementation  have  iicreased  to  the 
point  that  our  subcomnittee  has  been 
frustrated  at  almost  ev;ry  turn. 

The  statistical  fimctii  ins  of  the  Office 
of  Education— functi(  ns  they  are 
charged  by  law  to  carr,^  out — have  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  hat  little  in  the 
way  of  education  statis  ;ics  is  available, 
and  data  which  are  a  ailable  are  not 
always  reliable.  During  the  last  4  years, 
the  Education  Subcommittee  dealt  with 
two  massive  education  bills,  entailing 
authorizations  for  billio]  is  of  dollars  and 
affecting  the  futuie  of  a  most  every  per- 
son in  school.  In  both  in  stances,  we  were 
forced  to  rely  on  shaky  i  tatistics  and,  at 
times,  we  had  to  do  ou-  own  estimates 
because  information  waa  not  made  avail- 
able in  time  for  the  Offi  ;e  of  Edjjcation. 


It  is  for  this  reason  th  it  I  am  propos 
Ing  the  establishment  of  i  National  Cen 
ter  for  Education  Statis  ;lcs  outside  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  national  center 
would  be  under  the  governance  of  a  bi 
partisan,  but  highly  qualified  board. 

In  another  area,  objective  evaluations 
required  by  Ip.w,  have  befen  almost  non-' 
existent,  and,  when  they  |3o  exist,  appear 
to  have  almost  no  bearing  on  policy  deci 
sions  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch.  Evaluation  funds  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  slush  funds  treated  as  dis- 
cretionary funds.  It  is  or  this  reason 
that  this  biU  proposes  th ;  establishment 
of  a  National  Commissioi  i  for  Education 
Policy  Planning  and  EvsUuation  to  lend 
order  and  direction  oii  the  internal 
checks  and  balances  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation  and  the  Nation  il  Institute  of 
Education. 

I  am  fearful  that  our  problems  with 
implementing  legislative  intent  will  in- 
crease in  the  future.  In  f  ict,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the  Office  of  Education 
will  implement  unlegislat<  d  congressional 
intent  if  it  is  contrary  to  administration 
policy.  j 

The  only  counter  to  t  ils  situation  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  c<  rtain  that  the 
wUl  of  Congress  is  to  bi  implemented, 
much  that  should  be  stated  in  committee 
reports  will  have  to  be  stited  in  the  law. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  ;  5  undergoing  a 
decentralization  process,  which,  in  the 
field  of  education,  has  pro  ven  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  After  seve:  al  years  of  ad- 
monitions, all  of  which  h  ave  been  to  no 
avail,  I  nnd  that  the  subc  ommlttee  must 
consider  this  matter  ai  a  legislative 
concern. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  con- 
tinued increasing  amoimt  5  the  education 
agencies  are  using  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. The  requests  for  tliese  items  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1969,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  hav«  been  program 
cuts.  As  an  oversight  mat  ter,  this  situa- 
tion should  be  brought  lefore  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  doinf  so. 

In  general,  the  leaders  lip  role  which 
we  must  assume  entails  sn  examination 
of  the  entire  nature  of  po  icy  implemen- 
tation. This  examination,  hopefully,  will 
result  in  strengthened  leadership  in  our 
education  agencies. 

As  a  whole,  this  bill  proposes  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  conduct  a 
fimdamental  reassessment  of  where  we 
are,  what  we  have  done  J  and  what  we 
ought  to  do. 

When  the  recommendktions 
subcommittee,   as   reviewed 
fied  by  the  Committee 
Public  Welfare,  are  ready 


of  any 
and   modi- 
on  Labor  and 
for  considera- 


tion by  the  Senate,  I  can  i  ssure  you  that 
they  are  the  product  oj  serious  con- 
sideration of  some  very  -eal  problems; 
hopefully,  that  consideration  will  result 
in  leadership  that  is  soreljf  lacking  in  our 
Government  at  this  time. 


By  Mr.  McINTYR|;  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton^ 
S.  1540.  A  bill  to  authohze  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
certain  lands  and  interests  therein  ad- 
jacent to  the  exterior  boi  ndaries  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  in  the 
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state  of  New  Hampshire  for  addition  to 
the  National  Forest  System,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestiy. 

SANDWICH    NOTCH    BIIX    INTRODUCED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  Sen- 
ator NoRRis  Cotton,  who  again  joins  me 
this  year,  we  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
preserve  Sandwich  Notch — the  last 
major  notch  in  New  Hampshire  without 
some  form  of  public  protection. 

Sandwich  Notch  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  natural  areas  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  its  unique  features 
is  that  unlike  most  notches  which  were 
too  inaccessible  for  human  habitation. 
Sandwich  Notch  played  an  important 
role  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire 
as  a  colonial  community. 

As  early  as  1795,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, the  town  of  Sandwich  voted  to  lay 
out  a  road  through  the  Notch  which  be- 
came a  commercial  byway  of  benefit  to 
residents  of  Vermont  and  northwestern 
New  Hampsiiire.  The  colonists  were 
eager  to  use  the  road  as  a  supply  route 
to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  the  ocean.  The 
road  has  always  been  maintained  and 
remains  today  as  a  dirt  passageway 
ttirough  dense  fdfest  in  the  Notch. 

Today,  the  Notch  is  remarkably 
untouched  with  its  waterfall,  numerous 
ponds,  and  forests  that  make  it  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  New  Hampshire's 
scenery.  The  area  abounds  with  game, 
including  a  dense  population  of  moose, 
practically  extinct  elsewhere  in  New 
England. 

The  northern  end  of  the  Sandwich 
Notch  road  lies  within  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  Our  bill  concerns 
7,170  acres  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Notch.  As  New  Hampshire  continues  to 
enjoy  a  growing  population,  we  must  also 
plan  for  lands  which  have  the  scenic  and 
recreational  benefits  this  area  has  to 
offer.  I  believe  that  the  loss  of  Sandwich 
Notch  would  be  a  profound  setback  to 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
environment  and  who  want  to  see  certain 
areas  preserved  for  their  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  wildlife  features. 

This  bill  reflexes  the  interests  of 
countless  citizens  in  New  Hampshire  who 
are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
' "  Ni>teiaJ«oCSr"residents.  outdoor  organi- 
zations, and  fish  and  game  clubs  are  all 
working  to  build  pubhc  support  for  this 
effort. 

Special  credit  should  also  go  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests  and  Its  executive  director, 
Paul  Bofinger,  for  the  tremendous  job 
the  group  has  done  in  educating  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire  to  this  need. 
Were  it  not  for  the  society's  constant 
educational  and  infonnative  efforts  to 
save  New  Hampshire's  precious  forest 
lands  the  effort  to  save  Sandwich  Notch 
might  never  have  gotten  this  far.  This 
same  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  both 
Members  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Wyman. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  introduce  this  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


acquire  these  lands  for  addition  to  the 
National  Forest  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  congressional  procedui'es  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceilings  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures  and   the   national   debt;    to 
create    a  Budget    Committee    in    each 
House;  to  create  a  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BCDGETABY  PROCEDURES  ACT 
OF    1973 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Metcalf,  and 
Ndnn.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
be  entitled:  "The  Congressional  Budge- 
tary Procedures  Act  of  1973." 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
budget  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  29,  1973: 

Tbe  fragmei^d  nature  of  Congressional 
action  (on  the  Budget)  results  in  a  .  .  .  se- 
rious problem.  Rarely  does  the  Congress  con- 
cern itself  with  the  budget  totals  or  with 
the  eO'ect  of  its  individual  actions  on  those 
totals  .  .  .  ••Backdoor"  financing  .  .  .  provides 
permanent  appropriations,  authority  to  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriations,  authority 
to  borrow  and  spend  without  an  appropria- 
tion, and  program  authorizations  that  re- 
quire mandatory  spending  whether  or  not  it 
is  desirable  in  the  Mgbt  of  current  priorities 
.  .  .  Tlie  Congress  must  accept  responsibility 
for  budget  totals  and  must  develop  a  system- 
atic procediire  for  maintaining  fiscal  disci- 
pline. 

While  I  have  frequently  been  cast  in 
the  role  of  the  President's  adversary,  and 
lately  this  seems  to  be  happening  with 
remarkable  regularity,  I  must  say  that 
on  this  matter  of  congressional  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  am  in  whole-hearted 
agreement  with  the  words  I  have  just 
quoted.  The  congressional  procedures 
with  respect  to  spending  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  dire  need 
of  a  major  overhaul,  and  have  been  for 
quite  some  time.  Since  1960,  Federal 
spending  has  tripled,  the  inflation  rate 
has  tripled,  the  dollar  outflow  abroad  has 
quadrupled,  and  the  dollar  has  been  de- 
valued twice — the  first  such  devaluations 
since  1933,  In  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Depression.  It  has  been  52  years  since 
Congress  has  done  anything  about  shap- 
ing its  basic  tools  for  controlling  Federal 
expenditures.  The  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921  was  the  last  major  re- 
form of  congressional  budgetai-y  proce- 
dure, yet  we  are  now  spending  nearly 
100  times  what  we  were  spending  yearly 
in  the  1920's. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  may 
now  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  take  constructive  action  toward  rem- 
edying the  situation.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  growing  number  of  my  colleagues  share 
this  concern  over  the  need  for  renovation 
of  the  budget  process  In  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session.  Congress  made  pro- 


vision for  establishment  of  the  Joint 
Stud>'  Committee  on  Budget  Control. 
This  action  obviously  reflected  an  aware- 
ness of  the  disturbing  fiscal  situation  fac- 
ing the  Nation  and  the  compelling  need 
to  find  meaningful  ways  to  deal  with  it. 
Furthermore,  within  the  last  3  months 
alone,  we  have  seen  the  introduction, 
here  in  the  Senate,  of  some  12  bills  em- 
bodying various  approaches  to  tlie  mat- 
ter of  establishing  congressional  control, 
not  merely  over  spending,  but  over  tlie 
o)  suoispap  sq;  Sut^ibui  jo  ss390Jd  /Usx 
spend,  in  short,  we  are  witnessing  a 
gathering  momentum  toward  regaining 
one  of  the  most  basic  prerogatives  of  the 
legislative  branch,  tlie  power  of  the 
purse. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  tliat  the  name 
of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 
.  Mr.  ERVIN.  I  firmly  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  not  achieve  that  goal  unless 
and  until  it  establishes  procedures  which 
will  provide  a  sound,  woikable  system 
encompassing  all  congressional  actions 
affecting  the  budget  process.  In  the 
words  of  the  Jomt  Study  Committee  of 
which  I  have  just  made  mention: 

We  must  have  an  effectlTe,  permanent 
mechanism  for  budget  control  which  will 
assure  a  more  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
review  of  budget  totals  and  determination  of 
Spending  priorities  and  spending  goals,  to- 
gether with  a  determination  of  the  appropri- 
ate associated  revenue  and  debt  levels. 

To  this  end,  I  introduced  the  Congres- 
sional Budgetary  Procedures  Act.  At  this 
moment  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Manage- 
ment, and  Expenditures  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  is  conducting 
legislative  hearings  on  the  subject  "Im- 
proving Congressional  Control  Over  the 
Budget."  The  subcommittee  is  consider- 
ing and  taking  testimoiii'  on,  among 
other  things,  the  12  bills  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  It  is  my  hope  and  inten- 
tion that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
Jfe  considered  by  that  subcommittee  in 
fhat  context  and  wiU  prove  useful  to  the 
Members  in  their  consideration  of  the 
legislation  which  is  so  mgently  needed. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is  certainly  not 
final.  I  anticipate  it  will  be  changed  in 
many  particulars  to  reflect  the  recom- 
mendations that  will  result  from  the  de- 
liberations of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Studj' 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  However, 
I  do  feel  it  embodies  the  basic  concepts 
which  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  posi- 
tion we  have  been  hearing  so  much  about 
of  late,  that  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  briefly  to  de- 
scribe tlie  basic  features  of  my  proposal. 
First,  tlie  legislation  establishes  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Budget  in  each 
House.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
shall  be  comprised  of  15  members.  3  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  3 
from  the  Conunittee  on  Finance,  and  9 
members  chosen  from  the  Senate  mem- 
bership at  large,  excluding  those  who  sit 
on  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  or 
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Finance.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
shall  be  15  members  similarly  selected, 
with  the  exception  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  substituted  for  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  will  be  chaired,  in  each  even- 
numbered  Congress,  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers from  Appropriations  and  in  each 
odd-numbered  Congress  by  a  member 
from  Finance.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee chair  will  also  alteraate;  in  each 
even-numbered  Congress  it  will  be  held 
by  one  of  its  members  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  odd- 
numbered  sessions  by  a  member  from 
Appropriations.  In  any  given  Congress, 
then,  we  have  the  balance  of  two  chair- 
men, one  from  the  revenue  side  of  con- 
gressional operations,  the  other  from  the 
expenditure  side. 

Second,  the  legislation  creates  a  con- 
gressional OfiBce  of  the  Budget,  a  non- 
political,  nonpartisan  entity  under  a  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  chosen  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Director  will 
appoint  such  staff  as  needed,  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation.  Basically,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  Office  to  provide 
the  Budget  Committees  of  each  House, 
and  other  committees  of  Congress,  with 
whatever  information  is  needed  with  re- 
spect to  revenues,  expenditures.  Presi- 
dential budget  requests,  the  general  state 
of  the  economy,  and  a  myriad  of  fiscal- 
related  data  including  aggregate  budget 
authority  and  outlays  enacted  to  date. 
The  OfiBce  will  be  equivalent,  in  impor- 
tance and  prestige,  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Not  later  than  the  first  of  March  each 
year,  having  considered  the  recommen- 
dations, reports,  and  analyses  prepared 
by  the  Office  as  well  as  any  other  infor- 
mation deemed  appropriate,  including 
material  adduced  at  hearings  if  neces- 
sary, the  Budget  Committee  of  each 
House  shall  report  to  its  House  a  concur- 
rent resolution  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
situation. 

The  resolution  will,  with  respect  to 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  estimate  rev- 
enues, recommend  an  appropriate  level 
of  expenditures  and  an  appropriate  level 
of  the  public  debt.  It  will  establish  a 
limit  on  total  outlays,  that  is,  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  consistent  with  its  recom- 
mendations. It  will  establish  limits  on 
outlays  within  specific  major  categories 
to  be  designated  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees. It  is  anticipated  that  these  major 
categories  will  be  selected  so  as  to  coin- 
cide, to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
existing  major  divisions  of  budget  re- 
sponsibility within  Congress.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  also  establish 
limits,  with  respect  to  the  en.suing  fiscal 
year,  on  total  budget  authority  and  on 
budget  authority  by  major  category  with 
a  view  to  holding  outlays  under  such 
budget  within  the  limits  established. 
The  concurrent  resolutions  thus  intro- 
duced shall  be  highly  privileged  in  each 
House,  and  the  legislation  provides  de- 
tailed procedures  for  their  considera- 
tion, including  provision  for  conference 
committees  to  resolve  differences.  No 
amendments  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  would  increase  any  limits 
proposed  shall  be  in  order  except  those 
that  provide  for  increased  revenues  by 
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source,  or  for  decreas^ 
gories  equal  to  the 
the  amendment.  This 
that    Members 
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•der  to  consider 
Dudget  authority 
concurrent  res- 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee"). 

(b)  The  committee  shall  consist  of  15 
members  who  shall  be  selected  In  the  same 
manner  as  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  except  that — 

(1)  Three  members  shall  also  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 

(2'  Three  members  shall  also  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 

(3)  The  remaining  nine  members  shall  not 
be  members  of  either  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  on  It  by  this  Act  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  functions  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  as  may  hereafter 
be  prescribed  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  be  chaired,  in 
each  even-numbered  Congress,  by  one  of  its 
members  from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  In  each  odd-numbered  Congress  by  one 
of  Its  members  from  the  Finance  Committee. 

(e)  All  provisions  of  law  and  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Senate  applicable  to  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  shall  apply  to  the 
committee  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  standing  committees. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
services  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred   to   as   the    "Committee"). 

(b)  The  Commltte3  shall  consist  of  15 
members  who  shall  be  selected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House  except  that — 

(1)  three  members  shall  also  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 

(2)  3  members  shall  also  be  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

(3)  the  remaining  9  members  shall  not  be 
members  of  either  the  Conlmitte  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  have  the  juris- 
diction conferred  on  It  by  this  Act  and  shall 
perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  as  may 
hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  House. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  chaired.  In 
each  even-numbered  Congress,  by  one  of  Its 
members  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  In  each  odd-numbered  Congress 
by  one  of  Its  members  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

(e)  All  provisions  of  law  and  rules  and 
orders  of  the  House  applicable  to  standing 
committees  of  the  House  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  standing  committees. 

Sec.  5   (a)    For  purpose  of  this  section — 
(1)  The  term  "advance  obligation  author- 
ity"   means    authority    provided     by    law, 
whether  on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  under  which 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, prior  to  the  time  that  appropriation  or 
other  budget  authority  for  such  outlays  has 
been  made  available, 

(B)  to  incur  Indebtedness  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  the  United  States  is  liable 
(other  than  Indebtedness  Incurred  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act). 

(C)  to  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  repayment  of  Indebtedness  In- 
curred by  any  persoa,  aad 

(D)  to  make  payments  (Including  loans 
and  grants)  to  any  person  if,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  containing  such  author- 
ity, the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make 
such  payments  to  persons  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements established  bv  such  law. 


(2)  The  term  "new  advance  obllgatlonal 
authority"  means  advance  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority provided  by  law  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  including  any  in- 
crease in,  or  addition  to,  any  advance  obll- 
gatlonal authority  provided  by  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  includes  a  govern- 
ment and  a  subdivision  or  agency  of  a  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  bill  or  other  measure  which 
provides  new  advance  obllgatlonal  authority, 
or  any  amendment  which  provides  new  ad- 
vance obllgatlonal  authority,  imless  such  bill 
or  measure,  or  such  amendment,  also  provides 
that  the  new  advance  obllgatlonal  authority 
may  be  exercised  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  authorized  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
laws  enacted  after  the  enactment  of  such 
bill  or  other  measure. 

(c)  All  bills  and  other  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
authorize  the  exercise  of  new  advance  obll- 
gatlonal authority  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
(liereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  "House 
Budget  Committee"  or  "Budget  Commit- 
tee"). No  committee  of  the  House  other  than 
the  Budget  Committee  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  report  any  bill  or  other  measure 
which  authorizes  the  exercise  of  new  advance 
obllgatlonal  authority.  All  bills  and  other 
measures  Introduced  in  the  Senate  which 
authorize  the  exercise  of  new  advance  obll- 
gatlonal authority  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "Senate 
Budget  Committee"  or  "Budget  Commit- 
tee" ) .  No  committee  of  the  Senate  other 
than  the  Budget  Committee  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  report  any  bill  or  other  measure 
which  authorizes  the  exercise  of  new  advance 
obligatlonal  authority. 

(d)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  bill  or  other  measure,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  which  authorizes  the  exercise 
of  new  advance  obllgatlonal  authority  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  one  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  consider,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
May  of  any  calendar  year  (beginning  with 
the  calendar  year  1974) ,  any  bill  or  other 
measure  which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing In  such  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  bill  or  other  measure  If — 

(1)  the  report  accompanying  such  bill  or 
other  measure  sets  forth  the  existence  of  an 
emergency  or  other  unusual  circumstance 
which  requires  its  consideration;  and 

(2)  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting 
on  a  roll-call  vote,  waives  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  to  such  blU  or  other  measure. 

Sec.  7  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "Office") .  The  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties.  Tlie  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
thus  appointed  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  office  shall — 
( 1 )  appoint  such  other  personnel  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  office,  all 
such  personnel  and  consultants  to  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness 
to  perform  their  duties; 


(2)  equip  the  office  with  up-to-date  com- 
puter capability,  and  obtain  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  of  computer  tech- 
nology. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Office  to  provide  information  to  the 
Budget  Committees  of  the  two  Hotises.  and 
to  other  committees  of  the  two  Hotises  on 
request,  with  respect  'o  the  budget,  appro- 
priation bills,  other  bills  authorizing  or  pro- 
viding budget  authority,  revenue,  receipts 
and  estimated  future  revenues,  and  changing 
revejiiie  conditions  and  such  other  informa- 
tion a.s  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Director,  or  the  Budget  Committees. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  shall  cease  to  exist  and 
its  staff  and  functions  shall  be  svtbsumed 
Into  the  Office. 

(e)  (1)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties 
and  fiuictlons,  the  Office  shall  be  emi>ow- 
ered  to  coordinate  and  utilize  both  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  resources  as  provided  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  Eacb.. department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality/of the  executive  branch  of  the 
Governmjpt,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
shall  furl^ish  to  the  Office  upon  request  made 
by  the  Director,  such  Information  as  the 
Director  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office. 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  Office  shall  make  estimates 
of  the  tax  revenues  and  other  revenues  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year. 
Including  an  Itemization  by  major  revenue 
sources.  The  Office  may  thereafter  revise  such 
estimates  from  time  to  time  as  It  considers 
appropriate.  Such  estimates,  and  revisions 
thereof,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Budget 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  budg. 
et  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and,  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  Office  of  revenues  expected 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  each  year,  the  Office 
shall  recommend  to  the  Budget  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  amoimt. 
If  any,  by  which  budget  outlays  of  the  United 
States  Government  should  exceed  revenues 
expected  to  be  received,  or  the  amount,  if 
any,  by  which  such  revenues  should  exceed 
such  budget  outlays,  in  order  to  provide  for 
appropriate  growtli  and  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Budget  Committees  are  authorized 
to  hold  hearings  on  such  estimates  and 
recommendations  for  the  presentation  of 
facts  and  views  by,  among  others,  consul- 
tants or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  Budget  Committee  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  give  consideration  to  the 
estimates,  recommendations,  reports,  and 
analyses  of  the  Office  and  consider  the  Budg- 
et, the  Economic  Report  and  the  Nation's 
economic  condition,  including  gross  national 
product,  employment,  business  Investment, 
consumer  spending,  international  trade,  the 
availability  of  credit,  and  the  state  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  revenues;  and 

(2)  hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering additional  information  should  the 
Budget  Committee  deem  It  necessary. 

(b)  Based  upon  factors  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  well  as  any 
other  information  deemed  relevant  the  Budg- 
et Committees  shall,  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  a  concurrent  resolution  which  shall — 

(1)  estimate  revenues  to  be  received  la  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  the  major  sources 
thereof; 

(2)  recommend,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  budget  outlays 
should  exceed  revenues,  or  revenues  should 
exceed  budget  outlays,  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  to  provide  maximum 
employment,    production,    and    purchasing 
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power  consistent  with  national  economic  sta- 
bility, and  recommend  an  appropriate  Limit 
on  the  public  debt; 

(3)  establish  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
a  limit  on  total  budget  outlays  consistent 
with  paragraph  (2)  above:  a  limit  on  total 
budget  authority  which  will  result  in  budget 
outlays  within  the  established  limit; 

(4)  establish,  with  respect  to  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  fw  each  committee  having  Juris- 
diction to  report  legislation  providing  budget 
authority,  limits  on  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays  in  major  categories  to  be 
designated  by  the  Budget  Committees. 

(5)  establish,  with  respect  to  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  a  limit  on  the  amount  by  which 
the  revenues  and  receipts  of  the  government 
may  be  reduced  by  any  bill  or  other  measure. 

(c)  The  report  accompanying  the  concur- 
rent resolution  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  a  comparison  or  revenues  and 
major  sources  thereof  as  estimated  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  with  those  estimated 
In  the  Budget;  and  a  comp>ariEon  of  the  limits 
on  total  budget  authority  and  total  budget 
outlays  established  in  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution with  total  budget  authority  requested 
and  total  budget  outlays  estimated  in  the 
Budget. 

(d)  Not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
year,  the  Budget  Committees  shall  review  the 
provisions  of  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vided tor  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
and  report  a  new  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding any  revisions  the  Committees  deem 
appropyriate. 

(e)  The  limlU  on  total  budget  outlays  and 
total  budget  authority  esUblished  by  con- 
current resolution  enacted  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  revised  by  succeeding  con- 
current resolutions  enacted  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures as  set  forth  In  this  section. 

(f)  (1)  A  concurrent  resolution  reported 
under  subsections  (b),  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  highly  privileged  In  each  House. 
It  shaU  be  in  order  at  any  time  after  the 
third  day  following  the  day  on  which  such  a 
concurrent  resolution  Is  reported  to  move  to 
proceed  to  Its  consideration  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to) .  Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly 
prlvUeged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or^isagreed  to. 

(2)  No  amendment  Increasing  the  limits 
on  total  outlays  or  total  budget  authority  or 
Increasing  the  limits  on  budget  outlays  or 
budget  authority  In  major  categories  estab- 
lished In  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
In  order  except  those  which  specify  (a)  a 
reduction  in  the  limits  on  budget  outlays  or 
budget  authority  In  other  major  categories 
not  In  excess  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
limits  on  budget  outlays  or  budget  authority 
would  be  Increased  by  such  amendment  or 
(b)  a  provision  recommending  Increased 
revenues  through  additional  taxation  or  pub- 
bllc  debt  or  both;  No  amendment  decreasing 
tax  revenues  or  receipts  shall  be  In  order 
except  those  which  specify  (a)  a  reduction 
In  the  limits  on  budget  outlays,  or  budget 
authority  by  major  category  by  an  amount 
not  less  than  such  decrease  in  tax  revenues 
or  receipts  or  (b)  a  provision  recommending 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt. 

(3)  Debate  on  such  concurrent  resolution 
shall  not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Debate  on  amendments  shall  not  exceed  two 
hovirs,  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  amendment.  Once 
debate  has  begun,  no  other  matter  or  meas- 
ure may  be  considered  by  that  House.  A  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  not  be  In  order  and  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  la  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 


postp  me 


consldcrat  on 


(4)  Motions  to 

spect  to  the  conj. 

current  resolution  and 
to  the  consideration  of 
be  decided  without 

(5)  Appeals  from 

latlng  to  the  appllcatlor 
Senate  or  the  House  of 
the  case  may  be,  to  th« 
to  such  a  concurrent 
cidcd  without  debate. 

(6)  If,  prior  to  the 
of  a  concurrent  resolu 
that  House  receives  fron 
concurrent  resolution  o 
then — 

(A)  the  procedure  witl 
current  resolution  of  the 
the  same  as  If  no 
the  other  House  had  beer 

(B)  on  any  vote  on 
concurrent  resolution  of 
concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  automatically 

(g)  (1)  There  shall  be 
two  Houses  to  resolve 
tween  the  concurrent 
each  House. 

(2)  The  conference  _, 
privileged  In  each  House 
at  any  time  after  the 
the  day  on  which  such 
Is  reported-,  to  move  to 
sideratlon  (even  though 
to  the  same  effect  has 
Such  a  motion  shall  be 
shall  not  be  debatable.  A] 
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be  in  order  to  move  to 
which    the    motion    Is 
agreed  to. 

(3)  Debate  on  the 
be  limited  to  four 
divided  equally  between 
those  opposing  the  c< 
tion  to  recommit  the 
not  be  In  order  and  It 
to  move  to  reconsider  th( 
conference  report  is  agree  I 

(4)  Motions  to  postp 
spect  to  the  conslderati(  n 
ence  report  and  motions 
consideration    of    other 
decided  without  debate. 

(5)  Appeals  from   

relating  to  the  appllcatlo 
Senate  or  the  House  of 
the  case  may  be,  to  the 
to  such  conference  repoi  t 
without  debate. 

(6)  The  concurrent 
under  (b)   and  (d)   of 
agreed  to  by  March  30 
spectively. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as 
tlon  (b).  It  shall  not  be 
the  Senate  or  the  House 
to  consider  any  bill  or  ^ 
vldlng  budget  authcM-lty 
prior  to  the  date  on 

agree  to  a  concurrent 

Section  9(b)    prescribing 
outlays  and  budget 
to  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  provisions  of 
not  ^ply  to  any  bill  or 

( 1 )  the  report       ^ 

other  measure  sets  forth 
emergency   or   other 
which  requires  its 

(2)  the  Senate  or  the 
tlves,  as  the  case  may 
majority  of  the  Members 
on  a  roll-call  vote,  waives 
subsection  (a)  to  such  bil 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  shtjl 
to  preclude  the  holding 
consideration  by  any 
ate  or  the  House  of  Reprs 
Joint  committee  of  the  t 
spect  to  proposed  budget 
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outlays  and  estimated  revi  mues  set  forth  in 
the  Budget.  ^ 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  201  a)  of  the  Budeet 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U£  C  in  i. 
amended—  •■'■'■).  it 

(1)  by    Inserting     after     "ensuing    fiscm 
year"  in  paragraph    (6)    '  and   the   two  fis 
cal    years    Immediately    following    the   en 
suing  fiscal   year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "su  :h  year"  in  nan 
graph     (5)     and    Insertlnf     in    lieu  thereof 
"such  years";  "creoi 

(3)  by    inserting    after    "ensuing    fiscal 
year     in  paragraph    (6)    'and   the   two  il- 
eal  years   Immediately   fol  owing   the   ensu 
ing  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  201  of  sucl    Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  th  5reof  the  follow 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  budget  shall  Include  (1)  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  mijor  categories  as 
designated  by  the  Budgel  Committees  an 
exiimmation  of  proposed  expenditures  and 
appropriations  for  the  er  suing  fiscal  year 
and  each  of  the  two  flscM  years  Immedl- 
ately  foUowlng  such  year,  md  (2)  the  bases 
used  for  the  proposed  (xpendltures  and 
appropriations  by  major  <  ategorles  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  sach  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  Immediately  f<illowlng  such  fis- 
cal year." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  All  bills  or  joint  resolu- 
tions providing  budget  authority  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jute  30,  1975)  shall 
provide  a  limit  on  budget  outlays  In  such 
fiscal  year  under  such  buijget  authority 

(b)  Each  bUl  or  joint  resolution  pro- 
vldUig  budget  authority  shall  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  report  prepai  ed  by  the  Office 
which  shall  Include  but  nit  be  limited  to- 

(1)  a  comparison  of  trtal  budget  au- 
thority in  each  major  cat*  gory  provided  by 
the  bill 

(A)  with  budget  authority  requested  in 
such  major  categories  In    the  Budget;   and 

(B)  with  budget  author!  ty  limits  In  such 
major  categories  prescribe  I  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution  agreed  to  und«  Section  9 
then  In  effect;  / 

(2)  a  comparison  of  budget  outlays  as 
limited  by  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  during 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  t]ie  budget  relates 

(A)  with  the  budget  out;  ays  estimated  for 
that  purpose  In  the  Budgst  for  that  fiscal 
year;  and 

(B)  with  limits  on  budg<  t  outlays  in  rele- 
vant major  categories  preso  rlbed  In  the  con- 
current resolution  agreed  tc  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 9  then  In  effect; 

(3)  a  comparison  of  estln  lated  budget  out- 
lays under  budget  authorlt '  provided  by  the 
bUl  or  joint  resolution  In' each  of  the  two 
years  following  the  fiscal  ylear  to  which  the 
Budget  relates  with  estimat*d  budget  outlays 
for  each  such  year  as  projecfed  in  the  Budget. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  either 
House  to  consider  any  bUl  ^r  other  measure, 
or  amendment  thereto,  providing,  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year,  budget  authority  or 
budget  outlays  which  exceid  the  limits  on 
budget  authority  or  budgn  outlays  estab- 
lished for  such  fiscal  year  bj  concurrent  reso- 
lution agreed  to  under  Section  9  of  this  Act 
and  In  effect  at  the  time  sich  bill  or  other 
measure  is  being  considerei. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sul  section  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  bill  or  ot  ler  measure  if— 

(1)  the  report  accompan  ring  such  bill  or 
other  meastu-e  sets  forth  th »  existence  of  an 
emergency  or  other  unusi  al  circumstance 
which  requires  its  consider!  tion;  and 

(2)  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  ma^  be,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Mem  bers  present  and 
voting  on  a  roU-call  vote,  i  raives  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (c)  to  i  uch  bill  or  other 
measure. 

Sbc.  13.  The  provisions  o'  this  Act,  other 
than  sections  7  and  11  are  enacted  by  the 
Congress— 
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(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which 
they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
Uiey  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(21  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  l.s  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House,  except  that 
such  House  may  change  the  provisions  of 
such  sections  with  respect  to  that  House  only 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
that  House  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  I  am  delighted 
with  and  grateful  for  the  action  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  taken 
over  the  years  in  attempting  not  only  to 
achieve  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
Government,  but  to  see  that  Congress 
reasserted  its  constitutional  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

I  have  been  active  in  seeking  effective 
reform  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body 
for  at  least  10  years  now,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  honestly  believe  that 
we  have  made  more  progress  in  achieving 
honest  reform  and  honest  reassertion  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  this  year  than 
we  have  in  the  preceding  10  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  two  bodies,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  due 
an  enoi-mous  amount  of  credit  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area. 

I  personally  introduced  S.  40,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  legislative  budget  and  con- 
gressional authority  in  setting  national 
priorities  last  year.  Because  of  this,  the 
committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
it.  With  the  Senator  from  Montana's 
leadership  in  the  subcommittee,  those 
hearings  have  been  enormously  produc- 
tive. The  Senator's  bill,  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Greorgia, 
intends  to  encompass  more  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  reform  proposals  that 
have  been  advocated  by  a  series  of  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  Ufe — Members  of 
Congress,  professors,  members  of  the 
academic  community,  members  of  busi- 
ness, and  other  organizations. 

There  is  a  common  will  today  to  see 
that  Congress  reasserts  having  a  voice  in 
the  establishment  of  priorities  and  a  re- 
sponsible voice  in  achieving  the  use  of  the 
resoiu-ces  of  this  counti-y  in  a  fashion 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
responsive  in  the  context  that  that  will 
be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity 
of  the  American  people  to  be  taxed. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. I  want  to  support  him  fully  and 
thoroughly  in  this  body  today,  because 
I  think  his  leadership  is  fundamental  to 
the  cause  of  true  reform  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  for  his  most  com- 
plimentary remarks.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  as  far  as  I  know,  when  he  served 
in  the  House,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  Government's  setting  its  financial 
house  in  order.  I  certainly  share  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  that 


is  the  prime  obligation  resting  upon  the 
Congress. 

We  are  much  concerned  in  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  with  recapturing  the 
power  of  the  purse,  with  which  the  Con- 
stitution provides  Congress  the  author- 
ity, but  if  Congress  is  to  reacquire  this 
power  in  a  way  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  measure 
such  as  that  proposed  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
which  I  cosponsor,  or  that  proposed  in 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today, 
to  establish  measures  which  will  keep 
Congress  within  the  field  of  financial 
responsibility  when  temptation  presents 
itself  to  Congress,  as  it  often  will,  to  stay 
outside  that  area. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I 
think  that  many  of  our  present  woes, 
and  indeed  virtually  all  of  our  woes  in  the 
financial  field,  have  been  occasioned  by 
past  reckless  deficit  financing  of  Gov- 
ernment programs,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged in  during  more  than  40  years  past. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  issue  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  because  we  have  had  this 
reckless  deficit  financing  under  all  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  time  has  certain- 
ly come  to  call  a  halt. 

Our  problems  have  come  about,  be- 
cause of  deficit  financing  to  a  large  de- 
gree, because  deficit  financing  robs  the 
people  of  their  past  earnings  and  robs 
them  of  their  future  earnings. 

I  am  certaUily  delighted  to  have  the 
aid  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  to  assist  me  in 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  in  order  for 
me  to  explain  a  little  more  in  detail 
some  of  the  features  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  main  features  of  the  Congressional 
Budgetai-y  Procedures  Act  are  as  follows: 

First.  Congress  would  enact  annual 
ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures,  new 
budget  authority,  and  the  national  debt 
which  are  related  to  estimated  revenues 
to  provide  surplus  or  deficit  levels  appro- 
priate to  the  national  economy. 

Second.  Congressional  budget  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  be 
established  to  oversee  spending,  new 
budget  authority,  and  revenue  levels. 

Third.  Congressional  controls  over 
"backdoor"  spending  which  now  escapes 
review  by  the  appropriations  committees, 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  budget 
committees. 

Fourth.  A  prestigious  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  would  be  established 
to  develop  information  and  aid  Congress 
in  controlling  expenditures. 

Spending  and  revenue  levels  would  be 
developed  by  the  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  reviewed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Committees  and  a  con- 
current resolution  enacted  by  Congress 
early  each  year  establishing  such  limits. 
After  that,  measures  for  higher  spending 
or  lower  taxes  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied with  offsetting  changes  in  other 
areas  or  in  the  debt  limit. 

The  act  would  create  two  separate 
standing  committees  on  the  budget — one 
for  each  House.  This  is  consistent  with 
recommendation  7  of  the  Joint  Study 


Committee  interim  report.  Each  com- 
mittee would  be  comprised  of  three  mem- 
bers from  the  appropriations  committee, 
three  members  from  the  tax-writing 
committee,  and  nine  members  at  large 
who  are  not  members  of  these  commit- 
tees. The  three  members  from  the  ap- 
propriations and  tax-writing  committee 
could  be  the  chairman,  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  these  committees.  This  would 
assure  powerful  representation  on  the 
budget  committees  of  those  most  vitally 
concerned.  The  nine  members  at  large 
would  be  selected  as  they  are  for  other 
standing  committees,  assuring  repre- 
sentation of  the  membership  at  large. 
The  chairmanship  of  the  two  budget 
committees  would  be  rotated  between 
the  members  of  the  appropriations  and 
tax-writing  committees. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
provided  by  the  act  would  be  a  much 
stronger  body  than  the  joint  staff  men- 
tioned in  recommendation  8  of  the- joint  ^ 
study  committee  interim  report.  It 
would  be  equivalent  in  importance,  pres- 
tige, and  expertise  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  While  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  could  utilize  information 
developed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  vari- 
ous Government  agencies,  its  function 
should  be  more  concerned  with  overall 
spending  and  revenue  matters  and  fiscal 
effects  of  programs,  rather  than  specific 
investigations  such  as  those  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

With  two  Houses  of  Congress,  no  sat- 
isfactory method  of  selecting  the  head  of 
a  congressional  agency  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped, which  would  seem  to  present  a 
problem  in  selecting  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget.  In 
the  case  of  other  congressional  officers 
such  as  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  this  selection  is 
made  by  the  President.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  office  is  to  enable  Congress  to  de- 
velop independent  judgment,  this  does 
not  seem  appropriate  in  case  of  tlie  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. 

The  act  provides  that  selection  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  be 
made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  competence  without  regard  to 
partisan  affiliation.  The  Spgaker  is  the 
highest  officer  in  the  House  which  initi- 
ates fiscal  bills.  Moreover,  the  Speaker 
ranks  just  behind  the  Vice  President  in 
Presidential  succession.  The  staff  itself 
would  also  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  competence  without  regaid  to  parti- 
san affiliation. 

Based  on  the  budget  estimates  and  the 
estimates  and  recommendations  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget,  the 
two  budget  committees  would  hold  hear- 
ings and  consider  what  level  should  be 
setfor  total  expenditures  and  revenues 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  what  the 
budgetary  surplus  or  deficit  would  be  and 
what  limit  should  be  placed  on  new 
spending  authority  and  tax  reductions. 
This  iirocess  would  begin  within  10  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et by  the  President. 

Before  March   1   of  each   year,  each 
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Budget  Committee  would  report  to  its 
parent  body  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would: 

First.  Estimate  total  revenues  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Second.  Recommend  a  relationship  be- 
tween total  spending  and  revenues  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  maximum  growth 
and  stability  of  the  national  economy, 
and  an  appropriate  level  for  the  public 
debt. 

Third.  Establish  a  limit  on  total  budget 
outlays  and  budget  authority  which  Is 
consistent  with  such  relationship  be- 
tween spending  and  revenues. 

Fourth.  Establish  a  limit  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  by  major  category  of 
expenditures  as  designated  by  the  budget 
committees,  and  a  limit  on  tax  cuts. 

Fifth.  Defend  in  the  report  the  ration- 
ale for  its  recommendations. 

To  implement  Joint  Study  Committee 
Interim  recommendation  1,  the  concur- 
rent resolutions  would  be  considered  in 
each  House  under  rules  of  limited  debate. 
But  once  adopted  after  conference  com- 
mittee reconciliation  and  congressional 
enactment,  before  March  30  of  each  year, 
any  measure  affecting  totals  would  have 
to  be  offset  by  provision  for  changes  in 
revenue  or  spending  levels  or  the  public 
debt  limit.  This  takes  into  accoimt  Joint 
Study  Committee  interim  recommenda- 
tion 5. 

In  the  light  of  changing  economic  cir- 
cumstances, such  limits  would  be  subject 
to  a  midyear  review  in  September  of  each 
year  and  altered  if  appropriate.  This 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Joint  Study 
Committee's  interim  recommendation  3. 

Joint  Study  Committee  interm  recom- 
mendation 4  calls  for  "allocating  the  ap- 
propriate portions  of  expenditures  and 
budget  authority  ceilings  to  various  com- 
mittees having  jiu"isdiction  over  the  leg- 
islation affecting  the  budget."  Such  allo- 
cations would  be  designated  by  the 
budget  committees  and  included  in  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

During  the  course  of  the  congressional 
session,  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  would  provide  reports  on  how 
new  legislation  would  affect  spending; 
and  tax  levels. 

To  further  implement  Joint  Study 
Committee  interim  recommendation  2 
and  get  a  better  grip  on  "back  door" 
spending,  the  act  provides  Congress  with 
a  second  look  at  new  budget  authority 
which,  under  current  rules,  escapes 
meaningful  review  by  the  Appropriation 
Committees.  Normally,  a  new  program 
must,  first,  be  authorized  by  legislation, 
and,  second,  be  reviewed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  before  spending 
can  take  place.  The  same  double  look 
would  be  provided  in  the  case  of  back- 
door spending.  After  legislation  has  been 
reported  by  a  standing  legislative  com- 
mittee and  enacted  by  Congress,  spend- 
ing could  not  take  place  imtil  the  budget 
committees  report  a  bill  or  bills  authoriz- 
ing the  exercise  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  "back  door  "  spending  meas- 
iu"e.  Such  additional  legislation  would 
also  be  required  before  tax  cuts  could 
take  place. 

Thus  backdoor  spending  which  per- 
mits expenditures  to  be  made  without 
review  by  the  appropriations  commit- 


tees, would  get  a  revl«  w  by  the  budget 
committees.  This  woi  Id  include  pro- 
grams involving  expenc  itures  which  can- 
not be  altered  by  the  ap  )ropriations  com- 
mittees; that  is,  pay  increases,  veterans' 
benefits  and  other  prog  rams  which  com- 
mit the  Government  t<  higher  expendi- 
tures. 

Joint  Study  Committ  ;e  interim  recom- 
mendation 10  would  re(  luire  new  author- 
izing legislation  to  be  i  nacted  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  fiscal  y(  ar  in  which  such 
legislation  takes  effect.  The  act  provides 
that  such  new  author!  lation  be  enacted 
before  May  1  of  each  3  ear  if  budget  au- 
thority under  such  autl  lorization  is  to  be 
provided  in  the  ensuinj  fiscal  year.  This 
will  be  very  helpful  in  providing  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  Ofl]:e  of  the  Budget 
to  review  such  measures  and  report  on 
their  effects  on  the  bu  iget  for  the  year 
under  consideration. 

Finally,  Joint  Study  Committee  In- 
terim recommendatior  9  calls  for  re- 
view of  the  different  wa  vs  in  which  budg- 
et authority  and  exp  inditures  are.  In 
fact,  authorized  or  inci  rred.  This  highly 
useful  exercise  can  be  prepared  by  the 
proposed  Office  of  the  Budget  and  re- 
viewed by  the  budget  cc  tnmittees. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  the  mach  nery  provided  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  me  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senator^  Metcalf,  Nunw, 
and  Brock  will  work  will  to  enable  Con- 
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gress  to  set  its  affairs  i]  i 
to   the   exercise   of   ks 
powers  of  the  purse. 
Mr.  President,  I  s^eldlthe  floor. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Huw  hrey) 
S.  1542.  A  bill  to  impo  se 
on  prices  and  rents  ani  I 
ident  to  establish  a  l<yig 
stabilization  program 
Committee    on   Banki4g, 
Urban  Affairs. 

CONGRESS  SKOtTLO  niPOSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr. 
nouncement  last  week 
increase    in    wholesaL ; 
March — the  biggest  1- 
years  and  an  increase 
an  annual  basis 
that  phase  m  has 
unmitigated  disaster. 

The  normally  staid 
Street  Journal  began 
March  wholesale  price 

The  failure  of  the 
trols  was  spectacularly 
a  wholesale  price  exploeic  n 
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levels  no  higher  than  those  prevaillne 
on  March  16,  1973"; 

Second.  Direct  the  President  to  roll 
back  prices  and  rents  to  kvels  lower  than 
those  on  March  16  wh<n  necessary  to 
control  inflation;  and 

Third.  Direct  the  President  to  estab- 
lish  a  "long-run"  prograi  n  to  control  in- 
flation to  take  effect  a:ter  the  60-day 
freeze  expires. 

The  bill  would  also  gi;  e  the  President 
authority  to  make  adjustments  during 
the  freeze  to  correct  "g:oss  inequities." 

We  need  a  breathing  period  to  put 
our  economic  house  bach  in  order.  Con- 
gress must  do  it  if  the  Pr  jsident  will  not. 
This  60-day  freeze  will  give  us  the  time 
needed  to  put  together  an  economic 
stabilization  program  that  v.ill  work.  The 
President  should  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress, labor,  business,  coi  isiuners,  and  as 
many  other  interested  (itizens  as  pos- 
sible—just as  he  did  before  Instituting 
phase  2 — in  order  to  work  out  the  best 
possible  control  prograri  for  the  long 
nm. 

The  events  of  recent  months  have 
shown  that  one-man  rul(  1  over  the  econ- 
omy is  a  prescription  fcr  disaster.  The 
President — acting  on  hial  own — initiated 
phase  3  just  2  short  days  iifter  announce- 
ment of  the  biggest  jump  in  wholesale 
prices  in  21  years.  Higher  prices  for  the 
consumer  were  clearly  en  the  way,  but 
the  warning  signs  were  r  ot  heeded. 

The  freeze  on  meat  pi  ices  announced 
by  the  President  on  Marc  h  29  is  both  in- 
adequate and  unfair.  Wl  lat  good  does  it 
do  to  have  controls  on  meat  prices  when 
all  other  prices  are  goin^  wild  And  how 
is  it  fair  to  the  farmer  to  impose  a  freeze 
on  the  prices  he  receivete  but  no  freeze 
on  the  costs  he  must  pafc^?  We  need  an 
across-the-board  freeze  oti  all  prices  that 
applies  fairly  and  equitably  to  everyone. 

The  March  wholesall  price  figures 
show  clearly  that  it  is  infair  to  single 
out  the  farmer  as  the]  scapegoat  for 
higher  prices.  Prices  for  Industrial  com- 
modiUes— the  single  beit  indicator  of 
inflation — went  up  at  an{  annual  rate  of 
14.4  percent  in  March— the  sharpest  1- 
month  jump  in  22  years  J  And  prices  for 
consumer  finished  goods  ballooned  at  an 
annual  rate  of  26.4  perdent,  equaling  a 
25-year-old  record. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  r  ow  in  the  midst 
of  an  inflationary  psychology  gone  ber- 
serk. Businessmen  are  n  shing  headlong 
to  establish  higher  pri<es  on  the  as- 
simiption  that  another  freeze  will  be 
imposed.  To  head  this  off  we  should  make 
it  clear— as  this  bill  does-  -that  the  freeze 
will  not  allow  prices  higtier  than  those 
prevailing  on  March  15.  Making  the 
freeze  retroactive  to  March  16  will  re- 
move any  incentive  for  f i  irther  anticipa- 
tory price  hikes. 

Although  the  freeze  :[  propose  does 
not  cover  wages  and  sa  aries,  this  will 
pose  no  great  problem  ior  a  period  as 
short  as  60  days.  Wages  8  nd  salaries  will 
remain  under  the  phase  3  controls,  which 
so  far  have  been  very  effective  on  the 
wage  side.  In  addition,  biisinesses  will  be 
very  reluctant  to  agree  to  eny  sharp  wage 
increases  while  the  prices  they  can  charge 
are  frozen,  and  while  the  shape  of  the 
long-run  control  prograiii  mandated  by 
this  legislation  remains  imclear. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S.  1542  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1542 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section  :♦>- 
"§  203A.  Freeze  on  prices  and  rents 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  all  prices  and  rents  are  hereby 
frozen  at  levels  no  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  March  16,  1973.  The  President  may. 
by  written  order  stating  in  full  the  consid- 
erations for  hU  actions,  make  adjustments 
with  respect  to  prices  and  rents,  in  order  to 
correct  gross  inequities. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  by  writ- 
ten order  stating  in  full  the  considerations 
for  his  action,  roll  back  prices  and  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  March 
16,  1973,  but  not  lower  than  those  prevailing 
on  May  25,  1970.  In  order  to  reduce  inflation 
and  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  President  may  make  specific  ex- 
emptions from  the  rollback  by  wTltten  order 
stating  in  full  the  considerations  for  his  de- 
termination that  such  rollback  is  unneces- 
sary. 

"(c)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  is- 
sue orders  and  regulations  establishing  a 
long-run  control  program  to — 

"(1)  stabUlze  prices,  rents,  wages  and  sal- 
aries in  order  to  reduce  Inflation;  and 

"(2)  stabUize  interest  rates  and  corporate 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  orderly  economic  growth." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr,  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  extension  of 
authorization  for  special  project  grants 
under  title  V.  Refened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  proposed  1974  budget  provides 
$244  million  to  continue  the  highly  suc- 
cessful maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram. But  unless  Congress  acts,  the  spe- 
cial projects  which  receive  40  percent 
of  the  funds  would  be  dissolved  on  July  1. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  Senate  voted  to  extend 
the  special  project  grant  authority  by  2 
years.  That  extension  was  reduced  to  1 
year  by  the  conference  committee.  So 
once  again  these  projects  are  threatened 
with  termination. 

These  special  projects  have  proven  to 
be  a  highly  effective  means  of  upgrading 
the  health  care  of  a  million  low-income 
mothers  and  children  in  this  country. 
They  are  operated  by  health  depart- 
ments, teaching  hospitals,  and  medical 
schools  and  in  neighborhoods  that  other- 
wise lack  the  health  resources  necessary 
to  combat  high  Infant  mortality  rates 
and  offer  preventive  care  to  mothers  and 
children. 

One  very  successful  project  has  been 
operating  out  of  the  Hennepin  Coimty 


General  Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  in  my 
home  State.  In  1966,  43  percent  of 
mothers  whose  children  were  born  in  the 
hospital  had  received  no  prenatal  care. 
In  1970  the  rate  was  13  percent.  Similar 
achievements  have  been  recorded  by 
projects  all  over  the  country. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  destroy  these  existing  health  pro- 
grams and  facilities  at  a  time  when  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  constructing  a  whole 
new  health  deliyery  system  in  this  coun- 
try. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  today 
with  Senator  Percy  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  other  cosponsors  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  special  project  authority. 
Congressman  Koch  of  New  York  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the  House. 
In  addition.  Congressman  WiLBtm  Mills, 
chaUman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  told  representatives  of 
these  projects  that  he  would  personally 
support  legislation  to  guarantee  their  ex- 
tension for  1  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  enact  an  extension  for  these 
worthwhile  programs  soon. 

MATERNAL   AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

Ml'.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  veiy 
pleased  today  to  join  Senator  Mondale 
in  introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
maternal  and  child  health  special  project 
grants  imder  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Since  1967,  these  special  proj- 
ect grants  have  made  possible  one  of  the 
best  investments  of  the  Federal  health 
cai'e  dollar.  Maternal  and  Infant  Care, 
Children  and  Youth,  Newborn  Intensive 
Care,  Dental  Care,  and  Family  Planning 
projects  have  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  populations  they  serve,  contributing 
to  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  af- 
fecting morbidity  rates,  and  decreasing 
the  rate,  duration  and  cost  of  hospital- 
ization for  high-risk  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children. 

In  1967,  Congress  revised  the  social  se- 
curity provisions  under  title  V  to  redis- 
tribute maternal  and  child  health  moneys 
so  that  general  support,  through  formula 
grants,  would  be  made  available  to  all 
States  to  promote  optimal  health  care 
for  mothers  and  childi-en,  while  targeted 
support,  through  special  project  grants, 
would  direct  financial  resources  to  geo- 
graphical areas  of  greatest  need.  Con- 
gress anticipated  that  the^special  project 
grants,  through  steady  increases  in  fund- 
ing, would  develop  to  a  point  that  begin- 
ning July  1972,  the  State^ would  assume 
responsibility  for  them.    C 

In  early  1972  the  Cojnpwoller  General 
prepared  a  report  forcongress  which 
pointed  out  that  many  States  would  not 
have  the  fxmds  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  special  projects  and  that  neitlier 
the  Federal  Government  nor  the  States 
had  made  adequate  plans  for  the  tran- 
sition. Although  the  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists,  as  well  as  other  med- 
ical and  health  related  associations,  rec- 
ommended that  the  authority  for  special 
project  grants  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  Congress  approved  only 
a  1  -5'ear  extension  last  year.  Reports  are 
that  the  1-year  extension  has  not  been 


adequate  to  effect  an  orderly  transition 
process. 

Take  Illinois  as  an  example.  The  im- 
pending change  in  funding  distribution 
will  reduce  Illinois'  sliare  of  maternal 
and  child  health  funds  by  42  percent  or 
$3.5  million.  Such  a  drastic  reduction 
will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  avail- 
ability of  services  to  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children  in  medically  in- 
digent communities  in  Illinois  where 
there  is  virtually  no  alternative  health 
care.  According  to  the  state  department 
of  public  health,  maternity  and  infant 
care  programs,  which  currently  serve 
123,666  patients,  and  childien  and  youth 
programs,  which  serve  57,600  cliildren, 
will  have  to  suffer  a  50-percent  cutback 
should  such  a  reduction  take  effect. 

On  the  merits  of  effectiveness  alone, 
these  special  project  grants  deserve  our 
continued  support.  In  a  1969  study,  mor- 
tahty  for  maternal  and  infant  care 
newborns  in  Chicago  was  19.4  per  thou- 
sand Uve  births,  as  compared  with  19.9 
per  1,000  for  newborns  under  private 
physician  care,  31.2  per  1,000  for  new- 
boms  in  hospital  clinics,  and  21.7  per 
1,000  for  American  newborns  in  general. 
Equally  important,  the  average  annual 
cost  per  child  in  the  Chicago  cliildren 
and  youth  program  is  $120,  while  com- 
parable cost  per  child  imder  medicaid  is 
$300.  Such  achievements  are  extraordi- 
nary in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  patients 
served  imder  these  programs  are  drawii 
from  the  least  healthy  areas  of  the 
State. 

Illinois,  it  must  be  stressed,  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Nationwide  infant 
mortality  rates  decreased  by  only  5  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1965;  after  ma- 
ternal and  infant  care  projects  began, 
infant  mortality  rates  decreased  by  19 
percent  between  1965  and  1970.  Since 
the  beginning  of  maternal  and  child 
health  projects,  there  has  been  a  50-per- 
cent decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
sened  who  needed  hospitalization,  a 
decrease  of  more  than  50  percent  among 
those  served  in  dental  recall  examina- 
tions. Most  important,  the  average  an- 
nual cost  per  child  in  these  projects 
dropped  from  $201.26  in  1968  to  $149.82 
in  1970. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  President, 
commendably,  has  recognized  the  worth 
of  these  programs.  Maternal  and  child 
health  is  not  one  of  the  activities  de- 
signed to  be  phased  out  or  significantly 
reduced.  In  fact,  the  President's  fiscal 
1974  budget  request  for  maternal  and 
child  health  is  $244  milhon.  an  increase 
of  $5  million  over  the  past  appropriation. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
bill  which  Senator  Mondale  and  I  are 
intronucing  today  does  not  ask  for  one  if 
pemiy  more  than  the  President's  budget 
request  for  maternal  and  child  health. 
We  are  merely  asking  for  a  2-year  ex-ten- 
sion of  the  special  project  grant  authority 
so  that  some  very  successful  and  effective 
health  programs  might  continue  to  exist 
and  perhaps  enjoy  incorporation  into 
whatever  new  health  deliverj'  for  financ- 
ing system  is  enacted  by  Congi'ess. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Moss, 
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Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Abourezk,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 

S.  1544.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  further 
expenditure  of  funds  to  finance  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Armed.  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  armed  hostilities  in 
Cambodia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
Nelson,  Humphrey,  Pell,  Cranston, 
Moss,  Hughes,  Tunney,  Clark, 
Abourezk,  and  Hathaway,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  further  expenditure  of  funds 
to  finance  the  involvement  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  armed 
hostilities  in  Cambodia  unless  such  ex- 
penditure has  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  simple.  It 
provides  that  money  can  be  spent  for 
U.S.  combat  efforts  in  Cambodia  only 
if  authorized  by  Congress. 

My  purpose  is  also  simple.  It  is  to  avoid 
a  constitutional  tragedy  as  well  as  fur- 
ther human  tragedy.  Twelve  years  after 
American  forces  were  first  committed  to 
Vietnam  in  the  name  of  protecting  a 
friendly  but  vulnerable  government,  once 
again  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
entirely  on  his  own,  is  using  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  in  a  foreign  country  with  ab- 
solutely no  constitutional  authority  for 
doing  so. 

In  pursuit  of  a  will-of-the-wisp — the 
North  Vietnamese  Command  Head- 
quaiters— COSVN— we  invaded  Cam- 
bodia in  April  1970.  On  March  12  of  that 
year,  the  Nixon  administration  indicated, 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
that  it  was  no  longer  depending  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  "as  legal  or 
constitutional  authority  for  its  present 
conduct  of  foreign  relations."  The  sole 
constitutional  authority  claimed  by  the 
administration  for  our  military  activity 
in  Indocliina  has  been,  as  the  President 
stated  in  1970,  "the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican men." 

But  now  that  U.S.  combat  forces  are 
out  of  Vietnam,  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  has  ended.  Hence  any  re- 
newed military  activity  anywhere  in  In- 
dochina constitutes — even  according  to 
the  President's  own  reasoning — a  new 
war  and  therefore  the  need  for  the  ad- 
vance consent  of  Congress. 

Yet  incredible  as  it  may  now  seem,  we 
are  witnessing  massive  air  raids  over 
Cambodia.  On  April  10,  U.S.  B-52  and  F- 
111  fighter  planes  struck  insurgent  forces 
for  the  33d  consecutive  day.  As  many  as 
60  B-52  sorties  are  flown  in  a  single  day, 
dropping  an  estimated  1,800  tons  of 
bombs.-  We  are  told  that  this  bombing 
is  essential  to  support  the  beseiged  Lon 
Nol  government. 

Efforts  by  the  administration  in  re- 
cent days  to  justify  its  bombing  policy 
have  been  imaginative  but  futile.  The 
SEATO  Treaty  commitment  has  been 
suggested,  but  the  government  of  Lon 
Nol  has  not  altered  Prince  Sihanouk's 
1955  decision  to  exempt  Cambodia  from 
the  treaty's  protection.  A  tenuous  link  has 
been  offered  by  Ambassador  William  Sul- 
livan of  the  State  Department  and  Sec- 
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retary  of  Defense 
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his  reelection  mandate, 
not  be  a  serious  point.  S 
lawyers  have  reportedly 
plex  rationalization,  but 
reluctant  to  reveal  it. 
has  also  tried  to  rely 
standing  of  an  ambiguous 
tide   20 — of   the   Paris 
agreement   which    was 
mitted  to  Congress  for 
justiflcation  for  its  actions 

Finally,  Secretary 
the    administration 
tional  authority  to  bomb 
on  the  circumstance 
out  of  a  10-year  period 

This  U  the  wind  up 
way  of  putting  it  Is  that  w  At 
effect  Is  to  try  to  encourai  ;e 
of  the  Paris  agreements  t 
action   at  the  request   of 
which  is  the  principal  viitlm 
observance  of  the  agreemc  nts. 

Such  a  rationale  cou  d  ea&ily  be  ex- 
tended to  involve  us  agjin  in  both  Laos 
and  Vietnam  as  well  as 
it  is  ominqus  that  Ricrfardson,  in  fact, 
refuses  to  rule  out  the  r  ;introduction  of 
American  troops  into  V 
of  this  possible  danger 
support  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nfew  Jersey  (Mr 
Case)  and  the  senior  Sertator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  prohibiting  the  reengage 
ment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
combat  anywhere  "in  or 
the  shores"  of  the  entire 

Mr.  President,  we  no  1<  nger  can  permit 
the  President's  warmakj  tig  powers  to  go 
xmchecked  and  imchallenged.  The  legal 
legerdemain  that  the  ad  ninistratlon  of 
fers  is  an  open  challenge 
to  assert  our  constitution  il  responsibility 

Accordingly,  Mr.  PresiHent,  I  send  the 
bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consi  int  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  tlje  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
follows: 

S.  1544 
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By  Mr.  TOWER 
S.  1545.  A  bill  to  ameni 
States  Code,  so  as  to 
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Referred  to  the  Committee 
Services. 
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have  extended  the  time  a  nember  of  the 
imif ormed  services  has  f o  lowing  his  re- 
tirement to  select  his  home  for  purposes 
of  travel  and  transportati  jn  allowances. 

As  you  know,  a  servicem  m  is  currently 
allowed  1  year  after  the  <:ate  of  his  re- 
tirement m  which  to  select  his  permanent 
homesite  for  purposes  of  I  "CS  travel  and 
transportation  allowances,  But  this  un- 
necessarily short  time  pi  ices  a  burden 
on  those  parents  with  chldren  in  high 
school.  Many  times  the  ch  lid  must  forgo 
graduation  from  the  scho  )1  in  which  he 
has  spent  his  secondary  ye  irs  so  that  the 
final  move  may  be  made,  is  is  the  se;-v- 
iceman's  right  at  Govern  nent  expense. 
There  are,  of  course,  oth;r  exceptional 
instances  which  prevent  ull  utilization 
of  this  privilege,  for  exaiiple  a  serious 
illness  which  precludes  m(  vement  of  the 
patient. 

No  matter  what  the  rei  ison,  however, 
the  1-year  limit  is  an  arjitrarily  short 
one.  Extension  of  the  limit  to  3  years  will 
solve  most  problems  that  cpuld  occur  and 
yet  will  not  create  additional  costs  to  the 
Government.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  effecting  rapid  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  legislation,  which  I  intro- 
duce today. 


a  Joint 
Security.  Re- 
on    Armed 


By  Mr.  HUMPHRE  f : 
S.   1547.  A  bUl  to  establish 
Committee  on  National 
ferred    to    the    Committee 
Services. 

JOINT  committee  on   NATK  VfKL  SECURPTT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  w  lich  would  es- 
tablish a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  National  S(  scurity. 

I  believe  this  committee  will  enable 
Congress  to  address  itself  i  ii  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  than  ever  before  to  a 
thorough  and  ongoing  ana  ysis  and  eval- 
uation of  our  national  se:urity  policies 
and  goals. 

If  the  93d  Congress  has  one  important 
objective,  it  should  be  rediessing  the  im- 
balance between  the  execitive  and  leg- 
islative branches  relating  to  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy. 

I  propose  that  the  committee  have 
these  main  functions : 

First,  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  all  issues  concerning  national 
security.  This  would  includ  e  review  of  the 
President's  report  on  th«  state  of  the 
world,  the  defense  budget  i  nd  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  as  theji  relate  to  na- 
tional security  goals,  and  U.S.  disarma- 
ment policies  as  a  part  cf  our  defense 
considerations. 

Second,  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  Govemmei  it  practices  of 
classification  and  declassification  of 
documents. 

Third,  to  conduct  a  con  inuing  review 
of  the  operations  of  the  Oentral  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Deftartments  of 
Defense  and  State,  and  <ither  agencies 
intimately  involved  witq  our  foreign 
policy. 

For  too  many  years,  thd  Congress  has 
had  inadequate  informati  >n  on  matters 
concerning  national  secur  ty.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  had  to  acci  ipt  partial  in- 
formation, often  in  limite<  I  context,  and 
as  a  result  have  been  ui^ible  to  weigh 
the  total  picture. 
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The  consequence  of  this  situation  has 
been  a  continuing  dimunition  in  the  for- 
eign policy  role  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  Congress  to 
obtain  adequate  disclosure  of  Govem- 
rnent  documents.  On  several  important 
occasions  heads  of  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  have  claimed 
executive  privilege  and  have  refused  to 
answer  congressional  Inquiries  on  mat- 
ters concerning  our  national  secmity. 

While  the  President  and  key  Govern- 
ment officials  meet  occasionally  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  an  informal  basis, 
there  is  no  forum  for  a  regular  and  frank 
exchange  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  on  the  vital  issues 
affecting  our  national  security.  I  am  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  this  missing  link, 
having  had  the  special  experience  of 
sei-ving  as  a  U.S.  Senator  for  17  years 
and  as  Vice  President  for  4  years. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity would  provide  that  link. 

It  would  fimction  in  the  national  se- 
curity field  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
conducts  a  systematic  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  President's  annual  economic 
report. 

Its  imique  featui-e  would  be  the  com- 
position of  its  membership.  It  would  have 
representation  from  those  individual  and 
committee  jurisdictions  that  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  mihtary,  foreign 
relations,  and  congressional  leadership. 

It  woiild  include  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  would  not  usurp  the  legislative  or 
investigative  functions  of  any  present 
committees,  but  supplement  and  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive framework. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  last  point. 
The  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security  is  not  being  created  as  a 
competing  force  with  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  which  I  am  proud  to  once 
again  be  a  member.  It  will  be  a  way  to 
coordinate  the  information  which  the 
Congress  so  desperately  needs  to  carry 
out  its  oversight  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  branch  in  the  field  of  national 
security. 

Nor  is  it  designed  to  usurp  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  or  to  put  the  Congress  in  an  ad- 
versary relationship  with  the  executive 
branch. 

It  is,  rather,  a  new  body,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Members  of  both  parties  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  will  make 
possible  closer  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seenii  gradual 
isolation  and  insulation  of  power  within 
the  executive  branch.  The  Constitution, 
I  suggest,  intended  sometliing  quite  dif- 
ferent when  it  called  for  a  separation  of 
powers. 


We  have  not  had  the  mechanism  in 
our  national  security  apparatus  for  ade- 
quate consultation  between  the  two 
branches  m  the  formulation  of  national 
security  policy. 

As  one  obsei-ver  of  the  foreign  policy 
process  observed : 

National  security  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  national  security  apparatus. 

I  concur  \rith  this  view.  The  President 
and  Ms  national  security  advisers  have  a 
duty  and  constitutional  obligation  to  re- 
linquish some  part  of  the  initiative  which 
they  now  command  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  which  has  developed  with- 
in the  executive  branch  which  are  quite 
miderstandable  considering  our  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  and  afterward.  But 
times  change,  and  so  must  our  institu- 
tions and  responses. 

In  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  July 
1959,  I  expressed  my  concern  over  this 
development.  I  noted  that  the  Congress 
"with  its  power  of  the  purse,  and  through 
the  right  to  investigate,  to  criticize,  and 
to  advocate — does  exert  a  significant  in- 
fiuence  on  the  quality  and  direction  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy." 

I  found  that  the  Congress  must  have 
its  own  vehicle  for  educating  itself  and 
expressing  ideas  on  this  question  and 
the  more  general  issue  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  wrote: 

Such  independent  expertise  Is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  House  and  Senate  are  to 
fulfill  their  Constitutional  responsibility  of 
surveillance  and  Initiative.  Without  com- 
petent independent  sources  of  fact  and  wis- 
dom they  cannot  make  discriminating  judg- 
ments between  alternative  programs  and 
proposals. 

I,  therefore,  suggested : 

The  Congress  prompt  the  executive  to  put 
its  house  In  order  by  Itself  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Strategy,  to  include 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  major  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Such  a  committee's  purpose  would  be 
to  look  at  our  total  national  strategy — 
military,  political,  economic  and  ideo- 
logical. This  committee  would  not  usurp 
the  functions  of  any  of  the  present  com- 
mittees, but  supplement  them  by  en- 
dowing their  work  with  a  larger  frame 
of  reference.  As  I  said  in  1959: 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  rep- 
resented would  come  away  from  the  meethig 
of  the  new  Joint  Committee  with  a  greater 
appreciation,  for  instance,  of  the  relation- 
ship between  fiscal  policy  and  national  pro- 
ductivity and  how  both  factors  relate  to 
our  defense  posture  and  our  negotlathig 
position.  Responsible  statesmanship  consists 
precisely  in  the  capacity  to  see  complex 
relationships  in  a  perspective  as  broad  as 
the  national  purpose  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  that  proposal  in 
1959.  Had  it  been  adopted,  perhaps  the 
history  of  the  past  12  years  might  have 
been  different.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  if  we  had  shared  more  fully  in  mo- 
mentous decisions,  like  those  in  Viet- 
nam, we  would  be  less  divided  as  a  nation 
by  the  bitterness  and  hatreds  that  con- 
front us  today. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  now 


is  not  the  time  for  regrets.  It  is  a  time  for 
careful  and  responsible  decision;  it  is  a 
time  to  adapt  our  institutions  to  change; 
above  all,  it  is  a  time  to  act. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
insist  upon  its  prerogatives  if  it  is  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  its  responsibilities. 

The  executive  branch,  recognizing  the 
deep  interrelationships  between  issues  of 
foreign  affairs,  military  policy,  and  some 
crucial  domestic  Issues,  prepared  itself 
to  fulfill  its  responsibiUties  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  forming  a  National  Security 
Council. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress adopt  a  similar,  parallel  and  coun- 
terpart mechanism:  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  National  Security, 
which  could  draw  on  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  legislative  leaders  in  vari- 
ous national  security  areas. 

Our  existing  congressional  committees 
lack  coordination.  The  joint  committee 
would  not,  under  my  proposal,  usurp  any 
of  the  functions  of  these  committees  of 
the  two  Houses,  but  would  address  itself 
to  the  broad-gaged  issues  that  overlap 
their  jurisdictions  and  thereby  assist  the 
congressional  and  executive  decision- 
making process. 

Issues  of  defense,  arms  control,  foreign 
development  and  security  assistance,  na- 
tional priorities,  foreign  policies,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  global  concept  for  our 
national  interests,  and  a  simultaneous 
evaluation  of  our  security  interests,  clas- 
sification and  declassification  proce- 
dures— all  these  and  many  more  issues 
require  coordination  and  a  broad  focus. 

"The  joint  committee  I  am  proposing 
would  concentrate  on  these  and  other 
topics.  Let  me  summarize  why  I  believe 
such  a  committee  is  desirable : 

First,  it  would  provide  for  a  total  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation  of  national  security 
jointly  by  both  Houses  of  Congi-ess. 

Second,  it  would  permit  closer  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  national  secu- 
rity planning  with  the  executive  branch 
than  is  now  possible.  This,  I  believe, 
would  help  restore  the  intended  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  branches  and 
strengthen  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Third,  the  committee  will  have  the 
power  to  review  and  simplify  classifica- 
tion procedures  and  to  declassify  docu- 
ments whose  contents  should  not  be  with- 
held from  the  public.  Thus,  we  can 
acliieve  greater  understanding,  support, 
and  public  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  objectives  and  policies. 

The  composition  of  the  joint  committee 
can  be  summarized  as  the  followmg: 

The  Joint  Committee- 
First.  There  will  be  25  members  with 
fully  bipartisan  representation.  The  ma- 
jority party  will  have  three  members 
more  tlian  the  minority  party. 

Second.  The  experienced  authority  of 
the  Congress  would  be  fully  represented 
on  the  joint  committee. 

Third.  Each  House  also  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  by  out- 
standing members  who  are  not  chairmeii 
or  elected  leaders  tluough  the  provision 
for  membersliip  of  two  majority  and  one 
minority  member  fiom  each  House. 

For  a  more  complete  description  of  the 
fimctions  and  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  bill  to  establish  a  Joints 
Committee    on    National    Security    be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1547 
Br   it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assevibled.    That    the 
Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  it  has  been  vested  with  responsibility 
under  the  Constitvitlon  to  assist  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  foreign,  domestic,  and  mili- 
tary policies  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  such  policies  are  directly  related  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Integration  of  such  policies  pro- 
motes our  national  security;  and 

(4)  the  National  Security  Council  was  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  as  a  means  of  Integrating  such  policies 
and  furthering  the  national  security. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  more  effectively  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign,  domestic,  and  military  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  In  order  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  Improved  means  for  formu- 
lating legislation  and  providing  for  the  Inte- 
gration of  such  policies  v/hich  will  further 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
there  Is  established  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  ''Joint  committee".  The 
Joint  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  Members  of  Congress  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(2)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(4)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
njittee; 

(5)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party; 

(6)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  th6  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  Ua  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have 
the  following  functions: 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
foreign,  domestic,  and  military  policies  of 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
policies  are  being  appropriately  integrated 
ill  furtherance  of  the  national  security; 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
reconunendatlons  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  relating  to  such 
policies,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  re- 
viewing the  goals,  strategies,  and  alternatives 
of  such  foreign  policy  considered  by  the 
Council;  and 

(3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  Oov- 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presiden 
ducing  today  legislation 
Commission  to  review  and 
posals  by  the  Department 
closing  of  military 
the  United  States. 

Joining  me  in  presentin  j 
tion   are   my   distinguishep 
league  from  Rhode  Island 
and  my  distinguished 
Massachusetts   (Mr. 
Brooke). 

I  am  presenting  this 
cau^e  of  my  deep  concerr 
of    impending    ar 
closing  of  mihtary  installaljion; 
Island,  the  procedmes  tha ; 
in  making  decisions  on 
and  the  immense  impact 
military  installations  can 
economic  life  of  a  region. 

The  legislation  I  have 
establish  a  17-member 
eluding  executive  branch 
bers  of  Congress,  and  public 
tives,  to  review  and  evaliate 
by  the  Defense  Departmen  t . 
ing  of  military  installations 
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fense  Department  and 
report  including  its  findings 
mendations. 

The    Commission's 
would  be  based  on  a 
whether  the  base  closings 
the  best  interest  of  national 
Nation's    economy,    and 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  this 
and  badly  needed. 

The    Defense 
firmed  that  a  major  . 
base  closings  will  be 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Because  of  reports  that 
ing  base  closings  would 
tions  in  the  State  of  Rhofle 
Rhode   Island  congressional 
has  met  twice  with 
Elliot  Richardson.  The 
meetings  was  held  just 
junction  with  the 
tion  from  Massachusetts 
the  majority  leader  of  the 
presentatives  Thomas  P.  < 

At  that  meeting,  it 
that  the  New  England  atea 
hard  hit  by  the  forthcoming 
ings. 

And  at  both  of  our  meetings 
retai'y  Richardson,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  . 
and,  I  believe,  persuasive 
the  contin'aed  operation 
installations  in  our  States. 

At  the  meeting  yesterdat^ 
factual  information,  based 
and  cost-saving 
believe  argue  very  stronglj 
tinued  operation  of  the 
Base. 
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General  Accounting  OflBce,  which  demon- 
state  very  clearly  the  economic  and 
strategic  advantage  of  maintaining  New- 
port as  the  home  port  of  the  Atlantic 
cruiser-destroyer  force. 

I  think  these  are  factors  that  should 
be  considered  when  vitally  important 
decisions  are  made  about  deployment  of 
forces  and  the  closing  of  mihtary  in- 
stallations. 

Mr.  President,  these  decisions  are 
much  too  important  to  be  left  entirely  to 
middle  level,  faceless  bureaucrats,  op- 
erating in  the  executive  branch  without 


any  opportunity  for  objective  public 
review. 

The  decisions  are  much  too  important 
to  economic  operation  of  the  Defense 
Department,  too  important  to  the  maxi- 
mum strategic  use  of  our  military  forces, 
and  much  too  important  to  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  loyal  and  efBcient  service  at 
these  installations  to  permit  arbitrary 
decisions  without  review. 

For  example,  the  civilian  workers  at 
the  naval  air  rework  faciUty  at  Quon- 
set  Point  in  Rhode  Island  have  through 


the  years  proven  their  eCQciency  by  meet- 
ing production  quotas  and  consistently 
achieved  their  work  objectives  with 
fewer  work  hours  than  the  targets  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Defense  Department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  com- 
paring the  productivity  of  these  workers 
with  other  similar  Government  facilities, 
prepared  by  my  staff  with  the  assistance 
of  the  GAO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ATTACHMENT  1 
SUMMARY  OF  EXCESS  COST  PER  ROUND  TRIP  OF  STEAMING  FROM  SELECTED  HOME  PORTS 


SELECTED  MISSION  AREAS  OVER  NEWPORT  (AT  16  KNOTS) 


Type  of  ship 


CVS-11  (aircraft  carrier,  ASW).. 
CVA-42  (attack  aircraft  carrier). 
CV-60  (attack  aircraft  carrier)  >. 

CA  (heavy  cruisers) 

CG  (guided  missile  cruiser) 

OLG  (guided  missile  frigate) 

DDG  (guided  missile  destroyer). 

DD(FRAM  I)  destroyer 

DE  (1052  dass)  escort  ship 


6th  Fleet 

Gibraltar)  mission  area 

Norwegian  Sea  (Bergen,  Norway) 
Home  port 

mission  area 

Home  port 

Norfolk 

Charleston 

<f(5yport 

Norfolk 

Charleston 

Mayport 

er  hour 

(+26  hours) 

(+50  hours) 

(+76  hours) 

(+32  hours) 

(+58  hours) 

(+82  hour  s) 

J2. 070 

^3,820 

$120,060 

J157. 320 

{66.240 

$120,060 

$169. 740 

3.026 

78,676 

175.508 

229, 976 

96,832 

175,508 

248, 132 

3,243 

84,318 

188.094 

246,468 

103, 776 

188.094 

265.926 

159 

4,134 

9,222 

12,084 

5.088 

9.222 

13,03t 

153 

3,978 

8,874 

11.628 

4.896 

8,874 

12.546 

113 

2,938 

6.554 

8.588 

3,616 

6.554 

9.266 

85 

2,210 

4.930 

6.460 

2.720 

4.930 

6.970 

61 

1.586 

3.538 

4.636 

1,952 

3.538 

5.002 

53 

1,378 

3.074 

4,028 

1,696 

3,074 

4,346 

I  CV-60  typical  for  Forrestal  class. 


NAVAL  AIR  REWORK  FACILITIES,  ACTUAL  VERSUS  ALLOCATED  MAN-HOURS 
ATTACHMENT  2 


Cherry  Point 

Jacksonville 

Norfolk 

Quonset  Point 

Actual       Allocated 

Ratio 

Actual       Allocated 

RaUo 

Actual       Allocated 

Ratio 

Actual       Allocated 

Ratio 

3d  and  4th  quarters  fiscal  year  1969: 

Total  direct  man-hours 1,708,889  1.704.000  100.2 

Total  productive  man-hours 2,915,307  2,934,000  99.3 

Fiscal  year  1970: 

Total  direct  man-hours 3,001,561  3,041,000  98.7     3,643,997 

Total  productive  man-hours 5,255,411  5,347,000  98.2     6,578,541 

Fiscal  year  1971: 

Total  direct  man-hours 2,341,641  2.324,000  100.7 

Total  productive  man-hours 4,044,412  4,049,000  99.8 

Fiscal  year  1972: 

Total  direct  man-hours 2,604,812  2.623,000,  99.3 

Total  productive  man-hour$_ 4,487,099  4,480,000  100.1 

Island  2d  quarters  fiscal  year  1973: 

Total  direct  man-hours 1,309,304  1.294.000  101.1    1.451.987 

Total  productive  man-hours 2,258,814  2,242,000  100.7    2,557,412 
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3,079,725 
5, 496, 8^5 

3, 186, 7i57 
5,568,712 


2,176,000 
3,765,000 

3,792.000 
6,687,000 

3.023.000 
5, 570, 000 

3,210,000 
5,627,000 

1.497,000 
2,542,000 


99.9      3,516.«32 
100.  7      6, 445, 228 


3, 530. 000 
6, 477, 000 


96.1      6.044,377      6,035.000 
98.4     6,942,519    '1,066,000 


101.8 
98.6 


5,513.928 
9,816,831 


5. 480, 000 
9.742.000 


99.2     5.275,926     5.363.000 
98. 9      9. 484, 960     9.  557. 000 


96.9 
100.6 


2,419.057      2.487.000 
4,286,411      4,350,000 


99.6 
99.5 

100.1 


100.6 
100.7 

98.3 
99.2 

97.2 
98.5 


1,878,010 
3,299,216 

3,161.288 
5,775,950 

2.886.009 
5.055.895 

2.846.470 
5.013,811 

1,343,344 
2, 293, 551 


1.943.000 
3,410.000 

3.233.000 
5,860,000 

2.949.000 
5.173.000 

2.863.000 
5,018.000 

1,249.000 
2.303,000 


96  6 
96.7 

97.7 
98.5 

97.8 
97.7 

99.4 
99  9 

07.5 
99.5 


'  Error. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  everyone 
agrees  with  the  need  for  more  efiBcient 
operation  of  the  national  defense  estab- 
lishment. I  think  the  goal  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency will  be  served  by  an  objective, 
public  review  and  evaluation  of  proposed 
military  base  closings,  as  provided  by  my 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Military  Installation  Closing  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") which  shall  be  composed  of  17 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  bia 
designee; 


(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Service 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  minority  party; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Service 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  three  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the 
minority  party; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  designee; 

(8)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  designee;  and 

(9)  three  members  from  private  life  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  Members  of  Congress  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  shall  serve  until 
the  end  of  the  Congress  during  which  they 
were  appointed. 

(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  three  mem- 
bers from  private  life  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  six  years.  The  terms  of  office 
of  their  successors  shall  expire  six  years  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
their  predecessors  were  appointed,  but  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 


his  predecessor  was  appointed  may  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor. 

(d)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f )  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

DtrriES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  review  and  evaluate  any  decision 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  close  any 
military  Installation  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  the  closing  of  such  installation 
Is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense, the  Nation's  economy,  and  military 
efficiency. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  notified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  close 
any  military  installation,  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  regarding  the  proposed  closing  and 
submit  a  written  report  containing  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  closing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  the  Congress  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  such  notification.  The  Com- 
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mission  shall  include  in  such  report  its 
evaluation  of  (1)  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed closing  on  the  economy  of  the  area 
In  which  such  Installation  is  located,  (2) 
whether  an  alternative  installation  should 
be  closed  rather  than  the  one  proposed  to 
be  cloned,  (3)  the  probable  effect  of  the  clos- 
ing of  such  installation  on  the  national 
defense,  and  (4)  whether  the  JustiflcatkM 
for   closing   such   Installation    is   sound. 

POWXXS  or  THE  COMMXSSIOir 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 


( 1 )  appoint  and  fi.x  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  {jersonnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chj^ter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  ae-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
•ervlces  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals:  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
receive  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
examine  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisable. 

REPORTS   BY   THE   SECRETARY   OF  DEFENSE;    UXI- 
TATION    ON    CLOSING   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  written  notification  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  least  180  days  prior  to  the  closing 
of  any  military  installation  in  the  United 
States  and  shall  include  in  such  report  the 
Justification  for  the  proposed  closing  and 
such  other  information  he  considers  may  be 
ot  assistance  to  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  notify  the  Commission  in  writing 
whenever  any  transfer  of  personnel  or  activ- 
ity is  made  from  any  military  installation  if 
such  transfer  is  made  in  connection  with  a 
plan  for  the  closing  of  such  installation 
within  one  year  from  the  date  such  transfer 
is  made. 

(b)  No  military  installation  may  be  closed 
or  abandoned  until  after  the  expiration  of 
180  days  from  the  date  upon  which  written 
notification  has  been  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  required 
by  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  The  180  day  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  military  mstallatlon  pro- 
posed to  be  closed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense if  the  Commission  finds,  and  notifies 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  writmg,  that  ( 1 ) 
the  expeditious  closing  of  such  Installation 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  economy  and  the 
national  defense,  and  (2)  there  Is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  delay  the  closing  of  such 
Installation. 

ASSISTANCE   Of   COViSNMENT   AGENCIES 

Sac.  5.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumental ity  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  mcludmg  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

OOMPKIfSATIOIf  or  MZJCBKBS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  otBcers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  ta  their  regular  public  service 
or  employment,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses as  authorised  under  law  incurred  In 


Com  nission 


the  performance  of  duties  t|ested  in  Oxe  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Members  of  the 
from  private  life  shall 
when  engaged  in  the  actu|a 
duties  vested  in  the 
imbursement    for    travel 
other  necessary  expenses 
formance  of  such  duties. 


reedve 


Coa  mission. 


in  [rurred  i 


RULES  AMD  RECtJI  ATIOITS 


regul  Ltions 


(A) 


Sec.  7.  The  Commlsslou 
issue  such  rules  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  its 
Act. 

DEFXNITIOlfc 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Ac1  — 

(1)  the   term  "military 
eludes  any  camp,  post,  station 
other  mstallatlon  under 
Department  of  Defense.  S4ch 
Include  any  Installation  ( 
eral  States  and  the  Commi 
Rico,  (B)  having  a  total  m 
complement  of  600  or  less, 
marUy  for  river  and  harbc^ 
projects. 

(2)  the  terms  "to  close" 
elude  any  transfer  of 
from,  or  the  termination 
a  military  installation  if, 
transfer  or  termination, 
and  civilian  complement  o: 
is  reduced  by  more  than  5 ) 
it  was  three  years  prior  ta 
transfer  or  termination. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  9.  Section  611   of 
struction    Authorisation 
Law  89-188;   79  Stat.  818) 


installation"   to- 
base,  yard  or 
authority  of  the 
term  does  not 
outside  the  sev- 
ojiwealth  of  Puerto 
itary  and  civilian 
or  (C)  used  pri- 
or flood  control 


and 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized 
priated  such  sums  as  ma:  ■ 
carry  out  the  provisions  of 


EFFECTIVE  D4TE 

Sec   11.  This  Act  shall 
respect  to  the  proposed 
tary  installation  on  and 


A  COMMISSION  TO  REVXEVH 
CLOSINGS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 


pleased  to  join  the  distin(guished  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 

New  England   Senators 

this  legislation  which  atliempts  to  impose 
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$100  per  diem 
performance  of 
plus  re- 
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in  the  per- 
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any  activity  at, 

a  result  of  such 

total  military 
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percent  of  what 

the  date  of  such 


per  onnel 

If 
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he  Military  Con- 
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to  be  appro- 
be  necessary  to 
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be 


effective  with 

of  any  mlli- 
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Cl(  stog 


President,  I  am 


Pell)  and  other 
in  introducing 


defense  Depart- 
nanner  of  eval- 


objective  criteria  on  the 
ment's  often  haphazard 
uating  defense  installations. 

This  matter  is  particularly  crucial  at 
this  time  when  nimors 
planned  reductions  of  niuuerous  domes- 
tic military  installatii  «s.  reductions 
which  occur  while  the  2^00  bases  abroad 
escape  untouched. 

Yesterday  the  Mas^chusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  delegation^  met  for  1  hour 
with  the  Secretary  of  Dtfense.  No  justi- 
fication was  presented  by  the  Secretary 
nor  would  he  CMifirm  the  reports  of 
specific  closings  of  th^  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  Westover  Air  porce  Base,  and 
other  New  England  insU  llations. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  present 
information  that  could  b  e  directed  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Defense  Department  be- 
cause the  criteria  thes  were  using  to 
determine  which  bases  would  remain 
open  was  never  discloseti  to  us. 

No  one  can  challenge  the  need  for  a 
reductiwi  <rf  the  suppcrt  costs  in  the 
Pentagon,  costs  which  rt  T)resent  at  least 
one-third  of  the  total  de  Tense  dollar  and 
which  represent  half  of  he  total  defense 
manpower.  Yet  we  worn  ler  why  there  is 
no  priority  given  to  cio  ung  do\^  some 
of  the  bases  spread  aiound  the  globe 


which  not  only  mean  Idss  money  for 
other  defense  activities,  but  also  add  to 
the  balance-of -payments  [problem. 

But  as  we  go  about  reducing  the  enor- 
mously costly  superstruclure  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  siji^wrt,  the  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  Defence  Departoient 
too  often  has  nothing  toj  do  with  cost 
effectiveness  or  with  real  defense  needs. 

Yet  communities  are  oonverted  into 
depressed  areas  overnight  by  Defense 
Department  decisions  to  c^ose  bases  and 
the  workers  and  their  faniilies  are  never 
told  why  those  decisions  are  made,  un- 
til after  the  fact. 

For  that  reason,  we  a:  e  introducing 
legislation  today  to  establ  sh  a  17-mein- 
ber  Tripartite  Commissioa  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Defenj  e  Department, 
the  Congress,  and  the  ptblic  to  review 
and  enter  findings  on  all  p  roposals  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  cose  down  do- 
mestic military  installations.  Identical 
legislation  is  being  intnduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to 
any  proposed  base  closure,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  report  Ws  plans  to  the 
Commission,  along  with  a  detailed  justi- 
fication for  the  proposed  closing.  Within 
90  dajrs  from  that  date, .the  Commis- 
sion would  present  a  report  with  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress.      T 

The  report  would  contain  an  evalua- 
tion of: 

The  impact  (rf  the  proposed  closing 
on  the  economy  of  the  local  area. 

The    alternative    installations    which 


the  one 


on  the  na- 


,tion  for 


ave  the  pow- 
require  the 


might  be  closed  rather 
proposed. 

The  effect  of  such  dc 
tional  defense. 

file  soundness  of  the  ji^ 
closing  such  installation. 

The  Commission  would  I 
er  to  hold  hearings  and 
information  It  felt  necessary  to  achieve 
its  purpose.  The  overriding  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Commission  would  be  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  closing  proposed  by 
the  Defense  Department  \jas  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  national  defense,  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  militjary  efBciency. 

It  would  appear  that 
means  available  for  the  i 
public  to  obtain  infor 
bases  are  closed,  what 
volved  and  in  what 
security  is  assured. 

This  Commission  is  one  way  to  in- 
sure Uiat  all  such  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pe<w>le 
so  that  they  may  have  some  reasonable 
(4>portimity  to  comment  ^nd  offer  rele- 
vant information.  It  woud  m>ply  to  all 
such  b€ise  closings  taking  place  after 
April  1,  1973. 

I  would  hope  that  this  ^wasure  would 
be  considered  expeditiously  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


is  the  only 

and  the 

on  as  to  why 

vings  are  in- 

the  national 


res[j«ct 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution 
ing  an  amendment  to  the 
the  United  States  with 
fering  of   prayer   in  public 
other  pubhc  buildings. 
Committee  on  the  Judiclairy 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President 
a  joint  resolution  proposing 


propos- 

Constitution  of 

to  the  of- 

schools  or 

to  the 
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,  I  introduce 
an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
public  buildings,  especially  our  public 
schools. 

As  a  Member  of  Congi-ess  I  sponsored 
similar  legislation  and  last  year  I  cospon- 
sored  a  proposal  by  Senator  Baker  which 
contained  similar  language. 

My  amendment  is  relatively  clear  in 
scope.  It  guarantees  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons 'lawfully  assembled,  in  any  pub- 
lic school  or  other  public  building  which 
is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  par- 
ticipate in  voluntary  prayer." 

In  contrast  to  the  proposal  offered  last 
year  by  Senator  Baker,  I  have  specifical- 
ly mentioned  "schools" '  as  among  those 
public  buildings  in  which  voluntary 
prayer  would  be  permitted.  I  have  also 
substituted  the  word  "voluntary"  for  the 
term  "nondenominational,"  a  term  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  debate 
among  constitutional  scholars. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  has  considerable  pub- 
lic support.  In  1969,  a  constituent  poll 
which  I  sent  to  eveiy  household  in  Dela- 
ware contained  this  question:  "Would 
you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  voluntaiy  prayer  in  public 
schools?"  Of  those  responding.  84  percent 
said  "Yes."  In  addition,  the  126th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
enacted  into  law  H.R.  298,  a  measure  au- 
thorizing a  daily  period  of  silent  medita- 
tion in  public  schools. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  important 
decisions  in  1962  and  1963  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  flatly  and  almost  miani- 
mously  rejected,  as  unconstitutional,  re- 
ligious exercises  in  public  school  pro- 
grams. Public  reaction  to  these  decisions 
was  swift  and  strong.  Throughout  om* 
Nation,  people  responded  by  petitioning 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  pro- 
vide legislative  relief  from  the  effects  of 
these  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  give  effect  to  this 
public  response.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution permitting  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  89 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ainerica 
in  Congress  asseyyibled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"ARTICLE  

"SECTION  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of 
persons  lawfvilly  assembled,  in  any  pxiblic 
school  or  other  public  building  which  Is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  to  participate  in 
voluntary  prayer. 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 


within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsons, 
and  the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  were  added  as  co.sponsors  of  S.  70, 
to  promote  commerce  and  establish  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweicker,  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  136,  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters Act. 

S.     8G3 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  863,  the  Cosmetic  Safety 
Act,  the  names  of  Senator  Hughes  of 
Iowa,  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
and  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  be 
added  as  cosponsors.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
jomed  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  sponsoring  this 
important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
s.   not 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1104,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

S.  1125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1125,  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  related  acts 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

S.     1147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1147,  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

S.     1191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1191,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    1220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1220.  to  pre- 
serve key  elements  of  the  social  services 
program. 

S.    1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartletti  .  the 


Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  ),  ths  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  <Mr.  Scott)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1401,  to  es- 
tablish rational  criteria  for  the  manda- 
tory imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  otJier  purposes. 

S.    1424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1424,  to  provide  certain  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  who 
were  in  a  mi.ssing  status  for  any  period 
of  time  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

S.    1439 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell',  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsois  of 
S.  1439.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

S.     1497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1497,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  to  provide  for  an  improved 
Federal  effort  to  combat  crime. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  tMr.  Eagleton' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  the  "National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society  Resolution." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  Floijida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Tunney),  were  added  as  cosponsor.s  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  80,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May 
in  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month." 


H.R.   4586— CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton »  and  at  his  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  4586.  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  National  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen's  Association,  and 
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that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RFSOLOTION    39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Massacliusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  39.  to  establish  a  Senate 
Oversight  Committee  on  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
the  Conference  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction,  and  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  II. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 94,  requesting  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  major  oil 
importing  countries  to  establish  an  inter- 
national organization  of  oil  importing 
countries. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES ACT  OP  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    80 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  795)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    81 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  795.  supra. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMEMTS    NOS.    S2   AND   83 

(Odered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.  > 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  within 


the  Bureau  of  the  Censu: 
tration  Administration  i  or 
of   administering   a   voter 
program  through  the  P(*tal 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  96— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RELAT- 
ING  TO  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

s.  Res.  96 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expead  from  the  contingent  luad  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $20,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPO*SOR   OF  AN 

AMENDMEl  IT 


AMEJIOMENT 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  New  Yorl : 
was  added  as  a  cosponsoi 
No.  5,  intended  to  be  . 
a  bill  to  create  a  Nationa 
Corporation. 


NO.    5    VO   S.    70« 


pro  >osed 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINC  fS  ON  S.  891 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr 
Subcommittee  on  Production 
bilization  of  the  Banking 
Urban  Affairs  Committee 
ings  on  S.  891,  to  extend 
National  Commission 
on  Monday,  April   16, 
room  5302,  New  Senate 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
bill  should  contact  Mr 
professionaLstaff  member 
7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
CODIFY.     REVISE,    A^STD 
THE  FEDERAL 


CRIMINAL 


April 


a  Voter  Regis- 
the  purpose 
registration 
Service. 


MoNDALz,  the 

(Mr.  JAvrrs) 

of  amendment 

to  S.  706, 

Legal  Services 


President,  the 

and  Sta- 

Housing,  and 

will  hold  hear- 

the  President's 

Productivity, 

at  2  p.m., 

i  )ffice  Building. 

on  the  above 

derald  Y.  Allen, 

telephone  225- 


011 

1  173, 


ON  BILLS  TO 
REFORM 
LAWS 


President,    I 
information  of 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ml. 
wish  to  announce  for  the 
the  Senate  and  the  pu  ilic  that  open 
hearings  have  been  schedi  led  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Li  ws  and  Proce- 
dures at  10  a.m.  on  April  li 
2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buiiding,  on 
bills  to  codify,  revise,  and  [reform  title  18 
of  the  United  States  CodeUS.  1,  S.  716,  S. 
1400,  and  S.  1401).  The  (testimony  this 
day  will  be  directed  to  1  he  subjects  of 
the  imposition  of  a  mane  atory  sentence 
of  death  and  the  appellati  review  of  sen- 
tences. Additional  information  on  this 
and  subsequent  hearings  c  an  be  obtained 
at  the  subcommittee  offi  ;e,  room  2204, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  ]  Juilding, 
phone  225-3281. 

The  following  witnesses     

to  appear  at  this  hearing :  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Sneed,  Deputy  Attorney  General;  Hon. 
Robert  Dixon,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 
ney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hon.  J.  Edward 
Lumbard.  Judge,  U.S.  Coi  irt  of  Appeals, 

New   York;    Hon.   Waltei  

chief  judge,  U.S.  Distric;  Court,  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  and  Prof.  Living  ton  Hall,  Har- 
vard University  School  of  ]  aV. 


NOTICE     OF     FOREIGl  \ 
TURAL    POLICY 
HEARINGS,     MONDAY 
1973 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
Subcommittee  on  Poreigik 
Policy  of  the  Senate  Coii3j 
culture    and   Forestry    w 
hearings  on  U.S.  agricultural 
icy  next  Monday,   April 
hearing  will  begin  at  10 
conducted  in  room  5110 
ate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will 
cials  of  the  adminlstrattn's 


tele- 


are  scheduled 


AGRICUL- 
OMMITTEE 
APRIL     16, 


SUi  COMMITTEE 


President,  the 

Agricultural 

ittee  on  Agii- 

i  U    resume   its 

trade  pol- 

|16,   1973.  The 

and  will  be 

the  New  Sen- 


a  m 
oi 


lear  from  oflS- 
Office  of 


Special  Trade  Representat  ve.  Invited  to 
appear  at  this  particular  hearing  arc 
Messrs.  William  D.  Eberle,  Special  Trade 
Representative;  William  I..  Pearce,  As- 
sistant Special  Trade  Representative; 
Harold  B.  Malmgren,  Assstant  Special 
Trade  Representative;  and  Howard  L. 
Worthington,  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Mr.  Schultz. 

The  purpose  of  this  hea:  ing  will  be  to 
review  the  administrations  recommen- 
dations concerning  npccming  multi- 
lateral agricultural  trade  negotiations 
with  the  newly  enlarged  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  Japan  i  md  other  na- 
tions who  will  be  participj  ting  in  trade 
talks  later  this  year  imder  the  General 
Agreement  mi  Tariffs  und  Trade— 
GATT. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  heaiing  comes  at 
a  particularly  important  ti]  ae  for  Ameri- 
can agi-iculture  in  that  the  Congress  has 
just  received  the  Preside  it's  proposed 
trade  bill  and  our  Commi  ;tee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  b  ?gin  marking 
up  gaieral  farm  legislati  m  later  this 
month. 

It  is  my  hope  that  beginr  ing  with  next 
Monday's  hearing,  that  Co  igress  will  be 
afforded  the  opportimity  to  which  it  is 
entitled  to  fully  and  carefully  examine 
all  of  the  relevant  issues  atid  important 
questions  relating  to  our  n  ition's  future 
agricultural  trade  policy.  To  date,  the 
administration  has  taken  jreat  pains  to 
avoid  sharing  with  Congre  s  the  partic- 
ulars of  its  agricultural  t-ade  strategy 
as  it  relates  to  upcoming  multilateral 
negotiations  with  foreign  n  itions.  Those 
particulars,  which  are  con^ned  in  the 
so-called  Flanigan  Repori,  have  been 
withheld  from  review,  stuc  y,  and  com- 
ment by  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
trati<»i,  despite  the  fact  t|iat  the  con- 
tents and  recommendation^  contained  in 
that  report  have  been  the  guiding  princi- 
ples imderlining  almost  all  actions  either 
taken  or  proposed  by  the  administration 
since  last  fall. 

On  Thursday  of  this  weJk,  tomorrow, 
April  12,  I  intend  to  addrei  is  the  SeniOe 
in  more  detail  about  this  m  atter,  partic- 
ularly as  it  relates  to  the  pull  contents 
of  the  "Flanigan  Report." 


11,  1973 


ADDITIONAL  STATE  ^4ENTS 


BUDGET  PROPAGjlNDA 

Presic  ent 


tlie 


prepared 
Pe(  leral  i 


:to 


Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr. 
ing  to  recent  reports  in 
White  House  is  launching  a 
aganda  campaign  against 
over  the  issue  of  Federal 

Public  relations  kits  . 
tributed  to  high-ranking 
refer  to  the   "far-out   15" 
programs  which,  according 
istration,   will   break   the 
American  taxpayer. 

These  kits,  entitled  "The 
Budget,  1973,"  contain  _ 
senting   tlie   administratioi  i 
view.  Including  instruction) 
officials  on  where,  when,  and 
taxpayers  of  the  danger  of 
"tampering"  with  the 

The  implications  of  such 
campaign  are  very  disturb^ 

I  have,  therefore,  asked 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate 
cumstances  surrounding 


1  guide  ines 


!  Presid  ;nt 


la 


th( 


accord- 
press,  the 
major  prop- 
he  Congress 
si^nding. 

and  dis- 

officials 

15  Federal 

the  admin- 

)ack  of  the 


3attle  of  the 

for  pre- 

s   point  of 

to  Federal 

how  to  warn 

qongressional 

's  budget. 

propaganda 


the  General 

the  cir- 

production 
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and  distribution  of  these  "kits,"  includ- 
ing such  questions  as  whether  they  were 
prepared  and  distributed  at  taxpayer 
expense,  who  authorized  their  produc- 
tion, and  whether  such  a  propaganda 
campaign  violates  the  law,  in  particular 
the  antilobbying  statute. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  excerpts 
from  the  kits  and  the  materials  pertain- 
ing to  this  propaganda  campaign  which 
my  office  has  obtained. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter,  excerpts  and  material  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

April  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Elmee  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Staats:  Recent  press  reports  in 
the  Washington  Post  have  revealed  that  the 
Administration  has  undertaken  a  major  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  an  efiort  to  launch  an 
attack  on  the  Congress  over  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Those  press  reports  reveal  that  "to  make 
sure  voters  get  the  same  message.  Federal 
writers  have  been  given  a  detailed  set  of 
guidelines  by  the  White  House,  telling  them 
where,  when  and  how  to  warn  taxpayers  ol 
the  dangers  to  their  pocketbooks  if  Congress 
tampers  with  the  President's  budget." 

As  principal  weapons  In  this  propaganda 
campaign,  the  Administration  has  put  to- 
gether and  distributed  kits  entitled  "The 
Battle  of  the  Budget.  1973." 

These  kits,  which  have  been  circulated  to 
top  agency  officials,  tell  government  special- 
ists how  to  write  speeches  warning  of  tax 
increases  and  give  lists  of  15  Federal  pro- 
grams to  be  attacked.  They  also  contain  anti- 
Congress  q>eech  material  and  examples  of 
horror  stories  which  spotlight  deficiencies  In 
programs  the  President  wants  to  terminate. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  a  partial  copy  of 
the  kit,  my  office  has  also  obtained  excerpts 
from  the  Instructions  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appsirently  sent  to  Its  district 
office  officials  along  with  the  kit.  These  in- 
structions request  that  district  office  officials 
"immediately  Identify  a  minimum  of  two  or 
more  major  forums  for  organizational  meet- 
ings between  April  6-23  at  which  a  selected 
senior  departmental  spokesman  may  deliver 
a  basic  business-oriented  speech  on  the  'Bat- 
tle of  the  Budget.*  " 

In  addition,  these  instructions,  apparently 
sent  out  by  H.  Phillip  Hubbard,  Acting  Di- 
rector of  Field  Operations  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  request  that  the  district  office 
officials  "make  arrangements  to  deliver  such 
a  speech  yourself  before  a  minimum  of  four 
additional  groups  during  the  same  period 
(April  6-33)  as  well  as  handling  on  your 
own  any  of  the  r^ajor  forums  for  which  a  de- 
partmental spokesman   is   not   available." 

I  am  concerned  about  the  implications  of 
such  a  propaganda  campaign,  apparently 
directed  by  the  White  House,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  requesting  that  yovir  Office  undertake 
an  investigation  of  it,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  answering  the  following  questions : 

1.  Who  authorized  the  production  of  these 
"kits"? 

2.  Were  these  kits  prepared  and  produced 
at  taxpayers'  expense? 

3.  How  widely  have  these  kits  been  dis- 
tributed both  Inside  and  outside  the  gov- 
<*rnment? 

4.  What  kind  of  instructions  accompanied 
these  kits  when  they  were  circulated? 

5.  What  Federal  funds,  if  any,  have  been 
Xised  to  finance  this  propaganda  campaign? 
From  what  budget  authority  did  those  funds 
come? 

6.  Does   a   propaganda   campaign   of   this 
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nature,  If  undertaken  at  government  ex- 
pense, violate  the  law?  In  particular,  is  the 
anti-Iobbying  statute,  VS.C.  18,  645,  62,  Stat. 
792,  applicable  to  this  situation?  If  it  Is, 
how  Is  it  applicable,  what  violations  have 
occurred? 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  material  my 
office  has  obtained  concerning  this  propa- 
ganda effort  by  the  Administration.  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  preliminary  report  on 
this  matter  by  the  close  of  business  April  30 
and  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  a  full 
investigation  of  this  matter  will  require. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,   1973] 

PR  Men  Gird  for  "Battlx  of  Bvdcet" 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  mobilizing 
the  bureaucracy's  extensive,  and  expensive, 
public  relations  apparatiis  for  an  attack  on 
the  "spendthrift"  Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

To  make  svire  voters  get  the  same  message, 
federal  writers  have  been  given  a  detailed 
set  of  guidelines  by  the  White  House,  telling 
them  where,  when  and  how  to  warn  tax- 
payers of  the  dangers  to  their  pocketbooks 
if  Congress  tampers  with  the  President's 
budget. 

The  guidelines,  obtained  by  this  column,' 
tell  government  specialists  how  to  write 
speeches  warning  of  tax  increases,  and  give 
lists  of  15  federal  programs  to  be  hit,  anti- 
Congressional  "one  liners"  to  be  used  by 
officials  on  the  banquet  circuit,  and  exam- 
ples of  "horror  stories"  to  be  used  in  spot- 
lighting federal  programs  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to 
end. 

The  idea  Is  to  rally  public  pressure  against 
Congress  not  to  tamper  with  the  budget.  The 
approach  is  not  new.  It  was  used  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  pvtsh  anti-pov- 
erty programs  and  civU  rights,  and  by  the 
Johnson  administration  to  build  support  for 
our  presence  in  Vietnam.  But  the  scope  of 
the  latest  operation,  and  Its  tight  control 
from  the  White  House,  may  be  unprece- 
dented, and  is  definitely  attack-orieoted. 

Kits,  called  "The  BatUe  of  the  Budget, 
1973,"  were  distributed  yesterday  morning  to 
top  agency  officials  and  public  relations  aides. 
The  kit  includes  detailed  instructions  as  to 
how  future  government  press  releases,  and 
speeches,  are  to  be  written,  listing: 

"Major  Themes." 

"Key  Pacts." 

"Sample  Speech  Material.  One-Llners, 
Sample  Speech,"  and  "Anecdotes"  that  lam- 
poon unsuccessful  federal  programs,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  anti-admlnlstratlon 
newspapers. 

Examples  of  how  "Horror  Stories  Might  Be 
Used"  in  speech  material  and  "canned"  edi- 
torials written  for  newspapers  and  television 
stations  include  the  following: 

"Each  day  the  Congress  persists  In  its  ef- 
forts to  foist  on  the  American  public  a 
gaggle  of  runaway  spending  schemes  .  .  . 
and  boondoggling  progrtons  which  fuel  in- 
flation and  threaten  higher  taxes. 

"The  pat  response  by  the  President's  critics 
Is  that  the  President  is  hurting  the  poor,  not 
responding  to  the  people  and  has  his  prior- 
ities mixed  up." 

It  then  lists  the  programs  Mr.  Nixon  has 
"targeted  for  cutbacks,"  and  the  "horror 
stories"  to  be  used  to  Illustrate  they  have 
been  a  waste  of  time  and  taxpayers'  money. 
They  Include  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  in  East  Harlem  that  had  "the  com- 
mendable goal  of  1,400  enroUees"  in  a  job 
training,  placement  system. 

"Only  616  persons  were  actually  enrolled," 
the  guideline  sheet  says,  "while  170  of  those 
dropped  out.  Instead  of  the  hoped-for  Job 
placements  of  920,  the  magic  figure  for  the 
number  of  persons  placed  in  Jobs  was  C.  That 


Is  to  say,  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  for 
a  program  whose  final  results  were  a  one 
out  of  100  ratio  of  job  placement." 

In  a  section  called  "Support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Stand,"  speech-writers  are  told  to  draw 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  earlier  antispending  state- 
ments— which  are  attached — and  to  use  this 
followup : 

"As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "The  way  to 
hold  the  line  on  taxes  is  to  hold  the  line 
on  federal  spending.'  "  The  suggested  follow- 
up  in  a  speech  is  "It  Is  as  simple  as  that." 

The  speech-writers  are  then  given  this  sug- 
gestion for  phrases  their  bosses  must  use  in 
upcoming  speech-making  tours.  They  should 
tell  taxpayer  groups: 

"But  holding  that  line  means  doing  away 
■with  some  of  the  favorite  sacred  cows  that 
the  Congress  has  funded  and  refunded  again 
and  again  for  decades."  The  sample  speech 
continues: 

"As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  these 
sacred  cows  stopped  giving  milk  years  ago. 
But  each  special  program  has  a  small  but 
determined  band  of  special  beneficiaries — 
people  who  have  been  receiving  something 
for  nothing;  people  who  hav  been  getting 
a  free  ride  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  These 
free  loaders  are  not  going  to  be  evicted  with- 
out a  fight." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,   1973 ) 

"Far-Out  16"  Skirmish  Now  a  Battle 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

While  the  administration  steps  up  attacks 
on  congressional  budget-busters — using  the 
bureaucracy  as  the  battering  ram — key  Dem- 
ocrats are  studying  a  little-used  federal  law 
that  provides  fines  and  jail  terms  for  civil 
servants  who  get  caught  in  the  lobbying  busi- 
ness. 

Under  orders  from  the  White  House,  fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  told  to  whip  up  pub- 
lic opposition  to  the  socalled  Far  Out  Filteen. 
They  are  legislative  proposals  Mr.  Nixon  says 
would  ruin  bis  budget  and  force  unwanted 
tax  increases.  Many  of  the  programs  under 
attack  are  pet  projects  of  powerful  Senate 
and  House  Democrats  eyeing  the  1974  con- 
gressional elections. 

The  result  of  the  executive  vs.  legislative 
branch' brawl,  now  being  fought  with  press 
releases  and  speeches,  could  be  that  some 
career  civU  servants  will  find  ^themselves 
caught  in  a  legal  meat  grinder  that  couid 
cost  them  their  Jobs.  It  could  also  bottle  up 
agency  money  packages  In  a  revenge-seeking 
Congress. 

The  law  in  question,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently bent  on  the  books,  is  the  antilobby- 
ing statute,  known  In  the  trade  as  U£.C.  18, 
645.  62  Stat.  792.  It  reads: 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authorization  by  Congreiis, 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  senrice,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
CHT  designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a 
member  of  Congress  to  favor,  or  oppose,  by 
vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appro- 
priation by  Congress  .  .  .  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the  VS.  .  .  . 
on  the  request  of  any  member  or  to  Con- 
gress, through  the  proper  official  channels, 
requests  for  legislation  or  appropriations 
which  they  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  public  business." 

Like  nK>st  laws,  the  above  can,  and  prob- 
ably does,  mean  lots  of  thi.:)gs. 

One  reading  would  Indicate  that  civil  serv- 
ants who  get  Involved — as  speech  writers,  sec- 
retaries or  liaison — in  lobbying  against  a 
congressional  project  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law.  If  that  Is  true,  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated frequently  by  other  administrations. 

If,  however,  you  take  the  approach  that 
federal  workers  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  could  be  argued  that  they  should 
uo  what  be  says,  even  If  it  means  butting 
heads  with  Congrass. 
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Some  congressmen  are  considering  a  test 
of  the  law.  The  outcome  could  be  a  clear 
mandate  for  the  President,  any  President,  to 
use  the  bureaucracy  as  he  sees  fit.  or  to  put 
it  more  directly  under  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately  for  the  "test  case"  fed- 
eral worker  caught  In  the  middle,  it  could 
mean  loss  of  a  job.  a  $500  fine  and  a  year's 
room  and  board  at  some  federal  penitentiary. 

Right  to  Strike  Hearings:  The  first  ever 
on  the  controversial  proposal  to  give  postal 
employees  the  right-to-strike  open  today  Ije- 
fore  Rep.  Charles  H.  Wilsons  (D-Calif.) 
Postal  Facilities  subcommittee,  Postmaster 
General  E.  T.  Klassen  is  leadoff  witness. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  strike,  postal 
unions  are  seeking  the  right  to  negotiate  the 
union  shop,  which  would  require  rank-and- 
file  employees  to  Join  organizations,  or  at 
least  pay  dues  to  them. 

Klassen  has  said  before  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  right  to  strike,  provided  pos- 
tal imions  stop  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
on  their  working  conditions  and  instead 
stick  to  the  bargaining  tabic 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  which 
opposes  compulsory  unionism,  will  also  tes- 
tify this  week  as  will  heads  of  major  postal 
unions. 

Music  Soothes  The  Savage  Scientists:  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  installed 
piped-ln  music  at  its  research  facility  next 
door  to  the  CIA  in  McLean.  Reaction  to  the 
music  from  workers  is  mixed.  But  in  these 
times  of  belt-tightening  at  DOT,  some  won- 
der about  the  cost  of  the  sound  of  music. 

Job  Hunters:  The  White  House  Fellows 
group  is  looking  for  a  secretary,  up  to  Orade 
7.  Call  382-4661  .  .  .  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  wants  an  attorney  (D.C. 
bar)  with  landlord-tenant  experience.  Call 
382-8025. 

Agency  for  International  Development's 
Rosslyn's  office  has  openings  for  GS  7-9 
and    11    contract  specialists.   Call   557-0187. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1973] 

White  House  Girds  for  Budget  Battle 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

"Mr.  Nixon's  men  are  organizing  it  with 
the  same  thoroughness — and  many  of  the 
same  techniques — they  used  in  the  last  elec- 
tion campaign." 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  departmental  Information 
officers  of  the  Nixon  administration  was 
shifted  from  its  regular  location  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House. 

The  occasion  was  something  of  a  celebra- 
tion. Ken  W.  Clawson,  the  deputy  director 
of  communications  for  the  executive  branch 
and  organizer  of  the  session,  passed  ovit  cuff- 
links with  the  presidential  seal  to  everyone 
present. 

Such  mementoes  have  been  traditional  at 
the  White  House  for  years,  celebrating  the 
end  of  wars,  the  resolution  of  missile  crises, 
or  the  passage  of  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

As  far  as  anyone  could  remember,  how- 
ever, this  was  the  first  time  that  the  agency 
publicity  men,  the  top  echelon  of  the  army 
of  government  flacks,  were  so  well  rewarded 
for  their  part  in  sustaining  a  presidential 
veto. 

"One  down,"  said  Clawson  referring  to  the 
previous  day's  Senate  vote  upholding  Mr. 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
act.  "One  down  and  14  to  go." 

Facing  at  least  15  possible  veto  show- 
downs with  Congress,  the  White  House  has 
mobilized  all  the  resources  of  the  executive 
branch  for  the  1973  battle  of  the  budget.  In 
this  struggle,  mobilizing  public  opinion  on 
the  President's  side  of  the  debate  Is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  battlegrounds. 

Mr.  Nixon's  men  are  organizing  it  with 
the  same  thoroughness — and  many  of  the 
same  techniques — they  used  in  the  last  elec- 
tion campaign.  In  time,  the  "selling  of  the 
budget "  may  make  as  striking  a  chapter  In 
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tlon  for  more  presidential  Jewelry  for  his 
flacks. 

Excerpts  from  "Battlb  of  the  Budget,  1973" 
the  far-out  is 

John  D.  Ehrlichman,  Assistant  to  the 
Preslden  I,,  March  9,  1973:  "A  $9  billion  herd 
of  Trojan  horses  that  are  thundering  our 
way  from  out  of  the  Congress,  brightly 
painted  and  outfitted  with  very  attractive 
accessories  .  .  , 

"This  is  a  $9  billion  dagger  at  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  American  taxpayer  .  .  ." 

The  Congress  presently  has  on  Its  calendar 
15  pieces  of  legislation  which  would  raise  the 
taxes  of  the  American  people.  Some  of  these 
budget-busting  bills  have  passed  and  the 
others  may  be  passed  in  the  near  future. 
Most,  perhaps  all,  will  be  votoed. 

These  15  bills  would  raise  President  Nixon's 
budget  by  $9  billion.  And  they  would  require 
a  4%  surcharge  on  individual  Income  taxes 
In  order  to  pay  for  them. 

What  follows  is  a  close  examination  of 
these  bills : 

The  Par-Out  Fifteen: 

Airport  Grant  Extension. 

Antl-Hljacking. 

Economic  Development  Administration. 

Emergency  Farm  Loans. 

Flood  Control. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 

Older  Americans  Legislation. 

REA. 

REAP. 

Rural  Water  and  Sewer  Grants. 

Veterans  Legislative  Package. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Legislation. 


Flood  Control 

If  anything  warms  Congressional  hearts 
more  than  fund-raising  dinners,  it  is  dams. 

Big  dams,  little  dams,  earth  dams,  con- 
crete dams — they  all  mean  flood  control,  rec- 
reation, ccmserration,  reclamation.  And  more 
than  that,  they  mean  vote-getting  pork  from 
the  Federal  barrel. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one  of  the  flrst 
bills  passed  in  the  new  Congress  authorized 
$593  minion  for  34  such  water  projects. 
Passed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  now  in  House 
Committee  where  It  certainly  won't  die  from 
lack  of  loving  care. 


President  Nixon's  New  Budget 

No  matter  that  that  bill  ties  the  Presi- 
dent's bands  for  a  year  in  trying  to  do  any- 
thing about  upgrading  the  standards  on 
w'llch  Federal  approval  of  such  projects  is 
based. 

No  matter  that  President  Nixon  had  al- 
ready proposed  a  much  more  reasonable  flood 
control  program  authorizing  $400  million  for 
ten  projects  that  had  passed  all  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  tests. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  want  to  prevent 
flooding  and  create  scenic  lakes  to  admire 
and  ski  upon,  but  some  concern  has  to  be 
shown  for  overall  Federal  fiscal  Integrity  and 
some  concern  must  be  shown  for  whether 
these  projects  are  going  to  pay  a  return  In 
benefits  on  the  Federal   Investment. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  hard,  careful 
choice  must  be  made  between  popularity 
and  necessity,  when  some  kind  of  balance 
must  be  struck  between  Christmas  s{>ending 
and  New  Year's  morning  after. 

No  less  than  fiscal  responsibility  and  sound 
management  of  the  Nation's  business  is  at 
stake  in  the  flood  control  dispute  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

KEY  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BUDGET  FIGHT 

I.  The  Past:  An  Era  of  Bigger  and  Bigger 
Government: 

Governments  at  all  levels — Federal,  State 
and  local — now  take  32  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's IncMne;  in  the  mld-60s,  they  took  only 
25  percent. 


The  Federal  Government  alone  has  nearly 
doubled  its  burden  on  taxpayers  since  1950, 
now  taking  over  20  percent  of  all  personal 
income. 

Growth  of  Federal  spending  was  especially 
pronotinced  under  the  last  years  of  LBJ, 
growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  17  per- 
cent between  1965  and  1968.  In  1963,  there 
were  only  160  individual  grant  programs, 
but  now  there  are  over  1,000. 

A  huge  momentum  is  now  built  into  the 
growth  of  Government.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
the  FY  74  budget  is  for  virtually  "uncon- 
trollable" items 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  l)e  over  $1 
trillion — the  size  of  our  entire  economy  to- 
day— by  the  1990's. 

MAJOR  THEMES 

President  Nixon's  new  budget  moves  us 
firmly  toward  something  that  Americans 
have  not  achieved  In  nearly  20  years:  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  inflation. 

The  key  to  the  President's  budget  is  its 
tight  Ud  on  spending. 

He  Is  cutting  back  on  programs  that  don't 
work  In  order  to  concentrate  our  eSorts  on 
those  that  do. 

He  is  reforming  other  programs  so  that 
through  revenue  sharing,  people  will  have  a 
greater  control  over  their  own  lives. 

When  big  spenders  In  Congress  bust  open 
the  budget,  they  impose  higher  taxes  or  more 
inflation  upon  the  American  public. 

The  increase  in  our  tax  bills  could  be  as 
much  as  15%. 

This  Is  a  battle  between  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  special  interest.  Congress  al- 
ways hears  from  the  special  interests. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  average  taxpayers 
to  let  them  know  how  you  feel  about  higher 
taxes  and  more  Inflation:  write  now  to  your 
Senators  and  Congressman  to  tell  him  where 
you  stand. 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Stinday  the  "Intelligence  Report"  column 
in  Parade  magazine  carried  an  item 
strongly  supporting  the  concept  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  programs. 

The  foremost  authority  on  such  pro- 
grams is  Louis  O.  Kelso  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  explore 
this  program  wtih  Mr.  Kelso,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  concept  can  indeed  help  re- 
vitalize our  business  enterprise  system. 

As  a  result,  I  introduced  S.  1370  on 
March  27,  1973.  Senators  Hansen  and 
DoMiNicK  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal  to  encourage  a  broader  base  for 
ownership,  especially  among  the  em- 
ployees of  corporations.  Our  objective  is 
to  strengthen  the  American  economic 
system  we  call  capitalism. 

The  article  in  Parade  hit  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  program  we  are  propos- 
ing to  encourage  through  S.  1370.  It  also 
summarizes  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Kelso  plan  can  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  America  Nexds 

The  American  work  ethic  Is  eroding  rap- 
Idly.  Today's  workers  are  more  willing  to 
strike  than  ever  before.  Not  raily  the  blue- 
collar  type  but  schoolteachers,  writers,  civil 
service  employees,  nurses,  semiprofessionals. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries,  many  on 


the  asesmbly  line  take  no  pride  In  their 
labor,  frequently  sabotage  the  products  they 
are  paid  to  produce.  Others,  who  eschew 
sabotage,  engage  in  shoddy  work,  take  no 
Interest  in  what  they  consider  meaningless, 
futureless  Jobs. 

What  can  be  done  to  turn  the  labor  force 
around? 

One  sugestlon  which  may  have  merit  Is 
known  as  "The  Second  Income  Plan."  It  Is 
the  brainchild  of  Louis  O.  Kelso,  a  San 
Francisco  attorney-economist.  Kelso  be- 
lieves that  what  America  needs  Is  more  cap- 
lUllsm. 

He  contends  that  the  ownership  of  capital 
In  this  country  is  concentrated  in  five  per- 
cent of  the  population.  The  other  95  percent, 
he  maintains,  own  no  stock  or  such  a  small 
share  as  to  have  no  stake  in  capitalism. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  for  "Industry  Week" 
magazine  last  year,  Kelso  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  systems  that  would  provide 
workers  with  enough  stock  to  ensure  them 
a  decent  stake  in  capitalism,  a  stake  large 
enough  to  include  a  second  Income. 

He  calls  his  plain  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship trust  financing,"  and  it  has  already  been 
adopted  by  18  companies.  It  calls  lot  a  trust 
to  t>e  built  into  a  firm's  financial  structiu^ 
allocating  stock  to  employees  In  proportion 
to  their  Income  without  reducing  their  take- 
home  pay  or  savings.  Thus  they  participate 
In  a  larger  ownership  role  without  with- 
drawing capital  from  the  existing  owners. 

Several  years  ago,  Kelso  co-wrote  a  book 
with  Mortimer  Adler,  "The  Capitalist  Mani- 
festo," in  which  he  pointed  out  that  if  capi- 
tal ownership  were  more  equitably  distrib- 
uted in  this  country,  if  more  workers  had 
a  more  sizable  interest  in  the  profit  picture 
of  their  corporations,  labor  unrest  would  go 
down  and  productivity  would  go  up. 

What  is  wrong  with  capitalism,  Kelso  con- 
tends, is  that  too  few  people  own  too  much. 
What  he  advocates  in  broadening  of  the 
ownership  base,  a  variation  of  the  share- 
the-wealth  theme. 


PROTOCOL  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CIVIL 
USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  in  compliance 
with  section  123(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  March  29,  1973,  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  committee  a  proposed 
"Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy ',  together  with  a 
diplomatic  note  which  is  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  amending  protocol. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  that 
such  a  proposed  agreement  lie  before  the 
joint  committee  for  30  days  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session  before  becoming  effec- 
tive. The  basic  purpose  of  the  protocol  is 
to  permit  transfers  to  Japan  of  increased 
quantities  of  U-235  to  fuel  its  expanded 
nuclear  power  program.  Relatedly,  the 
present  30 -year  period  of  the  agreement 
would  be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
yeais,  from  1998  into  the  year  2003.  The 
purpose  of  the  diplomatic  note  is  to 
establish  two  understandings  about  con- 
tinued application  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  present  agreement. 

The  Japanese  nuclear  program  which 
would  be  fueled  pursuant  to  the  protocol 
totals  60,000  MWe.  This  represents  a 
threefold   expansion   over   the   current 
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level.  The  expanded  program  is  composed 
of  reactors  now  operating,  under  con- 
struction, and  planned  for  construction 
within  the  5-year  period  following  con- 
clusion of  the  protocol. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  joint  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  for  the  information  of  interested 
Members  of  Congress,  the  supporting 
correspondence.  The  text  of  the  agree- 
ment and  diplomatic  note  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  amending  protocol 
are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  ma- 
terial follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Atomic  Enekgt  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..   March   29,   1973. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 


rial  to  Japan  expressly  . 
conversion  or  fabrication 
sequent  transfer  to  thin! 
turn  to  the  United  States 

(b)   the  transfer  of 
rial  other  than  U-235  by 
Japan  for  fueling  purpose  \ 

Regarding  point  (b) , 
of  Plutonium  would  be 
which  In  this  case  would 
Ing  of  365  kilograms  of  , 
Plutonium  fuel   transfers 
ment,  however,  would  no 
to  the  celling  although  the; 
be  subject  to  safeguards  s 
provisions.  As  noted  in  the 
EURATOM  amendment,  thi 
of  having  the  ceiling  apply 
sion  transfers  has  been 
Commission's   intention 
term  commercial  supplier 
also  in  view  of  the  quanti 
which  will  be  generated 
power  reactors. 
Article  II  of  the 


fir  performance  of 
services  and  sub- 
countries  or  re- 
(Jjaragraph  C) ,  and 
nuclear  mate- 
( he  Commission  to 
(paragraph  D). 
Co^imlssion  transfers 
|ect  to  a  ceiling, 
the  current  ceil- 
plutonium.  Private 
under  the  agree- 
longer  be  subject 
would,  of  course, 
other  relevant 
recent  case  of  the 
revised  approach 
only  to  Commis- 
in  view  of  the 
to   be   a   long- 
<  >f  Plutonium  and 
lies  of  Plutonium 
privately  owned 
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ergy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Price:  Pursuant  to  Section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed,  copies  of  the  following   are   submitted 
with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  "Protocol  Amending  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Japan  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy",  together 
with  a  diplomatic  note  which  is  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  amending  protocol; 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
protocol  and  diplomatic  note;    and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  their  per- 
formance win  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  rlsic  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  and  approving  the  pro- 
tocol and  note  and  authorizing  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to 
permit  transfers  to  Japan  of  increased  quan- 
tities of  U-235  to  fuel  its  expanded  nuclear 
power  program.  Belatedly,  the  present  30- 
year  period  of  the  agreement  would  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  five  years,  from 
1998  into  the  year  2003.  The  purpose  of  the 
diplomatic  note  is  to  establish  two  under- 
standings about  continued  application  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  present  agreement. 

The  Japanese  nuclear  power  program  which 
woxild  be  fueled  pursuant  to  the  protocol 
totals  60.000  MWe.  This  represents  a  three- 
fold expansion  over  the  current  level.  The 
expanded  program  Is  composed  of  reactors 
now  operating,  under  construction,  and 
planned  for  construction  within  the  five- 
year  period  following  conclusion  of  the 
protocol. 

The  provisions  of  the  protocol  are  In  ac- 
cord with  the  revised  policy  adopted  by  the 
Commission  In  1971  governing  foreign  sup- 
ply of  enriched  uranium  and  are  thus  simi- 
lar to  the  recent  amendment  to  the  U.S.- 
EURATOM  Additional  Agreement.  Pursuant 
to  this  policy,  the  revised  agreement  wlU  be 
essentially  an  enabling  document.  It  permits 
the  transfer  of  U-235  for  power  as  well  as 
research  purposes,  but  does  not  constitute  an 
advance  allocation  of  our  enrichment  capac- 
ity. An  allocation  and  firm  stipply  assur- 
ance would  depend  upon  the  subsequent 
execution  of  a  supply  contract. 

Article  I,  paragraph  A,  allows  the  Comnals- 
sion  to  enter  Into  toll  enrichment  contracts 
to  supply  enriched  material  for  fueling  pow- 
er reactors.  The  paragraph  also  permits  sale 
of  enriched  fuel  at  the  Commission's  option 
upon  a  request  by  a  purchaser.  Article  I 
also  continues  the  following  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  present  agreement  but  with 
modifications  following  recent  precedent: 

(a)   the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
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Is  currently  the  case 
more  than  20'v,  in  U-235  _ 
when  the  Commission  find 
nlcal    or    economic 
would  be  continued  'for 
material  supplied  by  the 
performed  In  Japanese  fa_._, 
determination  of  the  parti^ 
may  be  effectively  applied, 
facilities  as  may  be  mutuall  f 
as  provided  In  the  recent 
ment.    special    nuclear 
through  the  use  of  materia  I 
United  States  to  Japan  mi 
to  third  countries  provided 
tries  have  an  appropriate 
operation   with   the   Unltec 
guarantee  the  peaceful  use 
material  under  safeguards 
parties. 

Article  III  amends  the 
tlcle  in  the  agreement.  Article 
tlon  with  the  new  supply 
the  U-235  celling  would 
upper  limit  on  transfers  an« 
represent  an  advance  alloc 
plant  capacity.  Under  this  . 
also  no  longer  a  need  for  an 
forth   specific  power  projec, 
Further,   the   U-235   ceiling 
that  quantity  of  separatlv( 
over   the  life  of  the  agn 
the  60,000  MWe  program 
this  practical  measure  whlcja 
the   celling   control   on   U- 
power    applications.    The 
quantities  needed  for 
would  be  subject  to  ad  ho( 
wotild  not  be  charged 
Regarding  plutonium,  the 
365   kilograms   would   be 
noted  earlier,  it  would  app: 
mission  transfers. 

Article  IV  of  the 
to  reflect  the  primacy 
States  and  Japan  accord  to 
the    International    Atomic 
(IAEA) .  This  would  be  done 
concept   In  the  current 
of  providing  for  bilateral 
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that  Agency  safeguards  should 
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safeguards  which 
safeguards,  the 
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would  be  ap- 
should  not  be 
they  would 
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agreement,  and  in  the  Unlte^ 
special  nuclear  material 
through  the  use  of  such 

to  the  United  States.  Pi 

suspension  of  the  application 
In  favor  of  a  safeguards 
Article  m  of  the  Nuclear  . 
Treaty  or  slmlUar  agreemen; 
In  negotiating  acceptance  L 
new  supply  policies  describe  1 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  eqi  il 
undertakings   by   the   Unite! 
Japan  regards  as  Important, 
actions  pursuant  to  the  cu.^ 
were   predicated,   should   noi 
retroactively.  These   und< 
continued  by  means  of  a 
Indicated  earlier.  The  two 
were  the  maintenance  of  an 
tlon  of  U-235,  which  Is  no 
with   the  new  fuel  policy 
States  commitment  that 
ment  services  would  be 
users  m  the  United  States  at 
livery,  which  commitment  Is 
continued    in   Agreements 
However,  in  order  to  avoid 
Ing  protocol  retroactively 
standing  commitments,  the 
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(1)  The  aUocatlon  of  the 
235  currently  allocated  for  f 
nese  nuclear  power  program 
talned  for  reactor  projects 
appendix  to  the  Agreement  , 
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protocol. 

(2)  With  respect  to  contracts 
to  entry  Into  force  of  the 
for  enrichment  services  { 
nese  customers  would  be 
users   In  the  United  States 
delivery. 
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Washington,  Afprc/i 
Memorandum  for  Dr.  Dixy 

man.  Atomic  Energy  Con^mlsslon 
Subject:   Proposed  Protocol 

Note  Regarding  the  Agreement 

operation  with  Japan  Cciicerning 

Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
I    have   reviewed    the 
Amending    the    Agreement 
Between    the    Government 
States  of  America  and  the 
Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  o: 
gy,"    together    with    the 
which  were  submitted  for  my 
the   Atomic   Energy   Commlss 
February  27,  1973. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of    the    Atomic    Energy    Act 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
the   Atomic   Energy   Commission 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  Prot  ocol 
and  determine  that  their  peiformance 
promote  and  will  not  constitiite 
sonable  risk  to  the  common 
cvirlty  of  the  United  States  of 

b.  Authorize  the  execution 
Protocol   and   Note  on   behalf 
ernment  of  the  United  States 
appropriate  authorities  of 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energ  r 
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U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1973. 

The  PRESIDENT, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  proposed 
"Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy",  together  with  a  proposed 
diplomatic  note  which  Is  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  amending  protocol.  The 
protocol  and  note  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  With  the 
Department's  support,  the  Commission  rec- 
omends  that  you  approve  the  protocol  and 
diplomatic  note,  determine  that  their  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  their 
execution. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  protocol  Is  to  per- 
mit transfers  to  Japan  of  Increased  quanti- 
ties of  U-235  to  fuel  Its  expanded  nuclear 
power  program.  Relatedly,  the  present  30- 
year  period  of  the  agreement  would  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  five  years,  from 
1998  Into  the  year  2003.  The  purpose  of  the 
diplomatic  note  Is  to  establish  two  under- 
standings about  continued  application  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  present  agreement. 

Turning  first  to  the  provisions  of  the  proto- 
col, it  is  In  accord  with  the  revised  policy 
adopted  by  the  Commlsson  in  1971  govern- 
ing foreign  supply  of  enriched  uranium  and 
is  thus  similar  to  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  U.S.-EURATOM  Additional  Agreement. 
Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  revised  agree- 
ment would  be  essentially  an  enabling  docu- 
ment. It  would  permit  the  transfer  of  U-235 
for  power  as  well  as  research  purposes,  but 
would  not  constitute  an  advance  allocation 
of  our  enrichment  capacity.  An  allocation 
and  firm  supply  assurance  would  depend 
upon  the  subsequent  execution  of  a  supply 
contract. 

Accordingly,  Article  I,  paragraph  A,  allows 
the  Commission  to  enter  Into  toll  enrich- 
ment contracts  to  supply  enriched  material 
for  fueling  power  reactors.  Once  Japanese 
customers  are  ready  to  contract  for  a  par- 
ticular quantity,  they  would  compete  on  a 
"first  come,  first  served"  basis  as  far  as 
access  to  available  AEC  enrichment  capacity 
Is  concerned.  Access  to  such  capacity  will  be 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  the  Commission's 
other  customers.  The  paragraph  also  permits 
sale  of  enriched  fuel  at  the  Commission's 
option  upon  a  request  by  a  purchaser. 

Article  I  also  continues  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  present  agreement,  but  with 
modifications  following  recent  precedent : 

(a)  Paragraph  C  permits  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  to  Japan  expressly 
for  performance  of  conversion  or  fabrication 
services  and  subsequent  transfer  to  third 
countries  or  return  to  the  United  States.  As 
in  the  United  Kingdom  agreement  and  the 
recent  EURATOM  amendment,  the  provision 
Is  in  reciprocal  form. 

(b)  Under  paragraph  D,  special  nuclear 
material  other  than  U-235  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Commission  to  Japan  for  fueling  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  transfers  would  be 
subject  to  a  celling,  which  In  this  case  would 
be  the  current  celling  of  365  kilograms  of 
Plutonium.  Private  plutonium  fuel  trans- 
fers under  the  agreement,  however,  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  celling,  although 
they  would  of  course  be  subject  to  safe- 
guards and  other  relevant  provisions.  As 
noted  m  the  recent  case  of  the  EURATOM 
amendment,  the  revised  approach  of  having 
the  celling  apply  only  to  Commission  trans- 
fers has  been  used  in  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Intention  not  to  be  a  long-term  com- 
mercial supplier  of  plutonium  and  also  In 
View  of  the  quantities  of  plutonium  whlcii 


will  be  generated  In  privately  owned  power 
reactors. 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  establishes 
terms  and  conditions  of  material  supply.  As 
is  currently  the  case,  uranium  enriched  to 
more  than  20%  in  U-235  may  be  transferred 
when  the  Commission  finds  there  Is  a  tech- 
nical or  economic  Justification.  Authority 
would  be  continued  for  the  reprocessing  of 
material  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  be 
performed  in  Japanese  facilities  upon  a  Joint 
determination  of  the  parties  that  safeguards 
may  be  effectively  applied,  or  in  such  other 
facilities  as  may  be  mutually  agreed.  Fur- 
ther, as  provided  in  the  recent  EURATOM 
amendment,  special  nticlear  material  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  material  supplied 
by  the  United  States  to  Japan  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  third  countries  provided  that  such 
countrj^s  have  an  appropriate  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  or  they 
guarantee  tlie  peaceful  use  of  the  produced 
material  under  safeguards  a<^ept3ble  to  the 
parties.  ^ 

Article  III  amends  the  current  celling  ar- 
ticle In  the  agreement.  Article  IX.  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  supply  policy  noted 
earlier,  the  U-235  celling  would  become 
merely  an  upper  limit  on  transfers  and 
would  no  longer  represent  an  advance  allo- 
cation of  diffusion  plant  capacity.  Under 
this  approach  there  is  also  no  longer  a  need 
for  an  appendix  setting  forth  specific  power 
projects  to  be  fvieled.  Further,  the  U-236 
celling  Is  expressed — numerically  In  mega- 
watts of  Installed  generating  capacity — as 
the  separative  work  required,  over  the  life  of 
the  agreement,  to  support  the  fuel  cycle  of 
the  Japanese  power  reactors  now  operating, 
under  construction  and  planned  for  con- 
struction starts  within  the  five-year  period 
following  conclusion  of  the  protocol.  Tlie 
anticipated  Japanese  program  totals  60,000 
MWe,  and  It  Is  this  practical  measure  which 
would  become  the  ceiling  control  on  U-235 
transfers  for  power  applications.  The  rela- 
tively minor  quantities  needed  for  research 
applications  would  be  subject  to  ad  hoc  agree- 
ment and  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
celling.  Regarding  plutonium,  the  present 
celling  of  365  kilograms  would  be  continued 
but,  as  noted  earlier,  it  would  apply  only  to 
Commission  transfers. 

Article  IV  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
Intended  to  reflect  the  primacy  which  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan  accord  to  the 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA).  This  would  be  done  by 
reversing  the  concept  in  the  current  agree- 
ment that  the  bilateral  safeguards  are  sup- 
planted by  IAEA  safeguards  to  the  concept 
that  IAEA  safeguEirds,  as  the  normal  condi- 
tion, wotild  be  supplanted  by  bilateral  safe- 
guards when  the  former  are  not  acceptable. 

Proposed  Article  V  reflects  the  fact  that 
safeguards  responsibilities  are  being  exer- 
cised by  the  IAEA  pursuant  to  a  trilateral 
agreement  among  the  Agency  and  the  parties. 
As  Is  provided  In  other  bllaterals,  the  parties 
agree  that  Agency  safeguards  should  con- 
tinue pursuant  to  the  trilateral,  as  It  may 
be  amended  or  supplanted  by  a  new  trilateral. 
F^irther,  a  new  element  of  reciprocity  has 
been  Introduced  In  paragraph  B  of  the  article. 
This  paragraph  provides  that  the  existing  tri- 
lateral agreement  covering  IAEA  safeguards 
win  be  suspended  with  respect  to  one  party 
when  the  other  party  finds  that  the  first 
party's  safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA 
pursuant  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  (NPT),  or  any  similar  agreement.  Is 
satisfactory  for  purposes  of  such  suspension. 
The  current  trilateral  provides  for  IAEA  safe- 
guards In  Japan  on  materials,  equipment  and 
facilities  subject  to  safeguards  under  the 
bilateral  agreement,  and.  In  the  United 
States,  on  any  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  Japan  through  the  use  of  such  Items 
which  are  transferred  to  the  United  States. 
Under  the  proposed  provision  In  paragraph 
B,    this    trilateral    would    be    suspended    In 


Japan  if  Japan  enters  into  an  NPT  safeguards 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
and  would  be  .svispended  in  the  United  States 
if  the  United  States  enters  into  a  safeguards 
agreement  pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Offer 
under  the  NPT  which  Japan  finds  acceptable. 
In  negotiating  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the 
new  supply  policies  described  above.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  equity  that  certain 
undertakings  by  the  United  States  which 
Japan  regards  as  important,  and  upon  which 
actions  pursuant  to  the  current  agreement 
were  predicated,  should  not  be  eliminated 
retroactively.  These  undertakings  would  be 
continued  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  note,  as 
Indicated  earlier.  The  two  Issues  concerned 
were  the  maintenance  of  an  assured  alloca- 
tion of  U-235,  which  Is  no  longer  In  ac- 
cord with  the  new  fuel  policy,  and  the  Uni'ed 
States  commitment  that  charges  for  enricli- 
ment  services  would  be  those  In  effect  fcr 
tisers  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  which  commitment  Is  no  longer 
being  continued  in  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion. However,  in  order  to  avoid  having  the 
amending  protocol  retroactively  affect  earlier 
outstanding  commitments,  the  diplomatic 
note  would  establish  the  following  under- 
standings: 

(1)  The  allocation  of  the  quantity  of  U- 
235  currently  allocated  for  fueling  the  Jap- 
anese nuclear  power  program  would  be  main- 
tained for  reactor  projects  identified  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
prior  to  entry  into  force  of  the  amending 
protocol. 

(2)  With  respect  to  contracts  executed 
prior  to  entry  Into  force  of  the  protocol, 
charges  for  enrichment  services  applicable 
to  Japanese  customers  would  be  those  in 
effect  for  users  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

Following  your  approval,  determination 
and  atuhorlzation,  the  proposed  protocol 
and  diplomatic  note  will  be  formally  ex- 
ecuted by  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  In  compliance 
with  Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  the  agreement  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

—  ,  Chairman. 


SENATOR  SCOTTS  EFFORTS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens  have  not 
eluded  the  keen  eye  of  our  Republican 
Leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  knows  the  plight  of  persons 
who  must  exist  on  fixed  incomes,  be  they 
private  pensioners  or  social  security 
recipients. 

Senator  Scott  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  increased  and  liberalized  social 
security  payments.  He  has  advocated 
more  generous  eai-nings  limitations 
along  with  easier  eligibiUty  for  health 
care  for  the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  Sen- 
ator Scott's  accomplishments  on  behalf 
of  senior  citizens  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senior  CrriZENS 

93D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  582 — To  allow  needy  senior  citizens  who 
are  not  on  welfare  to  continue  to  receive  so- 
cial services. 

9  2D   CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  1172 — To  exempt  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  from 
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paying  entrance  or  admission  fees  for  cer- 
tain recreational  areas. 

S.  3012 — To  strengthen  and  improve  the 
private  retirement  system  by  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  participation  in  and 
for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension  and 
profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  allowing 
deductions  to  individuals  for  personal  sav- 
ings for  retirement,  and  by  increasing  con- 
tribution limitations  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals and  shareholder  employees  of  elect- 
ing business  corporations. 

S.  Amdt.  1664 — To  increase  the  outside 
earnings  limit  to  »3.000  per  year  for  social 
security  recipients. 

Votes 

Voted  for  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  Including  special  minimum  benefits  for 
long-term  workers,  an  Increase  in  the  out- 
side earnings  limit  to  $2,100,  benefits  for 
widowers  and  widows  of  lOOOc  of  deceased 
spouse's  entitlement,  and  age  62  computo- 
tion  for  men. 

Voted  for  20%  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  and  automatic  cost  of  living  In- 
creases in  benefits  in  future  years. 

Voted  to  allow  persons  65  or  older  a  phased 
annual  tax  credit  of  up  to  $300  for  property 
taxes  or  rent  paid  on  their  residence. 

Voted  for  the  hot  lunch  program  for  the 
elderly.  • 

Voted  for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  the  aging. 

9 1ST   CONGRESS 

Legitlation 

S.  819— To  exempt  Senior  Citizens  from  ad- 
misxton  fees  to  National  Parks  and  forests 

S.  1179— To  provide  reduced  air  tares  for 
Senior  Citizens. 

S.  1896— To  include  dental  and  eyecare  and 
hearing  aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by 
Medicare. 

S.  2037— To  authorize  grants  for  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers. 

S.  2184 — To  include  prescribed  drugs  un- 
der coverage  of  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

S.  2518— To  liberalize  conditions  governing 
eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits. 

S.  3709— Veteran's  pension  to  the  Social 
Security  BUI. 

S.  Amdt.  117— Scott- WUliams  Amendment 
to  create  a  Small-Investor  Savings  Bond  pav- 
ing 6%  Interest.  ^  ' 

S.  Amdt.  682— To  provide  a  minimum 
morUlUy  Social  Security  benefit  o]  $100  and 
Increases  in  larger  monthly  benefits. 

S.  Amdt.  683 — To  increase  speciai  age  7' 
Social  Securitp  benefits  by  107, . 

S  Amdt.  684— To  increase  outside  earnings 

;""IA^  ^'^  ^^^  Security  beneflciaries 
to  $2,400. 

S.  Amdt.  785— To  permit  all  persons  reach- 
ing the  age  o/  70  be/ore  January  1  1972  to 
be  eligible  for  special  benefits  under  Social 
Security. 

Votes 

Voted  for  a  IS-;  across-the-board  increase 
m  Social  Security  benefits  and  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases. 

Voted  for  a  lS<~'r.  increase  in  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits. 

Voted  for  the  Emergency  Home  Financing 
Act  to  help  relieve  shortage  of  homes  and 
home-financing  funds. 

Voted  for  extension  of  supplemental  an- 
nuuies  and  mandatory  retirement  of  rail- 
road employees. 

Voted  to  Increase  the  ceiling  for  combined 
workmen's  compensation  and  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits  from  80-.  to  100'. 
of  average  earnings. 

90TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.    35 — To   amend    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  to  extend  head-of-houschold  tax  bene- 


fits U>  widows,  widowers, 
or  older  who  maintain  th 

S.  291 — To  increase  mi 
tation  for  Social 

S.   2053 — To  provide  ., 
artnjr  increases  for  Social 

S.  3702— To  assist  ph 
Ing  drugs  covered  under 
programs  and  to 
prescribing   and 
drugs. 

S.  3732— To  create  a 
Assistance  Program  to 
mining  whether  they 
programs. 

S.  3771— To  allow 
to   purchase    vitamin    an 
ments  without  a 


th  ilr 


and  individuals  35 

own  households. 

1  side  eamingt  timi- 

to$3000. 

periodic  cost-of- 

iSecurity  recipients. 

phyi  iclans  la  prescrlb- 

^deral-state  health 

economy  in  the 

of   prescription 


SecurityWecipients  i 
for 


encoura  je 
dispensi  ig 


Catalogue  of  Federal 

persons  in  deter- 

quAlify  for  assistance 


prescription 
Votes 
Voted  against  increasing 
used  In  computation  of  O^v 
ment  Benefits. 

Voted  for  Economic  _ 
1969  including  additional 
the  Senior  Opportunities 
gram. 

Voted  to  allow  Senior 
cipients  to  retain  a  . 
payments    irrespective    ol 
Seciirity  increase. 

Voted  to  extend  grant  p*)v 
Citizens  under  the  Olfr 
Amendment?  of  1967. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  a|id 
ment  Act  of  1968  includlr 
cost  rental  and  cooperatii^e 
elderly. 

89TH    CONg4:sS 


indl^duals  to  continue 
mineral   supple- 


high  earning  years 
il  Service  Retirc- 

O  jportunlty  Act  of 
appropriations  for 
and  Services  Pro- 

titlzen  welfare  re- 

porti4n  of  state  welfare 

the    15%    Social 

isions  for  Senior 
American    Act 

Urban  Develop- 
programs  of  low 
housing  for  the 


fri  im 


Bxisti ig 


Legislat 

S.  1140 — To  authorize  . 
reduction  in  annuity  for 
ployees   with   20   years   ol 
involuntarily  separated 
son  of  the  abolition  or 
employment. 

Votes 

Voted   to   remove   e 
provisions    against    spouse 
Retirement  Act. 

Voted  to  increase 
ice  Retirees. 

Voted  to  retain  the     _ 
the  Social  Security  Ai^en  ^ 

Voted  to  provide  limitet 
ance  benefits  for  the 

Voted  for  the  Social  . 
of  1965,  Including  the 
caid  programs. 

Voted  for  the  Hoxising 
opment  Act  of  1965  i 
ments  tor  low-income 

Voted     for     the     

Amendments  of  1965  undei 
Grandparents  Program  wai 

Voted  for  special  Social 
for  certain  previously 
72. 


ic  ^ 

r  :tirement  without 
Civil  Service  em- 
service   who  are 
service  by  rea- 
rfelocatlon  of  their 


tena  nts 


Econo:  nlc 


Voted  for  Federal  Salary 
fits  Act  of  1966  which  alU 
full  annuity  at  age  55  aftei 
Ice  and  at  age  60  after  20 


CONGRl  SS 


So(  lal  Security  dis- 


re  I 


abilitation   pro- 
he  Social  Secur- 


88TH 

Legislation 

S.  1262— To  improve 
ability  benefits  for  the  blim 

S.  2181— To  improve  ., 
grams  for  the  blind  under 
Ity  Act. 

S.  2385— To  Improve  Stale  medical  assLst- 
nnce  programs  for  the  aged 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Social 
of   1964    Including 

Voted  for  the  Hospital 
ties  Construction  Act 
which    increased   funds 
con'il ruction  of  nursing  liories 


Secu 
increase  d 
an  1 


Apiil  11,  19'rs 


Act 
lot  ns 


Voted  for  the  Housing 
Ing  Increased  funds  for  _ 

sponsors  of  rental  housing 
and  provided  for  low-lnterlst 
loans  for  private  home 


oir;  ler*. 


87TH    CONORS  SS 


Legislation 
S.J.  Res.  27 — To  declare 

as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

S.    937— The    Old    Age    Health 

Program  to  provide   a  j. 

matching  grants  to  States 

insurance   for   persons   65 

duced  rates. 
S.  3384— ro  allow  a  tax  det 

expenses  to  and  from  work 

sons. 

Votes 
Voted  for  an  increase  in 
nuities. 

Voted  for  the  Hovislng 
vidlng    direct    loans    for 
elderly  and  Increased  the  _ 
tlon  to  low-rent  public  hou 
Senior  Citizens. 


May  of  each  year 


Insiuance 

pro-am   of  Federal 

provide  health 

or   older   at   re- 


liction for  travel 
for  disabled  per- 


I  Hvil  Service  An- 

>ct  of  1961  pro- 

lousing    for    the 

federal  contrlbu- 

iing  occupied  by 


discriminatory 
under   Railroad 


annuii  ies  for  Civil  Serv- 

med  care  provisions  of 
d^nents  of  1965. 
disability  insur- 
parMaily  blind. 
Sect  rity  Amendments 
Medicare  and  Medi- 
na Urban  Devel« 
lnclu|ling  rent  supple- 


ineli  rible 


Opportunity 
which  the  Foster 
established. 
Security  benefits 

persons  over 


jnd  Fringe  Rene- 
ws retirement  at 
30  years  of  serv- 
of  service. 


y  ;ars 


ity  Amendments 

benefits. 

Medical  Facili- 

ts  of  1964 

grants   for   the 


Ame  idmen 
foi 


86TH   CONGXE4S 

Legislation 
S.   563— To  permit   an  in 
a  deceased  Individual  to 
for   a   child's    Social    Secur 
tween  ages  18  and  21. 

S.  565 — To  increase  from  , 
the  allowable  outside  incon\e 
curity  recipients   without 
tions  from  benefit  checks. 

S.    3330 — To    permit    

prived  of  parental  support 
assistance  under  the  State 
dependent  children. 


coj  itlnue 


$1200  to  $2400 

for  Social  Se- 

iufferlng   deduc- 


neec  y 


children  de- 

be  elegible  for 

)l£uis  for  aid  to 


tj 


ars 


f  )r 


Votes 
To  provide  voluntary  ^ 

benefits  plan  for  persons 

income  is  not  more  than 

or  $4500  per  couple  who 

of  public  assistance. 
Voted  to  include  tubercul 

ill  patients  In  medical  care 

visions  of  the  Social 

of  1960. 
Voted  for  the  Social 

of  1960.  which  eliminated 

a  minimum  to  qiialify  for  __. 

and  liberalized  the  retiremei  t 

bility. 

Voted  to  increase  the  m  .. 
levels  under  old  age,  survivors 
insxirance  payments  from 


participating  health 

or  over  whose 

$3|)00  individually 

not  recipients 


COMMENT  AND 

REPORTINC 


Presi<|Biit,  in  recent 

a    mounting 

ma^y  newspaper 

antJ  editors  in 

as  a  con- 

at^mpt   to  dis- 

investigatory 

the  executive 

Go^jerrunent. 

apprehe  ision 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr 
months    there    has    been 

anxiety  expressed  by  „ 

and  broadcasting  reporters 
respect  to  what  they  discern 
certed  and  deliberate  _. 
courage  commentary  and 
reporting  on  the  pai't  of 
branch  of  the  Federal 

In  view  of  this  ... 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
plies of  these  editors  and  news  directors 
be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wilmington.  Del.,  News-Journal, 

AfarcTi  2,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Feb.  16,  soliciting  my  opinion  on  the 
current  controversy  over  "reporter  shield" 
laws. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  no  such  law  passed  if 
its  intent  is  to  create  a  class  of  people  who  are 
excused  from  appearing  or  testifying  before 
a  grand  jury.  This  view  is  not  quite  heretical 
in  the  newspaper  business,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  put  me  In  the  company  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues. 

My  reasons  Include  these : 

I  am  in  favor  of  laws  that  Increase  the 
public's  access  to  Information.  I  have,  for 
example,  campaigned  for  "open  meeting/ 
open  record  laws."  These  would  assure  ac- 
cess to  decision-making  gatherings  of  public 
agencies  and  would  assure  access  to  docu- 
ments of  public  agencies.  The  beneficiaries 
would  be  the  people  who  are  paying  the 
bills— the  public.  These  proposals  ask  privi- 
leges for  the  public — not  for  the  press. 

Proposals  for  newsmen's  shield  laws  that  I 
have  seen  would  exempt  certain  people  by 
law  from  some  obligations  of  an  American 
citizen;  I.e.,  answering  a  subpoena. 

Balanced  against  the  right  of  a  free  press 
Is  the  constitutional  right  of  a  citizen  to  com- 
pel witnesses  to  appear. 

There  Is  the  seemingly  minor  but  real  prob- 
lem of  defining  who  is  a  "newsman"  or  "re- 
porter" to  be  covered  by  such  a  law.  The 
thought  of  licensing  "real"  newsmen  Is  re- 
pugnant. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  If  the  govern- 
ment grants  press  Immunity  for  subpoena,  it 
has  acquired  a  new  club  with  which  to 
threaten  a  free  press:  the  power  to  take  away 
such  Immunity.  As  one  of  my  co-workers  said, 
I'd  rather  take  my  chances  with  the  consti- 
tution. 

Rather  than  worrying  about  shield  leg- 
islation, I  would  much  rather  see  you  and 
other  federal  officials  who  are  concerned 
about  the  problem  working  to  discourage 
the  current  fashion  of  attempting  to  use 
reporters  as  government  investigators. 
Meanwhile,  newsmen  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion will  simply  have  to  follow  their  own 
consciences.  I  suspect  this  means  that  they 
will  continue  to  refuse  to  break  confidences. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  are  helpful.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  they  are  my 
own — not  those  of  the  papers,  their  edi- 
torial  board,   or   the   News-Jouriuil   Co. 

Thanks  for  asking. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Distelheim, 
Deputy  Metropolitan  Editor. 


Rollins  CableVision, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  February  26, 1973. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  Thank  you  for  ask- 
ing for  by  opinion  regarding  proposed  leg- 
islation to  insure  newsmen  certain  Im- 
munities. 

Certainly,  the  right  to  protect  Inform- 
ants is  an  essential  tool  to  Investigative 
reporters.  I've  exercised  It  often.  And  I'm 
sure  you'll  receive  many  endorsements  of 
this  constitutional   guarantee. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  further  leg- 
islation, If  approved,  should  not  guarantee: 

1.  The  right  of  reporters  to  distribute 
heresay,  and  then,  confronted  with  a  de- 
nial and  a  demand  for  proof  of  the  al- 
legations, hide  behind  legislated  Immunity 
by  claiming  the  source  of  the  information 
is  confidential. 

2.  Immunity  to  any  reporter  or  media 
which    releases    statements    by    confidants 


which   prejudice   a   defendant's   right   to   a 
fair  trial   by  an  impartial  court. 

3.  Any  reporter  or  media  Immunity  from 
bearing  full  responsibility  shotild  refusing 
to  reveal  a  news  source  cause  injury  or  death 
to  any  persons,  or  endanger  National 
security. 

In  most  cases,  re|)orters,  like  other  profes- 
sional investigators,  must  establish  the  re- 
liability of  their  source  to  their  superiors  tA- 
fore  being  permitted  to  use  the  data.  ^ 

In  a  responsible  press  this  first  line  safe- 
guard is  the  most  valuable. 

But  we  must  not,  however  zealous,  however 
dedicated  to  their  craft  they  seem,  permit 
any  individual  or  news  vehicle  to  violate 
the  rights  of  private  citizens,  or  endanger 
the  safety  of  a  community  or  the  Nation  by 
issuing  unprovable  statements  and  calling  it 
news  from  confidential  sources. 

Short  of  these  three  reservations,  I  firmly 
believe  that  newsmen  and  newswomen,  like 
other  professionals  who's  success  depends  In 
part  upon  the  ability  to  Insure  anon3rmlty 
to  informants,  shoiild  not  be  privately  har- 
rassed  or  publicly  prosecuted  for  protecting 
their  sources. 

We're  looking  forward  to  having  you  on 
Channel  Five.  Hope  you  can  make  it  soon. 
With  best  regards, 

Paul  V.  McKnight, 

Director  of  News 
and  Public  Affairs. 

Radio  Station  WILM, 
Wilmington.  Del.,  March  6. 1973. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  Replying  to  your  let- 
ter of  February  16.  Sorry  I'm  a  bit  late.  I 
believe  firmly  that  reporters'  news  sources 
must  be  protected  at  all  costs.  One  out- 
standing reason.  .  .  .  Investigative  reporting 
would  come  to  an  end  if  a  newsman  had  to 
reveal  his  or  her  sources.  Without  investi- 
gative reporting,  such  things  as  corruption 
In  government  and  industry  would  never 
be  found  out. 

Also,  news-gathering  Is  a  business,  a  pro- 
fession, like  any  other,  and  every  profession 
has  Its  methods  and  procedures.  Individual 
to  each.  Should  the  wlnemaker  give  away  his 
recipes;  should  General  Motors  tell  Chrysler 
of  its  manufacturing  secrets;  does  duPont 
tell  Monsanto;  should  newsmen  give  away 
their  sources  of  information?  Each  of  these 
above   Instances   directly   affects   people. 

Tho.se  are  my  feelings. 
Sincerely, 

Delaware  Broadcastoig  Co., 

Art  Curley,  News  Director. 

Delaware  State  News, 
Dover,  Del.,  March  8, 1973. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  16  regarding  the 
rights  of  newsmen  to  protect  their  sources 
of  information. 

I  strongly  feel  bews-gathering  organiza- 
tions should  not  be  forced  into  a  position 
where  they  are  serving  as  an  investigatory 
agency  of  the  government.  The  Intent  of  the 
First  Amendment  was  clearly  to  keep  the 
press  Independent  of  the  government. 

The  government's  recent  habit  of  sub- 
poenaing the  jailing  newsmen  who  protect 
their  sources  of  Information  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment.  If 
allowed  to  continue,  this  practice  wUl  inter- 
rupt the  public's  access  to  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  will  dry  up  some  confiden- 
tial sources  now  available  to  the  news  media. 

Any  attempts  to  strengthen  the  First 
Amendment,  however,  should  be  approached 
with  great  caution.  I  question,  for  example, 
whether  professional  newsmen  should  have 
any  special  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not 
granted  to  all  other  citizens. 

I  fear,  also,  that  any  attempt  to  define 
who  qualifies  as  a  "newsman"  under  such 
legislation,  would  put  the  government  in  a 
position  where  it  is,  in  effect,  licensing  news* 


men.  Yet,  if  the  legislation  did  not  define 
who  is  not  a  newsman,  practically  any  under- 
world figure  could  start  printing  a  newslet- 
ter and  claim  access  to  the  proposed  priv- 
ilege of  newsmen  not  to  reveal  their 
sources. 

In  summary:  legislation  which  defines  the 
terni  "newsman",  or  ^)(hich  has  any  qualifi- 
cations or  exceptions,  could  have  the  effect 
of  reverse  interpretations  which  would  actu- 
ally limit  freedom  of  the  press.  Yet,  without 
the  definition,  a  serious  blow  could  be  dealt 
to  the  government's  investigative  efforts. 

Until  somebody  comes  up  with  legislation 
which  overcomes  those  dangers — and  I've 
seen  no  such  legislation  as  yet — we  are  prob- 
ably better  off  leaving  the  First  Amendment 
as  it  is,  and  letting  individual  cases  be 
judged  against  the  First  Amendment  as  it 
now  stands. 

The  best  answer,  of  course.  Is  to  have 
elected  and  appointed  officials  who  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  a  free  press.  Obvi- 
ously some  members  of  the  current  admin- 
istration do  not  fall  in  that  category. 

In  the  interim,  some  of  us  in  the  news 
profession  may  end  up  imprisoned  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  to  protect  our  sources  of 
information.  If  that  happens,  it  is  a  price 
every  dedicated  journalist  should  be  willing 
to  pay.  Hopefully,  however,  public  outrage 
win  keep  such  cases  at  a  minimum. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Joe   Smtth,   Editor. 

Sussex  (County)  Daily  Eagle, 
Georgetown,  Del.,  February  26,  1973. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry abovit  opinions  on  federal  shield  laws 
for  newsmen  and  their  sources,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  think  no  formal  legislation  is  desira- 
ble. If  that's  heresy  coming  from  a  news- 
man, give  me  40  lashes  with  a  wet  press 
card,  but   .  .  . 

In  my  13  years  of  newspaper  experience, 
I've  found  that  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
sources  and  revealing  sources  at  the  medium 
and  small  town  level — where  the  majority 
of  the  press  corpse  works — cannot  be  solved 
by  national  legislation.  The  types  of  laws 
presently  proposed  may  on  occasion  benefit 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Associated  Press, 
or  national  columnists,  but  not  bread  and 
butter  reporters. 

Could  a  national  law  keep  a  local  market 
from  refusing  to  sell  our  newspaper  because 
I  would  not  reveal  to  him  the  source  of  my 
Information  about  the  robbery  of  his  store? 
Could  it  keep  a  department  store  from  pull- 
ing out  its  advertising  because  I  would  not 
reveal  to  them  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor?  Could  it  keep  the  police  department 
from  favoring  other  papers  because  I  will 
not  reveal  to  them  the  source  of  my  in- 
formation from  within  the  department? 
These  are  the  types  of  problems  about  in- 
formation and  source  which  most  reporters 
face  dally  .  .  .  and  they  cannot  be  solved 
by  shield  laws. 

In  addition,  no  legislation  of  this  nature 
can  logically  pass  without  some  restrictions, 
yet  any  restriction  spelled  out  by  the  law 
would  be  an  abridgement  of  the  First 
Amendment  while  absolute  protection  would 
provide  a  perfect  cover  for  those  sources  who 
would  pass  false  information  or  for  those 
newsmen  who  would  fabricate  information 
and  then  fall  back  on  the  shield  law  to  pro- 
tect not  their  sources  but  themselves. 

I  am  not  so  cynical  as  this  letter  may  at 
first  sound,  but  neither  am  I  blindly  idealistic 
about  our  national  press.  The  large  dailies 
sold  out  their  right  to  the  respect  of  the  hard 
working  press  when  they  took  government 
favor  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  "failing 
newspaper  act" — legislation  that  exempts  the 
press  lords  from  monopoly  regulations  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  acquire  properties  and 
undermine  smaller.  Independent  papers.  Hav- 
ing eaten  the  apple,  the  "forbidden  fruit"  of 
government  favor,  these  large  interests  now 
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tempt  smaller  papers  to  take  some  of  the 
spme  under  the  guise  of  shield  legislation, 
another  law  that  would  put  newspapers 
under  the  '•protection"  of  government. 

I  think  the  most  good  In  this  area  can  be 
gained  by  Congressional  moral  support  of  a 
free  press,  censure  of  public  officials  who 
would  ask  for  subpoenas,  declassification  of 
large  masses  of  material  and  lncr«ased  fi- 
nancial support  for  local,  state  and  national 
investigative  bodies  .  .  .  rather  than  by  Up 
service  to  free  press  with  another  law"  and 
its  red  tape  to  clutter  up  our  courts. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  gain  In-put 
from  those  directly  affected  by  this  type  of 
legislation,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  a  chance  to 
air  my  \-lews. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Judith  M.  Roalks. 

As.^ociate  Editor. 


BACKING  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
iiig  each  of  the  last  3  years  when  appro- 
priations were  before  us  for  the  National 
Endo^TOent  for  the  Arts,  I  have  spoken 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  support  of  these 
appropriations.  Also,  in  1969,  I  cospon- 
sored  and  spoke  In  support  of  legislation 
providing  for  a  permanent  authorization 
for  programs  under  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

Today  I  rise  in  unqualified  support  of 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its  advisory 
National  Council  on  the  Arts.  My  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  is  that  these  na- 
tional arts  bodies  have  done  more  for 
stimulating  and  helping  the  growth  of 
art  and  cultural  programs  wanted  by 
local  people  and  organized  by  local 
groups  than  any  other  kinds  of  State  or 
local  assistance  could  have  done  alone. 
The  National  Endowment  for  tlie  Arts 
deserves  commendation  for  keeping  a  low 
profile  in  the  programs  it  fosters.  I  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  its  functions  and 
checked  with  my  own  State  officers  work- 
ing in  this  field  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Federal  imit  is  not  dominating  the 
State  or  local  governments — it  is  not  is- 
suing a  maze  of  confusing  and  restrictive 
regxilations  which  encumber  local  ini- 
tiative to  meet  local  needs— it  is  not 
channeling  Its  support  only  into  par- 
ticular kinds  of  projects  which  meet  the 
preconceived,  peculiar  tastes  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Wliat  it  is  doing — and  doing  well — is 
to  uplift  the  development  of  locally  con- 
ceived programs  and  to  help  these  pro- 
grams stand  on  their  ova\  locally  guided 
feet.  It  has  aided  immensely  in  the  crea- 
tion of  State  commissions  and  councils 
on  the  arts.  It  has  helped  to  bring  State 
governments  to  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  an  expansion  of  their  own  State 
budgets  in  the  arts  and  cultural  fields 
It  has  sparked  the  birth  of  people-ori- 
ented arts  programs  in  small  and  isolated 
communities  which  otherwise  could 
never  have  obtained  such  services  with 
their  own  financial  resoui-ces. 

Mr.  President,  the  proof  of  what  I  am 
saying  appears  in  the  record  of  events 
happening  in  my  own  State  of  Arizona. 
After  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  began  conducting  its  operations, 
Arizona  was  able  to  develop  a  statewide 
network  of  festivals  extending  over  a  pe- 


riod of  7  months  of  eacl  i  year.  These  an- 
nual festivals,  which  are  expressive  of 
local  characteristics  a:  id  interests,  in- 
clude the  February  Scot  ^dale  Arts  Festi- 
val, the  April  Tucson  I  estival,  the  May 
Father  Garces  Celebra  io.n  of  the  Aa-ts 
at  Yuma,  the  June  Sedc  na  Arts  Festival 
the  June  through  July  Greater  Phoenix 
Summer  Festival,  and  i  he  July  through 
August  Flagstaff  Sumr  ler  Festival.  All 
these  festivals  are  receiv  ing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  f r  )m  the  Arizona 
Commission  on  the  Arts  emd  Humanities, 
wliich  in  turn  receives  a  ;i  anual  grant  of 
aid  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

In  all,  there  were  59€  different  events 
in  Arizona  during  fisca  1972  which  re- 
ceived financial  aid  fro  a  Arizona's  own 
commission.  The  total  attendance  at 
these  events  numbered  (  ver  616  000  per- 
sons. The  $182,000  of  P  ■deral  funds  ex- 
pended towai-d  the  ccnduct  of  these 
events  were  far  surpass(  d  by  $803,000  of 
local  funds  contributi  d  toward  the 
projects. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  category 
of  projects  which  recei  e  direct  grants 
from  the  National  End)wment  for  the 
Arts.  In  fiscal  1972  Ariiona  received  at 
least  $63,500  of  these  grants,  although 
the  funds  were  administ<  red  by  the  State 
commission. 

Mr.  President,  no  dei  :ription  of  cul- 
tural events  in  Arizona  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  o  the  pioneering 
work  Tucson  is  doing  i4  developing  art 
that  is  aimed  at  the  Stanish-speaking 
people  of  the  Southwes  .  Since  1970  a 
bilingual  theater.  El  Teutro  del  Pueblo, 
has  been  operating  in  Tu  cson  as  a  Span- 
ish-language theater  foi  local  residents 
who  do  not  attend  the  E  nglish-speaking 
theater.  The  State  arts  :ommission  has 
been  instrumental  in  ass  isting  the  crea- 
tion of  this  special  cultaral  ouUet  and 
the  National  Endowmert  has  provided 
financial  grants  to  this  group  for  3 
consecutive  years,  inclu  ling  a  $10  000 
grant  in  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
other  projects  I  could  me  ition  which  are 
important  to  Arizonans  and  which  are 
bemg  aided  by  the  Natioi  al  Endowment, 
such  as  the  Phoenix  Sym]  »hony  tour  con- 
certs on  Arizona  Indian  Reservations 
the  Tucson  Symphony  youth  concerts! 
the  Artists-in-Residenc<  programs  at 
Yuma.  Mesa,  and  Northe;  n  Arizona  Uni- 
versity, and  the  extensivi !  visual  art  ex- 
hibition tour  which  brou  jht  various  art 
shows  to  at  least  13  di  ferent  Arizona 
localities. 

What  all  this  means.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  arts  are  impor  ant  in  Aiizona' 
The  local  citizens  of  oui  State  want  to 
expenence  the  arts.  Th<y  will  support 
the  arts  both  with  local  (  ttendance  and 
local  financial  aid  if  cult  jral  events  are 
made  available  to  them.  The  people  in 
my  State  and  many  othe  r  States  across 
the  Nation  have  shown  tl  at  they  have  a 
strong  interest  in  things  )ther  than  the 
worldly,  materialistic  va  ues  of  every- 
day living. 

In  summai-y.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  can  say 
with   all   comlction   thai    the  National 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOYCE  ELLIS 
Pi  esident. 
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Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
several  State  art  coramiss  ons  and  coiin- 
cils.  has  awakened  a  hea]  thy  interest  in 
the  arts  and  encoui-aged  the  growth  of 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr. 
fice  and  the  people  of  .. 
.suffered  a  great  loss  due       . 
death  of  Joyce  Summerfifld 
office. 

Joyce  devoted  most  of 
service.  Since  1954  she  worked 
Senators  from  Missom'i — 
as  Hennings,  Senator  Edii^ard 
me.  If  her  work  benefite£ 
ence,  her  quiet  humor, 
all  around  her  enriched  uslall 
measure. 

Joyce  Ellis  was  deeply 
family — mother,  grandmother 
uncle.  She  loved  them  v 

She  was  a  gardener  w 
spring — even  this  one — Titith 
love  for  nature.  And  she  iQved 
for  all  the  people  around 
us  better  with  her  caring 

Nothing  I   can   record 
worthy  of  her,  but  there  w 
ing  monument  in  the  . 
one  who  knew  her  and  learbed 
ing  of  unstinting  human 
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A  PROPOSED  CONSTlfrUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  ON  BUSING 


have 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  the  statement 
hearing  conducted  by  the 
mittee  on  April  10  on  the 
busing  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47 

TTiere  being  no  objecticm 
ment  by  Senator  Bartlet: 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Statemekt  by  Senator 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
fore  this  distinguished  comm 
my  views  concerning  forced 

First,  let  me  make  it  quite 
integration.  I  am  proud  of 
private  record  in  race  relations 

The  issue  of  forced  busing 
of  great  concern  to  many  citizens 
homa  in  the  fall  of  1969.  At  th 
flood  of  busing  opposition  cai 
Oklahoma  City.  As  Governor 
I  was  expected  to  take  a  pu 
did   not   want   to  be   wrong, 
morally  believe  In  Integratlor . 
was   whether   forced   busing 
vehicle  to  achieve  integration 

After  much   study,   it   be< 
me  that  forced  busing  was 
workable  experiment,  and 
interest  of  integration,  educal|lon 
pie,  generally.  At  that  time, 
tailed  statement   which   said 

"Busing,  however,  requires 
and/or  superintendent  to 
against  some  students  (of 
tempting  to  eliminate  the 
time  discrimination.  Dlscrlm 
nate  discrimination  is  indefeiisible 
cure  as  sick  as  the  disease  Itsel '. 
Time  has  vindicated  that  c(  nclusion. 
Busing  has  created  a  state  of  social  and 
educational  chaos  in  Oklahom  is  two  largest 
cities,  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  ( :itv.  It  is  one 
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issue  on  which  their  Is  little  division.  The 
vast  majority  of  people.  Including  Okla- 
taomans,  are  opposed  to  forced  busing  and 
cannot  understand  why  It  has  not  been 
stopped, 

I'm  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  studies  which  have  been  made  in  the 
busing  experiment.  David  J.  Armor,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  Harvard,  in  an  in- 
depth  studying  of  busing,  concluded  that 
"busing  does  not  lead  to  significant,  meas- 
urable gains  in  student  achievement  or  in- 
terracial harmony.  The  available  evidence 
thus  indicates  Uiat  busing  is  not  an  eSec- 
tlve  policy  instrument  for  raising  the  achieve- 
ment of  Black  students  or  for  increasing  in- 
terracial harmony."  And  he  continues:  "The 
available  evidence  on  busing  then  leads  to 
two  possible  policy  coticlusions.  One  is  that 
massive  busing  for  purposes  of  improving 
student  achievement  and  racial  harmony  is 
not  effective  and  should  not  be  adopted  at 
this  time.  The  other  is  that  voluntary  inte- 
gration programs  .  .  .  should  be  continued 
and  positively  encouraged  by  substantial 
Federal  and  state  grants." 

I  have  discussed  busing  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  my  state's  two  largest  school 
systems.  Both  of  these  men  are  sensitive, 
intelligent  human  beings  who  desire  excel- 
lence In  education  for  Black  and  whites.  Both 
of  these  men  have  been  in  the  trenches  on 
busing.  They  have  had  to  formulate  stnd 
implement  busing  plans.  And  both  are  of  the 
opinion  that  busing  has  failed.  Dr.  Gordon 
Cawelti,  Superintendent  in  Tulsa,  wrote  to 
me  that  "If  the  government  were  really  try- 
ing to  help  in  this  matter,  much  greater 
efforts  would  be  made  in  the  area  of  dispersal 
of  integrated  housing  so  that  the  schools 
could  be  naturaUy  integrated.  I  think  unless 
the  problem  Is  faced  up  to.  we  will  see  a 
continued  "white  flight"  with  the  conse- 
quences that  have  already  been  recognized 
in  a  city  like  Atlanta,  which  was  70%  white 
and  30%  Black  ten  years  or  more  ago,  and 
today  18  78%  Black."  Tulsa  has  experienced 
a  37%  decrease  In  school  enrollment  while 
the  suburbs  have  Increased  by  11%.  Like- 
wise, Dr.  BiU  Lillard  of  Oklahoma  City  states 
that  "Public  support  lot  schools  has  been 
weakened  and  polarization  has  increased  as 
a  result  of  busing." 

The  money  ^ent  on  busing  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  to  raise  the  quality  of  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  persons  who 
previously  were  strongly  in  favor  of  busing 
are  having  second  thoughts.  Roy  Wilklns, 
head  of  NAACP  recently  said  that  he  no 
longer  believes  it  is  necessary  for  blacks  to 
be  sent  to  white  schools  to  receive  a  good 
education. 

Which  brings  me  to  why  I  am  here.  I  have 
Introduced  S.J.  Res.  47,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  forced  assign- 
ment of  a  child  to  a  school  on  account  of  his 
color.  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  "No 
public  school  student  shall  be  assigned, 
transferred,  at  otherwise  compelled  to  at- 
tend any  school  on  account  of  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin." 

I  know  the  Cotamlttee  is  considering  both 
constitutional  amendments  and  legislation 
to  prohibit  forced  busing.  I  support  eliminat- 
ing forced  busing  by  both  legislation  and  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  former  is  more 
expeditious  and  easier  to  achieve,  the  latter 
is  more  sure. 

The  people  are  frustrated  that  government 
is  not  responsive  to  their  will.  They  point  to 
a  1971  Gallup  poll  showing  77%  National  op- 
position to  forced  busing — with  Blacks  split 
almost  evenly. 

This  is  one  of  several  areas  of  legislative 
prerogative  Invaded  and  confiscated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  exert  its  constitutional  responsibilities  to 
represent  the  people. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will  work. 
1   suggest,   gentlemen,   thia   is   why   we   are 


here — to  represent  the  people.  And  the  people 
do  not  want  forced  busing. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  information. 


JOHNNIE  M.  WALTERS  COMPLETES 
TERM  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  son 
of  my  State  of  South  Carolina  is  about  to 
step  down  from  the  high  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr. 
Johnnie  M.  Walters  was  born  and  raised 
in  Hartsville  in  Darlington  County.  He 
graduated  from  Furman  College  in 
Greenville,  then  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1947. 

Mr.  Walters  gained  attention  for  his 
ability  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Green- 
ville and  was  appointed  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  tax 
division.  He  received  his  second  Presi- 
dential appointment  to  the  oflBce  of  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  in  August 
1971. 

As  Commissioner,  Johnnie  Walters 
appeared  on  many  occasions  before  con- 
gressional committees,  and  won  much 
respect  for  his  professional  knowledge 
and  his  willingness  to  be  helpful.  He  has 
also  spoken  frequently  around  the  coun- 
try, particularly  to  legal  and  accounting 
groups,  and  especially  about  the  im- 
portance of  respect  for  law  in  America. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Com- 
missioner Walters  delivered  an  address 
on  this  subject  on  March  31,  1973,  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  which  ex- 
presses a  practical  reverence  for  the  rule 
of  law  at  a  time  when  it  is  under  attack 
from  many  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commissioner  Walters'  re- 
marks together  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
brought  distinction  to  the  office  of  IRS 
Commissioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Biographical    Sketch:    Johnnie    McKetvie 

Waltebs,  Commissionbb  of  Inteemal  Bet- 

ENVE 

Johnnie  M.  Walters  of  Greenville.  S.C.,  was 
named  Commlseioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by 
President  Nixon  on  June  21.  1971.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  US.  Senate  on  August  4.  1971. 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  August  6,  1971. 

As  Commissioner,  Mr.  Walters  Is  req>on- 
sible  for  planning  and  developing  the  policies 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  admin- 
istering the  activities  of  its  seven  regions  and 
58  districts. 

Before  his  appointment  as  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Walters  served  as  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Tax  Division,  in  the  VS.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Walters  is  no  newcomer  to  the  IRS, 
having  been  with  the  Legislation  and  Regu- 
lations Division  of  the  Chief  Counsel's  Of- 
fice from  1949  to  1953.  He  was  assistant  head 
of  that  division  when  he  resigned  to  Join  the 
legal  department  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  In  New 
Tork  City. 

He  left  Texaco  in  1961  to  enter  private  law 
practice,  specializing  in  tax  law  with  Geer, 
Walters,  and  Demo  of  Greenville,  S.C.  In 
1969,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney 
General  by  President  Nixon. 


Mr.  Walters  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Employment  Tax  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Section  of  T:;xation  and 
chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Spe- 
cial Liaison  Tax  Committee. 

Born  Dec.  20,  1919,  near  Hartsville.  Darling- 
ton County,  S.C,  Mr.  Walters  received  an 
A.B.  degree  from  Purman  University  at 
Greenville,  S.C.  in  1942,  and  an  LL3.  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1948. 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Walters  was  an 
Air  Force  navigator.  He  flew  50  combat  mis- 
sions from  Italy  and  received  the  Atr  Medal 
with  clusters,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Dis- 
tingtUshed  Plying  Cro.^s. 

Mr.  Walters  was  admitted  to  law  practice 
iji  Michigan  in  1948,  New  York  in  1955.  and 
South  Carolina  in  1961.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  De- 
cember 8,  1961.  In  (i^nvlUe.  Mr.  Walters 
was  active  in  the  County  Bar  Association,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
United  Fund,  the  Symphony  Association,  and 
the  Little  Theater.  *. 

Mr.  Walters  and  his  wife,  the  former  Donna 
Lucille  Hall  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  have  four 
children. 

Law — Not  Will 
(Remark";  by  Johnnie  M.  Walters,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue) 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  share  with 
you  today  some  thoughts  on  the  rule  of  law 
in  our  socie^. 

Let  us  bfl^n  by  recognizing  that  the  society 
man  creates  must  be  less  than  perfect  al- 
ways— even  though  perfection  always  must 
be  our  goal  and  our  model.  So  long  as  men 
have  the  capacity  for  vanity  and  hatred,  some 
of  them  will  band  together  to  set  themselves 
against  other  men  and  create  the  seeds  of 
strife.  Where  men  show  traits  of  avarice, 
some  of  them  will  steal;  if  they  are  suscep- 
tible to.  anger  and  jealously,  some  will  strike 
their  fellows;  and  where  there  are  character- 
istics of  cunning  and  deception,  some  will 
conspire  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

Yet,  we  always  must  remember  that  men 
also  have  the  capacity  for  good — for  com- 
passion, for  love,  for  mercy.  When  taught 
right  from  wrong,  men  are  proud  to  do  right 
and  ashamed  to  do  wrong.  And  out  of  his 
conscience  man  has  found  a  key  to  bis  fate 
by  putting  aside  the  arbitrary  rule  of  men 
for  the  impartial  rule  of  law. 

Overwhelmingly  Americans  are  law-abid- 
ing. They  obey  the  laws  they  have  helped  to 
create;  they  abhor  the  law  breaker,  whether 
he  is  an  assassin,  an  embezzler,  or  a  tax  cheat. 

While  the  law  does  not  solve  problems,  it 
does  provide  the  mechanism  and  means  for 
their  solutions.  It  is  the  law  which  gives  us 
the  confidence  that  we  will  be  free  and  se- 
cure to  do  what  we  want  to  do,  and  gives  us 
the  faith  that  others  will  not  unduly  prevent 
us  from  doing  that.  It  Is  the  law  that  keeps 
men  apart  in  anger  and  holds  them  toother 
in  trust.  Without  law,  most  of  what  man  has 
accomplished  would  be  lost,  and  little  of 
what  he  dreams  could  be  attained. 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  lawyer,  and 
particularly  the  young  lawyer?  Well,  first.  It 
imposes  on  him  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
because  the  lawyer  must  keep  and  protect 
the  law.  He  is  In  the  forefront  of  those  who 
cultivate  and  support  the  law.  Secondly,  it 
assures  the  lawyer  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 
It  is  be  who  is  looked  to  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  the  state  of  the  law.  Third,  he  has  the 
confidence  that  the  lawyer's  calling  is  in- 
deed a  noble  one,  for  If  the  role  of  law  in 
society  is  all  we  say,  what  could  be  more  in- 
spiring than  to  play  a  vital  part  in  making 
it  work? 

Young  people  going  Into  law  today — an  age 
of  idealism — undoubtedly  do  so  with  visions 
of  blocking  inlustlce,  exposing  wrong,  pre- 
serving right,  and  securing  Justice.  This  is  a 
magnificent  motivation — let's  hope  it  never 
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dies  or  ebbs.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  lawyers 

we   must   analyze  the  law  properly always 

keeping  in  mind  that  it  alone  does  not  solve 
problems. 

Though  we  hear  much  of  activist  lawyers 
today,  I  firmly  believe  we  make  a  serious  mis- 
take if  we  encourage  the  concept  that  our 
laws  are  and  should  be  changed  in  the  courts 
Writing  law  is  the  function  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  is  responsible  to  the  people 
tlirough  elections.  Interpreting  and  applying 
the  law  is  the  function  of  the  courts,  which 
usually  are  not  subject  to  popular  mandate. 
The  lawyer  may  play  a  role  in  both  areas,  but 
m  doing  so  he  should  not  confuse  the  param- 
eters of  either  role.  If  he  does,  he  abuses  both 
the  law  and  his  high  professional  calling. 

In  a  democracy,  the  primary  way  to  effect 
change  is  through  the  legislature.  In  securing 
that  change  desired  or  needed  by  the  people, 
where  the  democracy  provides  the  means  for 
peaceful  change,  violence  has  no  place  as  a 
political  weapon.  Those  who  today  would  view 
the  courts  as  an  instrument  of  change  should 
note  that  yesterday  they  would  have  opposed 
change  by  the  courts  and  well  may  wonder 
what  the  morrow  may  bring.  The  people  make 

the  law.  and  once  it  is  made  it  binds  all 

citizens,  lawyers.  Judges.  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  appalled  when  some  of  his  col- 
leagues seemed  to  measure  a  law  in  question 
by  their  personal  learnings  rather  than  by 
tlie  Constitution,  wrote:  'T  strongly  believe 
that  my  agreement  or  disagreement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority 
to  embody  their  opinions  in  law." 

Todays  activist  lawyers  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  assuage  their  desires  in  properly 
using  the  courts  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  beneficial  for  them  to 
push  the  courts  into  Improper  action  or  po- 
sitions for  which  they  were  never  Intended 
under  our  Constitution. 

Let  us  remember  that  discovery  of  facts 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  practice  of 
law.  To  document  injustice  and  to  Invoke  the 
law  for  the  public  good  Is  Indeed  a  noble  and 
satisfying  endeavor,  but  to  go  still  further 
and  usurp  the  lawmaking  function  of  the  leg- 
islature is.  In  effect,  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  people. 

Today,  we  are  also  witnessing  a  new  phe- 
nomenon—the use  of  violence  by  those  who 
think  they  are  so  right  they  can  use  any 
means  to  achieve  their  ends.  In  our  great 
coimtry,  where  we  have  the  redress  of  the 
ballot  and  the  bench,  the  man  Is  no  hero 
who  resorts  to  battles  and  barricades.  He  Is, 
in  fact,  a  destroyer  of  the  very  institutions 
and  the  very  legal  system  established  to  pro- 
vide the  peaceful  means  of  change. 

In  discharging  their  responslbUltles— re- 
sponding to  specific  case  situations,  not 
Initiating  law — the  courts  may  be,  as  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  noted,  a  'slow,  paliiful 
and  often  clumsy  Instrument  of  progress" 
nevertheless  they  provide  us  a  detached  and 
impartial  Judgment.  And  that  we  need,  and 
must  cherish.  We  want  the  Judgment  of 
courts:  but  we  do  not  want  them  to  sub- 
stitute their  win  for  the  peoples  wUl  as 
written  by  the  legislature.  That  neither  com- 
ports with  our  basic  system  of  government 
nor  provides  society  with  the  Judgment  es- 
sential to  achievement  of  Its  lawful  goals  or 
models. 

There  is  still  another  role  that  we  Ameri- 
cans expect  of  our  lawyers.  We  prize  our  sys- 
tem of  law  as  highly  as  any  gift,  and  we  ex- 
pect our  lawyers  to  support  and  promote  that 
institution  as  the  only  alternative  we  have 
to  anarchy.  This  means  upholding  all  laws 
not  Just  those  laws  with  which  we  happen  to 
agree. 

Being  familiar  with  the  Institution  charged 
with  responsibility  to  collect  the  revenue 
required  to  operate  our  Federal  government 
and  to  support  Its  programs,  I  assure  you  that 
the  IBS  strives  to  discharge  Its  responslbUl- 
tles even-handedly,  fairly  and  vigorously 
Admittedly  it  makes  mistakes— just  as  do 
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Mr.  FANNIN, 
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ure  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  •R'ith  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  on  the  topic  of 
the  trouble  in  Northern  Ireland.  On  those 
occasions  we  both  expressed  our  concern 
for  the  suffering  of  the  Irish  people  and 
hoped  tliat  all  parties  concerned  act  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

Needless  to  say,  the  violence  and  the 
destruction  have  continued  in  that 
troubled  area.  But  there  have  been  signs 
of  hope,  small  signs,  perhaps,  but  none- 
theless evidence  of  what  I  feel  can  be 
eventual  triumph  of  reason  and  justice. 
The  white  paper  recently  issued  by  the 
British  Government  is  another  of  those 
signs  of  hope.  While  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  that  paper 
in  detail,  its  general  outline  seems  to  me 
to  be  most  reassuring.  The  minority — 
Catholic — group  would  be  assured  a  share 
of  the  political  power  in  a  new  80-seat 
assembly  and  a  new  governing  body. 
Civil  rights  would  be  guaranteed  for  all. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  note  sec- 
tions 20  and  31  of  the  white  paper  which 
read  as  follows: 

The  Government  favors,  and  Is  prepared  to 
facilitate,  the  establishment  of  Institutional 
arrangements  for  consultation  and  cocypera- 
tion  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland. 

Progress  towards  setting  up  such  institu- 
tions can  best  be  made  through  discussion 
between  the  interested  parties.  Accordingly, 
following  the  Northern  Ireland  elections,  the 
Government  will  Invite  rejM-esentatlves  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land to  take  part  in  a  conference  to  discuss 
how  best  to  pursue  three  Interrelated  objec- 
tives. These  are  the  acceptance  of  the  present 
status  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility— which  would  have  to  be  compatible 
with  the  principle  of  consent — of  subsequent 
change  In  that  status;  effective  consultation 
and  cooperation  In  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of 
north  and  south  alike,  and  the  provision  of 
a  firm  basis  for  concerted  governmental  and 
community  action  against  terrorist  organi- 
zations. 

I  believe  that  sucb  proposals  are  In 
the  interest  of  all  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  imiflcation  of  Ireland  by  legal  means, 
mutually  arrived  at  and  agreed  to  by 
all  concerned,  offers,  I  have  long  been 
convinced,  the  best  hope  for  tranquility 
and  prosperity  for  all  the  Irish  people. 
The  sections  of  the  White  Paper  con- 
cerning the  setting  of  institutional 
frameworks  to  foster  discussions  toward 
that  end  are  among  the  most  convinc- 
ing argtiments  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
White  Paper  by  aU.  The  habit  of  con- 
sultation on  matters  of  common  impor- 
tance to  all  Irishmen  could  prove  enor- 
mously beneficial  in  dispelling  ancient 
hostilities  and  emphasizing  the  broad 
range  of  common  interests  shared  by 
north  and  south  alike.  In  section  4  of  the 
paper,  it  is  stated: 

To  all  those  who  seek  the  unification  of 
Ireland  by  consent,  btit  are  genuinely  pre- 
pared to  work  for  the  welfare  of  Northern 
Ireland,  the  proposals  offer  the  opportunity 
to  play  no  less  a  part  In  the  life  and  public 
affairs  of  Northern  Ireland  than  is  open  to 
the  fellow  citizens. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Terror  and  violence  have 
brought  not  only  physical  but  spiritual 
harm  to  a  great  people.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  from  the  White  Paper  will  come  the 


bej'inning  of  a  new  Ireland,  which  even- 
tually will  be  united,  prosperous,  peace- 
ful, and  free. 


NASHUA,  N.H.,  SCHOOLCHILDREN 
WORRIED  ABOUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  from  Nashua,  N.H.,  some 
13  letters  from  sixth  graders  who  have  a 
pretty  good  practical  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  inflation. 

They  wrote  to  tell  me  that  the  prices 
on  the  things  they  normally  buy  have 
gone  up  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Further- 
more, they  realize  that  prices  on  the  food 
their  mothers  buy  for  the  family  have 
jumped  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  liave  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  look  at  inflation  in  terms 
of  charts  and  graphs.  American  consum- 
ers define  inflations  in  more  practical 
terms — they  must  scrimp  and  save  in  or- 
der to  survive  it. 

The  letters  from  these  children  should 
remind  us  of  this  fact.  I  want  to  com- 
ment each  of  them  for  taking  the  time 
to  let  their  Senator  know  how  concerned 
they  are  about  the  problem  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  their  letters 
in  the  Record  so  that  may  colleagues  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nashtia,  N.H. 
March  27,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntybe, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McInttre:  My  sixth  grade 
class  at  Crowley  School  has  been  discussing 
the  Increase  In  prices  and,  as  you  can  see  by 
their  letters,  they  are  very  much  concerned. 
Their  spelling  and  punctuation  Is  often  poor 
but  the  letters  express  what  they  feel. 

I  was  happy  that  the  children.  In  an  effort 
to  do  something  about  their  concern  with 
rising  prices,  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  writ- 
ing to  their  Congressman.  They  firmly  believe 
In  the  democratic  process.  If  you  can  take 
time  In  your  busy  schedule  to  respond  to 
them.  It  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  day 
after  they  wrote  the  letters,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashua  Telegraph  stating  your 
proposal  to  put  a  freeze  on  prices  for  60  days. 
My  sixth  graders  certainly  did  not  expect 
such  prompt  action  on  your  part. 
Sincerely, 

Kay  Williams. 

Nashua,  N.H., 
March  27.  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McInttrb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McImttrs:  I  am  writing  you 
about  the  way  food  Is  going  up.  It's  not  Just 
meat,  It's  everything.  Like  com  flakes  went 
from  39<  to  43*  in  about  a  week.  And  If  any- 
one thinks  that's  not  bad,  then  they're 
cracked. 

And  that  boycott  week.  Well,  I  agree  on 
boycott,  but  we  have  to  go  without  meat. 
And  I  like  meat  a  lot.  So,  if  you  could  do 
something  about  it,  I  would  reaUy  appre- 
ciate It. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Shellet  Smith. 

Nashua,  N.H. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntybe:  I  am  mad  be- 
cause the  food  prices  are  going  up.  I  went  to 
•  store  to  buy  a  bag  of  chips  and  they  were 


15(.'.  They  used  to  be  lOt.  I  am  never  golJig 
to  buy  chips  agam  unless  they  go  down  to 
10('  again. 

All  food  prices  have  gone  up.  One  time  I 
went  to  a  stcre  to  buy  cat  food  for  my  cat 
Whiskers.  The  cat  food  used  to  be  12v'  a  can, 
but  now  tliey  are  20t  or  SOc*. 

I  ust<l  to  buy  some  candy  In  a  pack  for 
29-,  but  licv.-  they  are  39f .  Some  people  don't 
make  much  money  when  thev  work.  Wl;at 
do  they  think?  I  think  prices  should  go 
down.  A  buncii  of  kids  in  my  classroom  think 
they  should  go  dcv.n,  too. 

Karen  Letebvre. 


Nashua.  NM., 
March  27,  1973. 
Se;iat.or  Thomas  McIntyke, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washinglo'^i,  DC. 

Dear  Semator  JucInxyee:  Our  class  has 
been  talking  about  prices  being  raised.  Like 
before  I  was  able  to  buy  a  candy  bar  for  five 
cents  and  now  they're  all  ten  cents. 

Danny  Dumaike. 

Nashua.  NJI., 

March  28,  1973. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  In  the  past  few 
weeks  the  prices  have  gone  up.  And  when  I 
go  to  the  store  on  the  way  home  from  school, 
I  need  pretty  much  money  Just  to  buy  a  few 
things. 

I  wish  that  you  could  talk  to  Congress  and 
make  them  do  something  about  it. 
Yours  truly, 

George  Eftimiou. 

Nashua,  N.H. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
t/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  McIntthe:  One  day  I  went 
to  the  store  to  buy  some  peanut  butter  a-id 
it  cost  «if  a  Jar  and  the  day  after  I  bought 
some  and  it  cost  65.'.  I  think  that  you  should 
do  something  about  it. 

Your  friend,  ■\ 

Ltne  Charland. 

,.  „   „  Nashua,  N.H. 

VS.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  This  letter  is 
about  prices  going  up.  One  day  I  went  to  buy 
model  glue  and  it  costs  me  19  cents  and  the 
other  day  it  was  15  cents. 

In  some  stores  I  used  to  buy  small  pints  of 
orange  Juice  and  chocolate  milk  for  12  cents 
and  now  I  have  to  pay  15  cents  for  it.  Some 
people  think  what's  a  few  cents.  But  after 
a  white  It  can  add  up  to  a  lot. 

So  If  you  and  some  other  of  the  Im.portant 
people  can  you  should  do  something  about  It. 
Sincerely, 

John  Bissonnette. 

Nashua,  NJI.,  March  27.  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  MclNTTmK, 
V.S.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Thomas  McIntyre:  I'm  In  the  6th 
grade.  I  can't  stand  going  down  to  the  store 
every  day  and  find  out  the  ring  dings,  devil- 
dogs  and  freto  corn  chips  and  pepsi  and  half 
pint  milk  going  up  about  3<  apiece.  Even  the 
model  glue  Is  up  19c.  Please  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Thank  you, 

Brian  Reardon. 

Nashua,  N.H., 

March  27. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  the  boycott.  I  think  that  If  the 
United   States   had  more   places  that  they 
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fatten  the  cattle,  and  more  breeding  places 
that  they  wouldn't  have  this  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

If  we  could  start  a  fund  raising  or  some- 
thing like  that  maybe  we  would  have  enough 
money  to  buy  some.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Catherine  Burns. 

Nashua.  N.H.. 
March  27,  1973. 
Senator  McIntyre, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  There  are  many 
things  wrong  In  N.H.  I  feel  the  people  should 
do  something  about  It.  Like  cleaning  up  the 
rivers.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  people 
can  make  money  doing  it.  Even  us  kids  would 
help.  too. 

The  food  prices  are  worse,  though.  People 
are  in  the  stores  and  all  you  can  hear  is 
people  yelling  about  the  prices.  There  must 
be  something  we  can  do.  If  you  find  some- 
thing  please  write  me  and  tell  me. 

Laura  Trembl ay  . 

P.S. — I  appreciate  your  reading  this. 


ADMINISTRATIO^  TRADE  BILli 


Nashua.  N.H.. 

March   27,  1973. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  think  that  the 
prices  are  going  up  too  high  and  the  peoples' 
pay  is  not  going  up.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  all  the  stores'  products  are  going  too 
high  for  some  people,  like  the  groceries  are 
going  up,  like  my  mother  paid  $40.00  and 
now  she  pays  $60.00  for  her  groceries.  They 
have  gone  up,  you  know.  Goodbye.  I  hope 
you  take  my  note  to  conscience. 
Your  friend. 

Brian  Cheever. 

Nashua,  N.H.. 
March   27.  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  think  that  the 
food  costs  a  lot.  I  think  tliai  you  should  do 
something  about  it. 

I  went  to  the  store  for  my  little  sister 
Sylvle  and  she  asked  me  to  go  buy  a  box  of 
Cracker  Jacks  and  she  gave  me  a  dime.  .So  I 
went  to  the  store  and  the  box  of  Cracker 
Jacks  cost  eight  cents.  So  two  days  after  I 
went  and  got  another  box  of  Cracker  Jacks 
and  it  cost  a  dime. 

Please  do  something  about  it. 
Your  friend. 

LisoN  leHarland. 

Nashua.  N.H.. 
March   27.  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  have  written 
this  letter  to  tell  you  how  high  the  prices  on 
food  are  going  up. 

One  price  of  steak  about  six  Inches  long 
and  about  four  Inches  wide  costs  two  dol- 
lars. 

I  want  you  or  someone  else  to  stop  the  ris- 
ing prices  on  food.  Especially  on  meat. 

Brian  Henderson. 

Nashua.  N.H.. 
March   27.  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  Prices  have  gone 
up  quite  a  bit.  For  example  the  milk  used  to 
be  $1.12  and  now  it  costs  $1.17.  So  I'm  asking 
you  to  lower  the  prices  please.  Have  a  nice 
day.  Thank  you. 
Tours  truly. 

Patricia  Satterfield. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAYOR  ROY  B 
MARTIN,    JR. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRI  i,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  dist  nguished  mavor 
of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Vi ,.,  the  Honorable 
Roy  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  tesified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  B  inking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs'  S  ibcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affiirs. 

His   remarks  touch 

growth  of  Norfolk  and   „ 

urban  redevelopment  p:  ogram. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  t  lese  remarks  for 
the  consideration  of  m;  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consen;  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  1 1  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  obje  tion,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  b  (  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Rot  B.  Mar  in,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Norfolk,  'V  a. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  men:  bers  of  the  Com- 


mittee: My  name  is  Roy  I 


levelopment  pro- 


Mayor  of  the  City  of  Nor  blk,  Va 

As  Mayor  of  Norfolk  !  ince  1962  and  a 
member  of  the  City  Con  icil  since  1953,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  Nor- 
folk's experience  to  you  In  -our  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  and  effii  iency  of  Federal 
housing  and  community  " 
grams. 

Norfolk  is  a  300  year  oil  city,  sitting  on 
the  southern  shore  of  C  tesapeake  Bay  at 
Hampton  Roads.  Our  popi  lation  of  roughly 
310.000  is  about  70  perc«  nt  white  and  30 
percent  non-white.  Norfolk  s  50  square  miles 
is  95  percent  developed.  B«  cause  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  by 
ties,  we  •  cannot  grow  by 


these  facts,  if  we  are  to  bu  id  better  housing 


M  e  must  rely  upon 


and  a  Ijetter  community, 
urban  redevelopment. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  a  ince-decaying  sea- 
port town  has  been  transfc  med  into  a  model 
of  urban  progress.  This  co  ild  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  exisi  ence  of  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  whl  :h  have  provided 
both  the  incentive  and  t  le  means  for  ac- 
complishing major  improve  ments  in  our  city 
consistent  with  national  gi  als. 

Today,  a  strong  and  clea '  need  remains  In 
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CAN    ANY     OTHER    PUBLIC     PROGRAM     ANYWHERE 
MATCH  THIS  RECORD? 

We  In  Norfolk  wish  that  HUD  would  quote 
our  experience :  the  results  are  even  better. 

Estimated  annual  tax  receipts  to  the  city 
from  redeveloped  land  are  expected  to  in- 
crease 450  percent,  or  almost  $5-milllon  per 
year.  This,  of  course,  does  not  Include  land 
j.>ut  to  public  reuse,  which  will  have  provided 
tlie  City  of  Norfolk  with  numerous  public 
and  charitable  facilities.  These  include: 

A  new  police  headquarters  and  a  precinct 
house,  three  fire  stations  and  ten  parking 
garages. 

Scope,  Norfolk's  Cultural  and  Convention 
Center. 

A  new  main  library  and  a  branch  library. 

Major  expansion  with  several  new  facil- 
ities at  Old  Dominion  University  and  Nor- 
folk State  College. 

A  new  city  hall,  courts  building,  and  a  new 
city  Jail. 

A  new  board  of  education  building,  two 
elementary  schools,  one  Junior  high  school, 
and  two  senior  high  schools. 

A  public  park  and  a  recreation  center. 

A  public  health  building  and  a  mental 
health  clinic. 

Red  Cross  headquarters. 

Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School. 

Four  new  hospitals. 

FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  OF  $108  MILLION  WILL 
HAVE  BROUGHT  OTHER  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  OF 
$112  MILLION  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  OF 
$301  MILLION 

Clearly,  Title  I  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
broad  and  flexible  program,  enabling  us  to 
take  a  comprehensive  approach  to  commu- 
nity development.  Because  of  Title  I,  Nor- 
folk Is  now  a  better  community.  We  have 
had  good  planning  and  good  execution,  and 
we  have  tried  to  "relate  the  relatables." 

Again,  let  us  remember  that  the  1949  Act 
tied  redevelopment  efforts  to  remedying  a 
serious  housing  shortage  and  clearing  slums 
and  blight. 

When  we  began  our  redevelopment  pro- 
gram In  1949,  almost  40  percent  of  Norfolk's 
housing  stock  was  substandard.  Today,  this 
figure  has  been  reduced  to  15  percent,  at  the 
same  time  as  our  population  has  increased 
by  100,000  and  the  bulk  of  the  housing 
stock  has  continued  to  age.  If  sufficient  re- 
sources are  available,  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  reduce  this  15  percent  to  3Vi  percent  by 
1980. 

Over  the  years,  our  redevelopment  and 
housing  program  has  been  responsible  for 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  9,817 
units  of  decent  housing.  This  represents  more 
than  10  percent  of  Norfolk's  entire  housing 
stock.  In  addition,  another  2,070  units  are 
planned  for  redevelopment  land. 

We  must  also  consider  the  benefits  to  the 
economy  of  the  private  sector  which  our 
redevelopment  and  housing  program  has 
brought. 

Norfolk's  East  Main  Street  was  once  known 
mainly  for  bars,  babes  and  burlesque. 

Today,  along  East  Mata  Street  stand:  the 
headquarters  of  the  Virginia  National  Bank; 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Virginia 
Bank;  Norfolk's  awsu-d-wlnning  Civic  Cen- 
ter; and  a  beautifully  designed  and  land- 
scaped pedestrian  walkway. 

A  few  blocks  up  Saint  Paul's  Boulevard 
are  an  amazingly  successful  inner-city  shop- 
ping plaza  and  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  located  In 
the  200-year-old  Norfolk  Academy  building. 

On  the  next  block  stands  the  12-story 
Holiday  Inn-Scope,  recently  refurbished  by 
a  group  of  area  businessmen  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars. 

Moving  a  few  blocks  west  and  south,  we 
find  many  leading  retail  stores  which  have 
been  going  through  facellftlngs  and  other 
Improvements,  drawing  more  and  more  cus- 
tomers all  of  the  time. 


In  Norfolk,  the  Redevelopment  and  Housing 
Authority  currently  has  opened  more  than 
$13  million  in  contracts  to  private  firms  in- 
volved In  bousing  development  and  rede- 
velopment, which  provided  Jobs  last  week 
for  more  than  500  construction  workers  with 
an  equivalent  annual  payroll  In  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

Once  again,  this  construction  and  employ- 
ment return  significant  income  and  sales  tax  ' 
revenues  to  the  city,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  United  States  Treasury. 

In  the  last  four  weeks  alone,  redevelopment 
land  in  downtown  Norfolk  has  been  sold 
to  private  developers  who  plan  to  build  a 
$12  million  hotel  on  the  waterfront  and  a 
multi-million  dollar  bank  building.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  a  solid  history  of  good  planning. 
good  management  and  good  execution.  This 
shows  the  confidence  of  Investors  and  the 
kind  of  excitement  which  Is  attracting  more 
and  more  people  to  downtown. 

We  In  Norfolk  take  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction In  the  exemplary  cooperation  and 
sense  of  direction  which  has  existed  for 
many  years  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  our  redevelopment  and  bousing 
efforts. 

Now,  in  April  of  1973,  how  do  the  prospects 
for  our  housing  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grams look? 

On  the  housing  side,  studies  of  Norfolk's 
supply  of  housing  show  that  significant  Fed- 
eral assistance  continues  to  be  required.  Just 
to  keep  up  with  the  forces  of  demand  and 
deterioration,  no  less  to  get  ahead. 

We  have  been  forced  to  sue  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  subsidies  amounting  to  more 
than  $2-mllllon  In  order  to  keep  our  public 
housing  program  operating  as  it  should  oper- 
ate, with  good  management,  sound  main- 
tenance and  necessary  community  services. 
A  recent  article  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
for  March  26,  1973,  portrayed  our  dilemma 
In  the  pre-sent  sitviation. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
Management  Norman  Watson  called  Nor- 
folk's public  housing  program  a  model  for 
the  nation.  Public  housing  works.  And  In 
Norfolk,  it  benefits  and  serves  the  needy; 
fifty-five  percent  of  the  residents  of  low-rent 
public  housing  m  Norfolk  are  on  public 
assistance. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple have  made  an  investment  in  public  hous- 
ing which  should  be  protected  and  preserved 
just  like  any  other  public  Investment  In 
school  buildings,  municipal  offices,  a  hospital, 
streets  and  highways  or  a  transportation 
system. 

Similarly,  plans  for  369  units  of  HUD- 
assisted  housing  in  our  Hunterville  Redevel- 
opment Project  and  495  units  of  HUD-as- 
sisted housing  In  the  Berkley  II  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  area  are  threat- 
ened by  the  President's  moratorium  on  as- 
sisted housing.  Both  of  these  plans  had  been 
formulated  in  close  cooperation  with  the  re- 
spective Model  Cities  Neighborhood  Assem- 
blies. What  "o  we  tell  the  people  of  those 
nelfehborhoods,  who  Invested  their  personal 
time  and  effort  believing  that  "the  system" 
worked  and  would  despond  to  their  needs? 

In  addition,  our  Section  312  Conservation 
Program  has  suffered  over  the  last  several 
months,  both  from  a  basic  Inadequacy  of 
funding  and  the  on-again,  off-again  policy 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  If 
the  Administration  is  serious  about  preserv- 
ing our  existing  supply  of  housing,  why  has 
it  recommended  terminating  the  Section  312 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund  as  of  June  30. 
1973?  In  the  transitional  period  of  Fiscal 
Year  1974,  what  tool  will  we  have  to  use  In 
place  of  the  312  Program?  Funds  may  stop, 
but  aging  and  the  potential  for  deterioration 
continue.  Studies  of  Norfolk's  housing  situa- 
tion show  that  1,977  more  units  should  be 
rehabilitated  by  1980.  Just  to  maintain  our 
present  position. 


On  the  redevelopment  side,  we  In  Norfolk 
have  two  main  concerns. 

First,  funding  during  the  transitional  pe- 
riod In  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  special  revenue 
sharmg  or  block  grant  approach  must  be 
maintained  at  recent  levels.  We  fall  to  see 
how  the  President's  request  of  only  8137-mil- 
llon  for  urban  renewal,  a  cut  of  93  percent 
from  FY  73  funding,  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  adequate  program  and  a  stable,  profes- 
sional staff  during  the  transitional  period. 
Unless  the  FY  74  funding  for  urban  renewal 
is  increased  signliicantly  by  the  Congreis, 
America's  towns  and  cities  will  suffer  severely. 

Second,  if  the  Congress  chooses  to  move  to 
the  special  revenue  sharing  or  block  grant 
approach,  new  legislation  should  provide  for 
a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Those  communities  who 
have  successfully  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  plan  and  execute  redevelopment  activities 
should  be  guaranteed  that  their  resources 
will  not  be  undeservedly  reduced  by  any  new 
formula  of  assistance.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  commend  the  "hold-harmless" 
provision  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (S.  3248) . 

Although  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
Norfolk,  we  still  have  far  to  go  before  we 
shall  have  completed  our  agenda  for  prog- 
ress. 

We  have  reduced  our  percentage  of  sub- 
standard hou'  !ng  to  15  percent  or  roughly 
15.000  units:  out  this  still  means  that  one 
out  of  every  seven  dwelling  units  Is  not  in 
the  condition  it  should  be.  This  means  that 
approximately  45.000  of  our  more  than  300.- 
000  citizens  still  have  not  shared  Ui  meeting 
the  goals  set  forth  In  the  1949  and  1968  Acts. 

Nevertheless,  some  people  proclaim  that 
the  crisis  of  the  cities  is  over.  Yet.  If  the 
crisis  has  in  fact  been  conquered,  how  can 
these  same  people  allege  that  the  trled-and- 
true  programs  which  brought  us  out  of  the 
crisis  were  failures?  The  position  of  these 
people  is  obviously  inconsistent. 

Norfolk's  recent  history  tells  the  story  of 
how  local  initiative  combined  with  hicen- 
tlves  and  tools  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  meet  national  goals  has 
transformed  a  seaport  town  into  a  21st  cen- 
tury metropolitan  center. 

Let  us  characterize  our  progress. 

Flophouses  liave  t)een  replaced  by  first- 
class  hotels. 

Overcrowded  slums  have  been  replaced  by 
thousands  of  decent  homes. 

Modern  banks  and  businesses  stand  where 
bawdy  houses  one*  prevailed. 

Historical  structures  have  been  preserved. 

Breedmg  places  of  crime  and  arson  have 
given  way  to  police  and  fire  stations. 

Symphony  orchestras  and  professional 
sports  teams  now  perform  where  dwellers  in 
blight  watched  rats  on  the  rampage  not 
many  years  ago. 

A  modern  system  of  highways,  bridges 
and  tunnels  has  replaced  old  ferries  and  ob- 
solete and  circuitous  roads. 

Where  Navy  personnel  once  tried  to  avoid 
Norfolk,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  choos- 
ing our  city  as  their  place  to  retire. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  in  evalu- 
ating the  existing  housing  and  community 
development  programs  in  Norfolk,  we  believe 
that  their  success  here  has  proven  their 
strength  and  tlielr  soundness. 

This  is  what  we  have  accomplished;  this 
is  what  we  hope  to  continue. 

Our  problems  are  not  solved. 

But  we  know  where  we're  going  and  what 
needs  to  be  done;  15,000  slum  dwellings  re- 
main in  Norfolk. 

To  meet  these  needs,  we  must  have  reliable 
and  responsible  support  from  the  Federal 
government,  without  the  arbitrary  stopping 
and  starting  of  programs. 

We  must  have  a  level  of  funding  which 
represents  a  serious  commitment  to  domes- 
tic America  in  the  70's. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  we  are  confronted  with  many  com- 
plex issues  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
journalists  and  broadcasters  who  are 
able  to  strike  directly  to  the  heart  of  our 
problems. 

This  is  especially  true  of  oui-  current 
economic  situation. 

Recently  I  heard  a  commentary  on 
radio  by  George  Putnam,  and  I  was  so 
impressed  by  his  analysis  that  I  obtained 
a  transcript. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  won  more  than  a 
thousand  awards  in  his  broadcasting 
career  which  dates  back  to  1934  when 
he  was  in  Minneapolis.  Since  1951  he 
has  been  on  television  in  California.  He 
now  does  two  newscasts  daily  on  KTLA- 
TV  in  Hollywood,  and  he  has  a  radio 
program  which  is  carried  by  40  radio 
stations  from  Hawaii  to  Maine.  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Putnam  researches  and  writes 
his  own  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Put- 
nam's observations  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning our  economic  situation  are  valid 
and  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  the  commentary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"One  Reporter's  Opinion" — Commentary  by 
George    Putnam 
economic   chaos 
It  Is  thii  reporter's  opinion  that  the  gov- 
ernment   must    move    quickly    to   halt    the 
headlong  rush  toward  financial  and  economic 
chaos.  The  public  is  griping  over  high  prices 
in   the  food   market.  Labor  unions   are  de- 
manding higher  wages  to  meet  higher  living 
costs.  There  Is  discontent  over  the  Import  of 
so  many  manufactured  goods,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  own  products.  The  dollar  is 
in  jeopardy,  and  world  currencies  are  float- 
ing uncertainly. 

Th2  Congress  speaks  of  fighting  inflation. 
There  is  a  continuing  huge  deficit  in  our 
federal  budget.  Oiu-  gold  supply  Is  being  rap- 
idly depleted.  The  savings  of  those  who  are 
old,  and  those  who  are  going  to  be  old,  are 
being  withered  away  by  devaluation  and  the 
printing  of  paper  money.  The  government 
continues  to  borrow  on  short  term,  high  in- 
terest notes,  which  must  be  repaid  at  a 
higher  figure.  Nearly  thirty-five  billions  of 
dollars  come  out  of  the  budget  simply  to 
service  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Everybody  says  bomething  has  to  be  done 
to  atop  all  this,  yet  refuses  to  do  his  part. 
Well,  the  question  Is,  what  should  be  done? 

It  is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  first  of  all, 
government  should  get  out  of  those  programs 
in.  which  it  has  no  legitimate  place — no 
business.  There  must  be  a  readjustment  of 
balance  among  the  federal,  the  state,  and 
the  local  governments.  Every  businessman 
and  every  householder  knows  you  cannot 
spend  more  than  you  are  taking  In.  It  applies 
to  the  United  States  as  weU  as  it  .^pplies  to 
the  housewife  and  her  budget. 

Tariff  barriers  must  be  readjusted.  Too 
long  have  we  allowed  an  influx  of  foreign 
products  to  unfairly  compete  with  our  own 
manufactiu-ed  goods.  At  the  same  time,  our 
old  and  new  trading  partners  have  prevented, 
through  high  tariffs,  the  Importation  of  our 
products. 

Now.  there  was  a  time  when  the  foreign 
product  was  a  cheap  Imitation — ersatz,  of 
the  fine  American  product.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  German  automobiles,  Japanese  elec- 
•vroiiic  equipment  and  cameras  and  the  like. 
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Believing  that  Mr.  Reston's  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,   1973  J 

The  Changing  Midwest 

(By  James  Reston) 

St.  Paul,  April  5. — The  land  in  the  upper 
Middle  West  still  looks  a  little  bleak  and 
winter-weary  these  early  April  days,  but  a 
bxmg^y  world  Is  crying  for  fodder,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  farmers  out  here  is  unusually 
bright. 

They  are  grumbling,  of  course,  abotit  the 
boycott  against  rising  prices,  but  they  are 
more  patient  than  the  city  folk,  who  will 
probably  be  crowding  the  butcher  counters 
again  In  a  couple  of  weeks.  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  meat.  ..." 

Unlike  the  Midwestern  auto  Uidustry, 
which  is  running  Into  Increasing  competition 
from  Europe  and  Japan,  and  the  aerospace 
Industry  In  the  Far  West,  which  Is  running 
out  of  customers,  American  agriculture  re- 
tains the  scientific  and  trade  advantages 
American  Industry  Is  losing,  and  is  now  the 
best  hope  of  solving  the  nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

You  cannot  come  across  these  fertile  geo- 
metric fields  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi 
without  feeling  the  strength  and  energy  and 
bustle  of  these  people,  particularly  In  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  where  youth  seems  al- 
ways to  be  in  the  saddle. 

Washington  may  be  talking  primarily 
about  politicians  In  their  sixties,  but  out 
here  a  new  generation  of  leaders  Is  rising. 
The  attractive  and  Intelligent  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Is  just  forty 
but  has  been  In  elective  office  here  for  fifteen 
years. 

Speaker  Martin  Sabo  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  turned  35,  but  Is 
regarded  as  an  oldtimer  because  he  has  been 
in  the  House  since  1960,  when  he  was  first 
elected  at  the  age  of  21. 

In  the  last  election  for  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  the  average  age  of  State  Sena- 
tors dropped  from  48  to  42  and  In  the  House 
from  45  to  42  (the  average  age  of  Senators 
in  Washington  now  Is  65.3  and  of  members 
of  the  House  51.1). 

Things  may  look  much  the  same  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  In  the  Federal  capital,  but  here 
roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Legislature  are  freshmen  who  were 
elected  for  the  first  time  last  November. 

And  this  Is  not  merely  a  mathematical 
point,  for  the  Minnesota  House  voted  99  to 
29  this  week  to  give  18-year-olds  full  legal 
status  as  adults,  and  Governor  Anderson's 
budget  allocated  54  per  cent  of  requested 
fimds  to  education. 

Minnesota,  of  course,  usually  seems  young- 
er and  more  progressive  than  most  of  the 
Midwestern  states,  and  this  Is  undoubtedly 
true  today.  Both  Minnesota  Senators  In 
Washington  are  Democrat-Farmer  Labor,  and 
the  Minnesota  delegation  In  the  House  Is 
four  Democrats  and  four  Republicans,  while 
the  Republicans  from  all  twelve  Midwestern 
states  In  the  House  of  Representatives  out- 
number the  Democrats  70  to  62. 

Nevertheless,  looking  to  the  future,  the 
political  balance  In  the  country  seems  to  be 
changing,  with  the  thirteen  states  of  the 
sunny  crescent  from  California  down  through 
the  Southwest  and  across  to  Florida  begin- 
ning to  challenge  the  Middle  West,  in  Kevin 
Phillips'  calculation,  as  "the  leading  national 
base  of  the  Republican  party." 

This  conclusion  Is  open  to  challenge,  for 
of  course  the  Midwest  was  as  unanimous  for 
President  Nixon  last  November  as  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  the  Democrats  now  hold 
eight  of  the  twelve  Midwest  governorships — 
Ohio,  nUnols,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 


Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— while  the  Republicans  bold  only 
four — ^Mlchlg^an,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

Last  November,  the  Democrat-Farmer 
Labor  party  here  won  both  houses  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  and  as  Governor  Anderson  remarked 
the  other  day:  "This  Minnesota  pattern  Is  In 
line  with  a  major  Democratic  trend  In  the 
upper  Midwest.  In  the  combined  areas  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,"  he 
added,  "there  are  only  two  Republican  U.S. 
Senators  and  one  Republican  Governor." 

So  something  Is  going  on  out  here  that  Is 
not  only  helping  President  Nixon  with  his 
world  politics — producing  the  food  that  is  his 
main  bargaining  tool — but  paradoxically 
seems  to  be  helping  the  Democrats  In  state 
politics.  The  richer  the  industrial  workers  of 
the  country  get,  the  more  they  seem  to  vote 
Republican;  but  the  richer  the  farmers  get, 
the  more  they  seem  to  back  the  Democrats 
in  non-Presldentlal  elections. 

In  1929,  one  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  for  twelve  people  and  will  now 
soon  be  producing  enough  for  100.  In  1939, 
farm  income  was  only  50  per  cent  of  non- 
farm  Income  in  the  nation,  but  In  1972  It 
was  79  per  cent  of  non-farm  Income. 

No  wonder  then  that,  despite  the  habitual 
complaining  In  the  farm  belt,  there  is  now 
an  air  of  prosperity  and  an  anticipation  of 
more  to  come.  Big  Ten  football  seems  to  be 
in  a  slump,  but  the  farmers  are  talking 
boom,  and  even  saying  nice  things  about  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese,  who  promise  to 
be  good  residual  customers  for  years  to  come. 
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A  SURVIVAL  LETTER  BY  DR. 
MAYER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
April  8,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
carried  an  interesting  and  timely  article 
by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  noted  Harvard 
nutritionist.  I  hope  my  congressional  col- 
leagues will  read  it  as  it  may  well  prolong 
their  lives. 

Dr.  Mayer,  the  chairman  of  the  1969 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health,  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  In  this 
article  he  strikes  many  of  the  themes 
which  are  part  of  the  committee's  agenda 
this  year. 

For  instance,  the  article  itself  is  a  fii-st- 
rate  example  of  how  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic in  a  readable  and  entertaining  fashion 
about  the  basic  rules  of  good  nutrition. 
Our  committee  is  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
tailed study  of  how  best  to  meet  the  need 
for  nutrition  education  in  this  country. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Mayer  describes  the 
sensible  way  to  lose  weight — eat  less  but 
eat  well  and  exercise  regularly — and 
points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  some 
currently  popular  diet  plans.  Two  so- 
called  fad  diets,  the  macrobiotic  diet  and 
the  Atkins'  diet — "Dr.  Atkins  Diet  Revol- 
ution" is  a  runaway  best  seller — are  the 
subject  of  a  committee  hearing  April  12. 

Finally,  Dr.  Mayer  urges  his  readers  to 
avoid  sugar-coated  cereals  and  to  cut 
down  on  the  consumption  of  sugar.  This 
theme  is  one  which  arose  in  the  commit- 
tee's hearing  on  nutrition  advertising  on 
childi-en's  television  and  will  be  followed 
up  in  further  hearings  on  the  relation- 
ship of  sugar  to  health.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Mayer  sets  out  in  this  article  a  sensible 
diet  regimen  for  a  typical  American  fam- 
ily. I  believe  we  all  can  benefit  from  a 
careful  reading  of  his  work. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  article 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watch  Your  Diet  and  Live 
(By  Jean  Mayer) 

Dear  Mary:  I  am  glad  to  hear  about  your 
new  baby  and  pleased  your  mothe^  has 
come  to  live  with  you.  She  was  quite  Jpnely 
and  with  your  husband  away  most  01  the 
week,  she  will  be  good  company  foE/Jwi,  too. 

You  ask  me  a  great  many-qwwtions  on 
how  to  feed  your  teen-age  daughter,  your 
little  boy  and  the  new  baby,  and  you  also 
as)c  if  you  ought  to  consider  special  nutri- 
tional supplements  for  your  mother,  who 
has  just  passed  her  60th  birthday.  I  will 
indeed  answer  your  questions:  They  are, 
incidentally,  perfectly  good  and  Intelligent 
queries;  you  need  not  be  so  apologetic  about 
them.  Before  you  get  to  the  answers  you 
seek,  however,  you  will  have  to  pay  a  slight 
toll:  You  will  have  to  read  through  advice 
concerning  the  two  members  of  the  family 
about  whom  you  did  not  ask — you  and  your 
husband. 

Let  us  start  with  you.  You  had  an  un- 
eventful pregnancy.  Your  weight  gain  was 
24  pounds,  almost  just  about  the  middle 
pomt  of  the  range  (18  to  27  pounds)  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  maternal  nu- 
trition of  the  National  Academy  of  Sclences- 
Natl-  nai  Research  Council  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Research  Council  Food  and  Nutrition 
Beard  (as  a  very  thin  girl  to  start  with, 
yju  could  have  been  well  In  the  upper  part 
cf  the  range  without  any  risk).  The  deci- 
•iion  to  breast-feed  the  baby  will  actually 
make  it  easier  to  get  back  your  normal  figure 
wfthout  going  on  the  reducing  diet  you  are 
coiitemplating  "now  that  you  have  stopped 
eating  for  two."  Part  of  the  weight  gain 
during  pregnancy  is  designed  to  prepare  some 
reserves  for  the  nursing  period.  You  will  use 
them  up  fast — at  a  rate  of  600  to  1,000  cal- 
ories a  days  worth  of  breast  milk.  Be  sure 
to  drink  plenty  of  mUk  yourself,  no  less 
than  a  pint,  preferably  a  quart.  If  you  want, 
you  can  use  one  of  the  low-fat  milks  with 
milk  solid  added.  Be  sure  to  eat  a  balanced 
diet,  with  eggs,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Follow  your  appetite  and  stop  worrying. 

Actually,  now  is  the  time  you  are  eating 
for  two.  When  the  baby  was  In  the  womb  he 
was  still  very  small  and  though  he  was  grow- 
ing very  fast  in  proportion  to  his  size,  the 
absolute  amount  of  growth  was  far  less  than 
after  birth;  now  he  has  to  maintain  his  own 
body  heat  and  also  he  Is  considerably  more 
active.  As  an  encouragement  to  nursing  the 
baby,  remember  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  literature  reporting  on  studies 
showing  that  babies  are  far  less  likely  to  de- 
velop stomach  aches  and  diarrhea  when  they 
are  breast-fed,  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
overeat,  and  that  their  Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional development  tends  to  be  smoother. 
The  mental  health  of  mothers  tends  to  be 
better  as  well.  Their  physical  health  is  by  no 
means  compromised,  even  If  they  breast-feed 
for  much  longer  than  the  three  months  cus- 
tomary In  the  United  States,  as  long  as  they 
eat  well  themselves.  So  to  start  with,  take 
good  nutritional  care  of  yourself. 

I  warned  you  that  I  woxild  go  from  you 
to  your  husband  before  I  talked  about  your 
children  and  your  mother.  I  do  so  because  he 
is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  vulnerable  mem- 
ber of  your  family.  Joe  Is  approaching  40, 
weighs  30  pounds  more  than  he  did  hi  col- 
lege, and  there  is  a  history  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure In  his  family .n  hope  he  gets  a  regular 
check-vip  and  knows  both  his  blood  pressure 
and  his  cholesterol  level.  We  have  literally 
millions  of  persons  In  the  United  States 
whose  blood  pressure  Is  elevated  and  who 
either  don't  know  It  or  don't  do  anything 
at>out  It,  even  though  we  have  more  effective 
medication  for  hypertension  than  we  have  for 
any  other  chronic  disease.  I  assume  Joe  Is  not 
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one  of  these.  At  any  rate,  he  would  do  well  to 
eliminate  his  terrible  habit  of  oversaltlng  his 
food — even  before  be  has  tasted  it.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  this  practice  Is  likely  to 
predispose  to  high  blood  pressure. 

And  try  to  get  him  to  cut  down  on  the 
enormous  amounts  of  fat  he  eats:  two  eggs 
a-id  bacon  every  morning  is  a  very  bad  habit 
lor  an  adult  man  unless  his  cholesterol  is 
known  to  be  extremely  low  (below  180 
points) .  It  makes  him  start  the  day  consum- 
ing at  least  500  completely  unnecessary  mllli- 
fcrams  of  cholesterol,  which  in  turn  prop  up 
his  own  blood  cholesterol  by  at  least  25  to 
30  points.  Recent  studies  show  that  wheu 
your  cholesterol  goes  from  150  to  250  points, 
your  chances  of  dying  of  a  coronarj'  triple.  In- 
cidentally, I  hope  you  haven't  swallowed  the 
fairy  tale  propounded  by  a  lady  "pop  nutri- 
tionist" which  claims  that  the  cholesterol  of 
eggs  doesn't  count,  because  they  also  contain 
lecithin.  That's  nonsense.  In  our  nutri- 
tion laboratory  at  Harvard  when  we  want  to 
elevate  the  blood  cholesterol  of  men  or  mon- 
keys, we  feed  them  large  amounts  of  eggs 
and.  lecithin  or  no  lecithin.  It  goes  up.  Eggs 
are  an  excellent  food  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, but  try  to  cut  Joe  Sr.'s  ration  to  two  a 
week — as  a  Sunday  treat.  One  of  the  good, 
traditional,  hot  or  cold  (not  sugar-coated!) 
cereals  with  a  small  amount  of  sugar  and 
skim  milk  and  fruit  will  do  very  well  for 
him. 

Get  Joe  to  lose  at  least  20  of  those  30  extra 
pounds  he  put  on  since  gr,id\iatton — and  get 
him  to  do  It  on  a  sensible  diet,  not  on  a 
steak  and  martini  "low  carbohydrate"  diet. 
Low-carbohydrate  diets  are  high -fat  diets 
much  more  than  they  are  high-protein  diets, 
and  the  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  push 
his  cholesterol  further  up.  Give  him  moder- 
ate amounts  of  food,  including  protein 
foods — one  meal  poultry,  one  meal  fish,  one 
meal  pork  or  beef  is  an  easy  way  to  cut  down 
on  meat  fat;  broil  his  meat  rather  than  fry  It: 
give  him  skim  milk  rather  than  whole  milk; 
and  generally  speaking,  cut  his  calories  by 
cutting  down  on  sugar  and  saturated  fats. 
If  you  can,  and  I  know  it's  difficult,  get  him 
to  walk  an  hour  every  day:  considering  his 
size,  that  will  burn  up  at  least  300  calories 
a  day.  A  pound  of  fat  is  the  equivalent  of 
3,500  calories:  he  could  lose  his  20  to  25 
pounds  in  a  year  through  walking  alone. 

And  cutting  down  on  empty  calories,  sugar, 
fat,  and  one  of  his  two  nightly  cocktails, 
would  mean  that  he  goes  back  to  his  best 
weight  much  faster.  Try  to  get  him  to  stick  to 
such  a  practice  even  when  he  is  on  the  road. 
Finally,  encourage  him  to  play  squash  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Pack  his  racket  and 
squash  clothes  in  his  suitcase  when  he 
travels.  That  additional  hour  of  hard  exercise 
will  not  only  help  him  with  his  weight.  It 
will  also  keep  his  blood  vessels  elastic  and 
less  likely  to  become  narrowed  by  cholesterol 
deposits.  I  am  sure,  knowing  him,  that  he  is 
a  conscientious  father  and  husband  and  Is 
buying  a  great  deal  of  life  Insurance  so  that 
all  of  you  will  be  protected  If  something  hap- 
pens to  him.  Point  out  that  the  best  insur- 
ance is  for  him  to  stay  alive  by  following  a 
prudent  regimen  of  diet  and  exercise. 

Now  for  the  chUdren.  The  baby  Is  doing 
well  on  breast  milk  and  vitamins  (human 
milk  is  higher  in  vitamin  C  than  cow's  milk 
but  is  .still  somewhat  too  low  in  vitamins  C 
and  D) .  At  some  point,  your  pediatrician  will 
supplement  his  diet  with  a  source  of  iron 
such  as  enriched  cereals  and.  or  vegetables, 
and  later,  baby  Uver,  Please  don't  Jump  the 
gun  and  feed  solid  foods  to  your  baby  before 
your  doctor  tells  you  to  simply  because  your 
neighbor  or  your  sister-ln-law  did.  Recent 
work  done  In  our  department  at  Harvard  and 
at  Rockefeller  University  suggests  that  pack- 
ing the  diet  of  a  baby  too  soon  with  concen- 
trated sources  of  calories  may  be  the  one 
way  to  make  him  overeat,  it  may  Uiduce  him 
to  produce  an  Increased  number  of  fat  cells 
which  he  will   carry  as  a   bane  the  rest  of 
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his  life.  This  Is  . 
least  one  side  of  the 
tendency  to  overweight 

Speaking  of  overweigh  t 
in  beginning  to  worry 
Indeed,  quite  heavy  for 
he  is  on  the  tall  side, 
sttidies  on  overweight 
years  at  Harvard  and 
come  to  a  conclusion 
particularly  to  little  Joe; 
overweight  children  are 
much  by  an  appetltle 
as  by  a  level   of  activtt 
normal.  There  is,  of 
little  Joe  should  be 
gared  soft  drinks  in  t'hi 
buy  any  "Junk  foods. " 
why  continue  to  bake 
and  cakes,  which  I 
so  well?  Neither  Joe  Sr.  .. 
have  them:  your  daught  ir 
don't  eat  them.  Why  not 
to  finishing  their  meal  w 
urgent  even  than  cutting 
Is  the  necessity  to  do 
Joe's  exercise  habits: 
gether  too  much  time  in 
A  great  deal  of  Ink  has 
cussing  the  potential 
minds  from  watching,  ___ 
a  day  on  the  average  for 
says   a  recent  study),   tl 
grams  and  'those  endlesi 
ads  a  year,  most  of  thei  i 
coated  cereals  and  soft 
worry  as  much  about 
bodies.  All  this  Is  time 
active  play.  And  why  noi 
your   mother's   presence 
with  her  and  walk  Joe 
school?  You  need  to  gel 
and  he  needs  the  exercise, 
Your   daughter   Marth 
sented  the  opposite  prob 
you,  a  real  ectomorph,  a 
row  hands   and   feet   an( 
type  that  my  colleague 
Seltzer,  and  I  have  showh 
likely  ever  to  have  a  we 
is  on  one  extreme  diet 
member  her  on  a  rich 
draie,    low   protein,    low 
treme    ketogenlc    diet    (. 
protein,  no  carbohydrate 
diet,  on  an  egg  diet,  on 
on  an  ice  cream  diet.  It 
far  she  has  not  stuck 
diet,  but  even  so,  most 
consuming  an  extremely 
I  hope  you  have  her  ch 
I  worry  about  her  Intake 
trlents.    Iron   In    particul  .r 
anemia  Is  very  widespread 
age.  Watch  out  also  for 
might  be  carrying  this 
to  an  extreme.  Anorexia 
Inflicted     starvation 
among    teen-age    girls 
Usually    its    victims   are 
bright  and  articulate, 
terribly  conscientious.   . 
and  brother  on  the  plu 
easy  for  Martha  to  imagl 
problem:     reassure    her 
point,  and  make  sure  no 
even   by   indirection   or   s 
she  Is  turning  plump! 

As  for  your  mother,  she 
unless  her  physician  has  1 
I  do  not  know,  this  pose 
lem.  She  has  always  eaten 
taken  long  daily  walks.  J 
walk,  she  is  not  likely  to 
trolUng    her    weight.    She 
blessed  with  unusually  i 
because  she  was  brought 
munliy    with    a  naturally 
content  in  the  water  s 
portant  at  any  age  but 
people:    too   many  of  oui 
place  themselves  on 
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is,  indeed.  60,  but 
1  3ld  you  something 
no  special  prob- 
sensible  meals  and 
long  as  she  can 
have  trouble  con- 
has   always    been 
teeth,  perhaps 
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optimal    fluoride 
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few  food  choices  because 
many  teeth  or  have  badlj 
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you  noticed  how  they  ri 
effective  than  the  RDA. 
what  their  long  term  effec 
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What's  Left  to 
Trying  everything  from 
diets  to  the  Atkins  "Diet 
between  $2-bllllon  worth 
highly  processed  foods  anc 
claims    of   miracle    cures 
through  "megavitamln" 
foods,  exposed  dally  to 
by  "authorities"  of  unknoim 
the  American  public  is  feeli  ig 
confused. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  the 
diet  have  not  changed 
secret    Ingredients   are: 
eat  enough;  don't  eat  too 
tional  precepts  deserve 
explosive     development 
mortality  (which  has  for 
the  life  expectancy  of  our 
20  from  rising)   can  be 
particularly  male  adults 
dent  mode  of  life  and 
physical   activity,  cut  dow^ 
ries,  cut  down  on  total 
fats    on    dietary    cholesteibl 
alarmingly   high    proportlo^ 
cros?)   In  the  diet  is  a 
able  national  dental  heallfe 
so  since   the   water  suppll; 
communities    are    not    yet 
nated.  We  should  cut  dow^ 
of  empty  calories  as  well. 
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"Drinking  Man's  Diet"  and  Atkin's  diet)  Is 
that  each  burst  of  publicity  for  each  rein- 
carnation of  the  same  old  recipes  convinces 
Americans  that  they  have  to  spend  enormous 
amounts  of  money  for  a  lot  of  animal  foods 
m  order  to  be  healthy.  The  facts  don't  back 
this  up.  We  need  carbohydrates — which  come 
from  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  milk, 
as  well  as  sugar — for  two  main  reasons:  Our 
muscles  work  most  efficiently  when  burning 
carbohydrates,  and  our  brains  burn  nothing 
but  a  carbohydrate,  glucose.  We  eat  more  fats 
and  fewer  odrbohydrates  (for  all  our  sugar 
consumption)  than  almost  anybody;  we  are 
fatter  and  have  a  higher  mortality  from  heart 
disease  than  practically  everybody. — JM. 


CAMBODIA    AND    POSTWAR    RELA- 
TIONS WITH  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  Ught 
of  the  conUnuing  warfare  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  American  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  tills  point  in  the  Record  a  recent 
statement  I  made  on  developments  in 
Cambodia  and  postwar  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Kennedy  Comments  on  Cambodia 
AND  Post -War  Rela-tions  Wrrn  Indochina 
Earlier  this  week,  a  Study  Mission  repre- 
senting the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  Chairman,  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  Study  Mission 
was  part  of  the  Subcommittee's  continuing 
effort  since  1965  to  document  the  devastating 
impact  of  the  Indochina  war  on  the  clvUlan 
population— and  to  make  the  case,  again, 
that  the  humanitarian  needs  of  orphans  and 
maimed  children — of  refugees   and   clvUlan 

casualties   and   war  victims  of  all  kinds 

must  be  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people  and  their  government. 

The  Study  Mission  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Nevin  Scrimshaw  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  included  medical 
chUd  welfare  and  refugee  experts,  as  well  as 
staff  members  of  the  SubconMiilttee,  and  was 
the  8ubcommltt«e's  Seventh  field  visit  to 
Indochina  since  1965.  Members  of  the  Study 
Mission  traveled  In  all  the  countries  of  Indo- 
china, and  Interviewed  scores  of  war  victims, 
American  officials  In  the  field,  representatives 
of  all  governments  and  political  authorities 
In  the  war-afTected  areas,  foreign  diplomats, 
and  many  others. 

Within  the  time  available  In  each  country, 
members  of  the  Study  Mission  traveled  hi 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  principle 
Items  of  Inquiry  Included  the  following: 

The  overall  Impact  of  the  war  on  the  ci- 
vilian population,  as  measured  by  such  fac- 
tors as  the  number,  location,  and  condition 
of  war  victims; 

The  level  of  destruction  to  civilian  Instal- 
lations such  as  housing  and  schools  and 
medical  faculties; 

The  Immediate  and  longer-term  "people 
needs"  as  distinct  from  the  more  general  re- 
construction and  developmental  needs; 

Tlie  capabilities  of  the  governments  of  In- 
dochina In  meeting  these  needs; 

The  kinds  and  levels  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance required  from  other  countries;  and 

The  potential  sources  and  channels  of  such 
assistance. 

The  Study  Mission  Is  currentlv  preparing 
a  detailed  report  of  its  findings  "and  recom- 
mendations in  these  and  other  areas  of  con- 
cern to  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
And  over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months 
the  Subcommittee  will  try  to  contribute  re- 
sponsibility to  the  discussion  over  our  coun- 
try s  future  relation  with  Indochina  in  the 
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aftermath  of  war,  and  will  make  every  effort 
to  help  chart  a  responsible,  long-run  course 
for  America's  future  policy. 

But,  regrettably,  the  issue  now  at  hand  Is 
less  about  the  future,  than  about  recent  de- 
velopments and  the  present  course  of  Ameri- 
can policy  and  actions.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
America  is  stUl  at  war  in  Indochina.  Despite 
ceasefire  agreements  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos — and  the  Administration's  repetitive 
claim  that  peace  with  honor  Is  at  hand — 
conflict  and  battle  continue  in  Indochina — 
even  In  South  Vietnam  where  there  Is  pre- 
cious little  honor,  as  each  side  competes  with 
the  other  in  violating  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
agreements. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  many  Americans  are 
still  involved  in  the  continuing  conflict — 
especially  in  the  escalating  bombing  missions 
over  Cambodia,  and  in  other  activities  that 
support  the  battles  throughout  the  region. 
And  even  as  we  celebrate  the  prisoners'  re- 
turn— and  pursue  the  fate  of  those  still  miss- 
ing In  action — additional  numbers  of  our 
young  men  are  stUl  risking  their  lives  today 
hi  the  skies  over  Cambodia,  or  have  been 
mortgaged  to  the  future.  In  case  the  Admin- 
istration carries  out  its  threats  of  renewed 
bombing  elsewhere  in  ludochma. 

It's  the  same  old  endless  war  in  Indo- 
china— only  the  name  of  the  country  has 
changed.  For  the  people  of  Cambodia,  this 
war  began  three  years  ago  with  an  American 
sponsored  Invasion.  We  called  the  Invasion  a 
decisive  action  to  end  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. Today,  we  call  our  massive  bombing  of 
Cambodia  a  desperate  action  to  prevent  new 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

And  worst  of  all.  as  the  violence  continues 
from  both  sides — as  the  bombing  escalates  to 
new  highs — Cambodia's  crisis  of  people  grows 
and  grows.  Tragedy  Is  piled  upon  tragedy. 
More  ChUdren  become  orphans.  More  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  chUdren  be- 
come refugees,  and  thousands  more  are  In- 
jured or  maimed  or  killed.  They  are  Joining 
the  ranks  of  earlier  war  victims — ^nearly  15,- 
000.000  throughout  Indochina — for  the"  sake 
of  old  arguments  that  no  longer  wa^h. 

Look,  if  you  wUl,  at  what  has  happened  in 
Cambodia. 

The  Refugee  Subcommittee  s  Study  Mission 
to  Cambodia  reports  that  at  least  one-third 
of  Cambodia's  population — some  2,000,000 
people — have  fled  the  bombing  and  battle  In 
the  countryside  over  the  last  three  years.  The 
city  of  Phnom  Penh  has  more  than  doubled 
in  size,  and  is  now  circled  with  refugee 
shantytowns.  And  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  refugees  are  crowded  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  hito  provincial  towns  and  refugee 
camps — often  with  no  food  and  shelter,  and 
with  little  active  concern  or  help  from  their 
government  or  the  U,S.  Mission  In  Phnom 
Penh. 

Tliousands  of  Cambodians  have  fallen  as 
civilian  casualties  to  the  bombing  and  con- 
flict. Orphans  number  some  260,000.  And  over 
50,000  war  widows  have  registered  with  the 
government. 

But  nowhere  Is  the  tragedy  In  Cambodia 
better  seen  than  In  the  gaunt  faces  of  the 
thousands  of  hungry  children  our  Subcom- 
mittee mission  saw — little  bodies  thrown  to- 
gether in  make  shift  camps,  the  human  de- 
bris of  the  bombing  and  war. 

The  war  has  so  thoroughly  disrupted  agri- 
cultural production  in  Cambodia  that  this 
once  rich  rice-exporting  nation  now  must 
import,  with  U.S.  assistance,  over  three 
fourths  of  all  the  rice  consumed.  War  dam- 
age to  civilian  and  government  instaUations 
totals  over  $2  billion.  Nearly  45  c  of  the  hos- 
pital facilities  have  been  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing or  artillery.  Over  40 'I.  of  the  roads  are 
destroyed  or  damaged.  Some  36 'r  of  all  the 
bridges  are  destroyed.  Communications  and 
transportation  are  severely  disrupted,  with 
nearly  50  ^  of  all  vehicles  in  Cambodia  de- 
stroyed. 

The  prognosis  for  Cambodia  Is  grim,  but 


only  In  part  because  of  the  deteriorating 
military  situation.  In  reality,  the  crisis  which 
now  seizes  Phnom  Penh  began  nearly  three 
years  ago  with  the  failure  of  the  Lon  Nol 
government  to  organize  effectively  or  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  people.  Corruption 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government,  chaos  la 
administration,  and  the  political  bankruptcy 
of  tlie  coxmtry's  leadership. — these  are  the 
primary  Ingredients  in  the  Cambodian  crisis 
today.  Wliatever  mandate  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment may  have  had  three  years  ago  to 
bring  peace  to  Cambodia  has  now  completely 
vanished.  And  in  the  decay  that  has  followed 
no  amount  of  B-52  bombs,  or  threats  of  esca- 
lating military  action  by  our  government 
can  bring  relief  or  peace  to  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

As  many  of  us  have  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  recent  days  there  is  no  moral,  legal. 
or  constitutional  justification  for  American 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  Worst  of  all.  the  Il- 
legality of  otir  massive  bombing  is  matched 
only  by  its  futility.  Today,  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment controls  only  20',  of  the  territory 
of  Cambodia.  The  assaulting  forces  are 
spread  so  widely,  that  no  amount  of  bomb- 
ing by  our  B-52s  can  really  be  effective.  All 
we  can  succeed  In  doing  with  our  bombs  is 
to  destroy  the  countryside,  and  annihilate 
whole  families  and  villages.  The  bombing 
cannot  stop  the  war.  Indeed,  It  may  well  be 
that  the  only  conceivable  bombing  strategy 
that  could  possibly  have  any  measurable  ef- 
fect on  the  fighting  in  Cambodia  Is  to  re- 
sume the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
In  Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  threatened  to  do  Just  that 
earlier  this  week  in  an  unguarded  moment. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  President  Nixon  will 
take  that  step.  Because  It  would  reveal  to  all 
the  world  that  his  peace  with  honor  Is  frag- 
Ue  at  best  and  nonexistent  in  some  areas. 
If  we  really  want  peace  In  Cambodia — and 
ceasefire  arrangements  for  all  of  Indochina — 
then  *ve  should  be  sending  our  diplomats  to 
help  negotiate  these  arrangements.  Instead 
of  sending  our  B-52's  to  bomb.  UntU  then, 
the  people  of  Cambodia  will  remain  pawns  in 
an  International  game  of  bluff  and  bombing, 
because  neither  side — Including  our  own  gov- 
ernment— has  the  wisdom  to  provide  suffi- 
cient diplomatic  leadership  to  secure  an  ef- 
fective truce. 

There  is  one  other  very  disturbing  element 
underlying  the  events  of  recent  days.  Last 
January,  in.  his  press  conference  explaining 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreements,  Dr.  Kissinger  re- 
plied, in  response  to  repeated  questions,  that 
all  the  agreements  had  been  made  public — 
there  were  no  hidden  protocols,  no  secret  un- 
derbtandiugs  lurking  unseen  ui  the  agree- 
ments. But  now,  as  the  controversy  erupts 
over  the  bombing  in  Cambodia,  we  read  re- 
ports that  Dr.  Kissinger  In  fact  reached  a 
secret  understanding  with  North  Vietnam 
that  American  bombing  might  go  on  la  Cam- 
bodia untU  a  ceasefire  in  that  country  was 
achieved.  How  many  other  secret  understand- 
ings are  there?  How  many  hidden  deals?  I 
say,  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
all  the  agreements  and  understandings  reach- 
ed in  Paris — not  Just  the  parts  that  mav  con- 
tribute to  the  Presidents  peace  with  honor, 
but  the  parts  that  may  lead  us  Into  deeper 
war. 

We  can  debate  again  and  again  the  reasons 
for  and  against  our  continuing  mUiiary  com- 
mitments and  involvement  in  Indochina.  We 
can  debate  again  and  again  the  reasons  for 
and  aL;ainst  tl^e  President's  unilateral  com- 
mand to  continue  the  war.  But  l>eyond  de- 
bate is  the  yearning  of  the  American  people 
for  peace — for  a  generation,  or  even  a  day  of 
peace — so  that  our  Nation  can  finally  turn 
its  full  attention  to  aU  the  other  thUigs  we 
have  to  do  at  home  and  overseas. 

We  hope  and  pray  for  peace.  But  the  course 
the  Adniiuistratiou  is  now  pursuing  lu  Cam- 
bodia and  the  rest  of  Indochina  runs  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  re-cycling  the  war  of  old   I  ur^c 
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the  Administration  to  pull  back.  I  urge  the 
President  to  stop  the  bombing  and  begin  the 
diplomacy  necessary  to  bring  about  the  peace. 
And  only  then  can  we  really  talk  about 
post-war  Indochina,  and  America's  future 
role  in  Southeast  Asia. 


A  WONDERFUL  LADY  CELEBRATES 
90TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Fiiday. 
Apirl  13,  will  be  a  very  special  day  for  a 
wonderful  lady  in  my  State.  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Langston  Raper  of  Goldsboro 
will  be  celebrating  her  90th  birthday. 

Mrs.  Raper  is  the  mother  of  Evelyn  L. 
Raper,  who  worked  here  on  the  Hill  for 
15  years.  Miss  Raper  was  employed  by 
the  Army  and  attached  to  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  She  retired 
from  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  office  in 
1967. 

Mrs.  Raper  moved  to  Washington  to 
live  with  her  daughter  following  the 
death  of  lier  husband,  John  R.  Raper,  in 
1943.  She  retui'ned  to  Goldsboro  in  1970 
following  her  daughter's  retirement. 

This  charming  and  gracious  lady  has 
many  friends  here  in  the  Washington 
area.  She  is  loved  and  admired  by  an 
even  greater  number  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  wish  to  join  me  in  extending  our 
very  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Raper  on  this 
her  90th  birthday. 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Herbert  Cunningham  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  delivered  an  astute  and 
moving  address.  It  was  given  before  the 
Exchange  Club  of  Charleston  on  Thurs- 
day, March  15, 1973. 1  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  today  because  of  its 
many  incisive  comments  on  minority 
conditions  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  an  active  and  pro- 
gressive moving  force  in  the  life  of  his 
community.  He  is  involved  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  Charleston  and  is  presently 
president  of  the  Young  Businessmen's 
Association. 

One  salient  aspect  of  this  address  is 
its  understanding  of  the  role  that  Amer- 
ican business  can  play  in  advancing  the 
well-being  and  opening  wide  the  oppor- 
tunities for  black  Americans.  Such  an 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  corporate  Amer- 
ica would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned, 
and  Mr.  Cunningham  portrays  in  sincere 
and  moving  language  the  necessity  for 
broader  and  more  rapid  movement  on 
this  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  addi-ess  is 
worthy  of  attention  throughout  the  land, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rediscovery  of  America 
(By  Herbert  Cunningham) 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon. 

1  appreciate,  your  kind  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate at  your  luncheon  this  afternoon  and 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

I  am  glad  to  say  it.  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  black  talent  in  this  community.  I  know 
because  it  happens  all  over,  that  groups  such 
as  this  do  not  get  the  opportimity  for  speak- 
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70  percent.  Yes,  as  a  black  I  have  to  dis- 
agree stringently  with  proposed  cuts  In  aid 
to  the  poor  and  to  those  black  families  who 
need  It. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  are  now 
only  half  as  many  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
jobs  m  the  economy  as  there  are  high  school 
drop-outs,  and  it's  estimated  that  about  a 
third  of  the  26  million  people  both  black  and 
white  entering  the  labor  market  dvuring  this 
decade  will  be  drop-outs.  Sad  as  it  is.  these 
are  people  without  a  future. 

What's  the  answer?  Bayard  Rustin  put  it 
this  way.  "When  a  black  youth  can  reason- 
ably foresee  a  future  free  of  slums,  when  the 
prospect  of  gainful  employment  is  realistic 
(and  believable) — we  will  see  motivation 
and  self  help  in  abundant  enough  quantities. 
Remember  Benjamin  Bonnaker  who  surveyed 
the  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.  Tom  Tipton 
Van  Gard.  John  L.  Brockington,  superin- 
tendent of  Saint  Paul  School  Dist.  23,  Albert 
and  Benjamin  Brooks  on  Morris  Street, 
Elizabeth  Brown  formerly  of  Metropolitan 
and  New  York  opera  companies,  Herbert 
Stepney  probation  officer,  Chas.  County. 

Henry  L.  Grant,  St.  Johns,  Laura  Mack 
Sims  head  of  the  State  cosmotology  board 
and  Lonnie  Simmons.  The  list  grows  and 
grows.  Cat  Anderson,  with  Duke  Ellington. 

I.  as  a  professional,  an  entrepreneur,  and  a 
member  of  management — represent  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  my  race.  Industries  as 
a  whole  have  hired  blacks  for  management, 
but  only  for  a  token.  It  Is  sad  but  true.  We 
head  public  relations,  urban  problems  and 
other  Indirect  Jobs.  Industries  have  yet  to 
let  us  become  a  part  of  the  top  echelon,  the 
policy  making,  the  budget  making  and 
sitting  in  on  board  meetings.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  close  the  gaps  that  have  been 
created  over  the  years  with  this  kind  of 
attitude.  The  only  black  in  top  manage- 
ment who  so  functions  is  Joe  Black  of 
Greyhound. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  minority  busi- 
ness should  work  within  the  free  enterprise 
system.  "Now  that  we  know  the  rules,  we 
don't  want  some  other  system  to  come  along 
and  replace  the  free  enterprise  system." 

A  recent  U.S.  census  showed  332,000 
minority  businesses.  Of  these  163,000  are 
black  owned,  of  the  163.000  he  said,  125,000 
have  no  employees  and  have  an  average  gross 
income  of  $7,000  per  year.  Also.  38.000  of  the 
125,000  have  one  or  more  employees  and  show 
an  average  gross  income  of  $95,000  a  year. 

Black  business  grossed  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  revenvies  in  this 
country. 

It  is  obviovis  that  John  Johnson,  Johnson 
Publishing,  Chicago,  the  George  Johnsons. 
Johnsons  Products  and  the  Henry  Parks  of 
Parks  Sausage  Co.  are  rare  in  the  lexicons 
of  minority  business.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  up  and  comers  on  the  minority 
business  scene,  experienced  businessmen  who 
could  make  it  if  given  the  same  capital  and 
market  opportunities  as  whites. 

We,  as  blacks,  are  just  like  you.  We  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  perfectly  natural  tendency 
to  form  our  own  little  "in  group"  ...  to 
meet  with,  talk  to,  and  plan  for — each  other. 
Tliese  are  the  people  you  have  sought  also. 

Were  all  guilty  of  the  wagon  train  syn- 
drome— forming  a  tight  little  circle  with  our 
backs  turned,  most  of  the  time  anyway,  to 
the  undisciplined,  clamorous,  eager  and  dis- 
satisfied masses  that  siuround  us. 

We've  formed  our  circle,  and  there's 
strength  in  that  circle.  Now  it's  time  for 
each  of  us  to  pivot  one  hundred  eighty  de- 
grees— to  turn  around  and  face  outward — 
still  maintaining  our  places  In  the  circle. 
Only  now  it's  an  open  circle — now  we 
have  .  .  .  not  Just  the  opportunity,  but 
the  responsibility— for  involvement  with 
those  outside  ourselves. 

Business  holds  great  prestige  value  among 
our  young  blacks.  It  offers  the  promise  of 
tangible  gain,  a  better  way  of  life,  and  op- 


portunity to  control  one's  own  enviroiunent 
rather  than  remaining — as  Is  all  too  fre- 
quently the  case — the  pawn  of  one's  envi- 
ronment. 

A  New  York  management  consultant  firm 
commissioned  by  the  Labor  Department's 
Manpower  Administration  to  measure  cor- 
porate progress  and  prospects  of  black  man- 
agers interviewed  500  black  managers  and 
professionals.  The  overwhelming  majority 
felt  that  their  chances  for  access  to  top  ex- 
ecutive jobs  were  slight;  that  they  do  not 
have  equal  business  opportunities  with 
whiles;  that  the  most  existing  corporate 
equal  employment  policies  are  slogans  and 
most  expressed  pessimism  about  their  cor- 
porate futures.  ' 

Most  of  these  black  managers  and  profes- 
sionals felt  that  most  corporations  had  let 
blacks  in  the  door  but  that  the  problem 
now  is  upward  ihobility  in  line  positions 
rather  than  In  staff  or  support  Jobs. 

I  firmly  believe  that  young  blacks  are  far 
more  pessimistic  about  their  corporate  fu- 
tures than  before.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  bl/ack 
businessmen  are  not  yet  a  significant  force 
in  industry,  either  In  the  entrepreneurial 
area  or  at  the  corporate  management  level. 

Let  me  throw  out  a  strong  challenge  to 
you,  it  is  much  later  than  you  think;  and, 
the  minority  enterprise  programs  to  involve 
nunorities  in  corporate  management  have 
Just  gotten  started. 

Back  In  1941,  the  opening  of  the  national 
Negro  Business  League  meeting  included  this 
statement.  "The  respect  of  other  Americans 
for  Negro  personality  depends  probably  more 
on  the  economic  and  conunercial  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro  man  than  aU  other  factors 
put  together.  This  respect  can  not  be  gained 
unless  Negroes  become  efficient  conductors  of 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises."  But 
there  have  been  problems.  Two  years  ago  a 
group  of  blacks  wanted  to  purchase  the  Blatz 
Beer  Company  of  Milwaukee  and  even  asked 
the  courts  to  delay  the  sale  for  two  weeks  to 
secure  loans  for  the  purchase;  the  courts 
said  no,  and  the  beer  company  wasn't  sold 
until  a  much  later  date.  Is  this  fair  business 
practice  or  is  it  business? 

By  increasing  oiu'  own  ranks — as  profes- 
sionals and  as  specialists  In  the  business 
world — by  your  encouraging  and  where  pos- 
sible, assisting  in  the  creation  of  new  black 
enterprises — you  can  perform  a  vital  service — 
that  of  pi-oviding  visible  success  symbols 
which  for  so  long  now  have  simply  been  miss- 
ing. Without  these  symbols — ^successful  in- 
dividuals in  business,  as  well  as  successful 
black  business  themselves — our  young  people 
have  no  prototj-pe  worthy  of  emulation. 

But  with  example  you  can  provide  them 
with  the  image  you  can  help  to  project.  There 
are  many  more  reaching  effects — effects  that 
can  be  predicted  with  virtually  absolute  cer- 
tainty— than  Just  inspiring  a  few  more  people 
to  follow  the  paths  you  have  chosen.  Remem- 
ber; the  civil  rights  movement  today  has  be- 
come a  human  rights  movement  that's 
founded  on  economic  opportunity! 

The  name  of  the  game  today  is  equal  par- 
ticipation. Participation  not  Just  in  some 
things — and  tokenism  in  others — but  full 
participation  in  all  things  .  .  .  with  the 
rightful  expectation  of  equal  results  based 
solely  on  individual  effort  and  personal  merit. 

The  untapped  potential  that  lies  waiting 
to  be  awakened  in  the  still-largely  dormant 
black  American  market  is  enormous.  So — 
help  to  unleash  this  potential.  Encourage 
new  and  existing  business,  help  project  an 
image  worthy  of  emulation  for  our  yoimg 
people.  Help  us  win  both  personal  and  cor- 
porate Influence  by  working  for  better  edu- 
cational programs  and  facilities.  Help  us  to 
continue  to  fasten  responsible  action  in  all 
the  deficit  human  areas  where  help  is  so 
urgently  needed.  And  where  possible  help  ac- 
celerate our  assistance  and  our  leadership. 

We  can  do  it.  and  I.  We  can  make  a  differ- 
ence— even  though  it  may  mean  more  work, 


more  anguish,  than  we  can  realize  Just  now. 
But  then  if  we  don't  do  it — who  will? 

Let  us — together  accept  the  challenge  and 
make  the  goal  of  full,  equal  and  successful 
economic  participation  a  vital,  prideful  part 
of  OIU-  professional  lives. 

Communicate!  Motivate!  Challenge!  and 
lead! 

These  are  the  demands  of  the  witness  "it 
is  now  for  you  and  me  to  give". 

What  justification  do  you  and  I  have  in 
attempting  all  this?  I  thiiik  Dr.  King  gave  us 
the  greatest  reason  of  all  when  he  stood  be- 
fore the  prophetic  meeting  in  the  little 
church  in  Montgomery  and  so  eloquently 
said  that  .  .  .  "When  history  books  are  writ- 
ten in  future  generations,  the  historians  will 
ha\e  to  pause  and  say,  'There  lived  great 
people'  ...  a  black  people — who  Injected 
new  meaning  and  dignity  Into  the  veins  of 
civilization. 

"Thank  you."  my  friends  .  .  .  the  shore  is 
in  sight.  Let  the  claim  now  be  granted  .  .  . 
to  that  which  h£is  so  recently  been  discovered. 


PROBLEMS       TENNESSEE       BROAD- 
CASTERS   FACE    TODAY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  the  leaders  of 
that  profession  from  my  State  hosted  a 
breai^ast  to  which  the  Tennessee  con- 
gressional delegation  was  invited. 

On  that  occiision,  Mr.  D.  A.  Noel,  vice 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  was  called  on  to  present 
remarks  about  the  opinions  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  with  regard  to  several 
matters  involving  their  relationship  to 
tlie  Government.     ' 

His  remarks  are  extremely  cogent,  and 
deserve  wide  currency.  I  would  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorD: 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  D.  A.  Noel 

I  want  to  add  one  more  voice  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  our  Tennessee  Senators 
and  Representatives — and  to  ther  staff  per- 
sonnel— for  the  excellent  representation  they 
are  providing  for  all  of  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see. As  Btroadcasters.  and  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  Broadcasters,  we 
share  with  other  citizens  of  our  state  a  great 
interest  in  all  legislative  matters,  not  Just 
those  which  affect  our  industry. 

We  appreciate  your  work  and  we  offer  you 
whatever  assistance  our  facilities  can  provide 
to  help  you  keep  the  people  of  Tennessee  in- 
formed about  your  activities  and  about  the 
significant  issues  of  the  day. 

I  was  asked  by  otir  Association  to  present 
to  you  a  concise  statement  of  the  problems 
which  Tennessee  broadcasters  face  today.  I'm 
sure  my  fellow  broadcasters  would  agree  that 
it  is  difficult — if  not  impossible — to  cover  all 
of  the  problems  in  a  brief  statement,  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  convey  to  some  extent  the 
serious  Implications  surrounding  two  or  three 
of  the  major  problems  of  broadcasters. 

Before  I  refer  to  any  of  the  problems,  let 
me  assure  you  that  we  do  not  come  here 
expecting  you  to  listen  to  any  purely 
selfifli  concerns — on  the  contrary,  we  will 
mention  only  those  things  which  we  sin- 
cerely believe  are  a  threat  to  the  general 
public  good  as  well  as  to  broadcasters. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  we  over- 
state the  case  when  we  tell  you  that  we  be- 
lieve the  very  continued  existence  of  the 
American  tree  enterprise  system  of  advertlser- 
suppor'^ed  broadcasting  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 
There  are  those  who  apparently  would  like 
to  see  it  destroyed  and  there  are  some  who 
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would  perhaps  unknowingly  Just  "regulate" 
It  out  ol  existence,  a  little  at  a  time. 

Because  time  Is  limited  I  shall  mention 
only  three  of  the  major  problems  which 
plague  the  broadcast  Industry: 

(1)  License  Renewal  Legislation  (chal- 
lenges-petitions) 

(2)  Journalistic  Freedom  (1st  Amend- 
ment rights) 

(3)  Untcarranted  Restrictions  on  Adver- 
tising (relief  from) 

The  first,  and  obviously  most  important 
problem  is  the  need  for  license  renewal  legis- 
lation which  would  give  direction  to  the  FCC. 
the  courts  and  to  broadcasters.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  Tennessee  Con- 
gressmen have  endorsed  or  cosponsored  li- 
cense renewal  legislation — and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  your  support.  We  also  know  that  our 
Tennessee  Senators  and  Representatives  oc- 
cupy positions  of  leadership  in  important 
committees  and  that  you  can  play  a  signifl- 
cant  role  in  bringing  about  legislation  which 
will  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

A  reasonable  license  renewal  bill  is  essen- 
tial if  our  free  broadcasting  system  is  to 
continue.  Under  the  present  climate  and  un- 
der court  decisions  based  upon  un-clear  and 
inadequate  law,  license  renewal  procedures 
now  expose  the  broadcaster  to  all  kinds  of 
challenges  and  petitions,  whether  or  not  he 
Is  doing  a  good  Job  of  serving  the  public.  He 
must  risk  losing  his  license  to  anyone  who 
makes  bigger  promises  (but  has  no  record  of 
performance) — and  he  must  risk  losing  con- 
trol to  special  Interest  groups  who  merely 
want  to  substitute  their  own  version  of  what 
serves  the  public  Interest  for  that  of  the  ex- 
perienced licensee  who  seeks  to  serve  all  pub- 
lic interests. 

All  of  this  makes  It  a  high  risk  to  invest 
capital  for  improved  facilities,  for  expanding 
news  departments  and  for  long-term  pro- 
gramming commitments.  Worse  than  finan- 
cial risk  is  the  insecure  climate  In  which  the 
broadcaster  must  exist  while  be  attempts  to 
build  a  better  Industry.  Already  a  number 
of  good  people  and  some  good  companies 
have  left  the  Industry  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  broadcaster  with  a  good 
record  of  conunuuity  service,  who  has  not 
violated  the  law  or  FCC  rules — may  count 
on  staying  In  business  at  license  renewal 
time. 

We  believe  the  public  interest,  as  well  as 
our  own,  requires  legislation  to  establish  ap- 
propriate license  renewal  rules,  which  would 
help  to  preserve  the  free  system — yet  at  the 
same  time  preserve  reasonable  regulation.  We 
need  a  bill  which  will  ofifer  some  degree  of 
stability  for  broadcasters.  The  five  year  re- 
newal, rather  than  the  current  three  years,  is 
desirable,  of  course,  provided  It  Is  not  coupled 
with  any  loss  of  Journalistic  freedom. 

Secondly,  we  need  legislation  which  will 
Insure  the  broadcaster  Journalistic  Free- 
dom. Broadcasters'  First  Amendment  rights 
are  under  attack  and  only  the  Congress  can 
effectively  defend  them.  This  Is  far  more 
Important  to  the  public  than  to  broadcast- 
ers— but  our  Industry  Is  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  free  flow  of  Information,  without 
censorship  or  Intimidation.  Most  of  the  de- 
bate concerns  various  forms  of  so-called 
"shield  laws,"  to  insure  that  newsmen  need 
not  reveal  their  sources  of  information,  when 
to  do  so  would  dry-up  the  source,  thereby 
depriving  the  public  of  Information  on  mat- 
ters of  Importance. 

The  N.A.B.  proposes  an  unqualified,  abso- 
lute shield  law  for  newsmen.  This  is  also 
the  position  of  the  T.A.B.  board  and  most  of 
its  members.  I  will  simply  repeat  that  this 
is  of  gr^at  concern  to  all  the  people  because 
it  affects  their  basic  right  to  know — one  of 
the  basic  freedoms. 

Third,  we  are  concerned  about  the  threat 
of  more  and  more  restrictions  on  advertis- 
ing which  is  the  life  blood  of  the  free  broad- 
casting system.  We  do  not  object  to  reason- 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  jir.  President,  when 
the  bill  S.  795 — the  a\  thorization  bill  for 
funds  for  the  Nationa  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Human  ties — comes  before 
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by  lower  echelon  bureaucrats— are  made 
without  a  pose  of  elementary  investiga- 
tion. Far  too  often,  HEW  is  imyielding 
in  these  demands,  completely  ignoring 
facts  showing  them  to  be  unworkable. 

An  appaUing  example  of  this  was 
pointed  out  recently  in  a  letter  to  HEW, 
which  was  printed  as  a  guest  editorial 
in  one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  my 
State — the  Goldsboro  News  Argus. 

The  letter  was  written  by  a  young 
schoolteacher  who  does  not  mind  speak- 
ing up  in  defense  of  what  she  believes 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  her  students. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Riggsbee  of  Wayne  Coimty, 
N.C.,  a  special  education  instructor  at 
Fremont  School,  says  she  is  tired  of  hav- 
ing to  answer  to  HEW,  and  thinks  it  is 
time  HEW  answered  to  her. 

She  acknowledges  that  her  class  is 
racially  identifiable.  It  contains  84  per- 
cent black  students.  Mrs.  Riggsbee  is 
white.  She  teaches  a  special  class  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

She  says,  "As  anyone  who  has  a  quar- 
ter-gi-ain  of  sense  can  tell  you,  mental 
retardation  knows  no  racial  boundaries. 
I  love  my  children — all  84  percent  black 
and  16  percent  white — and  it  makes  me 
happy  to  say  they  love  me,  too.  What's 
more,  they  love  each  other." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  disturbing  il- 
lustration of  the  potential  harm  inflicted 
upon  innocent  and  helpless  school  chil- 
dren as  a  result  of  nit-picking  by  the 
HEW  bureaucracy. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Riggsbee  for  her 
forthrightness  and  for  her  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  guest  editorial  by  Mrs.  Riggsbee, 
as  published  in  the  Goldsboro  News 
Argus,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Teacher's  Letter  to  HEW  Burekocrats 
(By  Mrs.  Lynn  Riggsbee) 

On  last  Friday,  our  county  unit  was  In- 
formed by  the  powers  that  be  at  HEW,  that 
seven  of  our  schools  were  under  fire  for  hav- 
ing "racially  identifiable"  classes.  Of  most 
specific  Interest  to  me  was  that  my  class  was 
one  of  the  classes  cited  as  being  racially  Im- 
balanced.  So,  after  spending  my  weekend 
trying  to  Justify  my  class  being  so  propor- 
tioned, I  have  decided  that  I  am  tired  of 
having  to  answer  to  HEW  and  since  my  tax 
dollars  pay  their  salaries,  I  feel  that  now  It's 
their  turn  to  answer  to  me. 

First,  a  review  of  the  facts  seems  to  be 
In  order.  My  class  Is  indeed,  "racially  iden- 
tifiable." It  has  84  per  cent  black.  I  am 
white.  My  class  is  also  a  special  service.  It  Is 
specifically  designed  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. As  anyone  who  has  a  quarter-grain 
of  sense  can  tell  you,  mental  retardation 
knows  no  racial  boundaries,  nor  does  it  pay 
any  attention  to  arbitrary  statistical  limits 
such  as  HEW  wishes  to  Impose.  Too,  there 
are  many  causes  for  mental  retardation,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
main  cause  of  retardation  in  the  commu- 
nity where  I  teach.  And,  again  unfortimate- 
ly.  It  Is  mostly  the  black  children  who  have 
been  so  deprived.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this? 
Is  my  principal?  Is  our  administration?  Our 
only  concern  is  that  I  be  there  for  the  chil- 
dren who  need  me — regardless  of  race — In 
order  to  help  remedy  a  sad,  but  alreadv  exist- 
ing situation. 

But.  HEW,  while  we  sweat  In  the  North 


Carolina  sunshine,  you  sit  in  your  air-condi- 
tioned offices  thinking  up  questions  for  us 
to  answer  rather  than  coming  to  schools  to 
see  where  the  real  problems  lie.  Why?  Do 
you  think  that  words  are  going  to  make 
classes  run  smoothly? 

Yet,  you  seem  bound  and  determined  to 
undermine  the  education  of  our  children 
(both  black  and  white)  by  forcing  group- 
ings to  achieve  an  arbitrary  balance.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  child  is  better  off 
when  placed  on  a  level  where  he  can  master 
its  skills?  Isn't  the  ultimate  aim  of  educa- 
tion for  oiu  young  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come useful  and  productive  citizens  rather 
than  a  liability  on  the  welfare  rolls? 

I  love  my  children — all  84  per  cent  black 
and  16  per  cent  white — and  it  makes  me 
happy  to  say  they  love  me,  too.  And,  what's 
more,  they  love  each  other.  No  racial  tension 
there!!!  Let's  not  resegregate.  Integration 
has  done  so  much  good.  But,  HEW,  give  us 
the  freedom  to  group  so  that  education  is 
beneficial  to  all — not  to  just  a  few. 

Why  don't  you  admit  that  maybe  you  are 
a  little  too  stringent  in  your  requirements? 
Maybe  they're  not  doing  what  they  were 
designed  to  do.  Will  you  come  to  a  class- 
room and  see  the  real  thmg?  Will  you  be  a 
teacher  for  a  day? 


MINNESOTA  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  programs  for  young  peo- 
ple in  my  home  State  is  the  Minneapolis 
Youth  Symphony. 

This  highly  regarded  group  is  one  of 
three  youth  orchestras  selected  from  a 
field  of  40  to  tour  the  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania next  summer.  During  that  3-week 
visit  the  young  musicians  will  study  with 
Romanian  students,  music  educators,  and 
citizens.  A  highlight  of  the  trip  to  Ro- 
mania will  be  a  performance  of  a  con- 
cert in  Bucharest  in  honor  of  Romanian 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  This  trip 
will  provide  a  rare  and  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  cultural  exchange  which  is  so 
important  to  future  international  under- 
standing. 

The  orchestra  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1972.  Membersliip  is  determined 
by  audition.  There  are  87  musicians,  ages 
12  to  18,  who  represent  35  different  jim- 
ior  and  senior  high  schools  within  a 
120-mile  radius  of  the  Twin  Cities  met- 
ropolitan area. 

In  recognition  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
symphony.  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  pro- 
claimed March  18-24  as  "Minnesota 
Youth  Symphony  Week."  During  that 
week  the  orchestra  performed  in  the 
rotimda  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol 
Building. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  insert  m 
the  Record  a  copy  of  Governor  Ander- 
son's proclamation  of  "Minnesota  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra  Week." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation 

Whereas  the  cause  of  world  peace,  under- 
standing and  goodwill  has  recently  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans visiting  Communist  China;  and 

Whereas  an  invitation  has  now  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
to  the  United  States  to  send  musical  groups 
to  visit  their  coimtry  In  the  summer  of  1973: 
and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  composed  entirely  of  teenage  mu- 
sicians has  been  selected  from  forty  compet- 


ing groups  from  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  outstanding  musical  abUity; 
and 

Whereas  this  trip  will  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  tlieir 
friends  and  tlie  citizens  of  local  communi- 
ties within  our  state; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  WendeU  R.  Anderson 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  March  18  through 
March  24,  1973.  as  "Minnesota  Youth  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Week  "  In  Minnesota,  and 
urge  all  citizens  of  our  State  to  join  in  the 
support  of  this  worthwhile  project. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Sta\e 
of  Minnesota  to  be  affixed  at  the  State  Capi- 
tol this  twelfth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  nme  hundred  and 
seventy-three  and  of  the  State,  the  one  hun- 
dred ajid  fifteenth. 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

Governor. 


EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
column  by  Joseph  Alsop  sounded  a  clear 
warning  that  a  ci'isis  in  education  per- 
sists in  this  country. 

In  spite  of  forced  busing,  in  spite  of 
billions  of  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  social  planners,  Johnny  still  can- 
not read. 

Alsop's  documentation  of  the  failure 
of  our  educational  system,  particularly  in 
our  large  cities,  is  a  grim  commentary 
which  will,  I  hope,  bring  us  to  the  reali- 
zation that  new  directions  and  new 
leadership  are  desperately  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1973 1 

Johnny  Still  Can't  Read 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  Is  not  the  sort  of  stuff  headlines  are 
made  of,  but  the  deepening  crisis  In  Ameri- 
can education  Is  still  the  most  ominous 
single  feature  of  our  political  landscape.  Con- 
sider the  following  facts : 

Item:  The  Supreme  Court  has  Just  re- 
fused to  strike  down  the  discriminatory  sys- 
tem by  w^hich  our  schools  are  largely  financed 
by  property  taxes.  The  court  was  probably 
wise  not  to  order  a  Judicially-contrived  edu- 
cational earthquake.  But  that  still  leaves 
rich  school  districts  paying  lower  taxes  and 
getting  better  schools,  and  poor  school  dis- 
tricts getting  poorer  schools  while  paying 
higher  taxes. 

Item:  Only  a  few  decades  ago.  New  York 
City's  school  system  was  still  a  model  for 
other  big  cities.  The  other  day,  however,  the 
annual  cltywide  reading  tests  showed  that 
the  New  York  system  had  once  again  dropped 
further  behind  In  teaching  the  city's  chil- 
dren the  most  basic  and  essential  skill,  which 
Is  how  to  read.  The  reading  level  has  been 
declining  continuously  in  the  New  York 
schools  since  1965.  when  testing  began. 

Item;  There  is  a  class  difference  here. 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  children,  still  pre- 
dominantly white  and  middle  class,  are  still 
reading  at  the  level  of  the  national  averages, 
and  sometimes  above.  But  in  the  overwhelm- 
ingly black  Williamsburg  district  in  Brook- 
lyn, for  Instance,  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
ninth  grade  are  reading  at  the  level  of  normal 
sixth  graders.  That  means  most  of  them  will 
leave  school  effectively  illiterate. 

Item:  Really  recent  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  But  in  all  big  cities  in  America, 
the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  components  in 
the  school  populations — the  ones  who  are  not 
learning  to  read.  In  fact — ^liave  been  steadily 
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Increasing,  year  by  year.  In  most  J>merlcan 
big  cities  beginning  on  a  North-South  lixie 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  going 
eastwarcie.  the  whites  are  now  In  the  minority 
in  the  school  populations,  both  in  North  and 
South. 

The  socUil  meaning  of  this  for  the  future 
hardly  bears  thinking  about.  In  the  last  half 
centuries,  great  numbers  of  Americans — a:i 
th6  so-called  ethnic  groups,  for  Instance,  and 
the  Chinese-  and  Japanese-Americaiis — have 
escaped  from  partial  or  totel  exclusion  into 
full  success  In  the  larger  American  socieiy. 
But  these  groups  escaped  by  having  tlie  tools 
to  escape;  and  reading  was  the  first  i,ool. 

Thus  the  meaning  of  the  school  crisis  is 
that  our  last  large  excluded  groups,  the  great 
majorities  of  ^he  blacks  and  Puerto  Eicaas. 
axe  not  being  given  the  tool  tbey  need  most 
of  aU,  in  order  to  escape  into  equality.  There 
is  no  use  talking  about  equal  opportunity,  for 
people  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities, even  when  offered.  And  there  are 
precious  few  o]>portunit>«6  in  modern  Am-jr- 
Ica  for  persons  who  leave  school  without  the 
ability  to  rend  and  write  and  figure. 

So  consider  the  future  of  so  many  of  our 
big  cities,  which  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  being  straight-out  ghettoes  half  hidden 
behind  financial  and  business  districts!  All 
this  In  sum  betokens  a  horrifying  falltu*  of 
American  society  today,  and  an  even  more 
hair-raising  problem  for  American  aoclety 
In  the  future. 

Yet  the  soggy  silence  that  now  prevails  on 
these  subjects  also  has  its  own  grim,  quite 
current  political  meaning.  After  all,  you  do 
not  look  to  hold-the-line  conservatives  like 
President  Nixon  for  creative  answers  to  vast 
social  problems.  Ftor  such  answers  you  look — 
or  used  to  look — to  the  liberals  who  want 
change  and  do  not  fear  it. 

But  in  the  crucial  area  of  education,  as 
In  so  many  other  areas  important  for  do- 
mestic policy,  the  American  liberals  have 
fallen  strangely  silent.  They  cannot  even  find 
the  energy  to  challenge  the  nonsense  of 
pseudo-thinkers  like  Harvard's  Christopher 
JenckB,  who  has  grandly  annmmoed  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  ejtpect  the  schools  to  educate 
the  people  who  need  education  most. 

The  reasons  for  the  liberal  silence  on  edu- 
cation are  pretty  obvious,  too.  The  slogan- 
think  remedy  of  the  past  was  school  desegre- 
gation, forcible  if  need  be,  and  by  busing  if 
need  be.  But  three  things  have  happened  to 
make  the  slogan-thinkers  taciturn. 

Busing  has  proved  to  be  a  horribly  hot  po- 
litical potato,  especially  with  the  white  blue 
collar  workers  who  are  so  vital  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Most  black  people  have  t\imed 
out  not  to  want  their  children  bused,  any 
more  than  blue  collar  whites  want  It.  And 
even  where  the  device  has  been  given  the 
fairest  kind  of  chance.  In  places  like  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  mere  forcible  desegregation  has 
turned  out  to  do  little  or  nothing  to  raise 
black  children's  reading  levels. 

ITiis  is  a  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  although  it  costs  a  good  deal  of 
money.  It  was  done,  for  Instance,  very  briefly, 
by  the  more  eflfectlve  schools  program  In 
New  York  City— which  was  killed  by  liberal 
hostility  and  liberal  neglect,  because  It  did 
not  suit  the  slogan-thinkers.  But  Is  It  really 
liberalism  (or  Is  It  bankruptcy?)  To  have 
no  problem  except  dismantling  the  country's 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense?  All  the 
same,  that  is  American  liberalism  today. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OP  VITAIJ  A.  RUBIN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  76 
Senators  have  now  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  amendment  which  would  deny 
moKt-favored-nation  tariff  treatment 
and  Government-guaranteed  credits  to 
noninarket  countries  which  deny  their 
citizens  the  right  or  otiportunity  to  emi- 
grate. Though  the  amendment  speaks 
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This  letter  from  Vital 
sian  Jewish  Sinologist  ( nd,  until  recently, 
a  senior  research  worker  at  the  Institute 
of  Oriental  Studies,  U.3.8.B.  Academy  or 
Sciences,  Moscow,  lauBt  i  oncem  all  scholars 
of  Asian  studies  regardl<  ss  of  their  area  of 
specialization.  The  issue  it  hand  is  a  simple 
one.  Rubin  Is  a  speclallit  In  early  Chinese 
history  and  philosophy  whose  works  may  no 
longer  be  published,  whjoee  books  and  ar- 
ticles may  no  longer  b*  quot«d  by  other 
Soviet  Sinologists,  and  phoee  daUy  life  is 
being  subjected  to  constant  hararywrirnt  as 
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whatever  our  special  field  of  interest  may  be. 

Vitali  Rubin  was  a  sti  dent  of  history  at 
Moscow  State  University  when  the  Nazis 
threatened  Moscow  in  la»  1941.  He  volun- 
teered for  the  front,  was  captiu«d  by  the 
Germans,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
them  after  only  three  lays.  He  resiuned 
fighting,  suffered  from  fjostblte,  and  then, 
due  to  Stalin's  suspicions  of  aU  former  pris- 
oners of  war,  was  sent  to  a  special  labor 
camp  where  he  was  compelled  to  work  in 
a  coal  mine  for  a  year  ai:  d  a  half.  There  he 
contracted  tuberculosis  rf  tik»  ^ine.  Al- 
though he  was  subsequehtly  cleared  of  all 
"*y"  charges,  it  took  hi|n  years  to  recover 
his  health.  After  tbe  wa*-,  Rubin  completed 
his  studies  in  Moecow,  worked  a£  a  bibliog- 
rapher, and  then  as  a  researcher  at  the 
Oriental  Institute.  In  Pabriiary  1972 — over 
a  year  ago — he  anaouiioeb  his  intention  of 
emigrating  to  Israel.  He  Inuuediately  had 
to  resign  his  posiUon.  In  July  1972  he  was 
informed  that  his  request  for  an  exit  per- 
mit had  been  denied.  He  has  thus  been  out 
of  work  for  nearly  f ourt  sen  months.  As  a 
result,  not  only  has  h©  leen  forced  to  sell 
books  from  his  personal  ibrary  in  order  to 
live  but  It  has  also  beo  >me  necessary  for 
him  to  receive  help  from  friends  outside  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Rubin  is  not  out  of  work  because  he  is 
unemployable.  A  position  is  currently  wait- 
ing for  him  in  Israel.  Indi  ed,  he  is  a  scholar 
who  has  much  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  early  China  ai  an  international 
basis.  In  Western  languag  ss  lie  has  publish- 
ed aa  article  entitled  '"iMi-ch'an  and  the 
Ctty-State  ciif  Ancient  CI  ina"  (T'oung-pao 
52  (1»65),  p.  «-34).  His  miny  works  in  Rus- 
aiaa  include  "AppreclaUoi  s  of  Confucius  In 
Western  Sinology."  "Two  Sources  for  Chi- 
nese Political  Thought."  "Ideology  and  Cul- 
ture la  Ancient  China."  "  rradltions  of  Chi- 
nese  Political   Thought."   "Mac   in   Ancient 
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Chinese  Thought,"  and  "How  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien  Depicted  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Period."  (For  the  full  references  to  these  ar- 
ticles and  for  an  evaluation  of  his  work — 
an  evaluation.  Incidentally,  which  places 
Rubin  in  the  forefront  of  Soviet  studies  of 
early  China — see  Francoise  Aubin's  compte- 
rendu  "Travaux  et  tendances  de  la  Sino- 
logle  sovietlque  recente"  In  Touna-pao  58 
(1972),  p.  162-166.)  And  in  addition  there 
were  the  four  works  in  press,  now  withdrawn 
from  publication,  referred  to  in  his  letter 
above.  One  of  these,  his  translation  of  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Ch'un-ch'iti.  Tso 
chnan,  and  commentaries,  would  appear  to 
be  a  particularly  grievous  loss. 

This  cruel  and  unwarranted  discrimina- 
tion against  Rubin  as  a  scholar  has  not 
gone  unopposed.  Professor  Harold  Z.  Schif- 
frin  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
has  already  mobilized  considerable  support 
on  Rubin's  behalf  among  scholars  in  all 
areas  of  Chinese  studies.  Furthermore,  some 
60  scholars  from  11  countries  who  work  In 
Rubin's  own  field  of  interest  and  are  thus 
most  keenly  affected  as  scholars  by  the  ac- 
tions of  various  Soviet  authorities  have 
signed  a  petition  of  protest  and  have  cabled 
and  written  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  their  shock  and  out- 
rage. The  signers  include  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  people  such  as  Derk  Bodde, 
H.G.  Creel,>Theodore  deBary.  W.A.C.H.  Dob- 
son,  Jack  Dull,  Wolfram  Eberhard,  Ping-ti 
Ho,  A.F.P.  Hulsewe,  Edward  H.  Kaplan.  R^ 
Kramers,  Donald  Munro.  Joseph  Needlyrta, 
David  S.  Nivlson,  E.  G.  PuUeyblank,  ^yn 
Rickett,  Moss  Roberts,  Edward  Schafer,  Ben- 
jamin Schwartz,  Burton  Watson,  William 
Watson,  Arthur  Wright,  and  Erich  Zurcher. 
Copies  of  the  petition  and  the  list  of  sig- 
natories were  forwarded  to  Academician  M.V. 
Keldysh,  President  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy 
of  Sciences  (in  January)  and  to  Academi- 
cian Lev  P.  Delusin,  Head  of  the  Oriental 
Institute's  China  Section  (in  February).  No 
response  has  yet  been  received  from  either 
of  them.  Letters  also  have  been  sent  to  sev- 
eral United  States  Senators  concerned  with 
this  type  of  problem.  In  general,  they  share 
our  outrage  but  are  not  optimistic  about  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  to  influence  Soviet  pol- 
icy in  this  matter. 

The  Association  for  Asian  Studies,  accord- 
ing to  Article  II  of  its  Constitution,  is  a 
scholarly,  non-political  organization  designed 
to  promote  the  "scholarly  study  of  Asia." 
"to  provide  means  for  the  publication  of 
scholarly  research  and  other  materials  de- 
signed to  promote  Asian  studies,"  "to  pro- 
mote the  exchange  of  information  within  the 
field  of  Asian  studies  in  North  America,"  and 
"to  facilitate  contact  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  scholars  and  scholarly 
organizations  In  North  America  interested 
in  Asian  studies  and  those  in  other  coun- 
tries." The  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities, 
whatever  their  political  nature  or  Intent 
may  be.  threaten  the  very  objectives  for 
which  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies  was 
formed.  It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  each 
and  every  member  of  the  AAS  has  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  defend  Rubin  and 
other  scholars  in  a  shnilar  plight.  In  doing 
so,  members  protect  the  scholarship  which 
the  AAS  seeks  to  promote  as  well  as  their 
own  interests. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  therefore,  to  assist 
Rubin  In  the  following  ways: 

(1)  To  attend  the  General  Business  Meet- 
ing of  the  AAS  (4:30  p.m.  Friday,  March  30, 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  on  the  Fourth 
Floor)  where  the  Immediate  issue  of  Rubin's 
plight  and  the  general  Issue  of  academic 
freedom  may  be  discussed,  particularly  if  the 
AAS  Board  of  Dh:ectors  Is  unable  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  on  these  matters; 

(2)  To  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Issues  (4:00  p.m.  Sat- 
urday,. March  31.  in  Private  Dining  Room 
#7  on  the  Third  Floor)  where  the  issue  of 


Rubin's  plight  and  the  general  issue  of  aca- 
demic  freedom   will   definitely   be   raised; 

(3)  To  join  in  our  appeal  to  relevant  au- 
thorities by 

(a)  Signing  the  attached  petition,  copies 
of  which  will  be  circulated  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  returning  it  directly  to  Pro- 
fessor David  Keightley  (Department  of  His- 
tory; University  of  California;  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720); 

(b)  writhig  on  Rubin's  behalf  directly  to: 
Academician    M.    V.    Keldysh,    President; 

U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences;  Lenin  Pros- 
pekt  14  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Academician  Lev  P.  Delusin,  Director;  Sec- 
tion* for  the  Study  of  China;  Institut  Vos- 
tokovedeniia  AN  SSSR  (Institute  of  Orien- 
tal Studies),  Armianskii  Per.  2;  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 

and  any  Soviet  Asian  scholars  whom  you  may 
know.  When  urging  that  Rubin  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  immediately  with  his  family, 
please  sign  your  letters  with  an  indication 
of  your  full  title  and  Institutional  affiliation. 

(4)  To  write  to  your  congressmen,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  International  Research 
and  Exchange  Board  (110  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.)  which  adminUters  the 
Soviet-American  Exchange  Program,  asking 
them  to  intercede  on  Rubin's  behalf; 

(5)  To  send  letters  of  encouragement  and 
support  by  registered  mail  directly  to  Vitali 
A.  Rubin  (Telegrafnyi  P.7,  KV.  13;  Moscow 
Center,  U.S.S.R.); 

(6)  To  assist  us  in  covering  the  expenses 
Incurred  on  Rubin's  behalf  by  sending  con- 
tributions to  David  Keightley  together  with 
the  signed  copy  of  yoiu-  petition.  Any  funds 
that  go  unspent  will  be  sent  to  Rubin  in 
c/o  Professor  Harold  Schiffrln. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  response 
to  this  appeal  and  for  your  generous  co- 
operation. 

David   N.   Keightley, 
University  of  California  {Berkeley). 
Rhoads  Murphey, 

University  of  Michigan. 
Harou)  Z.  Schiffrin, 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem . 
Frank  J.  Shttlman, 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  January  29, 1973. 
AcAOEMiciAN  M.  V.  Keldysh, 
President,  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Lenin  Prospekt  14,  Moskva! 

Dear  Academician  Keldysh:  I  am  writing 
you  to  express  my  concern,  and  the  concern 
of  many  fellow  Sinologists  throughout  the 
world,  about  the  apparent  fate  of  Vitali 
Rubin.  The  enclosed  petition,  which  has  so 
far  been  signed  by  over  40  Sinologists  from 
6  countries.  Indicates  the  strength  of  that 
concern.  I  will  be  ready  to  send  you  the 
signed  petitions  at  a  later  time,  but  I  will 
here  simply  list  the  names  and  Institutions 
of  those  who  have  signed : 

Wm.  Theodore  de  Bary  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity). 

I,  d'Argence  (Avery  Brundage  Collection) . 

Lester  Bilsky  (University  of  Arkansas) . 

Barry  Blakeley  (Seton  Hall  University) . 

Walter  R.  Bleckmann  (Kutztown  State 
College). 

Derk  Bodde  (University  of  Pennsylvania) . 

Anneliese  Gutklnd  Bulling  (Columbia 
University) . 

Chun-shu  Chang  (University  of  Michi- 
gan). 

Doris  Dohrenwend  (Royal  Ontario  Mu- 
seum). 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson  (University  of  Toron- 
to). 

H.  G.  Creel  (University  of  Chicago) . 

Jack  Dull  (University  of  Washington) . 

Wolfram  Eberhard  (University  of  Califor- 
nia). 

Chauncey  Goodrich  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia). 

A.  F.  P.  Hulsewe  (University  of  Leiden) . 


Ping-ti  Ho  (University  of  Chicago) . 

David  Johnson  (Columbia  University) . 

Robert  A.  Juhl  (Buena  Vista  College) . 

Edward  H.  Kaplan  (Western  Washington 
State  College). 

David  R.  Knechtges  (University  of  Wash- 
ington). 

R.  P.  Kramers  (Zurich  University) . 

Yu-sheng  Lin  (University  of  Wisconsin) . 

Sally  MerrUl  (University  of  Indiana) . 

Stanley  J.  Mlckel  (Wittenberg  University) . 

Donald  Munro  (University  of  Michigan) . 

David  S.  Nivlson  (Stanford  University) . 

Jordan  Paper  (York  University) . 

M.  Pirazzoli-fSerstevens  (Mus^  Gviimet) . 

E.  G.  PuUeyblank  (University  of  British 
Columbia) . 

Allyn  Rickett  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Moss  Roberts  (New  York  University). 

Michael  C.  Rogers  (University  of  Califor- 
nia). 

Henry  Rosemont,  Jr.    (Brooklyn  College). 

Edward  H.  Schaefer  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia ) . 

Wayne  Schlepp  (University  of  Wisconsin) . 

Benjamin  Schwartz  (Harvard  University). 

Tao  Tlen-yl    (University  of  Hawaii). 

Laurence  G.  Thompson  (University  of 
Southern  California). 

Wei-mlng  Tu  (University  of  CallfornU). 

Burton  Watson    (Columbia  University). 

Howard  J.  Wechsler  (Universitv  of  Illi- 
nois) . 

Ernest  Wolff  (University  of  IlUnols). 

Edmund  H.   Worthy   (New  Asia  College). 

E.  Zurcher   (University  of  Leiden). 

As  you  will  see,  these  are  mainly  scholars 
in  Rubin  s  own  field  of  scholarship.  They  are 
not  Ideologues  or  people  who  normally  sign 
political  petitions.  We  know  that  violations 
of  academic  and  human  freedom  take  place 
throughout  the  world:  my  own  countrj-  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  blame  In  this  regard. 
None  of  us  have  any  desire  to  embarrass  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
public  criticism  that  could  be  construed  as 
political  in  its  Intent.  Our  concern  is  pri- 
marily scholarly  and  himianitarlan. 

As  a  scholar  yourself,  you  will  surely  feel 
the  sense  of  shock  and  outrage  that  we  all 
feel  when  a  man's  scholarship  and  his  career 
as  a  scholar  are  condemned  for  reasons  quite 
extraneous  to  his  work.  It  is  particularly  sad 
that  Rubin  should  be  treated  in  this  way  at 
precisely  the  moment  when  Francoise  Au- 
bin's welcome  compete-rendu,  "Travaux  et 
tendances  de  la  slnologle  sovietlque  recente.' 
In  the  recent  1972  Issue  of  Toung  Pao,  de- 
votes a  significant  part  of  Its  attention  to 
Rubins  work.  Discrimination  against  Rubin 
does  a  disservice  to  Sinology  throughout  the 
world;  it  sheds  no  lustre  on  the  good  name 
of  Soviet  scholarship. 

Other  scholars  will  undoubtedly  add  their 
names  to  the  above  list  and  I  shall  keep  you 
Informed  of  our  concern.  Eventually,  the  pe- 
tition will  have  to  be  made  public  in  various 
ways,  one  of  which,  you  will  see  from  the 
petition  itself,  concerns  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  meeting  In  Paris  in 
July,  1973.  It  is  my  sincere  hope,  however, 
that  such  publicity  will  not  be  necessary.  We 
are  not  concerned,  let  me  repeat,  with  em- 
barrassing the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  We  are  concerned  primarily  with 
Rubin's  freedom  to  live  and  work  as  a 
scholar. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  about 
this  sad  affair.  Anything  that  you  can  do  to 
convey  to  the  Soviet  authorities  finally  re- 
sponsible the  indignation  felt  by  scholars 
(and  their  students)  throughout  the  world, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  A  response  from 
'J^ou  will  help  us  all  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  evaluate  Rubin's  chances  for  n 
resumption  of  his  scholarly  career,  a  resump- 
tion which  I  earnestly  hope  will  take  place 
soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davzo  N.  Keightley, 

Assistant  Projesaor. 
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We  th«  undersigned  scholars  of  early  Chi- 
nese history  are  gravely  concerned  by  the 
appeal  of  ttie  Russian  Sinologist,  Vltall 
Rubin. 

As  a  result  of  his  application  (which  has 
so  far  been  rejected)  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  be  has  apparently  lost 
his  Job  In  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow,  his 
works  have  been  withdrawn  from  print,  and 
citations  to  his  already  published  writing 
have  been  removed  from  works  now  in  press. 
(See  his  letter  to  the  tiew  York  Review  of 
Books.  October  6,  1972,  p.  36.) 

This  refusal  to  let  Vltall  Rubin  work  or 
publish  diminishes  the  scope  of  Chinese 
studies,  not  only  In  Soviet  Russia,  but 
throughout  the  world.  No  government 
should  deny  an  Internationally  known 
scholar  the  right  to  choose  where  he  wUl  live 
and  work. 

In  the  Interests  of  our  profession,  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  of  human  rights,  we 
therefore  petition  the  proper  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  permit  Vltall  Rubin  to  resume  his 
sinological  studies,  and  emigrate  if  he  to 
desires. 

The  29th  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists will  be  held  in  Paris  In  July,  1973.  In 
the  event  that  no  satisfactory  response  to 
this  petition  has  been  received  by  that  time, 
we  are  prepared  to  call  for  an  enquiry  into 
Vitall  Rubin's  situation,  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies  in  Moscow  is  responsible  for  this 
deplorable  violation  of  academic  and  human 
rights. 


THE  USE  CW-  HERBICIDES  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  has  made  an  Important  en- 
vironment statement  concerning  the  \ise 
of  herbicides  for  agricultural  purposes. 
In  his  speech,  he  outlines  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the 
use,  overuse,  misuse,  or  abuse  of  chem- 
icals introduced  into  the  marketplace 
without  adequate  studies  on  the  question 
of  safety  and  without  any  understanding 
of  the  environmental  ramifications  of 
their  use. 

Senator  Nelson  delivered  his  speech 
at  the  annual  pesticide  conference  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  also  announced 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy had  informed  him  that  they  intend  to 
cancel  registration  of  the  herbicide 
2,4.5-T  for  rangeland  use. 

The  herbicide  2,4.5-T  was  used  exten- 
sively in  Vietnam  where  millions  of  acres 
of  forest  and  cropland  were  destroyed  by 
defoliation.  The  Department  of  Defense 
terminated  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  after  scien- 
tific tests  confirmed  its  extreme  toxic 
and  teratogenic  effects.  And  last  August, 
Senator  Nelson  revealed  that  a  Missouri 
helicopter  firm  had  sprayed  2,4,5-T  over 
about  1.000  acres  of  hUlsides  and  bluffs 
along  the  Wisconsin  River  on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  Grant  Coimty,  Wis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Nelson's  speech,  -The  Use  of  2,4,5-T 
for  Rangeland  Management,"  and  the 
letter  concerning  cancellation  of  2,4,5-T, 
received  from  EPA  dated  January  11, 
J  973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
p-nd  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  and  the  Library 
^  of  Congress  advise  me  that  they  are  unaware 

of  any  adequate  scientific  studies  on  the 
question  of  biological  magnification  of  di- 
oxin. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  made  a  preliminary  study  of  bio- 
logical accumulation  of  dioxin  in  an  aquatic 
environment,  which  indicates  that  biological 
magnification  does  occur. 

For  emphasis  I  repeat  that  mo.st  of  the 
tests  that  must  be  done  before  we  know 
where  we  stand  have  not  yet  been  done. 
There  is  no  relevant  information  on  dioxin 
in  food  and  human  tissue.  There  are  no  ade- 
quate studies  on  long-term  toxicity  even  in 
lab  animals.  And  there  is  only  one  prelim- 
inary study  of  bio-magnificatlon  and  it 
shows  that  it  does  occur. 

There  Is  a  very  fundamental  public  policy 
issue  at  stake  here  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  must  confront  headon.  The  issue  Is  this: 
are  we  going  to  permit  the  widespread  use  of 
potent  and  toxic  agents  without  requiriing 
prior  adequate  scientific  safety  tests?  From 
the  public  Interest  standpoint,  it  seems  to 
me  there  Is  no  way  to  answer  that  question 
except  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  had  ample 
tragic  experience  with  the  widespread  use  of 
potent  agents  without  having  required  prior 
scientific  studies. 

My  recommendation  last  fall  that  2,4,5-T 
should  be  withheld  from  use  until  adequate 
safety  studies  have  been  performed  has  been 
widely  criticized  as  irresponsible  by  propo- 
nents of  its  use.  My  conclusion  was  not  based 
upon  any  Independent  scientific  expertise  of 
my  own.  I  have  no  such  credentials  and 
claim  none.  It  was  based  upon  extensive 
exploration  of  this  issue  vith  distinguished 
scientists  knowledgeable  In  the  field. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
scientists  at  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  reached  a 
conclusion  exactly  opopsite  from  that  reached 
by  those  professors  at  the  University  who 
have  been  vocal  in  their  criticism  of  my 
position. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In- 
formed me  last  week  that  they  Intend  to 
cancel  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  for  rangeland 
purposes.  They  state  that  the  cancellation 
would  apply  to  the  kind  of  pastureland 
treatment  for  which  it  has  been  used  in 
Orant  County.  They  advise  me  that : 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a 
finite  tolerance  for  this  use  .  .  ." 

That  cancellation  would  go  into  effect  this 
month  except  for  an  injunction  issued 
against  the  Agency  Involving  a  lawsuit  over 
an  entirely  different  use  of  2.4,5-T.  How- 
ever.^the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  advised  my  office  that  once  that  law- 
suit is  concluded  and  the  Injunction  lifted 
they  win  cancel  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  for  range- 
land  purposes. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  scientists 
at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  after 
reviewing  all  the  available  scientific  studies 
as  well  as  all  Information  supplied  by  the 
manitfacturer  concluded  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  scientific  evidence  available  to  en- 
able them  to  establish  a  safe  tolerance  level. 

This  Is  exactly  the  point  at  issue.  This  is 
what  the  controversy  Is  all  about. 

Herbicides  and  pesticides  are  valuable  and 
useful  tools  properly  used,  in  proper  amounts 
tinder  appropriate  circumstances.  However, 
they  cannot  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
farmer,  agriculture  or  the  public  If  they  are 
overused,  misused  or  Introduced  Into  the 
marketplace  without  adequate  studies  on  the 
question  of  safety  and  without  any  under- 
standing of  the  environmehtal  ramifications 
of  their  use. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  followed  these 
sensible  guidelines  very  well  in  the  past.  I 
would  hope  we  would  do  better  in  the  future. 

When  appropriate  scientific  studies  have 
been  made  It  may  well  be  that  a  safety  toler- 


ance level  can  be  established.  If  so,  the  EPA 
no  doubt  wUl  authorize  Its  use  under  proper 
standards  an4  guidelines.  If  such  safety  tol- 
erance levels  cannot  be  established,  obviously 
it  should  not  be  used. 


U.S.  Environmental 

Pkotection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11,  1973. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Nelson:  This  will  confirm  a 
telephone  conference  on  January  5,  1973. 
between  Miss  Paula  Stern  of  your  office  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Campt  of  this  Agency  regarding 
the  herbicide  2,4,5-T.  You  will  recall  that  at 
your  request  this  Agency  made  available  to 
your  office  last  week  certain  information  re- 
lating to  the  toxicity  of  this  herbicide. 

Miss  Stern,  in  the  telephone  conversation 
with  Mr.  Campt,  Inquired  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain feeding  studies  on  the  chemical  were 
avaUable.  Mr.  Campt  responded  that  there 
are  feeding  studies  that  are  a  part  of  a  peti- 
tion for  tolerance  resulting  from  use  of  the 
chemical  on  range  grass  submitted  by  the 
Industry  Task  Force  o&Phenoxy  Herbicides. 
We  have  been  advised  By  our  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  that  this  Information  is  not 
available  since  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  requires  it  to  be  held  confidential  \intil 
a  regulation  is  Issued. 

Miss  Stern  then  inquired  as  to  the  current 
status  of  the  registration  of  2,4,5-T  on  range 
grass.  She  was  Informed  that  the  use  Is  cur- 
rently registered  as  a  no-residue  use;  J»ow- 
ever,  the  phase-out  of  the  "no  residue  zero 
tolerance"  concept  would  require  cancella- 
tion of  registered  products  bearing  this  use 
unless  finite  tolerances  are  established.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  finite  tol- 
erance for  this  use  and  registrations  would 
be  subject  to  cancellation  durUig  this  month. 
However,  our  General  Counsel  has  advised 
that  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Oren  Harris' 
order  enjoining  the  Agency  from  conducting 
hearings  or  dealing  with  any  administrative 
proceeding  concerning  2,4,5-T  would  preclude 
our  taking  cancellation  action  at  this  time. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  information  cop- 
ies of  PR  Notices  70-29  and  72-4  in  addition 
to  a  copy  of  the  NAS-NRC  report  on  "No 
Residue"  and  "Zero  Tolerance"  dated  June 
1965.  These  documents  will  give  the  back- 
ground on  the  phase-out  of  "No  Residue" 
uses. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  further 
clarify  our  position  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gary  Baise. 
Director,  Office  of  Legislation . 


PLASTIC  GARBAGE  ON  AN  ALASKAN 
ISLAND 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  30  issue  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  publication.  NO^-A  Week, 
bannered  a  story  "NMFS  Finds  Tons  of 
Plastic  Debris  on  Alaskan  Island."  It 
describes  how  plastic  garbage — synthetic 
fish  nets  and  ropes,  gillnet  floats,  mis- 
cellaneous bits  of  trash — discarded  and 
lost  by  foreign  fishing  fleets  are  floating 
in  the  waters,  littering  the  beaches,  in- 
juring and  killing  the  creatures  of  the 
North  Pacific. 

Ironically,  tlie  observations  cited  in 
the  article  were  made  at  Amchitka  Is- 
land, the  scene  in  November  of  1971  of 
controversial  testing  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons demonstrated  their  opposition  be- 
cause they  were  alanned  at  serious  dam- 
age they  mistakenly  thought  the  testing 
mjglit  cause  the  area's  environment  and 


its  living  creatures.  Now  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  like  damage  has  indeed  been 
inflicted — by  foreign  fishing  fleets.  Ap- 
parently because  this  is  less  dramatic 
than  a  nuclear  blast,  the  situation  is 
continuing  with  little  notice. 

In  view  of  the  relative  lack  of  con- 
cern over  the  existing  situation  at  Am- 
chitka, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  recognition  by 
publication  in  the  Record  of  the  article 
from  NO  An  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NMFS  Finds  Tons  of  Plastic  Debris  on 
Alaskan  Island 

Tlie  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has 
found  that  thousands  of  pieces  of  plastic, 
ranging  from  tiny  scraps  to  lengths  of  fish- 
net 100  feet  long,  litter  Alaska's  remote  Am- 
chitka Island  beaches.  The  NMFS  estimates 
that  about  24,000  plastic  items.  Including  12 
tons  of  trawl  web  and  perhaps  7.000  gillnet 
floats,  have  washed  up  along  60  miles  of 
Amchitka  beaches. 

Tlie  estimate  Is  based  upon  Items  fotind  by 
NMFS  dvirlng  surveys  of  6.2  miles  of  shore 
between  last  April  and  October  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  kinds  and  extent  of  plastics 
littering  the  beaches  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea.  The  surveys  were 
Incidental  to  other  fisheries  programs  under- 
way in  the  area. 

This  discovery  comes  on  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  by  NOAA  In  mid-February 
that  oil  globules  and  plastic  debris  in  mas- 
sive proportions  were  found  In  nearly  700,- 
000  sqiiare  miles  of  ocean  water  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Caribbean,  becoming  part  of  the 
habitat  of  countless  numbers  of  prized  game 
and  commercial  fish  species. 

That  announcement  was  made  following 
analysis  of  results  of  three  cruises  by  NOAA 
vessels  as  part  of  the  Marine  Resources  Moni- 
toring. Assessment,  and  Prediction  Program 
(MARMAP). 

Most  plastics  are  not  readily  biodegradable: 
that  is,  they  do  not  break  down  Into  harmless 
components  by  biological  action,  so  that  once 
introduQ^  into  an  environment  they  remain 
indefinlfely.  .  .^ 

Plastic  garbage  dumped  Into  the  world 
oceans  has  obvious  physical  effects  on  man 
and  other  creatvires.  Fishing  vessels  have 
been  disabled  when  proi>ellers  were  entangled 
In  floating  synthetic  ropes  and  nets:  diving 
sea  birds  and  fish  have  been  captured  in 
scraps  of  netting:  fur  seals  and  other  marine 
mammals  are  Injured  or  drowned  when 
caught  In  derelict  nets:  and  some  species  of 
sea  birds  eat  bits  of  floating  plastic,  presiun- 
ably  mistaking  them  for  morsels  of  food. 

Most  of  the  contamination  of  Alaska  vraters 
by  plastics  Is  believed  to  be  from  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels.  The  problem  has  been  discussed 
in  recent  bilateral  meetings  with  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  fisheries  operations  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  It  was  agreed  that  contamination  of  the 
high  seas  is  a  growing  and  sei'ious  problem 
and  that  efforts  would  be  made  by  the  three 
nations  to  help  reduce  it. 


COMMUNITY    NUTRITION    AGENCY 
OF  HUDSON  COUNTY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
made  clear  their  intent  to  reach  every 
needy  child  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

An  innovative  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  been  proposed  for  Hudson 
County,  N.J..  which  currently  provides 
only  8,500  school  lunches  daily,  even 
though   there   are   92.517   public  school 
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children  and  36,500  parochial  school 
children  eligible  to  participate  in  the  na- 
tional school  limch  program. 

I  have  urged  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  fund  promptly  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Agency  of  Hudson  County. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Community  Nutrition  Agency  of  Hudson 
County  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Herbert  D.  Rorex, 
Director,  Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rorex:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  fund 
the  Community  Nutrition  Agency  of  Hud- 
son County,  New  Jersey.  The  objective  of  the 
agency,  a  non-profit  corporation,  Is  to  provide 
meals  to  schools  without  cafeterias  or  other 
serving  facilities  In  Hudson  County. 

In  the  past  few  years  New  Jersey  has  made 
substantial  progress  In  Implementing  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast 
programs.  For  example,  participation  rates 
among  those  entitled  to  free  meals  In  the 
program  are  uniformly  high  throughout  most 
of  the  state.  In  Essex  County,  next  door  to 
Hudson,  participation  rates  among  needy 
children  are  currently  88  percent,  while  Hud- 
son serves  less  than  25  percent  of  those  chil- 
dren entitled  to  free  meals.  And  only  one 
chUd  In  ten  of  the  92,500  school  children 
In  the  county  receive  lunch  free  or  paid  un- 
der the  Federal  program. 

The  Community  Nutrition  Agency,  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  Hudson  County 
Model  Cities  program,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bureau  of  Food  Program  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Is  now  prepared 
to  go  ahead  and  provide  a  well-rounded  nu- 
trition program  for  the  children  of  Hudson 
County. 

This  Agency  will  help  fulfill  the  ccTimlt- 
ment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  made  clear  last  year  In  the  passage 
of  the  1972  School  Lunch  Amendments,  that 
every  needy  child  shall  receive  the  food  he 
needs  under  the  Federally  sponsored  chil- 
dren's feeding  programs. 

Any  expansion  of  the  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram will,  of  course.  Involve  an  additional 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  However,  CNA 
will  operate  more  efficiently  than  most  school 
feeding  programs  since  it  will  be  a  central- 
ized feeding  system  using  the  latest  tech- 
niques for  effective  meal  delivery.  CNA  will 
also  be  able  to  administer  the  Federal  Sum- 
mer Feeding  program  as  part  of  its  continu- 
ing operation. 

I  am  sure  that  once  this  Agency  is  under- 
way It  will  receive  the  support  It  needs  from 
the  various  school  districts  of  Hudson 
County.  Already  CNA  has  received  from 
Union  City  a  letter  of  Intent  to  initiate  a 
pilot  program  this  year  and  an  expanded 
program  next  year  if  the  program  Is  a  suc- 
cess. The  State's  Bureau  of  Food  Program 
Administration  assures  me,  moreover,  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  program  and  its  desire  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  make  ths 
Initial   start  a  success. 

The  State  Bureau  will  also  provide  neces- 
sary liaison  and  advice  to  local  schools  who 
desire  to  Join  the  program. 

CNA    Is    a    demonstration    program    well 
within  Congress'  Intent  to  reach  every  needy 
child  under  the  School  Lunch  program. 
I  urge  you  to  act  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

C.  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senator. 
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Hoboken, 
Herbert  D.  Rorex, 
Director,  Child  Nutrition 
Nutrition   Service, 
Agriculture,  Wastii 
Dear  Mr.  Rorex:  I  wish 
giving    us    the    opportunli  y 
special  developmental  fum 
you  and  members  of  youi 
We   submit    the    follow 
formation  to  supplement 
to  respond  more  fully  to 
tions  raised  at  the  meeting 
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To  put  this  potential 
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producing  pre-packaged  . 
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board. 
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April  9, 1973. 
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In    the    development   of 
Community   Nutrition   Ag 
the  consulting  services  of 
sociates.  New  York,  N.Y.  i 
of    food    service    equipmer  t 
menus.  In  addition,  we  hafe 
the  guidance  and  counsel 
Bureau    of    Food    Progran 
which  monitors  the  projec 
of  Professor  Paul  Lachanc* 
the  Food  Science 

As  the  need  arises*  In 
our  program   In  specific   _ 
to   utilize    these    and   oth 
such  areas  as  developing 
for  nutrition  aides  and 
food    systems   engineering, 
of  our  program  permits, 
staff  with  these  capabilities 

OTHER    FEEDING 

The  focus  of  the  proposi  d 
marily  on   the   expansion 
participation.  Beyond  the  _ 
ent  project  however,  it  is  an 
Community    Nutrition    Ag 
major  role  in  school 
ing,  and  other  child  nutrlfion 
well  as  provide  meals  for 
other    social    groups    undei 
and  privately  sponsored 

As    an    agency    with    yea  • 
with   improved  nutrition 
the  continuity,  stability, 
to  assure  economical  and 
ice  operations. 
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There  are  heavy  concen^atlons  of  eco- 
nomically  depressed  famUlea  In  several  parts 
of  Hudson.  Sixteen  percerit  of  Hoboken's 
families  and  10  percent  of  those  in  Jersey 
City  and  Union  City  are  bt  low  the  poverty 
level.  ' 

Education  levels  are  slmll  irly  low.  Among 


of  25,  only  half 
schooling,  and 
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County's   160,- 
^elow  the  poverty 
Income  In  Hud- 
all  but  four  of 
family  ih- 
.786. 
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Hudson's  advilts  over  the  ag( 

had   completed   10  years  of    ^, 

only  36  percent  were  high  s  :hool  graduates' 
Median  years  of  education  \  ere  8.7  years  in 
Hoboken  and  8.9  years  In  Jnlon  City  and 
West  New  York. 

The  county's  highest  s:hool  drop-out 
rates  (21  and  22  percent)  were  found  in 
Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  and  U  Hon  City 

One-third  of  the  county'i  14,456  poverty 
families  were  black  or  Puejto  Rlcan.  One- 
fifth  (2,720)  of  Hudson's  bit  ck  families  and 
one-fourth  (1,979)  of  the  lounty's  Puerto 
Rlcan  families  were  below  tlie  poverty  level. 

I  hope  this  information  v  111  be  useful  in 
the  evaluation  of  our  proje  ;t  proposal. 

Please  call  upon  me  if  I  <  an  provide  any 
additional  material. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  ]  'inneran, 

Execi  tive  Director. 


TRADE  REFO  IM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Prssident,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  today  sen; ,  the  Congress 
his  Trade  Refoim  Act  of  11  73.  This  legis- 
lation is  essential  and  shoi  ild  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  Congress  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  competil  ive  position  in 
world  trade. 

There  has  been  great  in  ipetus  for  im- 
proving the  American  position  in  world 
trade  since  the  late  196  )'s.  Following 
World  War  II,  our  main  concern  was 
strengthening  and  restoring  the  competi- 
tive position  of  our  European  allies  and 
Japan.  Existing  international  economic 
rules  and  practices  were  daveloped  in  the 
immediate  postwar  perifid  to  guard 
against  the  disastrous  conditions  which 
existed  during  the  1930's,]and  to  assist 
postwar  rehabilitation.  Sin^e  this  period, 
most  developed  countries  1 
lowing  policies  tending  to 
and  payments  surpluses.  A 

difQcult  of  the  postwar  , 

was  accomplished.  West  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  established  policies  to 
achieve  full  employment  py  promoting 
exports  and  curtailing  ii^iports.  How- 
ever, these  nations  long  age 
goal,  but  the  policies  tl; 
trade  surpluses  remain  in 
measure  because  those 
have  done  so  well  under 
urally  reluctant  to  give  the 

At  the  end  of  World  Warjn  the  United 
States  could  easily  afford  |these  policies 

because  of  our  position  of  ., 

nomic  dominance.  We  mairitained  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance  into  the  :  960's,  but  our 

position  naturally  declined 

tions  rebuilt.  A  decade  a?o  our  trade 
surplus  was  averaging  mor  j  than  $5  bil- 
lion annually,  an  amount  large  enough 
to  allow  us  to  spend  substa^itial  amounts 
abroad  to  meet  political 
objectives  without  imdetmining  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  (ould  also  af- 
ford a  balance-of -paymer  ts  deficit  of 
several  billion  dollars  a  rear  without 
problems  because  the  wcrld  economy 
needed  dollars  to  handle  the  gi-owing 
volume      of      intemationsl      economic 


l&ve  been  fol- 
produce  trade 
fter  the  most 

Reconstruction 
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our  strong  International  economic  posi- 
tion, and  because  we  had  a  vested  foreign 
policy  interest  in  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  we  tolerated  certain 
foreign  trade  practices  which  restricted 
our  ability  to  export. 

However,  conditions  are  radically  dif- 
ferent today.  Our  political  rationale  for 
tolerating  imf  air  trading  practices  on  the 
part  of  Japan  and  Western  Euiope  no 
longer  exists.  The  improved  capabilities 
of  our  trading  partners  have  given  us 
new  competition  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  all  nations  of  the  world  bene- 
fited from  the  post-World  War  III  pace 
of  economic  growth  and  trade  for  the 
fii'st  time  in  100  years,  U.S.  imports  have 
grown  faster  than  exports  over  a  sus- 
tained time  period.  The  difference  in 
growth  rates  was  small  until  the  mid- 
1960's.  and  as  a  consequence  we  main- 
tained tra^^e  surpluses  averaging  about 
$5  billion  annually  "letween  1955  and 
1965.  Since  then,  although  our  export 
growth  has  been  well  maintained,  our 
import  growth  has  soared  and  therefore, 
our  net  trading  position  has  rapidly  de- 
teriorated. We  incurred  our  first  deficit 
of  the  century  in  1971,  when  our  imports 
exceeded  our  exports  by  $2  billion.  In 
1972  this  deficit  worsened,  totaling  $6.4 
billion.  This  adverse  swing  in  trade  dur- 
ing 1964-72.  can  be  attributed  to  a  few 
major  product  categories:  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  steel  products,  textiles,  cloth- 
ing and  footwear  and  consumer  elec- 
tronic goods.  This  surge  of  imports  has 
not  only  hurt  our  balance  of  trade,  but 
has  affected  American  industry  in  spe- 
cialized areas.  Some  industries  are  es- 
pecially affected  by  trade,  and  sudden 
shifts  in  trade  can  have  dramatic  conse- 
quences on  domestic  U.S.  enterprises  and 
jobs  in  certain  industrial  or  geographi- 
cal areas. 

To  overcome  these  problems  requires 
that  we  take  action  here  at  home  and 
abroad  through  international  agree- 
ments. At  U.S.  Initiative,  the  world's 
major  trading  nations  have  decided 
to  work  toward  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  to  begin  in  late  1973.  These 
negotiations  will  be  difficult  and  take 
some  time  to  complete;  however,  it  is  of 
great  concern  that  we  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  new  authority  he  needs 
to  fashion  a  vehicle  for  our  intei-national 
trade  which  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  1970's,  and  to  replace  the  expired 
authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

The  administration's  bill  is  responsive 
to  the  trade  and  other  economic  prob- 
lems of  today's  world.  It  is  conceived  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  live  in  a  world 
of  rapid  change  and  in  which  the  amaz- 
ing growth  of  world  trade  has  brought 
more  international  interdependence 
than  ever  before.  The  bill  is  carefully 
gaged  to  dampen  and  eliminate  the 
frictions  and  tensions  that  have  arisen 
in  our  international  economic  relations. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  responds  to  U.S.  needs,  as 
we  in  the  Congress  see  them.  It  requests 
tariff  authority  sufficient  to  free  trade 
and  to  attack  the  problem  of  tariff  dis- 
crimination. A  basis  would  be  provided 
for  negotiating  away  the  vast  complex  of 
Government  measui'es  which  are  non- 


tariff  barriers.  Agriculture,  a  sector  of 
international  trade  greatly  affected  by 
nontariff  barriers,  will  be  foremost  In 
our  minds,  full^  aware  that  we  enjoy 
therein  a  strong  international  competi- 
tive advantage.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
labor  and  industry  need  better  legisla- 
tive assurances,  than  are  now  provided, 
that  serious  injury  or  the  threat  thereof 
from  imports  will  be  dealt  with  more 
expeditiously.  The  President  will  be  au- 
thorized to  cope  better  with  imfair  trade 
practices  and  unfair  competition  con- 
fronting American  firms  and  workers. 
We  are  being  asked  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  President  to  capitalize  on  his 
momentous  moves  with  regard  to  the 
Commimist  countries  thiough  the  exten- 
sion of  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  fulfill  this  Gov- 
ernment's promise  to  share,  with  our 
major  trading  partners,  in  a  meaning- 
ful and  mutually  advantageous  system 
of  tariff  preferences  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  summary,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  give  this  legislation 
its  direct  and  foremost  attention  and 
move  quickly  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 


THE  U.S.  JAYCEES  AND  THEIR 
EFFORT  TO  ELIMINATE  HUNGER 
AMONG  CHILDREN  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  met  with  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Benedict  and  Mr.  David  Jones,  two 
dedicated  and  capable  individuals  who 
are  working  with  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  hunger  among  chil- 
dren in  our  schools. 

Headquartered  in  Minnesota,  this 
project  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  is  directed 
toward  expanding  Federal  child-feeding 
assistance  to  the  18,000  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  which  currently 
have  no  school  lunch  program. 

As  a  recent  staff  report  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  pointed  out,  "The  single  greatest 
obstacle  to  completing  our  task  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  children  of  our  Nation  a 
free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch  is  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  in  about  18,000 
of  oui-  Nation's  100,000-plus  schools." 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  all  possible  steps  to  assure  that 
needy  yoimgsters  in  these  schools  receive 
nutritious  meals.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  full  $40  mil- 
lion authorized  for  nonfood  assistance  in 
fiscal  1974  so  that  "no  program"  schools 
can  begm  serving  meals  to  hungry 
youngsters.  I  believe  that  we  also  should 
stipulate  that  the  full  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  program  be  spent  in  fiscal 
1974. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  a  paper  prepared  by  Bob  Benedict 
outlining  the  urgency  and  importance  of 
providing  proper  nutrition  for  our  Na- 
tion's childi-en. 

I  should  also  like  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees  Center 
for  Improved  Child  Nutrition  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Minn.,  expressing  my  thoughts 
on  the  great  value  of  their  leadership  in 
this  field. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expanding  the  School  Lunch  Program 
(By  Robert  M.  Benedict.  Chairman,  Jaycee 
School  Lunch  Committee) 

The  following  provides  an  explanation  of 
the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  Jaycees'  advocation 
of  expanding  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  first  can  be  labeled  as  a  humanitarian 
concern.  Vve  were  amazed,  and  Indeed  an- 
gered, to  read  the  results  of  such  nutritional 
studies  as  "Hunger  USA,"  "Their  Dally 
Bread."  'Still  Hvmgry  in  America,"  and  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  That  American 
cluldren  should  be  suffering  the  diseases  of 
malnutrition   ui  a  country  that  has: 

A.  Spent  $36  bUliou  doUars  In  farm  sub- 
sidies in  less  than  a  decade  to  rid  itself  of 
abundance; 

B.  Spent  $150  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
since  1945  to  assure  the  progress  of  future 
generations  In  other  countries; 

C.  Spent  $160  billion  dollars  since  1954  In 
assuring  the  future  of  Vietnamese  children. 

That  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  invest 
fully  in  our  own  chUdren's  nutrition,  seems 
to  us  incredible.  I  use  the  word  Inves^^cause 
most  of  us  In  the  Jaycees  are  businessmen. 
We  are  not  willing  to  see  the  taxpayers' 
money  spent  on  every  program  that  comes 
along,  unless  it  shows  solid  prospects  for  a 
good  return.  Yet  after  careful  examination 
and  consideration,  we  are  clearly  sold  on 
expanding  the  School  Lunch  Program  for  a 
number  of  very  practical  and,  we  believe, 
frugal  reasons: 

1.  This  nation  spends  $40  billion  dollars 
ench  year  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation 1  to  prepare  our  young  p«ople  to  take 
a  productive  and  meaningful  place  in  so- 
ciety. But  at  least  three  recent  nationwide 
surveys  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
this  if  the  children  come  to  school  hungry.  A 
hungry  child  is  not  concentrating  on  his 
studies,  no  matter  how  good  they  might  be 
or  how  much  we  spend  on  them.  He's  think- 
ing about  that  empty,  gnawing  craving  in 
his  stomach  that  is  so  relentless  in  its  pain 
and  devastating  in  its  result. 

"Teachers  and  principals  have  repeatedly 
told  the  board  of  the  obstacle  which  hunger 
places  in  tlieir  way — In  the  form  of  listless- 
ness.  fights  over  food,  Inattentlveness,  acute 
hunger  pains,  withdrawal,  and  a  total  sense 
of  failure." — "Hunger  USA,"  p.  31. 

Introduction  of  the  School  Food  Program 
to  previously  unserviced  areas  brought  star- 
tling results: 

"Reports  of  students  progress  in  school.s 
v.llh  first  time  lunch  programs  were  astound- 
ing. Drowsy,  lethargic  youngsters  were  trans- 
formed simply  because  they  were  able  to  eat 
at  least  one  good  meal  a  day.  Many  schools 
report  r  decrease  in  absenteeism." — Francis 
E.  McClone,  Chairman,  CSFSA  Nutrition 
Committee  (Position  Paper — "Apparent 
Hunger  in  CaUfornia  Schools"). 

Following  up  on  Mr.  McC^nes  statement 
concerning  decreased/ absenteeism.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Taylor.  Superinteiodfent  of  the  San  Diego. 
Texas  Independent  School  District  reports: 

"We  strongly  believe  that  school  lunch 
funding  Is  an  Investment  in  hungry  children 
We  think  it  has  in  fact  kept  them  in  school 
and  our  records  will  so  verify.  It  has  not 
only  kept  them  in  school  for  an  extra  vear, 
it  has  kept  them  in  school  until  graduation 
time.  .  .  .  Our  dropout  problem  Is  almost  nil 
in  our  t-chool  district  and  I  think  the  food 
program  has  been  a  big  contributing  factor."  ' 

So  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  this:  If  a  child 
is  too  hungry  to  grasp  his  studies  and /or  he 
decides^o  drop  out,  few  alternatives  but  wel- 
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fare  wUl  remain.  We  see  the  School  Lunch 
Program  as  a  bulwark  against  future  welfare. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  tens  of  bUlions  to 
guarantee  schools,  textbooks  and  transporta- 
tion for  our  children,  why  not  guarantee 
them  the  nutritional  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It? 

2.  Malnutrition  Is  costing  this  nation  up- 
wards of  $30  billion  dollars  annually-  In 
terms  of  health  care,  loss  of  wages,  and  In- 
creased welfare.  According  to  Dr.  George 
Brlggs,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Berkeley) : 

••The  cost  of  malnutrition  Is  six  times  the 
cost  of  feeding  all  of  our  nations  children 
In  school  food  programs. •' « 

This  health  care  cost  seemed  fully  feasible 
to  us  as  we  gleaned  recent  nutritional 
studies.  "Hunger  USA"  told  of  school  chU- 
dren  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama  where  60 
and  80  percent  were  anemic:  of  four  and  five- 
year-old  children,  weighing  less  than  twenty 
pounds;  and  cf  Appalachian  children  who  at 
the  age  of  six  years  were  nearly  two  Inches 
shorter  than  the  national  norm.- 

But  perhaps  the  California  study  written 
by  Mr.  McClone  states  It  best  of  all : 

'•Malnutrition  In  the  young  child  Is  of  par- 
ticular concern  because  mental  retardation 
often  accompanies  the  resulting  physical  re- 
tardation." 

••A  chUd^s  potential  for  Intellectual  devel- 
opment can  be  Irreversibly  impaired  by  mal- 
nutrition. Early  malnutrition  produces  a  per- 
manent Irreversible  effect  on  the  growth  and 
size  of  organs."  • 

We  could  continue  to  relate  similar  studies, 
such  as  those  that  list  the  number  of  111- 
nourlshed  American  school  chUdren  as  one- 
third,  but  our  point  is  this:  We  feel  that  It 
Is  far  more  humane  and  far  less  costly  to 
spend  money  feeding  our  children  during 
their  formative  years  than  to  have  to  support 
them  and  their  families  on  welfare,  and  lose 
what  could  have  been  a  major  contributor  to 
society. 

We  further  feel  that  It  Is  far  better  to 
strengthen  our  children  nutritionally  during 
their  formative  years  than  to  have  to  pay  for 
them  medically  in  later  years. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Octo- 
ber 13.  1971.  p.  2475. 

-Hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1971,  p.  2467. 

'"Children's  Needs"  School  Foodservice 
Journal,  October  1971,  p.  49. 

•Ibid.  p.  50. 

''  "Hunger  USA."  pp.  19  and  20. 

•"California  States  Its  Position"  School 
Lunch  Journal,  February  1971,  p.  52. 

US.  Senate. 

March  28,  1973. 
Mr.  Robert  Benedict. 
National   Director,    U.S.    Jaycees   Center  for 

Improved  Child  Nutrition,  Bloomington 

Minn. 

Dear  Bob:  It  was  with  great  Interest  that 
I  learned  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  effort  to  expand 
school  feeding  programs  to  the  18,000  "no 
program"  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  you  know,  through  my  Involvement 
with  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  and  as  Chairman 
of  both  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committees  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  our  na- 
tions  children.  Needless  to  say.  a  listless, 
malnourished  chUd  can  hardly  pay  full  at- 
tention to  the  lessons  being  taught  in  the 
classroom.  His  mind  will  be  on  the  gnawing, 
craving  hunger  in  his  stomach.  The  poor 
health,  missed  educational  opportunity,  and 


the   sense   of   hopelessneks 
produced  by  malnutrltio  i 
an  alienated  citizen  wh( 
full  productive  potential 

I  have  long  been  famiU  ir 
and  am  deeply  Impressec 
to  design  solutions  for  Ic  cal 
organizational  skills,  am 
dedication  to  carrying  th 
elusion.  I  feel  the  Jaycets 
reaching  Impact  in  this  niost 
of  concern  facing  our  n 

With  warm  regards, 
Smcerely, 


Wa  -ter  F.  Mondale. 


THE  TRANS-ALAS:  CA  PIPELINE 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi  President,  on 
March  28  I  inserted  in  t  le  Congressional 
Record  a  number  of  ed:  torials  indicating 
the  need  for  the  trans -Alaska  pipeUne. 
At  that  time  I  erroneou  ;ly  indicated  that 
the  text  of  the  editoria  I  from  the  Tiilsa 
Oklahoma  World  of  I'ebruary  12  was 
identical  to  that  of  the  BVashington  Eve- 
ning Star  and  DaUy  N<  ws.  This  was  my 
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error.   I   would  like   td ^   .^^„.v. 

straight  at  this  point  ai  d  insert  the  cor- 
rect editorial  from  the  I  ebruary  12  Tulsa 
Daily    World    entitled      ~ 
Disaster 

I  request  imanimousj  consent  for  the 
insertion  of  the  editorii  .1  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pipeline  ]  )isaster 
By  delaying  and  possibl;  killing  the  Alaska 
pipeline  project,  a  Federal  ippeals  Court  may 
have  canceled  out  the  last  ray  of  hope  for  an 
early  and  sensible  solutloi  i  to  this  country's 
rapidly-deteriorating  ener|  y  supply  problems. 
The  ruling  shuts  off  a  '  ast  new  source  of 
petroleum  at  a  time  whei  i  it  Is  desperately 
needed.  Alaskan  oU  and  g  is  products  would 
not  be  a  positive  solution  t  j  the  energy  crisis 
But  most  experts  believe  that  the  supply 
could  tide  us  over  until  s  :lence  refines  and 
Improves  nuclear  power  p:  ants  and  develops 
other  new  sources. 

The  circumstances  of  th  ;  pipeline  disaster 
are  loaded  with  irony. 

The  successful  lawsuit  was  the  work  of 
self -anointed,  self-rlghtec  us  "protectors  of 
the  environment."  Yet  the  j  never  came  close 
to  making  a  case  on  envir  nmental  grounds 
After  years  of  stalling,  t  le  ecology  people 
only  last  August  heard  a  i  Jourt  declare  that 
the  Interior  Department  had  met  all  the 
environmental  requiremei  its  for  construc- 
tion. 

No,  the  Alaska  project  w  is  not  stopped  for 
ecological  reasons.  It  was  the  victim  of  a 
'Catch  22  '  legality— an  ol  I  law  limiting  the 
width  of  right-of-way. 

Further  Irony:  In  cuttl  ig  off  a  sotirce  of 
clean,  safe  petroleum  pre  ducts,  the  ruling 
will  almost  surely  force  1  icreased  usage  of 
low  grade  coal,  high-sulph  ir-content  oil  and 
other  high-pollution  fuels  While  presenting 
themselves  as  champions  if  Mother  Nature, 
the  pipeline  opponents  ha^  e  set  the  stage  for 
an  unnecessary  new  dose  of  air  pollution. 

The  decision  also  creates  a  new  demand  for 
foreign  oil,  all  of  which  nust  come  In  by 
tanker  with  Increased  dan|  er  of  troublesome 
spills.  We  can  live  with  tl  is,  of  course.  But 
Isn't  It  strange  that  It  si  ould  be  brought 
about  by  people  who  clain  .  to  be  protecting 
the  environment? 

The  Court  decision  Is' a  ;omplex  one.  Just 
what  kind  of  legislation  m  Ight  be  needed  to 
overrule  It  Is  not  immediati  ly  clear.  But  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  1  o  change  the  old 
right-of-way  law  and  to  put  the  Alaska 
project  back  on  the  tracks 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr. 
to  call  to  the  attention 
an    excellent    editorial 
Nixon  and  the  War," 
April  1,  1973,  in  the 
The  editors  share   a   ^ 
over  the  continuation  of 
Cambodia,  with  no 
ity. 

I  ask  unanimous 
Minneapolis  Ti-ibune 
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Mr.  Nixon  and 
In  his  speech  to  the 
night.  President  NUon 
cans  to  "put  aside  those 
about  war  which  have 
cate  ourselves  to  meet  the 
of  peace  which  can  unite  ui 
that  statement. 

And  yet.  It  seems  to  us,  . 
self  contmues  to  play  upoi 
have  divided  the  country  s 
came  deeply  Involved  In  thi 
fllct  eight  years  ago. 

He  gives  no  credit  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who 
differ,  with  his  goals  In 
brushed  aside  as  merely  "a 
norlty,"     notwithstanding 
among  them  were  not  only 
whose    consciences    had    1 
America's  Intervention   In 
civil   war.   but   some  of  the 
distmguished   scholars, 
leaders,  businessmen  and 
were,  and  are.  patriots,  too! 
Mr.  Nixon  Thursday  night 
his  goal  of  obtaining  an  a| 
vldes  "peace   with  honor' 
been  achieved.  To  the 
American   prisoners   of   war 
leased  and,  for  the  time 
Communists  have  been 

posing  their  form  of  „    

pie  of  South  Vietnam,  that 

But  the  fighting  has  not 
keeping  machinery  has  not 
we  share  the  concern  of  Ji 
In  a  column  elsewhere  on 
that  "the  road  Is  being 
American  entry  to  the 
Nixon,   Kraft   says.   Is 
bombing  In  Vietnam  to  save 
ernment.    The    United 
continues  to   bomb   in 
corrupt    and    incompetent 
hangs  on  only  with  Americin 
port,   as   an   article   on   the 
reports. 

Three  of  the  Senate's 
Republicans.   Javits,   Mathl 
have  jomed  Democratic 
lenging  Mr.  Nixon's  authoritir 
American  bombers  In    " 
ate    Foreign    Relations 
hold  full-scale  hearings 
china  and  the   administration 
Such  an  airing  might  go  a 
reducing  any  possibility  of 
Vietnam  War  or  a  fvirther 
Cambodian  morass. 
The    Paris    peace 
Keatley  of  the  Wall  Street 
February,   was   "supposed 
get  off  the  Indochina  hook 
interfering  in  the  affairs 
people — which,  if  the 
left   alone,   would   have 
ago — has  been  awful.  Let  It 
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THE  TRADE  BILL  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  was 
introduced.  Sir  Chi-istopher  Soames,  who 
serves  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  in 
charge  of  external  relations,  made  a 
most  fortuitous  statement  which  augurs 
well  for  the  upcoming  multilateral  GATT 
trade  negotiatioiis  which  open  tliis 
September. 

Sir  Christopher  recognized  the  im- 
portant political  context  of  these  up- 
coming negotiations.  He  stated: 

We  must  appreciate,  therefore,  the  political 
Importance  which  all  our  partners  will 
attach  to  these  negotiations,  Inasmuch  as 
they  provide  them  with  one  of  their  rare 
opportunities  to  engage  the  Community  as  a 
whole.  I  am  sure  this  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  United  States,  which  sees  these  nego- 
tiations as  part  of  an  Important  relation- 
ship In  which  trade  has  Its  place  but  in  which 
many  other  wider  political  considerations  are 
equally  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  this 
broader  political  context,  which  may  even 
include  secui'ity  considerations,  will  be 
on  the  table  when  President  Nixon  meets 
West  German  ChanceUor  Willy  Brandt 
on  May  1  and  2,  and  this  may  only  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  with 
Europe's  heads  of  state. 

Sir  Christopher's  statement  should  also 
be  welcomed  since  there  is  an  indication 
of  negotiation  in  two  areas  which  will  be 
central  to  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. Concerning  the  negotiations  as 
they  pertain  to  agriculture  Sir  Chris- 
topher stated : 

The  Commission  believes  that  our  overall 
objective  must  be  to  negotiate  measures  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  to  permit  the  regular  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  trade.  We  shall  resist 
any  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy,  but  we  must  equally  be 
prepared  to  apply  the  Instruments  of  that 
policy  In  such  a  way  that  our  broad  objectives 
of  expanding  agricultural  trade  in  the  world 
can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  and  I  think 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  share  this 
point  of  view,  accept  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  EEC  Common  Agricultural 
Policy,  but  what  I  cannot  accept  is  price 
support  levels  and  a  common  levy  which 
propose  to  protect  the  most  inefficient 
of  the  Western  European  farmers,  the 
net  result  of  which  is  adversely  to  im- 
pact U.S.  farm  exports  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  would  think  that  it  is  in  the 
EEC's  interest  as  well  as  our  own  to  ne- 
gotiate downward  this  level  of  price  sup- 
ports which  determines  the  common 
levy. 

Is  not  this  exorbitantly  high  level  of 
price  support  a  key  contributing  factor 
to  the  considerable  inflationary  pres- 
sures now  facing  all  comitries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community? 

Sir  Christopher  Soames,  in  his  speech, 
also  gives  considerable  attention  to  ex- 
panding trade  with  the  developing  world 
in  the  context  of  generalized  preferences 
schemes  which  he  would  like  to  see  ex- 
tended to  cover  "a  greater  number  of 
transformed  agricultural  products."  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  as  these  more 
generalized    preferences    schemes    are 


phased  in  and  as  the  U.S.  Congi-ess  con- 
siders and  hopefully  enacts  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
extend  such  preferences  to  exports  of  the 
developing  world,  that  the  European 
Community  will  prove  willing  to  negoti- 
ate its  own  existing  system  of  reverse 
preferences  looking  toward  their  elim- 
ination. 

Finally.  Mr.  President  I  again  would 
like  to  reiterate  a  point  I  made  in  Brus- 
sels during  my  March  22  meetings  these 
with  the  officials  of  the  EEC,  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  EC  Council  of  Min- 
isters giving  the  EC  negotiators  a  broad 
and  flexible  mandate  for  the  upcoming 
trade  negotiations.  For  the  nature  of 
their  mandate  will  have  an  important  ef- 
fect on  congressional  consideration  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  The  Congress 
could  also  restrict  the  U.S.  negotiating 
mandate  and  write  explicit  negotiating 
instructions  into  the  law.  if  the  EC  coun- 
cil of  Ministers  should  choose  to  give  its 
negotiators  a  narrowly  drawn  negotiat- 
ing mandate.  And,  I  feel  that  neither  the 
Council  of  Ministers  nor  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  be  tempted  to  write  such 
explicit  negotiating  instructions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Europeans  Economic  Community  press 
release  of  April  6,  1973,  which  sets  forth 
the  EC  overall  view  of  the  upcoming 
trade  negotiations  as  stated  by  Sir 
Christopher  Soames  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoAMEs    Stresses    Political    Context 
OF  Trade 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  6,  1973. — The  EC 
Commission's  "overall  view"  on  the  sched- 
uled world  trade  talks  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  is  being 
studied  by  the  EC  Council  of  Ministers  In 
Brussels. 

The  Commission  formally  agreed  to  trans- 
mit its  position  paper  on  the  GATT  talks 
to  the  Council  on  April  4.  On  the  same  day. 
Commission  Vice  President  Christopher 
Soames.  responsible  for  the  EC's  external 
relations,  informed  the  European  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commission's  thinking  on  the 
GATT  talks.  Excerpts  from  his  remarks  to 
the  Parliament  In  Luxembourg  follow: 

"The  House  (Eurc^ean  Parliament)  will 
recall  that  at  the  Paris  Summit  conference 
last  October  the  Community's  iustitutious 
were  asked  to  formulate  by  July  1.  their 
•overall  view'  on  the  forthcoming  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  In  GATT.  The 
paper  we  are  sending  to  the  Governments 
is  the  Commission's  contribution  to  that 
overall  view. 

"Now  in  all  our  reflections  on  this  matter 
there  Is  one  thing  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  never  forget.  We  shall  of  course  be 
negotiating  about  very  concrete  economic 
issues.  There  will  of  course  be  vested  in- 
terests Involved  on  all  sides.  There  will  of 
course  be  domestic  political  difficulties  with- 
in each  of  our  countries.  And  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  will  be  of  great  significance 
in  themselves.  Previous  GATT  negotiations 
on  trade  liberation  have  had  considerable 
beneficial  effects  on  world  trade  expansion. 
Indeed  it  is  this,  accompanied  by  a  notable 
economic  expansion  within  the  Community, 
which  has  provided  the  basis  for  its  high 
and  comparatively  stable  level  of  employ- 
ment and  the  notable  rise  In  the  standard 
of  living  in  recent  years.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  importance  we  should  attach  to 
these    negotiations.    Ti\ex    have    a    political 


signiiicance  that  goes  far  beyond  the  mate- 
rial issues  actually  to  be  disc\issed  round 
the  negotiating  table. 

"the  political  importance  of  trade 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  trade  Is  one 
of  the  few  matters  on  which  at  present  tliL- 
Community  can,  and  Indeed  must,  speak 
wltli  a  single  voice.  And  It  Is  therefore  through 
negotiations  of  this  character  that  the  Com- 
munity can  develop  its  personality  and  make 
its  political  Impact  and  contribution  to 
world  affairs  We  must  appreciate,  therefore, 
the  political  Importance  which  all  our  part- 
ners will  attach  to  these  negotiations,  inas- 
much as  they  provide  them  with  one  of  their 
rare  opportunities  to  engage  the  Community 
as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  United  States,  which  sees  these  nego- 
tiations as  part  of  an  important  relationship 
in  w'aich  trade  has  its  place  but  In  which 
many  other  wider  political  considerations  arc 
equally  Involved. 

"The  subjects  on  which  we  shall  be  nego- 
tiating will  be  technical,  intricate,  often  In- 
tractable in  character.  There  Is  no  doubt  lu 
my  mind  they  will  be  very  tough  negotia- 
tions. They  will  require  all  the  skill  our 
trading  experts  can  muster.  But  the  strategy 
of  these  negotiations  must  not  be  confoun^^d 
with  their  tactics.  They  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  ruji  Into  the  sands  of  techni- 
cality. That  Is  w-hy  I  hope  that  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
member  states  in  the  CouncU  of  MUiisters, 
will  give  these  technical  matters  their  full 
attention.  For  they  are  bung-full  of  political 
content  and  will  need  positive  overall  polU- 
Ical  control.  That  control  must  not  meretlr 
make  certain  that  our  policies  in  tlie  eco- 
nomic domain  are  compatible  with  the  politi- 
cal purposes  which  we  aud  our  major  part- 
ners have  in  common,  but  also  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  would  stand 
to  gain  from  what  we  do. 

"How  In  fact  do  we  see  the  world  context 
of  these  negotiations?  We  In  the  Commission 
believe  that  the  moment  Is  ripe  for  a  major 
step  forward  In  the  freeing  of  world  trade 
and  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portiniity.  We  believe  that  the  Community 
has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  aud  that  it  al^o 
has  a  great  deal  to  gain. 

"We  have  recently  been  living  through  the 
most  profound  disturbance  in  the  world's 
monetary  system  since  World  War  n.  But 
that  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  th7  need 
to  liberalize  world  trade. 

"But  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the 
large-scale  International  benefits  which  we 
hope  will  flow  from  these  negotiations  would 
be  seriously  jeopardized  if  ways  are  not  found 
to  shield  the  world  economy  from  monetary 
shocks  and  imbalances  svich  as  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  few  months.  The  Com- 
munity nuist  make  Its  contribution  to  the 
necessary  monetary  measures  Involved. 
"to  liberalize  trade  and  help  'third  wori.o' 

"In  the  trade  negotiations,  we  believe  that 
the  Commtmity  should  have  two  paramount 
aims.  Between  the  Industrialized  countries 
we  must  consolidate  and  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  liberalization,  and  do  so  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis  to  our  mutual  advantage.  For  the 
less-developed  world,  we  must  ensure  not. 
simply  that  their  interests  are  not  damaged, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  secure  greater 
opportunities  for  their  economic  expansion 
as  a  result  of  what  we  do.  Without  detriment 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  coun- 
tries with  whom  our  Commmilty  has  special 
links,  new  opportunities  must  be  given  to 
developing  countries  to  increase  their  trade 

"Let  me  now  come  to  our  more  detailed 
suggestions  for  the  overall  view  of  these 
negotiations.  They  will  Involve,  among 
other  things,  discussions  on  tariffs,  on  non- 
tariff  barriers,  on  agriculture,  on  what  we 
can  do  to  help  the  developing  world,  and 
on  safeguard  clauses.  Let  me  take  each  of 
these  topics  in  turn. 
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"I  do  not  siippose  that  we  shall  reach  a 
world  without  tariffs  In  these  coming  nego- 
tiations, nor  do  we  think  that  the  time  Is 
ripe  to  try  to  do  so.  But  I  do  hope  we  shall 
achieve  a  significant  further  lowering  of 
tariffs.  What  we  need  Is  a  formula  for  low- 
ering tariffs  on  Uidustrlal  products— a  simple 
formula  and  one  that  can  be  generally  ap- 
plied. We  now  have  big  differences  between 
the  tariff  systems  of  industrialized  countries. 
Some  have  a  fairly  even  tariff  that  does  not 
vjury  too  much  from  product  to  product. 
Other  countries  have  a  tariff  barrier  that 
looks  more  like  a  craggy  mountain  range, 
with  very  high  duties  on  some  goods  and 
very  low  duties  on  others. 

"I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  this:  We 
should  settle  on  a  broad  principle  that  the 
higher  the  tariff,  the  greater  the  reduction 
In  it  for  which  we  should  aim.  For  the  very 
low  tariffs  we  can  set  a  threshold,  so  that 
they  don't  have  to  come  down  any  further. 
That  way,  we  will  help  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem of  reciprocity  with  some  of  our  trading 
partners  lu  the  future. 

"non-taritf  barrlexs 

"Non-tariff  barriers  are  clearly  golr^g  to 
play  a  very  Important  role  In  these  negotia- 
tions. But  they  are  so  disparate  in  char- 
acter, so  complex  and  so  inchoate,  that  sim- 
ple overall  formulae  will  be  impossible  to 
find.  So  we  should  be  selective  In  our  strategy 
here.  GATT  and  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  have  al- 
ready made  various  studies.  We  can  pinpoint 
some  individual  non-tariff  barriers  in  differ- 
ent countries  where  changes  can  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  trade.  We  should  agree 
to  pick  out  some  of  the  main  fields  where 
we  can  get  rid  of  a  complex  of  non-tariff 
barriers,  or  at  least  regulate  them  by  codes 
of  good  conduct.  Certainly  we  can  draw  up 
a  list  of  the  main  non-tariff  barriers  applied 
against  us  by  our  trading  partners  that  we 
want  to  see  disappear.  But  to  make  the  nego- 
tiations cref»lble,  we  will  also  have  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  our  own  non-tariff  barriers  that 
we  ourselves  are  prepared  to  throw  Into  the 
pot  in  return,  to  negotiate  away  or  at  least 
to  adapt. 

"For  the  most  part,  these  barriers  are  not 
Imposed  by  the  Community.  They  are  im- 
posed by  your  individual  member  states.  We 
must  look  to  the  member  states  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  Commission  to  drnw  up  a  list 
of  them  which  Is  substantial  enough  to  set 
against.  In  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  that  we 
will  be  seeking  to  obtain  from  our  partners. 
Under  no  Illusion  that  it  will  be  easy  to  caJ- 
culat©  reciprocity  here,  the  beet  we  can  do 
Is  to  aim  at  a  package  deal  that  Is  fair 
overall. 

"ACRICtTI.TrUE 

"Of  cotirso  the  negotiations  on  agriculture 
will  be  different  In  character  from  those  on 
tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  on  trade  In 
Industrial  goods.  We  have  to  take  account 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  agriculture. 
Both  the  Community  and  our  main  trading 
partners  each  apply  suppKwt  policies  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
farmers.  We  have  to  take  account,  too,  of 
the  Instability  of  world  markets.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  our  overall  objective 
must  be  to  negotiate  measures  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis  to  permit  the  regular  expansion  of 
agricultural  trade.  We  shaU  resist  any  attack 
on  the  principles  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy,  but  we  must  equaUy  be  prepared  to 
apply  the  instruments  of  that  policy  in  such 
a  way  that  our  broad  objective  of  expanding 
agricultural  trade  In  the  world  can  be 
achieved.  We  will  be  suggesting  that  In  the 
negotiations  we  should  consider  drawing  up 
with  our  partners  a  code  of  good  conduct 
on  agricultural  export  practices.  We  shall 
also    propose    that    International    axrange- 
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"DEVELOPING    O 
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through  his  photographs, 
human  condition  In  its 
is  perhaps  best  known 
graphs  he  took  and 
"the  Family  of  Man," 
testimony  to  the  basic 
needs  of  all  men 
17  years  this  collection 
has  been  seen  by  more 
pie  in  69  nations. 

During  his  long  and  . 
Mr.  Steichen  experimen 
forms   of   photography, 
traits,  movies,  commercial 
and  the  portrayal  of  the 
the  battlefield.  He  was 
on  his  90th  birthday: 
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And  that  Is  no  mean 
most  complicated  thing  on 
as  naive  as  a  tencer  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  copy  of  the 
editorial     honoring    Mr 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticb 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

EOWAED 

Most  Of  today's  artists  an(^ 
mainstream  of  today's  art, 
from  the  image  of  man, 
was  also  considered  the 
and  the  focus  of  all  artistl(: 
might  argue  that  this  turn 
the  result  of  the  Invention 
A  case  can  be  made  that  the 
to  capture  reality   (and  all 
human  reality)   eliminate 
painter  and  sculptor  to  try 
one  might  also  argue,  on  the 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  an^ 
painter    and    sculptor    had 
human  image,  there  was  all 
tive  for  photography  to  fill 
Either  way,  Edward  Steichen 
week  within  hours  of  his 
tributed   mightily  to  the 
with  his  photography.  He 
able  career  with  both  brush 
even  though  his  paintings 
nowned  collections,  he  sooii 
canvases  he  had  kept  to 
tlrely  to  the  new  art  form. 

"The  mission  of 
man  to  man  and  each  man 
said  a  few  years  ago,  reflecting 
"And  that  is  no  mean 
most  complicated  thing  on 
naive  as  a  tender  plant 

His  success  in  that  mlssioi  l 
none.  As  a  photographer  of 
mon  men  alike,  he  gave  ml 
around  the  world  new  Insights 
Ily  of  man  and  opened  new 
world.  He  worked  at  that 
when  not  Just  photography 
much  to  the  accidental  for 
Steichen  would  take  as  mai; 
tures  of  one  subject  before 
that  he  got  It  right.  He 
his  Paris  studio  every 
before  he  even  brought  his 
picture  editor,  he  would  sift 
prints  to  select  150  for  a 
It  was  this  passionate 
that  helped  photography  ga  \ 
art  musetims.  But  the  medlun  i 
li  not  an  art  In  Itself.  "It  Is 
creates  a  work  of  art." 
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the  humanist,  ranks  with  the  greatest  crea- 
tive persons  of  our  time. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  APPROVE 
REQUEST  FOR  ARTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  support  of  S. 
795,  the  arts  and  humanities  bill,  which 
will  continue  funding  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Fiom  my  observation,  I  believe  that  at 
tlie  present  time,  we  are  witnessing  a  new 
awareness  upon  the  part  of  all  of  our 
citizens  of  the  value  and  benefits  which 
the  arts  and  humanities  can  provide  to 
any  great  society. 

In  my  home  State,  for  example,  the 
city  of  Denver  now  boasts  of  a  new  art 
museum.  The  museum  enjoys  wide  com- 
munity support  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  funds  for  the  new  building  were 
raised  locally.  After  the  building's  com- 
pletion, it  was  tui-ned  over  to  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver.  Previously,  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  an  officer  and 
trustee  of  the  museum  for  more  than  8 
years,  and  its  present  curator  is  Otto 
Bach,  a  talented  and  able  man  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach. 

Just  last  September  the  voters  of  that 
city  passed  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount 
of  $6  million  for  construction  of  a  new 
center  for  the  performing  arts  which 
should,  among  others,  house  the  Denver 
Symphony  Orchestra.  That  orchestra  is 
acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  respected  ad- 
dition to  the  fine  symphony  orchestras  of 
the  country.  l  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the 
orchestra  has  annoimced  a  tour  of  east- 
ern cities  in  March  of  next  year,  which 
will  include  stops  at  Carnegie  Hall  and 
the  Kennedy  Center  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Summer  Opera  Festival  in  Cen- 
tral City,  Colo.,  has  attained  a  national 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  per- 
formances. The  list  of  opera  stars  who 
have  appeared  there  includes  Beverly 
Sills,  James  McCracken.  Lucine  Amara, 
Sherrill  Milnef,  and  Cornell  McNeill. 
The  list  of  drama  stars  who  have  ap- 
peared includes  Shirley  Booth,  Julie 
Harris,  Walter  Huston,  and  Helen  Hayes. 
This  summer  added  to  that  list  will  be 
Sir  Michael  Redgrave  and  Dame  Peggy 
Ashcroft. 

The  Denver  Post  on  April  8,  1973, 
gave  editorial  support  to  this  bill  and 
at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Should  Approve  Request  fob  Arts 
Hearings  have  been  underway  since  last 
month  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

The  reception  thus  far  has  been  extremely 
favorable,  even  though  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  a  doubling  of  the  fed- 
eral spending  for  the  arts — from  $38  million 
In  fiscal  1973  to  $80  million  in  fiscal  1974. 

The  crunch  will  come,  however,  in  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee,  which 
started  Its  hearings  last  week  and  will  set  the 


actual  dollar  amount  for  the  National  En- 
dowment's appropriation. 

By  any  standard,  the  $80  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  administration  Is  a 
small  Investment  for  the  federal  government 
to  make  In  support  of  many  vital  programs 
In  the  arts  in  communities,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  Colorado,  for  example.  National  En- 
dowment funds  have  proved  significant  for 
the  operations  of  the  Denver  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Denver  Art  Museum,  the  Cen- 
tral City  Opera  House  Association,  and  for  a 
number  of  local  theatre  and  dance  companies 
and  other  groups.  And  the  recent  visits  of 
the  American  Ballet  Theatre  to  Denver  and 
the  "Artrain"  to  smaller  communities  In  the 
state  were  made  possible  by  National  Endow- 
ment grants. 

Similar  activities  in  all  50  states  have  been 
given  essential  support  through  such  federal 
grants. 

If  the  National  Endowment  Is  to  meet  its 
current  commitments,  let  alone  expand 
them,  the  $80  million  can  only  be  considered 
a  minimal  figure,  particularly  since  part  of 
the  funds  are  due  to  be  earmarked  for  pro- 
grams related  to  the  nation's  bicentennial 
celebration  In  1976. 

It  is  important,  above  all,  that  the  pro- 
grams supported  by  National  Endowment  not 
lose  the  momentum  gained  since  the  agency's 
creation  In  1965. 

During  those  eight  years,  Americans  have 
come  to  learn  what  Europeans  have  known 
for  a  long  time:  that  federal  subsidy  need 
not  mean  federal  control  of  the  arts. 

If  Nancy  Hanks,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  has  her 
way,  appropriations  for  the  arts  will  continue 
to  grow  each  year  to  meet  national  needs. 

"One  of  the  reasons  the  funds  have  in- 
creased," Miss  Hanks  emphasizes,  "is  that 
as  usual  the  public  is  ahead  of  the  federal 
government.  People  want  involvement  of  arts 
In  their  dally  lives." 

Congress  ought  to  give  full  and  early  ap- 
proval to  the  President's  budget  request  for 
the  arts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Since  its  enactment 
in  1965,  the  act  creating  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
has  proved  itself  a  worthy  vehicle  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
has  participated  in  the  patronage  of  the 
arts  in  a  direct  and  beneficial  manner. 
Passage  of  this  year's  bill,  which  in- 
creases funding  within  the  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  administration,  will  allow 
an  increase  in  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  activity  and  interest  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  as  well  as  involve 
the  Foundation  actively  in  participation 
in  planning  for  the  upcoming  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  1976. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  bill  which  will  continue 
to  aid  in  providing  greater  cultural  riches 
for  all  Americans. 


PERCY-MONDALE  BILL  TO  EXTEND 
FOR  2  YEARS  PROJECT  GRANT  AU- 
THORITY UNDER  TITLE  V  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Percy  and  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  special  project  grant 
authority  of  the  maternal  and  cliild 
health  program  of  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Although  the  States  were  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility  for   special   project   grants 


beginning  July  1972— pursuant  to  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  reorganized  title  V  and  pro- 
vided for  formula,  special  project,  and 
research  and  traming  grants — Congress 
extended  the  authority  for  the  special 
project  grants  for  1  year  through  June 
1973.  The  extension  was  the  result  of  a 
report  by  the  Comptroller  General  which 
pointed  out  that  many  States  would  not 
have  the  fmids  to  continue  projects 
which  are  not  operating  successfully,  and 
that  neitlier  tlie  Fedei:al  agency  nor  the 
States  had  made  plans  for  the  transition. 

There  are  still  serioi!^  problems  in 
carrying  out  the  formula  grant  provi- 
sions. A  major  proportion  of  the  funds 
for  special  project  grants  has  been  con- 
centrated in  few  States  principally  for 
projects  in  mban  areas  with  little  or  no 
health  care  resoiu'ces.  This,  of  course,  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 
However,  the  formula  by  which  funds  are 
distributed  to  the  States  provides  for  a 
distribution  weighted  in  favor  of  rmal 
States  having  low  per  capita  incomes. 
These  States  would  naturally  benefit  by 
the  distribution  of  greater  resoiuces 
thi'ough  the  formula  grants.  Consequent- 
ly, there  is  no  way  of  assuring  that  cities 
which  now  have  several  projects,  will 
have  the  resources  to  maintain  these  ac- 
tivities. Thus,  many  programs  will  be 
eliminated  or  significantly  reduced. 

When  comparing  the  maternal  and 
child  health  formula  fund  in  the  1974 
budget  estimate,  with  the  formula  and 
project  grant  funds  in  1973,  New  York 
State  suffers  a  loss  of  $7,9T9.200  because 
of  the  unfair  allocation  formula.  In  1973. 
under  the  foimula  grant  and  project 
grant  provisions,  the  total  funding  was 
$15,480,000  for  New  York.  In  1974,  New 
York  would  receive  only  $7,501,200.  be- 
cause project  grants  were  "folded-in"  to 
the  unfair  1935  formula  State  alloca- 
tions. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  the  result  of  any  reduction  in  appro- 
priations. Maternal  and  child  health  is 
not  one  of  the  activities  designed  to  be 
phased  out  or  significantly  reduced  by 
the  administration,  indeed  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  request  is  $244  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the 
1972  appropriation.  The  evidence  sup- 
ports my  belief  that  title  V  projects  rep- 
resent one  of  the  best  investmeiTts  in  the 
Federal  health  care  dollar. 

In  1968,  the  cost  per  registrant  was 
slightly  more  than  $200  whereas  in  1970. 
the  cost  per  registrant  is  below  $150.  This 
compares  most  favorably  to  the  cost  per 
child  covered  under  title  XIX.  approxi- 
mately $300  per  child.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  services  under  title  V 
are  comprehensive  and  cooi'dinated  and 
include  additional  benefits  not  available 
under  title  XIX  such  as  nutritional  serv- 
ices and  various  social  services. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  last  week  began 
an  inquiry  into  a  heartbreaking  and 
widespread  problem — child  abuse.  Dur- 
ing the  3  days  of  hearings  we  heard  testi- 
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mony  from  witnesses  who  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  with  various  aspects 
of  the  problem:  a  former  child  abuser, 
doctors,  lawyers,  social  workers  and  re- 
searchers. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  we 
viewed  slides  of  horribly  battered  chil- 
dren who  have  been  brought  to  hospitals 
fOT  treatment;  and  this  week  Senator 
Stafford,  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  visited  the  D.C.  Children's 
Hospital  ward  where  battered  children 
are  treated. 

In  my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  never 
seem  more  compelling  evidence  as  I  have 
in  this  last  week  that  Immediate  action 
is  required  on  a  problem.  One  grisly  story 
after  another  appears  in  the  Washington 
papers.  For  example,  an  infant  died  re- 
cently after  being  returned  to  a  home 
which  the  authorities  knew  was  not  safe. 
Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  ef- 
fective action  to  end  child  abuse.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the  two 
Washington  daily  newspapers  have  in- 
dicated on  their  editorial  pages  their 
concern  that  steps  be  taken  to  end  child 
abuse.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  April  2  and  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  1  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  The  Evening  Star.  April  2, 1973] 
The  Battkred  Chtldren 
Of  all  the  loathsome  happenings  we  can 
remember  In  this  area,  none  was  more  re- 
pelling than  this  latest  rash  of  child-abuse 
Incidents,  two  of  which  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  children  and  conviction  of  adults. 
Now  there's  a  new  charge  In  Montgomery 
County,  against  parents  whose  three- 
months-old  baby  died  last  week.  No  one  can 
presume  to  judge  guilt  or  innocence  in  that 
case.  But  this  whole  subject  was  brought  Into 
chilling  focus  the  other  day  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee. 

Anyone  who  saw  the  film  slide  presenta- 
tion before  th.nt  panel  will  never  forget  It. 
Indeed  a  good  many  people  In  that  commit- 
tee room  diverted  their  eyes,  so  unbearable 
were  the  pictures  being  shown  by  a  team  of 
specialists  from  Children's  Hospital.  Those 
who  watched  saw  a  procession  of  infants  and 
pre-teen  children  who  had  been  brutally 
tortured— beaten,  burned,  scalded,  wounded 
with  forks  and  other  instruments.  Some  had 
broken  limbs.  These  things  were  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  parents  and  guardians,  and 
It  all  happened  here  In  the  Washington 
area. 

Worst  of  all.  these  cases  apparently  repre- 
sented just  a  fraction  of  the  whole  picture. 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Parrott,  director  of  Children's 
Hospital,  said  the  facility  handled  about 
100  of  the  150  child  abuse  cases  reported  In 
the  District  last  year,  "and  we  estimate  there 
are  three  times  that  many  occurring  each 
year,  but  going  undetected." 

And  In  Montgomery  County,  suspected 
child  abuse  cases  reported  thus  far  this  year 
exceed  half  the  number  for  all  of  1972,  and 
are  more  than  double  those  for  1971.  This 
probably  reflects  an  Improvement  of  report- 
ing more  than  an  increase  of  abuse,  because 
the  area  was  startled  into  a  recognition  of 
the  problem.  The  death  of  nine-year-old 
Donna  Anne  Stern  under  horrifying  circum- 
stances, and  the  murder  conviction  of  her 
stepmother  last  month,  didn't  escape  the 
attention  of  very  many  Montgomery  coun- 
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and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SoMB  THOtrcHTs  oif  Weapows  AcquisrnoiT 
Address  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIrmrRE 

You  see  before  you  a  lone  country  lawyer 
facing  an  audience  of  engineers.  A  lone  coun- 
try lawyer  who  has  come  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  business.  And  I  guess  that  says 
something  about  humility ! 

But  I  would  hope  this  isn't  as  arrogant  as 
It  might  appear.  For  though  our  professions 
differ,  we  hold  In  common  a  responsibility  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I,  in 
my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, you  in  your  capacity  as  engineers  and 
members  of  an  organization  representing 
every  nukjor  defense  contractor  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  mutual  concern  is  about  the  security 
of  this  country  and  our  common  determina- 
tion to  to  Insure  that  we  always  have  the 
weapons  needed  to  defend  ourselves  from 
any  aggressor. 

You  know — and  I  know — that  the  value  of 
that  insurance  Is  priceless.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  and  again 
througlumt  our  history.  Yet,  despite  that 
record,  your  vital  role  in  providing  that  In- 
Eiu-ance  kt  not  geueraUy  appreciated.  You 
know  that  the  so-caUed  military  industrial 
comidex  is  again  under  heavy  &re.  You  know 
that  the  Defense  spending  is  in  decline,  and 
with  It,  Defense  Industry. 

And  in  my  opinion,  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

So  with  this  in  mind,  I've  come  here  today 
to  talk  about  retrenchment  of  the  defense 
industry;  about  how  much  I  think  shotild  be 
allocated  for  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment; about  duplication  of  major  weapon 
systems;  and  about  some  deficiencies  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  weapons  systems  ac- 
quisition policy. 

Al<mg  the  way,  I'll  nmke  some  critical  com- 
ments about  the  duplication  of  defense  ac- 
tivities and  competitive  prototyping  (includ- 
ing some  examples)  and  I'll  have  sc^nethlng 
to  say  about  a  recent  speech  by  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  E>avid  Packard 
on  weapon  systems  acquisition. 

Let  me  b«gin  with  retrenchment  of  the 
defense  Industry. 

The  adjustment  for  some  companies  has 
been  traumatic.  For  others  it  has  been  orderly 
and,  therefore,  with  little  Impact.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  are  bending  to  the  di£Bc\ilt 
task  of  cleaning  house  to  make  sure  that  we 
continue  to  have  a  healthy  and  viable  indus- 
trial base  to  meet  our  future  domestic  and 
military  needs. 

It  is  ironic  that  often  when  things  get 
tight  and  the  only  choice  is  to  take  up  slack, 
getting  rid  of  excess  overhetul  costs,  facili- 
ties, and  other  deadwood  leaves  a  company 
much  healthier.  For  those  who  are  still 
tempted  to  grasp  at  straws,  I  would  advise 
instead  a  hard  beaded  and  conservative 
view,  because  this  may  spell  the  difference 
between  survival  and  extinction.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  crap  shooter,  "Betting  on  the 
come"  is  risky  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  optimism  is  a  vital 
Ingredient,  and  too  conservative  an  attitude 
in  a  period  of  retrenchment  also  could  hinder 
a  company  competing  in  a  tight  market. 
Stated  simply,  it  Is  a  juggling  act.  and  the 
CMnpany  that  is  able  to  strike  the  best 
balance  is  likely  to  come  out  ahead. 

Your  invitation  suggested  that  I  speak  in 
my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee.  Research 
and  development,  and  in  a  broader  sense  the 
weapon  system  acquisition  process,  should 
be  of  crucial  interest  to  you  since  in  reality 
they  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  your  opera- 
tion. 
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Well,  let's  get  down  to  business.  Fisst.  let 
me  give  you  an  Insight  Into  some  of  my 
immediate  concerns.  I  am  concerned  about 
how  difficult  it  is  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
between  the  total  research  and  development 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  amount  of  dollars  which  the  country 
can  afford  to  allocate  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  Informa- 
tion which  we  need  to  understand  and  to 
translate  the  threat  that  this  cotmtry  faces 
into  specific  requirements  for  new  develop- 
ments and  quantities  of  equipment  to  be 
procured. 

The  Subcommittee  tries  very  hard  to  probe 
this  problem,  but  It  has  had  little  success 
In  the  past.  Let  me  cite  one  complicating 
factor:  We  have  international  treaties  and 
commitments  which  require  certain  military 
forces  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States. 
But  why  do  we  have  to  have  over  300U>00 
troops  stationed  in  Europe?  Why  shouldn't 
this  be  reduced  to  250,000,  or  50,000,  or  none 
at  all?  What  is  so  sacrosanct  about  our  In- 
ternational commitments  that  requires  the 
presence  of  so  many  troops  in  Europe  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World  War 
II. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  take  precipitous 
or  xiTiilateral  action,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
our  leaders  must  make  greater  efforts  to 
permit  an  orderly  disengagement  insofar  as 
the  large  numbers  of  military  personnel  and 
dollar  contributions  by  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

I  have  dlsgressed  somewhat^from  research 
and  development,  but  the  interrelationship 
Is  clear.  If  we  do  not  have  to  maintain 
troops  in  Europe,  we  would  not  to  develop 
and  procure  military  equipment  which  is  pri- 
marily Justified  for  that  theater  of  c^era- 
tions. 

As  if  the  determination  of  requirements 
was  not  enough  of  a  problem,  we  have  to 
complicate  it  further  by  then  having  to  de- 
cide whether  the  proposed  solution  makes 
sense.  And  this  is  even  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  often  proposes  more  solutions 
than  there  are  problems. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  issue  con- 
cerning close  air  support,  which  Is  still  a 
problem  for  the  Congress.  Last  year,  the  basic 
question  was  why  do  we  need  an  A-X,  a 
Harrier,  an  attack  helicopter,  an  A-7,  and  an 
A-4  all  to  perform  a  close  air  support  mis- 
sion. In  the  minds  of  some,  this  Issue  still  re- 
mains open.  X 

Now,  turning  to  the  Weapon  Systems  Ac- 
quisition policy.  It  is  spelled  out  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  Number  5000.1 
dated  July  13,  1971.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
state  of  policy. 

"Successful  development,  production  and 
deployment  of  major  defense  systems  are  pri- 
marily dependent  upon  competent  people, 
rational  priorities  and  clearly  defined  respon- 
sibilities." 

This  is  a  simple,  reasonable  statement.  But 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  far  from  having 
achieved  its  objectives.  Considering  the  first 
of  the  three  elements,  competent  people,  I 
would  have  to  agree  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  people  charged  with  this  responsibility 
are  competent.  But  I  would  stop  right  tliere. 
Moving  to  the  next  element,  rational  pri- 
orities, priorities  frequently  are  not  rational 
but  are  more  a  rejection  of  the  degree  of 
success  which  proponents  of  individual  weap- 
on systems  are  able  to  achieve  In  selling  their 
programs.  The  Cheyenne  helicopter,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  technically  too  ambitious, 
was  a  mistake  from  the  start  and  its  termi- 
nation after  an  expenditiire  of  about  $400 
million  is  a  classic  example  of  what  I  have 
described.  And  there  are  other  weapon  sys- 
tems in  the  same  category. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  element,  clearly 
defined  responsibilities,  the  DOD  Directive 
states,  a'Ti  I  quote: 


'Responsibility  and  authority  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  major  defense  systems  shall  be 
decentralized  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  the  urgency  and  im- 
portance of  each  program." 

This  marks  a  dramatic  departure  from  the 
highly  centralized  control  which  was  exer- 
cised by  Secretary  McNamara  when  he  headed 
the  Department  of  Defense.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  an  extreme  centraliaation  of  con- 
trol, by  the  same  token  I  cannot  accept  the 
other  extreme  which  is  to  delegate  substan- 
tial decision  making  authority  to  each  of 
the  military  departments  for  the  acquisition 
of  major  weapon  systems. 

The  close  air  support  situation  is  a  case  in 
point.  Another  example,  which  goes  several 
years  back,  involved  the  Heavy  Lift  Helicop- 
ter. This  may  also  happen  if  proper  coordi- 
nation and  control  Is  not  exercised  in  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  development  or  High  Energy 
Laser  applications. 

In  summary,  the  cnincli  on  Defense  spend- 
ing requires  a  greater  awareness  by  in- 
dustry and  by  the  Defense  Department,  of 
the  importance  of  running  a  tight  operation. 
There  no  longer  is  room  for  golden  hand- 
shaking, mutual  backscratching,  and  ac- 
commodat  ion. 

Incidentally,  my  interest  in  eliminating 
unnecessary  duplication  extends  beyond  re- 
search and  development.  On  January  2,  I 
whote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  asked 
why  it  was  necessary  to  continue  to  operate 
the  Navy  Test  PUot  Training  School  at  Pa- 
tuxent  River.  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  Air 
Force  Test  Pilot  Training  School  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  California. 

On  January  29.  I  was  advised  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  ntUitary  departments 
to  go  to  their  field  units  to  obtain  informa- 
tion and  that  a  fijial  reply  was  antictpyated 
at>out  February  19. 

Today,  more  than  three  months  after  my 
original  letter,  I  am  stUl  awaiting  a  final 
reply.  To  me.  this  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment even  has  difficulty  deciding  the 
merits  of  a  fairly  simple  issue  Involving 
duplication  of  relatively  minor  facilities. 

I  might  mention  that  I  hare  becoeae  so- 
phisticated enough  in  the  ways  of  research 
and  development  to  be  careful  about  some  of 
the  things  I  say  in  casual  conversation.  I 
worry  about  saying  things  like  "yon  cant 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  be- 
cause tomorrow  there  could  be  a  half  dozen 
unsolicited  proposals  to  the  variotis  Defen.'-o 
research  offices  to  initiate  such  a  project. 

Well,  let's  get  back  on  track. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  Dep.irtment  of 
Defense  has  made  some  giant  strides  In  ta- 
proving  its  weapons  acquisition  process.  But 
we  can't  re.st  on  past  laurels.  There's  still 
a  long  way  to  go.  In  fact,  the  weapons  ac- 
quisition process  Is  so  dynamic  that  it  hh.i 
to  be  monitored  continuously  because  it  ;s 
by  nature  an  evolutionary  animal. 

The  former  Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense. 
Mr.  Dave  Packard,  did  an  outstanding  j^o 
of  upgrading  the  weapons  acquisition  proc- 
ess. His  ideas  concerning  the  vigorous  use 
of  prototyping,  adcption  of  the  principle  of 
design  to  cost,  and  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  total  package  procurement  con- 
cept, just  to  name  a  few,  have  been  widely 
applauded  in  government  as  well  as  in  in- 
dustry. 

I  was  again  impressed  when  I  read  a  re- 
cent speech  that  he  made  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics In  Los  Angeles,  a  speech  which  was 
on  the  one  hand  a  criticism  of  industry,  but 
on  the  other  a  challenge  to  Industry  to  mend 
its  ways.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not  have 
read  his  statement.  I  had  It  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  19. 
1973. 

Now  here  is  a  recognized  and  highly  re- 
garded Industry  leader  wbo  hea<ls  a  major 
electronics  company  employing  18.000  peo- 
ple.  When   he   speaks,   he  is   reflecting  not 
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only  his  own  broad  Industry  experience  but 
his  experience  in  the  Defense  Department. 
The  essence  of  his  message  is  in  the  following 
quotations: 

"Your  responsibility  In  your  industry  is  to 
develop  and  build  the  weapons  that  only 
you  know  how  to  build,  and  do  so  with 
greater  efflciency  and  greater  economy  than 
you  have  done  in  the  recent  past." 

At  another  point  he  states : 

"Frankly.  I  think  you  may  have  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  these  'sophisticated  management 
and  systems  analysis  capabilities'  and  fall 
back  on  some  good  old-fashioned  common 
sense  management  techniques  if  Indeed  you 
are  to  do  the  Job  for  the  country  that  mtist 
bo  done." 

He  also  offers  the  advice : 

"Learn  how  to  build  reliable  equipment  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Stop  looking  to  the  gov- 
eriiment  to  bail  you  out  when  you  fall  to 
do  your  ]ob." 

I'm  In  complete  agreement  with  Dave 
Packard's  comments,  and  I  hope  his  advice 
is  taken  very  seriously,  not  only  by  Industry 
but  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well. 

At  the  same  time  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier.  The  major  systems  acquisition  policy 
as  it  is  being  followed  today  must  be  tight- 
ened up  or  clarified.  The  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  hearings  which 
have  been  conducted  during  the  past  several 
months  have  exposed  certain  practices  which 
technically  are  consistent  with  the  policy, 
but  which  in  their  implementation  Just  don't 
make  sense. 

Let  me  use  the  case  study  approach  to 
point  up  one  of  my  hangups  about  the  flaws 
which  appear  in  the  smooth  .sxirface  of  sys- 
tems acquisition  policy.  I  believe  that  we 
have  oversold  the  use  of  the  comjjetltlve  pro- 
totype process.  What  I  will  describe  could 
apply  to  a  ship,  an  aircraft,  a  missile,  a  tank, 
or  any  other  major  weapon  system.  In  this 
case  it  happens  to  be  a  helicopter,  the  Util- 
ity Tactical  Transport  Helicopter.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  fully  support  the  need  for 
this  program.  What  I  will  describe  addresses 
only  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  to 
develop  this  system. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  before 
I  became  so  expert  in  weapon  Kystems.  I 
would  have  thought  that  a  rotary  wing  re- 
ferred to  a  local  chapter  of  a  businessman's 
organization.  I've  learned  that  It  also  means 
a  helicopter. 

Consider  these  basic  facts:  UTTAS  Is  tech- 
nically a  low  risk  program  which  means  that 
either  of  the  two  competing  contractors.  Boe- 
ing/Vertol  or  Sikorsky,  could  be  expected  to 
produce  a  quality  helicopter  that  would  sat- 
isfy the  military  requirements.  In  fact,  both 
contractors  are  using  the  same  engine,  which 
is  being  furnished  by  the  government. 

The  program,  as  proposed  last  year  by  the 
Army,  would  have  required  seven  prototype 
vehicles  for  each  contractor  and  a  24  month 
test  program,  including  a  flyoff  by  the  Army. 
After  that,  one  contractor  will  be  selected  and 
awarded  an  initial  production  contract.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  competitive  approach 
was  to  realize  cost  benefits  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  reliability  and  maintainability  which 
derives  from  a  competitive  approach. 

The  Army  awarded  two  cost  type  contracts, 
one  with  Sikorsky  for  $61.9  million,  and  the 
other  with  Boeing  Vertol  for  891.3  million. 
The  disparity  in  the  contract  amounts,  which 
is  roughly  50  percent,  is  the  premium  that 
the  Army  is  paying  to  realize  its  competitive 
objectives. 

Now  what  has  Congress  done?  Last  year 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee recommended  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  prototypes  from  seven  to  four  for  each 
contractor  with  obvious  dollar  savings.  This 
recommendation  not  only  was  adopted  by  the 
full  Committee,  but  was  sustained  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  their  actions  on 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 
The  Congress  was  not  aware  last  year  that 
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7.  The  Department  of  Defense  should  strive 
vigorously  to  eliminate  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation not  only  In  weapon  systems  but  also 
in  its  own  activities. 

Ab  ChAirman  of  the  Rese&rch  and  Devel - 
cement  Subeommittee,  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  continue  to  examine  the  major  weapon 
systems  developments  in  as  much  detail  as 
time  and  the  availability  of  experienced  staff 
will  permit.  And  I  can  also  promise  you  that 
the  recommendations  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee wUl  make  will  reflect  the  overriding 
principle  of  providing  the  most  modern 
equipment  that  we  can  afford  for  the  use  of 
our  fighting  men  if  and  when  the  need 
should  arise. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to 
spend  this  time  with  you. 


VETERANS:   ALSO  PRISONERS 
OP  WAR 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  liave 
all  watched  with  rtiief  and  joy  the  final 
return  of  all  our  pristwiers  of  war  from 
Indochina.  But  even  as  we  hare  paid  just 
tribute  to  these  men,  and  have  recognize 
the  terrible  burden  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  carried  for  so  many  years,  too 
many  Americans  are  forgetting  the  bur- 
den and  sacrifice  that  all  cnxc  men — the 
some  6  million  Vietnam  veterans — have 
paid  and  who  also  have  returned  to  find 
jobe,  recover  from  wounds,  and  rebuild 
their  lives. 

In  a  very  real  way  these  men,  too,  are 
prisoners  of  this  war.  This  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, was  raised  in  a  painfully  eloquent 
letter  I  received  this  week  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
His  letter  forcefully  reminds  us  all  that 
we  have  yet  to  fulfill  the  debt  we  owe 
these  men,  our  returning  •veterans,  by 
providing  them  the  benefits  or  opportu- 
nities which  have  been  In  the  past  such 
an  important  part  of  our  national  tradi- 
tion. 

As  this  young  veteran,  a  former  first 
lieutenant  In  the  Army,  writes: 

Two  ;«*rs  ago  upon  my  arrival  from  'Viet- 
nam, there  was  no  fanfare  or  celebration,  just 
teare.  I  h*d  lost  a  leg  and  all  of  my  pride. 
Conflnement  to  various  hospital  beds  for 
eight  long  and  painful  months,  made  me  a 
prisoner  of  sorts  also.  . . . 

There  I  sit,  unemjployed,  trying  to  get  a 
decent  job. . . . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  too  many 
of  our  veterans  have  faced  when  they 
returned  home.  They  have  found  such  a 
tight  lid  on  spending  that  there  is  not 
enough  "peace  dividend"  to  demonstrate 
our  gratitude  for  those  who  sacrificed  so 
much  to  attain  that  peace.  Instead,  at  al- 
most every  turn — in  employment,  in 
treatment  few  narcotics  addiction,  in  aid 
to  education,  and  In  disability  pay- 
ments— this  administration  has  cut  back 
on  Federal  assistance  for  those  who  have 
served  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  an  administration  that 
speaks  of  "peace  with  honor"  owes  our 
veterans  a  debt  of  honor,  which  so  far 
has  not  been  paid. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  text 
^the  letter  I  received  from  a  veteran 
from  CSiehnsford,  Mass.,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Makch  20.  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Seeing  the  pris- 
oners of  war  arrive  home  fills  me  with  emo- 
tion and  happiness  for  the  men  and  their 
families.  What  they  were  subjected  to,  and 
endured,  surely  makes  them  heroes  to  some 
degree. 

Two  years  ago  upon  my  arrival  from  Viet 
Nam,  there  was  no  fanfare  or  celebration, 
Just  tears.  I  had  lost  a  leg  and  all  of  my 
pride.  Confinement  to  various  bospilal  beds 
for  eight  long  and  painful  months  made  me 
a  prisoner  of  sorts  also.  (I  have  never  been 
called  a  hero,  however.) 

If  we  truly  have  fairness  and  equality  then 
why  weren't  I  and  all  other  veterans  offered 
jobs  if  we  didn't  want  any  more  militarj- 
service?  'Hie  POW's  according  to  tlie  news 
media,  have  been  made  this  offer.  1  cant 
understand  why  we  second  class  vets  werent 
offered  free  lifetime  passes  to  major  league 
baseball  games.  (Bowie  Kuhn — please  save 
us  as  you  did  the  POW's.)  What  about  tax 
breaks  and  other  eoncessions  the  POW's  have 
been  offered?  It  becomes  quite  easy  for  me 
and  many  others  to  look  upon  this  situation 
with  nothing  but  cynicism. 

So  here  I  sit,  unemployed,  trying  to  get  a 
decent  Job,  holding  on  to  the  memories  of 
my  college  degree  and  time  spent  as  an  officer 
in  the  army  that  was  reported  to  have 
stopped  the  spread  of  communism.  Since  I 
am  not  looked  upon  as  a  hero,  (and  don't 
want  to  be)  It  seems  the  road  Is  a  bit 
rougher.  And,  to  be  sure,  I  would  much 
rather  have  a  Job  than  be  angry  enough  to 
write  letters  to  Congressmen. 

As  I  see  it  the  government  isn't  being  as 
fair  as  it  should. 
Sincerely, 

FIHST  LnrDTENANT  JOBE 

From  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  disappointing  votes  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  Senate  In  a  long  time  was 
the  failure  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973 
last  week. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  approved, 
a  maximum  of  2  millioo  of  the  5  to  7  mil- 
lion handicapped  persons  needing  re- 
halNlitation  services  would  have  received 
them.  That,  at  least,  would  have  been 
progress. 

But  by  sustaining  the  veto  we  have 
made  regression,  rather  than  progress, 
inevitable. 

In  my  home  State,  Federal  assistance 
has  made  possible  an  excellent  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  which  has 
served  thousands  of  Minnesotans.  Au- 
gustus Gehrke,  head  of  the  State  divi- 
siOTi  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  has  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  effect  that  the 
veto  will  have  on  the  provision  of  these 
services  to  the  handicapped  in  Minne- 
sota. I  request  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert Mr.  Grehrke's  analysis  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Impact  of  Vocational  Rehabiutation 
Veto  on  Minnesota 

The  short-range  problems  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  will  cause  in  Minnesota  are  obvious.  The 
Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation would  simply  lose  almoet  $1  miJHon 
(*980,000)  in  federal  support  between  now 
and  June  30  this  year.  This  could  mean  cut- 
backs in  services  to  as  many  as  2.000  bandW 
capped  persona  during  the  next  few  months. 


Even  if  the  money  does  become  avallah  e 
through  an  override  of  the  veto,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  is  causing  precious  time  to  be 
lost.  The  later  in  the  year  we  get  the  appro- 
priation the  more  difficult  it  wiU  be  to  use 
the  money  responsibly  according  to  our 
agency  objectives. 

The  long-range  problems  the  veto  causes 
are  extremely  Important  also,  and  we  must 
not  let  this  year's  difficulties  obecure  the 
problem  of  next  year  and  years  following. 

There  arc  several  important  measures  in 
the  vetoes  bill  which  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  vocational  rehaiilita- 
tica  lu  Minnesota. 

ADVAKCE   FVNDINC 

The  advance  funding  provision  Is  es- 
treaiely  important  to  us  because  knowing 
how  much  federal  money  wUl  be  available 
to  us  In  the  coming  year  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  plan  our  objectives  in  greater 
detail.  The  fr\istrmting  situation  this  year — 
not  knowing  how  much  ntoney  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  fifcra  now  until  the  end  of  the 
yej'r — is  a  gcrf)d  example  of  the  problem  the 
advance  funtUnK  provision  would  solve. 

the  SXVEKELT   mSABLED 

provlslcai  for  Nati<»al  Centers 
for  Spinal  C<»'d  Injured  Persons  and  for  per- 
sons with  End-Stage  Renal  Failure  bear  spe- 
cial importance  to  us  in  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  DVR  is  a  pioneer  In  the  area 
of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  persons  handicapped  by  severe  kidney 
disease.  Our  work  with  the  Hennepin  County 
Regional  Kidney  Disease  Center  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  network  of  dialysis  centers  through- 
out the  state  has  shown  some  successes.  Per- 
sons with  kidney  disease  have  been  able  to 
maintain  productive  employment. 

Additional  support  for  sticb  a  project — 
one  that  is  already  proving  Itself— would  be 
a  wise  use  of  federal  dollars. 

Our  close  association  with  Dr.  Theodore 
Cole  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  inthe  field  of  spinal  cord 
Injuries,  has  allowed  us  to  begin  planning 
for  use  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
money  to  establish  a  center  tot  the  spinal 
cord  injured.  The  bill  would  make  funds 
available  to  agencies  and  organizations  hav- 
ing already  demonstrated  skill,  experience 
and  capability  In  providing  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  p>er- 
Bons  with  such  disabilities.  It  would  indeed 
be  unfortunate  if  we  were  not  able  to  co- 
operate with  Dr.  Cole  and  use  his  expertise 
to  help  assure  that  persons  with  spinal  cord 
injuries  are  able  to  function  as  independent, 
productive  citizens  of  our  state. 

The  bill's  special  provision  for  service  to 
severely  disabled  persons  is  a  much-awaited 
development  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
The  legislation  would  allow  for  rehabilitation 
services  to  substantially  Improve  the  ability 
of  severely  handicapped  persons  to  live  in- 
dependently and  function  normally  with 
their  families  and  in  their  communities. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  few  states  to  have  al- 
ready responded  to  the  needs  of  the  severely 
disabled  by  Initiating  a  l<Mig-term  sheltered 
workshop  program  on  its  own  without  fed- 
eral money.  The  rehabilitation  act  would 
allow  for  expansion  in  this  area  as  wen  as 
in  the  development  of  work  activity  programs 
for  the  very  severely  disabled.  We  have  made 
a  small  start  In  the  work  activity  area,  but 
we  need  the  federal  funds  to  proceed  further. 

The  work  activity  programs  are  for  persons 
whose  job  abilities  may  not  be  readily  seen. 
but  who.  with  specialiaed  suppcat.  cati 
improve  their  skills  and  their  ability  to  live 
independently.  In  some  cases,  they  will  be 
able  to  achieve  employabillty — at  least  at 
the  sheltered  employment  leveL 

We  estimate  that  there  are  about  3.500 
severely  hajidicapped  Minnesotans  who 
could  bcne&t  from  the  work  activity  provi- 
sion d  this  leglslatioa.  They  represent  Jiist 
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a  portion  of  the  handicapped  popiUation  of 
Minnesota  who  will  suffer  the  long-range 
consequences  of  the  President's  action. 


THE  BEEF  ABOUT  BEEP 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  increasing  food  costs, 
and  the  high  price  of  meat  in  particular. 
But  amid  the  furious  rhetoi-ic.  protesta- 
tions and  suggested  solutions  which  have 
been  whistling  through  the  air  lately,  It 
might  be  kind  of  refreshing  to  hear  from 
a  very  calm  gentleman  who  knows  quite 
a  bit  about  this  problem  himself. 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  'The  Beef 
About  Beef,"  which  traces  the  history  of 
beef  production  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hil- 
liard  E.  Miller,  a  Colorado  cattle  rancher 
who  has  been  in  the  business  for  decades, 
gives  us  some  insight  into  how  we  got 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  go 
from  here. 

He  points  out  that  in  the  20-year  pe- 
riod from  1952  to  1972,  the  price  cattle- 
men received  for  live  slaughter  steers  in- 
creased 30  percent,  while  average  hourly 
wages  increased  230  percent:  and  accord- 
ingly that  an  hour's  wages  buys  a  lot 
more  steak  now  than  it  did  20  years  ago. 
He  concludes  with  the  startling  asser- 
tion—startling at  least  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  relying  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  all  problems— that  Federal 
intervention  Is  not  necessarily  the  an- 
swer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Beef  Abovt  Beef 
(By  HUHard  E.  Miller,  Cattle  Rancher) 

COWBOYS    AND    CONSUMERS 

Hollywood's  Indian  attacks  on  the  cowboys 
have  provided  entertainment  for  the  nation 
over  the  years  but  the  recent  attacks 
launched  by  the  politicians,  news  media  and 
consumers  against  the  cowboys  puts  Holly- 
wood s  Idols  to  shame. 

The  cattle  industry's  efforts  to  give  the 
true  story,  of  what  happened  to  t>eef  prices 
and  what  the  future  holds,  to  the  news 
media  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  because  high 
beef  prices  are  not  a  popular  subject  with  the 
public  and  the  story  about  the  future  does 
not  necessarily  have  a  happy  ending. 

Playing  the  dual  role  of  consumer  and 
cattle  rancher,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  what  happened  to  beef  prices  as  truth- 
fully and  objectively  as  possible. 

THE   19S2-72   CYCLE OR  BACK   HOME  ON 

POVERTY  FLATS 

Let's  try  to  look  at  the  United  Slates  as  one 
big  ranch.  The  amount  of  feed  and  forage 
available  for  beef  cattle  production  sets  a 
practical  limit  on  how  many  cattle  can  be 
run  in  this  country.  We  call  it  carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  technology 
brought  major  changes  to  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. 

Mechanization  of  farms  and  ranches  with 
tractors  and  pickup  trucks  resiUted  In  the 
decimation  of  the  horse  and  mule  herds 
They  were  slaughtered  by  the  millions  for 
pet  foods. 

The  advent  of  margarine  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  dairy  industry.  Of  even  greater 
impact  were  the  genetic,  nutritional  and 
management  advances  that  produced  a  cow 
that  could  give  almost  three  times  as  much 
milk  as  before.  Inevitably,  about  two  thirds 
of  our  nation's  dairy  herd  was  liquidated. 
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New    synthetic    fibers 
known  to  the  sheep  and  . 
nation's  sheep  herds  bega  i 

This  slaughter  and 

of  animals  left  a  tren 

were  millions  of  acres  of 
of  pounds  of  feed  left  t 
thing.  Beef  cattle  offered 
so  the  long  build  up  of 
lation,  to  fill  this  vacuum. 

Beef    production    Incr 
markets  became  glutted 
and  prices  broke  In  half 
Incentive  was  gone  so 
cattle  herds  started,  i 
driving    prices    to    unbel 
Drought  was  a  frequent 
In  the  1950s  forcing  a 
of  beef   cattle   on   an 
distressed  prices. 

Supply  and  demand 
themselves  but  the  profit 
so  our  nation's  cow  her< 
producing  an  overly  ampli 
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vacuum.  There 
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be  fed  to  some- 

a  profit  incentive 

beef  cattle  popu- 

began. 
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with  the  new  supply 

n  1952.  The  profit 

llqu  datlon  of  the  beef 
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Visitor  to  our  land 

dd  tlonal  liquidation 
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foi  ces  tried  to  align 
ncentlve  was  gone 
remained  static, 
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Traditionally,  the  western 
their  feeder  cattle  to  the 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Individual    farmers 
slaughter  weights  and  grad  5 

In  the  late   1950's,  witli 
genulty,   the   commercial 
The    theory    was    to   mass 
longer  was  It  a  matter  of 
ing  a  few  cattle  by  feeding 
produced;  each  commercia 
them  by  the  tens  of  thouss  nds 
of  making  a  smaller  per  h^d 
head. 

These   mass  production 
lots  demonstrated  a  glutt^ 
cattle  to  be  fattened.  Thej 
of  tradition  and  brought  In 
nook  and  corner  of  the 
tion    untold    thousands    . 
dairy  calf  which  had  been 
pounds  for  veal,  and  gras 
been  slaughtered  at  600  to 
finding  their  way  from  th« 
ket  as  1,100  to  1,200  poun< 

Thus,    without    material  y 
number  of  cattle  in  the 
merclai  feedlots  had 
weights  of  the  available 
creasing  the  tonnage  or  .  _ 
able  to  the  consumer.  Onc( 
the  down  slide  through  th« 
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One  cannot  criticize  th 
for  not  producing  beef.  In 
population   of   about    155 
Industry  turned  out  56 
It  was  too  much!  Cattle  ^_. 
However,  In  1972  with  a"h 
of  some  210  million,  the 
116  povinds  per  person.  It 
Prices  started  up.  The  230' 
.sumers   wages   during   this 
prosperity   which   the   con 
joying,  was  the  one  thUig 
the  high  meat  prices  that 
Too  many  people  had  too 
spend  on  the  avaUable  sv 
don't  blame  the  cowman.  It 
upon  you  by  the  blessings 

In  those  twenty  years  f. 
the    beef   industry   Increase  i 
During  those   twenty  years 
for  less  than  they  had  brc 
1950  and  1951.  I  am  very 
before,  during  and  after 
the  cattlemen  refused  to 
hajidouts  and  subsidies, 
fast,  determined  to  eat  thel  ■ 
over  supply  and  work  out 
lems  without  bureaucratic 
until    the    spring    of    1971 
prices  got  back  up  to  the   , 
had  been  twenty  years  befor 
1973,  live  slaughter  steers 
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than  they  brought  In  1952 
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the    Federal    Government 

beef  industry  or  wouldn't  j„ 

us  to  run  our  own  business 

a    fair    profit    on    our    hive^tment 

labors? 
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we   stand   today   with   gove 
ceilings     on     beef     prices 
boycotts. 
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commercial  feed- 
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FROM     WHENCE     ALL 

Pood  does  not  come  from 
ket.  It  comes  in  its  many 
from  agriculture  through  a 
marketing  and  transportati<  n 

Agriculture  Is  big! 
beef  is  the  largest;  segment 
est  industry.  Agriculture's 
lion  dollars  is  equal  to  60', 
tlons  in  the  United  States, 
erates  78  billion  dollars  a 

on  goods,  services,  taxes. 

the  things  that  city  people 
buys   more    petroleum 
other   single   Industry   and 
every  year,  to  put  tires  on  7 
more  electricity  than  all  thi 
dustrles  In  Chicago.  Detroit 
more,  Houston  and  Washing 
gether. 

Yes,  agriculture  is  big.  It 
feed  our  nation  every  day, 
food  exports  to  many  deprive  d 
world.  Why  shouldn't  agrici 
in  the  prosperity  that  has 
tion?  Especially,  since  food 
better  value  than  it  was  th. 
1940,  one  hour  of  a  factory 
would   buy   1.8  pounds   of  i 
1971.  the  same  hours  work 
pounds  of  round  steak. 

Don't  forget  that  profit 
keeps  the  wheels  of 
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with  a  human 
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bleak  years, 
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WHAT   ABOUT  THE   FIXTURE? 

The  average  age  of  the 
day.  is  59.  Our  young  peoplt 
country  for  the  big  cities.  "] 
ten  off  farming  and  ranching 
ness.  The  investment  is  too 
too  great,  the  work  too  hard 

too  little.  If  the  price 

low  for  profitable  operation 
suppose  is  going  to  produce  -^ 
the  years  to  come?  We  mus' 
people  into  the  Industry  anc 
the  profit   Incentive  to  en 
come  back  and  get  th©  Job 
there  will  be  no  beef  at  any 

WHAT  ABOUT  INCREASES  IN 

Let's  go  back  to  the  conce]  it 
tion  is  one  big  ranch.  Given 
tive,  there  is  definitely  room  . 
beef  production.  If  the  cotton 
farmer  sees  more  profit  In 
will  switch  to  beef,  thereby, 
ductlon.  Technological  and 
agement  techniques  will  also  . 
tion.  But,  a  big  bulge  In  the 
beef  such  as  occurred  during 
years  is  not  in  the  cards. 
2   million  acres  of  prime  . 
land  is  covered  up  with  new 
city  expansion.  The  wide  open 
since  fenced  and  gone.  There 
left  from  the  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  dairy  herds 
make   choice   beef   is   being 
weights  so  there  is  little  or  no 
nage  to  be  expected  from  that 

The  simple,   plain, 

that  with  an  expanding 

demanding  115  to  120  pounds 
son,  there  is  not  enough  beef 
cheap  prices.  Furthermore, 
what  the  commentators  and 
you,  this  situation  is  not 
over  night. 
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LOOK  UNTO  THE  LORD 


It  takes  a  long  time  to  Increase  beef  pro- 
duction. If  a  rancher  decided,  in  the  fall  of 
1972,  to  expand  his  herd  he  would  hold  back 
additional  heifer  calves  at  weaning  time, 
seven  to  eight  months  old  and  weighing  350 
to  400  pounds.  These  heifers  would  be  exposed 
to  a  bull  in  the  spring  of  1973.  They  would 
have  their  first  calves  in  the  spring  of  1974. 
These  calves  would  be  weaned  in  the  fall  of 
1974  and  sold  to  another  rancher  to  be  run 
for  another  year  on  grass,  to  yearlings.  These 
yearlings  would  be  sold  In  the  fall  of  1975 
to  a  feeder.  The  feeder  would  put  them  In  the 
feedlot  on  fiUl  feed  for  180  to  200  days  until 
they  graded  USDA  Choice.  Now,  in  early 
summer  of  1976,  the  critter  Is  ready  for 
slaughter.  Thus,  three  and  one  half  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  rancher  de- 
cides to  expand  until  that  decision  readies 
your  dinner  table. 

So,  don't  listen  to  the  politicians  who  tell 
you  of  the  Increased  production  of  beef  that 
they  expect  in  the  last  half  of  1973.  Over  the 
decades  of  changing  political  administra- 
tions, I  have  had  Republican  cows  that  had 
Democratic  calves  and  Democratic  cows  that 
had  Republican  calves.  It  just  doesn't  seem 
to  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  the  old  cow 
as  she  still  remains  pregnant  for  nine  months 
before  the  offspring  arrives.  Beef  production 
is  not  determined  by  politicians  nor  en- 
gineers but  by  GOD. 

WELL,  WHAT  ABOUT  IMPORTS? 

Australia  and  Argentina  are  the  only  large 
sources  but  they  are  having  their  problems. 
Australia  Is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  worse 
drouths  of  the  century.  She  Is  being  forced 
to  liquidate  many  cattle,  Involuntturily,  for 
lack  of  feed.  Because  of  interference  and 
bungling  by  a  hostile  government,  Argentina 
now  has  one  meatless  week  In  every  four. 
The  next  question  is  why  should  they  ship 
their  beef  to  us  when  they  can  get  twice  as 
much  for  it  in  the  Japanese  and  European 
markets.  The  beef  that  does  come  in  Is  a  low 
quality  beef  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  manu- 
facturing beef,  suitable  for  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgers, cold  cuts.  Spam  and  etc.  America 
Is  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth, 
so  blessed  with  bountiful  crops  and  harvests, 
that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  grain  fed, 
fat  beef  that  you  are  accustomed  to  and  de- 
manding from  the  industry,  today.  How 
Ironical  that  in  a  country  so  blessed  with 
plenty  that  the  producer  Is  penalized  with 
low  prices,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
forces  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  Who  is 
the  culprit?  It  Is  the  government's  deficit 
spending  and  the  irresponsible  wage  demands 
of  labor  that  fan  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
brings  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
ever  lower. 

In  any  event,  the  plain  truth  Is  that  there 
is  a  world  stortage  of  beef.  So,  don't  look 
to  Imports  to  bring  beef  prices  down. 

BUREAUCRATS,     BUREAUCRATS,     BUREAUCRATS 

During  the  past  year,  the  government  has 
stopped  buying  US  beef  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
They  discontinued  purchases  of  beef  for  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  They  opened  up  our 
borders  to  imports  and  begged  the  outside 
world  to  flood  the  market  and  break  our 
beef  prices.  They  placed  an  embargo  on  hide 
exports.  They  requested  that  Japan  stop  buy- 
ing pork  from  us.  They  sold  250  million  bush- 
els of  grain  to  Russia  and  drove  the  price  of 
grain  up  so  that  It  cost  almost  double  in 
feed  to  feed  the  cattle.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  banned  the  use  of  dlethylstll- 
bestrol,  DES,  in  cattle  feeds,  which  increased 
the  cost  of  feeding  about  17':i^,  because  they 
had  been  able  to  pick  up  a  residue  of  DES  of 
/2  parts  per  billion  in  the  liver  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animal,  not  in  the  meat.  Yet  in  the 
same  week,  the  same  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration approved  the  "morning  after  con- 
traceptive "  for  women  of  50  milligrams  of 
DES  per  day  for  five  days.  Some  bright  soul 
put  his  calculator  to  this  one  and  It  turns 


out  that  a  woman  would  have  to  eat  262 
t07is  of  beef  liver  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
DES  as  was  prescribed  for  the  morning  after 
contraceptive.  Finally,  Mr.  Nixon  declared  a 
celling  on  beef  prices  and  the  consumers  in- 
stigated a  boycott  of  beef. 

Now,  Pardner,  If  you  don't  think  this  Is 
harassment  of  a  vital  industry  I  sure  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes harassment. 

LET    us    MAKE    A    DEAL 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  l>eef  con- 
suming public,  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of 
the  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  of 
us  who  own  cows  In  this  nation.  We  are 
willing  to  try  and  produce  more  beef,  cope 
with  the  usual  economic  problems,  bend  with 
Mother  Nature's  fickle  ways  and  vote  in  the 
next  elections  but  we  have  no  intentions  of 
making  any  Investments  to  expand  beef  pro- 
duction until  we  can  clearly  see  a  fair  profit 
for  our  efforts,  in  a  political  and  economic 
climate  that  Is  not  sniping  at  us  at  every 
turn.  We  can  get  a  higher  price  for  our 
product  abroad  than  we  can  get  at  home. 
We  would  prefer  to  serve  our  beloved  coun- 
try first  and  always. 

THE  ANSWEB 

Th©  only  way  to  reduce  beef  prices  is  to 
Increase  production.  The  only  way  to  increase 
production  is  to  get  off  our  backs  and  let 
us  have  a  fair  profit  for  our  Investment  and 
labor.  Given  that  opportunity,  we  will  bring 
our  children  back  to  the  home  ranch  and 
keep  you  the  best  fed  nation  that  walks 
in  all  of  God's  fresh  air. 

How's  about  a  delicious  steak  for  supper, 
tonight? 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
ADMINISTRATOR  RUCKELSHAUS 
IN  TRANSITION  DECISION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  announced  today  by  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  is  a  rea- 
sonable interim  action  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  1975  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  automobile  emission 
reductions. 

His  schedule  for  compliance  with  the 
act  appears  consistent  with  its  provisions 
and  our  understanding  of  the  techno- 
logical ability  to  meet  these  require- 
ments by  1975.  In  making  his  decision, 
the  Administrator  exercised  the  respon- 
sibilities given  to  him  by  the  Congi-ess. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  Mr.  Ruckel- 
shaus' statement  and  believe  it  vindi- 
cates the  action  of  the  Congress  as  stated 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  serve  as  chairman. 

His  adoption  of  procedures  to  obtain 
a  realistically  phased  compliance  with 
the  act  is  a  proper  approach  under  the 
existing  circumstances. 

This  decision  was  based  on  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Administra- 
tor. These  public  examinations  provided 
a  thorough  review  of  all  issues  involved, 
both  of  a  technical  nature  and  as  they 
relate  to  the  national  economy.  These 
are  issues  that  will  receive  further 
scrutiny  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  during  its  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  with  the  active  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•  Mr.  MusKiE). 

The  1-year  extension  for  compliance 


with  standards  established  under  the  act 
is  valid  only  if  it  encourages  further  con- 
sideration of  technologies  other  than 
those  proposed  for  use  by  the  American 
automobile  industry.  During  this  period, 
the  pressures  of  free  market  competition 
should  accelerate  development  of  both 
effective  catalysts  and  other  emission- 
reduction  technologies.  This  will  be  espe- 
cially important  for  the  production  of 
cars  in  the  years  after  1976. 

The  decision  to  study  the  value  of 
catalysts  on  a  limited  scale  will  be  help- 
ful in  determining  if  they  are  indeed  the 
best  way  to  comply  with  the  act. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
1-year  extension  is  the  only  one  possible 
under  the  act.  The  extension  granted  by 
Administrator  Ruckelshaus  relieves  no 
one  from  the  responsibility  of  complying 
with  the  established  standards  by  the 
statutory  deadline. 

During  the  hearings  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
wiU  hold  on  this  subject  next  week,  I  in- 
tend to  explore  with  the  Administrator 
questions  relating  to: 

The  effect  of  EPA's  action  on  achieving 
on  schedule  health-related  ambient  air 
quality  standards; 

Additional  strategies  to  achieve  health 
standards  which  might  be  considered  by 
EPA,  including  transportation  and  used 
car  controls ; 

Alternatives  to  the  present  catalyst- 
based  systems  which  do  not  adversely 
affect  driveability  or  fuel  consumption; 
and. 

Alternatives  to  the  conventional  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  that  have  par- 
ticular merit  for  the  post-1976  period. 


EARTH   WEEK 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  celebration  of  Earth 
Week,  so  designated  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor. 

In  recognition  of  Earth  Week  and  the 
desire  we  all  have  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect it  for  future  generations,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  poem, 
wi-itten  by  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  Milford  E.  Shields,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  poem  is  entitled,,  "The  Earth,' 
and  it  portrays  rather  well  the  expansive 
resources  it  makes  available  to  mankind. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Earth 
(By  MUford  E.  Shields) 
I  am  the  earth. 
I  am  atoms,  and  granite,  and  erosion,  and 

chemistry,  and  soU. 
I  am  dry,  and  cold,  and  wet,  and  hot,  and 

flesh,  and  fertility. 
I  provide  food  for  men's  bodies,  poison  for 

their  passions,  beauty  for  their  lives. 

vision  lor  their  souls,  and  peace  for 

their  ashes. 
I  host  nature,  I  mistress  harmony,  I  sister  the 

stars,  and  I  balance  the  spheres. 
For  I  am  the  earth. 


AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  farm 
communities  in  Minnesota  are  alarmed 
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by  the  President's  announced  Intention 
to  phase  out  price  support  and  acreage 
adjustment  programs. 

Prior  to  the  election  last  year,  no  hint 
of  this  new  policy  was  revealed.  In  fact, 
at  that  time  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz 
removed  a  record  amount  of  land  from 
production  and  freely  boasted  of  being 
able  to  spend  money  like  a  drunken  sailor. 

Bad  weather  and  the  Russian  grain 
sales,  combined  with  the  a'dministration's 
mismanagement  of  last  year's  farm  pro- 
gram, have  contributed  significantly  to 
rising  consumer  anger  over  food  prices. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
removing  all  controls  on  production  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  nearly  all  controls 
on  planting  of  feed  grains.  Transporta- 
tion lines  are  ready  clogged  with  grain 
from  the  1972  and  prior  year  harvests 
which  the  Department  called  out  of 
storage.  Expeits  believe  this  grain  will 
still  be  backlogged  when  next  year's 
crops  must  be  moved.  Farmers  are  wor- 
ried about  how  they  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  this  situation. 

But  without  price  support  and  acreage 
adjustment  machinery,  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  would  be  unable  to  sur- 
vive. 

Rural  America  is  dependent  upon  the 
survival  of  our  family  farm  system  for 
essential  income,  jobs,  and  community 
services. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  kill  the  family  fai-m  system,  and 
I  believe  that  could  be  the  result  of 
adopting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. We  must  maintain  a  viable  rural 
America,  and  not  push  more  Americans 
against  their  will  into  overcrowded  cities. 

As  an  indication  of  the  sentiment  in 
Minnesota  on  this  issue,  I  offer  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Willmar 
West  Central  Daily  Tribune. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  following 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AGRICin,TDBE 

(By  O.  B.  Augustson) 
On  this  editorUl  page  will  be  found  a  spe- 
cial article  which  comes  out  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It 
is  of  Interest  to  our  agricultural  producers 
but  being  farming  Is  still  our  basic  industry 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  people  in  all 
our  rural  towns  dependent  upon  that  in- 
dustry. 

Sometimes  statements  from  the  source 
mentioned  have  not  been  of  the  viewpoint 
of  the  release  article  published.  So  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  this  reference  to  the  dangers 
of  wiping  out  farm  price  supports. 

For  this  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
present  administration  at  Washington.  Farm 
support  programs  are  expiring  unless  they 
are  renewed  by  the  Congress  and  become  a 
retained  fact  even  without  the  support  of 
the  White  House  or  in  defiance  of  it. 

Regarding  the  White  House  attitude  wa 
note  that  Senator  Humphrey  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  Nixon  intentions  could  kUI 
what  are  left  of  our  family  farms 

At  about  the  same  time  Senator  Mondale 
declared  that  the  President  can  well  be 
viewed  as  a  "farm  foe." 

Such  statements  are  not  unexoected  for 
the  President  is  shooting  his  guns  at  winning 


out  direct  subsidy  paym^ts 
time  his  other  target  is 
that  limit  the  amount  o 
plant   and   still   receive 
result  of  all  this  will  thrcjw 
a  complete  open  market 
mercy. 

Naturally  the  U.S.  Dep 
flcials  are  of  the  same 
company.   From   this 
day  came  an  article  urg|ng 
to  have  a  common  front 
cation  and  some  other 
tlons  but  not  a  word  aljout 
income  to  sustain  and 
things.  If  rural  America 
come  lilce  an  urban 
care  of  aU  of  its  problems 
the   same   token   if   rura 
problems  to  worry  about 
not  received  the  decent 
of  them.  And  here  is  wher  s 
is  needed  to  get  that  Just 


and  at  the  same 

acreage  allotments 

land  a  farmer  can 

subsidies.   The  net 

the  farmers  upon 

ind  at  Its  complete 
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of  Agriculture  of- 

r  lind  a  la  Butz  and 

department  the  other 

the  rural  areas 

Talking  about  edu- 

si  condary  considera- 

a  decent  farm 

for  those  needed 

vill  get  its  just  In- 

comjnunity  It  wiU  take 

if  It  has  any.  By 

America  has  any 

it  is  because  It  has 

1  icome  to  take  care 

the  common  front 

Income. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  LEGIS- 
LATURE OF  NEBRASKA  EXPRESS- 
ING OPPOSITION  ,  OF  MAJORITY 
OP  NEBRASKANS  AGAINST  ROLL- 
BACK  OP  LIVESTCCK  PRICES 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Priident 
lature  of  Nebraska  has 
tive  Resolution  31.  Th^ 
by  Senator  Jules  Bui- 
district.    This    resolu_. 
Legislatm-e  of  Nebrask  i 
senting  vote.  It  had  the 
senator    present.    This 
presses  the  opposition  c  f 
Nebraskans  against  the 
stock  prices,  the  regulation 
of  hides,  and  other 
price  ceilings  detrimentl 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
with  this  resolution.  A| 
have  just  started  to  rea  :h 
they  should  be.  Farmei  s 
high  costs.  In  Nebraska 
rienced  a  very  severe  wi  nter 
of  calves  due  to  weathe: 
unjust  and  unfair  to  roll 
or  subject  them  to  control 
it  should  be  done 

I  am  also  opposed  t< 
meat  that  were  placed 
President.  I  think  that 
It  will  not  help  the   . 
shorten  the  supply  am  I 
lowers  the  price  of  agricultural 
is  unfair  and  imjust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  print  in  the  Record 
Resolution  31.  This  was 
ington  and  presented  by 
ator  Jules  Burbach,  anc 
Epke.  They  were  accofipanied 
Ray  Steffensmeier,  a  w 
and  civic   leader    from 

Tliere  being  no  objec 
tion  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
Legislative  Re 


the  Legis- 

adopted  Legisla- 

was  introduced 

:h,  of  the  19th 

n    passed    the 

without  a  dis- 

support  of  every 

resolution    ex- 

the  majority  of 

rollback  of  live- 

of  the  export 

!  controls  and 

to  agriculture. 

in  total  accord 

ricultural  prices 

a  point  where 

are  faced  with 

they  have  expe- 

and  the  loss 

conditions.  It  Is 

back  these  prices 

I  do  not  think 
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Whereas,  there  is  pendi 
Representatives  of  the 
6168  which  proposes,  amo 
roll  livestock  prices  back 
uary   10,    1973.   and  to 
of  hides;   and 

Whereas,    the    enactment 
would  have  a  disastrous 
omy  of  Nebraska  and  other 
in  which  the  livestock 


the  ceilings  on 

thereon  by  the 

was  ill-advised. 

ci)nsumer.  It  will 

anything  that 

products 

unanimous  con- 
Legislative 
qrought  to  Wash- 
its  author,  Sen- 
Senator  Walter 
by  Mr. 
known  banker 
Beemer,   Nebr. 
ion,  the  resolu- 
printed  in  the 


BOqUTION  31 

in  the  House  of 
United  States   H.R. 

other  things,  to 

the  level  of  Jan- 

reiulate   the   export 


of    H.R.    6168 

et'ect  on  the  econ- 

nid western  states 

in4ustry  is  a  major 


factor  by  forcing  a 
prices;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment 
discourage  the  production 
resulting  shortage  of  meat 
sumption;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  expected 
come  to  a  vote  In  the  He. 
tives  on  Wednesday,  AprU 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  res 
bers  of  the  Eighty-Third 
braska,  first  session: 

1.  That  the  Legislature 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  616p 
member  of  the  Nebraska 
United  States  Senate  and 
sentatives  to  Join  in  such 

2.  That   the    Legislature 
Burbach  to  chair  a  special 
Legislature  to  go  to  Wash 
enactment  of  H.R.  6168. 

3.  That  Senator  Burbach 
of  this  resolution  to  -..^.^ 
Patman,   Chairman   of   the 
and   Commerce   Commlttw 
W.  R.  Poage,  Chairman  of 
culture    Committee,    each 
Nebraska  delegation  in  the 
of  Representatives,  and  to 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

CERTIFICATI 


ApHl  11,  197S 

reduction  in  livestock 
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H.R.  6168  wm 

Hou^e  of  Representa- 

1973. 

-by  the  mem- 

leglslature  of  Ne- 


\|gorously  opposes 

and  urges  each 

delegation  in  the 

House  of  Repre- 

appositlon. 

directs   Senator 

committee  of  the 

ngton  to  oppose 


Repre  sentative 


deliver   a  copy 

Wright 

House   Banking 

Representative 

the  House  Agri- 

memlDer    of    the 

!  ^nate  and  House 

Sari  Butz,  Secre- 


I,  Vincent  D.  Brown, 
lature,  hereby  certify  that 
a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
lutlon  31,  which  was  passe<: 
ture  of  Nebraska  In  the 
lature.  First  Session,  on 
April,  1973. 

Vincent 
Clerk  of 


Cl^k  of  the  Legis- 

the  foregoing  is 

Legislative  Reso- 

by  the  Legisla- 

Ei^ty-Thlrd  Legls- 

Tenth  Day  of 


tie 


3.  Brown, 
Legislature. 
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FORGOTTEN  Vj  LLUES 


Pr(  (sident. 
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personalities 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr. 
my    constituents,    Mr.    _ 
Camden,  has  drawn  my 
provocative  statement 
delivered  in  a  sermon  by 
Robbins  at  the  First  Univfcrsalist 
in  Rockland,  Maine. 

In    his   sermon,   Dr 
some  of  the  ideas  and 
guided  men  and  structuted 
eties  in  the  past,  as  corjtrasted 
modern  world  of  "time  >--,,«.o 
saving  devices — computerized 
— and  fractured  . 
bins  eloquently  reminds 
Ing  value  of  our  religious 
heritage.  I  ask  unanimoi^s 
his  remarks  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objectioti 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Forgotten 
It  is  pretty  difficult  and 
sometimes  frustrating  to  try 
ful  and  at  the  same  time  a 
person,  particularly  In  the 
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and  RomaiL^hllosophers.  That  fusion  of  the 
Hebraic,  Christian,  and  Greek  philosophic 
tradition  produced  extraordinary  results, 
notably,  the  medieval  worldview.  The  final 
product  of  this  great  fusion  of  earlier  distinct 
ways  of  thinking  and  living  bad  a  wonder- 
'ful  symmetry  about  It.  It  was  a  complete 
structtu'e.  Popes  and  emperors,  priests  and 
friars,  princes,  vassals  or  serfs  might  be  quite 
illiterate  and  often  were  so.  Recall  that 
Chwlemagne,  crowned  on  Christmas  Day  In 
800  A.D.  as  the  ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  could  not  read  and  write.  There  are 
few  more  decisive  fig\u-es  than  Charlemagne 
In  western  history.  But,  even  so,  he  knew 
and  felt  and  embodied  many  things,  many 
truths,  which  intellectually  he  could  not 
imderstand  or  explain.  People  living  In  such 
a  unified  culture  might  be  quite  Illiterate, 
but  they  knew  where  they  stood,  they  knew 
what  they  stood  for,  and  they  knew  who  was 
the  ultimate  Determiner  of  their  Destiny. 
They  knew  also  to  whom  they  would  have 
to  give  account  on  the  great  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, so  often  depicted  In  the  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  stained  glass  of  their  cathedrals. 

The  lines  of  authority,  which  we  nowadays 
would  call  the  chain  of  command,  were  all 
brought  together  in  the  hands  of  one  eternal 
authority,  whose  name  was  God.  Many  psy- 
chological and  moral  benefits  were  derived 
from  living  in  that  kind  of  harmonized, 
total  pattern. 

Our  PUgrlm  and  Puritan  forebears  coming 
ashore  on  this  new  and  nearly  empty  con- 
tinent Intended  and  really  tried  bard  to 
make  Massachusetts  (and  that  includes 
Maine)  Into  a  latter  day  Cotrunonwealth  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  set  down  in  the  He- 
brew Scripture.  This  was  the  Promised  Land 
as  the  Pilgrims  saw  it;  its  laws,  its  morals, 
its  religion.  Its  civic  order  were  to  be  the  new 
form  of  the  old  covenant. 

As  in  the  much  more  extensive  medieval 
model,  this  earthly  life  was  to  be  spent  in 
self-discipline  and  preparation  for  the  next 
life.  It's  hard  for  us  to  comprehend.  You 
and  I  don't  know  much  about  the  next  life. 
So  we  focus  down  here.  But  heaven  to  those 
early  Americans  was  almost  more  real  than 
earth.  This  was  Just  an  outer  court,  the 
passageway,  so  to  speak,  by  which  you  en- 
tered the  great  temple.  They  knew  where 
they  were  going.  We  say  it  somewhat  in 
Jest:  "Heaven's  my  destination"!  They  would 
have  said  It  In  aU  seriousness,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

But  between  the  early  1600's  and  the  late 
1700's,  too  much .  had  happened  for  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  States  Fed- 
eral Government  to  try  to  perpetuate  and 
write  Into  the  national  Constitution  that 
old  Puritan  dream  of  a  reconstituted  Com- 
monwealth of  God. 

In  those  two  centuries,  some  things  that 
had  once  been  entirely  conceivable  became 
Impossible.  A  massive  reorganization  of  large 
Ideas  had  come  about  during  the  Age  of 
Reason.  The  new  science,  new  philosophy, 
new  self-awareness  and  the  new  climate  of 
ideas  produced  a  new  breed  of  teachers, 
pamphleteers  and  statesmen  in  what  we  now 
call  the  liberal  tradition.  Several  of  the 
founders  of  the  federal  government  were 
quite  willing  to  call  themselves  free-think- 
ers. If  the  French  Revolution,  following  the 
American  Revolution,  had  not  gotten  short- 
circuited  into  the  awful  days  of  the  Terror, 
and  had  not  produced  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
our  cultural  history  might  have  followed 
quite  a  different  course.  But  those  massacres 
and  those  French  armies  moving  all  over 
Europe  to  Moscow,  even  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Egypt,  so  shocked  the  sensibilities 
of  Western  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica that  a  great  political  reaction  set  in  and 
conservatism  prevailed,  counteracting  for 
awhile  the  otherwise  clear  and  acceptable 
results  of  the  Enlightenment.  There  was  a 
temporary  delay  In  the  development.  The 
modem  mind  had  been  born  In  the  two  great 


Centuries  of  Reason;  the  shattered  dilapi- 
dated world-view  of  the  previous  thousand 
years  could  never  again  be  satisfactorily 
pieced  together  from  the  broken  fragments. 

The  single  great  idea,  the  drama  of  cre- 
ation, the  pyramid  of  pyower,  the  vision  of 
the  celestial  city,  literally  in  heaven,  all  of 
these  were  gone  beyond  recall  by  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  Democracy,  lit>erty,  toler- 
ation had  been  born.  The  modern  world  with 
its  surprising,  sometimes  shocking  capabili- 
ties. Its  new  questions,  its  tentative  uncer- 
tain answers,  its  fascinating  techniques,  and 
its  thls-worldly  horizons  had  come  Into 
existence 

It  is  In  this  modern  world  that  you  and  I 
must  live  today.  In  all  of  our  comfort,  with 
all  of  our  education  and  affluence,  time-sav- 
ing and  back-serving  devices,  mechanized  or 
automated  Industries,  computerized  busi- 
nesses, and  with  all  of  our  worries,  anxieties, 
our  fractured  personalities,  our  alienated 
populations  and  with  our  specialized  scien- 
tists who  can  no  longer  even  talk  mean- 
ingful to  one  another  because  the  field  of 
each  of  them  has  developed  its  own  language 
that  is  almost  completely  unknown  to  the 
outsider.  Are  these  our  new  mystery  cults? 
There  is  no  longer  a  field  of  chemistry,  there 
are  all  khids  of  subspecialities  within  the 
field.  Likewise,  in  biology  and  physics,  and 
men  can't  cross  the  lines.  In  this  respect 
our  technologists  make  us  think  of  nothing 
quite  so  much  as  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice" 
who  could  turn  on  the  great  fioods,  but 
lacked  the  magic  word  for  controlling  them 
or  shutting  them  off. 

Observers  of  our  national  scene  today, 
sometimes  call  our  current  political  style  a 
"New  Pragmatism",  trying  by  the  use  of  a 
philosophical  term  to  make  that  style,  what- 
ever it  should  properly  be  called,  look  like 
a  rational  method  of  handling  the  affairs  of 
state  or  "facing  up  to  reality",  as  they  say. 
Speaking  this  way,  we  not  only  devalue  the 
dollar  as  we  did  a  few  months  ago,  when  Mr. 
Nixon  called  It  the  "most  significant  mone- 
tary agreement  In  the  history  of  the  world  ". 
and  then  two  weeks  ago  promptly  devalued 
it  again  and  called  it  "an  opportunity".  He 
thereby  also  devalues  the  English  language. 

Pragmatism  is  too  fine  a  philosophical  term 
to  use  for  tinkering  or  stop-gapping  or  re- 
covering a  fumble  for  a  lot  of  lost  yardage. 
A  valid  pragmatism  means  "what  is  true 
works".  It  does  not  mean  "what  works  Is 
true".  There's  a  world  of  difference.  You  and 
I  are  not  going  to  solve  primary  problems 
by  using  secondary  techniques.  The  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  present- 
day  government  play  tiddly-winks  with  one 
another  using  the  price  of  gold  or  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  American  dollar  and  the 
Japanese  Yen  or  the  German  Mark  as  the 
snapping  discs  In  the  game.  But  I'm  very 
much  afraid  that  our  elected  representatives 
do  so  all  too  truly  represent  the  American 
people  In  this  respect.  Too  truly  to  be  good! 

Na  doubt  we  Americans  live  too  high.  We 
ougftt  to  stop  boasting  about  it,  even  If  we 
won't  do  anything  about  It.  We're  Just  al- 
together too  self-indulgent,  7%  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  consuming  50%  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world.  That's  too 
lopsided  for  the  American  people  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  at  this  time  in  history. 
And  even  at  home  when  we  have  to  balance 
our  national  budget,  certainly  a  moral  re- 
quirement for  any  nation,  by  making  a  $12 
billion  cut,  we.  at  the  same  time,  add  S3  bil- 
lion to  the  military  budget.  What  a  way  to 
celebrate  the  President's  historic  trip  to  Pek- 
ing and  Moscow !  We  beef  up  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  new  weapons  systems  against  a 
wholly  hypothetical  enemy,  since  Cl^na  and 
Russia,  now  our  friends,  i  are  the  aLy  nu- 
clear powers  we  have  recently  targetel  upon. 
Then  we  take  several  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  federal  programs  fMT  the  Ill-housed,  Ill- 
educated,  and  ill-carefirfor  children,  widows. 


elderly  and  other-wise  oppressed  or  unem- 
ployable persons  in  our  own  domestic  family, 
who  are  not  hypothetical  In  any  sense  of  the 
word.  We  rightly  forgive  our  foreign  enemies 
after  the  war,  and  wrongly  refuse  to  forgive 
or  forget  our  homeborn  dissenters.  Is  this 
morality  or  politics?  I  know  that  you  and 
I  live  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century 
when  great  moral  principles  and  logical  and 
religious  ideas  are  supposed  to  be  outmoded 
and  held  to  be  totally  irrelevant  by  the 
brightest  practloners  of  the  new  politics  and 
the  new  morality.  But  listen!  From  far  away 
and  long  ago  can  we  not  hear,  however 
faintly,  the  gentle  words  .  .  .  "and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself?".  What  we  hear,  faint 
and  muffled  is  sufficient  to  make  us  restless 
and  uneasy.  A  modern  person,  such  as  you 
and  I  wish  to  be,  had  better  make  haste  to 
learn  that,  even  in  the  modern  world,  we  do 
not  make  all  of  our  own  laws.  The  acid  of 
modernity  cannot  dissolve  reality.  What  our 
thinkers  used  to  call  the  will  of  God.  and 
we  may  call  the  Nature  of  things,  does  not 
allow  everything  to  go.  There's  a  lot  more 
to  nature  than  stuff  and  things.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  had  the  right  Idea  In  his  famil- 
iar doggerel  lines,  a  pretty  good  memory 
gem  to  salt  away : 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealiiig. 
The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  still  continues  stealing. 

Can  it  be  that  we  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers  of  the  1620's  or  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  1700's  have  thought  our- 
selves so  far  away  from  the  controlling  in- 
sights of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  world-view 
that  we  have  altogether  forgotten  and  no 
longer  feel  the  pressure  upon  our  minds  and 
our  actions  of  tlie  inexorable  Justice  or  the 
unquenchable  mercy  of  God  as  taught  by 
the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  or  the  Prophet 
of  Galilee.  Those  forgotten  values,  ra- 
tionalized almost  out  of  existence,  certainly 
out  of  practice,  had  better  be  remembered 
again.  And  soon!  Recall  Emerson's  wonder- 
fully prophetic  words:  "In  the  end  It  Is  only 
the  triumph  of  principle  that  can  bring  you 
peace." 


RETARDED  LEARN  JOB  SKILLS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  recently 
Dr.  Ibrahim  Hussein,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Johnson  County  Mental  Re- 
tardation Center  in  Overland  Park. 
Kans.,  brought  to  my  attention  an  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  article  about 
the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  young  mentally  retarded 
men  and  women  are  being  rehabilitated 
effectively.  The  Johnson  County  Mental 
Retardation  Center  has  coordinated 
many  existing  programs,  ser\aces,  and 
funds  to  establish  an  organized  and  elfi- 
cient  program  providing  maximum  out- 
put. 

The  following  article  entitled  "Re- 
tarded Learn  Job  Skills"  by  Allen  Win- 
chester, printed  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
January  25,  1973,  describes  the  program 
at  the  Johnson  County  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Center.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retarded  Learn  Job  Skilxa 
(By  S.  Allen  Winchester) 

Ten  years  ago  a  psychologist  concluded 
that  an  ll-year-old  mentally  rete^ded  and 
deaf  boy  named  Larry  probably  would  never 
be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

The  psychologist,  who  was  employed  by 
the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  made  the 
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conclusion  after  analyzing  the  results  of  vari- 
ous psychological  and  learning  testa  that 
Larry  had  taken.  He  reported  that  Larry,  who 
had  lost  his  hearing  during  a  severe  illness, 
had  an  Intelligence  quotient  of  60-40  points 
lower  than  that  of  the  average  person. 

The  psychologist  described  the  youngster, 
who  at  11  had  no  previous  schooling,  as  a 
•mentally  retarded  child  who  will  require  a 
highly  Individualized  program  it  retained  in 
the  school.  Academic  progress  will  be  mini- 
mal. Vocatipnal  training  for  simple  tasks 
only  is  Indicated." 

The  psychologist  concluded:  "It  is  unlikely 
the  child  will  ever  lead  an  unsupervised  ex- 
istence." 

Fortunately  for  Larry  the  psychologists 
gloomy  forecast  was  wrong. 

Today  Larry,  now  26,  leads  a  normal  un- 
supervised life.  He  is  married,  holds  a  steady 
Job,  communicates  In  sign  language  and 
drives  a  car.  He  lives  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 

However,  only  two  years  ago  the  p.sycholo- 
glsfs  prophecy  did  seem  correct.  Larry  was 
forced  to  leave  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
might  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  institu- 
tional confinement  If  the  Johnson  County 
Mental  Retardation  Center  (J.C.M.R.C.) 
hadn't  come  to  his  rescue. 

Larry  underwent  radical  rehabilitation 
changes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
J.C.M.R.C.  Mental  retardation  personnel  de- 
signed an  Individual  program  aimed  at  help- 
ing Larry  become  seU-sufficient. 

Larrys  "prescription'"  called  for  guidance 
to  help  him  look  at  things  as  an  adult,  edu- 
cation on  budgeting  money  and  helping  him 
get  along  with  others.  It  also  called  for  Job 
training. 

Larry  moved  to  Park  House,  a  men's  resi- 
dence In  Olathe  that  teaches  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  tasks  that  many  persons  take 
for  granted  such  as  dishwashing,  cooking, 
clothes  washing,  cleaning,  how  to  get  along 
with  others,  wearing  clean  clothes,  showering 
and  getting  up  on  time. 

The  former  nursing  home  can  handle  up 
to  12  men  said  Mrs.  Vanesa  Erwln  who  along 
with  her  husband  Murle  Erwln  supervises 
the  home. 

"The  men  have  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves — use  the  toilet,  dress  and  feed 
themselves — before  they  are  accepted  here  ' 
Mrs.  Erwln  said. 

Once  In  the  home  they  are  assigned  one 
or  more  roommates. 

"Keeping  their  rooms  clean  Is  one  of  their 
duties"  Mrs.  Erwln  said.  "Tliey  have  to  de- 
cide among  themselves  who  Is  to  sweep  the 
floor  In  their  room." 

Learning  to  mrke  decisions,  however  sim- 
ple they  noay  seem,  is  a  step  toward  self- 
sufficiency,  said  Dr.  Ibrahim  (Abe)  Hussein, 
J.C.M.R.C.  executive  director.  Park  House  and 
its  mission  counterpart,  the  Linda  Dorfman 
Home  for  Women,  are  designed  to  allow  the 
mentally  retarded  to  live  In  the  community. 
"Mentally  retarded  persons  are  one  of  the 
most  highly  discriminated  against  minori- 
ties." Dr.  Hussein  said.  "Were  trying  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  mainstream  of  life  so 
they  can  live  as  normal  lives  as  possible." 

For  those  like  Larry,  who  was  allowed  to 
movfr  to  an  apartment  in  October,  1971.  the 
transition  is  quick  but  for  others  It  takes 
longer. 

"We're  trying  to  make  parents  with  adult 
retarded  children  realize  they  can  become 
independent  and  need  not  be  a  burden,"  Dr. 
Hussein,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  said. 
The  programs  at  the  two  homes  include 
dally  visits  to  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation 
Center  In  Lenexa  where  men  and  women  are 
taught  simple  Jobs  or  trades,  including 
dishwashing.  Janitorial  work  and  various  as- 
sembly line  tasks  that  would  be  monotonous 
In  many  but  are  particularly  suited  to  men- 
tally retarded  persons,  said  Clair  Kusz- 
maul,  director  of  vocational  services. 

Tlie  rehabilitation  center  was  established 
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tor,  had  been  looking  forward  to  daily 
clinics  which  were  to  be  provided  under 
the  program. 

The  Northlands  program  has  also 
helped  in  the  vital  work  of  spreading 
throughout  the  State  the  medical  knowl- 
edge concentrated  in  the  urban  areas, 
both  by  improving  library  access  and 
providing  training  for  health  personnel. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Qtrnrr  Health  Program  Wii.l  End 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

Northlands  Regional  Medical  Program, 
which  In  the  last  five  years  with  a  $6  mil- 
lion budget  has  updated  medical  libraries 
across  the  state,  provided  mobUe  health 
vans  In  remote  districts,  sponsored  varieties 
of  applied  research  and  dozens  of  training 
projects,  wlU  end  in  either  June  cr  Septem- 
ber. 

Program  Director  Dr.  Winston  Miller  In- 
formed the  directors  of  50  current  and  40 
planned  projects  that  Northlands  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Nixon  administration  to  phase 
out  completely,  along  with  55  other  Regional 
Medical  Programs  (RMPs)  across  the  country. 

No  new  funds  will  be  granted  after  June  30, 
be  said.  "A  skeleton  staff  will  be  employed  for 
a  few  months  af,ter  July  1  to  completely  close 
out  the  program." 

Northlands  has  worked  quietly,  Invisible  to 
the  man  In  the  street,  through  public  and 
private  medical  sources  "to  get  people  to  work 
together  to  provide  health  services,"  and  to 
pay  for  experiments  attacking  particular 
health  problems.  Dr.  Miller  explained  In  an 
Interview  in  bis  St.  Paul  office. 

When  RMPs  were  established  nationwide, 
a  result  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1966,  their  first  goal,  be  said,  was 
"to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  latest  knowl- 
edge and  the  application  of  It  In  the  care  of 
the  person  who  needs  It. 

"Though  Minnesota  Is  rich  In  medical 
care  resources,  there  are  still  huge  voids, 
where  the  best  of  what's  kiK>wn  Isn't  gotten 
out  to  the  people,"  he  explained. 

There  are  180  community  hospitals  In  the 
state,  102  of  them  with  fewer  than  50  beds 
each,  too  small  to  pn-ovlde  the  full  range  of 
care.  Many  towns  have  no  doctors  for  miles 
and  miles. 

E\-en  In  urban  areas,  said  Miller,  the  med- 
ical problems  are  "devilish,"  especially  for 
the  poor,  above  all  fcH-  families  earnmg  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000,  who  are  not  poor 
enough  to  get  aid,  not  rich  enough  to  af- 
ford adequate  care. 

Among  the  projects  Northlands  has  set  up 
or  helped  set  up ; 

Training  more  than  600  nurses,  500  doctors 
and  100  electronic  technicians  In  coronary 
care  units  In  new  techniques  to  "stsu-t" 
hearts  that  "stop."  So  far  they've  reported  a 
10  to  15  per  cent  mortality  reduction. 

Setting  up  a  network  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices, which  are  more  extensive  "than  any 
other  state  but  all  concentrated  In  metro- 
politan areas." 

Running  workshops  and  In-service  train- 
ing for  all  health  workers,  which  have,  for 
example,  sent  30  inactive  nurses  back  on  the 
Job. 

Substantially  Improving  libraries  In  112 
hospitals  and  clinics,  putting  them  in  touch 
with  central  libraries  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Mayo  Clinic  and  hooking 
them  up  to  a  national  "hotline,"  where  they 
can  dial  free  for  instant  Information  on 
nearly  any  subject. 

Promoting  cooperation  among  ho^ltAls, 
cUnlcs  and  doctors'  offices. 


Running  surveys  of  needs  and  analyses  of 
the  effectiveness  of  health  care  being 
provided. 

"Not  every  little  town  can  have  a  doctor," 
says  MlUer.  "They  need  some  other  solutions, 
but  where  are  they  going  to  get  them?  They 
need  support." 

Traditionally,  he  explained,  hospitals  tend 
to  be  in  competition  with  one  another.  "And 
the  physician  Is  by  and  large  an  entre- 
preneur: His  responsibility  has  been  to  his 
patients;  he  didn't  have  any  public  account- 
ability." 

A  large  part  of  Northlands'  Job  was  to 
break  down  "that  rugged  individualism,  the 
•town-gown'  syndrome,  looking  down  their 
noses,"  to  urge  health  workers  to  coordinate 
and  consolidate  in  the  public  Interests.  Dr. 
Miller  feels  cooperation  works  best  when  it 
comes  voluntarily.  Through  Northlands  he 
says  that  has  happened  in  many  cases,  with 
perticlpants  at  first  reluctant,  finally  en- 
thusiastic. Much  more  cooordlnatlon  was  ex- 
pected from  projects  planned  for  next  year. 

MUIer  argues  that  unless  such  coordination 
takes  place  voluntarily,  it  wUl  one  day  be 
forced  by  federal  mandate. 

ReglonsU  medical  programs  in  some  states 
"have  been  total  failures — they  couldn't  get 
those  power  blocks  to  work  together,"  Mil- 
ler said.  But  in  Minnesota  he  feels  success 
has  been  marked. 

One  of  the  50  projects  that  wUl  wind  down 
Is  a  rheumatic  fever  prevention  unit  run  out 
of  the  St.  Paul  Bureau  of  Health.  In  the  past 
year  It  has  taken  throat  ciUtures  of  8,000 
children,  by  school  nurses  and  the  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Neighborhood  House  clin- 
ics. Ten  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found 
to  have  strep  throat,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived treatment.  Their  families  were  also 
checked,  to  guard  against  re-Infection.  If 
strep  goes  untreated  it  could  lead  to  rheu- 
matic fever  and  possibly  severe  heart  disease. 

The  project  cost  $25,000.  Treating  one  case 
of  rheumatic  fever  costs  $30,000 — "conserva- 
tively." according  to  Project  Director  Harry 
Kaphlngst,  who  sees  no  hope  for  that  work 
being  continued. 

Dr.  Jean  Smelker,  director  of  Community- 
University  Health  Center,  Minneapolis,  on  the 
other  hand,  hopes  to  find  some  means  of 
keeping  a  health  educator,  whose  salary  was 
paid  by  Northlands.  His  job  was  to  work  with 
people  In  the  Cedar-Franklhi  neighborhood, 
to  establish  an  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  preventive  care,  regular  check- 
ups. Immunizations,  nutrition,  dentistry. 

However,  that  center's  plan  to  expand 
from  chUd  to  adult  care,  a  Northlands  pro- 
posal offering  $50,000  over  three  years,  Is 
dead. 

A  mobile  health  van,  serving  18  doctorless 
towns  In  Polk  County,  may  be  picked  up  and 
funded  by  the  county  commissioners,  accord- 
ing to  Director  Lilja  Snyder. 

In  one  year,  the  van,  staffed  by  nurses,  has 
provided  "nursing  assessments,"  screening, 
education,  counseling.  Including  Immuniza- 
tions and  Mantoux  testing,  through  2,000 
patient  visits.  Only  two  towns  In  the  county 
have  doctors:  they're  45  miles  apart.  Most 
bus  and  train  service  in  the  area  has  been 
discontinued.  A  majority  of  the  patients  are 
over  65. 

"I'd  written  to  everybody  about  the  idea," 
Mrs.  Snyder  recalls.  "No  Insurance  will  cover 
It;  nobody  pays  for  early  prevention.  North- 
lands was  the  only  one  that  would  listen  to 
us."  But  now  she's  pinning  her  hopes  on 
county  government. 

Less  hopeful  are  the  people  at  Nett  Lake 
and  Lake  Vermillion  Indian  reserv-ations,  who 
had  hoped  to  expand  a  mobile  health  clinic 
sent  out  from  East  Range  Clinic  in  Virginia. 

They  had  planned  with  Northlands  for  a 
paramedic  aide  and  secretary-receptionist  to 
work  full  time  from  a  large  house  trailer,  with 
daUy  clinics  at  Nett  Lake  and  several  times  a 
week  at  Vermillion.  CurrenUy.  staff  visit  Nett 


once  a  week  and  Vermillion  once  every  two 
weeks,  a  project  they  began  2Vi  years  ago. 

Dr.  Gibson  McClelland,  who  works  with  the 
project,  has  found  "the  whole  gamut  of 
major  medical  problems — low  health,  life  ex- 
pectancy 10  or  20  years  less  than  the  average, 
a  high  rate  of  suicide." 

Nett  Lake  is  58  miles  from  the  nearest 
doctor;  Vermillion,  25. 

"With  this  project,"  said  McClelland,  "we 
hoped  to  provide  day-to-day  care — an  entry 
into  medical  care  when  one  first  needs  it,  in- 
stead of  welling  till  It's  critical.  It  would  pro- 
vide closer  contact  with  the  patients  and 
much  closer  follow-up. 

"I  think  its  too  bad  to  pull  the  legs  out 
from  something  like  this,"  he  says,  "a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  public  funds  to  be  spent 
for  needy  American  people,  to  provide  them 
with  needed  services.  This  wasn't  anything 
fancy.  It's  what  should  be  done  with  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

Northlands  paid  for  a  year's  planning  with 
the  Indian  Health  Council  to  establish  a 
clinic  for  Minneapolis  Indians  at  Deaconess 
Hospital  "that  would  serve  them  better  than 
Hennepin  General,  which  doesn't  meet  their 
needs  very  well,"  said  Dr.  Miller.  "Majbe 
they'll  get  a  grant  from  a  private  foundation. 
That's  the  salvation,  I  guess." 

He  said  many  other  projects  need  to  be  de- 
■"eloped :  More  trainUig,  better  use  of  medics 
from  the  military  services,  development  of 
new  jobs  Uke  physicians'  assistants. 

"There  are  many  more  problem  areas  com- 
ing: An  emergency  medical  system  of  am- 
biUances:  this  year  we  planned  a  statev.ide 
sj'stem  through  the  state  Health  Department. 
We've  about  finished  planning;  the  opera- 
tional phase  is  cut  off." 

Miller  sees  lasting  effects  from  the  last 
five  years'  work:  "The  concept  has  been  sold 
that  the  needs  are  great.  A  lot  of  people  are 
dedicated  to  solving  the  problems.  There  are 
12  professionals  on  our  staff,  pretty  com- 
petent people.  They'll  all  get  Jobs  somewhere, 
but  not  necessarily  where  they  can  use  their 
skills  so  well. 

"We'll  have  a  few  missionaries,  but  not 
many.  And  they  tend  to  be  oetracized  by 
their  peers  and  regarded  as  a  little  odd." 

Kaphingst,  who  has  been  involved  with 
RMPs  in  other  states  as  well  as  Minnesota, 
says,  "There  is  simply  no  one  ready  to  pick 
up  the  pieces.  Unquestionably,  many  public 
health  efforts  will  be  set  back  many  years." 


HITTING  THE  ELDE31LY  FOR 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  elderly  have  beenystunned  by 
Nixon  administration  placs  to  mpke 
them  pay  higher  medicare  costs.  They 
recognize  the  serious  threat  this  move 
would  pose  to  their  struggle  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  living  on  fixed  and  limited 
incomes — and  medical  care  constitutes  a 
major  portion  of  those  costs. 

President  Nixon's  fiscal  1974  budget 
proposals  with  respect  to  medicare 
would: 

First,  require  a  medicare  patient  to 
pay  the  victual  full  charges  for  the  Erst 
day  of  hospital  care,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent national  average  payment  of  $72,  as 
well  as  10  percent  of  all  hospital  charges 
thereafter — now  without  cost  to  the 
beneficiary  for  the  fii'st  60  days;  and 

Second,  call  upon  elderly  persons 
whose  doctor  bills  are  covered  by  medi- 
care's voluntary  part  B  insurance,  to  pay 
the  first  $85,  instead  of  the  first  S60,  of 
doctors'  services,  and  to  pay  25  percent, 
instead  of  20  percent,  of  everything  above 
that  amount. 
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It  is  incredible  that  tlie  administration 
would  argue  that  by  initiating  these  new 
requirements,  the  elderly  health  con- 
sumer would  be  made  more  conscious  of 
the  cost  of  hospitalization,  and  hospitali- 
zation would  be  cut  back  in  favor  of 
finding  alternative  modes  of  health  care. 
This  bureaucratic  language,  in  plain 
terms,  means  that  the  elderly  will  be 
dunned  for  hospital  costs  under  medi- 
care over  which  they  have  no  choice  or 
control;  that  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  find  other  health  care  services  that 
all  too  frequently  do  not  exist  or  are  out- 
side their  reach  financially:  and  that 
several  million  elderly  poor  who  are  most 
in  need  of  medical  care — and  who  are 
not  the  ones  who  allegedly  overutilize 
hospitals — will  now  be  denied  this  care. 
Actually,  since  1969.  hospitalization  rates 
for  the  elderly  have  declined. 

The  failures  of  cost  control  are  else- 
where, as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  harsh 
fact  that  medicare  pays  only  42  percent 
of  the  average  beneficiary's  hospital  and 
medical  bills.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  voted  by  the  last  Congress  can 
be  wiped  out  by  rising  health  care  costs. 
I  am  profoiuidly  disturbed  over  the  ad- 
ministration's suggestion  that  medicare 
and  medicaid  cutbacks  can  be  made  pre- 
cisely because  of  social  security  increases. 
This  is  a  total  distortion  of  the  intent 
of  Congress,  which  was  to  provide  vitally 
needed  additional  assistance  under  social 
security  to  help  the  elderly  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

The  administration  must  learn  a  basic 
lesson  of  health  care  economics,  which 
is  that  devices  such  as  coinsurance  and 
deductibles  cannot  control  hospital  and 
medical  care  costs.  But  the  administra- 
tion must  also  learn  that  making  such 
requirements  even  stififer  will  only  act  as 
an  economic  barrier  to  health  care  for 
those  who  need  it  most. 

Meanwhile,  a  medicare  beneficiary, 
whose  average  hospital  stay  is  only  12 
days,  would  confront  a  rise  in  the  cost 
he  or  she  must  bear,  from  $84  to  $189. 

Decisive  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
Senate  to  instruct  the  administration 
that  promises  made  to  the  elderly  must 
not  be  broken.  I  have  joined  with  51 
other  Senators,  led  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE>,  in  introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution putting  the  Senate  formally  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  cuts 
in  medicare  and  medicaid.  This  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  supported  by  a 
majoi-ity  of  the  Senate,  makes  it  clear 
that  these  cuts  have  no  chance  of 
passing. 

But  positive,  constructive  actions  must 
also  be  taken  on  behalf  of  meeting  the 
urgent  health  care  needs  of  20  million 
older  Americans.  And  Congress  must  act 
in  the  face  of  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  make  any  recommendation  to  cut 
back  the  payroll  taxes  the  worker  pays 
or  the  premium  the  elderly  pay  to  sup- 
port the  medicare  program. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  the  So- 
cial Security  and  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1973.  S.  1143.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
deductible — the  first  $60  of  medical  serv- 


ices costs  that  a  pati(  nt  must  presently 
pay  imder  medicare,  i  nd  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  ra  ise  to  $85.  Second, 
this  bill  calls  for  the  ;limination  of  the 
monthly  premium  pa  d  by  elderly  per- 
sons imder  the  supplei  aental  medical  in- 
surance program — th(  premium  that  is 
scheduled  to  rise  to  $(  .30  per  month  be- 
ginning in  July,  and  \  hich  the  Republi- 
can Party  platform  o:  last  year  pledged 
would  henceforth  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  charg(  s  have  already  in- 
creased 100  percent  s  ince  1966,  placing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  low-income 
elderly. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  jvould  begin  a  sys- 
tem of  one-third  genei  al  revenue  financ- 
ing for  the  social  sec  irity  system.  This 
change  would  promo  e  a  long-overdue 
reform  in  what  is  nov  a  regressive  pay- 
roll tax,  to  make  the  :  inancing  of  social 
secui-ity  more  equitabl ;,  while  maintain- 
ing the  actuarial  soun  dness  of  the  trust 
fund.  It  is  an  essenti  il  reform  to  offer 
the  working  man  relie  f  from  this  heavy 
payroll  tax  burden.  Aj  d  let  it  be  paren- 
thetically noted  that  il  is  this  tiiist  fund, 
entirely  self-financed  by  taxpayer  con- 
tributions, that  consti  utes  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  funds  the  'Jixon  administra- 
tion contends  are  bein  i  channeled  under 
its  fiscal  1974  budgel  into  human  re- 
sources— a  deceptive  ;laim  that  should 
be  openly  challenged. 

Other  provisions  of  -his  reform  meas- 
ure would  eliminate  til  e  earnings  limita- 
tion for  social-securit]  retirement  bene- 
fits— making  it  the  pol  cy  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  no  person  si:  ould  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  work  or  be  penalized  for 
working,  because  of  ag ; — and  would  pro- 
vide that  individuals  v  ho  are  entitled  to 
receive  widow's  or  \idower's  benefits 
would  receive  100  :)ercent  of  such 
benefits. 

Direct  action  is  als(  called  for,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  heal  h  care  crisis  con- 
fronting older  Americ!  ns.  There  are  few 
alternatives  available  to  the  elderly  in 
need  of  health  servic  js,  few  neighbor- 
hood medical  centers,  i  nd  even  less  home 
health  services  than  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Nixon  administ;  ation  appears  de- 
termined to  make  thii  elderly  and  the 
sick  bear  the  brimt  of  controlling  infla- 
tion. It  has  not  object*  d  to  a  disgraceful 
loophole  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
achieves  fiscal  savings  through  requiring 
an  elderly  person  recei  ,^ing  a  social  secu- 
rity increase  to  give  up  an  equivalent 
dollar  amount  from  t  le  supplementary 
benefits  he  or  she  hi  d  been  receiving 
under  progi-ams  for  jublic  assistance, 
food  stamps,  public  lousing,  and  vet- 
erans pensions. 

It  was  to  close  this  1  )ophole  that  I  in- 
troduced S.  835.  the  Fi  ill  Social  Secuiity 
Benefit  Act  of  1973. 1  fl  rmly  believe  there 
must  be  no  erosion  <f  limited  income 
gains  for  the  elderly  enjacted  by  Congress 
to  help  them  catch  u]  i  with  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  esp«  cially  when  these 
gains  could  be  tot  illy  undermined 
through  the  administ  ation's  proposals 
for  sharp  cutbacks  ir  the  coverage  of 
health  care  costs  und<  r  medicare. 

We  must  confront  t:  le  harsh  statistics 
of  health  care  costs  fo  ■  older  Americans 
that  are  rising  twice  ai  fast  as  for  yoimg 
persons.  We  must  guai  mtee  the  original 
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administration  budget  requests  for  non- 
essential defense  items,  where  it  is  esti- 
mated, on  the  basis  of  careful  analysis, 
tliat  a  genuine  fiscal  saving  of  at  least 
$3  billion  can  be  achieved,  and  to  apply 
this  saving  immediately  to  programs  to 
meet  critical  human  needs  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  on  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  ihe  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  cutbacks  in  medi- 
care, by  Jonathan  Spivak,  and  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  23, 
1973,  be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Shouu)    Ou>    Folks    Pat    More    for  Medi- 

CAM?   WoutD  That  Cubb  the   Misuse   of 

Services? 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washimcton. — Mary  W..  75  years  old,  en- 
tered Washington  Hoepltol  Center  here  last 
November  with  diabetes  and  cancer.  Though 
her  seven-day  stay  cost  (S03.35,  she  paid  only 
$72:  medicare  tockk  care  of  the  rest. 

But,  under  a  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posal, she  would  have  to  pay  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  $142.13,  for  the  same  care. 

That  Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  doUar-and- 
cents  effect  of  one  of  President  Nixon's  most 
hotly  disputed  economy  plans — one  that  pro- 
poses the  elderly  foot  more  of  their  health 
bills  while  the  government  pay  less.  The  big- 
gest change:  Starting  next  January,  the  aged 
would  have  to  pay  10  Ti.  of  their  hospital  bills. 
Their  contributions  now  total  far  less  than 
that.  And  though  a  few  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries would  gain  by  the  change,  many  would 
find  their  pocketbook  burden  doubled. 

Against  these  presidential  inteiitlonB,  the 
elderly  and  their  liberal  friends  in  Wash- 
ington are  employing  strong  language.  "Sav- 
age cutbacks  proposed  for  the  medicare 
health  Insurance  program  .  .  .  represent  a 
shameful  repudiation  of  a  pledge  made  older 
Americans  by  the  President,"  charges  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  70,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

But  Nixon  spokesmen,  denying  any  breach 
of  promise,  are  pouring  forth  soothing  re- 
assurances. Caspar  Weinberger,  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Secretary,  sa3rs:  "We  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  medicare  reforms  .  .  .  won't 
tmpoee  financial  liardshlp  on  the  program's 
beneficiaries." 

EMOnONAL    DEBA^V 

In  the  often  emotional  debate,  serious  eco- 
nomic Issues  are  being  thrashed  out.  The 
administration,  backed  by  congressional  con- 
servatives, believes  the  rapid  escalation  of 
medicare  costs  must  be  halted.  The  pro- 
posed changes  would  mean  a  cut  of  lOc .  sav- 
ing an  estimated  $1.3  billion  annually  at  the 
start  and  much  more  later  on. 

The  advocates  of  the  cutback  argue,  too, 
that  the  tigUteuing-up  would  eliminate 
wasteful  use  of  healtii  services,  make  phy- 
sicians more  cost-cor>Gclou8  and  tie  medicare 
patients'  payments  closer  to  the  actual  cost 
of  care. 

"It  seems  clear  that  someone  with  &  pen- 
sion or  even  Social  Security  income  can  and 
should  pay  a  small  p>erceutage  of  his  income 
if  he  is  going  to  stay  in  a  hospital  bed  tliat 
is  going  to  cost  other  people  as  much  as  $50 
to  $100  a  day,"  insists  Nixon  aide  John 
Elirlichman. 

Critics  oomplaUi  that  the  changes  would 
impose  a  financial  burden  on  the  aged,  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  necessary  medical 
care,  produce  a  medicare  fund  surplus  with- 
out passing  the  savings  along  to  taxpaylng 
workers  and  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rising  medical  costs.  One  Democrat,  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  even  suggests  "this 


plan  could  in  fact  increase  costs  for  aU  con- 
cerned— the  elderly,  the  government  and  the 
health  industry." 

The  critics  do  concede  one  point:  Charges 
paid  by  patients  would  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  actual  hospital  costs.  Currently  the 
aged  must  pay  the  national  average  cost  for 
their  first  day  of  hospital  care,  regardless  of 
what  the  hospital  charges  and  what  the  Ul- 
ness  is.  They  then  get  59  days  of  the  free  hos- 
pitalization. For  the  30  days  following  they 
f>ay  25%  of  tlie  average  daUy  cost  and  for 
the  60  days  following  that  they  pay  bOTc. 
Tills  arrangement  plainly  puts  a  burden  on 
patients  who  are  more  seriously  ill  and  stay 
In  the  hospital  longer,  and  it  ignores  wide 
cost  variations  among  individual  institutions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country'. 

Instead,  the  administration  approach 
would  have  patients  pay  the  actual  charges 
for  the  first  day  of  care.  These  range  from 
$15  in  small  hospitals  to  $100  In  big-city  in- 
stitutions. The  national  average  is  $72  a  day. 
After  the  first  day,  patients  would  pay  10% 
of  all  hospital  charges. 

Some  patients,  particularly  the  1%  hospi- 
talized lor  more  than  60  days,  would  save 
money  by  the  change.  But  most  patients 
would  pay  more  than  at  present,  since  the 
average  hospital  stay  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries is  only  about  12  days.  Secretary 
Weinberger  concedes  that  the  patient's  pay- 
ment for  the  average  stay  would  rise  to  $189 
from  $84. 

Other  burdens  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
would  also  rise.  Under  the  program's  sep- 
arate coverage  of  doctor  bills,  patients  would 
have  to  pay  a  higher  "deductible"  amount 
before  the  government  would  start  shelling 
out.  These  payments  would  Increase  in  the 
future  by  the  same  percentage  that  Social 
Security  benefits  rose. 

COUNTING  ON   MEDICARE 

The  savings  resulting  from  the  proposed 
changes  would  permit  a  reduction  of  6%  to 
7%  in  the  payroll  tax  that  finances  medi- 
care and  would  allow  a  cut  of  30  cents  from 
the  $6.30  monthly  premium  for  doctor-bill 
coverage.  But  the  administration  isn't  pro- 
posing such  adjustments.  Instead,  it  is 
counting  on  the  medicare  cutbacks  to  help 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Nixon  men  argue,  moreover,  that  reducing 
medicare  outlays  would  allow  them  to  main- 
tain qjending  for  other  health  programs.  But 
Congre.ss  likes  to  look  on  medicare  and  So- 
cial Security  as  a  separate  compartment  of 
the  budget  and  balance  the  tax  i«venue 
taken  in  and  the  benefits  handed  out. 

Beyond  that.  Congress  simply  doesn't  like 
the  notion  of  curtailing  basic  benefits  that  so 
many  voters  count  on.  And  this  is  one  Nixon 
economy  plan  that  would  ciecrly  require 
legislation  to  enact.  Last  year  a  much  milder 
proposal  to  increase  patients'  ho^ital  pay- 
ments came  to  grief  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committ«e.  This  year's  tougher  plan  seems 
sure  to  meet  even  stiffer  resistance,  as  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  stalwarts  themselves  con- 
cede. "There's  a  one-in-twenty  ctuuice  to  get 
the  legislation,"  one  H£W  official  says. 

The  clasiilng  assessments  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal spring  partly  from  confilctlug  views  of 
medicare  priorities.  To  those  who  see  lower- 
ing of  financial  barriers  to  medical  care  as 
the  overriding  aim,  any  increase  in  payments 
to  the  elderly  is  a  step  backward.  Certainly 
when  medicare  was  adopted  in  19C5.  CongreEs 
was  mere  Uiteut  on  Increasing  the  aged's 
access  to  health  care  than  on  holding  down 
the  cost. 

"The  whole  principle  of  medicare  was  that 
the  elderly  weren't  getting  the  care  they  need 
because  they  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  it." 
Insists  Bert  Seidmajx,  Social  Security  director 
for  the  AFL-cro. 

To  those  more  concerned  about  costs,  tb« 
view  is  diiTerent.  Since  1965  the  price  of  medi- 
cal care  has  skyrocketed,  and  the  government 
has  already  imposed  liniils  on  physicians'  fees 


and  the  length  of  hospital  stays  It  will  pay 
for.  The  proportion  of  the  aged's  total  health 
exi>euse  covered  by  medicare  has  fallen  to 
42%  from  a  peak  of  45 /t  in  1969.  And  by  some 
estlnuites,  the  new  Nixon  plan  would  reduce 
the  share  to  35  % . 

Those  eyeing  medicare  costs  look  also  at 
the  elderly's  Income  and  fitfd  it  has  risui 
sharply.  SUice  1965  SociC  Security  benefits 
have  increased  70';i.  The  administration 
argues  this  rise  should  permit  an  increase  of 
IQ^A  to  $85  from  $60  in  the  payment  that  a 
patient  must  make  for  doctcr  ^Uls  before  the 
government  pays.  Thus,  the  aged  wouldn't 
t>e  any  worse  off  financially  under  this  part 
of  the  program  than  when  It  started  in  1966, 
the  economizers  reason. 

The  proposed  increase  In  patients'  pay- 
ments for  hospital  care  Is  defended  on  the 
broad  ground  for  promoting  economy  and 
efSciency  in  health  care.  Proponents  contend 
that  making  patients  share  in  the  cost  would 
deter  needless  treatment  and  increase  price 
competition  in  the  medical  marketplace. 

SIOP-AMO-LOOK    A'lTITUUE 

Imposing  a  10%  patient  payment  for  hos- 
pital care  would  act  as  "a  reminder  that  these 
resources  aren't  free,  and  for  a  fair  fraction  of 
the  aged  it's  probably  a  meaningful  enough 
amount,"  Martin  Feldstein,  a  Harvard  econo- 
mist, says. 

"It  achieves  a  stop-and-look  attitude:  Do  I 
need  to  be  in  the  hospital  an  extra  day?  Do  I 
need  this  test?"  argues  Peter  Fox,  a  HEW 
health  expert. 

Mr.  Fox  and  colleagues  contend  that 
patients  facing  larger  bills  would  seek  to  be 
admitted  to  lower-priced  hospitals,  to  avoid 
costly  tests  and  to  shorten  lengthy  hospital 
stays.  Admittedly  the  decisions  are  made  by 
doctors,  but  proponents  reason  that  patient 
pressure  would  make  the  medical  men  more 
cost-oonscious  and  would  minimize  Interven- 
tion by  Washington.  "My  personal  preference 
Is  to  let  doctors  and  patients  make  the  deci- 
sion, not  the  federal  government,"  says 
Stuart  Altman,  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
at  HEW. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  increasing 
charges  to  patients  decreases  their  use  of 
medical  care.  When  a  25*?-  patient  payment 
was  Imposed  by  a  Palo  Alto.  CaMf.,  medical 
clmic.  use  by  Stanford  University  employe? 
covered  by  a  university  health  plan  dropj*  1 
24 Cf.  Studies  of  other  health  plans  show 
similar  effects.  "If  you  put  in  a  big  enough 
financial  barrier,  you  will  have  a  diminu- 
tion m  use,"  concludes  Howard  Wesrt.  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Security  administration's 
division  of  health  Insurance  studies. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  difficxUt  to  determine 
whether  essential  or  nonessential  medical 
services  are  cut  beck  in  such  cases.  Statistics 
are  ^>arse  and  subject  to  differing  inter- 
pretations. Moreover,  there  isn't  any  agree- 
ment on  what  Is  a  propier  amount  of  care 
for  the  a^ed  or  any  other  population  group. 
Medicare  enthusiasts  tend  to  measure  prof- 
ress  in  dollars  spent,  but  dollar  amounts 
cant  express  the  quality  of  care. 

When  medicare  began  paying  the  bills  for 
the  elderly,  their  use  of  health  services 
jumped  25*;^.  At  the  same  time,  use  of  health 
services  by  yoiuiger  people  fell,  presumably 
because  medical-care  costs  were  vaultlu;.'. 
But  since  1969.  hospitalization  rates  for  tre 
elderly  have  declined;  the  average  length  of 
stay  has  dropped  sharply  under  pressure 
from  medicare's  managers.  "I  dont  see  any 
evidence  there  Is  overutil  ization  or  under- 
uiiUzatimi  now,"  says  Herman  Son>er^.  a 
Princeton  University  health  insurance  s..c- 
cialist. 

The  Idea  of  making  the  medical  market- 
place more  responsive  to  price  comj>eiition  is 
appealing,  but  skeptics  detect  se\erM  draw- 
backs. Harw  hard-headed  can  a  worried,  im- 
poverished and  medically  un.sophisticateJ 
patient  be?  Does  a  sick  perscu  want  his  doc- 
tor to  skimp  on  the  costs  of  his  medical  care? 
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Moreover,  there  are  many  of  the  aged  who 
can  hardly  become  more  cost-conscious  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  proposal.  Some 
are  so  poor  that  medical-welfare  programs 
talte  care  of  any  payments  they  incur  that 
medicare  doesn't  cover.  Others  are  wealthy 
enough  to  buy  supplementary  private  insur- 
ance to  All  medicare's  gaps.  The  existence  of 
these  groups  weakens  the  case  for  the  cut- 
hacks. 

The  underlying  question  of  how  much  in- 
dividual patients  should  pay  for  their  health 
care  is  an  issue  sure  to  arise  in  any  future 
broad  national  health  Insurance  program. 
Congress  is  already  considering  possibilities 
that  range  in  generosity  from  an  AFL-CIO 
proposal  for  paying  the  full  cost  of  most 
care  to  an  American  Medical  Association  plan 
for  providing  limi:ed  financial  help  to  low- 
income  patients.  The  medicare  outcome  will 
show  which  way  politics  points. 


PRICE  CONTROLS  ON  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports in  this  morning's  papers  indicate 
that  the  President's  long-awaited  energy 
message  to  the  Congress  may  include  a 
recommendation  to  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  authority  to 
regulate  natural  gas  prices. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club 
yesterday,  FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Nas- 
sikas  said  that  the  Nation  needs  a  natural 
gas  program  that  allows  a  "radical  up- 
turn in  discoveries  and  dedications  of 
new  natural  gas  supplies  to  the  inter- 
state market."  He  implied  that  deregu- 
lation would  remove  the  present  system 
of  price  restraints  which  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  chronic  shortage  of 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  lag  in  exploring  for  new  natural  gas 
that  worsens  the  shortage. 

I  welcome  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Nassikas  that  Congress  eliminate  the 
Federal  Government's  authority  to  regu- 
late prices  of  new  gas  on  the  interstate 
market,  and  I  hope  that  the  President's 
forthcoming  message  contains  a  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  along  these 
lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  was 
a  major  pmpose  of  the  Pulbright-Harris 
natural  gas  bill  of  1956,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  but  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  What  has  happened, 
as  tho.se  of  us  advocating  the  1956  legis- 
lation had  warned,  is  that  interference 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
market  forces — by  keeping  natural  gas 
prices  down — has  resulted  in  the  diver- 
sion of  risk  capital  from  further  explora- 
tion for  gas.  As  Mr.  Nassikas  pointed  out, 
this  has  certainly  been  a  key  factor  in 
the  present  shortages  which  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  op- 
ponents of  deregulation  during  the  1956 
debates  was  that  deregulation  would  re- 
sult in  consumer  price  gouging  by  the 
natural  gas  industry.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  reaction  to  the  Nassikas  statement 
yesterday  that  similar  arguments  can  be 
expected  in  the  montlis  ahead  as  Con- 
gress deals  with  the  issue  once  again. 

I  believe  today  as  I  did  in  1956  that 
such  arguments  are  specious  and  dis- 
tort the  real  issue  involved  in  deregula- 
tion, which  is  how  to  insuie  a  sufiBcient 
supply  of  natural  gas  to  domestic  users 
at  a  reasonable  market  price. 
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hidden  in  the  ground."  He  said  that  "the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  thinner  today  than  it  was 
then." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record] 
The    Natural    Gas    Issue:    Statement    and 
Articles  in  Support  of  S.  1853,  By  Hon.  J. 
William  Pulbright,  of  Arkansas,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1956 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
statement  and  two  articles  which  I  have 
written  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  As  the  Senate  has  been  ad- 
vised, this  legislation  Is  scheduled  for  debate 
beginning  next  week  and  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  my  views  regarding  this  issue 
since  I  am  sponsor  of  S.  1853. 

The  first  Item  is  a  statement  which  I  made 
at  th©  opening  of  the  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  May  10. 

The  second  Item  is  an  article  which  I  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

The  third  item  is  an  article  by  me  which 
is  published  in  the  January  5,  1956  issue  of 
the  PubUc  Utilities  Fortnightly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  S.  1853 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  here  to- 
day as  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  now  under  your 
consideration,  S.  1853.  As  most  of  you  real- 
ize, the  language  of  this  bill  is  identical  with 
the  language  of  the  bill  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Harris,  of  Arkansas, 
on  which  extensive  hearings  already  have 
been  held. 

The  terms  and  provisions  of  S.  1853  may  be 
subject  to  amendment  and  change  by  this 
committee  after  the  various  witnesses  have 
been  heard.  I  do  not,  in  any  sense,  represent 
this  measure  In  its  present  form  as  the  final 
word  on  this  problem,  nor  do  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish the  Impression  that  I  am  an  expert  on 
the  Intricacies  of  the  natural-gas  Industry, 
because  I  am  not. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
imtural-gas  Industry,  however,  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  problem  Involved  here. 
The  problem  is  much  greater,  and  far  more 
Important,  than  any  single  Industry. 

Fundamentally,  the  basic  problem  is  an  old 
one:  The  economic  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources-producing regions  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  long 
and  concentrated  attention,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  my  Interest  In  that  subject  that 
I  have  Introduced  this  measure. 

Since  the  western  expansion  of  this  Na- 
tion began  more  than  a  century  ago,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  problem — a  problem 
which  industrialization  has  compounded  al- 
most beyond  correction — of  the  economic  In- 
equality of  the  South,  the  Southwest,  and 
the  West,  In  relation  to  the  East  and  the 
North. 

The  economies  of  the  States  outside  the 
East  and  North  have  been,  and  still  are,  de- 
pendent upon  natural  resources  for  their 
strength  and  prosperity.  Tax  revenues  from 
the  production  of  such  resources  constitute 
the  primary  support  for  public  education, 
welfare  programs,  highway  construction,  and 
other  vital  functions  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  these  areas.  The  critical  value  of 
such  resources  to  these  States  Is  indicated 
by  the  careful,  farsighted,  and  highly  suc- 
cessful conservation  programs  which  the 
resource -producing  States  have  instituted 
and  maintained  with  vigorous  public  sup- 
port and  approval. 

Despite  what  the  States  have  been  able  to 
do,  a  serious  economic  inequality  has  per- 
sisted through  the  years,  and  exists  today. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  resources  of  such 


States  are  absentee  owned;  the  primary 
wealth  and  profit  produced  by  such  resources 
benefits  other  regions.  In  still  more  In- 
stances, the  raw  products  of  these  regions 
are  transported  from  the  States  of  origin, 
processed  in  the  East  and  North,  and  the 
finished  product  resold  to  our  residents  with 
the  profit  added  by  manufacture  going  to 
benefit  other  regions.  This  Is  the  classic 
pattern  of  the  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Of  the  raw  commodities  produced  in  the 
South  and  West,  few  are  more  valuable  than 
natural  gas.  As  both  a  fuel  and  as  a  raw 
product,  natural  gas  represents  a  source  of 
great  potential  wealth  and  benefit  to  these 
regions.  The  natural  gas-producing  State; 
have  only  in  recent  years  liegun  to  realize 
part  of  that  potential. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  problem.  I  might 
say  a  threat,  the  gravity  of  which  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Phillips  case,  giving  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  to  assume  wellhead 
controls  over  independent  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the  poten- 
tial promise  afforded  by  this  precious  com- 
modity. 

It  Is  my  own  conviction — which  I  realize 
it  is  needless  to  argue — that  the  Court  erred 
111  Its  interpretation  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
"Hie  legislative  history  of  that  act  and  the 
subsequent  administrative  Interpretation 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  from 
1938  to  1954  present  no  evidence,  as  I  see  it, 
to  sustain  the  Court's  verdict. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  l>e  in  that  situa- 
tion, however,  I  think  that  we  should  focus 
our  attention  clearly  on  the  unprecedented 
policy  proposed  now  by  those  who  demand 
that  the  Court's  delegation  of  power  to  the 
FPC  be  left  untouched. 

Those  who  are  asking  for  Federal  control 
over  the  production  of  natural  gas  by  inde- 
pendent producers  are  asking,  first  of  all,  that 
this  Congress  establish  a  policy  of  selective 
peacetime  price  control,  asking  that  we  reach 
down  through  the  maze  of  the  American 
economy  and  single  out  one  commodity,  one 
commodity  alone,  for  arbitrary  price  fixing. 

There  is  no  equity  in  such  a  procedure: 
none  at  all.  Our  entire  national  experience 
with  price  controls,  in  peace  or  war,  is  testi- 
mony to  the  folly  of  selective  controls.  Such 
controls  are,  essentially,  punitive;  because 
they  are  punitive,  they  discourage  produc- 
tivity. In  consequence,  an  artificial  shortage 
breeds  artificially  high  prices.  Such  is  bound 
to  be  the  result  of  wellhead  controls  on  natu- 
ral gas  production. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  further 
emphasized  when  we  realize  that  the  exer- 
cise of  wellhead  controls  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not,  and  cannot,  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  natural 
gas.  Only  last  year,  this  Congress  passed 
the  Hinshaw  bill,  restating  and  clarifying 
the  traditional  exemption  from  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  rates  and  facilities  of  dis- 
tributing companies.  Distributing  companies 
are  the  retailers  of  natural  gas;  they  are 
governed  by  local  municipal  or  State  com- 
missions which  set  consumer  charges.  Thus, 
those  who  ask  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  control  of  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  raise  or  lower  the  prices 
paid  for  such  gas  by  the  public. 

If  there  are  beneficiaries  of  Federal  control 
over  natural  gas  production,  those  benefici- 
aries are  not  the  families  of  this  Nation. 

No,  as  I  see  it.  the  proponents  of  Federal 
wellhead  control  are,  perhaps  innocently  in 
some  cases,  asking  for  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  used  against  the 
resource-producing  States  to  compound  the 
economic  exploitation  and  discrimination  so 
long  practiced  in  this  Nation. 

Federal  control  over  the  independent  pro- 
ducers'  prices   amounts,   in   effect,    to   pro- 


tection for  the  competitive  position  of  the 
pipelines  and  the  distributing  companies; 
the  blue-chip  investments  of  the  postwar 
era. 

Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  Federal  control 
over  such  producers  will,  because  of  its  puni- 
tive and  Inequitable  nature,  cause  many  of 
tliem  to  sell  their  gas  in  place  to  tbe^pipe- 
llnes,  which  as  utilities,  enjoy  tha'bouanza 
of  a  protected  profit.  ( 

This  will  mean  hardship  ann  loss  to  the 
Independent  producer— the  smaUer  he  is,  the 
harder  he  will  be  hit;  it  will  mean  the  same 
to  the  countless  royalty  owners  and  land- 
owners who  enjoy  no  commanding  economic 
Ssiiion;   it  will  mean  hardship,  also,  to  the 

^ate  governments. 

If  the  wellheads  of  our  natural-gas  fields 
are  to  fall  into  the  sphere  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, a  serious  question  exists  as  to  whether 
the  taxing  powers  of  the  States  can  continue 
to  operate  in  that  same  sphere. 

Likewise,  the  occupation  of  this  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Government  casts 
a  dark  shadow  on  the  power  of  the  States  to 
enforce  their  various  conservative  measures 
on  natural  gas,  and,  also,  on  oil  which  is  most 
commonly  produced  in  association  with  gas. 

These  are  serious  matters.  Involving  the 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  involving  the  functions  of  our 
free-enterprise  system.  Involving  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  two-thh-ds  of  the  Nation. 

If  Congress  perpetuates  Federal  control,  ac- 
tively or  by  default,  we  shall  set  a  precedent — 
a  dangerous,  unprecedented,  and  hazarc'ous 
precedent— for  the  political  exploitation  of 
the  resource-producing  States.  Here  In  Con- 
gress, certainly  the  great  financial  interests 
of  the  North  and  East  can  amass  voting 
.  strength  far  superior  to  that  held  by  the 
producing  Stat«s.  The  precedent  of  selective- 
price  controls  sets  a  new  pattern  for  exploi- 
tation, which,  considered  in  light  of  the 
politics  Involved,  becomes  far  more  vicious, 
far  more  oppressive  than  anything  ever  be- 
fore seen. 

In  this  day,  when  the  demands  of  world 
leadership  require  the  maximum  strength  of 
all  States  and  all  regions.  Congress  sliould 
certainly  act  with  great  care  to  avoid  rushing 
into  a  pattern  for  economic  exploitation  of 
any  regions. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  historic  pattern  of 
free  competition  in  the  field — th©  pattern 
followed  since  the  Inception  of  the  Interstate 
natural-gas  Industrj' — is  the  best  protection, 
ultimately,  for  both  the  Nation  and  the 
consumer. 

I  believe  it  is  urgently  important  for  us  to 
restore  the  original  meaning  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  It  may  be  that  this  bill  now  before 
you.  S.  1853.  goes  too  far  in  compromising 
the  various  cross-purposes  of  the  competitive 
segments  within  the  industry.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  not  be  distracted  from 
the  prime  purpose  by  such  quarrels  or  differ- 
ences. The  main  purpose  will  be  accomplished 
if  we  can.  as  I  said,  simply  restore  the  orig- 
inal meaning  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
July  31.  1955] 
Pulbright  Savs  United  States  Control  of 
Natural  Gas  Price  at  Well  Would  Boost 
Consumer's  Cost — He  Replies  to  Douglas 
That    Curbs    Would    Wrongly    Classify 
Production  as  Utility  and  End  Search  for 
Flel  Which  Keeps  It  Cheap 
( By  J.  W.  Pulbright.  US.  Senator  from 
Arkansas ) 
Washington.  July  30. — If  producers  in  the 
Southwest  donated  a  year's  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  the  families  of  Missouri,  the  typical 
hou.sehold    budget    would    be    saved    only 
$8.63 — and  there  would  still  be  a  $69.38  gas 
bill  to  pay. 

Exceptional?  No,  not  at  all.  The  same 
pattern    is    nationwide    among   States   im- 
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porting  most  or  all  natural  gas  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  Free  gas,  given  away  at 
the  producing  field,  would  still  cost  $69.66  a 
year  to  tlie  average  family  in  Wisconsin — a 
saving  of  $4.98  annually;  $72.60  In  Tennes- 
see— a  saving  of  $7.25  annually;  and  $68.23 
in  Illinois — a  s<>ving  of  $5.83.  In  Rliode  Is- 
land, where  gas  Is  used  primarily  for  cooking 
and  not  for  heating,  free  gas  would  save  the 
average  Rliode  Island  consumer  only  $1.54  on 
nn  annual  gas  bill  of  $66.66. 

Where  are  the  added  costs  slipped  Into  the 
consumer's  monthly  bill?  Most  natural  gas 
users  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  literal- 
ly, it  happens  right  at  home — not  far  away 
in  Texas  or  Louisiana  or  Arkansas.  The  cul- 
prit, if  there  is  one.  ia  not  some  far  away,  im- 
personal corporation — it  is  your  local  dis- 
tributor of  gas. 

NINE  HUNDRED    PERCENT    RISE 

The  320.000  residential  users  of  natural  gas 
in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  pay  nearly 
900  percent  more  for  gas  than  the  same  gas 
costs  in  the  producing  field.  Out  of  $21  mil- 
lion St.  Louis  families  pay  each  year  to  cook 
and  heat  with  gas,  $14  mUlion  is  for  coste 
added  after  the  natiu-al  gas  has  been  de- 
livered into  the  city. 

Specific  prices  and  specific  costs  vary  from 
city  to  city  and  State  to  State,  but  there  is  no 
variation  In  the  fact  that — on  the  national 
average — 85.5  cents  of  every  household  dollar 
spent  for  gas  goes  for  service,  and  only  11.5 
cents  goes  for  the  gas  itself.  The  field  price 
of  natural  gas  is  the  smallest  component  of 
the  ultimate  retail  price. 

These  facts  are  highly  significant  and 
pertinent  to  the  Congress'  present  effort  to 
formulate  a  new  policy  to  guide  Federal 
Power  Coirimission  participation  In  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  natural  gas  Industry.  Con- 
sumers, press,  and  public  officials  must 
understand  these  facts  thoroughly:  other- 
wise there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  Congress 
may  be  influenced  by  artful  and  tireless 
propagandists  to  take  a  wliolly  unrealistic 
and  foolish  course. 

The  question  of  Federal  policy  toward  the 
Nation's  basic  fuels  and  energy  resources  is 
a  fundamental  question.  Federalization  of 
our  fuel  supply  for  example,  would  render 
untenable  the  historic  position  of  private 
competitive  enterprise  as  our  economic  sys- 
tem. This  prospect — whether  remote  or 
real^-commends  caution  in  any  approach  to 
a  new  and  expanded  use  of  Federal  regulatory 
powers. 

DOCUMENTED    FANTASY 

Unfortunately,  there  are  persons  who 
seemingly  will  not  rest  until  they  see  the 
Federal  Government  go  Into  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Southwest  and  plant  a  regulatory 
heel  on  every  natural  gas  well  in  that  area. 
In  their  zeal,  these  advocates  have  discarded 
even  the  pretense  of  caution  with  facts  and 
reason  and  have  fabricated  a  sort  of  docu- 
mented fantasy  which  they  themselves  be- 
lieve to  be  learned  economics. 

My  very  good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  demonstrated  in 
these  columns  several  weeks  ago  how  stic- 
cessfuUy  fantasy  can  be  employed  to  obscure 
the  true  perspective  of  tlie  natural  gas  issue. 
The  Senator  elected  to  discard  tlie  facts  as 
they  are  and  to  conjure  up  oversized  statis- 
tics more  suitable  to  his  purposes. 

Tlie  actual  economics  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  refute — rather  than  support — the 
position  that  Federal  controls  at  the  well- 
iiead  are  needed  to  save  the  consiuuer  from 
the  producer. 

As  the  facts  show,  the  producer's  price 
is  the  least  important  factor  in  the  con- 
sumer's gas  bill.  If  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  control  over  that  price,  the 
maximum  benefit  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
consumer  would  be  negligible  even  If  the  field 
price  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  zero. 
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own  municipal  electric  power  station.  Mem- 
phis can — at  this  distant  point — predict  the 
costs  of  Its  undertaking  and  determine  the 
level  of  consumer  rates  to  be  charged.  This 
Is  a  true  utility  situation. 

COST  or  FINDING  CAS 

By  the  same  measure,  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican cities  want  natural  gas — one  pipeline 
alone  has  been  petitioned  for  service  by 
149  cities.  The  cities  cannot,  on  their  own, 
simply  undertake  to  supply  their  own  gas 
needs.  Natural  gas  must  be  found,  not 
made.  Where  it  might  be  found,  how  much 
it  might  cost  to  find  It  are  unpredictable. 
On  the  average,  9  wells  must  be  drilled 
before  1  producing  well  Is  found.  At  costs 
from  $100,000  to  $1  mUllon  per  well-dry 
holes  Included — the  outlay  would  be  astro- 
nomical, with  no  certainty  of  success. 

Obviously,  the  producer  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  utility.  If,  as  some  suggest,  the  Federal 
Government  should  apply  the  utility  prin- 
ciple and  guarantee  a  return  on  investment — 
Including  the  expenses  of  the  search  for  gas, 
dry  holes,  and  all — the  result  would  be  a 
gigantic  subsidy  to  the  inefficient  and  un- 
successful and  a  penalty  to  the  efficient  pro- 
ducer. It  Is  quite  clear  now  that  if  Senator 
Douglas  had  his  way  the  producer  would 
sensibly  sell  his  high  cost  gas — the  gas  In 
which  he  had  the  most  Invested — Into  inter- 
state commerce  and  keep  the  low  cost  gas  at 
home  in  intrastate  channels.  This  would  be 
a  particularly  unnecessary  burden  for  the 
Interstate  consumer,  the  folly  of  an  un- 
realistic theory. 

There  is  another  element  to  consider.  Al- 
ready It  has  been  mentioned  that  natural  gas 
Is  not  selling — and  has  never  sold — for  its 
relative  worth  on  a  heat  content  basis  with 
competitive  fuels.  Gas  at  the  well-head  sells 
for  less  than  half  the  value  of  coal  at  the 
mine-face  and  one-fifth  as  much  as  oil  at 
the  well. 

OIL  FINANCES  GAS 

This  unusual  economic  bonanza  results 
from  the  fact  that,  for  50  years,  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  gas  has  been  subsidized 
by  the  search  for  oU.  Until  recent  years, 
naturail  gas  was  considered  economically 
worthless.  Discovery  was  largely  accidental, 
but  through  years  of  oil  exploration  a  great 
stockpile  of  natural  gas  reserves  accumu- 
lated. 

The  end  of  World  War  II— and  the  Im- 
provement of  pipeline  transmission  facili- 
ties— opened,  for  the  first  time,  access  to  vast 
new  markets  outside  the  Southwest.  Con- 
sumption since  that  time  has  more  than 
tripled  In  the  35  gas-Importing  States  and 
some  25  million  families  now  use  it. 

Today  natural  gas  has  a  value  which  it 
never  had  before.  Also  there  is  built  up  a 
tremendous  demand  to  find  natural  gas. 
The  supplies  are  exhaustible;  there  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around  to  everybody  or  to  last 
forever. 

The  consumer's  interest — the  public  in- 
terest— lies  in  finding  more  and  more  gas. 
What  it  will  cost  to  find  it  no  one  can  predict, 
because  no  search  for  gas  has  ever  been 
financed  as  such.  At  present  the  petroleum 
industry  Is  spending  some  $3,100,000,000  an- 
nually on  the  discovery,  development,  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  combined. 

If  we  set  our  Federal  policy  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  producer  should  get  no  more 
for  natural  gas  In  the  future  than  he  received 
ui  the  past,  then  we  will,  necessarily,  col- 
lapse the  search  for  additional  reserves.  In- 
dependent gas  producers  are  no  different 
than  Illinois  farmers,  St.  Louis  manufac- 
turers, Wisconsin  dairjTnen — they  are  not 
going  to  labor  to  produce  a  commodity  which 
governmental  policy  makes  uneconomic  to 
niarket. 

In  regard  to  supply,  no  segment  of  the 
natural  gas  Industry  has  a  greater  interest  in 
maintaining  adequate  supply  than  the  pipe- 
lines;   otherwise,    they    could    not    operate. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  determined 
some  time  ago  that  it  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  encourage  the  pipelines  to  search 
for  natural  gas,  find  their  own  reserves. 

FAIE-RETUBN  THEORY 

Senator  Douglas  takes  issue  with  this, 
holding  that  the  piptellnes  should  be  able  to 
charge  only  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  return 
on  their  Investment — not  the  reasonable 
market  price.  In  many  instances,  the  costs 
as  determined  by  investment  figures  on  a 
public  utility  formula  are  above  the  reason- 
able market  price.  In  otlier  cases,  of  course, 
the  reverse  Is  true. 

For  example,  in  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  case  the  most  recent  pertinent  decision — 
the  FPC  found  the  marketed  price  of  the 
company's  gas  to  be  $4,970,000.  Had  Senator 
Douglas'  formula  been  applied,  the  cost  to 
consumers  would  have  been  $5.060,000 — plus 
return,  plus  Federal  Income  tax  amounting 
to  several  million  more. 

The  system  now  used  by  the  Commission — 
and  embodied  In  the  Harris-Fulbrlght  bills 
before  Congress — wiU  benefit  the  public  in- 
terest far  more  than  Senator  Douglas'  un- 
realistic effort  to  Impose  public  utility  for- 
mulas upon  the  Nation's  commodity  pro- 
ducers. 

The  point  is  well  established  that — for  all 
the  good  intentions  which  may  serve  as  mo- 
tivation— the  exponents  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Nation's  gas  producers  are  out 
of  touch  with  reality  and  are  working 
against — not  for — the  consumer's  Interest. 

The  public  interest  In  natural  gas  lies  In 
finding  more  and  more  supplies.  If  the  pro- 
ducer is  treated  as  a  public  utility,  the  search 
for  gas  to  supply  the  interstate  market  will 
no  longer  be  Justified. 

PENDING    bills 

Congress  now  has  before  It  on  the  calen- 
dar of  each  House,  legislation  to  establish  a 
new,  workable  pattern  of  Federal  regula- 
tion— regulation  to  supplement  but  not  sup- 
plant the  authority  of  the  States  and  munici- 
pal governments.  The  bUls  are  H.R.  6645, 
by  Representative  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas. 
In  the  House,  and  S.  1853,  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate. 

These  bills  exempt  the  producer  from 
utility  regulation,  but  they  do  not  leave  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  powerless — or  the 
consumer  defenseless — against  unreasonable 
price  mcreases.  For  the  first  time,  the  Com- 
mission Is  given  real  authority  to  control 
what  the  producer  is  paid  by  the  pipeline. 
Interstate  transporters  cannot  pass  on  to 
consumers  more  than  the  reasonable  market 
price  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  consumer  benefits  and  the  producer 
benefits  and  the  national  economy  benefits. 
It  is  a  workable,  effective,  reasonable  system 
which  Senator  Douglas  elected  in  his  article 
to  dismiss  by  saying  that  the  "reasonable 
market  price"  standard  was  "useless"  and 
"window  dressing." 

As  shown  m  this  article,  Senator  Douglas' 
own  scheme  for  something  other  than  a  rea- 
sonable price  would  actually  cost  the  con- 
sumers millions  of  dollars  more. 

SELECTIVE    PRICE    CONTROLS 

In  a  free  competitive  economy,  it  is  a  haz- 
ardous business  to  undertake  to  single  out 
individual  commodities  for  artificial  price 
controls  by  the  central  government.  Once 
the  government  begins  to  pick  and  choose, 
its  decisions  are  controlled  by  political  con- 
siderations— not  by  sound  economics.  This 
leads  Inevitably  to  exploitation  of  the  less 
powerful  by  the  more  powerful — the  wages 
of  labor,  the  products  of  the  farmers,  the 
output  of  Individual  plants  and  industries 
ail  become  fair  game  once  the  precedent  is 
set. 

The  bugaboo  of  monopoly  Is  injected  Into 
the  issue  extraneously.  There  are  more  than 
8,000  natural  gas  producers  competing  vig- 
orously for  leases,  discoveries,  the  privilege 
of  producing  and  of  finding  markets  in  which 


to  sell.  Of  the  453  separate  manufacturing 
industries  considered  standard  in  the  United 
States  economy.  382  have  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  ownership  than  does  natural  gas 
production. 

MONOPOLY  FACTOR 

We  have  a  great  body  of  antitrust  laws  in 
the  laud  to  protect  the  public  against  mo- 
nopoly. These  are  applicable  to  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  as  much  ais  to  any  other. 
Nowhere  among  those  laws,  however.  Is  it 
suggested  that  the  proper  remedy  for  mo- 
nopoly is  governmental  price  fixing — which 
Is  the  course  some  seem  now  to  want  to 
follow. 

The  public — particularly  the  gas  consum- 
ers— would  do  well  to  begin  taking  a  more 
careful  and  more  searching  look  at  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  want  Congress, 
to  beat  a  hasty  stampede  Into  the  experi- 
ment of  virtually  federalizing  a  basic  pro- 
ducing industry. 

Every  Federal  agency  which  has  examined 
this  natural  gas  question  through  the  years 
has,  after  learning  the  facts,  concluded  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  best  served  by 
maintaining  gas  producers  free  of  utility 
controls. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reached 
that  decision  first  shortly  after  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  was  passed — and  then — Commis- 
sioner Leland  Olds,  one  of  the  present  cham- 
pions of  Federal  regulation,  was  among  those 
who  voted  for  the  exemption  which  Congress 
proposes  now  to  reestablish  in  the  law.  To- 
day the  FPC  is  still  asking  Congress  to  write 
that  exemption  firmly   into  the  law. 

Both  House  and  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committees,  by  bipartisan  votes,  have 
recommended  passage  of  the  Harris-Ful- 
brlght bills. 


The  FPC  Gas  Producer  Exemption  Is  in  the 

Consumer  Interest 

(By   the   Honorable   J.   W.    Fulbright,   U.S. 

Senator  from  Arkansas) 

Should  a  Federal  agency  be  turned  loose 
in  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  fields  to  control 
production  of  natural  gas  with  a  free  hand 
to  make  and  apply  Its  own  rules  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis?  Or  should  Congress  decide  the 
area  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  write  an 
orderly,  stable  national  policy  Into  the  law? 

Tlie  United  States  Senate  must  soon 
choose  between  these  courses.  Already  the 
House  of  Representatives  has.  for  the  second 
time  m  6  years,  approved  a  bill  to  give  the 
Nation  a  firm,  reasoned,  workable  policy. 
The  measure  by  Representative  Oren  Harris. 
of  Arkansas,  extends  the  pattern  of  the 
Federal  Government's  only  successful  regu- 
latory experience  in  this  field.  My  bill,  a 
companion  to  the  Harris  bUl,  is  pending  on 
the  Senate  calendar. 

What  the  Senate  decision  will  be  Is  not 
foreseeable.  The  tadustry.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Presidents  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Energy  Resources  and  Supply 
Policy,  and  many  others  believe  a  well-de- 
fined policy  is  es.sentlal  to  the  public  interest. 
Since  1949.  committees  of  both  Houses  have 
consistently  recommended  passage  of  legis- 
lation sucli  as  that  now  pending  each  time 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  has  been  reviewed  and 
studied.  There  has  never  been  a  serious  eflori 
to  advance  any  alternative  policy  for  con- 
gressional consideration. 

There  has  been — and  there  is  now — a 
powerful  effort  to  prevent  Congress  from 
declaring  any  policy  at  all.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  clouded  and  confused  the 
limitations  on  Federal  authority  laid  down 
in  the  jurisdictional  section  of  the  Nalviral 
Gas  Act.  In  the  absence  of  clarifying  lan- 
guage from  Congress,  the  only  practical  limit 
on  Federal  power  is  the  imagination  of  the 
3-meniber  majority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  This  Is  a  decisive  gap  In  the 
orderly  proces.ses  of  government,  a  gap  which 
the  pencil )!g  legislation  seeks  to  close. 
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For  most  of  Its  life,  the  natural  gas  Issue 
lias  been  styled  as  a  classical  consumer 
versus  producer  contest.  It  Is  not  a  valid 
description  of  the  issue,  but  ou  this  foiin- 
tlalion  artful  propagandists  have  erected  a 
wall  of  misunderstanding  which  shuts  off 
much   light  from  public  discussions. 

The  purpose  of  the  consumer  versus  pro- 
ducer nllnement  is  obvious.  However  tech- 
nical the  regulatory  question  may  be.  it  must 
be  settled  politically  In  the  arena  of  politics. 
The  men  who  must  settle  it  are  not  techni- 
cians: they  are  responsive  to  political 
statistics. 

If  a  question  is  to  be  answered  in  terms 
of  25  million  consumers  or  4.000  producers, 
40  consuming  States  or  8  producing  States, 
then  there  is  a  certain  political  finality  about 
the  choice.  No  matter  how  pertinent,  facts 
about  the  producers"  position  can  anticipate 
only  a  small  audience.  The  debate  is  one- 
sided and  ftitUe  before  It  begins. 

Obviously,  this  styling  is  faulty  and  super- 
ficial. The  remarkable  consistency  with 
which  regulatory  agencies,  congressional 
committees,  and  Cabinet-level  studies  have 
concluded  that  wellhead  regulation  of  pro- 
ducers Is  not  in  the  public  Interest  plainly 
suggests  that  right  Is  not  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. The  Issue  is  economic,  not  political, 
and  it  should  be  measured  by  economic  fac- 
tors, not  political  factors. 

On  this  plane,  consumers  and  producers 
are  not  In  confilct.  The  producer  does  not 
control  the  consumer's  price,  and  the  con- 
sumer does  not  control  the  producer's  price. 
Twice  removed  from  each  other,  separated 
by  the  pipeline  and  distributor,  consumer 
and  producer  are  not  In  position  to  bargain 
with  each  other;  third-party  bargaining  be- 
tween the  two,  the  role  proposed  for  the 
FPC.  has  no  economic  basis  and  would  be  a 
legal  absurdity. 

The  residential  consumer's  gas  rate  Is 
created  beyond,  not  at,  the  wellhead.  Typi- 
cally, 90  percent  of  the  rate  la  for  service, 
the  transporting  and  distributing  of  a  com- 
modity; only  10  cents  of  each  consumer 
dollar  U  for  the  commodity  Itself.  The 
commodity  price  In  the  field  is  a  fixed  price, 
controlled  by  contract.  Tlie  ultimate  price 
Is  a  variable  price,  subject  to  adjustment 
to  allow  the  distributor  full  recovery  of  cur- 
rent costs — plus  a  guaranteed  profit. 

Control  of  the  1  stable  price  in  the  pro- 
ducer-to-consumer sequence  can  have  only 
1  purpose:  to  protect  the  variable  rates  of 
the  distributor,  keeping  those  rates  palatable 
and  competitive  for  a  competitive  market. 
That  Federal  regulation  would  serve  the  util- 
ities' interests,  rather  than  the  public  Inter- 
est, was  made  evident  when  the  gas  dis- 
tributing utUltles  Installed  a  weU-financed 
lobbybig  front  in  Washington  3  months  ago 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  Ful- 
brlght  bill  In  the  Senate. 

Further  emphasis  of  this  point  was  pro- 
vided by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  In  his  article 
appearing  m  this  publication  October  13, 
1955.  when  he  wrote  In  support  of  bis  pro- 
regulation  viewpoint:  ' 

Convincing  evidence  was  presented  by  rep- 
re.sentatlves  of  distributing  utilities  before 
the  congressional  committees  to  the  effect 
that  the  Increased  cost  of  natural  gas  was  se- 
riously hampering  their  efforts  to  expand 
natural  gas  sales,  that  in  some  areas  they 
were  being  priced  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  If  the  upward  trend  in  field  prices  con- 
tinued, they  would  meet  with  financial  dis- 
aster. 

In  context,  this  argument  explodes  the 
contrived  consimier  versus  producer  myth. 
Stated  baldly,  the  Federal  regulation  of  lude- 


'  Federal  Regulation  of  Independent  Nat- 
ural Gas  Producers  Is  Essential,  by  Hon. 
P.\UL  H.  DoncLAS.  Public  Utilities  Fortnight- 
ly. October  13,  1955.  p.  622. 
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tlon  for  such  controls,  the  necessity  for  pre- 
venting gas-field  prices  from  rising  to  a  cur- 
rent value.  Obviously,  this  is  arbitrary, 
punitive,  and  confiscatory.  It  Is  not  utility 
regulation;  It  Is  political  regulation,  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  public  ownership. 

Carrying  this  recital  forward,  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  gas  controls  have  raised 
the  specter  of  a  zero  rate  bsise.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  producer  be  allowed  to  recover 
the  cost  of  his  lease,  drilling  costs,  and  fijted 
equipment.  After  that  his  expense  would  be 
fully  amortized  and  there  would  be  no  base 
on  which  to  fix  a  return — a  percentage  re- 
turn on  zero  is  zero.  Corollary  with  this,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  now  holds  that 
dedication  of  a  commodity  to  public  use 
supersedes  and  abrogates  the  terms  of  pri- 
vate contracts,  specifically  precluding  the 
right  of  a  seller  to  withdraw  his  commodity 
if  the  terms  of  his  contract  are  breached 
and  casting  doubt  on  the  seller's  right  to 
terminate  deliveries  after  a  contract  has  ex- 
pired. In  other  words,  a  contract  is  mean- 
ingless. Once  a  producer  commits  his  com- 
modity to  a  public  use  his  normal  rights  of 
ownership  expire  and  he  must  continue  de- 
liveries, even  If  he  Is  not  being  compensated 
on  a  current   basts. 

This  Is  not  conjecture  or  prophecy:  this  is 
simply  the  logic  of  the  course  we  are  already 
following.  Independent  gas  producers  al- 
ready are  caught  In  this  web  and  this  much 
of  It  they  can  see,  but  neither  they,  the 
FPC,  Congress,  nor  the  public  can  say  how 
big  the  web  is,  for  nowhere  Is  the  pattern  of 
this  regulation  described  by  law.  Prom  what 
Is  already  visible,  however,  no  great  imagi- 
nation is  required  to  visualize  the  applica- 
tion of  this  precedent  to  a  greater  breadth 
of  the  economy  than  natural  gas. 

Already  there  is  an  evident  conflict  be- 
tween the  Commission's  position  and  the 
established  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  In  mat- 
ters of  conservation  and  taxation.  If  the 
powers  of  the  States  cannot  prevail  against 
the  Federal  power,  then  the  State  commis- 
sions are  reduced  to  subsidiary  status,  func- 
tioning as  administrative  agencies  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

There  is,  likewise,  an  obvious  conflict  In 
the  effort  to  control  gas  without  controlling 
oil  when  the  two  are  produced  concurrently 
from  a  common  well  mouth.  The  FPC  de- 
fines Independent  producers  now  as  "natural- 
gas  companies."  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act;  that  act  requires  FPC  cer- 
tification of  the  facilities  of  "natural-gas 
companies."  Doesn't  this  mean  producers 
must  secure  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  before  beginning  to  drill 
or  lay  casing — their  only  "faculties"?  What 
about  the  producer  exploring  for  oil  who 
finds  gas  unexpectedly?  Must  such  oil  pro- 
ducers hedge  against  the  posslbUity  by  seek- 
ing certificates,  too?  Also,  the  act  gives  nat- 
ural-gas companies  the  awesome  right  of 
eminent  domain.  If  producers  are  natural- 
gas  companies  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  do  they 
not  have  the  privilege  of  eminent  domain  In 
searching  for  petroleum  beneath  private 
property? 

These  questions  are  pertinent  and  press- 
ing questions.  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
avaUable  answers  demonstrates,  convincing- 
ly, the  weakness  and  hazard  of  the  negative 
case  for  Federal  controls  over  Independent 
producers.  Proponents  of  such  controls  have 
never  presented  a  case  for  Federal  regula- 
tion; they  have  failed  even  to  define  what 
Federal  regulation  should  be  or  would  be. 
Their  whole  c»se  is  a  case  against  congres- 
sional determination  of  Federal  policy.  By 
preventing  such  congressional  action.  It  is 
obvious  they  hope  to  achieve  an  extension  of 
Federal  power  which  this  Congress — and  no 
other  Congress  of  recent  years — would  not 
endorse  on  its  own  merits. 

These  facts  represent  persuasive  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  congressional  clarlfica- 
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tion  of  the  Jurisdictional  clause  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  of  1938. 

IV 

The  Federal  policy  toward  natural  gas 
production  proposed  by  the  pending  legis- 
lation In  Congress  reiterates  the  traditional 
definition  of  Federal  jurisdiction  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  1938  to  the  Supreme  Court's  PhUlips 
case  decision  In  1954.- 

Under  that  policy.  Federal  regulation  is 
attached,  properly,  to  tlie  interstate  segment, 
i.e.,  the  pipelines,  of  the  producer-trans- 
porter-distributor sequence.  This  policy 
gives  the  Federal  Power  Commission  author- 
ity to  control  the  rate  at  which  natural  gas 
is  sold  at  the  city  gate,  or,  more  specifically, 
to  assure  that  the  charges  for  transporting 
gas  from  the  field  to  the  city  are  reasonable. 

Federal  regulation  applies  to  a  service,  not 
to  a  commodity;  likewise,  local  rate  regula- 
tion functions  In  the  same  manner.  This  is 
the  critical  area  of  the  public  Interest.  Serv- 
ice costs,  unlike  commodity  costs,  do  not 
pemit  long-term  control  by  contract.  In  lieu 
of  contract,  governmental  policing  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  consumer  interests.  Where 
it  Is  possible  to  establish  fixed  contract  prices, 
through  private  bargaining,  governmental 
policing  is  gratuitous  and  burdensome. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  FPC 
policies,  producers  have  been  required  to  en- 
ter 20-year  contracts,  dedicating  their  re- 
serves for  two  decades  at  prices  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  today's  values.  This  long-term 
dedication  Is  held  necessary  to  assure  con- 
sumers of  adequate  supply.  Whatever  the 
necessity,  no  other  producer  In  the  economy 
is  required  to  make  a  comparable  dedication. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  proponents 
of  Federal  control,  the  pipeline  Is  In  no  wise 
at  the  mercy  of  producers.  The  pipeline  does 
not,  as  some  persons  have  suggested,  begin 
building  a  line  at  random,  snaking  about  the 
countryside  searching  for  natural  gas.  To 
build  a  line,  the  pipeline  company  must  first 
secure  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity. 
This  certificate  is  not  granted  untU  the  pipe- 
line is  able  to  show  ( 1 )  that  it  bas  a  market, 
and  (2)  that  it  has  under  contract  sufficient 
gas  to  supply  that  market's  needs  for  20 
years.  The  producer  must  commit  his  gas, 
under  contract,  long  before  construction  of 
the  pipeline  begins. 

If  there  Is  a  captive  In  the  natural  gas 
marketing  process.  It  is  the  producer — not 
the  pipeline,  not  the  distributor,  not  the 
consumer.  The  distributor  may  use  bis  fa- 
cilities to  distribute  manufactured  gas,  and 
this  is  done.  The  consumer,  likewise,  elects 
to  convert  to  natural  gas.  The  astronomical 
expansion  of  the  natural  gas  market  since 
World  War  II  has  been  a  replacement  mar- 
ket, lu  which  gas  has  replaced  coal  or  fuel 
oil  or  manufactured  gas  for  home  use.  Gas 
did  not  capture  the  consumer,  it  freed  him 
from  less  desirable  fuels  for  which  there  had 
previously  been  no  competition. 

The  bulk  of  complaints  by  pipelines  and 
distributors  today  against  gas  field  prices  is 
a  complaint  against  existing  contracts,  which 
they  made,  lu  other  words,  what  they  are 
seeking  is  not  Federal  regulation  of  an  un- 
regulated price  but,  rather.  Federal  relief 
from  their  own  obligations.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  intended 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  individual  segments 
of  the  Industry;  on  the  contrary,  there  Is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  make  or  perpetuate  competi- 
tive favor  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  pendUig  legislation  is  concerned,  pri- 
marily, with  the  area  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
However,  for  the  public  protection,  provi- 
sions are  made  to  discourage  pipelines  from 
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proposing  contracts  which  would  cause  field 
prices  to  Increase  except  by  specific  amounts 
at  specific  Intervals.  Pipelines  would  not  be 
allowed  expense  rates  above  what  the  FPC 
determined  to  be  the  reasonable  market 
price.  The  argument  made  by  some  that  the 
FPC  is  Incapable  of  determining  a  reasonable 
price  is,  In  itself,  an  argument  against  their 
own  position,  for  they  are  arguing  in  spirit 
for  a  political  price,  pre6umably  less  than 
reasonable. 

The  present  efl^ort  to  delineate  Federal 
Jurisdiction  is  consistent  with  the  original 
purpose  of  th"  Natural  Gas  Act.  It  was  not, 
anu  has  never  been,  construed  by  the  courts 
to  be.  a  price-fixing  measure.  There  was  no 
freeze  Imposed  on  any  price.  The  act  was 
made  necessary  by  an  issue  of  Jurisdiction, 
not  an  issue  of  price,  and  that  same  necessity 
today  dictates  the  effort  to  restore  a  clear 
meaning  to  the  Jurisdictional  section  of  the 
act. 

v 

Examined  dispassionately,  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  effort  to  prevent 
Congress  from  acting  in  this  matter  is  the 
venom  of  the  attack  upon  the  industry.  The 
language  of  the  obstructionists  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soapbox,  not  the  forums  where 
reasonable  and  equitable  national  policy 
must  be  made. 

"Exploitation  of  captive  consumers,"  "un- 
conscionable profits,"  "windfalls,"  "freedom 
to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  "goug- 
ing"— all  the  rest  sprinkled  so  liberally  In 
the  opposition's  literature  reveals,  I  believe, 
that  the  objective  is  more  punitive  than  pro- 
tective. This  is  fortified  by  the  InabUity  or 
itnwilllngness  of  the  various  spokesmen  to 
answer  wtien  asked  about  the  hazards  of 
confiscation,  zero  rate  bases,  or  the  other 
problems  arising  from  the  sort  of  unbridled 
administrative  law  they  seek. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  debate  for  those 
opposed  to  the  pendliig  legislation  to  offer  a 
precise  picture  of  what  national  policy  would 
be  if  their  efforts  succeed.  A  vote  against 
the  current  bills  is  a  vote  for  a  form  of  regu- 
lation; as  yet.  that  form  bas  no  substance. 

Senator  EKsucuts,  in  his  discourse  In  these 
pages,  dismissed  the  Issue  of  whether  the 
Nation  should  embark  upon  regulation  of 
commodity  production  by  saying  "The  nat- 
tiral-gas  industry  is  an  Industry  affected  with 
the  public  Interest,  and  regulation  has  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  applied." 

It  is  not  natural  gas,  but  the  services  con- 
nected with  its  Interstate  transportation  and 
distribution  which  are  affected  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  to  which  regulation  has  been 
and  should  be  applied.  Distributing  utilities 
are  entities  in  themselves,  organized  and 
built  to  provide  a  service;  they  may.  In  most 
instances,  use  either  natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas.  To  say  that  such  enterprises  are 
in  the  natural  gas  Industry  is  as  absurd  as 
to  say  that  Dixon  and  Yates  are  in  the  coal 
business  because  they  use  coal  to  operate 
steam  generation  plants. 

We  are  doallug  with  a  segment  of  a  divis- 
ible Industry.  Production  is  a  segment;  so. 
also,  are  natiu-al  gasoline,  carbon  black,  hel- 
ium, butane,  propane,  and  countless  other 
businesses  part  of  this  same  Industrj'.  Pro- 
duction Is  a  part  of  an  industry,  as  much 
as  appliance  dealers  or  plximbers.  The  sweep- 
ing generalization  is  a  treacherous  basis  for 
the  making  of  Federal  policy. 

The  demand  for  Federal  regulation  clearly 
does  not  come  from  consumers.  Those  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  consumer  spokes- 
men came  mainly  from  municipal  govern- 
ments and  State  commissions  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  distributing  utUities:  the 
case  they  made  was  a  case  for  the  utilities' 
interest,  not  for  the  public  interest. 

Through  all  this  controversy,  there  have 
been  no  petitions  from  consumers  for  Fed- 
eral relief  from  high  gas  prices.  There  is 
no  showing  that  the  imaginary  captive  con- 
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Burners  are  being  gouged;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  saving  money,  enjoying  the  cheap- 
est fuel  available.  One  pipeline  alone  has 
petitions  from  140  cities  for  gas  service; 
more  than  300.000  persons  in  Illinois  are  on 
waiting  lists  for  natural  gas.  The  public  is 
not  persuaded  that  they  will  suffer  from  ac- 
cepting such  service. 

The  valiants  out  to  "save"  the  consumer 
have  built  their  own  dragon.  They  can  of- 
fer no  evidence  of  an  existing  need  for  re- 
lief. In  place  of  that,  they  conjecture  what 
might  happen  if  gas  prices  increased,  and 
even  this  vision  relates  to  the  producer — not 
the  consumer.  We  are  told  that  a  5-cent  in- 
crease in  value  of  gas  would  give  the  in- 
dustry a  $10  billion  windfall.  The  gas  re- 
serves, to  which  this  figure  is  applied,  will  not 
be  drawn  from  the  ground  through  existing 
wells;  billions  must  be  spent  to  find  and 
produce  that  gas.  The  proposition  that  gas 
be  produced  without  rising  costs — that  ex- 
ploration will  continue  unabated  in  1975  at 
1945  profits — falls  flat  before  reasonable 
men. 

There  is  a  final  absurdity  In  the  situation 
Congress  now  faces.  At  the  urging  of  the 
distributing  utilities  and  the  State  and 
municipal  commissions  which  regulate  them, 
Congress  in  1954  amended  the  juTlsdlctlonal 
section  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  draw  the 
line  of  FPC  authority  at  the  city  gate.  Thus, 
the  consumer's  gas  bill  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Federal  authority.  There  can  be  no  cor- 
relation between  what  the  producers  receive 
and  the  consumers  pay;  If  field  prices  are 
depressed  by  Federal  power,  there  Is  no 
related  Federal  power  to  transfer  the  re- 
ductions to  a  home  owner's  gas  bill.  The 
political  promise  that  a  vote  against  pending 
legislation  is  a  vote  to  save  consumers  money 
is  demagogic. 

The  Hinshaw  bill,  preserving  the  tradi- 
tional FPC  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  utilities, 
was  approved  nearly  2  years  ago  on  the 
same  set  of  principles  as  apply  to  producers. 
The  arguments  the  utilities  advanced  for  its 
passage  apply  equally  to  the  producers'  case 
now.  By  their  strange  reversal,  the  utilities 
and  their  supporters  are  In  ^be  position  of 
asking  Congress  to  put  a  ceiling  on  pro- 
ducers' prices  to  support  a  floor  under  the 
utilities'  profits.  In  other  words.  Congress 
is  asked  to  eliminate  competition  in  the 
field  to  protect  the  monopolies  in  the  cities. 
Tills  is,  surely,  the  ultimate  of  folly. 

VI 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  consumer's  In- 
terest and  the  national  Interest  attach  to 
supply,  not  the  price,  of  natural  gas.  The 
resource  is  exhaustible;  there  is  a  maximum 
amount  to  be  found.  It  has  great  worth 
not  only  as  a  fuel  but  as  a  raw  material 
from  which  several  thousand  items  can  be 
manufactured. 

The  consumer  and  the  producer  alike  have 
a  common  Interest  in  finding  and  producing 
the  maximum  potential  of  our  reserves.  As 
gas  becomes  more  scarce,  exploration  be- 
comes more  costly.  An  arbitrary  economic 
formula  making  no  allowance  for  this  fact 
will.  In  Itself,  limit  the  recovery  of  the  re- 
serves prematurely  to  the  detriment  of  all 
concerned. 

The  result  would  be,  inevitably,  to  make 
natural  gas  more  costly  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  the  folly  of  Federal  regulation;  It 
cannot  fulfill  the  political  promise  by  which 
it  is  Justified. 

There  is  a  further  shortsightedness  in  Fed- 
eral regulation.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
such  regulation,  as  it  has  been  proposed, 
is  to  protect  the  utility  customer,  using 
natural  gas  as  domestic  fuel.  In  this  ap- 
proach. Federal  regulation  would  be  blind 
to  the  other  uses  of  natural  gas;  the  full 
weight  of  Federal  influence  would  be  directed 
toward  rushing  natural  gas  from  wellhead 
to  cookstove.  This  would  deprive  a  vast 
geographic  region  of  the  United  States,  now 
on    the    frontier   of    important   growtli    and 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
this  opportunity  to  serve  notice  that  I 
will  do  everything  possi  Die  to  obtain  the 
funds  required  to  meet 
of  our  cities  for  sumrrer  jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  lor  related  trans- 
portation and  recreatioi  programs  that 
are  vital  in  the  developpient  of  children 
and  young  people.  It 
these  fimds  be  include^  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
will  be  considered  by  t^e  Senate  in  the 
near  f  utm-e. 

The  President  has  riroposed  an  un- 
conscionable trade-off  c  f  job  opportuni- 
ties to  support  his  claim 
in  Federal  funds  will 
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OF  JOBS  FOR 


President,  I  take 


;hat  $424  million 
je  available  for 


these  programs  this  summer — including 
$354  million  to  support  776.000  job  op- 
portunities for  yoiuig  pe  )ple.  The  admin- 
istration's sudden  disiovei-y  of  these 
funds — which  was,  in  pj  rt,  a  response  to 
strong  criticism  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
the    President   on    Feb  ■uary    20,     1973, 
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signed  by  Senator  Javits  and  myself  and 
25  other  Members  of  this  body — was  ac- 
complished by  a  simple  designation,  how- 
ever unlawful,  of  $300  million  of  the  ap- 
propriations already  enacted  by  Congress 
for  public  service  jobs  programs  under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

The  President  intends  to  allow  these 
programs  to  terminate  anyway,  pre- 
cisely because  these  programs  have  suc- 
cessfully achieved  their  primary  goals, 
as  stated  clearly  in  the  manpower  report 
of  the  President,  submitted  to  Congress 
last  month.  The  logic  of  this  administra- 
tion position  may  be  mystifying,  but  the 
crucial  need  for  the  continuation  of  these 
programs  is  very  clear,  with  the  nation- 
wide level  of  unemployment,  at  5  percent, 
remaining  significantly  above  the  level 
specified  imder  this  law  at  which  Federal 
assistance  must  be  initiated.  Over  4  mil- 
lion Americans  are  out  of  work,  not 
coimting  himdreds  of  thousands  more 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force 
in  despair.  Over  one-third  of  the  150 
major  labor  areas  in  America  are  clas- 
sified as  areas  of  substantial  or  persistent 
unemployment. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  has  pur- 
posely ignored  all  this,  finding  its  plans 
for  major  cutbacks  in  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs,  or  for  their 
termination,  to  be  "consistent  with  the 
increase  in  new  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor," as  announced  in  the  document  en- 
titled "The  United  States  Budget  in 
Brief." 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  programs,  which  can 
provide  some  200,000  jobs  in  services  that 
are  criticaDy  needed  in  our  communi- 
ties, must  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened. And  it  was  to  accomplish  tliis  goal 
that  I  introduced  S.  705,  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1973,  on  February  1. 

However,  my  particular  concern  today 
is  to  focus  on  the  crisis  level  of  jobless- 
ness already  existing  among  America's 
youth,  and  which  can  be  expected  to 
escalate  i,his  summer.  Unemployment 
among  young  men  and  women  aged  16 
to  19  stood  at  15.8  percent  in  February — 
meaning  that  over  1  million  youth  want 
and  need  jobs  now.  But  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  black  teenagers  had 
reached  38.6  percent  by  the  end  of  last 
year — reflecting  a  pervasive  condition 
of  despair  and  anger,  in  the  face  of  which 
the  administration's  confident  assump- 
tions of  progress  are  simply  incredible. 

Apparently,  the  administration  is  not 
very  concerned.  It  has  called  for  a  re- 
duction of  $66  million  in  fiscal  1974  out- 
lays for  the  Job  Corps,  under  which  11,- 
000  fewer  young  men  and  women  will  be 
able  to  obtain  vital  work  experience.  A 
further  economic  opportunity  program, 
known  as  Youth  Development,  and 
launched  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion with  a  stated  key  goal  of  promoting 
youth  involvement — tluough  youth  plan- 
ning and  implementing  their  own  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  problems  affecting 
their  lives,  and  developing  collective  so- 
cial action  measures  to  improve  neigh- 
borhood conditions  and  services — now 
appears  to  have  been  quietly  shelved  by 
the  present  administration. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  failed  to 
allocate  any  funds  whatsoever  that  were 
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appropriated  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  jobs  program.  Instead, 
in  its  nscal  1974  budget,  it  called  for 
the  wrap-in  of  NYC  programs  under 
its  manpower  special  revenue-sharing 
proposal,  and  at  a  reduced  level  of  fund- 
ing. Outlays  for  NYC  'urograms  were  even 
to  be  cut  back  by  some  $94  million  in 
fiscal  1973.  And  an  extraction  of  com- 
parison figures  suggested  that  there 
would  be  a  further  reduction  of  $50  mil- 
lion from  these  programs  in  the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  President's  March  21,  1973  an- 
nouncement of  this  last-minute  plan  to 
proWde  for  776,000  summer  job  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  with  $354  million  in 
funds  primarily  diverted  from  other  pro- 
grams, actually  represents  a  reduction  of 
36.000  job  slots  from  last  summer  due  to 
a  wrongly  oriented  economizing  that  re- 
duces Federal  assistance  by  $18  million. 

However,  I  and  Senator  Javits  and 
other  Senators  who  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved over  the  years  in  trying  to  pro- 
mote opportunities  for  young  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  denied  hope  and  con- 
demned to  idleness,  iiad  conveyed  to  the 
President  confirmed  statistics  which 
clearly  show  that  this  level  of  effort  Is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  ciitical 
need  of  youth  for  jobs  this  summer.  The 
city-by-city  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  reports  a  minimum  need  of 
1,018,991  job  opportunities  for  teenagers 
for  which  the  cities  have  the  capability 
of  providing  supervisory  services — out  of 
a  total  need  for  jobs  for  a"  estimated  1.'' 
million  youth.  The  estimated  amount  of 
required  Federal  assistance  to  provide 
this  minimum  level  of  summer  job  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  youth  is  $476.9 
million.  Congress  has  already  enacted 
appropriations  originally  requested  by 
the  Administration  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  jobs  program,  pro- 
viding $256.5  million  for  575,000  jobs.  Al- 
most the  same  amount  would  be  required 
under  supplemental  appropriations  for 
this  program  to  meet  the  lerel  of  youth 
employment  needs  certifvro  by  cities 
across  America,  and  for  additional  rec- 
reation and  transportation  components. 

However,  none  of  the  proposed  funds 
now  to  be  used  by  the  administration  for 
tills  program  would  be  drawn  from  the 
appropriations  enacted  by  Congress  spe- 
cifically for  this  purpose.  Instead,  the 
administration  intends  to  compound  its 
failure  to  meet  the  urgent  employment 
needs  of  several  million  Americans,  by 
withdrawing  funds  from  an  account  that 
is  already  fully  committed — taking  al- 
most one-third  of  the  $1.25  billion  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  On  top  of  this, 
the  administration  has  requested  that 
tlie  $256.5  million  appropriated  for  the 
NYC  summer  jobs  program  now  be  re- 
scinded. 

This  is  a  blunder  in  Federal  manpower 
policy  that  can  have  the  most  serious 
consequences.  As  Mayor  Roman  C. 
Gribbs  of  Detroit,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  has  rightlj'  com- 
mented, the  President's  action  will  force 
mayors  to  "choose  who  will  get  the  job, 
father  or  son." 

The    Emergency    Emplo>Tnent    Act's 


purpose  Is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  NYC  summer  jobs  program.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  transitional  job  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  of  all  income  and  age 
groups.  Only  slightly  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  these  jobs — less  than  15.000 — are 
held  by  poor  youth  under  tlie  age  of  22. 
And  city  governments  cannot  be  expected 
to  divert  further  limited  funds  to  serv- 
ing this  age  group,  when  job  needs  are 
so  great  among  all  sectors  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  result  would  be  taking  jobs 
away  from  unemployed  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, from  people  on  welfare  who  are 
employable  but  cannot  get  jobs,  and  from 
black  fathers  who  have  g.ained  self-re- 
spect from  becoming  the  family  wage 
earner. 

By  contrast,  Uie  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  jobs  program  is  focused 
on  one  target  group — economically  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  our  inner  cities  and 
depressed  rural  areas;  and  it  is  designed 
to  provide  them  with  crucially  important 
work  experience  on  a  short-term  basis, 
between  school  years. 

Thus,  the  President's  plan  is  in  diiect 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  plan  to  imdermine  the  common  good, 
by  setting  groups  of  our  society  against 
each  other.  And  it  is  a  plan  that  makes 
a  mockery  of  administration  pretensions 
to  give  greater  responsibility  to  local  gov- 
ernments. Instead  of  responsibility, 
mayors  will  only  be  given  the  blame,  be- 
cause they  will  be  called  upon  to  cariT 
out  an  impossible  task  with  even  less 
Federal  assistance  than  before. 

The  President  has  also  asserted  that 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
"plans  a  massive  summer  employment 
campaign  to  hire  an  additional  175,000 
young  people  in  126  major  metropolitan 
areas."  Tliis  statement  conveniently 
overlooks  serious  problems  confronted 
by  the  NAB  in  previous  years  to  secme 
summer  jobs  for  youth,  despite  earnest 
efforts,  as  a  consequence  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Moreover,  the  alliance 
will  be  operating  this  year  with  about 
one-third  fewer  metropolitan  olSces 
throughout  the  country  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  the  face  of  limited  funds. 

Even  more  directly  to  the  point,  the 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  NAB,  Roy  S. 
Nordos,  has  stated  emphatically  in  a 
letter  to  me  tliat  "the  reinstatement  of 
the  NYC  program  is  a  must."  He  points 
out  that  even  with  an  upturn  in  the 
economy,  simnner  job  opportmiities  for 
youth  will  not  greatly  increase.  Instead, 
"it  will  give  many  of  the  major  employers 
tlie  opportunitS'  to  fulfill  their  moral  and 
contractual  obligations  to  regular  em- 
ployees on  layoff." 

Mr.  Nordos  expresses  a  deep  and  gen- 
uine concern  for  several  thousand  youth 
in  the  Minneapolis  area  who  will  be  de- 
nied summer  job  opportimities  if  the 
NYC  program  is  closed  down: 

We  are  speaking  of  poor  kids.  Kids  who 
spent  their  pay  check  to  buy  food  for  the 
family.  Kids  who  bought  clothing  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  Kids  who  saved  and 
bought  themselves  a  presentable  wardrobe 
so  that  they  co\ild  return  to  school  un- 
ashamed in  the  fall  because  they  were  prop- 
erly clothed.  .  .  . 

These  are  young  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  travel.  They  cannot  alTord  to  attend  com- 
munity functions.  They  will  be  relegated  to 
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the  streets.  Some  will  drift  away  despondent. 
Some  will  not  return  to  school  and  a  few 
may  get  Into  trouble.  Whatever  happens  to 
them  is  our  responsibility. 

Indeed,  helpinp  these  youth  to  have  a 
sense  of  learning  and  doing  something 
worthwhile,  and  to  contribute  to  their 
families'  income,  and  to  have  hope  in  the 
future,  is  our  responsibility.  And  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Congress  to  see  to  it  tliat 
this  responsibility  is  carried  out  by  enact- 
ing adequate  appropriations  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs 
program  and  insisting  that  this  adminis- 
tration fully  allocates  these  appropria- 
tions. 

Congress  must  also  face  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  what  the  cutbacks  proposed  under 
the  administration's  manpower  special 
revenue-sharing  proposal,  as  well  as  the 
termination  of  related  programs,  would 
mean  to  respective  States. 

The  Honorable  Wendell  Anderson, 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  has  written  to 
me  to  express  serious  concern  over  the 
impact  of  these  reductions,  on  which  the 
State  manpower  planning  council  has 
provided  updated  statistics  in  its  April 
1973  newsletter  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. 

The  phaseout  of  the  public  employ- 
ment program — PEP — with  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  to  permit  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  to  expire,  will 
undermine  a  Minnesota  program  fimded 
at  $14.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  which 
has  created  2,500  jobs  in  public  service. 
Minnesota  confronts  a  cutback  of  40  per- 
cent of  its  1972  fiscal  year  manpower 
funds,  or  over  $20  million,  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  NYC  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram and  PEP  and  a  reduction  in  State 
employment  service  funds. 

Governor  Anderson  succinctly  states 
the  iUoglc  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
plan  in  noting  that — 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  giving 
more  authority  and  responsibility  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  planning,  coordi- 
nating, and  evaluating  manpower  training 
programs.  It  is  also  reducing  funds  signifi- 
cantly and  is  phasing  out  or  eliminating  com- 
pletely a  major  group  of  programs. 

The  State  government  has  been  de- 
veloping a  State  manpower  planning  sys- 
tem along  regional  development  area 
boundaries.  This  system,  composed  of 
area  manpower  planning  boards  for  each 
region  and  a  State  council  made  up  of 
representatives  from  agency  sponsors, 
the  private  sector,  labor,  the  general 
public,  and  manpower  program  clientele, 
could  become  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
And  a  State  manpower  plan  was  to  be 
completed  by  April  15,  1973. 

But  how  can  any  rational  plan  be  de- 
veloped or  programs  be  effectively  imple- 
mented in  the  face  of  the  serious  fund- 
ing cutbacks  expected  in  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  what  all 
this  will  mean  in  undermining  efforts  in 
Minnesota  to  provide  summer  job  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  youth.  The 
Nixon  administration's  refusal  to  utilize 
any  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
jobs  program  denies  to  Minnesota  the 
equivalent  of  $4.5  million  in  initial  and 
supplemental    NYC    summer    program 
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MENNEN  E 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
acted  to  halt  production  of  Mennen  E,  a 
cosmetic  product  that  has  been  on  the 
market  since  last  June.  Since  that  time, 
an  unprecedented  number  of  complaints 
have  been  received  by  the  FDA  from  peo- 
ple who  have  used  this  deodorant  prod- 
uct and  experienced  adverse  reactions. 
Unfortunately,  FDA  and  the  Mermen 
Co.  agreed  that  existing  stocks  of  this 
product  may  be  sold,  and  no  warning 
will  be  issued  to  consumers. 

Although  there  is  no  absolute  proof  as 
to  which  ingredient  in  Mermen  E  is  the 
offending  element,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  vitamin  E  ingredient — a  rela- 
tively recent  fad  in  cosmetics — is  related 
to  the  rash  often  experienced  by  users 
of  Mermen  E.  Vitamin  E  is  used  in  a 
number  of  cosmetic  products,  including 
moisturizing  creams,  perfumes,  skin  oils, 
and  even  deodorant  tampons. 

On  March  2,  I  asked  the  FDA  to  let 
me  know  what  cosmetics  contain  vita- 
min E,  the  complaint  levels  for  each  of 
these  products,  and  whether  any  regu- 
latory action  was  required  in  this  area. 
To  date,  I  have  received  no  response  to 
that  inquiry. 

FDA's  action  with  respect  to  Mennen 
E  indicates  that  more  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  the  line  of  cosmetic 
products  containing  vitamin  E  as  an  ac- 
tive ingredient.  I  urge  FDA  to  take  a 
comprehensive  look  at  these  products  to 
determine:  First,  which  products  con- 
tain vitamin  E;  second,  what  kind  of 
safety  testing  was  performed  on  these 
products  prior  to  marketing;  and  third, 
whether  disturbingly  high  numbers  of 
complaints  about  these  products  have 
been  received. 

Were  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  (S.  863) 
which  I  have  proposed  already  law,  this 
inquiry  would  be  a  much  simpler  under- 
taking. Under  the  provisions  of  that 
legislation,  the  FDA  would  already  have 
in  its  files  statements  of  composition  for 
all  cosmetic  products,  safety  test  data 
and  all  complaint  letters  sent  either  to 
the  manufacturers  or  the  FDA.  More- 
over, the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  would 
have  encouraged  the  manufacturers  to 
thoroughly  test  their  products  prior  to 
marketing  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  articles  dealing  with  vitamin  E 
cosmetics  in  general  and  with  Mermen  E 
in  particular  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal | 
VrrAMiN  E 

Vitamin  E,  big  as  a  health  fad,  gets  a 
new  push  in  cosmetics. 

Its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  skin  is  as  contro- 
versial as  other  alleged  attributes  from  alle- 
viating all  sorts  of  ailments  to  improving  sex- 
ual potency.  But  that  hasn't  stopped  compa- 
nies from  cashing  in  on  Vitamin  E.  "Within 
the  past  six  months  a  whole  new  market  for 
Vitamin  E  cosmetic  products  has  sprung 
into  existence  and  major  manufacturers 
have  lost  little  time  in  fielding  entries," 
notes  American  Druggist  Merchandising  In  a 
recent  issue. 

Houbigant  Inc.'s  Alyssa  Ashley  division 
put  its  Vitamin  E  oil  in  national  distribution 


In  January.  Life  Laboratories,  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  has  had  a  Vitamin  E  skin  cream 
on  the  market  for  over  a  year  and  an  oil  for 
six  months.  This  month  it  will  unveil  an 
aftershave  lotion  with  Vitamin  E,  said  to 
reduce  redness  after  shaving.  Faraday  Labo- 
ratories, Hillside,  N.J.,  Jumps  into  the  market 
In  the  next  few  days  with  a  moisturizing 
cream  and  skin  oil.  Mennen  Co.  since  last 
April  has  been  promoting  its  deodorant  with 
Vitamin  E.  Mennen  says  Vitamin  E  helps 
prevent  oxygen  from  reacting  with  perspira- 
tion to  cause  odor. 

Revlon  Inc.  says  it  has  never  considered 
using  Vitamin  E  as  an  active  ingredient  be- 
cause there  Isn't  any  evidence  it  Is  of  bene- 
fit to  the  skin.  But  the  company  long  has 
used  it  in  cosmetics  for  another  pxirpose — as 
a  stabilizer. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Apr.  7,  1973  J 

Deodorant  Pboduction  Is  Halted 

(By  Ross  Evans) 

The  makers  of  Mennen  E  spray  deodorant 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  stop  producing 
and  selling  the  product  following  consumer 
complaints  of  rashes. 

The  Mennen  Co.  agreed  to  stop  produc- 
tion and  shipping  as  of  Friday,  but  not  to 
recall  the  125,000  cans  already  in  distrib- 
ution. 

The  FDA.  which  confirmed  the  agreement 
yesterday,  said,  "There  is  not  enough  of  a 
health  hazard  to  issue  a  public  warning." 

But  Richard  Sykes.  a  Ralph  Nader  asso- 
ciate, argued  that,  since  the  FDA  received 
about  50  complaints  from  consumers  of  skin 
rashes  after  using  the  spray,  the  FDA  should 
"either  recall  or  issue  warnings"  of  the 
product. 

The  Ingredient  in  the  spray  suspected  of 
causing  a  rash  is  vitamin  E,  according  to  the 
FDA. 

The  complaint  rate  for  Mennen  E  is  con- 
sidered high. 
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.  THE  End  of  Mennen  E 


Being  nice  to  be  close  to  isn't  enoitgh  if 
you  also  have  a  rash  under  the  arms,  a  num- 
ber of  people  have  complained  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Mennen 
Co.  has  agreed  to  cease  distribution  of  Its  de- 
odorant Mennen  E,  It  was  announced  yester- 
day. 

The  deodorant,  which  has  produced  "an 
adverse  reaction"  in  an  unusvtally  large  num- 
ber of  consumers  who  use  the  product.  Is 
still  available  on  the  shelves,  but  production 
has  ceased  until  more  testing  is  done.  An  ad- 
ditional 125.000  cans  In  warehouses  will  not 
be  shipped  to  stores. 

Complaints  have  numbered  50  per  mil- 
lion units,  said  Jack  Warner  of  the  FDA,  who 
added  that  the  usual  rate  of  complaints  is 
six  to  eight  per  million  units. 

Vitamin  E  Is  the  suspected  Ingredient,  but 
there  Is  as  yet  no  proof  that  It  Is  causing  the 
reaction,  he  said.  "We  are  worktog  with  the 
company  and  by  ourselves  to  pinpoint  the 
specific  action." 

Mennen  E  went  on  the  market  In  June, 
1972,  and  10  million  cans  of  It  have  been  sold. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  9.  1973) 

Mennen  To  Halt  SHn>MENTs  of 

Deodorant.  FDA  Says 

Washington. — Mennen  Co.  agreed  to  stop 
further  shipments  of  Its  Meiuien  E  deodor- 
ant because  of  a  rash  of  complaints  about 
rashes  from  users. 

The  action  was  reqitested  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  administration  after  the  agency  re- 
ceived an  "unusual  number"  of  consumer 
complaints  of  adverse  reactions  to  Mennen  E, 
Including  severe  rashes,  an  FDA  spokesman 
said.  Mennen,  based  in  Morrlstown,  N.J.,  al- 
ready has  stopped  producing  the  deodorant. 


the  spokesman  said.  The  complaints  totaled 
about  50,  about  10  times  the  number  the 
agency  normally  receives  for  such  products, 
according  to  the  spokesman. 

Mennen  began  maktag  Its  Mennen  E  deo- 
dorant last  June  and  since  has  produced 
more  than  10  million  units,  the  FDA  said. 

Mennen  officials  couldn't  be  reached  for 
comment  on  the  FDA  announcement. 

The  FDA  Isn't  requestmg  that  Mennen  re- 
call the  deodorant  product  from  retail  and 
wholesale  outlet,  however.  Mennen  estimates 
there  are  about  125.000  units  already  In  the 
wholesale  chain,  and  the  company  says  It 
doesn't  know  how  manv  are  on  retail  shelves, 
the  FDA  said. 

The  cause  of  the  adverse  reactions  is  sus- 
pected to  be  the  vitamin  E  ingredient,  but 
this  hasn't,  been  "proven  conclusive,"  the 
PDA  spokesman  said.  Until  it  is,  "we  have 
no  basis  for  action  against  other  products 
containing  vitamin  E  and  for  which  we  have 
no  unusual  number  of  complaints,"  he  said. 


THE  30-DAY  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  provisions  of  section  404 
of  the  bill  which  requires  a  State  to  reg- 
ister a  qualified  voter  up  to  30  days  be- 
fore a  Federal  election,  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  his  opposition  and 
the  arguments  which  he  used  yesterday 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  used  again  today 
against  this  provision. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  his  argument 
and  explain  why  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee— in  fact  only  one  negative  vote 
was  recorded — voted  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
vision in  committee  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  and  the  ratification 
of  the  26th  amendment  allowing  18-year- 
olds  to  vote,  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
relating  to  registration,  the  close  of  reg- 
istration, and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
by  age  or  residence  varied  widely.  In 
Texas,  for  instance,  a  voter  had  to  reg- 
ister prior  to  Febi-uary  1  in  oi-der  to  vote 
in  the  general  election  the  following  No- 
vember. The  other  extreme  in  North  Da- 
kota, a  voter  can  register  on  election  day. 
The  enactment  of  the  voting  rights  act 
in  1970  established  as  a  Federal  law  that 
any  citizen  othenvise  qualified  may  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  any 
State  in  which  he  has  resided  for  30  days 
before  the  Presidential  election.  So.  the 
30  day  residence  requirement  was  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law. 

Then  in  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  in  the  case  of 
Dunn  against  Blumstein  that  the  State 
law  in  Tennessee  which  required  an  in- 
dividual to  reside  in  that  State  for  1 
year  before  becoming  an  eUgible  voter 
was  unconstitutional;  and  that  a  30-day 
residence  requirement  was  a  reasonable 
period :  but  the  Court  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  period  of  time  greater 
than  30  days  might  not  be  within  the 
limits  of  constitutionality. 

In  the  past  year  or  two,  a  number  of 
States  have  changed  their  residency  re- 
quirements and  their  registration  re- 
quirements to  conform  to  the  standard 
of  30  days.  Now  in  Georgia  and  Arizona, 
the  legislatures  enacted  statutes  which 
closed  the  registration  books  50  days  be- 
fore the  election.  Last  month,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  that 
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the  legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Arizona 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  closing 
date  50  days  before  an  election.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  Georgia  and  Arizona 
decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  issued 
another  decision  involving  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  New  York  case  differs 
from  the  Georgia  and  Arizona  case  be- 
cause It  relates  to  the  opportunity  for 
an  individual  to  vote  in  a  party  primary 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  candidates. 
The  petitioner  in  that  ease  claimed  that 
the  requirement  that  an  individual  regis- 
ter not  later  than  the  most  previous 
general  election  In  order  to  vote  in  the 
next  primary  election  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Supreme  Court  held  again 
by  a  6  to  3  margin  that  it  was  not 
unconstitutional. 

In  the  New  York  case,  that  could  mean 
that  the  effective  closing  date  for  voting 
in  a  primary  could  be  11  months  before 
the  primary. 

We  are  dealing  with  two  different 
principles.  One  is,  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  by  Federal  law  the  time, 
manner,  and  place  of  electing  Federal 
ofQcers  which  the  Constitution  in  ar- 
ticle 1,  section  4,  specifically  authorizes 
the  Congress  to  do.  The  other  issue  is  the 
constitutionality  of  State  statutes  con- 
cerning registration  and  voting.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  establishment  by  Fed- 
eral law  of  a  closing  date  for  registering 
to  vote  for  Federal  officials  in  Federal 
elections  can  fairly  be  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  overrule  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  opposite  is  actually 
the  case.  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided that  the  Georgia  and  Arizona 
statutes  were  unconstitutional,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  improper  to  establish, 
or  attempt  to  establish,  that  those  laws 
are  constitutional. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Arizona  or  Georgia  or  New  York  or  any 
other  case  was  certainly  not  attempting 
to  tell  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  it  cannot  establish  by  law  time, 
manner,  and  place  of  Federal  elections. 
The  Constitution  says  that.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  deciding  the  narrow  issue  of 
whether  the  States,  in  exercising  their 
power,  which  is  also  derived  from  the 
Constitution,  had  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally. 

Section  404  goes  no  farther  than  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  rule  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. If  Georgia  wants  to  close  its  books 
for  State  elections  or  local  elections  50 
days  before  the  elections  that  is  not  our 
business.  That  is  up  to  Georgia.  If  New 
York  wants  to  close  its  books  for  voting 
in  a  primary  6  months  or  a  year  before 
the  primary  for  State  elections,  let  them 
do  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  such  a  practice  is 
not  unconstitutional.  And  although  I 
may  disagree  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Court,  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  does  iK>t 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  render 
such  a  decision. 

We  are  establishing  a  uniform  rule  for 
registering  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
and  that  Is  all  we  are  doing.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  sees  a  great  difference 
between  the  elections  of  President  and 
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Arizona,  50  days. 
Colorado,  32  days. 
Indiana,  .60  days. 
MassachuJsetts,  31  days 
Missouri,  60  days. 
New  Jersey,  40  days. 

CLOSE  or  REGISTRATION  EARLIER  THAN   30   DAYS 

Alaska,  45  days. 

Arizona,  50  days. 

Georgia,  50  days. 

Illinois,  33-20  days  (dipendlng  on  area). 

New  Jersey,  40  days. 

New  Mexico,  42  days. 
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Under  the  powers  delegated  by  these  statutes 
the  President  may  seize  pr  )pertles,  mobilize 
production,  seize  commoditl  bs,  Institute  mar- 
tial law,  seize  control  of  aU  transportation 
and  communications,  regulate  private  capi- 
tal, restrict  travel,  and,  in  »  host  of  partic- 
ular ways,  control  the  actlv:  ties  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

When  this  Special  Con  mittee  was  au- 
thorized to  study  and  inve  stlgate  the  prob- 
lem of  emergency  powers  li  i  January  of  this 
year— It  was  Incorrectly  t  lought  that  the 
state  of  national  emergem  y  proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  on  Dece  nber  16,  1950,  in 
response  to  both  the  inva!  Ion  of  Korea  by 
Communist  China  and  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munist aggression  worldwile,  was  the  only 
such  declaration.  However,  research  by  the 
Special  Committee  soon  d  sclosed  that  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  declared 
national  emergency  since  |torch  9,   1933. 

At  the  request  of  Presldei^t  Roosevelt,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Emergency  BanlUng  Act  to 
meet  the  economic  emergency  of  the  Depres- 
sion. This  swift  legislative  ^roke  ratified  the 
President's  bank  holiday  declaration  and  al- 
lowed him  to  exercise  what  had  originally 
been  war  powers  In  peace  ;lme.  This  latter 
delegation  of  power  was  bas  ed  on  a  provision 
of  the  1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
Section  5(b),  which  authiirised  the  Presi- 
dent, during  war  or  presid  entially  declared 
national  emergency,  to  regulate  and  restrict 
trade  and  financial  transactions  between 
Americans  and  foreigners. 

It  is  with  the  recognitior  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  must  have  tie  authority  and 
flexibility  to  deal  with  emei  gencles,  that  the 
Special  Committee  was  cre«  ted.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  state,  as  we  beleve  correct,  that 
the  Great  Depression  is  oier  and  that  the 
state  of  economic  emergenc;  ■  declared  in  1933 
should  be  rei)ealed.  It  is  no .  enough  to  state 
that  the  Korean  hostilities  1  ire  over  and  that 
the  state  of  national  emer|;ency  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  on  Di^cember  16,  1950, 
Is  no  longer  valid.  It  Is  not  plough  to  termi- 
nate any  given  declaration  *f  national  emer- 
gency because,  if  past  pre  cedents  are  con- 
tinued, the  President  can,  at  any  time  be 
sees  fit,  declare  a  new  state  1  >f  national  emer- 
gency. In  fact.  President  ISlxon,  on  August 
17,  1971,  dW  just  that.  In  liis  message  from 
Camp  David,  the  Presldenb  proclaimed  "a 
national  emergency  during  '  rtxlch  I  call  upon 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  make  the 
efiForts  necessary  to  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional economic  position  of  the  United 
States."  He  cited  the  prohmged  decline  in 
our  international  monetary  reserves  plus  our 
threatened  trade  position,  vn  hlch  in  turn  Im- 
paired our  security. 

In  1933,  when  President  Roosevelt  declared 
a  state  of  national  emergency,  the  economic 
life  of  the  United  States  das  brought  sub- 
stantially under  the  control  of  the  President. 
History  attests  that  the  country  believed 
that  such  centralization  of  authority  was 
needed  to  meet  the  grave  e  jonomic  crisis. 

World  War  II  brought  y«t  another  series 
of  crises.  Every  aspect  of  Anerlcan  life  was 
brought  under  Presidential  direction  by  the 
action  of  Congress  which  enacted  a  broad 
range  of  statutes  to  meet  ihe  "total  emer- 
gency." Only  five  years  after  World  War  II. 
when  war  in  Korea  broke  ou ;,  the  enactment 
of  an  additional  body  of  em  ergency  statutes 
took  place,  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
ply the  fuU  resources  of  tte  United  States 
to  the  single  end  of  pursu:ng  our  military 
objectives. 

This  legacy  of  Oongressl<^nally  delegated 
power  to  be  used  by  the  President  in  the  time 
of  war  or  national  emergercy  is  still  with 
ns.  It  is  evident  from  th;  study  of  the 
statutes  made  thus  far  by  t;  le  Special  Com- 
mittee that,  in  the  event 
or  national  emergency  most  4f  these  statutes 
would  be  useful.  It  Is  not  surp  rising  that  some 
erf  the  "emergency"  statutes  have  become  a 
part  of  the  everyday  actlvitli «  of  the  United 
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states  government  and  therefore  should  be 
recast  In  the  form  of  permanent  law.  There  Is 
yet  another  category  of  statutes  which  are 
clearly  obsolete  and  should  be  repealed. 
Lastly,  there  are  a  few  statutes  which,  be- 
cause' of  their  far-reaching  Impact,  should 
t)e  recast  to  provide  the  public  with  protec- 
tion against  possible  abuses  of  power. 

As  extreme  examples  of  this  last  category, 
we  cite  the  following : 

In  the  context  of  the  war  powers  issue  and 
the  long  debate  of  the  past  decade  over  na- 
tional commitments,  10  USC  712  is  of 
importance : 

"10  USC  712.  Foreign  governments:  detail 
to  assist. 

"(a)  Upon  the  application  of  the  country 
concerned,  the  President,  whenever  he  con- 
siders it  in  the  public  Interest,  may  detail 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  assist  in  military  matters — 
"(1)  any  republic  in  North  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  or  South  America: 

"(2)  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  or  Santo 
Domingo;  and 

"(3)  during  a  war  or  a  declared  national 
emergency,  any  other  country  that  he  con- 
siders It  advisable  to  assist  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, a  member  detailed  under  this  section 
may  accept  any  office  from  the  country  to 
which  he  Is  detailed.  He  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President, 
with  countries  to  which  such  members  are 
detailed  to  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing 
such  functions." 

The  Defense  Department,  In  answer  to  In- 
quiries by  the  Special  Committee  concerning 
this  provision,  has  stated  that  It  has  only 
been  used  with  regard  to  Latin  America,  and 
Interprets  its  applicability  as  being  limited 
to  noncombatant  advisers.  Section  712  is  one 
of  the  statutes  the  Special  Committee  will 
discuss  with  the  Defense  Department  as  to 
its  present  utility  and  validity. 

To  those  who  believed  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  was  a  constructive 
and  necessary  step,  a  remaining  provision 
may  be  of  concern,  as  it  is  to  us. 

"18  USC  1383.  Restrictions  in  military  areas 
and  zones. 

"Whoever,  contrary  to  the  restrictions  ap- 
plicable thereto,  enters,  remains  in,  leaves, 
or  commits  any  act  in  any  military  area  or 
military  zone  prescribed  under  the  authority 
of  an  Executive  order  of  the  President,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  by  any  military 
commander  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  shall,  if  It  appears  that  he  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  the  restrictions  or  order  and  that  his 
act  was  In  violation  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

The  first  of  these  statutes.  10  USC  712, 
could  be  construed  as  a  way  of  extending 
considerable  military  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign country.  Since  Congress  has  delegated 
this  power,  arguments  could  be  made  against 
the  need  for  further  congressional  concur- 
rence in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
second  of  these  statutes,  18  USC  1383,  does 
not  appear  on  its  face  to  be  an  emergency 
power.  Although  it  seems  to  be  cast  as  a  per- 
manent power,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
section  shows  that  the  statute  was  intended 
as  a  World  War  II  emergency  power  only,  and 
was  not  to  apply  in  "normal"  peacetime  cir- 
cumstances. Two  years  ago,  the  so-called 
Emergency  Detention  Act  was  repealed.  How- 
ever, this  statute,  18  USC  1383,  which  has  a 
similar  effect,  remains  on  the  books.  This 
statute,  of  course,  may  be  properly  a  matter 
lor  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  consider,  but 
we  cite  it  as  an  example  of  one  important 
problem  raised  by  our  investigation. 


We  would  like  to  address  yet  another  per- 
tinent question  among  many,  that  the  Com- 
mittee's work  has  revealed.  It  concerns  the 
statutory  authority  for  domestic  surveillance 
by  the  FBI.  According  to  some  experts,  the 
authority  for  domestic  surveillance  appears  to 
be  based  upon  an  Executive  Order  issued  by 
President  Roosevelt  during  an  emergency 
period.  If  It  Is  correct  that  no  firm  statutory 
authority  exists,  then  It  Is  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  appropriate  Committees  enact 
proper  statutory  authority  for  the  FBI  with 
adequate  provision  for  oversight  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Special  Committee  is  bipartisan.  It  is 
unique  in  the  Congress:  It  has  co-chairmen, 
one  from  each  Party,  and  an  equal  number 
of  members  from  each  Party.  The  Commit- 
tee's bi-partisan  nature  reflects  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  examine  emergency 
powers  legislation  solely  from  a  Constitu- 
tional perspective.  We  want  to  determine 
how  these  powers  affect  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches.  For  this  reason,  as  specified  by  the 
authorizing  resolution,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee is  working  closely  with  the  Administra- 
tion. Attorney  General  Klelndlenst,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  of  the  Special 
Committee,  has  assigned  members  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  work  with  the  staff  of 
the  Special  Committee,  and  we  are  happy  to 
report  that  cooperation  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  full  and  thorough.  It  Is 
expected  that  other  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies will  provide  similar  assistance. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  task  of  the 
Special  Committee  is  to  be  certain  that  all 
of  the  statutes  and  relevant  Executive  Orders 
have  been  collected  for  sttidy  and  delibera- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  nowhere  in  the 
government — either  in  Congress  or  In  the 
Executive  branch — is  there  a  complete  cata- 
logvie  of  statutes  and  Executive  Orders  per- 
taining to  emergency  powers.  The  staff  bas 
undertaken,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Justice  Department,  a  computer 
search  of  all  relevant  statutes  In  the  U.S. 
Code.  These  findings  are  now  being  checked 
by  the  staff  and  we  expect  that  within  a 
month,  a  reasonably  complete  catalogue  of 
all  emergency  power  statutes  will  be  issued  as 
a  Committee  Print. 

When  the  statutes  and  Executive  Orders 
are  assembled,  the  Special  Committee  Intends 
to  work  with  the  appropriate  Executive  De- 
partments and  Agencies  to  review  every  stat- 
ute to  determine  which  statutes  would  be 
required  in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency. 
This  process,  in  essence,  would  be  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  present  and  future  utility.  Con- 
currently, the  Special  Committee  intends  to 
consult  with  each  Standing  Committee  of 
tlie  Senate  with  regard  to  the  particular 
emergency  powers  that  apply  to  its  separate 
area  of  responsibility,  and  to  ask  for  its  Judg- 
ment on  which  laws  should  remain  on  the 
books,  which  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
which  should  be  amended. 

A  basic  assumption  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee is  that  it  is  prudent  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  emergency  powers  at  a  time  other 
than  crisis.  The  ending  of  America's  military 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  offers  an 
opportunity  to  review.  In  relative  calm,  the 
ways  in  which  ovir  system  of  government  has 
responded  to  a  continuous  series  of  crises: 
economic,  wartime,  and  internal  security 
emergencies  as  well  as  many  instances  of 
natural  disaster.  It  is  sensible  for  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  branches,  working  to- 
gether, to  lay  out  a  reasonable,  regular  and 
consistent  procedure  for  coping  with  future 
emergencies.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare for  future  emergencies  through  statute, 
the  Special  Committee  believes  that  it  Is 
beneficial  to  leave  such  a  body  of  law.  pro- 
vided however,  that  such  statutes  provide 
for  effective  oversight  and  for  the  lermina- 


tlon  of  delegated  authority,  when  the  state 
of  emergency  Is  no  longer  warranted. 

From  the  study  of  the  Special  Commit-  . 
tee's  work  thus  far,  some  preUmlnary  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn:  There  Is  no  consistent 
way  In  which  emergencies  are  invoked,  re- 
viewed or  terminated.  Emergencies  in  most 
cases  are  declared  by  the  President,  in  a  few, 
by  the  Congress,  in  some  cases  Jointly.  In 
still  others,  heads  of  Departments  can  de- 
clare emergencies.  A  few  statutes  require 
reports  or  some  process  of  review,  most  do 
not.  Very  few  provide  for  t*  method  of 
termination. 

The  weight  of  all  this  Inconsistency  has 
made  It  evident  that  the  Special  Committee 
should  devise  a  regular  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  emergency  powers  legislation. 
The  following  is  one  possible  formula : 

"That  the  President  alone,  or  the  President 
and  the  Congress  Jointly,  can  declare  a  state 
of  national  emergency  if  they  perceive  that 
an  emergency  exists.  The  President  alone  or 
the  President  with  the  Congress  can  declare 

that  the  following  specific  statutes  are 

in  force.  The  President,  when  he  alone 
declares  a  state  of  emergency,  must  inform 
the  Congress  In  writing  Immediately  of  his 
declaration,  the  reasons  therefore,  and  the 
particular  statutes  he  wishes  to  come  Into 
force.  The  Congress  would  then  consider 
whether  to  affirm  the  state  of  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  and  would  act 
within  30  days  on  whether  to  continue  the 
state  of  emergency  in  effect  or,  falling  to  act. 
the  state  of  emergency  would  automatically 
be  terminated.  In  no  case  could  a  state  of 
national  emergency  be  extended  longer  than 
six  months;  a  new  and  updated  declaration 
would  be  required  at  that  point,  and  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Congress  would  be  required 
for  any  and  all  extensions." 

The  hearings  which  begin  this  morning 
will,  first,  examine  the  Constitutional  and 
historical  context  of  emergency  power  legis- 
lation. Very  few  scholars  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  vital  question  and.  Indeed, 
this  is  understandable  because  It  Is  only  In 
oiu-  own  time  that  the  nation  has  experienced 
an  uiu-elieved  state  of  emergency.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  as  witnesses,  Professor 
Robert  S.  Rankin  of  Duke  University,  Profes- 
sor Cornelius  P.  Cotter  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Professor  John  Malcolm 
Smith  of  California  State  College.  These  men 
have  made  the  study  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Constittition  in  times  of  emergency  a 
large  part  of  their  life's  work.  The  Special 
Committee  has  asked  them  to  lay  the  Con- 
stitutional and  historical  foundation  for 
future  hearings  as  well  as  to  suggest  ways  to 
strengthen  Congress'  role  in  handling  emer- 
gency situations. 

On  Tliursday.  the  Dean  of  the  Georgetown 
Law  School,  Adrian  S.  Plsher,  will  discuss, 
some  of  the  Constitutional  aspects  of  emer- 
gency power  legislation  and  will  draw  heavily 
on  his  own  practical  experience  as  a  law  clerk 
to  Justice  Frankfurter  and  as  a  key  legal 
advisor  to  the  Truman  and  subsequent  Ad- 
ministrations. Professor  Gerhard  Casper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  will 
examine  the  Constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  scope  of  emergency  powers  legislation  and 
trace  some  of  the  historical  parallels,  includ- 
ing the  Weimar  Republic,  that  might  be 
found  in  the  Constitutional  experience  of 
other  nations. 

Tlie  Special  Committee  intends  to  call,  at  a 
later  time,  other  Constitutional  exjjerts  and 
historians  before  proceeding  to  the  second 
block  of  hearings  which  will  focus  on  the 
testimony  of  former  Attorneys  General,  legal 
counsels  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
some  former  White  House  legal  advisers.  The 
purposes  of  this  set  of  hearings  will  be  to  try 
to  obtain  some  understanding  of  why  Ad- 
ministrations, since  the  time  of  President 
Roo.sevelt.  handled  emergencies  In  the  par- 
ticular ways  they  did.  and  to  obtain  whatever 
suggestions  these  distinguished  former  offi- 
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clals  might  have  to  assure  that  emergency 
powers  legislation  does  not  adversely  aSect 
the  purposes  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  review  from  the  perspective  of  the 
past  the  reasons  for  the  plethora  of  emer- 
gency powers  legislation  we  now  have  and  to 
determine  If  the  leseons  of  history  have  any- 
thing to  teach  us;  It  Is  our  belief  that  an 
analysis  of  recent  experience  will  yield  con- 
structive results.  Finally,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee intends,  at  a  later  date,  to  obtain  the 
formal  views  of  the  current  Administration, 
proposals  from  Meml  ars  of  Congress,  snd 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  advice  obtained  from 
these  hearings  and  from  the  public  at  large, 
and  the  work  being  done  with  the  Executive 
branch,  the  Special  Committee  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate,  in  a  final  report,  the 
actions  it  believes  should  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  delegated  authority  In 
time  of  war  or  other  national  emergencies 
shall  be  flexible  and  effective  enough  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  crisis  without  weakening  the 
Constitutional  guarantees  of  our  system  of 
government. 


April  11,  1973 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President. 
Merlo  J.  Pusey,  autbor  of  one  of  the  first 
books  on  the  subject  of  war  powers,  en- 
titled "The  Way  We  Go  to  War,"  has 
written  a  third  article  on  war  powers  for 
the  Washington  Post.  This  article,  en- 
titled "Legislating  War  Powers,"  is  a 
strong  endorsement  of  S.  440,  the  Javits- 
Stennis-Eagleton  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Pusey's  article  reflects  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  complex  legislative 
effort  we  have  imdertaken  in  S.  440  than 
any  article  I  have  read  to  date.  I  com- 
mend it  highly  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pusey's  article,  "Legislat- 
ing War  Powers,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  11  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lbgislatimg  War  Powers 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Is  It  possible  to  draft  legislation  that  will 
restore  to  Congress  a  meaningful  role  in  war- 
maUng  without  crippling  the  United  States 
In  Its  International  relations?  Foes  of  the 
war-powers  bill  say  it  is  not.  Tlieir  strongest 
argument  Is  that  our  responElbilities  as  a 
superpower  in  a  chaotic  world  are  so  complex 
that  the  President  must  have  a  free  hand 
In  using  our  military  forces  without  the  re- 
straint of  legal  formalities. 

A  few  years  ago  that  view  was  widely 
held.  It  commands  less  support  today,  not 
only  because  the  perUs  of  presidential  wars 
have  been  so  graphically  demonstrated,  but 
also  because  patient  and  understanding  legis- 
lators have  devised  a  bill  that  gives  promise 
of  restoring  the  constitutional  balance  with- 
out excessive  rigidity.  Chief  credit  for  the  bUl 
goes  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  but  it  now  has 
60  sponsors  in  the  Senate. 

In  Its  present  form  S.  440  Is  a  composite 
worked  out  largely  by  Senators  Javits.  John 
Stennls  and  Thomas  Eagleton  and  their 
■tails.  Senators  Robert  Taft  and  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  who  bad  Introduced  war-powers  bills  of 
their  own.  Joined  the  trio  for  the  sake  of 
consolidating  support  behind  a  single  meas- 
ure. The  Foreign  ReUtions  Committee  held 
•xtensive  bearings,  and  the  Senate  passed 
the  bin  in  April,  1972.  by  a  vote  of  68  to  16. 

The  measure  failed  to  become  law  last  year 
because  the  House  passed  the  much  weaker 
Zablockl  bill  and  there  was  time  for  only  one 


meeting  of  the  confereno  committee  before 
Congress  adjourned.  New  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  on  the  Ht>use  side  this  year, 
however,  and  new  Senate  fcearlngs  are  sched- 
uled for  today  and  tomon  ow.  Representative 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  has  substantially 
strengthened  his  bill,  and  the  prospect  that  a 
useful  measure  will  be  i  ent  to  the  White 
House  has  notably  Imprq  7ed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  t  lat  these  are  not 
partisan  bills  designed  to  embarrass  the 
President.  The  Republics  i  and  Democratic 
sponsors  have  worked  clc  sely  together  with 
the  commendable  objectlv  ;  of  reasserting  the 
constitutional  authority  (  f  Congress  and  of 
preventing  presidential  wws.  Both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leader  i  of  the  Senate  are 
co-sponsors  of  the  Javit  s-Stennis-Eagleton 
bill.  It  likewise  has  wide  si  ipport  among  both 
liberals  and  conservatives. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  s  void  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  President's  ( onstitutlonal  pow- 
ers. By  way  of  codifying  t:  le  law,  which  Con- 
gress has  a  right  and  dw  y  to  do  under  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  cl  luse  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  bUl  spells  out  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  armed  f  <  rces  could  be  used 
without  declaration  of  v  ar.  The  President 
could  repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
territory  or  Its  armed  f  orc<  s  stationed  outside 
of  the  country.  He  couli  I  retaliate  against 
such  attacks,  and  he  cou  d  act  to  "forestall 
the  direct  ^d  Imminent  threat  of  such  an 
attack."  He  "could  use  mil  Itary  force  to  pro- 
tect the  evacuation  of  American  citizens 
abroad  If  their  lives  were  ii  i  Imminent  danger, 
and  of  course  he  could  ad  under  any  8i>ecific 
congressional  authorlzatlo  a  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution. 

The  later  provision  does  not,  of  course,  im- 
ply that  Congress  might  a|  »ln  give  the  Presi- 
dent blank  checks  in  regai  d  to  using  military 
force,  as  it  did  in  passlni;  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  The  bill  speclffcally  provides  that 
the  right  to  use  the  armed  forces  in  hostili- 
ties shall  not  be  inferred  ttaca  any  resolution 
unless  such  action  is  spe<iflcally  authorized. 
Specific  congressional  authorization  Is  also 
required  for  the  assignment  of  any  part  of 
our  military  to  the  armed  forces  of  another 
country  that  is  at  war  or  1 1  imminent  danger 
of  being  Involved  in  host)  lities. 

Tb  minimize  controver  ^,  the  bill  leaves 
undisturbed  the  three  so-  called  area  resolu- 
tions now  on  the  boolcs — t  uthorlzlng  the  use 
of  armed  forces  In  Formoe  a,  the  MldecMt  and 
Cuba,  If  the  President  flrds  it  necessary.  It 
is  anticipated,  however,  trat  one  of  the  first 
actions  of  the  President  u:  ider  the  bill  would 
be  to  review  these  situatKms  and  go  to  Con- 
gress with  fresh  recommendation. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  sponsors 
of  the  blU  had  to  deal  wmh  was  its  effect  on 
NATO.  The  NATO  treaty  provides  that  an  at- 
tack upon  one  of  its  mefnbers  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  attack  upon  ^11  of  them.  If  It  Is 
to  remain  effective,  the  unified  NATO  com- 
mands must  be  able  to  ret  pond  to  attacks  in 
Europe  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
(and  other  NATO  execitlve  authorities) 
without  waiting  for  legiilatlve  action.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Oomm  ttee  report  inter- 
prets the  bill,  however,  as  meaning  that  "no 
treaty,  existing  or  future,  may  be  oonstnied 
as  authorizing  use  of  the  irmed  forces  with- 
out Implementing  legislation."  This  seems  to 
say  that  any  military  action  by  American 
forces  in  defense  of  an  ally  In  NATO  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  Co  igress. 

The  debate  in  the  Senalie  makes  clear  that 
no  such  crippling  of  NATO  Is  intended.  The 
President  could  respond  t^  an  attack  up<Ki  a 
NATO  country  If  American  forces  stationed 


there  were  Involved  or  IX 
tack  to  be  also  aimed  at 


He  deemed  the  at- 
the  United  States. 


Such  action  would  not  ne<  essarlly  mean  full- 
scale  war  any  more  than  a  presidential  re- 
sponse to  an  attack  upon  the  United  States 
would.  In  either  case  fo  low-up  action  lay 
Congress  would  be  necesei  ry  if  a  war  had  to 
be  fought. 
Congress  has  a  l^itimt  s  ikteresf  In  pre- 


rentlng  use  of  the  NATO  treaty  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  declaration  «f  war.  A  treaty 
ratlfled  only  by  the  Senats  cannot  nullify 
the  war  power  which  belong  to  both  houses 
In  reasserting  its  war  power,  however.  Con- 
gress should  be  carefta  to  t  void  casting  any 
doubt  upon  the  right  of  he  President  to 
speak  for  the  United  States  In  authorizing 
Immediate  NATO  action  in  case  <rf  an  emer- 
gency. The  language  of  th^  report  on  this 
point  needs  to  be  clartfled. 

The  heart  and  core  of  the  bill  are  Sections 
4  and  5.  Section  4  would  nqulre  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  promptly  to  Congress  when- 
ever he  might  take  emergency  military  ac- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  bUl.  Section  5 
would  forbid  him  to  continue  the  hostili- 
ties thus  begun  for  more  th  in  30  days  with- 
out congressional  approval,  tuiless  Congress 
had  been  put  out  of  operation  by  an  armed 
attack.  In  any  circumstances,  however,  the 
military  could  continue  to  f  ght  while  disen- 
gaging from  the  unauthorised  hostilities. 

In  case  of  an  outrageous  abuse  of  presi- 
dential power  to  make  war  C  ongress  could,  by 
a  two- thirds  vote  (overriding  a  veto),  tell 
th©  President  to  stop  In  le^  than  30  days. 
And  of  course  Congress  could  always  extend 
th©  30-day  period  by  leglslitive  action.  Ac- 
celerated procedures  are  lalp  down  to  make 
certain  that  Congress  wo 
strung    by    filibustering    o 

tactics.  While  the  30-day 

sarily  arbitrary,  it  would  aiow  time  for  it 
ports  and  deliberation,  and  it  would  fwce 
Congress  to  act  before  a  liilitary  t 
like  that  in  Vietnam  could  take  place. 

The  effect  of  th©  bill  would  be  to  put  the 
President  on  notice  that  he  could  not  under- 
take a  military  venture  without  explaining  to 
Congress  his  action  and  his  alms  and  his 
claim  of  authority.  That  alone  would  be  a 
powerfiil  restraint  upon  dubious  hostilities 
that  would  not  bear  scrutliw  or  win  popular 
support.  Even  more  important,  th©  bill 
would  almost  compel  Cono'ess  to  face  the 
Issue  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
course  to  be  taken. 

Congress  Itself  has  been  JBhamefully  neg- 
ligent in  relinquishing  ln1»  the  hands  of 
the  President  all  but  absoljute  control  over 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  Now  jit  is  attempting 
by  cool  and  rational  legislation  to  redress 
the  balance  and  to  assume 
as  the  national  pollcy-m 
American  has'^  vested  in 
cess  of  this  undertaking, 
details  of  the  bills  under 
still  open  to  debate,  clar 
provement. 


Id  not  be  ham- 
other  dilatory 
it-off  is  neces- 


hilitary  build-up 


THE   STATUS   OP 
TROL  AND  DIS. 
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ARMS   CON- 
AGENCY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mif.  President,  I 
have  spent  many  yeari  working  for 
arms  control  as  a  way  In  increase  our 
national  security.  1 

I  was  recently  asked  Uy  the  Military 
Spending.  Arms  Control  {and  Disarma- 
ment Committee  of  thf  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  status  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  in  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  I  urged  that  President 
Keimedy  send  to  Congress  legislation 
creating  such  an  Agency  in  1961.  I  in- 
troduced the  ACDA  legisl|iti(m  and  have 
followed  ttie  progress  of  tl^  Agency  since 
its  foimding.  I 

While  the  President  ii  asking  for  a 
$4J2  billion  increase  In  daense  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  he  bas  asked  the 
Congress  to  cut  ACDA's  budget  by  one- 
third— from  $10  million  to  $6.6  million. 
Apparently  the  Agency  hfts  encotmtered 
Presidential  disfavor,  lihe  many  other 
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agencies  of  government  which  have  been 
vigorously  and  independently  pursuing 
their  course. 

ACDA  has  been  without  a  Director  for 
the  past  4  months.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  at  last  recommended  a  new 
nominee  for  ACDA  Diiector.  The  con- 
firmation hearing  for  Mr.  Fred  Ickle  will 
provide  members  of  the  Senate  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  not  only  to  con- 
sider his  fitness  for  the  job.  but  also 
to  examine  closely  the  rationale  for  the 
administration's  recent  actions  toward 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  which  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  my  report. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  because  it  is  the  only  instrument 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pursuing  rational  and  de- 
liberate policies  of  arms  reductions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  report 
to  MCPL  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  on  the  Status  or  the  U.S.  Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Acency 

(Prepared  by  Senator  Hcbeet  H.  HtrMPHREv 

for  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 

Law) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  May,  1972,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  "the  most  momen- 
tous arms  control  accords  concluded  by  ma- 
jor states  in  the  modern  era."  They  included 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons  and  the  earlier  agree- 
ments on  the  Avoidance  of  Accidents  and 
the  Hot-Line  Modernization. 

Among  the  many  lessons  learned  from  the 
extensive  negotiations  leading  to  these  ac- 
cords was  the  advantage  gained  by  having 
an  effectively  led,  ably  staffed,  independent, 
and  adequately  supported  agency  for  carry- 
ing on  these  technically  and  politically  com- 
plex negotiations,  as  well  as  the  Increasing 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  in  other  areas  of 
arms  control. 

Tlie  story  of  this  successful  achievement 
began  In  1961,  when  the  Congress  established 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  by  a  vote  of  73  to  14  In 
the  Senate  and  280  to  54  in  the  Hoxise.  At 
that  time,  it  was  recognized  that  the  pros- 
pects for  agreement  on  disarmament  were 
not  bright. 

An  international  Interest  In  substantial 
arms  control  did  Indeed  develop  as  more  and 
more  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
realized  that  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons did  not  Increase  national  or  Interna- 
tional security  but  Jeopardized  that  very  ele- 
ment which  they  were  designed  to  enhance. 

Tlie  foresightedness  of  the  United  States 
government  paid  off  in  the  period  of  1969- 
1972,  when  we  were  equipped  with  an  experi- 
enced agency  to  exploit  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  a  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate 
strategic  arms  limitations. 

Nor  has  the  success  of  the  government's 
arms  control  agency  been  limited  to  SALT, 
though  it  is  the  capstone  of  a  decade  of  ef- 
fort. I  See  Appendix  I.)  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  took  the  initiative 
within  the  government  on  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  It  has  for  over  ten  years 
represented  U.S.  interests  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD), 
formerly  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament 
Committee,      l- 

This  forum  has  produced  such  measures 
as  the  Nuclesir  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  the 
Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed, 
the  Treaty  on  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space,  and  the  Biological  Weapons 
Treaty.  It  has  played  an  important  role  lu 


the  preparations  for  the  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reduction  talks  and  has 
undertaken  important  research  work  on  con- 
ventional arms  transfers. 

Today,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  In  danger  of  being  denied  the 
necessary  tools  to  achieve  its  mission.  The 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  pursvie  a 
rational  and  deliberate  policy  of  arms  reduc- 
tions will  be  seriously  endangered  without 
a  vigorous  and  independent  arms  control 
agency. 

Any  diniinution  of  the  role  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  at  this 
moment  in  time  wovild  be  truly  unfortunate. 

American  public  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  arms  control  are  at  a  record  high. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a  favorable  interna- 
tional climate  for  arms  control  with  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  a  growing  feeling 
of  detente  In  Europe. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  John  Kennedy 
said,  "The  Ingenuity  that  has  made  the  wea- 
pons of  war  vastly  more  destructive  should 
be  applied  to  the  development  of  a  system 
of  control  of  these  weapons."  It  Is  the  duty 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
work  together  in  a  creative  partnership  to 
provide  ACDA  with  the  support  It  needs  to 
continue  Its  work  so  that  it  can  make  further 
progress  In  a  field  so  vital  to  increasing  na- 
tional and  international  security. 

BACKGROUND 

A  brief  discussion  of  why  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  was  founded  and 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961  is  needed  to 
tinderstand   the   Agency's   present   status. 

Until  Its  founding  the  United  States  had 
never  had  a  single  agency  to  deal  with  the 
complex  political  and  scientific  problems  of 
arms  control.  The  field  of  arms  control  was 
splintered  among  several  agencies,  each  with 
a  small  staff  and  a  limited  degree  of  com- 
mitment. Although  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy  did  have  special 
assistants  for  disarmament  and  there  was  an 
arms  control  administration  within  the  State 
Department,  the  arms  control  effort  lacked 
centralized  dU'ection  and  the  necessary  co- 
ordination for  the  formulation  of  effective 
proposals. 

This  serious  defect  in  the  governments 
ability  to  deal  with  arms  control  Issues  be- 
came apparent  in  the  late  1950's  because  of 
the  increasing  American  involvement  in  in- 
ternational conferences  oh  disarmament. 
From  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  until 
ACDA's  founding  in  1961,  there  had  been  over 
seventy  such  conferences.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment had  not  always  been  adequately  pre- 
pared for  these  discussions.  In  part  because 
we  lacked  a  central  arms  control  plauulug 
body. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  crea- 
tion of  ACDA,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rcbert  Lovett  said: 

I  believe  that  the  present  method  of  deal- 
ing with  disai-mament  problems  is  far  too 
dispersed  and  fragmentized  to  make  possible 
tlie  orderly  planning,  policymaking  and 
supervisory  procedures  which  are  Increas- 
ingly necessary  as  man's  ingenuity  in  killing 
himself  continues  to  outrun  his  self- 
res  Uaint. 

The  need  for  a  separate  arms  control 
agency  was  clear:  The  interrelationship  of 
political,  strategic  and  scientific  problems 
related  to  arms  control  required  a  ceutrnl 
organization  rpsponsible  to  the  President  and 
staffed  by  experts  dealing  broadly  with  the 
whole  range  of  disarmament  matters,  includ- 
ing research,  policies  and  programs. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
first  introducing  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency: 

Our  disarmament  preparations  must  be 
continuous,  constant,  up  to  date  and  ever 


more  reliable.  Disarmament  is  a  demanding 
task.  Disarmament  is  full-time  work.  It  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  half-hearted,  ^lart- 
time  efforts. 

The  bureaucratic  rationale  for  the  creation 
of  ACDA  was  obvious.  But  there  was  a  more 
basic  reason  for  the  establishment  of  an 
arms  control  agency.  It  was  a  way  to  demon- 
strate the  actual  and  symbolic  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
was  also  a  mechanism  to  begin  a  modest  i-e- 
ordering  of  priorities  with  emphasis  on 
achieving  security  through  arms  limitations 
instead  of  through  a  spiraling  arms  race — 
which  was  seen  as  decreasing  rather  than  en- 
hancing national  and  international  security. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  create 
ACDA  without  strong  presidential  backing 
and  support  from  leaders  in  the  defense  and 
diplomatic  communities.  Despite  a  not  al- 
together sympathetic  public  understanding 
of  the  need  for  arms  control.  President  Ken- 
nedy said  during  his  campaign  In  1960: 

Peace  takes  more  than  words.  It  takes  hard 
work  and  large  scale  efforts.  Above  all.  it 
takes  a  government  which  is  organized  for 
the  pursuit  of  peace  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  war,  a  government  which  has  a  program 
for  disarmament  as  well  as  a  program  for 
arms. 

The  agency  which  President  Kennedy  orig- 
inally hoped  to  name  "The  U.  S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  Peace  and  Security"  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  advocate  for  peace  within 
the  Federal  government.  It  clearly  was 
meant  to  express  an  expert  vien-point  and  a 
perspective  that  coxild  provide  some  balance 
to  the  views  propounded  by  military  planners. 

However,  it  was  not  conceived  as  an  antag- 
onist of  the  Pentagon.  Rather,  its  role  was 
to  provide  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  with  policy  options  In  the  field  of 
arms  control  which  were  prepared  by  profes- 
sional experts. 

Detractors  of  ACDA  feared  that  it  v.'as 
going  to  become  a  proponent  of  unilateral 
disarmament  and  endanger  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This  has  never  occurred. 
ACDA's  policies,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Rusk, 
have  been  "meshed"  with  those  of  the  De- 
partments of  Stat©  and  Defense.  At  no  time 
lu  the  Agency's  history  has  its  commitment 
to  arms  control  taken  precedence  over  its 
concern  for  national  security. 

In  lact.  President  Nixon  has  taken  note  of 
this  and  stated: 

Our  Department  of  Defense  and  our  A:-nxs 
Control  and  Disarniament  Agency  share  the 
same  objective — the  enhancement  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Their  perspectives,  while  dif- 
ferent, are  complementary. 

Becaxise  of  the  fear  that  ACDA  would  be- 
come an  over-zealous  advocate  of  disarm- 
ament, its  resources  have  always  been  severe- 
ly limited  and  its  position  in  the  govern- 
ment has  been  overseen  by  the  State  De- 
partment. Despite  these  limitations  present 
from  the  outset  in  the  enacting  legislation. 
ACDA  has  been  able  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
professionalism  and  expertise  in  the  arms 
control  field.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  SALT 
agreements  are  some  of  the  imjjortant  de- 
velopments in  wliich  ACDA  has  played  a  key 
role. 

ACDA's  preeminent  position  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  arms  control  policy  recom- 
mendations has  come  about  in  the  last  four 
years.  One  need  only  cite  the  upgrading  of 
ACDAs  status  on  the  National  Security 
Council,  where  it  has  played  a  central  role  on 
the  Verification  Panel,  In  the  development  of 
National  Security  Study  Memoranda  relat- 
ing to  arms  control,  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram Review  Committee,  the  Senior  Review 
Group,  the  Under  Secretaries  Committee,  and 
various  interdepartmental,  regional,  and 
functional  groups.  In  prevlous^kdmiuistra- 
tions.  the  part  played  by  ACDA  in  the  NSC 
system  was  far  less  institutionalized. 
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Herbert  ScoviUe,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  and  Assistant  Director  of 
ACDA  for  Science  and  Technology,  notes  that 
ACDA  had  a  major  voice  In  switching  from 
ihe  Sentinel  to  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
Pays  Scovllle:  "Prom  a  bureaucratic  point  of 
view,  the  participation  for  the  first  time  of 
ACDA  in  unilateral  arms  program  declsion- 
liiaking  marlced  a  major  turning  point  in 
ihat  agency's  position  within  the  govern- 
i-ient." 

At  a  moment  when  arms  limitations  seem 
more  necessary  and  more  possible,  the  pres- 
tige, responsibility  and  capacity  developed 
over  the  last  decade,  and  especially  the  last 
four  years,  should  be  Increased  rather  than 
reduced. 

I  stated  in  1961  that  "this  proposal  (for 
the  establishment  of  ACDA)  represents  in  a 
tangible  manner  the  restatement  of  a  fun- 
damental objective  of  our  national  policy — 
"the  securing  of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace." 
The  performance  of  ACDA  over  the  past 
twelve  years  has  only  reinforced  my  belief 
that  Congress  must  not  allow  the  Agency  to 
be  downgraded. 

EXPERIENCED    LEADERSHIP 

It  is  necessary  to  explore  in  detail  the  ma- 
jor developments  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Artos  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  not  receiving  the  support  so  cru- 
cial to  capitalizing  on  past  gains  in  limiting 
costly  and  unnecessary  arms  races  and  pre- 
venting the  outbreak  of  new  ones. 

The  principal  focus  on  arms  control  over 
the  last  four  years  has  been  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  Public  Interest  In 
the  SALT  talks  has  also  increased  general 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  control. 

The  three-year  SALT  talks  were  carried  out 
by  a  negotiating  team  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense.  Gerard 
Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  headed  the  SALT  del- 
egation. Because  of  Smith's  role,  ACDA  was 
charged  with  doing  the  major  staff  backstop- 
ping  for  the  talks. 

ACDA  gained  great  stature  from  its  role  in 
SALT  even  though  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  had  the  overall 
decision-making  responsibilities  for  the  talks. 

After  Gerard  Smith's  resignation,  the 
President  named  Under  Secretary  of  State 
U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  become  Chief  U.S.  Ne- 
gotiator to  SALT.  He  was  not  named  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Depriving  the  ACDA  Director  of  leadership 
of  the  SALT  delegation  has  had  critical  im- 
plications for  the  Agency's  role  In  SALT  II: 

It  is  doubtful  that  it  will  be  used  as  the 
principal  staff  backstopper  for  the  talks. 
There  is  speculation  that  Ambassador  John- 
son will  use  the  State  Department  staff  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  al.so  unclear  that  ACDA's  Director  will 
Jje  the  President's  chief  advisor  on  arms 
control  matters  as  prescribed  by  law. 

ACDA's  role  in  the  National  Security  ap- 
paratus dealing  with  SALT  and  other  dis- 
armament matters  will  be  considerably  un- 
dermined by  the  Agency's  loss  of  principal 
responsibility  for  SALT. 

ACDA's  prestige  among  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  government  has 
been  undermined,  thus  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  have  an  effective  voice  oii  other 
non-strategic  arms  control  matters. 

The  chances  for  success  at  SALT  II — espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  control  of  MIRV's— 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  absence 
of  the  ACDA's  staff  expertise. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Gerard  Smith 
had  significant  experience  in  the  field  of  arms 
control.  Ambas.sador  Johnson  is  an  experi- 
enced and  able  career  diplomat  but  lacks  any 
past  professional  Involvement  with  complex 
arms  control  Issues.  Although  it  mav  be 
desirable  to  separate  the  functions  of  ACDA 
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cuts  will  be  felt  In  the  research  arm  of  the 
Agency.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  of  1961  states  that  one  of  the  most 
basic  ftxnctions  of  the  Agency  is  "to  insure 
the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  concerning  disarma- 
ment." 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  shows 
ACDA's  research  funds  being  cut  from  $2 
million  to  $500,000.  This  will  severely  limit 
ACDA's  ability  to  conduct  both  scientific  and 
social  science  research  relating  to  arms 
control. 

Since  1961  ACDA  has  sponsored  over  300 
external  research  projects  at  a  cost  of  $12 
million.  There  are,  of  course,  mixed  evalua- 
tions concerning  the  usefulness  of  some  of 
these  research  projects — especially  those  in 
the  social  science  field. 

However,  In  science  and  teclmological 
areas,  ACDA's  research  has  been  highly  re- 
garded by  experts  In  the  arms  control  field. 
The  Agency's  scientific  research  has  provided 
many  valuable  insights  for  policy  makers. 
Work  on  such  subjects  as  the  verification  of 
nuclear  testing  was  Instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  will  be 
vitally  important  if  there  is  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  ACDA  research  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  upgrading  SAM  missiles  was  critical 
to  the  negotiation  of  an  ABM  Treaty. 

In  several  instances,  ACDA  research  has 
served  as  an  intellectual  countervailing  force 
to  Department  of  Defense  research  efforts. 
Such  a  relationship  reflects  the  checks  and 
balances  principles  of  American  government. 

The  extensive  research  cutback  will  mean 
that  both  the  social  science  and  scientific 
research  efforts  will  be  severely  hampered. 
Work  on  such  important  subjects  as  conven- 
tional arms  transfers  and  limitations  and  n 
the  subject  of  the  impact  of  domestic  recon- 
version of  the  defense  industry  may  have  to 
be  discontinued. 

Because  of  its  research  contracts,  ACDA 
was  able  to  sncourage  scholars  in  several 
disciplines  to  become  interested  in  arms  con- 
trol policy  questions.  The  cutbacks  will  in- 
evitably decrease  such  worthwhile  activities 
and  reduce  valuable  contacts  between  the 
Agency  and  the  research  and  academic  com- 
munities. 

Such  activities  as  the  quarterly  publication 
of  an  arms  control  and  disarmament  bibli- 
ography at  a  cost  of  $175,000  a  year  will  be 
discontinued.  This  bibliography  provided  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  to  the  Congress. 

Now  that  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
with  a  decade  of  general  research.  It  is  no 
doubt  desirable  to  redirect  the  research  pro- 
gram from  social  science  research  to  efforts 
more  directly  related  to  concrete  policy  mat- 
ters, yet  this  could  have  been  done  without 
Indiscriminately  curtailing  the  entire  re- 
search effort. 

When  Gerard  Smith  served  as  Director  he 
realized  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  re- 
search program  and  established  a  Research 
Policy  Committee  to  establish  overall  guid- 
ance for  ACDA  research.  The  Agency's  re- 
search has  improved  greatly  because  of  this 
evaluation  unit. 

The  formulation  of  realistic  arms  control 
policies  requires  extensive  research.  The 
severe  cutbacks  In  research  activities  can 
only  Injure  ACDA's  overall  effectiveness  in 
the  policy  process  and  limit  the  range  of 
arms  control  options  we  can  pursue  in  inter- 
national negotiations. 

CONCLUSION 

Wlien  legislation  to  esUblish  the  Arms 
Control  and  Dlsaramament  Agency  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  in  1961. 1  said  that  "the 
prospects  for  agreement  on  disarmament  are 
not  bright.  The  Soviets  do  not  appear  to  want 
to  negotiate.  .  but  the  world  outlook  may 
change  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Soviets 
may  someday  show  a  genuine  Interest  In  real, 
substantial  arms  control." 


These  words  expressed  a  bope  tat  the 
future. 

And  that  future  Is  here  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  have 
shown  an  interest  In  arms  control.  In- 
terestingly enough,  two  experts  on  the  Soviet 
Union  with  access  to  classified  information, 
Roman  Kolkowicz  and  Alexander  Dallin, 
have  pointed  out  in  separate  studies  that 
since  19G4  tliere  has  been  an  emerging  arms 
control  bureaucracy  in  the  Soviet  civilian  and 
military  r-dmlnlstration. 

We  are  beginning  our  fourth  year  of  talks 
aimed  at  the  limitation  of  strategic  weapons. 

The  feeling  of  detente  in  Europe  grows  as 
trade  and  commercial  exchange  break  down 
tlie  old  barriers  of  hostility. 

We  have  just  embarked  on  discussions  to 
pciiieve  a  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  United  Nations  has  declared  the  i970s 
to  be  "a  decade  of  disarmament." 

Twelve  years  ago,  we  seemed  to  be  teeter- 
ing on  the  precipice  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. Though  we  still  possess  the  weapons  of 
catastrophic  destruction  and  indeed  they 
have  proliferated  despite  our  efforts,  time 
seems  to  have  eroded  the  fear  and  bitterness 
■which  could  precipitate  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Rather  than  be  content  with  the  status 
quo  of  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  of  les- 
sened tensions  among  great  powers,  we  must 
noic  take  the  initiative  in  achieving  both 
strategic  and  conventional  vnitual  arms  re- 
ductions. 

Yet  how  can  we  continue  to  exercise  lead- 
ership and  initiative  In  the  arms  control 
field  If  our  single,  most  dedicated  agency  for 
arms  control  is  to  become  merely  "a  research 
and  staffing  organization"  in  the  words  of  an 
administration  spokesman.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  dismantle  or  downgrade  the  arms 
control  apparatus.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
halt  or  limit  the  forward  momentum  achiev- 
ed by  the  professional  work  of  this  independ- 
ent agency. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  budget  cuts  and 
personnel  losses  will  be  that  ACDA  will  be 
unable  to  serve  as  an  effective  advocate  for 
arms  control  among  competing  forces  in  the 
government. 

In  actual  terms  this  will  mean  that  the 
Agency  will  be  denied  needed  and  sensitive 
information  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Security  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  informed  sources,  such  a  practice  has 
already  begvm. 

A  newly  hired  ACDA  defense  analyst  has 
been  unable  to  secure  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  used 
as  a  basic  tool  in  analyzing  the  defense 
budget.  \Mien  he  worked  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  this  doctiment  was  readily  avail- 
able to  him. 

The  effects  of  the  downgrading  will  also 
mean  that  ACDA's  recommendations  can  be 
safely  ignored  despite  the  Agency's  reputa- 
tion for  expertise.  This  phenomenon  will  be 
especially  damaging  in  the  process  of  mov- 
ing policy  recommendations  forward  to  the 
President  for  his  personal  consideration. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy's loss  of  position  as  an  effective  advocate 
for  arms  control  would  mean  that  we  have 
reverted  back  to  the  pre-1901  problems 
which  plagued  the  government's  handling  of 
arms  control  policy:  lack  of  continuity,  lack 
of  coordination,  lack  of  expertise,  lack  of 
long  range  planning  and  lack  of  research. 

Wliile  each  Administration  has  every  right 
to  select  its  advisors  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  matters,  it  is  equally  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  gov- 
ernment possess  a  strong  and  effective  agency 
for  arms  control. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  Chalmers  Roberts  said : 

Stassen,  Poster  and  Smith  all  were  ef- 
fective, or  Ineffective,  to  the  degree  that  they 
could  establish  an  independent  input  from 
an  office  or  an  agency  that  was  beholden 


neither  to  the  diplomatic  views  of  State,  the 
military  views  of  defense  or  the  views  of 
the  White  House  staff. 

It  is  the  critical  independence  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  which 
seems  to  be  at  stake. 

Mutual  arms  control  limitations  provide 
all  parties  to  stich  agreements  with  a  politi- 
cally viable  method  to  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures and  channel  these  resources  to 
badly  needed  domestic  projects.  Whether 
it  is  a  question  of  providing  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  more  protein  to  the  Soviet 
consumer  or  rebuilding  American  cities, 
anns  control  and  reductions  as  a  method  of 
cost  saring  to  overtaxed  citizens  and  finan- 
cially overburdened  governments  have  been 
sorely  neglected.  Only  a  vigorous  ACDA  pro- 
vided with  ample  financial  resources  can 
present  the  feasible  alternatives  which  can 
lead  to  the  saving  of  billions  of  dollars.  There 
is  absolutely  no  other  agency  of  government 
with  the  same  concern. 

ACDA  is  sure  to  survive  the  measures  de- 
signed to  limit  its  responsibilities.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  Agency  will  now  be 
able  to  enter  vigorously  new  areas  of  research 
and  advocacy  which  need  to  be  developed. 
The  Agency  had  only  begun  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  control  and  limitation  of  con- 
ventional arms  when  it  was  proposed  to  cut 
its  budget  and  staff.  This  area  alone  provides 
the  means  for  a  major  source  of  worldwide 
conflict.  The  issue  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  and  obtaining  an  agreement 
on  MIRV's  are  key  short  range  goals  which 
may  ije  adversely  affected  by  the  White  House 
action. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
must  ask  themselves  the  following  questions 
as  they  consider  the  future  of  ACDA. 

How  are  we  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 
various  arms  control  proposals  without  the 
\'aluable  research  provided  by  ACDA? 

How  are  we  to  present  alternatives  and 
soUilions  to  deadlocks  in  arms  control  nego- 
tiations when  ACDA's  budget  is  being  cut,  its 
staff  demoralized  and  its  viewpoints  in 
danger  of  being  relegated  to  obscurity? 

How  can  we  neglect  the  experience  and 
knowledge  that  ACDA  has  accumulated  over 
the  past  twelve  years  and  that  its  staff  has 
acquired  over  the  past  twenty  years  at  the 
time  when  prospects  for  substantive  arms 
control  are  so  great? 

A  year  ago  the  President  said:  "Intelli- 
gently directed  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment efforts  are  an  Important  element  of 
oiu-  foreign  policy  and  are  essential  to  our 
national  security." 

If  the  commitment  to  arms  control  re- 
mains as  serious  in  the  next  four  years  as 
it  has  in  the  previous  four,  tlien  tliere  is 
little  need  for  concern  among  arms  control 
advocates.  But  recent  actions  point  to  an 
alarming  deterioration  in  support  for  the 
single  institution  within  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment capable  of  l)ecomlng  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  increasing  our  security  through  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  take  the  following 
steps  to  enliance  the  position  and  capabilitv 
of  ACDA: 

1.  At  the  earliest  possible  time,  the  Presi- 
dent should  nominate  a  new  director  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
nominee  should  have  substantial  experience 
in  tlie  arms  control  field  as  well  as  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  Insuring  na- 
tional security  through  arms  limitations. 
The  new  director  should  have  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  President. 

2.  The  President  shotild  in  the  near  fu- 
ture make  a  public  statement  to  reaffirm  his 
confidence  and  support  of  the  work  and 
mission  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

3.  In  order  to  maintain  the  agency's  high 
level  of  staff  expertise,  the  President  should 
promptly  appoint  highly  qualified  and  ex- 
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perlenced  personnel  to  fill  the  posts  of  those 
lie  recently  asked  to  resign.  These  persons 
should  also  share  a  commitment  to  arms 
control. 

4.  Congress  should  restore  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency's  budget  to 
the  FY  1973  level  of  $10  million.  Of  this 
sum,  at  least  $2  million  should  be  allowed  for 
•external  research  and  field  testing." 

5.  If  the  budget  is  restored  by  Congress, 
one  year  following  such  action,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  request  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  submit  to  the 
Committee  a  report  and  evaluation  of  the 
Agency's  research  efforts. 

6.  If  the  President  has  accepted  the  resig- 
nations of  the  now  eleven  member  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Disarmament,  he 
should  promptly  submit  to  the  Senate  a  list 
of  new  nominees  for  this  Important  presi- 
dential advisory  panel.  President  Nixon 
should  make  every  effort  to  appoint  men  and 
women  to  this  committee  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  the  subject  of  formula- 
tion of  public  policy,  who  have  an  interest 
In  arms  control  and  who  are  persons  of 
stature  In  their  respective  professions. 

7.  The  President  and  hU  Advisor  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  should  move  immedi- 
ately to  upgrade  ACDAs  role  at  SALT  II,  at 
the  MBPR  conference  and  within  the  Na- 
tlonal  Security  Council's  apparatus  The 
President  should  direct  Ambassador  Johnson 
to  use  the  staff  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  as  the  principal  support 
staff  of  the  negotiations. 

8.  The  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
In  the  near  future  conduct  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  status  of  ACDA. 

Appendix  I 
Volume  of  Arms  Control  and  Arms  Con- 
thol-nelated    agreements    and    negotia- 
TIONS. 1958-  73 

1958:  East-West  Surprise  Attack  Confer- 
ence. Geneva. 

1959:  Antarctic  Treaty  negotiated. 

1960:  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
Conference,  Geneva. 

1961:  McCloy-Zorln  talks  lead  to  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Princi- 
ples for  General  and  Complete  Disarmament. 

1962:  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee convenes;  U.S.  &  USSR,  submit  pro- 
pcsals  for  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization. 

1.  l?^'  1^°^  J^irie"  agreement  signed;  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiated;  US  &  USSR 
verbally  agree  not  to  place  weapons  in  outer 
space. 

1965:  U.S.  and  USSR,  announce  draft 
nonproliferation  treaties. 

1967:  U.S.  proposes  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks;  Treaty  on  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space  negotiated;  Treaty  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America  negotiated. 

1968:  Nonproliferation  Treaty  negotiated 
and  opened  for  signature.  SALT  announced. 

1969:  ENDC  enlarged  to  26  members;  US 
supports  UK  draft  prohibiting  biological 
weapons;  US  renounces  first  use  of  lethal 
chemicals. 

1970:  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  gas  &  bac- 
teriological weapons  resubmitted  to  Senate; 
NATO  calls  for  Mutual  &  Balanced  Force 
Reductions. 

1971:  Seabed  Treaty  negotiated;  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  conclude  agreements  on  avoidance 
of  missile  accidents  and  to  upgrade  "Hot 
Line." 

1972:  U.S.  and  U.SJ3JI.  sign  ABM  Treaty 
&  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons, 
as  well  as  Incidents  at  Sea  Accord;  Biolo- 
gical Weapons  Treaty  signed;  US  &  USSR 
call  for  Chemical  Weapons  Accord;  prelimi- 
nary talks  for  MBFR  and  European  Security 
Conference. 

1973:  SALT  II  begins;  MBFR;  ECSC. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
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export  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
help  our  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  farm  groups  and  oth- 
ers in  Arkansas  concerned  with  this 
problem,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  fev/  of  them  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mississippi  County  Farm  Bureau, 

Blytheville,  Ark..  April  3,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulbright:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  area's  ability  to  produce 
a  crop  in  1973  because  of  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  diesel  fuel  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  us.  Such  a  reduction  woxild  seriously 
disrupt  the  farming  activities  of  our  area  and 
would  create  extreme  hardships  for  Individ- 
ual farmers.  It  would  also  caitse  serious  losses 
in  production  of  food  crops  so  essential  to 
the  national  well  being  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  there  is 
no  acceptable  substitute  for  high  grade  diesel 
fuel  for  use  in  the  sophisticated,  high  horse 
power  tractors  used  on  the  farms  in  our  area. 
The  diesel  engines  have  been  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  years  for  high  quality  diesel 
fuel.  Any  lesser  substitute  could  play  havoc 
with  farmers  investments  in  expensive  ma- 
chinery and  greatly  hamper  their  efficiency. 

For  your  further  information,  we  would 
like  to  give  you  more  background  material. 
First,  more  fuel  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  1973  crop  than  was  used  In  1972. 
This  Is  true  because  in  1972  there  were  ap- 
proximately 32,000  acres  of  "set  aside  "  land 
in  Mississippi  County.  Due  to  a  change  in 
governmental  programs  this  land  will  be 
changed  from  "set  aside"  to  Intensively  cul- 
tivated row  crops.  Approximately  8.85  gallons 
of  fuel  Is  necessary  for  each  acre  of  farm- 
land devoted  to  row  crops.  The  increased  acres 
resulting  from  the  conversion  of  "set  aside" 
to  "row  crop"  would  require  283,200  addi- 
tional gallons  over  last  year's  use  to  meet  this 
need. 

Second,  above  normal  tractor  time  will  be 
required  this  season  to  put  our  land  in  plant- 
ing condition  dxie  to  extremely  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  fall  harvest.  This  land 
is  rutted  to  the  point  that  It  will  dry  out 
slowly  and  will  delay  field  operations.  A  look 
at  the  official  weather  bureau  record  from 
Reiser,  attached  as  Exhibit  A,  will  tell  the 
story.  Note  that  after  October  15th  the  long- 
est period  without  rain  was  four  days.  There 
was  excessive  rainfall  and  most  unfavorable 
distribution. 

Third,  land  preparation  and  planting  is 
the  most  critical  time  so  far  as  fuel  consump- 
tion Is  concerned.  This  involves  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  the  very  same  months 
the  fuel  supply  has  been  reduced.  If  fuel  Is 
not  available  during  these  months  It  will  be 
too  late!  The  crop  will  be  lost!  This,  of 
course,  gives  urgency  to  our  cause,  and  makes 
time  of  the  essence. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  position  of  the  oil 
companies  with  regard  to  total  supply.  We 
also  know  that  they  have  allocated  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  their  fuel  to  its.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  our  condition  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  special  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  very  vtrgent  contribution  we  are 
making  to  the  total  supply  of  foods  for  the 
consuming  public.  We  believe  it  is  the  Na- 
tional Policy  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  get 
full  production  of  these  crops  to  help  control 
inflation.  We  also  recognize  another  compell- 
ing factor — that  of  having  high  production 
of  exportable  crops  for  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  the  need  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  for  the  consumers  of  our  couiitry. 


We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help  al- 
leviate this  most  serious  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  Little, 
President,    Mississippi   County   Farm 
Bureau. 

WEATHER  INFORMATION 
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period 
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Average 
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(days) 
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January 

2.53 
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5.45 

February ... 
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10 
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4.33 

March 

3.53 

16 

4 

5.00 

April 
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11 

4 

4.01 

May 

3.06 

12 
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4.17 

June 

2.98 

5 

12 

3.29 

July..- 

4.39 

9 

10 

3.66 
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2.80 

8 

9 

3.38 

September 

5.75 

12 

6 

3.21 

October 

4.08 

14 

12 

2.80 

November 

5.93 

12 

4 

3.93 

December 

6.42 

17 

3 

4.24 

Total 

48.84 

140  . 

47.47 

Note:  Although  the  rainfall  in  1972  was  only  1.37  in.  above 
normal,  rain  fell  so  frequently  that  held  work  was  limited  and 
harvest  was  delayed,  preventing  any  field  work  to  be  done  in 
the  fall  as  is  normally  done.  Consequently  this  field  work  wil 
have  to  be  done  in  the  spring  of  1973  before  crops  can  be  plantedi 

Source:  University  of  Arkansas,  Northeast  Branch  Exper  ment 
Station  Weather  Bureau,  Keiser,  Ark. 


Arkansas   Farm    Bureau   Federa- 
tion, 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  March  13, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Farmers  are  be- 
coming alarmed  over  recent  announcements 
by  major  oil  companies  concerning  a  short- 
age of  diesel  fuel  for  farm  usage.  Most  farm 
supply  outlets  are  being  allocated  20-30  per 
cent  less  than  they  received  last  year. 

We  understand  of  course  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  is  facing  a  fuel  shortage.  We  are 
not  sure,  however;  that  Industrial  and  truck- 
ing industries  are  being  asked  to  curtail  their 
usage  by  this  much. 

Field  work  in  the  row  crop  area  of  our  state 
is  behind  due  to  an  unusually  wet  winter 
season.  The  next  45  days  is  critical  for  plant- 
ing crops.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  farm 
equipment  operation  during  this  bxisy  sea- 
son? Yoiir  help  will  be  appreciated. 
Jack  Justus, 
Director,  Legislative  Affairs. 


Miller  Countt  Farm  Bureau, 
Texarkana.  Ark.,  March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  William  F'ulbright, 
Senate  Office  Biiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Miller  Comity  Farm  Bureau 
Board  of  Directors,  at  their  last  meeting, 
voted  to  contact  you  in  regards  to  the  in- 
crease in  prices  and  reported  shortage  of 
farm  fuel  and  oil.  It  would  be  apprecriated 
that,  in  your  position,  yovi  might  get  legis- 
lature to  make  sure  the  farmers  will  be  to 
purchase  fuel  and  oil  for  production  of  farm 
products. 

We   would   appreciate   an,ything  that  you 
might  be  able  to  do  for  Miller  County  and 
Arkansas  agriculture. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  S.  Santiter, 
President,  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Co. 
of  Miller  County. 

Home  Oil  Co.. 
Osceola.  Ark..  March  6. 1973. 
Hon  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  I  am  manager  of 


a  large  farm  supply  cooperative  serving  about 
225  farmers  In  Mississippi  County. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  diesel 
fuel  supply  for  our  farm  accounts  this  sprinp. 
Practically  no  farm  land  preparation  was 
done  in  late  fall  and  winter,  leaving  it  all 
for  spring  work.  With  fuel  for  our  farmer>' 
tractors  being  allocated  on  a  basis  of  lai-t 
years  use  by  the  month,  I  am  fearful  we  are 
going  to  be  short  and  that  the  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  crops  planted  when 
they  need  to  be. 

I  would  urge  some  sort  of  priority  setup 
which  wUl  assure  the  farmer  a  supply  of  fuel 
at  the  time  and  in  quantities  to  fully  serve 
his  needs. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  along  this 
line  will  be  appreciated. 
Your  very  truly, 

W.  O  Frazier.  Manager. 


PROPOSED   PRICE   ROLLBACK 
WRONG 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  half  the  em- 
ployees of  the  packinghouses  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  are  out  of  work.  They 
have  been  laid  off  as  a  reaction  to  the 
threat  to  their  business  posed  by  the  so- 
called  housewife  boycott  against  purcha.s- 
ing  meat. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  is 
today  considering  how  to  handle  H.R. 
6168  and  its  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  and,  as 
amended  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  it  would  mandate  a 
rollback  of  prices  and  interest  rates  to 
January  10,  1973,  levels. 

This  amendment,  in  all  probability. 
Mr.  President,  would  lead  to  bankiuptcy 
for  many  Kansas  businesses  and  certain- 
ly would  increase  the  substantial  unem- 
ployment already  caused  by  the  closing 
of  many  packing  plants. 

According  to  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation, the  proposed  rollback  would 
cost  the  beef  industry  of  Kansas — over- 
night— $297  million. 

Basically,  there  are  three  types  of  cat- 
tle in  the  beef  industrj'.  There  are  feed- 
ers— those  in  the  feedlot.  wliich  average 
about  1,100  pounds.  There  are  stockers — 
which  are  being  prepared  for  the  feedlot.";. 
These  weigh  about  600  pounds.  And  there 
are  the  calves,  whicl^will  become  tlie 
stockers.  These  weigh  about  400  pounds. 
The  Kansas  Livestock  Association  esti- 
mates that  the  proijosed  rollback  to  Jan- 
uary 10  prices  would  reduce  feeder  cattle 
from  $46  to  $40  per  hundredweight,  for 
an  average  loss  of  $66  per  head.  The  total 
loss  for  the  1.230,000  cattle  ribw  in  Kan- 
sas feedlots  would  be  S81  million. 

For  the  stocker  cattle,  the  estimated 
price  reduction  would  be  from  $58  to  $46 
per  hundredweight,  for  a  loss  of  S72  per 
head.  This  would  mean  an  additional 
$144  million  loss  on  the  2  million  stocker 
cattle  in  that  State. 

The  value  of  these  1,800.000  calves  in 
Kansas  would  be  reduced/  by  $10  per 
hundredweight — from  $70  'to  $60.  That 
would  mean  an  average  reduction  of  $40 
per  head,  or  a  total  loss  of  S72  million. 
This  totals  a  staggermg  $297  million  po- 
tential overnight  loss  if  the  proposed  roll- 
back should  be  passed.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  additional  losses  brought 
on  in  the  reduced  operations  of  cow  herds 
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and  In  the  lowered  sales  of  replacement 
heifers. 

Some  economii;ts  see  an  inevitable 
multiplier  effect  on  general  income  in  an 
economy  so  strongly  influenced  by  agri- 
cultural production.  The  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  has  used  a  5.5  multi- 
plier factor  to  project  an  almost  inevit- 
able, Immediate  loss  of  $1,633,500,000  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Kansas  if 
the  proposed  rollback  to  January  10  price 
levels  were  effected. 

Additional  losses  could  be  projected  for 
other  commodities,  products  and  serv- 
ices. The  point  is  that  this  rollback  would 
pose  across-the-board  economic  disaster 
to  the  State  of  Kansas.  For  example,  one 
large  grocery  retailer  in  the  State  has 
estimated  that  the  rollback  would  cost 
him  $3  to  $6  million  loss,  by  reducing 
the  value  of  his  Inventory. 

HOUSEWIFE    DFMANO 

Mr.  President,  we  are  forgetting  the 
basics. 

The  high  price  of  meat  is  the  result  of 
high  consumer  demand.  It  is  just  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

The  reason  meat  prices  have  increased 
has  been  that  the  housewife  who  does  the 
shopping,  and  her  husband  who  fires  up 
the  charcoal  broiler,  like  the  taste  of 
beef.  More  and  more  people  have  tried  it, 
and  they  like  it.  And  so  they  keep  buy- 
ing more  of  it.  With  the  increased  de- 
mand, our  farmers  have  set  out  to  In- 
crease their  production  of  beef.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace,  but  they 
have  expanded  their  herds  as  fast  as  na- 
ture will  allow. 

COCTLD    BACKFIKE 

Simply  stated,  if  livestock  and  meat 
prices  are  not  maintained  at  fair  mar- 
gins, our  cattlemen  will  not  be  able  to 
profitably  refill  their  feedlots  as  they 
market  their  present  supply.  The  certain 
result  will  be  the  gradual  dwindling  of 
the  supply,  making  the  remaining  beef 
more  costly  than  it  is  today.  Such  a?de- 
velopment  is  dictated  by  the  elementary 
facts  of  economy  and  it  is.  incidentally, 
just  the  reverse  of  what  our  housewives 
hope  to  accomplish  with  the  boycott. 

More  generally,  the  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  on  March  1  in  the 
seven  top  producing  States  totaled  9,698,- 
000  head.  That  is  up  8  percent  from 
the  figure  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle marketed  was  up  4  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  This  means  simply  that  more 
meat — a  bigger  supply,  and  possibly 
lower  prices — are  on  the  way. 

But  beef  is  still  produced  according  to 
Mother  Nature's  cycle — not  through  the 
urging  of  would-be  production  expedi- 
ters. Present  trends  in  production  indi- 
cate that  prices  will  stabilize  sometime 
this  year.  Secretary  Butz  has  predicted 
that  meat  prices  will  decline  later  this 
year,  if  the  weather  will  cooperate.  The 
reports  on  cattle  population  bear  this 
out.  Prices  must  be  maintained  If  we 
want  additional  beef  production. 

U.S.    PRICES    LOW    IN  COMPAKISON 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  If  our 
"boycotting"  consumers  would  take  note 
of  what  consumers  in  other  nations  are 
paying  for  beef,  and  other  foods. 

In  mid-March,  the  price  for  sirloin 
steak  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  $1.69  per 
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tural  Policy   (CAP).  Since  tfce 
the  EC  In  1958,  the  CAP  ha  i 

developed  into  an  all- 

affecting  over  90  percent  of 
By  controlling  imports 
system  of  target  prices, 
variable  levies,  the  CAP  hai 
tectlve  shield  around  EC 
to    retain    production 
charging  much  of  that  ^.. 
ing  the  cost  of  subsidizing 
plus  farm  production — to 
Moreover,  one  of  the 

the  CAP— to  insulate 

price  Increases  on  the  worli  I 
ously  has  not  worked  during 
shortage,  since  prices  in 
year  rose   much  more 
United    States    and    many 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  problems  of! , 
members  of  the  EC  are  tho* 
Kingdom,    Ireland,    and 
joined    the    Community 
these  countries,  price  rises 
years  wUl   be   spurred  by 
planned  in  order  to  bring  ._ 
to  the  high  levels  prevailing 
With  these  and  other 

in  mind,  heads  of  gove. 

nations  of  the  enlarged  EC 
summit  on  October  19  and 

communique    instructed 

meeting  on  October  30-31  In 
adopt    the    necessary    mea 
price  rises.  The  Council  of 
quently  expressed  the  aim,  _ 
limit  price  increases  between 
and   December    1973    to    4 

achieve  this  through ^ 
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to  expand  supplies  and 
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by  rising  food  prices.  WhUe 
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in  Italy — beset  not  only  by 
by  recession. 

Italian  price  gains,  while  _, 
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Ing  In  price  controls  being 
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up  about  8  percent — and  food  accounting  for 
much  of  the  rapid  gain — France  has  been 
under  heavy  pressure  recently  to  take  fur- 
ther measures.  This  pressure  was  accentuated 
by  the  Impending  elections  of  the  French  As- 
aembly  which  took  place  last  month.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  on  January  1,  1973, 
unnouuced  an  antl-infiatlon  package  which 
included  suspension  of  the  7.5-percent  value- 
added  tax  on  beef. 

German  officials  also  have  been  taking  a 
hard  look  at  their  policies,  which  thus  far 
have  shied  away  from  Government  controls. 
While  German  prices  in  past  years  had  risen 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  those  In  other  EC 
countries,  they  took  a  sizable  6.2-percent 
Jump  In  calendar  1972  with  an  acceleration 
m  the  rate  in  the  latter  half  of  1972.  Among 
the  categories,  meat  prices  rose  an  estimated 
12  percent;  bread,  biscuits,  and  cakes,  6.3 
percent;  dairy  products,  5.4  percent;  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  8.9  percent.  Here  again, 
the  rise  has  focused  attention  on  the  EC  Com- 
mon Agrlculttual  Policy  and  its  effect  on  con- 
sumer prices. 


In  the  Netherlands,  food  prices  skyrocketed 
in  the  last  half  of  1972,  ending  the  year  with 
an  8.5-percent  leap  over  calendar  1971.  Meat 
prices  were  the  biggest  gainers,  up  14.3  per- 
cent but  breads,  up  9.4  percent,  and  dairy 
products,  9.3  percent,  were  close  behind.  As  in 
the  other  EC  countries,  these  increases 
created  concern  and  some  action.  The  Gov- 
ernment, for  instance,  has  sought  a  tripartite 
agreement  among  Government,  labor,  and 
employers  to  restrict  price  increases  In  1973. 
Along  these  lines  a  system  of  compulsory  reg- 
istration of  price  Increases  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  Belgium,  food  prices,  rising  an  estimated 
6.9  percent  In  calendar  1972;  climbed  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  the  general  price  in- 
dex, with  beef  again  accounting  for  much  of 
the  Jump.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  also 
showed  a  steep  climb — almost  10  percent — 
following  a  decline  between  1970  and  1971. 

To  halt  the  spiral  in  meat  prices,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  in  September  1972  at- 
tempted to  establish  price  controls  on  the 


sale  of  beef.  A  similar  program  had  been  at- 
tempted in  1971  but  was  abandoned  follow- 
ing a  butchers'  strike.  Strong  opposition  from 
the  trade  also  prevented  this  new  proposal 
from  being  implemented,  but  In  November 
1972  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  retail 
meat  trade,  including  supermarket  chains,  by 
which  meat  prices  to  the  consumer  vould  be 
frozen  for  6  months.  Tills  measure  has  had 
more  of  a  psychological  than  a  practical  ef- 
fect since  a  clause  permits  price  adjustments 
when  cattle  or  hog  prices  increase  by  at  least 
5  percent  at  the  livestock  and  meat  market 
of  Anderlecht  (Brussels). 

Among  the  new  members  of  the  EC,  food 
price  Increases  have  found  their  most  vocal 
resistance  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Here,  the 
index  of  retail  food  prices  climbed  22  percent 
between  June  16,  1970,  and  October  17,  1972. 
including  increases  of  as  much  as  25  percent 
for  certain  bread  items,  41.7  percent  for  New 
Zealand  butter,  and  36.5  percent  to  48.4  per- 
cent for  home-produced  beef. 
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Country 


1968       1%9       1970        1971 


Canada 116.6  121.4 

United  states 113.6  119.4 

Japan 130.1  138.0 

Austria 118.0  112.0 

Finland 147.0  152.0 


123.9 
126.0 
149.1 
127.0 
154.0 


125.3 
129.8 
157.6 
132.0 
160.0 


1972 


133.7 
135.4 
163.4 
'  140. 0 
174.0 


Increase 
from  1971 
(percent)  i 


6.7 
4.3 
3.7 
6.1 
8.8 


Country 


1963        1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Increase 
trom  1971 
(percent) 


Ireland: 122.2 

Norway 122.0 

Spain-  138.0 

Sweden 124.0 

United  Kingdom 120.3 


129.5 

139.4 

149.7 

167.0 

11.3 

127.0 

143.0 

152.0 

162.0 

6.6 

141.0 

146.0 

157.0 

171.0 

8.9 

127.0 

137.8 

150.7 

162.2 

7.6 

128.4 

136.0 

148.6 

159.6 

7.4 

'  USDA  estimate. 

>  Excluding  beverages  and  tobacco. 

'  Excluding  tobacco. 

Food  prices  were  thus  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year, 
including  the  Debate  on  the  Address — an  an- 
nual debate  following  the  Queen's  address  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  occurred  on 
October  31  this  past  year.  In  his  last  appear- 
ance In  Parliament  before  the  Government 
reshuffle,  then  Agricultural  Minister  Prior 
said  that  food  price  Increases  had  come 
largely  as  a  result  of  factors  beyond  the  Gov- 
ernments  control.  Tliese.  he  said,  included 
declines  in  crops  and  livestock  in  important 
producing  countries — particularly  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  grain  shortfall  led  to  Increased 
world  prices,  and  Oceania,  where  drought 
caused  a  tightening  of  dairy  product  and 
lamb  supplies.  He  also  admitted  that  further 
price  gains — of  about  2  percent  a  year — 
would  be  necessary  during  the  next  5  years  as 
a  result  of  the  United  Kingdom  adjusting  to 
the  EC  price  level.  Transition  toward  this  be- 
gan on  February  1. 

The  U.K.  wage-price  freeze,  which  was  put 
into  force  on  November  6  and  is  now  in  the 
Phase  II  stage,  was  designed  to  halt  the  rapid 
price  rise  and  restore  confidence  In  the 
pound.  Foods  affected  by  the  freeze  include 
manufactured  foods,  bread,  and  potatoes. 
However,  fresh  produce  and  imported  raw 
materials  are  exempted. 

The  other  new  EC  members — Ireland  and 
Denmark — have  also  had  sharp  gains  in  their 
food  prices.  Ireland,  in  fact,  has  experienced 
one  of  the  most  rapid  price  Increases  of  the 
21  member  nations  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  According  to  OECD  data,  average 
food  prices  In  Ireland  grew  11.3  percent  be- 
tween 1971  and  1972.  Built-in  Inefficiencies  of 
Irish  agriculture  account  In  part  for  high 
prices,  but  the  rapid  adjustment  to  EC  price 
levels  has  been  a  major  factor  behind  recent 
Increases. 

In  Denmark,  rising  food  prices,  with  a 
sharp  acceleration  In  February-March  1973. 
resulted  In  organized  protests  from  house- 
wives and  a  direct  demand  to  the  Prime  Mln- 
Lster  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  value-added 
tax  on  food  products  In  line  with  policies  of 
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other  EC  countries.  (In  Denmark,  the  full 
15-percent  value-added  tax  Is  applied  to  food 
products.) 

Although  EC  entry  (CAP  application)  was 
blamed  for  the  upswing,  other  factors,  such 
as  rising  feed  and  processing  costs,  shortage 
of  meat,  and  general  Inflationary  trends,  were 
far  more  important.  The  overall  Increase  In 
food  prices  as  a  result  of  EC  membership  Is 
expected  to  amount  to  only  about  10  percent 
over  the  whole  5-year  transition  period  and 
means  a  modest  1.5-percent  increase  in  the 
ovemll  consumer  price  index.  In  comparison, 
food  prices  in  Denmark  rose  about  10  per- 
cent during  1972  over  the  previous  year.  The 
upswing  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  EC 
CAP  virtually  ensures  only  tipward  movement 
in  prices  at  the  farm  level,  and  marketing 
costs  are  bound  to  increase. 

Among  the  other  OECD  nations.  Fliiland 
showed  the  largest  Increase  over  tlie  1963 
base  level,  with  its  index  averaging  174  In 
1972.  or  8.8  percent  above  the  average  for 
1971.  Here,  as  In  other  Scandinavian  covm- 
tries,  higher  world  prices  and  foreign  de- 
mand contributed  to  a  rise  In  domestic  prices. 
Average  December  prices  of  selected  foods 
Included  the  equivalent  of  US$2.70  for  fillet 
of  beef,  $1.08  for  broilers.  24  cents  for  Im- 
ported apples.  92  cents  for  bvttter.  and  72 
cents  for  white  bread. 

Neighboring  Sweden  had  a  9.1-percent  in- 
crease In  food  prices  for  calendar  1972  ac- 
cording to  national  data  and  a  7.6-percent 
increa.se  according  to  OECD  data  on  avemge 
prices. 

Ranking  next  to  Finland  in  price  levels 
for  OECD  members  was  Spain,  with  a  1972 
Index  of  171  or  8.9  percent  more  than  the 
average  for  1971.  To  curb  its  splraling  prices, 
the  Spanish  Government  in  late  October  1972 
authorized  civil  Governors  of  50  Spanlsli 
Provinces  to  fix  retail  prices  of  perishable 
foods  for  6  months,  with  new  price  lists  i.s- 
sued  weekly.  Products  subject  to  these  meas- 
ures include  bread,  milk,  chilled  and  frozen 
beef,  frozen  fish,  sugar,  soybean  oil,  and  rice, 
representing  about  20  percent  of  the  "food 
basket."  In   addition,  the  Government   sus- 


pended import  duties  on  meats  and  certain 
staple  items. 

Also  worried  about  rising  food  costs  is 
Japan,  where  monthly  food  price  indices  rose 
6.2  percent  between  Januarv  1972  and  Jan- 
uary 1973  to  114.5  (1970  =  100).  Among  In- 
dividual Items  showing  the  sharpest  Increase 
In  price  were  beef  loin,  up  about  35  percent; 
eggs,  vip  some  30  percent:  and  bread,  up 
around  22  percent. 

Of  the  OECD  countries  that  report  food 
prices,  Japan  has  posted  the  fourth  largest 
price  gain  since  1963.  However.  OECD  statis- 
tics also  show  average  Japanese  food  prices 
in  1972  up  less  than  4  percent  from  1971. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  rising  prices  in 
Japan  has  been  put  on  the  world  market, 
which  nece.ssarlly  accoiuits  for  a  large  share 
of  Japanese  food  needs,  although  Import 
barriers  are  probably  a  more  important  fnc- 
tor.  A  November  28,  1972.  editorial  In  the 
Japan  Economic  Journal  said  that.  "In  no 
other  recent  year  than  this  one  has  Japan 
come  under  such  heavy  and  far-reaching 
impact  of  the  rising  prices  of  international 
farm  commodities." 

Items  referred  to  were  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
soybeans,  rapeseed.  sugar,  coffee,  beef,  hides, 
and  wool.  The  editorial  said  that  while  some 
price  fluctuations  are  inevitable  owuig  to 
the  unpredictable  nature  of  weather  and 
other  factors,  fluctuations  could  be  kept  at 
a  minimimi  by  bolstering  international 
agreement-s.  making  longer  base  Import  con- 
tracts, diversifying  Import  sources,  and  step- 
ping up  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  developing  countries. 

Among  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 
Canada  ended  1972  with  a  sharp,  1.4-percent, 
advance  In  food  prices  between  November 
and  December.  Tills  gaUi  raised  the  food 
Index  at  year's  end  some  8.6  percent  above 
the  1971  level,  for  the  largest  Increase  of  re- 
cent years. 

Between  November  and  December,  the 
sharpest  gains  were  in  vegetables,  up  8.C 
percent:  eggs.  11.2  percent:  and  beef.  2.1 
pen  em.  Pork  prices  were  off  1.1  percent  but 
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not  twfore  having  scored  a  27-perc«nt  gain 
for  the  13  months. 

For  the  full  year,  the  price  Increase  was 
fueled  by  gains  of  14  percent  In  meat,  fish, 
and  poultry  prices;  16  percent  In  eggs;  nearly 
9  percent  In  fruit;  41  percent  In  honey;  and 
24  percent  In  sugar. 

Despite  the  rising  trend,  Canada  Is  Ijet- 
tered  only  by  the  United  States,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands  in  having  the  lowest 
food  outlay  among  OECD  countries;  this  was 
an  estimated  20.8  percent  of  total  consumer 
expenditures  in  1971. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  increase 
had  been  more  moderate  up  until  the  sharp 
gains  of  January  and  February,  which  upped 
the  food  index  2.1  and  1.9  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

In  all  of  last  year,  by  contrast,  U.S.  food 
prices,  on  an  unadjusted  basis,  rose  Just  4.7 
percent.  Largest  gainers  for  the  year  were 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  up  10.3  percent;  and 


cereals  and  bakery 

The  other  major  categorii 

3  percent  each. 

While  U.S.  consumers 
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FOOD  EXPENDITURES,  SHARE  OF  CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES  AND  DISPOSABLE 

|ln  percentage  of 


>)COME,  OECD  COUNTRIES,  1960,  1%5,  1969,  1970,  PRELIMINARY 
otall 


Share  of  consumer  expenditures 


Countries 


1960 


196S 


1969 


1970 


Canada'.. 
United  Stales'.... 

Japan  

Austria, 

Belgium 

Lu>embour| 

Denmark 

Finland 

France.., 

West  Germany'... 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy  

Mellierlands 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden  '  

Switzerland ' 

United  Kintdom '.. 
OECD  Iota) 


26.1 
22.2 
43.1 
33.7 
27.5 
39.8 
23.4 
44.2 
32.3 
37.7 
42.1 
52.6 
39.6 
30.0 
30.6 
51.4 
32.8 
35.2 
37.5 
2t.8 


24.4 
20.5 
41.5 
29.7 
25.6 
34.5 
21.4 
40.7 
29.2 
33.6 
39.1 
50.9 
38.7 
27.2 
30.1 
44.2 
32.3 
34.7 
34.9 
25.3 


22.5 
19.0 
35.1 

or 

24.0 

„<'> 
20.1 

40.3 

26.3 

30.6 

37.7 

47.2 

36.2 

23.7 

28.1 

40.0 

31.3 

33.2 

33.7 

23.6 


22.7 
19.2 
34.4 

O 
24.0 

(0 
20.9 
39.2 
25.8 
29.9 

(») 

(') 
35.2 
22.8 
29.2 
39.4 
31.5 

33.<1> 
23.5 


■  In  addition  to  food,  includes  all  beveragas  ir)d  tobacco. 
'  Praliniifiarv. 
i  Not  available. 
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Hem 


1970 


1971 


19721 


Ctiange 
from  1971 
(percent) 


Food  and  beveraies: 

West  Germany 102.6 

France 118.3 

•tfrfy 109.8 

Netbertands 115. 1 

Belgium 112.  9 

Luxembourg 114.3 

Breads,  biscurts,  and  cakes: 

West  Germany m.s 

France .  (i) 

Italy 109.9 

Netherlands 123. 4 

Belgium 122.6 

Luxembourg 138.  g 

Meal: 

West  Germany 99.6 

France (2) 

Italy 109.3 


'  USOA  estimate. 
'  Not  available. 

WHAT    CONSUMERS    ARE    PAYING    IN    THE   WORLO 
MARKETPLACE 

The  concern  that  accompanied  world  food 
price  increases  last  year  is  a  continuing  one. 
In  fact,  It  has  accelerated  in  many  coun- 
tries, among  them — 

The  United  States,  where  prices  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  scored  additional  gains. 
Rising  2.1  percent  (unadjusted)  between  De- 
cember and  January  and  another  1.9  per- 
cent in  February,  the  food  price  Index  once 
a^^aln  was  boosted  largely  by  meat,  poultry, 
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the  percentage  of  developing 
porting  large  price  Increases 
than  that  of  developed  cou_ 
that  do  report  big  gains  oftei 
In   1971,  for  instance,  the 
had  a  food  price  increase 
mainly   because   of  higher 
whose  production  was  affect*  d 
Argentina  that  year  recordeq 
percent;    and    Brazil,    Chile, 
about  24  percent  each. 

Chile  topped  these  figures 
243.3  percent  In  1972,  accor 
ment  of  Chile  calculations, 
prices  of  fruits  and 
poultry,  and  fish  accounted 
increase. 


countries  re- 
been  smaller 
BS,  but  those 
have  whoppers. 
Republic 
100  percent, 
for    rice, 
by  clvU  strife. 
increases  of  42 
and    Uruguay, 

with  a  Jump  of 
according  to  Govern- 
Sharp  gains  in 
)les,  red  meats, 
for  most  of  the 


vegetables 


Because    developing    countries 
highly  dependent  on  production 
terials,  their  prices  are 
fected  by  changing  supply 
countries. 


are    often 

of  raw  ma- 

genferally  more  af- 

than  developed 


Share  of  disposable  income 


1971 


1960 


1965 


1969 


25.0 
20.7 
35.6 
30.2 
24.6 
31.8 
20.8 
40.2 
29.2 
32.0 
38.4 
48.8 
33.3 
26.5 

<?) 
47.3 
30.6 
32.1 
35.7 

m 


22.8 

18.9 
31.2 
26.6 
21.8 
29.8 
18.9 
35.7 
25.9 
28.2 
33.9 
45.5 
32.2 
23.1 

39.<4> 
32.1 
29.8 
32.7 
(») 


20.8 
17.7 
28.3 
0) 
20.6 

(>) 
18.4 
35.0 
23.6 
26.2 
32.5 
42.6 
30.0 
19.9 

36.^' 
30.5 
28.7 
31.9 
<0 


20.8 
17.6 
27.4 

Q) 
20.1 

(') 
18.2 
34.1 
22.6 
25.2 

(') 

19.3 

C) 

&0.? 

(') 


ce.  OECD,  National  Accounts,  1960-70  and  supplemental  sheets. 


Item 


1970 


1971 


f  etherlands 

E  sigium 

I  jxembourg 

.,  lutter,  cheese: 

i  est  Germany 

t  ance 

1  liy 

I  etherlands 

E  ilgium. 

Ijjxembourg 

Fruitsland  vegetables: 

V  est  Germany 

f  ance 

I  ily 

f  stnerlands 

B  sigium 

L  ixembourg 


Son  ce.  General  Statistics,  1972-No.  12,  Statistical  Office  of  the  Europeai  Community. 


and   fish   prices,   up   4.9 
gains  also  were  posted  In 
categories. 

The   United   Kingdom, 
about  wages  being  frozen 
prices  are  not,  spurred  the 
that  have  threatened  its 
now  in  the  Phase  II  stage 

France,     where     consum< 
prices   may   have   contribu^ 
munist-Socialist  coalition 
in  the  recent  elections. 


;  wai  ;e 


119.0 
118.3 
118.0 

105.7 
(0 
112.7 
115.5 
100.4 
105.6 

99.0 

120.6 
113.8 
103.3 
107.3 


122.5 
120.1 
121.4 

113.8 

122.8 
125.3 
105.6 
111.6 

98.3 

122.4 

110.0 

9^0 

103.7 
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V  here   complaints 
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price  program. 


concern    over 
to  the  Corn- 
strong  showing 


Japan,  where  the  world's 
prevaU,  with  sliced  Kobe 
bringing  as  much  as  $17.40 
musk  melons  for  up  to  $15 
viously,  not  everyone  pays 
per  capita  consiuuptlon  of 
that  In  the  United 
27  pounds  per  year  compared 
level  of  190.  Determination  U. 
nese    agriculture — by   way   o: 
riers — is  partly  responsible 
prices. 
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To  see  Just  what  consumers  In  these  coun- 
tries and  elsewhere  are  up  against,  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Attache  offices  In  1  posts  and  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  staff  In  Washington,  D.C., 
checked  supermarket  prices  prevailing  in 
mid-March.  The  following  tables  show  some 
of  the  prices  found  for  commonly  purchased 
foods  of  good  quality: 
Survey  of  retail  food  prices  in  selected  cities, 

as  0/  mid-Jlfarc/i  1973 
[In  dollars  per  pound,  converted  at  current 

exchange  rates,  unless  otherwise  noted] 

BEEP   AND   VEAI. 

Bonn*: 

Roast  beef 2. 08 

Veal,  round 2.76 

Brasilia: 

T-bone  steak .86 

Veal  cutlets .  67 

Brussels: 

Sirloin  steak 2.  45 

Roast  beef ;. 2.54 

Veal   steak 3.  20 

Copenhagen : 

Veal  fillet 6.51 

Beef  fillet 6.51 

liondon: 

Sirloin  steak 1.88 

Rump  steak 2.26 

Ottawa:  Sirloin  steak 1.68 

Paris  =: 

Top  round __. 2.  57 

Veal  "escalope" 3. 20 

Rome: 

Sirloin  steak a.  79 

Veal  steak 2.  71-2.  89 

Stockholm  *: 

Porterhouse  steak. 3. 81 

Veal  cutlets 2.82 

The  Hague  ♦:  Beef  steak 2. 77 

Tokyo: 

Beef  loin 11.90 

T-bone  steak . 3. 67 

Ground   beef ; 1.70-3.40 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Sirloin  steak 1.  69 

Veal  cutlet 2.29 

FORK 

Bonn':    Chops 1.26 

Brasilia:  Pork  loin 1.26 

Brussels: 

Roast 1.47 

Chops    i'65 

Bacon,  sliced .96 

Copenhagen:    Chtqjs 1.96 

London:   Loin 1.19 

Ottawa:  Loin  chops 1.32 

Paris:'  Fillet i.ei 

Rome:  Loin 1.75-2.00 

Stockholm'  FUlet 2.50 

The  Hague:  Rib  chops 1.39 

Tokyo: 

Center-cut  chops 2.72 

Loin 2.66 

Bacon    1.73 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Loin 1.29 

Bacon    1. 19 
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LAMB 

Brasilia:    Chops. 

Brussels : 

Leg,  bone  in 2. 14 

Rib  chops 2.  49 

Copenhagen:  Chop  or  leg 1.88 

London:  Leg  (Eng.) i'26 

Ottawa:  Leg  (Imported,  frozen) .99 

Rome:  Chops,  cutlets 1.75-2.00 

Stockholm:  Chops,  frozen 1.93 

Tokyo: 

Leg  chop.. 1,87 

Whole  leg. 1. 63 

Shoulder 1  19 

Washington,  D.C. : 

Leg _ ]  jg 

Rib  chops 2. 19 
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POULTRT 

Bonn:iBroUcr  (Grade  A) 0.62 

Brasilia:  Broiler .37 

Brussels : 

Broiler  (frozen)... .86 

Turkey  (whole  frozen) .85 

Copenhagen: 

Broiler .93 

Turkey   (whole) 1.27 

London:  Broiler  (3-lb.  oven  ready) .47 

Ottawa: 

Chicken .65 

Turkey .63 

Paris:'   Broiler .64 

Rome: 

Broiler  (whole) .63-.71 

Chicken  leg .55 

Stockholm:'  Broiler I.OO 

The  Hague  :*  Broiler  (frozen) .48 

Tokyo : 

Broiler i.67 

Turkey 1.17-1.24 

Chicken  wings .93 

Washington,  D.C: 

Fryer .65 

Turkey  (butter  ball) .63 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS    AND    EGGS 

Bonn>: 

Butter , 1.28 

Cheese,   Gouda 1.24 

Eggs — doz ,88 

Brasilia: 

Butter .61 

Eggs — doz .47 

Brussels: 

Butter 1.40 

Eggs— doz .94 

Copenhagen: 

Butter 1. 16 

Cheese  (46%) .91 

Eggs — doz.  (medium) .86 

London: 

Butter    (imported) .67 

Eggs — doz .71 

Ottawa: 

Butter .72 

Eggs — doz.    (A,   large) .68 

Paris*: 

Butter . .._  1.26 

Cheese,    Emmenthal 1. 44 

Eggs— doz .44 

Rome: 

Butter  .... 1.98 

Eggs — doz .60-.  96 

Stockholm': 

Butter 1.06 

Eggs — doz ,99 

The  Hague*: 

Butter 1. 12 

Cheese  (Oouda) i.02 

Eggs — doz .66 

Tokyo: 

Cheese,  proc'd 1.30-1.46 

Butter 1.38-1.68 

Eggs— doz 88-1.06 

Washington,  D.C: 

Butter  .86 

Cheese   (Cheddar) 1.17 

Eggs— doz.  (large.  A) .73 


FBT7IT 


Bonn:  >   Apples 

Brasilia:  Apples  (ea.). 

Bioissels : 
Apples,   domestic... 
Oranges 

Copenhagen: 

Apples  

Pears   

Oranges 

London : 

Apples,  dessert 

Oranges 

Ottawa:  Apples 

Paris:  ' 

Apples 

Oranges 

Lemons  


.36 
.31 

.20 

.21 

.30 
.44 

.20 

.31 
.22 


.96 
.23 
.86 


.11 
.06 

.19 
.08 

.17 
.63 

.15 
.06 

.13 
.43 
.06 

,16 
,10 


Rome: 

Pears    

Oranges    .  13-j 

Stockholm:  Apples,  domestic 

Tokyo: 
Oranges: 

Navel   . i\( 

Mandarin   ., 

Musk  melons  (per  melon) 9. 33-14.  L_ 

Washington,  D.C: 

Apples  (Golden  Delicious) .35 

Oranges    (Fla.)/doz .69 

VEGETABLES 

Bonn: 

Tomatoes 0.  65 

Cabbage  

Potatoes    

Brussels : 

Onions    

Potatoes   

Copenhagen: 

Potatoes    

lettuce  (imported  Iceberg/head)  .. 

London : 

Onions 

Potatoes    

Paris: 

Carrots 

Lettuce    

Potatoes    

Rome: 

Spinach    

Potatoes    

The  Hague: 

Potatoes  (Bintje  variety) .06 

Tokyo: 

Tomatoes   1.  10 

Lettuce/head .68-1.70 

Potatoes    .06-.  11 

Washington,  D.C: 

Lettuce/head .39 

Onions    .'23 

Potatoes  (Idaho) III       ^20 

BREAD 

Bonn:  1  White _._ 

Brasilia:  7-oz.  loaf 

Brussel:  White  (sliced  In  bag) V.'.Ji 

Copenhagen:  White I.I 

London:     White     (per    1%    lb.    loaf. 

sliced)   

Ottawa:  White IIIIIII 

Paris:  "  White  (sliced)  per  loiilllllll 

Rome:  Loaf 

Stockholm:  »  Whits II 

The  Hague: «  White  (1%  lb.  loaf f 

Tokyo:  White. 17-. 45 

Washington,  D.C:  White 31 

'Representative  food-basket  prices  for 
week  of  March  3-11. 

'  Average  prices  for  4  weeks  ending  Feb.  3 
for  meat  and  dairy  products  and  average  for 
2  weeks  ending  Feb.  3  for  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  bread. 

'  Average  supermarket  prices  as  of  March  15. 

*  Calculated  prices  for  January  based  on 
Index  figures  per  Item  published  in  Maand- 
shri/t,  Feb.  1973. 

Note. — Owing  to  differences  In  cuts  of 
meat,  grading,  and  quality,  prices  will  not  be 
comparable  from  country  to  country.  Also, 
because  of  the  recent  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  some  Inflation  in  price  occurs  when 
converted  to  U.S.  dollars. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sunday 
Issue  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  contained  an 
article  by  Jerry  Fetterolf,  that  publica- 
tion s  agricultural  writer.  The  article, 
entitled  "Beef:  Calf  to  Counter,"  pro- 
vides some  very  basic  Insights  Into  the 
number  of  people  involved  In  getting  that 
critter  from  the  farm  feedlot  to  our  plat- 
ter— or  as  Jerry  puts  it  In  his  article 
from  the  "breeder  to  the  broiler."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
Inserted  in  the  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beef  :  Calj*  to  Counter 
(By  Jerry  Fetterolf ) 

Beef  has  become  a  bone  of  contention. 

Sliced  for  the  producer,  it's  too  cheap. 

Sliced  for  the  housewife,  it's  too  expensive. 

But,  sliced,  deboned,  fried  or  broiled,  if  a 
typical  steak  could  talk,  it  could  repeat  the 
vaudeville  line  this  way: 

"A  remarkably  expensive  series  of  things 
happened  to  me  on  the  way  to  the  meat 
showcase." 

And  the  steak  would  be  accurate,  even  if 
it  wasn't  a  particularly  funny  opening  gam- 
bit. 

On  its  trip  from  the  mating  instUict  of 
its  parents  to  the  meat  counter,  it  probably 
had  seven  owners,  built  up  a  sizable  doctor 
bUl,  traveled  many  miles  with  a  cow-eyed 
view  of  the  roadside  through  the  slatted  side 
of  a  truck. 

And,  what's  more,  that  beef  had  enough 
personal  attention  during  its  lifetime  to 
make  it  valuable  just  for  the  labor  mput 
alone. 

Little  niceties  like  portion  packaging,  sty- 
rofoam  trays  and  clear  plastic  wrappings  in 
crisply  cold  display  cases,  all  added  their 
little  bits  of  price. 

Mrs.  U.S.  Housewife  demanded  these  nice- 
ties— and  the  U.S.D.A.  seal  of  pure  edibUity 

but  she  grumbles  about  the  price  on  trips  to 
the  grocery  store. 

The  producer  and  processor  have  a  different 
view  of  the  situation. 

Prom  breeding  time  to  broiling  time — 
nearly  two  years — that  piece  of  beef  has  been 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  person  or  sev- 
eral persons.  Most  of  them  concerned  with 
earning  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of  meat  once 
in  awhile,  too. 

First  of  all.  that  piece  of  beefs  mother  was 
kept  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  cow-calf 
operator  or  one  of  his  cowboys.  When  the 
little  critter  was  born,  the  owner  already  had 
invested  maybe  $300  to  $500  for  the  cost  of 
the  cow.  and  $100  to  $120  a  year  for  her  keep. 
Capital  investment  per  cow  unit  in  Kansas 
has  been  figured  as  high  as  $2,000. 

Very  early  in  lief,  the  costs  begin  becaxise 
the  calf  needs  a  few  shots.  The  veterinary 
bill  starts  out  with  blackleg,  leptospirosls. 
and  a  few  other  miscellaneous  Immuniza- 
tions to  keep  him  healthy  while  he  chases 
his  mother  through  pastures  and  around 
leedbunka. 

By  weaning  time,  six  months  later,  he's 
had  a  bit  more  veterinary  work  such  as  de- 
hornUig.  castration,  and  maybe  another  se- 
ries of  shots  for  pre-conditioning  prior  to  be- 
ing sold  to  a  new  owner. 

Sounds  pretty  good  so  far.  But,  sometimes 
despite  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  cow-calf  oper- 
ator and  his  ranch  hands,  all  cows  don't 
have  calves. 

Ordinarily  a  good  herdsman  has  a  90-95 
per  cent  calf  crop.  The  past  winter,  many 
herdsmen  figured  they  were  doing  good  If 
they  got  a  75  per  cent  calf  crop. 

The  second  owner  of  a  calf  grows  the  little 
cow  brutes  into  beef. 

After  a  frightening  truck  ride  and  being 
pushed  into  pens  with  strange  calves  the 
same  size,  he  goes  through  the  auction  ring 
and  someone  buys  him.  The  buyer  pays  the 
bills  for  the  auctioneer  and  the  seller  pays 
the  truckers  bill— a  couple  of  more  cost 
items 

So.  by  the  time  that  beef  gets  to  the  new 
owner,  maybe  mUes  away,  his  truck  bill  is 
beginning  to  add  up.  Before  he  gets  to  the 
packing  house,  his  trucking  bill  will  have 
cost  about  $15  on  an  average. 

When  the  weanling  hits  grass  pasture,  then 
wheat  pasture  or  a  growing  lot,  he  gets  an- 
other set  of  shots.  And  by  the  end  of  that 
truck  ride,  he  may  be  sick  so  some  of  the 
shots  this  time  are  antibiotics. 
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After  another  few  mo4tbs 
he  gets  another  truck 
pen  or  two,  and  yet 
lowed  by  more  veterlnaife 
may  be  his  last  because 
where  he  is  finished  to  c^ice 

If  he  stays  reasonably 
hood  through  the  finishliig 
erluary  bill  may  total  soi 
and  $10  before  his  final 
the  packing  house. 

From  the  time  he  wa 
pounds,  the  piece  of  beeflhas 
costs,  and  at  750  pounds 
a  finish  feedlot.   the  lab 
vested  in  that  animal  is  ajout 

In  the  feedlot.  special 
adds  another  $5  for  cowljoy 
who  handle  the  feed.  By  i 
and   management   help 
worth  at  least  $1.25. 

The  cost  of  his  growth, 
the  lOO-pound  to  400-^ 
$75.  Prom  400  pounds  to 
of  gain  Is  an  added  $70. 
on  that  last  350  poiuids- 

slze  of  1.100  pounds— Is 

Actually,  it  takes  abou 
to  make  one  pound  of 
conditions.  However,  the 
skyrocketing  grain   and 
huge  U.S.  exports  of  grali: 
sldered  responsible  for  the 
poundage  in, the  feedlots 
By  this  time,  there  ha 
rowed  with  him  as 
too.  Average  interest  cos 
transactions,  for  a  flnishe  i 
to  $40. 

By  this  time,  he's  a  pret^v 
with  maybe  $1,200  to  $1, 
hands  hi  his  behalf.  And 
to  pay  maybe  $500  these 
about  45  cents  a  pound 

When  he  gets  to  the 
a  bit  difficult  to  trace  ..._ 
the  housewife  is  intereste( 
percent  of  the  beef  anyway 

Offal,  inclviding  hide,  ho<  fs 
and  tallow — everything  th  it 
meat  coxmter — was  worth 
midweek.  Three  weeks  ago 
$52.  ^ 

Housewifely  demand  fro|n 
Ish  has  been  the  guiding 
dlers  and  the  size  of  beef 
of  the  meat  and  the  taste 
broiler,  all  have  been  sub 
and  the  finest  techniques 
inary  care  available. 

That  care  goes  right  on 
ing  house,  too.  He's 
then  after  he  is  slaughtere  I 
erations  around  the  plant 
sanitation  and  disease  as 
protect    Mrs.    Housewife 
Total    packing    house 

about  $3.45  per  huudre 

If  the  beef  goes  out  of 
plant  as  a  whole  carcass  ir 
worth  $69  to  $75  a  hundred 

But,  current  meat 
to    the    desire    for    bonelejs 
neatly  portioned  cuts  of 

So,   much   of   the   meat 
means  the  primal  cuts  are 
whole  beef  goes  Into  seve' 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  „ 

Some  grocery  firms  hav 
units  where  they  buy 
and  break  it  down  Into 
This  is  expensive — the 
boxing. 

In  the  grocery  store,  th 
helpers  cut  beef  to 
put  them  into  styrofoam 
with  clear  plastic, "weigh 

Added  cost  in  a  retail  stor 
a   pound,   according   to 
Kansas  State  University. 
That  little  plastic  tray  wi|li 
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checking  boycott  results  there  In  a  large 
grocery  store.  There  was  about  $50  to  $60 
worth  of  meat  displayed  In  the  case. 

Three  women  shoppers  stood  nearby.  One 
of  them  had  bought  her  groceries — a  quart  of 
ice  cream,  some  pretzels,  a  six  pack  of  Coca- 
Cola  and  some  cheese,  no  meat-producer  or 
meat-packer  profit  there  .  .  .  Not  very  much 
food  value  either,  was  the  meat  man's  com- 
ment. 

Meat  prices  are  high.  Compared  to  what, 
say  producers  and  processors. 

Like  the  story  began — Beef  has  become  a 
bone  of  contention. 

LESSON  TO  BE  LEARNED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  some  of  our 
picketing  housewives  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  folks  who  live  in  the  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

In  these  communities,  the  residents 
know  that  the  farmers  who  live  near 
their  town  must  get  a  better  price  if  they 
are  going  to  make  a  living  and  be  able 
to  stay  in  the  comfortable,  healthy  at- 
mosphere of  rural  living. 

Over  the  past  20  to  40  years,  many  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  friends 
may  have  moved  to  town  to  "make  more 
money  for  less  work."  Those  who  stayed 
in  the  rural  community,  however,  have 
seen  many  of  those  migrants  return  home 
for  a  visit  and  a  "breath  of  fresh  air," 
and  heard  them  express  the  wish  that 
they  could  return  to  the  rural  area  to 
live — and  still  enjoy  improved  income 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  urban  living. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  stop  this  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  areas  to  our  big  cities, 
the  farmers,  who  form  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation,  must  be  put  in  a  better  and 
more  stable  income  situation. 

A  visitor  to  most  towns  of  5,000  or  less 
will  hear  few  complaints  about  higher 
beef  prices.  There  they  know  the  need 
for  better  farm  income.  This  was  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article  in  the  March  30 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  by  Drum- 
mond  Ayres,  Jr.,  who  visited  Sloter,  Mo. 
Ayres  learned  how  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing rises  and  falls  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  cattle  and  grain  prices.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Farm  Town  Has  No  Complaints  as  Its 
Own  Food  Prices  Soar 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.) 
Slater,  Mo.,  March  29 — Round  steak  was 
bringing  $1.79  a  pound  today  at  the  U.S. 
Supermarket,  about  50  cents  more  than  at 
the  turn  of  the  year.  But  no  one  complained 
to  Mrs.  Betty  Moore,  the  checkout  worker 
Who  stood  beneath  a  sign  urging  customers 
to  fight  inflation."  No  irate  housewives 
picketed  on  Main  Street.  There  was  no  de- 
mand for  horse  meat. 

This  Is  a  farm  town,  one  of  those  heart-of- 
Amerlca  collections  of  white  frame  houses, 
squat  brick  stores  and  Jutting  wheat  ele- 
vators, home  for  2,600  people  whose  stand- 
ard of  living  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  cattle  and  grain  prices. 

Seldom  has  Slater  lived  so  high  on  the 
hog. 

Like  the  farmers  who  raise  the  rich  yellow 
corn  and  fat  slaughter  steers  In  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  the  town  is  enjoying  In- 
flation. 

"Sure  my  grocery  bill  has  Increased,  but 
you  don't  complain  these  days  when  you 
live  In  a  farm  town."  Miss  Valda  Coleman, 
a  secretary,  said. 


Deposits  In  the  shiny  steel  vault  at  the 
state  bank  of  Slater  have  Jiunped  20  per 
cent  in  the  last  12  months. 

HIGH  prices;   more  savings 

"I  attribute  at  least  half  the  Increase  to 
the  better  prices  farmers  are  getting,"  said 
Don  Boyd,  the  bank's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Across  the  street  in  the  cluttered  parts  de- 
partment of  Gilliam  Chevrolet.  H.  W.  Gilliam 
reported  "above  average"  sales  and  added: 

"Everybody  is  buying  the  best  model,  with 
all  the  extras.  I've  been  here  since  the  SO's 
and  there's  never  been  a  better  year.  The 
only  folks  I  see  hiu-ting  are  the  retired 
people  on  fi.\ed  incomes." 

At  the  City  Pharmacy,  as  much  a  notions 
store  as  a  drug  store,  the  owner.  Prank 
Markovlch,  said : 

"Even  the  kids  of  farmers  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  money.  They  come  In  here  and 
buy  sunglasses  at    10   bucks  a  pair." 

Marvin  Harris,  a  farmer  from  nearby 
Miami,  sliced  into  one  of  the  Bungalow 
Cafe's  $4.50  T-bones,  Ignored  the  fact  that 
it  now  cost  $1  more  than  three  weeks  ago, 
then  mused : 

"It's  about  time  the  people  who  raise  the 
food  in  this  country  got  what's  coming  to 
them." 

What's  commg  is  44  cents  a  pound  for 
steers,  30  cents  a  pound  for  hogs,  $1.93  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  $1.43  a  bushel  for  corn 
and  an  astounding  $5.7':  a  bushel  for  soy- 
beans. 

By  contrast,  a  year  or  so  ago  steers  were 
bringing  35  cents  a  pound,  hogs  were  25  cents 
a  pound,  wheat  and  corn  were  about  $1.25  a 
bushel  and  soybeans  were  less  than  $3.46  a 
bushel. 

CALM    CaiPE    SESSIONS 

"We've  finally  gotten  a  good  margin  of 
profit,"  said  Wllbert  Blumhorst,  a  farmer 
who  arrived  at  the  Bungalow  Cafe  with  Mr. 
Harris  for  a  Missouri  Parmer  Association 
meeting. 

Normally,  such  meetings  are  as  much  gripe 
sessions  as  anything.  Farmers  have  been 
squeezed  by  high  costs  and  low  incomes  for 
so  long  that  complatmng  has  become  a 
part  of  their  life-style. 

But  the  meeting  in  the  Bungalow  Cafe  was 
almost  totally  free  of  bellyaching.  The  only 
notes  of  gloom  were  sounded  when  Mr.  Blum- 
horst said  that  bad  weather  had  delayed 
spring  plowing  at  least  a  month,  a  serious 
postponement,  and  when  Byron  Kitchen  re- 
ported an  overnight  fall -off  in  hog  prices. 

"Maybe  the  threat  of  a  meat  boycott  by 
housewives  Is  having  some  effect,"  said  Hoy 
Eddy,  a  pig  farmer. 

"They  shouldn't  take  it  out  on  us  when 
they  know  full  weU  we  don't  control  the 
market,"  Woodrow  Shepard  added. 

HOT  DOGS  NOW  50  CENTS 

"Nobody  around  here  has  held  back  any 
grain  or  cattle,"  Mr.  Shepard  said.  "The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  take  our  com  to 
the  elevator  and  accept  the  going  price  or 
take  our  steers  to  the  stockyard,  which  holds 
a  public  auction.  The  price  Increases  have 
been  caused  by  people  ftirther  up  the  line." 

The  owner  of  the  Bungalow  Cafe,  Mrs. 
Helen  Hannaford,  listened  to  all  of  this 
talk  with  mixed  emotions.  When  her  cus- 
tomers prosper,  she  prospers.  But  when  they 
get  44  cents  a  pound  for  steers,  she  must 
charge  $4.60  for  her  12-ounce  T-bone  dinner. 

"These  fellows  kid  with  me  a  lot  and  I 
kid  them  back,  but  we  both  understand 
about  this  Inflation,"  she  said,  looking  over 
one  of  the  menus  she  was  forced  to  revise 
three  weeks  ago  because  of  rises  in  food 
prices. 

The  old  prices  were  scratched  through  and 
|new  prices  had  been  penciled  In — ^ham- 
burgers up  a  nickel  to  45  cents,  hot  dogs 
up  a  dime  to  60  cents,  pork  chop  dinners 
up  50  cents  to  $2.20  and  the  T-bone  up  $1 
to  $4.50. 


"I  fought  it  for  a  year."  Mrs.  Hannaford 
sighed,  "but  every  time  I'd  go  to  the  store 
something  else  would  be  up  a  penny  or  two. 
I  finally  had  to  give  In." 

Mrs.  Bruce  Van  Winkle,  standing  in  the 
checkout  line  at  the  U.8.  Supermarket,  also 
remarked  on  the  "penny  or  two"  Increases. 
But  she  did  not  complain. 

"I  just  buy  whatever  we  need,"  she  said, 
"then  pay  the  bill.  My  husband  makes  good 
money.  He  works  for  the  railroad." 

The  railroad,  the  Illinois  Central  &.  Gi'lf, 
is  hauling  grain  out  of  Slater  around  the 
clock. 

sermon  for  CONVERTED 

For  those  few  shoppers  here  who  miglit 
feel  compelled  to  complam  seriously  about 
food  prices,  U.S.  Supermarket  tucked  the 
following  declaration  into  a  corner  of  a  full 
page  "specials  advertisement  In  this  week's 
Slater  News-Rustler: 

"Food  is  stiU  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
In  the  country,  despite  the  rising  prices. 

"According  to  a  recent  study,  the  price  of 
food  has  increased  44  per  cent  over  the 
last  20  years,  compared  virtth  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent  in  housing,  64  per  cent  In 
transportation,  100  per  cent  In  medical  care 
and  136  per  cent  in  hourly  wages. 

"We  [Americans]  spent  16.8  per  cent  of 
our  1972  after-tax  income  for  food — less 
than  any  other  major  nation  in  the  world. 
Japanese  shoppers  would  pay  $10  for  the 
staple  groceries  we  Americana  can  buy  for 
89.04.  West  Germans  spend  $16.14  and  the 
French   $12.75  for  the  same  items." 

In  Slater  that  is  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted. 

BOYCOTT    COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  well-intentioned  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  been  boycotting 
the  meat  could  well  be  fostering  even 
higher  future  prices.  'Without  fair  retuiTi, 
our  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  expand 
their  production  of  meat.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  is  growing  demand  for  pro- 
tein throughout  the  world.  If  the  pro- 
ducer cannot  realize  a  profit  at  home,  he 
will  export  his  production  to  the  higher 
bidders  in  overseas  markets.  If  economic 
restrictions  are  continued — or  if  they  be- 
come more  rigid,  as  would  result  from 
the  proposed  rollback — many  meat  pro- 
ducers will  liquidate  their  producing 
herds,  take  their  losses  and  retreat  to  a 
level  where  costs  and  prices  will  allow  a 
fair  return. 

Meat  prices  have  traditionally  fluc- 
tuated as  demand  and  supply  cycles  fluc- 
tuated. Through  the  introduction  of  feed- 
lots  for  cattle  and  hogs,  broiler  houses  for 
chickens,  laying  houses  for  hens,  and  so 
forth,  these  seasonal  fluctuations  have 
stabilized,  quality  has  greatly  improved 
and  demand  has  naturally  increased  as 
the  consumer's  access  to  an  ample  supply 
of  high  quality  meat  and  poultry  has 
Increased. 

Recent  higher  prices  resulted  from  an 
extremely  wet  winter  that  caused  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  feed  grains  and  protein 
supplement  from  soybeans.  Through  a  de- 
crease in  supply,  these  commodities  have 
increased  in  cost.  Soybean  meal  that  once 
sold  for  $72  per  ton,  was  recently  selling 
for  over  $200  per  ton.  Grain  prices  were 
also  increased  from  expanded  exports  to 
Russia  and  other  nations  desirous  of  ex- 
panding their  production  of  meat  pro- 
tein. Indications  are  that  this  demand 
will  continue- 
So  there  will  be  expanded  demand  for 
meat  in  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  expanded  demand  for 
protein  supplements  worldwide. 
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There  will  be  expanded  demand  for 
feed  grains  worldwide. 

While  demand  rises,  we  have  had 
losses  in  animals  from  extreme  winter 
weather,  and  losses  in  grains  from  wet 
weather. 

And  there  have  been  improved  world- 
wide market  prices  for  grains  due  to 
devaluation. 

All  of  these  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  higher  price  of  beefsteak,  pork 
chops,  and  hamburger  at  your  local 
supermarket  counter. 

To  restrict  the  expansion  of  meat  pro- 
duction with  ceilings  or  rollbacks  is  to 
automatically  threaten  the  future  sup- 
ply of  high  quality  meat  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 

If  we  are  to  consider  a  rollback  at 
all,  let  us  consider  a  rollback  on  the 
amount  of  disposable  income  the  aver- 
age American  family  pays  for  food.  The 
average  American's  Income  more  than 
doubled  between  1960  and  1972.  At  the 
same  time,  the  percentage  of  his  dis- 
posable income  which  he  had  to  pay  for 
food  dropped  from  20  percent  to  15.5 
percent, 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  reasonable  income  for  our  farm- 
er-producers and  to  oppose  unreason- 
able restraints  on  them.  Only  if  we  do 
that  can  we  expect  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  top  quality  food  at  reasonable 
prices  for  everyone  in  this  Nation, 


EXHIBIT  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DIS- 
COVERIES OF  NICOLAUS  COPER- 
NICUS 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  major  exhibit  relating  to  the  life  and 
discoveries  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  whose 
opening  I  had  the  honor  to  attend  this 
past  weekend  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I 
wish  to  congi-atulate  its  Secretary,  S 
Dillon  Ripley,  and  all  those  involved  in 
this  exhibit  for  their  imaginative  leader- 
ship In  assembling  both  graphic  and  fas- 
cinating memorabilia  within  our  Nation's 
most  renowned  museum  complex.  I  also 
congratulate  Mr.  Edward  J.  Piszek,  the 
president  of  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America  for  his  leadership  and  his  out- 
standing efforts  in  making  this  exhibi- 
tion the  Immense  success  it  is. 

Entitled  "The  Copemican  Century" 
this  exhibition  reflects  objects  on  loan 
from  the  University  of  Krakow  in  Poland 
and  is  made  available  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America,  It  thus  represents  an  inter- 
national spirit  of  cooperation. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  was  bora  500 
years  ago  in  the  port  of  Torun,  on  the 
Vistula  River  some  100  miles  from  the 
sea.  His  origins  were  Polish,  and  he  has 
helped  bring  honor  and  distinction  to 
his  country  and  to  the  Polish  people 
throughout  the  world  through  his  pio- 
neering quest  to  discover  how  the  planets 
move  and  how  our  own  planet  Earth  is 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

His  theories  were  revolutionary.  Until 
his  time,  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians subscribed  to  the  ancient  Ptole- 
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None  of  this  might  have  mattered  in  the 
least  to  Nicolaus  Copernicus  but  for  the  fact 
that  his  father  died  when  he  was  ten.  Uncle 
Lucas,  then  a  mere  canon  on  the  cathedral 
staff  at  Frombork,  where  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  see  of  Wannla  reaches  the  coast, 
promptly  took  charge  of  Nicolaus  and  his 
older  brother,  Andreas,  and  the  two  girls. 

For  the  time  being  they  were  left  at  Torun 
to  finish  their  schooling.  The  present  burgh- 
ers of  the  town  believe  they  have  found  the 
very  building  where  the  brothers  absorbed 
the  three  Rs.  It  is  now  a  school  for  nurses, 
looking  entirely  part  of  the  industrial  age, 
except  for  a  couple  of  arched  medieval  red- 
brick window  frames  with  painted  transoms 
which  have  been  discovered  and  uncovered 
under  many  later  layers  of  daub  and  plaster. 
Poland  (and  perhaps  this  Is  true  of  every 
country  kept  poor  across  the  centuries  be- 
cause of  constant  wars  or  mean  resources) 
remains  rich  in  material  remnants  from  the 
past.  The  old  Is  not  destroyed  to  make  place 
for  the  new. 

At  the  age  of  18  both  of  the  boys  left  their 
home  in  Torun  and  enrolled  as  students  of 
the  University  of  Krakow.  Dr.  Karol  Es- 
trelcher  is  the  present  professor  of  the  history 
of  art  at  the  University  of  Krakow.  He  is  a 
living  and  remarkably  lively  example  of  the 
kind  of  continuity  of  culture  and  tradition 
which  has  kept  Poland  a  nation  despite  the 
most  tempestuous  history  of  Invasion  and 
appropriation  which  any  society  has  had  to 
endure  over  the  past  1,000  years.  The  pro- 
fessor is  the  fifth  Estreicher  in  successive 
generations  to  have  held  a  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Krakow. 

Professor  Estreicher  explains  that  \x\  the 
15th  century,  Poland,  and  especially  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Krakow,  was  a  major  center  of 
European  culture,  and  the  University  of 
Krakow  was  an  adventurous-minded  modern 
school,  particularly  strong  in  mathematics. 
and  stirred  by  the  new  Intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  Renaissance. 

There  was  a  considerable  German  colony 
In  Krakow,  and  no  clear  line — either  cul- 
tural or  cartographical — could  be  drawn 
either  then  or  since  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  one  nation  gave  way  to  the  other. 
Copernicus  has,  of  course,  become  one  of  the 
immortals,  and  his  is  one  of  those  names  like 
Plato.  Shakespeare  and  Leonardo  da  Vlncl, 
Which  shed  a  permanent  glow  of  glory  on  the 
nations  which  can  claim  them  for  their  own. 
For  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
there  has  been  a  sterile  dispute  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Poles  as  to  the  true  na- 
tionality of  the  great  cosmologlst  from 
Torun. 

Says  Estreicher:  "When  Copernicus  was  a 
student  there  were  two  important  centers  of 
Influence  in  Krakow — one  was  the  court  and 
the  other  the  university.  The  German  colony 
was  Important,  but  perhaps  comparable  to 
the  Polish  colony  In  Chicago  today.  It  wasn't 
the  center  of  things.  The  court  and  the  uni- 
versity were  run  by  Poles.  The  aristocrats 
were  Poles,  the  clergy  were  Poles,  and  so  were 
most  of  the  professors." 

To  this  extent,  and  also  because  Coperni- 
cus was  born  in  an  undoubtedly  Polish  town, 
the  nation  can  claim  him  as  her  son.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  clue  to  the  true 
seedbed  of  the  Copernican  mind  Is  In  Pro- 
fessor Estrelcher's  comment:  "Somebody 
asked  me  If  Copernicus  spoke  German  or 
Polish.  Surely  he  knew  both  languages — he 
thought  In  Latin.  If  you  or  I  speak  with  a 
peasant  we  talk  in  the  peasants  language, 
but  we  think  in  our  language,  and  his  was 
Latin." 

Presumably,  Copernicus  was  a  Pole.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  a  European,  and  a  child  of  the 
Renaissance. 

The  Copernicus  brothers  left  Krakow  with- 
out a  degree,  but  so  did  a  great  majority  of 
their  fellow  students.  They  went  home  to 
Torun  for  a  time,  and  Uncle  Lucas,  who  was 


by  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Warmia,  planned 
to  provide  them  with  a  living  In  the  Church, 
for  whose  servants  there  was  an  almost  guar- 
anteed lifetime  of  comfort  and  security  and 
power. 

The  Bishop  had  it  In  mind  to  place  them 
as  canons  of  the  cathedral  at  Frombork.  but 
until  a  vacancy  opened  up  it  was  decided  that 
the  Copernicus  brothers  should  use  the  In- 
ternal for  continuing  their  education  In 
Italy.  If  Krakow  was  a  modern,  forward- 
looking  school,  Italy  was  the  very  source  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  new  humanism. 

Nicolaus  went  to  Bologna  at  the  age  of  23. 
Later  he  moved  to  Padua,  and  it  was  nearly 
ten  years  before  he  came  home  to  Poland  for 
good.  He  studied  a  little  of  everything,  in- 
cluding medicine,  and  Karol  Estreicher  be- 
lieves he  may  have  been  the  first  Pole  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

We  do  know  that  he  took  a  degree  in  canon 
law.  Perhaps  this  was  because,  shortly  after 
he  had  left  Torun  for  Bologna,  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Frombork.  From  that  time  on 
Nicolaus  drew  his  canon's  stipend,  but,  by 
permission  of  the  Warmia  chapter,  he  re- 
mained an  absentee  official  for  the  next  eight 
years. 

During  the  Italian  period  the  Copernicus 
brothers  drew  apart.  Nicolaus  clearly  re- 
mained respectable,  while  Andreas  lived  the 
wild  life.  Uncle  Lucas  made  Andreas  a  canon 
of  Frombork  only  a  couple  of  years  after 
Nicolaus'  preferment,  and  he,  like  his  bother, 
was  allowed  to  continue  as  an  absent«e  stu- 
dent. But  there  are  records  of  Andreas  falling 
into  debt,  and  when  he  did  return  to  From- 
bork he  was  suffering  a  pox  which  might 
have  been  leprosy  or  syphilis.  Probably  it  was 
leprosy  because  he  was  disfigured  and  clearly 
repulsive  to  his  fellow  clerics.  In  the  end  the 
chapter  paid  him  a  pension  to  go  away.  He 
died  somewhere  and  at  some  time  not  long 
afterward,  but  nobody  knows  exactly  where 
and  when. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  returned  to  Poland  In 
1503  when  he  was  30  years  old  and  his  uncle 
had  him  seconded  to  the  bishop's  palace  in 
the  town  of  Lldzbark.  where  he  acted  as  the 
prelate's  personal  physician,  secretary  and 
general  factotum.  It  seems  that  this  "im- 
mortal" was  perfectly  content  to  be  the 
lackey  of  his  powerful  patron.  There  was  no 
sign,  In  his  dally  life,  of  the  revolutionary — 
the  man  prepared  to  ignore  the  most  sacred 
tenets  of  his  culture  when  they  offended 
the  demands  of  reason.  He  was  submissive, 
efficient  and  orthodox.  Copernicus  remained 
the  lieutenant  of  his  uncle  until  1510. 

Before  the  Bishop's  death  In  1512,  Coper- 
nicus had  moved  to  Frombork  Cathedral  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  common  canon.  He  had 
lost  both  the  benefits  and  the  obligations 
of  being  the  nephew  of  the  ruling  bishop. 
He  was  given  quarters  in  one  of  the  red- 
brick towers  buUt  Into  the  fortress  walls  en- 
closing the  cathedral  precincts.  Except  for  a 
four-and-a-half-year  period  when  he  served 
as  administrator  in  Olsztyn,  helping  with 
the  defense  against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  he 
lived  in  the  tower  house  at  Frombork  for  the 
next  30  years  untU  he  died. 

In  fact  It  appears  that  none  of  his  fellow 
clergymen  at  Frombork  regarded  him  as 
anything  more  than  a  somewhat  moody  and 
introverted  colleague  of  no  particular  talent. 
His  astronomical  work  was  of  no  Interest  to 
them.  Certainly  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
mark  his  grave  when  he  died;  all  canons 
were  burled  In  unmarked  graves.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  members  show  a  touching  sen- 
sitivity about  the  failure  of  their  predeces- 
sors to  give  the  cathedral's  greatest  son  due 
honor,  and  when  asked  where  Copernicus 
lies,  they  are  embarrassed,  but  do  a  little 
quick  talking  about  a  number  of  human 
bones  unearthed  just  recently  by  workmen 
laying  electric  cables  close  to  the  place  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  canon's  private  altar. 
Astronomy  and  mathematics  were  subjects 


cf  major  concern  to  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  all  the  universities  attended  by 
Nicholaus  Copernicus.  But  when  be  was  a 
student,  it  was  supposed  that  the  firmament 
of  heaven  consisted  of  a  series  of  spherical 
shells  surrounding  the  Earth,  which  lay 
fixed  and  still  at  the  center  of  it  all.  The 
shells  revolved  together  with  the  celestial 
lights  attached  to  each  layer. 

The  planets  were  a  nuisance  in  an  other- 
wise happy  scheme  of  things,  but  Ptolemy 
the  Alexandrian  had  explained  their  ap- 
pai-ent  indiscipline  as  long  as  the  second 
century.  He  supposed  that  the  planets  did 
indeed  circle  the  Earth,  but  he  also  supposed 
that  each  of  them  performed  a  second, 
smaller,  private  dance  of  its  own — nice  that 
of  a  spot  on  the  tire  of  a  motorcycle  being 
driven  around  a  wall  of  death,  with  the 
Earth  standing  at  the  center  of  the  pit. 
The  Ptolemaic  system  therefore  satistied 
both  common  sense,  and  also  the  percepts 
of  an  all-powerful  church  which  taught  that 
Man  was  the  chief  work  and  principal  con- 
cern of  a  God  who  had  fashioned  the  entire 
structure. 

Copernicus  would  have  been  taught 
Ptolemaic  a.strouomy  at  Krakow,  Padua  and 
Bologna — not  as  an  interesting  theory,  b\it 
as  the  only  proper  astronomical  theory.  But 
the  Ptolemaic  model  did  not  explain  all  as- 
tronomical observations. 

A  full  17  centuries  before  Copernicus  was 
born,  the  Greek,  Arlstarchus  of  Samos.  had 
argued  that  the  world  revolves  around  the 
sun,  but  his  theories  were  entirely  forgotten 
with  the  decay  of  classical  culture.  A  re- 
examination of  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
with  a  view  to  reviving  neglected  but  vaUi- 
able  attitudes  and  concepts,  was  a  major  pre- 
occupation among  Renaissance  scholars,  and 
during  his  ten  years  In  Italy  Copernicus 
might  have  come  across  these  early  theories. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  largely  ig- 
nored ideas  of  the  ancients,  which  raised  the 
possibility  that  the  Earth  was  simply  one 
among  the  host  of  moving  heavenly  bodies, 
could  well  have  appealed  to  the  young 
scholar.  There  are  no  means  of  knowing 
when  Copernicus  first  began  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  sun-centered  planetary  system.  Wliile 
a  student  at  Bologna,  he  had"  lodged  and 
worked  with  a  Professor  Domenico  Maria  da 
Novara.  a  famous  astronomer,  and  had 
helped  make  observations  needed  for  the 
compilation  of  astronomical  tables.  Novara 
wa.<5  a  widely  known  critic  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  because  It  failed  to  explain  some 
of  his  own  painstaking  contemplations  of 
the  sky.  They  must  have  discussed  snch 
difficulties,  but  there  is  nothing  on  record 
to  suggest  that  Novara  had  any  revolution- 
ary ideas  of  his  own,  or  that  he  wanted  to  do 
more  than  simply  improve  upon  the  Ptole- 
maic pattern. 

There  are  some  slender  grounds  for  arguing 
that  the  Copernican  universe  was.  Indeed, 
the  fruit  of  solitary  contemplation,  since  the 
first  hint  of  the  Idea  forming  in  the  canons 
mind  was  contained  in  a  short  essay  {Com- 
inentariolus)  which  he  wrote  at  about  the 
time  of  his  uncle's  death.  So  It  Is  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  the  arguments  set  down  in 
this  document  had  been  forming  over  the 
previous  five  or  six  years. 

One  of  the  great  principles  influencing  the 
astronomical  theorists.  Including  Copernicus 
hlmslef,  was  the  belief  that  all  the  motions 
of  the  stars  and  planets  must  proceed  in  per- 
fect circles,  since  the  circle  was  the  "per- 
fect"  form,  and  so  the  patttern  which  a 
Creator  of  perfect  edifices  would  have  em- 
ployed, Copernicus  explains  In  an  Introduc- 
tion to  his  treatise  that  a  major  source  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Ptolemaic  scheme 
was  the  need  to  assume  that  the  planets 
varied  the  speed  with  which  they  followed 
their  set  courses.  Only  by  assuming  that 
they  sometimes  traveled  faster  and  some- 
times slower,  could  Ptolemy's  model  be  made 
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to  account  for  their  known  behavior,  If  the 
concept  of  their  circular  movement  was  to  be 
sustained.  Copernicus  wrote.  "Having  become 
aware  of  these  defects,  I  often  considered 
whether  there  could  perhaps  be  found  a  more 
reasonable  arrangements  of  circles  ...  In 
which  everything  would  move  uniformly 
about  Its  proper  center,  as  the  rule  of  abso- 
I'ue  motion  requires." 

The  Copernlcan  scheme  involved  accept- 
ing a  number  of  propositions  which  were  un- 
ortliodox.  If  not  outrageous,  by  contemporary 
standards,  and  these  he  then  explained  m 
almost  brusque  terms.  They  included  the 
real  secret  of  the  release  of  the  mind  of 
Man  from  the  concept  of  an  Earth-centered 
universe,  which  was  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
firmament  around  the  Earth  could  equally 
well  be  due  to  the  Earth's  spinning  on  its 
own  axis. 

The  canon's  assumptions  also  Included  the 
facts  that  the  Earth  Is  not  the  center  of  the 
imiverse.  but  only  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
and  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  and  that  the  distance  from  the 
Earth  to  stars  was  far  greater  than  had  been 
supposed. 

There  were  certain  other  concepts,  which, 
together,  amounted  to  a  nearly  faultless 
statement  of  the  broad  geography  of  the 
imiverse  as  we  now  understand  It.  However, 
this  brief,  brilliant  exposition  contamed  no 
sort  of  proof  for  the  fundamental  assertions 
it  contained.  There  was  a  curt  promise  that 
proof  would  follow  later  in  a  larger  work. 

The  Commentariolus  was  not  prmted,  but 
circulated  in  manuscript  form  among  various 
unidentified  scholars.  And  yet  it  was  enough 
to  excite  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  thought 
wlihiii  the  few  centers  of  Renaissance  learn- 
ing. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  had  retired  to  his  red- 
brick tower  at  Frombork  at  the  age  of  48. 
While  be  may  have  been  a  recluse  in  the 
sense  that  he  kept  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions largely  to  himself,  he  remained  a  man 
of  affairs.  For  a  number  of  years  after  takmg 
up  residence  m  Frombork  he  administered 
several  of  the  chapter's  territories.  Records 
survive  ol  his  stewardship,  which  give  de- 
tails of  his  meticulous  dealings  with  tenants 
and  servants  and  tradesmen. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
massive  De  revolutionibus  orbiuJii  caelestium 
was  written,  in  which  the  canon  argued 
out  in  detail  the  Ideas  presented  in  his  early 
essay.  It  seems  that  the  labor  may  have 
lasted  some  20  years,  spanning  the  time  be- 
tween his  arrival  at  Frombork  and  about 
1530,  when  he  appears  to  have  completed  the 
Job  and  then  to  have  locked  the  thmg  away. 

Inevitably,  perhaps,  Nicolaus  is  nowadays 
presented  to  the  world  as  a  dedicated  star- 
gazer,  and  among  the  Impedimenta  decorat- 
ing a  great  canvas  hanging  in  the  new  Coper- 
nicus Museum  at  Frombork  there  is  some- 
thing looking  remarkably  like  a  telescope, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  spyglass  on  the 
skies  was  not  Invented  until  more  than  60 
years  after  his  death. 

Indeed.  Copernicus  had  learned  how  to  u'se 
the  simple  instruments  of  his  time  during 
his  Ftndent  dajrs.  and  must  have  made  nu- 
merous astronomical  obser^-ations  during  the 
many  years  of  creation  of  his  great  plan  of 
the  universe. 

Coupling  his  own  observations  to  the 
tables  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets 
compiled  long  ago  by  Ptolemy  and  e%en  ear- 
lier obser\'ers,  he  discovered  that  the  plane- 
tarj-  orbits  had  changed.  Such  close  astro- 
r.omlcal  obser\'atlons  lent  weight,  though  no 
particular  proof,  to  his  concept  of  heliocen- 
trlcism.  Indeed,  this  achievement  was  an 
almost  purely  Intellectual  tour  de  force,  like 
Thp.t  of  Einstein. 

The  titillating  Ideas  set  out  so  plainly  In 
the  Commentariolus  had  excited  a  number 
of  scholars  all  over  Europe.  In  1536  Cardinal 
Nicholas  Shoenberg.  who  was  a  considerable 
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in  the  classical  authors  that  he  admired 
and  reintroduced:  They  were  Latin,  and 
came  from  a  culture  that  had  little  head  or 
taste  for  science.  But  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  movement  of  humanism  to  the  Greek 
classics  recovered  a  culture  with  a  different 
outlook,  in  which  science  in  general  and 
astronomy  in  particular  had  been  highly 
regarded.  Humanism  in  the  15th  century 
was  preoccupied  with  Greek  as  a  language 
and  with  Greek  ideas. 

Copernicus  was  not  at  the  hub  of  human- 
Ism  in  Krakow — an  eastern  frontier  town  at 
the  edge  of  Europe,  as  we  rre  still  reminded 
by  the  trumpeter  who  blows  the  hours  from 
the  Cathedral  tower  to  commemorate  a  Tar- 
tar raid.  One  of  his  objectives  in  gomg  to 
Italy  was  certainly  to  learn  Greek,  and  prob- 
ably to  learn  Greek  in  a  scientifif-  context; 
it  had  just  been  introduced,  for  example,  at 
the  medical  school  in  Padua.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  supported  by  astronomi- 
cal evidence,  that  Copernicus  had  already 
convinced  himself  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun,  and  that  he  went  to  Italy 
to  learn  Greek  specifically  to  find  sources  m 
Greek  thought — in  Arlstarchus  of  Samos,  for 
example,  and  in  Pythagoras. 

At  this  point  it  Is  right  to  ask:  But  was 
not  Greek  science  known  in  Europe  before 
the  Renaissance,  before  Petrarch  even? 
Surely  Ptolemy  was  known,  surely  Euclid 
and  Oalen  were  known.  And  surely  already 
by  1270  Thomas  Aquinas  had  turned  Aris- 
totle Into  a  household  oracle  and  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Indeed,  that  is  so;  the  books  of  these  men 
were  read  and  revered  in  Europe,  havmg 
been  translated  first  into  Arabic  and  thence 
into  Latin  during  the  Moorish  occupation  of 
Spain.  But  that  roundabout  and  narrow 
channel  had  produced  a  tradition  dominated 
by  one  Greek  thinker,  Aristotle,  in  all  fields 
of  science.  A  central  thrust  in  humanism  is 
the  revolt  against  Aristotle,  and  this  is  true 
whether  we  interpret  humanism  broadly  as 
I  am  domg,  as  a  thirst  for  the  whole  wealth 
of  knowledge,  or  strictly  as  an  academic 
program  of  reform  in  education.  For  example, 
when  the  founder  of  the  new  alchemy,  Para- 
celsus, showed  his  contempt  for  medical 
dogmatism  by  publicly  burning  a  standard 
textbook  in  Basel  in  1527,  he  chose  the 
Canon  of  Medicine  by  Avicenna,  an  Arab 
follower  of  Aristotle. 

Since  what  we  would  '■.all  the  scientific 
establishment  based  itself  on  Aristotle,  the 
up-and-coming  young  men  avid  for  new 
ideas  naturally  turned  to  Plato.  The  mas- 
terly translation  of  Plato  was  begun  by  Mar- 
sUlo  Ficino  in  the  14603  and  finally  pub- 
lished in  1484;  he  had  trained  himself  for 
it  in  the  mstructions  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
who  had  made  Florence  a  home  for  Plato- 
nists.  These  events  had  two  effects  on  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  its  conjunction 
with  humanism — one  direct  and  one  Indirect. 

The  direct  effect  was  to  make  science 
more  mathematical,  smce  Plato  was  much 
concerned  with  geometrical  notions.  Aris- 
totle's insight  had  been  into  differences  of 
quality;  he  was  a  naturalist  by  tempera- 
ment, a  lover  of  taxonomlc  systems,  and 
that  was  the  mood  of  science  and  medicine 
before  1600.  In  contrast,  Platonism  brought 
in  a  more  quantitlve  manner,  in  which  gen- 
eral principles  were  expected  to  satisfy  spe- 
cific tests,  so  that  the  detail  of  nature  be- 
came significant  for  scientists  as  well  as 
artists. 

The  new  temper  Is  evident  in  the  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  wanted  his  drawings 
of  a  machine  or  a  flower  not  only  to  look 
right  but  to  work  right.  Aristotle  has  no 
sense  of  mathematics  as  a  dynamic  descrip- 
tion; for  example,  he  thinks  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  ■  moon  as  an  inherent  property  of  the 
moon,  not  as  an  effect  of  its  motion.  The 
idea  that  the  world  is  in  movement  that  can 
be  pictured  mathematically  had  to  come  from 
the   Platonists.   Later,   when   Galileo   In   his 


Dialogue  on  Vie  Great  World  Systems  ex- 
plained the  Copernlcan  system,  he  repeat- 
edly stressed  his  debt  to  Plato. 

The  indirect  effect  of  the  Florentine  school 
of  Platonism  is  more  subtle  and  harder  to 
trace,  though  I  think  it  no  less  important. 
There  is  an  underlying  sense  of  mystery  in 
Plato,  and  even  in  the  Greek  fascination 
with  mathematical  relations.  It  was  there- 
fore foreseeable  that  the  new  Platonism  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere  leaned  to  mysticism 
and  in  time  became  obsessed  by  it.  Wlien 
Cosimo  de'  Medici's  buyers  came  back  to 
Florence  from  Macedonia  with  a  manuscript 
of  the  fabled  Hermetic  texts,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  pre-Christian  prophecies  by 
an  Egyptian  magus  called  Hermes  Trismeg- 
Istos,  he  had  Ficino  put  Plato  aside  and 
traxislate  them  first.  Their  influence  was  im- 
mense, for  they  gave  to  nature  a  numinous 
quality,  a  sacred  but  vibrant  life,  which  fit- 
ted the  breathless  adventure  of  the  Renais- 
sance. They  are  quoted  in  this  sense  by 
Copernicus  in  a  well-known  passed  in  De 
revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium: 

In  the  center  of  all  rests  the  Sun.  For 
who  would  place  this  lamp  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  in  another  or  better  place 
than  this,  wherefrom  it  can  Illuminate  every- 
thing at  the  same  time?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  unhappily  do  some  call  it  lantern;  oth- 
ers, the  mind,  and  still  others,  the  pilot  of 
the  world.  Trimegistus  calls  it  a  visible  God. 

However,  we  must  not  let  this  single  pas- 
sage lure  us  to  believe  that  Copernicus  drew 
much  on  the  Hermetic  texts  or  on  Flcino's 
own  rapturous  essays  on  the  sun;  he  did  not. 
But  their  is  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  of 
Copernicus'  system  was  heightened  by  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  astrological  power  of  the 
sun  that  came  from  the  Hermetic  texts.  The 
fact  is  that  until  1600  himianists  knew  Fi- 
cino better  than  Copernicus,  and  were  quick 
to  recognize  his  touch.  For  instance,  when 
Giordano  Bruno  lectured  on  Copernicus  In 
Oxford  in  1583.  his  hearers  Ignored  the  sci- 
ence but  were  sharp  to  spot  the  quotations 
from  Ficino. 

MYSTICISM    AND    SCIENCE 

The  mystical  fantasies  in  neo-Platonlsm 
seem  to  us  now  merely  superstitious,  and  to 
obsciu-e  the  science  as  they  did  for  Bruno's 
audience  at  Oxford.  But  this  is  too  simple  a 
view.  The  neo-Platonists  were  fascinated  by 
the  relations  between  nature  and  Man,  and 
they  were  too  sophisticated  to  think  that 
they  could  be  controlled  by  the  primitive  and 
beastly  magic  that  was  current  in  the  Mi<!dle 
Ages.  They  looked  for  more  stjbtle  influences 
in  nature,  such  as  the  Influence  of  the  plan- 
ets; and  since  those  could  not  be  browbeaten 
or  controlled  by  Man,  they  wanted  to  under- 
stand nature  so  that  they  might  fit  their  ac- 
tions to  the  propitious  moments  that  she 
presented. 

In  this  way,  they  moved  away  from  the 
medieval  concept  of  black  or  Sat«nic  magic, 
which  seeks  to  force  nature  out  of  her  course, 
to  a  new  concept  of  white  or  natural  magic 
which  Is  content  to  exploit  her  laws  by  un- 
derstanding them.  I  believe  that  this  change 
in  the  means  by  which  the  mind  hopes  to 
master  nature  was  an  important  influence  of 
humanism  on  science  which  took  place  in 
Copernicus'  lifetime. 

Humanism  in  any  sense  Is  by  origin  an 
academic  movement,  because  the  sources  at 
which  It  seeks  its  new  knowledge  are  classical 
texts.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  ignore 
the  strength  that  it  drew  from  its  popular 
appeal.  Erasmus  and  Martin  Luther  were 
contemporaries  of  Copernicus,  and  showed 
before  he  published  his  book  that  the  attack 
on  authority  needs  a  public  that  has  the 
means  to  judge  for  itself — needs  the  printed 
book  above  all.  Petrarch  ta  the  14th  century 
could  find  a  poetic  following  in  manuscript, 
but  the  sweep  of  humanism  a  hundred  years 
later  needed  the  backing  of  print;  for  lack  of 
that.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  forgotten  much 
as  William  Blake  was  later.  A  list  of  the  books 


printed  in  1543,  the  same  year  as  Copernicus' 
De  revolutionibus,  is  fascinating:  It  Includes 
the  anatomical  drawmgs  of  Andreas  Vesalius, 
the  first  Latin  translation  of  the  mathemati- 
cal works  of  Archimedes,  and  the  attack  on 
Aristotle's  logic  by  Petrus  Ramus  which  did 
so  much  to  change  methods  of  reasoning  and 
of  education. 

A  new  picture  of  the  world  was  forming  in 
the  public  mind — a  new  geography  that  made 
Ptolemy  old-fashioned,  and  a  new  cosmology 
that  made  him  seem  literal,  formalist  and 
unimaginative.  What  spread  the  new  picture 
through  Europe  as  if  it  had  wings  was  the 
printed  word;  for  example,  Galileo's  Dialogue 
in  1632  was  sold  out  before  the  Inquisition 
had  time  to  seize  the  copies. 

But  there  was  also  a  popular  element  in 
the  formation  and  the  nature  of  Copernicus' 
picture  which  has  been  neglected  and  which 
I  want  to  stress.  Consider  what  Martin  Luther 
said  about  it  before  the  book  ever  got  into 
print.  Here,  he  said  in  his  Table  Talk,  is  a 
"new  astronomer  who  wants  to  prove  that 
the  Earth  goes  round,  and  not  the  heavens, 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon;  Just  as  if  someone 
sitting  In  a  moving  wagon  or  ship  were  to 
suppose  that  he  was  at  rest,  and  that  the 
Earth  and  the  trees  were  moving  past  him." 

Luther  was  an  earthy  man,  by  no  means  an 
Intellectual,  and  his  earthy  comparison  was 
also  made  by  others.  Tet  think  how  sur- 
prising it  is  in  an  age  when  the  laws  of 
motion  were  unknown,  and  dynamics  was  not 
understood.  The  principle  that  the  motions 
Luther  describes  are  equivalent  is  usually 
called  Galilean  relativity;  Luther  is  speakmg 
25  years  before  Galileo  was  born.  How  had  it 
come  about  that  Copernicus  could  place  his 
mind's  eye  at  the  sun  and  see  the  earth 
from  it,  and  that  much  less  mathematical 
minds  could  grasp  what  be  was  doing  and 
see  it  as  he  did? 

The  question  seems  far-fetched  today,  be- 
cause we  have  lived  with  perspective  draw- 
ing for  500  years,  and  therefore  find  it  easy 
to  shift  our  viewpoint  In  Imagination.  But 
that  was  not  so  when  Copernicus  grew  up. 
Perspective  was  a  new  art  then  that  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  Perspectivi  in  Italy  early 
in  the  century.  Albrecht  Diirer,  who  was  a 
contempoiary  of  Copernicus,  had  to  travel  to 
Italy  to  learn  "the  secret  art  of  perspective." 
Copernicus  himself  was  fortunate  In  seeing 
perspective  at  first  hand  as  a  popular  art  iu 
the  huge  carved  and  colored  wooden  triptych 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Krakow  which  Viet 
Stoss  finished  about  1489. 

Such  simple  and  almost  primitive  church 
pictures  had  changed  the  perception  of  space 
in  the  15th  century.  Before  that. sacred  pic- 
tures were  flat  and  static  because  they  rep- 
resented a  god's  eye  view.  Perspective  is  a 
different  conception,  mobile  and  human,  a 
moment  in  time  that  the  artist  has  caught 
with  a  glance  from  where  his  eye  happens 
to  stand.  This  sense  of  the  temporal  and 
human  pervades  the  picture:  In  the  Krakow 
triptych  it  comes  alive  in  the  portraits  of  city 
worthies,  the  everyday  people  who  stand 
around  the  holy  figures.  After  the  coming  of 
Luther,  the  Church  of  Rome  grew  alarmed  at 
thU  secularization  of  the  heavens  and  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  expressly  forbade  it  in 
sacred  paintings.  It  is  an  element  in  Coper- 
nicus' view  of  nature,  for  although  he  is 
usually  accused  of  removing  Man  from  the 
center  of  the  universe,  in  fact  he  moved  him 
into  the  heavens.  His  system  abolished  the 
distinction  between  the  terrestrial  sphere  and 
the  crystal  spheres  beyond  the  moon,  and 
made  the  heavens  earthy. 

The  humanism  that  I  have  traced  in  Coper- 
nicus' outlook  was  a  broad  and,  at  the  last, 
even  a  popular  mode  of  thought.  There  was 
also,  however,  a  narrower  and  specific  form 
of  himianism  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  cur- 
riculum. In  this  sense,  humanism  was  pur-, 
sued  in  the  particular  study  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  history  and  normal  philoso- 
phy.  In   lime   it   mounted  a  formidable  at- 
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tack  on  the  syllogistic  logic  of  Aristotle.  But 
it  laUed  to  find  an  alternative  In  science  to 
Aristotle's  mode  or  reasoning  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular  until  it  Inspired  Fran- 
cis Bacon. 

Nevertheless,  academic  humani.<!m  estab- 
lished results  In  one  of  its  disciplines  which 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  science  and  on 
society  together.  It  came  in  the  most  un- 
likely way  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
which  stimulated  In  literary  scholars  a  feel- 
ing for  exactness  as  passionate  as  that  which 
the  new-found  mathematics  stimulated  in 
scientists.  As  a  result,  they  learned  to  analyze 
old  texts  precisely  enough  to  date  them. 
Their  discovery  that  this  could  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it,  has  a  right  to  be  ranked  as  a 
scientlflc  discipline,  a  kind  of  literary 
archaeology.  And  like  the  more  usual  arch- 
aeology, it  uncovered  fakes:  For  example 
It  enabled  Isaac  Casaubon  In  1614  to  prove 
that  the  Hermetic  texts  had  been  forged  in 
Christian  times. 

But  a  far  more  upsetting  discovery  had 
been  made  before  that  In  the  15th  century  It 
was  made  by  the  pioneer  of  the  method, 
Lorenzo  Valla,  an  early  humanist  who  scan- 
dalized his  contemporaries  by  his  epicurean 
and  Irreverent  ways.  In  1439  he  electrified 
^e  Christian  world  by  proving  that  a  num- 
ber of  revered  church  documents  had  been 
forged,  probably  in  Rome  in  the  eighth  cen- 
Uuy.  The  most  Important  of  them  was  the 
Donation  of  Constantlne,  by  which  the  em- 
peror, who  died  in  the  year  337,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  granted  the  Popes  temporal 
dominion  m  and  beyond  Rome.  We  have 
perhaps  grown  cynical  now  about  the  shuf- 
fling of  treaties,  and  do  not  expect  states  to 
be  scrupulous  in  their  quest  for  power.  But 
m  1439  It  was  catastrophic  to  learn  that  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Church  was  sustained 
by  fabricated  documents. 

The  moment  was  a  watershed  for  intellec- 
tual leadership  m  Europe,  because  it  identi- 
fied scholarship  with  exact  truth.  That  had 
not  been  the  character  of  academic  disputa- 
t  on  in  the  established  tradition  of  scholasti- 
cism, nor  was  it  prominent  In  the  Arlsto- 
te  lan  way  of  doing  science.  Of  course,  Aristo- 
telian and  Thomist  science  offered  e.xplana- 
tlons  for  natural  phenomena,  but  these  ex- 
planations were  not  expected  to  have  the 
precision  of  detail  and  sharpness  of  fit  that 
Valla  s  literary  archaeology  had  shown  to  be 
possible  and  definitive.  It  was  not  self-evi- 
aent  and  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
lesson  would  be  picked  up  by  scientists  and 
Singled  out  so  that  It  became  a  crucial' part 
of  their  method. 

Tliere  Is  a  case  for  saying  this  was  the 
most  profound  influence  of  humanistic 
scholarship  on  science. 

The  preoccupation  with  the  exact  detaU 
of  truth  created  a  different  ethic  for  science: 
In  the  long  run.  It  shifted  the  pursuit  of 
science  from  results  to  methods,  and  the 
personality  of  the  scientist  from  a  finder  to 
a  seeker— characteristically,  we  now  call  his 
work  research.  In  this  way  science  becomes 
an  activity  which  demands  for  Its  collective 
success  that  all  those  who  practice  it  share 
and  adhere  to  certain  values.  As  a  particular 
case,  the  critical  need  for  the  detail  of  truth 
has  forced  the  scientific  community  to  insist 
that  ends  must  not  govern  means:  There  are 
no  supreme  ends— only  decent  and  honest, 
namely  truthful,  means. 

Had  the  Church  drawn  the  same  lesson 
from  the  scandal  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantlne, there  might  have  been  no  reason 
for  it  to  part  company  from  science.  Instead, 
Valla  was  long  persecuted,  and  150  years 
later  Cardinal  Bellarmlue  still  castigated  him 
as  praeciirsoT  Lufierf,  a  man  who  opened  the 
way  for  Luther.  By  then  the  Copernlcan 
world  system  had  been  made  a  religious  Is- 
sue; Bellarmlne  had  a  finger  In  the  trial  of 
Bruno  and  in  the  first  proceedings  against 
Galileo,  and  science  in  Italy  was  doomed. 
Copernicus  was  a  silent  man,  but  a  com- 
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that  decade  the  United 
over  $8  bUlion  In  bllater  J 
sponsible  for  much  of  the 
from  International  lnstlt> 
World  Bank  and  the  Inte 
opment  Bank.  The  Latin 
selves,  moreover,  put  up 
of  the  capital  required  to 
and  built  up  a  sizable  ; 
lie-works  projects  and  _. 
One   of  the  Alliance's 
ments  was  in  export  e 
ficatlon — which  is  the 
tenllon  between  the  Unltei  I 
America    today.    Under 
America  moved  away  from 
port-substitution  policy  t 
mainstay  during  the  1950s, 
instead  on  diversifying  its 
toward  the  end  of  the 
can  leaders  realized  that 
this  program  would  require 
and  other  countries  of  th( 
to  tear  down  the  trade 
American-manufactured 
this  stage  that  President 
the  scene. 

Then  came  two  striking 
U.S. -Latin  American 
feller  mission  to  Latin  .. 
American  meeting  that 
ment  called  the  consensus 
In    late   January    1969, 
that  he  was  sending  Gov. 
ler — a  former  Co-ordinator  .. 
Affairs,  long  known  for  hi! 
the    area — on    a    fact-1 
dozen  Latin   American 
surrounded  himself  with  . 
perts  from  a  wide  range 
embarked  on  a  whirlwind 
lea.  Some  skeptics  asked 
other  study  was  in  fact  n. 
it  came  out.  the  Rockefelle  • 
onstrate  the  Importance 
for  the  United  States  obJ„ 
mended    significant    actior 
accepted   the   report,   and 
waited  to  see  whether  he 
Meanwhile — at  precisely 
the  Rockefeller  mission— 
of  CECLA — the   Special 
miltee  on  Latin  America 
all  OAS  members  except 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
the  Latin  American  positloi 
ance.  and  the  conferees  agr 
issued  as  the  consensus  of 
The    consensus    covered 

ground,  ranging  from 

to  the  transfer  of  technolog  c 
foreign  direct  Investment; 
and  quotas  to  the  prices  ol 
the  world  markets. 

Specifically,  it  asked  that 
eliminate   tariff   and   non- 
goods  from  the  developing 
champion   Latin  exports  U 
similar  treatment  for  thetii 
oped  markets.  The  CECLA 
greater  financial  cooperatlot 
low  recipients  of  aid  to  set 
itles  with  no  strings 
aid  they  received. 

Few  national  leaders  In 
office  have  had  such  clear  „ 
sensus  and  the  Rockefeller 
to  formulate  a  foreign  p 
Tet  for  some  Inexplicable 
dent  failed  to  respond.  In 
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Itlve  concessions  to  Latin  America  in  four 
key  areas. 

First,  with  respect  to  trade  preferences, 
the  statement  said  th&t  the  United  States 
would  urge  otber  Industrialized  countries  to 
agree  on  a  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  sys- 
tem toward  developing  countries.  The  system 
would  be  very  generous,  with  no  ceiling  on 
preferential  products  that  Latin  America 
felt  it  could  sell  to  the  United  States;  and 
the  United  States  wouM  be  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  preferences  for  lAtin  America  on 
a  number  of  products  if  Europe  and  Japan 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  along  on  a 
more  general  trade  preference  for  aU  develop- 
ing countries. 

A  second  pc^ut  was  the  untying  of  U.  S. 
AID  (Agency  for  International  Development) 
loans.  It  was  emphasized  in  the  policy  state- 
ment as  a  significant  step  forward.  What 
wms  not  underscored  was  the  fact  that  while 
AID  recipients  would  no  longer  be  tied  to 
U.  S.  sources  alone,  they  would  be  free  to 
purcbaae  manufactured  lmp>orte  with  AID 
funds  only  from  sources  within  Latin 
America. 

A  third  and  slightly  related  point  was  the 
promise  to  move  toward  increased  multUat- 
erallEatloa  of  U.  S.  aid  for  Latin  America. 

The  program's  last  key  point  concerned 
the  need  to  "deal  realistically  with  govern- 
ments In  the  Inter-Americ&n  system  as  tbey 
are."  The  lYesident  conceded  that  each  na- 
tion hard  a  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
wanted  foreign  private  Investment.  Without 
threatening  countries  that  might  choose  the 
patti  of  expropriation,  the  President  quietly 
warned  that  such  action  might  seriously 
affect  Investor  confidence. 

Latin  Americans  accepted  these  key  policy 
positions  with  a  sense  ol  hope,  which  has 
over  the  months  turned  to  cynicism  and  dis- 
illusionment. 

One  major  setback  to  Latin  American  con- 
fidence in  the  new  program  came  on  August 
15,  1971,  when  the  Nlxc«i  new  economic  game 
was  announced.  The  plan  placed  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge  on  imports  to  protect  tbe 
U.  S.  balance  of  payments,  and  Latin  America 
found  itself  lumped  in  with  the  other  ex- 
porting areas.  Many  commodities  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  Latin  American  exports  were 
excluded,  and  White  House  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  only  22  percent  of  Latin 
American  exports  would  be  affected  by  the 
surcharge.  However,  they  missed  two  im- 
portant points  that  did  not  escape  Latin 
Americans:  First,  the  exports  affected  were 
fast-growing  manufactured  products,  which 
Latin  producers  had  worked  long  years  to 
be  able  to  manufacture  for  successful  mar- 
keting In  the  United  States.  Second,  Latin 
Amo-tca's  dollar-trade  deficit  with  tbe 
United  States  had  exceeded  a  billion  dollars 
the  previous  year;  and  Latin  Americans 
tmderstandably  felt  that  they  should  not  be 
penalized  In  the  same  category  as  the  Euro- 
pean, Japanese,  and  other  exporters  who  had 
contributed  to  the  balance  of  payments 
predicament  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  clearly,  the  President  had  missed 
an  extraordinary  opportunity.  He  could 
have  said  he  reoognixed  that  Latin  America 
was  not  a  (actor  in  U.S.  economic  problems 
and  could  have  absolved  the  area  from  the 
added  burden  of  the  surtax.  Having  failed  to 
do  so,  however,  he  could  no  longer  blame  a 
protectionist  Congress  (as  his  administra- 
tion had  been  doing)  for  the  faUur*  to  live 
up  to  his  commitment  on  trade  preferences 
fw  Latin  America. 

The  predictable  result  was  to  unite  Latin 
America  firmly  against  the  United  States. 
Even  such  strange  bedfellows  as  BrazU  and 
Chile  were  able  to  get  together  with  other 
Latin  American  countries  in  an  emergency 
CBCLA  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  that  con- 
demned the  US.  action  and  explored  possi- 
ble sanctions  against  the  United  States.  A 
belated  decision  (made  after  the  CECLA  af- 
fair)   to  roll  back   the   10  percent  AID  cut 


failed  to  overcome  the  resentment  and  hos- 
tility that  had  been  aroused. 

The  promised  multilateralizatlon  of  aid  also 
proved  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the  Latin 
Americans.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
President  Nixon  issued  a  statement  that  ap- 
peared to  increase  politicization  of  mvilti- 
lateral  aid  channeled  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank.  He  warned  that  all  U.S.  aid — includ- 
ing that  funneled  through  multilateral  in- 
stitutions— would,  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances,  be  cut  off  from  countries  that 
expropriated  U.S.  Investments  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 

Other  statements  exacerbated  the  situa- 
tion. While  still  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
John  Connally  stated  in  an  interview:  "The 
United  States  can  afford  to  be  tough  with 
Latin  Americans  because  we  have  no  friends 
left  there  anymore."  Later,  as  good-will  am- 
bassador to  Latin  America,  OonnaUy  warned 
Venezuelans  that  "tlie  United  States  has  the 
power  to  export  prosperity  or  poverty  to  any 
country  in  the  world  to  which  it  chooses  to 
do  so." 

Against  this  background  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Nixon  non-policy  toward  Latin 
America  has  had  one  effect:  It  has  united 
Latin  America  in  opposition  toward  the 
United  States  and  its  surrogates — the  hun- 
dreds of  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
spread  throughout  the  region.  On  other  Is- 
sties  it  has  helped  set  Latin  American  lead- 
ers against  each  other  In  their  efforts  to  vie 
for  leadership  of  the  region  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  nations  ci  Latin  America 
Ebould  be  working  solidly  together  for  de- 
velopment of  the  continent. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  U.S.  private 
investment  in  the  area  has  benefited  from 
this  non-policy  toward  Latin  America.  There- 
fore, what  we  now  need — and  need  badly — 
is  a  cobesive  policy  for  Latin  America  that 
will  take  mto  account  tbe  hemisphere's  spe- 
cial requirements  and  desires.  And  this  chal- 
lenge presents  the  new  Nixon  administra- 
tion with  an  extraordinary  opportunity  at  a 
pivotal  moment. 

What  should  be  the  Ingredients  of  such  a 
policy?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Define  OS.  pools  in  the  hemisphere,  end 
tpell  out  just  as  dearlp  what  the  United 
States  expects  of  others.  Then  stick  to  these 
commitments. 

There  is  no  need  of  studies  and  analyses 
that  make  clear  what  our  approach  should 
be  and  how  we  should  go  about  it.  What 
we  need — and  desperately — is  to  recognize 
that  clarity,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  botne. 
To  talk  about  "partnership"  at  a  time  when 
there  is  not  even  a  constructive  dialogue  is 
neither  realistic  nor  constructive.  To  be  ef- 
fective, a  partnership  must  begin  at  the  top — 
with  the  President.  There  must  also  be  a 
genuine  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident, which  In  turn  is  reflected  throughout 
tbe  administration. 

2.  Ifove  the  Alliance  for  Progress  toioard 
a  second  stage,  in  which  it  wouid  reoUy  be 
directed  on  a  multilateral  basis,  with  goals 
mutuall]/  defined. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  time  when 
the  United  States  can  attempt  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  Latin  America.  It  Is  now  necessary 
for  all  sides  to  participate  In  setting  up  goals 
and  guidepoEts.  The  consensus  of  Vina  del 
Mar  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Rocke- 
feller commission  can  be  important  guides 
in  establishing  common  objectives.  The 
United  States  should  Indicate  its  readiness  to 
join  in  developing  such  common  goals. 

3.  Use  existing  inter-American  institutions 
to  conduct  as  much  of  our  governmental 
'business  with  Latin  America  as  possible. 

The  OAS  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  two  established  organizations 
in  which  the  United  States  can  place  its  trust 
in  dealing  with  the  area.  Both  are  staffed 
with  dedicated  international  civil  servants 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  the  region  and 


who  can  speak  both  the  language  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Latin  America.  We 
should  make  clear  our  confidence  In.  and 
respect  lor,  such  Inter-Amerlcan  Institutions. 

4.  Once  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  multilateralism,  we  should 
assure  that  decisions  with  respect  to  multi- 
lateral aid  arc  truly  multilateriil. 

As  is  true  with  any  corporate  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  role  of  the  board  of  a  multina- 
tional institution  Is  to  set  overall  standards 
and  leave  everyday  management  to  the  pro- 
fessional managerial  staff.  The  same  should 
apply  in  the  case  of  international  lending  in- 
stitutions. It  would  be  helpful  In  this  re- 
gard if  Japan,  European  countries,  and  others 
were  to  join  such  institutions  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  truly  multilateral  and 
not  dominated  by  the  political  influence, 
express  or  implied,  of  tbe  United  States. 

5.  Open  up  tlie  U.S.  viarket  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican products  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
arUl  in  a  way  that  will  truly  benefit  inter- 
Uemispherie  trade. 

One  idea  worth  exploration  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  allow  Latin  American 
products  to  come  in  free  of  all  duties  a!id 
quotas  to  the  extent  of  tbe  almost  $2  billion 
trade  surplus  It  has  with  the  region.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States  must  make  its  mark  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  developing  neighbors.  To  make 
the  formula  more  acceptable  to  Congress,  the 
United  States  oould  Insist  that  Latin  nations 
reduce  their  barriers  against  U.S.  exports  to 
the  degree  they  benefit  from  increased  ex- 
ports to  tbe  United  States. 

6.  Help  rekindle  the  fire  of  economic  inte- 
graiion. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  years,  re- 
gional integration  worked  well,  but  It  has 
since  been  stymied  in  its  growth.  Both  LAPTA 
(LaUn  American  Free  Trade  Association), 
which  includes  all  of  South  America  plus 
Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  have  run  into  diflBcult  times.  At  the 
presidents'  summit  meeting  in  April  1967, 
a  Latin  American  common  market  was  the 
leading  item  on  the  agenda.  The  United 
States  could  help  revive  interest  in  it  by 
offering  to  become  a  nonreciprocal  member — 
which  would  open  up  Its  markets — but  not 
insist  on  the  same  from  Latin  Americans. 
A  major  market  outside  the  area  could  be 
the  stimulus  that  regional  Integration  needs 
to  set  its  export  goals  high  and  to  develop  the 
way  to  reach  them. 

7.  Make  clear  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  VS.  government  and  Latin 
American  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  parent  compa- 
nies. 

If  the  U.S.  government  has  a  responslbUlty 
for  helping  American  companies  In  conflict 
with  foreign  governments,  then  It  must  also 
be  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  companies 
that  conduct  themselves  badly  In  a  particu- 
lar country.  The  United  States  could  insist 
that  American  eompantee  follow  a  specific 
code  of  conduct  of  resjxKislble  international 
companies  that  would  state  what  rights  com- 
panies ^ould  be  able  to  expect  when  dealing 
mternationally,  and  what  duties  to  tbe  host 
country  they  have  In  return.  If  a  U-S.  com- 
pany is  wronged  under  such  a  code,  then  the 
VS.  government  could,  In  good  conscience, 
step  in  to  make  this  known  to  an  Internation- 
al tribunal,  while  avoiding  any  unilateral 
action. 

8.  Accept  the  idea  that  Latin  American 
countries — like  other  countries  of  the  world — 
tiai>e  the  freedom  to  determine  their  own 
political,  social,  and  economic  systems  on  be- 
half of  Latin  Americans  and  in  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican way. 

The  United  States  mtist  learn  to  under- 
stand and  acoq>t  tfae  fact  that  differences 
exist  among  people  and  their  wm>^  of  look- 
ing at  things.  And  It  must  learn  to  adapt  to 
these  .systems  when  they  pose  no  Intrinsic 
danger  to  tbe  United  States,  and  to  avoid 
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hostile  kneejerk  reaction  when  disagreement 
occurs. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  such 
policies  will  entirely  abate  hostility  and  ten- 
sion. But  they  could  begin  to  change  the  cli- 
mate and  move  us  back  to  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  conflict.  The  need  has  never 
been  greater,  both  in  our  own  Interest  and  In 
the  interest  of  hemispheric  progress  and 
world  peace. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  352,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  c«^ 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  There  are  some 
problems  on  this  particular  bill  which 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
registrar  of  voters  for  Clark  County.  Nev.. 
Mr.  Stanton  B.  Colton.  who  has  written 
to  me  that  he  is  in  full  agreement  with 
enhancing  opportunities  for  voter  regis- 
tration in  Presidential  elections  but  feels 
that  placing  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  registration  in  a  Federal  agency 
will  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to 
the  States'  efforts  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  ballot  through  purity  of  regis- 
tration. Mr.  Colton  feels  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  open  the  door  to  multiple 
registrations  by  individuals  throughout 
the  counti-y  and  thinks  the  States  will 
need  time  to  develop  cooperative  efforts 
to  prevent  a  person  registering  in  more 
than  one  place. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
comment  on  this  problem  which  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  registrar 
of  voters  of  Clark  County.  Nev.,  which, 
incidentally,  has  60  percent  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  State  of  Nevada? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  registrar  in  Clark 
County  raises  relevant  questions.  Many 
others  raise  those  questions.  They  have 


been  raised  in  this  boc  y  regularly.  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  iirect  and  forth- 
right responses  given  :  or  the  benefit  of 
the  registrar  of  Clark  dounty. 

In  answer  to  his  first  [question,  that  in- 
jecting a  Federal  agenck^  into  the  process 
now  will  tend  to  conf u  se  and  clutter  up 
what  is  a  pretty  good  operation  in  his 
county,  let  me  say,  the  legislation  intro- 
duces nothing  new  for  (  nark  County  that 
does  not  already  exist. 

In  other  words,  reg  stiation  by  mail 
is  only  supplemental  to  what  is  now 
done.  Forty-five  days  i  nd  no  later  than 
30  days  before  the  close  of  voter  registra- 
tion, registration  forms  would  be  mailed 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  1  he  Census. 

It  is  that  mailing  thj  t  could  conceiva- 
bly require  more  manpi  iwer  for  handling 
in  Clark  County,  but  tl  tat  would  depend 
on  how  many  people  s  re  already  regis- 
tered under  the  regula  •  process.  This  is 
simply  to  add  to  what  is  going  on.  So, 
except  for  the  unknoi  n  of  that  man- 
power, I  think  there  w  ould  be  no  addi- 
tional complication. 

The  30-day  provision  in  the  bill  is 
taken  from  the  Natior  al  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970  that  is  aire  idy  on  the  books 
for  voting  for  Presiden ;  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  would  exten  1  the  coverage  of 
that  same  time  limit  ;o  other  Federal 
offices:  namely,  Congrej  s  and  the  Senate. 

The  second  question  hat  the  registrar 
from  Clark  County  rais  js  has  to  do  with 
the  possibility  of  frau<  . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is   ;ight. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Of  di  plicate  registra- 
tion. Two  things:  Firsi ,  the  postcard  is 
only  an  application  to  tl  e  State  or  county 
registrar.  It  is  only  an  application  to  be 
registered.  The  affirma  ion  of  that  does 
not  take  place  in  Was!  ington  or  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  It  takes  place 
where  all  the  other  rej  istrants  are  now 
affirmed  under  the  proc  ;dures  of  the  bill. 
This  would  be  accompa  nied  by  a  second 
limitation,  that  is,  a  ve  y  severe  penalty 
in  case  there  would  be  those  who  might 
try  to  do  violence  to  t  le  intent.  There 
is  a  $10,000  fine  and/or  j  years  in  prison. 

Remembering  that  c  ar  income  taxes 
are  collected  in  this  ws  y  by  mail,  with- 
out eyeball-to-eyeball  c  onfrontation,  we 
think  there  would  be  r  o  reasonable  in- 
centive to  seek  to  explo  it  this  or  to  seek 
any  predictable  gain. 

As  the  witnesses  befo  e  the  committee 
testified  where  this  has  )een  tried,  Texas 
is  a  good  case  in  point,  where  they  have 
had  postcard  registrati<  n  for  some  time 
and  they  found  no  evid  ence  of  fraud  in 
the  registration  process  of  the  postcard. 
The  fraud  encountered  :ame  at  the  bal- 
lot box  when  corrupt  officials  ran  off 
with  the  ballot  box.  or  v  hen  they  stuffed 
the  ballot  box.  But  thit  is  not  in  the 
original  process.  That  h  as  been  the  pat- 
tern of  our  history. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  think  the  regis- 
trar has  to  direct  himse  If  to  abuses  that 
probably  have  happene  1  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  during  tie  course  of  our 
history.  But  the  problen  is.  we  do  not  see 
how,  under  the  use  of  p  )stcard  registra- 
tion, we  can  prevent  a  p(  rson  from  regis- 
tering in  more  than  one  place.  I  suppose 
we  cannot  do  that.  Tht  answer  to  that, 
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doing  that,  is 


to  prevent  anyone  from  „  „„„„ 

the  heavy  criminal  penalty  involved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  thet  criminial  pen- 
alty involved,  which  wou  id  be  somewhat 
of  an  incentive  against  f  i  aud. 

Another  point  is  that  the  voters  still 
have  to  be  validated,  if  they  are  regis- 
tered by  postcard.  The  same  people  who 
validate  them  under  the  i  resent  registra- 
tion system— €yeball-to-«  yeball  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  any  event,  it  does  lot  win  a  vote 
How  we  get  them  to  Aote  is  another 
problem. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  He  is  not  ;oncemed  him- 
self with  that  same  prol  lem.  I  am  sure 
that  is  a  different  problem  involved  in 
the  bill. 

The  second  question  ti  r.  Colton  has  Is 
that  he  maintains  no  iiethod  is  deli- 
neated for  the  distributi  )n  of  post  card 
registrations  authorized  by  the  bill 

Mr.  McGEE.  No  metho  i  delineated  for 
the  distribution  of  it? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  rlgl^t. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  envisaged  in  the  bill 
first  of  all.  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, would  simply  send  out  the  post  cards 
registration  forms  between  45  and  30 
days  before  the  primary  election.  The 
forms  would  go  to  eveiy  residence  in 
the  country. 

Mr  BIBLE.  That  is  lo  be  done  bv 
whom? 

Mr.  McGEE.  By  the  [Bureau  of  the 
Census.  But  none  of  the  c  ards  come  back 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cens  is. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  They  aie  taken  from 
where  the  last  official  cer  sus  was  taken' 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  hoisehold  Every 
household  gets  the  card. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Those  are  Ithe  names  now 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  cards  ^o  to  the  house 
hold  not  to  names. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  shall 
certainly  elicit  further  suggestions  and 
comments  from  the  reg  strar  of  Clark 
County,  Mr.  Colton. 

Again  I  thank  the  Sen4tor  from  Wyo- 
ming very  much. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  gladj  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  fjom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  lile  to  get  a  few- 
things  straight  in  my  mind  about  this 
matter. 

What  type  information  would  be  on 
the  postcard? 

Mr.  McGEE.  On  the  postcard  of  a 
State  would  be  the  relei^ant  questions 


that  State  law  requires  in 
make  no  pretentions  heie  of  trying  to 
impose  something  that  wo  uld  try  to  tell  a 
State  what  it  had  to  do.  " 

States  registrar,  and  the 

mation  that  State  requirei ;  would  be  con- 
tained on  the  postcard. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  iiipression  that 
the  original,  standard  size 

not  be  sufficiently  large        ^ 

all  the  questions  that  w(  uld  be  on  the 

ballot  with  respect  to  the  form  required 

by  Louisiana,  for  example. 

rectly    understand    that 

mailed  would  be  larger  tl:  an  the  normal 

size? 


that  State.  We 
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Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  limit  it  to  the  peimy  postcard,  as 
we  used  to  call  it — which  does  not  exist 
.jiymore — that  one  mails  to  friends 
when  one  visits  WasWngton,  D.C.  But 
whatever  was  relevant  for  that  State,  in 
the  inunediate  outlines  of  this  law,  would 
be  adjustable,  so  far  as  a  postal  regis- 
traticai  authority  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  concerned.  They  are  mailers. 
We  have  tried  not  to  prescribe  what 
ought  to  be  on  that  card,  because  it 
would  vary  among  the  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  occurs  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  at  some  point  and 
some  time  we  will  need  some  kind  of  firm 
identification  for  every  citizen,  for  some 
purpose,  and  this  might  be  one  area  in 
which  that  might  be  necessary. 

For  example,  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
like  to  pursue  the  principle  of  one  man. 
one  vote,  not  one  man,  two  or  three  votes. 
So  that  if  a  person  were  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  we  would  not  want  him  to 
be  casting  a  ballot  in  Washington  and 
in  Virginia  and  in  Maryland  and  in  Dela- 
ware, all  on  the  same  day.  To  avoid  that 
kind  of  situation,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  central  computer 
somewhere  and  swne  registration  num- 
ber or  something  so  that  a  person  could, 
on  behalf  of  this  Nation,  check  these 
overlapping  registrations  if  that  tjrpe 
situation  should  develop.  Is  there  any 
procedure  involved  here  whereby  that 
could  take  place? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  had  a  long  discussion 
about  whether  we  ought  to  lodge  that  by 
instruction  in  this  voter  registration 
agency  at  this  time.  Our  decision  was 
that  that  would  be  premature  at  this 
moment,  at  the  very  beginning,  for  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  we  thought  we 
should  not  pre-empt  that  judgment  from 
the  voter  registration  agency  before  they 
ever  got  things  put  together.  Obviously, 
they  are  not  interested  in  multiplying 
votes.  We  wanted  to  leave  them  the  lati- 
tude of  discretion  because  of  the  vari- 
ables among  the  States. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  insist 
that  the  State  registrars  retain  the  judg- 
mentary  control  that  this  man,  indeed, 
is  a  verifiable  resident  who  is  entitled  to 
vote,  and  he  puts  his  name  on  the  voter 
list. 

For  someone  to  succeed  in  doing  that 
in  several  States  at  once  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  as  under  present  laws.  We 
have  not  introduced  a  new  factor  that  is 
not  already  present  in  terms  of  validat- 
ing the  voter  list.  / 

Therefore,  in  trying  to  abide  by  the 
initiatives  of  the  States,  because  they 
differ,  we  have  preferred  to  go  that  route 
rather  than  to  mandate  the  States  on 
that  kind  of  procedure  due  to  the  vari- 
able there. 

So  that  we  believe  that  those  two  fac- 
tors— one,  the  decision  by  the  voters 
agency  and,  two,  the  validation  by  the 
individual  States  according  to  their 
rules — would  be  sufficient  check  on  that. 

There  is  one  other,  and  that  is  that 
in  our  recommendations,  without  legis- 
lating it,  because  we  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  voter  registration  agency 
In  advance.  Is  the  suggestion  that  some 


kind  of  identification  v/ould  help  to 
tighten  tlie  whole  oijeration,  requiring  a 
social  security  number,  as  an  illustration 
of  a  type  of  thing  that  might  be  listed 
there,  h.sting  the  penalties  in  front  of 
their  eyes  as  they  sign  it,  with  the  re- 
minder that  if  any  of  this  is  invalid,  it  is 
false,  and  that  they  can  be  fined  $10,000, 
with  5  years  in  prison,  as  something  of  a 
deterrent  to  keep  it  a  little  under  controL 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  as  salutary  as 
a  heavy  fine  or  a  criminal  penalty  might 
be,  it  really  does  not  mean  much  until 
you  have  made  it  clear  that  you  are  going 
to  enforce  it.  It  is  true  that  in  some  agen- 
cies they  do  not  have  much  of  a  budget 
for  enforcement.  I  have  in  mind  some 
of  the  banking  agencies,  for  example, 
which  once  in  awhile  will  do  a  close  audit 
and  then,  where  some  prominent  person 
is  involved  with  a  bank,  indict  that  per- 
son and  prosecute  him,  on  the  theory 
that  once  they  prosecute  him,  anyone 
else  who  may  be  doing  it  will  correct 
his  way  of  doing  it  in  a  hurry.  I  think 
that  makes  good  sense.  Until  such  time 
as  you  actually  have  prosecuted  some- 
body and  put  him  in  jail  for  dual  regis- 
tration, it  stands  to  reason  that  many 
people  might  be  willing  to  take  liberties 
with  the  system. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  might.  The  differ- 
ence is,  as  I  see  it,  upon  registration. 
You  count  the  casting  of  a  ballot,  and 
therefore  you  are  still  one  st^  removed 
from  what  already  exists.  Even  if  they 
sought  to  exploit  the  registration  system, 
they  still  have  to  go  there  in  person  and 
pick  up  a  ballot  and  be  verified  and 
checked  off.  So  that  there  is  another 
check  at  the  ballot  box,  and  I  think  that 
difference  adds  one  other  ingredient  in 
the  restraint.  < 

There  stUl  are  those  who  will  try  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  even  if  you  wrote 
it  in  the  Lord's  garden  itself. 

But  as  to  the  prosecution  which  takes 
place  now  in  the  event  of  falsification 
of  ballot  results  or  seizing  a  ballot  box 
or  stuffing  it,  the  same  things  apply  im- 
der  this  proposal,  except  that  this  does 
not  cast  any  ballot.  It  only  registers  a 
name.  The  crime  would  still  have  to  be 
committed  at  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

These  problems  have  troubled  me.  I 
think  the  Senator  does  see  that  there 
could  be  a  usefulness  in  having  some  type 
of  identification  number  or  some  sort  of 
identification  that  associated  a  person 
with  his  date  of  birth,  place  of  birth, 
name,  name  of  parents,  so  that  it  could 
be  cross  checked  at  some  point.  It  might 
be  useful  particularly  in  connection  with 
a  Federal  election. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Suppose  we  just  start 
with  the  social  security  number.  Any  cen- 
tralized mechanization  in  a  State,  let  us 
say,  could  expose  that  in  a  hurry.  If  a 
duplication  popped  up  in  two  places  or 
several  places. 

Those  are  the  kliids  of  things  we  cer- 
tainly endorse  for  cross  checking.  We 
thought  we  ought  to  let  the  expertise  of 
the  Commission,  as  it  laimches  this,  sort 
that  out,  so  that  we  would  rjpt  be  shooting 
from  the  hip  here  on  the  floor  In  order 
to  take  care  of  that  particular  situation 


in  Wyoming  and  this  one  in  Louisiana 
and  one  some  place  else  because  of  a 
hodgepodge  that  would  be  more  difficult 
to  enforce. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  raises  another  point. 
I  believe  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
law  docs  not  forbid  a  person  to  have  more 
than  one  social  security  number. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG.  A  person  can  have  two, 
three,  or  five.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to 
tlie  wisdom  of  that.  I  believe  the  Incip- 
iency  of  thct  provision  had  to  do  with 
a  suggestion  by  organL-^ed  labor  th?.t  ."so- 
cial secuiity  numbers  could  be  used  for 
blacklisting  purposes,  and  they  did  not 
want  the  numbers  to  be  had  for  that 
reason.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  a  severe  law  against  using  a  social 
security  number  for  blacklisting  pur- 
poses and  to  forbid  anyone  to  have  more 
than  a  single  social  security  number. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  has  merit, 
too.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
did  not  seek  to  prescribe  specifically  that 
you  had  to  have,  on  there,  a  social  secu- 
rity number  of  the  type  approach  to  the 
postcard  fonn  that  would  be  available  to 
those  finally  required  to  make  the  judg- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  hope  if  we  enact 
this  bill  we  do  not  open  the  door  to  prac- 
tices we  have  managed  to  discard  in  the 
past  whereby  machine  politics,  particu- 
larly competing  machines  in  politics, 
would  take  advantage  of  ar  sorts  of  de- 
vices to  register  people  who  were  not 
legitimate  voters,  register  them  all  sin- 
gly when  they  came  to  register,  keep  the 
papers,  and  vote  them  whether  they  were 
there  or  not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  know  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  but,  again,  we  found 
most  of  those  instances  centered  around 
the  voting  of  people  rather  than  regis- 
tering people.  We  found  instances  where 
checks  were  made  at  the  polls  but  it  still 
happened. 

The  other  thought  is  with  respect  to 
the  experience  in  Texas  in  postcard 
registration,  which  was  testified  to  in 
depth  before  the  committee.  While  they 
had  some  mechanical  problem  they  had 
no  problems  in  regard  to  fraud.  The 
fraud  came  in  when  bad  guys  stole  the 
ballot  box  and  rsm  off  and  hid  in  the 
woods,  or  stuffed  the  ballot  boxes.  From 
New  York  City  the  registrar  testified 
that  this  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  political  boss  to  whip  into  line  the 
droves  because  it  bypassed  their  system- 
atic recording  of  bodies,  and  brought  in 
all  of  those  who  are  Interested. 

It  was  testified  that,  if  anything,  this 
would  be  a  restraint  to  those  practices 
and  would  complicate  the  job  for  the 
boss  who  would  want  to  mobilize  a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
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Aiken 

Cranston 

Allen 

Domenici 

Baker 

Fong 

Bean 

Hart 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Beutsen 

Helms 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Case 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Abourezk  Fulbright 

Bartlett  Gravel 

Bennett  Grlffln 

Gtirney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 


Bible 
Biden 
Brock 
Bvickley 

Bvirdlck  

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HoUings 
Cannon  Hruska 


Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domluick 

Eav;leton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fnnnln 


Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunu 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tan 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wetcker 

Williams 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Txjnneyi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit- 
,ee  amendment  to  S.  35.  That  is  the  pend- 
ing question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  in  order 
to  request  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALIjEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Senators  will  recall 


ric  r 


f  ( r 


only 


that  on  the  last  __„ 
tingxiished   Senator 
Stevens)  raised  the 
vision  in  section  404 
printed  bill  which  would 
and  if  unanimous 
provision  that  "each 
vide  for  the  registrati(^ 
of  qualification  of  all 
States  who  apply,  not 
days  immediately  pr 
election,  for  registratidn 
to  vote  in  such  electic^ 

Mr.  President,  it  w 
the  distinguished 
that  the  Supreme  Cou 
Georgia  case  and  in 
that  the  State  might 
for  closing  its  books 
days  from  the  electioi 
mittee  amendments  ar 
it  would  rule  out  the 
Senator  from  Alaska 
raise  that  point.  The 
have  his  day  in  court 
against  the  amendment 
up  separately. 

Then,  too,  there  are 
amendments  that 
and-nay  vote  and 
separately." 

So,  for  those  reason 
do  object  to 
mittee  amendments  er 

From  time  to  time  I 
hood,  request  the 
respect  to  some  of  the 
ments,   not   having 
amendments  to   knoc! 
after  the  enacting 
this  bill.  Yet,  the 
feels  that  it  should  be 
a   yea-and-nay   vote 
amendments.  So  I  obj 

The  PRESIDING 
is  heard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
if  I  might  ask  the  Sena 
whether  the  strictly 
ments,  which  are  rather 
the   group   of 
might  be  agreed  upon 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think 
answer  to  that  by 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
the  clerk  read  the 
amendments. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  s   ., 

The  legislative  clerh 

On  page  2,  line  8.  afte 
Insert  a  comma  and  "th< 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 


legisl4tive  day,  the  dis- 

Alaska    (Mr. 

pfcint  about  a  pro- 

)n  page  5  of  the 

add,  if  adopted, 

consent  were  given,  a 

State  shall  pro- 

or  other  means 

residents  of  such 

later  than  thirty 

to  any  Federal 

or  qualification 


is  pointed  out  by 

Senator  from  Arizona 

t  has  held  in  the 

the  Arizona  case 

prescribe  a  date 

the  removal,  30 

So  if  the  com- 

adopted  en  bloc, 

opportunity  for  the 

Mr.  Stevens)   to 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
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committee  amendmenis 
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of  them,  no  yea-and 
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President,  I  wonder 
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whose  views  officially  prevailed  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  until  the  middle  1950's,  who 
combined  genetics  and  environment  in 
his  theories  of  the  development  of  man 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  himself  a 
laughing  stock  among  scientists,  but  to 
support  the  StaUnist  regime  and  ra- 
tionalize its  practice^ 

Lombroso,  as  Senators  will  recall,  was 
the  Italian  sociologist  who  fallaciously 
maintained  that  criminal  tendencies 
could  be  detected  thiough  facial  struc- 
ture and  appearance,  an  obvious  contra- 
diction in  point  being  the  case  of  Pretty 
Boy  Floyd. 

And  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Digest 
I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  was  the  man 
who  vehemently  predicted  the  resoimd- 
ing  defeat  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by 
Alf  Landon. 

Mr.  Kleindienst's  solo  performance 
yesterday  seems  to  have  come  full  blown 
from  the  mind  and  pen  of  Lewis  Carroll. 
As  I  perceive  the  product  of  the  Attorney 
General's  fertile  mind,  the  words  from 
"Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland" 
flood  my  memory. 

For  instance: 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  Walrus  said 

"To  talk  of  many  things: 
Of  shoes — and  ships — 
And  sealing-wax — 

Of  cabbages — and  kings — 
And  why  the  sea  Is  boiling  hot — 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings." 

In  addition  to  the  humorous  illogic  that 
has  captivated  untold  millions,  Alice  has 
fairly  good  counsel  for  all  of  us.  One  par- 
ticular passage  that  should  have  made— 
but  obviously  did  not  make — an  impres- 
sion upon  the  Nation's  chief  legal  officer 
Is  the  following  colloquy  between  Alice 
and  the  Mad  Hatter : 

"Really,  now  you  ask  me,"  said  Alice,  very 

much  confused,  "I  don't  think 

"Then  you  shouldn't  talk,"  said  the  Hatter. 

As  he  turned  the  beneflcient  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  on  its  head  to 
cover  potentially  politically  embarrass- 
ing "statecraft,"  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Attorney  General  reminded  me 
of  the  following  memorable  quotation. 


"You  are  old.  Father  WiUlam,"  the  young 

man  said, 
"And   yotir  hair  has  become   very  white; 
And  yet  you   incessantly  stand  on  your 

head — 
Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

The  Attorney  General  is  a  very  con- 
genial and  personable  man,  and  I  admire 
him.  However,  the  Attorney  General's 
undisguised  arrogant  demeanor  in  this 
instance  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  welter 
of  the  import  of  his  remarks.  In  the 
words  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  Attorney  General's  claims  are 
"frightening"— if  they  could  be  taken 
seriously.  Frightening  because,  if  widely 
held,  they  picture  a  superarrogation  of 
power  by  the  executive  which  even  the 
most  sensitive  of  us  did  not  envision.  But, 
I  suspect,  that  his  views  are  singular  and 
are  more  accurately  described  in  such 
Carrollian  terms  as — 

Such  epithets,  like  pepper. 

Give  zest  to  what  you  write; 
And,  if  you  strew  them  sparely. 

They  whet  the  appetite : 
Bu*.  if  you  lay  them  on  too  thick, 

^  ou  spoil  the  matter  quite! 


However,  leaving  aside  all  sense  of  per- 
sonal shock  and  dismay,  I  commend  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  those  whom 
he  may  represent  this  parting  quotation 
from  Lewis  Carroll : 

The  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful — 
Those  are  the  things  that  pay! 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registration 
program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  parliament.ary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  fli'st  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  there  are  no  other 
speakers  on  that  amendment.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  line  12,  after  the  words  "Vice  Presi- 
dent", insert  a  comma  and  "an  elector  for 
President  and  Vice  President,"; 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
explain  this  amendment,  it  was  simply  to 
make  it  more  clear  that  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "Federal  office"  means  the  office 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  we  inject 
"an  elector  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent". 

The  reason  for  the  addition  is  purely 
technical,  to  make  certain  that  they 
could  not  split  hairs  on  whether  you 
were  voting  for  an  elector  as  you  voted 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  wish  to  raise 
a  question  about  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, in  his  minority  views  with  respect 
to  this  bill,  covers  this  amendment.  He 
points  out  that  in  yet  another  way,  S.  352 
propels  the  Federal  Government  into  an 
area  heretofore  reserved  to  the  States. 

Up  to  now,  an  elector  for  President 
and  Vice  President  has  been  deemed  a 
State  officer.  S.  352  would  make  such 
electors  Federal  officials. 

It  makes  electors  Federal  officials  by 
the  amendment  itself.  The  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced  did  not  contain  the 
words  "elector  for  President  and  Vice 
President". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
respond  to  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
by  way  of  clarification,  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  seizing  upon  any  other  indi- 
vidual and  trying  to  hijacking  him  into 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  Federal 
officeholder.  It  was  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  impact  of  the  law,  and  that  is  that 


under  the  law  we  vote  for  the  electors, 
which  in  fact  means  that  we  are  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  That 
was  the  only  purpose  for  including  that, 
to  attempt  to  clarify  that  situation.  We 
did  not  want  that  left  ambiguous  in 
terms  of  whether  this  was  a  Federal  office 
that  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  explanation  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
there  is  no  election  for  electors  or  for 
President  that  does  not  also  can-y  an 
election  for  Representative.  So  "Repre- 
sentative" is  included  in  this  paragraph, 
and  there  is  really  no  need  to  clutter  up 
the  statute  books  with  a  recital  that  an 
elector  is  a  Federal  officer  when  in  fact 
he  is  not. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  issue,  will 
not  agiee  that  the  amendment  might  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  only  trouble  that 
that  gives  me  is  that  it  would  appear  to 
leave  this  gap  in  the  procedure  that 
the  word  "Representative"  or  the  word 
"Senator"  does  not  encompass,  when  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "Presidential  election"?  Is 
that  not  an  election  at  which  electors 
from  the  various  States  are  chosen? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  McGee  were  writing 
the  law,  that  would  be  easy,  but  we  have 
lawyers  around  here  who  are  still  quar- 
reling with  that.  They  insist  that  intent 
would  be  clarified  by  this  language.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  it.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  accept  a  much  broader  inter- 
pretation, but  it  is  the  legal  refinements 
that  give  some  of  the  legal  counselors 
some  misgivings  about  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  might  go  on,  then, 
with  the  argument  made  by  the  distin-- 
guished  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Pong)  in  his  minority  report,  which  I 
want  to  adopt  as  my  own  views,  unless 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  table 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawau  is  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  the  Senator  is 
calling  attention  to  the  defect  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  cites  the  Constitution 
itself,  article  II,  section  1,  clause  2,  which 
provides; 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors  .  .  . 

If  that  would  not  make  him  a  State 
officer,  I  do  not  know  what  would.  The 
State  does  not  go  around  appointing 
Federal  officers,  I  do  not  suppose. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  Justice 
Harlan's  dissenting  opinion — 400  U  8  at 
211— 

There  is  substantial  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Presidential  electors  are  State  rather 
than  Federal  offices. 
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That  is  substantiated  in  In  re  Green 
134.  U.S.  377.  378  and  Ray  v.  Blair  343 
U.S.  214.  224-225. 

By  tiiis  amendment,  which  makes 
Presidential  electors  Federal  officers,  who 
are  actually  changing  the  officers,  who 
have  always  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
State  officers,  to  Federal  officers.  I  will 
say  that  this  in  effect  revises  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  without 
really  actually  amending  it. 

Instead  of  having  a  constitutional 
amendment,  we  are  amending  the  Con- 
stitution by  this  legislation. 

Article  n.  section  1.  clause  2.  provides: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  tliereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress ... 

The  sole  authority  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  respecting  Presidential 
electors  is  to — 

Determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  llie  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes  .  .  . 

That  is  in  article  II.  section  1.  clause 
4  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  nive  Con- 
gress the  right  to  determine  the  manner 
of  selecting  Presidential  electors,  yet 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

We  have  a  publication  here  in  the 
Senate  entitled  "Nomination  and  Elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,"  which  was  com- 
piled by  Richard  D.  Hupman  and  Robert 
L.  Thornton  under  the  direction  of 
Francis  R.  Valeo,  Uie  Secretary  of  tlie 
Senate.  This  was  published  in  January  of 
1972,  in  reference  to  Presidential  electors. 
Tins  dociunent  states  as  follows: 

Thei.e  electors  are  State  officers,  being  nom- 
inated and  elected  according  to  State  law 
and  paid  some  form  of  compiensatlou.  usually 
only  necessary  traveling  expenses,  by  tlie 
individual  States. 

So,  by  this  bill,  we  are  changing  the 
Constitution.  These  people  aie  State  offi- 
cers and  not  Federal  officers. 

I  therefore  believe  tliat  the  argument 
made  by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  ^Mr.  Allen*  is  quite  in  order. 
We  have  gone  far  beyond,  in  this  bill, 
whr.t  the  Constitution  allows  by  defining 
a  residential  elector  as  a  Federal  officer. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  that  I  might  get  into  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  ask  first,  because  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  was  the  Harlan  opin- 
ion the  Senator  from  Hawaii  just  cited 
a  majority  opinion  of  the  court  or  a  mi- 
nority opinion? 

Mr.  PONG.  It  was  a  dissenting  opinion, 
but  that  was  substantiated,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  by  In  re  Green  and  Rav  versus 
Blair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  next  question,  which 
is  an  obvious  question,  Was  the  issue 
stated  in  the  decision  the  status  of  an 
elector? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  advised  by  coun- 
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the  United  States  at  least  $41,500,000  for 
construction,  travel,  and  other  expenses 
related  to  the  move. 

Let  me  quote  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  lead  story  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  Orleans  paper  for  Sunday,  March  11. 
It  states  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner  has 
signed  an  order  that  will  result  in  expendi- 
tures of  $40  million  and  the  creation  of  1,700 
military  and  civilian  jobs  in  New  Orleans 
over  the  next  2  years. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  most  of  the  work 
and  new  Jobs  will  be  at  the  old  port  of 
embarkation  on  Poland  Avenue  at 
Danphine  Street  in  New  Orleans.  It  states 
further  that: 

Warner's  action  was  disclosed  in  a  state- 
ment by  U.S.  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hebert  of  New  Orleans,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Now,  let  me  quote  what  Representative 
Hebert  of  New  Orleans  said.  He  said  it 
is  "Undoubtedly  the  largest  single  move 
made  by  any  branch  of  the  military  into 
the  New  Orleans  area  in  history."  Rep- 
resentative Hebert  said  further  that  this 
$40  million  expenditure  of  Federal  tax 
money  creating  1,700  new  jobs  in  New 
Orleans  is  in  addition  to  the  previously 
announced  decision  to  transfer  the  Naval 
Reserve  Surface  Command  from  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Com- 
mand from  Glenview,  m.,  to  the  same 
port  of  embarkation  area  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Times-Picayime  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1972,  related  that  the  earlier  de- 
cision would  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$1.5  million  including  $675,000  to  prepare 
the  support  buildings,  plus  the  transfer 
of  more  than  200  military  and  civilian 
personnel  from  Omaha  and  Glenview  to 
New  Orleans.  This  boosts  the  total  initial 
outlay  to  $41,500,000  in  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars for  moving  approximately  2,000  mili- 
tary and  civilian  persormel  to  New  Or- 
leans from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

All  of  this  now  comes  to  light  on  the 
heels  of  an  announcement  by  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  last  Jan- 
uary that  the  Navy  already  was  in  deep 
trouble  with  Congress  and  administra- 
tion budget  officials  because  of  excessive 
personnel  moving  costs. 

I  quote  now  from  an  Associated  Press 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  on  Monday,  January  8, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Navy  has  told  Congress  It  illegally 
went  more  than  $100  million  in  the  red  on 
personnel  moving  costs  and  will  need  money 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  article  states  that  Secretary  Laird 
criticized  the  violation,  saying,  and  I 
quote  now  from  Mr.  Laird: 

They  were  caused  from  mismanagement, 
poor  Judgment,  inadequate  or  nonobservance 
of  procedures  and  controls  and  personnel 
turbulence  associated  with  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict. 

And  it  quotes  Representative  Les 
AspiN  of  Wisconsin  as  saying : 

The  Navy  is  obviously  treating  this  mas- 
sive violation  with  kid  gloves  and  dealing 
out  mild  punishment  for  what  may  be  a 
criminal  act. 

Representative  Aspin  pointed  out  that 
Federal  law  provides  a  $5,000  fine  and 
2  years  in  jail  for  officials  who  willfully 


overspend  Congress'  appropriations,  but 
that  the  Navy  has  merely  written  "mild 
letters  of  admonition"  to  two  admirals 
and  transferred  two  civilian  employees 
to  other  jobs."  The  overpayments  were 
for  moving  costs  and  travel  pay  and 
allowances  to  Navy  personnel  and  their 
famiUes  who  were  moved  from  place  to 
place  the  same  way  the  Navy  is  now 
proposing  to  do  with  2,000  persoimel 
from  various  locations  in  five  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  New  Orleans. 

And  what  is  Representative  Hebert 
saying  about  the  proposed  movement  of 
all  these  functions  and  personnel  to  New 
Orleans? 

Last  November  28  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  quoted  him  as  saying  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Reserve  Surface  and  Air 
Commands  from  Omaha  and  Glenview 
had  been  "in  the  works  for  a  long  time," 
and  that  "I  did  not  go  to  the  Navy  or  the 
Navy  Department  with  the  plan." 

But  on  November  25,  3  days  earlier. 
Representative  Hebert  was  quoted  by 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  as  say- 
ing, and  I  quote  verbatim: 

The  most  Important  facet  of  the  entire 
project  Is  that  in  reality  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  18  to  come. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
consideration  which  the  Navy  has  given  my 
eflforts  to  have  this  vast  Reserve  program 
placed  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Eighth  Naval  District. 

When  it  is  realized  that  for  the  first  time 
there  shall  be  "one  Navy"  as  related  to  the 
so-called  brown  and  black  shoe  navies,  then 
the  magnitude  of  this  decision  Is  something 
that  Is  really  hard  to  encompass  and  fully 
imderstand  as  well  as  the  Impact  it  will 
have  on  the  community,  both  militarily  and 
economically. 

And  then  Representative  Hebert  de- 
clares, and  I  quote  again  from  the  No- 
vember 25  New  Orleans  paper: 

All  of  this  means  the  bringing  to  New  Or- 
leans of  hundreds  of  people  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  pouring  In  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  In  the 
community  to  add  to  the  $21  million  a  year 
which  is  already  being  poured  In  the  local 
coffers  by  the  Eighth  Naval  District. 

Where  t>efore  we  had  one  admiral,  a  two- 
star  rear  admiral,  as  commandant  of  the 
Eighth  Naval  District,  this  move  will  mean 
we  will  have  three  new  admirals,  one  a 
three-star  vice-admiral,  and  two  two-star 
rear  admirals.  This,  alone,  should  indicate 
how  Important  this  move  Is. 

Representative  Hebert  went  on  to  list 
a  number  of  other  militaiT  expenditures 
programed  for  installations  in  the  New 
Orleans  area,  including  a  new  250-bed 
hospital  at  a  cost  of  $11  million  and  a 
number  of  new  housing  imits,  after  which 
he  said,  and  again  I  quote  verbatim : 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  John  Warner,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  together 
with  our  local  command,  Rear  Admiral  Em- 
met Rlera,  Commandant,  Eighth  Naval  Dis- 
trict; Captain  Roy  Faulk,  Conmiandlng  Of- 
ficer, VS.  Naval  Air  Station.  Alvin  Callender 
Field:  Rear  Admiral  John  McCubbin,  Com- 
mandant, Eighth  Coast  Guard  District,  and 
Colonel  Heywood  Smith,  Director  of  the 
Eighth  Marine  District. 

And  finally  Representative  Hebert 
served  notice  that  he  will  continue  push- 
ing for  more  and  bigger  military'  build- 


ups in  New  Orleans,  stating  as  follows: 
This  is  merely  a  capsule  resume  of  what  Is 
to  be  expected  in  New  Orleans  in  the  future. 
It  is  my  intention  to  continue  pressing  for 
future  buUd-ups  of  the  mUitary  In  New 
Orleans  which  will  include  complete  occupa- 
tion of  the  three  warehouse  buildings  at  the 
old  Port  of  Embarkation.  This  area  will  be 
completely  reconflgurated  and  the  parking 
area  properly  landscaped. 

In  the  Sunday,  March  11,  Times- 
Picayune,  Representative  Hebert  fur- 
ther delineated  the  benefits  of  moving 
Navy  personnel  and  functions  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  New 
Orleans,  saying,  and  again  I  quote 
verbatim: 

The  move  is  a  model  example  of  manage- 
ment of  facilities  and  manpower.  The  pay- 
roll alone  will  amount  to  more  than  $35 
million  a  year,  which  obviously  will  bolster 
local  business  establishments  and  the  con- 
sumer market  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  predict  the  cost  by  the 
time  all  the  proposed  construction  and 
moves  are  made  would  far  exceed  the 
$41,500,000  estimated  now.  I  not  only 
personally  resent  but  publicly  object  to 
vast  amounts  of  Federal  tax  dollars  be- 
ing spent  to  enrich  the  economy  of  one 
city  or  area  of  the  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  I  submit  that  It  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  Navy  to  give  up 
its  visible  presence  in  five  other  States 
to  consolidate  certain  functions  in  one 
city  represented  in  Congress  by  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  Department  of  De- 
fense activities.  I  believe  the  purported 
Federal  savings  from  the  proposed  con- 
solidation of  Naval  Reserve  functions 
are  largely  imaginary  and  \i-ill  not  in 
fact  be  achieved.  I  believe  further  that 
any  estimated  savings  are  false  economy 
in  terms  of  the  cost  in  loss  of  Navy 
visibility  and  consequent  loss  of  enlist- 
ments in  inland  States  such  as  Nebraska. 

Finally.  I  believe  it  is  healthy  to  have 
the  Naval  Reserve  commands  somewhat 
removed  from  regular  Navy  headquar- 
ter, since  they  represent  an  arm  of 
service  dependent  for  success  on  closer 
contact  with  civilians  from  whom  they 
draw  their  persormel. 

I  tliink  a  thorough  investigation  needs 
to  be  made,  and  I  call  for  one. 

For  those  interested  in  more  details 
about  the  States  and  installations  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  changes,  I  re- 
quest mianimous  consent  that  the,l^t  of 
the  March  11  Times-Picayune  lesld  arti- 
cle together  with  a  list  of  projects  re- 
leased by  Representative  Hebert  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articlev 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
N.O.  Economy  Is  Due  $40  Million  Boost: 

Navy  Project  Will  Provide  1,700  Civilian, 

Military  Jobs 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner  has 
signed  an  order  that  will  result  in  expendi- 
tures of  $40  million  and  the  creation  of  1.700 
military  and  civilian  Jobs  In  New  Orleans 
over  the  next  two  years: 

Most  of  the  work  and  new  jobs  will  be  at 
the  former  Port  of  Embarkation  on  Poland 
Avenue  at  Dauphlne  Street. 

Warner's  action  was  disclosed  in  a  state- 
ment by  U.S.  Rep.  P.  Edward  Hebert  of  New 
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Orleans,    chairman    o[    the    House    Armed 
Sen-lc«  Committee. 

Hcbert  termed  It  "undoubtedly  the  largest 
single  move  made  by  any  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary into  the  New  Orleans  area  In  history." 
The  latest  transfer  of  Navy  activities  to 
New  Orleans  is  in  addition  to  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  the  consolidated  Naval  Re- 
serve Command,  which  will  also  be  housed  at 
the  former  Port  of  Embarkation. 

Once  fully  operational,  tlie  newly  an- 
nounced activities  will  pump  an  estimated 
935  million  a  year  Into  the  city  econonvy  In 
pa\Toll  alone. 

Tlie  largest  single  activity  Included  in 
Warner's  order  is  consolidation  of  three  e.^ist- 
ing  Navy  commands  into  a  single  multi-mil - 
linn  dollar  computer  facility  with  a  staif  of 
87:J  military  and  civilian  personnel.  At  pres- 
ent the  three  commands  are  operating  at 
nine  different  locations. 

Also  Included  In  the  order  is  transfer  to 
New  Orleans  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Airwlng 
Headquarters,  cxirrently  located  In  Olenvlew. 
111.  Some  169  persons  will  be  Involved  In  this 
move  which  will  take  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  new  Naval  Reserve  Command  becomes 
fully  operational. 

In  connection  with  Warner's  order.  Rear 
Adm.  Foster  Lalor  Jr..  who  Is  director  of 
Shore  Facility  Projects  Division  of  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  will  visit  New 
Orleans  this  week  to  go  over  the  various  proj- 
ects with  local  Navy  officials.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  team  of  Navy  construction 
■specialists. 

Another  project  Included  in  the  package  is 
the  conversion  of  the  middle  building  at  the 
Port  of  Embarkation  facility  into  a  1,000-car 
parking  garage  with  ramps  leading  from  that 
building  to  the  two  buildings  on  either  side. 
The  Times-Picayune  reported  last  Feb.  10 
that  it  had  learned  that  New  Orleans  was  one 
of  seven  cities  being  considered  for  location 
of  the  computer  facility. 

Initially  the  Navy  had  21  sites  under  study. 
Locations  were  being  considered  on  the  basis 
of  location  as  well  as  existing  government  fa- 
cilities that  could  house  the  combined  com- 
puter facility. 

It  is  expected  it  will  cost  in  excess  of  $10 
million  to  set  up  the  new  centralized  opera- 
tion. 
The  three  conunands  involved  are: 
The  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Command,  a 
consolidation  of  activities  now  located  in 
Omaha  Neb.,  Baiubrldge,  Md..  and  Washtiig- 
ton.  D.C. 

The  Personnel  Management  Information 
Center,  with  activities  now  located  In  Nor- 
folk. Va..  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Balnbridge. 

Tlie  Enlisted  Personnel  Distribution  Of- 
fice, now  located  In  Norfolk.  San  Diego,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hcbert's  statement  detailed  the  projects 
included  in  Warners  order.  Not  included  in 
that  statement,  but  anticipated  In  Fiscal 
Year  1974  are  construction  of  an  enlisted 
men's  barracks  and  mess  at  the  Algiers  Naval 
Support  Activity. 
The  full  text  of  Hebert's  statement  follows: 
"New  Orleans  today  becomes  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner  the 
capital  of  Navy  and  Marine  Reserves  in  the 
United  States." 

"It  Is  with  xmderstandable  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  am  able  to  inform  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  signed  the  necessary  order  which 
will  result  in  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$40  million  in  Fiscal  Year  '73  and  '74  and 
will  bring  Into  physical  being  In  the  New 
Orleans  area  a  total  of  1.700  personnel — 900 
mUitary  and  800  clvUian. 

"Of  this  number  1.130  wUl  be  new  people 
to  be  added  to  the  400  already  here. 

"This  latest  decision  by  the  Navy  is  over 
.TUd  above  the  recent  establishment,  of  the 
air  and  sea"  Naval  Reserve  Command  in  New 
Orleans  under  the  direction  of  Vice-Adm. 
Damon  W.  Cooper. 
•  It  will  be  recalled  that  ceremonies  in  this 
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The  following  Is  a  list 
mostly  Navy,  either  und^ 
for  New  Orleans, 
released  by  U.S.  Rep.  P. 

Armed    Forces 
will  cost  $273,000  and 
Bids  will  be  advertised 
completion  Is  expected  by 

Administration  space 
ment  of  Defense  agencies, 
sormel,  bid   advertisemen! 
pletlonby  Oct.  31. 

Chief     of     Naval 
$1,060,000,  267  personnel; 
April  2;  completion  by  Dec, 

Fourth     Marine 
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1974. 
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Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  stated :  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mi-. 
Pell,  Mr.  Aboitrezk,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Moss;  and 
that  following  those  Senators,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  the  jimior  Senator  from  West 
Viiginia  then  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  the  distinguished 
raajorit:'  leader  then  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registration 
program  thi'ough  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mi*. 
Allen)  would  like  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, but  he  understands  now  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  desires  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  When  all  debate  has 
ended  on  the  amendment,  prior  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  it,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina,  then, 
if  he  can  give  his  colleagues  some  indica- 
tion of  the  length  of  his  remarks? 

Ml'.  ERVIt^.  They  will  be  short. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  merely  trying  to 
give  oui-  colleagues  some  idea  whether 
they  should  return  to  theii'  offices  or  hang 
around  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  far  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  concerned,  they  can 
hang  around.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  committee  amendment 
which  undertakes  to  bring  under  the 
regulation  of  this  bill  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  electors. 

The  Presidential  electors  are  not 
Federal  officials;  they  are  State  officers. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says,  in  express  terms,  that  the  electors 
shall  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  the 
State  legislatures  may  prescribe,  and 
here  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  tills  bill  to  put  a  State  officer 
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under  regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  the  bill  is  bad  enough  with- 
out that  amendment,  and  we  certainly 
ought  not  pass  a  regulation  right  in  the 
face  of  the  express  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Presidential  elec- 
tors and  Vice -Presidential  electors  are 
State  officers  to  be  chosen,  so  the  Con- 
stitution says,  in  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  State  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  may  direct. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  admon- 
ishing the  U.S.  Senate  concerning  some 
of  our  proposed  legislation,  such  as  try- 
ing to  put  under  Federal  regulation  every 
activity  in  the  Nation,  is  worthwhile. 

I  cannot  help  making  one  other  ob- 
servation about  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the 
temptation.  But  it  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. We  have  had  it  since  George 
Washington  took  his  first  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  before  that,  in  the  Colonies,  in  the 
elections  that  were  conducted  by  local 
officials. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have 
a  proposal  that  the  States  be  deprived  of 
tlieir  power  and  that  it  be  vested  in  three 
Federal  officials  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River — an  administi-ator 
and  two  deputy  administrators. 

The  main  symptom  of  the  condition  of 
Potomac  fever  is  that  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative comes  to  the  conclusion,  after 
he  gets  to  Washington,  that  the  people 
who  sent  him  here  do  not  have  enough 
intelligence  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  that  that  makes  their  representives 
blessed  with  some  land  of  bureaucratic 
guardianship.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  brag 
on  the  fact  that  he  has  acquired  im- 
munity to  Potomac  fever. 

It  grieves  me,  truly,  to  see  such  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  so  good  a  friend 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  suf- 
fering from  the  throes  of  that  disease.  I 
wish  I  had  some  way  to  vaccinate  him, 
because  most  of  the  time  the  Senator 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  a  man  in 
his  right  mind.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
U.S.  Senator  who  is  more  frequently 
clothed  in  his  right  mind  than  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming.  I  wish  I  had  some 
kind  of  therapeutic  instrument  that  I 
could  use  to  get  liim  cured  of  his  attack 
of  Potomac  fever. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  mj' 
beloved  friend  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  Senator's  State  is 
well  known  for  some  of  the  very  effecti\'e 
shots  he  has  administered.  He  has  ad- 
ministered more  needles  to  me  of  late; 
thus  he  knows  how  to  get  a  shot  injected. 
But  I  would  say  to  my  friend  tha'-  if  we 
ca.1  go  to  North  Carolina  and  revel  in  tlie 
marvelous  atmosphere  there,  if  we  can 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  this  afternoon 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way,  I  would  be  glad 
to  take  him  to  Wyoming,  not  to  the  Po- 
tomac, where  we  could  enjoy  the  pure 
air,  the  great  mountains,  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  scenery. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  nothing  I  would 
rather  do  tlian  go  to  the  beautiful  State 
of  Wyoming,  where  the  moimtains  are 
high,  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  where 


>he  vision  of  the  people  is  such  that  they 
can  see  what  ought  to  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  system  of  government  as  writ- 
ten by  the  Constitution;  namely,  the 
Constitution  that  was  established  to  com- 
pose an  indestructible  union  of  inde- 
structible States.  It  just  grieves  me  that 
a  man  who  has  vision  would  say  that  we 
deserve  what  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  wish  we  were  in  Wyoming;  but  I  aliic 
wish  we  were  in  North  Carolina,  where 
we  have  those  beautiful  mountains  tnat 
immunize  a  man  from  suc^  tilings  as 
Potomac  fever.  \ 

White  lightning.  O.  B.  JorJlan,  white 
mule,  or  moonshine.  But  the  good  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  has  the  virtue  of  curing 
anybody  of  that  virulent  pestilence 
known  as  Potomac  fever.  And  I  would 
like  to  help  cure  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  parliamentary  situation — and 
I  need  it  verified  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian— the  motion  is  to  table  only  the 
committee  amendment  that  contains  the 
language  about  electors  for  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents — that,  and  no  fur- 
ther than  that. 

A  vote  of  "aye"  would  be  against  the 
committee  amendment.  A  vote  of  "nay" 
would  sustain  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  committee  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
Is  detained  on  official  business,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  49.  as  foUows: 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Ciranston 

Eagleton 

PxUbright 

Oravel 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 


[No.  94  Leg. 
YEAS — 38 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Orlffln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Hatfleld 
Helms 
Hruska 

NAYS — 49 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McQee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hartke 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Saxbe 


Johnston 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


M088 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Schweiker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Williams 
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Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stennis 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helus)  .  The  question  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed With  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjcrh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 


Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 

business. 

New  York    (Mr. 

from  Arizona 

the    Senator    from 

the  Senator  from 

)  are  necessarily 

(  nnounced — yeas  47, 


The  Senator  fron . 
WOOD)  Is  absent  on  (  fficial 

The  Senator  f  n  m 
Buckley),   the  Senator 
(Mr.    Goldwater), 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  iid 
Vermont  (Mr.  StafJord 
absent. 

The  result  was 
nays  38,  as  follows 

[No.  Si  Leg.] 

yea  i — 47 

Hath  aw  ly  Montoya 

HoUing  Moss 

Hughes  Muskie 

Humph  ey  Pastore 

Inouye  Pearson 

Jackson  Proxmire 

Javits  Randolph 

Kenned  r  Rlblcoff 

Magnus  )n  Schweiker 

Mansfie  d  Stevens 

Mathiaa  Stevenson 

McGee  Symington 

McGove  -n  Tunney 

Mclnty]  i  Williams 

Metcalf  Young 
Mondali 


Abourezk 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Haskell 


NAY 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Pulbright 


Domenii  i 
Domlni<  t 
Eastlan< 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gumey 
Jr.     Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Long 


NOT  VOlkNG— 15 

Goldwatfr 
Hartke 


Huddles  on 
Johnstoi . 
Nelson 


So  committee  amendment  No.  2  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
reconsider  the  vote 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
that  motion  on  the  tafcle. 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 


la; 


PENSION    lEFORM 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. 
dent  has  today  sent 
specting  two  bills 
sion  plan  reform 
ment  Benefits  Tax 
Benefits  Protection 

It  is  well  known 
which  has  been  of 
cem  to  me.  Some  5 
duced  a  bill  in 
ject.  I  have  since  . 
LiAMS,  chairman  of 
Labor  and  Public 
to  put  together  a  . 
and  welfare  reform 
a  very  bad 
grass,  when  the  bill 
Committee  on 
judgment,  does  not 
jurisdiction — we 
time;  and  now  the 
and  Public  Welfare 
I  think  a  very 
mous  importance  to 
pie,  certainly  to  the 
who  are  affected. 


pro  )er 
bjl 
experienc  e 
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McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 


Packwood 

Pell 

Saxbe 

Stafford 

Stennis 


1  resident,  I  move  to 
'  l^  which  the  amend- 

HhrRD.  I  move  to  lay 
le. 
on  the  table  was 


These 
Act 

Ac 
tt  at 


ijresident,  the  Presi- 

us  a  message  re- 

relajting  to  private  pen- 

are  the  Retire- 

and  the  Employee 

fkt. 

this  is  a  matter 
lery  profound  con- 
years  ago,  I  intro- 
connei  tion  with  this  sub- 
jo  ned  Senator  Wil- 
the  Committee  on 
Welfare,  in  an  effort 
private  pension 
.  After  having  had 
in  the  last  Con- 
JR-as  gutted  by  the 
Final  ce— which,  in  my 
have  the  primary 
wen;  at  it  again  this 
O  »mmittee  on  Labor 
h  is  reported  a  bill — 
splei  did  bill— of  enor- 
he  American  peo- 
}5  million  workers 


I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  not 
tread  the  thorny  pat  i  we  trod  the  last 
time  and  that  we  will  get  action  now  as 
this  is  probably  one  i  >f  the  most  highly 
regarded  bills  in  this  c  ountry  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  people  wh(  i  are  subject  to  re- 
tirement and  by  the  enormous  body  of 
millions  of  members  c  f  trade  unions  and 
others  who  work  for  i  corporations  which 
have  private  pension  :  unds. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
very  much  the  fact  hat  the  President 
has  submitted  to  us  the  administration's 
ideas  for  pension  ref)rm  and  indicates 
that  the  time  has  nou  come  when  pen- 
sion reform  can  becon  e  law. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  vital 
measures  dealing  with  the  morale  of  the 
American  worker  an(  his  belief  in  the 
American  system,  as  it  will  directly  make 
possible  decent  retire  nent,  when  added 
to  social  security,  of  tl  le  great  many  mil- 
lions of  workers;  35  million  workers  are 
covered  by  private  pension  and  welfare 
plans,  with  resources  of  approximately 
$150  billion,  which  an^  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  $10  billion  to  S12  billion  a  year 
This  is  a  fantasticallj  important  meas- 
ure. 

The  administrations  proposal,  which 
I  welcome  because  ii  joins  the  issue 
and  really  says  the  I  resident  will  sign 
a  bill,  has,  however,  some  major  de- 
fects when  compared  i  /ith  S.  4,  the  Wil- 
liams-Javits  pension  b  11,  which,  as  I  say 
has  now  been  reporte  I  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pub  Ic  Welfare.  These 
defects  are  the  followii  g: 

First.  The  vesting  proposal.  The  ad- 
ministration has  the  lo-called  "Rule  of 
50."  That  is  the  lesst  equitable  and 
desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
worker.  What  the  "Rule  of  50"  means  is 
that  the  combination  of  the  number  of 
years  the  worker  has  worked  for  an 
employer  and  his  ag(  equal  50  before 
his  pension  vests. 

Under  our  bill— th  s  Williams- Javits 
bill— the  pension  vests  30  percent  at  the 
end  of  8  years  of  w<irk,  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  worker,  and  10  percent 
a  year  for  7  years  thereafter,  making 
full  vesting  after  15  yt  ars  of  work.  Also, 
we  look  after  retrc  spective  pension 
rights  to  the  worker,  -egardless  of  age. 
So  we  think  the  "Rule  of  50"  is  far  less 
effective,  because  it  o])erates  only  pro- 
spectively, and  it  does  the  least  for  the 
generation  of  older  workers  presently 
covered  by  private  p(nsion  plans  and 
counting  on  a  decent  r  jtirement  in  their 
older  years. 

Second.  The  President's  bill  provides 
for  some  new  funding  Standards.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  it  fails  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  planned  term  nation  insurance 
to  protect  workers  in  the  event  of  an 
employer  bankruptcy  a  nd  similar  events. 
That  is  not  the  case  >?ith  us.  We  have 
a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  insur- 
ance which  will  prot<  ct  workers.  The 
deficiency  in  the  adm  nistration  bill  of 
the  lack  of  insurance  s  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  the  admi  listration  is  pro- 
posing to  impose  vestng  standards  on 
smaller  employers  whc 
to  encounter  financij  1 
funding  a  private  pens  c 
need  insurance  the  mosi . 
Third.  The  adminis  ration's  fundin« 


are  most  likely 
difficulties    in 
on  plan.  So  they 
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standards  are  minimal  and  lack  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism,  and 
nothing  in  the  bill  compels  employers 
to  make  contributions  to  pension  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards. Our  bill  contains  very  soimd  ac- 
tuarial provisions  which  will  assure 
funding  to  the  individual  beneficiary. 

Fourth.  The  fiduciary  and  added  dis- 
closure requirements  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  comparable  to  those  in 
the  Williams-Javits  bill  and  have  been 
much  improved  over  the  last  time  they 
were  submitted  by  the  administration. 
Still,  a  number  of  important  additions 
in  this  area  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  been 
ignored,  among  them  a  very  important 
provision  to  safeguard  workers  against 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  their 
pension  rights.  Indeed,  we  know  of  situa- 
tions in  which  even  violence — actual  or 
threatened — was  employed  in  order  to 
intimidate  workers  from  asserting  their 
pension  rights. 

I  am  rather  keenly  disappointed  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  administration 
chose  at  the  last  moment  to  disregard  a 
more  adequate  set  of  proposals  i-espect- 
ing  planned  termination  insurance  and 
funding  which  had  already  been  drafted 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ments; and  I  hope  that  when  these  De- 
partments testify,  we  may  learn  what 
they  really  think  from  then-  own  ex- 
pertise on  these  two  matters. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  strong  point  which  I  com- 
mend highly,  and  that  is  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  provide  tax  reduc- 
tions for  employee  contributions  to  in- 
dividual retirement  savings  plans  and  to 
employer  plans  as  a  means  of  expanding 
private  pensions  for  those  not  covered 
by  private  pension  plans.  However,  even 
here  I  feel  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals can  and  should  be  strengthened 
greatly  now  by  raising  the  tax  deduction 
limits  for  employee  contributions  and 
providing  greater  incentives  to  small 
businessmen  to  establish  private  pension 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  foUows: 
Effective  pension  reform  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  measures  now 
pending  in  Congress.  I  welcome  the  ad- 
ministration's improved  initiatives  in  this 
field  even  though  I  disagree  with  the  ap- 
proach to  the  pension  problems  of  work- 
ing men  and  women,  as  for  example, 
omissions  of  insm-ance.  Since  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are 
committed  to  pension  reform,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  congressional  leadership 
m  both  parties  to  move  this  legislation 
ahead  toward  enactment  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  in  order  to  safeguard  fully  the 
vital  retirement  interests  of  American 
workers  and  to  stimulate  their  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  economic  system  to 
provide  adequate  economic  justice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  on  the 
floor  for  consideration  within  the  next 
30  days  the  pension  plan  reform  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. I  might  report  to  the  Senate  that 
such  legislation  is  also  moving  in  the 
other  body  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Dent  of  Pennsylvania 
Very  active  work  is  going  on  in  the  sub- 
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committee  of  the  other  body  on  this 
measure.  Whatever  we  do  here  will  be  of 
great  encouragement  to  them. 

There  is  no  single  bill  pending  in  this 
Congress  that  I  know  of  that  has  a 
greater  head  of  steam  in  the  support  of 
millions  of  people  who  know  about  this 
bill.  Very  few  people  generally  can  iden- 
tify a  bill  but  they  know  about  this  bill. 
Hopefuly,  with  the  Senate  acting  on  it, 
we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  a  long-felt  cry- 
ing need  of  the  American  people  for  re- 
tirement security,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
afforded  under  our  economic  system,  and 
this  I  emphasize,  with  no  public  partici- 
pation, but  all  private  enterprise. 

The  outside  estimate  of  the  average 
effect  of  such  a  reform  measure  on  pay- 
rolls is  about  1.5  percent,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  modest  addition,  considering  the 
vast  benefits  which  will  flow  from  it  to 
every  worker  in  every  wage  bracket. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  in  his  comments  relat- 
ing to  the  pension  reform  legislation. 
First,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  program  of  pension  re- 
form legislation  and  we  are  indebted  to 
him.  I  know  he  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  I  have  been  privileged  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  reform  legislation. 

We  have  had  many  instances  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  in  which  em- 
ployees of  very  fine  companies  have 
found  themselves  without  any  pensions 
due  to  layoffs,  due  to  recession,  due  to 
mergers,  due  to  technological  and  scien- 
tific change  which  may  have  compelled  a 
business  to  change  its  development  pro- 
gram, its  production  program,  and  there- 
by to  change  its  employment  pattern.  All 
of  these  instances  are  filled  with  heart- 
ache and  economic  tragedy. 

In  my  judgment  today  one  of  the  most 
humane  acts  tliat  could  be  performed  oy 
the  Congiess  of  the  United  States  is  to 
adopt  legislation  that  will  assure,  protect, 
and  guarantee  the  pension  rights  of  our 
working  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
thought  and  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
going  to  obtain  a  pension  at  the  time  of 
the  twilight  of  their  lives,  or  establish 
a  number  of  years  of  service  with  a  com- 
pany. All  too  often  these  hopes  have  been 
dashed.  All  too  often  many  people  have 
found  themselves  bitterly  destitute  after 
years  of  faithful  working  employment. 

The  legislation  tliat  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
directed  toward  remedying  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  those  recommendations.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Representative  Dent  that  we  will  have 
before  us  very  promptly  the  legislative 
program  that  can  give  the  workers  of  this 
country  imder  private  pension  plans  the 
protection  which  they  fully  merit. 
I  just  wanted  to  join  in  this  discussion 


today  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
because  we  look  to  him  as  we  do  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) for  leadership  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate 
and  then  for  debate  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much  for 
his  support  and  for  joining  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  for  his  voice  in  the  debate 
and  for  liis  influence  and  great  prestige. 
We  know  he  will  be  of  enormous  bene- 
fit in  getting  this  law  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  thank  the  Senator  verj'  much. 


JOHN  LORD  OBRIAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  note  with 
great  regret  the  passing  of  John  Lord 
O'Brian,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  one  who  rendered  great 
service  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States.  New  Yorkers  would,  I 
know,  wish  me  to  speak  of  his  career. 

Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling  for  the  past  28  years  and  was 
the  dean  of  the  Supreme  Court  bar.  He 
distinguished  himself  eis  a  lawyer  and 
humanitarian  during  the  entire  20th 
century. 

Mr.  O'Brian  was  bom  In  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  obtained  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Buffalo.  He  served  as  a 
State  assemblyman  from  Buffalo,  and 
was  also  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  New  York.  He  served  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant posts  including  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General. 

John  Lord  O'Brian's  passing  ends  one 
of  the  most  fabulous  careers  in  the  le- 
gal profession  of  this  country.  As  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  said,  his  death  at 
age  98  "marks  the  end  of  an  era." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
obituary  appearing  in  today's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Lord  O'Brian  Dies  at  98:  Dean  or  the 
Supreme  Cotjrt  Bak 

Washington,  April  10 — John  Lord  OBrtan. 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  died  today  at  the 
age  of  98.  Mr.  OBrian,  who  fell  in  his  apart- 
ment last  Wednesday  and  was  taken  to  the 
George  Washington  University  Hospital,  died 
of  heart  failure  there. 

Mr.  OBrian  was  a  partner  in  Covington  & 
Burling  here  for  28  years.  He  was  the  senior 
lawyer  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  served 
as  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
1929  to  1933. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  said  of 
Mr.  O'Brian: 

•The  death  of  John  Lord  O'Brian,  the  dean 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Bar,  at  98.  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  In  a  sense.  Mr.  O'Brian  had  a 
remarkable  career  in  public  service  and  in 
his  profession  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  epitomized  the  highest  standards  of 
the  legal  profession." 

He  Is  survived  by  4  daughters.  Mrs.  Kellogg 
Mann  and  Mrs.  Winfield  L.  Butsch.  both  of 
Buffalo.  Mrs.  S.  Davis  Boj-lston  of  Sarasota, 
Fla..  and  Mrs.  Thurston  T.  Robinson  of  Lake- 
view.  N.Y.:  13  grandchildren  and  28  great- 
grandchildren. 

A  service  will  be  held  Thursday  at  St. 
Johns  Church  at  2:30  P.M. 
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Reasoned  Liberalism 

(By  Murray  Scbumach) 

John    Lord    O'Brlan    was    guided    In    his 

careers  of  law  and  politics  by  what  he  called 

"reasoned   liberalism,"   a   credo   that   placed 

fair  play  before  opportunism. 

A  Republican,  he  argued  hard,  but  un- 
successfully, in  1920,  to  prevent  disenfran- 
chisement  of  five  Socialists  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
And  in  1935,  as  Special  Counsel  to  the 
Democratic  Administration,  he  won.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  fight  to  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

But  as  the  Republican  opponent  of  the 
late  Robert  P.  Wagner  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1938,  he  knowingly  weakened  his 
chances  by  attacking  the  New  Deal  for  ex- 
cessive spending,  bxireaucracy  and  defeatism. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Mr.  O'Brlan 
discussed  his  brand  of  liberalism.  He  said: 

"The  true  liberal  Is  tolerant  of  friendly 
criticism,  full  discussion  and  he  believes  la 
a  government  resting  upon  the  power  of  per- 
suasion and  not  on  compulsion  or  coercion 
or  other  forms  of  restraint.  Those  at  Wash- 
ington would  reverse  the  meaning  of  the 
word  liberal.  For  In  their  view  a  liberal  Is  a 
yes  man,  who  gives  blanket  approval  to  all 
acts  of  authority." 

This  openmlndedness  and  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic obligation  brought  him  posts  under 
Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wil- 
son, Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
spurred  antitrust  suits  against  corporations 
that  were  heavy  Republican  donors.  He  be- 
lieved strongly  In  resisting  Incursions  of  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  O'Brlan  was  a  lawyer's  lawyer,  more 
concerned  with  precedent  and  logic  than 
with  trickery  and  forenslcs.  Quietly  dressed, 
usually  with  a  white  handkerchief  protrud- 
ing from  his  breast  pocket,  he  spoke  delib- 
erately and  forcibly. 

On  April  2,  1962,  he  received  a  rare  tribute 
In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As  his 
spar©  figure  rose.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
looked  down  upon  his  lined  face  and  shrewd 
eyes  and  said: 

"I  am  told  that  this  is  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  your  own  admission  to  the  bar  of 
this  court." 

"That  is  true,  your  honor,"  replied  the  87- 
year-old  Mr.  O'Brlan. 

Then  Mr.  Warren  said : 

"Pew  men  In  history  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  active  practice  before  the  court.  During 
all  of  these  years  you  have  served  the  court 
in  the  highest  sense.  I  wish  for  you  many 
more  years  as  a  member  of  our  bar  and  with 
it,  continued  happiness." 

By  this  time  Mr.  O'Brlan  had  been  an  As- 
semblyman from  Buffalo,  United  States  At- 
torney, head  of  the  War  Emergency  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  World  War 
I  and  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents,  received  the  highest  award  from 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  and  an  honor- 
ary degree  in  law  from  Yale,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
and  been  counsel  to  the  War  Production 
Board  In  World  War  II. 

In  the  postwar  era,  when  the  power  of  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  In- 
creased and  brought  with  It  a  wave  of  loyalty 
oaths  for  Federal  employes,  Mr.  O'Brlan  re- 
fused to  compromise  his  own  liberal  stand- 
ards and  attacked  these  developments. 

And  in  later  years,  when  he  would  some- 
times recall  that  he  had  given  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  a  Job  as  Investigator  that  eventually 
led  him  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  he  would  add: 

"This  Is  something  I  prefer  to  whisper  In 
dark  corners.  It  is  one  of  the  sins  for  which 
I  have  to  atone." 

Mr.  O'Brlan  was  born  In  Buffalo  Oct.  14. 
1874.  After  attending  public  schools  there, 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  ob- 
tained a  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  the 


University  of  Bufifalo  and  a  doctorate  In  law 
from  Hobart  College. 

In  1907  he  was  elected  td  the  State  assembly 
from  BLiffalo,  leaving  U  1909  to  become 
United  States  Attorney  o  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  fijst  of  a  number  of 
Federal  appointments. 

His  honors  for  public  sirvlce  Included  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Mer  t  and  awards  from 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  Fellolw  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Scie  ices  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Law  Instl  tute,  the  Washing- 
ton National  Monument  Society,  the  Wash- 
ington Literary  Society  and  the  Century, 
Harvard,  Buffalo,  Metropo  Itan  and  Alibi  and 
Alfalfa  Clubs. 


PERSONAL  STi  .TEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  » [r.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Record,  oii  page  11667,  I 
noted  the  comments  ol  our  worthy  and 
distinguished  coUeagun,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  (Vfr.  Scott)  con- 
cerning some  remarks  ;hat  I  had  made 
earlier  yesterday  pertaining  to  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation. 

I  take  just  a  few  mcinents  to  correct 
the  Record,  because  I  ^lieve  it  deserves 
that  attentimi. 

First  of  all,  the  Senatbr  from  Pennsyl- 
vania apparently  was  looking  at  the 
wrong  clock  and  the  vrong  rules.  He 
notes  something  aboi  t  a  30-minute 
speech.  That  was  hare  ly  the  case,  Mr. 
President.  Not  only  ths  t;  he  noted  that 
the  request  was  made  for  3  minutes, 
which  is  not  necessary  it  the  end  of  the 
day.  There  are  no  rules  Jthat  limit  debate 
at  this  hoiir. 

I  thought  we  ought  lb  set  that  minor 
little  technical  detail  ir  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

The  Senator  from  Miiliesota  addressed 
himself  rather  briefly  to  the  adminis- 
tration's failures  in  coiibating  inflation 
In  this  country.  I  repeat  once  again  what 
I  said — that  prominent  economic  journ- 
alists, whether  they  arj  of  liberal  per- 
suasion or  of  the  most  (  onservative  per- 
suasion, are  stating  opei  ily  that  so-called 
phase  3  is  in  deep  trouble  and  indeed 
is  not  damping  down  t|ie  fires  of  infla- 
tion. I  put  it  more  diredtly — phase  2  is  a 
"bust."  It  just  is  not  prcitecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  the  administration 
ought  to  reexamine  its  premature  deci- 
sion of  last  January  and  once  again  start 
to  restore  some  order  an  d  balance  to  this 
economy  before  it  beco  nes  so  distorted 
that  a  major  recession  :  esults. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  c  stinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvan  a  that  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  are  here  and  that 
political  gamesmanship  is  not  going  to 
erase  those  problems.  I  stated  facts  and 
figures  in  my  commer  ts  of  yesterday 
that  were  revealed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  spoke  of  th(  wholesale  price 
index,  the  price  index  elating  to  food, 
the  price  index  relat  ng  to  nonfood 
items,  the  price  index  relating  to  raw 
materials.  The  figures  i  re  there  specifi- 
cally and  accurately.  ]  do  not  believe 
the  rejoinder  of  the  m  nority  leader  in 
any  was  able  to  erase  t  lose  facts. 

Now,  the  minority  h  ader  ended  his 
rather  lucid  dissertate  n  in  economic 
fiction,  by  these  words  "Meat  is  high 
because  Congress  is  loo  le  with  money." 

I  want  to  say  that  I    lope  the  admin- 
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istration  Is  not  looking  o  that  kind  of 
talk  for  economic  advice.  Meat  Is  high 
because  it  is  in  short  supply.  If  anybody 
does  not  know  that,  theil  he  is  not  very 
capable  or  competent  to  cAscuss  economic 
issues.  ] 

Second,  the  text  of  yesterday's  Record 
reads:  "Textiles  are  higli  because  Con- 
gress is  loose  with  money i' 

Well,  now.  Mr.  President,  if  we  were 
to  accept  that  argument,  then  we  would 
have  to  say  that  when  the  Congress 
seemed  looser  with  money  a  year  ago 
than  it  is  now,  textiles  should  have  been 
higher.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
statements  such  as  "Te:  utiles  are  high 
because  Congress  is  loose  with  money"  is 
nothing  more  or  less  thai  sheer  political 
poppycock,  and  may  I  sa  /  poppycock  of 
a  substandard  quality.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  economic  fact. 

Finally  the  statement  reads:  "Every- 
thing is  high  because  Ccngress  is  loose 
with  money." 

Well,  the  price  of  soybe  ms  is  high,  but 
not  because  Congress  is  loose  with 
money.  The  price  of  soybeans  is  high 
because  soybeans  are  hi  short  supply, 
from  10  to  15  percent  ol  the  American 
crop  had  to  be  left  in  the  1  leld  because  of 
weather  conditions. 

I  say  that  any  Senatoi'  who  says  the 
prices  are  high,  that  eve:  -ything  is  high 
because  Congress  is  loose  \  rith  money,  has 
failed  to  understand  the  I  asic,  elemental 
facts  of  economic  life. 

Of  course,  wanton,  reokless  spending 
on  part  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  be  a  factor  in  infiation,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  thait  the  Congress 
has  reduced  Presidential  t  udget  expendi- 
ture requests  in  the  last  4  years  by  some 
$20  billion.  And  to  make  it  totally  non- 
partisan. Congress  in  th<i  last  26  years 
has  reduced  Presidential  1  ludget  requests 
every  year. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  Ist  this  country 
be  inundated  with  a  bairage  of  state- 
ments that  inflation  is  due  to  Congress, 
that  Congress  is  fiscallsf  irresponsible, 
and  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  15 
percent  unless  we  listen  to  the  all-power- 
ful voice  at  1600  Pennsy  vania  Avenue. 

There  is  no  evidence  pr  esented  that  is 
economically  soimd  or  acceptable  to 
justify  those  kinds  o '  propaganda 
statements,  but  this  idministration 
speaks  as  if  it  had  a  record  or  a  tape 
recording  in  every  broadcaster,  to  cite 
three  things — that  inflation  is  here  and 
they  have  no  responsibility  for  that  at 
all;  that  the  Congress  i^  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible and  cannot  be  trusted;  third, 
that  if  we  do  not  listen  tc  the  President, 
our  taxes  will  go  up  15  peicent— a  figure, 
by  the  way,  picked  out  ol  thin  air,  with 
no  justiflcation  presented  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  may  I  afld  that  taxes 
are  established  by  the  Cmgress  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  Pre  sidential  edict. 
Everyone  has  a  concern  over  inflation. 
It  is  a  nonpartisan  matter.  Prices  affect 
everybody.  The  status  ol  our  economy 
and  its  health  is  a  matte-  of  deep  con- 
cern for  all  of  us,  and  ib  is  not  sheer 
partisan  talk  before  this  body  or  any 
place  else  to  recite  the  wholesale  price 
index,  the  Consumer  Prce  Index,  the 
price  index  on  ferrous  m<  tals,  the  price 
index  on  soft  goods,  the  irice  index  on 
nonfood  products,  the  price  index  on 
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lumber,  housing,  and  rent.  Those  are 
facts,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  situation 
is  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  And, 
for  more  than  3  months,  since  the  shift- 
ing away  from  phase  2  to  phase  3,  the 
economy  has  been  showing  signs  of  get- 
ting into  deep  trouble. 

The  stock  market  itself  demonstrates 
this.  The  market  has  had  precipitous  de- 
clines. Consumer  credit  is  at  an  alltime 
high.  And  many  of  the  plans  of  Ameri- 
can business  for  expansion  and  growth 
are  being  suspended  pending  adminis- 
tration policy  on  the  economic  front. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  our  respon- 
sibility. And  I  have  voted  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabihzation  Act  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  he  needs  to  do  the  job.  I 
have  voted  for  the  price,  wage,  profits, 
and  dividends  freeze. 

I  have  joined  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Senator  Mondale,  today 
in  legislation  that  would  call  for  a  freeze 
for  60  days  on  all  prices,  wages,  divi- 
dends, profits,  and  interest  rates  so  that 
the  President  and  his  administration  can 
once  again  get  hold  of  this  economy  and 
put  it  in  some  kind  of  reasonable  balance. 
No  one  is  happy  over  inflation.  No  one 
is  happy  over  a  recession.  However,  one 
of  the  problems  when  one  is  in  power 
is  that  he  has  to  take  responsibility.  And 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  which 
administration  or  which  party.  With 
power  comes  responsibility. 

All  that  I  am  asking  is  that  the  admin- 
istration reassess  its  earlier  decision.  And 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  just  rebuke  us 
for  bringing  these  matters  to  public  at- 
tention, because  I  repeat  that  some  of 
the  most  respected  and  most  enlightened 
economists,  bankers,  businessmen,  and 
spokesmen  of  the  flnancial  circles  are 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  exactly  what  I  am  saying  here  to- 
day— to  stop,  look,  and  listen  and  to 
take  another  hard  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  economy  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  basic  vitality 
to  the  American  system.  And  we  have 
tremendous  resources.  We  are  an  anxious 
and  eager  people. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
that  face  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  has  to  make  decisions 
related  to  price  controls,  rent  controls, 
and  all  of  the  other  controls.  These  are 
difficult  decisions.  The  most  difficult 
thing  of  all,  however,  is  to  let  things 
drift.  There  is  no  indication  that  things 
are  getting  better.  But  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  inflationary  pressures  are 
getting  worse. 

Mr.  President,  Congiess  is  moving  to 
reform  its  budget  procedures— to  better 
analyze  and  understand  exactly  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  economy. 

Last  week  the  Senate  adopted  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  of  $268  billion,  $700  milUon 
less  than  the  President  recommended. 
But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

There  is  also  obligational  authority  in 
the  Presidential  budget. 

When  testifying  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budget,  Management,  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Montana    (Mr. 


Metcalf),  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
that  committee  the  importance  of  our 
getting  a  proper  handle  on  and  control 
over  what  we  call  obligated  funds,  the 
so-called  authorizations  and  obligations 
as  well  as  the  budget  expenditures. 

I  am  prepared  to  make  my  decision 
to  see  to  it  that  we  act  responsibly  and 
sensibly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  idly 
by  and  have  documented  evidence  dis- 
cussed in  a  mamier  which  is  frivolous, 
which  is  filled  wit  half  truth  and  in- 
nuendo, rather  than  to  have  that  evi- 
dence documented  in  forthright  and 
factual  debate. 

Therefore,  while  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend — and  he  is  my  friend — 
the  minority  leader  is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber,  any  more  than  I  was  as  of  yes- 
terday, my  remarks  today  are  said  in  a 
spirit  of  good  debate,  honest  and  frank 
discussion,  and  good  will.  I  simply  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  when  we  discuss  mat- 
ters of  the  economy,  we  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  precise  tlian  to  make  broad- 
gaged  statements  that  meat  is  high 
because  Congress  is  loose  with  money. 
Every  economist,  grocer,  butcher,  proc- 
essor, and  farmer  could  do  nothing  else 
but  laugh  at  such  a  statement  or  feel  a 
sense  of  pity. 

"Textiles  are  liigh  because  Congress  is 
loose  with  money.  Everything  is  high  be- 
cause Congress  is  loose  with  money."  So 
says  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  says 
the  causes  are  much  deeper  than  that.  I 
simply  say  that  when  we  discuss  eco- 
nomic matters,  we  should  try  to  have  a 
little  more  economic  evidence  available, 
rather  than  an  affluence  of  vocal  effer- 
vescence. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-JfRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes;  that  he  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HiTMPHREY)  on  another  subject  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield^  , 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


\ 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
an  order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  likewise  been  en- 
tered for  tomorrow,  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  has 
not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  For  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Then  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT— OR- 
DER FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  (S.  352  > 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow,  tlie 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  352. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PRIOR  TO  LAYING  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imouis  consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
close  of  the  morning  hour  on  tomorrow 
prior  thereto,  the  various  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  and  the  order 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  permitted  to  expire  prior  to 
the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mi-. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mi-.  Javits,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Eagleion,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  WiLr 
LiAMS,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Hubiphrey. 

Thereupon,  the  following  Senators  will 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  and  Mr.  Mansfield. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators  under  the  orders  en- 
tered, there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  moi-ning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  352,  the  voter  registration 
measure. 
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Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  on  that 
bill.  It  is  possible,  if  consent  is  given, 
that  the  measure  would  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  from  time  to  time  and  other 
items  on  the  Calendar  could  be  taken 
up  tomorrow  and  Friday — but  only  if 
unanimous  consent  is  gotten. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act,  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  bill  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow.  The 
distinguished  author  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Pell)  has  requested  that  the  bill  be  taken 
up  not  tomorrow,  but  either  Friday  or 
Monday. 

As  I  say,  there  may  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  tomorrow.  " 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 
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ADJOURNMENT  XJNTIL  9:30  AJ^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ]  YRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  furtaer  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  oi  der,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournrnjent  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was 
5:53  pjn.  the  Senat 
morrow,  Thursday 
9:30  a.m. 
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NOMIN  VTTONS 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOXJRNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  so  that  Sena- 
tors will  be  appropriately  alerted,  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow  It  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive 
Senate  April  11, 197J 

Administrati  )1» 
Arthur   S.   Flemmlt  g 
Commissioner  on 
Jr.,  resigned. 

National  TranspokAtion 


nomina|;ions  received  by  the 

OK  Aging 

of   Virginia,   to   be 
Agiit,  vice  John  B.  Martin, 


Prai  els 


Timothy  J.  Murphj 
be  a  member  of  the 
Safety  Board  for  the 
ber  31.  1977,  vice 
expired. 

In  thk 

Harold  -James 
Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
grade  of  rear  admiral. 


Safety  Board 

of  Massachusetts,  to 

Nktlonal  Transportation 

term  expiring  Decem- 

H.  McAdams,  term 


C<JAST    QUAKD 

Jr.,  of  the  US. 
for  promotion  to  the 


Bare  ison 
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TOASTMASTERS  INTERNATIONAL- 
SERIOUS   SPEECH   CONTEST 


THE  FRENCH  AND 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  ll,  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing members  of  Area  in.  District  36, 
Toastmasters  International,  who  were 
assembled  in  Washington  for  their  an- 
nual Serious  Speech  Contest.  I  suggested 
to  them  that  their  work  toward  better- 
ing human  communication  strengthens 
their  community,  their  country,  and,  ul- 
timately, the  rapidly  shrinking  world  we 
live  in.  As  a  past  governor  of  Toastmas- 
ters International,  District  59  in  Nevada, 
I  know  first-hand  of  the  contribution 
these  men  and  women  are  making  toward 
the  Toastmaster's  goal  of  "Better  Listen- 
ing. Thinking,  and  Speaking." 

The  winning  speech  of  the  evening  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Williamson  Day.  past 
president  of  Capitol  Hill  Club,  Toastmas- 
ters International  and  1972  Outstanding 
Toastmaster  for  District  36.  Mr.  Day. 
whose  speech  was  titled  "Five  Paces  of 
War,"  brings  to  his  remarks  a  heritage 
of  service  to  his  country.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  Korea,  and  his  forebears  have  served 
in  every  major  American  war  since  the 
Revolution,  when  Col.  Oliver  Spencer 
fought  with  General  Washington.  A-  we 
look  toward  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
of  our  country's  birth,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Day's 
thoughtful  comments  about  his  country 
and  his  deep  commitment  to  its  freedom : 

PrvE  Paces  of  War 

(By  Williamson  Day) 

Five  faces  of  War  .  .  .  five  faces  to  remem- 
ber. 


A  22-year  old  colonel 
stands  In  a  makeshift 

the  twisting      ^ 

rential  rain,  the  end 
disastrous  expedition 
Fort   Duquesne.   After 
George     Washington's 
Without  food  or  ammi 
the  last  of  the  suppli 
ton  fits  together  the  w 
render  to  the  French. 

You    Icneel    by    the 
wounded  soldier.  Wha 
is  amputating  his  le{ 
dier  his  anesthetic :  a 
between  his   teeth 
but  not  quickly  or 


plea  >antly. 

THE    REVOLUTlOl  ARY    WAR, 


The  wind  howls  dowfe 
across  the  Valley  For(  e 
zero  weather.  In  week  i 
but  tonight  It  Is  too 
huddled    with    remnadts 
ginla,  Varnum's  brlgad  ! 
You  sit,  swathed   In 
straw   and   grass   Into 
warm. 

Near  you  sits  a  sent^ 
Ing  to  be  home  by 
cold,  too  weak  to  stan  1 
and  the  sentry, 
salute.  The  next  mor 
sJty,  you  find  him— 


^1  ng 
.axL  1. 
graspU  ig 
nl  ig, 
-fro  ;en 

WORLD    WAR    I,    AHDEl  rNES,    FRANCE,     1918 

Sc  nth. 


Arg  jnne 


aid 


Verdun  Is  to  the 
behind,  the  Meuse--, 
Christmas   Day.   The 
mud.  Trenches  zig-zag 
the  earth,  scarring  thi 
You  see  Americans 
their    trenches   and 
man's  land  to  exchangi 
rettes :  American  Luck  r 
Ecksteins.  The 
Stille  Nacht;  Heiligc 
Silent  Night,  Holy  Nigi 
and  thread  their  way  t 
of  barbed  wire  to  their 
they  meet  again,  ev 
the   wire.   lu   the 


pocl  BtS 


In  the 
The  foUowlng-named 
on  the  retired  list  to  ^ 
the  provisions  of  title  IC 
section  3962 : 


Armt 

ofttoers  to  be  placed 

gfade  todlcated  under 

United  States  Code 


To  be  lieutem  nt 


agreed  to;  and  at 
adjourned  imtil  to- 
AprU    12,    1973,    at 


Lt.  Gen.  Julian  Johnson 
Army  of  the  United  S^tes 
US.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  WlUlam  Raj*nond 
7471,  Army  of  the  Unltep 
eral,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.    Gen.    WUIard    Ptarson 
Army  of  the  United  Stfttes 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Tbotoas 
7544,  Army  of  tbe  Unltep 
eral,  U.S.  Army) . 

The    foUowing-named 
provisions  of  title  10,  Un  ited 
tlon  3066.  to  be  asslgne*! 
portance  and  responslbU  Ity 
President  under  subsection 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows 


To  be  lieutenant 
MaJ.     Gen.    WUUam 

XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  th(  t 

jor  general.  U.S.  Army) 
MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Jos 

Army  of  the  United  Stfttes 

U.S.  Army). 
Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  lAroy 

42-3215.  Army  of  the  xj^iited 

general.  U.S.  Army) . 


general 

EweU.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
<  major  general. 


Peers,  218-34- 
Statee  (major  gen- 

XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(major  general, 

CasBldy,  524-50- 
States  (major  gen- 

offlcers    under    the 
States  Code,  see- 
to  a  position  of  im- 
deelgnated  by  the 
(ae)   of  section 


general 
Robertson    Desobry, 
United  States  (ma- 

Seltz,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(major  general. 

Shoemaker,  SOS- 
States  (major 


]  ^fDIAN  WARS,  1754 

of  provincial  militia 

fort  somewhere  near 

Mononga^ela.  He  stands  In  tor- 

an  Ul-conceived  and 

xi  attack  French-held 

seven   years.   Colonel 

men    are    rebelling. 

ammi^ition,  they  break  Into 

i:  the  rum.  Washlng- 

rds  he  will  use  to  sur- 


saved  for  later.  Lucky 
of  the  English,  Eckstel 


rlkes;  In  the  tunics 


Colonel,    holding    a 

passes  for  a  surgeon 

You  hand   the  sol- 

i*ooden  block  to  clench 

Y4u  know  he  wiU  die. 


WORLD    WAR    n,     1M3 

The  Marianas,  Sout|iwc8t  Pacific.  The 
United  States  has  been  $t  war  for  two  years. 
You  are  an  American  inarlne,  bare  to  the 
waist,  shtM-t  on  water,  teiting  your  condition. 
You  press  your  tongue  Ito  the  roof  of  your 
mouth  and  your  gums  bieed.  Now  your  squad 
Is  moving  up.  Someone's  flame-thrower  ex- 
plodes, covering  him  with  jellied  gasoline. 
He  crawls  grotesquely 
charred  and  burned,  he 
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the  Schukylkill  and 
plateau.  It  is  sub- 
past  it  has  snowed, 
(  old  to  snow.  You  are 
of   the    11th   Vlr- 
,  and  Lee's  Dragoons, 
ags,  tucking  bits  of 
your  boots   to  keep 


D<  nver- 


a  Marylander  hop- 
He  is  numb  with 
.  An  officer  limps  by, 
his  rifle,  stiffens  In 
as  dawn  colors  the 
In  salute. 


Chateau-Thierry 

e  line  ahead.  It  is 

jfcow  has  frozen  with 

across  the  breast  of 

French  countryside. 

Englishmen  leave 

et    Germans    in    no- 

cfaocolates  and  ciga- 

Strlkes  for  German 

soldlersbing,  first  in  German, 

Nkcht,  then  in  English, 

t.  They  shake  hands 

Ifcck  through  the  colls 

trenches.  H6urs  later, 

iscejated,  lying  lifeless  on 

of  the  Germans, 


THE    VIETNAM 

The  United  States  hai 
for   12   years.   Before 
been  at  war  for  10.  Yo! 
military    hospital    in 
Ward.  You  see  a  lleuten4nt 
point  of  his  patrol,  with 
degree  burns  on  80 
has  turned  sour. 

"You've  got  a  girl 
think    about    replying 
knows  you're  burned." 
with  hollow  eyes.  "You 
no  time,"  the  doctor 
smarter;  for  all  totents 
dead  the  moment  he 

Five  faces  of  war.  Plv( 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  tor  Ight 
gave  us  a  legacy  of  , 
looking  at  us  tonight. 

If  we  fail  to  keep  that 
back? 
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been  In  Indochina 

;,  the   French  had 

are  stationed  in  a 

■ — to   the   Burn 

,  22  years  old,  the 

second-  and  thlrd- 

per<^nt  of  his  body.  He 


ssys 
o 
The 
•1 
lies. 
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PETER  SNOWE 
REPRESENTATltVE, 


HON.  WILLIAM 

OF  MAIITE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  ApfU 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr    _ 
the  people  of  Maine  los 
promising  young  legisla  tors 


screamtog,    until, 
is  Immolated. 


a  doctor.  "Try  to 

her    letters.    She 

lieutenant  stares 

be  out  of  here  in 

The  lieutenant  is 

^d  purpoees,  he  was 

hit. 

faces  that  gave  us 

Five  faces  that 

Those  faces  are 

locking  toto  our  eyes. 

peace,  dare  we  look 


HLAINE  STATE 
KILLED 


S.  COHEN 


RE  ?RESENTA'nVES 


11,  1973 

on  Tuesday 

one  of  their  most 

State  Repre- 


Sp(  saker, 


April  11,  1973 


sentative  Peter  Snowe  was  killed  in  an 
auto  crash  when  his  car  went  out  of  con- 
trol on  the  Maine  Turnpike.  The  30 -year- 
old  lawmaker  was  returning  to  his  home 
in  Aubum  after  the  house  session  that 
day. 

A  young  and  brilliant  legislator,  Peter 
had  already  begun  to  make  his  mark  on 
the  legislative  process  in  Maine.  A  con- 
cerned and  hardworking  party  activist, 
he  brought  to  our  political  system  a  vital- 
ity and  level  of  integrity  rarely  seen  in 
politics.  He  served  the  people  of  Maine 
with  honor  and  distinction  and.^we  will 
long  remember  his  concern  for  and  con- 
tributions to  our  general  welfare. 

But  beyond  his  professional  duties, 
Peter  Snowe  was  a  friend.  He  could  al- 
ways be  counted  on  for  advice,  compas- 
sion, encoiu-agement,  or  simply  for  that 
warm  smile  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  young 
wife,  Olympia,  and  to  the  rest  of  his 
family. 


ENERGY  SUMMARY— A  PRIMER  ON 
ENERGY 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  hke 
every  new  Member  of  this  body,  I  feel 
the  need  for  as  much  professional  advice 
and  expertise  as  I  can  muster  to  my 
support  in  this  post. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  asked  an  out- 
standing group  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal people,  of  which  my  State  has  an 
extraordinary  number,  to  serve  as  a  sci- 
entific advisory  committee  to  their  junior 
Senator. 

They  have  taken  to  the  task  with  a 
vigor  and  willingness  which  is  out- 
standing. 

One  example  of  their  work  is  an  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  summary  of  the 
present  status  of  energy  resources  which 
they  prepared  at  my  request. 

I  found  their  summary  so  helpful  to 
any  positions  I  may  take  in  respect  to 
this  complex  problem,  which  must  take 
a  high  priority  in  all  our  minds,  that  I 
am  moved  to  share  it  with  all  Members 
of  this  Congress  by  asking  permission  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record. 

As  an  American,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  our  energy  situation;  it  Is 
not  mere  journalism  to  refer  to  it  as  a 
crisis,  which,  if  it  is  not  upon  us  already, 
will  soon  be  here.  As  a  representative  of 
a  State  which  offers  a  maximum  number 
of  potential  solutions  to  the  problem,  I 
am  doubly  interested  in  it. 

It  is  with  gratitude  to  the  scientists 
and  technical  people  who  prepared  this 
report,  under  the  chairmanship  of  R.  A. 
Bice,  vice  president  of  Sandia  Corp.  in 
Albuquerque,  that  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  add  it  to  their  own 
background  material  on  energy  and  to 
expand  their  knowledge,  as  I  have  mine, 
by  a  careful  study  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  report  be  entered  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Summary — March  1973 
introduction 

Primitive  man  needed  about  2000  calories 
of  food  energy  a  day  to  exist  reasonably  well, 
with  the  added  energy  of  a  wood  fire  about 
4000  calories  all  together.  In  contrast,  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  now  has  the  use 
of  230,000  calories  each  day.  This  is  the  energy 
equivalent  of  enough  food  to  support  115 
chilly  primitives  or  71  pounds  of  coal  or  7.4 
gallons  of  gasoline  or  270  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  or  a  15  horsepower  motor  running 
continuously. 

We  may  be  blase  enough  to  see  these  fig- 
ures without  a  small  sense  of  shock.  After 
all,  an  eightfold  doubling  of  energy  used 
per  person  over  a  million  year  period  (a  dou- 
bling every  125,000  years)  seems  no  more  than 
what  is  due  an  increasingly  civilized  people. 
But  a  number  of  factors  make  the  situation 
more  disturbing: 

1.  It  Is  not  the  average  doubling  time 
over  eons  that  counts;  what  matters  more  is 
the  time  between  now  and  the  next  doubling, 
and  that  is  now  variously  estimated  between 
16  and  30  years.  (Use  of  electrical  energy  is 
expected  to  double  in  10  years.)  In  addition, 
a  doubling  process  sneaks  up  on  you.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  water  in  a  pond  doubles 
In  quantity  every  day  in  such  a  way  as  to 
completely  fill  the  pond  in  30  days.  On  the 
29th  day,  the  pond  is  only  half  full.  Any 
exponential  growth  is  intrinsically  unstable 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  press  on  capital  re- 
sources. 

2.  The  pressure  on  capital  resources  is  now 
very  real.  The  table  below  detailing  the 
sources  of  the  energy  used  by  the  U.S.  in  1970 
helps  illustrate  how  real. 

Percent 
of  total 

Nuclear  Power 0.3 

Hydropower   4.2 

Natural  Gas  and  Liquid  Natural  Gas..     37.  6 

Petroleum 37.0 

Coal    20.9 

Total 100.0 

Note  that  almost  96'^'c  of  our  energy  Is  de- 
rived from  fossil  fuels  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  power  from  falling  water,  the  only  ex- 
ception, has  probably  peaked.  Already  almost 
a  third  of  the  petroleum  we  use  is  imported. 
As  our  reserves  are  used  up,  that  proportion 
will  certainly  increase  as  will  its  price  on  the 
world  market.  But  how  long  will  the  world 
supply  last?  Good  guess:  about  fifty  years, 
subject  to  several  variables.  Coal  is  apt  to 
last  a  minimum  of  six  times  longer.  (See  next 
section  for  longer  estimates.)  • 

3.  Of  late,  energy  Is  being  used  in  the  U.S. 
less  efficiently  than  ever  before  and  more  is 
going  into  personal  consumption.  The  pro- 
portion of  fuels  going  to  personal  automo- 
biles and  into  electrical  power  for  air  condi- 
tioning and  home  heating,  both  relatively 
Inefficient  users  of  energy  as  well  as  areas  of 
end  consumption,  is  increasing.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  energy  consumption  to  G.N.P.  has 
risen  very  rapidly  since  1965.  The  flow  chart 
on  the  following  page  nicely  summarizes  the 
flow  of  energy  from  source  to  end  use  in  tlje 
U.S.  in  1970,  with  relative  efficiencies  of  each 
major  use. 

4.  As  energy  usage  increases,  so  does  pol- 
lution—carbon, sulphur,  and  nitrogen  oxides, 
heat,  etc.  The  problems  are  well -publicized 


*  Estimating  how  long  a  given  resource 
will  last  is  a  very  tricky  process.  As  prices 
vary,  use  may  shift  from  one  resource  to  an- 
other or  one  competing  use,  say  plastics  from 
petroleum,  may  force  another  out.  One  meth- 
od, for  example,  assumes  that  an  energy 
source  is  depleted  when  the  price  has  dou- 
bled. Another  estimates  reserves  to  terms  of 
present  usage  per  year  only,  and  so  on.  Do 
not  expect,  therefore,  that  the  literature 
(nor  this  summary)  will  be  consistent. 
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and  need  little  discussion  here.  What  is  im- 
portant for  this  paper  is  that  solving  pol- 
lution problems  which  arise  from  energy  pro- 
duction also  requires  energy.  We  pay  for  the 
solutions  in  reduced  efficiency. 

6.  An  ethical  or  political  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.,  with  6',,.  of  the 
world's  population,  is  now  using  35',!,  of  its 
energy.  As  other  countries,  vrishing  to  gather 
for  their  peoples  the  benefits  of  industriali- 
zation, also  press  for  an  tocreasing  propor- 
tion of  limited  resources,  conflict  seems  to- 
evitable.  The  specter  of  the  U.S.  fighting  a 
war  to  protect  its  right  to  air  conditioning 
seems  a  distant  but  still  real  poesibility  tin- 
less  a  fairly  rapid  shift  from  fossil  fuels  to 
other  sources  of  energy  occurs,  or  we  volun- 
tarily choose  to  restrict  our  growth. 

What  follows,  then,  is  a  brief  discussion  of 
several  alternative  energy  sources,  either 
nonfossll-fuel  or  more  efficient,  cleaner,  or 
more  flexible  uses  of  fossil  fuels.  First,  how- 
ever, we  discuss  fossil  fuel  reserves  and  vse 
rates. 

FOSSIL   FUELS 

Coal 

Coal  is  the  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  en- 
ergy reserve.  Using  a  coal  reserve  estimate  oi 
1.6  X  10'-  short  tons  or  42  x  lO's  BTU  and 
consumption  at  the  predicted  1985  rate  of 
25  X  10  BTU/year  there  is  nearly  a  1700  year 
supply  in  the  country.  Some  sources,  which 
predicate  a  heavier  than  1985  use-rate,  esti- 
mate our  reserves  at  600  years.  Presently,  510 
million  tons  are  mined  for  domestic  use  and 
71  million  tons  for  export.  In  1985,  it  is  esti- 
mated 1000  million  tons  will  be  mined  for 
domestic  use  and  140  million  tons  for  export. 

Many  people  feel,  however,  that  without 
new  technology  we  cannot  use  all  our  re- 
serves without  destroying  our  natural  en- 
vironment (strip  mining)  or  overwhelmingly 
polluting  the  air  and  water.  The  biggest 
technological  problem  is  the  elimination  of 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions.  The  problem  is 
presently  under  Intensive  investigation  and 
it  appears  the  solution  will  be  easier  for  large 
users  than  for  small  users.  However,  some 
experts — such  as  the  President's  ex-science 
advisor,  Edward  David — are  gloomy  about 
removal  of  SO.  from  coal  and  foresee  a  con- 
straint on  our  use  of  this  resource 

At  the  present  time  many  large  energy 
users  are  given  reduced  rates  for  oil  and  gas 
if  used  on  an  availability  basis  only.  As  the 
price  of  and  demand  for  oil  and  gas  in- 
creases, priority  should  be  given  to  small 
convenience  users  who  need  a  clean  fuel, 
thereby  increasing  the  demand  for  coal  or 
other  cheap  energy  sources  by  the  large 
users,  who  can  more  efficiently  handle  the 
pollution  problem  from  such  fuels. 
Natural  gas 

Prom  the  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  April 
1972.  and  from  Figure  1,  three  conclusions 
can  t>e  made  about  the  natural  gas  situation 
in  the  United  States.  These  conclusions  are 
summarized  below  and  discussed  to  more  de- 
tail later. 

1.  By  1985,  the  domestic  production  will 
account  for  less  than  Vi  the  demand  even  ac- 
counting for  potential  reserves. 

2.  There  will  be  a  large  unsatisfied  de- 
mand for  gas. 

3.  The  United  States  will  rely  heavily  on 
foreign  sources  for  natviral  gas. 

Expert  testlmoiiy  indicates  that  the  price 
for  natural  gas  must  be  tocrea-sed  to  make 
production  from  the  potential  reserves  feasi- 
ble. Until  recently,  natural  gas  has  been  a 
byproduct  of  oil  exploration  and  production. 

The  unsatisfied  demand  for  gas  will  serve 
to  make  It  a  fuel  for  clean  convenience  uses 
rather  than  industrial  uses. 

After  1985  we  will  rely  heavily  on  foreign 
gas  or  synthetic  gas.  The  technology  for  both 
is  presently  available  but  requires  an  enor- 
mous capital  investment.  Liquid  Natural  Gas 
imports,  Alaskan  or  Canadian  pipeline  gas. 
gas  from  coal  or  other  chemicals  are  all  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $1.00  per  million  BTU's 
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at  the  source  or  port  of  entry,  about  four 
times  today's  average  wellhead  price. 
Oil 

Dr.  McKetta,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Conunlttee,  Usts  the  world's 
recoverable  oil  reserves  as  36.6  billion  barrels, 
a  supply  for  seven  years  at  the  1970  usage 
rate.  The  undiscovered  world  oil  potential, 
not  Including  oil  sands  or  shale  reserves,  is 
estimated  at  104  billion  barrels  or  a  19.8  years 
supply  based  on  1970  use  rate.  There  Is  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  reserves  with 
some  oilmen  estimating  much  greater  sup- 
plies If  the  price  is  large  enough  to  justify 
development. 

At  the  present  time  21%  of  our  liquid 
hydrocarbons  are  Imported.  It  Is  estimated 
that  60%  of  the  US.  oil  supply  will  be  im- 
ported by  1985,  assuming  It  la  available.  The 
U.S.  demand  for  oU  will  Increase  about  25% 
by  1985. 

The  oil  shale  reserves  of  the  United  States 
are  estimated  at  1800  billion  barrels  and  the 
oil  sands  reserves  at  3  bUUon  barrels.  At  the 
present  time  little  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  oU  shale  In- 
dustry. Problems  remain  to  be  solved  re- 
lating to  both  the  technological  and  lease 
development  aspect  of  the  situation. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  others  have  char- 
acterized shale  oil  as  being  nearly  econom- 
ically competitive  with  crude  oil.  Recent 
changes  In  the  depletion  allowance  applica- 
ble to  oil  shale  additionally  enhance  the  eco- 
nomics of  oil  shale. 

NUCLEAR   REACTORS 

There  Is  no  question  that  nuclear  power 
Is  a  saving  technical  development  occurring 
at  the  right  moment  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
bridge  the  time-gap  between  decreasing 
stores  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  development  of 
new  energy  sources.  But,  of  course,  nuclear 
fission  fuels  can  also  be  depleted,  and,  if 
present  reactor  designs  are  not  Improved, 
quite  rapidly.  Fortunately,  breeder  reactors 
are  already  in  the  design  stage  and  can  ex- 
tend the  amount  of  power  from  uranium  and 
thorium  reserves  by  a  factor  of  more  than 
a  hundred. 

Breeder  reactors  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
of  the  three  fissile  Isotopes,  uranium-235, 
uranlum-a33,  and  plutonlum-239,  the  latter 
two  can  be  created  artificially  by  adding,  in- 
side the  reactor,  a  neutron  to  thorium-232 
or  uranium-239.  Th"»  and  U*»  (making  up 
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United  States 
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Solar  radiation 28,000 

Fiwl  «MMd 3 

Farm  waste 2 

Photosynthesis  fud g 

Hydiopower 3 

Wind  power .1 

Direct  conversion (i) 

Space  heating .6 
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■  Unknown. 


Note:  Continuous,  or  renewable,  energy  supply  can  be  divided  into  2  catefories:  solar  and  non- 
solar.  2  sets  ol  estimates  are  again  presented,  1  for  the  world  and  one  (or  the  United  Slates  alone 
Th«  hgure  (or  total  sotai  radiation  includes  only  the  Iraelion  (abuut  30  percent)  lalling  on  land  areas' 


Coal  gasification 
•  The  aim  of  coal  gasification  Is  to  treat  the 
raw  material,  being  over  75%  elemental  car- 
bon (C),  with  water  (H.O)  to  produce  a  gas 
of  about  95%  methane  (CHi) — natural  gas 
contains  the  same  amount  of  CH< — In  a 
manner  which  uses  the  coal  more  efficiently 
than  if  the  coal  were  used  instead  to  produce 
electric  power  directly.  The  process  is  a  very 
complicated  one,  made  even  more  complex 
by  environmental  considerations  which 
strictly  limit  emission  to  the  atmosphere  of 
solid  particulate  material  and  noxious  vapors 
originating  from  impurities  (principally  sul- 
phur)  tu  the  coal.  Several  methods  of  coal 
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If  an  efficient  solar  cell  existed  to  convert  sunlight  directly  to  elec'ric 
ing  solar  energy  on  a  large  scale.  The  sunlight  that  falls  on  a  few  p 
United  States  would  satisfy  most  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  country 
to  electricity  at  an  efficiency  of  12  percent. 
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near  a  coal  field  of  approximately  100  square  250.000,000  standard  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  estimated  that  they  will  require  70.000  acre- 
miles  In  an  area  which  will  be  stripmlned  to  Water  used  In  the  methane  production  is  not  feet  of  water  per  year,  which  represents  the 
provide  the  24,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  neces-  recoverable  (except  when  the  gas  Is  burned) .  entire  presently  uncommitted  portion  of  the 
sary   to  produce   the   scheduled   output  of  When  all  seven  plants  are  In  operation  it  Is  San  Juan  River  flow. 

COMPOSITION  OF  GAS  AND  HEAT  VAIUE  AFTER  THE  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  COAL  GASIFICATIOil  AND  UPGRADING 

{Percent  by  volume) 


Gas  species 


After  Lurgi         After  step  2, 
process       H:  eniichuienl 


CO; .       :.. 28.9 

H.S - .3 

CO 19.6 

H: - 38.8 

CH. 11.1 

Misc                                                                                                                                                      '  12 

He3tv^uV(BmwF)^^J^I^""""";""'  ""'"^""""'"^"^"!" /"J"  azoio 


38.2 

.  it 

3.9 
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9.6 

I.I 

278.0 


After  step  3. 
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6.0 


After  step  4. 
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16.6 

61.2 
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.8 

415.0 


.1 

.7 

89.4 

1.1 

£05.0 


2.0 

'.\ 

.8 

95.9 

1.2 

972.  a 


I  This  is  approximately  the  composition  of  town  gas,  used  extensively  before  natural  gas  became       -  British  thermal  un  ,s  pei  standard  cubic  toot,  the  heating  value  of  natural  gas  is  apDioximalelv 
widely  distributed  in  the  1940's.  1,000  BTU  SCF.  k         rr  1 


As  an  Indication  of  the  economical  use 
of  coal  in  this  system  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  present  five  coal-fired  electric  power 
plants  In  the  same  area,  the  following  table 
is  instructive. 

The  output  of  the  coal  gasification  plants 
is  scheduled  to  be  piped  to  California.  Tra- 
ditionally, one-half  ■>f  the  gas  used  In  that 
state  is  for  piirposes  of  generating  electric 
power.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  in  conversion  of  gas  to  electricity 
two-thirds  of  the  energy  content  of  the  gas 
is  wasted. 


Capital 

cost 

(mil- 


Energy 

output 
(millions 
of  B.t.u.      Persons 


lions)   per  hour)  employed 


Cost  to 

consumer 

(per 

million 

B.t.u.) 


S  coal-fired  plants . .      $250 
1  gas  plant J350 


7.116 
10, 128 


532 
941 


■J6.00 
1.20 


■  At  Zi  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Finally,  It  is  of  Interest  to  compare  the 
cost  of  the  heat  measured  In  dollars  per 
1,000,000  BTU  for  fuel  gas  from  various 
sources : 


Source 


Dollars  per  1,000,000  Btu 


Domestic  natural  gas 0. 40— 0. 60  (current). 

Imported  liquefied  natural  gas..    0. 90  L  10  (projected,  1976) 
Coal  gasification 1. 20  (projected.  1976). 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  coal  gasi- 
fication plants  come  on-stream  costs  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  will  have  risen  to  the 
point  that  gas  from  all  three  sources  will 
be  competitive. 

Hydrogen 

Clearly  coal  gasification,  relying  as  It  does 
upon  a  finite  supply  of  raw  material,  offers 
only  an  Incomplete  and  interim  solution  to 
the  transportable  fuel  problem.  Any  long- 
range  solution  must  be  divorced  from  a  de- 
pendency upon  fossil  fuels  and  must  instead 
be  based  on  a  conveniently  usable  fuel  de- 
rived from  a  nondepletable  source  of  supply. 
Such  a  fuel  Is  hydrogen  (H:),  and  such  a 
source  is  water.  Moreover,  as  the  product  of 
its  combustion  with  oxygen  is  water,  H:  car- 
ries with  it  the  attractive  advantages  of  be- 
ing nonpollutlng  and  recyclable.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  H=  must  be  produced  from  HlO 
with  the  expenditure  of  more  energy  than  the 
burning  of  H:  supplies,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  primary  fuel;  rather  it  is  a  carrier  of 
energy,  which  when  compared  with  natural 
gas  has  one-third  the  heat  value  on  a  volume 
basis  but  more  than  three  times  the  heat 
value  on  a  weight  basis. 

Currently  Hs  is  produced  by  reacting  water 
with  natural  gas.  In  1968  over  two  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  H;  were  produced  by  this 
method  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $0.25  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  (m.c.f.) .  Most  of  this  H-. 
is  used  for  Industrial  processes.  In  the  future 


water  mast  be  used  as  a  raw  material  and 
here  rests  the  main  problem  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  H;:  to  obtain  Hj  cheaply  from  H.O. 
Electrolysis  of  water,  whereby  HiO  Is  sepa- 
rated by  an  electric  current  Into  Hs  and  O:, 
costs  at  present  about  $0.37  per  m.c.f.;  al- 
though the  cost  of  electricity  will  certainly 
rise  In  the  future  this  may  still  prove  to  be 
the  best  method.  However,  other  means  of 
Hi-  production  are  being  considered,  most 
notably  processes  involving  chemical  reaction 
using  proper  catalysts  and  decomposition  of 
H.O  at  the  very  high  temperatures  furnished 
by  nuclear  reactors. 

The  storage  and  transportation  of  H.  cun 
be  accomplished  with  the  fuel  either  as  a  gas 
or  as  a  liquid,  the  choice  depending  upon 
the  economics  and  convenience  for  a  par- 
ticular use.  For  liquid  H,  cryogenic  (low 
temperature)  techniques  are  necessary,  but 
experience  has  already  been  gained  at  sev- 
eral installations  for  storing  and  handling  of 
the  order  of  millions  of  gallons  of  liquid  H  . 
Gaseous  H,  can  be  transported  through  pipe- 
lines currently  used  for  natural  gas  provided 
some  extra  care  Is  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
lines  contain  no  leaks.  Once  the  H  Is  pro- 
duced, the  cost  of  transmitting  It  "through 
pipelines  is  considerably  cheaper  than  trans- 
mitting the  equivalent  power  as  electricity 
In  overhead  transmission  lines.  A  recent  es- 
timate of  the  costs  for  transporting  natural 
gas,  gaseous  H„  and  overhead  electricity  In 
dollars  per  mlliion  BTU  per  100  miles  gives 
respectively  $0.01,  $0.02-0.04,  and  greater 
than  $0.06. 

Although  several  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  a  total  energy  system  involving  H. 
as  an  energy  carrier,  one  of  the  more  realistic 
involves  the  following  general  steps:  1)  pro- 
duction of  H„  by  electrolysis  of  desalted  sea 
water  with  an  offshore  sited  nuclear  reactor 
providing  the  electricity  for  electrolysis  and 
heat  for  desalination;  2)  collection  and  pipe- 
line transport  of  by-product  oxygen  to  stor- 
age at  load  areas  for  industrial  and  munici- 
pal use  (for  example,  pure  O.,  Is  desirable 
for  burning  H.,  for  use  m  fuel  cells — see  be- 
low— and  for  purifying  polluted  water,  etc.) ; 
3)  collection  and  pipeline  transport  of  H  to 
storage  at  load  areas  for  Industrial,  comirier- 
cial,  residential  and  transport  uses  and  for 
electrical  generation. 

The  choice  of  nuclear  reactor  type  Is  im- 
portant. Use  of  conventional  reactors  (i.e.. 
those  now  In  operation)  are  ruled  out,  as  by 
this  method  our  reserves  of  uranium  would 
be  depleted  in  30-40  years:  hence  this  offers 
no  long-range  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  breeder 
reactor  would  be  an  appropriate  choice,  it 
lias  not  yet  been  developed  to  a  stage  of  com- 
mercial reliability.  Finally,  a  fusion  reactor 
would  be  ideal,  since  in  the  electrolysis 
process  it  would  generate  some  of  its  own 
luel  (deuterium);  but  this  development  is 
still  more  uncertain  and  farther  in  the  fu- 
ture than  the  breeder  reactor. 

Storage  of  liquid  O  and  H  Is  most  con- 
venient; but  since  considerable  energy  is  re- 


quired to  liquefy  the  gases,  this  storage 
method  cannot  be  imiversally  used.  High 
pressure  gas  tanks,  caves,  and  empty  natural 
gas  wells  offer  alternatives.  Another  poten- 
tially attractive  scheme  Involves  the  storage 
of  H  as  solid  metal  hydrides — metals  such 
as  magnesium,  titanium.  Iron-titanium  al- 
loys, etc.  react  with  H_,  under  pressure  to  the 
extent  that  the  H^  can  be  at  a  density  several 
times  the  liquid  density;  release  of  the  pres- 
sure releases  the  H,. 

As  a  fuel  for  transport  vehicles — air,  land, 
and  sea;  private  and  commercial — Hj 
burned  with  pure  O2  Is  Ideal.  For  example, 
for  use  in  private  automobiles  the  burning 
of  H-  in  present  internal  combustion  engine 
models  has  been  accomplished  with  only 
slight  alteration  of  carburetlon;  further- 
more, the  exhaust  emission  can  easily  be 
made  to  meet  any  federal  standards  likely 
to  be  Imposed.  For  supersonic  aircraft,  liquid 
H;  is  again  Ideal,  as  It  can  be  easily  stored 
and  can  be  used  to  cool  the  aircraft  skin, 
thereby  allowing  lighter  and  less  exotic 
metals  to  be  used. 

As  a  fuel  for  space  heating  and  domestic 
use.  Hj  Is  an  altogether  suitable  substitute 
for  natural  gas.  When  the  changeover  was 
made  in  many  locations  during  the  1940's 
from  "town  gas"  (about  60%  H;)  to  natural 
gas,  the  only  change  needed  was  a  slight 
modification  (increase  in  opening  size)  of 
the  bvu-ner  Jets;  the  transition  back  to  H.- 
v.ould  require  merely  reducing  jet  openings 
to  previous  size. 

As  a  fuel  for  electric  power  generation 
H;  could  be  used  again  as  a  substitute  for 
natural  gas  to  run  steam  turbine  systems. 
However,  a  far  more  efficient  system  for  this 
purpose  is  the  fuel  cell.  In  the  H.-O.  fuel 
cell  the  two  gases  are  catalytlcally  combined 
to  form  water  and  generate  electricity — es- 
centially  the  reverse  of  the  electrolysis  proc- 
ess to  form  H,  and  0._,  from  ILO  (other  chem- 
icals can  also  be  used  in  fuel  cells).  Small 
H.-0„  fuel  cells  have  been  effectively  used 
on  space-flight  missions,  and  many  uses  for 
similar  small  and  mediimi  size  plants  come 
readily  to  mind.  Although  as  yet  no  large 
scale  fuel  cell  power  plants  have  been  built, 
it  is  estimated  that  with  current  technology 
such  plants  would  convert  fuel  to  electricity 
with  nearly  a  50%  efficiency,  as  compared 
with  the  33 'i  maximum  efficiency  for  a 
.steam  turbine  system.  Tlie  largest  effort  in 
fuel  cell  development  presently  resides  in 
Pratt  i-  Whitney's  TARGET  program  using 
natural  gas  as  a  source  of  H,  f or  a  H  - 
O^  fuel  cell. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hhidenburg  disaster. 
H„  has  been  unjustly  stigmatized  as  a  ma- 
teri.ll  unsafe  for  public  use.  In  fact,  H  is  in 
many  v.ays  much  safer  to  use  than  gasoline; 
and  in  addition,  safe  handling  methods  have 
beeii  developed  which  reduce  the  risks  by 
a  large  factor  "Oie  public  did  not  balk  when 
•town  gas'  was  used— and  this  contained 
the  added  hazard  of  about  15',,  carbon 
monoxide,  a  well  known  deadly  poison.  With 
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the  proper  approach  and  proper  educational 
program  the  public  can  learn  to  respect  the 
potential  dangers  of  H,  while  enjoying  the 
tremendous  benefits  of  a  fuel  economy  based 
on  H.. 

SOLAB     ENiaiGY 

Solar  energy  shares  with  tidal  and  wind 
energy  the  ultimate  advantage  of  not  increas- 
ing the  heat  load  on  the  earth. 

The  amount  of  energy  available  from  the 
sun  is  large,  that  falling  on  an  average  Amer- 
ican roof  top  during  the  year  being  about 
five  times  the  total  amount  used  in  that 
home.  Although  the  amount  of  energy  is 
large,  it  is  in  too  dilute  a  form  to  be  easily 
used.  It  must  be  collected  and  somehow  con- 
centrated until  high  temperatures  are 
reached  if  it  is  to  turn  a  shaft  and  do  useful 
work.  Devices  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
energy  are  not  cost  effective,  as  yet,  and  need 
additional  development. 

The  sun  shines  brightly  only  the  four  hours 
before  and  after  noon,  if  no  clouds  block  its 
rays.  Man  uses  energy  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  year,  so  some  type  of  heat  storage  Is  also 
needed.  If  solar  energy  systems  are  to  supply 
energy  when  man  wants  it. 

Since  solar  energy  is  more  easily  collected 
and  stored  at  low  temperatures  than  high, 
special  solar  compatible  equipment  is  needed. 
Lower  temperature  turbines,  for  generating 
electricity,  and  air  conditioning  equipment, 
are  two  examples  of  this  special  equipment. 
Solar  energy  systems  have  been  under  de- 
velopment for  centuries,  but  by  small  groups 
of  people  with  limited  funding.  The  Israelis 
began  a  government-sponsored  program  for 
solar  energy  development  In  the  late  1950s. 
They  stopped  their  sponsorship  after  the  Six- 
Day  War.  when  cheaper  petroleum  was  avail- 
able. Until  the  past  few  years  solar  energy 
development  in  the  United  States  has  been 
sponsored  in  the  universities,  or  by  private 
foundations.  Federal  support  has  come  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  under  its 
"research  applied  to  national  needs"  pro- 
gram, or  NSF-RANN;  totals  are  FY  71  1.2 
million,  FY  72  1.6  million,  and  FY  73  3.8 
million.  The  FY  74  funding  will  probably  In- 
crease. Programs  sponsored  under  this  pro- 
gram are  funded  annually,  based  on  proposals 
submitted  to  NSF-RANN.  NASA  Marshall  and 
Lewis  Laboratories  have  started  programs,  es- 
timated at  one  to  two  million  dollars  In  Fis- 
cal 1974. 

Solar  energy  development  has  been  directed 
toward  two  areas.  At  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, the  concept  of  a  solar  electric  power 
plant  on  Inexpensive  land,  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

A  University  of  Minnesota-Honeywell 
team  Is  also  Investigating  the  central  power 
plant.  NASA  programs  are  directed  at  so?ar 
heating  and  air  conditioning  for  homes,  and 
a  prototype  electric  power  plant  for  a  labora- 
tory building.  At  Sandla  Laboratories,  sys- 
tems studies  have  been  directed  toward  a 
new  approach  to  use  of  solar  energy,  called 
the  'Solar  Community"  concept.  In  this  con- 
cept, a  small  community  of  homes  and  asso- 
ciated service  Industries  would  receive  their 
energy  from  a  common  solar  energy  collecting 
area.  This  energy  would  be  stored  under- 
ground, and  when  used  would  be  converted 
first  to  electricity,  then  the  cooled  fluid  from 
the  turbogenerator  would  be  used  to  heat 
or  air  condition.  This  "cascading"  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  make  maximum  use  of  collected  en- 
ergy rather  than  discard  the  major  portion 
In  the  fashion  of  central  power  plants.  These 
studies  have  progressed  to  the  po;ut  where  a 
proposal  has  been  drafted  for  buUdlng  test 
hardware. 

CEOTHERMAL   E.VERCV 

Natural  geothermal  steam  energy 
As  long  ago  is  1904,  Italian  engineers  near 
Lardarello  In  Txiscany,  Italy,  happened  on  a 
means  of  manufacturing  cheap  electric  power 
which  remains  a  promising  reserve  of  energy 
for  the  future.   The  source  of  the   energy 
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Volumes  I  and  II,  1971,  Volume  III,  1972. 

3  New  Energy  Technology,  Some  Facts  and 
Assessments,  H.  C.  Hottel  and  J.  B.  Howard, 
MIT  Press,  1971. 

4.  The  Li7nits  to  Grojcth.  Dennis  L. 
Meadows  and  others,  New  American  Library 
Inc..  1972. 


THE  POWER  OVER  THE  PURSE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NiX 

OF   PENMSyi,VA>fIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitu- 
tion carefully  separates  the  powers  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  186 
years  later  draws  different  meanings 
from  the  same  basic  clauses  by  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

The  Constitution  seems  clear  enough. 
It  says  that  Congress  "shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  and  ultimately  to  control  how 
that  money  is  to  be  spent  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  legislative  power.  Congres- 
sional supremacy  on  fiscal  matters  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  the  Federal  Papers. 

In  the  controversy  over  the  refusal  of 
the  executive  branch  to  spend  money  in 
the  amounts  and  for  the  purpose  written 
into  law  by  Congress,  the  President  has 
made  a  bold  bid  for  Executive  supremacy. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  President 
exploits  ambigious  precedents  and  pre- 
tends that  what  is  cloudy  is  actually  well 
defined. 

Previous  Presidents,  going  back  to  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  exercised  the 
power  to  impound  funds  only  in  isolated 
or  temporary  circumstances.  Former 
Chief  Executives  were  just  as  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives,  however,  they  recog- 
nized also  that  they  shared  fiscal  power 
with  Congi'ess  and  that  comity  between 
two  equal  branches  of  Government  is 
fui'thered  only  when  the  responsibilities 
are  shared.  Ob\1ously,  if  a  President  finds 
he  can  administer  a  program  with  fewer 
employees  or  in  a  more  efificient  manner 
than  Congress  has  contemplated  when  it 
approves  an  appropriation,  it  would  then 
be  absurd  of  him  to  spend  more  money 
than  is  needed.  However,  efficient  man- 
agement is  quite  different  from  a  decision 
to  kill  a  program  by  not  spending  any 
money  at  all. 

The  President's  usurpation  of  a  legis- 
lative function  by  arbitrary  veto  on  virtu- 
ally any  action  of  Congress  by  withhold- 
ing the  necessary  funds  to  implement 
such  legislation  is  dangerous  and  should 
be  repudiated  by  those  who  believe  in 
balance  of  power.  Many  years  ago  former 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hays  had  this  to 
say  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation: 

To  withhold  the  means  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  a  promise  Is  always  false 
economy,  and  Is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  in 
its  consequences. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A   SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GRAND 
LADY,    HARRIET    NEWHALL 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deeply  saddened  heart  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  passing  of  Harriet 
Newhall,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  be- 
loved deans  of  the  college  admissions' 
world. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  from  1939  until 
her  retirement  in  1958,  Miss  Newhall  was 
director  of  admission  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  A  1914 
graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Harriet 
Newhall  brought  to  her  position  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  potential  of  young 
students,  professional  expertise,  and  a  de- 
votion to  the  traditions  and  academic 
excellence  for  which  her  alma  mater  is 
internationally  recognized. 

Conscientious  dedication  to  her  duties, 
hard  work,  and  resourcefulness  earned 
Harriet  Newhall  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude, the  respect  and  affection  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  and  trust- 
ees alike. 

Many  young  women  who  studied  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College  during  the  years 
when  Miss  Newhall  was  director  of  ad- 
missions came  to  know  this  kind,  gentle 
and  resourceful  woman  whose  accom- 
plishments gained  for  her  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  her  associates.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  among  those  who 
knew  her  in  her  official  role  as  dean  of 
admissions,  and  having  passed  that  scru- 
tiny hailed  her  as  friend  and  counselor. 

Harriet  Newhall  earned  high  marks  for 
an  outstanding  performance  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  admission  stand- 
ards of  academic  superiority,  strong  per- 
sonal integiity,  and  a  diverse  student 
body  which  have  made  Mount  Holyoke 
a  college  of  superb  quality.  Her  tenure 
spanned  generations  of  undergraduates 
and  changing  administrations.  A  person 
for  all  seasons,  her  vitality  and  enthu- 
siasm kindled  new  accomplishments  and 
achievements  in  a  college  in  transition. 

Harriet  Newhall  held  many  postions 
of  prominence  dming  her  lifetime.  She 
served  as  a  trustee  for  tlie  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  assistant  di- 
rector of  admissions  for  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  was  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters, 

Perhaps  the  greatest  memorial  to 
Harriet  Newhall  will  be  paid  post- 
humously. In  1972.  Mount  Holyoke  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  Harriet 
Newhall  tuition  grant  to  outstanding 
graduates  of  the  Holyoke  Community 
College.  Tlie  first  award  will  be  given  in 
September. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  knew  Miss 
Newhall  at  Moimt  Holyoke  will  miss  her. 
We  are  indebted  to  Harriet  Newhall  for 
the  superb  qualities  which  she  brought 
to  tlie  decisions  governing  admission  to 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  Many  of  us  will 
remember  with  poignant  delight  that  she 
possessed  the  distinctive  capacity  to  rec- 
ognize and  remember  every  returning 
alumna  and  that  her  greetirg  was  cae 


more  special  reason  for  a  sentimental 
journey  to  South  Hadley. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Hairiet  Newhall. 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— XI 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  ll,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  who'^are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
spending  billions  of  dollars  evei-y  year 
for  programs  of  public  welfare  would  do 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  gross  mis- 
management often  frustrates  our  at- 
tempts to  provide  real  assistance  to  the 
truly  needy.  A  newspaper  series  recently 
run  in  tlie  Milwaukee  Sentinel  describes 
the  waste  in  tlie  Milwaukee  County  wel- 
fare department.  I  am  inserting  the  11th 
segment  of  tliis  series  today.  If  the 
frauds  and  mismanagement  found  in 
Milwaukee  are  repeated  in  other  cities, 
the  Congress  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
the  problems  implicit  in  our  present  wel- 
fare system.  Action  is  needed — ^now. 

The  article  follows: 

Bill  Error  Bares  Inflated  Aid 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wllk) 

This  is  the  story  of  welfare  department  er- 
ror, client  fraud  and  a  $905  gas  bill. 

It  started  vdlh  a  telephone  call  to  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Monday  morning  from  a 
woman  welfare  recipient  who  complained 
that  her  gas  bill  was  too  high. 

She  said  she  was  being  overbilled. 

Indeed  she  was.  The  Sentinel  learned  that 
the  Wisconsin  Gas  Co. — through  computer 
error — had  overbilled  the  woman  by  about 
$645. 

The  Sentinel  then  learned  that  the  woman 
and  her  family  are  getting  multiple  grants 
under  various  names  from  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welf.ire  Department. 

The  department  is  paying  about  $130  a 
month  for  members  of  the  family  already 
covered  xuider  other  grants. 

The  welfare  department  was  not  aware  of 
the  multiple  grants  untu  notified  by  The 
SentUiel  on  Tuesday,  although  the  woman's 
case  records  indicate  the  existence  of  multi- 
ple grants. 

"I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  except  that 
we  are  presently  investigating  whether  it  Is 
so,"  said  Arthur  Silverman,  welfare  director. 

"There  will  have  to  be  an  investigation.  If 
there  is  indication  of  fraud,  there  will  be 
foUowup  and  prosecution  for  fraud,"  Silver- 
man said. 

All  of  the  grants  In  this  case  are  being 
mailed  by  the  department  to  the  same 
nddrcss. 

Silverman  said  that  the  department  does 
a  computer  run  "from  time  to  time"  to  cross 
check  grants  going  to  the  same  address.  He 
said  that  for  the  past  six  months  there  has 
been  a  request  at  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration to  program  the  computer  to  run 
off   this   Information   "coiistantly." 

The  request  Is  "now  under  consideration," 
Silverman  said. 

Monday  the  woman  called  The  Sentinel 
complaining  that  her  gas  bill  had  jumped 
S6G5  in  three  months,  although  she  uses  gas 
only  for  cooking  and  for  a  hot  water  heater. 

The  Wisconsin  Gas  Co.  told  reporters  that 
because  a  "v^Tong  factor  "  had  been  punched 
into  the  computer,  "the  error  kept  com- 
pounding itself." 

"It's  our  fault  on  the  bill."  a  company 
.■jpc'ivesman  said. 
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The  spokesman  said  that  the  woman 
actually  was  using  only  about  $12  a  month 
in  gas.  He  said  the  company  would  send  her 
a  revised  bill. 

The  woman  had  not  paid  her  gas  bill  since 
November.  1971.  according  to  the  company. 

Tlie  welfare  department  has  told  reporters 
repeatedly  that  a  recipient  is  put  on  vouchers 
if  he  hasn  t  paid  a  bill  for  two  months.  This 
woman  had  not  paid  her  gas  bill  for  more 
than  a  year. 

[Under,  the  voucher  system,  the  depart- 
ment sends  payments  direct  to  the  creditor, 
instead  of  to  the  welfare  recipient.] 

A  spokesman  for  the  welfare  department 
said  the  woman  had  not  been  put  on  voucher 
because  the  department  was  not  aware  of 
the  arrearage  •until  she  called  on  Monday." 
In  the  process  of  checking  the  case.  The 
Sentinel  learned  that  the  welfare  department 
is  paying  duplicate  grants  for  the  woman's 
daughter  and  duplicate  grants  for  the 
woman's  grandchild. 

The  grants  are  going  out  under  different 
names. 

The  Sheriff  s  Department  Fraud  Squad  had 
told  The  Sentinel  that  'nine  out  of  ten"  per- 
sons who  try  to  get  aid  under  more  than  one 
name   could   probably   get   away   with    it. 

One  grant— for  $410— U  sent  to  the  woman 
each  month  under  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC).  The  grant  covers 
the  woman  and  her  six  children,  according  to 
department  records. 

Records  show  that  another  AFDC  grant  is 
being  sent  for  one  of  the  daughters  covered 
In  the  $410  grant  and  for  the  woman's  grand- 
child. That  grant  is  $132  a  month. 

A  third  grant  Is  being  sent  for  the  same 
grandchild  covered  in  the  second  grant.  That 
grant  is  $50  a  month. 

Different  names  are  beine  used  for  children 
and  the  grandchild  Ui  the  second  and  third 
grants. 

The  daughter  Is  listed  under  one  last  name 
on  one  grant  and  another  last  name  on  an- 
other grant.  The  first  name  is  the  same  and 
so  U  the  birthdate — Aug.  8,  1957. 

The  grandchild  is  listed  under  different 
first  and  last  names  on  the  two  grants  that 
apply  to  her.  On  both  grants,  however,  she 
Is  listed  as  having  a  birthdate  of  Feb  28 
1972. 

When  The  Sentinel  informed  the  woman 
that  her  gas  bill  was  being  corrected  she  said 
she  was  appreciative. 

"I  take  my  hat  oflT  to  you,"  the  woman 
said. 

Asked  about  the  duplicate  grants,  the 
woman  first  said  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
duplicate  grants  and  then  said; 

"I  Just  wanted  to  get  my  gas  bill  checked 
and  the  thing  backfired." 

She  declined  to  comment  further  and  re- 
ferred all  questions  to  her  caseworker. 


COMMUNIST    NORTH    VIETNAMESE 
TORTURED  MICHIGAN  FLYER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stories 
of  our  returning  POWs  and  how  they 
fared  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  have  shocked  an'i  saddened 
many  Americans.  How  many  Americans 
were  duped  by  the  performances,  staged 
in  collaboration  with  the  professional 
groups  of  anti-Vietnam  war  people  who 
visited  Hanoi,  will  probably  never  be 
known.  What  should  be  realized,  how- 
ever, is  that  what  we  Americans  heard  is 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  usual  Com- 
munist behavior  in  such  circumstances. 
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"They  wanted  to  hear 
stand  up  In  front  of  thet  i 
chair,  all  smiles  and  drink 
condemning  the  United 
ident. 

"This    is    why    we 
against    those    people, 
known  that  If  they  came 
wanted  to  see  a  prisoner  i 
nists  were  going  to  get  a 
way  or  another  to  tell  then 
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"fhe  fear  of  being 
that  you'll  go  there  and 
the   party   line.   That's 
hear  and  that's  what  the 
do.  And  that's  the  way  it 
Abbott  said  his  captor  \ 
him  for  an  interview 
captured  with  15  days  of 
toro  seeking  military 
raphy  and  a  signature 
criminal  acts." 

Tlie   torture   began 
treatment  for  burns  on 
which  he  had  suffered 
shot  down  and  he  refused 
questions,  he  said. 

The  fighter  pilot's  voice 
a  whisper  as  he  described 
nists  put  Irons  around 
cuffed  his  hands  behind 
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what  they  wanted. 
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an  American 
,  or  sit  down  in  a 
beer  while  they're 
Slates  and  the  Pres- 

hav  J   such    animosity 

1  hey    should    have 

aver  and  said  they 

war  the  Commu- 

nan  out  there  one 

what  they  wanted 

beatfen  again  is  so  bad 

SI  lile  and  give  them 

w  lat   they   want   to 

?ooks  want  you  to 

came  about." 

began  preparing 

shijrtly  after  he  v/as 

torture — his  cap- 

infotmation,  his  biog- 

oi  a  "confession  to 

whin  he   was  denied 

hs  wrists  and  head 

wien  his  plane  was 

to  answer  military 

dropped  almost  to 
how  the  Commu- 
lis  ankles,  hand- 
h  m  and  then  ran  a 
handcuffs  over  his 
irons  and  "tight- 

ydu  In  this  contor- 

;ell  until  you  told 

he  said.  "I  went 

posidon  four  hours  the 

Infprmation. 

every  15  minutes 
ah>und. 

t  lography  deal  and 

lidn't  last  so  long 

it  was  too  impor- 

cdnscience  and  how 

experie:  ice  with  the  irons 

sign  the  "confes- 

deplded  to  resist  as 

six  hours  and  then 
ir()ns  and  put  me  in 

containing  a  concrete 

the  manacles  and 

wrists  nad  fastened 

,"  he  said.  "I 

J6  hours.  After  36 

down  and  that's 


f  et  anything  they 


sUb 


the  "confession" 
for  seven  days 
slgi^ing  earlier. 

out  of  the  re- 

mldutes   twice-a-day 

was  no  protection 

swarr  led  into  the  room. 

t  irture  he  was  told 

vith  a  delegation, 

w  hat  be  would  tell 

t|iree  weeks  before 

East  Germany. 

and  broken-down 

back  Into  irons  if 

,"  Abbott  said. 

their  questions 


d>. 


tras  filmed,  there 
Abbott  said  he 

like  I  was  happy, 
atural  but  it  was 


Apnl  11,  19?'3 


"I've  had  contacts  with  the  other  guys  who 
liave  been  through  this  and  it  was  a  typical 
procedure  all  the  way  along,"  Abbott  said. 

His  experience  with  an  interview  happened 
early  in  his  six-year  captivity,  Abbott  said, 
and  he  does  not  have  first-hand  knowledge 
about  how  interviews  were  handled  during 
recent  years. 

"Ramsey  Clark  and  Jane  Fonda  talked  to 
people  but  tliey  talked  to  the  same  people," 
he  said.  "It  was  the  same  eight  or  ten  people 
and  I  have  my  ideas  on  how  that  v  as  staged, 
but  won't  talk  about  It  because  I  don't  have 
first-hand  knowledge." 

After  Clark,  former  U.S.  attorney  general, 
visited  Hanoi  last  August  for  two  weeks,  he 
said  he  talked  with  10  prisoners  for  two  hours 
"on  any  subject."  and  reported  he  foinid  the 
health  of  the  POW's  "better  than  mine  and 
I  am  a  healthy  man." 

Miss  Fonda  visited  Hanoi  for  two  weeks  last 
July,  talked  with  about  10  POW's  and  con- 
demned North  Vietnam's  enemies  over  Radio 
Hanoi. 

Despite  his  experience  as  a  POW.  Abbott 
appeared  well  and  healthy  as  he  described 
the  Communist  ways  of  obtaining  propa- 
ganda statements. 

"It  was  13th  century  torture  .  .  .  they  had 

no  understanding  of  anything  but  brute  force 

.  .  they  had  all  the  time  in  tlie  world  be- 

catise  there  was  nobody  there  who  cared," 

Abbott  said. 

"We  figured  that  95  percent  of  the  people 
there  were  tortured  one  time  or  another 
through  this  procedure.  Some  guys  would  sit 
on  stools  for  four  or  five  days  and  the  guards 
wouldn't  let  them  sleep. 

"In  Vietnam  everybody  was  beaten  and  tor- 
tured. We  expected  that  for  military  informa- 
tion. But  for  propaganda  we  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  We  just  couldn't  understand  why 
the  American  people  would  allow  those  anti- 
war people  to  come  to  North  Vietnam  and 
then  believe  what  they  brought  back." 


FUNDING  OF  OEO   PROGRAMS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  important  and  necessary  for  Congress 
to  understand  exactly  how  much  money 
the  President  is  proposing  to  cut  or  shift 
from  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended.  The  following  table  presents  a 
comparison  of  funding  levels  for  EOA 
programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1972.  1973, 
and  1974.  Funding  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1972  are  actual  outlays  or  obligations; 
fiscal  year  1973  figures  are  estimated  out- 
lays or  obligations;  fiscal  year  1974  fig- 
ures are  from  the  Presidents  budget  re- 
quest and  other  sources  as  indicated. 

It  is  important  to  read  the  notes  for 
explanations  of  the  figures.  For  example, 
proposed  rescissions  are  not  deducted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1973  estimated  fund- 
ing outlays  and  obligations  but  are  in- 
cluded in  the  notes  because  Congress  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  rescissions. 

With  the  exception  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, fiscal  year  1974  figures  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  actual  outlays 
that  would  be  experienced  during  fiscal 
year  1974  because  some  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended to  meet  obligations  made  in  prior 
years : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FUNDING  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 
UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964.  AS 
AMENDED:  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  74 

Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


11965 


Outlays  (fiscal  year) 


Outlays  (fiscal  yei)r> 

1974 

1972 

1973             (le- 

(actual) 

(est.)      quested) 

1.  Neighborhood         Youlh 

Corps: 

In-school  and  <:iimmer 

$376 

'$304    Sub- 

programs. 

sumed 
under 
MRS.; 

Oul-of-school  program 

12S 

n03           Do. 

6.  Public  service  careers. 


1972 
(actual) 


J117 


1973  1974 

(est.)  (le- 

questert) 


■$80    Sub- 
sumed 
undiH 
MRS. 


•  The  administration  has  proposed  a  rescission  (formal  reduc- 
tion) of  approximately  $246,000,000  for  the  in-school  and  sum- 
mer programs  in  fiscal  year  1973.  This  would  discontinue  the 
summer  progiam  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1^73,  The  $304  - 
000.000  figure  given  above  does  not  take  the  proposed  rescission 
into  account. 

-'  MRS  abbreviates  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing.  The  summer 
program  of  NYC  is  proposed  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  be  subsumed  under  MRS. 

•  The  administration  hts  proposed  a  rescission  of  approxi- 
mately $10,100,000  for  the  out-of-school  program  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  $103,000,000  figure  given  above  does  not  take  the 
proposed  rescission  into  account. 

Note:  The  specific  amounts  of  funding  (duiing  fiscal  yeai  1974) 
for  the  in-SDhool  and  out-of-school  portions  of  NYC,  if  MRS  is 
carried  through,  are  not  known. 

Sources:  Special  Analysis  I  of  the  fiscal  1974  budget  1973 
Proposed  Rescission.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Manpov^er 
Admiiiistration  Manpowrei  Training  Services. 


Outlays  (fiscal  year) 


1972  1973 

(actual)  (estimate) 


1974 (re- 
quested) 


2.  Operation  Mainstream 


$75 


■$82  Subsumed 
under 
MRS. 


'  The  administration  has  proposed  a  rescission  of  approxi- 
mately $4,300,000  for  Operation  Mainstream  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  $82,000,000  figuie  given  above  does  not  take  the  proposed 
rescission  into  account. 

Source:  Special  Analysis  I  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Note:  The  specific  amounts  of  funding  (in  fiscal  year  1974) 
for  the  various  programs  to  be  subsumed  under  MRS,  if  earned 
through,  are  not  knov»n. 


Outlays  (fiscal  year) 


3.  Job  Corps. 


1972 
(actuaO 

$188 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


'$177 


JIU 


I  The  administration  has  proposed  a  recission  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  $177,000,000 
figure  given  above  does  not  lake  the  proposed  rescission  into 
account 

Sources:  Same  as  those  foi  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
figuies 


Outlays  (fiscal  year)  - 


1972 
(actual) 


1973    1974 
(est.)    (requested) 


4.  Concenliated  employ- 
ment progiam  .  


$123 


$100    Subsumed 
undei 
MRS. 


The  administration  has  proposed  a  rescission  oi  approxi- 
mately $9,900,000  for  the  CEP  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  $100.- 
000,000  figure  given  above  does  not  take  the  proposed  rescission 
into  account. 

Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  the  Neighboihood  Youth 
Corps  figures 

Note:  See  note  under  Operation  Mainstream. 


Outlays  (fiscal  year)- 


1972    1973  (es- 
(actual)     tJmated) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


5.  Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector  (JOBS)  - 
Basic  program  only 


$127 


$92 


$% 


Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  figures. 


'  The  administration  has  proposed  a  rescission  of  approxi- 
mately $3,600,000  lor  the  public  service  careers  progiam  in 
,  fiscal  year  1973.  The  $80,000,000  figure  given  above  does  not  tal^e 
^he  proposed  rescission  into  account. 

Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  the  Neighborhood  Ycuth 
Corps  figures. 

Note:  See  note  under  Operation  Mainstream. 


(In  millions] 


Obligations  (fiscal  year) — 


1792 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


7.  Headstart. 


$369 


$393 


'  $407 


Appears  to  include  $15,700  000  to  defray  administrali.e 
costs  (previously  funded  through  OEO's  CAAS)  for  operation  of 
Headstart  programs. 

Sources:   Fiscal   year   1974    Budget   Appendix;    "HEW  OFO 
Progiam  Related  Items"  supplied  by  the  HEW  Budget  Office. 


Fiscal  year  - 


1972 
(compa- 
rable 1973 
appropri-     (revised 
ation)     request) 


1974 
•  (re- 
quested) 


8.  Follow  Through  < 


$61.7         $57.7 


$41  0 


'  This  program  is  proposed  to  be  phased  out  beginning  m 
fiscal  year  1974  and  ending  in  1978. 

Sources:  Depaitment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfaie 
Office  of  Education.  Budget  Division.  "Fiscal  1974  Budg-.t 
Request"  and  "History  of  1973  2d  Vetoed  Bill  and  Octol;er 
Supplemental";  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellai<!. 
Office  of  the  Secietaiy.  "HEW  Budget  Request  for  fiscal  ye.ir 


In  millions) 


Obligations  (fiscal  year)- 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est) 


1974  (ip- 
quested) 


9.  Legal  services  program. 


$67.7 


$73.8 


$71.5 


'  The  $71,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  requested  in  the 
budget  lor  HEW  for  subsequent  assignment  to  the  legal  services 
piogram  as  a  corporation,  if  legislation  for  a  corporation  's 
enacted  (As  of  Apr.  10.  the  Administration's  bill  has  not  be'n 
sent  over.) 

Sources:  Fisca!  year  1974  Budget  Appendix;  "Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Programs  in  fiscal  year  1974."  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Office  of  the  Director.  Jan.  29,  1973 


Obligations  (fiscal  year) 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


Community  economic  devel- 
opment   


$26.8 


$30.7 


$39  3 


'According  to  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1974  budgpt 
request,  no  new  OEO  funding  for  community  economic  develO(- 
ment  activities  will  be  made  after  fiscal  year  1973.  However,  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  has,  included  in  its  fiscal 
year  1974  request,  $39,300,000  to  support  commuiiily  develop- 
ment corporations  as  denionstiation  piojects.  New  legislation  is 
proposed  to  be  submitted  to  authorize  the  OMBE  lo  continte 
funding  of  community  development  coiporations  (the  loc<<l 
grantees  of  the  OEO  community  economic  develapment  pic- 
gram).  As  of  Apr.  10  the  administrafion's  bill  has  not  been  sent 
over. 

Sources :  Same  as  those  noted  for  the  legal  services  program 
figures. 


li966 


Obli  gallons  (fiscal  year)— 

1972           1973     1974  (re- 
(actual)         (est.)     quested) 

1!.  Commiraily  Action  Agen- 
cy Assistance  (sec.  221) 

t2S8.2       $238.3         0) 

'  According  to  the  admmis'ralion's  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget 
request,  no  new  lunding  lor  Community  Action  Agency  Ass. st- 
ance under  sec.  221  ol  the  EOA  will  be  made  alter  Fiscal  Year 
1973-e«cept  in  Ihe  case  ol  Indian  programs,  as  discussed 
below.  The  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  Fiscal  Year  1973  figures  include 
approximately  JU.OOO.CCO  for  program  administration. 

Sources:  Fiscal  year  1974  Budget  Appendix;  Office  o(  the 
Ccirptroller,  Office  of  Economic  Cpporlunity. 

Note:  An  additional  $3,OCO,000  (in  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  Fiscal 
Year  1973)  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  HEW  .or  Ihe 
n.itionai  summer  youth  sports  program.  Under  a  delegation 
agreenienl  with  Hf  W  support  lor  Ihis  piogiam  will  be  continued 
in  the  summer  of  1973.  No  funds  are  requesled  for  this  activity 
in  Fiscal  Year  1974. 


Obligations 

(hscal  year)— 

1972 
(actual) 

1974 
1973             (le- 
(est.)     quested) 

12.  Training  and  technical  as- 
sistance (Sec.  230) . 

J11.4 

J6                (■) 

■Accordinf  to  tli*  administration's  focal  year  1974  budget 
request,  no  new  lunding  lor  tiainin;  and  technical  assistance 
under  sec.  230  ol  the  EOA  will  be  made  alter  fiscal  year  1973. 

Sources:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Community  Action  Agency 
assi'tance  ligures. 

Obligations  (fiscal  year)— 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974 

(re- 

questeil) 


13.  Senior  oppoftunities  and 
services 


!8. 1 


J8.a 


(') 


■  Accof'Jing  to  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
request,  no  new  funding  for  senior  opportunities  and  services 
Will  be  ma'le  alter  fiscal  year  1973.  However,  the  administration 
on  aging  is  anticipated  (ba'ed  on  the  hscal  year  1974  budget 
request)  to  receive  a  targe  increase  in  lunrimg  toi  both  its 
service  and  nutrit'on  programs  lor  the  elderly.  This  large 
increase,  il  enacted,  could  enable  ADA  ,inil  State  agencies, 
if  they  so  chose,  to  refund  many  of  the  SOS  programs  formerly 
funded  by  OEO. 

Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Community  Action  Agency 
AsoistarKe  figures. 


Obligations  (fiscal  year)— 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


14.  State   Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Office  assistance. 


J12. 1 


'$12 


(2) 


I  Included  in  the  $12,000,000  l.gure  is  Slate  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Office  assistance  that  will  extend  Icnper  than  Dec.  31, 
1973  (the  general  cutoll  date  lor  most  OLD  refunding  during 
fiscal  year  1973). 

•' Accordinf!  to  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
request,  no  new  funding  lor  State  Economic  Cpportuiuty  Offices 
will  be  made  after  fiscal  year  1973. 

Sources:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Community  Action  Agency 
assistance  figures. 


Ubl'igations  (fiscal  year) — 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974 

(re- 

que'.led) 


15. Special  Indian  piugrains' 


i$22. 


J  $22. 4        I  $32.1 


1  The  funding  listed  undei  this  caleioiy  is  also  incluJcd  under 
other  categories  i:  should  not  be  adiie.i  to  the  other  categories 
v.hen  computing  totals  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
However,  il  may  be  added  for  Fiscal  Year  1S74. 

-  Ihis  lijjure  includes:  $17.5CC.(jC0  in  Coiiimunity  Action 
Ajeiicy  assis  ance;  $I,'LC,CiC  in  emerger.cy  food  and  medical 
services  funding;  $I,90U,l'^'0  in  alcoholic  counseling  and  re- 
covery funding;  jl.CGu.OCD  in  research  and  aemonstiation  fund- 
ing; and  $1,000,IU  in  family  planning  funding:. 

This  I'guie  includes:  $!9,W'.t'i.O  in  Community  Action 
Agency  assistance;  $2,3L'0,OtO  in  emergency  toon  and  medical 
services  funding;  and  $1,100,COO  in  train.ng  and  technical 
assistance  funding. 

'  According  to  the  administration's  Fiscal  Year  1974  budjet 
request,  no  new  OtO  funding  for  special  Indian  programs  will  be 
made  after  Fiscal  Year  1973.  However,  010  programs  serving 
Inrt'ans  will  he  continued  by  HEW  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  con- 
verted to  a  pilot  eflorl  funded  directly  to  Indian  tribal  councils. 
The  $32,lPO,CfO  for  Fisca^  1974  Year  is  rer.uested  in  the  HEW 
l:i)dfet  request  for  the  Pft'ce  of  the  Secretary.  It  includes  a 
rnii.on  ot  luiidinc  attiibutable  to  program  admin  stration.  This 
lunding  ligure  is  additive. 

.  Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Community  Action  Agency 
'\s:iistance  figuies. 


EXTENSIONS   3F  REMARKS 


16.  Migrant     and     seasonal 
farm-worker  programs... 


a  0 


f( 

a  le 


0  p. 


'  Includes  slightly  over  $1,1 
program  administration. 

'  According  to  the  administr 
request,  no  new  OEO  funding 
worker  programs  v. ill  be  made 
000,000  for  hscal  year  1974  is  n 
Labor.  Migrant  and  seasonal  fa. 
funded  by  OEO  will  be  ehgible  fo 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Labi 
$40,000,000  requested  by  the 
year  1974  includes  funding  att 
lion  and  emergency  food  and 
relationship  between  the  $40, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  own 
in  fiscal  year  1974  (about  $10 
uncertain.  The  Department  of  L 
tively.  It  plans  to  spend  at  leas 
reached  a  decision  on:  (a)  how 
expended  on  migrant  programs  ii 
its  own  programs  will  be  lumped 
programs  and  funded  at  $40.0( 
(c)  hoy;  much  migrant  funding 
power  revenue  sharing. 


eO(  OCO  (in  each  fiscal  year)  for 


n's  fiscal  year  1974  budget 

migiant  and  seasonal  faim- 

t  fiscal  year  1973.  The  $40,- 

uested  by  the  Department  of 

iworker  programs  previously 

continuation  under  the  direc- 

after  fiscal  year  1973.  The 

artment  of  Labor  for  fiscal 

able  to  program  administra- 

il  services  activities.  The 

in  lormer  OEO  lunds  and 

unding  for  migrant  programs 

■",000  in  fiscal  year  1973)  is 

)r  has  indicated  that,  lenta- 

the  $40,000,000  but  has  not 

uch  of  Its  own  funds  will  be 

fiscal  year  1974;  (b)  whether 

together  with  the  former  OEO 

"or  some  other  level;  and 

be  expended  under  man- 


I  attrib  It 
m  idical 
,000  000 
I    ui 
00 
L!  30 


000  300 
m  ght 


dal  Id 


Sources:    "Office   of   Fconomi 
fiscal  year  1974."  Office  of  Econoi 
Director.  Jan.  29.  1973.  Letter 
Fasser,  Deputy  Assistant 
Administration,  fo  Mr.  Daniels 
committee    on    Labor,  Committi 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 


Opportunity    Programs    in 

ic  Opportunity,  Office  of  the 

■  Feb.  26.  1973;  from  Paul  J. 

SecretarJ  for  Manpower  and  Manpower 

"'"-'■■  'hairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 

i  on   Education   and   Labor. 

udget  Office. 


Ibligations  (fiscal  year) 


17.  Rural  Loan  Program. 


>  The  rural  loan  program  unde 
istration  was  terminated  in  1971 
year  1972  through  liscal  year  197< 
lor  outstanding  loan  service  and 
fiscal  year  1974,  this  lunding 
to  the  Department  of  Agricultur 
tion,  according  to  the  fiscal  year 


Sources:  (a)  "Office  of  Econoi 
Fiscal  Year  1974  "  Office  of  Ecoiiom 
,he  Director.  Jan.  29, 1973,  (b)F 


isc 


18.  Econeqiic  opportunity 
loans' 


'The  figures  set  forth  under  th 
for  economic  opportunity  manai 
and    obligations   for    economic 
Appropriations  are  to  the  Small 


Source:  Fiscal  yeai  1974  Budget 


Research  and  demonstration 
activities ._  . 


Note:  The  fiscal  year  1974  fun( 
Department  of  HEW,  the  De.'jaitm 
ment  nl  H-iu'ing  and  Urban  Dev 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Eiluc 
velopmeni,  and  the  Office  of  the 
OEO-initiated  projects;  DOL— $r 
research  in  the  fields  of  manpo 
participation;  HUD— $13,400  CCO 
ways  to  provide  adequate  housini 


Sources:  (a)  Fiscal  year  1974 

of  Economic  Opportunity  Program 
Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of  ' 


Obligations  (fiscal  year) — 


1972 
ictual) 


1973 
(est.) 


$36. 5       I  $36. 3 


>$40.0 


1972 
tual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


$3.1 


'$1.8 


'$2.5 


the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
The  figures  shown  for  fiscal 
include  administrative  costs 
collection  only.  Beginning  in 
ill  be  directly  appropriated 
Farmers  Home  Adminislra- 
Budget  Request. 
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ic  Opportunity  Programs  in 
omic  Opportunity.  Office  ol 
I  Year  1974  Budget  Appendix. 


bligations  (fiscal  year)- 


1972 
(i  tual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


^71. 


$65.2 


$63.0 


category  include  obligations 
tment  assistance  and  costs 
pportunity    business    loans. 
B|siness  Administration. 


Appendix. 


bligations  (fiscal  year) — 


1972  1973     1974  (re- 

tual)         (est.)      quested) 


45.0 


$66.7 


$77.9 


ng  will  be  requested  by  the 
nt  ol  L.ibor.  apH  the  Depart- 
lopment:  HEW-$5':f,200.CC0 
ion,  the  Office  of  Child  Oe- 
ecretary  to  ciriy  on  specific 
30OflO  to  continue  OEO 
er  training  and  labor  forc^ 
10  continue  efforts  to  test 
or  disadvantaged  persons. 


Jdget  Appen<iiur(b)  "Office 
n  fiscal  year  19/4."  Office  of 
th|  Director.  Jan.  29, 1973. 


A^yril  11,  1973 


1974 
(re- 
quested) 


01  ligations  (fiscal  year)— 


1)72 
(act  lal) 


20.    Comprehensive    Health 
Services... '$151. 


'  This  figure  includes  about  $106 
and  about  $46,000,000  obligated  by  H 

'  This  figure  includes  about  $85,50, 
about  $66,000,000  obligated  by  HE\ 
This  figure  includes  about  $10 
ferred  OEO  projects  and  about  $66 
ferred  OEO  projects.   It  also  inch 
former  OEO  HeaUh  Manpower  activit, 
figures  for  transferred  projects  are 
some  former  OEO  projects  have 
HEW  projects. 


700,000  obligated  by  OEO 
W  for  transfeired  projects 
',000  obligated  by  OEO  and 
for  transferied  projects. 
^,000,000  for  newly  trans- 
100, OCO  for  formerly  trans- 
nellies  about  $1,000,000  lor 
:.  It  should  be  noted  m  at. 
tentative  estimates  since 
merged  with  existing 


es. 


b  ten 


III 


Note:  The  fiscal  year  1974  lundin 
Department  ol  Health,  Education  ani 
activities  ($101,000,000  specifically  ' 
as  ol  the  end  ol  fiscal  year  1973— «, 
However,  it  should  be  reir.ember<d 
tentative  estimates  and  that  the  co 
mer  OEO  projects  out  ol  HEWs  H 
Health  Administration  appear  to  be 
appears  that  about  $1,0C0,[00  (over  i .. 
estimate  for  transferred  Compiehensii  e 
will  go  for  NIH  Health  Manpower 
$102,600,000  for  1974  transfers  to 
Manpower.  Other  estimates  indicate 
plus  $1,000,000). 


will  be  requested  by  the 
Wellare  to  continue  OEO 

r  the  activities  transferred 
iproximately  60  projects) 
I  that  these  figures  arc 
iditions  for  refunding  for- 
alth  Services  and  Mentai 
uncertain.  In  addition  it 
I  nd  above  the  $101,000,000 
Health  Services  projects) 
activities.  OEO  estimates 
^EW  for  CHS  and  Health 
1102,000,000  ($101,000,000 


Sources:  Fiscal  Year  1974  Budget 
nomic  Opportunity  Programs  in  fts. 
Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of  thi 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  C 
■HEW-OEO  Program  Related  Item- 
Budget  Office.  Budget  Offices  for  HEV 


Appendix.  "Office  of  Eco- 

fistal  year  1974."  Office  of 

Director.  Jan.  29.  1973. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

supplied  by   the  HEW 

,  HSMHA  and  NIH. 


01  ligations  (fiscal  year)— 


1<?2 
(actu  II) 


21.  Family  planning '  $3; 


>  This  figure  includes  about  $23 
and  about  $10,000,000  obligated 
projects. 

'  This  figure  includes  about  $15 
and  about  $20,000,000  obligated 
projects. 

3  This  figure  includes  all  funding  o 
OEO  projects.  It,  and  the  earlier 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  many 
date  with  HEW  family  planning  „. 
ing  former  OEO  projects  appear  to 
there  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  , 
figure  should  be  $35,500,000  or  $35 


OE  I 


Source:  Same  as  these  noted  f 
Services  figures. 


22.  Drug  rehabilitation. 


$1S 


I  The  fiscal  year  1974  funding  will 
partmenf  of  HEW.  For  fiscal  year  197 1 
in  the  National  Inslilute  of  '..ental 
continuation  of  drug  rehabilitslion  ; 
by  OEO.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
year  1974  figures  given  above  incli  it 
projects  Iran  ferred  earfier  than  fisci  I 
noted  that  funding  for  drug  abuse 
grants  (to  which  the  majority  of  OE 
ferred)  is  proposeiJ  to  be  increased  b 
OEO  project  funding  (as  part  ot  the 
proposed  to  be  increased  $5,300,COC 
fiscal  year  1974.  As  a  result,  it  would 
are  to  receive  increased  funding  wi 
are  to  receive  funding  decreased  by 
year  1974.  HEW  notes  that  the  fund 
grants  represent  amounts  necessary 
at  their  current  funding  levels. 


Source:  Same  as  those  noted 
Service  figures. 


1973     1974  (re- 
(est.)      quested) 


'$151.5 


'$168 


1973      1974 (re. 
(est.)      quested) 


2  $33.  5 


'  $35, 5 


<  QO.OOO  obligated  by  OEO 
ly    HEW    for   transferred 

!  QO.OOO  obligated  by  OEO 
ly    HEW    for   transferred 

igated  by  HEW  for  former 
igures,  are  estimates.  In 
transfers  will  be  consoli- 
grafts.  Conditions  for  refund- 
uncertain.  Furthermore, 
w  ether  the  fiscal  year  1974 
,(  )0,000. 


Comprehensive  Health 


01  ligations  (fiscal  year)- 


1!  '2  1973      1974  (re- 

(actufl)  (est.)       quested) 


$23.0 


$29.3 


he  requested  by  the  De- 

■$29,300,000  IS  included 

ealth  budget  re  luest  for 

ivities  previously  luii'ied 

fiscal  year  1S(72  to  fiscal 

any  funding  for  OEO 

year  1973.  It  should  be 

munity  prog'am  project 

funding  is  being  Irans- 

about  $8,000,000,  while 

tal  community  grants)  is 

from  fiscal  year  1973  to 

appear  that  OEO  proiects 

HEW-oriented  projects 

ibout  $4,500,000  in  fiscal 

i|  levels  lor  community 

tJcontinue  existing  projects 


I  CO  n 


it 


»h  te 


fo  •  Comprehensive  Health 
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Obligations  (fiscal  year)— 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


23.  Alcoholic  counseling 
and  recovery  programs.. 


>    $1.9       -$14.4 


3NA 


'  Does  not  include  funding  within  HEW  for  alcoholism  proj- 
ects transferred  at  an  earlier  date,  and  as  a  result  is  not  a 
stiictly  comparable  figure. 

^  Does  not  appear  to  include  funding  within  HEW  alcoholism 
projects  transferred  at  an  earlier  date.  During  fiscal  year  1973, 
OEO  will  transfer  $14,400,000  to  Ihe  HEW  National  Institute 
for  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  to  sustain  projects  serving 
low-income  persons. 

'  Funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  are  requested  as  part  of  the  HEW 
budget  for  NIAA.  However,  no  specific  figure  is  available  for 
funding,  under  NIAAA's  community  program  project  grants, 
comparable  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  estimate  of  $14,400,000. 
Overall,  NIAAA's  community  project  grant  lunding  is  proposed 
to  be  reduced  by  about  $4,000,000  in  flUal  year  1974.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  proposed  that  NIAAA  alcoholism  project  grants  be 
phased  out  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Sources:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  figures. 


Obligations 

(fiscal  year)— 

- 

1972 
(actual) 

1973      1974  (re- 
(esl.)      quested) 

24.  Emergency  food  and 
medical  services 

$3.5 

$24               (1) 

>  Fiscal  Year  1973  funding  is  from  funds  made  available  during 
Fiscal  Year  1972  (and  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  utilization). 
No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1974— 
except  that  projects  serving  Indians  and  migrants  are  proposed 
to  be  continued  from  funds  requested  for  those  sets  of  programs 
in  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Sources:  (a)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Programs  in  Fiscal 
Year  1974.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of  the  Director. 
Jan.  29, 1973;  (b)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller. 


Obligations  (fiscal  year)— 

1972           1973      1974  (re- 
(actual)         (est.)      quested) 

25,  VISTA' 

1  s??  9          S?5  9            V7  ? 

1  Funds  for  VISTA  fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal  year  1974) 
are  requested  by  ACTION.  The  figures  given  include  funds  for 
training  costs  but  do  not  include  adrninistralioii  costs  or  funds 
for  the  university  year  for  ACTION. 

-  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  OEO  transferred 
about  $38,100,000  to  ACTION  for  VISTA  operations. 

Sources:  Fiscal  year  1974  Budget.  Domestic  Programs- 
Submission  to  the  Congress.  ACTION.  March  1973. 


Obligations  (fiscal  year)- 


1972 
(actual) 


1973 
(est.) 


1974  (re- 
quested) 


26.  General  administrative 
support .. 


'  $18. 2       '  $18.  5 


•  $33. 0 


■  These  figures  include  funding  for  general  support  only.  They 
do  not  include  funding  for  administrative  support  that  could 
be  specifically  attributed  to  a  program  areas. 

^  This  $33,000,000  is  requested  by  GSA  for  liquidation  of  former 
OEO  activities  (mainly.  Community  Action  operations).  It  is 
generally  comparable  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973 
figures,  plus  administrative  obligations  under  CAA  assistance— 
about  $18,000,000. 

Source:  Same  as  those  noted  for  Community  Action  Agency 
figures. 


WPHS  CELEBRATES  NINTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan's 
fourth  largest  city,  Warren,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  served  by  Michigan's 
only  vocationally  approved  higli  school 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

radio  station  on  the  public  airways, 
WPHS. 

My  constituents  in  the  18th  district 
and  I  are  proud  of  the  success  of  this 
station,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  ninth, 
birthday  wish  to  congratulate  those  par- 
ticipating in  its  operation. 

Members  of  the  House  may  find  this 
brief  item  about  WPHS  of  interest.  It 
appeared  in  the  March  20,  1973,  issue  of 
the  Macomb  Daily: 

Warren  Schooi-'s  Radio  Station  Is  9 
Years  Old 

WPHS,  the  only  media  radio  station  in  the 
states  fourth  largest  city,  celebrates  nine 
years  of  broadcasting  today.  A  number  of 
celebrities  from  Detroit  and  area  stations  are 
expected  to,  in  person,  be  here  visiting  this 
small,  but  growing  student  operated  radio 
outlet. 

An  open  house  will  also  be  held  from  2  to 

7  p.m.  today  for  the  public. 

The  station  is  currently  operating  15!;. 
hours  a  day  and  has  this  year,  been  voca- 
tionally certified  by  the  statie  of  Michigan  to 
teach  radio  broadcasting  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  in  the  nation  so  licensed. 
The  station's  format  of  music  and  news  from 

8  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  has  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  media  people  to  get  established  in 
many  stations  in  many  localities. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  WPHS 
are  now  working,  or  have  worked  in  the 
following  radio  stations  or  TV  stations: 

Detroit:  WDET-FM;  WWWW-PM;  WJR- 
AM  &  PM;  WRIF-PM;  WDRQ-PM:  Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  WBUK,  Birmingham:  WHPI— 
Pour  working  there  currently;  Ann  Arbor: 
WPAG:  Pontiac:  WPON-AM;  Mount  Clem- 
ens: WBRB-AM  &  PM;  Dearborn:  WKNR-AM 
&  PM. 

The  Voice  of  University  of  Michigan  Bas- 
ketball .  .  .  WTRX,  Flint;  KRLD — Dallas. 
Texas — Now  play  by  play  footbaU  with  Dallas 
Cowboys;  KMND  AM  &  PM,  Tempe,  Arizona; 
KDKB,  Mesa  Arizona;  KTAR  TV  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  Channel  56  &  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity TV. 

About  100  students  are  currently  learning 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  kind  of  oper- 
ation normally  carried  on  by  a  conimercial 
station.  Students  from  five  area  high  schools 
are  enrolled  in  the  program;  the  station 
broadcasts,  as  a  community  service,  entire 
proceedings  of  the  Warren  City  Council 
Meetings  and  the  Warren  Consolidated  School 
Board  Meetings  in  their  entirety  every  other 
week. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATI'VE 
HAROLD  V.  PROEHLICH  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX^ES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statement  I  gave 
earlier  today  at  hearings  on  the  high 
water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 
Statement    of    Representative    Harold    V. 

FROEHLICH  Before  the  House  Committee 

ON  Public  Works 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
flood  waters  of  Green  Bay  lashed  northeast- 
ern Wisconsin's  shoreline  and  wreaked  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  damage  to 
the  area's  homes  and  businesses.  In  the  City 
of  Green  Bay  alone  six  square  miles  of  the 
city  lie  imder  water. 

This  flooding  is  a  direct  result  of  the  un- 
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usually  high  water  levels  that  have  prevailed 
in  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  for  well 
over  a  year.  The  water  level  Is  so  high  that  a 
recurrence  of  major  flooding  is  but  another 
spring  storm  away. 

Until  tlie  water  level  recedes,  thousands  of 
residents  of  Brown,  Oconto.  Marinette.  Door 
and  Kewaunee  Counties  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gre.sslonal  District  of  Wisconsin  face  the  con- 
st.int  threat  of  flooding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  and  this  committee  the  background  on 
this  problem  of  high  water  levels  that  plagues 
northeastern  Wisconsin  and  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  region. 

The  high  water  levels  are  due  to  unprec- 
edented high  precipitation  which  has  oc- 
curred over  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  during  the 
past  few  years.  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 
levels  were  higher  last  year  than  any  year 
since  1952. 

This  year  the  Lake  Is  close  to  582  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  all  time  high  It  reached  back 
m  the  1880's;  rainfall  was  very  heavy  last 
summer  and  we  have  continued  to  experience 
unusual  precipitation  this  winter. 

Lake  Superior  was  the  first  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  experience  the  high  water  levels  At 
the  present  time  Lake  Superior  has  crested, 
and  earlier  this  year  was  only  four  Inches 
alx)ve  Its  long  term  average,  whereas  Lake 
Michigan  was  at  the  same  time  over  two  feet 
above  its  average. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Informed  me 
last  February  that  Lake  Michigan  would  soon 
crest  and  that  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
would  be  the  next  to  experience  high  water 
levels.  We  can  see  by  this  week's  flooding  that 
Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  have  in  fact  been  tor- 
mented by  these  high  water  levels.  Lake 
Michigan  has  still  to  crest  and  suffers  a  simi- 
lar plight. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  there  are 
three  steps  which.  If  taken,  could  signifi- 
cantly lower  the  water  levels  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  steps  with 
this  committee. 

First,  the  amount  of  water  flowing  Into. 
the  Great  Lakes  System  from  the  Canadian 
Hudson  Bay  watershed  must  be  decreased. 
Water  that  otherwise  would  have  flowed  into 
Hudson  Bay  has  for  years  been  diverted  into 
Lake  Superior  for  navigation  and  power  pur- 
poses. This  practice  must  be  curtailed. 

Second,  the  Lake  Superior  Board  of  Con- 
trol should  continue  to  impound  water  in 
Lake  Superior.  By  reducing  the  flow  of  water 
out  of  Lake  Superior,  the  levels  of  the  other 
Great  Lakes  are  lowered.  In  February  the 
U.S. -Canadian  International  Joint  Coiiimls- 
slon  reduced  the  outflow  from  Lake  Superior 
by  25  percent.  This  ordered  cutback  reduced 
the  present  flow  from  Lake  Superior  from 
71.000  to  55.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This 
reduction  Is  achieved  by  reducing  the  flow  for 
power  generation  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary'  at  Sault  St.  Marie.  Tliis 
reduction  will  result  in  storing  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  additional  water  In  Lake  Su- 
perior. This  has  a  commensurate  lowering 
effect  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  reduced  rate  of  flow  is  due  to  expire 
on  April  30. 1  am  fearful  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mission will  restore  the  increased  flow  of 
water  into  the  lower  lakes  on  May  1,  causing 
an  additional  16.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  to  pour  out  of  Lake  Superior  into 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  This  will 
mean  that  conditions  are  going  to  get  much 
wor.se  in  the  next  few  months  rather  than 
better. 

The  third  step  involves  the  amount  of 
water  which  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 
can  divert  from  Lake  Michigan.  This  should 
be  Increased.  A  court  ruling  has  restricted  the 
water  diversion  through  the  Chicago  Ship 
Canal.  I  am  cospon.<!oring  legislation.  H.R. 
6673,  which  would  Increase  the  diversion  of 
Lake  Michigan  water  Into  the  Chip  Canal 
and  down  the  Illinois  Waterway.  This  legis- 
lation would  authorize  an  additional  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  lake  by  6.800  feet  per 
second.  The  Corps  of  Engineers   will   lu.sure 
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that  there  would  be  no  excess  of  water  flow- 
ing Into  the  canal  through  the  waterway. 
This  additional  diversion  would  be  author- 
ized for  a  five  year  period  and  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

These  three  steps,  taken  In  concert,  could 
lower  the  water  level  In  Lake  Michigan  by 
ei(;ht  Inches  In  a  year's  time. 

Clearly,  the  problem  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  range  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Just  nine  years  ago  In  1964,  Lake  Michigan 
was  experiencing  all  time  low  water  levels 
which  was  the  reason  for  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, at  that  time,  to  seek  a  court  ruling 
re.strictlng  the  diversion  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  down  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal. 

We  have  to  even  out  these  extreme  fluctua- 
tions. But  we  must  remember  that  water 
diversion  techniques  take  years  to  Implement. 
They  are  indeed  the  answer,  but  this  provides 
us  little  comfort  at  the  present  time. 

The  problem  we  have  today  is  Immediate 
remedial  action  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  property  damage  and  threat 
to  life  resulting  from  the  high  water  levels. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized 
under  Pi.  84-99  to  undertake  a  program  of 
advanced  flood  emergency  measures  known 
aa  "Operation  Foresight."  This  will  provide 
temporary  protection  to  those  areas  where 
high  lake  levels  pose  a  flooding  threat  to  life 
and  property.  It  is  a  Joint  federal -state-local 
program  with  federal  know-how  and  some 
cash  being  matched  by  state  coordination 
tlirough  the  Division  ol  Emergency  Govern- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  lo- 
cal cooperation  in  obtaining  rights  of  way, 
common  labor  and  materials. 

Unfortunately,  the  flood  waters  hit  be- 
fore the  dikes  were  constructed.  In  Green 
Bay,  bids  will  not  be  opened  until  April  17, 
1973,  seven  days  after  the  floods  swept  the 
city.  Completion  of  the  dikes  is  not  expected 
until  June  30.  TbU  leaves  the  area  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  until  that  time. 

Operation  Foresight,  Great  Lakes,  is  not 
Intended  to  cope  with  the  immense  erosion 
problems  around  the  lakes. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  co-spon- 
sored four  pieces  of  legislation  to  provide 
immediate  relief  to  those  areas  that  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  high  water. 

The  four  basic  goals  of  the  erosion  leg- 
islation can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  H.R.  6670,  to  give  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  legal  authority  to  use  its  experi- 
ence, expertise  and  considerable  resources 
in  this  emergency. 

2.  H.R.  6671.  to  allow  citizens  who  have 
suffered  financial  lobs  from  this  rapid  erosion 
to  qualify  for  disaster  relief  now  only  avail- 
able for  other  specified   'natural'  disasters. 

3.  HJl.  6672.  to  allow  for  reimbursement 
under  the  Rivers  and  Hart)ors  Act  for  pre- 
vention or  repair  of  shore  damage  caused  by 
erosion  attributable  to  federal  navigation 
structures. 

4.  H.R.  6674.  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  to  determine  best  ways  to  combat  future 
erosion  on  the  Lakes. 

This  legislation  wUl  allow  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  use  its  experience,  expertise 
and  considerable  resources  to  combat  the 
present  crisis.  The  Corps  is  prepared  to  help 
if  only  it  is  given  the  authority. 

Qualification  for  low-cost  disaster  loans 
and  the  possibility  of  eventual  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  are  two  more  aspects  of 
this  legislative  package  that  give  lakeshore 
residents  hope  for  the  future. 

Finally,  the  study  authorized  in  the  fourth 
piece  of  legislation  will  hopefully  provide  us 
with  the  long-range  answers  as  to  which 
method  of  flood  control  or  water  diversion 
wUl  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  all  those  who 
share  Lake  Michigan  as  their  neighbor. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Sr  eaker,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  is  an 
we  are  all  familiar  wit 
all  across  the  country, 
tive  in  voter  education! 
I  am  sure  we  all  hold  tie  league  in  high- 
est regard. 

In  1972,  the  electioi  s  system  project 
of  the  League  of  Womei  Voters  published 
an  informative  bookl  it  entitled  "Ad- 
ministrative Obstacles  to  Voting."  In 
clear  and  explicit  tei  ms,  the  booklet 
analyzes  the  disenfran(  hisement  of  citi- 
zens caused  by  our  sys  em  of  voter  reg- 
istration. I  highly  recoi  imend  this  book- 
let to  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  now  sub- 
mit relevant  excerpts: 

A  Look  at  the  Pr  ;sent  System 

During  the  next  six  m<  nths,  much  public 
attention  wUl  focus  on  ti  le  principal  candi- 
dates and  issues  of  the  No  ember  presidential 
election.  It  is  doubtful,  lowever,  that  very 
much  concern  will  be  gl^  sn  to  the  electoral 
proce.ss  itself— that  system  of  registration  and 
voting  procedures  Amerlci  ns  must  use  In  or- 
der to  express  their  choic*  on  the  candidates. 

Most  citizens  show  lit  le  Interest  in  the 
process  not  because  they  dismiss  Its  impor- 
tance but  simply  because  they  do  not  recog- 
nise the  extent  to  which  t  le  current  election 
system  impairs  the  right  ,  f  all  Americans  to 
enptage  In  self-governmen ;.  The  public  gen- 
erally believes  that  the  !  >stem  has  worked 
well  for  them  in  the  paj  t  and  that  it  will 
work  well  for  the  140  ml  Hon  Americans  of 
voting  age  in  1972. 

Regrettably,  the  preset  t  election  system 
has  not  worked  well.  It  si  ill  bears  the  mark 
of  forces  which  originally  ;ave  it  birth  at  the 
turn  of  the  century:  fear  of  the  then-wide- 
spread corruption  and  frai  id  at  the  polls  and 
a  desire  to  control  the  V(  ting  participation 
of  millions  of  European  Immigrants  who 
threatened  the  political  sti  tus  quo.  Although 
these  particular  forces  hai  e  largely  ceased  to 
exist,  the  system  remains  i  addled  with  many 
unnecessarily  restrictive  li  ws  and  exclusion- 
ary procedures.  It  has  beca  ne  an  administra- 
tive maze  In  which  many  o  '  the  abuses  it  was 
designed  to  prevent  can,  in  fact,  be  more 
easily  hidden  and  through  which  the  average 
citizen  must  painstakbiglj  grope  in  order  to 
exercise  his  fundamental  ight  to  the  fran- 
chise. 

Fear  of  fraud  is  often  a<  vanced  In  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  reforms  o  '  the  present  elec- 
tion system.  It  could  be  arg  jed,  however,  that 
such  abuses  are  a  functi  )n  of  community 
mores  and  will  exist  in  son  e  communities  no 
matter  what  election  pro<  edures  are  estab- 
lished. More  noteworthy,  t  would  seem  is 
the  fraud  perpetuated  on  he  American  peo- 
ple by  a  system  which  ex  ludes  millions  of 
eligible  voters  from  the  el  ;ctoral  process  In 
the  name  of  preventing  i  few  dishonestly 
cast  votes. 

Indeed,  the  system  woi  cs  poorly  for  all 
Americans.  In  the  case  c  r  minorities,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated  and  he  aged,  who  are 
unable  to  meet  its  complici  ,ted  requirements 
easily,  the  system  natura  ly  imposes  more 
heavily  than  it  does  on  t  le  average  main- 
stream American.  These  gi  nips  can  be  even 
further  excluded  from  the  electoral  process 
by  the  arbitrary  and  unev  ;n  application  of 
administrative  procedures  1  hich,  while  legal. 
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can  be  manipulated  to  serv  s 
vantage  or  philosophy  of 
them. 

Such  misuse  of  admlnlst 
not  new  to  the  InstitutiorM 
ciety.  What  is  notable  abo^Jt 
election  system  Is  the 
ring  misuse  of  any  kind,  it 
and  Infringes  on  the  convenience 
of  thousands  of  Americans 
racial  or  economic  backg,. 

In  the  presidential  election 
Hon  Americans  or  approxi 
total  population  of  voting 
for  a  candidate  of  their  cjiolce 
or  approximately  40%  did 
Compared  with  other  demfccratlc 
this  voting  rate  of  American 
barrassingly  low.  For 
which  voters   in  Italy  havi 
elections  in  the  last  10  y 
approached   90';.   Canada 
rate  of  approximately  75% 
the  last  25  years.  West  Gex 
voted  at  rates  which  range 
87';. 

It  is  the  contention   of    .. 
millions  of  American  cltizei  s 
ijecause  they  are  disinterested 
they  are  disenfranchised  by 
tion   system.   Ironically  mc 
them  lose  their  right  to  vote 
are  poor,  black,  uneducated 
but  because  they  are  part  o; 
of    American    society.    Mov 
neighborhood,  accepting  a 
going   to   college,   getting 
their   country   and   exercl 
freedoms  and   obligations 
too  often  has  had  the  effect 
zens  their  right  to  vote. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present 
NviH  continue  to  dlsenfram  hise 
Americans  of  every  economic  ai 
ground   unless   improvemer  ts 
lK>th     the     administrative 
levels. 
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Under  the  system  of  votei 
participation  currently  usei  1 
States,  the  individual  cltlzeji 
Initiative  In  order  to 
voter.  The  preceding 

that  the  law  does  not ._ 

officials  to  take  the  Inltiativi  t 
are    unwUling    to   employ 
powers  or  fully  utUlze  the 
volunteers  to  reach  potenti 
In  this  context,  the  exper 
dividual  citizen  as  he  seeks 
vote  are  extremely 
in  terms  of  time,  energy, 
personal   pride   Is   too   high 
may  choose  not  to  vote.  Co; 
too  frequent  occurrence  of  . 
unhelpful  and  poorly  tralne  1 
breakdowns,  and  Inconvenle 
Istration  and  polling  places 
that  so  many  citizens  do 

tem  functions  at  all  is  a 

determination  of  citize)is  to 
inconveniences  and  obstacle  i 

Registration  Is  the  first 
Ing  process  and  the  most 
pie  register,  they  usually  .. 
dentlai  election  of   1968,  89 
sons    who    were    registered 
Observations  of  registration 
aminatlon    of    formally 
practices  provide  some 
the  problems  citizens 
register. 

The  first  problem  that  the 
to  encounter  wUl  be  finding 
office.  He  may  well  have  to 
able   distance  from  his 
registration  office  (except 
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TABLE  E.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTRATION  STAFF  BEHAVIOR  ACCORDING  TO  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REGISTRANTS 

Total  samples  observed  Registration  sta«  befiavior  Registiation  staff  behavior 

N  equals—  Pefc«nt             Helpful       Not  fielpful            Percent         Coutteous     Discouileous              Percent 

Social  class' T^  Til  ~  IT  ~~  ~~ 

Middle ..:: iS                  »W^                    «                    52                   100                    62                    38                    100 

Working ...::  M                    »?                    5J                    2S                   '"2                    6«                    32                    100 

Composite :::.::.: — -  ??          ?!           «           ??           S2           "          «           »<» 

White ;:: ?!?         "S          «          5i          22          "          37          100 

Primarily  white...::::;::::::: *2          S2          g          5?          ^          e/          s          100 

Composite ::::.. Ji          ^          \\          <?          ?2          f^          »          >«) 

Primarily  nonwhite :: 'I                     f                 ."                    "                   ?«                   50                   50                    loo 

1 - '  3                   a  (1)                    (6i                  100                      12                     n                      100 

'  These  classifications  are  based  upon  the  judgment  of  registration  observers.  --  Refers  to  actual  number  rather  than  percentages. ~— 

th?p^'Sc^^e'?^isfran'\*mav  fin^^^  BUSINESS  DEALINGS  WITH  SOVIETS          Maintenance  of  machinery  also  was  a  sore 

not  o^r  for  re^lstratton    In  2^^^^         tV^  ^^  HAIR-PULLING  EXPERIENCE          spot  with  the  Italians.  One  machine  that  was 

commrnUies'  rSratoT  clones  more  than  T'l'^  f  pounds  of  oU  per  day  was  Just  left 

llt''^l^\€''f.S^^£E^i  "ON.   EDWARD  J.   DERWINSKI           '^^^eV^^iX'4^or:^--^scheduled  to 

z^  rrbe^cTosiintr^vrtr -cor  -  —            ?ri^?f  Sctio^  tj-  r7?^"^cr.^^iif  • 

tTn '2^  75Tof  ^tf  ""  ^"^'"'frr  't^!^^"'-  '"^  ^"^  ^''''^^  ""^  REPRESENTATIVES          l^JVi'^^J^n^^^^O^^rTl^llV^^ 

rnl^  rlUt^UoT  r^-^r-erti;'^  Wednesday.  April  11.  1973                  "^.^c^ Vr^-"^,   to   be   far   Tl 

rvp":^rtTH  ""  f' '"  ?\  ''i!  communities  did  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  too     standard  SuamyLTof^el^tolmpTov^no: 

Son  rioS    SO^Tt^^eJ'^t.n  ^^''"'  JT^"^  ^^^  intended,  but  innocent,  U.S.      that  the  lO.OOO  Italians  who  worked  on  the 

!!frt.t.«^o?Q  ^    U     t            ®f  ®!'"  ^^  '*"  businessmen  have  Ideas  of  lucrative  trade     P'-ant  have  gone  home. 

^dltio^levenTii^hourr           ""^  "^  ''°  "^^^  *h«  Soviet  Union,  I  direct  special         f'at  chairman  Giovanni  Agnelli  has  con- 

The  persistent  tltizen  who  antlcioates  and  at^e^^^ion  to  an  article  in  the  Daily  Jour-      ^^^"^  ^'J**  hlscompany  barely  broke  even  on 

copes  ^ith  thrnum^rorobs?IcS  Sead?  ^^'  Wheaton,  Dl.,  of  March  22,  by  the     I^L'°"Si^'™n^'*t*r'°"''**'*^H"°'^* 

mentioned  wiu  next  find  himself  <^nfronted  distinguished  international  correspond-     co^tmction       """P'^^^'*  expenses  during 

with  a  registration  form.  If  the  form  is  con-  ent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru  Daniel-         piat's  experience  win  undoubtwiiv  h*n»flt 

fusing  or  questions  arise  concerning  his  eligi-  opol.  which  relates  the  experiences  of  the     both  the  Rtissians  and  other  would-L  West- 

bUity,  he  may  not  find  the  staff  very  helpful.  Italians    in    dealings    with    the    Soviet     em  manufacturers.   But  one   point   stands 

Fifty-two  percent  (52%)  of  the  observers  at  Union                                                                          out-                                                  p^iin,   dmiuus. 

f^'*^rth^r]?,'^^n  wf  ^'^f  fvf  *^  T  ''°*  ^^^P"  The  article  follows :                                              "  »»  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  a  sudden 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  number  of  Episode                                       turirs  of  illiteracy  are  not  easily  washed  away 

citizens  who  are  discouraged  from  register-  (By  Dumitru  Danielopol)                       it  will  take  decades  before  western  efficiency 

tog  even  before  they  get  to  the  registration  Washington.— Can    the    west    salvage    a      is  part  of  Russian  life— and  it  won't  come 

office    but  observations  of  5,750  people  at-  bankrupt  Soviet  economy?                                    that   soon   if   the   commissars   continue    in 

tempting  to  register  at   approximately  300  The  USSR  Is  shopping  for  food,  modem     power. 

registration  places  showed  that  3  out  of  every  technology,  manufactured  goods  and  money                            — ^^— ^^— ^— ^ 

100  qualified  people  who  made  the  effort  and  to  pay  for  It.  The  enthusiasm  of  American 

found  the  registration  place  stUl  left  without  businessmen  Is  almost  shocking.  It  may  cool     JUVENILE    JUSTICE-    PATLTTR.F*?    TN 

being  registered  off  when  they  hear  what  happened  t^  the            TOE  SYSTOM  OP  TWtSSSi 

Casting  a  ballot  at  a  polling  place  is  the  Joint   Soviet-Italian   venture   at   the   Bolgs                        £>Y&TEM  OP  DETENTION 

ultimate  event  in  the  electoral  process  for      Togllattl  plant  built  by  Plat.  

the  citizen.  Although  he  has  been  success-  The  $800  million  project  built  by  the  Ital-                 HON     TOM  RAH  ^RAflT 

fully  registered,  the  potential  voter  may  be  lans  was  s\ipposed  to  produce  600,000  vehicles                 *«v/ii.    i  vrm  i\/ul,ooa\,IV 

frustrated  In  his  attempts  to  vote.  Polling  a  year.  Three  assembly  lines  were  to  produce                                     °^  n,Lmois 

places,  though   usually  located   in  his   pre-  2.400  models  a  day  of  the  Fiat   124.  Cheap          IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

clnct,  may  be  poorly  marked  (as  were  38%  Ubor  was  supposed  to  result  In  a  car  able  to                   WpdnP^dnu    Anril  11     I07t 

of  the  polling  place  observed)    and  public  compete  on  world  markets.                                                  weunesaay,  April  ii,  ivji 

transportation  and  convenient  parking  may  It  didn't  work  out  that  wav.                                     Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr    Speaker    I  in- 

be  lacking.  Fifty-eight  percent  (SB-:* )  of  the  The  Russians  were  In  a  hurry  to  get  the      elude  the  following,  which  is  the  third  in 

places    observed    lacked    convenient    public  "peoples  car"  on  the  road  and  Insisted  that      a  series  Of  exceUent  Dubliration<:  hv  th^ 

transportation  and  1 1  %   lacked  convenient  the  entire  project  be  ready  within  three  years     New  York  -rfmes   I  am  rPr^Vn ^  ^n,  i^^ 

parking.  Since  polling  places  are  not  opened  from  the  breaking  of  ground  In  January  1967.     nf  ,>.forL=f  i!^         i,       ^^^^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^ 

in  the  evenings  in  many  states,  the  potential  The  Italians  quickly  ran  into  trouble.  Be-           "iteiest  to  my  colleagues, 

voter  may  need  to  take  time  from  work  or  cause  of  Russia's  bumpy,  rutted  roads  the     Jw^nile  Jusncrs  FAiLntEs  in  the  System 

rush  to  the  polling  place  before  or  after  work,  chassis  had  to  be  redesigned  to  ride  1  y.  Inches                               °^  Detention 

If  he  goes  early  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote  higher.  In  order  to  survive  the  Soviet  winter                            (Bv  Lesley  Oelsner) 

because  many  polls  open  later  than  the  hour  the  engine  had  to  be  altered  to  start  at  13          in  the  basement  of  the  tail    in  a  lar-e  If 

prescribed   by   law   as   happened    in   7%    of  degrees  below  zero.                                                        air'ess  evm    20  hnvs  a~  iwh  .,^*^      ^  , 

the  484  polls  observed.  If  he  goes  to  the  polls  *hen  came  an  endless  series  of  Intemip-     race                                              ^                 ^^ 

foUowlng  work,  he  may  find  that  he  Is  re-  tlons  In  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  parts         "Run  like  a  cod  was  chaslni?  rou  ■•  Fr«nV 

fused  the  right  to  vote  even  though  he  is  from  the  250  Russian  subcontractors.      *^            Sawchuk  director  o?Tight"^mcerU^^ 

standing   in  line  at  closing  time.  Such  re-  One  month  8  per  cent  of  the  total  engine     to   one   of   the  Vouths    TTi^^outh     alXdv 

fusals  occurred  at  19  of  the  polls  observed.  output  had  to  be  returned  because  of  defec-      crouched  for  the  start '  turns  In  sui^ri^^ 

The  prospective  voter  who  gets  into  the  tive  gaskets.  The  factory  had  to  return  over         "Come  on  "  Mr   Sawchuck  eoes  on    trrln 

polling  place  will  probably  confront  a  poorly  a  million  unusable  gaskets.  One  Italian  estl-     nlng  now.  "Run  like  a  cop  is  chasine  vou  " 

trained  staff  usually  selected  on  the  basis  of  mated  that  fuHy  half  of  the  parts  furnished         The   boy  winces    The  whistle  blows    The 

their  partisanship.  If  there  are  voting  ma-  ^J  the  Soviet  suppliers  had  to  be  refu-sed.         boy  lopes  off  shaking  his  head 

chUies  at  his  polling  place,  he  may  well  be  Tires  from  a  factory  at  Jaroslav  wore  out         Upstairs,  on  the  seventh  floor   13  elrls  are 

br^.l^.  '"  f '"".L  *  ^^"°*  ?f  *  '"^^''•"^  "'**"■  ^^"^  '""•'"  °'  **'""^-                                         '^^•"e  processed  for  the  nlght^even.f  a«  Z 

breakdown  since  this  occurred  In  one  out  of  Soviet  workers  also  were  nothing  to  write     ready  dressed  for  bed  In  green  cotton  dr- 

every  ten  places  having  voting  machines.  His  home   about,  the  Italians  say.   Commuting     Jamas;   three  of  these,  IncludinR  one  whose 

r  ght  to  vote  may  be  challenged  as  were  the  by  bus  from  7  miles  away— a  trip  which  took     pajama  top  is  party  open  show  her  pree- 
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in  the  event  that  he  successfully  casts  a  before  10  a.m.  In  order  to  be  sure  to  catrh      davroom,  playing  Jacks 

ballot,  it  must  be  attributed  at  least  partially  their  bus  home,  some  left  the  benches  half         A  fourth  girl,  12  years  old  and  Dlumn  and 

tohlsperseverence.  an  hour  early.                                                             affectionate'' as    a    puppy.    perch«^nt^e 
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corner  of  the  counselor's  desk.  "Get  off  my 
desk."  barks  the  counselor,  Mrs.  Lottie  Cro- 
martie. 

A  fifth  girl  lies  on  her  bed,  weeping. 

A  few  floors  down,  in  B-1,  the  dayroom  Is 
already  darkened:  the  miniature  chairs  are 
pushed  neatly  into  the  equally  miniature 
nursery  school  tables.  In  an  adjacent  row  of 
6-by-9-foot  rooms  sleep  the  institution's  14 
tiniest  inmates,  four  of  them  accused  of  mur- 
der. 

SYMBOL  OP  THE  NETWORK 

This  is  Spofford.  New  York  Cltys  main 
maximum  security  detention  center  for  chil- 
dren, and  symbol  of  the  condition  of  the 
city's  network  of  supposedly  temporary  insti- 
tutions for  children. 

A  five-week  study  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  here  by  The  New  York  Times  found 
that  this  network— of  two  Jails  and  several 
so-called  nonsecure  shelters— is  character- 
ized by  high  recidivism,  homosexuality,  in- 
adequate treatment,  poorly  trained  staff  and 
numerous  other  signs  of  failure. 

The  conditions  In  some  of  the  Institutions 
are  so  poor  that  even  the  city  officials  in 
charge — Barbara  Blum,  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration's  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator Commissioner  of  Special  Services  for 
Children,  and  her  subordinate.  Wayne  Muccl. 
director  of  the  department's  institutions — 
say  that  the  institutions  can  harm  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  them. 

"The  system  Is  really  a  very  damaging  one 
for  most  kids  who  get  involved  in  It."  Mr. 
Mucci  concedes.  Mrs.  Blum,  who  was  put  In 
charge  of  the  Institutions  (and  other  serv- 
ices for  children)  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  says: 
"We  don't  have  a  system  that  adapts  to  peo- 
ple in  trouble." 

Spofford.  large  and  relatively  modern.  Is 
basically  the  boys'  Jail:  girls  spend  only  a 
night  or  two  of  "orientation"  there  before 
going  to  a  smaller,  decrepit  Institution  called 
Manida,  next  door  to  Spofford  in  the 
Bronx.  Spofford  looks  the  way  Jails  and  pris- 
ons generally  do,  solid  and  austere  ard  re- 
plete with  thick  locked  doors,  except  that 
there  are  no  uniformed  guards,  and  no  obvi- 
ous bars. 

On  a  recent  day.  130  boys  and  19  girls  were 
at  Spofford  and  35  more  girls  at  Manida  In 
the  ravaged  Hunts  Point  section  of  the 
Bronx.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  hundreds 
more  come  through,  some  of  them  charged 
with  juvenile  delinquency  (actions  which,  if 
committed  by  adults,  would  be  classified  as 
crimes)  and  some  simply  accused  of  being 
PINS — "persons  in  need  of  supervision" 
(trxiants,  runaways  and  children  whose  par- 
ents say  they  cant  control  them) . 

These  youngsters — under  the  age  of  16 — 
are  held  there  pending  trial  in  the  Family 
Court  of  placement  in  a  more  appropriate 
program  or  home. 

THE  OTHER  SHELTERS 

The  city's  nonsecure  shelters,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  scattered  through  the  city:  Cal- 
lagy  Hall  for  girls  on  12th  Street  on  Man- 
hattans Lower  East  Side;  Callagy  Hall  An- 
nex in  Far  Rockaway,  Queens;  Jennings  Hall 
for  boys  In  Brooklyn;  Children's  Center  In 
the  Bronx. 

The  children  in  the  shelters  are  either 
PINS  cases  or  youngsters  who  were  taken 
from  their  families  because  of  neglect  or 
abuse.  Here,  as  In  Spofford  and  Manida,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  held  temporarily,  pending 
more  appropriate  long-term  placement  else- 
where. 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the 
system  lately,  partly  because  of  Mrs.  Blum's 
administration — the  creation  of  some  non- 
secure homes  In  which  children  charged  with 
juvenile  delinquency  can  be  held  pending 
trial,  for  Instance;  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  In  jails,  and  a  better 
staff-Inmate  ratio.  Also,  a  third  jail.  Zerega, 
has  been  closed. 

The  disciplinary  excesses  of  the  past — such 
as  locking  an  unruly  child  into  a  room  by 
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The  race  Issue  also  create 
the   children   In  the  jails 
or  Puerto  Rlcan;   so  are 
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THE  DAILY  ROUTlkE 
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nated  the  recreation  room.  They  don't  call 
it  that,  however.  It  is  a  large  dingy  room 
furnished  with  washing  machines,  hair  dryers 
and  irons;  its  nickname  is  "Spic  and  Span." 

Manida,  built  In  1904  as  a  monastery,  was 
recently  repainted.  But  as  Judge  Lasker 
noted  last  fall.  Federal  authorities  deter- 
mined 10  years  ago  that  it  was  "unsuitable 
for  the  detention  care  of  children,  [and]  that 
no  remodeling  or  repair  could  make  It  suit- 
able." 

There  are  some  classrooms  on  Manida's 
first  floor.  In  the  home  econ<Hnlcs  class  one 
recent  day,  four  children  were  listening  to 
the  teacher  with  varying  degrees  of  atten- 
tiveness;  a  fifth  child  slept  with  her  head 
on  the  table.  Next  door  in  sewing  class,  an- 
other girl  lay  sleeping. 

MESR  ON  THE  WINDOWS 

Upstairs,  empty  and  locked,  were  the  four 
dormitories — each  with  a  sparsely  furnished 
clubroom,  an  antiquated  bathroom,  and  a 
large  square  room  with  10  or  11  beds,  some 
filing  cabinets  and,  in  the  corner,  a  desk  and 
chairs  for  the  counselors. 

At  Manida  as  at  Spofford,  windows  are  cov- 
ered with  what  Mrs.  Olye  Lloyd  of  Manida's 
staff  terms  "psychiatric  mesh" — tough  and 
tightly  woven  screens,  locked  to  the  window 
frames.  At  Manida  as  at  Spofford,  a  thick, 
high  wall  encloses  the  Institution. 

Scheduling  la  strict  in  the  Jails — when  the 
counselors  announce  bedtime  at  9:50  or  10 
P.M.,  l>edtime  it  is.  So  too  with  getting  up. 

At  6:10  A.M.  In  the  girls'  section  of  Spof- 
ford, Janle  Grey,  a  counselor,  takes  a  brisk 
walk  down  the  hallway,  opening  each  bed- 
room door  with  the  inessage  "Good  morning, 
time  to  get  up,"  or  "Time  to  get  up,  wake  up," 
At  6:15  a  few  girls  are  still  abed;  Miss  Grey 
takes  another  walk. 

"Come  on,  get  up,"  she  Is  saying,  tougher 
now,  to  each  of  the  lagging  youngsters. 

At  6:15  a  nurse  comes  in  to  take  urine 
samples. 

At  6:45  another  counselor,  Mrs.  Helena 
Lyons,  calls  out:  "O.K.,  girls,  get  the  brooms 
and  sweep." 

Shortly  after  7,  most  of  the  girls  are 
dressed.  The  counselors  on  the  7  A.M.-to-3 
P.M.  shift  have  arrived.  The  chores  are  fin- 
ished. But  breakfast  Isn't  until  8;  there  are 
no  books  about,  no  magazines  even.  So  the 
girls  sit  In  the  plastic  chairs  in  the  dayroom, 
watching  television. 

At  least  they  have  had  their  eight  hours 
in  bed.  At  Callagy,  things  are  different. 

At  11:50  at  night  on  the  third  floor,  where 
the  "new  girls"  stay,  someone  has  Just  put 
"Step  into  My  World"  on  the  phonograph  in 
the  dayroom.  Two  girls  sit  at  a  table  playing 
Monopoly.  A  13-year-old  named  Susan,  with 
a  baby's  paclfler  hung  on  a  cord  around  her 
neck,  sits  in  a  corner  by  herself. 

At  12:12  A.M.  a  uniformed  guard  walks  in 
asking,  "Hows  everything?"  of  no  one  in 
particular.  No  one  answers. 

A  girl  in  a  pink  terry  cloth  robe  begins 
dancing  by  herself.  Another  girl,  also  in  pink 
terry  cloth,  joins  her.  Then  another. 

LIGHTS    OUT    AT    2:20 

At  12:30  A.M.,  a  counselor  calls  out  "Every- 
one inside,"  waving  her  hand  toward  the 
three  rooms,  each  with  several  beds,  where 
the  eight  girls  assigned  to  the  floor  are  to 
sleep. 

Two  more  girls  begin  dancing. 

There  is  more  commotion.  Is  it  because  a 
visitor  is  present?  No,  a  counselor  says,  us- 
ually It  Is  "worse." 

By  2:20,  the  lights  are  finally  off— until 
6:10  A.M.,  that  Is,  when  the  girls  are  awak- 
ened. Then,  a  little  girl  stumbles  out  of  a 
bedroom;  she  is  wearing  the  pacifier  that 
Susan  wore  a  few  hours  before,  given  as  a 
tentative  offer  of  friendship  by  one  lonely 
girl  to  another. 

On  her  way  to  the  bathroom,  she  goes  by, 
but  does  not  look  at.  a  brightly  lettered  poster 
that  reads  thus:  "A  child  is  innocence  meet- 
ing the  world  with  a  trusting,  outstretclied 
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hand.  ...  A  child  is  Lore  uplifting  the  world 
to  a  happier  higher  place." 


OUR  SIDETRACKED  RAILROADS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude my  April  11,  1973,  Washington  re- 
port entitled  "Our  Sidetracked  Rail- 
roads." 

The  report  follows: 

Oxm    SlOETBACKEO    RaILKOAOB 

( By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  ) 

The  major  railroads  In  the  northeastern 
United  States  are  running  out  of  steam. 

Six  of  the  eleven  major  railroads  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  region's  trackage  in 
that  section  of  the  country  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy. A  federal  Judge  has  threatened  one 
of  the  lines,  Penn  Central,  with  liquidation, 
and  his  warning  gives  new  urgency  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  find  a 
solution  for  the  aUlng  raUroads. 

Th©  difficulties  of  the  railroads  should  not 
be  exaggerated.  Private  rail  systems  are  nei- 
ther dead  nor  dying,  and  many  raU  systems 
are  doing  well.  Nonetheless,  th©  nation  does 
face  at  least  a  short-term  crisis  in  the 
Northeast. 

Some  of  the  problems  facing  our  rail  sys- 
tem, especially  in  th©  Northeast,  but  also 
across  the  country,  are: 

1.  Bad  Management:  After  WW  II,  man- 
agement failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  su- 
perhighways and  jets  for  passengers,  or  to 
utilize  equipment  (boxcars  are  used  more  for 
warehouses  than  freight  movers),  or  to 
maintain  their  tracks  and  equipment.  The 
average  freight  car  covers  only  20,000  miles 
In  revenue  service  per  year,  one-third  that 
of  a  truck. 

2.  Labor  Problems:  Unions  have  fought  to 
maintain  job  security  In  the  face  of  the 
switch  to  diesel  power.  The  Issues  of  "feath- 
erbeddlng,"  extra  brakemen  or  firemen,  and 
work  rules  have  plagued  the  Industry  for 
years. 

3.  Competition:  In  1930,  railroads  carried 
75  percent  of  all  intercity  freight.  Today  they 
carry  only  40  percent  with  buses,  trucks,  and 
pipelines  muscling  in  on  the  business.  On 
short  hauls  (as  in  the  Northeast),  trucking 
has  been  especially  harmful  to  the  rail- 
road's business. 

4.  Over-regulation:  Government  regula- 
tions have  choked  off  Innovation,  and,  by 
one  estimate,  have  cost  $5  billion  each  year. 

Although  everyone  agrees  that  th©  nation 
requires  an  efficient  rail  network  since  rail- 
roads move  at  low  cost  major  portions  of  raw 
materials  to  supply  industry  and  manufac- 
tured goods  to  consumers  and  are  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  national  defense  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Most  everyone  wants  to  avoid  out- 
right nationalization  of  the  railroads,  but 
they  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  decisive 
action. 

The  Administration  wants  to  turn  the 
problem  over  to  the  "private  sector"  by  estab- 
lishing a  semi-public  Federal  National  Rail 
Association  ("Fannie  Rae"),  which  would 
oversee  reorganization  of  the  raU  system  in 
the  Northeast,  and  Is  empowered  to  slim 
down  service  Into  a  "core"  system  until  a 
profit  begins  to  show. 

This  plan  counts  on  government  to  make 
changes  in  the  regulations  framework  of  the 
railroad  Industry,  but  rejects  any  form  of  di- 
rect financial  assistance.  Profitable  lines  will 
be  kept,  unprofitable  lines  abandoned,  and 
fewer  companies  would  operate  the  reduced 
system. 
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Another  approach  would  use  large  amounts 
of  federal  subsidies  to  underwrite  losses,  as- 
sure continuation  of  services  while  a  re- 
organization takes  place,  and  upgrade  lines, 
facilities,  and  equipment. 

These  approaches  suggest  the  difficult  de- 
cisions that  must  be  made  on  what  con- 
stitutes essential  rail  service,  what  kind  of 
structural  changes  are  needed  In  the  Indus- 
try, what  federal  assistance,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary, what  form  it  should  take,  what  kind 
of  supervision  of  the  railroads  is  appropriate, 
and  how  to  best  handle  the  several  inter- 
ests of  employees,  creditors,  and  shippers. 

I  do  not  support,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  will  accept,  the  prospect  of  endless 
millions  of  dollars  to  bail  out  the  rail  sys- 
tem, although  some  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary. I  want  to  be  assured  that  assistance  is 
being  effectively  used  toward  a  long-range 
solution  and  along  these  lines: 

Maintain  essential  services  but  allow  aban- 
donment of  little-used  lines; 

Utilize  fully  rolling  stock; 

Accelerate  research,  modernize  equipment 
and  apply  the  techniques  of  modern  manage- 
ment and  technology; 

Improve  railroad  safety; 

De-regulate  the  system,  including  rate- 
making  procedures; 

Assure  fair  treatment  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALTFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  ll,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a 
growing  threat  to  both  our  internal  and 
international  security  in  the  rapid  rise 
of  terrorist  violence.  The  perpetrator  of 
terrorism  exploits  the  vulnerability  of 
the  modern  state  and  its  constituents: 
He  does  not  attack  those  who  are 
equipped  and  ready  to  defend  themselves, 
but  rather  uses  hapless  victims  as  politi- 
cal hostages  to  his  irresponsible  demands. 

While  we  cannot  make  ourselves  com- 
pletely invulnerable  terrorist  violence, 
there  are  a  number  of  precautionary 
steps  which  we  can  take  \inilaterally  to 
counteract  the  terrorist  threat. 

Dr.  Stefan  Possony,  in  a  followup  ar- 
ticle, "Terrorism:  A  Global  Concern," 
appearing  in  the  February  1973  issue  of 
Defense:  Foreign  Affairs  Digest  analyzes 
methods  of  handling  terrorism.  As  you 
will  recall,  Dr.  Possony's  nrst  article  on 
terrorism  in  the  January  issue  of  Defense 
dealt  with  the  structure  of  modem  ter- 
rorism and  its  effects  on  societies  and 
governments. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Dr.  Pos- 
sony's suggestions  to  deal  with  terrorism 
which  read  as  follows: 

Terrorism:  A  Global  Concern 
(By  Stefan  T.  Possony,  Ph.  D.) 
As  an  increasing  number  of  citizens  feel 
menaced  by  terrorism,  they  wiU  sooner  or 
later  adopt  measures  of  self-defense.  This 
could  have  most  undesirable  consequences. 
But  self-defense  is  a  proper  strategy.  Not  so 
long  ago,  Americans  and  Europeans  were 
going  around  fully  ariiied,  houses  were 
fenced  in,  and  cities  had  walls  and  municipal 
defense  forces.  The  alternative  has  always 
been:  either  the  government  Is  willing  to 
potect  its  citizens,  or  the  citizens  protect 
themselves. 

If  the  government  falls  in  its  prtnjnry 
function,  which  is  that  of  providing  safety, 
the  government  is  in  eclipse;  and  it  will  be 
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replaced  by  a  new  structure  which  will 
recreate  the  security  the  citizens  want  and 
need. 

True,  democracy  is  Incompatible  with 
vigilamlsm  and  police  despotism.  But  It  la 
equally  incompatible  with  terrorism.  Ac- 
cordingly, unless  one  assumes  democracy 
IS  capable  only  of  solving  easy  problems,  the 
iHsk  is  to  find  safety  methods  which  fit  the 
rules  of  constitutional  government. 

A  switch  in  policy  would  necessitate 
modifications  in  foreign  policy,  military 
strategy  and  legal  practices.  These  subjects 
will  be  ignored  here,  as  will  the  multiple 
interdependence  of  drug  addiction  and  psy- 
chological warfare  with  terrorism.  Instead, 
I  wish  to  zero  in  on  security  problems  posed 
by  private  terrorism  and  suggest  a  few  rem- 
edies that  would  be  feasible  without  turning 
the  country  upside  down. 

1.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  protect  every- 
thing and  everybody.  Yet.  increased  caution  is 
feasible  and  won't  violate  any  human  rights. 
For  example,  it  is  easy  to  produce  better  locks 
and  lock  more  doors.  If  the  New  Orleans  ter- 
rorist was  able  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
Howard  Johnson  Motel,  the  question  might 
be  asked,  why  the  roof  doors  were  not  locked? 

2.  Significant  targets  can  be  provided  rea- 
sonable protection.  We  decided  that  the 
safety  of  automobile  traffic  depends  on  cops, 
and  there  is  now  one  traffic  cop  for  every 
100  200  cars  (In  the  United  States).  At  long 
last  the  thought  Is  being  accepted  that  if  an 
airport  can  afford  dozens  of  cops  to  prevent 
parking  at  the  entrances,  the  cost  of  police 
protection  against  hijacking  is  a  legitimate 
expenditure,  too. 

Banks  always  recognize  the  need  for  safes 
and  armored  cars,  yet  American  banks  have 
yet  to  learn  from  European  firms  that  bullet- 
proof glass  can  protect  tellers  and  that  the 
number  of  windows  from  which  cash  is  paid 
out,  can  be  reduced  without  delaying  busi- 
ness. Banks  introdticed  TV.  photographic 
safety  devices,  and  alert  systems.  They  could 
strengthen  the  arrangement  by  installing 
metal  detectors  of  the  type  which  ferrets  out 
the  weapons  hijackers  try  to  smuggle  onto 
planes. 

New  York  has  shown  that  taxi  drivers  can 
t>e  mechanically  protected  against  holdups 
and  many  American  towns  found  it  advisable 
to  change  ticketing  procedures  to  prevent 
hold-ups  of  bus  drivers.  Automobile  safety 
could  be  enhanced  by  putting  on  license 
plates  which  can  be  read  at  high  speed  and 
during  darkness.  Far  more  automobiles  could 
be  equipped  with  telephones.  Drivers  with  car 
phones  could  act  as  police  volunteers  and  re- 
port to  traffic  control  centers. 

The  ntunber  of  emergency  telephones  and 
alarm  boxes  along  roads  and  highways  could 
be  increased  from  virtually  nil  to  many  mil- 
lions, and  the  equipment  could  be  protected 
against  vandalism. 

3.  House  safety  can  be  vastly  improved 
through  better  doors,  windows,  locks,  and 
alert  systems — yet  even  the  elementary  idea 
of  an  easily  memorized  emergency  number 
that  can  be  dialed  In  darkness  ( or  on  a  prop- 
erly lighted  telephone)  has  yet  to  be 
adopted  by  most  telephone  companies  and 
police  departments  in  the  United  States. 
(How  dense  can  bureaucrats  be?  Department 
stores  and  hospitals  usually  have  memorlz- 
able  telephone  numbers.)  In  Europe,  walls 
with  glass  on  top — and  sometimes  with  self 
activating  firearms — have  been  quite  effective 
in  guarding  residences  against  penetrations, 
hut  the  solution  is  hardly  applicable  in  tlie 
US.  Still,  electronic  walls  are  feasible  and 
can  be  operated  in  such  a  way  that  only  an 
undesired  penetrator  would  trigger  alert 
^itgnals. 

4.  The  protection  of  pedestrians,  especially 
of  the  elderly,  seems  to  be  Infeasible  through 
armed  self-defense.  But  SOS  signals  could  be 
developed,  street  lighting  improved,  volun- 
teer patrols  organized,  and  police  patrolling 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of    _. 
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Common  law,  a  development  which  produced 
not  only  much  of  the  substance  of  our  law. 
but  many  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
concept  "lawyer"  as  we  know  it. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  by  con- 
trast. Is  relatively  young,  less  than  100  years. 
No  institution  can  survive  without  changing. 
War  and  depression  have  made  enormous  and 
very  basic  changes  In  society  as  a  whole  In 
the  past  one  hundred  years,  and  the  legal 
profession  and  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  changed  as  well. 

The  genesis  of  the  Association  was  with  a 
meeting  of  one  hundred  lawyers  from  twenty- 
one  states  which  took  place  in  an  upstairs 
courtroom  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  on  Au- 
gust 21, 1878. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  response  to  a 
circular  letter  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  first  Saratoga  meeting 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Association  as  given 
was  "to  advance  the  science  of  Jurisprudence, 
promote  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
uniformity  of  legislation  throughout  the 
union,  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of 
law,  and  encourage  cordial  Intercourse 
among  members  of  the  American  Bar."  It  may 
be  noted  that  although  subsequent  Con- 
stitutions have  added  language  to  elaborate 
on  these  purposes,  none  of  the  original  lan- 
guage has  been  deleted. 

The  decade  of  the  1870's  was  an  exciting 
and  adventuresome  one  for  many  In  this 
country,  and  for  lawyers  not  least  of  all.  As 
historians  have  pointed  out,  the  frontier  and 
westward  expansion  were  major  factors 
throughout  the  history  of  19th  century 
America.  After  the  CivU  War,  however,  a  new 
expansion,  a  new  movement  rose  to  dominate 
historical  processes.  The  relatively  stable  pat- 
tern of  agriculture  and  small  town  life  came 
to  be  uprooted  by  large  scale  industrial  and 
commercial  growth. 

Lawyers  were  called  upon  to  assist  this 
development.  In  some  respects,  the  practice 
of  law  In  the  creative  sense  has  been  akin 
to  what  we  now  refer  to  with  the  rather 
grandiose  term  "social  engineering."  The  de- 
mand for  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence and  a  society  reflecting  a  liberal  or 
enlightened  philosophical  outlook,  brought 
forth  a  generation  of  lawyers,  including  Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton  and  the  Adamses. 

The  Revolution  bad  a  profound  effect  on 
lawyers  themselves  and  the  practice  of  law 
While  the  substance  of  English  law  could  be 
easily  transported,  as  indeed  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  were,  lawyers  In  the  newly 
Independent  states  were  cut  off  from  the 
institutions  which  gave  organization  and 
definition  to  the  profession  and  which  pro- 
vided the  means  of  selection  and  education 
of  new  members.  The  very  clear  differences 
between  the  profession  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain  today  are  the  result. 

Similarly,  a  hundred  years  later,  lawyers 
In  providing  the  concepts  and  the  forms  for 
so  extensive  an  economic  change  as  began  in 
the  1870's  inevitably  were  subjected  to 
change  themselves.  The  lawyer  practicing 
along  in  a  small  town,  whose  principal  pro- 
fessional concern  was  with  conveying  real 
property,  has  never  completely  faded  from 
the  scene,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
lawyer  In  1878,  that  kind  of  life  and  practice 
lay  behind;  In  front  were  giant  corporate  law 
firms  and  a  professional  life  dominated  by 
such  Initials  as  I.C.C.,  I.R.C.,  N.L.R.B.,  S.E.C., 
and  eventually  E.P.A. 

At  this  time,  lawyers,  especially  in  urban 
centers,  began  to  rediscover  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional pride.  A  long  period  of  very  lax  or, 
in  some  cases,  virtually  non-existent  stand- 
ards of  admission  had  produced  a  bar  which 
was  far  from  uniform  in  either  learning  or 
professional  conduct.  In  many  cases,  the 
formation  of  bar  associations  during  this 
period  was  in  response  to  the  need  of  lawyers 
who  wished  to  be  known  by  their  academic 
accomplishments  and  their,  admittedly  self- 
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certified,  standard  of  conduct  from  the  rest 
of  their  fellows.  In  the  largest  cities,  there 
was  also  a  spirit  of  civic  reform  which  often 
figured  in  the  creation  of  new  bar  groups. 

Early  bar  associations.  Including  the 
American  Bar  Association,  had  an  elitist 
character.  In  contrast  to  today,  when  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  is  open  to  all  who 
have  been  admitted  in  any  Jurisdiction,  new 
members  are  actively  solicited,  and  the 
160,000  members  constitute  roughly  half  of 
the  profession;  membership  in  the  early 
days  was  highly  selective  and  restrictive. 
Twenty-five  years  after  its  founding,  the 
Association's  members  equalled  barely  3  per- 
cent of  the  profession;  by  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  percentage-  had  grown 
to  only  17. 

Today,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  char- 
acterizing the  founders  of  the  Associations 
as  conservatives,  very  much  linked  with  big 
business.  The  fact  that  they  may  have  sin- 
cerely regarded  themselves  as  progressives 
or  even  liberals  embarking  on  an  exciting 
and  revolutionary  era  of  economic  expan- 
sion, can  only  be  regarded  as  ironic,  although 
perhaps  it  may  teach  us  humility.  Once  again 
what  society  demands  has  changed.  We  seri- 
ously question  the  desirability  of  unbound- 
ed industrial  expansion;  we  may  even  be  in 
transition,  in  the  words  of  the  economist 
Kenneth  Boulding,  from  the  cowboy  economy 
to  the  spaceship  economy.  Growth,  develop- 
ment. Increase,  all  of  which  a  few  years  ago 
could  have  found  few  detractors,  now  must 
share  their  status  and  priority  with  conser- 
vation, reuse,  and  recycling.  We  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic and  material  power  on  the  scale  which 
a  hundred  years  ago  sent  railroads  to  every 
corners  of  the  country  and  today  sends  rock- 
ets to  the  moon,  is  not  without  social  con- 
sequences which  may  be  highly  undesirable. 
We  have  come  to  appreciate  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nation's  wealth  may  be  as 
Important  ais  its  size.  The  forward  looking 
law  students  of  my  generation  studied  labor 
law.  Today  they  study,  and  in  some  cases 
make,  consumer  law  and  environmental  law. 

Lawyers  In  providing  both  the  technical 
skills  and  the  leadership  in  bringing  about 
these  changes  are  inevitably  changing  them- 
selves and  what  It  Is  to  practice  law.  The 
public  Interest  law  firm  is  an  obvious  exam- 
ple of  this  change,  but  it  can  be  detected 
throughout  the  profession. 

What,  then,  is  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion today?  Like  any  bar  association,  it  is, 
in  part,  a  trade  association.  We  are  aU  In 
one  way  or  another,  engaged  In  earning  a 
living.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  share 
common  concerns  in  that  respect.  Part  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  total  program  is 
directed  toward  concerns. 

As  members  of  the  legal  profession,  how- 
ever, we  have  chosen  to  earn  our  living  in  a 
unique  way.  In  making  this  choice,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  unique  obligations. 
Law  is  a  public  profession.  Those  who  prac- 
tice It  have  unavoidable  public  responsibili- 
ties. The  individual  lawyer  Is  first  obligated 
to  the  honest,  competent  and  full  repre- 
sentation of  his  client's  cause.  This  is  true 
whether  the  lawyer  represents  a  derelict  in- 
dividual wasted  by  drink  or  drugs  or  the  full 
majesty  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Beyond  that,  however,  we  see  now  that  law- 
yers, particularly  taken  collectively,  have  a 
responsibility  for  participating  in  the  public 
life  of  our  society.  Lawyers,  collectively,  are 
possessed  of  talents  and  knowledge  which 
others  may  not  have.  As  I  have  already  said, 
lawyers  are  often  not  only  the  designers,  but 
the  builders  of  social  and  political  reform. 
The  combination  of  capacity  and  position 
establish  the  collective  responsibility  which 
lawyers  have,  not  only  with  respect  to  their 
client's  problems,  but  with  respect  to  those 
of  their  town;  their  State  and  their  country. 

I  believe  without  reservation,  that  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
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today  is  to  be  a  vehicle  fcr  the  discharge 
of  this  collective  responsibility.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Association  is  fortunate  In  that 
among  its  members  are  not  only  very  influ- 
ential men  and  women,  but  experts  in  every 
conceivable  area  of  the  law  and  legally  re- 
lated problems.  We  call  upon  these  individ- 
uals, and  with  great  regularity  they  freely 
(in  all  senses  of  that  word)  assist  us  in 
studies  and  the  formation  of  policy. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  nor  any 
other  bar  association,  is  the  final  arbiter  of 
what  is  good  for  the  public  in  general.  That 
responsibility  must  rest  with  our  elected 
governmental  officials.  But  when  the  Asso- 
ciation has.  through  official  action  of  its  gov- 
erning bodies,  adopted  a  policy  position  on 
the  grounds  that  positlonyis  supportive  of 
the  public  interest,  the  Association  brings 
those  positions  and  the  arguments  support- 
ing them,  to  the  arena  in  which  public  policy 
is  formed.  In  many  Instances,  of  course,  that 
means  to  Washington,  to  you.  Sometimes  we 
are  successful  and  sometimes  we  are  not.  In 
many  struggles,  a  definitive  resolution  has 
not  been,  and  ma5-l)e  never  will  be,  reached. 

Had  I  not  already  promised  you  I  wouldn't 
and  if  my  time  were  not  almost  up,  I  would 
be  tempted  to  tell  you  of  our  struggles  to 
promote  a  truly  independent  legal  services 
program  for  the  poor  or  to  secure  fimding 
for  the  CLEO  program  for  the  recruitment 
and  financial  and  academic  support  of  mi- 
nority group  law  students.  I  am  proud  of 
these  efforts  and  spend  a  good  part  of  each 
day  involved  in  them. 

Rather  than  trespass  on  your  hospitality, 
let  me  close  by  extending  an  invitation  to 
you.  There  is  often  the  unfortunate  and  in- 
accurate assumption  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  an  organization  of  and  for  the 
lawyer  in  private  practice.  One  often  hears 
this  among  law  professors  and  Judges.  You 
may  feel  the  same  way.  The  American  Bar 
Association  is  and  ought  to  be  the  national 
professional  association  for  all  lawyers.  At 
the  beginnh"ig  of  my  term,  I  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  ABA'S  Special  Committee  on 
Lawyers  in  Government,  which  I  believe  will 
ultimately  bring  new  vitality  to  that  area 
of  the  Association's  program.  What  Is  more 
important  is  the  contribution  which  you  can 
make  by  liecomlng  actively  Involved  in  tlie 
Association's  activities.  Your  knowledge  and 
experience  can  Immeasurably  advance  not 
only  a  special  Uiterest,  even  our  own  special 
interest,  but  the  public  interest. 

This  Avigust,  the  ABA  wUl  hold  its  Anntial 
meeting  here  inrwashington.  I  invite  you  and 
urge  you  to  attend  those  sessions  which  are 
of  sptecial  interest  to  you.  More  than  anything 
I  can  say,  I  think  that  experience  will  demon- 
strate that  the  Association's  efforts  are  both 
broad  and  contemporary. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOALS— RETIRED 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  several  bills  to  provide 
improved  benefits  for  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Federal  retireees  and  survivors  who 
often  have  their  particular  needs  over- 
looked when  the  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  to  provide  for  our  eldeily 
population. 

Despite  some  far-reaching  legislative 
advances  benefiting  the  elderly  v.'hich 
have  been  enacted  since  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  too 
many  millions  of  senior  citizens  still  are 


victims  of  stresses  and  fears  caused  by 
inflation  and  tlieir  diminishing  energy, 
strengtli.  and  health.  They  are  by  cir- 
cumstance solely  dependent  upon  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the  more 
fortunate  senior  citizens  themselves  for 
the  achievement  of  their  legislative  goals 
that  will  provide  a  better  way  of  life  in 
our  society. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  are  Identical 
to  those  which  have  been  introduced 
by  several  of  my  very  able  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  they  would  help  to  carry 
out  the  priorities  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram that  has  been  established  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees. 

My  biU  H.R.  6803  would  provide  for  a 
graduated  annuity  increase  and  would 
establish  a  minimum  annuity  level  coin- 
ciding with  the  minimum  benefit  granted 
under  social  security:  H.R.  6802  would 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits premiums  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program;  H.R. 
6806  would  permit  an  exemption  of  the 
first  $5,000  of  retirement  income  received 
by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retirement 
system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  H.R. 
6801  would  eliminate  the  survivorship 
reduction  during  periods  of  nonmarriage 
of  certain  annuitants,  thereby  correcting 
one  of  the  grossest  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent Civil  Service  reth-ement  law.  H.R. 
6804  to  provide  for  continual  applica- 
tion of  current  basic  pay  scales  to  Fed- 
eral civil  service  annuities,  was  first  in- 
troduced by  my  able  colleague.  Congress- 
man Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  of  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Congressman  Chappell  in 
the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  which 
would  implement  a  paramount  legisla- 
tive goal  of  NARFE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  in  the  past 
considered  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens,  I  have  often  re- 
called an  observation  of  hiunan  behavior 
made  by  Voltaire  in  his  dialogs.  He  said : 

Men  use  thought  only  as  authority  for 
their  Injustice,  and  employ  speech  only  to 
conceal  their  thoughts. 

The  recent  record  in  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  passage  of  my  bill, 
the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly, 
title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  the 
enactment  of  the  recent  social  security 
20-percent  increases;  and  the  most  re- 
cent passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973,  indicates  we  are  overcrowding  this 
frailty.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  con- 
tinue in  our  determination  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  older  American  and  that  we 
may  give  particular  and  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  legislative  goals  of  the  re- 
tired Federal  employees. 


JUVENILE   DIABETES    WEEK    IN 
FLORIDA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor 
Askew  of  Florida  has  declared  May  14 
through  20  as  Juvenile  Diabetes  Week  in 
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Florida  to  call  attentic  ti 
program  of  the  Juvenje 
dation  of  Florida  in 
tress    of    yoimg 
families. 

Diabetes  is  the  fifth 
death    by    disease 
pectancy  by 
and  40,000  Americans 
the  disease. 

Diabetes   is   also 
cause   of   blindness 
heart    attacks,    str 
failures. 

It  is  significant 
indicate  that  one  chiU 
has  diabetes,  which 
servative  estimate  th^ 
one  out  of  2,500. 
front    greater    chanc^ 
blindness,  blood  vesse 
orders. 

I  would  like  to 
of    my    colleagues    to 
Proclamation  of  May  1 
Diabetes  Week,  and 
and  deserving  battle 
tating  disease: 

Proclamai  ion 
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Whereas,  diabetes  Is  th< 
of  death,  the  leading     ., 
the    third   largest   major 
disease    among    the    clt 
States,  and 

Whereas,    medical    so 
knowledge  for  early 
ment  of  Individual  1   „     . 
victims  of  diabetes  to"leac 
lives,  and 

Whereas,  the 
edge   can  save   many  llv 
more    lives   productive 

Whereas,  the  young 
need  enlightened  e 
seling  to  adjust  to  the 
talning  a  dally  regimen  . 
treatment,  and 

Whereas,  the  Juvenile 
tion  was  formed  in  Ploridi 
and    Inform   the   public 
counseling  and  to  fund 
and  for  an  eventual  cur 

Whereas,    this    Florida 
Join  with  Its  counterpart! 
assault  diabetes  with 
certed  efforts; 

Now,  therefore,  I. 
virtue  of  the  authority 
ernor   of   the   State   of 
proclaim  the  period  May 
venUe  Diabetes  Week   ir 
upon  all  citizens  to  --.-^. 
program  to  alleviate  t'lTe 
diabetics  and  their 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OF  califor|(ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REF  flESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Apr  I  11,  1973 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr. 
many  fine  programs 
nated  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
the  Neighborhood  Youth 
project.  This  program 
history  of  success, 
abolished. 

NYC-summer  attacked 
many  of  the  problems 
many  other  programs 
the  results.  NYC 
and  opportunities  to 
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people  who  might  otherv^se 
to  the  streets  for  their 

It  is  impossible  to  calciliate 
of  youths  who  have  stay 
because  of  NYC-summej 
it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
mendous  impact  this 
on  our  commimities.  In 
Calif,  alone  over  6,500  Souths 
volved  In  the  program 

I  recently  received  a  hetter 
chairman  of  the  Youth 
Board  of  Alameda 
cintly  and  forcefully  illiistrates 
pact  of  one  NYC-summfr 
the  incredible  loss  and 
main  if  we  do  not  restore 
submit   that   this  letter 
false  economy  we  are  ssnctioning 
do  not  force  the  funding  1  '  '  " 
I  would  like  to  place  it  ir 
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FREE    ENTERPRISE 
ITS  LIGHT  UNDER 


QANNOT    HIDE 
A  BUSHEL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1973 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr 
now-famous  memorandum 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Powell,  Jr.,  Associate  Juitice 
preme  Court  of  the  Unit;d 

The  day  is  long  past  wher 
tlve  officer  of  a  major  corpo  ration 
his  responsibility  by  maintaining 
tory  growth  of  profits,  with 
corporation's  public  and  sdclal 
ties.  If  our  system  is  to  sun  Ive 
ment  must  be  equally  concerned 
tectlng  and  preserving  the 
(It)   is  essential  that  spoketmcn 
terprlse  system — at  all  levels 
opportunity — be  far  more 
the  past . .  .  There  should 
hesitation  to  press  vigorously 
arenas  for  support  of  the 
Nor  should  there  be  reluctbnce 
politically  those  who  opposs 
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One  corporation  whic|i 
invaluable  leadership  in 
free-enterprise    system 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  of 
Through  Its  weekly 
leading  news  and  busir^ess 
Warner  &  Swasey  has 
before  the  American  people 
that  the  free-enterprise 
for  our  country  and  for 
investors  and  consumers 

I  should  like  to  call 
of  my  colleagues  the 
and  Swasey  advertisement 
peared  in  the  March  12 
U.S.  News  &  World  Repfcrt 
example  of  the  kind  of  effprt 
ness  should  be  willing 
defense  of  the  free-enterir 

The  advertisement  follqvv 
If  Business  "HniES  Its 
Bushel"  It  Can 

In  almost  any  newspaper 
there  will  be  one  too  many 
business,  but  never  a  reply, 
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times,  business  provided  82  million  good  Jobs 
and  is  creating  one  million  more  Jobs  every 
year. 

And  It  Is  business  in  Its  search  for  profit 
that  has  brought  us  up  and  out  of  the 
drudgery  of  our  forefathers  .  .  .  Anybody 
want  to  go  back? 


A  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES LEGISLATION  OF  THE 
93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  major  environmental  and  nat- 
ural resources  legislation  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. The  summary  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Steve  Hughes,  analyst  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  is  dated  April  4,  1973.  The 
summary  follows: 

Major  Environmental  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Legislation  op  the  93d  Congress 
(By  Steve  Hughes) 
legislative  issues  and  policy  reports 
Legislative  activity  in  the  93rd  Congress 
dealing  with  the  environment  and  natural 
resources  has  been  concerned  with  a  variety 
of  issues — many  of  them  interrelated.  One 
set  of  issues  Includes  the  "energy  crisis",  land 
use  planning,  deep  water  ports,  the  Trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  powerplaut  siting. 
Another  set  of  Issues  relates  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  water  pollu- 
tion and  agricultural  programs  to  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  and  its  allocations  for  such  pro- 
grams as  solid  waste  management,  air  pollu- 
tion, environmental  education,  ocean  dump- 
ing, and  coastal  zone  management.  Other 
issues  that  are  reflected  in  new  legislation 
include  environmental  committees  in  the 
Congress,  predator  control,  toxic  substances, 
endangered  species,  interstate  environmental 
protection  (regarding  citizen  suits  and  com- 
merce) ,  and  water  resources  development. 
Some  of  these  issues  were  addressed  In  the 
President's  Message  on  Resources  and  the 
Environment  of  February  15,  1973  (S.  Doc. 
No.  93-5) .  Generally,  the  message  emphasized 
the  accomplishments  toward  solving  envir- 
onmental problems  and  the  need  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  considered  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress ' — including  measures  for 
land  use  planning  (with  sanctions  tied  to 
Federal  aid),  power  plant  siting,  strip  min- 
ing, and  toxic  substances  control.  Among 
the  new  initiatives  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration are  safe  drinking  water  standards, 
expanded  Federal  management  of  coastal 
fisheries,  and  increased  wUderness  areas  in 
the  eastern  States. 

Several  major  policy  reports  were  released, 
or  reached  the  public,  since  the  93rd  Congress 
convened.  The  issues  analyzed,  and  for  which 
recommendations  have  been  made,  range 
from  tax  incentives  for  recycling  solid  wastes, 
to  the  need  to  consider  the  Indoor  effects  of 
air  pollution;  as  well  as  to  the  environmental 
consequences  of  commercial  SST  aircraft.  In 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  pursuant 
to  provisions  in  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
evaluated  exhaust  emissions  control  tech- 


'  For  background  Information,  see  the  com- 
mittee print.  Congress  and  the  Nation's  En- 
vironment: Environmental  and  National 
Resources  Affairs  of  the  92nd  Congress,  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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nology  for  automobiles.  This  analysis  indi- 
cates that  "achievement  of  the  1975  stand- 
ards may  be  technologically  feasible  and  that 
achievement  of  the  1976  standards  Is  likely 
but  may  not  be  attainable  on  the  established 
schedule."  '  The  EPA  is  now  conducting  hear- 
ings to  determine  If  a  requested  one-year  de- 
lay In  meeting  those  standards  should  be 
granted  to  automobile  manufacturers.  Con- 
gressional hearings,  as  well  as  several  policy 
reports,  have  addressed  the  Issues  regarding 
deep  water  ports.  The  discussion  has  focused 
on  the  environmental  (e.g.,  oil  pollution), 
economic  and  regulatory  implications  of  such 
faculties.  The  related  question  of  oil  im- 
ports and  energy  supplies  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  early  in  the  93rd  Congress,  as 
fuel  shortages  were  being  felt  across  the 
country. 

legislative  actions 

Air  Pollution.  New  authorizing  legislation 
has  been  introduced  for  clean  air  programs 
which  expire  tthls  year.  H.R.  5445,  which 
provides  for  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  (H.  Report  No.  93-77),  and  sent  to 
the  President  for  approval. 

Energy  and  Fuels.  A  considerable  amount 
of  legislation  has  been  Introduced  on  energy 
and  fuel  resources.  The  recent  shortages  of 
petroleum  fuels  has  prompted  a  variety  of 
proposals  not  only  to  alleviate  present  short- 
ages, but  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  resources  In  the  future.  The  latter 
problem  is  being  considered  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping a  national  energy  policy,  which 
would  be  a  function  of  the  proposal  (S.  70, 
for  example)  to  create  a  Council  on  Energy 
Policy. 

Long  term  supplies  of  fuels  would  be  a 
function,  as  well,  of  the  numerous  proposals 
to  stimulate  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities for  new  sources  of  energy.  Other 
measures  to  deal  with  the  short  run  "energy 
crisis"  include  the  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  (to  allow  price  increases  as  a  greater  in- 
centive for  the  exploration  of  the  gas),  and 
change  In  the  OU  Import  Quota  System  (to 
Increase  the  supply  of  oil  from  foreign 
sources).  The  expanded  effort  in  energy  re- 
search and  development  is  also  reflected 
in  legislation  which  would  establish  a  cor- 
poration to  develop  new  energy  sources.  Ad- 
ditional efforts  have  been  proposed  for  coal 
gasification  projects  as  well  as  for  produc- 
ing petroleum  from  oil  shale;  both  of  which 
would  increase  the  supply  of  oil  without  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
sources — thus  avoiding  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  Implications.  At  least  one  measure 
(H.R.  5750)  would  allow  congressional  ap- 
proval for  constructing  the  Trans-Alaska 
pil>ellne  following  a  one-year  study  by  the 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
cerning alternate  routes  for  the  pipeline.' 

Environmental /Natural  Resources  Appro- 
priations (Impoundment  0/  Funds).  Over  75 
bills  have  been  Introduced  In  connection  with 
the  Administration's  impoundment  of  funds 
for  agricultural  and  water  pollution  activi- 
ties. These  programs  include  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  general, 
the  legislation  would  direct  reinstatement  of 
funding  for  these  activities;  although  there 
has  been  some  legislative  support  of  the  im- 
poundment of  funds.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  2107  (House  Confer- 
ence Report  93-101),  which  would  continue 
the  programs  related  to  agriculture  and  rural 
development.  The   Senate  version,  however, 

'  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on 
motor  vehicle  emissions.  In  remarks  of  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie.  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  119,  Feb.  28,  1973.  pp.  5830-5853. 

■'  For  Background  Information  on  energy, 
see  the  committee  print,  "A  Review  of  Energy 
Policy  Activities  of  the  92d  Congress,"  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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was  amended  to  include  water  bank  funding. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  394 
(S.  Report  93-20)  to  direct  that  REA  funds 
be  made  available  for  loans  in  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  appropriated.  Another 
proposal,  H.  Res.  154,  would  give  standing 
to  Congressmen  to  sue  for  programs  in  their 
districts  which  were  affected  by  the  Im- 
poundment. 

Environmental  Education  and  Manpower. 
Although  the  current  program  of  environ- 
mental education  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  scheduled 
to  expire  in  June  1973,  there  has  been  legis- 
lation Introduced  to  continue  that  program 
(H.R.  3927).  However,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974  shows 
no  funds  allocated  for  environmental  educa- 
tion, but  Indicates  that  the  program  will  be 
phased  out. 

Land  Use  Planning  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management.  Bills  have  l>een  Introduced  to 
establish  a  National  Land  Use  Planning  pol- 
icy (S.  268,  S.  792,  and  H.R.  91,  for  example) . 
One  such  measure  passed  the  Senate  in  1972. 
A  policy  on  land  use  would  encouraige  and 
assist  the  Individual  States  In  planning  their 
conservation  and/or  development  of  land 
areas;  some  States  already  have  begun  these 
programs.  S.  792  would  amend  the  water  pol- 
lution statutes  in  order  to  tie  sanctions  and 
grants  for  land  use  planning  to  the  State's 
water  pollution  funding. 

A  related  Issue  Is  surface  mining.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  now  have  bills  pending 
(hearings  have  been  held  on  S.  425  and  S. 
923)  which  would  regulate  this  activity. 
Powerplant  siting  legislation  is  also  expected 
to  receive  action  during  the  93rd  Congress 
(cf.  H.R.  180  or  S.  935).  The  Federal  Lands 
Protection  Act  (S.  424)  would  provide  pro- 
tection for  450  million  acres  of  Federal  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Organization  for  EniHronmental  Affairs. 
Numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  set 
up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
(See  H.J.  Res.  14)  and  also  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  (See  H.  Res. 
105).  Previous  measures  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  have  passed  both  Houses  but 
have  not  received  final  action.  Additional  re- 
organizational  measures  would  create  a  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment (S. 27). 

Recycling  and  Solid  Wastes.  The  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  which  expires  this  year, 
has  provided  for  research  and' demonstration 
activities  in  the  fields  of  recycling  and  solid 
waste  management  programs.  The  House  and 
Senate  Iiave  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
a  bill,  HJl.  5446  (H.  Report  No.  93-78)  10 
extend  the  Act  for  one  year.  In  general,  con- 
gressional bills  would  authorize  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  these  programs,  as 
compared  with  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  FY  1974  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately 5.7  million  dollars. 

Toxic  Che}nicals  in  the  Environment.  A  bill 
to  regulate  toxic  substances  Is  expected  to 
pass  this  Congress.  Those  measures  Intro- 
duced include  S.  426  and  S.  888,  by  Senator 
Magnuson  and  the  Administration,  respec- 
tively. 

Water  Resotirces.  The  Senate  has  passed  an 
omnibus  bill  (S.  606)  this  session  which  is 
identical  to  the  water  resources  development 
measure  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
in  1972.  Hearings  on  this  subject  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  House. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  Predator  Con- 
trol. Legi.slation  is  before  the  93rd  Congress 
to  protect  endangered  species  (H.R.  37).  and 
for  predator  control  (H.R.  38);  and  both  is- 
sues are  expected  to  receive  much  attention 
during  the  Congress,  with  hearings  already 
begun  on  the  latter  Issue. 

*  agriculture     (GENERAL) 

The  major  agricultural  Issues  facing  the 
93rd  Congress  revolve  around  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  v.-hlch  expires  In  December 
of  this  year.  Congress  may  extend  the  1970 
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Act.  revise  It,  or  allow  It  to  expire.  If  the 
latter  occurs,  continuing  price  support  and 
acreage  adjustment  legislation  for  major 
commodities  would  again  become  operative. 
The  Administration  has  not  submitted  a 
draft  bill  to  Congress.  The  President  stated 
his  goal,  however.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  February  15.  The  Administration  wants  to 
allow  farmers  more  freedom  In  planting,  and 
thus  to  phase  out  government  income-sup- 
plement programs. 

Senate  hearings  on  agricultural  issues,  are 
concerned  with  a  bill.  S.  517  (introduced  by 
Mr.  Young) .  to  extend  Titles  I-VII  of  the  1970 
Act  for  nve  years.  Three  simUar  bills  have 
been  introduced  In  the  House. 

S.  517— to  extend  Titles  I-VII  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of   1970.    (H.R.  2643.  H.R.  3866 
H.R.  5161.) 
January  23 — introduced. 
February  27 — amended  to  cover  indemnity 
payments  to  beekeepers. 

February  27,  28— healings  by  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

March  1.  2,  8.  9.  13.  14— hearings  by  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

March  29 — scheduled  hearing  for  presenta- 
tion of  Administrations  recommendations. 
Related  Bins: 

S.  639 — to  limit  subsidy  payments  (Bayh). 
S.  1180 — to  discontinue  farm  subsidies  be- 
ginning   with    1974    crop    (RlblcofT) . 

H.R.  4809 — to  limit  subsidy  payments 
(Kemp). 

MAJOR    ENVIRONMENTAL   BILLS    (LISTED   LEFT   TO 
RIGHT  IN   ORDER   OF  IMPORTANCE) 

1.  AgrlciUtural  (General) — See  pp.  7-8  of 
Eeport. 

2.  Agricultural  Conservation — H.R.  1975. 

3.  Agricultural  Pollution. 

4.  Air  Pollution — H.R.  5445. 

5.  Energy  and  Fuels — S.  70,  S.1283.  HR 
5750,  H.R.  2043.  H.R.  2554. 

6.  Environment  (General). 

7.  Environmental/Natural  Resources  Ap- 
propriations— H.R.  2107,  8.  394. 

8.  Enviromneutal  Economics — H.R  1508 
H.R.  635. 

9.  Envlronmexital  Education  and  Man- 
power— H.R.  3927. 

10.  Environmental  Enforcement — H  Res 
154. 

11.  Environmental   Impact.s — Population 

H.R.  1723,  S.  1286. 

12.  Environmental  Impacts — Transporta- 
tion—S.  502.  H.R.  1475. 

13.  Environmental  Information  Systems — 
H.R.  36,  H.R.  35. 

14.  Environmental  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— H.R.  1496. 

15.  Forestry — H.R.  8.  H.R.  5744,  S.  1033. 

16.  International  Envlronrnental  Affairs 

H.R.  9,  H.R.  5696. 

17.  Land  Use  and  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment—S.  268.  S.  792,  8.  80,  H.R.  180,  H.R.  91, 
8.  935,  8.  924. 

18.  Mines  and  Minerals — S,  425,  S.  923  HR 
1000.  H.R.  3. 

19.  Natural  Disasters — 8.  269. 

20.  Natural  Resources  (General). 

21.  Organization  for  Environmental  Af- 
fairs—S.  27,  H.J.  Res.   14.  H.  Res.  105. 

22.  Parks,  Recreation  and  Wilderness — S. 
938,  S.  316. 

23.  Pesticides. 

24.  Predator  Control— H.R    38,  H.R.  4759. 

25.  Public  Domain — S.  424. 

26.  Radiation  Hazards. 

27.  Recycling  and  Solid  Waste — H.R.  544G 
S.  498.  H.R.  485.  8.  409. 

28.  Rural  Development. 

29.  Toxic  Chemicals  In  the  Environment — 
S  426,  8.  888,  H.R.  5087. 

30.  Urban  Conservation — S.  12. 

31.  Water  Pollution— HR.  1059,  H.R.  5308. 
HR.  2011. 

32.  Water  Resources  and  Waterways — S 
C06. 

33.  WUdllfe  and  Fisheries  Conservation— 
HH.  37. 
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2.  Open  the  gates  on  imports.  There  Is  little 
help  here  since  world  food  production  due  to 
bad  harvests,  rising  population  and  Increased 
consumer  buying  power  In  running  behind 
demand.  Excessive  imports  of  commodities  in 
world  surplus  could  seriously  erode  domes- 
tic farm  Income  and  reduce  our  producers' 
abUity  to  gear  up  for  adequate  production  In 
the  future. 

3.  Dismantle  government  farm  programs 
and  eliminate  subsidies?  This  is  rash  treat- 
ment but  is  being  discussed,  and  we  farm- 
ars  must  be  prepared  to  do  our  part  in  fight- 
ing inflation.  Pay  the  fiddler  and  dance. 
Stable  prices  when  inflation  is  harnessed. 

We  as  farmers  are  doing  our  best  to  help 
solve  this  problem,  but  the  consumer  has  to 
help  too,  by: 

1.  Insisting  inflation  be  controlled 

2.  Resisting  wage  settlements  that  exceed 
increases  In  productivity. 

3.  Refusing  to  support  food  boycotts  (for 
the  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  of  Connecticut, 
their  price  of  grain  alone  has  risen  50-80  %  In 
6  months.) 

4.  Encouraging  quick  settlement  of  trans- 
portation tie-ups. 

5.  Avoiding  the  imposition  of  unworkable 
price  ceilings  on  farm  products. 

Statemknt  By  Fred  Caracciolo,  Chairman  of 
THE  New  Britain -Bristol  Area  UAW  CAP 

COtTNClL 

■Voluntary  meat  boycotts  by  thousands  of 
people  who  use  and  purchase  meat  start  next 
week.  These  are  people  who  would  use  and 
purchase  meat  during  that  week  because  they 
can  still  afford  It.  But  a  boycott  of  more  than 
a  week  has  been  forced  upon  a  great  number 
of  people  who  are  living  on  wage  earnings  of 
less  than  $3.00  an  hour  and  have  already  been 
priced  out  of  their  limit.  The  current  ad- 
ministration has  effectively  controlled  wage 
increases,  minimizing  Increases  allowable  for 
people  earning  only  $3.00  an  hour,  but  has 
failed  completely  to  impose  any  commensu- 
rat«  control  on  the  prices  of  necessities,  and 
especially  the  food  that  those  $3.00  an  hour 
wage  earners  must  purchase. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you.  Congress- 
woman,  for  taking  the  time  to  hear  from 
people  about  their  complaints  concerning 
high  prices. 


Statement  By  Anne-Marie  Rcsso,  Soitth- 
INGTON  Junior  Women's  Club 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Southing- 
ton  Junior  Women's  Club.  We  are  100%  In 
support  of  the  meat  boycott  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  first  week  In  AprU. 

Many  people  must  be  questlonnlng  our  mo- 
tives, now  that  President  Nixon  has  placed  a 
celling  on  all  beef,  lamb  and  pork  prices.  We 
are  not  only  fighting  to  keep  prices  from 
rising,  but  to  bring  them  down  to  a  level 
where  hamburger  and  chuck,  once  the  back- 
bone of  many  budgets,  tire  no  longer  luxury 
Items;  back  to  where  round  steak,  the  budget 
sirloin  for  many  families.  Is  not  a  penny  away 
from  $2.00  a  pound:  back  down  to  where  meat 
can  be  placed  on  the  American  table  as  a 
basic  food  and  not  Just  as  a  sale  item,  a  one 
time  treat  of  the  week. 

We  feel  there  Is  a  strong  need  to  hold 
prices  down  on  all  foods — some  of  which  were 
once  staples  but  are  now  out  of  reach  for 
many  families.  After  all,  the  cost  of  a  simple 
green  salad  Is  close  to  $1.50  for  a  family  of 
four. 

We  feel  that  In  this  country  In  this  day  and 
age,  we  should  not  be  engaged  In  an  every 
day  struggle  to  place  food  on  the  family  table. 

Statement  by  Len  Dube,  President  of 
Connecticut  State  UAW  CAP  CocNcn, 
According  to  Thursday  night's  report  to 
the  nation.  President  Nixon  la  now  freezing 
meat  prices  at  the  highest  level  within  the 
last  30  days,  supposedly  to  soothe  consumer 
unhappiness  over  soaring  meat  prices:  spe- 
ciflcally.  beef,  pork  and  lamb.  He  stated  that 
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the  celling  will  remain  In  effect  as  long  as 
Is  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

Mrs.  Orasso,  we  of  the  UAW  say  the  Job 
has  already  been  done  on  the  worker,  on 
the  low  and  fixed  Incomes  of  the  poor  and 
on  the  senior  citizens  whose  20%  Increase 
that  he  boasted  about  in  November  has  now 
been  wiped  out.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  been  watering  down  their  milk  and  sub- 
stituting chicken,  flish  and  eggs  for  meat. 
And  these  prices  will  continue  to  rise  because 
our  cries  fall  on  deaf  ears  In  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  you  are  our  siK>kesman  in 
Congress  and  we  urge  you  to  motivate  your 
Colleagues  and  return  to  us  aU  our  purchas- 
ing power.  We  are  supporting  the  Meat  Boy- 
cott Coalition  with  Phase  4,  buy  meat  No 
More. 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Mary  Halloran,  Plain- 
ville Junior  Women's  Club 

As  a  representative  of  the  Plainville  Junior 
Women's  Club,  I  vyould  like  to  express  the 
housewives'  point  of  view  on  the  escalating 
prices  of  food.  I  think  that  I  would  be  safe 
In  saying  that  housewives  across  the  nation 
are  fed  up  with  food  costs  and  meat  prices 
in  particular.  I  know  that  everytlme  I  go 
into  the  grocery  store,  the  cash  register  re- 
ceipts go  up  while  the  quantity  of  goods  in 
my  shopping  bag  goes  down.  I  feel  that  for 
months  housewives  have  out  of  necessity 
been  forced  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  what  they 
buy. 

Although  the  new  price  celling  is  good,  I 
feel  that  It  Is  late  in  coming.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  the  price  of  meat  from  Its 
already  too  high  level.  We  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  a  rollback  of  prices  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  permanent  solution.  If  neces- 
sary, a  Congressional  task  force  should  be 
convened  to  solve  this  critical  problem.  In 
addition,  the  administration  must  continue 
in  their  efforts  toward  unit  pricing  so  that 
housewives  can  readily  compare  the  prices 
of  food. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
women  have  Joined  together  In  this  critical 
time,  and  I  hope  that  this  appeal  will  prove 
to  be  effective. 


GOLDWATER  ALARMED  BY  IN- 
CREASING RISK  OF  MIDAIR  AIR- 
CRAFT COLLISIONS 
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THE  LAW  AND  COMMONSENSE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  11,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing tliis  decade,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increasing  air  traffic  density,  there  is  a 
high  probability  of  some  335  midair  air- 
craft collisions  which  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  nearly  1,000  lives  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  property  damage. 

This  would  be  up  from  240  actual  mid- 
air collisions  In  the  previous  decade 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  615  lives. 

However,  even  this  predicted  rate  of 
death  and  destruction  may  be  exceeded. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  69  midair  collisions  in 
1970-71. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  lias  estimated  that  some  80  per- 
cent may  have  been  avoided  if  an  elec- 
tronic collision  avoidance  system  had 
been  available. 

The  state  of  the  art  to  produce  such 
a  system  is  now  here.  Before  another 
needless  and  huge  loss  of  lives  occurs,  a 
national  standard  for  aircraft  collision 
avoidance  must  be  set. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   ICISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  11,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
April  9,  described  the  plight  of  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice F.  Harris,  a  District  resident  who 
was  forced  through  a  court-order  auc- 
tion, to  sell  half  her  home  in  order  to  re- 
pay the  debt  of  another  person. 

While  this  may  seem  imbelievable,  it 
did  happen,  and  should  cause  us  to  ex- 
amine several  aspects  of  the  matter. 

First,  as  reported,  Mrs.  Harris  is  still 
another  victim  of  the  archaicjiistrict  of 
Columbia  Code.  How  imjeffTonger  are  we 
going  to  tolerate  s\id/i  injustice  in  the 
District.  Not  only  doA^e  deprive  them  of 
self-government  bi^  we  do  not  even  give 
them  reasonable  laws  with  which  to  op- 
erate. 

Second,  incidents  such  as  this  mag- 
nify the  need  for  some  type  of  prepaid 
legal  services  plan.  Many  persons  do  not 
need  legal  sei'vices  very  often  but  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  competent  legal 
counsel  during  such  a  crisis. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  long 
past  the  time  when  the  question  of  home 
rule  should  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  express  my 
opinion  by  voting  on  this  Issue. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Law  and  Commonsense 

"The  law  is  a  ass,  a  idiot,"  Charles  Dickens 
WTOte  over  100  years  ago,  but  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia waited  until  February  1971  to  prove 
it  conclusively.  That  was  when  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell  entered  a  Judgment  ordering 
Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Harris,  an  $8,465-a-year 
clerk  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  to  pay  a  debt  then 
amounting  to  about  $8,300.  Now  there's 
nothing  unusual  about  a  Judgment  order- 
ing someone  to  pay  a  debt:  they're  entered 
every  day.  In  this  case,  however,  Mrs.  Harris 
didn't  owe  anyone  any  thing  and  didn't  even 
know  the  pieopie  to  whom  the  debt  was  to  be 
paid.  No  matter  though;  half  her  house  was 
sold  at  a  court-ordered  auction  on  March 
30  in  order  to  satisfy  the  debt.  Mrs.  Harris 
calls  the  thing  a  nightmare  and  is  under- 
standably dismayed. 

Well,  now,  all  of  this  probably  makes  no 
more  sense  to  you  than  it  does  to  Mrs.  Harris 
or  to  us,  but  we'll  run  through  the  facts  in 
any  case.  Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Harris  con- 
tracted with  a  home  repair  man  named  Teni 
Herring  to  do  some  work  on  her  house.  Mrs. 
Harris  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  so 
she  withheld  $600  of  the  $1,500  price  that 
had  been  agreed  upon.  At  about  the  same 
time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  McCoy  of  Seat 
Pleasant  were  having  similar  problems  with 
Mr.  Herring  and  they  decided  to  sue  him. 
TTiey  won  a  Judgment  against  hlni  for  about 
$8,300  and  that's  when  IiJrs.  Harris'  troubles 
began. 

Apparently  In  a  search  for  assets  with 
which  Mr.  Herring  could  satisfy  the  Judg- 
ment owed  to  the  McCoys.  Mrs.  Harris'  out- 
standing obligation  of  $600  was  discovered 
and  she  was  ordered  to  come  into  court  to 
turn  over  whatever  she  owed.  Mrs.  Harris 
says  she  went  to  a  lawyer  who  promised  to 
take  care  of  the  matter  for  her,  but  wlio 
didn't  perform.  Not  being  a  lawyer  herself, 
the  legal  papers  which  came  to  her  baffled 
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her.  especially  since  she  did  not  know  the 
McCoys  and  couldn't  figure  out  what  pos- 
sible connection  she  had  with  their  dispute 
with  Mr.  Herring. 

Unfortunately,  she  also  did  not  know  about 
a  provision  in  the  law  that  says  when  a  per- 
son in  Mrs.  Harris'  position  in  the  McCoy- 
Herring  lawsuit  fails  to  answer  the  court 
papers  served  upon  her.  a  Judgment  "shall  be 
entered  against  him  for  the  whole  amount  ot 
the  plaintiff's  (the  McCoys')  claim."  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  and 
hHvlng.  according  to  her  account,  been  ill- 
served  by  her  lawyer.  Mrs.  Harris  did  the 
straight  forward,  simple  thing  that  she 
thought  would  erase  her  connection  with 
the  matter:  she  dropped  her  argument  with 
Mr.  Herring  and  paid  him  the  $600. 

But  that  simple  act  wasn't  good  enough, 
for  she  was  by  then  caught  in  the  iron  tolls 
of  the  law  and  her  relationship  with  Mr. 
Herring  had  been  transferred  to  the  court 
and  attached  to  the  McCoys'  Judgment 
against  Mr.  Herring.  The  next  month,  a  Judg- 
ment was  entered  against  her  as  specified 
by  law. 

So  there  you  are.  Mrs,  Harris'  house  still 
hasn't  been  fixed  to  her  satisfaction,  but 
she's  paid  all  the  money  and  now  she  owns 
only  half  her  home.  Things  may  get  a  little 
better  because  she  now  has  a  lawyer  who  is 
working  on  the  case  and  perhaps  he  can  get 
the  Judgment  overturned.  But  then  again, 
maybe  he  can't.  And,  In  any  event  Mrs.  Har- 
ris is  certain  to  have  some  very  substantial 
legal  expenses  before  It's  all  over.  One  is 
left  with  the  feeling  that  some  way,  some- 
how, a  lawyer  or  a  Judge  or  somebody  con- 
nected with  the  case,  could  have  tempered 
justice,  not  with  mercy,  but  with  common 
sense  and  could  have  spared  Mrs.  Harris  all 
this  trouble.  Courthouses  and  lawyers'  offices 
are  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  noble  and  fancy 
phrases  which  lawyers  have  dreamt  up  to 
dignify  their  profession.  For  our  part,  in  this 
case,  we'll  Just  stick  with  Dickens. 
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TROOPER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  report  that  Trooper  1/C 
George  H.  Davis  has  received  the 
Trooper  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Maryland  State  Police  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting.  As  you  may 
know,  the  selection  is  based  on  the  over- 
all dedication  and  professionalism 
shown  by  the  recipient  during  his  career 
with  the  Maryland  State  Police. 

Trooper  1/C  George  Hul  E>av1s  was 
born  in  1964  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
After  graduating  from  Fort  Hill  High 
School,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
in  July  1962,  and  served  our  country 
for  4  years.  On  January  2.  1967,  he 
was  selected  to  enter  Maryland  State 
Police  Academy  after  which  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Rockville  barracks  where 
he  performed  at  a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence. In  December  1970,  Trooper  Davis 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  trooper 
first  class  and  is  presently  assigned  as 
a  public  information  officer  of  the  Wal- 
dorf barracks. 

Trooper  1/C  Davis  is  a  pistol  expert, 
qualified  radar  operator,  member  of  the 
technical  task  force,  and  has  just  re- 
ceived training  as  a  breathalyzer  opera- 
tor. He  is  taking  a  law  enforcement 
course  at  the  Charles  County  Com- 
ThuTiity  Cvllsgc  to  further  his  education, 


and  is  an  officer  in  the 
of  Police  Lodge.  Last 
Waldorf  Junior  Chamlier 
selected  him  as  Troofer 
for  Charles  County 

I  know  you  join  with 
congratulations  to  Troupe 
job  well  done. 
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Secor d 


Mr.    NELSEN.    Ml 
pleasant  surprise  and 
richness   of   our 
District  in  Minnesota 
syndicated     Columnist 
Jones  in  an  article  whicl  i 
Evening  Star  and  the 
News  on  April  7. 

Certainly,  it  is  gr 
recognition-  of   the 
butions  to  America's . 
people  of  our  district 

Mr.  Jones  proceeds 
contrast  the  success 
melting  pot  with  the 
backward  trend,   to 
separatism  based  upon  . 
the  public  school  system 
worries  about  the 
and  can  speak  to  the 
experience. 

As  the  son  of  Danish 
ents,  I  spoke  almost  no 
began  school  in  our  r 
Minnesota.  But  I  seri 
it  would  have  been  ^__ 
elected  to  Congress  or  to 
position  I  have  ever  belt 
required  to  learn  the  . 
of  this  great  country. 

I  therefore  believe  Mr 
tions  merit  the  most 
eration  by  educators 
tions  of  public 
column    in   full    at 
Record: 
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Washington  Daily 
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I  fully  share  his 
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from  personal 
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immigrant  par- 
English  when  I 
community  in 
iouiy  doubt  whether 
possible  -or  me  to  be 
any  other  public 
"  had  I  not  been 
cimmon  language 
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Is  THE   Melting 
(By  Jenkin  Lloy 

In  the  golden  Minnesolt 
I  looked  down  from  the  . 
St.  Patrick,  New  Prague 
land.  New  Sweden,  New 
Dundee. 

Here  in  20  minutes'  flyin 
mians,    French.    Norwegia 
mans,  Welsh  and  Scots 
upon  the  land. 

And  that  was  the  way 
turous  pioneer  family  or 
Old   World   tongues,   who 
Minnesota  and   found   it 
back  home  to  entice 
The  attraction  of  other  .. 
seekers.  The  building  of 
or  German  Catholic.  Germ 
an  Lutheran.  Scottish 
putting    upon    the   place 
name. 

Yet    today    in    the 
towns  and  villages  you 
distinguish  a  shade  of 
lish  spoken.  Although  the 
children  still  attest  to  man  r 
the  famed  American 
splendidly. 
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time  Irish.  Bohe- 
3,  Swedes.  Ger- 
left  their  names 
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speaklng  their 

broke  the  sod  of 

ood.  The   writing 

relajives  and  friends, 
-languaged  land- 
he  church — Irish 
n,  or  Scandinavi- 

PreAyterian — and  the 
>f   an   Old    World 

schiolyards   of    these 
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nationalorigins, 

meltlAg  pot  haS'worked 
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But  maybe  the  melting 
of  fashion  now.  That 
reading  a  Chicago  Tribune 
that   there   are   now   some 
speaking    students    in    the 
schools  who  have  great 
llsh,  and  the  Latin 
the  school  board  for  not 
gual  teachers  to  "meet  the 
speaking  children. 

In  the  late  18th  and 
when  America  was  being 
waves  of  foreign  immlgranljs 
the  cry  that  public  schools 
gat  ion  to  conduct 

Certainly,  the  youngsters 
Italian  or  Polish  or  Ylddlsb 
Chinese  must  have  had  a 
while  in  school.  But.  In 
were  anxious  to  have  them 
new  tongue. 

Young  minds  absorb  a 
faced  with  a  slnk-or-swim 
wonderful  thing  about 
public  schools  In  the  ghettc^ 
born  In  our  great  cities  was 
turned  out  kids  who  spoke 
well. 

There  is  a  current 
in  which  minorities  are 
ervation  of  cultural 
their  own  self-interest.  We 
aratlsm    and    Flemish 
foolish   drive   for  Gaelic 
riots  of  India. 

Yet  It  ought  to  be  plain 
of  minority-language  speaki 
to  how  soon  they  can  mastei 
the  majority  speaks.  In  t 
cultural  world  there  isn't 
the  person  who  can  handl^ 
Tagalog.   And,  In  a  land 
the  rule,  keeping  a  student 
Spanish  narrows  his 

There  may  be  good  sensi 
cently  arrived  Puerto  Rican 
English  courses,  and  this 
teachers.    But    these 
short-lived. 

A   recent    non-nonsense 
among  Mexican-origin 
der  town  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
prehension  300  percent. 

A  century  and  a  quarter 
ancestors    arrived    in 
English.  But  they  demanded 
ers    for   their   children 
they  didn't.  For  within 
frontier  school  their  children 
happily  with  the  Adamses 

The  fact  that  we  may  be 
from  an  educational  point 
cated  by  a  recent  study  of 
hension  in  the  New  York 

Last  year  66.2  percent  of 
the  second  through  ninth 
the    national    norms   of 
That  was  up  from  54.1 
first   year  of  cltywide 
readers  kept  falling  farther 
hind — two  months  behind 
erage  at  grade  2  and  one 
by  grade  7. 

At  the  same  time,  students 
sections  of  the  city — Forest 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  so 
seven  months  ahead  of  the 

Tlie  report  spoke  ot  the 
population  and  "poverty 
evils"  as  the  cause  for  poor 
immigrants  of  75  years  ago 
tenements  were  terrible.  Th^r 
programs  of  welfare.  Most 
didn't   speak   any   better 
Puerto   Ricans   of   today, 
learned  fast. 

Could  one  cause  of  the 
a  qtiality  of  performance  was 
that  is  not  demanded  now. 
assumed  that  a  facile  use 
English  was  the  proper  goal 
If  we  turn  down  the  heat 
pot   there  are  going  to  be 
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my  own  Welsh 

speaking   no 

no  Welsh  teach- 

it    was    lucky 

In  the  rude 

were  gabbling 

1  .nd  the  Browns. 

going  backward 

of  view  is  indi- 

reading  compre- 

public  schools. 
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that  Jiist  keep  going  around  and  around- 
and  around. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  li,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  the  other  Members  of  this 
worthy  body  will  find  it  as  Interesting  as 
I  have  found  it  to  read  the  following 
accoimt  of  "Nixonomics"  written  by 
Samuel  Bristol  of  Vista,  Calif. : 

Nixonomics  the  Jumbled  Science 
How  free  is  American  "Free  Enterprise"? 
Is  the  business  establishment  of  the  USA, 
with  Its  administered  pricing  by  monopolists, 
the  authentic  heir  apparent  of  the  laissez 
falre  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith?  Or  are  these 
newcomers  more  opportunists  claiming  kin- 
ship with  the  free  enterprise  doctrines  which 
they  constantly  thwart  and  undermine?  In- 
asmuch as  business  seems  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Washington  today,  maybe  a 
closer  look  at  that  brand  of  free  enterprise  is 
in  order. 

In  chapter  10  of  his  monumental  work  "An 
Inquiry  Into  The  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations",  Adam  Smith,  best  known 
of  the  classical  economists,  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  timely  statement — "People  of 
the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together,  even 
for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conver- 
sation ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  pubUc 
or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices." 

This  was  written  In  1776,  nearly  200  years 
ago.  Tet  today  the  same  tendency  is  evident 
In  the  annual  meethigs  of  the  plumbers,  the 
electricians,  the  carpenters,  the  steel  workers, 
the  longshoremen  and  even  the  medical  men. 
Corporate  stockholders  reveal  similar  ten- 
dencies. The  central  theme  at  these  gather- 
ings is  always  higher  prices  and  more  profits. 
Following  this  sage  comment  SnUth  pointed 
out  the  Inherent  danger  in  such  conspiracies. 
He  showed  how  any  Interference  with  free 
competition  would  make  It  difficult  to  main- 
tain fair  prices.  Since  buying  power  lies  al- 
most entirely  within  the  bounds  of  the  prime 
costs  of  production,  any  collusion  among 
competitors  would  create  a  price  structure 
based  upon  pure  profits  and  one  that  would 
not  be  matched  with  purchasing  power  In 
the  market.  What  Adam  Smith  beUeved  and 
what  has  been  confirmed  by  later  economists 
was  simply  this— that  pure  profits  should  not 
be  permitted  and  would  not  be  created  In  a 
system  that  remained  competitive,  and  al- 
lowed the  play  of  the  market  to  determine 
prices. 

This,  In  the  opinion  of  reputable  econ- 
omists, is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  free 
economy  and  its  moral  Justification.  Yet  any 
examhiation  of  American  economic  history 
will  show  how  this  principle  has  been  per- 
sistently defied.  American  business  has  from 
the  beginning  been  supported  by  tariffs, 
patents,  embargoes  and  othed  devices  all  de- 
vised to  maintain  high  prices.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  congress  of  1789  was  a  ten  percent 
Import  tariff  designed  to  "protect  our  infant 
Industries." 

Administered  pricing  has  now  become 
standard  practice  among  most  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Through  corporate 
mergers  and  new  stock  issues  American  cor- 
porations have  been  dominating  business. 
They  have  been  aided  by  an  Ul -controlled 
flow  of  fractional  reserve  checkbook  money, 
usually  avaUable  In  abundance  to  wealthy 
borrowers. 

New  money  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
nation's  economy  is  not  created  by  Congress, 
as  the  constitution  provides.  It  Is  created  by 
some  14,000  stout-heai-ted  bankers,  each 
armed  with  a  12  or  14  percent  reser\'e  privl- 
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lege  and  a  fountain  pen.  Each  dollar  may 
thus  expand  Into  seven  or  eight  new  check 
book  dollars  for  the  customer's  use.  Further- 
more, by  the  Glass-SteagaU  Act,  the  banks 
now  purchase  U.S.  securities  with  this  kind 
of  "money"  and  Immediately  transfer  them 
into  the  cash  account.  Thus  the  operation, 
like  blowing  bubbles,  can  continue  ad  in- 
finitiun.  The  greedy  and  inept  direction  of 
this  limitless  flow  of  credit  money  by  bankers 
is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  destruction 
of  the  free,  competitive  economy  envisioned 
by  the  classical  economists. 

Even  our  tax  laws  favor  the  rich,  thus  tak- 
ing buying  power  away  from  those  most  in 
need  of  it.  How  the  wealthy  folk  raU  against 
the  graduated  income  tax,  the  most  equitable 
tax  ever  devised.  How  they  love  the  sales  tax, 
one  of  the  most  regressive  and  inequitable  of 
all  taxes.  They  also  hate  and  fear  the  cooper- 
atives, the  credit  unions  and  all  state  and 
municipal  enterprises — in  a  word  all  those 
which  seek  to  maintain  competitive  or  yard- 
stick pricing.  President  Nixon  was  recently 
sending  out  feelers  on  the  possibility  of  en- 
acting a  federal  transactions  tax,  the  final 
step  In  creating  wild,  uncontrolled  inflation. 
Yet  these  same  affluent  pec^Ie  all  claim  spon- 
sorship of  "The  American  Way,"  which  with 
total  lack  of  humor  they  call  "Free  Enter- 
prise." Some  even  try  to  Identify  this  sav- 
age creed  with  Christianity,  which  In  a 
Christian  nation  seems  almost  sacriligious. 

Against  this  brief  background  let  us  con- 
sider that  set  of  ideological  obsessions  held 
by  Richard  Nixon,  which  have  come  to  be 
known  among  scholars  and  news  media  as 
"Nlxonomles."  The  President  has  not  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  this  credo,  but 
the  elements  of  his  beliefs  have  appeared  In 
his  executive  orders,  his  "game  plans,"  his 
vetoes  and  his  rare  news  conferences. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Richard  Nixon  early 
became  enamored  of  the  American  business 
system  which  is  dominated  by  corporate 
monopolies.  Joined  with  the  privately  oper- 
ated Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  crea- 
tors of  the  nation's  money  supply.  The  bank- 
ers, especially  the  group  which  operated  in 
the  old  12th  congressional  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  the  men  who  put  Nixon  where  he 
Is  today  and  are  still  among  his  chief  sup- 
porters. It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  banking  group  who  picked  him  as  their 
candidate  In  1945,  a  year  before  the  con- 
gressional elections,  hired  his  public  relations 
men  and  paid  for  his  lavish  smear  campaign 
against  Jerry  Voorhis  In  1946,  represent  his 
most  enduring  loyalty.  He  will  not  abandon 
them  because  he  dares  not  do  so.  They  know 
too  much.  As  one  Whlttler  banker,  comment- 
ing on  the  $18,000  secret  fund  scandal  of 
1952,  remarked,  "That  was  only  peanuts 
compared  with  the  money  we  shelled  out  for 
his  campaign." 

An  opportunity  to  test  this  banker  tleup 
came  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  after  the 
country  had  suffered  through  two  years  of 
Nixon's  high-interest  depression.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  order  a 
reduction  In  the  Federal  Reserve's  prime  In- 
terest rate,  which  at  one  time  had  reached 
S'/i  percent  (the  highest  rate  hi  the  history 
of  that  Institution).  This,  Nixon  declared,  he 
would  never  do.  He  accompanied  his  state- 
ment with  another  outburst  of  Nixonomics 
theologj'  and  a  declaration  of  his  unalterable 
devotion  to  private  banking.  Does  anyone 
now  doubt  where  Dick  Nixon's  heart  lies? 

Nixon  early  pledged  a  balanced  national 
budget,  but  during  his  last  two  years  in  of- 
fice. 1971  and  1972,  his  budgets  had  deficits 
of  25  billions  and  28  billions.  The  current 
'72-'73  budget  will  undoubtedly  be  higher 
with  further  deficits.  Incidentally,  current 
spending  has  been  skillfully  distributed  with 
an  eye  on  the  votes  of  defense  workers. 

Nixon  was  against  inflation  but  his  usuo"- 
loving  friends,  William  McChesney  Martin 
and  later  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the  PJl.  board 
of  governors,  by  setting  exorbitant  Interest 
rates,  created  the  phenomenon  of  national 
unemployment    and    uncontrolled    Infiatlon 
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simultaneously.  NUon  put  the  wage  clamps 
on  working  people,  whUe  corporate  profits 
In  many  cases  soared  to  new  highs.  He  be- 
came positively  niggardly  In  reducing  wel- 
fare funds  to  needy  unemployed  and  school 
lunch  money  for  hungrj'  children,  as  well  as 
social  security  Increases  for  the  aged.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  next  social  security 
checks  bore  the  significant  statement  that 
the  20-percent  Increase  (which  Nixon  had 
vigorously  opposed)  had  just  been  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

The  president's  response  to  defense  de- 
partment requests  was  entirely  different 
Whenever  the  Pentagon  men  wanted  more 
billions  for  "national  defense"  In  southeast 
Asia  more  money  for  planes,  bombs,  napalm 
or  missiles  to  lay  waste  the  countryside— the 
generosity  of  the  president  knew  no  bounds 
President  Nixon  has  offered  the  American 
radio  and  TV  audiences  his  quaint  homily 
about  his  "work  ethic"  and  the  "welfare 
ethic,"  the  latter  term  Invented  to  express 
his  opinion  of  welfare  recipients.  If  I  might 
break  in  on  this  bit  of  presidential  sophistry 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nixon  to  explain  the 
increase  in  the  nation's  unemployment  rate 
from  three  percent  to  nearly  six  percent  dur- 
hig  his  administration. 

Nixon's  economic  convictions,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  have  changed  during  the  past  two 
years  from  orthodox  to  extremely  heterodox 
Early  in  1971  this  disciple  of  frugal  lais.ses 
faire  orthodoxy  had  apparently  become  a 
follower  of  the  tax-and-spend  philosophy  of 
David  Cushman  Coyle.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  where  he  wUl  eventually  land. 

I  believe  the  most  accurate  assessment  of 
Nixon's  behavior  was  made  by  Jerry  Voorhis 
in  his  recent  book  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,"  Voorhlss  quotation 
follows:  "To  one  practice  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon  has  been  faithful.  He  has  done  what- 
ever at  any  given  time  woud  advance  his  po- 
litical fortunes.  This  alone  explain  the 
strange  gyrations  of  his  strange  case." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Ameri- 
ca's economic  plight  is  in  an  area  In  which 
Richard  Nixon's  talents  are  not  notably  evi- 
dent. This  nation  does  not  lack  productive 
capacity,  a  fact  which  apparently  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  president's  economic 
advisers.  We  suffer  from  a  breakdown  of 
distribution,  where  deprivation  and  even 
hunger  exist  alongside  vast  concentrations  of 
wealth.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident 
that  President  Nixon  has  no  answers  to  this 
problem.  He  has  lost  his  way.  Ending  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia — if  indeed  the  peace 
endures — ^will  not  solve  this  problem.  It  may 
grow  worse. 

Maldistribution  In  America  Is  mainly  the 
result  of  admmUtered  pricing  by  monopolists 
and  the  creation  of  an  unscientific  and  ill- 
controlled  flow  of  bank  credit  money  through 
the  privately  operated  Federal  Reserve  Svo- 
tcm.  Working  together  in  unholy  collusion 
these  two  giants  of  American  business  in- 
crease inflation,  perpetuate  deficit  financing 
and  are  mainly  responsible  for  an  almost  in- 
calculable debt.  This  debt  and  the  accom- 
panying overcapitalization  of  business  have 
become  an  increasing  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tile  tragic  part  of  this  situation  Is  that  it 
has  become  almost  endemic  in  the  American 
economy,  like  a  cancerous  growth  that  feeds 
on  its  host.  The  staggering  debt  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — national,  8tat<«,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  Institutional  and  private 
debt — constitute  a  continuing  drain  on  pro- 
duction. Every  householder  knows  that  his 
Interest  on  the  home  or  the  business  must 
be  paid  before  he  fills  that  cart  at  the  super 
market  or  buys  shoes  or  clothing  for  the 
children.  Most  small  businesses  expand  and 
grow  with  borrowed  capital.  Increased  inter- 
est charges  must  be  added  to  their  costs  and 
the  cycle  of  inflation  rolls  on,  with  sales  re- 
sisUiice  at  home  and  loss  of  export  sales 
abroad. 

As  a  result  of  these  forces  American  pro- 
ducers are  faced  with  a  hopeless  dilemaia. 
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Without  monopoly  pricing  they  can  scarcely 
carry  the  overhead  of  debt  and  high  taxes 
needed  to  continue  welfare  for  the  victims  of 
our  folly.  If  they  try  to  mahitaln  monopoly 
prices  they  are  automatically  priced  out  of 
the  export  market.  Tills  Is  the  dilemma  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  Are  we  going  to  be  content  in  this 
situation  to  be  led  by  politicians  who  repeat 
the  foolish,  outworn  cliches  of  the  18th  or 
19th  century? 

Tliis  Is  the  paramount  Issue  In  the  present 
governmental  struggle.  Mr.  Nixon  is  dlslilted 
by  many  who  regard  him  as  a  political  de- 
linquent or  an  unscrupulous  partisan.  But 
these  are  personal  judgments  often  consider- 
ably tinged  with  politics.  The  real  issue  with 
President  Nixon,  It  seems  to  this  writer,  is 
his  combination  of  ruthless,  self-seeking 
power,  coupled  with  Nlxonomics.  a  complex 
of  outdated  economic  mythology  that  spells 
total  confusion  in  the  business  world  of  1973. 


SIX  YEARS  OF  THE  JUNTA  IN 
GREECE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21,  1967.  Greece  fell  victim  to  a 
military  coup  d'etat.  Martial  law  was 
imposed  on  the  country  and  civil  liberties 
were  suspended.  The  smaU  band  of  army 
colonels  overtlirew  the  legal,  democratic 
government  of  Greece  on  the  grounds 
that  Greece  was  threatened  by  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  The  junta  assured  the 
Greeks  that  militai-y  i-ule  would  only  be 
temporaiy — that  its  aim  was  to  restore 
order  and  create  conditions  which  would 
set  democracy  in  Greece  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

Six  years  later.  Greece  still  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  democratic  freedoms.  To 
be  sm-e.  martial  law  has  been  lifted  in 
the  countryside  and  in  some  cities,  but 
is  still  in  force  in  the  most  populous  area 
of  Athens  and  Piraeus.  To  be  sure,  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  has  gone 
down  from  an  estimated  6,000  to  an  esti- 
mated 300,  but  arbitrary  arrests  con- 
tinue, prisoners  are  detained  and  held 
incommunicado  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  charges,  and  this  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  decrees  enacted  by  the  junta  it- 
self. To  be  sure,  the  junta  has  drafted 
a  new  constitution,  which  was  approved 
in  a  nationwide  referendum  in  Septem- 
ber 1968,  but  its  most  important  provi- 
sions, those  dealing  with  basic  civil  lib- 
erties, the  formation  of  political  parties, 
the  holding  of  elections,  remain  in  abey- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  junta  has  refused 
to  commit  itself  to  a  timetable  for  the 
implementation  of  these  provisions. 

Far  from  preparing  Greece  for  a  re- 
turn to  parliamentary  democracy.  Prime 
Minister  Papadopoulos  has  spent  the  last 
6  years  consolidating  his  own  power.  In 
addition  to  the  premiership,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated the  duties  of  regent,  defense 
minister,  and  foreign  minister  in  his  own 
hands.  Today  he  holds  the  reins  of  power, 
with  the  help  of  the  army,  the  police, 
and  a  vast  network  of  informers.  And 
he  has  yet  to  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence of  a  Communist  threat  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  friends  of  Greece  we 
can  only  deplore  the  junta's  failiu'e  to 
fulfill  Its  own  promises.  Far  from  saving 
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democracy   In    Greece, 
stifled  it. 


HON.  SAM  GIBBOl^S'  LATEST 
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Dear  Friend:  The  93rd 
in  session  for  several 
deliberating  on  the 
posals  for  quite  some  tim« 
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these  questions  will  help 
decision-making  process 
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totally  reflect  your  point  __ 
Ject.  Many  of  the  question 
with  more  than  one 
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other  matter  concerning 
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(Note. — Provisions    for 
answers.) 

1.  Consumer    Protection 
needs  better  protection  in 

a.  product  warranties. 

b.  false  advertising. 

c.  labeling  of  products. 

d.  medical  care. 

e.  door-to-door  salesmer 

f .  none  of  the  above 

2.  Social    Security: 
see — 

a.  better  medicare  coverate 

b.  removal  of  the  earned   income  limita- 
tion. 

c.  uo  further  changes  in 

d.  allowing   those   who   1  . 
age  60  with  reduced  benefits 

3.  Clean  air  and  water: 
ing  the  environment  shoul 

a.  those  who  violate  an 
ards. 

b.  the  Federal  governmei:  t 

c.  State  and  local 

d.  the    Federal 
industry. 

4.  Vietnam:   In  dealing 
tions,  the  United  States  sh 

a.  defer  to  the  four 
force  for  policy  decisions. 

b.  withhold  all   U.S.  aid 
violate  the  truce. 

c.  re-enter  Vietnam  wltl 

5.  Defense   spending:    D< 
President's  $4.7  billion 
budget  should — 

a.  be  approved  by  Congrats 

b.  be  reduced,  with  the 
other  kinds  of  Federal 

c.  be  reduced  to  help  bafcnce 

6.  National  health  Insura  ice 
government  should  instliute 
which  would — 

a.  provide  coverage  for  ^l\ 
needs. 
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b.  provide  only  for  major 
term  treatment  of  serious 

c.  provide  coverage  only 
tion. 

d.  set  standards  for 
ance  companies. 

7.  Pension  plans:  To  insur  1 
contribute  to  private  pensl 
the  benefits  they  deserve  on 
gress  should — 

a.  strengthen  Federal 
plans. 

b.  control  inflation  better 
ment  funds  are  not  eaten 
prices. 

c.  take  no  further  action 

8.  Education:   Public 
financed — 

a.  as  It  Is  now,  largely 
taxes. 

b.  with  more  Federal  fun()s 
erty  taxes  can  be  reduced. 

c.  with  more  State  funds. 

9.  Inflation:     The 
should — 

a.  continue  mandatory 
wages,  rents,  etc. 

b.  establish   mandatory 
large  industries  and  labor 

c.  establish  voluntary 
of  living. 

d.  take  no  further  action 

10.  Deficit  spending:  The 
ment  should — 

a.  increase  Federal  taxes 
budget. 

b.  reduce  spending 
avoid  further  deficit  spendln  j 

c.  continue  deficit 
the  economy. 

d.  balance  the  budget  by 
ities  for  Federal  spending. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr 
tion  of  our  children  and 
public  education  should 
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education,  administered 
school  boards  nationally, 
million  schoolchildren,  we 
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cemed  with  our  country's  top  domestic 
priority,  education.  The  public  school 
board  member  is  best  qualified  to  act  as 
the  spokesman  for  public  education.  It  is 
the  school  board  member  who  sets  the 
policies  and  handles  the  financial  deal- 
ings of  the  public  schools. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
6263,  which  I  believe  will  rectify  the  mis- 
take in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  by  expanding  the  mem- 
bership to  include  two  elected  school 
board  members.  I  believe  such  legislation 
will  provide  the  Commission  an  insight 
in  dealing  with  matters  concemng  edu- 
cation that  is  tmavailable  to  it  as  pres- 
ently constituted.  I  believe  the  legislation 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  confront 
more  effectively  the  problems  of  improv- 
ing the  operations  of  our  federal  system. 


INFLATION 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  heard  an  editorial  by  Louis 
Rukeyser,  ABC  News,  New  York,  on  the 
American  Information  Radio  Network 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
editorial  with  my  colleagues: 
Inflation 

I'm  Louis  Rukeyser,  ABC  News,  New  York, 
and  this  is  "Rukeyser's  World"  on  the  Amer- 
ican Information  Radio  Network. 

I'll  have  a  look  at  talk  vs.  action  on  in- 
flation in  sixty  seconds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  all  the  rhetoric  about  a  historic  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, the  casual  observer  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
finally  coming  to  grips  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  Inflation. 

And  compared  with  the  reckless  attitude 
of  the  legislative  branch,  which  has  never 
bothered  to  assign  a  single  committee  to  the 
task  of  coordinating  and  controlling  the 
budget,  the  Executive  may  indeed  appear 
prudent. 

But  applause  for  the  Administration  still 
has  to  be  muted  for  two  essential  reasons: 
It  has  already  presided  over  an  irresponsible 
string  of  budget  deficits  so  large  that  their 
Inflationary  impact  will,  in  any  event,  be  felt 
for  years.  And  It  continues,  through  the 
farce  it  calls  Phase  Three,  to  seek  scajjegoats 
In  the  private  economy  for  the  inflationary 
forces  it  has  helped  unleash  in  Washington. 

The  latest  example  of  this  fuzzing  of  the 
realities  comes  in  the  assault  on  banks  that 
raised  their  prime  lending  rates  from  6'4  to 
63,4  per  cent. 

The  banks,  to  be  sure,  make  an  easy  target. 
Attacking  them  requires  about  as  much  po- 
litical cotirage  as  attacking  the  anopheles 
mosquito — and  Congressmen  like  Wright  Pat- 
man  have  built  entire  careers  on  doing  so. 

But  banks  do  not  compete  in  a  vacuum, 
and  their  interest  rates  inevitably  are  af- 
fected by  such  factors  as  the  cost  of  money 
from  other  sources  and  the  demand  for 
loans— which  happens  to  be  quite  vigorous 
now  because  of  the  booming  economy. 

One  of  the  primary  factors  keeping  in- 
terest rates  high  is  the  expectation  that  in- 
flation Will  continue.  Lenders  demand  an  ex- 
tra point  or  two  of  protection,  and  borrowers 
are  willing  to  give  it  because  thev  assume 
they  Will  be  repaying  the  loans  with  cheaper 
dollars. 
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It's  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  only  by 
combating  inflation  at  the  source — by  har- 
nessing the  Federal  budget  and  the  Federal 
money  supply.  Meanwhile,  rising  rates  are 
simply  a  way  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the 
demand — and  blaming  the  banks  for  high 
Interest  rates  Is  like  blaming  the  thermome- 
ter for  high  temperatures. 

Im  Louis  Rukeyser.  ABC  News.  New  York, 
and  this  has  tieen  "Rukeyser's  World"  on  the 
American  Information  Radio  Network. 


TERRORISM  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
SOCIETY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

of  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  terrorism 
is  a  problem  of  growing  concern  through- 
out the  International  community.  Indeed, 
terrorist  attacks  have  ranged  from  po- 
litical bombings,  skyjackings,  attacks  on 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  even  the  mass 
murder  we  witnessed  at  the  Munich 
Olympics. 

Within  the  United  States  we  have  seen 
a  small  band  of  otherwise  politically  im- 
potent radicals  attempt  to  employ  terror- 
ist intimidation  against  the  very  founda- 
tions of  representative  government.  Even 
the  U.S.  Capitol  has  been  a  target  of  their 
attsicks.  Likewise,  any  foreign  govern- 
ments are  faced  with  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorist subversion. 

To  pi-epare  ourselves  for  countering  the 
terrorist  menace,  we  need  sound  analysis 
and  empirical  research  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  international  level.  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony's  article,  "Terrorism:  A  Global 
Concern,"  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1973  issue  of  Defense/ Foreign  Affairs 
Digest  outlines  the  structure  of  modem 
terrorism  and  its  effects  on  societies  and 
governments.  Dr.  Possony's  article  on 
terrorism  follows: 

Terrorism:  A  Global  Concern 
(By  Stefan  T.  Possony,  Ph.  D.) 
Terrorism  is  as  old  as  war,  of  which  it  is 
a  technique,  and  for  which  it  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute.  Its  protean  manifestations 
range  from  mere  threats  through  destruc- 
tions of  assets  and  symbols,  to  kidnapping, 
torture,  mutilation,  and  murder.  Terrorism 
is  as  complex  a  phenomenon  as  any  combina- 
tion of  war,  revolution,  criminality,  psycho- 
logical disturbance.  Ideological  fanaticism, 
and  mental  disease  could  be. 

The  frequency  of  terror  depends  botli  on 
socio-political  conditions  and  tactical  oppor- 
tunities. The  terrorist  is  by  necessity  a  vol- 
unteer. Conditions  which  Induce  a  person  to 
choose  the  terrorist  avocation  exist  every- 
where and  at  all  times,  yet  mass  self-recrult- 
Ing  of  terrorists  occurs  only  during  acvite 
crises.  But,  since  terrorist  activity  depends 
on  practical  feasibility,  countries  with  effec- 
tive security  arrangements  usually  don't 
sviffer  from  terrorism,  regardless  of  the  mul- 
tiple frustrations  they  impose  upon  their 
citizens. 

Thus,  high  frequency  of  terrorism  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indicator  of  serious  political 
trouble  and  of  deficient  internal  security. 

Terrorism  stimulates  jhe  urge  to  Imitate. 
Hence,  unless  stopped, '  terrorism  tends  to 
expand.  But  even  if  a  terrorist  wave  is 
broken,  terrorist  organizations  often  survive 
and  emerge  years  later.  For  example,  the 
liistory  of  Irish  terrorism  can  be  traced  back 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Terrorism  Is  usu.ally  divided  Into  two  basic 
categories  of  strategic  and  private  terrorism. 
In  practice,  such  classifications  tend  to  be 
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blurred,  and  there  are  several  distinct  mixed 
forms.  The  planner  called  upon  to  devise 
methods  for  the  prevention  or  suppression 
of  terroristic  acts  needs  a  typology  of  the 
different  threats  so  that  each  can  be  handled 
with  appropriate  measures. 

Strategic  terrorism  is  aimed  at  the  persons 
who  keep  a  state  together  and  who  are 
responsible  for  its  policy,  and  at  additional 
human  targets  whose  killing  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  strategic  consequences.  It 
is  directed  from  a  strategic  center,  e.g.  staff 
headquarters  rimnlng  regular  or  irregular 
military  organizations,  or  command  posts  of 
"professional"  revolutionary  parties  engaged 
in  insurrection.  The  terrorists  are  soldiers  of 
a  special  kinH  acting  under  strict  discipline. 
By  contrast,  private  terrorism  Is  under- 
taken by  Individuals  or  small  independent 
gangs  acting  on  their  own  for  purposes  of 
private  strategy  or  for  no  purpose  at  all 
beyond  self -gratification. 

The  overall  purpose  of  terrorist  strategy  is 
to  defeat  a  hostile  state  or  government. 
Implementing  goals  may  include  the  elim- 
ination of  hostile  leaders,  the  dispersal, 
weakening,  or  paralysis  of  hostUe  forces,  the 
destruction  of  symbols,  exhibitions  of 
strength,  demonstrations  of  presence  ("the 
enemy  In  our  midst"),  armed  propaganda, 
punishment,  intimidation,  confusion,  fear, 
the  incapacitation  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery, and  creation  of  governmental  panic, 
etc. 

Private  terrorism  is  typically  a  matter  of 
criminality,  such  as  robbery  and  extortion: 
or  a  symptom  of  mental  disease,  frustration, 
and  herostratic  drives;  or  a  corollary  of  drug 
addiction;  or  the  playlng-out  of  revenge, 
hatred,  rage,  and  sadistic  "blood  thirsti- 
ness".  Private  terrorists  are  not  soldiers, 
but  "reljels". 

Unlike  strategic  terrorism  which  concen- 
trates on  "choice  targets",  private  terrorism, 
in  the  main,  is  restricted  to  random  targets 
of  opportunity  or  accessibility. 

In  the  mixed  forms  of  strategic  and  private 
terrorism,  the  criminal  or  the  sadist  may 
want  to  "embellish  "  his  deeds,  for  example, 
by  ascribing  to  them  political  motivations, 
such  as  "protest",  "expropriation  of  the 
expropriators'",  or  the  '"execution  of  tyrants"". 
In  other  cases  strategic  terrorists  who  ran 
out  of  weapons  or  money  may  resort  to  hold- 
ups and  kidnappings  against  random  tar- 
gets. Extremist  groups  may  want  to  force  the 
hand  of  a  cautions  revolutionary  party  or  ex- 
pansive foreign  power  and  provoke  reluctant 
friends  into  large  conflagrations. 

Or  anti-terrorists  may  mount  criminal  ac- 
tivities to  discredit  the  terrorist  project  or 
cause  a  shock  to  strengthen  defenses.  Some- 
times the  failure  of  a  strategic  undertaking 
may  lead  to  a  spree  of  murders  committed  by 
frustrated  terrorists — this  is  happening  to- 
day In  Northern  Ireland. 

In  all  Its  forms,  terrorism  requires  training, 
arms,  intelligence  information,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  money,  and  other  lo- 
gistics like  safe  houses  and  forged  docu- 
ments. Terrorist  attacks  by  substantial  num- 
bers of  fighters,  scouts,  and  assistant,  Involv- 
ing substantial  logistics  and  detailed  Intelli- 
gence about  targets  and  timing,  and  which 
are  executed  with  considerable  skill  in  plan- 
ning and  tactics,  are  virtually  always  com- 
manded from  a  capable  and  professional 
strategic  center. 

They  never  result  from  the  improvisation 
by  a  few  poor  and  frustrated  amateurs. 

Terrorism  has  now  reached  larger  dimen- 
sions than  ever  before  in  history,  especially 
if  it  is  remembered  that  mass  terror  executed 
"from  above  "  by  governments,  such  as  poli- 
tical purges,  class  liquidations,  and  genocides 
are  symptoms  of  the  same  malignancy  of 
violence. 

The  conditions  which  permit  the  high  in- 
cidence of  strategic  and  private  terrorism 
include  the  presence  of  frustrated  and  well- 
trained  ex-soldlers  and  a  herd  of  unemployed 
semi-intellectuals,   the   easy   availability   of 
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weapons  and  explosives,  and  the  lack  of  in- 
dividual self-defense  capabilities. 

The  communist  attitude  to  terrorism  has 
been  expressed  on  several  levels. 

The  official  doctrine  calls  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  clas.=es  and  rejects  "individual  terror". 
But  even  in  Lenin's  time,  the  bolsheviks  en- 
gaged in  "expropriations"  such  as  bank  hold- 
ups (which  usually  entailed  killings),  and 
they  took  advantage  of  the  terrorism  prac- 
ticed by  other  revolutionary  parties.  Further- 
more, the  communists  have  conducted  nu- 
merous guerrilla  wars  which  more  often  than 
not  were  organized  as  systenuitlc  tenorlsm. 

Various  secret  agencies  of  CP  states,  no- 
tably the  Soviet  KGB.  have  "executed"  de- 
fectors through  fake  suicides  and  seeming 
heart  attaclcs,  but  the  art  of  imperceptible 
murder  was  also  practiced  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. Names  like  Trotsky,  Sedow  (Trotsky's 
son),  Kutiepov,  Tresca.  Bandera.  Krivitsky, 
and  Bang-Jensen  may  serve  as  examples. 

The  Kremlin  criticized  Arab  terrorism  in 
a  luild  manner,  but  has  continued  to  supply 
Arab  terrorist  orgaulzntious  with  weapons. 
Recently  IRA  "provos"  were  using  Soviet- 
made  bazookas.  In  the  UN,  the  USSR  rejected 
collaborative  measures  to  suppress  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

Moscow-oriented  CP  leaders  emphatically 
condemn  "anarcliist"  terrorism  practiced — 
for  example,  in  Germany — by  gangs  who  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  true  red  communists. 
CP  spokesmen  criilclze  the  Weathermen, 
Meiuhof  and  Ftltrinelll  gangs,  the  Tupamo- 
ros,  and  the  Red  Army  of  Japan,  as  "adven- 
turists", ie:  utterly  undesirable  communists. 
But  the  OP'S  have  refrained  from  cutting  the 
links  to  the  New  Left  groups,  many  of  whom, 
though  under  direct  or  indirect  communist 
control,  favor  terrorism.  The  Black  Septem- 
ber attack  during  the  Olympiad  was  pred- 
icated on  collaboration  between  German 
adventurists  •  with  the  Arabs.  CP  praxis  is 
pro- terrorist. 

Tlie  attitude  of  most  western  governments 
has  been  that  it  is  infeasible  to  guard  most 
of  the  likely  targets  of  strategic  terrorism 
and  entirely  impractical  to  protect  the  ran- 
dom targets  of  private  terrorism.  Pope  Paul 
VI  said  on  January  10.  1973.  that  "the  entire 
world  U  beginning  to  be  shocked  by  the  re- 
crudescence of  violence '.  The  shock  was  very 
long  in  coming.  As  yet  it  has  led  to  little  more 
than  moaning. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  danger  posed 
by  terrorism  Is  minimal.  So  long  as  counter- 
measures  prevent  the  terrorists  from  moving 
up  to  higher  levels  of  violence,  the  threat  may 
stabilize  or  recede.  Yet  present  counter- 
measures  are  Insufficient.  Hence,  it  is  likely 
that  terrorism  will  continue  and  quite  likely 
that  it  wlU  rise.  Specifically,  as  private  ter- 
rorism is  not  brought  under  control,  the  op- 
portunities for  strategic  terrorism  will 
expand. 

Historically,  sustained  terrorism  often  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  established 
governments. 
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RAYMOND  F.  FARRELL 
COMMENDED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  commend 
Raymond  F.  Parrell  wlio  retired  on 
^ta^ch  31, 1973,  from  his  position  as  Com- 
inis.'^ioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service.  Commissioner  Far- 
rell  served  for  11  years  in  this  position 
after  a  r.v\ious  20  years  with  the 
Senice. 
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delay  Its  signing  from  October  to  January 
and  maintains  his  undying  resistance  to  any 
reconciliation  with  the  "communists." 

From  the  start,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  supported  Saigon's  belligerence.  In 
October,  Nixon  used  the  pretext  of  Thieu's 
objectives  to  the  Agreement  to  pump  over 
10,000  tons  of  military  equipment  into 
Saigon's  arsenal. 

Despite  the  fact  the  accord  recognizes  two 
parties  in  South  Vietnam,  and  calls  for  for- 
eign countries  not  to  Intervene  or  support 
any  political  tendency  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  continues  to  Insist  that  the  GVN  is  the 
only  "legitimate"  government  there.  U.S.  aid, 
direct  and  Indirect,  accounted  for  nearly 
90%  of  Thieu's  budget  In  FY  1973  and  re- 
quests for  FY  1974  show  no  Indication  of 
going  down. 

None  of  this  has  encouraged  a  peaceful 
or  conciliatory  attitude  in  Saigon.  Thieu  has 
urged  his  people  not  to  confuse  "cease-fire" 
with  peace,  not  to  support  the  military  or  in- 
ternational commissions,  and  not  to  let  any 
"communist"  live. 

The  day  before  the  ceasefire  was  an- 
nounced, Thieu  issued  new  decrees  to  his 
police:  "Detain  those  persons  who  are  neu- 
tralists .  .  ."  and  those  persons  who  Incite 
others  to  "leave  those  areas  controlled  by 
the  government  in  order  to  go  Into  com- 
munist controlled  areas  or  vice  versa.  If  they 
protest,  they  will  be  shot." 

The  other  side's  attitudes  have  been  dif- 
ferent. In  October,  the  DRV  made  public  the 
Agreements  in  order  to  hasten  a  ceasefire. 
Once  the  Agreements  were  signed,  the  DRV 
and  the  PRG  promptly  hailed  them  as  a 
victory. 

Two  days  after  the  signing,  according  to 
Le  Monde,  the  PRG  called  its  forces  "to  se- 
riously adhere  to  the  ceasefire  accords  and 
to  treat  ARVN  troops  Just  like  brothers." 

Why  the  opposite  attitudes  toward  the 
Agreements  on  the  part  of  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties?  The  Accords  recognize 
the  PRG  as  a  legitimate  political  force  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  open  political  strug- 
gle which  was  supposed  to  follow  the  sign- 
ing, the  PRG  could  take  advantage  of  its 
years  of  political  organizing.  The  democratic 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Agreement  could 
only  help  the  PRG  solidify  its  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thieu's  power  is  based 
on  his  army  and  police,  and  the  American 
dollars  which  perpetuate  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. If  a  real  peace  were  to  come.  If  the 
1.1  million  Saigon  soldiers  could  go  home,  if 
a  free  political  competition  were  to  occur,  it 
would  likely  be  the  end  of  Thieu  in  Viet- 
namese politics.  Even  if  this  June,  Congress 
cut  off  the  3  billion  dollar  a  year  American 
subsidy  to  Saigon,  would  a  real  peace  among 
Vietnamese  be  possible  after  so  many  years 
of  fratricidal  war?  Perhaps  it  would  happen 
much  faster  than  most  would  guess.  Even 
now  we  hear  the  story  of  the  village  of  Haut 
Hanh,  where,  "there  Is  free  movement  of 
goods,  people,  and  money  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  sides  in  the  kind  of  live  and 
let  live  relationship  that  Saigon  insists  is 
unacceptable." 

Appendix — Harassment  of  the  American 
Press 

The  American  people  have  been  hampered 
in  gettUig  news  about  Vietnam  by  the  out- 
rageous way  in  which  the  American  press  has 
been  treated  by  the  Saigon  government.  With 
the  expulsion  of  Newsweek's  Ron  Moreau  on 
April  1st,  there  is  now  no  American  corre- 
spondent in  South  Vietnam  who  is  fluent 
in  Vietnamese.  The  U.S.  press  is  at  the  mercy 
of  Saigon  interpreters  and  guides. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  cease- 
fire repression  began  as  correspondents  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  field  to  film  alleged 
violations,  and  to  cover  the  arrival  of  Com- 
munist truce  teams.  In  early  February,  it 
was  announced  that  the  same  policies  ap- 
plying to  South  Vietnamese  domestic  press 
would  begin  applying  to  foreign  press:  any 
newsman   taking   part   in   "un-Vietnamese ' 
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activities  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
South  Vietnam  and  those  already  in  would 
be  expelled.  "Un-Vietnamese  activities" 
were  defined  as  "those  activities  which  un- 
dermine the  security  of  Vietnam  with  false 
and  inaccurate  reports."  In  covering  post- 
ceaseflre  action,  CBS  and  NBC  News  were 
physically  stopped  by  Saigon  troops  and  po- 
lice, and  five  NBC  reporters  and  cameramen 
were  threatened  with  a  weapon.  In  an  inci- 
dent retold  by  both  correspondents,  Craigy 
Whitney  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Peter 
Osnos  of  the  Washington  Post  were  trav,£lmg 
together  with  a  cameraman  end  a  driver  in  a 
Jeep  from  Quang  Trl  to  Hue.  They  had  Just 
passed  and  filmed  a  flrefight  when  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Province  Chief  and  the  head 
of  the  province  police.  The  film  was  ripped 
out  of  the  photographer's  camera,  the  driver's 
ID  card  was  confiscated,  and  the  tires  of  the 
Jeep  were  shot  out. 

During  this  period,  at  least  20  correspond- 
ents from  various  newspapers  and  press 
agencies  were  arrested,  detained,  harassed, 
and  otherwise  prevented  from  having  any 
contact  with  DRV  and  PRG  Joint  Military 
Commission  members  at  Camp  Davis  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Air  Base.  As  Joseph  Galloway  of 
UPI  put  It,  "the  official  American  attitude 
appeared  to  be  one  of  indifference." 

The  South  Vietnamese  crackdown  and  U.S. 
indifference  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Don- 
ald Davis,  the  Saigon  Bureau  Chief  for  UPI, 
the  suspension  of  action  on  all  other  UPI 
visas,  and  the  expulsion  of  NBC  newsman 
Ron  Nessen.  It  also  resulted  in  the  non 
renewal  of  the  visas  of  Jacques  Leslie  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Ron  Moreau  of  News- 
week, plus  a  private  communique  to  Agence 
France  Presse  that  one  of  their  correspond- 
ents, out  of  the  country  on  vacation,  would 
not  be  allowed  back  in. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  coverage  of  Amer- 
ican military  presence  in  Indochina  in  the 
post-ceasefire  period  will  be  easy.  The  100,- 
000  U.S.  servicemen  remaining  in  Thailand 
and  off  the  coast  on  aircraft  carriers  will  be 
virtually  Inaccessible.  The  new  U.S.  head- 
quarters, at  Nakhon  Phanom  in  Thailand 
is  hundreds  of  miles  from  Bangkok,  and 
corerspondents  will  not  be  allowed  access- 
even  by  telephone. 


WILL  CONGRESS  ACT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
national  economy  is  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

The  critical  seriousness  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  was  underscored  again  last 
week  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  And  from  the  committee's 
conclusions  one  fact  emerges  clearly: 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
too  much:  Not  too  much  for  the  appetite 
of  program  administrators;  possibly  not 
too  much,  or  even  enough,  as  measui-ed 
by  the  needs  of  people  to  be  served  and 
value  of  worthwhile  programs — but 
more  than  we  can  continue  to  spend 
without  ruinous  inflation,  higher  taxes 
or  both — more  than  we  can  continue  to 
spend  without  permanent  damage  to 
our  national  economy.  Consider  the 
facts : 

First.  Even  after  reductions  proposed 
by  Pi-esident  Nixon,  next  year's  Federal 
funds  budget  will  be  nearly  $30  billion 
in  the  red. 

Second.  Pi-esent  and  projected  deficits 
have  fostered  inflation  which  has  eaten 
away  over  27  percent  of  consumer  pur- 
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chasing  power  in  the  last  6  years  alone. 
These  deficits,  and  the  resulting  infla- 
tion, have  dislocated  the  economy  and 
created  innumerable  hardships  for  per- 
sons on  fixed  incomes  and  triggered  end- 
less rounds  of  wage  and  price  increases 
as  consumers,  producers,  workers,  and 
Investors  all  struggle  to  stay  ahead  of 
rising  prices. 

Third.  Wage-price  controls  have  failed. 
In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  6  percent  while  wholesale  prices 
soared  at  an  annual  rate  of  21.5  percent. 
Pi'edictably,  these  increases  have 
prompted  a  clamor  for  still  more  strin- 
gent controls  which  will  also  fail  while 
tempting  us  still  another  step  toward  a 
totally  regimented  economy. 

Fourth.  The  world  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  dollar.  Even  after  two  devalua- 
tions in  15  months,  the  price  of  gold  is 
double  the  official  rate. 

Fifth.  Our  balance  of  trade  is  the 
worst  in  70  years. 

These  are  just  sjonptoms  of  a  basic 
illness  in  our  country — fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. And  the  symptoms  will  grow 
worse  until  Congress  begins  to  put  a  Ud 
on  Federal  spending. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  which 
aptly  identifies  budget  reform  as  a  ques- 
tion of  "urgency." 

The  committee's  report  supports  the 
recommendations  of  54  freshman  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  called  for  a 
spending  ceiling. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  has  elo- 
quently urged  a  ceiling.  So  has  the  House 
minority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  tlie  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  House  alone, 
over  40  spending  ceiling  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  more  than  100  Members. 

With  such  evident  support,  and  mount- 
ing public  concern,  establishment  of  a 
spending  ceiling  would  seem  assured. 

But  will  Congress  act? 

Although  the  need  to  restrain  spend- 
ing and  establish  an  ,  overall  congres- 
sional budget  has  long  been  recognized, 
this  decision  has  been  put  off  over  and 
over  again  as  the  Members  have  given 
priority  to  partisan  considerations, 
squabbling  with  the  President,  and  spe- 
cial interest  appropriations. 

We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen 
again.  The  crisis  is  too  imminent:  tiie 
consequences  are  too  drastic. 

Purely  economic  aspects  of  the  Federal 
spending  spree  are  bad  enough.  But  of 
utmost  concern  are  the  ramifications  in 
public  opinion. 

If  we  fail  to  brake  Federal  spending; 
now,  when  the  need  is  so  urgent  and  w  ell 
defined,  ■  our  national  fiscal  policy  will 
lose  its  la$t  shred  of  credibility.  It  will 
confirm  everyone's  worst  suspicion — that 
Congress  lacks  the  willpower  to  hold  the 
line. 

Such  a  signal  will  imdoubtedly  promote 
the  worst  possible  inflationary  psychology 
at  home  and  abroad.  Business  and  agri- 
culture are  sure  to  raise  prices  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  keep  ahead  of  the  tidal 
wave  of  ri.sing  costs;  labor  will  shoot  for 
the  moon  in  contract  negotiations;  and 
how  can  manaeement  hold  the  line  if 
Congress  cannot? 
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The  international  consequences  are 
equally  predictable:  U5.  prestige  will 
drop  another  notch;  there  will  be  more 
speculation  against  the  dollar;  and  the 
world  will  know  America  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be. 

This  country  is  in  an  economic  mess 
already.  And  Congress  is  to  blame. 

We  can  still  avoid  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  reckless  spending  if  we  act 
decisively  now  to  balance  the  budget. 

But  if  we  fail  to  meet  this  issue  head- 
on,  our  country  faces  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

Will  Congress  act? 


EXTENSIONS  O  ?  REMARKS 


HON.    WILLIAM    L.    HUNGATE    DIS- 
CLOSES   1972   INCOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mi".  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  my  regular  practice  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  I  again  disclose  my  in- 
come as  shown  by  my  most  recent  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  year  1972,  due 
and  filed  in  the  year  1973. 

My  joint  personal  income  tax  return, 
form  1040.  line  11.  shows  my  congres- 
sional salary  of  $42,500.  Lines  13  and  14 
list  other  income  of  $3,085  for  a  total  in- 
come on  line  15  of  $45,585.  Less  line  16, 
$6,242,  consisting  of  adjustment  for  al- 
lowed congressional  living  expenses  at- 
tending Congress  in  Washington,  D.C., 
$3,000;  and  congressional  expenses  from 
personal  funds  not  reimbursed,  $3,242; 
adjusted  gross  income,  line  17,  is  $39,343. 

Itemized  deductions,  form  1040,  part 
III,  line  52,  are  $6,537.  consisting  pri- 
marily of  State  and  local  taxes,  real 
estate  and  personal  property  taxes  of 
$3,351,  interest  payments  of  $1,167,  and 
charitable  contributions  of  $1,111. 

The  total  income  tax,  form  1040,  line 
18.  is  $8,095.84.  plus  $150.90  added  on 
line  21  for  self-employment  tax.  Against 
this  is  allowed  on  line  19.  $22.50  credit 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  as  provided  by  law.  The  total 
net  Federal  income  tax  withheld,  line  23, 
form  1040.  is  $11,118.91. 

Total  payments  are  $11,118.91.  as  indi- 
cated on  line  27.  form  1040.  This  leaves 
a  total  overpayment  of  tax  for  the  year 
1972  of  $2,895.67.  Since  current  with- 
holding schedules  exceed  my  tax  due 
and  since  no  additional  outside  income 
in  excess  of  1972  outside  income  is  fore- 
seen for  1973,  the  overpayment  is  re- 
quested to  be  refunded. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  $3,085  in- 
come aside  from  congressional  salary, 
were  interest  on  savings  and  loan  de- 
posits, $780;  rental  income,  $293;  and 
lecturer's  fees  in  excess  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  therewith  from  en- 
gagements at  St.  Louis.  Huntsville,  Mon- 
roe City,  Sikeston,  Tokyo.  Kansas  City. 
Saint  Joseph,  Boston.  Chicago.  Pulton, 
and  Mexico,  Mo. 

I  do  not  own  any  stocks  or  bonds. 

In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law 
92-225 »,  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  campaign  funds  are  handled  by  tlie 
Hungate  for  Congress  Committee.  Don 
Tiiompson.  treasurer,  Troy,  Mo.,  and  I 
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have  no  direct  control 
Nonpolitical    funds 
services — and  consistiiig 
ance  of  under  $2,000  a^^ 
are  used  for  newsletters 
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questionnaires, 
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Ml-.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr. 
past  weeks  we  in  the 
rency  Committee  have 
mony  and  prepaiing 
Congress  on  record 
halt,  once  and  for  all, 
disastrous  effects  of 
working  people  of  Amei 

Tliese  issues  are 
week  on  the  floor  by 
and  widespread  suppoijt 
at  large  for  a  strong 
gress  has  been 
the  local  level.  I  was 
one  such  leader 
Russo,  who  at  26  is  the 
ever  elected  to  the 
Council,  and  received 
of  an  emergency  ri 
Cleveland  City  Counci 
designates  the  month 
"Boycott   Meat   Month 
Cleveland  and 
Government  to  take 
to  combat  rising  meat 

The  resolution, 
ter  of  appreciation,  foll(>w 
An  Emergency 

Elesignating  the  montl 
"Boycott  Meat  Month"  iii 
land  and  memorializing 
ernment  to  take  the  steps 
bat  rising  meat  prices. 

Whereas,    throughout 
price    of   meat    has 
checked,     thereby     placii|g 
hardship  on  the  financial 
lean  families:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal 
shown  to  date  that  it 
sible    manner    to    ensure 
prices;  and 

Whereas,  the  residents  < 
land  will  not  continue  to 
tion  without  expressing 
both  the  Federal 
ludxistry;  and 

Whereas,  this  Council 
support  to  the  efforts  to 
ing  prices;  and 

Whereas,  this  resoliitl 
emergency  measure  In  tha 
Immediate  preservation  o 
safety  and  welfare;   now 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the 
of  Cleveland: 

Section  1.  That  the 
be   and  the  same   Is  hereby 
"Boycott  Meat  Month"  InJ 
land. 

Section  2.  That  the 
gress  of  the  United  State 
are   hereby  memorialized 
legislative  and  adminlstrs  t 
ejsary  to  force  a  mandati  ry 
price  of  meats 

Section  3.  That  the  Cler 
she  Is  hereby  authorized 
of   tills  resolution   to   th 
United  States  and  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Section  4.  That  this 
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To  Coiuicilman  Basil  M. 
cU  and  the  people  of 

Dear  Friends:  On  W_ 
1973, 1  was  highly  honored 
the  Emergency  Resolution 
to  me  by  its  sponsor. 

Russo,  representing  the 

oil  and  the  citizens  of  Cleve 
designates  the  month  of 
cott  Meat  Month"  and 
eral  Government  to  take  .. 
to  combat  rising  meat  prlc 

The  House  of  Represental  iv 
gin  its  deliberations  on  the  : 
nation  Act  Amendments  ol 
elude  a  rollback  of  prices 
rents  to  January  10,  1973.  . 
sions  of  the  bill  are  highly 
whatever  the  final  outcome 
the   no-nonsense   stand   ta^en 
CouncU  and  the  people  of 
demonstrates  that  the 
demanding  from  the  Congress 
dent  a  meanmgful  solution 

I  am  most  appreciative  o 
of  support  from  Cleveland 
continued  efforts  to  halt  th 
terloration  in  the  standard 
American  people. 
Sincerely. 

Frank 
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HON.  THADDEUS  I.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YOBPC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 


Spea  cer, 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr 
duty  to  inform  my  coUeagjues 
ing  of  John  Lord  O'Brian? 
attorney  who  had  an 
public  sen  ice  that  spanned 
tury. 

Born  in  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
maintained  an  active  law 
til  the  end  of  World  War 
ued  to  the  end  to  maintajn 
with  his  hometown 
had  kept  him  headquartered 
ton  for  many  years. 

Few  indi\iduals  in 
tory— and    Mr.    O'Biian^ 
tended  over  half  of  our 
ence — have  had  so  many 
serve  the  public  interest 
national,  and  international 

John  Lord  O'Brian 
these  challenges  as  they 
had  a  record  of  public 
unparalleled. 

He  was  a  member  of 
bly  for  three  terms  at  tl 
the  century  and  then 
Federal  responsibility  in 
was  named  by  President 
velt   as   U.S.   district 
western  district  of  New 

MAN   WHO  LOOKED 
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est  man,  slight  in  physicjal 
tall  in  every  other  respec 
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ful  for  the  many  accolades  he  received 
over  the  y^ars,  but  he  did  not  dwell  on 
them.  His  concern  was  for  problems  <rf 
the  day  and  in  contributing  ftirther  In 
any  way  lie  could  to  the  public  Interest. 

He  referred  to  his  role  in  lif«  as  tliat 
of  "just  a  busy  lawyer."  And  busy  he 
certainly  was —  but  never  too  busy  to 
provide  requested  counsel. 

Time  after  time,  regardless  of  party. 
Presidents  called  upon  him  for  help  in 
critical  periods.  In  three  wars,  he  was 
asked  to  counsel  with  regard  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

His  development  of  war  production 
policies  in  World  War  H  set  a  pattern 
for  the  Korean  war  period  and  future 
economic  crises. 

His  legacy  is  great  to  his  alma  mater, 
the  Buffalo  University  School  of  Law — 
now  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo  School  of  Laws.  Even  as  a 
young  state  assemblyman  in  1909,  he 
3)onsored  legislation  to  elevate  the  uni- 
versity's status. 

A  TBUE  PDBLIC  SESVANT 

Mr.  O'Brian  served  his  alma  mater — 
and  its  State  parent — ^for  many  years 
and  received  all  the  highest  honors. 

Perhaps  the  apex  was  the  action  of  the 
State  University's  board  of  tnistees  last 
November  in  naming  its  law  building  at 
the  new  university  campus  in  his  honor. 
Never  before  had  a  living  person  been 
so  honored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Lord  O'Brian  was  a 
true  public  servant  for  whom  we  can 
be  most  grateful  for  his  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  interest. 

He  was  proud  of  his  Buffalo  heritage 
and  Buffalo,  in  turn,  not  only  was  proud 
of  him  but  Is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
what  he  did  for  ow  Buffalo  area,  for  our 
State,  and  for  our  Nation  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remaiks  I 

include  the  text  of  the  very  complete 

obituary  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

BuFFAi.o's  John  Lord  O'Brian  Is  Dead  at  98; 

Pamed  Lawyer,  PtrBUc  Servant 

Wasrinctqit. — John  Lord  O'Brian.  98,  who 
gained  internatioual  fame  as  a,  lawyer  and 
public  servant,  died  today  (April  10.  1973) 
in  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
Wednesday  after  a  fall  a  day  earlier  in  his 
apartment  In  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
Washington.  It  was  learned  subsequently 
that  he  had  suffered  four  fractured  ribs. 

Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  senior  partner  In  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling. 
He  had  gone  to  his  office  for  a  few  hours 
each  morning  unta  his  fall  last  week. 

Mr.  CBrtan,  who  was  born  Oct.  14.  1874, 
at  146  Chicago  St.  in  Buffalo's  old  First  Ward. 
had  served  in  appointive  offices  to  which  be 
was  named  by  stx  Presidents. 

Mr.  O'Brian  casually  referred  to  hlmseQf  as 
"Just  a  busy  lawyer." 

But  associates  and  admirers  called  ><im 
"one  of  the  truly  great,  but  though  non- 
professional. pubUc  servants  of  this  age." 

BBESP   SEKSC   OF   JUSTSCX 

In  tlie  decades  tram.  President  TbeodoM 
Hoosewelt  to  PresMeot  Harry  8.  Ttnmaa  he 
^*">Ki  leoa^atUm  as  a  ocoisttttitla&al  law- 
yer and  gDVCRiawat  aOcial  with  a  deep  sense 
of  niddoe  tnmaoeadine  partisan  interest. 

He  alBD  ws  known  m  a  cborchmaoi  de- 
voted to  fvactioal  service  mad  a  dtiaen  dedl- 
cated  to  emc  torttennent. 

Mr.  O'Brian  "B  many  tributes  from  asso- 
ciates in  the  legal  profeasion  were  (dlmsxed 
by  recognltton  In  tbe  VS.  BapttnM  Ownt 
CTTX -TBe— Part  9 
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chambers  on  AprU  2.  1962.  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
court. 

Cocnmentiilg  oa  the  anniversary.  Chief 
justloe  Wamn  said  to  Mr.  O'Brian: 

"Pew  men  in  history  have  had  a  longer 
or  more  active  loactioe  before  this  court. 
During  all  of  these  years  you  have  served  the 
court  In  the  highest  sense." 

In  1956  Mr.  O'Brian  recelv«d  the  Gold 
Uedal  Award  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
for  "di&tlngui&hed  service"  and  was  honored 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Erie  County. 

laCEIVCD   MANT   HOIfOKS 

Twice  he  was  honored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christiana  &  Jews. 

In  195S.  he  received  a  brothertiood  citation 
"for  lifelong  service  In  tlie  fields  of  human 
relations." 

In  1956  he  received  a  National  Brother- 
hood Award  for  his  book  •'National  Security 
and  Individual  Freedom." 

Mr.  O'Brian  once  toW  a  college  audience. 
"Loyalty  to  a  great  Idea  Is  the  noblest  of 
hunuin  achievements.'* 

Friends  often  commented  that  his  entire 
career  was  a  demonstration  of  his  own  loyalty 
to  his  great  Idea — ^the  idea  of  public  service. 

In  1913  be  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Buffalo  on  a  combined  ProgresBlve  and  Cttl- 
!wns  Parties  tickets.  Mayor  Louis  P.  Fuhr- 
mann  defeated  him  In  a  close  race. 

In  1919  he  was  considered  for  nomination 
as  the  gubernatorial  candidate  by  the  Bepiub- 
llcan  State  Convention. 

In  1938  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Republi- 
can candidate  for  a  New  York  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

NAMED  V.8.  ATTOKNZT 

After  serving  three  terms  as  an  assembly- 
man in  Albany,  he  was  appointed  0nited 
States  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  a  term  beginning  In  March  1909. 

He  was  reappointed  by  President  WiUiam 
Howard  Taft  and  served  untn  December  1914. 
During  this  period  he  effectively  prosecuted 
antl-trtist  cases. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  other  presidential  appoint- 
ments were : 

By  Woodrow  Wilson,  head  of  the  War 
Emergency  Division,  Justice  Department, 
1917  to  1919. 

By  Heiljert  Hoover,  first  assistant  attorney 
general.  In  charge  of  the  Anti-Trust  division, 
1929  to  1933. 

By  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  appointed  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Covirt. 

By  Mr.  Truman,  named  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  a  strike  at  the  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  atomic  center  in  1948. 

Mr.  03rlan's  selection  to  defend  the  TVA 
was  indicative  of  bis  reuputatlon  for  freedom 
from  bias  and  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
A  Republican,  be  was  chosen  to  defend  a 
major  enterprise  of  a  Democratic  admlnJs- 
tratloo. 

WAR  FCODOcrroir  aoAiD  aoix 

Dnrtng  World  War  n  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington as  general  counsel  for  the  Office  of 
Price  Management  the  Supply  Priorities  ft 
Allocation  Board  and  the  'War  Prodttctioa 
Board.  He  resigned  from  the  WPB  in  Decem- 
ber 1»44. 

He  ijaHmeed  his  Washington  activities  wltli 
a  eonttntitng  interest  and  activity  m  BoSalo. 

Growing  up  in  Buffalo,  he  graduated  from 
School  16  and  old  Central  High  School.  He 
earned  degrees  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  University  of  Buffalo  Law  School. 

While  serving  a  clerkship  to  the  law  office 
of  ^seph  H.  Morey  3r.,  he  tattght  evening 
classes  in  oW  Central  High  School. 

He  taught  insurance  law  In  the  UB  Law 
School  and  lectured  on  medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  UB  School  of  MedlclTte. 

Mr.   03rlan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
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ia96  and  practiced  law  in  Buffalo  untU  1945 
wltti  the  firm  ol  O'Brian,  HelUngs,  Ulsh  & 
Morey. 

AIMS   ALMA   MATER 

As  an  assemblyman  in  Albany  in  1909,  Mr. 
O'Brian  sponsored  the  legislation  transform- 
ing the  University  of  Buffalo  from  a  stock 
corporation  into  an  educational  Institu- 
tion— a  move  that  raised  the  status  of  the 
college. 

He  helped  persuade  Chancellor  Charles  P. 
Norton  to  locate  the  campus  at  the  Main  St. 
site  instead  of  th©  40-acre  Rumsey  tract  on 
Elmwood  Ave.  near  the  old  Pierce-Arrow 
plant. 

In  1940  he  received  the  Chancellor's  Medal 
for  "distinguished  public  service"  from  UB. 
In  196 1.  for  "notable  contributions"  to  the 
university,  he  received  th©  Samnel  Paul 
Capen  Alumni  Award. 

Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  regent  of  the  State 
University  of  New  Tork  from  1931  to  1947.  a 
trustee  of  the  Umverslty  of  Buffalo  from 
1903  to  1929  and  an  overseer  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1939  to  1945. 

The  Law  BUIg.  on  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo's  new  campus  was  named  for  Mr. 
O'Brian  last  November  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees. 

Manly  nelschmann,  Buffalo  attorney  and 
university  trustee,  commented  at  that  time, 
"Naming  a  building  for  a  living  person  is 
unique,  but  all  the  other  trustees  went  along 
with  it  enthusiastically." 

HARVABD   ESTABLISHED   CHAIR 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Anngri>.j».n  Academy 
of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

He  was  president  of  the  Harvaid  Alumni 
Association  in  1945.  In  1955  the  John  Lord 
O'Brian  Chair  was  established  at  the  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School. 

In  1920  Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  leader  in  op- 
posing the  expulsion  of  Socialist  members 
from  the  State  Assembly. 

In  1923  he  was  oounael  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  in  anti- 
injunction  and  damage  suits  resulting  from 
a  sweatshop  strike  in  Buffalo. 

As  counsel  for  the  CivU  Service  Reform 
Association  he  was  active  In  this  field  of 
enlightened  endeavor. 

At  the  1940  Republican  National  Oouven- 
tion  in  Philadelphia  he  nnminsted  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  O'Brian  was  chancellor  of  th/t  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  New  Tork 
from  1932  to  1946.  His  home  was  on  West 
UtJca  St.  for  many  years  and  be  was  a  ves- 
tryman of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Chorcb. 

HONOHEB   BT    HTSTOKIAWS 

In  recognition  of  "a  lifetime  of  contintied 
unbroken  de\otion"  to  the  program  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  County  Historical 
Society,  he  was  awarded  the  organization's 
Red  Jacket  Medal  in  1959. 

A  member  of  the  Buffalo  Cluh,  he  was  its 
president  in  1940. 

In  1S46  Iklr.  O'Brian  represented  Iran  suc- 
cessfully in  a  dispute  with  Russia  before  the 
United  Natloiis.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  an  Army-Navy  Klying 
Pay  Board  to  study  the  merits  of  continuing 
"hazard  pay"  allowances  to  mllitay  per- 
sonneJ. 

He  a-as  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Greek  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Belgian  government  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Order  of  Leopold  IL 

In  1949  ha  was  counsel  for  professional 
baseball  in  damage  suits  fcx  more  than  (3 
mllliou  brought  against  tbe  major  leagues 
by  Dauuy  GaideUa  and  other  players  barred 
after  playing  in  the  Mexican  League. 
MAWT  xioKoas  AS*  Mflnarw 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Bqwttabte  Ufe 
Insvranee  Society  and  the  focmer  Art  Metal 
Constx-uctlon  Co.  and  a  tructee  of  the  PnMic 
AdmlalMrattos  Clearing  Bvoae,  Ckloago. 

He   was   a  siefnber  of  Ote  American  Bar 
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Association,  the  American  Law  Institute, 
Delta  UpsUon,  Phi  Delta  Phi  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Hobart 
College,  Syracuse  University.  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic InBtltute,  Brown  University  and  Har- 
vard University. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Club, 
the  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  York  and  Boston 
•nd  the  Metropolitan  Club  and  Chevy  Chase 
Club  of  Washington. 

Mr.  O'Brlan  was  an  authority  on  Western 
New  York  history.  He  enjoyed  good  music. 
He  was  an  interested  reader  of  the  sports 
pages  and  was  an  enthusiastic  tennis  player 
for  many  year. 

He  married  Alma  E.  White  of  Buffalo  Sept. 
17,  1902.  Her  father  was  Truman  C.  White, 
a  Superior  Court  Judge  in  Erie  County  who 
later  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  when  that  tribunal  was  cre- 
ated. Mrs.  O'Brlan  died  In  1968. 

Surviving  are  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Kellogg 
Mann  and  Mrs.  Wlnfleld  L.  Butsch  of  Buf- 
falo, Mrs.  Thurston  Robinson  of  Lake  View, 
N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Davis  Boylston  of  Sarasota, 
Fla. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
INCOME  TAX  INEQUITIES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  reported  to  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  personal  income  tax  dilemma.  The 
text  of  that  message  follow: 

I  came  across  a  cartoon  In  the  paper  the 
Other  day  that  expresses  the  feelings  of  a 
great  many  Americans  today.  It  said:  "Just 
when  you've  cured  yourself  of  cussing.  It's 
Income  tax  paying  time  again."  Well,  It  is 
that  time  again:  when  millions  of  American 
tax  payers  become  entangled  In  the  redtape 
of  the  annual  chore  of  filling  out  income  tax 
forms,  and  paying  the  federal  government 
for  their  right  to  be  producing  citizens.  Since 
Income  taxes  are  a  subject  near  to  the  hearts 
and  pocketbooks  of  all  working  Americans,  I 
thought  today  we'd  talk  about  taxes.  It  may 
not  be  the  most  pleasant  subject.  But  it's 
a  real  education  to  look  at  the  background 
of  the  Income  tax  mess,  and  the  misuse  to 
which  your  taxes  are  being  put  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

No  American  under  the  age  of  60  has  lived 
In  a  time  when  there  was  no  Income  tax  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  our  younger 
viewers  today  may  be  anriazed  to  learn  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  government  of 
this  country  was  able  to  operate  efficiently 
without  a  personal  Income  tsuc.  But  it  did. 
For  137  years  our  country  managed  to  func- 
tion, pay  the  bills,  and  carry  on  the  biislness 
of  government  without  having  to  resort  to 
draining  the  Incentive  of  American  workers 
through  Income  taxes.  Congress  passed  an 
Income  tax  act  in  1894,  but  It  was  quickly 
declared  un-Constltutlonal  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  people  simply  would  not  stand 
for  unequal  taxes.  Americans'  opposition  to 
taxation  goes  way  back  Into  our  history.  It 
was  unfair  taxation  that  finally  got  the 
American  colonists  so  fired-up  that  they  de- 
clared themselves  free  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
preserve  that  freedom.  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
quite  a  bit  to  say  on  taxation. 

"We  must  make  out  election  between  econ- 
omy and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude. 
If  we  run  Into  such  debts,  as  that  we  must 
be  taxed  ...  in  our  labors  and  .  .  .  our  peo- 
ple .  .  .  must  give  BO  much  of  their  earnmgs 
to  the  government  that  they  will  have  no 
time  to  think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mis- 
managers  to  account . . .  private  fortunes  are 
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destroyed  by  public  ai 
extravagance. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  could 
the  US  (government  In 
wouldn't  recognize  the 
found. 

How  did  the  federal 
without  revenue  derlve<i 
for    137   years?   The 
1913,  when  the 
ratified,  the  government 
ance  with  the  Constitui 
can  Revolution  to  the 
periods  of  war  citizens 
eral  taxes  except  the 
to  the  tax  act,  federal 
from  taxes  on  liquors, 
tariff  and  sale  of  public 
years   oui   federal 
warnings  of   President 
pbasls  was  on  less 
dividual  responsibility 
prospered  mainly  due  to 
freedom  the  people 

Every  time  governmen ; 
its  people  in  taxes,  It 
freedom  to  use  as  he 
his  labor. 

.    There  is  little  doubt 
the  Congress  and  in 
who  voted  to  amend  th( 
low  Income  taxes  had 
monster  they  were 
thirty-word   statement 
Constitution,  has  come 
lection  regulations  that 
vate   lives   of  every 
Internal  Revenue  Code 
reaching  group  of 
a  stumbling  block  to 
has  led  our  government 
tlonary   element   In   th< 
deficit  spending. 

With  the  American 
bill,    federal    bureaucralb 
country  on   the   wildest 
world   history.   In    1971, 
exceeded  the  combined 
other  nation  In  the 
And  It  continues  to  groi ' 
calculated  that  the 
national  debt  costs  the 
minute. 

Even  though  Congrest 
aid  appropriations  bill 
called  emergency 
ther  Continuing 
Interim  blU  allows  more 
your  tax  money  to  be 
That's  nearly  one  half 
the  1972  level. 

It  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
Congress  to  continue 
authorized  by  the 
result  In  huge  deficits 
stltutlon  is  there 
for  taxing  the  American 
to  foreign  nations, 
tlons  and  the  United 

It   is   equally   unjust 
worker,  farmer,  small 
middle    income    people 
financial  burden  of  this 
middle  Income  pay 
personal   Income   taxes 
great  bulk  of  use,  sales, 
other  taxes.  While 
supplies  only  27.5%   of 
the  average  citizen  keep  i 
face  every  April  15th. 

There's  a  growing 
in  the  tax  laws  by  middlfe 
And  a  glance  at  headlines 
country  mdicates  that 
taxes,  taxes,  taxes.  Theytvi 
complexities  of  the   tax 
the  rich  and  the  super 
no  money  to  support  the 
them  to  make  their 
those  who  live  abroad 
Americans  who  labor 
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million  dollar  corporatioi  is  pay  little  or  no 
Income  taxes  on  the  money  they  make 
There's  the  celebrated  case  a  billionaire  in 
this  country  who  Is  repor  ted  to  have  an  in- 
come from  investments  to  ;aling  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  tax  when  com- 
puted by  the  method  the  »iiddle  income  tax- 
payer uses  would  be  $75  iilllion  a  year.  Yet 
he  pays  only  a  few  thousaiid  dollars,  because 
of  loopholes  and  tax  shelters. 

The  American  taxpayer  I  has  every  right  to 
be  up  in  arms  over  the  Inkquitles  In  the  tax 
system.  When  the  Intemil  Revenue  Service 
began  collecting  personal  income  taxes  in 
1913  it  imposed  a  minll 
percent  on  Incomes  over] 
mum  of  seven  percent 
excess  of  $500,000.  If  yoi 
schedule  today,  you'll  sea 

makes  only  $1,000  must  fl_^   ..  . ^^^ 

the  scale  goes  up  to  70  pircent  on  earnines 
hi  excess  of  $200,000.  I 

So  far  In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
Introduced  28  bills  ahned  at  providing  tax 
benefits  for  the  average  w^rklngman.  elderly 
and  retired  people  and  sinall  businessmen 
Many  of  my  bills  have  rei^lved  a  geat  deal 
of  Congressional  support. 

Early  hi  this  session,  I  Introduced  a  bUl 
that  would  allow  retired  individuals  having 
a  gross  mcome  of  $10,000  I>r  less  not  to  have 
to  file  Income  tax  retumsJ  These  people  who 
have  worked  all  their  ll*es  should  be  en- 
titled to  enjoy  a  moderate  Income  free  of 
taxation  In  their  retlremjent  years.  In  the 
same  general  area  of  tax  assistance  to  the 
elderly,  one  bUl  I  have  introduced  would 
allow  any  individual  whc  has  reached  the 
age  of  65  and  continues  t  >  work  to  elect  to 
treat  services  performed  ty  him  as  noncov- 
ered  (and  exempt  from  tix)  for  Social  Se- 
curity purposes.  After  all,  these  people  have 
already  paid  theh:  share  jf  Social  Security 
during  the  time  before  thsy  reached  age  65. 

Another  of  my  tax  relfef  bUls  that  has 
gained  much  recognition  atid  support  from  a 
wide  spectrum  of  Congresa  would  allow  a  tax 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  incurred  In 
the  adoption  of  a  child.  F  f ty-flve  legislators 
have  Joined  me  In  this  bll  so  far.  Existing 
tax  laws  allow  for  a  tax  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenses  resulting  fr  >m  the  birth  of  a 
child,  and  similar  consid  sratlon  should  be 
shown  to  those  people  whc  i  seek  to  provide  a 
home  for  children  throufh  legal  adoption. 
Another  bill  to  aid  the  wo:  'klngman  is  to  al- 
low an  itemized  deduction  for  automobile 
Insurance  premiums. 

Two  more  of  my  tax  re  lef  proposals  this 
session  would  provide  he  p  to  the  average 
citizen.  I  propose  to  Incri  ase  from  $700  to 
$1,800  the  personal  Incone  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer.  This  Induces  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  for  a  dependi  mt,  and  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  old  ige  and  blindness. 
Another  would  allow  a  ti  xpayer  to  deduct 
the  expenses  incurred  In  naklng  repairs  or 
Improvements  to  their  hoi  les.  It  would  also 
allow  the  owners  of  rental  housing  to  amor- 
tize at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of  reba- 
bilitating  or  restoring  reiLtal  housing.  An- 
other bill  would  allow  an  1  acome  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  amount  of  so  ;ial  security  taxes 
paid  by  employees  and  ths  self-employed. 

Laist  week,  I  co-authored  and  introduced 
along  with  13  other  Congressmen  a  bill  to 
allow  Itemized  deductions  f  >r  Individuals  who 
rent  their  principal  reside:  ices.  Twenty-four 
Representatives  have  Joine  1  me  In  introduc- 
ing to  extend  to  all  unmirried  Individuals 
the  full  tax  benefits  of  Inc  >me  splitting  now 
enjoyed  by  married  Individuals  filing  Joint 
returns.  I  have  two  bills  rel  ited  to  education. 
One  allows  teachers  who  qontlnue  their  ed- 
ucation to  deduct  certain  related  expenses. 
The  other  allows  parents  a  tax  credit  for  the 
money  they  spend  for  tultl<  n  expenses  Incur- 
red In  providing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  their  childreti. 

More  and  more  leglslatUm  Is  being  Intro- 
duced to  provide  tax  reliefl  ' 
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who  have  been  forced  to  carry  the  tax  burden 
of  the  country.  But  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  the  tax  system  Is  as  Important  as  provid- 
ing tax  benefits  to  middle  Income  people.  I 
have  reintroduced  bills  that  would  remove 
the  tax-exempt  status  from  foundations  en- 
gaged in  propaganda  and  politics,  and  force 
them  to  show  each  source  of  income,  includ- 
ing the  money  they  receive  from  govern- 
mental sources. 

Tliese  bills  and  others  I  have  Introduced 
this  session  would  give  some  measure  of  tax 
relief  to  the  average  American  taxpayer.  But 
they  don't  provide  the  full  answer  to  the  in- 
come tax  mess  this  country  is  In.  The  real 
solution  Is  to  repeal  the  federal  personal  In- 
come tax  laws,  and  require  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  obey  the  Constitution.  It  would 
put  this  area  of  government  back  Into  the 
Jurisdiction  of  state  and  local  authorities. 
Here  the  people  have  the  greatest  Influence 
and  control  over  government  and  a  closer 
chance  to  watch  the  spending  of  their  taxes. 
To  this  end,  I  have  re-lntroduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  23,  known  as  the  Liberty 
Amendment.  This  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  would  abolish  personal  in- 
come tax,  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibit 
the  United  States  Oovernment  from  engag- 
ing in  business  in  competition  with  Its  citi- 
zens. It  has  already  passed  the  legislatures 
of  8  states  on  Its  way  to  adoption. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  would  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  free  enterprise  sector,  and  restore 
Constitutional  balance  between  state  and 
federal  governments. 

The  federal  government  can  continue  to 
operate  without  enslaving  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a  personal  Income  tax — It  worked  for 
137  years  without  It.  Elimination  of  uncon- 
stitutional federal  programs  alone  would 
make  up  the  difference.  Government  can  do 
nothing  for  people  they  cannot  do  better  for 
themselves  and  that  includes  spending  their 
money. 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  H.R.  5163,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Since  the  introduction  of  that  bill 
on  March  5, 1  have  received  a  great  many 
letters  supporting  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  legislation.  In  addition,  several  days 
of  testimony  on  H.R.  5163  have  been 
held  by  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  believe  the  comments  and 
testimony  which  have  been  received  are 
of  interest  to  all  Members.  I  am  repro- 
ducing below  excerpts  from  meetings 
and  the  statements  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  last  several  weeks: 

Lincoln  D.  Lynch,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Middleborough  Public  Schools, 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  February  21,  1973: 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your  proposed 
revision  of  Title  I,  ESEA.  based  on  educa- 
tional disadvantage.  I  have  sent  letters  home 
with  each  of  over  3,500  children  asking  that 
their  parents  write  to  their  Congressmen 
asking  for  an  extension  of  Title  I  based  on 
your  premise.  I  have  also  written  to  Carl 
Perkins  describing  how  unfair  his  proposed 
extension  bill  is  to  children  who  need  help. 
With  his  bill  we  find  that  because  of  local 
geography  or  having  parents  over  an  income 
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guideline,  children  In  need  are  denied  the 
advantages  of  our  good  Title  I  programs. 

My  School  Committee  does  not  feel  we 
should  run  programs  which  discriminate 
against  children  with  special  needs,  and 
with  the  changing  emphasis  evidenced  in  the 
administration  of  Title  I,  we  are  at  the  point 
In  time  where  rather  than  discriminate,  we 
will  locally  support  very  reduced  programs 
but  try  to  help  all  children  who  need  it. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Sava,  executive  direc- 
tor, Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Educational  Activities,  and  vice  presi- 
dent, Charles  P.  Kettering  Foundation, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  March  28,  1973: 

I  will  conclude  with  this  fiat  statement: 
the  burden  of  educational  research  and  ex- 
perience indicates  that  homogenized  Instruc- 
tion will  work  well  for  a  minority  of  scholas- 
tlcally  Inclined  students  who  have  no  more 
control  over  their  aptitudes  than  they  have 
over  the  color  of  their  eyes.  If  we  wish  to 
design  an  education  that  wUl  serve  the  rest 
well,  we  must  go  toward  Individualized  In- 
struction— for  there  Is  nowhere  else  to  go. 
As  the  19th  century  philosopher  Lichtenberg 
put  it,  "I  do  not  know  whether.  If  things 
change,  they  will  get  better;  but  I  do  know 
that  If  they  are  to  get  better,  they  must 
change." 

Robert  G.  Scanlon,  executive  director, 
Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  March  28,  1973: 

House  Bill  5163  represents  an  Impressive, 
Innovative  approach  to  Federal  assistance  for 
programs  to  Improve  the  academic  proficien- 
cy of  children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. The  bill  provides  a  much  needed 
revision  of  the  means  of  allocating  funds  and 
strategies  for  providing  quality  education  to 
children  in  educational  need.  The  use  of  test- 
ing to  Identify  educational  need  is  a  sound 
notion  and  operationally  possible  with  cur- 
rent knowledge  In  the  field  of  education. 
Further,  the  Intent  to  Individualize  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents Is  a  desperately  needed  step.  .  .  .  H.R. 
5163  is  long  overdue  and  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  institution  of  major  changes  in 
our  educational  system. 

Dr.  Joseph  Dionne,  vice  president,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  March  29,  1973: 

The  criterion-referenced  testing  program 
called  for  in  H.R.  5163  is  well  wlthm  the  state 
of  the  art  of  such  tests.  With  eighteen 
months  In  which  to  develop  the  tests,  the 
commission  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
appropriate  level  of  generalization  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  Insure  that  the  Items  are  sensi- 
tive to  Instruction.  One  of  the  major 
strengths  of  criterion-referenced  tests  Is  that 
they  make  explicit  a  continuum  of  objec- 
tives. ...  In  summary,  CTB/McOraw-HlU 
supports  H.R.  5163  as  a  major  development 
in  educational  testing  and  evaluation. 

Dr.  James  Popham,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  March  29,  1973: 

Criterion-referenced  measures  are  used  to 
ascertain  an  Individual's  status  with  respect 
to  some  criterion,  that  Is,  an  explicitly  de- 
scribed type  of  learner  competence.  It  is 
because  the  individual's  performance  is  com- 
pared with  an  established  criterion  rather 
than  the  performance  of  other  Individuals 
that  these  measures  are  described  as  criterion 
referenced.  The  meaningfulness  of  an  indi- 
vidual score  Is  not  dependent  on  comparisons 
with  other  Individuals  who  took  the  test. 
We  want  to  know  what  Individual  can  do, 
not  how  he  stands  In  comparison  with  others. 

Dr.  William  J.  Early,  superintendent 
of  governmental  affairs,  Flint,  Mich., 
School  District,  March  28,  1973: 

Speaking  directly  to  H.R.  5163,  we  believe 
from  our  experience  In  Michigan  that  It  does 
effectively  transfer  the  basic  determination 
of  eligibility  from  the  use  of  census  data  on 
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income  to  that  of  educational  deficiency.  .  .  . 
The  legislation  also  provides  flexibility  of 
programing  by  permitting  the  funds  to  follow 
the  child.  This  is  particularly  crucial  in  urban 
areas  where  great  mobility  may  exist  during 
the  school  year. 

Dr.  John  Porter,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  State  of  Michigan, 
March  26, 1973 : 

I  think  that  the  concept  Is  just  absolutely 
essential,  and  the  concept  of  moving  from 
where  we  are  today  to  account  for  what  we 
do  Is  important  enough  to  set  in  motion  this 
tj-pe  of  legislation.  ...  I  think,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  can  be  done.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  done. 

R.  M.  N.  Crosby,  M.D.,  pediatric  neu- 
rosurgery and  neurology,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  April  6.  1973: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting on  your  bUI  (H.R.  5163).  I  think 
this  Is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  In- 
novative and  attacks  the  problem  more  di- 
rectly than  has  been  done  previously. 

The  statements  that  I  make  about  this  bill 
are  my  own.  As  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Com- 
mittee without  consulting  directly  with 
them;  however,  you  will  find  that  many  ot 
the  Ideas  expressed  In  your  statement  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1973  concerning  H.R.  5163,  are  coincident 
with  many  of  the  recommendations  that  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  has  made  in 
o\ir  Annual  Report  for  1973. 

This  bin  has  the  major  advantages  that  it 
obviates  the  problem  and  misdirection  of 
funds  under  present  Title  I  methods.  The 
determination  of  educational  handicapped, 
rather  than  economic  dlsabUlty  Is  much 
more  to  the  point.  The  use  of  criterion  ref- 
erenced testing  Is  an  ideal  which  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  should  be  the  direction  in 
which  such  legislation  goes.  This  obviates 
the  use  of  antiquated  census  figures  and 
disregards  economic  status  In  rendering  aid 
to  children  who  really  need  It. 

Jasper  Harvery,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin,  April  9,  1973: 

I  have  read  with  Interest  your  H.R.  5163, 
Introduced  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  ...  It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  this 
bill  would  include  under  those  who  are  eli- 
gible children  who  have  deficiencies  result- 
ing from  a  physical  or  mental  handicap. 

Although  undoubtedly  there  will  l>e  those 
who  will  question  your  innovative  formula 
which  eliminates  the  use  of  census  and  APDC 
data  in  computmg  Title  I  payments,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  criterion  ref- 
erenced test  as  a  substitute  will  be  vastly 
superior  to  the  census  data  formula.  .  .  . 

I  do  endorse  this  blU  and  I  feel  that  it 
has  far-reaching  Implications  for  defining 
disadvantaged  children  on  a  current  basis 
and  further  that  it  provides  for  develop- 
ment of  Individualized  programs. 

The  Honorable  Bruce  King.  Govei-nor 
of  New  Mexico,  March  30,  1973: 

My  staff  and  I  have  reviewed  and  discussed 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  5163.  We  have  agreed 
that  the  bill  addressed  itself  to  a  critical 
area  of  educational  need  in  a  manner  which 
we  consider  an  Improvement  over  the  present 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems— at 
least  In  some  respects. 

In  capsule  form  I  have  outlined  below 
those  provisions  which  strike  me  as  most 
favorable  In  our  attempts  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  these  children: 

1.  The  Intent  of  the  bUl  is  to  serve  all 
children  who  are  in  need  of  developing  skills 
In  the  basic  areas  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics; 

2.  An  attempt  Is  made  In  the  bOl  to  use 
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as  current   a  student  count  aa  possible  to 
determine  eligibility: 

3.  The  bill  allows  the  states  to  devise  their 
own  definition  of  disadvantaged; 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  can  lor  the 
states  to  devise  their  own  distribution 
formula; 

6.  TIM  bill  oalla  for  a  continuation  of 
parental  Involvement  in  matters  affecting 
their  children. 

Henry  J.  Perrt.  project  director,  board 
of  educatten,  Wetborsfield,  Conn.,  March 
21. 1973: 

I  perused  your  proposal  in  the  Report  on 
Preschool  Education,  March  7,  1973,  coucern- 
tng  the  using  of  criterion  referenced  testing, 
individualized  teaching  and  reinforcement 
varlabiea  that  have  an  effect  on  student 
productivity. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  that  were  stated 
In  the  article  can  be  corroborated  by  a  Title 
in  Project  that  we  have  been  conducting  in 
the  Wethersfleld  School  Department  In 
Connecticut. 

The  Project  Is  studying  the  use  of  a  com- 
prehensive motivational  system.  Our  first 
year  analysis  of  statistical  data  has  found 
that  the  student  achievement  Is  greater  when 
you  involve  the  individualization  process  In 
conjunction  with  positive  reinforcement  by 
parents  and  teachers. 

Through  the  usage  of  criterion -referenced 
testing,  we  diagnose  the  strength  and  wealc- 
ness  of  students  and  dwell  on  those  be- 
havioral objectives  that  students  cannot 
accomplish  with  at  least  80 7e  accuracy. 

Cecil  D.  Hardesty,  superintendent  ot 
schools.  Duval  County,  Pla.: 

DuvMl  County  hM  been  dealing  with  cri- 
terion referenoed  tests  and  IndlviduallBed 
instruction  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
We  find  ouiBelvea  in  support  of  your  efforts 
to  place  emphasis  on  reading  and  matbe- 
matlcs  and  on  individualizing  of  instruc- 
tional programs. 

Mrs.  Latriece  Wade,  title  I  coordi- 
nator, Jones  County  schools.  Laurel, 
Miss.,  April  2, 1973: 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  in  this  office 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  allocation,  distribution, 
and  provisions  of  Title  1  funds.  In  Jones 
County,  M isBlsslppl,  this  year  our  project  has 
attempted  to  provide  individualised  pro- 
grams of  remediation  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  have 
funds  provided  on  the  basis  of  educational 
needs  of  the  children  ratber  than  on  eco- 
nomic needs.  Your  plan  of  parent  involve- 
ment is  an  exceUent  idea,  also. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Allison,  general  manacier. 
Educational  Products,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
March  23, 1973: 

I  share  many  of  your  feelings  that  Title  I 
should  be  expanded  to  incliide  all  of  the 
children  in  the  present  public  school  system 
nationwide.  To  isolate  a  child  according  to 
his  ecoiKxnlc  and  educational  level  and  to 
deny  cmottaer  chUd  the  right  to  InnovatlTe 
and  Interesting  currtculum  because  he  Is 
somewhat  more  affluent  is  futile.  A  lasting 
change  will  never  be  effected  according  to 
the  present  guidelines  of  E8E1A  Title  1. 

John  T.  Cicoo.  superintendent  of 
schools.  Catholic  School  Board,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  March  23, 1973: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  H.R. 
61<I3  which  you  introduced  In  Congress.  I 
also  read  the  Congressional  Record,  Vol- 
ume 119  dated  Tuesday.  March  8.  1973.  Ob- 
viously, I  cannot  speak  for  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  or  Catholic  educators 
throughout  the  country,  but  I  do  find  your 
Bill  to  be  very  interesting.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly wtth  your  concept  that  the  most 
equitable  method  of  appropriation  is  edu- 
cational deprivation  rather  than  economic 
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parental    In- 
in  the  Con- 
»e  most  beneficial 
but  also  to  the 


f  mds  to  the  states, 
and  has  lieen  in- 


deprlvation.   I   also   feel 
volvement  such  as  you 
gresfiional  Record  would 
not  only  to  the  children 
parents, 

"Warren  Pederson.  coordinator,  title  I, 
ESEA,  Department  of  P|iblic  Instruction, 
State  of  North  Dakota : 

One  of  the  iirgent  ehaiiges  that  was  evi- 
dent from  the  beginning  of  Title  I,  ESEA, 
was  the  need  for  a  chanj  e  in  tlie  formula 
used  to  distribute  TiUe  I 

Tlie  present  method  is 
equitable  from  the  very  lleginning  and  the 
poverty  guidelines  elimlxu  te  many  children 
from  the  program  who 
greater  need  than  those 
services. 

We  tn  North  DaXota,  sirongly  favor  your 
plan  of  allocating  funds  oi  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational need;  rather  tha  i  on 
outdated,  inequitable  and 
sound  data. 

Approximately  95%  of  a)l  Title  I  funds  in 
North  Dakota  budgeted 
struction  and  most  of  our  Projects  are  Imple- 
menting individualized  pre  grams  of  remedia- 
tion. Naturally,  we  favor 
approach   becatise   these 


the  best  results  in  most  caj  es 
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program  and  the  flexibllit;    at  the  State  lev 
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Ailldren 


great    or 
receiving 


the  basis  of 
educationally  un- 


^e  individualized 
>rograms  produce 


basis  of  a  testing 


^here  the  greatest 
mprovement  over 


el  to  allocate'  the  funds, 
need  is,  will  be  a  great 
the  present  system. 

B.  G.  Williams,  associate  director  for 
Federal  programs,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, State  of  Aricansas,  April  4,  1973: 

After  reading  the  Bill  atid  the  comments, 
I  am  favorably  impressed  wtlh  your  Bill  and 
I  wholeheartedly  support  «he  elimination  of 
census  and  AFDC  data  in.  the  oosnputation 
at  Title  I  payments.  As  perhaps  you  know, 
onr  State  is  penalized  seterely  tn  the  dis- 
trlbutioai  formula  t>ecause  of  the  use  of  the 
AFDC  factor.  The  AFDC  factor  tttids  to  fa- 
vor the  large  urban  states 
the  poor  states. 


associ  ite 


Leslie  Briuegar, 
ent.  Department  of 
California,  April  4,  1973 

First  of  all,  I   want  to 
In  the  inclusion  of  several 
tant  concepts  which  ehoul  3 
vastly  Improved  piece  of 
d  isad  vantaged. 

Because  I  have  a  prlmar^ 
sponsiblltty   for    handlcapj  ted 
their  education,  it  is  gral  Ifylng 
reference  to  physical  m 
the  Declaration  of  Policy. 

Finally,    the    inclusion 
education  plans  for  children 
toward  the  improvement 
program. 
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Robert  M.  Gagne, 
Study  in  the  Behavioral 
ford,  Calif.,  March  27 


19  rs 


be 


■I*  Is  seems  to  me  to 
planned  and  forward-look^g 
latlon.  The  idea  of  basing 
of  dlsadvantagfe  upon  the 
rlon  referenced  tests  in  rei 
matics  is  surely  an  excellent 
ture  of  the  bin. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
and  acted  upon.  I  shall  c^ainly 
the  support  I  can.  and  as^ 
do  likewise. 


So  lool 


Mr.  L.  M.  Pennock 
tion   of   Elementary 
Arlington,  Va.,  March  2 

The    National    Associatioh 
School  Principals  endorses 
5163.    We    like    the    citatloi 
Disadvantaged  Children's 
NAESP  endorses  your  phi 
this  bill,  which  provides 
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superintend- 
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every  student  who  needs  faelf  .  We  believe  this 
should  remove  many  of  tlm  administrative 
problems  that  befell  the  TiU  \  I  prognun. 

Congratulations  are  due  jfm  for  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  past  forniula  which  used 
outdated  census  fibres  to  determine  who 
should  receive  aid. 


Mr.    Donald   S.   Bliss, 
member,   executive  board 
school  volimteer  program, 
N.  Mex.,  March  27, 1973 : 


treasurer  and 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque, 


It  is  quite  evident  that  learning  problems 
make  Uttle  distinction  betwe  sn  the  economic 
and  social  backgrounds  of  tlie  children  who 
have  these  problems.  To  me  i  learning  prob- 
lem is  a  problem  VaaX  nee<Js  our  attention 
regardless  of  where  it  is  fount  I. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  There  are  many 
others  who  feel  as  I  do  and  believe  that  all 
learning  problems  need  atttntion.  no*  Just 
tbose  that  qualify  due  to  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. 


TOO  MANY  LOCff  HOLES 


HON.  ANCHER  YELSEN 

or    MIKlrESOTn 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRI  SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  if,  1973 

Mr.  NET  SEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Onie  Neu- 
decker  of  the  Sleepy  Ey0  Herald  Dis- 
patch In  my  congressioijal  district  in 
Minnesota  recently  [tlugi^  ediUnlally 
for  toe  passage  of  stronger  legislation  to 
close  loopholes  through  which  criminals 
have  been  managing  to  escape  justice. 
Certainly,  many  of  us  her  j  in  Washing- 
ton share  his  views,  and  we  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  without  further  delay 
upon  the  crime  package  ;hat  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Neudecker's  editoriil  follows: 

Too  Mant  Loopholes 

Time  and  again  we  read  iibout  criminals 
who  escape  Justice  because  of  loopholes  In 
the  law. 

Others  who  have  been  s<  rvlng  time  try 
desperately  to  have  their  cases  re-heard, 
hoping  that  a  sympathetic  Jury  will  turn 
them  free. 

Last  month  in  Washington  ,  D.C.  police  ar- 
rested a  self-styled  revolutionary  and  put 
him  In  Jail.  He  was  carrying  a  sawed-off  .303 
rlfie  . . .  the  same  gun  which,  it  is  known,  was 
used  to  murder  at  least  foii-  innocent  vic- 
tims since  the  first  of  the  ytar. 

Less  than  two  months  before,  the  self- 
same 8u^>ect  had  been  art<e6ted,  charged 
with  several  minor  offenses,  fined  $205  and 
released  after  being  held  les^  than  20  hours 
in  a  detention  center. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  ariest  the  suspect 
who  was  standing  outside  of 
made  a  sudden  lunge  toward 
was  halted  when  the  police  ( Irew  their  guns 
and  ordered  him  to  stop. 

Reaching  in  the  car,  one 
picked  up  a  snubnosed  .38 
from  the  floor  in  front  of  tlie  driver's  seat. 
Tlie  suspect  did  not  Iiave  a  Washington  per- 
mit to  carry  a  gim.  The  gui  law  carries  a 
heavy  penalty,  but  the  si^pect  was  not 
charged  with  this  crime. 

Why? 

Because  the  polioeman  picked  the  gun  off 
the  floor  of  the  car  withouq 
rant. 

Loopiioles.  You  can  say  tfakt  again! 

Five  years  ago  when  he  rai  for  presidency 
Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he  would  correct  the 
imbalance  in  law  which  prctects  criminals 
at  the  expense  of  the  innocent. 

Tliie  is  one  campaign  pro^nise  which  re- 
mains to  be  fulfilled. 

Let's  hope  Mr.  Nixon  gets  a^und  to  it,  and 
quickly. — O.N. 
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TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  n.i.tNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
bill  Introduced  yesterday  is  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  and  innovative  piece 
of  trade  legislation  ever  submitted  to 
Congress.  For  the  first  time,  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dent has  provided  for  the  evolution  of  a 
more  open  system  of  international  trade. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  new  authority 
for  the  expansion  of  East-West  trade. 
Title  V  of  the  trade  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Communist  coim tries  here- 
tofore denied  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment and  to  provide  such  treatment  in 
the  context  of  and  for  the  duration  of 
such  commercial  agreements. 

For  years  I  have  sponsored  such  legis- 
lation in  the  firm  belief  that  we  can  and 
should  trade  with  Commimist  countries 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

I  first  introduced  an  East- West  Trade 
Relations  Act.  H.R.  10569,  on  April  24, 
1969.  I  have  reintroduced  it  In  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress.  Currently  my  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  is  H.R.  5944, 
introduced  on  March  21, 1973. 

Viewed  as  a  framework  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  import  restrictions  on  both  sides, 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
is  a  major  step  forward  toward  normaliz- 
ing trade  relations  with  the  state-con- 
trolled economies  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  bill 
commercial  agreements  will  not  take  ef- 
fect if  either  House  of  Congress  disap- 
proves of  them  within  90  days  of  their 
submission  to  Congress. 

Commercial  agreements  made  under 
title  V  must  include  certain  provisions. 
In  particular,  they  must  be  limited  to 
an  initial  term  of  not  more  than  3  years 
and  provide  for  suspension  or  termina- 
tion at  any  time  for  national  security 
reasons.  Certain  provisions  may  be  in- 
cluded in  commercial  agreements  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  such  as  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  commercial  disputes  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  industrial  rights  and  proc- 
esses in  Commimist  countries.  The  bill 
provides  for  bargaining  with  respect  to 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  that  is, 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  restric- 
tions on  impoits  In  return  for  a  variety 
of  concessions  which  would  considerably 
ease  the  position  of  American  firms  doing 
business  with  Communist  state  trading 
agencies. 

The  bill  also  repeals  the  embargo  on 
furs  and  skins  which  are  the  product  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  which  dates 
from  1951.  Also,  the  bill  would  repeal 
the  Johnson  Act  which  prohibits  the 
making  of  loans  to  Communist  coun- 
tries £uid  which  has  inhibited  long-term 
payment  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
U.S.  capital  goods  and  equipment.  That 
act  is  both  imnecessary  and  disruptive  of 
trade  and  it  should  be  repealed. 

All  in  aU  the  bill  provides  a  new  legal 
framework  and  a  bridge  for  trade  be- 
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tween   our   market   economy   and   the 
state-planned  systems. 

In  my  view,  the  new  legal  framework 
is  appropriate  and  conforms  with  a  series 
of  steps  which  the  President  has  taken 
since  assuming  oflBce.  As  one  who  has 
urged  that  these  steps  be  taken,  it  is  with 
special  pride  that  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  these  initiatives. 

The  President  has  lifted  the  embargo 
on  U.S.  trade  with  China.  Now  trade  with 
China  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon  has  rescinded  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  certain 
grain  cargoes  to  Eastern  Europe  must  be 
carried  in  U.S.  vessels.  He  has  also  re- 
scinded the  requirement  which  prohibits 
full-cargo  grain  shipment  to  Eastern 
Em'ope. 

In  addition,  most  agricultural  exports 
to  Communist  countries  now  require 
only  a  general  Ucense. 

The  result  of  these  bold  initiatives  has 
been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  modest  increase  in  trade  with  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  with  whom  we 
have  had  no  trade  for  decades. 

In  response  to  a  growing  clamor  from 
the  Russian  people  for  more  and  better 
quality  food,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
promised  them  a  25-percent  increase  in 
animal  protein  food  over  the  next  5 
years.  To  do  this,  the  Russian  officials 
must  not  only  increase  livestock  num- 
bers, they  must  also  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  feed  available  within  their 
country.  Last  year's  Russian  grain  crops 
were  a  dismal  failure. 

Soviet  trade  teams  which  came  to  the 
United  States  during  those  hot,  stormy 
days  of  last  summer  promptly  bought  up 
over  one-fom-th  of  the  total  U.S.  wheat 
crop.  This  surely  must  have  been  the 
greatest  concentrated  buying  splurge  of 
agriculture  commodities  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  one  most  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted. 

I  was  fortimate  to  be  able  to  make  two 
trips  to  Russia  last  year — one  in  January 
long  before  the  great  wheat  sale,  and  an- 
other in  September  before  the  chafe  had 
settled  from  the  sale. 

My  opinion  after  I  returned  from  both 
trips  was  this:  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
a  buyer  of  American  agricultural  produce 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  news  of  the 
past  2  days  indicating  substantial  pur- 
chases in  1973  reinforces  my  opinions. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  some  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  before  we  can  classify 
Russia  as  a  sure-fire  customer. 

Of  primary  importance  Is  the  tariff 
discrimination  which  the  United  States 
currently  imposes  on  the  products  of  all 
but  a  few  Commimist  countries.  For  years 
we  have  failed  to  accord  them  the  same 
tariffs  which  we  charge  virtually  evei-y 
other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  time,  past 
time,  when  this  discrimination  should  be 
ended.  It  remains  a  significant  barrier  to 
world  trade  and  will  always  limit  the 
amount  of  American  goods  which  Com- 
munist countries  will  be  able  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  introduced 
the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  in 
previous  Congi-esses,  and  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  recommend  similar 
language  in  title  V  of  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 
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What  are  our  possibilities  of  further 
massive  agricultural  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  I  think  they  are  good,  especially 
if  Congress  acts  on  this  bill. 

When  I  visited  Moscow  a  year  ago 
January,  I  was  on  a  soybean  sales  mis- 
sion. I  carried  a  suitcase  crammed  with 
edible  soybean  products. 

A  recent  discovery  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  of  a  simple  blanching  process 
that  removes  the  painty  taste  from  soy- 
beans offers  real  possibilities  for  greatly 
increasing  human  use  of  this  protein- 
rich  vegetable.  I  wanted  to  give  the  Rus- 
sians exposure  to  these  food-use  possibil- 
ities. While  there,  I  talked  to  many  high- 
ranking  government  officials  and  dis- 
played my  wares. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  to  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  bought  1  million 
bushels  of  our  soybeans. 

And  in  May,  President  Nixon  visited 
Moscow,  apparently  setting  the  stage  for 
the  large-scale  resumption  of  trade. 

In  September,  then  Governor  Ogilvie 
asked  me  to  lead  Illinois'  agriculture 
trade  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Along 
with  farm  leaders  from  throughout  the 
State,  I  took  part  in  the  first  agriculture 
trade  mission  representing  a  State  to 
visit  the  Soviets. 

We  showed  the  Russians  we  were  more 
than  willing  to  do  business  with  them. 
We  acquainted  them  with  Illinois  farm 
leaders  and  the  products  we  have  to  sell. 
And  we  made  sure  they  knew  that  Ill- 
inois is  the  leading  agriculture  export 
State  in  the  Union. 

While  we  were  there  we  met  and  talk- 
ed with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  Nikolay  Patolichev,  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  individual  who  de- 
termines Russian  purchases  of  foreign 
agricultural  products.  We  also  met  with 
Agriculture  Minister  Vladimir  Matske- 
vich,  who  has  since  been  replaced — ap- 
parently because  of  the  failures  in  Rus- 
sian grain  production. 

We  also  visited  Russian  markets,  co- 
operative farms,  and  agricultural  re- 
search centers.  From  this  experience,  we 
developed  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
status  of  Russian  agriculture,  what  their 
needs  are,  and  we  let  them  know  what 
we  could  supply. 

After  these  two  visits,  I  am  convinced 
that  great  agiicultural  trade  potential 
exists  now  with  Russia  and  will  continue 
to  exist  for  sometime  to  come. 

First,  they  will  continue  to  have  to 
Import  grains.  And  there  is  no  reason  it 
cannot  be  U.S.  grown  grain.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  going  to  push  ahead  with 
its  protein  expansion  program.  They 
have  many  livestock  on  feed,  and  they 
were  still  expanding  their  herds  when  I 
was  there.  Complicating  this  as  far  as 
tlie  Russians  are  concerned  is  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  grow- 
ing season  is  short.  Moscov;  is  on  a  par- 
allel witli  Labrador,  and  the  Ukraine,  the 
so-called  bread  basket  of  Russia,  is  on 
the  same  latitude  as  central  Minnesota. 
In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  an 
ideal  country  for  the  production  of  grain. 
Even  with  ideal  weather  conditions,  the 
Soviets  will  have  to  push  hard  to  pro- 
duce enough  grain  for  only  their  mini- 
mum needs  under  their  great  protein  ex- 
pansion program.  In  addition,  we  have 
received  preliminary  reports  that  their 
current  winter  wheat  crop  is  in  some 
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difficulty  due  to  lack  of  BufBctent  snow 
cover  this  winter. 

Second,  not  only  will  the  RussImis  be 
interested  in  more  wheat  and  feed  gratas, 
they  are  genutaely  interested  In  soy- 
beans. Minister  Patollchev  told  me  that 
he  was  almost  positive  they  would  be 
purchasing  substantial  amounts  of 
beans. 

Third,  the  Russians  are  definitely  in- 
terested in  improving  their  livestock  and 
poultry  lines.  Currently,  in  some  lines 
they  have  developed,  they  get,  by  our 
standards,  poor  feed  conversion.  They 
know  this — but  are  reluctant  to  admit  It. 
They  may  wen  decide  to  purchase  more 
of  our  stock. 

Fourth,  they  are  very  concerned  about 
their  shortage  of  equipment — tractors, 
trucks,  and  other  farm  Implements. 

Fifth,  they  wo\ild  like  to  have  some  of 
our  agricultural  technology,  from  pesti- 
cides through  fertilizers,  including  froz- 
en cattle  semen. 

And,  finally,  that  I  consider  a  vastly 
Important  sign,  they  are  willing  to  ex- 
change ideas. 

A  word  of  caution.  We  imdoubtedly 
cannot  expect  purchases  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  wheat  sales  of  last 
year  to  be  made  again  this  year.  The 
Soviets  purchased  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  grain  from  us.  This  was  certainly  a 
tremendous  drain  on  their  available 
funds.  Imagine  what  those  purchases 
did  to  their  balance  of  trade. 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  U.S. 
products  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  strong. 
The  need  Is  clear  and  present.  And  If 
we  provide  the  Soviets  with  the  Incen- 
tive, and  the  means,  to  buy  UJS.  products, 
we  can  expect  our  trade  to  grow  and  to 
prosper. 

That  Is  why  this  Trade  Reform  Act  Is 
so  important,  and  that  is  why  I  h<^)e  the 
Congress  will  give  It  the  most  sympa- 
thetic attention. 
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HON.  JACK   •.  KEMP 


NEWS'  m- 
'TSCAL  CRISIS 


ASSISTANT  BECmETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
CHARLES  A.  MEYER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOCS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  ii,  1S73 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
A.  Meyer,  one  of  our  most  capable  and 
popular  diplomats,  has  recently  termi- 
nated his  assignment  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. Since  his  appointment  In  1969, 
Charlie  Meyer  has  brought  to  his  post  a 
high  degree  of  competence  as  well  as  a 
sensitive  perspective  of  the  mutuality  of 
interests  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

As  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  "low 
profile"  approach  to  our  relations  with 
Latin  America,  Secretary  Meyer  has  con- 
sistently maintained  that  Latin  nations 
should  seek  to  mold  their  futures  without 
American  tutelage.  During  his  4-year 
tenure,  he  has  attained  the  respect  of 
my  House  colleagues  as  well  as  Latin 
diplomats  and  officials. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  him  well  In  the  years  ahead. 


OF   MEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprju  11,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speiker,  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleague^  in  this  chamber 
and  in  the  Senate  and  1  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  our  conviction  that  Con- 
gress must.  In  discharj  mg  its  responsi- 
bility to  every  Amerlc  in  man,  woman, 
and  child,  reform  t  le  congressional 
budget  procedure  and  i  he  process  of  se- 
lecting program  priorltl  ;s. 

Individually  and  coll  fctlvely,  we  have 
become  deeply  aware  o  the  mandate  to 
enact  fiscal  reform  imd  to  exercise 
spending  disciplines  to  ivoid  the  threat- 
ening plagues  of  highfer  taxes,  higher 
prices,  and  other  afflictions  of  inflation. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  words  have  been 
written  about  last  Tuesday's  Senate  vote 
to  sustain  the  Presidentfs  veto  of  the  In- 
flationary authorlzatioi  for  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  i  ct.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  victory  :  or  the  adminis- 
tration. Identified  as  a  possible  turning 
point  in  the  long  campaign  to  hold  a 
celling  on  the  annual  budget  and  the 
avoiding  of  the  reoccuiring  temptation 
to  support  singular,  sedi  ictive  social  pro- 
posals which  result  in  ii  responsible  raids 
on  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Personally,  I  perceiv  i  the  sustaining 
of  the  veto  and  my  owt  support  of  the 
less  costly  alternative  authorizing  legis- 
lation authorized  by  Mv  Esch  and  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  as  a  significant  advance  In 
our  goal  to  bring  new  vl  ror  and  stability 
to  oiu-  country's  econoa  y,  to  strengthen 
America's  position  In  g -owing  competi- 
tion among  the  world's  1  amlly  of  nations 
and,  perhaps  most  Impc  rtant.  to  restore 
the  people's  confidence  In  the  Congress 
and  our  ability  to  act  more  decisively 
and  more  effectively  In  the  Interests  of 
all  our  citizens. 

Even  considering  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion upon  the  dollar,  the  pending  alter- 
native authorizations  of  $775  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $84i  mlUion  for  fis- 
cal 1975  must  be  considi  ired  as  substan- 
tive evidence  of  our  conce  rn  for  the  hand- 
icapped and  disabled  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  the  outla  y  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  only  $371  million  In 
fiscal  19C9  or  about  48  :  lercent  of  what 
we  are  proposing  for  fisc  il  1974. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rushing 
current  of  day-to-day  erteits.  the  chorus 
of  vocal  critics  and  the  t(  mptation  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  seriotis  social  Ills  with 
short-term,  shortslghtecl.  patent  reme- 
dies obscure  our  otoviousj  obligations  and 
alternative  courses  of  more  responsible 
action.  But,  at  such  tii 
diversity  and  perceptive: 
lative  system  and  the 

usually  jJToduces  not  o , ^ 

light  of  caution  but  proposals  of  more 
responsible  action. 

I  believe  that  this  lattfer  genus  Is  elo- 
quently manifested  in  aij  editorial  pub- 
lished Wednesday,  April  4,  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  a  newspai)er  which  helps 
to  serve  the  people  of  mj  38th  Congres- 
sional IMstrlct  and  otljer  portions  of 
western  New  York. 


les,  the  built-in 
ss  of  our  legis- 
lerican  society 

py  the  flashing 
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In  my  view,  t^  editor!  al  not  only  pro- 
vides incisive  insight  Intt  the  fiscal  crisis 
but  accurately  reflects  tjie  views  of  the 
majority  of  my  constituents  who,  in  re- 
cent days,  indicated  in  response  to  my 
questtamaire  that  they  i  support  by  an 
overwhelming  88  percent  majority  an 
annual  Federal  spendirig  cefling  as  a 
means  of  combating  Inflafton. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  Buffalo  Evening  New^  editorial  in  the 
Record.  ^ 

Victory  rem  FracAL 

President  Nixon  ■won  a 
round  victory  In  Washing 
budget  when  the  Senate 
sustain  bis  veto  of  the  $2,6- 
tkm  for  Job  rehabilitation  , 

We  hope  the  defeat  of  th< 


.acm.xm 

ignlflcant  early, 
•n's  battle  of  the 
[oted  Twe«day  to 

ilHoD  authorial, 
trograms. 

original  bill  wiu 


promptly  spur  efforts  to  woik  out  a  comnro. 


all  sides.  The 
rehabilitation 
of  people  help 
.  NatioDally  and 
on  centers  have 


mlse  mutiially  acceptable 
Justifiably  popular  vocatlo: 
program    helps    thousands 
themselves  through  new  Jol 

here  In  Buffalo,  rehabilitate _„„„„  „„,„ 

shown  they  can  pay  big  dividends  by  tt^lnTi* 
people  for  work  aa  well  as  [by  getting  them 
off  the  welfare  roles.  Sinca  neither  side  in 
Washington  wants  the  program  to  end  each 
should  now  be  willing  to  airive  quickly  at  a 
mutually  satisfactory  spending  level. 

This  should  be  particul^-ly  true  for  the 
Deroocratlc  leadership  on  «5apltol  Hill  that 
had  refused  to  oomppomlse  before,  had  forced 
a  test-case  *owdown  and  has  now  lost  In 
the  process,  the  Issue  chan^  [ed  from  job  re. 
habllitatlon  alone  to  the  )roader  Issue  of 
whether  Congress  would  tilsclpUne  federal 
spending. 

Had  OongreoB  legislated  ^  celling  on  all 
federal  outlays  for  the  budget  year  beginning 
July  1,  this  debate  would  have  assumed  a 
far  different  complexion.  Sev«*i  Dwnocratic 
leaders  have  endorsed  the  Klxon  ceUing  of 
»268  billion  in  principle,  bitt  they  have  not 
enacted  it  into  law.  Long-nieded  procedures 
leading  to  a  congresaional  bvervlew  of  the 
total  budget  haven't  even  b4en  put  In  place. 
Thus  It  Is  diffiouK  to  argue  about  priorities 
within  a  total  when  that  total  itself  has  not 
been  formally  agreed  to,  an4  when  Congress, 
unlike  the  President,  persist*  in  considering 
program  areas  aepaxAiely  &M  without  rela- 
tion to  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

When  Congress  mandaii  that  certain 
amounts  be  spent  for  speclflt  purposes,  then 
the  President  has  the  obligation  to  faith- 
l-aUy  execute  that  mandate,  tnils  Is  precisely 
the  measage  of  a  federal  iappellate  court 
which  has  Just  ruled  against  the  impound- 
ment of  highway  funds  byl  the  Nixon  ad 
ministration.  ' 

But  the  Nixon  viotory  on 
tation  bill,  on  the  other  h 
courage  greater  effort  to  c 
ture  spending  iseues  than 
displayed  by  Democratic  1 
gpess. 


TO   INCORPORATE 
INCONVENIENCED 
ASSOCIATION 


e  Job  rehabUl- 

Id,  should  en- 

ipromise  on  fu- 

las  so  far  been 

trs  In  the  Con- 


NATIONAL 
JRTSMEN'S 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 


REPRE  5ENTAT1VES 


OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  April  /(r,  1973 

Mr.    BRECKINRIDGE, 
yesterday  Congress  voted 
a  minor  but  highly  positive 
4586.  In  these  days  of  ^ 
doubt,  when  not  only  the 
economy  but  the  whole 
constitutional  relationships 
marked  by  a  lack  of  trust, 
ing  to  do  something  for  thfcse 


Ui 


pcss: 


Mr.   Speaker, 

pass  Into  law 

bill,  H.R. 

imisiTi  and 

shape  of  our 

I  shape  of  our 

have  been 


IS  encourag- 
who  need 
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the  Government  merely  to  h^p  tliem 
help  themselves. 

The  National  Associatitm  of  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen  has  asked  to  be 
granted,  and  the  House  yestei-day  agreed, 
that  it  become  a  body  eorporate  in  the 
District  of  COhimbia.  The  corporate 
powers  provide  Inconvenienced  people 
with  opportunities  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities, eTttenrting  to  them  the  sort  of 
natural  sports  mvironment  that  will 
have  positive  tharapeutic  and  psycho- 
logical effects,  creating  a  nucleus  of 
sports  programs,  together  with  Instruc- 
tors for  them,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
;uch  programs  to  the  inconvenienced 
tiu'oughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  program  will  have 
beneficial  effects  not  only  upon  the  well- 
being  of  our  returning  veterans,  to  whom 
an  of  us  owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It 
win  also  greatly  aid  those  who  suffer  from 
neurological  damages,  amputees,  those 
who  are  blind  or  aie  otherwise  physically 
disal;^ed,  as  well  as  those  who  suffei-  from 
devel<H*netital  disabilities  such  as  cere- 
bral palsy. 

In  my  own  home  community  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  dedicated  people  have  been 
struggling  with  the  problems  of  the  cere- 
bral palsied  for  years.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  such  perserving  leaders  as  Rabbi 
Joseph  RosCTibloom,  Ed  Hagan,  Dr.  Joe 
Leone,  Homer  Dren\  Canrthers  Coleman, 
and  the  Inspired  and  the  inspiiing  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Rhea  Taylor  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  of  the  Bluegi-ass,  more 
than  could  have  been  imagined  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  incorpwTitlOTi  of 
the  Naticwial  Inconvenienced  SptMlsmen's 
Association,  tmder  a  national  charter, 
will  further  this  and  related  efforts  di- 
rected nationally  at  converting  into  a 
reality  the  dream  that  all  Ameiicans  will 
tiltimately  be  enabled  to  achieve  the  de- 
velopment of  their  fullest  capabilities. 
The  Congress,  and  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  whirfi  I  am  a 
member,  can  take  pride  in  the  action 
they  have  taken. 


LIVE  FETUS  RESEARCH  DEBATED 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  ZAEUOCtLL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversial  and  unfortunate  January 
22  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
legalizing  abortion  onder  certain  cir- 
cumstances has  raised  a  myriad  of  legal, 
social  and  scientific  prot^ems  facingr  the 
American  peof^.  The  basic  human  right 
to  life  is  TOider  attack  and  in  serioos 
jeopardy. 

In  this  mtHTiing's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  appeared  report- 
ing proposals  supposetfly  endcnrsed  by 
some  Federal  officials  recommending  the 
use  of  neirty  deSrrend  human  fetuses — 
products  of  abortion — for  medical  re- 
search before  t?>ey  die.  The  nndniying 
assumption  by  quoted  gynecologists  in 
the  article  is  that  before  abortion  the 
fetus  is  a  tiny  growing  bnnian  being 
and  that  only  after  abortion  is  the  fetns 
no  longer  a  human  tmng  but  rather 
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only  a  piece  of  tissue  available  for  sci- 
entific analysis  and  experimentation. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  exactly  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  why  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  safeguard  the 
basic  right  to  life  of  the  unbom  by  mak- 
ing arbitrary  and  supposedly  conven- 
ient decisions  to  atxMrt  illegal  in  our 
country. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  legaKzing  abortion  cotiW  lead  to  ex- 
cesses and  abuses  never  intended  or  fore- 
seen by  pi-oponents  of  this  decision.  For 
instance,  such  erosion  for  the  respect  of 
human  life  could  include  justification  of 
Nazi-type  experiments  on  doomed  con- 
centration camp  inmates  in  World  War 
n;  could  encourage  "relieving"  an  el- 
derly person  suffering  from  the  pain  of  a 
terminal  illness;  and  could  lead  to  end- 
ing the  lives  of  the  mentally  and/or 
physically  retarded  or  incapacitated. 

The  need  to  improve  human  life 
through  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ments is  a  valid  and  commendable  na- 
tional policy — but  certainly  not  at  the 
expense  of  another  life.  This  is  not  only 
illogical  but  immoral  and  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  human  right  to  life. 

At  this  time.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  the  April  10 
Washington  Post  article,  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 

Live  Fetus  Research  Debated 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Tlie  possibility  of  using  newly  delivered 
human  fetuses — products  of  abortions — for 
medical  research  before  they  die  is  being 
strenuously  debated  by  federal  health 
officials. 

So  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  fed- 
eral  funds  ought  to  be  used  to  sxjpport  such 
research  Ln  a  country  where  abortion  Is  con- 
sidered immoral  by  millions. 

A  proposal  to  permit  such  studies  was 
recommended  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  19  months  ago.  It  was  disclosed  yes- 
terday  by  a  doctors'  newspaper,  Ob.-Gyn. 
I  Obstetrician-Gynecologist)    News. 

Officials  at  NIH.  prime  source  of  funds  for 
American  research  laboratories,  differed  yes- 
terday on  wbcither  the  recoRuxvendatioa  had 
at  least  temporarUy  become  "NIH  policy." 

But  they  agreed  that  NIH  is  considering 
the  ethics  of  the  matter  afresh  in  the  light 
of  last  year's  revelation  of  an  Alabama 
syphilis  stady  in  which  the  human  subjects 
were  neither  informed  abont  their  disease 
nor  treated  for  it. 

They  also  agreed  that  most  scientists  feel 
that  it  is  both  moral  and  Important  to  health 
progress  to  use  some  intact,  living  fetuses — 
fetuses  too  young  and  too  small  to  live  for 
p.ny  amount  of  time — for  medical  study. 

Most  such  scientists  would  apparently 
agree  wttb  the  rewMnmendattons  of  still  an- 
other NIH  arfrteory  body— made  In  Sv^ 
tember.  1971.  twit  sgshi  ntrt  diectoeed  tmtll 
yesterdtey — th«t  a  fetns  used  in  researdi  m\nt 
meet  at  least  two  out  of  three  criteria:  (1) 
it  be  no  oMer  than  30  weeks:  (»)  no  more 
than  500  grams  (1.1  poxuids)  in  weight:  and 
(3)  no  longer  than  25  centimeters  (9.8 
inches)  from  crown  to  heel. 

Soch  tiny  infants  if  detlTercd  iatact.  amy 
oiften  lire  for  an  hoar  or  so  with  beating 
heart  after  abortion. 

Tbey  cannot  liTe  longer  without  aU,  pri- 
ia«rily  beeattse  their  lunga  avc  still  unaai- 
pwoded.  But  artificial  aid — fresh  blood  and 
freata  aocygen — might  keep  tbem  alive  for 
three  or  four  hours. 

Scientists  in  Great  Britain  and  several 
other  countries  are  regularly  fkoing  studies  in 
this  way.  medicai  soitrces  said  yesterday. 

Britisb  scientists  generally  work  under  a 
set  ot  strict  thoogh  onoOcial  guidelLies  set 
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last  year  by  a  government  commission  named 
to  end  what  virtually  everyone  agreed  was 
an  abuse — obtaining  months-old  fetuses  for 
research  and  keeping  them  alive  for  up  to 
three  or  four  days. 

Before  permitting  research  on  fetuac*  said 
the  British  commission,  a  hospital  ethics 
committee  must  satisfy  itaclX  "tb»t  the  re- 
quired information  cannot  be  obtntzwd  in 
any  other  way." 

Tliis  is  often  the  case,  one  wcU-known 
genetics  researcher.  Dr.  Kurt  Hirsdihom  of 
New  York's  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  Me^ 
ical  S<^ool,  said  in  an  tntonricw  yestcxdmy 
Indeed,  he  added,  some  U.S.  scientists  arc 
goiiig  to  Sweden  or  J^mii  or  other  covntries 
to  do  such  research  and  doing  so  wtUi  tte 
help  of  their  NIH  funds. 

Using  the  fetus,  Htrschbom  said,  it  may  be 
possible  "to  learn  how  differentiation  oc- 
curs"'— the  way  cells  develop  into  dtfTerent 
parts  of  the  body.  "We  could  learn  mor* 
about  Inborn  anomalies,"  or  btartb  defects^ 

"I  don't  think  it's  unethical,"  he  said.  "It 
is  not  possible  to  make  this  fctua  Into  a 
child,  therefore  we  can  consider  It  aa  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  tissue.  It  Is  the  same 
principle  as  taking  a  beating  heart  from 
bomeone  and  making  use  of  it  in  aaother 
person." 

Dr.  Andrew  Hellegers,  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics at  Georgetown  Unlvertity  and  di- 
rector of  the  Kennedy  Institute  tor  the  Study 
of  Human  Reproductiim  and  Bloethlcs. 
argued  with  the  view  Jt  one  BIH  adrteory 
meeting.  "It  appears,"  tJt  said,  "tliat  we  want, 
to  make  the  chance  forf  survival  the  icaso* 
for  the  experiment." 

"Isn't  that  the  British  approach?"  another 
member  asked  him. 

"It  was  the  German  approach.  If  it  Is  going 
to  die.  you  migjit  as  weU  use  it.' "  Osmgiij 
replied,  referring  to  Nazi  expertaiients  on 
doomed  concentration  camp  inmates  dnxtng 
World  War  U. 

Despite  some  views  like  his.  an  NIH  Hu- 
man Embryology  and  Development  Study 
Section  decided  in  September,  i.9Tl.  that: 
"Planned  sclenttfic  studies  of  the  hmnau 
fetus  must  be  encouraged  if  the  outlook  fo» 
maternal  and  fetal  patients  Is  to  be  im- 
proved. Acceptable  formats  for  the  fnoduc: 
of  .  .  .  carefully  safegnanted.  weU  caotroQed 
investigation^  must  be  found." 

For  example,  this  groT^  warned,  "onder 
no  circumstances"  should  attetapts  tae  a^rii 
to  keep  a  fetus  aUvc  indefinitely  for  nat-iOi. 

The  study  section  s  recommendatloBS  were 
preatly  modified  by  the  Nationri  Adrtaorr 
Child  Health  and  Htiman  Develop  went  CMm- 
cil — the  advisory  gronp  to  NIH^  NSartonai 
Institute  of  Child  Hearth  and  Roman  De- 
velopment— in  Marrti,  I97J. 

But  this  cotmcll  agreed  that  "srietitlfff 
studies  of  the  human  fetns  are  an  integral 
and  necessary  part  of  research  eonemied 
wfth  the  health  of  women  «nd  eftfldrer."  No 
mvestfgntor.  It  saM,  shouM  be  trrrofred  in 
the  decision  to  end  a  pregnancy,  and  "in- 
formed consent  niiist  be  obtained  from  the 
appropriate  partyfles)  "— the  mother  or  par- 
ents. 

Also,  it  said.  gTiidelines  to  ptvieti  the 
rights  of  minors  and  "other  hrtpfese  strb- 
Jects"  shovtM  be  applicable.  POr  eranipte. 
one  scientist  said  yesterdar  .  'I  dont  think 
we  should  do  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  painful  to  the  fetu»»  or  that  might 
palpably  injure  it." 


A  PENNY  SAVED 


HON.  CHARLES  L  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    BTICHJCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPRESBNTATIYES 
Wednesdav.  AprM  11.  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Sptaket,  the 

editorial  in  the  April  editaon  of  Nation's 
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Business  expressed  a  simple  but  solid 
thought,  uncluttered  by  words,  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  oX  my 
colleagues.  I  Insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Pennt  Saved 

Not  being  lawyers,  we  can't  Judge  the 
constitutional  argument  over  the  President's 
decision  not  to  spend  all  the  money  Congress 
has  appropriated. 

The  Constitution  does  seem  to  give  Con- 
gress the  clear  right  to  appropriate  the  peo- 
ple's money.  It  exercises  that  right  enthuslas- 
tlcaUy. 

We've  looked  In  vain,  however,  for  any 
mention  In  the  Constitution  of  who  should 
save  the  people's  money. 

You'd   think   some   of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers— Ben    Franklin    for    example — would 
have   provided   for  governmental   thrift   in 
some  way. 

It's  a  shame  they  didn't. 


"DISCONTINUE  LOCAL  FUNDING  TO 
LSO"  SAYS  LOCAL  JUDGE 


:      HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
John  L.  Niblack  of  the  Marion  Circuit 
Court,  19th  Judicial  Circuit,  State  of  In- 
diana, recently  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
Indianapolis  City-County  Councilmen  on 
the  topic  of  funds  for  the  local  OEO 
funded  Legal  Services  Organization. 

I  would  hke  to  share  Judge  Niblack's 
thoughts  with  you  since  I  feel  they  de- 
scribe the  unfortunate  situation  that 
many  of  the  legal  services  programs  are 
now  in. 

I  include  Judge  Niblack's  two  letters  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

February  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Betrt  SebVaas, 
City-County  Councilman, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Friend  Bbubt:  The  LSO  attorneys 
have  been  deceiving  you  and  the  public  when 
they  say  they  had  to  shut  down  their  offices 
and  are  short-handed  because  they  don't 
have  the  extra  $200,000,  although  they  have 
S400.000  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Yesterday  In  Judge  DllUn's  Court  they 
had  a  hearing  of  a  case  entitled  "Inmates  of 
the  Jail  vs.  Lee  Eads,  Sheriff,  Commisslqner 
Robert  Heyne,  Department  of  Indiana  Cor- 
rections, and  some  others."  This  suit  was 
brought  by  the  LSO  and  they  had  six  attor- 
neys there  headed  by  Harold  Berk  and  Solo- 
mon Lowensteen.  Recently  the  LSO  bad 
seven  attorneys  present  In  front  of  Judge 
Steckler  In  the  "Corn-cob  Curtain"  case  from 
Tech. 

This  case  yesterday  was  based  on  a  37-page 
Complaint  and  they  have  asked  the  Defend- 
ant Eads  to  answer  222  Interrogatories,  164 
Requests  for  Admission  and  two  pages  of 
request  for  Production  of  Documents.  In 
addition  the  LSO  Is  trying  to  take  over  the 
Jail  In  this  law  suit  and  want  to  have  the 
County  Council  appropriate  a  lot  of  money 
for  a  lot  of  Improvements  In  the  Jail.  Eads 
does  not  have  the  money  to  do  so. 

If  Judge  Dill  In  mandates  Sheriff  Eads  to 
make  all  those  Improvements,  the  Council 
will  have  to  appropriate  the  money. 

This  Is  the  type  of  case  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  tell  you  and  the  Council  that  the  LSO 
handles.  Even  If  they  promise  to  reform,  they 
will  go  right  ahead.  I  cannot  see  why  you 
should  give  them  $200,000  more. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  L.  Niblack, 
Judge,  Marion  Circuit  Court  19th  Judi- 
cial Circuit. 
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Members  or  the  Citt-< 
Indianapoli3,  Ind.: 

Diirlng  the  recent 
LSO  and   legal  aid   to 
evident    that    the    LSO 
9400,000  to  finance  their 
they  may  be.  In  addltloi 
$202,000,  making  $602,000 

I    believe    In    economy 
$400,000  Is  ample  for  one 
daily  as  there  Is  a 
poor  persons  operating 
wit:  The  Indianapolis 
a  budget  of  $80,000  a 
more  Indigents  than  the 
of  this  money  Is  furnished 
Fund,  raised  from  your 

If  the  $202,000  has  to  be 
Ing  tax  payer  money)    I 
given  to  the  Legal  Aid 
tract.   Then   the   United 
funds  for  some  other 
is  great,  such  as  Boy 
children,  or  Hawthorne 

The  Court's  are  100% 
to  the  poor  people  and 
years.  The  Legal  Aid  Socielkr 
the  Court's,  but  the  LSO 
time.  It  spends  more  tlqie 
Courts  suing  our  local  Jui 
various  school  boards, 
fleers  of  StatQ  Government 
Ing  after  poor  people. 

At    a    meeting    yesterd^ 
judges   unanimously 
to  you  that  you  do  not 
to  the  LSO. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOH> 

Judge.  Mariqfi 
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sen  ice 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr. 
ville  Police  Officers  Association 
untarily  undertaken  to 
cashing  service  to  senic^ 
housing  units.  The 
on  off-duty  hours  by 
represent  these  men  in 
would  like  to  take  note 
concern  for  the  safety 
their  fellow  citizens. 

I  include  the  following  article  for  the 
Record: 

Police  Thwart  Muggers  t7HO  Pick  on  Old 
People 


Secui  ity 


m  >ney : 


Louisville,  Ky. — Aroun  I 
month  senior  citizens  thrc  ughout 
receive  their  Social 
maU.  But  many  of  the 
a  chance  to  spend  the 
home  from   cashing  theii 
mugged. 

prime    TAR(^TS 

"Senior  citizens  are  pr  me  mugging  tar- 
gets," says  MaJ.  Louis  G.  £  chwelzer,  a  Louis- 
ville police  official,  "parti  lularly  when  they 
are  clustered  together  In  I  ouslng  projects. 

"Muggers  know  that  ol<  I  people  can't  put 
up  much  resistance.  It  go :  so  bad  here  that 
the  robbers  would  hang  iround  the  larger 
housing  projects  Just  wait  Ing  for  the  checks 
to  arrive.  We  were  having  10  to  45  muggings 
every  month  at  one  pro  ect  alone — all  of 
them  of  older  people." 

To  combat  this,  the  Lo*lsvllle  Police  Offi- 
cers Association,  of  which  Schwelzer'ls  pres- 
ident, has  begun  a  check -gashing  service  for 
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the  elderly  residents  of  two 
and  with  Impressive  results 
the  projects  have  dropped 
recent  months. 


1  lousing  projects, 
I  Muggings  near 
l>y  90  percent  In 
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The  policemen,  who  perform 
during  off-duty  hours,  arrl 
buildings  at  specified  hours 
cash  to  cover  the  checks.  1 
from  the  Police  Association' 
they  have  finished  the  officers 

dorsed  checks  to  the  / 

deposit.  Virtually  all  of 
living  in  the  two  bousing  projjects 
using  the  "police  bankers, 
being  studied  to  expand  tt 

The  check-cashing  prograi  a 
last  year  after  other  effort  i 
elderly   failed.   "For   a   whil^ 
Housing  Authority  tried 

to  the  bank  In  buses,"  Scl 

each  one  wanted  to  go  to  a 
The  Idea  of  opening  a  brand  t 
within  the  housing  project 
able — federal    banking    security 
ruled  It  out. 

Robert   Carter,   manager 
J.  O.  Blanton  House,  says 
ants  seem   "a  lot  more 
policemen  began  cashing  tl$elr 


Tie 


Assoclbtlon 
tie 


taking 
'  Schw«  Izer 


this  service 
at  the  project 
carrying  enough 
money  comes 
treasury.  When 
take  the  en- 
's bank  for 
1,300   persons 
have  begun 
and  plans  are 
service, 
was  originated 
to  protect  the 
the   Louisville 
the  people 
recalls,  "but 
different  bank." 
office  of  a  bank 
ts  also  unwork- 
regulatlona 


tie 
se  :ure' 


used   TO    BE    SCA  tED 


"They  used  to  be  scared 
a  Louisville  policeman  blmielf 
until  he  was  shot  In  the  thr  aat 
Ing  up  an  armed  robbery  1b 

"The  people  here,  and  In 
zen  apartment  houses,  used 
to  walk  to  the  bank.  They  v 
go  alone."  says  Carter. 

Patrolman  Bobby  Eaton, 
the  check  cashing,  says  he 
the  senior  citizens'  honesty. 

"Once  as  we  were  going 
elderly  woman  ran  after  me 
officer,  you  made  a  big  mistake 
had  overpaid  her  a  dime, 
let  us  overpay  them." 

Eaton  said  he  looks  forward 
housing  projects  each 
the  best  Jobs  I've  had  In  mj 
force.  The  senior  citizens 
\xa." 

Says  the  appreciative  Mrs 
resident  of  the  700-unlt 
three  years:  "I  used  to 
to  the  bank,  which  I  coul^n' 
my  worries  are  over." — L.J. 
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Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr]  Speaker,  on 
April  5,  at  the  University  ^f  Dallas  Grad- 
uate School  of  Managentent  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim,|the  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defuse  for  Public 
Affairs,  gave  what  I  thoug  tit  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  on  tie  role  of  the 
United  States  in  promoting  a  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  woi  Id  In  the  post- 
Vietnam  era. 

Speaking  before  the  Mar  lagement  Clas- 
sics Lecture  Series,  Mr.  yriedheim  out- 
lines a  policy  which  I  commend  to  you  as 
both  sound  and  reasonable.  To  summa- 
rize the  speech  in  his  ovn  words,  Mr. 
Friedheim  tells  why  "detef  te  without  de- 
fense is  delusicm." 

The  full  text  of  his  remirks  follows: 
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U.S.  National  Security  Policy  Beyond 
Vietnam — The    Promotion    of    Peace 

(By  Jerry  W.  Friedheim) 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  at 
the  University  of  Dallas.  This  first  oppor- 
tunity of  mine  to  visit  with  you  here  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  nation  also  has  Its  first 
opportunity  In  many  years  to  be  freed  from 
the  painful  challenge  of  overseas  war.  We 
have.  In  fact,  as  our  President  said  In  his  tele- 
vision address  to  the  nation  last  week:  "the 
magnificent  opportunity  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  bringing  down  the  walls  of  hostility 
which  divide  the  people  of  the  world."  In 
fact,  we  can  now  look  forward  to  being  en- 
gaged not  In  war  but  In  the  greater  task  of 
building  a  stable  world  peace. 

As  you  know,  the  last  four  years  have  been 
years  of  transition: 

From  war  to  peace; 

From  a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime 
economy; 

From  a  federal  budget  dominated  by  de- 
fense expenditures  to  one  dominated  by  hu- 
man resource  expenditures; 

From  arms  competition  to  arms  limitation; 
and 

From  a  draft-dominated  military  force  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  force. 

Now,  this  transition  period  Is  Just  about 
over,  and  we  are  moving  further  away  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  and  further  Into  an 
era  of  negotiation.  So  now  our  task  Is  to  mar- 
shal our  resources  and  to  help  guarantees  that 
world  stability  and  peace— once  achieved — 
can  be  maintained. 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  that  the 
post-World-War-II  period  of  International  re- 
lations Is  over.  He  has  made  It  the  task  of 
his  Administration  to  shape  a  modern  for- 
eign policy  addressed  to  the  challenges  and 
requirements  of  a  new  area — an  era  of  peace, 
achieved  and  preserved  through  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  strength,  partnership,  and  a 
willingness  to  negotiate. 

U.S.  Involvement  In  the  long  and  difficult 
war  in  Indochina  Is  coming  to  a  close.  A 
quarter-century  of  mutual  Isolation  and  dis- 
trust between  the  U.S.  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  is  ending.  In  the  past  four 
years,  more  significant  agreements  have  been 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  In  all 
previous  years — including  the  historic  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

In  company  with  our  overseas  friends  and 
allies — with  whom  we  share  strong  convic- 
tions about  the  proper  relationships  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  men — we  are  now  pursxitng 
the  goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 

We  are  not  abandoning  our  treaty  commit- 
ments. But,  the  meeting  of  our  commitments 
does  not  require  the  United  States  to  play 
the  role  of  world  policeman.  Instead,  It  re- 
quires that  we  have  the  capacity  and  the 
will  to  contribute  to  and  to  help  sustain  an 
International  structure  of  security,  stability, 
partnership,  and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  will  do  everything  rea- 
sonable to  help  achieve  lasting  peace,  utiliz- 
ing our  own  forces  as  necessary  and  exercis- 
ing our  Security  Assistance  Program  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  But  our  hopes  and 
desires  for  peace  cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure 
our  view  of  a  real  world  that  is  almost  In- 
credibly complex. 

It  Is  true  that  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  Communist  world  in  recent  decades. 
Its  monolithic  structure  has  changed,  and 
nationalism  has  gained  strength.  It  Is  quite 
correct  that  we  take  these  changes  Into 
account  In  formulating  our  national  security 
policies.  It  also  is  both  correct  and  essential 
that,  in  planning  our  military  forces,  we  have 
before  us  a  careful,  clear  calculation  of  the 
capabilities  of  those  In  this  world  who  may 
not  always  wish  tis  well.  And.  at  present, 
the  major  nuclear  threat  still  Is  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Our  relations  with  the  USSR  do  appear 
promising,  and — If  we  keep  our  eyes  open 


and  our  wits  about  us — ^the  odds  are  fair 
that  we  and  they  can  avoid  slipping  back 
Into  the  Intense  hostility  which  made  the 
last  two  decades  so  dangerous.  The  Soviets' 
conclusion  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  con- 
firm that  they  are  interested  In  considering 
arms  control.  Further  and  more  lasting  limi- 
tations on  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic,  of- 
fensive armament  may  be  achieved  through 
SALT  II.  And,  if  this  arms  control  mo- 
mentum can  be  held,  we  and  the  Soviets  w^ill 
have  safely  put  a  lid  on  the  Post-World-War- 
II  nuclear  arms  race. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have  made 
significant  gains  In  missile  and  naval  power 
and  are  continuing  to  build  up  their  over- 
all military  strength.  For  Instance,  they  are 
building  three  new  types  of  Intercontinental 
missUes  and  two  aircraft  carriers.  While  this 
does  not  mean  that  an  ImmlnentA  danger 
to  the  United  States  necessarily  lff\belng 
created,  the  need  for  prudence  and  foT^  at- 
tention to  real  Soviet  capabilities  Is  obvious. 

The  adversary  aspects  of  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions still  are  very  real  and  can  have  serious 
security  dimensions. 

For  example.  In  some  areas  of  the  world, 
the  Soviets  are  undertaking  diplomatic  and 
economic  penetration  efforts  of  major  pro- 
portions. Their  purposes  probably  Include  at- 
tempts to  enhance  their  great-power  status, 
to  acquire  political  influence,  to  gain  im- 
proved access  to  raw  materials,  and  in  the 
longer  run  to  complement  their  maritime 
expansion  through  base  and  port  access 
overseas. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  demonstrate  few 
compunctions  about  creating  or  capitaliz- 
ing on  International  instability  when  they 
can  do  so  at  low  cost  and  low  risk. 

So,  the  physical  defense  of  oiu-  nation 
and  our  allies  must  be  our  highest  priority, 
because  destruction  or  domination  would 
render  any  of  our  other  values  and  goals 
meaningless;  and  we  must  also  secure  the 
way  we  live  from  coercion  and  from  undue, 
unwanted  Influence  by  others. 

So  my  friends,  the  purpose  of  our  defense 
forces  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century 
Is  more  than  Just  the  prevention  of  war: 
It  Is  the  promotion  of  peace.  And  the  best 
way  to  promote  peace  is  to  keep  our  guard 
up  even  as  we  outstretch  the  hand  of  co- 
operation and  friendship. 

The  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — supported 
by  the  U.S.  national  security  policy  of  Real- 
istic Deterrence — is  to  build  a  framework  of 
peace  for  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
We  are  not  Involved  in  the  world  because  we 
have  overseas  interests;  rather,  we  have  over- 
seas interests  because  we  are  involved  in  the 
world.  We  couldn't  be  unlnvolved  even  If  we 
wanted  to.  Neolsolatlonlsm  Is  not  simply  a 
mistake.  It  Is  an  Impossibility. 

It  Is  beyond  reality  to  think  that  the 
United  States  could  withdraw  from  the  world, 
live  In  isolation,  and  live  in  peace.  For  one 
thing,  the  United  States  is  no  longer,  as  it 
once  was,  self-sufficient   in  energy. 

At  present,  the  United  States  consumes 
over  15  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day  is  satis- 
fying about  half  of  our  consumer  demands 
for  energy.  Two-thirds  of  this  15-mlllion- 
barrel  daily  requirement  now  Is  produced 
domestically,  and  one-third  is  imported,  pri- 
marily from  Canada  and  South  America.  It 
Is  estimated  that  in  only  a  dozen  years  U.S. 
oil  requirements  will  expand  from  today's 
15  to  about  26  million  barrels  a  day;  and 
we  will  need  to  Import  at  least  half  of  it. 

The  only  countries  that  can  produce  suf- 
ficient oil  to  meet  that  demand  in  1985  are 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  where  we  find  70  percent  of  the 
world's  known  petroleum  reserves. 

Even  today.  Western  Europe  is  dependent 
upon  Arabian  oil  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  needs  in  meeting  energy  requirements. 
Japan  Is  at  least  90  percent  dependent  on 
that  same  source. 

These  figures  highlight  only  one  facet  ot 


the  world's  energy  problem,  but  the  strategic, 
political,  economic,  and  military  Implications 
of  world  petroleum  supply  and  demand  are 
enough — all  alone — to  Indicate  that  nations 
are  inter-dependently  involved  In  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  vital  interests  are  at  stake 

By  the  year  2000,  more  than  half  of  the 
raw  materials  we  need  will  have  to  come  from 
abroad.  How  then,  can  this  nation — so  de- 
pendent on  worldwide  resotirces  for  its  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  strength — disclaim  world- 
wide interests? 

The  answer  is.  we  cannot. 

So  the  Nixon  Doctrine  foreign  policy  and 
our  Realistic  Deterrence  national  security 
policy  are  not  ways  to  retreat  into  isolation. 
Instead,  they  are  ways  we  can  continue  to 
participate  in  and  to  influence  world  affairs 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s  without  doing  all  the 
Jobs  and  paying  all  the  bills  and  making  all 
the  decisions  ourselves. 

But,  let  us  always  remember  that  the  abil- 
ity of  our  nation  to  pursue  a  generation  of 
peace — through  the  process  of  negotiation — 
depends  upon  our  maintaining  strong  armed 
forces. 

We  are.  today,  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world;  but,  even  now  It  is  a  world  in  which 
we  cannot  have  absolute  security.  We  must 
live  indefinitely  with  risk.  And  so  the  peace 
we  seek  Is  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
world. 

And  let  us  also  remember  that  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  others  to  negotiate  with 
us  rests  on  great  subtleties.  A  decision  to 
negotiate  takes  form  largely  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  contemplat- 
ing adventurism  or  aggression.  Talks  begin 
only  when  potential  antagonists  conclude 
that  any  possible  avenues  of  aggression  or 
blackmail  are  offset  by  the  predictable  costs 
of  such  activities. 

Our  national  security  and  foreign  policies 
seek  to  establish  for  the  United  States  an 
international  role  that  encourages  an  en- 
vironment in  which  negotiations  really  can 
become  the  overwhelmingly  dominant  means 
of  resolving  conflicts.  But,  for  such  an  en- 
vironment to  be  viable,  a  country  as  power- 
ful as  ours  must  participate  actively,  must 
be  committed  to  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
tentious issues  among  states,  and — of  criti- 
cal importance — must  have  credibility  in  the 
International  arena. 

To  establish  and  maintain  such  credibil- 
ity— which  is  not  the  same  as  predictability — 
the  United  States  must  adhere  to  word  and 
commitment,  and  must  sustain  the  military 
capability  to  backup  its  negotiating  posture. 

Especially  for  a  strong  nation,  willingness 
to  negotiate  stems  from  a  conviction  that 
peace  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  nations 
and  that  the  less  strong  have  legitimate 
rights  and  claims  in  the  International  arena 
Just  as  do  the  very  powerful.  The  United 
States  has  accepted  those  kinds  of  respon- 
sibilities. We  enter  an  era  of  negotiation  not 
expecting  that  violence  has  been  eradicated, 
but  hoping  that  conditions  can  be  created 
wliere  negotiated  adjustment  of  differences 
will  offer   more   useful   solutions  than   war. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  negotiate  a  significant 
reduction  of  world  tensions  if  the  United 
States  by  any  unilateral  disarmament  cre- 
ates vacuums  in  the  international  structure 
of  security — vacuums  that  lead  to  disequilib- 
rium, to  4  tempfatioin9r  adversaries  to  ex- 
ploit a  percelveCK^gdvontage — vacuums  that 
could  lead  ultimate^-  to  the  self-defeat  of 
American  objectives,  y 

And  so,  the  free  world  maintains  defen.se 
forces  to  assure  that  the  scales  of  interna- 
tional ambition  are  balanced  for  peaceftil 
competition.  Tlie  principle  is  a  simple,  hu- 
man one — as  applicable  on  the  schoolyard  as 
in  the  world  arena:  unbalanced  strength  is 
destabilizing.  It  tempts  conflict,  and  invites 
intimidation.  Balanced  strength  leaves  talk 
and  negotiation  the  only  viable  option  to- 
ward resolving  differences. 
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If  ttae  United  States  expects  In  our  negotia- 
tions to  be  taken  seriously  by  our  adver- 
saries and  our  allies,  then  we  must  luiv« 
strength  as  we  bargain.  IX  we  should  try  to 
settle  differences  with  other  countries  under 
circumstances  of  military  inferiority,  we 
would  experience  great  pressure  to  reach 
agreements  more  favorable  to  our  adversary 
Uian  to  us.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  a  strong 
defense  posture  that  we  ensure  our  interests 
and  objectives  will  be  adequately  respected 
and  that  we  can  negotiate  by  choice,  not 
from  coercion. 

This  military  strength  of  ours  must  be 
adequate  not  only  in  fact,  but  it  must  be 
perceived  as  such  by  friends,  neutrals,  and 
potential  enemies.  Other  nations  base  their 
poUcies  toward  the  VJB.,  at  least  in  part,  on 
their  evaluation  of  our  military  capabilities. 
Therefore,  we  must  exhibit  continual  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  sufficient  level  of 
modem,  capable  armed  forces. 

The  question  really  is:  How  do  you  go 
about  promoting  peace  from  where  we  are 
now?  And.  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
is  that  you  do  it  through  patient,  piece-by- 
piece  negotlaUons— negotiations  for  which 
we  are  well  prepared,  knowing  where  we 
might  compromise  and  where  we  dare  not 
compromise.  These  careful  negotiations  in- 
volve two  goals:  an  attempt  to  reduce  situa- 
tions of  world  tension  as  In  Berlin  or  the 
Middle  East,  and  an  attempt  to  limit  arms 
as  In  the  SALT  talks  and  the  coming  talks 
on  possible  balanced  force  reductions  In 
Europe. 

And,  when  we  are  thinking  about  how  you 
get  tbere  from  here.  It  should  be  clear  that 
we  are  dealing  in  a  very  tough  negotiating 
situation.  Just  think  for  a  minute  about 
who  the  people  are  who  head  the  govern- 
ments with  which  we  are  negotiating.  There 
Is  Brezhnev  and  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
Presidium;  there  Is  Mao  and  Chou  En-lal 
and  the  other  aging  leaders  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  whose  memory,  whose 
active  experience,  goes  back  to  the  Long 
March.  These  are  people  who  wUl  not  give 
us  anything  for  nothing.  They  will  not  bar- 
gain with  us  unless  we  have  something  to 
bargain  with. 

Sometimes  these  days  we  think  wishfully 
about  how  much  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  In  common — human  aspirations,  hu- 
man problems,  human  satisfactions.  And  we 
feel  that  there  surely  Is  a  goodwill  of  peoples 
toward  each  other.  There  may  be,  and  If 
relations  between  nations  really  were  rela- 
tions between  peoples,  then  perhaps  we  al- 
ready would  have  worldwide  peace. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  this  is  not  the  way 
In  which  relations  between  nations  are  con- 
ducted. They  are  relations  between  govern- 
ments. So  when  we  bargain  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  250-mmion  Russians  or 
SOO-mllUon  Chinese.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
handful  of  very  tough-minded  Individuals 
who,  over  a  long  history,  have  fought  their 
way  to  the  top  of  those  Communist  govern- 
mental systems. 

You  Just  cannot  achieve  agreements  with 
such  leaders  unless  you  are  in  a  position 
where  you  are  worth  bargaining  with.  That's 
what  Is  meant  by  negotiating  from  strength. 
And  that  is  where  the  role  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  comes  in  In  the  pursuit  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

The  past  year's  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
would  not  have  been  possible  or  sensible  If 
the  tough-minded  leaders  of  those  nations 
had  perceived  the  United  States  as  lacking 
In  will  or  as  militarily  weak.  Nor  will  our 
initial  agreements  stand  up  any  longer  than 
Uiose  foreign  leaders  continue  to  view  our 
military    capabUlty   with   respect. 

The  successes  thus  far  achieved  through 
negotiations  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to 
a  willingness  of  the  negotiating  parties  to 
accommodate   conflicting   interests.   But   let 
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there  be  no  mistake,  such  Willingness  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  reli  itlve  bargaining 
power  of  the  parties  conoeri  ed.  And  in  those 
negotiations  related  to  mil  Itary  arms,  bar- 
gaining strength  is  synony  nous  with  mill 
tary  strength 

If  we  expect  ongoing  amis-limitation  and 
force-reduction  talks  to  \m  productive,  we 
must  maintain  our  militi  ry  strength — In 
combination  with  our  allies] 
ate.  We  must  at  all  coste 
disarmament  actions.  We  Aiust  recall  that 
things  given  as  gifts  cann<  t  be  negotiated 

In  this  regard,  Americans 
ber  that  our  armed  forces 
and    have    less    piu'chasing 


budgets  than  at  any  time  f <  r  a  quarter  oen 


need  to  remem- 
aow  are  smaller 
power    in    their 


national  priori- 
spending    t>elow 


tury.  The  reordering  of  ouq : 
ties  has  placed  defense 
human-resovirce  spending  atid  at  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  Gross  National  Product  in  34 
years.  At  the  stune  time  that  fve  have  achieved 
these  purchasing-power  lowi,  our  nation  has 
moved  ahead  with  Ite  desiile  to  try  an  all- 
volunteer  force  of  well-paid  tnen  and  women. 
We  have  ended  the  draft.  1  Illltary  pay  and 
other  people  costs  now  take  up  some  57  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget,  i  ind,  we  have  cut 
out  hundreds  of  ships  and  c  losed  or  reduced 
hundreds  of  bases.  Not  sine  s  Harry  Truman 
was  President  and  Louis  Jol  nson  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  Amerlcai .  defense  been  so 
austere. 

As  you  know,  our  Preslden  ,  is  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  reduce  1  ederal  spending 
and  to  hold  the  federal  bui  Iget  within  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  limits. '  :o  do  this  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  take  a  fr  !sh  look  at  some 
of  the  outworn  and  nonpros  luctlve  domestic 
programs  that  have  grown  \j  p  over  the  years 
and  to  place  a  celling  on  overall  federal 
spending.  We  In  the  Depart  nent  of  Defense 
have  contributed  to  this  e  fort  by  holding 
level  the  purchasing  powei  of  the  defense 
budget  so  that  domestic  pri  orlties  can  have 
a  majority  share  of  federal  ]  unding.  But,  we 
agree  fully  with  the  Com  nander-ln-Chlef 
that  It  would  be  unsafe  fc  r  our  people  to 
allow  further  drastic  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  at  a  time  when  we  ai  e  trying  bard  In 
many  forums  to  negotiate  w  th  potential  ad- 
versaries from  a  position  o<  strength. 

The  point,  of  course.  Is  that  those  who 
clamor  to  cut  bUlions  more  lollars  from  the 
defense  budget,  yet  who  all  o  want  the  na- 
tion to  achieve  further  pro(  ress  In  negotia- 
tions, cannot  have  It  both  vi  ays.  U.S.  budget 
priorities  already  have  been  reordered  to  the 
domestic  side.  Further  majoi  cuts  In  defense 
forces  would  cut  Into  bo  le  and  muscle 
needed  to  backup  negotlatln  ;  strength — and 
needed  to  as8\u%  our  natloj  I's  security  and 
our  peoples'  safety  if  negot  latlons  fail  and 
aggression  or  international    ilackmail  occur. 

The  Department  of  Defeu  ee  does  not  un- 
derestimate the  task  before  us  in  maintain- 
ing credible,  effective  forces  Eis  we  move  into 
a  new  world  era  and  as  we  ec  gage  that  "mag- 
ntfloent  opportunity"  of  wh)  ;b  our  President 
spoke. 

We  understand  the  dlffl  ;ulties  deriving 
from  Vietnam,  but  we  intend  to  state  our  case 
firmly  and  to  move  ahead  na  nr  that  our  mili- 
tary commitment  to  that  var  Is  virtually 
ended.  We  intend  to  keep  ou  r  eye  not  on  the 
past,  but  (m  America's  B  centennial  and 
third  hundred  years. 

We  know  most  American)  want  a  strong 
country,  but  we  know  they  t  Iso  demand  and 
deserve  reasons  why  defensi  i  Is  essential  In 
time  of  peace — reasons  why  letente  without 
defense  is  delxislon.  We  bel  eve  that  a  na- 
tional concensus  on  the  Impc  rtance  of  peace- 
time deterrent  forces  Is  obt  linable.  And  we 
will  do  our  part  to  be  worth  j  of  public  con- 
fidence and  respect  and  to  vi(  orously  respond 
to  the  need  and  desire  of  all  our  citizens 
to  know  about  our  defense  activities,  pro- 
grams, and  plans. 

Because,    we  cannot   acbi<  ve   a   volunteer 
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armed  force,  and  we  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands of  developing  detenie  unless  the 
American  people  know,  understand,  and  sup- 
port our  national  security  policies  and — even 
more  Important — know,  unden  tand,  and  sup- 
port the  men  and  women  of  t  le  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

It's  all  about  strength,  an<:    It's  all  about 
peace,  and  it's  all  about  liberty , 
Because,  as  Emerson  once    vrote : 

For  what  avaU  the  plouj  ;h  or  sail. 

Or  land,  or  life. 

If  freedom  fail. 


SUN,  STAND  THOU 


HON.  WILLIAM  G. 


09*  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlSNTA' 
Wednesday,  April  li 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  commanded  it.  It  Is 
Book  of  Joshua.  X.  12: 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upooi  <libeon! 

But  It  was  Nichcdas  Cojemicus  who 
demonstrated  that  the  Sin  did  stand 
still,  and  the  other  planets 
system  revolved  around  It. 
cus,  the  Sun  was  t^e  center 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  In  the 
first  book  of  "De  Revolutioiilbus  Orbium 
Coelestium" — On  the  Rei'olutions  of 
Heavenly  Bodies — he  wrote 

In  the  middle  of  all  sits  Ban  enthroned. 
In  this  most  beautiful  temple  could  we  place 
this  luminary  in  any  better  ,  position  from 
which  he  can  illuminate  the  ^hole  at  once? 
He  is  rightly  called  the  Lamp,  the  Mind,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe;  Hennefe  Trismegistus 
names  him  the  Visible  0<id,  Sophocles' 
Electra  calls  him  the  All-Seeing.  So  the  Sun 
Bits  as  upon  a  royal  throne  riling  his  chil- 
dren the  planets  which  circles  round  him. 
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There  are  100  billion  star: 
in  our  galaxy.  There  are 
axies  like  our  in  the 
from  one  of  them  would 
thing  unusual  about  our 
emicus'  words  would  amusel 

This  visitor  would  note 
by  our  terms,  is  a  dwarf 
spectral  G.  It  weighs  an 
billion  billion  billion  tons,  w 
of  one  trillion  pounds  per 
the  core.  Its   radiating 
temperature  of   10,000 
core,  it  is  25  million  degrees. 

In  colors  no  eye  could 
with  sounds  no  human  ear 
register,  its  nuclear  furnac^ 
into  energy.  Every  second 
equival«it  of  the  explosion 
gen  bombs,  657  million  tons 
are  converted  into  653 
helium  with  an  energy 
380   million   billion   billion 
missing  four  million  tons 
thrown  off  into  space  as 
receives  ony  2-biUionths  of 
1  year  this  would  be 
114  feet  of  ice  over  the 
our  globe. 

The  Sun  has  been  doin|: 
billion  years.  Still,  only  5 
total  potential  1ms  been 
of    this    it    is    quiet    and 
when  compared  to  some  of 
noisier  relatives.  For  instaiice 
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netic  fields  are  two  orders  of  mag- 
nitude weaker  than  the  smallest  fields 
that  can  be  detected  among  other  stars. 

Some  stars  rotate  at  450  kilometers 
per  second;  the  sun,  but  1.9  kilometers 
per  second.  The  nearest  stars  similar  to 
tlie  sun  in  luminosity  and  size  are  Epsi- 
lon  Eridani  and  Tau  Ceti.  Both  are  11 
light-years  away — one  light-year  is  six- 
million  million  miles. 

To  the  ancients,  the  Earth  was  the 
center  of  the  universe.  Copernicus  gave 
this  place  to  the  sun.  In  this  he  was 
wrong;  om-  Solar  System  is  not  remotely 
near  the  center  of  the  imiverse,  nor  even 
of  our  galaxy.  We  are  in  one  of  our 
galaxy's  spiral  arms  wliich  is  30,000  Ught- 
years  from  its  center.  Our  solar  system 
revolves  around  the  center  at  250  kilo- 
meters per  second,  and  it  will  take  it 
225  miUion  years  to  complete  the 
jom-ney. 

It  was  only  around  50  years  ago  that 
we've  discovered  where  we  really  belong. 
In  the  last  10  years,  we've  doubled  our 
knowledge  of  the  Sun. 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  whose  "De  Revo- 
lutionibus"  is  ranked  alongside  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  for  its  everlasting 
impact  on  scientific  thought,  was  bom 
500  years  ago  on  February  19,  1473.  It 
was  a  day  when,  as  Charles  Wliitney 
describes  it  so  well  in  his  book  the  Dis- 
covery of  Our  Galaxy : 

".  .  .  man's  view  of  the  universe  was  still 
fashioned  on  the  Ideeis  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  The  sky  was  a  vast  machine, 
a  concatenation  of  shells  carrying  the  sun, 
the  planets,  and  the  stars  about  the  head  of 
man.  The  universe  swam  in  the  breast  of 
God.  .  .  ." 

It  is,  one  might  say,  a  tribute  of  truly 
cosmic  and  universal  magnitude  that 
1973,  the  quincentenary  of  Copernicus' 
birth,  should  be  known  to  science  as  "The 
Year  of  the  Sun."  When  Skylab  goes 
aloft  later  this  year,  it  will  carry  the  most 
complex  array  of  solar  telescopes  ever  as- 
sembled. From  these  astronomers  hope  to 
find  the  keys  to  imlock  some  of  the  more 
baflWng  and  major  mysteries  of  this  dwarf 
star,  so  insignificant  among  the  billions 
of  its  neighbors,  yet  the  source  of  all 
energy  and  life  for  Earth.  The  man  for 
whom  the  Sun  was  "the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse" and  who  put  it  on  a  "royal  throne" 
would  smile  again  as  he  sees  liis  spiritual 
descendants,  the  watchers  of  the  skies, 
prepare  for  "The  Year  of  the  Sun." 

Man  has  always  looked  to  the  sky.  He 
has  marveled  at  its  mysteries  and  the 
process  of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the 
heavens  began  centuries  ago.  At  times  he 
has  feared  what  he  beheld  and  he  has 
seen  the  faces  of  his  gods  looking  down 
upon  liim. 

This  had  its  most  striking  and  sig- 
nificant development  in  Egypt.  It  began 
as  early  as  1400  B.C.  under  Amenhotep 
in.  The  Sun-god  concept  expanded. 
When  he  died  around  l408,  his  son  took 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Aton — an  an- 
cient name  for  the  physical  Sun — and 
also  assumed  the  title  of  Great  Seer, 
which  was  held  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
old  Sun-god  Ra  at  Heliopolis — Sun  City. 

Amenhotep  IV  proceeded  to  develop  the 
new  cult.  Thebes  was  renamed  City  of 
the  Brightness  of  Aton.  Its  temple  quar- 
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ter  was  designated  Brightness  of  Aton 
the  Great.  The  new  Aton  sanctuary  it- 
self was  called  Gem-Aton  and  that  term 
is  still  undeciphered.  . 

Even  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  was 
changed.  Amenhotep  meant  "He  is  whom 
Amen  is  content."  He  discarded  it  and 
took  the  name  Ikhnaton — "Aton  is  satis- 
fied" or  "He  in  whom  Aton  is  satisfied." 

A  city  was  built  and  consecrated  to 
Aton  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  his  empii-e:  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Asia. 
The  Egyptian  Aton  city,  constructed  on 
a  bay  in  the  Nile  cliffs  about  80  miles 
above  the  Delta  and  150  miles  below 
Thebes,  was  called  Akhetaton — "Horizon 
of  Aton".  We  know  it  today  as  Tell-el- 
Amarna.  It  became  the  real  capital  of 
the  empire.  Ikhnaton  composed  his  fa- 
mous Hymn  to  the  Sun,  in  part: 

Thous  shinest  so  beautifully  on  the  horizon 
of  heaven. 

Thou  living  Sun,  who  created  life. 

Thou  standest  on  the  eastern  horizon 

And  hast  filled  all  lands  with  thy  splendor. 

Thy  rays  embrace  the  lands  to  the  very  end 

Of  all  thy  Creation. 

Thou  makest  the  lands  subject  to  thy  be- 
loved Son, 

Pharaoh  Ikhnaton.  .  . . 

The  young  king  failed  in  his  attempt 
at  instalUng  tliis  new  religion.  He  died 
when  he  was  not  yet  30,  in  part  a  victim 
of  growing  royal  intrigues  and  dissatis- 
faction among  the  priests  of  the  old  faith 
and  the  army.  There  is  mystery  about 
him  to  tills  day.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  body  in  his  royal  sepul- 
chre is  not  his.  Curious  incident  here:  the 
skull  found  with  the  body  has  one  of  the 
largest  human  crania  ever  recorded.  Re- 
gardless of  all  this,  his  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mankind  is  secure.  He  has  been 
called  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  men 
who  revolted  against  tradition,  possibly 
he  was  the  world's  first  ideahst,  first  in- 
dividual and  also  the  earliest  monotheist 
and  prophet  of  internationalism.  Indeed, 
the  article  on  him  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  which  says  all  this,  con- 
cludes by  paying  him  the  supreme  ac- 
colade: "...  the  most  remarkable  figure 
of  the  Ancient  World  before  the  He- 
brews." 

Unusual  behavior  in  the  heavens,  such 
as  a  comet,  a  ring  around  the  moon  or 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  particular,  was 
for  centuries  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure. 
Old  Chhiese  records  tell  us: 

When  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  takes  place, 
the  Emperor  takes  no  full  repast,  and  has  the 
drums  beaten  at  the  altar.  All  officials  lay 
aside  their  ceromonial  robes;  the  princes 
sacrifice  pieces  of  silk;  the  historian  delivers 
a  speech,  until  the  eclipse  is  over. 

Emperor  Kuang  Wu-ti,  who  reigned 
during  the  first  century  A.D..  took  it  per- 
sonally. As  the  sun  struggled  with  the 
dragon  that  was  trying  to  devour  it,  he 
made  a  5-day  retreat  to  consider  his 
sins  and  issued  a  decree: 

It  is  necessary  to  repair  our  errors  and  thus 
forestall  the  evil  that  Heaven  is  sending.  I  for 
my  part  can  scarcely  speak;  I  am  trembling 
over  my  misdeeds.  I  do  not  wish  my  subjects 
to  give  me  the  title  of  Ching.  I  wish  the  lords 
of  my  court  to  tell  me  their  opinions  bluntly, 
in  secret  memoranda. 

The  court  astronomer  was  blunt  about 
it: 
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According  to  the  rules  of  starcraft  eclipses 
of  the  Sun  ought  to  take  place  only  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  This  eclipse  struck 
upon  the  last  day;  that  is  because  the  Moon 
has  speeded  his  course.  The  Sun  is  the  image 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Moon  the  image  of  the 
subjects.  But  the  faults  of  the  subjects 
usually  have  their  origin  in  the  faults  of  the 
Emperor. 

This  shows  the  higlily  prestigious  posi- 
tion court  astronomers  sometimes  en- 
joyed, but  not  always.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  royal  astronomers  Hi  and 
Ho — oh,  yes,  those  were  their  names — 
were  busy  with  the  wine  jug  when  an 
ecUpse  of  the  sun  began.  The  emperor 
hauled  them  up  for  trial,  for  negligence 
of  their  duties.  The  verdict: 

The  prayer-drums  beat,  the  mandarins 
mounted  their  steeds,  the  people  gathered 
in  clusters.  Meanwhile,  Hi  and  Ho,  like 
wooden  statutes,  saw  and  heard  nothing. 
Their  negligence  in  calculating  and  observ- 
ing the  stars  is  being  punished  by  death. 

This  did  not  mean  rulers  of  antiquity 
expected  100-percent  accuracy  in  predic- 
tions beforehand.  The  Babylonians  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  astronomers  of  that 
era,  and  even  they  made  mistakes.  Much 
has  smvived  on  clay  tablets,  in  Babylo- 
nian cuneiform.  Among  them  are  reports 
to  the  King  on  celestial  observations. 
Some  include  occasional  admissions  of 
failure.  One  reads: 

As  for  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  of  which 
my  King  spoke,  it  has  not  taken  place.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  I  will  again  observe  and 
report. 

The  month  of  Addaru  will  have  thirty 
days.  On  the  thirteenth,  and  during  the  night 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth,  we 
made  an  observation.  On  the  fifteenth.  Sun 
and  Moon  were  together,  but  no  eclipse  took 
place.  Seven  times  I  arose,  but  no  eclipse 
took  place,  I  will  send  later  the  final,  deci- 
sive report. 

The  astronomer  signed  his  name: 
"Tabu-sil-Marduk,  nephew  of  Inlilnasir." 

So  it  was  the  fault  of  heaven,  not  the 
astronomer.  The  rules  of  the  heavens  de- 
viated, for  some  reason.  And  so  the  King 
must  do  penance.  After  all,  what  did  the 
heavens  mean?  At  the  worst,  the  King 
might  write  to  the  astronomer,  as  did 
one: 

The  King  is  tired  of  his  long  fast  and  asks 
whether  the  new  Moon  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  King  fasted.  There  is  absolutely  no 
indication  that  the  astronomer  did. 

Lorenzo  to  Jessica  in  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice": 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep   In   our   ears;    soft   stillness   and   the 

night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  Inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold: 
There's   not   the   smallest  orb   which    thou 

behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in.  we  cannot  hear  it. 

There  must  be  some  sort  of  order,  form, 
and  harmony  among  the  heavens.  If  it 
could  not  be  discerned,  then  the  watchers 
of  the  skies  would  describe  it  to  suit 
themselves. 
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The  Egyptian  goddess  of  the  heavens, 
Nut,  arched  her  star-flecked  body  over 
the  earth.  The  ship  of  the  sun  glided  over 
her  back;  when  it  sank  below  the  horizon 
it  went  into  the  realm  of  the  dead  be- 
neath the  earth.  The  next  morning,  new- 
born, it  began  It's  journey  once  more.  The 
myth  is  almost  childlike.  Yet,  contained 
in  it  is  the  truly  permanent  and  great 
concept  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
man. 

Babylon  was  more  realistic.  The  sky 
was  a  dome,  bell-shaped.  It  constantly 
whirled  aroimd,  covered  with  stars  and 
enclosed  in  a  shroud  of  water  extending 
below  the  earth.  These  imiversal  waters 
trickled  through  the  milky  way  to  feed 
the  clouds. 

Hebraic  tradition  took  part  of  this 
idea.  The  dome  became  a  "firmament." 
The  Tower  of  Babel  was  began  In  order 
to  bore  into  the  sky  and  see  if  it  was  clay, 
bronze  or  iron. 

The  Greeks  saw  the  sky  was  a  curved 
and  brEizen  shield.  It  was  surrounded  by 
fire  which  shone  through  various  holes 
of  differing  sizes.  Rain  came  from  the 
clouds,  not  the  sky.  The  clouds  rose  from 
the  round  disk  of  ocean,  upon  which 
floated  the  disc  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  about  the 
time  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  being 
written,  there  arose  in  I<»iia  on  the 
Aegean  coast  a  new  school  of  philosophy. 
For  Anaximander,  the  Sun  was  a  hole  in 
the  rim  of  a  huge  wheel;  the  rim  in  turn 
was  filled  with  fire  and,  as  it  turned,  s6 
did  the  hole.  It  was  the  first  concept  of 
a  mechanical  form  for  the  universe.  To 
Anaximander,  the  stars  were  fixed  like 
nails  into  a  transparent,  crystal  sphere. 
It  turned  around  the  Earth.  For  Xen- 
phanes,  the  Sun  and  stars  had  no  per- 
manence; they  were  cloudy  offshoots  of 
the  Earth,  which  had  caught  fire.  The 
stars  burned  out  at  dawn;  the  Sun  was 
born  anew  from  the  sparks. 

Into  this  world  was  bom  Pythagoras 
of  Samos.  His  imiverse  became  a  spheri- 
cal ball.  The  Sun,  Moon  and  planets  re- 
volved ai-ound  it  in  concentric  circles. 
Their  revolution  led  to  a  musical  sound 
in  the  air,  each  of  them  on  a  differient 
pitch,  depending  on  their  orbits.  As  Ar- 
thur Koestler  put  it  in  "The  Sleep- 
walkers : " 

If  Anaxlmander's  unl^^rse  reminds  one 
of  a  Plcaeeo  painting,  the  Pythagorean  world 
resembles  a  cosmic  music  box  playing  the 
s.-ime  Bach  prelude  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

So  the  Earth  was  a  sphere.  The  idea, 
once  advanced,  grew  from  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  on.  Philolaus,  a  pupil  of 
Pythagoras,  went  one  step  further:  He 
gave  motion  to  the  Earth.  Now  the  sphere 
was  air-bome.  Herakleides  of  Pontus,  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  is  known  to 
have  come  very  close  to  the  modern  con- 
cept of  the  solar  system.  He  did  maintain 
some  of  the  planets  revolved  around  the 
Sun,,  but  it  is  unknown  to  this  day  for 
certain  just  how  far  he  went  with  his 
idea. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  what 
Aiistarchus  believed.  The  last  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  he  was  bom,  like 
Pythagoras,  on  Samos  in  310  B.C.,  the 
Sitae  year  Herakleides  died.  Although 
Aristarchus'  writings  are  lost,  both 
Archimedes    and   Plutarch,    impeccable 
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he  did   teach 
md  the  planets 


in    six 
istar  tables  were 


sources,  comment  that 
the  Sun  was  the  center, 
moved  around  It. 

His  teachings  were  th4  first  advance- 
ment of  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Then  it  wj  s  forgotten  for 
almost  2,000  years. 

The  first  true  astronon  ler  in  the  mod- 
em sense  was  Hipparchufe,  a  Greek  from 
Nlcaea  in  Asia  Minor,  .flroimd  150  B.C. 
•  Rome  was  overthrowini ;  Carthage  and 
Corinth)  he  saw  a  stir  where  none 
had  been  before.  He  inve  tlgated.  A  con- 
temporary wrote  of  him: 

Therefore  he  began  a  bla  iphemous  under- 
taking, namely,  to  count  the  stars  and 
measure  their  positions,  j  j  that  posterity 
could  determine  whether  si  ars  are  born  and 
pass  away. 

He  devised  some  prec  se  instnmients 
for  his  use.  With  them  he  foimd  the 
length  of  the  year,  exact  to  within  6 
minutes  of  the  true  figuri  s.  He  calculated 
the  distance  from  the  Ea  th  to  the  Moon 
as  being  33  earth  diameters,  which  Is 
only  3  too  many. 

But  his  real  contribut  on  was  setting 
longitude  and  latitude  ol  1.080  stars.  He 
also  classed-  their  brightness 
different  magnitudes.  His 
so  exact  and  precise  thafi  they  took  only 
some  minor  corrections]  to  serve  both 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  G  ama  as  naviga- 
tional guides. 

Three  centuries  went  b;  •.  In  the  Second 
Century  AJ3.  came  the  Egyptian, 
Claudius  Ptolemaeus  C  >tolemy) ,  said 
by  some  to  be  such  a  th  ^retlcal  genius 
that  only  Isaac  Newton  can  be  ranked 
ahead  of  him.  His  tablet  for  discerning 
planetarj'  motion  we  -e  based  on 
Hipparchus.  Like  Hippar  ±us,  they  were 
precise.  But  his  eventual  picture  of  the 
universe,  summed  up  ii  his  "Megale 
Syntaxis  tes  Astronomi  is" — the  Great 
System,  usually  known  by  its  Arabic 
name  as  Almagest — whic  i  was  to  be  the 
last  word  in  Greek  astron  )my,  was  a  con- 
fused mess. 

He  had  the  planets  tn  vehng  in  loops, 
around  an  imaginary  pont  that  circled 
the  Earth.  The  reasons  fa  r  this  point  and 
its  circle  were  unknown  But  the  point 
did  not  make  a  perfect  a^cle.  Its  center 
was  yet  another  imagin^rj-  point,  near 
the  Earth.  This  didn't  c(me  out  to  iml- 
form  motion,  either,  so  ye  t  a  third  imagi- 
nary point  was  picked  f  ra  n  which  motion 
looked  uniform. 

Alphonso  X  of  Castile  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Wise,  reigned  luring  the  13th 
century.  He  was  a  pious  i  nan  and  deeply 
interested  in  astronomy.  After  wrestling 
with  the  Ptolcmr.ic  conce  pt  of  the  heav- 
ens, he  made  Ills  famous  i  ;mark,  the  only 
one  remembered  of  all  Us  many  say- 
ings, that  "If  the  Lord  Almigiity  had 
consulted  me  before  embi  rklng  upon  the 
Creation,  I  sliould  have  recommended 
something  simpler." 

Unfortunate  man;  his  »n  took  this  as 
Masphemous  and  used  it  as  an  effective 
lever  to  force  Alphonso  f;  om  the  throne. 

At  any  rate,  the  Alms  gest  was  to  be 
the  bible  of  astronomy  far  almost  1,30C 
years.  Alfred  North  W  litehead  could 
write  that  "In  the  year  15  )0  Europe  knew 
less  than  Archimedes  wio  died  in  the 
year  212  B.C." 

Then  came  Niklas  Kipj  ernigk,  IW^olaj 


were  careless 
^as  once  told 
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Kopemlk  or  Nicholas  Copi  imlcus,  as  we 
know  him  by  the  Latlnliation  of  his 
name  that  he  adopted.  The  form  makes 
no  difference,  for  in  the  |15th  century, 
when  he  was  bom,  people 
about  spelling  names.  I 
there  are  almost  three  doien  variations 
of  the  name  of  William  SI  akespeare. 

For  a  man  whose  work  would  begin 
expansion  of  the  unlversd  toward  the 
infinite,  there  are  curious  inconsisten- 
cies. He  made  most  of  hlii  instruments 
himself,  using  directions  'rom  the  Al- 
magest. These  relics  of  13  lenturies  past 
were  less  reliable  than  tiose  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  tie  Arabs.  Yet, 
there  were  vastly  better  tiKJls  available. 
He  had  a  comfortable  inccfne  and  could 
have  afforded  them. 

Crude — ^that  is  the  only  term  that 
could  be  applied.  He  once  s  aid  he  wished 
he  could  reduce  his  errors  to  10  minutes 
arc.  This  is  one-third  the  a  jparent  width 
of  the  full  Moon;  the  astronomers  of 
ancient  Alexandria  had  coi  le  much  clos- 
er than  that.  It  also  seems  1  le  wasnt  par- 
ticularly entranced  with  l)oking  at  the 
stars,  because  over  all  his  entire  life- 
time he  only  noted  betwepn  60  and  70 

himself  more 
as  a  philosopher  of  the  skies  not  an  ob- 
server. He  preferred  to  use  the  figures  of 
centuries  past.  Spica,  his  l»ase  star,  was 
given  a  position  off  by  almost  40  minutes 
arc,  more  than  the  width  of  the  Moon. 

Arthur  Koestler  says  of  h  m : 

Copernicus  is  perhaps  the  nost  colourless 
figure  among  those  who,  by  n  erit  or  circum- 
stance, shaped  mankind's  destiny.  On  the 
luminous  sky  of  the  Renaissa  ice,  he  appears 
as  one  of  those  dark  stars  \  rhose  existence 
is  only  revealed  by  their  pfowerfiil  radia- 
tions. 


Bom  on  February  19,  1413,  in  the  Pol- 
ish city  of  Torun,  he  wai  half  out  of 
the  old  world  and  half  into  the  new.  The 
printing  press  with  movajle  type  had 
been  invented,  but  Coltnnbi^  had  not  yet 
sailed. 

Nothing  is  known  about  him  until  he 
reached  age  18,  save  one  ev  snt.  When  his 
father  died,  Nicholas,  his  br  Jther  and  two 
sisters  went  into  the  care  tf  their  imcle, 
Lucas,  a  future  bishop.  It  was  also  de- 
cisive. Uncle  Lucas  was  for  d  of  his  rela- 
tives, legitimate  and  otherwise.  Ttie  old- 
est sister  became  a  Mother  Superior  of 
a  convent:  the  youngest  wss  married  off 
to  a  nobleman.  An  account  of  the  times 
notes  that: 

of-a-whore, 

a  pious  virgin 

at  Tom, 

to  the  post  ol 


son 


Philip  Teschner,  by  birth  a 
bom  to  Lucas  the  Bishop  by 
when  Lucas  was  still  a  magl^rate 
was  promoted  by  the  Bishop 
mayor  of  Brauneberg. 


retu  med 


want<  ;d 


Lucas  packed  him  off  to 
of  Cracow  in  1491,  when 
Pour  years'  later  he 
Lucas'  canons  was  dying 
thoughtful     bishop 
nephew  in  the  post.  But 
too  soon,  in  September 
in  uneven  months  of  the 
by  the  Pope.  Nicholas  had 
years.  The  next  time  a 
was  in  August.  Be  was 
took  off  for  Italy  at  onco 
studies. 

UnUl  age  32  Nicholas 
Universities  of  Bologna 


tjlie  University 

Nltholas  was  18. 

One  of 

^nd  the  ever- 

his     own 

canon  died 

Ca^on  vacancies 

were  filled 

to  wait  for  2 

vacancy  came  up 

narajed  canon  and 

for  further 


tie 


ytar' 


sudied  at  the 
a  Id  Padua.  It 
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was  the  RenaiaBance.  Therefore,  he  had 
to  take  something  of  ererytiiiiig:  phi- 
losophy, law,  mathematics,  medicine, 
astrotKHny  and  Greek.  Somewhere  in  this 
period  he  took  an  active  Interest  In 
astronomy  and  discovered  the  hehocen- 
tric  theory  of  the  universe  of  Aristarchus. 
He  never  forgot  it. 

In  1506  now  holder  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  be  ended  his  Ital- 
ian student  days  and  went  home  to  Prus- 
sia to  live  with  Uncle  Lucas  at  Heilsfoerg 
castle,  residoice  of  the  Bishop  of  £rm- 
land.  Technically  he  was  still  a  canon  of 
Frauenberg  CathedraJ  but  was  given  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  phy- 
sician to  Uncle  Lucas. 

He  had  studied  medicine  but  his  atti- 
tude towards  It  was  conservative;  there 
was  nothing  original.  One  prescription 
that  he  copied  out  twice  survives.  It  has 
these  Ingredients: 

Amenlan  sponge,  cinurunon,  cedar  wood, 
bloodroot,  dittany,  red  sandalwood,  ivory 
shavings,  ctocim  (or  saSron),  ^x>dumene, 
camomU  In  vinegar,  lemon  rind,  pearls, 
emerald,  red  Jacinth  and  sapphires,  a  deer's 
heart-bone  or  pulped  heart,  beetle,  the  horn 
of  a  unicorn,  red  coral,  gold,  sUver  and  sugar. 

It  was  a  typical  prescription  for  the 
day.  What  it  was  supposed  to  cure  isn't 
recorded. 

His  duties  wei'e  more  diplomatic  than 
medical,  however.  Ermland — thanks  to 
Bishop  Lucas — maintained  its  independ- 
ence both  from  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  knights  bitterly  hated 
Lucas  and  prayed  for  his  death.  The 
walled  towns  of  Ermland  were  safe  from 
their  forays,  however.  By  and  large  the 
towns  were  left  alone,  but  everything  else 
In  the  countryside  In  that  day  and  age 
was  fair  game:  farms,  villages,  crops, 
women  and  whatever  else  could  be  stolen, 
burned,  plundered,  raped,  consmned  on 
the  spot  or  carried  away. 

The  pace  of  life  was  slow.  He  had 
time  for  other  things,  such  as  preparing 
his  two  manuscripts.  One  that  was 
printed,  entitled  "Epistles",  consisted  of 
translations  into  Latin  of  Greek  letters 
of  the  7th  century  AD.  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, Theophylactus  Simocatta.  This 
manuscript  was  Corpernicus'  contribu- 
tion to  the  llteratiu"e  of  the  renaissance. 
It  was  divided  imder  three  different 
headings:  moral,  pastoral  and  amorous. 
They  attracted  no  one  and  soon  passed 
Into  obscurity.  The  other,  impublished, 
was  called  "Ootnmentarlolus"  or  Brief 
Outline. 

Bishop  Lucas  died  suddenly  in  1512 
of  food  poisoning.  Tlie  Teutonic  knights, 
grateful  for  his  death,  swore  he  had  been 
poisoned  deliberately.  Nicholas  soon  after 
left  Heilsberg  and  at  last,  15  years  after 
his  ordination,  took  up  the  responsibiU- 
ties  as  a  canon  of  Frauenberg  Cathedral. 

They  were  not  too  heavy.  The  canons 
li\'ed  like  noblemen.  Their  duties  were 
primarily  administrative.  Only  one  had 
taken  higher  vows  and  could  serve  mass. 
Around  1530  he  completed  "De  Revolu- 
tionibus"  and  prompUy  locked  it  away. 

Not  until  1540  did  a  siunmary  of  the 
new  Copemican  cosmology  appear.  "Nar- 
ratio  Prima" — ^Pirst  Aocoimt — summa- 
rized the  main  features  of  his  work.  It 
had  been  written  and  published,  with  his 
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permission,  by  his  pupil  Joachim  Rheti- 
cos.  "Hie  re^onse  was  predictaUe. 

Martin  Luther  wrote  to  a  friend  tn 
1541:  "Der  Narr  win  die  ganze  Kunst 
Astronomiae  umkehreu" — the  fool  wants 
to  upset  the  whole  art  of  astronomy. 

Philipp  Melancthon  in  that  same  year 
used  Copernicus'  idea  to  point  out  how 
absurd  something  could  be;  it  is  worth 
repeating  in  the  original,  eliegant  Latin: 

.  .  .  rem,  tarn,  absurdam,  ornare,  sicut  Ule 
Sarmaticus  tutrcMomus  qui  movet  terram  et 
figit  Soleta. 

Melancthon's  jibe  was  double-edged. 
He  used  the  term  Sarmaticus — Sarma- 
tian — to  refer  to  Copernicus,  instead  of 
the  technically  correct  Polonus — Polish. 
So  the  translation  comes  out: 

...  to  adorn  such  an  absxird  thing,  like 
that  Sarmatian  astronomer  who  moves  tbe 
earth  and  stops  the  sun. 

The  Sarmatians  were  nomads,  related 
to  the  Scythians  and  first  described  by 
Herodotus  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  They 
were  thought — erroneously — to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  Poles,  but  bar- 
barians all  the  same. 

Cofternicus  answered  them  with  a 
phrase  in  his  letter  to  the  humanist  Ales- 
sandro  Famese — Pope  Paul  in — that: 
"Mathemata  mathematicis  scribubun- 
tur" — mathematics  is  written  for  mathe- 
maticians. 

It  was  Rheticus  who  urged  him  to  pub- 
lish his  own  work,  and  it  was  Rheticus 
who  had  written  the  sti-angely  prophetic 
passage  in  Narratlo  Prima: 

Thus  the  astronomy  of  my  Teacher  may 
rightly  be  called  eternal  as  the  observations 
of  past  ages  testify  and  the  observations  of 
posterity  will  doubtless  confirm.  ...  A 
boundless  Kingdom  In  astronomy  has  God 
granted  to  my  learned  Teacher.  May  he  rule, 
guard  and  increase  It,  to  the  restoration  of 
astronomic  truth.  Amen. 

By  August  1541  the  424  pages  had  been 
copied  out  by  hand.  In  May  1542  the 
printer,  Petreius  of  Nuremberg,  started 
setting  up  "De  Revolutionibus."  Almost 
exactly  1  year  later  on  May  24,  1543, 
Coj^emlcus  died.  Bishop  Giese  of  Kulin, 
Copernicus'  friend,  wrote  to  Rheticus  a 
few  weeks  later : 

For  many  days  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  memory  and  mental  vigour;  he  only  saw 
his  completed  book  at  the  last  moment,  on 
the  day  he  died. 

Koestler  says  the  Jaook  was  and  is  an 
tdl-time  worst  seller.  Its  first  edition  of 
1,000  c<H^es  never  sold  out  and  In  the 
next  400  years  it  had  but  four  reprints. 
It  is  highly  unreadable.  Even  nK>dern 
scholars  sometimes  show  they  have  not 
read  the  book  as  they  make  «Tors  in 
their  interpi-etation  of  what  Copernicus 
did  write.  It  was  a  disappointment; 
"Narratio"  had  stirred  up  more  of  a 
storm.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  centui-y  that  the  old  astronomy 
surrendered  to  the  new,  with  Johannes 
Kepler. 

But,  as  one  writer  has  said  of  the 
man  and  Iiis  work : 

In  the  Renaissance,  society  was  in  ntotion, 
its  conceptions  were  In  motion,  and  it  be- 
came easier  for  it  to  see  that  the  universe 
was  also  in  motion.  Copernicus  expressed 
the  supreme  idea  of  the  age. 
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There  have  been  periods  in  mankind's 
history  when  knowledge  and  learning 
slumber.  One  might  almost  say  the 
human  Intellect  has  stood  still.  We  can- 
not really  think  of  these  times  as  wasted, 
however,  for  when  the  mind  does  move 
again  and  our  store  of  knowledge  ad- 
vances, it  seems  to  do  so  in  quantum 
leap6. 

Take  quasars — quas-stellar  radio 
sources — first  discovered  just  12  years 
ago  in  1961.  Cited  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental astroix>mical  discoveries  of  the 
20th  century,  they  have  characteristics 
unlike  anything  known  in  the  luiiverse. 
Thar  true  nature  is  unknoun,  but  they 
may  be  galaxies  in  an  early  eta^e  of 
formation. 

Around  the  first  of  April  of  this  year 
it  was  announced  that  a  quasar  more 
distant  than  anj'thing  previously  ob- 
served had  been  discovered.  If  present 
techniques  used  to  measure  distanoes  to 
quasars  and  other  remote  objects  are 
accurate,  then  this  one  lies  an  incredible 
12  billion  Ught-years  away.  Astronomers 
believe  they  have  seen  the  very  edge  of 
the  universe  itself. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  qiiantum 
advancement  of  knowledge.  In  tlie 
500  years  since  Copernicus  put  our 
solar  system  into  its  prc^jer  perspective 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  modem 
astronomy,  science  has  progressed  to  this 
point. 

Given  the  estimate  that  the  imiverse 
originated  13  billion  years  ago,  then  it 
may  honestl>^  be  said  that  tn  seeing  light 
from  a  quasar  at  that  distance  means 
coming  very  close  to  looking  at  Creation. 

On  August  21,  1972,  an  Atlas-Centaur 
launch  vehicle,  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
117  feet  high,  roared  into  life  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  Its  mighty  engines,  capable  of 
generating  400,000  pounds  of  thrust, 
lifted  off  a  complex  2,250-kilogram — 
5,000-pound  spacecraft  Into  a  650-kilo- 
meter— 400-mile — circular  Earth   orbit. 

Its  code  name  is  OAO-3 — Orbiting 
Astronomical  Observatory  No.  3.  It  is  the 
last  in  the  presently  approved  OAO  pro- 
gram. Its  mission:  Investigate  stellar 
phenomena,  galactic,  and  intergalactic 
media. 

The  spacecraft  itself  provides  power, 
thermal  control  and  precision  pointing 
for  the  observatory  systems.  It  is  capable 
of  providing  data  storage,  handling, 
transmission  niui  reception,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  ground  system. 

Its  complex  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments observe  the  electromagnellc  spec- 
trum— ultraviolet  and  X-ray — from 
space.  They  measure  the  emission  of 
diffuse  nebulae,  map  the  form  and 
brightness  cliaracterlstics  of  faint 
nebulae,  record  the  brightness  of  hot 
stars,  obtain  absolute  spectrophotometry 
data,  observe  the  spectra  of  interstellar 
gas  and  dust,  and  Observe  X-ray  emis- 
sions and  their  absorption  in  interstellar 
space. 

In  layman's  language,  OAO-3  is 
gathering  data  that  is  changing  our  view 
and  understanding  of  the  composition  of 
the  dense  clouds  of  gas  aiKl  dust  that 
are  the  beginnings  of  stars  like  our  own 
sun. 

It  is  named  "Copenucus." 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  BURGHARDT 
DU  BOIS  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP   VISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  been  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
articles  from  the  St.  Louis  American 
newspaper,  which  has  spotlighted  prom- 
inent black  Americans  in  history  as  part 
of  Afro-American  History  Week. 

This  week  the  newspaper  has  honored 
William  Edward  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 

The  article  follows : 

William  Edward  Bttrghardt  DuBois 

(Note. — Du  Bols  was  a  great  man  of  our 
time.  His  deeds  of  heroic  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Negroee  and  the  whole  of 
mankind,  his  outstanding  achievements  in 
academic  fields  and  his  sincere  friendship 
toward  the  Chinese  people  will  forever  re- 
main m  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  people. — 
Mao-Tse-tdnc.) 

Dr.  WUllam  Edward  Burghardt  (W.E.B.) 
Du  Bois"  association  with  the  Chinese  people 
began  during  a  brief  tour  of  China  In  1936. 
He  was  Impressed  by  the  Chinese  "will  to 
survive  that  neither  imperial  tyranny,  nor 
Industrial  exploitation,  nor  famine,  star- 
vation and  pestilence"  could  kill.  Twenty 
years  later.  Communist  China  Invited  the 
famous  Black  American  scholar  to  return 
to  participate  in  celebrations  marking  the 
250th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Other  Black  Americans  had  visited 
Communist  China,  but  Du  Bols  was  perhaps 
the  most  famous  American  to  ever  receive 
an  invitation.  In  the  United  States  Du  Bols 
reached  the  apogee  of  leadership  and  in- 
fluence among  Black  Americans  following  the 
death  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in  1915  and, 
although  never  a  leader  of  the  people  as 
Washington,  became  recognized  as  America's, 
and  perhaps  the  world's,  most  influential 
Black  man. 

In  1958  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
rejected  the  State  Department's  restriction 
on  Issuance  of  passports  based  In  alleged 
Communist  affiliations.  Du  Bols  and  his 
wife,  author  Shirley  Oraham,  immediately 
obtained  passports  and  left  In  his  fifteenth 
world  tour  which  would  take  him  to  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Prance,  Germany,  Csiecho- 
slovakia,  Russia.  Sweden,  and  China.  It  was 
during  his  stay  in  England  that  Communist 
China  invited  him  to  Peking  and  he  ac- 
cepted, deciding  to  flaimt  the  restriction  of 
the  State  Department  which  had  declared 
bis  passport  Invalid  for  travel  to  Commu- 
nist China.  During  hla  eight  week  visit  to 
China,  February  to  April  1969,  Du  Bols  was 
as  lavishly  entertained  as  President  Nixon 
and  received  an  even  friendlier  reception.  In 
contrast  to  the  widely  publicized  Nixon  visit, 
the  American  press  Ignored  the  Du  Bols  trip 
and  It  has  subsequently  disappeared  Into  ob- 
scurity. This  is  not  particularly  unusual  for 
many  of  his  accomplishments  have  gone  un- 
noticed or  have  disappeared  Into  oblivion; 
his  image  and  cultural  contributions  In  the 
annals  of  American  history  remain  a  na- 
tional error. 

Three  years  later.  In  October  1962,  Du  Bols 
returned  to  Communist  China  for  a  brief 
visit  to  renew  his  health  and  to  participate 
in  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic.  Of  the  more 
than  three  hundred  foreign  guests  from  fifty 
countries,  Du  Bols  was  one  of  three  for- 
eigners, and  the  ftrat  American  ever,  allowed 
to  observe  the  National  Day  Parade  on  Octo- 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr. 
time    now    the    drug 
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place  situations:  for  example,  an  old 
man  helping  a  little  girl  i  ;et  a  drink  from 
a  high  water  fountain.     | 

The  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Education  thinks  so  highly  of  Flor- 
ida's project  that  it  his  awarded  the 
State  its  Pacesetter  in  iDrug  Education 
award.  The  NCCDE  is  a  nonprofit  coali- 
tion of  national  professional,  govern- 
ment, youth  and  servics  groups  which 
regularly  recognizes  ori  anizations  and 
individuals  making  uniqi  le  contributions 
to  the  field  of  drug  at  use  prevention. 
According  to  the  Council 

The  program  was  chosen  because  they  are 
the  first  State  agency  to  slop  talking  about 
drugs  and  begin  emphasizing  personal  rela- 
tionships. By  making  Florida  a  recipient  of 
our  pacesetter  award,  we  hope  to  encourage 
other  States  to  follow  Floi  Ida's  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  NCCDE  in 
commending  the  State  of  Florida  for  this 
excellent,  iimovative  wor  c  in  the  field  of 
drug  education.  At  a  ime  when  our 
efforts  have  lacked  dir  jction/and  are 
plagued  by  self-doubt,  it  is  most  encour- 
aging to  see  this  display  of  initiative  in 
seeking  a  new  direction  for  our  drug 
abuse  prevention  efforts. 
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In  ^ite  of  all  this,  I  was  relieved 
somewhat  to  see  President  Nixon  once 
again  takbig  a  no-nonsense  stand.  I  have 
great  respect  for  General  Haig  and  am 
confident  that  when  he  returns  from  his 
assignment  we  will  get  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  events  unfolding  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  over  tiie 
last  few  weeks,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hc^je 
that  my  colleagues  will  put  more  stock 
in  what  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
have  to  say,  rather  than  to  rely  on  the 
self-appointed  apologists  for  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnajnese. 
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OF   CALnrOXNIA 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  HEW 
Secretary  Weinberger  was  interviewed  in 
the  March  19  issw  of  UJS.  News  &  World 
Report.  I  think  that  his  comments  on 
GEO  are  particularly  timely  and  I  insert 
his  remarics  concerning  OEO  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Wht  Wsj-ase  Costs  Kssp  Rising 

(Note. — Interview  with  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, 55,  was  a  San  Prancisoo  l«wy«r  before 
beocmiiig  Cnllfomia  State  fiuanoe  ifirectcH-  In 
1M&.  He  cam«  to  Washini^ton  In  1970  as 
Deputy  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  moved  up  to  Director  in  early 
1972,  then  became  Secretary  of  HEW  last 
Febroary  8.) 

4).  Mr.  Seeretary,  now  that  tbe  Admlntotra- 
tion  la  ending  war  on  poverty,  what  does  It 
Intend  to  put  m  tt«  place? 

A.  We  are  not  "findine"  the  war  on  poverty. 
Hie  commitment  to  try  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  everybody  In  the  country  still 
•lists,  and  we  particularly  want  to  Improve 
It  for  ttie  people  who  are  clearly  disadvan- 
taged and  have  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
lev^  I  know  of  no  weakening  of  tbat  oom- 
mitmeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  feeling 
that  much  of  what  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
Is  doing  has  not  been  effective,  and  we  know 
we  have  limited  resources.  We  have  to  malce 
sooae  bard  choices.  We  can't  continue  doing 
everything  we've  been  doing,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  stop  the  things  that  have  been 
least  e&ectlve,  and  try  to  put  some  other 
things  in  their  place. 

Q.  Are  you  scrapping  completely  the  C<Mn- 
munlty  Action  program,  which  employs  180,- 
000  people? 

A.  With  the  Community  Action  program, 
which  Is  one  of  the  activities  for  which  we're 
terminating  federal  funding,  we  would  hope 
that  the  commimities  that  wish  to  do  so  will 
continue  it — If  that  is  a  high  priority  with 
them.  A  lot  of  the  program  activities  that 
have  been  financed  or  undertaken  by  Com- 
munity Action  organizations  can  be  con- 
tinued under  specific  grants. 

For  example,  there's  a  widespread  myth 
around  that  Head  Start  has  been  stopped.  It 
has  not.  It  has  been  provided  with  increased 
funding,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  continuing  to  op- 
erate it.  So  a  lot  of  these  things  will  continue 
In  one  way  or  another,  particularly  if  there 
Is  a  desire  for  them  locally. 

The  best  thing  that  we  think  can  help 
win  the  war  against  poverty  Is  Jobs — the 
polieies  weTe  pursuing  will  Increase  employ- 
ment  substantially,   as   they   have  already. 
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re've  managed  under  these  policies  to  ab- 
sorb a  very  large  number  of  people  returning 
from  Vietr&n  as  we  wound  down  the  war, 
and  ultimately  we  think  that  Jobs  is  the  final 
solution  to  this — the  only  effective  solution. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  not  phased  out  or 
terminated  a  lot  of  the  activities  that  we 
have  been  funding  to  help  people  in  the 
poverty  category. 

Q.  In  terms  of  total  spending,  will  aid  to 
the  poor  now  be  more  or  less? 

A.  It  wlU  be  more,  even  after  eUmlnation 
of  the  federal  funding  for  Ccxnmunlty  Ac- 
tion. 

Q.  With  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity being  phased  out,  a  lot  of  Its  programs 
are  being  taken  over  by  your  agency — Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Do  you  think  HEW 
can  do  a  better  Job? 

A.  I  think  in  many  cases  we  can  do  the 
Job  In  a  more  coordinated  fashion  and  elimi- 
nate some  existing  duplication  and  overlaps. 

The  principal  activity  of  OEO  that  is  not 
being  transferred  Is,  of  course,  the  Oommu- 

ity  Action  programs.  We  think  that  the 

gaining  portions  being  transferred  to  HEW 
well  into  the  other  things  we're  try- 
do,  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it  perhaps 
effectively  and  with  less  overhead. 

len  you  were  Director  of  the  Budget, 
flayed  a  big  part  In  shaping  and  cutting 
of  these  programs  that  are  now  being 
isferred  to  your  agency.  Do  you  think 
that  the  funds  that  are  tn  the  budget  are 
adequate  to  do  your  Job  in  your  new  eapae- 
ity? 

A.  Yes.  In  many  of  the  OEO  programs  thst 
are  being  transferred  to  HEW,  we  had  pro- 
vided for  Increased  funding  to  take  care  of 
normal  work -load  increases  that  go  with  our 
projections  of  the  population  affected  in  this 
group. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  <me  has 
to  be  diaeouraeed  by  President  Nixon's 
recent  uttovioes  concerning  crime  and 
crime  control  in  America.  It  te  eo  Incred- 
ibly easy  to  gain  p<dltical  points  by  cry- 
ing for  the  electric  chair,  life  Imprison- 
ment, and  other  "get-tough'"  policies 
which  only  serve  to  play  on  peoples'  emo- 
tions and  fears. 

How  much  more  difficult  and  noisier  It 
is  to  speak  to  the  true  nature  of  crime 
in  this  country.  This  important  and  hon- 
orable task  is  somethinjg  that  has  here- 
tofore been  l^iored  by  our  President. 
Clearly,  the  scourge  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  will  remain  unsolved  un- 
til our  leader  has  the  guts  to  honestly 
f  fiboe  up  to  It. 

New  York  Times  oolomnlst  Anthony 
Lewis  wrote  about  this  situation  In  the 
April  2  edition  of  the  newspaper.  I  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  body: 

C!«U<£  AND  PUKISHICEMT 

(By  Antbooy  Lewis) 

LowDow. — One  of  the  great  mistakes  of 
Richard  Nixon's  critics  over  the  years  has 
been  to  regard  him  as  a  man  without  basic 
beliefs,  moved  only  by  opportanlsHi.  Of 
course  he  has  shown  that  he  can  bend  to 
the  wind.  But  as  President  he  has  surprised 
us  again  and  again  by  meaalng  emctly  what 
be  said. 

TlM  PreeMent's  reeent  worCte  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  crime  are  a  particularly  powerful  ex- 
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ample.  When  he  denounced  "soft-headed 
Judges"  and  said  that  a  "permissive  philoso- 
phy" had  caused  the  rrime  wave,  he  was 
surely  expressing  deep  personal  feelings.  And 
they  have  been  carried  out  In  his  legislative 
proposals  for  re\-ision  of  the  Federal  criminal 
code. 

The  authenticity  of  Mr.  Nixon's  statements 
of  crime  makes  them  even  sadder  to  read. 
Their  large  rhetoric  has  such  small  relation 
to  the  realities  of  preventing  crime.  They 
promise  so  m\ich  and  can  deliver  so  little. 
And  they  bespeak  an  atavism  that  one  sim- 
ply regrets  to  see  expressed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Deterrence  is  his  theme:  the  argument 
that  harsher  ppnalties  will  discourage  peo- 
ple from  committing  crimes.  If  that  were  so, 
the  problon  of  crime  prevention  would  be 
simplified  ludeed.  But  alas  it  is  not. 

The  most  respected  American  criminolo- 
gists, including  men  Just  as  hard-nosed  as 
Mr.  NizoD  oould  wish,  are  In  broad  agree- 
ment as  the  certainty  of  punishment  that 
deters.  The  trouble  In  America,  the  desperate 
trouble,  is  that  a  man  who  commits  a  crime 
has  so  smaU  a  chance  of  being  arrested  for 
it,  much  less  being  sentenced  to  anything. 

One  esttmate  is  that  when  a  bursar  does 
a  Job,  the  odds  are  50  to  I  against  hte  being 
convicted  tor  it.  Chatting  those  odds.  In- 
crea-;:ng  polioe  effectiveness  and  the  rate  of 
detection,  would  have  by  far  the  greatest 
deterrent  effect  of  any  imaginable  step 
against  crime. 

The  proposal  to  restore  the  death  penalty 
for  certain  Federal  crimes  is  an  example  at 
the  gap  between  Presidential  rhetoric  and 
reality.  It  capital  punishment  were  "a  valu- 
able deterrent,"  as  Mr.  Mlxon  said,  and  noth- 
ing else  were  Involved,  we  might  still  be 
hanging  men  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread. 
But  the  deterrent  effect  has  prored  to  be 
so  doubtful,  and  the  Impact  on  the  penal 
system  so  corrupting  that  the  penalty  has 
been  aboli^ed  or  left  targety  unused  tn  every 
Western  industrial  country  except  one.  That 
is  South  Africa. 

Long-fixed  minimum  terms  for  narcotics 
offenders  are  another  example.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  chance  of  such  a  penalty  could  oc- 
casionally scare  a  drug  peddier  off.  But  the 
trade  Is  so  profitable,  and  tike  peopte  Involved 
so  base,  that  the  deterrent  would  be  mar- 
ginal at  best. 

And  Biandat<H7  sentences  have  long  been 
known  to  have  a  distorting  effect  on  the  trial 
process.  They  make  Juries  and  Judges  more 
reluctant  to  convict.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Har- 
vard concludes  that  "they  often  strengthen 
the  haxMl  of  the  criminal." 

A  third  example  is  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  the  Insanity  defense  be  virtually 
abollstaed,  with  the  problem  of  n»ental  cocdi- 
tion  being  treated  instead  as  a  matter  for 
the  Judge  in  passing  sentence.  That  shift 
does  have  some  expert  supftort.  But  it  could 
have  no  significant  deterrent  effect.  Idost  de- 
fendants In  fact  prefer  the  known  of  pris- 
on to  confinement  in  a  mental  Institution. 

No  one  has  a  macv  ctire  for  crime,  but 
some  modest  specifics  are  available.  Gun  con- 
trol would  save  many  more  innocent  lives 
than  threatening  capital  punishment.  How- 
ever oomplex  the  social  origins  of  crime,  it 
would  be  worth  trying  to  help  the  most  sus- 
ceptible group,  unemployed  teenagers.  Po- 
litical leaders  could  set  an  example  by  not 
oondoDlng  iawleasneas  in  their  own  entou- 
rage. 

The  inescapable  conchision  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  less  interested  in  specifics  than 
In  mood.  He  wants  America  to  be  tougher, 
to  attack  crime  as  It  attacks  us,  "without 
pity."  That  anitude  wUl  have  its  effect,  for 
there  is  a  strain  in  aU  of  ix  that  a'ould  sub- 
stitute venegeaaoe  for  Justice.  But  a  clvll- 
iaed  society  does  not  mimic  the  savagery  of 
those  who  attadi  tk. 

"The  mood  and  temper  of  the  pnbUc  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  crime  and  crlm- 
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Inals  is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  tests  of  the 
civilization  of  any  country.  A  calm  and  dis- 
passionate recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused  .  .  .  and  even  of  convicted  crim- 
inals against  the  state  ....  an  unfp.lterlng 
faith  that  there  is  treasure,  if  only  you  can 
find  it.  In  the  heart  of  every  man — these 
are  the  symbols  which  .  .  .  measure  the 
stored-up  strength  of  a  nation,  and  are  the 
sign  and  proof  of  the  living  virtue  in  it." 

The  words  are  not  those  of  a  soft-headed 
judge  or  a  permissive  professor.  They  were 
said  on  July  20,  1910,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  the  British  Home  Secretary,  Win- 
ston Churchill. 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  in  the  fight  for  equal 
rights  for  women,  the  so-called  horror 
stories  and  miscarriages  of  justice  seem 
to  get  all  the  coverage.  Today,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  present  an  exception. 

Mrs.  Ann  Blackham — and  she  is 
"Mrs.",  not  "Ms." — ^is  a  longtime  dear 
friend  who  tells  her  side  of  the  equal 
rights  story  well  and  with  pride.  She 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  parent, 
wife,  and  member  of  the  business  com- 
munity. I  am  delighted  to  submit  for 
my  colleagues'  perusal  the  following 
eight-column  profile  of  Ann  Blackham 
that  appeared  in  the  April  4,  1973,  edi- 
tion of  the  Boston  Globe : 

"Woman  Equaled  Secretary"— But  Not 
FOR  Her 

(By  Owynne  Morgan) 

Several  years  ago  Ann  R.  Blackham, 
founder  and  president  of  Ann  R.  Blackham 
&  Co.,  Winchester  realtors,  was  named  to 
one  of  the  area's  many  real  estate  boards. 

"Mrs.  Blackham,"  the  male  board  members 
queried  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  meet- 
ing, "would  you  honor  us  by  becoming  sec- 
retary?" 

"I  said  no.  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  secre- 
tarial skills  and  was  hoping  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  board.  There  was,"  she 
explains,  loosing  her  great  laugh  and  rolling 
her  blue  eyes,  "Initial  shock.  But  they  got 
used  to  It.  They  hired  a  professional  stenog- 
rapher, who  did  a  fine  job,  and  now  they 
treat  me  as  an  equal.  They  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  It  was  a  cultural  pattern.  Woman 
equaled  secretary." 

Mrs.  Blackham,  46,  as  a  woman  In  busi- 
ness, a  1969  member  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties, and  current  chairman  of  Governor  Sar- 
gent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
has  no  misconceptions  about  a  woman's 
place  being  In  the  home. 

The  oldest  child  of  a  politically-conscious 
family  (brother  Vincent  DeCain  is  assistant 
deputy  chairman-Transportation) ,  she  al- 
ways assumed  that  she  would  1)  have  a 
career  and  2)  be  in  politics. 

Born  in  New  York,  raised  In  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Blackham  attended  Ohio  Dominican  College 
In  Columbus,  received  her  MA  from  Ohio 
State  and  came  east  to  Join  Wm.  Filene  &  Co. 
and  marry  James  W.  Blackham  Jr.,  an  insur- 
ance broker.  When  she  left  Pilene's  In  1953 
to  give  birth  to  her  daughter  Ann,  she  was  a 
store  manager,  a  rare  accomplishment  for  a 
woman  in  those  days. 
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don't  understand  the 
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forced  out  of  their  homes 
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HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  this  morning  to  see  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  is  disturbed 
about  the  recent  legislative  proposals  to 
establish  an  independent  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

The  Washington  Post  has  published  a 
cogent  editorial  exposing  the  grave  dan- 
gers that  would  exist  if  the  FBI  were  to 
be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  hope  other  newspapers  will  speak 
out  against  this  ill-considered  plan. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  this  morning's 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post: 
The  FBI:  Phase  n 

Having  spearheaded  the  effort  to  turn  back 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of  L.  Patrick 
Gray  III  to  be  director  of  the  FBI,  Sen. 
Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.)  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  quite  serious  issues  of  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  bureau  which  flow  both  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  48-year  tenure  in  the  di- 
rector's chair  and  from  the  Gray  hearings. 
Senator  Byrd  has  Introduced  a  blU  which 
he  hopes  will  Improve  the  bureau  and  take 
it  out  of  politics.  The  central  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  to  take  the  bureau  out  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  make  it  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  limit  the  director's 
term  In  office  to  seven  years.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  Is  .  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  director  a  15-year  term 
with  no  possibility  of  reappointment  and 
require  that  the  nominee  have  at  least  10 
years  experience  in  the  FBI. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  issues 
which  these  two  measures  seek  to  address 
are  extraordinarily  Important.  The  dangers 
of  politicizing  the  FBI  or  even  giving  the 
appearance  of  doing  so  have  been  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  last  few  weeks.  It 
Is  not  simply  the  distribution  of  John  Ehr- 
lichman's  request  for  information  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  campaign  to  FBI 
field  offices  last  year  or  even  the  appearance 
that  Mr.  Gray  acted  at  least  like  a  quasi 
sxuTogate  for  the  President  in  the  campaign. 
Those  things  are  bad  enough.  More  to  the 
point  is  the  nightmarish  position  of  a  few 
employees  of  the  Committee  for  the  Reelec- 
tion of  the  President  who,  wanting  to  dis- 
cuss matters  involved  in  an  FBI  investiga- 
tion freely  and  out  of  the  presence  of  their 
superiors,  arrange  to  do  so  and  then  find  that 
their  Information  has  made  a  full  circuit 
right  back  to  the  people  whose  intervention 
they  sought  to  avoid  in  the  first  place. 
Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  sad  story  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  ossifying  political  views  and 
concurrently  ossifying  control  over  the  FBI 
In  his  later  years. 

Although  these  two  bills  attack  very  real 
problems,  we  are  not,  at  least  at  this  jimc- 
ture,  persuaded  that  the  remedies  proposed 
are  either  appropriate  or  wise.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  bureau  as  an  independent 
agency,  whUe  attractive  at  first  blush,  might 
create  more  problems  than  It  solves.  In  a  very 
real  and  substantial  sense,  the  FBI  serves  as 
the  Investigative  arm  of  the  federal  criminal 
process.  As  such,  It  Is  imperative  that  it  have 
the  closest  and  most  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  lawyers  who  are  trying  to  develop 
cases  and  who  ultimately  will  have  to  try 
them.  During  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
tenure,  that  relationship  was  either  non- 
existent or  constricted  and  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  by  lawyers  within  the 
CXIX 767— Part  9 
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Justice  Department  for,  although  Mr.  Hoover 
was  nominally  the  Atto|-ney  General's  subor- 
dinate, he  and  the  bureau  were  In  a  very  real 
sens©  independent.  Sen.  Byrd's  bill  would 
simply  perpetuate  that  problem. 

We  have  already  addressed  the  fixed  term 
proposals  In  this  space.  Sen.  Jackson's  15- 
year  idea  with  the  requirement  that  candi- 
dates be  drawn  from  people  who  had  put  In 
at  least  10  years  in  the  bureau  seems  to  us 
unduly  restrictive  of  the  President's  freedom 
to  choose  the  best  person  available,  no  matter 
what  he  or  she  might  be  engaged  in  at  the 
time  of  the  vacancy.  Moreover,  the  trouble 
with  fixed  term,  whether  it  be  7  years  or  15  or 
something  in  between.  Is  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  President  from  firing  a  person  who 
had  turned  out  to  be  his  or  some  past  Presi- 
dent's mistake.  Despite  the  perUs  of  politlci- 
zatlon,  we  think  the  syst«Ki  can  be  made  to 
work  If  the  President  and 'his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  convinced  that  the 
wants  and  Is  prepared  to  \ 
truly  non-poUtlcal  and  hi 
FBI. 

And  that,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  the  healthiest 
aspect  of  the  Byrd  and  the  Jackson  proposals. 
For  Sen.  Byrd  said  some  very  important 
things  when  discussing  his  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing hU  bill.  He  said  that  there  was  a  real 
need  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  FBI  after 
Mr.  Hoover's  long  rule,  that  he  did  not  want 
the  directorship  to  become  a  patronage  plum 
and,  most  importantly,  that  he  considered  his 
bill  a  stimulus  to  congressional  oversight  and 
study  of  this  whole  matter.  That  last  is  the 
nub  of  It.  If  Congress  can  mount  serious  and 
sustained  oversight  on  the  problems  of  the 
governance  of  the  bureau,  aU  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  manageable.  If  It  carmot,  no 
gimmicks  like  fixed  terms  for  the  director  will 
work.  In  providing  a  stimulus  to  active  con- 
gressional participation  In  the  management 
of  the  FBI,  Sen.  Byrd  and  Sen.  Jackson  have 
performed  a  useful  public  service. 
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U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP  conkecticut 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  11.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  hearing  a  rising  crescendo  of 
disappointment  and  frustration  from 
the  American  people  concerning  the  de- 
terioration of  mail  service.  The  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Service  is  currently  holding 
hearings  designed  to  recommend  needed 
changes  in  U.S.  Postal  Service  opera- 
tions. These  hearings  are  a  very  positive 
development  and  one  which  wiU  hope- 
fully bring  us  closer  to  the  day  when  our 
citizens  can  rely  on  efficient  mail  delivery 
and  services. 

The  Connecticut  Western  News  re- 
cently published  an  article  which  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  local  residents 
about  their  mail  service.  For  the  Interest 
of  my  colleagues,  the  article  by  reporter 
Lucy  Boswell  follows: 

U.S.  Postal  Service — ^Is  It  ELeeping  Up? 
(By  Lucy  Boswell) 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Didn't  you  get  my  letter  telling  you  I  was 
coming?  I  mailed  it  a  week  ago." 

"No." 

"Your  Income  tax  return  just  got  here. 
You'd  better  wait  untu  you  come  home  from 
college  to  get  It.  If  I  send  it  to  you,  you  may 
never  see  It." 
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"1  just  got  the  Christmas  card  you  mailed 
on  Dec.  22.  It  was  postmarked  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
What  were  you  doing  out  there?" 

"I  wasn't." 

Sound  familiar?  People  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  grlpmg  about  the  service  they  are 
(or  aren't)  getting  from  the  post  office.  Legis- 
lators are  receiving  piles  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents complaining  about  mail  service 
and,  according  to  an  article  in  the  March  19 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  at  least 
13  Congressmen  are  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  abolish  the  new  Independent, 
status  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  uproar  over  services  has  mostly  come 
about  since,  in  July  of  1971,  the  old  post 
office  was  reorgamzed  Into  an  Independent 
agency  designed  to  make  the  postal  service 
more  business-like  and  to  speed  up  deliveries. 
The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  re- 
quires the  Postal  Service  to  pay  for  Itself  by 
mld-1984. 

Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  Klassen  told 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  that  the 
Postal  Service  was  so  determined  to  cut  costs 
toward  that  end  that  "we  perhaps  lost  track 
of  service." 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  quotes  Klas- 
sen as  saying  that  he  was  "shocked  by  Indi- 
vidual cases  of  delays  that  have  come  to  my 
attention,"  but  that  "complaints  are  in- 
evitable In  such  a  huge  organization."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Postal  Service  han- 
dles about  90  billion  pieces  of  mall,  and 
that  If  it  performed  with  99  percent  effec- 
tiveness, there  would  stiU  be  grounds  for 
900  million  gripes. 

Is  postal  service  really  worse  than  It  was 
a  few  years  ago,  as  the  numerous  complaints 
suggest?  Or  has  the  post  office  simply  become 
a  new  national  punching  bag,  a  new  pet 
peeve?  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  situation  is  around  here,  the  Western 
did  a  little  snooping  around  and  experi- 
mentation. 

Area  residents,  businesses  and  postal  em- 
ployees were  asked,  "Do  you  think  postal 
service  has  Improved,  worsened  or  stayed  the 
same  since  the  post  office  has  become  a  pub- 
lic service  organization  Independent  from 
the  government?" 

The  sample  was  admittedly  very  small, 
but  the  statistics  that  resulted  are  neverthe- 
less Interesting. 

One  fifth  of  the  people  questioned  thought 
that  services  have  Improved.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  of  these,  all  but  one  were  postal 
employees.  Robert  Patnoe.  the  postmaster 
of  Norfolk,  said,  "I've  worked  In  the  post 
office  since  1955  and  our  delivery  Is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  Our  percentage  of  In- 
crease U  lower  than  in  almost  any  other 
business,  too." 

Douglas  Griffiths  of  the  Salisbury  Post  Of- 
fice said  that  he  thought  services  have  im- 
proved in  certain  areas,  and  that  "as  far  as 
air  mall  is  concerned,  we  got  a  package  from 
California  overnight  recently."  If  people 
would  get  their  zip  codes  right,  that  would 
spe«  things  up,  he  said.  "Someone  used 
their  phone  number  instead  of  a  zip  code 
the  other  day,"  he  added. 

Dick  Welnsteln  of  the  North  East  Pharmacy 
in  Millerton.  was  the  only  non-poet  worker 
who  thought  services  have  Improved.  "The 
only  problem  we  have  in  this  area  Is  that 
they  have  a  very  poor  service  for  mail  that 
goes  to  Sharon.  It's  routed  through  Pough- 
keepsie  first  and  takes  forever.  Other  than 
that.  I  think  service  Is  better  than  it  used 
to  be."  he  commented. 

SERVICE   "awfully   UNEVEN"   IN   SALISBUKT 

Approximately  one-third  of  those  ques- 
tioned thought  postal  service  has  gotten 
worse.  Mike  Holly  of  the  Canaan  Post  Office 
said,  "It's  definitely  worsened,  but  this  Is  a 
temporary  situation.  Like  anything,  when  a 
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lot  ot  changes  tak«  place,  It  takes  a  while  to 
get  all  tb«  problems  Iroocd  out." 

Betty  Waii*nd  of  th»  Slierwood  Tree  and 
Nursery  Service  In  Salisbury  belleres  mall 
service  has  deOiUtely  worsened  and  relAted 
a  story  to  explain  why.  The  nursery  needed 
.some  Information  about  a  plant  from  an- 
other nursery.  Th«  decision  was  finally  made 
to  make  the  more  expensive  move  and  tele- 
phone the  other  nursery  because,  "if  we  had 
to  depend  on  the  mall  we'd  never  get  an 
answer  for  two  weeks."  She  added,  "It's 
exactly  the  same  in  Wlnsted  where  I  live." 

Mrs.  John  Mlnattl  of  Canaan  commented, 
"It  takes  so  long  to  get  a  letter.  Do  you  know 
that  it  usually  takes  six  days  to  get  a  letter 
from  Florida?" 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Currier  of  Norfolk  said  that  she 
believes  mail  service  is  worse  not  only  be- 
cause mall  Is  later  In  getting  where  It  is 
supposed  to  go.  but  also  because  it  gets  lost 
more  frequently. 

Mrs.  WeUeslay  Smith  of  SaUsbury  said  she 
couldn't  tell  If  the  overall  service  was  worse 
or  better  because  "It's  awfully  uneven  here. 
Sometimes  mall  comes  quickly  from  a  long 
distance,  but  takes  a  long  time  from  Just 
around  the  corner." 

The  remainder  of  those  questioned  cotUd 
see  no  difference  In.  mail  service.  Typical 
comments  from  people  In  this  group  were, 
"I  get  my  man  delivered  In  my  box  and  that's 
It.  It  seems  the  same  to  me,"  and  "I  haven't 
had  any  trouble  at  all.  I  dont  think  service 
is  any  better,  but  tt  Isn't  any  worse." 

There  Is  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  small  survey.  Since  the  post  office  was 
reorganized  in  1971  to  gain  more  efficiency 
and  speed  dellverlee,  and  only  one-flfth  of 
those  qnesttoned  saw  an  improvement  In 
postal  service  since  the  reorganization  took 
place,  It  can  be  concluded  that,  In  the  eyes 
of  most  of  the  people  surveyed  In  this  area, 
the  postal  service  has  not  met  its  goal. 

However,  there  can  be  a  wide  difference 
between  what  people  perceive  of  a  reality 
and  what  the  reality  Je.  With  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  people  are  Ignored  the 
fskcts  about  the  mall  service  and  believing 
wliat  they  w»nt  to  believe  (that  service  has 
not  improved,  that  mail  Is  slow,  that  more 
letters  are  getting  lost,  etc.),  the  Western  ran 
an  experiment  with  some  post  cards.  The 
carda  were  mailed  at  local  post  offices 
(Goshen,  Norfolk,  Salisbury,  Mlllerton, 
Canaan  and  Sheffield)  after  the  last  pick-up 
on  Thursday.  March  ii,  so  that  they  would  all 
be  In  Prlday'3  first  pick-up.  One  card  was 
mailed  from  each  town  to  tour  people — one 
in  StoQlngton.  Cona.:  one  in  Concord,  Mass.; 
one  In  New  York  City  and  one  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Deborah,  tta*  Western's  Kenoelia  corre- 
.spondent,  received  cards  from  Canaan, 
Oosheu.  SaUabnry,  and  Sheffield  on  Mon- 
day. Marc][k  19.  Not  bad,  considering  they 
were  picked  up  on  Friday  morning.  Oix  Tues- 
Oay,  Mareh  ao.  she  received  the  cards  from 
Norfolk  and  Mlllexten.  The  MllIertoB  card 
had  appaiently  been,  all  Um  way  ouli  to  De- 
troit. Michigan,  for  It  bore  a  Detroit  pest- 
mack  aa  well  as  a  MiUcrton  one. 

Deborah  mailed  tlirce  cards  fvoia  if*Tic.«>M 
to  the  Western  Tuesday  afternoon,  MardJt  20. 
One  arrived  Thura«U,y,  March  22  and  others 
arrived  Friday,  March  2i,  She  mailed  three 
cards  Wednesday  afiernoou.  March  31;  ail 
three  arrived  Saturday,  March  24.  Getting 
mall  from,  here  to  Kennahw  and  back  waa 
generally  as  Cast  a»  could  be  expected. 

THE   CB&kX    POMKAB*   BXVUUKEST 

The  Connecticut  Wertana'a  gtrl  In  scenic 
Concord,  Mass  ,  Kathleert,  received  her  Mll- 
lerton post  card  on  Saturday,  Marck  17.  This 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  delivery 
the  speediest  delivery 
witnessed    In    this 
from    Goshen,    Norfolk, 
and  Sheffield  all  arrived 
day,  March  19. 

Kath  sent  a  postcard 
Wednesday  morning,  MaA;h 
Saturday,  March  24.  She 
on   Wednesday  morning 
next  day,  Thursday 
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Ice  across  state  was  excellent 

Getting  mall  In  and 
was  a  different  story 
Lady   on   West   119th 
Goshen,  Norfolk  and 
nesday,  March  21,  after 
had  received  all  of  her 
Salisbury  got  to  Laura 
22.  As  of  this  writing 
the  cards  from  Millertoi . 
not  reached  Laura.  It 
week  since  they  were 
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Latrra  sent  a  postcard 
Wednesday  afternoon 
FWday  momtng,  March 
able  day-and-a-half 

Who  can   understand 
cards,   mailed   from 
miles   of   e«ieh    other, 
time  and  to  the  same 
their   destination    as 
apart?  Why  did  the  card 
Laura  on  Wednesday 
card  from  Canaan,  8 
still  hanging  arotmd  In 
where    (Detroit?)    and 
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Postmaster  General 
mony  before  the  Senate 
tee,  said  that  the 
process  of  upgrading 
reorganization,  all  at 
network  of  21  bulk  mail 
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mated   treatment   to 
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198*.  In  order  for  this 
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port,   the  ntnnbcr  of 
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Whatever  improvemenjts 
been  made  have  probat  ly 
the  cutback  of  workers, 
lime  at  mail  is  steadily 

In  en  ege  of  Instant 
faster  and  faster  tra 
expect  to  get  to  Europe 
they  did  last  year,  any 
keep  u{^  wvU»  th*  pace 
ments  may  be  viewed 
rather  than  remaining 
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■^nslly  wofse  how  than  1 
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is  discouraging.  After  all, 
ganizatlon  Act  of  1970  was 
service. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  much 
post   office   can   pay  for  lAelf 
orbttantly  raising  rates,  and 
improve  services.. 
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AMEBICiL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M. 


aw   VEBtHatlMiUZA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OP  BJEfl  aSSNTATIVXS 


Wednesday,  April 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spc  ilcer,  tb«  return 
of  our  servicemen  from  t  se  prison  cunpa 
of  North  Vietnam  has  r^ndled  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  the 
Americans.  For  too  lone 


learts   (A.   aiiost 
the  majority  of 


aflUilBted 
Tan 


male  choros» 
with  Al- 
Cedars  of 


Doodle 
of  "God 
America     The 


our  citizens  silently  en  lured  the  deg 
radation  and  defilement  of  oar  country 
by  a  vocal  minority. 

The  retium  of  the  POVt's  and  their  dia- 
pkxy  of  courage,  strengtl  i,  and  faith,  nm- 
leashcd  the  torrent  ot  en  lotion  which  otrr 
people  had  kept  under  co  atrol  for  so  long. 
In  city  after  city,  the  peo;  jle  imashamedly 
displayed  the  love,  honor,  and  respect 
they  have  for  America,  Its  flag,  and  tlic 
men  and  women  who  wfar  a  uniform  im 
its  defense. 

In  IScKeesport,  Pa 
"The  Chanters," 
O-Mon  Forest  No.  138, 
Lebanon,  presented  a  ccukcert  of  pat riotie 
music  Their  songs  ran^  ed  from  George 
M.  Cohan's  cocky  "  ifankee 
Dandy"  to  moving  reopitioiis 
Bless  America"  and 
Beautifol." 

Each  number  drew  tethusiastic  ap 
plause  from  the  audienc  >  of  several  hvtn- 
dred  people  but  there   &  no  descrilune 
the  emotion  which  fille(  the  room,  when 
"The  Chanters"  paid  th  >ir  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces    One  by  one,  a 
representative  of  each  bi  anch  of  onr  miR 
tary  services  marrtrcd  l)eneath  an  arch 
of  American  flags,  bom  >  by  members  of 
the  DeMolay,  the  Ordei  of  Rainbow  foi 
Girls  and  members  of  Al  -0-lI«ai  Forest's 
color  guard,  to  ttie  rytlfxnic  apptoose  ol 
the  audtenee  and  the 
their  serriee  song  by  "The  Chanters. 

I  know  that  Sgt.  Kenr  eth  Littlejohn  of 
the  Army,  Sgt.  Nerun  B 
Air  Force,  Chief  Daniel 
Coast  Guard,  Chief  Joshib  Matka  at  the 
Navy,  and  Sgt.  Paul  Sm  th  of  the  liiartne 
Corps  will  never  forget 
and  admiration  given  tl  lem  that  erenin 
by  the  citlaens  of  ftfcKeepport  and  neai-fay 
commxmfties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa&  a 
evening  to  remember. 
the  greatest  natkn  on 
earth  and  "The  Chsnt^,"  directed  by 
Robert  Rjmey,  the  mfmbers  of  Al-O- 
Mon  Forest  No.  13»,  lec  by  Donald  Cra. 
Ten,  should  be  commen4ed  for  reminding 
us.  of  it. 
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INSTRUCTIONS     Resoluttion 
film   under   specified   conditions 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  milli 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ra 

Examine  "T-shapcd"  line 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinc 
♦  in  lines  per  millimeter.     Examp 
not   distinctly  separated.     Red 
rily.      10.0  X  5   =   ^0  lines  per 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is  be 

Resolution,  as  measured  on 
processing,   and  other   factors, 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus. 
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100      MILLIMETERS 


is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
Numerals  in   chart   indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 


to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 

ber  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.     As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 

n  leters  in  length.     Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 

io.     Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

gijoupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
tly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
e:   7.9   group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the   10.0   group  are 

ucjtion  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  :=  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
illimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
ween   39.5   and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 

he  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
md  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Thursday,  April  12,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou,  In  whose  life  we  find  our  life, 
through  the  gift  of  whose  spirit  we  do  our 
work  and  bear  our  burdens,  grant  us  now 
the  sense  of  Thy  nearness.  We  would 
open  our  hearts  freely  to  Thy  spirit,  our 
minds  to  Thy  law,  and  our  wills  to  Thy 
quickening  energy.  Dwell  in  us  and  make 
us  fruitful  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  the  betterment  of  mankind.  At  the 
close  of  day  reward  us  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  work  well  done. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  11,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIAL  TO  VETERANS  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  102, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  45)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  those  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  is  very  simple  in  purpose. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  erect  a  monument  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  as  a  memorial  honoring 
those  Americans  who  served  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  this  joint 
resolution,  the  monument  is  not  designed 
to  honor  or  glorify  war — especially  this 
particular  war.  But  it  is  designed  to  pay 
tribute  to  thousands  of  brave  young  men 
who  were  called  on  to  fight  a  long,  un- 
popular, and  little  understood  war. 

Grim  statistics  tell  the  story:  Since 
1961,  the  death  toll  of  American  soldiers 
killed  in  hostile  action — 45,958;  the  num- 
ber killed  in  nonhostile  Vietnam  action — 
10,303;  the  number  wounded — 303,649. 

These  are  not  mere  statistics.  Each  one 
represents  an  American  life  that  has 
either  been  taken  from  us,  or  has  suffered 
grevious  physical  injury.  A  man  can  make 
no  greater  sacrifice  for  his  country  than 
to  give  or  risk  his  very  life. 

That  is  why  we  must  memorialize  and 
pay  tribute  to  these  men  who  fought  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  must  let  them  and 
their  families  know  that  regardless  of 
how  each  of  us  felt  about  the  war,  we 
honor  the  men  who  served  for  their  brav- 
ery and  their  sacrifice. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  monument 
will  serve  to  heal  some  of  the  divisions 
that  arose  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  As  with  our  POW's,  there  is  no 
disagreement  among  us  about  honoring 
the  men  who  answered  the  call  to  fight 
this  war.  We  can  all  agree  that  they 
served  their  country  well,  that  they  sacri- 
ficed for  their  country,  and  that  they 
are  worthy  of  our  honor. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  coimtry  Is 
relieved  and  happy  that  the  war  is  now 
over — at  least  as  far  as  American  par- 
ticipation is  concerned — and  we  can  look 
to  the  future  and  the  solution  of  some  of 
our  problems  here  at  home.  We  have  a 
right  to  rejoice,  but  we  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  look  back  and  honor  those  who 
bore  the  burden  of  this  war. 

This  monument  will  not  bring  back  the 
dead;  it  will  not  heal  the  wotmded;  nor 
will  it  erase  the  scars  of  war  suffered  by 
thousands.  But  it  will  symbolize  and 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  of  us 
of  the  courage  and  bravery  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen. 

That  is  what  the  monument  is  to  be — 
a  symbol  of  the  country's  gratitude.  We 
must  also  express  that  gratitude  by  mak- 
ing sure  we  provide  our  returning  veter- 
ans with  the  maximiun  possible  benefits 
for  education,  job  training,  health,  and 
other  services. 


The  monument  will  symbolize  our  grat- 
itude; servicemen's  benefit  programs 
will  demonstrate  it. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  joint 
resolution  in  the  hope ''that  it  will  help 
bring  the  country  closer  together  by  hon- 
oring the  bravery  of  those  who  have 
fought,  sacrificed,  and  even  died  for  their 
country. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  45 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  erect  on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  owned  by  the  United  States  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Sec.  2.  The  design  and  location  of  the 
memorial  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  authorized  to  be  erected  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3180)  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiOxed  his  signature  to  tlie 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973,  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"; 
'  H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1873,  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15.  1973.  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week." 
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The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3180)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  by  Members 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

CAMBODIA 


ifcr 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  Cambodia  is  bad  and  has  been 
for  the  past  month.  Gen.  Alexander  Haig 
has  just  returned  from  a  special  mission 
to  that  country  and  is  due  to  report  his 
findings  and  possibly  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  today.  There  is  talk 
about  using  South  Vietnamese  troops  on 
one  flank  and  Thai  troops  on  the  other 
to  stabilize  the  tenuous  position  of  the 
present  Cambodian  Government.  This 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  procedure  and 
could  have  the  possible  effect  of  once 
again  Involving  this  country  In  a  quag- 
mire, because  the  support — logistical  and 
otherwise — would  come  from  tht  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  no  legal  or 
constitutional  grounds  for  our  becoming 
Involved  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  in  the 
Cambodian  civil  war.  The  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  SEATO,  does  not  apply,  because 
Cambodia  specifically  refused  to  come  in 
under  that  umbrella.  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  which  I  never  thought  gave 
the  United  States  the  power  to  intervene 
in  Southeast  Asia,  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  various  Khmer  elements  aided  by 
North  Vietnam  are  evidently  in  control 
of  approximately  four-fifths  of  the 
country  and  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  steady  offensive  despite  bomb  runs  by 
U.S.  fighters  and  50  to  60  B-52's  on  a 
daily  basis. 

The    Lon    Nol    government    has    far 
greater  numbers  of  soldiery  at  its  disposal 
than  does  its  opponents.  It  has  been  the 
recipient  of  hmidreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  American  aid  of  all  types,  yet  the 
situation  gets  worse.  The  Government 
has  almost  ceased  to  function;  inflation 
and  corruption  are  rampant;  the  use  of 
"ghost"  soldiers  is  a  recognized  fact  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  hope  for  this 
Government  to  stand  with  or  without 
reinforced  outside  assistance.  If  there  is 
any  foimdation  to  the  rumors  that  South 
Vietnamese  and  Thai  troops  may  become 
engaged  in  Cambodia,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  would  only  embitter  the  struggle 
more  and  make  a  solution  much  more 
difficult    because    of    the    decades-old 
antipathy  between  the  Cambodians  and 
their  two  neighbors. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  pos- 
sibility in  Phnom  Penh  and  that  would 
be  the  restoration  to  power  of  Sirik  Ma- 
tak  who  at  least  seems  to  have  some  rec- 
ognition of  the  facts  of  life  concerning 
his  coimtry  and  hopefully  the  entering 
into  of  negotiations  with  the  other  side 
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Penn  jylvania. 
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to  the  end  that  a  truce  couli 
and  peace  restored  to  this 
and  its  peaceful  people. 

I  note  in  the  press  that 
dom  Sihanouk  has  spent  a 
half  with  the  rebel  forces 
Would  it  not  be  feasible  to 
possibility  of  his  return  to 
Would  it  not  be  possible 
contacts  with  the  Soviet 
People's    Republic    of 
which  have  been  going  on 
to  the  end  that  they  could 
influence  they  have  with 
to   counterbalance   what 
have  with  the  present  Loi 
ment,  and  in  that  way  try 
a  cease-fire,  an  end  to 
struggle  now   going  on, 
bring  about  stabilization 
tion  of  peace  to  this  most 
try. 

I  hope  that  some  way 
wind  up  a  long,  difficult, 
war.  The  hour  is  late. 

Mr.    SCOTT    of 
President,  I,  too,  hope 
ment  of  Cambodia  would 
the  government,  and  into 
the  government,  Sirik  Ma|ak 

It  would  offer  an 
solution  among  the 
The  difficulty,  I  understand 
at  any  possible  cease-fire 
fact  that  there  are  a  num  ler 
movements  in  the  county 
possible  to  determine  with 
meet  or  deal  to  discuss  a 

Prince  Sihanouk  himsejf 
number  of  those  ori 
Evidently  he  is  well  inforijied 
that  they  are  nxunerous 
do  not  seem  to  have  unfted 
to  meet  with  the  govemmpnt 
Sirik  Matak  might  well 
something  to  help  with 
though  I  do  not  pretent 
pertise  in  that  field.  The 
is  that  there  just  does 
any   forum   and   enoug  i 
whom  to  meet  or  have  a 
minds.  I  hope  something 
is  deplorable  that  the 
by  air  has  to  continue.  At 
I  do  not  want  to  see  Phnefn 
with  which  I  am  f  amilia: 
destroyed  by  the  advanc 
not  want  to  see  the 
bodia  assassinated.  I 
long  we  shall  see  a 
tilities  in  that  area. 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of 
ident,  I  understand  that 
of  Senators  will  discus 
hope  they  will  be  practical 
address  their  speeches 
budget  ceiling.  They 
sustaining   vetoes, 
boimd  themselves.  In 
to  exercise  restraint 
penditures  over  and 
ceiling  has  been  fixed 
means  a  guarantee  that 
to. 
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form,  let  us  not  have  a  whole  lot  of  vague 
talk  about  closing  loopholes.  Let  us  find 
out  what  loopholes  they  wan ;  closed.  Do 
they  want  to  close  the  mortgage  loop- 
holes, by  which  millions  of  Americans 
are  benefited?  Do  they  want  to  reduce 
the  benefits  for  beneficiaries?  Do  they 
want  to  say,  "Let  us  get  ric  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,"  when  wj  are  faced 
with  the  greatest  energy  criiis  that  has 
ever  faced  the  Nation?  Or  d)  they  want 
to  do  away  with  such  thing!  as  the  in- 
vestment credit  type  of  relief?  If  so,  let 
them  say  so. 

Above  everything  else,  let  them  have 
some  figures  on  what  the  cloi  ing  of  those 
loopholes  will  mean  in  adcitional  rev- 
enue. Otherwise,  we  will  hare  no  infor- 
mation but  will  just  have  a  Ic  t  of  oratory. 
We  will  have  tax  reform,  yos.  However, 
usually  people  say  that  thej  are  for  tax 
increases.  Whom  are  they  gc  ing  to  soak? 
How  much  are  they  going  to  soak  them? 
Where  are  they  going  to  gel  the  money, 
and  how  much  will  the  closing  of  each 
loophole  cost?  How  much  real  chance 
do  they  think  they  have  of  ilosing  loop- 
holes? 

I  hope  today  that  orators  may  be  in- 
grained with  a  little  fact  oi  at  least  in- 
laid with  some  factual  statements  in 
order  that  we  might  see  soi  le  substance 
in  what  is  normally  a  very  cloudy  type 
of  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ter  ipore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  now  recognized  f ( r  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  ol  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  who  seeks  sub- 
stance on  the  issue  of  tax  re  form,  I  point 
out  that  in  January  of  this  irear  I  spelled 
out  the  elements  of  what  1 1  lought  would 
be  a  responsible  program.  Last  week  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1439,  that  was  62 
pages  long  and  had  many  constructive 
suggestions  that  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  the  issue. 

I  remind  the  minority  le;  ider  that  last 
week.  In  adopting  a  ceilinr,  the  Senate 
took  the  position  that  in  <he  event  ad- 
ditional revenues  are  generated  by  tax 
reform  measures,  Congresd  shall  look  at 
the  ceilings  again  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  adiitional  reve- 
nues should  be  used  to  fund  essential 
services  that  might  otherwise  be  ne- 

So,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  tho;e  of  us  who 
speak  this  morning  do  speak  responsi- 
bly. We  do  offer  specific;  i.  We  do  not 
have  to  rely  upon  such  red  herrings  as 
the  possibility  of  eliminatii  ig  or  reducing 
the  mortgage  interest  for  he  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  home  ownei . 

Mr.  President,  if  I  maji  continue 
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tal  I  about  tax  re- 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvi  ,nia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  f  rop  Maine  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pr  isident,  I  am 
limited  to  10  minutes,  w  lich  was  sup- 
posed to  start  at  9:30.  I  have  a  com- 
mitment at  10  o'clock  tlis  morning.  I 
would  be  delighted  norms  lly  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Penns  s^lvanla.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  a  limltatio  n  on  time. 

Mr.  President,  with  th !  assurance  of 


the  distinguished  majority  whip  that  I 
will  have  time  yielded  to  me,  I  will  yield 
briefly.  However,  the  other  Senators  also 
have  limited  time. 

I  now  yield  to  the  eiistinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Senator  to  cover  one 
other  subject.  He  has  spoken  of  addi- 
tional revenues  obtained  and  what  uses 
may  be  found  for  them.  I  respectfully  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  if 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  that,  if  we  do 
obtain  additional  revenues,  they  might 
be  returned  to  the  taxpayer  so  that  he 
might  put  them  in  his  pocket? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  another  red 
herring  that  the  leader  and  some  of  the 
other  members  of  his  party  throw  dowTi 
on  this  issue. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  last  week  does  not  add  a 
penny  to  the  tax  income  of  middle  Amer- 
icans. This  is  offered  so  that  the  tax 
burden  wiU  be  shared  more  equitably 
among  those  who  do  not  now  bear  a  fair 
share. 

I  intend  to  get  into  some  of  this  mat- 
ter in  my  10  minutes  this  morning.  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  the  other  Senators  will 
do  the  same  in  the  colloquy  that  will  be 
had. 

I  suggest  also  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  year  promised  us  that 
there  would  be  tax  reform  legislation,  a 
promise  about  which  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  admmistration  or  its 
spokesmen  In  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
struggling  with  the  burden  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  the  inflation 
brought  on  by  the  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. And  every  taxpayer  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  President 
proposes  to  do  to  see  that  the  burden  is 
shared  fairly  among  Americans  who  do 
not  now  bear  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
already  consiuned  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  imder  my  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 


TAX  REFORM:  A  TOP  PRIORITY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
bined effort  of  Senators  taking  the  floor 
this  morning  to  speak  together  to  the 
subject  of  tax  reform  represents  more 
than  an  oratorical  exercise.  We  hope  our 
voices  will  carry  one  simple  message  be- 
yond the  walls  of  this  Chamber:  tax 
reform  must  be  a  top  priority  of  this 
Congress. 

The  Inequities  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem can  be  cured.  Many  of  them  are  well- 
known,  and  their  perpetuation,  through 
inaction  by  the  Congress,  denies  our 
claims  both  to  fairness  and  to  fiscal  re- 
Bponsibility.  Every  year  that  we  fall  to 
correct  imjustness  in  the  tax  code  more 
citizens  lose  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment and  its  will  to  justice. 


And  every  year  that  tax  shelters,  tax 
preferences,  and  tax  incentives  remain 
unexamined  and  xmreviewed,  the  Federal 
Treasury  loses  billions  of  dollars  in  rev- 
enues. One  estimate  places  their  total 
cost  at  $77  billion  a  year,  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  total  direct  Federal  budget. 
To  make  gex)d  our  claim  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  give  these  tax  ex- 
penditures the  same  thorough  scrutiny 
we  give  the  budget  itself. 

The  President  claims  that  Congress  is 
irresponsible  when  it  appropriates  funds 
for  social  programs.  He  feels  these  ap- 
propriations drain  the  Treasury,  fuel  in- 
flation, and  do  not  respond  effectively  to 
the  Nation's  most  pressing  needs.  He  has 
made  himself  the  sole  judge  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

Vetoing  an  authorization  of  funds — 
not  an  appropriation,  just  an  authoriza- 
tion— for  the  rehabilitation  of  America's 
handicapped,  the  President  alleges  that: 

The  cumulative  effect  of  a  Congressional 
spending  spree  would  be  a  massive  assault 
upon  the  pocketbooks  ol  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country. 

His  personal  decision  on  our  spending 
priorities  reflects  an  unjustifiable  em- 
phasis on  defense  spending,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  human  needs. 

But  leaving  aside  this  deep  policy  dis- 
agreement, I  agree,  as  most  in  the  Con- 
gress do,  that  we  must  act  with  frugality 
and  responsibility  in  om*  spending  deci- 
sions. We  must  make  sure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  Government  spending  are  worth 
the  costs  they  impose  on  the  public  and 
on  the  Treasury. 

Although  tax  expenditures  are  con- 
ceptually similar  to  direct  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  evaluations  they  receive  are  quite 
different.  A  direct  Federal  spending 
program  is  usually  proposed  in  Con- 
gress as  an  authorization  bill.  It  re- 
ceives thorough  hearings  in  those 
House  and  Senate  committees  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  programs  in 
the  subject  areas.  After  committee 
hearings,  each  House  acts  on  the  au- 
thorization, with  the  opportunity  for  full 
debate.  But  in  most  cases,  this  initial 
evaluation  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Before  any 
money  is  spent,  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated by  still  another  set  of  committees. 
And  throughout  this  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  the  President  is 
forced  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  judg- 
ment and  evaluation  on  spending  items. 

This  process  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect 
one.  Congress  needs  to  reevaluate  its 
budget  process  and  resolve  disputes  with 
the  President  as  to  his  role.  But  in  the 
process  of  modeling  the  direct  Federal 
budget,  we  are  forced  to  make  distinct 
and  visible  judgments  on  the  cost  and  the 
benefits  of  direct  Federal  program. 

But  tax  expenditures  receive  no  regular 
cost-benefit  evaluation.  Some  of  the  most 
costly  of  the  tax  preferences  have  been 
on  the  books  for  many  years — the  min- 
eral depletion  allowance  and  the  exemp- 
tion for  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  for 
example.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  ADR 
system,  and  the  special  preferences  for 
domestic  international  sales  corpora- 
tions, were  added  more  recently.  In  none 


of  these  cases,  however,  did  these  tax 
preferences  receive  the  systematic  assess- 
ment they  deserve. 

There  is  more  than  one  procedure 
which  will  allow  us  to  make  regular  eval- 
uations of  tax  expenditures.  One  proposal 
was  made  jointly  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  last  summer. 
Under  their  plan  Congress  would  pros- 
pectively repeal  all  tax  preferences.  Then, 
as  each  repeal  fell  due.  Congress  would 
be  forced  to  evaluate  whether  the  ex- 
penditures deserved  to  be  continued, 
whether  they  actually  met  their  policy 
goals,  or  whether  they  should  be  modified 
or  abolished. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  study 
the  preferences  and  expenditures  and 
decide  which  needed  to  be  changed  and 
which  should  be  repealed.  This  is  the 
approach  I  took  in  introducing  S.  1439, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973.  It  would 
create  an  additional  $18  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenue  by  fiscal  year  1975  through 
modification  and  repeal  of  a  number  of 
tax  shelters  and  preferences. 

But  whichever  approach  Congress 
takes,  it  is  important  that  we  measure  tax 
expenditures  just  as  we  weigh  direct  ex- 
penditures. We  never  assume  that  Fed- 
eral money  should  be  appropriated  imless 
someone  proves  the  expenditure  is  im- 
wise.  On  the  contrary — we  always  assume 
that  only  the  most  effective  and  least 
expensive  programs  should  be  funded  by 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  approach  puts  the  burden  of  proof 
on  those  who  would  spend  money.  They 
must  justify  the  goals  of  the  expenditiires 
and,  more  importantly,  they  must  dem- 
onstrate why  Federal  dollars  must  be 
spent  for  these  purposes,  rather  than 
others.  They  must  show  us  why  the  pro- 
gram they  propose  will  be  an  effective  use 
of  money  and  how  it  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems it  is  designed  to  meet. 

But  this  same  approach  has  never  been 
applied  to  tax  expenditures.  For  instance, 
the  special  benefits  for  oil  and  gas  were 
not  Initially  adopted  to  encourage  driU- 
ing  for  scarce  fuels.  And  the  favored 
treatment  for  real  estate  investments 
was  not  designed  to  encourage  building 
of  apartments  and  office  buildings. 
Never  have  the  many  preferences  in  the 
tax  ccxie  received  the  same  thorough 
analysis  we  msUce  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Now  is  the  time  to  analyze  these  pref- 
erences and  end  or  alter  those  that  oper- 
ate unfairly  to  enrich  the  few.  And  that 
analysis,  I  believe,  shows  that  we  should 
cut  back  on  the  expenditures  in  the  tax 
code  before  we  cripple  needed  human 
programs  in  the  Federal  budget. 

This  administration  seeks  to  phase  out 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  sup- 
posedly to  save  $780  million  in  this  and 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  Insteswi,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  phase  out  the  preferences 
we  accord  income  from  foreign  invest- 
ments— for  new  Treasury  revenues  of 
$1.5  billion  annually  in  1975. 

The  administration  is  attempting  to 
terminate  Federal  housing  and  model 
cities  programs,  supposeeily  to  save  $1.7 
billion  through  fiscal   1975.  Instead  of 
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abandoning  these  programs  which  offer 
shelter  to  the  disadvantaged,  we  should 
be  phasing  down  the  special  treatment 
given  capital  gains  income — and  bring 
into  the  Treasury  an  extra  $2.1  billion  a 
year  by  1975. 

This  administration  seeks  to  end  Fed- 
eral support  for  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  programs,  at  a  bookkeeper's 
saving  of  $156  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1975.  It  wants  to  increase  the  costs  to  the 
elderly,  in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs,  to  "save"  $1.5  billion  in  that 
same  period. 

These  and  other  vital  programs  work 
for  the  health  of  all  Americans.  Instead 
of  wiping  them  out  or  cutting  them  back, 
we  should  be  improving  the  health  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  wiping  out  the 
favoritLsm  of  the  ADR  system  for  large 
corporations — and  earning  the  Treasury 
over  $4  billion  a  year  in  1975. 

We  have  a  choice  in  this  Congress,  one 
that  affects  the  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  of  our  system.  We  can  continue 
to  behave  as  though  our  resources  were 
unequal  to  our  needs,  or  we  can  use  tax 
reform  to  bring  both  fairness  to  the  law 
and  financial  support  to  the  objectives  of 
progress  we  all  share. 

Hie  choice  is  simple.  It  is  responsible. 
It  is  essential  that  we  make  it  correctly 
and  make  it  now. 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
liiassachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnedy)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KE^fNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  important  coUoquy 
this  morning  as  a  timely  symbol  and 
demonstration  of  our  commitment  in  the 
Senate  to  the  cause  of  tax  reform. 

Across  the  Nation  next  Monday,  April 
16,  minions  of  American  taxpayers  will 
file  their  Federal  Income  tax  returns  to 
meet  the  annual  deadline  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore  for  the  Senate  to  take 
the  occasion  this  morning  to  deal  with 
tax  reform,  a  subject  that  is  of  growing 
Interest  to  every  taxpayer  in  the  Nation. 
We  have  a  crisis  over  tax  reform  today 
because    coimtless    ordinary    men    and 
women  now  realize  that  our  revenue  laws 
are  basically  unfair.  Oiur  present  Federal 
revenue  laws  are  nothing  but  a  giant 
sieve,  full  of  loopholes  through  which 
pour  billions  of  dollars  in  special  benefits 
each  year.  In  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  America's  biggest  welfare  bin  of 
all.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  welfare  that  only 
Alice  in  Wonderland  can  understand,  be- 
cause the  greatest  benefits  of  tax  welfare 
go  entirely  to  the  richest  individuals  and 
the  Nation's  largest  corporations. 

Rarely  has  anyone  described  the  exist- 
ing feeling  more  effectively  than  Phil 
Stem  in  the  title  of  his  new  best-seller, 
"The  Rape  of  the  Taxpayer."  We  have  a 
tax  system  in  the  Nation  today  that 
flouts  the  principle  of  our  progressive  In- 
come tax,  and  turns  it  Instead  into  a 
Swiss  cheese  full  of  loopholes.  Incentives, 
shelters,  and  safe  harbors  for  the  special 
interests  and  the  few  who  have  the 
wealth  and  expertise  to  profit  from  such 
provisions. 
To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism,  our 
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tax  laws  in  their  majestic  equality  allow 

the  poor  as  well  as  the  rl(  h  to  invest  in 

State  and  local  bonds,  to  rpap  long-term 

capital  gains,  to  search  for 

tax  lawyers  and  accountadts  to  navigate 

their  way  effectively  throuf h  the  revenue 

laws. 

But  we  know  that  only  tHe  rich  are  able 
to  play  the  loopholes  wet.  Middle  and 
lower  income  Americans  imply  cannot 
afford  the  substantial  si  ims  that  are 
necessai-y  if  they  are  to  tike  advantage 
of  the  many  different  tai  shelters  that 
now  exist.  Not  only  do  w;  have  a  pro- 
miscuous system  of  tax  i. elf  are,  but  it 
has  a  "means"  test,  too.  According  to 
most  estimates,  the  tlir(  shold  income 
level  for  effective  use  of  ta  k  shelters  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,(  00  a  year,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  oi  dinary  citizen. 

Wherever  we  look,  we  fii  d  the  tax  base 
being  eroded  by  deductioi  s  and  exemp- 
tions, by  windfall  subsidie ;,  by  question- 
able incentives  for  various  industries,  by 
benefits  that  have  long  since  outlived 
whatever  justification  tiii  y  might  have 
had  when  they  were  firs^  enacted,  and 
even  by  sinister  loophole*  quietly  writ- 
ten into  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticular individuals  or  corporations — "tax 
fingerprints"  that  dot  the  Revenue  Code 
in  silent  tribute  to  the  political  muscle 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  e  owerful  in  the 
Nation. 

An  excellent  recent  study  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  telli  the  story.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings,  tli  e  income  taxes 
paid  today  are  extremelj  modest  when 
calculated  on  the  basis  a  "effective  tax 
rates" — the  percentage  of  a  taxpayer's 
total  income  that  actually  goes  for  in- 
come taxes.  The  difference  between  the 
stated  rate  and  the  effedttve  rate  gives 
rise  to  what  Mr.  Stem  aqd  many  others 
call  "tax  welfare" — the 
a  taxpayer  receives  because  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  laws: 
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The  effective  tax  rates 
gressive,  to  be  sure,  but 
ing  from  14  percent  to  7 
schedules  say,  they 
less  than  1  percent  to 

The  really  interestinj 
ever,  are  the  figures 
the  enormous  subsidies 
Revenue  Code  on  upper 
ers.  There  are  six  mll$on 
the  "under  $3,000- 
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of  the  Nation's 
than  $15,000  a 


year,  but  they  get  only  25  p<  rcent  of  the 
tax  welfai-e.  And  the  0.3  percent  of  the 
families  with  incomes  over  $100,000  get 
15  percent  of  the  tax  welfar  i. 

It  is  facts  like  these  Mut  make  the 
case  for  tax  reform  so  com  jelling.  How 
can  the  administration  fail  to  see  the 
need?  Or  is  it  just  that  cnly  the  tax 
barons  have  the  President';  ear,  so  the 
issue  always  seems  remote  and  unim- 
portant? 

Clearly,  when  we  talk  al)out  tax  re- 
form, we  are  not  talking  ab  out  insignif- 
icant amounts.  We  are  tiJking  about 
billions  of  dollars  in  urgently  needed 
funds — dollars  that  can  hi  used  In  a 
variety  of  ways  to  help  laeet  all  the 
challenges  we  face  at  hone  and  over- 
seas. 

Tax  reform  can  provide  ( ioUars  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit;  doUi  irs  for  homes 
and  jobs  and  schools  and  health;  dol- 
lars for  policemen  and  drug  control;  dol- 
lars for  transportation  and  the  environ- 
ment; dollars  to  reduce  the  soaring  bur- 
den of  property  and  payrol  taxes;  dol- 
lars for  revenue  sharing  wi  th  State  and 
local  governments — in  sho:  t,  dollars  to 
meet  all  our  urgent  natio;ial  priorities 
that  have  already  been  set  in  the  past, 
and  that  will  be  set  in  tlie  future  by 
Congress,  the  administrat  on,  and  the 
American  people. 

It  is  no  accident,  therefjre,  that  tax 
reform  is  now  erupting  an  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  in  the  Nation 
this  year.  It  Is  a  powerful  mass  move- 
ment that  can  no  longer  b !  denied,  and 
it  is  long  past  time  for  th«  administra- 
tion to  take  up  the  people's  cause. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill,  the  Senat^  adopted  an 
amendment  I  offered  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  program  by  tha  end  of  July. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  compulsion  of  that 
amendment,  the  administrart^ion  suddenly 
decided  to  accept  a  long-standing  in- 
vitation, and  agreed  to  testify  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
April  30.  Although  the  amendment  was 
later  dropped  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference. It  served  its  purpose,  and  the 
members  of  the  Ways  andl  Means  Com- 
mittee win  now  have  the  troportunity  to 
question  the  administration  on  whether 
it  reaUy  believes  ttie  only  meaningful 
loopholes  are  those  that  give  deductions 
for  contributions  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
for  homeowners'  mortgage  payments. 
The  Nation  will  endure  April  16  with 
more  than  a  Uttle  pain,  but  it  wiU  be 
watching  April  30  with  m<jre  than  a  lit 
tie  interest. 


ORDER  OP  BUSI  >raSS 


cat  tgory, 
"ta; : 


lie  s 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidenjt. 
tinguished  Senator  from 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 
my  remaining  time  to  the 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDEarr   pro 
Senator  from  Utah  has  5 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr 
recognized  under  the 
was  assigned  10  minutesl 


will  the  dis- 
^assachusetts 

President,  I  yield 
Senator  from 


President, 
order 


tanpore.  The 
ininntes. 

could  I  be 
in  which  I 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  may  now  be  recognized  without 
prejudice  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  today's  coUoquy 
on  the  subject  of  tax  reform.  As  the 
annual  deadline  for  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  approaches,  it  is  very 
important  that  Congress  serve  notice  on 
the  President  that  the  American  people 
do  care  deeply  about  fundamental 
change  in  our  tax  system,  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  more  productive  even 
though  President  Nixon  has  chosen  to 
place  his  head  in  the  sand,  apparently 
hoping  that  the  issue  will  go  away. 

The  case  for  tax  reform  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  matter  of  simple  equity.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  continue  to 
place  the  heaviest  tax  burden  on  the 
middle  and  lower  income  groups — in 
other  words,  on  those  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  the  heavy  weight  of  taxation.  So 
the  first  objective  of  tax  reform  should 
be  to  reduce  the  burden  now  placed  upon 
families  of  moderate  income. 

But  while  the  question  of  fairness  re- 
mains the  moral  basis  of  reform,  it  is 
also  high  time  we  recognized  that  our 
present  tax  structure  involves  terrible 
economic  waste.  The  tax  breaks — or  loop- 
holes— granted  to  the  moneyed  interests 
in  society  are  nothing  less  than  vast 
Government  subsidies.  When  persons 
with  incomes  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  pay  no  income  tax,  they 
do  so  at  great  Government  expense.  And 
at  a  time  when  programs  vital  to  the 
disadvantaged  members  of  society  are 
starved  for  funds,  our  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  make  Government  handouts  to 
the  very  rich. 

For  all  the  zeal  the  Pi'esident  has  ex- 
pressed in  slashing  Federal  spending,  the 
President  has  remained  strangely  silent 
abdut  the  large  subsidies  the  Govern- 
ment pays  out  every  year  in  the  form  of 
tax  advantages.  In  fact,  the  only  sound 
we  have  heard  from  the  administration 
has  come  from  domestic  affairs  advisor 
John  Ehrlichman.  According  to  Mr.  Ehr- 
lichman,  tax  reform  will  bring  additional 
revenue  only  by  eliminating  the  home- 
owners' deduction  for  mortgage  Interest 
and  the  deduction  for  contributions  to 
such  charities  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
churches. 

This  statement  is  simply  preposterous. 
According  to  Stanley  Surrey,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tax 
preferences  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  whopping  sum  of  $60  biUion  in 
1972.  Revenue  lost  through  charitable 
contributions  and  homeowners  mortgage 
interest  represents  only  a  minute  portion 
of  this  sum.  There  are  many  other  costly 
subsidies  that  have  no  benefit  for  the 
average  American  taxpayer.  Let  me  cite 
Just  two  prominent  examples. 

Under  the  current  tax  laws,  a  provi- 
sion known  as  the  Asset  Depreciation 


Range — ADR — ^permits  a  business  firm 
tc  write  off  plant  and  equipment  at  a 
rate  of  20  percent  faster  than  the  in- 
dustry average.  When  ADR  was  put  Into 
effect  in  1971  its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment.  But  the  7 -percent  tax  credit 
was  also  put  into  effect  during  the  same 
year  for  exactly  the  same  purpose.  There 
is  serious  question  as  to  whether  either 
of  these  provisions  are  really  necessary, 
and  quite  obviously  we  do  not  require 
both  of  them.  So  even  if  we  decided  to 
keep  an  investment  subsidy  in  the  form 
of  the  7-percent  tax  credit — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should — we  could  still 
save  $4  billion  by  discontinuing  ADR. 

Another  provision  in  our  tax  laws  per- 
mits  a  capital  asset  to  be  held  and  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out the  appreciation  on  the  asset  ever 
being  subject  to  taxation.  In  this  period 
of  infiation  especially,  this  particular 
subsidy  is  one  of  the  most  inequitable 
in  our  tax  structure.  It  benefits  mainly 
those  families  with  considerable  accu- 
mulated wealth,  and  sei-ves  no  useful 
economic  purpose.  In  fact,  it  probably 
hinders  reasonable  allocation  of  re- 
sources by  freezing  investment  positions. 
By  taxing  capital  gains  at  death,  we 
could  gain  nearly  $3  billion  in  additional 
revenue  in  1974,  even  if  we  retain  exemp- 
tions for  small  estates  and  certain  per- 
sonal and  household  effects. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress 
that  point  to  a  number  of  other  areas  in 
the  tax  structure  where  reform  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
undertake  a  searching  examination  of 
our  system  of  tax  preferences.  We  must 
do  so  in  the  name  of  both  fairness  and 
economy.  We  should  view  tax  subsidies, 
such  as  those  granted  to  capital  gains 
or  to  foreign  investment,  in  the  same 
critical  light  that  we  view  Government 
social  programs  or  defense  projects.  If 
we  view  tax  reforms  in  teiTns  of  the 
savings  they  might  bring  the  Govern- 
ment, our  budgetary  choices  are  not 
limited  to  the  narrow  ones  that  President 
Nixon  has  attempted  to  impose.  We  can 
keep  expenditures  at  a  noninflationary 
level,  without  dismembering  the  Federal 
programs  that  are  so  vital  to  many 
Americans. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  may  be  recognized  under  his 
order  at  this  time,  without  prejudice  to 
other  Senators,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  any  time  that  remained 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  under  liis  order  may  be  re- 
served to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUITY  IN 
TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  dming 
the  campaigns  for  the  Presidency,  for 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  great  deal  was  said  about 
the  necessity  of  reforming  and  bringing 
equity  into  our  income  tax  structure. 

Recently,  President  Nixon,  speaking 
through  John  Ehrlichman,  stated  that 
there  were  no  loopholes,  that  there  was 
no  way  to  reform,  that  our  income  tax 
laws  did  not  need  reforming,  and  that 
persons  who  would,  so  to  speak,  reform 
the  tax  laws  would  take  away  from  the 
middle  and  the  lower  income  tax  per- 
sons deductions  for  such  things  as 
charitable  contributions  and  interest  on 
mortgages  on  homes.  Mr.  Ehrlichman 
ignored  the  facts.  Whether  it  be  Inten- 
tionally or  imintentionaUy,  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  speculate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has 
introduced  a  tax  reform  measure  in  the 
Senate  which  I  am  extremely  pleased 
and  proud  to  join  in  as  a  cosponsor.  The 
bill  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
would  not  affect  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions of  the  moderate  or  the  low-income 
tax  group.  Indeed,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  addresses  his  bill  to  the  loopholes 
of  the  extremely  wealthy  and  the  large 
corporate  interests  of  this  coimtry.  He 
demonstrates  that  it  is  possibly,  without 
ever  affecting  the  broad  spectrum  of  tax- 
payers in  this  country,  to  raise  $18  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenue.  I  point  out  that  the 
Executive  budget  shows  a  deficit  of  $12 
billion,  and  therefore  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  not  only  would  close 
the  gap  of  the  deficit  but  also  would  raise 
$6  billion  in  addition. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequities  of  our  tax 
laws  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  any  business  or  any  person  of 
great  wealth  has  two  separate,  perfectly 
legal  statements  of  income. 

The  first  statement  of  Income  is  pre- 
pared for  the  owner  of  a  business  or  the 
stockholders,  using  normal  accounting 
principles.  The  second  statement  of  in- 
come is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  on  which  taxes  are  paid. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  first  statement  of  in- 
come is  many  times  higher  than  the  sec- 
ond statement  of  income.  Only  by  point- 
ing this  out  can  I  put  into  focus  the 
fact  that  there  are  Indeed  loopholes, 
that  the  realistic  statement  of  income  is 
many  times  larger  than  the  statement 
of  income  on  which  taxes  are  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  in  this  ses- 
sion we  can  fulfill  campaign  promises, 
that  we  can  put  equity  into  our  tax  laws, 
and  that  we  can  do  justice  to  the  broad 
specti-um  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  closing,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  put  common  decency  and 
fairness  into  our  income  tax  laws. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  back  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  may  be  under  my 
ccxitrol- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  (Mr. 
Javits),  allocated  imder  the  order,  ooay 
be  luider  my  control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranstok)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve meaningful  tax  reform  should 
serve  two  purposes.  It  should  make  the 
tax  laws  more  equitable — that  is  less 
burdensome  proportionately — for  lower 
and  middle  Income  wage  earners;  and  it 
should  be  a  means  of  raising  new  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Responding  to  the  public's  demand 
lor  tax  reform,  President  Nixon's  chief 
adviser  for  domestic  affairs  said  plainly 
the  only  way  to  raise  new  money 
through  tax  reform  Is  to  remove  two  of 
the  most  basic  deductions  for  middle 
income  wage  earners — the  interest  pay- 
ments on  home  mortgages,  and  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  accept  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man's  conclusion.  I  believe  Congress 
needs  to  imdertake  a  complete  and 
thorough  review  of  the  tax  laws,  exam- 
ining each  deduction  for  Its  current 
appropriateness.  Recognizing  that  the 
Federal  revenue  iHe  is  not  unlimited,  we 
must  get  the  most  for  our  money.  This 
will  require  the  elimination  of  inefiScient 
and  outmoded  tax  breaks.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
most  existing  deductions,  there  was 
some  Justification  for  them.  But  many.  If 
examined  in  the  context  of  a  fvill  scale 
tax  review,  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
time.  I  believe  a  mechanism  should  be 
established  for  reviewing  all  deductions 
regularly,  perhaps  every  3  years,  to  re- 
consider their  cost/ benefit  ratio.  This 
way  we  can  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  our  Federal  dollars. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  last  year  of  the 
Mills-Mansfield  proposal.  1  supported 
the  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  top  to  bottom 
examination  of  all  tax  breaks,  deduc- 
tions, and  loopholes.  I  felt  then,  and  I 
do  now,  that  any  kind  of  tax  reform 
Should  be  considered  within  the  context 
of  a  compr^ienslve  review  of  all  the 
tax  laws.  This  is  a  difficult  undertaking. 


Maybe  It  Is  an  Impossible  undertaking. 
But  I  think  piecemeal  kax  reform,  as 
has  been  done  In  the  peit,  win  only  re- 
sult In  new  inequities  and  contribute  to 
the  patehwork  nature  of  our  present  tax 
laws.  I 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  should  pre- 
pare a  kind  of  tax  budg^  to  determine 
the  cost  hi  terms  of  kwt  revenues  of  ex- 
isting tax  breaks,  and  the  estimated  dol- 
lar benefit  of  any  new  tax  proposals.  Any 
tax  reform  measures  would  then  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  their  effect  on 
the  total  revenue  picture.  And  the  cost/ 
benefit  relationship  of  existing  deduc- 
tions would  be  easily  assessed. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  cite  an 
example  of  an  appropriate  area  for  tax 
reform.  It  Is  one  which  ^uld  serve  both 
purposes  I  stated  earlier.  It  would  both 
raise  new  Federal  revenues  and  shift 
some  of  the  tax  burden  tl>  higher  Income 
levels.  I 

During  my  8  years  as  State  comptroller 
in  California,  I  becama  quite  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  system.  It  became  clear  to  me  that 
the  laws  affecting  accumtlation  of  assets, 
capital  gains  and  Inheritance,  clearly 
worked  to  the  advantai^  of  those  who 
would  accumulate  huge  estates  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  asse  s  which,  if  sold, 
would  be  subject  to  sizal  ile  capital  gains 
taxes.  If  held,  at  the  tim :  of  deatii  these 
assets  are  appraised  at  f i  ir  market  value 
and  subjected  only  to  normal  estate 
taxes. 

For  example,  take  a  ca^  where  a  farm- 
er bought  a  parcel  of  property  for  $5,000 
in  1930.  Suppose  that  aeset  has  appre- 
ciated to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In 
1970.  If  he  sells  the  property  while  he  Is 
alive,  he  has  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  difference  betwei  n  what  he  paid 
for  the  property  and  t]  le  selling  price. 
And  that  amounts  in  tliis  case  to  such 
a  substantial  sum  that  the  major  part 
of  the  property  winds  iip  being  confis- 
cated. Unwilling  or  imiible  to  sell  the 
property  under  these  conditions,  and 
desirovis  of  passing  the  benefit  of  his  ap- 
preciated property  on  tb  his  heirs,  the 
farmer  has  no  choice  but  to  hold  the  land 
until  he  dies.  It  then  passes  to  his  chil- 
dren through  the  estate.  The  reason  is, 
at  the  time  of  his  deatl  the  property  is 
appraised  as  an  asset  of  the  probate 
estate  at  its  fair  mark  it  value  on  the 
date  of  his  death.  That  isset,  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  Is  subject  to  the 
normal  deductions  against  liie  estate. 
The  heir  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  full  estate.  Then 
the  quarter  of  a  mill  on  dollar  asset 
passes  to  the  heirs  and  t  ley  may  do  what 
they  wish  with  it. 

To  continue  with  nty  fictitious  ex- 
ample, the  heirs  sell  thte  property  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  doll  urs.  They  pay  no 
capital  gains  tax.  The  i  troperty  has  not 
appreciated  In  their  p>ssesslon.  So  no 
capital  gains  tax  was  <ver  collected  by 
the  Federal  Govemmei  t  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  origlni  il  purchase  price 
of  15,000  and  the  appi  eclated  value  of 
$250,000.  The  only  tax  nas  been  the  es- 
tate tax  on  the  total  property  inherited, 
and  that  would  have  be  tn  collected  any- 
way, even  if  the  fath  sr  had  sold  the 


property,  paid  capital  gams  tax  on  it, 
and  passed  on  to  his  heirs  fhe  cash  value 
of  the  sold  property. 

This  example,  oompoimded  many 
times  by  the  huge  accinnulations  of 
property  by  some  of  oiu:  Najtion's  wealth- 
iest families,  represents  an  estimated 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  about  $2  billion  annuatty.  The  effect 
of  the  laws  is  to  encourage  the  amassing 
of  large  estates  and  discourage  liquida- 
tion of  appreciated  investments. 

I  believe  Congress  shotfld  revise  the 
estate  t£ix  laws  along  the  Ines  of  a  pro- 
posal which  has  already  been  submitted 
on  the  House  side.  I 

TTie  proposal  involves  collecting  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  at  the  times  of  death  ac- 
cording to  the  appraised  ]  value  of  the 
property.  Once  the  estate!  has  reported 
to  the  court  on  the  value  o<  the  property, 
IRS  would  make  a  determination  that 
there  was  a  capital  gains  tax  owed  by 
the  estate.  Like  any  other  delinquent 
tajc  owed  by  the  estate,  income  tax  for 
example,  the  capital  gains  tax  would  be 
due  and  payable  immediatjely.  or  during 
the  probate  of  the  estate. 
That  capital  gains  tax 
back  to  the  example  of  the  farmer,  the 
tax  on  the  difference  betwjeen  the  $5,000 
piu-chase  price  of  the  pr 
$250,000  assessed  value  of  i 
the  time  of  death.  The  tas 
estate  wotfld  be  viewed 
encumbrance,  that  is  to  siy  it  would  be 
a  deduction  against  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  estate.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  ettate  for  Fed- 
eral  estate   tax   purposes,   the   taxable 
value  of  the  estate  would  Ibe  reduced  by 
the  amoimt  of  capital  gains  tax  owing. 
If  Congress  were  to  ad(^t  this  pro- 
posal, I  think  we  would  hf  ve  to  make  it 
fair  to  individuals  who  have  been  hold- 
ing appreciated  assets  fcr  many  years 
based  on  existing  laws.  Tliey  have  made 
sacrifices  and  they  have  npt  enjoyed  the 
Income  from  their  appreciated  property 
in  order  to  permit  their  heirs  to  have  it. 
Many  individuals  I  have  known  in 
California  have  resorted  to  living  close 
to  poverty  on  their  exten^ve  land  hold- 
ings simply  because  they  Oxmot  afford  to 
sell  the  property  and  pay  enormous  cap- 
ital gains  taxes.  We  certainly  shouldn't 
pass  a  law  that  says  to  th  ise  people  that 
the  ballgame  has  now  Ixien  completely 
changed.   I    think   we   vtould   have   to 
grandfather  in  certain  tyi  es  of  preexist- 
ing conditions. 

So  I  say  to  Mr.  Ehrllchj  aan:  there  are 
ways  to  effect  tax  reformls  and  Increase 
Federal  revenues  without  making  the  al- 
ready overtaxed  wage  eimer  bear  the 
brunt.  I 

I  believe  it  is  Congress  responsibility 
to  find  these  ways.  And  It  hope  we  can 
give  high  priority  to  the  (job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 


rould  be,  to  go 


serty  and  the 
le  property  at 
due  from  the 
te  any  other 


ORDER  OF  BUS! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD»  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  may  be  recognised  at  this  time 
without  prejudice  to  S^enators  whose 
orders  precede  his. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  ftam  Washington  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


FEDERAL  EFFORTS  TO  ENCOURAGE 
STATE  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  tax  reform.  Specifically.  I 
would  like  to  swldress  myself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  overloaded  State  tax  systems.  I 
will  make  two  principle  points  in  my 
remarks.  First.  State,  and  local  tax  sys- 
tems have  beccHne  alarmingly  regressive 
and  Intolerably  burdensome  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  in  recent  years.  This  fact 
makes  it  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  an  extensive 
effort  to  relieve  the  increasing  tax  pres- 
sures. And  second,  the  best  method  of 
helping  to  relieve  State  tax  pressures  is 
to  completely  relieve  the  State  taxpayer 
of  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting welfare  and  to  greatly  reduce  the 
biu'den,  which  falls  primarily  on  the 
property  taxpayer,  of  supporting  public 
education.  These  objectives  can  be 
achieved  on  the  one  hand  by  "federal- 
izing" the  welfare  system  and  on  the 
other  by  increasing  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation from  the  present  level  of  7  per- 
cent of  State  educational  budgets  to  at 
least  one-third  of  those  budgets  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  the  State  tax  collector  was  like  a 
troublesome  child  in  the  neighborhood; 
he  could  be  an  annoyance  and  an  in- 
convenience, but  compared  to  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector  ^e  was  hardly  noticed. 
This  situation  has  changed  drastically. 
The  State  "taxman"  is  now  more  like  a 
child  who  has  grown  up  a  bit  and  has  be- 
come the  "bully"  on  the  block.  His  total 
impact  is  approaching  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector  and.  moreover,  the 
State  tax  collector  is  thoroughly  regres- 
sive in  his  collection  habits. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  In  1960 
State  tax  collections  totaled  only  $18  bil- 
lion; in  1972  this  rose  to  nearly  $60  bil- 
lion. This  represents  an  Increase  of  over 
300  percent  in  total  State  and  local  tax 
collections,  and  a  per  capita  increase  in 
collections  of  280  percent  in  jxist  12  years. 
The  increasing  State  tax  bite  has  come 
about  as  the  result  of  spirallng  increases 
in  State  budgets.  For  example,  between 
1960  and  1972  State  and  local  spending 
for  welfare  increased  about  four  times; 
spending  for  education  went  up  three 
times  and  the  cost  of  medical  and  health 
programs  doubled. 

Thirty  years  ago  total  State  tax  col- 
lections amoimted  to  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  total  Federal  tax  collections. 
Compared  to  the  Federal  tax  collector  the 
State  taxman  was  a  minor  factor.  But 
by  1972  state  tax  collections  were  up  to 
71  percent  of  Federal  collections.  And  as 
if  this  were  not  enough  of  a  burden  on 
state  taxpayers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  tax  increases  have  occiured 
primarily  in  the  two  most  regressive  taxes 
in  existence,  that  Is,  the  property  tax 
and  the  sales  tax.  Together  these  two 
taxes  account  for  approximately  51  per- 


cent of  all  the  revenue  raised  by  State 
and  local  governments,  and  these  taxes 
hit  hardest  against  the  low  income  home- 
owner and  consiuner  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  pay. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  State  tax  systems 
have  reached  the  breaking  point  because 
of  the  incredible  increase  in  the  cost  of 
State  government  and  the  growing  bur- 
den imi>osed  by  regressive  State  taxes. 

Tax  reform  at  the  State  level  is  essen- 
tial and  the  several  State  legislatures 
ought  to  act  to  relieve  the  pressure  that 
is  building  and  which  threatens  to  bring 
about  a  full  scale  tax  revolt  among  State 
taxpayers.  Congress  cannot,  of  course,  act 
directly  to  alter  State  tax  laws.  However, 
I  believe  that  Congress  can  take  posi- 
tive action  to  help  relieve  the  excessive 
State  tax  burden  by  helping  to  relieve 
the  spirallng  financial  obligations  of  the 
States. 

Congress  Intended  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose when  it  passed  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act.  I  supported  this  legislation  for  that 
reason.  However,  revenue  sharing  has 
turned  out  to  be  of  less  assistance  than 
the  States  believed  it  would  be.  and  it 
Is  being  used  as  a  "Trojan  horse"  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  conceal  cuts  In 
other  programs  of  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  far  more  ef- 
fective for  the  Congress  to  assist  the 
States  by  federalizing  the  existing  wel- 
fare system  and  by  substantially  increas- 
ing Federal  aid  to  public  education.  The 
cost  of  welfare  and  education  represents 
over  51  percent  of  all  State  and  local 
expenditures  and  are  the  biggest  items 
in  almost  all  State  budgets.  In  1970  edu- 
cation expenditures  accounted  for  over 
40  percent  of  the  money  raised  through 
State  and  local  taxes  and  welfare  ac- 
coimted  for  an  additional  11.2  percent. 

At  present  the  Federal  Government 
pays  for  about  half  of  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare and  a  mere  7  percent  of  the  cost 
of  public  education.  I  believe  tha/b  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  compQetely 
take  over  and  reform  the  welfare  system. 
At  present  the  system  Is  a  hodegpodge 
with  50  separate  State  welfare  programs. 

This  only  makes  possible  welfare  abuse 
and  a  system  In  which  there  Is  no  In- 
centive for  the  working  poor.  The  wel- 
fare mess  is  a  national  problem  which 
must  be  attacked  from  the  Federal  level. 
During  tho  last  Congress  H.R.  1  was  en- 
acted into  law.  One  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation was  to  federalize  assistance  for 
the  aged  and  blind.  This  legislation  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  federalization 
of  old  age  assistance  and  assistance  to 
the  blind  will  save  the  States  over  $883 
million  in  1974.  However,  if  all  welfare 
were  federalized,  we  would  have  a  fairer 
and  better  welfare  system  and  we  would 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  States  of 
nearly  12  percent  of  their  State  budgets. 

Second,  if  Federal  aid  to  education 
were  increased  to  33  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  education  It  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  which  at  present  accounts  for 
the  vast  bulk  of  revenues  out  of  which 
education  is  financed.  The  property  tax 
is  a  classic  example  of  regressive  taxa- 
tion; it  hits  low-income  people  and  par- 


ticularly the  elderly  with  a  vengeance. 
Among  elderly  homeowners  property 
taxes  take  fidly  8.1  percent  of  all  in- 
come and  very  frequently  the  income 
of  an  elderly  person  is  Umlted  and  not 
likely  to  increase.  Among  homeowners 
under  age  65  with  an  income  of  below 
$5,000  property  taxes  take  7.2  percent 
of  all  income;  this  figure  decreases  in 
a  straight  line  imtil  it  reaches  2.9  per- 
cent for  homeowners  with  an  income 
over  $25,000. 

CHearly.  this  is  an  intolerable  burden 
to  impose  on  our  lower  income  and  aged 
citizens.  So  long  as  the  property  tax  re- 
mains virtually  the  only  soiure  of  rev- 
enue available  to  local  school  districts 
there  cannot  be  equity  in  the  State  tax 
system.  Increased  Federal  aid  is  essen- 
tial to  improve  the  present  situation 
where  property  taxes  have  reached  al- 
most confiscatory  levels. 

Applying  1970  data  on  State  and  local 
expenditures  and  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  the  following  results  would 
flow  from  the  proposal  I  am  making 
here.  First,  total  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  would  be  nearly  doubl«i,  from 
16.7  to  31  percent.  Thus,  State  budgets 
would  be  relieved  of  15  percent  of  the 
existing  tax  burden.  By  federalizing  wel- 
fare and  greatly  increasing  aid  to  educa- 
tion we  could  achieve  desirable  reform* 
in  the  programs  involved,  we  could  more 
fairly  distribute  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams throughout  the  p<H>ulation,  and 
we  could  permit  the  States  to  cut  back 
on  their  overburdened  property  and  sales 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
who  is  to  be  recognized  now  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlcrER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxll). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  order  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  tho 
coffers  of  our  Federal  Government  rep- 
resent very  well  the  misery  Charles  Dick- 
ens described  when  he  wrote,  In  "David 
Copperfield": 

Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  six,  result  happiness. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  ex- 
penditure twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  re- 
sult misery. 

This  fiscal  misery  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  imiumerable  diatribes  passed  back 
and  forth  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
recent  weeks.  The  so-called  battle  of  the 
budget  has  focused  on  the  responsibility 
for  the  level  and  direction  of  government 
spending.  But  Charles  Dickens  did  not 
forget,  and  neither  should  we,  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  budget  coin— ex- 
penditure and  income. 

Mr.  President,  for  every  minute  we 
spend  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  debat- 
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ing  how  to  allocate  the  Federal  dollar, 
we  should  spend  an  equal  amount  of  time 
debating  from  whom  that  Federal  dollar 
is  being  collected.  The  "who,  what,  and 
how  much"  of  the  appropriations  process 
is  equally  as  critical  for  our  system  of 
taxation. 

Every  year  we  carefully  consider  13 
appropriations  bills.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  our  tax  laws  deserve  as  much 
attention.  And  so  I  welcomed  the  pro- 
posal made  last  year  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills, 
to  systematically  review  virtually  all  of 
the  tax  preferences  in  the  code. 

In  1970  there  were  at  least  112  Ameri- 
cans with  incomes  above  $200,000  who 
paid  no  taxes  at  all.  Critics  scoff  at  the 
mention  of  such  a  melodramatic  statis- 
tic, saying  that  taxes  from  these  persons 
would  represent  only  a  relatively  minis- 
cule  amoimt  of  additional  revenue.  But 
for  every  one  of  these  112  legal  tax  evad- 
ers, there  are  thousands  who  paid  almost 
no  taxes.  And  for  every  dollar  these  peo- 
ple do  not  pay,  one  more  dollar  is  with- 
held from  some  average  wage  earner's 
pay  envelope. 

Our  tax  rates  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
gressive. Those  who  can  afford  the  most 
are  supposed  to  pay  the  most.  Table  X 
In  form  1040  says  that  if  your  income  is 
over  $100,000,  you  are  supposed  to  pay 
70  percent.  But  nobody  pays  70  percent. 
If  anyone  does,  he  ought  to  fire  his  ac- 
countant, because  the  real  after-loophole 
tax  ceiling  in  America  today  is  about 
30  percent. 

Consider  the  $750  personal  exemption, 
which  affects  everyone.  At  present,  the 
personal  exemption  is  worth  $525  in 
taxes  saved  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  high- 
est bracket  and  <Kily  $107  to  the  taxpayer 
in  the  lowest  bracket.  By  simply  substi- 
tuting a  $150  tax  credit  for  the  personal 
exemption,  we  could  simultaneously  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  for  about  30  million 
taxpayers  with  incomes  below  $10,000 
and  save  almost  $2  billion  in  revenue  a 
year. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee reported  that  there  are  almost 
$40  billion  in  taxes  every  year  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  collect  but 
does  not.  Some  of  these  tax  breaks  su-e 
entirely  justified.  They  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  and  their  cost  Is 
legitimately  borne  by  all  the  people.  But 
how  do  we  justify  loophole  after  loop- 
hole serving  the  interests  of  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpaying  public? 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  said: 

Special  preferences  In  the  law  permit  far 
too  many  Americans  to  pay  less  tban  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Too  many  other  Ameri- 
cans bear  too  much  of  the  tax  burden.  This 
administration  Is  determined  to  bring  equity 
to  the  federal  tax  system. 

One  need  only  look  as  far  as  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971  to  see  the  results  of 
this  determination. 

The  President  threatened  to  veto  the 
bill  as  it  emerged  from  the  Senate  with 
what  he  called  "budget  busting"  pro- 
visions, such  as  an  increase  in  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  my  own  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  those 


elderly  citizens  paying  prc^rty  taxes. 
The  President,  however,  was  perfectly 
content  with  the  permanent  loss  of  rev- 
enue embodied  in  the  investment  credit, 
Uberalized  ADR  and  DISC. 

Again,  last  June,  the  Presipent  prom- 
ised to  make  recommendations  for  tax 
reform  along  with  the  budgft.  Well,  we 
have  had  the  budget  for  3  ^lonths  now 
and  we  still  do  not  have  tax  tef orm  pro- 
posals from  the  administration. 

Only  last  week  the  frustralion  of  con- 
sumers over  the  high  coajt  of  meat 
vented  itself  in  a  revolt  of  iorts  in  the 
form  of  a  nationwide  meat  foycott.  For 
some  time  now  we  have  be^  told  that 
a  taxptiyers'  revolt  is  not  as{  unlikely  as 
we  may  have  thoxight.  Mr;  President, 
before  yet  another  April  15  lis  upon  us, 
before  the  frustration  and  anger  over 
an  unfair  tax  system  can  biiild  up  over 
another  year,  it  is  my  sincei  i  hope  that 
Congress  will  take  the  initiative  toward 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  he  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t  le  time  be 
taken  from  the  time  of  the  S  mator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  like,  I  can  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ] 'resident,  I 
make  that  unanimous  reque  st. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICI  R.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  lowa  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presllent,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportu  lity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  on  tax  reform 
and  the  tax  structure  of  our  country. 

For  months  now  we  hav4  heard  the 
administration's  rhetoric  justifying  the 
abandonment  of  years  of  Federal  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  Americans  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  avoid  a  t|ix  Increase. 
Lately  the  rhetoric  has  included  the  use 
of  figures — we  are  told  that  tie  programs 
the  Congress  is  proposing — and  the  Pres- 
ident is  vetoing — would  meai)  an  inevita- 
ble 15-percent  increase  in  the  income 
tax.  And  at  this  particular  time  of  year, 
such  a  possibility  would  a;  tpear  to  be 
particularly  ominous. 

Furthermore,  we  are  beii  g  told  that 
the  only  kind  of  tax  reform  that  would 
result  in  increased  revenues  so  as  to  pay 
for  Federal  programs  woul(  I  be  reform 
which  would  deny  to  the  av(  rage  family 
present  allowable  deducti<ns  on  his 
home,  his  medlcsJ  expenses,  his  charita- 
ble contributions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Pr  isident,  the 
hard-pressed  average  taxpi  yer  in  this 
coimtry  is  being  told  that  t  le  only  way 
he  can  avoid  even  more  difficulty  for 
himself  is  to  sacrifice  thost  even  more 
unfortunate.  | 

No  longer,  we  are  told,  caniwe  afford  to 
help  the  farmer  practice  jsound  con- 
servation. 

No  longer,  we  are  told,  cin  we  afford 
to  help  the  unemployed  to  }e  retrained 
or  to  find  other  employment. 


No  longer,  we  are  told,  can  we  afford 
to  pay  half  the  cost  of  medic4l  care  for 
our  elderly. 

No  longer  should  we  help  lie  youth 
of  our  coimtry  to  stay  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  trouble  through  summer  jobs. 

No  longer  should  we  help  mothers  to 
stay  off  welfare  by  seeing  to  itiihat  their 
children  get  adequate  child  cajre. 

No  longer  should  we  prevent  j  the  ware- 
housing of  our  retarded  or  hakdicapped 
through  special  help.  1 

We  must,  we  are  told,  put  a  morato- 
rium on  the  effort  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

We  must,  we  are  told,  put  k  morato- 
rium on  expanding  educational  opportu- 
nities for  v£ist  numbers  of  j  American 
youth. 

We  must,  we  are  told,  put  a  morato- 
riiun  on  expanding  our  supplylof  nurses, 
doctors,  and  reseso-ch  scientist^ 

If  we  do  not,  we  are  warned,  income 
taxes  will  be  increased.  1 

The  average  American  taxpayer  has  a 
right  to  be  concerned,  and  np  one  can 
blame  him  if  he  is  worried  iabout  the 
possibility  of  a  tax  increase.  For  he 
knows,  Mr.  President,  that  a  tax  increase 
has  already  been  imposed  on  him  in  the 
form  of  an  increase  in  the  socikl  security 
tax  rate  and  the  broadening  of  the  social 
security  tax  base.  He  knows]  too,  that 
only  the  covered  wage  earner  making 
$10,600  or  less  bears  the  majqr  bnmt  of 
this  increased  taxation.  Is  it  ahy  wonder 
that  he  feels  frustrated?  Is  it  afiy  wonder 
that  he  is  seeking  a  scapegoat^ 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President^  that  it  is 
a  sham  and  a  fraud  for  him  to  be  told 
that  the  only  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  continue  its  hiunanitarian  pro- 
grams is  through  increased  taxation  of 
the  average  citizen.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  sham 
and  a  fraud.  I 

On  the  budgetary  side,  wa  all  know 
while  people  programs  are  being  sliced, 
cut  to  the  bone,  or  elimlnate<i  our  mili- 
tary and  foreign  assistance  budget  calls 
for  an  increase  of  $6.7  billioa,  or  some 
8.3  percent.  This  huge  Increase  has  been 
requested  even  though  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  are  mercifully  over,  eten  though 
the  cold  war  is  winding  down,  even 
though  huge  military  expenditures  are 
known  to  be  the  major  cause  of  inflation. 

Congress  can  and  will,  I  iknow,  cut 
these  huge  military  expenditures  so  that 
they  will  more  realistically  fit  today's 
world  conditions  and  yet  maintain  an 
adequate  defense.  By  taking  aiich  action 
we  will  be  able  to  free  more  n^oney  to  be 
used  for  so  many  of  our  uiudet  domes- 
tic needs.  By  taking  such  action  we  can 
continue  those  programs  wAich  have, 
slowly  but  surely,  step  by  heslljatlng  step, 
had  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  turned  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  help  when  it  was  Unavailable 
from  any  other  source.  j 

On  the  revenue  side,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  Inciunbent  upon  us  to  see  j  to  it  that 
the  tax  burden  is  shared  equitably.  Un- 
fair tsocatlon  is  perhaps  thie  greatest 
wrong  a  government  can  perpetrate  up- 
on Its  people.  For  as  the  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  inequities  grov.  frustra- 
tion, distrust,  and  the  sense  of  futility 
mount.  When  two  Individual^  have  the 
same  Income  but  are  taxed  at  different 
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rates  because  the  source  of  the  Income 
was  different,  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one 
of  the  taxpayers  feels  that  taxes  are  un- 
fair? When  studies  show  that  a  man 
making  $10,000  a  year  pays  about  one- 
third  of  that  Income  In  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes — just  as  does  the  man 
making  $25,000  a  year — ^is  It  any  won- 
der that  the  former  feels  something  is 
amiss?  And  when  a  single  person  pays 
more  in  taxes  simply  because  he  is  sin- 
gle, can  we  blame  him  for  calling  foul? 
And  when  the  com6rate  Income  tax 
share  of  the  Federsir  revenue  dollar  has 
declined  from  19  cents  In  fiscal  1970  to 
14  cents  in  fiscal  1974  while  the  social 
security  contributions  share  of  the  reve- 
nue dollar  has  increased  from  23  to  29 
cents,  can  we  not  discern  a  significant 
shift  in  tax  liability. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  Congress 
should  make  tax  reform  a  major  consid- 
eration. As  we  all  know,  important  tax 
reform  legislation  was  introduced  In 
the  92d  Congress  and  has  again  been 
Introduced  in  the  93d  Congress.  During 
all  of  this  time,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  silent;  not  a  single  sig- 
nificant tax  reform  proposal  has  been 
sent  to  the  Congress  despite  ever-in- 
creasing budgetary  deficits. 

In  the  face  of  this  silence  from  the 
administration,  and  because  I  believe 
tax  reform  action  is  imperative  I  have 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973  which  was  recently  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  This  measure 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  blatant  and 
costly  tax  preferences  now  enjoyed  only 
by  the  very  wealthy  and  our  large  cor- 
porations and  the  estimated  Increase  in 
tax  revenue  is  $18  billion  by  fiscal  1975. 
Even  in  this  day  of  trillion-dollar  gross 
national  product,  $18  billion  is  a  consid- 
erable sum.  It  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  combined  costs  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HUD,  and 
Justice  as  budgeted  by  the  administra- 
tion for  1974.  Or  it  could  more  than  wipe 
out  the  administration-anticipated  defi- 
cit for  1974  of  $12.7  billion.  Or,  at  pres- 
ent levels,  it  could  run  the  Congress  for 
30  years. 

The  most  important  and  long-lasting 
result  which  would  flow  from  the  en- 
actment of  tax  reform,  however,  is  that 
we  would  be  keeping  faith  with  the 
American  people,  and  their  confidence 
In  the  essential  fairness  of  their  Govern- 
ment would  be  restored.  It  is  time  Con- 
gress acted. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  the 
scare  tactics  used  by  the  administration, 
ti-ying  to  tell  the  average  American  tax- 
payer that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  the  Nation  without  in- 
creasing their  taxes  15  percent,  when  any 
intelligent  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  tax  system  would  disclose  that 
there  are  billions  of  dollars  available  in 
tax  loopholes  in  the  structure  of  the  rich 
and  the  corporations  of  this  Nation,  it  is 
absolutely  irresponsible  action  on  their 
behalf  to  use  such  scare  tactics  at  a  time 
when  we  have  the  abiUty  to  meet  our  hu- 
man needs  and  have  the  responsibility 
to  do  it,  and  the  resources  are  there,  with 
adequate  reductions  in  the  defense  bud- 
get which  are  unneeded,  while  still  main- 


taining the  power  of  this  country  which 
is  adequate  for  our  defense  responsibili- 
ties and  be  able  still  to  plug  the  loopholes 
in  the  tax  structure,  we  can  reach  only 
one  conclusion;  namely,  that  this  ad- 
ministration cares  little  about  those  who 
have  the  least  and  cares  most  about  those 
who  are  getting  by  with  the  most  in 
avoiding  the  closing  of  the  loopholes  in 
the  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  be  recognized  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
colloquy  on  tax  reform  can  serve  a  useful 
piuTJose  if  it  helps  balance  the  President's 
lopsided  propaganda  advantage  as  far  as 
economic  issues  are  concerned. 

The  White  House  has  done  a  successful 
job  of  sloganeering. 

Inflation  is  blamed  on  a  Congress  which 
he  depicts  as  Irresponsible  smd  spend- 
crazy.  That  sloganeering  leaves  no  room 
for  mention  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  Its 
contribution  of  well  over  $100  billion  to 
the  national  debt. 

Tax  reform  Is  sloganeered  as  an  unfair 
attack  on  the  Boy  Scouts  and  charities  of 
America. 

A  whole  generation  of  domestic  social 
legislation  is  sloganeered  away  as  being 
wasteful.  Ineffective,  imworkable,  and 
even  Marxist. 

Putting  the  three  hucksterisms  to- 
gether, the  President  is  enabled  to  veto 
work  training  programs  for  the  disabled 
and  a  program  that  keeps  raw  sewage  out 
of  our  drinking  water,  among  others,  to 
announce  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  tackle  those  problems 
and  then  hang  Congi-ess  for  high  meat 
prices  and  a  tax  increase  if  we  behave 
otherwise. 

It  is  potent  political  stuff  but  not  very 
responsible  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  long  run  this  Nation  has  a  mon- 
umentsd  responsibility  to  house  its  ill- 
housed,  clean  up  its  streams  and  air,  ed- 
ucate its  disadvantaged,  care  for  Its  sick, 
feed  its  hungry,  and  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  of  its  people. 

We  can  ignore  that  responsibility  in 
the  short-term  and  pretend  that  we  are 
getting  away  with  it. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  the  bills  will 
come  due.  That  short-term  convenience, 
if  prolonged,  will  eventually  rob  the  peo- 
ple of  liberty,  vitality,  hope,  pride,  and 
health. 

The  President's  jingle  writers  might  in- 
terpret what  I  have  just  said  as  a  call  to 
arms  for  utterly  reckless  fiscal  policy,  but 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  a  mar- 
riage to  be  made  between  economic  pru- 
dence and  the  great  tasks  ahead. 

In  short,  no  one  will  argue  with  the 
prop>ositlon  that  (jrovernment  ought  to 
live  within  its  means. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  taxpayers 
deserve  another  roimd  of  bloodletting 
and  that  they  are  thoroughly  enchanted 
with  the  results  their  tax  dollars  buy. 


But  I  would  argue  that  we  could — and 
should — realine  our  spending  priorities 
after  defining  the  revenue  foregone 
through  tax  loopholes  as  Government 
spending,  which  it  is. 

I  would  argue  that  the  tax  revenue  we 
forego  to  encourage  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  ought  to  be  recaptured  and 
spent  to  build  a  better  America. 

I  would  argue  that  the  tax  revenue 
we  forego  to  put  an  excessive  premium 
on  money  earned  by  money  as  opposed 
to  money  earned  by  sweat  ought  to  be 
recaptured  and  spent  to  build  a  better 
America. 

I  would  argue  that  the  tax  revenue 
we  forego  to  give  the  oil  Industry  elite 
status  in  the  business  community  ought 
to  be  recaptured  and  spent  to  build  a 
better  America. 

I  would  argue  that  the  tax  revenue  we 
forego  to  encourage  plant  expansion 
while  something  like  a  fifth  of  our  Indus- 
trial capacity  lies  fallow  ought  to  be  re- 
captured and  spent  to  build  a  better 
America. 

This  list  could  continue  for  some  time 
without  assaulting  Boy  Scouts,  churches 
or  middle-income  homebuyers. 

The  President  correctly  senses  frustra- 
tion in  the  American  public — frustration 
because  what  they  pay  In  taxes  Is  too 
much  and  what  they  get  back  is  too 
little. 

The  President  chooses  to  fuel  that 
frustration  by  undermining  the  public's 
confidence  in  Its  Government.  In  so  do- 
ing, he  fuels  hot  resentment  against 
taxes  to  make  any  discussion  of  them 
here  politically  dangerous. 

We  should  reject  that  strategy  on  its 
face,  because  it  perpetuates  unconscion- 
able favoritism  to  the  rich  and  denies 
everybody  else  a  tax  system  that  Is  fair. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  against 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
Mondale)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conventional  wisdom  is  that  tax  i-eform  is 
dead  for  this  year,  If  not  for  all  time. 

No  one  cares  about  tax  reform,  we  are 
told.  The  people  do  not  care,  and  Con- 
gress does  not  care.  The  big  stir  over  the 
past  few  years  concerning  tax  reform  was 
just  an  election-year  fiash  in  the  pan. 
Well.  Mr.  President,  I  think  they  are 
mistaken. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  released  some  figmes 
I  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  showed  that  276  wealthy 
Americans  with  1971  incomes  of  over 
$100,000  each  paid  no  Federal  income  tax 
at  all  for  that  year.  It  fui'ther  showed 
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that  among  that  number  there  were  two 
wealthy  Americans  who  reported  over  $1 
million  In  reportable  Income,  but  because 
of  the  tax  loopholes  were  not  required  to 
pay  a  single  penny  of  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since  that  report,  I  have  received  mall 
from  people  all  over  the  coimtry  ex- 
oressing  their  outrage  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem permits  this  kind  of  grand  scale  tax 
avoidance  by  the  rich.  Many  of  them 
say  they  do  not  mind  paying  their  own 
fair  share,  but  they  expect  others  to  do 
the  same. 

But  there  was  a  disturbing  note  that 
occurred  often  in  these  letters.  Many  peo- 
ple were  angry,  but  they  also  were  cyni- 
cal. They  know  that  the  system  is  un- 
fair, but  they  do  not  believe  Congress 
will  do  anything  about  it.  They  have  lit- 
tle faith  in  those  of  us  who  are  supposed 
to  be  representing  them. 

For  those  of  us  whose  job  is  politics, 
this  kind  of  corrosive  oTiicism  about 
politicians  that  I  have  seen  in  some  of 
these  letters  should  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern.  These  people  know  it  is  our  job 
to  make  the  tax  system  fairer,  but  they 
do  not  believe  we  have  the  will  or  the 
ability  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  if  they  sensed  that  there 
was  a  serious  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  correct  the  Injustices  of  the 
American  tax  system,  we  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  tremendous  interest  and 
support  that  exists  for  tha*:  efifort  across 
this  country.  This  colloquy  today  is  a 
sign  that  that  cynicism  may  be  mis- 
placed. 

The  Nixon  administration,  of  course, 
has  done  everything  possible  to  convince 
people  that  tax  reform  Is  either  not 
needed,  not  possible,  or  bad  for  them. 

John  Ehrlichman's  performance  last 
month  on  "Issues  and  Answers"  is  prob- 
ably the  most  blatant  example.  He  said: 

You  don't  raise  very  much  money  by  mak- 
ing every  taxpayer  par  some  tax.  You  don't 
raise  very  much  money  by  making  every 
corporation  pay  a  tax. 

The  only  way  to  raise  more  money 
through  tax  reform,  he  claimed,  is  to  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  homeowners, 
widows,  orphans,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

I  realize  that  Mr.  Ehrlichman  is  a  busy 
man,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
all  about  the  loopholes  in  the  tax  code: 
but  he  certainly  should  be  aware  of  those 
initiated  by  the  administration  which  he 
serves. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  asset  de- 
preciation range  system  of  special,  fast 
writeoffs  for  business  property,  passed  in 
1971  at  Mr.  Nixon's  urging.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  proceeded  first  illegally  to 
gr?nt  this  $3  billion  tax  loophole  for  busi- 
ness by  regulation,  and  then  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  rate  legislation  fol- 
lowed. Closing  that  particular  loophole 
would  raise  at  least  $3  billion  a  year. 

Then  there  is  the  DISC  provision,  also 
passed  in  1971  at  the  administration's 
insistence,  which  relieves  American  cor- 
porations of  one-half  of  the  taxes  due  on 
their  exports,  at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  $240  million  a  year.  There  are  many 
other  loopholes  as  well. 

Another  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's "all-ls-for-the-best-with-this-best 
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of-all-tax-codes"  technique 
traordinary  effort  they 
year  to  prove  that  it  Is  not 
some  rich  people  do  not  pay 

Slide  rules  and  computei^ 
work,    magic   lantern   slide 
worked  up,  and  speec 
out  into  the  countryside,  al 
the  public  that  those  few 
people  who  do  not  pay 
"special  cases"   who   are 
titled  to  escape  all  taxes. 

But  what  all  this  overl4oks 
these    few    wealthy    tax 
with  incomes  over  $100,000 
just  the  barest  tip  of  the 
sands  more  pay  only  a  few 
lars  in  taxes  on  their  huge 
is,  after  all,  something  of  a 
to  reduce  your  tax   bill 
nothing.  It  is  a  trick,  a 
probably  takes  more  of  an 
or  a  lawyer's  time  than  it  is 
It  is  far  better  to  just  pay 
bundled  dollars  in  taxes 
barrassing  scrutiny  from 

More  important,  however 
m-y  statistics  count  only  " 
income" — a    Treasury 
conveniently  exclude-  large 
income  from  some  of  the 
holes  in  the  tax  code. 

Adjusted  gross  income 
elude  tax-exempt  capital 
for  example,  or  the  interes 
and  local  bonds,  or  the  inci  ime 
by  the  oil  depletion  allowan  :e 
rapid  depreciation  provisio|is 
ness  property. 

Someone  could  make  wel 
000  from  these  loopholes 
appear    In    the    Treasury^ 
Thousands  of  wealthy  tax 
escaping  the  statisticians 
tax  collectors. 

If    the    administration 
more  time  pursuing  the 
wealthy  tax  avoiders  who 
nothing,  and  less  time 
who  pay  nothing  at  all, 
some  tax  reform  in  this  counjtry 

This    administration's 
fense  of  an  imfair  tax 
serious  tactical  problem  foi 
in  Congress  who  would  like 
thing  done.  Even  if  we  do 
reform  bill,  the  President 
tainly  will  veto  it;  and,  as 
of  weeks  have  shown, 
are  not  very  easy  to  override 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
consideration  to  attaching 
small  and  manageable  number 
forms  to  measures  which 
fore  this  body  and  in  whicfi 
dent  is  interested. 

I  believe  that  the  nationil 
ward  the  inequities  of  this 
structure  constitutes  one 
compelling    issues    in 
When  a  man  who  works  ha^d 
himself  and  his  family, 
stays  off  welfare,  is  a  good 
that  there  are  millionaires 
paying  a  dime  in  taxes  oi 
practically  nothing,  I  can  tqlnk 
ing  that  can  undermine 
affection  for  the  Americah 
democracy  more  than  that 

I  believe  it  is  a  question 
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well  as  a  question  of  capturin|r 
nue  that  is  needed  for 
services  at  Federal,  State,  and 
and   providing   tax   relief 
needed.  All  this  indicates  a 
with   this   tremendous   and 
problem   of   tax   justice   in 
States.  Those  who  think  the 
ing  to  go  away,  I  think,  are 
terribly  surprised. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFI<t:ER 
NuNN) .  Under  the  previous 
Senator   from   New   Jersey 
LiAMs)   is  recognized  for  not 
10  minutes. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
weeks  ago,  the  President's 
domestic  affairs,  John  Erllchman 
nounced  that  meaningful  taj: 
impossible,  and  that  there 
loopholes  which,  if  closed,  wjould 
a  significant  amount  of  revenjue 
Federal      Treasury.      Mr, 
stated: 
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That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  El  rlichman's 
"wisdom"  on  the  question  of  t£|xation  and 
its  loopholes. 

This  kind  of  rhetorical  excefes  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  so  coldljr  calculated 
to  mislead  the  American  pubjic. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  is  certainly  not  naive 
or  uneducated  in  the  Intricacies  of  the 
Federal  tax  structure. 

The  statement  that  there  fare  no  tax 
loopholes  to  be  closed  without  hurting 

grossest  of 


the  average  taxpayer  Is  the 
misrepresentations. 

To  put  it  baldly.  It  is  scaJe  tactics — 

scare  tactics  of  the  same    irand   and 

breed  we  have  seen  in  so  mapy  areas  of 

life  these  days. 

While  Mr.  Ehrlichman  has  lieen  imable 

ve  give  some     to  sniff  out  any  significant  loopholes, 

a  relatively    Iring  R.  Steinblatz,  a  23-ye4r-old  con- 

of  tax  re-     sultant,  has  uncovered  3,000. 

coming  be-        The  fact  that  Mr.  Steinblatz  is  not 

the  Presi-     kidding  around  is  evidenced   )y  the  fact 

that  he  has  netted  $3  million  i  i  fees  from 

grateful  clients  in  his  first  8|  months  of 

business. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  should  con- 
sider retaining  Steinblatz  to  i  lue  him  in 
about  the  2,977  loopholes  |;hrlichman 
overlooked. 

Our  tax  structure  is  so  rile  with  in- 
equities and  loopholes  that  a  study  done 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  shows  that 
the  Treasury  would  pick  up  $77.3  billion 
in  revenue  if  the  tax  laws  ^ere  tight- 
ened up. 
Despite  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  jsuggestlon, 
of  equity  as    you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  i  i  is  not  the 
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Boy  Scouts  who  are  pocketing  that  $77.3 
billion. 

In  1970,  394  individuals  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  over  $100,000  did  not  pay 
a  nickel  in  Federal  taxes,  and  another 
318  individuals  at  this  income  level  paid 
only  a  minimum  tax  avei-aging  around 
4  percent. 

Adjusted  gross  income,  however,  is  not 
the  whole  story. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  ef- 
fect of  capital  gains  ax  provisions. 

Individuals  whose  incomes  are  less 
than  $3,000  per  year  save  an  average  of 
$1.66  in  taxes  because  capital  gains  re- 
ceive special  treatment. 

Individuals  with  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $7,000— and  more  than  half 
the  taxpayers  make  this  amount  or  less — 
save  an  average  of  $7.44. 

People  with  incomes  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000  save  an  average  of  $16.31. 

Individuals  making  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  save  $2,616.10  on  the  aver- 
age, and  those  with  incomes  above  $100,- 
000  average  $38,126.29  in  savings. 

Someone  with  capital  gains  of  $300,- 
000  pays  taxes  at  the  same  effective  rate 
as  the  salaried  taxpayer  with  $32,000 
worth  of  income. 

The  effect  of  the  myriad  of  loopholes 
Mr.  Ehrlichman  was  incapable  of  imcov- 
ering  becomes  even  more  clear  when  you 
examine  the  effective  rate  of  taxes  for 
those  individuals  who  are  theoretically 
in  high  tax  brackets. 

In  1972,  the  effective  tax  rate  for  the 
average  person  with  actual  net  income 
between  $100,000  and  $1  million  was  be- 
tween 29  and  30  percent. 

For  those  with  over  $1  million  in  ac- 
tual net  income  the  average  effective 
rate  was  33  percent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  imder  the  present 
statutory  tax  tables  the  rate  for  an  in- 
dividual with  Income  of  $100,000  should 
be  45  percent;  for  the  person  with  income 
of  $500,000  it  should  be  64  percent;  and 
for  the  individual  with  income  of  $1  mil- 
lion, 67  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  theoi-y  of  taxa- 
tion is  like  that  of  King  Louis  XTV. 

He  thought  that — 

The  art  of  taxation  consists  In  so  plucking 
the  goose  as  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
feathers  with  the  least  amount  of  hissing. 

It  Is  not  the  average  householder  who 
runs  around  at  election  time  with  suit- 
cases stuffed  with  hundred-dollar  bills, 
but  it  is  that  kind  of  hissing  to  which 
the  administration's  ear  seems  to  be  at- 
tuned. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  Mr.  Ehlichman  has 
his  way  it  is  the  rich  man  who  will  be 
feathering  their  nests,  and  the  average 
taxpayer  who  will  be  getting  plucked. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  here  through 
all  the  assigned  time  for  this  subject  of 
taxation,  tax  loopholes,  and  how  we  can 
through  tightening  our  tax  laws  make 
them  far  more  just  and  far  more  equi- 
table, jind,  indeed,  save  a  substantial 
part  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
proposed  to  be  authorized  and  then  ap- 
propriated for  programs  in  health  and 
conservation,  in  housing  and  education, 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  are 
handicapped  in  this  land. 


I  am  on  the  side  of  doing  as  much  as 
we  can  to  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
national  attention  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  need  our  concern,  and  It  is  not  only 
those  who  are  very  poor  but  it  is  also  the 
middle -Income  family,  too,  that  needs 
our  concern  and  our  attention  in  housing 
programs,  in  antipollution  programs,  in 
education,  and  in  health  programs. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  stand  here  and 
vote  for  those  programs  and  then  vote 
to  override  vetoes  of  those  programs,  I 
know  we  are  not  putting  this  country 
in  any  budigetary  crisis  that  should  lead 
to  any  kinfi  of  national  panic  because  a 
lot  of  that  hioney  can  be  found  right  here 
in  what  we  are  talking  about  today — 
tightening  up  the  tax  loopholes  for 
greater  justice  and  equity  and  finding 
that  money  that  is  sliding  through  the 
loopholes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  101,  S.  893,  without  preju- 
dice to  Senators  under  orders  previously 
entered,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  for  this  meas- 
m-e  be  charged  against  me  under  the 
various   orders  reserved  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  893)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  federal  highway  safety 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  1,  after  "(a)", 
strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  Insert  "$80.- 
000,000";  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  insert 
"$100,000,000";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"Administration",  insert  a  period;  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  just 
stated,  strike  out  "of  which  $10,000,000 
In  each  such  year  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  402(1)  (1),  and  $10,000,- 
000  for  section  402(1)  (2).";  in  line  10, 
after  "(b)",  strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and 
insert  "$25,000,000";  In  line  11,  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and 
insert  "$25,000,000";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "Administration",  insert  a  period; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  stated,  strike  out  "of  which  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  shall  be  exclusively  available  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  payment 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  pavement 
marking.";  in  line  17,  after  "(c)",  strike 
out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert  "$42,- 
500,000";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$42,500,000";  in  line  23,  after  "(d) ", 
strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 
500,000";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 


500,000";  on  page  3,  after  line  2,  strike 
out: 

RAIL  HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  which 
may  be  otherwise  available  to  carry  ouc 
section  130  of  title  23.  Un|ited  States  Code, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  projects  for 
the  elimination  of  hazards  of  railway  high- 
way crossings.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Such 
sums  shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  one 
year  In  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
authorized  and  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(1)  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Federal 
aid  system  (other  than  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem); and 

(2)  one-third  for  projects  on  highways  not 
included  on  any  Federal  aid  system. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  105  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Fund.s 
made  available  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  eis  Is  pro- 
vided in  section  402(c)  of  this  title,  and  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  thereof. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

FEDERAL- AID  SAFEB  ROADS  SVSTEM 

Sec.  103.  (a)   Chapter  4  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  405.  Federal-aid  safer  roads  system 

"(a)  The  Federal-aid  safer  roads  system 
shall  consist  of  all  public  roads  or  segments 
thereof  needing  improvements  to  correct 
safety  hazards,  selected  or  designated  by 
each  State  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1974.  each 
State  shall  Identify  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  safer  roads  system  for  all  public  roads  in 
such  State,  including  projects  to  Improve 
highway  marking  and  signing,  to  eliminate 
roadside  obstacles,  to  eliminate  hazards  at 
railroad-highway  grade  crossings,  and  to  cor- 
rect high-hazard  locations,  identified  by  ac- 
cident reporting,  traffic  records  and  hazards 
analysis  systems  established  in  accordance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  402  of  this  title.  Each 
State  shall  assign  priorities  for  and  under- 
take the  systematic  correction  of  Identified 
hazards,  to  provide  for  the  most  effective  Im- 
provement in  highway  safety. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal -aid  safer  roads  system,  for 
projects  on  public  roads  which  are  not  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  for  the  removal  of  road- 
side obstacles,  the  elimination  of  hazards 
at  railroad-highway  grade  crossings,  and  the 
proper  marking  and  signing  of  highways  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $200.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30.  1975.  Such  sums 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  established  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  this  title. 
The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
such  project  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof.  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  this  title  relating  to  the  obligation, 
period  of  avallabUity,  and  expenditure  for 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds  shall 
apply  for  funds  apportioned  to  carry  out 
this  subsection.  Prior  to  June  3,  1974,  funds 
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shall  be  available  for  such  projects  as  deter- 
mlnecl  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  A  State  Is  authorized  to  expend  any 
sums  apportioned  to  it  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  (3).  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  safer 
roads  system  on  Federal-aid  highways  with- 
in such  State.  The  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
State  to  maintain  adequate  pavement  mark- 
ings on  all  Federal-aid  highways  and  on  any 
public  road  marked  with  funds  available 
under  this  section  in  such  State. 

"(f)  In  any  State  wherein  the  State  Is 
without  legal  authority  to  construct  or 
maintain  a  project  under  this  section,  such 
State  shall  enter  Into  a  fc»Taal  agreement 
for  such  construction  or  malntenAnce  with 
the  appropriate  local  officials  of  the  county 
or  municipality  In  which  such  project  Is 
located. 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  after  June  30,  1974,  has  not  properly 
met  its  responaibiUties  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  obligation  from  the  account  of  such 
State  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  (3),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  and  all  sums  i^>por- 
tioned  to  such  State  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Any  sums  so  withheld  shall 
be  released  to  the  account  of  such  State 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  safer  roads  system,  upon 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
Fectlon  (b)  of  this  section.  In  any  case 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  on  June 
30,  1975,  a  State  from  which  sums  have 
been  withheld  under  this  subsection  Is  not 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
procedures  to  Identify  projects  and  assign 
priorities  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  shall  require  such  State 
to  obligate  such  withheld  sums  for  projects 
Identified  under  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  4  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof : 

"405.  Federal-aid  safer  roads  system.". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  402  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  "subsection"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "chapter". 

On  page  7,  line  13.  after  the  word  "sys- 
tems", insert  "and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "on  any  public  road"." ;  after  line  20, 
strikeout: 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  144  of  title  23, 
ITnlted  States  Code,  is  relettered  as  subsection 
(g)  (Including  references  thereto);  and  Im- 
mediately after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection  (f )  is  inserted: 

"(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Federal 
aid  system;  and 

"(2)  one-third  for  projects  on  highways 
not  Included  on  any  Federal  aid  system." 

(d)  Existing  subsection  (g)  of  section  144 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  relettered 
as  subsection  (b)  (Including  references 
thereto). 

PEMALTIXS  POa  DBIVIMG  WHIIX  TNTOXICATKD 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Effective  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  such  standards  shall  also  Include 
provisions  requiring  (1 )  laws  prohibiting  per- 
sons from  operating  motor  vehicles  while 
under  the  influence  of  Intoxicating  liquors  or 
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any  narcotic  or  drug  which 
ability  to  operate  a  motor  v«  bide 
and  safely.   (2)    procedures  fo 
fwcement   of   such   laws.    (3) 
violation  of  such  laws  which  p^vlde 
Ingful  deterrent  to  their  violation 
appropriate,  adequate  medical 
persons  violating  such  laws  wto 
of  treatment.". 

On  page  8.  after  line  23,  insert 

BICYCLE  SAFETY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  fourth 
section  (a)  of  section  402  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  and 
thereof  the  following:   "and 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)(1)(E)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
striking  "and"  before  "(5)" 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  o 
following:    "and    (6)    driver 
grams,  including  research 
greater    safety    for    bicyclists 
roads  In  such  State." 

On   page  9,   line   18. 
"therefrom",  strike  out 
sert  a  period;  in  the  same 
amendment  just  stated, 
at  the  top  of  page  10,  stril^ 
pliance  With  Alcohol 
and  insert  "Notification  of 
in  line  3,   after   "Sec.   108 
"(a)";     in     line     4,     afteil 
"amended",  strike  out  "by 
fore  the  period  at  the  end 
the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided 
the  provisions  of  this 
apply  in  the  case  of  any 
not  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
mented  the  Secretary's 
programs  standard  numbered 
to  alcohol  in  relation  to 
ty)   or  any  modification 
such  standard  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  line  13 
Such  subsection  is  further 
line  16,  after  the  word 
"seventh"  and  insert 
11.  after  line  2,  strike  out 

INCZMTIVES    rem,    COMPLIANCS 

SAFETY    STANDAKD  I 

Sxc.   110.  Section  402   of 
United  States  Code  Is  amend^ 
new  subsection  (1),  as  follow i 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall 
dltlon  to  other  grants  pursuant 
tlon,  $10,000,000  in  grants  in 
to  States  which  he  determines, 
with  criteria  which   he  shall 
publish,  to  have  attained  aboice 
suits  in  carrying  out  and 
poses  of  this  chapter.  Such 
used  by  recipient  States  only 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  The 
prlated  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  this  paragraph 
prlated  among  the  States  e 
pursuant  io  this  paragraph  In 
the  total  apportionments  to 
suant  to  section  104(b)  (1) 
year  bears  to  the  total  such 
to  all  such  eligible  States  for 

"(2)    The    Secretary   may 
addition   to   other   grants 
section,  $10,000,000  In  grants 
year  to  States  which  he 
cordance  with  criteria  which 
lish  and  publish,   to   have 
significant  improvements  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  thli 
grants  shall  be  used  by 
to  further  the  purposes  of 
State  shall  receive  In  excess 
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any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  ]  irovlslons  of 
this  paragraph.". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginnii  g  of  line  7, 
change  the  section  number  from  "111"  to 
"110";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", strike  out  "(j)"  and  liisert  "(i)": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out 
"(j)  "and  insert  "(i)";  on  page  13,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  change  Lhe  section 
number  from  "112"  to  "111";  on  page  14, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  ihajige  the 
section  number  from  "113"  to  "112";  on 
page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  lii  e  8.  change 
the  section  number  from  "W> "  to  "113"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  change  the 
section  number  from  "115"  to  '114";  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  :hange  the 
section  number  from  "116"  ta  "115". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preside;  it,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Governm  ent  for  the 
safety  of  our  highways  datps  back  to 
1924,  when  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  convened 
the  first  national  conference  on  street 
and  highway  safety.  Since  ths  X  time,  the 
Federal  Government  has  beiin  increas- 
ingly involved  in  efforts  to  re  duce  death 
and  injury  among  those  wlio  use  our 
public  roads  and  streets. 

Federal  activities  have  accelerated 
concurrent  with  the  increased  use  of 
motor  vehicles  for  transportation  in  this 
country.  Our  involvement  reached  its 
high  point  in  1966  with  pasiage  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 
These  two  laws  have  facilitated  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  saiety  records 
of  our  highways.  Obviously,  however,  the 
job  remains  incomplete.  Lastlyear,  more 
than  56,000  people  were  killea  on  Amer- 
ica's highways  even  though  the  actual 
rate  of  death  was  more  than]  halved  be- 
tween 1946  and  1972. 

Legislation  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  It  builds  upon  7  yeare  of  experi- 
ence with  that  legislation  land  draws 
upon  current  conditions  in  r;commend- 
ing  a  number  of  important  changes  in 
the  basic  statute. 

During  the  92d  Congres  i,  highway 
safety  legislation  was  considered  as  part 
of  the  general  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
As  members  know,  however,  this  act  did 
not  become  law.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  this  year  d(!cided  that 
highway  safety  should  be  considered  as 
a  measure  separate  from  (he  general 
highway  bill.  We  adopted  th  s  approach 
because  the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
manded that  highway  safety  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  other  malters  which 
might  detract  from  it.  Legls!  ation  deal- 
ing solely  with  highway  safet  <f  could  and 
did  receive  the  undivided  tnd  Intense 
consideration  that  would  ha'  'e  been  im- 
possible v-re  this  subject  me  rely  part  of 
a  larger  package. 

The  bill  (S.  893)  developed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportatic  n  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works—  -and  I  must 
say  with  a  very  definite  and  major  con- 
tribution by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Statford) — contains  sev- 
eral notable  provisions.  Of  primary  im- 
portance is  our  belief  that  highway  safety 
activities  should  be  finance!  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  reflects  the 
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committee's  conviction  that  safety  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  total  highway  pro- 
gram and  that  its  support  from  user  rev- 
enues is  fully  justified  and  desirable. 

Authorizations  in  this  measure  total 
$457.5  million  for  fiscal  1974,  and  $477.5 
million  for  fiscal  1975.  Many  of  the  au- 
thorization levels  are  near  those  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  its  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  recommendations.  The 
largest  single  item  among  the  authori- 
zations is  the  $200  million  proposed  an- 
nually for  a  new  program  entitled  "the 
Federal-aid  safer  roads  systen.." 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  this  pro- 
gram reflects  the  committee's  conviction 
that  great  benefits  can  result  from  physi- 
cal improvements  to  existing  highways. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  death  and  in- 
jui-y  on  highways  is  caused  by  safety 
hazards,  particularly  on  rural  roads,  that 
can  be  identified  and  eliminated. 

In  a  study  during  1972.  the  general 
accounting  office  made  this  finding: 

Fixed  roadside  obstacles — ^wall-like  bridge 
abutments,  unyielding  sign  posts,  rigid  light 
poles,  concrete  footings,  and  spearlike  guard- 
rails— are  among  the  more  easily  Identified 
and  correctable  types  of  highway  hazards. 
Such  hazards  have  been  called  booby  traps 
and  have  been  responsible  for  killing  and 
maiming  thousands  of  motorists  each  year. 

The  safer  roads  system  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  elimination  of  such  hazards 
and  to  carry  out  other  relatively  small 
projects  that  can  significantly  improve 
the  physical  safety  of  our  highways.  In 
approving  this  program,  the  committee 
envisions  that  the  funds  provided  will  be 
used  for  the  following  type  of  projects: 

First.  Installation  or  modification  of 
median  barriers,  guardrails,  and  road- 
side delineation  markers; 

Second.  Installation  of  improved  signs, 
lighting,  and  markings; 

Third.  Use  of  new  protective  devices  at 
railroad-highway  grade  crossings; 

Fourth.  Installation  of  breakaway 
signs;  and 

Fifth.  Use  of  impact-absorbing  devices 
around  hazards  to  protect  motorists  from 
danger. 

Existing  law  already  authorizes  States 
to  use  a  portion  of  their  regular  Federal 
funds  for  similar  safety  activities  on 
Federal-aid  highways. 

In  recognition  of  the  large  percentage 
of  accidents  that  take  place  on  roads 
that  are  not  a  part  of  the  Federal-aid 
system,  this  program  is  intended  to  be 
carried  out  on  these  non-Federal  aid 
roads.  As  a  further  encouragement  to 
this  work,  the  bill  establishes  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  projects  at  90  percent, 
both  on  and  off  the  Federal-aid  system, 
instead  of  the  70  percent  level  for  reg- 
ular highway  activities  that  will  be  in 
effect  beginning  on  July  1st, 

To  obtain  maximum  results,  the  legis- 
lation also  directs  the  States  to  prepare 
an  inventory  and  priority  list  of  projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  progiam.  If 
a  State  fails  to  complete  this  work  by 
June  30.  1974.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  directed  to  withhold 
the  State's  share  of  the  $200  million  in 
safer  roads  funds,  as  well  as  10  percent 
of  its  regular  noninterstate  apportion- 
ment. If  a  State  still  has  not  acted  dur- 
ing an  additional  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment would  identify  necessary  proj- 
ects and  require  the  Stat«  to  obligate 
the  withheld  money  to  these  projects. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  approved  the 
special  bridge  replacement  program. 
This  activity  responded  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
thousands  of  old,  deficient  bridges  in 
need  of  repairs  or  replacement.  This  bill 
provides  $100  million  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  for  this  progi-am. 
It  also  expands  Federal  involvement  in 
bridge  replacement  by  making  projects 
off  the  Federal-aid  system  eligible  under 
tills  program. 

This  legislation  continues  the  basic 
highway  programs  authorized  by  the  1966 
act  at  approximately  the  existing  levels 
of  funding.  These  are  the  so-called  sec- 
tion 402  programs  vmder  which  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  for  a  wide  range 
of  safety  activities.  For  fiscal  year  1974 
the  bill  authorizes  expenditures  totaling 
$105  million.  These  are  increased  in  fiscal 
year  1975  to  $125  million. 

Research  and  development  funds  for 
activities  of  both  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  are  au- 
thorized at  a  total  of  $52.5  million  for 
each  of  the  2  years  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  observed  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  that  the  Congress  is  act- 
ing upon  highway  safety  because  of  our 
inability  to  enact  such  legislation  last 
year.  This  bill,  however,  is  a  totally  new 
measure.  The  past  6  months  have  af- 
forded the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  additional  time  to  more  thorough- 
ly consider  highway  safety  needs  and  to 
formulate  what  we  believe  is  an  effec- 
tive response  to  these  needs.  This  legis- 
lation extends  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  further  re- 
duction of  death  and  injury  on  our  coim- 
try's  roadways.  This  is  a  goal  which  we 
have  set  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  must 
dedicate  our  energies  and  our  resources. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  probably  the  most  satisfying  and 
stimulating  experience  I  have  had  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  been  in  serv- 
ice with  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  because  the 
chairman  has  handled  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  an  enlightened  way  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at 
what  we  on  the  committee  believe  are  in- 
novative programs  which  will  save  lives 
and  make  the  highways  of  the  Nation 
safer  for  all  of  us  who  use  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  are  considering  the  issue  of 
safety  on  our  Nation's  highways  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  this  year. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  we  seem  to 
have  been  unable  to  generate  enough 
concern  about  protecting  this  Nation's 


most    valuable    resource-^the    lives    of 
Americans. 

We  are  a  nation  on  the  move  and,  for 
the  most  part,  we  use  motor  vehicles  to 
achieve  that  movement.  But,  each  year 
more  than  50,000  Americans  are  killed  on 
our  highways,  and  our  Nation  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  or  willing  to  do  much 
about  it. 

It  is  almost  as  if  we  have  accepted  the 
high  risk  of  death  and  injury  as  natural 
consequences  of  highway  travel.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  that  kind  of  con- 
cession, and  I  am  confident  Members  of 
the  Senate  agree. 

S.  893  proposes  a  new  effort  to  reduce 
the  level  of  highway  accidents  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  present  trend,  if  left  unchecked, 
would  see  the  deaths  of  an  estimated 
600,000  Americans  from  highway  acci- 
dents during  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
Unless  we  reverse  the  trend,  estimates 
are  that  an  additional  20  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  seriously  injured  during  this 
same  10-year  period.  The  economic  waste 
from  highway  accidents  during  the  dec- 
ade will  be  close  to  $200  billion. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  is — or  should 
be — willing  to  concede  that  terrible  toll 
in  human  life  and  in  pain  and  suffering. 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  as  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  before  us  is  an 
effort  to  meet  the  challenge. 

At  the'heart  of  this  bill  is  the  provision 
that  creates  a  new  highway  system, 
which  we  are  calling  the  Federal-aid 
safer  roads  system.  It  authorizes  the 
spending  of  200  million  each  year  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  make  our 
non-Federal-ald  roads  safer  for  all  of 
us.  The  money  would  pay  for  things  that 
would  not  only  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents, but  would  also  reduce  the  chance 
of  injury  when  an  accident  happens. 

The  provision  also  encourages  States 
tc  spend  some  of  their  regular  Federal- 
aid  highway  construction  money  for  sim- 
ilar types  of  safety  programs  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system.  To  encourage 
more  spending  for  safety  purposes,  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  safety  measures,  as 
compared  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
regular  highway  construction.  And,  the 
new  concept  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  require  a  State  to 
spend  10  percent  of  its  regular  construc- 
tion money  for  safety  projects  if  any 
State  fails  to  live  up  to  its  obligation  to 
make  its  highways  safer  for  all  motorists. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  concept  is 
that  these  kinds  of  efforts  produce  the 
greatest  dividends  in  highway  safety  for 
the  money  invested.  Two  of  every  three 
fatal  highway  accidents  in  our  Nation 
occur  in  rural  areas.  One  of  every  four 
highway  deaths  happens  when  a  vehicle 
runs  off  a  rural  road  and  strikes  some 
kind  of  fixed  object. 

The  Federal-aid  safer  roads  system 
gives  the  States  the  flexibility  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  one  or  all  of  a 
series  of  safety  target  areas.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  improved  pave- 
ment marking  to  make  the  roads  easier 
to  see,  particularly  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather.  The  proposal  calls  for  better 
signs  and  markers  to  warn  of  dangers. 
It  calls  for  the  removal  of  roadside  ob- 
stacles, particularly  those  built  by  man. 
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The  proposal  calls  for  the  installation  of 
signs  and  posts  that  break  off  easily 
when  struck,  in  place  of  those  that  de- 
stroy vehicles  and  kill  their  occupants. 
In  short,  the  idea  is  to  make  the  highway 
environment  less  deadly  for  the  motorist 
who  makes  a  mistake. 

All  the  information  available  to  me 
suggests  this  kind  of  effort  will  save  lives 
and  will  give  America  its  best  return 
on  the  money  invested.  In  the  effort  to 
show  congressional  responsibility  in  the 
fight  against  hiflatlon  and  in  the  effort 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending,  the  bill 
authorizes  substantially  less  spending 
than  the  level  set  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1972  last  year.  But,  the  bill  recognizes 
that  the  urgency  of  the  issue  requires  a 
minimum  level  of  Federal  spending. 

We  can  afford  to  do  no  less  and  to 
spend  no  less  in  this  new  effort  to  re- 
verse a  trend  that  has  seen  more  Ameri- 
cana die  each  year  on  our  highways  than 
were  killed  in  all  the  years  of  our  In- 
volvement In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  yielding  me  his  time 
and  express  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  I  get  out  of  serving  on  the  sub- 
committee under  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Stafford,  for  his 
many  contributions  to  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Barry  Meyer,  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, for  his  outstanding  service. 

In  addition,  thanks  are  due  to  Ron 
Katz  of  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, Vic  Maerkl  of  Senator  Stafford's 
staff,  and  to  Bailey  Guard,  Phil  Cum- 
mings,  Hal  Brayman,  Paul  Chimes,  Kath- 
erine  Cudlipp,  Clark  Norton,  and  John 
Yago. 

I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  bill 
which  we  can  take  to  confereiwie  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 

considered  en  bloc.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  have  already  spoken  of  the 
significance  of  this  bill.  I  share  their 
views,  and  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
the  committee  amendments  to  S.  893  will 
go  far  toward  making  our  highways  safer 
for  motorists. 

When  originally  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, S.  893  targeted  a  new  effort 
toward  the  elimination  of  hazards  at 
railroad-highway  grade  crossings.  It 
was  my  view  that  such  a  program,  while 
useful  and  necessary,  would  be  far  too 
limited  in  scope. 

As  a  result,  amendments  were  offered 
that  individually  would  establish  new 
Federal  assistance  to  programs  that 
would  more  effectively  mark  and  sign 
existing  highways,  and  remove  or  pro- 
tect existing  roadside  obstacles,  such  as 
poorly  designed  bridge  abutments  or  light 
standards.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 


distinguished  Senators  frdm  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  and  New  Mexico  (Mr, 
DoMiNici)  particularly  for  ihelr  leader- 
ship in  developing  these  cmcepts. 

In  committee,  it  was  decidpd  that  these 
categorical  highway  safety  tf  orts  should 
be  combined  into  a  single  consolidated 
program,  giving  greater  flexibility  and 
latitude  to  each  State  in  the  development 
of  the  most  effective  constkniction  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  Dadway  haz- 
ards. Narrow  categorical  pre  grams  would 
imnecessarily  limit  the  al  ility  of  the 
States  to  do  the  best  possit  le  job  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

I  recognize  that  such  construction 
work  may  prove  to  be  an  endless  one; 
If  every  bridge  abutment  1 3  to  be  pro- 
tected in  a  maimer  that  \fould  protect 
an  errant  motorist  from  strious  injury 
in  an  accident  involving  t^e  abutment, 
such  work  could  take  mary  years  and 
many  hxmdreds  of  millloris  of  dollars. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  essening  the 
danger  of  roadside  signs,  i  nd  railroad- 
highway  grade  crossings. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  th  at  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  remove  highi  ?ay  obstacles 
can  result  in  a  major  advance  toward 
highway  safety. 

The  development  of  the  s  if  est  possible 
highway  environment  can  liever  prevent 
all  loss  of  life  in  highway  accidents. 
But  I  believe  that  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  deaths  is  possible  if  ths  number  of 
accident-exaggerating  road  >ide  obstacles 
can  be  eliminated. 

Instead  of  guard  rails  t  lat  impale  a 
vehicle,  guard  rails  must  be  installed 
that  will  guide  a  car  to  a  safe  stop. 
Instead  of  rigid  light  stand  irds  that  can 
result  in  accidents  of  such  violence  that 
all  occupants  of  a  car  maj  be  killed  on 
impact,  the  States  must  utilize  equipment 
designed  to  give  away  on  impact.  This 
will  not  eliminate  the  "accident,"  but  It 
would  greatly  reduce  the  t  ccident's  toU 
in  human  suffering. 

While  there  may  be  som«  dispute  over 
the  true  value  of  proper  mai  king  of  high- 
way pavement  with  a  refle:torized  strip 
or  rsdsed  reflectors,  I  am  c(  mvinced  that 
such  work  can  have  grea  r  value,  par- 
ticularly on  meandering  n  ral  and  sub- 
urban roads. 

While  I  recognize  that  much  of  the 
authority  for  such  work  dlready  exists 
in  law,  this  authority  has  too  often  been 
neglected  in  favor  of  new  ilghway  con- 
struction by  the  States. 

The  emphasis  of  this  hll  would  en- 
coiu-age  the  States  to  inciease  dramat- 
ically the  effort  to  remove  or  neutralize 
the  presence  of  roadside  obstacles,  pend- 
ing the  longer  term  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  all  motorists  as  a  result  of  the 
effective  implementation  oj 
way  safety  standards  proitiulgated  as  a 
result  of  section  402  of  title  23. 

It  is  my  expectation  tha  i  if  the  States 
grasp  effectively  the  full  i  rovlsions  and 
intent  of  the  new  section  ^05  of  Utle  23, 
American  motorist  will  be 
our  national  road  system 
safety  and  confidence. 

There  is  one  further  pr  )vision  in  the 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  oall  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 


April  12,  1973 


April  12,  1973 
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Initiative  relating  to  bicyi  le  safety 


able  to  utilize 
with  greater 


This  is  a  new 


Last  year,  more  than  l,00i  i  bicyclists 
were  killed  In  highway  accilents.  Be- 
cause the  Senate  recognizes  that  the 
best  protection  for  bicyclists  would  be 
to  physically  separate  bicyclists  from 
motor  vehicles,  the  Senate  approved  new 
authority  for  bike  path  construction  in 
S.  502,  the  Federal  Aid  Hlghfvay  Act  of 
1973,  which  passed  on  March  15. 

But  I  believe  that  other  measures  are 
needed  to  promote  bicycle  iiafety.  For 
this  reason,  at  my  suggestlor ,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  expand  anc  encourage 
the  development  and  promulgation  of 
highway  safety  standards  thiit  relate  to 
bicycle  safety.  It  Is  my  hoi  e  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  States  will  undertake 
programs  to  promote  bicycle  i  afety.  This 
can  take  the  form  of  the  e<  ucation  of 
motorists,  who  often  drive  is  if  might 
makes  right  when  they  enco  mter  a  bi- 
cyclist on  a  street  or  road,  as  well  as 
the  education  of  bicyclists  Mho.  out  of 
ignorance  or  unconcern,  fail  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  road  tl  at  are  ap- 
plicable to  them.  Another  alternative 
would  involve  programs  for  the  striping 
of  a  street  or  road  to  prov.de  for  bi- 
cyclists a  single  purpose  right  -of -way,  in 
these  areas  where  a  separate  path  under 
S.  502  would  be  impractical  or  imeco- 
nomical. 

I  believe  that  no  progran.  holds  the 
opportunity  to  provide  a  quicker  payoff 
in  safety  than  a  program  that  would 
insulate  bicyclists  from  ths  inherent 
danger  when  they  must  compete  with 
motorists  for  the  same  travel  space. 

Mr.  DOMENKn.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  sup^wr  i  for  S.  893, 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1  >73. 

This  may  become  one  of  tl  le  most  sig- 
nificant bills  adopted  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  for  it  prov  des  impor- 
tant new  initiatives  that  sl^ould  lessen 
the  tragic  toll  of  deaths  on  our  highways. 
My  colleagues  c«i  the  Copimlttee  on 
Public  Works  have  given  the  Senate  a 
full  discussion  of  the  bill.  Hut  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  couple  o'  provisions 
that  I  believe  have  pariicular  sig- 
nificance. 

Certainly,  the  most  import]  int  new  ini- 
tiative is  contained  in  secticn  103.  This 
section  creates  a  new  section  405  in  title 
23  of  the  United  States  C<ide  entitled 
"the  Federal-aid  safer  roads  i  ystem." 

The  purpose  of  this  new  section  is  to 
alleviate  the  danger  that  alll  motorists 
confront  due  to  the  existertce  of  many 
roadside  hazards. 

Highway-related  factors!  Includhig 
roadside  hazards,  were  a  contributing 
cause  in  36  percent  of  the  traffic  deaths 
that  occurred  across  America  In  a  re- 
cent 7-year  period,  according!  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

For  example,  18,350  personfe  were  killed 
in  1971  in  single-car  accidents  during 
which  the  vehicle  left  the  roadway.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  the  yehlcle  then 
struck  an  abutment  or  som^  other  fixed 
object  adjacent  to  the  hi^way  pave- 
ment. 

Such  fixed  roadside  obstj  cles— bridge 
abuatements,  rigid  sign  posts  and  light 
poles,  and  spearUke  guard!  alls — should 
be  eaay  to  eliminate  or  to  c  oshiMi.  This 
would  greatly  enhance  saf et:  r. 


In  an  annual  report  evaluating  its 
work  to  remove  highway  hazards  the 
California  Division  of  Highways  offered 

this  description: 

This  program  conslst«d  of  343  projects 
costing  a  total  of  $6,607,000  for  construction. 
These  projects  resulted  In  first  year  savings 
of  561  accidents  and  48  fatalities.  The  eco- 
nomic value  of  these  first  year  savings  Is 
$4,628,000,  which  Is  83  percent  of  the  con- 
st uction  cost. 

During  the  markup  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and  I  proposed  several 
new  programs  to  eliminate  such  hazards. 
The  committee,  I  believe,  wisely  decided 
to  unify  these  proposals  within  a  single 
new  program  specifically  designed  to  re- 
move hazards  both  on  and  off  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system. 

This  new  program  encourages  the 
States  to  go  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  complete  their  identification 
of  roadside  obstacles,  roads  that  are 
poorly  marked  or  signed,  hazardous  rail- 
road-highway grade  crossings,  and  oth- 
er such  high-hazard  locations.  In  mak- 
ing such  Identifications  the  States  must 
also  establish  a  priority  Ust  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  hazardous  situations. 

Once  a  State  has  completed  its  Iden- 
tification and  priority  list,  it  would  un- 
dertake the  correction  of  these  hazards 
as  expeditious  as  feasible. 

To  facilitate  this  work,  the  committee 
has  authorized  $200  million  annually  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund,  for  such  proj- 
ects off  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems. 

The  committee  emphasized  correcting 
hazards  off  the  Federal-aid  system,  be- 
cause of  the  severe  danger  often  present 
on  such  roads. 

About  68  percent  of  annual  highway 
fatalities  occur  in  rural  areas,  where  the 
death  rate  per  miles  traveled  is  half 
again  as  high  as  on  all  public  roads. 

To  meet  the  danger  on  Federal-aid 
roads,  the  committee  bill  also  authorizes 
the  States  to  use  any  percentage  of  their 
apportioned  primary,  secondary,  urban 
extension,  and  urban  systems  money  for 
similar  projects  on  those  systems. 

In  committee,  we  discussed  a  possible 
amendment  that  would  have  mandated 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  those  non- 
Interstate  funds  be  spent  for  hazard  re- 
moval. The  committee  felt  the  States 
should  have  broad  latitude  without  any 
legal  maximum  or  minimum. 

I  would  note  that  the  national  need 
for  hazard  removal — which  totals  in  the 
billions  of  dollars — is  approximately 
equally  divided  between  the  Federal-aid 
system  and  the  non-Federal-aid  system. 
If  a  State  sought  to  balance  its  off-sys- 
tem effort  imder  this  proposed  new 
program,  that  State  must  allocate  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  its  primary- 
secondary-urban  money  for  hazard  re- 
moval on  the  Federal-aid  system.  I  hope 
that  the  States  will  undertake  such  a 
balancing. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  this 
safety  work,  we  also  set  the  Federal 
share  for  such  projects  at  90  percent, 
both  on  and  off  the  Federal-aid  system. 
This  compares  with  a  70- percent  share, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974,  for  most 
traditional  highway  construction  work. 

Before  closing.  I  would  also  point  out 
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that  provisions  In  the  bill  also  focus  new 
attention  on  highway  safety  relating  to 
American  Indians. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  figures 
shows  that  American  Indians  suffer  more 
than  any  other  group  as  a  result  of  high- 
way accidents.  The  counties  adjacent  to 
Indian  reservation  lands  typically  have 
highway  death  rates  several  times  the 
national  average. 

For  example,  there  is  one  sparsely 
populated  county  near  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation in  my  State  that  suffered  81 
highway  fatalities  in  1971.  While  there 
are  no  records  on  the  number  of  Indian 
Americans  among  those  81  persons  killed, 
it  is  estimated  that  Indians  comprised 
the  great  majority.  To  place  that  tragic 
death  rate  in  perspective.  New  Mexico's 
most  heavily  populated  area — ^Albuquer- 
que— had  fewer  highway  fatalities  that 
same  year. 

To  meet  this  tragic  situation,  this  bill 
would  designate  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  "State"  or  the  "Governor  of 
a  State"  for  the  purposes  of  administer- 
ing highway  safety  funds,  with  95  per- 
cent of  such  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Secretary  to  be  expended  by  the  tribes 
themselves  to  carry  out  highway  safety 
programs  within  their  jurisdictions.  To 
that  end,  an  Indian  tribe  would  be  con- 
sidered a  "political  subdivision  of  a 
Stete." 

I  believe  that  the  highway  safety  prob- 
lems on  Indian  reservation  warrant  the 
special  attention  that  this  provision  pro- 
vides, and  it  should  measurably  improve 
highway  safety  on  the  reservations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
approval  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  cosponsoring  S.  893,  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1973,  and  in  urging  its 
adoption  without  amendment. 

Developed  imder  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Bentsen,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  this 
measure  provides  several  Innovative  ap- 
proaches which  ought  to  make  signifi- 
cant craitributions  toward  reducing 
traffic  accidents. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  substantial 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  ongoing 
Federal  and  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, S.  893  would  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral-aid safer  roads  system  aimed  at 
eliminating  dangerous  hazards  located 
primarily  on  rural  roads  not  previously 
eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

The  bill  directs  that  $200  million  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  improvement  of  high- 
way hazards  on  roads  which  are  not  on 
any  Federal-aid  system. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  deaths  attributable  to  high- 
way accidents  occur  in  rural  areas. 
Moreover,  those  roads  not  part  of  the 
Federal-aid  system  are  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  account  for  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  accidents  than  those  on 
the  Interstate,  primary  or  secondary 
systems  financed  in  part  with  Federtd 
fimds. 

States  would  be  directed  by  this  bill  to 
identify  their  hazardous  highway  loca- 


tions and  to  establish  priority  lists  for 
the  correction  of  these  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible.  Each  State  would  have 
considerable  discretion  in  selecting 
hazards  to  be  corrected;  however,  the 
funds  would  permit  them  to  improve  and 
eliminate  highway-railroad  grade  cross- 
ings, replace  rigid  roadside  poles  and 
signs  with  "breakaway"  standards,  in- 
stall adequate  pavement  markings,  con- 
struct median  barriers  and  less  danger- 
ous guardrails,  provide  better  lighting 
and  directional  signs,  and  protect  unre- 
movable obstacles  with  impact- absorb- 
ing devices. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  to  continue  fund- 
ing at  substantial  levels  the  special 
bridge  reconstruction  and  replacement 
program  established  by  the  1970  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  As  a  Senatof  from  a 
State  which  recently  experienced  a  most 
tragic  bus  collision  on  a  narroWy  Inade- 
quate bridge  costing  the  lives  dl  many 
innocent  young  people,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  overstress  the  importance  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  Na- 
tion began  to  rid  itself  of  its  killer  bridges 
and  its  killer  highways.  S.  893  would  au- 
thorize $100  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  continue  the  spe- 
cial bridge  replacement  program.  I  re- 
cognize, of  course,  that  this  sum  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  modernize  the  thousands 
of  bridges  that  are  structurally  deficient 
or  are  truly  death  traps,  but  it  should 
help  reconstruct  some  of  those  ranked  by 
States  to  be  most  critical. 

By  enacting  this  bill.  Congress  will  be 
taking  a  significant  step  toward  a  better 
and  safer  highway  system.  These  two 
programs  alone — the  safer  roads  system 
and  the  bridge  reconstruction  and  re- 
placement program — will  provide  a  total 
of  $600  million  during  the  next  2  years 
for  correcting  highway  features  gener- 
ally recognized  to  be  dangerous.  Without 
these  fimds.  States  would  lack  resomxes 
necessary  to  implement  a  meaningful  im- 
provement program. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  President,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  mention  only 
briefiy  such  items  as  the  encouragement 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  standards  for  bicycle  safety,  the  au- 
thorization for  research  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  use  of  drugs  and  high- 
way safety,  the  apportionment  for  the 
first  time  of  highway  trust  funds  to 
Indian  reservations  for  highway  safety 
piuposes,  and  the  commitment  of  funds 
for  research  and  demonstration  grants 
to  explore  the  advantages  of  administra- 
tive adjudication  for  the  handling  of 
traffic  violation  cases. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  recent  years  in  the 
highway-accident  death  rate  when  meas- 
m"ed  by  the  total  passenger  miles  trav- 
eled, this  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  slight  improvement  in 
mortality  rates  while  we  continue  to  lose 
more  than  50,000  lives,  inflict  disabling 
and  crippling  injuries  on  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  other  persons,  and  destroy 
several  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty on  our  highways  each  year. 

S.  893.  if  enacted,  would  enable  State 
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and  local  governments  to  embark  on  very 
useful  highway  safety  programs  which 
would  help  reduce  the  annual  toll  now 
exacted  by  unsafe  roads,  and  it  is  with- 
out hesitation  that  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  statements  on  the  bill  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Oravei. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  lor  everyone  in  this 
chamber  today  In  expressing  a  very  pro- 
found sense  of  relief  that,  for  the  first  time 
In  more  than  a  decade,  Americans  are  not 
risking  death  in  Vietnam  combat. 

I  stlU  can  derive  little  comfort  from  the 
fact,  though,  that  sigain  this  year  we  are 
going  to  kill  at  least  as  many  men,  women 
and  children  on  this  country's  highways  as 
we  lost  In  military  action  during  the  entire 
period  of  our  Southeast  Asia  involvement. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  High- 
way Users  Federation,  there  were  at  least 
£6,300  highway  fatalities  last  year — highest 
In  U.S.  history— despite  all  the  efforts  ex- 
erted up  to  this  point  to  try  to  reduce  the 
grisly  toll. 

The  figure  is  expected  to  come  close  to 
60,000  a  year  by  1980  unless  there  Is  a  dra- 
matic shift  In  the  trend,  those  same  sources 
predict. 

Simply  as  raw  statistics,  the  death  and 
Injury  figures  are  shocking. 

Translated  into  terms  of  human  suffering, 
grief  and  loss — not  to  mention  the  stagger- 
ing economic  cost  entailed — ^they  almost 
defy  Imagination. 

Such  a  terrible  toll  is  Intolerable  In  a  na- 
tion so  rich  in  resources  and  in  its  demon- 
strated capacity  for  solving  vast  and  com- 
plex problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  problem,  too, 
can  be  solved  or  at  least  greatly  minimized 
and  I  believe  that  the  new  approach  em- 
bodied in  S.  893,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  which  we  are  now  considering,  provides 
a  giiidepost  for  the  direction  In  which  we 
need  to  move. 

The  strength  of  this  legislation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  It  puts  major  emphasis  on  Identi- 
fication of  locations  and  conditions  respon- 
sible for  a  major  share  of  accidents  and  pro- 
vides the  means  of  correcting  those  specific 
situations  once  they  have  been  pinpointed. 

By  targeting  directly  as  will  be  possible 
through  creation  of  the  new  category  desig- 
nated as  the  federal-aid  safer  roads  system 
and  then  earmarking  the  major  share  of  the 
authorized  funds  for  that  category,  I  believe 
S.  893  is  far  superior  to  earlier  highway 
safety  measures  which  tended  to  dissipate 
their  benefits  by  too  general  an  approach. 

While  the  $200  million  a  year  authorized 
under  the  bill  will  not  be  enough  to  correct 
all  high  hazard  situations  immediately.  It 
certainly  will  give  us  a  good  start  toward 
that  goal. 

Since  most  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  bill  would  deal  are  on  two-lane  rural 
roads,  the  measure  will  be  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  my  state  of  Alaska  where  6,955 
out  of  7,817  highway  miles  are  In  rural  areas. 
Most  recent  figures  show  that  82  percent  of 
the  fatalities  In  the  state  occurred  on  that 
type  of  road  and  the  $1  million  a  year  Alaska 
will  receive  as  It  share  of  the  safer-roads 
system  allocation  will  be  very  helpful. 

That  figure  will,  of  course,  be  in  addition 
to  the  $525,000  for  fiscal  1974  and  $625,000 
for  fiscal  1975  which  the  state  would  get  as 
its  share  of  general  highway  safety  program 
funds. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  make  special 
provision  for  allotlng  available  highway  safety 
funds  to  Indian  tribes  which  would  be  con- 


sidered as  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  this  will  help  sub- 
stantially in  Alaska's  situation 

In  summary,  I  consider  S.  89  I  to  be  a  strong 
and  sound  measure  providing  in  imaginative 
approach  as  well  as  a  practlca  I  one  to  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  consider  lb  an  honor  to 
have  taken  part  In  its  devel(  pment  by  the 
Public  Works  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  am  I  I  very  much 
hope  It  will  be  adopted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  wlth(|ut  substantive 
change. 


Statement  by  Senator 
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Over   the  years  the  Feder4l 
has  steadily  Increased  its 
construction  of  modern  hlgh'«^ay 
fast  efficient  transportation 
our  country.  The  American  pi^ople 
whelmlngly  committed  to  mqtor 
provide  the  bulk  of  their 
number  of  cars,  trucks  and 
people  of  the  United  States 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  that 
a  firm  commitment  to  lncre4slng 
our  roads  and  streets. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1673 
affirms  the  decisions  made  ^fith 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
ure  expanded  the  intensified 
the  Federal  Government  in  a 
way  safety  programs.  Seven 
ence  with  the  statutes  has  pi^vlded 
considerable    knowledge 
highway  safety  activities  sho^ild 
years  immediately  ahead, 

Our  streets  and  roads  hai 
ably   become   safer.   In   1971 
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We  learned  that  many  thousands  of  high- 
way bridges  in  this  country  are  not  capable 
of  carrying  modern  traffic  loa  Is  and  that 
many  thousands  of  bridges  ar<  antiquated 
and  should  be  replaced. 

The  1970  Act  provided  $250,000,000  for 
the  program  during  its  first  twc  years.  With 
these  funds  a  modest  start  haii  been  made 
toward  replacing  some  of  our  u  ost  deficient 
bridges.  Substantial  progress  also  has  been 
made  in  compiling  an  inventory  of  highway 
bridges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  ifi  73  continues 
the  bridge  replacement  program  and  au- 
thorizes $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years  for  this  activity.  I  tia  under  no 
illusion  that  this  sum  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  demonstrated  need.  We  are  faced,  how- 
ever, with  many  calls  on  avalli.ble  highway 
funds.  In  addition,  the  Execv  tlve  Branch 
has  indicated,  through  Its  budf  et  proposals, 
that  It  Intends  to  spend  no  mo  :e  than  $75,- 
000,000  for  bridge  replacement  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  Paced  with  these  considerations, 
the  Committee  agreed  to  recom  mend  an  au- 
thorization of  $100,000,000  per  y  >ar  for  bridge 
replacement  and  to  channel  available  high- 
way funds  into  other  programs. 

It  is  my  personal  hope  that  bi  Idge  replace- 
ment can  continue  to  receive  ;he  emphasis 
that  It  deserves  and  that  repla<  ement  activ- 
ities can  be  accelerated  in  the  r  ear  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  befors  the  Senate 
continues  and  refines  a  prograii  of  personal 
Importance  to  every  American.  I  urge  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  Join  me  in  renewing 
our  commitment  to  safety  on  Ai  aerican  roads 
and  streets. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  wish 
to  state  briefly  my  strong  su]  )port  of  this 
important  bill. 

I  am  convinced  it  will  grei  itly  acceler- 
ate our  national  effort  to  im  ?rove  safety 
on  our  highways. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  authorization  level  ^  )f  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  was  reduced  in 
committee.  Despite  the  inclision  of  the 
new  Federal-aid  safer  rqads  system 
funded  at  $200  million  yearly,  the  fiscal 
1974  total  authorization  of  S.  893  now 
stands  at  $453  million,  compared  with 
$500  million  in  the  bill,  as  introduced. 

Such  a  reduction  in  total  authorization 
brings  the  program  to  a  nore  realistic 
level,  allowing  for  funds  t>  be  shifted 
into  this  important  new  safer  roads 
hazard  removal  effort,  wh  ch  my  col- 
leagues have  discussed  so  e  oquently. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  benefits  of  sectii  >n  104  of  the 
bill.  This  provision  carries  c  n  the  bridge 
reconstruction  program,  wtich  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970.  The  annual  authorization  for 
this  program  is  set  at  $100  million. 

Unlike  most  programs  under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  AdministratiAn,  funds  for 
bridge  reconstruction  are  not  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  any 
formula.  Rather,  funds  ars  distributed 
project  by  project  on  the  bj  sis  of  priori- 
ties to  replace  bridges  that  are  "unsafe, 
because  of  structural  deficit  ncies,  physi- 
cal deterioration,  or  functional  obso- 
lescence." 

When  the  program  was  ii  litiated,  each 
State  provided  a  list  of  up  o  10  of  their 
most  critically  deficient  bri<  ges. 

In  my  own  State,  the  P(rrine  Bridge 
on  U.S.  93  crossing  the  Snate  River  near 
Twin  Palls,  Idaho,  has  b^n  approved 
for  replacement  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $8,651,000.  At  latest  gount  approx- 
imately 8,500  applications  1  or  bridge  re- 
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placements    have    been    submitted    to 
PHWA. 

The  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  total  number  of  structur- 
ally deficient  bridges,  carrying  Federal - 
aid  highways,  will  eventually  total  12,000 
with  reconstruction  or  replacement  costs 
totaling  $4  billion.  There  are  another 
estimated  12,000  bridges  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems  that  are  considered  func- 
tionally obsolete. 

Continued  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram will  enable  us  to  eliminate  those 
dangers. 

S.  893  also  recognizes  that  not  all  crit- 
ically deficient  bridges  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system.  Initial  estimates  pro- 
jected that  there  are  64,900  such  struc- 
tures not  on  a  Federal-aid  route.  This 
bill  allows  a  State  to  determine  which 
bridge  projects — on  or  off  the  Federal- 
aid  system — have  highest  priority  for  re- 
construction Gind.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  per- 
mits the  State  to  use  Federal  fimds  for 
Its  most  critical  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable bill.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  Sen- 
ate considered  and  passed  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973,  S.  893.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  .  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican aa  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  an  insertion  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
statement,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Stateuent  bt  Senator  Baker 

I  regret  that  because  of  the  press  of  other 
duties  I  was  unable  to  be  In  the  Chamber 
when  the  Senate  took  up  S.  893,  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973.  But  I  am  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  bill  and  followed  Its  develop- 
ment closely,  and  know  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and  Its 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Bentsen  and 
Mr.  Stafford)  ably  presented  to  the  Senate 
the  Justification  and  need  for  this  Important 
measure. 

Approximately  57,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  on  American  roads  last  year.  Highway 
accidents  are  the  sixth  leading  cause  of  death 
In  the  United  States.  Among  persons  aged  15 
to  24,  highway  fatalities  ranked  first  as  the 
cause  of  death;  second  tn  the  1-14  age  group, 
and  third  In  the  35  to  44  group.  Sometime 
this  year,  the  2  millionth  person  will  die  as 
a  result  of  an  accident  on  an  American  high- 
way. 

The  fatality  rate  on  our  highways  repre- 
sents a  staggering  loss  to  this  Nation.  In  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect costs  of  motor  vehicle  accidents,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA)  has  estimated  that  these  costs 
to  society,  measured  in  terms  of  dollars,  to- 
talled about  $46  billion  in  1971.  Put  another 
way,  that  represents  a  loss  of  $200  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States. 

Federal  legislation  was  passed  In  1966  to 
enhance  the  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and  to 
Improve  driver  and  pedestrian  performance, 
as  well  as  safety  factors  In  highway  design. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
full  impact  of  the  national  highway  safety 
programs,  analysis  of  both  short-term  and 
long-term  fatality  trends  indicate  that  re- 
ductions In  injury-producing  accidents  have 
taken  place.  The  most  encouraging  indica- 
tion Is  the  decrease  In  fatality  rate  per  100,- 
000,000  vehicle  miles,  which  was  5.7  m  1966 


and  fell  to  5.2  In  1969.  4.9  In  1970  and  4.7 
In  1971. 

This  Blight  Improvement  Is  no  cause  for 
celebration,  however.  Preliminary  figures 
show  there  were  67,000  deaths  from  highway 
continue,  losses  wUl  approach  75,000  in  19S0. 
Highway  travel  which  In  1971  reached  1.17 
trillion  vehicle  miles  Is  expected  to  increase 
to  between  1.5  and  1.7  trillion  in  1980.  Other 
factors  contributing  to  highway  accidents — 
vehicle  speed  and  consumption  of  alcohol — 
are    likewise    expected    to    Increase. 

In  developing  S.  893,  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee drew  upon  the  experience  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  with  safety  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  in  order  to  identify  those 
which  could  deliver  immediate  benefits  as 
well  aa  those  which  seemed  to  promise 
longer-range  results. 

Research  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration has  identified  several  improvements 
which  can  be  made  in  existing  highways  to 
reduce — at  least  in  the  short  run — the  num- 
ber and  gravity  of  highway  accidents  and 
Injuries.  Because  of  the  immediate  effec- 
tiveness of  such  projects  and  the  critical 
need  for  such  Improvements  off  the  Federal- 
aid  system,  the  Committee  established  the 
Federal- Aid  Safer  Boads  System,  a  program 
which  authorizes  funds  for  specific  kinds  of 
projects — highway-railroad  g^tule  crossings, 
highway  marking  and  signing,  and  elimina- 
tion of  roadside  hazards — off  the  Federal-aid 
system. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, for  his  initiative  in  developing  this 
program.  He,  together  with  Senator  Domenlcl 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, shaped  his  proposals  into  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  responsible  and  effective  attack  on 
known  highway  haeairds. 

S.  893  also  continues  funding  for  the  bridge 
replacement  program  established  in  1970  and 
allows  these  funds  to  be  spent  on  routes 
whether  or  not  they  are  part  of  the  Federal - 
aid  system.  Further,  the  blU  makes  explicit 
that  regular  highway  construction  funds 
may  be  spent  for  safety-related  construction 
projects.  I  might  add  that  the  Committee 
strongly  urges  the  States  to  use  a  portion  of 
their  funds  for  tbese  highly  effective,  life- 
saving  projects. 

The  Committee  blU  authorizes  funds  for 
the  existing  State  safety  grant  programs  and 
research  and  development  projects.  NHTSA 
has  gained  valuable  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  programs  In 
traffic  law  enforcement,  alcohol  counter- 
measures,  and  safety  education  created  pur- 
suant to  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
That  legislation  also  established  the  Federal 
role  in  highway  safety  as  one  of  providing 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  States 
in  developing  comprehensive,  statewide 
safety  programs.  There  have  been  tangible 
results  from  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
efforts,  and  I  add  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  these  programs  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  significant,  enduring  improvement 
will  require  a  sustained,  long-term  effort. 
I  would  hope  that  as  Federal  highway  safety 
agencies  and  the  States  gain  more  experi- 
ence with  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  approaches  to  highway  safety  and  are 
able  to  identify  effective  methods  to  reduce 
injuries  and  property  loss,  both  States  and 
the  Federal  government  will  Increase  ex- 
penditures to  implement,  evaluate  eoMl  con- 
tinually Improve  valuable  Ufe-savlng  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Bentsen,  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  Senator  Stafford 
and  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Randolph  and  members  of  the  full 
committee  have.  In  S.  893,  brought  before 


the  Senate  a  bill  which,  I  believe,  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  immediate  results 
and  needed  long-term  research. 


Pedeeal  Highway  Safett  Programs 

The  first  significant  legislative  initiative 
In  highway  safety  occurred  In  1956  with 
passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
That  act,  which  created  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  also  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  highway  safety  problems.  A  report 
of  this  Investigation  was  published  in  1959 
under  the  title  "The  Federal  Role  In  High- 
way Safety." 

While  the  enactment  In  1965  of  section 
135  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  estab- 
lished the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  providing  leadership  in  a  na- 
tional safety  effort,  it  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that  the  Congress  addressed 
the  problem  in  a  comprehensive  way  by  en- 
acting the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

The  Congressional  enactments  recognized 
the  40  percent  rise  In  highway  deaths  which 
accompanied  a  30  percent  Increase  in  vehicle 
mileage  during  the  early  1960"s.  The  mileage 
fatality  rate  (fatalities  per  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles  of  travel)  was  rising — from  5.31  In 
1960  to  5.70  in  1966,  representing  a  reversal 
of  a  long-term  downward  trend  starting 
about  1923.  More  Important,  the  fatality  rate 
per  100,000  population  rose  even  more  pre- 
cipitously— from  21.2  in  1960  to  27.1  In  1966. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  or  countermeasures  to  Improve  the 
safety  and  performance  of  new  and  used 
motor  vehicles,  tires  and  equipment,  and 
to  conduct  research  programs  to  develop  bet- 
ter and  more  advanced  concepts  In  automo- 
bile safety  construction,  for  the  evaluation 
of  manufacturer  compliance  with  the  safety 
standards,  and  for  the  Investigation  and 
notification  of  safety  defects.  To  supple- 
ment that  authority,  the  Congress  in  1972 
enacted  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  promote  competition 
among  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the 
design  and  production  of  safer  motor  vehi- 
cles having  greater  resistance  to  damage. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  provided  for  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
States  to  adopt  and  implement  comprehen- 
sive highway  safety  programs  based,  in  large 
part,  on  national  standards  to  reduce  high- 
way accidents,  deaths,  injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage. 

The  following  year,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  established  to  provide 
a  more  coordinated  and  effective  national 
transportation  program.  A  major  objective 
was  greater  transportation  safety.  The  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1970  provided  additional 
support  for  an  effective  Federal  program  to 
Improve  safety  on  our  highways. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  created  a 
Federal-State  partnership  to  Improve  high- 
way safety.  The  key  feature  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  each  State  develop  a  program  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents,  deaths.  Injuries  and 
property  damage,  and  that  the  program  Is  to 
be  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor who  Is  to  coordinate  action  by  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Federal  role  is 
one  of  providing  leadership,  technical  guid- 
ance, and  financial  assistance  in  developing 
such  programs. 

Eighteen  National  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards  have  been  developed  and  are  in 
effect.  Prior  to  1966,  few  States  bad  estab- 
lished comprehensive  traffic  records.  All 
States  today  have  such  systems  to  meet  oper- 
ational needs.  In  1966,  only  two  States  had  a 
full-time  Emergency  Medical  Service  (EMS) 
staff.  Today,  all  50  States  have  such  staffs. 
Ninety-six  projects  are  focusing  on  analyses 
of  State  rules  of  the  road  and  establishing 
local  ordinances  consistent  with  changes  In 
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state  traffic  laws.  Twenty-five  States  now 
have  uniform  rules  for  traffic  court  proce- 
dures.  All  50  States  now  have  vehlc'e  regis- 
tration programs  for  rapid  vehicle  and  owner 
identification.  All  but  five  States  now  have 
helmet  laws  for  motorcyclists.  Only  17  States 
in  1966  periodically  examined  all  drivers.  To- 
day, the  large  majority  of  States  have  initi- 
ated projects  to  establish  or  improve  t.rl"er 
licensing.  In  1966,  only  20  States  had  implied 
ated  projects  to  establish  or  improve  driver 
Today,  all  50  States  have  such  a  law  and  most 
States  have  adopted  the  presumptive  level  of 
Intoxication  of  .10  percent  of  blood-alcohol 
concentration  which  has  been  established  as 
a  national  standard. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
been  active  In  the  area  of  traffic  engineering 
services.  Uniform  rules  for  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  traffic  operations  are  being 
adopted  by  the  States.  Surveillance  of  critical 
highway  locations  aided  by  Installation  of 
new  devices  have  been  credited  with  saving 
lives  and  preventing  Injuries.  New  signing 
for  freeway  travelers  has  resulted  in  less  con- 
fusion and  safer  driving.  Programs  have  been 
developed  to  protect  motorists  from  the 
danger  of  bridge  abutments,  roadside  signs, 
and  other  physical  hazards  of  the  roadway 
environment,  by  Installation  of  energy  ab- 
sorbing devices  at  critical  places  along  the 
roadway  and  by  removal  of  barriers  which 
contribute  to  the  severity  of  the  crash. 

Highway  safety  program  modifications  are 
being  made  as  experience  is  gained.  The  18 
standards  are  in  the  process  of  revision  and 
consolidation.  Through  research  and  demon- 
strations, NHTSA  has  Identified  several  pro- 
grams for  concentrated  experimental  study 
and  demonstration,  with  results  being  eval- 
uated for  safety  payoff. 

Reports  from  accident  investigating  teams, 
medical  examiners,  and  other  sources  show 
that  alcohol  is  involved  In  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  fatal  traffic  crashes,  and  that  al- 
though constituting  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  driving  population  the  problem  drinkers 
are  responsible  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
alcohol-related  fatal  crashes. 

In  March  1970.  a  special  Office  of  Alcohol 
Countermeasures  in  the  NHTSA  was  formed 
to  guide  the  comprehensive  program.  A  four- 
pronged  attack  is  being  Implemented  on  a 
nationwide  basis  incorporating: 

A  research  and  development  campaign  to 
produce  effective  countermeasures  for  com- 
munity use: 

A  public  education  campaign  about  alcohol 
and  highway  safety: 

Alcohol  Safety  Act  Programs  (ASAP)  at  the 
local  level  In  selected  conmiunltles; 

Emphasis  on  alcohol  countermeasures  In 
States  and  local  programs  funded  under  the 
Highway  Safety  Act. 

The  thirty-five  federally  funded  ASAP 
projects  are  the  central  feature  of  the  NHTSA 
Alcohol  Countermeasures  Program,  and  cur- 
rently cover  approximately  15  million  of  the 
110  million  licensed  drivers  in  the  United 
S>^ates. 

Selective  Traffic  Enforcement  Projects 
(STEP)  is  another  effort  being  carried  out 
In  a  few  communities.  This  is  an  effort  to 
Identify  and  improve  the  kinds  of  law  en- 
forcement that  can  be  applied  selectively  to 
places  with  abnormally  highway  accident 
records  to  test  or  demonstrate  various  en- 
forcement techniques.  These  activities  also 
are  being  applied  by  States  in  their  regular 
enforcement  programs  and  In  short-term 
Fatal  Accident  Reduction  Enforcement 
(PARE)  efforts  to  induce  measurable  reduc- 
tions in  Injury-producing  accidents. 

NHTSA  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
developing  and  testing  cost-effective  con- 
cepts and  techniques  for  Improving  driver 
behavior  through  improved  driver  examina- 
tion, licensing  and  re-education.  Compre- 
hensive traffic  and  pedestrian  safety  educa- 
tion, also,  is  receiving  special  attention  in  the 
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recognition  that  20  percent  ^f  our  highway 
fatalities  are  pedestrians. 

Based  on  past  experience  J  Federal  high- 
way safety  personnel  believe  ihat  futiure  em- 
phases should  be  placed  on  additional  alcohol 
countermeasvu'es,  developing  and  implement- 
ing new  law  enforcement  t  schniques,  up- 
grading traffic  court  organiza  ;lons,  facilities, 
and  personnel,  and  compn  hensive  traffic 
safety  education  programs  wiich  would  ex- 
tend from  kmdergarten  pupil  i  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  would  Include  ac  tivities  In  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  drive  ■  performance, 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  saff  ty,  motorcycle 
safety,  pupil  transportation^  driver  educa- 
tion and  re-education. 
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The  bill  is 

If  there  be 

question  is 

J:iird  reading 
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( ordered  to  be 
and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING 
open  to  further  amendme4t 
no  further  amendment, 
on  the  engrossment  and 
of  the  bUl. 

The  biU  (S.  893)   was 
engrossed  for  a  third  tim( 
as  follows: 

S.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat  •  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Un  ted  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembttd, 

SHOBT  TITt£ 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  bfe  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973' 

AUTHORIZATION 


to  be  appro- 
Trust  Fund — 
year  ending 
for  the  fiscal 
carrying  out 
United  States 
programs) 
Safety  Ad- 


for 


sa  :ety 


Sec.  102.  There  are  authori*d 
prlated  out  of  the  Highway 

(a)  980,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1974,  and  9100,000,0^0 
year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
section  402  of  title  23  of  th< 
Code  (relating  to  highway 
by  the  National  Highway  Tr4ffic 
ministration. 

(b)  $25,000,000  for  the  fisdil  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $25,000,00)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  fi  ir  carrying  out 
such  section  402  by  the  Feder  il  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  $42,500,000  for  the  fis(^l 
June  30,  1974,  and  $42,500,i 
year  ending  June  30,  1975 
section  403  of  such  title  (relating 
way   safety   research   and 
the    National    Highway 
ministration. 

(d)  $7,500,000  for  the  fisAl  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $7,500,00(  >  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  fi  >r  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  st  ch  title  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administratl  an 

FEDERAL- AID    SAFER    ROAD  \    SYSTEM 


1,00) 


fnr 
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Sec.  103.  (a)  Chapter  4  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  nev   section : 

"§  405.  Federal-aid  safer  roa«  s  system 

"  (a)  The  Federal-aid  safe  ■  roads  system 
shall  consist  of  all  public  roe  ds  or  segments 
thereof  needing  improveme  its 
safety  hazards,  selected  or  des  gnated  by  each 
State  subject  to  the  approval  <  1  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  June 
State  shall  identify  projects  i  >n  the  Federal- 
aid  safer  roads  system  for  8  11  public  roads 
In  such  State,  Including  proj  icts  to  improve 
highway  marking  and  signin  ;,  to  eliminate 
roadside  obstacles,  to  elimin  ute  hazards  at 
railroad-highway  grade  croi  sings, 
correct  high-hazard  locationi  i, 


accident  reporting,  traffic  reco  ds  and  hazards 
analysis  systems  established  In  accordance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  402  of  \  his  title.  Each 
State  shall  assign  priorities  or  and  under- 
take the  systematic  correctii  n  if  identified 
hazards,  to  provide  for  the  m<  st  effective  Im- 
provement in  highway  safetj , 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  )e  appropriated 
for  the  Federal-aid  safer  roi  ds  system,  for 


year  ending 
for  the  fiscal 
carrying  out 
to  high- 
development)    by 
Safety   Ad- 


:itle  23,  United 
adding  at  the 


and 
identified 


to 
by 


crossii  igs, 


fiscal 


3) 


Tie 


1971 
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t) 


projects  on  public  roads  which 
eral-ald  highways  for  the  ren 
side  obstacles,  the  elimination 
railroad-highway   grade   crossi 
proper  marking  and  signing  ol 
accordance  with  subsection  (b 
tlon,    out    of    the    Highway 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  the  f 
Ing  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
sums  shaU  be  apportioned  an. 
In  accordance  with  the  formula 
under  subsection  (c)    of  sectlo  i 
title.  The  Federal  share  payablf 
of  any  such  project  shall  not 
centum  of  the  cost  thereof.  '_ 
of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relatin  g 
gatlon,  period  of  availability,  an  1 
for  Federal-aid  primary  hlghwa  y 
apply  for  funds  apportioned  to 
subsection.  Prior  to  June  3,  19 
be  available  for  such  projects 
by  the  State,  subject  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  A  State  Is  authorized 
sums   apportioned   to  It   under 
(1).  (2),  (3),  and   (6)   of  sv 
section  104  of  this  title  for 
carrying    out   projects    on    the 
safer  roads  system  on 
within  such  State.  The  Federil 
able  on  account  of  any  such 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  th« 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  resp< 
State  to  maintain  adequate  ^-  ^ 
ings  on  all  Federal-aid  highwajjs 
public  road  marked  with  funds 
der  this  section  m  such  State. 

"(f)   In   any   State   wherein 
without  legal  authority  to  cons..^ . 
tain  a  project  under  this  sectiofi 
shall  enter  Into  a  formal  agr 
construction  or  maintenance 
prlate  local  officials  of  the  ._ 
nicipality  in  which  such  projec 

"(g)    If  the  Secretary  deter 
State  after  June  30,  1974;  has 
met  its  responsibilities  under 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
from  obligation  from  the  ac_ 
State  10  per  centum  of  the  sum^ 
to  such  State  under  paragraphs 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)   of 
this  title  and  all  sums  appor  . 
State  under  subsection  (c)   of 
Any  sums  so  withheld  shall 
the  account  of  such  State  for 
carrying    out    projects    on    th( 
safer  roads  system,  upon  compl: 
requirements  of  subsection   (b 
tlon.  In  any  cs^e  where  the  Si 
mines  that  on  June  30,  1975, 
which  sums  have  been  withhed 
subsection  Is  not  In  compliance 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
promulgate  procedures  to 

and  assign  priorities  In  ace 

section  (b)  of  this  section  and 
such  State  to  obligate  such  w 
for  projects  Identified  under  thi  i 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code, 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"405.  Federal-aid  safer  roads 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of 
of  section  402  of  title  23,  Unitec 
is  amended  by  striking  "subsec 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  'chapter 
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paragraphs 
subsection   (b)   of 
purpose  of 
Federal-aid 
Federal-lttld  highways 
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Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
by  striking  out  "on  any  of 
systems"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
any  public  road". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  sectioi  144  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amer  ded  by  strik- 
ing out  "1972;  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1072,";  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "1973,"  the  following:  '$100,000,0000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June|30,  1074,  and 


the   State   Is 
or  main- 
such  State 
for  such 
with  the  appro- 
copnty  or  mu- 
is  located. 

that   a 
not  properly 
subsection  (b) 
siall  withhold 
account  of  such 
apportioned 
(1),  (2).  (3), 
qection  104  of 
to  such 
this  section, 
released  to 
purpose  of 
Federal -aid 
with  the 
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chapter  4  of 
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$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1976,". 

BICTCLE   SAFETY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  bicycle  safety." 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  (1)  (E)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  before  "(5)"  and  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  (6)  driver  education  pro- 
grams. Including  research,  that  will  assure 
greater  safety  for  bicyclists  using  public 
roads  In  such  State." 

MANPOWER   TRAINING    AND   DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "approved  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),"  the  following:  "Including 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
manpower  training  programs,  and  of  demon- 
stration programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  contribute  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  injuries  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Such  funds.". 

PUBLIC    ROAD    MILEAGE 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following:  "Public  road  mileage 
as  used  In  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  funds  are  apportioned 
and  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary." 

NOTIFICATION    OF    SUSPENSION 

Sec.  lOS.Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "When- 
ever the  Secretary  suspends  the  {^plication 
of  the  eighth  sentence  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  report  within  ten  days  the  reasons  for 
such  suspension  and  the  period  of  such  sus- 
pension to  the  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  shall  publish  such  report  In 
the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  notify  the 
State  or  States  Involved  of  such  suspension, 
the  reasons  therefor  and  the  period  thereof, 
and  warn  them  of  the  penalty  Involved.". 

MINIMUM  APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  Is 
amended  by  striking  "one-third  of  1  per 
centum"  In  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  as 
amended,  and  Inserting  "one-half  of  1  per 
centum.". 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (1),  as  follows: 

(I)  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
this  section  on  Indian  reservations,  'State' 
and  'Governor  of  a  State'  Includes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  'political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State'  Includes  an  Indian  tribe: 
Provided^  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  hereof,  95  per  centum  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior shall  be  expended  by  Indian  tribes  to 
carry  out  highway  safety  programs  within 
their  Jurisdictions:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  hereof  shall  be  applicable 
except  In  those  tribal  Jurisdiction  In  which 
the  Secretary  determines  such  programs 
would  not  be  practicable.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting  at   the   end   of   the   first   sentence 


thereof  the  following:  ",  and  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  local  highway  safety  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  an  Indian  tribe.  If  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  an  Indian  tribe 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  program,  he  may  Increase  the  FedersJ 
share  of  the  cost  thereof  payable  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary.". 

DRUG  trSE  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "  (a) "  Immediately  before  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  such 
other  government  and  private  agencies 
as  may  be  necessary.  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  safety  research  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumption  and  use  of  drugs  and 
their  effect  upon  highway  safety  and  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  highway  safety 
program  standard  with  respect  to  drug  use 
In  relation  to  highway  safety.  The  research 
authorized  by  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretsu-y  through  grants  and 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,    and    Individuals. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  either 
Independently  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  to  conduct 
research  Into,  and  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  State  or  local  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals  for  demonstration 
projects  for  programs  of  administrative 
adjudication  of  traffic  infractions.  Such  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  Improve  highway  safety  by  pro- 
viding fair,  efficient,  and  effective  adjudica- 
tion of  traffic  Infractions,  and  by  utilizing 
appropriate  punishment,  training,  and  re- 
habilitative measures  for  traffic  law  offenders. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  by 
July  1,  1976,  on  the  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion, emd  shall  Include  In  such  report  a  com- 
parison of  the  fairness,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  administrative  adjudication  of 
traffic  Infractions  with  other  methods  of 
handling  such  Infractions.". 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  112.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
either  independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
making  grants  to  or  contracting  with  State 
or  local  agencies,  institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals for  (1)  training  or  education  of  highway 
safety  personnel,  (2)  research  fellowships  In 
highway  safety,  (3)  development  of  Improved 
accident  Investigation  procedures,  (4) 
emergency  service  plans,  (5)  demonstration 
projects,  and  (6)  related  activities  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  no  fees  are 
charged  for  any  meetings  or  services  at- 
tendant thereto  or  other  activities  relating 
to  training  and  education  of  highway  safety 
personnel.". 

TRANSFER    OF    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  113.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
It  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
section  402  of  this  title,  vest  In  State  or  local 
agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  title  to  equipment 
purchased  for  demonstration  projects  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  section.". 


NATIONAL   HIGHWAY   SAFETY   ADVISORT 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  114.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  404 
Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Federal 
Highway  Administrator,"  the  following:  "the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
trator.". 

DATE    or    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  115.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  736)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"March  1"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "July  1". 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  may 
now  be  recognized  without  prejudice  to 
any  Senators  whose  orders  precede  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONSTTTUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  FORBID  FORCED 
BUSING  OP  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly 
at  this  time  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
sunendment  to  forbid  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren. 

This  proposal  is  embraced  in  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(S.J.  Res.  28)  which  has  been  introduced 
with  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Bible,  Sen- 
ator Brock,  Senator  Buckley,  Senator 
ERvni,  Senator  Helms,  Senator  NtmN, 
Senator  Scott  of  Virginia,  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  .  Senator  Stennis,  Sena- 
tor Talmadge,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
Senator  Tower  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  can  be  understood 
by  one  and  all.  It  is  contained  in  two 
short  sections,  as  follows: 

Section.  1 .  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

Sec  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  language 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Lent  amendment 
which  is  reported  to  have  majority  sup- 
port in  the  House.  It  is  also  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Brock.  It  is  also  the  precise  language 
of  a  proposed  amendment  contained  in 
resolutions  offered  by  the  separate  State 
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legislatures  which  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  pxirpose  of  considering  the  propo- 
sal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  great- 
est contribution  that  any  of  us  can  make 
to  a  discussion  of  this  and  similar  pro- 
posals is  by  way  of  clarification  of  the 
issue.  My  remarlcs  will  be  confined  to  this 
purpose;  and  in  the  process,  I  hope  to 
demonstrate  that  the  central  and  con- 
trolling question  concerns  the  power  of 
governments — State  and  Federal — ^to  use 
their  power  to  coerce  the  people  in  the 
implementation  of  racial  policies;  that 
State  and  Federal  Governments  should 
not  have  that  power;  and  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  the  only  means 
to  settle  the  issue  with  any  degree  of 
finality. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
controlling  question,  a  proposition  has 
been  a£Qrmed  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
vests  a  power  in  governments — State 
and  Federal — to  classify  citizens  by  race 
and  to  compel  them  to  be  transported 
from  their  rural  communities  and  from 
urban  neighborhoods  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  public  school  education.  I  reject 
that  theory  and  that  principle. 

Sociological  argimients  and  recent  ju- 
dicial precedents  in  support  of  this  prop- 
osition beg  the  question — both  presume 
a  power  in  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  establish  racial  policies  and  to 
enact  legislation  based  on  racial  classifi- 
cations to  implement  such  policies.  The 
proposed  amendment  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted raises  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  State  and  Federal  Governments 
ought  to  have  such  powers — it  invokes 
the  ultimate  sovereign  power  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  decision.  We  ask  that  the  peo- 
ple be  permitted  to  decide  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  Plessy  against  Fergu- 
son decided  in  1896,  and  in  subsequent 
decisions,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  con- 
ceded the  power  in  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  enact  laws  based  on 
racial  classifications  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  ruling  led  to  the  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  doctrine. 

In  the  1954  Brown  decision,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  did  more  than  overrule 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine — is  over- 
ruled the  premise  on  which  it  was  based. 
It  held  that  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments did  not  have  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  enact  laws  which  created 
classifications  by  race  in  furtherance  of 
racial  policies.  It  reasoned  that  such 
classifications  were  discriminatory  in  the 
context  of  public  school  education  and 
that  such  laws  could  not  be  rationalized 
as  an  exercise  of  inherent  power  in  fur- 
therance of  the  general  welfare. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  stopped 
there  and  said  that  the  States  could  not 
require  the  assignment  of  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  segregation,  that 
would  have  been  well  and  good;  but  In 
the  past  few  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  gradually  abandoned  the  niling  of 
Brown  as  it  related  to  the  powers  of 
government  to  legislate  racial  policies. 
The  Coiurt  has  now  reverted  to  the 
Plessy  concept  of  Inherent  powers  in 
govenunent  and  once  again  maintains 
that  State  and  Federal  Governments  may 
enact  laws  embracing  racial  classifica- 
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tions  and  may  use  the  coeipive  power  of 
the  State  to  implement  ^uch  policies 
both  in  the  context  of  public  school  edu- 
cation and  in  other  areas  <  f  public  con- 
cern. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  1  as  gone  to  a 
point  where  it  has  change  1  courses  180 
degrees.  It  said  in  Browi  \  that  there 
could  not  be  any  law  reqi  iiing  assign- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race.  That  is  fine; 
nobody  objects  to  that.  But  now  they  say 
that  the  States  must  assigi .  on  the  basis 
of  race.  So  they  have  goie  full  circle 
and  are  now  going  in  exiictly  the  op- 
posite direction  to  what  th  sy  were  going 
in  1954  in  the  Brown  case. 

The  difference  in  the  p<isitlon  of  the 
present  U.S.  Supreme  Cc  art  and  the 
Plessy  Court  relate  not  to  the  power  in 
govenunent  to  classify  by  race  and  im- 
plement racial  policies  by  coercion,  but 
as  to  the  desirability  of  i  le  ends  to  be 
achieved  by  racial  policies  and  govern- 
mental coercion.  The  coer;ive  power  of 
the  State  may  now  be  ujed  to  imple- 
ment racial  policies  to  achieve  what  may 
be  considered  desirable  sQcial  ends.  In 
short,  the  present  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  some  Members  of  Oongress  have 
accepted  the  argument  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  embraces  the  Drlnciple  that 
the  ends  justify  the  means  In  accepting 
that  argument,  they  nece  ;sarily  accept 
the  basic  premise  of  the  ]  nquisition. 

However,  the  result  is  t  lat  much  de- 
bate has  evolved  aroiu  3  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  the  desirt  bility  of  the 
ends  to  be  achieved.  The  fundamental 
constitutional  question  ctnceming  the 
power  of  government  to  adopt  racial 
policies  to  be  implemem  ed  by  racial 
classification  and  coerci  >n  has  been 
smothered  over  by  argiunmts  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  the  ends.  Sociologists 
with  bags  full  of  selected  t  ata  have  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  O  le  may  be  ex- 
cused if  he  has  gotten  t  le  Impression 
that  sociologists  have  bee  i  leading  the 
Supreme  Court  aroimd  bj  a  ring  in  its 
nose.  It  is  evident  that  so<  iologists  have 
decreed  public  policy  and  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  implemented  It  to 
the  extent  that  the  Coiut  understands 
it.  In  this  connection,  one  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  som^  Members  of 
Congress  have  followed  tie  Court  like 
Mary's  little  lamb — wheuver  the  Su- 
preme Court  went,  these  :  ^lembers  were 
sure  to  go.  In  blithely  following  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  they  have  been  led 
up  a  blind  alley. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  th<  consequences 
of  supjjorting  the  Suprer  le  Court  con- 
tention that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  to  create  raciafl  policies  and 
coerce  citizens  In  the  implementation  of 
such  policies  in  their  ow:  i  States,  they 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  d  ;  jure-de  facto 
distinctions  as  applied  to  facially  segre- 
gated schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusion  can  be 
demonstrated  and  deserve  s  a  few  words 
because  it  points  up  the  1  act  that  some 
States,  as  well  as  the  Peleral  Govern- 
ment, have  reverted  to  i  he  old  Plessy 
doctrine  which  upheld  thp  State  power 
to  establish  racial  policies. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  ^ct  of  1964  was 
enacted,  certain  Member  >  of  Congress 
created  so-called  legislat  ve  history  by 


and  to 
l^   coercion 
outside  the 


which  they  sent  a  cryptic  me  isage  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  pov  er  of  Con 
gress  and  the  Court  to  estaqlish 
implement   racial   policies 
must  not  be  applied  in  States 
South.  Why  the  Supreme  Cdurt  bought 
this  argtunent  is  beyond  my  i  iomprehen 
Eion.  Nevertheless,  it  did,  anc 
about  two  significant  developments.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Congress 
could  determine  and  limit  the  rights  to  be 
protected  imder  the  "Equal  Protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment — thus  re- 
futing the  argument  of  civil  i  Ights  agita- 
tors that  Congress  could  only  expand  the 
rights  protected  by  the  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  produced  a  rguments  in 
support  of  de  facto  school  segregation. 
It  was  and  still  is  argued  thai ;  the  States, 
outside  the  South,  have  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  based  on  racial  classifi- 
cations and  to  implement  racial  policies 
by  coercion.  The  arguments  in  support 
of  de  facto  segregation  bolli  down  to  a 
simple  contention  that  the  States  and 
not  the  Federal  courts  shojild  exercise 
the  power  to  establish  racial  policy  and 
coerce  the  people  into  compliance  with 
such  policies.  In  other  words,  the  cham- 
pions of  de  facto  segregationjtake  a  posi- 
tion that  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  the  power  to  eitablish  and 
Implement  racial  policies  in  the  context 
of  public  school  education.  Cpnsequently, 
those  who  wish  to  maintaii>  the  status 
quo  as  reflected  in  de  f actoj  segregation 
have  foimd  It  expedient  ta  berate  the 
South  while  upholding  thej  concept  of 
State  power  which  led  to 
cision  and  to  segregation 
something  more  than  ironii 
in  the  extreme  when  we  ci 
there  is  infinitely  more  school 


Plessy  de- 
jure.  It  is 
it  Is  cynical 
insider  that 
segregation 


in  most  of  the  States  outside  of  the  South 
than  there  is  in  most  State^  within  the 
South.  I 

Mr.  President,  once  it  Is  conceded  that 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  the 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  establish 
racial  policies  and  to  coerce  the  citizens 
into  compliance  with  those  p»llcies,  there 
are  simply  no  bounds  to  the  social  areas 
in  which  these  powers  may  be  applied.  It 
Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  saw  that  every 
social  policy  now  advocated  by  those  who 
profess  a  "passion  for  equality"  can  be 
justified  by  a  judicial  construction  of  the 
"Equal  Protection"  clause  k)f  the  14th 
amendment  or  by  a  judicial  construction 
of  the  "Due  Process"  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  There  is  no  want  of  sociolo- 
gists, Marxists,  Fabian  Sqciallsts,  an- 
archists, syndicalists,  and  sbecial  plead- 
ing to  support  any  racial  policy  which  the 
Supreme  Court  may  wish  to  implement. 

Recent  history  affords  us  with  persua- 
sive examples  of  justifications  for  racial 
policies  which  rim  the  gaimtlet  from 
Wounded  Knee  to  Siberia  by  way  of 
Auschwitz.  No  goverrunent  has  ever 
lacked  a  rationale  for  its  racial  policies. 
But  om*  Constitution  is  colo^  blind  and  it 
ought  to  be  color  blind.  The  achievement 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendinents  was  in 
affording  persons  regardless  of  color  the 
status  of  citizenship  with  all  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  and  Inunun  ties,  and  du 


ties  and  respoiisibilities  oj 


There  is  no  room  in  our  Coi  istitution  for 


citizenship. 
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classifications  of  citizens  by  race  or  color. 
The  Supreme  Court  once  held  that  doc- 
trine. It  haw  now  repudiated  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  ends  to  be  achieved  jus- 
tify the  abandonment  of  a  priceless  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  government  to 
coerce  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling aspects  In  the  Implementation  of 
current  Supreme  Court  doctrine  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Court  has  been 
compelled  to  tvtist  and  contort  trstdi- 
tional  principles  of  equity  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  its  racial  policies.  In  1954,  In 
overruling  the  Plessy  concept  of  powers 
of  government,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
sorted to  the  equity  power  in  U.S.  district 
courts  to  desegregate  pubhc  schools  in 
the  South.  The  Court  cited  flexibility  of 
equity  In  formulating  equitable  decrees 
and  the  possibility  of  adjusting  decrees 
to  meet  specific  local  circumstances.  The 
Court  invoked  traditional  principles  of 
equity  as  guidelines  and  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  equity 
power  of  U.S.  district  courts. 

Experience  has  since  demonstrated 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which 
these  massive  busing  and  cross-busing 
decrees  could  be  squared  with  traditional 
principles  of  equity.  Instead  of  decrees 
which  take  into  consideration  the  health, 
safety,  convenience  of  children  and  par- 
ents as  determined  by  differing  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  Court  has  resorted  to  the 
wooden  and  barbaric  criteria  of  racial 
balance  as  the  absolute  criterion  of  com- 
pliance In  desegregation  of  all  schools  in 
the  South.  No  equitable  consideration 
has  been  sufficiently  persuasive  to  alter 
the  racial  balance  asininity  decreed  by 
district  courts  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coiui;.  Under  the  pretense  of  an 
equitable  power,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judges  have  utterly  disregarded  the  legis- 
lative power  of  local  govenunents  to 
establish  tax  and  spend  policies.  The 
courts  have  by  decree  burdened  local  gov- 
ernments and  political  subdivisions  of 
governments  with  financial  responsibil- 
ities which  could  be  met  only  by  sdlocat- 
Ing  tax  funds  in  accordance  with  prior- 
ities established  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  searched  for 
some  judicial  precedent  or  even  judicial 
theory  to  rationalize  an  equity  power  In 
courts  to  disregard  State  constitutions 
and  State  laws  in  the  matter  of  allocat- 
ing tax  f imds  for  support  of  public  school 
education.  There  is  no  precedent  that  I 
can  find,  and  the  practice  does  not  square 
with  commonsense  reasoning  or  with  the 
principles  >f  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Members  of  Congress  must  take 
Into  account  that  new  ground  Is  being 
plowed  In  the  school  desegregation  cases. 
Precedent  Is  being  established  which  can 
be  made  to  apply  to  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  our  daily  Uves.  The  implications 
are  downright  frightening. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  want 
briefly,  to  siunmarize.  Certain  members 
of  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut 
support  the  Plessy  construction  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  effect  that  State  and 
Federal  Govenunents  have  the  power 
to  establish  racisd  policies  and  to  im- 
plement those  policies  by  use  of  the  co- 
ercive power  of  government. 

The  defenders  of  de  facto  segregation 
contend    that    States    outside    of   the 


South  should  establish  their  own  racial 
policies  and  should  not  be  required  to 
implement  racial  policies  established  by 
either  Congress  or  the  Federal  courts. 
Judging  by  results  since  1954,  the  racial 
policy  in  many  States  outside  of  the 
South  has  been  to  maintain  de  facto 
segregation. 

Federal  courts  have  distorted  tradi- 
tional principles  of  equity  into  Instru- 
ments of  judicial  tyraxmy.  For  one  thing, 
considerations  involving  the  health, 
safety,  education,  and  welfare  of  school- 
children have  been  subordinated  to  an  in- 
flexible "equitable"  requirement  of  racial 
balance  in  schools.  Under  this  inflexible 
requirement,  schoolchildren  are  uprooted 
from  their  rural  communities  and  from 
their  lu-ban  neighborhoods  and  forcibly 
transported  to  strange  and  distant  en- 
vlroiunents.  Tax  and  spend  policies  have 
been  Imposed  upon  local  governments 
under  the  strange  and  dangerous  perver- 
sions of  equity  powers  in  courts.  The  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  has  been  demolished  by  means 
of  equity  decrees. 

Judicial  precedents  are  being  estab- 
Ushed  in  the  process  of  Implementing 
racial  policies  by  judlclsd  decree.  Judicial 
compliance  is  enforced  by  the  levy  of 
confiscatory  fines  and  the  threat  of  im- 
prisonment of  public  officials  without 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  These  precedents 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  local  problem,  it 
is  a  national  problem,  and  one  which 
must  be  approached  from  the  national 
level  of  government. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
appropriate  means  by  which  to  correct 
the  problem.  Is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment necessary?  We  believe  that  it  is. 

Most  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  on  this  subject  has 
been  designed  to  correct  gross  abuses  of 
judicial  powers  as  refiected  in  callous 
treatment  of  schoolchildren  and  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  letter,  spirit, 
and  intent  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
trouble  with  the  legislative  approach  to 
the  solution  is  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  legislation  accepts  the  basic  premise 
that  State  and  Federal  Governments 
have  the  power  to  establish  racial  p>olicies 
and  to  enforce  those  policies  by  use  of  the 
coercive  power  of  government.  Such  leg- 
islation is  a  palliative  and  not  a  ciu-e.  In 
addition,  legislation  which  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  basic  premise  is  subject  to 
amendment  and  modification  by  Ccwi- 
gress  and  further  abuses  of  power  by 
judicial  construction. 

I  strongly  favor  legislation  to  curb 
abuses  of  judicial  power  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  legislation  which  would  place 
limits  on  the  discretionary  equity  power 
of  Federal  courts  to  formulate  decrees 
implementing  current  racial  policies.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  reach  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional question  without  the  aid  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  If  Congress  re- 
fuses to  submit  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  States,  then  I  shall  support  in 
every  way  that  I  can  the  present  move- 
ment to  petition  Congress  by  resolutions 
passed  by  the  separate  States  which  will 
compel  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  to  consider  the  merits  of  this 
proposed  amendment. 


In  the  meantime,  this  proposed 
amendment,  if  ratified,  would  preserve 
the  traditional  neighborhood  schools.  It 
woiild  prevent  massive  busing  and  cross 
busing  of  children  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  arbitrary  racial  ratio  in 
public  schools.  It  would  prevent  Federal 
courts  from  ordering  perfectly  good  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  closed  or  abandoned  for 
racial  reasons.  It  would  prevent  Federal 
courts  from  pairing  schools  and  pairing 
grades  for  racial  reasons.  It  would  pre- 
vent Federal  courts  from  gerrymander- 
ing school  attendance  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  ratios  in 
schools.  It  would  prevent  Federal  courts 
from  disregarding  the  geographic  boimd- 
arles  of  political  subdivisions  of  States 
in  enforcing  its  racial  ratios  upon  the 
schools  in  the  separate  political  subdi- 
visions. It  would  prevent  Federal  courts 
from  establishing  tax-and- spend  poli- 
cies for  local  government. 

It  would  get  Federal  courts  out  of  the 
business  of  establishing  pubhc  school 
policies  in  supervising  the  administration 
of  local  pubhc  schools.  Finally,  it  would 
reject  the  proposition  that  State  and 
Federal  Governments  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  establish  and  enforce 
racial  policies  by  use  of  the  coercive 
power  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  these  considerations 
commend  the  proposal  to  the  people.  I 
trust  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
take  the  first  step  in  submitting  the  pro- 
posal to  the  people  by  a  favorable  report 
to  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  Javits, 
Pell,  Symington,  and  Hathaway  be  va- 
cated and  that  their  time  be  allotted  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Bartlett  be 
vacated,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
further,  that  his  time  be  allotted  to  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  to  the 
time  reserved  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN) ,  out  of  the  time  reserved  to  me. 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  much  time  today. 
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I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alikw)  for  the  very 
thorough  presentation  he  has  Just  made 
on  a  subject  that  I  think  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance not  only  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  but  also  to  all  the 
other  people  In  this  Nation. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  2  years  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
one  occasion  after  another  take  the  posi- 
tion that  laws  passed  by  Congress  are 
unconstitutional,  by  strained  logic  that 
only  those  on  the  Court  can  seem  to 
imderstand. 

Senator  Allen  has  two  measures  which 
I  think  are  excellent.  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  both.  In  efTect,  they  would 
require  the  Court  to  get  back  to  the 
premise  of  education  rather  than  forced 
busing.  Senator  Allen  also  has  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  I  believe.  In 
the  final  analysis,  is  going  to  have  to  be 
the  course  Congress  takes. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadcb)  also  has  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  have  Joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  both  measures,  and  I  Intend  to 
support  whatever  constitutional  amend- 
ment comes  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  prohibit  forced  busing. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  business  of  education  is  suffer- 
ing by  court  edicts  which  make  no  sense 
to  black  people,  to  white  people,  or  to 
anyone  concerned  with  the  educational 
process. 

I  think  that  those  who  argue  against 
a  constitutional  amendment  because  of 
the  time  required  should  take  a  close 
look  at  what  happened  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  amendment  giving 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  with  the 
full  thrust  of  public  opinion  behind  that 
amendment,  approximately  2  years  ago. 
It  took  only  6  months  to  pass  and  ratify 
that  amendment,  which  has  become  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  per- 
sists in  traveling  the  road  of  no  logic  on 
which  they  have  gone  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  busing  for  so  long,  there 
is  going  to  be  enough  public  thrust  and 
public  sentiment  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  wiiich  will  forever  solve  this 
problem  and  allow  us  to  get  back  to  the 
business  of  education. 

I  have  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  I  believe  Senator  Allen  also 
will  testify.  Senator  Talmadge  gave  some 
very  fine  testimony  yesterday.  I  also 
commend  Senator  Eastland  for  calling 
these  hearings,  which  I  ttiink  are  im- 
portant to  many  people  throughout  this 
country. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  a  con- 
stituent who  gave  a  very  fine  group  of 
reasons  for  his  opposition  to  forced  bus- 
ing, and  he  closed  with  a  comment  that 
I  think  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  He 
said: 

We  must  face  problems  people  to  people, 
not  class  to  class,  group  to  group,  or  race  to 
race.  .  .  .  We  must  concentrate  our  forces  on 
the  betterment  of  educatloa  within  the 
schools.  .  .  .  We  must  decide  to  try  to  work 
together  not  against  each  other. 

I  repeat  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
comments  made  and  the  great  efforts 


Apri 


^ready  outlined, 
le  educational 

ose  who  insist 


made  by  the  Senator  fnm  Alabama  in 
this  area,  which  I  subidt  would  help 
black  people  and  would  lelp  white  peo- 
ple and  would  begin  to  get  us  back  to  the 
vital  needs  of  education,  rather  than  per- 
sisting in  talking  about  equities,  in  talk- 
ing about  a  breach  of  tlje  Brown  deci- 
sion, as  the  Senator  has 
and  in  talking  about 
needs  of  our  country, 

I  also  submit  that  „^._  „„„  .^„„ 
that  busing  is  the  answier  really  must 
have  been  educated,  themselves,  on  a 
school  bus,  because  their  logic  defies  all 
reason.  I 

So  I  commend  the  Senttor  from  Ala- 
bama for  a  very  fine  preisentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  before  jthe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  April  11,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Sknatob  Sam   Nuwn  for  the 

Senate  Jtjdiciabt  COMMr  tee  in  Sxjfpobt 

OF  an  ANnroRCED  School! 

MENT,  April  11,  1973 


12,  1973 


Busing  Amend- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee and  explain  my  opposition  to  forced 
busing,  my  reasons  for  cosponsorlng  two  pro- 
posed constitutional  amen<bnents  and  two 
statutes  to  prohibit  thU  forked  busing. 

At  the  onset  I  want  to  stati  that  I  have  bad 
an  opportunity  to  review  ttje  remarks  made 
to  you  yesterday  by  the  dlsttagiUshed  Senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  iHonorable  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge.  I  am  g^teful  that  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  served  Iby  such  an  able 
and  qualified  legislator.  I  concur  and 
heartUy  endorse  his  remark^. 

When  considering  the  \aBVto  of  forced  bus- 
ing we  must  first  consider]  the  autocratic 
federal  Judiciary  which  haai  totally  Ignored 
and  disregarded  the  supreme  law  of  this  land 
as  embodied  In  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. For  some  reason  these  mortals  feel  that 
the  simple  act  of  placing  a  federal  Judge's 
rob©  around  their  shoUders  has  given  them 
omnipotence  and  Immortality — the  power  to 
dictate  their  wills  and  desiret  on  the  citizens 
of  this  nation,  black  and  vfilte  In  spite  ot 
the  Constitution  rather  thaji  because  of  It. 
The  very  existence  of  publli  education  has 
been  all  but  torn  asunder  by  their  arbitrary 
disregard  for  established  legal  precedents. 

For  the  first  time  black  and  while  parenta 
have  Joined  together  In  opp<*ing  their  high- 
handed decisions.  The  majority  of  both  black 
and  white  parents  condemn  forced  bueing 
plans.  One  can  only  assume  ttat  these  judges 
received  their  legal  education  while  com- 
muting on  a  bus  since  their  logic  Is  the  logic 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  1 

The  tragedy,  however,  is  Oiat  their  inno- 
cent victims  are  not  flctiotuA  Alices  but  the 
flesh  and  blood  upon  whlctt  this  country's 
future  is  dependent — our  children;  and  their 
domain  Is  no  wonder  or  fatitasy  land  but 
rather  the  public  schoolrooni  which  is  being 
destroyed.  | 

While  some  Congressional  leaders  argue 
that  the  issue  can  best  be  l^ndled  through 
normal  legislative  channelsL  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  on  this  iubject  only  to 
have  it  Igncffed  by  the  Supieme  Court  and 
an  opposite  ruling  Imposed.  In  my  (q>lnioa  a 
constitutional  amendment  li  the  only  final 
answer  unless  the  court  changes  its  direc- 
tion. T 

On  several  occasions  this  Oongress  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  lasue  of  forced  busing 
only  to  have  its  statutes  ignoi-ed,  disregarded 
and  prostituted  by  legal  Jargon  and  false 
logic. 


I  am  cosponsorlng  Senatof  AUen's  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  A<Jt  (S.  416)  and 
his  Uniform  Criteria  Act  (B.  619)  whlrti 
would  prohibit  school  boards  from  assigning 
or  transferring  students  beyond  their  neigh- 
bwhood  schools.  These  acts  also  provide  that 
school  boards  shaU  not  be  required  to  take 
action  if  their  formerly  uiut4xy  school  sys- 
tems become  resegregated  be<4u«e  of  resident 
population  shifts.  These  saitte  pohibitlons 
are  placed  upon  the  Judiciary  In  formulating 
orders  in  school  casee.  I 

However,  I  am  convinced  ttatit  this  coimlay 
has  reached  a  critical  stage  ^i  the  Issue  of 
forced  busing  to  Impose  racial  l>alance  In 
our  school  system.  A  firm  a<iswer  must  be 
provided,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  approach  the  ls»ue  Is  through 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

On  February  16,  Senator  l^lmadge  and  I 
Introduced  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment (SJ  Res.  63)  prohibiting  the  Involun- 
tary assignment  of  school  clftUdren  beyond 
their  neighborhood  school.  I  have  also  co- 
spcmsored  Senator  Allen's  (O.-Ala.)  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  Includes  similar 
provisions.  T 

Although  it  Is  more  difllcuK?  to  pass  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — requiring  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  acd  ratification 
by  tbree-fourtha  of  the  states — It  can  be 
done.  If  the  court  continues  Its  present 
trend,  in  my  Judgment  there  (will  be  enough 
pressure  for  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Normally  it  would  take  ab  >ut  four  years 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  bit  It  took  only 
six  months  to  pass  and  rartlfy  the  26th 
amendment,  which  gave  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds.  Intense  pubUc  Interest  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  passage  of  the  18-yeax-old 
amendment.  Y 

This  same  type  of  citizen  InlvolvMnent  can 
make  it  possible  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  forced'  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  within  a 
reasMiable  period  of  time. 

As  one  of  my  constituents,  Ifrho  vigorously 
opposes  forced  busing,  recentli  wrote: 

We  must  face  problems  people  to  people, 
not  class  to  class,  group  to  gr^vy),  or  race  to 
race.  .  .  We  must  concentrate  our  forces  on 
the  betterment  of  education  within  the 
schools.  .  .  We  must  decide  «d  try  to  work 
together  not  against  each  other. 

Our  goal  In  this  endeavor  miist  be  the 
betterment  of  public  education  not  the  pur- 
chase of  school  buses  and  fuel.  Quality  edu- 
cation is  not  and  will  never  l>e  a  valid  by- 
product of  forced  busing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  ilstinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Nuhn> 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  comr  lend  liim  for 
his  great  record  of  service 
pie  of  Georgia  and  to  the 
for  the  great  grasp  he  has 

confronting   Congress  and 

at  this  time.  I  appreciate  tihe  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  consideration 
of  tills  constitutional  amendment. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  is  a  worthyi  successor  to 
that  perhaps  greatest  of  all  U.S 
ators.  Soiator  Richard  B 
Georgia. 

I  commend  the  dlstinguiihed  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  remarks. 


to  the  peo- 

Nation  and 

of  the  issues 

the   Nation 
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Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  w^  communl- 


Sen- 
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cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


JOB  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  t>efore  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  message  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  live  by  the  old 
saw,  a  siumy  day  remains  the  best  time 
to  fix  a  lealQT  roof.  That  Is  why  today — 
with  civilian  employment  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  at  an  all-time  record  high 
of  83.9  million  workers,  with  a  solid  busi- 
ness expansion  continuing,  and  with  the 
rate  erf  unemplosmaent  down  to  5  percent 
and  likely  to  decline  still  further  this 
year — I  am  requesting  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  on  several  reforms  in  our 
unemployment  Insurance  system. 

The  principles  behind  my  proposals 
were  originally  advanced  as  part  of  my 
unemployment  Insurance  package  al- 
most four  years  ago.  Most  of  that  pack- 
age became  law  in  August,  1970,  when  I 
signed  the  far-reaching  Employment  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970.  At  tliat  time 
coverage  was  extended  to  some  6  million 
jobs  which  had  never  before  been  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  insurance;  a 
much-needed  provision  for  extended 
benefits  triggered  automatically  at  liigh 
unemployment  levels  was  added  to  the 
system;  and  basic  financial  and  adminis- 
trative improvements  were  effected.  In 
all,  these  were  the  most  significant  im- 
provements ever  made  in  our  system  of 
assistance  for  persons  between  jobs  since 
that  system  was  established  in  1935. 

Left  imfulfilled  in  the  1970  legislation, 
however,  were  several  important  objec- 
tives on  tills  Administration's  agenda  for 
working  Americans.   "Rie   Job  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,  wliich  we  are  pro- 
posing to  the  Congiess  today  would  meet 
those  objectives  by  making  three  major 
changes  in  our  TuiemplojTnent  insurance 
system: 
— First,  it  would  establish  minimum 
benefit  standards  for  the  States,  pro- 
viding an  adequate  level  of  benefits 
to  all  workers  who  are  covered  by 
the  system. 
— It  would  also  extend  coverage  for  the 
first  time  to  most  farm  employees. 
— Finally,  it  would  set  up  strong  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  neutrality  of 
the  unemploj'ment  insurance  system 
during  industrial  disputes. 
cuaramtekinc  an  abeqttate  level  of  benefits 
A  properly  designed  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  sliould  serve  a  duaJ 
purpose — both  helping  to  tide  individual 
workers  financially  over  the  periods  when 
they  are  without  a  job,  and  stabilizing 
the  economy  as  a  whole  by  helping  make 
up  for  wage  losses  which  would  other- 
wise cut  consumer  purchasing  power  and 
accelerate  business  downturns. 

But  effective  performance  of  both  of 
these  fimctions  depends  on  the  provision 
of  benefits  which  are  adequate  in  rela- 
tion to  a  worker's  usual  weekly  wage.  It 


is  generally  accepted  that  unemployment 
benefits  are  inadequate  unless  ttiey  are 
equal  to  at  least  half  what  workers  would 
be  earning  if  employed.  Otherwise, 
families  relying  on  the  benefits  will  too 
often  be  unable  to  meet  their  basic,  non- 
deferrable  living  expenses,  and  commu- 
nities hit  by  unemployment  will  find  that 
aggregate  benefits  are  too  little  to  have  a 
significant  counter-recessionary  impact. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  the  setting 
of  formulas  to  determine  minimum  and 
maximum  benefit  levels  is  largely  the 
province  of  the  individual  States.  On 
paper,  most  States  do  promise  the  un- 
employed worker  a  benefit  equal  to  one- 
half  his  usual  weekly  wage.  But  many  of 
them  also  place  unrealistically  low  ceil- 
ings on  maximum  benefit  amounts,  ren- 
dering the  guarantee  meaningless  for  a 
large  percentage  of  workers,  especially 
family  breadwinners.  In  fact,  more  than 
two-fifths  of  all  workers  now  covered  by 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  find 
their  benefits  limited  by  State  ceilings  at 
a  level  below  the  half-pay  ostensibly 
guaranteed  them. 

In  my  July  1969  unemployment  In- 
surance reform  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  asked  for  action  by  the  States 
themselves  to  remedy  tills  serious  defi- 
ciency. I  suggested  that  tiie  maximum 
benefit  ceiling  In  each  State  be  raised 
to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wage  of  that  State's  covered  workers. 
The  goal  was  to  provide  at  least  four- 
fiftiis  of  the  Nation's  insured  work  force 
half -pay  or  better  when  unemployed. 

While  memy  States  responded  in  part 
to  this  request,  only  four  States,  whose 
workers  comprise  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  national  covered  work  force,  actually 
established  the  standard  I  had  recom- 
mended. However,  States  comprising 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  natiMial 
covered  work  force  still  have  weekly 
benefit  ceilings  that  are  less  than  half 
their  average  weekly  wage  levels.  With- 
out denigrating  the  good-faith  efforts  <rf 
numerous  legislatures  to  liberalize  the 
benefit  structure,  we  simply  cantwt  be 
content  with  this  situation  any  l<Kiger. 
The  time  has  come  for  Federal  action. 

My  proposed  Job  Security  Assistance 
Act  would  therefore  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision that  every  eligible  insured  worker, 
when  unemployed,  must  be  paid  a  benefit 
equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage,  up  to  a  State  maximimi 
which  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  of  covered  workers 
in  the  State. 

The  decentralization  of  our  national 
unemployment  insurance  system  is  one 
of  its  greatest  strengths.  This  decen- 
tralization permits  •  lore  fiexible  adjust- 
ment to  local  needs  and  circumstances, 
and  I  believe  that  It  should  be  preserved. 
I  also  believe,  however,  that  the  States 
have  a  responsibility  to  adhere  to  the 
basic  principles  of  the  system,  and  that  it 
is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
nish such  standards  and  guidelines  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  those  prin- 
ciples. That  is  why  I  am  now  submitting 
to  the  Congress  the  same  benefit  reform 
recommendation  that  I  urged  the  States 
to  adopt  in  1969. 


Estimates  indicate  that  tliis  new  re- 
quirement would  result  in  an  average 
increase  of  15  percent  in  costs  to  State 
IXHjled  unemployment  insurance  funds, 
which  would.  In  turn,  affect  the  costs  of 
employers  whose  taxes  support  our  un- 
employment compensation  programs.  To 
put  this  increase  in  perspective,  however, 
we  should  note  that  unemployment  in- 
surance is  one  of  ttie  least  expensive  of 
all  fringe  benefits  related  to  employ- 
ment— aocoimting  for  less  than  a  penny 
in  each  payroll  dollar.  Considering  the 
enormous  importance  of  this  protection 
to  unemployed  workers  and  to  economic 
stability  in  general,  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  keying  it  adequate  and  up  to 
date  is  a  very  sound  investment. 

When  the  new  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ard goes  into  effect,  our  unemployment 
insurance  system  would  begin  delivering 
on  its  promise  to  working  Americans  in 
a  way  it  has  never  delivered  before.  The 
special  programs  which  in  the  past  have 
substituted  for  inadequate  State  unem- 
ployment benefit  payments — such  as  the 
special  allowanoes  provided  imder  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  work- 
ers who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  foreign 
imports — would  become  vmnecessary  as 
unemployment  benefits  are  raised  to 
fairer  levels. 

Upon  passage  of  the  unemploj-ment 
insurance  reforms  proposed  today  and  of 
the  trade  proposals  which  I  outlined  to 
the  Congress  earlier  tills  week,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  gradually 
phased  out  and  replaced  with  a  tem- 
porary program  of  Federal  supplements 
to  bring  up  to  an  adequate  level  the 
State  imemployment  benefits  for  work- 
ers displaced  by  import  trade.  When 
State  unemployment  paj-ments  come  up 
to  the  half-pay  minimum  I  am  seeking, 
the  Federal  supplement  paj-ments  would 
be  discontinued,  since  all  workers  would 
then  be  eligible  under  the  liberalized 
State  laws  for  benefits  that  are  reason- 
ably adequate  in  amount.  Some  would 
even  be  eligible  for  larger  weekly  benefits 
than  they  can  now  receive  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  adjustment  as- 
sistance program. 

The  Job  Security  Assistance  Act  would 
thus  make  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection more  equitable  for  everyone,  by 
assisting  all  workers  evenhandedly  re- 
gardless of  the  reason  for  their  loss  of 
job^  Unemployment  is  just  as  costly  to 
an  individual  and  his  family  whether  it 
results  from  trade,  environmental  con- 
straints, fiuctuations  in  government  pro- 
curement, declines  in  business  activity, 
or  any  other  cause.  The  effect  of  my  pro- 
posals would  be  to  remove  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions among  such  causes  in  protect- 
ing workers  who  are  involuntarily  out  of 
work. 

tjnemployment  protection  for  the 

FARMWORKOl 

Agriculture  is  America's  oldest  and 
largest  industry — and  increasingly  it 
truly  is  an  industry,  not  just  an  individual 
entei-prise.  A  growing  percentage  of  the 
people  engaged  in  farming  no  longer  are 
their  own  bosses  but  work  as  someone 
else's  employees.  Most  of  these  employees 
earn  relatively  low  wages,  have  only  pre- 
carious job  security,  and  have  no  termi- 
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nation  pay  coming  if  they  are  laid  off. 
Many  are  members  of  disadvantaged 
minority  groups. 

For  all  of  Uiese  reasons,  I  consider  it 
of  urgent  importance  that  we  act  at  once 
to  extend  imemployment  Insiu-ance  cov- 
erage to  as  many  agricultural  employees 
as  can  feasibly  be  accommodated  in  the 
system. 

Farmworkers  were  orglnally  denied  un- 
employment insurance  protection  on  the 
groxmd  that  it  was  not  administratively 
(feasible  to  cover  many  thousands  of 
family-operated  farms  which  kept  no 
payroll  records.  This  objection  has  since 
been  disproved,  however,  by  the  success- 
ful extension  of  income  and  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  to  a  large  number  of  such 
enterprises. 

In  1970  the  Congress  postponed  action 
on  my  recommendations  for  extending 
coverage  to  agricultural  labor,  directing 
instead  that  a  study  be  made  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  study  was  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with 
land-grant  universities  and  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies,  and  the  re- 
sults are  noy?  in.  They  conclusively  dem- 
onstrate the  administrative  and  financial 
feasibility  of  extending  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  to  approximately  66,- 
000  agricultural  enterprises  employing 
some  635,000  agricultvu-al  workers. 

Accordingly,  the  Job  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  which  I  am  recommending  to 
the  Congi-ess  would  modify  the  present 
agricultural  labor  exclusion  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
bringing  under  the  unemployment  system 
any  farm  operator  who  employs  four  or 
more  workers  in  each  of  20  weeks  in  a 
calendar  year  or  who  pays  wages  for 
agricultural  labor  of  at  least  $5,000  in  a 
calendar  quarter.  The  change  would  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1975,  thus  allowing 
State  legislatures  time  to  make  necessai-y 
adjustments  in  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws. 

The  criterion  of  payroll  size  was  not 
Included  in  my  1969  farm  coverage  pro- 
posal. Adding  this  test  strengthens  the 
bill  by  substantially  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  farm  jobs  affected.  The  new  bill 
also  includes  safeguards  to  help  ensure 
that  migrant  workers — who  especially 
need  unemployment  protection — will  not 
be  disqualified  because  of  the  special 
problems  associated  with  record-keeping 
and  tax  collection  in  migrant  employ- 
ment. 

The  coverage  definition  I  am  propos- 
ing would  provide  needed  protection  to 
the  employees  of  larger  agricultural  busi- 
nes.ses  without  needlessly  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  small  farm  operations.  It 
would  achieve  coverage  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  hired  farm  workers  while 
affecting  fewer  than  one  in  14  farm  em- 
ployers. 

In  most  States,  coverage  of  the  larger 
agricultural  enterprises  would  be  self- 
financing,  with  the  contributions  of  these 
concerns  meeting  the  full  cost  of  benefit 
payments  to  their  workers  who  become 
unemployed.  Net  increases  in  benefit 
costs  to  State  pooled  funds  should  be  zero 
in  most  cases  and  negligible  In  all  but 
two  States.  Even  in  these  two  instances, 
the  net  Increases  would  amount  to  only 
20  cents  or  less  per  $100  of  taxable  wages. 
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I  know  that  many  in  ;he  Congress 
share  my  concern  that  agricultural  em- 
ployees are  too  frequently  excluded  from 
the  rights  and  protection*  afforded  to 
workers  in  other  industrial,  and  I  hope 
for  prompt  Congressional!  approval  of 
this  proposal  so  that  we  ctin  begin  rec- 
tifying the  injustice.  We  c(  ,nnot  in  good 
conscience  defer  this  actio  i  any  longer. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitelf, 

In  accordance  with  the 
Sec.  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Adfisory 
mittee  Act.  the  report  on 
advisory  committees  in  1972 
forwarded. 
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MAINTAINING    NEUTRALITY     I: 
DISPUTES 


As  we  move  to  establii  h 
Federal  standard  that  would 
quate  State  benefit  levels, 
insist  on  strong  safeguards 
the  neutrality  of  the 
surance  system  in 
The  unemployment  tax 
ployer  is  required  to  pay 
tended  to  supplement 
those  engaged  in  a  dispute 
employer.  Neither,  on  th« 
was  the  income  protection 
ployed  workers  are  guaran 
insurance  system  intende< 
rupted  where  an  innocent 
put  out  of  work  by  someone 

I  therefore  propose 
Unemployment  Tax  Act 
pi-ohibit  both  the  payment 
ment  insurance  benefits 
the  practice  of  denying 
stilkers.  A  gray  area  does 
the  clear-cut  extremes  of 
pation    and    non 
complex  definitional 

Resolution    of    these 
properly  be  left  to  the 
dividual  States.  But  to  dea 
cases,  it  is  appropriate 
Government  to  set  a 
on  which  each  State  can 
the  Job  Security 
do. 

Our  \memployment 
puts  some  of  America's 
into  action — including 
provision  dui'ing  times 
times  of  need;  effective 
our  fellow  citizens;  creat|i'e 
between  the  Federal 
the  States;  and  supportivs 
public  sector  to  help 
enterprise  system  stable, 
and  humane. 

The   Congress   can 
prove  the  system's  fidelity 
these  guiding  principles 
proposed  Job  Security 
1973.  This  legislation  woijld 
ine  improvement  In  the 
of  those  people  on  whom 
pends  most  heavily — oxu 
and  women. 


a  uniform 
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to  preserve 
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,as  never  in- 
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the  Federal 
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exist  between 
strike  pax-tici- 
where 
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)roblems    can 
judgment  of  in- 
with  the  clear 
the  Federal 
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( laborate.  This 
Act  would 
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RifHARD  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  Aptil  12,  1973. 


REPORT    ON    FEDERAL 
COMMITTEES— MESSAGE 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) laid  before  the  Seiate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  th<  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accomj  anying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Com  nittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Thf  message  is  as 
follows: 


The  White  House,  April  1 


RiCHAtto  Nixon. 
1973. 


INDUSTRIAL 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  I  DEFERRED 

tie 


As  in  executive  session, 
0£Qcer   (Mr.   Haskei>;<)    laid 
Senate  messages  frofn  the 
the   United   States   submitting 
nominations,  which  were 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


April  12,  1973 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^(  r.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  itj  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  who 
is  to  be  recognized  under  the  sequence 
of  orders.  I  ask  unanimous  ;onsent  that 
the  time  be  charged  agaiijst  the  time 

reserved  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  ro  1. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  llr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tl  at  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^  [r.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiat  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  chsrged  against 
the  time  of  the  Senator  fro  n  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  imder  the  first  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Jhe  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pitsident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  ttie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  a  tot^l  of  21  min- 
utes remaining. 


TAX  REFORIi  t 


Mr. 


ADVISORY 
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Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
want  to  join  with  a 
leagues  who  have  expressed 
today  on  the  subject  of  ta: : 
ognizing  that  this  is  one  of 
plex  and  difficult  issues 
gress  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  imperatives,  as  I 
policy  for  this  Congress 
emment. 

The  present  American 
imfair. 

It  is  rigged  against  the 

It  Is,  in  a  sense,  rlgge<i 
average  family. 

And  it  is  definitely 


President,   I 

number  of  my  col- 

themselves 

reform,  rec- 

1  he  most  com- 

fa^ing  the  Con- 

and  yet  one 

it,  of  public 

this  Gov- 


and 


ax  system  Is 

w^rkingman. 
against  the 


rlgg(  d  In  favor  of 


unearned  income,  or  what  we  call  prefer- 
ential income. 

It  is  a  system  that  penalizes  that  little 
guy  who  earns  an  hourly  wage,  and  re- 
v.TLrds  the  wealthy  Investor  who  receives 
checks  from  stocks,  bonds,  and  large 
dividends. 

The  American  working  families  and 
middle-incane  Americans  in  particular 
are  demanding  tax  fairness.  Those  fami- 
lies are  tired  of  millonaires  escaping 
their  fair  share.  They  are  tired  of  large 
American  corporations  paying  more  to 
governments  abroad  than  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
corporations  are  not  guilty  of  that,  nor 
should  they  be  so  charged.  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  many  people  of  great  wealth 
perform  many  A^uable  services  for  our 
country.  They  are  generous  in  their  phi- 
lanthropy, and  their  wealth  is  frequently 
invested  in  tools  and  equipment,  shops 
and  factories  that  make  possible  jobs 
and  a  better  living  for  other  Americans. 

My  concern  today  Is  only  this:  That 
the  American  tax  system  have  a  quality 
Of  fairness  and  justice  which  can  com- 
mand respect,  confidence,  and  support 
from  the  American  people. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  can  cite 
chapto'  and  verse  on  the  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws.  Some  of  these  were  placed 
there  for  specific  economic  reasons  and, 
therefore,  many  are  still  useful.  But 
others  have  outlived  their  economic  and 
fiscal  usefulness,  and  today  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  welfare  for 
the  rich. 

In  1971,  more  than  266  persons  making 
more  than  $100,000  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  fact  is  that  if  you  are  rich 
enough  and  smart  enough  to  hire  a  good 
tax  lawyer,  you  sometimes  can  get  very 
substantial  reductions  in  your  taxes,  or. 
as  was  Indicated  by  the  figures  that  I 
have  read,  get  away  without  paying 
Uncle  Sam  any  taxes. 

The  basic  income  tax  schedules  are 
supposed  to  run  from  14  percent  to  70 
percent.  But  in  fact,  because  the  tax 
law  is  shot  through  with  special  pro- 
visions, exemptions,  deductions,  and  ex- 
clusions, the  real  tax  rates  are  much 
lower. 

A  study  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pechman 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmiittee  of  this  Congress  shows 
that  the  real  tax  rates  are  way  less  than 
the  so-called  statutory  rates. 

For  example,  the  real  effective  tax 
rates  at  the  $1  million  income  mark  are 
only  32.1  percent,  not  the  70  percent  that 
is  listed  in  the  law.  Giant  corporations 
and  some  of  the  privleged  few  can  take 
advantage  of  any  of  the  following  pro- 
visions of  law:  The  asset  depreciation 
range,  or  accelerated  depreciation  rules, 
the  so-called  minimum  tax  law,  and 
there  are  depreciation  allowances,  capi- 
tal gains  treatment,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  that  certain  privileged  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  can  take  into 
consideration  in  the  payment  of  their 
taxes. 

There  are  surely  some  areas  that 
ought  to  be  reexamined.  I  do  not  stand 
here  today  to  say  that  we  have  all  of  the 
information  that  we  need  as  to  which  of 


these  tax  laws  should  be  kept  or  modi- 
fied, or  which  should  be  abandoned, 
strengthened,  or  reduced.  There  is  con- 
sidersible  discussion  today  about  revising 
the  tax  law  on  capital  gains  at  death. 
There  is  considerable  reason  to  want  to 
revise  the  investaient  tax  credit,  to  re- 
move  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation,  known  as  DISC. 

Obviously  there  is  concern  over  the 
taxable  income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations.  This  should  be  ex- 
amined. I  would  further  suggest  that  a 
careful  study  be  made  as  to  the  capital 
gains  tax  itself  and  whether  the  present 
rates  are  fair  and.  second,  whether  the 
period  of  the  holding  of  properties  for  the 
purpose  of  capital  gains  treatment  is 
sufficiently  long. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  that  I 
believe  we  should  examine  and  look  into, 
as  well  as  others. 

One  other  area  is  the  payroll  tax.  Be- 
fore the  present  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  payroll  tax  brought  in  21  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  revenue  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Now  the  payroll  tax  sup- 
plies 31  percent  of  the  tax  revenues. 

Workers  this  year  making  $12,000  will 
pay  $631.80  in  payroll  tax. 

Next  year,  the  annual  payroll  tax  will 
be  $702. 

In  the  4-year  period  1971-74,  payroll 
taxes  will  be  mcreased  by  73.1  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  payroll  tax  is  be- 
coming a  regressive  tax.  It  hits  heaviest 
on  those  who  make  the  least  and.  In 
many  instances,  is  the  only  tax  that  the 
poor  pay.  But  it  is  still  a  net  deduction 
from  their  income.  Therefore,  there  is 
real  need  in  Congress  to  reexamine  the 
whole  structure  of  the  payroll  tax  look- 
ing toward  reform  that  will  give  some 
relief. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  bring  about  a  system  of  one-third 
general  revenue  financing  of  the  payroll 
tax  for  social  security.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  tax  to  be  reduced  by 
about  $150  to  $200  for  each  worker. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  also  ex- 
amine the  entire  question  of  property 
taxes.  Property  taxes  are  regressive.  They 
hit  the  elderly  and  low-income  persons 
with  equal  vengeance.  Property  taxes  to- 
day are  utilized  for  financing  a  whole 
host  of  expenditures  to  which  they  were 
never  intended. 

Support  of  public  schools,  for  example. 
Is  a  worthy  objective  and  surely  one  In 
which  the  local  Input  must  remain 
strong.  But  we  must  not  sacrifice  quality 
education  for  our  children  simply  be- 
cause of  tax  and  prc^)erty  value  dispar- 
ities in  the  various  localities. 

I  join  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Mame  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
P««ct),  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Property 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  might  be^n  hearings  on 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Citizens  for  the 
Control  of  Federal  Spending,  which  is 
making  what  it  calls  "an  effort  to  in- 
crease pubUc  awareness  of  the  necessity 
for  control  of  the  Federal  budget." 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  sug- 


gestion that  Congress  pay  attention  to 
the  effects  on  the  country  of  the  budget 
as  a  whole.  It  was  as  a  result  of  just 
such  scrutiny  that  I  proposed  a  Joint 
Resolution  on  National  Priorities,  calUng 
for  long-needed  tax  reforms  and  modest 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget  so  that  money 
would  be  available  to  meet  human  needs. 

The  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal 
Spending  say  that — 

We  believe  that  economy  can  be  achlered 
■without  sacrificing  programs  which  benefit 
the  American  people. 

I  concur.  That  is  why  I  voted  to  over- 
ride the  Pi-esident's  veto  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill — because  we  do 
not  have  to  sacrifice  programs  which 
benefit  the  American  people.  In  this  I 
concur. 

The  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal 
Spending  opposed  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation bill  and  asked  me  to  do  like- 
wise. I  was  curious  as  to  how  they  came 
to  be  interested  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, so  I  looked  at  the  membership  list 
which  they  sent  to  me.  I  found  that  about 
60  percent  of  those  listed  as  members 
identified  themselves  with  businesses  or 
corporations.  But  nowhere  on  the  list 
did  I  see  anyone  associated  with  voca- 
tiohaJ  rehabilitation. 

The  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal 
Spending  said  that  they  formed  them- 
selves "for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
education  campaign  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  the  implications  of  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending."  Education  is  a  noble  pur- 
pose. It  is  one  of  the  purposes  that  is 
being  cut  back  in  President  Nixon's  new 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  profit  increase  for  a  num- 
ber of  corporations  listed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Citizens  for  Control 
or  Federal  Spending  ba  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
this  because  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
for  the  public  to  know  just  what  has 
been  happening  at  the  corporate  level 
in  terms  of  net  profits  in  the  years  1972, 
1971,  and  coming  to  1973. 

Basically,  the  President's  approach  to 
fiscal  restraint  is  to  cut  back  domestic 
programs.  My  approach  is  to  cut  mili- 
tary waste  and  close  tax  loopholes.  My 
approach  is  to  support  vocational  re- 
habilitation, because  we  cannot  afford  to 
throw  the  handicapped  out  into  the 
streets. 

I  believe  that  the  corporations  can 
afford  to  pay  their  fair  share  in  taxes. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Citizens 
for  Control  of  Federal  Spending  are  as- 
sociated with  corporations  whose  sub- 
stantial profit  increases  for  last  year 
were  listed  in  a  Business  Week  article 
of  March  10  of  this  year. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  trying  to 
substitute  public  debate  over  spending 
reform  for  pubUc  debate  over  tax  reform. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  these  giant  corporations 
are  backing  the  Nixon  administration's 
politicly  offensive  against  the  Congress. 

These  corporations  all  use  the  special 
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tax  privileges  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  and  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

And.  they  have  all  had  banner  years 
in  profits. 

Last  fall,  the  American  people  were 
treated  to  a  parade  of  administration 
spokesmen  saying  that  the  administra- 
tion would  soon  have  a  tax  reform  plan 
of  its  own. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  said  that — 

Tlie  administration  was  working  on  a  tax 
reform  plan  of  Its  own. 

On  October  10,  1972,  John  Ehrlichman 
said : 

We  are  going  to  propose  to  the  next  Con- 
gress a  plan  that  will  relieve  that  will  start 
down  the  road  to  reducing  the  burden  of 
property  taxes. 

In  June  of  last  year,  President  Nixon 
said  in  effect — 

We  will  make  proposals  on  tax  reform  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year;  but  they  will  not 
be  considered  by  Congress  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

It  is  now  April  1973.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  tax  reform.  April  16,  tax  day, 
is  close  at  hand.  Still  there  are  no  pro- 
posals from  the  Nixon  administration. 
And.  we  hear  that  the  American  public 
will  have  to  wait  until  first  of  May  to  see 
what  the  Nixon  administration  has  In 
mind. 

I  also  have  noticed  that  administration 
spokesmen  are  speaking  glibly  this  year 
about  a  15-percent  tax  increase.  Might 
I  suggest  that  instead  of  talcing  the  views 
of  some  kind  of  tax  lobby,  they  get  down 
to  the  taslt  of  sending  to  Congress  reform 
proposals.  As  soon  as  we  have  these  pro- 
posals before  us,  we  will  have  some  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
public  necessities  of  our  people. 
Exhibit  1 
Percent  Increase  for  Year  1972 
Overyear  1971 

corporations  identified  wtth  "citizens  to 
control  federal  spending" 


Hewlett-Packard    

Rockwell  International,  from  4th  Quar- 
ter. 71  to  72 -. 

General  Electric 

Allied  Chemical. 

Goodyear   

Eastman  Kodak 

PepsIco 

R.  J.  Reynolds 

Exxon  Corp 

Eastern    Airlines 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Inland   Steel   Co 

McDonnell  Douglas 

Sears  Roebuck 

Procter  and  Gamble 

American  Cyanlmld  Co 

Monsanto  Co 
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TAX  REFORM  NEEDED  IN  THIS  SES- 
SION OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
stantial questions  continue  to  be  raised 
about  the  fairness  of  various  aspects  of 
our  Federal  tax  laws : 

Is  it  fair  to  permit  gains  on  capital 
Investments  held  for  less  than  a  year  to 
be  taxed,  In  effect,  at  half  the  rates  im- 
posed on  Income  which  a  taxpayer  earns 
in  wages? 


govern  nent 


consequei  ices 


corp  orate 


Are  depletion  allowance! 
gas  wells  and  other  natura 
generous  when  compared 
tion  authorized  for  other 
terprises? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  alloir 
to  become  nontaxpayers 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  thes 
ital  and  choose  to  invest 
In  local  and  State 

Questions  of  fairness  are 
other  and  often   correlatfig 
concerning    the 
breaks  and  the  success  of 
achieving   asserted   objectiies 
and  economic  benefits  foi 

For  examples: 

Does  the  foreign  tax 
to  multinational  corporatiolis 
plant  location,  say  in  Franc 
in  Missouri?   Can  the 
imtil  repatriation   of 
earned  abroad  be  justiflei  I 
of  payments  terms? 

Is  the  non-Federal  taxatfjn 
on  bonds  an  economical 
nancing  local   and  State 

Do  oil  and  gas  depletloji 
actually    encourage 
wells? 

Do  these  allowances  realult 
dized  lower  gas  prices  that 
age  wasteful  consumption! 

Our  tax  laws  need  sifting 
standpoint  of  equity  and 
to  their  consequences  and 
cial  and  economic  benefits 
grams  to  assist  low-lncon.e 
are  being  repeatedly  attack  sd 
tive  by  this  administratior 
budget  savings  through 
tion,  this  Congress  can  and 
certain   that   low-    and 
Americans  are  not 
In  the  operation  of  our  tax 

I  would  hope  that  the 
session,   is  prepared   to 
issues  and  make  such 
achieve  greater  equity  in 
of  the  tax  burden,  and 
ditional  revenues  to  reduce 
deficit. 
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TAX  REFORM  IS  NEE  DED  NOW 


to 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President 
the  current  debate  over  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  Federal 
In  addition  to  the  spendii|g 
budget,  which  has  been 
phasized  by  the  administr 
a  revenue  or  income  side. 

We  have  heard  a  great 
spending  of  the  budget— ajwut 
to  restrain  Government 
bat  inflation.  And  indeed, 
ready  has  acted  to  put  a 
spending  by  approving  a 
ing  for  the  coming  fiscal 
billion — some  $700  million 
spending    proposed    by 
I    gave    my    full    suppor ; 
the  budget  ceiling,  becau^ 
is  one  vital  step  toward 
constant  increase  in  the 
we  have  experienced  imde^* 
Istration. 

For  all  of  its  concern 
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however,  the  administration  1  las  been  al 


most  silent  about  the  other 


budget — the  revenue  or  income  side. 


At  a  time  when  there  is 


side  of  the 


widespread 


agreement  that  reform  of  ou "  tax  struc 
ture  is  badly  needed  in  the  interests  of 
simple  fairness,  the  adminisjtration  has 
failed  to  put  forward  any  comprehensive 
proposals  for  tax  reform.  I  ihink  there 
is  a  basic  inconsistency  in  calling  for 
sweeping  changes  in  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  its  money,  while  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  obvious  i  leed  for  re- 
form in  the  tax  system  through  which 
the  Government  collects  th;  money  it 
spends. 

Simple  fairness  demands  t  lat  changes 
be  made  in  our  tax  system  so  that  no 
American  pays  less  than  hi!  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden  and  no  An  erican  pays 
more  than  his  fair  share. 

Fairness  and  equity  are  stfRcient  and 
compelling  reasons  for  tax  reform.  But 
there  is  additional  reason  to  reform  our 
Federal  tax  structure.  There  are  serious 
human  needs  in  our  Nation  that  are  not 
being  met,  because  Federal  r  evenues  are 
not  sufBcient.  We  have  critical  needs  in 
education,  health,  housing,  a  nd  environ- 
mental protection  which  ars  not  being 
met.  The  administration  has  proposed  or 
unilaterally  Imposed  substant  lal  cutbacks 
in  many  of  these  fields,  often  fciting  a  lack 
of  sufficient  Federal  revenues  to  finance 
the  programs  without  incurring  infla- 
tionary budget  deficits. 

Tax  reform  could  yield  adc  Itional  rev- 
enues that  would  help  us  injiprove  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions  without  increasing  the  tax 
burden  on  the  average  citizer . 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  prescribe  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  oiir  tax  laws, 
but  there  are  some  obvious  i  ef orms  that 
should  be  enacted. 

The  existing  minimum  ta: ;  on  prefer- 
ential income  should  be  stre  igthened  to 
eliminate  the  situation  in  vhich  some 
extremely  wealthy  indivlduils  are  able 
to  avoid  paying  any  taxes  a  i  all,  or  pay 
only  a  nominal  tax  rate  coripared  with 
the  average  working  Americaii. 

Out  of  fairness,  the  higher  tax  rate  im- 
posed on  single,  unmarried  taxpayers 
should  be  eliminated.  I  have  josponsored 
legislation  introduced  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  PACK^  ?ood)  to  ac- 
complish this. 

And  I  believe  we  should  rev  se  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  provisions  so  tli  it  we  do  not 
give  a  special  tax  break  to  speculators, 
while  recognizing  that  equity  may  re- 
quire some  different  treatme  it  of  capital 
gains  and  ordinary  income. 

We  should  also  take  a  closi :  look  at  our 
oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowances  to 
see  if  they  really  are  fulfilling  their  pub- 
lic purpose — encouragement  of  invest- 
ment to  assure  us  a  depenc  able  supply 
of  oil — or  whether  these  all  )wances  are 
merely  an  unmerited  and  m justifiable 
tax  windfall  to  the  oil  Indus  >ry. 

And  I  believe  it  is  time  to  tighten  up, 
administratively,  on  the  bur  ;eoning  and 
excessive  use  of  expense  accc  unt  living — 
a  practice  which  all  too  of  ter  permits  the 
wealthy  businessman  to  live  well  on  tax- 
deductible  expense  accounts  while  the 
average  man  pays  his  own  wf  y  out  of  his 
o^n  pocket. 
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Mr.  President,  we  need  a  balanced  ex- 
amination of  Government  income  and 
spending.  Just  as  Government  spending 
should  be  carefully  examined,  so  should 
our  system  of  taxation.  Tax  reform  is 
needed  now. 


DAVID   BRINKLEY   ON   TAXES   AND 
SPENDING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
final  weekend  for  Americans  to  figure  and 
file  their  Income  tax.  And  it  is  a  good 
time  to  give  a  thought  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  really  needs  to 
exact  so  much  from  our  citizens. 

NBC  commentator  David  Brinkley,  who 
is  not  noted  for  conservatism,  made  some 
good  observations  in  a  broadcast  earlier 
this  week.  He  labeled  all  the  outcry  for 
tax  reform  as  simply  a  sideshow  to  the 
main  issue.  The  real  Issue,  Mr.  Brinkley 
observed,  is  the  Federal  Establishment's 
appetite  for  spending.  As  Mr.  Brinkley 
put  it,  our  Government  demands  outra- 
geous amoimts  of  money  from  people 
who  work  to  earn  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
hear  a  commentator  with  Mr.  Brinltley's 
large  following  join  in  the  fight  to  cut 
Federal  spending  and  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  costly  Government  pro- 
grams. I  request  that  a  transcript  of  Mr. 
Brinkley's  commentary  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMENTART    BY    DaVID    BRINKLEY, 

April  9,  1973 

David  Brinkley,  NBC  News,  Washington, 
with  a  few  rambling  comments  about  this 
week,  the  week  for  paying  the  Federal  In- 
come taxes.  Some  lucky  people,  of  course. 
Will  be  getting  refunds.  They  will  get  back 
the  money  taken  from  them  which  they 
did  not  owe.  A  small  point:  they  will  get  no 
Interest  on  It.  And  so  the  U.S.  Government 
has  had  the  use  of  their  money  (for  all  or 
part  of  a  year)  Interest-free.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  If  you  file  a  tax  return  In  good 
faith,  figure  It  as  honestly  as  you  can,  com- 
plicated as  It  is.  If  a  year  later  they  audit 
you  and  disagree  on  some  point  and  make 
you  pay  more,  you  have  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  additional  payment  on  the  theory  that 
you  have  had  use  of  money  rightfully  be- 
longing to  the  government.  But  this  same 
standard  of  fairness  is  not  applied  to  their 
use  of  your  money.  And  so  on. 

Anyway,  this  is  the  week.  And  over  the 
weekend  I've  been  reading  a  lot  of  more  or 
less  scholarly  works  on  this  subject,  new 
books,  or  reviews  of  new  books,  essays  and 
so  on.  Virtually  all  of  them  agree  the  Ameri- 
can tax  system  Is  grossly  unfair.  But  most  of 
them  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  same 
premise:  some  number  of  rich  people,  and 
companies,  pay  modest  amounts  of  taxes,  or 
none  at  all.  Well,  that  is  true,  of  course, 
and  it's  unfair  and  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
But  all  of  that  is  a  sideshow.  There  are 
a  hundred  or  two  or  three  high  Income  add 
rich  people  who  pay  Uttle  or  nothing,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  other  high  Income 
people  who  pay  In  taxes,  50  and  60  percent 
of  their  Incomes.  But  nevertheless,  in  nearly 
all  discussions  of  this  question.  It  is  said 
people  of  middle  Income  have  to  pay  so  much 
because  the  high  incomes  don't  pay  enough. 
Which  is  not  true.  The  real  reason  middle 
Income  people  have  to  pay  so  much  Is  that 
Federal  establishment's  appetite  for  spend- 
ing money  cannot  be  satisfied  and  It  de- 
mands outrageous  amounts  of  money  from 


people  who  work  to  earn  It.  People  who  need 
It — for  housing,  feeding,  clothing  and  edu- 
cating their  families. 

Yet  we  keep  hearing  that  because  of 
loopholes  and  so  on,  the  tax  system  does  not 
raise  enough  money  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's needs.  Well,  people  Involved  in  gov- 
ernment programs  do  not,  or  cannot,  sepa- 
rate their  needs  from  their  wants.  Any  spend- 
ing program  anyone  In  Washington  can  think 
up,  however  useless,  is  Immediately  labeled 
a  need  when  It  may  be  only  a  half-baked 
Idea  to  fill  more  Jobs  and  omces  and  filing 
cabinets,  already  over-filled.  These  so- 
called  needs  ought  to  be  balanced  against 
the  taxpayers  real  needs:  food,  with  beef  at 
$1.89,  college  tuition  now  4  and  5  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Those  are 
needs,  real  ones.  They  get  no  consideration 
whatever  In  the  tax  law.  Even  so,  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  pay  It.  But  In  so  doing, 
we  should  not  be  misled  by  these  sideshows. 
David  Brinkley,  NBC  News,  Washington. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  additional  time  under 
the  orders,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  by 
the  majority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 


THE  FLANIGAN  REPORT  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
to  the  Senate  yesterday,  that  today  I 
would  address  myself  briefly  to  the  Flani- 
gan  report  on  agricultural  trade  policy. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
importance  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  my  remarks, 
the  so-called  Flanigan  report  on  agri- 
cultural trade  policy,  which  was  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Peter  J.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the 
development  of  this  report  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  several  other  USDA  agen- 
cies participating,  including  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  -and  Conservation 
Service.  The  director  of  this  effort  was 
Mr.  Howard  L.  Worthington,  now  serving 
as  a  Special  Assistant  for  International 
Trade  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shultz. 

While  neither  Mr.  Flanigan  nor  USDA 
wish  to  claim  "parenthood"  concerning 
this  report,  the  report  was,  in  fact,  de- 
veloped by  USDA  at  the  specific  request 
of  Mr.  Flanig£in.  To  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  who  requested  this  study  and  who 
conducted  it,  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  memorandum 
which  was  prepared  in  October  1972  by 
Mr.  Carmen  O.  Nohre,  assistant  study 
coordinator  for  this  project,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
coordinator  for  this  project,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Flanigan  Trade  STtroY  Task  Force 
(By  Carmen  O.  Nohre) 

The  Flanigan  Study  was  an  attempt  to 
bring  together  the  skills  of  a  large  number 
of  people  in  USDA  to  analyze  within  a  very 
short  time  period  the  implications  of  policy 
alternatives  In  agricultural  trade.  The  study 
was  requested  by  Peter  J.  Flanigan,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  It  was  under  the  overall  di- 
rection of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Representatives  of  several  USDA  agencies 
participated  in  the  study  and  especially  the 
Economic  Research  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  While  no  formal  titles  were  assigned, 
the  following  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
exposition:  Study  Director.  H.  L.  Worthing- 
ton; Study  Coordinator,  K.  E.  Ogren;  and 
Assistant  Study  Coordinator.  C.  O.  Nohre. 

Mr.  Worthington  had  final  responsibility 
for  the  study.  Mr.  Ogren  had  the  major  op- 
erational role  in  assigning  responsibility  and 
In  working  with  personnel  in  identifying 
tasks  and  attempting  to  assure  that  satisfac- 
tory progress  was  made.  Mr.  Nohre  assisted 
Mr.  Ogren,  particularly  in  arranging  for  par- 
ticipation of  ERS  personnel  and  in  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  these  personnel. 

Before  the  study  was  Initiated,  a  detailed 
outline  (prepared  mainly  by  the  Study  Coor- 
dinator) was  circulated  to  and  discussed  with 
representatives  of  the  following  staff  offices 
of  the  President — the  Si>eclal  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Council  of  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. These  offices  gave  their  general  approval 
to  the  objectives,  content  and  procedures 
proposed  In  the  outline,  but  they  did  not 
participate  directly  in  the  study  or  the  writ- 
ing of  the  report. 

Preliminary  discussions  on  substantive 
matters  and  procedures  to  be  followed  got 
underway  about  mid-March  1972  and  the 
study  outline  was  approved  in  early  April. 
The  target  date  for  completion  was  June  1, 
1972.  The  study  was  {u:tually  completed  and 
submitted  on  July  4. 

The  study  outline  states  that  "the  basic 
purpose  (of  the  study)  Is  to  develop,  with 
respect  to  agricultural  trade,  a  U.S.  strategy 
for  the  proposed  round  of  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations." It  called  for  a  preliminary  re- 
port to  be  completed  by  June  1,  based  on 
whatever  analyses  were  available  or  could 
be  completed  within  this  time  deadline.  The 
study  was  supposed  to  identify  additional 
analyses  that  could  provide  information  for 
the  negotiations  proper  as  well  as  prepara- 
tions for  the  negotiations.  It  was  recognized 
that  In  some  Instances,  the  report  would 
contain  preliminary  estimates  subject  to  fvir- 
ther  study  and  analyses. 

The  outline  provided  for  a  report  con- 
taining sections  on:  (1)  overall  U.S.  goals 
for  International  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. (2)  problems  and  barriers  to  achiev- 
ing these  goals,  (3)  how  to  achieve  these 
goals,  and  (4)  recommendations  on  a  par- 
ticular strategy  (or  strategies)  to  be  adopted. 
Part  of  the  section  on  how  to  achieve  tlie 
goals  was  concerned  with  commodity  studies. 
The  rationale  for  these  studies  was  that  a 
selection  of  an  approach  or  combination  of 
approaches  must  be  made  with  respect  to  sit- 
uations on  trade  barriers,  domestic  policies, 
etc.,  for  specific  commodity  groups. 

Rather  early  in  the  planning,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  studies  of  a  few  selected  commodi- 
ties. This  decision  was  made  by  the  Study 
Director  after  meetings  with  several  par- 
ticipants. Ideally,  that  should  have  been 
completed  first  to  serve  as  major  Inputs 
to  the  general  report.  However,  due  to  the 
limited  time  available,  work  on  all  parts 
went  forward  concurrently  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  making  the  necessary  revisions  in 
the  general  report  as  late  as  possible. 

Groups  were  set  up  for  the  following  com- 
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modltles:  grains,  beef,  dairy  products,  sugar 
and  tobacco.  FAS  personnel  were  designated 
as  committee  chairman.  Two  were  division 
directors,  two  were  brsmch  chiefs  and  one  was 
an  assistant  to  an  assistant  administrator. 
Personnel  from  PAS,  ERS,  and  ASCS  were  as- 
signed to  each  committee.  There  were  five  to 
.•seven  members  on  each  committee  with,  gen- 
erally, two  to  four  from  PAS,  one  from  ASCS, 
and  two  from  ERS.  The  norm  for  ERS  rep- 
resentation was  one  person  from  FDCD  and 
one  from  ESAD,  MED,  or  FPED.  Major  sec- 
tions In  the  commodity  reports  were  to  be 
( 1 )  historical  data  on  production,  utUlza- 
tion,  and  trade  for  major  countries,  (2)  a 
description  of  the  domestic  and  trade  poli- 
cies of  these  countries,  (3)  alternative  seta 
of  assumptions  of  different  levels  of  trade 
liberalization  and  (4)  projections  of  pro- 
duction, utilization,  and  trade  of  the  major 
countries  under  the  different  sets  of  policy 
assumptions. 

In  general,  work  got  underway  In  early 
AprU  1972.  Existing  TJ.S.  agricultural  export 
and  Import  projections  for  1980  were  re- 
viewed and  adjusted.  In  addition,  a  set  of 
projections  of  "liberalized"  trade  were  de- 
veloped under  the  leadership  of  the  Study 
Coordinator  In  discussions  with  commodity 
experts  In  PAS  and  EJIS.  These  served  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  potential  Impact 
of  trade  liberalization  on  U.S.  farm  Income, 
government  costs,  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Assignments  were  made  by  the  Study 
Coordinators  for  drafting  sections  in  the  re- 
port. Most  of  these  drafts  ended  up  as  an- 
nexes to  the  overall  report.  The  commodity 
groups  started  by  developing  historical  data 
and  policy  descriptions.  The  sugar  and  to- 
bacco groups  were  able  to  proceed  Into  the 
remaining  phases  of  the  commodity  studies 
more  or  less  Independently  except  for  con- 
tinuing liaison  and  coordination  with  the 
study  coordinators.  It  was  decided  that  the 
grain,  beef  and  dairy  products  studies  should 
be  combined  for  the  sections  concerned  with 
policy  alternatives  and  projections  because 
of  the  interrelationships  among  the  com- 
modities. These  sections  were  developed 
largely  by  the  chairmen  of  the  three  com- 
mittees involved.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  grain-livestock  products  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  U.S.,  this  portion  of  the  study 
received  the  most  emphasis  In  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Study  Director. 

October.  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  copy  of  the  "Flanlgan  Re- 
port" for  several  weeks.  I  withheld  re- 
lease of  it  until  today,  because  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  administration  would 
ofBcially  release  it.  I  also  was  concerned 
about  releasing  certain  parts  of  it  for 
fear  that  the  public  release  of  these 
parts  might  unduly  expose  our  Nation's 
negotiating  strategy  with  respect  to  up- 
coming multilateral  agricultural  trade 
negotiations  with  other  nations. 

However,  several  factors  and  develop- 
ments have  occurred  that  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  report  now  be  made 
public — not  only  to  some  newspapers,  or 
certain  selected  people,  but  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  country. 

First,  copies  of  this  report  have  been 
circulated  not  only  to  members  of  the 
nptional  press,  but  also  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  embassy  officials,  a  few 
farm  and  business  groups,  and  nimier- 
ous  individuals  throughout  this  coimtry 
and  the  world.  Details  of  the  report  are 
now  common  talk  at  most  Washington 
cocktail  parties,  and  are  grist  for  most 
national  newspaper  columns.  Many  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  International  agricul- 
tural trade  policy  today  either  has  a 


report  speak 

It  reads : 
Oongress   until 


implement  the 

rhls  procedure 

program. 


copy,  or  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  report — 
that  is,  of  course,  with  ths  exception  of 
Congress.  No  report  has  b<en  sent  here. 
There  has  been  some  editorial  opinion 
on  it  in  selected  newspapejs.  It  Is  In  the 
hands  of  certain  columnists.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  certain  embassies.  But  no 
report  has  been  made  available  to  the 
elected  representatives  in 

Should  you  be  wonderidg,  Iklr.  Presi- 
dent, why  the  admlnlstrat  on  has  with 
held  this  particular  repoi  t  from  Con 
gress,  let  the  words  of  the 
to  that. 

-On  page  72  of  the  report, 

We   should   not   approach 
after  the  negotiations  have  lieen  concluded. 
...  It  has  been  traditional  v  nder  the  trade 
agreement  program  to  seek  le  ;lslatlon  before 
beginning  negotiations  and  to 
results  by  Executive  Order. 
has  been  the  strength  of  th( 

Going  to  the  Congress  In  ad  ranee,  however, 
would  require  spelling  out  t:  le  kind  of  au 
thorlty  we  need  to  complete  1  he  negotiation 
This  is  reasonably  easy  when  all  that  Is  pro- 
posed Is  reduction  or  ellmlni  tlon  of  Import 
duties,  but  when  changes  1 1  support  sys- 
tems become  involved,  mattei  s  become  more 
complicated.  .  .  .  Legislation  covild  thus 
attract  crippling  amendmetits 
which  subsequently  may  b  icome  critical. 
Also  we  may  find  ourselves  b  ittllng  strongly 
on.  and  paying  dearly  for,  po  nts  which  may 
drop  by  the  wayside  In  negc  nations.  More- 
over, In  the  negotiations,  mi  tters  nuty  take 
a  direction  unforseen  whei  legislation  is 
sought,  and  for  which  no  authority  has 
been  gotten.  The  remedy  for  this,  of  course, 
Is  to  get  authority  from  tbe  Congress  for 
the  broadest  possible  change  3,  but  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  the  agrlculti  iral  committees 
of  the  Congress  would  glv<  this  kind  of 
authority,  and  It  is  quite  ]  osslble  that  It 
would  be  unconstitutional  foi  them  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos  slble  that  some 
of  the  changtes  In  program,  <  r  policy,  which 
we  might  wish  to  make  coulc  be  made  with- 
out recourse  to  Congress. 


stU(  y 


Mr.  President,  as  I 
I  feel  that  I  may  have  b^en 
not  releasing  It  sooner 
has  been  done  behind  the 
gress  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  Secretary  of  AgricuHure 
patting  the  farmer  on  the 
ing  him  how  great  things 
tary  and  other  high  offlciils 
ministration  have  been 
carrying  out  their  secret 

Included  In  this  report, 
Is  a  step-by-step  chronoloiy 
be  taken  with  respect  to 
contents  and  implementing 
mendations  of  this  report 
at  one  point  in  the  report, 

(1)    The  report  and  our 
be  placed  before  a  group  of 
turalists  for  review,  discussion 
mendatlon.  This  review  won  Id 
tlal.  Some  of  the  people  we 
call   In  are   Gale   Johnson, 
Vernon  Sorenson,  Hendrlck 
Lawrence  Krause  (July 


Mr.  President,  I 
thing  of  this  sort  has 
on  a  highly  selected  basi  i 
subject  of  a  leaked  story  tc 
report  continues : 

(2)   If  it  stands  this  test, 
then  be  considered  In  a 
cy   CIEP   review    (October-: 
and  additional  supporting 
begun. 


this  report, 
remiss  for 
Vlready  much 
back  of  Con- 
public.  While 
has  been 
back  and  tell- 
ire,  the  Secre- 
of  this  ad- 
lard  at  work 
strategy. 
Mr.  President, 
of  actions  to 
revealing  the 
the  recom- 
For  example, 
It  states: 


roposal  should 

efnlnent  agrlcul- 

and  recom- 

be  conflden- 

mlght  want  to 

}ale  Hathaway, 

louthakker  and 

1972). 


Sepl  ember. 


t  le  : 


rest!  Icted 


Apnl  t2,  1973 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  kno  v  what  a  re- 
stricted interagency  CIEP  review  may  be. 
But  I  doubt  v/hether  it  should  have  been 
taken  in  a  manner  which  excluded  Con- 
gress from  knowing  what  isi  going  on.  I 
continue  now  with  the  strategy  outlined 
in  the  report:  I 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  (1913)  we  could 
convene  an  Advisory  Commlttei  of  farm  and 
commodity  groups  to  review  and  comment 
upon  the  proposal.  Alternatively,  we  could 
publish  the  proposal  and  call  fo|  public  hear- 
ings either  by  the  Department  or  by  the 
Trade  Information  Committer.  This  move 
should  be  considered  at  the  tline  we  decide 
how  to  handle  other  parts  of  dur  liberaliza- 
tion program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  alll  noted  that 
nothing  was  said  here  about  consultation 
with  any  Member  of  Congrees  or  any  of 
our  committees.  Also,  to  thd  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  farm  advisor^  committee 
either  has  been  formed  or 
review  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  when  I 
limitless    funds    which    thj 
branch  is  provided  to  hire 
surprised  at  the  naivete  of 
remarks  in  this  report.  For 
sentence  in  the  report  woidi 
dermine  and  explode  the  en 
strategy  to  disregard  Congreis  imtil  after 
an  international  agreement  is  already 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  ^t  says: 

other  countries,  and  partlciilarly  the  Eu 
ropeans,  have  made  it  clear  t^at  they  wlU 
take  us  seriously  only  when  we 
legislation  which  will  aUow  us 
the  results  of  negotiation  without  returning 
to  Congress. 


underst  md  that  some- 

alr^dy  been  done 

and  was  the 

the  press.  The 


report  should 

interagen- 

december,    1972) 

s  udles  should  be 


convened  to 

nsider  the 

executive 

ent,  I  am 

me  of  the 

ample,  one 

seem  to  im- 

e  Flanlgan 


Listen  to  this: 


pi  ices  I 


A  shift  away  from  high  price 
downward   adjustments   In  su  sply 
market  demand  Is  not  easy  to 
Ically — in  the  United   States 
other  countries.  Farmers  are 
clous  of  any  moves  to  reduce 
them  to  dependence  on  payments 
tlonal   treasuries.  A  rapid  decline 
numbers  Is  taking  place  general  1 
tries;   It  alarms  farmers,  and 
representatives  in  national  legislatures. 

Nevertheless,  farm  people  in  all  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  continue  t »  have  strong 
political  influence. 


supports  and 
to  meet 
Eichleve  poUt- 
is  well  as  in 
deeply  suspi- 
and  shift 
from  na- 
in  farm 
y  in  all  coun- 
ihelr  political 


Mr.  President,  I  would  ad< 
God  they  do.  Let  me  continue 
report: 

WhUe  the  number  of  farm 
to  decline   in  the  VS.,  farm 
stUl    pack    legislative     power 
through  commodity  organlzatl  ins 
rally  support  for  specific  Issueit 
unity  of  goals  among  the 

The     general      farm 
American    Farm    Bureau 
Orange,  the  Farmers  Union, 
Farmers  Organization — are 
cause  of  a  diversity  of  membe: ' 
viewpoints   between   the 


anl 
lesi 


ths 


pre  gram 
S3  stem 


Now  let  me  read  what 
to  say  about  a  farm  bill 

In  this  connection,  new  fa^m 
win  be  up  for  consideration  in 
seek  In  our  own  new  farm 
farther  toward  the  kind  of 
to  see  In  the  world  and  to 
new  program  as  much  flexibility 
to  adapt  to  a  negotiated  sltijatlon 
further  recourse  to  Congress. 

For    agriculture,    therefore, 
standpoints  It  appears  to 
to  negotiate  before  we  approacl  i 


ma  ce 


here,  thank 
with  the 

v^iters  continue 

organizations 

increasingly 

which  can 

because  of  a 

ip. 

organizations — the 

eratlon,     the 

the  National 

effective  be- 

vlews  and  of 


menbershi 


orga  ilzatlons. 


tie 


report  has 

year: 

legislation 

1973.  We  could 

to  move 

we  wish 

l^ulld  into  the 

as  possible 

without 


from    these 

more  sense 

the  Congress. 


April  12,  1973 
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How  do  you  like  them  apples? 

Mr.  President,  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
Flanlgan  report  language  I  have  just 
read,  the  President's  recent  farm  mes- 
sage is  right  on  time  and  on  target  with 
the  strategy  outlined  in  the  report. 

President  Nixon,  as  Senators  know, 
has  called  for  the  abolishment  of  our 
Nation's  farm  commodity  programs  and 
wants  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  gen- 
eral cropland  retirement  program,  a  pro- 
posal one  of  his  top  agricultural  econ- 
omists, Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  suggests  will 
not  work. 

Let  us  examine  once  again  a  few  of 
the  things  that  President  Nixon  had  to 
say  about  all  this  in  his  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  Natiual  Resources: 

AMSRICAN      AGRICULTURE A      BASIC      NATURAL 

RESOtntCE 

Government  influence  in  the  farm  com- 
modity market  place  must  be  reduced.  Old 
fashioned  Federal  intrusion  is  as  inappropri- 
ate to  today's  farm  economy  as  the  old  Mc- 
Cormlck  reaper  would  be  on  a  highly  so- 
phisticated modern  farm. 

We  must  allow  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
produce  for  expanding  domestic  demands 
and  to  continue  our  vigorous  competition  in 
export  markets.  We  will  not  accomplish  that 
goal  by  telling  the  farmer  how  much  he  can 
grow  or  the  rancher  bow  much  livestock  he 
can  raise.  Fidelity  to  this  principle  will  have 
the  welcome  effect  of  encouraging  both  fair 
food  prices  for  consumers  and  growing  In- 
come from  the  marketplace  for  farmers. 

We  must  reduce  the  farmers'  dependence 
on  Government  payments  through  increased 
returns  from  sales  of  farm  products  at 
home  and  abroad.  Because  some  of  our  cur- 
rent methods  of  handling  farm  problems 
are  outmoded,  the  farmer  has  been  unfairly 
saddled  with  the  unflattering  image  of 
drinking  primarily  at  the  Federal  weU.  Let 
us  remember  that  more  than  93  percent  of 
gross  farm  income  comes  directly  through 
the  marketplace.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
strong  and  independent  businessmen;  we 
should  expand  their  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  strength  and  independence. 

Finally,  we  need  a  program  that  wUl  put 
the  United  States  In  a  good  posture  for  forth- 
coming trade  negotiations. 

Even  a  most  cursory  review  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Flanlgan  report  and  the 
actions  taken  these  past  several  months 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  Butz 
should  leave  little  or  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  as  to  what  the  administra- 
tion is  up  to  concerning  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  this  Nation's 
future  domestic  and  foreign  agricultural 
policy. 

In  reviewing  these  matters,  it  is  most 
obvious  that  this  administration  is  or- 
chestrating all  aspects  of  this  policy 
without  consultation  with  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  many  ques- 
tions and  serious  concerns  about  many 
of  the  premises,  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  "father- 
less" report,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  condemning  either  the  con- 
tributors to  this  report  or  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  request  its  agencies  or 
experts  to  develop  and  submit  recom- 
mendations of  this  type  to  it  for  con- 
sideration. However,  when  such  studies 
and  resesirch  are  undertaken,  I  believe 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  public 
are  entitled  to  share  and  review  the  basic 
analysis  underlining  such  efforts.  In 
short,  why  was  not  the  basic  economic 
analysis  released  to  the  Congress  and  to 


the  public,  omitting  the  sections  of  this 
report  on  strategy?  Is  the  Congress  and 
the  public  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  finance  research  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
White  House?  What  plans  does  Secre- 
tary Butz  or  Secretary  Shultz  have  for 
releasing  this  basic  analysis  of  trends 
in  export  markets  in  the  absence  of  a  lib- 
eralization of  existing  policies  and  esti- 
mated effect  of  liberalization  through  full 
market  orientation? 

Analyses  such  as  provided  in  the  Flan- 
lgan Report  are  expected  of  USDA  re- 
searchers— but  Congress,  farm  leaders 
and  others  also  are  the  clientele  of  that 
Department — not  just  the  White  House. 

The  procedure  that  has  been  followed 
by  the  White  House  in  this  instance,  is 
but  another  example  of  the  attitude  that 
the  President  and  his  associates  in  the 
White  House  have  for  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation — an  attitude 
characterized  by  lack  of  tnist,  confidence 
or  respect  for  the  legislative  process.  Yes, 
the  attitude  of  only  "they"  know  what 
is  best  and  therefore  only  "they"  should 
be  permitted  to  make  all  of  the  important 
decisions  relating  to  the  future  policies 
of  this  Nation. 

In  making  the  Flanlgan  report  avail- 
able today,  I  hope  Congress  and  others 
interested  or  who  have  a  stake  in  our 
Nation's  agricultural  policies  will  take 
the  time  to  carefully  study  and  comment 
on  its  contents.  It  is  time  for  all  the 
cards  to  be  laid  on  the  table  for  eveyone 
to  see  and  assess  for  themselves. 

What  this  report  reveals,  in  other 
words,  is  a  strategy  for  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  in  terms  of  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  area,  without 
having  any  agreement,  without  having 
any  legislation  in  advance,  to  get  all  the 
details  of  negotiation  tied  down,  to  make 
commitments,  and  then  come  to  Con- 
gress and  say,  "Here  Is  what  we  have 
agreed  to.  Now  we  want  you  to  pass  a 
bill  that  will  certify  the  legality  of  what 
has  been  done." 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  the  factors 
of  this  report  are  in  error  or  represent 
policy  with  which  I  do  not  concur.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  many  areas  of 
the  report  are  soimd  smd  commendable. 
My  purpose  today  is  not  merely  to  en- 
dorse or  condemn  the  contents  of  this 
report,  but  to  call  attention  to  secrecy 
with  which  surrounds  It  and  the  actual 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  report's 
recommendations  either  have  or  are 
being  carried  out  beyond  public  view. 

For  instance,  one  set  of  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  this  report  that  dis- 
turbs me  in  particular  are  those  relating 
to  our  Nation's  dairy  industry.  The  re- 
port offers  dismantlement  of  our  dairy 
industry  as  one  of  our  Nation's  gifts  to 
the  world  at  the  international  bargaining 
table.  The  report  states: 

On  the  Import  side  there  would  be  an  In- 
crease of  a  billion  dollars,  entirely  accounted 
for  by  dairy  products. 


1980 

Situation 

1970       Bass  III 


Production     (t)illion     pounds, 

milk  equivalent).. 117.4      112.5  104.0 

Production  value  (billions  of 

dollars).... 6.7         8.4  7.8 


1970 


1980 

Situation 

Base  III 


Consumption  (billion  pounds, 

milk  equivalent) 117.4     113.5  116.0 

Net     trade     quality     (billion 

pounds,  milk  equivalent) —1.0  12.0 

Net  trade  value  (millions  ot 

dollars) -15  -944 

Farm   prices  (hundredweight, 

milk  equivalent) J5.70      $7.50  J7.50 

The  above  table  Indicates  that  dairy  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  will  drop  more 
in  a  fully  liberalized  situation  that  if  cur- 
rent policies  and  programs  are  continued. 
The  projections  show  milk  production  drop- 
ping from  117.4  billion  pounds  in  1970  to 
112.6  bUUon  pounds  in  base  1980,  and  to 
104.0  billion  pounds  In  case  HI  1980.  The 
fact  that  dairy  production  would  decline 
even  without  liberalization  suggests  that 
liberalization  would  not  mean  a  reverse  of 
existing  trends  in  dairy  production.  Rather 
it  would  intensify  those  already  in  motion. 

The  trend  in  dairy  for  some  time  has  been 
to  convert  grassland  from  mUk  cows  to  beef 
cattle.  The  Increased  profltablllty  of  beef 
relative  to  milk  would  pull  more  resources 
out  of  dairy  in  Case  HI  than  Is  base  1980, 
even  though  the  price  of  milk  would  not  be 
significantly  different  in  either  situation. 
Net  Income  to  the  dairy  Industry  would  be 
less  under  free  trade  than  under  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  policies,  but  It  would 
still  be  greater  than  in  1970.  Furthermore, 
the  presence  of  alternative  employment 
opportunities  In  agriculture  under  free 
trade  would  mean  that  some  farmers 
going  out  of  dairy  could  Improve  their  in- 
come position  without  leaving  agriculture 
altogether,  while  the  per  capita  income  of 
those  farmers  remaining  in  dairy  could  In- 
creased because  the  aggregate  would  be 
shared  among  a  smaller  number. 

Tobacco  farmers  in  States  like  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia  are  also  being  set  up  for 
eventual  elimination  of  their  price  sup- 
port program.  The  report  says: 

For  this  report  tobacco  leaf  trade  and  con- 
sumption have  been  projected  by  the  major 
world  trading  partners  to  1''80  under  three 
sets  of  assumptions.  Generally  speaking,  these 
sets  of  assumptions  provide  for : 

I.  No  trade  liberalization  and  a  coni^lnua- 
tlon  of  present  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

n.  Certain  liberalized  trade  policies,  in- 
cluding lower  U.S.  price  support  levels. 

ni.  Maximum  liberalization  resulting  in  a 
reasonably  free  and  competitive  world  mar- 
ket for  tobacco. 

The  countries  involed  in  liberalization  in 
Cases  n  and  HI  would  be  the  United  States, 
the  European  Community  and  Australia. 

Assuming  Improvement  In  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  to  be  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  trade  negotiations,  the  study 
group  concluded  that  some  liberalization 
along  the  lines  of  Case  11  would  produce  the 
most  balanced  package  of  results.  The  poten- 
tial gains  would  be  about  $200  million.  How- 
ever, It  is  recognized  that  this  would  be  an 
awkward  package  to  negotiate.  Furthermore, 
the  lower  prices  would  result  In  income  losses 
to  VS.  tobacco  farmers. 

The  study  group  therefore  felt  that  a  bet- 
ter alternative  to  general  trade  liberalization 
in  tobacco  would  be  to  subsidize  tobacco 
exports  as  necessary  to  keep  them  flowing 
into  world  markets  at  approximately  1970 
levels.  This  is  a  useful  poeslbUity  whether  or 
not  the  tobacco  support  program  ts  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  cost  of  export  subsidies  would  be 
substantially  less  but  there  would  probably 
be  a  drop  In  farm  income  in  the  tobacco 
sectcMT. 

As  you  see,  the  report  acknowledges 
that  many  of  America's  dairy  and  to- 
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bacco  farmers  would  be  injured.  But  the 
report  also  tries  to  make  a  case  for  clsdm- 
ing  that  America's  wheat,  feed  grain, 
soybean,  pork,  poultry  and  beef  pro- 
ducers would  be  greatly  aided. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
report's  projections  In  this  regard  will 
be  as  bullish  as  indicated.  But  here  is 
what  the  report  recommends  be  done 
with  respect  to  these  products: 

A  Negotiating  Strategy. 

The  potential  gains  from  negotiating  a 
policy  Alternative  UI  Uberallzatlon  in  the 
graln-feed-llvestock  sector  as  set  out  In  the 
percent  every  two  years.  For  variable  levies, 
a  ceUlng  would  be  calculated  and  this  cell- 
ing would  be  reduced  by  20  percent  each 
two  year  period.  For  lmp(»t  quotas  a  lib- 
eralization schedule  involving  Increased 
quantities  over  tbe  five  year  period  before 
full  liberalization  would  have  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Wheat  boards  and  state  trading 
agencies  present  a  more  difficult  problem. 
They  may  have  to  progressively  rellnqulsta 
their  Import  function  allowing  the  interna- 
tional trading  companies  to  take  over  this 
function. 

(2)  Agree  that  internal  support  systems 
will  be  adjusted  on  a  similar  schedule  or 
schedule  designed  to  allow  the  progressive 
liberalization  to  proceed  unhindered. 

(3)  Agree  that  export  subsidies  will  be 
progressively  reduced. 

(4)  Establish  a  coordinating  council  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  new  system.  Such 
a  councU  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  track  of  changes  that  were  taking 
place  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
In  commitments  If  the  course  and  biirden  of 
adjustments  did  not  go  as  anticipated.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  the  present  IWA  struc- 
tiu-e — the  Council  and  Secretariat — could  be 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  coordinating  councU. 
The  council  could,  but  need  not  be,  within 
the  GATT  framework. 

What  we  are  proposing,  therefore.  Is  a 
commodities  agreement,  but  not  one  of  the 
traditional  kind  limited  to  a  single  commod- 
ity which  seeks  to  rig  international  prices 
at  artificially  high  levels.  The  conunodltles 
agreement  we  foresee  would  cover  a  family  of 
commodities.  It  would  be  a  liberalizing  agree- 
ment removing  restrictions  from  trade,  per- 
mitting supply  and  demand  to  have  free 
reign  within  this  economic  family  of  com- 
modities, and  allow  prices  to  seek  their  own 
natural  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  surely  puts  a  new 
twist  on  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. In  fact,  it  Is  such  a  twist  that  it  is 
a  180-degree  turn.  As  further  explana- 
tion of  this  recommendation,  the  report 
states  c»i  page  65: 

As  our  analysis  shows  there  Is  an  element 
of  balance  In  the  graln-feed-Uvestock  nego- 
tiations for  the  developed  countries,  except 
Japan,  even  though  the  major  trade  benefit 
accrues  to  the  United  States.  Europe  will 
export  considerably  larger  quantities  of  dairy 
products  inasmuch  as  she  will  be  efficient 
in  dairy  products,  a  point  which  she  has 
made  to  us  consistently  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

This  report  is  the  base  for  our  Na- 
tion's futuie  agricultural  trade  policy 
and  it  has  been  under  Implementation 
for  the  past  several  months  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  talked  about;  it  has 
been  circulated;  it  has  been  commented 
upon  in  the  foreign  press;  it  has  been 
commented  upon  generously  and  with 
actual  quotations  In  what  we  call  the 
business  and  commodity  press;  its  con- 
tents are  known  all  over  the  world.  Tet, 
a  copy  of  this  report  has  not  been  shared 


officially  with  appropri4te  committees  of 
Congress.  It  was  only  b^  some  very  good 
fortune  on  my  part  tl^t  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  Today,  I 
have  made  it  part  of  ihe  Record. 

Nothing  in  this  repoH  is  damaging  to 
our  country.  It  Is  m^ly  a  matter  of 
recommended  policy  altd  strategy  to  be 
pursued.  I  hope  it  will  pe  reviewed  care- 
fully by  Members  of  Cohgress. 

The  Senate  Subcomijiittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  platu  to  thoroughly 
review  and  study  this  neport,  along  with 
the  President's  proposed  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

ExHiBrrll 
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1.   ISSITES   IN   ACRTCTn.TtrHAL   AND  TRADE 
POLICIES 

A.  Some  perspectives 
In  the  Kennedy  Round,  U.S.  negotiators 
sought  from  the  beginning  to  Include  agri- 
culture as  a  f  uU  partner.  The  U.S.  chief  nego- 
tiator Christian  A.  Herter  emphasized  In 
addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Ministers  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations,  as  well  as  In  talks  given  in  the 
United  States,  that  It  was  the  firm  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  negotiations 
must  Include  agricultural  products.  .  .  .  And, 
further  that  the  U.S.  Government  would  not 
be  prepared  to  conclude  the  negotiations  un- 
til equitable  tariff  and  trade  arrangements 
had  been  developed  for  agricultural  products. 
EC  Commissioner  Mansholt,  speaking  to  the 
GATT  for  the  Community,  also  stressed  the 
Importance  of  a  successful  negotiation  on 
agricultiu-e  and  committed  the  European 
Community  unequivocally  to  a  negotiation 
on  domestic  agricultural  policies.  The  Agri- 
cultural Ministers  subsequently  adopted  a 
resolution  which  became  a  part  of  the  charter 
for  the  Kennedy  Round.  It  stated:  "That, 
m  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  In 
world  trade,  the  trade  negoti^^  ions  shall  pro- 
vide for  acceptable  conditio,  s  of  access  to 
world  markets  for  agricultural  products." 

The  results  from  4  years  of  protected  nego- 
tiations, as  Is  well  known,  were  most  dis- 
appointing. Results  In  agriculture  fell  far 
short  of  those  In  the  Industrial  sector.  Some 
minor  concessions  on  U.S.  export  products 
were  negotiated,  and  the  U.S.  gave  a  valuable 
duty  binding  on  canned  hams.  In  the  final 
hours  of  the  Kennedy  Round  an  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  (lOA)  was  con- 
cluded that  provided  for  food  aid  by  major 
developed  countries  and  for  world  wheat 
prices  at  levels  beUeved  favorable  to  both 
exi)ortlng  and  Importing  countries  (in  the 
context  of  a  worldwide  wheat  shortage) .  The 
price  stabilization  part  of  this  agreement  col- 
lapsed in  1969,  and  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  which  replaced  the  IGA  in  1970 
does  not  contain  price  provisions  at  all  (al- 
though It  provides  for  negotiating  them  at 
some  future  time). 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  U.S.  negotiators  have  continued  to 
press  for  liberalization  of  agricultural  trade 
arrangements  in  bilateral  negotiations  with 
many  countries,  but  especially  the  EC  Coun- 
tries, as  well  as  In  GATT  and  other  multi- 
lateral forums,  with  many  of  the  same  frus- 
trations and  lack  of  results  that  character- 
ized the  Kennedy  Round.  Japan  has  liberal- 
ized its  quotas  on  a  number  of  items  and 
U.S.  sales  have  responded.  In  the  EC,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  steadily  worsened  as 
Internal  prices  on  grains,  and  thus  variable 
levies  at  the  border,  have  risen  and  as  more 
products  have  been  placed  under  the  re- 
strictive CAPS. 

In  spite  of  the  commitment  made  In  early 
1972  to  begin  preparation  for  a  new  nego- 
tiation, the  EC  appears  most  reluctant  to 
contemplate  liberalization  of  agricultural 
trade.  For  example,  the  High  Level  Trade 
Group  of  the  OECD  is  now  In  Its  final  stages 
of  preparing  Its  report  on  recommendations 
for  Improvements  in  the  International  eco- 
nomic envlroimient  In  the  1970's.  The  group 
has  found  the  agricultural  trade  issue  among 
the  thorniest  of  all  issues,  and  It  appears 
doubtful  that  they  can  reach  any  meaning- 
ful agreement.  Many  of  the  group's  members 
apparently  believe  that  agriculture  miist  be 
put  aside  as  a  special  problem  that  cannot  be 
dealt  with  In  parallel  fashion  to  the  Issues 
of  Industrial  products  and  can  be  dealt  with 
only  in  the  time  span  of  a  generation.  Also, 
the  EC  Is  being  exceedingly  difficult  In  the 
GATT  article  XXIV:  5  examination,  even  to 
the  point  of  claiming  that  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  must  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  this  examination. 
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B.  Domestic  agricultural  policies:  Barriers  to 
trade  liberalisation 
Why  has  so  little  progress  been  made  on 
agricultural  problems  in  previous  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  trade  negotiations?  Part 
of  the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  conflict 
between  freer  trade  and  the  domestic  farm 
policies  of  aU  countries,  part  In  the  con- 
tinued political  potency  of  farm  people  and 
part  in  the  extreme  concern  on  the  part  of 
EC  countries,  most  notably  the  French,  to 
protect  the  common  agricultxxral  policy, 
which  is  seen  as  the  most  tangible  manifes- 
tation of  European  regionalism. 

Incomes  of  farmers  In  all  Indxistrialized 
countries  lag  behind  those  of  non-farm 
groups.  A  prime  objective  of  national  agricul- 
tural policies  Is  raising  the  level  of  farm 
Incomes  both  In  absolute  and  In  relative 
terms.  Policies  adopted  which  are  Intended  to 
meet  this  objective  often  conflict  with  the 
objectives  of  liberalization  of  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products.  In  the  opening  three 
paragraphs  of  its  chapter  on  agriculture, 
the  report  of  the  WUliams  Commission  sum- 
marized succinctly  the  consequences  of  this 
Interrelationship  of  domestic  agrlcultiual 
and  trade  policies  as  foUows:  » 

"In  no  sector  of  the  economy  are  domestic 
and  International  policies  more  closely  re- 
lated than  In  agrlcultiu-e.  Their  Interdepend- 
ence Is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  gov- 
ernment policies,  especially  In  many  Indus- 
trial countries  which  seek  to  Improve  farm 
Income  primarUy  by  means  of  price  supports. 
These  support  prices  are  in  many  cases  deter- 
mined with  too  little  regard  to  market  condi- 
tions or  to  changes  in  agriculture  itself;  rapid 
technological  progress,  increases  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity, reductions  in  the  number  of  farms, 
and  increases  in  the  number  and  Importance 
of  larger,  Mghly  mechanized  farms. 

"High  price  supports  have  stimulated 
major  expansions  of  uneconomic  production 
In  many  countries.  To  find  outlets  for  this 
expanded  production,  these  countries  have 
Increasingly  curtailed  foreign  access  to  their 
home  msu-kets,  and  have  disposed  of  surpluses 
by  means  of  export  subsidization. 

"Particularly  adverse  have  been  the  trade 
effects  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
developed  by  the  European  Conununlty  dur- 
ing the  1960-8.  The  high  prices  fixed  under 
this  policy — supported  primarily  by  means  of 
variable  import  levies — have  prevented  effec- 
tive price  competition  and  forced  third  coun- 
tries into  the  position  of  residual  suppliers. 
Furthermore,  the  Community  has  used  ex- 
port subsidies  aggressively  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses produced  under  the  stimulus  of  Its 
high  support  prices." 

In  Annex  I  of  this  report  we  have  sum- 
marized the  major  features  of  the  agricul- 
tural policies  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
Canada  and  the  United  States — with  empha- 
sis on  the  policies  affecting  trade.'  Attention 
is  also  given  to  significant  changes  or  trends 
in  farm  policy  in  recent  years. 

High  price  supports.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
from  these  country  policy  reviews,  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  the  essential  features  of 
the  agricultural  policies  In  Japan  and  the 
European  Conununlty.  In  the  EC  and  several 
other  countries  these  price  supports  are  guar- 
anteed to  producers  without  any  limitations 
on  production. 

These  high  price  supports  while  Intended 
to  remedy  the  Income  problem,  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  a  small  proportion  of  pro- 
ducers— the  large  farmers — get  by  far  the 
largest  benefits  from  price  supports  or  other 
programs  based  on  volume  of  production;  for 
example.  In  the  United  States  60%  of  direct 
government  payments  In  1970  went  to  20% 
of  the  farmers,  those  with  gross  sales  over 
$20,000.  In  most  cotmtries  there  are  many 
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farmers  with  low  Incomes.  They  have  a  small 
volume  of  marketings  and  they  cannot  get 
any  substantial  income  benefits  from  high 
price  supports.  These  farms  are  too  small  to 
be  different  economic  units  and  can  survive 
In  competition  with  productive  farmers  in 
their  own  country  or  abroad  only  by  accepting 
very  low  returns  for  their  efforts.  In  effect, 
chronic  low  incomes  from  farming  stem  from 
having  too  many  of  the  "wrong"  resources 
In  farming— too  many  farmers  and  too  many 
outmoded  farm  skills  and  methods,  too  many 
crops  not  in  great  demand  by  consumers  on 
too  much  land— plus  too  few  of  the  "right" 
resources  m  farming— not  enough  capital  per 
farm,  too  small  an  acreage  per  farm  although 
too  much  land  In  farming  overaU,  and  too 
little  of  the  right  kinds  of  farm  skills.  There 
is  an  unsatisfactory  use  of  existing  resources, 
and  not  enough  of  needed  resources. 

High  price  supports  stimulate  production 
that  leads  directly  to  agricultural  surpluses. 
Import  barriers,  and  subsidized  exports  of 
high  cost  commodities.  Farm  prices  for  most 
products  and  In  most  countries  cannot  be 
substantially  Increased  without  creating  ex- 
cessively large  commodity  inventories  as  long 
as  price  guarantees  are  given  without  limi- 
tation. 

Rising  consumer  Incomes  In  most  devel- 
oped countries  do  not  lead  to  neater  total 
food  consumption  per  person,  only  to 
changes  In  the  mixture  of  foods  consumed  to 
more  expensive,  better  quaUty  foods  more 
desired  by  consumers."  A  rigid  system  of 
high  price  supports,  however,  does  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  signals  to  farmers 
through  the  marketplace  to  adjust  their 
production  decisions  In  the  direction  of 
changing  consumer  demands. 

Also,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  bene- 
fits of  high  price  supports  are  capitalized 
Into  high  land  prices  which  are  of  future 
benefit  only  to  the  present  owners  of  land 
In  practically  all  countries  the  Increase  in 
prices  of  land  during  recent  years  has  been 
markedly  greater  than  In  agricultural  in- 
comes.* Thus,  the  benefits  of  high  price 
supports  accrue  to  present  owners  not  as 
much  In  Increased  current  Incomes  as  in 
higher  capital  values— a  gain  which  they 
can  reap  at  time  of  sale,  but  It  represents 
an  added  capital  cost  to  the  new  buyer  and 
a  further  deterrent  to  needed  adjustments 
in  farm  policies. 

Other  mlsallocations  of  reso\irces  are  in- 
duced tadirectly  through  the  Influence  of 
present  agricultural  policies.  Under  the  as- 
surance of  high  prices  farmers  apply  larger 
quantities  of  fertilizer,  herbicides  and  other 
non-farm  inputs  than  would  otherwise  be 
used.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  land  Is  created  through 
the  supply  adjustment  programs.  In  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  where  grain  and  rice 
prices  are  supported  at  levels  from  100  to 
300  percent  above  world  pAce  levels,  uneco- 
nomic investments  of  a  Idi^-term  nature 
are  the  result  as  well  as  ov«-use  of  ferti- 
lizers and  other  productioi/^nputs  on  an 
aggregate  basis.  In  addition  «o  Inefficiencies 
In  use  of  resources  these  adied  inputs  po.se 
environmental  problems. 

Not  only  are  present  policies  inefficient  in 
solving  the  chronic  problems  of  low  Incomes 
for  rursl  people,  but  they  are  costly  to  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  higher 
food  prices  and  government  costs  of  pro- 
grams. According  to  Professor  Johnson  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  annual  world 
cost  of  the  "combination  of  barriers  at  the 
border  and  domestic  price  supports  and  sub- 
sidies" may  approach  $40  bUlion  Including 
about  $13  billion  In  the  EC  and  almost  $10 
bUllon  in  the  United  States.'  A  significant 
part  of  this  cost  estimate  for  the  United 
States  Is  the  cost  of  programs  to  remove  acres 
from  production — supply  adjustment  prob- 
lems thrust  upon  the  United  States  (the 
world's    largest    producer    and    exporter    at 
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grain  (a)  because  of  restricted  access  to 
markets  closed  by  high  price  supports  and 
import  barriers  and  (b)  because  other  coun- 
tries with  few  exceptions  make  no  attempt 
to  restrict  production  or  control  marketings. 
Our  conclusion  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
conflict  between  farm  policies  and  expanded 
international  trade  Is  that  a  solution  can 
be  found  only  If  domestic  support  policies 
move  away  from  high  price  supports.  To  the 
extent  this  conflicts  with  farm  income  objec- 
tives, payments  should  be  made  which  will 
be  as  nearly  production  neutral  as  possible. 
This  will  help  reduce  income  disparities 
within  agriculture,  promote  a  greater  flexi- 
bility in  prices,  and  prices  can  assume  more 
of  their  role  in  adjusting  supply  and  demand. 
At  the  same  time  this  change  would  permit 
a  liberalization  of  trade  barriers  and  help 
Insure  that  the  national  costs  of  farm  in- 
come support  will  be  borne  directly  by  the 
societies  which  deem  them  necessary  rather 
than  by  the  world  as  a  whole. 

A  shift  away  from  high  price  supports  and 
downward  adjustments  In  supply  to  meet 
market  demand  is  not  easy  to  achieve  po- 
litically— in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
other  countries.  Farmers  are  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  any  moves  to  reduce  prices  and  shift 
them  to  dependence  on  payments  from  na- 
tional treasuries.  A  rapid  decline  to  farm 
numbers  is  taking  place  generally  to  all 
countries;  it  alarms  farmers,  and  their  polit- 
ical representatives  in  national  legislatures. 

Nevertheless,  farm  people  to  all  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  continue  to  have  strong 
political  influence. 

While  the  number  of  farm  voters  con- 
ttoues  to  decline  to  the  U.S.,  farm  organiza- 
tions still  pack  legislative  power  tocreasingly 
through  commodity  organizations  which  can 
rally  support  for  epeciflc  issues  because  of  a 
unity  of  goals  among  the  membership. 

The  general  farm  organizations — the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization — are  less  effec- 
tive because  of  a  diversity  of  member  views 
and  of  viewpoints  between  organizations. 

The  commodity  organizations,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  zero  to  on  legislation,  and  they 
are  taking  over  legislative  functions  one© 
performed  by  the  general  organizations. 

They  are  more  sophisticated,  they  are  bet- 
ter organized,  and  they  have  better  access 
to  power  than  many  other  special  interest 
groups.  Dairy  farmers  to  particular  are  well- 
organized,  well-financed,  and  politically  ar- 
ticulate 1  Dairy  farms  to  considerable  num- 
bers are  still  found  to  almost  every  political 
district. 

Representative  George  Mahon,  as  another 
example,  led  the  floor  flght  last  week  when 
the  House  beat  back  (192-189)  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  farm  program  pavment  limita- 
tion to  $20,000  from  $55,000.  Worktog  hardest 
behind  the  scenes  were  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  and  the  Grato  Sorghum  Producers. 

There  are  many  regional  groups  such  as 
the  tobacco  associations,  the  Peanut  Council, 
and  the  Rice  Council  that  can  bring  pressure 
to  bear  to  the  interests  of  their  members. 
The  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion remains  a  potent  force. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives is  also  effective,  particularly  on  tax 
policy  and  other  things  that  concern  a  co- 
operative membership  that  ranges  from 
small  supply  and  purchasing  co-ops  to  the 
huge  Sunklst  and  Goldklst  operations. 

The  farm  sector  in  Japan  Is  a  highly  orga- 
nized, politically  active  factor.  Probably  the 
most  politically  active  and  effective  organ  in 
the  agricultural  area  is  the  Central  Union 
of  AgricxUtural  Cooperatives,  which  has  lo- 
cal cooperatives  in  virtually  every  rural  area 
In  Japan.  Japanese  agriculture  can  wield 
great  political  influence  since,  to  the  first 
place,  it  is  overrepresented  to  the  Diet  aa 
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to  be.  There  are  changed 
1960's  which   Include  those 
major    negotiating    countries 
changes  common  to  all. 

1.  Demand  for  Livestock 
is  widespread  appreciation 
rlcultural  policies  are  not 
mand  for  livestock  products 
ers  want.  World  prices  for 
have  climbed  markedly  to 
spite  of  an   tocrease   to 
1960's  of  some  40  percent, 
nlng  of  1972  the  European 
the  United  Kingdom  have 
and  charges  on  beef  import  i 
the  United  States,  too,  set 
quota  provisions  for  the 
In  1971  the  Soviet  Union 
provide  more  livestock 
pie,  imported  sizeable 
Australia,   and    has    been 
grains  to  boost  livestock 
expected  to  continue. 

2.  The  Community  at  the 
nedy  Round  was  to  the 
developing   a   Common 
(CAP).  Now  it  is  a  full-bloT^n 
though  still  developing  and 
to  more  products.  But 
disllluslonments  are  setttog 
quarters  Includtog  the  EC 
Many  farmers  are  unhappy 

(e.g.,    the    March    1971 
Brussels)  because,  to  their 
Incomes  are  too  low — 80 
ers  In  the  EC  have  Incomes 
two- thirds  those  of  todustrlal 
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over  CAP  policies  and  especially 
plementation  of  the  prtoclplef 
clal  responsibility  for  CAP 
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of  feed  for  livestock  production 
portant  grain  producers;  und  sr 
prices  of  grain  will  rise  relative 
product  prices. 

4.  Japanese  food  consumption 
changing  to  the  direction  of 
and  Western  Europe, 
consumption   of  livestock 
much  below  that  of  most 
countries;  this  situation  plus 
consumer   mcomes   makes 
market  for  Imports  In  the  197{) 
Important   liberalization   of 
has  already  occurred,  although 
been  slow.*  The  production  of 
tog  cut  by  a  new  acreage 
Itoe  with  a  policy  to  shift 
rice    toto   other   crops   and 
products. 
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6.  Tbe  United  States,  policy-wise.  Is  In  a 
markedly  changed  position  from  the  early 
1960's,  moving  toward  further  market  orien- 
tation. Large  government  stocks  had  accu- 
mulated under  the  stimulus  of  high  price 
supports  well  above  world  prices  In  the  19S0's 
and  early  sixties.  To  remedy  the  situation, 
payments  to  farmers  have  been  made  to  with- 
hold cropland  voluntarily  from  production. 
Acres  withheld  from  production  have  reached 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  total  cropland  and 
payments  to  farmers  the  range  of  $3  to  $4 
billion.  Price  supports  of  major  crops  have 
been  reduced  sharply,  movlnf  market  prices 
near  world  price  levels.  Total  export  subsi- 
dies dropped  from  a  high  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion in  the  early  1960'8  to  a  range  of  less 
than  $100  million  to  $200  million  In  recent 
years.  The  set-aside  feature  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tunU  Act  of  1970  has  Increased  the  options 
of  the  U.S.  farmer  to  respond  to  market 
forces;  once  the  farmer  who  chooses  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  has  taken  a  certain 
acreage  out  of  production,  there  are  no  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  bis  planting  decisions. 
In  effect,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  policies 
based  on  market  forces  has  tocreased  marked- 
l5  since  the  early  1960's — although  in  the 
absence  of  other  major  countries  taking  simi- 
lar action  the  costs  of  the  program  in  govern- 
ment payments  are  provtog  to  be  costly. 

6.  Consumer  tocomes  are  much  higher  In 
all  countries,  with  the  largest  rate  of  In- 
crease in  Japan  and  next  to  the  EC.  Con- 
tinued gains  are  expected  in  the  1970's.  With 
these  higher  incomes  have  come  shifts  in 
food  consumption  patterns  away  from  cereals 
to  animal  products.  Given  available  supplies 
at  "rtght"  prices,  there  Is  great  potential 
for  further  shifts. 

7.  Rapid  structural  changes  In  agricul- 
ture in  all  countries  have  brought  sharp  de- 
creases in  both  number  of  farms  and  em- 
ployment. Between  1960  and  1970  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culttire  in  most  OECD  countries  was  in  the 
range  of  25  to  40  percent  (44  percent  in 
Italy) .  Also,  the  proportion  of  production  in- 
puts from  nonfarm  sources  has  risen  sharply 
In  most  countries.  Crop  yields  and  output 
per  worker  on  farms  have  risen  accordingly. 

8.  Nonfarm  Income  is  of  increased  im- 
portance to  farmers  in  most  countries,  but 
especially  the  United  States  and  Japan.  For 
example,  to  the  U.S.,  the  Income  of  small 
farmers  (those  with  sales  of  products  under 
$10,000)  in  the  1960's  doubled  and  all  of  this 
Increase  came  from  nonfarm  earnings,  while 
their  numbers  declined  from  over  3  million 
to  less  than  2  million.  Thus,  all  of  the  in- 
creases in  income  from  farm  sources  went  to 
the  larger  farmers.  In  Japan  the  tocome  to 
farm  households  coming  from  nonfarm 
sources  increased  fourfold  during  the  1960's. 
As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  their  tocome 
from  farm  sources  decltoed  from  55  percent 
to  1960  to  40  percent  in  1969.<> 

In  comparison  with  a  decade  earlier,  bow- 
ever,  there  are  many  unchanged  elements. 
Incomes  to  workers  In  agriculture  still  lag 
behind  those  to  nonfarm  pursuits.  There  is 
still  general  overcapacity  despite  the  rapid 
structural  changes.  Unfortunately,  high  price 
incentives  have  led  to  sharp  increases  to 
prices  of  land  as  well  as  to  overinvestments 
In  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  other  nonfarm 
toputs  so  the  problems  of  needed  disinvest- 
ment in  agricultural  production  have  been 
accentuated. 

Most  significant  of  all  perhaps  among  the 
unchanged  elements  is  that  the  political 
pressures  against  changes  to  present  policies 
are  still  formidable.  Even  though  the  nimi- 
bers  of  farm  people  to  all  countries  have  de- 
clined sharply,  their  tofiuence  seems  little 
diminished.  In  Germany,  the  balance  of  po- 
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lltlcal  power  Is  now  based  on  a  small  political 
party  that  draws  an  important  base  of  its 
support  from  farmers  to  low-income  areas; 
Japan's  rultog  political  party  depends  on 
rural  people  for  a  vital  base  of  Its  support — 
and  a  similar  story  could  be  detailed  for 
most  industrial  countries.  It  is  possible  that 
these  farm  groups  are  not  really  as  politically 
powerful  as  believed,  but  it  is  the  politicians' 
perceptions   of   their   power   that   counts. 

In  summary,  there  are  some  definite 
changes  in  the  environment  that  could  make 
shifts  to  domestic  agricultural  policies  more 
attainable  to  the  1970's  than  previously. 

The  only  hope  for  fruitful  negotiations  on 
agriculture,  however,  is  to  move  to  a  direc- 
tion that  would  mtoimize  "costs"  of  policy 
changes  to  all  countries.  Moving  toward  a 
general  expansion  to  agricultural  production 
could  have  benefits  to  all  countries.  Livestock 
products  and  poultry  offer  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility for  expansion.  The  U.S.  experience 
of  the  last  two  decades,  with  a  doubling  of 
beef  and  poultry  consumption  per  capita,  is 
a  notable  example.  The  prospects  of  rlstog 
consumer  tocomes  and  a  conttoued  indus- 
trialization In  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
offer  similar  possibilities  to  those  countries. 

n.   GOALS   AND   BEKEFrrS 

A-  Potential  benefits  to   the    United  States 

from  general  liberalization  of  agricultural 

trade 

As  a  starting  potot  to  this  study,  we  de- 
cided to  test  as  specifically  as  possible  the 
significance  of  our  alleged  comparative  ad- 
vantage in  agriculture  and  to  arrive  at  quan- 
titative estimates  of  the  balance  of  benefits 
and  costs.  A  combtoed  study  was  made  for 
the  entire  graln-feed-Uvestock  sector  because 
of  the  strong  toterrelatlonshlps  among  these 
products.  To  our  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first 
time  this  ktod  of  study  has  been  attempted. 
Underlying  this  combined  study  were  spe- 
cial studies  on  gratos,  beef,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Special  studies  were  also  made  for  to- 
bacco and  sugar,  which  are  of  potential  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
For  other  commodities,  projections  are  based 
on  consensus  Judgments  made  with  the  aid 
of  commodity  specialists  in  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  and  Economic  Research 
Service. 

Projections  for  all  VS.  agricultural  exports 
to  1980.  with  and  without  liberalization,  were 
prepared.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
degree  of  liberalization,  assumed  for  the  1980 
"liberalized  projection"  to  this  section  of 
Part  II,  varies  by  products  and  commodity 
groups.  In  the  feed-livestock  sector,  exports 
and  Imports  were  projected  under  an  as- 
sumption that  cotmtrles  adopt  fully  market- 
oriented  policies;  varying  degrees  of  trade 
liberalization  were  assvimed  for  other  prod- 
ucts.'* 

In  no  sense  should  any  of  the  projections 
be  regarded  as  predictions.  Countries  have 
Interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  market 
place  to  agriculture  for  so  long  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  project  the  results  in  a 
situation  where  market  restratots  are  absent. 
The  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  not  so  much 
to  come  up  with  the  most  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  the  actual  numbers  as  it  was  to 
contrast  the  effects  of  trade  liberalization 
under  this  set  of  assumptions. 

Based  on  these  projections,  the  benefits  to 
the  United  States  from  trade  liberalization 
are  substantial.  The  potential  gains  are 
threefold:  a  substantial  improvement  In  the 
balance  of  payments;  an  Important  reduction 
in  government  expenditure;  smd  a  significant 
tocrease  to  net  farm  Income. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  would  rise  sharply 
from  the  estimated  $8.9  billion  to  1980  (with 
no  change  In  policies)  to  $18.4  billion;  im- 
ports would  rise  from  $7.7  billion  to  $9.0 
billion.  The  net  balance  of  trade  would  thus 
be  Improved  by  about  $8  billion. 


However,  If  present  agricultural  trade  poli- 
cies are  conttoued.  only  a  small  increase  in 
exports  is  projected  for  the  year  1980  and 
the  net  balance  of  trade  from  agriculture 
would  drop  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  from 
fiscal  year  1971.  These  large  gains  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  to  the  net  balance  of  trade  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  feed-livestock 
sector.   (Figures  1,  2,  and  5). 

Although  some  shifts  in  goverrmjent  ex- 
penditure and  net  farm  tocome  would  take 
place  In  other  commodity  sectors,  the  major 
effects  of  trade  liberalization  would  be  felt 
by  grain  and  livestock  producers. 

In  this  sector,  government  commodity  pro- 
gram expenditures  could  be  eliminated  with  a 
saving  estimated  to  be  almost  $4  billion  in 
wheat  and  feedgrato  commodity  program 
costs."  Producer  returns  from  marketings 
would  increase  by  $8  billion,  amoitotlng  to 
a  net  Increase  In  farm  Income  of  $4  billion 
after  allowing  for  the  end  of  government  pay- 
ments." (Figures  3  and  4.) 

There  are  other  Important  sources  of  bene- 
fits to  the  U.S.  economy,  although  they  are 
more  difficult  to  quantify.  The  added  gross 
tocome  to  farmers  represents  up  to  $12  bil- 
lion available  for  buytog  the  additional  to- 
puts required  to  produce  the  added  volume, 
and  for  family  living.  Rural  communities 
would  especially  benefit. 

It  Is  important  to  reemphaslze  at  this 
point  that  these  projected  benefits  do  not 
represent  our  estimates  of  what  the  agricul- 
tural picture  would  actually  be  to  1980  If 
trade  were  liberalized  as  assumed.  For  one 
thtog,  the  projections  are  based  on  estimates 
of  the  plausible  changes  to  demand  and 
the  supply  adjustments  possible  over  a  10- 
year  period  beginning  1970.  Very  substantial 
increases  in  consumption  of  animal  products 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  projected 
for  1980.  These  estimates  are  based  on  a 
situation  where  incomes  would  be  tocreas- 
ing  at  present  rates,  prices  would  be  at 
world  levels,  and  trade  barriers  (other  than 
health  regulations)  to  the  flow  of  grains  and 
other  feedstuffs  as  well  as  animal  products 
would  be  absent.  Since  the  policy  changes 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  situation  may 
themselves  require  a  period  of  gradual  change 
of  up  to  10  years,  probably  beginntog  not 
earlier  than  1975,  the  time  at  which  we  would 
arrive  at  free  market  supply.'demand  equilib- 
rium for  grains  and  livestock  has  obviously 
been  foreshortened  to  our  projections. 

More  realistic  estimates  could  probably 
be  made  by  revising  the  projections  to  1985, 
and  taking  toto  accoitot  the  effects  of  the 
transitional  measures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  alter  the  trading  environment  for 
agriculture  from  its  present  condition  to  one 
of  substantially  free  trade,  at  least  for  grains 
and  livestock.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
however.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  1980  rather 
than  1985  as  the  target  year  for  projections 
because  of  the  availability  of  several  other 
studies  giving  projections  for  1980  which 
could  be  used  as  a  starting  point.'" 

1970  was  chosen  as  the  base  year  for  pro- 
jections because  nearly  complete  statistical 
data  v/as  available.  Since  our  purpose  was  to 
predict  trends  rather  than  results,  we  felt 
that  the  time  compression  problem  was  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  changing  our  ap- 
proa'^h  for  this  study. 

What  these  projections  do  indicate  ts  the 
likely  trend  of  developments  If  multilateral 
negotiations  lend  to  substantial  trade  liber- 
allTatlon.  particularly  In  the  grain-livestock 
sector.  We  think  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefits  when  full  liberalization  Is  assumed 
in  that  sector  is  so  great  as  compared  to  the 
base  1980  situation  (or  the  other  partial  lib- 
eralization situations  discussed  below)  that 
It  Is  reasonable  to  rely  on  these  results  as  an 
indicator  of  trends  even  though  the  actual 
gains  may  differ  from  those  projected  to  this 
admittedly  Ideal  situation. 
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TABLE   I.-U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE,  1971   AND   1980 
UNDER  2  ALTERNATIVES 

II n  billions  of  doll*rs| 


Products 


1980 


1971       Base  Liberalized 


6.8 

4.8 

.7 

3.9 


EXPORTS 

Feed  livestock: 

Grains  and  feeds 2.9  2.8 

Oilseeds  and  products 2.1  2.9 

Dairy  and  poultry .3  .3 

Livestock  arid  products ^  '9 

Subtotal 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar  and  tropical  products. 

Total,  all  products 

IMPORTS 

Feed-livestock: 

Grains  and  feeds 2  .2 

Oilseeds  and  products 2  .3 

Dairy  and  poultry I  .2 

Livestwk  and  products 1.4  1-9 

Subtotal 1-9        2.6 

Cotton 0)         OT 

Tobacco 1  -2 

Fruits  and  vegetables .9  1.3 

Sugar  and  tropical  products 2.7  3.6 

ToUl, all  products 5.8        7.7 

Balance  of  trade +2.0     +1.2 


6.0 

6.9 

16.2 

.5 

.5 
.5 
.7 
.3 

.5 

.        .5 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.3 

7.8 

8.9 

18.4 



.2 
.3 
l.I 
1.9 


3.5 


1.5 
3.8 


9.0 
+9.4 


1  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


NOTES 


Subtotals  tor  the  feed-liveslock  sector  differ  from  those  shown 
In  the  grains-livestock  study  because  of  the  inclusion  in  this 
table  of  certain  feeds,  oilseeds,  and  livestock  products  of  pe- 
ripheral importance  for  the  specialized  commodity  study  pro- 
jections. ,     ,,  , 

Although  1970  v»as  used  as  the  base  year  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  projections.  1971  data  arc  shown  in  this  table  for 
purposes  of  comparison  because  they  were  the  latest  available. 

B.  Potential  benefits  to  the  United  States 
from  liberalization  of  trade  in  specific 
commodity  sectors 

Graln-Peed-Llvestock  " 
In  the  graln-feed-livestock  sector  three 
seta  of  policy  alternatives  were  considered — 
each  set  progressively  more  liberal — to 
appraise  their  Impact  on  production,  con- 
sumption and  trade  as  compared  with  the 
continuation  of  current  policies  in  the 
TInlted  States  and  other  major  exporting  and 
Importing  countries.  Briefly  the  policy  alter- 
Q&tlvGS  Arc  I 

1.  A  modest  liberalization  of  existing 
policies — A  standstill  of  price  Incentives  In 
the  EC,  combined  with  an  Increase  In  beef 
and  dairy  Import  quotas  In  the  XT.S.  and 
Japan,  and  elimination  of  the  Canadian 
feed-freight  assistance  program. 

2.  Liberalization  through  partial  market 
orlentetion — In  addition  to  the  above,  a 
reduction  In  EC  price  incentives  equivalent 
to  a  $15/m.t.  reduction  in  grain  prices,  com- 
bined with  conversion  from  variable  levies  to 
fixed  duties;  also,  a  complete  conversion  of 
the  Japanese  import  control  system  for  live- 
stock products  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  basis — 
but  with  rather  high  duties. 

3.  Liberalization  through  substantially  full 
market  orientation — Essentially  free  trade 
along  with  consistent  internal  agricultural 
policies,  with  the  grain-feed-livestock  com- 
plex supported  if  necessary  by  a  set-aside 
of  U.S.  acreage  sufficient  to  maintain  prices 
to  U.S.  farmers  at  1972  levels. 

In  the  absence  of  any  liberalization,  i.e. 
a  continuation  of  current  policies,  the  num- 
ber of  excess  acres  in  the  United  States 
would  increase.  If  present  U.S.  Government 
programs  were  in  effect  and  there  were  no 
limitation  on  total  costs,  the  program  costs 
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for  the  wheat  and  feedgraihs  program  would 
rise  to  almost  $4  billion,  Compared  with  an 
average  cost  of  (2  billion  In  19ea-71.  This 
result  is  the  consequence  ^f  projected  yields 
rising  at  a  faster  rate  tiitki  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  domestic  utUlzalon  of  feedstuffs, 
coupled  with  less  demand  for  exports.  U.S. 
exports  of  feedgralns  t  re  projected  to 
decline  somewhat  from  1170-71  levels.  In- 
creases expected  for  Eaa  xrn  Exirope  and 
Japan  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a  virtual 
disappearance  of  our  ma  rkets  In  Western 
Europe.  Further  Increases  I  a  exports  are  pro- 
jected for  soybeans  and  j  roducts — ^but  not 
nearly  what  could  be  rea  Ized  under  trade 
liberalization. 

The  overall  benefits  to  the  United 
States  "> — m  terms  of  in<  reased  trade  and 
Improved  balance  of  paymi  nts,  reductions  in 
costs  of  gvoemment  progn  ms,  and  Improve- 
ments In  net  income  to  :armers — are  sub- 
stantially greater  under  joUcy  alternative 
no.  3  than  under  altemati  ^e  no.  1  and  no.  2 
(table  2).  In  fact,  under  policy  alternative 
1 — a  modest  liberalization  of  existing 
policies — the  results  on  practlcaUy  all 
counts  are  less  favorable  1  ban  under  a  con- 
tinuation of  existing  polcles.  Exports  In- 
crease by  $1.1  billion  but  Imports  Increase 
by  $1.2  billion,  so  there  D  no  Improvement 
in  the  balance  of  trade.  Cc  sts  of  government 
wheat  and  feedgraln  pro-ams  are  reduced 
by  almost  $0.5  billion  as  cpmpared  with  the 
"base,"  but  net  Income  to  farmers  from 
marketings  drops  by  $1.6  billion. 

Alternative  2,  a  llberallzi  tlon  through  par- 
tial market  orientation,  does  achieve  net 
trade  gains  of  about  $4  bl  lllon.  Government 
progn:  am  costs  are  down  by  more  than  $2 
billion  .""^S^armers'  net  incc  me  from  market- 
ings are  mstjer  by  $1.6J&1TI1o1k  However,  total 
net  lncome^^"4««Bsers  is  lower  Kinder  alterna- 
tive 2  because  the  Incresise  1  net  Income  from 
marketings  does  not  ofTse ;  the  loss  in  gov- 
ernment payments. 

It  is  only  under  polU  <f  alternative  3 — 
substantially  full  market  orientation — that 
there  is  a  substantial  net  g  tin  to  farm  Income 
even  with  a  discontlnuar  ce  of  government 
payments.  Under  this  all  ernative  all  "set- 
aside"  U.S.  cropland  would  be  needed  to  meet 
the  Increased  demands  foi  foodstuffs  (figure 
6),  and  prices  received  bj  farmers  for  most 
foodstuffs  and  meats  wou  d  rise  in  response 
to  increased  demand  in  foreign  countries. 
The  potential  benefits  from  an  adoption 
of  market-orlentatlon  pol  Icies  by  all  coun- 
tries were  estimated  as  fjllows:  (1)  In  Its 
Indicative  World  Plan,  tte  FAG  made  pro- 
jections of  consumption  <  f  animal  products 
for  1980.  These  projectloi  is,  with  some  ad- 
justments, were  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
this  study.  Then  estimate;  were  made  of  the 
consumption  of  beef,  p  Jrk,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products  that  coul«  result  In  various 
countries  based  on  a  si'  nation  where  the 
principal  determinants  of  consumption 
would  be  per  capita  Incc  tnes  and  prices  at 
world  market  levels  (flgur  >  7) .  No  trade  bar- 
riers (other  than  health  egulatlons)  would 
impede  the  fiow  of  produd  s.'" 

In  most  countries  of  Western  Europe,  ris- 
ing Incomes  and  the  shift  In  the  grain/meat 
price  relationship  Implicl  in  the  liberaliza- 
tion assumption  would  le  td  to  moderate  In- 
creases in  beef  consumptl  on.  In  Japan  there 
would  be  a  sharp  increa  ;e  in  consumption 
of  beef  (and  also  pork,  poultry  and  dairy 
products)  over  the  "base"  projection  for  1980 
because  of  the  continue  I  increase  in  con- 
sumer incomes  and  the  g  reat  drop  in  prices 
of  meat  and  milk  prod  nets  which  would 
result  from  removal  of  t  rade  barriers.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  high  ra  :es  of  consumption 
in  exporting  countries  i  uch  as  Argentina. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealai  d  would  decrease — 
since  internal  prices  wot  Id  rise  due  to  in- 
creased demand  for  expon  s. 

Next,  the  production  oi  livestock  products 
and  total  feed  availabilH  ies  were  estimated 
based  on  a  common  set  of  world  prices.  A 


large  part  of  the  Increased  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  beef  would  be  met  by 
beef  produced  with  grain  gn^wn  in  the  U.S. 
The  increased  demand  for  beef  combined 
with  larger  foreign  demand  for  other  live- 
stock products  also  would  rec  [ulre  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  use  of  feed  <  oncentrates.  As 
a  result,  grain  and  pasture  requirements 
would  Increase  to  the  point  where  all  of  the 
now  idle  cropland  in  the  Unit;ed  States  would 
be  brought  Into  production;  With  the  In- 
creased demand.  U.S.  price  levels  would  rise 
moderately  for  wheat  and  feedgralns  as  well 
as  for  all  livestock  products  except  dairy 
products.  Prices  at  which  commodities  in  the 
grain-feed-Uvestock  complex  are  traded  in 
the  world  market  would  Inciease.  but  inter- 
nal prices  In  the  EC  and  Japan  would  drop 
substantially.  I 

In  comparison  with  the  "b^se"  projections, 
U.S.  exi)orts  would  Increase  t>y  about  $9  bil- 
lion. Most  of  this  Increase  ^ould  be  due  to 
increased  quantities  but  higl  ler  prices  would 
account  for  roughly  a  qua  rter  of  the  In- 
crease. Almost  two-thirds  cf  the  total  In- 
crease would  be  in  grains  and  soybeans — 
53  million  additional  metri:  tons  of  feed- 
grains  and  285  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 
The  remainder  is  from  aiiimal  products: 
Increased  exports  of  beef  aie  the  principal 
factor  although  modest  ln(rea6es  are  pro- 
jected for  other  animal  products  except  dairy. 

On  the  import  side,  thefe  would  be  an 
Increase  of  a  billion  dollar's,  entirely  ac- 
counted for  by  dairy  produce.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
Import  processing-type  be^f  even  though 
our  net  balance  of  trade  in 
sharply  to  an  export  positiiin.  The  price  of 
those  beef  imports  rises  because  of  higher 
world  price  levels  for  beef,  in  contrast  to 
those  for  the  "base"  projecti  jns. 


The  large  projected  gainsi  In  U.S.  exports 
of  feedstuff's  may  seem  unat  lainable  to  some 
readers  of  this  report.  Thuii,  we  offer  some 
substantiation  of  the  potc  ntial  that  does 
exist.  The  use  of  feedstuffi;  In  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  6  3  million  short 
tons  in  the  last  15  years  hi  a  situation  of 
market-orientation  similar  1  o  that  proposed 
for  other  countries  In  the  feed-livestock 
sector.  A  recent  study  for 
Policy  Research  Centre  coi  eludes  that  for 
the  year  1968,  if  consumptioi  i  and  production 
In  the  EC  Six  were  at  world  prices  (world 
grain  price  of  $70  per  mutric  ton  versus 
an  EC  price  of  $98  per  metilc  ton),  produc- 
tion of  grain  in  Europe  yould  have  been 
lower  by  23  million  metric  tons  and  con- 
sumption higher  by  49  milll  >n  metric  tons — 
a  net  Import  requirement  of  72  million  metric 
tons  for  the  year  1968.  not  980,  and  for  the 
Six,  not  the  enlarged  EC' 
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The  study  group  therefore  felt  that  a  bet- 
ter alternative  to  general  trade  liberalization 
in  tobacco  would  be  to  subsidize  tobacco  ex- 
ports as  necessary  to  keep  them  flowing  into 
world  markets  at  approximately  1970  levels. 
This  Is  a  useful  possibility  whether  or  not 
the  tobacco  support  program  is  continued  in 
its  present  form.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
cost  of  export  subsidies  would  be  substan- 
tially less  but  there  would  probably  be  a 
drop  in  farm  income  in  the  tobacco  sector. 
Sugar 

World  trade  In  sugar  is  perhaps  the  most 
highly  regulated  of  all  commodities  and 
therefore  the  most  unlikely  in  which  to  hy- 
pothesize a  free  trade  situation  or  even  any 
significant  moves  toward  freer  trade. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  gaining 
useful  concessions  in  multilateral  negotia- 
tions from  the  principal  importers  of  farm 
products — Western  Europe  and  Japan  sugar 
has  a  low  priority  for  inclusion  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  study  group  also  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  any  benefits  from  a  major 
move  to  liberalize  the  world  sugar  trade 
Other  countries  are  not  likely  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  such  moves.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
event  that  s\igar  Is  included  in  negotiations 
they  suggested  several  possible  trade-offs 
with  the  EC  and  Japan  in  moves  toward 
some  liberalization.  One  of  these  Involves 
shifting  71/2  percent  of  total  U.S.  sugar  re- 
quirements from  domestic  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers. Further  details  on  the  results  of  the 
special  study  on  sugar,  are  in  Annex  IX. 
Peanuts  "> 

The  United  States  maintains  import  duties 
on  peanuts  and  peanut  products  and  also 
restricts  entry  through  Import  quotas.  Pea- 
nuts for  human  consumption  have  a  low 
priority  for  inclusion  in  the  multilateral 
negotiations.  (Peanuts  and  peanut  meal  for 
feeding,  of  course,  are  caught  up  in  the  grain- 
feed-livestock  complex.)  There  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  major  gains  to  major  import- 
ers of  U.S.  agricultural  products  through  U.S. 
concessions  on  peanut  duties  or  quotas. 

The  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United 
States  is  limited  by  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  designed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  for  food  use.  Production  Is 
highly  efficient  and  further  gains  in  efficiency 
are  being  made.  Producer  prices  are  protected 
by  means  of  a  price  support  program  at  levels 
related  to  food  use — about  twice  the  value  of 
peanuts  for  crushing  into  oil  and  meal. 

The  acreage  allotment,  marketing  quota 
and  price  support  programs  doubtless  would 
be  modified  sharply  or  discontinued  If  the 
Import  quota  for  peanuts  were  removed  and 
the  Import  duty  were  reduced.  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  likely  would  vary  vrtdely  from 
year  to  year,  but  on  the  average  would  be 
unlikely  to  fall  below  U.S.  requirements. 
Prices  would  fluctuate  sharply  and  move  to- 
ward the  world  price  level.  U.S.  producers 
would  receive  a  smaller  net  Income  per  acre 
of  peanuts  than  they  now  receive.  U.S. 
peanut  production,  however,  would  be  am- 
ple on  the  average  to  supply  the  domestic 
market.  In  some  years,  substantial  quantities 
of  peanuts  would  move  into  the  export  mar- 
kets. Any  significant  Increase  in  imports  of 
peanuts  or  peanut  oil  under  these  circimi- 
stauces  appear  Improbable. 
Rice=» 

Rice  also  has  a  low  priority  for  negotiation, 
although  the  liberalization  estimates  assume 
some  liberalization  In  the  EC  rice  Import 
system.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  major 
gains  to  the  United  States  that  would  result 
from  concessions  of  other  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  U.S.  concessions  on  rice. 

The  developed  countries  Involved  in  the 
proposed  multilateral  negotiations  do  not 
produce   the   types   of   rice   desired  In   the 


United  States  (except  possibly  broken  rice) , 
so  there  would  be  limited  Interest  in  obtain- 
ing concessions  on  U.S.  rice  duties. 

Removing  the  present  U.S.  support  price, 
thereby  allowing  farmers  to  export  all  the 
rice  they  are  willing  to  produce  at  world 
prices,  would  depress  world  prices.  Other 
major  exporters,  especially  developed  coun- 
tries such  as  Italy,  would  need  to  reduce 
their  prices  through  larger  subsidies  or  re- 
move their  support  prices  in  order  to  remain 
competitive. 

Under  this  type  of  program  the  Income 
level  of  U.S.  rice  farmers  would  be  lowered 
so  cei-tificates  or  direct  payments  would  be 
needed  to  help  maintain  farmers'  Income. 
Devsloping  countries,  especially  those  Im- 
porting rice,  would  be  the  main  beneficiaries 
due  to  lower  food  costs. 

If  all  present  export  programs  were  abol- 
ished and  the  U.S.  were  to  become  a  residual 
supplier  of  rice,  U.S.  rice  producers  would 
probably  be  required  to  cut  back  acreages 
consldorably  and  experience  a  loss  in  income. 
The  U.S.  or  other  long  grain  producers  would 
continue  to  serve  only  those  limited  mar- 
kets where  grades  and  quality  are  critical. 
Italy  or  Far  East  exporters  would  be  free  to 
service  many  of  the  large  Asian  markets. 
Other  Commodities 

Exports  of  some  commodities,  such  as 
seeds,  would  be  helped  indirectly  by  liberal- 
ization and  increased  foreign  production  In 
the  grain  feed'-livestlbck  complex;  while  oth- 
ers, such  as  animal  byproducts  and  vegeta- 
ble oils  would  face  increased  competition. 
Some  commodities,  such  as  cotton,  tree  nuts, 
and  seasonal  fresh  vegetables  already  have 
good  access  to  the  markets  of  the  EC  and 
Japan.  For  these  products.  Increased  trade 
depends  more  on  market  development  than 
on  reducing  tariffs  or  quotas.  Other  com- 
modities, particularly  fresh  citrus  and  proc- 
essed fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  could 
benefit  significantly  from  trade  liberaliza- 
tion. 

The  projections  used  in  developing  Table 
I,  were  based  on  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
trade  liberalization,  If  any,  for  commodities 
other  than  those  included  In  the  special 
studies.  The  prospects  for  Increased  trade 
through  liberalization  for  some  of  these — 
particularly  citrus  where  the  political  need 
for  liberalization  is  acute — warrant  further 
study. 

TABLE  2.-CHANGES   IN   GRAIN-FEED-UVESTOCK  SECTOR 
UNDER  DIFFERENT  POLICY  ALTERNATIVES! 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Item 


1980 
base 


1980  policy  alternative 


Exports 4,463        5,554  8,649  13,517 

Imports 1,876       3.055  2,102  2,664 

Netlrade +2,587    -t-2,499  -f6.547  -H0,853 

Change  from  base —88  -f3,960  -1-8,266 

Net  returns  to  farmers 

from  marketings..    23,220      21.640  24,915  31,083 

Change  from  base -1,580  +1,695  +7,863 

Government  pay- 
ments to  farm- 

ers'.. 3,754       3,303  1,687  0 

Change  from  base —451  —2,067  -3,754 


■  Includes  beef,  pork,  poultry  meat,  eggs,  milk,  wheal,  feed- 
grains,  and  soybeans.  Note  that  there  are  various  miscellaneous 
items  in  the  data  for  the  feed-livestock  subseclor  in  table  1  not 
included  in  this  table. 

'  Under  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

C.  Comparison  of  potential  benefits  and 
costs  to  the  United  States,  the  enlarged 
European  Community,  and  Japan  from 
liberalization  of  trade  in  the  feed-live- 
stock sector 

Although  the  United  States,  Argentina. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  from  liberalization 
In  the  grain-feed-livestock  sector  In  balance 


of  payments  terms,  overall  economic  bene- 
fits would  accrue  to  all  major  exporters  and 
Importers. 

1.  Balance  of  Payments  Effects — According 
to  our  projections,  the  United  States  could 
experience  an  improvement  of  as  much  as 
$8  billion  In  Its  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion over  a  10  year  period,  if  all  trading  coun- 
tries were  to  move  to  virtually  free  trade 
in  the  grains-feed-livestock  sector.  Argentina. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  gain  $2.3 
billion,  $2.0  billion,  and  $1.2  billion  respec- 
tively. Japan  would  incur  an  additional  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  of  approximately 
$14  billion, "while  the  European  Community 
would  gain  by  about  $0.5  billion  (table  3). 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  the  projec- 
tions would,  we  believe,  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  deficit  which  Japan  would  experience 
and  the  improvement  which  the  U.S.  would 
obtain,  but  would  not  modify  the  general 
trend  in  balance  of  payments  relationships 
among  the  principal  countries  concerned.-' 

2.  Costs  to  Governments — The  current  lev- 
el of  government  cost  for  support  programs 
and  set  aside  payments  In  the  grain-live- 
stock sector  will  be  an  estimated  $2  9  billion 
for  the  United  States  in  1972,  $1.5  billion 
for ,  the  EC  Six,  and  $2  billion  for  Japan. 
Although  we  have  no  estimates  for  the  in- 
crease in  cost  to  governments  by  1980  lor 
the  EC  and  Japan  under  a  continuation  of 
current  price  support  programs,  we  anticipate 
that  costs  in  both  cases  would  rise  at  a  sub- 
stantially faster  rate  than  In  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  necessity  to  take 
more  and  more  surplus  grains  into  inter- 
vention at  artificially  high  prices.  In  the 
United  States,  the  projected  cost  to  govern- 
ment would  rise  to  $3.8  bUllon  In  1980  if  cur- 
rent programs  were  continued  without 
change. 

Under  liberalization,  all  of  these  costs  to 
government  would  drop  away.  If  Europe  and 
Japan  were  to  make  up  the  full  drop  in  net 
income  to  farmers  projected  for  the  liberal- 
ized 1980  situation,  however,  they  would 
each  be  faced  with  costs  on  the  order  of  $4 
or  $4.5  biUion.  The  EC  would  also  be  faced 
with  a  loss  of  revenue  from  the  elimination 
of  the  variable  levy,  but  presumably  this 
could  be  made  up  by  Increasing  the  value 
added  tax  slightly.  An  Increase  of  less  than 
half  of  1  percent  would  be  required  to  offset 
the  loss. 

The  member  countries  of  the  EC  also  bear 
farm  program  costs  relatlixg  to  the  encovirage- 
ment  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. To  a  lesser  extent  the  United  States  and 
Japan  also  bear  certain  costs  for  agricultural 
research,  training  programs,  and  other  aids 
to  farmers.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  value  of 
these  costs  would  not  differ  significantly 
whether  or  not  there  was  liberalization,  al- 
though the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  spent  would  shift.  There  are  already  in- 
dications in  both  Europe  and  Japan  that 
relatively  more  funds  will  be  spent  on  en- 
couraging livestock  production  in  coming 
years.  No  specific  estimates  were  made  for 
the  probable  value  of  those  costs  in  1980. 

3.  Returns  to  Producers — In  the  aggregate, 
the  United  States  would  obtain  a  net  in- 
crease In  returns  to  producers  from  liberali- 
zation, while  the  European  Community  and 
Japan  would  both  experience  a  decline.  When 
the  benefits  of  structural  reform  In  agricul- 
ture which  the  EC  and  Japan  wotild  obtain 
are  taken  into  account,  however,  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  aggregate  drop  would  create 
as  many  Income  employment  problems  for 
either  economy  as  would  a  continuation  of 
present  agricultural  support  policies.  The 
gain  in  net  returns  to  U.S.  farmers  would  be 
about  $4  billion.  whUe  the  aggregate  loss  in 
net  returns  to  agriculture  would  be  very 
roughly  $4.5  billion  in  the  EC  and  probably 
at  least  $4  billion  In  Japan.- 

4.  Effects  on  Consumers — There  would  be 
a  very  substantial  reduction  In  prices  of  meat, 
dairy  products,  eggs,  and  food  grains  to  con- 
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Bvuners  In  both  the  enlarged  EC  and  Japan, 
making  possible  a  greatly  Increaaed  Intake 
of  protein.  TTie  possible  Improvement  In  con- 
sumer welfare  is  equivalent  to  as  much  as 
$33  billion  in  Japan  and  $10  bUllon  In  the 
EC.  Also  pensioners  and  low  Income  groups 
U\  the  United  Kingdom  will  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  higher  food  costs  in  the 
enlarged  EC  If  policies  are  not  changed.  The 
cost  of  food  In  the  XJ  JC.  Is  expected  to  Increase 
by  at  least  10  percent. 

In  the  United  States,  where  meat  produc- 
tion has  already  expanded  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  price  down  to  a  level  where  mass 
consumption  has  become  not  only  possible 
but  normal,  the  effect  of  liberalization  may 
cause  meat  prices  to  be  slightly  higher,  but 
the  long  term  decline  In  real  food  prices  will 
continue. 

5.  Oalns  In  Economic  Efficiency — A  move  to 
the  market-orientation  policies  in  the  feed- 
livestock  sector  would  have  positive  benefits 
to  much  of  European  and  Japanese  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Total  resources  used  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion would  very  likely  Increase  as  the  addi- 
tional resources  needed  for  livestock  produc- 
tion would  more  than  ofTset  the  reductions 
In  crop  production.  Furthermore,  the  shift 
from  grain  to  livestock  production  Is  a  shift 
from  production  of  lowest  labor  use  to  one 
of  higher  labor  use.  It  can  thus  slow  up  some- 
what the  pressures  for  movement  of  labor 
out   of   agriculture,   especially    In   Europc^^" 

As  for  the  United  States,  other  analysts 
have  pointed  out  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
prlncif>&l  advantages  of  the  U.S.  in  trade  In 
goods  will  be  in  certain  agricultural  products 
in  which  we  have  special  climate  and  re- 
source advantages  (e.g..  the  Corn  Belt)  and 
blgh-technology,  capital  intensive  Industrial 
goods.-*  The  projected  large  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  that  coxild  come  from 
liberalization  of  the  feed-livestock  sector 
bears  out  this  hypothesis.  Interestingly,  how- 
ever, the  capital  associated  with  each  agri- 
cultural worker  In  the  production  of  grains 
and  soybeans  is  among  the  highest  of  any 
VS.  indiistry.  And  the  level  of  technology 
associated  with  this  production  Is  by  no 
means  modest. 

D.  Adfustmtnta  implied  for  the  United  States 
by  liberalization  of  trade  in  the  grain-feed- 
liveatock  sector 

Structure  of  U.S.  Agriculture 

It  Is  customary  in  discussing  U.S.  agricul- 
ture to  talk  as  if  American  farmers  could  be 
neatly  classified  according  to  the  kind  of 
commodity  which  they  principally  produce, 
1  e.,  dairy  fanners,  cattlemen,  wheat  growers, 
poultrymen.  and  so  forth.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, many  farms  in  the  grain-feed-livestock 
sector  do  not  produce  only  one  crop  or  ani- 
mal product.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
wheat,  feedgrains.  and  soybeans  can  be  and 
often  are  grown  Interchangeably.  Livestock 
people  too  may  well  grow  grain  as  well  as 
hogs,  or  use  available  pasture  land  for  beef 
cattle  as  well  as  dairy  cows. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  designed 
to  encourage  shifts  in  production  as  market 
conditions  change.  This  Act  recognized  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  country  with  relative 
efficiencies  in  one  or  another  kind  of  agri- 
cultural production  which  should  be  capital- 
ized on.  When  we  speak  of  the  adjustments 
which  fuller  market  orientation  would  re- 
quire from  American  farmers,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  adjustments  which  would  de- 
mand wholesale  changes  in  farming  prac- 
tices. In  many  cases  the  shifts  in  the  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture  projected  under 
a  market -oriented  situation  could  be  accom- 
plished relatively  smoothly  without  a  loss  of 
Income  to  farmers  producing  those  commodi- 
ties which  are  not  likely  to  benefit  from 
liberalization. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The   aggregate    Improvelnent 
come  to  farmers  in  the  lib  irallzed 
atlon  as  compared  to  the 
tion  Is  such  that  the  United 
probably  continue  to  empfoy 
all  those  now  engaged  in 
prove  their  individual  incoAies 

The   tables   and   discuss  Ion 
lay  out  in  more  detail  soi  ne 
ments  liberalization  woul< 
can  agriculture. 


Beef 


19  0 


Production  (billions  of  pounds).  22J3  29. 0 
Production  value  (billions  of 

dollars).... 6  5       11.6 

Consumption  (billions  of 

pounds) 2410       31.1 

Net  trade  quantity  (billions 

of  pounds) — 1J7      —2.1 

Net  trade  value  (millions  of 

doHars)-..  -rt5      -967 

Farm  price  (hundredweight)...        |9         }40 


As  the  above  table  shows 
tion  Is  projected  to  increas  > 
pounds  in  1970  to  29.0  bill  on 
rent  policies  and  prograr  s 
by  contrast.  It  will  rise  to  :  3 
m  a  fully  liberalized  sltu{i.ion 

In  order  to  achieve  the 
In  beef  production  . 
free  trade,  the  United 
make  additional  land 
cattle.  Some  grassland 
dairy  would  be  converted 
Idle  cropland  would  be 
Increase  In  cattle 
tional    areas   such    as   the 
accelerate. 

The  c^sening  up  of  the 
EC  markets  to  beef  Impoifs 

substantial   increase  in 


I  dditional  Increase 

projected  for  1980  imder 

would  have  to 

available  for 

being  used  for 

to  beef  and  some 

for  cattle.  The 

production  in  non-tradl- 

southeast    would 


Sta  ;es 
reso'  trees 


uasd 


to  the  magnitude  of  the 
foreseen    In    comparison 
capacity  of  traditional  su 
market  without  susbtantli{l 
ductlon  practices,  which 


Production  (billon  pounds,  milk 

equivalent) 117 

Production   value  (billions  of 

dollars) 

Consumption  (billion   pounds, 

milk  equivalent) 

Net    trade    quantity    (billion 

pounds,  milk  equivalent)... 

Net  trade  value  (millions  of 

dollars) 

Farm    prices  (hundredweight, 

milk  equivalent).. J5, 


117  4 


Sta  es 


prograi  is 


C  ase 


The  above  table  Indicates 
duction  in  the  United 
in  a  fully  liberalized 
rent   policies   and 
The  projections  show  mlli 
ping  from   117.4  billion 
112.5  billion  pounds  in 
104.0  billion  pounds  In 
fact    that    dairy    production 
even    without    liberalizatii>n 
liberalization  would  not 
existing  trends  in  dairy 
it  would  simply  intensUj 
motion. 

The    trend    In    dairy 
been  to  convert  grasslani 
to   beef   cattle.    The 
of   beef   relative   to   milk 
resources  out  of  dairy  in 
base   1980,  even  though 
would  not  be 
situation.  Net  Income  to 
would  t>e  less  under  free 
a  continuation  of  preset^ 
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In   net   In- 
1980  situ- 
base  1980  sltua- 
States  colli  d 
In  agriculture 
farming  and  Im- 
tn  the  process, 
which   follow 
of  the  adjust- 
Imply  in  Ameri- 


1980 
1980  situation 
base  III 


33.4 
14.7 
31.2 

+2.2 

+1,955 
W4 


U.S.  beef  produc- 
from  22.3  billion 
pounds  if  cur- 
are  continued; 
.4  billion  pounds 


Japanese  and  the 
would  result  in 
UJ3.   exports,  due 
It  .crease  in  demand 
vith    the    limited 
1  ipliers  to  fill  that 
changes  in  pro- 
do  not  foresee. 


1  re 


1980 
1980  situation 

base  III 


112.5 
8.4 
113. 5 
-1.0 
-15 
J7.50 


104.0 
7.8 
116.0 
12.0 
-944 
$7.50 


that  dairy  pro- 
will  drop  more 
situation  than  if  cur- 
are  continued, 
productltm  drop- 
pfcunds   In   1970  to 
1  ase   1980,  and  to 
in   1980.  The 
would   decline 
suggests    that 
iliean  a  reversal  of 
production.  Rather, 
those  already  In 


Incr  ased 


some   time   has 

from  milk  cows 

profitability 

would   pull   more 

Case  in  than  In 

he  price  of  milk 

significantly  different  In  either 

he  dairy  industry 

trade  than  under 

policies,  but  It 


would  still  be  greater  than 

more,  the  presence  of  alternative 

ment    opportunities    in 

freer  trade  would  mean 

going  out  of  dairy  coxild 

come   position   without   leav^g 

altogether,  while  the  per  a 

those  farmers  remaining  in 

increased  because  the 

shared  among  a  smaller  nvm^ber. 


1970.  Purther- 

employ- 

under 

some  farmers 

In^rove  their  in- 

agrlculture 

income  of 

dairy  could  be 

would  be 


ag]  Iculture 
that 


c«plta 


aggri  igate 


Pork 


1970 


Production  (billions  of  pounds)  13. 4 
Production  value  (billions  of 

dollars) 3.0 

Consumption      (billions      of 

pounds) 13.5 

Net  trade  quantity  (billions  of 

pounds) 1 

Net  trade  value  (billions  of 

dollars) -246 

Farm  price (hundredvraight)...  $22. 70 


The  figures  for  pork  give:i 
reveal  significant  differences 
production   from   one 
another.     Production     wouljl 
lower — 13.0  bUlion  pounds 
than  in  base  1980 — 13.6  blllio  1 

Domestic  consumption  woi  ild 
erately    under     llberallzatiop 
creased   foreign   demand 
slightly  higher   prices.   An 
prices   woiild   more  than 
feed  costs. 


above  do  not 

In  the  level  of 

',   situation   to 

be     slightly 

Case  in  1980 

pounds. 

fall  off  mod- 

due    to    In- 

exports    and 

Increase   in   hog 

the   higher 


f<ir 


of  set 


Poultry 


1970 


Productwn  (billions  of  pounds).  10. 1 
Production   value  (billions  of 

dollars) 1.4 

Consumption      (billioos      of 

pounds) 10.0 

Net  trade  quantify  (bi'lions  of 

pounds) -f..l 

Net  trade  value  (nkillions  of 

dollars) +39 

Farm  price  (hundredweight)..  J13.60 


Poultry  meat  production 
ui&cantly  by  1980  regardless 
is  liberalized.  The  above  tabl^ 
tion  almost  doubling  from  10 
in   1970  to   19.1   bUllon 
and  21.1  billion  pounds  in 
2-blllion  pounds  difference  between 
and  the  freer  trade  situation 
ly  between  dconestic  and 
tion.  Under  freer  trade,  the 
tic  consumption  would  comi  1 
of  the  tighter  market  situatipn 
foreign  market  will   be 
creased  demand  for  poultry 
ada,  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
freight    assistance   program, 
quantity  of  poultry  meat  production 
prove  net  for  Income  in  a 
as  compared  to  a  continuation 
policies. 


Wheat  and  feedgrains 


1970 


Wheat: 

Production  (million  mt)> 41.5 

Production  value  (biHions  of 

dollars) 2.0 

Consumption  (miUion  mt) 21.7 

Net  trade  quantity  (million 

mt)... 19.8 

Net  trade  vahie  (billrons  o( 

dollars).... 1.0 

Farm  price  (mt) J47.77 

Feedgrains: 

Production  (mlilioo  mO  ■ 157. 8 

Production  value  (billions  of 

dollars) 6.7 

Consumption (miHion  mt) 139.4 

Net  trade  quantity  (million 

mt) 19.4 


1980 
1980  situation 
base  III 


13.6 

3.2 

14.0 

.4 

-280 
$23.50 


13.0 
3.4 
1Z8 
+.2 
-82 


1980 
1980  situalran 

base  III 


19.1 

2.7 

19.0 

+.1 

+33 


21.1 

3.4 

20.1 

+.8 

+359 
{16.30 


trill  expand  slg- 

whether  trade 

shows  produc- 

1  billion  pounds 

in  base  1980 

m  1980.  The 

base  1980 

s  divided  equal- 

n  consump- 

a^ditional  domes- 

about  because 

for  pork;  the 

by  the  In- 

mports  by  Can- 

of  the  feed 

The    increased 

will  Im- 

d  situation 

of  current 


of' 


pounds 
Cise 


crei  ted 


1980  1980 

base    situation  III 


37.2 


54.5 


1.7 
21.2 

3.1 
36.0 

16.0 

18.5 

l.O 

Al.V 

1.4 
$56.94 

189.0 

232.1 

8.0 
171.7 

12.1 
161.8 

17.3 


70.3 
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Wheat  and  feedgrains 

1970 

1980 
base 

1980 
situation  III 

Net  trade  value  (biilions  of 
dollars) 

1.0 
$42.45 

.9 
$42.33 

4.4 

$52.13 

>  Production  levels  adjusted  to  level  needed  for  no  change  in 
stocks. 

The  above  table  shows  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  wheat  production  under  freer  trade 
when  compared  to  a  continuation  of  present 
policies — 54.5  million  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared to  37.2  million  metric  tons.  This  in- 
crease would  be  primarily  feed  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption.  Prices  would  also  go 
up.  Variable  costs  would  increase  somewhat 
as  marginal  land  was  brought  into  produc- 
tion, but  net  returns  from  wheat  sales  would 
nevertheless  Increase  substantially.  This  In- 
crease however  would  not  be  quite  enough  to 
offset  the  loss  of  government  set-aside  pay- 
ments, so  that  net  Income  derived  from 
wheat  would  drop  slightly  in  Case  III  as 
compared  to  base  1980. 

The  feedgrains  table  shows  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  production  under  the  liberalized 
trade  situation,  and  an  increase  in  prices. 
Net  Income  derived  from  feedgrains,  there- 
fore, would  be  higher  under  liberalization 
than  in  base  1980  despite  the  loss  of  govern- 
ment set-aside  payments.  Production  would 
go  from  157.8  million  metric  tons  in  1970  to 
189.0  million  metric  tons  in  base  1980  and 
to  232.1  million  metric  tons  In  Case  III. 

An  Important  reason  for  the  rise  In  prices 
for  both  wheat  and  feedgrains  Is  the  pressure 
on  supply  which  would  result  as  the  In- 
creased demand  for  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign livestock  producers  pulled  more  and 
more  available  cropland  Into  production.  The 
projections  show  all  land  currently  being 
held  out  of  production  under  government 
programs  being  drawn  Into  use  by  1980  If 
trade  Is  liberalized.  Subsequent  Increases  in 
production  in  later  years  would  have  to  come 
primarily  from  technological  improvements 
resulting  in  higher  yields  per  acre. 


Soybeans 


1970 


1980 
base 


1980  situa- 
tion III 


Production  (millions  of  bush- 
els)"       1,255       1,500  1,841 

Production  value  (billions  of 
dollars) 4.5  4.5  7.1 

Consumption  (millions  of 
bushels) 822  875  931 

Net  trade  quantity  (millions 
of  bushels) +433       +625  +910 

Net  trade  value  (billions  of 
dollars) 1.2      •    1.8  3.6 

Farm  price  (millions  of  tons).  $110. 23    $110. 23  $141. 45 

>  Production  levels  adjusted  to  level  needed  for  no  change  in 
stocks. 

The  situation  for  soybeans  shown  in  the 
above  table  reflects  the  impact  of  liberalized 
trade  for  livestock  products  on  a  feed  com- 
modity already  traded  freely  In  world  mar- 
kets. Production  would  go  from  1,255  million 
bxishels  in  1970  to  1,500  million  bushels  un- 
der a  continuation  of  present  policies  and  to 
1,841  million  bushels  under  freer  trade. 
Prices  would  rise  only  In  the  freer  trade 
situation  and  then  substantially,  resulting 
In  a  similarly  large  Increase  In  net  Income. 
E.   Goals  for   the  1970's 

Based  on  the  special  commodity  studies 
made  for  this  report,  as  well  as  other  anal- 
yses, we  suggest  a  selective  goal  in  agri- 
cultural trade  liberalization  rather  than  a 
"traditional"  approach  of  trade  liberalization 
across-the-board  for  most  If  not  all  agricul- 
tural products.  The  goal  should  be  to  move 
to  substantially  full  market  orientation  in 
the  grain-feed-Ilvestock  sector.  The  overall 
potential  benefits  to  the  U.S.  are  so  large 
that  the  benefits  in  any  other  area  of  agri- 


culture are  small  in  comparison.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  an  objective  of  moving  toward 
trade  policies  based  on  comparative  advan- 
tage. All  analysts  agree  that  the  U.S.  has  an 
unquestioned  comparative  advantage  in  the 
production  of  feedgrains  and  soybeans,  one 
that  Is  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  This  is  the  one  area  of  liberal- 
ization that  would  appear  to  have  substantial 
benefits  to  all  countries — farmers  as  well  as 
consumers. 

While  the  feed-livestock  sector  would  be 
the  major  objective  for  agriculture  in  negoti- 
ations— the  one  necessary  to  make  a  negoti- 
ation on  agricultural  trade  worthwhile  to 
include  In  the  multilateral  negotiations — 
other  products  cannot  be  excluded.  For  some 
products,  such  as  tobacco,  citrus,  and  some 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  will  want  to 
negotiate  to  protect  our  markets  against 
further  encroachment  and  to  expand  market 
access.  Foreign  markets  for  these  are  Impor- 
tant to  our  producers  and  concessions  will 
bring  export  gains,  even  If  not  on  the  scale 
of  those  In  the  graln-feed-livestock  sector. 
Moreover,  negotiations  on  their  behalf  will 
keep  them  In  the  ranks  of  supporters  of 
trade  legislation  and  this  is  Important — 
possibly  even  critical. 

Moreover,  we  won't  be  able  to  avoid  nego- 
tiating on  some  products  of  Interest  to  other 
countries.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  clear 
from  our  considerations  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion for  such  products  such  as  rice,  peanuts 
for  human  consumption,  and  sugar  that  there 
are  linnited  gains  In  reciprocal  concessions 
and  either  added  costs  in  present  govern- 
ment programs  or  lower  Incomes  to  VS. 
producers  of  these  crops.  Thus,  the  possible 
gains  to  us  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
Justification  for  giving  these  any  priority  in 
negotiations. 

m.  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  FOR  ACHIEVINO  GOALS 

A.  Negotiating  Strategy 

The  potential  gains  from  negotiating  a 
policy  alternative  III  liberalization  in  the 
graln-feed-livestock  sector  as  set  out  In  the 
earlier  section  make  it  worthwhile  to  try  to 
negotiate  this  type  of  arrangement.  But  how 
do  we  go  about  It?  The  most  sensible  way 
seems  as  follows : 

1.  For  graln-feed-livestock:  We  would  be 
negotiating  an  agreement  in  which  the 
United  States  support  system  provides  the 
underpinning  for  world  grain-feed-llvestock 
trade.  An  alternative  m  negotiation  assumes 
that  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  operate  its 
support  program  so  that  the  support  prices 
for  wheat  and  feedgrains  do  not  fall  below 
1972  levels.  This  will  be  done  through  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  we  have  now,  although 
we  vfill  be  able  to  put  increasing  quantities  of 
our  set-aside  acreage  back  Into  production 
as  demand  increases  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  also  assumes  that  our  import  restrictions 
on  wheat  and  dairy  products,  our  Import 
duties  on  wheat,  oilseeds  and  meals,  feed- 
grains  and  livestock  products  will  be  removed 
gradually  over  a  period  of  time. 

An  alternative  III  negotiation  assumes  also 
that  the  same  process  of  adjustment  to  a  full 
liberalization  situation  will  take  place  in  the 
other  major  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  EC, 
for  grain  this  would  mean  elimination  over 
a  period  of  time  of  the  variable  levy  and  con- 
current reduction  of  the  internal  support 
price  with  a  possible  shift  to  Income  pay- 
ments. At  the  end  of  the  transition  period 
we  would  see  a  situation  in  which  there  would 
be  standby  support  systems  In  all  major 
countries  at  levels  equivalent  to  the  present 
U.S.  support  price  level  or  slightly  above  (be- 
cause of  freight  dlflerentials)  but  with  mar- 
ket prices  riding  at  or  above  these  levels.  Ex- 
port subsidies  would  not  be  permitted.  To 
reach  the  goal  of  full  liberalization  we  would : 
(1)  Establish  a  plan  and  schedule  for  the 
removal  of  import  restrictions.  Let  us  say 
for  example,  they  would  be  removed  over  a 


10-year  period  In  5  steps.  Import  duties  would 
be  reduced  by  20  percent  every  two  years.  For 
variable  levies,  a  celling  would  be  calculated 
and  this  celling  would  be  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent each  2-year  period.  For  Import  quotas 
a  liberalization  schedule  Involving  increased 
quantities  over  the  5-year  period  before  full 
liberalization  would  have  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Wheat  boards  and  state  trading  agencies 
present  a  more  difficult  problem.  They  may 
have  to  progressively  relinquish  their  Import 
function  allowing  the  international  trading 
companies  to  take  over  this  function. 

(2)  Agree  that  internal  support  systems 
win  be  adjusted  on  a  similar  schedule  or 
schedule  designed  to  allow  the  progressive 
liberalization  to  proceed  unhindered. 

(3)  Agree  that  export  subsidies  will  be 
progressively  reduced. 

(4)  Establish  a  coordinating  council  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  new  syst«m.  Such 
a  councU  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  track  of  changes  that  were  taking  place 
and  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  com- 
mitments if  the  course  and  burden  of  adjust- 
ment did  not  go  as  anticipated.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  present  IWA  structure — the 
Council  and  Secretariat — could  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  such  a  coordinating  councU.  The 
council  could,  but  need  not  be,  within  the 
GATT  framework. 

What  we  are  proposing,  therefore,  is  a 
commodities  agreement,  but  not  one  of  the 
traditional  kind  limited  to  a  single  commod- 
ity which  seeks  to  rig  International  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels.  The  commodities 
agreement  we  foresee  would  cover  a  famUy 
of  commodities.  It  would  be  a  liberalizing 
agreement  removing  restrictions  from  trade, 
permitting  supply  and  demand  to  have  free 
reign  vrtthin  this  economic  family  of  com- 
modities, and  would  allow  prices  to  seek  their 
own  natural  levels. 

2.  Other  Commodities:  We  would  lay  down 
no  fixed  rules  for  negotiating  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  It  Is  not  possible  to  do 
so,  as  the  situation  varies  greatly  from  prod- 
uct to  product.  For  some,  such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables,  where  the  principal  form  of  in- 
ternational trade  Is  the  tariff  or  Import 
quota.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  tariffs 
over  a  period  of  time,  to  reduce  them  as  has 
been  the  case  In  previous  negotiations  or  to 
liberalize  or  remove  quotas.  For  others  such 
as  tobacco  where  support,  taxation  and  pref- 
erential duty  systems  in  some  countries  are 
an  impediment  to  trade  as  they  are  in  the 
Economic  Community,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  negotiate  changes  In  these  systems  as  well 
as  changes  in  restrictions  at  the  border. 
Bather  than  try  to  find  general  rules,  we 
would  suggest  that  countries  notify  the 
GATT  of  the  product  and  the  type  of  con- 
cession they  are  seeking.  In  a  pre-negotia- 
tlon  examination,  then  the  GATT  contracting 
parties  could  sort  through  these  commodi- 
ties, group  them  according  to  the  type  of 
treatment  necessary  and  the  countries  likely 
to  be  Involved.  If  necessary,  negotiating 
groups  could  be  set  up  at  that  time. 

Several  other  negotiating  plans  have  been 
put  forward  from  time  to  time.  None  of  these 
seems  acceptable.  They  are  explored  below: 
First,  a  Traditional  GATT  Negotiation.  In 
this  negotiation,  countries  would  agree  to 
eliminate  their  Import  duties  or  other  re- 
strictions at  the  border  and  enter  these  con- 
cessions In  the  GATT  schedules  of  tariff  con- 
cessions as  is  customary.  The  reduction 
would  be  staged  over  a  period  of  years  and 
the  staging  schedule  also  would  be  spelled 
out.  Coordination  and  adjustment  decisions 
would  be  left  to  the  normal  GATT  Council/ 
Working  Party  structure  and  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  support  systems  would  be 
enforced  In  accordance  with  the  GATT  In- 
terpretation to  Article  XVI  which  says  that 
Internal  prices  and  Income  programs  should 
not  ntUllfy  or  Impair  the  value  or  tariff  con- 
cessions. 
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The  problems  with  this  approach  are: 

(1)  The  existing  GATT  mechanisms  for 
this  kind  of  coordination  are  not  adeqtiate. 
Neither  the  GATT  Secretariat  nor  the  GATT 
Council  is  geared  to  this  sort  of  operation. 

(2)  It  win  not  be  enough  to  rely  upon  the 
old  GATT  Interpretation  for  enforcing  ad- 
justments In  support  programs.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  this  Interpretation  has  not  been 
much  used.  There  Is  no  strong  practice  built 
up  around  it.  While  understandings  about 
the  operation  of  support  systems  must  allow 
flexibility,  they  wotild  necessarily  have  to  be 
considerably  more  detailed  than  the  present 
GATT  Interpretation  Is. 

(3)  This  concept  of  negotiation  Is  so  far 
removed  from  the  EC's  Idea  of  negotiating 
commodity  agreements  In  agriculture  as  to 
be  completely  unacceptable  to  the  EC. 

Second,  the  EC's  classic  Montant  de  Sou- 
tlon  (MDS)  method.  As  this  was  articulated 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  it 
suggested  that  the  level  of  supix>rt  to  the 
producer  be  calculated  on  individual  prod- 
ucts and  bound  against  increase  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  at  which  time  the  situation  would 
be  reassessed  and  necessary  changes  In  the 
supp>ort  levels  agreed  upon.  The  EC  stated 
that  its  price  levels  would  be  the  common 
levels  established  at  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tion period  to  the  Common  Market.  Even 
this  rather  limited  binding  was  subject  to  a 
number  of  escapes  Including  for  political 
necessity  and  inflationary  offsets. 

Under  the  MDS  countries  would  be  free  to 
use  at  the  border  whatever  restrictive  sys- 
tems they  chose  Just  so  long  as  the  applica- 
tion of  these  border  restrictions  do  not  In- 
crease the  level  of  siipport  to  the  producer. 

The  EC  proposed  also  that  reference  prices 
for  International  marketings  be  negotiated 
and  that  participating  countries  agree  to 
respect  these  International  prices  by  not  pric- 
ing below  them.  There  would  be  no  bar  to 
subsidizing  exports  down  to  reference  price 
levels.  While  the  EC  did  not  specify  refer- 
ence levels  for  most  commodities,  it  was 
clear  they  wished  to  see  the  prices  of  grains 
and  oilseeds  raised  In  international  markets. 

This  was  the  classic  MDS  negotiating 
method  proposed  Initially  by  the  EC  for  all 
agricultural  commodities.  For  grains,  as  nego- 
tiations progressed  the  EC  added  the  con- 
cept of  self-sufficiency  ratios.  That  Is,  certain 
adjustments  In  domestic  policies  would  be 
made  If  domestic  production  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain ratio  of  self-sufficiency.  The  self-suf- 
ficiency formula,  however,  was  not  a  clean 
one  In  that  it  Involved  the  concept  of  world 
supply-balance.  The  problems  with  the  MDS 
approach  are: 

(1)  It  does  not  anticipate  the  reduction 
or  removal  of  border  protection  or  the  re- 
duction of  supFKsrt  prices.  Thus,  there  is  no 
real  liberalization. 

(2)  Reference  prices  on  a  wide  range  of 
commodities  would  be  Impossible  to  nego- 
tiate. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  many  coun- 
tries Involved  could  put  together  a  schedule 
of  prices  and  differentials  for  the  many 
meats,  dairy  products,  grains,  oilseeds  and 
meals  and  other  feeds  Involved. 

(3)  Increasing  international  prices  by  ne- 
gotiation would  Introduce  additional  distor- 
tions Into  International  trade,  not  remove 
them.  It  would  stimulate  production  of  com- 
modities already  In  oversupply,  and  not  do 
a  thing  to  encourage  demand  for  livestock 
products. 

Third,  the  Wlttedeem  Compromise.  In  the 
high  level  trade  group,  Mr.  Wlttedeem,  the 
Dutch  representative,  proposed  a  negotiating 
method  which  was  a  variation  of  the  MDS. 
A  fundamental  difference  between  bis  pro- 
posal and  the  MDS,  however,  was  that  he 
contemplated  the  eventual  reduction  of  grain 
prices  In  the  major  producing  countries  to 
the  level  of  the  most  efficient  supplier.  He 
proposed  this  for  the  same  reasons  we  do,  to 
make  it  possible  to  expand  production  of 
livestock  products  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
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tlon.    What    is    needed    In 
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to  warrant  the  overriding  by 
heads  of  states  of  the  objections 
agriculture    and    finance 
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with  the  U.S.  trade  problemk 
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trade  group  and  the  GATT 
6  examination  efforts 
markable  lack  of  Interest  In 
tions  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Ii 
tlate  an  improvement  in 
of  the  kind  which  appears  j 
essary  the  U.S.  should  be 
field   of   trade   to  offer  the 
Japan   two   choices:    (1)    an 
commodities     agreement 
additional    settlements    In 
commodities    as    tobacco 
with  suitable  liberalization 
sector,  or  (2)   the  withdrawal 
States    from    the    GATT 
of  Its  Import  duties  to  much 
tlve  levels.  On  this  point,  in 
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International   Tactics   to 
type  of  negotiation: 

We    have    already   prepare^ 
ground  for  a  negotiation 
the   proposals   we   put   befor^ 
nity    in    the    October    15 
stressed  the  need  for  reduc 
grain  prices  to  world  market 
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products  In  the  EC. 
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mal  product  imports  and  th  ; 
building  a  beef  industry  In 
lot   demonstration    In   Koret 
some    Japanese    Interest. 
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group  in  Paris  has  stressed 
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That  tbla  baa  been  understood  is  demon- 
strated by  the  prcqxisal  of  Mr.  Wlttedeem  In 
the  high  level  group  and  the  work  of  the 
OECD  agricultural  staff.  Moreover,  In  our 
requests  to  the  enlarged  Community  for 
Information  to  enable  us  to  examine  the 
enlarged  Community's  agricultural  policies 
under  Article  XIV:  5,  we  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  Information  In  the  grain - 
feed-livestock  sector.  The  USIA  program 
for  moving  U.S.  academic  leaders  through 
Europe  to  lecture  and  participate  in 
seminars  Is  also  being  used  in  this  direc- 
tion. Dr.  D.  Gale  Johnson  has  stressed  the 
need  and  the  potential  benefits  of  a  reform 
In  this  area.  That  we  are  being  heard  In  the 
EC  Is  demonstrated  by  the  stream  of  Ger- 
man and  other  EC  parliamentarians  through 
Washington  telling  us  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures. 

We  should  Intensify  ovir  efforts  in  each  of 
these  areas  and  begin  them  in  others.  For 
example,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  both  the 
EC  and  the  UK  have  In  recent  weeks  re- 
moved their  import  duties  on  beef  and  the 
U.S.  has  Just  removed  all  quantitative 
limitations  on  beef  Imports.  (The  U.S.  duty 
Is  negligible.)  Japan  Is  the  only  major  de- 
velc^ed  country  still  restricting  the  Import 
of  beef.  All  three  liberalizing  countries  have 
stressed  that  their  liberalization  Is  tem- 
porary. It  need  not  be.  If  we  can  convince 
the  Japanese  to  liberalize  beef  Imports,  it 
may  be  possible  to  maintain  this  liberaliza- 
tion, with  Japan  becoming  the  escape  valve 
In  the  event  of  a  sharp  build-up  of  supplies. 

We  should,  therefore,  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  call  a  meeting  of  a  beef 
group,  either  under  GATT  auspices  or  else- 
where (we  may  wish  to  involve  the  Rus- 
sians) to  press  Japan  to  hasten  its  liberaliza- 
tion of  beef.  What  better  time  exists  than 
when  supplies  are  short!  In  this  group  we 
should  seek  to  work  out  a  shared  liberaliza- 
tion plan  to  keep  the  open  market  we  now 
have. 

In  the  Article  XIV:  5  examination  also  we 
could  consciously  and  deliberately  stress  the 
adverse  Impact  of  raising  UJC.  prices  for 
grains  to  EC  levels  and  stress  the  benefit 
which  would  result  to  all  concerned  should 
the  EC  choose  to  lower  Its  prices  to  the  U.K. 
level.  In  this  effort  we  would  seek  the  co- 
operatton  of  the  other  suppliers  of  grain 
and  livestock,  namely,  Canada,  Argentina, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  GATT  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
beef  situation,  we  could  call  for  an  inten- 
sive examination  during  the  next  few 
months,  of  the  kind  of  commodities  agree- 
ment we  have  in  mind.  We  could  also  in 
the  OECD  call  for  an  Immediate  examina- 
tion of  the  Impact  this  proposal  would  have 
on  the  agricultural  economies  of  the  several 
nations  Involved.  This  OECD  examination 
would  not  duplicate  that  of  the  GATT  but 
would  be  concentrated  on  the  more  specific 
aspects  of  adjustments  in  support  policies 
and  shifts  between  commodities. 

We  would  also  give  notice  of  our  intention 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  EC  and 
U.K.  on  the  grain  rights  which  are  now  in 
suspense.  The  negotiations,  however,  would 
for  the  time  being  be  a  pro  forma  matter 
because  we  would  inform  the  U.K.  and  the 
EC  that  we  wish  to  suspend  equivalent  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  would  be  restored  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  adequate  grain-feed-livestock 
agreement. 

Domestic  Tactics  to  support  a  U.S.  type 
of  negotiation : 

(1)  The  report  and  our  proposal  should 
be  placed  before  a  group  of  eminent  agri- 
culturalists for  review,  discussion  and  rec- 
ommendation. This  review  would  be  confi- 
dential. Some  of  the  people  we  might  want 
to  call  In  are  Gale  Johnson,  Dale  Hathaway, 
Vernon  Sorrenson,  Hendrlck  Houthakker 
and  Lawrence  Krause  (July-September?). 


(2)  If  It  stands  this  test,  the  report  should 
then  be  considered  In  a  restricted  Interagency 
CIEP  review  (October-December),  and  addi- 
tional supporting  studies  should  be  begun. 

(3)  At  the  turn  of  the  year  we  could  con- 
vene an  Advisory  Committee  of  farm  and 
commodity  groups  to  review  and  comment 
upon  the  proposal.  Alternatively,  we  could 
publish  the  proposal  and  call  for  public  hear- 
ings either  by  the  Department  or  by  the 
Trade  Information  Committee.  This  move 
should  be  considered  at  the  time  we  decide 
how  to  handle  other  parts  of  ovir  liberaliza- 
tion program. 

(4)  We  should  not  approach  the  Congress 
until  after  the  negotiation  has  been  con- 
cluded. In  deciding  when  to  approach  the 
Congress  we  have  three  options:  1)  to  seek 
legislation  before  beginning  negotiations  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  2)  to  seek  a  general  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  which  will 
specify  that  the  results  of  the  negotiation 
must  be  authorized  by  Congress  before  being 
Implemented  by  the  President,  and  then  to 
negotiate,  and  3)  to  negotiate  and  then  to 
seek  Implementation  by  the  treaty  route  (or 
by  legislation) . 

It  has  been  traditional  under  the  trade 
agreements  program  to  seek  legislation  be- 
fore beginning  negotiations  and  to  imple- 
ment the  results  by  Executive  order.  This 
procedure  has  been  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Tariff  Commission  has  pointed  out 
that  prior  to  1934,  a  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments requiring  Congressional  action  were 
negotiated  by  the  President,  "but  most  of 
these  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive approval  and  thus  never  came  Into  ef- 
fect." The  most  recent  example  of  the  kind 
of  problem  we  run  Into  when  we  don't  fol- 
low this  procedure  is  the  American  Selling 
Price  (ASP)  Agreement  In  which  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  negotiated  away  ASP,  as  a  part 
of  a  chemicals  tariff  agreement,  only  to  have 
the  Congress  refuse  to  Implement  it.  Other 
countries,  and  particularly  the  Europeans, 
have  made  clear  that  they  will  take  us  seri- 
ously only  when  we  have  obtained  legislation 
which  will  allow  us  to  Implement  the  results 
of  negotiation  without  returning  to  Congress. 

Going  to  the  Congress,  In  advance,  how- 
ever, would  require  spelling  out  the  kind  of 
authority  we  need  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tion. This  Is  reasonably  easy  when  all  that 
Is  proposed  Is  reduction  or  elimination  of  Im- 
port duties,  but  when  changes  In  support 
systems  become  Involved,  matters  become 
more  complicated.  Several  committees  of 
Congress  are  Involved.  Lengthy  hearings  may 
be  contemplated  at  which  each  interested 
pressure  group  will  seek  to  protect  its  In- 
terest by  writing  exceptions  Into  the  legis- 
lative history.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  we  will 
know  enough  about  what  can  be  negotiated 
at  that  time  to  satisfy  the  Congress  or  the 
groups  Involved  that  their  Interests  will  be 
protected.  Legislation  co\Ud  thus  attract 
crippling  amendments  on  points  which  may 
subsequently  become  critical.  Also,  we  may 
find  ourselves  battling  strongly  on,  and  pay- 
ing dearly  for,  points  which  may  drop  by 
the  wayside  In  negotiations.  Moreover.  In  the 
negotiations,  matters  may  take  a  direction 
unforeseen  when  legislation  is  sought,  and 
for  which  no  authority  has  been  gotten.  The 
remedy  for  this,  of  course,  is  to  get  authority 
from  the  Congress  for  the  broadest  possible 
changes,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  tlie 
agricultural  committees  of  the  Congress 
would  give  this  kind  of  authority,  and  it  Is 
qiilte  possible  that  It  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional for  them  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  changes  in 
program,  or  policy,  which  we  might  wish  to 
niake  could  be  made  without  recourse  to 
the  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  new  farm  legislation 
will  be  up  for  consideration  In  1973.  We  could 
seek  In  our  new  farm  program  to  move  fur- 
ther toward  the  kind  of  system  we  wish  to 


see  In  the  world  and  to  build  Into  the  new 
program  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to 
adapt  to  a  negotiated  situation  without  fur- 
ther recourse  to  the  Congress. 

For  agriculture,  therefore,  from  these 
standpoints  it  appears  to  make  more  sense 
to  negotiate  before  we  approach  the  Con- 
gress. 

IV.    SUMMASY    OF   CONCLrSIOMS   AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Conclusions 

1.  Liberalization  of  one  sector  of  agricul- 
tural trade  would  result  in  substantial  export 
gains  for  the  Urrtted  States.  This  is  the  grain- 
feed-livestock  sector.  Although  there  would 
also  be  export  gains  In  certain  other  com- 
modities, they  would  be  minor  compared  to 
those  obtainable  from  freer  world  market 
conditions  for  grains  and  livestock. 

2.  The  U£.  balance  of  trade  position  in 
agriculture  might  be  Improved  so  that  ten 
years  from  the  beginning  of  fullscale  move- 
ment toward  liberalization  in  the  graln-feed- 
livestock  sector  it  would  be  aromid  $8  billion 
better  annually  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

3.  Other  benefits  to  the  United  States  from 
this  full  liberalization  in  the  graln-feed-llve- 
stock  sector  would  Include  an  Improvement 
of  at  least  $4  billion  in  net  farm  income  and 
a  reduction  of  $3.8  billion  in  government 
support  costs  for  wheat  and  feedgralns. 

4.  Compared  to  the  potential  balance  of 
trade  benefits  In  the  grain-feed-livestock  sec- 
tor, the  trade  gains  possible  from  Uberallza- 
tlon  of  markets  for  other  Individual  com- 
modities such  as  tobacco  and  citrus  seem 
small.  Bvit  these  gains,  which  could  amount 
to  around  $200  million  for  each  commodity, 
are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commodity  sectors  involved,  and  could  have 
important  ecoucnnic  benefits  for  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  political  benefits 
for  trade  legislation. 

6.  Pull  liberalization  In  the  grain-feed- 
livestock  sector  would  provide  benefits  to 
other  countries  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States.  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land would  obtain  balance  of  trade  bene- 
fits, while  consumers  in  the  major  importing 
countries — Western  Europe  and  Japan — 
would  benefit  both  from  lower  food  prices 
and  from  increased  availability  of  animal 
products. 

6.  For  aU  countries  concerned,  partial  Ub< 
eralization  in  the  grain-feed-livestock  sec- 
tor would  provide  much  more  modest  bene- 
fits than  full  liberalization,  although  it 
would  probably  be  equally  difficult  to 
negotiate. 

7.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  achieving  full  liberalization  In  the  grain- 
feed-livestock  are  great  because  influential 
farm  groups  In  all  countries  of  the  world 
are  deeply  suspicious  of  any  moves  to  reduce 
price  supports,  or  otlierwlse  threaten  the 
level  and  stability  of  their  income  expecta- 
tions, and  because  the  CAP  Is  poliTlcally  sen- 
sitive in  the  EC. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  The  potential  benefits  from  liberaliza- 
tion of  agricultural  trade  are  so  great  that 
agriculture  definitely  warrsmts  Inclusion  In 
any  future  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

2.  Such  negotiations  should  be  broadly- 
based,  involving  both  agrlcultiiral  and  In- 
dustrial trade  and  monetary  reform. 

3.  In  agriculture,  the  negotiations  should 
concentrate  on  the  grahi-feed  livestock  sec- 
tor, in  which  we  would  seek  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers to  International  trade  In  the  entire  sec- 
tor through  negotiating  a  commodities  agree- 
ment. 

4.  Product-by-product  negotiations  for 
other  politically  or  economically  sensitive 
commodities  shoitld  be  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  whatever  specific  con- 
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cessions  would  be  meaningful  for  the  com- 
modities Involved. 

5.  We  should  make  clear  to  our  trading 
partners  right  from  the  start  that  we  are 
serluusly  prepared  to  withdraw  from  GATT 
protective  levels  If  we  cannot  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  trade  and  monetary  settlement. 
Including  liberalization  of  the  grain-feed- 
livestock  sector  along  with  appropriate  addi- 
tional settlements  for  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  United  States  International  Economic 
Policy  in  an  Interdependent  World  Report  to 
the  President  Submitted  by  the  Commission 
on  Intematioruil  Trade  and  Investment  Pol- 
icy, July  1971,  p.  141. 

-  See  Annex  I.  "Policies  Affecting  Agrlcul- 
txire  and  Agricultural  Trade." 

Mapan  Is  an  exception.  Caloric  Intake  Is 
low  in  comparison  with  other  countries  at 
similar  income  levels.  Consumption  of  live-* 
stock  products  Is  so  low  that  increases  in  con- 
sumption of  meats  (given  lower  prices  and 
adequate  supplies)  would  not  be  fully  offset 
by  declines  In  consumption  of  other  foods. 

■  Based  on  data  available  for  OECD  coun- 
tries, the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  In 
value  of  farm  real  estate  (primarily  land) 
has  been  about  7  percent  during  1955-60  and 
9  percent  during  1960-65.  ("Capital  and  Pi- 
nance  In  Agriculture",  Volume  I,  General  Re- 
port, OECD,  1970,  pp.  46-47.) 

'  D.  Gale  Johnson,  "Free  Trade  In  Agricul- 
tural Products:  Possible  Effects  on  Total  Out- 
put, Prices  and  the  International  Distribu- 
tion of  Output."  Office  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Research,  University  of  Chicago,  Pa- 
per No.  71 :9,  July  15.1971. 

"See  Annex  11,  "The  Url  Report"  and  An- 
nex III,  "Costs  and  Benefits  of  Trade  Policies: 
European  Community  and  Japan." 

'  The  change  to  a  minimum  Import  price 
system  was  made  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
(a)  as  a  transitional  move  to  the  EC-CAP 
system  that  the  U.K.  must  adopt  on  joining 
the  Community,  and  (b)  because  of  a  stated 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  reduce 
budget  outlays. 

*  An  Interesting  example  of  the  effects  of 
trade  liberalization  Is  given  by  the  Japanese 
liberalization  of  grapefruit,  which  has  even 
exceeded  U.S.  expectations.  With  all  Import 
bars  removed  June  30,  1971,  our  exports  for 
the  first  10  months  of  FY  1972  total  almost 
910  million  compared  with  less  than  $0.5  mil- 
lion In  the  same  period. 

» Michael  Tracy,  Japanese  Agriculture  at 
the  Crossroads,  Trade  Policy  Research  Centre, 
1972.  p.  8. 

■"  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  method- 
ology and  results,  see  Annexes  IV-IX.  The 
commodity  studies,  especially  those  for 
grains,  beef,  and  dairy  products,  provide  the 
critical  numbers  for  the  overall  projections. 
Major  countries  considered  Include  the 
United  States,  the  enlarged  European  Com- 
munity. Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Argentina. 

"The  base  1980  projection  assumes  that 
the  set-aside  program  would  expand  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  supply  adjustment.  Acreage 
set  aside  in  the  wheat  and  feedgraln  pro- 
grams thus  rises  from  the  57  million  acres 
estimated  for  1972  to  76  million  acres  In  1980. 
The  costs  rise  from  an  estimated  $2.9  billion 
to  $3.8  bUlion  In  1980. 

"  The  assumption  concerning  the  level  of 
government  program  costs  Is  a  crucial  one 
In  estimating  possible  direct  gains  in  net  In- 
come to  farmers  from  expansion  In  exports. 
If  a  celling  were  Imposed  on  total  costs  of 
the  set-aside  program  (such  as  suggested  In 
the  report  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970),  then 
the  Improvement  In  net  Income  to  farmers 
from  liberalization  would  be  greater. 

"The  FAO-IWP  report,  an  ERS  study  of 
U.S.  agriculture  In  1980  (David  W.  Culver  and 
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J.  C.  Chal,  "A  View  of 
In    1980,"   Agricultural 
Vol.   22,   No.   3,  July   1970 
Michigan  State  University 
enlargement  of  the  EC 
for  1980,  "The  Impact  on 
Trade  of  the  Accession  of 
dom,  Ireland,  Denmark 
European  Economic 

'*  For  further  details  on 
special  studies  on  grains 
products,  see  Annexes  IV-  /II 

"  These  are  measured  by 
results  of  a  continuation 

i«  We  adopted  a  uniform 
mating  consumption  rates 
using  the  U.S.  consumptiJ)n 
norm.  Countries  with 
have  lower  consumption 
poultry  and  slightly  high 
this   procedure   gave 
generally  reasonable,  there 
open  to  question.  For 
consumption  of  dairy 
In  Japan  for  1980  is  highe 
rate  in  the  U.S.  For  various 
had  a  higher  per  capita  co 
products  In  the  past  when 
lower.  At  comparable  Incoine 
anese  would  not  necessarl  y 
tern. 

'"  Unpublished  manuscr|pt 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
ling,  London  School  of 

'«For  further  details  on 
special  study  on  tobacco 

'■'  No  separate  commodity 
on  peanuts.  However,  an 
port  prepared  by  a  Task 
was  useful  for  drawing  th( 
here. 

^'  No  separate  commodl^ 
on  rice.  However,  an 
prepared  by  a  Task  Foro 
article  In  its  Agric  ultural 
July,  1967,  "A  Model  for 
Government  Export  Programs 
useful    for    drawing    the 
here. 

='  All  figures  are  based 
assuming  an  inflation  factor 
than  4  percent  per  year 

'"  The  estimates  for  the 
based    on    rough 
changes  In  variable  costs 
plied  to  the  changes  In 
In  Table  5  of  Annex  VII. 

=»  It  Is  assumed  that 
and  the  Japanese  may  wis] 
direct  payments  to 
farmers  affected  by  the 
world  levels. 

=*  Lawrence  Krause  of 
tution  has  predicted  that 
United  States  "might  well 
cialized  In  service  exports 
ment  service  which  is  a 
cation  and  capital 
relative   abundance   In 
But  he  believes  that  In 
trast  to  the  situation  for 
we  have  an  "enduring  < 
tage"  which  comes  from 
an  abundance  of  fertile 
significant  alternative  use 
matic  conditions  which 
use,  and   (c)   scientific 
function  of  educational 
Krause  suggests  that 
much  attention  in  trade 
ture.  (Lawrence  Krause,  ' 
Atlantic  World,"  Brookings 
tober  1970.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYT  D 
ator  need  additional  til  le? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nc 
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sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
ing  clerks,  announced 
had  passed,  without 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res 
ize  the  President  to  prodlaim 
1973,  as  "Jim  Thorpe  Daj 

The  message  also  anno  meed 
House  had  agreed  to  the 
committee  of  conference 
ing  votes  of  the  two 
amendments  of  the 
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claim  April   16,   1973, 
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The  enrolled  joint  resolution 
sequently  signed  by  the 
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President  pro 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  period  for  the 
routine  morning  business'! 

The  PRESIDING  OFF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Under  the  previous  ord  ;r,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recogn^ed  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
transaction  of 
be  vacated. 
CER.  Without 


VOTER  REGISTRA'  [TON  ACT 


President,    I 
Ijask  unanimous 
elded  back  and 
busii  ess  be  laid  be- 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mi 
yield  back  my  time,  and  I 
consent  that  all  time  be  y 
that  the  unfinished 
fore  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  will  be  stated  bi  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  ret  d  as  follows : 

A  bill   (S.  352)   to  amend 
States  Code,  to  establish  within 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Regis  oration 
tratlon  for  the  purpose  of 
voter  registration  program  tljrough 
Service. 


The  Senate  proceeded  fo  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFllCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  third  compiittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  redd 

On  page  2,  In  line  15,  aftei 
insevt  "biennial  or  quadrennial 
general";   In  line  16,  after 
Just  stated,  strike  out  "prlmbry 
eral,  or  other";   In  line   17j 
"election",  insert  "and  any 


title  13,  United 
the  Bureau 
Admlnis- 
administering  a 
the  Postal 


as  follows : 
the  word  "any", 
primary  or 
the  amendment 
special,  gen- 
after  the  word 
ipeclal  election '. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
«-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  quorum  call  was  to  get  in- 
terested parties  over  here. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  of  the  committee 
amendments,  I  point  out  that  there  were 
18  perfecting  amendments  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  handled  en  bloc,  which  we 
had  hoped  to  get  adoptee",  by  unanimous 
consent.  We  are  now  proceeding  to  con- 
sider each  of  the  committee  amendments, 
at  the  request  of  our  colleagues. 

I  want  only  to  say,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to 
vote  now.  We  think  everybody  has  done 
all  the  reading  they  are  going  to  do  about 
the  question.  We  think  that  the  informa- 
tion that  is  relevant  to  the  problem  is 
available  to  all  Members  of  this  body.  In 
fact,  we  think  that  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  what  his  judgment  is  on  this  bill. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion — some  very  deep  ones — and  that 
is  why  we  have  votes  in  the  Senate,  in  an 
attempt  to  let  tlie  majority,  whatever  it 
may  be,  prevail  on  these  issues. 

I  would  urge  again  the  consideration  of 
our  colleagues  to  agree  to  move  to  a  de- 
cision eventually  on  the  pending  measure. 
I  do  not  intend  to  maneuver  such  a  vote, 
because  we  have  an  agreement — a  gen- 
tlemen's understanding — but  our  proce- 
dure will  be  to  go  through  each  of  the 
committee  amendments  in  turn,  some 
of  them  being  considered  by  voice  vote, 
others,  of  greater  import,  requiring  a  yea 
and  nay  vote. 

I  was  wondering  if  I  might  ask  my  good 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
about  some  kind  of  an  agreement  on 
time  for  the  calling  up  of  an  amendment 
for  a  roUcall  vote.  We  have  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  been 
seeking  to  adjust  their  schedules  with 
regard  to  skipping  back  and  forth  from 
their  offices  and  committee  rooms  to  the 
Chamber. 

Does  the  Senator  request  that  votes 
come  in  1  hour  or  2  hours,  or  does  the 
Senator  care  to  make  a  projection  with 
respect  to  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  the  next  amendment  I 
would  like  to  see  come  to  a  roUcall  vote 
would  be  the  amendment  that  is  opposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) .  Subject  to  his  agreement,  I  would 
be  willing  to  set  a  time  for  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  can  proceed,  perhaps, 
on  the  other  amendments  between  the 
third  amendment  and  that  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  the  eighth  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  request  for  a 
roUcall  vote.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
assured  the   Senator  from  Alaska  he 


would  allow  him  to  have  a  decision  by  the 
Senate  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed.  We  want  a  full 
debate  on  that  committee  amendment 
and  sufficient  notice  so  that  all  Senators 
can  be  ready  to  cast  their  votes  on  that 
particular  issue. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  if  we  were  then 
to  proceed  amendment  by  amendment 
on  the  intervening  amendments  and  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  best  way  we  can  as 
we  go  along? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Speaking  only  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  would  be 
agreeable.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
other  Senators  care  to  discuss  some  of 
these  amendments.  I  would  not  have  au- 
thority to  spe£ik  for  anyone  other  than 
myself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber.  I  would  Uke 
to  consult  with  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
third  committee  amendment,  which  has 
been  read  by  the  clerk.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  the  amendment  to  be  read  again? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
amendment  in  the  pending  block  of 
committee  amendments  is  an  attempt  to 
define  and  refine  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "Federal  election."  What  the 
committee  has  amended  is  the  explana- 
tion of  any  biennial  or  quadrennial  pri- 
mary or  general  election  and  any  special 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  or  electing  candidates  for 
any  Federal  office — that  is,  the  House, 
Senate,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  technical  amendment,  strictly, 
and  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  next 
committee  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  beginning  In  line  5,  strike  out: 
"elections  and,  when  requested  by  the  States, 
for  State." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  fourth 
committee  amendment  is  a  technical 
deletion  from  the  bill  on  page  4  under 
section  403,  where  it  reads  that  the  ad- 
ministration shall  do  certain  things: 

( 1 )  establish  and  administer  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  In  accordance  with  this 
chapter  for  all  Federal  elections 

And  so  forth. 


What  was  stricken  for  the  purposes  of 
clarification  was  the  phrase  "elections 
and,  when  requested  by  the  States,  for 
State  elections." 

The  reason  it  was  withdrawn  was  be- 
cause it  seemed  inappropriate  even 
though  States  can  volimtarily  request 
such  other  assistance.  Also  it  did  not  be- 
long properly  within  the  language  of  the 
legislative  tract  itself. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  next 
committee  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the  word  "con- 
cerning," strike  out  the  word  "the"  and  in- 
sert "voter";  and  strike  the  word  "program". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  simply  to  cor- 
rect the  language  in  the  amendment.  It 
strikes  "the"  and  "program"  in  order  to 
make  the  sentence  more  explicit.  It  does 
not  correct  the  grammar,  since  there  was 
not  a  verb  involved.  It  would  read  in 
full: 

provide  assistance  to  State  officials  concern- 
ing voter  reglstration-by-maU  and  election 
problems  generally. 

It  is  a  technical  amendment,  and  I 
move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  lines  1  and  2,  insert  the  lan- 
guage: "provide  the  Congress  with  such  In- 
formation as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  request,  and" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  and  routine  clause  tliat  was  added 
to  tlie  bill,  simply  providing  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  afforded  such  information 
as  tlie  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
request.  It  is  purely  routine. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  next 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  the  words  "is 
eligible  to  vote"  and  insert  "fulfills  the  re- 
quirements to  be  a  qualified  voter". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  reason 
for  this  amendment  ought  to  be  obvious. 
A  person  is  not  eligible  to  vote  if  he  is 
not  registered.  Therefore.  It  was  the  se- 
lection of  a  WTong  word  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  point  of  tlie  amendment  is  to 
strike  the  word  "eligible"  so  that  it  would 
read: 

An  individual  who  fulfills  the  requirements 
to  be  a  qualified  voter. 

That  is  the  only  point  here. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  no  objec- 
tion. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  will  concede, 
will  he  not,  that  this  is  an  amendment  of 
considerable  substance,  because  under 
the  bill  as  Introduced,  it  would  be  re- 
quired that  a  person  comply  with  two  re- 
quirements in  order  to  vote,  under  the 
act:  One,  to  be  an  eligible  voter  under 
State  law,  and.  second,  to  comply  with 
the  reqxiirements  of  the  new  act.  The 
Senator,  by  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  changing  one  of  those  require- 
ments. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  was  not  my  under- 
standing. If  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  my 
colleague,  the  one  word  that  seemed 
most  inappropriate  and  that  threw  it  off 
track  was  eligible.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing,  that  the  only  way  one  can  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  is  if  he  is  registered.  He  may 
be  qualified  in  the  broader  sense,  but  he 
is  not  eligible  to  vote  if  he  is  not  regis- 
tered. That  was  the  only  reason  for 
eliminating  the  word  "eligible." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Was  the  original  intent 
as  provided  by  the  original  language 
that  a  person  to  be  eligible  to  vote  under 
State  law  must  be  registered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  he  qualified,  that  en- 
compassed the  variations  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  whatever  they  were,  without 
the  committee's  injecting  itself  into 
those  States.  We  were  seeking  the  broad- 
est language  without  intruding  into  the 
State  procedures.  We  thought  the  word 
"eligible"  was  straining  the  technicality 
of  the  procedure,  that  in  no  State  is  any 
voter  eligible  if  he  is  not  registered.  This 
was  jumping  the  gun. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  he  was  eligible  imder 
State  law  to  vote,  he  would  not  have  to 
comply  with  these  requirements;  the  act 
would  have  been  a  complete  nullity. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  he  were  eligible  under 
State  requirements,  he  would  already  be 
registered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  there  would  be  no  need 
for  this  bill  as  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
is  not  true,  but  the  point  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  committee  was  simply  to 
make  certain  one  would  not  try  to  inter- 
pret eligibility  to  circumvent  registration. 

We  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no- 
body had  any  kind  of  excuse  to  even  try 
that.  And  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  generally  agree  with  that 
intent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
make  a  request  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  pending  committee  amendment. 

However,  the  only  amendment  that 
would  really  help  the  biU  would  be  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause.  If  we  could 
have  an  amendment  such  as  that.  I 
would  certainly  want  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  that  amendment.  However,  as  to  the 
small  amendments,  really  as  to  whether 
they  are  rejected  or  agreed  to  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  perfecting  the 
bill  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  a 
good  bill  to  vote  for. 

I  will  not.  therefore,  raise  any  point 
about  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  have  no  objection 


Aprii 


to  it.  However,  I  will  not  ask  that  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  be  had.        1 

The  PRESIDING  OFI»ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPiCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Ithe  committee 
amendment.  I 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  PresiJrait.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  commitQse  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  (putting  tha  question). 

The  amendment  was  ^greed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF]  CER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  conmittee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  next 
committee  amendment  is  the  one  that  is 
somewhat  more  controversial  and  sub- 
stantive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment suspended? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidi  :nt,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Reading  of  the 
amendment  be  suspended  for  the  mo- 
ment so  that  I  can  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  our  allowing  thd  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  get  to  the  S<  nate  Chamber 
in  order  to  join  in  the  c  ebate  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  arrives  in  th  e  Chamber,  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  some  dnd  of  agree- 
ment on  limitation  of  the  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment  only.  And  with 
that  in  mind,  I  would  th(  n  suggest  that 
we  call  up  the  next  amendment  so  that 
it  will  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  r<ad  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  Une  14.  after  he  word 
strike  out  "State."  and  Inse  t  "State,  except 
that  each  State  shaU  provli  e  for  the  regis- 
tration or  other  means  of 

all  residents  of  such  States ^r-j. 

later  than  thirty  days  1mm  idlately  prior  to 
any  Federal  election,  for  regl  itratlon  or  qual. 
Iflcatlon  to  vote  in  such  ele  itlon."; 


Preside  nt 


Presii  lent 


f  OFFI  ;ER 


pr  )ceeded 
Pr(  sident 


.,  I  suggest 

..  The  clerk 

to  call 


;t]ie 


.    I   ask 
order  for  the 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.    McGEE.    Mr.    _ 
imanimous  consent  that  . 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
worked  out  an  agreement 
aside  the  pending  amenc  tnent 
to  proceed  to  less  controversial 
we  can  dispose  of  by  voice ' 

I   ask   unanimous   consent 
pending  amendment  be 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
have  the  reading  of 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk 

In  line  24,  after  the  wort 
"State  officials"; 


the 


Presi  dent,  we  have 
■;  ihat  we  can  set 
in  order 
ones  that 
( iotes. 

that   the 
t^porarily  laid 


Pres  dent 


may  we 
next  amend- 


re  Id 


as  follows: 
"assist".  Insert 


we  simply 
as  a  tech- 
the  intent 
would  be  the 
rather  than 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
add  the  word  "State  ofQciahs 
nical  amendment  to  clarl|y 
so  that  the  State  officials 
ones  that  would  be  assisted 
just  some  ambiguous  group 

Mr.  President,  I  move  th|e  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICfcR 
will  report  the  next  comnfttee 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  reaid  as  follows 


r  OFFIC:  SR 
tlie 
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.  The  ques- 
committee 


ag:  eed 


to. 

The  clerk 
amend- 


srord  "register- 
vote."  and  m- 


On  page  6,  line  7,  after  the 
Ing".  strike  out  "by  mall  to 
sert  "to  vote  by  mail." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pijesident,  the 
amendment  is  an  English  language  re- 
finement so  that  instead  o  '.  "registering 
by  mail  to  vote,"  "to  vote  ay  mail"  was 
inserted  so  that  we  would  [not  be  split- 
ting something  or  other. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIciR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agileed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  reafl  as  follows: 

In  line  11.  after  the  word]  "this",  strike 
out  "chapter"  and  Insert  "coapter,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  return  dellveryjof  the  com- 
pleted registration  form  to  tie  appropriate 
State  official,";  j       r-r    *- 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presid4nt,  this  lan- 
guage addition  was  supplied  so  that  the 
completed  registration  form  goes  to  the 
right  place.  We  do  not  wanf  those  forms 
to  go  back  to  Washington!  We  do  not 
want  them  to  come  back  t(  the  Federal 
officials  with  any  other  kin(  of  connota- 
tion that  suggests.  That  is  nrhy  we  ofifer 
the  amendment,  so  that  th<  re  can  be  no 
controversy  and  so  that  the  card  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  appropriate  State 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  th< :  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preslc  ent,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  und  ;rstands  this 
procedure,  registering  by  nail  would  be 
accomplished  by  sending  oi  t  from  some 
point  in  the  country  to  every  personal 
address  in  the  country  a  ma  ss  delivering 
of  a  junk  mail  type  distribiition. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presideiit,  It  depends 
on  whom  you  are  voting  f o :,  whether  it 
is  junk  mail  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU,  it  is  vo  ;ing  by  mall. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  already   rote  by  mall. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  vote  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  we  have  already  au- 
thorized voting  by  mall  in  many  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
absentee  ballots. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Veterans  an(  those  over- 
seas is  another  example  of  vc  ting  by  mail. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  these  caids  would  be, 
I  assume,  on  a  double-type  i  ard. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  card  would  go  to  the 
person,  and  then  the  questionnaire  would 
be  the  other  card  that  would  come  back. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  said  here  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  provide  for  the 
return  delivery  of  the  completed  regis- 
tration form  to  the  appropriate  State  of- 
ficial. Would  this  all  be  accomplished  by 
mail? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  would  all  be  accomplished  by  mail. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now,  as  I  understand  it, 
not  only  are  these  registration  cards  that 
will  flood  the  counti-y  go  in  every  rural 
mailbox,  every  post  office  box  in  a  post 
office,  to  every  residence,  and  to  every 
office,  but  also  I  assume  that  each  Sena- 
tor here  would  get  one.  And  I  assume 
that  all  Senators  are  qualified  voters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  it  is  also  contem- 
plated that  in  addition  to  having  the 
forms  sent  through  the  mail,  large 
batches  of  these  cards  will  be  left  at  the 
post  offices  and  at  the  offices  of  State  of- 
ficials and  places  such  as  that.  Would  it 
be  necessary  then  for  the  person  desiring 
to  fill  in  such  a  card  to  deposit  it  in  the 
mailbox  or  would  it  be  possible  to  deliver 
it  in  person  to  the  registration  official? 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  could  do  it  either  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
spelled  out  here. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  means  as 
long  as  it  is  returned.  It  leaves  him  some 
option  to  choose  whichever  is  the  great- 
est convenience,  I  would  assume.  But  he 
can  choose  any  other  way  of  getting  it 
there.  That  was  the  intent  we  had  in 
mind  on  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  with  these  cards 
being  distributed  by  ways  other  than 
mail,  is  it  not  somewhat  wasteful,  from 
time  to  time,  to  flood  the  country  with 
these  cards,  when  they  might  be  put  in 
post  offices,  the  clerk's  office,  the  probate 
office,  or  the  tax  collector's  office,  and 
handled  in  that  way?  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator, as  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  is  well  aware 
of  the  near  breakdown  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice; and  rather  than  to  flood  the  malls 
with  100  million  of  these  cards  from  time 
to  time,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  better 
practice  to  leave  that  out,  and  just  dis- 
tribute them  in  some  way  outside  of  the 
mails. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
with  the  head  of  a  conglomerate.  Not 
only  are  we  interested  in  Increasing  voter 
registration,  but  we  are  also  interested 
in  improving  the  mails,  so  that  they  can 
deliver  the  goods.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  mail  will  go  through  and  is  going 
through.  The  blunders  that  have  been 
made,  or  the  mistakes  in  judgment  that 
have  occurred,  in  that  category  are  mis- 
takes that  have  now  been  surfaced  and 
laid  bare,  and  we  are  working  on  them, 
and  we  are  confident  of  success. 

I  must  admit  that  in  distributing  the 
cards  in  this  way  there  is  some  waste, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  waste  of  a 
postcard,  and  I  would  lay  that  alongside 
the  waste  of  62  million  Americans  other- 
wise qualified  by  age,  and  so  forth,  to 
vote,  who  did  not  vote  this  last  time,  for 
an  assortment  of  many  kinds  of  reasons. 


The  income  tax  return,  which  is  a 
mucli  longer  and  costUer  form  than  a 
postcard,  we  distribute  at  random.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  copies  of  the  income 
tax  form  I  picked  up  here  and  there  so 
that  I  would  have  them  to  mess  around 
with  as  I  made  mistakes  in  figuring  out 
may  own  income  tax.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  tax  forms,  and  we  feel  that  if 
we  make  any  mistake  at  all.  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  direction  6f  having  plenty  of 
cards  around.  We  would  hope  the  sys- 
tem could  be  refined  to  save  a  part  of 
the  postcards,  but  we  think  it  more  im- 
portant that  we  not  waste  any  voters. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  of  com-se,  as  a  qualified  voter 
for  many  years,  would  doubtless  receive 
one  of  these  cards  at  his  Senate  office,  at 
his  various  Wyoming  offices,  at  his  resi- 
dence here  in  Washington,  at  his  post 
office  box,  at  his  lodge  on  the  lake;  he 
would  receive  it  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee; it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
Senator  might  receive  eight  or  10  of  these 
cards  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  could  be,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  that  mllions  of 
others  would  be  similarly  situated.  It 
looks  like  a  rather  inefficient  way  to  get 
these  cards  distributed.  Could  they  not 
pick  them  up  at  the  comer  grocery  store, 
the  drugstore,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  favor  that,  too. 
The  point  is  that  efficiency  is  a  relative 
thing.  The  question  is.  How  do  you  get 
them  distributed,  and  what  kind  of  ef- 
ficiency it  would  be  if  everybody  finally 
votes? 

We  favor  tightening  to  strengthen  the 
waste  factor,  but  even  then  we  think  we 
are  talking  about  a  very  small  factor 
in  terms  of  that  kind  of  waste,  when  we 
talk  about  post  cards. 

Mr.  President,  lest  the  record  be  mis- 
interpreted. I  would  like  to  add  that 
while  I  do  have  an  office  in  the  Senate, 
and  although  I  have  an  official  house- 
hold address  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  a  lodge  on  the  lake.  I 
do  have  a  little  tent  in  a  little  valley,  on 
16  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  might  get 
one  there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  there  is  no  postal 
service,  no  rural  free  delivery,  nothing. 
You  have  to  go  16  miles  to  someone 
else's  addi-ess,  where  I  have  left  instruc- 
tions for  the  forwarding  of  the  McGees' 
mail. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senator  would 
no  doubt  find  a  post  card  awaiting  him 
there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  hope  so.  Then  I 
would  not  have  t*  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Sen«jtor  knows  that  while 
there  might  be  thdse  complications,  they 
would  not  be  multitudinous. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  some  fur- 
ther comments  to  make  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "de- 
liverable", insert  "as  addressed". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  addition  of  those  two  words 
"as  addressed"  is  to  prevent  the  card 
from  being  fonvarded  to  another  ad- 
dress, again  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  would  not  want  them  being  bandied 
about  recklessly.  It  is  simply  a  design 
to  tighten  the  mailing  process. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKE^N.  Suppose  the  person  ad- 
dressed would  be  out  of  town,  and  it  is 
delivered  to  one  of  the  neighbors  while 
they  are  gone.  They  would  not  get  it. 
would  they? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  assuming  the  per- 
son was  already  registered  as  imder  the 
present  system.  This  is  not  a  replace- 
ment system;  it  is  supplementary  to  all 
the  present  systems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
it  straight  in  my  mind  whether,  if  the 
neighbors  were  picking  ^p  the  mail  for  a 
few  days,  they  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Oh,  yes;  if  you  wanted 
your  neighbor  to.  I  misimderstood  the 
Senator's  question.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  just  wondered.  I  will  take 
the  Senator's  word  for  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Oh,  yes;  if  you  trust  your 
neighbors  to  pick  up  your  mail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  someone  else 
picked  up  your  mall. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  That  Is  a  prosecutable 
offense,  to  begin  with,  if  someone  else  is 
picking  up  your  mail  against  your  wishes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  stick  It  on  the 
outside  of  the  box. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  PONG.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7,  line  1,  after  the  word  "forms", 
strike  out  "shall''  and  insert  "may". 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  purpose  of  the 
change  from  "shall"  to  "may."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  to  make  it  possible,  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  administration  the  post  card 
should  be  printed  in  a  different  language, 
for  obvious  reasons — say  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Spanish,  and  that  sort  of 
thing — ^it  may  be  done;  but  that  would 
still  have  to  be  a  judgmental  factor  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  voter  regis- 
tration board.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
change  of  words. 

Mr.  FONG.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  7,  beginning  in  line  2,  after  the 
word  "English,"  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  4. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
technical  language,  simply  to  separate 
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out  the  uncertainty  of  numbers,  where 
the  postal  carrier  in  general  knows  his 
neighborhood.  Wherever  his  responsibil- 
ity lies,  it  would  permit  the  delivery  of 
more  than  one  card  if,  in  the  carrier's 
judgment,  there  were  a  number  of  adults 
there.  It  is  rather  an  irrelevancy  in  terms 
of  qualification,  because  that  has  to  be 
measured  by  the  State  registrar  ofiBcially. 
It  is  a  matter  rather  of  a  sufiSclency  of 
the  cards,  and  it  is  a  technical  change  so 
that  it  could  be  interpreted  that  this  was 
toan  exclusive  one-shot,  one-card  deliv- 
ery to  that  particular  address. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  order  to  emphasize 
that  discretion  to  determine  what  would 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  registration 
forms,  as  I  understand  it,  these  cards  are 
not  mailed  to  anyone,  they  are  just  ad- 
dressed to  the  occupant,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  let  the 
postman  decide  how  many  to  leave  at 
a  given  place,  each  one  costing  about  12 
cents  to  send?  Who  would  decide?  Would 
it  be  the  postman,  the  supervisor,  the 
postmaster,  the  administrator?  Who 
would  make  that  decision?  They  might 
decide  to  put  a  bale  off  at  one  address. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  the  postman  in  his 
judgment  would  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unlikely  If  a  large  shipment  of  cards  were 
left  at  any  one  household. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know.  We  would 
have  to  guard  against  that.  The  Postal 
Service  is  to  deliver  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  registration  forms  to  postal  addresses 
and  residences  in  the  United  States.  Suf- 
ficient forms,  might,  in  a  high-rise 
apartment — a  couple  of  bales. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  think  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  Postal  Service  Op- 
erates would  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  the  postman  to  dispose  of  mail  reck- 
lessly or  to  hide  the  mail  or  dump  it  at 
other  than  the  address  on  the  mail.  That, 
In  itself,  suggests  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility through  the  carrier.  There 
are  obviously  many  places  where  there 
would  be  more  than  one  adult  eligible 
as  a  potential  person  which  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  more  than  one  card.  It 
Is  only  a  service  anyway.  It  is  not  a  regis- 
tration. It  is  simply  an  application  form 
for  a  registration  process. 

Mr.  AT. I  .EN.  In  other  words,  we  would 
be  making  a  door-to-door  registrar  out 
of  every  postman  and  rural  free  delivery 
man  in  the  United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  not  true  because 
he  does  not  register  anyone.  He  is  a 
delivery  man  of  the  Postal  Service  de- 
livering a  postcard.  If  the  recipient 
chooses  to  fill  out  the  card  on  his  own 
and  put  it  back  in  the  mail,  he  made 
the  decision.  That  is  the  application. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  we  not  have  a  post- 
man who  is  "gung-ho"  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, getting  evei-yone  to  register,  which 
would  include  delivering  a  bale  of  cards 
here,  a  bale  of  cards  there,  or  somewhere 
else  for  people  to  register  where  he 
thinks  they  are  of  his  particular  politi- 
cal persuasion?  I  think  it  is  very  danger- 
'ous  to  leave  that  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  roaming 
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around  the  country  dropping  off  these 
cards. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would 
make  such  an  allegation  In  regard  to  the 
postal  mail  carrier.  Asid*  from  the  fact 
that  he  would  be  viola  ing  the  postal 
political  laws — 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  wou  d  he  be  violat- 
ing the  postal  political  aws  in  getting 
people  to  register? 

Mr.  McGEE.  By  loadin  (  up  a  place  for 
political  purposes  becai:  se  he  knew  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  wh  itever  thing  he 
was  involved  in.  It  woul< ;  be  irresponsi- 
ble carrier  conduct.  That  s  restricted  im- 
der  the  Postal  Service  A(  t,  which  we  do 
not  tamper  with.  We  do  :  lot  want  litiga- 
tion over  that.  The  pos  al  carrier  rep- 
resents the  local  area.  H(  has  the  know- 
how  and  he  knows  th«  local  circum- 
stances, rather  than  wh  at  woiild  come 
out  of  Washington.  It  wo  old  be  a  matter 
of  using  his  judgment  on  his  route. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  says  he  can  deliver 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  rei  istration  cards. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well  now.  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  what? 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  7205  1  larburry  Road, 
the  mail  carrier  knows  th  it  there  are  not 
20  people  living  there.  He  knows  that 
only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGse,  Frieda,  and 
one  child  are  living  ther( .  He  knows  the 
mail  service  route.  He  kj  ows  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  n  it  say  sufficient 
for  what.  Sufficient  to  pr(  vide  them  with 
scratch  pads? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  Senai  or  knows  better 
than  that.  The  mailme  a  is  delivering 
postal  registration  care  s  sufficient  to 
meet  whatever  it  is  anti<  ipated  needs  to 
be  delivered,  not  to  someo  le  who  wants  to 
run  for  the  Senate  and  get  free  cards 
for  his  campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  does  it  not  say  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  all  of  those  rat  ler  unique  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  Postal  Service, 
in  regard  to  the  mailma  i  and  his  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  alio  in  regard  to 
the  chance  of  violating  the  postal  laws 
of  the  coimtry,  or  in  regard  to  calling 
into  question  the  politic  U  activity  laws 
and  procedures.  This  \^as  assumed  in 
good  faith.  We  thought  i  was  simpler  to 
put  it  in  this  way.  That :  3  the  reason  for 
the  language. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Sufficient  for  what,  I  call 
to  the  Senator's  attentio  i  ? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Sufficient  means  not  too 
many.  It  means  to  be  ade<  luate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  too  many,  for  what 
reason? 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  post  ci  ird  registration, 
for  those  who  are  knowi  to  be  in  that 
residence  when  filling  nut  one  of  the 
cards  and  also  to  see  if  they  are  eligible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  not  say  that,  as 
the  Senator  will  concede. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  surely 
would  submit  that  it  is  s  !lf -explanatory. 
We  cannot  review  everyw  aM  or  we  would 
have  legislation  as  thick  eis  this,  because 
of  innuendos  smd  so  fori  h.  We  know  by 
the  use  of  judgment  and  good  faith  that 
the  intent  is  clear  enough  in  its  own 
right,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  t4e  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  The  question  is  on  atreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  beg  nning  on  line 
2.  page  7 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I 


which  amendment  we  are  |ts 
now? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  talkiing  about  the 
one  on  page  7,  line  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICpR.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

On  page  7,  line  2- 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Page  7,  line 
rate  amendment.  May  I 
dialog  between  the 
bama  and  myself  was  a 
We  will  officially  act  on  the 
ment,  which  is  simply  to 
words,  because  of  the  change 
"shall"  to  the  word  "may 

Mr.  PONG.  No  objection 

The  PRESIDING 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  amendment  was 

Mr.   McGEE.  Mr 
can  go  back  without  repeating 
log. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  state  the  next  amendmjent 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  th€ 
Insert  "a  sufficient  quantity 
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word  "deliver" 
)f." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presldei  it,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  already  and  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  feenator  from 
Wyoming  what  does  the  report  mean  by 
"sufficient  quantity  of  registration 
forms"?  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
are  80  million  residences  and  addresses 
in  the  United  States.  Is  it  t  le  intent  that 
every  one  of  the  residences  ind  addresses 
will  receive  a  certain  num  )er  of  forms? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  means  th£  t  they  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  more  than  one  if,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  carrier  ;pho  has  that 
route  and  knows  the  route  in  most  areas 
he  would  have  the  option  <  if  leaving  two 
or  three  if  that  seemed  to  b;  appropriate. 
Obviously,  it  does  not  include  a  bale. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  then  is  thi ;  duty  of  that 
mailman  to  leave  at  leaslj  one  at  each 
residence  or  address? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  coriect. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  with  8(  million  ad- 
dresses and  residences,  we  would  antici- 
pate at  least  80  million  forms  that  will 
be  left  at  each  residence  ar  d  address? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  most  ca^s  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  in  his  Judgment  he 
knows  there  are  four  people  living  in  a 
residence,  he  would  leave  f  )ur  forms? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  m  his  judgment  that 
was  true;  yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  he  finds  there  are  five 
people  at  a  business  address,  he  would 
leave  five  forms  there? 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  business  iddress  would 
not  be  subject  to  his  judgment.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  home  address 
where  we  have  a  neighbor  lood  that  the 
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mail  carrier  knows  well.  Simply,  this  is  a 
device  to  take  advantage  of  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  local  area  and  the  sit- 
uation which  could  not  be  matched  at 
the  Federal  level  in  Washington  for  mail- 
ing purposes. 

Mr.  FONG.  What  if  there  is  a  factory 
employing  over  300  employees?  How 
many  forms  would  the  mailman  leave 
there? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Once  more,  the  thought 
behind  it  was  that  all  those  factory  em- 
ployees have  a  home,  and  it  is  the  home 
address  that  would  be  the  object  of  this 
particular  language. 

Mr.  PONG.  So  he  will  not  be  leaving 
any  cards  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  possible  because  these  cards 
also  are  going  to  be  stacked  in  the  post 
office  or  in  a  Federal  building  someplace, 
as  we  do  with  the  income  tax  forms. 
There  is  some  flexibility.  But,  again, 
rather  than  specifiy  in  particular,  it 
seemed  to  us  wiser  to  leave  the  latitude 
there  open  to  a  procedural  judgment  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  if  we  take  the  average 
number  of  people  at  a  residence,  which 
is  about  two  plus  people  or  almost  three 
people,  then  with  80  million  addresses,  he 
would  have  to  leave  at  least  240  mllUon 
forms,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  could  be  a  possible 
figure.  One  could  play  with  that  figure  in 
many  interesting  ways.  That  is  almost  as 
much  mail  as  we  deliver  in  1  day. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  quite  a  number  of 
cards. 

Mr.  McGEE.  One  day's  mail  delivery. 
In  the  interest  of  facilitating  legislation, 
it  probably  is  not  going  to  break  the  back 
of  the  Postal  Service  or  of  the  printing 
service  or  of  the  voter  administration 
under  the  act.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
making  available  this  group  of  cards,  this 
approach  of  the  postcards. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  can  imagine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  a  prankster  would  have 
If  he  really  wanted  to  raise  havoc  with 
the  system.  He  could  pick  up  a  thousand 
cards  and  put  a  thousand  names  on  those 
cards,  with  fictitious  addresses,  and  send 
them  to  the  local  or  State  registrar.  The 
registrar  would  have  to  register  these 
names  and  then  send  back  cards  notify- 
ing these  fictitious  people  that  they  are 
registered  to  vote.  If  the  prankster  really 
wants  to  have  a  good  time,  he  will  write 
to  every  registrar  in  each  State  and  prob- 
ably have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
fictitious  names  on  the  register.  This 
would  be  a  wonderful  place  for  a  prank- 
ster to  really  have  his  fun. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  are  we  talking 
about?  We  are  mature  people.  We  are 
trying  to  make  simpler  the  simple  process 
of  applying  for  the  right  to  register.  We 
are  not  talking  about  pranksterism.  We 
are  not  initiating  boys  into  a  fraternity. 
If  somebody  wants  to  play  that  kind  of 
game,  let  him  contemplate  5  years  in  the 
penitentiary  and  a  $10,000  fine,  if  that  is 
the  sort  of  fun  and  games  he  wants.  That 
can  happen  now.  Someone  can  nm 
around  releasing  fire  alarms  and  get  a 
kick  out  of  watching  the  trucks  roll  by, 
because  that  is  a  prank,  but  it  is  against 
the  law. 

Mr.  FONG.  No.  With  the  present  type 


of  registration  we  have,  the  individual 
has  to  present  himself  personally  before 
the  registrar.  The  registrar  can  touch 
him,  can  see  him,  and  can  talk  to  him. 

But  here  a  man  could  pick  up  thou- 
sands of  cards  and  write  in  fictitious 
names  and  addresses  and  send  them  to 
the  registrar.  The  registrar,  as  Senator 
Ervin  has  said,  would  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  Ananias  and  George 
Washington,  and  he  would  have  to  put 
these  names  on  the  registry.  He  may  then 
find  that  his  whole  registration  list  is 
cluttered  with  fictitious  names.  The  man 
who  plays  the  prank  need  not  go  to  vote, 
but  he  has  played  a  prank  upon  the 
registrar. 

We  are  trying  to  show  the  numerous 
holes  in  this  bill,  the  various  things  that 
could  be  done  with  its  program.  That  is 
why  we  say  this  bill  is  full  of  deficiencies 
and  not  necessary  to  obtain  increased 
voter  registration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  his  prankster  is  missing  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  fun  right  now.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  in 
as  many  communities  and  States  as  he 
wishes.  He  could  have  a  great  time.  He 
could  apply  and  force  them  to  validate 
or  verify  this.  It  is  all  by  mail. 

Mr.  FONG.  No.  He  has  to  be  registered 
before  he  can  apply  for  an  absentee 
ballot. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  that  he  could  clutter  the  office  fa- 
cilities and  clutter  the  mails  with  an 
absentee  ballot  request  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  They  would  have  to  turn  him 
down,  because  he  would  not  be  registered, 
but  they  would  have  to  process  it.  That 
is  all  this  involves. 

Mr.  FONG.  This  is  entirely  different. 
He  could  pick  up  a  card  or  cards  and  put 
down  the  name  of  any  person  or  a  thou- 
sand persons. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  the  floor,  if  I  may 
continue  the  dialog;  then  I  will  turn  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Right  now  I  register  by  mail.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  because  I  am  a  Senator; 
I  think  it  is  because  I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  register  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  not  that  it  is  a  case 
of  confrontation.  That  is  not  unique  to 
McGee.  We  find  that  in  many  States. 
There  could  be  some  pranksterism.  There 
is  nothing  here  by  which  one  could 
choose  to  commit  fraud  without  penalty. 
People  can  indulge  in  games  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  some  States  one  can 
register  by  mail.  In  Texas  one  can  regis- 
ter by  coupon  from  a  newspaper  to 
register. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  Wyoming  and  in  some 
30  other  States  the  citizen  can  register 
merely  by  requesting  a  registration  cer- 
tificate by  mail. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  not  found  that  out, 
but  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Texas 
one  can  register  by  clipping  a  newspaper 
coupon.  Yet  in  the  State  of  Texas,  even 
with  that  kind  of  easy  registration,  we 
find  that  54.9  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  have  not  voted.  So  even  if  we 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  register,  he  is 
not  going  to  vote.  The  figures  reporting 
voting  in  the  State  of  Texas  are  so  low, 
yet  it  is  so  easy  to  register  in  Texas.  Even 


if  we  provide  this  mail  form  of  registra- 
tion, we  will  not  get  those  people  to  vote 
because  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  real 
reason  for  not  registering  and  voting  is 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  politics. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  where  we  do 
everything  possible  to  get  out  the  vote 
and  to  get  the  people  registered,  regis- 
trars go  from  door  to  door.  They  sit  at 
tables  on  street  corners.  Tliey  go  into 
the  shopping  centers.  The  registry  offices 
are  open  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays. 
Door-to-door  registrars  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  they  register. 
Still,  50  percent  of  the  people  in  Hawaii 
do  not  vote  and  37  percent  of  them  do 
not  register. 

So  we  see  that  to  spend  $200  million, 
$300  million  or  $100  milUon,  if  it  is  a  na- 
tional registration  program,  to  get  a  few 
thousand  more  or  a  million  more  voters  to 
come  to  register,  is  really  using  a  cannon 
to  shoot  a  fly.  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
opposing  the  bill  so  vigorously. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  are  not  operating  under 
a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Well,  I  have  the  floor.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  a  moment.  Now  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Talking  about  making  moimtalns  out 
of  molehills,  the  voting  performance — 
the  sheer  turnout — was  so  scandalous  the 
last  time,  not  as  to  how  people  voted,  but 
in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  vote,  that 
we  thought  we  must  address  oiu^elves  to 
ways  that  seemed  reasonable  to  induce 
a  large  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  who  otherwise 
would  be  qualified  as  a  voter. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  would 
utilize  this  method,  but  we  do  know  two 
or  three  things.  First,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  in  its  study  in  47  States 
and  in  a  large  niunber  of  municipalities, 
and  by  personal  observation  at  the  polls, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
sizable  reasons  why  people  do  not  vote 
were  the  difficulties,  the  obstructions, 
and  the  inconveniences  necessary  to 
classify  them  and  get  them  registered. 
That  survey  was  conducted  over  a  very 
measurable  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  was 
done  by  a  group  having  no  interest  in 
this  matter  except  voter  participation. 

They  carry  no  preference  with  regard 
to  party.  It  is  a  group  that  does  good 
work.  They  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  connection  with  those  good  works.  But 
they  do  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
need  this  approach  as  well. 

The  National  League  of  Mimicipalities 
reached  the  same  conclusion  after  the 
election  last  fall  in  their  areas.  They 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  largest 
single  difficulty  in  most  areas  was  the 
difficulty  in  the  cities  involving  voter  reg- 
istration, difficulties  that  they  think 
are  not  insurmoimtable  by  some  other 
approach. 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  We  do  not 
know  but  there  is  suspicious  evidence  that 
urges  upon  us  that  this  is  a  fruitful  area 
for  this  kind  of  effort,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  making  this  effort  in  this  way. 
We  know  that  the  mass  of  postcards  is 
not  a  formidable,  substantive  thing  in 
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terms  of  cost.  It  Is  expensive  in  a  very 
measured  sense.  The  Senator  rather 
loosely  refers  to  $100  million  every  time 
it  is  convenient  to  throw  it  out.  The 
closest  cost  that  experts  have  curived  at 
in  the  cost  of  mailing  is  $23  million  to 
$30  million.  We  will  not  know  until  it  Is 
Implemented,  but  we  know  that  62  million 
otherwise  qualified  Americans  did  not 
participate  in  the  last  election.  That  is 
almost  as  many  as  voted. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  lowest  track 
record  of  any  free  government  in  the 
world.  It  is  time  that  Members  of  this 
body  try  to  do  something  about  this  in- 
stead of  alibiing  why  it  does  not  work 
better  now.  The  evidence  that  registered 
voters  do  vote  in  higher  percentages  is 
rather  persuasive.  It  is  in  the  70  percent 
and  80  percent  bracket.  Yet  in  this  last 
election  the  participation  of  those  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  from  the  States  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  beoi  deeply 
Involved  in  these  discussions,  still  ranks 
among  the  lowest  in  the  western  world — 
not  the  lowest  in  the  west,  but  the  lowest 
in  the  western  world.  The  percentages 
are  in  the  forties,  and  not  in  the 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  where  it 
falls  In  most  countries  in  western  democ- 
racies, as  we  loosely  call  them,  whether 
one  is  spealdng  of  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  or  France.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
severity  of  obstrucions  in  the  path  of 
those  who  would  be  interested  in 
registering. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
still  does  not  get  them  to  vote.  It  still 
does  not,  but  it  would  get  them  regis- 
tered, and  all  we  have  to  go  on  by  way  of 
experience  is  that  once  they  are  regis- 
tered the  incidence  of  voting  moimts 
rather  quickly.  That  is  what  this  body 
should  be  addressing  itself  to,  trying  to 
raise  the  level  of  citizen  participation  in 
government.  That  fact  is  the  whole  point 
of  this  matter. 

Therefore,  I  would  conclude  that  this 
Is  not  the  time  for  nitpicking.  It  is  a 
time  for  the  searching  questions  that  my 
colleague  supplied  for  us  all  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  his  con- 
structive suggestions  that  he  made  diu-- 
ing  the  markup  of  the  bill,  and  we  tried 
to  incorporate  all  of  the  things  that 
many  minds  could  put  together  that 
seemed  to  make  reasonable  sense  in  ar- 
riving at  the  composite  that  Is  reflected 
in  this  measure. 

I  wonder  If  I  might  yield  for  a  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  since  I 
promised  that  I  would  yield  to  him?  Is 
that  satisfactory  with  the  Senator' 

Mr.  FONQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  McQEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  prefer  to  wait  until  he  yields 
the  floor,  and  then  I  will  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  let  me 
say  that  the  primary  thrust  of  this  bin 
Is  to  get  people  registered  to  vote.  The 
reason  this  bill  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  is  reasoned  by  the 
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majority  of  the  committee  is  that  we 
have  obsolete,  cumbersome,  and  onerous 
State  voter  registration  law<  which  fnis- 
trate  our  eligible  voters  from  going  to  the 
registrar's  office  to  reglsterjand  then  to 
vote;  and,  therefore,  this  bill  is  necessary 
because  those  people  will  register  if  we 
give  them  a  chance  to  register  by  mail. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways  to 
get  people  to  register.  There  are  expen- 
sive ways,  ways  which  can  di  the  job  and 
other  ways  which  may  or  may  not  do  the 
job,  and  which  will  cost  mifiions  of  dol- 
lars, j 

It  is  estimated  by  the  GenarsQ  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  that  there  are  mtre  than  $20 
million  to  be  expended  in  this  program. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  stated  only 
$20  million.  The  General  Ac<^oimting  Of- 
fice in  its  study  of  this  program  said  it 
will  cost  about  12  cents  for  brinting  and 
mailing  of  each  card  that  Twill  be  sent 
out.  If  we  have  80  million  addresses  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  three  cards  are 
left  at  each  of  these  addresses,  there  wUl 
be  a  total  of  240  million  catds.  In  other 
words,  the  post  office  would  pave  to  send 
out  240  million  cards.  If  foUr  cards  are 
sent  to  each  address,  there  Would  be  320 
million  cards  sent  out.  At  12  cents  a  card 
it  would  cost  $28.8  million,  i  ssuming  240 
million  cards  are  sent  out,  i  »r  $38.4  mil- 
lion if  320  million  cards  wi  ire  sent  out. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimated  that  the  cost  or  s(  tting  up  the 
mailing  list  for  these  cards-  -would  cost 
between  $5  million  and  $10  million.  The 
majority  report  estimates  th  e  reasonable 
cost  of  processing  each  reti  med  card  is 
50  cents.  We  have  approxima  tely  139  mil- 
lion eligible  voters  in  the  Uaited  States, 
assuming  that  70  percent  cr  98  million 
eligible  voters  return  voter  registration 
cards,  costing  50  cents  per  c  ard  to  proc- 
ess, this  would  cost  more  tha  i  $49  million 
which,  when  added  to  the  $38  million, 
and  the  $10  million,  and  th«  $49  million, 
and  add  another  $5.8  millioi  for  the  cost 
of  mailing  retimi  registrat  on  cards  to 
the  person  who  sent  in  th ;  cards  and 
when  one  considers  that  las  year  it  cost 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  $46  million  to 
operate  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  imposed  jn  them  this 
added  cost,  let  us  say  oneihalf  of  the 
$46  million,  or  about  $23  miHion — adding 
all  these  costs  yields  a  total  of  $126  mil- 
lion. Under  this  bill  we  a  re  going  to 
send  out  cards  not  just  onc< ,  but  several 
times  each  Federsa  election  year. 

If  they  are  sent  out  twl(  e  per  bien- 
nium.  It  will  cost  over  $20  i  milhon.  If 
they  are  sent  out  3  times  p  r  blenniimi, 
it  will  cost  over  $300  million 

The  cost  here  Is  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude to  register  a  few  miplion  people. 
I  do  not  disagree  that  a  few  million  peo- 
ple will  be  registered  under  this  program, 
but  I  say  It  will  be  wasting  much  money 
to  register  a  few  million  people  when  It 
could  be  done  in  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  mtmner  at  much  le  »  cost.  This 
brings  me  again  to  my  Stat ;  of  Havrail. 
We  do  everything  in  the  Sta  »  of  Hawsdl 
to  get  the  voters  to  register  to  vote.  The 
Islands,  as  my  colleagues  kne  w,  is  a  small 
State  in  area.  The  reglstrarfs  offices  are 
easily  accessible  to  everyonel  who  desires 
to  register.  As  I  have  stated  before,  we 
have  registrars  who  have  betn  deputized 
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by  the  Republican  Party,  registrars  who 
have  been  deputized  by  the  £>emocratic 
Party,  by  the  labor  unions,  hv  civic  or- 
ganizations. Any  group  that  w  mts  a  reg- 
istrar to  appear  at  their  meetings  will 
get  a  registrar.  The  registrars  are  sta- 
tioned at  shopping  centers,  on  street  cor- 
ners. Everywhere  in  Hawaii  one  will  find 
these  registrars  during  electi<n  years. 

Even  with  all  these  conveniences,  37 
percent  of  my  people  in  Havaii  do  not 
register,  and  50  percent  of  thi  sm  did  not 
vote  in  1972.  This  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  do  not  vo|te  because 
they  are  not  interested  in  politics.  It  is 
not  because  we  have  onerous,  imneces- 
sary,  burdensome  State  regist]  ation  laws 
which  frustrate  them  in  theL '  efforts  to 
register. 

In  those  States  where  there  sure  laws 
which  make  it  difficult  for  eli^ble  voters 
to  register,  let  us  go  to  those  States  and 
ask  them  to  update  their  law ;  so  it  will 
be  easier  for  their  people  to  re  gister.  But 
based  on  the  evidence  we  hav(  s,  based  on 
the  evidence  of  Texas  which  has  easy 
registration  laws,  where  one  can  clip  a 
registration  coupon  and  send  it  In,  54.9 
percent  of  the  people  of  ths  State  of 
Texas  did  not  vote  in  1972.  I  ven  where 
they  have  such  easy  registrati  on  laws  as 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  it  is  very  defi- 
nitely shown  that  even  with  isasy  regis- 
tration laws,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
people  to  vote. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  why  ipend  $200 
mDlion,  or  $300  million  a  bijnnium  to 
do  a  job  when  it  can  be  don«  for  much 
less. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  is  so  strongly  for  this  bi  1,  that  we 
are  using  a  system  or  a  pro  jram  here 
which  is  so  overwhelming,  which  Is  so 
imnecessary.  It  should  be  re<  uced  to  a 
smaller  program  to  induce  our  States 
to  improve  their  laws  in  this  respect. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  have  more  people 
registered,  but  the  reason  they  do  not 
register  has  been  shown  by  conclusive 
evidence  to  be  disinterest.  A  survey 
made  in  1968  by  the  Census  Bi  ireau  can- 
vassed 50,000  households.  The  50,000 
households  were  asked  what  their  rea- 
sons were  for  not  registering.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  found  that  out  of  those  50.- 
000  households,  more  than  50  percent — 
over  26,000  of  the  50,000  hooseholds — 
had  not  registered  to  vote.  W  len  50,000 
households  are  surveyed,  that  is  really 
an  in-depth  survey.  It  is  not  ike  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Harris  or  jallup,  in 
which  1,500  people  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  200  million  are  survdyed.  Here 
we  have  50,000  households  sur  greyed,  and 
If  there  is  an  average  of  3  jeople  per 
household,  then  150,000  peopl<  were  sur- 
veyed, as  distinguished  from  surveying 
1,500  people  under  the  Gallup  or  Harris 
polls. 

What  did  they  find  in  1!  68?  They 
found  that  more  than  50  perc<  nt  did  not 
register,  and  they  found  that  out  of  the 
50  percent  that  did  not  regist  >r,  53  per- 
cent gave  as  the  reason  for  nc  t  register- 
ing, they  were  not  Interested   n  politics. 

Here  Is  the  breakdown.  The  answers 
were  recorded  in  one  of  the  following 
categories :  What  were  the  ma  In  reasons 
why  these  persons  did  not  leglster  to 
vote?  These  were  some  of  tie  reasons 
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why  they  did  not  register  to  vote:  Not 
a  citisiea  of  the  United  States.  Had  not 
lived  here  long  enough  to  be  qualified  to 
vote.  Not  interested.  Just  never  got 
around  to  it.  Dislike  politics.  Unable  to 
register  because  of  illness.  No  transpor- 
tation. Could  not  take  off  time  from 
work,  and  so  forth.  Other  reasons:  Do 
not  know. 

More  than  half— 53  J  percent — of  those 
not  registered  said  they  did  not  register 
because  they  were  not  interested,  never 
got  around  to  registering,  or  disliked 
politics.  Of  the  remainder,  11.2  percent 
said  they  did  not  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements; 13.5  percent  said  they  were 
HI,  did  not  have  transportation,  or  could 
not  take  off  from  work;  10.6  perc«it  were 
not  citizens;  9.4  percent  gave  oUier 
reasons ;  and  2.2  percent  said  they  did  not 
know. 

If  we  discount  the  10.6  percent  who 
were  not  citizens  and  could  not  have 
voted  even  if  they  wiuited  to,  the  number 
of  households  that  were  not  interested, 
never  got  around  to  regist«-ing,  or  did 
not  like  politics,  increases  from  53.3  per- 
cent to  60  percent. 

Mr.  President,  60  percent  of  over  50 
percent  of  those  people  who  did  not 
register  said  they  did  not  register  in  the 
1968  election  because  they  were  not  inter- 
ested in  politics. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a 
survey  that  was  directed  very  specifically 
to  the  question:  "Why  did  you  not  vote?" 
Here  was  a  survey  which  was  directed  to 
aproxlmately  150,000  people:  "Why  did 
you  not  vote?"  Here  was  a  survey  that 
was  100  times  larger  than  the  survey 
made  by  Gallup  or  by  Harris — 150,000 
people  versus  1,500  people.  And  the 
answer  by  60  percent  of  the  people  who 
did  not  vote  was  that  they  were  not 
interested  in  politics. 

This  survey,  Mr.  President,  together 
with  the  facts  that  have  come  out  from 
the  voting  patterns  in  Hawaii  and  other 
States — In  Hawaii,  where  evei-ybody  is 
exhorted  to  vote,  where  everybody  has  a 
chance  to  vote,  where  nobody  is  frus- 
trated, where  registering  is  made  easy, 
and  in  Texas,  where  one  can  register  by 
newspaper  coupon,  and  where  only  45.1 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Texas  voted.  These  statistics  show  very, 
very  definitely,  that  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  Census  Biareau  in  1968  is  valid  and 
Is  tight  in  point — that  these  people  do  not 
register  because  they  do  not  care  for 
politics.  Even  if  we  send  them  200,000  or 
300,000  cards  and  have  them  send  back 
their  registration  forms  at  an  expense  of 
approximately  $100  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion, we  are  not  going  to  increase  the 
number  of  voters  appreciably. 

Mr.  President,  we  say  that  we  oppose 
this  bill  not  because  we  do  not  want 
people  to  register,  but  because  it  will  not 
do  the  job  and  because  it  is  too  expensive. 
It  will  also  open  the  way  for  widespread 
fraud,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  instance  a 
little  while  ago.  This  could  present  a  field 
day  to  a  lot  of  people  who  could  pick  up 
these  cards  and  fnistrate  the  registrars 
by  fictitious  registrations. 

A  man  could  go  to  the  graveyards  and 
pick  out  the  names  on  the  tombstones 
and  list  the  people  who  have  passed  away 
and  send  those  names  in.  The  registrar 


would  not  know  the  difference  between 
those  people  and  living  people.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EaviN)  said,  the  registrar  would  not 
know  the  difference  between  George 
Washington  and  Ananias. 

When  a  man  sends  a  card  to  the  regis- 
trar, the  registrar  notifies  him  that  he  is 
registered. 

The  bill  says  that  as  soon  as  he  holds 
the  card  in  his  hand,  being  notified  by 
the  registrar  tliat  he  is  registered  to  vote. 
he  can  go  to  the  booth  and  vote.  Hie 
card  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  can 
vote.  And  no  one  can  question  him  The 
man  can  say,  "This  is  my  card.  I  received 
it  from  the  registrar.  I  am  entitled  to 
vote."  And  no  one  can  question  him. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  that 
there  is  no  way  by  which  these  registrars 
can  stop  these  fraudulent  cardholders 
from  voting,  we  realize  the  difficulty  in- 
volved. A  cardholder  may  have  a  card 
showing  that  he  is  registered  to  vote  in 
three  or  four  different  places.  There  is 
no  way  of  finding  out  whether  he  has 
voted  in  thiee  or  four  different  places. 
We  can  see  what  kind  of  chaos  we  will 
have  with  this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  spending  of  $100 
million,  $200  million,  $300  million  to  get 
a  few  million  more  voters  to  register  is 
wasteful.  The  money  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously used  if  we  were  to  implore 
the  States  who  have  frustrating  voter 
registration  laws — which  the  majority 
have  said  they  do  have — to  change  their 
laws  to  parallel  the  laws  of.  let  us  say, 
Hawaii. 

I  think  that  would  do  the  job  better, 
rather  than  spending  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  something  that  could  be 
an  invitation  for  fraud. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue,  I  woxild  like  to  address  my- 
self to  two  or  three  comments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

First,  I  remind  him  that  with  the  great 
approach  that  Hawaii  takes  to  register 
the  voters  and  do  everything.  Including 
running  re^trars  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and  into  the  factories,  imploring 
people  to  become  voting  citazens,  and 
turning  out  the  voters  in  every  way  they 
know,  the  Senator  has  said  they  have 
done  everything.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  they  hare  done  everything 
except  one  thing,  and  that  is  they  have 
not  tried  to  pick  up  the  nonregistrants 
with  postcard  registration. 

What  is  there  to  pick  up?  Prom  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  itself,  Hawaii's 
voting  record  last  November,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  points  out 
that  among  those  who  were  qualified  as 
voters  but  were  not  registered  or  did  not 
vote,  were  50.8  percent  of  the  people  in 
Hawaii;  that  is  over  half.  And  the  Sen- 
ator says  that  his  State  does  everything 
that  can  be  d<Mie.  They  certainly  do  a 
great  job,  and  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Hawaii.  Hawaii  has  a  good  approach  to- 
ward registering  voters.  However,  over 
half  of  their  qualified  voters  did  not 
vote.  They  do  not  show  up  to  register 
and  vote. 

That  is  wh>'  I  challenge  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Hawaii  on  the  good 
intent  of  Hawaii.  What  is  necessary  is 


to  add  some  registration  post  cards  to 
the  effort  and  make  their  distinct  con- 
tribution even  more  significant  to  the 
Nation's  voting  habits. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  that  in  all  can- 
dor he  is  stin  reverting  to  the  same  ex- 
periences of  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
debated  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  first  time.  That  Is  the  census 
figures  for  1968,  not  this  year,  not  1972, 
but  1968.  A.nd  what  was  that  study  that 
the  Bureau  c^  the  Census  imdertook  in 
1963? 

It  was  not  a  study  to  determine  how 
the  peofde  voted  or  wh>'  they  did  not 
vote.  It  was  a  study  undertaken  for  other 
purposes.  And  one  of  the  questions  was 
to  give  whatever  explanation  they 
wanted  to  offer  in  terms  of  why  they  did 
not  vote.  And  why  did  they  not  vote? 
The  Senator  discussed  that  at  great 
length  except  that  he  did  not  mention 
on  the  floor  that  53  peicent  who  said 
that  they  did  not  vote  said  that  they 
were  not  interested  enough  to  vote. 

Because  of  Uiose  statistics,  I  inquired 
at  our  hearings  this  year  from  the  Act- 
ing Dii-ector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
just  what  that  means.  And  he  replied 
for  the  record — and  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  check  it,  it  is  on  page  243  and  page 
244  of  the  Senate  heaiings.  and  it  is  a 
rather  substantial  compendium  of  testi- 
mony on  this  matter — in  response  to  the 
questions,  this  Acting  Director  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  that  this  figure  of  53 
percent  did  not  reflect  necessarily  those 
who  did  not  vote  because  they  m-ere  not 
interested  in  voting,  but  because  they 
lived  in  the  suburbs  and  oould  not  get 
to  the  city  hall.  It  is  not  the  registrars, 
and  it  does  not  reflect  on  anj'thing  else 
that  was  done  that  may  have  accounted 
for  why  they  did  not  vote.  They  were 
not  interested  enough  to  go  to  the  city 
hail  to  vote.  But  it  does  not  address  it- 
self as  to  whether,  had  they  been  pro- 
vided with  a  postcard  registration,  tliey 
would  have  cast  their  ballots. 

What  else  does  that  study  of  1968  say, 
Mr.  President?  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii did  not  cover  this  in  his  remarks. 
This  is  tlie  column  which  said:  "Ho«' 
many  did  not  vote  because  they  were 
not  able  to  register?"  That  is  a  real  blunt 
question.  "How  many  did  not  vote  be- 
cause they  were  unattle  to  register?"  13.4 
percent  of  the  total  voting  population. 
If  it  is  accTU'ate  at  all.  that  is  6  miliioti 
or  7  million  voters.  Now,  6  million  or  7 
million  ma>'  not  be  many  votes,  but  in 
Wyoming  it  is  more  than  we  have  hve- 
stock.  sheep,  and  antelope. 

I  am  saying  that  6  ciiUion  or  7  miUicn 
voters  wiio  said  that  they  did  not  vote 
because  they  oould  not  w^ter  is  worth 
our  u-orrying  about.  I  refuse  to  associate 
myself  with  the  suggesti<»i  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  that  we  ought  to  im- 
plore the  States  to  use  niore  programs, 
beg  thtnx  with  mere  radio  petitions, 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  riots  or  hunt 
them  down  and  say,  -Please  get  out 
and  vote." 

The  record  is  clear  that  over  half  of 
the  people  in  Hawaii  did  not  vote.  TTie 
burden  of  proof  goes  the  other  way  on 
the  basis  of  the  record. 

Finally,  instead  of  going  back  to  1968, 
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which  is  some  time  ago  now,  let  us  go  to 
1972,  last  November  when  62  million 
Americans  did  not  bother  to  register  or 
vote. 

That  is  almost  as  many  Americans  as 
did  vote.  That  is  how  sorry  the  record  is. 
I  say  it  is  time  we  get  with  it,  to  try  to 
do  something  about  it.  This  means  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Hawaii,  by  letting 
them  be  registered,  by  applying  the  use 
of  a  postcard  for  that  registration. 

If  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  President,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters'  study  said 
this — and  this  statement  was  made  just 
a  few  months  ago,  after  the  1972  election, 
when  62  million  did  not  vote;  77  percent 
of  the  commimities  that  the  League 
studied  reported  that  there  was  no  Sat- 
lirday  registration,  for  example,  in  non- 
election  months;  and  75  percent  of  the 
communities  studied  by  the  League  had 
no  evening  registrations. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  problem.  People 
who  worked  foimd  it  difBciilt  to  get  off 
the  Job  to  get  registered  in  many  areas 
of  the  land;  52  percent  of  the  registra- 
tion places,  according  to  the  League,  were 
not  clearly  identified,  and  20  percent  of 
the  States  expressly  forbid  evening  and 
Saturday  registration. 

This  is  why  we  are  addressing  our- 
selves to  this  broader  question  of  how 
we  can  make  it  simpler  for  people  who 
would  vote  to  get  registered,  in  order 
that  they  might  qualify  for  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  1972  figures,  the  1972  estimates, 
the  1972  assessment  of  the  record,  which 
Is  something  that  has  happened  since  a 
year  ago,  ought  to  rule  completely  into 
limbo  the  outmoded  Judgments  that  we 
were  exercising  here  many  months  ago, 
because  we  have  a  real  life  record  of  non- 
voter  participation  in  November  of  this 
last  autumn. 

The  National  League  of  Municipalities 
echoed  as  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers; that  in  most  of  the  cities  of  America 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  registration 
kept  many  millions  of  Americans  from 
voting.  George  Gallup,  in  his  study — to 
be  sure  a  sampling,  not  unlike  the  sam- 
pling of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
1968 — likewise  suggested  that  among  the 
reasons  for  people  not  voting  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  registered,  and  the 
estimates  are — and  they  have  to  be 
projections;  that  is  the  best  they  can  do 
with  that  kind  of  study — that  it  goes 
beyond  the  6  million  or  7  million  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  suggested  in 
1968,  and  we  are  talking  now  of  15  to  25 
million  who  may  have  been  so  affected. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  this  means  is 
that  with  all  of  the  effort  everybody 
has  made,  at  very  great  cost,  with  great 
physical  energy,  with  great  persuasive- 
ness, with  great  indulgence  and  dedica- 
tion, we  are  still  falling  much  farther 
short  of  the  mark  than  any  pther  western 
democracy — any  of  them. 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  worse?  Does  it  mean  they 
are  more  irresponsible?  Does  it  mean 
they  are  more  stubborn,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  take  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship? 

I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  President.  I 
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think  all  it  means  is  thati  too  many  of 
them  are  prevented,  in  oi  e  way  or  an- 
other, under  our  outmodeb  registration 
laws,  from  registering  in  order  to  qualify 
as  voters. 

So,  once  more,  I  leaie  this  other 
thought,  constantly  presen ;  in  the  minds 
of  us  all,  and  that  is  thit  motivating 
a  person  to  vote  is  still  3,  very  major 
problem  as  well.  Reglste  ing  them  by 
postcard  will  not  insure  hat  they  will 
in  fact  vote.  But,  believe  i  le,  it  comes  a 
lot  closer  to  closing  that  gap  than  to 
stand  here  on  this  floor  a  id  say  every- 
thing we  can  do  is  being  d(  ne  now,  let  us 
keep  trying.  We  have  bee  1  saying  that 
year  after  year,  Mr.  Presic  ent.  Now,  this 
time,  let  us  get  with  it  a  id  get  caught 
trying.  And  trying  means  postcard  ap- 
plications for  registration. 

With  that  comment,  I  3  leld  the  floor. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  which  our  c<  mments  have 
digressed  from  conslderab  y,  since  it  has 
to  do  with  the  simple  sugj  estion  that  in 
delivering  the  postcards,  the  postman 
have  the  option  of  leaving  supplemental 
numbers  of  postcards  at  a  given  address, 
since  he  knows  the  neighbo  rhood. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  tl  e  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  t  ne  committee 
amendment.  The  Senator  Tom  Alabama 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid<  nt,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  inc  ulge  me,  I  will 
tell  him  what  I  would  lik  s  him  to  yield 
for,  and  he  can  then  deci  le  whether  he 
wishes  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  th(  Senator  from 
New  York. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  303— TO 
PROCLAIM  A  DAY  OF  OBSERVANCE 
OF  THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRIS- 
INGS I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  on 
the  consent  calendar  a  Hclise  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  303)  whl|ch  was  passed 
over  this  morning.  It  relat  ;s  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  30th  i.nniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprisli  ^  by  the  Jews 
against  the  Nazis.  It  hi,s  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  and  I  sponsored  the  measiire  here, 
and  we  let  It  go  by  this  m(  miing  because 
I  hoped  Senator  Ribicoff  \  ould  be  on  the 
floor  later,  but  we  do  not  1  /ant  to  let  the 
day  go  by  without  its  being  passed. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  Resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  marks  A  jril  29  in  com- 
memoration of  the  30th  i  .nniversary  of 
the  uprising  against  the  Nazi  occupation 
forces  by  the  beleagured  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  who,  by  their  heroic 
struggle,  reaffirmed  the  ineradicable  de- 
termination of  mankind  to  fight  for  free- 
dom from  oppression  and  1  ymbolized  the 
indestructible  spirit  of  libe  rty.  This  com- 
memoration demonstrates  tthat  the  fierce 
will  to  life  and  freedom  wkich  motivated 
the  Warsaw  martyrs  has  not — and  will 
not — be  forgotten. 

The  story  of  the  uprisiiig  is  now  well 
known.  In  October  of  1940  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Warsaw  Dis  rlct  published 


the  decree  establishing  the  ghetto  and 
within  a  month  the  Nazis  hiad  squeezed 
some  450,000  Jews,  a  third  of  the  city's 
population,  in  an  area  of  IOC  city  blocks, 
less  than  a  20th  of  the  city's  population. 
Disease  and  executions  quickly  took 
their  toll — ^more  than  half  of  the  ghetto's 
population— but  this  means  of  decima- 
tion was  too  slow  for  the  Na  Bi  plans  and 
in  the  summer  of  1942  more  drastic 
measiu-es  were  instituted,  de  portation  to 
concentration  camp  ovens. 

For  2  months,  this  "action  "  continued, 
accounting  for  300,000  Jevs  from  the 
original  ghetto  population  ar  d  those  who 
had  been  shipped  there  from  other  parts 
of  Europe  to  fill  the  places  of  earlier 
casualties  and  to  swell  the  f  hetto  popu- 
lation. Early  in  1943  a  second  deportation 
"action"  commenced  to  effect  the  final 
"liquidation"  of  the  ghetto. 

This  Nazi  effort  was  count  ered  by  sur- 
prise resistance  from  defense  groups 
which  had  been  organized  within  the 
ghetto,  armed  with  weapons  donated  Wy 
Polish  resistance  groups,  purchased 
through  the  black  market  and — to  a 
large  extent — manufactured  by  clandes- 
tine factories  within  the  ualls  of  the 
ghetto  Itself.  The  Nazis  w  thdrew,  re- 
grouped their  forces,  and  returned  in 
April,  finally  overwhelming  the  last  de- 
fenders through  the  use  of  a  ir  and  artil- 
lery bombardment,  overwhdmlng  force 
and  by  fire. 

The  world  is  fortunate  tha  t  a  record  of 
ghetto  life  and  the  struggle  to  survive 
was  made  and  preserved  for  posterity.  A 
cache  of  these  documents  wj  is  discovered 
after  the  end  of  the  war  in  September, 
1946  and  another  4  years  latisr  in  Decem- 
ber of  1950.  The  history  is  aferim  one. 

We  who  live  In  security  4nd  freedom 
must  long  remember  and  be  inspired  by 
those  who,  under  such  hopeless  circum- 
stances, died  for  freedom  end  dignity. 
Their  resistance  will  remain  forever  a 
monimient  of  light  in  a  darklera  of  man's 
history. 

Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  Sen- 
ators Hruska,  McClei,l/.n,  and  Eastland, 
this  measure  comes  to  the  floor,  the  com- 
mittee having  very  gracioijsly  reported 
both  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  303. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senate,  it  would  be  my  puipose  to  call 
now  for  the  enactment  of  I  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18,  and  when  thi  it  is  enacted 
to  move  to  vacate  the  actior 
was  enacted  and  then  seek  Action  on  the 
House   joint   resolution. 

I  feel  that  we  should  shdw  the  inde- 
pendent enactment  first  of  the  Senate's 
own  joint  resolution,  and  tlien  to  adopt 
the  House  joint  resolution  so  that  the 
measure  may  go  to  the  Presi  lent  at  once 

So,  I  seek  action  now  on  <  'alendar  No. 
110,  Senate  Joint,  Resolution,  18,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFtCER  (Mr. 
WeickerK  The  joint  resoliftion  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ^s  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  18,  to  authorize  anl  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  Aprtl  29.  1973,  as  a  day 
of  observance  of  the  30th  annl  i^ersary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<m  to  the  present  consideratton  of 
the  Joint  resotation? 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  joint 
res(dutkin  was  c<KiEidered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  AprU  1973  Is  hereby  marked  in 
commemoration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  uprising  against  the  Nazi  occupation 
forces  by  the  beleaguered  and  outnumbered 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  who,  by  their 
heroic  struggle,  reaffirmed  the  Ineradicable 
determination  of  mankind  to  fight  for  free- 
dom from  oppression  and  symbolized  the  in- 
destructible spirit  of  liberty. 

The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  Calendar  No.  Ill,  H.J.  Res.  303,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  303,  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  a 
day  of  observance  of  the  thirtieth  annivvr- 
sary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  action  taken  on 
Calendar  No.  110,  S.J.  Res.  18,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  SJ.  Res.  18  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.J.  Res.  18  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  floor  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  in  order  that  the  resolu- 
tion commending  the  heroism  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  some  30 
years  ago  could  be  passed. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  act  of  great  hero- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  Jews  who  \^'ere 
willing  to  rise  up  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
That  very  same  spirit  pervades  the 
Israeli  nation  today  as  it  is  beleaguered 
on  every  skJe  by  nations  with  greater 
populations  than  it  has,  and  it  seeks  to 
establish  its  right  to  be  free  in  its 
democracy. 

ThvtB,  I  am  delighted  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  passed  and  I  express  my 
admiration  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts)  for  bringing  up  the 
resolution  at  ttiis  time. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  12,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  emolled  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  73)  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  16,  1973  as  "Jim  Thorpe 
Day." 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
witliin  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  through  the  Postal 
Service. 

Ml-.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Thomas  Ebzery 
of  the  committee  staff  be  penHitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  S.  352. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen'ice 
has  reported  the  voter  registration  by 
postcard  bill  with  some  15  or  17  amend- 
ments. Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
unless  there  is  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
they  are  considered  separately.  So  each 
separate  change,  if  It  is  to  knock  out 
a  word  or  to  put  in  a  comma  instead 
of  a  period  or  to  sxld  an  additional  word, 
must  be  treated  as  a  separate  amend- 
ment. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  enactment 
of  this  bill — and  the  number  is  very 
close  to  a  majority,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  a 
majority  of  the  Senate — feel  that  these 
amendments  axe  not  in  any  way  a  great 
Improvement  on  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment  except  on  one  of  the  amend- 
ments, which  is  near  and  dear  to  the 
distinguished  Senates-  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  because  it  directly  affects  his 
State  and  his  State  election  laws,  that 
none  of  the  amendments  is  of  great  im- 
port. Whether  they  are  defeated  or 
passed,  they  wUl  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  desirability  of  the  bill.  It  will  sUll  be 
bad.  It  deserves  to  be  rejected.  Even  if 
all  the  amendments  are  accepted,  it  will 
still  be  bad.  If  half  are  accepted  and 
half  are  rejected,  it  will  still  be  just  a  bad 
bilL 

In  the  first  place,  it  never  should  have 
gone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  exclusively. 
II  it  had  any  jurisdiction  at  all,  it  would 
be  because  Of  the  mailing  of  the  post 
cards  on  a  junk  mail  basis,  because  that 
is  what  it  is.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  lias  jm'isdiction  over  the 
matter  of  election  of  Pi-esident  and  Vice 
President.  Certainly,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  matters  changing  the  registration 
laws  of  the  cotmtry.  But  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  re- 
ported the  bill. 


Now  a  similar  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Congress.  I  have 
not  seen  that  this  bill  is  any  improve- 
ment whatsoever  over  the  bill  that  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  defeated 
in  the  last  Congress.  Apparently,  the 
committee  itself  thought  it  needed  at 
least  15  clianges  because  there  are  15 
separate  amendments. 

We  have  been  allowing  the  amend- 
ments to  come  up  and  be  passed  by  a 
voice  vote,  but  it  seems  to  those  of  us 
who  are  opposing  the  bill  altosettier  that 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  seek  a  roUcall 
vote  on  tliis  amendment,  if  in  fact  we  do 
not  move  to  table  it. 

Under  the  provisions,  the  agreement 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  enter  into 
with  the  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion will  provide  that  there  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  registration  forms  de- 
livered to  every  postal  address  and  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator ftxjm  Wj-oming  is  not  in  the  Cliam- 
ber,  because  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  requisite  the  cards  be  delivered  to 
business  addresses  or  industrial  plants. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
or  in  the  bill  to  indicate  that  they  cannot 
do  that,  because  it  says  they  are  to  be 
delivered  to  postal  addresses  and  resi- 
dences. Certainly  an  industry  has  a  pos- 
tal address.  A  business  house  is  a  postal 
address.  A  rural  mail  box  is  a  postal  ad- 
dress. A  post  office  box  is  a  postal  address. 
An  office  building  has  a  postal  address, 
and  each  individual  working  in  that 
building  has  a  postal  address.  So  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  these  registration  forms 
are  to  be  delivered  to  postal  addresses 
and  residences.  Who  determines  what  is 
a  sufficient  quantity?  It  does  not  say.  A 
sufficient  quantity  to  dp  what?  A  suffi- 
cient quantity,  as  I  suggested,  to  provide 
scratch  pads  for  everybody  in  the  house? 
A  sufficient  quantity  to  paper  every  room 
in  the  house?  A  sufficient  quantity  to  do 
what?  It  does  not  let  us  in  on  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii made  the  point  that  the  postman 
would  be  delivering  mail  to  a  postal  ad- 
di-ess  which  might  be  a  great  industry 
employing  5,000  or  10,000  employees. 
The  postman  ^^'ould  have  to  drive  up,  I 
assume,  in  a  heavy-duty  truck  in  order 
to  accommodate  all  the  post  cards  that 
he  is  carrying  around.  He  drives  up  to 
the  industry  and  looks  at  his  copy  of  the 
law,  and  it  says  here  that  he  is  to  deliver 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  registration  forms 
to  postal  addresses.  He  has  this  postal 
address  there — the  X  Steel  Companj-, 
such  and  such  a  street,  such  and  such  a 
city.  So  it  is  left  up  to  him  to  decide  what 
would  be  a  sufficient  quantity. 

I  might  state,  parenthetically,  that  at 
a  later  date  I  intend  to  make  a  full  argu- 
ment against  this  bill,  but  at  this  time 
I  am  confining  my  remarks  to  the 
amendment  under  consideration. 

Let  us  assume,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  trying  to  get  these  post  cards  out 
over  the  country  delivered  to  registered 
voters,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  reg- 
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istered,  each  registered  voter  doubtless 
would  receive  any  number  of  post  cards, 
and  it  would  be  a  double  post  card,  the 
chau-man  stated,  one  going  to  the  house- 
holder and  another  coming  back  to  the 
registration  official.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  talked  about  the  expense  of 
these  mailings.  What  about  the  expenses 
of  deciding  which  person  or  which  city 
or  which  area  the  registrar  would  have 
to  report  back  to?  AU  that  has  to  be 
worked  out.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
different  laws  in  the  different  States — all 
that  has  to  be  worked  out. 

These  cards  would  be  broadcast  just 
like  the  junk  mail  we  receive.  It  will  be 
recalled,  I  am  sure,  that  frequently  we 
get  a  piece  of  junk  mail  at  our  office  and 
at  our  residence  and  possibly  at  our  post 
office  box.  So  each  person  throughout  the 
country  could  be  getting  this  type  of  mail 
at  many  different  places,  whether  he  was 
a  registered  voter  or  not.  At  least  half 
of  It  would  be  thrown  away,  because  half 
of  the  householders,  I  assume,  are  voters. 
So  all  that  would  be  wasted. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  this  postman  has  on  his  postal 
route  a  plant  employing  10,000  people; 
that  he  also  has  on  his  route  a  Federal 
penitentiary,  a  State  penitentiary,  the 
hisane  asylum,  the  county  jail,  and  the 
local  halfway  house. 

The  postman  driving  along  in  his 
heavy-duty  truck  with  these  bales  of 
cards  for  mass  delivery,  using  his  discre- 
tion as  to  what  is  a  sufficient  quantity, 
di-ives  up  to  the  plant  and  finds  out  that 
10.000  people  are  working  at  the  plant. 
Well,  he  will  dump  off  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, which  he  might  feel  is  10.000, 
plus  a  sufficient  niunber  for  the  family 
members  of  everybody  working  there; 
and  that  postman  might  feel  that  he 
should  dump  off  20.000  there.  Another 
postman  under  similar  circumstances 
might  feel  that  a  dififerent  number  might 
be  required. 

Then  he  goes  down  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary  and  inquires  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  iimiates  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary, and  he  is  told  there  are  5,000. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  deliver- 
ing these  cards  to  any  and  all.  It  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  at  every  postal  ad- 
dress. I  suppose  everyone  would  feel  that 
the  Federal  penitentiary  is  a  postal  ad- 
dress. It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
postman  to  deliver  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  cards,  so  he  will  dump  off  what- 
ever he  thinks  is  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  State  penlten- 
tiai-y,  and  it  is  the  same  thing.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  insane  asylum  and  dumps 
off  some  there,  and  then  to  the  county 
jail  and  the  so-called  half-way  house. 

All  these  cards  are  costing  the  Govem- 
mont  or  the  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration— the  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration has  to  pay  the  post  office — a 
minimum  of  12  cents  apiece,  counting 
printing  and  the  postage.  Simply  because 
there  is  no  stamp  on  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  voter  registration  administra- 
tion is  not  paying  the  postage,  because 
It  is. 

Let  us  consider  the  overburdened  post 
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office,  as  to  whether  the  ■  need  this  ad- 
ditional business.  I  do  )iot  know  how 
Senators  have  found  thf  situation,  but 
I  have  found,  in  constitient  mail  com- 
ing to  my  office  In  Wishington  from 
Alabama,  that  many  tiines  it  takes  a 
week  or  10  days  for  a  letter  to  come 
from  Alabama  to  Washington. 

The  distinguished  senator  from 
Hawaii  has  pointed  out  t  lat  as  many  as 
240  million  of  these  card  5  could  be  sent 
out  and  as  many  addition  il  times  as  they 
saw  fit. 

Let  us  consider  the  bull  of  the  mailing 
of  100  million  cards.  As  I  as  been  stated, 
the  card  is  a  double  card,  md  it  is  a  dou- 
ble post  card.  I  assume  j  t  is  at  least  as 
big  as  the  old  penny  pes;  card,  as  they 
used  to  call  It,  folded  oier,  and  to  get 
all  the  questions  authoris  ed  under  some 
State  laws  they  would  t  ave  to  have  a 
mighty  big  card. 

But  just  asusming  thn  average-type 
card  doubled  over,  I  have  estimated  that 
25  of  these  double  cards  would  amount 
to  an  inch;  it  would  be  about  an  Inch 
thick,  so  that  a  foot  of  cards,  stacked 
one  on  top  of  another  v  ould  be  about 
300  cards.  If  all  these  ciirds  should  be 
stacked  up  one  on  top  of  the  other  in 
piles  as  tall  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment of  555  feet  it  would  hie  about  165,000 
cards,  stacked  one  op  to )  of  the  other 
to  make  a  stack  as  high  a  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Well,  divl(  ing  that  figure 
of  165,000  into  100  million  sve  end  up  with 
approximately  600  stacks  600  stacks  of 
cards  each  as  high  as  tl  e  Washington 
Monument. 

Mr.  President,  that  wou  d  be  one  mail- 
ing, if  only  100  million  of  the  cards  were 
mailed  out.  Well,  If  they  i  rere  to  put  600 
stacks  of  cards  each  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument  ir  the  mail  here 
in  Washington  or  anywhei  e  else,  it  would 
cause  a  slowdown  In  th  s  mail  service 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  mi  lions  and  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  doUai  s.  To  do  what? 
To  get  people  to  registe'  to  vote  who 
do  not  have  enough  intei  est  to  register 
at  the  present  time. 

Now,  by  acts  of  Congnss  it  does  not 
take  any  qualification  to  1  e  able  to  vote, 
except  to  be  18  years  of  age;  there  is 
no  literacy  test,  no  educa  ional  test,  be- 
cause all  of  that  has  been  ruled  out.  All 
a  person  has  to  do  is  to  le  18  years  of 
age  and  he  can  walk  to  the  registra- 
tion office  and  say,  "I  wan  i  to  register  to 
vote."  That  is  all  it  takis. 

They  are  suggesting  setting  up  this 
vast  Federal  bureaucracj,  sending  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pjst  cards,  and 
not  addressed  to  a  particu  ar  person,  but 
addressed  to  postal  occupi  ,nt,  patron,  or 
addressee,  and  they  woul(  be  broadcast 
all  over  the  country.  All  )f  that  to  get 
people  to  register  who  a-e  not  willing 
to  make  that  little  effort  themselves. 

Now,  Is  that  necessary?  Even  if  It  did 
accomplish  the  registrat  on  of  a  few 
thousand  more  people  is  it  worth  all  this 
expense,  all  this  effort,  al  this  redtape 
and  inconvenience  to  the  l>ostal  Service, 
and  Inconvenience  to  th«  recipients  of 
mall  and  the  senders  of  i  lail?  I  submit 
there  would  be  mighty  ;  ew  additional 
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registrants    imless 
something  else  to  encouragi  t 
ister,  and  they  could  use 
couragement  and  inducement 
generally  without  going 
pense  of  redtape. 

Mr.    President,    there 
teresting  figures  from  the 
By  the  way,  the  Census 
from  the  report  of  the 
heard  from.  But  on  page 
we  read : 
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Maybe  a  large  majority 
support  the  bill.  I  wonder 
fort  was  made  to  get  people 
the  measure  to  appear 
mittee.  I  was  not  asked  to 
though  it  was  well  known 
posed  to  the  bill.  But 

witnesses  did  appear ^., 

the  Census  Bureau,  whe^e 
this  added  echelon  of  the 
reacracy,  is  to  be  lodged, 
said  they  were  opposed  to 
Depai-tment  of  Justice  had 
tive  there  and  said  the 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

So  the  two  agencies  that  _ 
directly  concerned  with  the 
the  Bureau  and  the  prosecu 
evitable  frauds  that  would 
and  testified  against  the  bil 
significant  and  of  more 
terest  that  they  found  it .._, 
some  penalties  into  the  bill, 
knew  that  the  bill  would  pr. 
lot  of  fraud  if  it  should  be 

Let  us  examine  some  of 
for  1970,  from  the  latest 
the  subject.  The 
from    Wyoming     (Mr.    ... 
about  having  later  figures, 
figures  for  1972  are  provide^ 
but  the  figures  I  was  able 
not  give  those  statistics. 

Let  us  consider  several  of 
the  number  of  persons  _  .„._ 
percentage  of  the  people  of 
a  State.  Let  us  see  how 
have    aided— if   they 
citizens  to  register,  and  _.. 
States  without  registration 
large  percentage  of  their  c 
tered. 

The  best  example  of  the 
of  citizens  in  any  State  is 
Utah.  Without  the  aid  of 
mail,  without  the  aid  of 
tion — and  I  am  going  to  ._ 
in  a  moment,  because  It  is 
with  me  and  other  Senators 
em  States — in  the  State 
percent  of  the  persons  of 
registered  to  vote;   98.4 
much  better  can  we  get? 
of  the  people  in  Utah  were 
and  that  many  people 
town.  But  that  is  what  car 
citizens  have  the  motivation , 
want  to  go  to  register.  I  do 
we  could  get  much  better 
cent.  I  do  not  believe  that 
der  the  bill,  will  be  sent  lnt< 
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already  registered?  So  I  do  not  believe 
that  postcards  are  the  answer. 

All  right.  Let  us  consider  another  State. 
The  State  of  Texas.  For  about  30  years 
they  have  registered  by  mail.  People  there 
have  been  able  to  register  by  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  newspapers.  How  many  regis- 
tered in  Texas  In  1970?  63.2  percent. 
Ninety-eight  percent  in  Utah  without 
registration  by  mall;  63  percent  in  Texas 
with  registration  by  mail. 

Let  us  look  at  the  State  of  Wyoming: 
69.2  percent  of  their  citizens  of  voting  age 
are  registered.  They  need  to  do  a  Uttle 
work  in  Wyoming  to  get  it  up  somewhere 
near  the  registration  that  is  found  in 
their  neighboring  State  of  Utah,  where 
they  have  98.4  percent. 

North  Dakota,  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  that  State  (Mr.  Bttrdick)  who  is 
now  occupying  the  majority  leader's  seat. 
I  believe  he  will  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong. 
They  have  no  advance  registration.  A 
person  will  come  in  and  possibly  register 
at  the  ballot  box,  but  there  is  no  advance 
registration.  So  we  do  not  know  how 
many  people  are  registered  there.  I  as- 
simie  none  of  the  people  are  preregis- 
tered. 

Let  us  see  how  many  voted  in  North 
Dakota.  Sixty-seven  percent  voted.  So 
the  fact  that  registration  is  not  required 
there  just  raised  the  participation  up 
to  67  percent,  and  that  was  not  such  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  national 
average.       , 

So  registration  does  not  assure  a  voter 
turnout.  Registration  by  mall  does  not 
assure  full  registration  participation. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zenry. That  is  what  we  need.  We  do  not 
need  any  Federal  bureaucracy  to  send 
out  postcards  to  get  them  to  fill  them 
out  to  register  to  vote. 

What  about  Alabama?  80.4  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  is  registered 
to  vote  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  had 
a  little  help  on  that  from  the  Federal 
Ciovernment.  I  might  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  see  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  amended  to  provide 
States  outside  the  South  to  aid  the  local 
citizens  in  the  registration  of  those  citi- 
zens, because  we  had  some  help  from 
some  Federal  registrars  who  helped  us 
register  some  of  our  citizens.  They  did 
not  register  them  by  postcard;  they  went 
out  on  the  streets,  met  them  in  shopping 
centers,  pulled  them  off  the  sidewalks, 
and  signed  them  up  and  registered  them 
to  vote. 

Let  us  apply  a  little  of  that  medicine 
to  some  of  the  other  areas.  There  are  a 
number  of  States  that  could  use  a  little 
help  from  Federal  registrars. 

Arizona  has  only  60  percent  of  its 
eligible  voters  registered. 

California  has  71.1  percent. 

The  District  of  Colmnbia  has  53  per- 
cent. 

Texas  has  63.2  percent. 

Mr^  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  registration  of  ficticious 
names,  the  registration  of  names  on 
tombstones,  and  some  have  thought  of 
suggesting  an  amendment  calling  this 


the  tombstone  registration  bill  rather 
than  the  postcard  registration  bill. 

We  say  that  could  not  happen,  that 
that  would  not  happen.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening? 

I  assume  the  reason  the  mall  aspect  of 
it  was  put  into  the  bill  was  to  give  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
some  claim  on  jurisdiction.  It  would  be 
a  whole  lot  simpler  just  to  provide  that 
these  postcards  could  be  placed  at  comer 
grocery  stores,  comer  drugstores,  tax 
collectors'  offices,  city  halls,  probate  of- 
fices, without  the  necessity  of  having  to 
spend  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  post- 
age stamps;  only  they  wanted  to  provide 
that  they  go  through  the  mall  to  give  the 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee 
jiuisdiction. 

This  is  not  exactly  similar,  but  it  can 
happen.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
a  great  insurance  company — so  it  Is  al- 
leged— was  found  to  have  issued  fictiti- 
ous insurance  policies  and  they  would 
then  sell  the  insurance  on  the  books  to 
other  companies,  larger  companies,  who 
would  buy  that  business  and  pay  about 
$1.80  for  each  dollar  of  the  first  year's 
premium  on  the  business.  I  read  in  the 
paper  where  56,000  fictitious,  spurious 
policies  were  issued  on  named  individ- 
uals, with  named  addresses,  and  sold  to 
those  large  companies.  I  assume  they 
ran  some  sort  of  check  on  them  or  ren- 
dered a  credit  report,  or  something,  but 
these  companies  were  left  holding  the 
bag  on  buying  56.000  policies  on  fictitious 
individuals. 

Well,  if  an  insurance  company  can 
palm  off  on  knowledgeable  people  like 
larger  insurance  companies  56,000  poli- 
cies on  fictitious  persons,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent, with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
cards  being  dimiped  out  on  the  regis- 
trars' desks,  many,  many  thousands — 
millions  in  fact — of  those  cards  being 
forged  or  of  fictitious  persons? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  IS  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  whenever  a  person  signs 
a  card,  he  is  signing  an  oath,  smd  if 
anything  fictitious  is  in  there  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  charge  of  perjury? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  word 
"oath"  is  in  there. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  same  situation  ap- 
plies to  signing  a  registration  card  as 
applies  to  signing  form  1040,  the  return 
for  an  Income  tax.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
an  oath. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  equivalent?  Where 
does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  On  page  6  of  the  biU, 
section  405(b) : 

"(b)  Printed  registration  forms  shall  be 
designed  to  provide  a  simple  method  of  reg- 
istering to  vote  by  mall.  Registration  forms 
shall  Include  matter  as  State  law  requires 
and  as  the  Administration  determines  ap- 
propriate to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of 
an  individual  applying  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  to  provide  for  the 
return  delivery  of  the  completed  registra- 
tion form  to  the  appropriate  State  official,  and 
to  prevent  fraudulent  registration. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  still 
waiting  to  hear  where  it  says  that  it  has 
to  be  under  oath. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  im- 
plies that.  The  legislative  history  that 
we  are  now  making  would  Indicate  that 
it  would  be  necessary.  And  it  was  my 
understanding  at  all  times. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  contribution.  Even  if 
the  oath  were  provided — and  it  has  not 
been  pointed  out  that  one  is  provided — 
how  would  that  prevent  someone  from 
signing  up  a  bunch  of  names  and  drop- 
ping them  in  the  post  office  box  and  put- 
ting the  duty  on  the  registrar  to  decide 
and  to  settle  that? 

The  best  way  to  avoid  fictitious  and 
fraudulent  registration  is  for  the  regis- 
trant to  present  himself  in  person  to  the 
registrar  so  that  they  can  see  that  there 
is  a  live  flesh  and  bl(X)d  Individual  seek- 
ing to  register  and  not  just  a  piece  of 
paper. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  was  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Watergate  investigation  written 
statements  or  the  written  answers  to 
questions  of  certain  witnesses  that  the 
committee  wanted  to  testify  in  the 
Watergate  investigation.  However,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina said,  "You  cannot  cross-examine  a 
sheet  of  paper." 

So.  how  are  they  going  to  elicit  infor- 
mation from  a  stack  of  postcards?  I  sub- 
mit that  it  cannot  be  done.  It  opens  a 
way  for  fraud  and  for  abuse.  It  would 
accomplish  very,  very  little  if  anything 
at  all. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
alluded  to  a  fictitious  number  of  reinsur- 
ing policies. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  think  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  about  56,000  fake  policies  that 
were  reinsured. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  it  was  reported  in  the 
local  press. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
way  it  works  is  that  in  reinsurance  one 
insurance  company  writes  a  policy  on  the 
hfe  of  an  individual,  say,  for  $100,000, 
and  their  coverage  would  only  insiu-e  per- 
haps $10,000  or  $20,000.  They  would  re- 
insure maybe  $90,000  or  $80,000  with  a 
reinsurance  company. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  FONG.  And  when  it  reinsures  that 
$80,000  or  $90,000  of  the  $100,000  life  in-  ' 
surance  policy,  it  has  to  pay  a  premium 
to  the  reinsuring  company.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct,  on 
reinsurance. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  say,  for  example,  that 
the  insurance  premium  was  $1,000  a  year. 
the  reinsurance  company  then  would 
probably  take  $800  or  $900  of  that  $1,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  the  way  it 
would  work  on  reinsurance. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  for  this  com- 
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pany  to  make  money,  what  It  did  was  to 
sell  not  reinsurance,  but  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness itself.  And  the  cost  of  putting  in- 
surance on  the  books  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  first  year's  premi- 
ums. So,  the  company  buying  the  insur- 
ance would  pay  the  selling  company  $1.80 
for  each  dollar  of  the  first  year's  premi- 
ums, hoping  to  get  the  money  back  In 
ensuing  years.  So,  the  company  would 
then  sell  that  business  and  for  the  year's 
premium  paid  for  each  dollar  they  had 
paid  for  the  business  on  the  first  year's 
premium,  they  received  $1.80  and  made 
a  profit  on  the  fictitious  insurance. 

Mr.  PONG.  So,  there  are  two  ways  of 
making  money.  First,  they  sell  the  insur- 
ance to  the  reinsuring  company,  and 
they  get  more  money  than  they  paid  out 
to  get  the  insurance.  Then  subsequently, 
when  the  policy  lapses,  they  make  a 
profit.  And  they  went  one  step  furUier. 
They  had  fictitious  deaths. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  did. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  in  the  fictitious  deaths, 
the  reinsuring  company  would  have  to 
pay  $80,000  of  the  $100,000  policy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  Whereas  the  initial  com- 
pany in  writing  the  policy  did  not  have 
to  pay  off  on  it,  they  received  $80,000 
or  $90,000  from  the  reinsuring  company. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  So  they  gyped  the  rein- 
suring company  of  $80,000  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  that  is  how  they  made 
up  for  some  of  the  reinsuring  premiums. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  So,  even  on  a  program 
like  this  which  is  so  complicated  where 
they  have  to  have  life  insurance,  where 
they  have  to  have  a  doctor's  certificate  In 
reinsuring  a  man,  and  when  he  dies 
they  have  to  have  a  death  certificate, 
even  here  they  were  not  able  to  find  the 
fraud  imtil  after  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  were  taken. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
might  say  that  in  the  deaths,  they  might 
not  have  deaths.  They  would  have  deaths. 
However,  they  would  date  them  back. 

Mr.  FONG.  Someone  has  to  die. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  if  that  is  a  factitious 
policy,  then  a  factitious  man  died. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  Otherwise  no  payment 
would  have  been  made? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  even  in  a  case  like 
this  where  so  much  money  is  involved 
and  so  much  auditing,  they  were  able  to 
gyp  the  re-insuring  company? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  If  it  is  possible  in  a  case 
such  as  that,  fraud  is  much  greater  where 
no  auditing  is  required. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  in  the  registration  process  some  may 
be  printed  perhaps  in  a  foreign  language. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  How  man  r  foreign  lan- 
guages? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  kould  be  up  to 
the  administrator.  It  would  be  as  many 
as  he  thought  was  necessary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  regfetratlon  form 
could  be  printed  in  Span:  5h  or  German 
or  Italian  or  Chinese. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senate  r  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  3e  printed  in 
SwahUi. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  fan  illar  with  that 
language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  it  woi  Id  involve  the 
people  from  Kenya. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senato;  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  K  snyans  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  pret  y  good  people, 
too.  They  could  seek  to  b :  registered  in 
Swahili. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Th !  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  how  many  inter- 
preters would  a  registrar  lave  to  have? 
For  instance,  some  might  n  iceive  applica- 
tions written  in  six  or  <ight  different 
languages — ^Polish,  Lithiu  nlan,  or  any 
other  language.  That  wou  d  all  be  legal, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Sena  or  is  correct. 
That  would  be  possible  un^er  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  thajt  the  registrar 
could  not  read  these  fore  gn  languages, 
would  they  register  them  j  ust  the  same? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  si  re  about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  curioij  s.  I  have  been 
against  the  idea.  However,  I  just  wanted 
to  be  well  Informed  before  I  vote  on  the 
bill . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  mlghtj  have  to  stock 
several  million  of  these  *ards  in  each 
language.  They  would  haie  to  build  up 
an  inventory  of  the  cards. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  matUr  how  many 
application  forms  are  re(  eived  by  the 
registrar,  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
read  them,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU.  I  thii  k  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  furnish  an  interpreter,  I 
assume,  to  each  registratic  n  oCSce. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  cannit  read  10  or 
20  different  foreign  languages,  would 
they  then  all  be  Greek  tf  him?  I  was 
curious.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
some  complications  in  this  bill.  I  have 
not  discovered  any  reason  why  I  should 
vote  for  it  yet. 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  the  I  enefit  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  I  hape  that  the 
Senator  will  continue  to  itudy  it  with 
the  point  of  view  in  min(  of  trj'ing  to 
find  a  way  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  recept  ve  to  any  In- 
formation that  might  cla  ify  the  issue 
and  cause  me  to  change  mj  mind. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  hai  e  no  wish  to 
cause  theSenator  to  chanj  e  his  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Just  the  natter  of  vot- 
ing and  marking  ballots  ii  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  wonder  if  that  cou  d  not  develop 
a  complication  in  the  votin  ?  process? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  one  i  if  many  com- 
plications; yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Unless  the  registrar  had 


a  number  of  degrees  from 
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Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  I  am  prepare  ,  to  yield  tiie 
floor,  Mr.  President.  I  hat  understood 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii 1 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President  I  am  ready 
to  propoimd  a  motion  to  lay  bn  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  floor,  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  fror^  Hawaii 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President  J I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  t  le  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJ  K.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proc(  leded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "U  r.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlit  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI( 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presideij 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The     PRESIDING     Ol 

Cook).  Tlie  question  is  on       „  _ 

the  motion  of  the  Senator  Jrom  Hawaii 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  arid  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  Iclerk  called 
the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 


Without 


it,  I  ask  for 
lotion  to  lay 

dered. 
;CER     (Mr. 
agreeing  to 


I  announce 


(Mr. 
(Mr. 


that  the  Senator  from  Irdiana 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ,..„. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr! 
Haskell),  the  Senator  froia  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  fron  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  S;nator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  he  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pei  ,l)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginij  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  are  necessarily  absei  it. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  is  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  S  enator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  ii  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Cclorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  (Vashington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  the  S  mator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randoiph),  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachu  letts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  o  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Neb-aska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  fz-om  Cc  lorado  (Mr! 
DoMiNicK)  and  the  Senator  f  rom  Oregon 
(Mr.  PACKWOO0)  are  abseni  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Okla  loma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  fnm  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senato  r  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfuld),  and  tae  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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Also  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


[No.  96  Leg. 

YEAS — 31 

AUcen 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Allen 

Fannin 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Scott,  Va. 

Beall 

GrlflJn 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Helms 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Young 

Eastland 

Roth 

NAYS— 49 

Alxjurezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Mu.skie 

Bible 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Niinn 

Brock 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McGee 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

WUliams 

Pulbright 

Mondale 

Hart 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long 

Taft 

Domlnick 

Magnuson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  which  I  xmderstand  has  been 
cleared  all  aroimd. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the 
committee  amendment  on  lines  14  to  19, 
page  5,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  majority 
leader  understand  that  that  is  the  next 
amendment  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
Etanding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  it  takes  unanimous  con- 
sent to  retiuTi  to  that  amendment  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC;ER.  It  was 
laid  aside  until  all  the  other  committee 
amendments  were  considered. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
that  was  not  tabled. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massswhusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[No.  97  Leg. J 
YEAS — 48 


Abourezk 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdick 


Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

FiUbrlght 

Hart 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hartke 
Cannon  Hathaway 

Case  Hollings 

Church  Huddleston 

Clark  Hughes 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 


Mondale 

Pastore 

Schweiker 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Stevens 

Moss 

Percy 

Stevenson 

Muskie 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Nelson 

Ribicofl 

Tunney 

Nunn 

Saxbe 

NAYS— 31 

WUliams 

Aiken 

E:astland 

Roth 

AUen 

Ervln 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Scott,  Va. 

BeaU 

Fong 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Stafford 

Brock 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

BjTd, 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClellan 

Young 

Domenicl 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Magnuson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Haskell 

PeU 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long 

Taft 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  amendment  No.  10,  found 
on  page  5,  is  now  before  the  Senate,  with 
a  30-minute  time  limitation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  parliamentary  situation  on  that 
amendment,  in  view  of  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  30-minute  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  no  time  on  any  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the 
consideration  must  be  on  the  committee 
amendment?  I  want  to  make  sure  there 
is  an  understanding  as  to  how  the  Senate 
will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  can  offer  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  can  debate 
the  amendment  but  he  cannot  offer  it 
imtil  the  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  30  minutes,  but 
not  at  the  beginning. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  14  strike  the  word  "sUte" 
and  Insert  "State,  except  that  each  State 
shall  provide  for  the  registration  or  other 
means  of  quallflcatlon  of  aU  residents  of 
such  States  who  apply,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  immediately  prior  to  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, for  registration  or  qualification  to  vote 
in  such  election." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  shall  call  up  when  the  time 
expires  would  strike  the  clau.se  which 
follows  "Not  later  than  30  days"  and 
substitute  therefor: 

Immediately  prior  to  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  such  election  and  the  maximum  con- 
stitutionally permissible  period  of  time  Im- 
mediately prior  to  any  other  federal  elec- 
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tion,  for  registration  or  qualiflcation  to  vote 
in  such  election. 

I  am  trying  to  take  out  of  this  voter 
registration  bill  a  provision  which  would 
overturn  2  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  provide  for  50-day  residency 
requirements  in  certain  State  elections. 
I  want  to  support  the  bill  but  I  do  not 
think  that  30-day  residency  requirement 
for  all  Federal  elections  should  be  in  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  propose 
on  page  5,  line  17,  will  substitute  for  the 
present  30-day  residency  requirement 
for  all  Federal  elections,  language  mak- 
ing that  30-day  residency  requirement 
only  applicable  to  presidential  elections 
in  accord  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  and  substituting 
the  maximum  residency  period  con- 
stitutionally permissible  for  any  other 
Federal  election. 

One  of  the  major  defects  in  S.  352  is 
the  requirement  In  section  404  that  reg- 
istration residency  requirements  may  be 
no  longer  than  30-days  irrmiedlately 
prior  to  any  Federal  election,  presiden- 
tial or  otherwise. 

I  have  been  categorically  informed  by 
several  major  election  officials  in  dif- 
ferent States  that  this  will  make  this 
act  unworkable. 

It  just  takes  more  time  in  many  States 
to  process  the  applications  and  mail  out 
the  materials  to  the  local  voting  ofScials 
than  the  30-day  cutoff  will  allow.  If  we 
Insist  upon  this  30-day  perloc*,  the  only 
alternative  will  be  elimination  of  all  pre- 
election registration  in  these  States. 
This  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  30- day  residency  requirement  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  314,  42  U.S.C.  1973  aa-l(d)) 
has  already  caused  considerable  diflB- 
culty  to  a  number  of  States. 

This  difficulty  was  caused  without  the 
Imposition  of  a  massive  Federal  post  card 
registration  requirement.  With  the  im- 
position of  a  massive  Federal  post  card 
registration  system,  such  as  that  required 
under  this  bill,  chaos  will  result  in  many 
Btates. 

No  such  provision  was  in  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  committee  last  year.  No 
such  provision  was  in  the  bill  introduced 
In  the  Senate  this  year.  No  such  pro- 
vision was  in  the  bill  on  which  hearings 
were  held.  This  provision  was  added  at 
the  last  minute  in  committee  without  the 
benefit  of  hearing  or  adequate  discussion. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  (Seiuitor  Fong)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  ERvm )  that  there  were  not 
enough  witnesses  at  the  hearings  who 
represented  the  States  and  other  points 
of  view  not  in  complete  accord  with  the 
bill. 

I  am  concerned  because  this  provision, 
which  will  have  major  effect  on  the 
States,  was  not  included  in  the  bill  at 
the  hearings  and  the  States  were  not  in- 
formed of  its  inclusion.  After  I  talked  to 
Lt.  Got.  H.  A.  Boucher  of  my  State,  that 
these  problems  came  to  light.  Since  that 
time,  I  am  Informed,  a  number  of  other 
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secretaries  of  State  and  ]  eutenant  gov- 
ernors have  been  inform<d  of  tills  pro- 
vision and  they  are  equa  ly  appalled  at 
its  inclusion. 

We  should  not  amenl  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  in  his  offhanded 
manner  without  the  full  ej  ix)sition,  study 
by  the  States,  and  discuss  ion  that  it  de- 
serves. 

I  am  particularly  concc  rned  at  its  in- 
clusion because  the  iden  ical  issue  has 
been  considered  in  a  nuiiber  of  recent 
major  law  suits.  Four  of  th  ese  have  found 
their  way  to  the  U.S.  Sup  :eme  Court.  In 
three  of  these  four  law  suits,  residency 
requirements  longer  than  30-days  were 
permitted  in  State  elections.  Tlie  original 
case,  nunn  v.  Blumstein,  403  VS.  330 
(1972) ,  created  some  conf  ision  when  the 
Court  struck  down  the  1-year  residency 
requirement  for  Tenness  le.  It  must  be 
noted  that  Tennessee  hac  a  1-year  resi- 
dency requirement  but  ha  1  set  the  cutoff 
time  for  registration  at  30  days  before  an 
election. 

That  case  was  widely  re  id  as  imposing 
an  almost  absolute  barriei  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  longer  residency  r«  quirements. 

But  this  reading  was  ii  correct,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  two 
cases  only  decided  2  we  sks  ago — Mar- 
ston  V.  Lewis,  41  U.Sli.V '.  3498,  March 
20.  1973,  and  the  compan  on  case  Burns 
V.  Fortson.  41  U.SX.W.  3 199,  March  20, 
1973.  These  cases  were  cf  such  impor- 
tance, I  inserted  them  Ir  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  10  at  page  11663. 
A  fourth  case,  Rosariao  v  Rockefeller, — 
U.S.— March  21,  1973.  v/as  subse- 
quently decided.  The  last  three  cases 
coimtenanced  durational  residency  re- 
quirements longer  than  3(  days.  Marston 
permitted  50-day  requiriments  in  Ari- 
zona. Bums  permitted  tie  same  length 
of  time  in  Georgia.  Rosariao  permitted 
a  requiiement  that  result^  in  a  registra- 
tion cutoff  8  months  before  the  next 
Presidential  primaiy  and  11  months  be- 
fore the  next  non-Presidiutial  primary. 

In  each  case  the  Coiu-t  t  xamined  in  de- 
tail the  specific  facts  o:  the  situation 
and  the  difficulties  a  30-  lay  cutoff  date 
would  have  imposed  on  State  officials. 

These  three  cases  indicate  the  policy 
Issues  that  should  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  courts  in  imposing  such 
a  cutoff. 

But  most  importantly,  these  cases  in- 
dicate that  this  decision  n  ust  be  made  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

Congress  should  follow  the  same  rea- 
soning process  as  the  cou  ts  do  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  impose  a  strict  30-day 
residency  requirement.  iVe  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  com  ideratlons  that 
govern  the  courts. 

In  Dunn  the  Court  hi  Id  that  States 
cannot  choose  means  whch  unnecessar- 
ily biu-den  or  restrict  constitutionally 
protected  activity  such  iis  voting.  If  a 
State  is  to  impose  a  peri>d  longer  than 
30  days,  it  must  carry  "i  heavy  biuden 
of  justification"— 405  U.sl  at  343. 

The  States  should  not 
impose  arbitrary  or  ci^iri^ious  deadlines. 
But  neither  should  the  Inderal  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  would  like  to  examine  In  detail  the 
criteria  the  Supreme  Ctourt  took  into  ac- 
count in  each  of  the  four  casies. 

In  Dunn,  the  Ctouit  held  that  the  only 
durational  residency  requirements  that 
will  be  countenanced  are  th<>se  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  administrative 
purposes.  It  went  on  to  irdicate  addi- 
tionally that  the  State  aiuld  show  a 
"compelling  State  interest"  tither  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  voting  by  no  nresidents  or 
to  further  the  goal  of  havin  f  knowledge- 
able voters. 

In  Marston  the  Court  stat  ;d : 

We  recognized  In  Dunn  that  a  person  does 
not  have  a  federal  constltut  onal  right  to 
walk  up  to  a  voting  place  on  election  day 
and  demand  a  ballot.  States  t  ave  valid  and 
sufficient  Interests  in  providing  for  some 
period  of  time — prior  to  an  elec  tlon — ^in  order 
to  prepare  adequate  voter  records  and  pro- 
tect Its  electoral  processes  rrom  possible 
fraud. 

Such  State  interests  included  in  the 
Marston  case  an  examination  of  Ari- 
zona's registration  and  v  sting  proce- 
dures, including  a  massi7e  volunteer 
deputy  registrar  system  vhich  always 
produces  a  number  of  mlstal  :es  that  must 
be  corrected  before  each  pre  :inct  register 
can  be  certified  to  be  comp  ete  and  cor- 
rect. Additionally  complicat  ng  the  situa- 
tion was  a  second  factor  wl  lich  was  also 
included  in  the  court's  reasoning — the 
State's  fall  primary  systeri.  The  testi- 
mony indicated  that  at  th«  peak  of  the 
registration  for  the  Novemt  er  final  elec- 
tion, county  recorders  anq  their  staffs 
could  not  process  incoming  affidavits  be- 
cause of  their  work  on  the  fall  primaries. 

These  two  factors,  based  upon  limited 
staffs,  limited  expertise,  and  a  concurrent 
primary  election,  were  hell  to  be  suf- 
ficiently "necessary"  to  per  tnit  a  50-day 
residency  requirement.  This  Court  held 
that  this  so-day  period  w«s: 

Necessary  to  promote  the  Sti  te's  Important 
interest  in  accurate  voter  Hits.  The  Con- 
stitution Is  not  so  rigid  that  tl  At  determina- 
tion and  others  like  it  may  not  stand. 

In  Burns  the  Court  hdd  that  the 
State's  extensive  evidence  itlven  the: 

Vagaries  and  numerous  requirements  of 
the  Georgia  election  laws  was  neceas&ry  for 
the  orderly,  accurate,  and  etflcient  admin- 
istration of  state  and  local  elections,  free 
from  fraud. 

In  Rosario  the  Court  held  that  the 
State  had  a  valid  interest  jn  preventing 
"party  raiding"  in  a  subsequent  closed 
primary  election.  1 

The  pwnt  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  the  Constitution  as  im- 
posing a  strong  standard,  but  one  that  is 
flexible — at  least  up  to  50  days — under 
which  a  State  can  prove  a  "compelling" 
interest  to  permit  a  waiver  ( >f  the  general 
30-day  residency  jequirem  ent. 

This  type  of  an  approach  is  equally 
necessary  in  national  legislfition  such  as 
S.  352. 

While  it  may  be  possible  tor  a  State  to 
make  special  provisions- by  absentee 
ballots  for  example — in  a  Presidential 
election,  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  with 
additional  races  and  issue:;  and  impos- 
siiile  with  a  massive  regisfration  effort 
via  post  cards. 
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In  Alaska,  for  example,  our  primary  oc- 
curs in  late  August.  The  general  election 
is  in  early  November.  This  is  usually  at 
the  time  when  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  coimt  on  good  mail  service  because  of 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  Great  dis- 
tances are  also  involved.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Boucher  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee: 

In  registering  a  person  in  Alaska,  there 
are,  despite  the  smaU  population,  large  prob- 
lems. For  example,  let  us  overlay  the  State 
of  Alaska  on  our  sister  states  in  the  South, 
and  place  Anchorage  where  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas is.  Our  oCQce  has  the  responsibility  for 
registering  110  people  in  the  small  Aleutian 
Island  of  Attu.  This  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  registering  these  persons  in  San  Diego. 

Our  vlUage  community  of  Settles,  Alaska 
to  the  north,  we  would  have  several  thou- 
sand people  to  register  in  the  Chicago  area. 

I  have  received  literally  hundreds  of 
letters  and  telegrams  from  concerned 
Alaskans  who  were  aware  that  the  30- 
day  residency  requirement  in  the  Dunn 
against  Blumsteln  opinion  could  not  be 
met  if  it  were  rigidly  applied.  These  were 
WTltten  before  the  other  three  cases  ex- 
plaining the  Court's  holding  in  Dunn. 
These  citizens,  all  Individuals  with  no 
connection  with  the  State  or  Federal 
Government,  were  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause they  felt  this  decision  would  tlirow 
the  State  electoral  process  into  an  up- 
roar. It  would  have.  But  that  uproar 
would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  up- 
roar that  would  be  created  by  this  legis- 
lation if  it  is  not  aniended. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  this 
amendment  that  would  require  the  30- 
day  period  onlr  in  presidential  elections. 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  apply  the  same  standards  the 
courts  apply  to  all  nonpresidential  Fed- 
eral elections.  This  would  be  the  "maxi- 
mum constitutionally  permissible  period 
of  time"  under  State  law.  This  provision 
will  refer  the  Voting  Administration  to 
the  State  officials  and  the  State  laws  they 
administer  and  will  incorporate  these 
Supreme  Court  cases.  These  four  Su- 
preme Court  cases  and  their  progeny  in 
lower  Federal  courts  and  in  State  courts 
should  provide  on  a  case  by  case,  State 
by  State  basis  the  appropriate  period  of 
time  for  each  individual  State. 

This  language  "maximum  constitu- 
tionally permissible  period  of  time"  has 
ample  legislative  precedent.  It  is  modeled 
on  a  provision  of  the  California  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  section  410.10.  the  so- 
called  "long  arm  jurisdiction"  statute. 
This  states  that  courts  of  that  State  may 
exercise  jurisdiction  "on  any  basis  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States."  That  stat- 
ute was  the  subject  of  extensive  review 
prior  to  its  enactment  and  subsequently. 

The  validity  of  that  statute  was  af- 
firmed by  the  California  courts.  (See,  for 
example,  Avlt  v.  Dinner  for  Two.  Inc.,  102 
Cal.  R.  572,  574  (California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 4th  Dist.  1972).  The  legal  scholars 
have  also  examined  such  a  statute  in 
constitutional  terms.  As  the  article  at  21 
Hastings  Law  Journal  1163—1970 — 
states,  a  statute  such  as  this  amendment 
is  both  comprehensive  and  complete. 

My  amendment  avoids  couching  the 


statute  in  narrow  and  arbitrary  terms 
and  eliminates  a  two-step  constitutional 
analysis — whether  the  statute  is  con- 
stitutional, and  then  whether  the  prac- 
tice comports  with  the  statute. 

Equally  important  are  the  comments 
of  Prof.  Milton  D.  Green  of  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. These  were  made  in  21  Hastings  Law 
Journal  1219 — 1970 — in  his  article  dis- 
cussing the  California  statute.  They  are 
equally  applicable  regarding  my  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  adopts  what 
might  be  called  the  open  end,  or  trend 
adoption  method.  It  ties  reform  to  cur- 
rent constitutional  doctrine.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  area  of  voting 
residency  requirements.  The  courts  are 
now  in  the  process  of  reexamining  these 
requirements  and  utilizing  policy  con- 
siderations similar  to  those  Congress 
should  utilize. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  Is 
brief  and  will  insure  that  both  our  States 
and  our  citizens  get  the  maximum  con- 
stitutional protection  possible. 

This  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  postcard 
registration  system.  It  is  not  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  but 
this  committee  amendment,  which  places 
on  the  States  the  burden  of  registering 
any  perscMi  who  applies  not  later  than 
30  days  immediately  prior  to  the  Federal 
election,  is  in  fact  an  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  in  my  opinion. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  an  impossibility 
for  many  States  to  comply  with  that  pro- 
vision and  also  comply  with  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  State  law. 

Our  State,  Alaska,  for  instance,  re- 
quires that  the  voting  list  of  those  people 
who  are  eligible  to  vote  must  be  posted 
in  the  precinct  prior  to  the  election.  If 
the  registrar  must  register  someone  up 
to  30  days  before  the  election,  and  then 
that  registration  form  must  be  sent  to 
Jimeau,  which  is  our  capital,  the  voting 
list  prepared,  and  sent  back  to  the  pre- 
cinct, in  many  States  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, through  the  mail  services,  to  com- 
ply with  that  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  al- 
ready stated  his  position.  I  have  stated 
mine.  There  are  durational  residence  re- 
quirements in  States  that  have  been  held 
to  be  constitutionally  valid.  Arizona  and 
C3eorgia,  only  in  March  of  this  year,  ob- 
tained a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  a  50-day  durational  residency  re- 
quirement wtis  constitutional.  I  think  we 
are  bound  by  the  same  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  Supreme  Court 
found  they  were  bound  by  in  stating  that 
the  State  laws  in  Arizona  and  Georgia 
were  valid  and  were  a  valid  CMistitutional 
exercise  of  the  States'  prerogatives  to  de- 
termine the  period  of  residency  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  perform  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  that  they  have 
adopted  constitutionally  in  their  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  this  point,  but 
let  me  again  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
an  attack  on  the  postcard  registraticm 
system;  it  wposes  placing  in  this  law  the 
durational  residency  requirement  of  30 
days,  which  will,  in  effect,  transfer  to  all 
Federal  elections  the  provisions  that  now 
apply  to  Presidential  elections  alone. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  permit 
anyone  to  vote  for  the  President  as  soon 


as  he  had  30  days'  residency  in  a  State. 
It  is  a  different  matter  now,  particularly 
if  we  are  to  have  a  post  card  registra- 
tion system,  to  say  anyone  can  register 
up  to  30  days  before  any  Federal  elec- 
tion. I  think  this  requirement  will  be 
extremely  burdensome. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  regis- 
trars in  many  States  have  contacted  me. 
They  have  contacted  me  also  through 
our  lieutenant  governor,  who  has  ex- 
pressed violent  opposition  to  this  30-day 
residency  requirement  as  it  appears  in 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming inserted  his  arguments  in  the  April 
11  Congressional  Record. 

He  does  not  reach  the  central  issue. 
Constitutionally  Congress  has  the  power 
in  this  area. 

But  the  policy  considerations  govern- 
ing the  courts  should  also  govern  the 
Congress  whether  in  Interpreting  the 
equal  protection  clause — not  section  1 — 
the  powers  of  Congress,  but  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2;  amendment  XVn;  and  amend- 
ment V — or  in  drafting  a  statute.  These 
considerations  are  clear.  The  States  must 
be  able  to  take  into  account  conditions 
preventing  them  from  processing  a  mas- 
sive post  card  return  in  15  days. 

If  the  States  only  have  30  days  be- 
tween receiving  the  postcards  and  elec- 
tion day,  they  will  only  have  15  days  to 
process  these  cards  at  the  most.  They 
cannot  trke  a  chance  the  lists  will  not 
reach  the  registrars  in  time.  They  will 
have  15  days  at  the  most. 

Many  States  amended  their  statutes 
after  Dunn  because  they  thought  30  days 
was  an  ironclad  rule.  Marston,  Bums, 
and  Rosariao  indicate  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  will  permit  additional  resi- 
dency periods.  There  may  be  others.  We 
should  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  Impose 
a  time  limit  on  the  States  that  they 
cannot  meet. 

If  any  citizen  of  a  State  is  denied  the 
franchise  as  a  result  of  the  fact  the 
voter  lists  do  not  reach  his  precinct  in 
time,  he  will  be  able  to  declare  this  30- 
day  provision  imconstitutional.  This  is 
going  to  present  a  serious  constitutional 
crisis.  In  fact,  I  believe  State  registrars, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  voters  in  their 
States  will  be  able  to  get  this  statute 
enjoined.  Its  application  will  create 
such  chaos  and  lead  to  sucli  an  impossi- 
ble demand  on  the  voting  machines  of 
many  States,  that  many  citizens  in  many 
States  or  political  subdi\'isions  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

This  is  the  real  constitutional  i^iue. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  a  flexible 
constitutional  Federal  rule  than  an 
impossible,  probably  imconstitutional 
standard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  same  general  question,  since  we 
had  an  extended  discussion  earlier  on 
this  proposition.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
with  respect  to  that  particular  proposal, 
and  I  want  to  explain  very  briefly  why. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  his  argument 
and  explain  why  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  voted  in  favor 
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of  this  provision  In  committee  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  and  the  ratification 
of  the  26th  sunendment  allowing  18-year- 
olds  to  vote,  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  relating  to  registration,  the  close 
of  registration,  and  the  qualifications  of 
voters  by  age  or  residence  varied  widely. 
In  Texas,  for  instance,  a  voter  had  to 
register  prior  to  February  1  in  order  to 
vote  in  the  general  election  the  following 
November.  The  other  extreme  in  North 
Dakota,  a  voter  can  register  on  election 
day.  The  enactment  of  the  voting  rights 
act  In  1970  established  as  a  Federal  law 
that  any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  may 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
any  State  in  which  he  has  resided  for  30 
days  before  the  presidential  election.  So. 
the  30-day  residence  requirement  was 
established  by  Federal  law. 

Then  in  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  in  the  case  of 
Dunn  against  Blumstein  that  the  State 
law  in  Tennessee  which  required  an  in- 
dividual to  reside  in  that  State  for  1  year 
before  becoming  an  eligible  voter  was 
unconstitutional;  and  that  a  30-day 
residence  requirement  was  a  reasonable 
period;  but  the  Court  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  period  of  time  greater 
than  30  days  might  not  be  within  the 
limits  of  constitutionality  as  it  affected 
State  elections : 

In  the  past  year  or  two,  a  number  of 
States  have  changed  their  residency 
requirements  and  their  registration  re- 
quirements to  conform  to  the  standard 
of  30  days.  Now  in  Georgia  and  Arizona, 
the  legislatures  enacted  statutes  which 
closed  the  registration  books  50  days  be- 
for  the  election — a  difference  of  20  days 
from  the  committee  recommendation. 
Last  month,  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  that  the  legislatures 
of  Georgia  and  Arizona  did  not  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  establishing  a  closing  date  50  days 
before  an  election.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  Georgia  and  Arizona  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  issued  another  decision, 
this  one  involving  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  New  York  case  differs  from 
the  Georgia  and  Arizona  case  because 
it  relates  to  the  opportunity  for  an  in- 
dividual to  vote  in  a  party  primary  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  candidates.  The 
petitioner  in  the  case  claimed  that  the 
requirement  that  an  individual  register 
not  later  than  the  most  previous  gen- 
eral election  in  order  to  vote  in  the  next 
primary  election  was  unconstitutional. 
The  Supreme  Court  held,  again  by  a 
6  to  3  margin,  that  it  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  New  York  case,  that  could  mean 
that  the  effective  closing  date  for  voting 
in  a  primary  could  be  as  much  as  11 
months  before  the  primary. 

We  are  dealing  with  two  different 
principles.  One  is  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  by  Federal  law  the 
time,  manner,  and  place  of  electing  Fed- 
eral officers,  which  the  Constitution  in 
article  1,  section  4.  specifically  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  do.  The  other  issue 
is  the  constitutionality  of  State  statutes 
concerning  registration  and  voting.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  establishment  by 


Federal  law  of  a  closing  date  for  regis- 
tering to  vote  for  Federal  officials  in 
Federal  elections  can  fairly  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  by  1  he  Congress  to 
overrule  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  ;he  very  oppo- 
site is  actually  the  case.  :  f  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  tl  le  Georgia  and 
Arizona  statutes  were  ui  iconstitutional, 
then  I  think  it  would  le  improper  to 
establish,  or  attempt  to  establish,  that 
those  laws  are  constitutio  lal.  But  that  is 
not  what  the  Supreme  <;ourt  did.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Ai  izona,  Georgia 
and  New  York  or  any  o  her  cases  was 
not  attempting  to  tell  tl  le  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  it  does  not  have 
the  power,  or  should  n<  t  exercise  the 
power,  to  establish  by  law  the  time, 
manner,  and  place  of  Feieral  elections. 
That  just  is  not  so.  The  1  Supreme  Court 
was  deciding  only  the  vei  y  narrow  issue 
of  whether  the  States,  in  (  xercising  their 
power,  which  is  also  deiived  from  the 
Constitution,  had  acte  I  unconstitu- 
tionally. The  answer,  of  o  >urse,  was  that 
they  had  not  acted  un(  onstitutionally 
in  trying  to  regulate  the  time  factor  in 
State  elections. 

Section  404  of  the  bill  j  oes  no  further 
then  to  establish  a  Feden  1  rule  for  Fed- 
eral elections.  If  Georgia  wants  to  close 
its  books  for  State  elections  or  local 
elections  50  days  before  the  elections, 
that  is  Georgia's  business  That  is  up  to 
Georgia.  If  New  York  wa  its  to  close  its 
books  for  voting  in  a  prii  lary  6  months 
or  a  year  before  the  prii  lary  for  State 
elections,  that  is  New  Yjrk's  business. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  th<  United  States 
has  ruled  that  such  a  prai  tice  is  not  un- 
constitutional. Although  :  may  disagree 
with  the  reasoning  of  tl  e  Court,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  it  does  not  have  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  ender  such  a 
decision. 

We  are  establishing  a  u:  liform  rule  for 
registering  to  vote  in  Fe  ieral  elections 
and  that  is  all  we  are  dol  tig.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  sees  a  g  eat  difference 
between  the  elections  of  President  and 
the  election  of  a  Senatoi,  I  do  not.  As 
far  as  Alaskans  are  concei  ned,  I  am  siu'e 
Ted  Stevens  makes  every  i  sffort  to  repre- 
sent every  citizen  of  that  State  just  as 
much  as  Richard  Nixon  iocs.  If  we  do 
not  act  to  establish  a  Fee  eral  rule,  then 
we  will  probably  produce  50  i-ules;  and 
to  avoid  that  result  was  he  reason  the 
Founding  Fathers  met  iii  Philadelphia 
in  the  summer  of  1787. 

Only  6  States  require  nore  than  30 
days  residence  now. 

Arizona,  50  days;  Coloi  ado,  32  days; 
Indiana,  60  days;  Masi  achusetts,  31 
days;  Missouri,  60  days;  ]  few  Jersey,  40 
days. 

Only  6  States  have  moi  s  than  30-day 
closing  date. 

Alaska,  45  days;  Arizi  ma,  50  days; 
Georgia,  50  days;  Illinois.  33  days;  New 
Jersey,  40  days;  New  Mexi:;o,  42  days. 

Let  us  not  get  this  pi  oblem  out  of 
perspective.  Let  us  not  inflate  it.  What 
we  are  saying  right  now  Is  that  only  6 
of  the  50  States  requii-e  more  than  30 
days'  residence.  They  are  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Massa  ihusetts.  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Jersey.  Ani :  only  6  States 
have  more  than  a  30-day  c  osing  date  for 
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registration.  They  are  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Illinois,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
Mexico. 

What  we  are  saying,  Mr  j  President,  is 
that  we  beUeve  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  the  bill  as  it  f  tands  now  Is 
much  more  practical  and  reasonable  to 
sustain  a  similar  voting  formula  and 
pattern  for  the  50  State!  i  as  already 
exists  in  44  of  the  50  Stat  ss  in  Federal 
elections  under  the  Voting  lights  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  says  makes  sone  sense  ex- 
cei)t  that  he  loses  sight  of  ;he  fact  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  same  Constitution 
that  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted  in 
finding  that  Arizona  and  i]reorgia  were 
entitled  to  use  50  days  for  their  proce- 
dural requirements  in  order  to  obtain 
a  fair  election  process.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  as  a  result  of  tl  e  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  now  know  that 
a  State  may  use  50  days  if  t  justifies  its 
internal  procedures  imder  £  tate  laws  re- 
quiring more  than  30  days  between  the 
end  of  registration  and  election  day. 

This  is  a  case-by-case  dei  ermination. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  to  per- 
mit the  State  to  use  a  m4ximum  con- 
stitutionally permissible  time  for  its  resi- 
dency requirement  in  Fedeml  elections. 

We  now  know  that  two  States,  Arizona 
and  Georgia,  have  50  days.  \nd  for  Ten- 
nessee, 50  days  would  have  been  too 
much.  The  Supreme  Court  set  a  mini- 
mum of  30  days  for  Tenness(  te.  It  has  now 
said  that  50  days  were  pemiisslble  for 
Arizona  and  Georgia.  I  thnk  that  our 
State  of  Alaska  could  demonstrate  that 
in  many  places  it  would  tike  60  to  90 
days  to  get  the  mail  from  the  precinct 
back  to  Juneau  and  back  to  the  precinct. 
The  length  of  time  necessary  should  be 
up  to  the  State,  which  should  have  to 
justify  it. 

It  must  be  justified  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  \'e  should  use 
this  bill  to  overturn  two  rec  ent  Supreme 
Court  cases  involving  Georjia  and  Ari- 
zona and  overturn  in  New  1  ork  the  case 
which  said  that  in  a  close  i  party  pri- 
mary the  State  could  cloie  the  party 
books  for  the  next  prececlng  primary 
election.  To  me  it  is  wrong  t  o  use  a  voter 
registration  bill  to  overturn  ;he  Supreme 
Court's  studied  opinion  in  t  tie  residency 
cases. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presid  mt.  the  time 
is  equally  divided,  and  I  am  j  ielding  from 
my  time  to  the  Senator  fror  i  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  have  lis- 
tened  to  the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  However,  my  construction 
of  his  amendment  would  pu  b  him  out  of 
court  constitutionally.  The  Senator  has 
recommended  striking  all  a  ter  30  days, 
and  then  insert  immediately  prior  to  any 
election,  and  the  maximum  constitu- 
tionally permissible  period  »f  time  .  .  . 
suppose  that  the  maximun  constitu- 
tionally permissible  time  is  >0  days,  and 
in  some  States  it  is  30  days.  The  30  days 
plus  the  50  days  puts  the  Se  nator  out  of 
court.  It  makes  80  days. 
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I  think  it  would  be  better  to  rewrite  the 
amendment  and  say,  "30  days  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  such  election  or  the  maximum 
constitutionally  permissible  period  time, 
whichever  is  the  longer." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  read  the 
language,  it  says  "Immediately  prior  to 
any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  or  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  in  such  elec- 
tion." That  is  one  thing.  And  the  "maxi- 
mum constitutionally  permissible  period 
of  time  immediately  prior  to  any  other 
Federal  election"  would  mean  the  elec- 
tion for  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Of  course,  even  the  committee  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  invade  the  province  of 
the  States  and  the  Governors  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  or  State  legislatures. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  a  30-day 
period  prior  to  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  That  is  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  is  not  chang- 
ing that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  changing  that. 

The  amendment  also  says,  "The  maxi- 
mum constitutionally  permissible  period 
of  time  prior  to  any  other  Federal  elec- 
tion, for  registration  or  qualification  to 
vote  in  such  election."  That  is  for  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

In  Arizona  and  Georgia  we  know  that 
they  now  have  50  days.  What  it  will  be 
for  my  State  will  depend  on  the  presen- 
tation the  legislature  makes  to  substan- 
tiate whatever  act  is  enacted.  However, 
we  know  that  six  States  already  have 
these  periods  in  excess  of  30  days.  My 
amendment  will  validate  those  proce- 
dures and  will  also  validate  the  New 
York  party  primary  that  has  been  held 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  this 
last  month. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  Intends  to 
leave  the  election  for  President  and  Vice 
President  as  it  now  is  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  William  Litton,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  have  access  to  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  352. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  the 
presentation  of  a  conference  report. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM— CONFERENCE  RE- 

PORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  1975.  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.   1975)    to  amend  the  emergency 


loan  program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recotd  of  April  11,  1973,  at 
p.  11781.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printing  of 
the  report  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  recommend  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  5  and  disagreed  on  amendment 
No.  4.  The  House  has  now  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  and  has  adopted  a 
substitute  for  Senate  amendment  No.  4. 
With  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
and  agreement  by  the  Senate  to  the 
House  modification  of  amendment  No.  4, 
the  only  essential  differences  between 
the  final  legislation  and  that  earlier  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  is  that — 

First,  the  definition  of  disaster  In  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  would  not  be 
amended  to  include  erosion.  The  House 
conferees  felt  that  this  amendment  was 
nongermane  to  the  House  bill,  was  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
was  a  matter  on  which  the  conferees  did 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge.  Of  course, 
where  the  erosion  was  caused  by  flood, 
windstorm,  or  other  calamity  alreadj'  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  disaster, 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970  would 
apply. 

Second,  the  Tower  amendment,  which 
would  terminate  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
and  1  percent  interest  rate  features  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans,  would  be  made  effective  for 
disasters  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  rather  than  for  loans  ap- 
proved after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
This  would  prevent  a  situation  from  aris- 
ing similar  to  that  which  has  caused  so 
much  difficulty  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans,  where  some  appli- 
cants were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their 
appUcations  considered  in  time  to  obtain 
their  loans,  while  their  neighbors,  who 
suffered  losses  in  the  same  disaster,  were 
precluded  from  obtaining  similar  loans. 

With  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
conference  report  and  the  House  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  4,  the  bill 
would — 

First,  repeal  provisions  for  forgiveness 
of  up  to  $5,000,  for  forgiveness  of  up  to 
$2,500,  for  low  interest  rates,  and  for 
other  special  treatment  of  certain  emer- 
gency loans  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  92-385  and  Public  Law  606; 

Second,  increase  the  maximum  inter- 
est rate  on  emergency  loans  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  of  5  percent — 


from  3  percent,  which  currently  has  been 
superseded  by  Public  Law  92-385  and 
PubUc  Law  91-606; 

Third,  direct,  rather  than  authorize, 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  loans  and  to 
designate  emergency  areas  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  and  provide  for  such  loans  in 
presidentially,  as  well  as  secretarially, 
designated  disaster  areas; 

Fourth,  permit  persons  in  disaster 
areas  designated  as  such  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  December  27,  1972.  to 
apply  for  18  days  following  enactment  of 
the  bill  for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loans  with  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  and  1  percent  interest  rate 
features; 

Fifth,  terminat*  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
feature  and  1  percent  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans  for  loans  made  in  connection  with 
any  disaster  occurring  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  $2,500  forgive- 
ness feature  would  also  be  terminated. 

Sixth,  make  technical  corrections  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  .question  has  been 
raised  about  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
natural  disasters  which  have  struck  in 
the  past  few  days,  such  as  the  devastat- 
ing floods  in  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  amendment  to  this  bill  would  re- 
peal the  portion  of  the  Smsdl  Business 
Administration  loan  program  which  now 
grants  1  percent  loans  and  $5,000 
forgiveness,  but  it  makes  that  termina- 
tion effective  with  enactment.  It  is  clear 
that  any  disasters  which  occur  before  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
covered  under  the  terms  of  existing  law, 
not  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  clearly 
that  the  floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Basin  and  the  lower  Missouri  River 
Basin  are  covered  under  existing  law, 
with  the  more  liberal  features.  I  am  told 
that  the  assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  concurs 
with  this  view,  and  interprets  this  bill 
as  saying  that  these  cases  would  not  be 
affected  by  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendnient  No.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Rouse  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  any  loan  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  In  connection  with 
any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  Sections  7(b) 
(I),  (2),  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (4))  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined  under 
Section  324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  No  portion  of  any  such 
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loan  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  under 
the  provisions  of  any  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registra- 
tion program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
.  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 

|/*  ed  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  the  clause  which  follows:  "Not 
later  than  30  days  Immediately  prior"  and 
substitute  therefor:  "immediately  prior  to 
any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  or  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  such  election 
and  the  maximum  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble period  of  time  Inunediately  prior  to  any 
other  federal  election,  for  registration  or 
quallflatlon  to  vote  in  such  election". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  .  and  the  Senator  from  West 
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(Mr. 
from  Arizona 
Senator    from 


Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  frould  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annobnce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massa<4iusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leav^  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis),  the  Senator  from 
Dominick)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)   are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The    Senator    from    O^ahoma 
Bellmon),   the   Senator 
(Mr.    Gold  water)  ,    the 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  ahd  the  Senator 
from  Ohio   (Mr.  Taft)    i  re  necessarily 
absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  fennessee  (Mr 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  1  rom  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)    are  nece  ssarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne 
braska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  piired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon    (I  Ir 
If  present  and  voting,  th( 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea 
ator  from  Oregon  would  ^  ote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoujiced— yeas  37, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  98  Leg 
YEAS— 37 


Aiken 

Ervin 

Percy 

Allen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Saxbe 

Beall 

Gurney 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Brock 

Helms 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Mathias 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Tower 

Cook 

McClure 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Montoya 

VPeicker 

Domenici 

Nunn 

Young 

Eastland 

Pearson 
NAYS— 41 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Bible 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Biden 

Huddieston 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Pastors 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Inouye 

RibicoS 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Javits 

Scott,  Pa. 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Va. 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Fong 

McGee 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McGovem 

Williams 

Hart 

Mclntyre 
KOT  VOTING- 

22 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pell 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Stennis 

Clark 

Johnston 

Taft 

Cranston 

Long 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  t.  le  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidei  ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motioi  i  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  |the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  0»PICER  (Mr. 
Huddleston).  The  question  now  recurs 
on  agreeing  to  the  comifuttee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preslient,  I  desire 
to  be  recorded  as  havingj  voted  "nay." 
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RESUMPTION      OF 
TRANSACTION         OP 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
there  will  be  no  more  yea- 
today  and  no  further  action 
ing  measure  today. 

I   therefore   ask 
that  there  now  be  a  resuniption 
period    for   the    transactioii 
morning  business  for  not 
minutes,  with  statements 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROJM 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
fore   the   Senate   the 
which  were  referred  as 
Report  on  Proposed 

FOR  Naval  and  Marine 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy 
tary  of  Defense  (Installations 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
projects  proposed  to  be 
Naval   and   Marine   Corps 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Report  on  Army 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Acting 
tary  of  the  Army   (R.  &  D.) 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Army  research   and 
awarded  during  the  period  1 
31   December   1972    (with  an 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Comm 
Services. 

Report   on   Defense 
MENT   From   Small  and 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting 
tary  of  Defense  (Installations 
transmitting,   pursuant  to 
Department   of   Defense 
small  and  other  business  finiis 
rlod  July  1972  to  January  197!  i 
companylng  report).  Referred 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing 
fairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From 

THE    TREAStlBT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o: 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  revise  and  modernize  the 
ing  to  the  coinage  and  the 
Mint    (with   an   accompanjrln 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From 

OP   AORICULTtTRE 

A  letter  from  the  Under 
culture,   transmitting  a  drafi 
legislation  to  amend  title  V 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 
praisers  and  construction 
other  purposes  (with  an 
per) .  Referred  to  the  Commltt^ 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney 
mitting   a  draft   of  proposed 
promote   the   foreign   policy 
States  by  prohibiting  travel 
area  (with  an  accompanying 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Proposed  Legislation  From 
OP  State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting 
tary  for  Congressional 
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ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  further 
amend  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Fiscal  Year  1972,"  Department  of 
Justice,  dated  April  10,  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Better  Use  of  Out- 
patient Services  and  Nursing  C.jce  Bed  Facil- 
ities Could  Improve  Health  Care  Delivery 
to  Veterans,"  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
April  11,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Economies  Avail- 
able Through  Improved  Management  of  Navy 
Shipboard  Investorles,"  dated  April  9,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  entitled  "Use  of  Excess 
Defense  Articles  and  Other  Resources  to  sup- 
plement the  Military  Assistance  Program" 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Contract  With  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
Liaison,  U3.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "To  Know  Or 
Not  To  Know:  Co^ection  and  Use  of  Racial 
and  Ethnic  Data  In  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams," dated  February  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Employee  TJeneflts  Protection  Act" 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  Boy  Scoxtts  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  that  reflects  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, dated  March  26,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Pesticides  in  the  Aquatic 
Environment 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Pesticides 
in  the  Aquatic  Environment,"  dated  April, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  an  executive 
communication,  a  letter  from  the  gen- 


eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense transmitting  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38  to  provide  full-time  cov- 
erage imder  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance for  members  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard;  and  that  this  communi- 
cation be  referred  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1- 
year  period  (Rept.  No.  93-117).  together  with 
additional  and  supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1315.  A  bUl  to  extend  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  to  the  Liaison  Office 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-119), 


FEPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES, U.S.  SENATE— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-118) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chaiirman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  submit,  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  Stennis,  the  activities  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
covering  the  entire  92d  Congress. 

This  submission  is  in  compliance  with 
section  136b  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

I  would  like  to  observe  for  the  Record 
that  this  report,  of  109  pages,  represents 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  worked  diligently  to  prepare  it,  and 
it  should  be  a  useful  document  for  those 
who  wish  to  review  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  entire  92d  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Jerry  Warden  Friedhelm,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services : 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 


ecutive session,  f  rwn  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  20  reserve  rear  admirals 
in  the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  in 
that  grade — list  beginning  with  Pedersen 
and  ending  with  Ziolsowski — and  ask 
that  Lt.  Gen.  Ormond  R.  Simpson,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCrriON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1549.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  sales  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  optom- 
etrists   to    practice     in     physician-shortage 
areas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Fdl- 
BRicHT,  and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1551.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  rice 
and  peanuts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (by  request)  : 
S.  1552.  A  bill  to  establish  the  official  resi- 
dence of   the   Chief  Justice   of   the   United 
States  by  private  gift  to  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  1553.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Currado.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1554.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to  utUlze  Department   of  Defense 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medi- 
cal emergency  transportation  services  to  ci- 
vilians, and  limiting  Government  and  indi- 
vidual liability  incident   to   providing  such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.    1555.    A   bill    to   provide   that    Federal 
Income  tax  returns  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1556.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  bene- 
fits for  individuals  who  have  participated  in 
approved  community  service  programs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request)  : 
S.  1557.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  require  the 
filing  of  certain  environmental  Impact  re- 
ports and  the  approval  of  affected  coastal 
States  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
offshore  docking  facilities  for  vessels  trans- 
porting petroleum  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 
S.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  Job  training 
and  community  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 
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S.  1560.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  disadvantaged  and 
long-term  unemployed  persons,  and  for  other 
ptupoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HABTKE: 
S.  1561.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake.  Ind.,  shall  be  known  as  Cecil  M.  Harden 
LtUce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Clarence 
Ingram,  Don  W.  Ingram,  and  Dick  L.  Ingram 
of  Nephl,  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Macnitson,  l/br.  Fong, 
Mr.     INOUTE,    Mr.     Packwood,     Mr. 
Aboxtrezk,   and   Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1563.  A  bin  to  enable  domestic  growers 
or  canners  of  seasonal  fruits  or  vegetables  or 
of  fruit  Juices,  fruit  nectars,  or  fruit  drinks 
prepared  from  such  seasonal  fruits,  which 
were  packed  In  hermetically  sealed  contain- 
ers and  sterilized  by  heat  to  secure  an  ad- 
judication of  certain  claims  for  losses  in  the 
court  of  claims.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1564.  A  bill  to  promote  public  confidence 
In  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Bath.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Stevenson, 

Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Stap- 

roRD,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  1565.  A  bill  to  permit  Congress  to  play 

Its  proper  role  in  the  formulation  of  policy 

relating   to   foreign    commerce,   the    public 

lands,  and  the  energy  needs  of  the  country. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pong) : 
8.  1566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  west 
coast,  and  to  prevent  certain  interruptions 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PONO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inoute)  : 
S.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  ex- 
piration dates  for  agreements  In  longshore 
and  maritime  Industries  In  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  cr  California.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order 
to  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  within  the  definition  of  the  term 
State.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD: 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-In 
Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  in 
interstate  commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

amendment  or  the  natttral  gas  act 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
the  past  12  months  about  the  shortage  of 
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domestic  energy  and  I  wo^ld  expect  that 
discussion  to  Intensify  during  the  next 
year.  Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
made  available  to  all  Metnbers  a  com- 
prehensive briefing  on  th«|  energy  situa- 
tion which  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  face.  I  eiicourage  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  adv  mtage  of  that 
briefing. 

The  committee  staff  ha!  projected  the 
expected  increase  In  ei  ergy  demand 
even  with  very  favorable  assumptions 
on  energy  conservation.  1  hey  have  pro- 
jected our  expected  enerjy  supplies  as- 
suming we  change  many  )f  our  present 
policies  to  encourage  new  c  omestic  devel- 
opment of  all  energy  sout-ces.  And,  Mr. 
President,  by  1980  they  still  estimate  we 
will  be  sending  $18  billion  a  year  abroad 
for  energy  imports.  That  assumption  is 
based  on  today's  foreign  energy  prices 
and  we  know  those  wt  1  increase  as 
energy  demand  continues  to  rise  world- 
wide. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  one 
of  the  pMjlicy  changes  aj  sumed  in  the 
staff  study  which  must  b<  made  if  even 
those  bleak  projections  ai  b  not  to  prove 
too  optimistic. 

This  bill  would  amend  toe  Natui'al  Gas 
Act  of  1938  to  remove  Federal  regulation 
of  the  price  which  inter  itate  pipelines 
are  allowed  to  pay  natura  gas  producers 
for  gas  newly  dedicated  to  Interstate 
commerce  or  produced  fmm  wells  com- 
menced on  or  after  April  6,  1972. 

This  would  not  alter  existing  provi- 
sions in  long-term  contrac  ts  between  in- 
terstate pipeline  compani(  s  and  natural 
gas  producers.  However,  w  len  these  con- 
tracts expire  in  accordai  ce  with  their 
terms  the  price  of  any  na  ural  gas  dedi- 
cated to  interstate  comm  ;rce  in  a  new 
contract  would  be  set  by  t  le  competitive 
market  rather  than  direct  regulation. 

A  natural  gas  producini :  company  af- 
filiated with  the  pipeline  t  >  which  It  sells 
would  remain  subject  to  federal  Power 
Commission  regulation.  However,  the 
price  allowed  for  such  sale  >  would  reflect 
the  value  of  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  by  nonaflaiiated  coiipanies  in  the 
area  of  the  sale. 

This  would  avoid  the  problem  caused 
by  a  lack  of  arms-length  )argaining  be- 
tween afTiliates  while  ins  uing  that  in- 
terstate pipelines  which  are  actively 
seeking  new  reserves  to  sa  isfy  the  needs 
of  their  customers  throu  rh  production 
afBliates  are  not  placed  1 1  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  bill  would  also  pre  vide  certainty 
as  to  the  prices  approved  )y  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  jast  sales  of 
natural  gas  in  cases  whei  3  those  deter- 
minations are  no  Iong(  r  subject  to 
judicial  review.  Under  the  ( mrent  regula- 
tory system  prices  which  the  Commis- 
sion approves  and  are  1  leld  just  and 
reasonable  by  the  appelli  te  courts  can 
later  be  revised  downward  and  refund  of 
the  past  charges  order«  d.  This  pos- 
sibility, even  though  som  !what  remote, 
lends  additional  uncert  linty  to  the 
already  risky  business  of  exploring  for 
and  developing  new  natui'i  1  gas  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
moderate  solution  to  getti  ig  us  out  of  a 
regulatory  system  which  gvas  never  in- 
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tended  by  the  Congress  whgn  It  enacted 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  which  has  done 
great  harm  to  both  the  available  supply 
and  usage  of  one  of  our  Natlbn's  cleanest 
burning  and  most  efflcleni  sources  of 
energy. 

It  Is  the  so-called  phas<id  decontrol 
plan.  I  chose  the  date  of  /pril  6,  1972, 
because  that  was  the  date  ixsed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  the 
recently  adopted  optional  p:  -icing  proce- 
dures which  attempt  to  nscognize  the 
true  market  value  of  natural  gas  in 
setting  regulated  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  pro- 
posal of  a  Texas  Senator  ir  behalf  of  a 
local  interest.  All  three  of  the  current 
Commissioners  at  the  Peleral  Power 
Commission  now  support  luch  phased 
decontrol.  Chairman  John  'Jassikas  en- 
dorsed such  an  approach  In  a  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club  earlier 
this  week.  Chairman  Nassicas  is  not  a 
man  from  a  gas  producing  £  tate.  He  is  a 
New  Englander  who  came  I  to  the  con- 
clusion that  phased  deregulation  Is  in 
the  national  interest  affcsr  years  of 
careful  study. 

This  is  the  approach  erdorsed  in  a 
series  of  editorials  by  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  that  those  «ditorials  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC  2R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) . 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  could 
go  on  at  great  length  abou ;  how  artifi- 
cial price  ceilings  have  not  k^pt  pace  with 
the  rapid  escalation  in  the  most  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  new  reserves 
and  have  reduced  availably  supplies.  A 
great  deal  could  also  be  said  about  how 
the  artificial  ceilings  have  encouraged 
the  wasteful  consumption  o:  natural  gas 
in  boilers  just  because  it  yas  cheaper 
than  coal.  Even  more  could  )e  said  about 
the  practice  of  allowing  oiily  20  to  25 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  f e€  t  for  natural 
gas  produced  domestically  n'hile  we  im- 
port gas  at  six  times  that  pri  :e. 

And  I  would  hope  some  of  the  Senators 
from  gas  consuming  States  would  want 
to  talk  about  how  current  policies  in- 
tended to  protect  the  consiu  ner  have  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  injure  of  all — the 
imavailability  of  adequate  luantities  of 
this  product  which  consumers  so  badly 
need. 

But.  Mr.  President,  all  of  \  his  has  been 
said  many  times  before.  Let  us  put  re- 
criminations and  blame  layl:  ig  behind  us. 
Let  us  move  on  to  the  busir  ess  of  trying 
to  solve  the  problem. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Comme  rce  Commit- 
tee to  give  by  bill  careful  consideration 
at  the  earliest  possible  date 

ExHisrr   1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  :)ec.  23,  1972] 

YotJK  Gas  Bill  and  the    Shortage 

To  keep  natural  gas  cheap  f  >r 
the  federal  government  regula  tes 
Because  the  federal  governme  nt 
price  low,  there  is  now  a  sevei  € 
gas.  Because  of  the  shortage,  w^ 
porting  gas  from  Algeria  at 
average  price  of  domestic  gas. 

Our  national  policy  for  na  ural  gas  has 
turned  into  a  faUure.  But  it  has  been  an 
Instructive  failure,  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  prices  on  any  policy  for  fuels 
and  energy.  Since  President  Nu  on  is  engaged 


consumers, 

the  price. 

keeps  the 

shortage  of 

are  now  Im- 

lix  times  the 


in  a  broad  review  of  our  energy  require- 
ments, and  the  Senate  is  Independently 
carrying  out  its  own  study,  changes  in  the 
law  are  presumably  coming.  In  the  case  of 
natural  gas,  it  would  now  best  serve  the  con- 
sumers' Interest  to  end  governmental  regula- 
tion of  prices  at  the  wellhead. 

As  In  other  aspects  of  energy  policy,  the 
American  consumer  now  has  a  choice  be- 
tween traditionally  cheap  gas  with  deepen- 
ing shortages  and  curtailments  of  service,  or 
more  expensive  gas  with  guaranteed  sup- 
plies. How  much  more  expensive?  It  depends 
largely  on  the  price  of  fuel  oil.  One  of  the 
most  bizarre  elements  In  the  present  law  is 
the  federally  enforced  discrepancy  between 
the  cost  of  gas  and  Its  thermal  equivalent  in 
oil.  While  the  government  holds  the  price 
of  gas  down,  it  holds  the  price  of  oil  up  by 
imposing  import  quotas. 

The  present  average  price  of  gas  at  the 
wellhead  is  about  20  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  An  equivalent  amount  of  energy 
in  oU  costs  about  SO  cents,  and  that  is  why 
a  great  many  Industries  are  using  gas  as 
boiler  fuel.  An  end  to  regulation  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  gas  prices  would  rise  slightly 
above  oU  prices,  since  gas  is  cleaner  and 
much  preferable  for  environmental  reasons. 
But  as  gas  became  more  expensive,  many 
Industries  would  then  switch  to  oil  and  free 
vast  quantities  of  gas  to  residential  con- 
sumers. The  efifect  on  the  consumer's  gas  bill 
would  be  substantial  but  not  drastic.  The 
retail  price  is  mostly  in  transmission  ex- 
penses. The  gas  that  Is  20  cents  at  the  well 
in  Oklahoma  costs  the  typical  Washington 
borne  owner  about  $1.65.  An  increase  to  50 
cents  in  Oklahoma  would  mean,  if  passed 
along  penny  for  penny,  an  Increase  to  $1.95 
at  the  retail  level  in  Washington.  This  in- 
crease would  serve  several  purposes. 

It  would  not  only  open  new  supplies  to 
present  users,  but  it  would  preserve  the  po- 
sition of  gas  as  a  major  domestic  fuel  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Gas  pollutes  the  atmos- 
phere less  than  any  competing  fuel,  and  is 
well  sidapted  for  areas  where  millions  of 
families  must  crowd  into  small  spaces.  At 
the  same  time  the  rising  price  would  induce 
home  owners  to  be  a  bit  more  careful  about 
wasting  fuel.  As  prices  go  up,  it  becomes 
cheaper  to  insulate  one's  roof  than  to  con- 
tinue heating  the  sky. 

One  dramatic  and  unfortunate  result  of 
the  present  regulatory  system  is  that  pro- 
ducers are  Increasingly  selling  their  gas  in 
the  states  where  they  drUl  it.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Its  rule  touch  only 
interstate  sales.  While  gas  is  being  denied  to 
customers  In  the  big  cities  of  the  East,  the 
gas-producing  states  are  recruiting  new  in- 
dustries with  promises  of  unlimited  gas  sup- 
plies. The  five  principal  gas-producing  states, 
with  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion, are  currently  using  almost  one-third 
of  its  gas.  They  are  using  It  mainly  for  indus- 
trial boiler  fuel.  Some  of  it  is  burned  to 
generate  electricity  to  beat  homes  and  cook 
food,  with  a  loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
energy  in  the  conversion  process. 

There  are  a  variety  of  theoretical  solutions 
to  these  anomalies.  Representatives  of  con- 
sumers' interests  have  put  forward,  from 
time  to  time,  programs  of  legislation  intend- 
ed to  hold  prices  low  wbUe  simultaneously 
maintaining  regulation  and  ensuring  future 
supplies  to  homes  and  cities.  These  proposals 
all  necessarily  Involve  some  sort  of  rationing 
device  to  cut  industrial  use.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  cure  the  present  defective  system  of  reg- 
ulation by  Introducing  further  layers  of  reg- 
ulation. Past  experience  with  rationing  and 
layered  reg^ulatlon  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence that  it  will  improve  either  the  equity 
or  the  efficiency  of  the  system  despite  its 
authors'  good  Intentions. 

Deregulation  of  gas  is  a  difficult  task  for 
Congress,  largely  owing  to  the  deep  and  well- 
founded  public  suspicion  of  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry.  That  industry  has  greatly  contrib- 


uted to  its  own  troubles  by  its  raucous  and 
dubious  political  tactics  over  the  years.  It 
is  not  entirely  forgotten  in  this  city  that 
Congress,  In  1956,  passed  a  deregulation  bill 
only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower after  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota  an- 
nounced that  an  oil  lobbyist  had  offered  him 
a  "campaign  contribution"  to  enlist  his  vote. 
There  Is  a  tendency  in  our  part  of  the  country 
to  assume  that  whatever  is  good  for  the  oil- 
and-gas  lobby  must  be  disastrously  bad  for 
the  rest  of  us.  Deregulation  of  gas  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  It  will  mean  more  money 
for  the  gas  industry  but,  much  more  impor- 
tant, it  will  mean  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
plies for  consumers. 

The  pipelines  and  the  distribution  com- 
panies are  monopolies  and  would  remain,  of 
course,  under  PPC  regulation.  Deregulation 
would  affect  only  the  producers.  But  there 
is  an  obvious  danger  of  collusion  between 
producers  and  pipelines  to  jack  the  wellhead 
prices  up  beyond  competitive  levels.  Some 
pipelines  have  interests  In  production  com- 
panies, and  vice  versa.  Any  dereguJation  leg- 
islation would  have  to  assure  competitive 
pricing  in  the  gas  fields. 

Coal  is  plentiful  but  dirty.  Nuclear  energy 
Is  clean  but  technically  difficult.  Oil  is  avail- 
able but,  increasingly,  it  has  to  be  Imported. 
Gas  Is  in  short  supply  because  we  hold  the 
price  artificially  below  the  prices  of  compet- 
ing fuels.  It  illustrates  the  crucial  importance 
of  pricing  to  the  future  national  energy 
policy.  Deregulation  is  part  of  any  reasonable 
attempt  to  match  supply  with  a  soaring 
demand. 

[From  the  Washington  Post, 

Mar.  19,  1973) 

CocKPrr  Point  and  the  Price  of  Gas 

The  economics  of  natural  gas  hais  gone 
badly  askew  in  this  country.  The  latest  il- 
lustration is  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany's plan  to  generate  synthetic  gas  at 
Cockpit  Point  on  the  Potomac  River.  The 
company  is,  involuntarily,  demonstrating 
that  the  federal  government's  misguided 
efforts  to  hold  down  the  price  of  gas  is  going 
to  cost  the  residential  consumer  a  lot  of 
money. 

In  deference  to  an  obsolete  view  of  the 
consumers'  interest,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission holds  the  price  of  natural  gas  low. 
But  the  PPC  has  Jurisdiction  only  over  gas 
that  crosses  state  lines.  As  a  result,  pro- 
ducers are  currently  selling  nearly  all  of 
their  new  production  in  the  state  of  origin 
In  order  to  avoid  the  PPC  regulations.  The 
principal  states  of  origin  are,  of  course, 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  several  of  their  neigh- 
bors, where  gas  is  burned  In  great  quan- 
tities as  industrial  boiler  fuel  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  the  lowest  grade  of  oil. 

Washington  Gas  Light  gets  its  gas  from 
the  pipelines  that  carry  it  here  from  the 
southwest.  A  yeair  ago  one  of  the  lines  cut 
back  on  its  deliveries.  That  was  the  point 
at  which  Washington  Gas  Light  announced 
that  it  could  accept  no  new  cHStomers.  Now 
another  line  has  warned  the  company  to  ex- 
pect a  further  cut  next  year.  In  response, 
quite  properly,  Washington  Gas  Light  has 
drawn  up  a  proposal  to  protect  itself  and 
its  customers  by  making  synthetic  gas  at 
Cockpit  Point  from   naphtha. 

The  numbers  are  illuminating.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  natural  gas  at  the  well  runs  about 
20  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  pipe- 
lines sell  it  to  Washington  Gas  Light  for  55 
cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  Cockpit 
Point  plant  will  produce  the  synthetic  gas 
at  $1.50  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Because  the 
FPC  holds  the  price  of  natural  gas  too  low, 
there  is  a  shortage,  and  because  there  is  a 
shortage,  we  must  buy  a  synthetic  substitute 
that  costs  three  times  as  much.  Who  is  sav- 
ing money  for  whom? 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  synthetic  gas 
on  the  customers"  bills  will  be  small.  The 


plant  is  to  produce  only  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  company's  requirements.  Since  most 
of  the  final  retail  price  is  in  the  distribution 
system,  the  average  householder's  bill  will 
go  up  only  about  3  per  cent,  the  company 
says.  But  the  pattern  ts  obvious.  As  the 
older  wells  run  out  in  the  southwest,  under 
present  regulations  the  eastern  cities  like 
Washington  must  rely  mcreaslngly  on  ex- 
pensive synthetics. 

The  solution  is  to  deregulate  the  price  oi 
natural  gas  at  the  well.  No  one  can  forecast 
accurately  how  high  the  price  might  go  If 
the  regulation  were  lifted.  Most  specialists 
guess  that  it  would  go  up  to  a  level  some- 
where between  twice  and  three  times  its 
present  price — which  is  to  say,  between  40 
and  60  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Adding 
the  cost  of  transporting  that  gas  to  Wash- 
ington, the  price  would  still  be  less  than  a 
dollar.  It  would  stUl  be  one-third  less  than 
that  of  the  synthetic  gas  produced  at  Cock- 
pit Point. 

Despite  this  strange  and  costly  disparity. 
Washington  Gas  Light  is  undoubtedly  well 
advised  to  proceed  with  the  synthetic  gas 
plant.  While  the  deregulation  of  gas  prices 
is  now  manifestly  desirable,  the  legislation 
to  accomplish  it  cannot  be  enacted  quickly 
or  easUy.  The  public  mistrust  of  the  industry 
Is  strong  and  the  need  for  safeguards  is  clear. 
The  prospect  now  is  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  debate  and  uncertainty.  In  the  meantime 
the  customers  of  Washington  Gas  Light  will 
discovered  that,  when  artificially  low  prices 
create  shortages,  the  remedy  is  remarkably 
expensive. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists to  practice  in  physician  short- 
age areas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  phisicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
to  establish  their  practices  in  hard- 
pressed  rural  and  urban-core  areas  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  health  pro- 
fessionals to  provide  medical  care.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  3499,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  during  the  92d  Congress.  Al- 
though no  action  was  taken  during  the 
closing  months  of  Congress,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  give  this  proposal 
serious  consideration  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  concept  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Optometric  Association  as 
a  method  of  correcting  the  Nation's  mal- 
distribution of  health  manpower. 

The  national  health  manpower  short- 
age is  critical.  We  simply  do  not  have 
enough  doctors,  dentists  or  optometrists 
to  meet  the  Nation's  demand  for  health 
care.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  is  a  current  shortage  of  48,000 
physicians,  20,000  dentists,  and  over 
10.000  optometrists. 

Congress  passed  the  Compreliensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  in  De- 
cember 1971.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  increase  the  number  of  health 
professionals  and  to  develop  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  utilizing  their  services. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  we  in- 
creased Federal  funding  to  medical 
schools  for  expanded  facilities  and  fa- 
culties to  permit  an  increased  student  en- 
rollment. Student  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  were  reorganized  to  make  med- 
ical schools  a  financial  possibility  for 
many  capable  and  deserving  youth.  Spe- 
cial project  grants  were  designed  to  en- 
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courage  medical  schools  to  develop  and 
operate  training  programs  which  would 
increase  the  efficient  utilization  of  health 
manpower.  For  example,  medical  schools 
are  encomaged  to  include  projects  in  the 
use  of  the  team  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  health  services;  to  train  health  per- 
sonnel for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of 
proficiency,  such  as  physicians'  assist- 
ants; and,  to  train  personnel  in  the  uti- 
lization of  computer  technology  in  health 
care  delivery. 

An  increased  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals, and  an  increased  efficiency  in 
their  utilization  are  only  part  of  the 
solution  to  providing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  health  care  delivery.  There  is  a 
great  disparity  In  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  health  manpower.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  has  a  shortage;  particular 
areas  have  an  acute  shortage.  Some 
areas — such  as  rural  and  urban  low- 
income  areas — often  have  few,  if  any, 
health  personnel  to  provide  essential 
health  care. 

In  1967,  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
completed  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough  study  ever  conducted  on  the 
problems  and  promises  of  rural  America. 
The  report  was  entitled  "The  People  Left 
Behind."  Over  4  years  later,  the  basic 
findings  of  the  Commission  on  health  and 
medical  care  for  rural  areas  are  still 
true : 

This  Commission  Is  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  health  problems  of  low  income  people 
In  rural  America.  Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  the  need  for  health  services  so 
acute,  and  nowhere  is  It  so  Inadequate. 

The  statistical  evidence  is  overwhelming 
yet  the  statistics  barely  suggest  the  Inequity 
and  the  discrimination  against  the  rural  poor 
In  medical  and  dental  care  and  in  modern 
health  services. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Ralph  Chase, 
M.D.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Community  Health  Service  of  the  Tom 
Green  Eight  Coimty  Medical  Society,  lo- 
cated in  San  Angelo,  Tex.  The  purpose 
of  the  committee  is  to  study  the  prob- 
lems surroimding  medical  facilities  and 
health  needs  with  the  goal  of  making 
comprehensive  medical  care  available  in 
Isolated  areas  where  little,  if  any,  is  now 
present.  I  would  like  to  cite  portions  of 
the  committee's  statement  of  intent  in 
an  effort  to  breathe  the  sense  of  life  into 
sterile  facts  and  figures: 

The  lack  of  adequate  medical  resources  in 
the  countryside  is  the  result  of  a  number 
of  factors,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
geography,  the  declining  ratio  of  primary 
care  physicians  to  population,  and  the  con- 
centration of  medical  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  the  cities.  The  eight  counties  in- 
cluded in  the  Tom  Green  Eight  County 
Medical  Society  are  larger  In  size  than  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
combined.  Within  this  area  there  are  83 
doctors  of  aU  kinds,  with  76  doctors  In  Tom 
Green  County,  and  a  total  of  seven  more 
in  Sterling.  Sutton.  Schleicher.  Crockett  and 
Coke  Counties:  there  are  no  doctors  in  Con- 
cho or  Irion  Counties  which  have  popula- 
tions of  2.759  and  1.029  respectively.  How- 
ever, of  this  total  of  83  doctors  in  the  eight 
county  area,  56  are  specialists,  and  only  27 
primary  care  physicians  are  available  to 
handle  the  general  Illnesses  and  other  health 
care  problems  of  87.539  people  spread  over 
an  11.15S  square  mile  area. 


The  isolated  locations  oi  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  West  Texai  mean  that  too 
many  people  lack  convenlet  t  access  to  the 
services  of  physicians.  A  fai  mer  or  rancher 
may  have  to  make  an  appol  atment  days  In 
advance  to  see  a  doctor  in  <  ne  of  the  rural 
towns,  and  then  have  to  wa  t  for  hours  be- 
fcH-e  l)elng  referred  to  a  sieclalist  in  San 
Angelo.  At  the  same  time,  ,00  many  com- 
munities are  unable  to  atti  act  any  physi- 
cians at  aU  because  of  the  ava  lability  of  more 
sophisticated  equipment,  h  gher  pay  and 
more  regular  working  hours  In  the  cities — 
The  small  towns  need  prima -y  care  doctors, 
family  physicians,  pediatricit  ns,  and  intern- 
ists. .  .  .  According  to  the  ni  tlonal  ratio,  we 
should  have  64  primary  car !  physicians  to 
the  eight  county  area  to  car  s  for  the  87,539 
people  living  here.  We  have  1 17. 

To  complete  the  spiral,  witl  out  physicians, 
or  relatively  few  physicians,  hospital  facili- 
ties are  unused  or  underused 

The  problems  of  a  limited  1  upply  of  medi- 
cal resources  In  the  Isolated  areas  of  West 
Texas  are  not  new  ones.  Circu  nstances  In  the 
past  have  compelled  the  rural  practitioner  to 
delegate  primary  care  tasks  V  <  his  nurse,  the 
local  pharmacist  and  even  tl  e  doctor's  wife 
In  some  cases  so  that  the  j  hysician  could 
have  the  time  to  leave  his  1  iffice  to  attend 
to  emergencies,  to  better  han  lie  his  Increas- 
ing office  practice,  to  recover  rrom  an  Illness 
of  his  own,  and  to  find  some  brief  momenta 
for  relaxation  .  .  . 

This  statement  is  typical  jf  many  rural 
areas  in  the  Nation.  Des  Jite  the  fact 
that  the  nationwide  physician-popula- 
tion ratio  is  improving,  tie  number  of 
physcians  serving  rural  areas  has  de- 
clined six  times  faster  thai  i  the  popula- 
tion has  decreased  in  thost  areas.  There 
still  exist  134  coimties  ii  the  United 
States  without  a  practicing  physician.  I 
am  distressed  that  24  of  thfcse  134  coun- 
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ties  are  in  my  State  of 
counties,  according  to  the 


Texas.  These 
1970  census 


figures,  have  a  total  popula  ion  of  56,753, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori  i,  a  listing  of 
those  counties  in  Texas  vhich  do  not 
have  a  practicing  physician  and  their 
corresponding  populations. 

There  being  no  objectionl  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tqe  Record,  as 
follows : 


County: 

Borden 

Briscoe 

Carson 

Glasscock 

Hartley    

Hudspeth    

Irion 

Jeff  Davis 

Kenedy   

Kent    

King 

Kinney    

Lipscomb 

Loving 

McMullen   

Martin 

Oldham " 

Rains  

Real    .., '_ 

Roberts   

San  Jacinto 

Sherman 

Stonewall   

Terrell   


Total 


Population 
{1970  Census) 

888 

2,794 

6,358 

1,155 

2,782 

2.392 

1,070 

1.527 

678 

1,434 

464 

2,006 

3,486 

164 

1,096 

4,  774 

2.258 

3, 752 

2.013 

967 

6,  702 

3.657 

2,397 

1,940 


66,763 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  Texas,  ajn  additional 
148  counties  have  been  designated  as 
physician-shortage  areas.  Oil  these,  95  are 


low-income  rural  counties.  ]  lowever,  ur- 
ban counties  such  as  Hidalg  o,  the  ninth 
largest  in  the  State,  also  suffer  a 
shortage. 

The  need  of  these  communities  for 
dentists  and  optometrists  In  order  to 
provide  essential  health  car(  1,  are  just  as 
great  in  many  instances.  Ibr  example, 
fewer  than  half  the  people  n  the  coun- 
try have  dental  exams  or  treatment  in 
any  given  year.  Of  the  total  adult  popu- 
lation of  110  million,  over  20  jmillion  have 
lost  all  their  teeth.  By  the  afee  of  15,  the 
average  chUd  has  11  teeth  decayed,  miss- 
ing, or  mied.  Almost  70  percent  of  the 
children  in  poor  families  have  never  seen 
a  dentist.  The  present  ratio  af  dentist  to 
population,  1:2,100,  is  less  favorable 
than  it  was  15  years  ago.  ifiese  indica- 
tions of  the  needs  for  additional  dental 
and  allied  dental  personnel  ^e  dramatic. 
Once  again,  they  do  not  te  1  the  whole 
story,  for  they  do  not  sh(  w  areas  in 
which  little  or  no  dental  care  is  available. 

Generally  speaking,  urban  tenters  have 
a  lower  ratio  than  do  niral  preas;  how- 
ever, there  are  many  residents  In  both 
urban  and  rm-al  areas  who  lack  adequate 
dental  care. 

In  Texas  alone,  there  are 
which  do  not  have  the  serv  ces  of  even 
one  dentist.  The  total  populai  ion  of  these 
counties  exceeds  150.000  persons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  :  ist  of  these 
counties  be  printed  at  this  :  )olnt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the! : 
follows : 

GOtTKTY 

Archer,  Armstrong,  Borden,  itiscoe.  Coch- 
ran.     Concho,     Cooke,     Culbe  ison, 
Dickens,   Dlmmltt,    Duval,   Edv  ards. 
Glasscock.    Hartley.    Hudspeth, 
Davis,  Jim  Hogg,  and  Kenedy. 

Kent.  King.  Kinney.  Leon,  Ll]  tscomb.  Lov- 
ing, Martin,  McAllen.  Motley.  Ol  Iham,  Rains, 
Real,  Roberts,  San  Jacinto,  Schl  elcher,  Som- 
ervell, Starr,  Sterling,  Stonewall  ' 
Trinity. 


12,  1973 


the  list  was 
Record,  as 


Delta, 
Foard, 
Irion,    Jeff 


Terrell,  and 


Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  a    otal  of 
with    a    total    pot  ulation 


coimties 
150,000. 

Mr.  President,  other  coiiities  have 
ratios  of  dentists  to  populatiin  running 
as  high  as  1  to  14,500 — Rand  all  County. 
The  national  average  is  one  dentist  for 
every  2,100  people.  There  ars  90  coun- 
ties in  Texas  which  the  dent  Ist/popula- 
tion  ratio  is  over  1  to  4,000,  ab  lost  double 
the  national  ratio.  I  ask  unar  Lmous  con- 
sent to  Include  a  listing  of  these  coun- 
ties, the  number  of  dentist;  currently 
practicing  in  them,  and  their  ratio  of 
dentist  to  population  at  this  ^Int  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord,  as 
follows 

DENTISTS,  COUNTIES  MORE  THAN  4,000  PokuVTION  (1970 
FIGURES)  TEXAS 


Number  Df 
denti:  \s 


Dallas  region: 
Corsicana     district:     Freestone 

County 

Dallas  district:  Rockwall  Countyll 
Fort  Worth  district:  Wise  County  . 
GainesviRe    district:    Montacue 

County 


42 

Of 
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Numbarof 
dtntists 


Population 
p*r  dontist 


Numlierof       Population 
dentists      per  dentist 


f/larsliall  district: 

Panola  County 

Up^liur  County .■ 

Paris  district: 

Franklin  County _ 

Red  River  County 

Sherman  district:  Fannin  County. 
Texackana  district: 

Cass  County 

Morris  County 

Tyler  district:  Van  Zandt  County 

£1  Paso  region: 
AlDine  district. 

Pecos  County. 

VVictiila  Falls  region; 
Abilene  district: 

Callatian  County 

Fisher  County 

Amarillo  district: 

Carson  County 

Randall  County 

Big     Spring    district:    Dawson 

County 

Lubbock  district: 

Crosby  County 

Floyd  County ._ 

Gaiza  County. 

Hockley  County 

Lamb  County 

Lynn  County 

Terr/  County... 

Paducati  district 

Knox  County 

Pampa  District: 

Hall  County.. _ 

Wheeler  County 

Plainview  Oistricl 

Castro  County. 

Seagraves  District „ 

Andrews  County : . 

Gaines  County 

Parmer  County 

Yoakum  County 

Stamford  District.. 

Haskell  County 

Jones  County .   .  . 

Vernon  District: 

Hardeman  County 

Wichita  Falls  District: 

Clay  County 

McAllen  district 

Brooks  County 

Cameron  County 

Hidalgo  County 

Willacy  County... 

San  Antonio  district: 

Atascosa  County 

Bandera  County 

Medina  County 

Wilson  County 

Uvalde  district- 

Frio  County 

Val  Verde  County 

Za»ala  County 

Victoria  district:  Refugio  County.. 
Temple  legion: 
Austin  district: 

Bastrop  County. 

Lee  County 

Brown  wood  district: 

Comanche  County. 

Mills  County 

Cameron  district: 

Burleson  County 

Milam  County 


4 
5 

1 

3 
4 

6 

2 
5 

11 
2 


4,175 
4,200 

5.600 
5.300 
5,775 


250 
150 
260 

564 

150 


1 

10. OGO 

1 

7,700 

1 

7,100 

4 

14,050 

3 

6,100 

2 

5.550 

3 

4,267 

1 

5,400 

5 

4,400 

< 

5.350 

2 

4,700 

2 

8,050 

3 

6,233 

1 

6,800 

1 

6.600 

1 

6.700 

6 

4.244 

2 

5,950 

0 

6,150 

2 

5,800 

2 

6.800 

2 

5,850 

1 

7,900 

5 

6.340 

2 

4,750 

3 

6,467 

Llano  district 

Llano  County 

San    Angelo    district:    Reagan 
County 

emple  district: 

Coryell  County... 

Lampasas  County 

Waco  district: 

HillCounty    ..   

Limestone  County 

Odessa  district: 

Crane  County 

Upton  County 

Ward  County..^ 

Winkler  County 

tlouston  Region: 
Beaumont  district:  Hardin  County 
Hempstead       district:      Waller 

County 

Houston    district:    Montgomery 

County , 

Jasper  district: 

Newlon  County 

Sabine  County 

Shelby  County 

San  Antonio  region: 
Beeville  district . 

Live  Oak  County 

Corpus  Christ!  district: 

Jim  Wells  County 

San  Patricio  County  

Cuero  dislrici :  Goliad  County 

Kerrville  district:  Kimble  County.. 
Laiedo  Oistnct 

La  Salle  County 

Maverick  County _ 

WebbCounty 

Zapata  County. 


5,050 
6.400 

4  100 


10 

1 

1 

33 

8 
1 

6 
6 
1 

I 

10 
1 

7 
1 


075 
900 

480 

140 

100 
100 
333 

050 


4.557 

7.650 

4.270 

11.600 
7.900 
6,733 

4,013 
7.700 

5.667 

5.556 

5.300 

4.300 

13,140 

5,100 

18,800 

10.643 

4.600 


1 
70 

1 
32 
36 

1 

3 
1 
2 
3 
15 
2 
7 
1 
2 


7,200 

7,400 
5,557 
9.100 
4,591 
5,433 
15,  700 

6.900 
4,700 

10,900 
4,700 
5,120 
6.250 
4,071 

15,600 
5.150 


5.933 
4,300 


700 
600 

300 
080 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
rural  counties  often  illustrate  the  most 
obvious  maldistribution,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  certain  sections  of  the 
urban  counties  have  equally  high  ratios. 
In  two  heavily  populated  Texas  counties. 
Harris  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,700,  and 
Dallas  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.600,  there 
are  several  areas  within  the  county  whose 
ratios  equal  or  exceed  those  of  the  rural 
coimties. 

Our  Nation's  need  for  adequate  vision 
care  is  just  as  necessary  as  medical  and 
dental  care.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
Public  Health  Survey  indicates  the  inci- 
dence of  visual  defects  by  age  group: 

Percent 

Under  20 23 

20-30    "  39 

30-40 .1  48 

40-60    I"""I"'  71 

50-60    '""  g2 

Over  60 [  95 


In  a  report  prepared  by  Melvin  D. 
Wolfberg.  OX).,  optometric  consultant  to 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  some  of 
the  social  consequences  of  Wsual  dis- 
orders are  enumerated.  For  example, 
visual  disorders  are  a  primary  cause 
of  imderachievenient  in  the  classroom. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  those  who  fall 
the  first  grade  and  90  percent  of  those 
who  fail  the  second  grade  do  so,  because 
of  reading  difficulties.  An  estimated  10 
million  children  of  school  age  are  affected 
by  learning  disabilities  associated  with 
impaired  vision.  Of  the  700,000  who  drop 
out  of  school  each  year,  most  are  2  or 
3  years  behind  their  age  group  in  read- 
ing skills.  Other  studies  have  indicated 
that  industrial  employees  with  corrected 
vision  have  over  20  percent  fewer  acci- 
dents in  1  year  than  a  control  group 
without  corrected  vision. 

The  unmet  vision  needs  of  tlie  elderl>- 
are  of  further  concern  to  me.  Older  indi- 
viduals who  suffer  a  severe  impairment 
of  their  vision,  and  do  not  have  it  cor- 
rected, will  begin  to  limit  their  mobility. 
Gradually  they  will  withdraw  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  civic  and  social  af- 
faii-s.  Furthermore,  85  percent  of  all  seri- 
ous injiuies  experienced  by  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  are  caused  by  falls,  and 
fully  one-fourth  of  such  falls  are  con- 
sidered attributable  to  visual  impair- 
ment. 

Although  the  entire  Nation  lias  a 
shortage  of  optometrists  and  other  vi- 
sion care  specialists,  the  existing  man- 
power resoiu-ces  are  poorly  distributed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  population. 

Ml-.  President,  at  this  time.  I  £isk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record,  a  study,  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association,  showing 
counties  with  a  shortage  of  optometrists. 
This  study  includes  the  population  fig- 
ures, by  county;  the  nmnber  of  practicing 
optometrists  in  the  county;  the  ratio  of 
optometrists  to  the  population;  the  num- 
ber needed  to  achieve  the  recommended 
1  to  7,000  ratio;  and  the  net  surplus  or 
deficit  of  optometrists  in  the  county. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


County 


Population. 
1970 


Optom- 
etrists 


Ratio        1  7000 


Net 


Angelina 49,349  4  1-12,337  7 

Atascosa.... 18,696  0  0-18,696  3 

Austin 13,831  0  0-13.831  2 

Bell 124,483  8  115,560  18 

Bexar 830,460  53  115,669  119 

Bosque 10,966  0  0  10,966  2 

Bowie 67,813  7Ji  1-9,042  10 

Brazoria. 108  312  V,  1-14,442  15 

Brazos 57,978  6"  19.663  8 

Brooks.. 8,005  0  D8.005  1 

Calhoun 17.831               M  1-35,662  3 

Cameron .  140,368  6  1-23.395  20 

Cass  24,153  1  1-24.153  3 

Chambers 12,187  0  0  12,187  2 

Cherokee 32,008  2  1-16,004  5 

Collin 66,920  5  113,384  10 

Colorado.,. 17,638  1  1-17,638  3 

Coryell 35.311  1  1-35.311  5 

Dallas   1,327.321  83  1-15,991  190 

Denton 75,633  5  1-15,127  11 

Duval 11,722  0  0-11.722  2 

Ellis 46,638  5  1-9,328  7 

ElPaso 359,291  24  1-14.970  51 

Fannin 22,705  1  1-22,705  3 

Fisher 6  344  0  0-6.344  1 

Fort  Bend 52,314  2  1-26,157  7 

Frio ..,..  11,159  0  0-11,159  2 
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-3 

-3 

-2 
-10 
-66 

-2 

-1 

-2': 

-14 

-2 

-2 

-3 

-5 

-2 

-4 
-107 

-6 

-2 

-2 
-27 

-2 

-1 

-5 

-2 


County 


Population.       Optom 
1970 


-''""'on 169.812 

^f?yson 83  22!, 

^""l""    11.855 

Sx^lslipe 33.554 

"""S 1.741,912 

S?^- 27,642 

""li'BO 181  535 

""•"  - 49,948 

i»*l*f 24.692 

Je"*'*," 244.773 

J™  Wells 33,032 

Johnson... 45  759 

j^arnes.. 13  452 

K?"'""" -  32,392 

Kleberg 33,165 

}-!''erty 33,014 

Limestone ig  100 

Lubbock 179  295 

McLennan 147  553 

Maverick 18.093 

Medina .  20  249 

Midland .' '"";.  65,433 

Milam 20.028 

Montgomery 49  479 

Nacogdoches '.".'.  36  362 

Navarro 31  ibo 

Nueces 237.044 


etrists 

Ratio 

1  7000 

Ne 

13 

1-13.062 

24 

-11 

8 

1  10.403 

12 

0 

0  11  855 

2 

2 

2 

1  16.777 

5 

__j 

12b'.. 

1  13, 880 

248 

-122' 

2 

1  13.821 

4 

9 

1  20.171 

26 

-17 

3 

1-16.649 

7 

—4 

2 

1  12. 346 

4 

19 

1  12,883 

34 

-15 

3 

1  11.011 

5 

5 

1  9. 154 

7 

2 

0 

01 13.  462 

2 

_2 

2 

1  16, 196 

5 

_3 

2 

1  16.583 

5 

_3 

1 

1  33  CI  4 

5 

-A 

C 

0  18. 100 

3 

19 

19  437 

26 

—7 

15 

1  9. 837 

21 

-6 

0 

0  18. 093 

3 

1 

1  20.249 

3 

^.9 

5 

1-13,087 

9 

^^ 

1 

1-20, 028 

3 

__2 

2 

1  24, 740 

7 

__5 

2 

1-18.181 

5 

—3 

2 

1  15.575 

4 

__9 

13 

1  18. 273 

34 

-21 
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County 


Population, 
1970 


Optom- 
etrists 


Ratio        1-7000 


Net 


O'fff-- 71,170             2  1-35,585 

PiiloPmto 28,962              1  1-28,962 

Pa'her 33,888              2  1-16,944 

Potter 90,511  11  1-8  228 

Red  River U,  298  0  0-14,298 

Robertson 14,389  0  0-14  389 

San  Patricio 47,288                 li  1-94  576 

Sh-ilby 19.672  1  1-19,672 

Smilti 97  096  6  1-16,183 

Starr 17,707  0  0  17  707 

Tarrant 716.317  56  1-12,791 

Taylor 97,853  6  1  16, 309 

Tom  Green 71.047  8  1-8  351 

Travis 295,516  20  1-14,776 


10 

4 

5 

13 

2 

2 

7 

3 

14 

3 

102 

14 

10 

42 


-8 

-3 
-3 

-2 
-2 
-2 
-61, 

-8 

-3 
-46 

-8 

-2 
-22 


County 


Tyler.. 
Upshur. 
Val  Verdi 
Van  Zand 
Victoria 
Walker. 
Waller. 
Webb  . 
Wichita 
Willacy 
Willjamsi  I 
Wise. 


To  3l,  State  of  Texas.. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
particularly  distressing  that  over  65 
counties,  which  need  at  least  one  optome- 
trist, have  none,  and  that  there  are  short- 
ages in  over  165  counties. 

Obvioiisly,  the  problem  of  geographic 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  health 
manpower  is  as  prevalent  for  dentists  and 
optometrists  as  it  is  for  physicians.  My 
bill,  through  the  incentive  principle, 
would  encourage  health  professionals — 
physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists — 
to  take  up  practice  in  areas  of  the  coxui- 
try  where  they  are  in  the  shortest  supply. 
Generally  speaking,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  benefit  rural  and  inner-city 
areas  all  across  the  coimtry.  To  narrow 
the  gap  in  the  most  critical  manpower- 
shortage  areas  should  be  a  priority  item. 

Briefly,  my  bill  proposes  that  the  first 
$20,000  of  a  physician's,  dentist's,  or  op- 
tometrist's adjusted  gross  income  from 
medical  sources  be  tax-exempt  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  practice  In  an  estab- 
lished shortage  area.  This  tax  incentive 
would  continue  for  5  years  on  a  down- 
ward sliding  scale.  This  bill  further  re- 
quires that  the  health  professional  prac- 
tice at  least  2  years  in  the  shortage  area. 
Designation  of  the  shortage  areas  would 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  the  advice  of 
appropriate  State  agencies. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  proposal  I 
am  offering  today  employs  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of 
geographical  disparity  in  health  man- 
power distribution.  The  tax  incentive 
concept  creates  a  financial  incentive  for 
the  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  to 
practice  in  an  area  where  he  can  do  the 
most  good.  It  does  not,  however,  dictate 
the  area  in  which  he  must  practice. 

My  proposal  would  use  existing  Gov- 
ernment mechanisms.  It  will  not  require 
the  establishment  of  yet  another  bu- 
reaucracy to  carry  out  yet  another  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  this  proposal 
may  be  readily  available  for  further  ex- 
amination by  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1550 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by — 


(1)  redesignating  section 
125;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section 
Ing  new  section: 


DENTI  5TS, 

esta]  lishing 
Physic  an 


fin  t 


"Sec.  124.  Physicians, 
tometrists 

TICE      IN 

Areas. 

"(a)   In  General. — In  the 
slcian,  dentist,  or  optometrls 
in   the    practice   of   medicine 
optometry,  respectively,  in  a 
age  area,  gross  Income  does 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
practice  Income  from  such 
area  to  the  extent  of — 

"(A)   $20,000  during  the 
of  such  practice; 

•■(B)    $15,000   during    the 
year  of  such  practice; 

"(C)  $10,000  during  the  thijd 
of  such  practice; 

"(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourjh 
of  such  practice;  and 

"(E)    $5,000  during  the 
of  such  practice. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )     Two-year    practice 
The  provisions  of  subsection 
to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  op 
respect  to  practice  in  a 
area  only  If  he  continuously 
practice  for  at  least  2  years 
with  the  day  on  which  he  fi 
such  practice.  The  preceding 
not  apply. 

"(A)  to  a  physician,  dentist 
who  dies  during  such  2-year 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any 
ity  during  such  2-year  period 

"(2)  Provisions  to  apply 
provisions  of  subsection   (a) 
engaging  In  practice  in  a 
age  area  only  once  for  any 
tist,  or  optometrist. 

"(c)  Election. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  electi4n 
provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
made  at  such  time  and  in 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
regulations.   Such  election 
voked  except  with  the  consent 
tary  or  his  delegate  and  subject 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretai  y 
gate  prescribes. 

"(2)  Designation  of  first 
At   the  time   of  making  an 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  a  physician 
etrlst  shall  designate  his  flrsi 
of  practice  in  a  physician  sho 
purposes  of  applying  the 
section  (a),  as — 

"(A)  the  taxable  year  in  wh 
gages  m  practice  In  such  are  i 

"(B)  the  succeeding  taxabl 

"Id)    Definitions. — For 
section — 


i  ase  of  a  phy- 
who  engages 
dentistry,   or 
p|iyslclan  short- 
Include,  at 
adjusted  gross 
pi  ictice  in  such 


"(1)  the  term  'adjusted  grois 
come'  means  gross  income  froi  i 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  opto  netry 
deductions  arising  out  of  such 

"(2)    the  term  'physician 


April  .12,  1973 


Population,      Optom- 
1970        etrists 


Ratio       1  7000 


12,417 
20, 976 
27,471 
22, 155 
53,766 
27,680 

14,  285 
72, 859 

121,  862 
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"(e)  Regulations. — ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  124  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  124.  Physicians,  dentists,  and  optome- 
trists establishing  practice  in 
physician  shortage  su-eas. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1972. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Stennis,   Mr.   McClellan, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  rice  and  peanuts.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
;  troduce  for  myself  and  other  Senators  a 

bill  to  provide  relief  for  farmers  grow- 
j  ing  rice  find  peanuts  in  the  areas  de- 

I  clared  disasters  for  the  1973  crop  year. 

\  Mr.  President,  in  the  Mississippi  River 

system  area  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
dicates that  over  7.5  million  acres  of  land 
are  inundated  due  to  the  present  flood 
conditions.  Colonel  Rees,  District  Engi- 
neer at  Vicksburg,  has  estimated  that 
2,600,000  acres  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
are,  or  have  been,  inundated  this  spring. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
area  will  not  be  plsmted  because  the  flood 
waters  from  the  Mississippi  River  that 
are  backing  into  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  will  remain  past 
the  safe  planting  time  for  lice  and  pea- 
nuts. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  rice  and  peanuts 
under  existing  law  must  be  planted  on 
the  identical  farm  to  which  the  allot- 
ment is  made,  many  acres  of  rice  and 
peanuts  would  not  be  planted  in  Missis- 
sippi this  year.  The  situation  Is  similar 
in  smaller  areas  of  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana where  the  flood  waters  of  the  river 
will  play  an  important  part  in  overall 
fann  production  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  rice  allotted  to  these 
acres  needs  to  be  planted  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture increased  rice  allotments  to 
fai-ms  by  10  percent  this  year.  Domestic 
consumption  and  export  requirements 
exceed  the  production  of  past  years.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  no 
rice  and  only  that  in  free  trade  channels 
is  available  for  domestic  consumption 
and  export.  There  will  be  an  insufficient 
canyover  of  rice  into  the  next  year  to 
meet  our  normal  market  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  temporary  action 
for  the  1973  crop-year  only  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  condition  for  rice 
and  win  enable  the  peanut  producers  in 
disaster  areas  to  protect  their  allotment 
and  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  enable 
rice  and  peanut  producers  to  have  the 
same  treatment  as  provided  to  cotton, 
feed  grain,  and  tobacco  producers  under 
permanent  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  immediate  consideration  to  this 
proposal  so  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture can  put  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion to  enable  farmers  to  plant  their 
rice  and  peanut  allotments  in  1973.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  is  urgent  because  the 
planting  season  is  at  hand. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1551 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(g)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for 
1973  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a 
portion  of  the  farm  rice  acreage  allotments 
in  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or 
replanted  In  such  year,  he  may  authorize  for 
such  year  the  transfer  of  aU  or  a  part  of  the 
rice  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  In  the 
county  so  affected  to  another  farm  In  the 
county  or  In  an  adjoining  county  on  which 
one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the  farm 
from  which  the  transfer  Is  to  be  made  Vp-IU  be 
engaged  In  the  production  of  rice  and  will 
share  In  the  proceeds  thereof,  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Any  farm  allotment  transferred 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
released  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  acreage 
history  credits  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  and  section  377  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  transfer  of  any 
farm  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall 
operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  was  transferred  eligible  for  an 
allotment  as  having  rice  planted  thereon 
during  the  five-year  base  period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  358  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (J)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for 
1973  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a 
portion  of  the  farm  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments In  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted 
or  replanted  In  such  year,  he  may  authorize 
for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  peanut  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in 
the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  In  the 
county  or  In  an  adjoining  county  on  which 
one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  tlie  farm 
from  which  the  transfer  Is  to  be  made  will  be 
engaged  In  the  production  of  peanuts  and 
win  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Any  farm  allotment  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  released  acreage  for  the  purpose  of 
acreage  history  credits  under  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  and  section  377  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the 
transfer  of  any  farm  allotment  under  this 
subsection  shall  operate  to  make  the  farm 
from  which  the  allotment  was  transferred 
eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  peanuts 
planted  thereon  during  the  three-year  base 
period." 


By  Ml.  THURMOND: 

S.  1554.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  to  utilize  Department  of 
Defense  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  medical  emergency  transpor- 
tation services  to  civilians,  and  limiting 
Government  and  individual  liability  in- 
cident to  providing  such  services,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 


behalf  of  myself — and  on  behalf  of  other 
Senators  who  may  like  to  cosponsor  this 
bill — I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  autliorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  utilize  defense  resources  to 
provide  medical  emergency  transporta- 
tion services  to  civilians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  other 
similar  bills  offered  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter. This  program  is  commonly  known 
as  MAST.  The  MAST  progiam  refers  to 
military  assistance  to  safety  and 
traffic. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  humane  effort  to 
preserve  lives  on  U.S.  highways  and  to 
assist  those  who  suffer  injuries  resulting 
from  traffic  accidents. 

Vei-y  briefly,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  providing  medical  emer- 
gency transportation  to  civilians. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  defense  re- 
som-ces  utilized  would  be  under  terms 
and  conditions,  including  reimburse- 
ment, as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deems 
proper. 

There  are  limitations  in  this  bill  which 
are  of  extreme  importance. 

For  instance,  this  assistance  would  be 
furnished  only  in  those  areas  where  mili- 
tary units  ai*e  assigned.  There  would  be 
no  transfer  of  units  for  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  providing  resources  or  assistance. 

Second,  assistance  under  this  bill 
would  be  provided  only  if  such  assistance 
does  not  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  the  military  mission. 

Also,  the  provision  of  assistance  shall 
not  cause  any  increase  in  funds  required 
for  the  operation  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  pre- 
cludes liability  attaching  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  act  within  the  scope  of  their 
assigned  duties  in  providing  assistance 
to  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  a  distinct  service  can  be 
rendered  the  Nation  by  the  military's 
participation  in  this  program.  I  wish  to 
make  it  emphatically  clear,  however, 
that  such  participation  should  be  seen 
as  a  short-term  effort  and  not  a  per- 
manent and  long-range  program.  This  is 
a  job  the  civilian  economy  should  assume 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  military  program 
should  eventually  be  a  supplement  to  the 
civilian  effort  and  must  be  confined  to 
areas  where  the  resources  are  available. 
I  would  emphasize,  also,  that  except  for 
definable  training  goals  specialized  crews 
should  not  be  expected  to  remain  on 
alert  and  on  a  stand-by  basis  during 
weekends  and  holidays  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  providing  this  emergency 
assistance. 

To  the  extent  that  assistance  can  be 
rendered  by  the  militarj-  without  inter- 
fering with  organizational  missions  such 
assistance  should  be  given  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  1SS4 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  157  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"1 2635.  Medical  emergency  transportation 
assistance  and  limitations  of  indi- 
vidual liability 

"(»)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  providing  medical  emer- 
gency transportation  services  to  civilians. 
Any  resources  provided  tmder  this  section 
shall  be  under  such  terms  and  conditions. 
Including  reimbursement,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  appropriate  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  specific  limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  in 
areas  where  military  units  able  to  provide 
such  assistance  are  regularly  assigned,  and 
military  units  shall  not  be  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding such  assistance. 

"(2)  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  military  mission. 

"(3)  The  provision  of  assistance  shall  not 
cause  any  Increase  In  funds  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  No  Individual  (or  his  estate)  who  Is 
atithorlzed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  services  under  a  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  and  who 
Is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  shall 
be  liable  for  Injury  to,  or  loss  of  property  or 
personal  Injury  or  death  which  may  be 
caused  incident  to  providing  such  services." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  157  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
ts  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"2635.  Medical  emergency  transportation  as- 
sistance and  limitation  on  Individ- 
ual liability." 
Sec.  2.  Section    2680    of    title    28,    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  br  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(o)  Any  claim  arising  from  activities  au- 
thorized by  section  2635  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code." 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1555.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
income  tax  returns  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 

TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  discuss- 
ing tax  reform  here  today,  I  want  to  begin 
by  emphasizing  what  I  have  been  saying 
throughout  my  State — that  tax  reform  is 
one  of  the  two  most  critical  issues  facing 
Congress  today.  The  second  is,  In  my 
judgment,  the  imbalance  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

Changing  the  tax  laws  is  a  complex 
task  that  requires  careful  preparation.  As 
a  freshman  Senator,  I  do  not  have  the 
background  as  do  many  of  my  able  col- 
leagues here  in  this  Chamber.  But  I  do 
suggest,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  as 
an  individual  income  taxpayer,  that  al- 
terations in  the  tax  structure  should  be 
made.  I  become  indignant  at  some  of  the 
inequities  that  persist  year  after  year  in 
the  code.  My  convelsations  with  Dela- 
wareans  and  correspondence  I  am  receiv- 
ing in  incretising  numbers  indicates  to 
me  that  many,  many  Delawareans  share 
my  indignation. 

There  simply  must  be  a  better  way,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  wish  to  contribute  my 
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pays. 

In  addition,  the  tax  structure  of  Dela- 
ware tends  to  bear  more 
who  can  least  afford  to  p  ly.  Among  those 
hurt  the  most  are  the  eld  jrly,  the  handi- 
capped, low-income  families,  and  others 
living  on  fixed  incomes, 
ous  problem  arises  from 


The  most  seri- 
the  imwise  de- 
pendence at  the  local  g  ivernment  level 
on  the  property  tax  for  Supporting  vital 
services 

While  Delaware's  Stalfe  income  tax  is 
generally  progiessive,  lofal  government 
financial  practices,  with 
pendence  on  property  t 
taxes,  and  service  charg  ?s  is  largely  re 
gressive.     Thus     Delaware's     Revenue 
Study  Commission  detei  mined  that  the 
combined  effect  is  a  regri  ssive  tax  struc 
ture  on  those  with  incoqies  of  less  than 
$6,000  while  the  effects 
sive  only  after  incomes  ^ 

There  is  another  aspe:t  of  public  at 
titude  toward  tax  struct:  ires  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly,  Mr.  Pi  esident 

Based  upon  my  convers  ations  with  tax 
payei-s  in  Delaware,  I  kn(  iw  that  they  are 
not  only  disturbed  about  how  much  they 
pay,  but  also  about  whai  they  receive  in 
return  for  their  payments.  Our  present 

tax   structure   makes         .    

answer,  because,  in  mar  y  cases,  a  tax 
payer  is  paying  more  taj  es  in  order  that 
others  can  pay  less.  Thi'C  ugh  various  de 
ductions,  exemptions,  ani  I  allowances  the 
Congress  has  attempted  to  encourage  or 
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Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
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Federal  return. 
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to  taxpayers,  it  is  little  _ 
be  permitted  to  mail  their 
the  further  indignity  of 
stamp  to  place  on  the  IRi 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1556.  A  bill  to  provide 
benefits  for  individuals 
ticipated  in  approved  coiAmunity 
ice  programs.  Referred  to 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public 


COMMUNITY    SERVICE    E0UCAT4>NAL   BENEFITS 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presiflent,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  refer*  nee  the  Com- 
munity Service  Educational  Benefits 
Act.  This  measure  is  alonj  the  lines  of 
the   recent   HEW   Task   Force   recom- 
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mendatlon  for  a  GI  bill  for  community 
service.  This  idea  was  also  advanced  by 
former  HEW  Secretary — now  Defense 
Secretary — Elliot  Richardson  in  a  June  3, 
1972,  speech  at  Wittier  College,  and 
the  following  month  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  at  which  time  he  sug- 
gested a  GI  bill  for  commimity  services 
which  would  encourage  assistance  to 
communities  by  providing  additional 
benefits  to  those  who  participated  in  se- 
lected community  projects.  It  offers 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  earn 
educational  benefits,  similar  to  that  af- 
forded veterans,  on  the  basis  of  their 
community  service,  and  recognizes  that 
community  service  is  also  service  to 
country.  While  in  recent  years,  over 
160,000  young  people  have  participated 
in  Federal  volunteer  programs,  many 
more  are  needed — a  survey  referred  to 
by  the  HEW  Task  Force  estimates  a 
potential  of  200,000  immediate  volun- 
teer opportunities. 

Under  the  bill,  young  people  who  have 
served  since  January  1,  1973,  for  at  least 
6  months  in  eligible  community  services 
progi-ams  at  a  salary  no  higher  than 
that  received  by  an  Army  sergeant — 
$311  monthly — could  receive  educational 
benefits.  For  each  month  of  eligible  com- 
munity service,  the  recipient  would  re- 
ceive 1  month  of  educational  benefits  at 
half  the  rate  provided  for  veterans  under 
the  GI  bUl— they  would  get  $110 
monthly — for  up  to  2  years. 

Eligible  programs  include  such  fed- 
erally supported  activities  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
and  VISTA.  Eligible  non-Federal  pro- 
grams would  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Educational  Benefits 
Board  established  by  the  bill.  They  would 
include,  it  is  anticipated,  such  State  ac- 
tivities' as  the  California  Ecology  Corps 
and  the  North  Carolina  Intei-nship  Pro- 
gram, as  well  as  other  non-Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  operated  successfully 
for  at  least  a  year  and  meet  such  pub- 
lished standards  as  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Educational  Benefits 
Board,  may  prescribe. 

This  legislation  would  encourage 
yoimg  people  to  engage  in  community 
service,  helping  them  balance  their  for- 
mal education  with  constructive  com- 
munity service  experience,  and  helping 
provide  manpower  for  worthy  commu- 
nity service  projects.  The  bill  also  re- 
flects the  feeling  that,  while  such  com- 
munity service  at  modest  pay  does  not 
equal  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
terms  of  dislocation  and  personal  risk, 
it  nevertheless  is  so  desirable  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  should  receive  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement. 

As  Secretary  Richardson  stated — 

We  need  to  reopen  the  question  this  coun- 
try debated  briefly  a  decade  ago — the  ques- 
tion Of  how  to  provide  new  challenges  for 
the  thousands  of  young  people  whose  Ideal- 
ism has  not  yet  soured.  We  would  all  agree. 
I  believe,  with  that  marvelous  statement  of 
William  James  that  what  we  need  to  solve 
our  problems  is  something  like  "the  moral 
equivalent  of  war."  But  to  develop  this 
spirit,  we  need  something  like  the  moral 
equivalent  to  basic  training.  Is  there  a  way 
to  structure  opportunities  for  the  young  to 
test  themselves  on  adversaries  such  as  pollu- 
tion, crime,  drugs,  and  poverty?  Are  there 


meaningful  moral  equivalents  for  basic 
training  which  could  be  accessible  to  In- 
dividuals with  a  wide  range  of  taleutfi,  to 
women  as  well  as  men?  Why  not  create  a 
new  kind  of  "GI  Bill" — a  "GI  BUl"  for  com- 
munity service?  Surely  service  in  the  com- 
munity is  as  valuable  to  our  country  as  mili- 
tary service,  and  more  rewarding  to  the  In- 
dividuals concerned. 

The  bill  authorizes  assistance  to  10,- 
000  eligible  students  during  the  1974 
fiscal  year,  25,000  during  each  of  fiscal 
year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976,  and  100,- 
000   for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  the  report  of  the 
HEW  Task  Force  to  which  I  referred, 
from  the  March  12  issue  of  the  Chronicle 
for  Higher  Education,  together  with  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Newman   Panel's   Proposal   for   a   Commu- 
Niry-SERviCE  GI  Bill 

Washington. — FoUoicing  is  the  text  of  a 
proposal  for  a  "G.I.  Bill"  for  community  serv- 
ice made  by  a  task  force  established  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  chairmanship  of  Frank  Neic- 
man,  director  of  university  relations  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period,  the 
United  States  conducted  a  unique  experi- 
ment in  higher  education  through  the  G.I. 
Bill.  While  it  was  notably  successful  in  its 
original  purpose  of  helping  the  re-adjust- 
ment  of  returning  G.I.'s,  It  had  at  least  five 
other  major  results  beyond  anyone's  expec- 
tations : 

The  veterans  have  proved  to  be  better- 
motivated  and  more-focused  students  than 
their  less -experienced  counterparts. 

The  Idea  that  education  benefits  are  an 
appropriate  additional  compensation  for 
service  to  the  country  has  been  widely 
accepted. 

The  validity  of  the  "common  man"  attend- 
ing college  has  been  established. 

The  form  of  the  program — direct  benefits 
to  the  students — has  been  flexible  and  easy 
to  administer. 

The  environment  for  learning  created  by 
returning  veterans  proved  beneficial  to  other 
students  as  well. 

LEGISLATIVE   INITIATIVE   PROPOSED 

Despite  the  G.I.  BUl's  success,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  expand  the  concept  to  any- 
thing beyond  military  service.  We  believe  that 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  higher 
education  and  In  society  as  a  whole  make  the 
idea  of  extending  the  concept  of  the  O.I. 
Bill  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

We,  therefore,  propose  a  legislative  initia- 
tive for  providing  limited  education  benefits 
to  those  people  who  voluntarily  choose  to 
step  out  of  formal  education  In  order  to 
participate  In  selected  national,  regional,  and 
local  programs  of  community  service.  The 
benefits,  modeled  after  those  of  the  GI.  Bill, 
would  accrue  during  the  period  of  service  and 
would  be  used  later  whenever  the  volunteer 
those  to  enroll  at  a  postsecondary  education 
institution. 

The  fellowship  would  recognize  and  re- 
ward community  service.  At  the  same  time, 
It  would  communicate  to  students,  parents, 
and  faculty  that  youths  engaged  In  such  ac- 
tivities were  planning  their  educational  ca- 
reers rather  than  drifting  into  them:  that  as 
volunteers  they  were  building  a  stock  of  ex- 
perience with  which  to  make  a  more  personal 
and  more  Intense  commitment  to  formal 
education  at  a  later  time. 

It  would  help  begin  the  reversal  of  the 
negative  stereotype  of  the  "dn^-out." 


It  would  take  a  step  toward  making  college 
opportunities  more  valued  and  better  used. 

MOTIVATION  AND  GOING  TO  COLLEGE 
The  academic  lockstep 
At  one  time  in  our  history,  learning  took 
place  primarily  iu  the  family,  the  workplace, 
and  the  community.  Seven  or  eight  genera- 
tions ago,  those  of  "college  age"  were  already 
well  Into  their  careers.  In  the  1800s  young 
men  still  In  their  late  teens  were  sailing  cap- 
tains, farmers,  and  Journeymen  on  their  way 
to  being  master  craftsmen.  Learning  to  be 
productive  adults  and  effective  citizens  came 
largely  from  direct  experience  In  the  life  of 
the  society. 

Step  by  step,  this  pattern  has  become 
strikingly  different.  Despite  the  earlier  physi- 
cal and  legal  maturity  and  increased  sophis- 
tication of  todays  young  people,  experience 
of  the  real  world,  with  Its  problems  and  op- 
portunities. Is  delayed.  Now  preparation  for 
adulthood  Is  very  largely  a  matter  of  formal 
schooling,  and  incentives  and  sanctions  for 
remaining  In  the  academic  lockstep  are 
strong. 

For  those  who  wish  and  need  to  take  up 
active  roles  there  are  too  few  options  for 
Involvement  and  too  many  pressures  to  ac- 
cept a  passive  version  of  the  student's  role. 
There  Is  a  sameness  of  experience  among  to- 
days  young  people,  and  It  Is  an  academic 
sameness. 

Higher  education  has  changed  enormous- 
ly m  the  27  years  since  the  Introduction  of 
the  G.I.  Bill.  Just  before  World  War  II,  the 
number  of  undergraduates  enrolled  In  col- 
lege was  about  1.4  million.  The  nvimber  of 
baccalaureate  degrees  In  1940  (including  first 
professional  degrees)  was  186,500.  Ip  1970. 
the  number  of  undergraduate  students  was 
over  7  mUllon.  and  the  number  of  first  de- 
grees awarded  was  863,000.  Graduate  enroll- 
ment has  grown  even  faster,  from  105.700  In 
1940  to  946.000  In  1970. 

However,  sheer  numbers  reflect  only  the 
surface  of  change  In  higher  education. 

As  enrollment  In  the  1950's  and  60's  soared, 
the  student  base  expanded — not  only  were 
more  students  going  to  college  but  the  range 
of  students  became  far  more  diverse. 

What  had  been  considered  the  domain  of 
the  elite  (or  at  least  the  more  affluent)  be- 
came,  increashigly.  an  option  for  greater 
numbers  of  students  from  other  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds,  from  differing  ethnic 
heritages,  with  differing  sklUs  and  Interests. 
By  1957.  after  a  decade  of  experience  with 
the  GJ.  Bill.  It  was  already  clear  that  most 
further  growth  In  enrollments  would  come 
from  new  groups. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  men  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  women  from  the  highest  income 
and  academic-ability  quartiles  were  already 
going  to  college.  Ten  years  lat^.  the  per- 
centage of  women  from  this  group  had  passed 
the  90  per  cent  mark.  The  rest  of  the  expan- 
sion had  to — and  did — come  largely  from 
income  and  academic  ability  groups  pre- 
viously little  represented. 

As  enrollments  have  grown,  so  has  the  lime 
the  student  spends  In  formai  schooling.  In 
1940,  of  the  25-29-year-old  age  group.  37.8  per 
cent  had  completed  four  years  of  high  school: 
a  bit  more  than  10  per  cent  were  entering 
college:  and  5.8  per  cent  had  completed  as 
much  as  foiu:  years  of  college.  In  1971.  77.2 
per  cent  of  the  same  age  group  had  completed 
four  years  of  high  school:  somewhat  over  60 
per  cent  had  entered  college:  and  16.9  per 
cent  had  completed  four  years  of  college.  In 
some  states,  the  rate  of  college  e.- trance  has 
reached  75  per  cent  of  the  age  group. 
The  atrophy  of  choice 
The  change  In  the  rotite  to  adulthood  has 
altered  the  composition  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation— and  has  changed  the  motivational 
environment  of  the  colleges  themselves. 
Within  the  last  decade,  our  society  has  come 
to  perceive  higher  education  as  an  Inclusive 
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social  Institution.  College  has  become  no 
longer  a  rich  man's  luxury,  or  a  natural  step 
for  the  academically  gifted — but.  Increas- 
ingly, an  Important  place  where  each  Individ- 
ual fulfills  his  own  potential. 

Thus,  not  only  In  public  systems,  but  In 
many  traditionally  elite  private  institutions, 
the  old  requirements  of  wealth  or  academic 
prowess  have  given  way  to  more  open  ad- 
mission criteria  and  new  kinds  of  student  aid. 

These  broadened  admissions  standards,  de- 
signed to  foster  academic  and  social  equality, 
coupled  with  the  "academic  lockstep,"  have 
had  startling — though  unintended — effects 
on  students.  As  college  has  bejome  available 
to  almost  all — rich  or  poor,  bright  or  not-so- 
brlght,  motivated  and  unmotivated — It  has 
become  as  Indispensable  as  the  high  school 
diploma  once  was. 

New  ooUegeo— 500  of  them  In  the  'eO's — 
were  usually  low  In  cost  and  right  aroimd 
the  comer.  Pressures  from  parents,  counse- 
Ior«,  and  peers  mounted.  The  greater  acces- 
Blblllty  of  college  and  the  pressures  to  attend 
have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  students' 
autonomous  choice  In  the  decision  to  go  to 
college.  Increasingly,  not  to  go  to  college  re- 
quires an  explanation. 

At  many  colleges,  including  the  most  pres- 
tigious, admissions  procedures  all  but  denied 
the  possibility  of  starting  college  except  Im- 
mediately after  high  school.  Recent  programs 
of  deferred  admission,  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  Of>en-admls6lon  colleges,  created  alterna- 
tives, but  many  students  still  p^celve  en- 
trance to  college  after  high  school  (and  grad- 
uate achool  after  undergraduate)  as  a  now- 
or-never  option.  For  many  young  people, 
much  ot  their  college  experience  Is  wasted, 
for  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  learn — at  least 
not  what  colleges  have  to  teach. 

The  undergraduate  degree  has  become  de- 
valued to  such  an  extent  that  many  stu- 
dents go  on  to  college  as  routinely  as  they 
went  to  high  school — even  more  casually 
perhaps,  since  In  college  they  can  often  come 
and  go  or  transfer  at  will.  Ease  of  entry  and 
the  perception  of  an  almost  universal  re- 
quirement of  the  baccalaureate  degree  for 
"middle-class "  Jobs  are  only  two  of  the  more 
obvious  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

One  major  symptom  of  the  resulting 
malaise  Is  the  phenomenon  of  students  drift- 
ing purposelessly  within  college,  from  college 
to  coUege,  or  In  and  out  of  college — as  a  way 
of  life.  This  lack  of  purpose  Is  a  worrisome 
problem — for  society  as  much  as  for  students 
themselves. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  choice  of 
careers  Is  often  uninformed  and  casual.  Even 
at  the  graduate  level,  many  students  find 
themselves  enrolled  In  programs  without 
serious  consideration  on  their  part  of  the 
life-time  consequences. 

CoUege  not  /or  everyone 
As  these  problems  become  more  apparent, 
some  thoughtful  critics  argue  that  college  Is 
not  for  everyone.  We  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  would  re-erect  requirements  of  wealth 
or  academic  skill  for  gaining  access  to  col- 
lege. But  we  do  believe  knowing  that  one 
wants  to  be  in  college,  and  why.  should  pre- 
cede being  there.  Some  students  know  this 
before  completing  high  school  and  are  ready 
for  college  not  only  in  terms  of  Intellect  but 
attitude  as  well.  However,  for  those  who  do 
not.  continuing  In  the  lockstep  is  usually 
an  Ineffective  way  of  finding  out  for  the 
student,  and  a  costly  one  for  society. 

A  demonstrated  motivation  to  learn.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  must  be  valued.  If  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  Is  to  be  valued.  We  believe 
that  for  many  students,  more-focused  col- 
lege attendance  will  result  from  broader  p>€r- 
sonal  and  work  experience  before  or  during 
college. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  be  precise  about 
the  effects  of  differing  experiences,  on  dif- 
ferent Individuals,  taken  together,  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  resuming  higher  educa- 
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tlon  after  stepping  out — w  lether  as  a  func- 
tion of  Increased  age,  ma  .urlty,  or  experi- 
ence— results  in  a  greatei  commitment  to 
learning  and  an  increased  sense  of  purpose. 

We  believe  that  youth  should  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  additional  experience  and  that 
meaningful  opportunities  and  incentives 
should  be  available  to  thos  :  ends.  A  decision 
to  attend  college  after  first  having  tried  out 
alternative  roles  should  b«  as  legitimate  In 
the  eyes  of  students  and  their  parents  as 
the  often  unconscious  tc  utlne  of  flowing 
with  the  stream  of  expects  I,  Immediate  col- 
lege entrance. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  unda  graduate  admis- 
sions makes  It  difficult.  If  i  lot  impossible,  to 
carefully  weigh  Individual  notivational  fac- 
tors. But,  a  policy  of  flexlbl ;  opportxmlty  for 
stepping  out  of  college  wll]  reap,  we  believe, 
the  benefits  of  more  m  itxu-e,  motivated 
choices.  Neither  wealth  uor  standardized 
classroom  skills  define  sue!  motivation.  Ex- 
perience both  creates  and  lefines  it. 
The  isolation  and  passiv\  ty  of  learning 

The  lack  of  a  sense  of  cl  olce  about  going 
to  college  Is  particularly  i  erlous,  taken  In 
conjimctlon  with  two  othe)  trends:  the  Iso- 
lation of  formal  education,  and  the  Increas- 
ing passivity  of  learning.  I  t  the  same  time 
that  minimum-wage  laws  a  id  increased  cre- 
dential ing  requirements  tend  to  keep  young 
people  out  of  the  workplaoi,  an  Increasingly 
affluent  and  suburban  life  s  :reens  them  from 
acquaintance  with  careers. 

Originally  designed  as  ore  way  of  social- 
izing students  for  certain  ki  ids  of  roles  in  the 
world,  schools  have  been  ;lven — and  seem 
to  have  accepted — primary  responsibility  for 
the  maturation  of  all  yo»  th.  Tet,  schools 
were  designed  to  do  certal4  things — provide 
information  and  intellectual  tools  or  skills 
(as  well  as  citizenship  trailing),  and  with- 
in a  certain  framework — a  teacher,  a  class- 
room, and  seated  students.  As  the  demands 
on  the  education  system  h«  ve  increased,  the 
schools  have  responded  with  more  of  what 
they  know  best — more  teac  lers,  more  class- 
rooms, more  seats. 

Opportunity  in  in  iuatry 

But  schooling  U  not  all  <  f  education.  The 
great  need  Is  to  provide  al  context  for  ex- 
perience in  the  adult  world  hot  by  modifying 
classrooms  but  by  offerlr  g  youths  other 
places  and  other  roles  in  wh  ch  they  can  sup- 
plement their  formal  school  ng. 

We  recognize  that  there  ire  a  number  of 
^proprlate  ways  for  a  youn  ;  man  or  woman 
to  find  alternatives.  For  mi  ny  It  will  be  In 
community  service.  But  a  li  rge  number  will 
also  find  opportunity  in  In  lustry  and  other 
non-public  organizations,  ai  ,d  for  many  that 
will   be   a  more   usefm  learning  experience. 

However,  even  in  the  nui  ibers  and  diver- 
sity in  Industry,  there  are  n  )t  nearly  enough 
stimulating  opportunities  tor  young  people. 
Correspondingly,  the  perce  >tions  of  young 
people  about  the  absence  of  challenge  in  the 
opportunities  that  do  exist  are  worse  than 
the  actual  situation.  We  vould,  therefore, 
emphasize  the  need  to  dev€  lop,  at  the  same 
time,  alternatives  to  coUe\  e  beyond  com- 
munity service,  to  make  existing  Jobs  more 
challenging,  and  to  open  up  more  Interesting 
work  opportunities  for  youi  g  people. 

Falling  to  see  the  availabi  llty  or  the  chal- 
lenge of  such  alternatives,  i  »any  young  peo- 
ple have  come  to  see  the  c6  lege  life  style  as 
different  from  and  preferab  le  to  the  life  of 
the  rest  of  society.  There  ha  i  been  a  growing 
hostUity  toward  the  "reprei  sion"  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  the  boredom  of  conventional 
careers. 

At  least  one  Important  cai  se  of  this  hostil- 
ity and  boredom  is  the  ls(  lation  of  young 
people,  exacerbated  by  the  academic  lock- 
step.  Many  young  men  and  w  jmen  have  epent 
considerable  portions  of  tb4  Ir  time  passive- 
ly—sitting In  fl-ont  of  TV  In  classrooms, 
or  In  automobiles.  They  ha'  e  exposure,  but 


not  experience.  They  feel  tha  t  the  world  can 
and  should  be  somehow  a  btitter  place.  But 
vast  numbers  of  young  peopi  >  know  little  of 
the  rich  variety  of  useful  live  s  offered  by  our 
society.  Many  are  cynical  of  the  motives  of 
society's  leaders  and  unable  tc  imagine  them- 
selves as  actors  with  responsible  roles  In  the 
world.  They  distinguish  st  arply  between 
serving  their  country  and  6«rving  people. 
Transfusion  of  passio?  needed 

A  recent  remarkable  article  by  a  young 
woman  entitled  "An  18- Year-  3ld  Looks  Back 
on  Life"  illustrates  one  aspe:t  of  the  prob- 
lem. She  now  realized,  the  author  said,  that 
she  had  emerged  from  thousands  of  hours 
of  watching  television  Indifferent  to  the  lit- 
erature of  England,  unable  to  get  excited 
about  the  museums  of  Prance  Her  first  mem- 
ories of  public  life  were  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  sudden  shock  of  "resident  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  the  ago  ly  of  Vietnam. 

As  a  teenager  she  was  "involved,"  but  her 
idealism  had  soured.  She  saw  ler  government 
as  a  Joke — a  subject  for  sat  re,  not  serious 
discussion.  She  reaUzed  tha;  she  and  her 
generation  needed  a  shot  of  energy  in  the 
veins,  a  passion  transfusion.  ]  lut  for  her.  she 
thought  it  was  too  late.  Her  g  sal  was  to  have 
a  small  plot  of  earth  of  he-  own,  so  that 
whatever  "they"  did  to  the  cot  in  try,  she  could 
have  a  little  house  where  she  had  peace  and 
quiet;  an  18-year-old  in  se  Lrcb  of  retire- 
ment. 

The  case  is  surely  extremi  i,  in  the  sense 
that  very  few  yovmg  people  i  xe  prepared  to 
write  off  their  own  lives  in  th  Is  way.  But  the 
tendency  It  expresses  Is  widespread — a  tend- 
ency to  guard  against  commitments,  to 
place  odMlt  roles  at  a  greate^  distance,  and 
to  write  "escape  clauses"  Into  one's  contracts 
with  life  and  society. 

The  new  mobilir  y 

For  other  students  the  isoli  itlon  of  formal 
schooling  distorts  perception;  of  the  adult 
world  in  other  ways.  For  stude  nts  from  fami- 
lies which  have  never  before  s  ent  children  to 
college,  the  problem  is  morel  likely  to  be  a 
kind  of  "tunnel  vision,"  a  preobcupation  with 
getting  from  here  to  there,  iFith  education 
an  obstacle  course  in  between  Many  of  them 
did  not  enjoy  academic  learning  in  high 
school  and  do  not  enjoy  it  In  college. 

For  these  students,  the  woiSd  of  work  has 
two  and  only  two  meanings:  the  world  of 
their  fathers'  (and  their  owi )  employment 
In  Jobs  of  traditionally  less  status,  and  the 
world  of  occupations  that  aie  Indisputably 
and  certlfiably  middle-class.  Buch  students 
commonly  need  two  things:  gi eater  self-con- 
fidence, and  an  understanding  of  how  the 
better  lives  they  are  seeking  have  room  for 
(and  indeed  require)  an  openhess  to  options 
and  variations  in  the  way  worl ;  is  done.  Their 
isolation  Is  that  of  a  bullet  ca  its  trajected 
course — but  It  is  Isolation,  all  the  same. 

We  believe,  therefore,  tha«  all  reluctant 
students  need  sanction  and  «ncouragement 
to  break  out  of  the  academic  lockstep.  Being 
young  and  not  in  school  or  college,  but  en- 
gaged in  serious  non-academic  activity,  needs 
to  be  Just  as  legitimate  as  be^ng  young  and 
in  school.  For  some  students  :  his  means  de- 
laying entrance  to  college;  foi  some  a  break 
in  the  middle  of  their  underg  raduate  years; 
for  others  a  break  between  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study. 

We  think  it  also  Importan  to  develop  a 
tradition  of  deferring  formal  education  to 
spend  time  in  public  service.  Young  people 
emerging  from  adolescence  are  ready  to  leave 
behind  much  of  the  self-absori  itlon  that  was. 
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in  some  measure.  Inevitable  a 


few  years  ear- 


lier In  their  lives.  The  right  ti^e  to  discover 


the  world  of  work  is  also  the 
discover  the  world  of  service 
erles  often  must  precede  the 
fvu-ther  formal  education. 


STUDENTS   AKD    SERVICE   TO 

The    success    of    the    G.I. 
anticipated  by  no  one,  was  In 


right  time  to 
These  discov- 
rlght  time  for 


COTTNTHT 

Bill,    though 
fact  built  on 


solid  foundations:  recognition  of  the  mutual 
obligation  between  the  nation  and  the  men 
who  had  served  It  In  war.  What  no  one 
anticipated  was  the  fact  that  the  interrup- 
tion of  formal  schooling  had  strengthened 
veterans'  motivation  In  ways  that  would 
enable  the  veterans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunities  the  country 
felt  they  had  earned.  We  can  now  see  much 
more  clearly  the  Importance  of  such  moti- 
vation. But  there  is  now  an  lu-gent  problem 
in  rebuilding  a  sense  of  mutual  obligation 
between  the  nation  and  its  young  people. 

The  concept  of  "service  to  country"  has 
undergone  enormous  change.  For  most  of  our 
history  it  was  an  inclusive  concept;  but  the 
term  has  recently  tended  to  become  synony- 
mous with  military  service  only.  For  large 
segments  of  the  younger  population  (and 
often  their  parents  as  well)  service  in  the 
military  is  no  longer  a  high  calling.  Govern- 
ment and  the  young  are  estranged — and  the 
military  and  the  young  particularly  so. 

It  is  in  working  toward  a  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems  that  we  believe  society 
can  expect  to  find  a  nexus  for  a  new  sense 
of  mutual  obligation. 

THE    IMPXJLSE   TO   SERVE 

These  problems  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time,  for,  unlike  the  problem  of  material 
productivity  that  American  society  has 
learned  to  solve  so  well,  social  problems  re- 
quire a  sensitivity  to  particular  cases,  to 
personal  communication,  and  to  finding 
solutions  acceptable  to  all  because  all  must 
live  with  them.  Means  need  to  be  found  to 
Identify  work  in  solving  social  problems  as 
"service  to  country." 

Indications  are  that  significant  numbers 
of  students  share  this  perspective  and  see 
personal  involvement  through  service  as  part 
of  what  their  lives  are  about. 

The  continuing  number  of  student-run 
voluntary  services  around  the  country,  the 
response  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  vista,  the 
willingness  of  students  to  volunteer  time 
after  oil  spills  and  to  deal  with  other  ecologi- 
cal problems  all  indicate  that  the  Impulse  to 
serve  has  by  no  means  been  extinguished 
among  youth.  Rather,  it  has  been  obscured 
by  the  factors  we  have  outlined:  a  lack  of 
wordly  experience  to  stimulate  reasonable 
self-confidence  and  optimism;  an  absence  of 
structures  to  carry  the  message  that  the 
whole  society  is  behind  such  efforts:  and 
scarcity  of  arrangements  to  legitimize  these 
efforts  as  an  appropriate  stage  of  growing 
up  and  of  exploring  options  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

If  our  society  can  begin  to  correct  this 
situation,  more  young  people  will  be  ready 
to  serve  in  finding  solutions  to  social  prob- 
lems. If,  at  the  same  time,  a  break  in  the 
lockstep  pattern  of  schooling  can  be  sanc- 
tioned, the  purpose  of  learning  in  colleges 
and  universities  can  be  clarified. 
A  valuable  guide 

We  believe  that  the  O.I.  Bill  experience  can 
serve  in  many  ways  as  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  type  of  programs  that  may  be  effective 
alternatives  to  the  lockstep.  For  example,  it  Is 
common  to  think  of  community  service  in 
terms  of  altruistic  young  people  who  will 
choose  lifelong  carriers  In  low-paying  high 
service-content  Jobs.  Yet.  Just  as  with  the 
"O.I."  experience,  a  much  more  common 
preference  is  to  spend  one,  two,  or  even  three 
years  of  one's  life  in  such  service,  usually  as 
early  as  possible,  before  going  on  to  a  career 
and  family  life. 

We  should  recognize  the  validity  of  this 
drive  and  the  logic  of  an  early  period  of  com- 
munity service  by  a  larger  number  of  people 
as  well  as  that  of  the  life-time  commitment 
of  a  relative  few. 

THE  BANGE  OF  VOLUNTEER  ACTTVITIES 

There  exists  today  a  thriving  movement  of 
volunteer  service  programs  involving  young 
people.  However,  It  falls  well  short  of  the 
needs  examined  in  this  proposal,  for  two 
reasons: 


Most  programs  are  college-based,  and  must 
cope  with  competing  academic  and  service 
priorities.  They  tend  to  reinforce  the  im- 
portance of  the  college  tie  rather  than 
legitimizing  stepplng-out  for  a  distinctively 
service  role. 

Federal  programs,  like  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA,  tend  to  define  Jobs  requiring  either  a 
degree  or  extensive  experience,  which  stu- 
dents caught  In  the  lockstep  cannot  gener- 
ally be  expected  to  have.  Furthermore,  they 
have  often  been  handicapped  by  too  close  an 
identification  with  the  federal  government 
and  have  some  difficulty  In  responding  spon- 
taneously to  local  needs. 

The  task  force  does  not.  let  us  emphasize, 
find  fault  with  either  the  campus-based  or 
the  federal  programs.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  they  are  of  great  value  to  society.  The 
point  is  that  they  either  have  little  room  for. 
or  do  little  recruiting  of,  youths  who  need 
an  alternative  in  order  to  resist  the  pressures 
of  the  lockstep.  This  kind  of  alternative  is 
more  readily  available  in  non-campus-based, 
non-federally  operated  national,  regional,  or 
local  organizations. 
The  availability  of  volunteer  opportunities 

There  is  enough  evidence  to  indicate  that 
meaningful  Jobs  do  Indeed  exist.  Although  it 
is  probably  wise  to  accept  projections  with 
caution,  the  sources  are  varied  and  the  num- 
bers high  enough  to  warrant  c^timism. 

For  example.  HEW.  estimates,  from  a 
number  of  studies  on  manpower  shortages, 
indicate  that  there  exists  a  serious  need  for 
more  committed  volunteers  at  every  level  and 
in  almost  every  category  of  social  service. 

One  study  revealed  that  there  are  4.000 
deaf -blind  persons  in  the  nation  still  in  need 
of  assistance.  To  reach  them,  it  is  estimated, 
would  require  1,350  professionals,  but  more 
so,  11,030  paraprofesslonals  and  11,330  un- 
skilled volunteers. 

Similarly,  there  are  an  estimated  one  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  in  their  early 
school  years  who  need  help.  To  reach  them 
would  take  an  additional  121,482  profes- 
sionals, 53,570  paraprofesslonals,  and  342,143 
volunteers. 

H.E.W.'s  Parent  and  Child  Centers  need  an 
additional  1.690,000  professionals,  paraprofes- 
slonals, and  volunteers.  The  Dropout  Preven- 
tion programs,  if  developed  nationwide, 
would  require  an  additional  22.000  profes- 
sionals, 5,400  paraprofesslonals  and  1.250 
volunteers. 

No  lack  of  potential  jobs 

In  1966.  the  National  Service  Secretariat 
found — in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  alone — 
about  1,300  Jobs  available  for  community 
service  volunteers.  The  National  League  of 
Cities  surveyed,  in  the  same  year,  Atlanta. 
New  Orleans.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Detroit, 
Dayton,  Tacoma,  and  Phoenix  and  identified 
openings  for  about  12,000  volunteers.  One 
analyst  of  these  data  suggests  that,  applied 
nationwide,  the  two  surveys  point  to  a  po- 
tential of  200,000  Immediate  volunteer  op- 
portunities. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  Youth  in  the 
Mid-70  s  project  polled  three  areas:  the 
metropolitan  central  city  area  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  part  of  the  metropolitan  fringe  of 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Sheboygan  County, 
Wis.,  a  lion-metropolitan  area. 

The  study  concluded  that,  if  transporta- 
tion, insurance,  supervision,  and  training 
were  available,  enough  public-service  Jobs 
would  be  available  to  provide  every  15- 
through  20-year-old  in  the  surveyed  areas 
with  three  hours  of  service-learning  oppor- 
tunities a  week.  Some  of  the  work  would  be 
full-  or  part-time  for  a  half  year  or  more. 

The  authors  further  estimate  that  one  half 
of  all  young  people  in  the  country  could  work 
full-time  in  a  public-service  Job  for  an  en- 
tire academic  year.  It  was  found  that  piibllc- 
service  employers  interviewed  were  willing 
to  develop  Job  descriptions  and  entry -level 
skill  criteria  appropriate  to  a  young  volun- 
teer pool —provided  that  they  were  allowed 


to  select  and  train  volunteers  for  appropriate 
programs. 

Tliese  surveys  indicate  that  the  apparent 
scarcity  of  appropriate  opportunities  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  failure  to  re-examine  the  way 
in  which  service  agencies  carry  out  their 
missions. 

Sometimes  jobs  must  be  restructured  so 
that  volunteers  can  be  used  more  extensively 
and  professionals  can  be  freed  to  spend  their 
time  on  tasks  requiring  expertise  and  ex- 
perience. Such  restructuring  Is  desirable  in 
itself,  quite  apart  from  creating  opportunities 
for  volunteers. 

There  is.  we  conclude,  no  lack  of  potential 
jobs,  but  rather  a  problem  of  getting  the 
right  young  person  together  with  the  volun- 
teer opportunity. 

Campus-based  programs 

The  chief  characteristic  of  campus-ba.sed 
programs  is  that  they  recruit  student  volun- 
teers for  programs  organized  around  the 
academic  schedule.  At  one  extreme,  federal 
work-study  regulations  have  required  that 
students  be  enrolled  in  college  full-time 
(though  this  has  now  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude half-time  students).  A  substaniial 
block  of  time  la  available  In  "January  off" 
programs,  in  which  students  work  in  ser\'lce 
agencies  (among  other  options)  during  the 
long  January  break  in  some  academic  calen- 
dars. At  the  other  extreme  is  cooperative 
education,  in  which  students  spend  alternate 
calendar  periods  studying  on  campus  and 
working  full  time,  often  in  service  programs. 

A  fairly  typical  campus-based  program 
would  be  the  summon  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  which  involves  25  faculty 
and  over  250  students  in  services  to  the  com- 
munity. Their  primary  work  is-  tutoring  ele- 
mentary school  students,  inmates  of  the 
Dade  County  Jail,  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded  or  have  severe  emotional  problems 
and  have  no  access  to  the  regular  school  sys- 
tem. Other  students  work  with  the  Mlccousu- 
kee  Indians  in  tutoring  and  ser\'iug  as  liai- 
son betwen  children  attending  school  off 
the  reservation  and  their  parents.  The  fac- 
ulty serve  as  an  anchor  to  the  academic  disci- 
plines and  offer  professional  help  in  the  psr- 
formance  of  their  work. 

"Theater-Go-Round"  of  West  Virginia 
University  combines  community  service  with 
the  performing  arts.  Students  promote  the 
music  and  lore  of  the  region  through  a  kind 
of  traveling  show.  Vermont  high  school  stu- 
dents participate  as  mental  health  aides  or 
special  education  and  therapy  aides  through 
Dvo,  a  program  of  the  state  education  de- 
partment. For  their  participation,  the  stu- 
dents receive  some  academic  credit. 
Federally  operated  programs 

The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
1961  was  a  significant  turning  point  in  fed- 
eral Involvement.  Beyond  the  direct  effects 
of  the  program,  it  served  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  whole  range  of  federal  programs,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  programs  now  Incorporated 

into  ACTION. 

Both  the  Peace  Corps  and  vista,  its  do- 
mestic counterpart,  recruit  almost  exclu- 
sively college  graduates,  and,  Increaslnglv. 
those  with  special  skills,  rather  than  gen- 
eral ist  background.  Peace  Corps  and  vista 
volunteers  receive  a  living  allowance  while 
on  the  Job.  and  a  separation  pay  upon  leav- 
ing th©  service. 

Still  another  program  supported  through 
ACTION,  and  one  which  falls  more  within  tne 
range  of  activities  that  this  proposal  would 
encourage,  is  the  University  Year  for  Action 
(uvA).  Campus-based,  uya  provides  students 
with  a  year  living  and  working  as  commu- 
nity volunteers.  Participating  universities 
place  students  in  community  projects  or 
agencies,  provide  program  management, 
training,  and  academic  credit.  While  In  the 
field,  however,  the  student  volunteers  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  community 
service  agency.  For  their  part,  students  re- 
ceive credit  toward  a  degree  and  subsistence. 
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other  Federal  programs 

Other  programs  which  chiefly  employ 
young  pec^le  and  are  supported  In  one  way 
or  another  by  the  federal  government  are 
the  Youth  Conservation  Cori>s,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  the  Urban  Corpa  (the  latter 
supported  Indirectly  through  college  work- 
study  funds). 

Prom  Its  early  support  of  4-H  and  the 
depression-era  CCC  (Civilian  Conservation 
Corps),  the  federal  government  has  played 
a  substantial  role  In  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple to  early  and  active  roles  In  society.  In 
recent  years  alone,  over  160,000  young  people 
have  participated  in  federal  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

But  more  Important  than  tjhe  numbers  of 
volunteers  or  projects.  Is  the  message  which 
the  federal  government  and  its  support  tele- 
graphed to  students,  their  parents,  and  the 
society  at  large — tliat  the  activity  whlcb 
these  young  people  were  engaged  In  was 
worthwhile  and  legitimate  and  time  well- 
spent  by  the  volunteers.  That  admission  to 
the  Peace  Corps  was,  for  many  years,  as 
noteworthy  for  many  students  as  admission 
to  a  prestigious  graduate  school,  is  some  In- 
dication that  the  message  was  heard. 
Non-campus,  non-Federal  programs 

We  believe  that  federally  operated  pro- 
grams are,  and  should  be,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  community  service  programs,  and 
that  Incentives  to  encourage  non-federal 
programs  can  be  effective  and  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  the  community 
service   fellowship   program. 

Opportunities  exist  for  those  who  wish 
to  gain  wider  experience  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  before  or  during  coUege,  but 
these  opportunities  receive  far  less  recog- 
nition and  publicity  than  federal  or  campus- 
based  programs.  These  programs— which  do 
not  unwittingly  contribute  to  the  academic 
lockstep — Include  the  large  number  of 
programs  operated  by  states,  localities, 
community  service  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. Many  of  these  could  use  large  num- 
bers of  volunteers  at  once. 

Brood  range  of  opportunities 

With  some  restructuring  and  rethinking 
to  provide  more  meaningful  and  continuous 
engagement,  long-standing  volunteer  pro- 
grama  could  provide  service  opportunities  of 
the  kind  we  propose.  Among  these  are  pro- 
grams of  the  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  hospitals. 
homes  for  the  elderly,  governmental  Intem- 
ahtps.  recreation  program*,  and  programs  for 
the  physically  and  mentally  disabled. 

The  range  of  service  opportunities  through 
existing  agencies  is  large,  scmietimea  even 
within  one  program.  One  example:  the  North 
Carolina  Internship  program  was  established 
In  1969  by  the  state  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Education  Board.  From  100  students 
In  Its  first  year.  It  grew  to  2.500  interns  and 
a  network  of  service-learning  programs  in 

The  program  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Interns  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  state  and  the  region  while  gaining  valua- 
ble educational  experience.  For  example.  In 
the  environmental  program,  studenu  have 
worked  on  the  effecta  of  channel  izaOon  on 
llah  life.  Others  in  the  Appalachian  Youth 
Leadership  program  serve  as  Head  Start 
teachers'  aides  and  work  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  region. 

CroiDth  of  understanding 

Faculty,  community,  and  state  personnel 
working  with  tlic  Interna  have  remarked  on 
tiielr  growth  in  autonomy,  self-discipline, 
and  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  prob- 
lems facing  them  The  students  are  discover- 
ing that  the  experience  of  the  Internship 
leads  them  to  be  more  clear  in  personal  goals 
and  less  peeslmistlc  about  the  possibility  of 
improving  social  conditions. 
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The  California  Ecology  Corps  is  still 
another  example.  It  pays  rolunteers  $40  a 
month  and  board  for  such  service  as  forest 
rangers  In  the  California  DM  lalon  of  Forestry. 
Presently,  125  young  men  are  perforn^ng 
alternate  service  by  clearlnj  f  timber.  During 
flrcflghtlng  season  they  worl  eight-hour  days 
but  are  on  call  24  hours. 

Still  another  program  tha  offers  wide  posl- 
blUtles  is  PIRG  (PuWic  I  iterest  Research 
Groups) ,  a  network  of  Nad«  r-in^ired,  semi- 
autonomous,  student  resea  rch  groups.  The 
purpose  of  PIRO  is  to  Inv  slve  students  In 
action-oriented  research  or  local  problems. 
Research  is  conducted  on  cs  mpxises  with  the 
advice  and  direction  of  you  ag  professionals, 
who  form  a  state-wide  n  ucletis.  Funding 
comes  from  students  at  coll  eges  and  univer- 
sities, either  through  a  levU  d  tax  on  all  stu- 
dents or  through  a  voluntary  student  t3 
checkoff  during  registration  PiRG's  now  op- 
erate in  15  states  and  on  oi  er  SO  campuses. 

THK    "0.1.    BnX"    EXl  EKIENCE 

The  most  far-reaching  linkage  of  service 
and  education  came  about  in  the  postwar 
period.  With  the  passage  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act.  more  ommonly  known 
aa  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rlght^"  higlier  educa- 
tion In  this  country  embarked  on  a  unique, 
though  accidental,  experiment. 

Curiously  enough,  the  e4  iucational  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  almi  st  overlooked  at 
first  and  were  assumed  to  >e  of  only  minor 
importance. 

Former  U.S.  Commissioi  er  of  Education 
Earl  J.  McGrath  (then  dean  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo)  estimated  that  only  640,000  vet- 
erans would  take  advanta)  e  of  the  educa- 
tion benefits,  with  never  n  ore  than  150,(X)0 
in  a  given  year. 

An  Army  survey  estimate  1  that  7  per  cent 
of  the  veterans  would  u«  9  the  education 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Frank  T.  Hlnes,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterani  Admlnlstratltn, 
thought  the  percentage  exi  ggerated;  so  did 
the  president  of  Lafayette  College,  William 
Mather  Lewis. 

Other  educators  accepted  the  Army's  fig- 
ures at  face  value. 

Charles  G.  Bolt*,  chalrmai  i  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  proph  ssied — wrongly — 
that  "most  veterans  pr  if  erred  Jobs  to 
school — which  will  contlj  lue  to  be  the 
case.  .  .  ." 

The  August.  1949,  Satun  ay  Evening  Post 
carried  an  article  entitled :  "G.I.'s  Reject 
Education!" 

2.2  million  attende  I  college 


of  the  mark.  By 


All  estimates  were  short 
June  of  1955.  2.2-milllon  veterans  had  mC- 
tended  oc^ege  under  the  provisions  of  the 
G.L  Bill,  with  3.5-mllUon  attending  other 
kinds  of  Institutions. 

In  the  peak  year  of  the  program.  1,150,000 
veterans  were  enrolled  In  o  >Uege.  Where  the 
Army  had  estimated  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  would  use  the  edt;  cational  benefita 
at  all  levels  of  education,  14.3  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  used  the  edu:ational  benefita 
for  college  alone  and  even  more  used  them 
for  other  forms  of  training. 

Generally,  predictions  of  \  rhat  the  veterans 
would  be  like  in  college  ware  as  erroneous 
as  the  predictions  of  theU  numbers.  Most 
educators  favored  some  for  q  of  G.I.  Bill  fM- 
the  "best  students."  There  i  rere  some  educa- 
tors (notably  Chicago's  Rolert  M.  Hxrtchins 
and  Harvard's  James  B.  Con  wit)  who  viewed 
the  G.I.  Bill  as  "a  threat  t )  American  edu- 
cation," which  colleges  i  jid  universities 
would  be  unable  to  resist  because  of  the 
financial  rewards  for  the  Ix  Btitutions  which 
the  veterans  would  bring  i  rlth  them. 

The  veterans,  while  gene  ally  assimied  to 
be  more  serious  and  mature,  were  also  viewed 
as  people  who  would  find  It  difficult  to  "set- 
tle down,"  wovUd  be  Impatle:  it  with  authority 
and  In  need  of  more  than  tl  e  usual  amounta 
of  counseling.  Their  Inten  sts.  It  was  pre- 


dicted, would  be  vocatlontdl] 
they  were  expected  to  spurn 
Interest  them  in  the  liberal 

As  predicted,  the  veterans 
Ing  and  serious,  yet  no  one  wjould 
dieted    their    collegiate 
were  better  students  and  achieved 
their  non-veteran  counterpart  s 
ahnost  all  studies  indicate  ths 
performed  non-veterans,  but 
with  the   "severest  obstacles' 
out-performed  their  fellow 
veterans    gravitate    toward 
tlonal  programs.  The  distribution 
across  academic  fields  was 
of    non-veteran    studenta, 
more  In  practitioner  fields 

If  there  is  any  set  of  words 
slstently  used  to  explain  the 
superior  performance  In  college 
maturity,   expterlence.   As 
admitted  some  years  later, 
were  "the  most  mature  and 
dents  Harvard  has  ever  had." 


oriented,  and 
iny  attempt  to 
a-ts. 

were  ', 
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Motivated  and  succe  tsful 
The  task  force  has  stressed  the  discussion 
of  veterans  as  students  bec|iuse  we  think 
that  veterans,  as  a  highly  motivated,  non- 
traditional  student  group,  are  analogous  to 
the  volunteer-students  we  wculd  encourage. 
The  data  on  veterans  are  subject  to  more 
than  one  Interpretation.  But  \  re  feel  that  one 
conclusion  is  Inescapable :  th  s  largest  group 
of  non-traditional  studenta  t>  have  gone  to 
college  was  slngvUarly  successf  ul  and  strongly 
motivated — more  so  than  m>re  traditional 
studenta  as  a  group. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  other,  smaller, 
non-traditional  groups  are  ai  so  more  moti- 
vated and  successful.  For  exai  iple,  the  Sarah 
Lawrence  Center  for  Contlnilng  Education 
has  recently  summarized  Ita  1 0  years  of  pro- 
viding women  with  a  chance  to  resume  for- 
mal education  interrupted  by  marriage  and 
family.  The  authors  of  the  center's  report 
found  a  "depth  of  motivation '  and  "serious- 
ness of  purpose"  in  the  stud«nte,  who  have. 
In  addition,  exhibited  higher  grade-point 
averages  and  lower  attrition  r|ites  than  their 
younger  classmates. 

By  motivation,  we  mean  tu 
less  than  that  students  as  ln( 
consciously  decide  whether 
what    field,    and    why    they 
formal  education  beyond 
believe  that  for  many,  bri 
step  is  the  best  route  to  that 


more  and  no 
viduals  should 
hen,  where,  in 
will  continiae 
h  school.  We 
g  the  lock- 
asoned  choice. 
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for  young  men 


In  the  past  the  federal  government  has  set 
major  precedenta  In  both  Volunteer  pro- 
grams and  in  student  aid.  Oulte  distinct 
from  Ita  Interest  In  education,  the  federal 
government  has  bad  a  substantial  role  In 
the  creation  of  programs  to  eijcourage  young 
people  into  socially  active  rolfs.  As  far  back 
as  1914,  the  federal  governjnent  provided 
support  and  encouragement  for  4-H  pro- 
grams and  Futiu-e  Farmers  of  America  (fta) 
as  adjiincta  to  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  During  the  depression,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (coc)  pr<ivlded  employ- 
ment, education,  and  training 
in  the  nation's  foresta  and  p^irks. 

The  range  of  present  federal  voluiiteer 
programs  has  already  been  no  ed.  These  pro- 
grams have  taught  us  clear  lessons  about 
the  nature  of  federal  InvolvSment  relevant 
to  the  lockstep  problem  anq  the  kinds  of 
service  alternatives  needed: 

The  federal  government,  wAile  supporting 
a  community  service  activity,  can  leave  a 
program  largely  autonomous!  and  In  local 
hands.  The  experience  of  th<  Urban  Cc»7>8 
and  the  Teacher  Corps  both  point  to  this. 
Participants  in  both  programs  are  hired  by 
the  local  agency  and  are  resp<  inslble  to  that 
agency,  even  though  a  substantial  amount  of 
funding  comes  from  the  federa  1  government. 

Staffing  for  individual  com;  nunlty  service 
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programs  can  be  on  a  small  scale.  The  Urban 
Corps  spread  to  70  cities  with  minimal  staff- 
ing, and  it  remains  small  today  (much  of  the 
staffing  comes  from  the  Urban  Corps  stu- 
dents themselves) .  In  ita  first  year  of  op- 
eration, the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  func- 
tioned without  one  full-time  staff  person  in 
Washington. 

Federal  support  for  service  alternatives 
clearly  need  not  entail  either  uniformity 
of  style  and  substance  or  a  large  centralized 
bureaucracy. 

Student  aid 

The  federal  role  In  student  aid  has  de- 
veloped substantially  In  the  last  25  years. 
Government,  both  federal  and  state,  has  be- 
come the  major  source  of  all  student  aid. 
The  primary  purpose  of  publicly  funded 
student  aid  has  been  to  eliminate  the  barrier 
of  low  family  income  as  an  obstacle  to  at- 
tending college. 

But  most  federal  student-aid  programs 
have  served  broad  social  purposes  beyond 
that  of  helping  particular  students  attend 
college.  The  o.i.  Bill  rewards  those  who  have 
made  the  sacrifices  involved  In  serving  In 
the  military  and  aids  their  transition  back 
to  civilian  life.  Graduate -student  aid  helps 
Insure  trained  manp>ower  in  Important  fields. 
Educational  opportiuilty  grante  provide  so- 
cial mobility  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  with 
gains  for  society  as  a  whole.  (In  another  pa- 
per we  argue  that  student  aid  Is  a  form  of 
federal  aid  to  higher  education  that  Is  highly 
supportive  of  the  antonomy,  flexibility,  and 
efficiency  of  institutions.) 

The  federal  government  Is  increasingly 
performing  Its  student-aid  role  In  a  context 
of  expansion  in  college  places  and  open- 
admissions  policies  which  lower  the  barrier 
of  academic  skill  requlrementa.  In  this  con- 
text the  success  of  federal  student-aid  pro- 
grams depends  both  on  the  motivation  of 
the  less  academically  able  student  to  attend 
college  and  the  availability  of  colleges  which 
accept  diversity  in  styles  of  learning. 

The  obvious  social  benefits  flowing  from 
the  elimination  of  the  old  barriers  to  access — 
the  requlrementa  of  family  wealth  or  aca- 
demic skills — have  obscured  consideration  of 
the  negative  effects  of  having  no  hurdles 
at  aU. 

Coupled  with  a  simultaneous  pressure  on 
everyone  in  the  college  age  group  to  conform 
to  the  academic  lockstep  whether  ready  or 
not,  the  ease  of  entry  and  transfer  has  led  to 
growing  numbers  of  students — particularly 
In  states  with  high  enrollment  rates — who 
are  wandering  both  Intellectually  and  phys- 
ically within  the  college  system. 

We  believe  that  as  changing  values  con- 
tinue to  de-emphaslze  the  old  requirements 
for  access  to  college — money,  s.a.t.  scores, 
and  high  school  grades — a  new  requirement 
must  be  emphasized:  motivation,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  mature  and  conscious  choice  to 
enter  college  and  study. 

In  order  to  create  attractive  alternative 
options  to  routine  coUege  attendance,  and 
offer  non-academic  experience  which  may 
foster  motivation  to  further  education,  we 
believe  a  significant  part  of  federal  student 
aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  rewards  for 
service  to  the  conununlty. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE   FELLOWSHIPS:    A    C.I.    BILL 
FOB    COMMUNITY    SERVICE 

We,  therefore,  propose  a  new  federal  pro- 
gram providing  for  community  service  fel- 
lowships. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  educational 
benefits  to  those  young  people  who  serve  in 
community-service  programs.  Fellowship 
benefita  would  accrue  on  a  month-for-month 
basis.  That  is,  for  each  month  that  a  par- 
ticipant served  in  a  community-service  pro- 
gram he  would  receive  one  month  of  educa- 
tional benefita  when  later  enrolled  in  a  post- 
secondary  educational  program,  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  24  months.  Fourteen  months  of 
service,  for  example,  would  entitle  the  par- 


ticipant to  14  months  of  benefita  when  he 
enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  program  or  in- 
stitution. 

A  minimum  period  of  service  of  six  months 
seems  advisable — not  only  to  allow  a  serious 
commitment  to  be  made  and  tested,  but  also 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  host  community 
service  agency  to  develop  serious  useful  Jobs 
for  the  volunteers. 

The  rate  of  benefit  would  be  $100  per 
month — not  so  large  as  to  become  the  prime 
motive  and  certainly  not  to  displace  the 
basic  federal  thrust  of  equalizing  opportu- 
nity, but  great  enough  to  be  of  significant 
aid. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the 
benefita  available  to  volunteers  at  any  time 
In  their  lives  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
monthly  benefita  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
patterns  of  recurrent  education.  However,  If 
for  administrative  reasons  volunteers  are 
permitted  to  "bank"  their  eligibility  for  only 
a  more  limited  time  the  period  should  still 
be  long  enough  to  avoid  the  pressures  for 
immediate  enrollment,  such  as  the  eight-year 
limit  imposed  on  veterans'  benefita  eligibility. 

Any  Individual  who  has  graduated  from 
high  school  (or  has  completed  an  equiv- 
alency) and  is  not  past  the  age  of  28  would 
be  eligible  to  participate.  We  suggest  that 
there  be  such  an  upper  age  limit  for  eligi- 
bility even  though  we  recognize  that  older 
Individuals  have  great  contributions  to  make. 
While  all  Americans  should  no  doubt  be 
\irged  to  consider  periods  of  voluntary  service, 
this  Is  not  the  primary  thrust  of  this  pro- 
posal. The  principal  goal  is  to  provide  Incen- 
tives and  legitimacy  for  young  people  to 
break  out  of  the  academic  lockstep. 
No  benefits  during  service 

The  proposed  program  would  not  pay  salary 
or  subsistence  benefits  during  the  individ- 
ual's period  of  service,  but  only  educational 
benefita  at  a  later  time.  Some  reviewers  of 
earlier  drafta  of  this  proposal  have  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  a  program  which 
does  not  itself  provide  on-the-job  payment 
to  partlclpanta  in  the  program.  It  is  true 
that  substantial  niunbers  of  studenta  could 
not  be  expected  to  work  without  any  remun- 
eration. There  are,  however,  commxinlty- 
servlce  programs  using  young  volunteers 
which  provide  a  weekly  or  monthly  salary 
and/or  stipend  for  living  expenses. 

The  federal  role  In  this  program  is  not  to 
provide  sustanlng  support  either  to  projects 
or  individuals.  Rather,  the  role  is  analogous 
to  that  In  cooperative  education,  where  the 
federal  government  seeks  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  the  creation  of  Jobs,  but  does  not 
Itself  create  them. 

Federal  relationship  questioned 

While  volunteers  In  the  federal  programs 
of  the  ACTION  agency  should  eventually  be 
eligible,  fellowships  at  the  start  should  be 
reserved  for  volunteers  In  non-federal  pro- 
grams. Such  a  preference  would  stimulate 
volunteers  to  work  at  the  community  level, 
in  local  and  state  programs  which  need  more 
attention  than  do  well-established  federal 
programs. 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  that 
fellowship  holders  might  inadvertently  com- 
pete with  and  displace  present  workers  lu 
community-service  agencies,  but  find  no 
basis  for  such  concern.  Evidence  from  exist- 
ing programs  Indicates,  on  the  contrary,  that 
new  openings  are  created  for  volunteers.  We 
have  questioned  as  well  whether  youth  might 
hesitate  to  volunteer  for  a  program  that  Is 
closely  Identified  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment.  However,  the  federal  relationship  in 
the  program  need  be  no  more  than  that  In 
any  student-aid  program. 

In  fact,  as  the  Urban  Corps  program  has 
sho^^'n.  while  the  partlclpanta  are  paid  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  salaries  from 
College  Work -Study  funds  (a  program  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education) ,  they  do  not  see 
themselves,   nor  are   thev  viewed   by   fellow 


workers,    as   wearing   a   badge   which   pro- 
claims: "U.S.O.E.-approved." 

Selection  of  coTnmuniti/  service  fellous 

The  selection  of  volunteers  to  participate 
in  eligible  community-service  programs 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity-service agency.  Selection  of  volun- 
teers should  be  decentralized.  Just  as  should 
be  the  selection  and  operation  of  projects. 
The  community-service  agency  filling  a  po- 
sition which  carries  with  it  fellowship  ben- 
efita would  notify  H.E.W.  of  the  individual 
selected,  and  an  account  would  be  set  up 
In  his  name,  with  monthly  benefita  vesting 
as  they  accrued.  At  no  time  would  this  mean 
that  the  volunteer  was  enlisting  in  a  fed- 
erally operated  volunteer  program  or  serv- 
ice corps. 

The  only  federal  rules  on  the  selection  of 
Individuals  by  agencies  beyond  establish- 
ing basic  eligibility  would  be  those  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  provisions  of  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  1972 
relating  to  sex  dLscrimlnation. 

Individuals  who  wished  benefita  under 
the  program  would  apply  directly  to  an 
eligible  community-service  agency,  although 
they  could  also  forward  an  inquiry  to  the 
national  office  for  immediate  referral  to  eli- 
gible community-service  agencies  having 
projects  in  line  with  the  volunteer's  Inter- 
esta. 

A    natioTial    board    on    community    service 
fellowships 
In  order  to  allocate  fellowships  among  the 
community-service    programs   which    would 
apply,   the   Secretary   of   HJI.W.   would   ap- 
point both  a  national  board  for  commtinity 
service    fellovirsbips,     and    several    regional 
boards.  The  national  board  shoiild  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  representing  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  education  and  com- 
munity    service     organizations.     It     should 
consist  of  18  members.  This  would  be  a  large 
enough  number  to  permit  vrtde  representa- 
tion and  staggered  terms. 
The  national  board  would : 
Establish  the  broad  guidelines  and  criteria 
for  fellowship  allocations. 

Evaluate  the  status  of  the  community 
service  fellowships  program,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
program. 

Recommend  for  the  Secretary's  considera- 
tion candidates  for  membership  on  the  re- 
gional boards. 

The  regional  boards  would  include  individ- 
uals picked  In  the  same  way  as  members  of 
the  national  board.  The  chairman  of  each 
regional  board  would  be  an  ex  officio,  non- 
voting member  of  the  national  board.  The 
regional  boards  would  be  authorized  to  select 
eligible  programs,  and  to  assign  to  each  a 
number  of  community  service  fellowships. 
In  their  decisionmaking,  the  regional  boards 
would  apply  the  broad  guidelines  and  criteria 
established  by  the  national  board,  as  appro- 
priate to  their  own  regions.  The  national 
board  would  evaluate  the  regional  selection 
of  programs. 

The  agencies  and  the  volunteers  must  both 
see  the  proposed  Jobs  as  meaningful  and  nec- 
essary work  in  which  the  volunteers  can 
gain  vulnerable  learning  experiences.  These 
factors  should  be  dominant  criteria  in  the 
allocation  of  fellowships  among  volunteer 
programs.  The  success  of  volunteer  programs 
depends  overwhelmingly  on  the  sensitivity 
and  Ingenuity  with  which  Job  creation  and 
assignment  is  approached. 

In  addition,  the  boards  may  look  to  such 
considerations  as: 

The  need  to  perform  tasks  presently  left 
undone  In  an  agency's  program  for  lack  of 
manpower. 

The  need  for  new  approaches  to  commu- 
nity problems. 

The  need  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a 

sufficient  variety  of  voltmteer  opportunities. 

Some  reasonable  measure  of  stability  and 
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responsibility  In  tbe  management  of  the  ser- 
vice agency. 

Supporting  a  sufficient  variety  of  volunteer 
programs  so  that  young  people  with  differ- 
ing interests  will  have  corresponding  oppor- 
tunities. 

There  should  be  100,000  community  service 
fellowship  positions.  Each  should  be  at  least 
bix  months  In  duration,  not  to  exceed  24 
months.  Because  many  of  the  community 
service  fellows  will  be  young  and  lacking  in 
experience  and  administrative  skills,  not  all 
their  Jobs  can  be  expected  to  be  on  the  same 
level  as  community  service  work  In  college- 
related  programs.  However,  assigning  groups 
of  people  to  work  in  teams  may  provide  op- 
rjortunltles  for  higher  level  work. 
Focus  on  a  few  problems 

The  positions  should  contribute  to  the  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  community  in  which 
the  volunteer  serves.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  focus  on  a  few,  more  outstanding  prob- 
lems in  which  students  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion, such  as  corrections,  mental  health,  law 
enforcement,  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  environment,  drug  abuse,  hous- 
ing, malnutrition,  and  recreation. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
^vard  based  on  a  somewhat  different  concept, 
\isually  called  "national  service,"  in  which 
all  young  people  are  required  to  spend  a 
period  in  either  community  or  military  serv- 
ice after  high  school.  However,  we  seriously 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  compulsory  participa- 
tion. We  do  not  think  It  makes  sense  to  re- 
place one  lockstep  with  another.  Restoring 
a  sense  of  choice  is  a  major  objective,  and  It 
Is  incompatible  with  compulsion. 

Moreover,  a  nationally  organized  program 
would  tend  to  provide  only  a  few  patterns 
of  participation  when  a  great  many  are 
needed.  The  program  we  recommend  instead 
proposes  educational  benefits  to  those  who 
choose  to  volunteer. 

Rebxiilding  the  concept  of  service 

We  believe  such  a  voluntary  program  will 
encourage  the  stability  of  existing  commu- 
nity-service programs  and  the  establishment 
of  new  non-federal  programs  at  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  levels. 

We  believe  it  will  help  toward  rebuilding 
the  concept  of  service  to  country,  and  help 
make  plain  that  this  means  more  than  Just 
military  service. 

We  hope  it  will  stimulate  a  motivation 
toward  achievement  among  the  country's 
young  and  establish  the  concept  of  educa- 
tional benefits  going  to  those  of  demonstrated 
motivation. 

We  hope  that  it  will  create  a  new  way 
to  work  one's  way  through  college.  In  a  way 
that  will  allow  students  truly  to  participate 
in  the  pressing  task  of  our  time. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  will  encour- 
age students  to  break  the  academic  lockstep. 
We  believe  that  It  will  encourage  the  creation 
of  opportunities  whereby  young  people  may 
broaden  their  education.  We  hope  it  will  es- 
tablish the  Idea  that  going  Into  a  service 
program  is  something  many  young  people 
do — and  all  Americans  accept  as  legitimate 
and  desirable  whether  before,  during,  or  after 
their  undergradviate  years. 

S.  15S6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Serv- 
ice Educational  Benefits  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide educational  benefit  payments  to  young 
people  who  have  served  In  commimlty  serv- 
ices programs  and  thereby  encourage  them 
to  balance  more  formal  education  with  con- 
.  structlve  community  service  experiences. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 
(l)the  term  "Board"  mean  i  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Educational  Ber  efits  Board; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  m^ans  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION;  and 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  Ind^idual"  means 
any  individual  who — 

(A)  serves  in  an  eligible  cotnmunity  serv- 
ice program  after  January  I,  1973,  for  a 
period  not  less  than  180  dayi 

(B)  was  not  less  than  18  y  lars  of  age  nor 
more  than  25  years  of  age  du:  ing  the  period 
of  service  In  such  program;  ajid 

(C)  during  any  such  period 
compensation  In  an  amount 
basic  pay  provided  for  the 
E^-3  with  less  than  2  years 
tlon    203    of   title   37,   Unlte< 
Including  any  subsequent  ad  ustments 

(4)  the  term  "Institution  oi  higher  educa- 
tion" means  anjr  such  Instltu  ;ion  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 
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APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec.   4.    (a)    To    enable 
ACTION   to  make  payments 
with  the  provisions  of  this 
eligible   Individuals  to  parti(|ipate 
munity  service  programs  and 
individuals  to  receive  educational 
there  are  authorized  to  be  api  ropriated 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  t<i 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  maMe 
accordance  with  the  provisic  ns 
to    10.000    eligible    Individujs 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
ble  individuals  during  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1975  and  the.succeet  ing 
and  100.000  eligible  Individuals 
year  thereafter. 

PAYMENTS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  5.   (a)   The  Director  Is 
make  payments,  under  the 
Act,  to  eligible  individuals 
training  or  courses  of  study 
Institutions   of   higher    educi  tlon 
agencies  and  institutions  ap  irov 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Acl . 
shall  make  such  payments 
Individual   who   applies   therjfor 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
able   to  a  veteran  eligible 
number  of  dependents  as  tllat 
for  benefits  under  chapter  3^ 
the  United  States  Code,  for 
service   by    that    Individual 
community  services  program, 
an  individual  is  pursuing  an 
gram   on    less   than   a   full 
education   benefits   payable 
shall  be  adjusted  pro  rata  by 

(b)  The  maximum  numbei 
which  an  eligible  hidividual 
payment  under  this  Act  is 
such  payment  may  be  made 
individual  more  than  4  years 
dividual  has  completed  his 
an  eligible  conmiunity 

(c)  Payments   may   be 
section  only  while  an  eligibfe 
pursuing  a  course  of  educat  on 
which,   when  pursued   by  el;  gibl 
qualifies  them  to  receive  an 
slstance  allowance  under 
38,  United  States  Code 
only  when  the  eligible   individual 
taining  satisfactory  progress 
of  study  he  is  pursuing,  and  i: 
with  the  Institution  in  which 
according  to  the  regularly 
ards  and  practices  of  that 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this 
rector  shall,  to  the  maximu 
ble,   use   the   resources   and 
Office     of     Education     and 
Administration. 
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PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITI 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director,  after 
with  the  Board,  shall  establish 
a  list  of  eligible  community 
grams.  The  list  shall   contain 
grams  under  the  Jurisdiction  ol 
and    such    other    Federal 
determines  are  of  a  community 
ture    and    substantially    compl; ' 
additional  criteria  as  he  may 

(b)    In  addition,  the  Ust  of 
munity  services  programs  shall 
non-Pederai  programs  as  are 
the  Board.  The  Board  may  designate 
Federal  program  as  an  ellgibh 
services   program    if   the    Board 
that— 

(1)  that  program  has  been 
for  at  least  a  one-year  period; 

(2)  the  programs  meet  such 
ards,  with  respect  to  its  activities 
ices  and  the  work  of  indlvldu^s 
that  program,  as  the  Director 
tlon  establish. 
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SELECTION  OF  ZXIGIBLE  INOI  iriDUALS 

Sec.  7.  The  Director  Is  aithorized  to 
develop  and  maintain  such  procedures  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  select  ell|  [Ible  individ- 
uals for  education  payments  ip  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

THE  COMMUNrTT  SERVICES  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  BOARD 


Sec  8(a).  The  Director  shall 
Board  to  be  known  as  the 
ices  Educational  Benefits  Boarc: 
posed  of  15  Individuals  appoint  jd 
rector  as  follows: 

(1)  Twelve  of  the  members 
pointed  so  that  each  of  them 
of    the    12    Federal    regions    ol 
States. 

(2)  Three   members   shall 
from  the  general  public. 
The  Director  shall  make  the 
under  this  section  from  amon|; 
who   are   familiar   with   the 
secondary   education,    higher 
community  services  programs 

(b)  Members  of  the   Board 
pointed  for  3-year  terms  excep  . 
the  members  first  appointed  fivi 
pointed  for  a  term  of  1  year, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years, 
be    appointed    for    a    term    of 
designated  by  the  Director  at 
the    appointment;    and    (2) 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
for    the    unexpired    term    of 
whom  they  succeed. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

(1)  to    designate   such 
grams  as  it  determines 
ble  commxinity  services 
ance  with  the  provisions  of 

(2)  to  advise  the  Director  on 
tratlon  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  I 
eluding  traveltime,  for  each 
they  are  engaged  In  carrying  ou  ; 
as  members  of  the  Board.  All 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
slstence     and  other  necessary 
curred  by  them  In  carrying 
of  the  Board. 

APPLICATIONS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec   9.    (a)    Any  eligible 
desire    payments    under    this 
applications  with  the  Director 
and    containing    such 
Director  determines  necessary. 

(b)  The    Director    shall 
containing  such  Information 
and  to  be  filed  at  such  times 
mines  necessary  from  each 
xial  receiving  payments  under 

(c)  The  Director  shall  make 
with   Institutions  of  higher 
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other  agencies  and  institutions  approved  by 
him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  providing 
for  reports  to  be  filed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  him  on  the  enrollment.  Interrup- 
tion, and  termination  of  the  program  of 
training  or  the  course  of  study  of  each  elig- 
ible individual  enrolled  therein  and  receiving 
payments  under  this  Act.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  pay  to  such  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions the  costs  incident  to  the  filing  of 
such  reports.  No  payment  shall  be  made  to 
such  agencies  or  institutions  for  the  period 
during  which  such  reports  were  not  s\ib- 
mltted  as  required  by  this  subsection. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to — 

( 1 )  establish,  rescind  and  amend  svich  rules 
and  reg^ulatlons  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Infor- 
mation, estimates,  and  statistics  required  In 
the  performance  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act; 

(5)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  coofteratlve  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  6)  and  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  competitive  bidding;  and 

(6)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent,  with 
reimbursement,  such  services,  equipment  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions  effi- 
ciently and  such  agencies  are  authorized  to 
loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  to  ACTION. 

(b)  Each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrunentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  at^d  statistics  directly 
to  ACTION  upon  written  request  made  by 
the  Director. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request > : 
S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  admin- 
Lstration's  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  This  bill, 
along  with  a  companion  measure  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  set 
vesting,  fimding  and  other  standards  for 
private  pension  plans — including  tax  de- 
ductions for  employee  contributions  to 
individual  and  group  retirement  pro- 
grams— were  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dential message  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  11,  1973,  on  which  I  com- 
mented yesterday  in  a  floor  statement. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  amends  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  which  is  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  by  strengthening  greatly 
the  disclosure  requiiements  for  employee 
benefit  plans  and  by  establishing  fidu- 
ciary standards  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  covered  by  employee  welfare  and 
pension  benefits  plans.  The  bill  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  title  V  of  S.  4,  the 


Williams-Javits  private  pension  and  wel- 
fare plan  reform  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  March  29, 
1973.  There  are,  however,  some  signifi- 
cant points  of  difference  which  I  will 
describe  more  fully  later. 

The  most  significant  improvements 
made  by  the  administration's  bill  over 
last  year's  version  are  as  follows : 

First.  Plans  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  trust  funds  subject  to  section 
302  (c>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  made 
subject  to  the  fiduciary  and  disclosure 
standards. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  pro- 
vided with  authority  to  require  plan  ad- 
ministrators to  provide  reasonable  notice 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  their 
rights  under  the  act. 

Third.  The  provisions  dealing  with  bar- 
ring convicted  criminals  from  holding 
positions  in  welfare  and  pensions  plans 
have  been  clarified  and  strengthened. 

Fourth.  Participants  and  beneficiaries 
are  assured  the  right  of  intervention  in 
actions  for  an  accounting  filed  by  a  trust- 
ee of  an  employee  benefit  plan  in  a  State 
court. 

On  the  other  hand,  imlike  S.  4,  the  bill 
fails  to  provide  for: 

First,  and  very  important,  adequate 
protection  of  pension  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries  against  interference 
with  their  rights  through  economic 
sanctions  or  the  use  of  fraud,  force,  or 
violence. 

Second.  Procedures  that  will  guarantee 
due  process  to  participants  in  the  proc- 
essing of  their  benefit  claims  or  protec- 
tions against  loss  by  default  of  survivor- 
ship benefit  options. 

Third.  In  addition,  the  bill  continues 
what  I  regard  as  an  unwise  provision,  by 
conditioning  access  to  the  Federal  courts 
by  participants  and  beneficiaries  on  at 
least  $10,000  being  in  controversy.  In  view 
of  the  problems  of  service  of  process  and 
jurisdiction  involved  in  maintaining  in- 
dividual suits  sigainst  funds  or  their  ad- 
ministrators, I  have  great  reservations 
about  this  provision  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  authorizing  courts  to 
direct  plaintiffs  to  p>ost  bond  to  cover 
counsel  fees  and  the  costs  of  the  action 
as  a  precondition  for  bringing  suit. 

Fourth.  Moreover,  tmlike  S.  4  and  im- 
like the  administration's  fiduciary  bill 
of  last  year,  the  administration's  bill  now 
requires  the  Justice  Department  rather 
than  the  Labor  Department,  which  has 
tlie  expertise,  to  bring  civil  actions  to  en- 
force breaches  of  trust.  As  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  in  such  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  technical  area  of  welfare 
and  pension  fund  regulation,  lawyers 
representing  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor 
should  bring  civil  actions  in  the  interests 
of  effective  legal  enforcement  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 

Although  these  differences  are  impor- 
tant and  should  not  be  minimized,  never- 
theless, I  emphasize  tliat  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  Federal  welfare 
and  pension  plan  fiduciary  and  disclo- 
sure standards  in  compatible,  in  an  over- 
all sense,  with  the  provisions  of  S.  4  and 
other  fiduciary  and  disclosure  bills  now 


pending  In  the  Congress.  The  bill  rep- 
resents a  long  overdue  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion against  breaches  of  trust  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  rights  and  expectations 
of  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tory statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Explanatory  Statement  or  Amendments  to 
THE  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclo- 
sure Act  Made  by  the  Employee  Benefits 
Protection   Act 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  the  broadening  and 
strengthening  of  the  protection  of  rights 
and  Interests  of  participants  and  beneficiar- 
ies of  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans.  This  aim  Is  accomplished  In  three 
ways.  First,  by  the  addition  of  two  new  sec- 
tions: one  setting  forth  responsibilities  and 
proscriptions  applicable  to  persons  occupy- 
ing a  fiduciary  relationship  to  employee  ben- 
efit plans.  Including  a  "prudent  man"  stand- 
ard for  evaluating  the  conduct  of  all  fidu- 
ciaries; the  other  barring  from  responsible 
fiduciary  positions  In  such  plans  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  all  persons  convicted  of 
certain  listed  criminal  offenses.  Second,  by 
additions  to  and  changes  in  the  reporting 
requirements  designed  to  disclose  more  sig- 
nificant information  about  plans  and  the 
transaictions  engaged  in  by  those  controlling 
plan  operations  and  to  provide  specific  data 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  concerning 
the  rights  and  the-*e«eflts  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  their  plans  and  their 
rights  under  the  law.  Third,  by  providing 
remedies  through  either  State  or  Federal 
courts  to  Insure  that  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  can  be  effectively  enforced. 
I.  fiduciary  responsibilitt 
A  fiduciary  is  one  who  occupies  a  position 
of  confidence  or  trust.  As  defined  by  the 
amendments,  a  fiduciary  is  a  person  who  ex- 
ercises any  power  of  control,  management  or 
disposition  with  respect  to  monies  or  other 
property  of  an  employee  benefit  fund,  or  wdo 
has  authority  or  responsibility  to  do  so.  The 
fiduciary  responsibility  section,  in  essence, 
codifies  and  makes  applicable  to  thfese  fiduci- 
aries certain  principles  developed  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  law  of  trusts.  "Tlie  section  was 
deemed  necessary  for  several  reasons. 

First,  a  number  of  plans  are  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  it  Is  unclear  whether  the 
traditional  law  of  trusts  Is  applicable.  Pre- 
domUiautly,  these  are  plans  which,  although 
maintaining  a  fund  of  assets  to  finance  bene- 
fit payments,  are  not  established  as  trusts. 
Certain  insured  plans  fall  Into  this  category. 
Administrators  and  others  exercising  couirol 
functions  in  such  plans  under  the  present 
Act  are  subject  only  to  minimal  restrictions 
and  the  applicability  of  present  State  trust 
law  is  sometimes  unclear. 

Second,  even  where  the  funding  mecha- 
nism of  the  plan  is  clearly  In  tbe  form  of  a 
trust,  reliance  on  conventional  trust  law 
often  Is  Insufficient  to  adequately  protect 
the  Interests  of  plan  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. This  is  because  the  common  law  of 
trusts  was  developed  In  the  context  of  testa- 
mentary and  inter  vivos  trusts  (usually  de- 
signed to  pass  designated  property  to  an  in- 
dividual or  small  group  of  persons)  with  an 
attendant  emphasis  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Instructions  of  the  settlor.  Thus,  If  the 
settlor  includes  In  the  trust  document  an 
exculpatorv'  clause  under  which  the  trvistee 
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Is  relieved  from  liability  for  certain  actions 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  a  breach 
of  duty,  or  if  the  settlor  specifies  that  the 
trustee  shall  be  allowed  to  make  Investments 
which  might  otherwise  be  considered  im- 
prudent, the  trust  law  in  many  States  will 
be  Interpreted  to  allow  the  deviation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  fiduciary  responsibility  section 
In  the  present  Act.  courts  applying  trust  law 
to  employee  benefit  plans  have  allowed  the 
same  kinds  of  deviations,  even  though  the 
typical  employee  benefit  plan,  covering  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  participants,  is 
quite  different  from  the  testamentary  trust 
both  in  purpose  and  in  nature.  It  is  expected 
that  courts  will  interpret  the  prudent  man 
rule  and  other  fiduciary  standards  bearing  in 
mind  the  special  nature  and  purposes  of 
employee  benefit  plans  intended  to  be  effec- 
tuated by  the  Act. 

Third,  a  fiduciary  standard  embodied  In 
Federal  legislation  is  desirable  because  it  will 
bring  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  an  area 
where  decisions  under  the  same  set  of  facts 
may  differ  from  SUte  to  State.  This  uni- 
formity of  decision  will  help  administrators, 
fiduciaries  and  participants  to  Judge  the  le- 
gality and  prudence  of  proposed  actions  by 
an  established  standard  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  varying  State  laws. 

Finally,  taken  together,  the  funds  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  constitute  an  enormous 
sum  of  assets  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
operations  of  such  plans  are  increasingly 
Interstate.  The  national  public  interest  in 
the  continued  prudent  management  of  these 
plans  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  funds  Is 
direct  and  clearly  warrants  protective  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Section  14(a),  when  read  in  connection 
with  the  definition  of  the  term  "employee 
benefit  fund,"  makes  it  clear  that  the  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  provisions  apply  only  to 
those  plans  which  have  assets  at  risk.  Thus 
an  unfunded  plan,  such  as  one  in  which  the 
only  assets  from  which  benefits  are  paid  are 
the  general  assets  of  the  employer,  is  not 
covered.  However,  if  the  plan  does  have  assets 
at  risk,  the  form  in  which  those  assets  are 
held  is  deemed  to  be  a  trust,  whether  or  not 
a  trust  agreement  exists,  and  the  trust  as- 
sets may  be  used  only  for  the  two  stated  pur- 
poses: providing  benefits  for  participants  and 
defraying  reasonable  administrative  expenses. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14)  (b)  ahd 
(c))  incorporate  the  Core  principles  of  fidu- 
ciary conduct  as  adopted  from  existing  trust 
law,  but  with  modifications  appropriate  for 
employee  benefit  plans.  These  salient  prin- 
ciples place  a  twofold  duty  on  every  fiduciary: 
to  act  in  his  relationship  to  the  plan's  fund 
as  a  prudent  man  in  a  similar  situation  and 
under  like  conditions  would  act,  and  to  act 
solely  in  the  mterest  of  the  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan;  that  is,  to  refrain 
from  involving  himself  In  situations  or  trans- 
actions (especially  transactions  with  known 
parties  in  Interest)  where  his  personal  inter- 
ests might  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries  for  whom  the 
fund  was  established.  Thus,  section  14(b)  (1) 
sets  out  the  prudent  man  standard  and  the 
attendant  affirmative  duties  to  discharge  re- 
sponsibilities in  conformance  with  instruc- 
tions (as  set  out  in  the  governing  plan  docti- 
ments)  and  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
plan's  participants  and  beneficiaries.  There 
follows  a  list  of  proscriptions  (section  14(b) 
(2))  which  represent  the  most  serious  types 
of  fiduciary  misconduct  which  In  one  way 
or  another  have  occurred  In  connection  with 
employee  benefit  plans.  Some  of  these  situ- 
ations have  been  found  in  the  administration 
of  the  WPPDA.  Others  have  been  discovered 
by  congressional  investigations,  newspaper 
reporters,  audits,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
While  the  magnitude  of  these  Improper  prac- 
tices is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  number 
of  plans  m  existence,  the  seriousness  of  the 
Improper  practices  disclosed  indicates  the 
need   for   additional  precautions   to  insure 
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The  exemption  provision 
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is  not  liable  for  the 
action. 

The    requirement     (sectior 
every   plan   contain   specific 
the  disposition  of  fund 
nation   Is   necessary   to  avoid 
the  part  of  fiduciaries  and 
beneficiaries  alike  as  to  the 
tion  of  the  fund  assets  upon 
the  plan.  It  Is  essential  at 
the   plan  administrator    (who 
withstanding    the    terminatlc^ 
subject   to   the   Act)    know 
maining  In  the  plan's  fund 
uted  and  it  is  Important 
tion  plan  be  specified  so 
and  beneficiaries  can  asses 
the  fiduciary's  actions  when 
nates.    The    requirement    thajt 
participants    and    beneficiaries 
before  claims  on  the  fund 
parties  will  be  heard  is 
that  the  interests  of 
ficlaries  will  be  fully  protectee 

Exculpatory    and    similar 
purport  to  relieve  a  fiduclar  r 
sponslblllty,   obligation   or 
Act  are  expressly  prohibited 
as    against    public    policy 
Whatever  the  validity  such 
have    with   respect   to 
they  are  inappropriate   in 
ployee  benefit  plans.  The 
people  and  enormous  amounts 
volved  in  such  plans  coupled 
Interest  in  their  financial 
pressed  In  the  Act,  require 
culpatory  provision  be 

The  basic  three  year  statut^ 
(section  14(h) )  for  suits  to 
clary     provisions     or     redrest 
breach  may  be  extended  up 
three  years  if  the  breach  Is  ) 
a  report  required  under  the 
may  be  brought  more  than 
the   violation   occurred 
breach  involves  a  willful 
or  willful  concealment  of  a 
suit  may  be  maintained  vrith 
the  violation  occurs. 

Finally,    section    14(1) 
that  a  fiduciary  is  not  liabl  i 
committed   before   he   becanje 
ceased  to  be  a  fiduciary. 

The   second   all   new 
prohibits  persons  convicted 
crimes   from   serving,   for   a 
years   after   conviction   or 
prlsonment  for  such  conviction 
slble   position    in   connectior 
ployee  benefit  plan.  This 
sldered  necessary  because  of 
Involved  and  the  attendant 
loss   affecting    a    large 
Section  15  is  modeled  after 
the  Labor-Management 
closure   Act    (LMRDA)    whlcji 
convicted  of  certain  crimes 
union  officers.  The  presence 
prohibition  Is  another  reason 
similar  provision  in  the 
out  such   a  provision 
serving  as  union  officers  mlghjt 
with  employee  benefit  plans. 

The  crimes  listed  have 
reference  to  three  kinds  of 
These    are    (1)    activities 
wrongful  taking  of  property 
which  are  related  to  and  ofteji 
nectlon  with  the  efforts  of 
elements    In    the    labor 
securities  fields,  and  (3) 
so  vicious  that   Involvement 
grave  doubt  on  the  individual 
ity.    Thus,    In   addition   to 
named  crimes,  the  list 
scribed  In  section  9(a)  (1)  of 
Company  Act  of  1940  ( 
In  the  securities  field) 
302    of    the    Labor- 
(Taft-Hartley)  Act,  certain 
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LMRDA,  violations  of  chapter  63  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code  (mail  fraud)  and  viola- 
tion of  sections  874  (kickbacks  from  public 
works  employees),  1027  (false  statements  In 
documents  required  by  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act).  1954  (offer,  ac- 
ceptance or  solicitation  to  influence  opera- 
tions of  employee  benefit  plan),  1603  (Jury 
tampering),  1505  (obstruction  of  govern- 
ment agency  proceedings),  1506  (theft  or  al- 
teration of  court  record  or  processes;  false 
bail),  1510  (obstrviction  of  criminal  investi- 
gations) and  1951  (Interference  with  com- 
merce by  threats  of  violence)  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  section  contains  Its 
own  criminal  penalty,  with  a  higher  fine 
than  that  provided  for  other  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  Act.  It  Is  the  same  penalty  as 
that  specified  In  section  504,  LMRDA, 

To  avoid  confusion  which  has  arisen  over 
the  similar  LMRDA  provision,  section  15 
states  clearly  that  the  term  of  imprisonment 
does  not  Include  the  period  of  parole.  If  any, 
and  the  problem  of  unequal  application  of 
the  restoration  of  citizenship  rights  clause 
due  to  varying  State  laws  has  been  obviated 
by  removal  of  the  clause. 

n.    REPORTING   AND  DISCLOSURE 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  date  has 
been  that  reporting  of  generalized  informa- 
tion concerning  plan  operations  to  plan 
participants  and  beneficiaries  and  to  the 
public  in  general  would,  by  subjecting  the 
dealings  of  persons  controlling  employee 
benefit  plans  to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny, 
insure  that  the  plan  would  be  operated  ac- 
cording to  instructions  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
The  Secretary's  role  in  this  scheme  was 
minimal.  Disclosure  has  been  seen  as  a  device 
to  Impart  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
sufficient  Information  to  enable  them  to  know 
whether  the  plan  was  financially  sound  and 
being  administered  as  Intended.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  knowledge  thus  disseminated 
would  enable  participants  to  police  their 
plans. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  the  limited 
data  available  under  the  present  Act  is.  in- 
sufficient even  though  the  burden  of  en- 
forcement has  been  partly  assumed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Amendments  therefore  are 
designed  to  increase  the  data  required  in 
the  reports,  both  in  scope  and  In  detail.  Ex- 
perience has  also  demonstrated  a  need  for 
a  more  particularized  form  of  reporting,  so 
that  the  individual  participant  knows  ex- 
actly where  he  stands  with  respect  to  his 
plan — ^what  benefits  he  Is  entitled  to  and 
what  steps  he  must  follow  to  secure  his 
benefits.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  fiduciary 
responsibility  provisions  has  increased  the 
need  for  both  generalized  and  particularized 
data.  On  one  hand,  participants  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  the  plan's  fiduciaries 
are  observing  the  rules  set  out  in  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  section  only  If  they 
have  access  to  sufficient  data  al)out  plan 
transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophy- 
lactic effect  of  the  fiduciary  responsibility 
section  will  operate  efficiently  only  if  fidu- 
ciaries are  aware  that  the  details  of  their 
dealings  will  be  open  to  inspection,  and  that 
individual  participants  and  beneficiaries 
will  be  armed  'with  enough  Information  to 
enforce  their  own  rights  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tions owed  by  the  fiduciary  to  the  plan  in 
general. 

The  existing  exemption  from  coverage 
under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  for  plans  of  tax-exempt  private 
organizations  has  been  removed.  Substantial 
numbers  of  persons  are  now  participants  In 
plans  established  by  these  organizations  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  assurances  and 
protection  as  participants  in  other  private 
plans. 

To  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  avoid 
hardship  and  duplicative  reporting,  as  well 


as  vmnecessary  paperwork  for  both  plan  ad- 
ministrators and  the  Secretary,  the  Act  In- 
cludes exemption  and  variation  authority 
which  the  Secretary  may  apply  on  a  class 
basis. 

Tliere  are  four  significant  changes  designed 
to  Impart  more  Information  about  the  plan 
and  Its  operations  in  general. 

First,  administrators  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  include  the  trust  agreement  or 
other  instrument  governing  the  plan  In  the 
plan  description.  However,  the  description 
must  be  written  In  layman's  language  so  that 
participants  and  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to 
understand  their  plan's  schedule  of  benefits 
and  requirements  concerning  eligibility  for 
benefits,  nonforfeitability,  and  procedures 
for  claims  and  remedies.  Second,  the  annual 
report  must  Include  the  opinion  of  an  inde- 
pendent accountant  based  upon  the  results 
of  an  annual  audit.  Such  information  will 
allow  better  assessment  of  the  plan's  finan- 
cial soundness  b"  administrators  and  partici- 
pants alike  (the  exemption  for  the  books  of 
institutions  providing  investment.  Insurance 
and  related  functions  and  subject  to  periodic 
examination  by  a  government  agency  will 
prevent  duplicative  avidit  examinations  of 
these  institutions) . 

Third,  plans  other  than  those  which  are 
unfunded  must  mclude  In  their  reports  In- 
formation pertaining  to  leases,  party  in  in- 
terest transactions  and  investment  assets 
other  than  securities  In  addition  to  informa- 
tion about  securities  mvestments  and  loans. 
Finally,  actuarial  information  Is  now  re- 
quired' so  that  participants  and  beneficiaries 
can  judge  the  progress  of  the  plan's  funding 
scheme  and  its  overall  financial  soundness. 

Amendments  to  provide  particularized  in- 
formation to  Individual  participants  and 
beneficiaries  are  found  In  section  8.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  plan  administrator's  obligation  to 
make  available  copies  of  the  plan  description 
and  latest  aimual  report,  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  administrator  to  furnish  reason- 
able notification  In  layman's  language  to  all 
participants  of  their  rights  under  the  Act, 
and  to  fvirnish  to  any  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary so  requesting  In  wTiting  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  report  and  a  statement 
of  what  benefits  (Including  nonforfeitable 
benefits,  if  any)  have  accrued  in  his  favor 
or  both.  This  will  enable  a  participant  to  find 
out  where  he  stands  with  respect  to  the  plan 
at  any  given  time.  Administrators  must  make 
good  faith  efforts  to  supply  to  a  participant 
(or  his  survivor),  upon  his  termination  of 
service  under  a  plan,  a  notice  explaining  ex- 
actly what  procedures  must  be  followed  to 
secure  benefits  due. 

Further,  the  administrator  must  furnish 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  upon  request 
complete  copies  of  the  plan  description,  an- 
nual report,  or  bargaining  agreement,  trust 
agreement,  contract  or  other  instrument  un- 
der which  the  plan  is  established  and  oper- 
ated. He  may  make  a  reasonable  charge  to 
cover  the  cost  of  such  copies.  If  a  plan  Is 
subject  to  a  Federal  vesting  requirement  and 
Is  exempted  from  providing  preretirement 
vesting  for  benefits  earned  during  a  year  of 
financial  hardship,  participants  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  lack  of  vestmg  in  that  year. 

III.    ENFORCEMENT 

The  changes  In  the  enforcement  provisions 
have  been  made  so  that  the  rights  given  to 
participants  and  beneficiaries  elsewhere  In 
the  Act  will  be  enforceable  In  an  appropriate 
forum.  The  enforcement  section  reflects  the 
addition  of  the  fiduciary  responsibility  provi- 
sions and  provides  remedies  of  two  kinds; 
those  designed  to  rectify  fiduciary  breaches 
and  those  to  insure  that  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  and  the  Secretary,  will  receive 
the  information  required  by  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  provisions.  Stilts  to  redress 
breaches  of  duty  by  a  fiduciary  or  to  re- 
move persons  from  plan  positions  serving  In 
violation  of  the  criminal  conviction  bar  may 


be  brought  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  a  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary.  The  provision  for 
equitable  relief  would  allow,  among  other 
things,  the  imposition  of  a  constructive  truit 
over  fund  assets  transferred  to  a  third  persoa 
in  breach  of  the  fiduciary's  duty.  Certifica- 
tion by  an  accountant  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  Secretary's  Investigation  is  no  longer 
necessary  because  the  annual  audit  require- 
ment allows  an  assumption  that  the  plan  re- 
port is  accurate. 

Participants  and  beneficiaries  may  sue  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
For  actions  in  Federal  courts,  natlonwlae 
service  of  process  Is  provided  in  order  to  re- 
move a  possible  procedural  obstacle  to  ha\- 
ing  all  proper  parties  before  the  court.  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  are  given  discretion  to 
award  attornevs  fees  and  court  costs  to  any 
party  in  actions  brought  by  a  participant  or  a 
beneficiarv.  The  court  also  has  discretion  lo 
require  the  plaintiff  to  post  secxu-ity  for  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees.  Suits  by 
a  participant  or  beneficiary  to  redress  i 
fiduciary  breach  or  remove  a  fiduciary  must 
be  brought  as  class  actions  where  the'Ttwi.'^- 
dlctlon  permits  class  actloits  and  the  require- 
ments for  such  an  action  can  be  met. 

Fiduciary  breaches  may  be  rectified 
through  civil  suits  only.  Crimliial  penalties 
for  such  breaches  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  established  under  the  common  law 
of  trusts.  However,  criminal  penalties  remain 
available  lu  cases  of  reporting  violations,  and. 
under  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  in  cases 
of  embezzlement,  false  statement,  bribery 
and  kickbacks  In  connection  with  employee 
benefit  plans. 

IV.    EFFECT    OF    OTHER    LAWS 

The  Act  provides  for  a  uniform  source  of 
law  for  evaluating  the  fiduciary  conduct  of 
persons  acting  on  liehalf  of  employee  benefit 
plans  and  a  singular  reporting  and  disclosure 
svstem  m  lieu  of  burdensome  multiple  re- 
ports. However.  State  law  will  continue  to 
apply  to  plans  not  subject  to  the  Act.  This 
application  of  State  law  wlU  Include  actlon-5 
brought  by  participants  and  beneficiaries  to 
recover  benefits  due  under  the  plan  or  to 
clarify  rights  to  future  benefits. 

States  mav  require  the  fiUng  v^-lth  a  State 
agency  of  copies  of  reports  required  under 
the  Act,  and  actions  In  State  courts  for  ac- 
countings are  expressly  allowed  If  certain 
conditions  are  met.  Including  adequate  no- 
tice to  participants  and  the  Secretary.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Act  expressly  authorizes  co- 
operative arrangements  with  State  agencies 
as  well  as  other  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
vides that  State  laws  regulating  banking,  in- 
surance and  securities  remain  unimpaired. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
require  the  filing  of  certain  environmen- 
tal impact  reports  and  the  approval  of 
affected  coastal  States  \^ith  respect  to 
the  construction  of  offshore  docking  fa- 
cilities for  vessels  transporting  petroleum 
products.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  of  Delaware  is  presently  the  unwill- 
ing prime  candidate  for  a  deepwater 
oil  terminal,  commonly  known  as  a 
"superport."  Even  though  Delawareans 
have  repeatedly  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  such  a  ter- 
minal, even  though  Delaware's  general 
assembly  has  enacted  legislation  specifi- 
cally proliibiting  the  construction  of  such 
a  terminal,  and  even  though  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  terminal  would  sub- 
stantially and  unalterably  change  the 
course  of  Delaware's  development  and 
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growth,  every  study  of  which  I  am  aware 
has  selected  the  waters  in  and  around 
Delaware  as  the  best  possible  site  for 
such  a  terminal.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing.  Mr.  President,  would  allow 
the  people  of  Delaware — acting  through 
their  elected  representatives — to  have  a 
voice  in  this  decision. 

Without  addressing  the  substantial  col- 
lateral Issues,  such  as  those  involving 
the  national  security  and  the  national 
economy,  which  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  deepwater  port  raises,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  impact  which 
such  a  terminal  could  have  upon  my 
small  State  of  Delaware. 

First,  according  to  our  State  planning 
office,  the  construction  of  the  port  would 
result  in  quadrupling  the  population  of 
Delaware's  two  lower  counties.  Kent 
and  Sussex:  without  the  port,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  two-county  peculation 
would  be  roughly  237,000  by  the  year 
2000;  but  with  the  port,  the  population 
is  expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  persons. 
Three  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  the  popu- 
lation of  those  two  counties — which  form 
the  heart  of  Delaware's  recreation,  fish- 
ing, and  farming  industries — was  slight- 
ly more  than  162,000  persons.  In  short, 
the  population  Increase  alone  would 
compel  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  economy 
and  lifestyle  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Coim- 
ties. 

To  house  and  employ  Delaware's  vastly 
increased  population  would  require  that 
roughly  125,000  acres,  most  of  which 
are  now  dedicated  to  farming  or  con- 
servation, be  used  for  residential  or  in- 
dustrial develcHpment.  This  figure,  I 
might  add,  does  not  reflect  additional 
land  which  might  be  required  for  trans- 
portation needs.  To  triple  the  population 
and  consume  50  percent  of  the  land  avail- 
able in  the  coastal  zone  would  reflect  an 
imprecedented,  abrupt,  and  total  change 
in  Our  State. 

The  demands  which  this  facility  could 
place  on  my  State  would  not  stop  with 
the  burdens  of  population  and  increased 
development.  On  the  contrary,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated  that, 
at  secondary  treatment  levels,  the  ef- 
fluent from  new  refineries  and  petro- 
chemical plants  resulting  from  a  Dela- 
ware Bay  deepwater  oil  terminal  would 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  untreated 
sewage  of  845.000  people,  in  tern^s  of 
oxygen  demand  placed  upon  the  marine 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  engage  in  environmental  demagoguery. 
On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing these  facts  is  to  vividly,  but  accurate- 
ly, impress  upon  Members  the  impact 
which  such  a  port  could  have  upon  the 
growth  of  Delaware.  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  gage  the  impact  which  a  major  oil 
spill  could  have  upon  the  Delaware  Bay 
estuary,  partially  because  there  is  still 
debate  among  scientists  as  to  effect  of 
crude  oil  on  the  marine  environment  and 
partially  because  I  wish  to  demonstrate 
what  would  happen  to  my  small  State 
even  if  an  oil  spill  were  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  decision 
to  build  this  deepwater  oil  terminal 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  decision  as  to 
how  Delaware  will  grow  for  at  least  the 


next  quarter  century.  Forjsuch  a  deci- 
sion to  be  made  without  consulting  local 
officials  would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  system  of  co<verativ^  federalism. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  and  (  thers,  that  I 
am  introducing  this  bill. 

The  principle  embodied  n  this  legis- 
lation is  not  new.  Indeed,  £  enator  Boggs 
and  I  introduced  a  similar  version,  S. 
3844.  during  the  last  Congr  >ss  and  other 
Members  have  introduced  minor  varia- 
tions during  this  Congress  The  differ- 
ences between  this  bill  anc  S.  3844  are, 
however,  significant. 

My  bill  is  drafted  as  an  apiendment  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  would  prohibit  any  cofistruction  of 
a  deepwater  oil  terminal  of  any  manner 
imless  the  following  requifements  have 
been  met : 

First.  The  Federal  department  or 
agency  constructing,  liceiKing,  or  ap- 
proving the  terminal  mustlsubmit  a  re- 
port to  the  Administratoij  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agoicy.  This  re- 
port, similar  to  the  envirolimental  im- 
pact statements  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy — Protec- 
tion?— Act  of  1970.  must  coiitain  detailed 
information  as  to  both  the  etiviroiunental 
impact  of  the  proposed  facility  and  the 
land-use  impact.  As  I  have  ^dicated.  the 
impact  of  such  a  terminal  i^n  a  State's 
land-use  policies  could  be  just  as  great — 
if  not  greater  than — its  im^ct  upon  the 
State's  environment.  | 

Second.  The  Adrainistritor  of  EPA 
must  forward  the  impact  resort,  together 
with  his  comments,  to  both  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  of  tnyi  State  which 
may  be  significantly  affected  by  either 
the  pollution  or  land-use  problems  gen- 
erated by  the  terminal.  I  haji^e  conscious- 
ly refrained  from  setting  ti  geographic 
line  of  demarcation,  such  ks  100  miles, 
so  that  the  Administrator  can  retain  the 
flexibility  necessary  for  himlto  determine 
which  States  would  be  afffected  by  the 
terminal.  In  addition,  I  have  attempted 
to  require  legislative  participation  in  the 
decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  con- 
struction proposal.  Ths  reqijrement  will, 
I  beUeve,  insure  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation in  the  decisionma  king  process, 
testing  proposals  in  the  crjcible  of  de- 
bate. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  expertise  which  r  ;sides  within 
the  executive  branch.  I  waild  expect  a 
Governor  to  submit  his  lecommenda- 
tions — based  upon  expert  icientific  ad- 
vice— but  I  would  also  anticipate  a  full 
test  of  those  recommendat  ons  through 
hearings  and  debate.  In  this  manner,  the 
ultimate  decision  should  incorporate 
both  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  ex- 
pertise of  scientists. 

Frankly,  I  consider  the  delegation  of 
authority  and  responsibilitj  to  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  oranches  of 
Government  one  of  the  mo  it  important 
aspects  of  my  proposal.  Foi  the  reasons 
I  have  just  stated,  as  well  as  others,  I 
believe  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  should  be  involved  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  Certainly,  if  we 
were  today  discussing  a  proposal  which 
would  impact  on  the  United  States  to  the 
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degree  that  a  superport  would  impact 
upon  an  individual  State,  few,  if  any. 
Members  of  the  Congress  would  contend 
that  the  legislative  branch  should  be 
omitted  from  deliberations.  Time  has 
shown  that  complex  and  difficult  issues 
such  as  this  are  best  resolved  tlirough 
exposure  to  the  multiplicity  off  views,  the 
intensity  of  public  opinion,  and  the  rig- 
orous debate  found  only  in  the  legislative 
branch.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  foun^g  fathers 
of  the  50  individual  States  have  recog- 
nized, endorsed,  and  adopted  this  princi- 
ple as  one  of  the  hallmark^  of  a  true 
democracy.  The  intervening  [years  have 
T/rought  no  change  to  lessen  ^le  validity 
or  vitality  of  this  principle. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
legislation  embodies  a  reasoned  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  a  proOlem  which 
vitally  affects  us  all,  but  wMch  can  ir- 
revocably impact  upon  cosital  States 
such  as  Delaware.  As  such.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  acted  upon  promptly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  responsible  comnyttee. 
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By  Mr.  NELSON  (for 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  . 
sistance  to  enable  State  an 

emments  to  assume  respo: 

job  training  and  commimi^y  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1560.  A  bill  to  extend Jthe  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  lfl71.  to  pro 
vide  pubUc  service  employe 
advantaged  and  long-term 

persons,   and   for   other   pu.^ 

ferred  to  the  CMnmittee  on  [Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presid^t,  on  be 
half  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  J  Introduce 
the  Job  Training  and  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Extension  Act  of  IS  73. 

The  job  training  and  community 
services  bill  would  shift  re  iponsibility 
for  both  manpower  training  and  com- 
munity action  programs  to  the  State  and 
local  level,  and  provide  $1.8  billion  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Since  the  bill  Incorporates  the  admin- 
istration's special  revenue-sharing  con 
cept.  it  is  our  hope  that  we 
its  cooperation  as  we  move  to 
consideration. 

While    the    administration    ^.~^ 

overall  budget  increases  of  |$19  billion 
in  1974,  we  propose  simply  folding  the 
line  on  funding  for  these  maipower  and 
poverty  programs.  | 

Rapid  consideration  is  essential,  for 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  expire  this  June  30.  And  the  admin- 
istration is  pressing  right  now  for  the 
end  of  the  community  action!  programs. 

The  Emergency  Employm^t  Act  ex- 
tension would  focus  the  program  more 
sharply  on  Vietnam  era  veterans.  The 
legislation  would  require  thit  all  new 
jobs  imder  the  Emergency  Emplojonent 
Act  go  to  Vietnam  war  veterajis  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  b^kgrounds 
imtil  50  percent  of  the  jobs  ^e  held  by 
such  veterans.  Currently  abc  it  27  per- 
cent are  Vietnam  veterans.  '  Tie  2-year 
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authorization  provides  $1.25  billion  the 
first  year  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1975. 

A  job  at  decent  pay  is  our  first  obliga- 
tion to  the  returning  veteran.  We  must 
not  evade  that  obligation.  With  unem- 
ployment standing  at  over  9  percent  for 
Vietnam  veterans  24  and  younger  it  is 
unconscionable  to  end  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  as  the  administration 
proposes.  At  present,  27  percent  of  those 
employed  in  the  program  are  Vietnam 
veterans.  We  must  shape  the  legislation 
to  assure  that  at  least  half  the  jobs  go 
to  these  men. 

If  an  improving  employment  picture 
demonstrates  that  such  a  program  is  no 
longer  justified  a  year  from  now,  then 
funds  for  it  need  not  be  appropriated. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  with  a 
national  imemployment  rate  of  5  per- 
cent, and  with  veterans  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  returning  daily  to  find  their 
combat  training  worthless  in  the  job 
market,  and  not  enough  jobs  at  decent 
pay  to  go  around,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
continue  this  program. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  local 
officials  and  citizens  can  do  a  far  better 
job  of  planning  and  running  social  pro- 
grams than  anybody  sitting  at  a  distant 
desk  in  Washington.  The  administration 
also  supports  that  position. 

There  is  very  wide  agreement  that  this 
approach  makes  sense  and  is  long  over- 
due in  the  manpower  area.  In  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  extending  it  to  cover  fund- 
ing for  the  threatened  community  action 
activities  as  well. 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  up 
to  $329  million  be  spent  on  commimity 
action  activities  for  the  poor — the  same 
level  reserved  by  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity amendments  signed  by  President 
Nixon  last  September.  However,  the  leg- 
islation would  not  require  f  imds  be  spent 
through  the  existing  community  action 
agencies.  That  decision  would  be  left  to 
local  officials.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  community  action  agencies  in 
most  places  have  proven  tlieir  value  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  sus- 
tained if  special  revenue  funds  were 
available. 

The  Job  Training  and  Community 
Services  Act  of  1973  would  shift  respon- 
sibility for  both  manpower  training  and 
community  action  programs  to  State  and 
local  authorities,  authorize  funding  at 
the  1973  appropriation  level — $1.88  bil- 
lion— for  these  programs  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  following 
3  years.  For  fiscal  year  1972  Congress 
provided  $1.55  billion  for  job  training 
and  $328.9  million  for  the  community 
action  program. 

There  is  now  agreement  between  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  State  and 
local  officials  on  the  broad  outlines  and 
most  of  the  details  of  the  needed  reform 
of  the  manpower  training  programs.  Our 
legislation  is  designed  to  write  those 
principles  into  law.  However,  we  cannot 
reform  the  structm-e  while  destroying  the 
substance  of  our  decade-old  effort  to 
help  the  disadvantaged  find  sustaining 
employment. 


The  administration  has  proposed 
carrying  our  decentralization  of  man- 
power programs  without  legislative  au- 
thority while  cutting  back  funding  nearly 
30  percent  below  the  1972  level,  de- 
stroying the  local  community  action 
agencies  which  administer  many  man- 
power programs,  and  eliminating  entlrelj' 
the  $1.25  billion  Emergency  Employment 
Act  program  to  provide  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. These  cuts  in  manpower  and 
poverty  programs  are  proposed  in  the 
same  administration  budget  which  pro- 
poses to  increase  military  spending  over 
$5  billion  and  to  increase  overall  spend- 
ing by  $19  billion  between  fiscal  vear 
1973  and  1974. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  holds 
the  line  on  spending  by  authorizing  ap- 
propriations at  the  fiscal  year  1972  level, 
but  does  not  cut  back  on  our  overall 
manpower  effort. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  system  of  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors  and  broadly 
representative  employment  and  training 
councils  for  planning  and  evaluation  of 
programs.  All  States,  cities  of  100,000 
and  counties  of  150,000  would  be  eligible. 
The  Federal  Government  would  retain 
responsibility  for  Indian  and  migrant 
programs.  All  other  "categorical"  pro- 
grams would  be  simply  "eligible"  activi- 
ties with  local  authorities  deciding  how- 
to  spend  the  funds. 

Under  existing  law  both  manpower 
training  and  community  action  pro- 
grams are  operated  through  grants  and 
contracts  between  Washington  and  the 
local  level.  There  are  some  900  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  some  10.000 
sponsors  for  manpower  trainhig  pro- 
grams. 

The  testimony  of  Wisconsin  mayors 
and  county  board  chairmen  heaixl  by 
the  subcommittee  during  five  days  of 
field  hearings  has  convinced  me  that 
community  action  agencies  have  proven 
themselves.  These  mayors  were  promised 
that  revenue  sharing  would  not  mean 
less  money  for  community  action  pro- 
grams. Now  they  are  demanding  that 
Washington  live  up  to  its  promise  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
effective  local  community  action  agen- 
cies. 

The  administration  is  acting  contrary 
to  law  in  moving  to  eliminate  the  vital 
community  action  program  authorized 
by  Congie&s  through  1974.  It  is  acting 
unwisely  in  asking  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  assume  the  burden  of  local  job 
training  efforts  while  cutting  funds  by 
nearly  one-third.  It  is  unrealistic  to  sug- 
gest that  mayors  and  Governors  will  look 
to  scarce  and  already  committed  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  fill  these  fund- 
ing gaps. 

With  25.6  million  Americans  trapped 
in  poverty,  with  unemployment  rates  of 
over  10  percent  in  many  of  our  inner 
cities,  and  subemployment  of  over  30 
percent,  we  cannot  turn  away  from  job 
training  programs  that  have  provided 
hope  and  opportunity  for  individuals  and 
community  action  programs  that  have 
made  a  valiant  beginning  at  rebuilding 
poverty  shattered  communities. 

The  administration's  opposition  to  the 


continuation  of  community  action  pro- 
grams is  new.  In  1971  the  administra- 
tion boasted  that  community  action 
agencies  had  become  "mature"  and  "vi- 
tal" elements  in  their  communities.  It 
supported  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing for  community  action,  of  course,  but 
proposed  that  it  be  "special  revenue  shar- 
ing" and  further  propo.sed  that  local 
community  action  agencies  receive  help 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunil  y 
in  making  the  transition.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself,  and  of  funding  for 
local  community  action  agencies. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  a 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Frank  Carlucci.  then 
OEO  director,  to  Community  Action 
Board  Chairmen  stating  administration 
policy  as  of  February  1971. 

No  community  would  receive  less  total  as- 
sistance under  revenue-sharing  than  xmder 
the  existing  combination  of  grants,  and  many 
would  receive  more. 

Tlie  President's  budget  sets  Janviary  1. 1973 
as  a  target  date  for  local  initiative  assistance 
to  CAAs  to  be  incorporated  into  special  rev- 
enue-sharing. .  .  .  community  action  would 
become  a  full  local  institution,  receiving  fed- 
eral resources  for  local  Initiative  programs 
through  tlie  special  revenue-sharing  process. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  CAAs  will  be  ready 
for  this  challenge. 

By  January  1.  1973.  the  Commtmity  Action 
Program  will  represent  eight  years  of  fed- 
eral Investment  in  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  CAAs  as  local  Institutions  pro- 
viding a  new  combination  of  public,  private, 
and  low-income  leadership  to  stimulate  bet- 
ter community  response  to  problems  of  pov- 
erty. With  this  major  federal  Investment, 
plus  the  dedicated  efforts  of  locally-estab- 
lished boards  and  staffs,  hundreds  of  CAA-s 
throughout  the  country  have  attained  the 
maturity,  effectiveness,  and  community  sup- 
port needed  to  make  them  successful  com- 
petitors for  a  significant  share  of  the  re- 
sources to  become  available  through  revenue - 
sharing,  so  that  they  can  continue  and  ex- 
pand their  vital  service  to  the  poor. 

Recognizing  the  obstacles  as  well  as  the 
opportunities,  and  the  different  circum- 
stances faced  by  CAAs  In  different  parts  of 
the  country.  OEO  will  do  everything  It  can 
to  assist  you  In  making  a  successful  traiisl- 
tlon  to  the  new  revenue-'harlng  system. 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's basic  position  on  revenue  shar- 
ing for  community  action  and  manpower 
progi-ams.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  was  written  from  the  beginning  in 
the  form  of  a  special  revenue-sharing 
program  to  create  jobs. 

And  we  ask  that  the  admuiistration 
not  destroy  the  valuable  commmiity  ac- 
tion structures  at  the  local  levels  before 
States  and  local  communities  have  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  the  continuation  of  these  progi-ams. 

Given  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
judgment  we  are  confident  that  most 
cities  and  States  will  choose  to  continue 
these  programs.  But  it  is  clearly  unwise 
policy  to  move  so  swiftly  to  abolish  com- 
munity action  agencies  that  communities 
have  neither  the  time  nor  financial  re- 
sources to  make  that  judgment. 

For  nearly  10  years — since  1964 — 
thousands  of  people  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities have  been  struggling  to  provide 
improved  services,  legal  protection,  child 
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care,  jobs,  training  and  hope  tlirough  the 
new  community  action  agency  structure. 
It  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  to  throw 
away  the  fruit  of  all  those  struggles.  If 
the  administration  believes  that  the  com- 
munity action  has  not  been  proven,  then 
let  lis  give  community  action  funds  to 
local  governments  and  allow  them  to 
decide  on  the  merits  and  in  light  of  local 
necessities  what  shall  happen  to  the 
programs. 

Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  by  the  GAO.  the  National  Man- 
power Policy  Task  Force  and  the  Urban 
Coalition  all  attest  to  its  success  in  meet- 
ing its  primary  objective:  finding  needed 
jobs  for  the  imemployed  in  public  service. 

Public  ofiScials  have  come  forward  with 
strong  praise  for  the  program.  For  in- 
stance, the  county  executive  of  Suffolk 
County,  New  York  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  on  April  3  saying: 

The  Public  Employment  Program  has  been 
due  of  the  more  exceptional  federal  man- 
power programs  made  available  to  our 
county.  Few  other  programs  have  simulta- 
neously provided  relief  to  both  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  this  one. 
We  have  placed  942  residents  of  our  county 
into  satisfying  Jobs  to  date  in  this  program. 

Manpower  programs  have  come  under 
some  criticism  recently  for  not  succeed- 
ing in  lowering  the  unemployment  rate. 
Perhaps  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation that  funds  for  manpower  pro- 
grams be  cut  refiects  this  feeling. 

In  fact  such  criticism  is  not  justified. 
Training  alone  cannot  create  jobs.  Un- 
employment, and  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment, is  a  serious  problem  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  poverty  areas,  both  in 
niral  counties  and  in  our  core  city  areas 
where  measured  unemployment  goes 
over  10  percent — and  subemployment 
stands  at  30  percent  of  the  work  force — 
the  problem  Is  of  crisis  proportions. 

We  have  known  this  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  included  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  orig- 
inal Economic  Opportimity  Act — a  pro- 
gram to  provide  work  and  training  to 
unemployed  teenagers.  The  problem  has 
not  gone  away.  Black  teenage  imemploy- 
ment  stood  at  nearly  30  percent  in 
March. 

Knowing  the  severity  of  imemploy- 
ment  the  Congress  adopted  the  main- 
stream program  to  provide  jobs  for  older 
workers  in  1965.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  the  author  of  that  program. 

And  in  1971,  knowing  that  training 
alone  was  not  enough,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act — even  under  the  threat  of  a  veto — 
to  provide  at  one  time  as  many  as 
180,000  jobs.  The  Department  of  Labor 
tells  me  that  some  234,000  people  have 
held  EEA  jobs  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  r>ast  2  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  jobs  alone 
are  of  course  not  the  whrte  answer. 

Where  good  jobs  can  be  secured  at  the 
end  of  the  training  process,  manpower 
training  programs  are  marvelously  ef- 
lective.  In  Wisconsin  right  now,  young 
men  previously  unemployed  are  learn- 
ing shipfitting  and  other  shipyard  skills 
at  the  Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical 
Training  Institute  in  Sturgeon  Bay  and 
then  gomg  right  to  work  for  the  Bay 
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No  matter,  the  adminisfration  plans  to 
kill  the  program. 

Manpower  training  pi^grams,  begun 
with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  in  1962,  focused  more 
sharply  on  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  with  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  o|  1964  and  con- 
taining a  nimiber  of  progmms.  like  Oper- 
ation Mainstream  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  which  provi  ie  job  creation 
for  those  with  the  most  i  li£Qculty  estab- 
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lishing  themselves  in  the  labor  force, 
these  programs  are  to  be  ci  it  back  sub- 
stantially. In  1972  outlays  ftood  at  $1.6 
billion  nationally.  The  administration 
proposes  outlays  of  only  $1  1  billioD  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

At  the  same  time  the  aoministration 
has  the  gall  to  shift  responsibility  for 
these  cutback  programs  to  ocal  mayors 
and  to  Governors. 

Is  local  control  to  consisi  of  deciding 
who  gets  fired  and  which  i  rograms  are 
eliminated? 

We  too  often  think  of  th(  i  conmaunlty 
action  agencies  as  separate  from  man- 
power programs.  In  fact,  htcal  commu- 
nity action  agencies  in  mary  places  ac- 
tually carry  out  manpower  programs. 
The  community  action  ag<  ncles  main- 
tain neighborhood  centers  used  for  re- 
cruiting and  placement,  rua  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  Ope;  atlon  Main- 
stream programs,  and  rui  Headstart 
centers  so  crucial  to  giving  mothers  an 
opportunity  to  find  and  held  jobs.  The 
administration's  budget  provides  zero 
funding  for  community  action  agencies 
in  1974.  The  loss  of  these  pre  grams  would 
dramatically  raise  the  cost  of  running 
manpower  programs,  not  to  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  a  decade's  work  and  hope. 

LtKJking  beyond  our  committee's  re- 
sponsibilities it  is  sad  to  npte  that  an- 
other program  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  is 
slated  for  the  ax.  The  Economic  De- 
velopment Adminlstration-i-the  succes- 
sor agency  to  Senator  Paul  IJtouglas'  Area 
Redevelopment  Adminiatration — will 
cease  to  exist  in  1974  if  the  administra- 
tion has  its  way.  The  effort  has  been  on 
a  small  scale — less  than  $300  million  na- 
tionally apart  from  Appalachla — yet  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  its  regional  development  commis- 
sions represent  a  national  downpayment 
on  the  ecemomic  development  effort 
needed  if  we  are  ever  to  Jave  the  bal- 
anced growth  needed  to  secure  decent 
jobs  in  livable  neighborhpods  for  all 
Americans  in  this  century. 

A  comparisex)  of  fund^  levels  is 
dramatic — 


Fis  al  year- 


1972 


Manpower  ir*inin(.. 1,6(12 

Community  action 351 

Etnergency  employment 1,0(10 

Tow 3,033 


Corps  activi- 


>  Congressional   appropriation   level   in   funding   tor   these 

activities. 

>  Budget  request. 

It  adds  up  to  57  percent  Reduction  be- 
tween 1973  and  1974. 

The  administration  is  seeking  to  dis- 
guise the  depth  of  these  cuts . 

The  handling  of  funds  for  this  sum- 
mer's Neighborhood  Youth 
ties  is  a  good  illustration. 

On  April  11  the  administiratlon  issued 
a  press  release  announcing  $802.9  mil- 
lion to  some  650  cities,  counties,  and 
States  for  both  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  and  for  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  activities  from  March  15, 
1973,  to  June  30,  1974.  The  release  es- 
timated that  $300  million  w  DUld  be  spent 


1973 


1974  > 


>I,5S0 

329 

1,250 


1,340 

0 
0 


3.129 


1,340 


April  12,  1973 
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for  summer  youth  Jobs  tills  year  but  gen- 
erously left  the  decision  to  local  authori- 
ties. 

Sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  does  it  not? 
But  let's  look  more  closely. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government 
operated  a  $1  billion  emergency  em- 
plojmient  program  and  a  $318  million 
summer  youth  jobs  program — a  total  of 
$1.3  billion. 

For  this  year.  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  $1.25  billion  for  the 
emergency  employment  program.  And 
Congress  provided  $256.5  million  for  sum- 
mer jobs,  a  total  of  $1,506  billion  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  But  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  Congress  to  "re- 
scind"— that  is  to  take  back— $283.8  mil- 
lion in  manpower  funding  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  and  to  fund  both  the  emergency 
employment  program  and  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  adult  employ- 
ment. Where  the  Nation  had  a  total  of 
$1.3  billion  for  adult  and  youth  jobs  last 
year,  it  would  have  only  $1.25  for  this 
year.  And  local  officials  would  be  given  all 
the  authority  needed  to  decide  whether 
to  hire  the  father  or  hire  the  son. 

The  matter  Is  now  before  the  Congress. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  see  to  it  that 
the  efforts  of  the  last  10  years  are  not 
abandoned.  There  are  signs  that  a  strong 
effort  will  be  made  both  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  for  this  summer's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  activities,  to  ex- 
tend and  fund  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  and  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  to  a  reformed  and  de- 
centralized manpower  and  community 
services  delivery  system.  The  members 
of  this  subcommittee  are  determined  to 
lead  that  effort.  For  we  recognize  that 
imemployment  and  underemployment  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  agonizing 
poverty  problem.  We  believe  that  the 
goal  set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1944  as  the  Second  World  War  drew  to 
a  close,  the  goal  of  a  job  at  decent  pay  for 
all  Americans  is  not  simidy  a  Utopian 
dream,  but  a  practical  necessity  if  we  are 
to  defeat  chronic  poverty  and  the  social 
ills  poverty  makes  unavoidable.  The 
manpower  training  and  job  creation  ef- 
forts of  the  last  decade  represent  a  good 
beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 
legislation  and  the  text  of  the  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Amendments  of  1973" 
and  the  "Job  Training  and  Commxmity 
Services  Act  of  1973." 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  summary 
and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Phoposed  Nelson -Javits 
Legisiation 

I.    job   training  and  community   SEBVICE6 
ACT   OF    1973 

1.  Authorization:  The  bill  authorizes 
$1,880,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Of  sums  appropriated,  17.5  percent  would 
be  allocated  for  community  services  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  (I.e.,  $329  mU- 
CXa. 763— Part  10 


lion,  the  level  Congress  earmarked  for  local 
commxmity  action  last  year) .  The  community 
services  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
prime  sponsors  for  local  initiative  anti- 
poverty  programs;  Including  community 
action. 

For  Job  training  and  related  services,  tl.56 
billion  would  be  authorized — the  same  level 
as  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Prime  Sponsors:  Any  State  and  any  city 
of  100,000  or  county  of  160,000  population 
or  more  would  be  eligible  for  prime  Sfwnsor- 
shlp  of  programs  If  capable  of  carrying  out 
a  comprehensive  program.  Each  State  would 
serve  as  prime  sponsor  for  the  balance  of  a 
State  not  covered  by  a  local  prime  sponsor. 

3.  CouTicils:  Each  prime  sponsor  would  es- 
tablish an  employment  and  training  council 
consisting  of  members  representing  business, 
labor,  vocational  education,  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  and  others  vrith  special  knowl- 
edge in  the  manpower  field.  While  Governors 
and  local  officials  would  have  final  authority 
to  approve  program  plans,  the  council  would 
recommend  program  plans  and  would  have 
evaluation  responsibilities. 

4.  Allocations:  Of  sums  available  for  job 
training  programs,  75  percent  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment, labor  force,  poverty,  and  pecu- 
lation. The  remaining  25  percent  would  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  demon- 
stration programs  and  special  responsibilities. 

6.  Decategorisation:  Categorical  programs 
are  Included  in  the  legislation  as  authorized 
programs  for  State  and  local  funding.  The 
Secretary  would  have  special  responsibility 
for  programs  for  Indians  and  migrants. 

6.  Projects  Funded  by  Prime  Sponsors: 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  provide  financial 
assistance  directly  to  prime  ^onsors.  Each 
prime  sponsor  would  be  entitled  to  unre- 
stricted use  of  its  allocation  for  locally- 
determined  needs,  so  long  as  it  complies  with 
the  law.  If  a  prime  sponsor  falls  to  comply 
with  the  law,  funds  would  then  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  directly 
to  another  agency. 

7.  Compre/ieTwire  State  Planning  Role: 
Within  a  State's  allocation,  16  percent  would 
be  set  aside  for  special  State  services  Includ- 
ing planning,  technical  assistance,  and  serv- 
ices of  State  agencies  In  the  employment  and 
training  field  as  well  as  incentives  for  area- 
wide  cooperation  and  to  meet  iq>eclal  rural 
needs.  Remainder  of  allocation  to  a  State 
would  be  distributed  within  the  State  among 
local  areas  on  the  basis  of  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

U.    EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT   AMENDMENTS 
or    1973 

This  Is  a  separate  bill  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  for  two  addi- 
tional years — through  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  fiscal  1973  authorization  of  $1,250,- 
000,000  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  would  be  continued  through  fiscal  year 
1974. 

As  under  the  existing  law,  $1  billion  would 
be  available  so  long  as  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  is  4*4  percent  or  higher;  the 
remaining  9250  million  would  be  available 
in  any  year  for  use  in  local  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemplojrment  (0  percent  or  higher). 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  bill  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  bill  provides  that  new  persons  hired 
under  the  Emergency  Emplojnnent  Act  must 
be  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
from  economicaUy  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds or  who  have  been  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more. 

In  addition,  all  persons  hired  for  new 
jobs  under  the  Act  must  be  Vietnam  vet- 
erans untU  50  percent  of  the  total  of  public 
service  jobs  have  been  filled  by  veterans. 


COMPARISON  OF  FUNDING 
|tn  millions  of  dollars) 


TiKalyMn— 


1972 


1973 


1974  > 


Manpower  training 1,682 

Local  community  action 3S1 

Emergency  employment 1,000 

Total 3.033 


1 1.  &50  1,  SSI 

•329  329 

I,  2S0  1.  2S0 


3.129        «3, 130 


1  Nelson-Javits. 

>  This  amount  lias  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
carry  out  the  Manpower  Developmenl  and  Traimnf  Act  and 
title  I  ol  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  admimstiation  has 
proposed  recission  of  T284,000,0W  of  such  enacted  appropua- 
tions  for  manpower ,  down  to  a  level  of  obliplions  of  Jl  ,266,000,- 
000  for  hscal  year  1973. 

'Amount  earmarked  for  local  initiative  community  action 
programs  in  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972. 

•  Administration's  budget  request  for  hscal  year  1974  is 
{1,340,000,000  for  manpower  training;  no  funds  are  requested 
for  local  initiative  community  action  and  no  funds  are  requested 
for  the  Emergency  Emptoymcnt  Act 


S.   1559 
A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able State  and  local   governments  to  as- 
sume responsibUities  for  job  training  and 
community  services,  and  for  otber  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Training  and 
Community  Services  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— STATE  AND  LOCAL 

SPONSORSHIP  OF  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSR 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  fiexible  and  decentralized  system 
of  State  and  local  programs  providing  job 
training  opportunities  and  community  serv- 
ices for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  to 
make  funds  available  to  States  and  communi- 
ties to  meet  locally  determined  needs  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to 
assure  that  training  and  other  programs  lead 
to  employment  and  enhanced  self-sufficiency. 

authorization  or  approprmtions 
Sec.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated »1, 880,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

ADVANCE  rxrsxnvc 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  are  avaQable  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  provisions  of  subsectiMi  (a) 
shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its  Initial 
application  will  result  In  the  enactment  in 
the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same  appro- 
priation Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate 
appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current  fis- 
cal year  and  out  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

PRIMK   SPONSORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  any  State; 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 

(A)  which  Is  a  city  having  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons;  c«r 

(B)  which  is  a  ooiinty  or  comparable  unit 
of  general  local  government  havuic  *  p<^ula- 
tlon  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  or 
more  persons  (excluding  the  number  of  such 
persons  Included  within  the  population  of 
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any  city  designated  as  a  prime  sponsor  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph);  or 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Includea  any  city 
having  a  population  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  persons  and  the  county  in 
which  such  city  or  cities  is  located; 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Where  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  a  unit  of  general  local  government  de- 
scribed in  clause  (B)  of  subparagraph  (2i 
iticiudes  any  common  geographical  area  with 
that  covered  by  a  unit  of  general  local  kov- 
emment  described  In  clause  (A)  of  subpara- 
graph (2).  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
serve  such  area  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  he  determines  has  the  capa- 
blUty  of  more  effectively  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
area. 

(c)  Any  State  or  unit  or  combUiatlon  of 
units  of  general  local  government  which  Is 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  he  determines  that  a  satis- 
ractory  prtme  sponsorship  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  that — 

(1)  the  plan  describes  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  to  be  served  and  evidences  the 
capability  for  effectively  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  thU  Act  throughout  such  area- 

(2)  the  plan  provides  that  the  prime  spon- 
sor shall  be  responsible  for  submitting  pro- 
grani  statements  and  for  the  planning  and 
development  of  programs  In  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area; 

(3)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  In  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section- 

i.V^*,  *^°Py  °^  ^^"^  P'*"^  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Governor  has  been  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  review 
and  submit  comments  on  such  plan; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a 
local  prime  sponsor  is  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

(6)  the  plan  was  made  public  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  A  plan  submitted  In  accordance  with 
this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior 
aesignatlon  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  if  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe 
has  piovlded — 

(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan,  Including  a  statement  of 
reasons  therefor; 

(2)  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  submit 
corrective  amendments  to  such  plan-  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretarv 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

TITLE    U— JOB    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

PROGRAMS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Programs  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  include  pro- 
vision of  training  opportunities  and  related 
services  needed  to  enable  economically  dis- 
advantaged, unemployed,  and  underemployed 
individuals,  and  others  in  need  of  training  or 
retraining,  to  secure  and  retain  employment 
consistent  with  their  full  potential,  includ- 

(1)  programs  to  acquaint  individuals  with 
the  avaUabUlty  ot  training  and  relating  serv- 
ices and  to  encoxirage  the  full  utUization  of 
such  services; 

(2)  assessment  of  the  individual's  needs, 
potential,  and  Interests,  with  referral  to  ap- 
propriate training  and  related  services; 
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(3)  cotmsellng,  educatioi 
institutional  and  on-the 
pare  the  Individual  for 
more  productive  Job 

(4)  allowances  for 

portatlon,  subsistence,  or  _ 
curred  while  participating 
programs; 

(5)  supportive  services  , 
uals  to  take  advantage  of 
training  opportunities,  Inc 
cation,  necessary  health  an< 
child  care,  residential  s 
securing  bonds,  or  any  _. 
slstance  incident  to  empl 
other  service  needed  to 
ployment  and   training 

(6)  development  of  1... 
ing  the  labor  market  and 
Job  restructuring,   to  mak ; 
more   responsible    to   obJec , 
ment  and  training  program  > 

(7)  such  other  activities 
with  the  purposes  of  this  t 

(b)  Programs  assisted  un, 
include,  but  are  not  limited 

( i )  Mainstream  programs 
cial   assistance   for  the  suj 
which  Involve  work  activlti 
needs  of  those  chronically 
nomlcally  disadvantaged 
particularly  poor  employ., 
are  unable  (because  of  age 
tion,  obsolete  or  InadequaK 
economic  conditions,  or  oth 
appropriate  employment  or 
lated  services  under  other 
projects,  In  addition  to 
vlded,  shall  enable  such  ^, 
pate  in  projects  for  the  bet 
tlflcatlon  of  the  community 
the  program,  Including  but 
tivities   which   will  contrlb 
agemeut,    conservation,    or    _ 
natural  resources,  recreatioi:  al 
State,  and  local  government 
and  other  lands:  the  rehab 
Ing;    the   Improvement   of 
and    the    Improvement 
health  care,  education.  .... 
erty.  and  recreation  services 

(2)  New  careers  program  ; 
nomlcally  disadvantaged  or 
sons  with  jobs  leading  to  i.^ 
ties.  Including  new  types  o; 
grams    designed    to    Improi 
social,  economic,  or  cultural 
community  or  areas  served 
lie    service,    including    but 
health   care,  education,   w( 
child  care,  antlpoverty,  ne 
veiopment,  and  law  enforce 
vide    maximum    prospects 
training,  promotion,  and  t 
continued  employment  wit 
slstance. 

(3)  Neighborhood    youth 
to  provide   (A)   part-time  , 
the-job  training,  and  useful  . 
for    economically    disadvai  t 
wtio  are  in  the  ninth  throu^ 
of  school    (or  of  an  age  ei 
of  studeiits  in  such  grades, 
need  of  earnings  to  permit 
or  maintain  attendance  In 
ful  work  and  training   (in, 
basic  education  and  Institu 
job    training)     for    un( 
ployed,  or  economically    _. 
sons    (aged  sixteen  and  ov 
In  school  designed  to  assist 
develop  their  maxlm\im  occ 
tlal  and  to  obtain  regular 
(C)  job  and  related  recreation 
for  economically  dlsadvant 
Ing  the  summer  months. 

(4»   Opportunities 
ters  designed  to  provide 
ployment  services  and  Job 
low-income  persons  who  an 
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this  title  may 
to- 
providing  finan- 
of  projects 
s  directed  to  the 
unemployed  eco- 
pfrsons  who  have 
prospects  and 
physical  condi- 
skills,  declining 
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less  than  $150,000  each  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  svaUable  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title  and  title  I. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  for  use  with- 
in each  State  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  16  per  centum  of 
each  such  State's  allocation  shall  be  available 
to  enable  the  State  to  carry  out  Its  compre- 
hensive planning  role  as  described  In  section 
206; 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned 
among  areas  within  each  such  State  giving 
consideration  equally  to  the  proportions 
which  the  total  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons and  of  adults  who  or  whoee  families 
have  a  total  annual  income  below  the  poverty 
line  In  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total 
numbers,  respectively,  in  the  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  reallocations  under  this  title  as  he 
deems  appropriate  of  the  unobligated  amount 
of  any  apportionment  under  subsections  (a) 
(1)  and  (b)  to  the  extent  that  the  Secrettury 
determines  that  it  will  not  be  required  for 
the  period  for  which  such  apportionment  is 
available.  No  amounts  apportioned  under 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  reallocated  for  any  reason  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated 
and  unless  the  Secretary  has  provided  fifteen 
days  advance  notice  to  the  prime  sponsor 
for  such  area  of  the  proposed  reallocation. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  reqtilred 
by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCILS 

8xc.  203.  In  order  to  be  designated  as  a 
prime  sponsor  of  programs  under  this  title, 
each  eligible  prime  sponsor  under  section 
104  of  this  Act  shall  include  in  its  prime 
sponsorship  plan  adequate  provisions  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  employment 
and  training  council  which  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government 
establishing  such  council  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  council  and  shall  designate 
one  member  to  be  chairman; 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies;  other  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  community  to  be  served;  th» 
public  employment  service;  education  and 
training  agencies  and  institutions.  Including 
vocational  educational  agencies  and  commu- 
nity postsecondary  educational  and  training 
Institutions;  social  service  programs,  includ- 
ing child  care,  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  recreation,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  welfare  agencies;  correctional  training 
programs;  industrial  development  organiza- 
tions; apprenticeship  programs;  business; 
and  labor; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff  serv- 
ing the  council; 

(4)  provide  that  the  council  will  be  en- 
titled to  recommend  program  statements, 
basic  goals,  policies,  and  procedures,  and  will 
be  responsible  for  annual  and  ongoing  evalu- 
at.ion  of  employment  and  training  programs 
conducted  in  the  prime  sp>onsorship  area; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  staff  and  other 
a<1mlnlstratlve  expenses  for  the  council  will 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  per  centum  of  the 
t.-.tal  cost  of  programs  administered  by  each 
prime  sponsor,  as  established  by  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 


(6)  set  forth  the  council's  responsibility  for 
conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  employment,  training, 
and  related  services  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  to  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  under  this  title; 

(7)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  agencies,  other  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  and  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  (including  voca- 
tional education  and  community  colleges) 
will  be  Involved  in  the  development  of  pro- 
gram statements  and  In  the  implementation 
of  programs  assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(8)  set  forth  plans  for  the  council  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
title. 

FROGBAM    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
a  prime  sponsor  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  program  statement,  which  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  a  statement  of  employment  and  train- 
ing needs  and  priorities  In  the  area,  de- 
scriptions of  the  services  for  which  financial 
assistance  received  under  this  title  will  be 
used,  and  performance  goals; 

(2)  the  Identification  of  any  agencies  or 
organizations  designated  to  carry  out  such 
services  under  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
sponsor; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  by  the  public  employment  service 
or  any  other  public  or  private  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  assisted 
by  such  programs,  including  data  regarding 
potential  eligible  participants; 

(6)  provisions  to  assure  that  adequate  bi- 
lingual and  other  programs  and  activities  are 
Included  as  part  of  Job  training  and  related 
services  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability; 

(6)  provisions  to  assure  that  adequate  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  provided  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  middle-aged  and  older  men 
and  women; 

(7)  such  other  information,  assurances, 
statements,  and  arrangements  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescrlt)e  by  regulation,  mcluding 
provisions  designed  to  assist  the  Secretary 
In  carrying  out  his  special  responsibilities 
under  section  205. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  each  prime  sponsor  under  this 
title  to  carry  out  the  program  statement  sub- 
mitted by  each  such  prime  sponsor  upon 
determining  that — 

(1)  the  program  statement  Is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  program  statement  was  made  pub- 
lic prior  to  submission  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  program  state- 
ment to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  in  the  area  to  be  served  to 
submit  conunents  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram statement  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(5)  ain  opportuntiy  has  been  provided  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  agency  or 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
public  employment  service,  and  to  commu- 
nity action  agencies  in  the  area  to  be  served, 
to  submit  comments  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram statement  to  the  prime  sponsor  and 
to  the  Secretary. 

SPECIAL   RESPONSIBtLITIES   OF   THE   SECRETART 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Out  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202 


(a)  (2)  for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
tinder  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  assure  that — 

(1)  not  less  than  that  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  as  is 
equivalent  to  that  prc^ortion  which  the  total 
number  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  low-income  persons 
in  the  Nation  shall  be  made  available  for 
programs  and  projects  under  this  title  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  for  Job  training  and  related 
services; 

(2)  not  less  than  that  portion  of  funds 
appropriated  for  this  title  as  is  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
low-income  persons  in  the  Nation  shall  be 
available  for  programs  and  projects  under 
this  title  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  persons  in  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  for  job  training  and  related 
services. 

(b)  Out  of  the  remaining  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(a) 
(2)  for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  is,  without 
limitation,  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  additional  financial  assistance 
to  prime  sponsors  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  in  order  to  continue  on-going 
programs  and  activities  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness; 

(2)  carry  out.  through  contract  cm-  other- 
wise, a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  experimental,  model,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  programs  to  conduct  Innovative 
efforts  and  otherwise  improve  understanding 
and  methods  of  meeting  employment  and 
training  needs; 

(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  system  ot 
lat>or  market  information  on  a  National, 
State,  local,  ot  other  appropriate  iMksis,  which 
shall  be  made  publicly  available  in  a  timely 
fashion; 

(4)  establish  and  carry  out  a  nationwide 
computerized  job  bank  and  matching  pro- 
gram on  a  regional.  State,  and  local  basis, 
usmg  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications systems  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing sources  of  available  persons  and  job 
vacancies,  providing  an  expeditious  means 
of  matching  the  qualifications  of  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  with  employer  re- 
quirements and  job  opportunities,  and  re- 
ferring and  placing  such  persons  in  Jobs:  and 

(5)  carry  out  a  Job  Corps  program  to  as- 
sist economically  disadvantaged  persons  un- 
der twenty-two  years  of  age  who  need  and 
can  benefit  from  an  intensive  program  of 
training  and  related  services,  operated  in  a 
group  setting,  to  become  n>ore  responsible, 
employable,  and  ^H-oductive  citizens,  through 
the  establishment  of  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential centers  in  wliich  enroUees  participate 
in  intensive  programs  of  education,  voca- 
tional training,  work  experience,  counseling, 
and  other  activities. 

(c)  In  providing  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able prime  sponsors  to  carry  out  programs 
pursuant  to  program  statements  submitted 
under  section  204  and  in  carrying  out  his 
special  responsibilities  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  secttcai  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  give  due  consideration  to  Job  training 
programs  serving  individuals  from  popula- 
tion groups  having  special  needs  for  such 
programs,  including  programs  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  and  bilingual  pro- 
grams for  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  and  special  services  for  low-in- 
come Individuals  who  do  not  reside  in  low- 
income  areas; 

(2)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system  of 
efforts  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men and  the  private  sector  generally  In  the 
provision  of  Job  opi>ort unities  for  economl- 
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cally  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  under- 
employed persons,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  development  of  Jobs  and  training  for 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  and  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  the  provision  of  summer  and 
year-round  Jobs  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth,  employment  for  ex-offenders, 
and  employment  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients, while  encouraging  the  use  of  bene- 
fits available  to  the  private  sector  for  the 
training  of  such  persons;  and 

(3)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system 
of  opportunities  industrialization  centers. 
Jobs  for  progress,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low- 
income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed, assuring  that  the  residents  of 
the  areas  served  are  involved  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  such  centers  and  that  the 
business  community  is  consulted  In  their 
development  and  operation. 

COMPREHrNSrVE    STATE    PLANNING    ROLE 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Funds  avaUable  to  each  State 
under  202(b)  (1)  shaU  be  used  for — 

(1)  the  provision  of  services  by  State 
agencies  responsible  for  employment  and 
training  and  related  services; 

(2)  providing  additional  financial  assist- 
ance as  Incentives  (A)  for  the  designation  of 
prime  sponsors  involving  combinations  of 
units  of  general  local  goveriunent,  especially 
where  areawlde  arrangements  are  made  to 
serve  a  major  labor  market  area  or  substan- 
tial portion  thereof,  and  (B)  for  programs 
and  services  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  rural  areas  outside  major  labor  mar- 
ket areas; 

(3)  developing  and  publishing  Informa- 
tion regarding  economic.  Industrial,  and 
labor  market  conditions.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  Job  opportunities  and  skill  re- 
quirement*, labor  supply  in  various  skills. 
occupational  outlook  and  employment  trends 
m  various  occupations,  and  economic  and 
business  development  and  location  trends- 
and 

(4)  providing,  without  reimbursmeent  and 
upon  request,  to  any  prime  sponsor  serving 
an  area  within  the  State,  such  information 
and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assist  any  such  prime  sponsor  in 
developing  and  implementing  its  programs 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Each  State  submitting  a  plan  for 
designation  as  a  prime  sponsor  of  programs 
under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  designate  planning  areas  which  to- 
gether shall  cover  all  of  the  State  except  for 
areas  served  by  local  prime  sponsors  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  provide  that  each  planning  area  shall 
serve  a  geographical  area  covered  by  counties 
serving  a  total  population  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  persons; 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  each  planning 
area,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
area  plannUig  council  consisting  of  members 
appointed  or  reappointed  annually  composed 
of  (A)  one  representative  appointed  by  the 
governing  body  of  each  county  in  the  "area, 
and  additional  representatives  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  any  city  or  county 
having  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand 
or  more  persons  so  that  each  such  city  or 
county  shall  have  a  total  number  of  repre- 
sentatives proportionate  to  the  relative  num- 
bers obtained  when  the  number  of  persons 
In  the  population  of  each  such  cltv  or  county 
is  divided  by  seventy-five  thousand  (e.xclud- 
ing,  In  the  case  of  counties,  the  number  of 
persons  within  the  JurlstUctlon  of  any  city 
having  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand 
or  more  persons),  and  (B)  such  additional 
persons  as  the  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  elect 
in  order  to  assuse  that  the  membership  of 
the  council  shall  include  persons  represent- 
ing the  general  public.  Including  community 
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service,  social  service  agencK  3 
labor; 

(4)  assure  that  each  area  _ 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
portions  of  the  program 
feet  the  planning  area 
planning  council  and  shall 
tunlty  to  comment  upon  anj 
in  such  portions  of  the 
before  the  program  statem^t 
by  the  State  to  the  Secretary 

(5)  set  forth  arrangemen 
to  any  unit  of  general  local 
Ing  a  population  of  seventy-: 
more  persons  (excluding,  in 
ties,  the  number  of  persons 
diction  of  any  city  having 
seventy-five  thousand  or  m 
functions  of  program  agent 
tlve  responsibilities  for  dev 
ing,    overseeing,    and    mon 
operated  within  the  area  of 
consistent  with  the  program 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of 
issue  rules,  regulations,   s 
formance,    or    guidelines 
assistance   for  services  of  a 
tion,  or  welfare   character 
unless  he  shall  have  first 
currence  of  the  Secretary  of 
tion.  and  Welfare.  Such 
are  not  limited  to  basic  or 
educational  programs 
tional  institutions  or  for  ex 
tutional    training;    health 
and  other  supportive  serv 
reers  and   Job  restructuring 
education,  and  welfare 
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determi  les 
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Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  _. 
financial  assistance  for  any 
this  title  unless  he 
ance  with  such  regulations 
scribe,  that — 

(1)  conditions  of  employ 
will   be   appropriate   and 
light  of  such  factors  as  the 
graphical  region,  and  proflcl 
tlcipant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards 
safety,  and  other  condition 
the  performance  of  work  and 
project  are  established  and 
tained: 

(3)  appropriate  workmen' 
protection  will  be  provided 
pants: 

(4)  the  program  will  not 
placement   of   employed 
existing   contracts  for  s 
the  stibstltution  of  Federal 
In  connection  with  work 
wise  ije  performed. 

(5)  persons  shall  not  be  re 
ing   in   an  occupation   whlc 
than  two  weeks  of  preemp 
unless  there  are  Immediate 
portiinities  available  in  that 

(6)  funds  will  be  used  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the 
would  otherwise  be  made 
Federal  sources  for  the 
and  administration  of 
scope  of  this  title  and  liot  to 
other  funds; 

(7)  the  applicant  will 
In  such  form  and  containing 
tion  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  will  keep  such 
such   access   thereto   as  the 
find  necessary  to  assxire  thai 
ing  expended   In   accordnnce 
visions  of  this  title. 
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Sec.  209.   (a)    The  Secretarj 
appropriate    provide    for    the 
weekly   allowances   to   Individ 
services   under   this   title.   Su(Jh 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by 
which,  when  adjusted  to  take  . 
amounts  received  by  the  tralne  e 
of  public  assistance  or  unemp 
pensation  payments,  shall  not 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  worl 
hours   under    section    6(a)(1) 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
inider  the  applicable  State 
law.  or.  where  the  trainee  is 
particular  employment,  at  a 
80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
employment,   whicliever  is 
scribing  allowances,  the  Se,. 
additional    sums   for   special 
such    as   exceptional    expenses 
trainees,  including  but  not 
and  travel  allowances,  or  he 
allowances  by  an  amount  . 
value  of  meals,  lodging,  or  otlier 
furnished  to  the  trainee.  The 
take  such  action  as  may  be 
sure  that  such  persons  receive 
with  respect  to  periods  duriu|; 
are  failing  to  participate  in 
training,  or  instruction  as 

without  good  cause.  The „ 

accordance  with  such  regulatio  ns 
prescribe,  make  appropriate 
allowances  which  wouljl  ot_.. 
able  under  this  Act.  including 
ited  to  adjustments  which  tak« 
the  amount  of  time  per  week 
Individual   participating    In   s_ 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  thi 
nomlc  circumstances  which  e 
in  which  the  program  is  to 
Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  - 
of  training  having  a  duration 
one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchap 
ter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
son  receiving  services  under 
under   svich    circumstances   ..._. 
such  conditions  and  llmltatioi^s 
retary  shall  by  regulation  ^_ 
sldered  an  employee  of  the 
within  the  meaning  of  the  t« 
as  defined  In  section  8101  of 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions 
chapter  shall  apply,  except  that 
compensation  benefits  for  dli 
the  monthly  pay  of  such  a 
deemed  to  be  his  allowance  .„  . 
he  is  receiving  one.  Regulatio  as 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  sii  l 
include  but  are  not  limited  tc 
In    the    amount    of    compens) 
under  this  subsection  to  take 
entitlements    to    workmen's 
under  other  applicable  laws  or 
TITLE    III— COMMUNITY 
THE  ECONOMICALLY 
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FUNDS    AVAILABLE 

Sec.    301.    Of    the    sums 
carry  out  this  Act  for  each  flfecal 
amount   equal   to   17.5   per  centum 
shall  be  made  available  by  the 
prime  sponsors  designated  und^r 
of  this  Act  for  programs 
assistance  in  accordance  with 


ELIGIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec   302.   Each    prime 
funds  made  available  to  it 
for  the   planning,   conduct.   „ 
and  evaluation  of  community 
grams  designed  to  assist 
vantaged  persons  to  achieve 
by   providing   financial 
grams     and     activities 
community  action  agencies  am  I 
Uc  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
tions.  Such  programs  and  actlv 
volve,  without  limitation,  actlv 
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ices  and  supporting  facilities  designed  to  as- 
sist participants  including  the  elderly  poor — 

(1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em- 
ployment; 

(2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

(3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  income; 

(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  hous- 
ing and  a  suitable  living  environment; 

(5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  con- 
sistent with  personal  and  family  goals,  reli- 
gious, and  moral  convictions; 

(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of 
narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts  and  alco- 
holics; 

(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance, 
through  loans  or  grants,  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  Individual  and  family  needs, 
Including  the  need  for  health  services,  nu- 
tritious food,  housing,  and  employment-re- 
lated assistance; 

(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal 
and  family  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency; 

(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community;  and 

(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective 
use  of  other  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

ALLOCATION    OP   FUNDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Of  the  sums  available  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  not  more  than  2  per  centum  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  remaining  sums  available  for  this  title 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  available  data,  so 
that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  In  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  the  States,  (2)  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  the  States,  and  (3) 
the  relative  number  of  persons  who  or  whose 
families  have  a  total  annual  Income  below 
the  poverty  line  in  each  State  as  compared 
to  all  the  States.  The  sum  available  to  each 
State  shall  be  allocated  among  areas  within 
each  such  State  on  an  equitable  basis,  based 
upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  The  Secretary  shall  make  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  allocations  determined 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  in  order 
to  assure  that  no  area  served  by  a  com- 
munity action  agency  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  receive  any  lesser 
amount  of  funds  for  use  within  that  area 
in  any  fiscal  year  than  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  proportion  of  the  sums  available 
for  this  title  that  such  area  received  during 
such  fiscal  year   1972. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary  to  other 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines  can 
effectively  use  such  funds. 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
FAILtJRE    TO    ADMINISTER    ACTIVITIES    AND    PRO- 
GRAMS  IN    ACCORDANCE    WITH    NATIONAL    PUR- 
POSES 

Sec  401.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  prime  sponsor  designated 
to  serve  under  this  Act  Is — 

(1)  maintaining  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  in  violation  of  section  403(d) 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  failing  to  serve 
equitably  various  segments  of  economically 
disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  underem- 
ployed persons; 

(2)  Incurring  unreasonable  administrative 
costs  in  the  conduct  of  activities  and  pro- 
grams, as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion; 

(3)  falling  to  give  due  consideration  to 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness,  Including  those  previ- 


ously conducted  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962; 

(4)  failing  to  assure  that  training  and 
other  services  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
leading  to  appropriate  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  to  enhancUig  self-sufficiency;  or 

(5)  otherwise  failing  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  prime  spon- 
sor's designation  and  shall  not  make  any 
further  payments  to  such  prime  sponsor  un- 
der this  Act,  and  he  shall  notify  such  sponsor 
to  return  to  him  all  unexpended  sums  paid 
under  this  Act  during  that  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  programs  by  making  pay- 
ments directly  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  conducting 
activities  which  he  determines  are  not  In 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  de- 
livery of  services  in  the  area  served  by  any 
prime  sponsor  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  Secretary  were 
the  prime  sponsor  for  that  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  making 
any  payments  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  prime 
sponsor  receiving  payments  under  this  Act 
which  contains  provisions  adequate  to  assure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  carried 
out  effectively. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  402.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  "city"  means  an  incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powers. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  reg- 
ulations, guidelines,  and  other  published 
interpretations  or  orders  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall 
contain,  with  respect  to  each  material  provi- 
sion of  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
interpretations,  or  orders,  citations  to  the 
particular  section  or  sections  of  statutory 
law  or  other  legal  authority  upon  which  such 
provision  is  based. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for,  or  otlierwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  wage  industries  in  Jobs 
where  prior  skill  or  training  is  typically  not 
a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  in  relocating 
establishments  from  one  area  to  another. 
Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  in 
an  increase  in  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  en- 
tity in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 


regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive and,  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 
Such   data   shall   include   information  on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics,  including  age. 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  in  training  and  employment 
situations.  Including  information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  par- 
ticipants for  at  least  a  year  following  the 
termination  of  participation  in  federally 
assisted  programs  and  comparable  Informa- 
tion on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  par- 
ticipating employers:  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee.  Includ- 
ing breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend, 
training  and  supportive  services  and  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  which  involves  political  activities; 
and  neither  the  program,  the  funds  pro- 
vlaed  therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in 
the  administration  thereof,  shall  be,  In 
any  way  or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the 
conduct  of  political  activities  In  contraven- 
tion of  chapter  15  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines  that  partici- 
pants in  the  program  will  not  be  employed 
on  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship. 

(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  any  con- 
struction, alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
ings, and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  J176:  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948,  as  amended;   40  U.S.C.  276(c)  >. 

NATIONAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
National  Employmency^  Opportunities  Coun- 
cil which  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirteen 
but  not  more  than  seventeen  members  and 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  representative 
of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  public 
and  private  education,  vocational  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  economic  opportu- 
nity programs.  From  the  members  appointed 
to  such  Council,  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate a  chairman.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that 
(1 )  In  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one-third 
of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
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years  each,  and  (Q)  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portlMi  only.  Such  Council  shall  bold 
not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each 
calendar  year. 

(*»  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
iiltles  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  Identify  the  employment  goals  and 
needs  of  the  National  and  assess  the  ex- 
tent to  which  vocational  education,  institu- 
tional training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  em- 
ployment and  training,  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  other  programs  under  tills  and  re- 
lated Acts  represent  a  consistent,  Integrated 
and  coordinated  approach  to  meeting  such 
needs  and  achieving  such  goals. 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  progranas  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  duties  under  this  Act  and 
related  Acts; 

(3)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acts  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof:  and 

(4)  make  reconunendatlons  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  Including 
the  programs  authorized  tinder  this  and  re- 
lated Acts. 

(c)  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Council  shall  make  an  armual  report, 
and  such  other  reports  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate on  its  findings,  recommendations,  and 
activities  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  Is  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  his  report  under 
section  405  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  reports  and  activities  of  the 
National  Employment  Opportunities  Council. 

(d)  The  National  Employment  Oppwrtu- 
nlties  Council  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Its  general  ac- 
tivities or  for  such  responsibilities  as  It  may 
be  assigned  In  fiirtherance  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Employment  Opportunities  Council  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  In  the  work  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Council,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently and  receiving  compensation  on 
a  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(f)  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Council  Is  authorized,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  functions:  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  full-time  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  and  to  contract 
for  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary, 

REPORTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
mtike  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
taining to  employment  and  occupational  re- 
quirements, resoitrces,  use,  and  training,  and 
his  recommendations  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  a  report 
pertaining  to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  community  colleges,  area  vocational 
and  technical  schools,  and  other  vocational 
educational    agencies    and    Instltutiond    are 


being  utilized  to  carry  out  titiililng  programs 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  fi  om  provl8l(xis 
of  this  and  related  Acts,  the  ei  tent  to  which 
administrative  stepe  have  bei  n  taken  and 
are  being  taken  to  encourage  t  le  use  of  such 
facilities  and  Institutions  an  1  agencies  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisK  ns  of  this  Act 
and  any  further  legislation  th  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  effective  coo  'dination  and 
utilization  of  such  facilities  ai  id  agencies  to 
the  end  that  all  federally  supp  arted  employ- 
ment and  training  and  vocatioi  lal  education- 
al programs  can  more  effective  ly  accomplish 
their  objectives  of  providing  employment 
and  training  opportunities  tp  all  persons 
needing  occupational  training 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  app  -oprlate  date, 
but  not  later  than  March  1,  of  each  calendar 
year  a  report  setting  forth  a  lescrlptlon  of 
summer  work  experience  prog  ams  to  begin 
In  June  of  such  year,  includln  j  the  number 
of  opportunities  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  that  will  ;  «  provided  to 
disadvantaged  students  in  n  nth  through 
twelfth  grades  (and  to  youth  of  equivalent 
ages) ,  In  each  of  the  several  i  tates  and  lo- 
cal areas  within  States,  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  such  ]  )rograms,  to- 
gether with  his  recommenda  ions,  if  any, 
for  supplemental  approprlatl  >ns  for  such 
programs. 
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Sec.    406,    (a)    The    Secreta^ 
such  grants,  contracts,  or 
lish  such  procedures  (subject  tc 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he 
and   make   such   payments,   Ir 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expeni  I 
available  under  this  Act,   as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  proilsi^ 
Act,  Including   (without  regar  I 
visions  of  section  4774(d)  of 
States  Code)  expenditures  for 
repairs,  and  capital  Improvements 
eluding  necessary  adjustments 
on   account   of  overpayments 
ments.    The    Secretary    may 
funds  otherwise  payable  unde : 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  e 
current  or  Immediately  prior 
violation  of  any  provision  of 
term  or  condition  of  nsslstanje 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
all  powers  necessary  for  the 
of  this  Act,  Including  the  powtr 
or  renovate  real  property  with  3ut 
any  other  law  or  regulation  go'  eming 
or  renovation  of  such  propertj 
first  advises  the  Administrate  r 
Services  Administration  of  his 
so  and  the  reasons  therefor,  ( 
real   prc^erty   for   training 
accept  and  use  gifts  and  voluiitary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  programj 
Into  contracts  or  agreements 
such   payments    In    advance 
reimbursement  as  he  may 
essary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
visions  of  the  Act,  and  (6)  to 
regard  to  the  pro^'lsions  of  anj 
regulation,   funds   made   available 
poses  of  this  Act  for  printing 

COOPERATION    AMONG 

Sec  407.  (a)  Each  departm^it 
establishment  of   the  United 
thorlzed  and  directed  to 
Secretary  and,  to  the  extent 
law,  to  provide  sucii  services 
he   may   request  for   his  assi^^iuce 
performance  of  his  functions 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall 
sponsibUlties   under    this   Act 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appripriate 
possible  resources  for  skill  devel  >pment 
able  lu  Industry,  labor,  publi 
educaLional  and  iraiiung  insti 
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Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and 
priate  public  and  private  organist 
facilities,  with  their  consent. 

INTERSTATE   AGREEMENlfe 

Sec.  408.  In  the  event  that  com  >Ilance 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  be 
cooperative  agreements  between 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
States  to  enter  Into  such  compact^ 
ments  to  facilitate  such  complla  ace 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

LABOR    MASKTT   ENFORMAltON 

Sec.  409.   (a)   In  addition  to 
national  unemployment  statlstlci 
tary  shall  gather  by  survey  and 
a  regular  basis  data  on  unemployment 
deremployment,  and  Job  vacancies 
labor  market  area,  rural  area 
poverty  neighborhoods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this 
employment  shall  Include  persons 
part-time   work   but   desire  full 
discouraged  workers  not  In  the 
and  persons  earning  less  than 
minimum  wage.  Separate  data  shall 
lected  and  compiled  showing  the 
ber  of  persons  earning  wages  at 
than  that  sufficient  to  provide  ar 
come  at  the  level  of  the  lower  11  vlng 
ard  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
for  regional,  metropolitan,  urbaii 
differences),  as  determined  armiially 
Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics  of 
ment  of  Labor. 

(c)  Vacancy  data  shall  Include 
tlon  on  (1)  how  many  unmied 
able  in  the  economy,  by  industry 
cupatlon,    (2)    what  are  the  c^abiUty 
quirements  of  such  Jobs,  (3) 
and  other  benefits  of  such  Jobs 
Jobs   are   located,   arul    (5)    how 
what  kind  of  Jobs  remain  unfilled 
days  and  for  ninety  days. 
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S.  1560 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  limployment 
Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment for  disadvantaged  and  long- 
term  unemployed  persons,  an^  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aAd  House  of 
Representaitves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T  lat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  I  mployment 
Amendments  of  1973". 

AtTTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIotlS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1971  Is  amenqed 
Ing  out  "and  tl,0OO,O00,O0O"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,000  each' 
serting  before  the  period  at  the 
a  comma  and  the  following 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  thi  i 
ending  June  30, 1975". 

(b)   Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
111  the  second  sentence  thereof 
out  "for  the  succeeding  fiscal  yekr 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  tr 
Ing  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  endih 
1975". 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ECONOMICALlif  DISADVAN- 
TAGED   AND    LONG-TERM    UNEM  "LOVED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subpargraph  (17)  i  if  section  7 
(c)  of  the  Emergency  Employn  ent  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  to  read  as  folio  vs 

"  ( 17)  assurances  that  all  persoi  s 
under  any  such  program,  other 
sary  technical,  supervisory,  and 
tive  personnel,  will  be  selected  ftom 
unemployed  and  tinderemployi  d 
who  are  from  economically  dis  advantaged 
backgrounds  or  have  been  uner  iployed  for 
not  less  than  fifteen  weeks  Immed  lately  prior 
to  employment  under  such  proj  ram 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by 
(a)    shall  be  applicable  with 
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persons  to  be  newly  hired  in  public  service 
Jobs  from  fimds  made  available  from  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1973. 

ALLOCATION   OF   FtTNDS 

SEC.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  Into  con- 
.<:ideration  the"  each  place  it  appears  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in  the 
same". 

PRIORITY   FOR   JOBS 

Sec.  5.  Section  9  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  In  allocating  funds  apportioned  to 
«ach  State  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  all  persons  newly  hired 
in  public  service  Jobs  from  funds  made  avail- 
able out  of  appropriations  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975,  shall  be  veterans  as  described  In 
subparagraph  (4)  of  section  7(c)  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (17)  of 
section  7(c),  until  such  time  as  the  number 
of  such  veterans  constitutes  50  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  all  persons  employed  In 
such  Jobs  under  this  Act." 

CLARIFYING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  6.  Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  is 
lamended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)    Indian  tribal  organizations." 

COMMENTS  ON  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  by  Inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(6)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
labor  organizations  representing  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  In  the  same 
area  to  that  proposed  to  be  performed  under 
the  application  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  join  with 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  in  the  introduction 
of  two  separate  measures  that  we  have 
developed  jointly  to  provide  increased 
and  more  effective  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's economically  disadvantaged,  un- 
employed and  underemployed. 

THE   PROPOSALS 

First,  the  "Job  Training  and  Commu- 
nity Services  Act  of  1973."  The  bill  essen- 
tially a  manpower  "reform"  proposal — 
authorizes  $1,880,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  "such  sums"  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  man- 
power training  and  community  services 
programs  to  be  conducted  through  a  new 
decentralized  and  flexible  system  of 
State  and  local  prime  sponsors. 

It  would  replace  the  cuiTent  practice 
of  direct  "categorical '  grants  for  man- 
power training — as  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration in  its  "manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing" proposal.  It  would  also  provide  a 
r.ew  authority — along  the  lines  of  special 
revenue  sharing — under  which  State  and 
local  governmental  sponsors  could  con- 
tinue the  "local  initiative"  activities  of 
cammunity  action  agencies  which  now 
receive  direct  Federal  assistance. 

The  bill  provides  that  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $1,550,000,000  would  be  made  avail- 


able for  job  training  and  $330  million 
for  community  services;  similar  propor- 
tions would  pertain  in  subsequent  years; 
funds  for  manpower  could  provide  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  opportunities,  as 
under  current  law;  even  then,  only 
reaching  one-twelfth  of  those  who  could 
benefit  from  such  training. 

Second,  the  "Emergency  Employment 
Act  Amendments  of  1973,"  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971 — ^EEA — the  public  service  employ- 
ment program,  with  an  authorization 
of  $1.25  bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
fiscal  1973  level,  and  "such  sums"  for  the 
succeeding  years.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  ap- 
proximately 228,000  persons  could  receive 
jobs — 5.5  percent  of  the  4  million  cur- 
rently imemployed.  The  bill  would  chan- 
nel funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged to  a  greater  extent  than  mider 
present  law. 

THE  PROPOSALS  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
POSITION 

Mr.  President,  as  indicated  in  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  proposal,  beginning  July  1, 
1973 — less  than  3  months  from  now — the 
administration  plans  to  accomplish 
manpower  reform  administratively,  to 
cut  off  all  direct  federal  funding  for  local 
initiative  antipoverty  efforts,  now  con- 
ducted by  community  action  agencies, 
and  to  phase  out  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

But  our  proposals  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  write  into  law  the  admin- 
istration's concepts  of  "special  revenue 
sharing"  in  the  areas  of  manpower  train- 
ing, pubUc  service  employment,  and  anti- 
poverty  "local-initiative" — but  with 
three  important  differences. 

Fh-st,  the  concepts  should  be  adopted 
legislatively,  not  unilaterally  as  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  so  that  orderly 
change  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
terruption by  a  hiatus  which  Executive 
action  alone  entails. 

Second,  State  and  local  government 
should  have  at  least  the  same  resources 
to  do  the  job  as  the  Federal  Grovernment. 
While  the  administration  requested  $3.1 
billion  for  manpower  training,  public 
service  employment,  and  local  initiative 
for  itself  in  fiscal  1973,  it  has  requested 
$1.3  billion— much  less  than  half  that 
amount — for  these  specific  pm-poses  un- 
der its  plans  for  1974.  This  is  "decen- 
tralization at  a  discoimt."  The  "flow  of 
responsibility"  must  be  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  "trickle"  of  funds;  other- 
wise, at  the  outset,  we  will  only  under- 
mine the  credibility  and  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments  which  reve- 
nue sharing  is  designed  to  improve.  Our 
authorizations  are  not  "pie  in  the  sky"; 
they  are  exactly  at  the  $3.1  billion  level. 

Third,  decentralization  of  responsibil- 
ity is  one  thing;  abdication  of  Federal 
concern  is  another.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  viewed  as  the 
"trustees"  of  fund,  not  their  principal 
beneficiaries.  The  Federal  Government 
must  keep  'hands  off"  local  day-to-day 
decisionmaking,  but,  since  Federal  funds 
are  involved,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  more  than  a  "payroll  clerk." 
Under  our  manpower  reform  proposals 
it  would  be  required  to  step  back  in  if 
funds  are  diverted  from  their  intended 


beneficiaries  imder  the  legislation  or  the 
trust  is  otherwise  "breached." 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAJOH  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PRO- 
POSALS:    (MANPOWER    TRAINING    KETOBM) 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  said, 
on  March  4,  1971,  in  submitting  his  legis- 
lative proposal  for  manpower  revenue 
sharing : 

The  active  Federal  commitment  to  man- 
power training  and  development  was  a  good 
Idea  in  1962  .  .  .  and  It  Is  an  even  better 
idea  today. 

We  agree — manpower  training  is  an 
even  better  idea  today — with  the  crush- 
ing needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
welfare  recipients,  the  future  needs  for 
paraprofessionals  in  a  society  subject  to 
swift  technological  change,  and  the  legit- 
imate desires  of  all  citizens  for  continu- 
ing training  and  education. 

Manpower  training  is  not  a  "flop"  to  be 
rejected — but  a  worthwhile  and  necessary 
effort  to  be  expanded  and  reformed. 

The  major  elements  of  reform  lie  in 
decentralization,  and  decategorization  of 
the  current  effort.  As  President  Nixon 
emphasized  in  the  same  message: 

But  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  dramatic 
Federal  Government  growth  In  the  1960s  is 
that  even  a  good  Idea  like  this  can  fall  short 
of  Its  promise  if  the  way  by  which  It  Is 
carried  out,  runs  against  the  grain  of  the 
Federal  system.  By  converting  the  Nations 
manpower  programs  from  categorical  grants 
to  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  we  can  play  to 
the  strengths  of  the  Federal  partnership, 
teaming  Federal  dollars  with  State  and  local 
decision-making. 

It  is  time  to  give  the  States,  cities  and 
counties  the  major  responsibility  for 
manpower  training. 

Any  city  of  100,000  and  any  county 
of  150,000  could  qualify  as  a  prime 
sponsor  imder  our  bill.  State  government 
would  not  only  be  prime  sponsoi-s,  but 
would  utilize  for  planning,  coordination 
and  other  direct  activities  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  to  be  spent  in  each 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  under  this  for- 
mat the  Secretai-y  would  deal  directly 
with  approximately  400  prime  sponsors 
compared  with  approximately  10,000 
grantees  under  the  current  practice. 

Under  the  bill.  State  and  local  sponsors 
would  have  wide  lattitude  in  conducting 
programs  in  vei-y  broad  categories — on- 
the-job  training,  institutional  training, 
work  experience  and  related  services: 
current  "categorical  program"  such 
as  New  Careers,  Operation  Mainstream 
would  not  be  mandated  but  could  be  con- 
tinued. 

Of  the  funds  available  for  manpower 
training  under  the  proposed  act,  the 
Secretary  could  resei-ve  up  to  25  per- 
cent in  each  year — approximately  $400 
million  in  fiscal  1974 — for  essentially 
"national"  purposes:  these  include  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  spe- 
cial programs  for  Indians  and  migrants, 
and  maintenance  of  national  "systems" 
that  bring  private  resources  in  on  the  lo- 
cal level.  The  latter  Include  the  Job- 
Bank,  the  activities  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen — which  conducts 
the  "JOBS"  program  in  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government — and  "Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers,"  the 
very  successful  effort  led  by  Rev,  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Secretary  is  required  to  revoke 
prime  sponsorship  and  install  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  prime  sponsors  upon 
a  detei-mination  that  any  prime  spon- 
sor is  discriminatory  against  minor- 
ity or  other  groups.  Incurring  unreason- 
able administrative  costs,  failing  to  give 
due  consideration  to  continued  funding 
of  current  programs  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness,  or  to  Insuie  that  training 
has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  leading  to  a 
job. 

LOCAL    INITIATIVE    ANTIPOVERTY    PBOCRAMS 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  hoped  to  replace  direct 
Federal  support  for  community  action 
"local  initiative"  activities  with  indirect 
funding  through  general  revenue  sharing 
and  'special  revenue  sharing"  proposals 
in  the  areas  of  lu-ban  community  develop- 
ment and  rural  community  development, 
as  well  as  manpower  training. 

As  stated  in  a  major  statement  by 
former  Director  of  OEO,  Frank  Carlucci 
in  February  1971: 

"WhUe  wMnmunlty  win  continue  as  a  sep- 
arately funded  program  In  FY  1972,  the 
President's  budget  sets  January  1,  1973  as  a 
target  date  for  local  Initiative  assistance  to 
CAA's  to  be  Incorporated  Into  special  revenue 
sharing.  At  that  time,  community  action 
would  t>ecome  a  fully  local  Institution,  re- 
ceiiHng  federal  resources  for  local  Initiative 
programs  through  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing process."  (emphasis  added). 

But  funding  for  community  action 
local  Initiative  would  be  terminated 
even  though  none  of  the  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals  have  been  adopted 
and  general  revenue  sharing,  based  ori 
the  experience  to  date,  caimot  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  source. 

This  means  in  short  that  unless  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  provided— while  other 
elements  of  the  antipoverty  effort  would 
be  spim-off  from  OEO  for  administra- 
tion by  other  agencies,  generally  at  equal 
or  higher  levels  of  funding,  local  initia- 
tive—the real  heart  of  the  original  anti- 
poverty  effort— could  be  effecUvely 
spim-out  of  existence. 

We  oppose  this  spun-out  of  existence 
certainly  absent  congressional  sanction 
to  an  altemaUve  and  hence.  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  have  introduced  with  32 
cosponsors  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
12  which  calls  upon  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  by  continuing  OEO 
and  community  action  agencies  through 
this  fiscal  year;  and,  to  request  funds  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

Our  basic  position  with  respect  to  this 
fiscal  year  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  District  Ctourt  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Just  yesterday  in  the  case  of 
Local  2677.  The  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  et  al  against 
Howard  Phillips  in  enjoining  any  further 
dismantlement  of  OEO  or  commimity  ac- 
tion agencies  during  this  fiscal  year. 

But  this  leaves  open  the  question  of 
funding  after  July  1  and  if  the  Congress 
does  not  provide  appropriations  for  these 
programs,  then  our  bill  would  provide  an 
iiaterim  compromise  alternative  with 
funds  to  make  continuation  of  local  initi- 
aUve  and  community  action  agencies  by 
State  and  local  government  possible  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  thetM^r. 


THE   nCBUTENCY    EMPIOTMENT    ACT 

Mr.  President,  on  December  16,  1970, 
in  vetoing  the  Emplosknent  and  Man- 
power Act  of  1970,  whicn  contained  large- 
scale  "permanent"  public  service  employ- 
ment tied  to  manpower  reform,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

Transitional  and  short-1  erm  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  us  f ul  component  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  p  olicy. 

The  Emergency  Emi  loyment  Act  of 
1971  was  designed  by  Senator  Nelson 
and  myself  to  meet  the  se  specifications. 

Under  our  proposed  ;  -year  extension, 
the  act  will  continue  td  be  transitional 
and  short  term.  Jobs  vill  continue  to 
be  designed  to  lead  to  "i  egular"  employ- 
ment In  the  private  anl  public  sectors. 
It  will  also  be  "short  te  -m"  rather  than 
"permanent"  since,  as  ui  ider  current  law, 
$1  bUllon  of  the  $1.25  fc  Uion  authorized 
will  be  available  only  as  long  as  national 
unemployment  is  4.5  pecent  or  greater. 
That  threshold  Is  the  administration's 
own  "trigger  point"  take  i  from  its  "Man- 
power Act  of  1969"  wh  ch  I  Introduced 
on  its  behalf  in  the  Seni  ite.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  successful — as  ve  hope  he  is — 
in  getting  imemploymei  it  down  from  5 
to  under  4.5  percent,  tien  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  empli  lyment  program 
would  go  automatically  )ut  of  existence. 

Mr.  President,  the  pu  )llc  employment 
program  has  not  turned  Into  a  WPA-llke 
"boondoggle"  of  the  kind  the  administra- 
tion sought  to  avoid  in  vetoing  the  1970 
act. 

A  study  issued  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  which  recommends  extenslcm 
shows  that  21  percent  of  the  Jobs  created 
in  the  first  year  were  i  n  education,  12 
percent  in  law  enforcem  tnt,  8  percent  in 
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health,  5  percent  in  soc._. , 

4  percent  in  envlronmen  tal  quality. 

Mr.  President,  the  Urbi  in  Coalition  and 
other  evaluations  also  in  Jlcate  that  cov- 
erage of  veterans,  ec(inomicaUy  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed have  been  relativi  ily  good  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  funding  has  been  com- 
pletely at  the  discretion  of  program 
sponsors,  but  could  be  improved. 

We  have  tanored  thli  extension 

to  meet  those  concerns  v  hlch  we  believe 
have  also  been  the  concerns  of  the 
administrati(Hi. 

The  President  has  stressed  the  need  to 
provide  Jobs  for  retumi  ig  veterans, 
his  address  to  the  Nation 
said: 


We  must  demonstrate 
feel  by  the  actions  we  take 
them   with   the   respect 
and  the  affection  they 


r  deser  e 

Under  our  extension  \t  the  EEA  all 
persons  hired  for  new  jol  s  under  the  act 
must  be  Vietnam  veterai  s  until  50  per- 
cent of  each  program's  public  service 
jobs  have  been  filled  by  such  veterans; 
under  existing  law  appro:  imately  27  per ' 
cent  of  participants  are  [Vietnam  veter- 
ans: anotlier 
generally. 

The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  of  March  1,  1973,  aban- 
doning insistence  on  welfare  reform : 

The  welfare  mess  cannot; be  permitted  to 
continue.  A  system  which 
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Greater  provisions  muit  be  made  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  which 
are  37  percent  of  current  participants. 
Another  need  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  so  pressing  ii^  areas  of  my 
own  State — such  as  Nass 
counties— is  that  of  oth€ 
fall  in  the  category  of 
unemployed"  for  more 
such  as  aerospace  technicj 
displaced  by  technologicf 
To  recognize  these  ne_ 
vides  that  all  of  the  new 
program  must  be  econc 
vantaged  or  long-term 
These  provisions  will 
firing  of  ony  one  hired 
ing  program,  but  it  will 
to  continued  effort. 

Ml-.  President,  in  closirk,  I  hope  that 
with  these  proposals  we  cm  reach  agree- 
ment on  legislation  on  manpower  reform 
with  provisions  for  community  action 
and  continuation  of  the  IMA  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  so  that  \te  can  end  the 
inefficiency  and  anguishj  on  the  hu- 
man level  which  has  resulted  from  the 
administration's  desire  to["go  it  alone." 
I  ask  unanimous  consmit  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  [the  following: 
A  description  of  the  measlires  which  we 
introduce  today  and  a  cmy  of  a  letter 
dated  January  31,  1973,  ffom  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Alltonce  of  Busi- 
nessmen, setting  forth  tqe  administra- 
tion's commitment,  reflected  legislatively 
in  the  first  measure  we  introduce  today, 

to  continue  the  NAB-JOBS  program 

which  has  been  such  a  fijie  example  of 
private-sector  application  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  and  thej  ciisls  in  oui- 
cities  and  other  areas,  aUd  should  be 
given  legislative  recognition,  as  we  do  to 
the  new  role  of  tlie  public  sector. 

There  being  no  objectior ,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Summary  op  Peoposed  Ni^.soN-jAvrrs 
Legislation 


earrr  arked 


I.  JOB  training  and 

ACT  or   1973 

1.  Authorization:     The 
$1,880,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  foi 
ceeding  fiscal  years 

Of  sums  appropriated,  17.5 
be  aUocated  for  community 
economically  disadvantaged 
lion,  the  level  Congress 
community  action  last  year) 
nlty  services  funds  would  be 
to  prime  sponsors  for  local 
poverty  programs,  tocludlng 
tion. 

For  job  training  and  relate  I 
billion  would  be  authorized— 
as  Congress  appropriated  for 

2.  Prime  Sponsors:  Any 
of  100,000  or  county  of  150, 
more  would  be  eligible  for 
ship  of  programs  if  capable 
a  comprehensive  program, 
serve  as  prime  sponsor  for 
State  not  covered  by  a  local 

3.  Councils:    Each    prime 
establish  an  employment  and 
cil  consisting  of  members 
ness.  labor,  vocational  educatii>n 
action    agencies,    and    others 
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knowledge  In  the  manpower  field.  While 
Governors  and  local  oflBclals  would  have  final 
authority  to  approve  program  plans,  the 
council  would  recommend  program  plans  and 
would  have  evaluation  responsibilities. 

4.  Allocations:  Of  sums  available  for  job 
training  programs,  75  percent  would  be  al- 
located among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
unemployment,  tabor  force,  fxyverty,  and  pop- 
ulation. The  remaining  25  percent  would  be 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  dem- 
on stratlMi  programs  and  special  responsibili- 
ties. 

5.  Decategorlzatlon :  Categorical  programs 
are  included  in  the  legislation  as  authorized 
programs  for  State  and  local  funding.  The 
Secretary  would  have  special  resjjonsibllity 
for  programs  for  Indians  and  migrants. 

6.  Projects  Funded  by  Prime  Sponsors:  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance directly  to  prime  sponsors.  Each 
prime  sponsor  would  be  entitled  to  unre- 
stricted use  of  Its  allocation  for  locally-de- 
termined needs,  so  long  as  It  complies  with 
the  law.  If  a  prime  sponsor  faUs  to  comply 
with  the  law,  funds  would  then  be  made 
Rvallable  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  directly 
to  another  apency. 

7.  Comprehensive  State  Planning  Role: 
WiUim  a  State's  allocation,  15  percent  would 
be  set  aside  for  special  State  services  Includ- 
ing planning,  technical  assistance,  and  serv- 
loes  of  State  agencies  In  the  employment 
and  training  field  as  well  as  Incentives  for 
•rea-wMe  cooperation  and  to  meet  special 
rural  needs.  Remainder  of  allocation  to  a 
State  would  be  distributed  within  the  State 
•mong  local  areas  on  the  basis  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty. 

H.   EKESGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    AMENDMENTS 
OV    1973 

This  is  a  separate  bUl  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  for  two  addi- 
tional years — through  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  fiscal  1973  authorization  of  (1,250.000,- 
000  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
would  be  contlntied  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

As  under  the  existing  law,  $1  billion  would 
be  available  so  long  as  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  Is  4Vi  percent  or  higher;  the 
remaining  $250  million  would  be  available 
In  any  year  for  use  In  local  areas  of  substan- 
tial   unemployment    (6  percent  or  higher). 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  bUl  authorizes 
■uch  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TtB  biU  provides  that  new  persons  hired 
imder  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  must 
be  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
Xrom  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds or  wlio  have  been  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more. 

In  addition,  all  persons  hired  for  new  Jobs 
under  the  Act  must  be  Vietnam  veterans  un- 
til 50  percent  of  each  program's  pubUc  service 
Jobs  have  been  flUed  by  veterans. 

COMPARISON  OF  FUNDING 
|J«  miilioM  •<  dolianii 


Fiscal  ye«re — 


1972 


1973 


1974  > 


Itonpower triimng 1,«82  ti,550  j  55] 

LoMi  commvnily  actWR 351  1329  329 

Emercency  smptoyoMJit 1,000  1, 2S0  1, 2S0 

T«lil ir033  Xm  «3,130 


'  Nelson- Javils. 

•This  smonnt  ti»s  been  approprisfed  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
carry  out  the  Manpower  Deuelopment  and  Training  Act  and 
trtl«  I  el  the  Ecowraic  Opportunity  Act.  The  admimstralion  has 
p/opsud  rescissranof  (2»4.0O0,OOO  of  suck  eoactedapprapriatiofl 
lor  manpower,  down  to  a  letial  of  oblicatiom  of  }1,266  000  000 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

'Amouirt  earmariied  Hi  local  initiative  commuoity  action 
progiaras  in  Economic  OiHwrtiiaity  Antewtmentt  of  1972. 

•Administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  is 
$1,340,000,000  for  manpower  training:  no  funds  are  requested 
fof  tacai  iniiMtiM  community  actwn  and  no  f«nds are  requested 
for  the  Emergency  Emjiloyinent  Act 


The   Wum  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31, 1973. 
Mr.    Gordon   M.   Metcalf,  C7iatr»ruin, 
Mr.  RicHAKD  C.  Gerstenberg,  Vice  Chairmem, 
National  Alliance  of  Buainetsmen,  Washing- 
Um,  DC. 

Dear  Gordon  and  Dick:  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  has  performed  a  su- 
perb service  to  our  nation  by  encouraging 
American  business  to  provide  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  disadvantaged 
people,  and  needy  youth.  This  fiscal  y^ar, 
the  JOBS  program  has  already  placed  101,000 
toward  its  goal  <rf  150,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, and  you  have  achieved  equally  im- 
pressive results  from  your  efi'orts  on  behalf 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  needy  youth.  This 
has  been  accomplished  at  a  low  cost  to  the 
government  because  of  the  contributions  and 
the  skills  of  the  American  business  com- 
munity— an  achievement  which  merits  the 
gratitude  of  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  view  of  Its  remarkable  success  to  date, 
I  would  like  the  Alliance  to  consider  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  through  June  30,  1976.  To 
complement  our  goal  of  increasing  efficiency 
in  government,  the  business  acumen  repre- 
sented In  your  organization  should  be  di- 
rected toward  streamlining  the  Alliance  for 
a  nicwe  concentrated  focus  on  large  and  me- 
dium-sized employers  bi  areas  having  sub- 
stantial disadvantaged  populations.  In  ad- 
dition, I  hope  you  will  Include  among  your 
priorities  the  following: 

1.  Developing  Jobs  and  training  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  disadvantaged  persons  and 
place  Vietnam-era  veterans,  with  special  In- 
creased emphasis  on  handicapped  veterans, 
disadvantaged  veterans,  and  those  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups  or  under  25 
years  of  age. 

2.  Locate  summer  and  part-time  year- 
round  jobs  for  needy  youth. 

3.  Carry  out  programs  designed  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle  by  encouraging  minority 
and  disadvantaged  youth  to  complete  their 
education  and  prepare  for  meaningful  ca- 
reers in  industry. 

4.  Find  Jobs  for  ex-offenders. 

5.  Promote  the  hiring  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  the  private  sector  and  the  use 
of  the  WIN  tax  credit. 

6.  Advise  the  private  sector  of  the  avail- 
ability of  government  funds  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  employing  and  train- 
ing the  disadvantaged. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  outstanding 

leadership   you   and   other   chairmen   have 

given  the  Alliance,  and  I  look  forward  to 

continued  success  In  your  important  work. 

With  my  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

BicHASD   Nixon. 


By   Mr.   TDNNEY    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Magnxtson, 
Mr.    FoNG,    Mr.    Inottye,    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Abourezk,  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1563.  A  bill  to  enable  domestic  grow- 
ers or  canners  of  seasonal  fruits  or  vege- 
tables or  of  fruit  juices,  fruit  nectars  or 
fruit  drinks  prepared  from  such  seasonal 
fruits,  which  were  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers  and  sterilieed  by  heat 
to    secure   an    adjudication    of    certain 
claims  for  losses  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

DAT    IK    COUKT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  help  those  whom  it 
harms.  When  administrative  remedies 
have  failed,  the  Government  then  should, 
at  the  very  least,  assiu^  injured  parties 


their  day  In  court.  Cases  may  differ,  and 
each  must  be  examined  individually. 

The  case  at  point  concerns  small 
canners  and  growers,  who  were  finan- 
cially hard-hit  when  the  Government 
abruptly  reversed  itself  on  the  use  of 
cyclamates.  The  legislation  will  permit 
Uaem  to  seek  recovery  of  their  losses  by 
presentation  of  their  case  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Tiie  court  can  then  decide  the 
merits  of  each  claim.  Many  small 
canners,  because  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  their  business,  simply  had  to  discard 
their  products  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  unex- 
pectedly and  without  warning  prohibited 
continued  use  of  cyclamates.  The  claim- 
ants must  prove  Uiat  they  relied  in  good 
faith  on  the  Federal  Drug  Administra- 
tion's list  of  Generally  Regarded  as 
Safe — GRAS — additives.  The  list  in- 
cluded such  iteins  as  vitamin  C,  salt, 
pepper,  and  other  familiar  and  widely 
used  iteins.  Cyclamates  were  on  that  list 
for  a  full  10  years  imtil  suddenly  banned 
on  October  18,  1969. 

During  the  decade  in  which  cyclamates 
were  carried  on  this  list — called  the 
GRAS  list — the  Government  several 
times  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  safety 
of  cyclamates. 

In  May  1965.  FDA  pubUcly  stated 
that — 

A  review  of  recent  studies  on  artificial 
sweeteners  shows  that  they  are  safe  as  pres- 
ently used.  .  .  . 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  the  PDA  issued  a 
public  statement  saying  that  "the  safety 
of  artificial  sweeteners — has  been  re- 
viewed periodically  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade": that  there  was  "no  scientific  evi- 
dence available"  that  showed  that  the 
artificial  sweeteners"  are  a  hazard  to  the 
health  of  man";  and  that  such  sweeten- 
ers are  "among  the  additives  'generally 
recognized  as  safe'  by  scientists  in  and 
out  of  the  PDA." 

In  April  1969,  PDA  published  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  cyclamates  as  a  safe 
additive  for  food  and  remove  them  from 
the  GRAS  list.  The  time  for  comment 
passed,  and  not  only  did  PDA  leave  cycla- 
mates on  the  GRAS  list,  it  also  main- 
tained them  in  food  standards  of  identity, 
giving  them  the  same  legal  status  as 
sugar. 

The  legislatitm  in  no  way  establishes 
a  precedent  for  future  claims  agninst  the 
Government,  inasmuch  that  the  FDA,  in 
September  1971.  said  that  the  GRAS  list 
no  longer  could  be  relied  upon. 

The  independent  farmers  and  cooijera- 
tives  affected  by  the  cyclamates  ban  ask 
only  that  they  be  given  their  day  in  court 
so  they  can  present  their  claims  to  an 
impartial  body,  lliey  are  not  seeking 
compensation  for  legal  fees,  lost  profits, 
lost  opportunities  due  to  drain  on  work- 
ing capital  or  necessary  cutbacks  in  pro- 
duction. If  the  court  decides  in  their  fa- 
vor, they  will  recovei-  only  direct  and  in- 
direct losses.  It  would  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  good  business  practice  to 
think  this  would  in  any  way  encourage 
lack  of  caution  in  the  future.  No  busi- 
nessman who  has  gone  through  this  kind 
of  experience  would  be  Inclined  to  rely 
on  possible  indemnification  for  losses 
only.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  no 
claimant  can  fully  recover  for  all  losses. 
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Any  claim  under  this  legislation  will  be 
subject  to  strict  scrutiny  in  adversary 
proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
The  buiden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  claim- 
ant who  must  prove  to  the  court's  satis- 
faction that  he  relied  in  good  faith  on 
PDA's  listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally 
regarded  as  safe  and  later  upon  the  pub- 
lished proposal  to  establish  cyclamates 
as  a  safe  additive  to  foods.  The  Justice 
Department  has  assured  the  Congress 
that  all  claimed  losses  will  be  audited. 

The  legislation  simply  assures  fair  and 
full  hearings  for  hardpressed  canners 
and  growers  before  the  Court  of  Claims 


ofiBcii  Is  are  to  efifec- 

in  erest  their  first 

ingering  doubt 

their  integrity 

"  cultivate  the 


and 


By  Mr.  CHILES. 
S.  1564.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
one  lesson  I  learned  during  my  walk 
through  Florida,  it  was  that  people  feel 
that  Government  is  too  big,  too  far  away 
l^om  the  people,  and  too  unresponsive. 
They  have  become  suspicious  of  a  gov- 
ernment they  feel  is  all  encompassing 
and  yet  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
Many  have  become  cynical.  They  feci 
their  public  trust  is  being  betrayed 

Betrayal  of  public  trust  is  the  most 
serious  charge  which  can  be  leveled 
against  a  public  official.  If  a  man  uses 
his  office  to  advance  his  own  financial 
mterest  at  the  public's  expense  he  has 
committed  a  crime  against  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  is 
bmlt.  Thankfully,  outright  cases  of  such 
betrayal  have  been  few  in  our  Govern- 
ment's history.  But  still  the  public  cyni- 
cism grows.  Still  the  vague  secrecy  sur- 
rounding many  of  the  areas  of  political 
finance  adds  fuel  to  the  fiie  of  public 
suspicion.  Lack  of  accurate  and  depend- 
able mformation  disturbs  the  American 
citizen  and  fosters  skepticism.  Already 
doubtful,  lack  of  adequate  disclosure  re- 
quirements makes  the  public  even  more 
unsure  about  the  honesty  of  their  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

When  I  speak  out  on  my  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sunshine  proposal  I  often 
cite  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis'  words: 

Publicity  is  Justly  commended  as  a  remedy 
for  social  and  industrial  disease.  Sunlight  is 

fitht  »°H       ""!  '^^'  disinfectant  and  electric 
light  the  most  efllcient  policeman. 

These  words.  I  feel  apply  equally  well 
to  matters  of  financial  disclosure. 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  this  morning 
sheds  both  a  little  sunlight  and  electric 
E^\  °"rJ^'^  *^^^  °'  financial  account- 
fwYA^Kl.P"''"^  disclosure  of  finances 
that  the  bill  requires  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  through  curbing 
abuses  and  making  it  dangerous  for  can- 
didates as  well  as  officeholders  and  em- 
ployees in  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment to  manipulate  interests  unethically 

And  perhaps  even  more  importantly' 
It  provides  the  necessary  relief  from  the 
burden  of  ill-founded  suspicion.  It  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  regaining  what  we 
so  desperately  need  now  more  than 
ever— the  public's  confidence  in  their 
system.  We  are  all  quick  to  describe  our 
Government  as  free,  democratic,  repre- 
•sentative— getting  its  powers  ultimatelv 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows: 

S.   1664 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat, 
Representatives    of    the    Unil, 
America  in  Congress  assemble  i 
each  Member  of  the  Senate 
Representatives     (Including 
Resident  Commissioner) ,  eac. 
ployee  of  the  United  States 
ment  or  agency  thereof 
fleer    and    enlisted    person 
Forces)  who  (A)  receives  a  „ 
of  $18,000  or  more  per  annum 
position  of  grade  GS-14  or  ( 
alent  rank) ,  each  Judge  or  j„ 
of  the  United  States,  and  each 
man.  or  other  officer  of  the 
mlttee  of  a  major  political 
annually    with    the   Comptroil 
report  In  accordance  with  th( 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsectic  ii 

(2)  Each  individual  who  is  a 
political  party  in  a  general 
Office  of  Senator  or  Represe..« 
gate  or  Resident  Commissione  • 
of  Representatives  but  who, 
becomes  a  candidate,  does' 
such  office,  shall  file  within 
he  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  Comptroller  General  a 
ance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  Reports  required  to  be  u, 
subsection  shall  contain  a  full 
statement  of — 

(A)  the  amount  and  source 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimi 
any  expenditure,  and  each  glf 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other 
ceived  from  any  relative  or 
ceived   by  him   or   by   him   « 
Jointly  during  the  preceding 
which  exceeds  $100  in  amount 
eluding  any  fee  or  other  hone 
by  him  for  or  In  connection 
aratlon  or  delivery  of  any  spcci 
attendance  at  any  convention  oi 
bly  of  Individuals,  or  the  pr 
article  or  other  composition 
and  the  monetary  value  of  oui 
tertainment,  travel,  and  other 
ceived  by  him  in  kind; 

(B)  the  value  of  each  asset 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly 
each  liability  owed  by  him,  or' 
spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the  close 
lug  calendar  year; 

(C)  all  dealings  In  securities 
ties  by  him,  or  by  him  and  his 
or  by  any  person  acting  on  his 
suant  to  his  direction  during 
calendar  year;  and 

(D)  all  purchases  and  sales 
erty  or  any  interest  therein 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursi 
rection.  during  the  preceding 

(b)    Except  as  hereinbefore 
ports  required  by  this  section    , 
reports  so  required  by  candidate  s 
parties)  shaU  be  filed  not  later  11 
of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  anj 
ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  am 
eupy  the  office  or  position  the 
which  Imposes  upon  him  the 
quirements  contained  In  subseci 
file  such  report  on  the  last  day 
such  office  or  position,  or  on  sue 
not  more  than  three  months  afie 
day.   as   the  Comptroller  Gener  il 
scribe.  ^ 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  _ 
General  may  prescribe.  The  Comijtj 
eral  may  provide  for  the 
of  Income,  sources  of  Income, 
itles,  dealings  in  securities  or 
and   purchases   and   sales   of 
when   separate   Itemization   is 
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or  is  not  necessary  for  an  accurate  disclosure 
of  the  Income,  net  worth,  dealing  to  secu- 
rities and  commodities,  or  purchases  and 
sales  of  real  pr«^>erty  of  any  Individual. 

(d)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shaU  be  made  under  penalty  for  perjury.  Any 
person  who  wilUully  fails  to  file  a  i«port  re- 
quired by  this  section,  or  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  files  a  false  report  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  jrears.  or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  General 
as  public  records  which,  under  such  reason- 
able reguUtlons  as  he  ^all  prescribe.  shaU 
be  available  for  inspection  by  members  of 
the  public. 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  Individual  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
during  any  calendar  year  If  he  served  In  any 
such  position  for  more  than  six  months  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  TTie  term  "security"  means  security 
as  <lefined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  in  secnrities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholdixig,  use,  transfer,  disposition,  or 
other  transaction  involving  any  security  or 
conmiodlty. 

(5)  Tbe  term  "court  of  the  United  States" 
meftns  each  court  so  defined  by  section  451 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  each  of  the 
foUowing  courts:  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

(6)  The  term  "major  political  party" 
means  any  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  received  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
tlie  total  popular  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  such  office  In  the  most  recent  presiden- 
tial electl<m.  Pea-  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, each  vote  cast  tat  tite  election  of  a 
presidential  elector  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
a  popular  vote  cast  for  the  candidate  sup- 
ported by  the  elector  for  whom  the  vote  was 
cast. 

8bc.  2.  Section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
tliereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Communications  to  Acenct. — All 
written  communications  and  memorandums 
stating  the  circumstances,  source,  and  sub- 
stance of  all  oral  communications  made  to 
the  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee  there- 
of, with  respect  to  such  ease  by  any  person 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
agency  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  such  case.  This  subsection  shaU  not 
apply  to  communications  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  agency  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  for  the  agency  with  respect  to  such 
case." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 

SiEVEHSOM,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Mc- 

Intyre,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 

Nelson) : 

S.  1565.  A  bill  to  permit  Congress  to 

play  its  proper  role  in  the  formulation  of 

policy  relating  to  foreign  commerce,  the 


public  lauds,  and  the  energy  needs  of 
the  country.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  inK^Hr  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  April  2 
regarding  the  trans -Alaska  pipeline  man- 
dates congressional  consideration  of  the 
complex  issues  involved  in  the  delivery 
of  the  energy  resources  of  the  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  to  the  lower 
4«  States. 

The  Court  refused  to  review  a  Court 
of  Appeals  ruling  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  not  grant  rights-of-way 
for  the  proposed  pipeline  where  it  crosses 
public  lands,  since  those  rights-of-way 
would  exceed  the  maximum  width  of  50 
feet  allowed  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920. 

This  decision  has  given  the  Congress 
a  unique  opportunity  to  fully  consider  the 
enviroimiental,  economic,  national  secu- 
rity, and  consumer  questions  in  this  im- 
portant area.  Without  adequate  scrutiny, 
however,  we  may  well  allow  decisions  to 
be  made  which  will  advei-sely  affect  the 
economy  and  ecology  of  our  Nation  for 
decades  to  come.  The  need,  therefore,  is 
for  a  mechanism  which  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  information  it  needs 
to  make  judicious  decisions  on  the  best 
means  of  delivering  the  oil  and  gas  of 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  North 
Slope  Energy  Resources  Act  of  1973, 
along  with  Senators  Bath,  Mansfield, 
SxEVENSOM,  Percy,  McIntyre,  Stafford, 
and  Nelson.  This  bill  provides  a  speedy 
yet  thorough  mechanism  for  providing 
Congress  with  the  facts  needed  to  make 
an  informed  determination  as  to  the  best 
means  for  delivery  of  the  vast  North 
Sk^ie  energy  resources.  It  is  designed  to 
facilitate— rather  than  Impede — the 
progress  of  the  delivery  of  these  re- 
sources. 

The  Supreme  Court  deciskn  of  April  2 
has  left  entirely  unresolved  the  complex 
issues  sun-ounding  the  compliance — or 
lack  thereof — of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  requiiements  of  the  Na- 
tional Envii-onmental  Protection  Act  of 
1969.  These  issues  have  not  been  fully  lit- 
igated at  either  the  U.S.  district  court  or 
appeals  court  level. 

If  we  in  Congress  simply  pass  legisla- 
tion giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
substantial  discretion  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  permits  across  Federal  lands,  it 
is  highly  likely  that  Utigation  of  these 
NEPA  issues  would  resume  in  the  courts, 
a  process  which  couM  take  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  move  wisely 
through  negotiations  and  impartial 
studies  over  the  next  9  months,  we  should 
enable  the  Congress  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  transmission  of  energy  re- 
souices  from  the  North  Slope,  and  avoid 
further  litigation.  Indeed,  the  very  reason 
for  the  htigation  to  date  has  been  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  thoroughly  consider  the  alter- 
native of  a  trans-Canadian  route  for 
bringing  these  Alaskan  energy  resources 
to  tlie  "lower  48'  States. 

CAMADIAH   ROtTTE 

Along  with  many  others,  I  am  cxfa- 
vinced  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
now  available  of  the  superiority  of  a  Ca- 


nadian route.  Briefly,  there  are  a  number 
of  advantages: 

A  Canadian  route  would  deUver  the 
North  Slope  oil  resources  where  they  are 
needed  most — ^in  the  area  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — rather  than  else- 
where and  to  Japan,  which  would  re- 
ceive this  oil  through  a  trans-Alaskan 
route.  There  aie  strong  indications  that 
up  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  oil  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska — should  a  trans-Alaska  route  be 
approved — ^has  already  been  targeted  for 
deUvery  outside  the  United  States,  much 
of  it  to  Japan. 

If  we  are  to  resolve  our  energy  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  we  need  this 
energy  in  the  Eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation,  where  the  most  serious  fuel 
shortages  were  experienced  last  winter 
and  where,  by  the  Interior  Department's 
own  estimates,  the  dependence  on  inse- 
cure Middle  East  oil  will  continue  to  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  area  west  of 
the  Rockies.  And  certainly,  exporting  oil 
to  Japan  will  do  nothing  to  ease  the 
American  energy  situation. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  these 
resources  over  an  environmentally 
sounder  route  than  would  an  Alaskan 
route.  An  Alaskan  route  would  cross  one 
of  the  world's  major  earthquake  zones. 
and  would  almost  certainly  result  in 
major  spillage  from  the  tankers  which 
would  be  needed  to  transship  the  oil 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska.  A 
Coast  Guard  study  in  1972  estimated 
that  up  to  5.8  million  gallons  per  year 
of  crude  oil  might  be  dumped  into  the 
Pacific  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
St£,tes  and  Canada  as  a  result  of  this 
tanker  traffic.  This  would  cause  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  rich  fishing 
grounds  off  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  which 
are  vital  to  the  Alaskan  and  Canadia.n 
economies. 

A  Canadian  route,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  would  be 
built  with  a  relatively  minor  time  delay 
as  compared  to  an  Alaskan  route.  And 
the  effects  of  any  such  delay,  which 
would  probably  be  no  more  than  1  to 
2  years,  could  be  canceled  out  by  will- 
ingness of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
increase  their  exports  of  crude  oil  to  the 
United  States  in  the  interim,  should  the 
Congress  decide  on  a  Canadian  route.  In 
mid-March,  Canadian  Energy  Minister 
Donald  MacDonald  indicated  tliat  this 
willingness  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada. 

Costs  to  consumers  for  oil  in  the  east- 
em  two-thirds  of  the  Nation  would  be 
substantially  reduced  by  a  Canadian 
route.  At  the  current  time,  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  costs  almost  20  percent  more 
in  Chicago  than  it  does  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  25  percent  more  in  New  York  thaji 
in  Los  Angeles. 

This  difference  represents  millions  of 
added  dollars  for  consumers  in  the  Mid- 
west and  on  the  east  coa.st.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  pii>eline  route  would 
only  add  to  the  imbalance  of  crude  oil 
prices,  making  west  coast  prices  even 
cheaper  in  relation  to  Midwest  and  East- 
em  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  pipeline  would  help 
over  the  long  run  to  relieve  the  exces- 
sively high  costs  of  crude  oil  in  the  Mid- 
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west  and  the  east  coast  and  help  to 
bring  the  cost  of  energy  products  more 
in  line  with  the  lower  prices  currently 
enjoyed  by  west  coast  residents. 

The  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  aided  by  a  Cana- 
dian route.  The  best  estimates  are  that 
the  Middle  West  and  the  East  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  least  20  percent  more 
dependent  on  insecure  sources  of  sup- 
ply—primarily the  Middle  East— than 
will  the  west  coast.  Construction  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  would  only  ex- 
aceibate  this  situation,  leaving  us  by 
1980  or  1985  in  a  condition  in  which  the 
Midwest  and  the  east  coast  would  be 
highly  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern 
sources  of  supply. 

In  addition,  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
estimated  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
Canadian  northern  wilderness  areas  are 
potentially  as  large  as  the  reserves  in 
the  North  Slope  area  of  Alaska.  The 
choice  of  a  trans-Canada  route — into 
which  the  Canadians  could  eventually 
tie  their  production — would  greatly  en- 
courage exploration  of  these  vast  re- 
sources in  Canada.  By  contrast,  con- 
struction of  a  trans-Alaska  route  would 
discourage  such  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  fields,  al- 
though extremely  significant,  contain 
nowhere  near  enough  reserves  to  make 
the  United  States  self-sufficient  in 
energy  production.  Even  with  full  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Alaskan  field,  by  1980 
we  will  depend  on  foreign  sources  for 
47  percent  of  our  oil.  However,  the  em- 
phasis in  our  national  energy  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  the  development 
of  these  foreign  oil  sources  which  are 
secure — such  as  those  in  Canada— in 
preference  to  those  which  are  inherently 
insecure — such  as  those  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  a  Cana- 
dian route  are  appi-oximately  the  same 
as  those  of  an  Alaskan  route.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  natural  gas  pipelme 
will  be  built  from  Prudhoe  Bay  through 
Canada  to  Chicago,  to  deliver  natural 
gas  from  the  Prudhoe  Bav  area  to  the 
midcontinent  United  States. 

The  cost  of  sending  both  oil  and  gas 
to  Chicago,  according  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  would  be  an  estimated 
$8.9  billion.  The  cost  of  sending  gas  to 
Chicago  and  oil  to  the  west  coast — 
through  an  Alaskan  pipeline — is  esti- 
mated at  $8.65  billion,  a  net  difference 
of  only  $250  million. 

Cost  differentials,  therefore,  pose  no 
substantial  deterrent  to  con.struction 
along  a  ti-ans-Canadian  route. 

MORE  INFORMATION  NEEDED 

In  summary,  we  now  have  available  a 
substantial  body  of  infonnation  on  a 
trans-Canadian  alternative.  However, 
many  questions  remain  unanswered. 

If  Congress  can  obtain  the  additional 
infonnation  needed  to  aid  in  deciding 
the  preferred  route  for  delivering  these 
vast  resources,  I  believe  we  would  be  in 
a  position  to  expedite  developments  of 
these  resources  and  help  relieve  the 
energy  difficulties  which  we  are  now 
facing. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would,  therefore,  pi-ovide  for 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Gtovern- 
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poses  environmental  risks  along  the 
length  of  its  route.  The  environmental 
study  to  be  done  by  the  ^SF— using 
much  of  the  information  aliieady  avail- 
able and  other  information  that  NSP 
would  develop — may  be  ado])ted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  in  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  o'  as  a  part 
thereof,  for  purposes  of  fulfil  ling  the  re- 
quiiements  of  the  National  Envii-on- 
mental  Policy  Act. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  sta  tes  that  no 
rights-of-way  permits  over,  upon  or 
through  the  Federal  land;  shall  be 
granted,  issued  or  renewed  lor  any  de- 
livery system  for  North  Slop€  oil  and  gas 
imtil  the  study  and  negotiations  have 
been  completed,  and  until  and  unless 
Congress  has  enacted  legis  ation  spe- 
cifically authorizing  such  rig  tits-of-way. 
The  Secretaiy  of  the  Int«rio  •.  within  11 
months  following  passage,  s  lall  submit 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Im  erior  Com- 
mittees his  recommendations  on  the  most 
desirable  route  for  transmissi  an  of  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil  and  gas. 

Finally,  this  legislation  states  Con- 
gress recognition  of  its  res  )onsibilities 
to  act  expeditiously  to  bring  :  iJorth  Slope 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas  to  the  "lower  48" 
States  after  it  has  received  ;he  conclu- 
sions of  the  negotiations,  th;  results  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  study, 
and  the  Interior  Secretarrf's  recom- 
mendations. 

In  introducing  this  legislai  ion.  we  are 
aware  of  the  large  body  of  iata  which 
has  been  assembled  on  Cans  dian  alter- 
natives to  a  trans- Alaskan  route  to  de- 
Uver  this  oil  and  gas  to  the  "lower  48" 
States.  However,  we  need  th(  i  additional 
important  imputs  which  ai  unbiased 
body  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation— building  upon  the  work 
already  done — can  offer. 

In  addition,  we  must  op<n  explora- 
tions with  the  Government  o  Canada  to 
answer  the  questions  whi  ;h  remain 
unanswered  regarding  a  Canadian  al- 
ternative route. 

There  are  strong  indicatio  is  that  the 
Canadian  Government  woud  be  most 
interested  in  an  American  initiative  to 
explore  a  trans-Canadian  alternative 
Remarks  made  within  the  i»ast  month 
both  by  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines,  and 
Resources  Donald  MacDonald,  and  by 
Canadian  External  Affairs  Secretary 
Mitchell  Sharp  clearly  indicate  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  th«  Canadian 
Government  to  discuss  the  is  me  and  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  mutually  latisfactory 
approach. 

But  this  initiative  should  come  from 
the  American  Government,  ai  id  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  as  ihe  spur  to 
such  action. 

This  entire  process  can  be  completed 
m  well  imder  1  year— less  tin  e  than  will 
be  taken  up  with  litigation  o;  i  the  exist- 
ing environmental  issues  surrounding 
the  trans- Alaskan  route  shou  d  any  gen- 
eral rights-of-way  legislation  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  At  the  md  of  this 
study  and  negotiation  process.  Congress 
will  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
alternatives  and  make  an  expeditious, 
yet  well-informed  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  thii  legislation 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  avoid  mak  ing  a  hasty 
decision  on  Federal  policy  f<ir  granting 
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rights-of-way  across  valuable  public 
lands,  and  if  we  are  to  make  a  judicious 
decision  on  the  single  largest  and  most 
important  question  regarding  these  pub- 
lic lands — how  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
should  best  be  transported  to  the  "lower 
48"  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  recent  remarks  by 
Canadian  External  Affairs  Secretary 
Mitchell  Sharp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "North  Slope  Energy 
Resources  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  the  question  of  how  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  resources  of  Alaska's  North  Slope 
can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation  raises 
issues  of  national  importance; 

(b)  this  Issue  Is  closely  related  to  and 
dependent  on  issues  of  vital  importance  con- 
cerning the  granting  of  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands; 

(c)  a  continuing  legal  controversy  exists 
as  to  whether  the  Interior  Department  has 
complied  with  Its  obligations  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  to  study 
and  describe  a  trans-Alaska-Canada  trans- 
portation corridor  as  an  alternative  for  an 
aU-AIaskan  route  for  the  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas; 

(d)  this  controversy  poses  the  threat  of 
continued  litigation  that  could  significantly 
postpone  the  Implementation  of  any  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  oil  and  natural  gas; 

(e)  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  avoid 
the  uncertainties  of  continued  litigation  and 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
and  gas  resources  In  the  manner  that  will 
best  serve  the  environmental,  economic  and 
national  security  needs  of  the  nation. 

(f)  recognizing  its  Constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  regtilate  foreign  commerce  (Art.  I, 
sec.  8)  and  mindful  that  Congressional  ac- 
tion Is  required  before  any  delivery  system 
for  North  Slope  oil  and  natural  gas  can  be 
constructed,  the  Congress  hereby  seeks  to  en- 
sure that  sufficient  information  be  made 
available  promptly  to  facilitate  the  decisions 
as  to  whichever  delivery  system  for  North 
Slope  oU  and  natural  gas  would  best  serve 
the  overall  national  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Right-of-way"  means  an  easement, 
lease,  permit,  or  license  to  occupy,  use.  or 
traverse  Federal  lands. 

(b)  "Federal  lands"  means  all  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  except  (1)  lands  in  the 
National  Park  System.  (2)  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  (3)  lands  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  (4)  lands  In 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  (5)  lands  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  and 
lands  held  or  owned  by  any  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe  xinder  a  limitation  or  restriction  on 
alienation  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  ■"The  Foundation"  means  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

(d)  "The  Director"  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(e)  "A  Corridor"  means  a  trans-Alaska- 
Cauada  common  corridor.  Including  any 
pipelines  or  other  delivery  systems  contained 
therein,  for  the  delivery  of  North  Slope 
Alaska  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 


1920  (30  U.S.C.  185).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  grant,  issue  or  re- 
new rights-of-way  over,  upon  or  through  the 
Federal  lands  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
said  section,  except  for  those  purposes  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  this 
Act.  in  such  widths  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper,  after  complying  with  all 
existing  applicable  statutes,  regulations,  and 
proceedings  pertaining  to  granting,  issuance 
or  renewal  of  such  permits,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Provided  that  no  such  rights-of-way  be 
granted  or  Issued  unless  the  requested  right- 
of-way  Is  within  an  existing  common  cor- 
ridor or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
except  to  grant  the  right-of-way  requested 
outside  such  existing  corridors. 

(b)  No  more  than  twelve  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  catalog  of  existing  rights-of-way 
laws;  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  lands  are  now  dedicated  to  private 
rights-of-way;  a  comprehensive  Federal  plan 
for  the  granting  of  rights-of-way  across  the 
Federal  lands;  and  the  required  environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(c)  The  holder  of  any  rights-of-way 
granted  or  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  held  harmless  should 
the  Congress  at  any  subsequent  date  enact 
standards  for  the  granting  or  issuing  of 
rights-of-way  across  the  Federal  lands  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  under  which 
such  permits  were  initially  granted  or  Issued. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  as- 
certain within  180  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  feasibility  of  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
corridor. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  such 
feasibility  and  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State,  within  270  days 
of  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act.  sbaU  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Interior  Committees  of  tlie  House  and  Senate, 
his  findings  on — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  of  a  corridor. 

(2)  the  estimated  feasible  date  for  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  construction 
of  a  corridor, 

(3)  the  quantity  levels  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  would  guarantee 
through  a  corridor, 

(4)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  increase  its  exports  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  time  be- 
for  a  corridor  is  In  operation, 

(5)  the  possible  ownership  and  financing 
of  the  Canadian  sector  of  a  corridor. 

(6)  any  other  results  of  the  negotiations 
which  he  may  deem  relevant. 

Sec  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but 
in  no  event  later  than  ten  days  thereafter, 
the  Director  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  alter- 
natives for  a  corridor  for  the  delivery  of 
North  Slope  oil  and  natiiral  gas  insofar  as 
such  a  corridor — 

(1)  affects  the  national  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  including: 

(A)  effects  on  national  security, 

(B)  effects  on  consumers. 

(C)  effects  on  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

(2)  poses  environmental  risks  along  the 
length  of  its  route. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
periodically  Inform  the  Director  of  the  prog- 
ress and  substance  of  the  negotiations  au- 
thorized by  Section  5  of  this  Act. 


( c )  The  study  of  the  Foundation  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (in  ac- 
cordance with  {  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  42  U.S.C.  §  4332). 
or  as  a  part  of  any  such  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  appropriate  Fed- 
eral action  to  permit  the  extraction  and 
transmission  of  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  and 
natural  gas  through  a  corridor. 

(d)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  270 
days  after  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Interior  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  the  Foundation's  study,  together 
with  findings  and  conclusions  based  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  conducting  such  study,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  other  agreements  with  such  persons, 
institutions,  or  agencies  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  any  in- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Director,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  the  Director  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  to  the  extent  It  is 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  and  (2) 
to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Director, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  personnel, 
within  his  administrative  Jurisdiction,  as  the 
Director  requests,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay.  or  other  em- 
ployee status. 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  rights-of-way. 
upon,  or  through  the  Federal  lands  shall  lie 
granted,  issued  or  renewed  for  any  delivery 
system  to  transport  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  of  the  North  Slope  area  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  other  States  in  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  nation  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  negotiations  provided  for  in 
section  5  of  this  Act.  and  the  Foundation 
study  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this  Act. 
and  untu  and  unless  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  specifically  authorizing  such 
rights-of-way. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within 
330  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Interior  of  the  House  and  Senate  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  most  desirable  route  for 
transmission  of  North  Slopye  Alaskan  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  the  other  states  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Congress  recognizes  its  respon- 
sibility to  act  expeditiously  to  facilitate  the 
development  and  transmission  of  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  of  the  North  Slope  area 
of  Alaska  to  the  other  states  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  necessary  rights-of- 
way,  upon  receiving  the  results  of  the  nego- 
tiations provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  Act. 
the  results  of  the  Foundation  study  provided 
for  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  section  8  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  avithorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 


Excerpt  From  the  Press  Conference  of  the 
Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  in  Chicago,  April  3,  1973,  Relative 
to  Pipelines  To  Bring  North  Slope  Oil  to 
Markets 

alaska  pipeline 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  does  Canada  feel 
about  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  the  suggestion 
that  it  go  through  Canada  to  the  Midwest 
rather  than  down  tlie  coastline  into  tlie 
United  States? 

A.  We  have  one  very  strong  objection  to 
the  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward 
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for  the  Alaska  Pipeline  and  the  movement  of 
oil  do^^ii  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  objection  Is 
on  environmental  grounds,  we  are  very 
strongly  opposed  and  have  made  the  most 
vigorous  protests  against  the  proposition  that 
bis;  tankers  should  supply  American  refineries 
by  passing  through  the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  and  other  of  the  narrow  straits  of  the 
straits  of  Georgia.  We  believe  that  the 
chances  of  an  oil  spill  there  are  very  serious, 
these  are  very  narrow  waters,  there  Is  a  lot  of 
traffic,  and  If  there  was  to  be  an  oil  spill  It 
would  damage  for  years  and  years  to  come  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  North  America 
continent.  Including  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Now,  that  Is  our  principle  ob- 
jection to  the  Alaska  Pipeline.  If  these  were 
tankers  that  move  many  miles  off  shore  to  in- 
ternational waters  down  to  California,  we 
would  have  very  little  to  say  about  It.  but  we 
feel  that  these  tankers  moving,  even  If  they 
are  moving  through  American  waters  so  close 
to  Canada  and  with  oil  spills  that  would  In- 
evitably, because  of  the  movement  of  tides, 
move  up  Into  Canadian  waters  and  the  Ca- 
nadian shoreline.  We  feel  that  we  are  Justi- 
fied In  entering  the  most  vigorous  protests 
against  that  kind  of  an  arrangement.  We 
have  our  environmental  problems  too.  There 
are  those  In  Canada  who  would  take  excep- 
tion to  the  building  of  a  pipeline  through 
Canada,  but  our  conclusion  is  that  those 
dangers  can  be  better  controlled  than  they 
can  on  a  tanker  route  down  the  Pacific  Coast 
particularly  through  these  narrow  waters.  So 
If  the  oU  companies  concerned  want  to  apply 
to  build  a  pipeline  through  Canada,  Canada 
is  prepared  to  hear  and  to  listen.  We.  under 
the  laws  of  Canada  cannot  as  a  government, 
approve  or  disapprove.  Our  procedures  are 
rather  like  those  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  National  Energy  Board,  the  applica- 
tion to  buUd  a  plpeime  must  be  made  to  the 
National  Energy  Board  which  looks  at  all  fac- 
tors that  are  Involved  and  makes  a  decision. 
So  the  government  Is  not  In  a  position  to  In- 
vite anybody  to  come.  But  If  the  American 
oil  companies  after  looking  at  the  problems 
that  are  Involved  and  looking  at  the  dangers 
to  the  environment  that  would  be  Involved 
in  building  a  pipeline  across  Alaska  and 
tanker  route  do»^l  the  Pacific  Coast  feel  that 
they  would  want  to  buUd  through  Canada 
they  will  find  the  Canadian  authorities  will- 
ing to  give  serious  consideration  to  their 
request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi-.  President,  there  aie 
few  issues  facing  tlie  Congress  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  question  of  how 
we  will  assure  our  constituents  of  an 
adequate  energy  supply  at  reasonable 
cost  without  causing  undue  harm  to  the 
environment. 

And,  In  the  context  of  resolving  this 
question,  there  are  few  specifics  as  crucial 
as  the  most  effective  and  responsible 
means  of  utilizing  the  substantial  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  I  beheve,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
believes,  that  these  resources  should  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  practical  in 
a  manner  which  takes  into  account  a 
variety  of  factors.  Among  the  criteria 
which  should  be  considered  in  our  ap- 
proach to  using  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  are- 
Actuiil  and  potential  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment; where  in  the  United  States 
the  energy  need  is  greatest;  balancing 
energy  costs  to  American  consumers 
so  one  region  docs  not  bear  an  unfair 
'ourden;  national  security  questions  aris- 
ing from  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources;  and  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  which  is  severely  aggra- 
vated by  our  need  to  buy  substantial 
energy  supplies  abroad. 


Given  the  apparent  faci  the  domes- 
tic energy  sources,  especiaiy  petroleum 
products,  are  in  short  suppl  f,  and  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  the  X  hlted  States 
not  to  become  too  depende  it  on  foreign 
energy  sources,  nor  to  per  nit  increases 
in  our  balance-of -payment  i  deficit,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Alaskan  reserves 
be  tapped  as  soon  as  posj  ibie.  This  Is 
important,  since  even  if  w ;  are  able  to 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  en  ergy  demand 
is  increasing  and  to  use  energy  more 
eflBciently,  the  domesitc  i  mbalance  in 
energy  supply  and  demanl  is  likely  to 
continue. 

Once  that  judgment  is  reached,  we 
must  addi-ess  ourselves  to  the  question 
of  how  to  transport  the  oil  ind  gas  from 
Alaska  to  the  lower  48  Stat(  s.  In  the  case 
of  natural  gas  we  reallj  have  little 
choice. 

The  expense  and  danger  3f  transport- 
ing the  gas  by  pipeline  to  ^  'aldez,  lique- 
fying it,  and  transporting  it  by  tanker. 
are  so  great  that  this  possibility  cannot 
be  entertained  seriously.  JTherefore,  if 
the  gas  is  to  be  used,  It  m  ist  be  trans- 
ported by  an  all-land  pi)eline  which 
would  be  run  from  North  S  ope,  through 
Alaska,  to  the  Canadian  bo  der,  through 
Canada,  and  into  the  low;r  48  States. 
This  approach  is  feasible,  i  nd.  by  avail- 
able estimates,  it  is  cost  ef  Icient.  More- 
over, the  relatively  clean  r  atural  gas  is 
critically  needed  in  the  IV^dwest  where 
the  main  spur  of  such  a  pipeline  would 
logically  be  directed. 

It  has  been  reported  tha  the  oil  com- 
panies which  hold  the  right  to  the  North 
Slope  fields  will  be  apply ii  g  to  Canada 
for  necessary  permits  in  thi  next  several 
months.  Moreover,  Canadian  ministers 
with  responsibilities  for  ex  «mal  affairs 
and  energy  matters  have  indicated  an 
open  mind  In  weighing  ap  )lications  for 
gas  or  oil  pipelines. 

Thus,  the  real  Issue  regar  ding  Alaskan 
reserves,  as  the  Senate  cer  ainly  under- 
stands, is  the  method  for  transporting 
the  oil  reserves — billions  c  f  barrels — to 
the  lower  48  States. 

The  Interior  Department  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  the  api  roach  of  the 
old  companies'  joint  vent  ire,  Aleyska, 
which  would  transport  the  oil  by  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  to  Valdez, 
where  it  would  be  placed  o  i  tankers  for 
shipment  to  the  west  coast.  The  alterna- 
tive delivery  means  would  t  e  an  all-land 
pipeUne  through  Alaska  and  Canada, 
perhaps  paralleling  the  :as  pipeline. 
There  have  been  specific  suggestions 
that  the  two  pipelines  c<  uld  use  the 
same  corridor  and  there  hs  ve  been  spe- 
cific proposals  advanced  for  a  route 
from  Alaska,  through  th(  MacKenzie 
Valley,  to  Edmonton,  anc  on  to  the 
United  States. 

Based  on  the  informal  an  thus  far 
available,  I  am  persuaded  I  tiat  it  makes 
sense  to  bring  the  oil.  liki  the  gas,  to 
the  lower  48  States  via  Can  ida.  The  en- 
ergy need  is  greatest  in  :  he  Midwest 
v,hei-e  such  a  pipeline  wou  d  terminate, 
and  consumers  h\  Indian, ,  and  other 
States  in  the  region  are  al  eady  paying 
more  for  fuel  th?n  consu  ners  on  the 
west  coast,  where  tlie  oil  w(  uld  go  if  the 
oil  companies  have  their  v  a;  . 

This  in  an  even  more  i-igi  ificant  pomt 


when  one  ponders  reports,  uhlch  have 
had  wide  currency,  that  Aleyska  is  con 
templating  selling  substantial 
Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  and  that 
Alaskan    land-sea    route    is 

Japan  may  be  energy  hungry, 

insist  that  domestic  energy  rjsources  be 
reserved  for  domestic  consuniption  first. 
I  happen  to  be  far  more  concerned  with 
powering  autos,  trucks,  and 
Indiana  than  in  Japan,  and  I 
we  should  take  no  risks  with 
ness — as  the  Alaskan  route 
the  sake  of  exporting  oil. 

Not  only  is  the  need  for ^ 

priced  fuel  greatest  in  the  Midwest,  an 
all-land  pipeline  through  Ca  lada  would 
pose  far  less  environmental  risk 
the  Alaska  land-sea  route 
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the  two  main  environmental  d  angers:  the 
pipeline  thi-ough  Alaska  wiould  cross 
earthquake  zones  with  the  resulting  dan- 
gers of  pipeline  breaks  and  spillage  of  oil. 
and  sea  shipment  on  the  west  coast  could 
cause  grave  environmental  halm  through 
leaking  or  accidents  resulting  in  huge  oil 
spills. 

Certainly  there  are  en\  ironmental 
problems  associated  with  a  Canadian 
route,  but  evidence  suggests  ihose  prob- 
lems woiald  be  far  less  seven  than  with 
the  Alaskan  route. 

Obviously,  these  questions  are  of  Im- 
mense import  for  the  Nation,  and  It  is 
to  be  welcome  that  the  Congress  is  now 
in  the  position  to  act  on  tils  matter. 
The  issue  comes  to  us  since  the  courts 
have  invaUdated  the  decls  on  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  gi  ant  rights- 
of-way  across  public  lands  to  Aleyska  for 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  That  decision  is 
based  on  the  Mineral  Leasin(  Act  which 
limits  the  width  of  such  right  >-of-way  to 
54  feet;  Aleyska  needs  a  right-of-way 
twice  as  wide. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
Congress  should  grant  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authority  to  grant  wider 
rights-of-way  in  the  case  of  tlie  Alaska 
pipeline  and  other  lines  crossing  public 
lands.  This  would  forfeit  an  «  cellent  and 
welcome  opportunity  for  the  ^  Congress  to 
retain  decisionmaking  author  ty  on  pipe- 
lines from  the  North  Slope,  w  lile  reserv- 
ing our  right  to  establish  gei  leral  policy 
on  rights-of-way  on  public  la  nds. 

So  that  we  can  expedite  use  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas  reserves,  \  hile  assur- 
ing that  Congress  decides  thislissue,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  my  coUtague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  iii  preparing 
the  North  Slope  Energy  Resjurces  Act, 
which  we  are  introducing  tod  ay  for  om- 
selves  and  several  of  om-  collsagues. 

Our  bill  has  several  ingred  ents,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  facilitat  e  use  of  the 
resources  as  soon  as  possible  md  permit 
Congress  to  make  a  decision  al  ter  gather- 
ing all  necessary  Informaitor . 

First,  on  the  matter  of  rig  lits-of-way 
other  than  those  for  Alaskan  )il  and  gas, 
the  bill  would  give  the  Secre  ary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  grant  necessarj- 
ri:jhts-of-way  for  2  years.  Bu ;  we  would 
have  him  report  to  Congress  oi  i  the  status 
of  rights-of-way  after  the  fi  -st  year  so 
that  the  Congress  could  dev<lop  a  per- 
manent, coordinated  national  policy  in 
this  regard. 

Second,  the  bill  requests  th«  President, 
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acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
initiate  immediately  discussions  with 
Canada  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  all-land  pipelines  for  oil  and  gas. 
Much  has  been  said,  little  of  it  based  on 
proper  bilateral  negotiations,  about  what 
Canada  will  and  will  not  agree  to.  The 
regrettable  fact  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
pursue  these  issues  properly  with  the 
Canadians,  and  because  of  that  failure, 
do  not  know  under  what  conditions 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas  could  transverse 
Canada.  These  negotiations  would  have 
to  be  completed  within  9  months,  at 
which  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
report  to  the  Congress  on  their  outcome. 
A  crucial  point  in  negotiations  with 
Canada  would  be  that  Nation's  willing- 
ness to  increase  oil  imports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  construction  of  an 
Alaskan-Canadian  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope.  This  is  important  since  it 
might  well  provide  an  interim  solution  to 
U.S.  energy  requirements. 

Third,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, an  impartial  qualified  agency,  would 
be  directed  to  do  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  possibility  of  an  trans-Alaska- 
Canada  corridor  taking  into  account  all 
environmental,  economic,  national  secu- 
rity, and  other  relevant  factors.  This 
study,  which  would  also  have  a  9-month 
deadline,  may  be  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  an  environmental 
impact  statement  or  as  part  of  one  under 
the  terms  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

This  latter  point  is  quite  important, 
Mr.  President,  since  the  main  point  of 
litigation  against  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
has  been  whether  or  not  the  impact 
statement  on  that  route  properly  con- 
sidered the  Canadian  alternative.  By 
amassing  this  body  of  knowledge  and  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  adopt  it  as  an 
impact  statement,  we  could  well  remove 
the  main  argument  in  litigation,  which 
will  take  at  least  an  additional  year  once 
the  right-of-way  issue  is  resolved.  Not 
only  does  this  provision  provide  the  Con- 
gi-ess  with  the  necessary  information  to 
make  an  informed  judgment,  it  can  also 
speed  the  day  when  Alaskan  oil  and  gas 
are  flowing  southward. 

Of  course,  the  results  of  the  study 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
While  a  number  of  us  now  have  views 
on  how  Alaskan  oil  should  be  trans- 
ported, we  really  do  not  have  all  the  in- 
formation which  we  should  have  in  hand 
before  finally  resolving  this  matter. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  asked  to  recommend  to  Congress 
within  11  months,  based  on  the  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  and  the  NSF  study, 
what  rights-of-way  should  be  granted 
across  public  land  for  Alaskan  oil  and 
gas.  The  Congress,  working  with  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendation,  and  the  full 
body  of  knowledge  which  would  have 
been  created  and  reported  to  it.  could 
then  resolve  the  issue  thoughtfully. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Congress  to  retain  this  decisionmaking 
authority,  and  it  is  important  for  us  to 
act  only  after  the  necessaiy  information 
is  assembled. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  have  be- 


gun negotiations  and  studies  of  the  Ca- 
nadian possibilities  long  ago.  They  failed 
to  do  this,  and  now  we  must  insist  that 
it  be  done  before  a  mistake  of  potentially 
colossal  proportions  is  made. 

Fifth,  the  bill  specifically  acknowl- 
edges the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously  upon  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, so  that  we  can  speed  utilization  of 
the  Alaskan  energy  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  that  has  been  spread  on 
this  entire  issue,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation gap  which  results  from  inac- 
tion in  probing  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Canadian  alternative  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  During  this  period  of 
some  confusion,  there  may  be  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  to  attempt  to 
stampede  us  into  abdicating  congres- 
sional decisionmaking  authority  on  this 
extremely  important  question. 

We  must  resist  that  pressure,  while 
speeding  along  the  process  leading  to  use 
of  the  Alaskan  oil  and  gas.  This  measure 
provides  a  vehicle  toward  these  ends  in 
a  responsible  fashion  which  I  fervently 
hope  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  today  in  introducing  the  North 
Slope  Energy  Resources  Act  of  1973. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
week  not  to  overturn  the  court  of  appeals 
decision  halting  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  has  put  the  question  of 
how  best  to  transport  the  vast  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  the  lower  48  squarely  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  We  in  Congress  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  reasoned 
decision  on  this  issue  of  great  national 
importance. 

A  primary  concern  must  be  that  these 
oil  and  gas  resources  reach  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  environmental  damage.  Is  the 
right  place  the  Middle  West,  and  in  effect 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  our  Nation,  or 
is  it  the  west  coast?  Is  the  right  time 
necessarily  as  soon  as  possible — and  even 
if  it  is,  which  route,  in  practical  terms, 
promises  to  be  the  quicker  route?  And 
which  route  holds  out  the  promise  of 
doing  the  least  amount  of  overall  en- 
vironmental damage? 

We  are  all  becoming  aware  of  the 
growing  domestic  shortage  of  fuel  oil 
which  will  continue  even  with  Alaskan 
oil.  Many  experts  predict  that  about  50 
percent  of  our  oil  in  1980  will  come  from 
imports,  and  James  Akins  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  suggested 
that  the  figure  might  go  as  high  as  60 
percent. 

But  the  burden  of  imports  would  not 
fall  evenly  on  all  sectors  of  the  country. 
Without  an  Alaskan  pipeline,  the  esti- 
mate is  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
supply  needs  of  the  west  coast  would 
have  to  come  from  imports  with  about 
half  coming  from  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  Midwest,  however,  the  corresponding 
figure  is  a  75-percent  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil  with  two-thirds  coming  from 
the  Middle  East.  In  other  words,  one- 


half  of  the  Midwest's  oil  supply  would 
have  to  come  from  the  volatile  nations 
of  the  Middle  East. 

It  becomes  a  highly  important  ques- 
tion, then,  where  the  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  should  be  transported.  If  it 
were  transported  to  the  Midwest,  for  ex- 
ample, it  could  supply  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  Midwest's  total  needs  in  1980 — 
lessening  the  Midwest's  dependence  on 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  about  28 
percent,  still  a  figui'e  about  5  percent 
higher  than  the  west  coast  without  Alas- 
kan oil. 

Based  on  this  and  other  information 
which  is  already  available,  I  think  it  is 
already  clear  that  a  route  across  Canada 
to  the  Midwest  would  make  more  sense — 
both  as  to  how  we  utilize  our  natural  re- 
sources and  as  to  how  we  treat  the  en- 
vironment. The  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  pass 
through  an  area  of  earthquakes  epicen- 
ters, and  the  selected  site  for  storage  and 
transmission  facilities — in  the  Alaskan 
port  city  of  Valdez — is  exactly  where  a 
1964  earthquake  destroyed  the  original 
town  on  this  site.  Such  environmental 
hazards  could  be  avoided  by  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  route.  Even  the  Cana- 
dians seem  to  prefer  a  pipeUne  under  and 
over  their  land  rather  than  face  the 
•prospects  of  a  large  oilspill  off  their 
Pacific  coastline. 

However,  much  of  the  information  on 
a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  is  prelimi- 
nary, and  further  information  is  need- 
ed— information  about  its  cost,  its  envi- 
ronmental effect,  and  its  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  In  addition,  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  as  to  how  this  pipe- 
line would  be  cooperatively  financed, 
constructed  and  operated  must  take 
place. 

This  legislation  would  meet  those 
needs.  It  would: 

First.  Prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  granting  any  rights-of- 
way  permits  across  Federal  lands  for  any 
delivery  system  for  Alaskan  oil  and  gas; 
Second.  Urge  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  opwn  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  immediately  to  deter- 
mine the  answers  to  a  number  of  vital 
questions  relating  to  a  trans-Canadi.in 
route  to  deliver  North  Sl0E>e  oil  and  gas 
for  which  we  now  have  no  definite  an- 
swers : 

Third.  Mandate  a  thorough  study  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  on  a 
variety  of  questions  concerning  a  trans- 
Canadian  alternative,  such  as  its  effects 
on  national  security,  on  consumers  and 
on  American  balance  of  payments.  This 
study  could  be  adopted  by  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  as  an  Environmental  Im- 
pact statement  piu-suant  to  the  National 
Environmenal  Policy  Act; 

Fourth.  Set  a  6-month  deadline  for 
the  conclusion  of  negotiaticois  and  a  9- 
month  deadline  for  conclusion  of  the 
NSF  study; 

Fifth.  Express  congressional  intent  to 
act  expeditiously  after  the  information 
generated  from  the  negotiations  and  the 
National  Science  Foundatiwi  study  were 
submitted  to  Congress; 

Sixth.  Grant  authority  to  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  to  act  definitively   on 
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rights-of-way  matters  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Witliin  1  year.  then.  Congress  could 
make  a  truly  informed  judgment  as  to 
iiow  best  to  transport  the  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  to  the  lower  48  States. 

Some  might  say  that  the  passage  of 
'his  act  would  only  delay  the  construc- 
tiun  of  any  pipeline.  But  this  belies  the 
practical  possibilities.  If  Congress  de- 
cided within  a  year  and  a  half — or  by  the 
end  of  this  Congress — to  build  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline,  delivexy  of  oil  to  the 
lower  48  could  begin  by  1979.  Even  if  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  were  to  begin  within 
the  next  few  moiths.  delivery  could  not 
begin  unUl  1977.  If  a  neutral  act  were  to 
be  passed,  there  could  still  be  litigation 
on  the  environmental  problems  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  These  delays  could  last 
well  beyond  1979. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  the  Congress 
to  act  hastily  and  unwisely.  I  am  hope- 
ful my  colleagues  will  agree,  and  I  m-ge 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  necessai-y  leg- 
islation. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoNG) : 

S.  1566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii. 
Guam.  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
west  coast,  and  to  prevent  certain  inter- 
ruptions thereof.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi*.  President,  early  in 
this  Congress,  I  introduced.  S.  231.  The 
Hawaii  PubUc  Interest  Protection  Act. 
to  deal  with  the  most  critical  problem 
afifecting  my  State,  our  vulnerability  to 
surface  shipping  interruptions.  That 
measure  placed  a  60-day  moratorium  on 
the  imposition  of  any  shipping  strike  or 
boycott  affecting  the  west  coast-Hawaii 
trade  and  originating  on  the  west  coast. 

Since  the  inti-oduction  of  that  meas- 
ure, it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  comment  from  concerned 
citizens,  shippers,  and  others  both  in 
Hawaii  and  elsewhere  in  our  Nation. 

These  discussions  demonstrated  a 
strong  desire  to  add  to  the  length  of  the 
moratorium  and  to  include  the  island 
of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territories,  which  have  a  similar 
problem,  under  coverage  of  such  an  act. 

There  was  also  a  desire  to  draft  a 
measvu-e  which  would  have  the  support 
of  all  members  of  our  Hawaii  delegation. 

For  that  reason.  I  wish  to  introduce 
today,  together  with  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  Senator  Hiram  Fonc,  a  measure 
to  be  known  as  the  Hawaii  and  U.S. 
Pacific  Island  Surface  Commerce  Act 
of  1973. 

This  measure  extends  that  period  of 
the  strike  moratoriimi  to  160  days.  It 
includes  the  islands  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  applies  to  shipping  stoppages  originat- 
ing at  the  west  coast  ports  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  California  or  upon 
the  ships  plying  the  trade  to  and  from 
those  ports  and  Hawaii  and  the  other 
U.S.  Pacific  islands. 

The  justification  for  such  a  measure 
lies    in    our    unique    geography,    which 


It  of  all  cargo  by 
I  State. 

>  act  places  some 
I  strike  or  lockout 

trade.  It  leaves 
jwever,  the  eco- 


makes  us  so  depeiKieit  upon  a  single 
mode  of  surface  trans  lortatlon,  and  in 
our  unique  vulnerabiU;y  as  a  resiUt  of 
that  dependence.  WeT  are  not  asking 
for  special  consideration.  We  are  asking 
for  special  legislation  tp  provide  us  with 
a  degree  of  equity  wita  the  other  States 
of  the  Union.  They  halve  trains,  trucks, 
barges,  ships,  automobiles,  and  buses.  We 
have  but  one  mode  of  feurface  transport 
which  carries  99  percej 
weight  coming  into  oi 

We  recognize  that 
limit  upon  the  right 
the  west  coast-Hawaij 
virtually  unaffected, 
nomic  forces  through  ^hich  labor -man- 
agement   differences    Jiave    historically 
been  resolved  in  free  negotiation. 

The  Hawaii  trade  (onstitutes  some- 
what less  than  3  perc  ;nt  of  the  dock- 
side  labor  at  the  wesi  coast  ports.  By 
adding  the  other  UJS.  P  icific  Islands  that 
percentage  is  increasi  d  to  about  S'/i 
percent. 

Of  the  shipboard  lab  >r  some  7  percent 
is  involved.  The  carrieri .  operating  in  the 
Hawaii  trade  constitute  less  than  13  per- 
cent of  the  voting  pov  er  in  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association,  the  bargaining 
agent  for  management 

I  believe  in  labor-ms  nagement  agree- 
ments freely  arrived  at  I  believe  that  no 
settlement  which  is  im  x>sed  from  with- 
out, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  either 
party,  is  going  to  pro/e  a  satisfactory 
and  enduring  agreement  which  will  be 
faithfully  implemented 

We  have  experienced  179  days  of  ship- 
ping stoppages  in  the  I  :awaii-west  coast 
trade  in  the  past  21  mc  nths.  The  cost  of 
these  interruptions  ha^e  been  not  only 
significant  but  draniati :.  While  the  cost 
of  living  nationally  ha ;  risen  at  an  ex- 
cessive rate  we  in  Ha^  all  have  experi- 
enced an  even  faster  increase  in  that 
cost.  We  have  also  ex  )erienced  an  in- 
crease in  imemploymen ;  causing  our  im- 
employment  to  exceed  the  national  av- 
erage for  the  first  tinv  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

In  January  of  1972, 1  held  hearings  on 
a  previous  measme  wlich  I  had  intro- 
duced. These  extensiv;  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Merchint  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  heard  testi  nony  for  a  full 
3  days  in  Honolulu.  1/liile  it  Is  most 
difficult  to  ascribe  exa  :t  dollar  figures 
to  the  damage,  or  exac ,  numbers  to  the 
increased  unemployed  ind  to  detail  the 
specific  businesses  whic^  went  bankrupt 
as  a  result  of  shipping;  interruptions,  it 
became  most  evident  ffliat  the  damage 
was  of  major  proper ti)ns,  that  it  was 
long  term,  that  for  mi  ny  it  was  cata- 
strophic, and  that  it  w  is  not  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  strike, 

The  very  threat  of  a  work  stoppage 
forces  excessive  invent  iry  building,  in- 
creased storage  costs,  a  (id  higher  prices 
for  the  people  of  H&v,s  Li.  On  nimierous 
occasions  when  there  In  s  been  no  actual 
stoppage  in  shipping  th ;  mere  threat  of 
such  stoppage  has  cos;  the  people  of 
Hawaii  dearly.  Tlierefor ;,  one  of  the  key 
advantages  of  the  propo  sal  which  I  have 
introduced  is  the  fact  thi  t  it  would  seciu-e 
the  people  of  Hawaii    :rom  the  heavy 


burden  imposed  by  even  the  threat  of  a 
work  stoppage  over  which  they  have  no 
conti*ol. 

I  would  like  to  make 
colleagues  that  we  do  n(t  seek  security 
from  all  shipping  stoppai  ;es.  This  meas- 
ure does  not  apply  to  the  se  shipping  in- 
terruptions which  origliate  in  Hawaii 
and  over  which  our  labor  unions  and  om- 
management  and  the  people  in  Hawaii 
have  any  direct  influence,  It  does  address 
itself  only  to  those  cases  where  Hawaii 
is  held  hostage  to  a  dispute  not  of  our 
making  and  beyond  our  ability  to  re- 
solve. It  does  so  with  minimum  inter- 
ference to  the  normal  fcrces  and  proc- 
esses by  which  labor  and  management 
resolve  their  differences.  It  does  so  in  a 
wholly  workable  maimer  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  fair  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. Above  all  it  do<s  so  in  a  man- 
ner which  provides  fair  treatment  for 
the  people  of  Hawaii  wh<  •  are  not  direct 
participants  in  such  a  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  expect  that  the 
above  measure,  the  Hawaii  and  U.S.  Pa- 
cific Islands  Surface  Coimnerce  Act  of 
1973,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  which  iti  very  similar 
predecessor  bill  was  referred  earlier  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  jo  n  vrtth  my  col- 
league, Senator  Fong,  ir  cosponsorship 
of  another  measiure  todiy  designed  to 
alleviate  the  problems  resulting  from  our 
too  frequent  shipping  internB>tions. 
This  measure  provides  f oi  a  common  ex- 
piration date  for  all  labor  contracts  af- 
fecting Hawaii-west  coast  surface  ship- 
ping in  the  longshore  and  maritime 
trades.  In  providing  for  such  common 
expiration  dates  and  in  pr  Dviding  a  mini- 
mum 3  years  diiration  tor  these  con- 
tracts we  will  secure  a  degree  of  assur- 
ance  in  the  community  )f  the  Hawaii - 
west  coast  trade  which  m  ill  be  of  major 
benefit  to  the  people  of  1  lawaii. 

We  have  received  assurances  from 
management  and  from  miny  of  the  labor 
unions  involved  that  they  look  with  sym- 
pathy upon  such  a  develcbment.  We  be- 
lieve that  even  if  It  may  be  possible  to 
get  voluntary  complianc;  with  such  a 
practice  legislation  will  p  rove  helpful.  It 
will  provide  firmer  guarantee  against 
future  interruptions  of  th  e  frequency  we 
have  had  in  the  recent  last.  I  am  per- 
sonally hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  our  unique  problem  and  our 
need  for  special  legislalive  relief  and 
support  these  measures. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  today  wit  i  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Dai  iel  K.  Inouye 
and  our  two  Representatives,  Spark 
Matsunaga  and  Patsy  Mi  nk,  in  offering 
the  Hawaii  and  U.S.  PacU  Ic  Islands  Sur- 
face Commerce  Act  of  197:  i. 

Under  this  bill,  in  any  w  sst  coast  mari- 
time or  longshore  striks  or  lock-out. 
Hawaii  and  the  other  Pac  flc  islands  un- 
der U.S.  jurisdiction  woulc  continue  to  be 
served  for  160  days  by  nori  nal  west  coast - 
Hawaii  and  west  coast-I  .S.  Pacific  Is- 
lands shipping  transport. :  n  other  words, 
in  a  strike  or  lock-out  wl  ich  halts  west 
coast  shipping.  Hawaii,  Gi  tam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Tirrltory  of  the 
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Pacific  Islands  would  be  exempt  from  the 
transportation  tie-up  for  up  to  160  days. 

The  four  members  of  the  Hawaii  Dele- 
gation are  also  cosponsoring  a  bill  being 
introduced  today  in  both  Houses  in- 
tended to  aid  Hawaii  and  the  other  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands  by  requiring  identical  ex- 
piration dates  for  all  west  coast  long- 
shore and  maritime  contracts.  This  would 
sharply  reduce  the  number  of  recurring 
crises  in  contract  talks  affecting  shipping 
between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  and 
the  west  coast  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Is- 
lands and  would  prolong  the  periods  of 
assured  shipping  services  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

My  introductory  remarks  and  a  full 
explanation  of  the  uniform  contract  ex- 
piration date  bill  win  be  foimd  elsewhere 
in  the  Congressional  Record  today. 

These  bills  have  been  prepared  with  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  disastrous  Impact 
which  an  obstruction  or  closing  of  the 
west  coast  seaports  has  on  the  economies 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Territories  imder  the 
U.S.  flag  in  the  Pacific — Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  They  are,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  assure  for  a  substantial  period 
the  continued  normal  fiow  of  ocean  com- 
merce between  the  west  coast  seaports 
and  these  iBlands. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  facts  of  life  in 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  must  de- 
pend to  so  great  an  extent  as  Hawaii  on 
one  single  mode  of  transportation — ship- 
ping— for  the  movement  of  the  goods  and 
supplies  essential  to  sustain  our  people 
and  economy. 

The  48  contiguous  States  and  Alaska 
are  served  by  a  variety  of  transportation 
services — trucks,  trains,  buses,  automo- 
biles, aircraft  and,  for  the  most  part, 
ships  as  well.  If  one  means  of  transporta- 
tion Is  shut  down,  alternatives  are  gen- 
erally available,  although  they  may  be 
more  costly  and  less  convenient. 

An  estimated  99  percent  of  the  total 
freight  tonnage  between  Hawaii  and  the 
U.S.  mainland,  however,  is  normally  car- 
ried by  ship.  In  other  words,  almost  all 
of  the  Imports  essential  to  modern  liv- 
ing and  the  exports  which  are  vital  to 
Hawaii's  economic  health  depend  solely 
on  ocean  transportation. 

Air  transport  carries  the  remaining 
1  percent,  except  when  shipping  Is  in- 
terrupted and  air  cargo  becomes  the 
only  alternative.  Then  It  has  the  capac- 
ity to  handle  at  most  between  2  and  2V2 
percent  of  the  normal  freight  tonnage, 
and  Hawaii  must  forego  the  other  97 
percent. 

Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  must 
also  depend  heavily,  of  com-se.  upon 
ocean  transportation  service. 

An  -excellent  study  of  transportation 
stoppage  in  Hawaii  by  E>r.  Thomas  K. 
Hitch  of  the  Firat  Hawaiian  Bank  has 
just  been  published.  Appropriately  en- 
titled "Hawaii:  The  Most  Vulnerable 
State  in  the  Nation."  it  analyzes  the  pre- 
eminently export-Import  nature  of  Ha- 
waii's economy  and  its  consequent  ex- 
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treme  vulnerability  to  a  shipping  tieup. 
Dr.  Hitch  observes  in  his  study  that — 

If  a  thing  can't  be  made  out  of  lava,  coral, 
air,  water,  or  semltropical  plants,  tben  tb« 
chances  are  good  that  Hawaii  must  import 
it  or  Its  components. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Hitch's 
study,  which  describes  Hawaii's  export- 
import  economy  in  considerable  detail, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  Hawaii  and  U.S.  Pacific  Islands 
Surface  Commerce  Act  of  1973,  provides 
that  no  west  coast  maritime  or  longshore 
strike  or  lockout  shall  be  permitted  to 
interrupt  normal  shipping  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Ha- 
waii or  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific 
under  the  American  flag — Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Paciflc  Islands — for  a  period  of  160 
days  following  the  first  day  of  such  strike 
or  lockout. 

An  injunction  to  secure  an  exemption 
may  be  petitioned  for  in  any  Federal  dis- 
trict court  having  jurisdiction  by  any 
employer  or  labor  organization  which  Is 
a  party  to  the  strike  or  lockout,  by  the 
Govei-nor  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  or  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

An  exemption  inj  miction  may  not  be 
requested  if  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  is 
In  effect.  If  a  Taft-Hartley  inunction  is 
obtained,  the  running  of  the  exemption 
Injimctlon  shall  be  suspended  until  the 
Taft-Hartley  injimctlon  Is  discharged. 

For  example,  the  160-day  exemption 
injunction  may  run  for  100  days,  fol- 
lowed by  an  80-day  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion, followed  by  the  remaining  60  days 
of  the  160-day  exemption  period,  provid- 
ing a  total  of  240  days  of  protection  for 
Hawaii  and  the  other  U.S.  Paciflc  islands. 

Employees  working  duiing  the  exemp- 
tion period  will  be  subject  to  the  wages, 
hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  of  their  last  contract,  but 
additional  wages  shall  be  paid  retroac- 
tively for  this  period  If  a  part  of  a  new 
agreement  resolving  the  labor  dispute. 

For  purposes  of  the  act,  an  interrup- 
tion of  shipping  services  is  defined  as 
first,  a  refusal  at  a  west  coast  port  to  load 
or  imload  cargo  or  to  permit  the  loading 
or  unloading  of  cargo  destined  for  or 
shipped  from  Hawaii  or  any  U.S.  Pacific 
island  or  second,  a  refusal  to  operate  or 
permit  the  operation  of  a  ship  with  cargo 
destined  for  or  originating  from  Hawaii 
or  any  U.S.  Pacific  Island  If  any  such 
refusal  was  a  cause  of  a  ship  leaving  the 
dock  facility  more  than  48  hours  late  or 
not  being  unloaded  more  than  48  hours 
after  arrival. 

I  m-ge  that  prompt  consideration  be 
given  this  160-day  exemption  bill  by  the 
committees  to  which  it  will  be  referred 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
from  our  49  sister  States  will  support 
this  urgently  needed  bill  and  the  second 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  uniform  con- 
tract expiration  date  in  the  maritime 
and  longshore  industries. 


I  can  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Hawaii 
when  I  say  that  we  shall  be  forever  grate- 
ful for  statutory  safeguards  to  protect 
our  ocean  lifeline. 

Exhibit  1 

Chapteb  I — "HAWAns  Vulnerabilitv  to 
Teanspobtation  Stkikes" 

A  part  from  her  uniquely  leoUted  location, 
HawaU  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  trans- 
portation strikes  because  her  economy  is 
preeminently   an  export-import  economy. 

Were  we  largely  self-sufficient  based  upon 
producing  locally  the  things  we  consume, 
then  the  situation  would  be  different.  But  it 
is  obviously  not  economically  feasible  nor 
physically  possible  for  the  Islands  to  produce 
a  complete  range  of  goods  for  a  population 
of  only  around  800,000.  With  the  exception 
of  bauxite,  which  has  never  been  mined 
commercially,  Hawaii  has  no  metal  resources. 
The  islands  have  few  nonmetiaiic  minerals 
and  no  deposits  of  oil  or  coal.  Land  suitable 
for  agriculture  is  limited  and  its  avaUabUlty 
is  shrinking  with  increasing  urban  demands. 
Thus  about  80  percent  of  all  physical  com- 
modities purchased  by  residents  of  Hawaii 
come  from  overseas,  mainly  from  the  Main- 
land states  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  look  at  this  situation  Item  by  Item 
rooD 

Aside  from  sugar,  pineapple,  and  a  few 
other  export  crops,  agricultural  production 
in  HawaU  is  on  a  fairly  small  scale.  We  de- 
pend on  imports,  mostly  from  the  Continen- 
tal XJB.,  tor  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
we  consume. 

Imports  account  for  62  percent  of  the  beef 
consumed  in  the  State,  64  percent  of  the 
pork,  76  percent  of  the  chicken,  and  all  of 
the  lamb,  mutton,  and  turkey.'  Although 
we  are  largely  self-sufficient  In  fresh  milk 
and  eggs,  we  bring  in  aU  of  our  butter  and 
margarine,  moet  of  It  from  the  Mainland 
Even  the  meat  and  dairy  products  produced 
locally  are  ultimately  dependent  on  imports, 
staoe  nearly  all  of  our  livestock  feed  comes 
in  from  other  states. 

Some  68  percent  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
marketed  In  Hawaii  are  Imported  (nearly  aU 
from  the  West  Coast) — including  99  percent 
of  the  potatoes.  89  percent  of  the  carrots. 
68  percent  of  the  lettuce,  and  44  percent  of 
the  tomatoes.  And  this  doesn't  include 
frozen  and  canned  vegetables,  all  of  which 
are  brought  In  from  outside.  The  State  does 
produce  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  but  its 
Imports  of  such  Mainland  fruits  as  oranges, 
apples,  pears,  and  grapefruit  total  more  than 
31  million  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  exception  of  corn,  no  grain  Is 
produced  locally  for  human  consumption. 
Rice  occupies  much  the  same  position  In 
the  Hawaiian  diet  as  potatoes  do  in  the 
typiciU  Mainlanders  diet.  About  66  million 
pounds  of  rice  are  brought  into  Hawaii  annu- 
ally, mostly  from  the  Sacramento  area. 
Yearly  imports  of  around  68  million  pounds 
of  Mainland  wheat  are  milled  locally  to  pro- 
duce 90  percent  of  the  flour  consumed  in 
the  State,  while  another  6.6  mUlion  pounds 
of  Mainland-milled  flour  make  up  the  re- 
maining 10  percent. 

In  addition  to  dairy  processing  and  flour 
mUling.  food  processing  in  Hawaii  is  con- 
centrated largely  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
canned  pineapple,  fruit  juices  and  preserves, 
canned  fish,  bakery  products,  and  some 
ethnic  foods — and  even  these  Industries  rely 
to  varjing  degrees  on  materials,  machinery, 
and  containers  brought  in  from  outside  the 
State.  We  are  entirely  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  such  things  as  cereals,  baby  foods, 
soups,  cheese  (except  cottage  cheese),  TV 
dinners,  pet  food,  wine  and  most  hard  li- 
quors, cooking  oils,  most  salt,  and  an  end- 
less list  of  other  food  Items. 


^rigures   are   for    1970.   the   most   recent 
year  in  which  shipping  was  uninterrupted. 
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Hawaii's  garment  Industry  produces  Is- 
land-style  sportswear  which  meets  some  of 
the  needs  of  local  residents  for  work  as  well 
as  play.  But  unlike  the  tourist  in  Walklki, 
local  residents  don't  normally  spend  all  of 
their  time  in  aloha  shirts,  mutimuus,  and  bi- 
kinis. We  need  business  suits  and  dresses, 
shoes,  socks  or  hose,  sweaters,  belts,  under- 
wear— all  of  which  must  come  from  outside 
the  State.  One  large  Honolulu  department 
store  estimates  that  only  30  percent  of  its 
women's  clothing  and  20  percent  of  its  men's 
clothing  sales  are  of  locally  manufactured 
goods.  Nearly  all  of  the  rest  of  its  stock 
is  brought  In  from  the  Mainland  U.8. 

Even  the  local  garment  industry  is  by  no 
means  self-sufficient.  There  is  no  textile  man- 
ufacturing in  the  State,  except  for  the  print- 
ing of  some  imported  fabrics.  UntU  recently 
around  90  percent  of  the  fabric  used  by  local 
garment  manufacturers  was  imported  from 
Ji^an.  (While  Japan  remains  the  major  sup- 
plier, revaluation  of  the  yen  and  rising  prices 
In  that  country  have  caused  the  industry 
to  turn  increasingly  to  other  sources  in  Asia 
and  the  Mainland  XJS.)  Although  only  a  local 
dock  tie-up  can  seriously  interfere  with  the 
bulk  of  Hawaii's  textile  imports,  since  fabric 
are  largely  of  foreign  origin,  interruption  on 
the  Mainland-Hawaii  route  can  still  afTect 
garment  producton.  The  industry  relies  on 
Mainland  manufacturers  for  most  of  the  but- 
tlons,  zippers,  and  thread  it  uses. 

TRANSPORTATION    EQUIPMENT 

With  the  exception  of  boats  and  special- 
ized truck  bodies  (both  made  from  imported 
materials),  Hawaii  manufactures  no  trans- 
portation equipment.  All  cars,  trucks,  buses, 
airplanes,  tires,  batteries,  and  parts  must  be 
imported.  Demand  Is  substantial.  In  1971, 
there  were  more  than  425.000  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  the  State,  and  new  cars  sold 
In  Honolulu  County  alone  totaled  more  than 
32,000. 

Over  half  of  the  cars  brought  into  Hawaii 
come  from  Mainland  ports  on  U.S.  vessels. 
In  1970,  with  no  transportation  tie-ups, 
American-made  autoe  accounted  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  new  cars  sold  in  Honolulu  Coun- 
ty. (In  strike-plagued  1971,  American  cars 
fell  to  51  percent  of  the  total,  but  in  1972 
they  rebounded  to  65  percent.)  The  increas- 
ingly popular  Japanese  makes,  which  have 
accounted  for  aboue  one-third  of  new  car 
sales  in  Honolulu  in  recent  years,  are  Im- 
ported from  the  country  of  origin  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels,  as  are  Volkswagen  and  some 
other  European  cars.  But  several  European 
makes  and  most  European  auto  parts  are 
shipped  to  Hawaii  from  West  Coast  ports  on 
American  ships. 

OTHER    MACHINERT 

Hawaii's  almost  toUl  lack  of  metal  re- 
sources makes  the  State  ultimately  depend- 
ent on  Imports  for  all  types  of  machinery — 
home,  office,  and  industrial.  There  is  some 
machinery  manufactured  locally,  primarily 
agricultural  equipment,  but  of  course  the 
raw  materials  are  Imported.  All  such  goods 
as  typewriters,  television  sets,  radios,  refrig- 
erators, computers,  cash  registers,  clothes 
washers  and  dryers,  and  communications 
equipment — as  well  as  arts  for  all  of  them — 
must  be  brought  in  from  either  the  Main- 
land VS.  or  abroad. 

PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

There  are  no  pulp  or  paper  mills  in  Hawaii. 
We  depend  on  imports,  either  in  raw  or  fin- 
ished form,  for  all  of  the  paper  products 
consumed  in  the  State — paper  towels,  toilet 
paper,  and  napkins  for  homes;  stationery,  en- 
velopes, and  printed  forms  for  offices  and 
banlEs;  industrial  paper  goods  and  contain- 
ers for  factories;  and  newsprint  and  coated 
paper  for  the  printing  industry.  In  1970, 
when  shipping  was  normal,  we  imported  more 
than  166,000  tons  of  pulp,  paper,  and  printed 
matter.  Around  38,000  tons  was  newsprint, 
which  comes  primarily  from  Canada.  But  of 


the  remaining  128,000  tons,  more  than  98 
percent  came  from  the  Blainli  nd  states. 

MEDICAL   SUPPLII  9 

Hawaii  depends  on  Malnia  id  UJ3.  manu- 
facturers for  all  of  its  drug  i  and  hospital 
supplies.  Because  of  the  crll  leal  nature  of 
these  items,  of  course,  the  S  tate  has  never 
had  to  do  without,  even  in  tl  e  most  serious 
transportation  strikes.  One  m^Jor  distributor 
reports  that  16  percent  of  lt»  medical  sup- 
plies are  normally  brought  In  by  air,  and 
that  most  other  essentials  can  be  given  prior- 
ity in  air  shipment  during  maritime  or  dock 
strikes.  Emergency  arrangen|ents  could  be 
made  in  a  major  airline  strike.  But  the  fact 
that  such  emergency  measured  are  necessary 
only  further  emphasizes  Hawaii's  vulnera- 
bility to  transportation  interruptions. 

BUILDINC    MATERULS 

Construction  is  big  businesR  in  Hawaii.  At 
its  peak  in  1970  (before  the  Vest  Coast  dock 
strike  and  a  general  business  i  ilowdown) ,  the 
industry  accounted  for  7.6  percent  of  total 
employment  In  the  State,  coi  apared  to  only 
4.3  percent  in  the  VS.  as  a  wl  ole.  Total  con- 
struction in  place  was  valuec  at  more  than 
(783.8  million,  or  the  equivali  nt  of  22.6  per- 
cent of  total  personal  Income  while  nation- 
ally it  was  equivalent  to  only  11.7  percent. 
The  Industry  depends  on  Mainland  Imports 
for  nearly  all  of  its  materials  ^nd  equipment. 

Eucalyptus  robusta  is  tha  only  Hawaii- 
grown  wood  vised  in  any  qumtity  in  local 
construction,  and  it  meets  oily  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of,  the  industry's  wood  requirements. 
Hawaii's  imports  of  lumber  from  the  Main- 
land were  estimated  at  115  mi  lion  board  feet 
in  1967 — 95  percent  of  the  Sti  ,te's  total  lum- 
ber consumption.  Locally  produced  hard- 
woods made  up  only  3  percer  t  of  total  con- 
sumption, whUe  foreign  imp>rts  (primarily 
from  Canada)  accounted  for  2  percent.  Ply- 
wood and  veneer  imports  f  roE  i  the  Mainland 
were  estimated  at  22  mUlion  square  feet,  or 
86  percent  of  Hawaii's  total  consumption  of 
these  products,  with  the  res;  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  It  was  estU  aated  that  the 
construction  indiostry  account  i  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  total  vood  consump- 
tion. 

Hawaii's  mineral  resources  are  essentially 
limited  to  sand  and  gravel,  clay,  lime,  pumice 
and  volcanic  cinder,  and  bauxjte.  Cement  and 
concrete  products  are  produced  locally  for 
construction,  but  two  necessaiiy  ingredients — 
silica  sand  and  gypsum  rock— Jcome  from  the 
Continental  VS.  All  metal  majterlals  must  be 
imported  in  some  form,  generally  as  finished 
products  such  as  structural  steel,  wire,  pipe, 
plumbing  fixtures,  sheet  meti,  etc.  All  glass 
is  imported,  predominantly  f  om  the  Main- 
land as  Is  all  paint. 

AGRICULTURAL    MATE  lULS 

Even  the  State's  agricultui  eiI  industries — 
major  sources  of  export  incoi^e  and  employ- 
ment— are  far  from  self-suffloient.  Although 
some  of  the  fertilizers  used  tbr  sugar,  pine- 
apple, and  other  Island  cropi 
Hawaii,  all  ingredients  musi 
No  insecticides,  pesticides,  oi 
manufactured  from  local  materials.  Our  im 
ports  of  both  agricultural  che  nicals  and  fer- 
tilizers come  almost  exclusively  from  the 
mainland  U.S. 

Our  sugar  and  pineapple'  manufacturers 
depend  on  imports  for  machl  lery,  of  course, 
but  also  for  assorted  raw  ma  ;erlals.  For  in- 
stance, although  cans  for  Hai  alls  pineapple 
products  are  manufactured  locally,  every 
material  that  goes  into  them  — tinplate,  sol- 
der, labels,  glue — must  be  broi  ght  in. 

As  we  noted  in  our  dlscussl  on  of  foods,  in 
spite  of  repeated  attempts  1 1  develop  local 
sources  of  feed  grain,  nearly  all  of  the  feed 
consumed  by  Hawaii's  livest<ck  industry  is 
Imported  from  the  Mainland .  In  1970,  our 
feed  Inshipments  amounted  \o  nearly  166,- 
000  tons.  By  1971,  in  spite  of  dipping  inter- 
ruptions, inshipments  had  in  Teased  to  over 
177,000  tons. 
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No  industry  or  indivldiua  in  ]  lawali  is  free 
from  dependence  on  imported  goods.  Other 
items  for  which  we  depend  Ton  outside 
sources  range  from  large  houseliold  durables 
to  the  most  mundane  necessities*— toothpaste, 
razor  blades,  soap,  most  furniture,  rugs, 
household  and  hotel  linens,  coina,  cooking 
utensils,  light  bulbs,  cigaretteis— even  U.S. 
currency,  which  local  banks  sHip  in  at  the 
rate  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  If  a  thing 
can't  be  made  out  of  lava,  coral,  air,  water, 
or  semitroplcal  plants,  then  tha^  chances  are 
good  that  Hawaii  must  Import  it  or  its  com- 
ponents. I 

Obvioxisly  in  order  to  Import  commodities 
in  such  volume,  Hawaii  must  I  have  a  very 
large  export  trade  to  provide  trie  money  to 
pay  for  the  imports.  Hawaii's  [exports,  like 
the  exports  of  any  country  or  part  of  a  coun- 
try, fall  into  two  categories — visible  and  in- 
visible. T 

Hawaii's  visible— or  commodity— exports 
are  mainly  sugar  and  pineapme,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  volune  of  other 
products  that  we  produce  andjship  to  the 
Mainland  U.S.  1 

SUGAR 

In  a  normal  year  we  will  ship  [to  the  Main- 
land approximately  1,200,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar.  r 

PINEAPPLS 

Pineapple  production  is  soniewhat  more 
variable  than  sugar  productio^.  In  recent 
years,  pineapple  production,  mo*  aU  of  which 
is  shipped  to  the  Mainland,  hai  been  in  the 
range  of  17  mUUon  cases  of  salid  fruit,  11 
million  cases  of  juice,  and  1  million  of  juice 
concentrates.  It  is  expected  uiat  in  1973 
Hawaii  will  additionally  ship  to  the  Mainland 
close  to  70  million  pounds  of  fresh  pineapple. 

GARMENTS 

No  precise  figures  are  avaUaile,  but  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  W5  million  of 
garments  made  in  Hawaii  go  to  ^he  Mainland 
markets  each  year. 

PAPATA 

Since  1964,  Hawaii  has  more  than  doubled 
her  outshipments  of  fresh  pmaya  to  the 
Mainland.  Now  close  to  10  miUlbn  pounds  of 
fresh  papaya  are  air  flown  to  ipie  Mainland 
each  year  and  local  producers  llook  to  con- 
tinued expansion  of  this  mark^. 

While  Mainland  marketings  pomprlse  be- 
tween 40  and  46  percent  of  tl>e  volume  of 
Hawaii's  fresh  papaya  sales,  tie  return  on 
these  marketings  accounts  for  fO  percent  of 
papaya  receipts.  1 

In  addition  to  fresh  fruit  marketings, 
Hawaii  ships  close  to  1  millloii  pounds  of 
processed  papaya  products  to  ijhe  Mainland 
each  year.  j 

MACADAMIA  NUTS 

In  1971,  1.5  million  pounds  lof  processed 
macadamla  nuts  went  to  Mainland  markets — 
double  the  1964  volume  of  shipments.  With 
the  tremendous  planting  of  aew  trees  in 
recent  years,  as  the  orchards  niture  and  as 
more  trees  reach  the  bearing  iage,  the  in- 
crease in  macadamla  exports  tio  the  Main- 
land should  be  even  greater]  during  this 
decade. 

FLOWERS  AND  NURSERY  FRCIDUCTS 

Out-of-state  sales  of  flowers  land  nursery 
products  were  valued  at  $2.7  millon  in  1971. 
The  sale  of  anthurlums  accounted  for  56 
percent  and  orchids  28  percent  of  Hawaii's 
horticultural  exports.  Although  to  figures  are 
available,  it  Is  known  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  exports  go  to  the  Mainland. 

Anthurium  outshipments  to  the  Mainland, 
doubling  in  the  past  six  year^,  totaled  6.5 
million  flowers  last  year.  Mainland  sales  rep- 
resented 49  percent  of  Hawaii's  anthurium 
market  in  1970  and  65  percent  ii  1971. 

Hawaii's  invisible  exports — (ervices  sold 
locally  for  Mainland  dollara- consist  pri- 
marily of  sales  to  the  Federal  government 
(mainly  the  defense  agencies)  \nA  to  Main- 
land visitors. 
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DEFENSE 


AlMut  one-third  of  all  defense  agency  ex- 
penditures In  Hawaii  are  for  the  purchase  of 
commodities  or  services  from  outside  con- 
tracting agencies.  This  amounts  to  between 
S200-  and  $300-milUon  a  year,  and  a  fairly 
large  fraction  of  this  is  for  contract  construc- 
tion. Shipping  strikes,  which  interfere  dras- 
tically with  the  fiow  of  building  materials  to 
the  Islands,  cause  a  very  large  loss  In  revenue 
from  this  source. 

VISITORS 

Approximately  1.6  million  visitors  came  to 
Hawaii  last  year  from  the  Mainland  U.S., 
staying  an  average  of  9.3  days  each  (14.9 
mUllon  visitor  days)  and  spending  while  in 
Hawaii  approximately  $41  per  person  per  day 
($607  million).  There  are  various  ways  to 
measure  the  Impact  of  this  on  Hawaii's 
economy,  but  our  best  analysis  would  indi- 
cate that  visitor  spending  supports,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  close  to  20  percent  of  Hawaii's 
total  economy.  The  visitor  Uidustry  in  Hawaii 
is  of  course  completely  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  uninterrupted  service  by  the 
eight  U.S.  trunk  air  carriers  that  serve 
Hawaii. 

In  summary,  Hawaii  is  completely  depend- 
ent in  her  economic  life  on  the  movement  of 
commodities  to  and  from  the  Mainland  U.S., 
mostly  by  ship  but  partly  by  air,  and  on  the 
movement  of  people  to  and  from  the  Main- 
land U.S.,  now  entirely  by  air. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  1973  commodities 
moving  to  Hawaii  from  the  Mainland  U.S.  by 
ship  will  amount  to  5  mUlion  tons  and  by  air 
to  60,000  tons.  Commodity  movement  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Mainland  U.S.  will  be  2  million 
tons  by  ship  and  25,000  tons  by  air.  With  a 
1973  population  of  823,000,  this  will  mean 
8.6  tons  per  person  per  year.  This  amounts  to 
nearly  36  tons  for  a  family  of  four. 

As  far  as  people  are  concerned  (visitors 
plus  local  residents) ,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
1973  westbound  carriers  to  Havrail,  most  of 
which  are  domestic  trunk  carriers,  will  fly 
2.3  miUion  people  to  HawaU. 

It  Is  obvious  that  without  full,  uninter- 
rupted service  between  the  Mainland  UJ3. 
and  Hawaii,  the  Hawaiian  economy  suffers 
badly,  and  If  the  interruption  is  long  and 
severe,  we  suffer  drastically. 


By  Mr.  FONQ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE) : 

S.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unifona 
expiration  dates  for  agreements  in  long- 
shore and  maritime  industries  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia. Refeixed  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  FONG.  Iktr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce,  cm  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  Senator  Inouye, 
a  bill  which  would  requh-e  a  uniform  ex- 
piration date  for  all  west  coast  long- 
shore and  maritime  contracts. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  ofifered  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentatives Matsunaca  and  Mink  of 
Hawaii. 

Our  bill  is  the  second  of  two  measures 
the  entire  Hawaii  delegation  to  Congress 
is  sponsoring  today  to  provide  important 
safeguards  to  Hawaii's  people  and  econ- 
omy whenever  west  coast  shipping  dis- 
putes sever  our  ocean  transportation 
lifeline. 

This  measure  would  require  identical 
contract  expiration  dates  and  3-year 
terms  for  all  longshore  and  maritime 
contracts  on  the  west  coast,  beginning 
June  30,  1976  or  June  30,  1979,  in  most 
instances.  It  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  recurrent  crises  in  contract 
negotiations  which  affect  shipping  be- 


tween the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  and 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  other 
Pacific  Islands  under  the  U.S.  flag — 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
TerritoiT  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  bill  pixjvides  that  any  longshore 
or  maritime  contract  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon  or  Cahfornia  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment but  before  July  1,  1975,  shall  ex- 
pire, notwithstanding  any  terms  of  the 
agreement,  either  on  June  30,  1976  or 
June  30, 1979,  and  any  subsequent  agree- 
ment between  the  same  parties  shall  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  each  third  year  there- 
after. 

Contracts  expiring  after  June  30, 1975 
but  before  July  1, 1976,  shall  expire,  not- 
withstanding any  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, on  June  30,  1979,  and  any  subse- 
quent agreement  on  June  30th  of  each 
third  year  thereafter. 

Contracts  expiring  after  June  30,  1976, 
shall  expire,  notw^ithstanding  any  terms 
of  the  agreement,  on  the  first  June  30  of 
any  multiple  of  3  years  from  1976  (after 
the  conclusion  of  such  agreement) ,  and 
any  subsequent  agreement  shall  expire 
on  Jtme  30  of  each  third  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  economic  imcertainty  and 
public  apprehension  which  arises  in  my 
State  and  in  the  other  U.S.  Pacific  is- 
lands every  time  contract  negotiations 
commence  whose  failure  could  cut  our 
ocean  lifeline  to  the  west  coast.  There 
are  more  than  10  of  these  negotiations 
occuning  irregulaily  over  the  coui'se  of 
every  few  years,  as  contracts  between 
unions  and  management  expue  on  dif- 
ferent dates. 

The  Hawaii  delegation  recently  wrote 
to  the  west  coast  employers'  bargaining 
group,  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association, 
and  to  a  number  of  the  maritime  and 
longshore  unions  concerned,  requesting 
agreement  in  principle  on  a  uniform  con- 
trsMit  expiration  date.  As  a  result,  the  Pa- 
cific Maritime  Association  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  maritime  unions  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  Ha- 
waii delegation  are  also  joining  together 
today  in  the  Senate  and  House  to  offer 
the  Hawaii  and  \J3.  Pacific  Islands  Sur- 
face Commerce  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  would  provide  Hawaii  and  the 
other  Pacific  Islands  under  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion with  a  160 -day  exemption  from  the 
effects  of  any  west  coast  maritime  or 
longshore  dispute  which  interrupts  their 
normal  shipping  service  with  the  west 
coast.  My  remarks  on  that  bill  and  a  full 
explanation  of  its  contents  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  today's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

These  bills  have  been  drafted  and  are 
being  offered  with  an  acute  awareness  by 
the  members  of  the  Hawaii  delegation  of 
the  fact  that  our  State  and  the  other  U.S. 
Pacific  islands  suffer  an  economic  block- 
ade every  time  our  shipping  lifeline  with 
the  west  coast  is  severed — an  event  which 
occurs  all  too  frequently. 

During  the  18-month  period  which  be- 
gan July  1,  1971  and  closed  December  31, 
1972,  labor-management  disputes  in  the 
maritime  and  longshore  industries  inter- 
rupted shipping  between  the  west  coast 
and  Hawaii  and  between  the  west  coast 


and  the  other  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  no  less 
than  five  times,  for  a  total  of  179  days — 
one  day  out  of  every  three. 

When  the  ships  no  longer  come  to  call 
at  the  ports  of  Hawaii,  an  economic  crisis 
grips  the  Islands.  Everyone  is  aware  that 
our  jobs,  our  livelihoods,  our  very  futures 
are  at  the  mercy  of  what  the  parties  to 
faraway  labor-management  disputes  may 
do — disputes  in  which  Hawaii  is  not  a 
party  and  has  no  voice. 

This  represents  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, and  our  experience  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  existing  law  is  almost  totally 
inadequate  to  protect  Hawaii. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent new  options  to  follow  in  emergency 
transportation  industry  disputes,  includ- 
ing one  which  would  keep  the  ships  mov- 
ing to  Hawaii  by  allowing  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  affected  industry  and  another 
option  which  would  guarantee  settle- 
ment by  means  of  the  final  offer  selec- 
tion process. 

Now  I  am  joining  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  these  two  additional  bills  pro- 
viding a  160-day  exemption  for  Hawaii 
and  the  other  U.S.  Pacific  islands  in  the 
event  of  a  west  coast  shipping  strike  or 
lockout  and  uniform  contract  expiration 
dates  for  the  west  coast  longshore  and 
maritime  industry. 

I  uige  that  both  bills  be  given  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittees to  which  they  are  respectivelj- 
referred  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
And  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  tills  urgently  needed  legislation 
their  support.  In  view  of  Hawaii's  unique 
geography,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend a  much  needed  helping  hand  to  the 
citizens  of  the  50Ui  State  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  the  other  island  areas  in 
the  Pacific  under  the  UJ5.  flag. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  west  coast  shipping  contract  uni- 
form expiration  date  bill  be  printed  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bcpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  agree- 
ment between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization  governing  any  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  longshore  or 
maritime  Industry  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon  or  California  which  is  entered 
into — 

(1)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  Act  but  before  July  1,  1975.  shaU  expire, 
notwilhstanding  any  terms  of  the  agreement, 
either  on  June  30.  1976,  or  on  June  30,  1979. 
and  any  subsequent  agreement  between  sucli 
employer  and  labor  organization  shall  expire 
on  June  30  of  each  third  year  thereafter; 

(2)  after  June  30.  1975.  but  before  July  1. 
1976.  shall  expire,  notwithstanding  any  terms 
of  the  agreement,  on  June  30,  1979.  and  any 
subsequent  agreement  between  such  em- 
ployer and  labor  organiziatlou  shall  expire 
on  June  30  of  each  third  year  thereafter;  or 

(3)  after  June  30.  1976,  shall  e.xplre,  not- 
withstanding any  terms  of  the  agreement, 
on  the  first  June  30  of  any  multiple  of  three 
years  from  1976  (after  the  conclusion  of  such 
agreement)  and  any  subsequent  agreement 
between  such  employer  and  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  expire  on  June  30  of  each  third 
year  thereafter. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  316,  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  by  designating  certain  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
and  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
TuNMET)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  397,  to  reqtiire  disclosure  of  financial 
interests  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  congressional  employees. 

8.    783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monsale) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  783,  to 
establish  the  Everglades-Big  Cypress 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

8.    883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  California,  (Mr.  Tunney), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  882,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  355  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings 
for  the  disabilities  of  veterans. 

S.    971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  971,  the 
Home  Preservation  Act  of  1972. 

B.    1007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon   (Mr.   Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1007,  to 
provide  for  increased  foreign  commerce 
involving  small  businesses. 

S.  1034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Pell),  was 
added  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  1024,  a  bill 
to  create  a  Department  of  Peace. 

S.  1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Cook),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1076,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  readjust 
the  schedule  of  rating  for  the  disabilities 
of  veterans;  to  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of 
hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities  and 
regional  offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of 
real  property  imder  the  jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  Administration  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker  (for  Mr. 
Bayh)  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock » ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Maihias),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams > ,  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1082,  the  Bread  Tax  Repeal 
Act  of  1973. 

S.  1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
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Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1199,  amending  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  a  married  couple  to  de- 
duct certain  household  and  dependent 
care  expenses  when  one  spouse  is  a  full- 
time  student  to  the  same  extent  that  a 
deduction  would  be  allclwable  were  both 
spouses  employed. 

S.  1221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IBible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  York  (Mi'.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  North]  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ♦ere  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1221,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
Federal  employees  shall  be  oiUtled  to 
accumulate  annual  le^ve  in  excess  (A 
thirty  days,  or  receive  pfeyment  therefor, 
for  periods  such  emplojiees  have  been  in 
a  missing  status  while  ^rving  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.    1370 

At  the  request  of  Mr. '  [*unney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1270,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Sant  i  Monica  Moun- 
tain smd  Seashore  Natli  inal  Urban  Park. 

B.    1283 

At  the  request  of  Ii[r.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Is  and  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alas]  a  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 
the  Senator  from  Floric  a  (Mr.  Qurney)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  JJew  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  were  added  a  cosponsors  of 
S.  1283,  the  National  2nergy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1973. 

S.    1399 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Symington,  the 
Senator  from  West  Vli  ginla  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1299,  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  so  as  to  permit  ci  ies  vnth  popula- 
tions below  50,000  to  c  invert  urban  re- 
newal projects  to  a  thr(  e-fourths  capital 
grant  formula. 

S.    1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Eastland)  tlie  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Doiunick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1300,  o  impose  appro- 
priate penalties  for  pei  sons  convicted  of 
offenses  involving  hero  n  and  morphine. 

S.    134(1 

At  the  request  of  Mr. :  fACKsoN,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsi  r  of  S.  1340,  a  bill 
to  retain  coverage  un<  er  the  laws  pro- 
viding employee  benefits,  such  as  com 
pensation  for  injury, 
insurance,  and  health 


retirement,   life 
benefits,  for  em- 


ployees of  the  Govemn  ent  of  the  United 


Indian  tribal  or- 
services  in  con- 


States  who  transfer  to 
ganizations  to  perform 
nection  with  governi  lental  or  other 
activities  which  are  oi  have  been  per- 
formed by  Govemmen  employees  in  or 
for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    147! 

Ir 


At  the  request  of 
Senator  from  Olakhomk 
the  Senator  from  Idaqo 
the   Senator   from 
field) ,  and  the  Senato ' 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were 


Oi  egon 


sbrs  of  S.  1475,  allowing  a  double  invest- 
ment credit  for  property  In  rural  areas 
providing  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

S.    1500 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJ  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HxncPHREY)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1500,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investif  atlon  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  of  Jthe  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderecl 


Pearson,  the 

(Mr.  Bartlett), 

(Mr.  Church), 

(Mr.   Hat- 

f  rom  Minnesota 

added  as  cospon- 


8.    153T 


Weicker,  the 
I  [Carolina    (Mr. 


At  the  request  of  Itir, 
Senator  from  South 
Hollings),  and  the  Senitor  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  wetre  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1527,  the  Lobster  Conser- 
vation and  Control  Act  o  I  1973. 


CHANGE   OP  REFERENCE   OF 
CERTAIN   Bl^iS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  MT.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  oonsideration  of  S.  140  and 
S.  799,  and  that  these  bills  be  referred 
to  the  Veterans'  Affsilrs  Committee.  Both 
of  these  bills  amend  tiile  38  and  are 
therefore  within  the  junsdiction  of  the 
latter  committee.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJLCER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordereq. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  p.  897,  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  bill  extends  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  his  civil  works  capacity,  and 
therefore  falls  within  th^  jursidiction  of 
the  Public  Works  Coi 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
objection,  it  is  so  orden 

Mr.     SYMINGTON 
unanimous  consent  is  n 
Veterans'    Affairs    Coi 
charged  from  further 
S.  383  and  S.  608.  and 
be  refeiTed  to  the  Senate 
Committee.  The  Veteri 
mittee  has  informally  advised  our  com 
mittee  staff  of  their  concurrence  in  this 
action.  These  bills  amendltitles  37  and  10, 
respectively,  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Savices  Commit 
tee. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFI^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ttee 

CER.  Without 

r.     President, 

ested  that  the 

ttee    be    dis- 

nsideration  of 

hat  these  bills 

ed  Services 

Affairs  Com- 


CHANGE  of  REFERENCE  OP  S.  447 


and 


separate 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prekldent 
aiy  of  1973  I  reintroduce 
Burke   Foreign  Trade 
Act  of  1973.  Later  that 
the  Foreign  Trade  and 
into   a  number   of 
Inadvertently,  S.  447  which 
reporting  requirements 
Import   Bank   and  othe^ 
referred  to  the  Senate 
Government  Operations 
I  ask  unanimous  consen  . 
rereferred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  to  be  considerec 


in  Janu- 
the  Hartke- 
Investment 
n^onth,  I  divided 
[nvestment  Act 
packages, 
deals  with 
[)f  the  Export- 
agencies  was 
Committee  on 
Mr.  President, 
that  S.  447  be 
Committee  on 
with  the  other 
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packages  that  together  make  up  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  please  repeat  his 
request,  and  will  the  Senate  please  be  in 
order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uai-y  of  1973, 1  reintroduced  the  Hartke- 
Burke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1973.  Later  that  month,  I  divided 
the  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
into  a  number  of  separate  packages. 
Inadvertently,  S.  447  which  deals  with 
repMjrting  requirements  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  other  agencies  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Mi-.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  S.  447  be 
rereferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  be  considered  with  the  other 
packages  that  together  make  up  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
FER S.  1562  TO  U.S.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  97 
ResolveeL,  That  the  bUl  (S.  1562)  en- 
titled "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  J.  Clarence 
Ingram,  Don  W.  Ingram,  and  Dick  L.  Ingram 
of  Nephl,  Utah"  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims: 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  FREE  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  FORMER  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  today 
submit  for  appropriate  referral  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  concerning  a 
proposal  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
honor  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
do  not  need  to  relate  here  the  sacrifices 
made  by  those  who  risked  their  lives 
daily  to  serve  their  country  and  to  serve 
it  with  honor.  I  am  sure  this  body  shares 
my  own  appreciation  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  courageous  men  toward 
bringing  about  a  cease-fii-e  agreement  in 
Vietnam. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Congress 
the  unpopularity  of  this  war,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 


parent that  a  stigma  is  being  attached 
to  those  who  fought  in  it.  I  think  this  is 
unfortunate,  not  because  I  opposed  or 
supported  the  war  but  because  this  only 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  still  deep  divi- 
sions within  our  coimtry.  Let  us  now  heal 
those  wounds  and  lay  aside  our  bitter- 
ness. Let  us  join  together  to  build  peace 
and  let  us  start  by  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions made  by  those  who  served.  Not 
all  of  us  were  called  on  but  those  who 
served  did  so  with  distinction  and  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  and  respect  for  their 
sacrifices  is  surely  the  first  step  toward 
a  national  healing. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
are  planning  what  I  consider  to  be  im- 
portant and  unique  special  ceremonies 
on  the  weekend  of  June  1-3,  1973,  to 
honor  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
in  particular  former  prisoners  of  war. 
These  brave  Americans  performed  in  a 
most  outstanding  and  dignified  manner 
during  their  internment  in  enemy  prison 
camps  and  certainly  their  sacrifices  de- 
serve special  attention  and  respect  from 
all  of  us. 

Certain  airlines  have  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
seeking  authority  to  provide  free  air 
transportation  for  the  former  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families  to  and  from 
Dallas  on  that  weekend.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposed  program  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  morale  of  our  country  and 
will  contribute  greatly  to  national  unity. 
It  will  also  serve  to  emphasize  the  honor 
which  is  due  these  individuals  and  the 
need  for  special  consideration  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
integrate themselves  into  what  they  are 
finding  to  be  a  new  American  life  style. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  CAB  should  author- 
ize the  airlines  to  provide  this  free  air 
transportation  for  the  former  POW's 
and  their  families.  Such  approval  will  be 
of  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer;  the  air- 
lines receiving  the  authorization  will 
themselves  absorb  the  cost. 

Such  action,  Mr.  President,  will  indi- 
cate an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
former  POW's  and  a  willingness  to  assist 
in  finding  solutions  to  those  needs.  After 
the  sacrifices  made  by  these  courageous 
men  and  their  families.  Mr.  President, 
we  can  do  not  less. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  98 
Whereas  the  Vietnam  War  resulted  in  the 
tragic  interment  of  many  United  States  citi- 
zens in  prisoner  of  war  camps,  and  whereas 
these  courageous  Americans  conducted 
themselves  with  dignity  and  distinction 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  whereas 
these  outstanding  men  symbolize  the  Ameri- 
can ethic  of  bravery  and  fortitude  in  the  face 
of  extreme  adversity,  and  whereas  the  citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas  on  June  1, 
2,  and  3,  1973  propose  to  honor  all  those  who 
served  m  Vietnam,  and  whereas  this  cere- 
mony will  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  honor 
due  these  veterans  and  the  need  for  special 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  re -inte- 
grate themselves  into  the  fabric  of  American 
life  through  re-employment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs,  and  whereas  this  proposal 
has  the  support  of  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Dallas,  and  whereas  certain  airlines  have 
filed  application  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  request  authority  to  provide  free 
air  transportation  for  the  former  Prisoners 


of  War  and  their  families  to  and  from  Dallas, 
Texas  on  the  week-end  of  June  1,  2,  and  3. 
1973. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
authorize  commercial  airlines  to  provide  free 
air  transportation  for  the  former  Prisoners 
of  War  and  their  families  to  and  from  Dallas. 
Texas  on  June  1,  2,  and  3,  1973  for  their 
participation  in  ceremonies  honoring  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. ) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  pertaining  to  the 
lack  of  congressional  initiative  in  the 
exercise  of  its  designated  powers  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
Most  recently,  the  Executive  branch  has 
wielded  a  powerful  hand  over  foreign  af- 
fairs, usurping  congressional  authority 
and  largely  ignoring  congressional  ac- 
tion. Mr.  President,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation  and  the  Congress  must  not  tmn 
its  back  on  this  issue. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  said  in  "Tlie 
Federalist"  No.  87  in  1788: 

The  management  of  foreign  negotiations 
will  naturally  devolve  upon  the  President, 
according  to  general  principals  concerted  to 
the  Senate,  and  subject  to  the  Senate's  final 
concurrence  (emphasis  added). 

This  statement  was  written  to  explain 
the  newly  drafted  U.S.  Constitution  and 
to  promote  its  adoption  by  the  several 
States.  As  article  n  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution states: 

He  (the  President]  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur; 

Another  gi-eat  leader,  Jolm  Jay,  stated 
with  regard  to  treatymaking  power  in 
"The  Federalist"  No.  64 : 

The  President,  in  forming  them  (treaties] 
acts  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Thus,  whether  it  be  the  International 
Peace  Conference  or  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks — SALT — the  Constitu- 
tion requires  the  President  to  obtain  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the 
determination  of  the  United  States'  offi- 
cial foreign  policy. 

Yet,  pi-esently  the  Senate  participates 
in  treatymaking  and  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions only  when,  and  if,  the  President 
submits  a  previously  negotiated  agree- 
ment to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

In  my  book,  "The  American  Crisis  in 
Vietnam,"  I  stated: 

The  growing  Involvement  of  the  United 
states  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  engen- 
dered a  serious  and  far-reaching  debate  .  .  . 
to  determine  precisely  where  we  are  now  and 
what  we  must  do  In  order  to  maintain  a 
peace  In  Southeast  AsU  that  will  preserve 
the  vital  interests  of  our  country  and  the 
traditional  values  that  constitute  the  great- 
ness of  America  .  .  .  (I)t  Is  Incumbent  upon 
each  citizen  and  every  elected  representative 
to  participate  fuUy  In  this  process  of  demo- 
cratic decision-making. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  must  assert 
its  role  in  the  democratic  decisionmak- 
ing pnxsess  by  refusing  to  allow  the  ex- 
ecutive to  circumvent  the  senatorial  role 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
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Specific  efforts  must  be  made  to  assure 
Senate  confirmation  of  those  appointed 
by  the  President  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  recent 
example  of  this  failure  to  do  so  was  the 
presidential  appointment  of  Ambassador 
Porter  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Constitutionally, 
a  person  sent  by  the  President  to  conduct 
foreign  negotiations  is  a  "public  minis- 
ter," and  must  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
required  by  article  n,  section  2,  to  wit: 

And  be  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
.  .  .  and  here  In  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  I,aw:  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  thlsJc  proper 
in  the  President  alone. 

Although  the  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty  and  appointment  clauses  I  have 
developed  may  now  seem  novel,  It  Is 
totally,  and  in  every  detail,  in  agreement 
with: 

One.  The  records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787; 

Two.  The  records  of  the  States'  Ratifi- 
cation Conventions; 

Three.  "The  Federalist;" 

Four.  The  opinions  of  the  First  Con- 
gress; and 

Five.  The  practice  of  the  treaty  and 
appointment  powers  relsitive  to  negotia- 
tions in  the  so-called  formative  years 
during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  as  evidenced  by  the  Senate 
Executive  Journal  and  the  American 
State  Papers,  among  other  sources. 

The  theory  presently  used  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  been  termed  the  "ex- 
ecutive agent"  theory.  The  "executive 
agent"  theory  of  the  treatymaklng 
power  is  founded  wholly  on  three  in- 
fluential, but  erroneous,  sources: 

First.  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States — Analysis  and  Interpretation," 
Senate  Document  No.  39 — 1964,  Library 
of  Congress — by  Edward  S.  Corwin,  who 
also  authored  "The  President — Office 
and  Powers,"  and  "The  President's  Con- 
trol of  Foreign  Relations."  In  these  vol- 
umes Corwin  neglected  the  historical 
facts  of  one  through  five  above,  and 
falsely  asserted  that  the  concept  of 
President/Senate  consultations  on  for- 
eign negotiations  broke  down  in  George 
Washington's  term  the  first  time  it  was 
put  to  the  test,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.  Corwin  based  his 
false  assertion  solely  on  a  note  in  an 
obscure  diary  entered  35  years  after  the 
alleged  breakdown. 

Second.  "Executive  Agents  in  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Relations,"  by  Henry  Wris- 
ton — 1929 — who  echoes  his  book  in  a  1960 
Foreign  Affairs  article,  "The  Special 
Envoy."  In  his  works,  Wriston  argued 
for  the  "executive  agent"  theory;  but  he 
admitted  that  such  theory  is  not  sup- 
I)orted  by  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  States'  Ratification 
Conventions.  The  Federalist,  the  early 
"linions  of  Congress,  nor  the  practice 
■■•T  President  Washington.  Rather,  Wris- 

on  argued  that  the  "executive  agent" 
;  heory  has  justified  itself  by  "precedent, 

ccumulated  practice,  and  legal  distinc- 
tion," the  last  of  which  he  did  not  elab- 
orate. But  the  two  "precedents '  which 
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he  alleged  for  his  theory,  u*on 
practice  is  founded,  do  no ; 
theory    on   close    examination 
he  did  not  assert  them  as  fi  11 
only  a  kind  of  "very  thir 
wedge."    Tlius,    Wriston's 
solely  on  practice,  but  fronijits 
tice — a  notion  repugnant 
mental  principle  of  our 
that  the  Government  denies 
from  the  consent  of  the  pe  )ple 

Tliird.  The  Supreme  Cou-t  dictum  in 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wi  ight,  299  U.S. 
304,  319  (1936) : 

He  makes  treaties  with  t  le  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  but  h  \  alone  negoti- 
ates. Into  the  field  of  negotl  itlon  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  Intrude; 

This  dictimi  was  seized  m  by  Corwin 
as  his  basic  "proof,"  anc  is  presently 
relied  on  by  the  Nixon  a  [ministration 
But  this  dictum  is  without 
three  reasons: 

One.  Only  two  minute  pii  ces  of  history 
were  cited  by  the  court  op  nion  for  sup- 
port; but  upon  checking,  ;ven  these  do 
not  provide  such  support. 

Two.  The  legal  questior  of  how  the 
Constitution  distributed  he  "negotia- 
tion power"  was  not  at  issi  e  in  the  case, 
and  was  not  debated,  nor  e\  en  mentioned 
in  the  'Briefs  of  the  Litigai  ts." 

Three.  Moreover,  the  ce  ntral  issue  in 
Curtiss-Wright  was  a  Pres  identlal  proc- 
lamation that  touched  on  ,  oreign  affairs 
which  was  previously  aui  horized  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Sen  ite  and  House 
of  Representatives,  thus,  precluding  a 
holding  in  that  case  that  the  President 
can  act  in  foreign  negotiations  without 
the  Senate's  sanction. 

The  complete  documents  d  proof  of  the 
above  assertions  was  sub  nitted  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  s  ixth  circuit — 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — in  a  ci  'il  suit,  Webb 
V.  Porter,  No.  72-2082,  in  \  hich  the  "ex- 
ecutive agent"  theory  was  the  central 
issue.  Plaintiff  Webb  allejed  that  Am- 
bassador William  J.  Porte; ,  at  that  time 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegatio  i  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  held  an  lu  constitutional 
ministership  since  his  ajipointment  to 
that  particular  position  yvas  not  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate. 

The  suit  was  first  flle( .  in  February 
1972,  \v1th  the  Supreme  ( lourt,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case. 
The  suit  was  then  filed  Ir  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Columbus  Ohio,  which 
held  that  the  complaint  was  "patently 
frivolous,"  and  cited  the  <  ;urtiss-Wrlght 
dictum  as  affirmation  tht  t  Porter's  ap- 
pointment is  constitutio  lal,  and  dis- 
missed the  suit  without  se  ious  review  of 
the  plaintiff's  briefs,  mer  loranda,  trea- 
ties, et  cetera.  The  case  is  now  before 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  c  f  Appeals. 

Mr.  President,  the  pr(  cess  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  is  constit  itionally  to  be 
.shared  by  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Ui  Ited  States  re- 
quires that  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  associated  t  iroughout  the 
entire  process  of  making  ; ,  treaty  and  in 
selection  of  public  minii  tei-s.  Yet,  to- 
day— after  we  have  waite<  over  a  decade 
for  peace,  persevering  through  false 
hopes  and  broken  promi:  es — we  in  the 
Senate  were  blocked  from  any  input  into 
negotiations  to  end  tlie  w  ir  in  Vietnam. 
The  time  has  come  wt  en  the  Senate 


can  no  longer  allow  the 
tinue  on  its  self-prescribed 
eign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago 
body  to  accept  its 
treatymaklng  and 
The  Senate  shares  the 
make  peace  and  it  shares 
the  treatymaklng  process, 
constitutional  principles  in 
fered  2  yeais  ago  a 
would  have  required  Senatu 
tion  of  the  American 
Paris  peace  talks.  Today,  I 
resolution  to  reassert  the 
in  the  treatymaklng  process 

The  time  for  my  ri 
ing  to  confirmation  of  the 
talks  minister  has  long  since 
the  need  for  Senate  action 
its  role  in  foreign  affairs 
us.  As  we  go  through  the 
amination  of  the  mistakes 
the  past  decade,  this  body 
be  known  that  we  will 
excluded  from  our  proper 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  We 
stitution  to  uphold — and  we 
forget  our  sacred  oath  to 
Constitution.  Fifty  thousan( 
died  in  Southeast  Asia 
responsibility  and  the  least 
is  accept  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
the  law  review  article  by 
placed  in  the  Record  linm< 
lowing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection 
tion   and   article   were 
printed  In  the  Record,  £is 
S.  Res.  99 


Executive  to  con- 
In  for- 


cqurse 

urged  this 

responsilility  in  the 

confiimat  on  process. 
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resp  onslbility  in 

With  these 

mind,  I  of- 

resoliltion  which 

confirma- 

negotlator  at  the 

offer  a  new 

Senate's  role 

esolutibn  pertain- 
Paris  peace 
passed,  but 
to  reassert 
>  still  with 
agonizing  ex- 
qiade  during 
must  let  it 
again  be 
role  in  the 
lave  a  con- 
must  never 
uphold  the 
Americans 
accepting  their 
we  can  do 
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ore  ered 


the 
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Pr  «ldent 


Seoiitors 


Co  igress 


SI  ates 


Wliereas  the  President  and 
been  unmindful  of  their 
tional  responsibilities  In  treat] 
the  years; 

Whereas  section  2  of  article 
stitution  declares  that  the 
have  power,  by  and  with  the 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
vided    two-thirds    of    the 
conciu"  and  he  shall  nomlnat< 
with  advice  and  consent  of  th< 
appoint   Ambassadors,   other 
ters  .  .  .  and  all  other  officers 
States,  whose  appointments 
otherwise  provided  for,  and 
established  by  law;  but  the 
law  vest  the  appointment  of 
officers  as  they  think  proper, 
dent  alone.  .  . ."; 

Whereas  the  Constitution 
Congress  has  the  right  to 
tial  nominations  of  all  public 

Whereas    the   phrase    "to 
includes    all    of   the   proceediigs 
they  are  made,  including  the 
well   as   the   conclusion   of 
the  negotiations  relating  to  a 
AS  its  ratification; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  li 
express  grant  of  power  to  th« 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
or  conclude  treaties  or  any 
with  foreign  powers  without 
consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  the  tenth  article 
to  the  Constitution  expressly 
sumption   of   powers   not 
Constitution:  Now,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the 
ate  that — 

(1)   the  President  Is  rcquir^ 
the  Senate  as  a  Council  of 
spect  to  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  with  any  foreign 


ai  y 


other 
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consult  with  the  Senate  fully,  without  res- 
ervation and  with  appropriate  injunctions 
of  secrecy,  and  to  conduct  such  negotiations 
according  to  general  principles  agreed  upon 
with  the  Senate  prior  to  and  during  such 
negotiations;  and 

<2)  any  persons  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  or  the  President  in  negotia- 
tions (including  a  person  appointed  as  an 
acting  head  of  a  delegation)  with  foreign 
governments  are  "public  ministers '  of  the 
United  States  within  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  therefore,  no  person  may 
be  constitutionally  appointed  to  conduct 
such  negotiations  unless  any  such  person 
(regardless  of  title)  Is  first  nominated  to  an 
office  to  conduct  such  negotiations,  and  the 
Senate  advises  and  consents  to  his  nomina- 
tion. However,  the  President  may  appoint  a 
person  to  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  a  public 
minister  that  may  occur  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  a  commission  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  as  Is  permitted  under  section  2  of 
article  II  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution,  the  President  should  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, all  agreements  of  national  importance 
previously  concluded  with  foreign  govern- 
ments that  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  (regardless 
of  the  title  of  such  agreement) ,  and  submit 
a  report  on  all  negotiations  presently  being 
conducted  with  respect  to  possible  agree- 
ments. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  do 
not  apply  to — 

(1)  negotiations  or  meetings  between  mili- 
tary commanders  to  reach  an  armistice  or  a 
cease  fire  which  includes  no  stipulations  of  a 
political,  economic,  or  any  other  natvjre  other 
than  military  regulation  of  the  armistice  or 
cease-fire; 

(2)  appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies 
In  "Inferior  offices"  at  negotiations,  if  such 
inferior  offices  are  established  by  law  and  If 
the  law  vests  the  power  of  appointment  of 
such  Inferior  offices  in  the  President  alone, 
except  any  person  appointed  as  the  head  or 
acting  head  of  negotiations  to  be  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  the  Presi- 
dent Is  never  to  be  considered  as  having  been 
appointed  to  an  Inferior  office;  and 

(3)  consuls,  or  to  the  duties  that  are  tra- 
ditlonaly  In  their  cognizance. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
"negotiation"  means  any  negotiation,  con- 
ference, talk,  convention,  or  meeting  be- 
tween any  representative  of  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  state  of  government,  or 
the  head  of  state  or  department  thereof, 
where  any  proposition  of  a  substantive  na- 
ture is  negotiated,  tendered,  debated,  or  dis- 
cussed. "Substantive"  means  having  national 
importance  and  excludes  auxiliary  and  pre- 
paratory measures  which  are  not  otherwise 
nationally  Important  in  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  manage  the  business  of 
intelligence  In  such  a  manner  as  prxidence 
may  suggest. 

TREATYMAKINO  ■   AND     THE     PRESIDENT'S     OBLI- 
GATION To  Seek  the  Advice  and  Consent 
OF  the  Senate   With   Special  Reference 
to  the  Vietnam  Peace  Negotiations 
(By  Richard  E.  Webb  * ) 
abstract 
The   relationship   between   the   President 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect   to    the    treaty-making    power    Is    ex- 
amined In  the  light  of  the  formulation  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  subse- 
quent historical  events  and  expert  opinion. 
It  Is  concluded  that  the  President  must  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  both  before  enter- 
ing Into  substantive  treaty  negotiations  and 
also  during  their  course,   and   the   consent 
of  the  Senate  when  specific  agreements  are 
to  be  pursued.  If  the  Senate  should  agree 
that  the  major  treaty  provisions  to  be  offered 


for  negotiation  cannot  be  determined  before 
negotiations  are  to  begin,  then  the  President 
should  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  special  envoy  whose 
specific  task  Is  to  form  a  treaty  for  later 
submission.  The  implications  of  this  conclu- 
sion for  improving  the  chances  of  success 
of  the  present  Vietnam  peace  treaty  nego- 
tiations are  discussed. 

"He  (the  President)  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  .  .  .  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  .  .  .' 

"The  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.- 

"The  Constitution   .  .  .  shall  be  the  Su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land  ...•■" 
introduction 

Does  the  President  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with  North 
and  South  Vietnam  without  the  formal  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  a  body? 
The  Author's  contention  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not.  Were  the  President  to  seek 
this  advice  and  consent.  It  would  help  him 
greatly  In  quickly  negotiating  a  workable 
treaty,  which  Is  so  desperately  needed.  With- 
out this  advice  and  consent,  the  President 
is  representing  only  himself  and  his  adminis- 
tration, and  hence  is  operating  In  a  political 
vacuum.  In  1788  In  the  Federalist  Papers. 
which  were  written  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  John  Jay  stated  that 
the  "president  and  senators  so  chosen  will 
always  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  best 
understand  our  national  Interests,  whether 
considered  In  relation  to  the  several  states 
or  to  foreign  nations.  With  such  men  the 
power  of  making  treaties  may  be  safely 
lodged."  '  With  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  would  represent 
more  accurately  the  position  and  Interests  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  negotiations. 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  would  then  be 
aware  that  the  President's  negotiating  poU- 
cles  represent  more  than  Just  the  interests 
and  attitudes  of  a  particular  administration 
and  therefore  would  be  less  Inclined  to  ex- 
pect that  a  contrary  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States  could  produce  a  change  In 
policy  In  time.  In  forming  the  "advice"  each 
Senator  would  be  required  to  review  this 
matter  In  its  entirety  and  to  act  on  a  con- 
sidered personal  opinion.  Such  an  under- 
taking would  help  crystallize  exactly  what  is 
the  national  mterest.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
could  take  the  Initiative  and  begin  to  form 
the  advice,  starting  from  known  presidential 
opinions. 

The  considerations  that  militate  against 
this  view  are  twofold:  (1)  a  tradition  of  al- 
lowing the  President  to  form  treaties  on 
his  own  authority  without  the  formal  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  (2)  the 
explanation  of  the  treaty-making  power  giv- 
en in  Senate  Document  No.  39,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — Analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation, dated  1964,  which  attempt*  to  Justi- 
fy the  current  practice.  The  latter  tends  to 
perpetviate  the  current  practice  since  it  pur- 
ports to  define  the  Constitution's  treaty 
power  provision.  Since  the  Senators  and  the 
President  swore  to  support  the  Constitution, 
none  would  challenge  current  practice  if  It 
were  thought  to  be  constitxitional.  The  edi- 
tors of  Senate  Doc.  No.  39  are  E.  S.  Cor- 
win and  others;  they  prepared  the  docu- 
ment for  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Corwin  also  wrote  the 
influential  book,  The  President — Office  and 
Poiccrs.  Although  Mr.  Corwin  has  made  an 
Important  contribution  to  some  aspects  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


constitutional  law,  bis  opinion  in  this  con- 
nection cannot  be  taken  as  the  final  word. 
After  reviewing  Corwln's  opinion  and  his 
Justification  (given  in  Sen.  Doc.  No.  39  and 
in  his  book ) .  along  with  other  documents  and 
writings  and  Supreme  Court  cases,  the  Au- 
thor has  concluded  that  the  President  must 
not  only  have  the  formal  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  before  negotiating  mat- 
ters of  substance  (the  President  may,  how- 
ever, initiate  talks  on  his  own  authority ) , 
but  that  It  would  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  nation  for  the  President  to  ob- 
tain that  advice  and  consent.  The  remainder 
of  this  article,  then,  contains  a  review  of 
the  principal  circumstances  surrounding  the 
"advice  and  consent"  phrase  In  the  treaty 
power.  The  statements  and  references  given 
by  Corwin  which  are  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject are  used  as  a  guide  and  each  of  these 
is  treated  herein. 

We  begin  with  an  analysis  of  Senate  Doc. 
No.  39.  Here  Corwin  as  Justification  for  the 
current  practice  uses  only  four  facts:  (1) 
part  of  an  essay  by  John  Jay  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers;  (2)  part  of  a  Senate  speech  by 
Rufus  King  in  1818;  (3)  the  experience  of 
President  Washington  In  seeking  Senate  ad- 
vice in  making  treaties;  and  (4)  the  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Sutherland  In  U.S.  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.'-  This  article  will  attempt  to 
show  that  Corwin  did  not  use  the  first  three 
of  these  items  in  context,  and  that  the  In- 
ferences which  can  properly  be  drawn  from 
these  sources  do  not  support  the  position 
adopted  either  In  Senate  Doc.  No.  39  or  In 
Corwln's  book. 

The  President -Senate  relationships  during 
the  formation  of  the  Jay  Treaty  and  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  are  discussed.  A  separate  and 
detailed  analysis  of  Justice  Sutherland's 
opinion  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  the 
Ciirtis.':-Wright  decision  is  also  Included. 
More  evidence  is  also  provided  regarding  ( 1 ) 
the  question  of  whether  Senate  advice  re- 
qvUres  Senate  action  as  a  body.  (2»  the  origin 
of  the  treaty  clause  phraseology,  and  (3)  the 
President's  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
making  peace  treaties.  Finally,  the  Vietnam 
peace  treaty  negotiations  are  discussed. 

E.   S.   CORWIN    and   senate   DOCUMENT   NO.    39 

1.  John  Jay  and  the  Federalist  Papers 
In  order  to  better  understand  the  analysis 
of  Senate  Doc.  No.  39,  the  reader  Is  Invited 
to  read  the  entire  paragraph  entitled  "Presi- 
dent and  Senate "  in  that  document.*  It 
would  seem  that  this  paragraph  lends  sup- 
port to  the  Axithor's  contention  by  stating 
that  "The  constitutional  clavise  evidently  as- 
sumes that  the  President  and  the  Senate  will 
be  associated  with  the  entire  process  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty."  '  The  paragraph,  however,  then 
states  that  "John  Jay,  writing  in  the  Fed- 
eralist, foresaw  that  the  Initiative  must  often 
be  seized  by  the  President  without  benefit 
of  Senatorial  counsel."  This  brief  report  of 
Jay's  essay  could  be  readily  misconstrued. 
One  might  suppose  that  Jay  did  not  adopt  in 
his  essay  the  above  view  about  "the  entire 
process  of  making  a  treaty,"  and  one  might 
xuiderstand  the  "Initiative"  remark  as  at- 
tributing more  power  to  the  President  than 
Jay  In  context  actually  did.  The  full  Jay 
essay  '  said  of  treaties  that  "The  President 
must.  In  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate""  and  that  the 
Initiative  relates  to  "those  preparatory,'  and 
auxiliary  measures  which  are  not  otherwise 
Important  In  a  national  view  .  .  .  and  which 
usually  require  the  most  secrecy  and  the 
most  dispatch."  '"  The  Jay  essay  does  not  add 
confusion  to  the  treaty  clause  In  the  Con- 
stitution, as  Corwin  implies;  but  rather  this 
essay  explains  the  clause.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Federalist  Papers  were  written 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay  in  order  to  explain  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  people  and  secure  its  adoption  by 
the  separate  States. 

2.  Riifus  King's  1818  speech 
Senate   Doc.   No.   39   points  out   that   the 
Senate  may  advise  the  President,  without  hts 
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asking,  basing  this  conclusion  on  a  Senate 
speech  given  by  Rufus  King  In  1818.  No  one 
would  deny  this  power  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  significance  of  this  speech  lies  not 
In  whether  the  Senate  may  volunteer  ad- 
vice; It  lies  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
that  speech  (not  discussed  In  Senate  Doc.  No. 
39)  where  the  phrase  "make  a  treaty"  Is  de- 
fined and  explained.  Rufus  King  stated: 
"The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  treaties 
shall  be  concluded  but  that  they  shall  be 
made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  He  asserted  that  "to  make  a 
treaty  Includes  all  the  proceedings  by  which 
it  is  made."  "  King  said  that  any  other  inter- 
pretation would  require  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  changed  to  read:  "The  President 
shall  nuUce  treaties,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  ratify  the 
same."  "  King's  speech  Is  consistent  with  the 
above-mentioned  Jay  essay:  Jay  did  not  say 
that  the  President  must.  In  concluding 
treaties,  act  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  but  that  he  "must,  in  forming  them, 
act  by  and  with  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

Rufus  King  was  a  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Federal  Convention,  which 
drafted  the  Constitution,  and  played  a  promi- 
nent role  there. '^ 

He  was  on  the  Committee  of  Style  along 
with  Hamilton  and  Madison  and  was  on  the 
Committee  of  Eleven  which  drafted  the 
treaty  clause.  He  actively  promoted  the  new 
Constitution  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Massachusetts  Convention  which  rati- 
fied it.  Later  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
Foreign  Relations,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  latter."  The  speech  cited  is  the  only 
explicit  definition  of  the  treaty  power  offered 
In  The  Records  o/  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787  which  were  collected  and  edited  by 
M.  Farrand  (Farrand  Included  the  King 
speech  in  the  appendix  as  "supplementary 
material  that  could  be  found"  to  tlirow 
"light  upon  the  work  of  the  constitutional 
convention."). 

The  background  of  Rufus  King's  speech 
is  most  helpful  in  perceiving  its  full  mean- 
ing." The  Society  of  Friends  of  Baltimore 
in  late  1817  brought  a  petition  to  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  abolishing  slave  trade. 
Senator  Burrill,  in  support  of  this  petition, 
proposed  a  Senator  resolution  to  direct  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  Inqxilre 
into  the  "expediency  of  taking  measures  In 
concert  with  other  nations  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  said  trade."  In  the  ensuing 
Senate  debate  on  the  resolution  Senator 
King.  In  support  of  the  resolution,  noted 
that  our  "long  depending  negotiations  (on 
the  subject  of  slave  tradej  with  Spain  still 
exists."  He  urged  that  our  foreign  ministers 
be  reminded  that  the  United  States  Is  greatly 
Interested  in  abolishing  slave  trade  uni- 
versally and  should  therefore  press  for  an 
agreement  with  the  foreign  powers."  After 
Kings  remarks  an  objection  was  raised  to 
advising  the  President  in  the  forming  of  a 
treaty  with  Spain.  This  objection  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  business  of 
making  this  treaty  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  E.xecutlve.  King  replies  with  his  explana- 
tion of  the  treaty  power.  The  Burrill  resolu- 
tion was  passed  without  modification,  which 
Indicates  that  the  Senate  concurred  in  King's 
explanation  of  the  treaty  power. 

The  only  clue  as  to  why  Senate  Doc.  No.  39 
does  not  discuss  the  last  part  of  King's 
speech,  which  defines  the  phrase  "make  a 
treaty,"  is  provided  in  a  footnote  in  Corwin's 
book,  President — Office  and  Powers."  In  this 
footnote  Corwln  Implies  that  the  King 
speech  is  nullified  by  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Report  Issued  two  years 
earlier  (February  15,  1816).'"  The  Committee 
report  had  to  do  with  a  Senate  resolution 
proposed  by  Rufus  King  which  would  advise 
the    President    concerning    his    negotiations 
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negotiations  is  impractical 
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true  meaning  of  the  treaty 
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The   remaining  piece  of 
Corwln   used   In   The 
Foreign  Relations  was  taken 
Adams'  "Memoirs": 

"Mr.  Crawford  told  twice 
President  Washington's  having 
period  of  his  administration 
ate  with  a  project  of  a  treat; ' 
ated,  and  been  present  at 
upon  it.  They  debated  it  and 
tlons  so  that  when  Washing  toki 
ate  Chamber  he  said  he  wou|d 
he  ever  went  there  again.  And 
time   treaties  have   been 
Executive  before  submitting 
slderation  of  the  Senate.**" 

Corwin  has  made  this  stor; 
and  it  is  generally  accepted 
tion.-*  Because  of  this  and 
seems  to  run  counter  to  the 
this  passage  must  be  reviewed 
this  minuscule  item  of  eviden<Je 
the  conclusion  that  after 
Washington  did  not  seek 
fore  treaty  negotiations.  (On 
did  as  is  later  shown.)  After 
tation,  Corwln  says  that 
a  rule  of  procedure  which  did 
President  to  seek  advice  of 
"negotiating  a  particular 
win's  conclusion  was  simply  a 
something  into  Adams  whicl  i 
there.  The  background  of 
lug  is  as  follows.-" 

The   Ghent   Treaty   of    18  Ip 
United  States  and  Great 
"that  both  parties  should  usi 
deavors  to  accomplish  the 
African  slave   trade."  ="  Recal  1 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolutic  n 
President  to  press  harder  for 
agreement  to  abolish  the 
Two  years  later,  while  our 
Great    Britain    were    going 
States  enacted  a  law  on  May 
it  unlawful  for  a  U.  S.  cltiz^ 
the  African  slave  trade.  On 
the  House  of  Representatives 
lution   "that   the   President 
States  be  requested  to  enter 
cute,  from  time  to  time 
with  the  several  maritime 
and  America,  as  he  may  deec  i 
the  effected  aboUtlon  of  th( 
trade,    and    Its    ultimate 
piracy  under  the  law  of 
sent  of  the  civilized  world 
fore  be  said  that  the 
negotiations  by  and  with 
Senate,  and  indeed  of  both 
Congress.  The  episode  in   n< 
the  "rule"  that  Corwln  Inferred 
count  by  Adams.  We  should 
context  of  the  Crawford 
mine    the    problem    toward 
directed. 

On   April    30,    1824,   as   a 
negotiations  President  Monrcje 
the  Senate  a  Slave  Trade 
Britain  that  recognized-  slav« 
act  of  piracy.  However,  some 
from    the    Southern    States 
uneasy  over  the  growing 
Britain  In  favor  of  abolishii^g 
gether  and  thought  that  to 
vention  would  produce  the 
United   States.   For  this  and 
there  was  new  opposition  t( 
the  Senate.  When  President 
from     Adams     of     this 
brought  about  some  delay  in 
of   the  treaty,   he   was 
upon  learning  tliat  the  treaty 
feated,    Monroe    quickly 
(drafted  by  Adams)   to  the 
for   ratification.   The   messag^ 
find    presented    persuasive 
the  next  day  the  Senate 
tlon  with  amendments.  Rufw 
Instrumental  In  bringing  the 
the  President  to  make  a  slave 
1818,  reported  the  Senate 
to  Secretary  of  State  Adams. 
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Xor  the  amendments  but  Adams  replied  that 
the  amendments,  although  significant,  were 
not  serious :  "The  essential  basis  of  the  Con- 
vention was  untouched,"  i.e.,  the  principles 
"slave  trade  shall  be  piracy"  and  "the  mutual 
right  of  search  and  capture"  were  preserved. 
But  Britain  did  not  ratify  the  amended 
treaty.  Five  months  later  an  envoy  from 
Britain  proposed  to  conclude  a  new  conven- 
tion to  provide  for  right  of  search  on  the 
coast  of  America,  a  provision  which  had  been 
rejected  previously  by  the  Senate.  The  new 
convention  was  to  be  otherwise  the  same  as 
the  draft  previously  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
President  Monroe  held  a  cabinet  meeting  on 
November  10,  1824  to  discuss  the  British  pro- 
posal. In  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  not  to 
conclude  a  new  convention  since  the  mood 
In  the  Senate  against  it  was  even  stronger 
than  before.  It  was  in  this  meeting  that 
Crawford  made  the  comment  that  was  used 
by  Corwln. 

President  Monroe  may  have  wanted  to  con- 
sult personally  with  the  Senate  to  try  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  the  new  convention. 
After  all,  Monroe  had  before  rescued  the 
treaty  from  defeat  by  consulting  the  Senate 
by  means  of  a  detailed  message.  This  would 
explain  why  Cra^^-ford,  In  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing, told  the  story  of  George  Washington's 
experience  with  personal  consultation  with 
the  Senate.  But  Corwin's  inference  from 
Crawford's  statement  that  the  President  need 
not  consult  the  Senate  prior  to  entering  Into 
substantive  negotiations  Is  unfounded.  Fur- 
thermore, Adams  had  this  to  say  about  any 
further  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade : 

I  had  observed  to  Mercer  that  after  what 
had  taken  place  In  the  Senate  upon  this 
Convention,  and  the  subsequent  effort,  ob- 
viously Intended  to  follow  It  up,  to  make  it 
unpopular,  the  power  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  further  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Hotise  would  be  much  checked  until  there 
should  be  some  further  manifestation  of 
opinion  by  Congress  in  Its  favor." 

Finally,  on  January  20,  1825  Monroe  In  a 
message  to  the  Senate  Indicated  that  nego- 
tiations would  be  resumed  only  by  "com- 
mon consent."  " 

CORWIN  AND  THE  JAY  TBEATT 

In  his  book  President — Office  and  Powers 
Corwln  Implies  that  the  Jay  Treaty  (the  first 
foreign  treaty  \mder  the  Constitution)  was 
negotiated  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Corwln  states: 

"From  that  time  forth  [meaning:  from  the 
time  Washington  personally  appeared  in  the 
Senate  chamber]  in  fact,  the  relations  of 
President  and  Senate  in  the  realm  of  diplo- 
macy came  rapidly  to  assume  a  close  approach 
to  their  present  form.  The  history  of  the 
famous  Jay  Treaty  five  years  later  is  a  prime 
Illustration.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  In 
London  under  instructions  In  the  framing  of 
which  the  Senate  had  no  hand."  =" 

The  Implication  given  is  that  Washington 
did  not  seek  the  advice  and  consent  to  nego- 
tiate. On  the  contrary,  he  did. 

The  events  surrounding  the  Jay  Treaty  are 
as  follows.'-  During  the  first  years  under  the 
Constitution  there  still  remained  some  dif- 
ferences between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  On  February  9,  1790,  Washing- 
ton asked  the  Senate's  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  settling  a  number  of  these  old 
disputes: 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  papers  here- 
with delivered,  and  which  are  enumerated 
In  the  annexed  list,  that  a  difference  subsists 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  boimdary  line  between  our 
Eastern  and  their  territories.  A  plan  for  de- 
ciding this  difference  was  laid  before  the  late 
Congress;  and  whether  that,  or  some  other 
plan  of  a  like  kind,  would  not  now  be  eligible, 
is  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
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In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  all  ques- 
tions between  this  and  other  nation  be 
speedily  and  amicably  settled;  and  in  this 
Instance  I  think  It  advisable  to  postpone  any 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  untU  I  shall  be 
informed  of  the  results  of  your  deliberations, 
and  receive  your  advice  as  to  the  propositions 
most  proper  to  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  am  taking  measures  for  learning  the 
intentions  of  Gi-eat  Britain  respecting  the 
further  detention  of  our  posts,  &c.,  I  am  the 
more  solicitous  that  the  business,  now  sub- 
mitted to  you.  may  be  prepared  for  negotia- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  other  Important  affairs 
which  engage  your  attention  will  permit."  -' 

On  March  24,  1790  the  Senate  advised  the 
President  and  suggested  a  plan.  Washington 
then  sent  a  representative  to  England  who 
informally  sampled  opinions  of  some  British 
leaders  and  concluded  that  the  plan  was  not 
acceptable.  Thereupon,  Washington  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  on  February  14,  1791.  As 
time  went  by,  the  disputes  grew  more  serious 
as  England  seized  some  American  ships  and 
incited  Indians  against  our  settlers.  Resolu- 
tions were  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "for  cutting  off  commercial  intercourse 
and   sequestering   British   Debts."    Knowing 
that  the  resolutions  before  the  House  were 
moving  the  country  back  mto  war,  a  group  of 
Senators,  which  Included  Rufus  King,  held  a 
conference  and  quickly  developed  the  Jay  en- 
voyshlp  plan  and  gave  It  to  Washington.  " 
That  plan  was  to  have   the  United  States 
send  to  England  a  person  who  would  have  the 
highest  confidence  of  the  British  leaders  to 
find  out  their  concerns  and  the  reasons  for 
their  hostile  acts  and  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. Our  ambassador  In  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  wotJld  not  do.  Our  negotiator  had 
to  be  of  high  standing  and  enjoy  the  high- 
est confidence  of  the  American  people.  He 
would  make  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Impress  the  British  of  our  sincere  desire 
to  make  a  friendly  settlement  of  differences. 
The  person  chosen  by  Washington,  with  the 
help  of  the  small  group  of  Senators,  was  John 
Jay,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Constitution,  Washington  sought  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  appoint  Jay 
as  "Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States, 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty"  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  whose  propositions,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  be 
known  beforehand.  The  message  from  George 
Washington  to  the  Senate  was  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  The  communi- 
cations which  I  have  made  to  you  during  your 
present  session,  from  the  dispatches  of  our 
Minister  in  London,  contain  a  serious  aspect 
of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain.  But  as  peace 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitted  zeal, 
before  the  last  resource,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  cannot  fall 
to  check  the  advanced  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  Is  contemplated;  I  have 
thought  proper  to  nominate,  and  do  hereby 
nominate,  John  Jay,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
"My  confidence  in  our  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London,  continues  undiminished. 
But  a  mission  like  this,  while  It  corresponds 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  will  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  solicitude  for  a 
friendly  adjustment  of  our  complaints,  and  a 
reluctance  to  hostility.  Going  immediately 
from  the  United  States,  such  an  Envoy  will 
carry  with  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing temper  and  sensibilities  of  our  country, 
and  wUl  thus  be  taught  to  vindicate  our 
rights  with  fiininess.  and  to  cultivate  peace 
with  sincerity."  ■" 

The  Senate  approved  the  nomination  three 
days  later,  after  some  debate,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  for  these 
particular  negotiations,  the  treaty  proposi- 
tions could  not  be  known  a  priori.  Thus  the 
Senate  In  consenting  to  the  mission  shared 
the  confidence  Washington  had  in  John  Jay 


that  whatever  Jay  wotild  agree  to  would  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States.!"  (In 
contrast,  the  Senate  had  not  been  asked  Us 
advice  and  consent  In  appolnthig  the  envoys 
to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  North  Viet- 
nam.) It  is  the  Atuhors  contention  that 
President  Washington  had  fully  met  the  re- 
qviirements  of  the  Constitution  in  this  in- 
stance since  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
was  sought  and  obtained  before  negotiations. 
Ttie  Senate  simply  chose  not  to  require  that 
Jay  be  given  Instructions  and  was  willing  to 
wait  until  Jay  brought  back  a  treaty  which 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  consultation  with 
the  Senate.  Eleven  months  later  Jay  returned 
with  a  settlement.  It  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent.  The  Senate  In 
t\irn  approved  it.  subject  to  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  easily  negotiated  witli 
Britain  and  the  treaty  went  Into  effect.  A 
war  had  thus  been  avoided.  And  so  It  w.is 
that  the  Senate  did  perform  a  large  role  In 
making  the  treaty,  not  only  by  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  Jay  appointment  but  by 
participating  in  the  earlier  events  of  1790-91 
mentioned  above.  The  earlier  attempts  at 
settling  the  disputes,  which  were  based  on 
Senate  advice,  made  both  the  President  and 
the  Senate  that  much  wiser  when  the  dis- 
putes erupted.  For  they  then  knew  that  a 
much  stronger  diplomatic  move  was  neces- 
sary to  avert  the  fast-approaching  war. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  Jay  Treaty  by  Corwln,  and  probably  by 
others  as  well.  Is  that  since  the  Senate  con- 
sented  to   let   the   executive   branch   alone 
frame  a  treaty  during  foreign  negotiation. 
any  President  in  the  futrue  could  enter  Into 
negotiations  and  continue  on  through  to  a 
finished  treaty  without  the  Senate's  consent 
to  do  so  for  each  occasion.""  Corwln  states. 
"In   a   word,   the   Senate's   character   as   an 
executive   council   was   from   the  beginning 
put,  and  largely  by  Its  own  election,  on  the 
way  to  absorption  Into  its  more  usual  char- 
acter as  a  legislative  chamber."  This  conclu- 
sion again  shows  up  In  Sen.  Doc.  No.  39  under 
the    paragraph     entitled     "Negotiations,     A 
Presidential  Monopoly."  =•  But   this  conclu- 
sion   Is    without    foundation.    No    evidence 
exists  that  in  consenting  to  the  Jay  nomina- 
tion the  Senate  intended  to  authorize  all  fu- 
ture  Pi-esidents   to   enter    Into   substantive 
negotiations  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  Senate  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  transfer  this  power  to 
the   President  and  the  President   does  net 
have  the  authority  to  assume  It.  Therefore, 
if  anyone  were  to  claim  that  a  precedent  was 
established  by  the  Jay  Treaty  events,  that 
precedent,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,   would  be  as  follows:    If  the 
terms  on  which  a  setUement  Is  possible  can- 
not be  estimated  beforehand,  then  the  Presi- 
dent should  nominate  a  person  for  the  spe- 
cific task  of  meeting  with  the  other  side  and 
framing  a  basis  for  a  settlement.  But  before 
the  envoy  can  be  appointed,  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  is  needed.  The  treaty  provi- 
sions arranged  by  Uie  envoy  would  then  be 
used  by  the  President  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
approach  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent ou  concluding  the  treaty. 

Fleming  sums  it  up  as  follows.  After  his 
first  treaty. 

"Washington  confined  his  communication 
with  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  treaties  lo 
written  messages,  though  he  still  adhered 
to  the  practice  of  askbig  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  before  negotiations  were  opened  and 
during  their  course.  Negotiations  with  Eng- 
land over  the  northeastern  boundary 
were  suspended  until  the  President  could 
consult  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  agreed 
in  advance  to  approve  the  proposed  terms  of 
a  treaty  with  Algiers.  Even  this  method  of 
consultmg  the  Senate  durUig  negotiations 
lapsed  with  Washington,  however,  and  seems 
not  to  have  been  resumed  until  1838,  when 
President  Van  Buren  asked  the  Senate  to 
disapprove    a    proposed    commercial    treaty 
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with  Ecuador  before  negotiations  rather  than 
after.  Polk,  In  1846,  asked  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  suggested  terms  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  and  similar  requests  were  forward- 
ed by  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  In  1861,  John- 
son In  1868,  Grant  in  1872,  and  1874,  and 
Arthur  in  1884.  An  Indirect  method  of  se- 
curing advance  approval  of  the  Senate  was 
to  nominate  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
and  attach  an  outUr.e  of  proposed  terms. 
Confirmation  of  the  appointment  then  au- 
tomatically approved  the  treaty  project.  This 
device  was  used  by  Washington  and  Adams 
repeatedly  and  by  Jefferson  at  least  once."  •» 

THE   VERSAILLES  TSEATT 

It  Simply  makes  common  sense  that  If  the 
Senate  has  to  consent  to  treaties,  then  the 
President  ought  to  consult  with  them  In 
forming  treaties  to  avoid  embarrassments 
or  a  breakdown  in  foreign  relations  or  In 
the  relationship  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature.  The  latter  could  seriously 
weaken  the  nation.  The  Versailles  Treaty  of 
1919  is  a  case  in  point.*'  President  Wilson 
went  to  Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
to  negotiate  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  Allies.  He  bad  entered  Into  substan- 
tive negotiations  and  personally  carried  them 
through  to  the  end  without  ever  seeking 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  do 
so.  He  was  severely  criticized  for  not  abid- 
ing by  the  Constitution's  treaty  power  pro- 
vision. For  example,  Senator  Lodge,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
requested  the  President  to  submit  a  draft 
of  the  current  treaty  outline  while  the  nego- 
tiations were  still  in  progress  and  said : 

"I  am  only  asking  something  that  has 
been  done  by  almost  all  ovu*  Presidents  who 
have  consulted  the  Senate  about  entering 
Into  negotiations,  about  the  character  of 
negotiations,  about  awards,  about  pending 
negotiations  .  .  .  The  Senate  was  consult- 
ed prior  to  negotiations  by  George  Washing- 
ton: It  was  consulted  prior  to  negotiations 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  In  the  path  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  walked 
there  Is  no  man  too  great  to  tread." 

Senator  Spencer  said,  "The  President  alone 
pursued  his  course,  without  any  conference 
with  the  country  he  represented  and  with 
special  disregard  of  the  Senate,  which,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
made  his  legal  adviser,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  treaties."  '^i  But  Wilson  had  his 
strong  belief  In  the  League  of  Nations  plan 
which  he  had  built  into  the  treaty  and  felt 
that  the  Senate  had  little  choice  but  to  ap- 
prove It.  In  his  book  Constitutional  Govem- 
vient  in  the  United  States  he  had  written: 

"The  Initiative  in  foreign  affairs,  which 
the  President  possess  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever  Is  virtually  the  power  to  con- 
trol them  absolutely.  ...  He  need  disclose 
no  step  of  negotiation  until  it  Is  complete, 
and  when  in  any  critical  matter  It  Is  com- 
pleted the  government  Is  virtually  com- 
mitted. Whatever  its  disinclination,  the 
Senate  may  feel  Itself  committed  also."" 

Indeed,  when  Wilson  returned  he  toured 
the  country  to  whip  up  support  against  the 
growing  Senate  opposition.  But  In  the  end 
his  disregard  for  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  role  during  negotiations  led  to  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  the  treaty. '■'  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  event,  which  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  Senate  and  the  Execu- 
tive, was  a  prime  factor  in  the  more  serious 
erosions  of  the  treaty  power  that  followed 
that  period  of  time,  such  as  the  broader  use 
of  executive  agreements,  which  the  Senate 
is  now  attempting  to  correct." 

SUTHERLAND    AND   THE    U.S.    V.    CURTISS- WRIGHT 
CASE 

This  section  discusses  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  Involved  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  U.S.  v.  Curtiss-Wright " 
in  which  the  Court  adopted  Wilson's  view  of 
the   treaty  power.  It  can  be  shown  herein 
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and  a  treaty  of  commerce  wltq  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  Senate  approved  most  bf  the  nom- 
inations but  held  up  that  of  Albjert  Gallatin 
iintu  Madison  removed  blm  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  (On  January  14,  1814  Madison 
nominated  Henry  Clay  and  others  to  Join 
the  negotiating  team  and  the  [Senate  ap- 
proved them  also.)  Thus,  the  Seiiate  had  the 
opportunity  to  offer  advice  but  aimply  chose 
not  to  do  so,  presumably  because  they  had 
confidence  In  the  appointed  negotiators  and 
were  not  sure  what  advice  to  gl«.  The  Sen- 
ate may  also  have  felt  that  debating  the  mat- 
ter would  have  delayed  the  endlof  the  war. 
For  example,  on  June  2,  1813  Rufus  King 
moved  to  request  from  the  President  papers 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  th^  peace  con- 
ference, and  the  Senate  rejected  |the  motion. 
On  February  16,  1815  Madison  svJbmltted  the 
treaty  of  peace  for  advice  and  oonsent.  The 
treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  ofJGhent,  was 
quickly  approved.  The  treaty  o*  commerce, 
which  was  to  come  later,  was  still  being  ne- 
gotiated. I 

On  December  6,  1816  MadlsoA  subnUtted 
to  the  Senate  "for  their  consideration,  aiid 
advice  as  to  ratification,"  the  trity  of  com- 
merce with  Britain.  The  treaty  [was  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  Rufus  King  votmg  yea.  But 
Immediately  after  the  vote  King  proposed 
that  the  Senate  "recommend  to,  and  advise, 
the  President  to  pursue  further  and  friendly 
negotiations"  with  Britain  for  tne  purpose  of 
securing  additional  trade  agreements.  The 
King  proposals  were  referred  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  whlc^submltted 
Its  report  on  February  16,  1816.Trhls  report, 
which  was  the  one  cited  by  Justice  Suther- 
land, took  the  view  that  the  t)r<^x>sals  of 
King  had  been  pursued  in  the  tiegotlations 
and  that  the  need  for  any  further  negotia- 
tion ought  to  be  left  up  to  the  P^BSident.  The 
matter  was  debated  off  and  oh  for  several 
weeks  and  then  was  dropped  on  \l  motion  by 
Khig,  on  AprU  26,  1816,  to  poptpone  con- 
sideration indefinitely.  The  seiition  of  the 
1816  Committee  Report  which  Iwas  quoted 
by  Sutherland  follows: 

"The  President  Is  the  constitutional  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  foreign  nations.  He  manages  our  concerns 
with  foreign  nations  and  must  necessarily  be 
most  competent  to  determine  when,  how, 
and  upon  what  subjects  negotiation  may  be 
urged  with  the  greatest  proepec;  of  success. 
For  his  conduct  he  is  responsible  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  committee  const  Jer  the  re- 
sponsibility the  surest  pledge  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty.  They  t  link  the  In- 
terference of  the  Senate  In  the  direction  of 
foreign  negotiations  calculated  xo  diminish 
that  responsibility  and  thereby  t  >  impair  the 
best  security  for  the  national  safety.  The  na- 
ture of  transactions  with  foreign  nations, 
moreover,  requires  caution  and  mlty  of  de- 
sign, and  their  success  frequertly  depends 
on  secrecy  and  dispatch.'" 

The  remainder  of  the  1816  Coi  nmlttee  Re- 
port, not  qxioted  by  Sutherland,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  division  of  opinion  betweei  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  debate  on  propositions 
to  advice  the  Executive,  or  betwi  en  the  Sen- 
ate and  Executive,  could  not  fal  to  give  the 
nation  with  whom  we  might  be  disposed  to 
treat  the  most  decided  advantige.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  If  any  benefits  be  derived 
from  the  division  of  the  legislature  Into  two 
bodies,  the  more  separate  and  distinct  Ui 
practice  the  negotiating  and  trei  ity  ratifying 
power  are  kept,  the  more  safe  '  he  national 
Interest.'-'' " 

Thus,  Sutherland's  claim  rests  on  this  1816 
Committee  Report.  But,  a  review  of  the  facts 
will  prove  that  this  report  will  ;  lot  bear  the 
weight  he  puts  on  It. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  above  t  lat  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  exception  of  Rufv  s  King,  was 
content  in  rendering  advice  afbir  the  nego« 
tiations  were  completed,  althou  ;h  the  Sen- 
ators  advised  and  consented  to  the  envoy- 
ships.  After  all,  the  above  men  loned  peace 
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treaty  and  commerce  treaty  were  success- 
fully made  In  this  manner  and  the  success- 
ful Jay  Treaty  was  also  made  In  this  man- 
ner. This  method  is  constitutional  provided 
chat  both  the  Senate  and  the  President  agree 
to  employ  it  for  each  separate  occasion.  But 
the  1816  Committee  Report  attempts  to  es- 
tablish this  procedure  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine, which  in  effect  is  delegating  to  the 
President  the  Senate's  share  of  that  portion 
of  the  treaty-making  power  Involving  nego- 
tiation, although  still  retaining  for  the  Sen- 
ate the  power  to  approve  the  appointment  of 
those  who  negotiate.  But  the  Senate  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  power  to  dele- 
gate its  powers,  nor  can  the  President  assume 
delegated  powers.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Senate  did  not  formally  endorse  the 
1816  Committee  Report.  But  more  Important, 
two  years  later  during  the  debate  on  the 
Burrlll  resolution  in  1818,  Rufus  King  con- 
vinced the  Senate  that  It  cannot  under  the 
Constitution  delegate  any  portion  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  (Recall  that  King  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Constitution 
Convention.  Senator  Bibb,  who  submitted 
the  1816  Committee  Report,  was  not  a  dele- 
gate to  that  convention.)  "  The  1818  King 
speech,  which  was  discussed  earlier  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  Doc.  No.  39,  is  presented 
here  in  complete  text: 

"Without  adverting  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  executive  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  cases  in  which  it  Is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  President,  from  those  in 
which  It  Is  vested  in  him  Jointly  with  the 
Senate,  it  will  suffice  on  this  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that.  In  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the 
President  has  no  exclusive  binding  power, 
except  that  of  receiving  Ambassadors  and 
other  foreign  Ministers,  which,  as  It  in- 
volves the  decision  of  the  competence  of  the 
power  which  sends  them,  may  be  an  act  of 
this  character;  to  the  validity  of  all  other 
definitive  proceedings  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  Constitutional  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  are  indispensable. 

"In  these  concerns  the  Senate  are  the  Con- 
stitutional and  the  only  responsible  coun- 
sellors of  the  President.  And  in  this  capacity 
the  Senate  may,  and  ought  to,  look  Into  and 
watch  over  every  branch  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  nation;  they  may.  therefore,  at  any 
time  call  for  full  and  exact  information  re- 
specting the  foreign  affairs,  and  express  their 
opinion  and  advice  to  the  President  respect- 
ing the  same,  when,  and  under  whatever 
other  circumstances,  they  may  think  such 
advice  expedient. 

"There  Is  a  peculiar  jealousy  manifested 
In  the  Constitution  concerning  the  power 
which  shall  manage  the  foreign  afl'airs,  and 
make  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Hence, 
the  provision  which  requires  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  confirm  any 
compact  with  a  foreign  nation  that  shall 
bind  the  United  States;  thus  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  a  minority  of  the  Senators,  or  States 
to  control  the  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate:  a  check  on  the  Executive  power 
to  be  found  In  no  other  case. 

"To  make  a  treaty  includes  all  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  It  is  mtide  and  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  In 
the  making  of  treaties,  must  necessarily  be 
so.  touching  the  measures  employed  In  mak- 
ing the  same.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
that  treaties  shall  be  concluded,  but  that 
they  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate:  none  therefore 
can  be  made  without  such  advice  and  con- 
sent; and  the  objections  against  the  agency 
of  the  Senate  in  making  treaties,  or  in  ad- 
vising the  President  to  make  the  same,  can- 
not be  sustained,  but  by  giving  to  the  Con- 
stitution an  interpretation  different  from  its 
obvious  and  most  salutary  meaning. 

"To  support  the  objection,  this  gloss  must 
be  given  to  the  Constitution,  'that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  treaties,  and  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ratify  the 
same.'  That  this  Is,  or  could  have  been  In- 
tended to  be  the  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, one  observation  will  disprove.  If 
the  President  alone  has  power  to  make  a 
treaty,  and  the  same  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  powers  and  Instructions  given  to  his 
Minister,  its  ratification  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  to  refuse  the  same  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  faith;  to  call  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  deliberate,  to  advise,  and  to  consent 
to  an  act  which  It  would  be  binding  on  them 
to  approve  and  ratify,  will  It  Is  presumed,  be 
deemed  too  trivial  to  satisfy  the  extraordi- 
nary provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  has 
been  cited."'* 

After  hearing  King's  speech  the  Senate 
voted  to  interfere  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
negotiations — that  is,  It  passed  the  Burrlll 
resolution — and  thereby  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  1816  Committee  Report  relative  to  the 
treaty-making  power.  As  for  the  commerce 
treaty  with  Britain  that  precipitated  the  1816 
Conunlttee  Report,  the  Senate  voted  to  In- 
volve Itself  In  the  course  of  further  negotia- 
tions on  commerce  with  Britain  on  January 
26,  1819  and  again  on  January  3,  1820.  These 
facts,  and  a  correct  understanding  of  John 
Marshall's  "sole  organ"  speech,  leave  the 
opinion  of  Sutherland  regarding  treaty  nego- 
tiations completely  without  foundation. 
Fiu^hermore,  Sutherland  simply  Ignores  the 
records  of  the  Constitution  Convention,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  the  record  of  the  first 
years  in  the  Senate  Executive  Journal,  which 
records  the  executive  proceedings  apart  from 
the  legislative  proceedings,  and  particularly 
the  Rufus  King  speech  and  Its  associated 
Senate  endorsement. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence  the  question 
Is  raised:  What  caused  Sutherland  to  offer 
his  dicttim  on  the  treaty-making  power?  An 
article  by  Forrest  R.  Black  In  1931,  The 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Treaty  Potoer;-* 
Is  most  revealing  In  this  respect.  Black  re- 
ported that  at  that  time  there  were  "two 
widely  divergent  schools  of  thought  as  to  the 
respective  [constitutional]  roles  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Senate"  in  making  treaties: 

"The  Washington  [interpretation]  views 
the  role  of  the  Senate  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  treaty  making  function,  which  may 
be  exercised  at  any  stage  of  a  negotiation; 
the  other  [interpretation],  the  WUsonian, 
considers  the  function  of  the  Senate  merely 
to  give  sanction  to  a  treaty  that  Is  already 
drafted  .  .  .  [and]  would  make  the  word 
■advice'  mere  surplusage." '-' 

The  Wllsonlan  view  found  its  literary  ex- 
pression In  Corwln's  book.  The  President's 
Control  of  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  which  was 
written  to  answer  "the  numerous  Interesting 
questions  which  have  arisen  since  Mr.  Wilson 
went  to  Washington  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  the  diplomatic  field." '"  Black 
presented  a  very  informative  and  thorough 
analysis  of  this  issue  and  concluded  that  the 
"Washlngtonlan"  Interpretation  was  correct 
but  he  indicated  that  the  "Wllsonlan"  view 
was  more  likely  to  prevail.  In  summing  up 
the  case  for  the  Wllsonlan  advocates.  Black 
states:  "The  gist  of  their  case  seems  to  be 
that  the  nature  of  transactions  uith  foreign 
nations  requires  caution  and  unity  of  design, 
and  their  success  frequently  depends  on 
secrecy  and  dispatch  .  .  .  that  a  division  of 
opinion  bcticeen  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  fail  to  give  the  nation  with 
u■hon^  we  might  be  disposed  to  treat,  the 
most  decided  advantage."  ^  Now  observe  that 
the  case  for  the  Wllsonlan  advocates  as  re- 
ported by  Black  (italicized)  was  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  previously  mentioned  1816 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  report  and  re- 
appeared in  the  Curtiss-Wright  opinion  five 
years  after  Black's  article  when  Sutherland 
adopted  the  Wllsonlan  Interpretation.*' 

It  Is  th\is  apparent  that  there  was  In  the 
period  of  1917-19^6  an  aggrandizement  of 
the  Executive  in  foreign  affairs  and  that 
Sutherland  in  Curtiss-Wright  played  a  part. 

However,  if  Sutherland  wanted  to  contend 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  negoti- 


ate without  Senate  advice,  a  power  not  ex- 
plicitly delegated  by  the  Constitution,  then 
the  burden  was  on  him  to  come  up  with 
facts  to  Justify  that  position.  But  the  two 
minute  fra^^ments  of  historical  data  relied 
on  by  Sutherland  do  not  support  him.  The 
meager  basis  for  his  treaty  power  opinion, 
however,  can  be  explained.  For  there  wtis  a 
larger  Issue  that  concerned  Sutherland  and 
this  was  his  theory  of  Implied  foreign  af- 
fairs powers  which  was  central  to  the  trend 
toward  more  executive  powers  In  foreign 
affairs.  This  theory  occupies  most  of  Suth- 
erland's attention  In  his  Curtiss-Wright 
opinion  with  the  treaty  power  mentioned 
only  briefiy.  (Moreover,  If  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  was  Sutherland's  main  concern,  he 
surely  would  not  have  omitted  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  1816  Committee  Report  which 
said:  ".  .  .  the  more  separate  and  distinct  in 
practice  the  negotiating  and  treaty  ratifying 
power  are  kept,  the  more  safe  the  national 
Interest.")  His  theory  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  federal  government's 
"powers  of  external  sovereignty  did  not  de- 
pend upon  affirmative  grants  of  the  Consti- 
tution." "  This  theory  is  presented  in  more 
detail  in  his  book.  Constitutional  Power  and 
World  Affairs.*^  A  review  of  this  book  In  con- 
nection with  the  treaty-making  pwwer  Is 
therefore  essential  because  therein  is  Suth- 
erland's real  basis  for  his  Curtiss-Wright 
opinion  on  the  treaty  power. 

It  would  seem  easy  to  disprove  the  view 
that  "powers  of  external  sovereignty  did  not 
depend  upon  affirmative  grants  of  the  Consti- 
tution," since  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  evidently  precludes  them.  After 
all,  the  Coxirt,  In  1957,  In  Reid  vs.  Covert 
stated: 

"The  United  States  Is  entirely  a  creature 
of  the  Constitution.  Its  power  and  authority 
have  no  other  source.  It  can  only  act  tn  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  Constitution  .  .  .  the  United  States 
Government  .  .  .  has  no  power  except  that 
granted  by  the  Constitution  ...«•" 

However,  Sutherland,  In  his  book,  argued 
that  If  an  external  sovereignty  power  was 
not  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution, 
but  neither  denied,  then  this  power  (what- 
ever it  might  be)  was  still  granted  to  the 
national  government  by  the  Constitution 
since  neither  the  people  nor  the  states 
could  have  it  in  practicality.  That  Is,  he 
argues,  the  tenth  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  external  sovereignty  powers  because  the 
framers  (supposedly)  Intended  that  these 
powers  were  complete  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  or  not  they  all  are  expressly 
stated  in  the  Constitution's  phraseology: 

"We  must  cease  to  measure  the  authority 
of  the  general  government  only  by  what  the 
Constitution  affirmatively  grants,  and  con- 
sider it  also  In  the  light  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution permits  from  failure  to  deny."  " 

Since  Sutherland  deprives  us  the  use  of 
the  tenth  amendment  in  order  to  reject 
his  theory,  we  must  review  his  basis. 

Sutherland's  book  was  written  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  Because  of  the  new  magni- 
tude of  horror  which  the  war  had  wrought, 
he  expressed  bis  strong  conviction  that  the 
United  States  must  build  a  miliary  prepared- 
ness. Including  compulsory  service,  and 
actively  participate  in  international  politics 
and  adopt: 

"Every  possible  safeguard  which  can  be 
devised  to  prevent  a  reptltlon  of  the  condi- 
tions tinder  which  Germany  came  perilously 
near  realizing  her  dream  of  European  dicta- 
torship .  .  .  the  master  of  Europe  [will  be] 
. . .  the  master  of  the  world."=" 

Although  Sutherland  opposed  the  League 
of  Nation's  plan,  he  lu-ged  "extension  of 
the  principles  and  plans"  of  the  Permanent 
(International)  Caurt  of  Arbitration  estab- 
lished by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  He 
stated. 

"It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the 
field  of  national  respojisibility  will  be  im- 
meusr.ly  broadened  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
and   there   will   be   presented  questions  not 
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only  relating  to  this  phase  of  the  matter 
but  questions  no  less  Important  related  to  the 
power  of  the  national  government  under  the 
Constitution  to  deal  with  them.« 

The  powers  of  the  national  government 
over  external  affairs,  all  at  once,  therefore 
have  assumed  new  and  Increased  Importance, 
In  the  light  of  which,  a  re-examlnatlon  of 
their  nature  and  extent  Is  not  only  pertinent 
but  may,  sooner  or  later,  become  highly  ne- 
cessary; for  It  Is  certain  that  hereafter, 
whether  desired  or  desirable,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  occupy  a  larger  place  In  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  to  participate  to  a  far  greater 
degree  in  world  policies  and  lend  substantial 
and  Increased  assistance  toward  the  solution 
of  world  problems."  '^ 

"Por  this  condition  of  affairs,  there  must 
result,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  at  length 
I  In  his  book  I,  a  rule  of  constitutional  con- 
struction radically  more  liberal  than  that 
which  obtains  in  the  case  of  domestic  powers 
.  .  .  any  rule  of  construction  which  would 
result  In  curtailing  or  preventing  action  on 
the  part  of  the  national  government  In  the 
enlarged  field  of  world  responsibility  which 
we  are  entering,  might  prove  highly  Injurious 
or  embarrassing.*' 

■•  I  Therefore  I ,  In  this  new  and  extended  re- 
latlonshlp,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to 
extend  the  scope  and  application  of  the 
familiar  meanings  of  the  Constitution,  and 
It  may  be  to  find — thotigh  not  to  make — 
new  meanings."  " 

In  his  search  for  "new  meanings"  he  states, 
after  quoting  the  "precise  language  of  the 
Constitution"  regarding  the  treaty-making 
power: 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  qualifies  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make,  not  to  negotiate, 
treaties.  When  a  treaty  is  contemplated, 
therefore,  the  President  may,  and  more  often 
does,  enter  upon  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments,  through  diplomatic  channels, 
and  carries  them  to  the  point  of  reaching  an 
understanding  as  to  the  terms  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  treaty,  before  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  is  sought  at  all — sub- 
ject of  course,  finally,  to  Senatorial  action."  ™ 

This  "new  meaning"  Is  of  course  incorrect 
as  the  wealth  of  evidence  presented  In  this 
article  demonstrates.  Furthermore,  Suther- 
land attempts  no  proof  In  his  book  of  this 
assertion,  except  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  explicitly  deny  it.  (Presumably, 
he  relied  on  Corwln  to  attempt  a  proof  since 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  high  regard  for  him — 
e.g.,  he  called  Professor  Corwln's  book.  Na- 
tional Supremacy.  "brUliantly  convincing.") 
He  "found"  this  separate  "negotiation  power" 
so  that  the  President  could  move  freely  In 
international  affairs  by  avoiding  any  possible 
Senate  Interference.  Por  he  states: 

"The  time  is  fast  approaching,  if  it  be 
not  already  here,  when  we  must  be  able  to 
assert  and  maintain  for  that  [national] 
government  the  unimpaired  powers  of  com- 
plete external  sovereignty.  We  must  not — 
we  cannot — enter  upon  this  field  of  amplified 
[international!  activity  with  half-developed 
limbs.  The  complete  powers  of  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations  must  be  matched  by 
the  complete  power  of  our  own  government. 
Upon  this  enlarged  stage  of  International 
negotiation  and  co-operation  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  play  the  part  of  a  political  cripple. 
Our  government  must  come  to  its  new  tasks 
not  only  with  full,  but  with  imquestloned 
powers.  To  be  obliged  to  confess,  when  called 
upon  to  deal  with  some  novel  but  vital 
matter,  that  the  government  lacked  sufficient 
authority,  because  of  the  absence  of  affirma- 
tive language  in  the  Constitution,  would 
be  most  humiliating  and  regrettable  .  .  .  any 
theory  of  constitutional  construction  which 
leads  to  such  a  result  wUl  not  bear  analysis 
and  must  be  rejected."  "> 

Sutherland  argued  that  the  President  has 
this  implied  power  to  negotiate  without  Sen- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ate  advice  because  the  Com  titutlon  does  not 
deny  it.  He  argues  that  now]  lere  in  the  record 
of  the  Federal  Constitutloi^l  Convention  Is 
It  stated  that  our  external  sovereignty  powers 
are  incomplete.  Hence,  h«  states,  because 
they  are  complete  and  because  there  Is  the 
power  "to  negotiate,"  sepaiEite  (supposedly) 
from  the  power  "to  make"  1  reatles,  it  resides 
with  the  Branch  most  suite  I — the  Executive. 
Therefore,  he  argues  that  tl  ,e  separate  power 
"to  negotiate"  Is  granted  mpllcitly  in  the 
Constitution  and,  consequ  intly,  the  tenth 
amendment,  "the  powers  no  ;  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Con(  titutlon  .  .  .  are 
reserved  ...  to  the  people  "  does  not  apply 
in  this  case.  He  states  thi  t  we  are 

"dealing  with  a  class  of  p  iwers,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  difficult  of  exhaustive  enu- 
meration, but  which,  wheth  Jr  enumerated  or 
not,  might  at  any  time,  req  lire  exercise,  and 
perhaps  very  prompt  exercls  i." 

However,  the  above  theoi  f  and  arguments 
by  Sutherland,  which  were  used  to  circum- 
vent the  tenth  amendmen ;,  come  crashing 
down  to  utter  uselessness  vhen  confronted 
with  the  authority  of  the  tederalist  Papers: 

"No.  14  (MadJson).  In  th  5  first  place  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  th«  general  govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  chargea  with  the  whole 
power  of  making  and  admiaistering  laws.  Its 
Jurisdiction  is  Illmted  to  certain  enumerated 
objects  Ii.c.,  listed  one  by  o  le  In  the  Constl- 
tlon]. 

No.  46  (Madison) ,  The  Po  vers  delegated  by 
the  proposed  Constitution  are  few  and  de- 
fined. Those  which  are  to  re  naln  in  the  State 
governments  are  numeroui  and  Indefinite. 
The  former  will  be  exercls*  d  principally  on 
external  objects,  as  war,  pe  ice,  negotiations, 
and  foreign  commerce." 

And  so  we  are  not  dealin ;  with  a  class  of 
external  sovereignty  powe  s  that  are  too 
numerous  to  completely  enumerate  but 
rather  these  powers  are  "fi  iw  and  deflnled" 
and  Include  those  "certain  enumerated  ob- 
jects." 

Thus,  the  whole  of  SutI  erland's  opinion 
regarding  the  treaty-makli  ig  power  Is  not 
based  on  fact.  It  Is  dictum,  vlthout  a  factual 
basis,  and,  hence.  Is  wlthoi  it  authority. 

Evidently,  Sutherland  was  willing  to  chance 
his  theory  rather  than  att  tmpt  to  confirm 
it,  for  he  stated : 

"I  do  not  remember  to  he  pe  seen  It  stated, 
but  obviously  It  must  be  this:  that  the 
exigencies  of  government  ad  oilnistratlon,  be- 
cause of  their  great  variety  e  ad  constant  aug- 
mentation cannot  be  fores  sen  and  counse- 
quently  cannot  be  enume  'a ted;  and  it  is 
better  to  risk  an  occaslona  abuse  of  power 
than  it  is  to  incur  the  In  X)nvenlence  and 
dangers  arising  from  la  :k  of  effective 
power  ."=> " 

As  to  risking  occasional  abuse  of  power, 
George  Washington  had  thI  i  to  say : 

"If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  tl  e  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  partlculai  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designate^.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this. 
In  one  Instance,  may  be  tUe  Instrument  of 
good.  It  Is  the  customary  I'eapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destr>yed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  over-balance  in 
permanent  evU  any  partial  o  r  transient  bene- 
fit which  the  use  can  at  a  ly  time  yield."  " 

Although  Sutherland's  <  all  for  military 
preparedness  and  an  intern  atlonal  Court  of 
Arbitration  may  have  beei  i  good,  his  flaw 
was  that  he  was  willing  to  violate  our  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  Presli  lent  could  move 
more  freely  in  International  politics,  thereby 
jeopardizing  representative  government  here 
at  home.  We  have  already  ao  ;umulated  much 
experience  under  his  theoi  7  of  a  separate, 
implied  negotiating  power  and  the  results 
Indicate  little  success  in  ach  levlng  "solutions 
to  world  problems."  For  ixample,  Wilson 
sought  to  negotiate  wltho\  t  Senate  advice 
and  he  failed  to  make  a  pri  ctical  League  of 
Nations  treaty  as  a  consec  uence.  We  have 
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said  that  the 
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the  Federalist 

circumstance 


had  two  large  wars  since  th4n  (World  War 
II  and  Korea)  and  no  satlsfadtory  reoolutlon 
of  either  of  them  was  achieved  tbrougli  nego- 
tiations conducted  without  Senate  consulta- 
tion. We  are  presently  involved  in  a  longer, 
third  war  and,  again,  negotiation  without 
Senate  consultation  has  gottein  nowhere.  We 
have  had  and  are  having  a  ftlghtenlng  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  negotiatlo  a  without  Sen- 
ate consultation  has  achieved  only  snuill 
success  In  nuclear  arms  limitation.  As  an 
Indication  of  the  extent  whlcQ  the  WUsonlan 
view  pervades  the  Executive  Branch  today, 
the  President  is  reported  to  tiave  said  that 
the  recently  passed  Senate  Resolution  211 
on  the  Strategic  Arms  Llmltitlons  negotia- 
tions was  "Irrelevant."  "^  \ 

SENATE   ADVICE  AS  A  BODY 

The  "advice  of  the  Senati"  required  for 
treaty-making  must  take  the  [form  of  a  Sen- 
ate resolution.  The  opinions  of  selected  mem- 
bers invited  to  the  White  [House  cannot 
constitute  Senate  advice  and  neither  can  a 
collection  of  public  statement*  made  by  Indi- 
vidual Senators.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  "each  Senator  shall  hatve  one  vote"  ■• 
which  was  the  equality  of  states  compromise 
reached  in  the  Federal  Convjentlon."  Madi- 
son, in  the  Federalist  (No.  62 
states  "ought  to  have  an  eqi 
common  councils."  Also,  Jay  1: 
(No.  64)  said  that  "should 
occur  which  requires  the  advise  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  he  may,  at  any  time,  convene 
them."  (emphasis  added)  Ji 
and  neither  does  the  Constitution,  that  the 
President  may  seek  out  certalfa  members  and 
solicit  only  their  advice,  or  thet  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  provide  the  advice  and 
consent.  I 

To  prove  the  last  point  one!  need  only  cite, 
again,  the  record  of  the  Sebate  Executive 
Jourual,  Vols.  I  and  n,  andjspeciflcally  the 
message  to  the  Senate  from  Resident  Madi- 
son in  which  he  declined  toj  confer  with  a 
Senate  appointed  committed  on  constitu 
tional  grounds: 

"The  appointment  of  a  coiimittee  of  the 
Senate  to  confer  Immediately  with  the  Ex 
ecutive  himself,  appears  to  Idse  sight  of  the 
co-ordinate  relation  between]  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate,  which  the  Constitution  has 
established,  and  which  ought,  [therefore,  to  be 
maintained."  "" 

Indeed,  on  another  occasion!  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  confer  with  Madison  through  a 
committee  and  the  President  iagaln  declined. 
According  to  the  report :  j 

"He  regretted  that  the  meisure  had  been 
taken  under  circumstances  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  or  advice  of  tne  Senate."  '• 

Having  shown  that  advice  of  the  Senate  re- 
quires resolution  of  the  Senate  as  a  body,  it 
should  be  said  that  only  a  ^mple  majority 
vote  Is  required  rather  than  jthe  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  final  ratlflcaiion  of  a  treaty. 
The  clause,  "provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur,"  evidently  applies  only 
to  consenting  to  the  treaty.  It 
to  Identify  "concur"  with  tte  advice;  the 
f  ramers  would  not  have  tbou(  ht  it  necessary 
to  state  In  the  Constitution  t  tiat  the  Senate 
must  concur  In  its  own  advice .  Rather,  If  the 
Senate  concurs.  It  Is  with  the  plan  of  an 
other  branch  of  the  governm  snt.  Inspection 
of  the  Senate  Executive  Jourpal,  Vol.  I,  will 
bear  out. 

ORIGIN    OP    THE   TKEATT 

Farly  drafts  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787 
sole     treaty-making    power, 
framers  were  unable  to  agree 
should  have  the  sole  power 
the  convention,  on  August  31 
eleven  was  appointed  to 
this  and  other  unfinished 
stitutlon.«>  On  September  4, 
proposed  to  the  convention 
President  by  and  with  the 
of   the   Senate   shall   have 
treaties."  It  Is  again  noted 
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was  a  member  of  this  Committee  of  Eleven. 
This  gives  more  weight  to  bis  1818  Senate 
speech  previously  cited  where  he  explicitly 
defined  the  treaty  power.  Madison  was  a 
member  of  this  committee,  also.  Perhaps  he 
drew  upon  his  state's  constitution  for  the 
phraseology  of  the  treaty-making  clause.  The 
Virginia  State  Constitution,  In  effect  at  the 
time,  stated,  "he,  [the  Governor]  shall,  with 
the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State,  exercise  the 
executive  powers  of  government."  (The  term 
"Privy  CounoU"  and  "Council  of  State"  were 
used  interchangeably  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitution.) On  Septemlier  7,  Mr.  Mason  moved 
to  install  a  "privy  council"  or  "council  of 
state"  to  advise  the  President  in  forming 
treaties,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  only  the 
function  of  concurring  in  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments, since  otherwise  the  Senate  would 
be  required  to  be  in  constant  session.  Rufus 
King  then  argued  that  the  inconveniences  of 
having  the  Senate  act  as  a  "Council  of  Ad- 
vice" did  not  warrant  creation  of  a  "New 
corps  which  mtist  Increase  the  expense  as 
well  as  Infiuence  of  the  [federal]  Govern- 
ment." "  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  argued  that 
with  a  privy  council  the  "President  by  per- 
suading his  council  to  concur  in  wrong  meas- 
ures, would  acquire  their  protection  for 
them."  «" 

As  for  the  concern  over  the  Executive  hav- 
ing to  share  secrets  with  the  Senate,  associat- 
ing the  term  "privy  council"  with  the  Senate 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  explains 
why  the  Senate  adopted  a  secrecy  rule  when- 
ever receiving  messages  and  documents  re- 
lated to  treaty-making."  Further  illustration 
of  the  point  that  the  Senate  was  expected 
to  share  secrets  Is  given  by  the  fact  that  on 
September  7  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  excluded  from  treaty-making  after  Mr. 
Sherman  argued  that  the  power  of  making 
treaties  "could  be  safely  trusted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  [Sherman]  thought  It  could;  and  that 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  the  case  of  treaties 
forbade  a  reference  of  them  to  the  whole 
Legislature."  "*  According  to  F.  R.  Black  the 
Wilsonlan  advocates  advanced  the  argument 
that  "real  secrecy  is  Impossible  If  the  Senate 
Is  kept  advised  of  the  facts  during  the  negoti- 
ation of  the  treaty."  To  this  Black  said: 

"But  even  if  the  Senate  as  a  bodv  should 
receive  Its  [secret]  information.  It  would  be 
in  executive  session  behind  closed  doors,  and 
the  argument  that  secrecy  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized Is  but  a  polite  way  of  questioning  the 
patriotism  and  the  motives  of  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate."" 

PRESIDENT    AS    COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF 

Corwln  has  argued  that  due  In  part  to  the 
Commander  In  Chief  role  (the  President  can 
arrange  an  armistice  on  his  own  authority) , 
the  President  Is  "the  sole  organ  of  diplomatic 
relations  to  negotiate  the  final  peace."  *«  Here 
It  seems  that  Corwln  singles  out  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  treaties  as  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  Executive.  To  refute  this  view 
one  need  only  consult  the  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention."  After  the  treaty  clause  In 
its  present  form  was  adopted,  Madison  moved 
to  Insert  "except  treaties  of  peace"  after  the 
clause.  After  that  motion  passed,  Madison 
"moved  to  authorize  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  President. 
The  President  he  said  would  necessarUy  de- 
rive so  much  power  and  Importance  from  a 
state  of  war  that  he  might  be  tempted.  If 
authorized,  to  impede  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Mr.  Butler  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Gorham 
thought  the  precaution  unnecessary  as  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  would  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  btit  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Govr  Morris  thought  the 
power  of  the  President  in  this  case  harmless; 
and  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  President,  who  was  the 
general  Guardian  of  the  National  Interests. 
Mr.  Butler  was  strenuous  for  the  motion,  as  a 
nece.ssary  security  against  ambitious  and  cor- 
rupt Presidents.  He  mentioned  the  late  per- 
fidious policy  of  the  Statholder  in  Holland; 


and  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  to 
prolong  the  war  of  which  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. .  .  .  Mr.  Williamson  thought  that 
Treaties  of  peace  should  be  guarded  at  least 
by  requiring  the  same  concurrence  as  In  other 
Treaties."  The  motion  failed.  The  "except 
treaties  of  peace"  clause  was  then  stricken."* 
And  so  to  negotiate  the  peace  Is  not  the  sole 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Rather,  the  sitviatlon  is  the  same  for 
peace  treaties  as  for  other  kinds  of  treaties. 

THE  VIETNAM    PEACE    TREATY    NEGOTIATIONS 

If  the  Vietnam  peace  treaty  negotiations 
are  of  the  nature  as  to  require  the  "Indirect 
method,"  then  the  President  should  nomi- 
nate an  envoy  to  the  Paris  Conference  and 
obtain  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to 
appoint  the  nominee  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  treaty  with  North  Vietnam.  The 
Senate  may  want  to  require  that  the  envoy 
carry  with  him  an  outline  of  proposed  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be  preferable  that 
a  draft  of  a  treaty  be  worked  out  between  ths 
Senate  and  the  President  which  could  serve 
as  the  basis  for  talks  with  North  Vietnam 
and  the  NLF.  This  draft  would  also  require 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
would  then  be  free  to  negotiate  a  final  draft 
with  the  other  side  unless  the  emerging 
treaty  took  a  form  substantially  outside  that 
which  was  consented  to  by  the  Senate.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  President  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  consult  again  with  the  Senate. 
Either  way,  a  sound  constitutional  procedure 
Is  available  to  the  President  since  the  Senate 
would  have  in  each  case  the  opportunity  to 
give  advice  and,  upon  agreement.  Its  consent 
to  whatever  plan  of  action  might  be  worked 
out.  It  can  hardly  be  Justifiably  argued  that 
this  procedure  would  be  Impracticably  slow 
In  view  of  the  singular  lack  of  substantive 
progress  after  more  than  26  months  of  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  with  no  official  Senate  par- 
ticipation. On  the  contrary,  bringing  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Senate  into  these 
negotiations,  as  suggested  in  the  above  pro- 
cedure, may  result  in  greater  and  more  rapid 
progress  because  there  would  be  a  closer  cor- 
respondence between  our  negotiating  policies 
and  our  national  interests  and  welfare.  To 
further  support  this  contention,  there  Is  the 
rather  obvious  view  expressed  throughout 
the  Federalist  Papers  (No.  62,  63,  and  64  In 
particular)  that  the  Senate  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  "most  distinguished  men  of  abili- 
ties, .  .  .  who  [along  with  the  President]  best 
understand  our  national  Interests  .  .  .  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  foreign  nations,"  and 
who,  because  of  their  six-year  terms,  will  pro- 
vide "accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  foreign  politics,  a  steady  and  systematic 
adherence  to  the  same  views,  and  a  nice  uni- 
form sensibility  to  national  character."  Jay 
stated  that  the  six-year  Senate  term  pro- 
vided "sufficient  time  to  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  our  national  concerns,  and 
to  form  and  Introduce  a  system  for  the  man- 
agement of  them."  All  of  these  statements 
point  to  the  notion  that  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  Is,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  of 
great  value  in  keeping  our  foreign  policy  con- 
sistent with  our  true  interests  and  In  keep- 
ing It  from  unduly  fluctuating  In  order  to 
avoid  causing  111  relations,  or,  In  the  words 
of  the  Federalist  Papers,  "forfeiting  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  other  nations." 

Because  the  President  and  the  Senators 
have  all  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  It 
seems  only  right  to  expect  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  treaty  clause  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  Is  Indeed  supporting  the 
Constitution.  It  must  be  recalled  that  twelve 
of  the  sixty-six  senators  during  Washington's 
administration  were  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  (of  approximately 
fifty  delegates)  and  ten  were  delegates  to  the 
States'  ratifying  assemblies.  (Recall  that 
Washington  was  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Hamilton  was  Washing- 
ton's Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  Jay,  the  first 
Chief  Jvistice.  wrote  the  essays  in  the  Fcd- 


craliift  Papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs). 
These  men  worked  together  closely  to  make 
the  government  function  as  it  was  Intended 
by  the  Federal  Convention  and  the  state  as- 
semblies which  approved  the  Constitution. 
In  view  of  this,  the  way  In  which  the  govern- 
ment operated  during  the  first  years  under 
the  Constitution  should  weigh  very  heavily 
in  Interpreting  the  Constitution.  And  during 
these  first  years  the  treaty  power  was  exer- 
cised In  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  consul- 
tation between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate. 
This  co-operation  was  an  important  factor 
In  getting  the  Nation  off  on  a  successful  and 
solid  start."' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Paris  Peace  Ne- 
gotiations are  preliminary,  a  kind  of  sparring 
to  see  whether  serious  negotiations  are  pos- 
sible, and  thus  do  not  require  the  President 
to  seek  Senate  counsel.'"  However,  there  is 
only  one  phase  of  any  negotiation  which  the 
President  can  conduct  without  Senate  coun- 
sel and  that  phase  was  defined  by  Jay: 
"Those  matters  which  In  negotiation  usually 
require  the  most  secrecy  and  the  most  dis- 
patch are  those  preparatory  and  auxiliary 
measures  which  are  not  otherwise  important 
in  a  national  view  .  .  .  Por  these  the  Presi- 
dent will  find  no  dlfficvilty  to  provide  .  .  ."  ' 
(emphasis  added)  Now  as  soon  as  the  op- 
posing parties  in  Paris  agreed  to  the  shape 
of  the  table  and  the  place  and  times  to  meet, 
the  "preparatory  measures"  were  accom- 
plished. From  that  time  on,  the  discussions 
have  surely  been  of  "Importance  In  the  na- 
tional view."  Senator  Bacon  in  bis  article. 
The  Treaty-Making  Power,  said: 

"It  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  advise  at  all 
stages.  We  do  not  advise  men  after  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  and  after  they  have 
acted;  we  advise  men  while  they  are  consid- 
ering, while  they  are  delll}eratlng  and  before 
they  have  determined  and  before  they  have 
acted.''- 

In  closing.  It  should  be  said  that  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  intended  to 
help  the  President  In  a  common  enterprise: 
they  are  not  hostile  limitations.  Since  In  the 
final  event,  the  President  makes  the  peace 
treaty,  he  must  try  to  realize  that  the  Senate 
Is  his  constitutional  and  only  responsible 
counsellor,  that  the  Senate  is  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  treaty  and  its  early  conclusion, 
and  that  the  Senate  exists  to  provide  wise 
counsel.  The  treaty  power  makes  demands 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  President,  since 
he  must  decide  when  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sult with  the  Senate,  but  consult  he  must. 
Otu:  Constitution  is  both  the  means  and  the 
end  of  our  foreign  policy.  Not  to  follow  the 
Constitution  would  defeat  Its  purpose. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  The  author  is  currently  engaged  in  grad- 
uate research  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
relating  to  nuclear  safety  studies  of  advanced 
reactor  concepts  for  electric  power  produc- 
tion. He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in  Enghieering 
Physics  from  The  University  of  Toledo. 
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"Sen.  Exec.  Jodrnal  Vol.  1.  at  37. 

"^  1  C.  R.  King.  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence OF  Rdfus  King  517. 

"Sen.  Exec.  Journal  Vol.  1,  at  150;  Inci- 
dentally, the  phrasing  of  Washington's  mes- 
sage had  Its  origin  in  the  minutes  of  the 
above  mentioned  conference  of  Senators.  See 
id. 

"•  R.  Hatden,  supra  note  23. 

**  E.  S.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  17  at  254-58. 

"S.  Doc.  No.  33,  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1964), p.  463: 

"Actually,  the  negotiation  of  treaties  had 
long  since  been  taken  over  by  the  President; 
the  Senate's  role  in  relation  to  treaties  is 
today  essentially  legislative  in  character.  'He 
alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  negotia- 
tion, the  Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Con- 
gress itself  Is  powerless  to  invade  it,'  declared 
Justice  Sutherland  for  the  Court  in   1936." 

*"  D.  F.  Fleming.  The  Treaty  Veto  of  tub 
American  Senate  21-22  (Putnam) . 

"■  W.  8.  Holt,  Treaties  Defeated  by  thk 
Senate  349-307  (Johns  Hopkins  Press) . 

-Id. 

"  W.  8.  Holt,  supra  note  41. 

"  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  Senate  acted 
Irresponsibly  should  study  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  majority  Report  against 
the  treaty.  CoNc.  Rfcord,  Sept.  10,  1919. 

—  See  National   Commitments  Resolution, 


CoNC.  Record,  p.  17214  (Jun<  25,  1969).  See 
also  S.  Rep.  No.  91-129,  supra  note  18. 

"299  U.S.  304  (1936). 

**ld.,  at  319. 

••  U.S.  V.  Curtlss-Wrlght,  2  19  VS.  304  at 
319  (1936). 

«The  Federalist  No.  72   (A    HamUton). 

"  Annals  of  Cong.  6th  Conc  ,  613. 

^  S.  Doc.  No.  231,  supra  note  18. 

"/d. 

»*  M.  Farrand,  S7tpra  note  li  . 

'~  Annals  of  Cong.  15th  C  jng.,  1st  Sess. 
106-07. 

-'F.  R.  Black.>The  United  States  Senate 
AND  Treaty  Power,  4  Rocky  I  It.  L.  Rev.  1-19 
(1931).  Black's  article  discusj  es  many  other 
considerations  and  import  Lnt  historical 
events  afiecting  the  treaty  pc  war  and  refers 
to  other  articles  on  the  subj  ict.  His  article 
siiould  be  studied  by  all  thosi  pursuing  this 
matter. 

"/d. 

'^  E.  S.  CoRwaw,  The  Presu  ent's  Conteol 
or  Foreign  Relations,  prefaci  . 

=■'  F.  R.  Black,  supra  note  5  :  at  12  and  14. 

•'  The  Curtlss-Wrlght  case  1  ad  to  do  with 
the  President  executing  a  la  v  of  Congress 
and  not  the  negotiating  of  anj  treaty.  So  why 
did  the  Court  settle  one  of  the  questions 
Corwln  tried  to  answer?  Th  :  Constitution 
does  not  grant  the  Judiciary  the  power  to 
settle  questions,  only  cases.  H  is  ironic  that 
In  the  very  speech  by  John  M(  rshall  cited  by 
Sutherland  in  the  Curtlss-W  Ight  decision. 
Marshall  said  this  about  the  Court  settling 
questions: 

"By  the  Constitution,  the  udicial  Power 
of  the  United  States  is  extenc  ed  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  u  ider  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  jf  the  United 
States  but  the  resolutions  (  inder  debate] 
declare  that  Judicial  power  t(  extend  to  all 
questions  arising  \inder  the  Constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  Unit  id  States.  The 
difference  between  the  Cor  stltutlon  and 
resolutions  was  material  ani ,  apparent.  A 
case  in  law  or  equity  was  a  tei  m  well  under- 
stood, and  of  limited  signiflo  tlon.  It  was  a 
controversy  between  parties  wl  ilch  had  taken 
a  shape  for  Judicial  decision,  f  the  Judicial 
power  extended  to  every  ques  ion  under  the 
Constitution,  it  would  Involvi  almost  every 
subject  proper  for  Legislative  liscussion  and 
decision;  If  to  every  question  i  inder  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  S(  ates.  It  would 
involve  almost  every  subject  on  which  the 
Executive  could  act.  The  dlv  sion  of  power 
which  the  gentleman  had  stat  !d,  could  exist 
no  longer,  and  the  other  depa  tments  would 
be  swallowed  by  the  Judicla:  y."  Annals  of 
Cong.,  6th  Cong.,  at  606. 

"'  U.S.  V.  Curtlss-Wright.  2!  9  U.S.  304  at 
319  (1936). 

•-'  Columbia  University  Press,  1919. 
"  354  at  US.  1  at  12  (1956) . 
"  G.   Sutherland,   CoNSTrrn  tional   Power 
AND  World  Affairs  172   (Coli  mbla  Univer- 
sity Press,  1919). 
«7d.  at21. 
w/d.  at  18. 
"  Id.  at  26. 
•id.  at  21. 
*  fd.  at  27. 
'» Id.  at  122. 
"  Id.  at  171. 
"  /d.  at  36.  During  the  strug)  le  for  ratifica- 
tion  of    the    Constitution,   th  re    was   great 
concern  that  the  federal  poweri  may  not  have 
been    limited    to    those   enum  ;rated.    James 
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Wilson,  who  was  a  delegate  to 


tlonal   Convention  from   Penr  sylvania,  said 


to  a  "Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of 


that  "in  delegating  federal  pc  svers,  .  .  .  the 
congressional  authority  Is  to  be  collected, 
not  from  tacit  implication,  )ut  from  the 
positive  grant,  expressed  in  tl  le  Instrument 
of  union.  .  .  .  Hence,  .  .  .  eve  ything  which 
is  not  given.  Is  reserved."  (Pan  phlets  on  the 
Constitution,  Paul  L.  Ford,  p.  :  56.)  The  peo- 
ple insisted,  however,  that  V  llson's  assur- 
ance be  written  into  the  Const  tution.  Madi- 
son led  the  effort  to  amend  th  Constitution 
accordingly  and  the   10th  an  endment   veas 


the  Constltu- 


Phlladelphla" 


Robert 
there 


This 


Included  In  with  the  Bill  of 
Birth  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
land,   pp.   126-218).  However, 
the  view  that  the  10th  amen«iment 
meaningful  with  respect  to  impli  id 
powers.  See  The  Federalist  Era 
Miller,  p.  24.  This  view  can  be 
the  authority  of  the  Federalism 
44.  Here  Madison  makes  it  vej  y 
the  term  enumerated  poicers  ap]  lUes 
general    powers   expressly    writte 
Constitution    and    not   to    the 
particular  powers  that  would 
exercise  the  former.  The  lattei 
provided  for  only  by  passing  la^  ,• 
necessary   and  proper  clause, 
why  the  phrase  "expressly  delegated 
not  appear  in  the  10th  amendn^ent 
it  appeared  In  the  Articles  of 
Article  II. 

"/d.  at  47. 

"  35  J.  FrrzPATHicK,   Writing  i 
Washington  229. 

"Cong.   Record,   S.6100    (Apr)l 

'«  U.S.  Const,  article  I,  5  3. 

"  KI.Tarrand,  supra  note  13. 

">  Senate  Exec.  Journal  Vol.  2 

'•  td.  M  389. 

*"2  M.  Farrand,  The  Records 
LRAL,  Convention  of  1787. 

"  Id.  at  539. 
-  .^id.  at  642. 

«»  see  generally.  Senate  Exec 
1,  2.  and  3.  See  also.  Senate  Rulis 

*>  M.  Farrand  supra  note  81  at 

"  P.  R.  Black,  supra  note  69 

*•£.  8.  Cobwin,  supra  note  I 

"M.  Farrand,  supra  note  80 

"Id.  at  540-41. 

"R.  Hatden,  supra  note  23  _ 

"See   Senate  Report   91-834; 
2nd  Sess.  May  1,  1970,  "Term 
die  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
21,  29.  On  these  pages  the 
State   in   commenting   on   varlojus 
Senate  resolutions  stated  that 
Vietnam  peace  negotiations  (as 
4,    1969)    were    not    "serious," 
"meaningful." 

"The  Federalist  No.  64   (J. 

»=  F.  R.  Black,  supra  note  57 
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STATE— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    84 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  _ 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

OFFICE    OP    humanitarian 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presl«ent,  I  in- 
troduce today  an  amendmenti  to  S.  1248, 
the  State  Department  author  zation  leg- 
islation. This  amendment  w<»uld  create 
a  new  OfBce  of  Humanitarian  and  Social 
Services  to  coordinate  the  nfugee,  mi- 
gration, and  disaster  relief  activities  of 
our  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
a  new  Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and 
Social  Services  would  be  cres  ted  within 
the  Department  of  State  and  would  be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretj  iry  of  State 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Senate.  All  f unc  tions  with- 
in the  Department  with  respect  to 
refugee  and  migration  affairs  and  disas- 
ter assistance  would  become  i  he  respon- 
sibility of  this  official. 

He  would  also  be  charged  \  ith  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  coord  nating  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
sponse to  appeals  for  refugee  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  from  abroad.  This 
responsibility  would  include  tpe  conduct 
of  liaison  with  voluntary  ove  •seas  relief 
agencies  and  with  intemationi  il  agencies. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
urgently  needed.  Our  present  response 
to  appeals  for  refugee  relief  and  disaster 
assistance  is  governed  by  an  ad  hoc,  tem- 
porary approach  too  often  gauged  by  the 
degree  of  public  and  congressional  pres- 
sure. There  is  no  single  official  in  our 
Government  who  has  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  the  coordination  of  our  re- 
sponse to  such  appeals.  The  result  is  our 
policies  are  diffuse  and  hydraheaded  and 
they  foster  neglect  and  indecision  where 
unified  action  is  needed. 

Our  experience  with  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees formed  to  focus  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  on  specific  refugee 
or  disaster  situations  has  been  unsatis- 
factory. The  time  required  to  make  such 
committees  operational  hinders  their 
eventual  effectiveness.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  rivalries  among  agencies  of 
our  own  Government,  leaving  their  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  problems  in  the  field 
much  diminished. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
spokesman  who  can  articulate  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  own  Government 
the  policy  and  budgetary  considerations 
needed  to  translate  the  traditional  hu- 
manitarian concerns  of  the  American 
people  into  action.  What  is  needed  is  a 
spokesman  who  can  with  a  single  voice 
state  in  international  forums  the  policies 
of  the  United  States — and  then  move  to 
carry  them  out  in  cooperation  with  for- 
eign governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

What  Is  also  needed,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  high  level  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  can  conduct  a  week- 
to-week  and  month-to-month  liaison 
with  the  great  voluntary  overseas  re- 
lief agencies  of  this  counti*y.  The  90  lead- 
ing voluntary  agencies  contributed  from 
the  public  some  $430  million  in  1972. 
Tills  was  more  than  twice  the  amount 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  Pub- 
lic Law  480  food  commodities  and  trans- 
port— $192  million — and  indeed  repre- 
sents a  flow  of  assistance  greater  than 
the  current  level  of  development  loan 
funding  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
■Act. 

The  amendment  wliich  I  propose 
would  raise  the  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies.  It  would  provide  in  Gov- 
ernment a  point  of  focus  to  improve 
communications  with  them.  In  any  ef- 
fort to  create  a  continuing,  unified  ad- 
ministration for  our  refugee  relief  and 
disaster  assistance  activities,  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  because 
it  Is  the  volimtary  agencies  which  play 
the  major  role  in  implementing  in  the 
field  our  Nation's  relief  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
programs  of  refugee  relief  and  disaster 
assistance  should  be  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  political  and  diplomatic 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  view 
is  no  longer  valid — if  it  ever  was.  Refu- 
gee problems  have  arisen  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
been  a  constant  reminder  of  the  Cuban 
situation.  They  have  been  an  element 
of  our  relations  with  Israel  and  the  Arab 
coimtries  for  too  long.  Although  few  are 
aware  of  it,  refugee  questions  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Tibet  remain  between  the 
United  States   and  Communist   China. 


We  saw  in  the  csise  of  East  Pakistan 
that  assistance  to  the  victims  of  cyclone 
disaster  and  famine  could  not  be  isolated 
from  the  movement  for  Independence  In 
Bangladesh.  Though  we  might  wish  It 
otherwise,  tlie  relief  of  human  suffering 
must  be  accomplished  within  the  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  realities  of  an  In- 
terdependent world. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
charged  with  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  operation  of  our  relief  activi- 
ties would  bring  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  "clout"  we  have  in  any  given  dis- 
aster situation.  It  would  allow  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  480  food  commodi- 
ties and  other  assistance  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
move  more  readily  into  disaster  stricken 
areas.  It  would  not  remove  the  admin- 
istration of  Public  Law  480  food  com- 
modities from  AID,  but  would  simply  im- 
prove the  coherence  of  our  relief  activi- 
ties of  which  Public  Law  480  food  is 
a  part. 

I  would  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  would  not  affect  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance to  Indochina,  whatever  those 
plans  may  be.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  have  both  taken 
the  position  that  specific  legislative 
authorization  would  be  sought  for  any 
Indochina  relief  program,  and  this  re- 
quirement was  recently  written  into  leg- 
islation by  the  Senate.  My  amendment 
does  not  authorize  any  new  expenditures 
for  humanitarian  assistance  and  is  only 
intended  to  improve  the  mechanism  for 
the  delivery  of  such  assistance. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  represents  no  additional  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  offered  as 
a  step  to  consolidate  a  function  within 
our  Government  which  has  until  now 
been  allowed  to  dissipate  throughout  sev- 
eral bureaus  and  agencies.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  American  people  continue  to 
support  a  government  role  in  the  field  of 
overseas  humanitarian  assistance,  but  I 
am  equally  convinced  they  want  theii' 
money's  worth  in  this  endeavor.  The  con- 
solidation of  functions  and  programs 
called  for  In  my  proposal  could  well  save 
scarce  tax  dollars  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  greater  operating  efficiency. 

This  measure  is  one  which  has  broad 
support  among  the  voluntary  agencies 
whose  representatives  have  testified  on 
numerous  occasions  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Bm'eau  of  Humanitarian  Affairs. 
In  addition,  the  task  force  on  interna- 
tional development  led  by  Rudolph  Peter- 
son considered  the  proposal  in  Its  report. 
"U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  1970 's: 
A  New  Approach,"  and  I  quote  from 
that  report: 

Disaster  and  emergency  relief  and  refugee 
assistance  .  .  .  are  now  administered  by  AID 
and  the  Department  of  State  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Most  of  the  food  programs  are  conducted 
by  U.S.  amilates  of  international  voluntary 
agencies  under  arrangements  made  with  AID. 
The  disaster  relief  and  emergency  programs 
are  also  the  responsibility  of  AID.  The  refu- 
gee program  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  largely  through  International 
organizations.  The  task  force  recommends 
that  administration  of  these  programs  be 
brought  together  under  one  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  1971,  on  foreign  assistance 
recommended  that  we  distinguish  clear- 
ly between  our  security  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs,  With 
relation  to  the  latter,  he  stated : 

At  present,  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  through  numerous 
offices  in  the  U.S.  government.  I  propose 
to  centralize  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating all  humanitarian  assistance  programs 
under  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
We  wovild  thereby  assure  a  coherent  effort  to 
carry  out  this  vital  and  literally  life-saving 
aspect  of  our  foreign  assistance  policy.  This 
new  approach  would  also  Improve  our 
capability  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
through  better  contingency  planning,  ad- 
ditional stockpiling  and  training,  and  the 
maintenance  of  closer  and  better  coordinated 
relationships  with  the  United  Nations,  other 
donor  countries,  and  the  voluntary  agencies. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  its  report  on  aid 
to  Bangladesh  in  1971  expressed  its  sup- 
port of  the  concept  that  the  Department 
of  State  should  carry  out  the  job  of  co- 
ordinating our  overseas  relief  activities. 

I  cite  these  several  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  the  concept  raised  by  my  amend- 
ment because  they  demonstrate  some- 
thing of  which  I  am  firmly  convinced — 
the  need  for  such  a  measure  is  felt 
throughout  Government.  There  are  those 
who  would  say  we  should  wait  to  make 
this  reform  until  we  can  reform  the  en- 
tire foreign  policy  establishment.  This 
would  be  the  ideal  solution.  But  I  believe 
the  results  to  date  of  the  President's  own 
reorganization  proposals  show  us  that 
these  things  are  not  done  by  a  fell  swoop 
but  in  reality  one  step  at  a  time.  And 
here  I  should  note  that  last  year  Con- 
gress took  the  first  step;  it  approved  the 
President's  recommendation  that  our 
security  assistance  programs  be  con- 
solidated vmder  the  authority  of  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Security  As- 
sistance. Having  taken  this  step.  Con- 
gress should  now  approve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs to  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  today  a  consensus  in  favor  of 
the  creation  of  a  new  Office  of  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  It  would  bring  a  new 
unity  to  the  administration  of  those  pro- 
grams. It  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  coherent  point  of  oversight  for 
our  now  badly  proliferated  refugee,  mi- 
gration, and  disaster  assistance  budget. 
And  it  would  raise  the  levels  of  commu- 
nication as  between  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies. 

With  these  considerations  in  its  favor. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  true  reason  for 
such  an  office — the  human  reason.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  if  we  can  be  more  responsive 
in  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  then  we 
should  not  delay  in  taking  this  step. 
Tlierefore.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  con- 
sider my  amendment  for  the  earliest  leg- 
islative action. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and  Social 
Services  within  the  Department  of  State. 

As  Senator  Pearson  hsis  noted,  tills 
bm'eau  would  be  headed  by  a  Pi-esiden- 
tial  appointee  and  would  serve  as  a  "focal 
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point"  for  Implementing  International 
hiunanitarian  policy  and  services  now 
scattered  throughout  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  direct  expenditures  for 
refugee  and  other  international  humani- 
tarian programs  now  total  at  least  $500 
million  annually.  The  current  adminis- 
tration of  international  refugee  and  hu- 
manitarian affairs  Is  hydraheaded  and 
diffuse,  which  fosters  neglect  and  indeci- 
sion where  more  decisive  action  Is 
needed.  Our  country  can  no  longer  afford 
this  approach.  For  in  today's  world,  peo- 
ple problems  are  at  the  heart  of  too  many 
International  Issues — and,  on  both  hu- 
manitarian and  political  ground;; — they 
Increasingly  demand  high-level  leader- 
ship and  concern,  by  oiur  own  coimtry 
and  the  international  community. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  and  pow- 
erful coimtry,  and  we  freely  use  our  in- 
fluence and  power  in  many  ways  and  for 
many  ends.  But  the  power  to  heal  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  hapless  victims  of  con- 
flict, disaster,  and  oppression,  is  not  be- 
ing exercised  with  a  resolve  equal  to  the 
other  uses  of  our  power  and  the  needs  of 
our  time. 

The  dLsmal  history  of  our  Nation's 
response  to  civilian  suffering  in  Cam- 
bodia today — and  in  all  of  Indochina — 
underscores  again  the  need  for  stronger 
national  leadership  to  support  American 
private  voluntary  and  religious  agencies 
overseas,  and  to  revitalize  the  spirit  of 
compassion  and  decency  and  hope  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PrcEident,  by  the  Piesident's  own 
admission  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
raise  the  level  of  responsibility  and  en- 
courage stronger  national  leadership  in 
international  humanitarian  affairs.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  therefore 
support  this  legislation,  and  finally  work 
with  the  Congress  to  bring  order  and 
more  effective  action  in  a  significant 
area  of  public  policy  and  concern. 

As  chaiiman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees.  I  have  since  1965  fol- 
lowed \^^th  some  concern  tliis  question, 
and  have  long  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and  Social 
Services.  A  report  of  the  subcommittee 
in  1969  formally  recommended  such  a 
reorganization,  which  was  supported  by 
President  Nixon  in  subsequent  messages 
to  the  Congress  on  foreign  aid  manage- 
ment and  reorganization.  So  I  hope  today 
will  finally  see  action  on  these  long- 
standing proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  soon  spell  out 
in  greater  detail  the  rationale  and  his- 
tory of  this  proposal,  and  to  provide  tlie 
Senate  with  all  the  relevant  information 
gathered  over  the  years  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  on  this  question. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  PRODUCTIVITY- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    85 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  imder  the  rule,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  I»ercy  and  Taft,  an 
amendment  to  authorize  appropriations 
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for  the  National 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  must  beef  up  th  ( 
ductivity    Commission, 
done  the  Job  that  needs 
I  believe  that  it  will 
guished    subcommittee 
Senator  from  Louisiana 
which  is  having  hearings 
as  a  subcommittee  of  th( 
Banking,   Housing,   and 
to   have   this   amendme4t 
Javits,  Percy,  and  Taft 

I  hope,  Mr.  President 
Johnston  will  join  with 
waiting  to  consider  wha ; 
hearings,   in   seeking   to 
commission   on   a   very 
basis  than  it  has  been, 
that  it  gets  to  work, 
no  single  more 
our  coimtry  than  the 
lem.    The   distinguished 
Louisiana    has,    I    belie 
minded  in  wanting  to  gei 
out  of  the  productivity 
so  this  amendment  is 
spirit  of  cooperation  w 
in  recognizing,  and 
portant  issue. 
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(Ordered  to  be  printe  1 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
today,   the   Senator  frobi 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)   reporte( 
on  behalf  of  the 
Works  H.R.  2246, 
year  the  Public  Works 
velopment  Act  of  1965. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an 
sponsored  by  Senator 
nority  member  of  the 
which  I  offered  in 
I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
before  the  Senate.  My 
cure  acceptance  of  a 
minimum  bill,  but 
essential  features  of 
could  be  enacted  and 

Senator  Baker  and  I 
I  believe  is  the  majority 
tee,   that  certainly   the 
posed  by  the  House 
the  statement  of  the 
merce,  evidently  the  bill 
committee,  will  be  vetoe  1 
EDA  pix)gram  terminatei  I 
of  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  my  supplemenlal 
sented  in  the  committ4e 
with  those  of  Senator 
in  the  Record  at  this 
formation  of  Members 
the  days  ahead  precedin  ; 
eration  of  the  bill,  which 
mediately  after  the 
also  that  our  letter, 
bers  of  the  Senate  inviti|ig 
for  the  substitute,  be 
Record  as  well. 

I  emphasize,  as  Sena  to: 
in  his  views,  that  we 
tive  fundamentally  the 
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admittedly  a 
the  most 
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b^Jome  law. 
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their  staff  in 
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could  occur  im- 
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to  Mem- 
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the  majority  of  the 
alive  the  institutions  we  hive 
and  to  maintain  authorlzat 
for  essential  projects  In 
of  very  high  unemployment, 
during   a   transition   to 
grams  mil  follow.  Our 
committee  recommendatioh 
view  of  what  is  required  li 
tract  sufficient  support  to 
this  purpose. 

We  believe  that  a  stronr 
ments  can  be  made  for  the 
that  there  would  be  a  much 
tical  chance  of  having  it 
and  for  that  reason  hope 
substitute  will  be  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection 
and  letter  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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During    Committee 
467,   I   offered   a  sul)stitute 
would   provide   $100  million 
sewer  and  water  and  other 
facilities,  administrative  fun^ 
Institutional    structures 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Act  (the  Economic  Developme  it 
the  Title  V  Regional 
million  in  program  grants  funjls 
Title    V   Regional    Commlssicpis 

The  bill  Introduced  by 
S.  467,  was  a  one-year 
ing  Act  at  the  currently 
SI. 2  bllUon.  The  full  committefe 
that   measure,   but   with   th« 
reduced  to  $362.5  million. 

I  believe  that  my  substltfate 
pears  at  the  end  of  these  views 
will  Oder  In  the  Senate,  has 
tages  over  the  bill  reported 
tee:  namely,  by  establialiing 
lug  duplication  with  other 
and  setting  authorizations 
can  realistically  be  funded. 

First,  it  establishes  prlorliles 
to  simplify  and  clearly  direc ; 

1 )  It  authorizes  $100  million 
Title   I,   for   public   facUltlei 
are  the  practical  heart  of  th( 
compares  to  $136.3  million 
j-ear  for  Title  I  (exclusive  oi 
disaster  monies  provided  In  a 

2)  It  keeps  the  Institution 
place  by  authorizing 
$6   million   for   the   Economic 
Districts  and  $9  million  for 
Commissions.  3)  It  authorize^ 
operating  grants  for  each  of 
Commissions  which  have 
henslve   plans   as   required 
plus  $1  million  for  each  of 
Commissions. 

Second,  the  substitute 
scope  of  the  present  prograi^ 
the  Title  I  public  faculty 
projects  required  to  protect 
safety,  and  those  certified  by 
be    necessary   for    the    locatitsn 
duclng   Industry   In   the 
addition  and  more  Importarjtly 
tute  prevents  program 
Ifying  that  Title  I  grants  s4ill 
only  when  construction  of 
not   be   accomplished   with 
under  the  Rural  Developmen 
Ing    and    Urban    Developme 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
ognizes,  however,  that  areas 
Incomes   and   chronic 
not  compete  on  an  equal 
fortunate    areas,   and    that 
needed   projects   cannot   be 
with  loans. 

Third,  the  substitute 
thorized   by   the   blU   to   $1 
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than  half  the  Committee  amount  and  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  less  than  the  House 
bill.  Unreallstlcally  high  authorizations, 
which  bear  little  relation  to  the  actual  fund- 
ing level  and  which  cannot.  In  the  aggregate 
be  Eu:commodated  In  the  budget,  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  present  situation  which  In 
effect  leaves  It  to  the  Executive  branch  to 
establish  priorities  and  determine  to  what 
extent  the  many  program  authorizations  are 
actually  carried  out.  It  is  my  position  that 
authorizations  should  express  the  finding  of 
the  legislative  committee  as  to  the  appro- 
priate and  realistic  funding  level.  Indica- 
tions of  total  need  or  ultimate  goals  are  bet- 
ter made  in  the  Committee  report. 

In  maintaining  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts,  my  substitute  Is  directed  to 
those  districts  certified  by  the  Governor  as 
the  local  A-95  clearinghouse  agency,  because 
I  value  the  coordinating  role  for  Federal  pro- 
grams Which  these  districts  perform.  The 
A-05  clearinghouses  are  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  Increase  efficiency  and  avoid 
waste.  This  arrangement  Insures  working 
with  States,  rather  than  expanding  Federal- 
local  relationships  which  bypass  States. 

The  $61  million  provided  in  my  sut>stitute 
for  the  Title  V  Commissions  compares  with 
$75  mUlion  in  the  Committee  bill,  and  $42 
million  appropriated  last  year  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  all  seven  commissions.  The  Title  V 
Commissions  have  developed  their  plans,  and 
for  years  this  Committee  has  promised  that 
operational  funds  would  be  provided,  as  un- 
der the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  which  preceded  their  formation. 

For  the  above  reasons — establishing  pri- 
orities, avoiding  duplication  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  setting  realistic  authoriza- 
tions at  a  mlnimiim  level — I  believe  my  al- 
ternative Is  superior  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  approach  of  simply  extend- 
ing the  present  Act  or  arbitrarily  reducing 
the  authorizations  for  each  Title  of  the  Act. 
I  believe  that  the  substitute  would  also  pro- 
vide a  sound  transition  to  any  future  pol- 
icy— the  relocating  the  Act's  functions  In 
other  agencies  or  programs  if  that  is  decided 
upon,  consolidating  them  Into  special  reve- 
nue sharing  If  that  Is  decided  upon,  or  fold- 
ing the  EDA  program  Into  any  future  alter- 
native legislation  developed  by  this  Commit- 
tee or  others. 

I  cannot  say  my  substitute  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  executive  branch,  which  seeks 
to  terminate  EDA  by  June  30,  1973.  But  I 
have  given  thought  to  this  matter  and  be- 
lieve my  proposal  meets  the  principal 
criticisms  made  by  the  Administration 
against  the  existing  program.  I  believe  It  to 
be  an  objective  approach,  one  which  I  would 
hope  members  on  both  sides  might  support — 
as  an  extension  of  the  best  elements  of  ED.4. 
but  in  a  way  that  encourages  and  can  lead  to 
program  consolidation   and  reform. 

VIEWS   or   MR.   BARER 

I  concur  with  the  views  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clure,  and  strongly  support  the  substitute 
he  offered  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, In  the  development  of  which  I  shared. 
I  appreciate  also  the  deep  interest  and  good 
work  of  Senator  Domenlcl  on  this  bill,  amd 
expect  to  vote  for  his  alternative  as  well. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  EDA  pro- 
gram will  be  terminated  before  the  Congress 
has  assurance  that  the  useful  institutions 
and  programs  which  have  been  developed  wlU 
be  preserved,  or  their  functions  effectively 
carried  out  under  other  programs.  I  believe 
the  McClure  proposal  would  maintain  those 
essential  feaures — primarily  sewer  and  water 
grants  In  depressed  areas  where  they  cannot 
be  constructed  through  loans  alone,  the 
multi-county  Economic  Development  Dis- 
tricts, and  the  multi-State  Regional  Com- 
missions. It  could  provide  a  transition  to 
programs  which  may  be  implemented  under 
other  existing  authority,  or  under  Adminls- 
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tratlon  proposals  which  may  be  later  en- 
acted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  bill  sharply 
reduces  the  existing  level  of  EDA  authoriza- 
tions— to  approximately  the  level  of  fiscal 
1973  appropriations.  And  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  Chairman  Randolph,  which 
the  Committee  adopted.  Is  similar  In  its 
purpose  to  the  McClure  substitute  which  I 
support:  that  Is,  It  recognizes  the  need  for 
reconsideration,  modification  and  reform 
of  the  EDA  program  as  it  has  developed  over 
the  years,  but  urges  a  continuation  of  that 
authority  until  revised  and  Improved  pro- 
grams  are   actually  put   Into   place. 

The  difference  lies  In  our  appraisal  of  the 
minimum  program  which  can  be  finally  en- 
acted to  achieve  this  purpose.  I  anticipate 
that  the  Committee  bill,  even  though  it  re- 
duces the  level  of  previous  authorizations, 
wlU  not  be  accepted  by  the  Administration. 
I  have  no  assurance  that  the  substitute  could 
be.  However,  as  Senator  McClure  has  stated, 
the  substitute  Is  designed  to  establish  pri- 
orities, to  avoid  duplication,  and  to  limit  the 
scc^c  of  the  program  to  those  elements  we 
consider  essential.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
substitute — as  an  expression  of  Congressional 
intent  which  meets  a  number  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  continuation  of  the  EDA 
program  without  change. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  may 
adopt  the  substitute  as  the  best  hope  at  this 
time  of  accomplishing  our  common  purpose. 

UJ5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleagtte:  When  the  Senate  takes 
up  H.R.  2246,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  we 
Intend  to  offer  a  substitute  proposal  extend- 
ing three  programs  of  the  present  Act  for 
one  year:  the  basic  grants  for  water  and 
sewer  and  other  essential  public  facilities, 
the  multi-county  Economic  Development 
Districts,  and  the  multi-state  Regional 
Commissions. 

The  substitute  would  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion In  grants  for  water  and  sewer  and  other 
public  facilities  where  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  or  safety  or  where  the  Governor 
certifies  that  such  facilities  are  essential  for 
the  location  of  job-producing  Industry  In 
the  depressed  area.  In  addition  and  most 
Important,  the  substitute  prevents  program 
duplication  by  making  the  grants  available 
only  for  projects  which  cannot  be  constructed 
with  funds  available  under  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act,  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Second,  It  would  authorize  ad- 
ministrative funds  for  the  multi-county 
Economic  Development  Districts,  which  also 
serve  as  the  local  clearinghouses  under  the 
A-95  procediue  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  Increase  efficiency 
and  avoid  waste  among  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Finally,  It  would  provide  adminis- 
trative funds  for  the  seven  Title  V  multi- 
state  Regional  Commissions;  and  program 
grant  funds  to  the  Regional  Commissions. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  would 
extend  all  five  Titles  of  the  Act  for  another 
full  year  at  an  authorized  level  of  $362.5 
million.  Fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  un- 
der the  Act  were  $367  million.  The  substitute 
we  propose  would  authorize  $167  million — 
but  sharply  limited  to  the  elements  many  of 
us  consider  most  useful,  and  which  ought 
not  be  hastily  abandoned. 

We  believe  our  substitute  has  these  advan- 
tages over  the  Committee  bill:  It  establishes 
priorities;  It  avoids  duplication  with  other 
Federal  programs;  and  it  sets  realistic  au- 
thorizations at  a  minimum  level.  The  substi- 
tute could  also  provide  a  sound  transition  to 
any  future  policy — the  relocating  of  the 
Act's  functions  In  other  agencies  or  pro- 
grams, consolidating  them  Into  special  reve- 


nue sharing,   m'  folding  the  program   Into 
any  future  alternative  legislation. 

The  1974  budget  requests  $20  million  for 
termination  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  It  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration's contention  tloat  the  objectives  of 
the  EDA  program  will  be  continued  under 
other  programs — either  already  authorized, 
such  as  the  Rural  Development  Act,  or  being 
proposed  as  with  Urban  Revenue  Sharing. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Committee  bill, 
if  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Administration.  We  have  no  assurance 
that  our  proposal  could  be.  But  the  substi- 
tute we  have  developed  meets  the  principal 
criticisms  made  by  the  Administration 
against  the  existing  program— and  against 
the  extension  vetoed  last  fall.  We  believe  a 
strong  argument  can  be  made  for  it — as  a 
measure  which  defines  the  Congressional 
interest  in  preserving  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  EDA  program,  at  least  until 
revised  and  Improved  programs  are  actually 
put  into  place. 

In  the  absence  of  an  extension  which  be- 
comes law,  the  entire  EDA  program — the 
institutions  developed  over  the  years  with 
considerable  effort,  its  functions  of  estab- 
lished utility,  and  those  portions  which  we 
acknowledge  should  be  reformed  or  re- 
placed— will  all  be  lost. 

It  is  for  these  reasons —  to  keep  alive  the 
institutions  we  have  developed,  and  to  m»ijn- 
tain  authorization  for  grants  for  needed 
projects  which  can  be  funded  under  other  or 
prospectively  proposed  programs — that  Sen- 
ator McClure,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, offered  this  proposal  in  Committee 
and  intends  to  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

Our  views  and  the  text  of  the  substitute 
appear  in  the  Committee  report.  If  you  or 
your  staff  desires  further  information,  we 
would  be  glad  to  talk  to  you,  or  you  may 
wish  them  to  be  in  touch  with  Mr.  Guard  or 
Mrs.  Parente  of  the  Committee  staff  on 
extension  5-7854. 
Sincerely, 

Jakes  A.  McCluke. 
Howard  H.  Bakfr,  Jr. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Am ENoitEm*  No.  B6 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cl.iuse 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  2.  Section  105  of  the  Public  WorVs 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  105." 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following : 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeur 
ending  June  30,  1974,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  be  available  only  for  grants  for  projects 
for  public  water  supply  systems,  public  sew- 
age collection  lines,  or  for  other  essential 
public  faculties  which  cannot  be  constructed 
with  funds  available  under  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  195S,  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended,  and 
with  respect  to  which — 

"(1)  the  sponsoring  State.  i>oIitical  sub- 
division. Indian  tribe  or  organization  or  as- 
sociation establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  such  facilities  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  against  an  Imminent  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  safety;  or 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
the  project  Is  to  be  located  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such  fa- 
cilities are  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of   Industry   providing   new   jobs   and   that 
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such  Indmtry  wUl  be  established  it  such 
faculties  are  provided." 

Sec.  3.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  'Sec.  302. " 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  96.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  301(b)  of  this  title,  except 
that  such  amount  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  to  organizations  which  operate  in 
economic  development  districts,  designated 
pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  IV.  and  which  or- 
ganizations are  designated  by  the  Governor 
as  the  clearinghouse  agency  for  federally 
assisted  projects  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Circular  A-95  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget." 

Sec.  4.  Section  605  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
Bions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  each  regional  com- 
mission which  has  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  economic  plan  approved  under  section 
603(a)  (3)  of  this  Act.  and  not  to  exceed 
91.000,000  for  each  regional  commission 
which  does  not  have  such  an  approved  plan." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  MILI- 
TARY SALES  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  Presicient,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  1443,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act,  on 
May  2,  3.  and  4  at  10  a.m.  and  2:30 
p.m.  each  day  in  room  4221  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen  Office  Building.  The  committee  will 
receive  testimony  from  administration 
witnesses  on  May  2  and  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  May  3  and  4. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  the  above 
bin  should  contact  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl, 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 
open  public  hearings  on  Monday, 
April  16.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  take  testimony  on 
the  nominations  by  President  Nixon  of 
Dr.  Laurence  Lynn,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Program 
Development  and  Budget,  and  Kent  Frlz- 
zell  of  Kansas  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  In  the  committee  room.  3110  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  on 
either  or  both  of  these  nominees  should 


unanimous  con- 
releases 
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press 
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rale 


and 


so  advise  the  stafif  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  two 
from  the  Office  of  the  _. 
Interior  containing  brief 
sketches  on  both  of  the 
printed  in  the  Record  at 
my  remarlss. 

There  being  no  objectioii  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printef  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Laurence  Eowin  Ly^ n,  Jr. 

Address:  3269  Arcadia  Plac  j,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015. 

Date  of  Birth:  June  10,  193  .  Married,  four 
children. 

Education:   Ph.D.   (Econonics) 
verslty,  1966.  AS.  (Economic! 
University  of  California,  Berk< 

Thesis:  U.S.  Foreign  Econor  ilc 
U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,  195- 

Honors:  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
Scholarship;  Ford  Foundatloi 
sertation   Fellowship;    Secreti  ry 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  W  edal 
tlal  Certification  of  Dlstingu  ahed 
ment. 

Experience:   June   1971-Pre|ent 
Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Department  of  Health,  Educdtlon 
fare.  Responsible  for  coordination 
ment  activities  in  economic 
ysls,  policy  development,  pollqy 
evaluation,  and  long  range  j 
ops  and  participates  in  the 
of  the  Department's  plannln  g 
tlon  systems. 

September  1970-June  1971: 
fessor    of    Business    Economics 
School    of    Business,    Stanfa^d 
Taught  courses  in  economic 
sion-makUig  in  the  public  settor 
ness  In  the  changing  enviroi  ment 
candidates.  Consultant  to  Na  ;lonal 
Council  on  strategic  Intelllgen  e. 
grams  and  policies;   Departra  ;nt 
Education,   and   Welfare  on 
tlon;   Chief  of  Naval   Operations 
strategies  and  programs. 

January    1969-August    1970 
Programs  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kiss 
to  the  President  for  Nations 
fairs.   Directed   the   Program 
(6  professionals),  which  was 
supervising  comprehensive 
gional  program  analyses  to 
basis  for  Presidential  and  > 
major   policy   and   program 
general   staff   assistance, 
study  groups,  prepare  studies 
U.S.  strategic  intelligence 
pabllitles,  strategic  arms  Umliatlon 
strategies,  programs  and  bu<  gets 
policies  and  programs,  other 
issues. 

April  1968-January  1969:  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense    (Econo  mlcs 
source  Analysis) ,  Office  of  the 
retary   of  Defense    (Systems 
sponslbUlties   included   supervising 
rectlng  the  work  of  a  staff  of 
professionals,  organized  into 
divisions:   Mobility  Forces; 
trol    and    Communications 
Manpower  Requirements;   Special 
Studies.  Worked  directly  with 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Secretaries  of  Defense, 
senior  civilian  and  military 
military  departments. 

February  1966-AprU  1968: 
teglc  Mobility  and  Transport  itlon 
and  then  of  Economics  and 
In  the  Office  of  the  Asslstaiit 
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sive  program  of  research,  studii  s 
ses    on    U.S.    requirements    foi 
seallft  forces,  national  maritime 
nomlc  Impact  of  defense 
lated  Issues. 

July  1965-February  1966:  ..,_ 
Analyst,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Defense  (Systems  Analysis) . 

July  1963-JiUy  1966:  UJS. 
tenant.  Infantry) . 

Publications:     "Notes     from 
Evaluation.  Fall.  1972. 

"Economic  Models  In  the 
tary   Strategic    MobUlty   _. 
Proceedings,   17th    Military    _, 
search  Symposium,  Spring  1966 

"The  Analysis  of  Strategic 
lems,"   In   Papers-Seventh   Annkial 
Transportation  Research   Forwn 
1966. 

"Strategic     Mobility     and 
Proceedings,    20th    Military 
search  Symposium,  Fall  1967. 

"Economic  Impctct  of  Defence 
Progress  and  Prospects,"    (wltl 
1967  Proceedings  of  the  Business 
nomic   Section — American 
ciation. 

"Economic  Analysis  of  Publl( 
Decisions:    Interest    Rate    Poll 
counting    Analysis."    Hearings 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  _ 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committ  se 
gress,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Si 
ton,  D.C,  U.S.  Government 
1968,  pp.  141-160 

"Systems  Analysis — Challeng< 
Management,"  In  Cleland,  David 
William  R.,  eds.  Systems,  Organi 
ysis.  Management:  A  Book  of 
Graw-Hlll,  1969. 

Other  Research:    Performed 

search  and  engaged  in 

foreign  economic  assistance  and 
ance  of  payments  for  U.S.  Agei 
national  Development.  Reports 
AJ.D.:    "U.S.   Foreign   Economi: 
and   the  U.S.   Balance  of   Pay: 
1962."    "Analysis    of    Regional 
Country  Impact."  "The  Analysis 
Some   Concepts   and   Methods 
Program  to  Compute  Partial 

efficients."    Tale    Computer 

randum  No.  10,  May  10.  1963.  an< 
for    Obtaining    Efficient    Estli 
Parameters  of  a  Set  of  Single 
gresslons."   Yale    Computer 
randum  No.  12.  May  10.  1963. 
drafting  chapter  on  defense   __ 
budgets  for  Brookings  Instltutlc  n 
the  1972  federal  budget. 
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Biography  op  Kent 

Personal  and  family:   Born 
1929,  Wichita,  Kansas;  married, 
5  children. 

Education:    Wichita  Public 
dergraduate  Work  at  Northwestern 
slty,  Evanston,  Illinois;   B.A., 
verslty,   Wichita,  Kansas;    J.   D 
University  Law  School,  Topeka, 
turer  of  Business  Law,  WlchitJ 
verslty. 

Business  and  professional 
torney  General,  Land  and  Nati*al 
Division,  Department  of  Justice 
ton,   D.C,    1972-1973;    Kansas 
tlon.    Member;    American    Bar 
Member;   Federal  Bar  Assoclat^n 
Legal   Coimsel  for  Kansas 
tlonal    Committee,     1970-1971 
Delta  Legal  Fraternity. 

Public   offices   held: 
Committeeman,    1950-1964;     .. 
of  Education,  Member  1969-19^ 
1963-1964;      State      Municipal 
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Board,  State  of  Kansas,  Member  1961-1964, 
Chairman  1963;  State  Senator,  State  of 
Kansas,  Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District, 
1965-1969;  Attorney  General,  State  of  Kan- 
sas 1969-197i;  Republican  Nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Kansas,  1970. 

Civic  and  other:  Sunflower  Boys'  State, 
Past  President,  1960;  Sedgwick  County  Cam- 
paign Chairman  for  United  States  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson,  1962  and  1966;  State  Legal 
Counsel,  Kansas  Jaycees,  1965;  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, American  Legion  Department  of 
Kansas,  1966;  Trustee,  Mid  Continent  Reg- 
ional Educational  Laboratory,  1966-1968;  Na- 
tional Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  Member,  1968-1969;  Who's 
Who  In  American  Politics;  Kansas  Wildlife 
Federation,  Member  1968-1971;  March  of 
Dimes,  Campaign  Director  for  Northeastern 
Kansas,  1971-1972. 

Church:  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Director,  Methodist  Youth- 
ville,  Newton,  Kansas,  1964-1971. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NUCLEAR -POWERED  HEART 
PACEMAKER 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Tuesday,  there  were  from  60,000 
to  75,000  Americans  who  were  overjoyed 
by  an  announcement  from  the  Beth  Is- 
rael Hospital  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  These  Americans  need  and 
use  cardiac  pacemakers  to  help  them 
live  with  a  malfunctioning  heart.  On 
April  9,  1973,  nine  surgical  operations 
were  performed  at  these  institutions  in 
which  a  nuclear-powered  heart  pace- 
maker, developed  in  the  Commonwealth, 
was  used  instead  of  the  conventional 
mercury  battery  model.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  nuclear  pacemaker  will  func- 
tion for  10  years  before  it  requires  re- 
placement. Persons  with  conventional 
pacemakers  must  undergo  surgery  once 
every  2  years  to  have  a  new  pacemaker 
implanted. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1972  to  sponsor 
an  amendment,  along  with  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  Senator  Williams,  and  Sen- 
ator Bible,  that  directed  new  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  funds  to  a  western 
Pennsylvania  firm,  enabling  it  to  proceed 
with  development  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered pacemaker.  The  firm  was  the  ARCO 
Nuclear  Co.  of  Leechburg,  Pa.,  and  it  has 
performed  an  outstanding  service. 

This  new  pacemaker  signals  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  making  life  easier  and 
more  productive  for  many  Americans.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.  in 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

Vv-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Nine  American  Nuclear  Heart  Pacemakers 

Implanted 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

BcTHESDA,  Md.,  April  9. — Surgeons  Im- 
planted American-developed  nuclear-pow- 
ered heart  pacemakers  In  nine  patients  today. 

Eight  operations  were  performed  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  In  Newark  and  one  was  done 
at  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
here.    These   operations    were    the    first    to 


use  in  humans  the  devices  developed  In  the 
United  States  under  a  grant  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Spokesmen  for  the  institute  and  the  com- 
mission said  four  more  would  be  Installed 
here  and  15  altogether  at  the  hospital  In 
Newark  in  a  program  to  evaluate  the  devices. 
Later,  other  hospitals  will  be  licensed  to  use 
the  American-developed  nuclear  pacemak- 
ers. They  wUl  implant  35  more  over  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more. 

The  pacemakers  Implanted  today  were  de- 
veloped by  the  ARCO  Nuclear  Company  of 
Leechburg,  Pa.,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  A  spokesman 
for  the  commission  said  today  the  project 
had  cost  about  $5.5-mlllion  since  196C. 

A  French-developed  nuclear  pacemaker 
manufactured  by  another  American  concern, 
Medtronlcs,  Inc.,  was  Introduced  In  the 
United  States  last  summer  and  has  been  Im- 
planted In  about  20  patients. 

Both  the  ARCO  and  Medtronlcs  models 
are  being  used,  for  the  time  being,  on  a  re- 
search basis  to  allow  evaluation  and  study 
before  they  are  authorized  for  general  use. 
Ench  model  was  tested  extensively  In  animals 
before  the  first  Implantations  in  human 
beings. 

The  devices  implanted  today  have  a  design 
lifetime  of  about  10  years  but  may  well  last 
longer,  according  to  Dr.  Peter  L.  Prommer, 
associate  director  of  cardiology  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  This  Is  also 
true  of  the  French  model. 

The  conventional  chemical  batteries  of 
commercially  available  pacemakers  are  usu- 
ally replaced  every  two  years.  The  patient 
operated  on  at  the  Institute  here  today,  a 
39-year-old  woman  from  Colts  Neck,  N.J., 
said  periodic  replacements  were  the  most 
difficult  part  of  life  with  a  heart 
pawiemaker. 

TEN    devices    in    10    YEAaS 

She  has  had  10  replacements  In  10  years 
and,  In  1962,  was  the  first  patient  to  receive 
any  pacemaker  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  of  which  the  N.H.L.I.  Is  a  unit. 

Altogether,  between  60.000  and  75,000  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  using  pacemakers  to 
Insure  steady  and  reliable  heartbeats.  The 
devices  are  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
a  condition  called  heart  block.  In  which  the 
heart's  natural  pacemaker  does  not  function 
reliably. 

The  pacemaker  Installed  here  today  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Mcintosh  of  the  Institute  went 
to  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Bickel,  mother  of  five 
children  and  two  stepchildren,  who  operates 
a  public  relations  firm  in  Colts  Neck.  Her 
husband  Is  a  financial  officer  with  an  engi- 
neering concern. 

The  pacemaker,  about  one  and  one-quarter 
Inches  wide,  two  Inches  deep  and  two  and 
three-eights  of  an  Inch  long,  weighs  about 
four  ounces.  It  is  powered  by  400  milligrams 
of  the  radioactive  Isotcpe  plutonlum  238, 
which  generates  heat.  The  heat  Is  converted 
directly  Into  electric  current  In  the  pace- 
maker imlt.  It  generates  about  230-mlUioutb 
of  a  watt  of  electrical  energy. 
converters  differ 

The  American-developed  device  Is  much 
like  the  French  model  power  unit.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  American  model  uses 
metal  thermocouples  to  convert  the  heat  to 
electricity,  while  the  French  model  uses 
solid  state  materials  like  those  in  transistors. 
A  spokesman  for  the  American  company  said 
the  metal  may  give  greater  reliability.  This 
has  not  been  demonstrated  one  way  or  the 
other  as  yet. 

The  nuclear  pacemakers,  although  they 
contain  radioactive  material,  do  not  consti- 
tute a  hazard  from  radiation  either  to  the 
patient  wearing  them  or  to  anyone  else.  The 


models  have  been  tested  against  powerful 
impact,  gunshot,  burning  and  other  sources 
of  .  damage  without  releasing  any  radio- 
activity from  the  Internal  capsule. 

Since  the  devices  are  of  a  tj-pe  called  fixed 
rate — that  Is,  they  deliver  a  steady  and  in- 
variable number  of  pulses  to  the  heart  giving 
a  heartbeat  of  about  72  beats  a  minute,  they 
are  not  affected  by  outside  electromagnetic 
fields  such  as  those  found  In  metal  detectors 
In  airports  or  in  microwave  ovens. 

FOOB   inspector   IS   FIRST 

Max  Spieler,  a  60-year  old  Federal  food 
hi&pector  from  Nutley,  N.J..  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  new  nuclear-powered  pace- 
maker at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  in 
Newark  yesterday. 

Mr.  Spieler  chose  to  have  the  surgery  per- 
formed under  local  anesthesia — as  did  five 
ethers  of  the  additional  seven  patients  to 
get  the  pacemakers  yesterday — so  that  he 
could  stay  awake  during  the  operation.  After 
the  one-hour  procedure,  he  was  wheeled  Into 
the  auditorium  and  announced  to  reporters 
that  he  was  feeling  fine,  though  "a  little 
sore." 

He  stayed  to  watch  a  closed  circuit  tele- 
cast of  a  pacemaker  being  Implanted  In 
12-year-old  Roxanne  Hutchinson  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  It  was  Roxanne's  eighth  pace- 
maker, the  first  having  been  Implanted  when 
she  was  only  20  months  old.  The  device  has 
not  stopped  her  from  being  a  school  cheer- 
leader. 

The  surgical  team  was  headed  by  Dr.  Victor 
Parsonnet  and  included  Dr.  Lawrence  Gilbert 
and  Dr.  I.  Richard  Zucker.  They  began  the 
operations  at  7:30  hiS..  and  were  finished 
by  4:30  P.M. 

The  other  patients  were  Carol  Ann  Garlcck. 
17.  a  student  from  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.; 
Al  Bennlnger,  64,  of  Stuart,  Fla.;  Julia  Smith, 
56,  a  housewife  of  Newark:  George  Marmarou, 
54,  who  flew  In  from  California  for  the  opera- 
tion; Edward  Connell,  64,  of  Newark,  and 
Stanley  Runsky,  61,  of  Dover,  N.  J. 

Seven  more  patients  will  get  the  new  pace- 
makers Implants  today  at  the  Nev.ark  Center. 


THE   BURDEN    OP    PUBLIC    ASSIST- 
ANCE EXPENDITURES  ON  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bur- 
den of  public  assistance  expenditures  on 
tlie  State  of  Hawaii  has  grown  at  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  pace  over  recent  years. 
While  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  disagreed  over  how  best  to 
reform  our  welfare  programs.  State  and 
local  governments  have  been  left  paying 
the  bulk  of  the  bills  and  manj-  jurisdic- 
tions are  stiuggling  to  maintain  effec- 
tive assistance  programs. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note  the  Presi- 
dent's lack  of  new  proposals  for  wellare 
reform  in  his  budget  message  and  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  reports.  If  the 
President  will  not  provide  leadership  in 
the  area,  the  Congress  must. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  inclusion 
In  the  Record  of  Senate  Resolution  5, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Tliis  resolution  requests 
si>ecial  relief  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  from 
its  public  assistance  burden.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  legislate  and 
implement  a  full-scale  reform  of  public 
assistance  programs,  special  relief  to 
States  Uke  Hawaii  will  become  essential. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<rflows: 
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S.  Res.  5 
Requesting  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
spectflcally  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  to  increase  Federal 
grants  to  Hawaii  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments 

Whereas,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  fol- 
lowing public  welfare  trends  have  transpired 
in  Hawaii: 

(1)  Increase  in  public  assistance  pay- 
ments— the  total  monetary  and  medical  pay- 
ments for  needy  recipients  have  risen  dramat- 
ically from  $9.7  million  in  1961-62  to  $60.6 
million  in  1970-71,  an  Increase  of  $50  million 
or  652  per  cent; 

(2)  Increase  in  number  of  cases — the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  cases  or  families 
served  has  moved  upward  from  6.599  in  1961- 
62  to  20,640  in  1970-71,  an  increase  of  13,941 
rases  or  211  per  cent;  and 

(3)  Increase  in  number  of  recipients — the 
average  monthly  number  of  individual  recip- 
ients assisted  has  sharply  upturned  from 
16,217 -in  1961-62  to  49,393  In  1970-71,  an  In- 
crease of  33,176  recipients  or  204  per  cent; 
and 

Whereas,  the  alarming  rate  of  growth  in 
expenditures,  cases,  and  recipients  becomes 
even  more  disturbing  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  56  per  cent  federal 
participation  In  public  assistance  payments 
during  1961-62  decreased  to  40.9  per  cent  in 
1970-71;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  present  welfare  crisis 
Is  not  Just  a  Hawaii  phenomenon,  but  a 
source  of  grave  concern  in  many  cities  and 
states  across  the  nation,  the  public  assistance 


tlie 
larg<  3t 


,  thi 


statistics   published   by   the 
Health,  Education,  and' Welfare 
emphasize  the  severity  of  the 
State  by  ranking  Hawaii  as 
in  the   nation  with  the 
recipients  per  thousand  peopli 

Whereas,  It  should  also  be 
the  present  time,  Hawaii  has 
eighty  recipients  per  thousanc 
is  substantially  higher  than 
average  of  seventy  recipients 
people;  and 

Whereas,  although  the 
eral  funds  for  public  assistant  i 
the  states  is  computed  on  a 
should  be  pointed  out  that 
not  take  into  account  the  per 
level  of  or  the  cost  of  living 
and 

Whereas,  Hawaii  is  at  a 
tage  under  the  present  methoi 
ing  federal  funds  when  revle 
to  the  following  factors  existln  ; 

( 1 )  Rise  in  unemployment- 
68,  the  unemployment  rate 
doubled  as  of  late  1971; 

(2)  Rise  in  population — ove 
years  from  1961  to  1971,  the 
Hawaii  has  Increased  by  22  per 

(3)  Rise  in  cost  of  li 
ten  years  from  1961  to  1971 
Ing  In  Hawaii  has  increased 

(4)  Rise  in  the  number  of 
food  stamps  and  medicaid  are 
that  have  Increased  the 
eligible  for  assistance;  and 

(5)  Rise  in  the  cost  of 
Tnents: 


I  lepartmeut   of 

for  July,  1972, 

iroblem  In  the 

ninth  state 

number  of 

and 

noted  that  at 

approximately 

people  which 

the   national 

per  thousand 

dlstrfjution  of  fed- 
payments  to 
fo|-mula  basis,  it 
formula  does 
capita  Income 
n  each  state; 


distinct  dlsadvan- 

of  dlstrlbut- 

is  given  due 

in  the  State : 

ince  FY  1967- 

1  Hawaii  has 

the  past  ten 
population  of 
cent; 

the  past 

cost  of  liv- 

per  cent; 

w  programs — 

new  programs 

of  people 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Nam*  and  country 


Name  oi  currency 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  lollar 

equivalent  equii  ilent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          oi  U.S. 

currency      currency  •  currency      curr(  icy 


,  Everett  Jordan: 

Australia Dollar 

Indonesia Rupiah 

New  Zealand NZ  dollar 

ChinaTaiwan NT  dollar     

Hong  Kong HK  dollar 

Japan Yen 

Malaysia M  dollar    ..   .   . 

Germany Deutsche  mark . 

Total 


227 
50,040 

150 
3,600 

504 
36.132 

330 


$270. 00 
120.00 
180.00 
90.00 
90.00 
120.00 
120.00 


150.19 

336.  GO 

99.99 

2.400 

336 

24,088 

222.00 


990.00 


,  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds: 

Other:Sec.  502(b),  Mutual  Security  Act  011954  .  _ 


Total. 


Feb.  27,  1973. 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


equi 


0 


curri  icy 


April  :  2,  197 S 


Now.  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  [the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HaMail,  Regular 
Session  of  1973,  that  the  tJnited  States  Con- 
gress, and  specifically  the  Dejartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  >e  requested 
to  increase  federal  grants  to  Haw  all  for  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  in  order  to  help  the 
State  curtail  some  of  its  spin  ling  assist- 
ance costs;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  cei|tified  copies 
of  this  ResoUitlon  be  transml;ted  to  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei  resentatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  e  ich  member 
of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
DOLLARS 


Pr  esident, 


Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr. 
accordance  with  the  Mutual 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  reports  of  several  committees 
Senate,   certain  joint  committees 
parliamentary  bodies  concer 
eign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollkrs 
by  them  in  calendar  year  1972 
tion  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


in 

Sfecurity  Act 

unanimous 

he  Record 

of  the 

and 

the  for- 

utilized 

in  connec- 


he  reports 
1  he  Record, 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Fore  gn 
currer  cy 


y  D.oo 

.00 

ilo.oo 

I  3.00 
I  D.oo 
:  5.00 
1  3.00 


57.88 

15,656 

184. 12 

0 

57.30 

37, 832 

288 

8, 044. 85 


61  ).00 


$69.05  

37.54  

221.80 

0    

10.29 

124.08 

103.41 

2,529.83 8,044.|85 

3,096.00  0  


435 

99, 

434. 

6, 

897. 
98 
840  JOO 


HERMAN  E 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agricullu 


N  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  A  iO  DEC.  31. 1972 


U.S.    ollar 


lent 
U.S. 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ■ 


Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ■ 


Fore  jn 
currei  cy 


USE     OP 
AND    U.S. 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


D7 
(56 

11 
(90 

30 
(52 


$519.05 
237. 54 
521.80 
150.00 
160. 29 
324. 08 
303.41 
2,  529. 83 


4,746.00 


Amount 
$4,746 


....    4.745 
T^LMADGE. 
and  Forestry. 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Ernest  F.Hallings: 

Camerooit:^ Franc 

Zaire Zaire 

Morocco Dirltam , 

Spain Peseta 

Bulgaria Lev 

Rumania Leu 

Yugoslavia Dinar 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Netherlands Dutch  guilder 

United  Kingdem Poynd 


Subtotal 


44. 310. 00 

44.25 

450. 00 

2.558.00 

112.85 

950.40 


$176. 18 
88.50 
90.00 
40.00 
61.00 
60.00 


776.44 


59.00 


22,155.00 

23.25 

225.00 

2, 238.  25 

72.15 

475. 20 

200.75 

394.80 


$8.09 
16.50  . 
.00  . 
5.00 
9.00 
0.00 
2.00 
0.00 


50.64 


120.00 


12.66 


0.00 


21.03 
271.94 

1,871.08 
647.68 

1,389.45 


11.37 
17.17 

111.71 
49.21 

424.00 


7,  385. 00 

7.50 

75.00 

1,598.75 

65.07 

158.40 

200.75 

144.76 


$29.36 
15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
35.17 
10.00 
12.00 
11.00 


73,850 

75. 

750. 

6,  395, 

271 

1,855 

2,272 

1,963 

1,389 

63 


,293.63 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
146.54 
117.17 
135.  71 
149.  21 
424.00 
150.00 


1, 816. 26 


Footnote  at  end  of  table 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


tl.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 


Foreign 
Currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
cuirency 


Ted  Stevens: 

Bulgaria Lev 

Rumania Leu 

United  Kingdom _ Pound. 

Yugoslavia.. Dinar.. 

Czechoslovakia Koruna. 


Spain. 


69.20 

1,190.40 

31.72 

900.00 

800.20 

PeseU 1,175.00 


Subtotal . 


Warren  G.  Magnuson: 

France Franc 

Hong  Kong .  .  Hong  Kong  dollar 

Subtotal 


822.00 


$37. 40 
74.40 
75.09 
53.73 
60.81 
18.50 

319.93 


147.00 


63.00 
393.60 


171.30 

423.40 

1.350.00 


$34.06            21.03          $11.37            65.07           $35.17  218.30 

25.60           271.94             17.17  1,855.94 

31.72 

10.23        1,871.08           111.71 2.942.38 

32.17           647.68             49.21 1,871.28 

21.26 2,525.00 


123.32 


411. CO 


73.00 


18.750.00 
4.821.00 


189.46  . 

3.  750.  00 
861.00 


35.17 


137.00 


25.00 


18,750.00 
6,191.00 


$118.00 
117.17 
75.09 
175.67 
142.19 
39.76 

667.88 


3,  750.  00 
1,106.00 


147.00 


73.00 4,611.00 


25.00 


4,856.00 


Gordon  Allott: 

France .  .  .Franc. 

Spain Peseta. 

Austria Shilling 


Subtotal 
Total 

'  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)    

Total : 


Amount 
$16,112.28 


16.112.28 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Apr.  1,1973. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  US.  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1972 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Lodging 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Portugal Escudo. 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Rumania Lei 

Yugoslavia.. Dinar 

Bulgaria  Leva.. 

United  Kingdom... .  Pound 

Col.  Joseph  J.  F.  Clark: 

Germany Deutsche  mark. . 

Austria _ Schilling 

Italy Lira 

Greece Drachma 

Charles  J.  Conneely: 

Germany...       ...        .   Deutsche  mark. 

William  E  Cresswell: 

Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Austria Schilling 

Italy Lira. 

Greece. Drachma 

Turkey Lira 

France Franc 


441. 32 
687.6 
892 
740.0 
94.35 
32.00 

90 

393 

95.  763 

2,385 

829. 40 

89.6 

460.8 

%,030 

2.403 

885 

39,150 


$56.25 
56.25 
24.74 
42.47 
75.00 
37.42 
49.41 

56.25 
56.25 
36.61 
56.20 
65.28 
55.92 
37.40 
52.30 
44.07 
39.  S6 


22.84 
65.60 
244.30 
45.80 
16.40 
52.25 
56.31 
44.12 
52.16 
75.00 

28.13 

17.06 

164.54 

79.50 


28.00 
20.00 
165.00 
80.10 
63.21 
78.30 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


Col.  William  B.  Arnold: 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

IU!y ..Lira 33,411 

Egypt Pound 31.251 

Jordan Dinai 8.760 

Lebanon. Pound 132.93 

Israel. Pound 315.10 

Spain Peseta ..  2,462.24 

Vietnam    Piastre 21,000 

Senator  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen- 

lUly Lira 33.411 

Egypt .  Pound. ...  31.251 

Jordan D'nar   13.075 

Lebanon Pound 176.09 

Israel ...     .  Pound 274.15 

Spain .  Pcse'a 3,637.24 

Bulgaiia Leva     C9.20 

Rumania Lei 828.00 

Yugoslavia.  . O-nsr 738.20 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna 526.00 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.: 

Italy Lira     .     . 133.860.00 

Germany  ..  Deutsche  mark. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon: 

Belg:um Franc 1,005.00 

Germany Deutsche  mark 209.CC 

Spain Peseta.. 15,616.50 

Italy... bra .-  26,656.00 


44.550 
41.652 
11.680 
117.24 
420.00 
283. 42 
50,000 

44,550 
41.662 
17. 428 
234.72 
365.  48 
.  283.  42 
88.92 
756.00 
224.30 
253.90 


230.00     61,110.00 


1.670.00 

140.60 

9. 752. 00 

15. 132. 00 

538.  20 

131.6 

312.7 

502.5 

55.5 

22.00 

124.5 

570 

46, 680 

1,190 


242. 51        1,  253.  50 


131.20 

576 

48.  538. 8 

1.182 

550.2 

107.5 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 


39.91 
24.74 
80.21 
39.66 

362.36 

41.00 
25.00 
83.40 
39.40 
39.30 
21.50 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


6.900      $2,170.00 

$75. 00  97, 960            164. 92 

75.00 

32.98 

56  63 

100!00  6.029.52      'i,435.60 

49.90  2,561.50             38.93 

117.65 

75.  OC  97.960           164.92 

74.99  16.665            30.00 

48.8C      

75.00  .. 

87.02  6.752.52   1.607.7' 

81.40  2.561.50      38.93 

48. 07  86. 10      46.  54 

48.00  271.94      17.17 

13.39  1  871.08     111.71 

19.29  647.68      49.21 

105.00  24.320.00      41.71 
3.311.75   1,019.00 


37.96 
44.55 
152.40 
26.00 
20.00 
10.00 
19.74 
30.00 
30.00 
52.00 


11  139 

10.417 

2.920 

88.33 

105.00 

834.  34 

980 

11.139 

10. 417 

4.  357 

58.69 

91.37 

834.34 

6.88 


204.50 
14.1,50.00 


$18.75 
18. 7S 

8.25 
28.22 
25.00 
12.68 

2.31 

18. 7S 
18.75 
12.77 
18.74 
21.75 
12.68 
3.72 


15.55 


6,  MX) 

187,060 

83.33C 

23.360 

398.50 

6,  869. 52 
9,141.50 

71,980 

187  060 
99.995 
34.860 
469.50 

7.  483. 52 
12.  316.  50 

251.10 
1.855.94 
2. 833.  58 
1.632.08 


25.00  233,840.00 
3,311.75 


294.00 

1.270.00 

4.656.00 

134.55 

647.7 

271. 94 

1,871.08 

21.03 

13.00 

4.  233. 45 

75 

11.500 

100 

%.00 

4,  233. 45 

34.56 

3  695.7 

157.5 

89.6 

75 


90.80 

20.00 

8.00 

5.00 

49.21 

17.17 

111.71 

11.37 

30.00 

1.302.60 

3.23 

19. 76 

3.33 

30.00 

1.302.60 
1.50 
6.35 
5.25 
6.40 
15.00 


996.00 

186.40 

2  836.50 

11.756.00 

427.06 

379.4 

1,270.0 

65.07 

18.22 

41.5 
110 

24  300 
360 

701. 10 

48,32 

103.68 

30,264 

426 

260.4 

49.6 


22.64 
59.44 
44.67 
20.20 
15.87 
.54 
23.95 
75.88 
35.17 
43.00 

12.97 

4.77 

41.75 

12.00 


3.671.00 

830.00 

29.  475. 00 

58.  200. 00 

1,541.13 

1.466.90 

1  856.04 

4,  383.  58 

235.  95 

85.22 

4, 489. 45 

1,148 

178.  243 

4,035 


205. 13   2.  880. 00 


15.10 
4.50 
52.00 
14.20 
18.60 
9.92 


4.  502.  57 

1,175.04 

178.  528. 5 

4, 168.  5 

1, 785. 20 

623.6 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


$2  170.00 
314.92 
150.00 
65.97 
127.32 
1  635.60 
138.93 
169.  37 

314.92 
179. P9 
98.18 
150.00 
1.781.79 
188. 93 
135.73 
117. '7 
169.17 
124.01 

401  71 
1.019.00 

83.44 
261.  39 
461.37 
IOC'.  00 

57.27 
112  00 
117.17 
261.71 
128.70 
200.00 

1,382.61 

49.80 

306.26 

134.49 

840.00 

1  386.70 
51.00 
306.75 
138.95 
127.51 
124. 72 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Commander  William  A.  Dougherty,  Jr. : 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Greece. Oradiiiii" ! . . . ! 

srael pound 

I'an  Rial 

Saudi  Arabia.. _ RM 

Germany Deutsche  mark" " 

LI  Col.  Robert  K.  Dundas: 

Hong  Kong HK  doltar 

Vietnam piastre 

Laos     Kip 

Thailand Baht 

ff»nce ;;  Franc.;;.'.    ," 

Germany Deutsche  mark.. 

Cambodia Riel 

Labre  R.  Garcia: 

G«""any Deutsche  mark.. 

Vietnam Piastre...  

Thailand Babl 

Ben  J.  Gilleas: 

Japan Yen 

Korea Won 

Gerrnanv Deutsche  mark. 

John  A.  Goldsmith: 

Hong  Kong .  "..  HK  dollar... 

Vietnam..  ..,  PiKire. 

l-aos _ Kip      

Thailand     ,  Baht 

France Franc.  ..]    '". 

Germany Deutsche  mark.. 

Cambodia .        Riel 

Col.  James  D.  Gorniley: 

Germany Deutsche  mar'r 

Italy :.  .  ...  Lira 

Poitugal... .    tscudo 

Spam Peseta. 

Julian  F.  Gr.mger: 

Geimany.  Deutsche  m.irk 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Lt  Col.  Donald  H.  Gransback: 

Japan .     Ven         

Korea Won 

Germany Deutsche  mark  . 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson: 

United  Kingdom. Pound 

Greece Drachma 

Israel Pound 


Rial 

Rial 

DeuUchemark 
Pesetn  .. 

Yen.    .. 
Won 
Dciitsclie  mark 


Peso 

r>lZ  dollar.. 

Guilder. 


Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Germany 

Spain..      

Mr.  Jaines  T.  Keridall: 

Japan 

Korea 

Germany 

Capt.  Leonard  R.  Kojm: 

Philippines 

New  Zealand 

Netherlands 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Italy     lira      

United  Kingdom Pound » 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclnlyre: 

Bulgaria  .  .  Lava 

Rumania     .     .  ..  ....  Lei 

United  Kingdom  .  .  Pound .... 

Yugoslavia Dinar 

Chechoslovakia .  Koruna 

Spain Pasela 

Lt  Col.  George  F.  Mohrman: 

Japan Ym 

Korea Won 

Germany. Deutsche  mark 

Gordon  A.  Neasa: 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Austria Schilling 

Italy ; Lira 

Greece  Drachma 

Turkey Lira 

France Fraiic.. 

Senator  Richard  S.  Schweikcr : 

Bulii.iria Leva. 

Rumania L« 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Yugoslavia Dinar 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Spam.  Pestto 

R.  James  Woolsey: 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Vietnam Piastre 

Thailand Baht 


Lodging 


Meals 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


U.S.  dot  ir 
equivalt  it 
Foreign  or  U  i. 

currency     currenc 


44.49 
950.0 
294.0 
7,  396. 1 
103.  S 
214.4 

350. 20 
45,500 
12.938 
1,  385. 50 
402. 50 

750 


21,000 
300.00 

17.  970 

5.000 

1, 032. 75 

350. 20 
45,500 
12.938 
1,476.20 
402. 50 


$105.00 
31.67 
70.00 
97.00 
25.00 
67.00 

62.51 
107. 07 
21.13 
66.43 
79.05 

4.28' 


49.41 

14.10 

59.68 
12.54 
310. 73 

62.46 
107.07 
21.43 
70.73 
79.05 


31.34 
240.0 

63.0 
2. 167. 6 

12.4 
118.4 

295. 00 
65,000 
14.  000 
2, 176.  25 
472. 50 

750 


50.000 
173. 75 

18.080 

27,200 

1,136.37 

230.00 

60.  MU 

3,000 

2.176.25 

412.50 


$74. 

8. 

15, 

28. 

3. 

37. 

52. 
153. 

23. 
104. 

93. 


K) 
10 

13 
« 

6  . 
7 
5 
8 


4.  8 


117. 
8. 

60. 

68. 

312. 


41. 
140.  3 

4. 
104. 

81. 


25.60 

23.280 

403.  72 

2,  285. 00 

346. 12 
81.68 

14.960 

3.804 

772.  20 

41.  48 
950.0 
294.0 
7.548.8 
103.5 

26055 

11.960 
5,000 


8.00 
40.00 
15.00 

36.00 

108. 50 
200.61 

49.63 

9.51 

241.31 

105.00 
31.67 
70.00 
99.00 
25.00 

32.37 

49.68 
12.50 


71.01 

3,492 

188.4! 

1  047.75 

469. 83 
42.24 

15. 600 

27,  000 

1.160.83 

31.33 

240.0 

63.0 

2  091.  5 

12.4 

419 

9,033 
16,000 


22.;  ) 

6. 

7.(tl 
16. 

147. 
103.: 


1 


51 
67.  i) 
362. 

74.10 

8.1  ) 

15.1  ) 

27..  i 

3.1  ) 

6.1 

30.1  ) 
40.'  ) 


78.00 


220. 11 

24, 149 

32.15 

69.20 
828.00 

25.70 

738.20 

526.00 

1.175.00 

14,959 

3,791 

772,  20 

89.6 

483.84 

96,612 

2,430 

812 

351 

69.20 
816.60 

51.68 

738.20 

526.  00 

1,175.00 


95.16 

69. 50 
41.00 
84.00 

37.40 
52.30 
60.69 
44.07 
39.96 
18.50 

49.68 

9.51 

241.31 

28.00 
21.00 
166.00 
81.00 
58.00 
70.20 

37.41 
51.59 
121.96 
44.06 
39.97 
18.50 


137.60 
65.00 

279.92 

25.  327 

34.36 

97.30 
648.  50 

50.01 

192,50 

760.50 

1.873.00 

16.066 

25: 514 

1. 150.  72 

12S.96 
552.96 
45,978 
1,147.50 
623 
132.50 

58.00 

598. 40 

24.17 

45.00 

392.  20 

1,420.00 


20.1  ) 
79. 

87.; 
43.1  ) 
89. 

52 
40.  < 
118. 
11 
57.1  I 
29.    Q 


53. 

64.1  ) 

359.1  ) 

40.:  ) 
24. 
79.  0 
38. 

44. 
26.1 

31. 

37.1  3 

57.1  I 

2.1  J 
29.: 

22.:  1 


35.125 
300.  CO 


382.65 
14.40 


35.000 
173.75 


82.: ) 
8.: ) 


Total 7,048.61 


>  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  ii  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
Fell.  ?8  1973 


,  1973 

11.1972  -Con. 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

01  U.S. 

currency 

currency ' 

4.21 

$10.00 

120.0 

4.00 

42.0 

10.00 

4,  400.  2 

57.71 

16.6 

4.00 

3.088.0 

955.00 

7,530.59 
6,900 


2, 182. 78 
2,170.00 


3,612 

6,  323. 74 

48.90 


12.00 

i.  930. 18 

8.71 


7,530.59       2,182:78 


25.28 
5.238 
8.075 

232.25 

3.  844.  70 
24.60 

2,108 

6,344,74 

102,63 
120.0 
42.0 

16.6 
1.  355. 10 


7.90 
9.0.T 
3.00 
3.59 

1.  205.  24 
60.42 

7.00 

1,952.69 

242. 22 
4.00 
10.00 

4,'6lj 

424,00 


2,108 


7.00 


.-  ..   6,248.75   1.922.69 


0 


95.70 
32.00 
7,810.05 
71.78 
5,007 
14.83 

85.10 
271.94 

50.72 

1.871.08 

647.68 


3,011 


15.00 
39.04 
2.139.74 
22.50 
8.50 
38.75 

46.54 
17.17 
119.71 
111.71 
49.21 


10.00 


6,344.74   1,952.69 


4,233.45 

34.56 

8,409 

120 

182 

70 

86.10 

217.94 

5.93 

1,871.08 

647.68 

98.00 

6,900 
78, 625 


1,302.60 

1.50 

14.45 

4.00 

n  00 

14  00 

46.54 
17.18 
14.00 
111.71 
49.22 
1.54 

2.170.00 
185.00 


Miscellaneous 


1  >tal 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


4.61 
90.0 
21.0 
686.1 
14.9 
86.4 

52.30 
17,500 

8.112 
939.50 

40.00 


980 


5.503 

13.925 
630. 88 

12.30 
6,500 
3.662 
653.80 
40.00 

100. 6o" 

38.03 

4,074 

98.52 

762.00 

250. 55 
22.75 

7,982 
18.  596 
650.97 

4.61 

90.0 

112.3 

610.0 

14.9 


4.350 
6.25 


85.70 
32.21 


66.19 
4,417 
14.36 

18.50 

107.  50 

7.25 

71.80 

39.50 

127.00 

8.720 
14, 820 
861.08 

46.40 

80.64 

28. 518 

420 

210 

55 


18.55 
13.15 
72.00 


$11.00 
3.00 
5.00 
9.00 
3.60 
27.00 

9.33 
41.87 
13.42 
45.44 

7.76 


2.31 


18.27 

34.95 

189.  54 

2.20 
15.34 

6.  OS 

31.73 

7.76 

.57' 

11.90 
7.00 
3.66 

12.00 

78.54 
55.87 

26.51 

46.49 

265. 93 

11.00 
3.00 
25.74 
8.00 
3.60 


14.48 
15.10 


15.00 
36.50 

20.75' 
7.50' 
37.50 

10.00 
6.79 

17.20 
4.28 
3.00 
2.00 

28.  S6 

37.19 

269. 09 

14.50 
3.50 
49.00 
14.00 
15.00 
11.00 

3.24 
.38 

6.77 

l.ll 
.99 

1.13 


6,585.   5 33,940.78. 


2,685.32 


Foreigr 
currenc) 


84.65 

1,400.0 

420.0 

14, 650.  0 

147.4 

3,  507. 2 

697. 50 

128.000 

35,  050 

4, 501. 25 

915.00 

7,  530.  59 

1,500 

6,900 
71.  980 
473.  75 

45, 165 

46,125 

9, 128.  74 

641.40 
112.000 

19, 600 
4,306.25 
1.143.51 
7, 530. 59 

100. 00 

160.00 

36,084 

771.40 

4,318 

4,911.20 
171.27 

40, 650 

49. 025 

9, 128.74 

183.05 

1. 400. 0 

511.30 

10,  250. 0 

147.4 

1.355.10 

2,474 

30  461 
27. 125 

6.  243. 75 

319. 00 
207. 21 

7,  810. 05 
638. 00 
58.900 

95.70 

271.10 
1,855.94 

133.68 
2. 873. 58 
1.963.63 
3,175.00 

42,756 

44, 125 

9,128.74 

4. 498. 41 

1,152 

179.577 

4,  711.5fJ 

1.82? 

608.50 

219. 30 
1,692.94 
84.65 
2, 672. 83 
1.579.03 
2,  765. 00 

6. 900 

148,  750 

473.  75 


Signed:    - 
Ch.iirmsii   CcmmiHe"  on  Arrr 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


$200  00 

46.57 

100.  00 

192.14 

35  60 

1.096.00 

121.50 

302.  31 

58.00 

216. 15 

180.00 

2. 182. 78 

8.56 

2,170.00 
169.  37 
22.75 

150.00 

115.77 

2,822.69 

114.39 

263. 29 

32.45 

206. 79 

168. 00 

2,182.73 

.57 

50.00 
62.00 
28.66 

68.00 

1.539.56 
420. 64 

135.00 

12.r  50 

2.  822.  e9 

432. 22 
46.67 

121.74 

134.43 
35.60 

424.00 
38.97 

101. IG 

67.60 

1.922.63 

50.00 

250.00 

2.139.74 

200. 00 

100.  on 

250.00 

14S.  54 
117.17 
315.71 
171.56 
149.21 
50.00 

142.00 

110.70 

2  822.69 

1  385,40 
50. 00 
308.  15 
137.  25 
130.50 
121.70 

118.54 
106.95 
199.  77 
159.57 
119.99 
43.  51 


2.171 


170.00 

350.00 

22.75 


50,260.27 


li  Seiv'Cts 


ApHl  12,  1973 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S. SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1972 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Ijidging 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  i 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curreiKy  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dol'ar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 


Foreign 
currency 


Barnes.  Reginald: 

Great  Britain Pound... 

Austria Schilling.. 

Romania. _ Lei 

Yugoslavia- Dinar 

Greece Drachma. 

Turkey Lira 

Spain Peseta 


13.95 

932 

579. 60 

511.20 

3045 

738. 30 

4960 


Subtotal  3. 


Burns,  Michael  E.: 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Austria. Schil  ling 

Portugal Escudo 


88.76 

1,  844. 00 

931.50 


Subtotal. 


Coan,  Carl  A.  S.: 

Sweden Kronor 

Poland.  ZIoty .  .   . 

Gei  many Deutsche  mark 

Subtotal 

Evans,  John  R.: 

Great  Britain Pound.. 

Austria Schilling 

Romania Lei 

Yugoslavia  < Dinar 

Greece Drachma 

Turkey Lira 

Spain Peseta 


20.586 
3.575 


13.95 
932.00 
579. 60 
511.10 

3.045 
738. 30 

4.960 


$32.78 
40.52 
36.22 
30.51 

101. 5C 
52.74 
78.73 

373.00 


28.00 
60.00 
34.50 

142.50 


435  00 
55.00 


490.00 


32.78 
40.52 
36.22 
30.51 
101.50 
52.74 
78.73 


6.30 

750 

246  70 

251.25 

2.880 

350.  00 

.1150 


$14.80 

32.61   

15.42     .    . 

15.00  

96.00      . 

25.00 

50.00  630  $10.00 

2«.«3 10.00 


16.48 

1,  278. 12 

602.91 


5.20 
55.45 
22.33 


Subtotal  3. 


Ferris,  Charles  D.: 

England Pounds 

Germany... Deutsche  mark. 

Austria Schilling 

France Franc.  

Spain. Peseta 


61.18 

137.66 

2.100.2 

448.5 

2,850 


Subtotal. 


Malakoff.  Robert  E.: 

France Franc 

Finland Markkaa.. 

Sweden Kronor 

Poland. ZIoty 

Hungary Forint 

England... Pound 


Subtotal 

Turnipseed.  Dorothy: 

United  Kingdom _.  Pound... 

Austria .  Schilhng. 

France Franc_... 

Spain .  Peseta... 


175.00 
1,321.84 

180.00 
4. 559. 75 

406.50 
31.98 


47.80 

2.100 

448 

2.820 


Subtotal. 


Watson,  Octa: 

United  Kingdom Pound... 

Austria _ Schilling 

France _ Franc 

Spain Peseta  .. 


47.80 

21.00 

448 

2.820 


Subtotal. 
Total 


373.00 


144. 40 
43.02 
90.80 
89.70 
44.88 

412.80 


35.00 
322. 40 
40.00 
70.15 
15.00 
78.00 

560.55 


113.00 
90.85 
89.60 
44.41 

337.86 


113.00 
90.85 
89.60 
44.41 

337.86 

3.027.57 


610.5 
2.925 


6.65 

620.00 
156.00 
217.50 

2.130 
295.00 

2,335 


23.56 

122.24 
985.3 

371.50 
2,858 


93.75 

599. 16 

132.85 

2.  I45.2S 

269. 70 

17.67 


29.05 

1.020 

226 

4.245 


28.85 
900 
236 

4.130 


82.98 


129.00 
45.00 


23.78 

270.84 

2,094.39 


61.5 

520 

2.  229. 5 


174.00 


15.63 
26.96 
9.75 
12.98 
71.00 
21.07 
37.06 

194.45 


55.60 
38.20 
42.60 
74.30 
45.00 

255.70 


18.75 
143.00 
26.25 
33.00 
9.50 
40.55 

27I.«~ 


68.59 
44.04 
45.20 
66.86 


7.50 
11.75 
77.57 

96.82 


13.00 

3.00 

666.00 

707.00 


6.65 

288.  DO 

168.96 

83.75 

450 

70 

630 


9.51 
454.09 
280.80 


$15.63 
12.50 
10.56 

5.00 
15.00 

5.00 
10.00 


26.90 

l.a73.00 

995.26 

846.20 

6375 

1,158.30 

9.370 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


$63.21 
85.63 
62.20 
50.51 

212.50 
82.74 

148.73 


73.69 


3.00 
19.70 
10.40 


141.70 
3, 847. 05 
3.909.60 


33.10 


705.52 


43.70 
166.90 
144.80 

355  40 


1.20 


350 


4.66 

?4.0 

57.82 

52.50 

285.8 


4.011.  16 


224.69 


68.18 
38.85 
47.20 
65.04 


2  30 

74.00 

23.00 

740 


2.00 

69.50 

16.00 

695 


219.27 
1,670.97" 


2.82 


5.55 
8.37 


11.00 

r.50 
:'.5a 

10.50 
4.50 

36.00 


980.70 


980.70 


5.43 
119 
4.  SO 
11.65 

24  87 


4.73 

3.02 

3.20 

10.95 

22.78 

1. 886.  54 


108.9 
1  099 


4.50 

160  50 

64.00 

95.00 

525 

60.00 

450 


23,00 
16.91 


2,  839. 5 

8,119 

2.229  5 


39.91 


10.58 
6.98 
4.00 
5.67 

17.50 
4.29 
7.14 


26.30 

1,712.50 

799.60 

823.60 

5,700 

1,093.30 

8,095 


600.00 
124.91 
686.00 

1  410.91 


61.81 

74  .16 
«9  97 

19  16 

190  no 

78.10 
128. 48 


56.16 


25.28 
384.0 
55.00 
635.0 


7.90 
16.60 
11.00 
10.00 

45.50 


89.40 

309.18 

3,  527. 3 

927.5 
6,628.8 


268.75 
5,932.16 

312. 85 
6,  705. 00 

676.20 
49.65 


5.50 

275.  50 

53.00 

1  720 


6.00 

400.00 

50.00 

1,880 


12.98 
11.92 
10.60 
27.08 


84.65 

3.  469.  50 

750 

9,525 


62.58 


14.09 
17.28 
10.00 
29.60 


84.65 

3,  469. 50 

750.00 

9.525 


70.09 

38  lies 


631.98 


2ii.no 

%.62 
152.50 
185.50 
104.38 

750.00 


53.75 
1.446.10 

66.25 
103.15 

24.50 
118.55 

1.812.30 


200.00 
150  00 
150.00 
150.00 

650.00 


200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

650.00 

6  966.11 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'■  Returned  750  dinars  ($44.77)  in  Belgrade. 

3  Expenses  totaled  more  than  indicated,  but  are  being  paid  for  by  personal  funds. 

•  Returned  $25.07  (dinars)  in  Yugoslavia. 


JOHN  SFAKKMAN, 
Chainnaii,  (^mmil<e«  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Attair^ 


Feb.  28, 1973. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC   31,  1972 


Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscell 

Foreign 
currency 

ineous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett: 
Ethiopia.. 

Edollar 

.576.^^ 
174.99 

$81.00 
223. 52 

79.80 
62.70 
90.03 

$35.00 

8.75 

115.00 

(-') 
15.^^ 

() 
() 

$20.00 

34.27 
73.18 
44.12 

$15.00 
10.25 
56.35 

114.57 
714.00 
324.80 

$50.00 

Kenya 

South  Africa 

Shilling 

100.00 

Rand 

414.87 

Subtotal 

304.52  . 

158.75 

20.00  . 

81.60  .. 

564  87 



.. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 


IN  FINANCE.  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  ■  1 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

.equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


eq 


Senator  Fred  R,  Harris: 

Israel  Pound 

Spai'i          -.                   .        .  Peseta. 
United  Kingdom Pound. 

Subtotal 

Jol-n  A.  Koskintn: 

England.- Pound 

Israel , Pound. 

•taJy  Lire-  .. 

France Ftanc- 

Subtotal 


315. 00 
10,057.50 


$75. 00 
150.00 


315.00 
10, 057. 50 


40.29 

605 

40, 95n 

325 


22S.0O 


95.00 
144.00 
70.00 
65.00 

374.00 


33.9 

903 

45, 800 

425 


Senator  A.  A.  Ribicoff: 

England , Pound 88.75 

Iwael Pound 1541 

•Wy Lire 34,500 

France Franc. 1450 

Total ~ 


210.00 

367.00 

59.00 

290. 00 

926.00 


59.32 

138.60 

52.665 

300 


25.00 


80.00 
215.00 
80.00 
85.00 

460.00 


140.00 
33.00 
90.00 
60.00 

123.00 


'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dolLir  equivalent:  i»  U.S.  currency  is  used  enter  amount  exoended 
-  None. 

RECAPITULATIO' 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) 
Total 

Feb.  27,  1973. 
RCPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURREiNCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ( 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  qI  cuirency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


J.  W.  Fulbright: 

Germany :    Deutsche  mark 

Saudi  Arabia Riyal. 

Abu  Dhabi Dinar 

Kuwait Dinar  

Kenya .  Stiilling. 

Mike  Mansfield: 

Mexico Peso 

Germany , Deutsche  mark.. 

HongKong HK  dollar 

Frank  Church: 

United  Kingdom .  Pound 

Israel .  Pound   . 

France..  .   .  Franc 

Venezuela .  Bolivar  .. 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Stuart  Symington: 

Bulgaria Leva 

Rumania Lei 

Yugoslavia Dinpr.. 

Czechos  ovakia .   ..  Crown 

Spain Peset:i 

CI.>i()orne  Pel>: 

Switzerland .  Franc 

Switzerland..   .• Franc  . 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Germany Oeut^he  u.ark 

Sweden Kronor 

Sweden Kronoi 

Gale  McGee: 

Romania ■... .  Leu  .. 

Bulgaria Lev . 

Yugoslavia Omar 

Yu'oslavia Omar .-. 

Germany __  Deutsche  mark. 

William  Spong,  Jr.: 

Germany Deutsche  mark.. 

Germany Deutsche  mark.. 

France Franc 

Italy Lira 

Turkey Lira 

Iran Rial 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Cliiford  Case: 

Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Sweden Kroner 

Sweden ..  Kroner  

United  Kingdom Pound  .   

France Franc 

Footnotes  nt  etid  of  table. 


27. 440 
411.50 

760.  00 

792.00 

16.10 
560.50 
138.42 
329.  70 


98.08 

1,158 

732 

326 

2  115 


$84.23 
58.44 

60.80 

144.00" 

40.25 

133. 40 

27.68 

74.93 


53.02 
72.37 
43.70 
2  J.  78 

33.57 


601.55 

1.  864.  00 

204.10 

2.20 

275.75 

85.00 

450 


86.93 

357. 60 

833.64 

534.  f.0 

865 

334. 64 


966. 00 

160.  75 

32.50 

340.00 


205. 28 

10.00 
20.00 
20.00 


401.05 

385.80 
58.50 
586. 50 


142. 60 
70.40 


45.00 
22.00 


174.24 
54.20 


60.00 

13,944 

504 

5.776 

30 


12.00 
24.00 
36.00 
76.00 
75.00 


175.00 

5.506 

448 

2,888 

9.48 


750.00 


158.47 


456.83 


41.60 
170. 77 


98.29 
34.15 


19.22 
87.20 


April 


.  dollar 
ivaleni 
or  U.S. 
rency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  i 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S, 

currency  '- 


F  rei 


$75. 00 
150.00 


2,717.40 
34.40 

8,  260. 00 
6.66 


647.00 

8.19 

125.  34 

17.01 


210. 00 
6,  705. 00 


$50. 00       3,  5!  1 
100. 00      34, 


,513, 


00 
16.66 


.797.54 


10.59 

172.2 

29. 250 

250 


150.00  .. 


25.00 
41.00 
50.00 
50.00 

16S. 00 


29, 835 


51.00 

si.oT-T 


11 


4.67 

.680 

,000 

000 


1  8.47 
1680 
.000 
1750 


RUSSE  .L  B.  LONG, 
Chairman.  Comi  littee  on  Finance. 


N  FOREIGN  RELATIOI^S,  U.S.  SENATE.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 


AND  DEC.  31,  1972 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


.  dollar 
ivalent 
or  U.S. 
rency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency  i 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  i 


F(  reign 
cui  ency 


6,  241. 148       $1, 952. 80 


103.50 
3.100 


$25.00 
6.03 


(85.06 

149.12 

37.10 

5.50 

64.48 

17.00 

102.27 


46.99 
22.35 
49.76 
40.52 
13.73 

89.00  . 


100.00 


1.242.80 
90 

1. 00 
6,043 


85.22  . 


150 
1.450.00 

65.08 

271.94 

1.871.08 

647. 69 

648 


1,030.00 

7.95 

3. 353. 84 

2, 253. 00 


14.00 


382.40 
16.13 

2  50 
1.438.95 

34. 09 
331.96 

35.18 

17.17 

111.71 

49.22 

10.  ?h 


-•  273. 94 

20.75 

1.054.67 

=  470. 06 


498.50 

103.90 

7.20 

207.75 

27.58 

165 


21.03 

84.50 

642. 53 

335. 40 

124 

41.36 


6,  24  ,  148 
113.50 
100 
21. 440 
1,1  3.05 


39.88       3.12.50 


18.90 

18.00 

49.29 

5.32 

37.63 


11.36 

5.28 

38.36 

?5.48 

1.95 

11.00 


2 
1.8 
4.0 


24.00 
36.00 
34.50 


55.00 
16.95 


17,394 
549. 45 


2 1.  022. 62 
168.54 


56.45 

78.45 

6.60 

108.50 


12.00 

4.88 
4.00 
6.38 


47.04 


14.85 


35.00 
9.47 
32.00 
38.00 
20.39 


5,528.25 
15.50 


81,701.00 
3.00 


96.53 


45.41 
17.44 


133 

774 
6.92 

3,  396. 25 

"4,'oio'66" 


9.50 
9.77 
18.07 

1,  068. 00 

"V847.'33" 


131.45 

"iio' 


27.78 
■  4.96' 


4,0 


12,  1972 

,  1972— Continued 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
ign  or  U.S. 

ency        currency  ■ 


$855. 19 

525.  34 
17.01 


1,  397.  54 


200. 00 
400. 00 
200.  00 
200.  00 

1.000.00 


350. 00 
400. 00 
200. 00 
350.00 

1, 300. 00 


Amount 
.  .  $4,262.41 


4,262.11 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  < 


1, 1  2. 80 
1.90 

6.50 

0.87 

2  0.00 

1,  0!  4. 70 

1,4  0.00 


1.11 
2.04 
9.25 


1, 8  3. 69 

i.752 


6.00 
0  0.00 
7.95 
3.3  3.84 
2, 2!  3. 00 
1,  4;  3. 50 


5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
.394 
3.35 


1,0 
1 
9 

114.60 

5, 5  8. 25 

2  0.50 

1  ,450 

.085 

'  ,438 

■  5.40 

3,  3!  6. 25 
1,  3:  8.  26 
0.00 
2.92 


$1,  952. 80 

25.00 

6.03 

84.23 

157.  50 

249. 80 
382. 40 
216.13 

66.25 

1,686.12 

50.00 

248. 92 

331.96 

146.55 
117.17 
243.  53 
140. 10 
59.51 

100. 00 
273.94 
20.75 
1,054.67 
470. 06 
302.  50 

38.83 

60.00 

60.88 

1,022.62 

283. 39 

38.95 
1,701.00 
50.00 
33.47 
77.50 

123. 77 
113.46 

1,  068. 00 

282. 78 
847.  33 
148.66 

51.59 


April  12,  1973 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 

1972-Continued 


Lodg 

ng 

Meals 

Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           cr  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 

Miscellaneous 

ToU 

Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  do:i.ir 

equivalent 

cr  US. 

currency  ' 

Jacob  Javlts: 

Germany.- •. 

Germany 

Germany 

.  Deutsche  mark   .. 
.  Deutsche  mark-.. 
.  Deutsche  mark... 

236.06 

353.  ;.0 

2,035.67 

6.00 

217.56  " 
6.  OS".  00 
65.39 
212.87 

633. 10 

33. 560 

6.7G0 

1.041.25 

188.  00 

13,905 

3.231 

152.80 
8  9f  0 

775.21 

25.00 

10,188.85 

2.01 

178. 05 

2,150 

7.44 
1,217.9G 

$2  74.  PO 

■■2i'iA:') 

'■  625.  36 

6.14 

51. sn" 

'  1.450.  00 
170.68 
364.31 

113.17 
80.00 
22.52 
50.00 
68.36 

46.18 

7.75" 

27.29 

20.00 

l".b.  66 

29.00 

2  3,138.03  .. 

4.75  . 

s  420. 20  . 

48. 18  . 

17.56 
243.59 



236.06 
859.  50 

2,035.67 

97.62 

500.  riO 

840.00 

5,  090.  00 
337. 99 
534. 31 

2. 939. 40 

166.  800 

21.835 

7,  288.  75 

738.00 

18,907 

232 

25,910 

29.190 

662.80 

17.000 

1. 302. 21 

125.00 

10,138.85 

91.93 
178. 05 

7,  722. 16 

92.09 
2,217.% 

9.525 
3. 469. 50 

57. 979 
4,  414. 50 
70.743 
367. 80 
146.28 

8,  4A9. 35 

2,085 
121.12 
14,838 

6,525 
1,739.40 

6,?63.50 

$74.00 

K8.  no 

626.36 

Canada 

France 

Isreei ..- 

Israel 

United  Kingdom - 

Italy.   .- 

Hugh  Scott: 

Hong  Kong 

.  Canadian 

.  Franc 

.  Pound... 

..  Pound... 
.  Pound... 

..  Lire 

..  HK  dollar 
.    Rupiah... 

..  Yen 

..  Baht 

.    Malaysia  ( 

..  Yen 

..  Peso 

..  Won 

. .  Rupiah  .. 
.  HK  dollar 
.  Pisstre... 

.  Kyat 

.  Australian 
.  Deutsche  i 

.  Pound... 
. .  Pound  - . 
.-  Franc 

..  Pound... 

..  Franc 

-  Pesola. .. 
..  Schilling. 

..  Won..., 
..  BaM  ... 
.;  Yen  .... 
..  HKdollai 
. .  Austraiiai 

dollar... 

42.00 

381.60 

;". 142.15 

175.40 

792. 00 

$42.96 

90.86" 

340.00 
300. 00 

144.00 
85.  00 
25.00 
75.  00 

39.  CO 
47.57 

51.89 
52.78 

143.95 

C8:52" 

142. 50 

136. 00 

78.00 

82.50 

92.69 
1U2.47 
t6.67 
41.66 
74.21 

49.  G2 

500. 0.1 
4S3. 40 

94.38 
131.66 

919.00 

41,700 

4,517 

l,874.:b 

343.75 

$59.90 

100.00 
103. 14 

225.00 
225. 00 

iG5.no 

100.  GO 
15.00 
90.  CO 

125.00 

36.02 
14.60 

595.  00 

56.295 

3.0i0 

2,811.25 

206.25 

5, 065 
232 
25,910 
3,231 
75.60 
8.100 
53.20 
24.43 

$85.00" 
25.00 

106.  36 
135.00 

10.00 
135.00 

75.00 

16.82 
34.55 
65.24 
7.75 
13.50 
18.20 
9.79 
28.42 

100  00 
K'J.'O 
251.80 
l,4i'i  00 
820. 68 
914.31 

528  53 

Indonesia.- 

Japan 

Thailand _. -. 

Malaysia 

Charles  Peicy: 

Japan     

iollar'.;!; 

dollar.; 
lark 

35,445 
7.528 
1,562 

16,266 

266.40 

"  '    2ie>.  Vi 
45.47 

60.99 

3.015 

60. 38 

6oC 

4.9^3 

-.      1.908.23 

400.  00 

72.52 

35J.  00 

268.36 

63  00 

Philippines 

Korea 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong -.. 

Vielnam -.. 

Burma 

Australia - ^ 

Germany 

6,462" 
168 

197.'70" 
30.00 

28.93 

2,557.16 

22.38 

275 

4.191 

1,277.93 

17,  5S7 

1,981.50 

35, 18? 

61.80 

72.93 

15.59 

30.00 

37."34' 

34.80 

68.25 

58.i2" 

52.90 
55. 00 
66.00  . 
55.25  . 

44.  OS 
95.15 
116.85 
10.70 
87.01 

34.  45 

(,5.24 

70.00 

118.36 

38.20 

244.63 

118.00 

3,183.03 

John  Cooper: 

United  Kingdom 

216.95 

United  Kingdom 

420. 20 

Belgium - - 

John  Sparkman: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain. 

1.89 

45 

381 

283.34 

4,260 
299 
5,920 
22.00 
11.15 

89.58 

5.14 

1,420 

860 

4.50 
9.00 
6.00 
12.25 

9.23 
14.35 
19.66 

3.53 
13.29 

17.38 
13.05 
33.46 
13.26 

174.82 

217.46 
443.50 

r.:).oo 

Au'itria... 

150.00 

George  Ashv/Oith- 

Koiea -  

doiiar.. 

36,162 

2,134 

26.  055 

i3!i.?0 

62.20 

897 
52.38 

5,025 
2,S20 

..      1,852.25 

14?. C5 

Thailand 

Japan 

Hong  Kcng .' 

Australia 

3.543" 

48.80 

11.77 

8.35 

21'. S8 

234.95 

64.,:9 

174.51 

Germany . 

Deutsche  maik  .  . 

8, 449. 35 

332.50 

31.60 

l,8i0 

378 

1, 739. 40 

544. 45 

'""513.06" 
10,  845 

1.00 
6,043 

'2,644.04  . 

66.50 

77.10 

42.73 

6.00 

•  535.20  . 

43.56 
4.75  . 
51.66 
235.76 

2.50 
1,438.95 

2,644.04 

Donald  Henderson: 

France 

Unilea  Kmgdon 

Belgium 

Spsin... 

Ge  nuny .     . 

. .  Franc... 
. .  Pound... 
..   Belgium  1 
.  _  Peseta . . 
..  Dou'sche 

.     Peso 
..  Dollar  . 
.-  Peso        . 
. .  Escuilo.   . 

.  Pound... 
. .  Pound  .. 

tanc 

mjtk 

175.04 
127.81 
114.20 

44.40 

14?. 18 
184.29  . 
111.26 
66.85 

40.25 

133.40 

27.68 

.     155.50 

128. 03 
305. 38 

765.92 

32.cn 
6,513 
2,467 

2,329.4C 

i,654."64' 
3,861 

2.20 

282.45 

85.00 

137 

537. 10 
755. 53 

152. 10 
78.08 

148.00 
39.10 

185.35 
79.35  . 

165.63 
83.93 

5.50 
67.00 
17.00  . 
25.00 

142.37  - 
159.22  . 

41C.10 

215.96 
5i7.39 
1  '?.7u 
53d.  20 

Pat  M.  Hc!t: 

Mexico 

2,143.40 

171.47 
25.61 
47.79 
14.13 

28.73 

47.86 

5.32 

9.50 

39.66 
7.13 

548.56 

Panama      

294.00 

Argentina. 

Chile 

..      1.104.7a 
3,075 

16.10 
560.  50 
138.42 

474.58 
650 

11.50 

201.05 

27.58 

52 

149.60 
33.85 

3, 747. 00 
18, 431 

30.80 

7,087 

250.00 

1,188 

1,169.70 

2.  238. 38 

3,  424.  46 
2, 460. 25 

84.65 

3,  469. 50 

753 

9,525 

211.41 

2,211.02 

3, 159.  24 

1,  499.  29 

3,080 

1,017.65 
1,450 

84.75 
350 

41,  578 

10.  051 

14,  777 

36.798 

7.  530.  5 

7, 062.  2 

5.586.9 

1,  489.  33 

113,226 

147,  064 

1.9R'..31 

207.  646 

3/7.i4 
400.  b/ 

Norvill  Jones: 

United  Kingdom 

Israel 

76.98 
1  687  21 

France 

..  Franc  .   . 
HK  dollar 

5  1.  (Ki 

Hong  Kong 

855 

483.00 
1,449 

144 

26.13 

21s  13 

David  Keaney: 

Switzerland 

.    Swiss  Frs 
. .  Kionor. 
. .   Guilrir^r 
. .  Deutsche 

Pound  .. 
Schilling 

nc 

310.06 

Sweden.- 

471.73 

Netheilands.... 

3,424.46 
2,460.25 

2.00 
104.50 

>  1,064.  82  . 
« 757. 00  . 

4.73 
4.50 

1  Oil  82 

Germany - ■,... 

mark 

45.  50 

2,100 

448 

107. 52 
30.85 
89.60 
59.20 

35.80 
36.22 
40.22 
25.07 
14.92 

61.51 

32.65 

1,062 

236 

4,032 

55.07 

508 

425. 86 

519. 60 

965 

440 

77.16 
45.89 
47.20 
63.50 

29.76 
32.07 
25.42 

39.  ge- 
ls; 31 

100. 00 

7s7.  00 

Abnet  Kcndiick: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria           .  . 

4.50 

203.00 

66 

1,140 

4 
142.50 
138.50 

6 
425 

137 

2.75 
15 

1.051 

686  9 

970.5 

499 

10.59 
8.76 
13.20 
17.95 

2.16 
8.99 
8.26 
.48 
6.74 

31.13 

6.35 
3.00 

1.74 

34.21 

8.12 

.84 

200.  00 
150  CO 

France 

. .  Franc     . 
. .  Peseta.. 

Leva 

15ii  00 

Spain - 

Arthur  Kuhl: 
Bulgaria 

3,760 
66.23 

593 

86.11 

986. 80 

1,921.08 

647.69 

750 

170 
1,450 

9.35 

46.54 
62.30 
114.71 
49.22 
11.90 

38.  f  4 
»  331.  96 

150.00 
ll-l  26 

Rumania -. 

Yugoslavia 

..  Lei 

. .  Dinar  _ .   ... 

573.72 
673.80 

134.  b!i 
16161 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain.   

Jerome  Levinson: 

. .  Crown... 
..  Peseta.. 

..  Bolivar  . 

326 
940 

270. 65 

114.73 
48.87 

231  28 

Germany - 

..  Duetsche 
..  Pound... 

mark 

331  io 

Margaret  Meyer: 

United  Kingdom 

55.00 
220 

26,691 
..      3,132.48 
..      8,964.00 

19, 106 

129.80 
44.00 

44.19 

156.00 

75.00 

33.85 

i73.'66' 

120.00 

266.00 

185.86 

73.42 

27.00 
105 

13, 837 
5.682 
4,843 

10. 622 

■     "277.'46' 

54,306 
40,909 
661.51 
19,  330 

63.85 

21.00 

22.91 

282.99 

45.54 

17.88 

58."63" 

131.86 

147.25 

98.75 

44.75 

200  00 

France - 

Moose : 

Lao*^ 

..  Franc... 

..  Kip 

..  Bam.... 
..  Riel 

10 

2.00 

70.00 
68  84 

Thailand 

Cambodia 

550.00 

26.42 

4v;.  6.' 
12*-:  66 

Italy.   

..  Lire    

6,  571. 5 
7. 530. 5 
7, 062.  2 
6,586>9 

85.97 

""""535.31" 
188,  096 

11.08 
>  2. 182.  78  . 
•2,173.00  . 
» 2, 060. 99  . 

15.63 

79.94 

92.35  . 

63  65 

Germany  (January  1972) 

Germany  (May  1972) 

..  Mark 

-.  Mark 

'.'. 95i.'83' 

48,000 

..        101, 707 
717.12 
60,220 

2, 182. 78 
2, 173  00 

Germany  (November  1972) 

Hong  Kong.. 

..  Mark 

HK  dollar 

"174.07 

10. 920 

448.3 

67.37 

31.65' 

23.94 

9.28 
10.04 

8.25 

2,  06\  99 

27S  ^1 

Vietnam 

Korea 

Philippines 

Japan 

..  Piastre.. 
..  Won.... 

..  Peso 

..  Yen 

275  80 
422.  53 
371.59 
210.78 

Footnotes  at  eii'i  of  table. 
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1972    Continued 


TTI  ;  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  i,  N.  1  AND  DEC.  31 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  counlry 


Name  of  currency 


J  G  Lowenstein: 

Laos Kip 

Thailand ,  Bahl 

Caml)odia Riel 

France Franc 

Italy... Lira 

Germany Deutsche  mack 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar 

Vietnam _ Piastre 

Korea  Won 

Philippines Peso 

John  Ritch: 

Germany Deutsche  marks 

Germany .  Deutsche  marks 

France Franc 

Italy     ..  Lira 

Turkey  Turkish  Lira 

Iran         Rial 

United  Kingdom  .  Pound 

Martin  Hamberger:  Hong  Kong  HK  dollar 

Wm  Hildenbrand:  Hong  Kong  HK  dollai 

Rulus  Pearson:  Hong  Kong.  HK  dollar 

SalpeeSahagian:  Hong  Kong  HK  dollar  . 
Funcis  Valeo: 

Hong  Kong  HK  dollar 

Dominican  Republic  DR  dollar 

Marhnique New  Franc 

Trinidad Trinidad  dollar 

Jamaica Jamaican  dollar 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Selh  Tillman: 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Saudi  Arabia  Riyal 

Abu  Dhabi  Dinar 

Kuwait Oinai 

Kenya    Schilling 

Milrae  Jensen: 

United  Kingdom  .  Pound 

Bulgaria Leva 

Romania .  Lei 

Yugoslavia Dinar 

Chechoslovakia Crown 

Spam Peseta 

llaly Lira 

Total  .. 


Foreign 
currency 


30, 200. 00 

3. 132. 48 

8,  %4. 00 

286. 00 

16. 632.  00 


886.40 
50. 400. 00 
79, 150.  59 

610.61 

70.40 

60 

13.944 

504 

5.776 

30 

716.  80 

840.00 

855.  25 

627.00 

840.00 

95.00 

435.60 

160.  00 

45.60 


285. 00 

26.55 
69.20 
573.  72 
606.69 
326.00 
4.242 
136,535 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 


$50.00 

156.00 

75.00 

55.00 

28.00 

160.00 

120.  00 

207.00 

91.00 

22.00 

12.00 

24.00 

36.00 

76.00 

75.00 

130.  30 

152.75 

155.  50 

IH.OO 

152.75 
95.00 
78.85 
82.11 
60.67 


Foreign 
currency 


13.281.96 
5, 164.  58 
5,  337. 76 
40.92 
4,  223.  34 

506.66 

52,  836, 00 

65.  205.  56 

1,131.51 

44.80 

70 

6,972 

322 

2.888 

14  40 

256.  00 

40.70 

184  25 

290. 60 

161.00 
117.25 
310. 15 
178.  58 
57.42 


dollar 
valent 

)r  U.S. 

ency ' 


$21.99 

257. 20 

44.66 

7.87 

7.11 

91.37 
125.80 

70.53 
168. 63 

14.00 

14.00 
12.00 
23.00 
38.00 
25.00 
46.  54 
7.55 
33.  5(1 
52.84 

29.25 
17.25 
55.63 
91.74 
76.33 


40.73 

63.18 
37.40 
36.22 
36.20 
24.77 
66.75 
235.00 


728. 05 

18.53 

40.70 

590.52 

354.  77 

83.01 

.  307. 25 

95.40C 


10,408.13 8 


02.77 

43.87 
22.00 
37.28 
21.20 
6.31 
52.16 
61.20 

144. 77 


'  It  (oreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
eipsnded. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equi.alenl)  

ToW 


Mar    13,  1973. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGH  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  OELEGATIO^ 

DEC.  31.  1973 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


Birch  Bsyh: 

Morocco Dirham       

Zaire Zaire 

Cameroon Franc  . 

Spam .  Peseta 

llaly Lira 

Vance  Hartke: 

Spain Peseta 

Italy... Lira 

Ernest  F.  Hollings: 

Morocco Dirham 

Zaire Zaire 

Cameroon Franc 

Spam      .      Pesta 

B  Everett  Jordan: 

llaly Lira 

Spain. Pesta 

William  B.  Saibe: 

Morocco Dirham 

Zaire    Zaire     

Cameroon Franc.     .   

Spam Pesta 

Italy  ...  Lin 

Robert  I.  Stafford: 

llaly  Lira 

Spam.  Peseta. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.:  Italy  Lira 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


235.  26 
31.64 

3L.  100 

3.535 

229.  000 

2,240 
254.000 

235.  36 
31.64 

55.650 
1,295 

281.  500 
2.800 

235. 36 
31.64 

30,100 

3,430 

225, 100 

238.000 

2.800 

238,  000 


$51,06 
63.28 

119.60 
55.66 

394. 15 

35.56 
437. 18 

51.06 

63.28 

222.15 

20.10 

484.52 
44.45 

51.06  . 

63.28 
119.60 

54.04 
387.44 

409.  48 

44.45 

409.63 


78.50 
34.21 

19. 422 
305 

15.450 

491 
13,410 

6 
15.08 
7,060 
1.800 

357.  290 
10, 820 


13.48 

7,010 

475 

328, 160 

251,  790 

5.665 

210,  650 


April 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


530.51 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 


$26. 42 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  < 


Fo  ei 


15.491.52 

21.179.76 

86.79 

29.071.59 
1.702.60 

19.20 
5,  528.  25 

2  324 

56 

380 

4.80 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 
22.00 
55.25 
23.40 
38.34 
2,  200.  50 


26.08 

'6.416.77 

15.63 

76. 03 
253.  74 

6.00 
1.701.00 

4.6o' 

4.00 
5.00 
12.00 
16.13 
16.13 
16.13 
16.13 

16.13 
22.00 
10.00 
12.00 
51.00 
675.00 


6,241.15     -1.952.80 


100.00 

19.60 
86.11 
271.94 
1.871.08 
647.69 
160.00 
2.6U 


14.00 

45.96 

45.54 

17. 17 

111.71 

49.22 

2.50 

4.50 

44.583.74 


3, 020. 00 
1,204.80 
1,075.68 
72.80 
4, 158. 00 

72.00 

12.600.00 

17,206.65 

234.85 

16.00 

20 

3,486 

70 

1.140 

3.20 

72.20 

219. 30 

60.50 

182. 40 

99.00 
15.75 
27.75 
27.52 
9.02 


103.  50 
3.100 
4.270 


10.80 

5.00 

182. 16 

104. 69 

26.32 

1.498.00 

8.309 


$5.00 
60.00 

9.00 
14.00 

7.00 

13.00 
30.00 
45.00 
35.00 

5.00 

4.00 

6.00 

5.00 

15.00 

8.00 

13.14 

39.70 

11.00 

33.16 

18.00 
15.75 
5.52 
14.15 
12.00 


25.00 
6.03 
13.11 


25.70 

2.71 

11.50 

6.25 

2.00 

23.59 

14.30 


46.51  1.96 

10,  o:  2.  37 


15,3 


319.72 

40,  5(  4. 86 

21,  i;  9.76 

1.5!  1.85 

115.8:6.00 

190. 6:  4. 39 

3. 6;  9. 57 

II  0. 40 
.  5;  8.  25 
150 
21,726 
952 
II ,  184 
18.4 
1. 1« ).  00 

i.m.oo 

1.  I'D.  00 
1. 1!  D.OO 

,  li  3. 00 
2!  3. 00 
8)  S.  75 
3H.50 
1!  J.  38 

2.  21  0.  50 

6.  21 


1(3 


.15 

.50 

.100 

,270 

1.113.05 


20 
1,61 
2, 
1 
9 

242 


,9;? 

,0S), 
.20' 


2, 499.  52 


Usi  )  for  purchase  of  air  ticket. 


J.  W. 
Chairman  Committee  ( 


.  U  S.  GROUP  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION.  EXPENDED  BETWEE  <  JAN'.  1  AND 


U.!  dollar 
eqi  valent 
>r  U.S. 
cut  ency  < 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


»7.  32 
68.42 
77.22 
4.81 
26.59 

7.80 
23.08 

1.30 
30.16 
28.15 
27.92 

114.95 
170.56 


18.95 
83,  218 


$37.90 
330. 89 


1.400 

510 
2.650 


2.41 

8.10 
4.56 


270 


1,260 


5.03 


9,02S 
20 


15.54 

.32 


647 


26.96  . 

27.88  . 

7.49  . 

i64.82 

133.38 

89.33 

1362.56 


316,335         $544.00 


316,  335 


544.00 


2,100 

15 

6,695 

7,140 

40 

64,150 


8.36 

.18 

11.53 

12.29 

.62 

110.41 


12,  1973 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

!ign  or  U.S. 

incy   currency ' 


7.44 


.48 
01 
.34 
.23 
.02 
25 
858 


$76.99 

499.62 

128.66 

76.87 

68.19 

6,416.77 

280.  00 

275. 80 

498.56 

548. 37 

47.00 

1.701.00 

30.00 

46.00 

68.00 

134.00 

121.00 

206.11 

216.13 

216. 13 

216.13 

216. 13 
250.00 
150.00 
200. 00 
200.00 
675. 00 

1.952.80 

25.00 

6.03 

13.11 

157.50 

178.  71 
10  8.  65 
102.17 
175.  36 
82.30 
145.00 
418.00 

65.  536.  16 


Amount 
$65.  536.  16 

65,  536. 16 


FULBRIGHT. 
Foreign  Relations. 


Total 


Fo  eign 
curr  mcy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


3li.86 
n.80 

I3i  740 
;  840 

22i  350 


3|241 
460 


2M.36 
4  5.72 

63  970 
;  095 


815 


i;   640 

2;}.  06 

4  5.12 

3<  210 

■  920 

874  290 

930 
505 
134 


$68.30 
169.  81 
527.67 
60.75 
'  423.  41 

51.46 
^  461. 82 

52.36 

93.44 

255.  33 

48.02 

1,115.01 
215.33 

51.06 

90.24 

155.84 

61.71 

<  1,  507. 79 

855.  IS 

134.40 

1,  426. 60 


April  12,  1973 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  DELEGATIONS.  U.S.  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPEr:DED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1973— Continued 


Name  ol  c 

Lodging 

Me 

'Is 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
urrency            currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

e  iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  ' 

Forci.'n 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

cr  U.S. 

currency  • 

Fore:;:n 
currency 

U.S.Oollar 

equ-vflf't 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Milrae  E.  Jensen: 

^'orocco 

Dirham    _ 

182.34 

$39. 52 
50.20 

113.71 
14.71 

51.06 

63.28 
119.62 

64.55 
484.52 

44.00 

37.50  ; 

225.00 
30.15 

27,  2r, 
1,275 

110.00 
22.13 
9,  410 
3,770 

56,650 
£3.93 

$48.80  . 

60.30  . 
108.45  . 

19.84  . 

23.86  . 
44.26  . 
37. 58  . 
59.32  . 
97.50  . 
24.00  . 

100.71 ; 

40 

4.0 

52.80 

'650 

$5.68 
8.  M 
19.98 

2.59 

447.34 
59.25 

611.55 
2.225 

345.36 
53.77 

40,200 

7,865 

366,450 

263. 90 

$97.00 

Zaire 

Zaire 

25. 10 

lie.  5iJ 

Cameroon 

Franc 

28,600 

242. 14 

Spam.   

Oarrp.l  St.  Claire: 

Morocco 

Zaire 

Peseta... 

Dirham... 

Zaire 

..  SSO 

235.36 

31.  ei 

:^.55 

71.92 

107.  54 

Cameroon 

Franc 

Peseta... 

lira 

3o,irfl 

4,095 

280,  5C0 

1-.9.  79 
123.87 

Italy. 

28,300 

48.70 

:  630.  72 

.     ..          ISO.M 

63.  OC 

US  dollar. 
US  dollar. 

$781.79  . 

781.  79 

Germany 

13?.  21 

Total 

4,663.70  . 

3. 235.  32  . 

1.  869. 79 

636.09  . 

10,407.90 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

=  $226  of  this  amount  reimbursed  by  personal  check. 

3  $240.87  ol  this  amount  renrbursert  by  personal  clieck. 

'  Tl!6  ol  this  amount  rein-.turscd  by  reisonal  chec''. 

s  $290.79  of  this  smourt  reimbursed  in  cash  and  by  personsl  cl-,.?ck. 

RCCAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) --^ - 53,  511.09 

Appropriated  funds: 

Other  22  U.S.C.  275 -- -- 6.  S93.  SI 

Total --- - , - - 10.404.90 

■  EDWARD  DERWINSKI. 

Chairman. 
Mar.  13,  1973 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  SENATE  DELEGATION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1972 


Name  and  country 

Lodging 

U.S.  dollar 

equivclent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

Name  of  currency            currency      currency  ' 

Weals 

U.S.  doll?r 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 

Transportation 

U.S.  dcli-r 

eqi'H.^lent 

Foreijn           oi  U.S. 

currency      curieixy ' 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dr  ll.ir 

equivalent 

Fore  gn           or  US. 

currency       currency  > 

Total 

US.dr<l|jr 

Foreign             ci  U  S. 
currency         curi:'y' 

JohnSparkman:  Germany 

Gordon  Allott:  Germany 

Henry  Bellmon:  Germany 

Lloyd  Bcntscn:  Germany 

Howard  W.  C.innon:  Germany 

Cliflord  P.  Case:  Gcrm.-.ny 

John  Sherman  Cooper:  Germany 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton:  Gein.3ny 

Ernest  F.  Hollings:  Germany 

Henry  M.  Jackson:  Germany 

Jacob  K.  Javits:  Germany 

B  Everelt  Jordan '  Gerrraiiv 

Dollar.... 
Dollar.... 

Dollar 

Dollar... 

Dollar.... 

Dollar.... 

Dollar.... 

Dol^r.... 

Dollar.... 

Dollar... 

OQllar... 

Dollar.... 

Dollar 

$280.63 

164.63 
164.63  . 

109.76  . 

109.76  . 

164.63  . 

185.21  . 

137.19. 

109.76  . 

137.19  . 

137.20 

109.76  . 

137.  20 

$95.33  . 

$375. 9G 

43.01  . 

$5.48  . 

2  3  12 

77.33  . 

7.92  . 

9.12 

VMZ 

30.43 

149.  31 

3S.0S  . 
84. 49 

6.38  . 

IM   20 

..     .                      5.77  . 

?'=-l.  f9 

50.00 

34.55  . 

it.e.  75 

39.25. 
82.77 

5.7!   . 

182.15 

5.05  . 

!n'.58 

81.57  . 

140.24  . 

.29  . 

40.08  . 

219. '15 
317.52 

79.81 

3.63 

193.  20 

Edward  M.  Kennedy:  Gern.any 

64.11 

70.71  . 

272.02 

Dollar.. 

Dollar. ... 

Dollar.. 

Dollar 

.  Dollar.. 

Dollir 

Dollar 

Dollar 

.  Dollar 

Dollar..  . 

Dollar... 

Dollar.... 

Dollar 

Dollar... 

Dollar... 

Dollar.... 

137.19  . 

. 109.76  . 

192.07  . 

164.63  . 

109.76  . 

109.76  . 

280.63 

137.19  . 

150.60 

.         .          107.57  . 

; 158.70  . 

107.57  . 

1^9.09  . 

150.60  . 

107.57  . 

107.57  . 

18.99. 

52.05  . 

111.15  . 

iff;.  18 

Thomas  J.  Mclnlyre:  Gormany 

Giylord  Nplson:  Germany 

Claiborn"  Pell:  Grmany 

Richard  S.  Schweiker:  Germany 

Ted  Stevens:  Germany          

Stuarl  Symington:  G-rmany 

8.20  . 

170.  (11 

.23. 

25.80  . 

?'  ^.  50 

163.08  . 

355.  51 

46. 16 

IS-  02 

64.92 

...       .              9. 37   . 

H-!.  C5 

102.71 

3.34  . 

?.9i.  68 

98.49  . 
34.02. 

74.12  . 

30.1.  ?0 

DonalJ  G.  Hin'Jjr;,on:  Germany 

Milrae  len^en:  Gern-.any 

Ab:rer  K?ndrick:  Germany 

Arthur  M.  Kiihl :  Germany 

Margaret  J.  Meyer:  Germany 

Mark  Schneiiler:  Cernany 

Dorothy  Turnipe-eed:  Germany 

Ocia  Wateon:  Gerir.any 

Delegation  enpenies: 

10.01  . 

1.40  . 

19;.63 

30.28  . 

14.30 

139.  25 

10.82  . 

U-3.  «2 

30.89  . 

18.68  . 

48.92 

r-8. -16 

147. =7 

22.43  . 

221.55 

20.48 

.71  . 



irs.  76 

32.15. 

1,050.55  . 

13'j.  72 

1,050.55 

$7,472.53  . 

7,472.53 

Cffirc  rent 

687.84 

EP?.  81 

233.27  . 

213.27 

Ovf^rtime  En.bs^^sy  personnel 

2,621.13. 

2.f2i.l3 

Te'-.phono  inotaliat.on  and  charges 

542.70  . 

54?.  70 

82.82  . 

8?  «? 

.     .            10.07  . 

n.r.7 

Bank  chafces 

"" 

7.03  . 

/■  i>3 

Gratii"lie5 

22,615 

330.95. 

330.95 

Transportalion :  Austria _ .. 

Transportation:  France 

Transpcrtalion:  Spain 

Schilling.. 

1,127.73. 

2,201            440.25. 
93,903        1,478.79. 

22, 615 

2.201 

93,903 

yvi.n 

4-H'.  25 

Peseta... 

1, 1/8. 79 

Total 

4,895.65. 

2, 841. 12 

10,519.30  . 

4, 189. 14  . 

22, 445. 21 

I  M  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

AmrijBt 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - $3,046. 77 

Appropriated  funds:  ,.  _,.  ., 

Other,  Public  Law  84-689 »■  398. 44 

Total 22.445.21 

JOHN  SPARKM,1"i. 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  North  Atianlic  Ass>-    b'; 
Mar.  12,  1973. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRCNCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE 

GROUP,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEf^JAN 


COMMItTEE  ON  SENATE  DELEGATION  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPa4lIAMENTARY 
1  AND  DEC.  31. 1972 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 

Frank  Churcfi:  Canada 

George  D.  Aiken.  Canada 

Marlow  Cook;  Canada 

John  Sherman  Cooper'  Canada.. 

Ernest  Ho'lings;  Canada 

W'lliam  Spong-  Canada  

Robert  Stafford:  Canada 

Ted  Stevens:  Canada 

KrisGaiser:  Canada 

Wilrae  Jensen:  Canada 

Arthur  Kuhl:  Canada 

Myrna  Sasser:  Canada 

Delegation  expenses: 

Office  rent :  Canada 

Official  meals  and  reception: 
Canada 

Telephone  charges:  Canada. 

Newspapers:  Canada. 

Gratuities:  Canada.. 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ■ 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S 
eq 


dollar 
Ivalent 

)r  U.S.  Foreign 

currency 


cu  rency' 


Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar. 
Dollar. 
Dollar. 
Dollar. 


$180.42 
31.00 

127.17 
7S.60 

127.17 
SO.  40 
S6.70 

122.97 
83.33 
89.63 
87.53 
85.43 

29.40 


(26.90 

36.23" 
7.52 

23.13 
5.12 
7.20 

61.00 
7.24 
5.44 

51.29 
7.64 


Total ; 1,146.75 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dotla-  equivalent;  if  W.S.'turrency  is  used,  enter  amount  expenc  d. 

RECAPITULATION 
PublicUwSe  42 


Mar.  9, 1973. 


Chair  lan.  Committee  on  Senate  Delegation,  Canada-United  States  Interparl 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  MEXICO  U.S.  INTERPARLIAMENTA 


Lodging 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S.  Foreign 

currency      currency  '        currency 


Transportation 

dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equ  valent  equivalent 

r  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S, 

curfBncy  '  currency      currency  ' 


Mike  Mansfield:  United  States . 

Geo.  Aiken:  United  States 

Lawlon  Chiles:  United  States 

Marlow  Cook:  United  States 

Joseph  M   Montoya:  United  Slates 
Giylord  Nelson:  Uiii'ed  States..         . 
Donald  F.  Barnes:  United  States 
Rohert  Biles:  United  States 

Pat  Holt:  United  States 

Miirae  Jensen:  United  States 

Arthur  Kuhl-  United  States 

Ojvid  Paton:  United  Slates  :  . 
Glenn  Sorenson:  United  States  . 
flmira  Vogtmann:  United  Statos 
Pelegation  expenses: 

Transportation 

Official  meals  and  receptions 
Infjrpreters'  fees  and  expenses 
Hotel  offices  and  machine  rentals 

Telephone  charges 

Stationery  supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Total - 


Dollar. 

Dollar  . 

Dollar. 

Dollar  . 

Dollar. 

Dollar 

Dollar.. 

Dollar.. 

Dollar 

Dollar.. 

Dollar 

Dollar.. 

Dollar 

Dollar  . 


J399.39 
227.84  . 
190.56  . 
227.84  . 
227.84 

83.07  . 
168.76 
211.84 
211.84  . 
206.45  . 
178.76  . 
244.07 

83. 07 
110. 76 


2,772.09 7, 


I II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount  expendi  ). 

RECAPITULA1  ON 


Appropriated  funds: 

Other:  Public  Law  86  420. 


Total. 


Mar.  1.  1973. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMI 

AND  DEC   31.  197 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


Fred  Asselin: 

Germany _ Deutsche  mark 

Netherlands ..  Guilder 

Subtotal .      . 

Fcwtnote  at  end  of  table. 


3,714.50      $1,150.00        5.007.29      $1,    iO.29 


1,150.00 


April 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


$63.00 


Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Fo  eign 
curi  ency 


J5.00 

.50 

2.75 

3.81 

2.00 

.75 

'".'so' 

.  .25 
S.89 


155.46  .. 


12.86 

3.60 

19.80 


188.17 


63.00 


60.71 


FRA 


Y  CONFERENCE.  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  ANI 


Amount 
.  Jl,758.63 

K  CHURCH, 
amentary  Giou|). 

DEC.  31,  1972 


Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foi  eign 
curr  incy 


16.81 
38.08 
40.27 
65.57 
32.32 
17.89 
39.36 
50.66 
H).03 
23.77 
59.00 
57.15 
17.13 
5.10 


»3.75 : 


99.00 
114.25 
366.00 

87.75 


$0.60 

.95 

17.20 

23.85 

3.18 

.20 

6.80 

4.82 

.70 

20.55 

7.28 

7.73 


6,   92.58 


3,634.38 


1,587.20 

142.20 

97.86 

77.58 

145.56 


15.72 


4.305.13 2.144.26 


MIKE 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate 


TEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  U.S.  SENATE   EXPENDED  B!  FWEEN  JAN.  1 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


U.S  dollar 
equ  'alent 

U.S. 

ncy  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


901.17 
2,  596. 37 


1.    SO.  29 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


$279. 00 
792.  .30 

.1.071.30 


Foieign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


For  Ign 
cum  ncy 


161.50 


$50. 00       9.  78 


50.00 


12,  1973 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 


$212. 32 
31.50 
160. 15 
149.93 
152.30 
56.27 
53.90 
184. 47 
90.82 
103.96 
138.82 
93.07 

29.40 

255. 46 

12.86 

3.60 

19.80 


1,758.63 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


$416. 80 
270.62 
248.03 
317. 26 
263.34 
101. 16 
214.92 
267. 32 
272.57 
349.77 
359.29 
674.95 
187.95 
115.86 

3,634.38 

6.692.58 

1,587.20 

142.  20 

97.86 

77.58 

145.56 


16,437.20 


Amount 
.$16,437.20 


16, 437.  2  J 


I  ANSFIELD. 

Delegation. 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

eqi'ivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


.60 


$3. 029. 29 
792.30 


3, 821. 59 


April  12,  1973 
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Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 

Miscellaneous 

Tota 

Name  and  country 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

9U.06 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Dennis  Burr:  Germany 

Deutsche  mark 

Deutsche  mark 

Deutsche  mark  . . 

Franc 

469.28         $146.65 

234.72           $73.35 

240.06 

$75.02  .. 

295. 02 

Subtotal... . 

John  Conslandy:  Germany. 

146.65  . 

.r~l.9a7^          90LOO^~ 

73.35  . 

1,541.36           479.00 

1,951.19 

75.02  .- 
604.28 

155.50            48^32"^ 

'isso-sT^ 

295.02 
^2,032.60 

Subtotal 

901.00. 
.      7,810.27        2.418.13 

479.00  . 

6,979.17       2,160.23 

943.39 
2,253.00 

604.28  .. 

291. 77 
449.80 

48.32 

2,032.60 

L.J.Duffy: 

Germany 

France 

1815.45            562.19 

17,  548. 28 
2.253.00 

5,  432.  32 
449.80 

Subtotal - 2,418.13 


2. 160.23 


741.57  .- 


562.19 


5. 882. 12 


Total - - 4.615.79 


4.262.87 2,492.17 


6G0.S1 12.031  33 


Dorothy  Fosdick: 

England 

Greece 

Israel 

Iran. 

Saudia  Arabia. 


Pound 

Drachma 

Pound 

Riyal 

Riyal. 


West  Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Subtotal -. 


131.49 

950.00 
294.00 
7,  548. 5 
103.5 
500.00 


310. 42 
31.67 
70.00 
99.00 
25.00 

156.25 

692.34  . 


61.34 
240.00 
63.00 
2,091.5 
12.4 
200.00 


144.90 

8.00 

15.00 

27.43 

3.00 

62.50 

260.(3  . 


20.21 
120.00 
42.00 

16.6 
2,994.03 


47.86 

4.00 

10.00 

4.00 
936.75 

1. 002. 61 


Etdon  Hansen:  Germany...' ..  Deutsche  mark 

Subtotal - ; 

Richard  Helmer:Germany_ Deutsche  mark. 

Subtotal - 

Total 


1,541.85 


770.84 


238.65       1.803.24  558.28 

238.65 558.28 

216. 35           911 17"  ~  284. 57 

216.35 284.57 

nioT '--^-    i. MS- « 


William  Knauf: 

Germany - Deutsche  mark. 

Netherlands Guilder 


10,546.45       3,282.17      12,467.65       3,874.98 


Subtotal - 3.282.17 


Albert  Lakeland: 

England Pound 110.97 

Italy      Ura -..  29.100.00 

France. Franc 148.00 


Pound 

Dollar 

Deutsche  mark. 


Israel. 

Canada 

Germany... 

Subtotal.. 

Total 


Philip  Manuel' 

Germany Deutsche  mark. 


374. 01 
39.05 
1. 024. 00 


816.00 


263.03 
50.00 
29.60 
89.05 
40.00 

320.00 

791.68 


69.00 

26. 190. 00 

150.00 

200.00 

24.41 

912.00 


3,874.98 


164.09 
45.00 
30.00 
47.62 
25.00 

285.00 


4,170.74 
2,671.83 


39.91 

17.460.00 

98.00 

139.99 

24.41 

460.80 


Subtotal. 

David  Martin: 
Germany.. 

Subtotal. 


Deutsche  mark 3,074.76 


4.073.85  .. 

255.00 
255.00  .. 

953.30 
953.30  .. 


609.  SO 


1.376.05 


SSS.71  .. 

"X47r«T. 

190.18 


44.20 


190.18 


1,300.42 
797.56 

2, 097. 98 


94.72 
30.00 
19.60 
33.33 
25.00 
144.00 

346.65 

2.444.63 

13. 2* 
13.26 


19.61 
90.00 
21.00 

610.00 
14.9 

120.00 


50.10 


119.58 


7  061  63 


46.50 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 
3.60 

37.50 


232.65 

1,400.00 

420.00 

10, 250. 00 

147.4 

3,814.03 


549.68 
46.67 
100.00 
134.43 
35.60 
1,193.00 


103.60    2,059.38 


15.51       4.166.03 


3.13S.aZ 


15.51 
37.W" 
37.02 
156^13" 


2,192.92     33.898.»( 
2.671.83 


1.  289. 79 

1,289.79 

970.  59 

970.59 

4. 319.  76 

5  M5. 12 
797.56 


10.32 

14  550.00 

104.00 

126.00 

9.76 

326. 40 


130.00 


2.192.92  . 

24.82 

25.00 
20.80 
30.00 
10.00 
102.00 

212.62 

40.20 


220.20 

87,300.00 

500.00 

840.00 

97.63 

2,  723. 20 


1,600.00 


426.70       1,979.23 
426.70  


Richard  Perle: 

England Pound. 

Greece Drachma 

Israel- Pound 

Iran Riyal 

Saudia  Arabia R'yal 

-    West  Germany... Deutsche  mark. 

Subtotal - 

Total - --.- 

John  Walsh:  Germany Deutsche  mark 

Subtotal.. 

Total - 


44.49 

950.0 

1.166.00 

18,010.00 

103.5 


105.00 

31.67 

277.62 

236.20 

25.00 


31.34 

240.0 

483.00 

11,415.00 

12.4 


74.00 

8.00 

115.00 

149, 70 

3.00 


4.21 

120.0 

147.00 

6,115.00 

16.6 

4.073.60 


603. 2", 
603.20 


10.00 

4  00 

35.00 

80. 20 

4.00 

1,273.00 


6  46 


40.20 


2.00       6  436.50 


11,448.05 


546.66 
150.00 
100.00 
200.00 
100.00 
851.00 

1.  947  66 

13  39b.  71 


498  64 
49?.  64 


4.61 

90.0 

128.  52 

4,210.00 

11.9 


2.00 


11.00 

3.00 

30  60 

55.21 

3.60 


84  65 

1,400.0 
1,924.52 

39,750  00 

147.4 

4.073.60 


280.00 


103.41 

T45.ir 

~877ir~  1^660.00 


180.00 
180^00" 


202. 16 


202. 16 


30.00 
30^00 


87.16 


87.16 


1.98K20 
1  98b.  20 

200.00 

4o.b7 

'58.22 

'J2I.31 

lb  €0 

'.   773  110 

2.  531  80 

b  01S.64 

499.32 

499.32 

499.32 


1  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION  tj/SS"?! 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) $35. 264. 76 

, 35.264.76 


Total 


Feb.  28, 1973. 


SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Opeiations. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC. 


Lodging 


Meals 


Nsme  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


U.S.  doll  r 

equivale  t 
Foreign           or  U. 

currency      currenc]  ' 


Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson: 

Yugoslavia Dinar 

Bulgaria leva.'.'I.  .." 

Romania. lei. 

Czechoslovakia.. l'//.  Cfmin^mi..'. 

Subtotal 

J  S  Kimmitt: 

permany Deutsche  mark 

Yugoslavia    Dinar 

Bulgaria Lna 

Romania W...  1 

Czechoslovakia .      "  Crcwn 

Spain..  Pe$«ta".'..';""" 


Subtotal 


William  J.  Van  N«ss: 

Israel  Pound 

lian Riyai 

Saudi  Arabia Riyai 

West  Germany .  Deutsche  mark 

West  Germany Deutsche  mark 

Subtotal 


995.60 

69.20 

1,056.53 

742.90 


440 

738.  20 

69.20 

828 

545 

1.175 


294.0 

7.  548. 8 

10.1.  5 

253.8 


J59. 49 
37.40 
66.70 
57.14 


137.07 
44.07 
37.40 
51.75 
41.92 
18.65 


70.00 
99.00 
25.00 
79.36 


72.40 
59 
65 

22.60 


274. 84 

1.453 

81.85 

395 

288 

1.495 


63.0 

2.091.5 

12.4 

137.3 


M.|3 

31.    9 
4. 
l-tl 


85 

86.  :| 

44 

24 

22.1 

23. 


15.  (  ) 
27. 

3.1  ) 
42. 


Senator  Henry  Bellmon: 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
UCSR  . 
Fiance.                  

Poupil 
Pound 
Pouiiil 
...        Ruble. 
Fiaiic 

Subtotal  .. 

Mary  Jane  C  Due; 
SwiUerland. 

Ff,1nr 

Grenville  Carbide" 

Umtpd  Kingdom 

Germany 

PCUIKl 

Deutsc 

Sw.tzerland 

franc 

540 


Subtotal. 
David  P.  Stang 


KimlaiKl... 
Bolgium 

. . .  Pound 

Switzerland.. 

Franc 

Guilders 

Subtotal 

Total 

16.63 
1,200.00 


175.00 

60.00 
143. 14 


114.57 

60.00 

318.30 


490 


90.  t 

28.0 
129.8 


11.26 
225.00 


27.6 
20.0 
59.6 


1,695.96 


772.3 


•  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  rtollnr  equivalent:  if  U.<;  currenC'  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
Eeh.  28. 1973. 

REPORT  OF  EXPEflOITURt  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC 


flame  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Lodging  Meals 

U.S.  dollar  u  S.  dolla 

equivalent  equivalen 

Foreign            or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S 

currency      currency  i  currency      currency 


Gu'lder 


Campbell.  Edwaid : 
Neffierlands . 

Culler,  l.iy  B.: 

•.I"":  ..  Kip 

Philippines Peso 

Hong  Kong   HK  dollar'. 

T'-ail.ind Baht 

Vietnam.   Piastre."..!""" 

Malayn-i  , Oo||jr 

Eagleton.  Thomjs: 

Bulgaria Leva.. 

Ro.Tiania Lej 

Yugoslavia    '..'...  Dinar 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

„     Spai"    ^ Peseta...'!.";;; 

Heritage,  John: 

Sweden..   Kronor 

Netherlands Guilder 

Hughes.  Harold:  Netherlands Guilder     

Miller,  Mary  Ellen: 

^?0'      Kip 

Philippines Pesos 

"o"?  Kong HK  dollars 

Thailand Baht 

yis'^am Piastre;;;;;;;;: 

Ma'aya Malaysia  dollar., 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


518.75       W161.10 


30, 


250  00 
167.  75 
560.00 
561.50 
800.  iiu 
206.25 

95.74 

880. 07 
737.  80 
526.00 
440.00 


1, 246. 56 


50.00 
25.00 
100.00 
75.00 
40.00 
75.00 

51.76 
55.56 
44.00 
40.00 
22.00 

264. 09 


256.00 

18. 150.  00 
100.65 
336.00 
936.90 

8.  900.  00 
123. 75 

55.56 
384. 47 

1,  491.  20 
632. 52 

1,608.00 

492.09 


$79.  5( 

30. 0( 
15. 0( 
60. 0( 
45. 0( 
20.  OC 
45.00 

30.02 
24.  2S 
89.07 
48.03 
26.00 

104. 3; 


518. 75 

18.150 
167. 75 
470. 40 
,  249. 50 
18.690 
176 


161.10 

30.00 
25.00 
84.00 
60.80 
42.00 
64.00 


260. 25 

12. 100 
100. 65 
319. 20 
937. 13 
8.900 
151.25 


80.82 

20. 0( 
15. 0( 
57. 0( 
45. 0( 
20.  OC 
55.00 


Apt'il  12 


OMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  SENATE 
31,  1972 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Miscellaneous 


1)tal 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


1,871.07 

86.10 

271.94 

647.69 


Jlll-70                194           $11.59  3,133.01 

46.54               214.30 

\l\l  -       - -.  1,393.47 

«.22 1,413.19 


62.08 

1,871.07 

86.10 

336. 94 

647.69 

150 


42.0 

16/6 
41.9' 
4,010.98 


84.15 


19.34 
111.70 
46.54 
21.05 
49.22 
2.38 


10.00 

4.00 

13.09 

1.255.00 


199. 19 


25.60 

321.30 

.92 

191 

73 

355 


7.97 
19.18 
.60 
11.93 
5.61 
5.63 


802.52 

4.  .^83.  57 

238.07 

1,750.94 

1,  553. 69 

3,175 


21.0 

GIO.O 
14.9 
47.0 


5.00 

8.00 

3.60 

14.65 


420.0 

10.  250. 0 
147.4 
480.0 


1,  675. 03 


61.56 


145. 20 


84.65 

146.01 

13.26 

57.00 
500.00 


24  00 


3. 194. 75  083. 00 


24.  00 
12.  00 


101. 75 


26.97 


3, 194. 75 
1.131.75 


- 22.00            54.05  79.89 

5.00  ..   ....  15.00  . 

---•„,„-     --              -          527.00           139.79  l,952.o6' 

660.40            171.41 .  660  40 

3.083.66          911.00. ...._:.".".": 308366 


4,  G80.  58 


510.67 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON,  Cha 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In: 


;OMMITTEE  on  LABOR  AflD  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  US   SErtUTE 
31,  1972 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Tc  li 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  • 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


3.  083. 66 


J941.00 


30.25 


$9.  40        3,  888. 66 


-- --.    12.100.00 

67.10 

224.00 

625.35 

.       4,  500.  01 

75.00  27.27  82.50 


86.11 

271.94 

1,871.08 

647.69 


46.55 

17.16 

111.71 

49.22 


220.66 
2,248.02 
3,233.65 


46.75 
686.00 
987.64 


3.70 
47.52 

-97.00 
39.48 

127.00 

527.08 


20.00 
10.00 
40.00 
30.00 
10.22 
30.00 

2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

111.67 


26.00 


60,  500. 00 

335.50 

1, 120. 00 

3.  123.75 

31,  250.  00 

412. 50 

155.00 
1.584.00 
2,  296. 00 
1.  198.00 
3,175.00 

2,486.63 
2, 248. 02 
8. 08   4, 038. 65 


40.26 

140 

520.62 


6.00 
25.00 
25.00 


75 


27.27 


11.97 
4.00 

34.00 

20.00 
4.18 

31.00 


37. 190 
335.50 
1,120 
1, 123.  75 
29,450 
487.  50 


,  1973 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


$187.11 

115.83 

87.93 

108. 10 

498.97 


250. 00 
261.70 
128.68 
109.41 
118.90 
50.00 

918. 69 


100.00 
134.43 
35. 60 
150.00 
1.255.00 


200.00 
344. 39 
31.35 
69.01 
100.00 

744^75 


313.00 


100.00 

983.00 
300.00 


1. 383. 00 


196. 29 
100.00 
517. 77 
171.44 
941.  00 


1,926.50 
7,459.94 


s(  a 


man. 
r  AffaiiS. 


U.S.  dolln 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  : 


$1,101.00 

100. 00 
50.00 

200.00 

150.00 
70.22 

177.27 

83.78 

100. no 

137.07 
91.03 
5C.  00 

526.83 

686.00 

1  237.64 

61.97 
50.00 
200. 00 
150.00 
66.13 
177.  27 


Avril  12,  1973 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


H'g\t,  Robert: 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar 

Vietnam Piastre 

Laos.. Kip 

Thailand Baht.. 

Palumbo,  Benjamin: 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Netherlands Deutsche  mark. 

Skrabut.  Paul: 

Sweden Kronor 

Germany 

Harrison  Williams: 

France...'.-. Franc — 

Sweden Kronor 

Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Woodruff,  Charles: 

Laos.. Kip...  

Hong  Kong HK  dollar 

Thailand Baht 

Vietnam Piastre. 


560 

22,  250 

30. 250 

2,083 

85.90 


$100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 


336 

13,350 

18.150 

1,250 


$60.00 

30.00 

30.00 

60.00 


2,050.75 


150.00 
710.63 


225. 00  57. 27 

400.00       1.025.38 


150.  CO  4.68  $12.22 
4,075.50        1,254.00 


Foreign 
turiency 


224 
11  150 
12,100 

832 

28.63 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


U.S.  doMar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency ' 


250.00 


3.409.25       1,072.09 


30.00 
150.00 


lOO.OO 
475. 75 


20.00 

ICO.  00  248.00  51.74 
3,870.75        1,217.22 


30.250 

560 

2.083 

17,800 


50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

40.00 


18.150 

336 

1,250 

28,448 


30.00 
60.00 
60.00 
64.00 


Total 2,864.61 


1,823.04 ..  6,603.84 


$40.00  1,120 

25.  06  46.  750 

20. 00  60.  500 

40.  00  4, 165 

75.00  176.48 

.  4,075.50 

3,076.13 

.  3, 409. 25 


250.00 

1,332.38 

5,870.75 

12  100  20.00  60.500 

224  40.00  1.120 

832  40. 00  4,  165 

15. 502  34. 76  61. 750 

723.34 


$200.00 

10:^.06 

100  00 
200.00 

462.  22 
1.254.00 

650.00 
1,072.09 

50.no 

301.74 

1.217.22 

100  00 
200  00 
200  00 
138  76 

1, 1807.  35 


'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  en'.er  amount  expended. 


HARRISON  WILLIAMS. 
Chairman  Comm.ltee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf ;<i  e 


Feb.  27, 1973. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31    197i 


Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tota 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
cuirency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curreiKy ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ■ 

Senator  J.  I.  Buckley: 
Sweden 

Krona 

Krone 

Pound 

Krona 

.      1,365.00 

945.00 

27.00 
1, 150. 00 

$288.50 

199.36 

72.32 
242.85 

178.05 

575.95 

25.00 
1,200.00 

$37.50  . 

121.64 

66.96 
253.42 

114.20 
118.80 

220.13 

$24.00 
25.10 

46.88 

1, 657. 25 

1,657.25 

56.00 
3, 076. 13 

$35C.  00 

J.  E.  Schafer: 

Sweden 

Ronald  D.  McMahan: 

England 

Sweden 

17.50 

4.00 
506.00 

$3.90 

10.72 
106.85 

350.00 

150.00 
650.00 

Total 

803.03  . 

479.52  . 

121.47 



95.98  . 

1. 500.  00 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) — 

Total .; 


Amount 
$1,500.00 

1,500.00 


Jan.  19, 1973. 


JENNINGS  RANDOLPH. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Work<. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUt^DS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  U  S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31.  1972 


Name  of  curr 

Lodging 

Meats 

Transportation 

MiscelU 

Foreign 
cuiieiicy 

neous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
ency           currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
Currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

01  U.S. 

currency  ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollai 

equivalen' 

or  US 

currency  ■ 

John  F.  Haley: 

Yen 

Mark 

Pound 

Franc 

Lira 

Mark 

Pound 

Peseta 

Lev 

Leo 

Crown 

Dinar 

Mark 

36,132 

74.94 

750.00 

104,940 

59.66 

2,095.50 

69.20 

993.00 

526.00 

737.80 

$120.00 

180.00 
150.00 
180.00 

142.00 
33.00 
37.40 
62.50 
39.97 
44.05 

30.110 

37.47 
375.00 
52, 470 

22.47 
889.00 

80.65 
426.86 
484.03 
768.70 

$100.00  . 

90.00 
75.00 
90.00 

52.00 

14.00  . 

43.60 

27.00 

36.68 

45.89 

24.088 

125.00 
17,490 

2.52 
190.50 
35.15 
166.32 
395. 97 
536.00 

$80.00 

25: 00 
30.00 

6.00 
3.00 
19.00 
10.50 
23.35 
32.00 

90.330 
5, 841.  79 

124.90 

1,350.00 

204,050 

2,  200. 25 

204.04 
3,175.00 

271.11 
1,855.11 
1,963.69 
3,913.58 

3,929.60 

$300.00 

Germany  (air  travel).. 
Hugh  Q.  Alexander: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Germany  (air  travel). - 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan: 

United  Kingdom 

Spain. 

Bulgaria 

Romania 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugoslavia 

Germany  (air  travel). . 

5,841.79 

12.49 

100.00 

29,150 

2,  200. 25 

119.39 

$1, 825. 56 

30.00 

20.00 

50.00 

677.00 

281.  76 

1. 825.  b6 

300.00 
270.00 
350.00 
677.00 

4a  76 

to  Ug 
14b.  55 
117  lb 
149.  22 
233.64 

1,228.00 

86.11 

271.93 

647.69 

1,871.08 

3,929.60 

46.55 

17.16 

49.22 

111.70 

1,228.00 

Total 

988.92 

574.17  . 

4,336.95  . 

228.<S  . 

6. 128  89 

>  If  foreign  currency  is 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doll 

Tntil 

used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equ 

ivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
RECAPITULATION 

Anwunt 
$6,128.89 

6.128.89 

Mar.  13, 1973. 


HOWARD  W.  CANNON. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administiation. 


12128                                          CONGRESSIONAL  RECC 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AMJ  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

RD      SENATE                       A'pril 

IN  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

12,  1973 

AND  DEC.  31,  1972 

,                                                                                                                  lorlgir 

Fweign 
Name  and  couii'iy                        Name  ol  currency            currency 

g                               Meals 

U.S.  dollar                         U.l 
equivalent                          eq 

or  U.S.           Foreign 
currency '        currency      cu 

Transportation 

dollar                          U.S.  dollar 
ivalent                           equivalent 
jr  US.           Foreign           or  U.S. 
rency  '        currency      currency' 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 

Fo 
cur 

Total 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

eign             or  U.S. 

ency        currency ' 

Vance  Hartke: 

Israel  .  Pound.                             266.49 

Romania Lei...                         1.048  92 

Italy. -        Lira. 

Austria .•...Shilling...                           819.87 

Denmark Kroner.                              703.91 

Egypl Pound 

Greece           -  Drachma 

$53. 47            559. 61 

66  2?           356.  IS 

122,591.00 

35.40            886.16 

102.00            331.09 

46.48 

980. 10 

34.  30            249.  33 

35.  70              19. 61 
61.20           201.93 

133  24                                                      223.90            $53.31        l,Oi 
22  50                                                       178.43             11.28        l,5i 

211.00    828.365.00      $1,418.52    138.859.00            239.00  1,089.8 
38.28        5,770.00            250.00           609.97             26.32        8,0 
48.00        1,881.00           273.44                                            .      2,9 
83.49                ...       .                              36.85             66.51            8 
32.67        7.422.00            247.40            519.90             17.33        8.9 
65.70            579.62            152.63                                                      9 
46.90            260.16            618.78               7.63              17.40            3 
63.12        2.736.93           846.52             82.27             25.68        3,2 

).00           $250.00 

5. 50         100.  oa 

5.00          1,  868.  52 
6. 00             350. 00 
6.  00              423.  44 
.330              150.00 
2. 00             297. 40 

Swilierlaiid  ..    Franc                                   130.02 

United  Kingriom Pound                                  15.06 

Germany.. MarK                                  195.80 

8. 97             252  63 
2.46             718.78 
6. 93             996.  52 

SubtoHI                                                                         

J.Hkie  Mason: 

Israel                      Pound.                            284.  ?4 

Romariia Lei 1  048.92 

Austria Shilling:.                       819.87 

Egypt Pound         .                        61.21 

Greece             Diachma 

Switzerland .Franc           .                    130.02 

Umted  Kingdom Pound                                  15  06 

Germany.... ...Mark...                           195  80 

Denmark Kroner..                            597.69 

Tolal(Mason) --  - 

Total  (Hartke) 

398. 29        .' 

67.82           601.74 
66.  22            260. 09 
35.  40            644.  77 
110.18             22.12 
780.00 
34.30            139.60 
35.  70              17. 87 
61.20            154.85 
86.60           412.66 

497.42  . 
398.29.     .       . 

895.71 1 

744. 90           -     ...      3. 807. 29  . 

143.27  . 

16.43                   

27.84         ' 

39. 82                     

26.00 

36.90 

42.  60            178.  05            425. 00 

48.39        1.839.50            566.00 

59. 80 

440.95                                 991.00  . 
744.90                             3  807.29 

185.  85  .                    .4,  798.  29  . 

456.83  .. 

163. 42             38. 91 
274. 66             17. 35 
851.  36             36.  76 

720.00             24.00 

109.73             28.90 

9.37              21.70 

129.35             40.41 

24. 65               3. 60 

211.63  !. 

..     456.83  .. 

1,0 

1.5 

2,3 

8 

1,5 

3 

2 

2.3 

l.C 

.     .        5.407.23 

0.00             250.  CO 
3.50              100.00 
6. 00             100. 00 
1.330              150.00 
0. 00               50.  00 
9. 35              100.  CO 
0.  35             525. 00 
9.50             716.00 
5. 00              150. 00 

2,141.00 

5,407.29 

Grand  total 

668.46  .. 

7,548.29 

« If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter            of  th 

amount  expended.                                                                                                      ,„,.,,           ^'"^ 

Hole:  Senator  Hartke,  as  Chairman  ot  Itie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  aulhonzed  $874.52           usee 

RECAPirULATIO 

Appropriated  funds: 

Ol.ier    22  US.C  (total) 

Feb.  27.  1973. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY 

amount  listed  for  transportation  in  Italy  for  use  by  the  entire  Intei 
,  as  requested  by  the  liiteipaHiameiTtary  Union  Group  Chairman. 
DV  Senator  Haitke  himselt  >vas  only  a  portion  of  the  whole. 

VA 
Chairman,  Committee  or 

THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  U.S.  SENATE,  EX( 
C.  31.  1972 

larliamentary  Union 
he  amount  actually 

Amount 
$7,548.29 

CE  HARTKE. 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ENDED 

Lortging                                 Meals 

U.S.  dollar                            U 

Foreign           oi  U.S.           Foreign 
Name  a'.d  country                          Name  ol  currency             currency       currency '         currency       c 

Transportation 

5  dollar                          US.  dollar 

uivalent                          equivaleiit 

or  US            Foreign           or  U.S. 

rrency  i         currency       currency  ' 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency       currency  ' 

1 

Cl 

Total 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

ireigii             or  U.S. 

rency        currency  > 

Graham.  J  B.: 

Mexico Peso                                  925.26 

Hansen.  0.:                                            _      ^                                  ,,  ,, 

United  Kingdom Pound                      .           57.75 

Hosmer,  C:                                                                             .  „,  ,„ 

Mexico     .  Peso                             1,369.78 

McCulloch  W.:                                                                         ,  n,,  , , 

Mexico Peso                               1,074.14 

Murphy, G.;                                                                                            „  ,, 

Umted  Kingdom.^ Pounil              .               ,  .i?^- ' i 

Belgium...* Fra,« 2.930.00 

West  Germany Mark 528.00 

$74. 08            824.  34 

150. 15             22.  50 

109.67        1.180.03 

86.00           899.28 

138.50             31.25 
66.60       2,640.00 
165.00           384.00 

$66.00        2,183.38          $174.81 

58.50             53.05            135.79 

94.50        2,183.24            174.80 

72.00        2,183.38            174.81 

75.00             21.29             50.08 
60. 00           220. 00               5. 00 
120.00            76.80            24.00 

699. 44           $56. 00 

5.75              14.95 

621.38            49.75 

524.  58            42. 00 

6.17              14.50 

880. 00             20. 00 

80.00            25.00 

4, 

5, 
4. 

6. 
1. 

32.  42           $370. 89 

39.05             359.39 

154. 43             42S.  7? 

181.38             374.81 

.16.46             278.08 
i70.00             151.60 
168.80             334.  CO 

790.00 

546.00 .          739.29 

222.20 

... 

2  297.49- 

— _ 

•  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  curren 

:y  is  used,  enter  amount  expe 
RECAPITULATI 

FED  FUUDS  BY  THE  JOINT 

ded. 
N 

■ 

Amount 
$2.  297. 49 

foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Tfttil 

1 

Chairman,  Committe 

r£,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN. 

..'  "2. 291 19 

Mar  5, 1973. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIA 

CONOMIC  COMMITTEE,  U.S.  SENAl 

ELVIN  PRICE, 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  AND  DEC.  31.  1972 

Lodging                               Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 

- — 

Total 

Foreign 
Name  and  country                        Name  ol  currency            cunency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S.           Foreign 
currency  '         currency 

.S.  dollar                        U.S.  dollar 

luivalent                          equivalent 

or  U.S.          Foreign           or  U.S. 

;urrency  >         currency      currency  ' 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

oreign             or  U.S. 

urrency      currency  ' 

Henry  S.  Reuss: 

England ...  Pound 38 

USSR                                               Rulwl                     

$90                   21 
27 

35 

32                          

4                $10 

8                   10 

220                   10 

63                $150 

35                     43 

988                     45 

504                   100 

Poland Zloty ... 

France Franc _  343 

Austria Schilling 2.088 

Poitugal Escudo           2.705 

768 
68                 161 
90             1. 160 
100             2, 164 

50  

80 --- 

232                  10 
541                  20 

3, 480                   150 
5, 410                   200 

Subtotal ..                             -  

348 - 

280 

60 

688 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 

-        ' 

Apnl  12,  1972 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

cur  reocy     currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreig*  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ■ 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  ■ 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreiga  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  ■ 


tWilliamS.  Moorhead:  England Pound. 

Andrew  Wilson:  England Pound. 

Bo  Lundberg:  Sweden Krona.. 

John  Stark:  Japan Van.—. 

John  R.  Kariick:  Japan Van 

George  D.  Krumbhaar,  Jr.:  Japan Yen 


Hubert  H.  Humphrey: 

U.S.S.R Ruble.. 

Poland ZIoty... 

Germany Mark.. 

England Pound. 


30 


J78 


3t 


«9S 


42 


100 


711 


150 


100,100 


336 


62,400 


200 


20,100 


S.031 


132,300 


91,406 


441 

98,100 

327 

21,900 

73 

12.000 

40 

264.300 

881 

304 

64.847 

215 

22.665 

75 

14.415 

48 

193.333 

642 

107 


130 


320 
40 


100 
95 


1,582 


72 


84 


199 


1,214 


15 


191 

2,796 

320 

47 


329 
127 
100 

no 


Subtotal. 


325 


72 


214 


56 


666 


Daniel  I.  Spiegel: 

U.S.S.R Ruble.. 

Poland ZIoty... 

Germany Mark.. 

England Pound. 

Subtotal 

John  Hardt: 

U.S.S.R Ruble.. 

Poland ZIoty... 

Germany Mark.. 

England Pound. 


107 


130 


320 
40 


100 
95 


1,582 


72 


84 


199 


1.214 


55 


15 


191 

2,796 

320 

47 


329 
127 
100 
110 


107 


325  . 
130 


320 
40 


100 
95 


1,582 


72 
72' 


84 
"7" 


214  . 

199 


1,214 


55 
55' 


15 


191 

2,796 

320 

47 


329 
127 
100 
110 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


325 
2, 732 


72 


214 


55 


1.342 


2,769 


368 


7,211 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Amount 
-.  7.211 


Feb.  28. 1973. 


WILLIAM  PROXMIRE. 
Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


A  MAJORITY  OP  ONE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  editorial  in  ttie  April  S  issue  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  the  recent  vote 
on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  in 
proper  perspective.  The  Sun  emphasizes 
that  the  real  issue  involved  in  the  Sen- 
ate's sustaining  the  President's  veto  was 
Inflation.  They  explain: 

While  most  Americans  are  In  favor  of  ex- 
panded assistance  to  the  handicapped,  they 
do  not  perceive  that  to  be  the  Issue  Involved 
here.  The  issue  Is  inflation,  the  halting  of 
which  has  vast  public  support. 

I  commend  this  fine  editorial  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  editorial 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  MAJORrrr  of  One 

The  Senate  voted  Tuesday  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto  of  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion measure,  and  in  so  doing  it  aeemed  to 
be  saying  that  President  Nixon  is  now  a 
congressional  majority  of  one,  at  least  nega- 
tively: What  he  does  not  want  to  become 
law  shall  not  become  law.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader,  said  the 
vote  showed  that  the  President  was  "in  the 
driver's  seat — «t  least  for  the  time  being." 
That  Implies  that  on  later  votes  Senate  Dem- 
ocrats who  oppose  the  President  will  be  able 
to  over-ride  vetoes.  We  are  not  so  sure.  As 
Senator  Walter  Mondale  said,  if^^tbe  Presi- 
dent co\ild  win  on  this  bill,  be  Is  likely  to 
win  on  most.  This  was  a  very  attractive  piece 
of  legislation.  It  was  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 


What  caused  the  turnaround,  from  an  86- 
2  vote  to  one  of  60-36?  The  obvious  answer 
is  party  loyalty.  Thirty-one  Republicans 
voted  to  uphold  the  President,  after  an  ap- 
peal on  the  party  issue  from  Senate  Republi- 
can Leader  Hugh  Scott.  But  the  Republicans 
who  supported  the  President  would  not  have 
been  able  to  if  the  public  was  demanding 
action  on  the  legislation  Involved.  We  suspect 
that  while  most  Americans  are  in  favor  of 
expanded  assistance  to  the  handicapped, 
they  do  not  perceive  that  to  be  the  Issue 
involved  here.  The  Issue  is  inOation,  the 
halting  of  which  has  vast  public  support. 

If  the  Democrats  want  to  get  in  the  driver's 
seat  with  the  President — even  in  the  co- 
pilot's seat — then  they  are  going  to  have  to 
defuse  the  inflation  issue.  They  cannot  do 
that  on  a  blll-by-biU  basis  unless  they  can 
prove  to  the  public  that  the  total  spending 
they  envision  is  the  same  or  less  than  the 
total  spending  advocated  by  the  President. 
Supporters  of  the  vetoed  bill  should  have 
been  able  to  say,  convincingly,  that  while 
they  called  for  X  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  President  proposed,  more  than  X 
millions  would  be  saved  in,  say,  the  pending 
agriculture  subsidy  bill.  Then  the  public 
would  have  supported  them.  They  cannot  say 
that  as  long  as  Congress,  which  Democrats 
control,  refuses  to  make  up  its  own  budget 
and  subject  It  to  the  same  computerized 
decision-making  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  employs  when  it  makes 
the  President's  budget. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  ASCS  COUNTY 
OFFICES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  ASCS  Coimty  Of- 


fice Employees  is  concerned  about  im- 
pending consolidations  and  cutbacks  in 
ASCS  county  offices. 

Over  the  years,  the  county  offices  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  have  served  as  excellent  ve- 
hicles for  the  delivery  and  administra- 
tion of  ser\ices  for  American  farmers. 
These  offices  have  administered  the  farm 
program  and  they  have  dispensed  bene- 
fits under  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program.  The  ASCS  system  of  de- 
livering Government  services  has  been 
successful  because  it  has  depended  on 
grassroots  control.  The  farmers  of  every 
county  elect  their  ASCS  committeemen 
from  among  local  farmers.  The  Federal 
employees  who  man  these  county  offices 
must  be  responsible  to  the  local  farmers 
who  are  members  of  the  ASCS  commit- 
tee. This  decentralized  grassroots  system 
of  delivering  Government  service  has 
proved  to  be  most  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple and  most  effective. 

However,  there  is  great  danger  that 
this  system  of  delivering  services  will  be 
at  least  partially  dismantled.  When  Sec- 
retai-y  Butz  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  re- 
gard to  the  cutback  and  termination  of 
vital  farm  and  rural  programs,  I  asked 
him  about  his  plans  to  consolidate  and 
eliminate  ASCS  county  offices.  I  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  might  result 
in  many  county  offices  being  closed.  Sec- 
retary Butz  confirmed  my  fears. 
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In  response  to  my  question  of  how 
many  offices  he  intended  to  close  or 
merge  with  the  office  or  offices  of  other 
counties,  the  Secretary  responded — 

Approximately  800  offices  may  be  affected. 
No  final  decisions  have  been  reached.  We 
want  to  have  the  ASCS  State  and  County  or- 
ganizations make  recommendations  before 
final  conclusions  are  reached.  We  must  main- 
tain enough  offices  so  that  farmers  can  get 
reasonable  service  on  the  programs  in  which 
they  wish  to  participate. 

The  closing  of  800  county  offices 
around  the  country  will  have  a  large  im- 
pact not  only  on  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located,  but 
on  the  personnel  who  have  been  ren- 
dering faithful  service  in  these  offices  for 
many  years.  Recently,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  ASCS  County  Office  Em- 
ployees met  in  Washington  and  they 
adopted  a  resolution  that  I  think  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Congress.  My 
good  friend  and  constituent,  Fritz  Scar- 
borough, who  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
association,  asked  that  I  have  this  reso- 
lution printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    bt    National    Association    op 
ASCS   County   Office   Employees 

Whereas  our  decentralized  and  grassroots 
ASCS  Committee  and  office  networic  currently 
provides  what  many  believe  to  be  the  most 
responsive,  effective,  heavily  used,  flexible, 
and  representative  government  "delivery  sys- 
tem" available  to  rural  America.  It  is 

1.  Responsive  because  the  farmer  elected 
committees  in  every  U.S.  agricultural  county 
are  In  charge,  operate  under  law  and  are  ac- 
countable to  those  they  serve 

2.  Effective  because  Its  over  13,000  em- 
ployees are  locally  employed  and  profession- 
ally trained  and,  thus,  are  also  responsive  to 
those  served 

3.  Heavily  used  and  depended  upon  by  pro- 
ducers— studies  have  shown  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  farmer-government  contacts  are 
through  the  ASCS  offices 

4.  Flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  extent  that 
a  great  variety  of  frequently  changing  public 
laws  are  administered  efficiently  by  these 
offices  Including  those  received  or  changed 
on  short  notice 

5.  The  most  representative,  consistent  and 
dependable  source  of  Information  available 
for  planning  regarding  current  crop  condi- 
tions, producers  intentions  and  procedures 
problems 

6.  Available  because  services  are  provided 
In  some  2800  decentralized  locations  (offices) 
properly  dispersed  throughout  rural  America 
rather  than  concentrated  In  the  urban  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  ASCS  "delivery  system"  cur- 
rently serves  producers  and  other  with 

1.  The  benefits  of  public  laws  providing 
needed  production  adjustment,  loans  for  sta- 
bilizing commodity  prices.  Incentive  pay- 
ments for  needed  commodities,  financing  for 
on-farm  storage,  etc. 

2.  The  nucleus  and  principal  source  of  nat- 
ural disaster  assistance  for  livestock,  land 
and  water  resources 

3.  Specially  assigned  programs  including  in- 
demnity programs,  USDA  defense  program, 
and  others;  and 

Whereas  actions  precipitated  by  current 


^Lll 


foil  owl  Qg 


,  pro  1 


n.ore 


AiJCS 


!  on ! 


national  budget  pressures 
duce  and  In  some  cases 
livery  system"  for  much  of 
and     produce     the 
Impacts : 

1 .  Producers    In    the    moa ; 
areas  will  no  longer  have  " 
the    remaining    "distant" 
beyond  "practical"  reach 

2.  If  ASCS  seeks  efficlenc  r 
tralization  of  its  services 
the  additional  burden  of 
and  inaccessible  services  and 
efficient  services  from  their 
and,  also  by  centralization 
more  remote   from  and  les 
rural  people  needing  their 

3.  Rural  towns  will  lose 
reasons  they  currently 
centers,  thus   increasing 
deterioration 

4.  Thousands    of    local 
ployees — many  far  along  in 
will  be  forced  into  a  local 
no  comparable  Jobs  are 
the  government  offers  little 
tlves  In  that  location  or 
tion     besides     dramatically 
services  to  hundreds  of 
ducers  will  also   affect   the 
being  of  thousands  of  em 
ployee  famUy  members 

5.  The  use  of  unproven 
pedite   drastic   changes 
unforeseen  losses  of  farmer 
spread  inequities  in  dealing 
and  demoralizing  public 

Whereas    any    curtailing 
mantling  of  the  ASCS  ' 
not  be  necessary  or  in  the 
it  should  be' desirable  to: 

1.  Keep  at  least  minimum 
In   the   more   remote,   less 
areas  as  bases  for  assisting 
ment. 

2.  Research  for  other 
rently    authorized    but    not 
satisfactorily  Implemented 
ditlon  to  ASCS  office 

3.  Maintain  ASCS  as  a 
velopment  and  planning, 
a  major  role  In  USDA 
many  of  the  best  results 
sources.  Use  these  as  models 
future  efforts. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved 
all  authorities  to — 

1.  Refrain  from  hasty 
seriously  curtail  and/or 
ASCS  rural  "delivery  system 
ficatlons  and  alternatives 
mined 

2.  That  a  special  effort 
sure  that  remaining  ASCS  si 
able  equitably  to  all  ellglbl« 

3.  That  criteria  proposed 
(I.e.,  minimum  annual  man 
fice),  office  locations    (I.e., 
limits   related    to  current 
employee  dismissals  (i.e., 
benefits),  and  new  office 
standard  priority  system)  b« 
after  a  thorough  analysis 
gard   to   equity   for   farmers 
employees 

4.  To  assign  ASCS  and 
thoroughly   explore   the 
slgnments  that  might  be 
fill  workload  voids  where 
current  service  network  as 
Justments  in  ASCS  workload. 

Be  it  further  resolved 
olutlon    be    presented    to 
Agriculture,  each  Asst 
ture,  the  Administrators  of 
Deputy  Administrator,  as 
the  Congress. 

Done  in  Washington,  D.C 
of  February  1973. 
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this  25th  day 


AN  ENLIGHTENED  UNt)ERSTAND- 
ING  OF  THE  EFFECT  <J)F  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  P^R  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

President 


: 
understs  nding 


approp:  iated 
Presic  ent 


Mr.    TOWER.    Mr 
cently  read  with  interest 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
nal  on  Wednesday,  April 
sents  an  elightened 
effect  of  several  amendments 
Value  Modification  Act.  In 
focuses   on   the   amendmeilts 
spending  ceiling,  to  prevent 
tive  withholding  of 
and  to  authorize  the 
proportional  reductions  in 
ble  programs  if  Congress 
excess  of  the  spending  ceiling 

I  find  myself  agreeing 
torial's    conclusion    that 
rather  than  meeting  its 
establish  spending  prioritie^ 
cated  its  responsibilities  onqe 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  article  be 
Record  at  this  point  so 
available  for  review  by  my 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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Read  This  to  a  Sen  ^TOR 


$26  3 


g(odle 


The    Senate    decided    last 
there  Is  nothing  magical  aboi^t 
requested  spending  ceiling  of 
for  fiscal  1974.  By  a  vote  of  8( 
celling  of  $268  billion,  which 
prove  the  Senate   Is  $700 
sponsible  than  the  White  Hous  : 

The    Senate    also    decided 
spending  from  exceeding 
President  should  be  authorized 
excess  by  making  proportional 
all  "controllable"  programs  th 
ernment. 

And  by  70  to  24,  it  agreed 
ident  froze  all  or  part  of  a 
appropriation,  he  would  have 
money   if  Congress  didn't  ratify 
within  60  days.  The   Senators 
Idea,  61  to  36,  that  the  funds 
frozen  unless  Congress  acted 

No  doubt  the  Senate  wouni 
feeling    virtuous,    having    for 
disposed  of  the  twin  problems 
spending    and    setting 
that  these  problems  are  in  ha^d 
proceed  to  pass  out  all  the 

No  one  who  has  been 
ate's   recent    behavior    should 
that  its  spending  ceiling  turr^ 
device    for    avoiding    the 
which  the  Senate  ostensibly  cl 
it   would   protect  most   pollti(^al 
domestic  spending  at  the 
fense  budget,  without  putting 
the  position  of  squarely  facii^ 
Sibil  ity  for  the  effect  on  the 
rlty.  It  would  also  dilute  what 
Incentive   there   Is   In  Congre 
Nixon    vetoes   of   new   social-: 
grams. 

A  little  arithmetic  makes 

To  begin  with,  the  Senate 
eral  areas  of  spending  that  a 
lable."  These  Include  interest 
debt,   veteran   benefits  and 
ment  pay,  social  security,  food 
care  and  Medicaid,  public  welfare 
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The  liberals  would  then  have  two  cracks 
at  the  defense  budget.  In  the  appropriations 
process.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  barring  a 
direct  attack  on  the  VS.,  Congress  will  cut  at 
least  $2  billion  from  the  defense  budget, 
leaving  It  with  81  %  of  the  total. 

The  next  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is  the 
Senate's  Insistence  on  cuts  of  equal  propor- 
tions should  Congress  breach  its  own  spend- 
ing ceUlng  of  $268  billion.  Thus,  If  Congress 
votes  to  spend  $10  bUllon  more  than  the 
celling,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
proportional  reductions  In  controUable 
spending  to  stay  within  the  ceUing.  Under 
this  formvUa,  another  $6  blUlon  would  have 
to  come  out  of  the  defense  budget. 

It's  true  the  President  would,  given  this 
hypothesis,  have  to  cut  domestic  spending 
by  $4  blUlon.  But  It  would  be  chUd's  pUy 
for  Congress  to  add  enough  Into  domestic 
appropriations  to  begin  with.  Once  Congress 
has  announced  to  the  nation  that  it  has  set 
a  firm  spending  ceUIng,  the  President  would 
be  hard  put  to  explain  why  he's  stlU  vetoing 
domestic  spending  measvues.  His  supporters 
on  Capitol  HUl  would  have  an  even  harder 
time  explaining  support  for  those  vetoes. 

In  our  mind,  the  most  feeble  link  in  the 
Senate's  line  of  reasoning  is  that  proportional 
cuts  are  virtuous.  It's  farcical  to  think  a  seri- 
ous government  should  set  national  prior- 
ities through  an  equal  weighting  on  Its 
budget  Items,  as  It  would  be  If  a  famUy  de- 
cided to  tighten  Its  budget  belt  by  propor- 
tional cuts  in  food,  shelter,  medical,  and  va- 
cation budgets.  At  the  national  level,  the 
nation's  security  would  have  the  same  prior- 
ity weight  as  the  Tea  Taster's  Commission. 

We're  not  exactly  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  resort  to  the  Impoundment  of 
approprUted  funds  In  order  to  get  control 
of  the  federal  budget;  It  would  l>e  mar- 
velous If  Congress  could  reform  itself  so  It 
would  be  capable  of  setting  priorities  within 
a  fixed  celling.  But  the  method  the  Senate 
agreed  upon  last  week  is  worse  than  reform, 
a  further  abdication  of  responsibility  and, 
for  that  matter,  serlovisness.  We  hope  and 
trust  the  House  of  Representatives  knows 
what  the  Senate  has  been  up  to  and  wUl  re- 
fuse to  play  In  this  game  of  blind  man's 
buff.  

TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
BENTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  an  American  of  tremendous 
stature  passed  from  our  midst.  William 
Benton,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Connecticut 
from  1949  through  1952,  finished  a  life 
that  was  replete  with  great  moments  in 
business,  in  politics  and  in  public  service. 

In  1949,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  by  his  longtime  associate.  Gover- 
nor Bowles,  William  Benton  wrote  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth  of  Philadelphia  of  his 
appointment: 

I  hope  I  never  regret  the  plunge  I  am  now 
making.  I  have  led  too  many  lives,  (He  had 
been  an  advertising  genius,  university  vice 
president,  encyclopedia  publisher  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State) ,  and  I  am  sure  this 
wlU  not  be  my  last.  I  sometimes  think  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  "he  who  lives  more  lives  than 
one,  more  deaths  than  one  must  die." 

Throughout  his  life,  which  included 
immense  business  success  at  an  early  age, 
WiUiam  Benton  could  not  be  forced  into 
a  mold.  Sometimes  seen  as  stubborn  or 
obtuse,  he  was  a  man  of  huge  integrity 
and  courage,  of  dedication  and  daring. 
He  was  a  public  servant  of  real  stature. 

His  period  in  the  Senate  was  short 
lived,  but  he  sounded  an  early  warning 
of  the  antics  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 


of  Wisconsin.  His  warning  came  at  a 
time  when  few  were  speaking  up. 

To  his  last  days  he  cherished  his  Sen- 
ate memories.  His  longtime  associate, 
Bruce  Felknor,  told  me: 

Rare  was  the  week  In  which  he  would  not 
comment  to  some  employee,  aide,  friend  or 
family  member  to  the  effect  that  member- 
ship In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
the  greatest  Job  In  the  world. 

William  Benton  died  in  his  apartment 
in  New  York  City  last  March  18.  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend,  and  this  coimtry  has 
lost  a  man  of  courage  and  leadership. 


RECONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  TO 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  cease- 
fire agreements  were  signed,  I  rose  on  the 
fiood  of  the  Senate  to  express  my  views 
on  the  concept  of  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Indochina. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  my  conditional 
willingness  to  support  a  proposal  for 
reconstruction  aid,  not  out  of  any  sense 
of  obligation  or  penance,  but  rather  in 
the  interest  of  lending  permanence  to  the 
fragile  tranquility  created  by  the  two 
cease-fire  accords.  It  was  my  feeling  then, 
as  it  is  now,  that  the  only  way  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  chance  for  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  to  dispel  the  atmos- 
phere of  over  a  quarter  century  of  con- 
flict. However,  it  is  simply  inadequate  to 
attempt  to  end  the  fighting  in  the  area 
without  providing  the  nations  involved 
with  a  viable  alternative.  That  alterna- 
tive should  be  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
develop  the  region  economically  in  such 
a  way  that  the  incentives  for  peace  far 
outweigh  the  compulsion  for  war. 

And  yet,  once  again  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  appear  deter- 
mined to  make  a  mockery  of  our  peace- 
ful intentions.  They  are  presently  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  support 
for  the  Commimist  insurgents  in  Cam- 
bodia who  are  threatening  the  Cambo- 
dian capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  They  are 
engaged  in  continued  heavy  fighting  in 
the  South  directed  not  only  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  but  also  at  the  neu- 
tralist forces  of  the  ICCS.  And  they  con- 
tinue to  ship  new  weapons  and  material 
into  South  Vietnam  in  support  of  the 
NVA  forces  and  the  Vietcong. 

Exactly  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
expect  to  gain  from  these  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire  agreement  is  not 
clear,  but  what  they  can  expect  to  lose 
certainly  is,  for  whatever  support  there 
was  in  the  Congress  for  reconstruction 
Slid  has  suiely  vanished  by  now;  and  I. 
for  one,  see  no  possible  way  of  justifying 
aid  to  Hanoi  as  long  as  they  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  agieement  they  signed. 

Few,  if  any,  experiences  in  this  Nation's 
brief  history  have  been  as  sobering  as  our 
involvement  in  Indochina  and  as  that 
involvement  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  indeed 
tragic  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  have 
once  again  chosen  the  uncertainty  of  war 
over  the  promise  of  peace.  And  yet,  they 
have  made  that  choice  so  often  in  the 
past  that  I  frequently  wonder  whether 
they  have  ever  really  considered  the 
alternative.  Reconstruction  assistance  is 
an  integral  part  of  that  alternative,  and  I 


remain  hopefiil  that  one  day  soon  peace 
will  be  sought  by  all  nations  in  the  region. 
Including  the  North  Vietnamese. 


THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  AND  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
ty council  of  Hawaii  recently  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  concern  over 
President  Nixon's  order  freezing  the  ap- 
proval of  new  conunitments  of  federally 
subsidized  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  The  councU  re- 
quests that  the  President  reconsider  his 
decision  and  the  Congress  review,  modi- 
fy, strengthen  and  improve  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  cost  of  housing  in  Hawaii  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The 
scarcity  of  land,  inflation,  special  con- 
struction methods,  high  labor  costs  and 
the  need  for  importing  lumber  and 
building  materials  combine  to  create 
higher  home  prices  in  Hawaii  than  exist 
on  the  mainland.  This  tight  housing  sit- 
uation places  a  special  burden  on  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  The 
present  moratorium  on  new  Federal 
commitments  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  is  exacerbating  the  prob- 
lem to  a  critical  level. 

Although  the  housing  shortage  is  most 
severe  in  Hawaii,  it  Is  not  exclusive  to 
my  State.  It  is  a  nationsd  phenomenon. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  unwise  to.  at  this 
time,  call  a  complete  halt  to  new  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  projects.  We 
cannot  deprive  Hi-housed  Americans  of 
necessary  assistance  and  we  should  not 
leave  State  and  local  governments  hold- 
ing onto  expensive  obligations  which 
they  tmdertook  in  expectation  of  forth- 
coming Federal  assistance. 

I  believe  the  administration  should  end 
the  freeze  on  the  various  programs  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  and 
proceed  with  funding  commitments  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  under  strict  opera- 
tional controls  imtil  program  revisions 
can  be  proposed  and  enacted.  I  have  writ- 
ten Secretary  James  Lyrm  of  my  con- 
viction that  this  would  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  proceed.  In  this  way, 
HUD  will  be  sible  to  guard  against  fraud 
and  mismanagement  and  to  evaluate 
these  programs  while  in  operation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President,  HUD 
and  the  relevant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  pay  heed  to  the  resolution  of 
the  coimty  council  of  Hawaii  and  that 
they  will  cooperate  to  reform  outmoded 
and  ineffective  housing  and  commimity 
development  programs  to  insure  effective 
assistance  to  the  ill-housed  citizens  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  inclusion  of  the  coimcil  res- 
olution in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  39 
Expressing  the  concern  of  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Hawaii  to  President  Nixon's  halt 
on  approving  new  commitments  of  Fed- 
eral subsidized  housing  and  community 
development  programs,  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  bis  decision,  and  re- 
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questing  Congress  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion   to    continue    and    expand    Federal 

subsidized  housing  programs,  particularly 

for  low  and  moderate  Income  persons,  and 

community   development    programs. 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  or- 
dered a  halt  on  approval  of  new  commitments 
of  federal  subsidized  housing  and  community 
development  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  County  of  Ha- 
waii have  a  continuing  need  for  bousing  and 
for  community  Improvements;  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  order  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  and  welfare  of 
Hawaii  County's  people:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  continuing  Inflationary 
spiral  in  Hawaii's  housing  market  making  it 
close  to  impossible  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come persons  to  find  homes  to  buy  or  rent 
within  their  financial  means:  and 

Whereas,  easing  the  present  hoiislng  situa- 
tion in  Hawaii  County  requires  heavy  in- 
vestments of  public  funds  to  complement  the 
Investments  in  bousing  by  the  private  sector; 
and 

Whereas,  neither  the  State  government  nor 
County  governments  in  Hawaii  command  the 
necessary  funds  from  their  own  resources  to 
substantially  ease  the  situation;  and 

Whereas,  a  flow  of  federal  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
to  the  County  of  Hawaii  is  essential  If  the 
County  IB  to  improve  the  housing  situation, 
particularly  as  it  affects  low  and  moderate 
Income  persons;  and 

Whereas,  these  adverse  consequences  of  the 
President's  freeze  can  be  expected  to  aggra- 
vate the  already  serious  housing  problem  In 
Hawaii  County;  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  action  freezing 
federal  funds  for  housing  and  community 
development  programs  may  also  impose  hard- 
ships on  the  economy  of  the  County  of 
Hawaii, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  County  of  Hawaii  that  It  does 
hereby  express  Its  concern  over  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  order  freezing  the  ap- 
proval of  new  commitments  of  federal  sub- 
sidized housing  and  community  development 
programs;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Council 
respectfully  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
halt  approval  of  new  conunitments  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Council 
respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  review,  modify.  Improve, 
strengthen,  and  expand  federal  efforts  and 
funding  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  of  Hawaii  be  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation. 

Dated  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  this  4th  day  of 
AprU  1973. 

TRADE   REFORM   ACT  OF   1973 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
the  President's  trade  bill,  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1973,  to  be  an  extraordinar- 
ily important  piece  of  legislation.  In  my 
judgment,  the  93d  Congress  decision 
with  respect  to  international  trade  leg- 
islation could  quite  possibly  be  its  most 
important  action  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  Trade  Reform  Act  would  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  insure 
that  American  Industries  finally  receive 


fair  treatment  In  the  inte^ational  eco- 
nomic arena.  I  support  this  objective 
wholehetirtedly.  It  was  perfectly  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  h^p  rebuild  the 
economies  of  the  Western  European  and 
Japanese  nations  after  World  War  n,  but 
the  time  to  allow  industfies  In  these 
countries  to  retain  unfait  competitive 
advantages  has  ended.  I  have  consistent- 
ly supported  legislation  designed  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  these  advantaees,  by  means 
such  as  the  investment  tax  tredit,  the  de- 
valuations, and  the  removj  1  of  unneces- 
sary export  controls.  Th ;  President's 
trade  bill  will  prudently  ta  ke  us  further 
in  this  direction. 

Of  course,  legislation  wh  ch  grants  the 
President  such  broad  and  i  nprecedented 
authority  should  be  conside  red  very  care- 
fully. Congress  may  warn  to  retain  a 
greater  statutory  role  in  decisions  to  im- 
pose across-the-board  import  surcharges 
or  to  raise  tariffs.  In  addition,  Congress 
may  not  want  to  limit  its  prerogative  to 
that  of  a  veto  with  respect  to  proposed 
most-favored-nation  agreei  nents,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  relitionship  be- 
tween the  most-f avored-ni  ,tlon  question 
and  the  extremely  controv  ^rsial  issue  of 
Soviet  exit  fees. 

There  are  other  provisioi  is  that  should 
be  reviewed  especially  tharoughly.  On 
March  8,  Senator  Percy  an  i  I  introduced 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Ass  stance  Act  of 
1973.  The  purpose  of  this  1  ;gislation  was 
to  strengthen  the  adjustment  assistance 
program,  so  that  adjustment  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  would 
become  a  much  more  viablf  means  of  as- 
sisting workers,  firms  anc  communities 
who  have  been  threatened  or  harmed  by 
increased  imports.  We  had  hoped  that 
such  a  program  would  pi  ovlde  a  posi- 
tive alternative  to  the  w  despread  use 
of  more  protectionist  pol  cies,  such  as 
tariffs  or  import  quotas.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  ir  eluded  provi- 
sions to  liberalize  the  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility to  receive  worker  a  Ijustment  as- 
sistance along  the  lines  v  hich  we  pro- 
posed. However,  the  President's  legisla- 
tion does  not  include  an  abjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  firmi  industries  or 
communities. 

Congress  should  be  ced^n  that  the 
interests  of  consumers,  And  exporters 
who  would  be  hurt  by  retaliatory  or  pro- 
tectionist actions  on  the  part  of  our  trad- 
ing partners,  are  likely  tojbe  adequately 
represented  under  the  syitem  of  trade 
laws  which  we  adopt.  The  Availability  of 
an  alternative  to  tariffs  ai|d  import  quo- 
tas, as  well  as  some  requirements  with 
teeth  that  will  Insure  full  j  governmental 
consideration  of  the  domestic  price  and 
International  relations  effects  of  import 
restrictions,  could  be  majc  r  steps  in  this 
direction. 

Other  controversial  chs  nges,  such  as 
the  tax  proposals,  will  alio  have  to  be 
scrutinized. 

Nevertheless,  although  t  le  details  may 
need  ironing  out,  the  ove  vail  direction 
of  the  President's  trade  legislation  is 
quite  positive.  The  Presidtent  should  be 
commended  for  proposing  legislation  de- 
signed to  expand  world  trade  rather  than 
limit  it.  Protectionist  mea  sures,  such  as 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  wov  Id  mean  high- 
er prices  for  American  consumers  and 


could  possibly  lead  to  a  trade  war  that 
would  cost  American  Jobs  In  e|cport-relat- 
ed  industries. 

I  believe  that  legislation  al< 
eral  lines  the  President  has  s 
give  Americans  the  protectloi 
against  unfair  Import  competition,  while 
enabling  the  President  to  negotiate  for 
positive  changes  which  will 
national  trade  a  fairer  pro 
American  industries.  If  the 
to  get  anywhere,  however,  fli 
a  willingness  to  compromisei  will  be  re 
quired  of  many  groups — parljicularly  or 
ganized  labor,  which  has  fi 
ed  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  fi 
hope  that  labor  will  conside: 
Reform  Act  of  1973  carefull; 
tlvely.  The  full  benefit  of 
sistance  and  expertise  will 
as  Congress  attempts  to  desi 
islation  which  is  as  responsive  as  possible 
to  the  needs  of  all  American  citizens 
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PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
AND  PEASE  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  ru- 
mors are  rife  today  that  some  announce- 
ment will  be  forthcoming  soon  regard- 
ing the  future  of  vario^ls  defense  Instal- 
lations in  New  England. 

Among  those  mentioned  were  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  ShipyaiJd  and  the 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  Iby  such  ru- 
mors as  I  know  the  other  Members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegatloni  are.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  effarts  to  keep 
the  Portsmouth  Shipyard  arid  the  Pease 
Air  Force  Base  strong  and  I  viable  have 
been  bipartisan  and  without  political 
consideration,  and  I  have  been  happy  to 
work  with  Congressmen  Louis  Wyman 
and  James  Cleveland  and  with  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  (Mr.  Cotton) 
on  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  these  rumorg  of  possible 
closure  are  false.  I  would  b^  deeply  dis- 
turbed to  see  either  the  shittyard  or  the 
air  base  eliminated.  These  facilities  have 
proved  themselves  and  their  importance 
to  the  defense  structure  of  oixr  Nation. 

I  agree  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Portsmouth  Shipyard  was  not  perform- 
ing at  the  level  we  would  all  desire.  After 
the  closure  order  of  1964  tie  morale  of 
the  workers  at  the  shipyard  suffered. 
Their  jobs,  to  which  they  lad  devoted 
most  of  their  working  lives,  were  in 
jeopardy. 

But,  with  the  rescission  of  that  order 
the  morale  of  the  shipyard  has  improved 
tremendously.  The  Shipyard  Command- 
er, Elmer  T.  Westf all  has  given  great 
leadership  to  the  facility,  tightened  the 
reins,  and  helped  direct  the  shipyard  in 
fulfilling  Its  mission  of  repair,  overhaul, 
and  conversion. 

The  shipyard,  in  the  last  2  years,  has 
beaten  its  schedule  on  every  job  assigned 
it.  The  current  figures  show  that  pro- 
duction at  the  shipyard  is  m  ovlng  ahead 
daily  at  an  ever  improved  co  st  ratio.  The 
diligence  and  devotion  of  the  shipyard 
workers  is  paying  off  for  the  defense 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

The  Pease  Air  Force  Base  1  s  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  It 
Is  as  solid  a  plate  in  the  armor  of  the 
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U.S.  defense  as  the  Portsmouth  Ship- 
yard. The  defense  of  the  Nation  would 
suffer  with  its  closing. 

I  am  sui-e  that  the  ultimate  decision 
regarding  the  future  of  both  of  these  vital 
defense  facilities  will  rest  In  the  White 
House.  I  want  to  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  give  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  mpst  up-to-date 
figures  on  both  the  Portsmouth  Shipyard 
and  the  Pease  Air  Force  Base  before  the 
final  decision  is  made  on  what  to  do  with 
these  installations. 

I  trust  that  when  he  is  made  fully 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  shipyard 
and  the  air  base  he  will  agree  that  the 
merit  of  the  case  clearly  calls  for  the 
continuation  of  these  strategic  and  need- 
ed defense  supports. 


PEER  REVIEW:  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30,  1973,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ad- 
dressed an  Eastern  Regional  Conference 
of  the  American  Association  of  Founda- 
tions for  Medical  Care  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs — one  of  a  series  of  six  such  con- 
ferences being  held  by  that  association 
to  stimulate  and  guide  local  medical  so- 
cieties in  setting  up  foundations  or  com- 
parable mechanisms  which  may  ulti- 
mately qualify  as  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  in  their  respective 
areas — on  the  importance  of  pervasive 
peer  review  to  insure  quality  health  care 
■I  for  all  Americans. 

%  I  would  agree  with  the  theme  of  Sen- 

a  ator  Dominick's  remarks  regarding  the 

recent  enactment  into  law  of  PSRO  leg- 
islation— Public  Law  92-603 — the  result 
of  the  imagination  and  devotion  of  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett) — "as  an  opportunity  rather 
than  a  burden"  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. However,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  medical  profession's  peer  review  per- 
formance will  eliminate  the  need  for 
further  Federal  efforts  to  rationalize  the 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Senator  Dominick's  remarks  also 
clearly  define  the  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  regard  to  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  the  use  of  human  subjects  in 
medical  research.  :.Iy  deep  concern 
about  this  complex  issue  is  reflected  by 
my  introduction  of  a  protection  of  hu- 
man subjects  bill  (S.  878)  and  a  com- 
panion bUI  to  stimulate  medical  schools' 
leadership  in  the  field — S.  974.  which  I 
introduced  with  Senator  V/illiams.  The 
need  for  protecting  the  rights  of  human 
subjects  at  risk  in  research  has  been 
documented  in  the  recent  series  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  need  for  medical  school  involve- 
ment— as  the  first  link  in  this  compli- 
cated chain  of  human  events — is  evi- 
denced by  Senator  Dominick's  remarks. 
He  states: 

The  logical  place  for  beginning  the  kind 
of  preparation  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
complex  implications  of  new  medical  tech- 
nology would  seem  to  be  the  medical  schools. 
Yet  a  recent  svurvey  Indicates  very  little  of 
this  is  being  done.  About  42  percent  of  the 


young  physicians  sampled  were  not  aware  of 
the  ethical-social  problems  involved  in  the 
development  of  new  medical  technology,  and 
In  using  human  subjects  for  research.  About 
86  percent  had  never  attended  a  lecture  or 
seminar  dealing  with  such  questions  during 
medical  school.  I  think  It  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  medical  profession  to  persuade 
the  medical  schools  that  this  situation  should 
be  remedied. 

I  join  Senator  Dominick  in  commend- 
ing the  efforts  of  foundation  leaders  to 
meet  this  challenge  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Senator  Dom- 
inick's address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Peeb  Review:  An  OppoRXUNrrir  for  Freedom 

Since  foundations  for  medical  care  will 
bear  -nuch  of  the  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  PSRO  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  enacted  last  year,  I 
am  sure  you  all  are  vitally  Interested  in 
the  subject  of  peer  review.  As  you  know, 
the  PSRO  legislation  charges  physicians  or- 
ganized on  a  state  or  local  level  with  the 
task  of  monitoring  the  quality  and  cost  of 
all  medical  services  provided  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  While  the  scope  of  that 
assignment  is  considerable — services  to  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  recipients  account  for  al- 
most twenty  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  health  In  the  U.S.  annually — its  ultimate 
impact  will  be  much  broader.  The  shape 
PSRO  takes  Initially  will  set  the  course  not 
only  for  the  medical  profession's  effort  to 
control  the  cost  and  quality  of  medical  care, 
but  for  its  effort  to  impose  self  discipline 
In  other  important  areas  as  well.  Since  the 
decisions  which  may  well  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  that  effort  will  be  made 
by  people  right  here  In  this  room,  you  are  an 
appropriate  audience  with  which  to  explore 
what  I  see  to  be  some  of  the  most  Important 
issues  you  will  encounter. 

I  think  these  broad  issues  can  be  framed  in 
the  context  of  the  "social  contract"  theory 
which  furnishes  the  basis  for  many  of  the 
principles  governing  modern  free  societies. 
Under  the  "social  contract"  theory,  each  In- 
dividual must  forego  certain  individual  lib- 
erties in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  larger 
benefits  and  freedoms  accruing  from  mem- 
bership in  a  civilized  free  society.  I  think 
this  idea  is  extremely  relevant  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  this  point  In  time.  It  Is 
apparent  that  individual  physicians  must 
voluntarily  accept  certain  controls  In  order 
to  continue  to  share  the  greater  benefits  and 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  medical  profession 
as  a  whole. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  a  lot  at  stake  here.  If  you 
don't  impose  your  own  controls  on  the  cost 
and  quality  of  medical  care,  such  controls 
will  be  Imposed  from  the  outside.  For  those 
of  you  who  do  not  see  the  inevitability  of 
this,  extensive  federal  regulations  in  areas 
such  as  anti-trust,  securities,  communica- 
tions, food  and  drugs.  Job  safety — to  men- 
tion a  few — should  be  ample  evidence. 

What  Is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the 
medical  profession's  freedom  to  determine 
Its  own  future.  That  freedom,  to  be  sure,  is 
circumscribed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
public  interest,  as  is  the  freedom  of  any 
professional  group.  This  constraint,  however, 
leaves  a  tremendous  amount  of  flexibility — 
limited  only  by  the  medical  profession's  abil- 
ity to  Innovate.  But  whether  the  medical 
profession  Itself,  or  the  federal  government, 
assumes  the  iesponsibility  for  imposing  the 
restraints  necessary  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  served  makes  a  world  of  dif- 
ference. I  think  it  was  Aristotle  who  said. 
"If  you  want  to  know  how  a  shoe  fits,  ask 
the  wearer,  not  the  maker."  In  the  context 


of  peer  review,  I  suppose  the  corollary  to  that 
unassailable  logic  is  that  if  the  medical  pro- 
fession wants  to  stay  healthy,  it  had  better 
prescribe  its  own  medicine. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  you 
either  that  the  medical  profession's  initia- 
tive to  develop  its  own  controls  is  a  matter 
of  some  urgency.  This  is  an  option  which 
may  be  open  for  only  a  limited  pteriod  of 
time.  There  is  strong  pressure  now  for  con- 
trols imposed  from  the  outside,  and  it  can 
be  expected  to  intensify.  The  clamor  for  pub- 
lic officials  to  do  something  about  the  rising 
cost  of  medical  services  and  the  uneven  qual- 
ity of  care  Is  getting  louder  and  louder.  And 
of  course,  there  are  several  legislative  pro- 
posals addressed  to  these  problems,  some  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  would  not 
fit  very  comfortably. 

By  expanding  and  improving  the  peer  re- 
view system  which  foundations  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  developing,  the  medical 
profession  can  demonstrate  that  outside  con- 
trols through  mechanisms  such  as  the  "Qual- 
ity Health  Care  Commission"  proposed  in 
one  of  the  HMO  bills  pending  in  the  Senate 
are  unnecessary.  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  national  health  insurance,  which, 
although  its  features  are  not  yet  identifia- 
ble, is  becoming  more  visible  on  the  horizon. 
What  final  form  it  will  take,  and  whether  it 
will  contain  such  featxires  as  a  new  federal 
bureaucracy  to  control  cost  and  quality  of 
medical  care,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
what  happens  between  now  and  then  with 
peer  review. 

If  the  medical  profession  has  a  good  track 
record  with  this  new  peer  review  effort,  the 
extent  of  federal  intervention  beyond  that 
of  providing  increased  financial  access  to  care 
will  be  minimized.  If  the  public  sees  that  the 
medical  profession  is  moving  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  much  of  the  support  for  to- 
tally reorganizing  the  delivery  system  around 
one  narrow  model  will  fade.  The  result  will 
be  continued  freedom  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  Innovate,  and  preservation  of  a 
wide  range  of  choice  for  both  physicians  and 
consumers.  So,  I  think  the  PSRO  legislation 
enacted  last  year  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the 
medical  profession  as  an  opportunity,  rather 
than  a  burden — an  opportunity  to  safeguard 
the  freedoms  you  enjoy  collectively  by  ac- 
cepting voluntary  restraints  individually. 

An  effective  peer  review  mechanism  will, 
it  seems  to  me,  )>e  vital  to  the  medical  pro-' 
fesslon's  capacity  to  deal  with  the  many  com- 
plex Issues  which  are  raised  as  medical  knowl- 
edge expands.  Indeed,  If  medicine  is  to  con- 
tinue to  advance  at  all,  self-imposed  re- 
straints on  the  practice  of  medicine  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  This  proposition  was  made 
clear  during  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee's recent  hearing  on  "Human  Experimen- 
tation". Those  hearings  touched  on  a  wide 
variety  of  mind-boggling  issues  to  which  I 
think  the  general  public  has  not  yet  been 
exposed — issues  ranging  from  experimenta- 
tion with  a  new  birth  control  drug  having 
dangerous  side-effects  at  a  school  for  men- 
tally retarded  girls,  to  the  use  of  "psycho  sur- 
gery" procedures  to  control  aggressive  be- 
havior of  prison  inmates,  and  the  prospect 
of  someday  applying  "genetic  inten-entlon" 
techniques — such  as  "mass  genetic  screen- 
ing", "genetic  counseling"  and  "genetic  en- 
gineering". 

Many  of  these  Issues  are  presented  by  med- 
ical technology  available  today.  For  Instance, 
the  technique  of  "amniocentesis" — ^prenatal 
diagnosis  of  genetic  defects  by  analyzing  cells 
taken  from  the  fetus — has  already  been  i>er- 
fected.  and  except  for  the  expense,  could  be 
a  routinely  used  procedure  right  now.  The 
implications  of  using  this  technology  to  de- 
termine whether  a  mother  should  abort  are 
considerable,  particularly  In  view  of  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  removing  all 
restrictions  on  abortion  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy. 
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others  will  be  presented  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  as  still  primitive  fields  like  "ge- 
netic intervention"  become  more  fully  devel- 
oped. I  suppose  most  of  you  are  aware  that 
based  on  present  technology,  it  won't  be  long 
until,  through  a  procedure  called  "cloning", 
human  beings  can  be  replicated  by  implant- 
ing a  fertilized  human  egg  with  a  somatic  cell 
from  another  human  beiug.  This  has  already 
been  done  with  frogs.  The  implications  are 
staggering.  Who  decides  whether  a  fertilized 
human  egg  should  be  permitted  to  develop 
normally,  or  whether  the  genetic  blueprint 
of  a  "superior"  human  being  should  be  im- 
posed on  it? 

Who  decides  which  "superior"  human  be- 
ings should  supply  the  genetic  blueprint? 
What  problems  could  be  expected  with  large 
groups  of  genetically  identical  people?  Simi- 
lar questions  are  raised  by  the  prospect  of 
"in  vitro  fertilization" — test-tube  babies,  and 
"genetic  surgery",  which  will  make  possible 
the  replacement  of  defective  genetic  informa- 
tion with  "healthy"  genetic   information. 

Society  as  a  whole  will  share  responsibility 
for  answering  these  questions.  But  I  think 
the  medical  profession,  which  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  technology,  will  be  looked 
to  first  for  the  Information  necessary  to  find 
answers.  The  important  point  Is  that  the 
serious  thinking  about  these  problems,  and 
the  development  of  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
them  should  take  place  be/ore  the  technology 
Is  actually  developed.  Once  crucial  develop- 
ments take  place,  it  may  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  at  all.  The  recent  development  of 
reliable  techniques  for  screening  of  Sickle 
Cell  disease  Is  an  example.  Several  states, 
after  rushing  to  put  mandatory  screening 
laws  on  the  books,  turned  right  around  and 
frantically  rushed  to  repeal  those  laws,  be- 
cause they  found  the  implications  had  not 
been  thought  through  carefully  enough. 

The  logical  place  for  beginning  the  kind  of 
preparation  necessary  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex implications  of  new  medical  technology 
would  seem  to  be  the  medical  schools.  Yet  a 
recent  survey  indicates  very  little  of  this  is 
being  done.  About  42  percent  of  the  young 
physicians  sampled  were  not  aware  of  the 
ethical-social  problems  Involved  in  develop- 
ment of  new  medical  technology,  and  in  using 
human  subjects  for  research.  About  86  per- 
cent had  never  attended  a  lecture  or  seminar 
dealing  with  such  questions  during  medical 
school.  I  think  It  would  serve  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession  to  persuade  the  medi- 
cal schools  that  this  situation  should  be 
remedied. 

The  use  of  human  subjects  In  medical  re- 
search creates  a  separate  set  of  problems  for 
the  medical  profession  which  are  at  least  as 
complex  as  thoee  Involved  In  controlling  the 
use  of  new  technology.  These  problems  arise 
out  of  the  tension  between  society's  long- 
range  need  to  extend  medical  frontiers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  Individuals  on 
the  other.  The  central  question,  as  stated 
by  a  leading  writer  in  this  field,  is:  "When 
may  society,  actively  or  by  acquiescence,  ex- 
pose some  of  Its  members  to  harm  In  order 
to  seek  benefits  for  them,  for  others,  and 
for  society  as  a  whole?"  Or  to  put  It  another 
way.  who  has  the  right  to  choose  martyrs  for 
science?  Swirled  up  In  these  questions  are  a 
host  of  moral-legal-soclal-ethlcal-pbllosophl- 
cal  Issues  which  are  of  obvious  concern  to 
society  as  a  whole.  But  while  all  of  us  must 
be  concerned  about  them,  it  is  physicians 
who  have  to  make  the  nitty-gritty,  day  to 
day  decisions  around  which  these  questions 
tiirn  because  they  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  physician-patient  relationship.  Accord- 
ingly, individual  physicians,  not  society  at 
large,  get  the  blame  when  something  goes 
wrong. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
understand  that  "experimentation  " — for  lack 
of  a  better  word — with  humaiu  is  not  only 
a   prerequisite   for   continued    Improvement 
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of   medicine;    It   Is  largely 
America's    clear    supremacy 
science  today.  And  It  should 
mind  that  the  beneficiaries 
acy  are  of  course,  the 
though  there  are  many 
made  regarding  financial 
care,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
there  Is  no  question  that  better 
is  available  in  the  United  Stf  tes 
where  else  in  the  world. 

Three  of  the  eight  major 
scribed    therapeutic    drugs    h^ve 
covered  within  the  last  thirty 
entlfic   community   thinks 
progress  is  due  largely  to 
human  subjects  In  biomedical 
of  the  vaccines,  antibiotics, 
racle"  drugs  developed  since 
for  the  control  of  previously 
pllng  infectious  diseases  such 
therla,    pneumonia,    mumps, 
rubella  could  have  been 
the  public  without  prior  testing 
Man  Is  the  final  test  site 
way  to  get  around  It.  Even 
sive  animal  tests  cannot  be  r^led 
diet  the  safety,  mode  of  actioi 
peutlc      effectiveness      of 
man.   This   principle 
areas  of  research  other  than 
the  question  is  how  are  the 
viduals  to  be  protected  without 
frustrating  society's  need  to 
cine? 

The   acconmiodatlon   of 
interests   Is   attempted   throi^h 
ment  that  no  individual  can 
experimentation    without 
"fully-Informed     consent' 
ment  is  reflected  In  the  medl4al 
code  of  ethics,  as  well  as  in 
the  Food  and  Drug 
National  Institutes  of  Healti 

The  problem  Is  In  defining 
informed  consent".  Everyone 
means  the  human  subject 
legal  and  Intellectual  capacity 
consent,  and  that  prior  to 
sent,   xnxist   understand   the 
experiment,  the  risks  Inhere n 
tential  benefits,  and  the 
tlves.  For  Instance,  before  ai 
eligible  for  participating  In  a 
study    Involving    experimental 
should  be  made  well   aware 
getting  into.  He  should  know 
blind"  study  Is  one  where 
are  assigned  randomly  to 
Including  a  "control  group' 
celve  "placebos"  having  no 
feet  whatever,  and  that  neltter 
physician  he  sees  will  know 
is  in.  He  should  know  all  the 
posing  himself  to.  He  shoul< 
possible  harmfvd  side-effects 
he  should  know  what  other 
he  is  foregoing  the  use  ot, 
this  may  have  on  his  particfilar 
Suppose  a  patient  with  a 
sees  his  physician  regiilarly. 
takes  his  "medicine"  rellglousfy, 
hoping    that    his    condition 
only  to  discover  later  that  t 
unknowing  participant  in  a 
study,   and  that  he  had  be^n 
the  "control  group"  which 
You  can  Imagine  the  public 
would   result,   and   the   dan^r 
hold  for  the  medical  professloi  i 

How  easily  the  elements  of 
consent  are  satisfied  depends 
circumstances   of   the 
stance,  If  the  human  subject 
prison  at  the  time  of  the 
can  we  be  sure  that  his  content 
free  of  coercion?  Hearings 
committee  Indicate  that 
prisoners  Involving  surgery  ai 
Is  a  widespread  practice  In 
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that  there  have  been  abuses.  It  1  las  also  been 
indicated  that  more  experimentation  takes 
place  in  public  clinics  and  hosp  itals  serving 
a  high  ratio  of  poor  pteople  than  In  the  of- 
fices of  private  physicians.  Are  poverty  and 
poor  education  elements  of  coei  :ion  in  such 
circumstances?  What  about  o1  ttainlng  the 
consent  of  a  person  who  Is  t  ying  of  the 
disease  which  Is  the  subject  of  \  he  research? 
Must  a  terminal  cancer  patient  first  be  ad- 
vised there  is  no  hope  lor  him  ?  If  so,  and 
he  gives  his  consent,  can  the  experiment 
proceed  subject  to  fewer  restr  ,ctions  than 
if  his  case  were  not  terminal?  1  hese  are  not 
easy  questions  to  answer. 

Clinical  investigators  are  most  frequently 
confronted  with  such  questions,  but  prac- 
ticing physicians  cannot  avoid  ti  lem  entirely. 
For  example,  by  obtaining  ai  "investiga- 
tional new  drug  exemption",  many  phy- 
sicians practicing  in  clinical  set1  Ings  are  able 
to  use  drugs  which  have  not  b(  en  approved 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administi  atlon  as  sa^ 
for  marketing.  FDA  regulations  require  that 
before  such  drugs  can  be  adm  nlstered  the 
"fully  Informed  consent"  of  the  satient  must 
be  obtained,  except  where  tie  physician 
"deems  it  not  feasible  or,  in  hia  professional 
judgment,  contrary  to  the  best  Interests" 
of  the  patient.  This  language  n  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  has  b<en  criticized 
for  making  it  too  easy  for  the  physician  to 
proceed  without  making  the  ]  tatient  fvtlly 
aware  of  all  the  posslbUltles.  Should  a  clini- 
cal investigator  who  has  a  need  for  research 
subjects  be  in  a  position  to  decide  what  Is 
"in  the  best  interests"  of  a  patient,  or  should 
that  decision  be  participated  In  by  someone 
with  less  at  stake?  I  think  va.  effort  to 
tighten  this  language  can  be  ex  >ected  In  the 
Congress  before  long. 

The  foregoing  requirement  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  drugs  used  under  « n  Investiga- 
tional exemption  does  not  appl;  r  to  the  pre- 
scription of  new  drugs  for  use(  other  than 
those  approved  by  the  PDA.  Unless  an  ap- 
proved drug  Is  shipped  in  Intsrstate  com- 
merce specifically  for  an  unapproved  use, 
the  PDA  has  no  Jurisdiction  o"er  how  It  Is 
subsequently  prescribed  A  piyslcian  can 
prescribe  It  for  unapproved  uses,  or  in 
dosages  other  than  those  specified  on  the 
label.  The  PDA  has  not  attempt  ed  to  extend 
Its  Jurisdiction  into  this  area,  o  i  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  unwamnted  inter- 
ference with  the  practice  of  mi  idiclne.  I  am 
sure  this  is  sound  policy,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  Is  nevertheless  going  to  be  considerable 
pressure  for  controls. 

Unfortunately,  Isolated  Inclde  ices  of  abuse 
can  cause  substantial  damage  ;o  the  Image 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  lead  many 
to  the  unjustified  conclusion  that  outside 
controls  are  necessary.  One  recently  pub- 
licized example  Involved  the  u  se  of  "Depo- 
Provera" — a  drug  approved  only  for  treat- 
ment of  certain  types  of  cancel  s. 

It  was  prescribed  for  an  unap  proved  use — 
contraception — at  a  school  for  mentally  re- 
tarded girls  under  circumstances  raising 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  girls  )r  their  par- 
ents had  been  informed  about  I  ts  occasional 
dangerous  side  effects — cancer  and  perma- 
nent sterility.  No  law  was  broken;  but  that 
is  really  beside  the  point.  Unlesi  i  the  medical 
profession  moves  pretty  rapldl  r  to  show  it 
can  control  abuses  In  this  areai  public  pres- 
sure generated  by  that  kind  o :  sensational 
publicity  may  make  the  case  for  outside  con- 
trols Irresistible. 

Where  does  aU  this  leave  us?  »lrst,  I  think 
legislation  placing  certain  restri<  tions  on  fed- 
erally supported  research  involving  himian 
subjects  can  be  expected.  Leglsl  itlon  has  al- 
ready been  proposed  to  suspend  ederal  fund- 
ing for  research  involving  psychosurgery  for 
two  years,  while  the  National :  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  conducts  a  stud*  and  reports 
back  to  Congress  with  answers  to  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  Whe  her  broader 
legislation  will  tie  enacted  In  thi  near  future 
is  problematical. 
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But  as  public  awareness  about  these  Issues 
grows,  the  pressure  for  such  legislation  will 
Increase.  The  emotional  aspect  of  many  of 
these  issues  creates  a  great  danger  of  over- 
reaction  by  the  public  as  well  as  Congress. 
Moreover,  extremely  complex  problems  like 
these  tend  to  Invite  simplistic  solutions.  The 
result  could  be  unduly  restrictive  governmen- 
tal controls  which  by  stifling  Innovation 
would  be  harmful  to  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  interest  in  general.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  Issues  of  cost  and  quality  con- 
trol. 

So  It  seems  to  me  the  medical  profession 
Is  presented  with  a  clear  choice.  It  can  let 
others  deal  with  these  problems,  and  learn 
to  live  with  the  Inevitable  controls  to  be  im- 
posed from  the  outside.  Or  It  can  treat  peer 
review  as  an  opportunity  to  preserve  Its  free- 
dom by  using  it  as  a  mechanism  to  formulate 
Its  own  solutions  to  these  problems.  I  hope 
it  will  do  the  latter.  If  It  does,  everyone  in- 
volved— Including  the  public — will  be  better 
off. 

Now,  having  engaged  In  a  lot  of  exhorta- 
tion and  question  raising,  I  don't  want  to 
leave  you  with  the  impression  that  I  am  crit- 
ical of  the  medical  profession's  effort  with 
respect  to  peer  review.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  it  has  done  a  lot,  and  I  Intend  to  carry 
that  message  wheverer  I  go.  And  the  leader- 
ship of  foundations  for  medical  care  in  this 
area  Is  something  you  should  be  very  proud 
of.  Your  Innovative  work  In  developing  meth- 
ods of  monitoring  the  quality,  cost  and  utili- 
zation of  medical  services,  including  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  has  laid  the  ground-work  for  an 
effective  peer  review  mechanism  to  be  used 
by  the  entire  medical  profession  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problems  it  faces. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  Im- 
portant health  issues  and  look  forward  to 
continuing  that  relationship  In  the  future. 
Thanks  again  for  Inviting  me  to  speak. 


REPRESSION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  supporting  yet  an- 
other military  dictatorship  in  Asia — the 
Philippines.  On  September  21,  1972, 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  suspended 
civil  liberties,  instituted  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  imposed  martial  law  over 
the  entire  country.  Yet  our  relations 
with  the  Philippines  are  apparently  as 
cozy  as  ever. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  no 
nation  has  the  right  t^  intervene  in 
another  nation's  internal  affah-s,  or  to 
Impose  its  own  form  of  government.  I'm 
not  saying  we  should  rush  in  with  a 
readymade  democratic  government.  But 
I  see  no  reason  why  American  taxpayers 
should  be  expected  to  shore  up  so  many 
military  dictators  all  over  the  world  with 
dollars  and  guns. 

Yet  that  Is  just  what  we  are  doing. 
In  recent  years,  at  a  time  when  our  do- 
mestic needs  have  become  so  urgent  and 
our  balance-of-pa3Tnents  position  so 
poor,  we  have  been  spending  our  tax 
dollars  on  military  aid  to  the  tune  of 
about  $10  bilUon  a  year.  For  the  year 
ending  last  June,  over  $3  billion  went  to 
nine  dictatorships,  as  follows : 

Total  security  assistance,  fiscal  year  1972 
[In  millions] 

South    Vietnam $2,756.7 

Cambodia    224.0 

Indonesia 22.8 

Taiwan   ^ 62. 1 

ThaUand   . .„  70. 0 


Brazil $8.8 

Greece    57. 2 

Portugal  7. 6 

Spain    .  69.8 

Total    3,278.0 

Source. — Report  Required  by  Section  657, 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  FY  1972,  compiled 
by  the  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Office 
of  Financial  Management,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

"Security  assistance,"  wrote  Richard 
Nixon  in  his  foreign  policy  message  to 
the  Congress  in  February  1972,  "is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of 
free  world  security  .  .  ."  But  when  over 
half  of  our  security  assistance  goes  to 
a  handful  of  dictatorships,  what  kind  of 
a  "free  world"  are  we  talking  about? 

Now  we  have  two  new  strong-arm  for 
"free  world"  recipients  of  American  mili- 
tary aid — Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Ko- 
rea and  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Both  leaiders  declared  martial  law 
last  fall.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  South  Korea 
received  a  whopping  $561.5  milUon  in 
security  assistance,  and  the  Philippines 
got  $18.4  million. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  attention  on  the 
Philippines.  This  is  a  country  with  which 
we  have  had  an  especially  close  relation- 
ship. 

In  fact,  a  poll  conducted  by  Parade 
magazine  and  published  on  March  25 
revealed  that  the  Philippines  still  en- 
joy a  special  place  in  American  hearts. 
Asked  how  the  United  States  should  re- 
spond to  a  "Communist-supported  inva- 
sion and  takeover,"  a  surprising  53  per- 
cent replied  "send  troops."  The  response 
placed  the  Philippines  in  fourth  place, 
trailing  only  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Bri- 
tain! Farther  down  the  list  were  West 
Germany,  Japan,  Israel,  Thailand,  South 
Vietnam,  Greece,  India,  smd  the  Congo 
(Zaire).  This  sentimental  attachment 
reflects  a  long  history  of  involvement. 

Way  back  in  1898,  America  acquired 
possession  of  the  Philippines  and  under- 
took to  prepare  the  islands  for  democratic 
self-government.  To  our  credit,  Ameri- 
can colonial  policy,  right  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  directed  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Philippine  independence. 
Educational  and  other  Internal  policies 
assumed  that  the  period  of  tutelage 
would  be  limited.  A  strong  and  increas- 
ingly independent  administrative  struc- 
ture evolved.  The  1935  constitution, 
which  was  patterned  in  part  on  the 
American  system  of  checks  and  balances, ' 
Initiated  a  10-year  period  of  American 
disengagement  from  Philippine  political 
life  culminating  in  total  independence  in 
1946. 

But  even  while  the  United  States  was 
withdrawing  from  colonial  rule  in  the 
Philippines,  the  economies  of  the  two 
countries  were  drawing  closer  together. 
As  a  result  of  the  mutual  free  trade  in- 
corporated in  the  Philippines  Tariff  Act 
of  1909,  the  Philippine  economy  devel- 
oped along  specialized  lines  and  relied 
heavily  upon  access  to  the  protected  U.S. 
market.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  this  dependence  has  been 
sugar,  which  continues  to  enjoy  a  quota 
in  the  American  market.  Filipinos  have 
also  benefited  from  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration payments  and  other  forms  of  di- 
rect U.S.  governmental  assistance. 

When  the  Philippines  were  granted 
their  independence  from  the  United 
States  in  1946,  the  two  countries  agreed 
on  a  preferental  trade  relationship  for 
a  period  of  28  years.  Free  trade  between 
the  two  was  to  continue  for  8  years,  fol- 
lowed by  gradually  increasing  tariffs 
and  decreasing  duty-free  quotas.  A  cru- 
cial provision  of  the  Trade  Act  was  a 
parity  clause  that  gave  Americans  the 
right  to  own  land,  operate  public  utili- 
ties, and  exploit  natural  resources  on  an 
equal  basis  with  Filipinos. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions.  U.S. 
investment  boomed.  Direct  American  in- 
vestment in  the  Philippines  increased 
from  about  $149  million  in  1950  to  about 
$415  million  in  1963  and  $900  milUon  in 
1971.  On  March  12  of  this  year,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  estimated  that  that 
figure  had  reached  $1  billion.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  fifty  largest  business  enter- 
prises are  American-owned. 

U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  similarly  Intense.  Our  total 
Mihtary  Establishment  there  exceeds  47,- 
000  people,  including  22,000  dependents 
and  1,400  civilian  employes.  We  spend 
$150  milhon  annually  in  local  procure- 
ment and  wages  paid  to  approximately 
49,000  Filipino  employees  at  U.S.  bases. 
That  exceeds  the  total  defense  budget  of 
the  Philippines. 

Our  two  largest  bases — Clark  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Navy's  Subic  Bay — were 
heavily  involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Clark  is  a  logistics,  maintenance,  and 
management  center.  It  is  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  13th  Air  Force  and  served  as 
a  primary  staging  area  for  men  and 
materials  bound  for  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
for  Thailand  and  Taiwan.  Subic  Bay  is 
the  most  important  forward  repair  base 
for  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  west  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Access  to  and  control  of  these  and 
other  bases  were  established  by  the 
United  States-Philippines  Military  Bases 
Agreement  of  1947. 

The  military  assistance  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Military  Assistance 
Agreement  of  1947,  was  Intended  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  to  help  maintain  the  United 
States-Philippine  defense  partnership  in 
Southeast  Asia ; 

Second,  to  assist  in  creating  an  inter- 
nal security  capability  In  the  Philip- 
pines; 

Third,  to  promote  regional  alhance  by 
supporting  the  Philippines  to  maintain 
a  limited  force  within  SEATO  for  mutual 
defense;  and 

Fourth,  to  develop  self-sustaining  ca- 
pabilities within  the  Philippine  Armed 
Forces  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
U.S.  assistance  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory 
Group  In  the  PhiUppines. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  "internal  secu- 
rity" mandate,  the  military  assistance 
program  helped  to  suppress  the  Huk  re- 
bellion in  the  1950's. 

A  third  major  military  agreement,  the 
Military  Mutual  Security  Agreement  of 
1951,  obligates  the  two  countries  to  take 
action  if  either  is  the  object  of  an  armed 
attack  in  the  Pacific  area.  In  a  note  to 
the  Philippine  Foreign  Secretary  in  1954, 
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Secretary  of  State  John  FVwter  Dulles 
explained  the  implications  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

...  an  anned  attack  on  tbe  Philippines 
could  not  but  be  aUo  an  attack  upon  the 
mUltary  forces  of  the  United  States.  As  be- 
tween our  nations.  It  U  no  legal  fiction  to 
say  that  an  attack  on  one  ts  an  attack  on 
both.  It  Is  reality  that  an  attack  on  the 
Philippines  Is  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 

So  we  embraced  the  Philippines,  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  Inter- 
pretations of  our  military  relationship 
with  the  Philippines  have  come  from  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  during  con- 
gressional hearings.  They  made  it  clear 
that  our  aid  is  used  to  put  down  internal 
disturbances.  In  1969,  for  example,  the 
following  interchange  took  place  between 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Robert  H.  Warren,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Sales: 

Senator  Symington.  What  ...  Is  the  real 
purpose  of  this  miUtary  resistance?  Doesn't 
It  come  down  to  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  bases 
and  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  Filipino 
government?  .  .  .  Isn't  this  really  a  means  of 
keeping  the  [Philippines]  government  satis- 
fled?  They  know  what  the  other  countries 
are  getUng  and  want  their  share  also. 

Oeneral  Wabren.  In  my  opinion,  to  a 
degree,  yes,  sir.  But  it  is  also  to  help  Filipino 
forces  to  physically  protect  US  forces  in  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  Symington.  Prom  whom? 

Oeneral  Warbzn.  Internally,  sir;  to  main- 
tain internal  security  and  stability  and 
thereby  make  our  own  activities  over  there 
more  secure. 

Senator  Symington.  In  other  words,  we 
are  paying  the  Philippine  government  to 
protect  us  from  the  Philippine  people  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment or  do  not  like  the  Americans. 

Oeneral  Wabren.  To  a  degree,  yes,  sir. 

But  Senator  Symincton's  point  was 
apparently  lost  on  the  Pentagon.  Almost 
a  repeat  performance  occurred  3  years 
later.  In  an  exchange  between  Senator 
Proxiure  and  Lt.  Gen.  George  M. 
Seignlous  n.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (International  Security  Af- 
ftdrs)  for  Security  Assistance: 

Oeneral  Seignious.  Our  assistance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  Philippines  is  principally 
directed  to  communications.  They  are  hav- 
ing a  problem  with  land  reform  now. 

Senator  Prozmiri:.  Why  should  that  not  be 
their  business? 

Oeneral  Seicnious.  Well,  It  Is  their  busi- 
ness, sir,  and  they  have  requested  our  help 
in  providing  some  communications  facilities 
so  that  they  can  control  It.  We  are  trying  to 
give  them  a  few  transport  aircraft  so  they 
can  carry  their  security  forces  along  those 
4,000  miles  of  archipelago  and  those  islands. 
We  are  trying  to  Improve  their  mobility  and 
provide  light  weapons.  We  are  not  trying  to 
provide  the  Philippines  with  a  force  that 
could  be  used  elsewhere  or  a  force  that  ex- 
pects an  Invasion  from  some  outside  conven- 
tional power.  Our  concern  In  the  Philippines 
Is  the  security  of  our  bases  and  the  security 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  against 
Insurgencies. 

Given  the  social  statistics  for  the 
PhiUppines,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any- 
one would  want  to  make  a  blanket  com- 
mitment to  help  put  down  insurgencies. 
Of  the  70  percent  of  the  total  Filipino 
population  living  on  farms,  a  large  ma- 
jority are  sharecroppers.  A  Joint  Filipino- 
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American  study  In  1969!  found  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  farmers  hswi  ben- 
efited from  President  Macapagal's  land 
reform  code  of  1963  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  congress.  Inflation  has  re- 
cently been  averaging  30  to  25  percent 
per  year.  Among  the  educated  classes, 
unemployment  has  climbed  to  40  percent. 
According  to  an  Ameriaan  regional  of- 
ficer of  the  food-for-peaie  program,  half 
of  the  children  under  10  years  old  are 
malnourished.  And  the]  population  in- 
crease of  3.5  percent  a  yfear  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world.      I 

Figures  such  as  these  pre  not  unusual 
for  poor  countries.  But  f  have  not  seen 
any  evidence  that  American  giuis  will 
provide  any  reUef .  Nor  do  I  imderstand 
why  we  condone  the  imbosition  of  mar- 
tial law,  censorship  of  tl^e  press,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  thous^ids  of  Filipino 
citizens.  But  that  is  whsjt  the  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment has  done.  | 

The  administration  njay  have  wrung 
its  hands  a  few  times,  ^t  it  did  httle 
else.  "American  officials jare  sympathet- 
ic," said  the  Phihppine  defense  minister, 
Juan  Ponce  Enrlle.  He  ^ded  that  "we 
are  expecting  augmentation  of  our  re- 
quirements imder  the  U  S.  military  as- 
sistance program"  to  t  le  time  of  $15 
milUon  per  year — a  milli  jn  dollars  more 
than  the  old  figiu-e. 

Just  what  is  it  we  are 
Asia? 

Isn't  this  just  the  wa '  we  blundered 
into  Vietnam? 

As  the  Chicago  Sim  Til  les'  editorial  on 
the  Philippines  put  it. 

The  parallel  with  South  ITletnam  and  the 
maneuverings  of  President  t  guyen  Van  Thleu 
is  striking.  The  situations  a  -e  not  wholly  the 
same.  .  .  .  Yet,  In  each  case  there  is  the  fact 
of  a  dreadful  gap  between  J.S.  goal  and  end 
result. 

Why  don't  we  recogniz  >  this  "dreadful 
gap"  and  put  a  stop  to  it  Foreign  dicta- 
tors seem  to  feel  that  a  1  they  have  to 
do  is  proclaim  their  antic  >mmunism  and 
we  will  rush  to  their  sile  with  dollars 
and  arms.  A  few  of  them ,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Marcos,  even  pretec  d  that  they  are 
strengthening  democracs : 

The  device  known  as  mu-tial  law,  If  we 
must  call  It  a  device,  stren(  tbens  democracy 
In  the  sense  that  democra<  y  can  defend  It- 
self, that  democracy  is  not  helpless. 

No,  indeed,  Perdinan«  Marcos'  "de- 
mocracy" Is  by  no  means  hrfpless.  It  has 
muzzled  most  of  his  oppo^tion,  thanks  to 
an  efficient  police  force  tnalned  with  U.S. 
funds.  Tills  police  training  mission,  car- 
ried out  under  the  heading  of  "technical 
assistance,"  has  cost  Ame  rican  taxpayers 
an  estimated  $5.8  milli  jn  since  1961, 
$530,000  was  requested  f  )r  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Few  people  In  the  Phili]  >pines  have  any 
illusions  about  America  n  support  for 
Marcos'  dictatorship.  T  le  Wall  Street 
Journal  quoted  a  powerfi  1  provincial  of- 
ficial as  remarking  that  "The  people 
know  that  It  is  the  Am  >rlcan  Govern- 
ment behind  Marcos.  Wiihout  American 
support  he  would  not  la*  a  month." 

Perhaps  that  Is  an  exaggeration.  But 
since  we  have  apparently  thrown  mili- 
tary weight  behind  anottier  Asian  dic- 
tator, I  think  we  should  t^ke  a  hard  look 
at  our  goals. 
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According  to  AID,  our  ajd  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  fiscal  year  19'f2  was  broken 
down  as  follows: 

MUlion 
Total  Economic $77.  \ 


AID    (Excluding  Security  siipportlng 

Assistance) 

Food  for  Peace 

Peace  Ck>rp>s 

Export  Import  Bank  Loons 


Total  Security . 


18.4 


MUltary  Assistance  Program  lOrants 14.  0 

Excess  Stocks  and  Other  Tiansfeis..      4.4 

But  there  is  another  category  of  aid 
which  has  remained  hiddeji;  namely,  the 
payment  of  special  allowances  to  Filipino 
forces  sent  to  Vietnam.  According  to  a 
1970  report  entitled  "Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad,"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  Subcon  mittee  of  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  fcommltments 
Abroad — 
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The  extraordinary  payment: 
lowances  to  the  Korean,  Thil, 
forces  that  were  sent  to  Vietnam 
ly  the  manner  In  which  the 
hidden  from  the  American 
Btantlal   Impact  abroad  as 
country.  In  particular,  the  ability 
ecutlve   Branch    to   keep   su(  h 
hidden,  not  only  from  the  Apierlcan 
but  even  from  Congress  told 
emments    concerned    what 
pect  from  our  Oovernment 
with  Its  own  people.  It  Is  probably 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  tl 
who  keep  Information  easily 
pie — are  concerned,  even  in 
inability  of  the  Admlnlstratio  i 
United   States   activities   in    I 

The  Philippine  Government 
and  received  assurances  that 
paid  FUipinos  would  not  be 
country,  continue  to  demand 
the  State  Department  _ 
lication   of   the   facts,   there 
disclosures. 

The  iKisltlon   of   our   own 
ment  In  this  case  Is  a  questibnable 
It  has  required  that  the  Subcommittee 
classified  the  Information  wh  ch 
ments  were  made  to  the  Phil  l_ 
ment  for  non-combat  allowaqces 
Government  continues  to 
people  the  facts  incident  thereto 
have  already  been  made  publi : 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want 
ti«i  to  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  a  group  called 
Committee  for  the  Restoriition 
Liberties  in  the 

Its    members    are    ^_ 

Americans,  and  Americans 
cated  to  the  following  goals 

First.  An  immediate  end 
in  the  Philippines. 

Second.  The  restoration 
of  Filipinos. 

Third.  The  release  of 
lltical  prisoners. 

Fourth.  The  end  of  all 
tary,  eccmomic,  and  technical 
Marcos  regime. 

This  group  has  made  available 
a  long,  factual,  and  well 
port  on  the  situation  in 
I  only  wish  that  space  permitted 
plete  publication  In  the  Reqcrd 
unanimous  consent, 
lected  excerpts  from  that 
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menting  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
U.S.  military  involvement,  be  included  as 
an  appendix  to  my  statement,  together 
with  other  documents  on  the  current 
situation.  For  convenience,  I  have  omit- 
ted the  footnotes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  conclude  by  proposing  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  negotiations 
with  the  Marcos  regime  to  revise  the 
Philippine-American  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1951.  specifying  that  assist- 
ance by  either  party  to  the  treaty  could 
be  rendered  only  in  the  case  of  an  armed 
attack  by  a  foreign  power.  MiUtary  or 
paramilitary  assistance  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  control  of  internal  rebellion 
should  be  halted  immediately. 

Mr,  President,  for  too  long  American 
foreign  policy  has  consisted  of  arming 
military  dictators  rather  than  taking 
constructive  steps  toward  a  permanent 
peace.  Perhaps  the  public  disillusion- 
ment with  our  policies  in  Indochina  will 
turn  the  country  away  from  intervention 
and  war.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  policy,  a 
consistent  policy,  to  insure  that  we  wUl 
avoid  a  future  Vietnam-type  involve- 
ment in  the  PhiUppines. 

But  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  6  months  ago,  there  has 
been  no  coherent  policy.  There  are  State 
Department  policies.  AID  poUcies,  De- 
fense Department  policies.  Commerce 
Department  poUcies,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment poUcies,  Agriculture  Department 
policies,  and — I  am  sure — CIA  policies. 
Now  we  have  a  new  headline  item — 
the  Moslem  revolt  in  the  southern  islands 
of  Sulu  and  Mindanao.  I  am  including 
an  uptodate  report  on  this  situation  at 
the  end  of  my  statement.  There  are  al- 
ready indications  that  government 
troops  are  unpopular  and  that  Manila 
could  lose  control  of  certain  areas. 

If  conditions  get  worse,  what  will  be 
our  response?  WUl  the  U.S.  Government 
intervene  if  President  Marcos  asks  for 
our  aid?  Would  we  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  deeper  military  involve- 
ment in  the  Philippines  any  more  suc- 
cessfully than  we  resisted  it  in  Vietnam? 

Exhibit  1 
Report  of  ths  National  Committex  for  the 
Restoration   of   Civii,  Liberties  in    the 
Philippinss  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Martiai.  Law  in  the 
Philippines  and  U.S.  Relations  With  the 
Marcos  Administration 
abstract 
The  foUowing  report  starts  out  by  examin- 
ing the  circumstances  surrounding  the  mar- 
tial law  declaration  of  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  of  the  niillppines  on  September  22, 
1973.  It  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
declaration  was  unconstitutional  and  that  the 
immediate  executive  orders  to  Implement  it 
were  likewise  unconstltuional.  The  justifica- 
tion for  the  martial  law-declaration — the  ex- 
istence of  an  immediate  Communist  threat — 
is  then  examined  In  detail  and  found  to  be 
baseless.  Violations  of  the  clvU  liberties  of 
FUlpmos  are  documented.  The  study  then 
follows  tbe  political  events  after  m&rtlal  law, 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  constitulMi,  and  concludes  that 
they  marked  tbe  progressive  coacentration 
of  all  state  power  in  the  current  PbU^iplne 


executive  and  the  ascendancy  of  an  authori- 
tarian and  repressive  regime. 

The  report  then  turns  to  an  examination 
of  current  American-Philippine  relations.  Mr. 
Marcos'  talk  with  Ambassador  Henry  By- 
roade  on  the  day  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
and  his  immediate  moves  In  favor  of  Ameri- 
can economic  Interests  are  noted  and  their 
implications  explored.  A  study  of  the  size  and 
kinds  of  American  economic  interests  in  the 
country  follows.  These  interests  are  viewed 
In  a  historical  context,  with  note  being  taken 
of  the  manner  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Philippines  has  often  been  adjusted  to  suit 
them  and  the  predictable  response  of  na- 
tionalistic Filipinos  to  this  arrangement. 

The  study  then  focuses  on  U.S.  military 
policy  toward  the  Philippines  and  finds  that 
there  is  already  a  measure  of  American  in- 
volvement in  the  country.  Especially  noted 
are  U.S.  military  programs  that  bear  on  coun- 
ter-insurgency. A  comparison  of  the  early 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  In  the 
1950'8  with  the  current  level  of  counter-ln- 
svwgency  involvement  In  the  Philippines  is 
then  undertaken,  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  have  striking  simUarities.  The  re- 
port notes,  however,  that  as  was  the  case  in 
the  early  Diem  years,  the  United  States  may 
still  extricate  itself  from  the  Philippines  with 
honor  and  little  inconvenience. 

The  report  ends  with  the  proposals  of  the 
NCRLP  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  are  aimed  at  helping  to  prevent 
another  Vietnam-type  Involvement. 

THE  martial  law  DECLARATION  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Article  VI.  Section  6  of  the  PhUippine  Con- 
stitution clearly  states  that  "in  times  of  war 
or  other  national  emergency,  the  Congress 
may  by  law  authorize  the  President  for  a 
limited  period  and  subject  to  such  prescrip- 
tions as  it  may  prescribe,  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  a  declared  na- 
tional policy."  The  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  explicit:  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  required  in  such  acts  as  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  and  the  presidential  ac- 
tions carried  out  during  the  period  of  martlal 
law  are  circumscribed  by  congressional  pre- 
scriptions. 

Article  Vin,  Section  2  likewise  clearly 
states  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philip- 
pmes  has  the  power  to  review  and  issue  final 
judgments  <mi  "aU  cases  in  which  tbe  con- 
stitutionality or  validity  of  any  treaty,  law, 
ordinance,  or  executive  order  or  regulation  is 
in  question."  A  martial-law  declaration  and 
the  presidential  actions  during  the  period  of 
martial  law  are  thus  explicitly  subject  to  a 
constitutional  double-check. 

Martial  law  and  the  courts 
Mr.  Marcos  has,  however,  chosen  to  Ignore 
or  ride  roughshod  over  these  constitutional 
provisions.  With  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Covut,  Mr.  Marcos  Issued,  on  September  22. 
1972,  Oeneral  Order  No.  4,  which  declared 
as  outside  the  power  of  the  judiciary  all 
cases  "involving  the  validity,  legality,  or  con- 
stitutionality of  any  decrees,  order  or  acts 
issued,  promulgated  or  performed  by  me  or  by 
my  duly  designated  representative  pursuant 
to  Proclamation  No.  1061  [the  martial  law 
declaration!."  Not  only  were  presidential  ac- 
tions considered  exempt  from  Judicial  re- 
view, but  so  were  those  of  subordinates,  down 
to  the  lowliest  private,  thiis  magnifying  the 
area  of  arbitrariness  which  inevitably  at- 
tends such  periods  of  military  control.  What 
is  more  alarming,  however,  Is  that  by  wrest- 
ing away  from  the  Judiciary  the  power  to 
nUe  on  "crimes  against  pubUc  order"  during 
the  period  of  martial  law.  Mr.  Marcos, 
through  the  same  General  Order,  in  effect 
usurped  the  greater  part  of  tbe  judicial  func- 
tion, since  all  crime,  from  rebeUion  to  petty 
thievery  and  being  a  pubUc  nuisance,  Is  by 
definition  a  violation  of  the  public  order. 


No  assumptions  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs have  been  more  violently  shattered  by 
the  events  of  the  past  decade,  notably  by  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  conflict  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  those  of  a  monolithic  Commu- 
nist bloc  and  of  an  "international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy."  Yet  the  martial-law  decla- 
ration expects  us  to  believe  these  ideas  by 
endorsing  a  judicial  analysis  that  the  Fili- 
pino left  seeks  to  establish  a  "totalitarian 
regime  subject  to  alien  domination  and  cen- 
trol"  and  that  its  activities  are  "national  in 
scope  but  international  Ux  direction." 

In  public  and  private  statements  Mr.  Mar- 
cos and  his  aides  have  made  vague  references 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  this 
"foreign  conspirator",  though  we  have  yet  to 
come  across  concrete  evidence  produced  by 
them  to  prove  this  "Chinese  connection." 

VIOLATIOM  OF  FILIPINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  presidential  actions  foUowing  the  dec- 
laration of  martial  law  reveal  to  even  the 
most  disinterested  otiserver  a  rapid  drive  to 
concentrate  power  In  the  bands  of  the  cur- 
rent executive  through  assaults  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  governmental  separation  of 
powers  but  also  on  tbe  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  Filipino  people.  Im- 
mediately after  the  proclamation,  the  arbi- 
trary arrests  of  hundreds  of  Individuals  were 
carried  out.  The  arrests  were  done  by  the 
military  and  In  total  disregard  of  aU  accepted 
Judicial  procedure,  thus  violating  Article  III, 
Section  1  of  the  1935  ConstltutUm,  which 
states  that: 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
nor  shall  any  person  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law." 

The  nature  of  the  action  Is  quickly  re- 
vealed by  a  list  of  63  detainees  made  public 
by  the  government  on  September  26.  Among 
those  listed  were  three  senators  and  three 
congressmen,  Including  Senator  Benigno 
Aquino,  Jose  Diokno,  and  Ranx>n  Mitra,  three 
of  Mr.  Marcos'  best-known  liberal  critics; 
two  governors:  four  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  who  were  conspicu- 
ous In  their  opposition  to  the  maneuvers  of 
the  presidential  faction  In  the  convention; 
three  newspaper  publishers,  including  those 
of  the  Manila  Times  and  the  Philippine  Free 
Press,  which  have  been  consistent  liberal 
critics  of  the  Marcos  administration;  and 
several  virell-known  newspapermen,  notable 
likewise  for  their  consistent  criticism,  amon^ 
whom  was  Max  SoUven,  Manila  Times  col- 
umnist and  former  Manila  correspondent  of 
Time  Magazine.  The  list  would  be  enlarged 
In  the  days  to  come  with  the  Inclusion  of 
more  established  political,  journalistic,  and 
even  religious  figures,  but  never  would  it  in- 
clude a  top-level  or  even  a  middle-level  fig- 
ure of  the  Communist  Party  or  its  supposed 
"front"  organizations.  Nevertheless,  the  pres- 
idential press  secretary  classified  all  those 
under  detention  as  "subversives  or  heads  of 
criminal  syndicates."  Noting  this,  an  Amer- 
ican weekly  commented:  "Each  day  the  cate- 
gories under  which  one  can  be  considered  a 
subversive  seem  to  be  broadened.  To  Judge 
from  the  names  of  prisoners  thus  far  avail- 
able. son>e  of  wh<Mn  are  militant  anti-com- 
munists, the  Marcos  administration  seem.s 
Intent  on  sUencing  any  criticism,  no  matter 
what  its  source." 

The  mass  arrests  were  accompanied  by  an 
executive  prohibition  of  all  forms  of  public 
protest  and  the  shutting  down  of  aU  but 
one  of  Manila's  15  dally  newspapers,  six  of 
the  city's  seven  television  stations,  and  nine 
of  the  major  radio  stations.  "In  ordering 
seiztuv  of  the  press,"  the  New  York  Times 
reported,  "Mr.  Marcos  declared  without  fur- 
ther specification  that  newspa|>er8,  maga- 
zines, and  broadcasting  stations  had  partici- 
pated in  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  take  over 
the  government  by  force."  These  drastic  ex- 
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•cutlve  measures  violated  Article  ni.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  1935  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that: 

■"No  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of  grlev- 
i.nces." 

In  addition  to  these  violations  of  Filipinos' 
basic  rights,  Mr.  Marcos  has  placed  himself 
above  civil-service  laws  by  his  arbitrary  dis- 
missal of  400  government  employees  and  his 
demanding  the  resignation  of  thousands 
more;  further  usurped  the  legislative  power 
ijy  declaring  IcUlings  done  with  unlicensed 
firearms  automatically  punishable  by  death, 
and  "rumor-mongerlng"  as  punishable  as 
■subversive  propaganda;  and  further  de- 
stroyed the  Judicial  function  by  ordering  the 
start  of  military  trials  for  about  100  of  those 
arrested.  For  advocating  "bloody  revolution", 
a  popular  television  commentator,  Roger 
Arrlenda,  has  already  been  sentenced  to  a 
twelve-year  prison  term.  The  government  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  selective  as  to  who  shall 
continue  to  be  detained  and  tried  among 
those  arrested.  A  Newsweek  correspondent 
virrote: 

"When  Marcos  first  arrested  hundreds  of 
politicians.  Journalists  and  gangsters,  It  was 
said  that  some  of  the  worst  men  In  the  coun- 
try had  been  locked  up  with  some  of  the 
best.  The  trouble  Is  that  by  now  many  of  the 
worst  crooks  and  cutthroats  have  been  re- 
leased. The  people  still  In  Jail  are  the  Presi- 
dent's political  foes  .  .  ." 

THE    VNrrED    STATKS    AND    THE    PHILIPPIinES 

The  Marcos  administration  an^i  the  United 
States 

The  United  States  claims  that  it  had  no 
advance  warning  of  the  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law.  This  appears  a  little  unusual.  As 
the  correspondent  of  a  West  Coast  newspaper 
puts  It,  ".  .  .  it  was  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  American  Embassy 
would  have  been  falling  down  on  its  Job  If  it 
had  failed  to  inform  Washington  that  mar- 
tial law  was  coming,  especially  when  the 
possibility  of  It  had  been  openly  discussed 
for  more  than  a  year."  At  any  rate,  on  the 
very  day  martial  law  was  declared,  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Byrode  and  Mr.  Marcos  conferred 
for  two  hours  at  Malacanang  Palace,  and  ac- 
cording to  one  press  report,  Mr.  Marcos 
promised  to  protect  American  Investments 
In  the  Philippines  In  return  for  U.S.  support. 
(8P  Examiner  9/28/72) 

Mr.  Marcos'  subsequent  actions  did 
nothing  to  dispel  the  implications  of  news 
reports  that  In  some  manner,  the  United 
States  Ooveriunent  had  something  to  do 
with  developments  in  the  Philippines.  Soon 
after  the  imposition  of  martial  law,  Mr. 
Marcos  hinted  at  the  Indefinite  maintenance 
of  American  bases  in  the  Philippines  to  off- 
set the  Chinese  "nuclear  threat."  He  an- 
nounced that  Americans  would  be  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  $78  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty acquired  by  them  since  1946  at  leisure 
and  with  no  threat  of  government  confisca- 
tion, thus  going  explicitly  against  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  such  lands  had 
been  acquired  Illegally  and  thus  subject  to 
forced  sales  or  confiscation  before  or  after 
1974.  when  parity  rights  come  to  an  end. 
Contrary  to  the  same  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
Mr.  Marcos  unilaterally  declared  that  Ameri- 
can companies  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
titles  to  land  provided  they  met  the  require- 
ment of  60  per  cent  Filipino  ownership.  Mar- 
cos likewise  Indicated  that  "he  would  re- 
verse or  modify  another  court  decision  that 
would  have  barred  Americans  from  holding 
executive  Jobs  In  American  oil,  labor  and 
mining  companies  after  the  parity  agree- 
ment ends."  Whereas  previous  to  martial 
law.  foreign  companies,  mainly  American, 
exploring  for  oil,  needed  to  acquire  formal 
leases,  they  will  now  simply  need  a  govern- 
ment  service   contract,  thanks  to  another 


executive  order.  A  similar  ai  rangement  Is 
being  contemplated  for  the  foreign  sector — 
again  mainly  American — of  tlie  mining  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Marcos  also  declaed  that  bulk 
sales  by  foreign -owned  oil  com;  )anles  to  local 
Industries  could  continue,  aga  n  In  defiance 
of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  d  sclslon  which 
ruled  such  sales  Illegal. 

Some  commentaries  on  tl  lese  develop- 
ments appear  to  project  the  'lew  that  Mr. 
Marcos'  moves  were  unilater  il,  that  they 
were  made  with  the  Intentlo  i  of  courting 
U.S.  support  which  was  not  tl  lere  from  the 
start,  and  that  both  the  U.S  Government 
and  business  Interests  simply  stood  on  the 
sidelines  with  a  "walt-and-i  ee"  attitude. 
Such  an  Interpetatlon  has  n  »  doubt  been 
strengthened  by  some  stat*  ments  made 
either  by  Mr.  Marcos  or  his  i  ides.  Defense 
Secretary  Juan  Ponce  Enrlle,  for  Instance, 
declared,  ".  .  .  the  US  whethei  it  likes  It  or 
not,  will  have  to  spend  mone; '  here  ...  If 
they  don't  now,  it  will  be  m  are  expensive 
In  our  survival  ...  as  we  have.  Things  could 
turn  out  as  badly  here  as  they  did  In  Cuba." 

If  there  is  anything  that  t  le  experience 
of  foreign  relations  in  the  past  decade,  espe- 
cially the  experience  of  t  le  Executive 
branch's  dealings  with  Soi  th  Vietnam, 
Brazil,  Greece  and  Santo  E>oi  ilngo,  should 
have  taught  us,  it  Is  to  be  ciltical  of  such 
" one- way-flow-of -Influence"  Ir  terpretatlons. 
While  there  Is  some  truth  to  the  explana- 
tion that  Diem  maneuvered  the  United 
States  into  Vietnam  and  that  Ky  and  later 
Thieu  kept  it  bogged  down  the  re,  this  Is  but 
part  of  the  truth.  As  records,  especially  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  have  revealed  due  to  global 
misconceptions  and  the  erroi  eous  policies 
resulting  from  these,  the  Unlt<  il  States  like- 
wise maneuvered  to  get  Diem  a  nd  Thieu  into 
their  positions  of  power  and  ;o  keep  them 
there  so  long  as  they  did  not  1  hreaten  what 
were  perceived  by  critical  sect*  rs  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  genuine  UJ3.  Inter*  sts.  It  would 
thus  be  more  accurate  to  say  t  lat  Diem  and 
the  United  States  maneuvered  <  ne  another  to 
achieve  mutually  desirable  ga  ils. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  U.S.  Interests  that  (  ot  the  United 
States  little  by  little  into  Vietn  im  have  been 
completely  eliminated  from  the  foreign- 
policy  thinking  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Together  with  the  st  111  unclarlfled 
Interaction  between  the  U.S.  Elmbassy  and 
Malacanang  Palace  at  the  tin »  of  martial- 
law  declaration  and  the  bla  ant  pro-U.S. 
moves  of  Mr.  Marcos  soon  al  ;erwards,  the 
promise  of  a  U.S.  senator  to  Marcos  that 
Congress  will  soon  consider  t^e  subject  of 
Increased  aid  to  the  Phillppli^s  should  be 
a  cause  for  unease,  as  should  ba  those  reports 
of  American  military  support-actions  against 
FUlplno  guerrillas.  What  is  ma  e  disquieting 
is  to  realize  that  these  deveU  pments  have 
taken  place  In  relation  to  i  country  In 
which  due  to  the  same  mlsc(  inceptions  In 
foreign  policy  that  took  the  i  Tnited  States 
into  Vietnam  and  to  peculiar  1  Istorlcal  rea- 
sons, the  United  States  is  In  act  substan- 
tially Involved  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  appears  far  moi  s  deeply  em- 
bedded economically,  political  y,  and  mili- 
tarily in  the  Philippines  todaj  than  It  was 
In  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  tbe  rise  of  the 
Viet  Cong  In  the  middle  flftle! . 
V.S.  interests  and  the  Philipj  ine  economy 

American  multinational  corp  >ratlon8  con- 
trol assets  In  the  Philippines  (.mounting  to 
over  $2  billion  at  book  value.  Twenty-four 
of  the  fifty  largest  enterprises  :  n  the  Philip- 
pines are  American-owned.  A  jreat  part  of 
American  Investments  is  In  oil;  the  assets  of 
oil  companies,  most  of  whom  (re  American, 
exceed  $400  million.  Other  larg(  Investments 
are  found  In  mining,  bankln(  ,  heavy  ma- 
chineries, chemical-processing  and  metal 
fabrication.  American  Invest  nents  alone 
comprise  80  per  cent  of  the  tot  il  foreign  In- 
vestment In  the  Philippines. 
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How  is  it  that  American  coiipanles  can 
control  such  large  assets?  The  b4ii  Trade  Act 
of  1946,  later  re-named  the  Latirel-Langley 
Agreement  In  1954,  granted  Anfericans  the 
same  rights  as  Filipino  nationals  to  exploit 
natural  resources  and  engage  lii  any  profit- 
able economic  activity  In  the  Iphlllpplnes. 
This  agreement  was  originally  designed  to 
help  develop  the  Philippines  by  plimplng  dol- 
lars into  its  economy.  However,  Between  1956 
and  1965  alone,  American  corporations  In- 
vested $412  million,  84  per  cedt  of  which 
came  from  Philippine  financial  eources,  not 
from  American  sources,  thus  defeating  the 
Intent  of  the  Laurel-Langley  A^eement.  In 
fact,  the  same  study  shows  that  for  every  dol- 
lar from  the  United  States  invested  In  the 
Philippines,  $5  were  taken  back  tb  the  United 
States  during  this  same  ten-year  period. 
American  business  operations  re»ulted  in  an 
outflow  from  the  Philippines  of  $386.2  mil- 
lion against  a  total  Inflow  from  the  United 
States  of  $79.4  million. 

Moreover,  through  the  Econom  ,c  and  Tech- 
nical Agreement  of  1951,'  Amerl  ;an  advisers 
have  been  placed  at  high  levels  o '  the  Philip- 
pine government  to  help  formula  te  economic 
and  technical  plans  for  the  cour  try.  We  will 
not  at  this  point  hazard  a  gueis  as  to  the 
extent  these  American  advisers  have  Inter- 
ceded on  behalf  of  American  business  In- 
terests. 

What  has  been  the  relation  of  CT.S.  govern- 
ment policy  to  American  econorilc  Interests 
in  the  Philippines?  The  followli  g  historical 
account  may  serve  to  clarify  thl  i. 

American  bombing  In  the  effort  to  retake 
the  Philippines  left  ManUa  the  third  most 
ravaged  city  In  the  world  aftei  Hiroshima 
and  Warsaw.  The  U.S.  deigned  to  assist  Its 
badly  battered  colony  in  the  lorm  of  the 
Philippine  RehabUltatlon  Act  i\t  April  30, 
1946,  which  offered  dollar  aid  to  people  whose 
properties  and  businesses  had  bein  damaged. 
However,  the  enjoyment  of  this  act's  full 
benefits  was  made  contingent  on  the  passage 
of  the  Bell  Trade  Act  referred  t<  above.  The 
Bell  Trade  Act  stipulated  that  American 
citizens  and  corporations  be  i;lven  equal 
rights  as  Filipino  nationals  to  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  operate 
public  utilities  after  Independence  (The 
Trade  Act  was  later  updated  and  renamed 
the  Laurel-Langley  Agreement  of  1954  to  ex- 
pand American  rights  to  Include  $11  economic 
activities.  This  stipulation  clearly  violated 
the  PhUippine  Constitution  (i(rtlcle  XUI, 
Section  1;  Article  XIV,  Section  81,  whereup- 
on an  amendment  was  made  to 'the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  for  the  sole  pitfpoee  of  ac- 
commodating It.  Seen  In  retrospect,  the 
Philippine  government,  faced  with  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  wreaked  by  a  war  nc  t  of  Its  own 
making,  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
American  terms. 

The  granting  of  parity  rights  1  o  American 
nationals  In  the  Philippines  wa  not  to  be 
the  last  time  the  U.S.  Executive  branch 
would  exploit  its  position  of  sup  srlorlty  vis- 
a-vis the  Philippine  governmeni  on  behalf 
of  American  business  Interests.  In  1954,  the 
Philippine  Congress  passed  the  Philippine 
Retail  Trade  Nationalization  :aw,  which 
would  take  effect  In  1964  to  glvejallens  suf- 
ficient time  to  adjust.  This  law  ptovldes  that 
only  corporations  or  btislness  ffrms  wholly 
owned  by  Filipino  nationals  caq  engage  in 
retaU  trade.  When  the  law  took  effect  on 
June  19,  1964,  American  bjusinessmen 
branded  It  an  tl -American  and  proceeded  to 
frustrate  Its  Implementation,  gclng  to  the 
extent  of  demanding  that  Preside  at  Johnson 
pressure  the  Philippine  goverruaent.  In  a 
Joint  Communique  of  President  Johnson 
and  Macapagal,  President  Johns  sn  p>olnted 
out  "that  United  States  econom  c  relations 
with  the  Philippines  would  be  seriously  Im- 
paired If  an  enforcement  of  the  Philippine 
Retail  Trade  Nationalization  Law  were  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  long- established 
American    firms."    This    undoubtedly    con- 
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trlbuted  a  great  deal  to  the  notoriously  slow 
and  extremely  selective  Implementation  of 
the  law. 

The  wave  of  nationalism  now  sweeping  the 
Philippines  should  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  such  obvious  encroachments  on  the  na- 
tion's sovereignty  as  the  parity  Amendment. 
One  need  but  visualize  a  situation  in  which 
the  British  or  the  French  have  equal  eco- 
nomic rights  to  exploit  the  resouirces  of  this 
country  as  Americans  to  see  that  the  Filipino 
response  Is  predictable  and  Justified.  This 
leads  to  the  realization  that  friction  will  not 
be  eliminated  but  exacerbated  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  preferential  treatment 
through  authoritarian  means,  as  President 
Marcos  appears  to  be  doing. 
Military  presence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines 

Militarily,  the  U.S.  operates  23  military 
bases  on  180,000  acres  of  land  leased  for  99 
years  but  pays  no  rent.  (Some  rough  esti- 
mates place  the  probable  annual  rent  at  sev- 
eral million  dollars.)  There  are  about  20,- 
000  U.S.  servicemen  now  on  these  bases. 
Clark  Air  Base,  north  of  Manila,  is  one  of 
the  largest  air  bases  In  the  world  servicing 
F-4  Phantom  bombers  and  B-57  squadrons. 
Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base,  farther  north  of 
Manila  Is  the  largest  naval  base  In  Asia 
with  nuclear  submarine  facilities.  It  Is  the 
headquarters  and  supply  base  of  the  Pacific 
7th  Fleet  and  aircraft  carriers  Kitty  Hawk, 
Saratoga,  and  Coral  Sea. 

With  these  military  bases  In  mind,  the 
VS.  commitment  In  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1951  Is  stated  best  In  the  words 
of  President  Johnson  in  a  1964  communique: 
".  .  .  any  armed  attack  against  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  regarded  as  an  attack  against 
the  UJ3.  forces  stationed  there  and  against 
the  Uj8.  and  would  Instantly  be  repelled." 

Dxirlng  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee hesirlngs  of  September  30-Octo- 
ber  3,  1969,  "the  (Mutual  Defense)  Board 
considers  the  principal  threat  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  Communist  China  with  possible 
assistance  from  Internal  dissident  groups." 

With  further  questioning  by  Senator  Sy- 
mington, Admiral  Kauffman  agreed  that  "to- 
day there  is  no  threat  to  the  Philippines 
except  an  Internal  threat."  There  Is  thus  a 
possibility,  remote  though  It  may  be,  that 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  this  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  may  be  Interpreted  to  Include 
armed  attacks  by  FUlplno  nationals  and 
"would  Instantly  be  repelled." 

In  fact,  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory 
Group  (JUSMAG)  which  was  formed  under 
the  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance  Agree- 
ment of  1947  placed  U.S.  military  advisers  at 
high  levels  of  the  Philippine  Military  hier- 
archy to  aid  the  Philippine  Command  in  tlie 
planning  and  implementing  of  military  op- 
erations. One  of  the  main  tasks  of  JUSMAG 
Is  "to  assist  In  creating  a  Philippine  Internal 
security  capability."  One  of  the  many  mili- 
tary exercises  conducted  by  JUSMAG  was 
specifically  designed  to  train  both  American 
and  Filipino  troops  participating  In  the  ex- 
ercise in  the  conduct  of  counter-Insurgency 
activities.  This  exercise.  "Operation  Eagle's 
Nest"  and  later  re-named  "Operation  Cara- 
bao's  Trail,"  was  an  unconventional  warfare 
exercise  series  with  a  guerrilla  counter-insur- 
gency setting. 

Through  Joint  exercises  like  this,  through 
provisions  of  American  arms,  anununitlons 
and  other  military  supplies  to  the  Philippine 
Military,  and  even  through  some  direct  par- 
ticipation by  American  Military  personn?l  in 
counter-insurgency  activities.  "U.S.  military 
assistance  contributed  significantly  to  the 
success  of  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces  In 
.suppressing  the  HUK  [Plllpino  guerrilla] 
rebellion  In  the  1950's." 

Another  U.S.-run  program  which  has  bear- 
ings on  counter-insurgency  Is  the  "Public 
Safety  Program",  a  U.S. -AID  program  whose 
aim  IS  "to  strengthen  and  increase  the  ef- 


ficiency and  effectiveness  of  civil  police  and 
other  Philippine  governmental  organizations, 
both  national  and  local,  so  that  the  safety  of 
the  public  can  be  Improved  and  maintained." 
Total  U.S.  expenditures  on  this  program  tat 
fiscal  years  1969-1973  are  estinaated  at  $3.9 
million.  Public  Safety  Program  focuses  on 
upgrading  capabilities  In  key  operational 
areas — training,  communications.  Intelli- 
gence, mobility,  riot-control — so  as  to  Im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  local  police  appara- 
tus to  deal  with  guerrilla  activities,  provide 
urban  policing  Including  the  control  of  the 
civil  disturbances  and  riots,  etc.  This  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  other  U.S.  activities  In  the 
current  counter- Insurgency  effort,  will  be 
further  discussed  below. 

Through  the  Mutual  Defense  Board  orga- 
nized In  1958  most  of  the  mUitary  planning 
in  the  Philippines  is  done  Jointly  by  the  U.S. 
and  Philippine  Commands.  For  Instance,  the 
Board  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Porce-Phlllpplne  -Ur  Force  defense 
system.  In  the  Joint  planning,  the  U.S.  13th 
Air  Force  Is  assigned  to  co-handle  the  ai-  de- 
fense of  the  Philippines. 

All  In  all,  American  mUitary  aid  to  the 
PhUipplnes  has  totalled  $631.7  million  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  What  we  most  real- 
ize is  that  together  with  economic  aid,  which 
since  World  War  n  has  totalled  $1.26  billion, 
this  aid  must  now  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of 
the  qualitatively  new  character  of  the  Philip- 
pine government:  from  a  formal  democratic 
government  It  has  become  an  authoritarian 
regime.  And  as  the  experience  with  Pakistan, 
Greece,  and  Brazil  has  shown,  the  bulk  of 
such  aid  Is  used  in  establishing  a  military  and 
police  apparatus  to  quell  popular  discon- 
tent. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  1973) 

Filipino  Armt  Fights  Frttstratino  War 
(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

CoTABATO,  The  Philippines,  March  23. 

"Maximum  use,  I  said,  maximum  use." 

The  excited  Philippine  army  captain  had 
been  shouting  Into  his  field  radio  for  a  good 
10  minutes,  but  his  mortar  platoon  was  not 
responding.  Government  troops  had  found 
their  enemy,  Moslem  guerrillas,  the  hard 
way,  but  the  only  way  they  knew  how — by 
being  ambushed. 

"They  have  the  run  of  all  these  Moslem 
villages,"  said  a  major  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions, poking  his  wooden  pointer  at  a  tactical 
map.  "They  have  the  mass  support  and  we 
do  not  know  where  they  are  until  our  troops 
get  engaged.  We  can  only  respond  to  the 
enemy  attacks. 

memories  or  vcetnam 

It  seemed  all  very  familiar  to  Sgt.  Basllo 
Vlllanueva,  a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  who 
lounged  beside  the  Happy  Landing  BUtchen- 
ette  at  the  airstrip  three  miles  south  of  town 
waiting  for  someone  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 

"It's  Just  like  Vietnam,"  he  said.  "I  was  in 
Tay  Nlnh  for  two  years  with  Phllcag  (Philip- 
pine Civic  Action  Group.]  These  Moslems  are 
just  the  VC,  but  they  don't  have  mortars  yet. 

Over-all,  It  was  not  like  Vietnam,  not  by 
geography  or  intensity.  Yet  on  a  small  scale 
tlie  war  between  the  Philippine  Government 
and  Moslem  rebels  of  Mindanao — with  Its 
army  sweeps  and  rebel  ambushes,  and  the 
confiicting  statements  by  nearly  everyone — 
looks  like  a  miniature  Vietnam  on  a  slow  day. 

The  army  says  Cotabato  City  Is  secure,  but 
it  admits  that  rebel  snipers  sometimes  pick 
away  at  Jeeploads  of  troops  within  a  mile  of 
town.  Sources  close  to  the  rebels  say  they 
go  in  and  out  of  town  regularly. 

The  army  says  the  thousands  of  families 
here  fled  the  rebels  In  terror.  The  rebels  say 
the  army  burned  them  out. 

The  army  wants  more  military  equipment 
and  guns  from  the  United  States.  Townsfolk 
and  villagers  say  that  the  ponderoiis  use  of 
the  equipment  the  army  already  has  is  kill- 
ing civilians  and  destroying  their  homes. 


The  army  keeps  track  of  its  progress  with 
charts — a  guns  and  ammunition  chart,  a 
harassment-fire  chart  and  a  familiar  limova- 
tlon  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam,  the  com- 
bat scoreboard — 111  enemy  soldiers  kUled  and 
11  captured  as  of  March  22.  The  rebels  keep 
track  of  the  army  simply  by  watching  It. 
A  holding  action 

Heavy  fighting  broke  out  here  In  the  last 
days  of  February  and  Col.  HermUa  N. 
Ahorro,  the  quiet  and  concerned  commander 
of  regional  police,  had  bis  hands  full.  His 
men  prevented  the  rebels  from  taking  Co- 
tabato City  untU  the  army  arrived,  he  said. 
Then,  under  a  brigadier  general,  be  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  commander  of  a  new  force 
called  the  Central  Mindanao  conunand. 

Earlier,  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  had 
declared  martial  law  In  the  Philippines  and 
ordered  all  firearms  turned  in.  "We  collected 
21.000  guns  In  Cotabato  province  alone," 
Colonel  Ahorro  said.  "We  got  about  3.000 
heavy  rifles  and  some  50-callber  machine 
guns,  and  two  armored  cars." 

"But  it  was  mostly  Christians  who  turned 
them  In,"  the  colonel  said.  "That  was  the 
sad  part."  Then  the  rebels  attacked  and  the 
army  came  In. 

TIOOPS  DIG  BUNKERS 

Over  the  radio  today  came  a  report  that 
two  F-88  Sabre  Jets  were  en  route  from 
Cebu,  200  miles  to  the  north,  on  a  bombing 
and  strafing  mission.  At  the  airstrip,  two 
helicopters  laden  with  rifle  ammunition 
lifted  off,  churning  dust  toward  soldiers 
nearby,  some  wearing  white  t-shirts  labeled 
"Jungle  fighter." 

Other  troops  dug  bunkers  near  the  newly 
constructed  brigade  operations  center.  Crates 
of  supplies,  some  adorned  with  the  red, 
white  and  blue  handshaking  label  of  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, were  being  unloaded. 

Barebacked  soldiers  cranked  their  105-mm. 
artillery  guns  into  position,  then  fired  In 
the  direction  of  a  nearby  hill,  startling  civil- 
ians awaiting  the  next  commercial  flight 
out. 

"This  Is  their  stronghold,"  said  the  major 
In  charge  of  operations,  pointing  on  the  map 
to  Datu  Plang.  a  village  about  10  miles  to 
the  southeast.  "We  haven't  been  In  there — 
too  many  civilians." 

Soldiers  here  say  that  the  rebels  are 
primarily  Interested  in  kilimg  army  officers. 
So  In  the  last  few  days  field  officers  have 
removed  their  Identifying  badges  and  pretend 
to  be  enlisted  men. 

TROOPS  SEIZED  AND  F&ECD 

Recently  nine  enlisted  men  captured  by 
the  rebels  were  simply  lecttired  on  the  need 
to  overthrow  President  Marcos,  stripped  of 
their  weapons  and  set  free.  However,  a  22- 
man  army  platoon  led  by  a  lieutenant  disap- 
peared not  long  ago  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  captured. 

In  general,  rebel  tactics  have  been  frus- 
trating. A  typical  case  Involved  a  road  south 
of  the  airport.  The  rebels  have  been  blocking 
It  since  the  army  arrived. 

"Our  spotter  plane  has  been  watching  them 
every  day  barricading  the  road  and  digging 
a  ditch  across  it,"  a  colonel  said.  "So  today 
we  sent  a  company  down  there  to  clear  them 
out,  and  they  were  gone — no  contact." 

Two  Httkored  Rebels  Reported  Slain 
Manila,  March  26. — Military  officials  said 
today  that  Government  troops,  supported  by 
Jets  and  naval  gunfire,  killed  200  Moslem 
guerrillas  in  a  battle  In  the  southern 
Philippines. 

The  officials  said  that  In  terms  of  casualties 
the  battle  was  the  largest  In  the  recent 
warfare.  The  battle  began  Thursday  and 
ended  Saturday. 

Commodore  Oil  Jemandez  said  a  force  of 
300  to  400  "Moslem  revolutionaries"  seized 
the  town  of  Lebangan.  560  miles  southwest  ol 
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Manila,  Thursday  and  held  It  for  two  days 
before  Oovernment  forces  ousted  them. 


Development   Assistance   to   the  Republic 

OF  the  Philippines 

internal  secttritt 

The  overall  objective  of  the  USAID-Phlllp- 

I  In©     Internal     Security     Program     Is     to 

!  f.rengthen   and  Increase  the  efficiency  and 

<  .Tectlveness  of  civil  police  and  other  PhlUp- 

;  ine  governmental  organizations,  both  na- 

ilonal  and  local,  so  that  the  safety  of  the 

I'Ubllc  can  be  Improved  and  maintained. 

The  1966  Police  Act  created  a  Police  Com- 
mission and  charged  it  with  setting  police 
performance  standards,  the  training  of  local 
rollce,  and  with  Inspecting  and  auditing  clvU 
police  performance.  In  fulfillment  of  that 
responsibility  the  Commission  has  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  civilian 
police  departments  of  the  country.  USAID 
assists  the  Commission  In  the  areas  of  train- 
ing, police  Improvement,  communications 
and   records. 

Training 
The  training  phase  has  moved  forward  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Within  a  short  period,  the  Po- 
lice Commission  built  training  academies  in 
a  number  of  regional  areas  of  the  country 
and  for  the  first  time  the  government  was 
able  to  bring  training  within  the  reach  of 
local  policemen.  Police  academies  are  opera- 
tional in  Baguio.  Manila,  Legazpl,  Bacolod 
City,  Cebu,  Tacloban,  Cagayan  de  Oro,  and 
Zamboanga.  The  training  program  has  been 
a  significant  success,  overcoming  numerous 
logistics,  administration  and  staffing  prob- 
lems, yet  training  over  17,500  policemen. 

InitlaJly,  the  Police  Commission  directed 
its  efforts  to  training  police  chiefs  of  the 
nation's  city  and  municipal  forces,  and  a 
majority  of  the  chiefs  have  now  received 
command  training. 

USAID  public  safety  technicians  also 
worked  with  the  Police  Commission's  train- 
ing staff  in  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive three-month  basic  police  science 
course.  Classes  were  conducted  simultane- 
ously in  all  nine  academies  In  FY  1971.  The 
quality  of  the  courses  so  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  policemen  throughout  the  country 
that  the  Police  Commission  received  regis- 
trations far  in  excess  of  its  abUlty  to  ac- 
commodate the  candidates.  The  concept  of 
training  has  shifted  from  that  of  punishment 
to  recognition  and  reward. 

USAID  public  safety  technicians  and  Po- 
lice Commission  officers  also  worked  closely 
together  in  developing  specialized  training 
courses  in  Criminal  Investigation,  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement,  Personnel  Management,  In- 
structor Methods  and  other  specialized 
courses.  Over  5.380  policemen  completed  the 
Basic  Police  Science  Course:  and  specialized 
courses  were  completed  by  11,455  policemen. 
To  satisfy  the  heavy  demand  for  Instruc- 
tor.'-, in  the  National  training  program  se- 
lected Philippine  police  officers  are  screened 
by  a  Joint  National  Economic  Council-Po- 
lice Commission-USAID  Board  to  determine 
who  can  qualify  for  instructor  training  at 
the  International  Police  Academy  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment in  Washington,  D.C.  Under  this  and 
Flmllar  overseas  training  programs  USAID 
h.Ts  trained  255  Philippine  police  officers  In 
the  broad  spectrum  of  police  skills.  In  1971 
thirteen  officers  were  training  in  the  United 
States  two  of  whom  attended  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Police  Academy.  In  addition,  two 
members  of  the  Police  Commission  attended 
executive  training  sessions  in  the  United 
Stales. 

Police  improvement 
The  Police  Commission  established  a  model 
Improvement  program  for  each  city  police 
.'.epartment  located  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
regional  training  academies.  The  goal  Is  to 
develop  efficient  and  professional  police  orga- 
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nlzatlons  that  can  support 
"on-the-job"  training. 

A  continuing  activity  lor 
department  performance 
depth  svirveys  made  by 
USAID    teams    who 
tlonal,  operational  and 
cedures  tailored  for  the 
studied. 

In   FY    1971    such 
mented   In  Baguio,   Marikinfc 
colod   City,    Cebu   City 
de   Oro  and   Zamboanga. 
in    these   diverse    departmeiits 
contributions  to  the  national 
records  program. 
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Police  Commission  and 
worked   together  to  develop 
Identification  system  that 
needs  of  the  local   police    _ 
the  national  government.  Pu 
nlclans  developed  a  uniform 
system  which  is  being  imple 
the  year  there  was  a  gradua  [ 
ward  computer  operations, 
of  the  Peace  and  Order  Bill 
assumed  greater  administrative 
for  the  local  police  depari 
assistance  was  provided  in 
as  funds  to  automate  phas<  s 
Commission's  operation. 

Especially  noteworthy 
in  the  police  selection  prografi 
pervisory  and  management 
ducted  throughout  the  coun 
the    results    were    published 
months,  which  is  a  major  _ 
the  selection  system.  Considi 
exerted   toward   further   syst^_ 
for  Philippine  law  enforcemei  it 
Communicatioi  s 

To  help  the  dispersed  poU:e  departments 
communicate  with  one  anoth  !r  in  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcer  lent  activities 
USAID  gave  priority  to  the  e  itabllshment  of 
city,  municipal  and  provincl  U  communica- 
tions systems  in  selected 
country. 

Police  Commlsslon-USAll)  technicians 
surveyed  the  nation's  commu  nicatlons  facil- 
ities and  designed  a  practical ,  economic  sys- 
tem. This  year  the  Manili ,  metropolitan 
communications  network  (  Hetropol)  was 
modernized  with  more  versa  lie  equipment. 

Due  to  the  high  crime  rat(  in  the  metro- 
politan area  the  Police  C(  mmlsslon  and 
USAID  provided  continuous  t  schnlcal  assist- 
ance and  community  suppo  't  to  maintain 
"round-the-clock"  communl<  ations.  By  the 
end  of  June,  ten  city  and  mu  nlcipal  systems 
were  engineered  and  Installs  1.  Twenty  pro- 
vincial systems  had  been  com]  ileted.  The  net- 
work established  to  date  Is 
pletely  Integrated  law  enforcei  lent  communi- 
cations system  in  the  country 

City-Municipal  communlc  itlons  systems 
are  now  established  at  Marll  Ina,  San  Juan, 
Pasig,  Mandaluyong,  Navot  is,  Paranaque, 
Legazpl,  Bacolod  City,  Cebu  i  nd  Cagayan  de 
Dro. 

Provincial  communications 
the  following  provinces: 

1.  Misamis  Oriental. 

2.  Lanao  del  Norte. 

3.  Agusan  del  Norte. 

4.  Negros  Occidental. 

5.  Cebu. 

6.  Leyte  del  Norte. 

7.  Albay. 

8.  Benguet. 

9.  Ilocos  Norte. 

10.  La  Union. 

11.  Tarlac. 

12.  Bataan. 

13.  Zambales. 

14.  Bulacau. 

15.  Laguna. 

16.  Cavite. 

17.  Rizal. 
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18.  Hollo. 

19.  Cotabato  del  Sur. 

20.  Nueva  Eclja. 
Communications  systems 
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Participant  training  has  lon(; 
portant    part    of    the    technical 
program  of  AID  and  predecess<>r 
the  Philippines.  It  Is  AID  poUcj 
sponsored  training  programs 
port  of  specific  development 
wise  assist  in  advancing  a  __. 
development    goals.    Training 
abroad,  therefore,  is  directly  _ 
accomplishment   of   slgnlfican 
pine  development  objectives. 

Over  the  years.  Joint  UJ3 
velopment  programs  have  varied 
Ing  conditions  were  reflected  - 
in  the  country's  objectives  the 
nlcal  emphases  of  participant 
accordingly.   Thus,   the  collective 
of   Filipino   officials   and 
clans  with  respect  to  the  relative 
of  various  fields  of  developme  it 
training)  during  the  past  20 
reflected  In  the  focus  of  the  tr_ 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  USAID's 
slon  continued  its  program  o1 
Philippine  Gtovernment-USAID 
slstance  activities  by  providing  c, 
Ing  programs  for  132  Filipino  i 
their  potential  contribution  to 
velopment  ...  51  of  these 
ture  and  other  rural 
In  Internal  security;  47  In  health 
planning  and  12  in  a  nimiber 
supporting  Philippine  devi 

The  addition  of  the  132  ^ 

ed  in  FY  1971  brings  the  numbfr 
sent  abroad  for  training  since 
began  in  1952  to  a  total  of  3,899 
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[From  the  New  York 
Sept.  29,  1972] 

More  Politicians  Are  Arres^d 
Philippines 
(By  Tillman  Dxirdl^) 

Manila,   September   28. — Mofe 
polltlcans  were  arrested  today 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos's  drive  to  . 
Ipplnes  of  corrupt  officials  an<l 
suppress     crime     and     combal 
against  his  Government. 

Gov.  Eduardo  Joson  of 
two  members   of  Congress 
Pampanga    and    Carlos    In 
were  arrested.  The  arrests 
the  number  of  members  of 
Representatives  behind  bars, 
Joson  was  the  second  provincial 
tive  to  be  detained. 

No  charges  were  announced 
arrested  today,  but  they  are 
gaging  In  Illegal  trafficking  to 
men  and  weapons  that  Presider  t 
decided  must  be  eliminated. 

With   Governor  Joson's  arrest 
arms,    including    two    light 
were  reported  confiscated 
when  Governor  Lino  Bocalan 
arrested,  his  guns  were  confiscated 

Another  arrest  today  brough;  to  five  the 
number  of  mayors  of  small  cites  to  be  de- 
tained. Two  Judges  and  two  citi  councllmen 
of  a  small  city  near  Manila  were  among  more 
than  30  arrested  In  the  last  twc  days.  About 
lOO  others  were  picked  up  earlier 
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More  than  2,000  privately  owned  weapons 
have  been  confiscated.  Including  guns  taken 
from  the  homes  of  three  prominent  politi- 
cians In  Mr.  Marcos's  own  province  of  Elocoa 
Sur — Evarlsto  Slngson,  Cormellng  Crlsologo 
and  Vicente  Crlsologo. 

Two  operators  of  luxury  casinos  said  to 
have  been  the  scenes  of  crime  and  the 
huants  of  criminals  are  among  those  who 
have  been  detained. 

Meanwhile,  people  not  known  for  leftist 
activities  officially  regarded  as  subversive 
and  serving  the  Communist  threat  to  the 
country,  have  been  arrested  since  the  Marcos 
drive  began,  but  no  new  names  In  that  cate- 
gory have  been  announced.  People  on  the 
lower  levels  of  society,  with  criminal  records 
or  alleged  to  have  engaged  In  criminal  ac- 
tivities, have  been  arrested. 

The  President's  crackdown  on  lawlessness 
Is  apparently  keeping  the  Philippines  free  of 
crime.  No  Important  crime  has  been  re- 
ported anywhere  in  the  country  for  days. 

A  sense  of  order  and  tranquility  com- 
bined with  dismissal  of  corrupt  officials  and 
drives  to  clean  up  and  brighten  Manila  and 
other  centers,  have  brought  a  generally  fa- 
vorable reaction  toward  this  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos's  rule  by  martial  law.  People 
are  all  the  more  impressed  because  many  of 
those  arrested  are  old  Marcos  associates. 

"My  child  can  now  ride  a  bicycle  through 
the  streets  at  night  without  Its  being 
stolen,"  an  American  resident  of  Manila  re- 
marked today.  Up  to  a  week  ago  there  had 
been  an  ever-present  fear  of  thefts,  shoot- 
ings, knifings  and  general  violent  disorder. 
Going  out  at  night  on  foot  and  alone  v/as 
considered  a  foolish  risk. 

Approval  of  the  Marcos  measures  by  the 
business  community  has  been  Indicated  by  a 
rise  m  the  stock  market  and  a  levellng-off 
of  retail  prices  that  tended  to  rise  for  two 
days  after  Mr.  Marcos  proclaimed  martial 
law  on  Friday.  Bank  deposits  have  Increased. 

President  Marcos,  apparently  concentrating 
his  cleanup  in  Luzon  and  the  Manila  area, 
has  not  yet  tackled  the  Dlsayan  Islands  and 
the  big  southern  Island  of  Mindanao,  where 
local  politicians  command  some  of  the  larg- 
est "private  armies  "  in  the  Islands. 

On  Mindanao,  Mr.  Marcos  will  have  to  face 
the  armed  Christian  and  Moslem  bands  that 
have  been  fighting  each  other  there.  Some 
Moslem  leaders  have  "armies"  several  hun- 
dred strong. 

In  Manila,  an  injunction  that  persons  per- 
mitted to  own  guns  must  keep  them  at  home 
or  In  places  of  business  Is  generally  being 
observed.  No  longer  do  prominent  individuals 
ride  through  the  city  with  armed  guards  in 
the  front  seats  of  their  cars. 

Officials  spoke  today  of  a  sharp  drop  ih 
the  availability  of  such  dangerous  drugs  as 
heroin  in  the  last  few  days  and  attributed  it 
to  the  arrests  of  prominent  people  suspected 
of  involvement  in  drug  smuggling.  American 
officials  believe  that  the  Marcos  drive  will 
greatly  ease  the  danger  of  heroin's  entering 
the  Philippines  and  falling  into  the  hands 
of  American  servicemen  at  the  big  bases 
at  Clark  Field  and  Subic  Bay. 


Manila  Imposes  Strict  Censorship  on  News 
Media 

Sydney,  Australia. — The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  drastic  curbs  on  the 
news  media  and  the  activities  of  newsmen 
under  martial  law  declared  last  week. 

A  copy  of  the  directive  on  policies  and 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Information  in  Manila  has  been  received 
here. 

A  departmental  order  says  that  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  must 
print  and  broadcast  accurate,  objective, 
straight  news  reports  of  positive  national 
value  that  are  consistent  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  meet  the  dangers  that  it 
said  brought  on  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law. 


editorializing  is  out 

None  of  these  media  may  issue  any  edi- 
torial opinion,  commentary  or  asides,  or  any 
political,  unauthorized  or  objectionable  ad- 
vertising under  the  rules.  Society  news  Is 
harmed,  and  no  extraneous  material  may  be 
inserted  In  any  sports  or  entertainment  ar- 
ticle or  broadcast. 

The  order  expressly  prohibits  what  It  calls 
materials  that  tend  to  incite  or  inflame 
people  against  the  Government  or  Its  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  materials  that  un- 
dermine the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  Government  or  any  of  its  arms. 

The  Department  also  prohibits  dissemina- 
tion of  material  that  it  considers  seditious, 
without  definitely  established,  well  Identified, 
verifiable  sources,  or  material  based  on  alle- 
gation or  conjecture  rather  than  fact. 

It  also  bans  down-grading  or  Jeopardizing 
the  military  or  law-enforcement  authorities 
and  their  operations;  abetting,  glorifying  or 
sensationalizing  crime,  disorder,  lawlessness 
and  violence;  fomenting  of  opinions  and  ac- 
tivities contrary  to  law,  or  arousing  or  even 
tending  to  arouse  fear,  panic,  confusion, 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  among  the  people. 

Informative  foreign  news  items  may  be 
reported,  but  not  those  that  fall  within  the 
list  of  prohibitions.  Foreign  correspondents 
in  the  Philippines  will  be  bound  by  the  same 
rules  that  apply  to  domestic  news  media, 
the  order  says  but  no  foreign  dispatch  will 
be  filed  that  impugns,  discredits,  questions 
or  criticizes  any  "positive"  effort  of  the 
government. 

All  material  for  publication  Internally  or 
abroad  must  be  cleared  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Information,  according  to  its  order, 
and  any  correspondent  who  files  a  dispatch 
will  be  held  accountable  for  any  alteration  in 
his  copy  when  it  is  published  or  broadcast. 

The  order  says  that  amendments  or  modi- 
fications in  the  rules  can  be  made  without 
notice.  Cameramen  are  prohibited  from 
photographing  military  Installations  or 
operations,  airports  or  seaports  or  the  Mal- 
acanang  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Film  may  be  shipped  abroad  only  by 
authorization  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Information. 

The  guidelines  prohibit  printing  houses 
from  printing  anything  for  public  distribu- 
tion without  written  authorization  from  the 
department.  Printers  are  barred  from  print- 
ing any  text  that  falls  under  the  prohibi- 
tions. 

Reports  reaching  Sydney  say  that  when 
martial  law  went  into  effect  last  Friday 
morning,  all  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  were  closed  down  except  for  one 
paper,  The  Dally  Express,  and  one  television 
network  and  several  radio  stations  that  had 
been  serving  as  mouthpieces  for  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

Since  then  authorization  has  been  g/anted 
to  one  other  daUy,  the  PhUippines  Herald, 
to  resume  publication  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines.  One  more  radio  and  television 
network  has  been  authorized.  But  six  other 
dally  newspapers,  including  The  Manila 
Times,  the  largest  paper  in  the  Philippines, 
are  still  closed.  Joaquin  Roces,  the  publisher, 
has  been  arrested  on  imspecified  charges. 

Reports  reaching  here  say  that  Philippine 
censorship  has  precluded  the  dissemination 
of  almost  all  news,  save  for  official  releases 
and  statements. 

Mr.  Roces  is  only  one  of  many  prominent 
newspapermen  who  have  been  arrested. 
Others   Include   the   following: 

Max  Sollven,  one  of  Mr.  Roces's  chief 
columnists  on  The  Times  and  a  consistent 
critic  of  President  Marcos;  Rosalinda  Galang, 
a  Times  reporter;  Armando  Doronila,  editor 
of  The  Dally  Chronicle;  Roberto  Ordonnez,  a 
staff  member  of  The  Daily  Herald:  Teodoro 
Locsin,  editor  of  the  weekly  Free  Press;  Napo- 
leon Rama,  a  writer  for  The  Free  Press;  Luis 
M.    Mauricio,     publisher    of    The    Weekly 


Graphic,  and  the  Rev.  Cornello  Lagerway,  a 
Dutch  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  an  editor 
of  Catholic  publications. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  30,  1972) 

Marcos  Steps  Up  His  Purge  op  Covcen- 

ment   Employes 

(By  Tillman  Durdln) 

Manila. — President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
stepped  up  his  purge  of  government  employe^ 
considered  corrupt,  surpUis  or  incompetent 
by  dropping  452  persons  today  from  state 
employment. 

At  the  same  time,  he  called  for  every  Gov- 
vernment  employe  to  submit  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation by  Oct.  15,  indicating  that  by  this 
time  it  would  be  decided  whose  resignations 
would  be  accepted  and  whose  rejected.  It 
was  estimated  there  are  400,000  employes  of 
the  Philippines  national  government,  and  It 
has  been  reported  that  as  many  as  a  third 
of  these  may  be  dropped. 

In  a  radio-television  broadcast,  Mr.  Marcos 
announced  that  he  had  promulgated  a  new 
set  of  civil-service  regulations  that  provided 
for  discharge  without  hearings  and  reviews, 
which  in  the  past  have  blocked  dismissals. 

ASKS     JUDGES     TO     RESIGN 

In  the  broadcast,  he  said  he  was  cleaning 
out  government  ranks  as  part  of  the  reform 
program  he  is  pursuing  under  martial  law 
proclaimed  a  week  ago.  He  said  the  reform 
would  Include  the  Judiciary  and  announced 
that  he  had  dismissed  all  but  two  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

The  president  has  banned  strikes,  but  pre- 
sumably the  court  will  still  function  in  set- 
tling labor-management  differences. 

Mr.  Marcos  said  he  had  asked  some  of  the 
Judges  of  the  lower  courts  to  come  to  his 
office  and  had  requested  that  they  resign. 

The  452  dropped  today  were  chiefiy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

These  two  bureaus  reportedly  have  been 
among  the  most  corrupt  In  the  Government. 
Officials  in  these  departments  are  said  to 
have  taken  money  for  ignoring  Income  and 
other  tax  evasions  or  permitting  smuggling 
at  seaports  and  airports. 

A  cleanup  in  these  two  departments,  ob- 
servers say,  could  increase  Government  rev- 
enues by  a  huge  amount,  some  say  by  as 
much  as  100  per  cent. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  Judiciary  have  for 
long  been  targets  of  allegations  that  some 
Judges  take  bribes.  Issuing  injunctions  for  a 
price  has  allegedly  been  a  frequent  practice, 
which  is  said  to  have  blocked  Governmeat 
development  projects. 

For  example,  wealthy  individuals  are  said 
to  have  been  able  to  get  injunctions  that  haxe 
prevented  the  Public  Works  Department 
from  demolishing  illegal  river  dikes  or  bviild- 
Ing  essential  roads. 

COMMUNIST    IS    DENIED 

Meanwhile  arrests  of  Individuals  for  alleged 
crimes  or  proscribed  political  activities  con- 
tinued today,  but  only  one  new  name  was 
officially  released.  It  was  that  of  Luis  Beltran. 
a  newspaper  columnist  who  has  been  a  severe 
critic  of  the  Marcos  Government. 

In  the  criminal  roundup,  the  biggest  event 
of  the  last  24  hours  has  been  a  raid  on  a 
drug  laboratory  in  Manila  where  heroin  was 
refined  from  a  morphine  base.  The  raid,  car- 
ried out  by  agents  of  the  Constabulary  anti- 
narcotics  unit,  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  14 
kilograms,  about  31  pounds,  of  almost  pure 
heroin. 

The  raid  resulted  In  the  first  positive  evi- 
dence that  heroin  was  being  produced  In  the 
Philippines.  Heretofore  it  had  been  believed 
that  the  heroin  was  being  smuggled  from 
Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong. 

Arrested  in  the  raid  were  seven  men,  ail 
with  Chinese  names. 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1972] 
FoRTT-NiNi:  Arbesteo  in  Philippines 
Include  Opposition  Leader 
( By  Tillman  Durdin ) 
Manila. — The  Government  said  today  that 
49   Filipinos — among   them  six   members  of 
Congress,  two  provincial  governors  and  sev- 
eral   newsmen — were    being   detained   under 
the  state  of  martial  law  Imposed  over  the 
weekend. 

The  ll*t  of  those  detained,  who  the  Gov- 
ernment said  included  many  persons  con- 
nected with  Communist-front  organizations, 
was  made  public  by  Francisco  S.  Tatad.  the 
Information  Secretary.  He  said  that  the  en- 
tire country  was  calm  and  that  It  had  been 
free  even  of  wdlnary  crime  for  the  last  two 
days. 

I  In  Washington,  a  Philippine  Cabinet 
member  said  that  martial  law  might  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  two  years  to  allow  the 
Government  to  control  subversion  and  carry 
out  social  reforms.  In  Tokyo,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Philippine  House  of  Representatives  said 
that  the  decision  to  impose  the  emergency 
rule  had  long  been  planned.  | 

The  emergency  measures  brought  strin- 
gent control  of  Information  but  relatively 
moderate  restraints  on  general  public  ac- 
tivity and  this  evidently  has  contributed  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  widespread  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  presidential  order.  There 
were  no  reports  of  open  resistance  from 
anywhere  in  this  country  of  39  million 
people. 

In  Manila  today,  there  were  special  giiards 
around  Important  military  and  civil  estab- 
lishments but  few  signs  elsewhere  of  un- 
usual military  control. 

Businesses  reopened  as  usual  after  the 
weekend  and  carried  on  without  disruption 
except  for  heavy  withdrawals  from  some 
banks,  spurred  by  rumors — which  were  of- 
ficially denied — that  the  Government  was 
planning  to  confiscate  deposits. 

The  Government  announced  a  rigid  set  of 
guidelines  for  news  censorship,  forbidding 
criticism  of  the  Government,  banning  so- 
ciety reporting,  placing  severe  restrictions  on 
foreign  correspondents  and  curtailing  the 
types  of  foreign  news  disseminated  in  the 
country. 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  instituted 
martial  law  with  a  proclamation  that  this 
emergency  step  was  necessary  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  combat  Communist  insurrection- 
ary violence,  backed  by  an  unnamed  foreign 
power.  He  also  perceived  threats  to  national 
stability  caused  by  other  forms  of  lawlessness 
and  disruption.  Including  an  independence 
movement  among  Filipino  Moslems  in  west- 
em  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  aided  by  foreign 
political  and  economic  Interests. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  by  the 
unnamed  foreign  power  he  meant  China.  As- 
sistance to  the  Moslems  is  believed  coming 
from  the  Malaysian  state  of  Sabah  and  from 
sources  In  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Marcos  gave 
no  indication  of  how  long  he  planned  to  keep 
martial  law  in  effect. 

The  Philippine  President  has  confined 
martial-law  measures  mostly  to  security  and 
political  spheres.  Civil  government  functions 
go  on  as  usual  under  general  military  stirveU- 
lance,  and  the  courts  are  continuing  to  fxinc- 
tlon  except  in  cases  involving  presidential  au- 
thority, security,  public  order  and  crimes  by 
public  officials. 

Mr.  Tatad  announced  that  arrests  were 
continuing  of  people  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  associated  with  subversive  activity, 
or  for  other  reasons  that  the  Government 
deemed  to  require  custody. 

Mr.  Tatad  said  that  altogether  53  pec^Ie 
had  been  detained  but  that  foxir  of  these  were 
released  because  of  mistaken  Identity. 

Notable  among  those  still  being  held  were 
Senator  Benlgno  S.  Aquino  Jr..  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Opposition  Liberal  party,  who  Is 
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The  spokesman  said  that 
railway  services  and  all  means 
tlon  between  the  country 
world  bad  been  made  normal 
marshals  had  been  authorized 
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On  September  21,  1072,  Prei  ident  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  of  the  Philippines  i  nacted  Proc- 
lamation No.  1081,  which  suspe  ided  all  clvU 
liberties,  instituted  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  Imposed  Martial  I>aw  all  o\  er  the  coun- 
try. Marcos  subsequently  ordered  the  arrest 
of  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  politi- 
cal dissidents.  Including  leaders  of  oppoeition 
political  parties  and  leading  Joutnallsts.  Most 
of  those  arrested  are  being  conflbed  in  prison 
untu  they  can  be  tried  by  extra-  egal  military 
tribunals. 

Although  It  Is  widely  suspected  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  given  its  unofficial 
blessing  to  the  Marcos  dlctaiorshlp,  very 
little  has  come  to  light  about  (Jirect  Am^l- 
can  Involvement  In  the  currenit  wave  of  re- 
pression. On  the  basis  of  U.S.  Government 
documents  and  Philippine  news;  >aper  reports, 
however,  it  is  ptossible  to  reconst  ruct  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (USAID)  In  organizing,  financing  and 
training  the  Philippine  police  apparatus. 

Very  soon  after  he  assumed  <|fflce  In  1966, 
President  Marcos  began  searching  for  ways 
to  improve  the  capacity  of  Philippine  poUce 
agencies  to  control  and  suppress  Insur- 
gent political  movements — incluplng  student 
groups,  labor  organizations,  peaamt  societies, 
etc.  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  A^rll  12,  1966, 
was  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  the 
head  of  the  USAID  mission,  and] 
of  USAID's  Public  Safety  Dlvlsl 
suit  of  this  meeting,  it  was  agrl,=».  m»t  uiv 
Public  Safety  Division  (PSD)  w^uld  conduct 
a  three-month  survey  of  law  enforcement  op- 
erations In  the  PhUlpplnes,  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  a  U.S.|.backed  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  Philippine  police 
apparat\i8. 

The  PSD  report,  "Survey  of  Pi  illpplne  Law 
Enforcement,"  was  submitted  U)  USAID  Di- 
rector Wesley  Heraldson  by  Survey  chief 
Frank  Walton  on  February  13,  1  >67.  This  re- 
port, and  the  recommendations  \t  contained 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  reorganltatlon  of  the 
Philippine  police,  and  for  a  etrongly  up- 
graded PSD  presence  In  the  coui  itry.  The  re- 
port Included  a  thorough  analysl  s  of  existing 
police  activities  In  the  Phlllppli  es,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  police  ca- 
pabilities in  such  areas  as  tralnl  ig,  manage- 
ment, telecommunications,  crlml  aalistlcs,  re- 
cords, and  Internal  security.  Great  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  need  for  bett  ir  coordina- 
tion between  local  and  national  police  agen- 
cies, and  between  the  police,  thfe  Philippine 
Constabulary  (a  para-mllltary  oitanlzatlon) , 
the  National  Bureau  of  Investlga  :ion  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines. 

Walton,  the  Survey  chief,  ha  a  served  as 
Public  Safety  Advisor  In  South  Vietnam  In 
the  early  I960's,  and  became  chlel  of  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Division  there  after  cor  ipletlng  the 
PhUlpplne  report:  In  both  ca  >acities,  he 
presided  over  a  massive  expansion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  police  force  I  as  part  of 
the  CIA's  campaign  to  liquidate  (he  political 
apparatus  of  the  National  Llberitlon  Front. 
Other  members  of  the  survey  tei  m  Included 
George  E.  Miller,  who  served  ia  a  Public 
Safety  Advisor  In  Peru  and  B  -azll  before 
Joining  the  Survey  team;  Paul  B  a.tz,  a  tele- 
communications expert  assigned  to  USAID's 
Office  of  Public  Safety  (OPS)  lu  Washing- 
ton, and  Air  Force  Col.  Samuel  ]  'esacreta  of 
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the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Coun- 
terlnsurgency  and  Special  Actions  (SACSA) 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PSD  survey  team  worked  very  closely 
with  members  of  the  Philippine  Police  Com- 
mission (POLCOM),  a  high-level  agency  cre- 
ated by  the  Police  Act  of  1966  to  "achieve  and 
attain  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  In  the  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  operation  of 
local  police  agencies  with  the  end  in  view 
that  peace  and  order  may  be  maintained 
more  effectively."  After  submission  of  the 
Survey  report,  USAID  Public  Safety  Division 
officers  worked  alongside  POLCOM  members 
to:  strengthen  Philippine  police  training  pro- 
grams; to  Install  an  automated  police  rec- 
ords system  in  Manila;  to  establish  an  Inter- 
locked police  telecommunications  system 
linking  Manila  with  local  and  provincial  po- 
lice agencies;  to  centralize  police  manage- 
ment functions  In  regional  police  headquar- 
ters; and  to  upgrade  riot  control  training  In 
the  municipalities. 

The  Joint  PSD-POLCOM  program  bore  Its 
first  fruits  with  the  creation,  on  July  4,  1967, 
of  the  Philippine  Police  Metropolitan  Com- 
mand (METRdCOM)  m  ManUa — a  central- 
ized command  with  Jurisdiction  over  all  riot- 
control  and  Internal  security  operations  In 
the  capital  district.  USAID  has  provided 
METROCOM  with  computerized  records 
equipment  and  a  modern  police  communica- 
tions system.  METROCOM  riot-control  forces 
receive  training  in  "modern  crowd-control 
methods  and  procedures"  from  U.S.  Instruc- 
tors at  police  schools  and  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary's Special  Warfare  Training  Center 
at  Laur,  Nueva  Eclja.  These  forces  used  U.S.- 
Bupplied  riot  gear  m  the  brutal  suppression 
of  anti-government  demonstrations  in  Janu- 
ary 1970  and  May  1971. 

In  1969,  following  a  period  of  increased 
clvU  strife  and  incipient  guerrilla  activity, 
the  United  States  upgraded  Its  Public  Safety 
program  m  the  PhUlpplnes  under  the  new 
title,  USAID-PhUipplne  Internal  Security 
Program.  Total  U.S.  expenditures  on  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1969-1973  are  estimated 
at  $3.9  million — a  substantial  Increase  over 
the  earlier  Public  Safety  program,  which  to- 
talled «1.9  million  for  the  period  1961-1968. 

The  aim  of  this  program,  according  to  the 
USAID  report  on  Development  Assistance  to 
the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  for  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1971,  Is:  "to  strengthen  and  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  civil 
police  and  other  PhUlpplne  governmental 
organizations,  both  national  and  local,  so 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  can  be  im- 
proved and  maintained."  Specific  objectives, 
according  to  USAID's  Program  and  Project 
Presentation  to  the  Congress  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1072,  Include:  "(1)  Improving  m- 
coimtry  training  of  civil  police:  (2)  expand- 
ing and  modernizing  communication  net- 
works: and  (3)  Improving  the  effectiveness 
of  selected  municipal  and  provincial  police 
forces." 

As  In  other  countries  where  pro-U.S.  client 
regimes  are  threatened  by  popular  discon- 
tent and  a  growing  revolutionary  momen- 
tum, the  U.S.  Public  Safety  program  In  the 
PhUlpplnes  Is  concerned  with  upgrading  po- 
lice capabUlties  in  key  operational  areas — 
training,  communications.  Intelligence,  mo- 
bUlty,  riot-control — so  as  to  improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  local  police  apparatus  to:  spy 
on  political  activists  and  opposition  politi- 
cal organizations,  suppress  strikes  and  mass 
demonstrations,  control  and  Intimidate  the 
InhEMJitanta  of  minority  or  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods and  districts,  and  protect  Ameri- 
can-owned businesses  from  guerrilla  attack 
or  labor  unrest.  Thus  USAID's  Fiscal  1972 
Congressional  Presentation  lists  these  goals 
for  its  police  program  In  Asia: 

Specifically,  the  Public  Safety  programs  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  key  institu- 
tional   elements,    such    as    communications 


networks  and  training  systems;  on  better  ad- 
ministration and  management  leading  to  the 
effective  use  of  resources;  the  Improvement 
of  rural  paramilitary  police  ability  to  prevent 
and  deal  with  guerrilla  activities;  the  provi- 
sion of  effective  police  services  at  the  ham- 
let level;  the  Improvement  of  urban  policing, 
including  the  humane  control  of  civil  dis- 
turbances and  riots." 

PSD  accomplishments  in  the  Philippines  to 
date,  according  to  the  1972  presentation,  are 
listed  as  follows:  "Training  In  11  different 
coxirses  conducted  at  7  new  training  centers 
was  received  by  10,540  policemen.  Technical 
assistance  in  the  fields  of  organization  and 
administration,  records  and  Identification, 
criminal  investigation,  tactical  operations 
and  logistics  was  being  provided  to  the  police 
departments  of  11  cities  and  municipalities; 
communications  systems  had  been  estab- 
lished in  12  provinces;  mobile  patrol  systems 
In  6  cities  and  municipalities:  and  commu- 
nications technicians  and  1,895  operators  had 
been  trained." 

The  massive  program  Is  supervised  by  the 
U.S.  PubUc  Safety  mission  in  Manila,  headed, 
as  of  June  1972,  by  Stanley  W.  Guth.  Other 
U.S.  Public  Safety  personnel  in  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  Include:  Frank  R.  Smith,  a  telecom- 
munications expert,  and  Public  Safety  advis- 
ors Edward  R.  Bishop,  Edward  G.  Boyce,  Wal- 
ter E.  Kreutzer,  Edward  Merseth  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Rogers.  Boyce,  Merseth  and  Rogers  all 
came  to  Manila  after  serving  as  advisors  to 
the  Saigon  police  aparatus;  Bishop  and 
Kreutzer  formerly  served  as  Public  Safety 
advisors  in  Burma  and  Panama,  respectively. 
These  men  are  In  dally  contact  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  Philippine  police  apparatus, 
and  thus  are  Intimately  Involved  in  the  wave 
of  repression  unleashed  by  Marcos  under  the 
material  law  edict. 

The  Public  Safety  project,  according  to 
USAID  documents  and  Philippine  govern- 
ment reports,  is  currently  focused  on  these 
three  program  areas : 

Training:  Under  USAID  sponsorship,  every 
Philippine  police  patrolman  is  scheduled  to 
receive  a  basic  3-month  course  In  "police 
science"  at  one  of  8  regional  academies  by 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1973.  More  In- 
tensive courses  will  be  provided  for  4,000 
corporals  and  3,600  lieutenants,  and  several 
thousand  police  specialists  will  receive  ad- 
vanced training  in  communications,  crimi- 
nalistics. Intelligence  operations  and  riot- 
control.  U.S.  police  textbooks.  Including 
manuals  on  riot  control,  are  normally  used 
In  these  courses.  At  least  five  U.S.  Public 
Safety  advisers  work  full-time  with  Philip- 
pine Instructors  to  develop  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods  for  this  effort. 

Records  and  Identification :  USAID,  In  con- 
Junction  with  POLCOM  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  (NBI),  has  undertaken 
a  major  effort  to  establish,  by  FY  1973,  an 
Integrated  Intelligence  'records  network  com- 
posed of:  a)  a  criminal  Investigation  system 
based  on  fingerprints:  b)  a  nationwide  com- 
puter-based crime  reporting  system.  This 
network  will  be  served  by  the  Philippine 
Constabulary's  Law  Enforcement  Automated 
Data  System  (LEADS)  and  Crime  Informa- 
tion and  Data  Processing  Center  (CRIDPC), 
located  at  the  Department  of  National  De- 
fense Computer  Center  at  Camp  Agulnaldo. 
Both  LEADS  and  CRIDPC  are  hooked  up 
with  an  Inter-Pollce  Coordinating  Center 
(IPCC)  at  Camp  Crame,  a  centralized  com- 
mand center  that  oversees  police  and  con- 
stabulary operations  in  Central  Luzon.  IPCC 
reportedly  houses  a  "United  Intelligence 
Operations  Group"  whose  dossiers  on  political 
activists  were  used  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  those  arrested  under  the  martial  law 
decree. 

Communications:  USAID  funds  are  being 
used  to  install  a  nationwide  Law  Enforce- 
ment   Communications    System    (LECS)    to 


link  provincial  and  municipal  police  agen- 
cies with  the  central  police  apparatus  in 
Manila.  In  addition,  PSD  wiU  establish  a 
province-wide  communications  system  lii 
most  provinces,  and  local  systems  In  2') 
selected  municipalities.  LECS,  scheduled  tu 
be  fully  operational  by  FY  1973,  wUl  permit 
Marcos  and  his  lieutenants  to  mount  co- 
ordinated sweeps  against  political  dissidents 
and  other  Insurgent  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

This  data  conclusively  demonstrates 
that — as  m  the  case  of  other  Asian  dictator- 
ships— the  United  States  government  is  pro- 
viding full  support  and  backing  to  the  polic ; 
apparatus  of  the  Marcos  regime 

(By  Michael  T.  Klare/staff  member,  the 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America.) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29,  19721 
Marcos   Claims   Guidance   From   God 

Manila,  November  28. — President  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos  said  today  that  he  was 
"guided  by  God"  means  he  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law  In  the  Philippines  to  prevent  a  right  - 
wing  coup  against  his  government. 

Addressing  some  300  members  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Historical  Society  at  the  presidential 
palace,  Marcos  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
that  he  signed  the  martial  law  proclamation 
on  Sept.  17,  five  days  before  It  was  put  into 
effect. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15,  1972] 
Letter   to   the   Prestoent 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon,  martial  law  has  been  de- 
clared in  my  country,  the  Philippines,  by 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos.  In  domg  so  he 
has  broken  his  sacred  covenant  with  his  peo- 
ple when  he  took  his  oath  of  office  "to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution."  Instead 
he  used  It  to  seize  power  and  Institute  a  one- 
man  rule  through  the  mUitary.  He  has  al- 
ready given  notice  that  he  wUl  not  abide  by 
any  contrary  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  yet  to  rule  whether  the  situation 
warranted  his  resort  to  this  drastic  measure. 

President  Marcos  has  stifled  all  legitimate 
dissent  by  incarcerating  his  political  enemies 
and  critics  in  the  press  and  by  his  total  sup- 
pression of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

He  has  set  aside  Congress,  abolished  all 
civil  processes  and  decreed  by  personal  fiat 
new  crimes  punishable  by  death  and  triable 
only  by  a  mUltary  tribunal.  He  has  Instituted 
a  rigid  censorship  on  news  dispatches  abroad, 
on  domestic  and  foreign  mail  and  on  radio 
and  telephone  communications. 

The  Philippines  Is  now  In  fact  a  police  state 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  not  at  war  and 
the  Communist  rebellion  In  a  country  of  38 
million  people  poses  only  a  very  minor  threat 
to  the  duly  constituted  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Defense  Secretary,  on  the  eve  of 
martial  law  there  were  only  1,000  armed  dis- 
sidents with  a  combat  support  of  6,000  and  a 
mass  base  of  100,000. 

As  with  other  concerned  Filipinos,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  grave  Uls  of  our  society  could 
be  cured  In  time  through  the  democratic 
process.  As  long  as  the  avenues  for  reforms 
such  as  free  elections,  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  were  open  we  felt  that  the  needed  re- 
forms could  be  achieved  by  peaceful  means 
through  the  ballot. 

But  with  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
and  the  institution  by  President  Marcos  of 
an  absolutist  regime,  these  avenues  are  now 
closed.  We  will  now  have  to  fight  on  two 
fronts  for  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  our  clvU  liberties — against  the  Marcos 
absolutist  regime  on  one  hand  and  against 
the  Communists  on  the  other. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  in  the  United  States 
when  martial  law  was  declared.  I  owe  it  to  my 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
freedom  to  Inform  the  American  people  of  the 
true  conditions  in  my  country.  I  have  served 
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my  Oovenunent  in  the  Implementation  of  our 
social  Justice  programs  under  two  adminis- 
trations— that  or  President  Ramon  Magsaysay 
and  of  President  Marcos. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose 
tradition  of  liberty  and  freedom  gave  birth 
to  our  own  to  give  me  and  other  Phlllplnos 
like  me  political  asylum  until  such  time  as 
our  Constitution  Is  fully  restored. 

Raoul  H.  Beloso, 
Ctiairman,   Small  Farmers  Commission. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


Unhappily,  those  of  us  who 
hopes   were   proved  naive, 
hundred  days,  Marcos  has 
the  country  of  Its  democratic 
converted  It  Into  a  new 
Freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
been  squelched.  And 
more  and  more  like  a  Fillplna 
ing  the  country  by  the  nose 
late  Indonesian  dictator 
mocracy" — and   what   Marcoi 
tutional  authoritarianism 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jnn.  18,  1973] 
Da&k  Days  in  Maniu^ 
Yesterday  was  another  dark  day  for  free- 
dom in  Asia  as  P>resldent  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos extended  martial  rule  Indefinitely  while 
proclaiming  a  new  Constitution — one  which, 
even  if  It  is  eventually  Invoked,  would  give 
him  sweeping  new  powers.  Mr.  Marcos'  re- 
sort to  obviously  rigged  citizens'  assemblies 
to  gain  a  flgleaf  of  public  approval  for  his 
draoonlan  measures.  Instead  of  the  plebiscite 
he  originally  promised,  is  a  clear  indication 
that  his  descent  Into  tyranny  does  not  enjoy 
the  near-universal  acceptance  that  he  has 
claimed. 

Such  support  may  still  be  forthcoming  if 
the  regime  speedily  implements  the  sweeping 
reforms  Mr.  Marcos  pledged  when  he  first 
seized  arbitrary  power  last  September  and  If 
there  ,1s  early  headway  toward  a  return  to 
constitutional  processes.  The  gloomier  pros- 
pect, however,  is  that  authoritarian  rule, 
once  firmly  established,  will  grow  progres- 
sively more  repressive  and  corrupt,  alienat- 
ing the  more  moderate  elements  Ln  Filipino 
society  and  driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
extremist  groups  that  Mr.  Marcos  has  vowed 
to  stamp  out. 

There  Is  real  danger  that  the  Philippines, 
thus  polarized,  will  go  the  way  of  Vietnam 
and  erupt  into  civil  strife  In  a  country  Ideally 
suited  for  guerrilla  warfare.  Washington  so 
far  has  preserved  an  embarrassed  silence 
about  these  depressing  developments  in  the 
former  American  colony.  The  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  try  to  Intervene  to  re- 
store freedoms  that  only  the  Filipino  people 
can  claim  and  uphold  for  themselves.  Out  of 
consideration  for  the  freedom  It  bequeathed 
to  the  Philippines  In  1946  and  for  its  own 
larger  Interests,  however,  this  country  must 
not  allow  itself  to  become  Identified  with  the 
Marcos  tyranny,  regardless  of  proferred  fa- 
vors for  American  economic  and  military  In- 
terests in  the  Island  republic. 

Any  American  assistance  for  the  Philip- 
pines henceforth  should  be  clearly  tied  to 
effective  reforms  and  contingent  upon  the 
progressive  restoration  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Jan.  22. 1973] 
TwK  PHn.m>ims — Marcos'  100  Dats 

One  hundred  days  ago  last  week,  Filipinos 
awoke  to  find  that  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos — the  last  democratically  elected  lead- 
er in  Southeast  Asia — had  Imposed  martial 
law,  muzzled  the  freest  press  In  Asia,  locked 
up  hundreds  of  notorious  thugs  (along  with 
many  of  his  political  opponents)  and  em- 
barked on  a  "New  Society"  program  designed 
to  reform  the  Philippines.  In  the  following 
report,  Newsweek's  Maynard  Parker  assesses 
the  record  of  those  100  days: 

Although  skeptical  about  Marcos'  creden- 
tials as  a  reformer,  most  Filipinos — as  well 
as  many  foreigners  like  myself — were  at  first 
willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
After  all.  violence  was  endemic  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  the  streets  of  Manila  were  less 
safe  than  New  York's.  Unemployment  was 
soaring.  Corruption  reached  Into  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  Surely  the  country 
was  In  need  of  major  reform,  and  It  was  ar- 
gued that  Marcos  was  sincerely  trying  to 
do  something  to  Improve  the  lot  of  his  39 
million  countrymen. 
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When   Marcos  first   arrested 
politicians,  journalists  and 
said  that  some  of  the  worst 
try  bad  been  locked  up 
best.  The  trouble  Is  that  b] 
the  worst  crooks  and 
released.  The  people  still  in 
dent's  political  foes — including 
Senators  Benigno  Aquino 
of  the  opposition  Liberal  Part  r. 

Another  farce  has  been 
tlon    designed    by    Marcos 
Philippines  from  a  presldenljUd 
mentary  system  of 
would    permit    Marcos — who 
tlonally  debarred  from  rune  Ing 
term  as  president — to  becom« 
and  thus  continue  to  run 
definitely.  Confident  that  h 
prove  popular,  Marcos  even 
public  debate  on  whether 
"no"  on  the  new  constitutioji 
cite  was  set  for  January  of 
President's  chagrin,  public 
plan   quickly   mounted,    an< 
suddenly    postponed    the 
nitely.  Instead  of  a  secret 
vote  for  or  against  the 
taken  in  "citizen  assemblies' 
of  the  country's  40,000  vlll4ges 
organized  and  dominated 
Marcos. 

Law  and  Order:   At  first, 
welcomed  by  the  millions  of 
nos  who  desired  law  and 
the  price  ceilings  the 
tlal   conunodities   such    as 
But  these  much-heralded 
recently  begun  to  look  pretty 
again  on  the  upswing, 
and  Marcos  has  shown  no  si{ 
sluggish  economy  moving 
new   jobs   he   promised 
failed  to  build  a  new  society 
days."  commented  one  crit): 
any  reason  to  think  that  he 
1.000  days." 

So  far,  with  a  combination 
batics  and  midnight  arrests, 
his  opponents  on  the 
convinced  he  is  headed  for 
not  only  from  the  ollgarcl|8 
students,  workers  and 
other  Asians  who  tolerate 
ernments  with  hardly  a  quif  er 
have  a  much  shorter  fuse, 
used  to  their  privileges." 
elgn  resident  remarked  to 
up  freedom  of  speech,  of 
But  If  it  turns  out  they 
turn — no    new    Jobs, 
usual — there's  going  to  be 

All  this  might  not  matt^ 
U.S.   if   the   PhUipplnes   w^re 
country.  But  due  to  the 
tween  the  two  nations — an^ 
of  many  Filipinos  that 
the   strings   in  Manila — ' 
splcuous  faiUire  to  take  a 
mately  provoke   a   backlasl  i 
pinee.  Indeed,  given  Marco  i 
range  prospects.  It  might 
U.S.  to  put  some  distance 
the  new  Filipino  strongmali 
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mony.  There  was  President  Ferd  Inand  Marcos 
signing  a  constitution  which  provides  tat  a 
parliamentary  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

He  was  doing  so  only  after  beipg  assured  at 
a  "peoples  congress"  that  this 
countrymen  wanted  him  to  do. 
had  been  expressed  at  no  lest 
"citizens  assemblies"  thruout 
islands.  The  careful  planning 
into  arranging  these  thousands  of  meeting 
appeared  to  refiect  the  nicest  n  ispect  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Except — 

The  Philippines  are  under  ma  rtlal  law,  and 
as  Mr.  Marcos  explained  with  ac  i 
sadness,  must  so  continue  un ; 
return  to  normal.  He  did  not 
that  would  be.  Presumably,  conditions  will 
return  to  normal  when  martial  law  ends. 

What  had  beccMne  of  the  plebiscite  at 
which  the  voters  were  to  havs  said  yea  or 
nay  to  this  strange  constitution  which  pro- 
claims democracy  and  yet  endoi  ses  every  des- 
potic action  taken  under  Mr.  Marcos'  mar- 
tial law? 

The  plebiscite  had  been  first  ]  lostponed  and 
then  abandoned.  Why?  There  Is  only  one  rea- 
sonable answer.  Mr.  Marcos'  hefichmen  obvi- 
ously had  learned  that  the  electiorate  planned 
a  loud  no.  So  the  "citizen  a^senftUes" — band- 
picked  by  these  henchmen — were  used  in- 
stead to  give  the  t^pearance  of  bopulairlty  ac- 
claimed legality  to  this  dictatorship.  What 
solemn  homage  is  paid  by  absolute  rulers  to 
the  empty  outer  shell  of  democracy! 

The  new  constitution  calls  tor  creation  of 
the  office  of  premier,  so  Mr.  Me  rcos  dutifully 
created  the  office  and  named  himself  to  it. 
He  also  kept  the  office  of  presl(  lent,  to  which 
he  was  elected  under  the  old  constitution. 
For  good  measure,  he  also  is  (ommander  In 
chief  of  the  armed  forces.  No  i  >ne  need  have 
any  doubt — Mr.  Marcos  is  in  charge. 

How  could  the  Philippines  1:  ave  been  con- 
verted so  qiUckly  from  a  country  operating 
under  a  lively,  combative  twc-patrty  system 
to  this  chill — and  chilling — autocracy? 

Well,  there  were  many  prob  ems — poverty, 
unemployment,  militant  disinters,  abun- 
dant corruption,  and  a  determined  elite  which 
refused  to  countenance  ecoromic  changes 
urged  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  restless 
multitude.  It  was  an  old  story.  The  times 
were  desperate,  so  a  strong  nan  was  per- 
mitted to  take  desperate  mrasiu-es  in  his 
supporters'  hope  that  all  woul  d  become  well 
In  the  end.  All  seldom  does  be  :ome  well,  and 
therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  tif.  Marcos'  sad 
farce. 
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would  soon  be  in  detention  along  with  those 
already  being  held.  No  specific  charges  have 
been  made  against  any  of  those  detained, 
and  no  indication  has  been  given  as  to  when 
or  If  trials  are  to  be  held  and  what  the  pros- 
pects of  release  are.  If  any. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  made  it  platln  that  he  will 
exercise  power,  if  necessary,  to  overrule  any 
coiMt  judgment  In  favor  of  a  detainee. 

Three  Journalists  who  were  constant  crit- 
ics of  Mr.  Maj'coe  are  notable  in  the  list  of 
those  being  held. 

They  are  Joaquin  Roces,  publisher  of  the 
PhUippine's  largest  datlly  newspaper.  The 
Manila  Itmes,  one  of  its  leading  columntsts. 
Max  Sollven,  and  woman  reporter  of  The 
Times,  Rosalinda  Galang. 

The  Times,  along  with  seven  other  daily 
newspapers.  Is  still  closed  aifter  having  been 
shut  down  last  Friday.  So  far  only  one  Eng- 
lish-language daily  newspaper.  The  Express, 
is  being  published  but  another,  The  Herald, 
has  been  authorized  to  reopen. 

The  editor  of  The  Chronicle.  Armando 
Doronlla.  Is  also  being  held  along  with  one 
of  bis  columnists,  Elmesto  OranaMla. 

Another  editor  being  held  is  Teodoro  Loc- 
sln  of  the  weekly  Philippines  Free  Press  and 
a  Free  Press  writer.  Rama  Napoleon,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  convention,  which  opened  In 
Jvme,  1971,  Is  writing  a  new  constitution  for 
the  country. 

LulB  R.  Mauricio,  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Graphic,  is  also  under  arrest  along 
with  Roberto  Ordonnez.  a  writer  for  The 
Herald.  Also  held  is  Rolando  O.  Fadul,  edltM" 
of  Tallba.  a  vernacular  paper  associated  with 
Mr.  Roces  of  The  Manila  Times. 

politicians  in  detention 
The  Senators.  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr., 
Ramon  V.  Mltra  and  Jose  W.  Dlokno.  are 
under  arrest  aind  one  former  Senator,  Fran- 
cisco Rodrlgo.  Besides  Mr.  Rama,  two  other 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
being  held  are  Bren  Gulao  and  Enrique 
Voltaire  Garcia  2d. 

One  foreigner  being  held  Is  a  Dutch  priest, 
the  Rev.  Cornelio  Van  Dwek  Lagerway,  of 
the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  publication  of  protest 
literature  by  a  Roman  Catholic  group. 

Five  political  figures  notorious  for  their 
Involvement  In  smuggling,  gun-running  and 
other  Illegal  activities  are  among  those  held. 
They  are  Congressmen  Roque  Ablan  Jr., 
Rafael  Aquino  Sr.,  David  Puzon,  and  the 
Governor  of  Caigayan.  Rolando  Puzon,  and 
the  Governor  of  Cavite,  Lino  Bocalan.  Rep- 
resentatives Ablan  and  Aquino  and  the  two 
Puzons  have  long  been  closely  associated 
with  President  Marcos. 

Another  person  in  this  category  is  Con- 
gressman Jose  Alberto,  chairman  of  the 
House    Appropriations    Committee. 

Among  well-known  leftist  activists  under 
detention  are  Ignacio  lAcslna,  bead  of  the 
Socialist  party;  Flora  C.  Lansang,  Teodoslo 
Lansaoig,  Fellxberto  Olalla,  Leonardo  Santa 
Romana  and  Alfredo  B.  Saulo. 

Many  of  those  arrested  are  little  known. 
None  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Philippines 
Communist  party  or  its  front  organization 
has  been  arrested.  Persons  Involved  with 
Commvmist  front  organizations  who  liave 
been  arrested  are  minor  figiires. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24,  1972] 

Mass  Arrests  and  Curtew  Announced  in 

Philippines 

Manila.  September  23. — President  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos  followed  up  his  declaration 
of  mairtiaa  law  in  the  Philippines  today  by 
announcing  the  mass  arrest  of  what  he  saUd 
were  Communist  conspirators  plotting  to 
overttirow  the  Goverrunent.  He  aJso  an- 
nounced plauis  for  economic  reforms. 

In  a  nationwide  radio  and  television  ad- 
drees  Mr.  Marcos  imposed  a  curfew  from  mid- 
night to  4  a.m.,  daily  and  announced  controls 
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on  newspapers,  radio  stations  imd  foreign 
correspondents.  He  banned  travel  of  Filipino* 
abroad  except  those  on  official  missions  and 
barred  rallies  and  demonstrations. 

[At  the  United  Nations  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
the  Philippine  Foreign  Secretary,  said  that 
President  Marcos  had  told  him  In  a  phone 
call  that  the  situation  was  calm  and  that 
some  persons  were  being  held  to  protect 
them  from  possible  harm  from  insurgents.] 
The  President  said  that  civil  authorities 
would  remain  Ln  power  and  that  all  national 
and  local  goveriunent  officials  would  continue 
to  fvmctlon. 

"This  Is  not  a  military  takeover,"  the  Pres- 
ident said. 

"I  have  proclaimed  martial  law  In  accord- 
ance with  the  powers  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  PhUipplnes."  Mr. 
Maurcos  said. 

"I  as  your  duly  elected  President  use  this 
power,  which  may  be  Implemented  by  mili- 
tary authorities,  to  protect  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  our  democracy,  which 
is  endangered  by  the  peril  of  violent  over- 
throw of  the  duly  constituted  Government." 
"We  will  eliminate  the  threat  of  violent 
overthrow  of  Government  and  we  must  now 
reform  our  political,  economic  and  social 
Institutions,"  President  Marcos  declared. 

"We  are  falling  back  and  have  fallen  back 
to  our  last  line  of  defense.  The  limit  has 
been  reached  because  we  have  been  placed 
against  the  wall." 

There  was  no  Immediate  indication  how 
many  persons  had  been  arrested.  Friends  and 
relatives  of  those  detained  said  those  ar- 
rested Included  at  least  three  senators,  sev- 
eral Journalists  and  a  number  of  delegates 
to  the  constitutional  convention. 

Earlier  today  in  predawn  raids.  Gov- 
ernment troops  closed  all  radio  and  television 
stations  and  newspaper  offices  in  greater 
Manila.  One  commercial  television  station 
and  three  radio  networks  were  reopened  later 
to  broadcast  thft  President's  announcement. 
The  presidential  press  office  said  that 
henceforth  all  foreign  news  agencies  and 
correspondents  of  foreign  publications  and 
networks  must  clear  their  dispatches  with  the 
press  office. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Marcos  announced  a 
cleanup  of  "corrupt  and  sterile  government 
officials."  a  proclamation  of  land  reform 
throughout  the  Philippine  archipelago,  estab- 
lishment of  a  mllltairy  commission  to  try 
kdA  punish  military  offenders  and  a  ban  on 
the  carrying  of  firearms  by  civilians  and  un- 
authorized persons,  with  violation  punish- 
able by  death. 

Manila  is  Peacefxtl 

Manila.  September  23.— President  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos  ordered  martial  law  Friday 
today  after  gunmen  fired  Into  •  •  • 
yesterday  in  what  the  Government  called  an 
assassination  attempt.  The  official  was  un- 
hurt. 

The  decree  produced  little  outward  effect 
here.  The  four  million  or  so  residents  of  the 
greater  Manila  area  went  about  their  normal 
weekend  activities.  There  was  the  usual  light 
Saturday  traffic  throughout  the  city  and  peo- 
ple went  to  the  movies  and  to  supermarkets. 

Mr.  Marcos  said  that  the  Maoist  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  Philippines  and  its  New 
People's  Army  had  grown  to  a  menacing 
membership  of  more  than  10,000  with  logis- 
tics and  international  funding. 

The  Philippines  is  a  nation  of  35  mlUion 
with  a  wealthy  few  and  a  mass  of  poor.  The 
worst  summer  floods  in  the  nation's  history 
have  added  to  unrest  aimong  the  impover- 
ished in  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Marcos,  who  is  66  years  old,  is  the  first 
Filipino  President  to  be  elected  to  two  terms 
and  the  first  to  declare  martial  •  *  * 
formed  in  1946,  after  the  •   •   •. 

His  move  came  after  nearly  two  months  of 
bombing  and  other  terrorist  acts  In  the 
greater  Manila  area.  Many  of  the  president's 


critics,  however,  said  before  imposition  of 
martial  law  that  he  would  use  it  to  main- 
tain his  weakening  political  position. 

A  police  spokesman  confirmed  that  three 
opposition  Liberal  senators — Ramon  Mltra. 
Jos6  Dlokno  and  Benigno  Aquino,  Jr. — ^had 
been  arrested. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TODAY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  patient  but  bold  policies 
have  brought  our  troops  and  prisoners 
home  from  Soutlieast  Asia.  But  a  num- 
ber of  issues  concerning  America's  role 
in  that  area  of  the  world  remain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  volume  of  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents,  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  is  one  of 
deepest  concern  to  the  American  people. 
I  have  carefully  considered  the  argu- 
ments for  foreign  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam; they  fail  totally  of  convincing  me. 
I  am  opposed  to  spending  $1  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  to  aid  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  owe  an  obli- 
gation to  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
basis  of  the  peace  accords.  I  believe  ex- 
actly the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  During 
the  negotiations  with  the  Communists 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  asked  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  if  there  was  any  agreement, 
formal  or  informal,  which  would  require 
us  to  send  foreign  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
He  replied  that  there  was  no  such  agree- 
ment. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  live  up  to 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  accords. 
We  have  withdrawn  troops  and  ma- 
teriel; the  Commimists  have  continued 
massive  infiltrations  of  both. 

We  have  honored  the  provisions  in  the 
accord  which  call  for  a  speedy  with- 
drawal from  Laos  and  Cambodia;  the 
Commimists  have  intensified  the  struggle 
in  both  of  those  coimtries. 

In  Cambodia  tlie  level  of  fighting  is  at 
its  fiercest  point  in  years.  The  people 
of  Cambodia  are  being  invaded  by  a  for- 
eign enemy  ruthlessly  trying  to  destroy 
that  coimtry.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
have  been  forced  to  use  bombs  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  even  more  regrettable  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  have 
chosen  to  break  the  peace  accords  and 
their  word  to  us  in  the  flagrant  attempt 
to  invade  this  coimtry. 

As  long  as  the  Communists  continue 
their  illegal  assault  on  Cambodia  the 
administration  feels  it  should  continue 
to  support  the  Cambodian  struggle  for 
survival. 

The  Communists'  complete  disregard 
for  himian  life  and  human  rights  knows 
no  limits.  The  Subcommission  on  POW's 
of  the  Four  Party  Joint  Armistice  Com- 
mittee has  been  charged  with  making 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  fate  of 
all  POW's  and  MIA's.  The  recent  shoot- 
ing down  of  a  helicopter,  which  carried 
members  of  the  committee  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  help  achieve  peace.  Il- 
lustrates clearly,  for  the  entire  world, 
the  character  and  intent  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Of  course,  for  Americans,  the  true 
nature  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists is  exemplified  by  their  treat- 
ment of  our  POW's.  As  one  horror  story 
after  another  comes  out  concerning  the 
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atrocities  that  were  committed  against 
our  men,  Americans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aroused.  The  anger  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  persuasions  and  all 
walks  of  life  is  becoming  focused  on  the 
fiendishly  brutal  treatment  that  the 
POW's  received. 

The  stories  of  the  torturing  of  Amer- 
ican POWs  have  brought  the  issue  of 
amnesty  into  clear  focus  for  the  people 
of  this  country.  Those  men  who  deserted 
their  country  and  left  others  to  do  the 
fighting,  suffer  the  wounds  and  the  cruel 
Imprisonment,  deserve  no  special  con- 
sideration. I  am  flatly  opposed  to  am- 
nesty for  such  people. 

The  question  of  a  possible  resumption 
of  the  air  war  in  Vietnam  has  again 
been  raised.  The  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  to  supply  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  sufficient  weapons,  includ- 
ing airplanes,  to  defend  themselves.  The 
South  Vietnamese  appear  to  have  this 
well  In  hand. 


April 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  long 
has  been  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members 
of  the  other  body.  But  with  that  rivali-y, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect,  and 
from  timt  to  time,  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  recognize  the  significant  and  substan- 
tial contribution  that  certain  Congress- 
men have  made  to  the  legislative  process, 
their  constituents,  and  to  this  coimtry. 

Today's  Washington  Post  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  one  Congressman  and 
the  contributions  he  has  made.  He  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  the  Congi-essman  from  Iowa's 
Second  District,  my  Congressman  and 
my  friend,  John  Culver. 

I  know  the  people  of  that  district  well: 
I  was  bom  and  raised  there  and  have 
lived  there  most  of  my  life.  The  people 
are  vigorous  and  independent.  And  it  is 
worth  noting  because  in  the  last  five 
elections  they  have  dected  the  same  man 
to  represent  them  in  Congress,  John 
Culver.  In  each  election,  they  have  given 
him  an  increasingly  larger  margin  of 
victory. 

That  Is  not  surprising.  In  his  9  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John 
Culver  has  consistently  demonstrated 
the  courage,  the  integrity,  and  the  in- 
dependence that  mark  him  as  a  leader 
in  Congress.  As  reporter  Richard  Lyons 
noted  in  his  article  : 

In  his  second  term.  Culver  went  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
at  leadership  request  to  help  clean  up  Its 
image  as  a  Communist-hunter  running 
rough-shod  over  civil  rights. 

That  was  hardly  a  sought-after  or 
popular  position,  but  Congressman  Cul- 
ver did  not  take  it  lightly.  He  wrote 
minority  reports  for  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation the  committee  approved,  and  it 
led  the  Nation  magazine  to  name  him 
"Congressman  of  the  Year." 

Now,  Congressman  Culver  is  chair- 
man of  the  important  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  where  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  He  has  been 
Instnunental  in  the  successful  efforts  to 
reform  the  procedures  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  House,  and  largely  because 
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(By  Richard  L.  Ly*ns) 

As  the  moving  force  behind  House  reforms, 
the  Democratic  Study  Grou  >  has  emerged 
as  the  dominant  power  amon  »  House  Demo- 
crats and  its  new  chairman  Rep.  John  C. 
Culver  vi>-Iowa) ,  assumes  thj  title  of  liberal 
leader. 

Culver    typifies   the    new 
southern,  non-bossed,  Issue- 
crats  who  have  given  the 
look   and   role   since   it   was 
15  years  ago  to  provide 
liberal  strength. 

Culver  was  one  of  the 
major  study  of  the  House 
ture.  It  is  In  committee  that 
of  legislating  Is  done,  but 
fragmented  and  overlapping- 
possible  for  Congress  to  get 
at  many  basic  Issues.  Culver  i 
of  a  committee  created  to 
study. 

"Since  I've  come  to  Congress 
an  interview,  "almost  every 
public  policy  questions  before 
is  different  and  new  .  .  .  and 
at  the  scaffolding  of  commit  ee 
you  can't  help  but  be  strucl 
that  so  much  of  It  mirrors 
America.  We  have  a  committee  . 
ture,  but  we  have  no  committee 
America,    where   77   percent 
live." 

Under  the  present  arranginent 
there  is  no  coordination  betw 
of   overlapping   jurisdiction 
possible  to  have  any  "harmonized 
to  any  of  these  problems." 

"The  most  classic  example 
process  breakdown.  Here  we 
and  Means  Committee  . 
Income   side   and   Appropriations 
other,  without  communication 
tween  the  two." 

(The  result  has  been  the 
President  and  Congress  over 
ing,   and   creation  of  a  joli. 
committee  which  Is  seeking 
Congress  an  overall  view  of 
to  coordinate  Income  and  speeding.) 

Culver  thinks  it  "qvilte  r 
the    committee    study    was 
given  the  preference  of  the  ' 
within  the  House"  for  pre 
quo.  The  committee  study 
for  "change  of  very  importai^ 

With  the  reform  drive  over 
sees  one  of  the  DSO's  maj 
his  two-year  term  as  mon  _ 
changes  that  opened  comm 
broke  the  grip  of  the  senl 
others,  to  make  sure  they 
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as  a  pollcy- 


and  Steering  Committee  work ^ _, 

priority  shaper  and  seeking  v<ays  to  assert 
congressional  power  m  the  jbattles  with 
President  Nixon  over  impounding  appropri- 
ated funds,  executive  privilegoi  cutbacks  In 
social  programs. 

DSG  was  formed  to  try  to  ofl  set  the  power 
of  the  southern  conservative  xialltion  that 
controlled  the  House  in  the  195i  >s.  Now  every- 
thing is  turned  around.  Culv<r  said  every- 
thing came  together  for  a  suc<  essf ul  reform 
drive  this  year  because  of  the  departure  of 
many  old  members,  the  energlc  new  citizen 
lobbies  such  as  Common  Cause  an  "excel- 
lent" DSG  staff  headed  by  for  ner  newsman 
Richard  Conlon,  plus  changing  pxibllc  views 
as  reflected  in  their  congressme  i. 

The  southern  Democrats,  vho  now  see 
their  power  slipping  away,  h»ve  paid  the 
DSG  the  ultimate  compllmenb  of  forming 
an  organization  called  the  Democratic  Re- 
search Group  which  sounds  llkt  a  Dixie  DSG. 

The  30  Democratic  freshmin  have  also 
organized  and  elected  as  their  c  halrman  Rep. 
Edward  Mezvinsky  (D-Iowa).  'irho  unseated 
a  Republican  In  the  district  aljolnlng  Cul- 
ver's. Mezvinsky  sees  organzaton  as  giving 
the  first-termers  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  leadership  on  wha  t  the  country 
feels  and  what  Congress  should  be  doing. 

Culver  said  that  with  the  re  Jorms  already 
achieved  and  those  under  waj ,  Congress  is 
reaching  the  point  where  the  ii  stitution  and 
its  procedures  can't  be  blamet  if  It  doesn't 
work  right.  "We  won't  have  tiat  scapegoat 
to  kick  around  any  more.  The  fault's  going 
to  be  with  ourselves  and  not  the  environ- 
ment of  this  place  if  we  are  not  responsive." 

Culver,  40,  grew  up  in  Cedar  Rapids,  then 
went  away  to  Harvard  where  he  played  var- 
sity fullback  for  three  years  he  has  since 
achieved  the  bulk  of  a  defensli  e  tackle) .  He 
was  drafted  by  the  pros,  but  in  stead  went  to 
England  on  a  Harvard  fellowship  to  Cam- 
bridge where  he  lived  for  a  year  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  John  Harvard  Ir  his  student 
days  nearly  350  years  earlier. 

After  three  years  in  the  Marl  ne  Corps  and 
graduation  from  Harvard  lau  school,  he 
worked  in  the  1962  Senate  can  paign  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  whom  he  kn  »w  at  college. 
He  spent  a  year  here  on  Kennedy's  staff. 

In  1963,  Culver  returned  to  Cedar  Rapids 
and  one  year  later  defeated  an  Incumbent 
Republican  and  was  elected  to  the  House. 

1964  was  a  big  year  for  Dimocrats  and 
nowhere  bigger  than  in  Iowa,  where  Demo- 
crats won  5  of  6  Republican  House  seats. 
Two  years  later.  Culver  was  the  only  survivor 
and  has  since  been  re-elected  Pirltb  ever-In- 
creasing majorities. 

In  his  second  term.  Culver  went  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  i  'ommlttee  at 
leadership  request  to  help  clean  up  its  image 
as  a  Communist-hunter  running  roughshod 
over  individual  rights.  Culver  w  rote  minority 
reports  on  every  bill  the  Comml  ttee  reported 
and  as  a  civil  libertarian  fouid  the  work 
"very  satisfying." 

Despite  some  advice  that  tils  role  was 
politically  risky  for  a  Democrat  ,n  a  marginal 
Iowa  district,  Culver  said  there  irere  no  signs 
that  it  hurt  him  at  home,  because  of  Iowa's 
"genuine  sense  of  fairness  and  rejection  of 
extremes."  He  got  off  HUAC  after  two  years. 

He  got  the  chairmanship  beci  ,use  a  reform 
of  two  years  ago  forbade  menbers  to  hold 
more  than  one  subcommittee  c  lairmanship, 
thus  giving  more  Junior  memb<  rs  a  piece  of 
the  action.  Until  then,  Culvei ,  like  many 
energetic  younger  members,  hid  an  up-or- 
out  feeling — that  he  shoxUd  try  for  the  Sen- 
ate or  get  out  of  the  House  ra  ;her  than  sit 
powerless  for  years  while  older  men  ran  the 
place.  As  a  chairman  he  can  <  o  something 
on  his  own. 

Last  year  Culver  considered  and  rejected 
the  idea  of  opposing  Republicin  Sen.  Jack 
Miller,  who  looked  very  strong.  :nstead.  Cul- 
ver's administrative  assistant,  Dick  Clark, 
took  on  Miller  and  beat  him  ir   an  upset. 
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Culver's  reaction  Is:  "I  made  the  right 
decision  for  me." 

"For  one  thing.  Culver  says  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  he  could  have  won  Just  be- 
cause Clark  did. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  B.  BISHOP, 
ECOLOGY  WRITER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  reporter 
whom  I  have  known  since  he  began  as  a 
newsman  in  high  school,  recently  was 
honored  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
by  the  Washington  Journalism  Center 
for  his  environmental  news  reporting. 

All  of  us  in  New  Jersey  are  proud  of 
the  job  Gordon  B.  Bishop,  staff  writer  for 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  is  doing  in  the 
area  of  reporting  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  an 
article  from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
of  April  15,  1973,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WBrrER  Honored  for  Star-Ledcer  Ecologt 
Articles 

Star -Ledger  staff  writer  Gordon  B.  Bishop 
has  won  second-place  honors  in  The  Wash- 
ington Journalism  Center's  national  con- 
servation awards  competition  for  1972. 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
Bishop  won  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award 
presented  by  The  Washington  Journalism 
Center.  It  also  makes  the  fifth  national  Jour- 
nalism award  won  by  Bishc^  In  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Stokes  Award  was  established  In  the 
spring  of  1959  for  the  late  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
a  nationally-syndicated  columnist  who  wrote 
on  natural-resource  subjects. 

Bishop  received  his  second  Stokes  Award 
for  "environmental  news  reporting  which 
brought  considerable  remedial  action  and 
correction  of  pollution  problems." 

The  first-place  winner  in  the  "72  contest 
was  Robert  Poole,  a  special  assignment  re- 
porter for  the  Wlnston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel  in  North  Carolina.  Poole  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  "serious  environmen- 
tal hazards  to  rivers  and  streams  frMn  chan- 
nelization projects." 

Robert  C.  Prederiksen  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  Rhode  Island,  received 
honorable  mention  for  a  series  which  gave 
"detailed  reports  of  Individual  companies 
polluting  rivers  In  Rhode  Island." 

The  Stokes  Award  is  given  annually  for 
the  best  analysis,  reporting  or  comment  In 
a  daily  newspaper  on  the  general  subject  of 
development,  use  and  conservation  of  energy 
and  other  natural  resources,  and  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

The  Judges  for  the  1972  Stokes  Award 
competition  were  Elsie  Carper,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Washington  Post; 
Edwin  Diamond,  contributing  editor  of  New 
York  magazine  and  lecturer  In  political  sci- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (MIT),  and  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  journalism  at  New  York 
University. 

The  Star-Ledger  entries  reviewed  by  the 
judges  included: 

A  series  of  articles  exposing  the  sources 
of  pollution  of  the  Hudson  River  and  metro- 
politan waterways  by  the  New  York  City,  the 
World  Trade  Center,  and  several  sewerage 
authorities,  leading  to  an  unprecedented  dual 
action  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  eliminate  such  practices. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  "Energy  Crisis" 
published  In  the  spring  of  1972,  about  six 
months  before  It  became  a  national  Issue. 


A  series  of  articles  on  protection  of  the 
state's  flood  plains,  leading  to  enactment  by 
the  legislature  of  the  flood  plain  bill  last 
fall. 

A  series  of  articles  on  recycling;  plus  series 
of  other  articles  on  environmental  reforms 
throughout  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Stokes  Awards, 
Bishop  won  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Founda- 
tion's national  environmental  awards  for 
1971  and  1972  and  was  one  of  two  XSS. 
jovirnaliEts  selected  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  for  a  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Manchester,  England,  last  sum- 
mer, sponsored  by  the  Esso  Education  Povm- 
datlon. 

Bishop,  35,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  In  English,  resides  in 
Eatontown. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WARFARE 
TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
on  March  8  of  this  year,  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  made  public  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  expressing  deep 
concern  over  possible  development  of 
environmental  warfare  techniques  and 
urging  the  administration  to  disclose  to 
the  American  people  any  available  in- 
formation on  United  States  use  of 
weather  modification  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  has  now  received 
from  the  administration  a  response  to  its 
plea.  The  response  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering in  the  Defense  Department,  to 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  Chairman  of 
the  PAS.  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
FAS  to  make  this  response  public,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  ..he  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  with  the  letter  to  the  President 
of  March  1, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  the  Federation  is 
disappointing,  but  nevertheless  curiously 
revealing. 

It  is  disappointing  in  that  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  refuse  to  tell  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  the  full 
story  of  United  States  use  of  weather 
modification  techniques  as  a  weapon  of 
war. 

But,  as  I  have  said.  Dr.  Foster's  letter 
is  also  revealing,  although  perhaps  un- 
intentionally. Dr.  Foster  first  assures  the 
FAS  that  ''the  DOD  has  no  unique 
weather  modification  techniques,"  and 
that  "all  DOD  R.  &  D.  projects  in  weather 
modification  are  conducted  on  an  im- 
classified  basis,  and  details  are  available 
in  the  public  domain." 

But  Dr.  Foster's  letter  goes  on  to  state 
that,  "certain  aspects  of  our  work  in  the 
weather  modification  area  relate  directly 
to  national  security  and  are  classified." 

Those  statements  pose  an  obvious 
question: 

If  sdl  Department  of  Defense  research 
on  weather  modification  Is  imclassified, 
and  all  DOD  development  work  on 
weather  modification  is  unclassified, 
what  can  possibly  be  the  nature  of  the 
"work"  that  is  classified?  I  think  one  Is 
led  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 


the  classified  work  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  be  operational  use  of 
weather  modification  techniques. 

This  is  an  ominous  conclusion,  and  one 
that  I  reach  reluctantly. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  latest  state- 
ment by  the  Defense  Department  in  en- 
vironmental modification  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  need  to  prohibit  any  further 
use  of  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques as  weapons  of  warfare. 

On  February  22  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced, with  the  cosponsorship  of  18  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Senate  Res- 
olution 71,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
seek  the  negotiation  of  an  international 
agreement  prohibiting  the  development 
and  use  of  environmental  and  geophysi- 
cal modification  techniques. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  review  United  States  policy 
in  regard  to  weather  modification  and 
will  conclude,  as  I  have,  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  and  of  hu- 
manity to  eliminate  the  threat  of  weather 
warfare. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists  for  its  con- 
cern and  its  imp>ortant  contribution  to 
public  awareness  of  this  vital  issue. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists, 

Washington,  DC.  March  1. 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  there 
has  been  conslrterable  speculation  about  the 
possibility  that  weather  modlflcation  was 
used,  at  one  time  or  another,  during  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

These  charges  have  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  leading  newspapers  and  In  testimony 
before  Congressional  committees,  but  they 
have  not  been  denied.  Indeed.  United  States 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  who  presided  over  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
weather  modification  said,  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  February  22,  that  "In  my  cwn  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  did 
indeed  conduct  weather  modification  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia." 

Many  Amerlcsoi  scientists  are  concerned 
about  the  precedent  that  such  actions  would 
pose.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  geo- 
physical warfare  which.  If  they  were  to  be 
engaged  In  by  ourselves  and  by  opponents, 
would  be  to  the  clear  disadvantage  of  man- 
kind. The  use  of  weather  modification  as  a 
weapon  of  war  is  an  opening  wedge  to  the 
use  of  climate  modification,  the  Inducement 
of  earthquakes,  and  other  still  more  terrible 
methods.  We  see  geophysical  warfare  as  a 
"Pandora's  box"  to  which  the  seemingly  In- 
offensive weather  modification  may  be  the 
disastrous  key. 

Especially  now  that  the  cease-fire  Is  tak- 
ing effect,  we  believe  that  the  Government 
should  disclose  the  facts  concerning  U.S.  ac- 
tivities in  this  area.  The  right  of  the  pubUc 
to  know  of  the  activities  of  Its  Government 
is  fundamental  to  our  way  of  government, 
to  our  ability  to  make  appropriate  policy, 
and  to  our  liberty  Itself. 

This  public  right  to  know  Is  as  unquali- 
fied, and  needs  as  little  explanation,  as  our 
right  of  petition.  But  in  explanation  of  our 
strong  Interest,  we  note  that  these  revela- 
tions are  critical  to  permit  the  public  to  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  International 
agreements  prohibiting  weather  modification. 
And  we  can  conceive  of  no  valid  national  se- 
curity reason  for  denying  these  disclosures 
about  the  past. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  elected  National 
CouncU  has  voted  formally  to  urge  the  Ad- 
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ministration  to  disclose  what  It  knows  about 
any  such  activities  under  this  or  previous 
Adtnlnlstratlons.  Under  our  Federation's  con- 
stitution, our  Council  can  speak  for  our 
4.500  members  on  such  Issues.  But,  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  compiled  a  petition  signed  by 
over  750  non-members,  as  an  indication  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity at  large,  that  full  disclosure  of 
weather  modification  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  now  take  place. 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger, 

Chairman. 

Director  of  Defense 

AND  ENGINEERINO, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  29, 1973. 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger. 
Chairman,  Federation  o/  American  Scientists, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Murph:  On  behalf  of  President 
Nlxon,  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  1  March 
1973.  regarding  weather  modification  activi- 
ties by  our  Government. 

TTie  enclosed  report  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  for  Atmospheric  Sciences 
(ICAS)  describes  the  total  Federal  research 
effort  In  weather  modification.  Please  note 
that  the  major  portion  of  national  weather 
modification  research  and  development  pro- 
grams Is  conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Interior,  together  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  DoD  research  and  development  effort 
in  weather  modification  Is  conducted  be- 
cause of  two  major  defense  Interests:  (1) 
protecting  personnel  and  resources  against 
weather  hazards,  thus  Improving  our  opera- 
tional capabilities;  and  (2)  guarding  against 
technological  surprise  by  Increasing  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  capabilities  any  potential 
adversary  might  possess  in  this  area.  The 
DoD  has  no  unique  weather  modification 
techniques.  All  DoD  R&D  projects  In  weather 
modification  are  conducted  on  an  unclassi- 
fied basis,  and  detaUs  are  avaUable  In  the 
public  domain. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  work  In  the  weatTier 
modification  area  relate  directly  to  national 
security  and  are  classified.  I  am  not  at  lib- 
erty to  discuss  these  aspects  In  a  public 
letter.  However,  recognizing  Congressional 
and  public  concern  with  the  question  of 
military  applications  of  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  Information  flow 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  Is  fundamental  to  the  ability  of 
our  Government  to  make  appropriate  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  kept  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  fully  in- 
formed on  classified  aspects  of  work  In  this 
area. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Poster,  Jr. 


A  CRITIC  LOOKS  AT  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Civic  Revue,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
carried  a  most  thought-provoking  article 
in  its  February  issue  on  revenue  sharing. 
The  article  actually  was  taken  from  an 
address  by  Jay  Q.  Sykes  given  at  the 
League's  78th  National  Conference  on 
Government  late  last  year. 

Now  I  have  known  Jay  Sykes  for  a 
good  many  years,  first  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  currently 
as  associate  professor  of  mass  commu- 
nication at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee.  His  sensitivity  to  local  issues 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  government 
on  the  local,  State,  and  National  level 
place  him  In  a  very  good  position  to  com- 
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ment  on  the  ins  and  outs 
sharing  approach. 

The  Sykes  speech  points 
chapter  and  verse,  that  _ 
been  at  its  most  InefiScleit 
level.  Mr.  Sykes  goes  on  t< 
govei-ning  bodies  simply 
cope  with  the  massive  problems 
enforcement,  pollution, 
this  Nation  is  facing  in 
the     20th     century.     He 
fragmentation    of 
tional  confusion,  and  burelaucratic 
passing  result  in  wastefil 
the  local  level.  He  makei 
there  is  no  reason  to  think 
ing  fimds  will  fare  differ 

I  ask  unanimous  conser  t 
tide  appear  in  the  Recori 
remarks  so  that  my  colles  gues 
an  opportunity  to  conside  r 
ling  argument  against  theprevenue 
ing  concept. 

There  being  no  objecti<»n 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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(By  Jay  G.  Syk^s) 

The  principle  of  revenue 
on  two  fundamental 
that  local  governments  desU^ 
come.  Is  indisputable.  The 
money  can  be  more  effectlv4ly 
local  level,  Is  completely 
foundation.  Unless  one  is 
mltted  to  the  mythology  of 
tue  of  local  government,  he 
that  the  federal  money  will 
by  the  local  governments. 

The  skeptic  who  Insisted 
ernments  should  have  been 
ernize   themselves    (or  at  li&st 
do  so)    before   becoming  ell  ;ibl 
federal  largesse  was  dismlssi  d 
crat,  centralist,   undemocral  [c 
p\iri3t  blind  to  the  politic)  I 
the  pxirlst  has  over  a  centui  y 
on  his  side.  The  compromise 
ically  necessary,  to  remove 
tion   pre-condition,   will   tu^ 
fatal   mistake.   It   will 
fragmented,    wasteful 
government  will  squander 
revenue  as  they  have  done 
money  they  have  raised 

The    defenders    of    local 
the  proponents  of  no-String 
eral  revenue  grants — warn  oi 
centralism  reaching  out  Its 
the  Potomac.  But  all  the 
slons  and  bureaus  of  the  federal 
are  dwarfed  by  the  multlp^ 
that  are  the  80,000  local 
United  States.  What  federal 
compare    with    Marin 
which   Is  divided   Into 
taxing   Jurisdictions,    Including 
districts  and  one  mosquito 
trlct?    For    every    maligned 
Washington  there  are 
cal    level — county    clerks, 
weed  commissioners,  coroneife 
ees,  prothonotarles — of  varyl  ig 
and   doubtful   value,   and 
mlghtly  cadre  In  the  cause  oi 
preservation. 

The    fragmentation    of   loftal 
need  not  be  documented  her  t 
never  to  forget  that  the 
most  anarchical,  state  of  lotal 
In  the  United  States  has 
tlon  of  most  problems  of  th( 
century.  Federal  revenue 
ther  Imbed  the  disorder 
solutions. 
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The  Advisory  Commission 
mental  Relations  has  surveyed 
of  local  government  in  Americi 
eluded  that  it  is  "a  travesty." 
an  esteemed  authority  on  public 
tlon,  has  said :  "Take  any  probl^ 
or  traffic,  not  only  does  It  res 
lines   of   any   one   organized 
body,  but  often  falls  in  several 
and    often    competing 
you  have  problems  which  can 
about  except  on  a  comprehenfelv 
tary   basis,   fractionated   am 
separate  political  units.  This 
tered   and   disintegrated   local 
Just  cannot  provide  the  unlti 
or  action  required  for  a  coherent 
government."    To    such 
might  have  added  education, 
flood  control,  air  pollution, 
protection,  housing. 

This  disorder  means  more 
and   wasteful   duplication 
petual  conflict,  confusion  and 
paralysis.  Fragmented  local 
Jeopardize  the  very  health  and 
citizens  it  is  supposed  to 
with  the  people  who  live  aldng 
Calumet  River.  During  a  two-{ 
in   1957,   the   Little  Calumet, 
through    several   communities 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  overfio^fed 
flooding  Calumet  City  and 
thousands  to   flee   their 
waters  receded,  representative  i 
ous  layers  of  government  with 
over    the    stricken    communlt 
and  decided  that  some  actlor 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrent 
aster.    The    United    States 
that  the   federal  government 
mary  responsibility  over  the 
that  more  studies  were  needed 
Illinois  acknowledged  that  it 
ondary  responsibility,  but 
awaiting  completion  of  a  stufly 
range  flood  control  program.  A 
for  Cook  County  promised 
only   after   consultation   with 
authorities.  The  Cook  County 
trlct  admitted  that  the  flood 
in  part  at  least,  from  Its 
that  drained  into  the  Little 
ton  Township,  which 
City,  said  that  it  had  a  clean 
mittee  that  was  already  at  wor^ 
lem. 

During  the  next  four  years 
surveys  the  only  governmental 
any  tangible  action  was  Caluijiet 
door-to-door    campaign,    the 
enough  money  from  local 
a  three-mile  levy  along  its 
the  river  overflowed  again  in 
City  was  protected  by  its  new 
the  river  Lansing  was  inundat^l 

Local  apartheid,  and  the 
that  results,  brought  a  minor 
to  Pas-de-Grille,  Florida,  whicli 
up  plans  to  build  a  sea  wall  af 
sell  a  $450,000  bond  issue.  Had 
nity,  St.  Petersburg  and  other 
nicipallties   been   merged   into 
mental  unit,  or  even  Joined 
limited  purpose,  the  bond 
been  sold. 

The  price  that  the  citizens 
States  pay  for  their  commitment 
government  is  high  indeed.  It  is 
many,  not  only  the  governlni; 
also  the  people,   seem  willing 

Will  revenue  sharing,  with 
that  the  structure  of  local 
streamlined,  help  the  people 
Calumet  River  or  in  Pas-de -Grille 
tion  is  rhetorical.  And  what 
of  water  pollution? 

"Every  time  you  take  a  glass 
a  faucet  In  St.  Louis,  you  are 
every  flush  toilet  from  here 
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This  vivid,  though  perhaps  overstated,  ob- 
servation by  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  publlaber 
in.  the  late  1960s  points  up  the  most  deva- 
stating failure  of  local  government  in  Amer- 
ica: the  cumulative  neglect  that  has  led  to 
the  destruction  of  our  natural  environment. 
The  failure  of  local  government  to  deal  with 
the  pressures  of  modern  industrialization  has 
permitted  the  spread  of  billboards  and  junk- 
yards, has  tolerated  the  misuse  of  open  space, 
and  has  aUowed  the  clamor  of  noise  to  im- 
pinge on  once  placid  residential  areas.  But 
most  tragic  has  been  the  failure  to  prevent 
the  fouling  of  our  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
Hudson  River,  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio, 
the  Monongahela,  the  Missouri,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, even  once  idyllic  Lake  Tahoe  way 
up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  are  all 
polluted  now.  and  local  governments,  which 
defaulted  on  their  responslbUities.  are 
largely  to  blame.  The  fragmented,  short- 
sighted, warrtog  little  governments  had 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  will  to  preserve 
our  waters. 

The  prospects  that  federal  revenue  sharing 
will  seduce  local  governments  into  meeting 
the  challenge  of  pollution,  as  allies  of  each 
other  or  of  the  federal  government,  seem  re- 
mote at  best. 

Revenue  sharing  will  surely  not  help  local 
governments  In  their  struggles  against  crime, 
except  as  perhaps  a  temporary  palliative.  The 
fragmentation  of  local  law  enforcement 
means  overlapping  Jurisdiction,  petty  Jealou- 
sies, poor  or  non-existent  communication. 
Inadequate  resources,  particularly  in  the  na- 
tion's iirban  areas  where  there  are  almost 
as  many  police  departments  as  there  are 
governments.  There  are,  according  to  the 
International  City  Management  Association, 
more  than  40,000  autonomous  police  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States.  A  study  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Law  School  turned 
up  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  alone  90  separate 
law  enforcement  agencies,  operating  for  the 
most  part,  the  study  concluded,  "without 
coordination  and  many  times  without  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  police  forces  in 
the  county  are  doing  or  attempting  to  do. 
The  combined  strength  of  law  enforcement 
In  Cook  County  is  so  weakened  by  this  dis- 
coordlnated  structure  that  the  process  of 
law  enforcement  is  seriously  impeded." 

In  his  book  Sick  Cities,  Mitchell  Gordon 
wrote  in  1961:  "Feuding  or  Jealous  police 
departments  which  hide  evidence  from  one 
another,  or  don't  caU  for  assistance  untu 
it  is  too  late,  needless  duplication  of  records, 
and  a  thinning  of  resources  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  better  services,  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  consequences  of  fragmented 
police  authority."  Ten  years  before  Gordon's 
indictment,  the  Kefauver  Crime  Committee, 
after  an  investigation  of  Cook  County;  Ber- 
gen County,  New  Jersey;  and  Los  Angeles 
found  that  there  was  "no  centralized  direc- 
tion responsible  for  seeing  that  a  uniform 
law  enforcement  policy  is  applied  to  the 
entire  area  of  the  county."  Such  disorgani- 
zation, the  committee  reported,  "lends  Itself 
to  buck  passing  and  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility, which  can  only  inure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  gangsters  and  racketeers.  And  it 
makes  it  possible  for  hoodlums  to  find  those 
cities  and  towns  where  law  enforcement  is 
low  and  to  concentrate  their  activities 
there." 

Revenue  sharing,  without  Insistence  that 
crime  prevention  and  detection  be  better 
coordinated,  will  be  of  no  help  to  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  counties.  Nor,  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country,  will  the  fight  against 
crime  be  appreciably  Improved  by  revenue 
sharing  as  long  as  counties  cling  to  their 
elective  sheriffs  and  to  their  most  absurd  offi- 
cial, the  elected  county  coroner.  The  sheriff 
has  been  blamed,  and  rightly  so,  for  lack  of 
effective  law  enforcement  in  non-urban 
America.  "If  a  deliberate  attempt  were  made 
to  establish  an  inefficient  and  inadequate 
■ystem  of  police  protection,"  wrote  an  au- 


thority of  public  administration  40  years 
ago,  and  the  assessment  is  no  less 
valid  in  1972,  "it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  how  a  plan  could  be  devised  with 
more  certainty  of  failure  than  what  we  have 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  form  of  the 
county  sheriff."  Recent  surveys  confirm  the 
analysis:  Montana — "Inexperienced  and  un- 
trained sheriffs  and  deputies  are  ill-prepared 
to  combat  rural  crime."  Illinois — "The  sher- 
iffs' offices  are  not  adequate  because  they  are 
superimposed  upon  town  and  village  systems 
which  themselves  are  hopelessly  Inadequate." 
Connecticut — "The  sheriff  is  the  highest  paid, 
the  most  ornamental,  and  least  needed  officer 
In  the  state." 

V^Tiat  of  the  likelihood  that,  whatever  the 
past,  local  governments  will  now  use  their 
new  revenue  to  treat  problems  that  trans- 
cend local  boundary  lines?  In  their  commit- 
ment to  home  rule,  to  provincialism,  to  ultra- 
localism,  local  officials  generally  reflect  the 
attitude  of  their  constituents.  In  the  80,000 
counties,  towns,  villages  and  special  districts 
the  motivating  spirit  is  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  each  little  gov- 
ernment, however  archaic,  wasteful  and 
unnecessary. 

Revenue  sharing,  without  strings,  may  per- 
mit local  governments  temporarily  to  ease 
local  tax  burdens  (usually  too  heavy  because 
the  local  government  is  wasting  tax  reve- 
nues In  attemptmg  to  provide  services  which 
could  be  better  provided  by  a  higher  level  of 
government)  or  to  build  recreation  centers, 
or  to  raise  salaries  of  unneeded  officials.  But 
local  government  will  continue  to  fall  to 
solve  the  larger  problems — of  education,  fire 
protection,  transportation,  police  protection, 
preserving  the  environment.  Those  problems 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  now,  having  siphoned  off  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  to  local  communities,  will 
be  less  able  to  do  so. 

The  congressmen  and  the  senators  who 
declined  to  attach  conditions  to  the  revenue 
sharmg  bill  simply  did  not.  would  not.  or 
feared  to  face  up  to  the  painful  truth,  and  to 
say  so  publicly:  that  the  enemy  of  progress 
may  not  be  bigness  but  smallness,  not  en- 
croaching centralism  but  pettiness  and  nar- 
row provmciallsm.  that  the  larger  danger 
comes  not  so  much  from  big  government  but 
from  over-little  government. 

Revenue  shartag  will  faU  because  local 
government  has  failed. 


THE  OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important — and  cost-effective — 
programs  in  Government  today.  If  the 
idea  of  equal  justice  under  law  is  to  have 
meaning,  that  justice  cannot  be  denied 
to  one  segment  of  our  population  by  vir- 
tue of  its  inability  to  afford  legal  coim- 
sel.  This  is  a  very  simple  idea  indeed, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  basic  to  our 
constitutional  democracy. 

Yesterday,  a  prominent  conservative 
columnist — James  J.  Kilpatrick — pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  important  pleas 
recently  published  on  behalf  of  an  inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation, 
"generously  funded,  with  authority  to 
provide  essential  representation  for  the 
poor."  Mr.  Kilpatrick  effectively  explores 
the  reasons  for  this  vital  need,  and  con- 
cludes that  only  such  an  independently 
funded  corporation,  provided  with  effec- 
tive backup  facilities  for  reseach,  and 
able  to  bring  "law  reform"  and  class  ac- 
tion types  of  litigation,  will  fully  realize 
this  need. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation— along  with  Senators  Cranston, 
Kennedy,  Williams,  Jackson,  and 
Javits — to  create  the  type  of  independ- 
ent National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
needed  to  fulfill  this  commitment  to  the 
legal  needs  of  our  Nation's  poor.  I 
strongly  urge  President  Nixon  to  im- 
mediately submit  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  legislation  he  promised  to 
send  to  the  Congress  in  his  January 
budget,  and  demonstrate  his  continued 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  equal 
justice  under  law  and  the  need  to  im- 
plement that  concept  through  an  inde- 
pendent National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, free  from  political  pressure 
and  able  to  provide  effective  representa- 
tion to  our  Nation's  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
column  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Cook,  joins  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  these  remarks  and  com- 
mends this  article  to  the  membership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  as  follows : 

CONTINXTE   Legal    Services?    Bt    All   Means 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

There  are  times,  sad  to  say,  when  American 
conservatives  appear  to  constitute  "tBe  stu- 
pid party,"  as  John  Stuart  Mill  once  la- 
beled their  British  counterparts  a  century 
ago.  By  their  failure  to  give  active  support  to 
a  continuing  program  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  my  brother  conservatives  are  aban- 
doning their  principles  and  exhibiting  a  duU- 
wlttedness    that    makes    a    man    despair. 

Of  course  a  legal  services  program  should 
be  extended!  Let  the  Congress,  if  it  pleases, 
scrap  everything  else  that  has  been  funded 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Let  the  administration,  if  it  can.  dismantle  a 
hundred  boondoggling,  paper -shuffling  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid.  But  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
must  be  maintained. 

Chiseled  in  stone  above  the  great  white 
columns  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  are  four 
famous  words:  Equal  justice  under  law.  No 
concept  in  our  public  life  is  nobler  and  no 
concept  has  been  more  poorly  served.  The 
grim  truth  Is  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  stlU  have  two  systems  of  law  m  this 
country,  one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the 
poor.  Every  newspaperman  who  ever  has 
covered  the  small  claims  and  crimmal  courts 
of  his  city  knows  this  is  so. 

Granted,  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years.  Indigent  defendants,  even  in  serious 
misdemeanor  cases,  now  have  a  right  to 
counsel.  Bail  reform  has  remedied  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  evils  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Since  1965,  the  federally  as- 
sisted legal  services  program  has  greatly 
benefited  the  poor  in  areas  of  civil  litigation. 
Now  this  civil  program — a  program  seeking 
to  promote  equal  Justice  under  law — is 
threatened  with  abandonment.  Conserva- 
tives, dedicated  in  principle  to  this  elemen- 
tary proposition,  ought  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  a  fight  to  push  the  cause  along. 

But  where  are  they?  They  are  grumbling 
that  In  recent  years  the  program  of  legal 
services  has  been  abused.  Doubtless  this  is 
true.  It  would  be  incredible  not  to  discover 
abuses  in  a  program  Involving  2,500  lawyers 
in  900  neighborhood  law  offices. 

But  these  occasional  abuses,  whUe  serious, 
have  been  few.  Viewed  on  the  whole  record, 
the  legal  services  program  has  helped  to  fos- 
ter a  sense  of  confidence  not  only  in  the 
courts,  but  also  in  what  is  known  vaguely  as 
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"the  >ystem."  In  a  message  two  years  ago, 
iirglng  creation  of  a  wholly  independent  Legal 
Service*  CorpOTatloa,  President  Nixon  made 
that  point:  "This  program  can  provide  a  most 
effective  mechanism  for  settling  differences 
and  securing  Justice  within  the  system  and 
not  on  the  streets." 

Unhappily,  Nixon  now  seems  to  be  drag- 
ging his  heels.  The  present  »70  million  pro- 
gram la  to  expire  in  June,  and  nothing  Is  yet 
In  sight  to  take  Its  place.  It  would  be  calami- 
tous to  let  the  concept  go.  As  a  recent  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  made 
clear,  the  great  bulk  of  case-work  by  the  NLS 
lawyers  Involves  legal  problems  arising  from 
housing,  domestic  relations,  employment  and 
consumer  grievances. 

Wliat  is  needed — and  needed  promptly — Is 
a  bill  to  create  an  Independent  legal  services 
oorporatbm,  generously  funded,  with  author- 
ity to  provide  essential  representation  for  the 
poor.  Such  a  corporation  should  have  backup 
facilities  for  research.  It  ought  not  to  be 
denied  a  hand  in  "law  reform."  Neither 
should  it  be  prohibited  from  bringing  the 
class  actions  that  often  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective remedies  at  law. 

Conaerratlres  should  back  such  a  bill,  fai 
the  full  awareness  that  from  time  to  time 
they  will  b«  irritated,  harassed,  and  outraged 
by  the  'zeal  and  adrenalin."  Mistakes  will  be 
made.  Incidents  of  bad  Judgment  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  If  we  truly  believe  In  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law,  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  supporting  an  effort  to  make  those 
words  In  stone  scunethlng  more  than  an 
empty  phrase. 
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ample,  has  done  much'  to  relieve  the 


DELAWAREANS  HIRE  THE 
VETERAN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  !n  this  country 
is  a  severe  problem  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  The  difflculties  encountered 
by  returning  Vietnam  veterans  as  they 
seek  emplojonent  are  particularly  acute, 
however.  The  veteran  not  only  faces  the 
emoUooal  adjustment  of  return  to  civil- 
ian life,  but  also  finds  a  severely  lim- 
ited Job  market.  After  2  years  or  more 
out  of  the  job  market,  the  veteran  needs 
and  deserves  as.sistance  in  getting  started 
again  on  a  productive  civilian  career. 

In  keeping  with  Delaware's  tradition 
as  the  "First  State,"  the  Rotary  Clubs  of 
EMaware  laimched  a  "Hire  the  Vet" 
program.  Since  its  inception  in  February 
of  1972,  the  program  has  spread  to  more 
than  800  Rotary  Clubs  across  the 
country. 

An  article  by  Steve  Hulsey  in  the 
March  1973  Issue  of  Manpower— a  De- 
partment of  Labor  publication— de- 
scribes Etelaware's  "Hire  the  Vet"  pro- 
giam.  The  Rotary  Clubs,  whose  members 
include  presidents  of  large  corporations 
as  wen  as  individuals  employing  only  a 
few  people,  adopted  a  district  project  of 
hulug  10  percent  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans returning  to  their  district.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hulsey,  employers  soon  dis- 
covered that  veterans  in  their  own  com- 
munities constituted  a  sizable  force  of 
talented  workers  with  qualifications  em- 
ployers look  for  in  prospective  workers. 
Although  many  ex-GI's  did  require  train- 
ing, employers  were  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  programs  funded  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  made  the  hiring  and 
training  of  these  veterans  economically 
feasible. 

The  initiative  of  these  Delawareans, 
and  others  who  have  followed  their  ex- 


plight  While 
to  be  done  to 


Vet" — Project 
Spkeads   Across 


veterans'  unemploymen 
there  is  still  more  worli 
alleviate  the  problem,  Delaware's  "Hire 
the  Vet"  program  is  an  a  ilmirable  exam- 
ple of  private  tndustrj  worfctog  with 
Federal  assistance  to  bei  eflt  the  veteran 
and  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  i  nanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  iiu  Manpower  ar- 
ticle, "Rotarians  Hire  the  Vet,"  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntei  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rotarians       "Hire       the 

LaTTNCHED     in     DlXAWABa 

THE  Nation 

(By  Steve  Hti]  ey) 

The  situation  In  Delawi  re  in  early  1972 
was  a  familiar  one  across  he  Nation:  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  retumli  g  home  In  great 
numbers,  were  finding  it  «ictremely  difficult 
to  get  Jobs.  Their  unemplayment  rate  was 
substantially  higher  than  t  lat  for  nonv«ter- 
ans  of  the  same  age. 

Edward  T.  Campbell,  vet«  rans  employment 
representative  for  Delawar  s's  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  aiM^  Ray  Hecht,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Busiiwssmen's  director 
foe  the  Wilmington  metropolitan  area,  con- 
cluded that  the  problem  '  vas  more  one  of 
commontcation  than  lack  of  suitable  Jobs. 
Businessmen  with  Jobs  to  »ffer  weren't  get- 
ting the  message. 

Together,  Hecht  and  Canjpbell  visited  sev- 
eral service  organizations  in  Delaware  to 
plead  for  increased  hiring  c*  vet«Tans  by  the 
organizations'  members.  F«w  significant  re- 
sults were  realized.  howeve«,  until  the  veter- 
ans' unemployment  plight  ^as  broxight  to  the 
attention  of  Robert  Wood,  then  Governor  of 
Rotary  International  District  763,  by  Rotary 
members  who  had  become  etithusiastlc  aboxrt 
hiring  vets. 

Wood,  Hecht,  and  Campta  ill  created  a  pro- 
gram for  promoting  the  hlrl  ag  of  veterana  by 
Rotary  members  that  has  since  spread  to 
more  than  800  Rotary  clubj  across  the  coun- 
try. The  expanding  Biotary  project  is  one  part 
of  the  overall  Vietnam  VeteHin  Job  Program, 
launched  in  1971  at  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  which  has  helded  bring  about  a 
sharp  reduction  in  unem.  )loyment  among 
young  ex-servicemen.  In  D  icember  1971  the 
joblea*  rate  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  aged 
20  to  29  was  8.4  percent,  ci  impared  with  7.7 
percent  for  nonveterans  1  a  the  same  age 
group.  A  year  later — ^thanl  s  to  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  the  Veten  n  Job  Program — 
the  rate  for  veterans  was  t  .5  percent,  a  full 
percentage  point  below  the  6.5  rate  for  non- 
veterans. 

Hire  the  Vet,  the  prog]  am  proposed  by 
Wood,  Hecht.  and  Campbell ,  was  unveUed  in 
February  1972  at  the  first  a  mual  conference 
of  newly  created  Rotary  Dis  rtct  763.  The  dis- 
trict covers  14  counties  li  the  Delmarra 
Peninsula,  which  Includei  Delaware,  and 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Vi]  glnla.  Like  most 
Rotarians,  the  majority  of  t  ae  district's  1,800 
members  in  30  clubs  are  bi  sinessmen  inter- 
ested in  social  and  commi  nlty  action.  Re- 
presenting many  varied  businesses,  they 
range  from  presidents  of  1  irge  corporations 
to  Individuals  employing  o  tily  two  or  three 
people.  Most  importantly,  they  usually  are 
decisionmakers  within  thel  r  companies  and 
have  the  authority  to  hire  e  nployees  without 
going  through  a  lot  of  red  ^ape. 

Pentagon  estimates  place  1  the  number  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  would  return  to 
their  homes  on  the  Delman  a  Peninsula  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  at  about  4,000.  The 
Rotarians  adopted  as  a  dlsl  rlct-wide  project 
the  hiring  of  10  percent,  or  100,  of  these  vet- 
erans in  this  period. 

"Veterans  were  coming  home  to  very 
unfavorable     employment     conditions     and 


had  been  over- 
workers  in 
many  ex- 
Jobs,  the 
that  employers 


couldnt  find  work,"  said  Woo(  1.  "If  employers 
would  give  them  preference  fc  r  Jobs,  we  could 
make  a  dent  In  their  unemployment  situa- 
tion." 

Employers  soon  found  they 
looking  a  vast  pool  of  talented 
their  own  communities.  The  ugh 
OI's  required  training  for  particular 
majority  had  qualifications 
look  for  In  a  prospective  woAer, 

"The  veteran  has  developed  discipline,  he 
has  been  exposed  to  experierces  outside  his 
hometown,  and  he  has  learn  sd  to  take  care 
of  himself,"  said  Alan  C.  I  eed,  NAB  vice 
president  for  veterans'  affairs.  "These  are 
things  that  employers  look  for.  The  veteran 
knows  more  about  what  he  w  ants  to  do,  and 
he  has  a  sense  of  maturity  a  nd  responsibil- 
ity." 

UENTAL  APPRENTICE 


Jim  Dodd,  owner  of  Dodd 


to  fill  two  va- 
where  he  em- 


tories.  Inc.,  in  Wilmington,  i?as  looking  for 
workers  with  these  qualities 
cancles  In  his  establishment, 
ploys  24  people.  A  member  of  1  he  Brandywine 
Rotary  Club,  Dodd  became  av  are  of  the  vet- 
erans' high  unemployment 
the  Hire  the  Vet  program  ard  began  giving 
veterans  hiring  preference. 

Dodd  hired  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  under 
the  Veterans  Admlnlstratlo  I's  on-the-job 
training  program  to  train  as  a  crown  and 
bridge  dental  technician  apj  irentlce.  Unde: 

kllowance  of  at 
to  the  veteran 


this  program,  a  VA  training 
least  $160  a  month  Is  paid 
while  he  is  training  for  a  skilled  Job.  As  the 
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Dental  Labora- 


the  allowance 
vacancy,  Dodd 
n  veteran,  an 
week. 


apprentice's  salary  Increases 
decreases.  To  fill  his  other 
hired  a  disabled  Worid  Wax 
experienced  ceramist,  $330  a 

Another  employer  who  fotind  a  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  Ideal  for  his  netds  Is  John  A. 
Moffltt,  a  partner  in  a  two-i  lan  public  ac- 
counting firm  in  Georgetown, 
learned  of  the  Hire  the  Vet  program  at  the 
Georgetown  Rotary  Club's  Weekly  meeting 
and  discovered  that  he  dldiTt  need  to  put 
off  hiring  help  If  he  made  use  of  a  Man- 
power Administration  tralnlni  [  program. 

"We  were  overloaded  with  detail  work." 
he  said  of  his  business  situatl  on  at  the  time. 
"It  Is  economically  not  feasible — in  fact,  it  is 
physically  bnpoeslble — for  us  to  perform  all 
the  detail  work." 

Since  seasonal  Income  tax  work  wouldn't 
be  upon  them  for  some  time,  Moflitt  and  his 
partner  could  not  afford  to  h  Te  a  third  per- 
son and  train  him  before  nhe  tax  return 
season  began.  Yet,  when  tai  time  arrived, 
it  would  be  to  late  to  train  soEOeone. 

"We  had  toyed  with  the  idea  at  hiring 
another  person,"  said  Moffltt,  r'but  dtdnt  see 
how  we  could.  But  when  we  Itearned  that  we 
could  train  someone  under  the  Jobs  Optional 
Program  ( JOP) ,  we  couldnt  \\vra  down  this 
opportunity." 

A  2S-year-old  veteran  who  eras  an  aircraft 
mechanic  in  the  service  an4  who  was  at- 
tending a  local  community  cdUege  was  hired 
under  JOP,  which  provides  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  up  to  44  weeks.  The  program,  funded 
by  the  Manpower  Adminlstrajtlon  and  oper- 
ated by  State  on-the-X>b  training  agencies, 
reimburses  the  employer  fori  training  costs. 
Starting  pay  for  the  veteran  ^ired  by  Moffltt 
was  9110  a  week.  In  4  years  be 
to  take  tests  leading  to  certj 
accountant.  Moffltt  Is 
with  his  new  employee. 

Other  firms  throughout 
Peninsula  apftear  Just  as  sat 
veterans  they  have  hired,  andjwith  the  man- 
power programs  that  often  ha|ve  made  hiring 
and  training  them  i>06sible.  iCampbell  esti- 
mates that  10-20  percent  of  the  425  ez-GI's 
reported  hired  in  1972  (NAfl  personnel  say 
half  again  that  niunber  probably  have  been 
hired  but  were  not  reported  to  NAB)  through 
the  Hire  the  Vet  program  received  eoum  type 
of  training  funded  by  the 
ministration. 
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former  servicemen  for  his  Wilmington  home 
furnishings  firm,  sees  training  as  a  key  ele- 
ment In  the  program's  success.  Wood,  how- 
ever, has  done  his  training  without  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Most  matching  of  veterans  with  Jobs  Is 
done  through  the  Wilmington  NAB  office. 
When  NAB  learns  that  a  veteran  is  returning 
to  the  area,  it  mails  him  a  personnel  form  to 
fill  out.  These  forms  are  circulated  among 
Rotary  members,  who  get  in  touch  with  the 
veterans  directly  if  they  are  Interested  In 
hiring  them.  NAB  also  maintains  a  list  of  Job 
openings  available  through  Rotary  members. 
When  the  NAB  representative  spots  a  veteran 
and  an  opening  that  seem  to  suit  each  other, 
he  calls  the  employer  and  asks  If  he  will  In- 
terview the  former  serviceman. 

The  NAB  learns  about  Jobseeking  veterans 
In  a  number  of  ways.  One  source  of  informa- 
tion Is  the  State  employment  service,  which 
works  closely  with  NAB  on  the  Hire  the  Vet 
program.  Also,  NAB  keeps  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Project  Transition  office  at  nearby 
Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Under  Project  Transi- 
tion, a  Defense  Department  program  run  in 
cooperation  with  private  employers  and  un- 
ions, servicemen  soon  to  be  discharged  are 
trained  for  civUian  Jobs. 

Jobs  aren't  created  for  the  veterans — they 
already  exist.  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany in  Millsboro,  Del.,  for  example,  didn't 
create  Jobs  Just  to  be  patriotic,  but  the  firm 
has  hired  more  than  70  veterans.  So  has 
Globe  Union  of  Mlddletown,  Del.,  an  auto- 
mobile battery  manufacturer.  Clark  Equip- 
ment Corporation  In  Dover,  which  makes 
heavy  Industrial  equipment,  has  put  some 
40  ex-GI's  to  work  and  the  Getty  OU  Com- 
pany refinery  in  Delaware  City  has  hired 
more  than  a  dozen,  most  of  them  in  process 
operator  Jobs  that  start  at  $4.35  an  hour.  The 
average  pay  of  all  those  hired  under  the  Del- 
marva project  is  estimated  at  about  $2.50  to 
$2.60  an  hour. 

News  of  the  Delmarva  Hire  the  Vet  pro- 
gram and  its  accomplishments  spread  quickly 
and  other  Rotary  districts  began  adopting  it. 
District  695  In  Orlando,  Fla.,  encompassing 
44  clubs  and  2,600  members,  took  it  up,  fol- 
lowed by  districts  In  Texas,  California,  and 
other  States  until  more  than  800  clubs  in  127 
districts  across  the  country  are  now  promot- 
ing the  hiring  of  veterans. 

"Other  agencies,  such  as  The  American 
Legion,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  others 
are  helping  vets  find  Jobs,"  said  NAB's  Reed, 
"but  they  aren't  doing  it  quite  on  the  scale 
that  Rotary  is. 

"We're  finding  pockets  around  the  coun- 
try now,  such  as  in  St.  Louis  and  South  Caro- 
lina, where  there  are  more  Jobs  than  there 
are  veterans,"  he  continued.  "This  indicates 
that  the  Hire  the  Vet  program  still  can  place 
many  more  veterans  and  keep  up  its  record 
of  success." 


A  GOOD  JOB  BY  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Star  News 
by  Orr  Kelly  makes  a  point  that  should 
be  repeated.  When  the  Pentagon  does  a 
good  job,  it  is  often  overlooked.  When  a 
needed  weapon  system  is  developed  on 
time,  at  specification,  and  without  cost 
increase,  that  fact  may  well  go  unno- 
ticed. On  the  other  hand,  the  programs 
with  huge  cost  overruns  are  well  pub- 
licized. 

Mr.  Kelly  makes  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  well  planned 
and  efBciently  run  Operation  Homecom- 
ing. Untold  months  of  effort  went  into 
this  program  and  judging  by  the  results, 
it  went  beautifully.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  particular  those  associ- 


ated with  Operation  Homecoming  should 
be  commended  for  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  It  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Orr  Kelly  article  be  placed 
in  the  Record  so  that  others  may  benefit 
by  its  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pentagon  Earns  Some  Praise 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

It  is  natural  that  the  press  should  be  con- 
tinually critical  of  the  Pentagon. 

But  it  Is  fair,  not  only  to  Pentagon  officials 
but  to  the  public,  that  the  press  should  also 
report  when  the  people  in  the  Pentagon  do 
something  right. 

The  way  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  military  services  have  handled 
the  public  affairs  aspects  of  the  return  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  has  been  a 
good  example  of  careful  planning  and  prop- 
er execution. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  some  minor 
hitches  and  some  friction  of  the  kind  that  is 
always  generated  when  reporters  are  work- 
ing on  deadline. 

There  also  has  been  some  unwarranted 
criticism  that  has,  unfortunately,  been  wide- 
ly accepted. 

The  first  criticism  came  shortly  after  the 
first  prisoner  arrived  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
in  the  Philippines.  It  was  reported  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  prisoners  as  they 
emerged  from  the  planes  represented  words 
put  Into  their  mouths  by  the  government. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  now,  however. 
Indicates  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  re- 
turning prisoners  very  accurately  reflected 
the  faith  in  God,  In  country  and  In  them- 
selves that  had  sustained  them  through  the 
years  of  captivity.  However  welcome  the 
words  may  have  been  to  President  Nixon, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  men  said  any- 
thing In  conflict  with  their  own  deeply  held 
feelings. 

In  the  foUowlng  weeks,  all  of  the  former 
prisoners  were  permitted  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  press  if  they  wished.  Looked  at 
the  other  way  around,  the  Pentagon  was  co- 
operative in  helping  reporters  flnd  and  talk 
to  specific  men. 

One  principal  subject  remained  off  limits. 
The  government  and  the  prisoners  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  discussion  of  the 
way  the  prisoners  were  treated — or  mis- 
treated— until  all  of  them  had  returned 
home.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  kind  of  censor- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  also 
a  self-imposed  restraint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  been  released. 

Throughout  the  two-month  period  of  the 
release,  the  government  was  under  strong 
and  constant  pressure  to  make  available 
whatever  information  it,  or  the  prisoners, 
bad  about  their  treatment  In  captivity. 

Within  hours  after  the  last  prisoners  were 
released,  press  conferences  were  set  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  the 
returned  prisoners  were  free  to  talk  about 
their  experiences. 

It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the  government  to 
the  Pentagon  officials  involved  to  say  that 
their  press  conferences  were  "orchestrated" 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  the  government. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  In  the  press  had 
been  demanding  to  talk  to  the  prisoners 
about  their  experiences  and  that,  as  soon  as 
all  of  them  had  been  released,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  talk  to  them  in  press  conferences 
or  individually. 

What  many  of  the  prisoners  have  had  to 
say,  in  fact,  probably  has  been  detrimental 
to  the  administration's  stated  policy  of  pro- 
viding reconstruction  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  these  re- 
ports of  treatment  by  the  North  Vietnamese 


and  Viet  Cong  had  been  stage-managed  by 
the  administration  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
shooting  down  its  own  policy. 

Primarily  responsible  for  developing  the 
plans  for  providing  information  about  the 
return  of  the  prisoners  were  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm,  acting  assistant  defense  secretary  for 
public  affairs;  his  predecessor,  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin;  MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  James,  f^ed- 
heim's  deputy  sind  MaJ.  Marvin  Braman,  in 
charge  of  the  Homecoming  public  affairs  of- 
fice of  the  Pentagon. 

Prom  the  release  of  the  first  names  on  the 
weekend  of  Jan.  27-28  to  the  release  of  the 
last  prisoners  two  months  later,  the  flow  of 
news  to  the  public  weis  rapid,  accurate  and 
ELS  detailed  as  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners 
permitted. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  Pentagon  lives  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  Operation  Homecom- 
ing, we  will  all  benefit. 


VITAMIN  E  IN  COSMEItLCS  NEEDS 
SAFETY  TESTING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ax: ted  to  halt  production  of  Mennen  E,  a 
cosmetic  product  that  has  been  on  the 
market  since  last  June.  Since  that  time, 
an  unprecedented  number  of  complaints 
have  been  received  by  the  FDA  from 
people  who  have  used  this  deodorant 
product  and  experienced  adverse  reac- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  FDA  and  the 
Mennen  Co.  ag^reed  that  existing  stocks 
of  this  product  may  be  sold,  and  no 
warning  will  be  issued  to  consumers. 

Although  there  is  no  absolute  proof  as 
to  which  ingredient  in  Mennen  E  is  the 
offending  element,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  vitamin  E  ingredient — a  rela- 
tively recent  fad  in  cosmetics — Is  related 
to  the  rash  often  experienced  by  users  of 
Mennen  E.  Vitamin  E  is  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  cosmetic  products,  including  mois- 
turizing creams,  perfumes,  and  skin  oils. 

On  March  2,  I  asked  the  FDA  to  let 
me  know  what  cosmetics  contain  vitamin 
E,  the  complaint  levels  for  each  of  these 
products,  and  whether  any  regulatory 
action  was  required  in  this  area.  To  date 
I  have  received  no  response  to  that  in- 
quiry. 

The  FDA's  action  with  respect  to  Men- 
nen E  indicates  that  more  attention 
should  be  directed  toward  the  line  of  cos- 
metic products  containing  vitamin  E  as 
an  active  ingredient.  I  urge  the  FDA  to 
take  a  comprehensive  look  at  these  prod- 
ucts to  determine,  first,  which  products 
contain  vitamin  E;  second,  what  kind  of 
safety  testing  was  performed  on  these 
products  prior  to  marketing;  and  third, 
whether  disturbingly  high  numbers  of 
complaints  about  these  products  have 
been  received. 

Were  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  (S.  863) 
which  I  have  introduced  already  law,  this 
inquiry  would  be  a  much  simpler  under- 
taking. Under  the  provisions  of  that  leg- 
islation, the  FDA  would  already  have  in 
its  files  statements  of  composition  for 
all  cosmetic  products,  safety  test  data, 
and  all  complaint  letters  sent  either  to 
the  manufacturers  or  the  FDA.  Moreover, 
the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  would  have 
encouraged  the  manufacturers  to  thor- 
ougly  test  their  products  prior  to  market- 
ing them. 

Mennen  E  is  another  reminder  that 
we  need  stronger  cosmetics  laws  to  in- 
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sure  that  only  safe  cosmetics  are  made 
available  to  the  public.  I  Intend  to  woilc 
for  my  legislation  and  am  hopeful  that 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  on  vitamin  E  in  cosmetics  and 
on  Mennen  E  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows  : 

I  Prom  The  Wail  BXnei  Journal,  Apr.  7. 1973] 

VlTAlflN  E 

Vitamin  E.  big  as  a  health  fad,  gets  a  new 
ptish  In  cosmetics. 

Its  value  aa  an  aid  to  the  akin  Is  as  contro- 
versial aa  other  alleged  attributes  from  alle- 
viating all  sorts  of  aliments  to  Improving  sex- 
ual potency.  But  that  hasnt  stopped  com- 
panles  from  caahlng  In  on  Vitamin  E 
'Within  the  past  aU  month*  a  whole  new 
market  for  Vitamin  E  cosmetic  products  has 
sprung  into  existence  and  major  manu- 
factvirera  have  lost  little  time  in  fielding 
enlriea."  note*  American  Druggist  Merchan- 
dising In  a  recent  Issue. 

Houblgant  Ine.'s  Alyasa  Ashley  division  put 
Its  Vitamin  X  oU  in  national  distribution  in 
January.  Life  Laboratortea.  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  has  had  a  Vitamin  S  skin  cream  on  the 
market  for  over  a  year  and  an  oil  for  six 
months.  This  month  it  wUi  unveU  an  after- 
shave lotion  with  Vitamin  E,  said  to  reduce 
redness  after  shaving.  Paraday  Laboratories, 
Hillside.  N.J.,  Jumps  mto  the  market  in  the 
next  few  days  with  a  moisturizing  cream  and 
skin  oil.  Mennen  Co.  since  last  AprU  has  been 
promoting  lt«  deodorant  with  Vitamin  E 
Mennen  says  VlUmln  E  helps  prevent  oxvKen 
from    reacting    with    perspUaUon    to   cause 

Revlon  Inc.  says  It  has  never  considered 
mlng  Vitamin  B  as  an  actlre  Ingredient  be- 
cau^  there  Isnt  any  evidence  It  is  of  bene- 
fltto  the  skin.  But  the  company  long  has 
1^^111^/.°*°^       ^°'  -nother  purpoee-as 

IFrom  the  Evening  star  and  Dally  News,  Apr 
7,  1973J  ■ 

DCODOBANT   PaOOTTCTTOK   Is   HALTED 

(By  Boas  Evans) 
The  makers  of  Mennen  K  spray  deodorant 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  stop  producing  and 
selling  the  product  following  consumer  com- 
plaints of  rashes. 

.  J?**w^**?°*"  ^  **™***  *o  »*oP  production 
r^  .^Slf^  "  *"  *'^*y-  *>"*  "ot  to  recaU 
the  12S.0O0  cans  already  in  distribution. 

r.J?^J^^  ^L**"**  confirmed  the  agreement 
?^^/k*^^-  ••"•  "^'^"«  **  «>t  *'»ough  of  a 
health  hazard  to  Issue  a  public  warning  " 
But  Hlchard  Sj-kes.  a  Ralph  Nader  assocl- 

"C:  J^S"*^  '^■*'  *'"^«="  **»«  IT3A  received 
auout  50  complaints  from  consumers  of  skin 
raahe.  after  ualng  the  spray,  the  FDA  should 
eitner  recall  or  issue  warnings"  o€  the 
product. 

The  Ingredient  In  the  spray  suspected  of 
cau^g^  a  rash  la  Tltamin  E,  according  to 

The  complahit  rate  for  Mennen  E  Is  con- 
sidered high. 
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already  has  stopped  produc  ng  the  deodorant, 
the  spokesman  said.  The  complaints  totaled 
about  50,  about  10  times  the  number  the 
agency  normaUy  receives  tpr  such  products, 
according  to  the  spokesman. 

Mennen  began  making  Its  Mennen  E 
deodorant  last  June  and  sfice  has  produced 
more  than  10  million  unltsj  the  FDA  said. 

Mennen  officials  couldn*  bo  reached  for 
comment  on  the  FDA  announcement. 

The  FDA  Isn't  requesting 
call  the  deodorant  product 
wholesale  outlets,  however. ;  Jennen  estimates 
there  are  about  126,000  un  ts  already  in  the 
wholesale  chain,  and  the   company  says  it 
doesn't  know  how  nmny  are 
the  PDA  said. 

The  cause  of  the  adverse 
pected  to  be  the  vitamin  f 
this  hasn't  been  "proven  doncluslvely  "  the 
FDA  spokesman  said.  Until  It  Is.  "we  have  no 
basis  for  action  against  otler  products  con- 
taining vitamin  E  and  for  i  hlch  we  have  no 
unusual  number  of  oomplanta. 


Apri 


12,  1973 
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[From  the  Evenmg  star 
Apr.  7. 1973 
PssT — ^Thb  Ewd  or 


a  ad 


Ihe 


his 


Being  nice  to  be  close  t< 
you  also  have  a  rash  under 
ber  of  people  have  complalted 
and  Drug  Administration, 
Co.  has  agreed  to  cease  t— 
deodorant  Mennen  E.  It  waj 
terday. 

The  deodorant,  which 
adverse    reaction"    in    an 
number  of  consumers  who 
Is  stm  available  on  the  shelves 
tlon  has  ceased  until  more 
An   additional   125.000  cans 
will  not  be  shipped  to  stores. 

Complaints  have  number*  1 
units,  said  Jack  Warner  < 
added  that  the  usual  rate 
six  to  eight  per  million  un 

Vitamin  E  is  the  suspectei 
there  Is  as  yet  no  proof  that 
reaction,  he  said.  "We  are  ^ 
company  and  by  ourselves 
specific  actl<m." 

Mennen  E  went  on  the 
1972,  and  10  million  cans 
sold. 


DaUy  News 

itENKEN  E 


Isnt  enough  11 

arms,  a  num- 

to  the  Food 

I  ind  the  Mennen 

distribution  of  Its 

announced  yes- 


that  Mennen  re- 
from  retail  and 
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Ingredient,  but 
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60  per  million 
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MILITARY 


(From  the  Wan  Street  Journal,  Apr.  7,  1973} 

MENifEx  To  Halt  Stnnmm  or  Deodohawt 

n>AS*T8 

r.^i!!?*'!^J**"~***"***"  ^  •ereed  to  stop 
further  ah^iments  of  iU  Mennen  B  deodorant 
because  a<  a  rash  of  oomplalnta  about  rashes 
from  users. 

The  action  was  requested  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  administration  after  the  agency  re- 
ceived an  "unusual  number"  of  eoRRimer 
oooiplaaita  oc  adTane  reactions  to  Mennen 
E.  Ineludlng  aewe  raiiiea,  an  toa  spokes- 
man said.  Mennen.  based  In  Morrlstown,  N.J , 


MILITARY  SERVANTS-JA 

VIEW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  6  months  I  have 'been  pointing 
out  just  how  absurd  and  outrageous  is 
the  practice  of  supplying  military  serv- 
ants to  senior  generals  and  admirals. 
The  General  Accounting  OflQce  has  con- 
ducted a  preliminai-y  review  of  this  pro- 
gram and  is  about  to  present  their  filial 
findings  to  Congress.  I  hsve  introduced 
a  bUl.  S.  850,  that  would  pi  ohibit  the  use 
of  wilisted  men  as  the  per  onal  servants 
of  high  ranking  officers  and  their 
families. 

Numerous  letters  from  officers  who 
agree  with  my  position  hate  come  to  my 
office.  They  too  recogniae  ihat  the  aris- 
tocratic tiappings  of  the  militai-y  make 
it  difflctilt  to  encourage  ytwrng  men  to 
enlist.  Pmthermore,  it  taJies  something 
away  from  our  military  ca  mbility.  Most 
of  all,  however,  it  is  a  blatai  t  self-serving 
policy  of  feeding  off  the  taxpayers  of 
this  countiy. 

»«r.  President.  Col.  J.  A.  Donovan 
USMC  retired,  recently  sen  t  me  an  arti- 
cle putting  forth  his  viewa)  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  speaks  with  personal  experience 
and  with  an  awarmess  of  the  military 
requirements  for  personal  i  ei-vants. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Donovan'i  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objectioi  \,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thi  Last  or  tot  AaisToa  iacy The 

Privileces  of  Rabk 
(By  J.  A.  Donovan) 
Almost  every  year  some  ^ember  of  Con- 
gress or  an  entetprlaing  jouniallat  publicizes 
the  unique  fringe  benefits  ioi  enjoyed  by 
the  senior  rankmg  officers  of  the  U£.  mUl- 
tary  esUbllshment.  The  natune.  the  propriety 
and  the  coets  at  servants,  alAes  and  chauf- 
feurs provided  by  the  American  taxpayer  for 
the  generals  and  admirals  aae  revealed,  ex- 
amined and  criticized.  More  often  than  not 
the  practice*  are  viewed  with  alarm  by  a 
few  citizens,  the  military  denies  any  unusual 
practices  or  wrong  dolng-Uuul  nothing 
changes.  "Kank  has  ita  prtvlieges,"  and  the 
top  military  brass  is  unified]  in  defense  of 
their  special  bnieflta  which  are  not  only 
traditional— but  compensate  to  some  degree 
few  years  of  "hazardous  duty"  Wnd  "low  pay  " 
they  maintain.  j 

The  General  Accounting  CWBce  has  recently 
reported  that  pay  and  allowances  alone  for 
the  personal  servant*  provided  to  the  top  of- 
ficers costs  the  Army  $3.6  mUllon  yearly.  The 
Navy  spends  M.4  million,  the  Air  Force  M.S 
mUllon,  and  the  Marines  $837,000  for  their 
domestic  stewartls.  This  totals  $13.1  million 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  provide  1.300  generals 
and  adnUrals  with  a  life  style  that  for  moet 
trf  America,  Including  the  privUeged  rich.  Is 
obsolete  and  unobtainable.  It  represents  an 
average  $10,000  annual  extra  l>eneat  for  these 
officers.  What  U  the  justification  fw  these 
subsWteed  servants?  MUltary  pay  has  l>een 
doubled  in  recent  years.  Oenjerals  and  ad- 
mirals now  receive  respectablt  pay  and  al- 
lowances which  makes  their  I  total  annual 
Income  fairiy  comparable  with  that  of  respon- 
Bible  civilian  professional  and  business 
executives.  A  major  general  now  receives 
$36,963.60  In  annual  Income.  A  four  star 
admiral  receives  ♦40,663.00.  Afwut  $4,560  00 
of  this  Is  tax  free  each  year.  This  means  that 
these  senior  officers  can  actually  afford  to 
pay  for  domestic  servants  and  personal  aides 
out  of  their  own  pockets— if  ijiey  find  such 
service  desirable. 

At  question  now  Is,  why  should  domestic 
servants  and  aides,  more  typical  of  an  earlier 
age  and  an  aristocratic  life  4yl«  tl»*t  has 
genoally  left  the  scene,  be  ptirlded  by  the 
taxjMyer  to  these  otherwise  pieMan  public 
employees?  Why  do  generals  ^ed  aWes  and 
what  do  stewards  do  for  admfrala?  Why  do 
they  still  enjoy  these  expensive  luxuries  and 
privileges? 

In  the  British  armed  forces,  from  whence 
many  of  our  mUltary  traditior  s  and  aristo- 
cratic customs  and  practices  ars  derived,  the 
soldier-servant  batman  la  a  1lme  honored 
fringe  benefit  of  the  commisiioned  officer. 
In  past  generations,  when  the  King's  com- 
mission in  the  armed  senricet  was  largely 
restricted  to  the  sons  of  nobl^nen  and  the 
privUeged  aristocracy.  servantB  both  per- 
sonal and  domestic,  were  part  ef  the  way  of 
life. 

Yoimg  noblemen  were  broight  up  and 
tended  to  by  nannys.  valets  acd  body  serv- 
ants. The  young  officer  was  o)  the  gentle- 
men class  and  therefore  was  lot  expected 
to  perform  the  menial  chores  of  living  which 
were  so  tedious  and  time  cons  iming  in  an 
age  devoid  of  the  daUy  conveniences  as 
we  now  find  them. 

Tending  to  horses,  cleaning  ;ack,  pulling 
and  pottshtag  boots,  cleaning  ornate  uni- 
forms, washing  linen,  shaving,  finding  and 
preparing  food,  bathing  aiMl  erm  raoptylng 
diamber  pota  were  all  tbaa»  beyond  the 
skills  or  ev«B  conaiaMed  appropriate  for 
army    or   naval    officers.    The   ]  rlvlleges   of 


aristocratic  rank  Included  personal  servants 
to  do  these  tasks  and  the  customs  continue 
to  this  day  In  most  of  the  world's  military 
forces. 

Actually,  the  personal  service  is  not  with- 
out some  justification — when  in  the  field 
with  troops  or  at  sea  on  active  service.  A 
primary  responslbUlty  of  the  military  com- 
mander, second  only  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  mission.  Is  the  care,  welfare  and  lead- 
ership of  his  men.  If  his  energies  are  devoted 
to  his  personal  care  and  comfort  he  cannot 
properly  devote  his  efforts  to  his  command. 
Therefore,  in  certam  types  of  "hardships" 
commands  m  the  field  or  in  combat  It  is 
still  necessary  for  conunanders  to  have  as- 
sistance and  service  In  tendmg  their  daily 
personal  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many,  many  senior  officers  in  routme 
staff  and  command  jobs  at  peacetime  bases 
and  headquarters  who  need  little  or  no  as- 
sistance from  personal  aides  or  servants. 

At  present  every  general  officer — every  ad- 
miral who  Is  assigned  to  a  station  or  base 
where  he  Is  provided  with  Oovemment 
quarters  is  also  furnished  enlisted  aides  or 
stewards  In  the  ration  of  one  per  star  of 
rank  that  he  wears.  Up  until  recent  years 
these  "official"  household  servants  were 
mostly  volunteer,  specially  trained  Negroes 
or  In  the  Navy  many  were  FUlplnos.  Now 
many  Caucasian  lads  have  been  attracted 
to  the  duty  ( — It's  comfortable,  well  fed  and 
safe) .  Over  the  years,  however,  these  mUltary 
servants  have  been  mostly  of  the  mtaorlty 
races  which  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
typically  patronizing  attitude  of  the  mUltary 
high  command  towards  the  ethnic  minorities 
in  the  services.  Up  untU  the  1960's  most 
servants  and  messmen  in  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  messes  were  black  I  They  still  domi- 
nate this  career  field  and  many  capable,  loyal 
and  conscientious  black  enlisted  men  have 
made  successful  careers  and  attained  rank 
as  hoitsehold  servants  in  the  special  world 
of  generals  and  admirals. 

The  duties  of  enlisted  aides  and  stewards 
are  similar  In  each  of  the  services — and  If 
they  are  not,  observant  wives  make  sure  that 
their  personal  service  mcludes  all  of  the 
niceties  and  details  being  provided  to  the 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  next  door;  Aides  and  stew- 
ards' duties  are  largely  confined  to  inside 
the  quarters  (post  gardeners  tend  the  yards) 
with  frequent  shopping  forays  to  the  com- 
missary where  food  is  purchased  at  about  a 
15  percent  saving  over  civilian  prices.  Prepar- 
tag  meals,  setting  tables,  serving,  and  clean- 
ing up  are  major  functions.  Mixing  and  serv- 
ing cocktails  and  after-dinner  drinks  is  an- 
other Important  chore  m  most  quarters. 

During  the  day,  while  the  general  Is  away, 
the  aides  do  housemaid  duties;  make  beds, 
dust,  clean,  tend  plants,  walk  the  dog,  polish 
shoes,  press  shirts,  and  depending  upon  mi- 
lady's inclinations  serve  the  madam  of  the 
house.  Stewards  have  also  been  known  to  eat 
frequently  and  to  goof  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. They  sometimes  care  for  the  general's 
teen-age  children.  In  fact.  It's  a  rather  pleas- 
ant set-up  for  all  concerned — especially  when 
subsidized  by  Uncle  Sam  and  tax  free.  There's 
really  nothing  quite  like  It  In  the  modern, 
costly  "outside"  civilian  world. 

Most  unit  commanders  m  the  Armed 
Forces  have  official  government  vehicles  with 
drivers  available  for  business  purposes  dur- 
ing working  hours.  In  Army  and  Marine  tac- 
tical units  in  the  field  the  tables  of  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  provide  unit  command- 
ers vrtth  tactical  vehicles  (jeeps)  and  full- 
time  assigned  drivers. 

Until  recent  years  generals  and  admirals 
(flag  officers)  had  official  cars  and  enlisted 
drivers  available  at  all  hours.  These  high 
ranUng  officers,  if  living  on  a  military  in- 
stallation, were  transported  to  and  from  their 
quarters  and  offices  and  usually  chauSeured 
to  official  events,  ceremonies  and  social  ac- 
tivities. Wives  frequently  made  use  of  the 


available  vehicles  for  shopping  and  personal 
chores.  Although  Oovernment  vehicles  have 
had  "For  Official  Oovemment  Use  Only" 
stencUed  on  their  doors  for  some  20  years. 
It  has  only  been  recently  that  the  govern- 
ment sedans  have  been  further  restricted  for 
generals  and  admirals  to  use  for  "business" 
only.  In  the  Marine  Corps,  generals  (except 
the  Commandant)  now  drive  themselves  to 
the  office,  but  they  have  government  vehicles 
assigned  for  the  working  hours. 

Very  few  top  business  executives  earning 
five  times  the  salary  of  a  general  officer  are 
chauffeured  to  work.  Nor  do  they  enjoy  per- 
sonal valets  and  man  servants.  Whereas  fifty 
years  ago  many  corporation  presidents  may 
have  had  valets  at  home  who  polished  shoes, 
pressed  pants,  laid  out  clothes  and  helped 
dress  their  masters,  very  few  care  to  affortl 
such  attention  now. 

Housemaids  and  female  cooks  are  still  ob- 
tainable by  the  wealthy  even  though  satis- 
factorily servile  servants  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly rare  in  our  egalitarian  society. 
Hardly  anyone  now  has  butlers,  male  cooks, 
table  waiters  or  house  servants— except  In 
the  households  of  top  military  and  naval 
ranks — the  last  stronghold  of  19th  century 
aristocracy. 

Each  general  or  admiral  also  has  the  serv- 
ices of  a  young  officer  aide-de-camp.  A  one 
star  or  brigadier  general  usually  rates  a  lieu- 
tenant and  a  two  star  major  general  rates  a 
captain.  Admirals  fare  about  the  same.  Back 
In  Napoleon's  day,  Aldes-de-Camp  were 
young  gentlemen  assistants  to  their  gen- 
erals. Frequently  friends  of  the  family  or 
noblemen  of  promise  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, they  were  in  constant  attendance  and 
available  to  gallop  around  the  battlefield 
with  messages,  to  tend  the  general's  baggage 
and  tents  or  to  share  his  evening  mess.  Their 
duties  haven't  changed  much  in  200  years. 
Aides-de-camp  now  supervise  the  general's 
car  and  driver,  accompany  him  when  he  is 
lonely,  introduces  guests  in  the  receiving 
line  of  an  official  party,  play  tennis  with  the 
boss,  salute  regularly  and  properly,  and  fre- 
quently bolster  the  general's  ego.  They  do 
countless  menial  chores  and  are  professional 
"Yes,  Sir"  men.  Their  government  pay 
amounts  to  $13,260.00  annually  for  a  1st 
lieutenant  and  $16,059.60  for  a  captain. 
Many  aides-de-camp  who  have  served  distin- 
guished officers  or  DoD  officials  have  met  the 
right  people  and  eventvially  also  reached  star 
ranks.  Being  an  aide  to  the  right  general  is 
often  as  worthwhile  as  a  combat  command. 

One  Inconsistency  of  the  present  system  In 
the  armed  services  is  that  only  senior  officers 
who  are  living  In  government  qviarters  on 
military  bases  are  supplied  with  servants  and 
drivers.  In  the  Washington.  D.C.  area  and 
elsewhere  dozens  of  generals  and  admirals 
live  on  "the  outside"  In  civilian  housing 
communities.  They  rate  no  stewards,  no 
aides,  and  no  vehicles  with  drivers.  For  them 
life  Is  perhaps  less  elegant  and  more  in  step 
vrlth  the  real  world,  but  even  though  many 
don't  relish  the  hardships.  It  does  them  no 
harm.  It  doesn't  reduce  their  status  or  the 
respect  due  their  rank.  In  fact,  it  may  help 
control  the  egos  which  normally  tend  to 
blossom  In  all  of  the  high  ranking  positions 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  whole  bag  of  aides-de-camp,  enlisted 
aides,  orderlys,  mess  stewards,  wardroom 
messmen  and  officer  driver-chauffeurs  con- 
stitutes fringe  benefits  for  high  ranUng  of- 
ficers costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  unnecessary  and  outmoded  practices 
no  longer  justified  by  contemporary  life 
styles. 

If  these  amenities  are  considered  person- 
ally desirable,  the  officers  should  pay  for 
them,  if  they  are  official  necessities  the  of- 
ficer concerned  should  be  provided  an  extra 
allowance  and  he  can  pay  for  his  servants. 
Official  drivers  and  officer  alde-de-camps 
should  have  their  duties  limited  to  strictly 
official  business. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PHASE  4 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  failure 
of  phase  3  of  the  President's  economic 
policy  has  now  reached  spectacular  pro- 
portions. During  March,  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  an  astounding  22  per- 
cent. This  figure  translates  into  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  26.4  per- 
cent, which  is  the  highest  rise  during 
any  month  in  the  Korean  war  inflation 
of  1951. 

The  ordeal  of  phase  3  is  now  entering 
its  fourth  month.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  American  consumer  has  been 
painfully  aware  that  President  Nixon 
acted  too  hastily  in  removing  mandatory 
controls  on  prices  and  incomes.  Prom  the 
beginning,  the  administration  has  coun- 
seled patience,  but  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion has  become  steadily  worse  rather 
than  better. 

In  March,  the  prices  of  consumer  fin- 
ished goods  ballooned  to  an  annual  rate 
of  21.5  percent,  and  further  increases  in 
retail  prices  are  forecast  for  the  montlis 
ahead.  In  the  meantime,  union  contracts 
covering  nearly  4  million  workers  will  be 
up  for  negotiation  in  the  next  several 
months.  If  prices  continue  to  climb,  the 
increases  will  be  reflected  in  the  new  wage 
agreements,  which  will  drive  prices  even 
further  into  the  stratosphere. 

By  now.  even  the  White  House  should 
have  some  inkling  that  the  Nation  is  in 
the  midst  of  sin  economic  crisis  of  the 
first  order.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  administration  employs  its  fav- 
orite anti-inflationary  cure — massive  re- 
strictions on  credit,  curbs  on  growth,  and 
deliberate  creation  of  unemployment. 
Quite  simply,  a  recession  Is  no  remedy. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  impose  a 
stronger  system  of  controls  than  the 
feeble  one  cuiTently  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  order  to  stem  the  in- 
flationary tide,  a  comprehensive  freeze 
on  prices,  wages,  and  rents  should  now 
be  imposed  for  eJt  least  a  short  period. 
This  temporary  freeze  should  be  followed 
by  controls  at  least  as  strong  as  those  in 
effect  under  phase  2. 

An  article  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  states,  in  very  cogent  fash- 
ion, the  need  for  prompt  action  in  bring- 
ing the  economy  under  stronger  controls, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wage-Peice  Conteols:    "No  Time  To  Lose" 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon  should  not  only  slap  com- 
prehensive wage-price  controls  on  the  whole 
economy — because  there  is  no  alternative — 
but  should  assign  the  job  to  someone  who 
really  believes  that  controls  can  be  made  to 
work  effectively. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  Is  al- 
ready spread  too  thin  as  Mr.  Nixon's  chief 
economic  policy-maker  and  spokesman,  and 
as  the  key  figure  in  dealing  with  interna- 
tional monetary  crises  and  world  trade  (where 
he  has  been  doing  a  splendid  negotiating 
job). 

Shultz  ought  to  be  willing  to  step  aside  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU, 
and  let  someone  who  has  no  deep-rooted 
philosophical  abhorrence  of  controls  take 
over.  The  program  needs  a  salesman,  not  an 
apologist. 
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This  U  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  g\mg-bo  for  controls,  and  has  been 
diverted  by  ShxUtz.  Clearly,  the  President's 
continued  dependence  on  Shultz  shows  a 
close  rapport  In  their  philosophy. 

But  as  has  been  reflected  In  the  President's 
o\erture3  to  China  and  Russia,  he  U  a  prag- 
matic politician  who  Is  open  to  new  game 
plans  when  his  old  ones  Xall.  Nonetheless,  he 
needed  a  Kissinger  committed  to  the  Idea 
that  a  rapprochement  with  former  enemies 
was  possible. 

On  the  economic  side.  Mr.  Nixon  must  now 
be  open  to  all  possible  corrections  of  the 
inept,  costly  error  he  made  January  H  when 
he  suddenly  pulled  the  plug  on  Phase  II 
controls. 

The  Phase  III  decision  represented  a  total 
misreading  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  of 
existing  economic  pressures.  The  inflation 
potential  In  the  economy  was  stronger  than 
they  were  willing  to  recognize. 

But  beyond  that,  the  decision  represented 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  psychology 
of  the  country.  For  aU  of  the  elaborate 
charade  of  "discussing"  the  necessary  shape 
of  controls  with  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
and  other  citizens,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
tht  there  was  no  overwhelming  demand  for 
"voluntarism",  as  represented  to  be  the  case 
by  Secretary  Shultz. 

To  be  sure.  Shultz  wanted  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  thirst  In  the  country  for  a  return 
to  "voluntarism":  that,  after  all.  Is  the  es- 
sence of  hU  own  commitment  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  what  resulted  was  a  political  gamble, 
supported  by  the  clear  distaste  for  controls. 
And  the  gamble,  of  course,  was  that  dropping 
the  6.5  per  cent  wage  guldepost  for  a  more 
fuzzy  concept  would  bring  from  George 
Meany  the  assurance  of  a  no-strike,  smooth 
year  for  collective  bargaining  in  1973. 

At  best,  It  was  a  naive  concept.  Forgotten 
was  the  build-up  of  wholesale  price  increases 
that  foreshadowed  big  Jumps  in  the  consumer 
price  index.  In  December  and  January,  the 
wholesale  price  Jump  was  concentrated  in 
food  which  was  sure  to  bring  about  a  house- 
wives revolt  and  make  it  impossible  for 
Meany  to  promise  anything  but  resistance. 

That  should  have  been  enough  to  have 
flashed  a  warning  signal  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Beyond  that,  there  was  plenty  of  free 
advice.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns.  In  a  speech  to  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  Toronto  on  Dec.  29 
warned  that  in  1973,  "further  progress  In 
moderating  Inflation  will  be  more  difficult 
to  achieve." 

There  was  even  a  subtle  hint  in  that 
Burns  speech  that  unless  we  won  the  strug- 
gle to  control  inflation,  there  might  be  "re- 
percussions" involving  the  dollar.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  almost  every  economist  In  the 
country  crank  Into  his  forecast  the  assump- 
tion that  controls  would  continue  un- 
changed for  all  of  1973. 

During  the  election  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  associates  gave  no  hint  of  an  early 
softening  of  controls.  To  the  contrary,  when 
Democratic  candidate  George  McQovern  put 
forward  a  weak,  "club-ln-the-closet"  type  of 
voluntary  proposal,  none  other  than  Eco- 
nomic CouncU  Chairman  Herbert  Stein 
Jumped  all  over  It  as  meaningless.  Then 
Nixon  adopted  the  McGovern  program  on 
Jan.  11. 

Can  It  be  a  coincidence  that  the  stock 
market  hit  Its  all-time  peak  of  1067.20  on 
the  Dow  Jones  index  on  January  11.  and 
by  the  third  week  in  March— by  which  time 
there  had  been  a  new  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar—had dropped  almost  15  per  cent  to 
911.12? 

Hardly.  The  stock  market  went  Into  a 
tallspln.  despite  booming  profits  for  the 
moment,  because  It  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  tossed  away  a  fairly  effective  con- 
trols program  for  a  no-controls  program.  It 
has  seen  the  Federal  Reserve  swing  dramati- 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  _ 
Consumers  Federation  of 
recently    established    an 

task  force  to  reflect 

developing  solutions  to  oui 
lems. 

The  chairman  of  this  .„.. 
C.  White,  former  chairmaii 
eral  Power  Commission, 
counsel    to    Presidents 
Johnson. 

This  task  force  will  wotk 
national  organizations  in 
posals  and  positions  on 
am  sure  that  under  Lee 

ship,  it  will  play  a  

look  forward  to  working 
bers  on  energy  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  a  statement  of 
policies  of  the  energy 
appear  in  the  Record  at 
gether  with  a  press  releas ; 
Lee  White's  appointment  _ 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Statement   of   Purpose 

Our  Nation  has  some 
policy  issues  to  resolve  In  the 
the  first  time  In  modem  hla 
perienclng  shortages  in  variot  s 
and  sharp  Increases  in  the  pi 
energy — and  prospects  are  for 
and  even  higher  prices. 

Farmers  In  the  Midwest 
adequate    fuel    to    dry    cropi 
schools  were  closed   In  some 
were  forced  to  close  because 
fuel;   and  we  are  warned  of 
ages  for  the  coming  summer, 
heading  into  the  summer  w 
electric  generating  reserves, 
are  concerned,  there  is  no 
in  this  country  who  is  not 
of   the   Increase   In   prices 
monthly  utilities  bill.  One  of  _ 
cretises  in  fuel  costs  occurred 
coal  prices  which,  during  a  ^  , 
a  year,  rose  by  more  than  60 
Federal  Power  Commission 
gas  rates  to  the  consumer  ros« 
per  1 ,000  cubic  feet  to  43  cents 
over  25' r.  In  a  three  year 
1972.     Translating     these 
pennies  to  national  figures,  thi 
sumers  paid  over  $900  mlllior 
In  1971  than  the  same  volu 
cost  in  1969,  and  gas  prices  _ 
to  rise  since  that  time.  Slmilai 
for  other  fuels  and  energy 
though  the  reports  may  be 
and  Inaccurate,  we  do  hear 
even  dollar  gasoline  In  the  shojt 
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The  people  of  this  country  <  bvlously  have 
a  great  stake  In  how  the  enerjy  Issues  now 
being  debated  are  decided.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Consumers  Federation  o  '  America  En- 
ergy Policy  Task  Force  to  offer  to  the  public, 
to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Congress 
data,  recommendations  and  approaches  to 
those  problems  which  the  Tisk  Force  be- 
lieves win  be  constructive  ahd  take  into 
account  the  interest  of  the  fconsumer.  No 
single  group — not  even  a  broail-based  coali- 
tion— or  individual  can  clalii  to  be  the 
self-appointed  spokesmen  for  i  he  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  therr  Is  a  proper 
and  important  role  in  the  nallonal  debates 
and  discussions  of  our  energj  problems  to 
be  played  by  organizations  whi  ch  have  large 
memberships  directly  Interested  and  In- 
volved In  what  decisions  are  rea  :hed. 

In  our  society.  It  Is  the  legl!  latlve  arm  of 
government,  the  Congress,  whl  :h  establishes 
national  policy  In  the  energy  field,  and  we 
propose  to  make  our  Views  known  to  the 
Congress.  We  also  believe  thai  the  Admin- 
istration should  and  will  mal:e  siguificant 
contributions  to  the  policy  debates,  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
views  and  reconunendatlons  to  the  President 
and  other  appropriate  officlaH  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Above  all,  we  beieve  that  the 
general  public  should  be  well  Informed  on 
the  choices  that  are  available,  »nd  we  hope, 
therefore,  to  provide  Informal  Ion,  analyses 
and  recommendations  so  that  the  general 
public  and  press  will  also  hai  e  the  widest 
range  of  suggested  solutions  ar  d  approaches 
to  these  difficult  and  complex  is:  ues. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  industry  and 
other  interest  groups  to  offei  their  views 
and  suggestions  to  the  nations  1  debate  and 
regard  our  efforts  as  consistent  with  that 
principle.  We  shall  support  positions  we  be- 
lieve will  provide  adequate  energy,  and  In  a 
way  that  will  protect  the  consumer — and 
we  will  oppose  those  recominen(  ations  which 
we  believe  are  contrary  to  the  >est  interests 
of  the  consuming  public.  But  cl  sarly  It  Is  not 
our  purpose  to  be  antl  Industry,  antl  Ad- 
ministration or  antl  anybody  el  se.  These  are 
significant  Issues  facing  the  con  ntry,  and  we 
propose  to  be  as  positive,  as  con  itructive  and 
as  vigorous  as  possible. 

Included  In  the  organlzatloi  s  which  are 
supporting  the  Energy  Policy  Ts  sk  Force  and 
are  Interested  In  our  efforts  and  whose  views 
have  been  and  will  be  solicited  1 1  the  formu- 
lation of  our  policy  positions  In  addition  to 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  Air  erica  are  the 
following:  American  Public  Gas  Association, 
American  Public  Power  Assoclat  on,  Consum- 
ers Educational  and  Protectlvr  Association 
International,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  Industrial  Unlort  Department 
APLr-CIO.  National  Farmers  Organization, 
National  Farmers  Union,  Natloral  League  of 
Cities,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  New  Populist  Action,  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Ma  yors. 

The  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  supports,  in 
principle,  the  following  approiches  to  the 
Nation's  energy  problems: 

1.  Vastly  Increased  governmt  nt  expendi- 
tures for  energy  research  and  development 
programs  are  essential,  togetl  er  with  an 
overall  governmental  assignment  of  priorities 
and  allocation  of  such  funds. 

2.  We  urge  the  promotion  anl  Implemen- 
tation of  measures  to  conserve  e  aergy  and  to 
use  It  as  efficiently  and  as  wlseli   as  possible. 

3.  There  must  be  a  consoUdi  ition  within 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  i  lany  assign- 
ments and  responsibilities  In  th(  \  field  of  en- 
ergy policy  and  Implementatlor  In  a  single 
agency — in  addition,  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties over  energy  industries  must  be  con- 
solidated. 

4.  A  more  vigorous  effort  muit  be  under- 
taken In  enforcing  antitrust  principles  with 
respect  to  ownership  and  control  over  basic 
alternative  energy  supplies. 

5.  Tighter  control*  are  requlied  over  the 
development    and    exploitation    of    publicly 
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owned  fuel  reserves — for  example,  modifica- 
tion of  procedures  and  terms  by  which  pri- 
vate companies  are  permitted  to  find  and 
market  petroleum  deposits  from  public 
lands,  both  onshore  and  ofi'shore,  mtist  be 
adopted,  and  satisfactory  procedures  for  han- 
dling geothermal  energy  and  public  lands  are 
essential:  or,  put  In  different  terms,  the 
rights  of  the  public  as  the  owners  of  valuable 
resources  should  be  used  to  accomplish  na- 
tional objectives  in  the  development  of  those 
resources. 

6.  We  support  and  tirge  the  formation  of  a 
government  owned  corporation  to  engage  in 
finding  and  developing  petroleum  deposits 
and  other  fuels  on  publicly  held  lands. 

7.  The  need  for  additional  much-needed 
oil  refineries  and  associated  facilities  re- 
quires an  action  program  whereby  govern- 
ment— either  at  the  state  or  Federal  levels — 
win  designate  suitable  sites  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities. 

8.  There  Is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
a  distinction  between  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state sales  of  natural  gas,  and  the  distinction 
should  be  eliminated  to  the  end  that  a  na- 
tional resource  will  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  such. 

9.  Modifications  are  required  In  our  tax 
laws  to  eliminate — or  greatly  reduce — Incen- 
tives and  Inducements  for  United  States 
petroleum  companies  to  use  their  resources 
to  look  for  oU  and  gas  In  foreign  countries — 
under  existing  policies,  It  has  proved  too 
easy  for  domestic  companies  to  operate 
abroad  rather  than  to  concentrate  their 
efforts   at  home. 

10.  The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  those  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives serving  sparsely  settled  areas  and  whose 
financial  situation  so  requires  loans  at  a  2% 
Interest  rate — this  recognizes  that  the  good 
work  done  by  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
the  past  has  been  through  the  beneficial 
interest  rates  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and,  as  co-ops  become  strong 
enough  to  finance  their  activities  at  higher 
interest  rates,  they  should  be  expected  to 
do  so,  but  the  rural  consumers  of  those  co- 
operatives who  simply  would  not  be  provided 
service  without  the  continued  beneficial  rate 
cannot  be  left  virlthout  electricity. 

11.  While  recognizing  that  Inflation  and 
the  costs  of  environmental  concerns  have 
contributed  to  rising  costs  in  the  production 
of  various  energy  forms,  we  oppose  the  pro- 
posal to  decontrol  the  wellhead  prices  for 
both  flowing  gas  and  new  gas.  Producers  of 
natural  gas  should  not  be  expected  to  operate 
without  a  satisfactory  return  on  their  In- 
vestment and  yet  available  data  suggests  that 
under  controlled  prices,  there  has  been  not 
only  the  opportunity,  but  the  actual  real- 
ization of  satisfactory  returns  for  those  in 
the  gas  producing  business.  The  same  mo- 
nopolistic features  of  the  gas  Industry  which 
gave  rise  to  the  passage  of  the  Natural  Gaa 
Act  In  1938  still  obtain  and.  In  periods  of 
shortage,  there  Is  even  greater  reason  to  re- 
tain control  over  the  rates  at  which  this 
energy  is  sold. 

12.  The  mandatory  oil  Import  quota  sys- 
tem has  not  achieved  Its  Intended  goal  of 
preventing  United  States  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  and  should  be  scrapped. 
To  the  extent  that  a  mechanism  should  be 
available  for  controlling  the  4ow  of  oil  im- 
ports— If  the  time  ever  comes  again  when  It 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so — a  tariff 
arrangement  with  the  funds  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  Is  far  more  desirable. 

13.  The  problems  faced  by  regulators  In 
times  of  rising  costs  is  not  easy,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  must  remain  the 
primary  objective  of  regulation  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  believe  that  any  effort  to  put  the 
consumer  at  a  disadvantage,  for  example,  by 
basing  rates  for  wholesale  sales  of  electricity 
on  speculative  estimates  of  future  costs  rath- 
er than  actual  historical  costs  Is  111  advised 
and  should  be  prohibited. 


14.  Who  Is  ^pointed  to  regulatory  agen- 
cies can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  policies 
adopted  and,  particularly  In  time  of  rising 
costs.  It  Is  essential  that  those  agencies  have 
at  least  some  members  with  a  background  In 
consumer  activities  and  a  reputation  for  con- 
cern for  the  consumer — this  is  important  not 
only  to  provide  a  balance  in  the  deliberations 
of  such  agencies,  but  to  assure  the  public 
that  the  opportunity  for  balance  exists. 

15.  There  should  be  available  a  consum- 
ers' counsel  to  provide  effective  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  In  proceedings  Ijefore 
government  agencies  where  policy  decisions 
and  Important  Implementing  decisions  are 
being  made  that  have  an  Impact  on  the 
consumer. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  at  the  outset  of 
the  formation  of  the  Task  Force  that  al- 
thovigh  all  of  the  member  groups  may  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  each  of  the  specific 
positions  enunciated  by  the  Task  Force,  there 
Is  complete  agreement  on  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  enumerated  points.  Moreover,  each  mem- 
ber organization  is  anxious  that  the  debates 
on  energy  policy  be  complete  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  energy  users  in  this  country 
be  articulated  and  advocated  before  those 
who  wlU  determine  our  national  policies. 
Energy  costs  are  a  significant  part  of  each 
family  budget,  and  collectively  we  are  talk- 
ing about  billions  of  dollars.  Probably  more 
Important  than  the  money  at  stake.  Is  our 
style  of  life  and.  In  this  connection,  the  need 
to  hear  from  consumer-oriented  groups  must 
be  obvious. 

[Prom  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

Mar.  26,  1973] 
Lee    White    To    Head    Consumes    Federa- 
tion's Energy  Force 

Washington,  D.C. — ^To  focus  attention  on 
consumer  interests  in  the  Nation's  Increas- 
ingly critical  energy  problems,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lee  C.  White,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
as  chairman  of  a  newly  established  Energy 
Policy  Task  Force. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  CFA  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Mrs.  Erma  Angevine.  CFA 
Is  an  timbrella  organization  for  some  200 
local,  state,  regional  and  national  consumer- 
oriented  groups. 

Mr.  White  served  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  from  March,  1966  to 
July,  1969.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  FPC 
chairman,  he  served  as  an  attorney  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authwity,  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  before  Joining 
the  White  House  staff  of  President  Kennedy. 
He  was  campaign  manager  for  Sargent  Shrlver 
In  1972  and  practices  law  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Energy  Task  Force  will  t»e  made  up  of 
consumer-interest  organizations  which  are 
members  of  CFA  as  well  as  other  groups  which 
share  the  consumer's  stake  in  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  reasonable  cost. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  task  force  to  offer 
to  the  public,  to  the  Administration  and  to 
the  Congress,  data,  recommendations  and  ap- 
proaches to  those  problems  which  we  believe 
will  be  constructive  and  take  into  account  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer,"  White  said. 

"We  believe  there  is  a  proper  and  important 
role  In  the  national  debates  and  discussions 
ot  our  energy  problems  to  be  played  by  orga- 
nizations ^rtiich  have  large  memberships  di- 
rectly Interested  and  Involved  in  what  deci- 
sions are  reached  on  national  energy  policy," 
he  said. 

White  said  that  the  group  expects  to  make 
its  views  known  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  of  the  Administration, 
and  to  the  genwal  public. 

"We  shall  support  positions  we  believe  will 
provide  adequate  energy,  and  in  a  way  that 


will  protect  the  consumer — and  we  will  im- 
pose those  recommendations  which  we  IjIb- 
lieve  are  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
consuming  public,"  White  said.  "But  clearly 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  be  antl  Industry, 
antl  Administration  or  antl  anybody  else. 
These  are  significant  Issues  facing  the  coun- 
try, and  we  propose  to  be  as  positive,  as  con- 
structive and  as  vigorous  as  possible." 

In  addition  to  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  following  organizations  will 
participate  in  formulating  the  policy  pcsl- 
tions  and  in  supporting  the  work  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  Task  Force:  American  Public  Gas 
Association,  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Consimiers  Educational  and  Protective 
Association  International,  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States,  Industrial  Union 
Department  AFL-CIO.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  National  Farmers  Union.  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Coojjerative  Association,  New  Populist 
Action,  and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

White  said  that  the  Task  Force  will  work 
to  Implement  the  following  goals: 

Promotion  and  Implementation  of  energy- 
conser\'lng  measures  and  of  the  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  energy; 

Consolidation  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  energy 
policy  and  implementation; 

Vastly  Increased  government  expenditures 
for  energy  research  and  development; 

Tougher  anti-trust  enforcement  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  of  energy  sources; 

Tighter  controls  over  the  development  of 
publicly-owned  fuel  reserves; 

Formation  of  a  Federal  fuels  corporation; 

Federal  and  State  plant-siting  programs  for 
oil    refineries   and    associated   facilities; 

Extension  of  FPC  authority  to  include  In- 
trastate as  well  as  Interstate  sales  of  natural 
gas; 

Elimination  or  reduction  of  financial  In- 
centives to  oil  companies  to  explore  for  new 
foreign  oU  and  gas  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
resources  development; 

Continuation  of  the  2'',c  REA  loan  program 
for  rural  electric  cooperatives  serving  sparsely 
settled  areas  and  whose  financial  situation 
requires  loans  at  2%   Interest; 

Retention  of  Federal  control  over  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas; 

Elimination  of  the  oil  Import  quota  system, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  tariff  system  If  necessary; 

Federal  regulation  that  will  have  as  a  pri- 
mary   objective   constimer   protection; 

Appointment  of  consumer-oriented  mem- 
bers to  Federal  regulatory  agencies; 

Establishment  of  consumers  counsels. 

White  said  that  while  all  of  the  supporting 
groups  may  not  "necessarily  subscribe  to 
each  of  the  specific  positions  enunciated  by 
the  Task  Force,"  there  was  "complete  agree- 
ment" on  the  basic  thrusts  of  the  Task  Force 
goals. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AID  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  mjself ,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  April 
5, 1973.  memoralizing  Congress  not  to  en- 
act legislation  appropriating  fimds  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  and  instead  to  aid  the 
veterans  of  the  North  Vietnam  conflict 
and  other  destitute  citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  by  this  body  extensive- 
ly— and  I  am  proud  that  the  legislators 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  have 
passed  this  resolution  to  show  their  con- 
cern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
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current   resolution   be   printed   In   the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNctTBBENT  Resolution 
Memorallzlng  Congress  not  to  enact  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  to  aid  North  Viet- 
nam and  Instead  to  aid  the  Veterans  of 
the  North  Vietnam  conflict  and  other 
destitute  citizens 

Whereas,  an  honorable  settlement  has  con- 
cluded America's  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  logical  concomitant  of  such 
settlement  Is  a  substantial  reduction  of  funds 
and  expenditures:  and 

Whereas,  the  moneys  applied  to  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  should  now  be  directed  toward 
shoring  up  such  critical  domestic  needs  as 
housing,  day  care  centers,  hunger,  educa- 
tion, etc.;  and 

Whereas,  the  conclusion  of  such  conflict 
releases  funds  and  creates  opportunities  of 
unparalled  dimensions  to  combat  and  eradi- 
cate poverty,  fear  and  dispalr;  and 

Whereas,  our  servicemen  returning  from 
the  Vietnam  Conflict  have  made  their  con- 
tribution to  keep  this  nation  strong,  free 
and  prosperous;  and 

Whereas,  employment  is  at  a  precariously 
low  level.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  Congress 
be  memorialized  not  to  enact  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  to  aid  North  Vietnam  and 
Instead  to  enact  such  legislation  and  appro- 
priation as  will  remedy  the  plight  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  Conflict  and  relieve 
the   hopelessness  of  destitute  citizens. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States' 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stales. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  "AMERI- 
CAN EMPIRE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention,  a  learned  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  Jose  A.  Cabranes,  entitled 
"The  Evolution  of  the  'American  Em- 
pire.' "  It  is  a  perceptive  background 
analysis  of  changes  in  our  relationship 
with  outlying  areas,  notably  those  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Professor  Cabranes  discusses  the  "Free 
Association"  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  compailson  with  the 
United  States  association  with  the  Trust 
Territories.  He  draws  from  this  discus- 
sion certain  insights  which  may  well 
have  applicatir""  in  the  further  evolution 
of  the  relationship  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States. 

The  article  is  highly  informed  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  serious 
students  of  the  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  as 
a  potential  source  of  ideas  for  a  con- 
tinuing elaboration  of  that  relationship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle previously  recorded  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  "Am^ican  Empire" 
Puerto  Rico  and  thb  Tbu^t  Territoby  of 
THE  PACinc  Islands 

(By  Jo66  A.  Cabranes,  RutgerJ  University  Law 
School) 

Note. — Jos*  A.  Cabranes 
fessor   of    Law    at   Rutgers 
School  In  Newark,  New  Jerse^, 
taught   courses    In 
Administrative     Law.     Born 
Puerto  Rico  and  reared  in 
he  Is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
Law  School  and  Cambridge 
a  member  of  various 
ciety  and  a  member  of  the 
on  International  Law  and 
Izatlons  and  Human  Rights 
ternational     Implementation 
Working   Group   on 
vironmental  Injury. 

(In  January  1973,  after  the 
this  Panel,  Professor  Cj 
a  leave  of  absence  from  Rutjeri 
serve  as  Special  Counsel  to 
Governor  of  the 
Rico  and  as  Administrator 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puertc 
ington,  D.C. 

(Professor  Cabranes  is 
Society  in  his  Individual 
stated  in  this  paper  do  not 
sent   the  views  of   the   Gov 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rl4o, 

Today  Is  the  anniversary 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  Is  an 
priate  occasion  for  a 
leal  evoUitlon  of  two 
opment,    before    and    after 
shaped  by  Roosevelt's 
world   public  order.  The  Tnist 
the  Pacific  Islands   (TTPI) 
ance  of  a  war  waged  by  the 
affirmation  of  "the  right  of 
choose  the  form  of  governme  at 
they    live."     Puerto  Rico's 
mantlement  of  colonial 
origins  In  the  New  Deal.  It 
Roosevelt's  support  of 
ular  Democratic  Party  and  a 
self-determination    and 
trusted  by  Roosevelt  to  a 
pathetic    and    imaginative 
including  Ernest  Gruening 
well.  Both  territories  emergid 
war  period  as  natural  object! 
of   the    world   community 
helped  to  organize. 

Following  the   war  In  whj;h 
such  a  prominent  role,  the 
Micronesia  moved  from  the 
"C"  mandate  of  the  League 
Japanese  administration  to  tl 
glc  trusteeship"  of  the  Unltei  1 
United  States  adminlstratlo:  i 
like  the  Covenant  of  the 
adopted   the   principle   of 
countablllty  by  admlnlsterlni 
well-being  and  development 
the  Covenant  quaintly  had 
yet  able  to  stand  by 
strenuous  conditions  of  the 
Chapters  Xn  and  XIII  of 
trusted   the  development  of 
the  TTPI  to  the  admlnlsterijig 
the  supervisory  machinery 
ship  Council  and  the  Securlt; 
world  organization. 

With  respect  to  dependent 
than  those  falling  within 
Trusteeship  System — such 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter 
Regarding   Non   Self-Qovern|ng 
Imposed  upon  member 
trust,"  the  obligation  to 
most  the  well-being  of 
this   end,   members  of  the 
were  obligated  to  develop  sell 
non-self-governing  terrltori( 
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the  particular  circumstances  of  each  terri- 
tory and  its  peoples  and  their  '  arying  stages 
of  development."  The  development  of  the 
institutional  law  under  Chapfler  XI  of  the 
Charter  is  one  of  the  great  anfa  momentous 
chapters  In  the  history  of  int<  rnational  or- 
ganization. 

The  salutary  renewal  of  po]iular  Interest 
in  these  two  distant,  and  qv  Ite  different, 
remnants  of  the  "American  empire",  is  also 
attributable  to  peculiarly  Am  srican  condi- 
tions. In  a  land  long  committed  to  the  values 
of  human  dignity  and  the  self-(  etermlnatlon 
of  peoples,  the  political  and  legal  Issue  of 
"imperialism"  has  once  again  come  into 
vogue.  Not  since  the  acqulsltim  of  Spain's 
Insular  territories  in  the  Pa<  Ific  and  the 
Caribbean  following  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  the  ensuing  suppressl  an  of  the  Fil- 
ipino nationalist  revolt  agaliist  American 
rule,  has  the  nation  seriously  er  tertalned  the 
proposition  that  an  overseas  alventure  was 
an  "Imperialist"  enterprise.  As  i ,  result  of  the 
military  intervention  in  Southe  ast  Asia,  stu- 
dents of  foreign  affairs  have  tgain  debated 
whether  American  treatment  o  r  distant  and 
darker -skinned  people  conform  i  to  the  cher- 
ished ideals  enunciated  by  the  Pounders  and 
International  norms  establishel  by  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

The  nation  has  seen  nothing  quite  like  the 
recent  political  and  constltutio  lal  debate  on 
Southeast  Asian  policy  since  tlie  beginnings 
of  the  century,  when  the  "paramount  issue" 
in  William  Jennings  Bryan's  sec  jnd  presiden- 
tial campaign  against  William  ;  kIcKlnley  was 
whether  the  nation  should  con  tlnue  to  pur- 
sue a  "large  policy"  abroad  at  the  expense 
of  reform  and  innovation  at  h  )me.  Then  as 
now  political  commentators  and  lawyers 
argued  basic  questions  about  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  t  le  lawfulness 
of  military  intervention  abroac.  and.  inevit- 
ably, the  role  to  be  played  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  face  of  unprecedented  imperial 
pretentions.  Then  as  now  the  "\  aramount  is- 
sue" proved  to  be  somewhat  li  relevant  in  a 
presidential  campaign  dominate  d  by  concerns 
about  the  competence,  Judgm^t  and  relia- 
bility of  the  insurgent  candlite.  Then  as 
now  the  results  of  a  presidenllal  campaign 
turned  not  on  the  issue  of  globs  1  dimensions, 
but  rather,  on  considerations  c  f  personality, 
leadership  and  domestic  tranqu  lllty. 

The  parallels  between  the  So  itheast  Asian 
imbroglio  of  our  era  and  the  colonial  ex- 
ploits of  the  turn  of  the  <entury  have 
awakened  an  interest  In  the  itudy  of  that 
imperial  venture  and  Its  Impact  upon  Ameri- 
can society. 

A  nation  always  deeply  troubl  td  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  its  experiment  wit  h  colonialism 
was  a  betrayal  of  its  own  hlsto  y  and  values 
rapidly  had  cast  aside  its  "colo:  lial  problem" 
after  United  States  pollcymaVei  s  adopted  the 
principle  and  rhetoric  of  seK-c  etermlnatlon 
in  the  era  of  de-colonlzatio :i.  ':his  was  par- 
ticularly true  after  each  of  tie  major  ter- 
ritories In  question,  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico,  was  accorded  a  political  statvis 
freely  chosen  by  its  Inhabitants.  However, 
after  the  Philippines  elected  io  become  an 
independent  nation  in  1946,  Pi  lerto  Rico  re- 
tained Its  nexus  to  the  American  political 
system.  Moreover,  much  smal  er  territories 
(including  the  TTPI,  the  Unlt<  d  States  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa)  re- 
main in  various  forms  of  political  depend- 
ency. The  politics  and  the  lav  of  the  old 
"American  empire"  may  no  1  mger  be  the 
stuff  of  great  national  controvi  rsy,  but  they 
still  shape  the  lives  of  the  p  eople  of  ter- 
ritories which  fly  the  American  flag.  The  ter- 
ritories under  discussion  today  continue  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  U  ilted  Nations 
because  they  were-^knd  ari^ — the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Charter  provisions  on  self- 
determinatlon. 
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The  reasons  for  the  growing  interest  and 
controversy  at  the  United  Nations  regarding 
these  territories  are  multiple  and  varied. 
They  include  significant  political  and  social 
developments  In  each  territory;  a  disquietude 
in  each  territory  concerning  the  scope  of  au- 
thority accordeid  to  the  local  government; 
and,  inevitably,  the  sheer  momentum  of  the 
developing  United  Nations  law  on  self-de- 
termination and  decolonization. 

What,  if  anjrthing,  do  these  disparate  ter- 
ritories have  in  common?  What,  if  anything, 
can  one  learn  from  the  other's  experience  as 
areas  under  American  administration?  I  sub- 
mit that  each  of  these  territories — different 
as  they  are  from  one  another — has  already 
bad  enormous  influence  on  the  other  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  assignment  to  try  to  describe  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  these  territories  are 
comparable — and,  in  particular,  how  their 
participation  in  world  affairs  may  run  paral- 
lel courses. 

The  singular  contribution  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  developing  international  law  of  self- 
determination  is  the  principle  of  "free  asso- 
ciation." This  Idea  is  reflected  in  the  Spanish 
version  of  Puerto  Rico's  constitutional  name : 
El  Estado  Libre  Asociado  de  Puerto  Rico  (the 
Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto  Rico) .  The 
English-language  version — the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco^ls  considerably  more 
ambiguous  and  confusing.  The  term  "Com- 
monwealth," as  Professor  Rupert  Emerson 
has  observed,  "rouses  such  diverse  memories 
as  to  wander  off  Into  diffuse  uncertainty." 
"Free  Associated  State"  Is  a  much  preferable 
term,  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  because 
It  is  less  ambiguous  than  the  word  "Com- 
xnonwealth"  and  because  the  term  properly 
suggests  the  essential  attributes  of  Puerto 
Rico's  c\irrent  political  status :  a  state  which 
is  associated  with — connected  to— the  United 
States  but  is  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  state  whose  association  is  based 
upon  the  basic  principle  of  consent  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  founding  of  the  Free  Associated  State 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  proclaimed  on  July  25, 
1952.  After  the  organization  of  a  government 
pursuant  to  a  constitution  of  their  own 
choosing,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  re- 
mained connected  to  the  American  political 
system  by  applicable  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  by  a  Congressional 
statute  known  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal 
Relations  Act.  This  connection  or  relation- 
ship Is  said  to  have  been  created  "in  the 
nature  of  a  compact" — a  compact  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  embodied 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act. 
That  compact,  in  turn,  is  one  which  specif- 
ically provides  that  all  statutory  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  "the  same  force 
and  effect  In  Puerto  Rico  as  in  the  United 
States"  unless  deemed  Inapplicable  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Therefore,  whether  a  particular  con- 
gressional enactment  will  or  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  it  remains  a  constant  source  of 
preoccupation  for  Puerto  Rico.  Indeed,  this 
preoccupation  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
the  agenda  of  Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  States,  who  sits  (but 
does  not  vote)  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  such  a  compact 
need  not  detain  us;  it  Is  sufficient,  for  present 
purposes,  to  note  that  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment between  a  dependent  people  and  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  metropolitan  state 
is  one  which  repeatedly  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  general  elec- 
tions and  in  a  special  plebiscite  on  the  sub- 
ject of  political  status  held  in   1967. 

According  to  a  monograph  by  the  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Research 
(UNITAR) ,  the  idea  of  "free  association" — 
which  Puerto  Rico  contributed  to  the  modern 
world  community — hsw  now  been  adopted  by 
no  less  than  nine  small  territories  and  is  now 
under  active  consideration  in  the  TTPI. 


By  1960  "free  association"  as  an  intermedi- 
ate status  between  national  independence 
and  full  and  equal  integration  had  found  Its 
way  into  the  lexicon  of  United  Nations  prac- 
tice. In  that  year,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
vised its  statement  of  principles  or  "factors" 
indicative  of  whether  or  not  a  given  territory 
has  attained  "a  full  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment" (Resolution  1541  (XV)  of  15  December 
1960).  Under  these  new  guidelines,  "free  as- 
sociation with  an  Independent  State"  requires 
a  "free  and  voluntary  choice"  by  the  people 
of  the  territory  "expressed  through  Informed 
and  democratic  processes."  Furthermore,  the 
people  of  the  territory  must  reserve  the  "free- 
dom to  modify  the  status  of  that  territoiy 
through  the  expression  of  their  wlU  by  demo- 
cratic means  and  through  constitutional 
processes." 

Proponents  of  Puerto  Rico's  free  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  have  regarded 
the  island's  cvirrent  political  status  as  a 
model  for  political  development  elsewhere.  In 
1953,  Prof.  Carl  J.  Friedrlch  suggested  that 
"it  conceivably  provides  a  striking  model  for 
future  developments  In  the  sphere  of  the 
liberation  of  colonial  peoples  who  do  not  wish 
or  may  not  be  able  to  organize  themselves  as 
independent  political  communities."  Other 
students  of  the  subject  have  said  that  it 
"may  well  prove  iiseful  to  dependent  peoples 
elsewhere  as  [a  device]  for  achieving  self- 
government  in  economic  circumstances  that 
preclude  self-sufficiency." 

The  establishment  of  the  Free  Associated 
State  in  1952  was  hailed  by  its  architects  as 
the  end  of  Puerto  Rico's  colonial  relationship 
to  the  United  States.  This  view  effectively 
was  conflrmed  by  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
1953,  when  It  accepted  the  position  of  the 
United  States  delegation  that  Puerto  Rico's 
status  of  free  association  constituted  the 
attainment  of  what  the  Charter  calls  "  a  full 
measure  of  self-government."  As  a  result  of 
that  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  discontinued  submission  of 
reports  on  Puerto  Rico  as  required  of  states 
which  administer  "non-self-governing"  ter- 
ritories. Nevertheless,  advocates  of  Puerto 
Rico's  integration  into  the  American  Union 
and  proponents  of  national  Independence 
have  continued  to  argue  that  the  Free  Asso- 
ciated State  is  merely  a  camouflage  for  the 
island's  "colonial"  status.  Pro-independence 
groups  repeatedly  have  petitioned  diverse 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  most  notably 
the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee 
on  Colonialism — the  "Committee  of  24" — for 
a  review  of  the  case  of  I»uerto  Rico  and  the 
restoration  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
Nations'  list  of  territories  covered  by  Chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  and  the  1960  Declaration 
on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  (Resolution  1514  (XV) 
of  14  December  1960).  On  August  28,  1972. 
the  Committee  of  24  adopted  a  resolution 
recognizing  "the  inalienable  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  to  self-determination  and 
independence,"  and  Instructed  a  working 
group  to  report  early  this  year  on  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Committee  should  follow 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1960  Declaration. 

One  of  the  territories  in  which  Puerto 
Rico's  idea  of  "free  association"  has  had  con- 
siderable importance  and  Influence  between 
1952  and  the  present  is  the  TTPI.  Stimulated 
by  the  development  of  their  own  popularly 
elected  legislature,  the  successful  experience 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  Its  new  statiis.  and  the  re- 
cent admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood,  the 
100.000  people  of  Micronesia  nurture  a  grow- 
ing determination  to  govern  themselves. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  re- 
quested that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  a  commission  to  study  "the 
political  alternatives  open  to  Micronesia". 
The  President  turned  the  request  over  to 
Congress,  which  took  no  action  on  the  mat- 
ter. In  1967,  Micronesia  established  its  own 


commission,  the  Future  Political  Status 
Commission  of  the  TTPI  (the  '•TTPI  Com- 
mission"). It  Is  significant  that  when  two 
leaders  of  the  TTPI  Commission  travelled  to 
the  United  States  at  the  outset  of  their 
status  negotiations,  they  visited  not  only  t.he 
United  Nations  (which  supervises  the  United 
States  administration  of  the  TTPI),  but  also 
the  Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  American  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  1969,  the  TTPI  Commission  reported  its 
reconunendation  that  the  TTPI  should  be  "a 
self-governing  state''  with  "Microneslan  con- 
trol of  all  its  branches"  and  should  "negotiate 
entry  into  free  association  with  the  United 
States."  If  this  proposal  would  prove  Impos- 
sible to  implement,  the  TTPI  Commission 
concluded  that  complete  Independence  would 
be  the  only  viable  alternative.  Following  the 
Issuance  of  the  report,  the  United  States  and 
Microneslan  delegations  began  meeting  for 
a  series  of  Joint  discussions  on  the  future 
political  status  of  the  TTPI. 

Six  rounds  of  discussions  have  been  held 
since  September  1969  between  the  TTPI  Po- 
litical Status  Delegation  and  a  United  States 
delegation  headed  by  a  special  envoy  of  the 
President.  These  rounds  of  talks  have  in- 
cluded diverse  initiatives  In  the  direction  of 
a  "compact  of  free  association"  and.  most 
recently,  independence.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters, the  United  States  has  agreed  to  conduct 
separate  status  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Marianas  Island  group,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  interested  in  neither  free  associa- 
tion nor  independence,  but  rather,  union 
with  Guam,  an  unincorporated  United  States 
territory  to  the  south. 

The  compact  of  free  association  currently 
under  discussion  betwen  the  United  States 
and  the  TTPI  has  some  elements  in  conunon 
with  Puerto  Rico's  compact  of  free  associa- 
tion. Both  compacts  envisage  a  relationship 
based  upon  mutual  consent.  Both  compacts 
contemplate  the  right  of  the  affected  peo- 
ples to  adopt  and  alter  their  own  constitu- 
tion and  full  United  States  responsibility 
and  authority  over  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  and  national  defense. 

Some  differences  between  the  two  com- 
pacts are  notable.  First  of  all.  the  TTPI 
compact — unlike  the  Puerto  Rlcan  compact — 
will  be.  In  every  sense  of  the  term,  an  inter- 
national agreement.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  TTPI  and  the  United  States  are 
conducted  in  a  highly  formal,  and  con- 
ventional, diplomatic  fashion,  as  befits  dis- 
cussions between  two  Juridically  distinct 
members  of  the  world  community.  If 
adopted  by  the  TTPI  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  compact  will  be- 
come effective  only  after  approval  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cU.  Future  problems  of  construction  and 
interpretation  presumably  will  be  resolved 
not  in  a  domestic  United  States  arena,  but 
in  appropriate  international  fora.  Moreover, 
the  people  of  the  TTPI  already  are  the  ob- 
jects of  concern  of  a  substantial  Interna- 
tional apparatus,  and  also  may  directly  ap- 
pear before  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Under 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  executed  by  the 
United  States,  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment may  already  accept  membership  In 
international  organizations  and  engage  in 
forms  of  international  cooperation.  It  has 
actively  undertaken  such  roles  in  a  number 
of  regional  International  organizations.  The 
degree  of  "International  personality"  pos- 
sessed today  by  the  TTPI  is  already  immeas- 
urably greater  than  that  possessed  by  Puerto 
Rico,  which  has  been  classified  by  Professor 
Charles  G.  Fenwick  among  the  territories 
"possessing  so  intangible  a  degree  of  inter- 
national personality  as  to  reach  almost  a 
vanishing  point."  In  contrast  to  the  case  of 
the  TTPI,  where  the  United  Nations'  Juris- 
diction is  clear  and  undisputed,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  over  Puerto  Rico 
is  very  much  in  dispute.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
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General  Assembly  or  Its  subsidiary  commit- 
tees to  pass  upon  the  value  or  lawfulness  of 
P\ierto  Rico's  political  status.  In  the  view 
of  the  United  States,  questions  concerning 
Puerto  Rico's  status  may  be  discussed  and 
resolved  only  In  the  arenas  of  America's  own 
political  and  judicial  systems.  With  minor 
and  Inconsequential  exceptions.  Puerto  Rico 
has  not  participated  In  International  orga- 
nizations. In  comparison  with  the  easy  access 
of  the  100,000  people  of  Micronesia  to  United 
Nations  organs,  the  Government  of  the  Free 
Associated  State  of  Puerto  Rico — represent- 
ing three  million  people  In  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping and  highly  sophisticated  society — has 
no  Institutionalized  means  through  which 
to  defend  Itself  from  attack  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  Lacking  even  a  representative 
or  designee  on  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  effectively  has  less  access  to  the 
international  laodles  considering  its  status 
than  do  the  people  of  Micronesia  In  analo- 
gous circumstances.  Indeed,  It  has  less  effec- 
tive access  to  International  organizations 
than  those  dissident  groups  within  Puerto 
Rico  who  Instigate  the  attacks  at  the  United 
Nations  upon  the  Free  Associated  State. 

The  draft  Compact  of  Free  Association  pre- 
pared In  1972  by  delegations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  TTPI  envisages  a  substantial 
role  for  the  TTPI  in  the  world  community, 
consistent  with  the  size  and  resotu-ces  of  the 
area.  The  draft  TTPI  compact  suggests  pos- 
sible areas  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  Puerto  Rico's  form  of  free  asosclatlon.  For 
example: 

1.  Under  free  association,  the  Oovernment 
of  Micronesia  may  seek  associate  or  other 
membership  for  which  Micronesia  may  be 
eligible  In  regional  International  organiza- 
tions and  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies 
or  subsidiary  bodies  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  "give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration" to  requests  from  the  Government 
of  Micronesia  to  apply  for  membership  in 
other  organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member. 

2.  The  Government  of  Micronesia  may  ne- 
gotiate and  conclude,  in  its  own  name,  agree- 
ments of  a  cultural,  educational,  financial, 
scientific  or  technical  nature  that  apply 
only  to  Micronesia  with  International  orga- 
nizations of  which  Micronesia  may  be  a 
member. 

3.  The  Government  of  Micronesia  may  es- 
tablish temporary  or  permanent  representa- 
tion of  Microneslan  trade  or  other  commer- 
cial Interests  In  foreign  countries,  and  accept 
such  representation  in  Micronesia. 

4.  These  possibilities  for  autonomous  ac- 
tion by  Micronesia  in  the  international  com- 
munity contemplate  consultation  between 
the  Microneslan  and  American  Governments 
with  respect  to  all  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

The  United  States  retains  an  effective  veto 
power  over  any  activity  of  the  Government  of 
Micronesia  which  might  conflict  with  the  In- 
ternational commitments,  responsibilities  or 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

These  proposals — fully  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  Government — underscore  the 
genuine  commitment  of  the  people  and  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  compact  of  association  which  ade- 
quately protects  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  TTPI  wtlhout  jeopardizing  the  Inter- 
national position  of  the  United  States.  It  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  one 
more  "mini-state"  and  how  it  might  properly 
play  a  role  In  the  world  community.  For 
Puerto  Rico,  which  now  seeks  to  develop  Its 
own  political  status  consistent  with  Its  form 
of  association  with  the  United  States,  it  Indi- 
cates practical  possibilities  avaUable  to  a 
people  with  the  willingness  to  assert  Its  legit- 
imate political  intereata.  By  analogy  with 
the  proposed  TTPI  compact  of  association, 
various  alternatives  are  already  open  to  the 


Governments  of  the  Free  Aafcoclated  State  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  iSUtes  which  re- 
quire no  substantial  or  prolonged  constitu- 
tional or  legislative  action! For  example: 

1.  Puerto  Rico's  partlclpajtlon  in  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  Unlt^  States — espe- 
cially In  areas  vitally  affectfag  Puerto  Rlcan 
Interests — might  be  lnstltu|ionalized  by  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  reflations  requir- 
ing that.  In  appropriate  ca^s,  a  designee  of 
the  Government  of  the  Free;  Associated  State 
be  named  to  United  Statek  delegations  to 
International  organizations  and  specialized 
conferences.  Consider  the  Uttited  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  Is  It  not  absurd 
that  there  exists  no  form  al.  Institutional 
mechanism  whereby  the  Free  Associated 
States — through  a  designee  sitting  on  the 
United  States  delegation — r  lay  properly  de- 
fend Itself  from  attack?  Is  t  not  clear  that 
the  United  States  and  Pue  rto  Rico  have  a 
common  Interest  In  defense  3f  their  compact 
of  association?  Moreover,  delegations  to 
specialized  conferences — for  example,  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  or  on  Interna  tional  trade  and 
Investment  questions — Inv  irlably  Include 
representatives  of  private  special  interest 
groups  in  the  United  Stat ».  They  should 
certainly  be  able  to  accom  nodate  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  eminently  public  interests 
of  the  three  million  United  I  Itates  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  Is  true  or  other  areas  of 
international  concern  to  tl  e  United  States 
In  which  the  Free  Assocla«d  State  has  a 
special  Interest,  including  o  1,  petrochemical 
and  energy  questions,  the  e<  onomlc  develop- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  regie  n,  and  technical 
assistance  programs  in  the  qeveloplng  states. 

2.  The  Free  Associated  Sta^e  might  become 
a  member  or  an  Observet  at  Specialized 
Agencies  of  the  United  Nitlons  (such  as 
WHO,  FAG  and  ILO).  It  might  also  be- 
come a  Permanent  Observei  at  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  As  in  the  case 
of  Micronesia's  draft  Com]  act  of  Associa- 
tion, such  arrangements  m:  ght  include  the 
retention  of  the  United  Sti  tes  Government 
of  an  effective  veto  power  <  ver  any  activity 
by  the  Government  of  the  Free  Associated 
State  which  Is  likely  to  o  tnflict  with  the 
International  commitments,  responsibilities 
or  policies  of  the  United  States.  Permanent 
Observer  status  at  the  Organization  of 
American  States  offers  unu  sually  good  op- 
portunities for  Puerto  Rico  s  direct  collab- 
oration in  matters  not  i  ffectlng  United 
States  foreign  and  defense  JoUcles.  In  April 
1971,  the  General  Assembly  Of  the  OJiS.  es- 
tablished by  resolution  the  status  of  Per- 
manent Observer  to  the  'Organization  of 
American  States  In  order  "  to  prc«note  co- 
operative relations"  with  .  Lmerlcan  states 
that  are  not  members  of  th<  O-A.S.  (such  as 
Canada  and  Guyana)  atnj  non-American 
states  that  participate  In  erograms  of  the 
Organization.  Observer  sta:  us  in  interna- 
tional organizations  Is  not.  of  course,  syn- 
onymous or  comparable  wll  h  the  member- 
ship possibilities  afforded  bj  the  draft  TTPI 
compact.  Puerto  Rico's  role  as  a  Permanent 
Observer  at  the  Organizatli  in  of  American 
States  would  be  less  consequential  than  the 
outright  membership  in  such  regional  ar- 
rangements envisaged  by  thi  TTPI  compact. 
Observer  status  does  affor  1  "mini-states" 
and  associated  states  an  opp  irtunlty  to  play 
a  limited  role  in  the  world  ci  >mmunlty  with- 
out incurring  the  burdens  and  obligations 
of  membership;  without  affecting  the  tone 
and  structure  of  the  Interna  tional  organiza- 
tions concerned;  and  withoi  t  Impairing  the 
predominant  role  of  a  mem  >er  state  In  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  and  defense  policies 
of  an  associated  state.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assiune  that  the  current  rei  olutions  of  the 
O.A.S.  would  not  permit  Pu  ;rto  Rico's  par- 
ticipation as  a  Permanent  C  bserver.  In  any 
event,  any  existing  amblguli  y  in  the  O.A.S. 
resolutions  may  be  clarified  by  Its  General 
Assembly — which,  as  It  hap]  ens,  is  meeting 
at  this  very  time  in  Washir  fton.  There  ara 
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now  seven  non-American  8ta«s  that  enjoy 
Permanent  Observer  status  kt  the  OJi.8. 
(Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Israel, 
Italy  and  Spain) .  Even  Japani  is  considering 
iq>plying  for  Observer  status. 

I  submit  that  if  these  dlstmt  states  have 
enough  of  an  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  merit  the  status  of 
Permanent  Observers  to  the  O  .A.S.,  certainly 
Puerto  Rico  should  enjoy  a  comparable 
status.  Indeed,  If  Monaco  has  »  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  world  community  to  maintain 
an  Observer  Mission  at  the  tnlted  Nations, 
certainly  a  Free  Associated  iltate  which  is 
the  subject  of  considerable  aebate  and  at- 
tention at  the  United  Nations  ehould  at  least 
be  able  to  have  access  to  thei  organization's 
sessions,  corridors  and  lounges.  The  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nitlons  has  sug- 
gested that  Observer  status  may  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  so-called  "mlni-stete"  question. 
Might  it  not  also  be  a  vehicle  for  the  partici- 
pation in  world  affairs  of  a  technologically 
advanced  associated  state  off  three  million 
people?  I 

The  poesibilitles  for  comparison  of  the  re- 
spective experiences  of  the  TtPI  and  Puerto 
Rico  with  the  malleable  con^pt  of  free  as- 
sociation are  endless.  The  range  erf  possibili- 
ties for  a  free  association  beween  the  poor 
and  powerless  people  of  a  depebdent  territory 
and  a  rich  and  benevolent  nation  are  simi- 
larly endless.  These  possibilities  should  be 
the  subject  of  other  panels  and  meetings  in 
other  arenas.  T 

Permit  me  to  conclude  wUh  a  final  ob- 
servation: Puerto  Rico  and  the  TTPI  pos- 
sess the  political  resources  and  the  creative 
statesmanship  to  develop  this  form  of  self- 
government.  In  turn;  the  Unlited  States  has 
demonstrated  its  good  will  aiid  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  fulfillment  of  tlie  expectations 
of  peoples  for  whom  it  has  a^umed  a  "sa- 
cred trust".  It  is  Important  that  the  people  of 
the  TTPI  and  Puerto  Rico  {recognize  the 
commitment  of  the  United  iBtates  to  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and.  In  par- 
ticvdar,  to  the  principle  of  ilf-determlna- 
tlon.  But  self-determination,  fa  the  last  an- 
alysis, requires  a  clear  deflnl^on  of  self.  It 
requires  that  a  people  knowi  and  identify 
their  own  interests.  It  furthe»  requires  that 
a  people  be  prepared  to  forcefi^y  assert  their 
claims.  I 

Since  the  Roosevelt  era  the  I  United  States 
has  never  attempted  to  frust^te  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  dependent  peoples 
under  Its  flag.  Only  a  faUure  of  wiU  or  a  loss 
of  nerve  can  prevent  the  peoples  of  these 
two  territories  from  developing  their  respec- 
tive compacts  of  free  associations  in  a  man- 
ner fully  consistent  with  the  kspirations  of 
their  peoples. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  ELIMlt^ATION  OP 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi-.  Presideht,  the  coun- 
ty council  of  Hawaii  has  added  its  voice 
to  the  chorus  of  concern  pver  the  ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  eliminate  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportiinity  without 
congressional  approval  an^in  the  face 
of  a  continuing  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
the  poor. 

I  share  the  council's  belief  that  many 
of  the  programs  adminisojred  by  the 
OEO  have  been  successful  an  providing 
thousands  of  HawaU's  disadtantaged  cit- 
izens— yoimg  and  old — ^with  effective 
assistance.  The  recipients  ot  this  assist- 
ance have  written  hundred^  of  letters  to 
my  office  telling  of  the  importance  of 
outreach  efforts  in  giving  thtm  the  moti- 
vation and  skills  necessary  ito  allow  full 
participation  in  communit>  life. 

Federal  Judge  William  ]i.  Jones,  in 
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ordering  the  administration  to  halt  the 
dismemberment  of  OEO.  has  stated 
clearly  and  precisely  the  constitutional 
limit  to  executive  power.  The  judge 
said — 

An  Administrator's  responsibility  to  carry 
out  the  Congressional  objectives  of  a  pro- 
gram does  not  give  him  the  power  to  dis- 
mantle that  program,  especially  in  the  face 
of  a  Congressional  mandate  that  it  shall  go 
on. 

President  Nixon  and  his  appointed 
subordinates  should  heed  Judge  Jones' 
words  and  begin  to  cooperate  in  good 
faith  with  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
domestic  programs  within  our  fiscal 
capabilities.  They  should  desist  in  try- 
ing to  impose  on  this  country  a  singular 
view  of  the  public  good. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  and  our  Nation 
support  the  war  on  poverty  and  do  not 
condone  Executive  attempts  to  end  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  those  underpriv- 
ileged among  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  county  coimcil  of  Hawaii 
resolution  to  this  effect  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  No.  40 
Expressing  the  concern  of  the  coimcU  of  the 

Coimty  of  Hawaii  to  President  Nixon's  halt 

on  approving  new  commitments  of  Federal 

subsidies  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

tiuiities  Development  Program 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  or- 
dered a  halt  on  approval  of  new  commitments 
of  federal  subsidies  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunities   Development   Programs;    and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  County  of  Ha- 
waii have  a  continuing  need  for  economic 
development  programs;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  citizens  In  the 
County  of  Hawaii  have  benefited  from  hu- 
man service  programs  designed  to  provide 
new  opportunities  for  those  who  have  been 
left  out  of  the  mainstream  of  our  society; 
and 

Whereas,  such  programs  have  offered  posi- 
tive returns  to  all  the  people  by  helping  more 
and  more  of  the  disadvantaged  to  become 
productive  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas,  many  such  programs  now  under 
the  aegis  of  the  County  of  Havrali  are  faced 
with  serious  cutbacks  and  possible  elimina- 
tion as  a  result  of  federal  budget  changes, 
including  but  not  limited  to : 

1.  Community  Action  Programs  which  have 
acted  as  a  focal  point  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams addressing  the  needs  of  low-Income 
people; 

2.  Manpower  training  programs  such  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Opera- 
tion Mamstream  which  have  helped  hun- 
dreds of  our  citizens  be  trained  for  produc- 
tive employment  and  have  assisted  in  suc- 
cessful Job  placement; 

Housing  programs  which  have  been 
utilized  by  the  County  to  successfully  re- 
locate citizens  from  areas  affected  by  public 
action  in  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing; 

4.  Water,  sewer  and  open  space  projects 
and  public  facilities  development; 

5.  Special  health  and  education  projects 
affecting  a  great  variety  of  people; 

6.  Senior  citizen  programs  which  have 
found  new  outlets  for  many  of  the  Cotmty's 
elderly  residents  and  provided  new  hope  for 
those  who  have  previously  been  too  often 
shunted  aside; 

7.  And  many  other  programs  for  our 
County  which  have  been  maintained  In  part 
by  federal  funds  and  which  are  now  threat- 
ened with  severe  cutbacks  or  total  elimina- 
tion; and 


Whereas,  neither  the  State  nor  local  gov- 
ernments in  Hawaii  command  the  necessary 
funds  from  their  own  resources  to  substan- 
tiaUy  ease  the  situation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  County  of  HawaU  that  it  does 
hereby  request  the  elected  congressional 
delegation  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  do 
everythmg  within  its  power  to  insure  that 
funds  for  the  programs  in  Jeopardy  are  mam- 
tained  at  a  level  which  will  allow  for  a  sus- 
tained, progressive  development  vital  to  the 
County's  social  well-being. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  of  Hawaii  be  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  elected  congressional  delegate 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Dated  at  HUo.  Hawaii,  this  4th  day  of 
AprU.  1973. 


OPPOSITION  STATED  TO  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  CONVENTION  ON 
THE  PREVENTION  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  state  my  opposition  to  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 
Many  Idahoans  have  made  very  clear  to 
me  their  opposition  to  the  Senate's  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize to  my  fellow  Senators  the  poten- 
tial dangers  that  approval  of  this 
convention  would  bring.  I  agreed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  when  he  recently  stated  that 
ratification  would  bring  imimaginable 
chaos  to  our  system  of  crimial  justice. 
Senp.tor  Ervin  on  numerous  occasions 
has  addressed  this  body  enumerating  the 
constitutional  affronts  this  treaty  would 
make  toward  our  citizenry  and  I  concur 
with  his  concern. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  this  treaty 
have  based  their  support  on  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  enemies  around  the 
world  have  tried  to  exploit  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  This  may  be  true  but 
the  matter  is  much  more  serious  than 
merely  trying  to  appease  world  opinion. 
The  people  of  the  world  know  of  our 
sincerity  against  acts  of  genocide.  How 
more  can  we  show  our  sincerity  thsui  by 
pointing  to  the  thousands  of  lives  our 
country  lost  in  World  War  n  fighting 
against  the  genocide  action  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Our  coimtry's  sincerity  against 
genocide  has  been  indelibly  written  in 
the  pages  of  history  by  the  bloodshed  of 
our  citizens. 

No  reasonable  person  anywhere  sup- 
ports genocide,  and  the  attempt  by  Nazi 
Germany  to  extermiate  all  Jews  is  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  pages  in  human 
history.  Those  dictators  who  pursue 
genocide  policies  wil  do  so  regardless  of 
whether  the  United  States  ratifies  the 
Convention.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Schweppe  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  testi- 
mony on  this  treaty  March  10,  1971, 
stated: 

As  originally  drafted,  the  convention  in- 
cluded "political"  as  well  as  "national,  ethni- 
cal, racial,  and  religious  groups."  The  Soviets 
announced  they  wouldn't  play  unless  "polit- 
ical groups"  were  expunged  from  the  draft. 
They  Insisted  on  preserving  the  right  to 
assassinate  and  exterminate  the  political  op- 
position as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  So  now,  notwithstanding  the  whole- 
sale extermination  of  political  dissidents  in 


Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, nobody  charges  Communist  Russia 
with  genocide.  On  the  other  hand  the  United 
States  Is  vigorously  charged  with  genocide  in 
the  United  Nations. 

What  we  must  be  concerned  about  is 
how  ratification  might  affect  our  own 
citizens.  I  do  not  mean  to  berate  the  hu- 
manitarian intent  of  this  treaty.  It  is  the 
legal  implications  and  the  potential 
threat  to  the  American  citizen's  consti- 
tutional rights  that  concerns  me  most. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutch  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  a  recent  letter  written 
to  me  stated : 

The  Genocide  Convention  places  In  the 
hands  of  nations  whose  peoples  have  never 
known  the  freedoms  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution,  the  power  to  judge  whether 
those  freedoms  are  being  protected  properly 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

The  real  and  potential  dangers  for  the-y 
American  citizen  imder  this  convention 
are  many.  To  ratify  this  treaty  would 
mean  that  the  convention  could  per- 
secute various  groups  of  Americans  on  a 
number  of  groimds:  The  convention 
could  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Court  for  trial  of  American  citi- 
zens for  genocide  without  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  and  legal  rights  ac- 
corded persons  charged  with  a  domestic 
crime.  Individuals  and  government  offi- 
cials would  be  subject  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment for  offenses  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  matters  falling  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
nations.  The  convention's  definition  of 
genocide  is  inconsistent  with  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term,  so  a  public  official 
or  a  private  individual  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  gen- 
ocide if  he  intentionally  destroys  a  single 
member  of  one  of  the  specified  groups. 
And  more  importantly,  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  prosecute  and  punish  criminal 
homicides,  assaults,  and  batteries,  and 
kidnapings  covered  by  the  convention 
would  be  forthwith  transferred  from  the 
States,  which  have  always  had  such  duty 
and  power  in  respect  to  these  crimes,  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Congress  would 
be  required  to  enact  new  laws  laying 
down  rules  of  procedure  to  govern  the 
trial  of  these  newly  created  Federal  and 
international  crimes.  Since  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  would  depend  upon  whether 
the  homicide  is  committed  with  genocidal 
intent,  every  unlawful  homicide  would 
apparently  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  the  Federal  and  the  State  Govern- 
ment insofar  as  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  slaying  are  concerned.  An 
acquittal  of  the  charge  In  one  court 
would  not  bar  a  second  prosecu- 
tion based  on  the  same  facts  in  the 
other  court  and  a  person  could  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offense. 

Finally,  the  convention  could  make 
American  soldiers  subject  to  trial  for  kill- 
ing and  woimding  members  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  our  warring  enemy.  Sena- 
tor Ervin,  who  heswls  the  Constitutionta 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  among  the  constitu- 
tional experts  who  contends  that  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
make  American  soldiers  triable  and 
punishable  in  foreign  courts — even  Ir 
courts  of  our  warring  enemy.  In  a  Senate 
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speech   on 
declared: 

When  soldiers  kUl  or  Mriously  wound  ntezn- 
bers  of  a  detachment  of  the  military  force* 

of  a  hostile  nation,  they  certainly  do  so  with 
Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part.  »  na- 
tional group  aa  such.  In  such  cases,  accord- 
ing to  article  VI  of  the  Convention,  aoldlera 
are  triable  and  punishable  In  the  courts  of 
the  nation  In  whose  territory  their  acts  arc 
committed,  or  In  such  an  International  tri- 
bunal "as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  contracting  parties  which  have  ac- 
cepted Its  Jurisdiction."  These  things  being 
true  American  soldiers  who  killed  or  seriously 
wounded  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Vletcong,  or  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  In  South  Vietnam  might  have  been 
triable  and  punishable  In  courts  sitting  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  American  aviators  who 
killed  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  clvlllana 
In  bombing  raids  upon  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  might  have  been  triable 
and  punishable  In  the  courts  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  must  add  that  genocide  charges  have 
already  been  made  against  American 
soldiers  during  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

It  Is  absurd,  Mr.  President,  to  think 
that  any  soldier  could  be  assured  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  if  tried  before  his 
enemy's  court.  The  license  that  the  con- 
vention would  give  is  in  my  opinion  un- 
constitutional and  would  lead  to  a  cir- 
cumventing of  our  own  system  of  Justice. 
But  more  Importantly,  ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  endanger  the  Individual 
liberties  of  the  American  people.,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  beware  of  the  potential 
Infringements  this  convention  ,cpuld 
have  on  the  constitutional  freedorrts^  of 
our  citizens. 


was  ordered  to  be  prlntep  In  the  Recoeo, 

as  follows: 

CHABTot  Yotm  Oktawat  .L  .  It's  Bscoimra 
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INCLUSIVE   TOUR   CHARTERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  the  restrictions  which  current- 
ly exist  on  single  stop  Inclusive  tour  air 
charters.  Currently  the  CAB  regulations, 
although  less  restrictive  than  before,  still 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  American 
traveling  public  to  make  use  of  Inclusive 
tour  charters.  The  Inclusive  tour  charter 
system  has  been  tried  and  proven  as  an 
inexpensive  way  of  providing  vacations 
at  considerable  distances  from  home.  In 
Europe,  tour  operators  offer  trips  to  dis- 
tant resorts  for  less  than  the  cost  of  air 
fare  on  a  regular  flight. 

The  rules  which  exist  In  the  United 
States  are  too  restrictive.  My  bill,  S.  455, 
would  eliminate  these  restrictions  and 
open  up  to  the  traveling  public  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  travel- 
ers throughout  the  world. 

Recently,  "Everybody's  Money."  the 
monthly  publication  of  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  published  an  article 
entitletl  "Charter  Your  Getaway,  It's 
Becoming  Easier."  The  article  discusses 
how  the  traveling  public  can  take  advan- 
tage of  recent  liberalization  of  the  reg- 
ulations, smd  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  my  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  appearing  in  "Every- 
body's Money."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 


For  most  of  ns,  travel  kbroad  Is  an  ex- 
pense we've  chosen  to  do  without.  Instead,  we 
alt  back  and  read  aboub  the  Onassls  set 
hobnobbing  from  one  Eur  >pean  playground 
to  another. 

But  now,  thanks  to  a  recent  government 
ruling,  air  travel  la  comloR  of  age  for  mU- 
Uons  of  Americans.  By  flying  with  a  Travel 
Group  Charter  (TOC).  yqu  can  now  orga- 
nize a  charter  flight  for  it  least  40  people 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  m  regular  fare. 

"Big  deal,"  you  say.  "CMarter  flights  have 
been  around  for  a  long  tlm« ." 

True,  they  have  been.  Bu  t  prior  to  the  new 
rule,  charter  travel  was  uni  vallable  to  many, 
or  was  illegal. 

Until  TOCs,  only  fovir  types  of  charters 
were  allowed.  One  of  the  most  popular  is 
the  "affinity"  group.  To  tj  legal,  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  requires  that  the 
group  be  organized  for  a  i  eason  other  than 
travel.  And  you  have  to  be  a  member  for  at 
least  six  months. 

The  restrictions  Invited  trouble.  To  cir- 
cumvent them,  promoters  1  ivented  their  own 
groups  and  Issued  back-d  ited  membership 
cards.  Pseudo  clubs  sud(  enly  sprang  up. 
Friends  of  Arctic  Immlg  ants  and  Hom- 
Rlmmed  Glass  Wearers  of  Iowa  began  char- 
tering flights  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  ipiese  groups  never 
got  to  where  they  werel  going,  or  were 
stranded  in  some  forelgr.  aliport  with  no  way 
home.  A  promoter  had  ta|cen  their  money, 
but  didn't  reserve  a  flight.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  government  would  forbid  illegal  flights  to 
depart — again  leaving  paesengers  with  a 
ticket  but  no  plane.  During  a  recent  one- 
year  period,  more  than  100  Uegal  flights  were 
canceled  by  CAB,  some  of  them  Just  before 
boarding. 

The  scheduled  airlines  skeds)  have  long 
fought  the  charters  (sup  ilementals).  The 
skeda  argue  that  they  h  ive  built  up  air 
traffic  routes,  and  now  t  le  charters — like 
World  Airways,  Trans  I  iternatlonal  and 
Overseas  National — are  ti  king  away  their 
business.  The  supplemeo  tals  argue  that 
they're  servicing  traveler  who  otherwise 
couldn't  afford  to  fly. 

Until  recently,  the  CAB  ipheld  the  rights 
of  the  skeds.  But  last  Septe»nber,  the  CAB,  In 
a  3  to  2  decision,  approved  TGCs.  They  are 
now  operating  experlmen^y  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  skeds.  in  1  tie  meantime,  are 
appealing  the  decision. 

The  appeal  Is  not  withe  ut  Its  irony.  Pan 
Am  and  TWA  are  two  airlines  that  have 
Jumped  on  the  charter  banOwagon.  Last  fall. 
Pan  Am  advertised  chartet  trips  from  New 
Tork  to  Rome  and  back  |  for  $167,  if  the 
plane  Is  full.  (Charters 
rata  basis.)  Flying  econo^ 
scheduled  Pan  Am  flight 
$588  during  the  winter 
Money  called  two  of  the 
get  prices  for  the  same  til 
we  flrst  needed  to  specify  the  name  of  the 
group,  the  person  sponsoring  It,  dates  depart- 
ing and  returning  and  the  tiumber  of  people 
Involved.  However,  to  glv«  you  an  idea  of 
what  the  supplementals  ckarg<^.  World  Air- 
ways Is  flying  Berkeley  Co-op  members  round 
trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Brussels  for  $257. 
Kconomy  fare  on  a  regulai 
would  cost  about  $918  In  i  ummer  and  $730 
in  winter. 

(Some  of  the  scheduled  lines  also  offer 
Group  Inclusive  Tours.  I  ttrlctly  speaking 
they're  not  charters,  but  ai  few  as  10  people 
can  get  special  rates  and  n  ay  fly  on  a  flight 
with  regular-fare  passenger  i.) 

To  fly  TGC,  you  must  nake  a  25  percent 
deposit  no  less  than  90  di  ys  before  depar- 
ture. The  balance  Is  due  no  less  than  30  days 


;  priced  on  a  pro- 
ly  on  a  regular 
urould  cost  about 
kson.  Everybody's 
supplementals  to 
Ip.  We  were  told 


io  get  a  refund 
someone  on  an 

the   new  rule 


later.  The  charter  miut  be  re  und  trip.  With 
In  North  America,  the  duration  must  be  at 
least  seven  days;    if  elsewhfre,  at  least  10 
days.  It's  nearly  Impossible 
but  tlcekts  can  be  sold  to 
approved  standby  list. 

Although  stlU  restrictive, 
encourages  legal  bulk  transjjortatlon.  Those 
who  fought  for  the  change  consider  It  a 
consumer  victory.  Says  a  ispokesman  lor 
Americans  for  Charter  Tratel  (ACT)  "in 
light  or  what  has  been,  Iwe're  basically 
pleased." 

But  the  battle  Isn't  won  ^et.  ACT,  along 
with  other  Interested  parties,  wants  still 
looser  charter  flight  rules.  Among  those 
pushing  for  charter  privUegea  are  the  Cooper- 
ative League,  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation, Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
the  National  Education  Association,  senior 
citizen  groups  and  trade  unl6ns.  One  goal  is 
to  enact  charter  travel  similar  to  that  avail- 
able In  Etirope.  | 
.  Families  there  can  enjoy  I  "package  holi- 
days." These  trips  Include  hojtel  and  air  lare. 
Some  also  cover  meals,  groiind  transi>orta- 
tlon  and  sightseeing  toui^— ^11  for  one  price. 
There  are  no  hidden  charges]  or  gimmicks. 

British  tour  operators  crfTet  two  weeks  on 
the  Island  of  Iblza,  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
for  less  than  $100,  Includlilg  air  fare  and 
hotel.  Or,  a  Briton  can  fly  ;o  Majorca  and 
stay  in  a  hotel  for  two  weel;s  for  less  than 
$90  off-season. 

The  American  version  of  iJackage  plans  is 
the  Inclusive  Tour  Chartee,  or  PTC.  The 
charter  includes  air  and  certain  ground 
costs,  but  several  restrictions  limit  its  ap- 
peal. An  ITC  plan  must  schedule  three  over- 
night stops,  each  at  least  60<  miles  from  the 
other.  That's  why  trips  to  faawall.  for  ex 
ample,  often  include  side  trlns  to  Las  Vegas 
and  San  Francisco. 

ACT  is  lobbying  for  a  "comblete  liberaliza 
tlon  of  these  totally  arblfrary  rules."  A 
pamphlet  published  by  AC^  called  "What 
Does  Uncle  Sam  Have  Against  Low-Cost 
Vacations?"  says  the  U3.  is  $t  least  10  years 
behind  Europe  In  offering  Inexpensive  holi- 
day travel. 

Shelby  Southard,  legislatlire  director  for 
the  Cooperative  League  wrees.  He  says 
more  than  8.5  million  nortfiern  Europeans 
annuaUy  enjoy  inexpensive  vacations  to  sun- 
warmed  beaches,  "llany  Anierlcans  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  why  «lT"ll«r  low-cost 
vacation  opportunities  are  i|ot  available  to 
them." 

Foreign  governments  have  restricted  char- 
ter travel  too.  Scheduled  flights  have  land- 
ing and  uplift  privUeges  wUh  other  coun- 
tries; charter  flights  may  ncjt.  Belgium  and 
Japan,  for  example,  Umit  |  charter  travel 
into  their  countries.  Easing  tikese  restrictions 
is  up  to  the  State  Department 

What  Can  You  Do  To  Helo?  Further  pub- 
lic pressure  is  necessary  befooe  charter  travel 
is  completely  unrestricted.  Senator  Frank 
Moss  has  introduced  into  ingress  a  bUl 
(S.  3513)  that  would  elimlnat^  the  three-stop 
requirement  for  ITCs.  Write  %o  Senator  Moss 
urging  passage  of  his  blU.  You  can  also 
write  to  the  Senate  Avlatloii  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Howard  Cannon.  At- 
tach a  copy  of  this  article  »  your  letters. 
ACT  welcomes  letters  from  consumers  too. 
Tou  can  write  to  ACT.  SuiU  702.  1225  19tli 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D,D.  20036. 


COURT  DECISION  HiiLTS  DIS- 
MANTUNQ  OF  OEO 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Sen  ite  are  inter- 
ested in  the  order  and  oiinion  handed 
down  by  UJ3.  District  Cou  rt  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Jones  yesterday  snjotnlnff  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Offlc  s  of  Economic 
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Opportunity  from  terminating  the  OEO 
agency  and  community  action  programs 
in  particular. 

The  Judge's  concluslOTis  can  be  briefly 
summarized.  He  found  the  efforts  of 
Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips  to  ter- 
minate the  ongoing  community  action 
programs  to  be  Illegal  under  the  terms 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  and  extended  only  last 
September  and  for  which  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  through  June  30 
of  this  year.  Further,  he  found  that  the 
administration's  announced  intention  to 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity without  giving  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  a  reorganization  plan 
is  illegal  under  the  tei-ms,  both  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Act. 

Based  on  those  conclusions,  he  en- 
Joined  Acting  Director  Phillips  from  any 
further  actions  toward  ending  either  the 
local  community  action  programs  or  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Oppoitunity  itself, 
and  declared  that  all  past  efforts  of  Mr. 
Phillips  In  that  direction  are  null  and 
void. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  orderly  processes  of  law  owe 
a  debt  to  those  individuals  and  lawyers 
who  brought  the  three  suits  which  were 
consolidated  and  decided  together.  The 
judge's  opinion  is  based  on  last  year's 
Economic  Opportunity  amendments  and 
cites  the  committee  reports  and  legisla- 
tive history  as  clearly  requiring  a  con- 
tinuation of  community  action  programs 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
until  Congress  by  legislation,  otherwise 
provides.  Sometimes  we  get  the  feeling 
that  congressionally  drafted  legislation 
lies  unread  on  the  shelves  of  those  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the  law. 
At  least  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment still  treats  seriously  those  words  of 
Congress  which  are  enacted  into  law. 

Last  January  30.  immediately  foUow- 
ing  the  President's  submission  of  his 
budget,  I  made  the  statement  Joined  by 
several  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee that  the  administration's  budget,  In 
proposing  the  destruction  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  reflected: 

A  lack  of  respect  for  existing  law  and 
for  the  Congress.  ...  To  do  so,  in  direct  de- 
nance  of  specific  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  is  most 
surprising  behavior  in  an  Administration 
that  recommends  obedience  to  the  law  as  the 
citizen's  flrst  duty. 

Fortunately,  the  court  decision  calls 
upon  the  Acting  Director  of  OEO  to  abide 
by  the  laws  Congress  enacts. 

All  this  said,  however,  and  grateful  as 
we  are  for  the  new  lease  on  Ufe  granted 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  to  the  local  initiative  program  by  the 
judge's  decision,  we  must  remember  that 
the  local  community  action  agenices  are 
still  in  very  grave  danger. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  pro- 
g-am for  another  year  beyond  this  June 
However,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested no  funds  whatever  to  continue 
the  program  past  July  l  of  this  year.  If 
the  program  is  to  be  kept  aUve  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  funds  must  be  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations. 
CZaX 768— Part  10 
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In  the  budget  appendix  of  fiscal  year 
1974 — page  106 — the  administration  sug- 
gests that — 

If  the  constituencies  of  Individual  com- 
munities desire  to  continue  providing  finan- 
cial support  to  local  community  action  agen- 
cies, general  and  special  revenue  sharing 
funds  could  be  used. 

But  the  administration  has  submitted 
no  proposal  effective  in  fiscal  year  1974 
that  could  cover  local  community  action 
programs. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  approach  suggested 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Job  Training  and  Community  Services 
Act  of  1973,  provides  a  way  out.  Under 
that  legislation,  which  Senator  Jacob 
JAvrrs  of  New  York  is  cosponsorlng,  funds 
for  community  action  activities  would  go 
directly  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  special  revenue-sharing  funds. 

We  are  asking  the  administration, 
then,  to  live  up  to  its  promise  to  local 
officials  and  community  action  leaders 
and  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  see  that 
funds  for  the  important  services  carried 
out  by  commimity  action  agencies — and 
those  agencies  themselves  where  they  are 
supported  at  the  local  level — ^be  con- 
tinued in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  made,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 30  of  this  year,  regarding  the  admin- 
istration's budget  with  respect  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
text  of  Judge  William  B.  Jones  decision 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Release.  Jantjabt  30,  1973 
Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son (D-Wls.) .  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty; 
Joined  by  Sen.  Harrison  WiUiams  (D-NJ.), 
Chairman  erf  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee;  and  the  foUowlng  mem- 
bers of  the  Employment,  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty Subconunlttee,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.).  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D- 
Mlnn.).  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calir.) 
released  the  fc^owlng  sUtement  regarding 
the  Budget  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: 

"The  1974  Budget  represents  a  sad  con- 
fession by  the  Administration  that  it  does 
not  believe  the  federal  government  has  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  the  26.6  million  Ameri- 
cans continuing  to  Uve  In  poverty.  The  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity says  to  the  poor  that  this  Admin- 
istration simply  does  not  care. 

"The  Budget  recommendations  also  reflect 
a  lack  of  respect  for  existing  law  and  for  the 
Congress.  The  1974  Budget  calls  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Yet  section  601(a)  of  the  Economic 
OppOTtunlty  Act  establishes  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  headed  by  a  director,  with  a 
deputy  director  and  5  assUUnt  directors. 

■And  section  601(b)  authorizes  a  transfer 
of  that  office — but  not  its  dissolution — only 
according  to  procedures  that  reserve  to  the 
Congress  that  right  to  disapprove  that  trans- 
fer. 

"The  Budget  totaUy  disregards  this  re- 
quirement as  it  also  disregards  the  prohibi- 
tion now  in  law  against  transfer  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  community  eco- 
nomic development  programs  from  OEO  to 


any  other  agency  without  Congressional 
approval.  And  the  Budget  attempts  to  black- 
mail Congress  Into  approving  restrictions  on 
the  representation  of  the  poor  by  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys. 

"Since  1964,  the  Congress  has  recognized 
the  need  for  the  poor  to  have  an  advocate 
in  the  Administration  In  Washington  and  an 
institution  at  the  local  level  to  see  that  their 
needs  are  not  Ignored.  For  nearly  a  decade 
now  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
worked  to  meet  that  need.  Just  last  Septem- 
ber the  Congress  reconfirmed  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  Office  and  to  the  900  Community 
Action  Agencies  In  rural  and  urban  poverty 
areas.  So  strong  was  the  Congressional  com- 
mitment to  the  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  that  it  required  that  the  first  $328.0 
million  appropriated  under  the  authoriza- 
tion be  reserved  for  their  use. 

"Coming  Just  a  week  after  President  John- 
son's death,  this  call  for  a  cease  Are  In  the 
war  against  poverty  represents  an  ironic  me- 
morial. 

"We  aU  recognize  the  wisdom  of  redesign- 
ing, or  even  ending,  programs  that  do  not 
live  up  to  ther  promise.  But  the  modestly 
funded  poverty  programs  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  close  the  multl-bUUon  dollar  pov- 
erty Income  gap.  What  they  can  do  and  have 
done  Is  help  hundreds  of  American  communi- 
ties organize  efforts  to  provide  for  the  poor 
training  for  productive  work,  essential  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  and  the  very  young,  and 
a  voice  in  decision  making  at  the  local  and 
federal  levels.  To  abandon  the  organizational 
heart  of  this  effort — ^the  OEO  in  Washington 
and  the  CAA's  at  the  local  level — at  a  sav- 
ings of  only  about  .1  %  of  the  federal  budget, 
is  to  raise  budget  cutting  above  elemental 
ccMnmcm  sense  on  national  priorities.  To  do 
so,  in  direct  defiance  of  specific  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  most  surprising  behavior  in  an  Ad- 
ministration that  recommends  obedience  to 
law  as  the  citizen's  first  duty." 

[ClvU  Action  No.  371-73,  ClvU  Action  No.  375- 

73,  Civil  Action  No.  379-73) 

Decision  or  Jxtdge  Wiluam  B.  Jones 

(Local  2677,  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Howard  J.  PhUUps,  both  Individually  and 
in  his  capacity  as  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Defendant;  West 
Central  Missouri  Rural  Development  Corp., 
et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Howard  PhiUips,  Individ- 
ually and  as  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Defendant;  National 
CoimcU  of  O.E.O.  Locals.  AF.O.E.,  AFL- 
CIO.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Howard  J.  Phillips, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportxmlty,  et  al.,  DefendanU) 

OSOEB 

These  consolidated  cases  having  come  be- 
fore the  Court  on  the  defendant's  motion  to 
dismiss  or  in  the  alternative  for  summary 
Judgment,  and  the  plaintiffs'  cross-motions 
for  stunmary  Judgment,  as  to  which  there  la 
no  genuine  issue  of  material  fact,  and  the 
Court  having  considered  the  points  and  au- 
thorities In  support  of  and  in  opposition  to 
those  motions,  and  having  heard  argument  of 
counsel,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
Opinion  filed  In  this  case. 

It  Is  this  11th  day  of  April,  1973, 

Ordered, 

That  the  plaintiffs'  motion  for  voluntary 
dismissal  in  ClvU  Action  No.  379-73  be  and 
is  hereby  denied; 

That  defendant  Phillips'  motion  to  dlsmlM 
be  and  is  hereby  denied; 

That  defendant  Ash's  motion  to  dismiss  or 
for  summary  judgment  be  and  is  hereby 
granted; 

That  defendant  Phillips'  motiim  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  be  and  is  hereby  denied; 

That  the  plaintiffs'  motions  for  summary 
Judgment  be  and  are  hereby  granted; 
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Purther  ordered,  adjudged,  and  declared 
that  the  acta  or  omissions  or  both,  Including 
all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  Instructions, 
and  other  communications,  written  or  oral, 
heretofore  published,  promulgated  or  other- 
wise communicated,  directing,  providing  for, 
or  Intended  to  accomplish  the  termination, 
dissolution,  or  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  or  of  the  termination  of 
funding  or  functioning  of  Community  Action 
Agencies,  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  210  and  221  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
42  U.S.C.  §5  2790  and  2808  (except  those  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  found  not  to  be  qual- 
ified for  refunding  piu^uant  to  regulations 
•s  set  forth  In  46  CJJR.  55  1067.1,  1067.2 
(1972) ) ,  are  unauthorized  by  law.  Illegal,  and 
in  excess  of  statutory  authority  whether  such 
acts  or  omissions  were  those  of  defendant 
Phillips,  or  any  agent,  servant,  employee,  or 
other  person  acting  In  concert  with  defendant 
Phillips,  or  otherwise  employed  by  or  pur- 
portedly acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  him  or  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  declared 
that  all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  In- 
structions, and  other  communications,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  heretofore  published,  promul- 
gated or  otherwise  communicated,  directing, 
providing  for,  or  intended  to  accomplish  the 
termination,  dissolution  or  abolition  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  of  the 
termination  of  funding  or  functioning  of 
Community  Action  Agencies,  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
210  and  221  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  42  t7.S.C.  55  2790 
and  2808  (except  those  Community  Action 
Agencies  found  not  to  be  qualified  for  re- 
funding pursuant  to  regulations  set  forth  In 
45  CPJt.  5  5  1067.1,  1067.2  (1972)),  are  un- 
authorized by  law.  Illegal,  In  excess  of  statu- 
tory authority,  null  and  void,  whether  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  Instructions, 
or  other  communications  were  those  of  de- 
fendant Phillips,  or  any  agent,  servant,  em- 
ployee, or  other  person  acting  in  concert  with 
defendant  Phillips,  or  otherwise  employed 
by  or  purportedly  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Further  ordered  that  defendant  PbUlips 
and  any  agent,  servant,  employee,  or  other 
person  acting  In  concert  with  defendant 
Phillips,  or  otherwise  employed  by  or  pur- 
portedly acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  him  or 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  enjoined  from  Im- 
plementing or  enforcing,  or  both,  any  such 
rule,  regulation,  guideline,  instruction,  or 
other  conununlcatlon,  written  or  oral,  here- 
tofore published,  promulgated,  or  otherwise 
communicated; 

Purther  ordered  that,  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  this  Order  and  Judgment,  de- 
fendant Phillips  send  copies  of  this  Order 
and  Judgment  to  all  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Regional  Directors  and  to  all 
Community  Action  Agencies  which  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1973,  were  designated  such  agencies. 
Judge  WnxiAM  B.  Jones. 

(Civil   Action   No.   371-73,   ClvU   Action   No. 

375-73,  Civil  Action  No.  379-73 1 

Decision  of  Judge  William  B.  Jones 

(Local  2677.  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  et  al .  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Howard  J.  Phillips,  both  Individually  and 
In  his  capacity  as  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Defendant;  West 
Central  Missouri  Rural  Development 
Corp..  et  al.,  PlalntUTs.  v.  Howard  Phillips, 
Individually  and  as  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  Defendant; 
National  Council  of  O.E.O.  tiocals,  A.P.O.E. 
AFL-CIO.  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Howard  J. 
Phillips,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  et  al..  Defendants) 

OPIKION 

These  three  consolidated  actions  have  been 
brought  to  declare  unlawful  and  enjoin  what 
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the  plantiffs  allege  to  be  th« 
mantlement  of  the  Office  of  Ec  ._. 
tunlty  (OEO)   by  the  defendant 
Phillips,  Acting  Director  of 
tiffs  m  Local  2677,  American 
Government   Employees,   et 
Civil   Action   No.   371-73 

2677),   by   an   amended 

labor  organization-bargaining 
Washington.  DC.  headquarteis 
OEO.  and  two  Individual  OE9 
employees.  Suit  is  brought  011 
OEO  employees  throughout  tl  e 
have  been  or  are  about  to  bii  . 
fected  by  the  alleged  unlawlul 
defendant.   The   plaintiffs    In 
Missouri  Rural  Development 
Phillips,  ClvU  Action  No.  376-  '3 
West  Central),  are  fotir  Com  n 
Agencies  (CAAs)   as  deslgnat4  d 
42   V£.C.    5  2790    (1970),   whlth 
suit  on  behalf  of  all  930  CAAs 
from  OEO  under  section  221  o 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964,    ai 
U.S.C.  5  2808  (1970). 

In  the  third  suit.  National  _ , 
Locals,  AS.G£.,  AFL-CIO.  et 
et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  37^ 
National  Council),  the  plaintiffs 
elusive    agency-wide    represei  ti 
nonsupervlsory  OEO  employe  !S 
tlon  of  CAA  executive  direct^s 
two  headquarters  employees 
CAA  employees,  and  several 
programs  funded  by  OEO 
tional  Council  is  likewise 
action  on  behalf  of  all  OEO 
CAAs  and  their  employees, 
claries    of    CAA    programs.^ 
based  on  28  U.S.C.   55  1331, 
2201-02   (1970).  as  well  as  fol 
mlnlstratlve  action  under  5 
(1970). 

At  a  hearing  on  March  2. 
granted  the  defendant's  unL__ 
for  consolidation  and  allowet 

certain  limited  expedited 

lips  by  Interrogatories  and  set 
the  filing  of  motions.  At  tha 
fendant  filed  an  affidavit  Inc 
tentlon  not  to  take  any  action 
15,    1973,   relating   to 
continuing  any  OEO  progran 
finally  and  Irrevocably  adver 
rights  of  OEO  employees.  The 
affidavit  were  extended  to 
at    the    Court's    request. 
March   7,   1973,  the  application 
porary  restraining  order  In  i 
argued  and  denied.  The  case 
the   Court   on   the   plaintiffs' 
preliminary  injunction,  the 
tlon  to  dismiss  or  in  the 

mary  Judgment,  and  the  „ 

tlons  for  summary  Judgment 
sede  and  incorporate  the 
preliminary  Injunction 

The  plaintiffs'  statements  _    . 
as  to  which  there  Is  no  genuine 
In  accordance  with  Local  Rule 
been  controverted  by  the 
as  they  may  contain  legal 
material  facts  In  turn  are 
tlon  of  the  Rule  9(h) 
by  the  defendant,  and  thus 
that  there  are  no  material 
and  the  case  is  ripe  for 

On   March   20,   1973,   two 
oral  hearing  In  this  case 
National  Council  moved  to 
miss  their  suit  under  Fed.  R 
that  they  could  Join  in  a  slmllir 
by  other  parties  In  the  United 
trlct    Court    for   the    North< 
Illinois.  Dismissal  under  Rule 
not  be  proper  because  of  the 
the  suit  and  the  filing  of  a 
mary  Judgment  by  the  defend^t 
In  the  exercise  of  its  discretu  n 
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dismissal.  Although  the  Covurt „^ 

the  alleged  financial  burden  of  1  lursuing  this 
action  further,  the  motion  for  ([ismlssal  was 
not  filed  until  the  case  was  re  idy  for  fljial 
disposition  by  summary  Judgme  at.  Dismissal 
at  this  time,  especially  of  a  " 
would  not  best  facilitate  the 
swift  administration  of  Justice.' 

Consideration  was  also  given  it  oral  argu- 
ment to  transferring  National  Council  to  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  for  possible  con- 
solidation with  the  suit  plalntl^s  sought  to 
Join  there.  The  defendant's  counsel  objected, 
noting  that  argument  was  sche<iuled  for  four 
days  later  on  the  motion  for  preliminary  In- 
junction In  that  suit.  In  viewlof  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  Coxirt  decided  taat  a  transfer 
would  be  untimely.  | 

STATEMENT    OF   THE    cisE 

The  plaintiffs  assert  that  tne  defendant 
has  been  acting  Illegally  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  dlsposiaon  of  these 
cases  to  consider  only  three  of  fceir  conten- 
tions. First,  the  plaintiffs  claim  ihat  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972 
(hereinafter  1972  Amendments)!,  Pub.  L.  No. 
92-424,  86  Stat.  688  (1972),  ii  particular 
sections  2(a) ,  3(c)  (2) ,  and  28,  fbrbld  the  de- 
fendant from  taking  the  actloxs  he  has  to 
terminate  OEO  funding  of  CAA4  Second,  the 
claim  Is  made  that  the  actl«tles  of  the 
defendant  regarding  the  allegedj  termination 
of  CAA  functions  Is  an  illegal  rflorganlzatlon 
because  the  terms  of  the  Reorgajilzatlon  Act, 
5  U.S.C.  55  901-13  (1970)  have  nit  been  com- 
plied with.  Finally,  the  plalnttffs  contend 
that  the  defendant's  dlrectlvel  are  Illegal 
and  of  no  effect  because  he  fauid  to  publish 
them  In  the  Federal  Register  as  required 
by  section  22  of  the  1972  Amendments.  42 
U.S.C.A.  5  2971b.  The  defendant  has  raised 
several  technical  defenses  In  adlltlon  to  his 
defenses  on  the  merits.  The  Court  finds 
against  the  defendant  on  these  points  for 
reasons  set  forth  below. 

The  Court  finds  for  the  plaintiffs  on  all 
three  of  these  basic  substantive  theories. 
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The  defendant  argues  that 
brought  prematurely  and  thus  _ 
a  Justlflcable  case  or  con  trovers;  r 
nation  of  the  uncontroverted 
that  this  contention  Is  totally 
that  the  present  cases  present 
case  or  controversy. 

On  January  29,  1973,  President 
mitted   his    1074   Budget   Mea 
gress.  That  budget  message  set 
ministration's  plan  to  transfer 
for  certain  OEO  functions  to  ot(ier 
The  message  specifically  notes 

"No  funds   are   requested   foi 
for  1974.  Effective  July  1,  1973, 
f or  .  .  .   [CAAsl  wlU  be  at  the 
local  communities.   .   .    .  With    _. 
Action  concepts  now  incorporai  ed 
going  programs   and  local   age 
budget  proposals  are  approved 
ued  existence  of  OEO  as  a  s< 
agency  is  no  longer  necessary." 

The  defendant  has  attached 
from    the   budget    message   to 
filed  in  support  of  his  motion 
Judgment  as  an  indication  of  i_ 
pursuing  as  Acting  Director  of 

On   January  29,    1973,   the   dt 
sued  a  memorandum  to  all  OEO 
fices,  attached  as  Exhibit  A  to 
in  West  Central,  regarding  the 
of  section  221  [CAA]  funding.' 
randum,  at  page  two,  further  nested 
cessation  of  funding  would 
ual  designations  as  CAAs.  OEO 
6780-3,  issued  March  15,  1973. 
repeats  the  same  instruction  of 
ant  that  CAA  funding  will  cease 
warns  that  use  of  funds  by  a 
purpose  except  phasing  out 
the   failure   of   a   CAA   to   sub^ilt 
ceptable"  phase-out  plan  120 
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the  termination  of  section  221  funding  will 
result  In  summary  8uq;>ension  of  OEO  funds. 
The  same  Instruction  6730-S  sets  out  31 
pages  of  guidelines  for  CAAs  to  follow  In 
shutting  down  their  section  221  operations, 
with,  various  deadlines  to  be  met  throughout 
that  process. 

Thus,  as  stated  In  the  uncontroverted 
"West  Central  statement  of  material  facts  not 
in  Issue,  all  program  evaluations  and  proc- 
essing of  CAA  applications  for  purposes 
other  than  phasing  out  CAA  activities  have 
stopped.  CAAs  have  been  instructed  to  stop 
purchasing  or  repairing  essential  equipment. 
The  day-to-day  business  operations  of 
CAAs  have  been  hindered  If  not  halted  by 
the  unwillingness  of  third  parties  to  deal 
with  CAAs  because  of  the  announcement  by 
the  defendant  of  the  termination  of  fund- 
ing. The  orderly  continuation  of  CAA  func- 
tions, discussed  In  more  detail  infra,  has 
been  halted  or  severely  disrupted  by  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  OEO  regarding  ter- 
mination, nnally,  CAA  employees  are  leav- 
ing their  Jobs  In  anticipation  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  funding  In  compliance  with  OEO 
directives. 

The  defendant  asserts  that  the  complaint 
of  the  plaintiffs  is  premature  because  the 
defendant's  compliance  with  his  statutory 
duties  regarding  CAAs  cannot  be  determined 
until  June  30.  1973.  The  basic  theory  under- 
lying this  assertion  is  that  vmtil  that  time 
the  defendant  will  b©  In  oompllance  with 
all  explicable  statutes  because  the  OEO's 
CAA  function  will  not  cease  before  that  date 
and  because  he  will  reserve  and  make  avail- 
able for  obligation  to  CAAs  In  fiscal  year 
1973  the  $328,900,000  mandated  by  section 
3(c)  (3)   of  the  1972  Amendments.' 

Article  in  of  the  Constitution  does  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to  actual  cases 
or  controversies,  and  forbids  the  adjudica- 
tion of  hypothetical  questions  upon  which 
the  Court  would  render  only  an  adviseuy 
opinion.  Golden  v.  Zwickler.  394  U.S.  103, 
108,  110  (1969) .  A  case  or  controversy  In  the 
constitutional  sense  "must  be  definite  and 
concrete,  touching  the  legal  relations  of 
parties  having  adverse  legal  Interests."  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Haworth,  300  U.S.  227, 
240-41  (1937).  In  the  absence  of  an  Im- 
mediate adverse  effect  on  parties  In  a  con- 
crete situation,  a  dispute  Is  too  hypothetical 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion. Longshoremen's  Union  v.  Bovd  347 
U.S.  223,  223-24  (1964). 

The  application  of  these  general  principles 
to  the  Instant  suit  demonstrates  that  it 
readily  meets  the  case  or  controversy  re- 
quirement. The  plaintiffs  are  challenging  the 
current  practices  of  the  defendant  as  they 
affect  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  CAAs. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  directives 
of  the  defendant.  In  requiring  the  CAAs  to 
phase  out  their  operations  and  in  setting  a 
timetable  for  that  purpose,  have  presented 
a  Judicially  cognizable  controversy  that  is 
having  severe,  intended,  and  immediate  ad- 
verse consequences  upon  all  the  class  plain- 
tiffs in  these  suits.  Mc»eover,  the  defendant 
has  announced  In  Instruction  6730-^  that 
each  CAA  must  decide  by  June  30,  1973, 
whether  to  continue  In  existence  and  notify 
OEO  of  that  decision. 

In  determining  whether  a  dispute  has  ma- 
tured to  the  pohit  at  which  It  becomes  a  case 
or  controversy,  a  court  may  look  to  the 
announced  intentions  of  the  defendant  to 
take  adverse  action  against  a  plaintiff. 
Younger  v.  Harris,  401  U.S.  37,  42  (1971).  if 
a  plaintiff  is  "either  presently  or  prospec- 
tively subject  to  the  regulations,  proscrip- 
tions, or  compulsions  that  be  ...  [is]  chal- 
lenging," then  he  has  presented  a  case  or 
controversy  for  Judicial  resolution.  Laird  v. 
Tatum,  408  U.S.  1.  11  (1972).  The  plaintiffs 
here  are  subject  to  both  presently  effective 
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orders  and  those  which  require  them  to  take 
action  In  the  future  which  they  challenge 
as  unlawful.  The  defendant  has  left  no  doubt 
of  his  Intention  to  act  In  accord  with  those 
orders. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
plaintiffs  must  wait  untu  the  CAAs  have 
gone  out  of  existence  before  they  may  chal- 
lenge acts  of  the  defendant  which  they  claim 
are  illegal.  Courts  do  not  require  that  an 
Injury  be  complete  before  they  will  adjudi- 
cate the  issues.  The  present  case  Is  no  ab- 
stract disagreement  over  policies  which  have 
not  as  yet  affected  the  plaintiffs  In  a  concrete 
way.  The  controversy  is  so  concrete  that  a 
delay  In  judicial  consideration  would  work 
extreme  hardship  on  the  plaintiffs.  Cf.  Na- 
tional Autom.atic  Laundry  &  Cleaning  Coun- 
cil V.  Shultz,  143  U.S.  App.  D.C.  274,  443  F. 
2d  689  (1971). 

In  rebuttal  the  defendant  argues  that  no 
case  or  controversy  can  exist  until  Congress 
appropriates  money  for  OEO  to  operate  in 
fiscal  1974.  The  plalnttffs.  however,  do  not 
argue  that  OEO  must  spend  new  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1974  which  have  not  been  appro- 
priated. Rather  they  challenge  as  unlawful 
the  current  and  announced  practices  of  the 
defendant  as  they  affect  the  plaintiffs  today, 
even  though  those  practices  win  affect  them 
as  well  after  June  30,  1973.  In  that  con- 
text, this  case  is  Justiciable. 

POLITICAL    QITESTION 

The  defendant  contends  further  that  this 
case  Is  not  justiciable  because  It  Involves 
a  political  question.  That  theory  is  bottomed 
on  the  assumption  that  what  the  plaintiffs 
really  ask  of  this  Court  is  for  it  to  Interject 
itself  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government  regard- 
ing the  Executive  budget  proposals  for  OEO 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  If  that  were  the  circum- 
stance, the  defendant  would  clearly  be  cor- 
rect. But  the  Court  holds  that  not  to  be  the 
circumstance  and  that  this  case  does  not 
present  a  nonjusticiable  (Mlttical  question. 

As  will  be  elaborated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  this  case,  the  plaintiffs  are 
challenging  the  defendant's  exercise  of  his 
statutory  powers  as  Acting  Director  ot  OEO 
as  unlawful  and  In  direct  violation  of  cer- 
tain statutory  obligations.  The  plaintiffs  do 
not  seek  to  force  Congress  to  appropriate  any 
funds  or  to  require  the  defendant  to  spend 
any  funds  which  have  not  been  appropri- 
ated. Rather  they  seek  to  enjoin  the  de- 
fendant from  acting  in  a  manner  other  than 
that  consistent  with  laws  already  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
It  is  their  contention  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready spoken  through  law  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  OEO,  and  in  particular  the  CAA 
program  of  OEX),  must  be  operated  and  that 
the  defendant  is  acting  contrary  to  that 
mandate. 

Therefore  this  dispute  Is  one  which  readily 
is  within  the  Judicial  power.  It  is  the  type 
of  case  which  the  federal  coiuts  regularly 
encounter  and  decide.  See,  e.g..  Ringer  v. 
Mum  ford,  —  F.  Supp.  —  (D.D.C.  1973) .  Thus 
there  is  no  problem  with  formulating  "ju- 
dicially discoverable  and  manageable  stand- 
ards for  resolving"  the  dispute.  Powell  v. 
McCormack,  396  U.S.  486,  518  (1969) ,  quoting 
Baker  v.  Corr,  369  V3. 186,  217  (1962) .  Briefly, 
the  Court  must  determine  whether  an  ex- 
ecutive official  is  following  the  explicit  man- 
dates of  the  Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  Judicial  function  in  our  tripar- 
tite government.  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  at  211. 
Cf.  Marbury  v.  Madison,  6  UJS.  (1  Cranch) 
137  (1803). 

No  problem  of  a  clear  textual  commitment 
to  another  branch  of  government  of  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  here  is  present. 
Powell  v.  McCormack,  supra,  at  518;  Bo^^er  v. 
Carr,  supra,  at  211.  217.  The  textual  commit- 
ment most  apposite  to  the  Instant  case  Is 
that  of  the  President  under  Article  II,  section 
3,  of  the  Constitution  to  "take  Care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  plaintiffs 


claim  that  the  defendant,  an  executive  of- 
ficial, is  in  violation  of  his  duties  under  42 
U.S.C.  5  2808  (1970)  to  Implement  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  in  particular  as  last 
amended  by  the  Congress.  No  nonjusticiable 
political  question  is  presented  in  this  case. 

SOVEREIGN    IMMUNITT 

The  defendant  argues  that  in  reaUty  these 
are  unconsented  suits  against  the  United 
States  which  must  l>e  dismissed  t>ecause  of 
sovereign  immunity.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  it  is  contended  that  enjoining  the 
defendant  would  be  a  Judgment  which  would 
draw  upon  the  Treasury  because  it  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  funds  not  yet  ap- 
propriated, and  further  that  it  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  public  administration  of  the 
Uws.  Thus  the  weU  known  rule  that  a 
suit  nominally  against  a  government  official 
is  in  actuality  an  unconsented  suit  against 
the  United  States  would  require  dismissal. 
Land  v.  DoUar,  330  UJS.  781,  738   (1»47). 

The  defendant  would  be  right  If  the  char- 
acterization of  the  Issues  were  correct.  But 
this  argument  proceeds  on  a  fundamentally 
Incorrect  premise.  The  relief  which  the 
plaintiffs  seek  would  not  be  a  drain  on  the 
public  purse.  No  Injunction  to  spend  un- 
appropriated funds  is  sought.  What  the 
plaintiffs  do  demand  Is  that  the  defendant 
be  enjoined  from  acting  In  a  manner  which 
violates  his  statutory  duties  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  or  that  he  be  de- 
clared to  be  acting  unconstitutionally.  Thus 
this  suit  clearly  falls  within  the  exception  to 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity  which 
aUows  suits  against  federal  officials  who  have 
allegedly  acted  twyond  their  statutory  powers 
or  have  exercised  their  statutory  powers  in  a 
constitutionally  void  manner.  Dugan  v.  Rank, 
372  U.S.  609,  621-22  (1963);  Larson  t.  Dowi- 
estic  <tr  Foreign  Corp.,  337  U.S.  682.  689 
(1949).*  Even  though  a  judgment  of  this 
Court  will  require  that  funds  be  expended 
in  Its  Implementation,  there  is  no  draw  upon 
the  public  treasury.  It  Is  undisputed  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  monies  for  the 
operation  of  OEO  through  June  30,  1973.  Pub. 
L.  No.  92-607,  86  Stat.  1503.  Therefore  any 
order  of  this  Court  requiring  the  defendant 
to  act  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
Congress  would  draw  upon  funds  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

Sovereign  immunity  has  also  been  waived 
In  a  second  manner.  JurisdlctlcMi  In  this 
suit  Is  partially  based  on  the  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  6  U.S.C.  f  f  701- 
06  (1970) .  In  cases  In  which  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  is  applicable.  It  is  the 
law  of  this  Circuit  that  that  Act  serves  as 
a  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity.  Scanwelt 
Laboratories,  Inc.  v.  Shaffer,  137  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  371.  385,  424  P.2d  859,  873  (1970);  Con- 
structores  Civiles  de  Centroamerica,  S.A.,  v. 
Hannafi,  148  U.S.  App.  D.C.  159.  459  P.2d 
1183  (1972).  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
cently held  in  Knox  Hill  Tenant  Council  v. 
Washington,  145  U.S.  App.  D.C.  122,  129,  448 
F.  ad  1045.  1052  (1971) : 

"There  is  nothing  new  about  Judicial  enter- 
tainment of  suits  which  charge  that  federal 
officials  are  acting  outside  of.  or  In  con- 
flict with,  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  them 
by  the  Congress  or  the  Constitution. 
Whether  such  charges  are  true.  and.  if  so. 
what  remedial  action  the  court  should  or 
may  direct,  are  questions  partaking  of  the 
merits,  and  not  of  Jurisdiction  to  explore  the 
merits."  (Footnote  omitted.) 

Thus  this  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  administration  in  cases 
in  which  It  is  charged  that  the  administrator 
has  violated  his  statutory  and  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

STANDING  IN  LOCAL  2677  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

The  plaintiff  OBO  employees  In  Local  2677 
and  National  Council  complain  of  the  de- 
fendant's actions  in  terminating  CAA  fund- 
ing and  functions  as  an  unlawful  exercise  of 
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his  statutory  powers  u  Acting  Director  of 
OEO  and  as  violative  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  6  VS.C.  J5  901-13  (1970).  They  argue 
that  the  abolition  of  OEO  itself,  the  avowed 
goal  of  the  defendant,  see  supra,  wlU  ad- 
versely affect  them  In  that  they  will  be  and 
are  losing  their  Jobs  either  through  reduc- 
tions In  force  or  outright  firings.  The  de- 
fendant argues  that  the  unions  lack  stand- 
ing to  assert  these  claims  on  behalf  of  their 
employees  and  that,  In  any  event,  they  have 
faUed  to  exhaust  their  administrative  reme- 
dies and  thus  are  precluded  from  bringing 
suit  at  this  time.  These  contentions  are 
without  merit  and  the  Court  finds  that  the 
\inlon  plaintiffs  In  Locai  2677  and  National 
Council  have  standing  and  are  not  barred  by 
the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of  remedies. 

No  general  discussion  of  the  evolving  law 
of  standing  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
the  union  plaintiffs  have  asserted  the  re- 
quired claim  of  Injviry  In  fact  to  an  Interest 
arguably  within  the  zone  of  Interests  to  be 
protected  or  regulated  by  the  statutes  which 
they  claim  the  defendant  Is  not  carrying  out. 
See  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  405  U.S.  727,  733 
(1972) .  The  loss  of  Jobs  Is  certainly  a  claim  of 
Injury  In  fact.  Although  the  imlon  plaintiffs 
may  not  be  the  primary  Intended  benefici- 
aries of  the  statutes  which  they  claim  the  de- 
fendant's actions  violate,  they  need  only  be 
Intended  beneficiaries  to  have  standing.  Con- 
ttructores  Civilea  de  Centroamerica,  S.A.  v. 
Hannah,  148  U.S.  App.  D.C.  159,  165,  469  P  2d 
1183  (1972) ;  Peoples  v.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  138  U.S.  App.  D.C  291 
293,  427  P.  2d  661,  663  (1970).  The  plaintiffs- 
interest  In  continued  employment  is  one  that 
the  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions 
which  they  claim  are  being  violated  were  In- 
tended to  protect. 

This  case  Is  strikingly  analogous  to  Lod^e 
1858,  A^.GJ:.  v.  Paine.  141  U.S.  App.  D  C  152 
436  P.  2d  882  (1970).  In  Lodge  1858  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  clvU  service  employees 
of  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  through  their  union 
had  standing  to  contest  as  violative  of  a  stat- 
ute the  action  of  the  NASA  administrator  In 
hiring  outside  wcM-kers  at  a  federal  Installa- 
tion. The  statute  placed  specific  limitations 
on  the  administrator  In  using  outside  work- 
ers. The  situation  Is  the  same  In  the  Instant 
case.  The  union  plaintiffs  assert  that  their 
members  wUl  lose  their  Jobs  because  their 
administrator,  the  defendant.  Is  acting  out- 
side the  scope  of  his  statutory  authority 

Lodge  1858  also  dictates  that  this  case  not 
be  dismissed  for  failure  to  exhaust  admin- 
istrative remedies.  The  exhaustion  require- 
ment contemplates  an  effective  remedy  be- 
fore It  comes  into  play.  In  Lodge  1858  the 
employees  could  not  challenge  the  statutory 
validity  of  the  outside  contracts  In  a  civil 
service  proceeding  and  thus  It  would  have 
been  futUe  to  require  them  to  exhaust  that 
"remedy"  before  challenging  the  administra- 
tor's action  In  court.  In  the  present  case  It 
would  likewise  be  outside  the  scope  of  civU 
service  authority  to  determine  whether  the 
defendant  was  acting  within  hU  statutory 
duties  In  terminating  the  CAA  function  of 
OEO  and  OEO  Itself.  Id.  at  166-67,  436  P2d 
at  896-97. 

Having  rejected  the  defenses  to  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  defendant  as  Inapplicable  to  the 
present  proceeding,  the  Court  now  turns  to 
the  substantive  consideration  of  the  olata- 
tlffs'  claims. 

■nUMTOATION  OF  CAA  rUKDIKC  AS  VIOLATIVE  OF 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTTWITY  ACT  OF  1964  AS 
AMENDED 

As  set  forth  earlier,'  on  January  29,  1973, 
President  Nixon  submitted  his  1974  Budget 
Message  to  Congress.  The  budget  message  re- 
quests that  no  funds  be  appropriated  OEO  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  CAA  functions  are  to  be 
transferred  to  local  agencies  through  the  use 
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of  special  revenue  sharing. 
OEO  as  a  federal  agency  Id 
same  date,  the  defendant  ISBued  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  OEO  regional  oJ|ces,  reardlng  the 
"termination  of  section  221  [CAA,  42  VSC. 
$2806  (1970)]  funding."'  Before  discussing 
this  termination  program  in  more  detail,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  CAA  function  of  OEO  will 
help  place  this  controversy  In  the  proper  per- 
spective. I 

A  CAA  Is  a  state,  a  poUtlial  subdivision  of 
a  state,  a  combination  of  boUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions, or  a  public  or  prlvateTnonprofit  agency 
formally  designated  as  a  OS^A  by  a  state  or 
appropriate  political  subdivision.  The  CAA 
designation  Is  official  for  pui|)oses  of  receiving 
funds  and  administering  programs  upon  rati- 
fication by  the  Director  ol  OEO.  42  USC 
:  2790  (1970). 

After  official  designation,  1 1  CAA  Is  the  local 
apparatus  for  citizen  pari  Iclpatlon  In  the 
policy  planning  and  Implei  lentatlon  of  the 
community  action  programs  (CAP)  which 
"Includes  ...  a  sufficient  lumber  of  proj- 
ects or  components  to  provk  e  .  .  .  a  range  of 
services  and  activities  havl  ig  a  measurable 
and  potentially  major  Imp  ict  on  causes  of 
poverty  In  the  community  )r  those  areas  of 
the  community  where  poverty  Is  a  particu- 
larly acute  problem."  42  U.  i.e.  §  2790(a)  (1) 
(1970).  V    'V   / 

In  addition,  a  CAA  mui  t  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  In  con  ormlty  with  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  OEO  Director.  Each 
CAA  plans  and  admlnistars  Its  programs 
through  a  board  composed  of  elected  public 
officials,  community  leadersl  and  democrati- 
cally selected  representative  of  the  poor  In 
the  area  served  by  the  CAA.  T 

Section  221  of  the  Act,  142  U.S.C.  {  2808 
(1970)  grants  local  Inltlatlfe  funds  to  each 
CAA  to  plan  and  Implemeiu  its  own  unique 
combination  of  antlpovertyj  programs.  Thus 
any  Individual  CAA  may  decide  to  use  Its 
funds  for  locally  determine^  priorities,  such 
as  health  care  or  manpower  training.  CAAs 
typically  administer  their  programs  through 
a  network  of  neighborhood  tenters  that  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  clAse  contact  with, 
and  participation  by  the  Int  nded  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  program.  OEO  gri  .nts  to  CAAs  are 
on  a  yearly  basis,  with  proi  Islons  for  termi- 
nation, suspension,  or  certs  In  reductions  in 
fundings  to  any  Individual  CAA.  45  C.PJl. 
fS  1067.1,  1067.2  (1972). 

In  addition,  CAAs  are  ellg  ible  to  apply  for 
grants  from  OEO  under  se  tlon  222  of  the 
Act,  42  U.S.C.A.  5  2809,  to  fi)  ad  specific  anti- 
poverty  programs,  such  as  le|  al  services,  com- 
prehensive health  services  and  alcoholic 
counseling  and  recovery.  Sec  ;lon  222  also  en- 
ables CAAs  to  receive  funC  s  to  administer 
programs  under  the  Act  f  jnded  by  other 
federal  agencies,  such  as  He(  dstart  preschool 
and  elementary  funds  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  V  'elfare,  and  sev- 
eral work  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Depaitment  of  Labor. 
Official  designation  as  a  C/A  entitles  it  to 
receive  funding  from  dlfferen  t  federal  depart- 
ments for  certain  programs  under  the  Act 
on  a  priority  basis.  If  funds  are  available  for 
the  program  In  the  area  ser  red  by  the  CAA, 
the  CAA  receives  the  funds  lutomatlcally  in 
preference  to  other  potential  recipients.  Sec- 
tion 221  funds  typically  pay  the  overhead  on 
facilities  that  are  used  to  dispense  those 
other  services  for  which  C-  lAs  may  obtain 
OEO  and  other  federal  funds 

In  September  1972,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-424,  8i  Stat.  688,  and 
that  Act  was  signed  into  U  w  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Section  2(a)  of  the  A  mendments  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  continuance  of 
the  CAP  program,  as  admin:  stered  by  CAAs, 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975.  42 
U.S.C.A.  :  2837.»  Section  J  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Amendments,  note  5,  supra,  authorized  and 
earmarked  certain  funding  1  ivels  for  section 
221  programs  through  June  I  0,  1974.  Finally, 
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section  28  of  the  Amendmetts  (42  VS.CJi 
}  2942  note)  provides  that — ~ 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  the  Director  of  tl»e  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  shall  npt  delegate  his 
functions  under  section  221  and  title  VH  of 
such  Act  to  any  other  agency.!" 

The  January  29,  1973,  memorandum  of  the 
defendant  PhUlips  Instructed  aU  grantees  of 
funds  under  section  221  that!  they  must  be- 
gin phasing  out  their  programs  because  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  does  riot  provide  any 
funds  for  section  221  grants.  Qrantees  which 
were  scheduled  for  refunding  between  that 
date  and  June  30,  1973,  a^d  which  were 
otherwise  qualified  for  refufadlng,"  would 
receive  phase-out  grants  only  of  up  to  six 
months'  duration.  Section  221  grantees  with 
current  funding  scheduled  to  expire  after 
July  1,  1973,  would  receive  noj  further  grants 
and  would  be  required  to  use  the  cvurent 
grant  to  phase  out  their  operations.  No  funds 
at  all  would  l>e  avaUable  to  ^y  CAA  after 
December  31,   1973. 

OEO  Instruction  6730-3,  issued  March  16, 
1973,  Is  more  explicit  in  its]  terms  regard- 
ing phase-out  activities  of  CAAs.  The  In- 
struction directs,  at  page  I,  that — 

"No  costs  chargeable  to  Section  221  grant 
funds  shall  be  Inciu'red  except  costs  directly 
related  to  the  orderly  pha^-out  of  the 
grantee's  Section  221  activities,  once  the 
phase-out  period  commences  I  (usually  46  to 
90  days  before  the  end  of  the  ^rant  period) ." 

Instruction  6730-3  requires  I  that  each  sec- 
tion 221  grantee  prepare  a  phase-out  plan 
and  budget  conforming  to  thi  requirements 
of  the  instruction  and  subnut  it  120  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  of  section 
221  funding.  The  failure  of  a  CAA  to  submit 
that  plan  In  an  acceptable  torm  will  lead 
to  summary  suspension  and  the  stoppage  of 
further  checks  from  OEO.  'The  phase-out 
plan  Is  required  to  be  In  great  detaU,  and  a 
checklist  Is  provided,  with  different  aspects 
of  the  phase-out  plan  to  be  aecompUshed  at 
set  times  before  the  section  :221  grant  ex- 
pires. Extensions  are  \inavailable  even  if 
funds  remain  unexpended  at  ihe  end  of  the 
funding  period.  | 

The  phase-out  plan  is  to  o-ovlde  for  the 
progressive  release  or  reassigiment  of  per- 
sonnel. Accrued  leave  and  tetmlnatlon  pay, 
social  security  and  withholding  taxes  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  remaining  funds.  All  per- 
sonal property  both  of  the  CaA  and  the  fed- 
eral government  is  to  be  inventoried  150  days 
prior  to  the  termination  of  this  grant  period. 
Leases  are  to  be  paid  and  tennlnated.  CAA 
records  are  to  be  Indexed  and  forwarded  to 
OEO.  Fourteen  pages  of  checl  lists  and  fur- 
ther specific  instructions  foil  >w  the  eleven 
pages  which  detail  the  phase-out  method 
described  above.  Under  this  ntate  of  facts, 
the  Court  is  compelled  to  fln<i  that  the  de- 
fendant Is  terminating  the  C/A  function  of 
OEO  and  that  CAAs  are  being  required  to 
use  their  funds  to  phase  out  t  heir  programs 
rather  than  carry  out  their  purposes  under 
section  221  of  the  Act." 

The  plaintiffs  claim  that  tlie  defendant's 
program  to  terminate  OEO's  CAA  function 
now  is  unlawful  because  the  Congress  last 
fall  in  section  2(a)  of  the  1072  Amendments, 
note  10,  supra,  provided  that  the  Director  of 
OEO  "shall"  carry  out  section  221  programs 
through  June  30,  1975.  The  plaintiffs  ac- 
knowledge that  If  Congress  ft  lis  to  provide 
funds  for  OEO  to  operate  after  June  30,  1973, 
either  by  continuing  resolutioi  i  or  an  appro- 
priation, the  defendant  has  nc  obligation  to 
spend  any  money.  But  they  ari  [ue  that  until 
funds  do  expire  on  June  30,  197  3,  the  defend- 
ant Is  bound  to  operate  OEO  ai  before  Janu- 
ary 29,  1973,  through  the  duty  Imposed  upon 
the  President  under  Article  n  section  3,  to 
"take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." The  plaintiffs  construB  the  defend- 
ant's obligation  under  sectloi    2(a)  of  the 
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1972  Amendments  to  continue  to  operate  sec- 
tion 221  programs  to  be  to  carry  out  section 
221  functions  until  either  no  funds  are  left 
or  Congress  terminates  the  program.  This 
would  entail  the  contlnvied  refunding  of 
CAAs  as  before,  contingent  upon  funds  be- 
ing appropriated  for  actual  expenditure.  In 
other  words,  CAAs  would  operate  as  before. 
Including  the  reprocessing  of  grants,  and 
cease  operation  only  If  funds  actually  do  not 
become  avaUable. 

The  defendant  contends  that  because  the 
budget  message  of  the  President,  as  the 
latest  assessment  of  national  needs  and  pri- 
orities, requests  no  funds  for  OEO  to  c^erate 
after  June  30,  1973,  the  fiscally  responsible 
course  for  the  defendant  to  undertake  is  to 
phase  out  the  CAA  program  that  will  be  out 
of  existence  on  July  1,  1973.  In  support  of 
this  theory,  the  defendant  cites  the  general 
proposition  of  the  law  with  which  the  plain- 
tiffs are  In  total  agreement — that  the  de- 
fendant cannot  be  forced  to  spend  any  funds 
which  have  not  yet  been  appropriated.  The 
defendant,  however,  goes  on  to  argue  that 
once  the  President  has  submitted  his  budget 
to  the  Congress,  a  program  administrator 
must  look  to  that  message.  If  no  funds  are 
proposed  for  his  agency.  It  Is  his  duty  to 
terminate  that  agency's  functions  to  effect 
the  least  "waste"  of  funds.  Because  the 
Cotut  can  find  no  support  for  this  position 
In  the  budget  act,  the  OEO  act,  the  history 
of  OEO  appropriations,  or  the  Constitution 
Itself,  the  Court  finds  for  the  plaintiffs  on 
this  count. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
42  Stat.  20,  was  the  original  legislation  which 
required  that  the  President  submit  a  pro- 
posed budget  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  pertinent  section  of 
that  Act,  as  amended,  requires  that — 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each 
regular  session,  the  Budget,  which  shall  set 
forth  his  Budget  message,  summary  data 
and  text,  and  supporting  detail.  The  Budget 
shall  set  forth  In  such  form  and  detail  as 
the  President  may  determine — 

»  »  •  •  » 

"(5)  estimated  expenditures  and  pro- 
posed appropriations  necessary  In  his  Judg- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  Government  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year." 

31  U.S.C.  111(a)(6)  (1970)  (emphasis 
added). 

There  Is  no  question  both  from  the  text 
of  the  Act  and  the  legislative  history  "  that 
the  budget  is  nothing  more  than  a  proposal 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Congress  to  act  upon 
as  It  may  please.  No  citation  of  authority  Is 
required  to  show  that  the  Congress  not  in- 
frequently acts  contrary  to  Its  requests. 

The  defendant  nevertheless  argues  that 
until  an  appropriations  bill  for  OEO  Is 
passed,  substantive  obligations  regarding  fis- 
cal responsibility  imposed  on  him  by  42 
U.S.C.  §  5  2835(a)  and  (d)  (1970)  require  that 
he  terminate  the  CAA  functions  now  before 
funds  are  exhausted.  The  remaining  section 
221  funds,  he  argues,  could  be  spent  In  a 
more  fiscally  responsible  manner  In  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  soon  to  be  defunct  CAAs 
than  In  keeping  section  221  programs  func- 
tioning. Neither  section  cited  lends  any  sup- 
port to  that  thesis.  Section  2835(a)  concerns 
the  responsibility  of  the  OEO  Director  to 
Insure  the  fiscal  integrity  of  CAAs  through 
the  establishment  of  proper  accounting  pro- 
cedures. Section  2836(d)  on  its  face  requires 
the  Director  to  take  action  "to  promote  the 
continuity  and  coordination  of  all  .  .  .  (sec- 
tion 2211  programs  .  .  .  including  provision 
for  the  periodic  programming  and  supple- 
mentation of  assistance  previously  provided." 

Termination  of  the  CAA  function  because 
no  appropriation  bill  had  yet  been  passed 
and  no  fimds  were  requested  in  the  budget 
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would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  obligations 
to  maintain  fiscal  responsibility  as  those  ob- 
ligations are  defined  by  the  Act  itself.  Those 
obligations  are  clearly  Intended  to  Insure 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram. 

Moreover,  if  the  defendant  were  correct  in 
his  argument,  it  would  have  beeii  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  OEO  Director  to  termi- 
nate the  section  221  program  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  Its  Inception  In  1964, 
Congress  has  never  funded  OEO  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  average  date  of 
the  appropriation  bill  has  been  the  following 
November,  and  the  OEO  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970  was  not  passed  until 
March  6,  1970,  less  than  four  months  prior  to 
Its  termination.^*  Assuming,  as  the  defend- 
ant argues,  that  a  fiscally  responsible  ad- 
ministrator must  terminate  programs  under 
his  supervision  In  the  absence,  as  here,  of 
either  an  appropriation  or  a  budget  request 
for  funds,  any  program  from  OEO  to  agri- 
cultural crop  subsidies,  could  be  terminated 
by  the  Executive  by  not  requesting  any  funds 
In  the  budget  to  continue  Its  operation.  That 
construction  would  In  effect  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  veto  power  through  the  use  of  his 
budget  message,  a  veto  power  not  granted 
lilm  by  Article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  defense  of  this  position,  the  defendant 
argues  that  once  the  President  makes  known 
his  disapproval  of  a  program  through  his 
budget  message,  the  Congress  can  act  to  pre- 
serve that  authorized  program  by  passing  an 
appropriation  bill  which  would  force  the 
President  to  continue  the  program.  This 
argument,  even  If  It  were  valid  in  a  situation 
In  which  the  authorization  bill  for  a  program 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  program's  appro- 
priation, an  argument  of  doubtful  validity, 
cannot  legitimize  the  defendant's  actions 
here  In  the  face  of  the  multiple  year  author- 
ization of  sections  2(a)  and  3(c)(2)  of  the 
1972  Amendments,  notes  5  and  9,  sitpra." 

Congress,  by  its  use  of  a  multiple  year  au- 
thorization, has  Indicated  its  Intent  that 
the  CAA  function  of  OEO  continue  for  at 
least  that  period  of  time.  Moreover,  in  pass- 
ing the  1972  Amendments  which  contained 
that  miUtiple  year  authorization,  the  Con- 
gress found  that  the  CAA  program  In  par- 
ticular should  continue.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  reporting  out 
the  bill  which  was  enacted  as  the  1972 
Amendment  was  "convinced  that  the  com- 
munity action  concept  has  matvired  and  met 
the  test  of  practice  and  time." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"[The  Committee]  intend [s]  that . . .  there 
be  no  diminution  in  program  levels  for  local 
initiative." — HJl.  Rep.  No.  92-816,  92d  Cong. 
2d  Sess.  14,  15  (1972). 

The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  equally  Impressed  with  the 
CAA  program: 

"The  committee  was  especially  Impressed 
In  the  hearings  at  the  demonstration  of  ma- 
turity, sophistication,  and  competence  by 
community  action  agencies  and  their  spokes- 
men. 

"The  930  community  action  agencies 
around  the  country  .  .  .  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  War  on  Poverty." — S.  Rep.  No.  92-792,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9-10  (1972) . 

In  addition,  both  reports  detail  the  praise 
civic  groups  have  had  for  CAAs,  and  recite 
many  of  their  accomplishments.  The  clear 
Congressional  intent  of  the  multiple  year 
authorization  was  that  the  program  continue, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  late  appropria- 
tions process  that  has  been  detailed  earlier. 
The  multiple  year  authorization  enables  the 
Congress  to  evidence  its  Intent  to  continue  to 
fund  a  program  (with  the  option  to  termi- 
nate it  if  It  so  pleases)  without  being  forced 
to  make  that  Intent  known  by  appropriat- 
ing funds  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  effect  the  defendant  argues  that  by 
use  of  the  budget  message  the  Executive  can 


force  the  Congress  to  legislate  to  keep  an 
authorized  program  from  terminating.  The 
defendant  contends  further  that  he  can  use 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  run 
section  221  programs  to  terminate  them  and 
force  the  Congress  to  act  before  the  time 
that  it  has  set  for  Itself  (June  30.  1973)  to 
act  on  appropriating  the  funds  as  allowed  by 
the  authorization.  Thus  the  Executive  would 
effectively  legislate  the  termination  of  sec- 
tion 221  programs  before  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  they  shall  end.  Article  I,  section 
1,  of  the  Constitution  vests  "|a]ll  legislative 
powers"  In  the  Congress.  No  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President  can  alter  that  power 
and  force  the  Congress  to  act  to  preserve 
legislative  programs  from  extinction  prior  to 
the  time  Congress  has  declared  that  they 
shall  terminate,  either  by  its  action  or  in- 
action. 

The  defendant  concedes  at  pages  22-23, 
note  6,  of  his  original  memorandum  that  the 
OEO  Director  is  under  an  obligation  to  carry 
on  programs  In  any  year  In  which  funds  are 
appropriated.  That  Is  all  the  plaintiffs  seek 
here — that  the  defendant  carry  on  section 
221  programs  through  fiscal  1973,  and  not 
terminate  them,  as  this  Court  has  found  that 
the  defendant  Is  doing. 

An  authorization  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  program  will  continue.  Congress, 
of  course,  may  Itself  decide  to  terminate  a 
program  before  Its  authorization  has  ex- 
pired, either  Indirectly  by  faUlng  to  supply 
funds  through  a  continuing  resolution  or  ar>- 
proprlatlon,  or  by  explicitly  forbidding  the 
further  use  of  funds  for  the  programs,  as  It 
did  In  the  case  of  the  supersonic  transport." 
But  Congress  has  not  chosen  either  of  these 
courses,  although  it  may  In  the  future.  Until 
that  time,  historical  precedent,  logic,  and 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  Itself  obligate 
the  defendant  to  continue  to  operate  the 
section  221  programs  as  was  Intended  by 
the  Congress,  and  not  terminate  them." 

The  conclusion  that  the  Executive  must 
continue  to  operate  an  authorized  program 
until  the  funds  expire  or  Congress  declares 
otherwise  is  supported,  although  not  con- 
clusively, by  the  sparse  case  law  which  re- 
lates even  tangentlally  to  the  problem.  As 
has  been  suggested  by  commentators  on  the 
related  question  of  presidential  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds,  not  even  re- 
motely relevant  cases  are  directly  in  point." 
But  the  case  law  must  be  discussed  for  com- 
pleteness, and  for  the  light  It  does  shed  on 
the  Issues. 

The  starting  point  of  any  case  analvsis 
must  be  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co  v 
Sawyer.  343  U.S.  679  (1952),  the  Steel  Seizure 
Case,  the  leading  case  on  the  constitutional 
division  of  power  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  In  1952  President  Truman  or- 
dered the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seize  the 
nation's  steel  mllU  and  operate  them  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  prevent  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  disastrous  strike  during 
the  Korean  War.  The  mills  cooperated,  al- 
though  under  protest,  and  challenged  the 
action  In  the  federal  courts. 

By  a  6-3  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  District  Court  holding  the 
seizure  unlawful.  103  F.  Supp.  569  (D.DC. 
1952) .  Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  major- 
ity that  authorization  for  the  Presidents  ac- 
tions must  stem  either  from  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Constitution  Itself."  343 
U.S.  at  585.  Finding  no  such  authorization, 
the  seizure  was  Invalid.  As  the  defendant 
contends  In  the  Instant  case,  the  President 
attempted  to  Justify  his  actions  on  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  II  that  the  "executive 
power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President."  and 
that  "he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Lavrs  be 
faithfully  executed."  The  Court  held: 

"Nor  can  the  seizure  order  be  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  several  constitutional  provisions 
that  grant  executive  power  to  the  President. 
In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
Presidents  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
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faltbfiUly  executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he  Is 
to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits  bis 
functions  to  the  recommending  of  laws  he 
thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks 
bad.  And  the  Constitution  is  neither  silent 
nor  equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws 
which  the  President  Is  to  execute.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  Constitution  does  not  subject  this 

law-making  power  of  Congress  to  presiden- 
tial .  .  .  supervision  or  control. 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  Pounders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone  In 
both  good  and  bad  times."  Id.  at  587-89. 

In  the  Instant  case  the  defendant  claims 
that  the  President's  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  the  nation  through  his  budget  message 
reqtilres  him.  as  Acting  Director  of  OEO,  to 
exercise  his  responsibility  to  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  OEO  and  terminate  section  221  pro- 
grams despite  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
continue  them.  Although  the  language  of  the 
Court  quoted  from  the  Steel  Seizure  Case  Is 
strong  precedent  for  this  Covtrt's  earlier  con- 
clusion that  the  budget  message  cannot  have 
the  effect  of  law,  the  opinion  is  not  conclu- 
sive on  the  precise  Justification  of  fiscal 
responsibility  the  defendant  has  urged  here. 
The  defendant's  action  may  be  "within  the 
gloss  on  'executive  power' "  from  long  prec- 
edent found  In  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
concurrence,  id.  at  610-11. 

But  the  executive  power  claimed  by  the 
defendant  is  more  than  a  mere  gloss.  As  the 
Court  has  found  earlier,  If  the  power  sought 
here  were  found  valid,  no  barrier  would  re- 
main to  the  executive  ignoring  any  and  all 
Congressional  authorizations  If  he  deemed 
them,  no  matter  how  conscientiously,  to  be 
contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  Historical 
precedent  provides  evidence  that  multiple 
year  authorizations  indicate  Congressional 
Intent  that  a  program  continue.  The  Con- 
stitution cannot  support  such  a  gloss  and 
still  remain  a  viable  instrument. 

The  defendant  really  argues  that  the  Con- 
stitution confers  the  discretionary  power 
upon  the  President  to  refuse  to  execute  laws 
passed  bv  Congress  with  which  he  disagrees. 
In  Kendall  v.  United  Statex,  37  U.S.  (12  Pet.) 
524  (1838) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Postmaster  General  could  not  refuse  to  pay 
a  contractor  for  services  rendered  once  Con- 
gress has  specifically  directed  payment.  Once 
again,  the  duty  of  the  President  to  faithfully 
execute  the  laws  cited  in  behalf  of  the 
refusal.  The  Court  held  that  that  "principle, 
whicih  If  carried  out  In  its  results,  to  all  cases 
falling  within  It,  would  be  clothing  the  presi- 
dent with  a  power  entirely  to  control  the 
legislation  of  congress,  and  paralyze  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice."  Id.  at  613.  In  subse- 
quent cases  the  Court  continued  to  hold  that 
the  executive  could  not  ignore  a  legislative 
directive  to  make  payment  to  a  particular 
person.  United  States  v.  LonisviUe,  169  T7.8. 
249  (1898):  United  States  v.  Price.  116  ITS. 
43  (1885) .  See  also  Spauldinq  v.  Dcru<flas  Air- 
craft Co..  60  F.  Sunp.  985,  988  (8.D.  Cal. 
1945),  ag-d.  154  F.2d  419   (9th  Cir.  1946). 

In  the  present  case,  the  Congress  has  not 
directed  that  funds  be  granted  to  any  partic- 
ular CAA.  The  OEO  Director  has  been  granted 
discretion  In  the  disbursing  of  funds  so  ns  to 
effectiiate  the  goals  of  the  propram.  42  TT.S.C. 
f  2808  (1970K  But  discretion  In  the  Imple- 
mentation cf  a  progrnm  Is  not  the  freedom 
to  Ignore  the  standards  for  its  Implementa- 
tion. Citizens  to  Preserve  Oierton  Park  v. 
Volpe.  401  VS.  402,  411  (1971).  Likewise 
v."hen  discretion  In  spending  appropriated 
funds  is  removed  by  law,  an  administrator 
must  comply  and  spend  those  funds.  State 
Hiphway  Cofmmission  of  Missouri  v.  Volpe, 
347  P.  Supp.  960  (WX>.  Mo.  1972).  affd.  — 
F.2d  — .  No.  72-1512  (8th  Cir.,  Apr.  2,  1973). '• 
An    administrator's    responaibiUty    to    carry 
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forth  and  later  changes  Its  mind.  It  Is  for  the 
Congress  In  the  responsible  exercise  of  its 
legislative  power  to  make  provisions  for  ter- 
mination. Until  those  provlslo^ 
the  function  of  the  Executive 
ter  the  program  In  accord  with 
purposes. 

TEBMINAT70N  OF  CAA  FUNDING  AS|  VIOLATIVE  OF 
THE    BEOBGAMIZATION 

Another  theory  argued  by  thd 
support  of  their  complaints  Is  | 
tions  of  the  defendant  Phillips 
Ing  section  221  funding  are  viq 
Reorganization  Act.  6  XSS.C  §S  i 
The  Court  finds  for  the  plaliklffs  on  this 
count,  for  reasons  set  forth  below.  This  find- 
ing Is  independent  of  that  regarding  the 
defendant's  duty  not  to  terminate  section 
221  funding  under  his  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  and  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate giound  for  this  Court's  decision. 

As  has  been  discussed  In  det4il.  supra,  the 
defendant  has  announced  plans'  to  terminate 
section  221  funding  and  the  O^O  as  a  sepa- 
rate federal  agency.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  Implement  that  planj,  and  as  the 
extensive  affidavits  filed  by  tha  plaintiffs  in 
West  Central  demonstrate,  tl>at  termina- 
tion effect  is  already  being  felt  1 
CoviX  repeats  its  earlier  finding!  i 


Dy  CAAs.  The 
that  the  de- 


fendant   is    terminating    or    al^Iishing    the 
section  221  function  of  OEO. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, 5  U.S.C.  §1  901-13  (1970)  Is 
egatlon  of  authority  by  Con  jress  to  the 
President  to  initiate  and  propo  le  changes  In 
the  organization  and  functions 
utlve  breoich.  The  Act  Is  In 
gressional  recognition  that  an 
ment  of  any  legislative  program  Is  the  or- 
ganization and  characteristics  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  that  administer  tbat  program. 
5  U.S.C.  §  901(b). 

The  purposes  of  a  reorganliatlon  as  set 
forth  In  section  901(a)  of  the 
erally  to  promote  the  more  efflc  lent  manage- 
ment of  executive  branch  fur  ctions,  econ- 
omy, or  the  elimination  of  d  jpUcation  of 
effort.  Sections  903(a)  (2)  and] 
provide  that — 
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House    does    not    favor    the 
plan.  5  U.S.C.  §  906(a).  The  Ad 
lines  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
House  passes  such  a  resolution. 

This  Court  has  found  that 
directives    require    the    use    ol 
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their  use  for  any  other  purpoi  es 
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budget  message  of  the  Presiden  t 
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that  the  CAA  function  and  OEO  shall  cease 
to  exist.  As  found  earlier,  the  Court  must 
conclude  that  the  program  of  the  defendant 
is  terminating  or  abolishing  the  CAA  func- 
tion and  OEO  itself.  Section  903(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  requires  that  a  reor- 
ganization plan  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress before  the  abolition  of  that  function 
or  the  agency  itself  can  take  place.  Thus  In 
the  absence  of  any  contrary  legislation,  the 
defendant's  plans  to  terminate  the  CAA 
function  and  the  OEO  itself  are  unlawful  as 
beyond  bis  statutory  authority. 

The  defendant  argues  tbat  section  602(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
§  2942(d)  (1970)  quoted  in  note  10  supra, 
provides  the  defendant  with  the  statutory 
authority  to  transfer  many  OEO  functions 
to  other  agencies.  Although  this  is  correct, 
the  defendant  himself  concedes  that  Section 
602(d)  provides  no  basis  for  the  transfer 
not  only  of  section  221  and  CED  functions  by 
reason  of  section  28  of  the  1972  Amendments 
to  the  Act,^  but  also  of  the  legal  services 
program,  42  U.S.C.  §  2809(a)  (3)  (1970),  be- 
cause of  a  1969  amendment  to  the  Act.^ 
Defendant's  Opposition  to  Plaintiffs'  Cross- 
Motions  for  Summary  Judgment  at  13.  More- 
over, the  legislative  history  of  the  1972 
Amendments  demonstrates  the  Congression- 
al Intent  that  neither  section  221  nor  CED 
functions  can  be  transferred  without  using 
the  Reorganization  Act  procedures.^^i 

The  defendant  nevertheless  argues  that  he 
has  not  proposed  that  section  221  funding 
be  delegated  to  any  other  agency  but  rather 
that  it  be  terminated  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  section  28  does  not  apply.  Even 
If  that  argument  were  valid  section  602(d) 
would  still  provide  no  basis  for  bypassing  the 
Reorganization  Act  because  it  allows  only 
the  delegation  of  a  function,  not  Its  aboli- 
tion. Moreover,  to  read  section  28  as  allowing 
the  termination  of  section  221  funding  al- 
though forbidding  its  delegation  to  another 
agency  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  light 
of  the  clearly  expressed  Congressional  Intent 
that  section  221  funding  be  carried  on,  supra. 
The  defendant  plans  to  abolish  OEO  as 
an  agency  because  it  will  no  longer  have  any 
functions  to  carry  out.  Assuming  for  the 
moment  that  the  defendant  were  to  ac- 
complish this  by  delegating  all  OEO  func- 
tions but  legal  services  and  CED  under  sec- 
tion 602(d),  as  he  plans,  and  to  transfer 
those  to  other  agencies  through  substantive 
legislation,  as  he  plans,"  the  defendant 
would  still  be  in  violation  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Section  602(d),  note  10 
stipra,  requires  tbat  programs  may  be  dele- 
gated "subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the 
maximum  i>06sible  liaison"  between  OEO  and 
the  other  agency.  No  such  liaison  could  be 
maintained  If  OEO  were  no  longer  in  exlst- 
ence.==^  Moreover,  Congress  Itself  In  the 
original  Act  recognized  that  section  602(d) 
could  not  be  used  to  transfer  the  entire  OEO 
by  providing  for  a  total  transfer  In  section 
601,  42  U.S.C.  5  2941(b)   (1970)  : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (now  5  U.S.C.A.  1905(b),  under  which 
the  President's  power  to  Initiate  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  expired  April  1,  1973),  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  August  20,  1964  the 
President  may,  by  complying  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  that  Act,  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Office  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch  as  he  deems  appropriate." 

Therefore  the  Court  finds  that  the  termi- 
nation of  section  221  funding  by  the  de- 
fendant Is  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  beyond  his  statutory 
power  and  will  be  enjoined  as  unlawful.^ 

PUBLICATION     OP     DIRECTIVES     IN     THE     FEDERAL 
REGISTER 

The  plaintiffs  rely  on  an  additional  theory 
for  declaring  the  actions  of  the  defendant 
In   terminating   section   221    funding   to   be 


\mlawful.  Section  22  of  the  1972  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opporttinlty  Act,  42  U.S.C.A. 
i  2971b  provides: 

"All  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  instruc- 
tions, and  application  forms  published  or 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  chapter  (the 
OEO  Act]  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date." 

It  U  conceded  by  the  defendant  that  the 
January  29,  1973,  and  March  15,  1973,  direc- 
tives on  the  termination  of  section  221  fund- 
ing, supra,  have  never  been  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  although  the  defendant 
claims  that  the  latter  has  been  prepared  for 
publication.  The  Court  holds  that  until  sec- 
tion 2971b  has  been  complied  with,  the  direc- 
tives of  the  defendant  are  illegal  as  Issued 
beyond  the  defendant's  statutory  authority. 
The  defendant  argues  that  section  2971b 
does  not  mean  that  OEO  regulations  must 
be  published  for  30  days  before  they  may 
take  effect  If  all  those  affected  by  those  regu- 
lations have  notice  of  those  regulations  or 
if  the  regulations  were  Issvied  In  emergency 
situations  or  If  the  documents  have  been 
prepared  for  publication  but  are  unpub- 
lished. The  statute,  however,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  of  those  contingencies.  It  says 
that  all  regulations  "shall"  be  published 
30  days  prior  to  their  effective  date.  No  clearer 
expression  could  have  been  used  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Indicate  tbat  OEO  regulations  would 
not  be  effective  until  30  days  after  their 
publication. 

The  defendant  has  published  several  reg- 
lations  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  first, 
OEO  Regulation  1067,  published  at  38  Fed. 
Reg.  6894  (March  14, 1973) ,  deals  with  control 
of  cash  by  grantees  and  grant  processing  and 
funding  procedures  essentially  In  accord  with 
the  January  29,  1973  memorandum,  supra. 
The  different  subparts  of  this  regulation 
purport  to  be  effective  February  8,  February 
9,  and  March  1,  1973.  But,  assuming  that 
those  regulations  were  issued  to  accomplish 
a  legally  authorized  purpose,  section  2971b 
prescribes  that  they  would  become  effective 
30  days  after  publication  and  not  upon  the 
date  the  Acting  Director  chooses  In  the  regu- 
lation. Thus  these  regulations.  If  they  were 
otherwise  valid,  are  Ineffective  until  30  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  publica- 
tion." The  second  published  regulation,  OEO 
Regulation  1069.3-5,  38  Fed.  Reg.  7117  (March 
16,  1973)  restricts  travel  by  CAA  employees 
with  OEO  grant  funds  without  permission 
from  the  Acting  Director.  That  regulation 
purports  to  be  effective  March  16,  1973,  the 
date  of  Its  publication.  Enforcement  of  that 
regulation  before  30  days  have  elapsed  would 
clearly  be  contrary  to  the  command  of  section 
2971b  and  thus  beyond  the  defendant's  au- 
thority and  unlawful. 

Thus,  even  assuming  that  tlieir  subject 
matter  U  a  proper  implementation  of  the 
section  221  program,  the  Court  holds  that  the 
OEO  instructions  Issued  January  29,  1973, 
and  March  IS,  1973,  are  void  and  of  no  con- 
sequence until  the  required  30  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  publication.  See 
Picrcy  v.  Tarr,  343  F.  Supp.  1120,  1127-28 
(N.D.  Cal.  1972);  Gardiner  v.  Tarr,  341  F. 
Supp.  422,  435  (D.D.C.  1972) . 

As  stated  In  note  1  supra,  the  plaintiffs  In 
National  Council  have  also  named  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director  of  OMB,  as  a  defendant.  The  original 
complaint  alleged  that  Ash  was  impounding 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  OEO, 
contrary  to  hls'legal  obligations.  Because  no 
showing  has  been  made  by  the  plaintiff  on 
this  issue,  defendant  Ash's  motion  to  dismiss 
will  be  granted. 

An  appropriate  Order  will  be  entered  with 
this  Opinion  granting  the  plaintiffs'  cross- 
motions  for  siunmary  Judgment  and  related 
relief.  Defendant  Ash's  motion  to  dismiss  Is 
granted.  Defendant  Phillips'  motion  to  dis- 
miss or  for  summary  Judgment  is  denied. 
WILLIAM  B.  Jones. 
Date:  April  11,  1973. 


FOOTNOTES 


^The  complaint  In  National  Council  also 
names  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  a  defendant. 
Because  the  essential  allegations  in  the  con- 
solidated cases  go  to  the  actions  of  defendant 
Phillips,  tht  defendants  will  be  referred  to 
collectively  as  defendant  or  Phillips. 

=  References  to  plaintiffs  will  hereinafter 
Include  the  plaintiffs  in  all  three  cases  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

5  See  generally  Note,  Voluntary  Dismissal 
by  Order  of  Court — Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  Rule  41  {a)  {2)  and  Judicial  Dis- 
cretion, 48  Notre  Dame  Law.  446  (1972). 

'The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal  Year  1974  at  122. 

-Sec.  3(c)  (2),  Pub.  L.  No.  92-424,  86  Stat. 
688  (1972),  reads  in  pertinent  part: 

"Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  expressly  In  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  .  .  .  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
reserve  and  make  available  not  less  than 
$328,900,000  for  programs  under  section 
221  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  .  .  ." 

The  plaintiffs  no  longer  question  the  de- 
fendant's assertion  that  he  has  complied 
with  his  duty  to  reserve  and  make  available 
those  funds  to  CAAs,  although  not  neces- 
sarily for  programs  under  section  221. 

"  At  oral  argument  on  the  cross-motions 
for  summary  Judgment,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant contended  that  any  relief  entered 
against  defendant  would  be  affirmative  in 
nature  and  violative  of  the  dictum  of  Larson 
v.  Domestic  &  Foreign  Corp..  337  U.S.  682, 
691  n.  11  (1949) ,  questioning  the  availability 
of  such  relief.  Transcript  at  27-28.  Although 
the  dictum  of  Larson  has  not  been  followed 
universally,  see  Rockbridge  v.  Lincoln,  449 
F.  2d  567,  573  (9th  Cir.  1971),  there  Is  no 
need  to  reach  that  issue  In  the  present  case. 
First,  the  relief  sought  is  not  affirmative. 
The  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  the  defendant 
from  failing  to  carry  out  his  statutory  obli- 
gations. Cf.  East  Oakland-Fruitvale  Plan- 
ning CouncU  V.  Rumsfeld,  471  P.  2d  524,  530 
n.  5  (9th  Cir.  1972).  Second,  as  Is  discussed 
infra,  sovereign  immunity  has  been  waived 
not  only  through  the  allegation  of  Illegal  offi- 
cial action,  but  also  through  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  Section  706  of  tbat 
Act  authorizes  affirmative  relief  to  be 
granted. 

■  See  text  accompanying  note  4,  supra. 
'  The  defendant  issued  the  memorandum 
of  January  29,  1973,  even  before  he  was  ap- 
poUited  Acting  Director  of  OEO.  9  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.  122  (1973).  That  memo- 
randum has  In  essence  been  succeeded  by 
Instruction  6730-3  of  March  15,  1973,  issued 
after  Phillips  was  appointed.  The  Court  for 
reasons  set  forth  below,  declares  the  Janu- 
ary 29,  1973,  and  March  15,  1973,  memoranda 
of  Instructions  mvalid  and  enjoins  their 
implementation. 
»  42  U.S.C.A.  !  2837  provides: 
"The  Director  [of  OEO]  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  subchap- 
ter during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
authorize  by  law." — CAAs  and  CAP  are  in- 
cluded within  the  subchapter  reference  of 
§  2837. 

'"Section  602(d)  of  the  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
§  2942(d)     (1970)    provides: 

"In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  chapter, 
the  Director  Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  chapter,  to— 

•"(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimbtirse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  chapter 
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and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate 
any  of  liia  powers  under  tbls  chapter  and 
authorize  the  redelegatlon  thereof  subject 
to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible 
liaison  between  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
porttinlty  and  such  other  agencies  at  all 
operating  levels,  which  shall  Include  the 
furnishing  of  complete  operational  Informa- 
tion by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  by  such  Office  to  such 
other  agencies;' 

"Title  vn,  which  along  with  section  221 
Is  prohibited  frcHn  transfer  by  section  28, 
establishes  the  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment program  (CED)  to  help  establish 
local  businesses  in  poverty  areas." 

"See  45  CJJl.  tS  1067.1,  1067.2   (1972). 

"During  a  colloquy  with  the  Court  at  oral 
argument,  counsel  for  the  defendant  ad- 
mitted that  the  defendant  is  no  longer  pro- 
Tiding  any  funding  for  section  221  programs 
and  that  be  plans  for  the  CAA  function  to 
"cease"  completely  In  fiscal  year  1974.  Tran- 
script at  136-38. 

"  The  House  Report  on  the  budget  act  was 
unequivocal : 

"It  will  doubtless  be  claimed  by  some  that 
this  Is  an  Executive  budget  and  that  the 
duty  of  making  appropriations  is  a  legisla- 
tive rather  than  Executive  prerogative.  The 
plan  outlined  does  provide  for  an  Executive 
InltUUon  of  the  budget,  but  the  President's 
responsibility  ends  when  he  has  prepared 
the  budget  and  transmitted  it  to  Congress. 
To  that  extent  and  to  that  extent  alone  does 
the  plan  provide  for  an  Executive  budget, 
but  the  proposed  law  does  not  change  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
make  the  minutest  examination  of  the  budg- 
et and  to  adopt  the  budget  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  found  to  be  economical.  If 
the  estimates  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  are  too  large,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  reduce  them.  If  In  the  opinion 
of  Congress  the  estimates  of  expenditure  are 
not  sufficient,  it  wUl  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Increase  them.  Tlie  bill  doet  not 
in  the  ilighteat  degree  give  the  Executive 
any  greater  power  than  he  now  has  over 
the  coruidcration  of  appropriations  by  Con- 
greis."  HH.  Rep.  No.  362,  66th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  7(1919)  (emphasis  added). 

"1966:  Pub.  L.  No.  89-309,  79  SUt.  1133 
(Oct.  31,  1965);  1967:  Pub.  L.  No.  89-697,  80 
Stat.  1057  (Oct.  27,  1966);  1968:  Pub.  L.  No. 
90-239.  81  Stat.  773  (Jan.  2.  1968) ;  1969:  Pub. 
L.  No.  90-657,  82  Stat.  969  (Oct.  11,  1968); 
1970:  Pub.  L.  No.  91-204,  84  Stat.  23  (Mar.  6, 
1970) ;  1971:  Pub.  L.  No.  91-667,  84  Stat.  2001 
(Jan.  11,  1971);  1972:  Pub.  L.  No.  92-184,  85 
Stat.  627  (Dec.  12,  1971);  1873:  Pub.  L.  No. 
02-607,  86  Stat.   1498   (Oct.  31,  1972). 

Congress  has  never  acted  later  than  July 
1  In  passing  the  continuing  resolution  for 
funds  for  OEO:  1966:  Pub.  L.  No.  89-58,  79 
Stat.  204  (June  30,  1965);  1967:  Pub.  L.  No. 
89-481.  80  Stat.  233  (June  30,  1966);  1968: 
Pub.  L.  No.  90-38,  81  Stat.  97  (June  30,  1967) ; 
1969:  Pub.  L.  No.  90-336.  82  Stat.  275  (June 
29.  1968) ;  1970:  Pub.  L.  No.  91-33,  83  Stat.  38 
(June  30,  1969);  1971:  Pub.  L.  No.  91-294  84 
Stat.  333  (June  29,  1970);  1972:  Pub.  L.  No. 
92-38,  85  St*t.  89  (July  1,  1971);  1973:  Pub. 
L.  No.  92-334.  86  Stat.  402  (July  1,  1972). 

•^niere  are  two  basic  types  of  legislation. 
Authorization  bills  merely  provide  the  pro- 
grams for  which  Congress  must  still  appro- 
priate funds  In  an  appropriations  bUl  before 
the  program  can  operate: 

"Legislative  proposals  when  enacted  and 
become  law  are  referred  to  generally  as  'legis- 
lative authority.' 

"Funds  for  carrying  on  the  wwk  of  the 
Government  pursuant  to  'legislative  author- 
ity' are  provided  in  general  and  special  appro- 
priation bills,  which  usually  originate  in  the 
House." — Enactment  of  A  Law,  S.  Doc.  No.  35, 
90th  Cong.,  let  Sess.  6  (1967). 

Moreover,  under  established  Congressional 
procedures,  substantive  law  provisions  must 
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be  placed  In  authorization  b  Ills;  they  would 
be  ruled  out  of  c«^er  in  an  ajxiroprlatlon  bill. 
House  of  Representatives  R^es  Ml,  52;  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  &  Rules  ol  The  House  of 
Representatives  464-65,  470- ri  (1971).  Thus 
Congress  can  indicate  Its  ln1  ent  that  a  pro- 
gram shall  continue  only  thr  >ugh  authoriza- 
tion bUls. 

>•  Pub.  L.  No.  92-7.  85  Stat.  12,  provided  for 
the  termination  of  SST  fund  Ing  by  not  con- 
tinuing it  In  the  Joint  fun  ling  resolution. 
Section  2  of  that  law  further  specifically  for- 
bade the  use  of  funds  unde  '  the  resolution 
for  the  SST.  See  also  the  tex ;  following  note 
20  infra  for  further  details  )f  that  funding 
termination. 

"31  U.S.C.  §628  (1970)  may  have  some 
relevancy  to  the  issue,  altho^  igh  none  of  the 
parties  have  seen  fit  to  cite  it 

"Except  as  otherwise  provl<  ed  by  law,  sums 
appropriated  for  the  vario'  is  branches  of 
expenditure  in  the  public  ser  rice  shall  be  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  objects  foi  which  they  are 
respectively  made,  and  for  n  >  others."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Congress,  in  its  last  approp  iatlon  for  OEO, 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-607,  ch.  4,  86  Stat.  1503,  pro- 
vided the  funds : 

"For  expenses  necessary  t  >  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  <  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  ...  as  amended  .  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

When  coupled  with  the  lefendant's  ad- 
mitted use  of  the  approprlat  td  funds  to  ter- 
minate section  221  programs  31  UJS.C.  S  628 
would  appear  to  forbid  the  i  ise  of  funds  for 
termination  purposes. 

«•  Fisher,  Funds  Impounde  i  by  the  Presi- 
dent; The  Constitutional  Isst  e,  38  Geo.  Wash. 
L.  Rev.  124  (1969) :  Miller,  Pr  sidential  Power 
to  Impound  Appropriated  .  'unds:  An  Ex- 
ercise in  Constitutional  Deci  lion-Making,  43 
N.C.L.  Rev.  502,  525.  533  ( 1965   . 

»  See  also  Decision  B-1565:  0  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  (Feb.  23,  197  1),  reprinted  In 
Hearings  on  Executive  Impo\  .ndment  of  Ap- 
propriated Funds  Before  th :  Subcomm.  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  S  mate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  1st  iess.  562  (1971) . 
In  that  decision  the  Comptrc  Her  General  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  the  br  )ad  administra- 
tive discretion  granted  the  5  urgeon  General 
under  42  U.S.C.  §  248(a)  (197i  i)  to  administer 
public  health  service  hospli  als  and  clinics 
would  be  extended  unwarran  tedly  by  a  deci- 
sion to  close  all  public  healtl  service  general 
hospitals. 

McKay  v.  Central  Electric  Power  Coop.,  96 
TJ.8.  App.  D.C.  158,  223  P.  2d  623  (1955),  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu  setts  v.  Connor 
249  F.  Supp.  656  (D.  Mass.) ,  t  (f'd  per  curiam. 
366  F.  2d  778  (1st  Cir.  196« ) ,  cited  by  the 
defendant,  are  Inapposite.  In  McKay  the 
Court  held  only  that  Congr  ss  had  not  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  fund  i  in  question  to 
be  spent  In  the  fashion  the  p  lalntUTs  sought. 
Likewise  In  Connor  the  Coui  t  held  that  any 
right  of  recovery  of  funds  li  y  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  breach  of  cont  act,  and  not  In 
the  District  Court  through  ;  randamus.  The 
plaintlfTs  in  the  instant  suit  do  not  seek  an 
order  compelling  the  defends  at  to  spend  any 
particular  funds,  but  only  th  it  he  follow  the 
explicit  mandate  of  Congress  to  continue  the 
section  221  program. 

*  Fisher,  Presidential  Spet  iing  Discretion 
and  Congressional  Controls,  37  Law  &  Con- 
temp.  Prob. (Winter  :  972  issue,  to  be 

published),  reprinted  in  Jo\rit  Hearings  on 
S.  373  Before  the  Ad  Hoc  Sv  bcomm.  on  Im- 
poundment of  Funds  of  the  S  mate  Comm.  on 
Govt.  Operations  and  the  Su  >comm.  on  Sep- 
aration of  Potoer  of  the  Se  late  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  93d  Cong.,  Is  t  Sess.  683,  719 
(1973). 

See  also  Miller,  supra  m  te  18,  at  536; 
Memorandum  from  Asst.  A  torney  General 
WUllam  H.  Rehnquist  to  1  Ion.  Edward  L. 
Morgan,  Deputy  Counsel  to  tl  le  President,  re- 
printed in  Hearings,  supra  nc  te  19,  at  279-84. 


«Pub.  L.  No.  92-434,  i  28, 
42  U.S.CA.  i  2942  note,  quoted 
note  10  supra. 

"  Pub.  L.  No.  91-177,  tit.  1, 
827,  42  U.S.C.  {  2809  note  (1970  i 

"The   authority  of  section 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
apply  to  the  Legal  Services 
Ized  under  section  222(a)  (3) 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
portunlty   shall   not   delegate 
authorized  under  such  section 
any  existing  Federal  agency. 

As  was  noted  In  the  text 
not  most  legal  services 
through  CAAs. 

"  Senator  Nelson,  principal 
of  the  bill,  stated  on  the  floor 

"The  provision  only  prohibit^ 
of  OEO  from  delegating  to 
two    programs — local    inltlatlvfc 
action   programs   under  sectiop 
Economic    Opportunity   Act 
munity  economic  development 
der  title  VU  of  the  act 


114,  83  Stat. 

provides : 

•02(d)    of  the 

.964  shall  not 

author- 

of  such  Act. 

|k;onomlc  Op- 

the    program 

222(a)(3)   to 


program 


si  ipra 


prograiis 


Transcript  at 
budget  mes- 


"[E]ven  with  reject  to  local  Initiative  and 
community  economic  developm  !nt,  the  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  such  progratns  by  Execu- 
tive reorganization  plans." — C  ongressionai. 
Recobd,  vol.  118,  pt.  22,  p.  293!  i5. 

"March  9,  1973  Affidavit  (f  Howard  J. 
Phillips,  filed  in  support  of  the  defendant's 
motion  for  summary  Judgment,  paragraphs 
3  f  and  g. 

'^  At  oral  argument  counsel  thr  the  defend- 
ant advised  the  Court  that  the 
agement  and  Budget  was  cons]  derlng  a  plan 
to  continue  a  onall  componei  it  of  OEO  to 
provide  these  liaison  fiinctlons. 
36-37.  At  the  present  both  the 
sage  of  the  President,  supra  n(ite  4,  and  the 
directives  of  the  defendant  Phillips  indicate 
that  they  plan  for  OEO  to  ceas<  to  exist  as  of 
July  1,  1973,  except  as  the  General  Services 
Administration  may  wind  up  Ol  DO's  affairs. 

*  The  Court  expresses  no  vie  w  on  whether 
OEO  as  an  entity  could  be  abolished  by  means 
of  a  reorganization  plan.  There  is  some  in- 
dication In  the  legislative  hist(  ry  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  that  the  Act  could  not  be 
tised  to  abolish  an  executive  a)  ency  and  not 
place  Its  functions  In  another  i  igency.  See  95 
Cong.  Rec.  891,  914  (1949)  (Remarks  of  Reps. 
Lanham.  Vorys  and  Dawson) . 

"  Of  course,  as  the  Court  hak  held  earlier, 
these  regulations  are  unlawful  and  may  not 
be  Implemented  in  any  event  to  the  extent 
that  they  terminate  section  22  ij  funding. 
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86   Stat.   688, 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  KEFORM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
in  the  April  11  Washington  Post  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  tax  reform  will  be  con- 
sidered further  by  Congreis  this  year 
because  of  the  need  to  takd  up  the  ad- 
ministration's trade  proposiils. 

To  be  sure,  trade  policy  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  But  tax]  reform  can- 
not be  deferred. 

The  Federal  tax  system  is  a  major 
source  of  Injustice,  and  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  makes  it  cle  ir  that  only 
Congress  can  carry  forward  liis  Nation's 
commitment  to  ending  tax  i  ojustice. 

I  have  received  a  letter  rom  former 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorh^  of  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  His  letter  eloquently  reviews 
some  of  these  injustices  apd  calls  for 
action. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  nly  colleagues 
to  consider  the  issues  he  raises,  and  I 
join  him  in  calling  for  action  on  tax 
reform  this  year  in  Congresi 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  John  Ttjknxt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Tdnnet:  A  man  or  woman 
who  earns  $10,000  a  year  by  his  or  her 
productive  work  will,  under  present  tax  laws, 
pay  almost  $1000  In  federal  Incomes  taxes  If 
he  or  she  has  three  dependents.  But  a  per- 
son who  receives  $10,000  Income  from  sales 
or  speculation  In  land  or  stocks  can,  if  he 
uses  loopholes  available  to  him,  pay  barely 
$100  In  federal  Income  taxes. 

Brookings  Institution  estimates  that  the 
treasury  loses  some  $63  billion  annually 
through  tax  loopholes.  Is  this  Justice?  If  not, 
what  remedies  to  correct  this  Injustice  are 
you  ready  to  support  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress? 

The  huge  oil  companies  pay  federal  cor- 
poration taxes,  on  the  average,  at  about  5 
percent  to  7  percent  of  their  profits.  Other 
big  businesses  average  around  25  percent. 
But  small  businesses,  as  a  rule,  pay  In  excess 
of  40  percent  taxes  on  their  profits. 

In  1970  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  paid  no 
federal  corporation  tax  at  all;  and  Gulf  OU 
paid  only  1.2  percent  on  profits  of  almost  $1 
billion.  Meanwhile,  a  cleaning  woman  pays 
a  tax  of  9  percent. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  recently  testified  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  tax-favored  in- 
dustries, notably  petroleum,  lumber,  com- 
mercial banking  and  real  estate,  pay  taxes 
at  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  their  profits, 
whereas  the  leg^I  rate  for  corporations  Is  48 
percent. 

Is  this  tax  Justice?  If  not,  what  measures 
to  correct  the  Injustice  will  you  support  as 
a  member  of  Congress? 

Largely  because  of  such  measures  as  the 
rapid  depreciation  allowances  (unilaterally 
granted  corporations  by  Mr.  Nixon),  deferral 
of  tax  payments  on  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  companies,  special 
treatment  of  profits  made  on  exports,  and 
Investment  tax  credits,  the  share  of  federal 
Income  taxes  paid  by  corporations  has  gone 
down  from  28  percent  In  1949  to  15  percent 
In  1971. 

The  difference  has  to  be  made  up  by 
heavier  taxes  on  middle-income  and  poorer 
Individual  taxpayers  who  have  no  loopholes 
available  to  them.  Anyway,  does  It  make 
sense  when  more  than  5  percent  of  our  work- 
ers are  unemployed  to  reward  companies  to 
the  tune  of  probably  $5  billion  a  year,  if 
they  buy  labor-displacing  machinery?  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  the  investment  tax 
credit  does. 

Again,  does  It  make  sense  to  encourage 
multi-national  corporations  to  build  fac- 
tories abroad,  take  advantage  of  low-paid 
foreign  labor  and  flood  the  American  market 
In  competition  with  our  own  businesses  and 
workers?  Yet  that  Is  what  present  tax  laws 
do. 

What  do  you  believe  should  be  done  about 
these  injustices  by  action  of  Congress? 

The  main  reason  taxes  generally  are  so 
high  is  because  the  federal  government  is 
spending  more  than  half  of  aU  Its  tax  reve- 
nues on  weapons  of  war  or  on  other  expenses 
for  past,  present  or  future  wars.  With  the 
Vietnam  War  supposedly  ended,  and  a  sup- 
posed arras  limitation  agreement  negotiated 
with  Russia,  why  should  military  expenses 
be  budgeted  for  an  Increase  cf  $4  billion  in 
the  current  budget? 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  reduce  this 
colossal  drain  on  the  taxpayers'  pocket 
books? 

April  16  has  been  designated  as  Tax  Ac- 
tion Day  In  your  Congressional  district.  We 
wish  to  publicize  on  that  day  your  replies 


to  the  questions  In  this  letter  and  any  com- 
ments you  care  to  make  upon  It.  Therefore, 
we  will  appreciate  your  response  to  ovir  letter 
in  time  for  us  to  receive  It  not  later  than 
AprU  12. 

Sincerely  and  respectfuUy, 

Jerry  Voorhis, 
Former  Member  of  Congress. 


OPIC  REFUSES  TO  PAY  ITT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.  aimounced  its  decision  not  to  pay 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  $92.5  million  in  claims  on  hold- 
ings nationalized  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, thus  saving  the  American  taxpayer 
nearly  $100  million.  No  doubt,  the  re- 
cently concluded  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Coipo- 
rations,  which  showed  clearly  that  ITT 
had  conspired  to  interfere  in  the  Chilean 
elections,  had  much  to  do  with  OPIC's 
decision. 

Yesterday's  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  states: 

O.P.I.C.  has  acted  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States — and  also  of  American 
corporations  behaving  properly  abroad — in 
denying  the  ITr  claim. 

I  agree  completely  with  that  ob- 
servation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  assortment  of  newspaper 
accoimts  and  editorial  comment  on  the 
OPIC  decision  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1973] 
Denying  ITT's  Claui 

Congress  established  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  primarily  to  provide 
risk  insurance  to  American  companies  with 
investments  in  the  developing  countries. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  O.P.I.C.  president, 
Bradford  Mills,  made  plain  to  a  House  sub- 
committee that  the  corporation  would  feel 
Justified  in  rejecting  an  insurance  claim 
where  an  Investor  was  guilty  of  "actions  that 
would  create  political  problems  and  provoke 
expropriation"  in  a  host  country. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Mills  disclosed  that  OJ>J.C. 
had  denied  a  claim  by  the  International  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Corporation  for  $92.5 
million  in  compensation  for  the  takeover  of 
its  subsidiary  in  Chile  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment. Because  I.T.T.  can  submit  this  de- 
cision to  arbitration.  Mr.  Mills  confined  him- 
self to  saying  that  I.T.T.  had  "failed  to  com- 
ply with  its  obligations"  to  furnish  "material 
information  to  O.P.I.C." 

Even  without  official  clarification,  however, 
the  case  against  compensating  I.T.T.  from 
public  funds  seems  clear-cut.  Officers  of  the 
giant  conglomerate  have  admitted  to  a  Sen- 
ate committee  that  they  offered  to  contribute 
a  million  dollars  or  more  "in  support  of  any 
Government  plan"  for  blocking  the  election 
of  Salvador  Allende  as  President  of  Chile  in 
1970.  And  an  I.T.T.  vice  president  submitted 
an  "action"  plan  to  a  White  House  adviser 
In  1971  aimed  at  Insuring  "that  Allende  does 
not  get  through  the  next  six  months." 

Dr.  Allende's  Marxist-dominated  Govern- 
ment might  never  have  reimbursed  I.T.T.; 
but  It  was  at  least  discussing  compensation 
until  the  firm's  schemes  for  interfering  In 
Chile's  Internal  affairs  came  to  light  last 
year.  Mr.  Mills  notes  that  two  other  claims 
have  been  resolved  satisfactorily  between 
American  firms  and  the  Allende  Government 
with  the  assistance  of  O.P.I.C.  guaranties. 
Whatever    its    official    reasons.    O.P.I.C.    has 


acted  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States — and  also  of  American  corporations 
behaving  properly  abroad — in  denying  the 
I.T.T.  claim. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,  1973 J 

ITT  Bid  Rejected  by  OPIC — $92.5  Million 

Claim  Denied  In  Chile  Loss 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  yes- 
terday denied  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  s  $92.5  million  claim  to  indemnify 
it  for  expropriation  of  Its  ChUean  telephone 
subsidiary  In  1971 : 

OPIC  President  Bradford  Mills  said  ITT's 
claim  was  turned  down  because  of  non-com- 
pliance with  contractual  obligations." 

ITT,  which  reported  $8.6  billion  In  sales 
and  revenues  last  year  along  with  record 
profits  of  about  $470  million,  announced 
through  a  Washington  spokesman  that  it 
would  seek  arbitration  of  the  OPIC  decision. 

John  W.  Oullfoyle,  TTT  vice  president  and 
group  executive  for  Latin  America,  said  ITTs 
claim  "is  valid"  and  would  be  sustained  in  ar- 
bitration. He  noted  that  ITT  paid  OPIC 
nearly  $6  million  in  premiums  to  Indemnify 
It  against  the  $92.5  million  loss. 

Meanwhile.  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Clodi- 
moro  Almeyda  hinted  at  a  news  conference 
yesterday  that  ITTs  remaining  holdings  in 
his  country,  two  Sheraton  hotels  and  a  tel- 
ephone equipment  manufacturing  company, 
might  also  become  targets  of  government  ac- 
tion. 

The  present  activities  of  ITT  In  Chile  are 
In  a  very  precarious  position,"  he  said. 

In  announcing  OPIC's  denial  of  the  ITT 
claim  Mills  said  the  company  "failed  to  com- 
ply with  its  obligation  under  the  OPIC  con- 
tracts to  disclose  material  information  to 
OPIC."  He  also  said  ITT  increased  OPIC's  risk 
of  loss"  by  its  actions  in  Chile. 

Mills  said  he  could  not  elaborate  In  view 
of  the  impending  arbitration  case. 

However,  under  its  contract  with  OPIC.  a 
quasi-governmental  agency  that  Indemnifies 
American  companies  for  foreign  expropria- 
tion actions,  ITT  would  be  In  default  If  it 
had  failed  to  pursue  negotiations  with  the 
host  government  on  compensation.  Another 
ground  for  denial  of  payment  woiUd  be  fail- 
ure "to  make  a  disclosure  of  material  Infor- 
mation" on  the  case. 

ITT  was  the  subject  of  two  weeks  of  Sen- 
ate hearings  dealing  with  VS.  corporate  and 
government  activities  aimed  at  blocking 
Chilean  President  Salvador  Allende  from 
taking  office  in  the  1970  popular  and  con- 
gre.sslonal  elections. 

The  basic  script  for  the  hearings  were  Inter- 
nal ITT  memoranda  disclosed  in  March.  1972. 
by  columnist  Jack  Anderson  which  chroni- 
cled efforts  by  top  executives  of  the  com- 
pany to  stimulate  antl-Allende  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivity in  Chile. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  ITT  t>oerd 
chairman  Harold  S.  Oeneen  acknowledged 
that  he  offered  a  substantial  sum  to  the  Cen- 
tral InteUlgence  Agency  to  block  Allende 
from  coming  to  power,  an  offer  the  CIA 
declined. 

Subsequently  in  1970.  Geneen  said,  he  de- 
clined to  become  involved  in  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  CIA  for  recruiting  other  American 
companies  In  a  program  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Allende  government. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho),  chairman 
of  the  foreign  relations  subcommittee  that 
conducted  the  ITT  Inquiry,  had  said  he  as- 
sumed the  hearings  would  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  OPIC  claims 
case. 

ITTs  contract  with  OPIC  stipulates  that 
a  foreign  government's  seizure  of  Its  hold- 
ings would  not  be  considered  as  expropria- 
tion If  it  was  caused  by  "provocation  or  insti- 
gation by  the  investor." 

OPIC  took  no  public  position  yesterday  on 
whether   ITTs   action    in   Chile   constituted 
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such  provocation.  The  only  basis  under  which 
ITT  could  be  paid  under  this  provision 
would  be  U  Its  actions  were  taken  In  compli- 
ance with  "a  specific  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

In  the  course  of  the  Church  subcommittee 
hearings  several  members  of  Senate  panel 
f=erved  notice  that  they  wanted  to  review 
ihe  entire  OPIC  Insurance  program.  Church, 
in  particular,  said  he  was  concerned  that 
the  OPIC  Insurance  contracts  might  ex- 
tend American  governmental  commitments 
to  protect  the  corporate  welfare  of  individual 
firms  doing  business  abroad. 

One  of  the  principal  senatorial  patrons  of 
the  OPIC  system.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.),  maintained  that  It  helps  to  foster 
U.S.  private  Investment  abroad. 

Javlts  was  originally  included  In  the 
Church  subcommittee  at  his  own  request. 
He  later  Informed  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  that  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  on  the 
panel,  which  will  conduct  a  three-year  study 
of  the  operations  of  U.S.  multinational  cor- 
porations. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  10,  1973) 
Federal  Insurer  Bars  ITT's  Claim  for  Its 
Chile  UNrr — Bn>  for  $92.6  Mn.LioN  Denied 
AS  Agency  Says  the  Firm  Didn't  Abide  by 
Contract — Cask  Will  Go  to  Arbitration 
Washinoton. — The    Overseas    Private    In- 
vestment Corp.  rejected  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph   Corp's   Insurance  claim 
of  $92.6   million  for  an   ITT  subsidiary  ex- 
propriated by  Chile. 

OPIC,  a  federal  agency  that  insures  U.S. 
corporate  Investments  abroad  against  politi- 
cal risks,  denied  on  rather  narrow  legal 
grounds  ITT's  claim  stemming  from  the 
Chilean  government's  nationalization  of 
Chile  Telephone  Co.  In  September  1971.  But 
the  decision  came  amid  political  controversy 
that  has  become  awkward  for  both  ITT  and 
OPIC. 

The  agency  said  it  denied  ITT's  claim  be- 
cause of  "non-compliance  with  contractual 
obligations."  Bradford  Mills.  OPIC  president, 
said:  "ITT  failed  to  comply  with  Its  obliga- 
tion under  the  OPIC  contracts  to  disclose 
material  Information  to  OPIC.  In  addition, 
ITT  Increased  OPIC's  risk  of  loss  by  falling 
to  preserve  administrative  remedies  as  re- 
quired by  the  contracts,  and  by  falling  to 
protect  OPIC's  Interests  as  a  potential  suc- 
cessor to  ITT's  rights." 

OPIC  said  It  understands  that  ITT  will 
exercise  Its  right  to  arbitration.  Under  this 
process,  an  independent  arbitration  panel 
could  reverse  the  OPIC  denial. 

Mr.  Mills  didn't  elaborate  on  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  OPIC  decision  and  said  he 
wouldn't  discuss  the  case  further  because  It 
will  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Late  yesterday,  ITT  confirmed  that  It  In- 
tended to  "Immediately  "  submit  its  claim  to 
a  panel  of  Independent  arbitrators,  under 
the  terms  of  Its  OPIC  Insurance  contract. 
John  W.  QuUfoyle.  a  vice  president  and 
group  executive  for  Latin  America,  said  ITT 
had  paid  nearly  $6  million  in  premiums  to 
OPIC.  He  asserted  that  ITT  and  its  outside 
attorneys  viewed  the  claim  as  valid.  Mr. 
Oullfoyle  said  ITT  doesn't  believe  OPIC  can 
sustain  Its  decision. 

political  factors  measured 
While  OPIC  stressed  contractual  legalisms, 
congressional  observers  contended  the  de- 
cision also  reflected  political  factors.  "I  think 
there  would  have  been  a  political  storm  (In 
Congress)  If  they'd  have  approved  the  claim," 
said  one  Capitol  Hill  source  who's  basically 
friendly  to  OPIC. 

ITT  lately  has  been  at  the  center  of  a  politi- 
cal controversy  over  its  Chilean  activities  be- 
lore  and  after  the  election  of  Salvadore  Al- 
lende,  the  Marxist  president  who  nationalized 
Its  aflBliate.  Senate  probers  have  taken  testi- 
mony, which  ITT  hasn't  denied,  that  tbe  con- 
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has  taken  that  ruling  to  arbl 
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COMPENSATION    FROM  ICHILE 

OPIC  said  its  decision  does  I't  affect  ITT's 
international  legal  right  to  compensation 
from  Chile.  If  arbitrators  latel  order  OPIC  to 
pay  compensation  to  ITT,  th«  agency  added, 
it  will  claim  "an  approprla  e  portion"  of 
ITT's  rights  of  recovery  from  3hile  and  "will 
pursue  those  rights  vigorously 

The  agency  noted  that  in  th(  past  2  Vi  years, 
U.S.  Investors  in  Chile  have  iled  18  claims 
against  OPIC.  In  settling  five  ( if  these  claims, 
OPIC  has  paid  more  than  ${  0  million,  and 
two  others  involving  $26  mllll  )n  were  settled 
between  the  Investors  and  th  >  Chilean  gov- 
ernment with  the  aid  of  OF  EC  guarantees. 
Nine  claims  still  are  being  processed,  the 
agency  said. 

After  Chile  took  over  its 
ITT  established  a  reserve  of  $tb 
cents   a   common   share,   and 
amount  against  1971  profit.  Th  s 
sented  the  difference  betweei 
ment  In  the  properties  and  the 
then  expected  to  recover  from 

The  reserve  provision  cut  11^ 
come  to  $357.4  million,  or  $2.1  6  per  common 
and  common  equivalent  shar  s.  In  1972,  net 
Income  rose  to  $483.3  million.  (  r  $3.85  a  share, 
including  an  extraordinary  ga  in  of  $6.7  mil- 
lion, or  five  cents  a  share 


[FYom  the  New  York  Times 
UNrrED  States  Won't  Pay 
Loss 
(By  Eileen  Shanahin) 

Washington,    April    9. — Th  i 
corporation  that  Insures  Amer  can 
against   losses   from   expropri  itlon 
overseas  plants  today  turned 
million  claim  filed  by  the 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 
whose  telephone  company  in 
tionallzed  in   1971,   immediately 
that  It  would  take  its  claim 
which   Is  provided  for  under 
contract. 

Bradford  Mills,  president  o 
Private   Investment   CorporatI  d; 
Jected  the  company's  claim, 
sons.  He  made  no  explicit 
to  allegations  that  the  company 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  o 
Allende  Gossens,  a  Marxist,  ii 
dentlal   elections   in    1970. 
elected,    and   his    Governmen ; 
some  businesses  owned  by  I 
American  companies. 

Officials  of  the  insurance 
to  expand  on  the  obscure  language 
formal   announcement   of   thf^ 
the  company's  claim,  giving 
tbe  fact  that  the  case  la  to  go 
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Meanwhile,  the  Foreign 
said   here   today   that  the 
I.T.T.  stUl  owns  In  Chile  are 
precarious  situation"  because  of 

According  to  Internal  company 
and  testimony  before  a  Senate 
tions  subcommittee,  I.T.T. 
suade  the  White  House,  the 
ment  and   the   Central  Intelll^ 
to  take  steps  to  block  Dr 
and  offered  a  fund  of  at  least  $1 

Foreign  Minister  Clodomiro 
news   conference   at   the 
said  that  the  attempt  to  Involvt 
States   Government   "gives   thij 
unheard  of  seriousness  and  _ 

He  did  not  actually  say  thai 
Government  was  considering 
of  the  remaining  I.T.T. 
which  Include  two  Sheraton 
ago,  a  company  that  makes 
equipment  and  a  comm 
linking  Chile  with  other  natlonjs 
dicated  that  public  opinion  In 
force  the  Government  to  tak( 

"The  natural  reaction  of  our 
be    one    of    deep    condemnatlo^ 
"There   is   no  political   party 
has  not  Issued  a  judgment  of 

I.T.T.,  In  a  statement  by  its 
and  group  executive  for  Latin 
W.  GuUfoyle,  said  that  the 
Insurance   claim   "appears   to 
grounds  which  we  believe  the 
vate  Investment  Corporation 
to  sustain." 

The  statement  noted  that 
had  paid  "close  to  $6-mllllon' 
for   its  coverage   by  the 
is  financed  partly  by  premium^ 
by  funds  from  the  United 

Six  of  the   11   directors  of 
corporation  are  from  private 
the  rest  from  government.  Eig^t 
rectors.    Including    all    but    on* 
rectors  from  private  industry, 
meeting  today  at  which  the  I 
rejected  unanimously. 

The  corporation's 
the  company  had  not  disclosed 
formation  and  had  failed  "to 
mlnlstratlve  remedies"  by  whict 
ment  for  its  interests  in  the 
phone  company,  Chlltelco,  mlgl^t 
achieved.   It  also  accused  the 
"falling   to   protect   O.P.I.C.'s 

The  corporation's  "interests' 
into  play  If  it  paid  off  a  company 
seas    holding    had    been 
afterwards   was  able  to 
foreign  government  for  pa"yment 
of  the  value  of  the  expropriate*  > 
such   a  case,  the  paym^t  by 
government  would  go  to  the 

The  corporation  thus  appeareci 
Ing  I.T.T.  of  taking  steps  that 
made  more  difficult,  successful 
by  the  Insurance  corporation 
ernment  of  Chile. 

Officials   went   out  of   their 
however,    that   they   had   not 
company  of  provoking  the 
Chlltelco.  Such  a  finding  woul^ 
stltuted  grounds  for  denying 
claim. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspa  ch.  Mar.  25, 

1973] 
Senator  Struck  Paydirt  in  ITf  Investiga- 
tion 
(By  Richard  Dudmad) 
Washington. — A  new  Senate  subcommit- 
tee has  revived  the  old  prosecuting  attorney 
approach  and  already  has  struck  jaydlrt. 

Its  chairman.  Senator  Fra  nk  Church 
(Dem.),  Idaho,  may  not  turn  iQto  another 
Estes  Kefauver  or  a  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  but 
he  and  his  subcommittee  on  n  ultlnatlonal 
corporations  have  started  out  aJTter  tbe  In- 
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tematlonal  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
with  some  of  the  same  persistence  and 
thoroughness  that  exposed  the  Dlzon-Yates 
scandal  and  Teapot  Dome. 

Total  salaries  of  the  ranks  of  lawyers 
and  public  relations  men  that  backed  up  the 
ITT  witnesses  at  the  first  open  hearings  this 
week  doubtless  far  outweighed  the  earnings 
of  the  five  Senators  and  their  staffs,  but  the 
two  sides  nonetheless  seemed  eveiily  matched. 

Unlike  the  usual  congressional  hearing, 
where  each  witness  Is  welcomed  as  an  old 
and  respected  friend  and  regaled  with  rec- 
ollections of  earlier  times  together,  each 
witness  was  sworn  and  interrogation  got  off 
to  a  blunt  start. 

The  Senators  departed,  moreover,  from 
their  usual  10-mlnute  rule,  under  which  each 
gets  his  turn  and  the  thread  of  the  Inquiry 
often  becomes  tangled  In  their  individual 
digressions  and  gaps  In  information. 

Instead,  two  staff  attorneys,  counsel 
Jerome  I.  Levlnson  and  associate  counsel 
Jack  A.  Blum,  formerly  of  Carbondale,  111., 
led  the  questioning,  often  taking  turns,  one 
of  them  getting  ready  for  a  new  tack  while 
the  other  politely  but  insistently  prodded 
the  witness. 

The  five  Senators  cut  in  from  time  to  time, 
but  each  seemed  to  get  enough  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  (and  possibly  get  sufficient 
television  exposure)  without  tbe  formal  tak- 
ing of  turns. 

Moreover,  the  subcommittee  has  shown  It- 
self adroit  In  elbowing  Its  way  against  other 
committees  in  the  proliferating  exposure 
of  ITT's  activities  in  domestic  politics  and 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations. 

The  two-year  Inquiry  Into  multinational 
corporations  is  said  to  have  been  voted  just 
10  minutes  after  the  parent  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  received  word  that  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem.),  Massachusetts, 
was  Interested  In  the  same  subject. 

What  touched  off  the  inquiry  was  the  dis- 
closure a  year  ago  by  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son of  documents  leaked  from  ITT  files  dis- 
cussing strategies  for  preventing  the  elected 
Marxist  government  of  Salvator  Allende  from 
taking  office  and  later  for  engineering  Presi- 
dent AUende's  overthrow. 

The  documents  themselves  were  spectac- 
ular enough — references  to  a  plan  to  tell 
presidential  assistant  Henry  A.  Kissinger  that 
ITT  was  prepared  to  contribute  "sums  up  to 
seven  figures"  to  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  Al- 
lende, for  example.  Other  plans  mentioned 
In  the  papers  were  to  foment  violence  and 
create  economic  chaos  to  open  the  way  for 
a  military  takeover. 

But  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  memorandums  were  deliberately  exagger- 
ated by  underlings  to  Impress  their  superiors 
with  their  knowledge  and  power  to  influence 
policies  In  Washington  and  events  in  Chile. 

Name-dropping  is  standard  procedure 
among  lobbyists  and  foreign  agents  like  those 
whose  names  appeared  as  signers  of  the  mem- 
orandums. 

Three  days  of  hearings  have  put  some  meat 
on  the  bones.  Sworn  testimony  has  made  it 
clear  that  ITT's  antl-Allende  maneuvering 
was  not  just  boasting  but  was  the  real  thing. 
It  now  is  plain  that  ITT  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  were  working  closely  to- 
gether in  discussing  plans,  if  not  in  putting 
plans  Into  action. 

Far  from  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents,  the  corporation's  public  relations 
men  distributed  bound  reprints  originally 
printed  In  Chile  by  the  Allende  government 
to  spread  the  word  of  ITT's  Infamy. 

Corporation  officials  said  that  the  reason 
for  distributing  the  documents  was  to  over- 
come distortions  that  they  said  resulted  by 
Anderson's  taking  quotations  out  of  context. 
It  appeared,  too,  that  ITT  officials  were  en- 
tirely self-righteous  about  their  antl-Allende 
efforts. 


John  A.  McCone,  former  director  of  the  CIA 
and  now  an  ITT  director,  wrapped  the  flag 
around  the  corporation  and  said  that  ITT 
had  been  defending  the  free  world  against 
international  communism,  just  as  President 
Harry  S  Truman  had  adopted  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal 
had  carried  out  the  Berlin  airlift  and  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had  sent  U.S. 
troops  to  Lebanon  and  had  used  the  CIA  to 
assist  a  military  revolt  in  Guatemala. 

McCone  defended  the  ITT  offer  of  $1,000,000 
or  more  to  the  United  States  government  for 
use  In  Chile  but  Insisted  that  It  was  for 
"constructive  purposes"  such  as  housing  or 
technical  assistance  to  agriculture. 

He  denied  that  the  fund  had  been  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  economic  chaos 
in  Chile,  although  staff  members  of  the  ITT 
and  the  CIA  suggested  it  repeatedly. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (Rep.),  New  Jer- 
sey, who  can  be  unaccustomedly  blunt  when 
angry,  asked  McCone  whether  the  ITT  money 
was  not  Intended  for  more  Immediate  pur- 
poses— "such  as  bribing  the  legislators."  The 
Chilean  Congress  at  the  time  was  preparing 
to  vote  on  who  would  be  President,  since  Al- 
lende bad  won  tbe  popular  vote  with  less 
than  a  majority. 

McCone  said  that  nothing  of  that  sort  had 
been  discussed  with  him  by  ITT  President 
Harold  S.  Geneen  or  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms. 

But  McCone  later  testified  that  the  money 
had  been  Intended  to  finance  an  antl-Allende 
coalition  In  the  Chilean  Congress. 

Edward  Gerrlty,  ITTs  senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  corporate  relations  and  advertising, 
testified  that  the  purpose  was  always  con- 
structive. 

Jack  D.  Neal,  the  company's  director  of  in- 
ternational relations,  testified  that  when  he 
made  the  offer  to  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Latin  American  affairs,  Charles  A. 
Meyer,  "I  didn't  elaborate"  as  to  what  the 
$1,000,000  would  be  used  for. 

Another  party  to  the  discussions,  William 
V.  Broe,  director  of  clandestine  activities  in 
Latin  America  for  the  CIA,  has  testified  only 
in  closed  session.  It  is  understood  that  he 
has  told  the  subcommittee  that  the  purpose 
of  the  ITT  money  was  to  use  covert  means  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Allende. 

As  things  turned  out,  the  offer  was  turned 
down  and,  according  to  McCone.  Helms  said 
that  a  senior  Interdepartmental  committee 
had  decided  that  nothing  of  consequence 
would  be  done  to  block  Allende  from  takliig 
office.  McCone  quoted  Helms  as  saying  that 
a  "minimal  effort"  would  be  arranged  within 
the  CIA's  own  budget. 

In  the  background  Is  a  question,  impor- 
tant to  U.S.  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  ITT,  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  government 
will  pay  ITTs  claim  of  $92,000,000  for  the 
expropriation  of  Its  subsidiary  telephone 
company  In  Chile. 

ITT  was  Insured  against  expropriation  un- 
der the  U.S.  Government's  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.,  but  Church  has  raised 
the  question  whether  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment remains  liable  under  the  policy  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  ITT  provoked  the  ex- 
propriation. 

The  Allende  government  promptly  sus- 
pended compensation  negotiations  with  the 
company  when  Anderson  published  the  se- 
cret documents. 

The  hearings  continue  next  week.  The 
committee  has  decided  to  reissue  invitations, 
which  Church  said  had  been  Ignored  for  10 
days,  to  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
and  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G. 
Peterson. 

It  seeks  also  to  question  in  public  hearings 
Peter  Vaky,  formerly  an  aid  to  Kissinger  and 
now  ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  and  his  suc- 
cessor on  Kissinger's  staff,  Arnold  Nachmi- 
iioff. 


The  subcommittee  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  CIA  In  an  effort  to  publish  Broe's 
testimony,  taken  earlier  In  secret. 


[From  tbe  San  Francisco  Examiner  & 

Chronicle,  Mar.  18,  1073) 

Chile  Dtvided — Allende  Opposition 

Controls  Congress 

Santiago. — ^Marxist  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende's  attempt  to  convert  Chile  into  the 
world's  first  democratically  elected  Com- 
munist state  has  failed.  Its  death  knell  was 
sounded  last  Sunday  when  nationwide  con- 
gressional elections  returned  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  opposition  candidates  to 
power. 

AUende's  announcement  that  his  coalition 
had  obtained  four  percent  more  votes  than 
in  the  presidential  elections  in  1970,  point- 
edly omitted  the  fact  that  2.6  million  young 
Chileans  had  voted  for  the  first  time  and 
most  of  them  supported  the  Christian  Demo- 
crat and  other  oppkoeition  parties. 
minority  ruls 

For  the  rest  of  his  term  of  office,  his  Popu- 
lar Unity  front  wUl  remain  a  minority  gov- 
ernment with  a  united  opposition  In  fxill  con- 
trol of  both  houses. 

Since  September,  1970,  Allende  has  taken 
Chile  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  Communism. 
Some  200  of  the  country's  major  private  In- 
dustrial concerns  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  state.  An  aggressive  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram has  turned  over  twice  as  much  land  to 
agricultural  workers  in  2\'i  years  than  the 
preceding  Prel  administration  did  in  Just 
under  six  years.  The  copper  mining  Industry 
has  been  totally  nationalized. 

Some  Industry  remains  In  private  hands  as 
a  result  of  fierce  rearguard  resistance  and  be- 
cause socialist  effort  already  has  wrecked 
the  national  economy. 

While  he  has  succeeded  in  entirely  na- 
tionalizing the  basic  coppering  Industry  with 
the  full  consent  of  congress,  it  has  become 
obvious  the  program  will  not  be  based  on 
straight  seizure  of  foreign,  mainly  U.S..  cor- 
porations, without  comjjensation.  The  legis- 
lature is  now  inclined  to  avoid  further  dam- 
age to  the  economy. 

loopholxs 

Nevertheless  Allende  is  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  socialization  program  by  look- 
lug  up  old  laws  and  using  loopholes  that 
allow  him  to  by-pass  legislative  control. 

The  great  mystery  today  is  why  some  40 
percent  of  the  Chilean  electorate  sup- 
ported AUende's  congressional  candidates  on 
March  11. 

Apart  from  the  chronic  food  shortage 
brovight  about  by  his  agrarian  reform  pre- 
gram,  which  recently  forced  him  to  impose 
strict  rationing,  the  purchasing  power  of 
workers'  Incomes  is  barely  25  percent  of  what 
it  was  in  early  1971.  Wage  Increases  are  be- 
ing denied  and  repressive  measures  against 
disgruntled  operatives  are  being  escalated 
almost  every  week. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  28.  1972) 

U.N.   Panel  To  Meet  In  Asia? 

(By  Michael  J.  Berlin) 

France's  UN  Ambassador,  Louis  de  Gulrlu- 
gaud.  Is  just  back  from  a  week-loug  Security 
Council  session  in  Panama,  and  says  he 
doubts  that  such  "outside  sessions  are  wise." 

But  despite  the  reluctance  of  Prance  to  em- 
bark upon  another  council  junket — a  reluc- 
tance reportedly  shared  by  China  and  cer- 
tainly by  the  U.S. — pressures  were  already 
building  at  the  UN  today  for  a  council  ses- 
sion in  Asia  next  year,  with  Indonesia  as  the 
most  likely  host. 

The  precedent  was  set  last  year  when  the 
council  met  In  Africa  and  was  followed  up 
with  tbe  just  concluded  session  in  Panama. 

A  political  scenario  for  a  council  debate  on 
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••Asian"  problems  would  be  a  far  more  com- 
plex affair,  however.  The  Asian  nations  are  far 
less  cohesive  than  the  Latins  or  Africans,  and 
the  disputes  Involved  are  more  delicate. 

FOUB-WAT    TUO    or    WA* 

They  range  from  bilateral  quarrels — such  as 
the  one  now  simmering  between  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines — to  the  Indla-Paklstan-Ban- 
t'la-desh  dispute,  to  the  four-cornered  tug-of- 
war  among  the  U.  S.,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  area. 

Even  the  council  meetings  In  Panama,  a 
much  more  straightforward  affair,  have  had 
significant  aftereffects  that  wUl  long  be  felt 
In  Latin  American  attitudes  toward  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  UN. 

The  U.S.  veto  of  a  council  resolution  call- 
ing for  "abrogation"  of  the  existing  canal 
treaty  with  Panama  and  "effective"  Pan- 
amanian sovereignty  over  all  its  territory, 
rather  than  cutting  off  UN  consideration  of 
the  canal  dispute,  opened  the  way  for  Its  con- 
sideration by  the  full  UN  General  Assembly, 
where  there  is  no  veto,  and  where  the  Ameri- 
can Isolation  could  be  even  more  embarras- 
sing. 

Such  a  prospect,  while  it  would  provide 
negotiating  leverage  from  Panama's  point  of 
view,  is  seen  by  American  and  other  Western 
diplomats  as  a  major  factor  In  further  dis- 
couraging Washington  from  activism  and 
Initiative  in  using  the  UN  as  a  forum  for  the 
playing  out  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  French  Aml>assador,  In  trying  to  ex- 
plain why  the  tJN  majority  (and  his  own 
government)  went  along  with  Panama  In  a 
move  obviously  Intended  to  Influence  a  bi- 
lateral negotiation  between  two  nations,  said 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  yesterday  that  "once 
a  resolution  Is  based  on  general  principles 
contained  In  the  UN  Charter,  such  as  a  coun- 
try's sovereignty  over  Its  territory — how  can 
you  not  vote  for  that?" 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  and  important  state- 
ments on  executive  privilege  were  pre- 
sented In  the  last  2  days  to  the  joint 
hearings  of  three  Senate  subcommittees 
on  that  subject  and  on  Government  se- 
crecy In  general.  The  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  and  Raoul  Berger, 
Charles  Warren  Senior  Fellow  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  approach  the  subject 
from  different  angles  but  I  believe  both 
of  them  merit  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Stevenson 

I  Intend  no  pun  when  I  say  it  Is  a  privilege 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  The  sub- 
ject of  "executive  privilege",  tangled  and 
timely  as  it  is,  deserves  our  earnest  attention. 

I  request  that  an  exhaustively  researched 
memorandum  on  the  Doctrine  of  Executive 
Privilege,  prepared  at  my  request  in  1971, 
be  Inserted  In  the  record  of  these  hearings 
at  an  appropriate  point.  I  hope  that  this 
memorandum — and  my  briefer  testimony — 
will  help  to  clear  away  the  tangle  of  myth 
and  outright  misrepresentation  which  ob- 
scures the  facts  about  the  so-called  Doctrine 
of  Executive  Privilege. 

It  is  Preldent  Nixon's  extraordinary  re- 
liance on  the  doctrine  that  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  Executive  Privilege  timely. 

Last  MsLTch  12,  the  President  told  reporters 
that  "there  were  only  three  occasions  dur- 
ing  the   first   terms  of   my   Administration 


when  Executive  Privilege  was  'invoked  any- 
where in  the  Executive  Brancli  In  response 
to  a  Congressional  request  for  Information." 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administration  In  Its  first  term 
actually  invoked  Executive  Privilege  nineteen 
times — and  four  of  those  clalitis  were  made 
by  the  President  himself. 

But  President  Nixon  seeks  n  >t  only  to  In- 
voke the  doctrine  more  often;  he  Is  bidding 
to  expand  It  far  beyond  Its  foi  mer  meaning. 
He  claimed  recently  that  not  only  present, 
but  former  members  of  his  stal '.  "shall  follow 
the  well-established  preceden  .  and  decline 
a  request  for  formal  appeari  nee  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Congress." 

What  is  this  "well-establishe  1  precedent"? 

Is  "Executive  Privilege"  wi  U-establlshed 
doctrine,  or  Ill-supported  dogi  la?  Is  it  part 
of  our  Constitutional  and  1^  ;al  fabric — or 
a  phenomenon  more  akin  to  be  Emperor's 
new  clothes? 

My  exploration  Into  the  b  ickground  of 
the  doctrine  yields  up  numeroi  s  facts  which 
fly  In  the  face  of  the  Preslden  's  claims.  Let 
me  offer  the  committee  some  (  f  those  facts. 
In  the  form  of  answers  to  thp  e  basic  ques- 
tions : 

First,  what  do  the  Constitui  ion  and  Con- 
stitutional history  tell  us  ab  lut  Executive 
Privilege? 

In  English  and  American  col  anial  practice 
before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution, 
legislative  bodies  expected  and  received  most 
if  not  all  the  Information  they  requested.  In 
the  English  experience.  Parliament  received 
what  Information  It  asked  for;  bolonial  legis- 
latures and  those  of  the  new  stAtes  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  f  un(  tloned  as  In- 
vestigative as  well  as  legislative  Ibodles. 

They  saw  their  investigative  k'ole  as  an  Im- 
portant check  on  uncontrol  ed  Executive 
power — the  very  evil  which  j  layed  such  a 
large  part  In  the  desire  of  tl  ,e  colonies  to 
break  away  from  English  doml  nation. 

When  the  Constitution  was  a  lopted.  It  said 
nothing  explicit  that  would  gl  7e  the  Execu- 
tive an  absolute  right  to  with  lold  Informa- 
tion from  Congress.  The  Coi  istitution  as- 
signed to  Congress  "all  leglslat  ve  powers".  It 
admonished  that  the  Presldeni  should  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  falthf u  lly  executed." 
Beyond  that  the  Constitution  delegated  to 
the  President  only  certain  sp(  clfic  enumer- 
ated powers,  which  certainly  d  d  not  Include 
any  power  to  withhold  informi  tlon  from  the 
Legislative. 

Neither  pre-Constltutlonal  1  ilstory,  there- 
fore, nor  the  explicit  languag  >  of  the  Con- 
stitution, can  be  relied  on  eia  granting  the 
Executive  any  explicit  power  ti  >  withhold  in- 
formation. 

What  about  the  Implicit  m  >anlng  of  the 
Constitution — the  "Separatloi .  of  Powers" 
doctrine  implied  by  the  diffei  Ing  Constitu- 
tional functions  of  Congress  a  id  the  Execu- 
tive? 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  ,he  validity  of 
this  doctrine — Indeed,  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  assert  that  the  Executi\  b  has  for  some 
time  been  treading  rather  h  savily  on  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Congr  ^ss  under  the 
Constitution. 

But  proponents  of  absolute  or  near-abso- 
lute "iixecutlve  Privilege"  stret  ;h  the  separa- 
tion doctrine  too  far.  They  1  iterpret  it  to 
mean  that  Congress  cannot  ri  quire  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  produce  documents  and  informa- 
tion it  requests.  They  argue,  t  lat  where  dis- 
pute exists,  the  Executive  shal  have  wide,  if 
not  absolute,  power  to  decide  what  shall  be 
withheld  and  what  shall  be  dls  :losed. 

This  is  a  weighty  Interpret  ttion  to  hang 
on  few  cryptl-Constltutlonal  shrases.  It  Is, 
in  effect,  merely  a  claim — a  cli  ,im  which  has 
never  been  sustained;  it  finds  no  backing  In 
Constitutional  history  or  th(  Constitution 
itself:  It  has  never  been  rati£  Ml  by  statute, 
nor  by  Judicial  declaration. 

President  Nixon  and  Att<  rney  General 
Klelndienst  are,  in  fact,  tortt  ring  the  doc- 
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trine  of  separation  of  powers  int  i  a  doctrine 
of  uncontrolled  power  for  one  bri  nch  of  gov- 
ernment— power  to  decide  for  Itself  what 
shall  be  disclosed  and  what  sh«U  be  with- 
held. They  would  do  well  to  recajl  the  words 
of  Madison  In  the  49th  Federalist  Paper,  that 
none  of  the  branches  of  government  "can 
pretend  to  an  exclusive  or  superior  right  of 
settling  the  boundaries  between  tlielr  respec- 
tive powers." 

In  fact,  if  Constitutional  hlst4iry  and  the 
Constitution  Itself  point  in  an  r  direction, 
it  Is  toward  the  right  of  Congres  s  to  receive 
information  from  the  Executive,  The  Con- 
stitution obliges  the  President  "f  'om  time  to 
time  (to)  give  Congress  Informs  tlon  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  .  .  ."  Justice  Story  read 
those  phrases  as  a  clear  requirement  upon 
the  President  "to  lay  before  Congress  all 
facts  and  Information  which  may  assist  their 
deliberation  .  .  ." 

Second,  If  the  Constitution  ;>rovldes  no 
firm  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  exe<  utlve  privi- 
lege, what  is  its  basis  In  JudlcUl  precedent 
and  statute  law? 

The  memorandvim  which  accompanies  my 
testimony  disposes  of  this  question  In  con- 
siderable— and  convincing — detal. 

Let  us  simply  note  that  tt  e  Supreme 
Court  has  never  yet  been  confronted  with 
a  conflict  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive concerning  "executive  privilege." 

In  fact,  the  cases  most  often  c  Ited  to  sup- 
port a  claim  of  Executive  Privilege — Boske 
V  Comingore  and  U.S.  ex  rel.  Tiuhy  v  Ra- 
gen — do  not  constitute  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  the  Executive  las  author- 
ity— either  absolute  or  dlscr  itlonary — ^to 
withhold  Information  from  Congress.  The 
two  cases  are  simply  not  on  point. 

What  about  the  various  statutes  relied 
upon  by  advocates  of  Executive  P;  ivllege  such 
as  5  U.S.C.  22  and  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act?  Not  only  do  these  etatutes  not 
vest  uncontrolled  discretion  In  tl  le  Executive 
to  withhold  information — they  h  Bive  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  question  <f  Executive 
Privilege. 

In  short,  the  legal  precedents  \  sually  cited 
by  defenders  of  Executive  Prlvll<  ge  as  foun- 
dations for  their  claims  actuallj  provide  no 
such  foundation. 

Third:  If  the  Constitution,  thd  courts  and 
the  statutes  provide  no  firm  has  s  for  a  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege,  wha  t  about  the 
precedents  of  history? 

Proponents  of  executive  prlvUi  tge  are  fond 
of  relying  upon  historical  precedents  to 
support  their  position. 

In  his  March  12  policy  staten^ent  on  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege,  for  example.  President 
Nixon  proclaimed  that  "The  doctrine  of 
Executive  Privilege  is  well-estibllshed.  It 
was  first  invoked  by  President  'Washington, 
and  It  has  been  recognized  and  utilized  by 
our  Presidents  for  almost  200  years  since 
that  time  .  .  ." 

There  are  two  main  instances  1  o  which  Mr. 
Nixon  may  be  referring.  In  the  f  rst.  In  1792, 
the  House  of  Representatives  r«  quested  in- 
formation about  the  abortive  £  t.  Clair  ex- 
pedition. A  Cabinet  meeting  wis  called  to 
consider  the  request,  and  In  ths  privacy  of 
the  meeting,  according  to  Thomis  Jefferson, 
who  took  the  minutes.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Executive  ".  .  .  ought  to  i  efuse  those 
(papers)  the  disclosure  of  wblc  i  would  In- 
jure the  public." 

But  the  advocates  of  E^ecut!  ve  Privilege 
who  cite  this  Incident,  Including  the  At- 
torney General  yesterday,  fail  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  actuality.  President  Wash- 
ington never  made  any  public  assertion  of 
uncontrolled  dlscrettlon  to  wit:  ihold  docu- 
ments; and  Indeed,  In  the  instatkce  In  ques- 
tion, all  documents  were  turnec^  over  to  the 
House.  Including  those  most  <!amaglng  to 
the  Army's  reputation. 

The  second  Instance  In  the  Wasblng^n 
years  seems  equally  Irrelevant.  Ilie  House 
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asked  for  papers  relating  to  the  Jay  Treaty. 
Washington  declined  to  send  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutional  role  In  the 
treaty-making  process  belonged  to  the  Sen- 
ate, not  the  House.  In  any  event,  he  declared 
the  papers  had  already  gone  to  the  Senate. 

In  neither  case  did  Washington  withhold 
information  from  Congress,  and  in  neither 
instance  did  be  Invoke  something  which 
could  later  be  called  "Executive  Privilege." 

Those  who  cite  "history"  In  their  argu- 
ment for  Executive  Privilege  it  seems,  have 
read  history  rather  carelessly — as  carelessly 
as  they  seem  to  have  read  the  Constitution, 
judicial  decisions  and  the  statutes. 

In  fact,  the  very  phrase  "Executive  Priv- 
ilege" is  not  rooted  in  history;  it  Is  a  recent 
Invention.  Historians  are  hard  put  to  find  its 
use  by  any  President  or  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  Eisenhower  Administration — 
and  even  within  that  Administration  the 
first  use  of  the  phrase  may  be  discerned 
in  about  1958.  It  seems  to  be  a  phrase  created 
out  of  whole  cloth  to  give  a  semantically  re- 
spectable name  to  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation. 

In  1954  Mr.  Eisenhower  asserted  in  a  letter 
to  Congress  the  right  flatly  to  prohibit  all 
executive  employees  from  testifying  or  pro- 
ducing documents,  in  the  Interest  of  "ef- 
ficient and  effective  administration.  .  ."  He 
was,  to  be  sure,  provoked  by  the  persistent 
demagoguery  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  and 
we  who  are  skeptics  about  Executive  Priv- 
ilege must  face  responsibly  the  question 
such  demagoguery  raises. 

Such  Executive  statements,  including 
opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  cannot  be 
considered  a  basis  for  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine;  such  statements  constitute  no 
more  than  the  self-serving  assertion  of  one's 
own  claim  In  a  dispute.  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ment (and  Mr.  Kleindiensfs  yesterday)  are 
but  the  latest  In  a  long  line  of  self-serving 
statements.  They  claim  a  great  deal — but 
they  establish  nothing. 

■  In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  body  of 
support  for  Executive  Privilege  consists  not 
in  the  law  or  history,  but  In  mere  claims 
by  Presidents  and  their  appointees  that  such 
a  privilege  exists.  It  is,  in  short,  a  doctrine 
created  not  so  much  by  legal  or  Judicial 
deliberation,  as  by  executive  wishing,  con- 
jurlngs  and  speechmak'ng. 

All  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  leads  me  to  two 
conclusions : 

The  Presidential  right  to  "Executive  Priv- 
ilege," Insofar  as  It  exists  at  all.  Is  by  no 
means  so  deeply  rooted  In  law  and  precedent 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Congress,  In  any  case,  has  a  broad  power 
supported  by  the  Constitution,  by  law  and 
precedent,  to  obtain  Information  from  the 
Executive. 

That  Congressional  power  exists  to  be  ex- 
ercised. Like  other  constitutional  powers. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  "absolute";  cer- 
tainly whatever  information  Congress  seeks 
from  the  Executive  must  somehow  relate 
to  the  legislative  process,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  new  legislation  or  the  President's 
conduct  as  he  "faithfully  executes  the  Law." 
But  Congress  has  a  broad  and  clear  power 
to  obtain  "necesssary"  Information. 

Until  now  there  has  never  been  an  over- 
whelming need  to  define  legislatively  the 
concept  of  Executive  Privilege.  Even  in  the 
worst  of  previous  confrontations,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  have  managed  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences.  In  every  con- 
frontation since  President  Washington's 
time,  the  Issue  has  been  compromised — or 
one  side  has  been  persuaded  to  back  off. 
perhf^s  under  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
George  Washington,  for  example,  can  be 
said  to  have  backed  off  during  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  St.  Clair  expedition;  perhaps 
Congress  backed  off  during  the  Eisenhower 
years. 

But  the  situation  now  is  changing.  Con- 
frontations In  which  Executive  Privilege  is 


Invoked  have  been  growing  In  frequency 
and  intensity.  During  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration, as  we  have  seen,  Executive 
Privilege  was  Invoked  no  less  than  34  times 
to  withhold  Information.  Perhaps  in  those 
Instances  the  provocation  was  intense: 
President  Eisenhower  was  struggling  to  re- 
sist assaults  by  a  Senatorial  demagogue  In 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  and  their  un- 
happy aftermath. 

There  were  fewer  invocations  of  the  doc- 
trine during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years,  although  President  Kennedy  did  claim 
the  privilege  at  least  once.  But  vrith  the  first 
Nixon  Administration  there  has  come  mas- 
sive reexpansion  of  the  use  of  the  privilege — 
and  now  a  bold  effort  by  President  Nixon  to 
broaden  its  accepted  meaning. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  these  increasingly 
frequent  and  bitter  confrontations  over 
Executive  Privilege  make  It  essential  that 
Congress  act  to  clarify  and  define  the 
doctrine. 

To  do  so  would  be  not  only  wise  but 
Constitutionally  proper,  for  Congress  is 
clearly  commissioned  by  the  Constitution  to 
"make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ." 

Congress  can  choose,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
to  legislate  on  Executive  Privilege — to  define 
the  doctrine  more  clearly,  and  to  specify 
the  procedures  which  should  govern  Its 
operation. 

It  is  high  time  we  did  so.  I  say  that  not 
because  I  seek  government  by  confronta- 
tion— but  because  I  seek  to  avoid  it.  If  the 
privilege  is  carefully  and  Constitutionally 
defined,  the  confusion  which  now  invites 
conflict  between  branches  uncertain  of  their 
powers  will  diminish.  And  if  the  Congress 
by  claiming  its  power  re-establishes  itself 
as  an  equal  branch  of  the  government,  such 
disputes  will  more  likely  be  resolved  reason- 
ably and  amicably  between  equals. 

In  politics  as  in  physics,  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise legal  definition  of  Executive  Privilege, 
we  may  expect  the  President  to  rxish  In  with 
tangled  and  self-serving  uses  of  it.  If  we 
ignore  our  power  to  define  the  concept  and 
its  proper  limits,  we  can  only  blame  our- 
selves if  the  Executive  acts  as  though  the 
privilege  has  no  limits. 

In  short.  Congress  should  define  "Execu- 
tive Privilege",  suggest  when  It  might  be 
used  legitimately  by  the  Executive,  and  pro- 
vide procedural  and  substantive  remedies 
should  the  Executive  abuse  the  definition 
In  any  instance. 

First  of  all,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
preamble  or  policy  section  of  such  a  bill 
should  establish  in  the  broadest  terms  Con- 
gress's power  to  obtain  information  from 
the  Executive.  Later  on  in  the  bill,  narrower 
limits  might  be  defined.  But  Congress  should 
be  wary  of  giving  away  any  of  its  legitimate 
Constitutional  power.  The  present  bills  on 
this  subject  do  not  make  sufficiently  clear 
Congress's  broad  power;  they  tend  to 
sanctify  a  right  to  Executive  Privilege,  with- 
out stating  clearly  and  forthrightly  Con- 
gress's concomitant  right  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. 

The  bill  should  so  state  that,  as  a  general 
policy,  the  Executive — to  the  greatest  extent 
possible — should  cooperate  with  Congress  by 
giving  Congress  the  information  it  seeks. 
Similarly,  it  should  also  express,  as  policy, 
that  Congress  will  not  meddle  unnecessarily 
with  the  Executive,  but  will  seek  only  in- 
formation which  Igitimately  relates  to  the 
legislative  process. 

Second,  as  in  Senator  Fulbrlghfs  bill  and 
In  Congressman  EU-lenborn's  bill — and  unlike 
Senator  Ervln's  resolution — no  one  In  the 
Executive  branch  should  be  given  a  blanket 
exemption  from  appearing  before  Congress. 

Of  course.  Congress  must  use  discretion  in 
calling  White  House  members;   certainly  it 


must  protect  the  Executive  against  the  dep- 
redations of  demagogues.  But  blanket  ex- 
emptions in  the  law  would  give  too  much 
discretion  to  the  Executive. 

Third,  unlike  Senator  Fulbrlghfs  bill  (S. 
828)  and  Senator  Ervln's  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
72),  I  suggest  that  Congress  should  try  to 
define  those  Instances  in  which  Executive 
Privilege   might  properly  be  invoked. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  allow  the  Execu- 
tive to  claim  the  privilege  and  then  give  Con- 
gress a  procedural  mechanism  to  overcome 
the  Executive  should  it  not  agree  with  the 
President's  claim.  Congress — or  the  Judi- 
ciary— may  someday  have  to  decide  whether 
the  privilege  is  being  properly  invoked:  we 
should  provide  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
with  a  clear  standard  by  which  to  make  those 
Judgments. 

I  therefore  would  suggest  that  direct  com- 
munications between  the  President  and  any- 
one in  the  Executive  branch  should  be  pro- 
tected ...  if  the  matters  in  discussion  legit- 
imately relate  to  aspects  of  pxiblic  policy. 
Thus,  if  there  were  questions  in  a  Committee 
hearing  alx>ut  illegal  activities  by  members 
of  the  Executive  branch,  or  questions  al>out 
campaign  activities  not  related  to  govern- 
mental business,  this  information  would  still 
be  obtainable  by  Congress — even  if  the  in- 
formation were  contained  in  a  memo  to  or 
from  the  President.  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  such  information,  particularly  informa- 
tion concerning  i>ossible  crimes,  should  be 
kept  from  an  investigating  Congress  and 
hence  from  the  public. 

What  about  other  communications  within 
the  Executive  branch  on  matters  legitimately 
relating  to  public  policy — communications 
between  Administration  members  that  do 
not  include  the  President,  for  example?  First 
of  all,  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  invocation  of  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  should  be  that  the  in- 
formation is  protected  from  dlsclosiu-e  under 
other  Acts  such  as  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  or  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
Then,  where  the  Information  is  so  protected, 
the  President  himself  should  certify  the 
"right  to  withhold"  Information  In  these 
cases.  And  this  certification  from  the  Presi- 
dent should  set  out  the  President's  reasons 
for  virtthholdmg  the  information. 

Fourth,  we  should  Include  procedures  for 
dealing  with  Impasses  over  Executive  Privi- 
lege: 

What  happens  In  the  case  of  a  breakdown? 
Suppose  a  Committee  Chairman  believes, 
despite  a  plausible  and  seemingly  legitimate 
claim  of  Executive  Privilege  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  his  Committee  simply  must  have 
the  requested  information  if  Congress  is  to 
fulfill  its  legislative  function? 

In  such  cases,  the  Committee  Chairman 
should  submit  on  the  floor  of  his  House  of 
Congress,  after  a  majority  vote  of  his  Com- 
mittee, a  resolution  aimed  at  breaking  the 
Impasse.  The  resolution  would  state  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate — or  House — that 
the  information  requested  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate's  (or  House's)  legisla- 
tive or  investigative  business.  If  the  Senate 
(or  House)  should  not  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  should  defeat  the  resolution,  the 
matter  would  be  ended.  If  it  should  uphold 
the  Committee,  however.  Congress  would  be 
acting  in  its  clear  right  to  obtain  informa- 
tloa  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  or  policy 
section  of  the  bill. 

What  happens  if  a  witness  from  the  Execu- 
tive branch  refuses  to  present  himself  to 
Congress  when  called,  even  after  service  of 
a  Congressional  subpoena?  Or  if  the  ques- 
tions posed  of  a  present  witness  by  a  Com- 
mittee are  answered  by  a  claim  of  Executive 
Privilege  which  appears  to  be  Insufficiently 
related  to  a  matter  of  public  policy?  Or  what 
happens  when,  even  after  a  full-fledged  floor 
resolution  demanding  information,  the  wit- 
ness refuses  to  answer  on  a  claim  of  Execu- 
tive Privilege?  What  would  be  Congress's 
remedies? 
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SomA,  Including  Senator  Ervln  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  have  suggested  that  Congress 
resort  to  Its  own  remedies — the  contempt 
power;  that  Congress  send  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  out  to  place  the  individual  in  custody, 
arraign  him.  and  try  him — or  have  the 
Courts  try  him — Xor  contempt  oX  Congress. 

This  has  never  been  done.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  these  remedies  are  unnecessarily 
contentious  and  possibly  futile. 

Instead,  I  would  suggest  that  Congress 
enlist  the  Federal  Courts.  An  order  or  a  con- 
tempt citation  from  an  impartial  third 
branch  would  certainly  lend  legitimacy  to 
the  claima  of  Congress.  And  certainly  no 
Executive  Is  eager  to  disobey  orders  of  Courts 
and  defy  what  would  then  likely  be  an 
aroused  public  c^Uilon. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  starting  its  own 
contempt  proceedings,  the  respective  House 
of  Congress  could  do  one  of  two  things: 

(1)  It  could  appoint  its  own  "special 
prosecutor;"  or, 

(3)  Congress  might  delegate,  perhaps  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
power  to  appoint  a  prosecutor  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  law.  Some  authority  for 
this  course  appears  to  reside  in  Article  U, 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  witness  stUl  refuses  after  the  Courte 
ordered  him  to  t^pear  before  Congress  or 
to  present  certain  information — he  would 
then  be  in  contempt  of  Court.  And  if  the 
witness  then  dared  the  Supreme  Court  to 
enforce  its  order,  then  Indeed  we  will  have 
reached  the  ultimate  breakdon-n  of  our  gov- 
ernment of  laws — and  the  ultimate  in  law- 
lessness by  the  Executive. 

We  are  dealing.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  even- 
tualities which  we  hope  will  never  occur. 
But  they  cotild  occur — and  the  mere  hope 
that  they  will  not  is  no  reason  not  to  pre- 
pare for  them.  Indeed,  such  a  procedure  as 
I  have  outlined  is  intended  to  head  off  such 
erentualities. 

In  his  testimony  yesterday,  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
expressed  the  hope  that  "mutual  restraint" 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  avoid  disastrous  confrontations  over 
Executive  Privilege. 

I  agree.  But  I  must  point  out  that  the  lack 
of  restraint  which  has  now  Inflamed  the 
Issue  Is  not  that  of  Congress,  but  of  the 
President.  He  has  sought  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege with  unprecedented  frequency  and  to 
Btretch  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  beyond 
all  past  understanding.  He  has  repeatedly 
exceeded  hla  own  stated  guidelines. 

President  Nixon  once  claimed  that  he 
would  never  use  the  privilege  "as  a  shield  to 
prevent  embarrassing  information  from  be- 
ing made  available."  He  would  Invoke  it,  he 
said,  "only  in  those  Instances  in  which  dis- 
closure would  harm  the  public  Interest." 

Yet  repeatedly  he  has  used  the  privilege — 
or  threatened  to  use  It — in  ways  that  con- 
tradict his  words. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Peter  Planlgan's  ap- 
pearance before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  confirmation  hearings  of  Attorney 
General  Klelndlenst; 

In  the  dismissal  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
from  his  position  in  the  Pentagon; 

In  the  refusal  by  the  White  House  to  dis- 
close Information  about  political  flights  of 
Presidential  appointees  at  government  ex- 
pense; 

And  most  recently  In  the  refusal  of  the 
President  to  let  hla  staff  tell  what  they  know 
about  the  growing  Watergate  scandal. 

What.  In  each  of  these  cases,  was  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  testimony  before  Congress 
except  to  avoid  embarrassment?  Where,  in 
these  refusals  to  disclose  Information,  Is  any 
overriding  concern  for  the  public  interest? 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  closest  friends  and  cabinet 
officers,  then  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  ad- 
monished critics  of  the  Administration  to 
watch,  "what  we  do,  not  what  we  say." 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  do4e 
I   see   convinces   me   that 
care  about  the  responsible 
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It  Is  a  privilege  to  responc  to  jour  Invita- 
tion to  speak  to  the  Issue  of  executive  privi- 
lege. That  Issue  does  not  c<  nstltute  a  mere 
Jurisdictional  squabble  betw«  en  Congress  and 
the  President;  It  goes  to  tl  e  very  heart  of 
our  democratic  system.  As  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said  about  the  wlthh  aiding  of  agency 
and  departmental  reports  rea  lecting  the  con- 
templated underground  atoiiic  explosion  in 
Alaska, 

"With  the  people  and  thelj  represenUtives 
reduced  to  a  state  of  Ignon  nee,  the  demo- 
cratic process  Is  paralyzed." 

He  who  ctmtrols  the  flow  of  Information 
controls  our  destiny;  so  mi  eh  the  mount- 
ing escalation  in  Vietnam  ala  le  should  teach. 

In  the  twenty-odd  mon  ths  that  have 
elapsed  since  I  testified  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  the  atmosphere  ha  >  changed  very 
considerably.  Mounting  f  -ustratlon  has 
brought  your  leadership  to  -eallze  that  the 
steady  drain  on  your  energy  tnd  time  caused 
by  executive  withholding  of  i  leeded  informa- 
tion must  not  be  endlessly  p  rotracted.  Some 
of  you  are  prepared  to  resort  to  enforcement 
via  a  contempt  proceeding,  i  s  you  know  the 
contempt  power  of  Congresi  has  been  sus- 
tained In  suits  against  prlv  site  Individuals, 
to  mentlcRi  only  McGrain  v  Daiigherty.  In 
June  1971,  Assistant  Attorni  y  General  WU- 
liam  H.  Rehnqulst  acknowledged  that  Con- 
gress can  cite  an  officer  of  ;he  government 
who  refuses  to  appear  or  to  i  upply  informa- 
tion for  contempt,  and  thj  t  an  executive 
officer  who  has  custody  of  dei  ired  documents 
must '  respond  to  a  Congress  lonal  subpoena. 
2  Moor  bead  379,  385.  Thus  the  contempt 
procedure  has  jvidlclal  sancti  sn,  and  accord- 
ing to  now  Justice  Rehnquli  t.  It  extends  to 
recalcitrant  officials. 

The  Issuance  of  a  cltatlo!  i  for  contempt 
need  not  be  regarded  as  a  p<  mitlve  measure 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  ofenlng  the  door 
to  Judicial  review.  Arrest  of  a  recalcitrant  by 
your  Sergeant  at  Arms  enabU  s  him  to  obtain 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  wiereby  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  may  be  Judicially  resolved. 
Happily  President  Nlxoa  has  stated  that  he 
would  welcome  submission  of  the  Issue  to 
the  ooiu-ts,  and  a  contempt  ( iltatlon  offers  a 
proven  and  direct  route.  To  proceed  In  this 
manner  obviates  the  "politic  il  question"  is- 
sue. When  a  court  Is  asked  to  free  a  man 
who  contends  that  his  detei  tlon  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  cannot  very  ivell  evade  the 
Issue  and  leave  him  to  roi  in  Jail.  That 
course  becomes  even  more  dul  lous  when  both 
Congress  and  the  President  t  eslre  the  Court 
to  adjudicate  the  controversj .  Indeed,  Madi- 
son stated  that  neither  brani  ;h  can  decide  a 
boundary  dispute  between  1  hem.  Professor 
Alexander  Blckel  expressed  a  Islmllar  view  in 
his  testimony  during  the  Headings  on  Execu- 
tive Agreements  before  the  a  enate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  1 1.  31  (October 
1971). 

President  Nixon's  confldeno  that  the  Court 
will  sttstaln  his  position  needs  to  be  measxired 
against  the  historical  facts  With  Oeorge 
Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  >f  State,  I  con- 
sider that  executive  prlvUeg  ■  Is  a  "myth", 
without  "constitutional  fot  indatlon."  We 
need  to  recur  to  the  facts  W  ilch  riddle  the 
myth  because  estimable  me  nbers  of  your 
body  as  well  as  Important  m<  Iders  of  public 
opinion  have  been   influence  1  by  executive 
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propaganda  to  believe  that  tl  ere  Is  such  a 
constitutional  attribute  as  eiecutlve  privi- 
lege, that  Washington,  for  exa  oiple,  was  the 
first  to  Invoke  the  doctrine. 

In  1965  I  published  an  extensive  critique 
of  the  view,  expressed  by  then  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  In  a  1957 
Memorandum  submitted  to  th^  Senate,  that 
the  President  had  "uncontrolltd  discretion" 
to  withhold  tnformatlon  from  Congress.  So 
far  as  I  can  find,  no  member  ol  the  execxitlve 
branch,  past  or  present,  or  toy  that  matter, 
no  academician,  has  attackec  my  critique 
In  a  published  writing.  For  tie  purpose  of 
expanding  my  study  Into  a  bo  >k,  I  have  en- 
gaged for  the  last  20  months  In  restudylng 
and  rethinking  the  problem,  ar  d  In  consider- 
cble  additional  research,  parti  :ularly  in  the 
English  sources  and  our  own  sonstltutlonal 
history.  I  found  that  Parliament  enjoyed  an 
untrammeled  power  of  inquiry  Into  executive 
conduct,  that  no  Minister  «•  subordinate 
Interposed  any  objection  to  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  Inquire,  and  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  Founders  meam  to  adopt  this 
power  of  the  "Grand  Inquest  o  r  the  Nation," 
without  the  slightest  indicatloi ,  that  they  In- 
tsnded  In  any  way  to  cut  it  down.  Against 
this  history,  the  psuedo-precedi  nts  after  1787 
carrj-  an  all  but  impossible  b  irden.  Permit 
me  to  spread  some  of  this  hlstc  ry  before  you. 
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a  good  start- 
declared  that 


McGrain  v.  Daughtery  offers 

Ing  point.  Decided  In  1927.  It 

the  investigatory  power  was  "r  tgarded  as  an 
attribtite  of  the  power  to  legislate  in  the 
British  Parliament  .  .  .  before  the  American 
Revolution";  and  that  "the  ;onstltutional 
provisions  which  commit  the  le|  ;islative  func- 
tions to  the  two  houses  are  intended  to  in- 
clude this  attribute."  To  obtain  light  as  to 
the  scope  of  this  attribute  we  c  lay.  therefore, 
turn  to  parliamentary  history. 

There  I  found  that  the  pover  of  Inquiry 
had  its  inception  as  an  auxiliary  i  to  the  povxr 
of  impeachment,  on  the  sensibi  b  ground  that 
one  does  not  indict  before  Inqu  trlng  whether 
there  is  cause.  This  fact  Is  of  Immense  Im- 
portance because,  as  you  recal.,  "The  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  all  civU  officers" 
are  subject  to  Impeachment,  ind  It  follows 
that  they  are  aU  subject  to  piellmlnary  In- 
quiry. Of  this.  I  shall  have  morje  to  say  later. 

In  performing  this  inquiry  {function,  the 
House  of  Commons  acted  as  tte  "Grand  In- 
quest of  the  nation";  and  we  need  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  Chief  Justice  Lord  IJenman  stated 
m 1839,  that: 

"The  Commons  .  .  .  are  not  Invested  with 
more  of  power  <md  dignity  by  their  legisla- 
tive character  than  by  that  wt  Ich  they  bear 
as  grand  Inquest  of  the  nation  " 

In  a  random  sampling  of  |  tarllamentary 
debates  at  different  periods,  sti  etching  from 
1621  to  1742,  I  found  legislative  oversight  of 
administration  across  the  board  :  Inquiries  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  legislation  into  corrup- 
tion, tne  conduct  of  war,  eze4  utlon  of  the 
laws,  disbursement  of  appropriations,  in 
short,  into  every  aspect  of  execi  tive  conduct. 
Foreign  affairs,  about  which  American  Pres- 
idents have  drawn  a  curtain  of  secrecy,  were 
not  excepted.  The  great  English  historian. 
Henry  Hallam.  after  adverting  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  1691  and  1094,  con:luded. 

".  .  .  It  Is  hardly  worth  while  to  enumerate 
later  Instances  of  exercising  a  right  which 
had  become  indisputable,  and,  <  ven  before  it 
rested  on  the  basis  of  precede:  tt,  could  not 
reasonably  be  denied  to  those,  who  might 
advise  (ije.,  legislate),  remonst'ate  and  Im- 
peach." 

The  highest  officers  of  the  la;  id  responded 
to  such  inquiries  without  demur.  No  hint 
turned  up  in  my  search  of  the  p  arliamentary 
records  of  a  challenge  by  a  Mir  Ister  or  sub- 
ordinate to  the  right  of  Parliiment  to  in- 
quire or  to  the  scope  of  Inqulri  ■  into  execu- 
tive conduct.  Speaking  of  Inqulr  es  Instituted 
In  1689  with  respect  to  miscar  iages  In  the 
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conduct  of  war  in  North  Ireland,  Hallam 
stated.  "No  courtier  (i.e..  Minister)  has  ever 
since  ventured  to  deny  this  general  right  of 
inquiry."  Colonial  recognition  of  these  facts 
Is  to  be  found  In  1774  by  James  Wilson,  with 
Madison  the  leading  architect  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  House  of  Commons,  he  wrote, 

"Have  checked  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  have  supported  with  honor  to 
themselves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion, the  character  of  the  grand  Inquisitors  of 
the  realm.  The  proudest  ministers  of  the 
proudest  monarchs  have  trembled  at  their 
censinre;  and  have  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct, 
and  ask  pardon  for  their  faults." 

From  this,  two  complementary  conclusions 
may  be  drawn:  (1)  Parliament  enjoyed  a 
plenary  power  of  inquiry  into  executive  con- 
duct; and  (2)  no  Minister  or  subordinate, 
no  subject  of  Inquiry  was  Immune  from  in- 
vestigation into  any  aspect  of  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  striking  fact  that  neither  the 
Elsenhower  nor  Nixon  Administration,  where 
"executive  privilege"  has  been  most  extrava- 
gantly claimed,  has  advanced  a  single  pre- 
1787  precedent  for  executive  refusal  to  turn 
over  Information  to  the  legislature.  Thus, 
whereas  Congressional  Inquiry,  rested  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  example  of  Parlia- 
ment— which  had  plenary  power,  has  a  solid 
foundation,  there  Is  no  pre -Convention  his- 
torical basis  for  the  claim  that  the  power  to 
withhold  information  from  the  legislature 
was  an  attribute  of  the  Executive.  AU  Infer- 
ences are  to  the  contrary.  This,  as  I  shall 
show,  has  Important  Implication  for  the  ex- 
ecutive appeal  to  the  separation  of  powers. 

That  the  Founders  were  aware  of  this  leg- 
islative-inquiry attribute  Is  demonstrated  by 
four  or  five  references  In  the  Convention  and 
the  several  Ratifying  Conventions  to  the 
function  of  the  House  as  the  "grand  Inquest 
of  the  nation."  Wilson's  1774  publication, 
earlier  quoted,  exhibits  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  what  that  function  embraced,  above 
all  that  "the  proudest  Ministers  .  .  .  ap- 
peared." It  calls  for  solid  evidence  that  Wil- 
son abandoned  his  admiration  for  this  prac- 
tice of  the  Commons,  particularly  since  he 
viewed  the  executive  power  merely  as  a  power 
to  execute  the  laws.  In  fact,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  in  the  records  of  the 
several  Conventions  that  the  Founders  In- 
tended to  curb  the  functions  of  the  Grand 
Inquest  In  any  way. 

The  Executive  branch  builds  Its  case  on 
the  separation  of  powers.  But  resort  to  the 
separation  of  powers  assumes  the  answer; 
it  assumes  that  the  executive  had  a  with- 
holding power  upon  which  legislative  Inquiry 
encroaches.  John  Adams  spelled  out  in  the 
1780  Massachusetts  Constitution  that  the 
separation  of  powers  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent one  department  from  exercising  the 
powers  of  another.  Since  it  was  not  an  at- 
tribute of  executive  power  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  refuse  Information  to 
the  legislature,  a  Congressional  requirement 
of  information  from  the  Executive  does  not 
encroach  on  powers  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent; it  does  not  violate  the  separation  of 
powers.  This  Is  confirmed  by  a  statement 
of  Montesquieu,  who  was  repeatedly  cited 
by  the  Founders  as  the  oracle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  The  legislature,  he  said — ex- 
hibiting his  familiarity  with  the  English 
practice — should  "have  the  means  of  exam- 
ining In  what  manner  its  laws  have  been 
executed  by  the  public  officials."  Given  re- 
peated recognition  of  the  function  of  the 
House  as  Grand  Inquest,  something  more 
than  appeals  to  an  abstract  separation  of 
powers  is  required  to  curtail  the  function. 
Unless  evidence  Is  Inherently  incredible,  the 
courts  hold.  It  Is  not  to  be  defeated  by  specu- 
lation based  on  no  evidence. 

The  fact  that  the  separation  of  powers 
was  not  designed  to  reduce  the  "Grand  In- 
quest" function  Is  again  confirmed  by  the 
Act  of  1789.  which  made  It 


"The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ...  to  make  report,  and  give  informa- 
tion to  either  branch  of  the  legislature  In 
person  or  In  writing  (as  he  may  be  required) , 
respecting  all  matters  referred  to  him  by 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  which  shall  appertain  to  his  office." 

The  Act  contains  no  provision  for  executive 
discretion  to  withhold  information,  and 
there  Is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  such  dis- 
cretion in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act. 
This  provision  was  drafted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  co-author  of  The  Federalist,  knew 
well  enough  whether  a  duty  could  be  im- 
posed on  the  Executive  Branch  to  furnish 
Information  to  Congress.  Adopted  by  the 
First  Congress,  whose  construction  of  the 
Constitution  Is  given  great  weight,  and 
signed  by  President  Washington,  who  had 
been  presiding  officer  of  the  Convention,  this 
Act  can  hardly  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

Were  the  Issue  In  doubt,  President  Nixon 
has  Just  supplied  the  clincher  by  his  in- 
struction to  members  of  his  staff  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  that  Is  Investigating 
the  Watergate  conspiracy.  He  is  scarcely 
consistent:  the  separation  of  powers  does 
not  bar  Inquiry  by  the  Judiciary,  one  co- 
ordinate branch,  while  it  does  bar  Inquiry  by 
another,  the  Congress.  Yet  it  is  the  legis- 
lature, acting  as  the  Grand  Inquest,  which 
Is  the  highest  grand  jury  In  the  land.  And 
why  does  disclosure  to  the  grand  jury  of 
confidential  communications  between  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff  not  "Inhibit" 
the  candor  allegedly  (essential  to  i>erformance 
of  executive  functions,  whereas  disclosure  to 
Congress,  according  to  President  Nixon, 
would  "weaken  and  compromise"  the 
"candor  with  which  such  advice  Is  rendered?" 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  the  President's 
Instruction  to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury 
was  a  matter  of  grace,  I  submit  that  no  man 
Is  Immune  from  testifying  before  the  grand 
jury  as  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  If  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  exam- 
ple, were  the  sole  witness  to  a  murder,  he 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  testify  on  the  ground 
of  executive  privilege.  That  the  separation 
of  powers  Interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  Immediately  apparent  from  two 
cases.  In  1953,  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
United  States  v.  Reynolds  that  the  decision 
whether  military  secrets  may  be  withheld 
from  a  party  In  litigation  cannot  be  left  to 
the  caprice  of  an  administrator  but  Is  for  the 
determination  of  the  courts.  Much  earlier 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  on  the  Trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  that  President  Jefferson  could  be 
required  to  furnish  to  a  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal trial  a  letter  to  Jefferson  from  General 
James  Wilkinson.  Marshall,  who  had  been  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
Virginia  Ratification  Convention  was  hardly 
unaware  that  his  ruling  was  not  barred  by 
the  separation  of  powers;  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  In  1953  the  Supreme  Court  was 
oblivious  to  that  problem.  If  judicial  in- 
sistence on  executive  disclosure  does  not 
offend  against  the  separation  of  powers. 
Congress,  too,   is   not  barred. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Inquiry  as  a  prelude 
to  Impeachment,  bearing  In  mind  that  the 
Constitution  nuUces  express  provision  for 
impeachment  of  "The  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  all  civil  officers."  James  Iredell, 
later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ad- 
verted in  the  North  Carolina  Convention  to 
the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  exulted  Ui  the  "happier"  provision  which 
made  the  President  himself  triable.  The 
President,  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  was 
not  looked  at  with  awe  but  with  apprehen- 
sion. Of  this  power  of  Impeachment,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  faithfully  reflecting 
parliamentary  history  stated   in   1843   that, 

"The  President  himself,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  most  Independent  functions,  is  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power — a  power  which 


Implies  the  right  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  Hottse  to  the  fullest  and  most  unlimited 
extent." 

Since  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
for  impeachment  of  the  President,  since  his- 
torically Inquiry  may  precede  Impeachment, 
President  Nixon  errs  in  asserting  that  "the 
manner  in  which  the  President  exercises  his 
assigned  executive  powers  Is  not  subject  to 
questioning  by  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." Even  the  headstrong  Andrew  Jack- 
son acknowledged  that: 

"Cases  may  occur  in  the  course  of  (Con- 
gress' )  proceedings  In  which  It  may  be  Indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  exercise  of  its  power 
that  it  should  inquire  or  decide  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  President  or  other  public  of- 
ficers, and  In  every  case  its  constitutional 
right  to  do  so  is  cheerfully  conceded." 

Consequently.  Mr.  Nixon's  argument  that 
"If  the  President  is  not  subject  to  such  ques- 
tioning, it  is  equally  Inappropriate  that  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  not  (sic.)  be  so  questioned, 
for  their  roles  are  in  effect  an  extension  of 
the  President"  falls  to  the  ground.  Moreover, 
since  "all  civil  officers"  are  Impeachable  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  Inquiry  without  the  leave  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Impeachment,  said  Ellas  Boudinot  in 
the  First  Congress — that  almost  "adjourned 
session"  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
enables  the  House  "to  pull  down  an  improijer 
officer,  although  he  should  be  supi>orted  by 
all  the  power  of  the  Executive."  The  point 
was  made  again  and  again,  among  others,  by 
Abraham  Baldwin,  a  Framer.  English  history 
affords  no  Instance  where  Parliament  was  re- 
quired to  seek  leave  of  a  Minister  for  the 
appearance  of  a  subordinate;  and  the  Im- 
position of  such  a  condition  by  the  President 
has  no  historical  warrant. 

My  search  of  the  several  Convention 
records,  let  me  repeat,  turned  up  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  that  the  President  was  empow- 
ered to  withhold  any  Information  from  the 
Congress.  One  constitutional  provision.  In 
fact,  speaks  against  It.  The  Framers  author- 
ized secrecy  In  only  one  case,  and  then  by 
Congress,  not  the  President.  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  keep  and  publish  Journals  except 
"such  part  as  may  in  their  (each  House's) 
judgment  require  secrecy."  This  provision 
encountered  rough  going,  being  harshly  criti- 
cized by  James  Wilson,  George  Mason.  EI- 
brldge  Gerry.  Patrick  Henry  and  also  by  Jef- 
ferson. To  allay  fears  of  this  secrecy  provision, 
proponents  explained  that  it  had  very  re- 
stricted scope.  So,  John  Marshall  stated  in 
Virginia  that  the  debates  "on  the  propriety 
of  declaring  war"  and  the  like,  could  not  be 
conducted  "In  the  open  fields."  and  said.  "In 
this  plan,  secrecy  is  only  to  be  used  when  It 
would  be  fatal  and  pernicious  to  publish  the 
schemes  of  government." 

In  light  of  the  denial  of  limitless  power  to 
conceal  to  the  "legislative  authority" — 
which  Madison  said  "necessarily  predomi- 
nates" In  "republican  government" — how  can 
an  Intention  be  derived  of  an  implied  grant 
to  the  executive  of  power  to  keep  anything 
and  everything  secret?  Rather,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  analogous  circum- 
stances, the  express  authorization  for 
limited  discretionary  secrecy  by  Congress  and 
the  omission  to  make  similar  provision  for 
the  President  Indicates  an  Intention  to  with- 
hold such  authority  from  him.  What  might 
momentarily  be  concealed  from  the  public 
by  Congress  had  to  be  divulged  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  If  that  senior  partner  In 
government  was  to  participate  In  making  the 
momentous  decisions  which  alone  were  to  be 
kept  secret.  Marshall's  limitation  of  the  ex- 
press secrecy  provision  to  "fatal  and  per- 
nicious" publications  renders  laughable  the 
wholesale  executive  claim  to  secrecy  for  com- 
munications between  several  million  sub- 
ordinates in  the  executive  department, 
n 

Before  I  examine  the  pseudo — "precedents" 
on    which    administration    spokesmen    base 
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their  claim  of  executive  privilege.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  Is  a  long  Une  a{  Con- 
gressional precedents,  solidly  based  on  the 
Investigatory  power  of  ParUament  and  un- 
equivocally asserted  in  plenary  terms. 

President  Nixon  tells  us  that  executive 
privilege  "was  first  Invoked  by  Washington." 
Preliminarily,  the  first  use  of  the  phrase,  so 
far  as  I  could  find,  occurred  in  a  private 
litigation  in  1958.  An  independent  search  by 
Profeeaor  Arthur  Sclilesinger  likewise  turned 
lip  no  use  of  the  phrase  prior  to  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  scarcely  testimony  of 
a  well-established  doctrine.  There  were  two 
incidents.  First,  there  was  the  17»2  Inquiry 
into  the  disastrous  St.  Clair  expedition 
against  the  Indians;  Washington  turned  over 
all  the  documents:  "not  even  the  ugliest  line 
in  the  flight  of  the  beaten  troops  was  elim- 
inated," states  his  biographer,  Douglas  Free- 
man. 

Executive  reliance  on  8t.  Clair  is  baaed,  not 
on  refutal,  of  the  documents,  but  on  Jeffer- 
son's notes  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which 
It  was  agreed  that  the  "hoxise  was  a  grand  in- 
quest, therefore  might  institute  Inquiries," 
but  that  the  President  had  discretion  to  re- 
fuse papers  "the  disclosure  of  which  would 
Injure  the  puUic.  These  notes  are  not  rec- 
oncilable with  the  1789  Act  which  Washing- 
ton had  earlier  signed,  and  which  permitted 
unqualified  inquiry.  What  little  precedential 
value  may  attach  to  tlie  notes  vanishes  when 
It  is  considered  tliat  only  fo\ir  years  later 
Washington  himself  did  not  think  to  invoke 
the  St.  Clair  "precedent"  in  the  Jay  Treaty 
case  upon  wtiicb  the  Executive  next  relies, 
and  instead  stated  his  readiness  to  supply 
information  to  which  ever  House  had  a 
"right",  such  as  the  Senate  had  to  treaty 
documents. 

Jefferson's  notes  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  government  flies;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  meditations  of  the  Cabinet 
were  ever  disclosed  to  Congress.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  most  Impolitic  and  unset- 
tling to  excite  the  House  by  a  claim  of  dis- 
cretion to  withhold  when  all  the  required 
Information  was,  in  fact,  turned  over.  Tl»e 
notes  were  found  among  Jefferson's  papers 
after  his  death  and  published  many  years 
later,  under  his  "Anas,"  what  he  described 
as  "loose  scraps"  and  "unofficial  notes."  There 
this  "precedent"  slumbered  until  it  was  ex- 
humed by  Mr.  Roger?  in  1957.  Some  prece- 
dent! 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  show  that 
Jefferson,  who  unlike  Rogers,  turned  to  Eng- 
lish precedents  for  the  scope  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  was  mistaken  in  his  reading  of 
some  remarks  In  the  Walpole  proceedings 
of  1742.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  William 
Pitt  more  accurately  reflected  the  state  of 
English  law  in  those  proceedings: 

"We  are  called  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
nation,  and  as  such  it  Is  our  duty  to  Inquire 
Into  every  step  of  public  management,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  in  order  to  see  that  noth- 
ing is  done  amiss." 

And  so  it  remained,  as  JusUce  Coleridge 
stated  in  1845: 

"That  the  Commons  are.  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Coke,  the  general  Inquisitors  of  the 
realm.  I  fuUy  admit  ...  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  any  limlte  by  which  the  subject 
matter  of  their  inquiry  may  be  bounded 
they  may  inquire  into  everything  which  con- 
cerns the  public  weal  for  them  to  know 
and  themselves.  I  think,  are  entrusted  with 
the  determination  of  what  falls  within  that 
category." 

The  second  Washington  "precedent"  la  hte.- 
refusal  to  turn  over  the  Jay  Treaty  papers 
to  the  House.  He  had  delivered  them  to  the 
Senate  but  refused  them  to  the  House  be- 
cause, he  said,  the  House  had  no  part  In 
-treaty-making  and  hence  no  "right"  to  the 
papers.  He  emphasized,  however,  that  he  had 
no  disposition  to  withhold  "any  informa- 
ttoa  .  .  .  which  oould  be  requested  of  >i««n 


as  a  right,"  a  repudiation  of  Jefferson's  "dis- 
cretion to  withhold." 

And  as  an  example  of  a  "r^ht"  to  require 
documents    (which  explains 
his  partner  In  treaty-making, 
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tLis  delivery  to 
the  Senate)  he 
instanced  impeachment;  butlstated  that  "It 
does  not  occur  that  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  asked  for  can  be  relat  ve  to  any  pur- 
pose under  the  cognizance  c  F  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  except  that  a  anpeachment; 
which  the  resolution  has  i  lot  expressed." 
This  put  the  cart  before  the  hi  irse;  it  required 
l^e  House  to  prejudge  the  cai  e,  to  "purpose" 
impeachment  before  it  Inc;  uired  whether 
there  was  Just  cause.  Then,  too,  the  proce- 
dure required  for  impeachm  mt  was  left  to 
the  House,  for  to  it  was  ( Iven  "the  sole 
power  of  impeachment."  so  tl  lat  Washington 
invaded  the  House's  prerogati'  'e  in  suggesting 
a  decision  to  impeach  must  |  recede  inquiry. 
Nonetheless,  here  Washingjon  recognized 
wtukt  parliamentary  practice  teaches,  that 
inquiry  was  auxiliary  to  im^achment  and 
could  even  reach  an  amhassa  lor  plenipoten- 
tiary. Chief  Justice  Jay. 

A  Washington  precedent  tiat  sheds  more 
light  on  President  Nixon's  invocation  of 
executive  privilege  to  shield  h:  s  counsel,  John 
Dean,  from  Inquiry  as  to  hii  knowledge  of. 
or  participation  in  the  "Watergate"  con- 
spiracy, is  the  Hamilton  incident.  When 
Washington  learned  that  ai  i  Investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  his  "Int  Imate  adviser," 
Alexander  Hamilton,  his  Sc  :retary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  rumored.  Was  lington  stated, 

"No  one  .  .  .  wishes  more  |  devoutly  than 
I  do  that  (the  allegations)  (nay  be  probed 
to  the  bottom,  be  the  result!  what  it  may." 

Washington  would  have  |welcomed,  not 
thwarted,  the  interrogation  of  Mr.  Dean. 

Following  Washington's  ei 
Polk  stated  in  1846, 

"If  the  House  of  Represei 
grand  Inquest  of  the  nationj 
time  have  reason  to  believe  Ithat  there  has 
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Itatives,  as  the 
should  at  any 


and  should 
Inquiry   Into 


ction  and  con- 

3dy,  and  every 

cutive  be  af- 


been  malversation  in  office 

think   proper   to   institute 

the  matter,  all  the  archivesl  and  pM>ers  of 

the  Executive  Departn^nt,  pifblic  or  private, 

would  be  subject  to  the 

trol  of  a  committee  of  their 

facility  in  the  power  of  the 

forded  them  to  prosecute  th^  mvestlgatlon. 

This,  it  wiU  be  recalled,  wa  also  the  view 
of  President  Jackson.  | 

It  would  be  stale  and  unpk'ofltable  to  re- 
hearse subsequent  president!  il  assertions  of 
a  right  to  withhold  informal  ion  from  Con- 
gress, for  the  last  precedent  s  :ands  no  better 
than  the  first.  Bare  assertioa,  even  if  oft- 
repeated,  can  no  more  create  power  than 
the  President  can  lift  hlmse  f  by  his  boot- 
straps. As  the  Supreme  Co\irt  stated  in  the 
"Steel  Seizure  Case,"  "That  kn  unconstitu- 
tional action  has  been  taken  before  surely 
does  not  render  the  same  i  ction  any  less 
unconstitutional  at  a  later    jate." 

Let  us  rather  focus  on  tha  ,  branch  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  which,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  was  "designed  t  >  protect  com- 
munications within  the  exe  :utlve  branch" 
and  is  allegedly  "rooted  In  thi  Constitution." 
When  Assistant  Attorney  Gen  eral  William  H. 
RehnqulBt  appeared  before  O  mgress  in  1971, 
the  Instances  he  cited  for  thi  reftisal  of  the 
President's  "Intimate  advle<  rs  to  appear" 
went  back  no  farther  than  tl  le  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. These  refusals,  said  he,  were 
hased  on  the  principle  thab  the  advisers 
|rbught  not  to  be  Interrogate  I  as  to  conver- 
sations .  .  .  with  the  Presldtnt.-  Be  It  as- 
isumed  that  communication  i  twtween  the 
President  and  members  of  li  is  Cabinet  en- 
joy constitutional  shelter — b;  ■  no  means  an 
Incontrovertible  assumptlon-^and  that  still 
does  not  stretch  to  conununiqations  between 
several  million  subordinate  ekiployees. 

What  the  President  ooncelvi  is  to  be  "rooted 
in  the  Constitution"  is  in  fict  firat  met  in 
1954,  when  President  Eiaenhikwer  sought  to 
ward  off  Senator  McCarthy  sjsavage  attacks 


on  Army  personnel  by  a  directive  that  com- 
mtmlcations  between  employees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  must  be  wlthhad  from  Con- 
gress so  that  they  may  "be  completely  can- 
did in  advising  with  each  othef'."  Overnight 
this  "doctrine"  was  expanded  t^  shelter  mis- 
management, conflicts  of  lntere*t  such  as  led 
the  Supreme  Court  to  set  aslae  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract.  Inexplicable  seictlon  of  low 
bidders,  etc.,  etc.  A  detailed  aacount  of  the 
rank,  Jungle-Uke  growth  of  the  "candid  In- 
terchange" doctrine  In  the  Elsiihower  years 
is  to  be  found  in  Clark  Mollen^of,  Washing- 
ton Cover-Vp. 

It  is  strange  doctrine  that  Ithe  acknowl- 
edged power  to  probe  "commtlon.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  waste"  does  not  extend  to  "can- 
did communications"  which  ari  often  at  the 
core  of  such  misconduct.  Had  that  doctrine 
prevailed,  many  an  Investigation  of  cor- 
ruption and  maladmlnistratloil,  e.g..  Teapot 
Dome,  would  have  been  stopped  in  its  tracks. 
Congress,  declared  the  Supreme  Court  In 
ifcGroin  v.  Daugherty,  may  intestlgate  "the 
administration  of  the  Departibent  of  Jus- 
tice .  .  .  and  particularly  Uie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  assistants."  To  shield  communi- 
cations between  suspected  malefactors  from 
such  Inquiry  wovild  go  far  to  ataprt  investlga 
tion. 

As  a  Congressman  In  1954,  President  Nixon 
protested  against  Truman's  Instruction  to 
withhold  an  FBI  letter,  saying.j  "That  would 
mean  that  the  President  couM  have  arbi- 
trarily Issued  an  Executive  order  in  the  (Ben- 
net)  Myers  case,  the  Teapot  Dome  case 
denying  the  Congress  .  .  .  information  it 
needed  to  conduct  an  investigatjlon  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department." 

Eisenhower's  claim  that  "dandid  inter- 
change" among  sulMrdlnates  lis  an  indis- 
pensable oonditioa  of  good  government  is  an 
unproven  assumption.  It  is  dlseroved  by  the 
fact  that  his  withholding  on  toat  ground  of 
information  respecting  allegedj  maladminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid  in  Peru  was  inunedlate- 
ly  countermanded  by  Presid^t  Kennedy, 
with  the  salutary  result  that  closure  led  to 
correction,  not  to  the  toppling  of  adminis- 
trative towers.  Both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  sharply  Whittled  down 
claims  of  executive  prlvlU^e  wiith  no  notice- 
able ill  effects  on  administration. 

In  England,  "candid  interthange"  was 
laughed  out  of  court  by  the  H^use  of  Lords 
in  Conway  v.  Brimmer  (1968),  Against  the 
debatable  assumption  that  fear  of  disclosure 
may  Inhibit  "candid  interchange,"  there  is 
the  proven  fact  that  such  inter  changes  liave 
time  and  again  served  as  a  v<blcle  of  cor- 
ruption and  malversation,  so  ix&t,  to  bor- 
row from  Lord  Morris,  "a  greats  r  measure  of 
prejudice  to  the  public  interest  would  result 
from  their  non-production."  Can  the  costs 
of  suppressing  the  Pentagoi  Papers  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  with  priservation  of 
confidences  between  subordinates?  Dis- 
closure to  Congress  and  the  peo  ;>le  of  reports 
about  the  untrustwcx'thlness  o  '  and  lack  of 
Internal  support  for  a  succession  of  Saigon 
satraps,  of  bleak  intelligence  estimates,  of 
growing  pessimism  in  the  inner  circle  about 
the  outcome  of  the  Vietnam  involvement, 
might  have  enabled  Congress  jo  weigh  the 
mountalnovis  costs  against  the  increasingly 
doubtful  benefits  of  the  accelei  ating  escala- 
tion. 

The  issue  posed  by  President  Dixon's  claim 
for  Immtmlty  for  Messrs.  Heu  ry  Kissinger, 
Peter  Flanlgan,  and  John  Dean  on  the  basis 
of  mere  membership  in  the  Whi  «  House  staff 
calls  for  comment. 

You  will  recaU  that  Assist  int  Attorney 
General  Hehnquist  went  no  f ui  ther  than  to 
say  that  the  "intimate  advisers'  of  the  Presi- 
dent "ought  not  to  be  interrogated  as  to 
conversations  .  .  .  with  the  Pi  esident."  On 
practical  grounds,  it  may  Ije  desirable  to 
shield  such  conversations  fr<  m  Congres- 
sional Inquiry,  and  Congress  itself  generally 
has  not  Insisted  on  their  disci  ssure.  But  It 
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does  not  follow  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
basis  for  the  withholding  claim.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dean  himself  wrote  on  April  20.  1072.  that: 

"The  precedents  Indicate  that  no  recent 
President  has  ever  claimed  a  'blanket  Im- 
munity' that  would  prevent  his  assistants 
from  testifying  before  U»e  Congress  on  any 
subject." 

Such  a  claim  would  be  without  historical 
foundation. 

"Pernicious  advice"  to  the  King  by  his 
Ministers  was  a  repeated  cause  for  impeach- 
ment; and  Francis  Corbln  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  Henry  Pendleton  in  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  and  James  Iredell  in 
the  North  Carolina  Convention,  alluded  to 
such  "advice"  as  within  the  scope  of  Im- 
peachnaent.  Given  impeachable  "advice",  m- 
qulry  whether  it  was  communicated  cannot 
be  barred  on  constitutional  grounds,  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  the  practical  argu- 
ments for  confidentiality.  Practical  desiderata 
cannot  be  converted  into  constitutional 
dogma. 

In  a  dictum  In  Mlarbury  v.  JIfadison,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  stated  that  if  anything  was 
communicated  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
confidence  by  the  President,  "he  was  not 
boiuid  to  disclose  it."  Sitting  on  the  Trial  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Marshall  confined  that  dictum. 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  Rogers  stated, 
to  non-disclosure  of  "communications  from 
the  President,"  and  held  that  Burr  was  en- 
titled to  have  a  letter  to  President  Jefferson 
from  General  James  Wilkinson,  obliquely 
confirming  the  right  of  inquiry  into 
"advice". 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Marbury 
dictum  Is  altogether  irrelevant  to  Congres- 
sional Inquiry.  That  was  a  suit  by  a  private 
Individual,  and  Marshall  stated  that  the 
"province  of  the  court  ...  is  not  to  Inquire 
how  the  executive  or  executive  officers  per- 
form their  duties."  Precisely  that  function, 
however,  does  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature,  as  parliamentary  history  makes 
clear,  as  Montesquieu  and  James  Wilson  per- 
ceived, and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly recognized.  In  sum,  there  is  no 
historical  warrant  for  the  claim  that  confi- 
dential advice  to  the  President  is  shielded 
from  Congressional  Inquiry  by  the  Consti- 
tution, though  Congress  may  choose,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  not  to  probe  into  such 
advice. 

Information  Is  the  blood  stream  of  demo- 
cracy; he  who  controls  it  controls  our 
destinies,  as  the  progressive  escalation  In 
Vietnam  alone  should  teach.  I  cannot  Im- 
prove on  President  Nixon's  1972  statement: 

"When  information  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  people  is  systematically  withheld  by 
those  In  power  {e.g.,  the  facts  behind  the 
Vietnam  escalation),  the  people  soon  become 
Ignorant  of  their  own  affairs,  distrustful  of 
those  who  manage  them  and  eventually  in- 
capable of  determining  their  own  destinies." 

The  people,  therefore,  have  an  immediate 
stake  in  opening  all  channels  of  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  the  great  American  forum 
of  national  debate. 

m.  THE  FBOPOSEO  BILLS 

(1)  S.858 

My  prime  difficulty  with  S.  858  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  about 
the  predecessor  bill : 

"We  should  not  recognize  executive  priv- 
ilege In  any  statute.  I  dont  think  there  is 
any  constitutional  basis  for  executive  priv- 
ilege ...  By  recognielng  executive  priv- 
ilege here  we  are  going  to  walk  Into  a  trap." 

Hearings  on  executive  privilege  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers,  Pp. 
332-333  (1971).  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  Robert  P.  Keller,  Deputy  Comptroller 
General,  and  Professor  Norman  Dorsen,  id., 
at  304,  310,  364-365.  The  bill  adds  nothing 
to  the  existing  sheaf  of  Congressional  powers. 
If  an  official  declines  to  testify.  Congress  may 
Itttw  a  subpoena;  upon  noncompliance  with 
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the  subpoena  a  contempt  citation  can  be 
used  for  enforcement. 

The  deference  expressed  in  {  306(b)  to  a 
claim  of  privilege  by  the  President  means 
that  in  virtually  every  Instance  he  will  rub- 
ber-stamp his  approval  of  withholding,  as 
be  did  In  1971. 

If  there  is  a  constitutional  basis  for  exec- 
uUve  privilege,  1306(c)  invades  a  presiden- 
tial prerogative  by  seeking  to  decide  the 
scope  of  the  privilege.  That  function  would 
be  for  the  courts.  Again,  the  provision  that 
the  Committee  "will  determine  whether  the 
assertion  of  executive  privilege  is  well  taken" 
constitutes  Implicit  recognition  of  a  doctrine 
of  indeterminate  scope. 

A  fund-cut-off  provision  such  as  §  307(f) 
may  well  prove  ineffectual.  In  1960,  the  Porter 
Hardy  House  Committee  sought  information 
about  rumored  maladministration  of  foreign 
aid  in  Peru,  which  proved  true  in  the  event. 
Congress  enacted  a  cut-off  after  Presidential 
refusal  to  furnish  Information  on  ground  of 
executive  privilege.  Thereupon,  Attorney 
General  Rogers  rendered  an  opinion  to  Elsen- 
hower that  he  could  disregard  such  cut-offs 
on  the  ground  that  they  imposed  an  uncon- 
stitutional condition  on  disbursement  of  an 
appropriation.  Eisenhower  then  Mtlered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  disregard  the 
cut-offs  and  to  disbtu^e  the  funds,  any  funds, 
to  Foreign  Aid.  The  Incident  is  described  with 
accompanying  documents  in  Clark  MoUenhof, 
Washington  Cover-Vp.  In  a  word,  a  cut-off 
may  be  defied,  and  this  would  require  sub- 
mission of  the  issue  to  the  courts.  The 
provision,  therefore,  defers  an  inescapable 
confrontation. 

(2)  Joint  Res.  72 

My  difficulties  with  S.  858  are  duplicated 
by  JJl.  72.  Line  2  of  P.  2  also  legitimates  and 
provides  for  a  claim  of  executive  privilege 
by  the  President.  On  my  view  that  executive 
privilege  Is  a  constitutional  myth,  the  provi- 
sion for  a  hearing  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  is  well-founded  Is  gratuitous. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Indeed  "rooted 
in  the  Constitution."  it  is  for  the  oo\irt8,  not 
the  Congress,  to  determine  its  limits.  And  in 
any  event,  I  suggest  that  a  Committee  would 
be  well-advised  to  determine  before  the  mat- 
ter gets  escalated  whether  it  has  a  legitimate 
claim  for  information. 

Existing  law  provides  that  a  witness  who 
declines  to  appear,  be  the  cause  what  It  may, 
can  be  served  with  a  suljpoena;  If  the  recal- 
citrant persists  In  his  declination,  the  Com- 
mittee may  submit  the  case  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  again,  {  2  Is  superfluoxis. 

(3)  S.  1142 

The  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  are  badly  needed  If  only  to 
overcome  Interminable  bureaucratic  stalling. 
Then,  too,  the  decision  in  the  Patsy  Mink 
case  made  necessary  express  provision  to 
empower  the  courts  to  have  the  last  word 
as  to  whether  the  Informatton  sought  to  be 
withheld  under  the  exemptions  for  matters 
of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  and  for 
intra-  and  Inter-agency  communications, 
({552(b)(1)  and  (5))  may  be  withheld.  As 
you  know,  such  is  the  bureaucratic  addic- 
tion to  secrecy  that  any  permission  to  with- 
hold becomes  a  blank  check  that  is  greatly 
overdrawn.  In  the  parallel  discovery  prac- 
tice of  the  courts,  the  courts  are  the  final 
arbiter  as  to  the  right  of  the  executive  to 
withhold  Information  from  a  litigant.  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  Judge  is  less  to  be  trusted 
with  a  determination  of  what  must  be  kept 
secret  than  a  bureaucrat. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  the  need 
to  disavow  an  incautious  statement  con- 
tained in  both  the  Senate  and  House  reports 
on  the  POIA.  The  Committees  permitted  the 
agencies  to  sell  them  a  bill  of  goods  and  In- 
corporated a  statement  that  the  disclosure  of 
"candid  Interchanges"  would  Inhibit  free  and 
frank  discussion  among  officials  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Branch.   That   statement   has   been 


seised  upon  by  the  courts,  even  in  private 
litigation;  and  in  due  course  It  must  para- 
lyze efforts  to  obtain  information.  You  know 
at  first  hand  how  crippling  this  "candid  in- 
terchange" claim  has  been  in  the  field  of 
executive  privilege.  I  would,  therefore,  tirge 
that  the  Rep<Mi:s  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment state  that  the  pritx-  "candid  Inter- 
change" statements  were  made  in  deference 
to  agency  opinion,  and  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  they  were  mistaken  and  are 
now  specifically  repudiated.  Let  me  empha- 
size. If  disclosure  to  the  public  would  Inhibit 
"candid  interchange"  to  the  Executive 
BrancUTby  parity  of  reasoning,  disclosure  to 
Congress  would  have  the  same  effect.  You 
have  furnished  ammunition  to  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Above  all.  matters  of  dlsco%-ery  In  the 
courts,  of  POIA,  of  executive  privilege  are 
interrelated  and  cannot  be  considered  to  iso- 
lation. The  bureaucratic  Infatuation  with 
secrecy  pervades  all  three. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION'S  UN- 
DERSTANDING ON  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  and  general  charge  often  lev- 
eled against  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  it  will  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States 
and  that  it  will  subject  U.S.  citizens  to 
legal  action  for  alleged  crimes  not  con- 
templated under  our  present  l&ws. 

One  fact  that  these  objections  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  overlook  is  that 
the  convention  is  expressly  nonself -exe- 
cuting. This  fact  Is  expressed  In  two 
places:  in  the  body  of  the  o(Xivention, 
and  in  the  fourth  understanding  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  reference  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Article  V  of  the  convention  expressly 
stipulates  that: 

The  Contracttog  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act, to  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and,  in  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
article  m. 

In  order  that  this  point  be  fully  un- 
derstood, this  understanding  has  been 
recommended : 

That  the  United  States  Government  de- 
clares that  it  will  not  deposit  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  until  after  the  imple- 
menting legislation  referred  to  In  Article  V 
has  been  enacted. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mending ratification  has  gone  on  record 
as  considering  the  United  States  becom- 
ing a  party  to  the  treaty  as  a  two-step 
process:  first,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  itself;  and  second,  enactment  of 
the  implementing  legislation. 

Senators  Scott  and  Javtts  Introduced 
on  February  16  of  last  year  an  adminis- 
tration draft  of  S.  3182,  legislation 
which  would  implement  the  treaty.  Tlie 
bill  died  at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress 
due  to  lack  of  action,  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  that  it  is  prepared 
to  resubmit  the  proposed  legislation  at 
an  early  date.  This  legislation  should 
be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  legislative  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  consider  and 
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approve  both  the  convention  and  Its  Im- 
plementation as  soon  as  possible. 


AMBASSADOR  BOWLES  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  Chester 
Bowles,  a  former  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut and  U.S.  Representative  and  distin- 
guished Ambassador  to  India  was  one  of 
Bill  Benton's  closest  associates.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowles  were  visiting  India  at  the 
time  of  Senator  Benton's  death.  The  trib- 
utes to  Senator  Benton  could  not  be 
complete  without  that  of  Ambassador 
Bowles,  so  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  statement,  released  in  New  Delhi  on 
March  18,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

The  news  of  BUI  Benton's  death  has  Just 
reached  me  here  In  India.  Bill  and  I  were 
associated  In  business  and  public  life  for 
nearly  50  years  and  his  death  comes  as  a 
great  shock  to  me  and  my  family.  His  record 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  many  educational 
enterprises  In  which  he  participated  has 
earned  him  the  admiration  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  His  political  courage, 
his  generosity,  his  keen  intelligence  and  his 
undying  efforts  for  a  better  life  for  all  people 
win  long  be  remembered. 


FEDERAL    HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30-31,  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  held  2  days 
of  very  productive  oversight  hearings  in 
Chicago.  The  hearings  examined  Federal 
housing  programs  In  the  Chicago  area 
and  particularly  the  adverse  and  cruel 
impact  of  the  housing  moratorium.  I  am 
grateful  to  Senator  Sparkman.  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  for  granting 
my  request  to  bring  the  subcommittee  to 
Chicago  as  well  as  for  his  leadership  and 
active  participation  in  the  hearings. 

The  hearings  left  me  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  retain  its 
commitment  to  decent  housing  for  every 
American.  The  moratorium  must  be 
ended.  Clearly,  reforms  are  needed  in  ex- 
isting programs — particularly  adminis- 
trative reforms  as  the  hearings  sug- 
gested—but they  can  be  instituted  while 
the  programs  continue  to  operate.  I  have 
therefore  Joined  Senator  Proxmire  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1440,  a  bill  to  require  the 
President  to  Immediately  reinstate  the 
terminated  housing  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  to  open  the  Chicago 
hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  the  Congress  set  forth  a  national 
goal  of  "a  decent  house  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  famUy."  The 
Nixon  Administration  has  repudiated  that 
commitment  by  imposing  a  "moratorium"  on 
federally  subsidized  housing,  both  single  fam- 
Uy and  rental. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  to  go  back  on  that 
commitment.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
federal  support  for  housing  s  necessary  If 
the  housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  are  to  be  met  in  the  inner 
city,  in  the  suburbs  and  In  the  countryside. 
In  1971,  only  two  per  cent  of  all  new  homes 
sold  for  less  than  $16,000.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  all  American  famUies  cannot  afford  a  home 
at  that  relatively  low  cost.  The  average  cost 
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of  a  new  home  In  February  _ 
$30,400,  far  above  what  most 
afford.  And  far  too  many 
in  rental  units  pay  an  exorbitant 
their  income  for  rent. 

Existing  housing  programs 
Too  often  they  serve  inter 
those  intended — and  at  the 
taxpayer.  Too  often  they  hs^e 
housing  needs  of  the  inner 
the  need  for  an  adequate  il 
maintained  rental  units.  Too 
tent  Is  warped  by  faulty  HUD 
Too  often  the  housing   Is  l 
sound  or  safe.  But  the  answer 
don  our  commitment  to  _ 
answer  Is  to  make  federal 
housing  work. 

The    Nixon    Admlnistratiot 
federal  housing  programs,  th«  n 
not  work,  and  then  terminated 
fuses  to  execute  the  law. 

The  laws  should  be  obeyed 
ing  programs  reinstated.  Thei  i 
housing  activities  continue 
review  and  revise  them. 

I  have  already  introduced 
will  allow  purchasers  of  F_ 
reimbursed   for  the  cost  of 
sary  because  of  structural  defects 
overlooked  in  its  appraisal 
We  must  assure  that  federa 
grams  benefit  homebuyers 
well    as    buUders,    realtors, 
mortgage  bankers. 

The  solution  Is  not  to  kll 
The  moratorium  will  have  a 
on  housing  both  nationwide 
The  Housing  Act  of  1968  requfred 
Ing  goals  be  set  for  each  y( 
1978.  The  Housing  goals,  set 
In  1970  call  for  695,000  unit 
housing  in  Fiscal  year  1974. 
the  moratorium  only  250,000 
built    nationwide    in   Fiscal 
Fiscal  year   1976  the  housing 
730.000    subsidized    units,    b 
present   moratorium  is   lifted 
built.  In  Chicago,  6000  units 
sldlzed  low-  and  moderate- 
will  be  completed  this  fiscal 
cause  the  Administration's  m 
mits  no  new  starts,  only  400 
completed  next  year,  and  oi 
So  despite  Increasing  needs 
housing  available  for  low- 
come  families  wUl  dwindle. 

These  hearings  will  give 
a  chance  to  see  and  hear  abofit 
made  and  the  problems  that 
under  federal  housing  prograL 
determine  to  what  extent  th 
that  do  exist  are  a  result  of 
Istratlon  by  the  Department 
Urban  Development  and  to  wl|at 

are  due  to  defects  \n  the  le^, 

be  corrected.  We  want  to  knoi  r 
verse  effects  of  the  moratorifim 
people  in  the  Chicago  area, 
not  to  hunt  witches,  but  to 
to  provide  decent  shelter  at  a 
for  every  American  family. 
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VETERANS'  HOSPITAL 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presihent,  our  vet- 
eran population  deserves  this  country's 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  segment  o:  our  society. 
These  men  and  women  vho  gave  of 
themselves  in  service  to  i  heir  country 
must  not  be  overlooked  )r  forgotten. 
Much  was  demanded  of  our  veteran 
while  he  was  in  uniform  ind,  in  turn, 
we  must  meet  the  challenge  of  servicing 
them  out  of  uniform. 

Over  the  years  I  feel  thiJ  country  has 
developed  for  our  veterar    one  of  the 
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'  these  hos- 

[aho  States- 
d  well-de- 
hospital  In 


Fo  t  Dedication 


finest  systems  of  medical  cure  facilities 
in  the  world.  Granted,  therfe  must  be  a 
continual  assessment  as  to  Whether  the 
VA  hospitals  are  meeting  the  veteran's 
need,  but  we  must  not  f  orgetJ  the  dedica 
tlon  and  compassion  for  heading  that  the 
thousands  of  people  who  st 
pitals  maintain. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  I 
man,  Mr.  Gary  Huck  repo 

served   praise  for  the  VA  ^ _, 

Boise.  In  his  letter  to  the  editor,  he  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  fine  staff  there 
from  a  vantage  point  of  one  who  received 
their  service.  His  comments  are  well 
worth  reading  and  I  command  them  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  ^at  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiorl,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  Hospital  Praised 
TO  Healing 

Editor,  The  Statesman:  On  Inarch 
I  was  sent  to  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  for  a  broken  leg.  I 
five  months,  and  during  that 
was  like  heaven.  I  enjoyed  every 
I  received  what  I  think  was  a 
the  most  expert,  professional 
any  human  being  would  ever 
on  my  floor  was,  and  I  still  think, 
It  was  like  home  away  from 
from  the  great  state  of  Kansas. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  and 
were   beautiful,    kind,   though  :ful 
compassionate,  and  the  greatest 
Their  actions  made  me  almost 
I  was  there  for.  They  did  llttje 
me    that    any    other    hospital 
charged  me  a  fortune  for. 

If  I  wasn't  aUergic  to  pain,  I 
ably  break  both  my  legs,  arms 
else,  just  to  get  back  for  a  1( 
truly  say  those  were  magnlflcen  t 
to  the  greatest  physical  therapist 
staff  goes  the  same  feelings. 

I  have  only  this  much  more 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
bless  the  hospital  and  the  meAical 
it.  May  they  keep  on  going  wli  h 
tastic  painstaking  dedication  to 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  hum  m 
they  live  in  peace  throughout 
their  lives,  and  be  prosperous 
they  do. 
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TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMEl  IT  BOARD 


Presi(  ent, 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 
half    of    the    Technology 
Board,  of  which  I  am  chairmfen 
like  to  inform  the  Senate 
held  its  first  organizing  meeting 
10,   1973,  and  unanimously 
rules.  It  is  expected  that  the 
adopt    additional    rules    at 
meetings.  I  ask  unanimous  » 
the  rules  of  the  Technology 
Board  be  printed  In  the  Rec6rd 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ord,  as  follows: 

Technology    Assessment    BoAsb 
or  THE  United  Statei  i 

RULES  OF  PROCEDUKE 

Rule  1.  The  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Insofa^ 
applicable,  shall  govern  the  Bi 

Riile  2.  The  meetings  of  the  B^ard 
held  at  such  times  and  In  su(  li 
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the  Chairman  may  designate,  or  as  a  majority 
of  the  Boa^d  may  request  In  writing,  with 
adequate  advance  notice  provided  to  all 
Members  of  the  Board. 

Rule  3.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board.  In  his  absence,  the 
Vice  Chairman  or  other  Board  Member  as 
the  Chairman  may  designate  shall  preside. 

Rule  4.  Hearings  before  the  Board  may  be 
convened  by  the  Chairman  or  by  a  majority 
of  the  voting  Members  of  the  Board:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Board  shaU  not  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  any 
witness,  the  administering  of  any  oath  or 
affirmation,  or  the  production  of  any  book, 
paper,  or  document  unless  a  majority  of  all 
the  voting  Members  of  the  Board  assent. 
The  Chairman  may  designate  any  Member 
of  the  Bocuxl  to  preside  over  a  particular 
hearing. 

Rule  5.  No  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Board  to  either  House  of 
Congress,  to  any  committee  thereof,  or  to 
any  government  agency  or  official  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Board  Is  present  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  voting  Members  of  the  Board 
assent:  Provided,  That  any  Member  of  the 
Board  may  make  a  recommendation  supple- 
mentary to  or  dissenting  from  the  majority 
recommendation. 

Rule  6.  The  Board  shall  not  appoint  any 
person  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  nor  shall  the  Board  remove  any 
person  from  said  position,  unless  a  majority 
of  all  the  voting  Members  of  the  Board  as- 
sent: Provided,  A  vote  to  remove  the  Direc- 
tor EhaU  not  be  taken  in  less  than  20  calen- 
dar days  after  a  written  motion  for  such  a 
vote,  signed  by  at  least  three  Members  of  the 
Board,  shall  have  been  provided  to  each 
Member  of  the  Board. 

RvUe  7.  The  Board  shall  not  appoint  any 
person  as  a  member  of  the  Tecluiology  As- 
sessment Advisory  CouncU  unless  a  majority 
of  aU  the  voting  Members  of  the  Board  as- 
sent. 

Rule  8.  Proposals  for  adopting,  eliminating, 
amending,  or  modifying  rules  of  the  Board 
shaU  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Board 
at  least  two  weeks  before  final  action  Is  taken 
thereon,  unless  said  action  is  taken  by 
unanimotis  consent  of  all  Board  Members.  No 
rules  of  the  Board  shall  be  adopted,  elimi- 
nated, amended,  or  modified  in  any  way  \in- 
less  a  majority  of  aU  the  voting  Members  of 
the  Board  assent. 

Rule  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
any  other  Rule  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board,  six  of  the  voting  Members  of  the 
Board  actually  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  provided  that  such  Members  shall 
mclude  at  least  one  Member  of  each  party 
and  at  least  one  Member  of  each  House. 

Rule  10.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted 
on  all  matters  before  the  Board,  provided 
that  the  absent  Member  has  been  informed 
of  the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be 
so  recorded;  but  provided  further  that  no 
proxy  shall  be  used  at  the  first  Board  meet- 
ing of  each  Congress,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  maintaining  a  quorum. 

Rxile  11.  The  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Board  shall  be  conducted  as  a  rollcall  vote 
when  so  requested  by  any  Member  of  the 
Board.  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  In  any 
meeting  of  the  Board  shaU  be  made  available 
for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  tlie  Board  offices.  The  Information 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  motion 
or  other  proposition  voted  on,  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  each  Member 
voting  against  such  motion  or  proposition, 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  present  but 
not  voting. 

Rule  12.  The  Director  shall  appoint  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  a  Deputy  Director, 
a  General  Counsel,  and  such  Assistant  Direc- 
tors and  additional  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  addition,  the  Director  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Technology  Assess- 


ment Advisory  CouncU  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  In  each 
Congress,  the  Director  shall  appoint  an 
immediate  staff  to  the  Board,  Including  a 
professional  staff  member  designated  by  the 
Chairman:  a  professional  staff  member  des- 
ignated by  the  Vice  Chairman;  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  designated  by  the  rank- 
ing Senator  of  the  party  other  than  that 
of  the  Chairman  In  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress, and  other  than  that  of  the  Vice  Chair- 
man in  each  even-numbered  Congress;  a 
profer-sional  staff  member  designated  by  the 
ranking  House  Member  of  the  party  other 
than  that  of  the  Vice  Chairman  m  each 
odd-numbered  Congress,  and  other  than  that 
of  the  Chairman  in  each  even-numbered 
Congress;  and  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary. 

Rule  13.  In  order  to  supplement  the 
Advisory  CouncU  and  provide  the  Board  with 
expert  advice  In  special  assessment  areas  or 
with  respect  to  special  assessment  problems. 
Advisory  Panels  may  be  established  and 
qualified  Individuals  may  be  appointed  as 
consultants  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Direc- 
tor with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Board. 

Rule  14.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  Board  proceedings  and  action. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Board  or  an  alternate  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  staff  designated  by  the 
Chairman  shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of 
all  proceedings  before  the  Board  and  shall 
prepare  and  circulate  to  all  Members  of  the 
Board  the  minutes  of  such  proceedings. 
Minutes  circulated  wlU  be  considered 
approved  unless  objection  Is  registered  prior 
to  the  next  Board  meetmg.  The  records  of 
the  Board  shall  be  open  to  all  Members  of 
the  Board. 

Rule  15.  The  order  of  business  before  the 
Board  and  any  interpretation  of  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Chair- 
man, subject  always  to  a  vote  on  an  appeal 
of  his  decision  by  a  majority  of  the  voting 
Members  of  the  Board. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  AND 
THE  OEO 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  disavow  the  imbalance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  may 
take  encouragement  from  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge's  opinion  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  efforts  to  dismantle  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
Is  "unauthorized  by  law,  illegal,  and  in 
excess  of  statutory  authority." 

This  opinion  may  not  be  the  conclu- 
sive word  on  the  subject,  but  it  certainly 
is  an  opinion  that  we,  who  oppose  the 
usui-pation  of  congressional  authority 
and  responsibility  by  recent  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidential  administra- 
tions, can  repair  to.  It  gives  us  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  keep  the  battle  going. 

One  key  paragraph  from  the  decision 
of  Judge  William  B.  Jones  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia reads: 

No  budget  message  of  the  President  can 
alter  that  power  and  force  the  Congress  to 
act  to  preserve  legislative  programs  from  ex- 
tinction prior  to  the  time  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  they  shall  termtaate,  either  by 
its  action  or  inaction. 

There  is  a  firm  and  recognized  basis  for 
this  judgment. 

Section  9  of  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  reads: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
viry  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 


In  other  words,  the  right  to  appropri- 
ate funds  belongs  to  the  Congress.  But 
wars,  inattenUveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  and  "assertive"  Presidential 
administrations  have  l)een  major  factors 
in  the  witheiing  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  of  its  constitution- 
ally assigned  appropriation  powers  and 
ancillary  duties  that  flow  from  these 
powers. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  now  confronted 
with  a  constitutional  issue,  perhaps  a 
constitutional  crisis,  because  Presidents 
insist  on  making  their  own  value  judg- 
ments as  to  the  efiQcacy  or  wisdom  of  con- 
gressionally  enacted  programs  and  pol- 
icies. Surely,  the  President's  assigned 
constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  does  not  confer 
upon  the  President  discretion  to  deter- 
mine what  law  shall  be  executed,  what 
enacted  program  denied  funds  and  what 
agencies  shall  be  rendered  inoperative. 
To  acquiesce  in  this  trend  is  to  acquiesce 
in  unitary  government,  not  the  concept 
of  federalism  as  agreed  to  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  delegates  and  gen- 
erally respected  by  the  political  descend- 
ants of  these  delegates. 

As  it  stands  now,  an  increasing  resort 
to  Impounding  of  appropriated  funds  by 
modem  Presidents  has  become  an  impor- 
tant instrument  for  rendering  the  Con- 
gress impotent  and  subjecting  its  elected 
representatives  to  ridicule. 

I  do  not  insist  that  the  Congress  has 
been  blsimeless  in  creating  the  current 
situation,  but  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  reverse  this  situation,  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
Its  proper  role  in  the  Federal  system.  It 
is  not  too  late — yet. 

Mr.  President,  in  cormection  with  my 
observations  I  ask  that  a  news  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  on  April 
12,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12,  1973] 
The  ExECunvK  Branch  and  OEO 

In  a  strongly  worded  41-page  opinion. 
Judge  William  B.  Jones  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
ordered  Howard  Phillips,  Acting  Director  of 
the  O.E.O.,  to  halt  his  termination  of  agency 
programs  immediately  because  such  action 
was  "unauthorized  by  law.  Illegal  and  in  ex- 
cess of  statutory  authority." 

Attorneys  Involved  in  the  suit,  brought  on 
behalf  of  foiir  Community  Action  agencies 
threatened  with  termination  and  several 
labor  unions  representing  O.E.O.  employes, 
described  Judge  Jones's  action  as  "sweeping" 
and  "historic."  One  lawyer  said  It  should 
offer  members  of  Congress  new  support  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Administration  over 
the  Impoundment  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Harold  Himmelman.  attorney  for  the 
Lawyers  Committee  foi-  Civil  Rights,  which 
represented  the  Community  Action  Agencies 
in  the  lawsuit,  said  that  the  opinion  "clearly 
reaffirms  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  and  gives  Congress  the  backup  it  has 
been  looking  for  to  make  Its  fight  against 
the  Administration's  use  of  executive  power 
to  end  programs  voted  by  Congress." 

About  100  OJE.O.  employes  Jammed  th© 
lobby  of  the  agency's  building  this  after- 
noon to  cheer  the  decision  and  claim  victory 
over  "Howie  Phillips  and  his  wrecking  crew." 
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Upstairs,  Mr.  PhllUps'  Becietary  reported 
that  the  Acting  Director  was  In  Boston  and 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  O.E.O.  said  only  that  the  opinion 
was  being  studied  by  counsel  and  that  com- 
ment would  be  forthcoming  "probably  by 
tomorrow." 

The  lawsuits  that  prompted  today's  de- 
cision were  part  of  a  series  of  similar  suits 
that  have  been  filed  since  President  Nixon 
announced  his  desire  to  terminate  O.E.O.  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

In  his  1974  budget  message,  delivered 
Jan.  29,  President  Nixon  called  for  the  end  of 
some  OJI.O.  programs  and  the  transfer  of 
the  rest  to  other  Federal  agencies.  On  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Phillips  warned  all  regional 
O.E.O.  offices  of  the  mtention  to  terminate 
their  programs  and  ordered  that  all  existing 
funds  be  used  only  for  phasing  out  the  opera- 
tions. 

Noting  that  Congress  had  made  clear  its 
Intent  that  O.E.O.  should  continue  at  least 
until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Judge  Jones 
ruled: 

"No  budget  message  of  the  President  can 
alter  that  power  and  force  the  Congress  to 
act  to  preserve  legislative  programs  from  ex- 
tinction prior  to  the  time  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  they  shall  terminate,  either  by 
Its  action  or  inaction." 

JUDGE    CITES    CONSEQUENCES 

In  answer  to  the  Administrations  argu- 
ment in  the  case  that  executive  power  in- 
cluded the  power  to  reorganize  Government 
agencies  in  the  way  Mr.  Phillips  pursued  the 
termination  of  O.E.O.,  the  Judge  said: 

"If  the  power  sought  here  were  found  valid, 
no  barrier  would  remain  to  the  executive 
Ignoring  any  and  all  Congressional  author- 
izations if  he  deemed  them,  no  matter  how 
conscientiously,  to  be  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  .  .  .  The  defendant  {Mr.  Phil- 
lips I  really  argues  that  the  Constitution 
confers  the  discretionary  power  upon  the 
President  to  refuse  to  execute  laws  passed  by 
Congress  with  which  he  disagrees." 

Unless  overturned,  the  ruling  today  would 
have  the  effect  of  freeing  money  now  in  the 
hands  of  O.E.O.  agencies  for  use  in  continu- 
ing programs  that  were  halted  when  the 
termination  order  was  issued.  It  would  also, 
according  to  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs,  re- 
quire that  Mr.  Phillips  fund  some  agencies, 
particularly  some  Legal  Services  programs, 
whose  grants  for  the  current  yejir  have  been 
held  up  in  anticipation  of  their  demise. 

"At  the  very  least,"  said  one  O.E.O  worker, 
"It  gives  new  viability  to  some  Community 
Action  programs  that  were  withering  in  the 
field." 


April 


FUNDING  FOR  EDUqATION  IN 
INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presiient,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  grappling  ?ith  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  what  s  most  impor- 
tant to  the  American  public.  The  Senate 
has  voted  a  budget  ceiling  pf  $268  billion, 
but  we  have  yet  to  deci(  e  which  pro- 
grams should  be  cut,  wl  ich  programs 
should  be  expanded,  ami  which  pro- 
grams should  be  eliminatsd  altogether 

The  President  has  his  own  ideas  of 
priorities ;  now  the  Congn  ss  must  make 
its  voice  heard. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  budgetary  dei  isions  we  are 
about  to  make,  I  have  unde  rtaken  several 
projects  to  determine  w  lat  programs 
are  most  effective  and  ha^  e  the  greatest 
support  in  Indiana.  In  I  he  first  such 
effort,  I  polled  thousands  o  Indiana  edu- 
cators to  leam  where  t;  leir  priorities 
stand  regarding  educatior  fimds.  What 
I  found  is  that  most  ec  ncators  favor 
more  Federal  funding  ^r  education 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un  animous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  ny  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so 
leagues  may  leam  in  moie  detail  what 
educators  are  thinking  abojit  the  Federal 
programs  in  their  field. 

There  being  no  objectio^,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Findings  and  Analysis  of  C  pinion  Subvet 
OF  Indiana  Educa'  ors 
(By  Senator  Vance  I:  abtke) 
methodology  and  democrai  sic  summary 

During  the  month  of  Janu  iry  1973,  ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  to  Inc  lana  educators 
engaged  In  preschool,  elemenl  ary,  secondary, 
undergraduate,  graduate,  t 
handicapped  teaching,  and 
and  support  services  occupat  ons.  Listed  on 
the  questionnaire  were  the  c  lajor  programs 
Which  receive  some  degree  of 
and  which  are  administered 
and  national  educators. 

Responses  were  requested  a  Dout  each  pro- 
gram within  one  of  six  cate|  cries,  namely: 
one,  keep  as  is;  two.  Increase 
decrease  funding;   four,  stop 
reactivate   funds;    and   six, 
no  opinion.  Three  hundred 


TABLE  2.-FUN0ING  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 


Name  of  program 


Allied  health  protessions 

Career  opportunities  program... .1 

Cuban  refugee  student  loans I.. I. 

Dropout  prevention ' 

Follow  Through... 

Head  Start "I"II"I"IIi; 

Health  and  nutrition  services I', 

Health  professions .."I"! 

Incentive  grants. ' 

Institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent  children.' 

Local  school  assistance 

Migrant  children ..""""I! 

Nursing  education I 

Talent  Search '  "' 

TitlelESEA:  

Pt.  B 

Pt.  C 

Upward  Bound '.."'".'. 

Veterans  counseling 

Vccational  education 

Vocational  education  work  study '"III"!! 
Vocational  education,  special  needs I. .III"! 


(365)  responses  were  received.  Responses 
came  from  all  geographic  areat  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Shown  in  Table  Od  e  by  percent- 
age of  response  is  the  field  of  education  in 
which  respondents  were  engaged 

Table  1. — Educational  field  of  employment 
Employment:  Percent* 

Preschool 2.5 

Elementary    '_'_     30' 8 

Secondary 33.5 

Undergraduate 20.  0 

Graduate 14.3 

Vocational 7. 1 

Handicapped  [ 3*8 


•Totals  more  than  100%  becfuse 
spondents  worked  in  more  tha^ 


th»y 


were 


n  the  Record, 


thi  y 


ederal  support 
by  local,  state 


undlng;  three, 

funding;  five, 

13  ot  familiar  or 

and   sixty   five 


Educators  were   asked   if 
had  worked  In  a  program  in   . 
funding  was  the  prime  source 
the  program.  Their  answers  w« 
53.2%  no,  and  6.6%  not  certal:  i 
and  two  tenths  (68.2)  percent  o: 
ents  were  employed   by   publii 
or   school   systems   and  31.8% 
sponsored  programs. 

Educators  were  asked  to  _^., 
activity  as  teacher,  admlnistrat  sr 
service.  The  answers  were  67.0  7, 
instructor,  26.6%  administrate^, 
support  services.  The  total  is 
because  some  respondents  divli^ed 
between  two  roles. 

In  terms  of  the  education 
celved  by  this  group  In  ^._, 
professional  responsibilities,  ... 
if  they  personally  had  received" 
support   during   that   period 
were:  yes,  36.2%,  no  60.8%,  andj3 
know. 

Since  people  were  being  aske  1 
future  funding  through  f eden  I 
spondents  were  asked,  "have 
evaluated    any   federally   suj. 
tional  program?"  Thirty-nine 
said  yes,  20.6%  said  no,  and  40. 
but  have  received  what  I  believt 
evaluation." 

There  were  a  few  Indlvlduaks 
2.0%,   who   categorically  rejected 
of  federal  aid  on  philosophical 
other  respondents  made  indivl 
tions  of  programs,  although  nol 
ents  Judged  each  program 

findings  and  analys  cs 

Educators  were  asked  to  give   . 
about  the  desire  for  the  f undir  g 
one  educational  programs  under 
category  of  "Education  for 
taged."  The  results  are 
Two. 


personally 

t^hlch  Federal 

of  financing 

40.3%  yes. 

Sixty-eight 

the  respond- 

Instltu  tions 

by  privately 

^escribe  their 
or  support 
%  teacher  or 
and  11.0% 
than  100  7o 
their  time 


V  hich  was  re- 

preparajtlon  for  their 

were  asked 

any  federal 

The   answers 

.0%  did  not 


tie 


HE  DISADVANTAGED 


K(  ipasis 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 
funds 


Stop  funding 


Reactiva  b 
funi  s 


27.2 
25.8 
16.4 
24.4 
15.2 
25.6 
34.4 
26.4 
16.1 
23.3 
26.1 
29.2 
28.3 
14.4 

16.9 
17.0 
19.2 
34.8 
29.9 
25.8 
26.0 


28.1 
24.4 

5.8 
29.2 
13.3 
29.2 
21.6 
23.3 
15.0 
35.3 
36.9 
28.1 
25.6 

7.5 

12.8 
12.6 
17.3 
27.1 
42.2 
33.7 
32.9 


5.6 
5.5 
15.8 
6.4 
6.9 
7.8 
7.5 
8.6 
8.6 
2.8 
5.0 
6.1 
6.9 
7.2 

5.8 
5.8 
7.1 
5.2 
6.3 
7.7 
6.0 


8.0 
17.2 
29.7 
18.6 
20.3 
20.3 
10.3 
12.5 
20.8 

6.4 
11.1 

9.7 
10.3 
22.2 

16.1 
8.2 

20.8 
6.0 
6.6 

11.8 
9.3 


12,  197S 


some  re- 
one  field. 


to  evaluate 

means,  re- 

personally 

supported   educa- 

0)  percent 

%  said,  "no, 

to  be  a  valid 


y  >u 


(}9.( 


less  than 

any  form 

grounds.  All 

indiv^uai  evalua- 

all  respond- 


a  Judgment 

of  twenty- 

the  general 

Dlsadvan- 

tabulated  in  Table 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 


O.S 

o" 

0' 

o' 

0 


30.6 
26.7 
32.2 
21.1 
43.9 
16.9 
26.1 
28.9 
39.4 
31.9 
20.8 
26.1 
28.1 
48.3 

48.1 
56.2 
35.3 
26.3 
14.5 
21.1 
25.2 
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If  we  measure  support  for  a  program  by 
combining  the  percent  of  respondents  sup- 
porting keeping  funding  as  is  with  those 
calling  for  an  increase  in  funds,  it  is  clear 
that  vocational  education  ranks  highest 
among  educational  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged which  Indiana  educators  feel 
will  represent  the  l>est  money  s[}ent  for  the 
best  results.  Almost  three  out  of  four 
(72.1%)  want  to  keep  funds  as  is  or  In- 
crease them,  with  42.2%  calling  for  an  in- 
crease. It  should  be  remembered  that  only 
7.1  %  of  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire 
were  working  in  the  vocational  education 
field;  therefore,  the  strong  support  of  voca- 
tional education  as  a  valuable  program  for 
the  disadvantaged  has  support  of  great  pro- 
portion outside  the  realm  of  the  vocational 
educator. 

A  number  of  other  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged received  high  support  as  meas- 


ured by  a  55.0%  to  66.0%  support  factor 
of  keeping  or  expanding  funding.  These  pro- 
grams are  Allied  Health  Professions,  Health 
and  Nutrition  Services,  Institutionalized 
Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children,  Local 
School  Assistance,  Migrant  Children,  Vet- 
erans Counseling,  Vocational  Education 
Work  Study,  and  Vocational  Education  Spe- 
cial Needs. 

Four  disadvantaged  programs  received  only 
about  fifty  percent  positive  support.  They 
were  the  Career  Opportunities  Program, 
Dropout  Prevention,  Headstart,  Health  Pro- 
fessions and  Nursing  Education.  Of  course, 
in  all  of  the  programs  mentioned  above,  if 
the  respondents  Indicating  they  were  not 
famUlar  with  or  had  no  opmion  about  a 
given  program  were  removed  from  the 
sample,  percentage  of  support  for  these  pro- 
grams reaches  a  higher  figure. 

All  other  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 

TABLE  3.— EARLY  CHILDHOCD  DEVELOPIWENT  PROGRAfiflS 


received  far  less  than  fifty  percent  support 
from  Indiana  educators.  These  programs  are 
Cuban  Refugee,  Student  Loans,  the  Follow 
Through  Program,  Incentive  Grants,  Talent 
Search,  ESE  .  Title  I,  Parts  B  and  C,  and 
Upward  Bound. 

Some  of  these  programs,  such  as  Follow 
Through,  Talent  Search  and  ESEA  Title  I  dis- 
played a  very  large  number  of  respondents 
who  did  not  know  about  these  programs,  or 
had  no  opinion  about  them. 

T^o  early  chUdbood  development  pro- 
grams were  among  those  rated  for  funding. 
The  first  was  funds  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  that  received  about  as  much  for 
keeping  or  mcreaslng  funds  as  for  reducmg 
or  stopping  funds.  The  second  program,  Ed- 
ucational Curriculum  Development,  received 
a  little  more  positive,  but  not  overwhelming, 
support.  Results  of  the  tabulation  of  the 
questionnaire  on  these  two  programs  Is 
shown  m  Table  Three. 


Name  of  program 


Keep  as  is 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 

funds     Stop  funding 


Reactivate 
funds 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 


Demonstration  projects 

Educational  curriculum  development. 


20.3 
20.5 


12.3 
15.3 


8.2 
9.3 


24.4 
19.7 


0.3 
.8 


34.5 
34.2 


Education  for  the  handicapped  also  was  treated  as  a  separate  educational  category  in  the  questionnaire.  Table  4  summarizes  the  results. 

TABLE  4.— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Name  of  program 


Keep  as  is 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 

funds     Stop  funding 


Reactivate       Not  familiar/ 
funds  no  opinion 


Deaf-blind  regional  centers 33  2 

Learning  disaoilities  research... 244 

Physical  education. __ " 29  0 

Teacher  and  teacher  aide  education 24  7 

Teacher  education " j/^  ^ 

Teacher  recruitment '""  216 

Vocational  education „  '  31  5 


40.3 
36.7 
12.3 
26.8 
19.5 
12.9 
35.1 


2.2 
4.1 
11.8 
10.4 
10.4 
14.5 
5.5 


1.9 
10.1 
17.3 
18.1 
19.2 
26.6 

6.8 


0.5 

21.9 

.3 

24.4 

.& 

29.0 

0 

20.0 

.S 

19.7 

0 

24.4 

.5 

20.5 

The  Deaf-Blind  Regional  Centers  received 
the  greatest  support  for  continued  fund- 
ing at  the  current  level  or  Increased  fund- 
ing. Two  other  programs.  Learning  Disabil- 
ities Research  and  Vocational  Education  for 
the  Handlcai^ed  also  received  major  sup- 
port. Still  supported  to  a  significant  extent, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  those  above  were 
Teacher  and  Teacher  Aide  Education.  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Teacher  Recruitment  re- 
ceived less  than  fifty  percent  support. 


Educational  research  was  another  area 
where  opinion  was  sought.  A  lot  of  educators 
had  no  opinion  or  were  not  familiar  with  pro- 
grams in  this  area.  No  program  had  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  respondent  sup- 
porting continuing  funding  at  the  current 
level  or  Increasing  funds  when  the  "no 
opinions"  were  also  counted.  Without  this 
group,  however,  high  support  was  given  to 
Curriculum  Development  and  to  Basic  Re- 
search and  Development  Projects.  Manpower 

TABLE  5.-  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Development,  which  has  its  counterpart  In 
the  Department  of  Labor,  received  more 
support  than  lack  of  support,  but  not  a  great 
deal  more.  This  was  also  true  of  Computer 
Applications  and  Computing  Services.  There 
was  more  lack  of  support  than  support  for 
Institutional  Centers  to  Aid  Foreign  Devel- 
opment. Table  Five  details  the  questionnaire 
results  In  this  group  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 


Name  of  program 


Keep  as  is 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 

funds     Stop  funding 


Reactivate 
funds 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 


Basic  research  and  development  projects 

Computer  applications  and  computing  service. .  _ 

Curriculum  development 

Institutional  centers  to  aid  foreign  development. 

Manpower  development 

Smithsonian  Institution  program 


25.3 

18.6 

8.9 

16.4 

0.3 

30.6 

22.2 

12.8 

11.7 

17.5 

0 

35.8 

27.8 

18.6 

7.5 

19.2 

.3 

26.7 

15.3 

8.1 

12.8 

23.6 

.3 

40.0 

20.6 

15.0 

10.0 

15.8 

.3 

38.3 

23.3 

12.2 

8.9 

9.2 

.3 

46.1 

Educational  Equipment  and  Resources 
were  also  evaluated  by  Indiana  educators  in 
terms  of  next  year's  funding  levels.  Funding 
for  Audio-Visual  Materials,  Federal  Surplus 
Property,  and  Television  received  the  greatest 


support.  On  the  subject  of  funds  for  Non- 
profit Private  School  Loans,  respondents  were 
equally  divided.  In  the  three  areas  of  educa- 
tional nuclear  programs,  more  than  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  had  no  opinion  or 

TABLE  6.— EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  RESOURCES 


were  not  famUlar  with  the  programs.  Again, 
those  with  opinions  were  about  equally 
divided  between  support  and  lack  of  support. 
Table  Six  details  the  results. 


Name  of  program 


Keep  as  is 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 
funds 


Stop  funding 


Reactivate 
funds 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 


Audiovisual  materials . 31.2  ig.7  103 

Federal  surplus  property 1 zi.%  139  75 

Nonprofit  private  school  loans '.  17.5  17.0  7^5 

Nuclear  equipment,  grants  of  used '  17.3  5  8  9  5 

Nuclear  reactor  fuel  cycling  assistant 15.6  6.7  7.2 

Nuclear  reactor  sharing .  15.6  7  0  7  8 

Television. " """"""'  23.1  15.3  9.5 


17.0 
12.8 
26.5 
15.9 
16.2 
15.3 

a.  2 


0.3 

0 
.3 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.3 


22.6 
37.9 
31.2 
50.7 
54.0 
54.0 
30.6 
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Pr»„I!?.  1"*I"f«»»"*  had  a  special  category  set  aside  for  opinion  abo 
Prevention.  This  received  major  support  as  Indlcatwl  in  Table  Seven 
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educational  media  and  audio-visual  aids  ir 


It 


TABLE  7.-DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  MEO  A  AND  AUDIOVISUAL  AIDS 


Name  of  program 


:e«p  as  is 


Dru{  abuse  prevention. 


Educational   Personnel    Development   has 
been  a  major  effort  of  federally  supported 


activity  in  recent  years  and 
tors  were  aslced  to  evaluate 


TABLE  8.- EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEV  LOPMENT 


Name  of  program 


eepasis 


College  teacher  followstiips 

Criminal  justice  (acuity  " 

Humanities  seminars  and  institutes 

Language  and  area  study '_'/_ 

Physical  fitness  clinics " 

Teacher  training,  minority  clinics. 

Training  of  teacher  trainers 

Vocational  education 


All  of  these  programs  received  more  posi- 
tive than  negative  support,  although  several 
had  almost  as  much  negative  reaction. 
Again,  Vocational  Education  was  the  field 
with  outstanding  support.  The  second  high- 


est   support    was    for   Mino  ity   Clinics    for 
Teacher-Training. 

Three  programs  in  Educalional  Exchange 
were  evaluated.  Two  were  th  s  so-called  Pul- 
brlght  programs  and  each  received  major 
support.  The   third  prograif   generated  re- 

TABLE  9.- EDUCATIONAL  EXCH/AgE  PROGRAMS 


Name  of  program 


t  up  as  is 


Fulbright,  graduate  students 

Fulbrighl.  professors  and  research  sTudents. 
U.S.  research  in  excess  currency  countries... 


The  last  group  of  programs  upon  which 
Judgment  was  made  deals  with  educational 
facilities.  All  five  programs  evaluated  received 
more  support  than  lack  of  support.  Disaster 
Relief  received  the  greatest  backing,  with 
65.2';    of   ail   respondents   favoring  keeping 


funding  as  is  or  increasing  it. , 
were  closely  grouped  in  theii 
were  Community  College 
lege  and  University  Construction 
Surplus   Property   Donations 
fected   Areas   funding   receivfd 


TABLE  10.     EDUCATIONAL  I  HCILITIES 


Name  of  program 


Community  college  construction 
College  and  university  construction. 

Oisasler  relief 

Federal  surplus  property  donations. 
Federally  affected  areas 


CONCLUSION 

The  first  apparent  fact  Is  that  Indiana 
educators  are  not  willing  to  discontinue  fed- 
eral iavolvement  In  a.sslsting  in  the  funding 
of  educational  programs.  Almost  every  pro- 
gram exhibited  a  degree  of  support  which 
exceeded  th.it  for  ending  funding  or  de- 
creasing funding.  Vocational  education  was 
more  strongly  sxipported  than  any  other 
type  of  procram. 

Educators  were  highly  selective  in  their 
support.  Some  well  known  programs  of  re- 
cent years,  such  as  Head  Start,  did  not  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  support  which  some  ad- 
vocates would  have  predicted.  In  the  case 
of  Head  Start,  the  problem  may  not  be  so 
much  a  lack  of  desire  to  support  preschool 
programs  as  it  may  be  a  reaction  to  research 
which  questions  the  long  range  impact  of 
this  particular  program. 

Many  programs  generated  a  third  or  more 
respondents  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
program  or  had  no  opinion.  Part  of  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  wide  range  of 
educators,  from  preschool  to  graduate  level 
higher  education,  were  asked  to  judge  all 
programs    which    covered    this    same    wide 


range.  It  is  to  be  expected  tliat  elementary 
school  teachers  may  not  wa  nt  to  offer  an 
opinion  about  Nuclear  React*  r  Sharing.  The 
converse  may  be  the  case  ir  terms  of  pre- 
school or  elementary  progran  s  evaluated  by 
college  level  educators. 

Using   this  opinion   survey 
to  get  clues  about  future  t 
given  educational  programs 
correctly    follow   the   vlewpoiit 
educators.  Caution  must  be 
ever.  A  good  example  of  this 
played  by  the  last  item  of  the 
Federally  Affected  Areas.  A 

educators  iiad  no  ophiion, 

is  added   to   those   who   wan 
decrease  funding,  one  could 
61.6' r  of  Indiana  educators 
did  not  care  about  the  prog 
it    is    luiderstood    that    the 
major  effect  upon  less  than 
the  school  systems  in  Indian  i 
understand  an  apparent  lack 
the  other  hand,  if  the  que 
were    only    asked    of    those 
where  the  program  has  majo; 
whelming  support  would  be 


an  1 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease  Reacti' 

funds     Stop  funding 


I  ate 


fu  ids 


29.7 


39.2 


4.4 


9.4 


1.3 


Indiana  Educa-     for  futtu-e  funding.  Table 
these  programs      evaluation. 


Elgit  shows  this 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 

funds      Stop  funding 


Reactit  ite 


fu 


23.3 
21.1 
19.2 
22.2 
26.4 
19.2 
20.6 
29.4 


16.1 
18.1 
19.7 
16.9 
13.3 
25.0 
18.9 
34.2 


13.6 
6.4 
11.7 
10.8 
13.1 
6,9 
8.6 
6.1 


22.8 
15.0 
20.3 
19.7 
21.4 
19.7 
22.8 
6.9 


3 

8 

.6 


sponses  of  no  opinion  or  not  [familiar  with 
the  program  from  almost  half  of  the  re- 
spondents, but  more  than  half  who  did  have 
an  opinion  wanted  to  cut  fu  idlng  or  stop 
funding.  These  programs  an  detailed  in 
Table  Nine. 


32.0 
27.6 
10.9 


I ncrease 
funds 


21.4 
21.2 
11.9 


Decrease 

funds     Stop  funding 


Reactiv  te 
fuids 


10.0 
10.3 
10.6 


15.9 
17.3 
19.8 


Its 

8 


Three  programs 

support.  They 

Construction,  Col- 

,  and  Federal 

Federally  Af- 

much   more 


support  than  did  stopping  or 
ing,  but  about  four  in  ten 
not  familiar  with   the  progra)  n 
opinion.    These    programs   are 
I'able  Ten. 


K  epasis 


Increase 
funds 


Decrease 

funds     Stop  funding 


Reactivi  le 
fun  Is 


22.3 
26.7 
44.0 
28.4 
29.2 


27.3 
22.6 
21.2 
20.1 
9.2 


11.9 

17.0 
3.9 
4.5 
6.1 


16.7 
17.0 
4.2 
11.4 
12.8 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNllENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 


a  Id  : 


Is  rge 


it  is  possible 
appropriations  for 
in  the  main, 
of    Indiana 
xerclsed,  how- 
caution  is  dis- 
uestionnaire — 
number  of 
if  this  group 
ed  to  stop  or 
conclude  that 
1  'ere  against  or 
But,  when 
1  rogram   has   a 
;en  percent  of 
it  is  easy  to 
3f  support.  On 
of  support 
chool    systems 
impact,  over- 
vident. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent 
the  Senate  completes  its  fa- 
it stand  in  adjouiTiment  u 
tomonow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


.  M 


quoi 


.  President, 

um. 
.  The  clerk 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescihded 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICqR,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


.Ml 


thst 


12,  1973 

Drug  Abuse 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 


16.9 


ds 


Not  familiar/ 
no  opinion 

24.2 
38.9 

28.9 
30.3 
25.8 
28.9 
28  3 
27  8 


Notlamilisr' 
no  opinion 


19.8 
22.8 
46.5 


r^uclng  fund- 
were 
or  had  no 
displayed    in 


resi  ondents 


NotfamiliBr' 
no  opinion 


21.4 
16.4 
26.5 
35.4 
42.6 


M  •.  President, 
that,   when 

u^iness  today, 
til  10  a.m. 


.  President, 
the  order 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
APRIL  16,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  know,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


exceed  15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
two  aforementioned  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  three  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  resxraie  its  consider- 
ation of  S.  352. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ators    may    formulate    their   schedules 
accordingly. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  TUESDAY,  APRIL  17, 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Monday 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday,  April  17, 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 :  10 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  April  13.  1973.  at  10  ajn. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  TO  10  A.M.  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  18.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjoiunment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS AND  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized tmder  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not  to 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to 
be  followed  by  the  jxmior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  352.  There  is  no  time  agreement  on 
that  bill.  Yea-and-nay  votes  can  be  an- 
ticipated on  amendments  thereto.  I  am 
reasonably  assured  that  there  will  be 
amendments  offered  which  wotild  require 
yea-and-nay  votes. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  next 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  prior 
to  the  recess  for  the  Eastern  weekend. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next.  The 
unfinished  business,  S.  352,  will  continue 
to  be  before  the  Senate,  and  amendments 
may  be  offered  thereto.  Tabling  motions, 
of  coLirse,  are  in  order,  as  are  motions  to 
recommit,  refer,  and  so  forth.  So  Sen- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  12,  1973: 

Depabtment  of  State 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  ind  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  CjTJrus. 

WUliam  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Philippines. 

U.S.  District  Cousts 

Albert  G.  Schatz,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
vice  Richard  A.  Dier,  deceased. 

Department  or  Justice 

James  L.  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

In  the  U.S.  Ant  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  George  J.  Eade,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Mechunes,  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Roman  Catholic  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Lord  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
stand  here  in  Your  presence  today,  and 
with  humble  hearts,  beseech  that  in  Your 
divine  wisdom.  You  will  guide  and  direct 
the  proceedings  of  this  augtist  body. 
Bless  our  country  and  these  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  they 
may  always  display  a  just  and  charitable 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world  may 
benefit  by  their  profoimd  decisions. 

Make  them  ever  conscious  of  the 
solemn  duties  which  You  have  imposed 
on  them,  so  that  in  all  humility  and  trust, 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  of  all  hu- 
manity may  walk  in  the  pathway  of 
peace  and  charity  for  all  mankind.  Make 
them  ever  mindful  of  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  who  tells  us:  "Unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  wfio 
build  it;  unless  the  Lord  guard  the  city. 


in  vain  does  the  guard  keep  watch." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the   Senate   had  passed   without 


amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September,  1973,  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day": 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May,  1973,  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15,  1973,  as  "National  Clean 
Water  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  Is  requested : 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  May  6,  1973,  as  "National  His- 
toric Preservation  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  AprU  16,  1973,  as 
"Jim  Thorpe  Day." 
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THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  J. 
MECHUNES 


(Mr.  EILBERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  Kn.BERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Father  Mechimes  for  his 
most  inspirational  prayer. 

I  Invited  Father  Mechunes  to  deliver 
the  Invocation  today  because  I  believe  he 
represents  a  spirit  and  a  feeling  that  Is 
all  too  lacking  in  our  Nation  and  all  over 
the  world  today. 

During  his  36  years  as  a  priest  In 
the  Philadelphia  archdiocese,  Father 
Mechunes  has  been  the  leader  of  charity 
drives  in  every  parish  In  which  he  has 
served. 

Presently  he  Is  an  associate  rector  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  In  my  district 
in  northeast  Philadelphia. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Near 
East  Welfare  Association  and  he  is  In 
charge  of  the  parish  clothing  drive  and 
the  Catholic  charities  appeal. 

Father  Mechunes  Is  a  man  whose  life 
Is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  others.  He 
is  continually  reaching  out  to  help  as 
many  people  as  he  can  with  no  thought 
of  reward  for  himself. 

All  of  us  in  northeast  Philadelphia  are 
proud  of  this  dedicated  man  and  we  hope 
he  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 


NATIONAL  CATASTROPHIC  DIS- 
ASTER INSURANCE 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  what  I  call  the  national 
catastrophic  disaster  insurance  bill.  It 
will  be  two  bills,  because  of  the  House 
rules  which  call  for  only  25  cosponsors 
on  a  bill.  So  far  there  will  be  50  cospon- 
sors. Of  course,  it  will  be  a  duplicate  bill. 

The  title  speaks  for  itself,  the  national 
cataistrophic  disaster  Insurance  bill. 


FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE    REPORTS 

fMr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

.  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  occasion,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  to  remind  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  designated  employees  of  thi» 
House  that  April  30  is  the  deadline  for 
the  filing  of  financial  disclosui-e  reports 
for  the  calendar  year  1972,  as  provided 
in  House  rule  XLIV. 

The  forms  for  these  reports  were  sent 
earlier  this  year  to  all  Members,  officers, 
professional  staff  members  of  commit- 
tees, and  to  employees  designated  by 
Members  and  committee  chairmen. 

I  call  attention  to  the  approaching 
deadline  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  filings.  To  all  who  are  required  to 
file,  I  would  urge  that  you  get  yoiir  re- 
ports to  the  committee  office  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  Processing  of  the 
reports,  Issuance  of  receipts  therefor,  and 
other  routine  require  considerable  time 


and  effort.  So,  in  the 
ing  an  11th -hour  rush 
ings  by  those  who  have 
with  the  rule. 

Additional  forms,  if 
with  any  guidance  that 
are  available  from  the 


nterest  of  avoid- 
I  urge  early  fll- 
not  yet  complied 
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needed,  together 
may  be  required, 
lommittee's  staff. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITAL 
BILL 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  af  d  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  made  it  amply  clean  that  it  Intends  to 
terminate  inpatient  services  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  on  July  1.  1973. 
In  the  case  of  the  hosjltal  In  Seattle— 
and  I  am  siu-e  In  virtlally  every  other 
hospital  involved— this  {action  would  re- 
sult in  vast  deterioration  of  care  to  the 
people  of  the  Seattle  jcommunity,  and 
even  HEW  estimates  hat  the  cost  of 
care  would  skyrocket  l  o  a  level  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  p  -ice  of  care  pro- 
vided in  the  PubUc  He  ilth  Service  hos- 
pital. 

It  is  clear  that  HEW  Is  only  interested 
In  ridding  Itself  of  tl:  e  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  irresp  ;ctive  of  the  true 
cost  and  Irrespective  of  the  cries  of  dis- 
may from  the  communl  ties  and  patients 
that  would  be  without  t  le  services  of  the 
hospitals. 

I  am  strongly  opposec 
are    my    colleagues    ft  Dm    Washington 
State.  We  are  introdudng  this  legisla- 
tion today  to  insure  tha  , 
pital  remains  open  and 


thorized  and  appropris  ted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  operation  o  the  hospital  and 
its  programs  Is  used  fo  r  those  purposes 
specified  by  Congress.  1^  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington State,  Mr.  Macni  son,  is  introduc- 
ing the  same  legislation. 

I  know  that  my  colleigues  whose  dis- 
tricts are  affected  by  th  b  impending  clo- 
sure are  as  concerned  aa  we  are  about  the 
situation.  I  will  be  gla  1  to  reintroduce 
tills  legislation  and  invite  them  to  join 
us  by  including  their  hoi  pitals  in  this  bill 
and  adding  their  namis  as  cosponsors. 


PERMISSION   FOR 
ARMED    SERVICES 
PORT  ON  S.  1494 


Spea  ter 


th! 
ha 'e 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr. 
imous  consent  that 
Armed  Services  may 
tonight  to  file  its  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objectiiln 


TRADE   BILL    STEP 
FILLING      PROMIS]  ! 
SPHERE 


(Mr.  PASCELL  aske< 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.     FASCELL.     Mri 
"Trade  Reform  Act  of 


to  this  siction.  as 


the  Seattle  hos- 
that  money  au- 


CPMMITTEE   ON 
TO    FILE    RE- 


I  ask  unan- 
Commlttee  on 
until  midnight 
on  S.  1494. 

objection  to 
;entleman    from 


tl  lere 


i'OWARD   FUL- 
TO     HEMI- 


and  was  given 
he  House  for  1 
extend  his  re- 


ard 


Speaker,    the 
973"  which  was 


introduced  yesterday  siould  be  wel- 
comed by  our  friends  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  It  Is  the  first  substantive 
step  toward  fulfilling  our  promise  to  the 
nations  of  this  hemlapiere  that  the 
United  States  would  see  c  a  world  sys- 
tem of  generalized  tariff  preferences  for 
the  developing  nations. 

The  new  proposed  tra<le  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  tie  our  neighb  >rs  to  the  south 
to  a  "Yankee  dollar"  maiket.  Rather,  by 
offering  a  willingness  to  join  with  our  in- 
dustrial trading  partners  in  Eiu-ope  and 
Asia  in  extending  a  gener  ilized  system  of 
duty-free  tariff  treatment  of  their  in- 
creasingly important  manufactured  and 
semimanufactured  prodiicts,  it  helps 
open  not  only  the  U.S.  msjrket,  but  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  markets  is  well,  to  these 
export  earners  of  neediid  foreign  ex- 
change. 

It  discourages  colonial  or  neocolonial 


market  li^gemony  and  s(i 
preferences  which  are  as 


to  Latin  American  expoits  as  to  North 


American  in  the  industr 
of  the  world. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  tiie  direction  of 
inter- American  economic 
a  basis  of  equality. 


OPEN  WARFARE  ON 
FARMERS 


called  reverse 
discriminatory 


alized  markets 


partnership  on 


AMERICAN 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  dnd  was  given 
permission  to  address  tie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extt  nd  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spealer,  speaking  to 
the  directors  of  the  Advejrtising  Council 
in  Los  Angeles  yesterday.  Dr.  John  Dun- 
lop,  Chairman  of  Presldeiit  Nixon's  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  challeiged  American 
farmers  to  open  warfare. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
he  warned  farmers  agairst  withholding 
their  cattle  from  market,  asserting  that 
since  January  the  volume  of  cattle  sales 
has  gone  down  20  to  25  ])ercent. 

We  know,  he  said,  "ths  t  this  is  partly 
deliberate." 

He  predicted  that  cattle  will  start 
moving  to  market  in  greater  volume  in 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks  ev  en  if  the  meat 
boycott  means  lower  price  i. 

But  if  cattle  withholdin  %  continues,  he 
warned  that  "We  will  hav  b  to  act."  Dun- 
lop  did  not  spell  out  what  force  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  long  ago  questioned  the 
presence  of  anyone  in  th  j  White  House 
who  has  a  real  imderstan<  ing  of  agricul- 
ture, and  I  predict  here  a  ad  now  that  if 
President  Nixon  and/or  hi  5  advisers  want 
open  warfare  with  Ameri<  a's  farmers  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  try  to  force  these 
farmers  to  mai-ket  their  i  roducts  at  the 
whim  of  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  yet  Russia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spesker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yieU  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  tliis:  If  I  have  a  farm— and  I 
have  a  hundred  cows  on  my  farm,  and 
have  enough  grass  to  feed  them.  Is  some- 
body going  to  tell  me  tha  I  have  to  sell 
them  whether  I  want  to  o  ■  not?  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  will  put  up  with  that,  Dr. 
Dimlop  notwithstanding. 
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MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  CONGRESS 
MUST  TAKE  A  STRONG  ROLE  IN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  ©"NEIIiL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  smd 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  trade  legislation  of  unprece- 
dented scope.  He  is  asking  for  a  vast  new 
delegation  of  congressional  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  Executive. 

Plainly,  the  United  States  will  face  its 
most  important  trade  negotiations  this 
fall  since  World  War  II.  But  we  must 
remember  in  our  delilieratlons  that  the 
power  the  President  seeks  would  partake 
substantially  of  the  Congress'  constitu- 
tional responsibilities — for  the  raising  of 
revenues,  the  review  of  foreign  policy, 
and  the  domestic  welfare. 

We  are  dealing  once  again  with  the 

doctrine  of  shared  powers.  It  Is  the  same 

istlon  that  has  arisen  because  of  the 

esident's  attempt  to  appropriate  unto 
himself  vast  tracts  of  authority  on 
domestic  matters — particularly  spending 
priorities. 

In  both  Instances,  the  answer  Is  the 
same.  The  power  is  meant  to  be  shared 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature. 

I  was  glad  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
President  made  such  a  point  of  em- 
phasizing that  his  trade  bill  was  drafted 
in  consultation  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  was  heartened  to  hear  that  he 
promises  continuing  consultation  on 
trade. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rvdes  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  that  we  imve  been 
informed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  supple- 
mental bill  today  to  provide  some  $800 
million  for  student  assistance  in  higher 
education  institutions. 


BEEF  CONTROVERSY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  controversy  concerning 
beef,  I  noticed  a  chorus  of  people  who 
claimed  to  be  concerned  about  beef  sup- 
pUes  yesterday,  said  we  ought  to  stop  In- 
ternational trade  In  beef. 

I  thought  the  Members  might  be  In- 


terested to  know  that  in  January  and 
February  our  imports  of  beef  were  $233.1 
million,  while  oiu:  exports  were  $9.4  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  our  imports  were 
about  25  times  as  much  as  our  exports. 
This  shows  how  much  misinformation 
is  being  distributed  to  justify  restraints 
on  beef  sales. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  (XTRRENCY  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  6370  TO  EXTEND 
REGULATION  Q.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
APRIL   14 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  on  Saturday,  April  14,  to  file 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  6370.  to 
extend  reg\ilation  Q  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCTY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6452,  TO  AMEND 
THE  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
APRIL   16 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  on  Monday,  April  16,  to  file 
the  committee  report  on  HJl.  6452,  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1969.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  TROOPS  IN  ITALY 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  United  States  spent  $141  million  for 
maintenance  of  troops  in  Italy.  To  have 
provided  pure  water  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States  would  have  cost  $120 
million  above  the  $30  million  spent  prior 
to  December  19,  1972. 

Does  this  administration  place  the  de- 
fense of  Italy  above  provision  of  pure 
water  for  the  rural  areas  of  these  United 
States?  Does  it  make  commonsense  to 
maintain  10.000  troops  in  Italy,  or  215.- 

000  troops  in  Germany?  False  logic  has 
been  submitted  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
maintain  these  troops  overseas  than  in 
the  United  States. 

The  statement  is  Incorrect.  It  does 
cost  more,  and  every  dollar  spent  over- 
seas increases  our  tremendous  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  If  maintenance  of 
troops  abroad  continues,  within  a  year 

1  submit  a  third  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
Is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

If  you  are  for  economy  and  for 
strengthening  the  American  dollar,  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  save  billions.  By 
starting  removal  of  these  troops,  this 
purpose  can  be  su:complished,  and  to  do 
so  makes  commonsense. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  OFFICE 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CIALS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  342,  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  342 

Resolved,  That,  tintU  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  effective  April  1,  1973.  there  shaU  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
for  office  i>ersonnel  and  for  rental  ot  lease 
of  necessary  equipment  for  ti>e  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  office  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  foUovring  per  annum  amounts: 

( 1 )  The  Speaker,  $40,000. 

(2)  The  majority  leader.  $30,000. 

(3)  The  minority  leader,  $30,000. 

(4)  The  majority  whip,  $30,000. 

(5)  The  minority  whip,  $30,000. 

(6)  The  chief  deputy  majority  whip, 
$40,000. 

(7)  The  chief  deputy  minority  whip, 
$40,000.  Such  amounts  shall  be  In  addition 
to  all  other  amounts  to  which  such  officials 
may  be  entitled. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  whether 
there  are  copies  of  this  resolution  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  yield,  I  would  state  that  there  are 
copies  available.  I  have  several  copies 
right  here  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  propose  to  take  some  time  to  ex- 
plain what  this  resolution  does? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
does  propose  to  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  res- 
olution which  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  au- 
thorizing to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  additional  sums  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  offices 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  which  would  include  office  per- 
sonnel and  rental  or  lease  of  necessary 
equipment  for  the  conducting  of  the 
business  of  the  House.  This  rental  lan- 
guage is  in  the  resolution  because  it  has 
been  unclear  whether  they  do  have  the 
authority,  as  the  Members  do.  to  lease  or 
rent  certain  equipment  to  conduct  their 
offices. 

The  leadership  have  indicated  that 
they  need  additional  sums. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
inadequacy  and  the  Inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
bureaucracy  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  committee  beUeves  that  this  would 
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enable  our  leadership  to  better  function 
in  conducting  tlie  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
six  Members  of  the  House,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  consider  it  to  be 
more  than  that,  because  I  think  every 
Member  relies  to  a  degree  upon  the  lead- 
ership on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  For  ex- 
ample, we  rely  on  whip  communications, 
whip  notices,  to  keep  us  apprised  of 
what  business  is  coming  up,  at  least  it 
enables  them  to  put  out  the  whip  notices 
so  that  we  may  have  ample  notice  as  to 
when  there  is  a  vote  on  a  question  to  be 
had,  and  also  so  that  we  can  be  on  the 
floor  for  certain  amendments.  So  I  would 
say  that  in  that  sense  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  a  benefit  for  the  House  and  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  permit  me,  let  me  say  that  I 
now  see  that  there  are  seven  instead  of 
six  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Evidently  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  not  turned  the  page  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  see  there  is  an  addi- 
tional one  so  that  there  are  seven  of  the 
House  leadership.  However,  I  doubt  that 
even  with  a  few  more  employees  they 
can  cope  with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  hope  they  are  going  to 
add  some  new  employees  and  procure 
some  new  equipment. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  Member,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  want  to 
authorize  money  that  is  going  toward  an 
Improved  whip  call  which  will  automati- 
cally call  every  Member's  office  when  an 
Important  vote  is  coming  up.  I  hope  that 
some  of  this  money,  and  I  believe  it  is.  Is 
going  to  be  used  for  equipment  to  better 
enable  these  gentlemen  to  conduct  their 
various  offices. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  perhaps  am  a  little  bit 
lax  as  far  as  my  explanation  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  would  wish  that  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Prledel,  were  here  to  explain 
the  resolution  because  he  could  probably 
do  it  better  than  I  can,  but  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  imder  the  circiunstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  he  is  coming 
through  loud  and  clear  in  behalf  of  this 
resolution. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  not  had  any  criticism  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  insofar 
as  notification  is  concerned.  I  am  pretty 
well  notified  as  to  what  is  going  on  with 
the  present  number  of  personnel.  And 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question,  because  I  am  sure  he  is  fully 
aware  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  where  the 
additional  personnel  are  going  to  be  lo- 
cated around  here.  We  are  told  on  every 
hand  that  space  is  at  a  premium,  and  we 
are  also  told  on  every  hand  that  parking 
space  is  at  a  premium,  and  when  you  are 
going  to  beef  up  the  personnel  then  it 
is  only  going  to  compound  these  prob- 
lems. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  say  this — and  I 


ttis 


If  no  one 
to  pursue 
ei^iployees  here 
^ch  day  who 
times  are 
the  leader- 
employees 
House  rather 
expen<  iture  for  ad- 


thjt 
tie 


tlie 


sai^ 
that 
taxps  yers 
ar  ged 
oie 


tJ 


am  not  going  to  pursue 
else  is  going  to,  I  am  not  go^ng 
it,  but  I  see  a  good  many 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
at  times  are  busy,  and  at  ot|ier 
not  busy.  I  would  think 
ship   could   draw   upon 
presently  employed  by  the 
than  going  into  this 
ditional  employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad 
brought  that  up.  Let  me 
tleman  that  in  one  case 
this  wUl  not  cost  the 
dime,  because  I  have  am 
whip  on  our  side  to  absorb 
ployees  who  is  being  paid  o 
tingent  fund  at  large  and 
his  payroll,  so  for  that  monty 
a    bookkeeping    transactio  a 
gentleman  will  have  a  job 
have  an  office,  and  he  will 
work,  and  he  will  just  be  m^ved 
payroll  to  another. 

The  gentleman  and  I 
of  the  Parking  Committee 
can  aiuiounce — or  I  can  wi 
man's  concurrence — that 
employees  around  here  as 
is  concerned  are  on  a  catch 
can  basis  to  find  their  owi 
about  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is 
will  say  to  the  gentleman 
his  statement  that  some  of 
is  going  to  be  absorbed 
am  always  thankful  for  sn^U 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say 
man  that — which  he  knoi^s 
read  the  paper — the  House 
tion  Subcommittee  under 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNUNzio) 
ished  some  49  jobs  arouni  1 
were  nonessential  jobs. 

So  if  these  7  are 
come  up  with  a  net  gain  of 
and  I  believe  the  leadership 
to  the  tools  they  believe 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakei 
gentleman. 

Mr.  -HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker 
previous  question  on  the 

The  previous  question 

The  resolution  was 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w 
table. 
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TO 

]  973.  as  "JIM 


AUTHORIZING  THE 
PROCLAIM  APRIL  16, 
THORPE  DAY" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  R  s.  73)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  p;  oclaim  April 
16,  1973,  as  "Jim  Thorpe  D  ly." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemi  n  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Sena  e  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  73 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  iid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uni  ed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemb  ed.  That,  (1) 
In  recognition  of  Jim  lliorp  i  having  been 
chosen  the  greatest  athlete  ii    the  first  half 


the 


of  the  twentieth  century  by 
Press,  (2)   In  appreciation  for  the 
of  excellence  set  by  Jim  Thorpe 
taught   all   Americans  to  recog  lize 
nate  dignity  of  their  fellow  citlze  a 
lean    Indian,     (3)     in    recognition 
Thorpe's  example  of  overcomln; 
economic  barriers  to  achieve  exuellence 
blazing  a  traU  for  other  talenjed 
Americans,  and  (4)    In  honor 
nition  Jim  Thorpe  brought  to  a|l 
with  his  triumph  at  the  1912 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
sue    a   proclamation   designating 
1973,  as  "Jim  Thorpe  Day",  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Stated 
such  day  with  appropriate  cen 
activities. 
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The  Senate  joint  resolution 
dered  to  be  read  a  third  timp 
the  third  time,  and  passed, 
tion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
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CaliJ  omia 


GENERAL  LEAVl  I 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
all  Members  may  have  5  legii  iative 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
joint  resolution  just  passed 
73), 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  STATUS  OP 
COMMITTEES    IN 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENTt   OP   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befor^  the  House 
the  following  message  fromi  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  Eiccompany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United 

In  accordance  with  the 
Sec.  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advjisory 
mittee  Act,  the  report  on 
advisory  committees  in  1972 
fonvarded. 

RichaAd 
The  White  House,  April  42, 
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JOB  SECURITY  ASSISTANi  :E  ACT  OP 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  93-83) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  tl  e  President 
of  the  United  States;  whicli  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committ  se  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unite  i  States : 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  live  by  the 
old  saw,  a  sunny  day  remaiis  the  best 
time  to  fix  a  leaky  roof.  Tha  is  why  to- 
day— with  civilian  employment  in  the 
American  economy  at  an  all-  ;ime  record 
high  of  83.9  million  workers,  p^ith  a  solid 
business  expansion  continuing,  and  with 
the  rate  of  imemployment  down  to  5 
percent  and  likely  to  decline  i  still  further 
this  year — I  am  requesting  pr(  »mpt  action 
by  the  Congress  on  several  rel  orms  In  our 
unemployment  insurance  system. 
The  principles  behind  my  proposals 
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were  originally  advanced  as  part  of  my 
unemployment  Insurance  package  almost 
four  years  ago.  Most  of  that  package  be- 
came law  m  August,  1970,  when  I  signed 
the  far-reaching  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.  At  that  time  cover- 
age w£is  extended  to  some  6  million  jobs 
which  had  never  before  been  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance;  a  much- 
needed  provision  for  extended  benefits 
triggered  automatically  at  high  unem- 
ployment levels  was  added  to  the  system; 
and  basic  financial  and  administrative 
improvements  were  effected.  In  all,  these 
were  the  most  significant  improvements 
ever  made  In  our  system  of  assistance  for 
persons  between  jobs  since  that  system 
was  established  in  1935. 

Left  unfulfilled  In  the  1970  legislation, 
however,  were  several  important  objec- 
tives on  this  Administration's  agenda  for 
working  Americans.  The  Job  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973,  which  we  are  pro- 
posing to  the  Congress  today  would  meet 
those  objectives  by  making  three  major 
changes  in  our  imemployment  insurance 
system: 
— First,  it  would  establish  minimum 
benefit  standards  for  the  States,  pro- 
viding an  adequate  level  of  benefits 
to  all  workers  who  are  covered  by 
the  system. 
— ^It  would  also  extend  coverage  for  the 
first  time  to  most  farm  employees. 
— Finally,  It  would  set  up  strong  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  neutrality  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
during  industrial  disputes. 

GUARANTEEING  AN  ADEQUATE  LEVEL  OF  BENEFTrS 

A  properly  designed  system  of  imem- 
ployment insurance  should  serve  a  dual 
purpose — both  helping  to  tide  individual 
workers  financially  over  the  periods  when 
they  are  without  a  job,  and  stabilizing 
the  economy  as  a  whole  by  helping  make 
up  for  wage  losses  which  would  otherwise 
cut  consumer  purchasing  power  and  ac- 
celerate business  downturns. 

But  effective  performance  of  both  of 
these  functions  depends  on  the  provision 
of  benefits  which  are  adequate  in  rela- 
tion to  a  worker's  usual  weeldy  wage.  It 
is  generally  accepted  that  unemployment 
benefits  are  inadequate  unless  they  are 
equal  to  at  least  half  what  workers  would 
be  earning  if  employed.  Othen^ise,  fami- 
lies relying  on  the  benefits  will  too  often 
be  unable  to  meet  their  basic,  nondefer- 
rable  living  expenses,  and  communities 
hit  by  unemployment  will  find  that  ag- 
gregate benefits  are  too  little  to  have  a 
significant  counter-recessionary  impact. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  the  setting 
of  formulas  to  determine  minimum  and 
maximum  benefit  levels  is  largely  the 
province  of  the  individual  States.  On 
paper,  most  States  do  promise  the  unem- 
ployed worker  a  benefit  equal  to  one- 
half  his  usual  weekly  wage.  But  many  of 
them  also  place  unrealistically  low  ceil- 
ings on  maximum  benefit  amounts,  ren- 
dering the  guarantee  meaningless  for  a 
large  percentage  of  workers,  especially 
family  breadwinners.  In  fact,  more  than 
two-fifths  of  all  workers  now  covered  by 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system  find 
their  benefits  limited  by  State  ceilings  at 
a  level  below  the  half-pay  ostensibly 
guaranteed  them. 

In  my  July,  1969,  unemployment  Insur- 


ance reform  proposals  to  the  Congress, 
I  asked  for  action  by  the  States  them- 
selves to  remedy  this  serious  deficiency. 
I  suggested  that  the  maximum  benefit 
ceiling  in  each  State  be  raised  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  average  wage  of  that 
State's  covered  workers.  The  goal  was  to 
provide  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  Na- 
tion's insured  work  force  half -pay  or  bet- 
ter when  unemployed. 

While  many  States  responded  in  part 
to  this  request,  only  four  States,  whose 
workers  comprise  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  national  covered  work  force,  actually 
established  the  standard  I  had  recom- 
mended. However,  States  comprising 
more  than  three -fifths  of  the  national 
covered  work  force  still  have  weekly 
benefit  ceilings  that  are  less  than  half 
their  average  weekly  wage  levels.  With- 
out denigrating  the  good-faith  efforts  of 
numerous  legislatures  to  liberalize  the 
benefit  structure,  we  simply  cannot  be 
content  with  this  situation  any  longer. 
The  time  has  come  for  Federal  action. 

My  proposed  Job  Security  Assistance 
Act  would  therefore  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision that  every  eligible  insured  worker, 
when  unemployed,  must  be  paid  a  bene- 
fit equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage,  up  to  a  State  maxi- 
mum which  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  of  covered 
workers  in  the  State. 

The  decentralization  of  our  national 
unemployment  insurance  system  is  one 
of  its  gi-eatest  strengths.  This  decentral- 
ization permits  more  flexible  adjustment 
to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  and  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  preserved.  I  also 
believe,  however,  that  the  States  have  a 
responsibility  to  adhere  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  furnish  such 
standards  and  guidelines  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  those  principles. 
That  is  why  I  am  now  submitting  to  the 
Congress  the  same  benefit  reform  rec- 
ommendation that  I  urged  the  States  to 
adopt  in  1969. 

Estimates  indicate  that  this  new  re- 
quirement would  result  in  an  average  in- 
crease of  15  percent  in  costs  to  State 
pooled  unemployment  insurance  funds, 
which  would,  in  turn,  affect  the  costs  of 
employers  whose  taxes  support  our  un- 
employment compensation  programs.  To 
put  this  increase  in  perspective,  however, 
we  should  note  that  unemployment  in- 
surance is  one  of  the  least  expensive  of 
all  fringe  benefits  related  to  employ- 
ment— accoimting  for  less  than  a  peimy 
in  each  payroll  dollar.  Considering  the 
enormous  importance  of  this  protection 
to  unemployed  workers  and  to  economic 
stability  in  general,  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  keeping  it  adequate  and  up  to 
date  is  a  very  sound  investment. 

When  the  new  Federal  benefit  standard 
goes  into  effect,  our  unemployment  in- 
surance system  would  begin  delivering  on 
its  promise  to  working  Americans  in  a 
way  it  has  never  deUvered  before.  The 
special  programs  which  in  the  past  have 
substituted  for  inadequate  State  unem- 
plojTnent  benefit  payments — such  as  the 
special  allowances  provided  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  foreign 


imports — would  become  unnecessary  as 
unemployment  benefits  are  raised  to 
fairer  levels. 

Upon  passage  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  reforms  proposed  today  and 
of  the  trade  proposals  which  I  outlined 
to  the  Congress  earlier  tliis  week,  trade 
adjustment  assistance  would  be  gradually 
phased  out  and  replaced  ^unth  a  tem- 
porary program  of  Federal  supplements 
to  bring  up  to  an  adequate  level  the  State 
unemployment  benefits  for  workers  dis- 
placed by  import  trade.  When  State  un- 
employment payments  come  up  to  the 
half-pay  minimum  I  am  seeking,  the 
Federal  supplement  payments  would  be 
discontinued,  since  all  workers  would 
then  be  eUgible  under  the  liberalized 
State  laws  for  benefits  that  are  reason- 
ably adequate  in  amount.  Some  would 
even  be  eligible  for  larger  weekly  bene- 
fits than  they  can  now  receive  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  adjustment  assist- 
ance program. 

The  Job  Security  Assistance  Act  would 
thus  make  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection more  equitable  for  everj'one,  by 
assisting  all  workers  evenhandedly  re- 
gardless of  the  reason  for  their  loss  of 
job.  Unemployment  is  just  as  costly  to 
an  individual  suid  his  family  whether  it 
results  from  trade,  environmental  con- 
straints, fluctuations  in  government  pro- 
curement, declines  in  business  activity, 
or  any  other  cause.  The  effect  of  my  pro- 
ix>sals  would  be  to  remove  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions among  such  causes  in  protect- 
ing workers  who  are  involuntarilj"  out 
of  work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    PROTECTION    FOB   THE 
FARMWORKER 

Apriculture  is  America's  oldest  and 
largest  industry — and  increasingly  it 
truly  is  an  Industry,  not  just  an  individ- 
ual witerprise.  A  growing  percentage 
of  the  people  engaged  in  farming  no 
longer  are  their  own  bosses  but  work 
as  someone  else's  employees.  Most  of 
these  employees  earn  relatively  low 
wages,  have  only  precarious  job  security, 
and  have  no  termination  pay  coming  if 
they  are  laid  off.  Many  are  members  of 
disadvantaged  minority  groups. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  consider  it 
of  urgent  importance  that  we  act  at 
once  to  extend  unemployment  Insurance 
coverage  to  as  many  agricultural  em- 
ployees as  can  feasibly  be  accommodated 
in  the  system. 

Farmworkers  were  originally  denied 
unemployment  Insurance  protection  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  administra- 
tively feasible  to  cover  many  thousaiids 
of  family-operated  farms  which  kept  no 
payroll  records.  This  objection  has  since 
been  disproved,  however,  by  the  success- 
ful extension  of  income  and  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  to  a  large  number  of  such 
enterprises. 

In  1970  the  Congress  postponed  action 
on  my  recommendations  for  extending 
coverage  to  agricultural  labor,  directing 
instead  that  a  study  be  made  on  the 
question.  The  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  land-grant  universities  and  State 
employment  security  agencies,  and  the 
results  are  now  In.  They  conclusively 
demonstrate    the    administrative    and 
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financial  feasibility  of  extending  unem- 
ployment Insurance  coverage  to  ap- 
proximately 66,000  agricultural  enter- 
prises employing  some  635,000  agricul- 
tural workers. 

Accordingly,  the  Job  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  which  I  am  recommending  to 
the  Congress  would  modify  the  present 
agricultural  labor  exclusion  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
bringing  under  the  unemployment  sys- 
tem any  farm  operator  who  employs  four 
or  more  workers  in  each  of  20  weeks  in 
a  calendar  year  or  who  pays  wages  for 
agricultural  labor  of  at  least  $5,000  in  a 
calendar  quarter.  The  change  would  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1975,  thus  allowing 
State  legislatures  time  to  make  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  their  unemployment 
compensation  laws. 

The  criterion  of  payroll  size  was  not 
included  in  my  1969  farm  coverage  pro- 
posal. Adding  this  test  strengthens  the 
bill  by  substantially  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  farm  jobs  affected.  The  new  bill 
also  includes  safeguards  to  help  ensure 
that  migrant  workers — who  especially 
need  unemployment  protection — will  not 
be  disqualified  because  of  the  special 
problems  associated  with  record-keeping 
and  tax  collection  in  migrant  employ- 
ment. 

The  coverage  definition  I  am  pro- 
posing would  provide  needed  protection 
to  the  employees  of  larger  agricultural 
businesses  without  needlessly  adding  to 
the  difBculties  of  small  farm  operations. 
It  would  achieve  coverage  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  hired  farmworkers  while 
affecting  fewer  than  one  in  14  farm 
employers. 

In  most  States,  coverage  of  the  larger 
agricultural  enterprises  would  be  self- 
financing,  with  the  contributions  of  these 
concerns  meeting  the  full  cost  of  benefit 
payments  to  their  workers  who  become 
unemployed.  Net  increases  in  benefit 
costs  to  State  pooled  funds  should  be  zero 
In  most  cases  and  negligible  in  all  but  two 
States.  Even  in  these  two  instances,  the 
net  increases  would  amount  to  only  20 
cents  or  less  per  $100  of  taxable  wages. 

I  know  that  many  \n  the  Congress 
share  my  concern  that  agricultural  em- 
ployees are  too  frequently  excluded  from 
the  rights  and  protections  afforded  to 
workers  in  other  industries,  and  I  hope 
for  prompt  Congressional  approval  of 
this  proposal  so  that  we  can  begin  recti- 
fying the  injustice.  We  caimot  in  good 
conscience  defer  this  action  any  longer. 

MAINTAINING   NEUTRALITY   IN   INDUSTBIAL 
DISPITTES 

As  we  move  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  standard  that  would  ensure  ade- 
quate State  benefit  levels,  we  must  also 
Insist  on  strong  safeguards  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  in  industrial  disputes. 
The  unemployment  tax  which  an  em- 
ployer is  required  to  pay  was  never  In- 
tended to  supplement  strike  funds  of 
those  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  same 
employer.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  Income  protection  which  imem- 
ployed  workers  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Insurance  system  intended  to  be  inter- 
rupted when  an  Innocent  bystander  is 
put  out  of  work  by  someone  else's  dispute. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Federal 


Unemployment  Tax  Act  b  i  amended  to 
prohibit  both  the  paymentfof  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  to  strikers  and 
the  practice  of  denying  benefits  to  non- 
strikers.  A  gray  area  does  jexist  between 
the  clear-cut  extremes  of  itrike  partici- 
pation and  non-participation,  where 
complex  definitional  probli  ms  can  arise. 
Resolution  of  these  problen  is  can  proper- 
ly be  left  to  the  judgment  of  individual 
States.  But  to  deal  with  tl  e  clear  cases. 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  Fe  ieral  Govern- 
ment to  set  a  uniform  stani  lard  on  which 
each  State  can  elaborate.  This  the  Job 
Security  Assistance  Act  wo  ild  do. 

Our  unemployment  insi  ranee  system 
puts  some  of  America's  fir  est  principles 
into  action — including  thoie  of  prudent 
provision  during  times  of  affluence  for 
times  of  need;  effective  cimpassion  for 
our  fellow  citizens;  creatiM  e  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States;  and  supportive  action  by  the 
public  sector  to  help  kee:  >  our  private 
enterprise  system  stable,  pealthy,  just, 
and  humane. 

The  Congress  can  significkntly  improve 
the  system's  fidelity  to  eich  of  these 
guiding  principles  by  enacting  the  pro- 
posed Job  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation  wouli  I  bring  genu- 
ine improvement  in  the  liv  es  of  millions 
of  those  people  on  whom  the  Nation 
depends  most  heavily — our  working  men 
and  women. 

RiciIard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  Apr  I  12.  1973. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speakej ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  imm<  diate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  ;  eport  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend  t  le  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Developnjent  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thAe  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gerftleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thire  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^leman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stat  ment. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  ^he  House  of 
April  11,  1973.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  J  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  the  emergency  1  jan  program 
under  the  Fanners  Home  Aoministration 
was  announced  terminated  on  Decem- 
ber 27  by  the  Secretary  o  Agriculture 
and  from  that  date  there  1  lave  been  no 
new  counties  designated  b  r  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  disaster  are  is  nor  have 
there  been  any  emergency  loans  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  A<  ministration 
since  that  date  although  (ounties  that 
have  previously  been  designated  by  the 
President  were  given  an  additional  18 
days  in  which  to  perfect  ;he  filing  of 
their  applications  under  the|then  current 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The    Small   Business    Administration 
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has  continued  to  make  dlsa^r  loans  in 
designated  areas  at  1  percent,  with  the 
forgiveness  feature  that  hi 
ized  the  emergency  loan  pr 
the  Hurricane  Agnes  Act. 

In  originally  enacting  H 
primary  concern  of  the  O 
Agriculture  was  the  emerge: 
gram  terminated  by  the  Sec 
riculture.  The  bill  we  passes 
House  represented  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  irsuring  that 
disaster  loans  would  be  tvailable  to 
farmers  who  truly  needed  m  available 
source  of  emergency  credit. 

The  other  body,  however,  a{  lopted  three 
basic  amendments  to  H.R.   1975. 

First,  there  was  adopted  an  amend- 
ment seeking  to  include  the  term 
"erosion"  as  an  integral  part  of  the  term 
"disaster"  within  the  Disaste  r  Relief  Act 
of  1970.  The  conferees  were  not  sure  of 
the  effect  of  th^  amendmert  and  were 
therefore  reluctant  to  agree  t  o  it  without 
further  study  and  greater  nformation 
than  was  available  to  then:. 

Another  amendment  adorted  by  the 
other  body  was  basically  tlie  language 
that  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
motion.  This  is  the  Tower  amendment 
adopted  during  debate  and  Its  purpose 
was  to  impose  the  same  inte:  -est  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  loans. 
The  amendment  to  that  amendment,  as 
the  conference  report  states.  Is  basically 
a  change  requested  by  the  udminlstra- 
tion  to  make  the  Senate  ame  ndment  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  loans  "made"  in 
cormection  with  any  disasteis  occurring 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
original  language  would  have  been  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  all  loans  "approved" 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enacti  nent  of  the 
bUl. 

In  recommending  the  adoi  ition  of  the 
amendment  it  will  hardly  \u  necessary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  tha  we  are  not 
attempting  to  infringe  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  committee.  1  oward  that 
end  ovu"  recommendation  is  in  attempt 
to  make  certain  we  get  a  bill  that  will 
meet  the  urgent  needs  for  emergency 
credit  in  the  disaster  areas  t  tiat  remain 
vmdesignated  and  which  ar^  being  in- 
creased each  day  by  the  rampaging  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  other  natural  disasters. 
Our  action  on  this  amendmiit  Is  not  a 
precedent  for  any  future  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  remain  concerned  that  after 
we  had  resolved  the  difference  s  of  the  two 
bills  in  conference  we  were  Isft  ':,ith  an 
imfair  situation  whereby  thj  potential 
recipients  who  were  to  be  f  m  ded  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  at 
1  percent  subsequent  to  Decer  iber  27  and 
prior  to  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  be  better  off  than  the  rural  resi- 
dent who  would  have  been  offered,  at 
best,  the  opportunity  to  recisive  only  5 
percent  loans  without  the  forgiveness 
feature. 

Accordingly.  I  discussed  tlie  problem 
with  a  former  member  of  this  body,  the 
able  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Mr.  Kleppe.  and 
with  representatives  of  the  President, 
and  we  have  reached  a  solution  that  will 
take  care  of  the  most  glarlnj  Inequities 
of  the  two  loan  programs  dur  ng  the  pe- 
riod between  December  27  ar  d  the  date 
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of  enactment  of  HJl.  1975.  Rather  than 
describe  it  in  my  own  words,  I  will  read 
herewith  the  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Kleppe  on  Tuesday  announcing  an  ad- 
ministration policy  change  affecting  the 
emergency  loan  program. 

SiiAXx  Business  Administratiok, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1973. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAGE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  express  the  Administration's  In- 
tentions with  respect  to  disaster  loans  to  be 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  disaster  damage  sustained  by  residents 
of  rural  areas. 

Effective  immediately,  SBA  will  accept  dis- 
aster locm  applications  for  damage  sustained 
by  farmers  and  other  residents  of  rural  areas 
as  a  result  of  all  disasters  declared  by  the 
President  since  December  27,  1972.  Assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  such  borrowers, 
however,  only  for  damage  sustained  to  dwell- 
ings and  household  contents.  Such  lotms 
made  by  SBA  with  respect  to  disasters  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R. 
1975  wlU  carry  the  terms  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  92-385,  which  Include 
cancellation  of  up  to  $5,000  and  a  rate  of 
Interest  of  1  i>ercent  per  annum.  Of  course, 
these  present  benefits  will  apply  to  all  loans 
made  in  such  areas,  whether  the  loans  them- 
selves are  made  prior  to  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

SBA  is  not  In  a  position  to  refinance  exist- 
ing Farmers  Home  Administration  mortgages. 
When  a  rural  area  resident  has  an  PHA  mort- 
gage, however,  SBA  wUl  contact  the  local 
FHA  representative  koA  attempt  to  work  out 
an  equitable  financing  package  for  the  home- 
owner. Every  effort  will  be  made  by  both 
agencies  to  restore  the  appUcant  to  pre-dls- 
aster  condition  with  no  Increase  in  periodic 
installment  payments. 

When  a  loan  to  a  farmer  Is  Involved,  SBA 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  damages  sus- 
tained and  the  amotint  of  loan  which  the 
applicant  is  eligible  to  receive.  Since  the 
farmer  may  well  be  dependent  upon  FHA 
or  a  Production  Credit  Association  for  pro- 
duction loans,  and  since  FHA  or  the  PCA 
may  hold  mortgages  on  the  farm  Itself,  SBA 
will  consult  with  the  local  FHA  representa- 
tive to  work  out  a  total  financing  package 
which  will  permit  the  farmer  to  continue  to 
operate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
expressed  its  concvirrence  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangements. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kixppe, 

Administrator. 

The  other  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  would  have  given  applicants 
for  SBA  loans  18  days  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  apply  for  such  loans  at  the 
old  rate.  The  conferees  of  the  other  body 
agreed  to  recede  on  the  amendment  be- 
cause the  substitute  language  for  the 
amendment  No.  4  would  give  applicants 
an  unlimited  period  within  which  to  file 
their  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the 
best  available  compromise  to  get  a  sound 
emergency  loan  program  into  operation 
Immediately.  Toward  that  end.  I  think 
It  does  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  California  (Mr.  Teague)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  1975.  As  the  disttoguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed  out, 
this  conference  report  represents  a  very 


constructive  and  necessary  legislative  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  pressing  credit  needs  of 
many  people  who  have  been  victims  of 
natural  disasters  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  this  conference 
report  has  been  approved  by  all  the  con- 
ferees from  the  House  and  the  other 
body. 

I  am  also  confident  that  It  will  be 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  repeal  the  current  provisions  of  law 
that  apply  to  both  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  with  respect  to  loans  at 
1  percent  with  a  $5,000  forgiveness.  In 
lieu  of  these  provisions  which  recent 
experience  tells  us  were,  in  many  cases, 
overgenerous,  H.R.  1975  proposes  emer- 
gency loans  at  a  flat  5 -percent  Interest 
rate. 

There  are  two  key  dates  that  are  In- 
volved in  this  legislation.  The  first  is 
December  27.  1972,  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent terminated  the  secretaxlally  desig- 
nated disaster  program  and  the  second 
is  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

As  expl£uned  by  the  chairman,  the 
treatment  of  dlssister  victims  before 
December  27,  1972.  during  the  period 
December  27,  1972  and  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  after  date  of  enactment  will 
be  somewhat  different. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
has  tried  to  adjust  these  differences  in 
an  effort  to  awihleve  equity  for  victims 
whose  losses  occurred  during  each  of 
these  three  periods.  As  Members  will 
recall,  during  House  debate  on  this  bill, 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bergland)  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  later  adopted  to  allow  an  18-day 
"wmdow"  for  eligible  borrowers  In  cer- 
tain secretarlaUy  declared  disaster  areas 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  $5,000  for- 
giveness, 1  percent  loan  program.  In  the 
other  body  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  terminate  $5,000  forgiveness,  1  percent 
loans  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  conference  report 
brings  back  to  the  House  both  provisions. 
Thus,  the  Bergland  amendment,  which 
is  estimated  to  result  In  an  outlay  of 
some  $300  million — of  which  approxi- 
mately $180  million  would  be  forgive- 
ness— is  slated  to  become  law. 

In  the  future,  however,  loans  made  by 
both  FHA  and  SBA  will  be  at  a  flat 
5-percent  rate,  with  no  forgiveness. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  the 
administration  has  pledged  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents In  Presldentially  declared  areas  for 
disasters  that  occurred  during  the 
hiatus  period  between  December  27,  1972, 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  this  Is  truly  a  compromise  bill 
and  It  reflects  the  sincere  effort  of  both 
the  conferees  and  the  administration  to 
achieve  a  constructive  result  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  4  with  the  amendment 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consld- 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 


eratlon  of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
1975,  the  emergency  loan  program 
amendments,  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  farmers'  displeasure  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  opportimity  to  emphasize  certain  as- 
pects of  this  legislation. 

A  number  of  the  muckland  vegetable 
farmers  In  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  suf- 
fered severe  crop  losses  during  Hurricane 
Agnes  last  Jime.  By  virtue  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  and  the  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Agnes-Rapid  City  Act  last  August, 
It  was  Intended  by  Congress  that  dis- 
aster loans  would  be  made  available  on 
a  long-term  basis.  Forgiveness  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  major  factor  of  the 
assistance  by  the  farmers,  but  It  was 
felt  that  long-term  assistance  was  nec- 
essary to  refinance  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred for  1972  crops  that  were  lost. 

The  final  outcome  has  been  far  from 
adequate  and  has  not  truly  reflected  the 
intent  of  Congress.  As  of  now,  almost  10 
months  after  the  Agnes  devestation, 
many  of  our  farmers  are  still  awaiting 
approval  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  short-term  emergency  op- 
erating loans  to  finance  the  planting  of 
their  1973  crops. 

The  medium-sized  family  operators 
are  in  a  worse  predicament.  They  not 
only  agonized  over  the  prolonged  delays 
In  securing  immediate  operating  funds, 
but  they  have  been  completely  foreclosed 
on  long-term  emergency  loans  of  the  re- 
financing type  because  of  he  agency's 
self-imposed  limitation  of  $300,000  of 
real  estate  indebtedness. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  reason- 
able credit  terms  under  the  emergency 
loan  program,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  stated  on  page  4  of  its  report 
accompanying  H.R.  1975: 

The  Committee  observes  that  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  past,  emergency  loans  were 
made  under  terms  which  eventually  became 
too  burdensome  to  the  borrower.  There  were 
many  occasions  where  a  fanner  was  given 
a  one-year  loan  only  to  discover  that  there 
was  no  possible  way  he  could  recover  within 
a  one-year  period.  The  Committee  intends 
that  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  dura- 
tion to  give  the  farmer  every  opportunity  to 
recover  from  his  losses.  Consideration  shall 
be  given  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  this  particular  point  because  it  is 
foolish  in  the  long  run  to  make  a  loan  under 
terms  too  confining  to  allow  the  farmer  to 
continue  his  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consistent  with  the  trag- 
edies and  hardships  resulting  from  nat- 
ural disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Agnes, 
the  adoption  of  more  reasonable  credit 
terms  is  only  good  commonsense.  The 
business-as-usual  attitude  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  In  dealing  with 
the  Agnes  disaster  is  blatantly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Agnes-Rapid  City  Act. 
The  FHA  aid  that  has  been  forthcoming 
has  been  too  little  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, too  late.  Crops  not  planted  can- 
not be  recouped. 

In  addition  to  more  reasonable  credit 
terms,  I  would  go  a  step  further  In 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
$300,000  real  estate  Indebtedness  limita- 
tion applicable  to  long-term  «nergency 
loans  of  the  refinancing  type  should  be 
reexamined  with  a  view  to  waiving  such 
a  limitation  In  disasters.  It  Is  senseless  to 
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force  potentially  economically  viable  op- 
erations to  remain  at  a  subsistence  level 
of  operation  by  allowing  only  1-year 
production-type  emergwicy  loans,  offer- 
ing only  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  for  re- 
covering from  dlsaster-lneiirred  losses. 

Disasters  are  not  selective  of  the  so- 
called  family-sized  farm.  There  Is  no 
sound  reason  to  perpetuate  the  void  that 
now  exists  between  the  FHA's  self-im- 
posed $300,000  real  estate  Indebtedness 
limitation  for  long-term  emergency 
loans  and  the  provisions  of  section  237 
of  Public  Law  91-606,  authorizing  the 
PHA  to  make  long-term  emergency 
loans  to  agricultural  enterprises  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  found  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  regiilatlon.  Sec- 
tion 237,  which  authorizes  such  assist- 
ance where  the  enterprise  constitutes  a 
major  source  of  employment  in  the  dis- 
aster area  and  where  the  enterprise  Is 
no  longer  In  substantial  operation  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster,  has  not  been  im- 
plemented by  the  PHA  to  date. 

H.R.  1975  Is  Intended  to  be  an  interim 
program  for  the  administration  of  emer- 
gency loans,  pending  consideration  of 
more  comprehensive  disaster  legldatlon. 
However,  such  speculative  proposals 
should  not  be  lised  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  adopting  regulations 
that  would  Impair  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
1975  of  making  timely  and  adequate 
emergency  loans  or  short-  and  long-term 
duration  for  farmers  who  have  suffered 
disaster  losses,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  farms. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3,  after 
line  17,  Insert: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  loan  approved  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
sections  7(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (1),  (2),  or 
(4))  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  section  324  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  4  of  this  Act.  No  portion  of 
any  such  loan  shall  be  subject  to  cancella- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoACK  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  No. 
4  and  agree  to  that  amendment  with  an 
amendment  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  following: 

■  Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  loan  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  connection  with 
any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sections  7(b) 
(1).  (2).  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  636(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4))  shaU  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  as  amended  by  section  4 
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of  this  Act.  No  portion   o(| 
shall  be  subject  to  cancelation 
provlaion  of  any  law." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment No.  4,  the  so-called  Tower  amend- 
ment relating  to  disaster  loans  imder  the 
Small  Business  Adminlstr»tion,  has  been 
reported  back  in  technical  disagreement, 
since  it  appeared  that  itl  might  not  be 
germane  to  the  original  House-passed 
bill.  In  H.R.  1975  we  were  amending  the 
emergency  loan  progratn  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Admlnfctration;  the 
Tower  amendment  related  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  la  matter  that 
would  ordinarily  not  co^ae  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  comml 

Accordingly,  while  the] 
the  conferees  on  the  p£  , 
was  to  accept  the  amendi 
complied  with  the  rules  ol 
reporting  It  back  in  tecl 
ment.  The  motion  at  the  _ 
pliance  with  the  recommei 
conferees  that  the  House 

disagreement  to  the  amL . 

and  concur  in  that  amendment  with  an 
amendment  inserting,  in  ijeu  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  other  body,  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  administration 
and  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  language  of  the  anjendment,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Amendment  is  to  Im- 
pose the  same  interest  ratfc— 5  percent — 
on  Small  Business  Administration  disas- 
ter loans  as  the  House  bill  Imposes  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loans  and  remove  the  $500  for- 
giveness featiu-e  from  su(  h  SBA  loans. 
The  effective  date  of  the  cl  ange  would  be 
the  date  of  enactment  ol  the  bill,  and 
the  changes  would  apply  $o  any  dis€ister 
occurring  on  or  after  the  hate  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  so-called  Tower 
amendment  is  imder  the  |urisdlctlon  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  we  want  it  imderstood  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  not  planning  any 
jurisdiction.  We  are  planjiing  no  juris- 
diction. I  ask  unanimous  :onsent  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  a  letter  vritten  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  at  this  point  which  points 
cut  that  this  is  not  to  b<  considered  a 
precedent  in  regard  to  juri  ;diction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therj  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gei  tleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speak<  r,  the  letter  Is 
as  follows : 

COMMITTKE  ON  BANKING  AND  (  URRENCT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  2,  1973. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoACE, 

Chairman.  House  Agrlcultun  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

OEtta.  M«.  Chairman:  It  is  i  ny  understand- 
ing that  very  shortly  your  Committee  will 
go  to  Conference  on  H Jl.  197  >,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  W  arch  28. 

While  the  House-passed  vei  sion  of  the  leg- 
islation dealt  solely  with  ai  Interest  rate 
increase  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
disaster  loans,  the  Senate  ami  mded  the  legis- 
lation to  cover  disaster  loans  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratlcn. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  v<  rslon,  the  pres- 
ent SBA  disaster  loan  rate  of  1  per  cent  cou- 
pled with  a  maximum  forgli  eness  of  $5,000 
of  the  loan  would  be  dropp(  d  and  disaster 
borrowers  would  be  charged  i  flat  5  per  cent 
Interest  rate. 


The  Senate  amendment  U  aot  only  non- 
germane,  but  comes  at  a  tlm^  when  not  a 
single  bearing  baa  been  held  on  such  a 
proposal.  I 

When  Public  Law  92-385  was  enacted  last 
year.  It  provided  for  1  per  cent  disaster  loans 
with  a  $5,000  forgiveness  for  both  SBA  and 
FHA  loans.  It  further  provldW  that  these 
rates  would  be  in  effect  until  June  30,  1973, 
and  that  by  January  1  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  send  legislative  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  either  CKtending  the 
program  or  setting  up  a  new 'program.  The 
Administration  has  violated  the  law  by  fall- 
ing to  send  Congress  Its  legislative  recom- 
mendations. The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, which  was  charged  with  preparing 
the  legislation  told  me  that  although  they 
oould  not  meet  the  January  1  deadline,  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  legislation  by 
March  1.  We  are  now  Into  the  month  of  April 
and  stUl  th«  Administration  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law  by  sendltig  Its  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  Congress. 

If  HJl.  1975  U  adopted  in  Its  present  form, 
thousands  of  homeowners  and  smaU  busi- 
nessmen who  have  t>een  vlctlots  of  disasters 
In  recent  weeks.  Including  the  tornadoes 
which  struck  In  the  East  this  weekend,  wUl 
be  forced  to  pay  thousands  ol  dollars  extra 
in  Interest  costs  which  they  cannot  afford. 
While  the  disaster  program  is  Indeed  a  sub- 
sidized program,  I  know  of  nc  subsidy  that 
Is  more  deserving. 

Because  the  Nixon  Administi  atlon  has  not 
presented  Congress  with  new  disaster  recom- 
mendations, and  because  therei  have  been  no 
hearings  on  an  increase  from  1  per  cent  to 
fi  per  cent  in  the  rate,  and  because  I,  in  good 
conscience,  cannot  support  legislation  calling 
for  a  400  per  cent  increase  in  a^  interest  rate 
for  disaster  victims,  I  urge  you]  not  to  accept 
the  Senate  SBA  amendment  to  HJl.  1975. 
Since   this    is   a   non-german»  amendment. 


•reported  ver- 
to  ask  for  a 


should  It  be  in  the  conferencef 
slon  of  H.R.  1975,  I  will  havei  ™  _^  .„.  . 
separate  vote  on  the  amendment  when  the 
Conference  Report  Is  taken  up  by  the  House. 
Thank  you  for  your  coopert^tlou  and  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regan  s,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours 

Wbkht  ^atman. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  p;  evlous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  wa|s  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  |pras  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
(H.R.  1975)  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  jpbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  pom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 


1973 


*3, 


pursuant  to 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speakei-J  ^ 

the  order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday  last, 
I  call  up  for  Immediate  consi  deration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  ^96)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  pt  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  Resolution  as 
follows: 


April  12,  1973 
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HJ.  Res.  496 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
namely : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
fatments  to  air  CARRIEaS 
For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers",  $26,800,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untu  expended. 

Veterans'  Administration 
readjustment  benefits 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $468,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untu  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  in  regard  to  the  payments 
to  air  carriers  for  an  additional  amount 
for  "payments  to  air  carriers"  in  the 
amount  of  $26,800,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  point  of  order  is  that  it  exceeds 
the  authority  to  fix  rates  as  set  by  the 
Congress  imder  section  406,  72  statute 
763,  as  amended  by  76  statute  145,  80 
statute  942,  and  49  U.S.C.  1376. 

The  law  states: 

The  Board  Is  empowered  and  directed, 
upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  petition 
of  the  Postmaster  General  or  an  air  carrier, 
(1)  to  fix  and  determine  from  time  to  time, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  the  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  of  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  maU  by  aircraft. 

Later  on,  in  section  (b)  of  the  same 
authority  to  fix  rates,  the  rate  may  be 
determined  under  (3) : 

The  need  of  each  such  air  carrier  (other 
than  a  supplemental  air  carrier)  for  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  mail 
sufficient  to  insure  the  performance  of  such 
service,  and,  together  with  all  other  revenue 
of  the  air  carrier  .  .  . 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  this  appropriation 
exceeds  the  authorization  as  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  appropriation  is  to  re- 
vise the  subsidy  to  these  airlines,  which 
is  in  the  law  provided  for  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  read. 

His  reference  to  the  need  for  air  mail, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  the  rele- 
vance of  his  objections  to  considering 
this  at  this  time.  These  subsidies  are  the 
usual  subsidies  which  are  provided  for  in 
the  law.  They  are  provided  in  the  law  as 
the  gentleman  has  read  It,  and  we  have 
a  number  of  court  decisions  which  pro- 
vide for  the  legality  of  this  kind  of 
subsidy. 


We  are  trying  to  provide  only  in  this 
appropriation  bill,  that  kind  of  subsidy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  pending  House  joint  resolution  is 
not  a  general  appropriation  bill.  The 
point  of  order  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  does  not  apply  to  this  pending 
legislation. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here 
today  with  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  two  items.  There  is 
$468  million  for  veterans  readjustment 
benefits  and  $26,800,000  for  payments  to 
air  carriers  imder  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  committee  did  not  intend  to  have 
an  urgent  supplemental  bill  this  session. 
Until  late  last  week,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
might  not  be  able  to  make  the  big 
monthly  payment  for  readjustment 
benefits  from  funds  available  to  the  VA. 
We  knew  that  eventually  they  would 
need  additional  appropriations  but  we 
were  advised  that  this  could  be  covered 
with  existing  transfer  authority  until  a 
supplemental  bill  could  be  processed 
right  after  the  Easter  recess. 

We  appropriated  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $2,224,400,000  in  the  regular  bUl 
last  year.  But  the  enactment  last  Octo- 
ber of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1972  created 
a  requirement  for  additional  funds.  A 
sum  of  $318  million  was  contained  in  the 
1974  budget  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
January  29.  However,  we  understood  that 
even  a  further  amount  would  be  required 
and  on  Monday  we  received  a  package 
including  a  request  for  $150  million  more 
for  this  veterans  program.  So  we  are 
here  today  with  this  emergency  supple- 
mental. 

With  respect  to  the  CAB  item,  there 
are  9  airlines  which  are  not  receiving 
payments  under  the  feeder  airline  sub- 
sidy program.  The  CAB  has  been  out  of 
money  since  last  month  and  these  are 
obligations  of  the  Government.  We  there- 
fore, wisely  or  unwisely,  added  this  item 
in  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  to  the 
House  some  of  the  difiBcultles  with  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
often  faced  in  dealing  with  supplemental 
appropriations.  Let  me  set  forth  what  has 
happened  this  year. 

Msmy  of  the  supplemental  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  including  some  $800  mil- 
lion for  programs  and  about  $229  million 
for  pay  costs,  were  transmitted  m  the 
1974  budget  which  came  to  Congress  on 
January  29. 

With  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of 
supplemental  in  the  January  budget  it 
appeared  that  the  committee  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  and  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  catchall  supplemental 
which  could  be  processed  and  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  Easter  congressional 
recess  scheduled  to  begin  on  April  19. 


In  the  budget  we  were  advised  that  cer- 
tain other  supplementals  would  be  forth- 
coming. The  committee,  through  its  sub- 
committees and  otherwise,  was  aware  of 
requirements  or  potential  requirements 
in  a  number  of  areas.  We  urged,  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  concerned,  that  all 
supplemental  budget  requests  be  trans- 
mitted in  a  timely  fashion  so  that  all 
items  could  be  handled  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

We  made  this  appeal  several  times. 

This  course  of  action  seemed  most  rea- 
sonable and  the  result  would  have  been 
of  benefit  to  all  interested  in  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  Federal  programs  involved. 
And  the  Congiess  would  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  in  one  package  sub- 
stantially the  remaining  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  was  in  February. 

The  committee  then  undertook  to 
schedule  hearings  in  the  12  subcommit- 
tees involved.  The  largest  dollar  volume 
of  requests  were  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee.  These 
hearings  were  held  the  first  week  of 
March.  We  were  anxious  to  hold  other 
hearings  as  soon  as  all  the  estimates 
were  received.  But  we  began  to  experi- 
ence delays. 

On  March  12,  we  received  a  Judiciary 
supplemental  for  $543,000.  The  expected 
program  supplementals  were  not  forth- 
coming, nor  was  the  big  pay  cost  package 
which  we  knew  was  in  the  mill.  Time  to 
permit  handling  of  a  catchall  supple- 
mental was  beginning  to  slip  by. 

On  March  22,  we  received  a  request  for 
$500  million  additional  transfer  author- 
ity for  the  Department  of  Defense  asso- 
ciated with  increased  bombing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Still  we  had  none  of  the  expected  sup- 
plementals and  it  was  becoming  uncer- 
tain that  we  could  process  a  supplemental 
in  time  to  clear  the  Senate  and  confer- 
ence and  be  sent  to  the  President  before 
the  April  19  get  away  date  for  the  Easter 
recess. 

On  March  28,  we  received  the  pay  cost 
supplemental  package  totaling  almost 
$800  million  but  none  of  the  other  ex- 
pected supplementals. 

On  April  2,  we  received  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  for  1974  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia supplementals  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Finally,  on  this  Monday,  April  9,  we 
received  the  program  supplementals  re- 
questing over  $500  million  in  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
it  became  obvious  that  we  could  not  han- 
dle a  wrap-up  supplemental  and  get  it 
to  the  President  before  the  forthcoming 
recess.  So  we  set  the  date  of  May  3  for 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  House.  This  is 
the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  re- 
cess under  the  rules. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
expect  another  request  for  claims  and 
judgments.  It  is  customary  that  these  be 
submitted  at  the  last  moment  in  order 
to  cover  as  many  pending  claims  as  pos- 
sible. 

Additionally,  I  should  remind  the 
House  that  on  February  12  the  President 
announced  another  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  A  supplemental  appropriation  of 
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over  $2,000,000,000  will  be  required  to 
maintain  our  pro  rata  contribution  to  Ave 
international  financial  institutions.  That 
supplemental  request  is  also  yet  to  be 
received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  remarks  not 
to  be  critical  but  to  try  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  problems  that  confront  us 
in  handling  the  troublesome  supplemen- 
tal items.  The  battle  of  the  budget  is  in 
the  headlines  daily.  The  country  is  en- 
titled to  businesslike  handling  of  the 
Govemm«it's  fiscal  affairs  and  it  be- 
hooves the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  cooperate  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  continue  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  came  to  the  floor 
on  Tuesday  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  this  measure  up  at  any  time  after 
yesterday  I  advised  Members  that  the 
resolution  would  cover  only  the  item  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Items  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  indicated  thai  I  hoped  that  amend- 
ments would  not  be  offered,  because  we 
did  not  want  a  controversial  issue  in- 
jected into  the  bill.  We  did  not  want  to 
jeopardize  the  payments  to  veterans 
which  are  provided  in  the  $468  million 
figure.  It  has  developed  since  then  that 
there  is  a  certain  additional  requirement 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
officials  of  HEW  and  many  Members. 
That  is  the  matter  of  student  assistance. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  had  hoped  to 
pass  the  supplemental  before  Easter  and 
to  include  the  higher  education  items, 
but  because  of  circumstances  beyond  our 
control,  we  had  to  postpone  reporting  the 
general  supplemental  until  May  3.  I 
now  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  in  connection  with  student  assis- 
tance programs.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  this  time. 

(Mt.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

What  is  it  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
say.  a  bit  reluctantly,  apparently?  Is  It 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  here  today 
to  make  a  Christmas  tree  out  of  this  first 
supplemental,  a  so-called  emergency 
supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  Tliere  is  no  Christ- 
mas tree  aspect  to  the  matter.  The 
amendment  to  be  offered,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  is  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
reported  in  the  budget  estimate.  It 
is  a  matter  of  hastening  consideration  of 
the  subject  prior  to  May  8,  when  we 
expect  to  pass  the  regular  supplemental 
in  tlie  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  alluding  the 
items  in  House  Joint  Resolution  496. 1  am 
talking  about  the  other  amendments  the 
gentleman  says  may  be  offered  here 
today.  May  we  expect  this  afternoon  to 
see  a  Christmas  tree  decorated  here  on 
the  House  floor,  in  addition  to  the  two 
items  in  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  hope  not.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  hoiSe  that  we  can  get 


Aprii 


t  the  comment 
from  Iowa  re- 
assistance  as- 


i^ery  basic  and 


the  joint  resolution  approved  and  en- 
acted into  law.  in  order  t!  lat  the  require- 
ments of  the  veterans  ma  f  be  taken  care 
of.  We  will  see  what  deve  ops.  Of  coiu'se, 
this  joint  resolution  Is  sul  ject  to  amend- 
ment. I  hope  amendment  i  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum. 

So  far  as  I  am  concern*  d.  I  did  not  in- 
tend that  any  amendmen  ts  be  offered  to 
the  measure. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Ml.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman  yielding.  I  wait  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  regarding  the 
urgency  of  the  issues  we  t  ave  in  the  sup- 
plemental today. 

I  should  like  to  refer  t 
made  by  my  good  friend 
garding  the  educational 
pect.  It  was  not  anticipa  ed  at  the  time 
the  original  discussions  tpok  place 

We  are  faced  with  a 
fundamental  problem;  that  is,  that  our 
students  and  our  college  administrators 
find  themselves  in  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  kiake  any  plans 
regarding  the  coming  school  year. 

Far  from  being  a  Christmas  tree,  the 
idea  is  to  try  to  make  ^re  that  these 
students  get  their  loans  aitd  grants  before 
Christmas.  Unless  we  take  this  kind  of  an 
action  we  will  jixst  be  delating  something 
we  would  be  doing  in  thp  supplemental 
that  well  be  coming  up  ii  i  May  anjrway. 
I  believe  this  is  just  dotig  a  service  to 
the  students  and  to  the  >eople  who  are 
administering  these  progr  ims,  by  doing  it 
this  way. 

I  want  to  assure  the  ge  itleman  that  it 
affects  all  of  our  America^  students  In  all 
of  our  districts,  and  I  am  confident  the 
gentleman  will  understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  the  gentle- 
man say  this  student  loai  i  bill  will  cost? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Th(  budget  figure 
on  that  In  the  supplement  il  is  eight  hun- 
dred and  some  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Eight  hun  dred  and  some 
million.  And  no  notice  wis  given  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  had  no  pre- 
vious notice  this  would  he  brought  up. 
and  it  is  almost  a  billlor  dollar  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  g  ntleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  pe  mlt.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  lad  been  urged 
by  the  leadership  and  hid  undertaken 
to  make  plans  to  bring  )ut  a  separate 
education  appropriation  bill  in  order 
that  adequate  informat  on  might  be 
available  at  the  earliest  pi  issible  moment 
to  the  colleges  and  to  th;  students  and 
their  parents.  The  committee  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  approach  in  prior  years 
and  wanted  to  have  a  sepi  irate  bill  again 
this  year.  Unfortunately,  this  proved  to 
be  impossible  for  a  num  »er  of  reasons. 

With  respect  to  the  stu<  ent  assistance, 
we  had  intended  to  han  lie  these  pro- 
grams in  cormection  wil  h  the  supple- 
mental bill  we  are  sche<i  uled  to  report 
on  May  3.  But  developrasnts  yesterday 
reversed  this.  We  had  ext  nsive  hearings 


on  the  subject  and  Informs  itlon  was  de- 
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the  Commit- 
the  student 
subject  has 


Speaker,  will 


veloped  In  great  detail  by 
tee  on  Appropriations  on 

assistance   programs.  Thel , 

been  gone  into  very  extensi  ie\y,  and  this 
is  the  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. The  whole  mattpr  has  been 
thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  CedeIiberg). 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr]  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  Melding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  completely  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  ge<itleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  I  ant  sympathetic 
with  him.  Let  me  assure  him  that  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  going  to  be  ade- 
quate debate  and  imderstahding  on  this 
particular  amendment.        | 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably  similar  to 
the  debate  that  would  take  place  in  May, 
only  all  we  are  doing  Is  trying  to  expe- 
dite this  matter,  for  the  /ery  purpose 
that  I  explained  to  the  gent  eman  before, 
and  I  am  siu-e  that  this  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  certainly  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
see  to  it  that  Members  ha?e  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  propoied  education 
amendment  which  I  imderstand  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  ftom  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speake  ■.  may  I  ask, 
do  I  understand  that  $2.2  billion  have 
already  been  appropriated  during  this 
fiscal  year  for  this  Veterans  Administra- 
tion program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  But  as  the  result  of 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  the  educational  and 
training  assistance  allowance  rates  were 
increased.  I  refer  to  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Aisistance  Act 
of  1972,  Public  Law  92-540  cf  October  24, 
1972. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speak  t,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  take  this  t  me  to  briefiy 
explain  that  portion  of  tte  bill  which 
provides  some  $26.8  million  [or  payments 
to  air  carriers.  This  item  co  'ers  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligations  to  piiy  subsidy  to 
the  carriers  in  accordance  \  ith  the  rates 
prescribed  for  eligible  services  perfonned 
and  to  be  performed  during  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  tim(  I  woiild  like 
to  say  that  this  is  not  an  ncrease  over 
the  budget.  Tliis  amount  u  as  requested 
in  the  budget  by  the  admin  stration. 

Second,  the  Government  is  obligated 
to  pay  air  carriers  in  accordance  with 
the  rate  orders  issued  by  tie  CAB.  The 
rate  has  been  established,  j  ,nd  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  the  carriers  in  additional 
$26.8  mUUon. 

CAB  does  not  have  sufBcient  fimds  to 
make  its  February  paymentts  to  the  air 
carriers — ^bills  for  these  pa$Ttnents  come 
in  during  the  first  2  weeks  In  March. 
A  partial  payment  we  made  in  March, 
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but  subsequent  payments  cannot  be 
made  until  this  supplemental  is  enacted. 
The  local  service  air  carriers  rely  on 
these  payments  to  meet  their  payroUs. 

When  Chairman  Browne  testified  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  last  March,  he 
Indicated  that  a  study  of  1971  operating 
results,  which  would  serve  as  a  base  for 
a  new  local  service  carrier  class  subsidy 
rate  for  fiscal  1972,  was  in  progress  and 
that  those  results  indicated  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  industry's  reported  sys- 
tem need  when  compared  to  calendar 
year  1970.  He  further  indicated  that  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1972  no 
longer  reflected  the  subsidy  need  for 
fiscal  1972  and  were  subject  to  revision 
when  a  new  class  rate  was  issued,  and 
that  a  revision  of  the  1973  fiscal  year 
total  subsidy  estimate  of  $54  million 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  order 
when  the  up>dating  of  the  study  was 
completed. 

On  July  25, 1972,  the  Board  Issued  sub- 
sidy class  rate  VI,  fixing  final  subsidy 
rates  for  the  local  service  carriers  on  and 
after  July  1, 1971.  Based  on  class  rate  VI, 
which  produces  an  ajinual  subsidy  level 
of  approximately  $65.4  million  for  the 
local  carriers,  the  Board  requires  an  ad- 
ditional $11.4  million  above  the  $53.6  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  meet  the  increased 
obligations  for  fiscal  1972.  For  1973,  the 
Board's  best  estimate  indicates  that  the 
annual  level  of  subsidy  will  remain  un- 
changed during  1973.  Therefore,  addi- 
tional funds  of  $15.4  million  above  the 
$54  million  appropriation  will  be  needed 
to  meet  obligations  as  they  come  due  in 
fiscal  1973.  The  total  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $26.8  million  meets  the 
increased  estimated  obligations. 

In  approving  the  Board's  fiscal  1973 
budget  request,  the  report  of  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropiration  bill.  1973,  contained  lan- 
guage providing  that  if  the  Board  found 
that  increased  fimding  was  req\iired,  the 
Congress  would  consider  a  supplemental 
request. 

The  $11.4  million  In  impaid  obligations 
for  1972  has  actuaUy  been  paid  from  the 
no-year  $54  million  subsidy  appropri- 
ation in  1973;  the  balance  of  $42.6  mil- 
lion will  not  be  sufBcient  to  pay  fiscal 
1973  obligations  beyond  February  1973. 

Accordingly,  this  supplemental  appro- 
pription  of  $26.8  million  is  required  so 
that  there  will  be  no  lapse  in  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  air  carriers  and  no  subse- 
quent disruption  of  essential  air  services 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  raised  a 
point  of  order  relating  to  these  airline 
subsidies  and  was  overruled.  I  do  feel  the 
subsidy  payments  for  these  airlines  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  law.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  these  subsidies 
are  for  mail  service.  However,  this  is  a 
government  of  law  and  not  men,  and  I 
have  been  ovemiled.  Therefore,  there  is 
little  more  that  I  can  say.  However,  I 
would  like  to  submit,  for  inclusion  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  the  list  of  airlines 
that  will  be  collecting  these  subsidies. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 
CXix 770— Part  10 


CivU  Aeronautic*  Board — Payments  to  air 
carrier  a,  fiacal  197  i 

(In  miUlons] 
Local  service : 
Hughes  Air  Corp.  d/b/s  Hughes 

Air  West $10. 719 

Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc 4, 199 

Frontier   Airlines,   Inc 18,  CM 

North  Central  Airlines,  Inc 8, 382 

Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc 5,676 

Piedmont  Aviation,  Inc 7,265 

Southern  Airways,  Inc 7, 146 


Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc..  $8, 617 


Total 65,000 


Alaska: 

Alaska  Airlines,  Inc 2, 154 

Kodiak  Airways.  Inc 121 

Western  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc fl4 

Wlen  Consolidated  Airlines,  lac 2,062 


Total    4.431 


Total,  aU  carriers 69,431 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

PAYMENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS— SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION.  FISCAL  1973 

(In  Uwinands  of  doHarsI 


Carriw 


Balance  due  for    Amount  due  for 

February  March 

operations  •  operations 


EttiiMM  Total 

Total  amount    amount  due  for         supplemental 

past  due  remainder  of  year  required 


Air  West 

AUeglieny 

Frontier 

North  Central 

Ozar1(. 

Piedmont... 

Southern 

Texas  International. 


387 

lot 

469 
293 
191 
239 
244 
281 


913 
260 
1,115 
714 
475 
619 
609 
734 


1,300 
36S 

1.5M 

1,007 
673 

ts« 

853 
1,015 


2.700 
2.232 
3.41C 
2,391 
1.527 
2,242 
2.0(7 
2,SK 


Total. 


2,219 


5,439 


7,658 


19, 142 


4,000 

2.600 
5,000 
3.400 
2.200 
3,100 
2,900 
3,600 

26,800 


>  Represents  47  percent  of  February  subsidy  claims;  S3  percent  of  claims  were  paid  in  March. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fimds 
requested  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  VA  are  urgently  required. 

The  President's  1974  budget  requested 
that  the  Congress  approve  a  1973  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $318  million  for 
readjustment  benefits  payments  to  vet- 
erans. This  week  the  VA  informed  the 
committee  that  because  of  the  increased 
demand  created  by  the  new  benefits  un- 
der the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972,  the  VA's 
estimates  of  training  loads  were  too  low 
and  that  an  additional  $150  million  was 
required  in  1973  to  meet  these  costs.  This 
brought  the  total  supplemental  request 
for  readjustment  benefits  to  $468  mil- 
lion for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  VA  also  advised  the  committee 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  May  1st  pay- 
ment date,  the  additional  funds  would  be 
required  by  April  25 — the  date  the  pay- 
ment schedules  are  released  to  Treasury 
for  the  May  1  payments. 

The  $468  million  are  primarily  to  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  the  education  and 
training  allowance  increases  provided 
imder  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

This  act  provided  for  increased  allow- 
ance rates  for  veterans  in  college  and 
taking  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training  courses.  It  also  extended  addi- 
tional educational  and  training  benefits 
for  wives  and  widows  and  other  depend- 
ents, and  it  provided  that  college  and 
institutioDal  training  allowances  be  paid 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  month.  This  provi- 
sion insures  that  the  veteran  gets  the 
money  when  he  needs  it  most — at  the 
beginning  of  each  month. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  request  is  both 


urgent  and  important.  These  new  bene- 
fits provide  support  primarily  for  our 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  the  dependents  of  deceased  and  dis- 
abled veterans  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  or  are  missing  in  acti<Hi  and  the 
current  appropriation  is  depleted. 

STTPFOkT   EDCrCATIOM   CKAMT-LOAN  PmOGRAMS 

Although  it  is  not  presently  in  this 
resolution,  I  imderstand  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  add  funds  for 
higher  educati<Hi  at  the  proper  time. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  .  There  are  urgent  rea- 
sons why  fimds  for  higher  education 
grant  and  loan  programs  should  be  pro- 
vided now.  This  includes  $122,100,000  for 
basic  opportunity  grants,  $210,300,000 
for  educational  opportunity  grants, 
$270,200,000  for  college  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  $269,400,000  for  direct  stu- 
dent loans. 

High  school  seniors  in  particular  are 
in  the  process  of  making  application  and 
plans  to  attend  college  this  fall.  Many 
need  to  know  if  they  will  receive  this  as- 
sistance. Colleges  all  ovct  the  country 
also  need  to  know  what  assistance  will 
be  available  to  students  in  making  their 
plans  to  receive  these  students  in  the 
fall  semester.  The  uncertainty  of  these 
funds  makes  it  extremely  dlfiScult  for 
both  students  and  the  institutions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  for  higher  education  when  It 
Is  made.  I  have  received  many  telegrams 
and  letters  from  parents  and  college  ad- 
ministrators tmd  deans  In  support  of 
these  programs.  I  aiclose  three  of  these 
communications  as  examples  of  supix>rt 
for  the  Pl(X)d  amendment.  "Hiey  are  from 
Sister  Irene  Soccjuet,  8.S.A..  president, 
Anna  Maria  College.  Paxton.  Mass.;  Mrs. 
John  J.  O'Connor  of  Spencer.  Mass..  and 
Dr.  WUbert  E.  LocUin.  president  of 
Springfield  College: 
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Anna  Makia  College, 
Paxton,  Mtua.,  April  S,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bolamd. 
Jtayburn  House  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Congressman  Boland:  I  wish  to  In- 
form you  of  the  impact  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972  on  our  program  of  financial 
aid  to  the  students  at  Anna  Maria  College. 

national  DOtECT  STtTDENT  LOANS 

From  February  1969  to  June  30,  1972,  352 
students  (unduplicated)  have  negotiated 
lotms  totalling  »161, 003.22.  The  cancellation 
of  this  program  leaves  middle-Income  fami- 
lies unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  substi- 
tute program,  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program,  because  of  the  higher  rate  of  In- 
terest and  because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  bankers  to  implement  the  program. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
continued  funding  of  the  NDSL  program  at 
the  threshold  level  prescribed  by  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  (Section  411(b) 
4  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended) 
or  (286  million  plus  $7  million  for  cancel- 
lation reimbursement  and  loans  to  Institu- 
tions. Forward  funding  of  the  program  is  es- 
sential for  planning  at  the  institutional  level. 

COLLEGE   WORK-STCDT   PROGRAM 

This  program,  from  July  1965  to  June  30, 
1972,  has  helped  233  students  at  Anna  Maria 
College.  I  request  your  support  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $270.2  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973  (for  use  In  1973-74) . 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNTTY 
GRANTS 

This  program,  in  my  opinion,  Is  needed  as 
a  "back-up"  for  BOO's  in  the  event  imple- 
mentation Is  delayed  or  needy  students  are 
left  out  of  the  BOO  program. 

Of  the  155  students,  at  Anna  Maria  Col- 
lege, who  have  benefited  from  the  EOQ's,  In 
the  past  five  years,  at  a  level  of  $131,697, 
many  are  not  needy  enough  to  qualify  for 
the  new  BOO's  but  are  too  needy  to  attend 
college  without  some  such  assistance. 

I  recommend  forward  funding  at  the  level 
of  $130  million,  as  provided  in  Section  411 
(b)4  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
amended. 

BASIC    OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

This  program  should  not  be  a  replace- 
ment program  for  the  EOG,  but  a  supple- 
mentary program. 

I  recommend  forward  funding  at  the  level 
of  $622  million. 

Your  influence  in  favor  of  these  programs 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  Irene  Socquet,  S.S.A., 

President. 

Spencer,  Mass., 

March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland  :  Though  I  my- 
self have  no  children  ...  as  a  taxpayer,  regis- 
tered voter  and  observer,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  announcement  of 
President  Nixon's  cutback  of  the  National 
Student  Defense  Loan  Program. 

While  I  realize  that  this  will  not  affect 
some  families  at  all,  I  am  certain  that  with 
this  cutback  the  burden  of  financing  most 
college  educations  becomes  an  overwhelming 
financial  task  for  the  majority  of  parents — 
particularly  for  those  who  have  several  young 
people  in  school  at  reasonably  close  intervals. 

I  would  like  to  let  it  be  known  through 
your  voting  power  In  Congress  as  my  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
that  I  am  personally  against  the  President's 
decision  on  this  cutback. 

If  there  is  no  way  of  reversing  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  perhaps  some  workable  plan 
of  extending  the  financial  aid  program  can 
help  both  the  parents  and  students  find  new 


the  tremendous 


Ame  rica' 


desei  ve 
ad] 


alternate  ways  of  financing 
cost  of  educating  our  chlldre^ 

These   students    are 
sincerely   believe  they 
from  government  financial 
can  get.  If  we  are  to  have 
and  security  in  the  future, 
sured  of  the  preparedness  on! 
cation  can  bring. 

I  urge  you  strongly  to  protest 
through  your  political 
slble.  Thank  you. 

Fondest  personal  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 
Mrs.  John  J.  (Eleanor)  O'Connor. 


s    future!    I 

all  the  help 

programs  they 

quality  leadership 

we  must  be  as- 

1  f  a  suitable  edu- 


pow<  rs 


B(  iland: 


Sprinofiel;  i  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  ^arch  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear    Representative 
know,  the  critical  days  witji 
propriatlons  for  Federal 
fore  us.  This  letter  is  an 
an  awareness  of  the  crushli^ 
be  experienced  not  only  by 
lege   but   by  the   education 
general  if  the  Nixon 
request  Is  approved  as  It  has 

Recently,    the    regional 
HEW    Region    I,    under    t^ 
Dr.  Eino  Johnson,  approved 
Federal  student  aid  funds 
categories  and  the  correspoiill 
Program  and  approved  le^el 

Education  Opportunity 

gram    

College  Work  Study  Progran 
National  Direct  Student 

gram   


Washington,  D.C. 
As    you 
regard  to  ap- 
stubent  aid  are  be- 
att^mpt  to  give  you 
blow  that  will 
Springfield  Col- 
communlty  In 
Administration  budget 
been  submitted. 
review    panel    for 
direction    of 
our  request  for 
n  the  following 
ng  amounts. 
of  funding 
Pro- 

$123,820 

57, 600 

Pro- 

201,600 


le 


Grai  it 


Lot  n 


Progri  .m 


recognl  ze 


These  dollars  represent 
young  men  and  women  who 
enroll  here  next  fall  term, 
sion  to  fund  Springfield  at 
nlzed  the  fact  that  the 
dents  were  both  realistic 

The   Administration 
for   no  new  funds   in 

Direct  Student  Loan „. 

cational    Opportunity   Gran 
College  Work  Study  Progran 
only  at  the  same  level  of  fi 
year  1973.  It  is  significant 
ginning    with    fiscal    year 
institutions  will  be  eligible 
fits  under  the  College  Work 
While  this  fact  should  not 
clzed,   it  does  mean   that 
rently  benefiting  from  this 
severely  handicapped   unlesi 
of  funding  is  approved. 

The  Administration 
because  It  does  not 
those  students   who   are   c 
Ing  from  these  programs, 
seems  contrary  to  both  the 
"letter"  of  the  bill  entitled 
Amendments  of  1972"  whlci  i 

Congress  and  signed  by 

June.  This  bill  categoricallj 
the  "Education  Amendment  > 
Implemented,  the  three  ex 
dent  aid  programs  must  be 
cent  of  the  current    (fiscal 
The  Administration  budget 
do  this.  It  Is  an  obvious 
current  funds  to  a  new 
titled    the    "Basic 
Grant  Program"  (BEOQ) . 

Permit  me  to  move  dl.. 
of  the  BEOG  program  and 
my  concerns  relating  to  It. 

In  an  effort  to  implement 
gram,  a  task  force  was 
formula   which   would 
(presently  unknown)    to 
which  will  represent  what 
sonably  contribute  towards 
costs  of  a  student  wishing 
Rather  than  attempt  a 


Fed(  ral 
Educatioi  lal 


enal  le 


t> 


April 


this  decision 
If  at  all  pos- 


a|  proximately  640 
ire  scheduled  to 
T  he  panel's  decl- 
;hls  level  recog- 
nea  Is  of  these  stu- 
and  legitimate. 
budj  et   request  asks 
either   the   National 
or  the  Edu- 
Program.   The 
Is  Included  but 
funding  as  in  fiscal 
note  that  be- 
;  974    proprietary 
to  receive  bene- 
Study  Program. 
1  lerhaps  be  crltl- 
1  istltutlons  cur- 
program  will  be 
a  higher  level 


budg  ;t 


Pres  Ident 


is  insensitive 

the  needs  of 

itrently   benefit- 

■pie  new  budget 

"sprit"  and  the 

the  "Education 

was  passed  by 

lent  Nixon  last 

states  that  for 

of  1972"  to  be 

Isllng  Federal  stu- 

:  unded  at  80  per 

year    '73)    level. 

clearly  does  not 

attempt  to  divert 

program  en- 

Opportunlty 


dlrec  ;ly  to  the  topic 
express  some  of 


the  BEOG  pro- 
appointed  to  create  a 
a    contractor 
ait-ive  at  a  figure 
family  can  rea- 
the  educational 
attend  college, 
description  of  the 
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formula,  I  have  enclosed  a  co]iy  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1973  Federal  Register  which  con- 
tains It  In  its  entirety.  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  and  statement  by  j. 
Samuel  Jones,  who  Is  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  at  Massachusetts  Instltut^  of  Technol- 
ogy. Mr.  Jones  has  stated  the 
as  anyone  can  and  I  offer  his  colnments  to  you 
for  your  consideration.  I  mlgh ;  add  that  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Jones  carries  the  full 
endorsement  of  the  Eastern 
Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

What  the  proposed  BEOG  schedule  means 
to  Springfield  College  is  as  fallows.  If  the 
BEOG  program  were  to  be  f ul  y  funded,  ap 
proximately  40  to  50  per  cent  o  r  our  students 
who  are  currently  receiving  Psderal  student 
aid  would  not  be  eligible  to  benefit  from  it 
Present  Indications  are  that  thfe  program  will 
not  be  fully  funded.  If  BEOG 
per  cent  funded  (more  likely] 
Ing  50  to  60  per  cent  of  stu<  ents  formerly 
eligible  would  probably  receive  a  maximum 
grant  of  $200  to  $400.  What  Ihen  are  these 
students  who  have  been  benefiting  from 
former  Federal  student  aid  programs  to  do? 
They  will  still  have  a  very  real  need,  yet  we 
will  certainly  be  limited  In  wpat  we  can  do 
to  assist  them. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  r«|mlficatlons  of 
the  proposed  budget  and  BEOS  formula  are 
most  serious.  Our  students — 54  )  of  them — are 
subject  to  losing  between  $20  0  and  $400  in 
Federal  assistance.  They  are  also  faced  with 
an  unrealistic  BEOG  contrlbiitlon  schedule 
which  excludes  most  of  them 
the  consideration  they  were  iormerly  given 
under  the  EOG  program. 

Regretfully,  it  Is  not  possirfle  for  Spring 
field  College  to  make  up  the  difference.  Dur 
Ing  the  academic  year  1972-73 
roughly   $600,000   of  our  own 
student  aid.  This  figure  for  a  <  oUege  our  size 
(2200    students)    is    one   of    \rhich    we    feel 
proud.  If,  however,  private  edu  :atlon  is  to  re 
main  a  viable  means  through  which  Ameri- 
can youth  can  prepare  themse  ves  to  become 
contributing  citizens  then  we  must  rely  on 
government  assistance.  Very  si  mply,  we  need 
your  help. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your 
port   the  spirit  and  law  of  tie  "Education 
Amendments  of  1972"  by  defeating  the  pro 
posed  Administration  budget 
posed  BEOG  "Schedule  of  Pai^ily  Contribu 
tlon". 

If  we  can  assist  you  In  any 
ther  background  Information 
clfic  facts,  please  call  on  iis. 
to  Insure  that  the  needs  of 
are  protected. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbert 


^e  will  expend 
resources  for 


Mr.  TALCOTT. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

1  concur  with  the  remarkk 
tleman  from  Massachusstts 
only  a  very  urgent  request 
mental  appropriation  for 
Administration,  but  it  is 
sial.  The  funds  will  be 
the  end  of  this  month  for 
readjustment  benefits  to 
erans.  If  we  should  fail 
would  be  very  detrimental 
erans  and  their  families. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  Supplemental. 
amendment  offered  by  Ii  r.  flood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followls: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  F  lood  :  On  page 
2,  after  line  4,  insert  the  folljwlng: 


the 


power  to  sup- 


way  with  fur- 
or more  spe- 
We  are  eager 
our   students 


E.  LOCKLIN. 

Mr.  Spe4ker,  will  the 


t]  le  gentleman 

t|ie  gentleman 

of  the  gen- 
This  Is  not 
for  a  supple- 
Veterans' 
nbncontrover- 
required  before 
payment  of 
Yietnam  vet- 
pass  it,  it 
o  many  vet- 
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Department  of  Health,  Edttcation,  and 
Welfare 

OFFICE  OF   education 

higher  education 
For  cany  Ing  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  Subparts  1  and  2  of  Part  A 
($332,400,000),  Part  C  ($270,200,000),  and 
Part  E  ($269,400,000)  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $872,000,- 
000  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1974: 
Provided,  that  of  the  sums  herein  appro- 
priated for  Subparts  1  and  2  of  Part  A,  not 
to  exceed  $122,100,000  (Including  $11,500,000 
for  administrative  expenses)  may  be  used  for 
Subpart  1. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  offering 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  raie  I  intro- 
duced was  some  time  in  1948.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  role  for  me  to  play,  as  you 
know,  but  we  are  faced  with  an  unusual 
situation.  There  are  occasions  when  we 
must  disregard  custom  and  disregard 
precedent  in  order  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  precisely  just 
one  of  those  occtisions. 

I  am  acting  after  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  for  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  late  yes- 
terday af  temocm — the  unanimous  action. 

This  amendment  provides  funds  for 
aid  to  college  students  for  the  academic 
year  which  begins  next  fall,  and  I  should 
sit  down  and  shut  up  because  that  speaks 
much  more  eloquently  than  I  can. 

The  legislative  authority  for  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs  is  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  Members  will 
recall  that  last  June  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Among  other  things,  these  amend- 
ments— that  is,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972 — modified  and  expanded 
the  student  aid  programs  authorized  In 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  author- 
izations for  the  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams, which  are  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants — as  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers know — the  college  work  study,  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program, 
and  the  guaranteed  student  loans — ex- 
tended by  tliat  action  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  completely  new  student 
aid  program  called  basic  opportunity 
grants  was  authorized — and  you  are 
going  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
by  the  very  esthetic  name  of  BOG  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
now  to  give  the  Members  a  description 
of  these  vai-ious  programs,  most  of  which 
the  Members  are  acquainted  with,  but  I 
want  to  Members  to  know  that  there  Is 
available  a  whole  library  of  information 
right  now,  in  our  printed  hearings  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  and  elsewhere,  so  there  will  be  no 
dearth  of  information,  believe  me.  How- 
ever, I  should  mention  this:  That  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  while 
they  did  create  the  new  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  program,  they  also  provided 
that  the  existing  educational  opportu- 
nity grant,  and  the  work-study  and  the 
national  defense  student  loans  must  be 
funded  at  certain  levels  before  a  nickel 
can  be  spent  on  the  new  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  program.  Keep  that  In 


mind.  I  understand  that  these  provisions 
were  the  result  of  lengthy  and  very,  very 
difficult  negotiations  in  the  conference 
committee.  I  think  we  all  remember  and 
know  about  that. 

Now,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972 — that  I  have  mentioned  two  or 
three  times — became  law  on  June  23, 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  budget 
proposals  for  fimding  the  student  aid 
program — and  this  is  for  the  1973-74 
academic  year — were  nevertheless  not 
sent  to  the  Congress  imtil  January  29, 
1973. 

Our  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  proposals  on  March  1. 
Those  hearings,  I  will  tell  you  for  the 
record,  are  printed  on  pages  544  to  787 
of  part  1  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1973.  These  were 
extensive  and  very,  very  thorough  hear- 
ings. 

It  was  our  intention  to  act  on  the 
student  aid  proposals  in  the  general  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  We  had  hoped,  and  indeed 
we  were  quite  certain,  that  this  would 
take  place  before  the  start  of  the  Easter 
recess  on  the  19th  of  this  month;  but  for 
various  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  go  into, 
it  became  clear  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  consider  the  general  supple- 
mental bill  in  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, until  May  3. 

As  Chairman  Mahon  has  already  ex- 
plained a  few  minutes  ago,  an  emergency 
situation  has  arisen  with  respect  to  vet- 
erans readjustment  benefits.  The  Mem- 
bers heard  Mr.  Mahon,  and  the  other 
speakers,  on  that  already. 

The  committee  was  apprised  of  this 
situation  by  the  administration  just  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  chairman  has  responded  quite  prop- 
erly by  asking  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  House  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  rectify  the  problem. 
There  was  not  time,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  appropriate,  to  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  other  items  in 
this  joint  resolution  that  is  being  brought 
up  now  by  unanimous  consent. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  include  fimds  in  this 
biU  for  student  aid  programs.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  uncertainty  which  presently 
exists  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation — the  Members 
have  heard  about  it  and  read  about  it; 
they  have  gotten  telephone  calls;  they 
know — as  to  the  amounts  of  Federal  as- 
sistance which  will  be  available  for  needy 
students  for  the  coming  academic  year.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  re- 
move this  uncertainty  from  these  peo- 
ple who  must  know,  the  administrators  at 
all  levels  of  the  academic  world,  the 
students  themselves,  and  their  families, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  it  done — I 
repeat  for  purposes  of  emphasis — I 
thought  we  would  have  had  this  done  by 
this  time  in  a  general  supplemental  bill, 
but  the  reasons  that  that  did  not  take 
place  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee. 

Therefore,  I  repeat:  Our  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  met  yesterday  afternoon. 


discussed  the  matter  at  length,  and  by 
unanimous  action  agreed  upon  this 
amendment,  which  I  now  offer. 

By  the  way,  this  does  not  go  a  dime 
above  the  President's  budget  proposal — 
not  a  dime. 

The  amendment  provides  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $872  million  for  these  four 
student  assistance  programs  that  I  men- 
tioned. Of  this  total — ^I  want  to  break 
this  down  for  the  Members — $269.4  mil- 
lion is  for  the  national  defense  student 
loans.  There  are  $23.6  million  already 
available,  so  that  will  be  S293  million 
available  for  national  defense  student 
loans  for  the  1973-74  academic  year. 
That  is  exactly  the  same  amount  as  was 
appropriated  for  the  1972-73  academic 
year — no  more ;  no  less. 

The  amendment  also  provides  $210,- 
300,000  for  educational  opportunity 
grants.  That  is  exactly  the  same  amoimt 
as  provided  in  the  1972-73  academic 
year — not  a  dime  more. 

It  also  provides  $270,200,000  for  college 
work  study.  That  is  exactly,  again  I  re- 
peat, the  same  as  the  amount  provided 
for  the  present  academic  year,  and  $122,- 
100,000  for  the  new  basic  opportunity 
grant  program. 

Our  amendment  provides  the  same  to- 
tal amount — $872  million — as  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested.  The  President's  re- 
quest would  provide  $622  million  for  the 
basic  opportimity  grant  program  and 
$250  million  for  the  college  work  study 
program,  and  nothing  for  the  other  two 
student  aid  programs. 

The  budget  request  also  proposed  to  set 
aside,  through  appropriation  language 
which  would  clearly  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  the  provision  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  which  require  that 
certain  amounts  be  provided  for  the  three 
existing  continuing  student  aid  programs 
before  fimds  may  be  used  for  the  new 
basic  opportunity  grant  program. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
this  matter,  and  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  administration's  proposal 
simply  would  not  be  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
language  would  of  course  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  Our  amendment  therefore 
provides  funds  to  continue  all  of  the  ex- 
isting student  aid  programs,  and  to  make 
a  start  on  the  new  basic  opportunity 
grant  program.  Believe  me,  the  mechan- 
ics of  starting  up  this  new  program  are 
quite  complicated,  and  it  may  very  well 
be  that  it  is  already  too  late  to  put  this 
into  effect  properly  for  the  1973-74  aca- 
demic year.  Should  that  be  the  case,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit any  or  all  of  the  funds  provided  for 
basic  opportunity  grants  to  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  amount  available  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  So  it  is  clearly 
the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
this  amendment  that  these  funds  should 
be  so  used,  if  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  basic  opportimity  grant  program 
cannot  be  implemented  properly  for  the 
1973-74  academic  year. 

Also,  just  so  my  friends  will  know  and 
because  of  the  administration's  idea.  I 
believe  I  can  report  to  the  Members  that 
It  is  the  definite  intent  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  basic  op- 
portunity grants  be  funded  at  an  appro- 
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priate  level  and  at  a  proper  level  for  the 
academic  year  1974-75  In  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  bill.  Of  course,  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
matter,  so  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
I  am  spealcing  for  all  of  the  members  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  available  for  any 
Member  who  wishes  to  see  it — and  this 
Is  not  a  fancy  chart  and  it  can  be  read, 
it  is  a  simple  thing — a  chart  which  will 
show  the  amounts  provided  in  my 
amendment  as  compared  with  the  oudget 
request,  and  the  amounts  available  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  chart  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  chart  follows : ) 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

COMPARISON  OF  AMOUNTS  PROVIDED  BY  FLOOD  AMEND- 
MENT WITH  BUDGET  REQUEST  AND  AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE 
IN  THE  CURRENT  SCHOOL  YEAR 

|ln  thousands) 

1973-74  school  year 


1972-73 
school       Budget 
year       request 


Flood 
amend- 
ment 


Basic  opportunity  grants K22,000    {122,100 

Educational  opportunity 

grants $210,300 210,300 

College  work  study 270,200     250,000     270,200 

National     defense    student 

loans 293.000     >23,600   3293,000 

Total. 773,500     895,600     895,600 

Total,      excluding      funds 
already  available (872,000)  (872,000) 


■  Appropriated  in  1973  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
(P.L.92-<07). 

>  Includes  {23,600,000  already  appropriated.  Amendment 
provides  an  additional  amount  of  $269,400,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  siu-e  you 
have  all  been  hearing  from  yoiu*  colleges 
and  universities  as  I  have  from  mine. 
They  are  in  a  bad  situation  now  because 
they  do  not  know  what  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  are  going  to  be 
available  to  students  this  fall,  and  until 
they  do,  those  kids  who  cannot  pay  for 
all  their  education  themselves  are  left 
hanging. 

A  financial  aid  officer  of  one  of  the 
major  universities  in  my  State  told  my 
office  yesterday  that  he  has  3,000  appli- 
cants pending.  Another  said  his  institu- 
tion's admissions  operation  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. 

These  student  assistance  programs  are 
usually  forward  funded,  so  the  program 
levels  are  known  a  year  in  advance,  but 
as  you  will  remember,  our  schedule  got 
disrupted  by  the  higher  education 
amendments  last  year,  so  here  we  are. 

We  had  planned  to  fund  student  as- 
sistance in  the  omnibus  1973  supple- 
mental that  is  pending  right  now,  but  it 
cannot  come  to  the  floor  before  the  first 
of  May,  and  then  it  still  has  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  The  timing  is  so  critical,  so  cru- 
cial to  both  students  and  institutions 
around  the  country,  that  I  feel  the  un- 
usual procedure  we  are  using  here  today 
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in  any  case,  since  it  will  lave  to  be  at 
less  than  full  fimding  fo:  this  fall  no 
matter  what  we  do — withoi  it  busting  the 
budget — it  may  be  much  1  etter  to  start 
it  ofif  on  a  pilot  basis  and  get  the  ma- 
chinery going  and  the  bujs  worked  out 
of  it,  so  we  can  tell  next  year  if  it  is 
going  to  work  at  all.  It  is  s  mply  too  late 
in  the  season,  now,  to  put  i  ill  oiu:  eggs  in 
the  BOG  basket. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (llr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentlemai  i  from  Illinois 
that  I  subscribe  to  what  1  e  tried  to  do. 
I  am  disappointed,  as  he  ii  i,  that  he  was 
unsuccessful. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  With  the 
$122  million  that  is  avails  ble  for  BOG, 
is  it  possible  for  the  Heal  h.  Education, 
and  Welfare  officials  to  liocus  in  on  a 
particular  area  or  in  a  partifcular  category 
of  schools  for  educational  institutions, 
rather  than  spreading  the  full  $122  mil- 
lion on  a  nationwide  basis? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  si  and  corrected 
if  other  Members  would  di  ipute  this,  but 
I  believe  we  had  no  testimo  ny  that  would 
indicate  the  program  coiJd  be  imple- 
mented on  any  other  basis  than  a  coim- 
trywide  program,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  single  out  par- 
ticular categories  or  are^s.  We  would 
have  a  situation  where  certain  institu- 
tions were  favored,  or  ceijtain  students. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  practical  at  all  to 
do  it  on  that  basis,  which  ( »f  course  gives 
rise  then  to  a  question,  "C  m  it  really  be 
a  viable  program  at  somet  ling  less  than 
full  funding?" 

Obviously  the  administration  says 
"yes"  to  that,  because  fu  1  funding  for 
1974  as  proposed  in  the  budget  is  some- 
thing over  $900  million.      | 

The  testimony  will  show  that  for  fiscal 
year  1973  if  $500  million  dould  be  avail- 
able for  BOG  they  can  make  it  work. 
Secretary  Weinberger,  in  u  conversation 
with  me  last  night,  expressed  the  same 
disappointment  that  my  le  ider  expresses 
here  on  the  fioor,  but  I  W8  s  simply  com- 
mimicating  to  him  the  ficts  of  life.  I 
believe  they  would  prefer  jo  have  some- 
thing rather  than  nothing.  From  my 
conversations  with  the  foil  s  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  I  understand  they  would 
very  much  like  to  get  this  thing  going, 
and  they  tell  us  they  have  ;he  machinery 
in  motion  to  get  it  going  if  we  provide 
them  the  funds  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Earlier  in  the 
gentleman's  comments  he  indicated  that 
$122  million  would  give  H  SW  an  oppor- 
tunity to  imdertake  a  lilot  program. 
Why  can  they  not  define  a  pilot  program 
on  a  limited  geographic  aasis  or  on  a 
limited  educational  institution  basis,  so 
that  at  least  in  that  kind  >f  a  pilot  pro- 
gram they  would  have  fijl  funding?  If 
we  did  it  on  a  national  bails  for  all  edu- 
cational institutions  and  all  students  we 
really  could  not  give  it  a  f^ir  opportunity 
to  work. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  share  the  gentleman's  view,  although. 


as  I  indicated  earlier  in 


there  is  really  nothing  ti  the  hearing 
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record  that  would  give  us  any  kind  of 
assurance  that  it  could  work  equitably 
and  ^ve  us  a  good  measurement  by  being 
tried  on  the  basis  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests. 

It  may  be  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
some  wiser  mind  than  is  here  in  the  well 
will  come  up  with  a  proposal,  depending 
upon  the  final  figure  actually  agreed 
upon,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  proposi- 
tion has  to  go  to  the  other  body  and  we 
are  not  sure  how  they  will  treat  this  par- 
ticular item. 

Returning  to  the  overall  fimding  issue 
itself,  I  have  personally  kept  an  open 
mind  on  this  subject  and  really  do  not 
have  the  strong  feelings  of  preference 
for  one  program  over  another  as  ex- 
pressed by  my  administration,  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  on  our  subcommit- 
tee. 

If  BOG'S  are  funded  at  too  low  a  level 
and  the  program  falls  on  its  face  because 
of  it,  we  may  have  problems  funding  it  in 
the  future — this  is  true.  And,  we  will  have 
to  mark  up  the  1974  bill  with  the  BOG 
proposal  in  it  for  the  1975  school  year 
before  we  have  any  experience  tables. 
But,  I  know  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
the  folks  down  at  the  Office  of  Education 
responsible  for  these  programs  feel  that 
they  are  well  enough  along  in  planning  to 
make  it  a  viable  program  if  they  have 
the  money  to  do  so. 

I  personally  cannot  give  you  my  guar- 
antee that  BOG  will  be  a  more  desirable 
program,  although  it  is  designed  to  assist 
a  much  broader  range  of  students  than 
the  other  programs.  Of  course,  when  you 
spread  it  that  far,  it  cuts  down  on  the 
amount  to  each  recipient — you  do  not 
have  to  be  a  magician  to  figure  that  out. 
But,  it  was  the  Congress  that  did  au- 
thorize this  program,  and  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  give  it  a  chance. 
I  somehow  have  the  feeling  that  even  if 
the  folks  downtown  do  not  get  every- 
thing they  would  like  to  have  to  put  it 
in  place,  they  would  still  like  to  have 
something  to  get  it  going.  And  this  is 
what  is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  here,  again, 
is  the  uncertainty  the  institutions  and 
students  are  fswiing  right  now,  in  this 
month  of  April  when  graduating  high 
school  students  are  applying  for  college 
and  when  students  already  in  higher  edu- 
cation need  to  know  what  they  can  plan 
for  the  fall.  This  is  the  urgency,  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  student  assist- 
ance funding  right  now — not  a  week,  2 
weeks  or  a  month  from  now  . 

I  was  happy  to  hear  my  chairman,  Mr. 
Flood,  make  the  point  that  we  would  get 
to  the  markup  of  the  1974  bill  within  a 
month  or  6  weeks,  conceivably.  We  will 
have  to  go  over  the  same  hurdles  at  that 
time.  We  would  like  to  give  some  indica- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  BOG  program,  hopefully  at  an  in- 
creased fimding  level,  to  make  it  a  more 
viable  program. 

Mr.  SMITE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
mentioned  my  position  on  the  bill,  I 
thought  I  mi^t  at  this  point  explain  a 


couple-  of  reasons  why  I  take  this  posi- 
tion. I  do  fully  support  this  amendment 
and  strongly  supported  moving  without 
further  delay. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  BOG  pro- 
gram, and  we  found  in  our  hearings — 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  read  the 
hearings — that  there  are  great,  great 
deficiencies  in  this  program  that  just 
must  be  worked  out.  Some  of  the  changes 
needed  are  probably  administrative,  but 
it  may  be  that  changes  in  the  law  will 
also  be  needed. 

For  example,  it  works  this  way:  a  de- 
tennination  is  made  of  the  contribution 
the  child  is  expected  to  receive  from  its 
parent.  Automatically  the  computer  de- 
ducts that  amount  from  the  amount  the 
student  will  receive.  Unlike  the  present 
program  where  financial  aid  is  adminis- 
tered by  financial  aid  officers  who  can 
adjust  figures  according  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  BOG,  a  computer 
makes  the  decision;  there  is  no  way  to 
change  it.  The  expected  contribution  is 
determined,  for  example,  under  a  set  of 
regulations,  one  of  the  considerations  is 
"assets"  of  the  parent. 

"Assets"  are  described  in  the  regula- 
tions that  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  not  by  the  other  body  to  include,  for 
example,  an  equity  in  real  estate,  inven- 
tory in  a  small  business,  an  equity  in  the 
home,  but  it  does  not  include  jewelry, 
automobile  such  things  as  antiques  and 
other  valuables  of  that  nature. 

So  this  kind  of  a  situation  results:  A 
widow  with  five  children  and  $20,000 
equity  in  a  house  is  expected  to  contrib- 
ute almost  the  same  amount  as  a  couple 
who  live  in  an  apartment  with  all  kinds 
of  jewelry  and  automobiles  and  every- 
thing else,  with  a  $10,000  income  and 
two  children.  Therefore  the  children  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  for  student  aid. 

Now,  obviously  that  is  such  an  unfair 
situation  that  it  just  cannot  be  tolerated. 
The  widow  with  the  five  children  will 
never  be  able  to  make  the  $600  contribu- 
tion, and,  therefore,  that  child  just  will 
not  have  a  fair  opportunity  under  the 
program  and  when  the  money  is  absorbed 
for  that  kind  cf  program,  the  widow's 
child  probably  will  not  be  able  to  go  to 
school  at  all. 

We  have  a  number  of  such  examples. 
Some  parents  who  could  and  should, 
may  in  fact,  not  provide  the  expected 
contribution.  Some  parents  do  not  believe 
postsecondary  education  is  necessary,  or 
for  some  other  reason  will  not  help.  No 
adjustment  can  be  made.  Veterans,  we 
found,  in  some  instances  are  going  to  be 
penalized  under  the  BOG  program,  com- 
pared to  nonveterans.  That  is  under  the 
regulations  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
there  is  some  question,  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  required  by  the  law.  This  is  one 
reason  the  other  body  has  not  approved 
the  schedule  of  family  income  expec- 
tations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  another  instance,  for 
example,  if  the  parents  separate,  the 
child  receives  more  benefits.  It  is  another 
Government  program  where  someone 
receives  more  benefits  if  parents  sepa- 
rate. That  is  not  only  not  fair,  but  should 
also  be  against  public  policy  to  encourage 
family  separations. 


There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with 
this  prograff-  today  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  rely  on  it  as  the  principal 
program  for  student  aid  program  for 
the  coming  year.  The  administration 
wanted  to  put  two-thirds  of  the  student 
aid  money  into  the  new  program  and 
reduce  other  tried  programs  accordingly. 
So  what  we  have  done  here  is  to  give 
the  same  amount  this  year  as  last  year 
for  the  NDEA  loans,  work  study,  and  op-  ^ 
portunity  grants.  Then  we  recommend 
taking  the  $122.1  million  left  in  the 
budget  total  and  give  them  the  authority 
to  use  it  to  try  out  the  new  BOG  program. 
However,  if  they  do  not  use  it  for  that 
purpose,  that  $122.1  million  can  be  used 
for  the  other  programs. 

I  think  they  are  going  to  fall  on  their 
face  in  trying  to  institute  the  new  BOG 
program  this  year.  It  is  even  doubtful 
that  the  computer  system  can  be  ade- 
quately set  up  in  time.  We  are  saying  to 
the  Department,  "Try  out  $122  million, 
but  if  you  find  out  that  you  should  not 
use  this  amount  of  money  for  the  new 
program,  then  you  can  use  it  for  other 
existing  programs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  in  the  amendment  before  the 
House  is  a  sensible  way  to  handle  student 
aid  appropriations  at  this  late  date,  be- 
cause they  do  need  the  money  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  rely  upon  the  new 
BOG  progi'am  primarily,  when  it  so  ob- 
viously has  both  deficiencies  wich  respect 
to  the  law  and  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tions that  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  before  us  to- 
day on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  not  by  virtue  of  a  rule,  and  many 
of  us  were  informed  at  the  time  that  re- 
quest was  made  that  it  would  be  limited 
to  two  items :  Veterans'  benefits  and  the 
air  carrier  appropriation. 

Now,  we  have  this  added  to  it. 
This  may  be  a  meritorious  amendment. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  in  justification  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  offered  in  behalf  of 
higher  education  and  to  the  tune  of  800- 
and  some-odd  million  dollars. 

But  the  common  garden  variety  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  this 
amendment  which  was  admittedly  voted 
out  of  the  subcommittee  only  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  there  was  no  previous  in- 
dication that  it  w£is  coming  up  today.  I 
should  like  to  have  read  the  hearings  to 
find  out  what  the  track  record  of  these 
student  loans  may  have  been  in  at  least 
the  past  year.  I  have  been  reading  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  highly  crit- 
ical of  the  student  loan  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  repayments  and  defaults. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  national  defense  student  loan  we  are 
going  to  have  $150  million  coming  back 
into  the  college  loan  funds  in  the  form 
of  repayments,  which,  of  course,  suggests 
that  there  is  a  pretty  good  payment  rec- 
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ord.  We  have  asked  some  very  probing 
questions  of  the  witnesses  with  respect 
to  the  default  rate  on  the  guaranteed 
student  loans.  There  have  been  some 
problems,  but  they  now  have  surveillance 
teams  out  in  the  neld  that  are  doing  a 
much  closer  job  of  overseeing  this  thing, 
and  there  are  prospects  for  considerable 
changes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  down  to  a  few 
specifics.  How  much  has  been  lost  by 
way  of  defaults  and  over  what  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  WUl  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call at  one  time  he  and  I  went  into  this 
business  about  19-year-old  bankrupts,  I 
think  It  was,  and  we  may  well  go  into  it 
again,  when  we  take  up  the  general  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  But  it  so  happens  that  this 
particular  amendment  does  not  include 
the  type  of  loan  on  which  we  have  the 
default  problem.  That's  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  for  which  funds 
for  interest  payments  and  defaults  will 
be  included  in  the  next  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  As  you  know,  you  and 
I  have  talked  about  the  default  problem 
on  these  loans  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  this  bill  is 
not  applicable  to  students;  that  no  loans 
are  being  made  to  students  out  of  this 
$800  million? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  The  one  you  are  com- 
plaining about  and  questioning  the  pay- 
ments of  is  not  in  this  specific  amend- 
ment, but  it  win  be  in  when  the  general 
supplemental  bill  is  brought  up.  And 
when  we  bring  it  up  it  will  be  very  prop- 
erly raised  and.  in  fact,  I  will  raise  it 
myself  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope,  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  that  in  the  future 
we  can  confine  legislation  of  this  type, 
brought  up  under  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  request  made  by  the  chairman  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  At  that  time  he  spe- 
cifically stated  it  would  be  confined  to 
the  two  items  in  this  bill.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  overly  critical,  and  the  gentleman 
need  not  make  any  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
that  was  brought  to  the  House  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
just  did  have  the  two  items  in  it  .The 
other  matter  developed  subsequently.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  matter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations Subcommittee;  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  this  amendment. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  to  the  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary, the  status  of  Federal  assistance 
to  our  college  students  have  been  up  in 
the  air.  Students  have  been  thrown  into 
a  quandry  wondering  where  their  fi- 
nancial aid  would  come  from.  Even  worse. 
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they  wondered  whether  hey  would  have 
any  assistance  at  all.  Fi  aancial  aid  ad- 
ministrators are  frozen.  Because  of  the 
questions  as  to  what  woi  dd  be  done  and 
how  it  could  be  done,  the  '  are  completely 
unable  to  move. 

It  is  now  April  12.  The  new  school  year 
starts  in  less  than  6  mo  iths.  Any  other 
year,  these  financial  ale  administrators 
would  already  be  well  <n  their  way  to 
deciding  how  the  f ede  ally  supported 
student  assistance  woud  be  allocated 
among  their  students.  Very  soon,  high 
school  seniors  will  be  leciding  which 
school  they  will  be  attending  next  fall, 
and  part  of  that  decision  tviU  be  based  on 
the  financial  assistants  they  might 
receive. 

However,  1973  is  a  ujiique  year.  We 
have  had  two  Labor-Hinv  appropria- 
tions bills  vetoed.  We  are  going  to  finish 
out  the  remainder  of  the  Qscal  year  with 
the  continuing  resolution  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary. Caught  in  the  mi  Idle  of  this  fi- 
nancial aid  crisis  are  oar  college  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  painfully  apparen  fc  that  the  time 
has  come  for  action.  T  lis  loncertainty 
cannot  be  allowed  to  c  antinue.  Every 
delay  will  only  create  i4ore  dislocation 
and  hardship.  That  is  wlir  we  of  the  La- 
bor-HEW Appropriationi  Subcommittee 
offer  this  amendment  tod;  ky. 

The  amendment  is  c  esigned  to  do 
three  things.  First,  to  al  evlate  the  im- 
certainty  that  exists  in  t  ae  higher  edu- 
cation community  today.  Second,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  student  assistance  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1|72.  And,  third, 
to  give  the  basic  opportutiity  grant  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  be  pub  into  operation 
and  prove  itself. 

The  Education  Amen(  ments  of  1972 
recognized  the  problems  that  the  im- 
plementation of  a  wholl;'  new  and  im- 
tried  student  assistance  urogram  would 
carry  with  it.  How  maiiy  bugs  would 
have  to  be  ironed  out?  W<  uld  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  to  imp:  ement  the  pro- 
gram be  workable?  | 

How  many  unintended  results  would 
the  program  carry  with  It?  Because  of 
these  and  many  other  questions.  Con- 
gress added  section  411  (b)(4)  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Sectlwi  411(b)(4)  pro  ides  that,  be- 
fore the  basic  opportim  ty  grants  can 
be  fvmded.  three  other  pr  )ven  and  effec- 
tive students  assistance  p  rograms  would 
have  to  be  f imded  at  a  i  ainimum  level. 
That  section  provides  that  the  supple- 
mental educational  oppo-tunlty  grants, 
more  commonly  known  z»  EOG's.  would 
have  to  be  fimded  at  $130,093,000.  the 
work-study  program  woild  have  to  be 
funded  at  $237,400,000,  ai  id  the  national 
direct  student  loan  fund  would  have  to 
receive  a  capital  contribitlon  of  $286.- 
000,000. 

The  conferees  on  X  ae  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  am  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  put  a  great  c  sal  of  thouglA 
into  the  decision  to  provide  that  these 
other  programs  must  be  funded  before 
the  basic  opportimity  grtots.  Tliis  was 
a  very  conscious  decision  based  on  the 
very  real  uncertainty  as  t  >  what  the  un- 
known and  imforeseen    effects  of  the 


new  program  might  be.  T  tiis  wisdom  is 
not  something  to  be  tossec  aside  lightly. 

Under  the  amendment  >ffered  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvan  la,  we  do  give 
the  basic  opportunity  gi-an  ;s  a  chance  to 
prove  tliemselves.  We  ire  providing 
$122,100,000  for  this  prog]  am.  Granted, 
this  is  not  full  funding. 

Granted,  also,  this  is  oe  ly  about  one- 
sixth  of  what  the  admin  stration  pro- 
posed for  the  program.  However,  it  does 
provide  the  opportunity  t>  operate  the 
program  at  a  workable  lev  5l.  It  provides 
the  opportunity  to  see  whai  i  the  problems 
with  the  basic  opportimity  grants  might 
be.  Most  importantly,  it  pr<  vides  f vmding 
for  the  programs  we  knew  will  work. 
They  have  proven  themsel\  es  in  the  past 

While  I  do  beUeve  that  the  basic  op- 
portunity grants  hold  a  rreat  deal  of 
promise,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the 
financial  assistance  schem;  proposed  by 
the  President  would  create  many  prob- 
lems for  many,  many  stude  ats.  especially 
those  from  middle-income  famiUes.  Let 
me  give  you  some  exampes  of  what  I 
have  learned  from  the  coll  ;ges  and  uni- 
versities in  Massachusetts 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  es- 
timates that,  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, students  will  lose  $3  naillion  in  as- 
sistance. UMass  also  estimjates  that  the 
average  student  grant  will  be  cut  from 
$946  under  the  present  gr<uit  system  to 
an  estimated  $702  under]  BCXl's.  The 
average  cut  for  each  student  would  be 
$244.  T 

Springfield  CoUege.  a  pifivate  Institu- 
tion, estimates  that  approximately  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  students  i  presently  re- 
ceiving assistance  would  n(»t  receive  any 
assistance  under  the  B<|>G  program. 
Further.  540  of  the  students;  would  lose  an 
average  of  $200  to  $400  lit  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  BOG's. 

Because  the  administraliion  has  pro- 
posed no  new  capital  contributions  to 
the  national  direct  student  loan  fund. 
Mount  Holyoke  College  est^ates  that  it 
would  have  to  contribute  between  $65.- 
000.  and  $70,000  of  its  own:  fimds  In  the 
1973-74  academic  year  in  Order  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  reasonable  level  of 
loans  to  its  students,  and  t  lis  takes  Into 
account  the  funds  available  for  reloan- 
Ing  as  a  result  of  the  repayment  of  prior 
loans.  Moimt  Holyoke  does  not  have  the 
money  to  do  this. 

Because  Newton  College  entered  the 
national  direct  student  loan  program 
relatively  late,  they  would  have  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  the  repayment 
of  prior  loans  to  use  as  a  loan  fimd  for 
their  students  in  the  next  academic  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Instifcite  of  Tech- 
nology admits  that  the  ilentific  and 
technological  education  thec'  provide  for 
their  students  is  very  costlylMIT's  presi- 
dent estimates  that  the  MIT  students 
will  lose  about  $800,000  Inlasslstance  if 
the  administrations  propositi  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  1  Further,  he 
states  that  this  figure  will  be  larger  if 
the  more  restrictive  familyi  contribution 
schedules  proposed  by  the  (ifiQce  of  Edu- 
cation are  adopted.  As  thini  ;s  now  stand, 
it  appears  these  schedules  will  be  ap- 
proved because  of  the  even  further  delay 
disapproval  would  bring. 

Stonehlll  College  estimates  that  the 
BOG'S  will  only  help  abou ;  half  of  the 
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students  who  are  presently  receiving  as- 
sistance and  that  these  students  would 
only  receive  about  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  they  are  presently  receiving. 

Boston  College  has  made  extensive 
calculations  to  try  to  determine  the  im- 
pact of  the  withdi-awal  of  the  EOG's  in 
favor  of  the  BOG's.  Their  figures  show 
that  fully  55  percent  of  the  students  now 
receive  assistance  will  not  be  eligible  for 
BOG'S. 

Greenfield  Community  College  wrote 
to  say  that  their  analysis  showed  that  the 
student  from  the  middle  income  family 
would  suffer  since  they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  obtain  the  EOG's  and  the  assist- 
ance under  the  BOG's  would  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  minimal  amoimt.  And 
this  analysis  is  from  a  school  where  a 
resident  student  pays  only  about  $1,800 
per  year  for  tuition,  room,  and  board. 

These  are  just  some  of  scores  of  ex- 
amples I  have  received  from  schools  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  coming  from 
public  and  private  institutions.  They  all 
strongly  believe  the  Congress  must  act  to 
support  the  established  student  assist- 
ance programs.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment we  propose  today  is  designed  to  do. 

When  speaking  of  the  loan  programs, 
proponents  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal often  argue  that  there  is  authority 
for  substantially  increased  guaranteed 
loans  thorugh  commercial  lending  insti- 
tutions. This  authority  does  exist.  How- 
ever, the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  banks  will  be  willing 
to  make  the  loans  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  amoimts  to  make  up  for  what  is  be- 
ing lost.  The  situation  is  smalagous  to 
the  criticism  directed  to  the  Congress  at 
times  by  those  who  point  out  the  differ- 
ences between  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. 

All  the  indications  I  have  received 
show  that  banks  are  unwilling  to  make 
the  loans.  Yes,  some  guaranteed  loans 
are  being  made  to  students.  However,  the 
difference  between  the  demand  and  the 
supply  is  large.  As  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  climb  £us  they  are  doing  now,  that 
difference  will  only  increase.  The  banks 
are  losing  money  on  these  loans.  One  of 
the  largest  savings  banks  in  a  major 
northeastern  metropolitan  area  informed 
me  that  they  are  losing  2.02  percent 
on  the  guaranteed  higher  education 
loans  they  are  making.  The  loans  they 
do  make  are  part  of  what  they  consider 
their  pro  bono  effort  in  the  commmaity. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  capital  support 
for  national  direct  student  loans  will  only 
aggravate  the  problems  of  the  student 
who  is  trying  to  obtain  assistance  for 
his  education. 

These  are  students  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  borrowing  and 
are  not  asking  for  a  handout.  They  are 
asking  for  a  handup. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  $895,600,000.  Of 
this,  $122,100,000  will  go  to  the  basic 
opportunity  grants  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  themselves,  $210,- 
300,000  wlU  go  to  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  $270,200,000  wUl  go  to  the 
work-study  program,  and  $293,000,000 
will  go  to  capital  contributions  to  the 
national  direct  student  loan  fund. 

The    $895,600,000    appropriations    we 
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propose  is  not  irresponsible.  It  is  not  a 
budget  busting  amendment  either.  I 
think  that  this  point  has  to  be  very  clear 
to  all  of  those  present.  The  amount  we 
are  proposing  is  precisely  the  same 
amount  the  President  requested  for  stu- 
dent assistance  in  his  budget. 

What  we  have  done  is  reorder  the  pri- 
orities. We  have  done  this  because  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  budget  proposals 
do  not  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of 
students  needing  assistance.  We  are  pro- 
posing an  alternative  which  is  a  work- 
able one,  an  alternative  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  students  of  this  country  for 
assistance,  an  alternative  which  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972,  and  an  al- 
ternative which  gives  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity gi-ants  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves and  gives  the  Congress  a  chance 
to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the  BCX5  s. 

Earlier,  I  refei-red  to  the  delays  being 
created  by  the  uncertainty  in  the  finan- 
cial aid  picture.  There  is  a  much  more 
important  matter  of  delay  to  consider  £is 
well.  The  implementation  of  the  Basic 
Opportunity  Grahts  is  ruiming  between 
3  and  5  months  behind  schedule.  Here  we 
have  a  new,  untried  program  which  is 
running  very  far  behind.  There  are  also 
substantial  questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  reliance  on  the  BOG's.  There  is  just 
too  much  risk  of  chaos  and  catastrophe. 
BOG's  are  meant  to  be  supplemental,  not 
fundamental  student  assistance. 

I  believe  that  we  must  adopt  this 
amendment.  This  is  a  rational  approach 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  students  for  fi- 
nancial sissistance.  And,  finally,  this 
amendment  will  clear  the  air  of  all  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds the  whole  question  of  financial 
assistance  to  our  college  students. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  presently  under  con- 
sideration. I  include  the  following: 
Tufts  University, 
Medford.  Mass.,  April  2, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Conte:  Thank  you  for  In- 
forming me  of  recent  developments  In  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  as  they  con- 
cern post-secondary  education.  Tufts  is  very 
much  aware  of  your  strong  support  of  ed- 
ucation programs  and  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  them.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  you  will  continue  to  advocate 
a  strong  federal  commitment  to  post-second- 
ary education.  We  would  v.rge,  however,  your 
particular  attention  to  the  adequate  fund- 
ing of  the  present,  campus-based  programs 
of  student  financial  aid. 

If  the  Administration's  request  is  ap- 
proved, and  the  traditional  student-aid  pro- 
grams are  not  forward-funded  in  adequate 
amounts,  as  provided  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  Tufts  will  lose  al- 
most $1  million  In  EOO  and  NDSL  funds 
that  were  received  in  these  federal  aid  cate- 
gories this  year.  Yet,  in  early  April,  Tufts 
is  expected  to  make  scholarship  and  loan 
commitments  to  entering  students,  both 
freshmen  and  graduate,  for  next  September. 
In  the  past,  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
late  appropriations  and  allocations,  but  it 
was  expected  that  reasonable  sums  would 
eventually  be  received  and  thus  transmitted 
to  students.  This  year,  the  higher  education 
community  faces  the  uncertainty  of  any 
funding      at   all    in   those   programs   which 


have  done  so  much  to  help  lower-  and 
middle-Income  families  meet  the  chilling 
costs  of  coUege. 

Tou  should  be  aware  that  In  this  dilemma, 
many  post-secondary  institutions  have  cho- 
sen to  make  awards  to  students  with  the  pro- 
viso that  any  federal  funds  tentatively 
awarded  are  subject  to  the  receipt  of  suffi- 
cient allocations  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Our  procedure  has  been  to  indicate 
the  uncertainty  of  these  amounts  with  the 
award,  and  to  inform  the  student  that  if  fed- 
eral appropriations  are  insufficient,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  try  for  a  federally  insured 
loan  through  a  bank  or  credit  union  in  an 
amount  up  to  $2300  a  year. 

It  would  seem  highly  unlikely  that  the 
BOG  program  will  have  much  impact  on 
student  financing  for  the  coming  year.  First, 
it  is  far  behind  the  time  schedule  necessary 
to  determine  awards  and  notify  students  of 
the  amounts  they  will  receive  so  that  they 
may  make  college  choices.  Second,  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  the  recommended  need 
analysis  system  (really  a  money-rationing 
system  rather  than  an  attempt  to  determine 
a  reasonable  parental  contribution)  does 
not  as  yet  have  its  schedules  or  procedures 
approved  by  Congress.  Several  institutional 
studies  Indicate  that  the  most  needy  stu- 
dents who  are  now  receiving  EOGs  of  $1000 
are  the  most  likely  to  receive  much  less 
under  the  BOG  schedules,  since  family  con- 
tribution (including  Social  Security  bene- 
fits) ,  rather  than  parental  contribution,  de- 
termines the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  S1400. 

We  would  recommend  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  a  BOG  program,  with  adequate  fund- 
ing of  the  three  present  programs  for  the 
coming  year  provided  by  the  FY  '73  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  We  would  then 
hope  that  the  FY  "74  appropriation  would 
provide  funds  well  in  advance  for  a  BOG 
program  that  is  already  in  place,  as  well  as 
for  the  traditional  programs  that  have 
worked  so  well.  As  you  well  know.  Con- 
gressional Intent  was  clearly  to  provide  a 
floor  of  aid  which  all  needy  students  would 
receive,  and  then  supplement  Basic  Grants 
with  the  three  programs.  We  oppose  the 
attempt  to  do  away  with  Supplementary  EOG 
and  especially  with  National  Direct  Loans 
The  later  are  vital  to  low-Income  under- 
graduates, and  are  practically  the  only  source 
of  federal  aid  remaining  to  graduate  students 
through  the  higher  institutions. 

Sucfi  an  approach  would  seem  more  ad- 
visable than  a  sudden  change  to  the  limited 
wnounts  provided  by  an  as  yet  undeveloped 
BOG  award  or  delivery  system.  College  Work- 
Study,  which  will  be  diluted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  parttime  and  proprietary  school  stu- 
dents. Will  not  provide  the  additional  funds 
when  tuition  payments  are  due  in  Septem- 
ber and  February.  Nor  can  large  numbers  of 
additional  borrowers  count  upon  federally 
insured  bank  loans  when  the  banking  com- 
munity has  by  no  means  given  assurances 
that  it  can  or  wUl  provide  even  a  substantUl 
part  of  the  additional  money  needed  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  National  Direct  Loan 
Program. 

l^ast  summer,  we  saw  another  dramatic 
example  of  the  chaos  which  can  occur  when 
a  large,  popular,  on-going  federal  student- 
aid  program  is  changed  suddenly.  The  Guar- 
ranteed  Loan  Program  was  brought  to  a 
virtual  standstill  last  July  due  to  the  reversal 
of  policy  and  the  restrictive  nature  of  the 
new  regulations  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  It  was  then  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  hurriedly  in  order  to 
allow  students  to  obtain  loans  for  September 
under  the  former  regulations  and  postponing 
the  changeover  until  March  1973.  Now.  the 
OILP  program  appears  to  be  beginning 
smoothly  with  less  restrictive  regulations  and 
far  more  preparation  and  forethought.  Per- 
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hap«  you  also  recall  the  uproar  when  It  was 
planned  to  cut  back  College  Work -Study 
several  summers  ago.  When  students  did  not 
receive  summer  jobs  In  June,  their  distress 
was  heard  In  Congress  and  a  new  appropria- 
tion was  quickly  passed.  Also,  when  President 
Johnson  attempted  to  drop  the  National 
Defense  Loan  Program  In  1M5,  everyone  who 
was  then  in  Washington,  or  in  the  higher 
institutions,  recalls  the  widespread  protests 
which  resulted  in  Congress  wisely  deciding 
to  continue  the  program.  If  the  transition 
to  support  for  post-secondary  education  au- 
thorized in  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  is  not  made  gradually  and 
with  adequate  funding  for  the  present  pro- 
grams upon  which  students  and  colleges  de- 
pend, then  an  even  greater  protest  is  moot 
likely  to  ensue. 

For  these  reasons,  we  would  urge  you  to 
suppmt  forward  funding  through  the  fiscal 
1973  supplementary  appropriation  for  each  of 
the  campus-based  programs  In  at  least  the 
minimum  amounts  stated  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972.  We  would  hope 
that  you  would  support  funding  of  each  of 
these  programs  at  an  even  higher  level  than 
the  minimum,  since  institutional  requests 
for  1973-74  (as  approved  by  Office  of  Educa- 


.t 


April 


tlon  panels)  total  almost  1^5  billion  dollars. 
The  students  are  in  the  col^es,  or  applying 
to  them,  and  need  the  mon^.  We  think  that 
the  present  programs  do  *eed  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  start-up  funds  provided  for  tbe 
BOO  program,  in  order  to  ba<  re  orderly  transi- 
tion and  avoid  hurting  stud  mts  and  families 
needlessly. 

Our  financial  aid  dlrectc  r  has  estimated 
that  each  present  recipient  it  federal  aid  on 
our  campus  will  lose  from  i  1,000  to  $2,500  a 
year  If  the  Administration  request  Is  ap- 
proved. The  estimate  is  based  upon  $1,000 
EOO,  $700  average  National  Direct  Loan,  and 
$800  Work-Study  earnings  during  the  sum- 
mer and  school  year.  Sin«  a  residential 
budget  at  Tufts  next  year  i  Ul  be  $4,800  for 
room,  board,  tuition,  and  t  ies,  you  can  see 
how  important  the  federal  i  id  is  to  our  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  schols  rships  from  our 
own  funds  which,  for  the  1(  iw-  and  middle- 
income  student  would  averai  ;e  approximately 
$2,000  a  year.  With  the  heli  of  federal  sup- 
port, we  have  been  able  to  t  Use  the  number 
of  minorities  on  this  cami  us  from  6%  in 
1969  to  11%  this  year.  The  average  cMnbina- 
tion  sch(^ar8hip,  loan  and  |ob  for  a  minor- 
ity student  Is  $3,200  this  y#ar.  Tufts  serves 
as  an  example  that  If  students,  particularly 
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TUFTS  UNIVERSITY-PROFILE  OF  UNDERGRAI  JATE  FINANCIAL  AID  1972-73 


1952 


19(2 


1.  Count  cssti  1952-72:  Titfts  mmI  JaekMn: 

Tyition.fMS 

Room  and  board .'..V..' 

Books,  personal  expenses '..'.'"SSSSS. 

ToW 

2.  Undergraduate  ImaiKial  aid,  1972-73:  Soviee: 

Univeruty  ichoiarslMps. 

Other  major  scholastic W'SS. 

Guaranteed  emptoyment I"IiriI"I"I! 

Long-lerm  loani I"""""!"*! 

Total  aid 

1  Financial  aid  (o  freshmen,  1972-73  (included  above): 

University  scholarship!. 

Otbe*  major  schoUttic IlIIIII 

Long-term  loans.. IIIIII" 

Tea 

4.  Famihr  incoiMs  of  lean  and  acholarship  recipients: 

i967Mi;i::i:;:;;;;;::;;::::::; 

1970 

1972. :."""": 


tsso 

650 
250 


^'\ 


900 

400 


1,560 


2,000 


Number  of  awwds 


Percent  of  em 


910 
411 
294 
668 


'2,283 


210 
119 
196 


>S2S 


Below  $6,000 
(percent) 


^,001  to  $10,000 
(percent) 


33 
18 
17 
17 


47 
44 
24 
20 


1200  10  1999 
(percenO 


II  AW  to  $1399 
(percent) 


S.  Range  of  total  awards  to  individuals:  Percent  of  all  aid 
Nbpients):' 

i97o"'.'"'"'r.ir.'.r"""'.i'.'" 

1972 


20 
7 
8 


4$ 

27 

20 


Ttiftt(nMn)(peictnt) 


Upperclass 


I9$7 


1972 


I.  Net  summer  savings  el  aid  rtci^nts:  (After  tax  Md  Mim- 
mer  eipenses): 
Amount  saved  toward  college  expenses: 

10  ID  {399 

t4(IOte}S08 

KOO  to  $1,400 


15 
28 

57 


24 
20 

56 


those  from  low-  and  mlddle-lj  tcome  families, 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  t<^  select  private, 
as  well  as  public  higher  education,  then  sub- 
stantial federal  support  of  r 
programs,  as  well  as  the  new 
provided. 

On  the  chance  that  it  has  n<  t  come  to  your 
attention,  I  enclose  tbe  poetion  paper  o 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Finan 
cial  Aid  Administrators  regarding  the  FY 
1973  and  FT  1974  budgets.  Tou  may  also  be 
Interested  in  the  Profile  of  Financial  Aid  re- 
ceived by  o\ir  undergraduates!  since  It  Indi- 
cates how  we  are  integrating  federal,  state, 
and  private  aid  funds  to  assist)  a  third  of  our 
students  to  meet  the  overwhdming  costs  of 
a  college  year.  On  the  seconn  page  of  the 
Profile,  you  will  find  the  data  quoted  on  the 
growth  of  our  minority  student  population 
and  the  aid  that  they  are  receiving. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeid  for  this  op- 
portimity  to  express  the  views  bf  this  univer- 
sity on  educational  i^iproprlaiions  and  stu- 
dent-aid programs  for  the  coming  year.  Their 
fimdlng  and  continuance  arer  of  vital  con- 
cern, especially  to  Massachusetts  students 
who  are  about  one-third  of  oiu-  enrollment. 
Sincerely. 

Btbton  C, 
Enclosure. 


1967 


1970 


1972 


$1,900 

1,110 

500 


$2,700 

1,270 

630 


$3,010 

1,470 

650 


3,510 


4,600 


5,200 


illment 


Amount 


Average 


26 
12 

8 

19 


$1 


132 


713,238 
371,595 
183,500 
489,625 

2,757,958 


$1,726 
904 
624 
733 


2,456 


22 
12 

20 


421,732 
99,755 
163,300 


2,008 
835 
833 


128 


6(4,  TT 


2,546 


$10,001  to  $14,000 
(percent) 


$14,001  to  $18,000 
(percent) 


Above  $18,000 
(percent) 


16 
31 
29 
23 


4 
( 

20 
21 


0 
1 

10 
19 


$2,000  to  $2399 
(percanO 


$3,000  to  $3,999 
(percenO 


$4/)00  to  $4399 
(percent) 


30 
37 
30 


n 

26 


0 
7 
14 


Jackson  (women)  (percent) 


Freshmen 


Upperclass 


967 


1972 


1967 


1972 


191  r 


33 
31 
36 


28 
45 

27 


24 

37 


.  '.Ij12^  students  (32  percent  ei  3  550  underiradeates)  received  2,283  awards  (average 
l!L.l''£J'''*  <^  percent  of  3775  undergraduates)  received  2.206  awards  (average  $2 
Wjj  W*  (34  percent  of  2,900  vndergraduates)  received  1,730  awards  o«  $1,5(0,200 

<  269  studeab  (21  percent  oi  9(5  Ireshmea)  received  525  awards  (averate  award  $2,5411).  U 


$2^56).  1970  a*  Irwhmen  (31  percMl  o»  965)  had  568  swards  of  $694,400  (aver*. 

^.  In  treshrn*  (29  percent  0(785)  bad  3(2  awards  of  $404,425  (average  $1,8^ 

(average  •  42  p  ircerrt  rt  recipients  received  taition  ($3,000)  or  nere  in  1972  (1970 

^^  parcant  1962— 2(  percent). 


age 

«).    , 
(1970-31 


Hallo  WKLL. 


Percent  increasa 
since  1952 


374 
126 
160 


236 


Range 


$10O-$4, 850 
300-  4,200 
300-  1,700 
200-2,800 


100-  6. 250 


500-  4,400 
300-  3,  100 
200-  2,000 


200-5.400 


Median  income 


$7, 172 

9,820 

II,  241 

12,340 


$5300  up 
(percent) 


Fi  ishmen 


1971 


61 
23 
16 


$^.284).  In  1967, 222 
percent;  1967—35 
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ue 


1964  Percent* 


1966  Percent  I 


1968    P«cant> 


1970    Percanti 


1972   ParcaM' 


Percent 
change 
1962-72 


Tuition $1,500  $1,708 

Total  eosL (2.800  $3,000 

Median  award — $1,125  $1,334 

Average  award $1,113  $1,292 

Total  aid  received $801,625    $1,123,025 

Undergraduate  enrollment 2.350  2,750 

Students  aided 720  869 

Percent  enrollment  aided.. ._ 31  32 

Median  family  income $7,172  $7,913 


+13 

$1,900 

+/ 

3,400 

+  19 

il,  551 

+16 

1,464 

+40 

$1,404,800 

+1/ 

2,900 

+21 

959 

+1 

33 

+10 

$8,333 

+11 

+12 
+U 
+13 
+25 

+6 
+10 
+1 
+5 


$2,300 

Kooe 

$1.(81 

$1,907 

$1, 990, 182 

3,000 

1,044 

34 

$10. 116 


+21 

$2,700 

+17 

+18 

Keoo 

+15 

+21 

$2,432 

+29 

+30 

$2,200 

+15 

+42 

$2, 405. 415 

+21 

+3 

3,275 

+9 

+» 

1.094 

+5 

+1 

33 

-1 

+21 

$11,241 

+11 

$3,050 

$5,200 

$2,534 

$2,456 

$2,757,958 

3,550 

1.123 

32 

$12,340 


+13 

+13 

+4 

+U 

+15 

+8 

+3 

-1 

+10 


+103 

+  86 

+125 

+121 

+244 

+51 

+56 

+1 

+72 


+  percent  of  change  from  previous  cohinm. 


AlO  TO  MINORITY  STUDENTS 


1969 


Percent 


1970 


Percent 


1972 


Percent 


Percent  change 
196»-72 


Total  minorities  (percent  of  undergraduates) ....z.^.^^ 

Number  minorities  aided  (percent  of  all  students  aided) ...._.. 

Minority  aid  through  Tufts  (percent  of  total  aid) 

Average  minority  aid ......i.-..^..... 

Average  nonminority  aid.. ... „ 

Number  of  minorities: 

Afro-American  (percent  t\iei)........^...-........z.^.z..:r.^.z.^ 

Native  American  (percent  aided) _-. 

Spanish  American  (percent  aided) .......... 

Oriental  American  (percent  aided) ...... 


173 

122 
176,550 
$3, 086  ..i.r. 

6 
11 
21 

267 

201 

$610,950 

$3,040 

$1.676 

$1,822 

139 
0  ...... 

( 
26 

75 

63' 

M 

199 
1 

19 
48 

( 

18 
30 


80 

100 

74 

56 


3M 

ITS 

$904,336 
$3,288  . 

J2.064. 

280 
1 

» 
74 


11  +128  (+5) 

28  +125  C+I71 

39  +140  <+I(J 

::::  -^  ::::::: 


76  +101  (+1) 

100  +100  (+100) 

67  +388  (+4) 

61  +1(5  (+11) 


Note.  Total  aid  includes  Tufts  and  Federal  scholanhips.  loans,  guaranteed  employment;  also  major  ($300  or  over)  outside  scholarships  (State.  ROTC,  Merit,  corporatioo,  foundation  local).  Omitted 
are  bank  or  credit  union  loans,  and  off  campus  eni|>leymaflL 


Mount  Holtoki  Collkgb, 
South  Uadley.  Mass..  AprU  4.  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Contk, 
Jlfcmber  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Silvio:  Thank  you  so  very  much  for 
your  Informative  letter  of  March  16  concern- 
ing recent  developments  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  I>abor-HEW. 

I  am  in  general  pretty  closely  Informed 
about  the  situation,  since  I  am  serving  this 
year  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  American 
(Council  on  Education  and  also  am  continu- 
ing my  meml>ership  on  their  Commission  on 
Federal  Relations.  Nevertheless,  I  am  partic- 
xilarly  grateful  for  the  detail  of  your  report 
on  the  situation,  since  It  does  Indeed  seri- 
ously afiect  us. 

Although  I  am  confident  of  the  devastat- 
ing consequences  if  the  worst  should  happen, 
one  feature  of  the  threat  is  not  only  tbe 
eliminatlc»  of  the  programs  contemplated 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  but 
also  the  Increased  eligibility  In  connection 
with  these  programs,  since  they  are  now 
available  to  all  post-secondary  education 
and  are  not  restricted  to  higher  educati<Mi. 
This  factor  plus  other  uncertainties  make  it 
difficult  to  estimate  precisely  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  for  us,  but  I  shall  give 
you  an  estimate  and  would  be  glad  if  it 
would  be  important  to  you  to  try  to  make 
the  matter  more  precise. 

First,  should  there  be  no  new  capital  con- 
tributions to  NDSL  funds,  I  estimate  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  dip  Into  our 
own  funds  functioning  as  endowment  to  the 
extent  of  between  $65,000  and  $70,000  in 
1973-74  In  order  to  maintain  at  a  reasonable 
level  the  loaning  rate  that  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  with  the  help  of  NDSL 
funds.  This  figure  is  a  net  figure  after  taking 
account  of  the  available  capital  for  re-loan- 
ing as  a  result  ot  tbe  repayments  of  loams. 
Incidentally,  in  the  matter  of  loans,  It  may 
Interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  bad  vir- 
tually no  defaults  on  our  loans,  whether 
from  our  own  funds  or  from  NDSL  fxmds.  At 
last  repmt,  the  only  cases  that  could  b«  ao 
classified  were  one  or  two  that  Involved  either 


the  death  of  the  borrower  or  a  personal  dis- 
aster that  could  not  be  auitlcipated. 

Secondly,  and  here  I  can  be  a  little  less 
precise,  the  BOG  program,  almost  however 
it  is  ftuided,  wiU  be  of  relatively  limited 
help  to  us.  Much  of  this  estimate,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  guidelines  that  are  flmaiy 
approved  for  the  program,  but  the  limit  is 
so  low  and  the  technicalities  surrounding  the 
processing  of  these  grants  are  likely  to  be 
so  great  that  only  a  very  small  niimber  of 
our  students  are  likely  to  get  anything  like 
the  $1.4(X)  that  Is  the  maximum  under  the 
program. 

Third,  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
SE001  woiild  be  of  critical  Importance  to  us 
as  was  their  former  EOG  program.  This  has 
permitted  us  to  assist  a  significant  number 
of  very  low  Income  students  as  well  »a  a 
significant  number  of  middle  Income  stu- 
dents who  alcMig  with  their  families  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  seriously  threatened  by 
the  present  budgetary  proposal.  My  estimate 
is  that,  if  there  Is  no  adequate  funding  of 
the  SEOG's  In  1973-74,  our  short  fall  on  our 
financial  aid  budget  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $40,000. 

Neither  tbe  closing  down  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram nor  the  elimination  of  the  SEOG's  rep- 
resents for  us  a  huge  sum  in  a  total  budget 
of  somewhere  In  tbe  neighborhood  of  $10,- 
000.000.  For  a  year  we  can  dip  into  reserves 
in  order  to  meet  our  obligations  if  we  have 
to.  Nevertheless,  this  prospect  will  compel  us 
to  re-examine  our  whcde  loan  and  grant  pol- 
icy, which  can  only  have  the  eSect  of  ser- 
iously restricting  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  make  a  Mount  Holyoke  education  avail- 
able to  as  many  low  auid  middle  income  stu- 
dents as  we  could  find  the  means  to  supp>ort. 
Like  most  private  institutions  in  our  kind 
of  situation,  we  have  In  recent  years,  through 
our  own  and  government  elTorts.  produced  a 
program  that  provides  on  this  campus  prob- 
ably a  wider  income  distribution  among  our 
stxidents  than  one  would  find  at  any  resi- 
dential state  university.  This  is  a  fact  that 
is  not  widely  known.  It  is  the  threat  to  this 
accomplishment  that  worries  me  even  more 
than  tbe  inunediate  financial  situation,  since 
I  think  not  only  this  College  but  the  country 
have  benefited  from  this  kind  of  strong  pol- 


icy   of    making    educational    opportunities 
broadly  available. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  the  above  that 
I  strongly  supported  tbe  counterproposals 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  when 
they  were  devalooed  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
know  that  you  are  familiar  with  those  pro- 
posals, and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  rea- 
sonable suggestions,  ones  that  sensibly  take 
account  of  the  appropriate  objective  of  hold- 
ing down  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit  and 
at  tbe  same  time  not  having  a  devastating 
consequence  on  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  able  young  people.  In  this  connectiou 
I  am  enormously  grateful  to  you  for  your 
concern  and  your  commitment,  as  I  know 
everyone  is  who  is  following  this  difficult 
matter. 

Again  my  warm  thanks  and  do  let  me  know 
if  it  would  be  helpful  for  me  to  give  you  any 
more  specific  detail  on  the  effects  on  Mount 
Holyoke  of  the  budget  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  B.  Tbuman. 

Hampshiee  Colixce, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  April  4, 1973. 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Silvio:  The  delay  in  my  responding 
to  your  letter  of  March  16  regarding  recent 
developments  in  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  which  affect  fed- 
eral funding  for  post-secondary  student 
assistance  programs  was  occasioned  by  my 
having,  once  again,  a  thorou^  review  with 
the  persons  who  run  our  financial  aid  office 
so  I  can  be  up  to  date  on  the  implications  of 
the  alternative  moves  the  Congress  and  the 
President  might  make. 

Here  are  the  Implications  as  we  see  them: 
1.  Direct  Student  Loan  Program — 
Hampshire  is  only  three  years  old  and  has 
not  begun  to  receive  payments  for  previ- 
ously awarded  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  and  direct  student  loans.  Therefm-e, 
oiir  financial  aid  program  is  highly  depend- 
ent on  federal  contributions  toward  our  di- 
rect student  loan  fund.  If  allocations  to  this 
program  were  cut.  we  would  not  have  avail- 
able loan  funds  to  continue  low  Interest  gov- 
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emment  loans  to  students  who  have  received 
them  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  These 
students  would  be  forced  to  obtain  the  loan 
portion  of  their  financial  aid  package  from 
local  banks  and,  as  a  result,  would  have  two 
separate  types  of  loans  to  repay,  increasing 
their  monthly  repayments. 

2.  Sdzicational    Opportunity    Grant    Pro- 
gram— 

Hampshire  relies  heavily  on  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  Program  to  sup- 
plement the  limited   grant   funds  available 
for  high  need  students.  Termination  of  this 
Program  would  result  in  the  loss  of  federal 
grants  for  many  of  our  minority/poverty  stu- 
dents whose  only  resources  for  education  are 
social  security  and  veterans'  benefits.  Under 
current    Basic    Opportunity    Grant    regula- 
tions, all  social  security  and  one  half  of  vet- 
erans"   benefits    would    be    assumed    to    be 
family    contributions    subtracted    from    the 
maximum  $1,400  eliglbUlty.  This  would  cause 
many  of  these  students  to  lose  their  federal 
grant.  Further,  as  there  is  no  indication  of 
what  demands  will  be  placed  on  the  BOO 
Programs,   there    is   no   guarantee   that   oiu- 
high  need  students  wUl  receive  the  same  level 
support  as  they  received  under  the  EOG  Pro- 
gram. The  result  would  be  that  Hampshire 
would  have  to  allocate  more  of  its  own  lim- 
ited grant  funds  to  our  minority/poverty  stu- 
dents   and.    as    a   consequence,    curtail    our 
efforts  to  diversify  our  population  by  enlarg- 
ing the  representetion  of  such  students  on 
the  campus. 

In  general.  Hampshire  is  a  relatively  expen- 
sive institution  which  is  operating  without 
any  financial  aid  endowment.  We  need  more, 
rather  than  less,  financial  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  continue  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations to  minority  and  poverty  students 
and  to  middle  Income  students. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  some  sense,  in  spe- 
cific terms,  of  the  dollar  consequences  for 
this  college  should  the  existing  programs  not 
be  funded  and  all  emphasis  go  to  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants. 

Many  thanks  for  your  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  that  higher  edu- 
cation has  faced  in  years. 
Sincerely, 

cwakves  r.  longsworth. 

Northampton  Junior  College, 

March  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Sn-vTO  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Conte:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  16. 1973,  outlining  the  present 
status  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  As  a  small, 
private  Institution,  Northhampton  Junior 
College  is  very  concerned  about  these  pro- 
grams, and  is  very  appreciative  of  the  work 
you  are  doing.  Our  present  and  projected 
funding  is  as  follows: 


As  you  can  see,  without  . 
of  the  financially  deserving 
ing  to  the  College  will  be  i 
their  education.  This  will 
them,  but  will  drastlciUly 
through  a  reduction  in  the 
dent  body. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  _„ 
efforts  to  retain  funding  In 
present  programs,  as  well 
Opportunity  Grant  program 
Sincerely. 

William  C 


ihese  funds  most 
students  apply- 

^nable  to  further 
not  only  affect 
ivu^t  the  College 
size  of  the  stu- 

to|continue  in  your 
all  three  of  the 
ts  In  the  Basic 


(cKie,  Jr., 
Finan^al  Aid  Officer. 


Cambridge,  Mas< 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Cannon  House  Office  Buildikg 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conti 
to  you  for  your  letter  of  Ma  rch  20  regarding 
federal   funding   for   postse  ondary   student 
assistance  programs. 

As  an  institution  involved  ^ 

of   both   undergraduate   and   „ „„.„   „„„_ 

dents,  numbering  about  f c  ur  thousand  of 
each,  M.I.T.  must  take  a  sha  ply  critical  view 
of  the  implications  of  the  p  oposals  for  stu- 
dent financial  aid  in  the  President's  FY  '74 
budget  requests. 

As  you   well   understand     ...   _._ ^., 

committed  to  education  anl  research  in  a 
broad  variety  of  fields,  but  i  specially  in  sci 
ence  and  technology.  Such  i  ducation  is  ter 
ribly  expensive  and  it  mus  not  be  offered 
to  the  student  only  at  prohH  itive  cost.  Many 
federal  programs  such  as  N  tH,  NSF,  NASA, 
AEC,  NDEA,  and  others  less  i  ell  known,  have 
helped  us  to  sustain  the  costly  research, 
teaching  and  learning  progams  which  are 


.,  April  4. 1973. 


I  am  gratefvU 


In  the  education 
graduate  stu- 


deeply  disturb- 


Amounl 


Students 


Tiscal  year  1973; 

College  work  study $4,266  32 

National  defense  student 
loan 7,446  12 

Educational      opportunity 

„«'»"» 7,375  17 

Baste  opportunity  grant 

Fiscal  year  1974:  

College  work  study 45,600  95 

National  defense  student 

, 'o»n-  -  - 36,960  60 

EducatKNial      opportunity 

„B"nt- 60.000  60 

Basic  opportunity  grant 70,500  90 


The  FY  74  figures  listed  above  are  from 
our  Institutional  Request  for  Funds,  which 
was  approved  by  the  panel  on  December  13, 
1972,  except  for  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant, 
none  of  which  has  as  yet  been  approved. 
These  figures  also  indicate  that  more  and 
more  eligible  students  are  requesting  finan- 
cial aid. 


our  hallmark.  It  Is  therefore 
Ing   to   us  that   these   prog-ams   are   being 
phased  out  on  the  assumptu  n  that  such  re- 
search   and    learning    is   no 
priority  national  need. 

Since  1969.  about  four-hv  ndred  and  fifty 
federal  fellowships  have  vai  Ished.  In  jm^os- 
pect  is  a  further  shrinkage  of  nearly  two- 
hundred  more.  It  is  not  too  e  luch  to  say  that 
the  future  of  basic  and  muc  h.  of  high-tech- 
nological research  is  in  clei  r,  present,  and 
increasing  danger— not  just  1  ,t  M.I.T.  but  aU 
over  the  country. 

But  your  Immediate  conce  -n,  as  expressed 
In  your  letter,  is  with  the  es  «ntially  under- 
graduate aid  programs  of  gn  mts,  loans,  and 
work-study.  We  too  are  traubled  that  the 
FY  '74  budget  proposals.  In  trying  to  help 
the  absolutely  destitute,  1  nil  dismember 
other  programs  which  are  cri  dal  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  large  and  imp<  rtant  group  of 
"merely  poor"  students.  Uithout  SEOO 
grants,  and  NDSL  loans,  the;  wlU  l)e  forced 
out  of  all  but  the  least  expei  slve  education. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  ;he  BEOG  pro- 
gram, even  fully  funded,  wl  1  sustain  little 
more  than  vocational  educat  on  in  the  edu- 
cational area  we  serve.  Stude  its,  not  Just  at 
M.I.T.  but  all  over  the  counti  y,  will  be  hurt. 
Without  the  SEOG's  and  tl  e  annual  addi- 
tions of  NDSL  capital,  ever  fully  funded 
(a  slippery  concept  in  view 

so  little  is  known  about  the    „  „^  ^„- 

tentially  eligible  students)  BE  OG's  wUl  mean 
an  overall  drop  in  undergrad  uate  aid  funds 
at  M.I.T.  of  about  $800,000,  md  even  more 
if  the  very  harsh  famUy  contj  ibutlon  sched- 
ules proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Offii  ;e  of  Education 
are  adopted. 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  of  us  to  leave  un- 
disturbed any  illusion  that  " 

replace  such  sums.  As  many „w..«,.„ 

of  our  students,  26%  of  the^undergraduate 
body,  almost  half  of  our  aid  population,  will 
find  it  a  great  deal  more  dii  Icult  to  locate 
substitute  fundhig.  If  M.I.T.  cannot.  Many 
recipients  of  full  BEO  Grani  s,  who  should 
also  have  SEOG's  and  NDSL  loans,  will  be 
forced  to  seek  $2,500  per  ye  ir  Guaranteed 
Loans  at  banks,  and  many  binks  are  indi- 
cating little  Interest  In  such  large  loans. 


April 


firm 


court  e 


We  keenly  appreciate  youp 
half  of  students,  and  we  n 
the  strongest  terms  to  hold 
unwise  and  misleading   cot    . 
the  FY  '74  budget  proposals, 
for  the  three  college-based 
NDSL,  and  CWSP)  is 
both  you  and  I,  I  am  sure,  agre  1 
potential    good    In    the    BEO^ 
should  not  be  Implemented 
of  older  and  very  necessary 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  B 


12,  1973 
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mu^t  urge  you  in 

against  the 

Inherent   in 

Your  support 

(SEOG, 

encouraging,  and  whUe 

there  is  much 

program,   it 

the  expense 

I^ograms. 


programs 


ut 


rhank  you  for 


'^lESNER, 

President. 


BENTLET    boLLEGE, 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Mi  \rch  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte. ^ .„. 

your  letter  of  March  20, 1973,  r^ardlng  recent 
developments    in    the    Appropriations    Sub 
committee    on    Labor-HEW.    "rhis   Informa- 
tion Is  most  helpful  to  us.  T 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  does  not  fund 
(SEOG)    Supplemental   Educajtlonal   Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  and   (NDSL) 
Student  Loans,  Bentley  CoUe 
fected  as  follows: 

1.  SEOG:  We  have  approxl_ _, 

dents  receiving  assistance  through  the"  EOG 
program  at  Bentley  College,  dancellation  of 
this  program  would  mean  a  ibss  of  Federal 
Funds  of  approximately  $81,50a 

2.  NDSL:  We  have  approxlniately  220  stu- 
dents receiving  assistance  throtigh  the  NDSL 
program  at  Bentley  College,  dancellation  of 
this  program  would  mean  a  Federal  Contri- 
bution loss  of  approximately  $85,000. 

3.  CWSP:  (CoUege  Work-Study  Program). 
Even  though  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested funding  for  the  College  Work -Study 


tlonal  Direct 
would  be  af- 

iately  100  stu- 


Program  at  $260,000,000,  they  1  ailed  to  men 


tion  the  fact  that  there  are 
new  institutions  coming  into 


for  the  first  time  this  year.  Wl  tat  this  could 
mean  is  that  even  though  thi  Administra- 
tion Is  claiming  that  there  will  be  more 
Work-Study  funds  available  t;»an  last  year, 
we  could  actually  receive  less  than  we  did 
last  year. 

4.  BOO:  The  Basic  Opportu  ilty  Program, 
if  not  fully  funded,  and  if  stibstituted  for 
the  NDSL-EOG  programs,  wo  aid  not  even 
meet  half  the  needs  of  the  people  presently 
receiving  assistance  under  the  ioG  program. 

If  the  present  Federal  Progi  ams  are  ter- 
minated, there  is  no  doubt  thai  not  only  will 
our  students  suffer,  but  so  will  the  College. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  Subcoi  imlttee  when 
these  measures  are  presented  lor  considera- 
tion. If  I  can  be  of  any  furthe  •  help,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Gregory  H.  aJamun, 


Springfield 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte 
for  your  informative  and 
March  20.  I  am  pleased  to  havii 
and  wUl  share  it  with  my 

A  letter  from  me  to  you 
mail  with  your  own,  but  I  thin  c 
vide  for  you  the  response 
final  paragraph. 

Private  education  is  a  majoi 
Massachusetts.  It  truly  Is 
sewnlngly  limitless  expansion 
stltutions.  If  we  are  to  survive 
help  at  the  federal  and  state 
fan  to  survive  (and  a  dozen  p 
went  bankrupt  last  year)  the 
the   taxpayers   will   Increase 


number  of 
the  program 


President. 


College, 
Mai  ch  22, 1973. 


Thank  you 

welcome  letter  of 

your  report 

colleagues. 

cipssed  in  the 

It  will  pro- 

requ4sted  In  your 


threa  bened 


Industry  in 
by  the 
of   state   in- 
must  have 
levels.  If  we 
private  colleges 
Uurden  upon 
In  imensely.    It 
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cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth 
$1,854  per  student  to  educate  each  student 
In  the  public  colleges  and  universities  last 
year.  It  cost  these  same  taxpayers  virtually 
nothing  to  educate  the  thousands  of  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  who  were  enrolled  as 
students  here  and  in  the  other  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  help.  Let  me  know 
If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you 
In  your  cause. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbert  E.  Locklin. 

Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 

U.S.  Representative,  House  Subcommittee  on 
HEW  Appropriations,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  As  you  know, 
the  critical  days  with  regard  to  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  student  aid  are  before  us. 
This  letter  Is  an  attempt  to  give  you  an 
awareness  of  the  crushing  blow  that  will  be 
experienced  not  only  by  Springfield  College 
but  by  the  education  commxmity  in  general 
If  the  Nixon  Administration  budget  request 
is  approved  as  it  has  been  submitted. 

Recently,  the  regional  review  panel  for 
H£.W.  Region  I,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Eino  Johnson,  approved  our  request  for 
Federal  student  aid  funds  In  the  following 
categories  and  the  corresponding  amounts. 
program 

Educational  opportunity  grant  program, 
approved  level  of  funding.  $123,820. 

College  work  study  program,  approved 
level  of  funding,  $57,600. 

National  direct  student  loan  program,  ap- 
proved level  of  funding,  $201,600. 

These  dollars  represent  approximately  540 
young  men  and  women  who  are  scheduled  to 
enroll  here  next  fall  term.  The  panel's  deci- 
sion to  fund  Springfield  at  this  level  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  needs  of  these 
students  were  both  realistic  and  legitimate. 

The  Administration  budget  request  asks 
for  no  new  funds  in  either  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  or  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  Program.  The  Col- 
lege Work  Study  Program  is  Included  but 
only  at  the  same  level  of  funding  as  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1974  proprietary  in- 
stitutions will  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  College  Wwk  Study  Program. 
While  this  fact  should  not  perhaps  be  crit- 
icized, It  does  mean  that  institutions  ciur- 
rently  benefiting  trom  this  program  wUl  be 
severely  handicapped  unless  a  higher  level 
of  funding  Ls  approved. 

The  Administration  budget  Is  insensitive 
because  it  does  not  recognize  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  are  currently  benefiting 
from  these  programs.  The  new  budget  ueems 
contrary  to  both  the  'spirit'  and  the  'letter' 
of  the  bill  entitled  the  "Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972"  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Nixon  last  June.  This 
bill  categorically  states  that  for  the  "Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972"  to  be  Imple- 
mented, the  three  existing  Federal  student 
aid  programs  must  be  funded  at  80  percent  of 
the  current  (fiscal  year  *73)  lev^l.  The  Ad- 
ministration budget  clearly  does  not  do  this. 
It  Is  an  obvious  attempt  to  divert  current 
funds  to  a  new  Federal  program  entitled  the 
"Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram" (BEOG). 

Permit  me  to  move  directly  to  the  tc^lc 
of  the  BEOG  program  and  express  some  of 
my  concerns  relating  to  it. 

In  an  effort  to  Implement  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram, a  task  force  was  appointed  to  create  a 
formula  which  would  enable  a  contractor 
(presently  unknown)  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
which  will  represent  what  a  family  can  rea- 
sonably contribute  towards  the  educational 
costs  of  a  student  wishing  to  attend  college. 


Rather  than  attempt  a  description  of  the 
formula,  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1973  Federal  Register  which  contains 
it  In  Its  entirety.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  letter  and  statement  by  J.  Samuel  Jones, 
who  is  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Jones 
has  stated  the  case  as  clearly  as  anyone  can 
and  I  offer  his  comments  to  you  for  your 
consideration.  I  might  add  that  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Jones  carries  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Association  of  Financial 
Aid  Administrators. 

What  the  proposed  BEOG  schedule  means 
to  Springfield  College  Is  as  follows.  If  the 
BEOG  program  were  to  be  fully  funded, 
approximately  40  to  60  per  cent  of  our  stu- 
dents who  are  currently  receiving  Federal 
student  aid  would  not  be  eligible  to  benefit 
from  it.  Present  indications  are  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  fully  funded.  If  BEOG  were 
to  be  50  per  cent  funded  (more  likely) ,  the 
remaining  50  to  60  per  cent  of  stitdents  for- 
merly eligible  would  probably  receive  a  maxi- 
mum grant  of  $200  to  $400.  What  then  are 
these  students  who  have  been  benefiting  from 
former  Federal  student  aid  programs  to  do? 
They  win  stUl  have  a  very  real  need,  yet  we 
will  certainly  be  limited  In  what  we  can  do 
to  assist  them. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  ramifications  of 
the  proposed  budget  and  BEOG  formula  are 
most  serious.  Our  students — 540  of  them — 
81-3  subject  to  losing  between  $200  and  $400 
in  Federal  assistance.  They  are  also  faced 
with  an  unrealistic  BEOG  contribution 
schedule  which  excludes  most  of  them  from 
receiving  the  consideration  they  were  for- 
merly given  under  the  EOG  program. 

Regretfully,  it  is  not  possible  for  Springfield 
College  to  make  up  the  difference.  During 
the  academic  year  1972-73  we  will  expend 
roughly  $600,000  of  our  own  resources  for 
student  aid.  This  figure  for  a  college  our  size 
(2200  students)  Is  one  of  which  we  feel 
proud.  If,  however,  private  education  Is  to 
remain  a  viable  means  through  which  Amer- 
ican youth  can  prepare  themselves  to  become 
contributing  citizens  then  we  must  rely  on 
government  assistance.  Very  simply,  we  need 
your  help. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  sup- 
port the  spirit  and  law  of  the  "Education 
Amendments  of  1972"  by  defeating  the  pro- 
posed Administration  budget  and  the  pro- 
posed BEOG  "Schedule  of  Family  Contribu- 
tion". 

If  we  can  assist  you  in  any  way  with  fur- 
ther background  Information  or  more  specific 
facts,  please  call  on  us.  We  are  eager  to  in- 
sure that  the  needs  of  our  students  are 
protected. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbert  E.  Locklin,  President. 

Salem  State  College,  Financial  Aid  Ottice 
Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program  au- 
thorized by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Administration 
and  proposed  funding  for  FY74  would  be 
$622  million.  The  maximum  award  has  been 
set  at  $1,400  or  one-half  of  the  educational 
costs,  whichever  Is  less. 

There  is  a  basic  set  of  questions  which 
concern  me.  Will  these  grants  be  able  to  be 
delivered  to  students  who  need  them 
(operationally  the  program  is  3  to  5  months 
behind  schedule);  will  the  program  be 
funded  fully;  will  the  program  be  truly  sup- 
plemental as  originally  passed  (i.e.  NDSL 
funded  at  $286  mUlion,  EOG  $130  million  and 
CWSP  $237  million):  and  finally.  wiU  the 
method  for  determining  individual  entitle- 
ment accurately  refiect  the  true  need  of 
those  families  which  I  believe  you  wish  to 
help? 

On  February  2,  1973  the  Federal  Register 
published  the  proposed  schedules,  which  If 
accepted  will  serve  to  determine  those 
students  who  wUl  be  eligible  and  the 
amount  of  the  BOO  entitlement.  I  feel  this 


proposed  formula  should  not  be  accepted 
as  it  is. 

Presently  In  operation  In  most  colleges  and 
universities  Is  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
or  American  College  Testing  Program.  My 
particular  institution  subscribes  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  analysis  system. 
It  Is  an  approved  analysis  procedure  for  the 
existing  college  based  Federal  programs, 
state  scholarship  agencies,  private  agencies, 
and  for  Federally  Insured  Loan  Program 
determinations  (effective  March  1.  1973).  It 
Is  a  system  that  is  based  on  a  history  of  data 
and  research.  The  staff  works  cloeely  with 
regional  HEW  offices  and  has  input  from 
hundreds  of  financial  aid  officers.  Granted 
the  system  is  not  foolproof  but  it  is  tested, 
reliable  and  equitable. 

One  example  of  its  sophistication  might 
be  seen  in  comparison  of  the  taxing  rates. 
The  OE  proposal  uses  only  two  taxing  rates 
on  "discretionary  Income";  CSS  and  ACT  use 
a  progressive  tax  schedule. 

The  proposed  OE  system  is  generally  more 
harsh  in  its  expectation  of  parental  con- 
tribution. First,  the  OE  system  proposes  a 
5%  tax  on  all  assests  over  $7,500.  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  persons  may  have  a 
modest  home  or  savings,  and  that  some 
assets — like  a  home — are  not  easily  con- 
verted Into  cash,  but  may  In  fact  cost  the 
family  cash  outlay.  Second,  regardless  of 
what  a  mother's  situation  might  be,  if  a 
student  receives  social  security  benefits,  these 
funds  would  automatically  reduce  the  BOG 
entitlement. 

Third,  the  differences  in  the  computed 
(OE  vs.  CSS)  parental  contribution  are 
shown  below. 


Number  of  chitdrM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$5,000  income: 

OE    

....        280 

105 

0 

0 

CSS 

23 

1-171 

-274 

—351 

$6,000  income: 

OE. 

458 

291 

163 

64 

CSS 

269 

24 

-101 

-196 

$7,000  income: 

OE  

625 

460 

334 

?« 

CSS 

514 

217 

72 

-47 

$8,000  income: 

OE 

780 

626 

501 

406 

CSS 

756 

441 

243 

101 

$9,000  incame: 

OE.. 

....       953 

791 

669 

575 

CSS 

995 

668 

446 

250 

$10,0UO  income: 

OE     

1,181 

959 

838 

746 

CSS 

1,266 

893 

645 

447 

<  A  negative  contribution  implies  that  the  parents  should  re- 
ceive this  amount  from  the  student  as  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  pro- 
posed OE  formula  be  revised  so  that  the  par- 
ental contribution  be  the  direct  result  of 
the  CSS  or  ACT  analysis  systems;  or  that 
the  formula  at  least  be  revised  to  be  more 
closely  aligned  to  those  systems. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant  presently 
funded  at  $210.2  million  (FY  73)  provided 
grant  aid  to  students  from  families  defined 
as  high  need.  Because  funding  was  allocated 
In  separate  initial  and  renewal  funds  and  be- 
cause the  program  has  never  been  adequately 
funded,  students  eligible  for  this  typ>e  of  as- 
sistance are  receiving  less  than  their  en- 
titlement from  this  program  or  no  award 
at  all.  For  FY  73  funding  requests  were  ap- 
proved for  $259  mlllioa  aud  $210.2  million 
was  allocated.  Since  there  is  also  a  parental 
income  cut  off,  students  from  higher  in- 
come but  equally  low  anticipated  parental 
contribution  are  not  eligible  for  this  type  of 
assistance.  It  is  now  proposed  that  for  1973- 
1974  (FY  74)  Education  Opportunity  Orant 
be  dropped  completely. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  pro- 
gram remain  at  least  -  partially  funded  for 
three  reasons:  first,  so  that  private  education 
remain  as  an  alternative  form  of  education; 
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second,  that  It  act  as  a  back-up  source  of 
funding  to  the  BOG  program  In  the  event  Im- 
plementation be  delayed  or  that  It  Is  not 
fully  funded:  and  third,  because  when  BOO 
was  approved  it  was  Intended  to  be  supple- 
mentary. 

In  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram funding  as  presently  proposed  no  new 
appropriations  would  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  fund- 
ing level  of  at  least  $286  million  be  appro- 
priated. There  is  923.6  million  appropriated 
for  FY  73  which  may  be  carried  forward  Into 
FY  74:  however,  there  is  no  assurance  of 
this.  The  program  was  originally  established 
to  be  n  revolving  fund,  and  some  $160  mil- 
lion Is  anticipated  nationally  to  be  avail- 
able for  loans  through  repayments  on  loans 
outstanding.  There  Is  a  problem  here  and 
great  imbalance  of  available  repayments  due 
to  length  of  time  a  school  has  been  Involved 
In  NDSL.  Further,  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  teacher  cancellations  the  less  available 
dollars  returning.  There  seems  to  be  an  as- 
sumption that  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
will  absorb  loan  needs.  With  the  additional 
qvialifications  lenders  place  on  loans,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  realistic  possibility. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  proposal 
is  to  fund  at  a  level  of  $260  million  (FY  74)  as 
opposed  to  the  $270.2  million  appropriated 
for  FY  73.  Although  this  Is  only  $20  million 
below  this  year's  appropriation  it  would  re- 
sult in  considerably  less  for  each  institution 
because  of  new  schools  entering  Into  the 
propram  (about  500  nationally  and  ten  (10) 
in  Massachusetts  alone).  Therefore,  if  the 
OE  formula  for  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Is 
changed  and  If  BOG  is  fully  operable,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  appropriation  be  in- 
creased to  Its  present  funding  level.  If  the 
formula  Is  not  changed  and  the  BOG  be- 
hind schedule,  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
would  bo  more  inclined  to  consider  increased 
funding  along  the  lines  of  HEW  panel  recom- 
mendations approved  for  institutions  for 
FY  74. 

In  capsule  form  I  would  hope  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  Administration's  Intent 
comes  to  fruition.  Aid  to  higher  education  Is 
one  area  which  the  Administration  views  as 
worthy  of  substantial  Federal  investment. 
This  is  evident  In  the  total  dollars  proposed 
for  college  based  student  assistance  programs. 

My  main  concern  Is  that  if  the  Basic 
Grant  Program  Is  not  fully  funded,' operable 
and  does  not  have  a  realistic  ellglbUlty  for- 
mula. It  will  not  even  reach  students  from 
families  now  defined  as  "high  need."  Fur- 
ther, supplementary  programs  to  provide  the 
remaining  half  of  the  eligibility  will  be  avail- 
able in  Inadequate  amounts. 

I  could  continue  Indefinitely  with  exam- 
ples of  the  true  needs  of  students  and  par- 
ents with  whom  I  have  had  contact  during 
my  financial  aid  experience.  I  will  be  happy 
to  speak  with  you  or  any  member  of  your 
BtaJT  regarding  these  Issues. 

Helen  M.  Reynolds, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Newton  College, 
Newton,  Mass.,  April  4. 1973. 
Hon.  Sit-vio  O.  Conte. 

Representative.  First  District.  Massachusetts. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
De.\r  Congressman  Conte:  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  March  20th  letter  In- 
forming me  of  recent  developments  In  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  Labor-HEW 
as  they  affect  federal  funding  for  student  aid 
programs.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of 
us   In  private,  higher  education   are  deeply 
concerned    about    the   action    Congress    will 
take  on  the  President's  recommendations. 

Newton  College,  like  every  other  private 
institution.  Is  seeking  financial  stability.  We 
are  forced  to  increase  tuition  annually  in 
order  to  meet  expenses,  and  each  Increase  In 
tuition  narrows  the  field  of  prospective  stu- 
dents from  which  we  draw  entering  fresh- 
men. We  need  sufficient  financial  aid  to  sup- 
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port   larger  numbers  of  lo' 
lower-mlddle-income 
any   other   factor,   the 
dent  aid  probably  has  the 
in  determining  the  destiny 
lege. 

I  wotUd  like  to  give  you 
tlve  to  the  Impact  of 
posal   on   Newton   College, 
year,  181  of  our  undergradt 
receiving  support   through 
NDSL    programs.    Of    this 
celved  SEOG  grants  totallit 
tlcally,  everyone  of  these  181J 
ceivlng  a  loan  under  the 
the  loans  made  this  year  tot^ 

We  have  made  some  roug]  i 
the  assistance  which  would 
der  the  BOO  program,  glvei 
funded  and  that  the 
contribution   remains 
as  that  used  In  previous 
Ing  these  assumptions  to 
dent  body,  118  students  wou|d 
BOG  awards  totaling  $g8,i 
College  entered  the  NDSL 
has  had  a  relatively  small 
of  lending,  we  will  have 
dred  dollars  per  year  in 
can  be  used  for  NDSL  loan  ; 
dents.  Failure  to  receive 
to  our  NDSL  fund  will  be 
of  all  changes.  This  will  leavi 
with  virtually  no  loan  fund 
and  we  will  have  no  way 
who  cannot  secure  funds 
sources.  We  would   certain!  r 
funds  made  available  for 
zatlon  of  NDSL  funds, 
schools  like  Newton,  which, 
atlvely  new  and  small  loan 
very  limited  repayments 

I  should  tell  you  that  locdlly 
everything  we  can   to  protect 
program.     Newton     College 
$325,000  of  Its  unrestricted 
dent  financial  aid.  Expressed 
of  our  educational  and 
amount  approximates  15 
high  for  our  typie  of  school 
appreciative   of    your   Inter^t 
and  stand  ready  to  assist 
thing  we  might  do  to  further 
needs  of  students. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  WHAii:N, 
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Wheato#  College, 
Norton,  Mas^  April  3,  1973. 
Representative  Silvio  O. 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Con 
for  your  thoughtful  letter 
strongly  applaud  the  stand 
taken  In  that  letter,  and 
that  you  may  be  successfu 
administration  to  carry  ou 
of  the  education  amendments 
vide   basic  funding  for 
tunlty  Grants,  Direct  Student 
and  College  Work-Study. 

We    agree    that    the    Baiic 
Grants  Program  has  Important 
It  has  genuine  limitations, 
the  seriously  deprived  student 
tlons    also   suggest    that    tit 
quested  appropriation  Is  far 
It  to  replace  the  kinds  of 
previously  available. 

These  are  Important  matlfers  at  Wheaton. 
The  loss  of  funds  that  wer«  available  to  us 
from  the  Federal  Governmer  t  last  year  could 
mean  that  somewhere  betw  sen  50  and  100 
students  would  not  be  ab|e  to  return  to 
College. 

You   have   our  admlratloil   and   gratitude 
for  your  concern  about  the)e  matters. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  HJPrentick, 

President. 
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HOLTOKE  COMMT7NITT 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  Mc^ch 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives.  Wdfhington, 

Dear  Congressman  Conte: 
to  share   with  you   our  thoughts 
gestlons  regarding  Admlnlstrat  Ion 
quests  for  the  major  student 
programs  for  use  during  the 
demlc  year. 

It  Is  our  understanding  tliat 
dent's  proposals  would  mean 
lowing   amounts    would    be 
for  the  indicated  programs: 

Basle    Educational    OpportU' 

nlty  Grants  (BEOG's) 

Supplemental         Educational 

Opportunity  Grants 

(SEOG's)    

College  Work-Study   Program 

(CWSP)    

National      Direct      (Defense) 

Student  Loans   (NDSL's).. 


I  College, 

26.  1973. 

D.C. 

We  would  like 

and  sug- 

biudget  re- 

flnanclal  aid 

1973-74   aca- 

the  Presi- 

that  the  fol- 

liiade    available 
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$622.  0  million 
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250. 0  miUion 
23. 6  million 


Program,  dls- 
and  to  even- 


aid   are  being 


to  Implement  the  new  BEOG 

continue  the  SEOG  Program 

tually  eliminate  any  further  Inderal  capital 

contributions  for  direct  loans. 

The  substitution  of  BEOOfs  for  SEOG's 
seems  to  be  In  part  an  effort 
greater  share  of  student  flnanc  lal  aid  to  mid- 
dle Income  groups  and  a  relatively  smaller 
share  to  those  of  exceptional 
For  Instance,  because  of  the 
matching  requirement  under  lihe  BEOG  Pro- 
gram, a  grant  could  be  given  \fhere  the  over- 
all need  Is  as  little  as  $200, 
SEOG  regulations  need  wouid  have  to  be 
at  least  $400  before  such  a  jrant  could  be 
a\^arded.  Consequently,  some  vith  less  need, 
(generally  those  from  relativ  >ly  higher  in- 
come families),  will  be  able 
that  they  couldn't  have  recel'^ed  previously 

In  addition,  according  to  { roposed  regu 
latlons  published  in  the  Feder  \l  Register,  re- 
ductions below  zero  in  the  an  ount  a  family 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  a 
student's  educational  costs  i^ould  not  in- 
crease the  BEOG  due  to  the  student.  In  the 
case  of  SEOG's,  on  the  other 
could  reflect  such  negative  family  contribu 
tions.  Thus,  more  of  the  fini  uncial  need  of 
these  exceptionally  needed  students  would 
have  to  be  met  from  other  sourpes. 

Other  sources  of  financial 
contracted,  however,  especially  aid  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  students.  pThe  most  dra- 
matic example  is  the  antlcipi  ted  reduction 
In  new  monies  for  the  NDSL  Program.  For 
Holyoke  Conununity  College,  we  have  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  dire  jt  loans  which 
our  Financial  Aid  Office  would  be  able  to 
award  would  be  reduced  fron  $10,814  for 
the  present  academic  year  to  $2,601  for  the 
next.  This  estimate  Is  based  upon  two  as- 
sumptions: (1)  that  we  can  hopefully  ex- 
pect available  repaid  monies  to  equal  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  tlm<  s  the  amount 
repaid  in  the  first  eight  month  b  of  this  fiscal 
year,  thus  totaling  $2,088;  an  I  (2)  that  we 
wUl  receive  the  same  proportion  of  the  as 
yet  unallocated  $23.6  million  us  we  received 
of  the  $286  million  allocated  far  the  present 
academic  year.  It  Is  our  concer  a  that  the  at- 
tempt to  expand  loans  throigh  the  Fed- 
erally Insured  Student  Loan  (FISL)  Pro- 
gram will  not  offset  the  NDSL  i  eduction,  par- 
ticularly for  dlstulvantaged  students. 

At  the  same  time,  contempl  itlng  the  pro- 
posed decrease  hi  the  overall  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  College  Wc  rk-Sludy  Pro- 
gram together  with  reported  Increases  In 
the  number  of  applicant  Instlt  utlons,  we  are 
apprehensive  about  the  posstb  e  drop  In  our 
own  CWSP  grant. 

We  support  efforts  to  expan<  I  financial  aid 
for  educational  purposes  to  rilddle  income 
families,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  aid  to 
the  lower  income  groups.  In  t  lis  regard,  we 
can  well  i^reclate  the  f  eelln  5  on  the  part 
of  a  great  number  of  moderat*  income  fam- 
ilies   that    many    with    simll:  r    needs    but 
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smaller  earnings  receive  greater  real  Incomes 
because  of  eligibility  for  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment benefits,  such  as  Medicaid,  Rent  Sup- 
plements, AFDC  and  Food  Stamps.  This  la 
not  only  a  question  of  work  Incentives  and 
economic  efficiency,  but  also  a  question  of 
equity.  If  this  problem  Is  not  squarely  faced 
one  can  probably  expect  further  loss  of  mid- 
dle class  support  for  attempts  to  aid  the 
disadvantaged.  Our  suggestion  is  to  move 
more  definitely  toward  an  income  support 
system  involving  a  strong  work  incentive, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  other  bene- 
fits (including  student  financial  aid),  In- 
dependent of  income.  Such  a  program  could 
start  with  a  relatively  low  income  floor, 
which  could  be  raised  regularly  until  equal 
to  the  poverty  threshold  In  a  nominal  num- 
ber of  years. 

As  an  Interim  accommodation,  an  alterna- 
tive BEOG  Program  might  be  established 
awarding  grants  equal  to  50%  of  student 
financial  need  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  BLS  concept  of  a  "moderate"  standard 
of  living.  In  this  way  at  least  the  BEOG 
Program  itself  would  ^contain  a  work  in- 
centive. 

We  hope  that  this  expression  of  opinion  Is 
of  some  assistance  in  your  efforts  to  promote 
one  of  our  common  goals:  a  system  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  which  is  at  once  fair  In 
design,  adequately  funded,  and  effective. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  E.  Frost,  President. 


Boston  Collecb, 

Chestnut   Hill,   Mass.,   March   12,  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Conte:  I  am  writing 
to  solicit  your  support  in  averting  the  poten- 
tially calamitous  effects  upon  Boston  College 
of  the  reductions  in  aid  to  higher  education 
proposed  in  President  Nixon's  tentative  1974 
budget.  As  an  alternative  to  that  budget,  I 
would  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Carl  Perkins,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  by  Mr.  James  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Education,  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Education  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

If  President  Nixon's  proposed  FY  1973  and 
FY  1974  budget  requests  were  to  be  imple- 
mented, Boston  College  and  Its  students 
would  stand  to  lose  acutely  needed  support 
In  three  principal  areas. 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
would  see  terminated  its  current  grants  of 
$176,000  from  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  grants  of  $131,000  from  the  National 
Institute  for  Mental  Health,  and  a  United 
States  Public  Health  Planning  grant  of 
$125,000.  Our  program  created  to  reach  the 
Spanish  speaking  community,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  New  England  area,  would 
be  seriously  Jeopardized  by  these  reductions. 

Among  the  six  major  schools  at  Boston 
College,  It  is  the  School  of  Nursing  that 
would  be  most  directly  handicapped  in  its 
endeavors  by  reductions  proposed  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget.  Not  only  the  high  qual- 
ity, but  the  very  existence  of  our  excellent 
graduate  nursing  program  would  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  loss  of  current  trainee- 
ships  that  our  graduate  nurses  hold  under 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  the  sum  of 
$562,000.  Capitation  grants  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs,  in  the  amount 
of  $135,000,  would  likewise  be  lost  to  the 
Nursing  School,  as  would  eventually,  assist- 
ance amounting  to  $70,000  In  support  of  our 
psychiatric  nursing  faculty.  Insofar  as  the 
Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  currently 
has  131  students  studying  on  scholarship, 
and  163  students  pursuing  their  studies  on 
loans,  the  reduction  of  funds  proposed  by 
President  Nixon's  budget  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  University's  ability  to  provide 


society  with  highly  trained  and  competent 
nurses. 

Though  President  Nixon's  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  aid  would  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
two  schools  mentioned,  bis  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute the  basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  for  the  currently  operative  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  and  National 
Direct  Student  Loans,  would  have  an  even 
more  sweeping  effect  on  Boston  College. 
Boston  College  Is  currently  receiving  slightly 
In  excess  of  $2  million  In  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  and  in  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  that  it  has  disbursed  to  2.000 
NDSL  recipients  and  600  EOG  recipients.  We 
have  already  done  calculations  to  indicate 
that  if  the  basic  Opportunity  Grants  were 
to  substitute  for  these  two  programs,  55% 
of  Boston  College  students  presently  receiv- 
ing aid  would  be  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  the  new  program. 

In  short,  the  BEOG  program  will  not 
realistically  be  a  very  helpful  source  of  aid 
for  the  majority  of  students  attending  pri- 
vate Institutions,  because  the  formula  for 
determining  grant  amounts  is  such  that  most 
middle  income  students  would  be  limited 
to  an  extremely  small  grant,  and  many  low 
Income  students  will  receive  less  than  is 
realistically  needed  to  attend  many  private 
Institutions. 

Over  Its  110  year  history,  Boston  College 
has  sent  more  than  50,000  alumni  Into  posi- 
tions of  eminence  In  almost  every  category 
of  service  to  this  country.  In  recent  years, 
both  the  College  and  Its  students,  have  bene- 
fited significantly  in  pursuit  of  their  educa- 
tional goals  by  assistance  from  the  federal 
government.  The  elimination  of  this  assist- 
ance, as  proposed  in  President  Nixon's 
budget,  would  not  only  severely  limit  Boston 
College's  capability  to  provide  its  unique 
educational  experience,  it  would  drastically 
reduce  the  economic  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  many  students  desirous  of  pur- 
suing their  higher  education  at  this  institu- 
tion. 

May  I  respectfully  request  your  earnest 
efforts  m  opposing  the  reductions  in  higher 
education  assistance  proposed  by  President 
Nixon's  budget,  and  in  supporting  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  has  al- 
ready gained  bipartisan  committee  support 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  endorsement  of 
all  major  higher  education  associations  In 
the  nation. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Donald  Monan,  S-J.,  President. 

Simon's  Rock, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  March  26.  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Conte:  Thank  you  for  your  long 
and  Informative  letter  about  the  state  of 
government  education  grants  for  next  year.  I 
have  been  trying  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  but  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  as  you  might  guess.  At  the 
moment,  I  think  that  a  place  like  Simon's 
Rock  simply  has  to  sit  back  and  wait  to  see 
what  is  liable  to  happen. 

As  you  know,  we  did  apply  for  a  sum  of 
$83,000  for  work-study,  scholarship  aid,  fi- 
nancial aid,  etc.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  actually  attempted  to  break  into  the 
field  of  government  aid  and  it  was  particu- 
larly important  for  us  as  we  want  to  try 
to  bring  the  institution  up  to  a  size  of  eight 
hundred  in  ten  years.  Without  the  aid  which 
we  might  have  gotten  from  the  government, 
it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
vide the  scholarship  monies  necessary  to  help 
out  the  kind  of  student  that  we  want  to  get 
on  the  campus  more  in  the  future.  As  you 
are  aware,  we  have  a  much  too  limited  group 
of  students  to  draw  from  because  of  the  tu- 
ition problem.  We  have  jumped  the  scholar- 
ship aid  from  slightly  over  $20,000  to  $90,000 
this  year,  but  our  own  resources  are  not  going 


to  be  enough  to  provide  th*   Increased  aid 
which  a  wider  student  body  will  require. 

I  will  await  further  word  from  your  office 
with  interest.  I  know  that  you  are  fighting 
hard  for  strong  educational  programs  and 
funding  such  as  those  currently  under  at- 
tack. We  all  have  our  fingers  crossed,  and  if 
there's  anything  that  we  can  do  to  help, 
please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

Baird  W.  Whitlock, 
President,  Simon's  Rock. 

Greenfield  Community  College, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  Thank  you 
for  your  long  letter  concerning  the  status  of 
federal  funds  for  student  financial  aid.  Our 
financial  aid  officer  has  pulled  together  in- 
formation which  shows  what  these  proposed 
changes  in  federal  funding  wUl  mean  for 
Greenfield  Community  College.  In  summary, 
the  panel  recommendation  for  Py  '74  will 
mean  a  loss  of  $48,000  m  student  financial 
aid  funds,  affecting  approximately  98  stu- 
dents. Some  members  of  your  staff  may  be 
Interested  in  the  details  of  Miss  Campbell's 
memo,  so  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  you. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  efforts  you  are 
putting  forth  on  our  behalf.  At  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  bring 
Itself  on  balance  financially,  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  priorities  go  to 
those  programs  that  provide  the  greatest 
beneat  for  the  national  interest.  You  know 
better  than  I  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  reduce  its  spending  while  providing 
more  effective  service  to  the  people  through 
a  reordering  of  priorities. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help, 
please  let  me  know.  With  best  personal 
wishes. 

Cordially, 

Lewis  O.  Turner, 

President. 

To:  Dr.  Lewis  O.  Turner. 
Prom:  Margaret  A.  Campbell. 
Re :  Student  Financial  Aid— FY  '74. 
Date:  March  6,  1973. 

The  Administration's  FY  1974  Budget  pro- 
poses three  drastic  changes  in  current  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Programs : 

1.  Elimination  of  the  SEOG  Program.  (Sup- 
plementary Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
formerly  known  as  the  EOG,  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  Program). 

2.  Elimination  of  new  federal  funds  for 
the  NDSL  (National  Direct  Stvldent  Loan 
Program,  formerly  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program ) . 

3.  Funding  of  the  New  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants  Program. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  Education 
Amendments  passed  in  June,  1972,  specifi- 
cally stated  that  appropriations  could  not 
be  made  for  the  New  BOG  Program  until 
all  three  existing  programs  (Grants  and 
Loans  and  Work  Study — items  #1  and  2 
above)  had  been  funded  to  the  level  of  FY 
•72. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  most  helpful  at  this 
point  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible 
what  these  proposed  changes  would  mean 
for  Greenfield  Community  College  In  FY  '74. 

1.  Based  on  our  current  year  experience 
(FY  '73)  loss  of  the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  Program  would 
mean  a  loss  of  $11,280.  Approximately  38 
students  would  be  affected. 

2.  Again  based  on  FY  '73  experiences  loss 
of  new  federal  funds  for  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program  would  mean  a  loss 
of  $8,340.  Approximately  28  students  would 
be  affected.  (Generally  these  would  not  b« 
the  same  students  as  those  receiving  grants 
SLS  Indicated  above) . 
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Summary: 

Loss  of  $19,620  in  Student  Financial  Aid 
Funds. 

Total  of  66  students  would  be  affected. 

The  remainder  of  the  information  in  this 
memo  is  presented  In  an  attempt  to  amplify 
the  effects  at  Greenfield  Community  College 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Programs. 

1.  Basic  Opportunity  Grants 

Funding  of  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants 
Program  would  mean  that  students  would  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  of  $1,400.  minus  the 
amount  they  and  their  families  would  rea- 
sonably  be  expected  to  contribute  toward 
their  education.  No  grant  may  exceed  Vi  the 
cost  of  a  student's  education.  Please  note  the 
preceding  sentence.  A  single,  resident,  de- 
pendent student  at  Greenfield  Community 
College  would  be  entitled  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  $900  assuming  no  family  contribu- 
tion. 

I  have  not  met  any  Student  Financial  Aid 
Officer  willing  to  try  to  accurately  predict 
what  this  program  would  mean  in  actual 
dollars  for  their  Institution.  However  since 
the  funds  requested  for  this  program  exceed 
the  cuts  requested  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
total  federal  support  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  may  be  as  strong  In  FT  '74  as  It  was  In 
FY  '73.  However  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
student  from  the  middle-Income  family  will 
suffer.  They  will  no  longer  be  able  to  depend 
on  assistance  under  the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  and  It  is  doubtful  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  a  very 
minimal  amount  under  the  New  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants  Program. 

2.  Administration  Expenses 

Under  the  Supplementary  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  Program  and  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  Institutions 
may  receive  3%  of  the  amount  actually 
awarded  to  students  as  a  reimbursement  for 
admlnlstratve  expenses.  This  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  College  should  these  two  pro- 
grams be  eliminated. 

3.  Institutional  Application  For  Federal 
Financial  Aid  Funds  For  FY  '74. 

In  November,  1972  Greenfield  Conununlty 
College  submitted  Its  Institutional  applica- 
tion. In  December.  1972  we  received  from  the 
Region  I  Office  of  HEW  the  recommenda- 
tions for  funding  for  FY  '74  made  by  the  Re- 
gional Panel.  These  figures  are  listed  below: 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN 


Federal 
dollars  - 
only 

SEO  grants 
Renewil           Initial 

GCC  request 

..    $27,210 

$4,720 
4,720 

$20,000 

Panel  recommendation 

..      23,669 

20,000 

Summary — Based  on  Panel  Recommenda- 
tion for  Py  "74. 

Loss  of  $48,389  in  Student  Financial  Aid 
Funds. 

Approximately  96  students  would  be  af- 
fected. 

4.  Attached  to  this  memo  is  a  chart  sum- 
marizing the  Grant  and  tioan  Program  for 
FY  '72,  '73  and  projections  for  '74. 

Fiscal  yMf— 


1972  1973  1974 

Kutal  estimtted     proiected 


SEO  GRANTS 

Amount $11,035  $Il,2aO  $24,720 

Number  ol  studtntx. 34  31  S$ 

NDS  LOANS 

Federal  dotlart .:  $4,399  $8,340  $23,669 

Number  of  students ..  II  2$  40 


Wheel.ock   :;oixege, 
Boston,  Mass.,  3f  irch  23,  1973. 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conti  , 
Canntm  Uoiue  Office  Buildin  i,  Washington. 
D.C. 


Rch 


Dear  Congbessmak  Conte: 
operation  and  assistance  of 
Vice  President  for  Admlnlstrtktlon 
the    following    information 
your  recent  letter. 

We  understand  that  then 
budget  request  to  fund  SEOG  b 
tal  contributions  to  NDSL  fi)nds 
College  has  budgeted  $35,600 
spectlvely  from  these  sources 
demic    1973-74.   If  these 
funded,  the  loss  to  Wheelock 
800,  less  an  estimated  $15,i 
repayments  of  NDSL's. 
Cordially, 

William 


has  been  no 
and  the  capl- 
Wheelock 
md  $69,300  re- 
fer fiscal-aca- 
are   not 
could  be  $104,- 
representing 


pro  5Tam8 


1,01  0 


7annon    House 


been   that   the 


lRVTN«, 

Actihsr  President. 

MASSACRtrSETTS   TEAC  IERS 

Ass  )ClATION, 

Mirch  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House    of    Representatives, 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Silvio  :  Thank  you  i  )r  yoxir  recent 
letter  expressing  your  views  <  a  post-second- 
ary student  assistance  progra  ns.  I  commend 
you  for  your  excellent  and  1  borough  grasp 
of  the  problem  facing  stu<  ents  on  post- 
secondary  campuses. 

Our  position  has  always 
BOG'S  were  supplementary  t^,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  existing  prograi  is.  We  cannot 
accept  the  substitution  conce  )t  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  1  ecause  a  con- 
siderably more  limited  colli  glate  clientele 
is  served.  Although  the  Adn  Inlstratlon  In- 
dicates that  a  greater  numi  er  of  students 
would  be  served,  they  are  a  ifiore  specialized 
class  of  students  and  more 
get  assistance  as  those  students  currently 
served  are  receiving.  Further)  acre,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal of  abandonment  of  pro(  rams  that  have 
shown  to  be  successful  is  a  step  backward, 
and  that  focusing  on  a  more  i  peclallzed  class 
of  college  students,  offering  less  assistance 
than  those  college  students  would  receive 
under  existing  programs  Is  4nother  step  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

SUvlo,  I  certainly  applaud  iour  efforts  and 
heartily  offer  our  support  n  encouraging 
other  members  of  Congress  t(  i  move  forward 


rapidly  in  the  direction  you 


April  .12,  1973 


With  the  co- 
Palmer,  our 
I  submit 
response    to 


ire  going.  It  Is 


there  Is  some 


Important  to  the  future  of  o<  ir  post-second- 
ary students  that  Congress  maintains  and 
sustains  the  present  prograi  "ta  with  BOG's 
in  addition,  and  as  a  supplem  :nt. 

I  might  also  mention  thai 
concern  about  the  discontinuance  of  Higher 
Ed's  Title  I.  There  has  been  merit  In  the 
university,  community  servlot  and  continu- 
ing education  programs.  Thea  >  will  be  totally 
phased  out  by  the  budget  requests  for  FY  '74. 

We  concur  with  the  Administration  when 
it  recommends  strengthening  the  develop- 
ing Institutions  program  by  usking  for  $100 
million  which  is  almost  doul  ile  that  of  any 
previous  year.  We  also  conci  r  with  the  re- 
quest for  $16  million  (sorry  t  Is  not  more) 
for  Innovation  and  reform  In  post -secondary 
education.  This  new  thrust  i  nn  prove  to  be 
money  well  spent. 

Again,  thank  you  for  yo  ir  tremendous 
leadership  and  for  keeping  us  nformed  about 
this  most  important  program  We  will  do  all 
we  can. 

Incidentally,  Richard  CarrI  ^n  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  I  s  our  expert  on 
the  subject  of  student  assist  fince  programs. 
I  am  Biu-e  he  would  also  be  lappy  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  he  can.  (He  :an  be  reached 
at  83»-5414.) 

Sincerely, 

William  li  Hkbbt, 
Executive  SecreUry-Treamrtr, 


Regis  College, 
Weston,  Mass.,  Marc\  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  Tiank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  20.  1973.  It  )?as  most  en- 
couraging to  have  your  suppoit  and  assur- 
ance that  you  wUl  make  every  e£  'ort  to  Insure 
the  federal  funding  for  postsecoi  dary  student 
assistance  programs. 

As  you  noted,  the  Administration  has 
recommended  $622,500,000  foi  the  Basic 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  ftr  next  year. 
However,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  under  the  Federal  Ni«ds  Analysis 
System  which  was  published  li  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  2,  1973.  so  few  students 
would  qualify  for  the  new  gruit  program 
that  the  full  impropriation  cauld  not  be 
spent. 

We  have  reviewed  the  sltuatl  >n  of  several 
of  our  students  who  are  now  ri  celving  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportinity  Grants 
to  see  bow  they  would  fare  ui  ider  the  new 
grant  program.  The  results  of  tvi  o  cases  are  as 
follows : 

One  student  is  black  and  fromi  Washington, 
D.C.  Her  mother  is  a  secretary,  afid  her  father 
is  unemployed.  There  is  one  othier  dependent 
child,  a  son,  who  has  been  hospitalized  since 
1958.  The  family's  annual  adjusted  gross  in- 
come is  $8,550.  This  student  is  lellglble  for  a 
$1,000  Supplemental  Grant  tais  year  and 
would  be  eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant  of  only 
$289.50 — assuming  the  program]  Is  funded  at 
the  level  requested. 

A  second  student  Is  a  Massachusetts  resi- 
dent. She  is  an  only  child.  Her  tnother  Is  the 
family's  sole  support  because  htr  father  died 
when  she  was  12.  The  family'$  annual  ad- 
justed gross  income  Is  $5,180.  ^e  ie  eligible 
for  a  $1000  Supplemental  Grant  this  year  and 
would  be  eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant  of  only 
$289.50 — again,  assuming  tbej  program  Is 
funded  at  the  level  requested] 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  difficulty; 
namely,  the  severity  of  the  method  used  tor 
determining  entitlement.  Otner  problems 
surrounding  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant 
Program  have  been  set  forth  In  a  position 
paper  developed  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  I  am  enclosing!  a  copy. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  khe  Adminis- 
tration's failure  to  request  fund*  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the  federal 
capital  contribution  to  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program.  Without  these  two 
programs.  Regis  College  would  lose  $118,755 
In  federal  monies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  giant  program 
would  not  begin  to  replace  funds  lost  from 
the  elimination  of  these  two  programs.  Not 
only  are  the  eligibility  requlreiaents  for  the 
new  grant  program  very  stringent,  but  also 
the  likelihood  of  the  program's  being  opera- 
tive In  time  for  the  1973-74  year  is  In  ques- 
tion. The  BOG  Implementatlor  Is  currently 
two  to  five  months  behind  th<>  schedule  it 
should  follow  to  truly  be  a  foundation  of 
financial  support,  with  other  federal,  state. 
Institutional  and  private  funds  supplement- 
ing it.  Even  under  ideal  circnmstances  of 
Congressional  approval  of  family  contribu- 
tion schedules  and  delivery  proc  (dures,  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  forms,  orogrammlng 
of  entitlement  analysis,  process  Ing  of  appli- 
cations, and  notifying  applicants  of  entitle- 
ment, it  will  be  a  very  tight  an  d  demanding 
schedule  to  complete  by  next  fall.  Should 
the  appropriations  process  bee  ome  snarled, 
the  situation  is  further  compIl<  ated. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  it  Is 
essential  for  the  three  colleg  s-based  pro- 
grantia  to  be  fully  funded  for  lext  year,  be- 
fore any  money  la  appropriated  for  Basic 
Grants. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Jkarne  d'Abc  P'Bamk, 

President. 
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Massachusetts  Institute 

OF  Technolooy, 
February  28, 1973. 
Comments  on  the  Proposed  Basic  Edttca- 

TIONAL    OPPORTUNITT    GRANT    REGULATIONS 

In  looking  forward  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program,  three  questions  have  troubled  us. 
Will  they  be  adequately  funded  (and  not 
at  the  expense  of  existing  programs) ,  will 
these  grants  be  effectively  delivered  to  the 
students  who  need  them,  and  wUl  the 
method  for  determining  entitlement  ac- 
curately reflect  the  genuine  need  of  those 
families  which  Congress  wants  to  help? 

Although  funds  have  yet  to  be  voted  and 
the  "delivery  system"  is  not  firmed  up,  there 
Is  now  a  clue  to  the  third  question.  On 
February  2,  the  Federal  Register,  beginning 
at  Page  3228,  published  a  communication 
from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education 
proposing  certain  rules  and  schedules  which, 
if  adopted,  will  determine  the  amount  of 
BEO  Grant  a  student  will  receive.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  feels  that 
this  proposal  should  not  be  adopted  as  it 
Is — that  it  should  be  changed  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  First,  we  comment  on  the 
basic  contribution  system.  Secondly,  we 
shall  look  at  the  remaining  principal  aspects 
of  the  proposed  rules,  specifically  the  tax  on 
assets  and  the  treatment  of  student  savings 
and  of  social  security. 

The  Office  of  Education  schedules  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  need  analysis 
systems  most  generally  in  use  by  colleges 
and  universities,  state  scholarship  commis- 
sions, and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
which  set  stipends  for  needy  undergrad- 
uates; nearly  all  private  scholarships  and 
loans  are  set  by  these  systems,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  grants,  loans  and  jobs  under 
the  existing  federal  undergraduate  aid  pro- 
grams. We  refer  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  and  to  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  systems  of  need  analysis  which  pro- 
vide approximately  slmUar  results.  Either  of 
these  systems  could  do  the  job  which  we 
believe  Congress  desires  done  In  providing 
a  standard  for  the  grants,  and  we  suggest 
that  the  different  and,  as  will  be  seen,  eco- 
nomically harsher  system  described  In  the 
Federal  Register  is  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

There  are  several  ways  to  compare  the 
proven  systems  with  the  one  proposed.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  way  Is  to  look  at  some 
marginal  Income  situations  and  compare  the 
results  under  the  CSS  and  ACT  systems  with 
the  proposed  schedules  just  published. 

At  the  $6000  to  $10,000  levels  of  Income 
before  taxes,  the  following  parental  con- 
tributions are  (or  would  be)  in  effect  (as- 
sume two  parents,  one  working) : 


Number  of  children 


1 


At  $5,000: 

91- $280  $105  0  0  0 

CSS, 23  I  -171  -274  -$351  -$417 

*CT  90  -150  -270  -3€0  -410 

At  $6,000: 

OE 458  291  163  64  0 

CSS. 269  24  -101  -196  -256 

.ACT  320  20  -130  -220  -280 

At  $7,000: 

0|- 625  460  334  236  127 

CSS, 514  217  72  -47  -111 

.ACT  570  190  10  -100  -160 

At $8,000: 

OE. 780  626  502  406  299 

CSS 756  441  243  101  29 

ACT 810  430  130  20  -60 

At  $9,000: 

OE 953  791  669  575  469 

CSS 995  668  446  250  169 

ACT 1,050  660  360  120  50 

Al  $10,000: 

OE 1,181  959  838  746  642 

CSS 1,266  893  645  447  349 

ACT 1,320  900  590  340  160 

'  A  negative  contribution  implies  that  the  parents  should 

receive  such  an  amount  from  the  student  as  a  contribution  to 

the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  housing  during  the  summer  months. 


A  cvirsory  study  of  this  table  demonstrates 
that  a  difference  of  $100  to  $400  exists  in 
most  cases  between  the  OE  schedules  and  the 
comparable  CSS /ACT  flgiires. 

Still  another  way  to  compare  the  relative 
harshness  of  the  OE  schedules  Is  to  look  at 
the  Incomes  before  taxes  at  which  famUles 
are  expected  to  produce  the  first  $100  of 
contribution.  As  can  be  deduced  from  the 
above  table,  using  the  ACT  standard  as  the 
more  realistic  and  assuming  simple  cases, 
those  Incomes  (before  taxes)  are: 


Act      Proposed  OE 


1  child $5,000 

2  children 6  500 

3  children 7,800 

4  children 8,900 

5  children 9,500 


$3,850 
5,000 
5.850 
6.400 
6,900 


Should  it  seem  that  a  family  with  two  chil- 
dren can  easily  afford  that  $100  from  a 
$6500  Income,  it  Is  well  to  note  that  this 
figure  Is  far  below  the  "modest  urban  family" 
standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
But  the  real  issue  Is  that  the  comparable  in- 
come in  the  OE  proposal  is  dramatically 
lower  still,  at  $5000. 

Secondly,  the  OE  system  proposes  a  5%  tax 
on  all  assets  above  $7500,  regardless  of 
whether  they  Involved  home  equity  or  life 
savings:  Moreover,  one-third  of  the  student's 
savings  are  to  be  taken  as  a  direct  reduction 
of  BEOG  eligibility,  rather  than  one-fourth, 
although  certainly  many  recipients  will  be 
attending  a  four-year  institution.^  Further, 
no  matter  how  desperate  the  mother's  situa- 
tion, the  student's  social  security  (if  any) 
would  be  taken  to  reduce  any  BEO  Grant. 

We  do  not  argue  that  the  CSS  and  ACT 
systems  have  reached  unchallenged  perfec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  a  case 
cannot  be  made  for  the  greater  validity  of  the 
OE  proposal.  What  can  be  argued  Is  that  the 
systems  now  in  general  use  rest  on  the  best 
data  and  research  (both  governmental  and 
private),  and  more  significantly  on  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  and  wisdom  growing 
out  of  millions  of  encounters  between  aid 
officers  and  parents.  Where  there  is  a  limit 
to  science,  where  common  sense,  experience, 
and  wisdom  must  suffice,  is  it  not  wise  to  opt 
for  the  sense  that  is  conunon,  that  is  based 
on  experience? 

We  are  convinced  the  proposed  rules  can 
be  readily  changed  in  simple  fashion  to  pro- 
duce results  more  in  line  with  tested  and 
accepted  standards.  Specifically,  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  CSS  system  or  the 
ACT  system  (which  is  methodologically  simi- 
lar to  the  proposed  OE  system).  Thus,  for 
example,  rather  than  the  OE  "family  size  off- 
set" figures  shown  In  the  Register,  there 
could  be  substituted  the  ACT  table  which 
shows  $2610.  3950,  6310.  6410,  7310.  8120, 
etc.:" 

Secondly,  where  the  OE  proposal  used  only 
two  taxing  rates  on  "discretionary  Income" 
(DJ.),  l.e.,  20%  on  the  first  $5000  of  D.I.  and 
a  flat  30%  for  all  Income  above  that  level, 
both  ACT  and  CSS  use  a  progressive  tax 
schedule.  ACT,  for  example,  takes  $150  plus 
30%  of  the  first  $1000  of  D.I.,  plus  31%  of 
the  second  thousand  plus  33  Tc  of  the  third, 
and  thence  by  simple  arithmetic  progression 
to  57%.  It  Is  In  the  fot^th  term  of  this 
progression  that  $1400  o^famlly  income  is 
reached,  the  rate  at  that^joint  being  36%. 

The  proposed  OE  system  is  generally  more 
stringent — despite  Its  maximum  celling  of 
30%  on  the  rate  of  taxing  discretionary  in- 
come— because  of  the  much  harsher  family 
size  offset  effect.  We  consider  the  ACT  figures 


1 A  more  detailed  criticism  of  this  specific 
facet  of  the  proposed  system,  by  D.  T.  Lang- 
dale,  of  our  staff,  was  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Education  on  February  9. 

»  ACT  Handbook  for  1972. 


to  represent  a  well  matured,  much  more  real- 
istic system;  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table, 
the  results  speak  plainly. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  substantially  and  negatively  re- 
define generally  accepted  standards  of  family 
financial  capability.  A  difference  of  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  In  a  scholarship  means 
a  great  deal  to  a  student  whose  ftither  earns 
only  $7500  a  year.  And,  perhaps  equally  Im- 
portant, the  aggregate  of  even  small  sums 
win  substantially  alter  perceptions  of  need — 
a  factor  ot  vast  Importance  In  future  fund- 
ing deliberations. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
entitlement  for  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  either  the  commonly  accepted 
CSS  or  ACT  systems  of  student  financial 
need  analysis. 

March  27,  1973. 
Memorandum  for:  President  Wood. 
Subject:    Federal   Budget   Impacts   on   Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 
After  consulting  with  PhU  Gartenberg  and 
his  consulting.  In  turn,  with  the  three  cam- 
puses and  some  additional  checking,  here  Is 
the  list  currently  available  on  the  effects  of 
cuts  In  the  FY   '74  federal   budget  on  the 
University. 

1 .  Student  Assistance — a  loss  of  $3  million  : 

[In  millions] 

Supplemental       educational      oppor- 
tunity  grants $1.  i 

NDSL    program 1.4 

Research  and  training  grants .5 

2.  Inadequacy  ot  Basic  Opportunity  Grant : 
Students  needing  assistance  (FY  74).  9. 100 
Students  possibly   aided   by  BOG 6. 140 

Students  getting  no  aid 2.  690 

3.  Inadequacy  of  amount: 

Average  grant  at  present $946 

Average  BOG  expected 702 

Average  cut  for  each  student 244 

4.  General  Federal  Research  Supjjort:  esti- 
mated loss  of  $1.1  million  from  FY  1972  total 
of  $10.9  million  In  sponsored  research. 

6.  Training  Grant  PhaseouU  (NIH/NIMH) . 


Fiscal  year— 

Department 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Psychology 

Nursing 

Zoology 

Microbiology.. 

$127,300 

76,724 

52,250 

59,911 

0 

$52. 051 

53,150 

70, 185 

175,386 

0 

$52,051 
54.050 
74,986 

181,087 

Tow 

316,185 

The  loss  of  approximately  $140,000  per  year 
will  affect  principally  clinical  psychology 
and  psychiatric  nursing. 

6.  Land-Grant  Allocations:  $247,500  (ap- 
proximate) for  FY  1973  appropriated  and 
signed  Into  law  (1973  supplemental). 

Impounded  and  rescissions  requested.  No 
appropriation  request  for  FY  1974. 

Total  Loss:  $500,000  (approximate)  for 
FY   1973  and  FY   1974. 

7.  Projected  Federal  Student  Financial  Aid 
(from  FY  1974  application  to  DHEW) 

Line  52     Total  need $6,011,945 

Line  53     Amount  Available 3,917,100 

Line  54     "Unmet    need" 2,094,845 

(This  presumes  all  funds  are  actually 
made  available.) 

At  U.  Mass.  Boston,  where  76%  of  the  stu- 
dents work  at  least  10  hours  a  week,  the 
estimated  loss  of  $607,529  in  student  aid 
funds  is  especially  critical. 

8.  Medical  School  (U.  Mass  Worcester) : 

A.  Estimate:  $100,000-$300,000  decrease  In 
projected  general  research  support. 
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B.  Estimate:  long-term  reductions  will 
eliminate  $500,000-$1 .000,000  ror  planned 
nursing  and  allied  health  education  and  con. 
Etructlon  funds,  mdlvldual  research  grants, 
etc. 

C.  Warning:  Increases  In  co- Insurance  pro- 
visions of  medicare  Increase  costs  for  every 
patient  who  enters  teaching  hospital. 

NoT«. — U.  Mass/Worcester  Medical  School 
Is  In  first  years  of  operation  with  only  40 
students  per  year  at  present,  so  effects  are 
low. 

9.  Title  n-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (College  Library  Resources)  provided 
special  purpose  grants  of  $25,000  at  the  Am- 
herst campus  and  (26,000  at  the  Boston  cam- 
pus In  FY  '72.  The  1973  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  passed  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  92d  Congress,  provides  funds  at  a  level 
of  $5,000  each  for  these  libraries.  But  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  rescission  of 
nearly  10%  of  these  funds  obviously  could 
reduce  this  total  by  close  to  $1,000  overall. 
Bad  as  this  Is,  the  budget  for  FT  '74  proposes 
no  money — a  fact  starkly  announced  on  page 
432  of  the  budget  appendix  In  the  following 
sentence:  "In  1974,  federal  support  will  be 
discontinued." 

10.  Agrlcultvural  support  programs  will  be 
cut: 

A.  Cooperative  State  Research  (Hatch 
Act).  A  loss  of  $206,355  (21.6%)  from  FY  "73. 

B.  Cooperative  Extension  (Smith-Lever 
Act) .  A  cut  of  $47,075  from  FY  '73. 

Of  this,  $20,173  Is  for  the  expanded  nutri- 
tion program.  The  cut  will  probably  affect 
low-Income  neighborhood  famlly-nutrltlon 
educational  units. 

L.  Edwaho  Lasrman,  Jr., 
Vice  President  for  Development. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  and 
wish  to  commend  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  what  I  think  Is  a 
balanced  approach  in  view  of  the  crisis 
we  are  now  facing. 

As  a  former  college  teacher,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  admissions  and 
student  aid  at  Davidson  College,  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  soundness  of  the 
basic  opportunity  grants  proposed  by  the 
administration,  and  I  also  recognize  that 
It  may  be  that  this  amendment  will  be 
voted  down  for  lack  of  general  study  by 
Members  of  the  House,  as  several  have 
called  for.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  urgent. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  administer  the  continued  pro- 
gram, even  if  enacted  now;  but  it  would 
be  catastrophic,  In  my  opinion,  for  them 
to  be  left  in  the  land  of  uncertainty  this 
late  in  the  spring  with  so  many  decisions 
to  be  made  on  admissions  and  aid  pro- 
grams for  next  fall. 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  that  we  bear  in 
mind  that  they  do  not  have  the  admin- 
istrative staff  that  our  committees  have, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  act  to  adopt  this  amendment  so 
that  they  can  proceed  with  their  job. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  this  short, 
and  will  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
a  later  time.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
personal  pleasure  that  Mr.  Flood  and 
his  subcommittee  have  moved  to  meet  the 
student  as&lstance  crisis  in  this  critically 


April 


y  grant  pro- 
program  pro- 
ts  than  we 


the  relatively 
on  which  the 
another  new 
al  education 
.  I  think  there 


Important  area  of  postse<jDndary  educa- 
tion. Congressional  actloi  in  this  vital 
field  Is  already  extremely  tate,  and  mov- 
ing now,  instead  of  postnoning  it  to  a 
month  from  now,  may  be  what  will  make 
the  program  work  Instea^  of  causing  a 
disaster. 

People  need  this.  April  and  May  are 
the  months  which  most  iiitltutlons  need 
to  make  financial  aid  cinmitments  to 
their  students,  and  they  piust  have  the 
word  very  quickly. 

I  would  personally  havejpreferred  that 
significant  changes  were  made  in  dollar 
amounts  for  a  number  of]  the  programs, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  thd  case,  and  the 
amendment  before  us  shofld  be  adopted. 

My  greatest  disappointi^ent  is  the  low 
level  of  funding  being  recjommended  for 
the  new  basic  opportvm 
gram.  I  feel  this  Is  a  fin( 
vlding  more  equitable 
have  ever  had  in  this  fiel 

I  am  also  concerned  oV( 
large  amount  of  $210.3 
amendment  suggests  for 
program — the  supplemi 
opportunity  grant  progra; 
is  a  serious  question  whetrier  the  author 
izatlon  level  for  this  impcfent  new  pro 
gram  has  not  been  exceeded  by  this  ap- 
propriaticHi,  but  that  is  a  question  which 
can  be  checked  out  and  if  necessary, 
modification  can  be  madt  in  the  other 
body. 

I  am  sure  the  colleges  dll  appreciate 
knowing  that  the  popular  lational  direct 
student  loan  program  wilj  be  continued. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  there 
is  no  legal  requirement  to  If  imd  this  pro- 
gram in  a  1973  sm>pleniental  bill.  Ita 
funding  could,  as  in  the  i^ast,  be  appro- 
priated in  the  fiscal  yearl  appropriation 
bill  for  which  the  money  Is  to  be  avail- 
able to  students.  \ 

I  agree  with  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  to  stay  witlan  the  budget 
ceiling.  Certainly  it  wouldpe  a  disservice 
to  all  of  our  students  and  jinstitutions  to 
appropriate  funds  which  (night  he  sub- 
ject to  a  veto.  A  veto  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  possibility  o:  a  smooth  Im- 
plementation of  our  program  next  fall, 
as  well  as  delay  the  colleg«  commitments 
to  students  under  existing  programs. 

This  is  not  simply  a  de^able  amend- 
ment; it  is  a  critically  important  amend- 
ment in  the  States  and  congressicaial 
districts  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  would  hope  that  it  is  sw|f  tly  and  over 
whelmingly  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  balance 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Spetker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  Include 
student  assistance  funds 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  directly 
and  personally  affected, 
has  higher  priority  In  tills  emergency 
bill. 

Normally,  student  finakicial  aid  ad 
ministrators  on  our  cam]iuses  are  able 
to  advise  applicants,  at  lei  st  tentatively, 
what  assistance  they  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive for  the  next  school  year  by  mid- 
March  or  early  April.  Th  s  is  necessary 
if  a  student  is  to  be  ab  e  to  plan  for 
the  additional  resources  n  ;cessary  to  fi- 
nance today's  college  costs 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  ApriL  Present 


of  my  time. 
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plans  are  to  report  a  geiieral  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  f  i  om  our  com 
mittee  on  May  3.  Presumab]  y,  this  would 
allow  for  House  action  the  w  eek  of  May  7. 
With  Senate  action,  confeience  action, 
and  the  approval  of  the  President  still 
to  come,  it  is  unlikely  that  students  can 
know  what  aid  they  might  receive  until 
late  May  or  early  June.  Tiis,  in  many 
cases,  is  too  late  to  alter  fummer  em- 
ployment plans. 

In  urging  this  immedialte  action,  _ 
want  to  stress  that  the  tot^  amoimt  we 
are  recommending  in  this  ainendment  is 
the  same  as  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  1973-74  schoo  year,  $895.6 
million.  The  amendment  adjusts  the 
amounts  allowed  for  each  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  total  to  refle  ;t  the  imme- 
diate needs  as  ascertained  in  our  hear- 
ings. 

The  amendment  provide!  $122.1  mil- 
lion for  the  new  basic  opportiimity  grants. 
While  this  is  obviously  nort  enough  to 
come  close  to  full  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  enough  to  get  the  administra- 
tive machinery  moving  so  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  operate  tiia  program  at 
an  effective  level  next  year.]  If  the  paper 
work  cannot  be  completed  in  time  to 
use  even  this  $122  million  for  basic  op- 
portunity grants,  then  the$e  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

Since  the  committee  Is  n>t  convinced 
that  the  basic  opportxmity' grants  pro- 
gram can,  at  this  time,  effectively  replace 
the  present  student  assistance  programs, 
even  if  full  funding  were  pro\'lded  in  this 
urgent  supplemental  bill,  Mte  have  pro- 
vided ftmds  to  operate  these  ongoing 
programs  at  the  same  level  as  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  irresponsible  and  would  njake  students 
suffer  because  of  inaction  bj  the  Federal 
Giovernment.  1 

The  committee  is  especially  wary  of 
the  predictable  consequence  of  any  rec- 
ommendaticm  to  fully  fimdj  all  of  these 
programs.  Our  President  id  attempting, 
with  some  success  I  might  add,  to  hold 
down  total  Government  spending  in 
order  to  avoid  a  sizable  tax  increase  or 
further  inflation.  An  attempt  to  increase 
this  amendment  far  abov*  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  would  be  counter- 
productive to  the  interests  of  students. 
The  delay  caused  by  a  vet4  and  subse- 
quent congressional  action 
the  same  effect  as  Inact 
amendment  today. 

I  strongly  urge  House  passage  of  this 
amendment  so  that  final  dongressional 
action  can  be  completed  before  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speak  >r,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendmen ,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

I  usually  follow  the  lead  erf  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  because  his  deep 
xmderstanding  and  compassion  habit- 
ually leads  him  to  the  right  conclusions 
when  It  comes  to  funding  t  le  programs 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  lis  subcom- 
mittee. He  and  I  may  differ  from  time 
to  time  on  the  details  of  an  appropria- 
tion, but  I  am  delighted  to  be.  once  again, 
able  to  follow  his  leaders  lip. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Special 
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Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  higher  education  pro- 
grams, I  have  been  confronted  with  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  institutions,  from 
parents,  and  from  students,  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  inadequacy  and. 
Indeed,  the  Illegality,  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  student  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  years  1973  sind  1974. 
There  has  been  enormous  uncertainty 
and  concern  stirred  up  in  the  higher 
education  community — and  by  that  over- 
worked phrase,  I  especially  include  the 
homes  of  the  parents  who  pay  most  of 
the  shot  for  higher  education — by  the 
publication  oi  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 
That  proposal,  as  has  been  described  al- 
ready, asked  the  Congress  for  Ucense  to 
ignore  the  mandatory  requirements  of 
the  law  in  fimding  student  assistance 
programs.  Seeldng  to  fund  all  student 
assistance  programs  within  the  confines 
of  an  arbitrary  ceiling,  the  budget  re- 
quested $622,000,000  for  basic  opportu- 
nity grants — a  figure  which  would  have 
enabled  the  BOG  program  to  get  off  to 
a  rather  good  start,  though  not  a  full- 
funding  level.  For  college  work-study, 
which  the  law  required  be  funded  at  no 
less  than  $238  million,  the  budget  re- 
quested $250  million — a  cutback  from  the 
previous  academic  year,  but  at  least  a 
figure  within  the  confines  of  the  law.  But 
in  spite  of  the  law's  wholly  unequivocal 
demsmd  that  the  supplementary  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  be  funded  at  no 
less  than  $130,093,000  and  that  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  funds  be  capi- 
talized at  no  less  than  $268  million,  the 
budget  requested  zero  for  these  programs. 
The  response  from  higher  educators, 
from  students  and  from  their  families 
was  Immediate,  perceptive,  and  unani- 
mous. With  one  voice  they  pointed  out 
that  the  budget  was  neither  adequate 
nor  lawful,  and  urged  that  it  be  made  to 
be  both. 

Further,  In  recent  days  we  have  been 
hearing  from  every  quarter  the  addi- 
tional plea  that  action  be  taken  soon,  so 
as  to  enable  schools,  students  and  fami- 
lies to  make  their  plans  for  the  fall.  On 
April  3,  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  a  letter  urging  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill  for  student  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
faU. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  meets  the  demand 
for  timeliness,  and  it  meets  the  demand 
that  the  funds  be  appropriated  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It 
does  not  meet,  and  given  the  President's 
view  that  his  budget  is  a  sort  of  sacred 
cow,  not  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of 
the  mere  Congress,  probably  cannot 
meet  the  requirement  that  all  programs 
be  funded  at  even  a  workable  level,  much 
less  at  the  level  of  full  response  to  de- 
monstrable need. 

The  funding  level  for  SEOG's,  for  col- 
lege work  study  and  for  capitalization  of 
the  direct  student  loan  fimd  are  at  the 
1972  level.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count Inflation  tmd  other  Increases  in 
costs,  but  It  Is  something.  The  basic  op- 
portunity grants  are  fimded  at  no  more 
than  the  level  needed  for  them  to  get 


started,  but  the  fimds  to  get  them  off  the 
groimd  are  there. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  quickly  follow  suit.  Speedy 
action,  of  course,  is  needed  on  the  vet- 
erans readjustment  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  496,  and  equally  speedy 
action  is  needed  on  the  student  assist- 
ance program.  I  look  forward  to  quick 
action  on  them  both. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  InitiaUy, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — especially  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  ,  for  having  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  matter.  The  uncertainty 
and  confusion  with  regard  to  student  as- 
sistance programs  brought  about  "E^-tiie 
administration's  budget  request  must  be\ 
rectifled,  and  this  amendment  is  a  ma-  ' 
jor  step  in  that  direction. 

On  balance,  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment  far  outweigh  the  reserva- 
tions which  many  of  us  have.  First  the 
pluses — 

One.  In  many  respects,  the  most  Im- 
portant and  significant  aspect  of  our 
action  here  today  is  that  the  national 
direct  student  loan  program  will  for  the 
first  time  be  forward  fimded.  This  action 
places  all  student  assistance  programs 
on  the  same  ftmding  cycle — a  goal  which 
many  of  us  have  sought  for  more  than  5 
years; 

Two.  A  total  of  $330,000,000  will  be 
available  for  grants  to  needy  students — 
much  more  than  we  have  had  for  grants 
in  previous  years ;  and 

Three.  Most  importantly,  with  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  the  widespread 
confusion  and  uncertainty  presently  ex- 
perienced by  parents,  students  and  col- 
lege administrators  will  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amounts  proposed 
for  the  foiu*  student  aid  programs  are. 
however,  much  less  than  what  is  needed 
when  measured  against  the  estimated 
institutional  requests. 

For  the  student  loan  program,  it  is 
estimated  that  $641,000,000  will  be  re- 
quested by  colleges  for  the  nejct  academic 
year.  Under  the  amendment,  only  $293,- 
000,000  will  be  available.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  least  this  much  should  be 
supported  by  every  Member. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $568,- 
000,000  will  be  requested  by  institutions 
for  the  college  work-study  program. 
$270,200,000  will  be  available  imder  the 
amendment. 

The  amount  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment for  grants  is  likewise  far  below  what 
is  justified.  It  is  estimated  that  institu- 
tions would  have  requested  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000  for  the  old  EOQ  program. 
This  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  need 
will  be  for  the  new  basic  grant  and  sup- 
plemental grant  programs  as  authorized 
by  the  1972  amendments.  The  $330,000,- 
000  the  amendment  provides  in  total  for 
grants  is  by  any  measure  therefore  far 
below  what  is  needed. 

And  most  disturbing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  $122,100,000  wiU  be  avaUable  for  the 
basic  opportunity  grant  program.  Some 
have  argued  that  it  is  too  late  to  effec- 


tively implement  the  BOG  program  next 
year.  All  the  information  I  have  indi- 
cates that  it  can  and  should  be  imple- 
mented in  the  next  academic  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  debate  today  there 
have  been  a  number  of  remarks  about  the 
new  BOG  program.  I  feel  I  would  be  re- 
miss in  my  responsibility  if  I  did  not  pro- 
vide some  clarification  with  respect  to 
the  BOG  program.  First,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  BOGs  were  never  intended  to 
be  the  sole  program  of  help  for  those  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance  to  attend  col- 
lege. It  was  designed  to  be  the  foimda- 
tion  upon  which  other  programs  could  be 
added. 

As  such,  financial  aid  officers  play  a 
very,  very  important  role.  The  1972  au- 
thorizing act  carefully  provides  the  nec- 
essary flexibihty  to  allow  financial  aid 
officers  to  adjust  programs  tc  the  specific 
needs  of  particular  students.  The  supple- 
mental grant  program,  the  college  work- 
study  program  and  the  direct  student 
loan  program  are  available  to  correct  any 
inequities  a  national  standard  may  im- 
pose on  a  given  student.  By  and  large, 
the  standards  in  tiie  basic  program  are 
good  and  equitable  concepts.  Given  ad- 
vance appropriations,  students  wiU  be 
able  to  look  at  a  relatively  simple  form 
and  determine  the  amoimt  of  aid  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  under  the  BOG 
program. 

The  basic  grant  will  provide  a  real  In- 
centive— more  than  any  of  the  traditional 
programs — for  students  with  academic 
potential  but  insufficient  resources.  The 
program  is  not  subject  to  the  Inequities 
of  a  State  allocation  formula  nor  to  the 
variations  in  enrollment  as  are  the  col- 
lege-based programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  never  be  una- 
nimity on  a  schedule  for  determining  the 
amount  a  family  is  expected  to  contribute 
toward  a  college  education.  Obviously,  in 
any  program  where  there  Is  a  national 
standard,  the  first  year  of  operation  will 
provide  valuable  insights  so  that  there 
can  be  subsequent  adjustments  based  on 
experience.  For  purposes  of  the  first  year, 
most  of  the  testimony  we  have  gathered 
indicates  that  the  Office  of  Education's 
schedule  of  family  c<Mitributions  is  rea- 
sonable enough  to  get  the  program  go- 
ing and  to  effectively  evaluate  it.  The 
schedule  which  has  been  the  target  of 
attack  today  is  not  greatly  divergent 
from  the  current  traditional  national  sys- 
tems which  have  evolved  in  the  last  15 
years.  In  terms  of  the  results  there  is 
not  a  wide  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  $122,000,000  proposed  here  for  basic 
grants  is  justified.  'There  is  no  question 
that  this  amount  can  be  easily  utilized 
during  the  next  academic  year.  Far  more 
than  this  is  Justified,  and  far  more  than 
this  could  easily  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amounts  are  too  little 
but  we  do  not  have  at  this  Juncture  the 
luxury  of  time.  This  is  not  the  only  op- 
portunity we  will  have  to  consider  financ- 
ing of  student  aid  programs  next  year. 
But  this  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
allow  to  pass.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  for  strong  nipport  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  to  add  $872  million  for  student  aid 
to  this  supplemental  appropriation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  urgency  affecting 
tens  of  thousands  of  present  college  stu- 
dents and  new  college  students  next  fall, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

The  financial  magnitude  of  this 
amendment  has  caused  me,  and  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues,  to  carefully  con- 
sider its  necessity  and  wisdom.  But  in 
final  analysis,  it  will  not  enlarge  Feder- 
al spending.  It  is  weU  within  the  budget 
plan,  and  we  must  appropriate  it  sooner 
or  later  to  keep  faith  with  om-  commit- 
ment to  higher  education  and  with  ptir- 
pose  in  passing  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1972. 

Because  the  Congress  last  year 
changed  the  delivery  system  for  student 
aid.  confusion  and  imcertainty  today 
exist  throughout  the  Nation  as  to  finan- 
cial assistance  for  students  in  September 
1973.  To  settle  this  uncertainty  it  is 
necessary  to  act  now  so  that  the  ma- 
chinery can  move  to  make  commitments 
to  deserving  scholars  and  to  deliver  them 
financial  support  by  next  September. 

I  urge  this  addition  to  the  bill.  It  is 
vital  to  oiur  educational  system. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  496,  and 
especially  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  Daniel  Flood. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972 
specifies  that  no  fmids  are  to  be  avail- 
able for  basic  opportxmity  grants  unless 
and  until  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  the  college  work-study 
program,  and  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  are  funded  at  existing 
levels.  This  provision  was  signed  into  law 
on  June  23, 1972. 

On  January  29,  1973,  the  President 
submitted  his  budget  request  to  Con- 
gress. This  document  proposes  funding 
the  BOG  at  a  level  of  $622  million,  while 
eliminating  the  EOG.  cutting  $20  mil- 
lion from  the  work-study  program  and 
$269  million  from  the  NDSL  program. 
This  request  totally  ignores  the  require- 
ments of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
What  is  more.  It  will  bring  extreme 
hardship  to  bear  on  middle  income  stu- 
dents who  do  not  qualify  for  a  BOO  as 
well  as  to  all  students  who  will  need  addi- 
tional assistance  in  order  to  attend  high 
cost  institutions.  With  the  BOO  limited 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  education,  there 
must  be  additional  assistance  available. 
The  Flood  amendment,  based  on  over 
200  pages  of  hearings,  is  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It 
provides  funding  levels  for  EOG.  col- 
lege work-study  and  NDSL,  consistent 
with  last  year's  levels  and  provides  an 
additional  $122,100,000  for  the  new  basic 
opportunity  grant. 

Swift  passage  of  this  amendment  is 
critically  needed  by  colleges  and  students 
In  New  York  and  throughout  the  country 
who  are  left  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion over  which  education  programs 
will  be  funded. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man's amendment  leaves  me  with  mixed 
emotions. 

My  first  emotion  is  one  of  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  HEW-Labor  Sub- 
committee. We  have  already  progressed 


beyond  the  date  when  inst  tutions  should 
have  known  what  Feder  il  student  aid 
money  they  have  for  next  fall.  So  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  on  incorporating 
student  assistance  progr  ims  into  this 
emergency  supplemental   >ill. 

My  other  emotion  is  or  e  of  deep  dis- 
appointment. I  believe  tie  amendment 
includes  imrealisticaUy  :  ligh  amounts 
for  existing  programs  at  he  expense  of 
the  most  significant  and  :  nost  equitable 
student  assistance  prograr  i  Congress  has 
adopted — the  basic  educa  tion  opportu- 
nity grant  program. 

Not  only  has  the  comml  ttee  appropri- 
ated the  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants — which  tie  administra- 
tion did  not  ask  for — to  th ;  statutory  re- 
quirement of  $130  milli<n  before  the 
BOGs  are  funded,  but  th  (  total  is  $210 
million  which  is  $10  ml  lion  over  the 
amount  authorized  for  t  tiis  new  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  should  be  recognized 
that,  while  the  SEOG  is  sin  lilar  to  the  old 
EOG,  it  is  a  new  program.  I  certainly 
would  urge  the  other  body  to  correct  this 
problem  and  put  more  maney  into  the 
BOG. 

The  President  recommei  ided  $622  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  To  meet  the  full 
entitlements  to  which  app  -oximately  1.5 
million  students  deserve  would  take 
roughly  $1  billion  apprc  priation.  The 
amount  in  this  amendment  is  far,  far 
below  the  need  in  relation  1 3  the  amounts 
compared  to  the  proposec  amoimts  for 
the  other  three  programs  in  relation  to 
the  total  need  that  exists  for  them. 

I  do  agree  that  we  shou  d  keep  at  the 
budget  total  for  student  assistance.  It  is 
an  increase  over  the  year  before — which 
is  something  we  cannot  i  ay  for  many 
programs. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  thi  amendment. 
But  not  because  I  endorse  the  distribu- 
tion of  f imds  among  the  ii  dividual  pro- 
grams. I  support  the  areendment  be- 
cause to  delay  appropriatl<  n  for  student 
assistance  would  be  a  major  disservice  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Students,  their 
parents,  and  close  to  3,000  education 
institutions. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  outlined  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  which  has  be(  lome  familiar 
to  all  of  us. 

Literally  millions  of  Am;rican  college 
students  and  their  parents  are  agonizing 
over  the  prospect  that  the  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  which  have 
enabled  them  to  help  mee  the  costs  of 
higher  education  in  the  pa  it  might  sud- 
denly be  cut  off. 

This  crisis  of  uncertaiity  is  having 
its  effect  in  every  State,  ih  middle  in- 
come as  well  as  low-incom;  homes,  and 
in  private  as  well  as  pubU:  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  crisis  need  not  hav;  arisen.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  current  ai  Iministration 
were  inclined  to  pay  even  t  modicum  of 
respect  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
which  is  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
student  aid  programs,  expressly  requires 
that  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  college  work-fetudy  grants, 
and  national  direct  stud(  nt  loans  be 
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funded  at  minimum  levels  before  pay- 
ments under  the  new  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  may  be 
made. 

This  requirement  was  no    Included  in 
the  law  because  of  any  ami  dvalence  to 


ward  the  basic  educational 
grant  program  on  the  part 
ferees  of  both  houses  wh<i 
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the  measure.  On  the  cont-ary.  a 
jority  of  the  conferees  felt,  as  I  did  and 
still  do,  that  the  BOG  program  was  an 
excellent  innovation  and  a  i$iuch  needed 
one. 

The  conferees  felt  at  thd  same  time, 
however,  that  the  then  existing  pro- 
grams of  student  aid  had  se  -ved  the  Na- 
tion well  and  deserved  to  be  continued. 
Unfortunately  the  preseit  adminis- 
tration does  not  share  this  \  lew,  and  the 
President  has  submitted  w^t  amounts 
to  an  "illegal"  budget  for 
proposing  that  the  BOG 
funded  without  any  money 
available  for  supplemental 
opportunity  grants  and  national  direct 
student  loans. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hive  again  a 
demonstration  of  the  chro:iic  inability 
of  this  administration  to  uni  lerstand  the 
philosophy  and  intent  of  th<  student  aid 
programs,  as  well  as  the  indent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  say  again  for  the  record  that 
none  of  the  four  student  ad  programs 
currently  authorized  by  law  \bas  intended 
by  Congress  or  its  legislative  committees 
to  be  in  itself  an  adequate  response  to 
the  needs  of  all  American  college 
students.  Rather,  the  fdur  Federal 
student  aid  programs  are  jhitended  to 
make  up  a  "package,"  each  ptogram  hav- 
ing its  own  attributes  and  each  designed 
to  meet  a  specific  kind  of  neefl. 

Basic  educationsd  opportmiity  grants 
are  intended  to  help  every  college  student 
whose  family  cannot  contribute  at  least 
$1,400  annually  to  their  soi  or  daugh- 
ter's education;  the  amount  bf  the  grant 
is  conditioned,  among  othef  things,  on 
the  extent  to  which  a  given  family's 
ability  to  contribute  falls  sh(irt  of  $1,400. 

Supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  are  intended— as  the  name  of  the 
program  suggests— to  "supplement"  the 
resources  of  students  who,  bilt  for  a  sup- 
plemental EOG,  would  be  unkble  to  piu-- 
sue  a  course  of  study  at  a  giji^en  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

College  work-study  granjts  are  in- 
tended to  provide  needy  studints  with  an 
opportunity  to  earn  funds  idf  their  edu- 
cation by  working  at  a  job  at  their  college 
or  university. 

And  finally,  national  direct  student 
loans  are  intended  to  provide  additional 
resources  to  students  who  are  not  able 
to  obtain  sufiQcient  fimds  from  other 
sources  to  meet  the  costs  at  ^he  institu- 
tion they  attend. 

All  of  these  programs — individually 
and  in  various  combinatioas — are  in- 
tended to  provide  needed  assistance  to 
millions  of  college  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  attending  many  different 
types  and  kinds  of  institutions.  Some  stu- 
dents might  qualify  for  only;  one  of  the 
programs — other  students  mi|ht  use  two, 
three  or  all  of  them. 

Thus  it  is  essential,  Mr.  Sijeaker,  that 
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all  four  of  these  programs  be  funded,  for 
to  do  otherwise  would  leave  out  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  comprehensive  approach 
to  student  aid  needs  contemplated  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  fit  to  recommend 
higher  amoimts  for  these  programs  and 
especially  for  the  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program. 

The  evidence  of  3  years'  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  that  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams are.  if  anything,  vastly  under- 
funded and  need  a  considerable  infusion 
of  additional  money  if  total  need  is  to 
be  met. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  is  to  have  a  real  chance  to  prove 
itself,  an  amount  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  $122  million  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  be  necessary  to  fimd  even 
a  threshold  effort. 

The  immediate  educational  future  of 
millions  of  American  students  depends 
upon  immediate  approval  of  at  least  a 
continuation  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  for  student  aid.  however,  and 

1  will  vote  for  the  amendment  as  It 
stands. 

For  to  allow  tiie  piresent  condition  of 
uncertainty  to  continue  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  students 
and  their  families,  and  indeed,  might 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  lives 
of  millions  of  young  people.  We  must  act 
now.  and  the  committee  recommendation 
will  at  least  allow  partial  resolution  of 
what  could  turn  into  a  very  tragic 
situation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  heartily  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 496  to  provide  funds  for  the  stu- 
dent aid  program  for  the  next  school 
year.  I  commend  him  and  members  of 
his  subcommittee  for  their  initiative  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  us. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  hiatus  which 
currently  exists  regarding  financial  as- 
sistance for  college  students.  Regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  new  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  program,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  put  it  into  effect  for  the  next 
school  year.  A  continuation  of  funding 
for  the  existing  programs  is  vitally  neces- 
sary if  the  plans  of  thousands  of  students 
for  their  next  year's  education  are  not 
to  be  severely  disturbed. 

Not  only  have  many  students  com- 
municated with  me  on  this  matter,  but 
the  presidents  and  student  financial  aid 
officers  of  most  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  my  district  have  met 
with  me  to  express  their  concern  over 
the  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  is  par- 
ticularly acute  due  to  financial  problems 
being  faced  by  the  colleges.  For  example, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in- 
formed me  that  60  percent  of  their  mem- 
bers responding  to  a  survey  reported  that 
they  were  suffering  under  worsened  fi- 
nancial circumstances  in  comparison  to 

2  years  ago.  These  financial  stringencies 
then  carry  over  to  the  students  who  have 
that  much  less  aid  for  college  sources. 
For  the  students  to  be  faced  with  Inade- 
quate aid  from  the  colleges  and  inade- 


quate aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  too  much  to  impose  on  them. 

One  college  student  from  my  district 
wrote  to  me  to  say : 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  bow  much  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  budget  cuts  in  tbe 
area  of  National  Student  Defense  Loans  (so  as 
to  eliminate  tbem  entirely)  would  afreet  the 
academic  future  of  many,  myself  included. 
I  trust  you  bave  enough  faith  In  the  colle- 
giate youth  of  today,  a  large  number  of 
whom  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  attend 
without  these  loans,  to  believe  this  program 
worthy  of  being  continued  and  will  act  to 
defeat  this  budget  on  these  grounds. 

I  have  faith  in  the  collegiate  youth  of 
today  but  it  is  only  when  the  leaders  of 
this  body,  such  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, take  action  to  bring  this  legislation 
before  us  that  we  can  act  in  accordance 
with  our  expressed  intentions. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  oflfer  my  thanks 
again,  not  only  for  myself  and  the  college 
administrators  of  my  district,  but  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  will  be  able  to  make  plans 
for  continuing  their  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Flood  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Flood). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MS.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendm«it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lumois:  On  page  2,  after  line  4,  add  the 
following : 

"Oeneral  Sebvices  Administration 
"property  management  and  disposal  service 
"Operating  Expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operating 
expenses'  for  the  national  reserve  established 
by  tbe  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (50  U.S.C.  451-462),  $1,800,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expanded." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  BoL- 
LiNG).  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)    reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendment  which  I  am  of- 
fering to  House  Joint  Resolution  496  is 
simple  in  its  language  and  minlscule  in 
the  amount  it  appropriates — soxaa  $1.8 
million — and  yet  it  is  of  great  signif- 
icance and  importance  to  some  35,000 
youths  and  disadvantaged  persons  taking 
vocational  training  courses  in  some  400 
schools  in  44  States  across  this  land.  For 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would  re- 
store funds  under  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  national  indus- 
trial equipment  reserve,  which,  among 
other  things,  loans  its  machine  tools  to 
schools  to  train  these  yoimg  and  disad- 
vantaged people. 

This  "tools  for  schools"  program,  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  ongoing  since  the  early 
1950's,  and  has  not  only  been  successful 


in  training  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  for  useful  and  productive  lives, 
but  is  one  of  the  few  programs  I  know 
of  which  actually  saves  the  Government 
money.  The  reason  it  saves  the  Govern- 
ment money  is  quite  simple:  if  these  re- 
serve machine  tools  were  not  on  loan  to 
schools,  the  (jovemment  would  be  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  for  the  storage  and  main- 
tenance. And,  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  and  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  it  could  cost  the  Government 
up  to  an  additional  $3.8  million  per  year 
to  store  all  the  machinery  now  on  loan 
to  schools— or  over  twice  as  much  as  it 
now  costs  to  operate  the  entire  NIER 
program. 

The  necessity  for  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  grows  out  of  a  difference 
between  our  appropriations  committee 
and  the  administration  last  year  as 
whether  to  maintain  NIER  imder  tlie 
GSA  budget  or  shift  it  to  the  DOD 
budget.  Because  this  difference  was  not 
resolved  before  the  enactment  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  which  included  GSA, 
and  because  our  committee,  wisely,  I 
think,  did  not  feel  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  involved  in  a  school  loan 
program.  NIER  literally  fell  between  the 
slats,  even  though  almost  everyone 
agrees  on  its  value  and  success  and  fa- 
vors its  continuation.  As  a  result.  GSA 
was  left  with  no  ftmds  to  operate  the 
program  in  fiscal  1973  and  in  December 
was  forced  to  freeze  all  pending  school 
loan  applications  for  equipment  and 
close  down  its  two  main  storage  facil- 
ities in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  and  in  Bur- 
lington. N.J. 

This  literally  is  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal request  I  am  making  because,  at  this 
very  moment  machine  tools  valued  at  $46 
million  are  in  danger  of  rusting  away  in 
those  two  storage  facilities  because  GSA 
was  forced  to  tiim  off  the  dehumidifiers 
last  December  and  withdraw  all  its  se- 
curity and  maintenance  personnel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  cost  of  replacing  this  machinery 
would  be  two  to  two  and  one-half  times 
its  acquisition  cost,  or  between  $92  and 
$115  milhon.  So,  we  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  a  machine  tool  reserve  crisis 
if  this  machinery  goes  imattended  much 
longer. 

On  top  of  this,  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  many  schools  which  have 
had  loan  applications  frozen  are  unable 
to  train  the  additional  people  contem- 
plated if  they  had  this  machinery.  And 
furthermore,  those  400  American  schools 
which  currently  have  NIER  equipment 
on  loan  face  the  eventual  prospect  of 
having  this  machinery  withdrawn  be- 
cause GSA  can  no  longer  make  the  nec- 
essary periodic  inspections.  According  to 
the  figures  supplied  me  by  the  GAO,  it 
would  cost  these  schools  between  $82  and 
$103  million  to  replace  this  machineiy  if 
it  is  withdrawn.  Given  the  fiscal  crunch 
in  school  districts  across  the  Nation,  this 
obviously  would  be  an  impossible  finan- 
cial burden,  and  it  could  only  mean  a 
substantial  drop  in  their  manpower 
training  capabilities  if  they  could  not 
replace  this  machinery  at  their  own 
expense. 

Now,  I  must  concede  here  that  I  am 
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drawing  the  worst  possible  contingencies, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
that  these  are  very  real  possibilities  so 
long  as  we  allow  NIER  to  hang  in  this 
state  of  limbo  it  has  been  in  since  last 
December. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
further  study  into  the  gravity  of  this 
situation.  But  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  while  the  GAO  is  studying, 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  is 
rusting  and  thousands  of  students  are 
being  denied  training  on  equipment 
schools  would  otherwise  now  have  if  their 
loan  applications  had  not  been  frozen. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  my  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  position  taken  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee  last  year  in  support  of  retain- 
ing NIER  under  the  GSA  budget.  As 
Chairman  Mahon  indicated  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  December  29,  1972 — 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
funding  of  such  programs  In  the  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies,  such  as  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  being  called 
for  in  this  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing, and  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  the  position  of  the  chairman, 
myself,  and  the  86  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  request  that  the  letters 
from  Comptroller  General  Staats.  and 
Chairman  Mahon  and  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  15, 1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  In  your  letter  dated 
December  18,  1972,  you  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  provide  two  cost  esti- 
mates relating  to  the  potential  Impact  of  dis- 
continuing the  school  loan  program  of  the 
National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve 
(NIER).  Speclflcally,  you  asked  us  to  esti- 
mate (1)  the  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  machine  tools  on  loan  to  vocational 
schools  from  the  NIER  were  recalled,  stored, 
and  maintained  In  Government  supply  depots 
and  (2)  the  cost  to  vocational  schools  to  re- 
place  these   tools. 

The  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (Public  Law  80-883)  established  the 
NIER  as  a  reserve  of  machine  tools  for  use 
In  time  of  national  emergency.  The  NIER 
consists  of  12,249  machine  tools  having  an 
acquisition  cost  of  $89,221,000  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1972.  Tools  on  loan  to  schools  totaled 
8.149  with  an  acquisition  cost  of  $41,161,000; 
the  remainder — 4,100  with  an  acquisition 
cost  of  $48,060,000— are  stored  at  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  depots  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA)   facilities. 

DOD  has  overall  responslbUlty  for  the 
NIER.  GSA,  under  the  direction  of  DOD,  Is 
responsible  for  storing,  maintaining,  leasing, 
and  disposing  of  the  reserve  and  for  operat- 
ing the  school  loan  program. 

We  asked  Department  of  Defense  officials 
to  estimate  the  additional  cost  to  store  ap- 
proximately 8,200  tools.  DOD  provided  us 
with  estimated  costs  to  store  the  tools  In  both 
controlled  dehumidified  storage  and  In  gen- 
eral purpose  storage  on  a  1-  and  5-year  basis. 
General  purpose  storage  sites  would  be  used 
until  dehumidified  control  storage  becomes 
available.  The  estimated  amounts  included 
costs  for  receiving  and  storing,  preservation, 
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The  estimated  cost  of  stor 
general  purpose  storage  on 
Is  about  $1.2  million  and 
5-year   basis.   The   cost   of 
storage  increases  on  a  5-yea 
of     additional     storage     cos 
costs,    and    tool    represervatjon 
general    purpose    storage 
poses  that  all  8,200  tools  wotild 
represerved  once  or  twice  cl  irlng 
period. 

While   DOD   has    estimate< 
store  the  tools,  DOD  and   _ 
us  that,  at  the  present  time 
age  space  Is  not  available. 

Concerning  the  cost  to 
GSA  and  DOD  officials 
cost  of  replacing  such  equipi|rient 
equipment  would  be  from  2  t 
acquisition  cost.  On  the  basis 
tlon   cost   of   approximately 
estimated  that  the  schools 
pay  between  $82  and  $103  million 
the  NIER  equipment  In  their 

We  trust  that  this  informa  ;lon 
slve  to  your  request.  We  wUl 
this  report  further   unless   \ 
agreement    or    you    publicly 
contents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  E 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
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Committee  on 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
U.S.    House   of   Representatii  »s 
House  Office  Building, 

Dear  John:   This  Is   In 

letter  of  the  15th  with 

tlonal  Industrial  Equipment 
considered  the  request  of 'the 
Defense  to  utilize  funds  to 
the  Department's  General 
ment  Reserve.  I  could  not 
proposal. 

Congress  clearly  denied  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  use 
In  this  program.  My  response 
that  the  Committee  has  no  o 
funding  of  such  programs  In  1 
departments  or  agencies,  sue 
eral  Services  Administration 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  _> 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai^ 
do  not  feel  that  this  is  an  _^^ 
to  the  Department  of  Defense 

I  hope  that  the  Executive 
created  this  problem  by  arbit 
the  source  of  funds  for  the 
move    expeditiously    to    malntal 
part  of  the  program  Is  requir*  d 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  fu 
tlon  a  copy  of  my  response  to 
tary  Rvish. 

Sincerely, 
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Comptroller  General 
THE  United 
Washington,  D.C,  Maifph 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:   In  your 
January  12,  1973,  you  asked  foi 
on  the  additional  costs  the 
ment  would  incur  In  maintaining 
tlonal  Industrial  Equipment 
If  the  school  loan  program  wen  1 
You    questioned    whether 
school  loan  program  would  re^lt 
costs  to  the  Government  which 
the  cost  now  incurred  to  operate 

Of  the  $1.8  million  budgeted 
the  General  Services  Administi^tion 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  about  $500,i 
geted  for  the  school  loan  program 
to    GSA    officials.    About    $1.3 
budgeted  for  other  functions, 
costs,  packing,  handling, 
warehouse  operations. 

There  were  about  8,200  pieces 
on  loan  to  schools  as  of 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
nlshed  us  with  cost  estimates 
maintaining  these  8,200  pieces 
if  recalled  from  the  schools, 
these  estimates  for  both  controlled 
fled  storage  and  general-purpos ; 
1-  and  5-year  periods.  General 
age  sites  would  have  to  be 
trolled  humidified  storage  becon^es 
DOD's  estimate  Is  enclosed. 

Our  reply  Is  directed  to  the 
listed  In  your  letter. 

1.  What  costs  would  be  inciirred 
Government  to  maintain  Viis 
working  order  if  they  were  removed 
Schools? 

To  maintain   the   machinery 
order,  the  equipment  must  be 
properly  stored.  Controlled 
age   offers   the   best   protection 
machinery  In  working  order, 
estimated  for  this  type  of 
year  period  Is  $1  million  and 
period  Is  $2  million. 

General -purpose  storage  is 
than  controlled  humidified 
dltlonal    preservation    and 
maintenance  Inspections  are 
estimated   cost   for   general-purfcose 
for  a  1-year  period  is  $1.2  mil^on 
a  5-year  period  is  $3.8  million. 

2.  Will  the  machinery  deterioiiite 
in  storage?  If  so,  what  will  be 

Deterioration  of  equipment  defends 
adequacy  of  the  storage  faclUtle  1 
tlon   could   be   held   to   a   mlnl$ium 
equipment  Is  preserved  and 
trolled  humidified  or  general-puilpose 
sites.  If  the  machinery  were  to 
treated  and  stored  In  Inadequalte 
deterioration   would  occur  mor« 
the  machinery  were  Improperly 
loss  could  equal   the  fair  market 
the  machinery  less  the  scrap 

We  were  unable  to  estimate 
ket  value  of  tlie  machinery  on 
schools;  however,  the  acquisition 
equipment  was  estimated  at  $41 
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3.  Do  adequate  storage  facilities  exist?  What 
costs  will  be  incurred  to  store? 

DOD  and  GSA  officials  told  us  that,  ade- 
quate storage  space  Is  not  presently  available 
for  storing  the  8,200  pieces  of  equipment. 
Costs  for  storing  this  equipment  would  dif- 
fer depending  on  the  type  of  storage  se- 
lected. The  costs  under  the  alternatives  are 
shown  In  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
and  In  the  enclosure. 

4.  What   other  costs   would   be   involved? 
Included  in  DOD's  cost  estimate  of  storing 

the  equipment  are  estimates  for  receiving, 
preserving,  Inspecting,  and  represervlng 
costs.  Costs  for  physical  protection,  such  as 
security  while  in  storage,  are  Included  in 
the  cost  estimate  of  storage  space. 

Represervatlon  costs,  If  the  machinery  was 
stored  In  general-purpose  space  for  more 
than  1  year,  are  estimated  at  about  $1.3  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period.  The  general-pur- 
pose storage  estimate  assumes  that,  during 
a  6-year  period,  all  8,200  pieces  of  equip- 
ment will  need  to  be  represerved  several 
times. 

5.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  schools  to 
replace  the  tools? 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  schools  to 
replace  the  equipment  currently  on  loan 
to  them  because  of  the  limited  supply  of 
such  equipment  In  the  private  sector.  GSA 
and  DOD  officials  estimated  that  replacing 
the  equipment  on  loan  with  new  equip- 
ment would  cost  between  2  and  2J/S  times 
the  acquisition  cost  of  the  equipment.  There- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  an  acquisition  cost  of 
approximately  $41  million,  the  estimated 
replacement  cost  would  be  $82  to  $103  mil- 
lion. 

6.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  removing  and 
shipping  tools  now  in  school  custody? 

If  all  the  machinery  on  loan  to  the  schools 
was  recalled,  the  cost  for  transporting  the 
machinery  to  a  site  or  sites  designated  by 
the  Government  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
schools.  Currently  there  are  399  schools  In  44 
states  which  have  NIER  tools.  The  cost  to 
transport  Industrial  plant  equipment  de- 
pends upon  the  density  and  weight  of  the 
equipment  being  shipped,  the  distance  to 
be  transported,  and  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tion selected.  Because  of  the  various  un- 
knowns, we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  costs 
the  schools  would  Incur  In  returning  loaned 
equipment  to  the  Government. 

We    trust   this    Information   Is   responsive 
to  your  request.  We  do  not  plan  to  distribute 
this  report  further  unless  you  agree  or  you 
publicly  announce  Its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer   B.   Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


ENCLOSURE  i 

ESTIMATED  COSTS   FOR  STORING  APPROXIMATELY  8,200 
PIECES  OF  MACHINERY 


Controlled  humidified 
storage 

General-purpose 
storage 

Costs 

1  year          5  years 

1  year       5  years 

Receive     and 

store 

Preservation.. 
Storage  space- 
Surveillance  _. 
Represervation 

»656,  000      J656. 000 

123,000       123,000 

247,500    1,237,500 

12,875          64,370 

J656. 000      $656, 000 

328,  000       328, 000 

192,  500        962.  500 

109, 429        547, 145 

1  312  000 

Total 

1,039,375    2,080,870 

1,285.929    3,805,645 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  this  Is  budgeted  or  not 
budgeted? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  in 
the  budget  for  the  reason  I  described, 
that  there  was  this  dispute  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  carried  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  or  the  GSA  budget.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  I  think  they  simply  left  it  up  to 
the  House  to  work  its  will  as  to  where 
this  appropriation  should  lie,  whether  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  GSA. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  and  liis  committee  that  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  and  it  ought  to  be  log- 
ically In  the  GSA.  This  would  simply  put 
It  there  and  make  sure  these  machine 
tools  continue  to  be  available  to  the 
training  schools. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
posal has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  we 
had  anticipated  giving  the  matter  atten- 
tion in  the  main  supplemental  bUl  to  be 
reported  after  Easter.  But  I  understand 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  urgency.  We 
have  no  objection  to  this. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton). 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  months  ago  I  learned  of  a 
dispute  involving  the  administration  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  which  may  result  in  the  ter- 
mination of  a  very  worthwhile  program 
under  which  machine  tools  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  National  Industrial 
Equipment  Reserve  are  loaned  to  schools 
for  use  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Because  this  program  has  not  yet 
been  funded  for  fiscal  year  1973,  a  freeze 
has  been  placed  upon  all  new  tool  loans, 
and  unless  a  settlement  is  reached  In 
the  near  future,  the  loan  program  will 
be  completely  dissolved.  The  Brooklyn, 
Ohio,  school  system  in  my  district  is  one 
of  those  adversely  affected  by  this  freeze. 

The  dispute  arose  last  year  when  the 
administration  suggested  that  the  $2  mil- 
lion budget  for  the  machine  tool  loan 
program  be  shifted  from  the  General 
Services  Administration,  where  it  had 
been  for  many  years,  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  While  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  approved  this  change, 
the  House  committee  did  not,  and  so  the 
program  is  now  in  limbo. 

I  believe  it  is  senseless  to  have  these 
machine  tools  just  lying  idle  and  gather- 
ing dust  at  a  time  when  they  could  be 
put  to  a  highly  useful  purpose  in  helping 
to  educate  those  interested  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  trades.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
attempted  to  inform  the  interested  par- 
ties of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  to  urge  that  action  be  taken  to  In- 
sure that  the  program  is  continued. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  copies  of  several  letters  I  have 
sent  and  received  on  this  matter,  and  an 
article  and  an  edltorisJ  on  It  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  15, 
19721 

BtTDGET  Boo -Boo 
VO-ED    SHOPS,    INCLT7DING    ONE     HERE,     SUFFERS 

(By  Robert  J.  Havel) 

Washington. — A  budgetary  blooper  by  the 
White  House  and  bureaucratic  bungling  have 
Imperiled  a  low-cost  federal  program  that 
each  year  helps  train  35,000  students  and 
poor  people  to  become  skilled  machinists. 

A  Cleveland-ai-ea  high  school  Is  one  of  the 
first  victims. 

The  program,  an  offshoot  of  a  reserve  of 
machine  tools  the  Defense  Department  main- 
tains for  a  national  emergency,  Is  In  danger 
of  dying  because  of  a  goof  by  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  and  infighting  between  defense  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA), 
plus  sparring  In  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees on  Capitol  Hill. 

Nowhere,  It  seems.  In  a  federal  budget  of 
more  than  $250  billion  can  be  found  the  less 
than  $2  million  needed  for  the  program. 

The  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serve, created  In  1948,  was  used  extensively 
In  the  Korean  War  by  defense-supporting 
Industries  but  not  much  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

Since  1958,  defense  has  had  a  program 
whereby  tools  In  the  reserve  were  lent  to 
vocational  training  schools.  The  program  has 
been  administered  by  GSA,  the  government's 
housekeeper,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  government  got  free  storage  of  tools, 
while  the  schools  had  the  free  loan  of  costly 
equipment.  The  schools  had  to  pay  only  for 
shipping  the  tools  and  their  upkeep.  The 
tools  could  be  recalled  In  an  emergency  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  p)Ool  contains  some  11,000  tools  worth 
about  $80  million.  About  8,000  of  these,  worth 
some  $35  million,  are  on  loan  to  399  Institu- 
tions In  44  states.  Forty  more  schools.  In- 
cluding Brooklyn  (O.)  High  School,  were 
awaiting  shipments  when  the  ax  fell. 

Early  this  year,  in  an  effort  to  tidy  up  the 
budget,  OMB  decided  that  the  program  was 
more  properly  a  function  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment than  of  GSA  but  in  preparing  the 
budget  OMB  did  not  Include  the  program 
anywhere. 

"OMB  goofed,"  said  a  source  close  to  the 
House   Appropriations  Committee. 

In  testimony  before  the  defense  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  defense  sought  to  take 
over  the  program.  There  were  no  funds  in  its 
budget  request  to  pay  for  It,  but  the  depart- 
ment said  it  would  scratch  up  the  money 
somewhere. 

"Privately,  though,"  the  committee  source 
said,  "defense  was  not  hepped  up  about  tak- 
ing It  over.  They  didn't  really  think  It  be- 
longed In  the  defense  budget." 

Neither  did  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex.. 
the  committee  chairman,  and  neither  funds 
nor  authority  for  the  program  were  Included 
In  the  House  version  of  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Later  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  put  the  pro- 
gram in  the  defense  budget  failed. 

So  the  program  Is  dying  and  GSA  Is  dis- 
charging 90  employes  who  administered  It. 

In  response  to  a  question,  a  defense  spokes- 
man at  first  said  the  tools  now  at  schools 
would  be  recalled — which  would  seriously 
disrupt  training  programs.  Later,  however, 
the  spokesman  said  the  tools  will  remain  at 
the  schools. 

"Nothing  win  move,  because  there  is  no 
money  to  move,"  he  said.  "We  are  hoping  to 
get  the  money  to  continue  to  program."' 

Out  of  the  program,  though,  is  Brooklyn 
High  School.  A  letter  went  out  to  Brooklyn 
school  officials  and  39  others  In  a  similar  fix 
telling  them  the  program  had  ended. 

William  Pearce,  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation at  Brooklyn,  wrote  Rep.  James  V. 
Stanton.   D-20,  Cleveland,  citing  the  hard- 
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ship  that  the  discontinuation  worked  on  the 
school. 

The  school  had  applied  last  May  for  tools 
worth  $30,000  and  was  to  pick  them  up  last 
month. 

Pearce  said  the  equipment  was  "desperate* 
ly  needed"  and  Its  lack  would  "seriously 
deter"  his  vocational  education  program. 

Stanton  wrote  to  OMB  protesting  the 
dropping  of  the  program.  The  program,  he 
said,  "would  seem  to  further  the  wortc  ethic 
about  which  the  President  has  often  spoken." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Dec.  22,  1972] 

Rzvrvi  Vo-Eo  Tool  Lending 

U.S.  Reps.  William  E.  Mlnshall  Jr.,  R-SS, 
and  Louis  Stokes,  0-21,  should  use  their  In- 
fluence in  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to 
help  revive  a  program  that  aUows  schools  to 
borrow  Defense  Department  reserve  tools. 

Both  serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Mlnshall  on  a  Defense  sub- 
committee that  wUl  consider  the  matter 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes  next  month. 

The  program  was  discontinued  this  year 
through  a  bureaucratic  mixup  between  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA). 

Operated  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  $2 
mUUon,  the  program  enabled  vocational 
training  facilities  to  borrow  the  tools  by  pay- 
ing transportation  costs.  The  government. 
In  turn,  received  free  storage  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  tools.  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, the  tools  could  be  recalled. 

The  program.  In  operation  since  1958,  has 
been  used  by  339  Institutions  In  44  states. 
The  Cleveland  suburb  of  Brooklyn  was  one 
of  40  more  schools  scheduled  to  participate 
In  the  program  this  year.  Without  the  tools. 
Brooklyn  school  ofllclals  say,  their  education- 
al efforts  will  be  seriously  hindered. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  end  the  program 
because  of  this  one  Instance  of  Intergovern- 
mental bungling.  We  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  confusion  cannot  be  straightened  out  and 
the  prograr  :  made  operational  again.  Con- 
gressmen Stokes  and  Mlnshall  can  be  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  this  about. 

Brooklyn  CrrY  School  District, 

Board  of  Education, 
Brooklyn,  Ohio,  November  7, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  We  need  your 
help ! 

We  had  scheduled  an  appointment  to  visit 
DIPED-SOP  (NIER)  at  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Plant  Equipment  Center  In  Memphis, 
Tennessee  last  Monday,  Novemljer  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  the  Inventory  and  selec- 
tion of  available  excess  property  for  loan  to 
the  Brooklyn  High  School  Vocational  Depart- 
ment. This  agency  Is  funded  through  General 
Services  Administration  Property  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  Service.  Mr.  W.  O.  Mears, 
Chief.  Management  Support  Office,  sent  us  a 
letter  of  notification  that  the  arrangements 
were  canceled  because  all  NIER  functions 
have  been  suspended  due  to  a  cut-off  of 
funds. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  at>out  the  problem? 
We  very  desperately  need  this  equipment. 
When  we  set  up  our  school  budget  for  next 
year,  we  were  anticipating  acquiring  an  esti- 
mated $30,000.00  worth  of  excess  property  for 
use  in  our  Vocational  Education  Machine 
Trades  Program. 

We  here  in  Broc*lyn  have  Introduced  a 
very  fine  vocational  education  program  that 
Is  now  In  Its  third  year  of  operation.  Our 
community,  as  you  know.  Is  made  up  pri- 
marily of  working  class  people  who  are  vitally 
Interested  In  having  their  children  receive 
vocational  education.  Close  to  50%  of  Brook- 
lyn Junior  and  senior  students  are  ctirrently 
enrolled  In  vocational  programs.  When  our 
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base  was  an  expanding  one.  1  row  the  reverse 
Is  true  and  we  no  longer  recel  ?e  funds  In  the 
former  amount. 

This  cancellation  wlU  seriously  deter  the 
vocational  education  In  this  ;school  district. 
With  our  curtaUed  budget,  there  Is  no  pos- 
sible way  we  can  purchase  ^Is  equipment. 
Please  give  us  whatever  Information  and 
help  you  can. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  d.  Peaece, 

Vocatit  nal  Director. 

Deci  hiBER  5,  1972. 
Mr.  Rot  L.  Asr. 

Director.  Office  o/  Manageme  it  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Buildin  j,  Washington 
D.C.  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Ash:  Because  of  a 
Ing   the  Office   of  Manageme:  it 
and  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees,  the  program  n 
General   Services   Adm 
Machine    tools    In    the 
Equipment  Reserve  are  loanejl 
education  programs  In  set 
been  funded  for  Fiscal  Tear 

As  I  understand  It,  the 

ment    and    Budget    

approximately   $2   million 
program  be  shifted  from 

Department  of  Defense    ^ 

approved  this  shift,  but  the' 
Appropriations     Subcommltt4  e 
allow  this  program  to  becom 
defense  budget.  As  a  result, 
come  to  a  halt  and  a  hold 
on  all  machine  tools  loans. 

My  concern  over  this  ^. 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  _ 
community  In  my  District       . 
excellent   vocational   education 
its  high  school  students,  had 
to  receive  some  twenty  pleoet 
needed  equipment  from  the 
past  month.  School  officials  b. 
of  applying  for  the  tools  last 
scheduled    to   visit    the   Defe 
Plant    Equipment    Center    ir 
November  6  to  choose  their 
at  the  last  minute,  their 
canceled. 

Brooklyn's  need  for  this  _. 
Almost  haU  of  their  Junior 
dents  are  enrolled  In  the  v_ 
tlon  program,  and  their  tight 
It    impossible    for    them    to 
equipment.  The  shame  of 
that  the  machinery  Is  available 
Bitting  idle  In  government   ... 
senseless  It  Is  that  because  of 
dispute,   this   machinery   is 
dust  at  a  time  when  It  co 
highly  constructive  purpose 
school  students. 

In  no  way  can  these  maclf  ne 
which  cost  the  government 
benefit   the   nation  so  much 
being   In  conflict   with   any 
policy,  and  Indeed,  they  woul  1 
ther  the  "work  ethic"  about 
dent   has   often    spoken.   I 
Administration   would   not 
worthwhile  a  program  curtailed 
btireaucratlc  In-flghtlng  and 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  I  urge 
your  Influence  to  put  an  end 
which  have  hampered  these 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  4tanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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The  Whit  ;  House. 
Washington,  D.C.  Jai{uary  4,  1973. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Stanton:    This  Refers   to  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Ash  of  Decemb^'  5,  1972,  con- 
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12,  1973 


cernlng  the  National  Industrli  1  Equipment 
Reserve  program  which  involires  loans  of 
machine  tools  to  vocational  ecucation  pro- 
grams. 

The  President's  1973  Budget  ]  iroposed  that 
funding  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  NIER  program  be  shifted  f«om  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  reviewing  the  1973 
budget  proposals  we  concluded  that  this  was 
not  a  high  priority  program  and  shoxUd  be 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Congress  as 
part  of  their  action  on  the  1973  Defense  pro- 
gram. The  budget  proposed  thai  16  programs 
be  absorbed  within  existing  Delense  Depart- 
ment funds. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  decided  not  to 
provide  funds  for  continuation  )f  the  Indus- 
trial Reserve  program.  While  th  s  action  was, 
I  am  sure,  the  result  of  many  anslderatlons, 
I  would  point  out  that  Mr.  Ma^on  expressed 
concern  that  this  program  apbeared  to  be 
based  more  on  vocational  training  objectives 
than   on    defense   requLrementJ. 

In  view  of  the  congressional  action  leading 
to  termination  of  the  NIER  prc^am  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  I^fense  is  con- 
sidering a  number  of  alternatlvfes  relating  to 
the  future  of  NIER  and  other  Defense  equip- 
ment reserves.  To  the  extent  thkt  any  of  the 
stockpiled  equipment  is  declared  excess,  it 
could  then  be  donated  to  educational  in- 
stitutions for  vocational  training  programs. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  tfcls  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  G  ctford. 
Special  Assistant  to  tht  President. 
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House  of 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman,  House  Appropriation  \ 
H218,  The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    We  an 
Congressmen  In  whose  District 
or  more  vocational  education  ] 
have  applied  for  the  use  of 
In  the   National  Industrial 
serve,  but  which  did  not 
due  to  the  freeze  on  loans 
months  ago.  As  you  know, 
pute  involving  the  Administration 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
tees,  the  machine  tool  loan  ^   . 
been  funded  for  Fiscal  Year  197 1 
be    completely   terminated — a 
would  involve  recall  of  the  8. 
machinery  now  on  loan  to  some 

There   can  hardly  be  a  mori 
program  than  this  one.  Under  I 
students  are  now  having  their 
the  machine  trades  enhanced 
use  of  equipment  made  avallabli 
eral  Government.  Without  the 
tools,  many  vocational  education 
will  simply  have  to  cut  back, 
equipment  is  not  available  frojn 
source  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
longer  participate  In  the  excess 
gram,  and  the  selection  of  e 
able  In  the  surplus  property 
limited,  the  tools  that  are 
low  In  quality.  How  can  we  — 
of  our  commitment  to,   in  thd 
words,  "work,  not  welfare,"  at 
we  are  terminating  a  program 
tates  the  training  of  those  wlshltg 
proficient  In  this  important  field. 

To  maintain  the  loan  program , 
Government  expends  about  $2 
Yet   because   the   schools   inv.. 
cost  of  transporting.   Installing 
talnlng  the  machinery  they  borrow, 
be  that  the  Government  will 
costs  in  terminating  the 
continuing  it.  But  beyond  this' 
shame  of  this  situation  is  that 
ery  Is  now  Just  gathering  dust  at 
It  could  be  put  to  a  highly 

Now  the  question  is,  who 
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the  task,  who  will  assume  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  that  the  machine  tool  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  discontinued.  The  Administra- 
tion has  so  far  not  taken  any  action  to  save 
the  loan  program.  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  an  Administration  official  in 
which  he  blames  Congress  for  the  impasse, 
and  he  refers  specifically  to  your  opposi- 
tion to  placing  the  program  In  the  Defense 
budget. 

It  Is  very  understandable  that  you.  In  your 
role  as  chairman  of  the  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  would  not  want 
to  burden  the  Defense  budget  with  an  Item 
that  for  years  has  been  funded  by  another 
agency.  However,  in  your  role  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  you 
can  of  course  act  to  see  that  the  machine 
tool  loan  program  is  funded  somewhere  in 
the  budget.  Representatives  John  Anderson, 
Albert  Qule,  and  John  Brademas  have  al- 
ready initiated  legislation  to  continue  fund- 
ing of  the  program  through  GSA.  Whether 
this  approach  or  another  is  taken,  we  can- 
not accept  the  notion  that  Congress  is  help- 
less on  the  question  and  cannot  act  on  its 
own  to  save  so   worthwhile   a  program.   In 
this  effort,  we  request  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 
Bill  Alexander,  M.C.,  Bob  Bergland,  M.C., 
Richard  Boiling,  M.C.,  Donald  Brotz- 
man,  M.C.,  Robert  Drlnan,  M.C.,  Ger- 
ald Ford,  M.C.,  Edwin  Forsythe,  M.C., 
Earl  Landgrebe,  M.C.,  WilUam  Mallll- 
ard,  M.C.,  Robert  MoUohan,  M.C.,  BlU 
Nichols,  M.C.,  James  V.  Stanton,  M.C., 
and  John  Zwach,  M.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  providing 
$1.8  million  for  the  national  industrial 
equipment  reserve  to  permit  continuation 
of  the  "tools  for  schools"  program. 

This  program  provides  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  more  than  one  worth- 
while objective.  The  Nation  needs  these 
tools  on  a  standby  basis  in  the  interests 
of  our  military  strength,  while  our 
schools  can  make  important  use  of  them 
to  the  enhancement  of  our  economic 
strength. 

The  loan  program  helps  provide  our 
youth  with  skills  for  highly  paid  occupa- 
tions, our  communities  with  a  skilled 
work  force  attractive  to  industry  and  the 
Nation's  economy  with  an  infusion  of 
trained  talent  to  compete  in  an  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  world  marketplace. 

This  also  represents  a  genuine  econ- 
omy, in  that  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  $3.8  million  annually  to  store 
and  maintain  the  machinery  now  on  loan 
for  vocational  training.  The  schools,  in 
turn,  would  have  to  lay  out  $103  million 
to  replacement  machinery  if  the  pro- 
gram were  discontinued,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  me  in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  .  I  cosponsored  his 
introduction  of  this  proposal  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  in  the  form  of  H.R.  2228,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  the  House. 

The  national  industrial  equipment  re- 
serve—NIER — under  the  General  Serv- 


ices Administration  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  reserve  of  machine  tools 
which  would  be  immediately  required  to 
tool  up  American  industry  in  a  national 
emergency.  It  makes  common  sense  not 
to  let  this  equipment  remain  idle  pend- 
ing an  emergency,  if  it  can  be  usefully 
utilized  in  the  meantime  by  institutions 
throughout  these  United  States  for  voca- 
tional training  purposes.  At  present, 
some  8,000  and  more  pieces  of  machinery 
are  on  loan  by  NIER  to  nearly  400  schools 
in  44  States,  thereby  benefiting  35,000 
youths  and  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped persons  taking  vocational  train- 
ing courses.  Not  only  has  this  equipment 
been  put  to  good  use,  this  utilization  has 
in  effect  saved  the  taxpayer  money  at 
both  the  Federsd  and  local  levels — ^fbr 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
saved  the  cost  of  storing  and  maintain- 
ing this  equipment,  while  the  schools  are 
saved  the  cost  of  buying  or  renting  the 
equipment  for  their  courses,  although 
they  assume  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  maintenance. 

The  administration  last  year  hoped  to 
transfer  the  NIER  program  to  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
so  requested  funds  for  the  NIER  equip- 
ment loan  program  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation,  rather 
than  under  the  budget  requests  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Mahon) 
and  others  on  the  committee  disagreed 
with  moving  fimds  for  NIER  to  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill,  and  as  a  result 
the  NIER  program  fell  between  the 
chairs,  with  no  provision  in  either  the 
Defense  Department  appropriations  bill 
or  in  the  appropriations  for  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Certainly  it  was 
not  intended  that  this  program  be  aban- 
doned— its  value  and  need  for  its  con- 
tinuation are  unquestioned.  However,  the 
NIER  loan  program  was  provided  no 
new  funds — as  a  result,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  had  to  close 
its  two  main  storage  facilities  and  has 
had  to  freeze  all  new  school  loan  ap- 
plications. Since  the  GSA  no  longer  has 
the  funds  to  make  the  required  periodic 
inspections,  we  are  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility that  schools  now  having  NIER 
equipment  on  loan  will  have  to  face 
eventual  withdrawal  of  that  equipment. 
We  cannot  let  this  happen.  The 
amendment  proposing  to  restore  $1.8 
million  for  the  national  industrial  equip- 
ment reserve  under  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  urgently  needed. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  Uie  joint  resolution 
to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annotmced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vot«  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  367,  nays  0, 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  86] 
YEAS — 367 


Abdnor 

Delaney 

Ichord 

Abzug 

Dellenback 

Jarman 

Adams 

Dellums 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Denholm 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Anderson, 

Dennis 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Dent 

Jones,  N.C. 

Anderson,  m. 

Derwinskl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Devine 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

DlngeU 

Jordan 

N.  Dak. 

Donohue 

Karth 

Annunzio 

Dorn 

Kastenmeler 

Archer 

Downing 

Keating 

Arends 

Drlnan 

Kemp 

Ashbrook 

Duncan 

Ketcbiim 

Ashley 

du  Pont 

Kluczynskl 

Bafalls 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Koch 

Baker 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Barrett 

EUberg 

Kyros 

Beard 

Erlenbom 

lAndrum 

BeU 

Esch 

Leggett 

Bennett 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lehman 

Bergland 

Evlns,  Term. 

Lent 

BevlU 

Pascell 

Long,  Md. 

Blester 

Findley 

Lott 

Bingham 

Fish 

Lujan 

Blackburn 

Flood 

McClory 

Blatnik 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Boggs 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

McColllster 

Boland 

Ford. 

McCormack 

Bowen 

William  D. 

McDade 

Brademas 

Forsythe 

McEwen 

Breaux 

Fountain 

McFaU 

Breckinridge 

Fraser 

McKay 

Brlnkley 

FreUnghuysen 

McKinney 

Brooks 

Frenzel 

MrSpadden 

Broomfleld 

Frey 

Macdonald 

Brotzman 

FroehUch 

Madden 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fulton 

Madigau 

Brown.  Mich. 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gaydos 

MaiUiard 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Gettys 

Mallary 

BroyhUI,  Va. 

Giaimo 

Marazitl 

Buchanan 

OlblKins 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Burgener 

Oilman 

Martin.  N.C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ginn 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Matbis,  Oa. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Biu-ton 

Ooodling 

Mayne 

Butler 

Grasso 

Mazzoli 

Byron 

Gray 

Melcher 

Camp 

Green,  Oreg. 

Metcalfe 

Carney,  Ohio 

Green,  Pa. 

Mezvinsky 

Carter 

Griffiths 

Michel 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gross 

MUler 

Cederberg 

Grover 

MUls,  Md. 

Chamberlain 

Gude 

Minish 

CliappeU 

Gunter 

Mink 

Chlsholm 

Guyer 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Clancy 

Haley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Clark 

Hamilton 

MlzeU 

Clausen, 

Hanley 

Moakley 

DonH. 

Hanna 

Moorhead, 

Clawson,  Del 

Hanrahan 

Calif. 

Clay 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Harrington 

Mosher 

Cochran 

Harsha 

Moss 

Cohen 

Hastings 

Murphy,  ni. 

Collier 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Conable 

Hays 

Myers 

Conlan 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Natcher 

Conte 

Nedzl 

Conyers 

Heinz 

Nelsen 

Corman 

HelstoBkt 

Nix 

Cotter 

Henderson 

Obey 

Coughlln 

Hicks 

O'Hara 

Crane 

Hlllis 

O'NclU 

Cronin 

Hogan 

Owens 

Culver 

Hollfield 

Parris 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holtzman 

Passman 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hosmer 

Patman 

W.,  Jr. 

Howard 

Patten 

Daniels, 

Huber 

Pepper 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hudnut 

Perkins 

DanlelEon 

Hungate 

Peyser 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hunt 

Pickle 

de  la  Garza 

Hutchinson 

Pike 
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Poage 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Price,  m. 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BaUaback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Re«s 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuaa 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

RobUon.  N.r. 

Rodino 

Ro« 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo.  M.Y. 

Rooney,  E^ 

Rosd 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouali 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Rupp* 

Ruth 

St  Oermaia 

Sarasin 

Sarbaaas 

SatterfleUt 

Saylor 


Scherle 

Schneebdl 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

8brlv«r 

Shuster 

Bllcea 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Bmitb.  N.T. 

Snyder 

staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  tto. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 

NAYS — 0 


Thornton 

Tlomaa 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

VanDe«illn 

Vaiid«rJas« 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgoclto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whlttea 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charlea,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wymtt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoxmg.  Fla, 
Young,  a*. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
.  Zlon 
Zwach 


Addabbo 

Armstrong 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Blaggt 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  M.Y. 

Collins 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Gubser 
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Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrey 
Hubert 
Hinahaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kasen 
King 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Mann 
Meeds 
Mil  ford 
MUIs.  Ark. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 


Nichols 

OBrlen 

Pettis 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Rooney,  M.T. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schroeder 

Sisk 

Spence 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Whitehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  S.C. 


So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  BadiUo. 

.Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.   Mollohan   with  Mr.   Hammerschmldt, 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.    Morgan   with    Mr.   Young   of   South 
Carolina. 

Mr.    Teague   of   Texas   with   Mr.   Price   of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.    Davis   of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Harrey. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
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Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  O'Brle  i. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Oolllni 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mn.  Holt 

Mr.   Kazen   with   Mr.   MU  ■  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mrs.  Burkp  of  California. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

llie  result  of  the  vote  v  as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  i  ras  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LE/VE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speab  r,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Ifembers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarl^  and  include 
extraneous  matter  and  |ables  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed  and  also  that 
they  may  revise  and  extpnd  their  re- 
marks in  connection  witl>  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  school  a] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geiftleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCJORAM 

(Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
-  was    given   permission   to   address   the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,j  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  tht  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  nextjweek. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  tAe  genUeman 
yield?  j 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  haijpy  to  inform 
the  distinguished  minorifiy  leader  the 
program  for  the  House  oi  Representa- 
tives for  the  week  of  April  16, 1973,  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  the  Consent  <  Calendar  with 
three  bills.  Monday  is  aLo  suspension 
day,  but  there  are  no  bills 

H.R.  6168,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  open  rule  with  2  hoi  rs  of  debate. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 
Private  Calendar,  no  bills;  suspensions, 
no  bills. 

HR.  6168,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  providing  we  do  not  finish  it  on 
Monday.  " 

H.R.  6691,  the  legislative  ippropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

H.R.  4204,  the  Emergehcy  Employ- 
ment Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

S.  502,  the  Federal  Aid  lighway  Act, 
with  an  open  rule  and  2  ho  irs  of  debate 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  is  t ,  Jewish  holi- 
day, and  Thursday  is  Pan  A  merican  Day. 
The  House  will  be  in  recess  for  Easter 
from  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday,  April  19,  until  noon  Monday, 
April  30. 


PERMISSION  TO  -  _ 
FROM  TUESDAY  TO 


POSTPONE 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speake  ■,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tu(  sday  of  next 
week,  it  being  a  Jewish  hoi  Jay,  votes  on 
final  passage  and  recomm:  ttal  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  cl  ly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlemj  n  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  Uk  i  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  onl:'? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  I  am  a^dng  that  be 
on  whatever  legislation  Is  before  this 
body  (HI  Tuesday.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  liriiited  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act?! 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speakeil  I  object  to 

that.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  ^Ar.  Speaker, 
would  the  genUeman  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment? I  hope  that  this  pniram  Is  ap- 
proved, but  they  have  to  get  b  rule  and  If 
they  do  not  get  a  rule,  something  else 
might  be  programed  and.  If  ao 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  r^ervlng  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  other 
legislation  would  we  be  permitted  to  vote 
on?  And  what  is  this  kind  of  procedure 
going  to  do  with  respect  to  adjournment 
on  Thursday? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  majority  leade  r  should  re- 
spond to  this,  but  If  there  hi  ippens  to  be 
no  rule  on  the  Economic  J  Jtablllzation 
Act— and  I  do  not  think  thaj;  is  going  to 
happen— but  if  it  did,  we  might  wish  to 
take  up  the  Federal  aid  to  I  ighway  bill 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gertleman  wili 
yield  further,  it  could  be  that  we  could 
take  up  any  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  a  vo  e? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  alv  ays  had  the 
custom  of  doing  that  on  Jew  sh  holidays, 
to  put  over  votes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recjll  that  that 
has  been  an  inflexible  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  my 
understanding  on  Jewish  hoi  days  or  any 
other  religious  day  for  any  denomina- 
tion, that  has  been  the  imder^tanding 

Mr.  GROSS.  St.  Patrick's  pay,  or  any 
other  day,  Columbus  Day,  md  all  the 
other  so-called  holidays? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  commilpients  have 
apparently  been  made,  just  fbr  this  once 
will  I  withdraw  my  reservatl<  >n  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  <ibjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
APRIL  16,  1973 
Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker, 


VOTES 
W]  DNESDAY 


MONDAY. 

_^  ^^     J    flsk 

unanimous  consent  that  wheA  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  o  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cjbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        dALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINI SS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 


Speaker, 


Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    _^__ 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  under  the  Calendar 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with 

day  next. 


I    ask 

business  in 

Wednesday 

c  n  Wednes- 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectitm. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE,  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day. April  16,  1973,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  FOUR  REPORTS,  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  APRIL  13 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
imtil  midnight  Friday  night,  April  13,  to 
file  four  reports;  one  on  H.R.  5452,  to  ex- 
tend and  make  technical  corrections  to 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  H.R.  5451, 
to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (75 
Stat.  402) ,  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
1969  and  1971  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954, 
as  amended:  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  5383,  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
HJl.  5932,  to  authorize  further  appro- 
priations for  the  Ofl&ce  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Joint 
resolution  just  passed  I  was  temporarily 
out  of  the  chamber  and  did  not  record 
my  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


WHY  NO  MERE  EXTENSION  OF 
PRESIDENT'S  WAGE-PRICE  CON- 
TROLS 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  have  been  watching  the  cur- 
rent activities  surroimding  HJl.  6168, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  exten- 
sion, with  a  rather  irresponsible  hope 
that  a  mere  extension  of  the  current 
authority  will  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
legislative  pipeline. 

I  feel  constrained.  In  all  of  this  tur- 


moil, to  point  out  that  to  my  mind  such 
a  mere  extension  as  requested  simply 
will  not  work — and  it  will  not  work  be- 
cause it  will  be  in  effect  a  mere  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  phase  3  and  it 
seems  abundantly  clear  that  phase  3  is 
not  working  and  will  not  even  eventually 
work.  Put  plainly,  the  President  needs 
a  push  and  the  specific  powers  to  get 
back  into  phase  2. 

As  argued  quite  effectively  by  Hobart 
Rowen  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  12,  the  shift  from  phase  2  to  phase 
3  was  the  result  of  poor — and,  I  would 
argue,  wrong — advice  on  the  part  of  the 
President's  advisers,  as  illustrated  by  the 
economy's  response  to  phase  3.  Thus,  as 
Mr.  Rowen  states  it  in  the  article  which 
I  include  below: 

Those  oppoeed  to  the  obvious  response 
(to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  phase  3 )  — an  imme- 
diate freeze  of  all  prices  and  wages — are 
searching  vainly  for  excuses.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  time  to  loee — and  act." 

I  add,  parenthetically,  that  the  Presi- 
dent therefore  must  act. 

My  concern  and  resultant  position  Is 
measurably  enhanced  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  Business  Week — which  I  also  in- 
clude below — a  publication  which  is 
certainly  no  house  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  This  editorial  argues  the 
precise  route  being  taken  in  sul>stitute 
legislation  to  H.R.  6168,  which  is  being 
prepared  at  this  very  moment. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  this  issue  and 
will  come  to  recognize  the  real  concern 
many  of  us  share  for  the  immediate  and 
long-range  future  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  19731 

Wage-Price  Conteols:   "No  Time  To  LiOse" 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon  shoiild  not  only  slap  com- 
prehensive wage-price  controls  on  the  whole 
economy — because  there  is  no  alternative — 
but  should  assign  the  job  to  someone  who 
really  believes  that  controls  can  be  made  to 
work  effectively. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  is  al- 
ready too  thin  as  Mr.  Nixon  s  chief  economic 
policy-maker  and  spokesman,  and  as  the  key 
figure  in  dealing  with  International  monetary 
crises  and  world  trade  (where  he  has  been 
doing  a  splendid  negotiating  Job). 

Shultz  ought  to  be  willing  to  step  aside  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
and  let  someone  who  has  no  deep-rooted 
philosophical  abhorrence  of  controls  take 
over.  The  program  needs  a  salesman,  not  an 
apologist. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  gung-ho  for  controls,  and  has  been  di- 
verted by  Shultz.  Clearly,  the  President's 
continued  dependence  on  Shultz  shows  a 
close  r.ipport  in  their  philosophy. 

But  as  has  been  reflected  in  the  President's 
overtures  to  China  and  Russia,  he  is  a  prag- 
matic politician  who  is  open  to  new  game 
plans  when  his  old  ones  faU.  Nonetheless,  he 
needed  a  Kissinger  committed  to  the  idea 
that  a  rapprochement  with  former  enemies 
was  possible. 

On  the  economic  side,  Mr.  Nixon  must  now 
be  open  to  all  possible  corrections  of  the  in- 
ept, costly  error  he  made  January  11  when 
he  suddenly  pulled  the  plug  on  Phase  II 
controls. 

The  Phase  III  decision  represented  a  total 
misreading  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  of 
existing   economic   pressures.   The    inflation 


potential  in  the  economy  was  stronger  than 
they  were  willing  to  recognize. 

But  beyond  that,  the  decision  represented 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  psychology 
of  the  country.  For  aU  of  the  elaborate  cha- 
rade of  "discussing"  the  necessary  shape  of 
controls  with  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
other  citizens,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  there 
was  no  overwhelming  demand  for  "voluntar- 
ism", as  represented  to  be  the  case  by  Sec- 
retary Shultz. 

To  be  sure,  Shultz  wanted  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  thirst  in  the  country  for  a  re- 
turn to  "voluntarism":  that,  after  all.  is  the 
essence  of  his  own  commitment  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  what  resulted  was  a  political  gamble, 
supported  by  the  clear  distaste  for  controls. 
And  the  gamble,  of  course,  was  that  dropping 
the  6.5  per  cent  wage  guldepost  for  a  more 
fuzzy  concept  would  bring  from  George 
Meany  the  assurance  of  a  no-strlke,  smooth 
year  for  collective  bargaining  In  1973. 

At  best,  it  was  a  naive  concept.  Forgotten 
was  the  build-up  of  wholesale  price  Increases 
that  foreshadowed  big  Jiimps  in  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  In  December  and  Janu- 
ary, the  wholesale  price  jump  was  concen- 
trated in  food  which  was  sure  to  bring  about 
a  housewives  revolt  and  make  it  Impossible 
for  Meany  to  promise  anything  but  resist- 
ance. 

That  should  have  been  enough  to  have 
flashed  a  warning  signal  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Beyond  that,  there  was  plenty  of  free 
advice.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Economic  Association  In  Toronto  on  Dec.  29 
warned  that  In  1973,  "further  progress  In 
moderating  inflation  will  be  more  difficult  to 
achieve." 

There  was  even  a  subtle  hint  In  that  Burns 
speech  that  unless  we  won  the  struggle  to 
contrcH  Inflation,  there  might  be  "repercus- 
sions" involving  the  dollar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  almost  every  economist  in  the  coun- 
try crank  into  his  forecast  the  assumption 
that  controls  would  continue  unchanged  for 
all  of  1973. 

During  the  election  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  associates  gave  no  hint  of  an  early 
softening  of  controls.  To  the  contrary,  when 
Democratic  candidate  George  McGoveru  put 
forward  a  weak,  "club-ln-the-closet"  type  of 
voluntary  proposal,  none  other  than  Eco- 
nomic Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein 
jumped  '  all  over  it  as  meaningless.  Then 
Nixon  adopted  the  McGovern  program  on 
Jan.  11. 

Can  it  be  a  coincidence  that  the  stock 
market  hit  its  all-time  peak  of  1067.20  on 
the  Dow  Jones  index  on  January  11,  and  by 
the  third  week  in  March — by  which  time 
there  had  been  a  new  devaluation  of  the 
dollar — bad  dropped  almost  15  per  cent  to 
911.12? 

Hardly.  The  stock  market  went  Into  a  tail- 
spin,  despite  booming  profits  for  the  mo- 
ment, because  It  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  tossed  away  a  fairly  effective 
controls  program  for  a  no-controls  program. 
It  has  seen  the  Federal  Reserve  swing 
dramatically  toward  tight  money  and  higher 
interest  rates — and  this  kind  of  inflation 
control  can  spell  credit  crunch  and  reces- 
sion. 

Since  entering  into  Phase  m.  wholesale 
Industrial  prices  have  risen  at  the  most  ac- 
celerated i>ace  in  22  years.  In  February,  the 
WPI  index  for  industrial  items  (leaving  out 
all  foods)  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  per 
cent.  In  March,  it  jumped  at  Uie  annual 
rate  of  14.4  per  cent. 

Privately,  Government  experts — still  stun- 
ned by  events — now  expect  that  when  the 
March  consumer  price  Index  comes  out  next 
week,  it  will  be  up  at  the  unacceptable  an- 
nual rate  of  between  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Those  opposed  to  the  obvlotia  response — 
an  immediate  freeze  of  all  prices  and  wages — 
are  searching  vainly  for  excuses.  But  the 
President  has  no  time  to  lose — and  act. 
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(Advertisement  from  the  Washington  Post, 

Mar.  12,  1973 — An  editorial  from  the  Mar. 
10,  1973,  Issue  of  Business  Week] 
Phase  ni  Contbols:  Too  Vague,  Too  Narrow, 
Too  Weak 

A  scant  two  months  after  President  Nixon's 
abrupt  announcement  of  Phase  in,  the  whole 
system  of  wage  and  price  controls  Is  on  the 
v^rge  of  collapse.  What  began  as  a  well-con- 
ceived effort  to  put  some  flexibility  into  the 
rigid  rules  of  Phase  II  and  move  the  economy 
back  toward  the  dlsclpime  of  the  marketplace 
threatens  to  end  in  disaster. 

The  consumer  price  Index  s'-ot  up  0.5';, 
In  January,  an  annual  rate  of  u  „  in  family 
living  costs.  The  wholesale  Index  for  food  and 
farm  prices  soared  2.9'^; ,  promising  yet  more 
trouble  when  these  Increases  work  their  way 
through   to   the  supermarket  checkout. 

Labor  leaders  are  openly  scornful  of  the 
idea  that  1973  wage  tacreases  can  be  held  to 
the  5.5':;  guideline  of  Phase  II.  They  are  talk- 
ing of  7.5 '^c,  and  8%,  and  even  more. 

In  the  International  money  markets,  new 
raids  on  the  dollar — triggered  by  growing 
mistrust  of  Phase  III — have  already  forced 
the  President  to  declare  another  10  "^c  de- 
valuation. The  International  payments  sys- 
tem has  broken  down  completely,  and  the 
world  faces  the  disconcerting  prospect  of 
floating  currencies  and  monetary  chaos  for 
an  indeterminate  period. 

The  stock  market  dropped  100  points  in 
what  was  largely  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  merits.  Phase  III 
Is  a  failure.  And  the  nation  simply  cannot 
afford  a  failure  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Instead  of  applying  patches  like  this  week's 
new  oil  regulations,  the  President  should 
terminate  Phase  III  and  replace  it  ivith  a  new 
set  of  controls  that  will  work. 

METAPHORS    ARE    MOT   ENOUGH 

Above  all,  these  new  rules  must  be  clear, 
explicit,  and  backed  by  a  firm  determination 
to  make  them  stick.  Phase  III  suffered  from 
bad  luck  and  bad  timing,  but  its  fatal  flaw 
was  ambiguity.  The  country  waited  for  clari- 
fication, and  clarification  never  came.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen — Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz,  Phase  in  administrator  John 
Dunlop,  and  the  President  himself — all  spoke 
in  metaphors.  Presumably  the  clampdown  on 
oil  was  designed  to  demonstrate  that  there 
really  is  "a  stick  in  the  closet,"  but  the  im- 
plication is  that  it  will  be  used  only  in  special 
situations  and  then  applied  lightly. 

Essentially,  this  is  the  approach  of  the 
mediator  rather  than  the  controller.  A  medi- 
ator does  not  lay  down  the  law  to  anyone.  He 
shuttles  back  and  forth  between  the  parties 
to  a  dispute,  sympathizing  with  both  and 
looking  for  acceptable  compromises. 

John  Dunlop  used  this  technique  success- 
fully In  the  construction  industry  to  bring 
wage  Increases  to  acceptable  levels.  But  what 
worked  In  a  particular  Industry  over  a  period 
of  time  will  not  work  in  an  economy  facing 
an  immediate  inflationary  threat.  The  U.S. 
cannot  mediate  with  the  forces  of  Inflation. 
It  must  control  them. 

For  that  reason,  the  Administration  must 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  "volun- 
tary" about  the  new  rules.  And  it  must 
spread  its  enforcement  net  wide  enough  to 
ensure  compliance  by  small  producers  and 
small  labor  groups  as  well  as  large.  The  Idea 
that  an  economy  can  be  managed  by  apply- 
ing pressure  at  a  few  key  spots  In  big  com- 
panies and  big  unions  may  be  workable  when 
the  system  already  Is  more  or  less  in  balance. 
It  is  an  evasion  of  the  Issue — a  cop-out — 
when  au  mflatlonary  explosion  Is  impending. 

THE  URGENT  PROBLEM  OF  PRICES 

The  Immediate  focus  of  the  new  program 
must  be  prices.  This  Is  the  critical  area  now. 
The  showdown  with  labor  over  wage  increases 
will  come  later.  And  the  controllers  will  have 
»o  hope  of  winning  that  showdown  without 
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a  clean  record  on  prices  In 
ahead. 
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FOREIGN  AID  FOR  OtJR  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  w  is  given  per- 
mission  to  address  the  Hou  se  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  master.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker  Detroit  has 
won  another  round  in  its  campaign  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere  of  this  country, 
with  the  Environmenta  Protection 
Agency  giving  in  on  its  e  fort  to  force 
the  Detroit  automakers  to  ulhere  to  the 
1975  pure  air  standards,  A  nericans  can 
look  forward  to  more  bou  s  with  dirty, 
choking,  eye -searing  and   tilling  smog. 

It  has  always  been  so.  W  lat  the  auto- 
makers want,  they  get.  Tie  "damn  the 
public  welfare"  attitude  thi  it  has  always 
prevailed  continues  to  rule  the  roost  at 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler. 

As  odd  or  shocking  as  it  might  seem, 
practically  all  the  improve  aients  to  the 
American  automobile  desiimed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  such  as  s«atbelts,  ade- 
quate bumpers  and  now  air  pollution 
control  devices,  have  been  mandated  by 
the  Congress  and  forced  tn  the  auto- 
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makers  over  their  oppositio)  i.  They  pre- 
fer spending  their  efforts  on  sales  gim- 
micks and  in  designing  new  garish  front 
grills,  tail  fins,  or  hydraulic  toe  rests. 

Our  auto  industry  is  sick-  -It  has  been 
sick  a  long  time.  Our  auto  es  ports  shrink 
as  the  auto  imports  skyroclet.  The  De- 
troit answer  to  the  Volkswagen  was  the 
Edsel.  Here  is  an  industiy  isolated  in 
the  machinations  of  its  ol'n  ego — the 
demented  king  who  claims  s;  ipremacy  as 
his  once  great  empire  waste  ;  away. 

The  prime  example  of  the  ineptness  of 
the  sick  giant  is  in  its  inabi  ity  to  clean 
up  the  dirty  engine.  While  Detroit  in- 
sisted that  it  could  in  no  wiy  meet  the 
1975  standards,  foreign  autoi  nakers  have 
shown  that  they  can. 

Mazda,  a  Japanese  autonaker  with 
a  Wankel  rotary  engine,  billt  imder  a 
German  patent,  qualified;  so  did  Mer- 
cedes, a  German  automaker  with  a  die- 
sel  engine.  Two  other  Japanese  auto- 
makers, Honda  and  Toyo  llogyo,  both 
stated  that  they  would  be  stole  to  meet 
the  1975  standards. 

Most  of  these  automakers — all  for- 
eign— who  are  qualified  U  meet  the 
standards,  have  developed  new  tech- 
nology based  on  the  redesigr  of  the  mo- 
tor in  order  to  create  theii'  low  emis- 
sion autos.  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  still  fiddling  around  with  a  catalytic 
converter  concept  that  is  no  very  effec- 
tive and  has  been  around  f ( r  too  many 
years  to  remember. 

Let  us  face  it,  in  automobiles  the 
United  States  has  become  an  under- 
developed country.  Our  vaunted  tech- 
nology has  been  long  outmoded.  Maybe 
the  Japanese  and  the  Geri^ans  should 
include  us  in  their  foreign  aid  program; 
they  could  teach  us  how  to  bifild  efficient 
smog-free  motor  vehicles. 


ROLLBACK  TO  ANY  t)ATE 
UNWORKABLE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ex^nd  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speakeri  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Democratic  leadership 
on  its  good  judgment  in  having  stopped 
the  further  forward  progressi  of  the  vei-y 
misguided  proposal  to  roll  back  prices 
to  January  10. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  tie  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  a  mon- 
strosity which  would  have  jeopardized 
efforts  to  control  inflation  and  done  in- 
calculable harm  to  our  econ)my.  If  the 
leadership  has,  indeed,  fully  i  md  perma- 
nently rejected  the  rollback  concept  it 
has  acted  wisely,  after  receii  Ing  a  clear 
signal  from  the  American  ])eople  that 
they  want  no  part  of  this  ibsurd  and 
self-defeating  proposal. 

However,  there  are  disturt  ing  reports 
this  noon  that  the  Democrat!^  leadership 
is  again  buckling  under  pressure  from 
organized  labor,  consumer  groups,  and 
big  city  mayors  and  is  toyir  g  with  the 
idea  of  reneging  on  yesterdatr's  decision 
to  abandon  rollbacks.  It  is  i;aid  Demo- 
cratic memljers  of  the  Rules  Committee 
may  be  asked  to  rubberstam]  i  a  new  bUl 
to  roll  prices  back  to  the  leve  s  of  March 
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16. 1  earnestly  entreat  -he  leadership  not 
to  make  such  a  grievous  blunder.  A  roll- 
back to  any  date  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  everyone  engaged  in  producing  or  sell- 
ing food,  fiber,  or  manufactured  goods 
in  this  country,  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  consumers  as  well. 

For  example,  as  I  have  stated  in  earlier 
remarks  in  this  Chamber  this  week,  any 
rollback  would  make  it  impossible  for 
livestock  feeders  who  paid  high  prices  for 
feeder  cattle  before  the  rollback  date 
to  recover  their  costs,  let  alone  make  a 
profit.  But  the  most  decisive  criticism 
which  can  be  made  of  a  rollback  to  any 
date  is  that  it  would  be  absolutely  un- 
workable. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  here  and  now 
that  no  matter  what  Democratic  Mem- 
bers do,  most  of  us  on  the  Republican 
side  will  continue  to  fight  any  rollback 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  no  matter  what 
date  may  be  selected  by  those  trying  to 
put  our  citizens  in  an  economic  strait- 
jacket.  And  I  say  to  my  Democratic 
friends  that  you  will  be  seriously  mis- 
reading the  mood  of  the  electorate  if  you 
continue  sponsoring  price  rollbacks 
which  are  unwanted,  unfair,  and  im- 
workable.  I  appeal  to  you  to  join  us  Re- 
publicans in  burying  this  cockeyed  roll- 
back idea  once  imd  for  all  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  American  people. 


LARGEST   BASKETBALL    OFFICIALS 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS  HERE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANITONZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Approved  Bas- 
ketball Officials — lAABO — is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  here  in  Washington  this 
weekend. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  commend  basketball  officials  in  gen- 
eral and  lAABO  members  in  particular 
for  the  outstanding  service  they  are  per- 
forming to  the  game  of  basketball. 

With  its  more  than  12,000  members. 
lAABO  is  the  largest  basketball  officials 
association  in  the  world.  Its  more  than 
250  local  official  boards  operate  in  38 
States  and  15  countries  and  U.S.  posses- 
sions. 

lAABO  has  local  boards  in  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Austra- 
lia, Bahamas,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
Germany,  Guam,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Korea,  Netherlands,  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Spain. 

Just  as  basketball  players  prepare 
themselves  for  the  season,  so  do  basket- 
ball officials.  This  includes  not  only  re- 
fresher courses  on  rules  plus  highly  de- 
tailed examinations,  but  also  physical 
conditioning.  lAABO  officials  spend  hun- 


dreds of  preseason  hours  getting  ready 
for  the  season.  Although  the  officials  do 
make  a  few  dollars  for  their  work,  their 
most  gratifying  reward  comes  when  the 
coach  of  a  losing  team  tells  them,  "nice 
job,  ref ."  Basketball  officials  are  too  often 
cast  as  villains  in  our  sports  society. 
Sports  writers  rarely  compliment  officials 
but  are  quick  to  criticize  any  calls  with 
wliich  they  do  not  agree.  Losing  coaches 
view  officials  as  a  built-in  alibi  for  a  loss. 
Fans  boo  officials,  players  tolerate  them 
and  their  wives  complain  about  not  see- 
ing them.  They  must  make  unpopular  de- 
cisions in  the  face  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators and  they  must  make  such  deci- 
sions in  a  split  second  without  any  chance 
for  thinking  it  over  or  looking  at  slow 
motion  replays. 

It  has  been  said  that  of  all  the  sports, 
basketball  officiating  is  the  toughest. 
Each  official  may  make  as  many  as  a 
himdred  calls  in  every  game.  He  is  con- 
sidered perfect  if  he  is  right  on  every 
single  call,  and  if  he  misses  one  or  two, 
he  is  considered  a  good  official.  Three  or 
four  misses  will  earn  an  official  only  an 
average  rating,  and  if  he  misses  more 
tiian  four  he  is  called  a  bum. 

But  if  a  basketball  player  is  successful 
on  only  50  percent  of  his  shots  he  is  called 
a  super  star,  and  a  baseball  player  who 
hits  safely  one  out  of  every  three  times 
at  bat  is  a  candidate  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  But  it  may  well  be  this  high  degree 
of  excellence  that  is  required  of  officials 
at  least  in  the  fans'  and  coaches'  eyes 
that  keeps  lAABO  officials  constantly 
striving  to  reach  perfection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  lAABO  on  this 
occasion  of  its  annual  meeting  and  pay 
special  tribute  to  that  organization's 
president.  Dr.  Phillip  Fox,  who  also  serves 
as  the  athletic  director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  College.  Basketball 
officials  should  remember  that  they  may 
not  be  loved  but  they  are  surely  needed. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  12-month  period — July  1,  1969, 
through  Jime  30.  1970 — the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  measures  the  cost  of 
living,  advanced  5.95  percent— from 
127.6  to  135.2.  In  response  to  this  infla- 
tionary situation,  the  Congress,  on 
August  13,  1970,  incorporated  in  the  bill 
extending  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Presidential  authority  to  freeze  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  and  rents  at  existing  or 
higher  levels.  In  signing  this  measure 
2  days  later.  President  Nixon  averred 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  using  this 
power.  He  indicated  that  any  control  on 
wages,  prices,  and  rents,  "simply  does 
not  fit  the  economic  conditions  which 
exist  today." 

Yet  a  year  to  the  day— August  15, 
1971 — President  Nixon  invoked  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  contained  In  Public 
Law  91-379.  He  ordered  an  Immediate 
90-day  freeze  on  all  wages,  prices,  and 


rents.  Additionally,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Cost  of  Living  Council  "to 
work  with  leaders  of  labor  and  business 
to  set  up  the  proper  mechanism  for 
achieving  continued  price  and  wage 
stability  after  the  90-day  freeze  is  over." 

Phase  2  of  the  administration's  sta- 
bilization program  commenced  Novem- 
ber 14,  1971.  The  newly  established  15- 
niember  Pay  Board  instituted  a  general 
guideline  permitting  a  5. 5 -percent  per 
year  wage  increase.  The  Pay  Board's 
counterpart— the  Price  Commission- 
announced  its  intention  to  limit  price 
increases  to  2.5  percent.  The  difference 
between  these  two  goals — 3  percent — 
represented  the  long-term  trend  of  in- 
crease in  worker  productivity. 

On  December  14,  1971,  Congress  again 
extended  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
through  April  30,  1973—3  months  prior 
to  his  August  15,  1971,  action,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  H.R.  4246  which  continued 
his  wage-price-rent  control  authority 
through  June  1,  1972. 

Phase  2  remained  intact  during  calen- 
dar year  1972.  On  January  11,  1973,  the 
President  ended  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  except  on  food,  health,  and 
construction  and  embarked  upon  phase 
3  of  his  stabilization  program.  As  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  phase  3  provides  that:  First, 
wage  increases  shall  not  exceed  5.5  per- 
cent— subject  to  allowed  adjustments — 
unless  the  standard  is  changed;  second, 
price  increases  shall  be  limited  to  cover- 
age of  cost  increases.  Enforcement  of 
phase  3  is  vested  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
If  the  Council,  after  reviewing  reports 
mandated  under  phase  3,  determines  that 
a  wage  or  price  increase  violates  volun- 
tary guidelines,  it  can  issue  a  temporary 
order  establishing  interim  levels.  After  a 
public  hearing,  during  which  affected 
parties  can  defend  their  actions,  the 
Council  may  impose  legally  binding  wage 
and /or  price  levels. 

On  April  4.  1973,  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  amended  and 
then  approved  S.  394.  This  measure,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  extends  until 
AprU  30,  1974,  the  President's  authority 
to  control  wages  and  prices.  Amended  S. 
394  also  provides  that  all  prices,  includ- 
ing interest  rates  and  food,  be  restricted 
to  their  January  10,  1973,  levels.  Wages, 
however,  are  not  subject  to  the  rollback 
or  freeze,  although  the  President  retains 
the  right  to  control  wages  of  those  earn- 
ing over  $3.50  per  hour. 

On  April  11,  1973,  House  Democratic 
leaders  decided  to  postpone  action  on 
amended  S.  394  imtil  after  the  Easter 
recess.  Instead  the  leadership  will  ask 
the  House  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
simply  extends  the  current  law  for  an- 
other 60  days.  This  proposal  will  be  con- 
sidered during  the  week  of  April  16. 

U.  EFFECT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  STABH-IZATION 
PROGRAM 

Before  assessing  the  merits  of  the  60- 
day  extension  resolution  and  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee's  alterna- 
tive, it  Is  necessary  to  review  the  efficacy 
of  economic  stabilization  efforts  since 
August  15,  1971.  Two  fundamental  ques- 
tions must  be  answered.  First,  has  the 
program  been  equitable?  Second,  has  it 
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achieved    its    objective    of    controlling 
prices? 

HAS    ESA    OPERATED    EQX71TABLT7 

In  retrospect  It  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  wage-price  controls  dur- 
ing the  past  19  months  has  fostered  two 
serious  problems. 

First,  the  decision  to  maintain  a  limited 
operating  staff  has  placed  the  program 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. Inquiries  or  appeals  directed  to 
Washington  often  receive  neither  an 
acknowledgment  nor  a  decision.  This  fact 
again  was  brought  to  my  attention  yes- 
terday when  I  was  contacted  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union.  In  Au- 
gust. 1972.  the  Dayton  local  filed  with 
the  Pay  Board  an  appeal  to  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  decision  affecting  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  the 
Kroger  Co.  No  decision  was  rendered. 
The  appeal  was  refiled  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  in  January  1973.  To  this 
day  no  acknowledgment  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Dayton  local. 

Two  other  recent  instances  illustrate 
the  inaccessibility  of  wage-price  officials. 
Late  in  February  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Robert  Yates,  president 
of  Local  No.  178,  United  Rubber,  Cork, 
Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Yates  Informed  me  that  in  Oc- 
tober 1972  he  forwarded  a  registered  let- 
ter to  the  Pay  Board  appealing  a  denial 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  a 
wage  and  benefits  package  negotiated  for 
union  members  at  a  new  plant.  Mr.  Yates 
advised  me  that  after  4  months  "I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  Pay  Board  or 
anyone." 

Last  fall  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
of  Dayton.  Ohio,  decided  to  undertake  a 
$33  million  expansion  program.  Bond  In- 
terest was  to  be  financed,  in  part,  by  an 
increase  in  room  prices  scheduled  for 
1975.  Approval  of  this  hike  was  requested 
of  the  Price  Board  and,  later,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  Two  months  later,  at 
the  time  the  construction  contract  was 
to  be  awarded  and  the  bond  certificates 
signed,  no  decision  had  been  reached. 
In  panic,  hospital  representatives  sought 
to  explain  their  problem  to  the  Council 
chairman.  They  were  refused.  Finally, 
after  vigorous  intervention  by  Senator 
Saxbe,  Senator  Taft,  and  myself,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  made  its  determi- 
nation. 

If  market  decisions  are  to  be  central- 
ized in  Washington,  an  apparatus  must 
be  devised  to  provide  rapid  response  to 
citizen  concerns.  The  decision  to  commit 
minimal  resources  to  the  current  stabi- 
lization effort  precludes  attainment  of 
this  objective.  The  resulting  irresponsive- 
ness  has  bred  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion among  my  constituents.  To  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
failui-e  to  receive  any  decision  Is  more 
frustrating  than  an  adverse  decision. 

The  second  inequity  inherent  in  the 
present  program  is  its  failiure  to  exact  a 
common  sacrifice  from  all  elements  of 
the  economy.  During  World  War  n  and 
tlie  Korean  war,  profits,  in  addition  to 
prices  and  wages,  were  subjected  to  di- 
rect controls.  This  is  not  the  case  to- 
day— profits  are  exempt  from  direct  Fed- 
eral Intervention. 


sac  riilce 


as  much 
,nyone  else,  so 
No  such 


sac  'Ifice. 


Corporation  profits  have  risen  at  a 
rapid  rate — 23  percent — betiveen  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter,  1971-^$45.6  billion 
after  taxes — and  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter,  1972— $57.3  billioni  after  taxes. 
Concurrently,  workers'  income  gains  have 
been  restricted  to  an  app-oximate  5.5 
percent  annually.  As  noted 
ber  1972  issue  of  the  AFTr^TIO's  Amer- 
ican Federationist — 

Workers  are  prepared  to  — 
as  anyone  else,  for  as  long  as 
long  as  there  is  equality  of 
equality  exists  now. 

Has  the  ESA  Achieved  It^  Objective  of 
Controlling  Prices? 

During    1972    the    rate 
abated,  the  Consumer 
creasing  only  3.3  percent — from 
the  end  of  1971  to  125.3  as 
31,  1972.  This  record  was 

Ing  a  period  of  relatively 

ment  and  low  plant  capaci 
Thus,  how  much  of  the  .. 
performance  is  attributable 
ation  of  phase  2  controls  is 
For  example,  the  November 
the  First  National  City 
York's  Monthly  Economic  litter 
that  since  November  1971— 

Prices  have  risen  at  about  tl  le  same  rate- 
or  perhaps  a  little  slower — th  in  they  would 
have  In  the  absence  of  control! 
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The  article  also  observes 
Analysis  suggests  that  the 
controls  have  already  been  r 
continuing  them  can  only  add 
without  increasing  the  derive(! 

tJAW    President    Leonarp 
shares  the  First  National 

views.  Testifying  before  . 

mittee  on  Banking,  Housii^ 
Affairs  on  February  1,  197; 
cock  noted: 

It  Is  doubtful,  at  best,  that 
trols    in   effect   since   August, 
cantly  altered  the  course  tha 
have   taken    in   their   absence 
prices  had  decelerated  _ 
trols  were  imposed.  The 
dex,  which  was  rising  at  an 
6.3  percent  early  In  1970,  h_ 
rate  of  3.8  percent  during  the 
of  1971,  before  controls  were 
annual  rat©  of   increase  from 
through  I>ecember,  1972,  was 
is  questionable  whether  ESA 
even  for  that  small  difference 
But  even  if  the  ESA  be  given 
gain  is  hardly  large  enough 
tlnuance  of  the  legislation 
tive  consequences. 

in.    ANALYSIS    OF    ECONOMIC 
EXTENSION 

The  60-day  extension 
gested  by  the  Democratic 
petuates  the  inequities  _„„ 
present  stabilization  system 

First,  the  administrative 
enforcement  staff  remains 
Thus,  overburdened  Cost  of 
ell  personnel,  of  necessity 
llvious  to  public  contacts. 

Second,  profits,  despite 
portlonate    growth,    still 
from  direct  controls, 
sequently,  will  continue  to 
clpal   beneficiaries   of 
expansion  and  productivity 
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the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
mittee.  Amended  S.  394,  In  f^t, 
two  further  problems. 

First,  by  rolling  back  prides 
January  10,   1973,  levels,  this 
imposes  an  impossible  adminii  trative 
enforcement  burden  upon  In  emal 
enue  Service  and  Cost  of  Livpg 
employees. 

Second,   it   inhibits   the 
monetary  authorities  to  deal 
tlon.  One  of  the  important 
combat  rising  prices  is  the  po^er 
the  growth  of  the  Nation's 
In  order  to  keep  Interest  at 
10,  1973,  rate,  the  Federal 
tem  would  be  required  to  puifeue 
which  would  permit  the  supp  y 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demam  1 
however  exorbitant.  To  this 
394  is  counterproductive  in 
deal  with  inflation. 

Since  neither  rectifies  the 
found  in  present  stabilization 
and  inasmuch  as  passage 
S.  394  would  generate  new 
shall  vote  against  both  proposals 

Today  a  "free  market"  no 
erates   in   America.   While 
place  is  not  dead,  oligopolistic 
negate  the  traditional  role  of 
demand  in  determining  pricd 
dent,   therefore,   that  some 
stabilization  mechanism  may 
sary.    Any    incomes    policy 
adopted,  however,  must  be  both 
and  effective  if  it  is  to  endur  ( 
S.  394  and  the  60-day  extension 
tlon  are  neither. 
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FEDERAL  JUDGE  WILLIAM  B.  JONES' 
RULING  TO  CONTINUE  POVERTY 
PROGRAMS  SPARKS  pELEBRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 


the  gentle- 
is  recog- 


previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker^  yesterday 
Federal  Judge  William  B 
that  the  administration  cannot  proceed 
with  its  housecleaning  in  ^e  poverty 
program 

It  must  have  pleased  thisi  misguided 
judge  to  learn  through  the  lewspapers 
that  100  or  more  "poverty  v  arriors"  at 


OEO     headquarters     in 
promptly  took  time  off  from 
tionable  labors  to  stage  a 
complete  with  champagne. 
Thus  it  was  that  to  the 
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y  ^Tashington 
their  ques- 
:elebration, 

popping  of 
champagne  corks  and  with  their  glasses 
raised  on  high  that  Washington's  "pov- 
erty warriors"  celebrated  ^^ith  glee  a 
judge's  decision  hearing  thj  effect  of 
continuing  poverty  programs  that  have 
been  shot  through  with  mism;  magement, 
scandal,  and  worse. 

Meanwhile,  in  Chicago,  ar  other  Fed- 
eral judge,  James  B.  Parsons  refused  to 
issue  an  injunction  to  halt  the  adminis- 
tration's dismantling  of  the  scandal- 
ridden  OEO  office  there.  Stra  ige  though 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  repoi  t  that  Chi- 
cago's poverty  warriors  toa>ted  Judge 
Parson's  ruling  with  champapie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  c£  lied  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  examples  of  outright 
fraud  and  widespread  swind  ing  among 
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employees   of   the   Office   of   Economic 
Opportunity. 

This  is  the  outfit,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "Poor  Corps,"  which  was  the  pet 
project  of  the  bleeding-heart  super- 
liberals  in  the  Johnson  administration 
whose  misbegotten  theory  was  that 
money  will  cure  any  problem,  and  the 
more  money  the  better  as  long  as  it  did 
not  come  from  their  pockets. 

Their  theory  proved  to  be  bankrupt,  of 
course,  and  the  OEO  has  turned  out  to  be 
what  many  of  us  thought  it  was  In  the 
beginning— one  of  the  best  examples  of 
bureaucratic  bumbling  and  waste  ever 
created  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  professionals  who  make  their  liv- 
ing off  this  poverty  corps  are,  naturally, 
moaning  and  groaning  over  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  cut  down  on  this  mon- 
strosity and  they  have  been  joined  by 
some  of  the  ultraliberals  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  the  press. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  this  glorified  welfare  pro- 
gram and  since  it  Is  their  money  that 
has  been  and  is  being  squandered  every 
day  by  those  in  this  program,  it  is  only 
proper  that  they  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  told  what  is  eoinff 
on. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  more  examples  of 
how  the  U.S.  taxpayers  is  being  taken  for 
a  ride: 

First.  In  South  Carolina,  the  director 
of  an  OEO  unit  proposed  a  plant  nursery 
training  project  and  received  $99,000  for 
it.  He  leased  11  acres  of  his  property  to 
the  project  for  $1.  Six  months  later  no 
nursery  training  project  has  been  started 
but  nearly  $52,000  in  OEO  money  had 
been  spent  for  a  three-bedroom,  modem 
rambler  home  on  the  director's  property 
He  called  it  a  school  office. 

Second.  In  California,  the  executive 
director  of  a  so-called  economic  oppor- 
tunity councU  received  by  mistake  two 
OEO  checks  totaling  $62,693  meant  for 
another  agency.  He  opened  a  savings  ac- 
coimt  with  them  and,  when  the  error 
was  discovered  he  was  asked  to  return 
the  money.  He  said  it  had  been  spent. 

Pour  days  later,  however,  he  withdrew 
$9,000  from  the  account  and  put  it  in 
his  councU's  general  fund.  A  week  later 
he  withdrew  another  $9,000  and  put  that 
In  a  Headstart  accoimt.  A  subsequent 
audit  found  $4,510  left  In  the  savings 
account  but  nobody  is  sure  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  remainder  of  the  $62,000. 

It  was  later  discovered,  however,  that 
the  executive  director  spent  $14,999  54 
to  lease  five  cars  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  leased  two  other  automobiles, 
one  for  his  personal  use,  the  other  for  the 
personal  use  of  his  assistant.  The  two 
also  had,  and  used,  American  Express 
credit  cards  issued  to  the  council.  At  last 
report  both  men  owed  the  OEO  substan- 
tial amounts  representing  personal  ex- 
penses. 

Third.  In  New  Jersey,  the  staff  of  a  so- 
called  community  action  program 
learned  to  like  travel.  They  used  OEO 
money  for  unauthorized  trips  to  a  na- 
tional black  convention  in  Gary,  Ind., 
to  an  annual  conference  of  mayors  in 
New  Orleans,  La.;  and  to  something 
called  a  "Poor  People's  Convention"  In 
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Miami,  Fla.  Vouchers  submitted  for  this 
trip  were  falsified  to  show  the  group  at- 
tended a  "National  Association  of  Com- 
munity Developers"  conference. 

This  New  Jersey  organization,  by  the 
way,  is  the  one  that  spent  $60,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  a  charter  flight  and 
tour  of  Europe  for  66  children  from  al- 
legedly poor  famines.  No  screening  was 
done  on  these  children  and  it  was  subse- 
quently found  that  many  were  not  from 
poor  families  and  that  one  came  from  a 
family  with  a  $38,000  annual  income. 

Fourth.  In  Wisconsin,  a  number  of 
participants  in  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  stated  the  director  al- 
lowed them  to  take  vacations  and  submit 
false  time  sheets.  The  director  admitted 
signing  a  false  time  sheet  and  placing 
money  earned  by  participants  in  a  bank 
account  in  her  own  name. 

Fifth.  In  New  York  State,  a  commu- 
nity action  program  director  raised  his 
own  salary  from  $12,000  to  $14,000  when 
he  was  authorized  a  salary  of  $10,500. 
This  outfit  also  paid  a  salary  of  $11,960 
for  full-time  work  to  a  VISTA  super- 
visor who  was— at  the  same  time— get- 
ting $7,510  a  year  as  a  full-time  employee 
of  a  Headstart  program.  Nice  work,  if 
you  can  get  it. 

Sixth.  In  Oregon,  $22,631  spent  by  a 
Community  Action  Agency  was  attrib- 
uted to  improper  payments  to  its  execu- 
tive director,  excessive  salary  increases, 
advances  charged  as  expenditures,  im- 
supported  and  improper  travel  costs,  and 
improper  use  of  grant  money. 

Seventh.  In  Florida,  an  OEO  legal 
services  organization  allowed  a  militant 
black  organization  to  use  its  facilities  to 
pnnt  10  issues  of  a  newsletter  named 
"Muck  Rake"  which  referred  to  police- 
men as  "pigs."  The  cochairman  of  the 
militant  group  was  a  so-called  investi- 
gator for  the  legal  services  organization 
and,  while  serving  as  such,  was  arrested 
with  three  other  militant  group  mem- 
bers on  charges  of  extortion. 

In  Mississippi,  an  alleged  training 
organization  known  as  TATER,  fi- 
nanced by  OEO,  had  a  director  whose 
salary  was  $15,000  a  year.  The  director 
charged  another  OEO-financed  orga- 
nization $2,621.80  for  consultant  fees  for 
supposedly  providing  the  Identical  serv- 
ices he  was  hired  by  TATER  to  provide 
free  to  such  agencies. 

The  director  came  to  TATER  after 
being  forced  to  resign  as  executive  di- 
rector of  an  OEO  organization  in  an- 
other Mississippi  city. 

He  then  submitted  false  documents  to 
OEO  claiming  that  he  moved  his  home  to 
his  new  location  on  August  7,  thus  qual- 
ifying to  charge  moving  "expenses"  of 
$1,000  against  OEO  grant  funds  that  had 
been  authorized  on  August  1.  It  was 
discovered  that  he  actually  moved  on 
July  7. 

Eighth.  In  Georgia,  two  employees  of 
an  OEO  "health  center"  have  been  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  the  $21,000 
armed  robbery  of  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
missary at  Fort  McPherson. 

Ninth.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  director  of 
an  OEO-financed  youth  organization  has 
a  police  record  of  30  arrests  on  such 
charges  as  conspiracy  to  commit  mur- 
der, robbery,  extortion,  and  assault  with 


a  deadly  weapon.  A  second  OEO-paid 
official  has  been  arrested  four  times  on 
felony  charges;  a  third  was  arrested 
seven  times  and  a  fourth  is  serving  15 
years  in  jail  for  second  degree  murder. 
Tenth.  In  New  York  State,  a  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  retained  two  "con- 
sultants" who  later  left  town  when  po- 
lice confronted  them  with  their  criminal 
records — one  had  been  convicted  of  bank 
robbery  and  charity  fraud,  the  other  for 
possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Eleventh.  In  Florida  an  OEO  agency 
truck  was  loaned  to  four  men  who  used 
it  in  the  murder  and  robbery  of  an  OEO 
agency  security  guard. 

Twelfth.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  associ- 
ate director  of  a  community  progress 
council  was  convicted  of  attempted  ar- 
son— the  firebombing  of  a  school.  A  con- 
sultant for  the  same  organization  used 
as  a  "training"  film  for  juveniles  "The 
Battle  of  Algiers,"  showing  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare  methods  used  by  Algerian 
terrorists. 

Thirteenth.  In  California,  an  OEO-fi- 
nanced Indian  organization  spent  $2,000 
for  the  funeral  of  an  Indian  who  led  the 
takeover  of  Alcatraz  Island.  Its  interim 
director  borrowed  $800  of  the  organiza- 
tion's funds  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
a  new  car  for  another  organization  of- 
ficial, and  $100  to  cover  his  secretary's 
bad  check.  The  same  man  had  been  sec- 
retary to  another  OEO-supported  Indian 
organization  imtil  he  was  fired  after 
making  $8,182  in  unauthorized  expendi- 
tures in  which  forgery  was  involved.  The 
organization  also  spent  $18,000  to  hold 
an  American  Indian  Council  conference 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.  Its  travel  costs  included 
$4,784  for  airline  tickets  to  and  from  the 
Omaha  conference;  $1,358  for  airline 
tickets  to  MinneapoUs,  Minn.;  $3,000  for 
airline  tickets  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
$420  to  send  a  former  employee  and  her 
family  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a  fimeral. 

Fourteenth.  In  Ohio,  an  OEO-financed 
organization  bought  over  $2,500  of  lum- 
ber from  a  firm  in  which  one  of  its  board 
members  had  an  interest.  The  purchase 
was  made  with  a  series  of  checks  just 
under  the  $500  limit  for  which  OEO  re- 
gional office  approval  was  necessary.  One 
of  the  staff  members  of  this  outfit  also 
hired  his  daughter  at  9.  salary  of  $300 
a  month,  a  practice  which  is  forbidden 
by  OEO  regulations. 

Fifteenth.  In  Texas,  an  attorney  re- 
ceived $4,250  from  an  OEO-financed 
organization  as  a  "retainer"  during  a 
period  when  he  actually  worked  full  time 
for  a  labor  union.  In  addition,  employees 
of  this  organization  were  "expected"  to 
donate  part  of  their  salaries  each  month 
to  the  unemployed  board  president. 

Sixteenth.  In  New  Mexico,  two  com- 
munity action  program  employees  re- 
ceived mileage  payments  for  commuting 
from  home  to  office ;  six  others  were  paid 
$1,493.98  for  unused  leave  time;  a  vouch- 
er for  $312  was  issued  to  pay  for  den- 
tures for  the  board  chairman's  wife  and 
food  voucher  recipients  were  ordered  to 
trade  only  at  stores  selected  by  the  staff. 
Seventeenth.  In  New  York  City,  three 
officials  of  OEO-financed  organizations 
have  been  indicted  in  a  kickback  con- 
spiracy involving  $70,000  in  bribes  paid  to 
obtain  $2  million  worth  of  Federal  con- 
tracts. 
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FOR  THE  GOOD  OP  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  THE  ARMY,  GEN.  WILLIAM  R. 
PEERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RETIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockD  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
general  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  system,  Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Peers, 
is  apparently  being  retired  from  the 
Army.  At  least,  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch yesterday  reported  the  Pentagon 
announcement  that  the  general  will  re- 
tire July  1,  1973. 

General  Peers  is  presently  deputy  com- 
manding general  of  the  8th  Army  in 
South  Korea.  There  is  where  he  was  as- 
signed after  his  meritorious  service  in  the 
Mylai  investigation. 

Unfortunately,  after  serving  his  coun- 
try nobly  and  honorably,  he  is  slated  to 
be  retired. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
General  Peers  for  a  long  time.  He  is  not  a 
West  Pointer.  He  rose  through  the  ranks. 
During  the  war,  in  Burma,  he  organized 
and  led  this  country's  most  successful 
guerrilla  operation  of  the  entire  war;  as 
a  colonel,  he  commanded  OSS  Detach- 
ment 101.  He  was  xmiquely  qualified  for 
the  tremendous  role  he  later  fulfilled  in 
the  Army  and  in  Vietnam.  As  command- 
ing general  of  the  4th  Division  he  led 
the  big  battle  of  Dak  To.  His  outstand- 
ing combat  command  record  led  to  his 
promotion  as  commander  of  II  Corps 
Area  in  Vietnam. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  he 
had  the  Important  responsibility  in  the 
Pentagon  in  charge  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  programs  while  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  in  progress. 
It  was  from  this  assignment  that  he  was 
detached  by  Secretary  Resor  and  General 
Westmoreland  to  investigate  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  a  command  coverup 
of  the  Mylai  tragedy. 

When  General  Peers  undertook  this  as- 
signment, other  friends  along  with  me 
told  him  he  could  not  win;  if  he  found 
there  was  not  a  coverup,  he  would  be 
accused  of  whitewash;  if  he  did  find 
there  was  a  coverup,  he  would  be  accused 
of  grossly  interfering  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  whole  Defense 
Establishment,  and  of  breaking  the  old 
school  tie. 

General  Peers  had  proved  many  times 
before  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  as- 
signment, and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
objectivity,  the  fairness,  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  his  investigation  made  a  brilliant 
page  in  American  military  history. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Pentagon  are 
prepared  to  allow  General  Peers  to  retire 
from  active  duty  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory. This  man  with  imique  battle  experi- 
ence, with  a  common  touch  which  has  en- 
deared him  to  the  men  who  served  under 
him — with  the  rare  administrative  and 
diplomatic  skills  that  enabled  him  to 
can-y  out  his  Mylai  assignment — should 
not  be  relegated  to  retirement  by  the 
Army. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  issue  is  highly 
imperative:  It  is  whether  or  not  by  the 
action  of  the  Army  the  sidelining  of  Gen- 
eral Peers  vUl  cause  future  officers  to  shy 


away  from  calling  the  shot  i  as  they  see 
them.  We  cannot  let  this  happen  to  the 
U.S.  Army. 

I  urge  the  President  o^  the  United 
States  to  find  a  suitable  ])Ost  for  this 
imique  American  who,  at  tli  e  pinnacle  of 
his  career,  is  nevertheless  suited  to  retire 
from  his  country's  service. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temj:  ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Housi  \,  the  gentle 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Raiidall)  is  rec' 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr-  RANDALL.  Mr.  SpeaMer,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  concurre  at  resolution 
expressing  it  to  be  the  sens  s  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should!  continue  in 
operation  the  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized under  the  Econoiiic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  utilizing  fully  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  lui  .11  and  unless 
Congress  determines  otherwise. 

In  our  concurrent  resolu  ion  it  is  also 
provided  that  it  is  the  sens ;  of  Congress 
that  the  President  submit  a  budget  re- 
quest ending  for  the  p  Tiod  ending 
June  30,  1974  requesting  a  spropriations 
for  economic  opportunity  programs  in 
accordance  with  authorizations  which 
cari-y  through  fiscal  1974.  It  should  be 
stated  that  this  resolution  is  sponsored  by 
one  who  has  been  critical  of  many  pro- 
grams of  the  GEO  in  the  past,  but  the 
time  of  its  introduction  s  lould  not  be 
surprising  in  the  light  of  a  -ullng  yester- 
day by  a  U.S.  district  judge  that  the  dis- 
mantling of  GEO  violated  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  requires  tliat  a  reorga- 
nization plan  must  be  subn^itted  to  Con- 
gress before  an  agency  can)  be  abolished. 

For  years  I  have  been  critical  of  cer- 
tain big  city  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  I  have  seen  the  goal  things  that 
have  been  done  by  the  pn  grams  in  our 
rural  counties  of  west  central  Missouri, 
particularly  in  the  work  ai^ong  our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  the  youth  Ln  the  neigh- 
borhood youth  programs  After  first 
hand  observation  of  the  i  uccessful  op- 
eration of  the  senior  citi;en  programs 
and  the  youth  programs  my  opposition 
of  former  years  was  refersed  and  I 
joined  in  support  of  bothi  the  authori- 
zation of  and  appropriation  s  for  the  GEO 
programs  in  1972. 

There  is  little  doubt  thit  there  have 
been  abuses  of  the  GEO  p  -ogram  in  the 
big  cities.  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about 
some  of  these  operations ,  Many  have 
been  top  heavy  on  administrative  costs. 
There  has  been  too  much  i  pent  on  man- 
agement of  a  program  anl  not  enough 
on  the  recipients  themseli  es.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  have  any  sympath  i^  for  the  legal 
services  program. 

For  years  I  promised  b»  support  the 
poverty  program  if  I  couI( .  ever  become 
convinced  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  funding  between  the 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Ov(  r  the  years  it 
seemed  that  the  rural  areai  received  only 
a  few  crumbs  that  fell  off  the  table,  left 
over  from  the  lion's  share  lavishly  spent 
in  the  ghettos  of  the  big  oities. 

Then  in  1972  we  were  4ble  to  get  an 
amendment  adopted  that  gave  assiu-ance 
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of  some  minimum  funding  f(ir  the  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  aging  iii  the  rural 
areas.  I  support  the  retention  of  GEO 
today  because  I  know  fron  firsthand 
knowledge  and  information  t  lat  certain 
programs  have  worked  well  i;  i  the  areas 
administered  by  the  West  Cfntral  Mis- 
souri Rural  Development 
serves  8  of  the  16  rural  counties  in  our 
Fourth  Missouri  Congressionial  District. 

Lest  I  be  falsely  siccused  I  wish  to  make 
it  plain  that  even  while  I  supported  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  OEO  last  year, 
I  was  not  blind  to  or  unmindful  of  many 
irregularities  then  going  on  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  poverty  program  in  its  big 
city  orientation.  For  example  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  (government 
Operations,  it  was  my  privilege  to  chair 
hearings  which  discovered  the  group  of 
over  50  youth  that  were  traveling  in 
Europe  on  poverty  fimds.  oi 
developed  that  some  of  th 
came  from  families  with  incc 
$15,000  per  family,  in  one 
income  of  the  family  from 
the  yoiuig  recipients  was 
make  the  European  trip  was  : 
000  per  anniun.  Of  course, 
way  to  run  a  poverty  progrs 
committee  blew  the  whistle 
of  thing  and  quite  properly.  But  with  the 
bad  there  was  some  good  things  going  on 
under  the  canopy  of  OEO. 

In  contrast  to  the  big  city  waste  I  have 
seen  the  programs  of  the  west  Central 
Missouri  Rural  Development!  Corp.  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  tratnsportation 
for  our  aged  citizens  from  their  homes  in 
outlying  or  isolated  areas  to  places  where 
they  could  receive  medical  ajttention.  In 
contrast  to  the  abuse  of  ttie  students 
traveling  abroad  improperly  dne  has  only 
to  observe  the  operation  o|  the  truly 
worthwhile  program  of  one  hot  meal  per 
day  delivered  to  those  indigeht  and  aged 
citizens  who  are  not  able  toj  leave  their 
own  surroundings  to  buy  f  ooc 

Someone  has  so  appropriately  stated, 
"it  is  bad  enough  to  have  t«  live  below 
the  poverty  line.  It  is  morel  distressing 
to  be  old  and  ill  at  the  samje  time.  But 
the  worst  combination  of  Unfortunate 
circumstances  is  to  be  poorJ  old  and  ill 
and  at  the  same  time  living]  an  isolated 
existence  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  worse  combination  of 
cli-ciunstances."  It  is  the  kln(  1  of  services 
to  our  senior  citizens  whic  i  the  West 
Central  Missouri  Rural  I  development 
Corp.  is  providing  that  make  s  me  deter- 
mined to  do  my  best  to  opp[>se  the  im- 
proper, imauthorized  and  tow,  by  the 
judgment  of  at  least  one  Fee  eral  district 
court  the  unlawful  or  illegal  dismantling 
of  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  today  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  theo  ry  on  which 
Federal  Judge  Jones  predicated  his  case 
yesterday.  Judge  Jones  held  that  the  re- 
cent actions  of  Howard  Phill  ps,  who  has 
been  described  facetiously  is  the  head 
of  the  "Howie  Phillips  Wrecking  Crew," 
violates  the  action  of  Congress  which  au- 
thorized f imds  for  the  Office  i  >f  Economic 
Opportunity  through  fiscal    974. 

Another  point  In  my  resolution  is  that 
the  President's  method  of   lismantling 
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the  OEO  violates  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  requires  that  a  plan  be  submitted 
to  Congress  before  an  agency  may  be 
abolished.  I  submit  that  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  none  of  the  orders 
terminating  OEO  were  ever  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  If  that  be  true, 
then  the  orders  are  illegal.  The  Federal 
judge  ruled  yesterday  that  all  of  Howie 
Phillips  acts  against  OEO  are  imau- 
thorized by  law  and  in  excess  of  any 
existing  statutory  authority  and  are 
therefore  null  and  void.  There  you  have 
It.  What  could  be  clearer? 

I  have  no  personal  grudge  against  Mr. 
Howard  Phillips.  He  is  simply  following 
orders  to  ignore  a  congressional  man- 
date. He  has  set  out  to  destroy  every 
OEO  program  on  the  theory  that  any 
President  could  destroy  almost  any  pro- 
gram by  refusing  to  request  funds  for 
the  program.  If  this  is  valid  and  lawful 
then  all  at  once  we  have  discovered  a 
new  veto  power — veto  by  budget  message. 
If  this  kind  of  procedure  is  valid  then 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive from  ignoring  any  and  aU  other  con- 
gressional authorizations  he  deems  con- 
trary to  his  own  wishes,  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  old  fashioned 
Members  will  continue  to  respect  the 
proposition  that  when  Congress  orders 
that  a  program  to  be  authorized  then 
only  Congress  in  the  responsible  exercise 
of  its  power  can  make  provisions  for  its 
termination.  Until  there  is  a  decision  by 
Congress  to  terminate  a  program,  the 
only  function  of  the  executive  branch  is 
to  administer  the  program  in  accord  with 
its  legislative  purposes. 

Put  precisely,  no  Federal  manager  hsis 
the  power  or  authority  to  sweep  away 
by  his  own  choice  a  program  mandated 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  authorized  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  My  resolu- 
tion introduced  today  provides  that  any 
effort  to  reorganize  the  OEO  must  first  be 
submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
reorganization  act.  Only  Congress — not 
some  bureaucrat  in  the  executive 
branch — can  determine  whether  an  au- 
thorized program  be  continued,  modified 
or  terminated. 


THE  KODAK  SUGGESIION  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recog- 
nize the  great  desirability  of  broader  citi- 
zen participation  for  improvement  of 
government  and  other  institutions 
of  our  society.  One  of  the  outstanding  in- 
dustrial institutions  in  the  Nation,  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
successfully  applied  this  principle  to  its 
operations  for  many  years  through  an 
employee  suggestion  plan.  The  Kodak 
suggestion  plan,  the  second  oldest  such 
plan  in  continuous  operation  in  the  coun- 
try, is  marking  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year. 

The  Kodak  suggestion  plan  has  re- 
ceived more  than  1.4  million  ideas  dur- 
ing that  time  for  improving  the  com- 
pany's operations,  products,  and  services. 


and  nearly  500,000  have  been  adopted. 
The  creative  suggestions  of  Kodak  em- 
ployees have  contributed  to  reducing 
costs,  eliminating  waste,  increasing 
safety,  and  improving  Kodak  products 
and  services  to  the  public.  The  company 
now  awards  about  $1  million  annually  to 
its  employees  for  their  suggestions. 

In  hailing  the  contribution  of  its  sug- 
gestion plan  in  the  company's  progress. 
Kodak  President  Walter  A.  Fallon  said 
recently : 

The  sustained  vitality  of  Kodak's  Sugges- 
tion Plan  Is  a  tribute  to  the  efforti  of  our 
people  who  are  concerned  about  Improving 
company  operations  and  to  the  work  of  the 
individuals  who  objectively  evaluate  the 
thousands  of  new  Ideas  submitted  each  year. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  these  Kodak 
men  and  women  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  Innovation.  There  are  few  areas  of  the 
company  that  have  not  benefited  from  their 
collective  and  Individual  Insight  and  con- 
cern. 1  am  confident  that  a  high  rate  of 
participation  on  the  part  of  Kodak  people 
win  continue  to  characterize  the  plan  In 
years  to  come. 

The  plan  was  initiated  in  1898  by 
George  Eastman,  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, at  the  Kodak  Park  Works  located 
in  the  area  which  I  represent.  The  first 
suggestion  proposed  was  a  simple  one — 
that  the  windows  in  the  black  paper  de- 
partment be  washed — for  which  the  em- 
ployee received  a  special  award  of  $2.  As 
the  company  has  expanded  and  the  em- 
ployee force  has  grown  to  its  present 
total  of  115,000  worldwide,  the  sugges- 
tion plan  has  developed  apace.  More  than 
half  the  total  number  of  suggestions  and 
awards  have  been  made  during  the  past 
decade  with  a  top  award  of  $47,800  being 
made  to  an  employee  in  1971.  The  plan 
over  the  past  75  years  has  served  as  an 
effective  method  of  evaluating  and  re- 
warding new  ideas  as  well  as  a  respon- 
sible means  of  two-way  communication 
between  management  and  employees.  All 
have  been  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  outstanding  in- 
dustrial improvement  plan  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  this  75th  anni- 
versary year. 


HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND:  THOUGHT- 
PROVOKING   PRESENTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  curi- 
ous paradox  has  developed  concerning 
diversion  of  highway  trust  funds  to  ur- 
ban rail  transit.  While  diversion  has  lost 
support  In  Public  Works  Committee  com- 
pared with  last  year,  it  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing support  among  Members  at  large. 

I  believe  I  know  why.  The  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  held  a  full  week  of 
hearings  in  late  March  and  produced  a 
wealth  of  testimony  in  support  of  pre- 
serving the  trust  fund.  True,  there  was 
also  the  routine  rhetoric  about  conges- 
tion, pollution,  and  the  problems  of  the 
urban  poor,  but  these  arguments  were 
decisively  refuted. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Members 
have  been  deluged  by  appeals  to  bust  the 
trust,  apparently  generated  by  mislead- 


ing coverage  of  the  issue  by  the  national 
media,  which  largely  ignored  those 
hearings. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  call  to  Mem- 
bers' attention  the  provocative  testimony 
of  Prof.  George  W.  Hilton  of  UCLA. 

He  documents  the  fact  that  the  ability 
of  transit  to  divert  riders  from  road  to 
rail  is  "trivial"  in  comparison  with  nor- 
mal pressures  for  traffic  growth  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  rail  transit 
generates  high-density  development  and 
demand  for  transportation  only  partly  is 
met  by  transit  itself.  Finally,  he  supports 
my  contention  that  means  must  be  found 
to  require  transportation  needs  to  be 
taken  more  fully  into  account  in  local 
control  over  large-scale  development — 
via  some  form  of  "impaction  statement." 

I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Hilton's 
policy  recommendations  in  all  respects. 
He  does  not  support  the  trust  fund,  but 
he  more  strongly  opposes  diversion.  In 
fact,  he  opposes  any  form  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  urban  rail  transit. 

For  those  who  regard  trust  fund  de- 
fenders as  antitransit,  I  reiterate  my 
support  for  urban  mass  transit  from  gen- 
eral revenues  or  a  separate  trust  fund. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Professor 
Hilton's     testimony     and     our     verbal 
exchange : 
Pbofessor  Hilton's  Excerpts  and  Verbal 
Exchangb 

Mr.  Hilton.  My  name  Is  George  W.  HUton. 
As  you  have  stated,  I  am  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  UCLA. 

I  requested  an  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
cause I  feel  the  findings  In  a  study  which  I 
have  written  are  relevant  to  your  consider- 
ations. I  have  written  a  monograph.  The 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, which  will  be  published  later  this  year, 
in  a  series  of  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute. 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  two-thirds  of  UMTA's  funds  go  Into 
the  building  of  rail  systems.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  UMTA  Program,  it  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  of  the  program's  pro- 
ponents that  their  major  interest  Is  In  the 
proliferation  of  rail  transit  systems,  of  which 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit,  currently  near- 
ing  completion  and  Is  the  prototype. 

Although  this  system  is  not  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  questionable  whether  one  can 
make  a  definitive  judgment  on  it  from  what 
is  already  In  operation,  the  UMTA  program 
in  Chicago.  Boeton  and  Cleveland  has  already 
brought  forth  rail  lines  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  draw  valid  Inferences  on  what 
ctui  be  accomplished  with  this  form  of  Invest- 
ment. 

UMTA  financed  a  rapid  transit  line  of  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  in  the  median 
strip  of  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway,  the  main 
freeway  running  straight  south  from  the 
Chicago  Loop.  This  line  was  opened  in  1969, 
and  by  1972  it  was  handimg  108,600  passen- 
gers per  day. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  passengers  were 
former  passengers  of  other  CTA  rail  or  bus 
lines,  or  of  other  pre-existing  public  trans- 
portation, mainly,  mainline  railroad  com- 
muter services  in  the  area.  Only  eight  percent 
In  the  survey  by  the  CTA,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  line,  reported  themselves  as 
former  drivers.  To  say  that  eight  percent  of 
the  passengers  were  former  drivers  is  prob- 
ably an  over-estimate,  because  the  parking 
facilities  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  line 
and  not  at  intermediate  stops.  So  a  sample  at 
the  southernmoet  station  probably  overstates 
the  percentage  of  drivers. 

Thia  is  consistent  with  the  experience  on 
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earlier  rail  systems.  It  is  about  10  to  12  per- 
cent ex-drivers  on  earlier  Chicago  rapid 
transit  lines  and  the  Toronto  rapUt  transit 
lines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  evidence  is  quite  unambiguous,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  In  this  testi- 
mony. The  experience  is  very  consistent  be- 
tween the  systems,  that  they  can  take  off  the 
roads  approximately  the  number  of  vehicles 
as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimated  in 
1968,  that  one  to  two  years  secular  growth 
wui  put  on  to  the  roads. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rapid  transit  systems 
which  UMTA  has  built  already,  that's  an 
overstatement.  They  typically  take  off  less 
than  a  year's  secular  growth. 

If  you  wiu  permit  me  to  continue  with 
the  experience  of  the  line  In  the  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway,  the  expressway  handled  122,000 
vehicles  per  day  in  1968,  126.000  in  1969.  The 
rapid  transit  line  was  opened  later  In  that 
year.  In  1970,  the  average  daily  vehicle  count 
went  down  to  121,500.  That  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  rail  line,  but  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  extensive  resurfacing  was 
carried  out,  which  reduced  vehicle  count. 

But  accept  that  the  reduction  is  all  the 
consequence  of  building  a  rail  transit  line. 
In  1971  the  vehicle  counts  went  up  to  144,100, 
and  In  1972  It  was  approximately  159,000. 
The  last  year  represents,  in  part,  the  comple- 
tion of  another  leg  of  the  freeway  to  con- 
nect with  the  main  freeway  running  south 
through  Champaign,  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans. 

DtVEXSION    "TSrVlAL" 

But  In  any  case,  this  demonstrates  that 
the  ability  of  a  facility  of  this  character  to 
divert  vehicles  is  trivial  compared  with  the 
forces  tor  growth  In  traffic.  The  other  ex- 
periences are  comparable. 

The  Skokie  Swift  rapid  transit  line  In  Chi- 
cago, which  was  an  early  transit  line  built 
by  XTMTA.  and  the  Quincy  extensl<m  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authwlty 
In  Boston,  are  each  estimated  to  take  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000  vehicles  a  day  off  parallel 
freeways,  and  in  both  cases  the  vehicle  counts 
on  the  freeways  are  in  excess  of  100,000  per 
day. 

The  Southeast  Expressway  in  Bo6t<m,  the 
freeway  rival  to  the  Quincy  line  regularly 
carries  between  80-  and  120,000  vehicles  per 
day.  Its  peaks  have  been  135,000  per  day. 
The  diversion  of  1,000  vehicles  is  impercep- 
tible relative  either  to  the  daily  variance  or 
to  the  growth  in  vehicle  counts. 

Similarly,  I  can  sununarlze  the  experience 
of  the  Cleveland  Transit  Authority's  airport 
extension,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Highway  Department,  In  a  letter 
to  me,  at  approximately — a  diversion  as  ap- 
proximately equal  to  six  months  growth  of 
vehicle  traffic  on  1-71,  the  rival  freeway. 

This  Is  actually  consistent  with  what  we 
know  about  tlie  behavior  of  travelers  with 
respect  to  automobiles  and  to  mass  transit. 
As  people  go  to  successively  higher  incomes, 
they  tend  to  increase  their  consumption  of 
services  related  to  the  automobile  more  than 
proportionately  to  the  increase  in  Income. 
They  tried  to  respvond  to  increases  In  Income 
by  either  approximately  staying  constant  In 
their  demands  for  urban  public  transporta- 
tion, or  more  frequently,  having  an  absolute 
diminution  in  the  use  of  it,  and  tending  to 
substitute  the  automobile  for  it. 

Further,  almost  all  forces  at  work  upon 
cities  are  for  diffusion  in  the  urban  pattern. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  tripe  by  whatever 
means  into  a  central  business  district  are 
typlcaUy  decUnlng.  As  I  note  in  my  prepared 
testimony,  in  Chicago  about  11  percent  of  aU 
trips  In  the  metropolitan  area  were  to  the 
Loop  in  1960.  but  this  figure  U  now  down  to 
about  8  percent  and  Is  expected  to  reach  fi 
percent  by  1060. 

What  this  means  is  that  whatever  reshuf- 
fling one  can  do  on  the  trips  into  the  central 
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business  district  Is  unllkel*  to  have  a  very 
great  Impact  on  the  overall  tranq>ortatlon 
demands  of  a  metropolltaa  area.  Given  the 
facta  that  rail  transit  systems  can  provide 
almost  nothing  but  the  tiif  Into  and  out  of 
the  central  business  district,  they  can  In  a 
literal  sense  provide  only  a  diminishing  por- 
tion of  a  diminishing  percentage  of  trips  In  a 
metropolitan  area.  I 

TTNIViatSAI.   DECln^ 

They  have  a  universal  pattern  of  decline. 
There  is  not  a  single  rapid  transit  system  In 
the  country  which  had  n^t  gotten  Into  a 
secular  decline  by  1959.  Th^Cleveland  exten- 
sion to  Hopkins  Airport  hasjhad  a  monotonl- 
cally  decUnlng  rate  of  utl^zation  since  the 
year  it  was  opened.  It  haadled  1.4  milUon 
passengers  in  the  year  it  \du  built,  opened. 
In  1969,  and  it  is  now  down!  to  886,000. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  rail  rapid  transit  systems, 
as  a  whole.  In  the  United  States,  they  have 
lost  approximately  one-thWd  of  their  entire 
ridershlp  since  reaching  their  peak  in  rider- 
ship  In  1929.  They  ceased  to  be  economic  for 
the  new  Investment  by  the  private  sector 
after  the  panic  of  1907.  They  continued  to 
expand  their  ridershlp  thibugh  the  1920's, 
and  then  had  an  absolute  decline  subse- 
quently, j 

Consequently.  U  you  faclltate  Investment 
In  this  form  of  transit,  youlwlll  be  investing 
m  a  declining  industry,  U^  facilities  which 
can  only  decline  over  time,  aBid  which  accord- 
ingly are  incapable  of  providing  the  external 
benefits  which  are  being  sought. 

The  Investment  Is  Justified  in  raU  systems 
by  their  proponents  almost  #xclusively  on  the 
basis  of  the  external  benefits  which  It  Is 
hoped  that  they  can  provide,  which  is  to  say, 
reduction  in  traffic  congestion,  and  atmos- 
pheric pollution,  plus  increase  in  mobility  by 
low-Income  groups.  It  canntit  provide  any  of 
these.  If  it  could.  New  York  would  be  freer 
of  these  problems  than  othfr  cities.  At  pres- 
ent, approximately  82.3  pertent  of  American 
rapid  transit  passengers  arei  in  New  York. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  thfit  New  York  has 
nu>re  of  these  problems  ratl^r  than  less. 

POLLUTION,   CONGES'tlON   KISS 

The  high  concentration  |of  economic  ac- 
tivity which  the  New  York;  subway  permits 
oould  not  exist  otherwise.  It|resulto  In  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  being  attracted  to  Manhattan 
Island.  The  vehicles  going,  there  start  and 
stop  on  almost  every  bloek;  as  compared 
with  moving  long  distance!,  vehicles  under 
those  circumstances  will  bollute  approxi- 
mately fovir  times  as  muclf  «w  they  will  in 
free-fiow  driving.  Accordliigly,  the  ri4>id 
transit  has.  In  fact,  made  ttiese  problems  of 
congestion  and  pollution  wprse. 

I'm  not  arguing  that  further  Investment 
In  rapid  transit  wUl  do  thisj  because  the  evi- 
dence Is  so  abundant  that  It  has  not  great 
Impact  on  the  metropolltptn  area,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  intellecti 
argue  that  It  would  make  tl 
nificantly  worse.  In  fact, 
simply  provide  waste. 

As  I  have  argued  In  mj 
mony,  the  present  interest  I  in  rapid  transit 
will  Inevitably  be  of  shor^  duration.  The 
exi>erlence  of  the  Bay  Areft  Rapid  Transit 
Is  already,  I  think,  beginning  to  dispel  thla 
interest.  When  the  system]  is  completed.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  contkiue  this  process 
of  dispelling  interest  in  rail  transit. 

By  1980,  at  the  latest,  t|ie  present  rapid 
transit  movement  will  be  looked  ui>on  as  un- 
successful, misguided,  and  ipurely  wasteful. 
Thus  I  thUik  It's  ImportaiA  to  avoid  or  at 
least  to  minimize  the  amoudt  of  waste  which 
Is  put  Into  this  at  present.     | 

The  proposal  at  hand  tqus  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  which  \ 
In  the  short-term  sltuatlor 
slon  I  would  argue  that  thU  prospect  should 
be  avoided.  I  have  argued] in  my  prepared 
testimony  that  meet  of  thai  problems  which 
are,  quite  correctly,  looked  4pon  as  problems 
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for  solution  by  pubUc  bodleii,  are  a  conse- 
quence of  inept  taxation,  iit  other  Inept 
pricing  of  public  facilities.       J 

Taxing  road  users  on  the  Itasls  of  an  ex- 
cise on  gasoline  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween the  social  cost  of  their  i  ising  the  roads 
at  various  hours,  and  gives  rli  e  to  rush  hour 
congestion.  SlmUarUy,  faUurejto  tax  noxious 
emissions  resulU  In  the  air's!  abUlty  to  dis- 
pose of  pollutants  being  utilized  to  abso- 
lute satiation.  I 

The  approprUte  course  fo^  public  policy 
In  this  area  is  to  develop  appropriate  user 
charges  through  metering  the  use  of  roads, 
and  also  taxation  of  noxlouj  emissions. 

The  other  apprt^rlate  area  of  public  pol- 
icy in  this  field,  it  seems  to  me,  is  replacing 
the  present  urban  transit  naonopolles  with 
a  system  of  owner  operation  of  buses  as  a 
competitive  industry,  which  is  to  say  "Jitney" 
operations.  Such  an  industry  would  be  more 
demand  responsive,  would  be  cheaper  to  op- 
erate, would  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
transportation  demands  of  tjie  urban  poor 
and  would,  m  addition,  provide  employment 
opportunity  for  the  urban  poor,  making  use 
of  a  talent  which  most  of  them  already  have. 

If    these    measures    were    '^^      ■    - 
are  presenUy  looked  upon 
Insoluble  problems  could  be 
fectlvely  and  the  waste  of 
have  been  discussing  could 
•  •  • 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Professor,  jou  have  given 
us  a  very  interesting  stateident  here.  And 
it's  falling  on  very  receptive  ekrs,  but  unfor- 
tunately, I  might  say —  [ 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  you're  Mght  In  saying 
"unfortunately",  for  I'm  a  gijeat  believer  In 
the  adversary  proceeding.  I  ihlnk  It  would 
be  more  effective  If  It  were  fafiing  on  hostile 
ears.  ' 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  n^ny  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  I  jwlsh  were  here 
to  hear  your  statement.  I  am  going  to  make 
certain  over  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  that  they  do.         T 

You  have  heard  the  Chai'man  refer  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  time  iroblem,  which 
I  regret,  and  out  of  respect!  to  it,  I  can't 
develop  as  many  questions  as  I  would  like  to. 

As  I  underatand  what  youfre  telling  this 
Committee,  is  that  the  current  interest  in 
"Jazzing  up"  urban  mass  transit,  particularly 
rail  transit,  comes  as  a  political  response 
to  a  problem  which  everybody  recognizes, 
which  Is  traffic  congestion,  particularly  In 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  particularly  In 
downtown  areas — is  that  abou  b  the  size  of  it» 

Mr.  Hn.TON.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  I  suppose, 
responses.  It  has  to  be  well 
and  abetted  by  opinion  mol4er8 
many  opinion-makers   are 
traffic-congested  areas.  It  _ 
because  these  are  the  people 
of  a  paper,  or  editorial  wrltets 
tators,  or  TV  announcers.  If 
them  an  idea  there's  a  solutiii 
lem,  they're  going  to  put  the 
the   solution   is   brought   abdut 
fair- 
Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  It's  a  very 
tlon.  For  example,  you  have 
in  airports,  where  the  nature  . 
of  runways,  not  differentiate  I 
of  use,  gives  rise  to  a  political 
additional  airports.  Here  it 
political  demand  either  for 
leling  existing  ones  out  of  cl^lea 
transit.  I  would  argue  that 
are  waste,   basically,   but   th 
looked  upon  as  the  alternative 
a  problem. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  One  of  youi 
that  we  would  solve  this 
tain  extent  by  making  it 
drive  a  car,  at  the  time  and  ^ 
ing  to  traffic  congestion.  Ana 
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this  Is  technologically  possible  and  that 
there  have  been  some  experiments  In  Eng- 
land? Are  you  aware  of  those? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I'm  not  aware  of  experiments 
in  England.  The  City  of  Caracas  has  author- 
ized some  experiments  In  this.  I  was  aware 
of  the  British  academic  Interest  in  it. 

The  principal  American  academic  propo- 
nent, Professor  William  Vlckrey  of  Colum- 
bia, says  that  there  are  15  technologically 
feasible  ways,  of  which  he  recommends  a 
meter  on  the  vehicle  actuated  from  impulses 
coming  from  a  wire  Imbedded  in  the  street, 
with  the  number  of  Impulses  varying  on  the 
basis  of  the  social  cost  of  driving. 

What  I'm  arguing  for  is  pricing  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities, 
rather  than  buUding  additional  facilities 
which  would  either  be  redundant,  or  In  the 
case  of  rail  transit,  entirely  wasteful. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have  an  idea  in  this  area 
that  I  would  like  to  propose  to  you,  or  ask  if 
you  know  of  any  research  that  has  been  done 
In  it,  or  if  there  is  any  precedent  for  it: 

Last  year  when  we  were  debating  diversion 
of  Trust  Fund  moneys  for  the  purpose  of 
mass  transit,  particularly  rr  il  transit,  my 
attention  was  caught  by  a  t;  .ies  of  articles. 
One  was  In  the  Wall  Street  foiirnal,  dated 
Monday,  March  20th,  about  ;he  new  World 
Trade  Center  in  downtown  Manhattan.  This 
World  Trade  Center  Is  going  to  have  9  mU- 
lion  square  feet  of  rental  space,  and  that's 
half  again,  half  again  bigger  than  the  Penta- 
gon, and  nearly  three  times  bigger  than  the 
largest  privately-owned  office  building  In 
town. 

Then,  making  a  bad  situation  a  lot  worse, 
a  little  bit  later  in  the  New  York  Times  we 
read  about  a  massive  new  complex  planned 
for  the  East  River.  It's  going  to  cost  $1.5  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  going  to  be  in  dowiitown  Man- 
hattan, and  because  of  the  space  problem, 
they're  going  to  build  platforms  out  Into 
the  East  River  because  they  have  used  up  all 
their  space.  There  are  going  to  be  9,500  lux- 
ury apartments,  6  million  square  feet  of  of- 
fice building,  a  1,000-car  municipal  garage,  a 
400-room  motel. 

Now,  what  this  triggered  In  my  mind  Is: 
here  are  these  people  in  downtown  New  York 
building  these  great  complexes,  and  pointing 
to  them  with  pride — the  New  York  Times  is 
slapping  them  on  the  back,  "Just  wonder- 
ful"— but  nowhere  in  any  of  this  do  I  read 
that  before  they  build  a  building  like  this 
they're  going  to  have  to  file  some  statement 
as  to  the  impact  on  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. The  more  money  we  throw  in  there  try- 
ing to  solve  the  transportation  problem,  the 
bigger  and  bigger  they're  building  their 
buildings,  and  the  more  people  they're  draw- 
ing in. 

transportation  impact  statement 

It's  just  as  we're  faced  with  the  problem — 
we  build  a  road  and  we  have  to  file  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  So  doesn't  it 
make  some  sense  that  before  a  builder  or 
developer  builds  one  of  these  gigantic  com- 
plexes, he  should  have  to  file  some  sort  of 
transportation  impact  statement  and  to  ex- 
plain to  somebody's  satisfaction  how  you're 
going  to  get  people  In  and  out  of  the  area? 

Now,  that's  a  long  statement,  and  I"m  not 
asking  you  to  agree  with  me.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  professionally,  if  you  know  of  any 
effort  to  correlate  this  type  of  massive  piling 
up  of  complexes  like  that  with  the  trans- 
portation problem,  or  do  you  Just  build  It 
and  then  go  running  down  to  Washington 
saying,  "We  need  more"? 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  are  niimerous  require- 
ments for  statements  of  the  transportation 
Impact  of  constructing  buildings  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  example.  One  has  to  show  that 
one  is  providing  parking  facilities  for  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  the  people  who  are  ex- 
pected to  use  them. 

The  comment  I  will  mainly  make  about 
what  you  said  is  that  the  existence  of  a 
rapid  transit  system  is  an  incentive  to  build 
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high-rise  buildings  like  that.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  rapid  transit  Is  already  there,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  In  very  bad 
shape  financially  and  such  buildings  will 
generate  a  demand  for  transit. 

You  see  It  here  In  Washington.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  the  Metro,  when  completed,  is 
likely  to  have  great  difficulty  In  covering  its 
variable  expenses,  and  one  way  possibly  to 
deal  with  this  is  to  raise  the  height  limita- 
tion In  the  city. 

If  a  high-rise  buUding  is  built  In  the  city, 
one  can't  reasonably  expect  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  using  It  to  use  rail  transit, 
if  that's  available.  The  other  85  percent  will 
use  buses,  automobiles,  sidewalks — Just  to 
say  use  the  roads.  This  is  why  I  mention  the 
existence  of  a  rail  system,  in  general,  makes 
a  negative  contribution  to  problems  of  con- 
gestion and  pollution,  rather  than  a  positive 
one. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Just  one  more  question. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  pointing  to  the 
need  for  mass  transit  are  invoking  the  rhe- 
toric to  the  effect  that  "these  poor  people 
without  cars,  this  is  going  to  be  for  them." 

We  have  had  some  testimony  before  the 
Committee  that  this  Is  not  so,  that  most  of 
these  proposals — are  for  affluent  suburban- 
ities,  to  get  them  from  their  hideaways  in  the 
hills  down  Into  the  financial  markets  where 
they  make  a  lot  of  money  and  then  go  home 
at  night. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  very  much.  I  think  what 
you  have  said  is  perfectly  correct,  that  these 
facilities  do.  In  general,  carry  people  from 
high-income  suburban  areas.  The  urban  poor, 
as  I  noted  a  few  minutes  ago,  simply  don't 
want  to  go  downtown  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  predecessors  did. 

RAILS    Am    AFFLUENT 

You  will  notice  this  very  clearly  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  sub- 
urban service  in  Chicago.  It  is  an  electrified 
suburban  service  with  stations  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  nature  of  a  rapid  transit  line. 
The  managers  find  that  as  the  south  side 
ghetto  expands  along  their  line,  the  demand 
for  the  service  almost  evaporates,  simply  be- 
cause the  residents  don't  vrant  to  go  down- 
town in  any  large  numbers.  Increasingly,  their 
ridershlp  is  concentrated  on  people  coming 
from  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  system 
going  downtown. 

This  means  that  the  modem  generation 
of  rapid  transit  systems,  of  the  character  of 
the  BART  and  Metro  here,  are  almost  cer- 
tainly regressive  expenditures.  They  are  al- 
most certainly  expenditures  on  taking  high- 
income  people  to  their  Jobs.  Jobs  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  come  to  be  concentrated 
among  the  higher  educational  levels,  partly 
because  the  retailing  function  of  the  central 
business  district  declines.  The  clerical  Jobs  in 
central  business  districts  decline  as  the  peo- 
ple who  do  them  are  replaced  by  computers. 

What  is  left  in  the  central  business  district 
Is  especially  the  financisil  community  and 
central  offices  of  certain  other  types  of  busi- 
nesses, such  as  oil  companies,  for  example. 
Tlius,  the  trip  tends  to  reduce  In  numbers 
who  are  making  It,  but  It  tends  to  be  more 
concentrated  in  high-income  and  educa- 
tional levels.  You  run  Into  the  problem  that 
the  rail  systems  provide  almost  exclusively 
the  trip  downtown,  but  the  trip  downtown 
is  taken  by  people  who  are  In  successively 
higher  income  brackets,  and  they  manifest 
a  tendency  to  turn  away  from  it  towards  the 
automobile  as  their  incomes  go  up. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  it  a  fair  inference  for  me 
to  make  from  your  remarks,  and  from  the 
other  testimony  that  we've  had,  that  any 
attempt  to  sell  mass  transit,  particularly  rail 
mass  transit,  invoking  the  Image  of  helpmg 
the  poor,  that  It  cannot  be  substantiated  at 
least  on  the  basis  of  your  studies? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That's  perfectly  true.  Even 
existing  urban  bxis  systems  very  imperfectly 


serve  the  needs  of  the  urban  poor.  These 
monopolized  urban  transit  systems,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  cities,  in  general  tend  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  traffic  density  to  JustUy  lines 
only  on  trips  into  the  central  business  dis- 
trict,   which   are   declining   in    number. 

The  employment  opportunities  open  to  the 
urban  poor,  as  other  speakers  today  have 
pointed  out,  are  mainly  in  suburban  areas. 
The  most  unsuccessful  series  of  projects 
which  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration has  undertaken — and  this  is  an 
administration  which  has  produced  almost 
nothing  but  failures,  almost  nothing  it  has 
done  has  succeeded,  with  the  exception  of 
express  bus  services  on  freeways — the  most 
unsuccessful  category  of  projects  was  run- 
ning reverse  commutation  trips  from  urban 
poverty  areas  to  suburban  factories  and  other 
places  of  employment.  This  series  of  proj- 
ects was  so  unsuccessful  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  studied  it  and  concluded 
that  it  was  so  unsuccessful  that  it  was  not 
worth  continuing,  and  that  continuing  it 
would  be  a  subsidy  of  operations  which 
would  be  beyond  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Administration.  The  GAO  requested  ter- 
mination of  these  projects. 

LOSSES  CITED 

The  net  loss  on  moving  people  ranged 
from  39  cents  per  person  to  $7.40.  It  was 
found  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  where  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  $7.40  per  trip  to  provide 
the  service,  that  the  typical  rider  took 
a  small  number  of  trips,  and  after  that  he 
bought  his  automobile  and  deserted  the 
service. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  urban  poor's  demands  for  trans- 
portation are  so  diffused  that  essentially 
only  the  automobile,  or  a  Jitney  system,  which 
w^ould  l>e  automobiles  and  buses  operated 
by  owner-oi)erators,  can  serve  their  needs. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  gist  of  your  testi- 
mony is  quite  alarming,  because  you're  not 
only  suggesting — or  at  least  I  would  Infer 
from  what  you  have  said — that  we  shouldn't 
take  Highway  Trust  Fund  money  and  pump 
it  into  urban  mass  transit,  but  it  sounds  to 
me  as  if  you're  questioning  whether  we 
should  take  any  money,  even  if  they  had  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  should  say  that  saying  I 
question   it   is   an   understatement. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  GRANTEES- 
HEADQUARTERS  GRANTS  AND  RE- 
GION I THROUGH  IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  many  inquiries 
I  have  received  from  my  colleagues  con- 
cerning the  legal  services  program.  I 
have  asked  Acting  Director  J.  Laurence 
McCarty  to  prepare  a  chart  mi  the  cur- 
rent status  of  each  grantee.  The  first 
able  lists  all  of  the  "headquarters 
grants,"  including  the  vital  back-up  cen- 
ters and  training  programs.  The  subse- 
quent tables  contain  information,  on  a 
regional  basis,  on  each  of  the  programs 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services. 

An  "X"  indicates  that  a  refimding  de- 
cision for  12  months  was  made  during 
fiscal  year  1973.  Longer  grants  are  de- 
noted by  the  number  of  months.  The  ter- 
minal date  for  each  of  these  grants  is 
listed  imder  the-headlng  "Program  Year 
End." 

Where  refunding  has  been  on  a  less 
than  full  year  basis,  this  partial  grant 
is  indicated  by  a  "P."  The  columns  labled 
"Partial  funding — number  of  months" — 
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Apri 


and  "Expiration  of  partial  funding" 
describe  the  current  status  and  terminal 
date  for  each  of  th«*se  temporary  ex- 
tensions. 

An  "N"  Indicates  that  a  refunding  de- 
cision has  not  yet  been  made.  The  col- 
umns for  "Program  Year  End"  and  "Ex- 
piration of  Partial  Funding  '  state  when 
such  programs  lose  their  funding  in  the 
absence  of  positive  action. 

Programs  which  are  operating  imder 


long-term  funding  authorized  during  a 


iesignated  with 
he   appropriate 

for  each  grant- 


previous  fiscal  year  are 
an  "fiscal  year"   and 
date. 

The  last  two  columns 
ee — "Tentative  remainir  ?  months  plan- 
ned" and  "Tentative  PV  E  after  fimding 
remaining  months" — pre  vide  long-range 
prospects  for  programs  which  have  not 
been  refunded  on  a  full  ;  ear  basis.  How 


ever,  it  must  be  stressec 

OFFICE  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES 


GrantM 
Number    Name 


12  month 
funding  made 
during  fiscal 
year  1973 


Progr;  m  year  end 
(PYE) 


91164 
70078 
8005S 
8004S 
81052 
50048 
60037 

31589 
S0887 
50020 
00823 
70006 
30053 

30075 
30097 
10087 
30019 
50005 
80011 
50014 
10O72 
90O43 

80026 
90037 
90037 
30360 
20089 
50043 
S0105 

B1C5292 
10301 
70027 
90522 
10061 
30057 
20051 

B005101 
50020 

50058 

51525 

B2C5378 


HEADQUARTERS 
Indian  reservations: 

DNA,  Ariz... p 

Papago  Tribe ...  *"'  x' 

North  Dakota  LS p 

South  Dakota  LS " x 

Wind  River  Wyo .....'.'y..'I""II"" X 

Leech  Lake .".'."". X 

Zuni '..'.'.W'.'.'S.  N" 

Research  and  demonstration: 

use.  National  Senior  Citizen's  Law  Center X 

Central  Slate  University...  .  p 

CLEG.    .   X 

Seattle  Paralegal  r.r.r.I'I.I.I.  X     V. 

St  Louis  Paralegal  I."I""I1I^II"  X 

Center  for  Corrective  Justice I      FiscaVyMr 

1972. 

Urban  Law  Institute  Antioch X 

National  Clients  Council '  '  '     X 

Diiwell  Legal  Rights '  '  '     p 


Octot   r  1973 

becei  ber  1973. 
Febri  iry  1974. 
MarcV 
June 


June 
July 


973. 
73.. 


.t 


Octot  r  1973. 


Augu  t 1973. 


Septi 


Paralegal  Institute N 

Cook  County  Computer '.'..'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  n1 


Denver  Paralegal  N 

Institute  for  Consumer  JustiM I  Fiscal  year  1972 

Council  of  Elders do 

California  State  Bar '_'_'_  X '.'. 

Training  and  support: 

University  of  Colorado  Indian  Center Fiscal  year  1972 

University  of  California  Housing  Center P 

University  of  California  Economics  Develonment  Confer P '".'.'.'. 

UCLA  Health  Center p 

Bureau  of  Social  Science  research X 

NLSP  Center  Welfare 13  months 

Northwestern  University 15  months. 

Catholic  University  training P.. 

Harvard  University  Education  Center P 

SI  Louis  University  Juvenile  Center X 

S  F.  Youth  Law  Center 14  months 

National  Consumer  Law  Center P 

Migrant  legal  action  program . P 

N.Y.  Law  Association  Employ P 

Comm.  Clearing  House  N 

ABA  Comm.  on  Corr.  Facilities Fiscal  year 

1972. 

Howard  U.  Reg.  Heber  Smith X 

National  Aid  and  Def.  Ass.  (T.A.) Fiscal  year 

1971. 

ATAC.  Evaluation  Contract Fiscal  year 

1972. 


January  1973 

■  ■  n 

1  930 

Decen  ber  1973.. 

>73 

Septei  iber  1973. 

June  )73 


Augu 


March 


May  :  173. 
t  I 

July  1  173. 


Marcl 


12070 
10242 
10363 
10000 
11663 
10134 
10101 
10062 
10282 
10378 
10264 

10011 
10036 
10030 
10209 
10324 
10040 
10224 
12020 
lOOOl 
10175 
10045 
10105 
10389 
11501 


20519 
20055 
21158 
21497 
20020 
20053 
20699 


REGION  I 

Rhode  Island X.. 

Lynn,  Mass. X.. 

Massachusetts  Law  Reform X.. 

Bridgeport,  Conn X.. 

Stamford,  Conn X.. 

Norwich,  Conn X.. 

New  Haven,  (>)nn X.. 

Middletown.Conn X.. 

Lowell.  Mass X. 

Fitchburg,  Mass X.. 

Springfield P.. 


July 
Augu: 


Octot  !rl973.... 
Nove  iber  1973. 
Oecei  iber  1973.. 


Decei  ib«r  1973. 


Febri 
Decei 


April 


1974. 


Western  Mass., Holyokt... X 

New  Hampshire . X.... 

Hartford,  Conn X 

Cape  Cod,  Mass X 

Boston,  Mass P 

Cambridge,  Mass X 

New  Bedford,  Maw X 

Revere.  Mass 14  months. 

Toland  Windham,  Conn X 

Maine P 

New  Britain  Conn X 

Waterbury.Conn P 

Worcester,  Mass P 

Vermont Fiscal  year  1972.  June|1973 

REGION  II 

Trenton,  N  J     X 

Presbyterian  Son.  S.,  N.V X 

Nassau,  NY X 

Virgin  Islands X 

AUantic  City,  N.J X 

Up-SUte,N.Y ISmoiMH. 

New  York  City  (CALS) P. 


July :  )73 


that  these  two 

FISCAL  YEAi?  1973 


columns  simply  describ^  "tentative" 
plaiming  and  do  not  repres  snt  a  commit- 
ment for  further  refunding  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Services. 

I  am  sure  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
important  program  will  wimt  to  mat^e  a 
careful  study  of  the  mateiial  which  has 
services.  I  include  it  at  thi  s  point  in  th^ 
been  prepared  by  the  Ofice  of  Legal 
Services.  I  include  it  at  thjs  point  in  the 
Record: 


Partial  funding 

(number  of 

months) 


Expiration  of  partial 
funding 


Tentative 

remaining 

number  of 

months 

planned 


ryl9i 
1974. 


1 
973. 


iber  1973. 


1973. 


1974. 


Septe  iber  1973. 


1973. 


1  73. 


1973. 


Septe  iber  1973. 


Octot  ir  1973.. 


iryl974.. 
ber  1973. 


Au(4tl973.... 
Nov<  nber  1973. 


5    May  1973- 
5"  May  1973. 


6   June  1973. 


4    April  1973. 


(0 
(') 


(•)- 
(•)- 


6    June  1973... 

6 do 

U    August  1973. 


10    June  1973. 
3    April  1973. 


11    November  1973. 

4    April  1973 

4 do 


Combined  with 
Western  Mass. 


6    June  1973. 


6    September  1973. 


10    August  1973.. 
6    October  1972. 


July  M73.. 


12 


(0 


November  1973. 
May  1974. 

June  1974. 


(0. 


P) 

<3> 
0) 


0) 

<'? 

(0 

<♦) 


(0 


(9 


o 


12,  1973 
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Tentative  program 
year  end  after 
funding  remaining 
months 


August  1973. 


December  1973. 

March  1974. 
April  1974. 


(a 


Grantee 
Number 

Name 

12  month 
funding  made 
durint  fBcal 
year  1973 

Program  ytar  end 
(PYE) 

Partial  funding 

(number  of    Expiration  of  partial 
months)    funding 

Tentative 

remaining    Tentative  program 
number  of    year  end  after 
months    funding  remaining 
planned    months 

20023 

Ocean  Monmouth,  NJ 

Hudson  Co.,  N.J 

Middlesex  Co.,  NJ ". 

.  X.. 
.  X.. 

X  . 

September  1973 

22081 

.  October  1973 

20526 

do 

..:.::::::'  xl; 

21811 

Passaic  Co.,  Patterson._ 

.  X.. 

do 

21095 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

.  13  months 

do 

November  1973 

21183 

Niagara,  N.Y 

do 

21045 

Chautawiua,  N.Y 

.do 

do 

21050 

Chemung,  N.Y 

Rockland,  N.Y 

.  X.. 
X 

.  October  1973 

21236 

do 

21009 

Albany,  N.Y 

Camden,  N.J 

Somerset 

.  N.. 

.  X.. 

X 

.  December  1972 

12    October  1973 

20438 

.  November  1973.... 

20581 

do 

21500 

Westchester  Co.,  N.Y 

P 

10  September  1973 

11  October  1973 

'. 9    Septemb^  i973i:;:;" 

9 do 

5    May  1973 

O   0). 

20053 

Mid-Hudson  Valley,  N.Y 

P 

22089 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

X 

December  1973 

22092 

Newark  Essex,  N.J 

P 

4    September  1974. 
C)   ( ). 

22092 

Essex,  N.J 

P 

20479 

Newark,  NJ 

P  . 

21191 

UtIca.N.Y.... 

P 

11    November  1973 

21027 

Broome  Co.,  N.Y..... 

Puerto  Rico „ 

Rochester,  N.Y 

.  X.. 

.  p.. 

p 

.  December  1973. 

21477 

8    September  1973 

21130 

10    November  1973 

10 do 

10 do 

o  rx 

8  8: 

20050 

Orleans,  Albion,  N.Y 

p 

21890 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

p 

20422 
31176 

Bergen  Co.,  N.J 

REGION  III 
Charleston,  W.  Va 

X.. 

X 

February  1974 

.  August  1973 

30008 

Wilmington,  Del 

X 

.  September  1973... 

""""*"■""•• 

30076 

Washington,  D.C 

X 

do 

■  ■■  ■■ 

30396 
30707 
30924 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

N.  Central,  W.Va 

Chester,  Pa 

.  X. 
.  X. 
.  X.. 
.  X.. 
.  X.. 
X 

do 

do 

do 

31136 

do 

31201 

October  1973.. 

30820 

.  November  1973 

30039 

Charlottesville,  Va 

X 

do 

*"**"•*■""""■ 

30872 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wash.  Greene,  Pa 

.  X.. 

X 

.  December  1973 

30955 

do.  . 

30856 

Scranton,  Pa 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa 

Roanoke,  Va 

Mingo  Co..  W.  Va 

.  X.. 

X.. 

.  X.. 

X-. 

.  January  1974. 

30764 
31141 

February  1974 

April  1974 

31222 

...  .do    ... 

30803 

Harrisburg,Pa , 

.  Fiscal  year  1972 
do 

September  1973.... 

30985 

York,  Pa 

do 

30769 

Cambria  Co.  Johnstown,  Pa 

Tech  Foundation. 

-p-- 

.do.. 

dOL 

■  1  . . ■■■>•• 

31165 

4    April  1973 

mm. 

Note 
31208 

Mercer  County,  West  Virginia  funded  from  sec.  222  funds  through 
August  1973— Future  funding  not  determined  at  this  time. 

REGION  IV 

Huntsville,  Ala '. 

Georgia  Legal  Services 

40462 

.  Fiscal  year  1971 
do 

.  July  1973 

40459 

do 

40137 

Louisville,  Ky 

Northeast  Kentucky 

.  X.. 

X 

August  1973 

40132 

....do. 

40260 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla 

X 

September  1973. 

40961 

Florida  Rural  Legal  Services 

X 

do 

40192 

Tampa,  Fla 1. 

X 

do. 

40593 

Charlotte,  N.C 

X 

do 

40512 

Durham,  N.C 

X 

do. 

40590 

Greenville,  S.C... 

North  Mississippi  Rural 

Charleston,  S.C 

.  X.. 
.  X.. 

X 

do 

40460 

October  1973 

40573 

do 

40429 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Atlanta, Ga... 

X.. 
.  X.. 

X 

November  1973 

40061 

December  1973 

40358 

do...  . 

40461 

Clarksdale.Miss 

X 

do.    .. 

40420 

Memphis,  Tenn ..    . 

X 

do 

40477 

Jackson,  Miss . 

X 

.  ...do  . 

40457 

Knoxville,  Tenn .  . 

X 

January  1974 

40851 

Nashville,  Tenn 

X 

do 

40756 

Elk  Duck,  Tenn 

p 

S    June  1973 

w 

40559 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

X 

April  1974  . 

40626 

Columbia,  S.C 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  X.. 

X 

May  1974 

40867 

June  1974 

40713 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

X 

March  1974. 

<  Demonstration  terminated. 

>  To  be  transferred  to  HEW. 

>  Terminal  grant. 
*  Not  determined. 

>  Did  not  request  refunding. 

•  1  time  grant  extension. 

'Regiortal  funding  plan  less  than  12  months. 

•  Other  grantees  to  be  determined. 

CALL  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  provides  for 
a  reasonable  and  orderly  process  by 
which  an  article  V  ConsUtutional  Con- 


vention can  be  called  and  conducted.  It 
is  urgently  needed  to  supply  answers  to 
the  perplexing  questions  which  have  been 
raised  concerning  this  method  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  arises 
because  of  the  need  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  busing  for  reasons 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Across  the  coun- 
try there  are  many  who  favor  such  an 


amendment  and  who  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative ^vith  their  State  legislatures.  I  am 
told  that  alreadj-  9  State  leglslatiu-es 
have  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 
convention  with  respect  to  this  subject 
and  that  over  20  other  State  legisla- 
tures are  considering  such  action.  This 
group  obviously  has  a  special  interest  in 
legislation  which  would  provide  the 
mechanics  for  the  calling  of  a  coDstitu- 
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tional  convention.  Thiis  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  States  will  mandate  the  call  for 
a  convention  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  resolve  a  number  of  questions 
which  could  be  raised  and  have  already 
been  raised  concerning  the  amending  of 
our  Constitution  by  a  method  which  has 
not  been  used  in  modem  times. 

I  am  hopeful,  of  course,  that  two-thirds 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  constitutional  amendment  to 
prevent  forced  racial  busing  which  I  have 
introduced  and  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 
But  even  if  that  is  approved,  the  proce- 
dure for  holding  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ought  to  be  established.  The  pro- 
cedures need  to  be  set  out. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  powers  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  be  limited. 
The  words  "that  such  convention  would 
have  power  only  to  propose  the  specific 
amendment  and  would  be  limited  to  such 
proposal"  provide  the  limitation.  Pres- 
ently, a  Constitutional  Convention  lack- 
ing guidelines  could  propose  a  prolifera- 
tion of  amendments  and  revisions.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  is  Identical  to  the 
one  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  of  North  Carolina. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  proposal  as  both  timely  and  appro- 
priate. 


BENEFITS  TO  ASBESTOS  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FRELiNGHtTy- 
SEN)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  entire  15 -member  New  Jersey 
delegation  is  introducing  a  measiu-e  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  to  asbestos 
workers  who  have  become  incapacitated, 
and  to  dependents  of  workers  who  liave 
died  from  asbestosis  or  mesothelioma — 
two  diseases  which  occur  as  a  direct  re- 
sult from  exposure  to  asbestos  dust. 

ManviUe,  located  in  New  Jersey's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  the  home  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  asbestos  products — the 
Johns  Manville  Co.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  many  of  the  workers  at  the  Johns 
ManviUe  plant  have  become  victims  of 
asbestosis  or  mesothelioma.  Asbestosis  is 
a  severe  scarring  of  the  lungs  caused 
by  inhaling  asbestos  fibers  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  Beginning  as  a 
mere  shortness  of  breath,  asbestosis  de- 
velops into  a  near  paralysis  that  makes 
breathing  and  bodily  movement  in- 
creasingly difficult.  In  the  end,  the  vic- 
tim's lungs  function  so  marginally  that 
if  the  individual  does  not  suffer  death 
from  respiratory  illness  such  as  pneu- 
monia, he  will  eventually  suffocate 
MesotheUoma  is  a  form  of  chest  or  ab- 
dominal cancer  that  accounts  for  only 
one  out  of  10,000  deaths  in  the  general 
population,  but  which  has  in  the  last  8 
years  claimed  the  lives  of  at  least  58 
Manville  residents. 

In  December,  1970,  Congress  passed 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
which  established  a  mechanism  for 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  health 


and  safety  standards.  C  ne  of  the  stand- 
ards which  has  been  (developed  under 
that  law  pertains  to  acteptable  levejls  of 
asbestos  dust  for  human  exposiu-e.  Thus 
it  is  expected  that  from  now  on,  prob- 
lems resulting  from  axposure  will  no 
longer  occur.  However,  there  are  many 
workers  who  have  suffered  disability  or 
death  as  a  result  of  pact  exposure,  and 
few  States  provide  ben*nts  imder  exist- 
ing workman's  compen  ation  laws.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  m(  asure  to  correct 
that  unfortunate  situation. 

Patterned  on  the  Imdmark  "black 
lung"  measure,  which  provides  benefits 
to  coal  miners,  our  bUl  after  an  initial 
period  of  Federal  resp  jnslbUity.  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  transferring 
responsibility  to  the  Stites. 

We  are  particularly  gi  atified  that  Rep- 
resentative DoMiNicK  iv.  Daniels  has 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  measure,  since 
he  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  will  probably 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 
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TO  PROTECT  THE  I  NVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  I  ouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  iinv.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixoli  has  proclaimed 
this  week,  April  8-15.  as  Earth  Week, 
1973.  It  is  good  to  hare  this  occasion 
to  renew  our  dedicatic  n  to  preserving 
and  conserving  our  nat  onal  beauty  and 
our  natural  resources. 

I  am  taking  this  oppc  rtunity  to  intro- 
duce three  bills  aimed  i  ,t  protecting  the 
environment  and  increising  public  en- 
joyment of  it.  The  first  calls  for  the 
preservation  of  the  betutiful  gorges  of 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Si  jsey  Fork  of  the 
Warrior  River  in  the  Ba  ikhead  National 
Forest. 

The  preservation  of  th  e  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness in  Alabama  is  a  vital  project  and 
worthy  of  the  full  coni  ideration  of  the 
Congress.  This  area.  1^  preserved,  will 
mean  many  things  to  ijiany  people.  To 
some,  it  will  represent  endless  opportiml- 
ties  for  outdoor  recreat  on,  from  hiking 
and  himttng  to  nature  i  hotography  and 
camping.  To  some,  it  vill  provide  the 
poetry  of  solitude  ani  stillness,  the 
chance,  as  Thoreau  pul  it,  "to  live  de- 
liberately, to  front  on  y  the  essential 
facts  of  life."  To  some,  t  will  mean  the 
unexcelled  scenic  beauly  of  the  thirty 
miles  of  gorges,  the  st  eams,  the  can- 
yons, and  the  forests  p<  pulated  by  deer 
and  wild  turkey.  To  soiie,  it  will  mean 
botanical  findings,  to  ether  an  invest- 
ment for  the  future  ,  a  n  itural  legacy  for 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  which  ever  of  the 
many  reasons  one  choose  3,  the  conclusion 
is  the  same:  the  Sipsey  V  ildemess  should 
be  preserved. 

The  second  bill  increi  ises  the  Federal 
contribution  to  90  pecei  t  of  the  cost  of 
shore  restoration  and  pr<  tection  projects. 
The  Congress  is  aware  o  I  the  many  rea- 
sons why  it  is  imperatii  e  to  halt  beach 
erosion  and  why  it  is  ini  portant  that  we 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  seashores.  Bea;hes  and  dimes 
are  the  primary  line  of  defense  against 
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the  destructive  power  of  tie  sea  for  many 
inland  areas  contiguous  to  our  coasts. 
No  less  a  purpose  than  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property  is  thus  served  by  the 
preservation  of  our  beachis. 

It  is  estimated  that  153  percent  of 
America's  population,  or  about  106,000,- 

000  people,  live  within  5K)  miles  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ttte  Great  Lakes 
To  an  American  public  |?ith  more  and 
more  leisure  time,  it  Is 
recreational  opportuniti. 

smd  that  existing  faciliti ^ 

Beach  preservation  can  $erve  this  pur 
pose  by  enhancing  the  btauty  and  use- 
fulness of  our  shores.  Th^  esthetic  value 
of  beaches  has  been  described  more  pre- 
cisely by  poets,  artists,  ai^d  writers  than 

1  could  do  here,  but  I  t 
aware  of  the  need  to  pn 
natural  beauty  of  our  co 
some  of  the  greatest  are 
beauty  are  those  local! 
sand  and  the  sea  come 

The  third  bill  author..^ „ , 

study  of  the  Bartram  tr$l  in  Alabama. 
"This  trail,  which  follows  the  journey  of 
naturalist  William  Bartram  through 
Alabama  in  1775,  enters  (he  State  from 
Georgia  about  due  east  of  Montgomery, 
approaches  the  Montgomery  area,  and 
then  goes  south  to  Mobile .  William  Bar- 
tram studied  and  Identfled  the  wide 
variety  of  wild  floral  life  is  he  traveled, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  a  walktog  trail  be 
established  to  allow  the  public  to  con- 
veniently share  in  the  natural  treasure 
of  this  area. 

Astronaut  Frank  Bormi  m  commented, 
after  viewing  the  earth  from  afar,  that 
he  was  impressed  by: 

The  absolute  fact  that  ou:  •  environment  Is 
bounded,  that  our  resources  are  limited,  and 
that  our  life  support  systezr  is  a  closed  sys- 
tem. The  only  real  recourse  Is  for  each  of  us 
to  realize  that  the  elements  we  have  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  We  are  all  In  the  same  space 
ship. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  these  pieces!  of  legislation. 
We  have  made  good  progness  in  the  past 
in  improving  the  environinent.  Working 
together  and  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  we  can  neet  the  chal- 
lenges of  conservation  tha  t  lie  ahead. 


ESTABLISHING  A 
COMMITTEE  ON 


SELECT 
AGING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  ten  pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hon  se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  iMr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speakei  ■,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  Congress,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  pleased  to  rebort  that  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Randall,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  haa  been  investigating 
the  problems  of  aging,  hat  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  t«  create  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  Tin  the  House. 

It  was  in  serving  under  Chairman 
Randall  that  I  gained  sorjie  insight  into 
the  problems  faced  by  20  toillion  Ameri- 
cans who  are  over  65.  It  Is  significant 
that  in  the  last  year,  the  I  [ouse  has  con- 
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sidered  legislation  which  has  profound 
effects  on  the  lives  of  older  persons.  Last 
year  it  passed  legislation  increasing  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  20  percent,  and 
we  have  now  passed  major  legislation,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  which  goes  a  long 
way  toward  filling  the  gaps  between  the 
social  security  provisions  and  the  aid  said 
programs  government  can  provide  to  al- 
low older  citizens  to  live  with  dignity  and 
self-sufficiency.  However,  because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problems  of  aging, 
I  believe  we  require  a  special  committee 
which  can  centralize  information  and 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  on  the  problems 
of  aging.  As  it  now  stands,  there  are  mini- 
mally eight  committees  which  consider 
legislation  directly  affecting  programs  for 
the  aging.  These  are  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Post  Office  smd  Civil  Service — Retirement 
and  Employee  Benefits  Subcommittee, 
Veterans  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Appropriations — ^Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  programs 
which  affect  the  aging  are  tucked  away 
in  legislation  considered  by  all  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House. 

Because  of  these  divisions,  it  Is  difficult 
for  any  of  us  to  get  a  clear  impression 
of  the  operation  of  programs  and  more 
Important,  the  possible  shortcomings  of 
overlapping  of  programs  produced  by 
committees  with  different  jurisdictions. 

At  a  point  in  our  history  when  we  have 
become  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  be 
fiscally  responsible  and  to  spend  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  wisely,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  Important  mission  than  to  develop 
legislation  for  our  deserving  elderly 
which  would  be  effective  in  anticipat- 
ing the  interrelationship  of  the  problems 
of  an  Increasing  proportion  of  this  coim- 
try's  population.  Such  a  committee  could 
not  only  provide  information  and  serv- 
ices to  standing  committees,  but  it  could 
also  apply  Itself  to  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  broad  sweep  of  legislation  for  the 
aging.  It  could  make  periodic  reports  on 
topics  of  general  interest  in  this  area, 
and  it  could  examine  and  work  for  the 
implementation  of  recommendations 
coming  out  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  which  has  stimulated  and 
set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  debate. 

This  year,  as  we  consider  bills  which 
affect  the  lives  of  people  over  65,  and 
niillions  more  Americans,  now  approach- 
ing the  age  of  retirement,  we  have  no 
rational  system  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  evaluating  their  potential 
effects  on  the  people  they  are  designed  to 
affect,  nor  can  we  tell  how  they  really 
mesh  with  legislation  we  have  passed  or 
considered,  or  legislation  we  have  passed 
which  takes  effect  at  a  later  time.  If  we 
are  to  do  our  job  more  effectively,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  for  us  to  consider 
Mr.  Randall's  and  my  resolution.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  a  commitment  to  oiu* 
senior  citizens  will  join  Congressman 
Bill  Randall  and  I  in  supporting  this 
resolution  which  can  benefit  so  greatly 
those  who  are  undoubtedly  this  Nation's 
greatest  but  most  undervalued  asset. 


ROLE  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time,  Inc., 
sponsored  its  50th  amniversary  diimer  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  31,  at 
which  several  of  our  eminent  Members 
spoke.  The  editor-in-chief,  Hedley  Dono- 
van, outlined  the  objectives  of  the  Time, 
Inc.,  "Role  of  Congress"  project,  and  I 
enter  it  in  the  Record  today : 
Role  of  Conosess 

Mr.  Donovan.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  would 
you  rise,  please?  The  invocation  wUl  be  given 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Rev. 
D.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson. 

Reverend  Elson.  Let  us  pray. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  ovir  God.  we  thanlc 
you  for  this  land  that  Thou  has  given  us  for 
our  heritage,  for  the  heroes'  valor,  the  pa- 
triots' devotion,  the  toil  of  hand  and  brain, 
that  have  brought  us  to  this  hour. 

To  Thee,  we  give  thanks  for  our  servant, 
Henry  Luce  for.  his  goodly  heritage  and 
family  and  training,  for  his  dedication  to 
Thee  and  to  this  country,  for  his  lofty  Ideals 
and  exacting  standards,  his  executive  skUls. 
his  literary  talents,  for  his  shaping  of  human 
destiny  and  his  unfailable  faith  in  the  vision 
of  a  new  world  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
God. 

We  pause  this  night  to  remember  before 
Thee,  thy  servant.  John  Stennls. 

Surround  him  with  healing  ministry  and 
grant  to  him  an  awareness  of  Thy  nearness. 

Now,  make  sacred  our  associations  about 
these  tables  this  night  enriching  our  lives, 
blessing  our  food  and  keeping  us  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  others.  In  the  Redeemer's 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Scott, 
members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests  from  the  Executive  Branch,  coequal 
guests,  of  course  ladies  and  gentlemen : , 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  most  warmly 
for  meeting  here  with  us  this  evening.  I  hope 
it  doesn't  strike  you  as  presumptuous  for 
TIME  to  come  down  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, to  move  in  on  your  city,  and  assume 
the  prlvUege  of  giving  a  dinner  In  honor  of 
the  Cong^ss. 

The  truth  Is  we  think  of  this  also  as  our 
city,  and  we  think  of  the  Congress  with 
pride  and  hope  as  Americans  and  with  a 
lively  curiosity  as  jovu-nallsts.  We  think  of 
the  Congress  as  our  Congress. 

As  we  begin  our  program  this  evening,  may 
I  express  my  thanks,  too,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dr.  S.  DU- 
lon  Ripley,  and  to  Mr.  Marvin  Sadlk.  the 
director  of  the  National  Portrait  OaUery,  for 
allowing  us  the  use  of  this  noble  hall. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  week  a  couple  of  ri- 
diculously young  men.  Henry  Luce,  age  24, 
and  Briton  Hadden,  age  24,  were  putting  to- 
gether the  semi-final  dummy,  or  mockup, 
of  a  little  paper  they  proposed  to  call  "Time, 
The  Weekly  Newsmagazine."  Well,  there  had 
been  some  problems  about  the  credit  rating 
of  what  the  young  men  were  already  calling 
Time  Inc.;  nobody  had  gotten  any  days  off 
for  two  or  three  months;  the  office  was  un- 
heated  over  the  weekends;  there  were  stren- 
uous editorial  argvtments.  But  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
did  appear,  dated  March  3,  1923. 

The  cover  story  In  that  first  issue  of  Time — 
and  the  cover  story  was  an  important  Journal- 
istic Invention  in  itself — was  on  "Uncle"  Joe 
Cannon  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cannon  was  no  longer  Speaker  in  1923  and. 
in  fact,  was  retiring  from  politics  that  year. 
For  their  first  cover  story  the  young  editors 
could,  of  course,  have  treated  the  whole 
world  as  brand-new  territory — they  might 
have  chosen  the  King  of  England  for  their 
first  cover  story,  or  the  Pope,  or  Mary  Pick- 


for.  or  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  General  Pershing 
or  Marshal  Foch  or  Marshal  Hlndenburg  (that 
would  have  been  likely  to  bring  in  a  little 
maU)  or  Lenin  (that  might  have  brought  In 
some  mall,  too)  or  Jack  Dempsey  or  Babe 
Ruth — but  they  narrowed  it  down  to  a  choice 
between  President  Harding  or  Joe  Cannon 
of  the  House,  and  they  chose  Cannon. 

That  cover  story  was  the  first  of  160  cover 
stories  that  Time  has  published  on  members 
of  Congress  over  these  60  years,  the  most 
recent  on  January  15.  1973.  During  these 
same  50  years,  by  the  way,  there  have  been  67 
cover  stories  about  Presidents.  The  souvenir 
book  at  your  places  this  evening  has  a  few 
sentences  from  each  of  these  congressional 
cover  stories,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  in 
these  quick  portraits  a  touch  of  valid  his- 
tory, some  interesting  memories  and  re- 
minders, and  maybe  a  surprise   or  two. 

We  at  Time  Inc.  have  had  a  long  and 
close  professional  Involvement  with  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  In  the  pages  of  Time,  the 
Weekly  Newsmagazine,  but  in  Life  and  For- 
tune, and  once  in  a  whUe  even  in  Sports 
Illustrated,  also  in  some  of  the  books  we 
have  published,  and  In  film,  radio  and  TV 
programming  that  we  have  had  a  hand  in. 

When  it  came  to  the  50th  anniversary  of 
our  company,  we  thought  we  should  do  some 
work  as  well  as  some  celebrating.  As  a  special 
Journalistic  assignment,  we  chose  "The  Role 
of  Congress"  with  particvUar  focus  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  1973  and  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  And  still  more  specifically,  we 
have  been  inquiring  whether  the  legislative 
role  is  eroding,  and  the  executive  role  is  ex- 
panding in  a  way  that  throws  the  American 
system  fundamentally  and  perhaps  danger- 
ously out  of  balance. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  held  four  meetings 
on  this  theme.  In  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles and  Boston,  with  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, academic  scholars  and  Time  Inc.  edi- 
tors taking  part.  You  have  aU  been  mailed 
a  working  notebook  summarizing  those  dis- 
cussions. 

We  hesird  a  very  striking  variety  of  opinion 
at  these  four  meetings  on  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  what  might  be  done 
about  It.  but  there  was  one  opinion  we  did 
not  hear.  Nobody  wanted  to  stand  up  and 
say  the  Congress  Is  working  Just  the  way  it 
was  Intended  to;  nobody  argued  that  the  re- 
lationship with  the  President  is  exactly  right. 
Nobody  said  everything  is  just  fine. 

Senator  RibicolT,  who  has  had  some  execu- 
tive experience  as  well  as  legislative,  said  at 
our  Boston  meeting  that  every  President  he 
has  known  comes  sooner  or  later  to  regard 
Congress  as  a  pain  in  the  neck.  In  Los  An- 
geles, Congressman  Morris  TJdall  said:  "If 
there  was  one  thing  that  haunted  the  found- 
ing fathers  200  years  ago,  it  was  the  fear  of 
concentrated  power."  But,  starting  with  the 
Depression  and  World  War  n,  be  said,  we 
have  been  "sidetracked  from  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances." 

Senator  Packwood  said  our  Government  Is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  "executive  mon- 
archy"; the  Congress  seems  to  be  turning 
Into  the  vetoing  body,  not  always  making  its 
vetoes  stick,  but  with  all  policy  initiation 
passing  to  the  White  House.  My  colleague. 
Nell  MacNeil,  Time's  senior  congressional 
correspondent  for  the  past  16  years,  said  It 
may  be  necessary  to  stuff  a  Congressman  and 
put  him  in  the  Smithsonian  so  future  gen- 
erations will  know  what  this  creature  looked 
like. 

I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley  has  yet 
responded  to  this  suggestion. 

But  Neil  MacNell  who  is  a  student  of  the 
19th  century  congresses  as  well  as  the  20th. 
also  thinks  that  the  individual  caliber  of  the 
Individual  men  and  women  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress may  be  higher  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  So  you  surely  have  much  to  buUd  on 
here.  And  my  colleague  Max  Ways  writing  in 
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the  January  Issue  of  FORTUNE,  reminds  us 
that  the  U.S.  Congress,  with  all  Its  difficulties 
and  shortcomings  Is  still  In  many  respects 
the  strongest  parliament  In  the  world.  Its 
weakness  is  relative  to  the  tremendous  ac- 
cretion of  power  around  the  presidency  In 
the  past  40  years,  and  Its  Inadequacy  Is  rela- 
tive to  the  complex  needs  and  stresses  and 
opportunities  of  our  society  In  the  1970s. 

The  underlying  question,  as  we  see  It  In 
our  publications,  Is  whether  at  the  highest 
level  of  national  government  this  country 
still  sees  a  place  for  collective  wisdom,  drawn 
from  the  Judgments  and  Insights  of  many 
people — even  as  many  as  533  people — as  well 
as  for  the  centralized.  Individual  decision 
making  that  Is  also  essential  In  our  system. 

We  In  Time,  Inc.,  In  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress can  make  a  more  meaningful  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  public  policy,  do 
not  consider  ourselves  to  be  attacking  the 
presidency  as  an  Institution,  or  any  particu- 
lar Presidents,  past  or  present.  Nor  do  we 
approach  our  Inquiry  as  spectators  at  a 
sporting  contest  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches,  rooting  for  one  side  or 
the  other  and  keeping  a  box  score  on  who  Is 
momentarily  ahead.  It  Is  more  serious  than 
that. 

In  each  of  the  modern  presidencies,  no 
matter  what  the  party  line-up  or  the  per- 
sonal temperament  or  background  of  the 
President,  a  situation  seems  to  come  sooner 
or  later  in  which  the  White  House  is  Isolated 
from  congressional  advice.  The  voice  of  Con- 
gress may.  In  fact,  be  muted  by  Its  own  In- 
stitutional shortcomings.  But  our  magazines 
believe  the  abilities  and  experience  that  are 
assembled  In  the  Congress  have  much  more 
to  contribute  to  the  public  well-being  than 
is  now  realized.  That  is  our  bias,  as  Journal- 
ists and  citizens.  That  Is  our  ax  to  grind. 

President  Nixon  begins  bis  second  term 
with  a  spectacular  election  landslide  Just  be- 
hind him.  The  Congress  also  has  a  mandate, 
as  TIME  pointed  out  In  our  cover  stofy  of 
January  15.  since  80%  of  all  the  Incumbent 
Senators  seeking  re-election  did  get  re- 
elected, as  did  96%  of  the  Representatives. 
And  Congress  and  President  face  each  other, 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade, 
with  freedom  from  the  dlvlslveness  of  Viet 
Mam. 

It  Is  the  93rd  Congress  and  the  94th,  of 
course,  that  will  carry  us  up  to  1976  and  the 
200th  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence. What  a  wonderful  thing  It  would  be 
If  the  93rd  and  the  94th — I  assume  you  will 
all  be  back — could  be  dedicated  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  a  truly  coequal 
branch  of  our  Government.  And  what  a 
wonderful  thing  If  President  Nixon,  who 
himself  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  who  so  often  affirms  his  faith  In 
fundamental  American  values  and  Institu- 
tions, were  to  devote  some  large  part  of  his 
concern  to  this  same  question. 

For  1976.  and  all  that  ought  to  mean  to 
us,  what  could  be  a  more  fitting  witness  to 
the  democratic  ideal  than  a  Congress — 535 
men  and  women,  a  good  resounding  number 
of  outstanding  people,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple— that  had  become  a  Congress  truly  capa- 
ble of  policy  initiatives. 

We  do  need  a  strong  presidency,  and  strong 
Presidents.  And  we  also  need  a  presidency 
capable  of  deriving  strength  from  a  strong 
Congress. 

Let  me  touch  on  one  last  point,  before  I 
present  our  distinguished  speakers,  a  point 
about  Congress  and  the  press.  Henry  Luce 
once  wrote:  "Human  interest  is  not  only  the 
most  Interesting  kind  of  news.  It  is  also  the 
truest,  i.e.,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  way 
events  actually  happen." 

And  he  recalled  that  Time's  Journalism 
began  by  being  deeply  Interested  In  people, 
as  individuals  who  were  making  history,  or  a 
small  part  of  it,  from  week  to  week.  We  tried 
to  make  our  readers  see  and  hear  and  even 


smell  these  people  as  part  ^f  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  Ideas. 

As  those  150  Time  cover  stbrles,  and  many 
other  articles  In  Ttane  and  dur  other  publl' 
cations    show,    our    magaziaes    have    been 
deeply   Interested   In   members   of   Congress 


April 


12,  1973 

at  the  area 


additions  to  the  eooxKooy 

In  a  variety  of  industrial  and  mechanical 

positions.  [ 

Without  NIER,  Klricwoo^  would  not 
have  such  a  pr(«ram.  If  NI^  is  not  con- 
as  people,  and  as  personalltie$  through  whom     tinued,    they   will   have  toTcurtail   and 


and  around   whom  Journallfcm  can  convey 
some  of  the  realities  of  govei  nment  and  na 
tlonal  policy.  But  it  must  bn  admitted  that 
535  members  of  the   Congress  are  a  much 
more  diSuse  and  difficult  si  bject  than  the 
one  man  in  the  Oval  Office.  And  I  must  ad- 
mit that  at  least  a  few  of    ;hose  150  cover 
stories  got  there  because  the  Senator  or  Con 
gressman  was  running  for  ]  'resident,  or  at 
least  was  suspected  of  havt  jg  some  Inten 
tlons  along  that  line. 

Some  of  the  problems  ani  procedures  of 
Congre&s  may  simply  defy  ireatment  by  a 
Journalism  of  personalities.   Luce   also  re 


eventually  eliminate  this  type  of  train- 
ing. Some  of  their  equipment  is  now  30 
years  old  or  more,  and  it  must  be  re- 
placed. The  equipment  is  in  use  from 
7:30  in  the  morning  imtil  il  o'clock  at 
night.  If  newer  equipment  |s  not  made 
available  imder  the  continued  NIER 
loan,  the  college  cannot  afford  to  replace 
it.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  thd  House  will 
take  the  necessary  step  today  to  continue 
this  worthwhile  program  by  passing  the 


minded  his  editors  there  ^  times  when     amendment  imder  dlscussio|i.  It  is  hard 

to  imagine   a  more  productive   use  of 
Government  resources. 


"you  really  have  to  work  to  make  the  Im- 
portant Interesting  Capital  "I",  Important; 
Capital  'I',  Interesting."  Harr  r  Luce  was  very 
partial  to  capital  letters. 

But  it  is  work,  I  think  tllat  can  be  very 
rewarding,  for  Journalism  an  1  for  our  coun- 
try. So  If  I  had  a  60th  birthd  ly  resolution  to 
offer  on  behalf  of  Time  Inc ,  so  far  as  o\ir 
coverage  of  the  Congress  i$  concerned,  it 
would  be  that  we  might  bfoaden  Journal- 
ism's star  system,  discover  Aew  stars,  cele- 
brate more  stars,  and  work  still  harder  at 
telling  the  stories  that  doni  always  resolve 
around  a  star. 

Joiurnallsm  has  been  a  bomewhat  em- 
battled profession  these  past  Jew  years.  1  sus- 
pect that  state  of  affairs  W II  continue  for 
at  least  the  next  four  years,  perhaps  longer. 
I  hope  we,  the  press,  can  lean  i  to  listen  with- 
out self-righteousness  and  vt  Ithout  panic  to 
a  certain  amount  of  crit  clsm — some  of 
which  is  well  merited — and  that  we  might 
even  benefit  from  it. 

The  freedom  of  the  press!  does  not  exist 
Just  so  it  will  be  fun  to  b4  a  Journalist — 
though.  Incidentally,  it  is  fu  q.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  exists  to  serve  t  free  people,  to 
help  keep  them  free. 

James  Madison  wrote  lonA  sigo:  "Knowl- 
edge will  forever  govern  Ign  srance  and  the 
people  who  mean  to  be  theli  own  governors 
must  arm  themselves  with  tl  e  power  knowl- 
edge gives.  A  popular  government  without 
popular  information  or  the  c  eans  of  acquir- 
ing It,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  'arce  or  tragedy 
or  perhaps  both." 


MIDDLE 


aiDUSTRIAL  EQUIPME  «T  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten:  pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou  5e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cthjver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Spea|er,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  rest  >rlng  $1.8  mil- 
lion for  the  national  im  ustrlal  equip- 
ment reserve.  The  reasons  for  support  of 
this  program  are  many,  and  they  have 
been  convincingly  explain  ;d  by  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois  and  oi  hers.  I  would 
like  to  supplement  these  a  rguments  with 
a  specific  example  from  m  y  own  district. 

Kirkwood  Community  C  jllege  in  Cedar 
Rapids  has  been  partici  sating  in  the 
NIER  program  for  9  yeais.  It  has  been 
a  boon  to  the  entire  comniunity.  At  least 
one  local  industry  loca«d  in  Cedar 
Rapids  in  large  part  be<ause  of  these 
training  facilities.  During  his  time  about 
60  to  70  students  per  y<  ar  have  been 
trained  or  have  upgraded  their  skills  in 
the  Kirkwood  shops  on  eqi  ipment  loaned 
imder  NIER.  They  have  b<  come  valuable 


THE  SITUATION  IN 
EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houje,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.       J 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drift  of  events  in  the  Middle  East  is  dis- 
turbing and  ominous.  Recent  actions  of 
violence  may  well  lead  to  more  serious 
hostilities  in  the  near  futilre.  What  is 
particvaarly  tragic  about  recent  events 
in  Khartoum,  Cyprus,  and  Beirut  is  that 
most  people  here  have  come  to  expect 
such  acts  as  commonplace:  action  and 
reaction,  terrorism,  reprisal  and  revenge 
are  almost  synonymous  with  the  Arab- 
Israeli  scene.  And  around  the  comer,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, frustrated  by  its  decreasing  op- 
tions at  home  and  abroad]  may  resort 
to  some  military  action  in  Sinai. 

For  the  last  several  yearsTmany  have 
suggested  that  the  situatioi^  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  improving  and  that  if  it  were 
not  for  a  few  desperate  individuals,  every- 
thing could  be  settled.  It  ^as  also  been 
a  thesis  that  peace  was  gaining  momen- 
tum and  that  the  continued  existence  of 
a  cease-fire  along  the  Suez  Canal  is  evi- 
dence of  such  momentum.  Tfhere  may  be 
some  truth  in  these  assertions,  but  it  is 
equally  valid  that  violence  has  a  momen- 
tum too,  and  that  today  th(  i  momentum 
is  on  the  upswing. 

There  remains  today  an  urgent  need 
for  diplomatic  action  on  al.  fronts,  be- 
fore large  scale  hostilities  iire  renewed. 
The  United  States  must  con  inue  to  con- 
demn, in  no  imcertain  term ;,  all  sorts  of 
violence.  The  memories  of  two  front- 
line American  diplomats,  sliiin  in  Khar- 
toum just  over  a  month  ago,  will  be  as 
well  served  by  new  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  end  the  no  war-no  pea:e  stalemate 
as  by  viewing  efforts  to  fl  ish  out  ter- 
rorist leaders  as  a  panacea  Tor  the  Mid- 
dle East's  current  ills. 

Terrorism  must  be  stopped  and  peace 
talks  must  begin.  We,  as  Americans, 
should  be  undertaking  maj  >r  efforts  on 
the  diplomatic  front  with  t  le  hope  that 
some  negotiations  between  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, and  Egypt,  direct  or  ndirect,  can 
begin  before  the  cease-fire  e  dsting  along 
the  Suez  Canal  fades. 
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ALHAMBRA  ORDER  OP  DEMOLAY 
WORKS  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  foi  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  efforts  of  the  Alham- 
bra  chapter  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 
About  a  year  ago,  the  young  men  of  De- 
Molay decided  to  do  something  positive 
toward  improving  the  world  around  us. 

Master  Councilor  Gene  Erickson  be- 
gan a  series  of  recycling  and  general 
clean-up  projects  which,  during  the  last 
9  months,  have  resulted  in  the  recycling 
of  over  26,000  pounds  of  glass,  aluminum, 
and  newspaper,  and  the  cleaning  up  of 
several  local  streets  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  and  the  Mojave  Desert. 

In  recognition  of  their  efforts,  the 
group  was  honored  in  February  with  a 
cover  photo  on  the  international  De- 
Molay magazine  and  a  full-page  story 
with  additional  pictures.  This  publica- 
tion is  received  by  over  46,000  DeMolays 
and  advisors  in  all  50  States  and  Canada 
and  several  coimtries  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Al- 
hambra  Order  of  DeMolay  for  its  most 
successful  and  valuable  program.  This 
dedicated  group  of  young  men  certainly 
deserves  our  thanks.  It  is  efforts  such  as 
theirs  that  are  necessary  not  only  to 
make  a  physical  improvement  in  the 
world  we  live  in,  but  also  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  ecology  and  the  reali- 
zation that  we  must  preserve  our  en- 
vironment. 


CAMBODIA.  BOMBING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
that  the  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
bomb  Cambodia,  we  violate  the  January 
cease-fire  agreement,  the  Paris  accords 
signed  in  March,  and  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  told  that  we  bomb  because 
Hanoi  is  violating  the  cease-fire — ^but 
when  have  two  wrongs  made  right? 

We  bomb  Cambodia  to  prop  up  the 
hated  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam; 
and  the  administration's  frantic  scurry- 
ing to  find  justifications  for  the  bombing 
cannot  obscure  that  fact.  If  we  have  any 
respect  for  the  agreement  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer secured,  we  in  Congress  must 
demand  that  the  United  States  fulfill  its 
own  part  of  the  bargain.  We  must  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  stop  its  il- 
legal violation  of  this  Paris  accord,  ar- 
ticle 4  of  which  reads: 

The  parties  to  this  Act  solemnly  recognize 
and  strictly  respect  the  fundamental  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  I.e., 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  unity  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Vietnam  as  well  as  the 
right  of  the  South  Vitenamese  people  to  self- 
determination.  The  parties  to  this  Act  shall 
strictly  respect  the  agreement  and  the  proto- 
cols (signed  January  27,  1973)  by  refraining 
from  any  action  at  variance  with  their  pro- 
visions." 


Further,  article  8  reads: 

The  parties  to  this  act  acknowledge  the 
commitment  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
to  respect  the  Independence,  sovereignty, 
unity,  territorial  Integrity,  and  neutrality  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  stipulated  in  the 
agreement,  agree  also  to  respect  them  and  to 
refrain  from  any  action  at  variance  with 
them. 

How  can  we  possibly  claim  to  be  living 
up  to  this  agreement,  while  our  B-52's 
bomb  Cambodia  more  heavily  than  ever 
before  during  the  whole  war's  course? 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  Friedheim 
now  tells  us  that  the  B-52  bombers  are 
directing  their  air  strikes  against  Com- 
munist storage  areas,  to  blunt  the  fiow  of 
supplies  into  South  Vietnam.  The  admin- 
istration has  also  warned  Russia  and 
China  not  to  send  new  arms  to  Hanoi,  but 
Mr.  Friedheim  now  says,  "I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  firm  knowledge"  that 
either  Russia  or  China  has  actually 
shipped  new  arms  to  Hanoi  since  the 
cesise-fire.  The  best  intelligence  estimate 
available,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  Foreign  Service,  is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  bringing  enough  men 
and  supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
to  moimt  a  major  offensive  in  the  near 
future.  So  what  is  the  bombing  aU  about? 

Defense  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson 
has  said  that  "the  objective  is  to  support 
the  Cambodian  Government  in  its  effort 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire."  So  once 
again  we  are  bombing  to  make  peace. 
Secretary  Richardson  also  admitted, 
however,  that  the  collapse  of  the  U.S.- 
supported  Lon  Nol  government  would 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  viability 
of  the  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Richardson  also  said,  with 
colossal  obfuscation,  "It  may  be  that 
North  Vietnam  is  simultaneously  moving 
down  two  tracks — one  that  could  involve 
more  war,  the  other  that  could  involve  a 
real,  stable,  and  enduring  peace" — and 
that  the  U.S.  interest  is  to  "try  to  help 
shimt  them  onto  the  track  of  peace." 
That  game  plan,  we  now  hear,  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  invasion  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  into  Cambodia,  with 
U.S.  air  cover. 

Virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  air  and  naval 
units  that  were  in  Southeast  Asia  before 
the  cease-fire  are  still  at  bases  in  Thai- 
land, Guam,  and  on  four  aircraft  car- 
riers in  nearby  waters. 

The  stage  is  set  for  major  reescala- 
tion  of  the  war  that  has  never  ended. 
Is  the  Congress  going  to  permit  this?  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  will,  when  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  repeatedly 
proclaim  an  intense  desire  to  be  finally 
finished  with  intervention  in  Asian  af- 
fairs. We  must  press  at  once  for  passage 
of  legislation,  such  as  my  bill  H.R.  5821, 
requiring  congressional  authorization  for 
reinvolvement  of  American  forces  in  In- 
dochina; and  H.R.  3578,  which  would  end 
all  military  involvement  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  nations  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Nixon's  military  action  in  Cam- 
bodia was  declared  "utterly  without  con- 
stitutional foimdation"  by  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School  and  Raoul 
Berger  of  Hai-vard  Law  School,  whose 
opinions  were  backed  by  former  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenback.  They 
testified  yesterday  before  the  Senate  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  in  support  of 
legislation  defining  and  restricting  the 
war  powers  of  the  President.  Sixty  Sen- 
ators have  cosponsored  such  legislation. 

We  in  the  House  can  do  no  less  if  we 
are  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as  we  are 
sworn  to  do. 

Furthermore,  the  Cornell  Air  War 
Study  estimates  that  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia  is  costing  U.S.  taxpayers  $4>/2 
million  a  day.  This  is  based  on  public  re- 
ports that  140  fighter-bomber  sorties  oc- 
cur each  day,  plus  60  B-52  raids.  How 
does  Mr.  Nixon  dare  to  veto  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill,  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  program?  How 
does  he  dare  withhold  funds  and  propose 
to  cut  appropriations  for  programs  that 
help  our  veterans,  our  imemployed,  our 
young  people,  our  children,  our  senior 
citizens?  How  does  he  dare  to  call  such 
help  too  costly — and  then  single- 
handedly,  without  even  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress,  spend  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day  to  kill  Asians  in 
their  own  country? 


PUNISH  THE  GUN  WIELDING 
CRIMINAL 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  providing  additional  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  of  violence  subject  to 
Federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  identical  to 
a  bill  I  sponsored  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  predictable,  in  the  wake  of  the 
outrageous  shooting  of  Senator  Stennis 
on  January  30,  that  we  would  be  deluged 
once  £igain  with  a  wave  of  antigun  sen- 
timent. The  Washington  Post,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  the  New  York 
Times  among  others,  sounded  the  old 
familiar  call  against  arms;  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  in  both  chambers 
responded  with  the  usual  range  of  pro- 
posals. National  gim  registration,  na- 
tional licensing  of  all  gim  owners,  out- 
lawing the  sale  of  handguns,  forbidding 
the  possession  of  handguns  altogether — 
take  your  pick;  the  arsenal  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  1968  and  today  we 
have  proposals  floating  around  of  almost 
any  degree  of  restriction  on  the  ability 
of  a  citizen  to  purchase  or  own  a  gun. 

From  too  many  of  the  people  who  re- 
act so  immediately  to  every  sensational 
shooting  with  harsh  antigun  proposals 
we  hear  very  little  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Nation's  judiciary  and 
its  handling  of  convicted  criminals.  It  is 
an  attitude  we  have  become  well  ac- 
quainted with.  It  goes  something  like 
this:  Crime  and  violence  are  intolerable; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be 
vengeful  toward  the  man  responsible.  A 
long  sentence  might  damage  his  chances 
for  rehabilitation. 

The  people  who  argue  this  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  in  a  quandary.  They  want 
a  safe  and  secure  society,  but  they  also 
want  to  be  kind  and  sympathetic  to 
criminals.  Therefore,  they  are  in  con- 
stant search  of  some  regulatory  scheme 
which    will,    in    effect,    protect    these 
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criminals  against  themselves.  Gun  con- 
trol for  them  is  a  perfect  example.  By 
making  it  difficult  or  Impossible  to  ac- 
quire a  gun,  they  hope  the  problem  will 
go  away. 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  such  a  back- 
door approach  to  crime  control  is  that 
everybody  ends  up  being  punished — not 
just  the  criminals.  Regulatory  schemes 
are  universal  in  application,  and  all  of 
them  force  the  citizen  to  surrender  some 
measure  of  freedom.  The  greatest  bur- 
den inevitably  falls  upon  the  conscien- 
tious, decent  people  who  abide  by  the 
law.  As  for  the  criminals,  there  is  little 
in  history  to  lead  us  to  think  we  can 
prevent  them  from  getting  their  hands 
on  anything  with  which  to  commit 
crime,  including  guns.  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  when  the  criminals  feel 
they  need  not  worry  too  much  about  the 
consequences  of  commiting  a  criminal 
act. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  once 
again  propose  this  bill.  Primarily,  it 
goes  after  the  repeater  criminal.  The 
present  law,  as  contained  In  section  924 
(c)  of  the  Gim  Control  Act,  provides 
that  any  person  committing  a  Federal 
felony  while  armed  may  be  sentenced  to 
a  prison  term  of  from  1  to  10  years  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offense.  The  second 
time  around,  the  man  can  get  from  2 
to  25  years.  My  bUl  would  leave  the 
penalty  for  a  first-time  offender  as  it 
is,  but  would  provide  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  of  25  years  for  a  repeater. 

I  see  no  reason  for  lenient  treatment 
for  the  gun-carrying  criminal  who  has 
gone  out  and  committed  the  same  crime 
twice.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has 
proved  at  that  point  he  ought  to  be  put 
away  for  a  long  time  for  the  protection 
of  society.  I  reserve  my  sympathies  for 
his  victim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  a  gun  control 
bUl.  It  is  not  designed  to  create  diffi- 
culties and  harassment  for  the  public 
at  large.  It  does  not  create  any  addi- 
tions to  the  bureaucracy  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  some  sweeping,  costly  regu- 
latory system.  It  does  not  penalize 
American  sportsmen  and  those  citizens 
who  need  firearms  for  the  protection  of 
person  and  property.  The  proposal  is 
aimed  solely  and  altogether  at  the  gun- 
wielding  criminal.  For  that  reason.  It 
will  find  scant  favor  with  those  in  the 
anti-gun  movement.  However,  I  hope 
that  here  In  the  House  objectivity  and 
sanity  will  ultimately  prevail  and  that 
this  bill  will  be  promptly  considered  and 
passed.  Society  should  punish  the  gun 
wielding  criminal,  not  the  law  abiding 
w^eapons  owner. 


A  PARMER'S  REPLY  TO  THE  HIGH- 
CX)ST-OP-POOD  QUESTION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  sent  to  me  the  follow- 
ing remarks  stating  the  farmers'  side  of 
the  present  wsige-price  controversy.  I 
believe  these  remarks  will  be  of  Interest 
to  other  Members  of  Congress,  who  may 


have  heard  from  their  c  >nstituents  on 
this  matter. 

Dear  Sis  :  Since  you  are  so  :oncemed  about 
keeping  the  public  Informed  on  the  consum- 
ers' side  of  this  so  called  cost  i-of -living  story, 
do  you  have  the  guts  to  tell  the  farmers'  side 
of  this  same  story?  Why  dc  n't  you  get  out 
and  investigate  the  farm  si  le  of  this  same 
picture  and  be  Just  as  qulclc  to  tell  that  side 
of  it  and  tell  it  like  It  really  Is! 

While  we  will  admit  farn .  prices  has  In- 
creased by  about  25%  the  past  year,  and 
union  wages  has  risen  only  6.8%,  what  has 
food  prices  done  at  the  fan  \  level  over  the 
past  twenty-five  years  as  con  pared  to  wages? 

The  farmers'  net  retuma  are  about  the 
same  today  as  they  were  t'  ?enty-flve  years 
ago  on  the  average.  Would  he  wtige  earner 
work  today  for  what  he  or  sh  ;  received  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  NO! 

The  people  have  been  al  ile  to  piirchase 
cheap  food  for  so  many  year  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  purchase  so  many  extra 
luxuries  such  as  campers,  <  toats,  lake  cot- 
tages, all  for  those  nice  w  >ekend  outings, 
that  now  that  food  prices  lave  come  Into 
perspective  with  other  prices  we  are  hearing 
a  national  outcry  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
Cheap  food  prices  have  enab  ed  many  people 
to  buy  larger  homes  and  thd  third  car  even 
though  there  may  only  be  tv  o  drivers  In  the 
family.  Many  of  these  add^d  luxuries  are 
priced  far  beyond  their  Incoi  ae  and  are  pur- 
chased "a  dollar  down  and  a  few  dollars  a 
week".  Many  people  have  t  »elr  pay  checks 
spent  to  the  last  cent  even  before  they  re- 
ceive It.  With  the  increas  ng  food  prices 
many  people  are  finding  th«  Ir  "lux\iry  bud- 
get" a  little  strained!  Most  farmers  cannot 
afford  all  of  these  luxuries  ac  d  in  many  cases 
he  or  his  wife  or  both  have  taken  on  a  sec- 
ond Job  Just  to  hold  on  f<  r  another  .year, 
hoping  the  next  year  will  le  a  better  one. 
The  farmer  would  much  ratt  er  J\ist  farm  his 
ground  and  leave  the  other  Job  to  some- 
one else,  if  he  could  make  e  ids  meet  finan- 
cially. 

When  the  farmer  decided  to  cut  beck  on 
food  production  and  thus  Is  :rease  food  cost 
(It  is  a  basic  system  In  our  nation — that  of 
supply  and  demand)  so  th  it  be  could  re- 
ceive a  small  profit,  be  sudd  ^nly  has  become 
a  very  evil,  unjust,  and  unco  islderate  person 
because  supply  has  fallen  ihort  and  retail 
prices  have  Indeed  risen.  No\  •  John  Q.  Public 
Is  having  trouble  meeting  a,  1  of  his  install- 
ment payments  and  who  li  to  blame,  the 
farmer  and  businessman ! 

Now  lets  tell  John  Q.  Pu  )lic  part  of  the 
story  as  it  really  is.  While  the  wage  earner 
has  no  capital  Involved  the  fermer  may  have 
anywhere  from  $50,000  to  $i  00,000.  AU  he  is 
asking  Is  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask! 

Most  farmers  have  worked  all  of  their  lives 
and  saved  Just  to  be  able  <  o  own  and  op- 
erate his  farm.  There  Is  mu  ;h  more  to  this 
farm  operation  than  loadljg  the  finished 
livestock  or  harvested  grain  onto  a  truck  and 
moving  It  to  the  market  w^ere  he  receives 
what  Is  being  paid,  not  wt  at  he  is  asking 
as  Is  so  often  heard.  The  fa  mer  doesn't  set 
his  prices,  he  Just  takes  wha  t  be  can  get  for 
his  products.  His  hours  are  1  >ng,  most  of  the 
time  from  before  daylight  mtll  after  day- 
light, and  there  isn't  any  overtime  payment 
for  him. 

While  the  farmer  received  the  same  net 
returns  as  those  twenty-fii  e  years  ago  he 
must  purchase  his  needs  au  todays  prices. 
Those  needs  being  the  sami  basic  needs  of 
everyone  plus  his  farming  n<eds  (machinery, 
fertilizer,  feed  supplements,  <  to.) . 

Thank  you  for  letting  u«  tell  a  little  of 
our  side,  the  farmer's  side;  of  this  cost-of- 
living  problem.  The  farmer  cnows  all  about 
the  money  problem  as  be  li  as  lived  with  it 
most  of  his  life  but  he  trie )  to  work  them 
out  himself  not  blaming  the  wage  eaxnar. 


April 


As  everyone  should  see  now 
sides  to  tbis  problem.  It  is  flhally 
Public  who  has  begun  to  get 
and  he  can  be  heard  tar  and 
us  see  to  it  that  both  sides  are 
not  Just  the  consumers'  side. 

lliank  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ROAMN,  IMD. 
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there  are  two 

John  Q. 

a  taste  of  it 

wide!  But  let 

:  nade  public — 


r.  C.  Smith. 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  R.  &  D.  OP 
OUR  ALLIES 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  ami  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rei  aarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  this  is  a  time  of  transition  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Many  olf  the  people 
who  have  served  in  positioris  of  author- 
ity for  the  last  4  years,  and  sometimes 
longer,  are  departing.  Others  are  arriv- 
ing to  take  their  place. 

I  rise  today  not  to  (»mmiit  on  any  of 
the  specific  personnel  changes.  However. 
I  do  want  to  identify  one  element  of  pol- 
icy which  has  been  discemiole  in  the  De- 
partment of  Def«ise  and  inj  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  a^d  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  the  new  leaoers  of  those 
Departments  that  they  giveTattention  to 
that  policy,  in  the  hope  tl^at  they  will 
continue  it  and  strengthen  its  imple- 
mentation in  the  months  ahead. 

The  policy  I  refer  to  has  often  been 
identified  with  John  Volpa  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatiii  and  with 
David  Packard,  the  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  has  been  strongly 
promoted  by  John  Foster ,[  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 
Basically,  the  idea  these  men  put  for- 
ward was  that  the  United  States,  when- 
ever possible,  should  seek] to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  our  allifs  and  part- 
ners in  matters  involving  tiiansportation 
and  military  hardware  development. 
And  they  dealt  with  the  question  of  how 
we  can  take  advantage  of]  foreign  de- 
velopment in  these  areas  without  com- 
promising our  own  requirements  and 
while  still  maintaining  and  even  en- 
hancing our  own  industry's  ability  to 
produce  equipment  and  profride  employ- 
ment for  American  citizei 

Mr.  Packard  once  descrjibed  his  in- 
itiative In  this  area  as  an  [effort  to  in- 
crease "utilization  of  the  copibined  tech- 
nological assets  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies."  In  effect,  he  saw  po  reason  for 
us  to  Incur  the  very  larg<  expense  of 
developing  systems  which  riight  already 
have  been  developed  by  Sur  allies  in 
Western  Europe.  The  leaders  of  the  De- 
fense and  Transportation  Departments 
recognized  that  appropriate  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  utilizihg  each  oth- 
er's research  and  development  could 
mean  not  only  a  sharing  ofl  costs,  which 
is  vitally  important  to  our  Nation  in  this 
time  of  burgeoning  costs  ajid  multiply- 
ing demands,  but  which  also  can  lead  to 
Improvements  in  the  technological  qual- 
ity of  the  systems  which  w«  produce. 

To  accept  this  argument,  one  must  of 
course  accept  the  fact  thst  there  are, 
especially  in  Western  Eunpe,  technol- 
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ogles  which  are  worthy  of  U.S.  attention 
and  adoption.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  Our  technological  assets 
are  abundant,  and  they  continue  to  be 
apparent;  but  there  is  vitality  and  inno- 
vation elsewhere,  especially  among  our 
allies,  which  is  a  matter  of  policy  we 
sought  to  rejuvenate  after  World  War  n. 

In  a  sense,  when  we  import  for  U.S. 
production  foreign  technology  develop- 
ments paid  for  by  others,  we  are  in-port- 
ing  jobs  along  with  the  technology.  And 
is  it  not  time  that  the  United  States 
realize  a  return  on  its  postwar  policy  of 
aid  to  Europe? 

As  an  example,  I  am  aware  of  an  air- 
defense  missile  system  which  was  de- 
veloped in  France  and  is  called  Crotale. 
This  system  serves  a  very  specific  mili- 
tary purpose  in  the  defense  of  fomrard 
areas  against  high-speed  aircraft  in  any 
weather  condition.  Crotale  is  a  system  of 
very  sophisticated  technologies,  and  the 
experts  assure  me  that  it  is  no  less  ex- 
cellent in  its  performance  because  it  was 
developed  outside  the  United  States. 
Crotale  happens  to  be  just  one  of  these 
foreign  systems  which  are  being  exam- 
ined by  our  Defense  Department  under 
the  policy  I  have  been  talking  about.  I 
believe  that  the  Aiiny  and  the  departing 
leaders  of  the  Department  should  be 
praised  for  their  willingness  to  look 
abroad,  in  the  interest  of  security  and 
economy,  to  see  what  might  be  available. 

Another  example  worth  noting  in- 
volves the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. On  January  23  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  annovmced  the 
awai'd  of  a  contract  for  ASR-8  radars  to 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  These  ra- 
dars will  be  produced  in  Florida  and 
create  employment  for  Americans.  Of 
equal  importance,  the  FAA  is  bringing 
to  this  country  the  most  advanced  radar 
technology  in  the  world  at  a  time  when 
aviation  safety  takes  on  growing  im- 
portance. The  FAA,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Administrator,  Alexander  Butter- 
field,  should  be  warmly  commended. 

Returning  to  the  military  side  of  this 
policy,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  will 
want  to  encourage  the  production  of  U.S. 
military  equipment  outside  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  reasons,  eco- 
nomic and  military,  why  under  most  cir- 
cumstances tlie  production  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  must  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  U.S.  industry.  What  we 
can  surely  do,  quite  clearly,  is  bring  to 
this  country,  for  production  in  America, 
those  developments  which  fit  our  re- 
quirements and  so  save  our  precious  de- 
velopment resources  for  other  require- 
ments. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  expor- 
tation of  American  Technology,  and  it 
has  often  been  argued  that  American 
jobs  have  been  exported  along  with  the 
technology.  Yet  one  of  our  strengths  re- 
mains our  ability  to  adapt  and  to  utilize 
the  best  inventions  of  man.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  of  the  sort  I  am  de- 
scribing should  in  fact  lead  to  an  increase 
in  our  production  capacity  and  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  Packard  was  very  clear  in  his 
statement  of  the  policy  of  InternationEil 


cooperation.  He  said  that  we  should  not 
undertake  expensive  government  finan- 
cial development  programs  until  we  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  our  allies  have 
not  already  done  the  required  research 
and  development  work.  I  admire  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  new  leadership  throughout  our 
Government. 


He  Implied  that  business  had  been  "com- 
placent over  the  past  20  or  30  years  in  ac- 
quiescing to  trends  in  government  which 
weaken  our  society  and  our  economy." 


COM^^ERCE  SECRETARY  DENT  SUP- 
PORTS RESTRUCTURE  OF  OEO 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
marks delivered  in  Washington  before  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, Commerce  Secretary  Frederick 
Dent  criticized  the  "poverty  middlemen" 
who  are  currently  so  vocal  in  their  attack 
on  the  administration's  program  to  re- 
structure OEO. 

Mr.  Dent  stated  that  the  President's 
plan  is  "to  get  the  money  directly  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  need  it,  without 
just  filtering  it  through  an  elaborate  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy." 

I  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  Record  : 
(From  th©  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1973] 
Cutback  fob  Poor  Defended  by  Dent — Com- 
merce Chief  Finds  Role  of  "Middleman" 
Reduced 

(By  Edward  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  20. — The  "display  of 
anguish"  over  President  Nixon's  cutbacks  In 
some  social  programs  comes  mainly  from 
"poverty  middlemen"  and  not  the  poor.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  IJent  said 
today. 

In  his  first  major  speech,  the  new  Secretary 
said  that  those  persons  "see  their  roles  as 
well-paid,  publicly  financed  'advisers  to  the 
poor'  being  diminished"  and  that  is  why 
they  protest. 

The  President's  aim,  Mr.  Dent  said,  "is  to 
get  the  money  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  it,  without  first  filtering  it 
through  an  elaborate  government  bureauc- 
racy." He  argued  that  the  new  budget  pro- 
vided substantial  increases  In  such  areas  as 
food  assistance,  health  programs,  cash  bene- 
fits for  the  poor  and  aid  for  the  elderly  by 
comparison  with  various  years  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dent  addressed  the  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives  here  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel. 

"Special  interest  groups  which  have  a 
vested  interest  In  the  Federal  largesse  in- 
volved are  bombarding  the  public  with  sob 
stories  proclaiming  that  each  and  every  pro- 
gram labeled  'antlpoverty'  is  responsible  for 
keeping  the  United  States  from  burning 
down  for  the  last  four  summers,"  he  said. 

"Aside  from  the  ugly,  threatening  implica- 
tions of  such  charges,  they  are  attempting 
to  mislead  the  American  people  on  the  ability 
of  programs  to  perform  effectively  to  help 
the  poor. 

"This  Administration  rejects  the  new 
'trickle  down'  theory  that  if  we  provide  funds 
for  the  antlpoverty  middleman,  benefits  will 
'trickle  down'  to  those  truly  In  need." 

His  main  theme  was  an  appeal  to  business- 
men to  support  the  President  In  "a  wave  of 
action  entirely  responsive  to  the  traditions 
of  our  society,  our  free  enterprise  system,  a 
wave  of  action  away  from  domination  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  concept  of  the  almlghtl- 
ness  of  centralized  power  and  authority  in 
Washington." 


RELIEF  FOR  WORLD  WAR  II 
YUGOSLAV  ALLIES 

(Ml-.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heart  of  virtually  every  American  has 
grieved  in  recent  weeks  at  the  tales  of 
torture,  starvation,  and  overwork  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  repatriated  by  North 
Vietnam.  Both  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese will  long  be  plagued  by  the  acts 
committed  with  savagery  by  the  parties 
to  the  tedious  and  God-forsaken  Viet- 
nam war. 

What  is  perhaps  most  disti-essing. 
however,  is  that  these  events  simply 
add  to  the  long  international  history  of 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  which 
prompted  Dr.  Schweitzer's  bleak  com- 
mentary on  modem  civilization — of 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

I  wish  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recall 
a  group  of  prisoners  who  suffered  in  a 
past  war.  I  speak  of  the  10,000  survivors 
of  the  Royal  Army  of  Yugoslavia  who  in 
1941 — 32  years  ago — resisted  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  their  countiy  and  thereby 
helped  reverse  the  tide  of  Nazi  enslave- 
ment and  domination  of  Europe  by 
frustrating  for  more  than  a  month 
Hitlers  planned  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  Yugoslav  soldiers  apparently 
acted  partly  on  the  basis  of  a  promise 
reportedly  made  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  on  behalf  of  our  Govern- 
ment. That  promise  was  that  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  would  have  a  government 
of  their  choice  after  the  war  if  they 
resisted  the  military  pressure  of  Hitler's 
advancing  military  forces.  The  Potsdam 
Conference  of  1945,  however,  left  that 
pledge  unfulfilled. 

In  April  1941  after  several  months  of 
fighting,  tliese  soldiers  were  defeated 
and  captured  by  Germany.  As  prisoners 
of  war,  they  were  confined  to  various 
prison  camps  and  were  held  for  more 
than  4  years  before  their  liberation  by 
Allied  forces  in  May  1945.  They  elected 
not  to  return  to  their  native  land — by 
then  imder  Communist  domination — 
and  as  a  result  were  deprived  of  their 
nationality  by  the  Tito  government. 

Many  of  these  10,000  men-without-a 
coimtry  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
7,000  of  them  and  their  immediate  sur- 
viving spouses  and  children  are  now  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

I  bring  these  former  POWs  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  for  the  last  year  they  were  held 
by  the  Germans  they  received  no  com- 
pensation for  their  labors  as  stipulated 
by  the  Geneva  agreements  on  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  To  this  day.  the 
German  Government  has  declined  to  pay 
these  ex-POW's  the  wages  and  salaries 
owed  a  further  extraction  of  "repara- 
tions" which  were  specifically  deferred 
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by  the  German  External  Debt  Agreement 
of  1953. 

These  former  POW's  contend,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  payment  of  wages 
mandated  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  ratified  by  Yugoslavia  in  1931 
and  by  Germany  in  1934,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered reparations.  Rather,  they  are 
payments  for  services  required  by  article 
28  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which 
states : 

The  detaining  power  shall  assume  entire 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance,  care, 
treatment,  and  payment  of  wages  of  prison- 
ers of  war  working  for  the  account  of  private 
persons. 

Mr.  George  Radin,  together  with  the 
late  Prof.  George  A.  Pinch  and  Prof. 
William  L.  Griffin,  submitted  a  legal  brief 
to  the  Bonn  government  on  December  2, 
1958,  on  behalf  of  these  POW's  and  their 
immediate  survivors.  That  brief  was  re- 
viewed and  conciu-red  in  by  Prof.  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  the  distinguished  former 
Judge  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  legal  argu- 
ments and  many  appeals,  no  compensa- 
tion for  this  claim  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  German  Government.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  been  requested  by  represen- 
tatives of  these  ex-POW's  and  their 
immediate  survivors  to  introduce  legis- 
lation providing  for  payment  of  their 
claims  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  an  ex 
gratia  basis  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  German  Government  for  reimburse- 
ment for  all  such  compensation. 

The  legal  and  historical  facts  of  this 
claim  are  extremely  complex  and  extend 
rather  far  back  in  time.  Those  legal  and 
historical  facts  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  reevaluated  by  the  Congress 
and  any  needed  revisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion made  before  final  action  is  taken  on 
it.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  which  this  legislation  will 
presumably  be  referred,  I  intend  to  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  the  matter  re- 
ceives full  and  careful  attention  and  re- 
view. 

The  claims  of  these  ex-POW's  are  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans;  they  de- 
serve at  least  a  full  hearing  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  by  the  Congress. 
These  Americans  of  Yugoslav  origin  were 
our  allies.  They  are  now  our  citizens. 
They  fought  courageously  and  with  de- 
termination against  a  common  foe  at  a 
time  when  much  of  Europe  was  under 
Nsizi  domination.  It  was  apparently  an 
unfulfilled  promise  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment that  contributed  to  the  suffer- 
ing these  people  endured.  It  is  now  up 
to  our  Government  to  consider  their 
claim  and.  If  the  facts  merit,  to  take  up 
their  cause  and  provide  them  the  redress 
they  have  been  seeking  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practical  effects  of 
this  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  be,  first, 
to  end  the  long  wait  and  the  lengthy  de- 
lay that  these  individuals  have  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  their  just  compensa- 
tion; and,  second,  to  put  the  full  power 
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The  claims  with  which 
Is  concerned  are  mainly  foi 
performed    for    the 
prisoners  of  war  In  Oermaify 
1941    and   May    1945,   and 
pay  due  them. 

".  .  .  It  Is  not  a  bad 
tlonal  law  to  say  that  It  Is 
rights  that  a  state  may 
Its  nationals  from  other 
duties  which  In  consequenc* 
towards  them."    (Brlerly, 
Law",  pp.  4-5). 

In  international  law 
responsiblity",    or 
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law  or  under  a  treaty.  (See, 
In    International    Law, 
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before  an  international  trlb 
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respondent  government  Is 
international  law  or  undei 
Hyde   "International  Law" 
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The  primary  obligation  of 
case   arises   under   the 
Relative   to  the  Treatment 
War  of  July  27.  1929.  (118 
Convention   was  ratified 
May  20,  1931,  and  by 
21,  1934,  and  thus  came 
tween  them  six  months 
(Article  92).  In  time  of 
".  .  .  remain  In  force  as 
ligerents  who  are  parties 
82). 

Article  23  of  the 
with  financial  resources  of 
It  says  In  part,  that : 

"Officers  and  persons  of 
who  are  prisoners  of  war 
the  detaining  Power  the  s 
of  corresponding  rank  in 
Power,  on  the  condition 
pay  does  not  exceed  that 
entitled  in  the  armies  of 
they  have  served." 

Article  27  of  the 
".  .  .  belligerents  may 
able  prisoners  of  war  . 
vldes: 

"The  detaining  Power 
responsibility    for    the 
treatment  and  payment  of 
ers  of  war  working  for  the 
persons". 

And  Article  34  provides  ir 
absence  of  agreement  by 

"a)  Work  done  for  the 
for  In  accordance  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  national 
work,  or.  If  none  exists. 
In  harmony  with  the  work 

"b)  When  the  work  is 
of  other  public 
vate  persons,  conditions 
by  agreement  with  the 
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the    binding    character    of    tl^e    obligations 
therein  by  providing  that: 

"The  provisions  of  the  preseht  Convention 
must  be  respected  by  the  Hlgli  Contracting 
Parties  under  all  circumstances.' 
supplied) . 

Thus,  the  primary  obligatlob  of  Germany 
Is  to  pay  these  claimants  the  vtages  and  mUl- 
tary  pay  due  them  under  tha 
ventlon.  The  breach  of  this  pflmary  obliga- 
tion gives  rise  to  the  legal  responsibility  of 
Germany  to  make  compensation  for  such 
breach.  This  secondary  obligation  consists 
of  two  elements;  (1)  An  obligation  to  pay 
the  principal  amounts  due  un^er  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  (2)  an  obligation  to  pay 
simple  Interest  on  the  principal  amounts  as 
damages  for  the  breach  of  tha  primary  obli- 
gation. (See  in  Whlteman.  Damages  In  In- 
ternational Law  1913-82,  and  pumerous  au- 
thorities cited.) 

These  claimants,  being  stajteless,  do  not 
have  a  government  to  espousit  their  claims. 
Although  the  claimants,  as  refugees,  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Nations, 
they  do  not  fall  expressly  undi  )t  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  C  }urt  of  Justice 
that  the  United  Nations  has  le  ;al  capacity  to 
espouse  claims  of  Its  agents.  ;See  I.C.J.  Re- 
ports, 1949,  p.  174) .  But  It  Is  ni  (teworthy  that 
In  Its  opinion  the  court  said: 

"The  Court  Is  here  faced  witti  a  new  situa- 
tion. The  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise  can 
only  be  solved  by  realizing  that  the  situation 
is  dominated  by  the  provisions  ( 
considered  In  the  light  of  this  principles  of 
International  law. 


"Under  international  law,  the  Organlza 
tlon  must  be  deemed  to  hav(  i  those  powers 
which,  though  not  expressly  i  rovlded  In  the 
Charter,  are  conferred  upon  It  by  necessary 
Implication  as  being  essential  to  the  per' 
formance  of  its  duties  .  .  ." 

Even  though  there  may  be  ho  state  or  In 
ternatlonal  organization  whlcl  t  may  formally 
espouse  these  claims,  their  legal  validity, 
and  the  legal  responsibility  (if  Germany,  Is 
not  thereby  affected.  The  onl  r  effect  Is  that 
the  claimants  are  In  the  uni  ortunate  posl 
tlon  of  having  a  legal  right  \  rithout  a  rem- 
edy. As  stated  by  Umpire  Park  »r  of  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, created  to  adjudicate  claims  arising 
out  of  World  War  I : 

"It  Is  no  doubt  the  general  bractlce  of  na 
tions  not  to  espouse  a  private  claim  against 
another  nation  unless  in  pol  at  of  origin  It 
possesses  the  nationality  of  tl  e  claimant  na- 
tion. .  .  . 

"But  even  this  practice  of  Rations  may  be 
changed  by  mutual  agreemeiit  between  the 
two  governments  parties  to  a  particular  pro 
tocol  creating  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudlca 
tlon  of  claims  and  defining  its  jurisdiction. 
The  National  Commissioners  are  In  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  Such  jurisdiction  is 
purely  a  matter  of  agreemett  between  the 
interested  nations.  It  is  not  one  of  general 
concern  to  all  members  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

"It  does  not  declare  any  inte  rnatlonal  prin- 
ciple but  Is  only  a  rule  of  pra  :tice,  to  be  fol- 
lowed or  not  as  may  be  stip  ilated  between 
the  Interested  nations.  It  pertains  to  the 
course  and  form  of  the  procec  ure  agreed  up- 
on between  the  two  nations  t<  i  enforce  rights 
but  not  to  the  rights  themselves.  In  other 
words.  It  pertains  to  the  rem  '.dy,  not  to  the 
right  .  .  . 

"As  the  nile  in  Its  appUcallon  necessarily 
works  Injustice,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  It  has  or  should  have  a  place  among 
the  established  rules  of  Int  imatlonal  law. 
Those  decisions  which  have  adopted  It  as  a 
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whole  have  recognized  it  as  a  mere  rule  of 
practice  .  .  . 

"In  each  case  in  which  the  tribunal 
adopted  the  rule  that  claimant  must  have 
nationality  of  claimant  stated  at  times  claim 
arose  It  is  clear  that  the  question  presented 
was  purely  one  of  jurisdiction  and  did  not 
touch  an  existing  right  further  than  to  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  to  enforce 
(t.  They  do  no  more  than  decide  that  tha 
tribunal  In  question  has  not,  under  the  pro- 
tocol creating  It,  the  jurisdiction  to  consider 
and  adjudicate  the  rights  of  the  claimants. 
The  very  cases  cited  by  the  German  Com- 
missioner aptly  Illustrate  this.  Numerous 
other  cases  could  be  cited  In  further  illus- 
tration, a  few  of  which  are  noted  In  the  mar- 
gin. Many  of  them  recognized  the  existence, 
and  the  continued  existence,  of  the  right  but 
either  held  that  the  claimant  had  mistaken 
his  forum  or  that  no  remedy  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  the  right.  In 
some  instances,  the  commissions  have  been 
at  pains,  in  dismissing  a  case  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction,  expressly  to  declare  that  the 
dismissal  was  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimants.  This  was  in  recognition  of 
the  established  rule  that  a  right  may  exist 
Internationally  where  a  remedy  Is  lacking. 
The  rights  dealt  with  in  the  cases  cited  In 
support  of  the  alleged  rule  were  not  created 
by,  but  existed  quite  Independent  of,  the 
protocols  governing  the  tribunals  In  deter- 
mining their  respective  jurisdictions."  (De- 
cisions and  Opinions,  1923-1926,  pp.  176- 
182). 

Five  legal  arguments  have  been  advanced 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  as  to  why  Germany  Is 
not  m  a  position  to  pay  these  claims  at  this 
time.  These  arguments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  That  Article  5  of  the  Agreement  on 
German  External  Debts  of  February  27,  1953, 
defers  payment  of  these  claims  until  the 
final  settlement  of  the  problem  of  repara- 
tions— In  the  following  language: 

"(2)  Consideration  of  claims  arising  out  of 
the  second  World  War  by  countries  which 
were  at  war  with  or  were  occupied  by  Ger- 
many during  that  war,  and  by  nationals  of 
such  countries,  against  the  Reich  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Reich,  Including  costs  of  German 
occupation,  credits  acquired  during  occupa- 
tion on  clearing  accounts  and  claims  against 
the  Relchskredltkassen  shall  be  deferred  un- 
til the  final  settlement  of  the  problem  of 
reparation." 

The  claimant's  answer  to  this  argument 
Is: 

(a)  The  claims  Involved  herein  are  legal 
claims  based  upon  a  treaty,  and  are  claims 
of  stateless  ex-prisoners  of  war — whereas  (the 
above  quoted  provision  in)  Article  5  of  the 
German  External  Debt  Agreement  relates  to 
war  reparations  claims  of  states  and  their 
nationals.  Moreover.  Article  5  Is  binding  on 
the  Parties'  nationals  because  their  Gov- 
ernment has  the  legal  power  under  interna- 
tional law  to  make  a  treaty  deferring  their 
claims.  But  the  claims  herein  dealt  with 
accrued,  and  the  claimants  became  stateless, 
before  the  German  External  Debt  Agreement 
came  Into  force.  Therefore,  no  Party  to  the 
Agreement  had  the  legal  power  to  make  a 
treaty  deferring  these  claims. 

(b)  Article  20  of  the  said  External  Debt 
Agreement  specifically  authorizes  those  pay- 
ments in  the  following  language: 

"Payments  in  respect  of  debts  of  the  Reich 
or  of  an  agency  of  the  Reich  arising  out  of 
unpaid  contributions  or  services  rendered 
under  the  terms  of  multilateral  International 
agreements  or  of  the  statutes  of  an  inter- 
national organization  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  terms  of  the  present  Agreement.  The 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many will,  at  the  request  of  the  interested 
creditors,  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with 
regard  to  these  debts." 

(c)  Article  1  of  Annex  IV  to  the  said 
Sxtemta  Debt  Agreement  enumerates  classes 


of  "monetary  claims  arising  out  of  interna- 
tional transactions  for  goods  and  services  .  .  . 
against  private  or  public  debtors  which  be- 
came due  before  8th  May,  1945,"  the  seUle- 
ment  of  which  Is  expressly  authorized.  Among 
such  categories  are  claims  for  "wages  and 
salaries   based  on   employment." 

•  •  •  •  • 

(2)  The  second  argument  advanced  as  to 
why  the  Bonn  Government  Is  not  permitted 
to  pay  these  claims  at  this  time  relates  to 
the  above-quoted  Article  20  of  the  said  Ex- 
ternal Debt  Agreement.  The  German  Govern- 
ment lawyers  argue  that  States  or  Interna- 
tional organizations  only  may  file  claims 
pursuant  to  this  Article  for  unpaid  contri- 
butions or  for  services  rendered  under  the 
terms  of  multilateral  international  agree- 
ments relating  e.g.  to  railway,  postal  and 
telegraphic  traffic. 

The  claimant's  answer  to  this  argument  Is 
that  the  limitation  which  Is  Imputed  in  the 
said  Article  20  is  not  expressed  in  that  Article. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  that  article 
Is  general.  It  speaks  of  "payments  In  respect 
of  debts  .  .  .  arising  out  of  unpaid  .  .  .  serv- 
ices rendered  under  the  terms  of  multilateral 
International  agreements."  The  language 
used  In  Article  20  specifically  atithorlzes 
these  payments  Inasmuch  as  our  claims  are 
for  services  rendered  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  multilateral  international  agreement, 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  In  his  opinion,  the 
late  professor  of  international  law.  Dr.  George 
A.  Finch,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Article 
20  of  the  said  External  Debt  Agreement 
"specifically  authorizes  these  payments." 

If  the  External  Debt  Agreement  meant  to 
limit  the  benefits  of  such  payments  to  such 
classes  of  international  obligations  as  postal, 
railways  and  telegraphic  traffic,  that  fact 
should  have  been  expressed  in  Article  20.  In- 
asmuch as  It  Is  not  written  In  that  article. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  any  of  the  parties  to 
that  International  treaty  to  limit  the  per- 
missible payments  to  the  said  three  tj-pes 
of  International  obligations  only. 

(3)  The  third  argument  advanced  against 
these  payments  asserts  that  the  debt  to  these 
ex-prlsoners  of  war  is  owed  by  entire  Ger- 
many, the  West  and  the  East  portions  of  the 
former  Reich.  Until  the  two  are  reunited, 
these  payments  cannot  be  made  is  what  Is 
asserted. 

The  answers  to  this  argument  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  West  Germany,  I.e.,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  is  the  continuation  of  pre- 
war Germany.  Rather  than  being  therefore, 
as  the  argument  seemingly  assumes,  a  par- 
tial successor  to  the  former  German  state, 
West  Germany  retains  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  German  state.  "Personality"  Is  the  key 
to  the  question  whether  state  succession  has 
taken  place.  The  phrase  "state  succession"  is 
merely  descriptive  of  the  factual  situation 
which  arises  when  one  state  becomes  sub- 
stituted for  another  in  sovereignty  over  a 
given  area. 

"Once  a  state  has  come  into  existence,  it 
continues  until  it  is  extinguished  by  absorp- 
tion or  dissolution.  A  government,  the  in- 
strumentality through  which  a  state  func- 
tions, may  change  from  time  to  time,  both 
as  to  form — as  from  a  monarohy  to  a  re- 
public— and  as  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment without  affecting  the  continuity  or 
Identity  of  the  state  as  an  international 
person."  (I  Hackworth,  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  127). 

This  question  arose  In  the  partition  of  Brit- 
ish India  in  1947,  the  latter  having  grad- 
ually attained  international  personality.  The 
question  arose,  when  India  and  Pakistan 
were  formed  out  of  It,  whether  British  India 
had  continued  to  exist  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  new  states  or  had  been  extinguished 
altogether.  Pakistan  claimed  automatic 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  but  If 
tha  personality  of  British  India  was  con- 


tinued in  the  new  India,  Pakistan  would 
have  been  In  the  position  of  a  partial  suc- 
cessor state  and  India  alone  would  have  re- 
tained membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  British  India  had  been 
so  completely  changed  that  its  Juristic  per- 
sonality did  not  continue  in  either  Pakistan 
OT  India,  neither  would  have  inherited  its 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

India  alleged  that  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  this  view  was  supported  by  a  legal 
opinion  given  on  the  question  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations,  which  con- 
cluded that  there  was  "no  change  in  the  in- 
ternational status  of  India;  it  continues  as 
a  State  with  all  treaty  rights  said  obligations, 
and  consequently  with  aU  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions." Pakistan  was  regarded  as  a  new  state. 
This  opinion  did  not  pass  unchallenged. 
When  Pakistan  applied  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  membership  In  the  United  Nations,  ob- 
jection was  made  In  both  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  First  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  India  was  no  longer  the  same 
International  person  as  British  India.  As  a 
result,  the  legal  committee  was  requested  to 
advise  on  the  course  to  be  followed  In  slmUar 
clrciunstances.  Its  opinion  was  that  a  state 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  merely  because  its  frontier  and  con- 
stitution have  been  changed.  This  effect,  the 
legal  committee  held,  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  proof  that  the  International  per- 
sonality of  the  state  has  been  extinguished 
(UJJ.  Doc.  A/C.1/212,  October  11,  1947). 

In  numerous  International  agreements 
with  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  has 
acted,  and  was  accepted,  as  the  Juridical  con- 
tinuation of  the  German  state,  e.g.: 

(I)  The  exchange  of  letters  embodying  tlie 
Agreement  of  March  6,  1951.  between  Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Federal  Republic,  provides  In  part: 

"The  Federal  Republic  hereby  confirms 
that  it  is  liable  for  the  pre-war  external 
debt  of  the  German  Reich,  •  •  •  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  manner  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Republic 
will  fulfill  this  liability  account  will  be  taken 
of  the  general  situation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public. Including,  in  particular,  the  effects  of 
the  limitations  on  Its  territorial  jurisdiction 
and  its  capacity  to  pay. 

•  •  •  •  » 
"The  Federai  Government  Is  ready  to  ac- 
cord the  obligations  arising  from  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  priority  over  all  other  for- 
eign claims  against  Germany  on  German 
nationals  •  •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  reestablishment 
of  normal  economic  relations  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  other  countries  to  work 
out  as  soon  as  possible  a  setUement  plan 
which  will  govern  the  settlement  of  public 
and  private  claims  against  Germany  and  Ger- 
man nationals." 

(II)  During  World  War  II.  Prance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  other 
Allied  Governments  seized  German  property 
in  their  territory.  In  the  Convention  on  the 
Settlement  of  Matters  Arising  Out  of  the 
War  and  the  Occupation  (signed  May  2fi. 
1952;  entered  Into  force  May  6,  1855),  It 
was  agreed  that : 

"1.  The  Federal  Republic  shall  In  the  future 
raise  no  objections  against  the  measures 
which  have  been,  or  will  be.  carried  out  with 
regard  to  German  external  assets  or  other 
property,  seized  for  the  purpose  of  reparation 
or  restitution,  or  as  a  result  of  the  state  of 
war,  or  on  the  basis  of  agreements  concluded 
or  to  be  concluded,  by  the  Three  Powers  with 
other  Allied  countries,  neutral  countries,  or 
former  allies  of  Germany."  (Art.  3,  C?h.  VI.) 

-The  Federal  Republic  shall  ensure  that 
the  former  owners  of  property  seized  pur- 
suant to  the  measures  referred  to  in  Articles 
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a  and  3  of  this  Chapter  shaU  be  compen- 
satad."  (Art.  5,  Ch.  VI.) 

The  Federal  Republic  is  either  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  German  state  in  all  cases, 
or  in  no  case.  The  Federal  Republic,  having 
held  Itself  out  and  been  accepted  as  the 
Juridical  continuation  of  the  Oerman  state 
In  the  foregoing  and  other  cases,  cannot 
now  be  heard  to  say  that  It  Is  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Oernuin  state  In  regard  to 
Oerman  liability  for  the  claims  of  these  ex- 
prlsoners  of  war  of  former  Yugoslav  na- 
tionality. 

(b)  If  the  Federal  Republic  is  a  successor 
to  the  Oerman  state,  rather  than  a  contin- 
uation thereof,  the  Federal  Republic  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  German  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquired  rights  embodied  in 
these  claims. 

If  the  personality  of  a  divided  state  is  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  dissolution,  it  ceases  to 
exist  and  the  problem  Is  whether  a  successor 
state  is  In  law  as  well  as  In  fact  the  legal 
successor  of  Its  predecessor,  i.e.,  to  what 
extent  Is  the  successor  state  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  subject  to  the  duties  of  Its  prede- 
cessor? 

Respect  for  acquired  rights  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  few  principles  firmly  established  in 
the  International  law  of  state  succession, 
and  the  one  which  admits  of  least  dispute. 
The  relationship  which  existed  between  these 
ex-prisoners  of  war  and  Germany  is  twofold: 
( 1 )  The  legal  duty  to  pay  them  wages  which 
arose  under  the  Geneva  Convention  when 
their  labor  was  utilized,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  exist  until  either  they  are  paid  or 
the  Oerman  state  has  ceased  to  exist.  (2) 
The  factual  situation  which  consists  of  the 
failure  of  the  German  state  to  pay  wages 
after  having  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

If  the  Oerman  state  has  become  extin- 
guished. Its  legal  duty  as  such  to  pay  wages 
Is  extinguished.  I.e.,  such  legal  duty  is 
not  "inherited"  ipso  jure  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public as  a  successor  state.  But  the  latter 
necessarily  "Inherits"  the  factual  situation. 
The  equitable  interest  which  the  ex-prison- 
ers of  war  have  in  this  factual  situation  is 
described  variously  as  a  "vested  right"  or  an 
"acquired  right".  The  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  as  a  successor  state  Is  to  re- 
spect this  Interest,  and  is  Imposed  by  Inter- 
national law.  This  obligation  arises  by  oper- 
ation of  law  when  the  successor  state, 
through  Its  own  action  in  assuming  sover- 
eignty, becomes  competent  to  destroy  the 
acquired  rights. 

The  doctrine  of  respect  for  acquired  rights 
1b  not  restricted  in  its  operation  to  corporal 
Interests.  In  English  legal  language  the  term 
"acquired  rights"  is  not  a  term  of  art,  and 
so  does  not  immediately  suggest  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  concept  to  which  It  refers.  In 
this  regard  the  Oerman  term  Vermogonarecht 
is  a  much  more  adequate  one  than  its  for- 
eign equivalents  because  it  signifies  any 
right,  whether  in  rem  or  in  personam,  of  an 
assessable  monetary  value,  which  Is  an  Im- 
portant attribute  of  the  concept  of  acquired 
rights  as  understood  in  international  law. 
Within  the  scope  of  such  Vermogenarecht  fall 
rights  which  have  their  basis  In  contract  or 
quasi-contract  as  well  as  In  Immovable  prop- 
erty. 

The  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  respect  for  ac- 
quired rights  Is  the  concept  of  "unjust  en- 
richment". The  latter  concept  Is  found  In 
Roman  law,  and  in  modern  legal  systems  for- 
mulated on  a  natural  law  basis.  It  is  a 
Juridical  concept  fundamental  to  Western 
European  and  Anglo-American  legal  systems. 
The  concept  of  unjustified  enrichment  has 
been  recognized  in  International  law  by  the 
Aiiglo-Oerman  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  and 
by  the  arbitrators  in  the  Lena  Ooldfleld  Ar- 
bitration. 

To  num  up,  if  the  former  Oerman  state  has 
ceased  to  exist,  then  the  Federal  Republic  as 
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a  partial  successor  is  obllgat<  d  to  respect  the 
acquired  rights  at  these  ex-]  rlsoners  of  war. 
If  the  Federal  Republic  :  s  only  a  par- 
tial successor,  it  is  not  denle< :  that  some  rep- 
aration of  the  obligation  m^y  be  necessary. 
On  this  point  international  l|tw  does  no  more 
than  lay  down  very  general  principles  regard- 
ing the  basis  of  repartition,  leaving  it  to  the 
Interested  states  to  work  outjan  arrangement 
between  themselves.  Since  tlie  Instant  claim- 
ants have  no  government  ^o  espouse  their 
cause,  they  must  perforce  i  ely  on  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit  of  the  Fed  sral  Republic  in 
this  regard. 

(4)  The  fourth  argument  as  to  why  the 
said  debt  of  Germany  to  these  stateless 
claimants  cannot  be  made  re  ates  to  military 
pay  and  is  as  follows : 

Officers  and  persons  of  e(  ulvalent  status 
should  have  been  paid  eac  i  month  while 
they  were  held  In  captivity  in  which  case 
Germany  could  have  been  reimbursed  at 
the  end  of  hoetillties  by  Yugi  elavla  pursuant 
to  Article  23  of  the  Geneva  Convention  say- 
ing: 

"All  payments  made  to  prl  ioners  of  war  as 
pay  must  be  reimbursed,  at  the  end  of  hos- 
tiUties,  by  the  Power  wl  Ich  they  have 
served." 

Because  Hitler's  Third  Reli  h  did  not  make 
such  payments,  it  is  now  aa  erted  on  behalf 
of  the  Bonn  Government  tha  ;  such  payments 
cannot  be  made  now  by  O  >rmany  for  the 
reason  that  reimbursemei  t  from  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  would  no4  be  pose  ible. 

The  fact  that  the  Hitler  <  Government  did 
not  fulfill  Germany's  obligal  Ion  under  Arti- 
cle 23  of  the  Geneva  Convent  on  cannot  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  the  Feder  il  Republic  not 
to  pay  those  obligations.  It  »as  a  breach  of 
an  international  covenant  c(  mmltted  by  the 
Third  Reich  under  Hitler  ^when  Germany 
did  not  make  the  full  month]^  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  23  of  tl  le  Geneva  Con- 
vention. That  was  a  wrong  for  which  the 
German  state  is  liable.  As  pa  nted  out  above, 
the  Federal  Republic  as  the  legal  continua- 
tion of  the  German  state  r  italns  its  rights 
and  duties. 

(5)  The  fifth  argument  ks  that:  "Gen- 
erally speaking",  "former  p  rlsoners  of  war 
can  by  themselves  never  wl  thout  an  inter- 
mediary assert  legal  rights  a  gainst  a  detain- 
ing Power,  so  that  such  rig  tits,  arising  out 
of  the  Geneva  Convention ,  could  receive 
valid  consideration  in  the  I  aw  of  Nations 
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of  the  Statute 
of  Justice  pro- 


It  Is  true  that  Article  34 
of  the  International  Court 
vldes  that:   "Only  states  mt  y  be  parties  in 
cases  before  the  Court." 

However,  It  Is  very  sad  fcdeed  that  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  1  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  taking  advantage  ol  i 
nlcallty  operating  against  sateless  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  Bonn  authorities  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  helpU  ss  stateless  per- 
sons in  whose  behalf  this  i  aemorandum  is 
prepared,  stand  by  reason  ol  their  status  as 
refugees,  under  the  protectl<  n  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commlsslonei  For  Refugees, 
and  that  an  advisory  opinio  a.  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  on  the  legal  ques- 
tion Involved  In  these  claio  is  can  be  given 
to  appropriate  organs  of  tha  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  Article  96  of  thf  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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A  bill  to  authorize  ex 
compensation  for  work 
prisoners  of  the  German 
World  War  II  who  were 
the  Royal  Army  of 
came  United  States  citizens. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in   Congress 
there  is  authorized  to  be 

( 1 )  to  each  wartime 
Army  of  Yugoslavia, 

(2)  to  the  surviving 


Sena  \e 


assert  bled, 
paid  — 


mem'  >er 


spou  e 


grftla  payment  of 

by  certain 

during 

members  of 

Yugoslavia  and  who  be- 


perfc  rmed 

go\  ernment 
wart  Ime 


and  House  of 

V'i^ited    States    of 

,   That    (a) 


of  the  Royal 
of  a  deceased 


such  member 
^ho  meets  the 

ount  at  the 
num  for  the 
and  end- 
>n's  certifica- 


^ade  on  a  reg- 
Bty  days  from 
lost  likely  to 
possible  who 
ach  payment, 
description  of 


wartime  member  of  the  Boyal  Army  of  Yugo- 
slavia provided  such  spouse  betame  a  United 
States  citizen  on  or  before  January  1,  1946 
and  ^^ 

(3)    in  equal  shares  to  eacb  parent  and 
child  of  a  deceased  wartime  if  ember  of  the 
Royal  Army  of  Yugoslavia  if 
is  not  siuTlved  by  a  spouse 
qualifications  of  clause  (2), 
$1^60  plus  Interest  on  such 
rate  of  6   per  centiun  per  i 
period  beginning  January  1, 
ing  on  the  date  the  Commissi 
tlon  is  made  under  section  2. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  "Treasury  shall 
make  the  payments  authorlzediby  subsection 
(a)  to  the  individuals  certified  to  him  tinder 
section  2  as  eligible  to  receive  snch  payments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Yugoslav 
Claims  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissidn")  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  Individuals  for  the 
payment  authorized  by  the  flrj  section.  The 
Commission  shall  certify  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  each  lndivldual[lt  determines 
is  eligible  for  such  payment 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  aftei  the  date  the 
members  first  appointed  to  tti  Commission 
take  office,  the  Commission  sh4ll  give  publiq 
notice  throughout  the  Unite*  States  con- 
cerning the  payments  authori2^  by  the  first 
section.  Such  notice  shall  be 
ular  basis  during  the  first  nl 
such  date  and  in  a  manner 
notify  as  many  individuals 
may  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
Such  notice  shall  include  a 
the  documents  and  other  information  needed 
by  the  Commission  to  detern^ine  If  an  in- 
dividual is  eligible  for  such  piiyment. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  not  certify  any 
individual  as  eligible  for  the  j  payment  au- 
thorized by  the  first  section  unless  an  ap- 
plication for  such  certification  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  application  shall  bei  submitted  by 
such  persons  and  In  such  fom^  and  manner, 
and  contain  such  Information^  as  the  Com^ 
mission  prescribes;  except  th^t  no  applica 
tlon  may  be  made  under  this  a 
than  one  year  and  thirty-five 
date  the  members  first  ap; 
Commission  take  office. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  h^ld  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  an( 
evidence,   as   it   determines 
determine  the  eligibility  of 
whom    applications    have    bei 
Commission  shall  notify  each 
der  this  Act  of  its  action  on 
tlons.   The   Commission   shall 
determinations  for  each  applli 
der  this  section  at  the  earlli 
date,  but  not  later  than  two 
date   the   members   first   ap; 
Commission  take  office. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission 'shall  be  com 
posed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Clai^  Settlement 
Commission  in  consultation  |srlth  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  three  of  which  phall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Forelgp  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission.  Elach  miember  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  at  the  ^leasiu-e  of  the 
Chairman.  Any  member  not  otherwise  fed- 
erally employed  shall  receive  tl  e  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  Grade  GS-15  of  the  Qeneral  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (including  triveltlme)  dur- 
ing which  he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion. While  away  from  his  resdence  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commissi!  n,  a  member 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703(b)  of  such  title  5  for 
Individuals  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
Government  service. 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  appolbt  and  fix  the 
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compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
Its  proper  functioning.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  may 
assign  any  employee  of  that  Commission  to 
the  Commission  established  under  this  Act 
to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
transact  business;  but  an  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  three  members  shall  be  required 
to  promvilgate  any  rule  or  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  any  individual  for  the  payment 
authorized  by  the  first  section. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  any 
additional  rules  necessary  for  carrying  out 
its  functions. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  function 
not  later  than  three  years  after  the  final 
date  for  making  an  application  under  section 
2(c). 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "wartime  member  of  the 
Royal  Army  of  Yugoslavia"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  was  a  Yugoslav  national  while 
he  served  in  the  Royal  Army  of  Yugoslavia 
from  April  6,  1941,  to  May  7,  1945,  who  was 
Imprisoned  by  the  government  of  Germany 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place  from  April  6, 
1941,  through  May  7,  1945,  who  during  such 
imprisonment  performed  labor  or  services 
for  which  he  was  not  paid  wages  or  salary 
as  required  by  the  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929,  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War  and  who  became  a  United  States  citi- 
zen on  or  before  January  1,  1973  and  who 
Is  a  United  States  citizen  on  the  date  on 
which  he  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  payment  authorized  by  the  first  section 
or  until  his  death. 

(2)  The  terms  "parent"  and  "child"  mean 
the  same  as  such  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  5.  No  payment  on  account  of  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Individual  in  connection  with  any  claim 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  this  Act 
shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  Commission  on  account  of  such 
claim.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  be 
unlawful  and  void.  Whoever  pays,  offers  to 
pay,  or  receives  (on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered or  to  be  rendered  In  connection  with 
any  such  claim)  any  payment  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  permitted  by  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  (1,000.  If  such  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  the  Commission  shall 
take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
recover  such  payment,  and  any  claimant  who 
made  or  offered  to  make  such  payment  shall 
forfeit  all  rights  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  action  of  the  Commission  in 
determining  the  ellglbUity  of  individuals  for 
the  payment  authorized  by  the  first  section 
shall  be  final  on  all  questions  of  law  and  fact 
and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  other  official 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  court  by  man- 
damus or  otherwise;  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  allow  credit  in  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  for 
payments  made  tmder  subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Stete  shall  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Republic  providing  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  sums  paid  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SENATOR  LONO  WAKES  UP 
SINGING 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have 
served  in  the  Congress  with  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana,  Russell  B.  Long. 

For  nearly  half  of  the  24  years  Rus- 
sell Long  has  served  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  Congress  with  him.  Day  in 
and  day  out  we  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether. He  has  assisted  me  over  and  over 
again.  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  about  the  senior  Senator.  Since 
1966,  he  has  served  as  chsdrman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee;  he  has 
proven  his  outstanding  legislative  abili- 
ties in  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  well  as  in  conference. 

Those  who  know  Russell  Long  recog- 
nize, as  I  do,  that  he  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  a  most  effective  and  able 
legislator,  who  comes  from  a  family  with 
a  great  tradition  in  Louisiana  politics 
and  of  service  to  the  people  of  Louisiana. 
Those  of  us  who  know  him  well,  realize 
that  he  is  a  man  with  great  heart  and 
sensitivity  with  a  real  insight  into  people. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  warm,  human 
interest  story  in  the  Shreveport,  La., 
Journal  about  my  distinguished  friend 
written  by  Washington  staff  writer  Dar- 
lene  Schmalzried.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks: 

Senator  Long  "Wakes  Up  Singing" 
(By  Darlene  Schmalzried) 

Washington. — "There's  hardly  a  day,"  says 
Carolyn  Long,  "that  Russell  doesn't  say  how 
happy  he  is.  He  wakes  up  singing — and  that's 
even  before  he  gets  into  the  shower." 

His  old  friends  marvel.  "I  can't  believe  how 
he's  changed,"  said  an  oil  lobbyist  Just  last 
month.  "He's  a  different  man  than  he  was 
four  years  ago,"  agreed  another.  "He  looks  so 
much  younger,"  said  a  third  crony.  They 
spoke  in  hushed  tones  as  If  afraid  the  sena- 
tor would  hear  and  blush,  although  he  was 
nowhere  nearby. 

Indeed,  Russell  B.  Long,  once  the  rising 
star  of  the  Democratic  Party,  has  made  an 
about-face  from  the  dark  days  four  years 
ago  when  his  aggressive  power  plays  and 
sharp  att^acks  on  colleagues  were  often  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Senate. 

His  carer  Is  on  the  upswing:  Although,  at 
54,  he  claims  no  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential ambitions,  he  stands  to  become  the 
most  effective  and  respected  Finance  Com- 
mltee  chairman  in  Senate  history.  Essentially 
a  shy  man,  he  stutters  and  smiles  nervously 
In  unfamiliar  surroundings,  but  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  or  in  committee,  he  performs  his 
legislative  duties  so  astutely  that  none  can 
treat  his  opposition  lightly. 

His  demeanor  has  improved:  He  has 
trimmed  down  his  figure  and  re-stocked  his 
wardrobe  with  neat-fitting  suits.  His  face,  a 
carbon-copy  of  father  Huey's,  Is  now  touched 
with  a  tranquil  dignity,  except  for  the  eyes 
that  twinkle  or  flash  as  his  active  mind 
races  ahead  far  faster  than  he  can  articulate 
bis  thoughts. 

No  longer,  as  feisty  as  be  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  past,  he  Is  well -liked  by  col- 
leagues, newsmen  and  even  elevator  oper- 
ators, who  appreciate  his  unaffected,  down- 
home  manner. 

Sauntering  through  Capitol  hallways  with 
an  easy-going,  slightly  pigeon-toed  gait,  or 
rushing  to  make  an  appointment  or  get  to 
the  Senate  floor,  he  now  attracts  more  re- 
spect than  notorlsty. 

This  is  no  stirprlse  to  bis  cheery  second 


wife.  "I  think  he's  basically  a  happy  man," 
she  said,  crinkling  her  sparkling  blue  eyes 
across  a  table  in  the  Senators'  Dining  Room, 
waving  at  acquaintances,  blowing  kisses  to 
friends,  always  smiling. 

A  gracious  North  Carolinian  with  a  con- 
suming love  of  politics,  the  petite  frosted- 
blonde  undoubtedly  has  helped  her  husband 
of  three  years  achieve  that  happy  state.  Aa 
one  observer  said,  when  Carolyn  Bason  mar- 
ried Russell  Long  on  Dec.  23,  1969,  the  change 
in  the  senator  was  like  "the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day." 

Long's  first  wife  did  not  like  life  in  Wash- 
ington, and  consequently  remained  in  Baton 
Rouge  the  last  12  years  of  their  marriage. 
She  divorced  Long  In  1969,  shortly  before 
their  30th  wedding  aniversary  and  not  long 
after  he  was  unseated  as  Democratic  whip 
by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Long  had  married  her  at  20,  when  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate  at  LSU.  After  gradu- 
ating in  1941,  he  received  his  law  degree  in 
1942  and  Joined  the  Naval  Reserve.  As  a  first 
lieutenant,  he  captained  an  amphibious  ship 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  during  World  War 
II — a  period  that  Carolyn  Long  contends 
was  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life.  ("He 
just  loves  to  recall  stories  of  his  life  in  the 
Navy."  she  said.) 

Discharged  in  1945,  he  practiced  law  in 
Baton  Rouge,  then,  when  Sen.  John  H. 
Overton  died  mid-term,  he  won  a  hard-fought 
sp>ecial  election  at  29,  and  became  a  U.S. 
Senator  at  age  30  on  Dec.  29,  1948. 

Far  less  flamboyant  than  his  father's, 
Long's  Senate  career  was  relatively  undis- 
tinguished until  the  early  Sixties  when,  as 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  he  took  over  for  the  Chairman 
Harry  P.  Byrd  Sr.  (D-Va.)  in  management 
of  an  $18  billion  tax  bill  in  1964,  most  t^tly 
expressed  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wls.),  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  bill: 

"If  a  man  murdered  a  crippled  enfeebled 
orphan  at  high  noon  on  the  public  square 
In  the  plain  view  of  a  thousand  people.  I  am 
convinced  after  today's  performance  that.  If 
the  senator  from  Louisiana  represented  the 
guilty  murderer,  the  Jury  would  not  only 
find  the  murdered  innocent,  they  would 
award  the  defendant  a  million  dollars  on 
the  ground  the  victim  had  provoked  him." 

Following  this  coup.  Long  came  from  be- 
hind in  1965  to  win  a  spot  on  the  Democra- 
tic leadership  ladder  as  assistant  majority 
leader  (whip) .  He  had  a  clear  shot  at  major- 
ity leader  if  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  had 
chosen  to  step  down  then. 

In  1966,  his  fortunes  began  to  fade.  He 
virtually  crammed  the  $1  campaign  tax 
checkoff  bill  down  the  Senate's  throat,  delay- 
ing Senate  business  for  weeks;  then,  when  a 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  it  a 
year  later,  he  kept  the  Senate  tied  up  for 
six  weeks  with  parliamentary  maneuvers  in 
an  attempt  to  forestall  defeat. 

(A  similar  bill  passed  Congress  in  19"!, 
and  this  year's  tax  forms  included  a  form 
where  taxpayers  can  designate  that  91  of 
their  taxes  go  into  a  fund  to  pay  for  Presi- 
dential campaigning  in  1976.) 

Later  that  year — 1967 — ^Long  took  up  a 
campaign  to  keep  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.)  from  censure  for  misusing  campaign 
funds,  dvirlng  which  he  attacked  other  sen- 
ators, Including  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee.  Those  highly-esteemed 
solons,  he  suggested  (though  he  later  apolo- 
gized ) ,  could  not  have  withstood  the  close 
scrutiny  they  gave  Dodd. 

These  and  other  Incidents  lost  him  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  resulted  in  his  loss  of  the 
whip's  race  In  early  1969.  These,  at  the  time 
of  the  divorce,  "were  his  darkest  days," 
according  to  one  confidant. 

In  Spring,  1969,  be  was  under  Investiga- 
tion by  a  federal  grand  j\iry,  which  named 
him  and  the  late  Rep.  Hale  Boggps  In  a  re- 
port charging  a  Baltimore  contractor  with 
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eouq>lring  to  defraud  the  government  on  a 
contract  Involving  underground  parking  fa- 
cilities for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Later,  the  Justice  Department  exonerated 
both  of  them  of  any  charge  oi  wrongdoing. 

But  at  the  end  of  December,  Immediately 
following  a  sticky  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  1969  tax  reform  bill,  there  were  some 
changes  nuide. 

Their  marriage  was  a  secret — mainly  be- 
cause neither  Carolyn  nor  Russell  Long  knew 
until  the  last  minute  when  they  could  take 
their  vows. 

"Most  girls  have  to  compete  with  other 
women,"  Mrs.  Long  said.  "I  bad  competition 
from  a  tax  bill." 

"Russell  wanted  very  much  to  keep  It  a 
secret  because  he  was  afraid  he  would  lose 
his  bargaining  power  with  the  House  con- 
ferees." She  explained  that,  in  the  press  to 
adjourn  the  91st  Congress,  Long  could  use 
time  as  a  lever  In  getting  his  favored  pro- 
visions In  the  conference  bill — but  only  If 
his  adversaries  did  not  know  be  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  done  with  business  and  get 
married. 

Nobody  knew  It  then,  she  said,  but  "he 
bad  to  rush  out  during  the  conference  to 
get  a  blood  test." 

Their  first  public  appearance  together — 
at  a  Sugar  Bowl  game  In  New  Orleans — was 
also  her  first  trip  to  Louisiana. 

The  former  Miss  Bason  has  been  on  Cap- 
itol HIU  longer  than  25  years.  "I  was  here 
when  Russell  came,"  she  freely  admits.  She 
came  here  as  a  secretary  to  fcx'mer  Sen. 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  (D-N.C),  straight  out  of 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Women's  College  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  two-year  stint  in  E^irope  with  the 
Joint  American  Military  Advisory  ComnUt- 
tee,  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1954,  she 
went  to  work  for  Sen.  Sem  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C.) 
in  whoee  office  she  met  Long. 

"I  had  worked  on  the  Hill  a  long  time, 
and  through  the  years  he'd  seen  me  and  I'd 
seen  him,"  she  said.  Long's  and  Ervin's  of- 
fices were  then  on  the  same  floor  and  "in 
those  days,  everybody  knew  everybody  else." 

A  charming  and  attractive  woman  In  her 
forties,  she  had  not  been  married  before,  but 
revealed,  "I  was  engaged  to  someone  else 
the  year  bef(»e  I  married  Russell." 

Now,  "I  Just  want  to  be  Russell's  first 
lady." 

The  couple  has  settled  into  a  duplex  apart- 
ment. In  Washington's  plush  Watergate  com- 
plex, that  once  belonged  to  former  Atty. 
Oen.  and  Mrs.  John  Mitchell.  And  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  at  home. 

They  take  frequent  trips  to  their  cottage 
In  the  Blue  Ridge  Moxojitalns,  and  occasion- 
ally travel  to  their  farm  In  Baton  Rouge.  Or 
they  may  treat  themselves  and  go  out  for 
a  MacDonald's  hamburger. 

But  "when  we're  here  I'd  say  we  sjjend 
five  nights  out  of  seven  at  home,"  he  said. 
When  they  go  out  they're  usually  in  by  11 — 
to  "catch  the  late  show,  or  catch  Mannix." 
The  senator  tries  to  get  home  from  work 
by  7 — "In  time  for  Gunsmoke" — although 
the  erratic  Senate  schedule  is  an  acknowl- 
edged occupational  hazard. 

He  Is  "not  a  person  to  bring  his  worries 
home,"  his  wife  reported  "He  can  leave  his 
pressures  at  the  office." 

But  their  participation  in  the  Washington 
social  scene  Is  negligible. 

"We  go  out  about  as  often  as  the  two  of 
xsa  can  agree  on  It."  Long  said.  "We  very 
much  enjoy  being  home  together. 

"I'd  say  anytime  we  accept  an  invitation, 
most  people  don't  know  what  a  compliment 
Is  Implicit  In  that  becau.se  I  guess  we  enjoy 
being  home  together.  They  should  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  highest  regard  for 
them  when  we  go  out." 

Mrs.  Long  concurred.  "Both  of  us  decided 
we  were  not  going  to  get  on  the  party  cir- 
cuit. We're  very  selective  about  party-going." 

But  mention  MacDonald's  and  they  both 


light  up.  "We're  great  Ma*  Donald's  fans," 
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:ven  learning  to 
adore  Egg  Mac- 


the  senator  said.  "Carolyn's 

cook  an  Egg  MacMuffln."  "I 

Muffins!"  said  his  wife,  empfesizlng  "adore' 

with  her  Scarlet  O'Hara  inffectlon. 

They  have  now  embarked  on  their  annual 
alcohol-free  Lenten  diet.  "It  worked  so  well 
last  year  we're  going  to  tr;  it  again,"  she 
said.  "Both  of  us  try  to  co  int  calories  be- 
cause when  we  go  to  Louisis  cia,  we  can't  re- 
sist all  that  good  food." 

Their  lifestyle  has  chan  ;ed  some  since 
Long's  17-year-old  niece,  1  aura,  came  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  g^lrls'  boarding  school 
In  the  area  The  high  scho  1  Junior,  whose 
light  brown  hair  reaches  far  down  her  back, 
is  the  daughter  of  Palmei  Reld  Long  of 
Shreveport. 

Although  she  spends  mo6<  of  her  time  at 
the  Madeira  School  In  Gre  :nway,  Va.,  she 
visits  her  relatives  on  Wed  lesday  evenings 
and  weekends  when  she  is  1  ree. 

We  enjoy  her  very  much,"  Long  said.  "She 
helps  us  keep  in  touch  with  the  youthful 
point  of  view.  A  bright  you  ng  person,  very 
intelligent,  she's  very  muct  a  part  of  the 
young  scene  and  she  brings  all  that  to  us." 

"While  she's  with  us  we  try  to  keep  up 
with  what  she's  doing,  what  1  ler  Interests  are. 

"She's  fascinating  " 

Asked  whether  she  htis  bn  tight  about  any 
changes  in  their  home  life  he  responded, 
chuckling,  "Doesn't  any  y  tung  lady  that 
age?" 

Mrs.  Long  seems  delight  id  with  Laura, 
whom  she  helps  with  her  a  ;udles  and  boy- 
friend problems.  "We  keep  t  le  lines  of  com- 
munication open  with  Laira,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  I'm  a  good  fr  end,  sometimes 
I'm  an  aunt." 

Laura  has  become  like  a  i  laughter  to  her, 
and  she  admits,  "I  only  re(  ret  I  never  had 
any  children  of  my  own."  T  le  senator's  two 
married  daughters  are  in  B  iton  Rouge  and 
Boulder,  Colo. 

On  her  part,  the  teenag  tr  seems  happy 
with  the  arrangement,  oft  sn  accompanies 
her  aunt  and  uncle  to  bus  mess  and  social 
events  and  sp>«nds  a  good  d  »1  of  her  spare 
time  with  them. 

On  one  of  her  trips  to  to  jim,  she  stopped 
in  at  the  Capitol  to  watch  I  ong  tape  a  rou- 
tine television  show.  After  the  taping,  she 
ran  up  to  throw  her  arms  i  round  him  and, 
with  a  kiss,  said,  "You  were  ;reat."  "I'm  glad 
you  liked  It,"  he  said  warml  y,  "but  dont  be 
late  for  your  dentist  appoli  tment." 

As  his  lifestyle  has  change  I,  so  have  Long's 
political  ambitions  been  revamped. 

"I  once  had  a  very  stron ;  desire  to  be  a 
Presidential  aspirant,"  he  Said.  "That  was 
up  until  I  saw  what  the  Job!  was."  As  Demo- 
cratic whip,  Long  was  close  tb  President  Lyn 
don  Johnson  and  got  a  gfod  look  at  the 
Presidency. 

"All  the  misery  that  mak  went  through 
perstiaded  me  that  the  wor^  Job  in  govern 
ment  Is  the  United  States 
something  every  young  man 
to  be,  but  It's  an  enormously 
What  It  takes  out  of  a  persa  n  is  so  fabulous 
so  absolutely  earth-shaking. 

"I'm   convinced,"    he    ad4ed 
Presidents  get  their  reward 


As  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  "it's  a  very 


)eople    trophies, 
speaking  at  var- 


frustratlng    Job,    handing 

attending  golf  tournaments, 

lous  and  sundry  places  to  tity  to  reflect  the 

President's  views.  The  Vice  P  residency  Is  only 

a  good  stepping-stone  to  being  President. 

"Frankly,  I'd  rather  be  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman.  As  chairman  )f  a  major  com- 
mittee, at  least  you  have  so  ne  power  of  de- 
cision," he  said.  "It  gives  5j)u  so  much  In- 
dependence to  do  what  you 
to  do." 


Asked  whether  he  would 
Join  the  Democratic  leadership 
ply:  "Nope." 

Mrs.  Long  agreed  with  hi) 
Busaell  has  the  t>est  Job  ta  4>e 


Presidency.  It's 
ought  to  aspire 
demanding  Job. 


that    good 
In  heaven." 


:hlnk  you  ought 


(ver  want  to  re- 
he  said  slm- 

vlews,  "I  think 
United  States 
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of  view — past 

officially 
campaign  fi- 


Senate,  and  I  stUl  say  the  Set  ate's  the  best 
Job  In  the  world,  better  that  being  Presi- 
dent." 

Although  he  has  not  formally  announced 
his  candidacy  for  reelection  ru  xt  year.  Long 
hopes  to  remain  at  bis  post  for  at  least 
another  seven  years,  and  plam  to  announce 
bis  candidacy  tat  reelection  ne:  :t  spring. 

After  that?  "I  wont  be  ruiuilng  when  I'm 
90,  I  won't  be  running  when  ^'m  80,  and  I 
doubt  I'll  be  running  when  ::'m  70,  but  I 
might  run  for  another  term  ifter  this  one 
(when  he's  61)." 

But.  "frankly  I  never  look  b«  jrond  the  next 
election,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  you  do  that?  There  are  so 
many  things  about  life  that  ttie  Good  Lord 
vi'lll  tell  you  or  fate  will  decid  s  for  you  that 
you  make  a  mistake  to  start  Planning  your 
life — from  a  politician's  point 
the  next  election." 

He  will  not  "become  a  candi  late 
until  next  spring  because  the 
nanclng  laws  are  so  drawn  that  "there  are 
all  kinds  of  disadvantages  in  l^lng  a  candi- 
date." I 

However,  he  said  he  expects!  then  to  form 
a  "minimal-type  campaign  organization," 
meaning  one  that  uses  the  media  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  massive  grass  roots  campaign. 

The  campaign  will  t>e  directed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before  toward  the  newly- 
enfranchised  young,  a  segmeiit  of  the  elec- 
torate he  called  "very  active,  wry  Interested 
and  very  alert."  1 

"I  enjoy  speaking  to  yoting  people,"  he  said. 
"I  think  it  Is  a  very  healthy  [thing  for  any 
senator  to  meet  with  them. 

"Off  hand,  my  guess  is  I'll  run  as  well  with 
the  young  as  I  wiU  vtrith  the  mfddle-aged." 

During  the  campaign,  his  wife  will  be  by 
his  side.  "I'm  looking  forward  Do  it,"  she  said. 
"Ill  enjoy  meeting  aU  those  j>eopIe.  I  just 
adore  Louisiana — the  people  afe  so  gracious. 

"I  never  took  part  in  a  campaign  before," 
she  added.  "This  will  be  a  new  experience." 
Mrs.  Long  will  not  participate  as  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  campaign  organization, 
but  will  be  there  to  "give  support  to  Russell." 

Although  she  has  been  at  rthe  center  of 
national  political  life  even  lo^iger  than  her 
husband,  she  looks  forward 
does  to  the  day — "when  we're 
ductlve" — they  can  return  to 
side  Baton  Rouge. 

"I  think  of  the  Baton  Roui 
home,  even  though  I  have 
Shreveport  and  a  few  In  New  |Orleans,"  said 
Long,  a  native  Shreveporter.  When  his  Senate 
career  is  over  he  plans  to  settle  down  there, 
"unless  I  can  find  another  plade  In  Louisiana 
I  like  better,  whloh  Is  always  a  possibility." 

Russell  Long  is  inextricably  tied  to  Loui- 
siana, he  is  the  product  of  the  intense  and 
variegated  political  tradition  ^at  prompted 
A.  J.  Liebling  to  call  Louisiana^  "the  western- 
most of  the  eastern  states." 

The    son    of   one    of    the 
political  figures  in  twentieth 
ica.  Sen.  Huey  P.  Long,  he  is 
ber  of  Congress  in  history  w: 
two  parents  as  UjS.  Senators 
Rose  McConnell  Long,  was  ai 
Huey's  seat  upon  his  death.) 
was  a  colorful  man  who  serv< 
governor  of  the  state.  His  Un< 
a  U.S.  congressman. 

He  certainly  has  inherl' 
looks,  his  political  acumen 
guile,  bis  sense  of  humor.  Ifbere  was  the 
time,  for  example,  that  Long  managed  to  get 
unanimous  consent  in  the  Set  ate  to  abolish 
the  Republican  Party.  No  one  else  was  in 
the  chamber  but  Sen.  Jennligs  Randoplh 
(D-W.  Va.)  who  was  presiding  and  there 
were  no  Republicans  about  U\  object.  Well, 
when  the  OOP  found  out  at>out  It,  then 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Ev  srett 
(R-IU.)  retorted  with  an  unsuccessful  at' 
tempt  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  abolish 
the  state  of  Louisiana. 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  he  has  dis- 
played some  of  his  father's  concern  for  the 
"little  man,"  he  Is  not  as  easy  among  crowds 
of  them  as  the  voluble  Huey  was. 

Above  all,  Russell  Long  Inherited  his 
father's  name.  Some  say  it  put  him  where 
he  Is;  some  say  he  got  there  in  spite  of  it. 

Long  says,  "I  can't  see  that  as  being  much 
of  an  issue  anifTnore,  frankly. 

"I  think  I  have  some  friends  who  I  In- 
herited from  my  father  and  I  would  think 
there's  a  friendship  with  the  sons  of  many 
men  who  were  friends  of  my  father,  who  are 
my  friends  today. 

"But  with  regard  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  who  voted  for  me  or  against 
me,  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  their  fathers  were 
for  my  father  or  against  my  father." 

He  continued:  "I've  always  idolized  my 
father.  His  memory's  very  close  to  me  in  my 
heart.  But  as  much  as  I  loved  my  father  I 
guess  I'd  be  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
tended  to  bring  to  an  end  some  of  the  con- 
troversies that  existed  during  his  time  rather 
than  the  fact  that  I  kept  the  fight  going  on. 
In  other  words,  basically.  If  something's  right, 
over  that  period  of  time,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  persuade  the  other  fellow  it's  right 
or  you  ought  to  forget  about  It. 

"I've  been  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  people  who  to 
my  knowledge  were  strongly  opposed  to  my 
father  are  for  me. 

"I  Just  hope  that  all  of  them  will  Judge 
me  for  what  I  am  because  that's  how  I  ex- 
pect to  Judge  them.  I'm  saying  my  own 
piece  now.  I've  been  in  public  life  long 
enough  that  people  ought  to  vote  for  me  or 
against  me  on  the  basis  of  my  own  name." 


APPEAL  TO  THE  OAS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Cu- 
ban community  in  Miami  has  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  at  the  meeting  of  for- 
eign ministers  here  in  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve this  appeal  merits  the  consideration 
not  only  of  the  foreign  ministers  but  of 
all  who  seek  the  restoration  of  freedom 
in  Cuba.  I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues 
and  request  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Appeai.  bt  Dk.  Manolo  Reyes 
The  undersigned.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  be- 
ing a  Cuban  citizen,  of-age,  and  temporarily 
residing  at  243  S.W.  26th  Road,  Miami.  Flor- 
ida, without  representation  of  the  Cuban 
people  but  in  complete  exercise  of  the  liberty 
and  respect  to  all  human  rights  established 
In  the  Fundamental  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  I  come  before  you 
and  respectfully  say: — Since  I  firmly  believe 
In  the  Interamerlcan  System  which  the  OAS 
represents  and  which  repudiates  the  com- 
munist regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  I  feel  that  I 
must  raise  my  voice  In  the  hope  that  It 
reaches  this  Assembly  In  order  to  comply 
with  everybody's  historical  responsibility, 
precisely  In  this  critical  moment. 

In  1964,  a  similar  Assembly  imposed  a  sen- 
tence on  Fidel  Castro's  red  regime  for  hav- 
ing been  found  guUty  of  sending  thousands 
of  weapons  for  the  use  of  communist  guer- 
rillas who  were  operating  In  the  surround- 
ings of  an  abandoned  beach  in  the  Para- 
guana  Peninsula  in  Venezuela. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  by  interpreting  the 
feelings  and  experience  lived  by  thousands 
of  Cubans,  who  are  today  Inside  or  outside 
their  country,  that  the  circumstances  which 
determined  the  forced  administration  of  the 


measures  against  Havana's  red  regime,  in- 
stead of  disappearing,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  maintained  and  have  increased  with 
the  natural  risk  Involved  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

We  have  Cuba's  communist  radio  which 
since  1964  to  this  day  has  not  stopped  sup- 
porting illegal  movements  of  the  anti-social 
members  in  the  American  Continent,  poison- 
ing m  this  way  young  or  weak  minds  and 
breeding  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

We  had  the  so-called  Trlcontinental  Con- 
ference held  in  Havana  in  January  of  1966 
where  plans  were  discussed  for  the  commu- 
nist subversion  of  many  countries  of  the 
American  continent. 

Castro's  communist  regime  has  declared 
that  it  would  give  ample  moral  and  material 
support  against  those  who  defeated  Juan 
Jose  Torres  in  Bolivia. 

Recently,  we  have  knowledge  of  the  news 
that  occurred  last  Febrviary  17th  in  Bissau, 
Portuguese  Guinea,  relating  how  8  of  Cas- 
tro's communist  guerrilla  drowned  when 
their  ship  was  sunk  by  a  Portuguese  naval 
force  which  patrolled  the  Cacheau  River. 
Meanwhile,  Captain  Pedro  Peralta,  an  offi- 
cer for  Castro's  communist  regime,  is  still 
In  prison  serving  a  10  year  prison  term  after 
being  captured  by  guerrilla  forces  in  Guinea 
on  November,  1966. 

Still,  on  a  recent  date  we  have  the  guerrilla 
landing  of  Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  in  Cara- 
coles (Seashell)  Beach,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Dominican  delegate,  can  answer  if 
Mr.  Caamano  came  from  Havana  or  not. 

To  prove  the  Increasing  danger  of  the  com- 
munist regime  of  Havana  let  us  say  that  In 
1964,  Castro  did  not  have  the  strong  military 
ties  that  he  has  now  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
ties  that  have  turned  Cuba  Into  a  Soviet 
mUitary  base. 

To  ratify  these  points  I  can  make  a  ref- 
erence to  the  book  of  sessions  of  the  Special 
Commission  on  Security  of  the  OAS  which 
I  have  personally  attended  in  Washington  to 
declare  the  Soviet  military  Increase  In  Cuba, 
on  two  different  occasions,  in  1970  and  1972. 

You  can  also  find  this  reference  in  the  eight 
personal  appearances  that  I  have  made  in 
Washington  in  the  last  three  years  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subconunittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  and  the  In- 
teramerlcan Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House. 

To  broaden  these  facts,  we  can  say  that 
the  Pentagon  on  February  21st  ratified  that 
a  Soviet  Naval  squadron  carrying  guided  mis- 
sile ships  left  Cuban  waters,  after  spending 
three  months  at  Cuban  ports  and  bays.  This 
is  the  ninth  Russian  naval  squadron  that 
visited  Cuba  since  July  26th,  1969. 

We  might  also  state  that  In  Cuba  there 
are  at  least  three  Russian  naval  facilities  for 
nuclear  submarines:  Cienfuegos,  Nlpe  and 
Cabanas. 

Soviet  atomic  submarines  have  also  been 
seen  at  the  afore  mentioned  places  on  recent 
dates  carrying  Shaddocks  missiles  with  a 
fire  range  of  500  mUes,  and  Serb  missiles  with 
a  range  of  750  miles. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  segment  to  point 
out  in  this  statement.  The  sailors  who  are 
stationed  in  the  nuclear  submarines  are  af- 
fected by  the  length  of  time  in  which  they 
stay  under  water  .  .  .  and  In  many  In- 
stances ...  In  a  direct  form  ...  by  the 
radiations  of  the  atomic  heat  of  the  sub- 
marine. For  this  reason,  experienced  physi- 
cians have  estimated  that  the  largest  stay 
for  the  crew  of  these  submarines  should  not 
be  over  a  period  of  three  months.  Later,  they 
need  a  rest  period  of  three  months  at  the 
beaches  where  they  can  saturate  themselves 
with  the  sun  and  sea  air.  Then  another  three 
months  In  higher  places,  especially  In  zones 
where  the  pine  trees  grow,  as  they  purify 
the  ozone  from  the  air. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  that  the  Russian  crews 


of  the  nuclear  submarines  are  using  Cuba  as 
a  permanent  base  for  this  type  of  rest,  as  I 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Security  to  the  OAS,  to  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Senate,  and 
in  this  way  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  Increas- 
ing its  military  and  strategic  power  In  the 
Caribbean. 

•  •  •  *  • 

If  in  effect  this  is  the  usual  way  In  which 
the  communists  treat  their  prisoners,  I  won- 
der what  would  be  the  Inhuman  treatment 
that  thousands  of  political  prisoners  aro 
going  through  In  Cuban  prisons,  right  this 
minute  .  .  .  millions  of  Cubans  from  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Island  to  the  other? 

I  am  not  here  before  you  to  ask  for  pity, 
or  to  beg  for  our  country's  freedom.  That 
would  be  treason  to  the  dignity  and  suffer- 
ings of  my  people. 

But  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  before  the 
history  of  today,  to  alert,  and  for  tomorrow's 
Judgment  day. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  accomplish  my 
duty  as  a  Cuban  citizen,  and  a  brother  of 
this  Continent. 

And  I  will  not  beg,  because  I  am  a  man 
who  has  faith  in  God  and  In  my  beloved 
countrymen. 

We  can  take  as  an  example  a  recent  inci- 
dent which  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
Havana.  The  students  of  the  Universities  . . . 
those  which  Castro  has  repeatedly  cited  as 
being  loyal  supporters  of  his  regime  .  .  .  made 
an  appointment  to  speak  with  him.  Castro 
made  his  app>earance  and  started  deliver- 
ing a  speech  at  the  Aula  Magna  where  they 
had  gathered.  All  of  a  sudden  the  lights 
went  off  and  they  remained  like  that  for  al- 
most ten  minutes.  When  the  lights  went  on 
again  many  students  had  disappeared  and 
everywhere  signs  had  gone  up  reading:  "Cas- 
tro go  away,"  "Castro  we  are  tired  of  you", 
"Castro  traitor  to  Cuba",  "Russians,  leave 
Cuba". 

For  this  example  of  bravery  and  many 
others,  I  know  that  Cuba  will  be  free.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  In  mind.  Communism  «'ill  be 
defeated.  A  free  Cuba  will  again  be  seated 
in  this  prestigious  Organization  of  American 
States,  side  by  side  with  its  American 
brothers. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  SUMMARY  OP 
H.R.  5988— THE  SURFACE  MINING 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
quests for  detailed  information  concern- 
ing my  bill,  H.R.  5988,  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act  of  1973,  is  a  small 
indication  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
comprehensive  legislation  designed  to 
realistically  regulate  the  surface  mining 
of  all  minerals  in  the  United  States  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  our  basic  mining  industry 
and  at  the  same  time,  reclaim  the  lands 
so  affected  by  such  mining. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Afifairs  Committee  are  conducting  joint 
hearings  at  the  present  time  on  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  11  bills  dealing  with  sur- 
face mining,  including  H.R.  5988.  Know- 
ing of  the  interest  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  vital  matter,  I  have  appended  to  m.v 
statement  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  my  bill.  The  summary  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Environmental  Policy  Divl- 
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slon  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice. 

Tlie  sununary  follows: 
8ccnoN-BT -Section  Sttmmmabt  or  HJS.  5988 
Sec.  101.  Plndings 

This  section  states,  as  congressional  find- 
ings and  declarations,  that  the  recovery  of 
minerals  by  surface  mining  Is  a  significant 
and  essential  activity,  contributing  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
When  unregulated,  however,  surface  mining 
may  result  In  disturbances  which  adversely 
affect  the  public  welfare  through  damage  to 
the  land,  water  and  wildlife;  to  private  prop- 
erty; and  through  threats  to  health  and 
safety.  Such  unregulated  mining  activities 
are  not  coordinated  with  resource  conserva- 
tion programs  of  various  governments. 

The  advance  of  reclamation  technology  Is 
such  that  effective  and  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  Is  now  an  appropriate 
activity  to  prevent  the  adverse  effects  already 
noted. 

Primary  government  responsibility  for 
developing,  authorizing,  issuing  and  enforc- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  regula- 
tions should  rest  with  the  States  because  of 
the  diversity  of  natural  and  social  factors 
•which  prevail  In  areas  subject  to  surface 
mining.  A  single  set  of  Federal  regulations 
could  not  adequately  or  fairly  treat  such 
diverse  conditions. 
Sec.  102.  Purposes 

ThlB  section  cites  7  goals  which  constitute 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation:  Foremost  is 
to  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent adverse  effects  to  society  and  the  en- 
vironment from  surface  mining;  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  surface  landowners; 
prevention  of  surface  mining  where  reclama- 
tion is  not  feasible;  prevention  of  permanent 
damage  to  land  and  water;  and  the  obtaining 
of  reclamation  as  contemporaneously  as  pos- 
sible with  mining  operations  are  among  the 
other  Items  specified;  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  States  In  developing  their  own 
programs,  and  to  assure  the  full  e-  -else  of 
Federal  constitutional  powers  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  are  the  remaining  goals. 
Sec.  103.  DETiNrnoNS 

This  section  offers  28  definitions  of  terms 
as  used  In  this  Act.  Several  of  these  are 
of  particular  significance.  whUe  the  others 
have  achieved  a  degree  of  familiarity  dxir- 
Ing  congressional  deliberations  of  the  past 
several  years. 

"Areas  of  critical  concern"  Is  defined  as 
lands  where  development.  Including  planned 
or  unplanned  surface  mining,  could  result 
In  significant  damage  to  important  historic, 
ciUtural,  environmental,  economic,  or 
esthetic  values  of  more  than  local  signif- 
icance, or  could  endanger  life  and  property 
as  a  result  of  natural  hazards.  The  legislation 
would  bar  surface  mining  in  such  areas. 

The  term  "Federal  land"  refers  to  all  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  the  method  of  acquisition  or  administering 
agency.  Indian  Unds  are  not  Included  in  this 
definition. 

The  term  "Federal  lands  program"  is  a 
program  established  by  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary m  accord  with  section  223  to  regulate 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  on  Federal 
and  Indian  lands. 

•Lands  within  a  State"  refers  to  all  Unds 
within  a  State  other  than  Federal  or  Indian 
lands. 

The  term  "surface  mining  operations" 
means  the  activities  conducted  on  the  sur- 
face of  lands  In  connection  with  a  surface 
mine,  the  products  of  which  enter  or  affect 
commerce.  This  Includes  exploration  for  and 
extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals  as  well 
as  such  operations  aa  dredging,  quarrying, 
leaching.  In  situ  dlstUlation  or  retorting  and 
cleaning,  among  others.  Loading  tor  inter- 
state commerce  of  crude  material  at  or  near 
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the  mine  site  is  also  Inclu  led.  Excluded  Is 
the  extraction  of  mlnerali  In  a  liquid  or 
gaseous  state  by  means  oi  wells  or  pipes, 
imlese  the  process  Includes!  ^>^  situ  distilla- 
tion or  retorting.  Surfac^  operations  as- 
sociated with  underground  mines  are  not 
Included. 

aac.  201.  caAMT  of  AXTTHORnr;  paoinnxui'noN 

OP   rEDESAL   BXGUXHIONS 

This  section  requires  thii  Interior  Secre- 
tary, within  180  days  of  enactment,  to  de- 
velop and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
regulations  covering  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  for  coa  I,  and  to  provide 
details  on  the  actions  whict  the  States  must 
take  to  develop  programs  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

No  later  than  24  months  following  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  must  i  evelop  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  igulatlons  cover- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  other  minerals,  and  set  forth  In 
detail  the  actions  a  State  must  take  to  de- 
velop a  program  which  m*  ets  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

The  regulations  for  coa  and  for  other 
minerals  shall  not  becomt  effective  for  a 
period  of  46  days  followln  ;  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register,  durli^ ;  which  time  In- 
terested persons  and  State  i  ind  local  govern- 
ments shall  be  able  to  subi  alt  written  com- 
ments. 

Any  interested  person  o  r  State  or  local 
government  may  file  wrltte  i  objections  to  a 
proposed  Federal  regulatiai,  and  may  re- 
quest a  public  hearing.  Within  16  days  of 
the  close  of  the  period  fo  •  comments,  the 
Secretary  shaU  publish  notl  ce  of  the  regula- 
tlon(s)  objected  to  and  for' which  a  hearing 
has  been  requested.  He  shall  publish  the 
date  (within  30  days  of  publication),  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  vhere  statements 
and  objections  concerning  fhe  proposed  reg- 
ulation shall  be  received.  Tt  the  extent  pos- 
sible, these  heartags  are  t*  be  held  In  the 
State  or  region  affected. 

Within  ao  days  of  the  coi  ipletion  of  hear- 
ings the  Secretary  shall  pu  bllsh  a  report  of 
his  findings  of  fact  on  th(  objections,  and 
shall  promulgate  the  regulttlons  with  such 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  ■  The  regulations 
shall  take  effect  30  days  ai  ter  their  Federal 
Register  publication. 

The  provisions  of  the  adm  Inlstratlve  proce- 
dures Act.  Chap.  5.  TiOe  {,  U3C,  are  made 
applicable  to  this  Act.  In  case  of  confilct, 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  tpply. 

SEC.  202.  omcE  OF  stmFAj  ;e  mining  and 

RECIAMATION    ENFd  ICEMENT 

This  section  establishes  t  le  above  office  In 
the  Department  of  the  In  «rlor,  specifying 
that  Its  director  shall  be  i  ppointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  No  legal  authority  In  the 
Department,  having  as  Its  )iupose  the  pro- 
motion of  the  use  or  develc  pment  of  coal  or 
other  mineral  resources  shi  11  be  transferred 
to  the  Office. 

Seventeen  duties  of  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Office,  are  8p<  lied  out  In  this 
section.  These  include  the  (  dministration  of 
the  programs  contained  In  ;hls  Act;  consul- 
tation with  other  agenciea  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  having  expertise  in  the 
control  and  reclamation  of  surface  mining; 
and  such  other  duties  as  are  provided  by  law. 

To  avoid  duplication,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  coordinate  the  ;  process  of  review 
and  Issuance  of  permits  re<|ulred  by  the  Act 
with  any  Federal  or  State  »ermit  process. 

BEG.    203.   ST7SFACE    MINING   Ol  'KRATIONS    WHICH 
MAT    BE    SUBJECT    TO    THIS   ACT 

This  section  makes  the  |  trovislon  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  all  8urfa<  e  mining  activi- 
ties, although  the  regulat  >ry  authority  Is 
permitted  to  except  certaU .  activities  from 
one  or  more  of  the  pre  Islons.  Prevlotis 
legislative  proposal  have  no ;  contained  such 
a  proTlalon. 

The  activities  which  may  >e  exempted  are: 
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1.  Surface  excavations  mad(  In  connection 
with  mining  operations  carrisd  on  beneath 
the  surface. 

2.  Foundation  excavation!  for  building 
construction.  '  ^^ 

3.  Excavations  by  a  governknental  agency 
or  its  authorized  contractors  ft>r  highway  and 
railroad  cuts  and  fills. 

4.  Extraction  of  minerals  ty  a  landowner 
for  his  own  non-commercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him. 

5.  Commercial  extraction  if  mineraU  In 
amounts  not  more  than  2000  <ons  of  market- 
able minerals  per  year  if  thi  total  acreage 
affected  does  not  exceed  3  acrei. 

6.  Archeological  excavations} 

7.  Such  other  surface  mliiing  operations 
which  the  Secretary  determliles  to  be  of  an 
Infrequent  nature  and  which  Involve  onl" 
minor  surface  disturbances 

Subsection   (b)   requires  t. 
consider  such  factors  as  the  s 
potential  for  environmental 
activity  Involved,   In  promu 
tions  to  Impleniient  this  sectio 

SEC.   204.  STATE  ATJTHOBITT;   S*ATE  PBOGRAMS 

Sutwection  (a)  spells  out  thle  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  a  Stat*  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  aisistance  imder 
Titles  in  and  IV  of  this  Act,  land  to  assume 
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full    control    over    surface    ^ 
State.  The  State  must  show  , 

1.  A  law  providing  for  the 
surface  mining  and  reclama 
with  this  Act  and  regulatlot 
ant  to  the  Act. 

2.  A  law  providing  sanctior^ 
These  sanctions  shaU  include] 
Inal  actions,  bond  forfeiture, 
revocation  of  permits,  and 
orders. 

3.  A  state  regulatory  autt, 
adequately  staffed  and  finanJ 
mining  and  reclamation  In  al 
the  requirements  of  this  ActTI 

4.  A  law  which  provides  to% 
tern  for  the  surface  mining 
other  minerals  on  lands  wit. ^^.^. 

5.  A  mining  lands  review  process  as  stipu- 
lated in  Sec.  213,  which  review  shall  Identify 
Unds  unsulUble  for  surface  »nlning 

SubsecUon  (b)  requires  th^  the  Secretary 
not  approve  any  State  plan  until  he  has  soUc- 
ited  and  made  pubUc  the  vliws  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  othe*  Federal  agen- 
cies possessing  expertise  In  [the  matter  of 
surface  mining  and  recUmatton;  and  until 
he  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  within  the  State. 

A  State  plan  must  be  appioved  or  disap- 
proved within  4  months  of  submission.  If 
disapproved,  the  Secretary  must  provide  a 
«letaUed  written  decision  spelli  og  out  the  rea- 
sons for  disapproval.  The  Stste  may  resub- 
mit a  revised  State  program.  In  this  event. 

SEC.    205.    FEDERAI.   PSOERAMS 

This  section  specifies  the  conditions  under 
vi^hich  the  Secretary  may  proni\ilgate  and  Im- 
plement a  Federal  program  fir  a  State,  and 
the  procedures  which  are  to  be  foUowed  In 

*?1?^.^'°-  ^"'^^  **="°'^  ^«8ts  the  Secretary 
with  the  full  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  and  recUmatlon  operations 
within  the  noncomplying  State. 

A  Federal  program  may  be  instituted  If  a 
State — 

1.  Fails  to  submit  a  progrim  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operitlons  for  coal 
within  12  months  after  pr>mulgation  of 
Federal  regulations; 

2.  Fails  to  submit  a  prognm  for  surface 
mining  and  recUmatlon  opera  tions  for  other 
minerals  within  12  months  a  ter  promulga- 
tion of  Federal  regulations;  tnd 

3.  Falls  to  enforce  its  apprc  ved  State  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  must  give  notice  and  hold 
public  hearings  In  the  affectel  State  before 
promulgating  and  Implementi  ig  any  Federal 
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program.  Failure  of  a  State  to  designate 
Unds  not  to  be  mined  In  its  mining  lands 
review,  as  specified  In  Sec.  213,  shall  not 
constitute  grounds  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate and  implement  a  Federal  program. 

If  an  approved  State  program  is  preempted, 
existing  permits  m  that  State  shall  be  valid 
but  reviewable  by  the  Secretary.  All  permits 
axe  to  be  reviewed  Immediately  to  determine 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
For  permits  not  in  conformance,  the  holder 
is  to  be  so  Informed  and  provided  with  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  submit  a  new 
application  and  bring  his  operation  into  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  program. 

A  Federal  program  may  be  replaced  by  an 
approved  State  program  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  latter  will  be  effectively 
Implemented. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  authority 
for  administration  and  enforcement  of  all 
air  and  water  quality  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  surface  mining  may  be  vested  in 
the  State  regulatory  agency,  if  an  approved 
State  program  exists.  Tb^s  is  designed  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

SEC.    206.    STATS    LAWS 

This  section  declares  that  the  only  State 
UwB  or  regulations  which  may  be  superseded 
by  this  Act  and  subsequent  reguUtlons  are 
those  which  are  Inconsistent  with  Section 
101. 

Subsection  (b)  stipuUtes  that  provisions  of 
State  law  and  regulation  which  set  more 
stringent  environmental  controls  than  do  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reguUtlons 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

Similarly,  any  provision  of  State  law  or 
reguUtlon,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Inconsistent. 

'nius,  the  States  are  given  the  option  of 
adopting  programs  which  are  more  com- 
prehensive and/or  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
Federal  Ck>vemment. 

SEC.  207.  INTERIM  REQUIREMENTS  AFTEK  EKACT- 
MZirr  AND  FftlOR  TO  APPROVAL  OT  STATE  PRO- 
CRAMS 

For  the  period  of  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  extending  through  12 
months  after  promulgation  of  Federal  regu- 
lations for  surface  mining  of  coal,  a  person 
mtist  obtain  an  interim  permit  from  the 
State  reguUtory  authority  In  order  to  open 
or  develop  any  new  or  previously  abandoned 
surface  coal  tnintng  operation  on  Unds 
within  a  SUte. 

On  Federal  or  Indian  lands,  an  Interim 
permit  from  the  Secretary  must  be  obtained 
before  a  surface  coal  mining  operation  may 
be  opened  or  developed  on  a  new  or  pre- 
viously abandoned  site.  This  requirement  ex- 
tends from  the  date  of  enactment  until  Fed- 
eral regulations  for  surface  coal  "lining  are 
promulgated. 

Any  operator  who  wishes  to  expand  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  existing  area  of  Und 
affected  in  the  previous  12  months  by  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation  must  also  obtain 
an  Interim  permit  to  do  so.  On  lands  within 
a  State  the  p>ermit  must  come  from  the  State 
regulatory  authority  for  the  period  from  en- 
actment until  12  months  following  promul- 
gation of  Federal  reguUtlons  for  coal  surface 
mining. 

On  Federal  or  Indian  lands,  the  permit 
must  come  from  the  Secretary  for  the  period 
following  enactment  until  the  promulgation 
of  Federal  regulations  for  coal  surface  min- 
ing. 

In  all  cases,  the  applications  and  permits 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.    208.    PERMITS 

This  section  establishes  a  schedule  under 
which  permits  must  l}e  obtained  in  order  to 
conduct  surface  mining  and  exploration.  On 
Unds  within  a  State,  a  valid  permit  from  the 
State  or  Federal  regulatory  authority  be  ob- 
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talned  after  the  expiration  of  12  months  fol- 
lowing the  promulgation  of  Federal  surface 
coal  mining  regulations. 

Twenty-four  months  after  promulgation  of 
Federal  reguUtlons  for  the  surface  mining  of 
other  minerals  a  permit  must  be  obtained 
from  the  reguUtory  authority  before  such 
operations  can  be  conducted  on  lands  within 
a  State. 

A  permit  from  the  Secretary  is  required 
immediately  after  the  Federal  regulations 
for  coal  and  other  minerals,  aa  appropriate 
to  conduct  surface  mining  and  exploratory 
operations  on  Federal  and  IndUn  lands. 

Two  types  of  permits  are  specified:  sur- 
face exploration,  and  surface  mmmg  and 
reclamation.  The  term  of  the  latter  shall  be 
for  5  years  unless  sooner  completed,  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  None  of  these  cases 
shall  relieve  the  operator  of  his  obligation 
to  comply  with  reclamation  requirements  of 
his  permit,  this  Act,  or  a  State  or  Federal 
program  under  this  Act. 

The  surface  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit shall  carry  the  right  of  renewal.  Such  re- 
newal shall  be  granted  after  the  public 
notice  and  hearing  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
met,  and  the  operator  demonstrates  com- 
pliance with  the  program  under  which  he 
operates.  An  Inspection  of  the  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  must  be  made  by  the 
regulatory  authority  prior  to  granting  the 
permit  renewal.  New  conditions  and  require- 
ments may  be  Imposed  In  the  renewed  permit. 
If  necessary  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 

SEC.  209.  SURFACE  EXPLORATION  PERMIT 
REQUIREMENTS 

Each  application  for  a  surface  e]q>loration 
permit  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee,  set  by 
the  reguUtory  authority,  and  reflecting  the 
expected  cost  of  reviewing,  administering  and 
enforcing  the  permit. 

Subsection  (a)  further  requires  that  the 
application  be  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  exploration 
project,  and  by  a  minimum  of  12  specified 
items  of  supporting  technical  data.  The  Utter 
Includes  the  written  permission  of  all  sur- 
face landowners  for  any  exploration  activi- 
ties, unless  exploration  rights  are  owned  by 
the  applicant;  and  provisions  for  reclamation 
of  all  land  disturbed  during  exploration. 

Under  subsection  (b),  an  applicant  whose 
application  is  denied  or  unacted  upon  after 
a  reasonable  time,  may  seek  relief  under  ap- 
propriate administrative  procedures. 

Any  pei-son  who  conducts  surface  explora- 
tion activities  for  mineral  covered  by  this  act 
without  first  obtaining  an  exploration  per- 
mit, or  who  fails  to  observe  the  terms  of  a 
valid  permit,  shall  be  fined  up  to  (10,000. 
Upon  conviction,  he  shall  not  be  Issued  any 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  permit  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  24  months. 

SEC.  210.  SURFACE  MINING  AND  RECLAMATION 
PERMIT 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  each  permit 
application  be  accompanied  by  a  fee,  deter- 
mined by  the  regulatory  authority,  and  based 
on  the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  of  review- 
ing, administering  and  enforcing  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  permit. 

Subsection  (b)  lists  18  items  of  informa- 
tion which  shall  accompany  each  application. 
These  items  require  full  Identification  of  the 
parties  who  will  be  connected  with  the  sur- 
face mining  operation;  full  disclosure  of  any 
previous  or  contemporaneous  surface  mming 
c^>eratlons  with  which  they  were  or  are  as- 
sociated; and  a  statement  of  whether  any 
person  or  group  associated  with  the  applica- 
tion has,  since  1900,  had  a  Federal  or  State 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  surface  mining 
permit,  or  has  forfeited  a  surface  mining  rec- 
lamation bond  or  security.  The  subsection 
also  requires  basic  information  regarding  the 
tract  to  be  affected,  such  as  Its  size,  loca- 
tion, ownership,  and  ralnage  patterns.  The 
results  of  test  borings  for  the  property  and 
chemical  analysis  of  the  stratum  underlying 
the  mineral  to  be  mined  must  also  be  filed. 


Subsection  (c)  stipulates  the  maps  or  plans 
which  must  accompany  the  application. 
These  must  show  all  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  affected  and  those  of  property 
owners  within  1000  feet  of  the  Und  to  be 
affected.  All  watercovu'ses  and  man-made 
features  such  as  roads,  railroads,  pipelines 
and  structures  must  be  shown  and  Iden- 
tified. Combined  with  this,  or  as  a  separate 
map.  must  be  a  proposed  mining  pUn  in 
detail,  showing,  among  other  things,  the 
location  of  any  discharges  to  surface  water 
bodies. 

Typical  cross  section  maps  or  pUns  of  the 
area  showing  among  other  things  mineral 
seams,  overburden,  aqulfere  and  the  antici- 
pated final  surface  contour  following  recU- 
matlon must  also  be  filed.  Information  on 
the  overburden  and  minerals  shall  be  kept 
confidential.  If  essential  to  a  hearing  with 
regard  to  the  grant  or  denial  of  a  permit  or 
the  release  of  a  reclamation  bond,  such  in- 
formation may  be  discloeed  to  Interested 
parties  under  appropriate  protective  pro- 
visions. 

Each  applicant  must  obtain  and  submit 
with  his  application  the  written  consent 
of.  or  waiver  by,  the  surface  owner  or  owners 
of  the  lands  to  \x  affected  by  surface  mining 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  on 
their  land. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  applicant  or 
his  independent  contractor  for  mining  and 
reclamation  to  submit  certification  from  an 
Insurance  company  showing  that  the  appli- 
cant has  a  personal  injury  and  property 
damage  poUcy  of  not  less  than  (100.000  in 
effect.  The  policy  shall  be  for  the  term  of 
the  permit,  and  renewal  and  the  length  of 
all  required  reclamation  operations.  The  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  waive  this  provision 
If  it  finds  the  applicant  financially  able  to 
meet  cUims  within  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph. 

A  reclamation  plan  for  the  land  to  be 
affected  must  aooompany  the  application 
for  a  permit.  Subsection  (f)  lists  the  mini- 
mum information  in  14  categories  which 
must  be  included  In  the  propoeed  reclama- 
tion plan,  as  follows: 

1.  A  description  of  the  condition  and  uses 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  as  It  U  at  the  time 
of  application. 

2.  The  applicant's  proposed  land  use  fol- 
lowing reclamation.  A  record  of  consulta- 
tions with  appropriate  local  agencies  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  use  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. 

3.  The  methods  to  be  used  to  separate. 
store  and  protect  from  air  and  water  erosion 
the  topsoil.  subsoil  and  spoil. 

4.  A  statement  on  the  consideration  given 
to  maximum  effective  recovery  of  the  miner- 
al resources  that  can  be  economically  and 
technologically  surface  and  auger  mined. 

5.  A  full  description  of  the  engineering 
plans  and  techniques  to  be  used  in  mining 
and  reclamation  and  the  major  equipment 
to  be  used. 

6.  A  pUn  for  the  control  and  treatment  of 
water  associated  with  the  operation  both 
during  mining  and  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  operation  Is  terminated  for  any 
reason. 

7.  A  plan  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the 
quality  or  qiuntlty  of  surface  or  subsurface 
water  utilized  by  adjacent  landowners. 

8.  A  detailed  plan  for  backfilUng.  regard- 
ing, topsail  restoration,  etc.,  consistent  with 
the  stated  Und  use. 

9.  A  planting  and  revegetation  program, 
which  should  seek  to  permanently  restore  na- 
tive vegetation. 

10.  A  plan  ensuring  that  all  debris,  acid 
forming  or  toxic  material  posing  a  health, 
safety  or  envlronnaental  hazard  are  disposed 
of  pronyitly  as  a  part  of  the  mining  cycle  In 
a  manner  designed  to  prevent  the  hazard 
from  occurring. 

11.  A  blasting  plan  showing  considerations 
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given  to  preventing  onsite  and  oSslte  dam- 
age and  injury. 

12.  The  steps  taken  to  bring  mining  and 
reclamation  into  compliance  with  all  air 
and  water  quality  laws. 

13.  A  detailed  estimated  timetable  for 
each  major  step  in  the  reclamation  plan,  and 
the  estimated  total  cost. 

14.  Such  other  information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  regulatory  authority. 

SEC.     211.    CRTTCaiA    FOR    SURFACE     MINING    AND 
RECLAMATION   OPERATIONS 

This  section  is  a  detailed  presentation  ot 
the  minimum  requirements  which  must  be 
Included  in  any  State  or  Federal  program 
with  regard  to  the  actual  conduct  of  surface 
mining  operations.  A  number  of  these  re- 
quirements are  touched  upon  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Bill,  particularly  Sec.  210. 

Slc^e  limitations  Included  In  the  House- 
passed  surface  mining  control  legislation  of 
the  92nd  Congress.  Paragraph  (8)  addresses 
itself  to  the  matter  of  limitations  of  surface 
mining  on  slopes  over  14  degrees  from  the 
horizontal.  This  paragraph  requires  that  no 
spoil,  debris,  soil,  waste  mineral,  abandoned 
equipment  or  other  material  be  placed  on 
the  downslope  below  the  mining  cut  or 
l>ench  if  the  natural  slope  angle  exceeds  14 
degrees.  The  regulatory  authority  may  grant 
permission  for  such  deposition  however,  if 
the  applicant  afBrmatively  demonstrates 
that  his  mining  methods  and  reclamation 
plan  will  prevent  sedimentation,  landslides, 
or  water  pollution,  and  that  the  area  can  t>e 
reclaimed  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Paragraph  (11)  requires  that,  in  reclama- 
tion, all  hlghwalls,  q>oil  piles,  and  depres- 
sions to  hold  water  must  be  eliminated. 
Where  ponding  of  water  is  to  take  place  for 
reclamation  purposes,  slopes  to  the  water 
may  not  exceed  19  degrees  from  the  horizon- 
tal. The  use  of  terracing  as  a  reclamation 
technique  is  discouraged,  but  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  regulatory  authority  If  the 
reasons  advanced  are  found  satisfactory  and 
the  natural  slope  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
is  less  than  14  degrees. 

Among  the  other  key  requirements  of  this 
section  are  these: 

(1)  The  land  must  be  restored  to  a  con- 
dition capable  of  supporting  the  uses  of 
which  It  was  capable  prior  to  mining,  and 
must  present  no  health,  safety,  or  environ- 
mental hazard. 

(2)  The  written  consent  of  the  surface 
landowners  for  the  proposed  land  use  must 
be  obtained. 

(3)  The  amount  of  land  excavated  at  any 
time  is  to  be  limited  by  combining  the  process 
of  reclamation  with  progress  of  mining  op- 
erations. 

(4)  In  order  to  minimize  the  redlsturb- 
ance  of  mined  areas  through  later  additional 
surface  mming,  the  original  operation  must 
recover  the  mineral  resources  that  can  be 
technologically  and  economically  surface  or 
auger    nUned. 

(7)  All  soil,  spoil,  waste  and  refuse  piles 
must  be  stabilized.  If  necessary  by  Impos- 
ing slope  and  height  limitations,  and  If  pos- 
sible by  vegetative  cover. 

(14)  The  quality  of  water  In  surface  and 
subsurface  systems  must  be  maintained  both 
during  and  after  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation In  accordance  with  the  highest  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards. 

(15)  Water  Impoundments  must  be  de- 
signed and  maintained  to  prevent  pollution, 
siltatlon,  and  rupture  during  intense  storms. 
Any  Impoundments  left  as  part  of  the  per- 
manent reclamation  plan  must  be  engineered 
for  stability  without  maintenance,  with 
emergency  spUways  so  as  to  prevent  rupture 
during  storms  of  fifty-year  frequency. 

(16)  Offslte  areas  must  be  protected  from 
slides  or  damage  during  the  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations.  No  part  of  the  opera- 
tions or  waste  accumulations  may  occur  out- 
side the  penult  area. 
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(17)  Explosives  may  be 
cordance  with  existing  law  and 
latory  authority  stipulations 
minimum,  require  advance  written 
local  governments  and  resident  i 
of    use:    procedures    for    the 
dwellings,  buildings  and  propel'ty 
tatlons  on  the  type  of  explosi  ves 
method  of  use,  so  as  to 
persons    and    property   outsld ; 
area. 

(18)  All  debris,  structures 
must  be  removed  and  otherwifce 
upon  the  approval  of  the  perf  irmauce 
release. 

SBC.  212.  REGUU^TION  OF  LARGE  fPEN  PIT  MINE 
OPERATIONS 
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This  section  recognizes  certain 
Istlcs  that  set  some  surface 
tlons  apart  from  those  treated 
latlon,  and  provides  for  the 
special  regulation  In  such  caset . 
tlons   treated   In  this  section 
which — 

(a)  The  amount  of  overburben 
eral  removed  Is  large  In  proportion 
surface  area  disturbed; 

(b)  The  operations  take 
site  for  many  years; 

(c)  There    Is    Insufficient 
other  material  to  restore  thi 
original  contour;  and 

(d)  There  Is  no  practicable 
surface  mining.  In  such 
tory   may   propose   and   the 
promulgate  alternative  regulations 
In  Section  211,  which  at  a  minimum 

1.  Ensure   that   the    slope 
hlghwalls    will    permit   the 
soil,  revegetatlon,  and 
slopes,  except  that  no  slope 
degrees  from  the  horizontal, 
may  be  employed  If  the  mlfteral 
burden  exposed  Is  not  of  a  to: 
natiu-e. 

2.  Ensure  that  applicable 
quality  standards  will  be  met. 

3.  Ensure  the  protection  of 
and  safety. 

4.  Provide  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  area  to 
environmental  impacts.  The 
cal,  and  envlroiunental  qualify 
should  be  optimized. 

SEC.   213.  DESIGNATION  OF  LAND  AREAS  T7NSTTIT- 
ABLE  FOR  StTRFACE  MlfllNG 

This  section  authorizes  th^  Secretary  to 
make  annual  grants  to  eachi  State  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  Statet  develop  min- 
ing lands  review  procedures  « tilch  will  Iden- 
tify areas  which  are  unsultat  le  for  some  or 
all  types  of  surface  mining. 

An  area  shall  be  so  deslgnal  ed  If — 

(A)  reclamation  as  requlri  d  by  this  Act 
Is  not  economically  or  phys  cally  possible; 

(B)  such  mining  would  bi  Incompatible 
with  Federal,  State  or  local  p  ans  to  achieve 
essential  governmental  object  ves;  or 

(C)  the  area  Is  an  area  of  o  rltlcal  concern, 
as  defined  in  Section  103  (b)    >f  this  Act. 

To  qualify  for  these  granU  a  State  must 
demonstrate  that  its  mlnii  ig  law  review 
process  Includes  a  responslblf  State  agency; 
a  land  data  base  and  Inventpry  which  will 
Identify  areas  with  the  capacity  to  support 
reclamation;  and  methods  foi  ensuring  that 
lands  designated  as  unsultab  e  are  not  sur- 
face mined.  The  review  pro  iess  must  also 
contain  proper  notice  requlr  sments,  oppor- 
tunities for  public  part  clpatlon  and 
hearings. 

Orants  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  development  and  mana|  ement  cost  in 
the  first  and  second  years,  an<  60  per  centum 
thereafter. 

The  section  authorizes  ap  >roprlatlons  of 
$25,000,000  annually  for  the  1  Tst  three  fiscal 
years  after  enactment,  and  su  ;h  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  thereafter. 

Any  Interested  citizen  shall  have  the  right 
to  petition  the  regulatory  a  itborlty  to  ex- 
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elude  an  area  from  surface  mini  ag.  A  hear- 
ing shall  be  granted  when  such  i  etltlon  and 
supporting  affidavits  tend  to  establish  the 
unsultablllty  for  surface  mining  of  an  area. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  and!  directs  the 
Secretary  to  review  the  Federal  ifinds  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  areas  unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surlkce  mining 
pursuant  to  the  criteria  set  fofth  In  this 
section. 

Any  such  lands  Identified  by  tie  Secretary 
shall  be  withdrawn  or  any  mineral  or  min- 
eral entries  shall  be  conditionqd  so  as  to 
limit  surface  mining  operations  ob  such  area. 


SEC.  214.  PERMIT  APPROV,  kL 
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This  section  lists  the  eight  finfllngs 
the  regulatory  authority  must 
It  can  grant  a  surface  mining 
tlon  permit.  Among  the  findings 
be  made  are — 

( 1 )  that  the  application  Is  con^lete; 

(2)  that  reclamation  can  be 
consistent  with  this  Act; 

(3)  that  the  land  affected  Is 
300  feet  of  the  outside  property' 
occupied    dwelling;    within    300 
public  building,  park  or  cemeter  r: 
in  100  feet  of  the  outside  line  o: 
road  right-of-way; 

(5)  that  the  mining  method 
tlon  plan  v/XW  prevent  sedlmei^tatlon 
slon,  pollution  of  the  surface 
face  watercourses,  and  that  surjface 
will  not  destroy  underground  w^ter 
and 

(7)  that  no  surface  water 
course   will   be   moved,   Interrufcted 
stroyed  during  mining  or  reclamation 
cept  that  watercourses  may  be 
part  of  an  approved  reclamation 
mining   or  reclamation  shall 
within  100  feet  of  any  stream, 
except  that  reclamation  may 
such   areas  If  It  is  for  the 
storing  a  previously  mined  but 
area,  or  will  relieve  an  existing 
tlon  problem. 

Subsection   (b)    requires  that 
tory  authority  shall  not  grant 
any  applicant  who  has  failed 
to  fall  to  comply  with  any  provfelons 
Act. 


and 
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HEARINGS 


This  section  requires  the  pert  lit  applicant 
to  advertise  the  ownership,  precise  location, 
and  boundaries  of  the  lands  to  be  affected  by 
surface  mining  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  locality  of  ihe  proposed 
surface  mme  at  least  once  a  veek  for  four 
weeks.  He  must  also  submit  lett<  rs  expressing 
his  Intent  to  surface  mine  to  ^cal  govern- 
ments, agencies,  sewage  and  waller  treatment 
authorities,  and  water  companies.  Cc^les  of 
the  advertisements  and  the  letters  must  be 
submitted  to  the  regulatory  au  horlty  with- 
in 35  days  after  the  application  1  las  been  sub- 
mitted. 

Subsection  (b)  grants  the  rlgl  t  to  any  citi- 
zen or  governmental  officer  to  i  lie  an  objec- 
tion with  the  regulatory  autl  orlty  within 
30  days  of  the  last  publication 
notice.  A  request  for  a  public 
also  be  made,  in  which  case  tlie  date,  time 
and  place  of  such  hearing  shall  be  proper- 
ly publicized  by  the  authority. 

SEC.    216.   DECISIONS  OF  REGULATOl   Y  AUTHORITY 
AND    APPEALS 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  he  authority 
notify  an  applicant  for  a  permit  within  a 
reasonable  time  following  subi  lisslon  when 
an  application  has  been  approve  d  or  rejected. 
This  time  shall  take  into  accou  it  the  period 
needed  for  investigation  of  1  he  site,  the 
complexity  of  the  application  ai  id  time  spent 
on  public  notice  and  hearing 

Within  30  days  of  being  n(^lfied 
denial  of  a  permit  application, 
may  request  a  public  hearing  vAilch 
held  within  30  days  of  the  requc  st. 
days  of  the  hearing,  the  author  Ity 
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vide  the  applicant  with  a  written  decision 
approving  or  disapproving  the  permit  In 
whole  or  In  part,  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for 
any  applicant  or  citizen  who  has  participated 
m  the  proceedings  as  an  objector,  and  who  Is 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  regulatory 
authority  or  by  the  failure  of  the  authority 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  time. 

SEC.   217.   POSTING  OF  BOND 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  posting  of  a 
performance  bond  by  an  applicant  after  the 
permit  has  been  approved,  but  before  It  has 
been  Issued.  The  bond  shall  be  such  amount 
as  to  assure  the  completion  of  the  reclama- 
tion plan  if  the  work  had  to  be  performed  by 
a  third  party,  but  must  b^  for  a  minimum 
of  $10,000.  "^ 

This  bond  shall  cover  the  area  on  which 
surface  mining  operations  are  initiated.  As 
additional  areas  are  brought  Into  operation, 
appropriate  additional  bond  postings  shall 
be  required. 

The  period  of  liability  shall  be  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  and  five  years  thereafter,  unless 
sooner  released. 

The  operator  may  deposit  cash,  negotiable 
bonds  of  the  United  States  or  State  where 
operations  are  conducted,  or  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  authority  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  required  bond  or 
deposit  as  affected  land  acreages  are  In- 
creased or  where  the  cost  of  reclamation  ob- 
viously increases. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  spell  out  the  pro- 
visions for  holding  the  bond  or  securities  and 
for  authorized  substitutions  of  equal  value 
by  the  operattx-. 

SBC.   2 is.    BOND  RELEASE   PROCEDURES 

Upon  completion  of  backfilling  and  regrad- 
ing  of  a  bonded  area,  an  operator  may  re- 
quest the  release  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
bond  or  collateral.  Among  the  information 
contained  In  his  request  shall  be  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  reclamation  activities  per- 
formed and  the  results  achieved. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  regulatory  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  evaluate  tlie  reclama- 
tion work  within  100  days  of  receipt  of  the 
request  for  release.  To  be  considered  are  such 
factors  as  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  c(»nplete 
remailnlng  reclamation  work,  whether  water 
pollution  Is  occurring  and  the  probability  of 
Its  continuing.  If  the  regulatory  authority 
finds  the  reclamation  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  he  shall  notify  and  release  that 
jKjrtlon  of  the  bond  requested.  If  the  work  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  authority  shall  notify 
the  operator  by  registered  mall  within  100 
days  after  the  request  Is  filed,  explaining 
why  the  work  Is  unacceptable  and  recom- 
mending actions  to  remedy  the  failure. 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  quite  similar  pro- 
cedures for  the  release  of  bond  upon  com- 
pletion of  all  reclamation  work. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  as  part  of  the  bond 
release  application  copies  of  advertisements 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
area  of  the  mining  announcing  the  intention 
of  the  operator  to  seek  release  of  bond  on  the 
area.  He  must  also  submit  ct^les  of  letters  to 
local  governments  and  agencies  informing 
them  of  his  Intention  to  seek  release  from 
the  bond. 

Subsection  (e)  states  the  right  of  any  in- 
terested party  to  file  written  objection  to  the 
bond  release  and  to  seek  a  public  hearing. 
The  timetable  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
for  such  a  hearing  are  detailed.  The  protest- 
ant  shall  have  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  noncompliance  of  the  permittee's  re- 
quest. 

Subsection  (f)  cites  the  powers  of  the 
regulatory  authority  for  the  purpose  of  such 
hearings.  These  Include  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence, including  the  Inspectlooi  of  the  land 


affected  and  other  surface  mining  operations 
carried  on  by  the  applicant  in  the  general 
vicinity. 

The  regulatory  authority  shall  make  Its 
decision  on  the  bond  release  within  00  days 
after  the  hearing  record  is  transcribed. 

Subsection  (h)  grants  the  right  of  appeal 
to  any  applicant  or  Interested  objecting  par- 
ticipant in  the  administrative  proceedings.  If 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  or  the  failure  of 
the  authority  to  act  In  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

SEC.      219.      SUSPENSION      AND      REVOCATION      OF 
PERMITS 

Once  it  has  been  granted,  a  permit  may 
not  be  suspended  or  revoked  unless  the  reg- 
ulat<W7  authority  gives  prior  notice  of  the 
provisions  being  violated  and  affords  the  per- 
mit hcdder  a  reasonable  time  to  bring  his 
operation  into  compliance.  This  time  shall 
not  be  lees  than  15  days  or  more  than  one 
year.  If  water  pollution,  or  a  threat  to  health 
and  safety  is  involved,  the  permit  may  be 
suspended  and  the  operation  closed  and  no 
portion  of  the  performance  bond  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  operator  as  long  as  such  con- 
ditions exist;  and  the  authority  determines, 
after  a  public  hearing.  If  requested  by  the 
permittee,  that  the  operation  remains  In  vio- 
lation. 

The  authority  must  furnish  the  permittee 
a  written  decision  which  affirms  or  rescinds 
the  suspension  and  which  states  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  permittee  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  such  decision  to  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction. 

SEC.    220.    INSPECTION 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  cause 
to  t>e  made  such  inspections  as  are  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  administration  of  State  pro- 
grams, or  to  develop  or  enforce  any  Federal 
program.  For  such  purposes  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  of  entry  to  any  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  opM«tk>n. 

The  regulatory  authority  shall  require  any 
]>ermittee  to  establish  and  maintain  records; 
make  reports;  install,  use.  and  maintain  any 
necessary  monitoring  equipment;  and  pro- 
vide such  other  information  pertinent  to  his 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  tbe 
authority  deems  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  further  provides  the  au- 
thority with  the  right  of  entry  to  the  pr(^- 
erty  affected,  and  access,  without  unreason- 
able delay,  to  the  records  and  monltcM-lng 
equipment  of  the  permittee. 

AU  inspections  shall  be  on  an  Irregular 
basis  averagmg  at  least  one  a  month  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  c^erations  aikd  semiarmually 
for  surface  operations  Involving  other  min- 
erals. The  inspections  shall  be  made  without 
prior  notice  and  reports  of  the  Inspection 
must  be  filed. 

SEC.    221.    FEDERAL   ENFOSCEMEMT 

Whenever  Uie  Secretary  finds  that  a  per- 
son is  In  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  any  condition  of  his  permit,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  authority.  If  such  authority  falls 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  end  such  viola- 
tion wlthm  10  days,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
an  order  requiring  the  permit  holder  to 
comply  with  the  provision  or  permit  condi- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  inspection,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  inspectors  may  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  surface  mining  and  provide  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  a  violation  may  be 
corrected.  The  permit  htdder  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  within  three  days  of  the 
cessation  order.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  order,  the  Secretary  shall 
Immediately  institute  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  Uie 
Secretary  finds  a  State  is  failing  to  enfo.ce 
its  program,  he  shall  notify  the  State  of  his 
finding.  If  the  failure  extends  beyond  the 
thirtietb  day  after  such  notice,  the  Secretary 


shall  give  public  notice  of  such  finding.  From 
the  time  of  such  public  notice  until  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  the  State  will  ade- 
quately enforce  Its  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  assume  enforcement  of  any  permit 
provision  required  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  any  order 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  take  effect 
Immediately.  The  order  shall  set  forth  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the 
violation  and  shall  establish  a  reasonable 
time  for  compliance. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  a  Federal  program  for  a  i>erlod 
of  15  days  after  notice  of  such  failure  shall 
make  a  person  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  failure. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  any  person 
who,  among  other  things,  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  permit  condition, 
makes  a  false  statement  or  representation  In 
any  procedure  covered  by  this  Act,  or  who 
tampvers  with,  or  renders  inaccurate  any  re- 
quired monitoring  device,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

EEC.    222.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    RIGHT    TO    BEING 
CITIZENS  SUITS 

This  section  provides  that  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf 
against  any  person.  Including  the  United 
States  and  any  other  governmental  agency 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  or  against  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority  for 
failure  to  perform  any  duty  of  this  Act 
which  Is  not  discretionary. 

Subsection  (b)  qualifies  this  by  stipulating 
that  no  action  may  be  commenced  prior  to 
60  days  after  giving  notice  of  the  violation  to 
the  offending  party,  or  If  the  Secretary  or  the 
States  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
to  require  compliance. 

Action  against  the  Secretary  or  State  regu- 
latory authority  must  also  be  preceded  by  60 
days  notice,  except  the  action  may  be 
brought  Immediately  if  the  violation  com- 
plained of  constitutes  an  Imminent  threat 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff  or 
would  Immediately  affect  a  valid  legal  inter- 
est of  the  plaintiff. 

Any  action  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
brought  only  In  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  mining  operation  in  question  is  located. 

If  not  a  party  to  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or  State  authority  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  court  may.  If  considered  appropriate, 
award  costs  of  litigation  to  any  party  In 
actions  pursuant  to  this  section.  If  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  preliminary  In- 
junction Is  sought,  the  court  may  require  the 
filing  of  a  bond  or  other  security  In  accord- 
ance with  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Subsection  (e)  notes  that  this  section 
does  not  restrict  the  right  of  any  person 
under  this  or  other  laws  to  seek  enforcement 
of  this  Act  and  regulations,  or  to  seek  any 
other  relief. 

SBC.    223.    FEDERAL   LANDS    AND    INDIAN    LANDS 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate and  implement  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram applicable  to  all  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  taking  place  on  Federal  and  In- 
dian lands.  The  program  shall  Include,  as  a 
minimum  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  should  take  mto  consideration  the  diver- 
sity of  characteristics  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram shall  be  incorporated  In  all  Federal 
leases,  contracts,  or  permits  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  which  may  Involve  surface  mining. 
This  shall  not  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  subsequently  issue  new  regula- 
tions with  which  the  lease,  permit,  or  con- 
tract holder  must  comply. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram shall  contain  regulations  applicable  to 
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all  Federal  departments  and  agenciea  vblch 
require  that — 

(1)  No  federal  entity  shall  dlspooe  of  any 
mineral  rights  It  may  own  If  It  does  not  also 
own  the  surface  rights,  unless  the  written 
consent  of  the  surface  landownM(s)  for  sur- 
face mining  is  first  obtained. 

(2)  No  Federal  department,  agency  or  au- 
thority may  purchase  or  otherwise  obtain 
cotd  which  has  been  surface  mined  from 
lands  owned  by  any  person  who  has  not 
given  his  written  permission  for  the  ex- 
traction of  such  coal  by  surface  mining. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  a 
State  or  States  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  management  of  surface  mining  and  re- 
cLamation  on  areas  with  interspersed  Federal 
or  Indian  and  State  ownership  or  respon- 
slbUity. 

The  Secretary  may  accept  or  delegate  au- 
thority for  the  management  of  such  areas 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  extent  of  the 
above  delegation  of  authority,  noting  that 
It  does  not  confer  upon  the  States  any 
trustee  responsibilities  towards  the  Indians 
or  Indian  lands. 

SEC.   224.  REVISION  OF  FEBMITS 

This  section  makes  provision  for  a  per- 
mittee to  seek  a  revision  of  his  permit  by  fil- 
ing a  revised  application  and  reclamation 
plan  with  the  regulatory  authority. 

The  authority  shall  not  approve  any  appli- 
cation for  revision  unless  fully  satisfied  that 
required  reclamation  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  revised  reclamation  plan. 

The  authority  shall  establish  guidelines  on 
the  scale  or  extent  of  revisions  which  necessi- 
tates the  Implementation  of  all  permit  appli- 
cation procedures,  including  notice  and 
hearings.  Any  revisions  which  would  sub- 
stantially change  the  Intended  future  use  of 
the  land  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirements. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  that  any  extension 
of  the  area  to  be  covered  by  a  permit  must  be 
made  by  application  for  a  new  permit. 

There  shall  be  no  transfer,  assignment,  or 
sale  of  the  rights  granted  under  any  permit 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEC.    a2S.    FUBUC     AGENCIES,    PUBLIC    ITTILrTIES 
AND  PITBLIC  CORPORATIONS 

This  section  makes  the  provisions  of  Title 
IX  of  the  Act  applicable  to  any  agency,  unit 
or  Instrumentality  of  Federal,  State  or  local 
governments.  Including  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties or  corporations  of  any  such  government 
which  proposes  to  engage  In  surface  mining 
operations. 

SEC.   301.   ABANDONED   MINE  RECLAMATION   FUND 

This  section  creates  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  In  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  authorizes  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  •100,000,000,  and  such  other  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  later  appropriate. 

Other  moneys  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
are  thoee — 

(1)  derived  from  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental 
of  reclaimed  land; 

(3)  derived  from  any  user  charge  Imposed 
on  reclaimed  land,  after  expenditures  for 
maintenance  have  been  deducted;  and 

(3)  miscellaneous  receipts  Including  fees, 
fines,  and  bond  forfeitures  which  are  not 
otherwise  incumbered. 

Subsection  (d)  allows  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pend for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  moneys 
In  the  fund  subject  to  annual  appropriation 
by  the  Congress. 

This  Fund  will  be  the  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancing the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mined  lands  under  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  for  grants  to  the  States  for  similar 
purposes. 

SEC     302.     ACQUISITION'     AND     RECIJiMATION     OF 
ABANDONED    AND    UNRECLAIMED    MINED    AREAS 

This  BACtlon  states  as  a  declaration  of  the 
Congress  that  the  acquisition  of  any  inter- 
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est  on  land  or  mineral  rights  I  a  order  to  de- 
velop and  operate  reclamation  facilitieB  con- 
stitutes acquisition  for  a  publli  purpose,  even 
though  the  interest  to  be  hel<  I  may  eventu- 
ally be  used  for  c^>en  space  oi  recreation,  or 
may  be  resold. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes 
acquire  unreclaimed  surface 
purchase,  donation,  or 
tary  must  make  a  thorough 
lands    available    for    acquisiti  3n 
base    his    selection    upon 
out  later  in  this  section. 

When    acquired,    title    shall 
the    name    of    the    United 
Attorney  General  must  approve 
of  the  title  before  the  deed 
any  purchase  price  paid.  The 
must  reflect  the  unreclaimed 
land. 

Subsection    (c)    authorizes 
of  land  and  mineral  rights  bs 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the   procedures  to  be  followed 
circumstances,   the   Secretary 
to  take  immediate  possession 
eral  rights  by  payment  to 
court    of    competent    Jurisdicflon 
mated  fair  market  value  of  the 

Subsection   (d)    provides 
which  the  ownership  of  lan<t 
cannot  be  determined,  the 
posit  the  estimated  fair  market 
property  with  a  court.  If  th( 
not  established  within  6  yean 
shall  revert  to  the  Secretary 
In  the  Reclamation  Fund. 

(e)     encourages    the    States 
abandoned  unreclaimed  mined 
nate  them  to  the  Secretary  t< 
To  this  end,  the  Secretary  is 
make   matching   grants   to 
maximum  Federal  share  being 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  ol 
State  which  has  so  donated 
a  preference  right  to  purch^e 
after  they  have  been  reclaim*  d 
eral  Oovernment  at  fair  maifcet 
the  State  portion  of  the 
price. 

Subsection   (f )    requires  th  s 
develop  specifications  for  the 
lands  acquired  under  this  artfcle 
veloplng  the  specifications  s^ll 
specialized  knowledge  or 
Federal  department  or  agency 
sist  him. 

The  criteria  for  determlnlnj ; 
acquisition  of  lands  of  makin; 
States  under  this  section  are 

(1)  those  unreclaimed  lanlls 
greatest   adverse   etTect   upon 
ment  or  posing  the  greatest 
health  or  safety;  and 

(2)  those  lands  suitable,  ^pon  reclama- 
tion, for  recreation  use. 

Revenues  subsequently  derivfed  from  such 
lands  shall  be  used  first  to  >rovide  proper 
maintenance  of  such  lands  and  facilities 
thereon,  and  any  sxirplus  sha:  1  be  deposited 
In  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (h)  allows  the  afccretary  to  sell 
reclaimed  lands  deemed  sulta  ble  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential,  >r  private  rec- 
reation development  pursuant  to  Federal 
property  disposal  laws. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  an  Opportunity  for 
local  citizen  participation  in  making  the 
determination  of  the  use  of  li^nds  reclaimed 
under  this  title.  The  Secretaiy  shall  hold  a 
public  hearing,  with  approprate  notice.  In 
the  county  or  counties  wheie  lands  to  be 
reclaimed  are  located.  The  1 1me  for  such 
hearing  must  be  such  that  it  gives  the  citi- 
zens the  maximum  o{^orti  nity  to  help 
shape  the  decision  concerning  ^nal  use  of  the 
land. 

SEC  401.  ADVISORY  COMIflTTEES 

This  aection  requires  the  I  lecretary  to  a 
point  two  national  advisory  i  ommlttees  on 
surface  mining  and  reclamatf>n  operations. 


April  .2,  1973 


April  12,  1973 
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one  for  coal  and  one  for  other  minerals.  Each 
committee  shall  have  a  maxlmuai  of  7  mem- 
bers, so  balanced  as  to  represent  Federal, 
State  and  local  officials  and  persons  qualified 
to  present  the  industry,  consumers,  and  con 
servaUon  points  of  view,  respectively.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
each  of  the  committees, 
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SEC.  402.  GRANTS  TO  THE 

This  section  authorizes  the 
make  grants  to  the  States  to 
developing,  administering  and  enlforcing 
own  programs.  The  grants  maji 
80  per  centum  of  the  total  cost! 
year;  70  per  centum  during  the 
third  years;   and  60  per  centufi 
thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)  gives  the 
thorlty  to  cooperate  with  and  pi^vlde 
ance  to  any  State  in  developing 
istering  its  program.  Included  in 
ance  are — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and 
personnel,   including  provision 
curricular  and  instructional  materials 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing 
Ing  a  continuing  Inventory  of 
and  reclamation  operations  for 

All  Federal  departments  and 
make  available  data  relevant  to 
Ing  and  reclamation  operations 
tion  on  the  development  and 
of  applicable  State  programs. 

SEC.    403.    RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 
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This  section  authorizes  the  alknual 
prlation  of  $5,000,000  to  be  usee 
retary  to  conduct  and  promote 
experimentation  in  mined  land 
The   Secretary   is   authorized 
contracts  with  and  make  grant! 
institutions,     agencies, 
persons. 

He  may  also  contract  with  or 
to   State   or   local   government^ 
qualified  parties  to  carry  out 
projects  Involving  the  reclamation 
mined  lands. 

SEC  404.  ANNUAL  REPokx 

This  section  requires  the  Seer  stary  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  concerning  activities  con- 
ducted by  him,  the  Federal  Gov  smment  and 
the  States  pursuant  to  this  Acf.  The  report 
shall  include  his  recommendations  of  addi- 
tional administrative  or  legislative  action 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC    405.    AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  s  ppropriatlon 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  the  following  sums: 

Fiscal    year    1973,    $10,000,000^    1974,   $20,' 
000,000;  and  1975,  $20,000,000 

Each  year  thereafter,  $30,000,o4o 
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SEC    406.    OTHER   FEDERAL 

This  section  expresses  the  stalidaxd 
clauses  concerning  existing  Stat< 
laws  pertaining  to  mine  safety, 
quality,  and  the  authority  of 
or  other  Federal  agency  officials 
to  mineral  leases  or  permits, 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the 
to   cooperate   with   the 
States  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
Act. 

SEC.    407.    SEVERABILITt' 
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(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  reiufirks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Recobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov. 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve System  has  prepared  an  extremely 
valuable  analysis  of  statistical  data  as  it 
relates  to  black  America.  Governor 
Brimmer's  approach  is  highly  technical 
and  intellectual.  But  contained  within  the 
volume  of  data  which  he  presents  is  a 
well-roimded  portrait  of  where  black 
Americans  stand  today  in  economical 
terms. 

Governor  Brimmer  examines  the  labor 
market  from  1961  on.  He  flinds  that 
from  1961  until  1969,  black  participation 
in  the  work  force  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  white.  But  this  trend  changed 
during  the  1969-70  recession.  In  1969, 
black  unemployment  stood  at  6.2  per- 
cent, compared  to  3.3  percent  for  whites. 
By  the  end  of  1970,  the  jobless  rate  for 
black  workers  had  risen  to  9.2  percent; 
for  whites,  the  comparable  figure  was  5.4 
percent.  By  the  end  of  1971.  while  the 
whites  rate  remained  static,  black  unem- 
ployment had  again  gone  up — to  10.1 
percent.  At  the  end  of  1972,  the  black 
Joblessness  rate  had  declined  to  9.9  per- 
cent, but  so  did  white  unemployment — 
to  4.7  percent. 

Governor  Brimmer  looked  at  the  kinds 
of  jobs  held  by  blacks.  He  concluded  that 
although  the  variety  of  black-held  jobs 
had  increased,  blacks  remain  concen- 
trated in  "unpleasant  and  routine"  jobs — 
In  the  low-wage  industries. 

Prom  1965,  when  the  War  on  Poverty 
was  inaugurated,  until  1968,  black  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  manpower  programs 
steadily  increased.  But,  beginning  in 
1969,  as  Federal  funding  levels  declined, 
so  did  black  participation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's 1974  manpower  budget  is  ap- 
proved, the  Federal  commitment  to  man- 
power training  will  decline  by  a  full  10 
percent. 

Governor  Brimmer  pointed  out  that 
between  1960  and  1971,  the  black  median 
family  income  doubled.  However,  in  1971, 
black  families  earned  only  6.6  percent  of 
the  national  income — despite  the  fact 
that  blacks  comprise  11.3  percent  of  the 
total  population.  In  real  dollars,  more- 
over, the  gap  between  white  and  black 
family  incc»nes  is  growing.  In  1960,  the 
average  white  family  made  only  $2,602 
more  than  the  average  black  family. 
But  by  1971,  the  chasm  had  grown  to 
$4,232. 

The  Governor  also  used  statistics  to 
prove  that,  while  more  whites  are  on 
welfare  than  blacks,  welfare  payments 
accoimted  for  6.2  percent  of  the  total 
black  income — compared  to  only  0.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  for  whites. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  Gov.  Andrew  P.  Brimmer's  com- 
pelling study.  The  complete  report  fol- 
lows: 

Employment  and  Income  in  the  Black  Com- 

MUNITT— ^Trends  and  Outlooks 

(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer)  • 

I.  introduction 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  attempted 
to  make  at  least  an  annual  assessment  of 
the  economic  progress  of  blacks  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  such  examination  on 
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my  part  was  undertaken  about  a  year  ago. 
The  results  of  that  inquiry  suggested  that 
blacks  were  lagging  considerably  In  the  re- 
covery from  the  1969-70  recession  and  that 
the  outlook  for  the  ensuing  yeiur  was  rather 
mixed.' 

I  have  Just  completed  another  assessment 
of  the  recent  economic  trends  among  blacks, 
and  the  picture  which  merges  Is  again  a 
mosaic  of  progress  and  stagnation.  In  gen- 
eral, blacks  are  moving  ahead  on  the  eco- 
nomic front,  but  a  number  of  divergent 
trends  are  evident.  The  implications  of  some 
of  these  developments  (particularly  the  per- 
sistence of  high  unemployment  among 
youths)  for  the  economic  future  of  blacks — 
and  for  the  economy  generally — are  poten- 
tially serious.  Consequently,  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  this 
nation  to  assign  a  much  higher  priority  to 
efforts  to  open  up  genuine  opportunities 
for  those  groups  that  have  failed  to  share 
equitably  In  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
based  is  presented  In  some  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections.  In  Section  II,  overaU  trends 
In  the  black  lahor  force,  employment,  ana 
unemployment  in  recent  years  are  analyzed. 
In  Section  III,  the  disproportionate  Impact 
of  the  1969-1970  recession  on  blacks  and  their 
lag  in  participation  In  the  subsequent  recov- 
ery are  assessed.  The  changing  occupational 
and  industry  structure  of  black  employment 
Is  examined  In  Section  IV.  The  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  and  the  possible  ad- 
verse eS'ects  of  minimum  wage  legislation  on 
the  employment  opportunities  of  young  peo- 
ple are  discussed  in  Section  V.  Tlie  current 
situation  and  outlook  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment manpower  programs  (some  of  which 
have  been  of  especial  Importance  to  blacks) 
are  appraised  in  Section  VI.  In  Section  VH, 
trends  In  personal  Income  In  the  black  com- 
munity are  analyzed.  In  particular,  it  is 
shown  that  blacks  (far  from  depending  ex- 
cessively on  public  welfare)  earn  their  spend- 
ing money  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
whites.  A  summary  of  the  main  results  and 
conclusions  of  the  analysis  is  presented  In 
Section  vni. 
n.  trends  in  labor  force,  employment,  and 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  1972,  there  were  9.6  million  blaclcs*  in 
the  labor  force.  They  held  8.6  million  Jobs, 
and  956  thousands  were  unemployed.  In  the 
same  year,  the  civilian  labor  force  totaled 

86.6  million;  total  employment  amounted  to 

81.7  million,  and  4.8  million  workers  were  idle. 
Thus,  last  year,  blacks  made  up  11.1  per  cent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  10.6  per  cent  of 
total  employment,  and  19.8  per  cent  of  total 
unemployment.  (See  Appendix  Tables  I  and 
n,  attached) .  Behind  these  figiues,  however. 
Is  a  picture  of  black  participation  in  the  labor 
market  which  is  far  from  comforting.  The 
dimensions  of  the  situation  among  blacks  are 
generally  known,  but  It  might  be  helpful  to 
sketch  the  highlights  In  broad  outline. 

Trends  in  the  Black  Labor  Force.  During 
1972,  as  a  whole,  the  civilian  labor  force 
expanded  by  2.1  million,  and  the  black  com- 
ponent rose  by  217  thousand.  This  meant 
that  black  workers  represented  10.2  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  growth  last  year.  However, 
the  black  participation  rate '  continued  to 
decline  during  the  year,  drc^pmg  from  an 
average  of  60.9  per  cent  in  1971  to  60.0  per 
cent  in  1972.  This  decline  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  long-run  trends  In  participa- 
tion wo\ild  warrant,  and  much  of  the  de- 
crease continued  to  be  among  adult  men. 
Among  men  aged  20-24  3rears,  the  sharp  drop 
experienced  over  the  last  five  years  appeared 
to  have  been  arrested  as  their  participation 
rate  remained  unchanged  at  81.5  per  cent. 
In  contrast,  white  men  of  the  same  age  group 
Increased  their  labor  force  participation  dur- 
ing the  year  from  83.2  per  cent  to  84.3  per 
cent — ^probably  In  response  to  improved  em- 
ployment conditions.*  Black  workers  In  the 


experienced  age  group  (25-54)  continued  to 
show  declines  in  participation.  Moreover,  al- 
though decreases  were  not  as  sharp  as  during 
the  1970-71  period,  the  drops  were  greater 
than  during  the  expansion  period  of  the 
mid-1960's  and  sharper  than  among  their 
white  counterparts.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
the  recession  combined  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  better  educated 
young  workers  may  have  produced  an  eco- 
nomic climate  dlscoiiraglng  to  adult  black 
males,  particularly  those  who  lost  Jobs. 

In  general,  participation  rates  for  older 
black  workers  have  declined  In  line  with 
white  rates.  However,  1972  saw  a  sharp  drop 
In  participation  among  black  men  and 
women  55-64  years  of  age  which  was  not 
experienced  among  their  white  counterparts. 
The  decline  may  be  a  delayed  response  to 
slack  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  1971 
as  well  as  continued  high  unemployment 
levels  in  1972  as  these  workers  became  dis- 
couraged in  their  Job  search  and  left  the 
labor  force.  Also,  these  older  workers  may 
have  been  replaced  by  younger  workers  dur- 
ing this  recovery  phase  of  the  business  cycle. 

Adult  black  women  aged  20-34  Increased 
their  participation  during  1972 — although 
not  as  fast  as  white  women — and  declines 
were  experienced  in  the  age  group  35-54. 
Black  youth  participation  recovered  from  the 
slump  experienced  in  1971,  but  remained 
below  the  rates  of  the  mld-1960's.  At  39.0 
per  cent  of  the  civUian  labor  force  In  1972, 
black  teenage  participation  was  significantly 
less  than  the  white  teenagers  rate  of  54.3 
per  cent. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  black  civilian 
labor  force  last  year  was  due  primarily  to 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  working  age 
population.  However,  It  also  partly  reflected 
the  re-entry  of  black  youths  who  had  left 
the  labor  market  during  the  1969-70  reces- 
sion. The  principal  dimensions  of  labor  force 
expansion  during  the  last  few  years  (as  well 
as  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's)  are  pre- 
sented In  Tables  1  and  2.  Table  1  shows 
changes  In  the  civilian  labor  force,  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  by  color,  sex,  and 
age.  Table  2  shows  blacks'  share  of  each  of 
these  labor  market  measures  for  the  same 
time  periods. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  changing 
black  labor  force  stand  out  In  these  data. 
During  the  substalned  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional economy  from  1961  through  1969,  the 
black  labor  force  rose  in  line  with  the  total 
civilian  labor  force.  So,  blacks  as  a  fraction 
of  the  total  remained  unchanged  at  11.1  p>er 
cent.  Among  blacks  as  weU  as  among  whites, 
adult  women  and  youths  of  both  sexes  ac- 
counted for  a  larger  share  of  the  rise  in  the 
labor  force  during  the  1960's  than  they  rep- 
resented at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  But, 
In  the  last  few  years  (as  shown  more  fully 
below) ,  the  labor  market  experience  of  black 
workers  has  been  substantially  less  favorable 
than  that  of  their  white  counterparts. 

Trends  in  Employment.  Blacks  got  a  mod- 
erately larger  share  of  the  increase  In  em- 
ployment during  the  1960's  than  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  In  1961,  they 
held  10.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  they 
accounted  for  12.7  per  cent  of  the  expansion 
in  Jobs  between  1961  and  1969.  Within  the 
black  group,  adult  females  got  a  relatively 
larger  share  of  the  expanded  Jobs  than  was 
true  of  black  men.  This  pattern  paralleled 
that  evident  among  whites.  On  the  other 
hand,  black  youths  made  virtually  no  prog- 
ress toward  improving  their  relative  employ- 
ment position  during  the  decade.  This  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  among 
white  youths.  In  1961,  black  youths  had  0.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  Jobs,  and  In  1969  they 
held  0.8  i>er  cent.  White  youths  expanded 
their  share  of  total  employment  from  6.6 
per  cent  to  7.0  per  cent  over  these  years. 

These  broad  shifts  In  employment  should 
be  kept  In  mind.  Other  major  changes  In  the 
trend  and  composition  of  black  employment 
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are  examined  further  In  a  subsequent  section 
of  this  paper. 

Trends  in  Vnemploj/ment.  Between  1961 
and  1969,  the  total  number  of  workers  with- 
out Jobs  dropped  by  1,883  thousand.  This  re- 
flected the  recovery  from  the  1960-61  re- 
cession as  well  as  the  substantial  growth  of 
the  economy  during  the  decade.  Over  these 
same  years,  unemployment  among  blacks  de- 
clined by  400  thousand.  This  reduction  was 
about  In  line  with  the  decrease  In  Jobless- 
ness In  the  economy  generally,  and  blacks' 
share  of  total  unemployment  was  roughly 
the  same  In  1969  (20.2  per  cent)  as  It  was 
In  1961  (20.6  per  cent). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  un- 
employment wlthm  the  black  community 
changed  significantly.  Among  black  adult 
males  and  black  adult  females,  the  level  of 
unemployment  decreased  over  the  decade — 
as  did  unemployment  among  all  components 
of  the  white  group.  But  among  black  youths, 
the  level  of  unemployment  was  34  thousand 
higher  In  1969  than  It  was  In  1961.  Jobless- 
ness among  black  youths  rose  during  the 
1969-70  recession — along  with  unemploy- 
ment among  other  groups.  However,  unlike 
the  situation  among  all  other  groups  In  the 
labor  force,  unemployment  among  black 
youths  has  contmued  to  worsen — even  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  substantial  econ- 
omy expansion.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment among  black  youths — and  some  of  the 
factors  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  Its 
persistency — are  discussed  further  below. 

m.  IMPACT  or  THE  RECENT  RECESSION  AND 
RECOVERY 

As  indicated  above,  the  1969-70  recession 
had  a  disproportionately  adverse  Impact  on 
blacks.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  true  can 
be  traced  in  Tables  3  and  4.  Table  3  shows 
annual  variations  In  the  civilian  labor  force, 
employment,  and  unemployment,  by  race, 
age,  and  sex  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969 
through  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970.  Table  4 
shows  the  same  data  In  terms  of  percentage 
distributions. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  economic  activity 
reached  a  peak  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969, 
and  the  recession  lasted  through  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970.  By  historical  standards,  this 
was  a  mild  recession.  For  example,  from  peak 
to  trough,  real  gross  national  product  (QNP) 
declined  by  less  than  1.0  per  cent  (from 
$725.1  billion  to  $718.0  billion  In  1958  dol- 
lars) at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  nonfarm  payrolls  decreased  by 
771  thousand.  This  was  the  net  result  of  a 
decline  of  1,612  thousand  Jobs  In  goods  pro- 
ducing Industries,  which  was  partly  offset  by 
expansion  of  841  thousand  Jobs  In  service 
producing  Industries.  The  declines  were  con- 
centrated In  manufacturing  (1,514  thousand, 
of  which  durable  goods  accounted  for  1,258 
thousand).  The  gains  were  mainly  in  State 
and  local  government  payrolls  (419  thous- 
and), services  (297  thousand) ,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  (103  thousand),  and  In  finance. 
Insurance,  and  real  estate  (94  thousand).' 

During  the  first  year  of  recovery  (measured 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  through  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971),  real  GNP  rose  by  4 
per  cent  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
(from  $725.1  bUllon  to  $754.5  billion) .  Simul- 
taneously, the  number  of  workers  on  non- 
farm  payrolls  climbed  by  983  thousand.  Em- 
ployment In  goods  producing  Industries  con- 
tinued to  decline  on  balance  (by  53  thou- 
sand ) ,  with  the  manufacturing  sector  regis- 
tering a  further  cutback  of  103  thousand.  In 
contrast,  service  producing  Industries  ex- 
panded their  employment  by  1 .036  thousand, 
and  the  gains  were  broadly  based. 

Over  the  second  year  of  recovery  (from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971  through  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1972),  the  economy  as  a  whole 
registered  outstanding  gains.  Real  QNP  ex- 
panded by  nearly  8  p«r  cent  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  (fnun  $754.5  bllUon  to 
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$812.4  billion).  Paralleling 
nomlc  performance,  the  number 
on  nonfarm  payrolls  rose  _ 
2.7  million.  A  significant  part 
(866  million)   centered  In  g. 
Industries — where  employment 
In  the  first  year  of  recovery. 
Industries  saw  a  rise  of  783  tU 
which  durable  goods  accounted 
sand.  But  the  service  prod 
also  expanded  emploj^nent  . 
1,833  thousand.  Again,  these 
widely  distributed   among  si     _ 
except  the  Federal  Govemme  nt 
ployment  shrank  by  28  thousand 

Impact  of  the  Recession. 
position  of  these  cyclical  v 
roll  employment  during  the 
cannot   be   traced   since   thes« 
Include  a  racial  identification 
ployed.  However,  statistics 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Population  Survey  and  published 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  do  e 
tain  a  rough  idea  of  the  way 
were  affected  by  the  recent 
recovery. 

An   analysis  of  these  data 
clearly  that  blacks  bore  a  maj 
Increased  burden  of  uner 
the  recession — while  they 
lesser  extent  In  the  gains 
recovery.   During  the  recesslo:  i 
of  the  black  labor  force  was 
slderably.   While  blacks  _ 
cent  of  the  civilian  labor  __. 
began,  they  accounted  for  onl; 
the  rise  In  the  number  of  wor 
or  seeking  Jobs.  The  recessloi 
fects  were  especially  notlceabli 
youths.   Among  the  latter,  tl  _ 
the  labor  force  actually  shran  i 
sand.   But  the  dampening  e 
women  were  also  evident.  In 
ter  of  1969,  black  females  ,  „_ 
made  up  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
force;  yet,  they  represented  oil 
of  labor  force  expansion  In  th« 
In  contrast  to  these  trends,  bol  h 
and  adult  white  women  increased 
force  participation  during  the 
trends  among  adiilt  men  were 
black  men   accounted   for  a 
than  average  share  of  the 
during  the  recession,  while 
terparts  accounted  for  a 
fraction. 

The   adverse   effects   of   the 
black  employment  are  reglste: 
sharply.  In  fact,  between  blac 
and  whites  as  a  g^roup,  blacks 
the  recession-Induced  decline 
whites  made  further  net  Job 
fourth  quarter  of  1969 
quarter  of  1970.  total  eL_^_. 
by  66  thousand.  This  was  the 
a  drop  of   174  thousand  In 
Jobs  held  by  blacks  which   .. 
by  an  Increase  of  108  thousan  I 
whites.  The  cutback  In  black 
curred  across  the  board:  adult 
sand;  adult  women,  56  thousat|d 
97  thousand.  Among  whites, 
youths   experienced   a   net 
(of  60  thousand  and  139 
tlvely),    but    the    number    of 
women  employed  roee  by  307 
pressed  differently,  while  black  i 
cent  of  the  total  Jobs  at  the 
recession,  they  absorbed  all 
crease — and  then  some — In  tot4l 
which  occurred  during  the 
Ing  economic  activity. 

In  the  case  of  luiemploymei  t 
of  black-white  employment 
during  the  recession  was  more 
the  adverse  effects  on  blacks  wi 
evident.  As  the  recession  began 
black  workers  were  unemployc  d 
represented  one-fifth  of  the  to  tal 
unemployed  workers — roughly 
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share  of  the  labor  force.  Theh  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  6.2  per  cent,  «•  1.  W  times  the 
3.3  per  cent  unemployment  rati  for  whites 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  196g.  During  the 
following  year,  the  total  numbet  of  workers 
without  Jobs  rose  by  1,915  thouind.  Among 
blacks,  Joblessness  rose  by  285  thousand. 

This  represented  one-sixth  of  he  total  in- 
crease, so  blacks  as  a  proportion  c  f  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  declined  slightly.  I  Fevertheless, 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970,  th  ;re  were  851 
thousand  blacks  without  Jobs,  aj  id  their  un- 
employment rate  was  9.2  per  <ent.  In  the 
same  quarter,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
white  workers  was  5.4  per  cent,  s  s  the  black- 
^  white  ratio  was  1.70  to  1. 

Among  blacks  as  among  whltei  i,  adult  men 
experienced  a  relatively  sharper  Increase  in 
the  incidence  of  unemployment  t  tian  that  re- 
corded for  adiUt  women  and  ;'outh8.  Yet, 
whUe  both  white  men  and  whlti  i  youths  ex- 
perienced some  decline  in  ernpU  yment  dur- 
ing the  recession,  for  whites  as  a  group  the 
net  rise  in  unemployment  was  pr  marlly  a  re- 
fiectlon  of  the  growth  of  the  whit  s  labor  force 
at  a  pace  in  excess  of  what  could  be  absorbed 
by  a  sluggish  economy.  Thus,  the  rise  of 
1,630  thousand  In  the  nimiber  of  unemployed 
whites  was  the  net  result  of  an  Increase  of 
1,740  thousand  in  the  white  lab>r  force  and 
an  increase  of  108  thousand  In  <  mployment. 
In  contrast,  the  rise  of  285  thoi  sand  In  the 
number  of  unemployed  black  workers  re- 
flected an  expansion  of  109  thoi  sand  in  the 
black  labor  force  and  a  drop  of  1 H  thousand 
in  black  held  Jobs. 

Experience  During  the  Recov,ry.  The  ex- 
perience of  black  workers  during  the  recovery 
from  the  1969-70  recession  has  1  leen  equaUy 
adverse.  In  the  first  year  of  rec(  very,  blacks 
accounted  for  11.2  per  cent  of  the  Increase 
In  the  labor  force — about  In  11  le  with  the 
long-run  trend.  However,  the  ra  «  of  expan- 
sion was  especially  rapid  for  black  women, 
below  average  for  black  men,  an<  1  the  partic- 
ipation of  black  youths  in  the  labor  force 
continued  to  decline.  Among  v^hltes,  adult 
men  contrlboited  proportlonatelj  much  less, 
adult  women  contributed  sllghti  y  more,  and 
youths  contributed  much  more,  t )  the  growth 
of  the  white  labor  force  than  th  sir  long-run 
shares  would  have  suggested. 

With  respect  to  employment,  1  ilacks"  share 
of  the  gains  during  the  first  yeai  of  recovery 
fell  weU  below  average.  As  a  gro  ip,  they  ac- 
counted for  only  6.8  per  cent  ol  the  rise  In 
Jobs— against  11.2  per  cent  of  ths  rise  In  the 
civilian  labor  force.  In  fact,  adul  t  black  men 
and  black  youths  experienced  fui  ther  net  Job 
losses — thus  offsetting  part  of  thi  gains  made 
by  black  women.  In  contrast,  vhites  regis- 
tered gains  across  the  board. 

As  a  result  of  these  mixed  tn  nds,  during 
the  first  year  of  recovery,  the  le\  el  of  unem- 
ployment among  blacks  rose  sul  istantlally — 
while  Joblessness  among  whites  registered 
only  a  slight  increase.  By  the  f oi  irth  quarter 
of  1971,  there  were  950  tbouiand  blacks 
without  Jobs — about  100  thousan  1  more  than 
in  the  same  quarter  a  year  eaiUer.  Among 
whites,  the  level  of  unemployr  lent  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971  amounied  to  4.105 
thousand  compared  with  4,005  thousand  a 
year  earlier.  During  the  same  jieriod,  total 
unemployment  rose  by  199  thousand.  This 
meant  that  half  the  rise  In  Job  essness  was 
focussed  on  blacks — in  contrast  to  their 
sharing  in  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  Job 
gains.  Reflecting  these  changes,  the  black 
unemployment  rate  rose  furth  t  from  9.2 
per  cent  In  the  last  quarter  of  1970  to  10.1 
per  cent  In  the  final  quarter  oi  1971.  Over 
the  same  period,  the  white  raie  remained 
unchanged  at  5.4  per  cent. 

During  the  second  year  of  reosvery  (from 
the  last  quarter  of  1971  through  the  last 
quarter  of  1972),  blacks  shared  somewhat 
more  In  the  gains  from  economic  expansion 
than  they  did  In  the  previous  yea  r.  The  black 
labor  force  expanded  at  a  pace  ab  >ve  Its  long- 
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run  trend,  however,  the  rate  of  expansion  in 
Jobs  was  about  In  line  with  the  long-run 
average.  Consequently,  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment among  blacks  rose  somewhat  fur- 
ther. In  contrast,  although  the  white  labor 
force  expanded  rapidly,  employment  among 
whites  rose  even  more  rapidly,  and  the  level 
of  unemployment  declined  moderately.  Over 
this  period,  the  total  civilian  labor  force  rose 
by  1,880  thoxisand,  and  the  black  component 
rose  by  257  thousand — representing  13.7  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease accounted  for  by  adult  black  men  was 
roughly  in  line  with  the  long-nm  trend,  and 
the  share  of  adult  black  women  was  some- 
what above  the  long-run  average.  Also  during 
this  period,  the  two-year  decline  In  labor 
force  participation  by  black  youths  was  re- 
versed. Among  whites,  the  most  important 
change  In  the  labor  force  was  the  dramatic 
climb  In  the  proportion  of  the  growth  at- 
tributed to  youths. 

Between  th©  fourth  quarter  of  1971  and  the 
final  quarter  of  last  year,  total  employment 
expanded  by  2,349  thousand.  Blacks  got  247 
thousand  (or  10.5  per  cent)  of  these  Jobs. 
About  183  thousand  of  the  gains  were  made 
by  adult  black  men.  and  adult  black  women 
got  the  remaining  64  thoiisand.  Black  youths 
did  not  share  In  the  gains  at  all — although 
the  number  of  black  youths  In  the  labor 
force  rose  by  52  thousand.  Among  whites,  the 
number  of  Jobs  rose  2,102  thousand — with 
989  thousand  going  to  adult  men,  640  thou- 
sand to  white  youths.  So  the  latter  got  al- 
most one-quarter  of  the  net  Increase  in  Jobs 
last  year — although  they  represented  only 
8.1  per  cent  of  the  clvUlan  labor  force  In 
the  final  quarter  of  1971. 

The  level  of  unemployment  declined  by 
468  thousand  during  the  second  year  of  re- 
covery (to  4,618  m  the  final  quarter  of  1972) . 
On  balance,  this  decrease  was  not  shared 
among  blacks.  Instead,  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  yesu',  black  unemployment  amounted 
to  960  thousand — 10  thousand  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  At  this  level.  Joblessness  among 
blacks  represented  20.8  per  cent  of  total 
unemployment — a  fraction  slightly  higher 
than  that  recorded  at  the  peak  of  economic 
activity  in  the  closing  months  of  1969.  While 
\memployment  among  adult  black  men 
dropped  by  73  thousand,  It  rose  among  adult 
black  women  (32  thousand)  and  among  black 
youths  (61  thousand).  In  the  case  of  whites, 
unemployment  declined  by  478  thousand.  Of 
this  amount,  148  thousand  occurred  among 
adult  white  women,  and  79  thousand  among 
white  youths.  Refiectlng  these  contrasting 
changes,  the  black  unemployment  rates  was 
9.9  per  cent  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972 — 
compared  with  4.7  per  cent  among  whites, 
for  a  ratio  of  2.11  to  1. 

In  summary,  after  two  years  of  recovery, 
unemployment  among  the  total  civilian  labor 
force  was  269  thousand  below  what  It  was 
when  the  turning  point  in  economic  activity 
occurred  In  the  final  quarter  of  1970.  Among 
white,  unemployment  was  378  thousand 
lower.  But  among  blacks,  unemployment  was 
109  thousand  higher.  So,  the  conclusion  is  In- 
escapable: blacks  bore  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  recession-induced  decline  in  eco- 
nomic activity  In  1969-70,  and  they  have 
failed  to  share  equally  in  the  gains  from  eco- 
nomic recovery  during  the  last  two  years. 

IV.  CHANGING  STRtrCTTTRE  OF  BLACK 
EMPLOYMENT 

At  this  Juncture,  we  can  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  principal  changes  In  the  composition 
of  black  employment  In  recent  years.  These 
changes  can  be  seen  in  both  the  occupational 
and  industry  distribution  of  black  workers. 

Occupational  Distribution.  The  extent  of 
the  occupational  changes  among  blacks  can 
be  traced  in  Table  6.  Advancement  in  the 
range  of  Jobs  held  by  blacks  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960's  Is  quite  noticeable.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Improvements  In  the 
highest  paying  occupations.  Between  1960  and 


1970,  the  number  of  blacks  in  professional 
and  technical  positions  Increased  by  131  per 
cent  (to  766  thousand)  while  the  Increase  In 
the  total  was  only  40  per  cent  (to  11.1  mil- 
lion). Blacks  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  they  accounted  for  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  employment  In  these  top  categories  In 
the  occupational  structure  in  1970.  compared 
with  4.4  per  cent  in  1960.  They  got  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  net  Increase  in  such  Jobs 
over  the  decade.  During  this  same  period,  the 
number  of  black  managers,  officials  and  pro- 
prietors (the  second  highest  paying  cate- 
gory) rose  two-thirds  (to  297  thousand) 
compared  to  an  expansion  of  17  per  cent  (to 
8.3  million)  for  all  employees  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

In  the  1960's,  black  workers  left  low-paying 
Jobs  In  agriculture  and  household  service  at 
a  rate  one  and  one  half  times  faster  than  did 
white  workers.  The  number  of  black  farm- 
ers and  farm  workers  dropped  by  61  per  cent 
(to  328  thousand)  in  contrast  to  a  decline  of 
about  40  per  cent  (to  3.1  million)  for  all  per- 
sons In  the  same  category.  Therefore,  In  1970, 
blacks  accounted  for  about  11  per  cent  of  em- 
ployment In  agriculture,  less  than  their 
share  in  1960  when  the  proportion  was  16 
per  cent.  The  exit  of  blacks  from  private 
household  employment  was  even  more  strik- 
ing. During  the  last  decade,  the  nimiber  of 
blacks  so  employed  fell  by  about  34  per  cent 
(to  625  thousand);  the  corresponding  drop 
for  all  workers  was  only  21  per  cent  (to  1.6 
million) .  Although  roughly  half  of  all  house- 
hold workers  were  black  in  1960,  the  ratio 
had  declined  to  Just  over  two-fifths  by  1970. 
The  number  of  black  nonfarm  laborers  de- 
clined (by  9  per  cent  to  866  thousand)  over 
the  last  decade,  but  the  total  number  of 
laborers  rose  somewhat. 

Nevertheless,  as  already  indicated,  the 
accelerated  movement  of  blacks  out  of  the 
positions  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational 
structure  did  not  flow  evenly  through  the 
entire  occupational  structure.  For  example, 
blacks  In  1970  stUl  held  about  1.5  million  of 
the  service  Jobs  outside  private  households — 
most  of  which  require  only  modest  skills. 
This  represented  almost  one -fifth  of  the 
total — about  the  same  as  the  prc^ortion  In 
1960.  Moreover,  the  number  of  blacks  hold- 
ing semi-skilled  operative  Jobs  (mainly  In 
factories)  rose  by  42  per  cent  (to  about  2.0 
million)  dvirlng  th©  decade,  compared  with 
an  expansion  of  only  16V4  per  cent  (13.0 
million)  for  all  workers.  The  result  was  that 
blacks'  share  of  the  total  climbed  from  12 
per  cent  to  over  14  per  cent.  Taken  together, 
these  two  categories  of  lower-skilled  Jobs 
(chiefly  in  factories  or  in  nonbousehold  serv- 
ices) accounted  for  a  somewhat  larger  share 
(42  per  cent)  of  total  black  employment  in 
1970  than  they  did  In  1960 — when  their  share 
was  about  38  per  cent.  In  contrast,  among 
all  employees  the  prc^ortlon  was  virtually 
unchanged — 27  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  and  28  per  cent  at  Its  close. 

WhUe  blacks  made  substantial  progress 
during  the  1960'8  in  obtaining  clerical  and 
sales  Jobs — and  also  registered  noticeable 
gains  as  craftsmen — their  occupational  cen- 
ter of  gravity  remained  anchored  In  those 
positions  requiring  little  skill  and  offering 
few  opportunities  for  further  advancement. 
At  th©  same  time,  It  Is  also  clear  from  the 
above  analysis  that  blacks  who  are  well  pre- 
pared to  compete  for  the  higher-paying  posi- 
tions In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  occupation 
structure  have  made  measurable  gains. 
Nevertheless,  compared  with  their  overall 
participation  In  the  economy  (11  per  cent 
of  total  employment) ,  the  occupational  def- 
icit In  white  collar  employment — averaging 
40  per  cent — remains  large. 

Data  on  occupational  distribution  of  total 
employment  by  color  In  1972  are  also  shown 
In  Table  5.  In  general,  these  figures  show 
th©  mixed  Job  experience  of  blacks  in  the 
last  two  years.  Black  employment  rose  mod- 
erately, but  blacks'  share  of  the  total  Jobs 


xemalned  essentially  unchanged.  However, 
between  1970  and  1972,  they  raised  their 
share  of  professional  and  technical  Jobs.  The 
number  of  blacks  employed  in  white  collar 
Jobs  rose  by  218  thousand,  but  the  number 
holding  blue  collar  Jobs  In  1972  was  still 
121  thousand  below  the  1970  level.  Within 
the  blue  collar  group,  the  attrition  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  operatives.  This 
situation  W8LS  mainly  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  total  employment  In  the  manufact\u-lng 
sector  (In  which  a  sizable  proportion  of 
blacks  is  employed)  at  the  end  of  1972  was 
still  668  thousand  below  the  level  recorded  in 
December  1969. 

Industry  Structure  of  Black  Employment. 
Th©  Industry  distribution  of  black  employ- 
ment can  be  traced  In  Table  6.  In  1968,  about 
24.2  per  cent  of  black  Jobholders  were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing.  The  corresponding 
proportion  for  total  employment  was  27.2  p>er 
cent.  By  1972.  the  corresponding  figtires  were 
24.1  per  cent  for  the  total,  and  22.6  per  cent 
for  blacks.  Over  the  same  four  years,  however, 
blacks'  share  of  total  Jobs  in  manufacturing 
climbed  slightly  (from  9.6  per  cent  to  9.9  per 
cent) .  The  extent  to  which  blacks-~-compared 
to  all  workers — have  found  Jobs  in  other  In- 
dustries is  also  shown  In  Table  6.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proportion  of  the  black  work  force 
employed  In  transportation  and  public  util- 
ities rose  somewhat  between  1968  and  1972 — 
from  4.3  per  cent  to  5.0  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion for  all  workers  was  essentially  un- 
changed— at  about  5.8  per  cent.  However,  a 
sizable  divergence  Is  evident  in  the  trade 
field,  In  which  13.8  per  cent  of  blacks — m 
contrast  to  20.0  per  cent  of  the  total — had 
found  Jobs  in  1972.  These  fractions  were  es- 
sentially the  same  in  1968.  A  smaller  (but  still 
noticeable)  divergence  can  b©  seen  in  th© 
case  of  finance.  Insurance  and  real  estate — 
which  accounted  for  5.2  per  cent  of  total  em- 
ployment compared  with  3.2  per  cent  of  black 
employment  last  year.  Yet,  these  Industries 
did  become  a  somewhat  more  Important 
source  of  black  Jobs  In  the  last  four  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  blacks  were  overly  repre- 
sented in  services  (23.9  per  cent  of  employed 
blacks  vs.  17.9  percent  of  the  total)   In  1972. 

Within  manufacturing,  blacks  were  found 
employed  particularly  in  heavy  Industry. 
They  were  found  especially  in  industries  pro- 
ducing transportation  equipment  (mainly 
automobiles) ;  in  primary  metals  (particu- 
larly steel) ;  in  electrical  equipment;  in  food 
and  related  products,  and  in  apparel.  While 
blacks  held  about  9.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
Jobs  was  considerably  higher.  For  example,  as 
shown  In  Table  6,  In  1972,  their  shares  were: 
tobacco,  33.8  per  cent;  lumber  and  wood 
products,  19.4  per  cent;  primary  metals.  13.9 
per  cent;  apparel,  12.9  per  cent;  food  process- 
ing, 11.2  per  cent;  stone,  clay  and  glass.  11 
per  cent;  transportation  equipment,  1 1 .6  per 
cent;  furniture.  10.2  per  cent,  and  textUes 
13.4. 

In  weighing  these  flgures  on  black  employ- 
ment In  manufacturing,  however,  one  should 
not  conclude  that  blacks  have  found  an  equal 
chance  for  advancement  In  the  nation's  fac- 
tories. This  Is  far  from  the  case.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  industries  with  large 
numbers  of  black  employees  are  those  in 
which  numerous  Jobs  are  unpleasant  and 
routine  or  which  require  much  phvslcal 
strength  or  long  endurance.  Moreover,  blacks 
are  typically  found  In  the  lower  paid  blue 
collar  occupations  requiring  only  limited 
skills. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  Industry  distri- 
bution of  black  employment  can  be  seen  in 
Table  7.  This  table  shows  average  weekly 
earnings  and  blacks'  share  of  Industry  em- 
ployment in  1968  and  1972.  These  actual 
flgures  are  also  expressed  In  terms  of  Index 
numbers.  The  average  weekly  earnings  in  all 
private  Industry  and  blacks'  share  of  total 
employment  are  taken  as  the  base  (that  is, 
equal  to  100).  Weekly  earnings  and  blacks' 
share  of  employment  in  speclflc  industries 
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are  then  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
base. 

Several  conclusions  are  suggested  by  these 
data.  In  general,  blacks  tend  to  have  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  Jobs  in  low-wage 
industries,  and  they  tend  to  be  under-repre- 
sented in  high-wage  Industries.  For  example, 
among  the  low-wage  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries are  lumber,  tobacco,  textiles,  and  ap- 
parel. In  all  of  these,  blacks'  share  of  the  to- 
tal Jobs  In  1972  is  well  above  their  share  of  all 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  In  contrast,  among 
the  high-wage  Industries,  only  In  primary 
metals,  stone,  clay  and  glass,  and  transporta- 
tion equipment  (particularly  automobile 
manufacturing)  do  blacks  have  an  above 
average  share  of  the  total  Jobs.  Among  the 
high-wage  manufacturing  industries  In 
which  blacks  are  noticeably  iinder-repre- 
sented  are  fabricated  metals,  machinery 
(both  electrical  equipment  and  non-electri- 
cal varieties).  Instruments,  paper,  printing 
and  publishing,  and  rubber.  They  are  simi- 
larly under-represented  In  transportation  and 
public  utilities,  wholesale  trade,  construc- 
tion, and  mining. 

Between  1968  and  1972,  blacks  made  some 
progress  in  migrating  from  low-wage  to  high- 
wage  industries,  but  In  several  cases  they  be- 
came even  more  heavily  represented  In  low- 
wage  sectors.  For  example,  blacks'  share  of 
total  Jobs  declined  somewhat  In  lumber  and 
furniture  manufacturing,  food  processing 
and  In  services — all  low-wage  Industries. 
They  also  expanded  their  share  of  employ- 
ment in  a  number  of  high-wage  sectors:  elec- 
trical machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
paper,  chemicals,  and  petroleum  manufac- 
tiu-lng:  In  transportation  and  public  utilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  blacks'  share  of  total  em- 
ployment rose  in  tobacco,  textiles,  and  ap- 
parel In  which  wages  are  below  average.  Their 
share  eased  off  somewhat  in  printing  and 
publishing  and  In  wholesale  trade  in  which 
wages  are  above  average. 

In  general,  blacks  have  been  making 
modest  progress  In  recent  years  In  finding 
Job  opportunities  in  the  better  paying  sectors 
of  the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  have  also  been  becoming  more  heavily 
concentrated  In  some  of  those  industries  In 
which  earnings  remain  well  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

V.    THE    MrNIMCM    WAGE    ANT)     YOUTH 
UNE»IPl,OTMENT 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  persistence  of 
high  levels  of  unemployment  among 
youths — both  black  and  white — Is  a  widely- 
noted  and  troublesome  problem.  In  fact,  the 
situation  among  black  youths  is  particularly 
distressing.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  among  workers  16- 
19  years  of  age  was  15.6  per  cent — compared 
with  an  overall  rate  of  6.3  per  cent,  and  rates 
of  3.6  per  cent  and  5.2  per  cent,  respectively, 
for  adult  males  and  adult  females.  Among 
blacks,  the  overall  rate  In  the  same  period 
was  9.9  per  cent;  It  was  5.9  per  cent  for 
black  men  and  9.3  per  cent  for  black  women. 
But  for  black  youths,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  35.9  per  cent.  In  contrast,  among 
whites  the  overall  rate  was  4.7  per  cent.  It 
was  3.4  per  cent  for  white  men,  4.6  per  cent 
for  white  women  and  13.2  per  cent  for  white 
youths. 

As  I  also  mentioned  above,  the  youth  un- 
employment rate  has  risen  significantly  in 
the  last  decade.  Before  the  early  1960's,  Job- 
lessness among  youth  was  about  two  to  three 
times  the  level  of  that  of  adults.  However, 
since  1963,  the  rate  has  been  four  or  five 
times  greater.  Moreover,  the  Incidence  of  un- 
employment has  fallen  more  heavily  on  black 
youth:  the  ratio  of  the  black  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  to  the  white  youth  Jobless 
rate  rose  from  1.80  in  1963  to  2.90  at  the  end 
of  1972.  Several  developments  over  the  past 
decade  have  contributed  to  the  teenage  un- 
employment problem:  the  substantial  growth 
iQ  the  youth  population,  and  Increased  pro- 
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In  addition,  the  minimum 
Increasingly  been  a  subject 
economists  attempting  to 
unemployment  problem." 
ments    to   the    Fair    Labor 
(PLSA)   were  Introduced  In 
provided  for  a  youth 
The  Administration  had 
cent  differential  for  workers 
old  and  for  full  time  studen 
It  recommended  this  20 
for  all  IB  and  19  year  olds 
months  of  their  first  job 
an  attempt  to  ".  . 
the  early  phases  of  a  first 
person    Is    In   need   of 
orientation  with  the  world  oi 
bill  introduced  early  this 
substantially  the  same 
posals   are  based   on  the 
Increases   In   the    level   of 
and  broadening  of  the 
adverse  impact  on  teenage 
portunltles. 

A  number  of  empirical 
conducted  In  an  attempt  to 
relationship  between  the  m 
teenage    employment.    Thes« 
fortunately,  provide  no 
ber  purported  to  find 
among     teenagers     from 
wages;   others  concluded 
not   evident.    While    time 
an  assessment  of  all  of  the 
major   research   efforts   are 

The  Bureau  of  Labor 
a  series  of  studies,*  and 
creases  In  the  level  and 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA) 
trlbuted    to    the    employment 
young  people.  Yet.  BLS 
general.  It  was  difficult  to 
effects    from    numerous    oth 
such  as  growth  in  the  youth 
military  draft  and  other 
elusion  was  based  In  part  on 
tlcal  analysis   (using 
In  which  teenage  u 
age,  race,  and  sex  were  relate^ 
forces    participation   of 
tural  employment  ratios,  the 
rate  of  adult  males  (a  proxy 
cycle),  the  proportion  of 
population,  a  mlnimxim  wag  ; 
a  variable  (dummy) 
programs.  From  the  results 
highly    tentative   conclusion: 
tensions  of  coverage  of 
have  more  of  an  effect  on 
ment   than   the   level   of 
Federal  manpower  programs 
set   the  dlsemployment  effeo ; 
wage  changes;  and  FLSA 
a  larger  effect  on  16-17  yea 
18-19  year  olds.  In  a  related 
found  that  employer  attitudes 
In  a  BLS  survey)  suggested 
tlal  youth  wage  differential 
cent)    might  provide  an 
come  the  apprehension  of 
the  quality  of  teenage  Job 
16  and  17  year  olds. 

Other  researchers  have 
conclusions.  One  of  these  '" 
creases   In   either   the   level 
FLSA  led  to  an  increase  In 
ness.  The  author  of  this 
statistical  technique  In  whidh 
unemployment  rates  by  age 
against  the  Jobless  rate  for 
older,  the  mlnlnrium  wage  as 
average  hourly  earnings,  and 
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of  black  teenagers  In  the 
served  that  the  Increases  In 
among   teenagers   corresponding 
crease   In   either   the   level   of 
minimum  wage  were  higher  for 
than  for  white  and  for 
males.  When  the  same  analysis 
to  men  20-24,  FLSA  changes 
to  have  a  noticeable  Impact, 
study  may  not  have  Included  al! 
variables.  Notably  the  author 
count  for   the   increased 
teenagers  In  the  labor  force 
study"  which  took  Into  account 
rise    In    the    teenage 
no    statistically    significant 
effects. 

Another  study  reached 
lar  to  those  described  above.'* 
cal  techniques  "  which  related 
ment  rates  of  teenagers  to  " 
ment    (the   difference   between 
actual  employment)  and  the 
as  a  percentage  of  average 
times  the  estimated  coverage, 
concluded  that  increases  In 
wage  sharpened  the  vulnerabllljty 
employment  to  cyclical 
decreased  the  teenage  share  of 
ment.  Moreover,  the  authors  fou^d 
youth  bore  a  disproportionate 
dlsemployment  effects.  Howevek 
may   be  leveled   at   this   study 
grounds  that  the  authors  excluqed 
analysis  other  factors — such  i 
growth,     school     enrollments, 
would  presumably  bave  had  an 
teenage  share  of  employment 

It  is  difficxilt  to  draw  firm 
these  empirical  studies  unless 
to  play  one  methodology  off 
On  balance,  however,  I  think 
tentatively    suggests    that 
FLSA  may  have  had  some  adv 
teenage  employment — especialli 
extension  of  FLSA  coverage 
trade   establishments   with 
1961  and  1966. 

In  the  light  of  this  tentative 
and  given  the  extremely  serloi  s 
youth    unemployment    ( 
black  teenagers) — I  think  a 
tial  may,  to  some  extent,  alleviat« 
of  youth  unemployment.  But  I 
pect  the  establishment  of  a  bel^w 
entry  wage  to  resvUt  in  an 
teenage  share  of  employment 
ferential  might  maintain   the 
status  quo  in  that  It  might 
which  may  otherwise  disappear 
in  the  minimum  wage.  And,  Ju 
evidence  presented  in  some  of 
studies,  I  would  expect  a  you 
to  have  the  geratest  impact  < 
olds — the   majority   of   whom 
earning  less  than  the  mlnimurc 

VI.    rEDEBAL    MANPOWER    PROGRAMS 
EMPLOYMENT 

At  this  point  In  the 
like  to  explore  briefly  partlclpatjl 
in  the  principal  manpower 
sored  by  the  Federal 
m  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
are    currently    imdergolng    a 
and — depending  on  the  final 
review — the  implications  for 
ment  may  be  particularly 

Blacks  have  been  well 
eral   manpower   training 
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until  the  Introduction  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  In  1971. 

Prior  to  1968,  blacks  Increased  their  par- 
ticipation In  moet  programs  each  year  as 
special  efforts  were  made  to  Increase  their 
enrc^ment.  As  funding  levels  eased  off  in 
1969  and  1970,  black  proportions  declined 
scMnewhat — in  spite  of  increases  in  the  total 
number  of  enrollees  In  the  programs — and 
black  participation  continued  to  edge  down 
in  1971  and  1972.  More  than  likely  this  result 
was  due  to  the  lower  level  of  program  expend- 
itures in  combination  with  the  1970-71  re- 
cesslcm.  As  workers  were  laid  off  during  this 
period,  they  may  have  displaced  the  more  dis- 
advantaged— mostly  blacks — as  enrollees  in 
training  programs. 

In  1965,  blacks  constituted  about  30  per 
cent  of  MDTA  Institutional  training — one  of 
the  Itfgest  manpower  programs  in  terms  of 
expenditures.  By  1968.  they  accounted  for 
more  tban  45  per  cent,  but  their  share  eased 
off  In  each  subsequent  year  so  that  In  1972 
only  one-third  of  MDTA  enrollees  were  black. 
Similar  trends  are  evident  in  ottier  major 
manpower  programs:  the  MDTA  on-the-job 
training  program  served  about  12,000  Indl- 
Tldiials  In  1»«6.  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
black.  By  1968  the  black  proportion  had  risen 
to  over  one-third,  but  In  1972  their  share 
had  declined  to  about  one-fourth.  The  Job 
Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector  Pro- 
gram, designed  to  provide  Jobs  to  the  hard- 
core disadvantaged,  was  Introduced  In  fiscal 
1969  With  enrollees  who  were  about  80  per 
cent  black.  However,  the  proportion  dropped 
off  sharply  to  about  45  per  cent  as  the  im- 
pact of  the  recession  was  felt.  The  same 
pattern  can  be  observed  for  the  Concentrated 
EiQ^>loyment  Program. 

Only  In  two  of  the  major  manpower  pro- 
grams did  blacks  matnUln  their  peak  par- 
ticipation: Neighbortiood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  Job  Corps.  Both  of  these  programs  were 
taUored  to  serve  Inner  city  youth  and,  as 
such,  were  somewhat  Insulated  from  the 
change  in  clientele  brought  about  by  the 
economic  slump. 

Current  Status  and  Future  of  Manpower 
Programs.  Outlays  on  manpower  programs 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  about  10  0  per 
cent  to  «4.8  billion  in  fiscal  1974.  The  de- 
cline is  mainly  attributable  to  the  phaseout 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance 
(EEA)  program  which  had  funded  transi- 
tional public  service  Jobs  for  States  and  lo- 
calities. New  federal  spending  is  primarily 
confined  to  veterans  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  the  Work  Incentive  Program. 

The  WIN  program  apparently  wUl  be  em- 
phasized by  the  Administration.  It  was  re- 
vamped in  1972  by  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1967  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  after  Uttle  success  with  the  Institution- 
al traming  approach.  Under  the  first  of  these 
amendments  all  "able-bodied"  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  required  (as  of  July  1,  1972)  to  reg- 
ister for  Jobs  or  Job  training  under  WIN  ex- 
cept  those    who   clearly    cannot   work the 

aged,  children  under  16  years,  etc.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  funds  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  manpower,  chUdcare,  and  other 
supportive  services  with  the  remainder 
picked  up  by  the  States.  At  least  one-third 
of  WIN  expenditures  must  be  used  for  on- 
the-job  trainmg  and  public  service  employ- 
ment—reflecting a  clear  preference  for  Jobs 
rather  than  classroom  training.  After  six 
months  of  registering  eligible  persons  on  wel- 
fare (about  666,000  AFDC  recipients),  the 
Manpower  Administration  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  reported  that  39,450  had 
been  placed  in  unsubsldized  Jobs, '  and  an 
additional  9,718  had  been  placed  in  Job  train- 
ing or  public  service  Jobs  with  wages  paid  by 
the  WIN  program.  The  Administration  esti- 
mates that  in  fiscal  1973,  a  total  of  150,000 
welfare  recipients  will  be  placed  In  Jobs  while 
a  total  of  120,000  will  be  referred  to  training. 
The  comparable  fiscal  1974  figures  are  165,000 


placed     In    Jobs    and     132.000    referred    to 
training. 

The  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
provides  employers  with  a  tax  credit  for  wages 
and  salaries  of  WIN  graduates — 20  percent 
provided  the  employee  remains  on  the  pay- 
roll for  12  months.  The  tax  credit  may  not 
exceed  $25,000  plus  50  percent  of  taxpayer's 
Income  tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000  in  any 
one  year,  but  the  credit  naay  be  carried  back 
three  taxable  yeairs  and/or  forward  seven  tax- 
able years.  Since  July  1972.  about  6.232  per- 
sons have  been  claimed  by  employers  under 
the  Job  Development  Tax  Credit.  This  part  of 
the  program  may  be  expected  to  e^and  in 
fiscal  1973  and  1974  if  more  private  employ- 
ment opportunities  become  available. 

The  traditional  manpower  programs  iinder 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act 
(MDTA)  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(EOA)  will  be  replaced  by  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing.  Although  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing legislation  was  not  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  last  session,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
established  revenue  sharing  de  facto  by  de- 
categorizing  existing  manpower  programs 
under  MDTA  and  EOA  (including  MDTA  in- 
stitutional and  on-the-job  training.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream, 
and  Concentrated  Employment  Program)  and 
making  available  black  grant£  to  SUte  and 
local  governments  to  choose  program  mixes 
which  they  believe  are  best  suited  to  local 
conditions.  The  critical  factor  here  is  that 
decision  making  will  be  transferred  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Administration 
feels  the  shift  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
program  design  and  implementation.  How- 
ever, it  is  Impossible  to  predict  the  results 
of  this  change  at  this  time. 

In  fiscal  1974  and  1975.  about  75  percent  of 
the  program  funds  under  MDTA  and  EOA 
will  be  made  available  to  States  and  localities. 
The  remaining  25  percent  will  be  retained  at 
the  Federal  level  for  national  supervision, 
research,  and  demonstration.  The  transfer  of 
policy  making  will  build  on  CAMPS  (Co-op- 
erative Area  Manpower  Planning  Systems) 
committees  which  are  advisory  councils  ap- 
pointed by  State  and  local  elected  officials 
and  responsible  to  them.  The  councils  wlU 
advise  State  governors  and  mayors  on  man- 
power needs  and  programs  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  manpower 
plans  for  their  areas. 

The  funding  of  programs  under  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  was  cut  back  in  fiscal  1973 
by  some  $250  million,  and  further  across  the 
board  cuts  are  expected  in  fiscal  1974.  Major 
programs  affected  by  reduced  outlays  are 
MDTA  Institutional,  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  (where  funding  will  be  reduced  by 
about  $150  million  from  the  fiscal  1972 
levels).  The  Job  Corps  will  continue  to  be 
run  on  the  federal  level,  but  spending  will 
be  reduced,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  Job  Corps  centers  wUl  be  closed. 
The  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sec- 
tor (JOBS),  run  by  NAB  will  continue  to  be 
federally  funded. 

Stace  its  August,  1971,  inception,  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program  has  employed  a 
total  of  283,147  people.'*  As  of  the  end  of 
November,  1972,  143,561  were  employed  in 
PEP  slots.  Of  these,  22  per  cent  were  black; 
about  40  per  cent  were  disadvantaged.  Jobs 
under  PEP  were  temporary  employment,  and 
the  Manpower  Administration  reports  that 
56  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  had  found  per- 
manent employment  either  with  the  program 
agent,  other  public  agencies  of  the  private 
sector.  The  Administration  plans  to  phase 
out  PEP  primarily  because  the  number  of 
private  sector  jobs  has  increased  substan- 
tially, unemployment  has  declined,  and  the 
financial  abUity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  the  demands  for  public  serv- 
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Ices  has  Improved.  However,  although  Fed- 
eral funding  will  terminate  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1973,  mayors  and  governors  are  antici- 
pated to  continue  to  support  some  public 
work  opportunities  vmder  Manpower  revenue 
sharing. 

But  whatever  course  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment manpower  program  finally  takes — and 
In  whatever  form  they  may  be  continued  at 
the  State  and  local  level — it  is  clear  that 
blacks  have  a  major  stake  in  the  outcome. 
Without  some  continued — and  substantially 
broadened — training  and  skill-upgrading  ef- 
forts, there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood 
that  blacks  will  greatly  Improve  their  em- 
ployment position  In  the  years  ahead. 

Vn.    INCOME  TRENDS  IN  THE  BLACK  COMMtTNITT 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  economic 
situation  among  blacks  is  to  examine  trends 
In  their  income.  Census  Bureau  data  for 
1971  (the  moet  current  year  available)  pre- 
sented in  Table  9  indicate  that  total  money 
income  of  black  families  and  unrelated  indi- 
viduals was  $46  billion  in  that  year.  This  was 
6.6  percent  of  the  total — which  amounted 
to  $695.2  biUion.  This  share  for  blacks 
should  be  weighed  against  the  fact  that 
blacks  compose  about  11.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  If  they  had  received  the 
same  fraction  of  total  Income,  their  cash 
receipts  in  1971  would  have  amounted  to 
$78.6  billion — or  $32.6  t»llUon  more  than  they 
actually  received.  The  explanation  for  this 
Short-fall  is  widely  known;  a  legacy  of  racial 
discrimination  and  deprivation  has  limited 
blacks'  ability  to  acquire  marketable  skills 
whUe  barring  them  from  better-paying  jobs. 

It  will  be  close  to  the  end  of  the  current 
year  before  Census  Bureau  figures  on  per- 
sonal Income  in  1972  are  available.  However, 
from  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  personal 
incMne  figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
EooncMnic  Analysis  (BEA)  in  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  those  published  by 
the  Censtis  Bureau  each  year,  one  can  make 
an  estimate  of  the  racial  distribution  of  total 
money  income  In  1972."  On  the  basis  of  such 
an  analysis,  it  is  estimated  that  total  money 
Income  last  year  was  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $755  billion.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
blticks  received  about  $51  billion  of  this 
amount — representing  6.7  per  cent  of  the 
total.  These  estimates  suggest  that  total 
money  income  of  blacks  rose  by  about  10  per/ 
cent  in  1972 — compared  with  about  8U„^#r 
cent  for  the  total.  This  relative  Improvement 
in  the  income  position  of  blacks  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  greater  (although  still  unsatis- 
factory) participation  In  the  continued  re- 
covery of  the  economy  in  1972  compared  with 
their  experience  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  median  family  income  of  blacks  in 
1971  was  $6,440,  a  rise  of  2.6  per  cent  over 
1970.  The  rise  in  the  median  Income  of  white 
families  during  1971  amounted  to  4.3  per 
cent.  This  slower  expansion  in  black  Incomo 
was  another  indication  of  the  failure  of 
blacks  to  participate  equally  in  the  recovery 
of  the  economy  in  1971.  In  contrast,  blacks 
actually  experienced  a  slightly  faster  rise  in 
their  median  mcome  in  1970  than  that  re- 
coriled  for  whites  (4.7  per  cent  and  4.5  per 
cent,  respectively). 

As  a  group,  black  families  made  great 
strides  over  the  decade  of  the  1960's  in  In- 
creasing their  income.  The  median  family 
income  of  blacks  in  J  971  was  about  double 
the  level  in  I960  which  appears  to  compare 
favorably  with  a  rise  of  roughly  83  per  cent 
for  white  families  over  the  same  period.  How- 
ever, in  absolute  terms,  black  families  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $4,232  less  than  white 
families  in  1971 — whereas  they  received  $2,- 
602  less  in  1960.  This  difference  in  1971  was 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  black  families'  median 
Income.  Thus,  although  blacks  have  been 
g2.ining  relative  to  whites  over  the  decade, 
this  progress  was  dampened  somewhat  by  the 
recession  in  1969-70.  But  aside  from  this  fac- 
tor,  they  still   lag  far   behind   the   average 
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American  white  family — since  blacks'  me- 
dian family  income  was  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  latter's  in  1971. 

Another  way  of  comparing  income  differ- 
ences Is  to  look  at  how  Income  is  distributed 
among  the  respective  black  and  white  popu- 
lations. The  most  common  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  use  a  statistical  measure  showing  how 
equally  income  is  distributed  within  a  popu- 
lation." If  a  given  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion receives  an  equal  percentage  of  the  total 
income  and  this  holds  true  for  all  groups  in 
the  population,  then  the  degree  of  income 
inequality  would  be  ssero.  Calculations  of  this 
measure  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
black  and  white  families  mdicate  that  black 
income  has  historically  been  less  equally 
distributed  than  white  family  income  even 
though  the  differences  between  the  two  have 
narrowed  slightly  over  the  last  decade.  How- 
ever, in  recent  periods  of  declining  or  slow 
economic  growth,  the  difference  in  the  in- 
come distribution  for  black  and  white  fam- 
Ules  have  increased.  This  was  true  during 
the  brief  period  of  declining  economic  ac- 
tivity In  1967  and  also  In  1970. 

In  general,  this  pattern  of  income  distri- 
bution implies  that  lower  Income  black 
families  receive  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  total  money  Income  than  do  lower  Income 
white  families  In  periods  of  reduced  eco- 
nomic growth.  Some  of  the  greater  sensi- 
tivity of  the  income  of  black  families  to 
cyclical  slowdowns  may  be  explained  par- 
tially by  the  fact  that  a  rapidly  Increasing 
proportion  of  black  families  is  headed  by  fe- 
males {3V*  times  as  many  as  white  families 
in  1970  compared  with  2Vi  times  as  many  in 
1960).  The  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
earners  in  black  families  has  actually  been 
declining  in  the  last  few  years  (hi  contrast 
to  a  rise  in  the  average  number  of  earners 
of  white  families)  may  also  contribute  to  the 
observed  results.  Thus,  although  Income  of 
blacks  appears  to  have  held  up  quite  well  In 
the  recent  period.  It  still  lags  far  behind 
white  Income.  In  addition,  average  for  blacks 
as  a  whole  may  disguise  a  deteriorating  sit- 
uation for  lower  Income  black  families. 

Sources  of  Black  Income.  Still  other  in- 
sights Into  the  income  situation  among 
blacks  can  be  observed  from  the  figures  in 
Table  10.  showing  sources  of  personal  In- 
come by  race  in  1971.  Several  features  can 
be  highlighted.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
noted  that  blacks  work  for  their  income  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  do  whites.  Roughly 
84  cents  of  each  dollar  of  black  income  was 
derived  from  earnings  in  1971  compared  with 
86  cents  for  whites.  Yet,  significant  differ- 
ences do  exist  and  can  be  traced  when  earn- 
ings are  broken  down  Into  specific  receipts. 
About  four-fifths  of  blacks'  earnings  con- 
sisted of  wage  and  salaries — compared  with 
Just  over  three-fourths  for  whites.  Only  3 
per  cent  of  blEu;ks'  Income  was  obtained 
from  nonfarm  self-employment — against 
7'/2  per  cent  for  whites.  This  difference  la 
clearly  a  reflection  of  the  much  smaller  In- 
cidence of  business  ownership  among  blacks. 
Income  sources  other  than  earnings  pro- 
vided about  16  per  cent  of  total  receipts  for 
blacks  and  about  14  per  cent  of  white  re- 
ceipts. However,  the  detailed  sources  differed 
markedly  In  several  Instances.  Two  sources 
were  virtually  Identical:  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  receipts  represented  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  blacks  and  4.5  per 
cent  for  whites.  Unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation  represented  2.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  both  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  pension  funds  were  a  slightly 
less  Important  source  of  Income  for  blacks 
than  for  whites — 1.4  percent  vs.  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  total,  respectively. 

But  the  major  divergence  among  blacks 
and  whites  with  respect  to  a  specific  Income 
source  Is  found  in  the  case  of  public  assist- 
ance and  welfare.  In  1971,  this  source  pro- 
vided $2.8  billion   (or  6.2  per  cent)    of  the 
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total  income  of  blacks.  The  flgufes 
were  $4.2  billion  (or  only  0.6  p 
total).   So.   In   1971,   blacks 
two-fifths  of  the  total  welfare 
compared  with  their  11  per  ce 
tion's  total   population. 

The   explanation  of  this  heavier 
on    public    assistance    by 
known,  but  it  might  be  helpfu  I 
the  reasons:  the  incidence  of 
black    community    is    roughly 
among  whites,  and — obviously- 
ments  are  made  to  the  poor 
rich.  Moreover,  the  principal 
welfare  outlays  is  aid  to  families 
pendent  children  (AFDC).  The 
family  is  headed  by  a  female, 
portion   of  such   families   is   g 
blacks  than  among  whites.  In 
black  families  have  made  up 
all  AFDC  families,  but  they  hiive 
for   less   than  their  proportioi  ate 
those  receiving  aid  to  the  bUfd 
disabled. 

In  turning  away  from  thesi 
ures,  several  points  should  be 
blacks  work  for  their  income 
same  degree  as  whites.  At  the 
legacy    of    discrimination    an< 
have  limited  their  accumulatlop 
and  restricted  their  Income 
ship    of    Investments.    These 
factors  have  kept  blacks 
poor   and   have   Increased   the!  ■ 
public     assistance.     Yet.     wel, 
amount  to  only  a  minimal  friictlon 
total  Income  of  blacks.  Instea  1 
salaries    are    the   principal    soiree 
spending  money — the  same  as 

Vin.  SUMMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  principal  conclusions  r«  nched  In  this 

study  have  been  presented  Ir    each  of  the 

foregoing    sections.    However,    it    might    t>e 

helpful  to  summarize  them  ben 
Blacks  Improved  their  relative 

position  during  the   1960's. 

of  advance  compared  with 

ened  somewhat  in  the  last 

lag  can  been  seen  in  several 

eluding  a  slower  growth  in 

force,  the  smaller  share  of  new 

by  blacks,  and  the  continued 

unemployment. 
In  particular,  the  1969-70 

disproportionately  adverse 

They   experienced   a   relatlvel  ' 

crease   In   unemployment    ( 

smaller  share  of  new  Jobs) 

cession  and  first  year  of 

true  of  whites.  While  blacks 

equitably  in  economic  gains 

were  still  carrying  a  disproportionate 

the  lingering  effects  of  the 
Blacks  are  continuing  to 

ress  In  occupational  upgrading 

cupatlonal  center  of  gravity 

In  jobs  requiring  little  skill 

little  hope  of  advancement. 

are  also  still  generally  concen 

wage  Industries.  Here,  too,  the  j 
make  some  headway  In  expand^g 

of  the  Jobs  In  better-paying 

simultaneously  they  became 
heavily    concentrated    In 
with  the  lowest  wage  scales. 

It  appears  that  the  difficult  problem  of 
persistently  high  unemploym  mt  of  youths 
(particularly  of  young  blacks  is  being  ag- 
gravated by  Federally  Impa  ed  minimum 
wage  legislation.  While  the  i  nalytlcal  evl 
dence  presented  by  economls  ;s  on  the  re 
latlonshlp  between  statute  'y  minimum 
wages  and  youth  unemployn  ent  Is  mixed 
on  balance,  It  seems  to  suggea ;  that  the  im- 
pact of  such  measures  has  been  adverse 
Given  this  evidence,  I  have  c  included  that 
It  would  be  desirable  for  Conj  ress  to  amend 
the  existing  fair  labor  standi  rds  to  permit 
employers  to  offer  entry  rates  t  >  youths  below 
the  regiilar  minimum  wage  le  r-el 

Blacks    have    been    among    the    principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federally  s  ipported  man 
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recession  had  a 
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greater   In- 
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shared  more 
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recession, 
some  prog- 
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were  able  to 
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power   programs   Introduced   in 
However,   their   participation   In 
grams — compared  with  other  grc 
society — appears  to  have  declined 
few  years.  Yet,  given  the  large 
blacks    (especially   black   youths) 
have  few — If  any — skills,  the  con 
for    programs    to    improve    our 
sources  seems  to  be  obvious.  In 
time,  existing  programs  are  being 
Some  are  being  phased-out  while 
expected  to  be  taken  over  by 
calities  and  financed  through 

Ing.  But,  whatever  new  arrang 

do  come  Into  being,  the  future  of 
power  programs  clearly  is  of  n 
tance  to  blacks — as  well  as  to 
the  country. 

The  money  income  of  blacks 
reached  $51    biUion  last  year — i. 
6.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  197: 
the  continued  greater  Impact  of 
recession  on  blacks  than  on  wt 
come  of  blacks  expanded  much 
than  was  the  case  for  whites, 
blacks  shared  more  equitably 
from  further  economic  growth- 
black    income    was   relatively 
that  recorded  for  their  white 
Nevertheless,  the  gap  between 
incomes  of  black   and   white 
tlnued  to  widen  in  recent  years, 
one  examines  the  sources  of 
It  Is  clear  that  blacks — far  fro:^  „ 
excessively  on  public  welfare — wc  rk 
spending  money  to  about  the  ea 
as  do  whites.  Instead,  the  high«r 
of  welfare  receipts  among  blacks 
tlon  of  the  greater  Impact  of 
deprivation  in  the  black  commt. 

Before  ending  this  paper,  let  _ 
few  additional  observations  wltl, 
the  conclusions  reached  above 
introduction  of  an  entry  wage 
low  the  statutory  minimum.  I 
fact  that  a  number  of 
officials,    and    other    observers 
officials  of  trade  unions)  have 
view  that  such  a  provision  wou}d 
the  hard-won  gains  made  by  the 
ment  over  many  years.  I  admit 
ployers  could  pay  wages  below 
minimum,  they  most  likely  v, 
option  to  attract  employees  whoa 
wise  might  not  be  wUllng  to 
payroll.  That  Is  precisely  the  pi_ 
Ingness  of  employers  to  bring 
as  well  as  any  other  employees 
that    the    productivity    of    the 
workers  would  at  least  equal  the 
some  reasonable  allowance  for  le 
On  the  record,  it  appears  that  a 
number  of  employers  have  concl 
considerable  proportion  of  young 
ply  cannot  meet  that  test.  An 
low  the  statutory  minimum 
reduce  this  employment  d 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  reallie 
guards   would   have   to  be   bul|t 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
islation.  Undoubtedly,  some  ei-^ 
attempt  to  replace  some  of  their 
employees  with  workers  to  whor  i 
pay  less.  But  the  extent  of  thai 
certain.  Against  It  must  be  offset 
certainty  of  persistent  high 
among  young  people.  I  know 
stltutlon   of  lower  paid  youth 
higher  paid,  more  mature  ei 
involve  some  cost;  but  some 
also  result.  Thus,  it  becomes 
trade-offs.   Under   the 
are    already    prevailing,    a 
share   of   the   burden   of 
borne  by  teenagers.  This  is 
the  case  of  black  teenagers. 

So,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
course  for  public  policy  at  this  , 
shift  some  of  that  burden  to  the 
those  better  able  to  bear  it.  If 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  ] 
subsidies  to  private  employers 
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to  hire  more  teenagers  while  limiting  the  re- 
placement of  more  skilled  workers,  I  person- 
ally believe  that  would  be  a  good  use  of  the 
public's  tax  money. 

rOOTNOTES 

•  Member,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  following  persons  on 
the  Board's  staff  for  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  pap>er:  Ms.  Diane  Sower  was 
particularly  helpful.  She  organized  and 
helped  to  analyze  the  statistics  on  employ- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government's  man- 
power programs,  and  she  also  luidertook  the 
survey  of  the  economic  literature  relating  to 
the  effects  of  minimum  wages  on  youth  un- 
employment. Mr.  John  Austin  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Robinson  (my  regular  assistants)  also  helped 
In  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  In  particu- 
lar, Mr.  Austin  was  helpfvil  in  the  task  of  es- 
timating personal  Income  by  race  for  1972. 

However,  while  I  am  grateful  for  the  staff's 
assistance,  the  views  expressed  here  are  my 
own.  Neither  should  they  be  attributed  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Board. 

» See  "The  Economic  Situation  of  Blacks  in 
the  United  States,"  presented  before  the  Joint 
Economic    Committee    of    Congress,    Febru- 


ary 23,  1972.  Reprinted  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  March,  1972,  pp.  257-73. 

'  Most  of  the  statistics  relating  to  blacks  as 
used  In  this  paper  refer  to  "Negroes  and  other 
races";  Negroes  constitute  about  92  per  cent 
of  the  persons  In  this  statistical  category. 

'  Total  labor  force  as  a  percent  of  non- 
institutional  popvilation. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics. 

^  See  EcoTiomic  Report  of  the  President, 
January,  1973,  Table  5,  p.  27. 

•  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  wage  Is  $1.60  an  hour  for 
nonagricultural  workers  In  covered  employ- 
ment. In  the  last  session  of  Congress  pro- 
posals were  made  to  raise  the  legal  minimum 
to  $2.00  an  hour  (House-passed  bill)  or  to 
$2.20  an  hovir  (Senate-passed  bill).  Cur- 
rently, proposed  legislation  In  the  Hovise 
provides  an  increase  to  $2.10  an  hour. 

.  '  Testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Senate 
Labor  and  P\iblie  Welfare  Committee,  Mav 
26.  1971. 

"Introduced  by  Congressman  John  N. 
Erlenborn  of  Illinois.  Notably  the  bill  provides 
for  youth  minimum  for  full  time  students 


and  for  nonstudents  16-17  years  old  for  the 
first  six  months  on  the  job.  Eighteen  and 
nineteen  year  olds  would  be  covered  by  the 
full  standard. 

•  "Youth  Unemployment  and  Minimum 
wages,"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin 
1657,  1970. 

""Thomas    Gale    Moore,    "The    Efforts    of 
Minimum  Wages  on  Teenage  Unemployment 
Rates,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (July 
Augvist,  1971). 

"  Masanore  Hashimoto  and  Jacob  Mjncer, 
••Employment  and  Unemployment  Effects  ol 
Minimum  Wages,"  The  NBER  Surrey  of  Re- 
search into  Poverty  Markets,  National  Burea^i 
of  Economic  Research  (forthcoming) . 

>2  Marvin  Kosters  and  Finis  Welch,  "The 
effects  of  Minimum  Wages  by  Race,  Sex.  and 
Age"  in  Racial  Discrimination  in  Economic 
Life,  edited  by  Anthony  Pascal,  1972. 

'"  In  this  study,  nonlinear  regressions  were 
used. 

"Latest  available  data  were  through  No- 
vember, 1972. 

-■■■  The  BEA  personal  income  data  do  not 
contain  a  racial  breakdown — ixi  contrast  to 
the  Census  Bureau  figures. 

*■  Economists  will  recognize  this  measure 
as  the  "Glnl"  coefficient. 


TABLE  l.-CHANGES  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT.  BY  COLOR,  SEX  AND  AGE,  1960-72 

IThou  sands] 


Period 


Total 


Total 


Male  20 
and  over 


Female  20 
and  over 


Both  sexes 
16  to  19 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

1960-61 829 

1961-69 10,273 

l%9-70 1,985 

1970-71 1,395 

1971-72" 2,127 

EMPLOYMENT 

1960-61 -38 

1961-69 12, 156 

1969-70 727 

1970-71 490 

1971-72  3 2,290 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

1960-61 861 

1961-69 -1,883 

1969-70. 1,258 

1970-71 904 

1971-72  -163 


257 
2,491 
839 
671 
838 


-201 

4,046 
166 
221 

1,006 


-1 


458 
555 
673 
450 
-168 


480 

5,747 
868 
519 
744 


192 

,100 
536 
216 
791 


288 

-353 

332 

303 

-47 


S2 

2,035 

278 

205 

545 


-29 

2,010 

25 

53 

492 


lis 

25 
253 
151 

52 


Total 


88 

1,511 
2<3 
12S 
217 


-101 

1,551 

62 

-43 

174 


183 
-400 
181 
167 
43 


Black  > 


White 


Male  20 
and  over 


20 
266 

147 
47 
87 


-71 
604 

51 
-33 

97 


91 

-335 

96 

80 

-10 


Female  20 
and  over 


Both  seies 
16  to  19 


Total 


Male  20 
and  over 


Female  20 
and  over 


63 

656 
90 

106 
71 


-8 

755 

47 

30 

57 


71 
-99 

43 
74 
15 


5 

229 

P 

-20 

59 


-22 

195 

-36 

-40 

19 


21 
34 
42 
13 
39 


741 
9,122 
1.742 
1,270 
1,910 


63 

10,605 

665 

553 

2,116 


678 

-1,483 

1,077 

737 
-206 


237 
2,225 
692 
624 
751 


-130 

3,445 

115 

254 

909 


367 

-1,220 

577 

371 

-158 


417 
5,091 
778 
414 
673 


200 
5.345 
489 
186 
734 


217 

-254 

289 

229 

-62 


Both  se«es 
16  to  19 


87 

1,806 

272 

232 

486 


-7 

1,815 

61 

93 

473 


94 
-9 
211 
138 

13 


>  Negro  and  other  races,  of  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  perc°nL 

>  The  changes  shown  here  for  1971-72  cannot  be  derived  directly  tiom  the  statistics  presented 
in  appendix  table  I.  The  changes  indicated  for  these  years  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change 


in  population  controls  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  introduced  in  January  1972. 
For  an  explanation  of  the  adjustments,  see  "Employment  and  Earnings,"  February  1972. 


Source:  Calculated  from  appendix  table  I. 
TABLE  2.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHANGES  IN  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  UNEMFLOYf.'CM,  BY  CCLCR,  SEX,  AND  AGE,  l££C-72 


Tola 

Black 

1 

White 

Period 

Total 

Male  20 
and  over 

Female  20 
and  over 

Both  sexes 
16  to  19 

Total 

Male  20 
and  over 

Female  20 
and  over 

Both  sexes 
16  to  19 

Total 

Male  20 
and  over 

Female  20 
and  over 

Both  sexes 
16  10  16 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

1960-61 

1961-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72  2     . 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 

31.0 
24.2 
42.2 
48.1 
39.4 

57.9 
55.9 
43.7 
37.2 
35.0 

11.1 
19.8 
14.0 
14.7 
25.6 

10.6 
11.2 
12.2 
9.0 
10.2 

2.4 

2.6 
7.4 
3.4 
4.1 

7.6 
6.4 
4.5 
7.5 
3.3 

0.6 

2.2 

.3 

1.9 
2  8 

89.4 
88.8 
87.8 
91.0 
89  8 

28.6 
21.7 
34.9 
44.7 
35.3 

50.3 
49.6 
39.2 
29.7 
31.6 

10.5 
17.5 
13.7 
16.6 
22.8 

EMPLOYMENT 

1960-61 

1961-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72  2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

528.9 
33.3 
22.8 
45.1 
43.9 

-505.2 
50.2 
73.8 
44.1 
34.5 

76.3 
16.5 
3.4 
10.8 
21.5 

265.8 

12.7 

8.5 

-8.8 

7.6 

186.8 
4.9 
7.0 

-6.7 
4.2 

21.1 
6.2 
6.5 
6.1 
2.5 

57.9 

1.6 

-5.0 

-8.2 

.8 

-165.8 
87.3 
91.5 
108.8 
92.4 

342.1 
28.4 
15.8 
51. 8 
40.0 

-526. 3 
44.0 
67.3 
38.0 
32.1 

18.4 
14.9 

8.4 
19.0 
20.7 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

1960-61 

19C1-69. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

53.2 
82.6 
53.5 
49.8 
103.1 

33.5 
18.7 
26.4 
33.5 
28.8 

13.3 

-1.3 

20.1 

16.7 

-31.9 

21.3 
21.2 
14.4 
1&5 
-26.4 

10.6 
17.8 
7.6 
8.9 
6.1 

8.3 

5.2 

3.4 

8.2 

-9.2 

2.4 

-1.8 

3.4 

1.4 

-23.9 

78.7 

78.8 

85.6 

81.5 

126.4 

42.6 

64.8 
45.9 
40.9 
96.9 

2S.2 

13.5 
22.9 
25.3 
38.0 

10.9 

.5 

16.8 

15.4 

-8.0 

1969-70 ■ 

1970-71 

1371-72: 

'  Negro  and  other  races,  of  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  percent 
'  The  changes  shown  here  for  1971-72  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  the  statistics  presented  in 
appendix  table  I.  The  changes  indicated  for  these  years  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change  in 


population  controls  made  by  the  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  and  introduced  in  January  1972.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  adjustments,  see  "Employment  and  Earnings,"  February  1972. 

Source:  Calculated  from  appendix  table  I. 
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TABLE  3.-CYCLICAL  VARIATION  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYM»(T,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  RACE,  AGE,  AND  SEX,  1969-72 

(Thousands  of  perso*  >] 


Total 


Category  and  time  period 


Total 


Male 

20  and 

over 


Female  Both 

20  and  sexes 

over         16  to  19 


Total 


20 


flale 
and 
iver 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FOR  ;E 


Level: 

1969:4 81,  528 

1970:4 83,377 

1971:4 84.987 

1972:4 87. 199 

Chan(i><>: 

1969-70 1,849 

1970-71 1,610 

1971-72 1,880 

1970-72 3,490 

EMPLOYMENT 

Level' 

1%9:4 78,585 

1970:4 78.  519 

1971:4 79.  S30 

19/2:4 82,581 

Changes 

1969-70 -66 

1S7&-71 1,411 

1971-72 2.  349 

1970-72 3.760 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Level : 

1969:4 2,941 

1970:4 4,856 

1971:4 5,055 

1972:4 4,618 

Changes: 

l%9-70 1,915 

1970-71 199 

1971-72 -468 

1970-72 -269 


46,591 
47,485 
48,175 
49,130 

894 

690 

847 

1,537 


45,  542 
45,  460 
46.074 
47.346 

-82 

614 

1.171 

1.786 


1,049 
2.C24 
2,100 
1.785 

975 

76 

-324 

-248 


27.  736 

28,  522 
29,173 
29,863 

786 

651 

519 

1,170 


26, 711 
26.  %3 
27.511 
28,  307 

252 

548 

637 

1,185 


1,023 
1,559 
1,661 
1,556 

536 

102 

-116 

-14 


7,201 
7,370 
7,639 
8,206 

169 
269 
514 
783 


6,332 
6,096 
6,34b 
6,928 

-236 
249 
540 
789 


869 
1,273 
1.294 
1,277 

404 

21 

-28 

-7 


9.093 
9.202 
9.383 
9,685 

109 
181 
257 
438 


8.525 
8,351 
8,433 
8,726 

-174 

82 

247 

329 


566 
851 
950 
960 

285 
99 
10 

109 


630 
745 
790 
885 

115 
45 
109 
154 


457 
435 
421 
596 

-22 
-14 
183 

169 


173 
310 
369 
290 

137 

59 

-73 

-14 


■  Negro  and  other  races,  of  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  percent. 


Source 


J.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  4.-CYCLICAL  VARIATION  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE.  EMPLOYMENT 

(Percentage  distribution) 


Total 


Category  and  time  period 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

Level: 

1969:4 

1970:4 

1971:4 

1972:4 

Changes: 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971  72 

1970-72 

EMPLOYMENT 
Level: 

1969:4 

1970.4 

1971:4 

1972:4 

Changes: 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1970-72 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Level: 

1969:4 

1970:4 

1971:4 

1972:4 

Changes: 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1970-72 


Total 


Male 

20  and 

over 


Female 

20  and 

over 


Both 

sexes 

16  to  19 


Total 


20 


100... 
100.0 
100.0 

;oo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


57.1 
57.0 
56.7 
56.3 

48.4 
42.9 
45.0 
44.0 


58.0 
57.9 
57.6 
57.3 

124.2 
43.5 
49.8 
47.5 


35.7 
41.7 
41.5 
38.6 

50.9 
38.1 
69,2 
92.2 


34.0 
34.2 
34.3 
34.2 

42.5 
40.4 
27.6 
33.5 


34.0 
34.3 
34.4 
34.3 

-381. 8 
38.8 
27.1 
31.5 


34,8 
32.1 
32.9 
33.7 

28.0 
51.3 
24.8 
5.2 


8.9 
8.8 
9.0 
9.5 

9.1 
16.7 
27.3 
22.5 


8.0 
7.8 
8.0 
8.4 

357.6 
17.7 
23.0 
21.0 


29.5 
26.2 
25.6 
27.7 

21.1 
10.6 
6.0 
2.6 


11.2 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 

5.9 
11.2 
13.7 
12.5 


10.8 
10.6 
10.6 
10.6 

263.6 
5.8 
10.5 
8.8 


19.2 
17.6 
18.8 
20.8 

14.9 

49.7 

-2.1 

-40.5 


>  Negro  and  other  races.  •<  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  percent. 


Source: 


Black  I 


Female  Both 

20  and  sexes 

over         16  to  19 


3.633 
3,664 
3,810 
3.955 

31 
146 

96 
242 


3.434 
3,379 
3,478 
3,588 

-55 

99 

64 

163 


198 
285 
332 
367 

87 
47 
32 
79 


AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  RACE 


Black' 


lale 

and 
iver 


Female 

20  and 

over 


5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 

6.2 
2.8 
5.8 
4.4 


5.7 
5.6 
5.5 
5.6 

23.3 
-1.0 
7.8 
4.5 


5.9 
6.4 
7.3 
6.3 

7.2 
(9.6 
5.6 
5.2 


4.5 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 

1.7 
9.1 
5.1 
6,9 


4.4 
4.3 
4.4 
4.3 

83.3 
7.0 
2.7 
4.3 


6.7 
5.9 
6.6 
7.9 

4.5 

23.6 

-6.8 

-29.4 


6.6 
5.3 
4.9 
6.6 

3.2 

-3.5 

-10.9 

-16.4 


80.8 
82.4 
81.2 
79.2 

85.1 

50.3 

102.1 

140.5 


29.8 
35.3 
43.2 
32.4 

43.8 

8.5 

53.6 

87.0 


Table  3. 


2!  1 
2e  2 
2(3 


2;. 4 
25,6 
31  6 
34  6 


22.9 
20.9 
20.7 
21.1 

17.9 
14.1 
16.9 
19.0 
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TABLE  5.-EMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  AND  COLOR.  1960,  1970, 1972 

(Numbers  in  thousands[ 
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Total  employment,  1960 

Total  employment,  1970 

Total  employment,  1972 

Total 

Negro  and  other 

races 

Tota 

Negro  and  other 

races 

Tota 

Negro  and  other 

races    , 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Percent 
by  oc- 
cupation 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Percent 
by  oc- 
cupation 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Percent 
by  oc- 
cupation 

Total,  employed 

65,778 

100.0 

6,927 

100.0 

10.5 

78. 627 

100.0 

8,445 

100.0 

10.7 

81.702 

100.0 

8,628 

100.0 

10.6 

White  collar  workers... 

28,522 

43.3 

1,113 

16.1 

3.9 

37,997 

38.3 

2,356 

27.9 

6.2 

39.091 

47.8 

2,574 

29.8 

6.6 

Professional  and 
technical 

Managers,  officials 
and  prop 

Clerical  workers 

Sales  workers 

7,469 

7,067 
9,762 
4.224 

11.4 

10.7 

14.8 

6.4 

331 

178 
503 
101 

4.7 

2.6 
7.3 
1.5 

4.4 

2.5 
5.2 
2.4 

11.140 

8,289 

13,  714 

4,854 

14.2 

10.5 
17.4 
6.2 

766 

297 

1,113 

180 

9.1 

3.5 

13.2 

2.\ 

6.9 

3.6 
8.1 
3.7 

11.459 

8.031 

14, 247 

5,354 

14.0 

9.8 
17.4 
6.6 

821 

320 

1,240 

193 

9.5 

3.7 

14.4 

2.2 

7.2 

4.0 
8.7 
3.6 

Blue  collar  workers 

24,057 

36.6 

2,780 

40.1 

11.6 

27,791 

35.3 

3.561 

42.2 

12.8 

28,576 

35.0 

3,440 

39.9 

12.0 

Craftsmen  and  fore- 
men  

Operative 

8,554 

11,950 

3,553 

8,023 

13.0 

18.2 

5.4 

12.2 

415 
1,414 

951 
2,196 

6.0 
20.4 
13.7 
31.7 

4.8 
11.8 
26.8 
27.4 

10,158 

13,909 

3,724 

9,712 

12.9 

17.7 

4.7 

12.4 

692 
2,004 

866 
2,199 

8.2 
23.7 
10.3 
26.0 

6.8 
14.4 
23.2 
22.6 

10, 810 

13,549 

4,217 

10,966 

13.2 

16.6 

5.2 

13.4 

749 
1,841 

850 
2,350 

8.7 
21.3 

9.8 
27.2 

6.9 
13  6 

Nonfarm  laborers 

Service  workers 

20.2 
21.4 

Private  household... 
Other  service  workers 

1,973 
6,050 

3.0 
9.2 

982 
1,214 

14.2 
17.5 

49.8 
20.1 

1,558 
8,154 

2.0 
10.4 

652 
1,546 

7.7 
18.3 

41.8 
19.0 

1,437 
9.529 

1.7 
11.7 

584 

1,766 

6.8 
20.5 

40.6 
18.5 

Farm  workers 

5,176 

7.9 

841 

12.1 

16.2 

3,126 

4.0 

328 

3.9 

10.5 

3.069 

3.8 

263 

3.0 

8  6 

Farmers  and  farm 
managers 

Farm  laborers  and 
foremen 

2,776 
2.400 

4.2 
3.7 

219 
622 

3.2 
8.9 

7.9 
25.9 

1,753 
1,373 

2.2 
1.8 

87 
241 

1.0 
2.9 

5.0 
17.6 

1.689 
1,380 

2.1 
1.7 

55 
208 

.6 
2.4 

3.3 
15.1 

Source:  Data  for  1960  and  1970,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  April,  1971,  tables  A-9  and  A-10  pp.  171-173.  Data  for  1972,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

TABLE  6.-INDUSTRY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  BY  RACE,  1968  AND  1972 

(In  thousands) 


1968 

1972 

- 

1968 

1972 

Percentage 

Black 

Percentage 

Black 

Percentage 

Black 

Percentage 

Black 

distribution 

employ- 

distribution 

employ- 
ment by 
industry. 

distribution 

employ- 
ment by  - 
industry. 

distribution 

employ- 
ment by 
industry, 

Total, 

Black, 

industry. 

Total, 

Black, 

Total, 

Black, 

Total. 

Black. 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Total  number 

75,920 
100.0 

8,169 
100.0 

81, 702 
100  0 

8,628  . 
100  0 

Nondurables— Continued 

Printing. 

Chemicals... 

1  5 

0  9 

6  2 

1  5 

0.7 
1.1 

Total  percent 

10.8 

10  6 

5.0 
8.8 

Agriculture 

5.0 

5.4 

11.6 

4.2 

3.6 

8.9 

1.5 

1.2 

8.1 

1.3 

Mining 

.7 

.2 

3.0 

.7 

.3 

4.5 

Petroleum 

.3 

.2 

7.4 

.3 

.3 

11.1 

Construction 

5.3 

4.9 

10.0 

5.7 

5.0 

9.2 

Rubber 

.7 

.6 

8.7 

.7 

.6 

9.0 

Manufacturing 

27.2 

24.2 

9.6 

24.1 

22.6 

9.9 

Leather 

.5 

.4 

8.6 

.4 

.3 

8.3 

Durat)le... 

16.0 

14.0 

9.4 

14.0 

12.8 

9.6 

Transportation    and    public 

Lumber.. 

.9 

1.8 

21.9 

.8 

1.5 

19.4 

utilities 

5.9 

4.3 

7.9 

5.8 

5.0 

9.1 

Furniture 

.6 

.6 

10.7 

.6 

.6 

10.2 

Trade.... 

18.6 

13.4 

7.7 

20.0 

13.8 

7.3 

Stone,  clay  and  glass 

.8 

.9 

11.3 

.8 

.8 

11.0 

Wholesale 

3.4 

2.4 

7.7 

3.7 

2.3 

6.6 

Primary  metals 

1.7 

2.2 

14.0 

1.5 

2.0 

13  9 

Retail 

15  2 

10  9 

7  7 

16  3 

11  5 

7  4 

Fabricated  metals 

2.2 

1.7 

8.3 

1.7 

1.3 

8.2 

Finance,  insurance  and  real 

Machinery 

2.9 

1.2 

4.4 

2.5 

1.3 

5.6 

esute 

4.7 

2.4 

5.5 

5.2 

3.2 

6.6 

Electrical  machinery 

2.6 

1.8 

7.7 

2.3 

1.7 

7.7 

Services 

27.4 

25.8 

16.0 

17.9 

23.9 

14.1 

Transportation  equip- 

3.1 

3.0 

10.4 

2.4 

2.6 

11.6 

Private  household 

2.6 

10.2 

42.8 

2.1 

7.5 

38.4 

ment. 

Miscellaneous 

14.8 

15.6 

11.4 

15.8 

16.4 

11,0 

Instruments 

.7 

.3 

5.0 

.6 

.3 

4.8 

Government 

15.3 

19.3 

13.6 

16.4 

22.6 

14.6 

Miscellaneous 

.6 

.6 

9.4 

.8 

.6 

8.4 

Federal 

3.0 

4.3 

15.3 

2.7 

4.4 

17.1 

Nondurables 

11.2 

10.2 

9.8 

10. 1 

9.8 

10.3 

Postal. 

1.0 

1.7 

18.6 

.9 

1.7 

20.1 

Food... 

2.4 

2.7 

12.2 

2.1 

2.2 

11.2 

Other  Federal 

2.0 

2.6 

13.6 

1.8 

2.7 

15.6 

Tobacco 

.1 

.3 

26.3 

.1 

.3 

33.8 

State 

.8 

.6 

7.7 

.8 

.6 

7.8 

Textiles 

1.4 

1.2 

9.5 

1.2 

1.5 

13.4 

Local 

1.8 

1.8 

10.9 

1.8 

1.9 

10.9 

Apparel 

1.7 

2.1 

12.8 

1.7 

2.1 

12.9 

Other  government  (not 

Paper 

1.0 

.7 

7.9 

.8 

.7 

8.6 

specified) 

9.6 

12.6 

14.1 

11.0 

15.7 

15.1 

Source:  Derived  from  unpublished  household  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

TABLE  7.-AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  BLACK'S  SHARE  OF  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT,  1968  AND  1972 


1968 


1972 


Average  weekly  earnings       Black's  share  of  employment       Average  weekly  earnings         Black's  share  of  employment 


Industry 


Amount 


Index 


Percent 


Index 


Amount 


Total,  private 107.73  100.0  10.8 

Mining 142.71  132.5  3.0 

Construction 164.93  153.1  10.0 

Manufacturing 122.51  113.7  9.6 

Durable  goods.. 132.07  122.6  9.4 

Lumber  and  wood.. 104.34  96.9  21.9 

Furniture  and  fixtures 100.28  93.1  10.7 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 124.98  116.0  11.3 

Primary  metals 147.68  137.1  14.0 

Fabricated  metals 131.77  122.3  8.3 

Machinery  except  electrical 141.46  131.3  4.4 

Electrical  equipment 118.08  109.6  7.7 

Transportation  equipment 155.72  144.6  10.4 

Instruments 120.69  112.0  5.0 

Miscellaneous 98.50  91.4  9.4 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


100.0 

135.  78 

27.8 

186.15 

92.6 

223.25 

88.9 

154.28 

87.0 

167. 27 

202.8 

135.38 

99.1 

123. 62 

104.6 

163. 83 

129.6 

194. 32 

76.9 

163. 98 

40.7 

179.34 

71.3 

148.64 

96.3 

198. 19 

46.3 

150.26 

87.0 

122.53 

Index 

Percent 

Index 

100.0 

10.6 

100.0 

137.1 

4.5 

42.5 

164.4 

9.2 

86.8 

113.6 

9.9 

93.4 

123.2 

9.6 

90.6 

99.7 

19.4 

183.0 

91.0 

10.2 

96.2 

120.7 

11.0 

103.8 

143.1 

13.9 

131.1 

120.8 

8.2 

77.4 

132.1 

5.6 

52.8 

109.5 

7.7 

72.6 

146.0 

11.6 

109.4 

110.7 

4.8 

45.3 

90.2 

8.4 

79.0 
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EMPLOYMENT,  1968  AND  1972-Continued 


TABLE  7.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNtNGS  AND  BLACK'S  SHARE  OF  INDUSTRY 


1968 


Average  weekly  earnings        Black's 


Industry 


Amount 


Index 


Nondurable  goods 109.05  01.2 

Food IH.M  106.0 

Tohacco 93.99  87.3 

Textile  mill 91.05  84.5 

Apparel 79.78  74.1 

Paper 130.85  121.5 

Printing 133.28  123.7 

Chemicals 136.27  126.5 

Petroleum... 159.38  147.9 

Rubber 121.18  112.5 

Leather 85.41  79.3 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 13i85  128.9 

Trade 86.40  80.2 

Wholesale 12i31  113.5 

Retail 74.95  69.6 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 101.75  94.5 

services 84.32  78.3 


9.8 
12.2 
!6.3 
9.5 
\Z.Z 
7.9 
6.2 
8.1 
7.4 
8.7 
8.6 
7.9 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
5.5 
116.0 


Source:  "Average  Weekly  Earnings,"  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Employment  i  id  Earnings,"  January  1973.  "Black's  Share  of  Employment,"  unpubli  >hed  data  from 


TABLE  8.-EXPENDITURE.  ENROLLMENT  AND  BLACK  PARTICIPATION  IN  SaECTED 


MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  196^-73 


Program 


1965 


1966 


1157 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA): 

Institutional: 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enrollment  (percent) 

On  Job  Training: 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) _.. 

BUck  enroUinent  (percent) 

Job  Opportunities  Business  Sector  (JOBS) : 

Expenditures  (dollars  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enrollment  (percent) 

Neighborliood  Youth  Corps: 

Expenditures  (dollar  miHtons) 

tnroBmenI  (t>iousands) 

Black  eniollnient  (pefcent) 

Job  Corps: 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands)  ._ 

Black  enrollment  (percent) 

Operation  Mainstream: 

Expenditure',  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enrollment  (percent)^ 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP): 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enrollment  (percent) 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN): 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enroUinent  (perce«l) 

Public  Employment  Program  (PEP): 

Expenditures  (dollar  millions) 

Enrollment  (thousands) 

Black  enroUment  (percent) : 


ISO 
145 
30 

33 
12 
21 


249 
177 
35 

27 
58 
22 


21 
50 
38 

53 
15 

24 


125 

138 
45 

37 
NA 
NA 


241 
423 
45 

229 
NA 
NA 

10 

NA 
NA 


I  Preliminary. 

3  Estimate. 

NA— Not  available. 

Sources:  Enrollment  data  is  from  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  (1968, 1969,  1970, 1971, 1972),  U.S.  Dep 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


TABLE 9.-PER$0NAL  INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED  SI  kTES,  BY  RACE.  1960-72 


Income. 


1960 


1969 


1970 


1971  1972  > 


TotM  money  lACOflttt  (biwons/. 

Black 

White 

Ottier  races 

Black  as  percent  oi  Mai 


$319.5 

$604.9 

$646.9 

$695.2 

$755.2 

$19. 7 

$38.7 

$560.8 

$5.4 

$42.2 

$598.6 

$1.1 

$46.0 

$642.0 

$7.2 

$50.6 

$299.8 

$694.8 

$9.8 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

Incom 


Median  famil 
Black 
White 


Income 
Ratio  of 


>  Estimate. 

NA— Not  availsUii 


Source: 
M  the  basi: 
Economic 


6 


1972 


hare  of  employment        Average  weekly  earnings         Black's  share  c  '  employment 


cent 


Index 


Amount 


Index 


Percent 


90.7 

137.76 

113.0 

145.44 

243.5 

118.34 

8».0 

112.75 

118.5 

93.96 

73.2 

168.20 

57.4 

169.79 

75.0 

175.56 

68.5 

209. 39 

80.6 

147.96 

79.6 

103. 79 

73.2 

187.46 

71.3 

106.00 

71.3 

154.42 

71.3 

90.72 

50.9 

128. 34 

148.2 

108.44 

101.5 

\m.\ 

87.2 

83.0 

69.2 

123.9 

125.1 

129.3 

154.2 

109.0 

76.4 

I3S.1 

78.1 

1117 

66.8 

94.5 

79.9 


10.3 

11.2 

33.8 

13.4 

12.9 

8.6 

5.0 

8.8 

11.1 

9.0 

8.3 

9.1 

7.3 

6.6 

7.4 

6.6 

14.1 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


M97 


250 
140 
45 

69 
101 
33 


47 
56 
19 

21 

lA 
lA 

9 
11 

lA 


231 
467 
46 

299 
65 
59 

31 
13 
25 

68 
S3 
SI 


248 

135 

40 

65 
85 
35 

42 
51 
78 

28> 
504 
47 

235 
53 
58 

37 
11 
21 

141 
127 
65 

26 
81 

40 


260 

130 

36 

50 
91 
30 

136 
87 
72 

292 

482 

44 

144 
43 
61 

42 
12 
25 

164 
110 
67 

82 
93 
43 


338 

156 

29 

54 
99 
26 

177 
93 
56 

364 

740 

54 

174 
50 
60 

69 
22 
24 

158 
94 
60 

94 

112 

40 


401 
15 
3 

6 
8 
2 

12 
8 
2 

50 

1,07 

5 

18 

4 


7i 

31 

21 

151 

8i 


13 

12  1 


55  1 
22  i 


tment  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration.  Expenditure  data  and  19  3  estimates  are 


1960 


1969 


1970 


$3.  233 
$5,  835 


$5, 998        $6, 279        $6, 
$9, 793      $10, 236      $10, 


ap 

Hack  to  white. 


$2,602       $3,795       $3,957 


.55 


.61 


.61 


.SI 


Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Figures  tor  1972 
personal  income  statistics  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com 
Ahalysis. 
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81.1 

47.2 

83.0 
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84.9 

78.3 

85.9 

68.9 

62.3 

69.8 

62.3 

133.0 


U973 


341 


76 


92 


407 


177 


82 


128 


316 


1,088 
97 
22 


1!71 


1972  > 


40 
72 


■  NA 
NA 


132 


NA 


60 


were  estimated 
II  erce.  Bureau  of 
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TABLE  lO.-SOURCES  OF  INCOME,  1971 
[Millions  of  dollars) 
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Amount 


Percentage  distribution 


'Total 


White 


Black 


Other 
races 


Total 


White 


Black 


Other 
races 


Total 

Earnings: 

Total- 

Wage  and  salaries , 

Nonfarm  self  employment.. 

Farm  self  employment 

Income  other  than  earnings: 

Total 

Social  Security  and  R.R.  retirement 

Dividends,  interest,  etc 

Public  assistance  and  welfare 

Unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation. 

Private  pensions,  etc 


695, 207 


642,020 


46,022 


7,121 


597, 765 

552,  575 

38,798 

539,754 

496, 835 

37,  426 

49, 632 

47, 489 

1,315 

8,379 

8,251 

57 

97,  442 

89,445 

7,224 

31,280 

28,  863 

2,213 

29,  726 

29, 101 

440 

7,077 

4,151 

2,842 

16,910 

15,696 

1,091 

12,436 

11,656 

638 

.371 

,475 

827 

69 

750 
202 
197 
83 
126 
141 


100.0 

8u.>. 

77.7 
7.1 
l.i 

14.0 

4.5 
4.3 
1.0 
2.4 
1.8 


100.0 

86.1 

77.4 

7.4 

1.3 

13.9 
4.5 
4.6 
0.6 
2.4 
1.8 


100.0 

34.3 

81.3 

2.9 

0.1 

15.7 
4.8 
0.9 
6.2 
2.4 
1.4 


100.0 

89.5 

76.9 

11.6 

i.O 

10.5 
2.8 
2.7 
1.2 
1.8 
2.0 


<  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Source'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Money  Income  in  1971  of  Famiiie8 
and  Persons  in  the  United  States,"  (series  P-60.  No.  85),  December,  1972,  table  42.  pp.  9e-9s 


APPENDIX  TABLE  l.-CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  COLOR,  SEX,  AND  AGE,  1960-72 

IThousands] 


Total 


Black! 


White 


Year 


Male         Female 
Total   20  and  over  20  and  over 


Both  sexes 
16  to  19 


Total 


Male 
20  and  over 


Female 
20  and  over 


Both  sexes 
16  to  19 


Total 


Male 
20  and  over 


Female 
20  and  over 


I 

1 

! 


LABOR    FORCE    PARTICIPATION 
RATES' 

1960 60.2 

1961 60.2 

1969 61.1 

1970 61.3 

1971 61.0 

1972 61.0 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

1960 69,631 

1961 70,460 

1969 80,733 

1970 82,715 

1971 84,113 

1972 86,542 

EMPLOYMENT 

I960.. 65,777 

1961 65,746 

1969 77,902 

1970 78.627 

1971 79,119 

1972 81,702 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

1960 3,853 

1961 4.714 

1969 2,831 

1970 4,089 

1971 4,993 

1972 4,840 


86.6 
86.3 
83.7 
83.4 
82.8 
82.2 


43, 603 
43,860 
46,351 
47, 190 
47, 861 
48,807 


41,543 
41, 342 
45,388 
45,554 
45,  775 
46,881 


2,060 
2,518 
963 
1,636 
2,085 
1,928 


37.6 
38.0 
42.7 
43.3 
43.4 
43.7 


21, 185 
21,665 
27, 412 
28,180 
28,799 
29,710 


20. 105 
20, 297 
26, 397 
26, 933 
27, 149 
28,099 


1,080 
1,368 
1,015 
1,347 
1,650 
1,610 


49.5 
49.1 
50.9 
51.3 
50.8 
53.0 


4,841 
4,935 
6,970 
7,246 
7,453 
8,024 


4,129 
4,107 
6,117 
6,142 
6,195 
6,729 


713 

828 

853 

1,106 

1,258 

1,302 


64.5 
64.1 
62.1 
61.8 
60.9 
60.0 


7,716 
7,804 
8,955 
9,198 
9,323 
9,585 


6,928 
6,833 
8,384 
8,446 
8,403 
8,628 


788 
971 
571 
752 
919 
956 


86. 

85. 
81. 
81. 
79. 
78. 


4,293 
4,313 
4,579 
4,726 
4,773 
4,846 


3,880 
3,809 
4,410 
4,461 
4.428 
4,517 


413 
504 
169 
265 
345 
329 


49.3 
50.1 
51.9 
51.7 
51.8 
51.1 


2,855 
2,918 
3,574 
3,664 
3,769 
3,889 


2,618 
2,610 
3,365 
3,412 
3,442 
3,546 


237 
308 
209 
252 
327 
343 


45.0 
45.0 
41.9 
40.5 
37.5 
39.0 


568 

573 
802 
808 
781 
850 


430 
414 
609 
573 
533 
565 


138 
159 
193 
235 
248 
284 


58.8 
58.8 
59.9 
60.2 
60.1 
60.4 


61,915 
62,656 
71,778 
73,  520 
74,790 
76,958 


58,850 
58,913 
69,518 
70,183 
70, 716 
73, 073 


3,065 
3,743 
2,260 
3,337 
4,074 
3,885 


86.0 
85.7 
83.0 
82.8 
82.3 
82.0 


39.310 
39,547 
41,  772 
42,464 
43, 088 
43,961 


37,663 
37,  533 
40,978 
41,093 
41,  347 
42,364 


1,647 
2,014 
794 
1,371 
1,740 
1,599 


36.2 
36.6 
41.5 
42.2 
42.3 
42.7 


18.330 
18,  747 
23,838 
24, 616 
25, 030 
25,822 


17,487 
17,687 
23,032 
23,521 
23. 707 
24,554 


843 
1,060 

806 
1,095 
1,324 
1,268 


■  Negro  and  other  races,  of  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  percent 
>  Total  labor  force  as  percent  of  noninstitutional  population. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  II.  -CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  COLOR,  SEX,  AND  AGE,  1960-72 

[Percentage  distribution] 


Negro  and  other  races,  of  which  Negroes  constitute  about  92  pemnt 


Soufca:  Calculated  from  appendix  table  i. 


Both  sexes 
16  to  19 


47.9 
4.4 
50.6 
51.4 
51.6 
54.3 


4.275 
4.362 
6.168 
6.440 
6,672 
7,175 


3,700 
3.  €93 
5,608 
5,569 
5.662 
6,157 


575 
669 
660 
871 
1,010 
1,018 


ToUl 

Black  1 

White 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes 

Period 

Total 

20  and  over  20  and  over 

16  to  19 

Total 

20  and  over   20  and  over 

16  to  19 

Total 

20  and  over  20  and  over 

16  to  19 

1960. 

100.0 

62.6 

30.4 

7.0 

11.1 

6.2 

4.1 

0.8 

88.9 

56.5 

26.3 

6.1 

1961. 

100.0 

62.2 

30.7 

7.0 

11.1 

6.2 

4.1 

.8 

88.9 

56.1 

26.6 

fc.2 

1969. 

100.0 

57.4 

34.0 

8.6 

11. 1 

5.7 

4.4 

1.0 

88.9 

51.7 

29.5 

7.6 

1970. 

100.0 

57.0 

34.2 

8.8 

11.1 

5.7 

4.4 

1.0 

88.9 

51.3 

29.8 

7.8 

19/1. 

100.0 

56.9 

34.2 

8.9 

11.1 

5.7 

4.5 

.9 

88.9 

51.2 

29.8 

'i.i 

19/2- 

EMPLOYMENT 

loao 

56.4 

34.3 

9.3 

11.1 

5.6 

4.5 

1.0 

88.9 

5a8 

29.8 

8.3 

1960. 

100.0 

63.1 

30.6 

6.3 

10.6 

5.9 

4.C 

.7 

89.4 

57.2 

26.6 

5.6 

1961. 

100.0 

62.9 

30.9 

6.2 

10.4 

5.8 

4.0 

.6 

89.6 

57.1 

26.9 

5.6 

1969. 

100.0 

58.3 

33.9 

7.8 

10.8 

5.7 

4.3 

.8 

89.2 

52.6 

29.6 

7.0 

19/0. 

100.0 

57.9 

34.3 

7.8 

10.7 

5.7 

4.3 

.7 

89.3 

52.2 

30.0 

7.1 

1971. 

loao 

57.9 

34.3 

7.8 

10.6 

5.6 

4.3 

.7 

89.4 

52.3 

30.0 

7.1 

1972. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

100.0 

57.4 

34.4 

8.2 

10.6 

5.6 

4.3 

.7 

89.4 

51.8 

30.1 

7.5 

ISfiO. 

100.0 

53.5 

28.0 

18.5 

20.4 

10.6 

6.2 

3.6 

79.6 

42.8 

21.9 

14.9 

1961. 

100.0 

53.4 

29.0 

17.6 

20.6 

10.7 

6.5 

3.4 

79.4 

42.7 

22.5 

14.2 

1969. 

loao 

34.0 

35.9 

30.1 

20.2 

6.0 

7.4 

6.8 

79.8 

28.1 

28.4 

23.3 

19/0. 

100.0 

40.0 

32.9 

27.1 

18.4 

6.5 

6.2 

5.7 

81.6 

33.5 

26.8 

21.3 

19/1. 

100.0 

41.8 

33.0 

25.2 

18.4 

6.9 

6.5 

5.0 

81.6 

34.9 

26.5 

20.2 

1972. 

100.0 

39.6 

33.2 

27.2 

19.8 

6.8 

7.1 

5.9 

80.2 

32.8 

26.2 

21.2 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  luianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AoDABBo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill) .  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml-.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia (at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill) 
on  account  of  official  business  (Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy). 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today, 
on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  todav, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Conable  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma) .  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  2^4  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $467.50. 

Mr.  Stokes  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  9'i  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,572.50. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Poage  and  to  include  extraneous 
jnatter  in  his  remarks  made  today. 
Mr.  Bingham  and  to  Include  extraneous 


th; 


a  Id 


Califor  ila 


Car  )lina. 


matter  notwithstanding 
ceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated 
Printer  to  cost  $425. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  incli^de 
material  notwithstanding 
It  exceeds  two  pages  of  tl 
is  estimated  by  the  Public 
$935. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Mallary) 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada 
Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  instai 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New 
stances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three 
Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Mr.  Quix. 
Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinoij 
stances. 
Mr.  Erlenborn  in  two  in 
Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  GuYER  in  two  instances 
Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Veysey. 
Mr.  Couchlin. 
Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscons 
Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Skubitz  in  five  insta. 
(The  following  Member 
quest  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Ok— 
to  include  extraneous  mattqr 

Mr.  Anderson  of 
instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  in 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  ins 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.   Mathis   of   Georgia 
stances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 
^Jlr.  KocH. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  PoDEix. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin 

Mr.  Riegle  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  five  instances 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in 


the  fact  it  ex- 

ONGRESSIONAL 

by  the  Public 

extraneous 

the  fact  that 

Record,  and 

i*ri^ter  to  cost 


ces. 
Y  )rk  in  two  in- 

i  istances. 


in  three  in- 
i  ances. 


11. 


:  instar  :es 


ifoi  ir 


insta:  ices 


ENROLLED  JOINT : 

SIGNED 


Mr.  HAYS,   from  the 
House  Administration,  reported 
committee  had  examined  an4 
emolled  johit  res(riutions  of 
the  following  titles,  which  a^e 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  H«8.  aiO.  Joint  rewrfutkjD 
President  «r  the  United  States 


April 


(at  the  re- 
Okl^homa),  and 
:) 
Califoifcia,  in  three 


instances, 
ices, 
ances. 


Inst  mces 


in   two   In- 


fourth  Saturday  of  September 
al  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolutloi  i 
the  President  to  issue  a  procla  nation 
natlng  the  month  of  May,  1973 
Arthritis  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolutloi 
the  President  to  designate  the 
ning  April  16,  1»73,  as  "Nationa 
Week." 


973.  "Nation- 

to  authorize 

desig- 

as  "National 

to  authorize 
period  begin- 
Clean  Water 


(at  the  re- 
to  include 


tl  :o  Instances. 


RESC  LUTIONS 


Committee  on 

that  that 

f  (Slmd  truly 

he  House  of 

thereupon 


SENATE  ENROLLED  fOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIG  ^ED 


The  SPEAKER  announce  i 
ture  to  an  enrolled  joint  reso  . 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution 
the  President  to  proclaim  Apri  1 
"Jim  Thorpe  E>ay." 


RESOI UTION 


asking  th* 
o  declare  tbm 


SENATE  JOINT ! 

REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  th(  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  I  he  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution 
and  request  the  President  to 
lamatlon  designating  the 
ginning  May  6.   1973,   as  ' 
Preservation  Week;"  to  the 
Judiciary. 


to  authorize 
ssue  a  proc- 
week  be- 
Natlbnal  Historic 
cominlttee  on  the 


calen  lar 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma 
I  move  that  the  House  do 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
(at  2  o'clock  and  9  minutes  i 
its  previous  order,  the  Hous( 
imtil  Monday,  April  16, 1973 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC  ATIONS 


Deputy 


CO  it 


Ser\  Ices 


ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  r 
communications  were   taker 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

754.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Defense 
Housing),    transmitting    notice 
cation,  nature,  and  estimated  c 
construction  projects  proposed 
taken    for    the    Naval    and    : 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C 
the  Committee  on  Armed 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Se 

transmitting  a  draft  of  propose  I 
to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen 
Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Committ^ 
tlon  and  Labor. 

758.   A   letter   from   the 

Secretary   of  State   for    „ 

tions.  transmitting  a  draft  of  ^. 
lation  to  further  amend  the  U.S. 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

757.  A   letter  from   the   Depu 
Secretary   of   the    Interior,    tr 
copy  of  a  prc^osed  contract  w.„ 
naonwealth  of   Pennsylvania   for 
project  entitled  "Pilot  /De 

sldence  Control  Project  In 

Workings  in  the  Mlnooka  Area  . 
Pa."  pursuant  to  sections  (a)  and 
11c   Law  89-672;    to   the 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  . 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
States  by  prohibiting  travel  In 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal 
cordage  fiber  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile (Rept.  No.  93-130).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  C(xnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  2828.  A  blU  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  national  cemetery  system  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
131) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  6574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-132) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  1494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  to  limit  the 
number  of  employees  that  may  be  retired  un- 
der such  act  during  specified  periods  (Rept. 
No.  93-134).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  356.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  502.  An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-133).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNQ:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  357.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  (Rept.  No.  93-135).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5383.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  construc- 
tion of  shore  and  offshore  establishments, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  altera- 
tions, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an 
end  year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-136). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  6451.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  OU  Pollution  Act.  1961  (75  Stat. 
402),  as  amended,  to  Implement  the  1969 
and  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as  amended; 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-137).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6462.  A  bill  to 
extend  and  make  technical  corrections  to  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-138).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to 
authorize  further  appropriations  for  the  Of- 


fice of  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
139) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XxU  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  6879.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    ADAMS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  6880.  A  blU  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  healthy  transportation  system,  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  to  improve  competitive 
equity  among  surface  transportation  modes, 
to  Improve  the  process  of  Government  reg- 
ulation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
HiCKS,  Mr.  McCoBMACK,  Mr.  Meeos. 
and  Mr.  Putchard)  : 
H.R.  6881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  Hospital    which   Is   located   in   Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (by  request) : 
HJEt.  6882.  A  bill  to  authorize  ex  gratia 
payment  of  compensation  for  work  per- 
formed by  certain  prisoners  of  the  German 
Government  during  World  War  II  who  were 
wartime  members  of  the  Royal  Army  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  who  became  U.S.  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BOWEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Whitten,     Mr.     MoNTGOMERT,     Mr. 
CocHKANS,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Breaitx,    Mr.    Fttlton,    Mr.    Gettts. 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Long   of   Louisiana,   Mr. 
Passman,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  Mr.  Wampi.eb)  : 
HH.  6883.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  rice 
and  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKT.F.Y: 
HS..  6884.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Corps  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  be  a  Brigadier  General  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  6885.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  from  any  pharmacy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  6886.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6887.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  in  order  to  suspend 
\mtll  the  close  of  December  31.  1975.  the 
duties  on  certain  Insecticides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  o'  Michigan : 
H.R.  6888.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  President 
from  Impounding  any  funds,  or  approving 
the  Impoxmding  of  funds,  the  total  appro- 
priation of  which  does  not  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  appropriate  functional 
area  by  more  than  5  percent,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  and  to  provide  a 
procedtire  under  which  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  the  Senate  may  approve  the 
President's  proposad  Impoundment;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHHJ,  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  6889.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  Nondiscriminatory,  and 
fair  world  economic  system,  to  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  Eind 
to  provide  the  President  with  additional  ne- 
gotiating authority  therefor,  and  few  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
HJt.  6890.  A  bUl  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation   by    professional    retail    pharmacists 
with   third-party   prepaid   prescription  pro- 
gram  administrators   and   sponsors;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  6891.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commtmlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6893.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  increase  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  In  wder  to  control  and 
eliminate  water  erosion  on  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  In  the  Illinois  Waterway;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.R.   6894.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national 
policy  encouraging   States  to  develop   and 
Implement  land  use  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  6895.  A  biU  to  amend  the  MUitary 
Personnel   and  Civilian   Employees'   Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement    of    claims    against    the    United 
States  by  clvUlan  officers  and  employees  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  Inci- 
dent to  their  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6896.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
designation  of  payntents  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  be  nuide  on  the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  Income  tax  re- 
tuin  form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6897.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  esteb- 
llshment  of  a  wild  area  system;  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6898.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feaslbUity 
study  relating  to  the  Bartram  Trail  in  Ala- 
bama; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6899.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13.  1946.  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent,  and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.R.  6900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  6901.  A  bill  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Robi- 
soN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bbothili.  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lUlnolB.  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen, Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Roncallo 
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of  New  York,  and  Mr.  SxEiciat  of 
Wisconsin) : 
SS,.  6902.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LAbor. 

By    Mr.    FLOOD     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bakeb, 
Mr.  BENrrEz,  Mr.  Bolakd,  Mr.  Brade- 
mas,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Browk  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    BxmKE    of   Florida,    Mr. 
Cabnet    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Cotter,    Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Donohtje,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,   and   Mr.   Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  6903.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram   of    Federal    insurance    against    cata- 
strophic   disasters;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr.     FLOOD     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Howard,    Ida.    Jordan,    Mr.    Leccett, 
Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    McKinnet,    Mr. 
MiNisH,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
PicKiE,    Mr.    PoDELL,    Mr.    Price    of 
Illinois,   Mr.    Rees,    Mr.   Rooney   of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sobes, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Uoall, 
Mr.    Ware,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Bob 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California)  : 
HJR.  6904.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal  Insurance  against  cata- 
strophic   disasters;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,   Mr.   Yatron,   Mr.   Waldie.   and 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.   6906.   A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal  insurance  against  cata- 
strophic   disasters;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Widnall,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  MARAzrri,  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO)  : 

H.R.  6906.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  on 
account  of  persons  suffering  disability  or 
death  from  asbestotls  or  mesothelioma  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  6907  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  general 
officer  rank  for  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
Medical  Service  Corps,  and  to  reorganize  the 
Army  Medical  Service  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6908.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of 
imitation  hobby  items  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional protections  for  American  hobbyists; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS: 

H.R.  6909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  or  broadcast  licenses;  to  tbo 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hauet,   Mr.  YouMO  of  Florida,  Mr. 
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Bennett,  Mr.  BAFi  lis,  Mr.  Bxtrkz  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Chaf  'ell,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  (^unter,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rogers    of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  fRZY) : 
HJl.  6911.  A  bill  to  auth<»rize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  Sgmont  Key,  Fla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Int  srior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ   (by  request)    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Ret7i  s,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  YouN  :  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Fauni  roy,  Mir.  J.  Wil- 
liam    Stanton,      Vfr.     Crane,     Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  CoNi  an,  and  Mr.  Bmt- 
gener)  : 
H.R.  6912.  A  bill  to  ame  ad  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act,  and  for  ( ther  purposes;  to 
the   Committee  on   Bank!)  ig   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRASSO: 
HJl.  6913.  A  bill  to  an  end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re  lleve  employers  of 
50  or  less  employees  from   the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  ce  tain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  one  i  each  quarter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ai  d  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  6914.  A  bin  to  am  »nd  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  19  i8  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  the  flood  Insi  ranee  program  to 
Include  losses  from  surfa<  e  or  floating  ice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bank  ng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI 
H.R.  6915.  A  bill  to  perm  t  collective  nego- 
tiation   by    professional    r  stall    pharmacists 
with   third-party  prepaid   prescription  pro- 
gram  administrators   and   sponsors;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicial  y. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSOh  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R.  6916.  A  bill  to  ame  id  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  orde  •  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurai  ce  to  certain  vet- 
erans unable  to  acquire  commercial  life 
Insurance  because  of  servl  ce-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  CommK  tee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  6917.  A   bill   to   am  tnd   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ]  lermlt  an  exemp- 
tion. In  an  amount  not  ex  ceding  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  benel  It  payable  In  the 
taxable  year  involved,  for  i  etirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  und  ;r  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  under  an  :  other  system  if 
the  taxpayer  Is  at  least  61    years  of  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  attd  Means. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  6918.  A  bUl  to  ame:  id  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  t<  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination  In  programs    ind  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  i  sslstance;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicial  y. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  6919.  A  bill  to  provl  de  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  con  rentlons  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  th  ;  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  appl:  cation  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  1  he  States,  pursu- 
ant to  article  V  of  the  Co  istitutlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicial  j. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6920.  A  bill  to  proi  Ide  for  loans  for 
the    establishment    and/oi    construction   of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonpr  )flt  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  i  ogs  and  cats,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   tl  e   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Con  imerce. 

H.R.  6921.  A  bill  to  ame  Id  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  Ife  imprisonment 
for  certain  persons  convict<  d  of  Illegally  deal- 
ing In  dangerous  narcotic  c  rugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  I  oreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6922.  A  bUl  to  am  ;nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  that  the 
designation  of  payments  t  >  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  be  made  on  the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayei  's  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  M<  ans. 
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By  Idr.   KOCH 

Aspin)  : 
H.R.  6923.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
departments  from  placing 
tlficates  any  codes  or  other 
disclose    any    reason    why 
Armed   Forces   are   discharged 
from  service,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Armed  Service^ 
By  Mr.  LANDGREBE 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of 
LIER,   Mr.   Doncan, 
Henderson,  Mr. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr. 
glnia,    Mr. 
Mr.    Steiger    of 

PHENS,  Mr. 
HXTBST,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  6924.  A  blU  to  provide 
tlnuation  of  programs 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
purposes;    to   the   Committed 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  6925.  A  bill  to  author^e 
of    certain    lands    between 
Acoma  and  the  Forest 
mlttee  on  Interior  and 

H.R.  6926.  A  bill  to  amenc 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit 
service  retirement  program 
ice  performed   by  a  citizen 
States   in   the   armed   forces 
allied  or  associated  with 
during  a  period  of  war;  to 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of 

H.R.  6927.  A  bill  to  amend 
Agricultural   Adjustment 
respect  to  certain  tobacco 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI 

H.R.   6928.   A   blU   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
averaging  In  the  event  of 
tions  in  income;  to  the 
and  Means. 

H.R.   6929.   A  blU   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
homeowner   mortgage 
Secretary   of   Housing   and 
ment  on  behalf  of  a  low-: 
shall  not  be  deductible  by 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.   6930.   A   bill   to 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  19e( ! 
the  establishment  under  thai 
Studies  Institute;  to  the 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  6931.  A  bUl  to  prov^e 
control  of  lobster  fisheries  on 
Shelf  of  the  United  States;  U 
on  Merchant  Marine  and 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN 

H.R.  6932.  A  bill  to  amen^ 
title  38.  United  States  Code 
availability  of  comprehensiv< 
rehabilitative  services  and 
tain  disabled  veterans 
dependence   or  drug  abuse 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  6933.  A  bill  to  amenc 
United  States  Code  In  order 
National  Cemetery  System 
ans'  Administration,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran^' 

H.R.  6934.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  increase  the 
ans'  benefits  for  burial  and 
allowances  from  the  present 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

H.R.  6935.  A  bUl  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
rehabilitation  program  In 
ministration  for  servicemen 
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ex-servicemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependency;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6936.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  veterans  to 
determine  how  certain  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  supplied  to  them;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6938.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  and  to  Increase  the  income  of  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  with  20  or  more  years  of 
service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
certain  service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  pension- 
ers may  be  furnished  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6941.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  career 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
more  attractive;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6942.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  unremarried  widows  of 
men  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments in  monthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6944.  A  bUl  to  make  avaUable  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  War  all  benefits  avail- 
able to  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6945.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6946.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  musterlng-out 
payments  for  military  service  after  August  5, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6947.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6948.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  in  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
.  service  are  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6949.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
(1)  of  section  3203,  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  where  any  veteran  hav- 
ing neither  wife  nor  child  is  being  furnished 
hospital  treatment,  institutional,  or  domi- 
ciliary care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
no  pension  in  excess  of  $40  per  month  shall 
be  paid  to  or  for  the  veteran  for  any  pyeriod 
after  (a)  the  end  of  the  second  full  calendar 
month  of  admission  for  treatment  or  care  or 
(b)  readmlssion  for  treatment  or  care  within 
6  months  following  termination  of  a  period 
of  treatment  or  care  of  not  less  than  2  full 
calendar  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


HJl.  6950.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  at  secondary 
school  level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives, 
without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  wife  or  widow  may  have  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1710  and  1711  of  this  chapter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6951.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  the 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans as  Is  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6952.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment ai  veterans  enrolled  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6963.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional educational  benefits  to  veterans  who 
have  served  in  the  Indochina  theater  of  op- 
erations during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6954.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  business  loan 
program  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  6955.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prevent 
consideration  of  proceeds  of,  or  transfer  of 
proceeds  of,  UJ5.  Government  life  Insurance 
and  national  service  life  Insurance  for  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6956.  A  bill  to  expand  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially  in- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  in  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 

H.R.  6957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  provision  for  full  Federal  payment 
of  relocation  and  related  costs  for  victims 
of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  of  certain  other 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  6958.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  35-percent 
benefit  increase  with  a  $150  minimum,  to 
improve  the  computation  of  benefits  and 
eligibility  therefor,  to  provide  for  payment 
of  widow's  and  widower's  benefits  In  full  at 
age  50  withoxit  regard  to  disability,  to  raise 
the  earnings  base,  to  eliminate  the  actuarial 
reduction  and  lower  the  age  of  entitlement, 
to  provide  optional  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  eliminate  the  retirement 
test;  to  amend  title  XVm  of  such  act  to 
reduce  to  60  the  age  of  entitlement  to  Medi- 
care benflts  and  liberalize  coverage  of  the 
disabled  without  regard  to  age,  to  provide 
coverage  for  certain  governmental  employ- 
ees, to  Include  qualified  prescription  drugs 
and  free  annual  physical  examinations  under 
the  supplementary  medical  benefits  pro- 
gram, and  to  eliminate  monthly  premiums 
under  such  program  for  those  whose  gross 
annual  income  is  below  $4,800;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  6959.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  6960.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to 
create  the  Disabled  Eagle  Passport  Program 
under  which  disabled  persons  are  admitted 
free  to  certain  admission  fee  areas  In  Na- 
tional Parks  and  National  Recreation  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Moss,     Mr.     ECKBAROT,    Mr.    DiNGELL, 

Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Matsvnaca,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.   Karth,   Mr.   Burton,  Mr.   Gib- 
bons, Mr.  REm,  Ms.  Schroxder,  and 
Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlBSlmi,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission;  and  to  Increase  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy In  carrying  out  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  6963.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
adjustments   in   retirement   pay  of   certain 
Federal   Judges;   to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  programs  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
freshwater  and  marine  fish  cultural  Indus- 
tries,  against   the   dissemination   of  serious 
diseases  of  fish  and  shellfish;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Breaux,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Pish  Conservation  Act  In  order  to  clarify  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  there- 
under and  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  carry   out  such  act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  6966.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  pvirposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interlc*  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
H.R.  6967.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  burial  in 
the  Memorial  Amphitheater  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.,  of  the  remains  of 
an  unknown  American  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  overseas  in  the  Armed  Porcec  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roe)  : 
H.R.  6970.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional   itemized    deduction    for    Individuals 
who  rent  their  principal  residences;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  6971.  A  bill  exempting  SUte  lotteries 
from   certain   Federal    prohibitions;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6973.  A  bill  to  eetabUsh  annual  import 
quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear  arti- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.B.  6973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
D.NVis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Ran- 

CKL,    Mr.     ElLBERG,    Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Mr.  Oinn)  : 
H.R.  6974.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be   required   to   wear  the   military   uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.J.   Res.   606.   Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  day 
of  January  of  each  year  as  "Appreciate  Amer- 
ica Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.J.   Res.   507.   Joint   resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON   of    Illinois    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr.   Rhodes, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mallart,  Mr.  Maoi- 
GAN,   Mr.   Ketcrtm,   Mr.   Esch,   Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Bell)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.    196.   Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  report  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  no  later  them  June  1, 
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1973,  providing  procedure  i  for  Improving 
congressional  control  of  budgetary  outlay 
and  receipt  totals,  the  operation  of  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  and  iiet  lending  com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  yefr  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  for  limiting  tht  authority  of  the 
President  to  impound  or  olherwise  withhold 
funds  authorized  and  app  roprlated  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Conci  rrent  resolution; 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congn  ss  that  the  Presi- 
dent shovUd  continue  in  p  >eration  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  auth  >rized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  in  accordanc«  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  until  an( .  unless  Congress 
determines  otherwise;  and  submit  a  revised 
budget  request  for  such  ai  tivities  for  fiscal 
year  1974;  to  the  Commit  ee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  ('.or  himself,  Mr. 
CoDGHLiN,  Mr.  £  ftiNAN,  and  Mr. 
Roe)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Cone  irrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  O  mgress  that  ovir 
NATO  allies  should  contrll  ute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  o  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sarasin)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concur  ent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  t^e  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HOOAN: 

H.R.  6976.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
P.    Grant;    to   the    Committee 
diciary. 

H.R.  6977.  A   bill   for   the 
Konar;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cc  lorado 

H.R.  6978.  A  bill  to  authorise 
of  the  Interior  to  consider 
application   for  modification 
Land  Management  coal  lease 
to  the   Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 

H.R.  6979.  A  bill  for  the  relifef 
Lucas;  to  the  Committee  on 
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MEMORIA  jS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  1  xn, 

142.  The  SPEAKER  pres4  nted  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representa  Ives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
granting  favored  nation  sta  tus  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committe  >  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


XXn,  private 
introduced  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  llESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  nils 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6976.  A  bUl  for  tile  relief  of  Mr. 
Agostinho  Rodrigues;  to  t4e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  REAL- 
ISM IN  THE  QUEST  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
5,  1973,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) delivered  the  keynote  address  to 
the  first  Government  Affairs  seminar  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association. 
The  Senator's  speech  raises  some  very 
cogent  points  concerning  the  need  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
implementation  of  Federal  environmen- 
tal policies  and  the  attainment  of  other 
national  requirements  such  as  our  grow- 
ing energy  needs. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  and  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  points  out  so 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule 
and  papers  were  laid  on 
and  referred  as  follows: 

164.  By  the  SPEAKER: 
Rodriguez,  Key  West,  Fla., 
enforcement  officers  in  Monr<^ 
relative  to  protection  for 
officers  against  nuisance  sult^; 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

165.  Also,    petition   of 
Calumet   Park,   111.,   and 
protection     for     law 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  John 
other   members   of   Fort   Piti 
Fraternal   Order   of   Police, 
relative  to  protection  for 
officers  against  nuisance  suiti 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

167.  Also,  petition  of 
and  others,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
tectlon  for  law  enforcement 
nuisance   suits;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

168.  Also,  petition  of  James 
ertown.  Pa.,  relative  to 
enforcement  officers  against 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

169.  Also,  petition  of  George 
Ing,  W.  Va.,  and  others,  relative 
for  law  enforcement  officers 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on 

170.  Also,  petition  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  relative  to 
enforcement  officers  against 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
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clearly,  the  country  has  i  lot  done  well  In 
finding  a  suitable  and  e<  uitable  balance 
between  energy  requirefients  and  en- 
vironmental goals. 

The  consequence  has  ^en  severe  im- 
plications for  domestic  Energy  supplies. 
This  is  already  apparent  from  hearings 
of  the  Senate's  national  mels  and  energy 
policy  study,  which  I  hid  the  pleasure 
of  cosponsoring  with  th  i  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  over  2  yeai  s  ago.  Through 
his  foresight  over  the  yea  rs  we  now  have 
an  opportunity,  in  the  Se  late,  to  address 
the  balance  between  enei  gy  and  the  en- 
vironment and  other  ma  jor  energy  pol- 
icy issues.  I  commend  n^  distinguished 
colleague's  foresight  in 
recommend  his  speech  oj  April  5  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  i^animous  con- 
sent  that   the   text   of 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printec 
as  follows: 


Luncheon 


Sen  Inar 


anl 
ye  ars" 


the  speech  be 


in  the  Record, 


Address  bt 

Randolph 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  invitee 
First  Government  Affairs 
Pollution  Control  Association. 

On  many  occasions  over  th^  i 
an  event  such  as  this  could 
stimulate  dialogue  and 
government  and  Industry 
mentalist,  alike.  I  say  "ten 
has  been  that  long  since  the 
Works  established  its 
and    Water    Pollution.    Toge 
journeyed  over  a  long  and 
We  still  have  a  difficult  Jouri^ey 

This  Seminar  has  been 
propriately,  on  the  policy  issfies 
of  the  implementation  of 
Clean   Air   Amendments   and 
State  implementation  plans, 
timely  discussion,  as  are  tht 
debates  as  to  whether  or 
dustry  can  achieve  the   1975 
standards  prescribed  by  the 
the  next  two  years,  the 
American  people  must  evaluate 
our   national   quest   for   clea|i 
adequacy  of  the  commitment 
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industry,  and  the  public,  toward  achieve- 
ment of  ovir  country's  environmental  goals. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  .f  President 
Nixon  In  his  February  1970  Environmental 
Message  to  the  Congress : 

"The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us.  It 
involves  government  at  every  level;  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  sitting  back  and  blaming 
someone  else." 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  President 
in  response  to  a  new  awareness  in  America 
that  environmental  degradation  threatens 
the  public  health  and  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  Later,  that  same  year,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  established  by 
law  to  insure  our  country's  quest  for  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Today,  however,  these  goals  are  Jeop- 
ardized. There  has  been  too  much  talk 
and  too  little  action  by  government  and  in- 
dustry, alike.  Government  actions,  short 
on  perspective,  have  actually  threatened 
the  long-term  success  of  Federal  environ- 
mental policies.  1  speak  principally  of  energy 
supply  problems  arising  out  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  by  EPA  and  the  states  of  the  Union. 
The  choice,  ultimately,  may  be  clean  air 
or  energy. 

But  many  current  difficulties  also  are  of 
Industry  origin.  Unfortunately,  and  all  too 
often,  industry  has  not  cooperated  sufficient- 
ly with  the  Federal  environmental  policies, 
hoping  for  eventual  variances  or  even  repeal. 
And,  unfortunately,  all  parties,  and  particu- 
larly, the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  have  not  undertaken  the  statutorial- 
ly  mandated  programs  necessary  for  the 
timely  development  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol technologies. 

REALISM    IS    needed 

Without  question,  there  is  a  need  for 
realism  in  our  country's  Implementation 
of  environmental  policies.  Doubtless,  there 
are  those  among  you  who  t>elieve  that  the 
prevailing  policies  enunciated  in  statute  and 
regulations  are  unduly  restrictive.  But.  they 
are  the  law  of  the  land  and  are  to  be  taken 
seriously.  We  surely  can  see  our  recent  fail- 
ures to  make  reasonable  attempts  to  imple- 
ment soundly  the  Federal  and  State  environ- 
mental policies.  We  have  not  done  well  in 
finding  a  suitable,  or  equitable,  balance  be- 
tween energy  and  the  environment,  and  I 
emphasize,  "energy  AND  environment." 
Rather,  it  seems  that  we  have  adopted  a 
national  posture  of  environment  versus 
energy,  to  the  very  substantial  disadvantage 
of  domestic  energy  supplies.  The  conse- 
quences has  been  an  exacerbation  of  an  al- 
ready difficult   energy  supply  problem. 

The  answers  are  to  be  found,  in  some  de- 
gree In  the  administration  of  the  oil  import 
program.  But,  the  answers,  in  large  part,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  Clean  Air  guide- 
lines and  regulations,  and  the  resultant 
State  emission  standards  and  their  tune 
schedules.  For  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
EPA  did  not  consider,  at  the  time  of  their 
approval,  the  aggregate  effect  on  domestic 
energy  supplies  of  State  implementation 
plans. 

As  a  result,  present  State  regulations  will 
render  155  million  tons  of  current  coal  pro- 
duction unusable,  putting  26,000  miners  out 
of  Jobs.  This  amounts  to  roughly  one-third 
of  the  non-coking  coal  used  in  the  United 
States. 

And.  ample  alternative  and  acceptable 
energy  supplies  are  NOT  available.  By  1976, 
an  additional  126  million  tons  of  coal,  or  Its 
equivalent  in  other  fuels,  wUl  be  needed  to 
satisfy  rising  energy  demands. 

From  newspaper  reports,  I  was  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  President's  February  1973 
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Environmental  Message  would  recognize  in 
some  degree — hopefully,  a  substantial  de- 
gree— the  cumulative  Impact  caused  by  Im- 
plementation of  several  Federal  environ- 
mental policies.  Including  those  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other 
statutes.  For  these  policies  have  carried 
numerous  of  our  country's  energy  problems 
to  the  rim  overlooking  the  valley  of  chaos. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  laws,  regulations  there- 
under, the  enforcement  thereof,  and  actions 
by  the  courts  moved  us  beyond  the  ability  of 
known  technology  to  keep  pace.  I  was  dis- 
couraged, when  the  President's  Environ- 
mental Message  provided  little  recognition 
of  this  reality. 

I  have  long  endorsed  the  statutory  policy 
that  protection  of  public  health  should  not 
be  subordinated  to  economic  feasibility.  This 
was  the  underlying  premise  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  And,  I  would  not  want  in  any 
way  to  Jeopardize  the  long-term  success  of 
overall  Federal  environmental  policies.  But 
it  is  obvious  to  me  that  short-term  environ- 
mental concerns  have  dominated  EPA's  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970  so  dramatically  that  our  country's 
energy  requirements  cannot  be  met  until  un- 
realistic environmental  constraints,  predi- 
cated upon  protection  of  public  welfare,  are 
slowed  down  to  "reasonable"  time  schedules. 
Only  that  for  which  there  is  technology 
available  can  be  accomplished. 

MUST   RETURN   TO    STATUTORY    POLICIES 

After  long  deliberation  In  1967,  and  again 
la  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  a  Federal  air 
pollution  control  policy  that  distinguishes 
between  concerns  for  public  health  and  con- 
cerns for  welfare.  Twice  the  Congress  reject- 
ed the  concept  of  national  emission  stand- 
ards. Yet,  as  so  frequently  has  occurred  in 
recent  years,  the  Administration  ignored 
flexibility  contained  in  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Amendments  and  encouraged  the  States  to 
adopt,  in  effect,  national  emission  standards 
which  bear  no  relationship  to  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

Nevertheless,  don't  look  to  the  Congress 
for  "wholesale"  variance  from  existing  regu- 
lations. Judicial  remedies  were  provided,  in 
1970,  for  this  purpose.  A  realistic  distinction 
is  needed  between  potential  and  actual  prob- 
lem areas.  Then  let's  talk.  For  the  issue  Is 
not  repeal,  but  whether  there  has  been  a 
"good-faith"  attempt  to  incorporate  environ- 
mental and  social  concerns  Into  manage- 
ment decisions  by  government  and  Industry, 
alike. 

For  example,  it  is  unrealistic  to  look  for  an 
environmental  scapegoat  for  our  emerging 
energy  crisis.  What  has  occurred  is  that  hast- 
ily adopted  environmental  policies  have  ex- 
panded the  problem  and  made  it  even  more 
complex. 

TECHNOLOGY  OFFERS  THE  KEY 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard  of  the  too  few  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress,  urging  more  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  to  make  the  use  of  coal 
environmentally  acceptable.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished through  better  control  of  sul- 
phur oxides  and  more  rapid  development  of 
coal  gasification  and  coal  liquefaction  and 
advanced  power  cycles  for  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

When  both  the  1967,  and  1970,  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  were  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
in  the  Senate,  I  warned  that  the  current  sit- 
uation might  develop.  I  predicted  poten- 
tially damaging  consequences,  not  only  for 
energy,  but,  also,  for  the  success  of  environ- 
mental policies.  Repeatedly,  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  increase  both  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  research  and  development. 
Most  of  my  amendments  were  accepted,  and 
are    now    In    the    law,    but    the    Executive 
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Branch  consistently  has  done  too  little  to- 
ward the  financing  of  research  on  energy- 
related  environmental  control   technologies. 

Even  when  increased  funds  were  fought 
through  the  Administration's  budget  coun- 
cils and  the  Congress,  EPA  often  declined  to 
obligate  them.  Admittedly,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  as  usual,  resisted  budg- 
et Increases;  however.  In  this  case,  appro- 
priated funds  were  not  even  committed  to 
the  effort.  This  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
EPA's  program  managers  to  focus  adequately 
on  this  problem  and  the  statutory  program 
to  deal  with  it.  That  consequence  is  a  badly 
out-of -balance  condition  of  such  propor- 
tions that  our  domestic  coal  Industry — and 
the  people  Involved  in  and  depending  on  it — 
are  in  a  tenuous  position. 

What  is  most  disturbing,  however,  is  that 
EPA  regulators  admit  that  all  aspects  of 
State  Implementation,  In  their  aggregate, 
cannot  be  achieved  by  1975,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  government  and  the  private  sector. 
Yet,  in  February  1973,  when  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus  announced  EPA's  fiscal  1974 
budget,  it  showed  a  decrease  in  funds  for  air 
pollution  control  programs  and  research. 

The  disturbing  proposal,  however,  is  ter- 
mination of  EPA's  (6  million  program  to  de- 
velop sulfur  oxide  control  technologies  to 
control  air  pollution  emissions — for  example, 
from  the  combustion  of  high-sulfur  coals. 
The  agency's  Justification  for  this  Is  that 
EPA,  to  date,  has  devoted  more  than  $86  mil- 
lion to  development  and  demonstration  of 
first-generation  technology  for  reducing  and 
controlling  air  emissions  from  stationary 
and  mobile  sources.  EPA  now  plans  to  move 
Into  a  second  phase  where  the  private  sec- 
tor is  expected  to  further  refine  and  Improve 
this  technology. 

EPA's  position  on  these  budget  cuts  re- 
flects a  policy  that  the  development  of  sulfur 
oxide  control  technology  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  private  sector,  not  government; 
yet,  this  position  does  not  reflect  the  Con- 
gresslonally  enunciated  policy  contained  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Section  104).  Is  EPA  un- 
der the  law  or  does  it  consider  itself  above 
the  law? 

This  budget  cut  is  even  inconsistent  with 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Interagency 
Sulfur  Oxide  Control  Technology  Assessment 
Panel   (SOCTAP),  which  states: 

"In  particular.  Federal  R&D  efforts  should 
be  expanded  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  Improved  scrub  or  solid  waste  manage- 
ment processes.  It  also  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  government 
continue  support  of  ongoing  government 
sponsored  program  (SIC)  to  develop  SOx 
processes." 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  emphasize  ex- 
cerpts from  an  October  13,  1972.  letter  from 
EPA  Deputy  Administrator  Fri  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget — four  months 
before  the  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress : 

"(The  proposed  reductions  tor  stationary 
source  air  pollution  control  technology)  will 
.  .  .  eliminate  the  funding  of  the  sixth  (sul- 
fur oxide)  flue  gas  control  technology  dem- 
onstration and  prevent  EPA  funding  of  the 
completion  of  the  fifth.  This  abandons  the 
Presidential  commitment  to  fund  six  of  these 
demonstrations.  (Italic  added)  Eliminating 
these  demonstrations  does  Increase  the  risk 
that  we  wUl  ultimately  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  large  scale  stecm  generation  SOx 
new  source  standard,  but  we  think  this  risk 
is  not  unacceptable  in  view  of  the  current 
legal  situation  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  first  four  demonstrations. 
In  the  private  sector  since  the  standard  was 
set,  and  in  foreign  countries." 

These  cuts  also  affect  the  nitrogen  oxide 
control  technology  program,  which  has  di- 
rect public  health  implications.  Yet.  accord- 
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Ing  to  Administrator  Frl,  the  proposed  1974 
EPA  budget  represents — 

"A  risky  course  as  the  control  technology 
for  NOx  Is  very  primitive.  If  NOx  does  prove 
to  be  a  major  problem  our  reduction  Is  this 
program  will  delay  the  setting  of  meaningful 
source  standards  and  the  achievement  of  the 
ambient  standards." 

To  me,  these  statements  represent  a  total 
lack  of  commitment  by  the  current  Admin- 
istration to  a  Congressionally  mandated  joint 
government-industry  program.  This  effort 
was  to  be  geared  at  Implementing  Federal 
environmental  policies  In  a  realistic  manner 
through  available  control  technologies.  In- 
stead, while  the  Federal  government  reverses 
Its  position  on  Its  commitment  to  statutory 
policies.  Industry  Is  expected,  nevertheless, 
to  meet  enforcement  deadlines. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  characterized 
In  Administrator  Frl's  own  words: 

-(EPA  Is)  capable  of  achieving  the  most 
pollution  abatement  in  those  areas  where 
we  have  the  best  legislative  mandate.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  our  best  legislative  man- 
date. It  also  has  congressional  mandates 
which  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  do  a 
poor  Job  on." 

Yet,  while  proposing  budget  cuts  for  re- 
search, EPA  proposes  to  Increase  the  FY 
1974  budget  by  »5.2  million  for  enforcement 
of  air  standards  and  State  implementation 
plans,  and  enforcement  In  auto  certification 
and  regulation.  I  cannot  help  but  ask, 
"Where  is  the  realism?" 

I  was  encoxiraged,  however,  by  the  recent 
acticm  by  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
toward  the  achievement  of  workable  solu- 
tions to  environmental-energy  problems.  At 
the  request  of  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany, the  Commission  approved  a  fuel  ad- 
justment clause  for  the  utUity  which,  among 
other  things,  allows  for  the  recouping  of  the 
costs  attributable  to  cleaning  up  fuels, 
through  such  methods  as  sulfar  oxide  de- 
vices and  pre-combustlon  techniques.  This 
represents  a  significant  step  forward  during 
a  period  of  constant  debate  over  whether  the 
technology  U  even  avaUable. 

AUTOMOBILE 

We  are  famUlar  with  reporte  of  the  de- 
creased automobile  performance  associated 
with  the  particular  air  pollution  control 
methods  being  developed  by  the  auto  manu- 
facturers. This  is  true  and  the  automobUe 
Industry  has,  in  part,  found  a  scapegoat  for 
Its  own  fallwes.  That  Industry  seems  to  lay 
Its  problems  on  environmental  law  and 
seems  to  Impute  perfection  to  its  own  en- 
gineering. This  is  a  sanctimonious  approach 
not  supported  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
lighter  and  smaller  cars  emit  less  poUution 
and  consume  less  fuel  than  their  heavier, 
high-powered  counterparts.  It  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  dlesel  engines  are  more 
efBcient  than  gasoline  engines  of  the  same 
size. 

However,  the  development  of  automobiles 
in  this  country  has  not  followed  the  pattern 
of  either  small  size  or  dleeel  power.  The  rea- 
son Is  cleiu' — an  unwillingness  to  abandon 
the  internal  combustion  engine — perhaps 
motivated  too  much  by  profit  considerations, 
rather  than  consideration  for  environmental 
or  energy  policies.  The  profit  a^>ect  is  not 
un-American — but  it  can  be  overdone. 

From  1960  to  1968,  before  the  current  air 
poUution  standards  came  into  being — by 
industry  engineering  design — the  efficiency 
of  operation  of  automobiles  decreased  almost 
3  percent.  This  was  due  to  such  factors  as 
Increased  weight,  allegedly  poor  aero- 
dynamic designs,  more  factory-installed  air 
condlUonlng.  and  V-8  engines.  So,  the  trend 
already  existed  befw*  auto  Mniaalon  con- 
trols— to  keep  the  current  situation  in  per- 
spective. 
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As  I  have  said  on  pre  rlous  occasions,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  und  trstemd  how  our 
major  automobUe  cc  mpanles — General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysle  — keep  complain- 
ing about  the  impoeslblllt  -  of  the  1975  Fed- 
eral automobile  emission  standards,  while 
the  Mercedes  dlesel  and  t'  fo  small  Japanese 
companies — Honda  and  blazda — reportedly 
already  have  met  the  191  5  standards.  This 
was  accomplished  with  long-known,  but 
non-traditional,  engine  te  :hnologies. 

In  addition,  the  Nations  1  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, In  response  to  a  st  udy  mandated  by 
the  Congress,  concluded,  ii  i  February  of  this 
year,  that  four  tjrpes  of  i  ystems  are  avail- 
able to  meet  the  1975  st  indards.  However, 
the  auto  manufactiu-ers  s  lem  to  keep  right 
on  disagreeing — with  all  e  :cept  themselves. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  r«  cognized  that  the 
1975  standards  might  not  >e  achievable,  and 
a  possible  one-year  extern  Ion  was  provided. 
And.  this  extension  Is  not  •  under  review  by 
EPA,  with  an  announcem  int  expected  next 
week. 

Meanwhile,  before  all  a{  tpeal  mechanisms 
have  been  exercised,  a  maj  )r  public  relations 
efiort  has  been  launched  by  the  auto  and 
oil  industries  to  dlscred  t  the  Clean  Air 
AmendmenU  of  1970.  At  issue,  however.  Is 
not  the  statute,  as  thii  public  relations 
effort  suggests,  but  whetl  er  a  "good-faith" 
effort  has  been  made  by  g<  vernment  and  in- 
dustry to  assure  the  succe«  s  of  Federal  Clean 
air  policies. 

What  most  questioned  are  the  corporate 
policies  that  insist  on  usl  ig  the  traditional 
internal  combustion  engl  le.  These  policies 
according  to  the  NAS,  ha  -e  lead  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  less  effect  Ive — but  mc»«  ex- 
pensive— exhaust  control  systems.  The  ob- 
vious question  is,  "Has  ;here  really  been 
adequate  investigation  of  ;he  other  alterna- 
tives." Otir  country's  ques;  for  environmen- 
tal quality  Is  a  Joint,  socle  »1  venture,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  exploited  for 
short-term  economic  gain  i. 

However,  the  govemme;  it's  ettorts  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  a  ternatlves  to  the 
Internal  combustion  engl  ae.  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  must  a  Iso  be  questioned. 
In  its  report  of  May  19721  the  GAO  stated, 
with  respect  to  EPA's  ad*nced  automotive 
power  systems  program  (A^PS) ,  that — 

"The  commitment  of  resources,  both 
money  and  manpower,  to\  the  search  for  a 
clean  engine  was  not  colnmensurate  with 
the  need,  nor  did  it  refie  it  the  urgency  of 
the  need  to  resolve  the  a  r  pollution  prob- 
lem." 

In  response  to  this  GAG  ca-iticism  EPA  (or, 
perhaps,  OMB)  has  cut  lb ,  budget  sOU  fur- 
ther! In  the  words  of  EPA  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator Frl: 

"This  increases  the  risk  '  re  will  not  be  able 
to  demonstrate  an  advan  ;ed  power  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  II  76  standards.  We 
view  the  demonstration  ol  such  a  system  as 
essential  as  a  hedge  against  the  possibility 
that  the  auto  indiistry  willil^  unable  to  clean 
up  the  conventional  intemlal  combustion  en- 
gine enough  to  meet  the  1975-76  standards. 
We  see  plenty  of  evidence  ithat  this  oligopo- 
listic (industry  will  not  apnduct  enough  of 
its  oum  research  into  unconventional  power 
systems  without  EPA  Mivxulus."  (ItaUc 
added) .  1 

I  quote  from  an  edltjarlal  in  a  trade 
magazine— "The  Commercial  Car  Jour- 
nal," which  says:  [ 

The  route  taken  by  car  {and  truck  manu- 
facturers to  meet  Federal  exhaust  emissions 
laws  makes  engines  lees  etlcient. 

By  the  time  1976  modelsjare  here,  cars  will 
bum  20  percent  more  fuel  than  In  1970  to 
travel  the  same  distance.   [ 

And  dlesels  wiu  be  sever^y  affected  for  the 
first  time  in  1976  when  jthey  come  under 
harsher  emission  laws.  ^  the  dlesels,  a 
10%  increase  in  fuel  cob  sumption  la  pre- 
dicted. 
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Clearly,  something  has 
done  soon.  We  cannot  contliiue 
vested  Interest  in  this  cou 
poslte  direction  from  the 

Certainly,   the   concept 
fuel  to  pollute  less  Is  a  contradiction 
self.  The  time  for  action  is 
is  too  late. 
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As  I  have  emphasized  on 
sions,   a  prime  difficulty 
many  advocates  of  vested 
environmental  or  economic, 
is  being  made  to  sit  down  to 
velop,  in  a  spirit  of 
on  what  are  the  Iramedlati 
objectives  and  what  are  our 
term  societal  policies,  of 
tal  concerns  are  only  one 

It  is  generally  recognized 
term  environmental  policies 
part  of  the  much  broader 
an  adequate  lifestyle  for  th« 
pie,  with  all  the  attendant 

The  challenge  Is  there — thi  i 
of  acceptance  and  a  solid 
meet    our    national 
while,  at  the  same  time, 
cletal  responsibilities.  Both 
If  the  approachment  to 
able  and  not  fanatical.  You 
you  represent,  both 
nomic,  must  counsel  with 
well  as  the  Executive  Branch 
are  coordinate  branches  of 
government. 

As  provided  In  our 
gress    is   responsible — and 
the  formulation  of  our 
and  programs.  The 
must    implement   and 
policies  or  recommend  their 
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OF   NEW   TORB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR]  iSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  li,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speakei ,  this  week  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  >f  B'nal  B'rith 
revealed  its  finding  ttiat  three  leading 
Japanese  companies — T<  yota,  Nissan, 
and  Hitachi — are  submi  ting  to  Arab 
boycott  pressures  agairtst  Israel.  The 
ADL  study  of  the  problem  of  Japanese 
companies'  refusal  to  do  business  with 
Israel  has  been  an  extensi  re  one,  tracing 
back  to  the  mid-1960's  the  commercial 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  Arab 
covmtries  and  their  alternative  refusal  to 
sell  their  products  in  Israel. 

The  Japanese  companies'  plea  that  to 
whom  they  export  is  strictly  based  on 
commercial  consideration^  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted. In  the  instance  of  such  large  com- 
panies, particularly  in  a  country  whose 
Industrial  growth  and  production  Is 
greatly  directed  by  the  fflovemment,  a 
decision  not  to  sell  products  to  a  partic- 
ular company  is  surely  in4uen€ed  by  na- 
tional policy. 

It  is  distressing  to  a  liTember  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  see  the  mi  i  jor  companies 
of  one  of  our  aUies  effect  vely  Joining  a 
boycott  against  Israel.  Tlis  has  been  a 
concern  to  me  for  a  long  tii  ae. 

In  December  I  first  wDte  to  Japan's 
Ambassador  to  the  Unit(d  States,  No- 
buhiko  Ushiba  to  protest  the  refusal  of 
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Japan  Air  Lines  to  reach  a  mutual  land- 
ing rights  agreement  with  El  Al,  Israel's 
national  airlines.  I  also  expressed  the 
concern  of  my  constituents  that  this 
was  a  result  of  Japan's  compliance  with 
the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel.  The  Am- 
bassador responded  by  letter  of  December 
28  that  there  were  several  reasons  why 
JAL  "has  not  been  keen  on  the  proposal 
by  El  Al  Airlines  regarding  mutual  land- 
ing right."  The  two  reasons  Ambassador 
Ushiba  gave  were  a  lack  of  prospects  for 
commercial  profit  in  the  route  and  a 
concern  that  "the  present  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  assure  the  safety 
of  such  operations." 

The  Ambassador  failed  to  speak  to  the 
most  pertinent  point  of  the  El  Al  offer 
and  that  is  that  JAL,  if  it  wished,  would 
not  have  to  immediately  pick  up  on  its 
option  to  fly  to  Tokyo.  If  the  agreement 
were  signed,  El  Al  would  go  ahead  in 
servicing  the  Tel  Aviv-Tokyo  route  alone 
if  JAL  did  not  want  to  immediately  com- 
mence its  service.  Furthermore,  El  Al 
promised  to  share  with  JAL  any  profits 
of  the  service  even  if  JAL  did  not  also 
fly.  Surely,  JAL  could  not  ask  for  much 
better  commercial  terms. 

On  January  22,  I  met  with  Ambas- 
sador Ushiba  to  speak  with  him  per- 
sonally about  my  concern  and  that  of 
my  constituents  over  this  problem  smd 
to  be  sure  he  imderstood  the  terms  of 
the  El  Al  proposal. 

Throughout  the  meeting  I  pressed  the 
need  for  coimtries  Uke  Japan  not  to  sub- 
mit to  Arab  boycott  pressures — ^that  free 
countries  throughout  the  world  had  £in 
obligation  to  resist  such  pressures.  The 
Ambassador  promised  to  get  in  touch 
with  Tokyo  about  our  meeting  and  get 
back  to  me  about  the  problem  and  the 
question  of  mutual  landing  rights  agree- 
ment between  El  Al  and  JAL  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  Ambassador's  response  when  It 
came  was  not  very  promising — in  fact  it 
was  most  disappointing.  Still  no  ac- 
knowledgement of  El  Al's  imusual  offer 
that  would  protect  JAL's  commercial  in- 
terest. The  Ambassador  said: 

My  Government  has  been  studying  this 
matter — the  Israeli  proposal  for  landing 
rights  in  Japan — including  your  information 
on  this  subject,  most  carefully.  They  are  still 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  scarce 
tralBc  demand  for  the  direct  reciprocal  air 
service  between  Japan  and  Israel,  and  safety 
factors  which  are  being  raised  by  the  con- 
tinuing political  difficulties  in  the  Mid-East, 
make  it  unlikely  that  a  decision  wiU  be 
forthcoming  on  this  matter  in  the  near 
future. 

Ambassador  Ushiba  went  on  to  say : 

On  the  subject  of  Japan's  relations  with 
Israel  generally,  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
recent  developments  of  note.  First,  last 
June,  Japan  lifted  the  quarantine  restric-  . 
tlons  which  had  applied  to  the  importation/ 
of  Israeli  citrus  fruit.  Second,  beginning  last 
November,  cargo  liner  service  was  established 
between  Japan  and  Israel.  Now  such  service 
operates  once  monthly;  in  the  future  It  will 
be  increased  to  twice  monthly. 

My  own  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Am- 
bassador Ushiba's  indication  that  cargo 
liner  service  between  Japan  and  Israel 
operates  only  once  a  month  simply 
imderscores  the  paucity  of  the  ex- 
change— and  this  will  be  true  even  if 
expanded  to  twice  monthly.   Further- 
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more,  with  regard  to  the  Ambassador's 
comments  on  safety  for  sdr  travel  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  would  point  out  that 
almost  every  major  airline  in  the  world 
flies  into  Tel  Aviv  and  has  been  doing  so 
safely  for  years. 

The  Ambassador  concluded  his  letter 
by  saying — 

Please  be  assured  that  Japan  is  sincerely 
extending  to  Israel  its  good-will,  its  under- 
standing and  its  cooperation. 

This,  unfortunately  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive when  the  major  companies  of 
Japan  refuse  to  dp  business  with  Israel, 
particularly  in  a  world  where  economic 
relations  are  an  essential  component  of 
any  country's  relations  with  another. 

The  Japanese  automobile  manufac- 
turers, Nissan  and  Toyota,  claim  they 
cannot  sell  their  c£u-s  in  Israel  because 
of  a  shortage  of  production.  This  is  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  particularly  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  been  seek- 
ing volimtary  limitations  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  exports.  When  it  comes  to 
selling  goodis  to  the  United  Stat^  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  problems  of 
shortage  of  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  citizen  of  a  free  coun- 
try can  tolerate  boycotts  against  another 
free  nation.  This  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  of  concern  to  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike.  I  for  one  will  not  stand  by  while 
Israel  is  prejudiced  in  this  manner.  And 
therefore,  while  regretting  that  my  ef- 
forts and  those  of  other  interested  per- 
sons have  apparently  not  convinced  the 
Japanese  to  alter  their  policy,  I  have  de- 
cided to  cease  buying  any  Japanese 
products  until  that  country's  boycott 
against  Israel  is  lifted. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  a 
story  of  the  ADL  report  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  today  follows: 
Boycott  of  Israel  Laid  to  Japanese— Toyota, 

Nissan  and  Hitachi  Accused  of  Backing 

ASABS 

Three  leading  Japanese  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  electronics  equipment — 
Toyota,  Nissan  and  Hitachi — were  accused 
yesterday  of  refusing  to  do  business  with 
Israel  because  of  the  Arab  economic  boycott. 

The  charges  were  lodged  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  which 
said  that  the  companies  were  "concealing 
their  long-term  participation  in  the  Arab 
economic  boycott  of  Israel  from  American 
consumers  because  they  fear  the  effect  of 
the  truth  on  their  sales." 

The  Toyota  Motor  Company  manufactures 
automobiles,  the  Nissan  Motor  Company 
makes  Datsun  cars  and  trucks,  and  Hitachi, 
Ltd.,  produces  electronic  and  Industrial 
items. 

The  three  companies,  which  have  largest 
export  sales  in  the  United  States,  denied  the 
accusation  in  statements  from  their  home 
offices. 

The  Nissan  Motor  Company  said  that  it  "is 
undertaking  exports  of  its  products  strictly 
on  a  commercial  basis  and  its  export  prin- 
ciple has  never  been  swayed  by  any  political 
consideration. 

denials  called  false 

But  the  Anti-Defamaticm  League  said 
that,  based  on  an  investigation  dating  back 
to  1964  and  on  documentation  from  the 
manufacturers  or  their  agents,  the  compan- 
ies "have  given  in  to  the  boycott." 

Lawrence  Peirez,  chairman  of  the  league's 
national  civil  rights  committee,  charged 
that  the  three  companies  were  answering 
American  inquiries  with  "patently  false" 
statements   denying   their   participation   In 
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the  Arab  effort  to  strangle  Israel  economi- 
cally. 

''They  are  obviously  afraid  of  American 
reaction,"  he  declared. 

The  league  official  said  that  the  three  com- 
panies had  engaged  in  "misrepresentation 
and  doubletalk  for  years."  He  traced  Toyo- 
ta's compliance  with  the  l>oycott  to  1964, 
Hitachi's  to  1965,  and  Nissan's  to  1967. 

Spokesmen  for  Toyota  and  Nissan  asserted 
that  their  companies  had  declined  Israeli 
requests  for  car  shipments  because  of  a 
"shortage  of  production."  The  two  compa- 
nies have  each  exported  20,000  to  30,000  auto- 
mobiles a  year  to  the  Arab  nations  in  the 
last  15  years. 

Hitachi  also  denied  the  accusation,  but 
did  not  comment  on  it. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  privileged  some  days  ago  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation Seminar  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Vii'ginia  lawyers  were  in 
attendance,  and  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  meeting  was  a  talk  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harry  L.  Carrico,  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

Justice  Carrico  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Fairfax  County,  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  him  for  many  years  and  to 
follow  his  career.  He  served  as  a  trial 
magistrate  for  some  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  private  practice  of  law. 
Afterward,  he  was  appointed  an  associ- 
ate judge  of  our  circuit  court  for  the  16th 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia.  This  is  a 
Court  of  General  Jurisdiction  in  Virginia, 
and  his  capable  service  was  recognized  by 
his  elevation  to  Virginia's  highest  court 
some  10  to  12  years  ago.  Now,  he  is  the 
third-ranking  justice  of  that  court. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  por- 
tion of  Justice  Carrico's  speech  which 
indicates  that  a  judge  should  decide  cases 
according  to  the  law,  and  not  what  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be.  Most  of  his  talk, 
however,  relates  to  standards  of  judicial 
conduct  and  the  need  for  members  of  our 
judiciary  to  be  persons  of  impeccable  in- 
tegrity. I  benefited  from  hearing  his  re- 
marks of  this  fine  lawyer  and  outstand- 
ing jurist,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  entire  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress may  also  enjoy  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Jttstice  Carrico 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  mat- 
ter of  current  and  Important  Interest  to  oxir 
profession.  The  Virginia  Supreme  Court, 
during  its  last  session,  adopted  new  Canons 
of  Judicial  Conduct  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  take  effect  this  coming  July  1st.  This  is 
the  first  revision  of  the  Canons  In  thirty-five 
years.  It  represents  a  much  needed  reform, 
bringing  the  code  of  conduct  for  Judges  into 
modern  focus. 

The  effort  to  update  the  rules  of  Judicial 
conduct  began  in  August,  1969,  when  the 
then  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  special  committee  to  con- 
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skier  cbADges  In  the  ABA  Canona,  which  b*d 
been  formulated  under  conditions  existing  »t 
the  t\im  of  the  century.  The  committee  made 
Its  report  and,  with  minor  changes,  the  new 
ABA  Canona  were  approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Its  meetUig  this  past  summer. 

Then,  our  Chief  Justice,  acting  In  his  role 
as  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  Virginia's 
existing  canons  In  light  of  the  new  ABA 
standards  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
Council.  The  committee  nutde  its  study  and 
report,  aubmittlng  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Virginia  Canons.  Council  made  some 
changes  and  then  recommended  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  new  canons  be  adopt- 
ed. The  proposals  were  circulated  to  all  Vir- 
ginia Judges  with  the  request  that  sugges- 
tions be  made  to  the  Court.  A  number  of 
suggestions  were  received  and  considered. 
Following  this,  the  Court  made  some  minor 
changes  and  the  new  Code  was  adopted  this 
past  February  26. 

The  new  Virginia  Canons  follow  the  for- 
mat and  contain  much  of  the  language  of 
the  ABA  recommendations.  However,  we  did 
not  follow  the  ABA  proposals  In  toto.  This 
was  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ABA  standards  were  tuned  to  those 
states  which  follow  the  practice  of  electing 
Judges  by  popular  vote,  a  practice  happily 
not  followed  in  Virginia,  so  many  portions 
of  the  recommendations  were  Just  not  ap- 
plicable here.  Secondly,  it  was  found  that 
the  old  Virginia  Canons  In  some  Instances 
better  expressed  the  meaning  sought  to  be 
conveyed  and  contained  desirable  language 
which  was  left  out  of  the  ABA  recommenda- 
tions. Finally,  some  of  the  ABA  provisions 
were  found  objectionable.  For  example,  a 
hypertechnlcal  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
ABA  recommendations  would  have,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  prohibited  a  Judge  from 
receiving  the  assistance  of  a  law  clerk.  An- 
other of  the  suggested  canons  would  have 
opened  a  crack  in  the  wall  of  prohibition 
against  televising  courtroom  proceedings. 

Nonetheless,  the  real  sense  of  the  ABA 
recommendations  is  carried  forward  in  the 
Virginia  Canons,  and  our  action  in  follow- 
ing ABA'S  lead  has  brought  favorable  re- 
sponse from  that  organization.  In  a  letter 
received  by  the  Chief  Justice  this  past 
Wednesday,  John  T.  Reardon,  Chairman  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  ABA,  stated: 

"On  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Special  Committee  to  Obtain 
Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct, 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  adoption  of  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Conduct  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Virginia.  I  extend  our  appreciation 
and  congratulations  for  leadership  in  this 
vital  area  of  Judicial  reform  to  you,  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  and 
all  the  Virginia  Judiciary. 

"Virginia's  actions  put  her  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  American  Bar  Association's  na- 
tionwide effort  to  secure  a  more  up-to-date 
and  modern  ethical  code  for  Judges.  We  are 
most  pleased  to  add  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  the  growing  number  of  states 
that  have  adopted  the  Code  of  Judicial  Con- 
duct." 

I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  upon  your  time 
by  detailing  all  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Canons.  They  do,  however,  impose  some  novel 
and  specific  limitations  on  the  activities  of  a 
Judge,  and  it  is  to  some  of  these  Umltatlons 
that  I  woiild  like  to  direct  your  attention. 

Under  the  new  Canons,  a  Judge  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  are  forbidden  to  accept 
gifts  from  hUgants.  And  he  and  members 
of  his  household  are  told  they  cannot  accept 
any  gifts,  except  incident  to  a  public  testi- 
monial to  him,  or  favors,  other  than  ordinary 
social  amenities,  from  lawyers  practicing  be- 
fore him  or  from  others  whose  Interests  are 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  Judgment. 

A  Judge  is  prohibited  from  testifying  as  a 
character  witness,  from  acting  as  an  arbitra- 
tor  or   medUtor,   from   aUending   poUUcal 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


REMARKS 


April 


I  engaged  in  pro- 
not  use  OT  per- 
'  prestige  of  his 


gatherings,  from  purchaslni  tlcketa  for  poli- 
tical dinners,  and  from  pn  stldng  law  if  on 
a  full  time  basis  as  a  Judge. T 

As  Isefore.  a  Judge  is  penbltted  to  partici- 
pate in  civic  and  charitable  activities.  But 
he  may  not  serve  as  an  oAcer,  director,  or 
trustee  of  a  charitable  or  elvlc  organization 
If  it  is  likely  that  It  will  b« 
ceedings  before  him.  He  ma 

mlt  the  use  of  his  title  or  t__  , „ 

office  for  the  solicitation  of|funds,  and  he  Is 
prohibited  from  being  the  speaker  or  guest 
of  honor  at  fund  raising  events. 

The  new  Canons  greatly  restrict  the  finan- 
cial activities  of  a  Judge,  ^e  Is  told  to  re- 
frain from  financial  and  Business  deaUngs 
that  tend  to  reflect  adversay  on  his  Impar- 
tlaUty,  interfere  with  the  [proper  perform- 
ance of  his  Judicial  duties,  exploit  his  Judicial 
position,  or  involve  him  iiJ  frequent  trans- 
actions with  lawyers  or  persons  likely  to  come 
before  the  court  on  which  he  serves. 

A  Judge  Is  prohibited  from  serving  as  an 
executor,  administrator,  tnjBtee,  guardian  or 
other  fiduciary,  except  for  :he  estate,  trust, 
or  person  of  a  member  ol  his  family  and 
then  only  if  such  service  vUl  not  Interfere 
with  the  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  thi  estate,  trust,  or 
ward  will  become  involved  1  n  adversary  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  new  rules  prohibit  a  ludge  from  serv- 
ing as  an  officer,  director,  i  tanager,  adviser, 
or  employee  of  any  buslnea  i,  except  that  he 
may  act  as  an  officer,  dlre<  tor  or  non-legal 
adviser  of  a  family  business. 

The  new  Canons  provide  i  hat  a  Judge  may 
speak,  write,  lecture,  teach  and  participate 
In  other  extra-judicial  actl  itles  concerning 
the  law,  the  legal  system  a  nd  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  And  he  :  s  allowed  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  thei  e  activities  if  it 
Is  reasonable  compensation  and  does  not 
exceed  what  a  person  who  Is  not  a  Judge 
would  receive  for  the  sam<  service.  But  he 
may  not  accept  compensation  If  the  source 
of  such  payment  gives  the  lippearance  of  in- 
fluencing him  or  otherwi8<  smacks  ot  im- 
propriety. And  a  Judge  must  report  the 
date,  place,  and  nature  of  a  ly  extra-judicial 
activities  for  which  he  rec  elves  compensa- 
tion, together  with  the  na  ne  of  the  payor 
and  the  amount  received.  Si  ich  reports  must 
be  made  annually  and  flle<  In  the  office  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  <  f  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  they  become  ]  lubllc. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  the  ne  w  Canons  rather 
carefully  spell  out  what  a  Judge  may  and 
may  not  do.  If  they  are  t  mowed,  as  they 
mxist   be,   they  will    Insure  achievement   of 

the  purpose  for  which  thej  were  adopted 

an  independent  and  honors  ble  Judiciary. 

Canon  1  of  the  new  Cod  i  states  that  an 
Independent  and  honorable  Judiciary  Is  In- 
dlspensaWe  to  Justice  In  cur  society.  How 
true  that  Is!  Judges  who  ire  Independent 
and  honest  and — of  equal  I  nportance — who 
are  looked  upon  by  the  put  lie  as  Independ- 
ent and  honest,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
success  and  respectability  c  f  our  system  of 
Justice.  On  the  other  hand  Just  one  Judge 
who  is  subservient  to  an;  Interest  or  is 
corrupt  in  any  way  can  dea  ;roy  public  con- 
fidence in  the  whole  system. 

It  is  of  extreme  imporl  ance,  therefore, 
that  a  Judge  not  only  be  learned  In  the 
law  but  also  that  he  admlnl  iter  Justice  with 
a  free  and  open  hand.  As  Jo  tin  Marshall  put 
it  so  well  during  debate  In  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1819-30: 

"The  Judicial  Departmenl  comes  home  In 
Its  effects  to  every  man's  fire  ilde;  It  passes  on 
his  property,  his  reputationj  his  life,  his  all. 
Is  It  not,  to  the  last  degree,  important  that 
[the  Judge]  should  be  rendeted  perfectly  and 
completely  Independent  with  nothing  to  in- 
fluence or  control  him  but  Qod  and  his  con- 
science? ...  I  have  alwajrf  thought,  from 
my  earliest  youth  till  now  that  the  great- 
eat  scourge  an  angry  heav^  ever  inflicted 
upon  an  ungrateftil  and  sin  ling  people,  was 
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an  Ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  Judi- 
ciary." 

Being  Independent  and  bon^  means  being 
free  financially,  morally,  anc;  Intellectually 
from  every  man  and  every  Influence.  It  means 
being  courageous  In  mind  and  spirit,  never 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  decision,  never 
hesitating  to  do  what  Is  right  {no  matter  how 
unpopular  such  a  stand  migl^t  be.  It  means 
being  one's  own  man,  recogiilzlng  but  one 
duty — to  preserve  the  integriljy  of  the  law. 

But  something  more  is  reqtiired  to  Insiu* 
a  truly  Independent  Judge.  A  Judge's  deci- 
sions must  be  free  from  his  lown  emotions, 
his  own  prejudices.  As  Canozi  31  of  the  old 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  said,  "Justice 
should  not  be  moulded  by  the  individual 
Idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  ulminister  It." 
And  Judge  Burks,  In  his  opln  on  In  Harris  v. 
Harris,  72  Va.  (31  Qratt.)  13,  32  (1878),  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  let  sympathy  have 
sway  in  a  heart-rending  casii.  stated: 

"The  unhappy  condition  cf  the  appellee 
excites  my  commiseration;  bu  ;  courts  of  Jus- 
tice are  not  allowed  to  be  con  ^.rolled  in  their 
decisions  by  considerations  oC  that  charac- 
ter." 

Nor  shoxild  a  Judge's  decisions  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  personal  idea  i  of  the  law  or 
his  own  private  notions  of  Ji  stlce.  He  must 
be  guided  by  the  rule  of  Judicial  precedent, 
a  rule  which  binds  him  to  decide  cases  ac- 
cording to  what  the  law  Is  ai  d  not  what  he 
thinks  It  ought  to  be.  And,  if  he  Is  charting 
new  waters,  he  must  make  that  decision 
which  he  thinks  Is  right  beca  ise  It  is  within 
the  bounds  of  legal  logic  rsther  than  be- 
cause It  might  give  him  recognition  as  a 
Judicial  Innovator. 

Yes,  an  Independent  and  lionorable  Judi- 
ciary Is  an  Indispensable  Ingradient  of  a  stic- 
cessful  and  respected  system  o '.  Justice.  Those 
who  sit  on  our  benches  musb  be  men  who 
love  and  are  devoted  to  the  la  w  and  who  re- 
spect with  Impeccable  rigid  :ty  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  made  our  system  the  flnest 
In  history.  It  is  the  responslbU  ity  of  the  Judi- 
ciary itself  to  preserve  those  traditions  and 
to  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  |aw.  It  is  in  an 
effort  to  discharge  that  respbnsibillty  that 
we  have  adopted  the  new  Cinons  of  Judi- 
cial Conduct.  It  Is  my  sincere  tiope  that  they 
will  tend  to  inspire  a  new  pul  )Uc  respect  for 
the  Judicial  household. 


NA-nONAL    PRIORITIES    AND    CON- 
TROL OF  FEDERAL  EXP|M[)ITDRES 


HON.  TENNYSON  (iUYER 


OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


REPRES  ENTA'nVES 


Thursday.  AprU  12\  1973 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 24, 1973, 1  introduced  HJR.  2842,  a  bUl 
to  improve  and  implemeiit  procedures 
for  fiscal  controls  In  ttie  J.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purpos  fs.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  who  are  conceried  with  the 
establishment  of  national  i>riorities  and 
control  of  Federal  expend  tures  to  the 
following  statement  I  havefsubmitted  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  dp.  Budgeting, 
Management,  and  Expenditures,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  in 
conjunction  with  its  hearings  on  similar 
legislation,  Senator  Brock's  S.  40: 

This  committee  is  to  be  ommended  for 
conducting  hearings  on  bills  U.  Improve  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  fe(  leral  budget.  I 
support  S.  40  Introduced  by  Se  nator  Brock  of 
Tennessee  and  referred  to  ths  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  hai^e  introduced 
the  same  bill  in  the  House  <f  Representa- 
tives   (HJi.  2842).  The  bill  |  irovkles  for  a 
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workable  mechanism  that  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  control  Federal  spending,  prevent  a 
tax  increase  and  stop  spiraling  inflation. 

S.  40  is  an  essential  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  reforms  Congressional  procedures 
to: 

1.  Designate  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  formiilate  a  legislative  budget  to 
evaluate  the  federal  budget  in  terms  of  na- 
tional priorities; 

2.  Require  the  projection  of  all  major  ex- 
penditures over  a  5-year  period; 

3.  Require  all  major  spending  programs  to 
be  evaluated  at  least  once  every  three  years — 
zero-based  budgeting; 

4.  Require  consideration  of  pilot  testing  of 
proposed  major  federal  programs;  and 

5.  Require  federal  expenditure  programs  to 
be  appropriated  annually  by  Congress. 

The  country  is  in  a  crisis  today  because  of 
tmcontrolled  federal  spending.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  federal  spending  has  increased  over 
100  percent  from  $111  billion  in  flscal  year 
1963  to  an  estimate  of  at  least  $250  biUion 
in  flscal  year  1973.  The  question  today  Is  not 
to  spend  more,  but  how  to  achieve  quality 
from  services  funded  with  federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Today,  Congress  lacks  a  mechanism  for 
systematic  budgeting  procedures.  At  no  point 
do  the  appropriation  committees  of  either 
House  coordinate  actions  with  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  who  are  re^>onsibIe  for  rais- 
ing the  revenue  to  pay  the  bills.  Astonish- 
ingly enough,  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  In  more  than 
a  doeen  separate  bills  without  ever  flrst  de- 
ciding on  a  budget.  It  is  no  wonder  that  huge 
federal  deflcits  of  over  $71  billion  have  re- 
sulted In  the  last  flve  flscal  years. 

This  flscal  crisis  brought  about  by  uncon- 
trolled federal  spending  and  the  lack  of  any 
systematic  budgetary  procedures  affects  every 
American.  By  some  estimates,  an  average 
family's  annual  share  of  the  federal  budget 
has  risen  from  $2,000  ten  years  ago  to  $3,700 
today — an  increase  of  over  80  percent. 

S.  40  would  turn  the  tide  on  this  uncon- 
trolled federal  spending  by  giving  Congress 
a  procedure  to  determine  national  priorities 
and  ensure  that  federal  programs  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Pilot 
testing  of  major  federal  programs  makes 
sense.  Why  should  the  government  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  a  program  before  test- 
lug  the  alternative  ways  to  Implement  the 
program?  Who  would  buy  a  new  car  or  some 
other  major  item  without  flrst  trying  dif- 
ferent models  and  comparing  costs?  Major 
federal  programs  should  be  pilot  tested  for 
at  least  a  two-year  period  before  national 
implementation. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  Is  to  be 
commended  for  embarking  on  a  most  dif- 
ficult and  complex  project  of  congressiontil 
budgetary  reform.  I  believe  all  of  the  flve 
points  in  S.  40  make  sense  and  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  COWS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  meat  boycott  was  bad  news  for 
the  farmers  and  of  doubtful  value  to 
consumers  in  bringing  prices  down.  But 
there  was  at  least  one  bright  note, 
according  to  7-year-old  Janet  Lewis, 
daughter  of  one  of  my  staff  assistants — 
it  was  good  news  for  the  cows.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFfm.  11,  1»73. 
Deab  Sxnato*  Eaclxton:  I  want  to  tell  you 
why  the  meat  boycott  is  good  news  for  the 
cows.  It  is  good  news  because  the  bulls  who 
live  on  the  farm  have  to  go  to  market  to  be 
sold.  When  they  are  sold  they  are  used  for 
meat.  If  they  are  used  for  meat  they  have 
to  be  killed.  So  the  meat  boycott  U  good 
news  for  the  cows. 
Yours  truly, 

Janet  Ixwis. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  LEGIT- 
IMATE STATE  INTEREST 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAMTLAtra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
reference  to  the  abortion  issue  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  by  Robert  G.  Stewart  dealing  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

(From  the  Ripon  Forum,  AprU  1973) 

Thk  SxrpazMX  Cottbt  akb  LEcmiCATE 

Star  Intkbxst 

(By  Robert  O.  Stewart) 

When  the  government  must  make  a  deci- 
sion which  strikes  at  the  very  souls  of  the 
people — their  concepts  of  life  and  liberty — 
It  is  important  that  it  be  correct,  that  It  be 
made  well,  and  that  It  be  made  by  the  right 
body. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Roe  v. 
Wade,  as  It  pertains  to  the  right  of  a  state 
to  prohibit  abortion,  warrants  comment  on 
all  three  counts. 

The  abortion  controversy  allows  for  no 
morally  neutral  position.  Any  legal  norm 
which  orders  basic  values  is  a  collective  moral 
Judgment.  To  prohibit  abortion  is  to  make  a 
Judgment  that  fetal  life  is  more  Important 
than  the  right  of  a  woman  to  control  her 
own  bodUy  processes.  To  decide  that  abortion 
is  a  matter  of  individual  choice  is  to  decide 
that  individual  Uberty  in  our  legal  system  Is 
more  Important  than  fetal  life.  To  permit 
abMtlon  only  In  certain  circumstances  is  to 
balance  speciflc  moral  considerations. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
was  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy 
oiu:  legal  system  must  value  the  indlvldiud 
liberty  of  the  wonuui  higher  than  fetal  life. 
After  that,  the  state  can  value  fetal  life  high- 
er, except  when  the  life  or  health  of  the 
woman  Is  threatened. 

There  Is  no  consensus  that  this  Is  a  moral- 
ly correct  Judgment.  Reasonable  people  heat- 
edly differ  on  the  morality  of  abortion,  de- 
pending upon  their  view  of  the  theological, 
philosophical  and  scientific  evidence.  So  It  Is 
all  the  more  important  that  at  least  the  fljial 
decision  be  made  well  and  that  It  be  made 
by  the  right  body. 

The  majority  opinion  lu  Roe  r.  Wade  U 
almost  ludicrous.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
was  to  Interpret  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment: "No  State  shall  .  .  .  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law  .  .  ."  After  a  stormy  history  of 
debate.  Supreme  Coiu1«  have  developed  a 
substantive  meaning  for  "due  process  of 
law."  When  a  legitimate  state  interest 
coUides  with  a  fundamental  Individual  right 
preserved  by  the  Constitution,  the  state  can 
prevail  only  if  it  can  show  a  "compelling " 
need  to  assert  its  Interest  to  the  detriment 
of  the  individual  right.  A  balance  such  as 
this  seems  inherent  In  a  Constitution  which 
makes  the  state  sovereign,  but  whose  amend- 
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ments  enumerate  basic  individual  rights 
which  are  to  be  protected  from  the  sovereign. 

This  balance  requires  ascertaining  the 
fundamental  right.  Identifying  the  state  in- 
terest and  demonstrating  that  the  state  in- 
terest Is  or  is  not  sufficiently  "cony)eUlng" 
to  override  the  individual  right.  But  the 
majority  In  Roe  v.  Wade  never  even  got  off 
the  ground. 

The  Court  first  deliberated  over  whether 
laws  prohibiting  abortion  Interfere  with  a 
"fundamental"  right  of  a  woman.  Earlier 
Court  decisions  had  identified  the  right  of 
privacy  as  a  fundamental  one,  emanating 
from  other  more  explicit  rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Court  seized  on  this  right  and 
concluded  that  It  Is  "broad  enough"  to  en- 
compass a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  bear 
a  child,  even  after  the  child  Is  conceived. 

Earlier  in  the  opinion,  the  Court  had  in- 
sisted that  it  need  not  decide  whether  the 
fetus  was  a  human  being.  But  can  the  notion 
of  privacy  be  taken  seriously  In  this  context 
without  assuming  the  answer  to  that  very 
question — whether  the  fetus  is  a  human 
being  whose  life  Is  lost  as  the  direct  result 
of  a  "private "  decision  to  abort  It?  This 
question,  which  has  plagued  scholan  for 
centuries,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  abortion 
issue  for  many. 

But  few  would  seriously  maintain  that  the 
concept  of  Ulierty  in  a  free  society  does 
not  encompass  some  "fundamental"  right 
of  personal  control  of  the  internal  processes 
of  one's  body.  The  only  real  question  in  the 
abortion  area,  it  seems,  is  whether  the  state 
has  a  sufficient  interest  to  abrogate  that 
right.  Having  felt  compelled  to  engage  in  an 
unnecessary  deliberation  over  the  "funda- 
mental" right  involved,  the  Court  could  at 
least  have  attempted  to  reason  out  the  real 
question. 

The  Court,  however,  was  unable  even  to 
identify  coherently  what  Interest  the  state 
had  in  prohibiting  abortion.  First,  it  held 
that  the  fetus  is  not  a  "person"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
thus  not  entitled  by  right  to  state  protection 
of  its  life.  The  majority  could  find  no  defini- 
tion of  "person"  in  the  Cc«stltution — no  use 
of  the  word  which  on  its  face  Indicated  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated  a 
fetus — and  no  case  to  guide  it.  The  Cotn^ 
then  concluded  that  since  abortions  were  not 
so  widely  prohibited  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  they  are  now,  the  framers  of 
the  Amendment  did  not  have  the  fetus  in 
mind. 

In  effect,  the  Court  said  that  for  some  rea- 
son. In  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  locked 
into  this  nineteenth  century  view  (if  anyone 
really  believes  and  the  framers  of  the 
Amendment  did  or  did  not  hold  this  view). 
But  why  cannot  a  court  expand  the  notion  of 
perscm  ot  life  to  conform  with  changing  so- 
cial values  Just  as  It  has  expanded  other  no- 
tions such  as  privacy  itself  on  which  it  leans 
so  heavily? 

After  concludmg,  then,  that  the  state  in- 
terest cannot  be  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dividual right  of  life,  the  Court  decided  that 
a  state  cannot  adopt  one  themy  of  when  a 
fetus  becomes  a  human  being  (as  opposed  to 
a  legal  "person")  and  impose  that  theory  on 
the  citizenry  in  Justification  of  abortion 
laws.  Thus,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
state  Interest  cannot  be  protection  of  hu- 
man life  as  an  abstract  either. 

What  then  Is  the  state  Interest?  The  Court 
appears  to  have  found  a  legitimate  state  In- 
terest In  the  protection  of  "potential"  life. 

Therefore,  having  found  such  a  legitimate 
Interest,  tlie  Coiut  proceeded  not  to  demon- 
state  whether  the  Interest  was  "compelUng" 
enough  to  Justify  Infringing  individual  liber- 
ty, but  merely  to  cavalierly  state  that  It  was, 
but  only  after  six  monthly  of  pregnancy, 
when  the  fetus  is  "viable."  Wliy?  Because  at 
that  time  the  fetus  is  capable  of  sustaining 
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"meaningful  life"  outside  the  womb.  That, 
however,  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a 
definition  of  "viable." 

But  having  boxed  Itself  Into  a  vague  notion 
of  potentiality  of  life,  the  Court  could  do  no 
better,  for  potentiality  covers  a  spectrum 
uf  time  at  least  from  conception,  and  any 
stopping  place  In  that  ^ectr\un  can  only 
be  arbitrary. 

What  Is  also  troublesome  Is  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  other  possible  legitimate  state 
interests.  What  of  second  order  effects  such 
as  how  the  existence  of  an  absolute  right  to 
abort  a  fetus,  even  In  the  first  six  months  of 
pregnancy,  might  change  the  very  value  so- 
ciety places  on  human  life  itself?  Is  this  not 
a  legitimate  concern?  Or  is  it  Just  "not  com- 
pelling?" Many  feel  that  this  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem,  and  the  Court  simply 
ignored  it. 

Doubtless,  the  opinion  had  to  be  written  to 
command  a  Court  majority.  Nonetheless,  no 
issue  which  causes  such  moral  institutional 
and  political  soul-searching  should  receive 
such  shoddy  resolution. 

We  cannot  even  take  comfort  in  knowing 
that  at  least  the  Court  was  the  proper  In- 
stitution to  make  the  decision,  however  badly 
it  went  about  It.  This  question  has  no  clear 
answer,  theoretically  or  politically. 

In  a  democratic  society,  one  in  which  peo- 
ple govern  themselves,  there  are  certain 
ideals,  such  as  life  and  liberty,  which  are 
much  too  fundamental  to  be  defined  by  in- 
terpreting old  words  In  a  Constitution;  they 
must  be  defined  or  ordered  by  the  people 
themselves  or  by  their  accountable  represent- 
atives. Justice  Byron  White,  in  dissent,  put 
It  this  way:  "...  I  find  no  constitutional 
warrant  for  imposing  such  an  order  of  prior- 
ities on  the  people  and  legislatures  of  the 
states.  In  a  sensitive  area,  such  as  this,  in- 
volving as  it  does  Issues  over  which  reason- 
able men  may  easily  and  heatedly  differ,  I 
cannot  accept  the  Court's  exercise  of  its  clear 
power  of  choice  by  interposing  a  constitu- 
tional barrier  to  state  efforts  to  protect  hu- 
man life  and  by  investing  mothers  and  doc- 
tors with  the  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  exterminate  it.  This  issue,  for  the  most 
part,  should  be  left  with  the  people  and  to 
the  political  processes  the  people  have  de- 
vised to  govern  their  affairs."  (41  U.SX.W. 
4246) 

As  appealing  as  this  concept  Is,  it  Is  not 
without  its  theoretical  retort.  Our  democratic 
system  has  also  built  into  it  a  check  on  the 
kind  of  tyranny  which  even  a  society  which 
governs  itself  can  impose — that  of  the  major- 
ity on  the  minority.  This  check  is  a  system 
of  courts  which  acts  to  preserve  all  individ- 
ual rights,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
infringement.  One  might  argue  from  this 
that  the  more  fundamental  the  values  or 
rights  at  issue,  the  better  it  is  that  an  ob- 
jective court,  not  the  people  themselves,  de- 
cide the  Issue,  particularly  given  the  practical 
reaUtles  of  the  legislative  process. 

An  argument  can  also  be  made  that  major- 
ity rule  itself  evolved  from  a  possibly  out- 
dated conception  of  man  which  denies  any 
absolute  order  to  values  and  therefore  looks 
only  to  a  nose  count  of  individual  arbitrary 
Iseliefs  for  collective  decision  making.  If,  in- 
stead, men  have  fixed,  shared  values,  estab- 
lished and  ordered  by  a  Ood  or  another  abso- 
lute, there  may  be  no  pressing  need  to  make 
every  basic  value  Judgment  by  majority  rule, 
even  within  our  system.  Any  deliberative 
body  can  merely  reason  out  the  right  answer. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  accountable.  New  members 
are  appointed  by  an  elected  President  and 
confirmed  by  elected  senators.  Members  are 
impeachable,  and  the  Constitution  they  In- 
terpret is  amendable.  We  tend  not  to  think 
of  these  processes  as  tools  of  accountability. 

If  theory  offers  no  clear  answer  as  to  how 
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Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRE  JNGHUYSEN 

OF  HEW   JESSl  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  SSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  j  2,  1973 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEl  r.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  r<  al  relief  that  I 
read  in  yesterday's  Washl  igton  Post  that 
the  Government  of  Bmgladesh  has 
asked  the  United  Nation  j  for  a  neutral 
ship  to  repatriate  20,000  Pakistani  pris- 
oners captured  during  t  le  Indo-Pakis- 
t{ui  war  at  the  end  of  19^1. 

This  report  follows  up 
Gandhi,  the  Indian  Prinje  Minister,  re- 
cently sent  a  special  envpy  to  Dacca  to 
see  what  might  be  donei  about  the  re- 
patriation of  some  93,1)00  Pakistanis 
captured  during  the  hostilities.  If  the 
latest  account  Is  accurate,  Pakistan,  In 
an  understanding  with  Bluigladesh,  is  to 
return  some  15,000  Benj  alis,  "provided 
adequate  transport  arr  ingements  are 
made." 

This  development  indioates  a  break  In 
the  prolonged  stalemate  which  has  led 
to  the  prolonged  incarceration  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Palcistanl  prisoners.  This 
deadlock,  quite  understandably,  has 
heightened  feelings  of  frustration  and 
Indignation  in  Pakistan.  pThe  Pakistanis 
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have  pointed  to  the  "solemn  assurance" 
by  General  Manekshaw,  commander  in 
chief  of  Indian  forces  in  December  1971, 
that  "personnel  who  surrender  shall  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect." 

India's  position  since  oonclusion  of 
hostilities  has  been  that  aie  could  not 
release  Pakistani  prisonerslmprisoned  in 
India  without  the  consent  of  the  new 
Government  of  Bangladesh — consent 
which  only  now  seems  to  be  forthcoming. 
Feelings  in  Pakistan  l  have  been 
heightened  by  reports  of  killing  of 
POW's  in  Indian  prison  camps — in 
March  and  October  1972-1-and  by  the 
fact  that  some  6,000  women  and  chil- 
dren are  among  those  detuned 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  apparent 
breakthrough  could  be  of  \  tmost  signif- 
icance. Stability  on  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent Is  certainly  to  be  desi  red,  but  there 
is  little  posslbiUty  that  ^ere  can 
stability  imtil  a 
attained.  The  detention 
tanl  prisoners  has  been  a 
block  in  the  quest  for  such 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  i  ipeaker,  after 
a  lifetime  of  work,  the  reti  -ed  American 
soon  learns  that  his  goldm  years  are 
anything  but  golden.  His  income  drops 
while  prices  keep  climbing)  in  the  other 
direction.  These  soon  becotne  the  years 
of  despair  and  disappointment. 

The  voracious  appetite  of  inflation 
gobbles  away  at  savings  and  pensions. 
Food  prices,  rents,  propeijty  and  sales 
taxes  and  the  even  increasing  burden  of 
medical  care  costs  zoom  put  of  sight. 
About  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the 
elderly  have  must  go  for  dai^-to-day  sur- 
vival. Disappointment  rather  than  re- 
lief clouds  the  present  and  decreased 
services  rather  than  additional  assist- 
ance lurks  in  the  future.      [ 

This  Is  the  mightiest  aid  wealthiest 
Nation  ever  to  occupy  th^  globe.  The 
knowledge  and  power  of  p»st  empires  is 
little  compared  to  ours.  "There  is  no  jus- 
tifiable reason  why  millions  of  our  elderly 
citizens  must  live  In  or  near  poverty.  Yet, 
that  is  just  what  is  happening.  It  has 
been  reported  that  70  percent  of  all 
single  men  over  age  65  hav<  i  incomes  less 
than  $2,600  a  year.  Couples  are  only 
slightly  better  off,  with  nearly  1  In  4 
having  annual  incomes  l>elow  $3,000 
This  means  at  least  5  millloi  i  older  Amer- 
icans are  attempting  to  sub  >ist  below  the 
poverty  level. 

What  are  our  nationiil  priorities? 
Surely  a  nation  that  has  so  much  money 
to  spend  in  the  instruments  of  death  and 
destruction  can  set  aside  t  fraction  of 
that  sum  for  the  bettermeni  of  its  elderly 
citizens.  Medicare  coverage  could  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  out-of- lospital  pre- 
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scriptlon  drugs  for  the  price  of  one  air- 
craft carrier.  A  comprehensive  man- 
power program  for  older  workers  could 
be  established  for  the  cost  of  a  single 
submarine. 

Poverty  is  not  a  transitional  problem 
for  the  elderly.  Unfortunately  the  In- 
equities of  the  social  security  law  pre- 
sent obstructions  to  the  solution  of  the 
No.  1  problem  of  today's  aged  popu- 
lation: Low  income.  If  we  do  not  enact 
a  bold,  comprehensive  and  truly  mean- 
ingful social  security  bill,  many  of  our 
aged  citizens  may  not  have  any  alter- 
native but  to  go  on  welfare,  dealing  a 
crippling  blow  to  their  pride  and  to  the 
financial  solvency  of  many  of  our  cities 
and  States. 

I  am  proposing  today  a  35-percent  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits  for  the  elderly, 
survivors  and  the  disabled,  with  a  $150 
minimum  for  individuals  and  $300 
monthly  for  couples.  This,  coupled  with 
the  cost-of-living  Increase  voted  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  may  not  put  elderly 
Americans  In  the  lap  of  luxiur  but  it  will 
help  improve  their  living  standards  to 
a  more  decent  level.  The  age  of  eligibility 
would  be  lowered  to  60  for  men  and  wom- 
en alike. 

Features  of  this  bill  Include : 

First.  Payment  of  benefits  to  married 
couples  will  be  on  their  combined  earn- 
iiigs  record,  thus  ending  discrimination 
against  the  working  wife; 

Second.  Extension  of  social  security 
coverage,  including  medicare,  to  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  employees,  at  their 
option,  Including  postal  workers; 

Third.  Removal  of  the  limitation  on 
outside  earnings;  social  security  is  in- 
surance which  the  worker  paid  for,  and 
he  should  not  be  denied  the  benefits  be- 
cause he  has  provided  for  other  income 
in  his  old  age; 

Fourth.  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  medicare  coverage. 

The  administration  wants  the  elderly 
to  pay  an  additional  $1.9  million  in  their 
medicare  costs  In  an  effort  to  establish  a 
cost-awareness  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
cal care  consumer.  This  is  absurd.  Cost- 
consciousness  Is  not  a  trait  we  need  to 
teach  our  older  citizens.  It  is  a  trait  we 
should  learn  from  them.  Yet,  the  admin- 
istration Is  telling  people  who  must  coimt 
out  pennies  for  a  newspaper  or  nickels 
for  a  quart  of  milk  that  they  must  hold 
the  line  on  costs.  I  wish  the  President 
would  show  such  cost-consciousness  for 
the  multi-billion-dollar  cost  ovemms  in 
the  Pentagon. 

My  bill  would  not  increase  the  burden 
on  medicare  recipients  as  the  President 
proposes,  but  reduce  it  by: 

First.  Eliminating  the  co-insurance 
payment  requii-ement  for  supplemental 
part  B  coverage  for  persons  with  a  gross 
annual  income  below  $4,800; 

Second.  Providing  home-care  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  supplemental  coverage; 

Third.  Reducing  to  60  the  age  of  en- 
titlement to  medicare  benefits; 

Fourth.  Offering  free  annual  physical 
examinations  for  the  elderly; 

Fifth.  Eliminating  the  100-day  limit  on 
post-hospital  extended  care  services; 
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Sixth.  Extending  coverage  to  all  dis- 
abled perscHis,  regardless  of  age. 

On  the  average,  an  elderly  person  pays 
$791  a  year  for  medical  bills,  and  the 
price  keeps  going  up.  Hospital  and  doctor 
costs  are  rising  rapidly,  well  ahead  of 
the  overall  cost  of  living. 

My  bill  provides  optional  free  annual 
physical  examinations  for  the  elderly  in 
order  to  encourage  preventive  care 
rather  than  rely  on  crisis  treatment.  Not 
(Mily  will  this  measure  contribute  to  a 
healthier  population  but  it  also  will  save 
more  money  in  the  long  rim  than  would 
the  administration's  short-sighted  meth- 
od of  creating  a  cost-consciousness  by 
raising  the  price  of  coverage. 

Not  only  should  we  promote  inhos- 
pital  and  posthospital  care  for  the  aged, 
but  we  must  also  resolve  to  ease  the 
financial  burdens  of  necessary  prescrip- 
tion costs.  The  elderly  spend  about  three 
times  more  per  capita  on  prescription 
drugs  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  In 
1970,  that  came  to  $50.94,  compared  to 
$16^  for  persons  tmder  65. 

•'The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
extend  medicare  coverage  to  include  out- 
of-hospltal  drugs.  This  is  something  I 
have  long  advocated  and  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  the  President's  own  task 
force  on  aging,  the  1971  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  and  the  E)epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  task 
force  on  prescription  drugs. 

This  specific  proposal,  I  believe,  will 
have  a  significant  side  benefit.  Many 
times  the  elderly  must  be  admitted  to 
hospitals  in  order  to  qualify  for  medi- 
care coverage  of  drug  purchases  that 
could  otherwise  be  prescribed  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  This  proposal  will  not  only 
eliminate  this  unfortunate  use  of  much 
needed  hospital  space,  but  will  avoid  the 
potentially  tragic  psychological  impact 
that  a  hospital  stay  can  have  on  older 
people.  This  is  a  price  that  the  elderly 
should  no  longer  be  expected  to  pay. 

Every  part  of  this  bill  affords  effective, 
tangible  and  solvent  ways  of  correcting 
the  question  It  deals  with.  We  all  face  a 
common  aging  problem.  We  must  pro\ide 
and  plan  for  a  retirement  period  of  in- 
determinate length  and  uncertain  needs. 
In  50  years,  15  percent  of  all  Americans 
will  be  over  65,  a  thiid  of  these,  15  mil- 
lion, will  be  over  75.  My  bill  will  help 
eliminate  many  of  the  spirallng  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  our  country's 
aged.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  so- 
cial security  is  not  charity,  but  insur- 
ance bought  and  paid  for  by  American 
workers. 
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Republican  Club  headed  by  Martin  F. 
Gannon: 

A  RcsoLonoir 

For  too  long  now,  we,  the  subscribers  to 
the  Motion  Picture  industry  and  the  media 
of  Television  have  faUen  heir  to  attacks  upon 
those  things  we  believe  In,  i.e.:  our  concept 
of  government,  our  military,  o\ir  political  way 
of  life,  by  Individuals  who  have  attained 
their  status  because  we  have  paid  for  the 
tickets  and  have  purchased  the  prodiKts  tbey 
promote. 

In  turn,  they  have  exploited  their  new- 
found positions  to  flaunt  their  attacks.  More 
recently,  tbey  have  attempted  to  defame  our 
Vietnam  P.O.W.'s  as  "liars  and  klUers".  I  be- 
lieve such  action  should  not  be  Ignored.  These 
people  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  en- 
Joying  what  so  many  have  sacrificed  for: 
their  riches,  status,  and  an  opportunity  of 
vocal  expression  on  such  wide  media,  without 
liability. 

Outstanding  among  these  people,  is  Jane 
Fonda. 

We  propose  the  foUowing<resoIutlon: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that : 

"1.  Whereas  Jane  Fonda,  has  besmirched 
the  good  names  of  our  returning  prisoners  of 
war,  and,  whereas,  the  same  Jane  Fonda  baa 
belittled  the  institution  of  this  great  country, 
from  which  she  has  received  opportunity  and 
financial  support  and,  whereas.  If  the  same 
action  by  Miss  Fonda  had  taken  place  in  any 
one  of  the  countries  for  which  she  has  dis- 
played such  great  fondness,  she  would  have 
received  prompt  Interrmient.  Now,  therefore, 
be  It  resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Massapeqtia  Park  Republican  Club,  exercise 
the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  free  action 
and  agree  to  show  our  outrage  by  boycotting 
aU  media  showing  Jane  Fonda." 

We  will  correspond  with  all  organizations 
who  wish  to  Join  us  in  this  effort. 


JANE    FONDA   BOYCOTT 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  believe  Is  most  noteworthy. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Massapequa  Park 
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A  BILL  FOR  RELIEF  OP 
MONROE  A.  LUCAS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Monroe  A.  Lucas,  an  employee  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Illi- 
nois, who  is  faced  with  financial  liability 
for  loss  incurred  in  a  rural  housing  loan 
due  to  a  fire  on  April  15, 1970. 

My  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  as  H.R.  14347.  It  was  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiy  and  received  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  is  identical 
and  would  relieve  Mr.  Lucas  of  the  fi- 
nancial liability  for  the  balance  of  a 
home  loan  under  his  jurisdiction  which 
burned  at  the  time  when  he  was  county 
supenisor  of  the  Efllrgham  County,  111., 
Fanners  Home  Administration. 

On  February  3,  1970,  Mr.  Lucas,  then 
county  supervisor  in  the  Effingham 
County,  111.,  Office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration — FHA — received  a  10- 
day  cancellation  notice  fr<Mn  borrower 
Lewis'  Insurance  company.  When  Mr. 
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Lucas  visited  the  Lewis  home  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  Mrs.  Lewis  told  him  the  insurance 
premium  had  been  paid.  Mr.  Lucas  did 
not  ask  her  for  evidence  of  payment  nor 
contact  a  representative  of  the  insurance 
company  to  confirm  her  statement. 
When  Mr.  Lucas  visited  the  property  on 
April  17,  1970,  2  days  after  the  house 
had  burned,  Mr.  Lewis  told  him  he  had 
not,  in  fact,  paid  the  insurance  premium 
in  February  and  that  the  p>olicy  had  been 
canceled. 

In  accordance  with  6  U.S.C.  14  Mr. 
Lucas,  as  county  supervisor,  was  cov- 
ered by  a  faithful  performance  bond. 
The  term  "faithful  performance  of  du- 
ties" Is  defined  in  the  bond  to  include 
"all  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  such  individuals  by  law  or  by  reg- 
ulation issued  piu-suant  to  law."  The 
borrower  has  no  assets  from  which  col- 
lection could  be  effected.  Since  he  failed 
to  discharge  his  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  borrower's  house  was  insured, 
Mr.  Lucas  has  been  notified  of  his  con- 
tingent Uability  for  the  loss.  The  re- 
maining security  for  the  debt  consists  of 
two  lots  valued  at  $500.  Sale  of  the  real 
estate  has  been  deferred  pending  ef- 
forts to  recoup  as  much  of  the  loss  as 
possible  through  leasing.  After  disposi- 
tion of  the  lots  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  account,  Mr.  Lucas  would 
be  liable  for  the  impaid  balance  in  the 
account.  Principal  and  interest  as  of 
April  28,  1972,  total  $5,590.37. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  that  since  the  bor- 
rower had  made  regular  payments  on 
his  loan,  he  believed  the  borrower's  wife 
when  she  stated  the  premium  had  been 
paid. 

Legislation  has  been  approved  in  the 
93d  Congress  which  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity for  bonds  for  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duties. 

Also,  Public  Law  92-310.  approved 
June  6,  1972,  contains  a  provision  which 
repeals  title  6,  U.S.C.  14  suid  provides  in- 
stead that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
assiune  the  risks  of  its  fidelity  Josses. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Lucas  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  determine  that  the  insurance 
premium  had  been  paid.  Since  legisla- 
tion has  since  been  enacted  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  eliminating  the  ne- 
cessity of  faithful  performa.'ice  of  duties 
bonds.  I  urge  the  early  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  and  hopefully 
the  early  disposition  of  any  financial  ob- 
ligation held  by  Mr.  Lucas  because  of  no 
fault  of  his  own. 
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CONTINUE  LEGAL  SERVICES? 
BY  ALL  MEANS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    aHODE    ISLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  11  evening  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick  offers  a  well-reasoned  statement  on 
the    necessity    of    continuing    a    fully- 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANt)ERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfeENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  ,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  for  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  and  seven  new  cosponsors,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  directing  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  or  Budget  Con- 
trol to  report  comprehensive  budgetary 
control  legislation  by  Jime  1,  1973,  which 
shall  include  procedures  lor  the  opera- 
tion of  an  enforceable  spending  ceiling 
begiiming  in  fiscal  1974,  ai  id  for  limiting 
the  impoundment  authorit  y  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  brings  to  45  the  total  nimiber 
of  House  cosponsors  on  tpis  legislation 
which  we  originally  introc  uced  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week. 

At  this  time,  numerous  impoimdment 
control  bills  are  pending  be  fore  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  of  uhich  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  am  proud  o  t  the  fact  that 
two  other  members  of  oir  committee, 
Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Muriht  of  Illinois, 
are  also  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  In 
addition,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes),  who  is  a  riember  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  oB^.  Budget  Con- 
trol, the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  I  again  wis  ti  to  commend 
the  joint  committee  on  n  oving  to  final 
adoption  of  its  recomme  idatlons.  Our 
resolution  would  simply  i[ive  them  the 
additional  authority  to  tiim  those  rec- 
ommendations into  legislfitive  form  and 
the  added  responsibility  ol  including  im- 
poundment control  procedures.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  re- 
port this  conciu*rent  resolution  either  as 
a  substitute  for  any  antitimpoundment 
bill  or  in  lieu  of  such  a  bill , 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  list  i  )f  new  cospon- 
sors as  well  as  an  article  f  rom  the  Tues- 
day, April  3  New  York  Tmes  reporting 
on  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  o^  Budget  Con- 
trol: 

New  Cosponso^ 

Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Madigan  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Mr.  Ech.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
and  Mr.  Bell. 

Congress  Panel  Drafts  Reforms   To  Curb 

Spending 

(By  James  M.  Naurfhton) 

Wasrington.  AprU  9 — Lea(  lers  of  a  special 

Senate    and    House    study    qommlttee    have 
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reached  tentative  agreement  on  major  re- 
forms In  the  Congressional  budget  process. 

The  proposals,  if  enacted,  would  enable 
Congress  to  set  an  annual  spending  limit, 
allocate  maximum  budget  outlays  to  both 
appropriations  and  legislative  committees, 
and  impose  a  Federal  Income  tax  surcharge 
in  the  event  that  spending  went  over  the 
annual  celling. 

In  addition,  the  recommendations  would 
provide  for  a  new  Congressional  budget  staff, 
rivaling  the  White  House  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  In  expertise,  to  guide  Con- 
gress In  setting  spending  priorities. 

The  proposals,  in  a  50-page  confidential 
draft  report  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control,  go  to  the  heart  of  the  bitter 
clash  between  the  President  and  Congress 
over  control  of  Federal  spending. 
"principles  in  spending 

Mr.  Nixon,  charging  that  Congress  does  not 
have  adequate  procedures  to  exercise  spend- 
ing restraint,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
Impound— or.  refuse  to  spend — more  than 
(8-bllllon  for  programs  set  up  by  Congress. 

The  32-member  Joint  committee  agreed  on 
Feb.  7  to  a  set  of  "principles"  for  reform  of 
the  budget  process  aimed  at  registering  Con- 
gressional autonomy  over  spending.  But  the 
committee,  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  consensus  on  the  specific  way  to 
implement  the  principles,  had  pleaded  for  a 
delay  untu  the  end  of  the  year  in  submitting 
its  detailed  plan. 

Thus  it  came  as  a  surprise  when  the  co- 
chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tee worked  out  the  following  key  reforms 
that  are  contained  in  the  draft  proposal : 

Establishment  of  a  21-member  House  com- 
mittee on  the  budget  and  a  15-member  Senate 
committee  on  the  budget.  Each  would  have 
authority  to  recommend  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  of  Congress  an  over-all  spending 
limit,  the  amounts  that  should  be  allocated 
for  each  budget  purpose  and  the  appropriate 
levels  of  tax  revenue  and  public  debt. 

The  two  committees  would  also  reassess  the 
spending  situation  and  make  other  recom- 
mendations— for  a  higher  celling  or,  alterna- 
tively, for  either  cuts  in  spending  programs 
or  new  taxes — at  the  end  of  the  Congressional 
year. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  staff  to  serve  both  com- 
mittees by  providing  nonpartisan,  profession- 
al advice  on  likely  Federal  revenues  and  ap- 
propriate spending  priorities.  The  staff, 
modeled  after  the  Office  of  Legislative  Anal- 
ysis in  the  California  General  Assembly, 
would  be.  In  effect,  the  Capitol  Hill  equivalent 
of  the  White  House  budget  staff. 

Strict  rules  to  guarantee  that,  once  a 
spending  celling  had  been  agreed  upon,  it 
would  be  followed  by  both  committees  of 
Congress  and  individual  members. 

"RULE    OF    CONSISTENCY" 

The  report  stipulates  that  If  the  spending 
limit  finally  set  by  Congress  would  lead  to  a 
budget  deficit  "a  surcharge  would  be  Imposed 
to  bring  In  sufficient  revenues  in  the  next 
calendar  year  to  eliminate  that  deficit."  The 
income  tax  surcharge  would  apply  both  to 
corporate  and  individual  incomes. 

Furthermore,  to  prevent  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives from  amending  spending  bills 
and  thus  breaching  the  limit,  the  report  calls 
for  a  "rule  of  consistency."  Under  the  rule,  a 
member  would  be  required  to  propose  a  cut 
In  spending  in  other  areas,  or  an  Increase  in 
taxes  or  the  debt  limit,  if  the  amendment 
would  Increase  spending. 

The  recommendations  were  developed  by 
the  Joint  committee's  six  senior  members. 
They  are  the  co-chairmen.  Representatives 
Jamie  L.  Whltten.  Democrat  of  Mississippi, 
and  Al  Ullman,  Democrat  of  Oregon;  plus  the 
vice  chairmen.  Senators  John  L.  McCIellan, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas;  RusseU  B.  Long. 
Democrat  of  Louisiana,  and  Roman  L. 
Hruska,  Republican  of  Nebraska,  and  Rep- 
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resentatlve  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Republi- 
can of  Pennsylvania. 

The  six  Congressmen  will  meet  tomorrow 
to  give  their  final  approval  to  the  draft  and 
then  submit  it  to  the  full  Joint  panel. 

Mr.  Whltten  said  that  the  agreement  ap- 
peared to  have  been  reached  because  "things 
are  falling  into  place."  He  said  that  approval 
of  the  report  would  show  "everyone  that  we 
mean  business." 

Mr.  Whltten  said  that  he  thought  It  was 
likely  that  the  final  report  would  be  approved 
and  published  before  Congress  recesses  for 
the  Easter  holiday.  After  the  recess,  he  added. 
Congress  would  probably  begin  action  on  leg- 
islation  to  put   the  reforms  into  effect. 

They  are  likely  to  meet  with  at  least  acqul- 
esence  of  the  White  House  as  well,  since  the 
reforms  would  answer  the  President's  com- 
plaint that  Congress  must  update  its  budget 
system  before  asserting  budget  control. 

Representative  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  Joined  today  with  35  other  House 
members  in  urging  that  the  Joint  budget 
committee  be  given  authority  to  turn  the  re- 
form recommendations  into  bill  form. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  recommenda- 
tion was  the  proposal  to  give  the  new  budget 
committee  Jurisdiction  over  both  appropria- 
tions committees  and  legislative  committees 
of  Congress. 

Although  in  theory  the  budget  outlays  are 
set  by  measures  approved  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees,  in  fact, 
other  committees  that  are  empowered  to 
draft  new  laws  can  determine  outlays 
through  what  is  caUed  "back  door"  spending. 

A  bill  setting  up,  for  instance,  a  pollution 
control  program  can  establish  annual  author. 
Ization  levels  that  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees are  required,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  follow. 

As  the  draft  report  noted,  over  the  last 
five  years  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tion Committees  had  reduced  White  House 
spending  requests  by  $30-billion  but.  during 
the  same  period,  other  legislative  commit- 
tees approved  bills  that  contained  budget 
authority  exceeding  the  spending  level  by 
the  same  amount,  930-billlon. 

At  present.  Congress  acts  on  each  spend- 
ing bill  as  a  separate  entity,  without  much 
consideration  for  the  effect  the  bill  will  have 
on  over-all  outlays. 

Pressures  have  been  building  In  Congress 
for  adoption  of  some  remedy  to  this  situa- 
tion. In  hearings  today  before  a  svjbcommlt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  Operations  Committee, 
members  of  Congress  and  some  budget  ex- 
perts underscored  the  urgent  need  for 
reform. 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  In  Chicago,  testi- 
fied that,  "in  the  midst  of  current  Infiatlon- 
ary  forces  and  the  area  of  Congressional 
spending  authority,  the  political  environ- 
ment Is  ripe  for  action." 

The  same  point  was  made  by  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  Democrat  of  Minnesota, 
who  told  the  subcommittee  that  he  was  often 
regarded  as  a  "bleeding  heart."  but  that  he 
was  concerned  that  Congress  might  merely 
set  a  spending  ceiling  without  establishing 
the  system  to  enforce  It. 

Without  strong  reforms.  Mr.  Humphrey 
said,  "we're  Just  blowing  smoke.  We're  kid- 
ding ourselves  and  we're  kidding  the  public." 

Charles  Schultze  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  who  was  a  budget  di- 
rector in  the  Johnson  Administration,  testi- 
fied that  "It  will  do  Congress  more  harm 
than  good,  and  perhaps  do  the  country  more 
harm  than  good,  if  Congress  merely  estab- 
lishes a  spending  ceiling." 

Unless  the  limitation  Is  accompanied  by 
workable  reform  mechanisms,  he  said.  "Con- 
gress would  merely  give  the  President  a  di- 
rective to  Impound." 
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EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
remedy  a  problem  recently  created  by 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  with  respect 
to  the  Nation's  many  Federal  health  care 
assistance  programs. 

The  problem  is  precisely  this:  Several 
health  programs,  proven  worthwhile  in 
their  implementation,  have  been  noti- 
fied of  fund  cutoffs  beginning  with  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  And  yet,  according 
to  the  budget,  special  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  health  will  not  be  available  for 
these  programs  until  July  1,  1975,  and 
then  only  if  the  Congress  can  act  in 
time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
way  of  going  about  the  business  of  in- 
suring our  Nation's  physical  health  and 
well-being.  These  programs  should  be 
given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
with  others  for  the  revenue  sharing  dol- 
lar. If  we  terminate  them  at  this  time, 
they  cannot  possibly  continue  to  exist 
for  the  extra  year  before  revenue  shar- 
ing becomes  available  for  health 
programs. 

The  result  would  be  a  breakdown  in 
the  advances  our  country  has  made  in 
the  field  of  health  over  the  last  decade. 
Expert  staff  personnel  would  be  scattered 
and  the  advantages  of  the  experience 
gained  within  the  last  few  years  would 
be  lost  forever. 

Such  programs  are  asked  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  plead  for  their  assistance  until 
the  money  becomes  available  from  other 
sources.  How  realistic  is  this  request? 
Can  we  reasonably  ex(>ect  State  and  local 
governments,  where  taxes  have  been 
increasing  rapidly  to  take  up  new  and 
costly  economic  burdens?  I  think  not. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which 
reviewed  many  of  these  programs  in 
three  of  the  last  four  Congresses,  and  I 
believe  that  the  committee  has  done  a  re- 
sponsible job  of  overseeing  the  authori- 
zations for  these  programs. 

I  support  the  idea  of  shifting  programs 
to  local  governments.  However,  we  will 
not  be  returning  power  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments by  handing  over  programs  they 
cannot  yet  afford.  My  bill  would  provide 
a  solution  to  this  shortcoming,  I  feel,  by 
giving  the  programs  in  question  an  addi- 
tional year  to  carry  on  their  activities. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  these  programs 
will  use  the  added  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  day  that  locaj  governments 
bolstered  by  the  assistance  of  health  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter afford  to  continue  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  asking  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  bring  this  matter  quicklj' 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  so  that  we 
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might  provide  these  programs  and  their 
clients  with  assurances,  of  the  continu- 
ing support  of  the  Congress. 
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PHILLIPS  DEFEProS  OEO 
DISMANTLING 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  re- 
cently carried  an  interview  with  Acting 
OEO  Director  Howard  Phillips. 

I  personally  found  this  interview  to  be 
most  interesting.  I  Insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  so  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  will  have  the  opporttmlty  to 
see  it: 

Phu-lips  Defends  OEO  Dismantling 
(By  Lee  StUlwell) 
Washington. — Howard  Phillips,  the  man 
In  charge  of  dismantling  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO),  sees  his  role  as 
helping  President  Nixon  reshape  the  nation's 
domestic  policies. 

PblUlpe,  married  and  the  father  of  three 
children,  says  the  public  controversy  sur- 
rounding him  these  days  doesn't  affect  him 
or  his  goal  of  closing  OEO's  doors  at  the  end 
of  June. 

"It  honestly  doesn't  bother  me  ...  to  me, 
the  reality  of  things  Is  more  important  than 
the  appearance  of  things.  In  five  years  most 
of  the  accounts  of  what  happened  will  be 
forgotten  but  the  reality  of  what  happens 
will  speak  for  itself." 

Phillips  first  worked  for  Nixon  as  his 
Massachusetts  youth  chairman  during  the 
1960  campaign  while  still  a  Harvard  student. 
He  believes  the  "Domestic  NUon  doctrine"  is 
of  revolutionary  proportions. 

"More  generally  known  as  the  new  federal- 
Ism,  this  doctrine  will  in  my  view  prove  even 
more  consequential  In  the  history  of  human 
liberty  than  his  achievements  in  foreign 
policy,"  Phillips  said. 

This  belief  has  given  Phillips  the  determi- 
nation to  achieve  the  deadline  of  dismantling 
OEO  by  June  30,  sending  programs  the  Nixon 
administration  believes  are  workable  to  other 
agencies  while  killing  those  it  feels  are  not. 

A  tall,  intense  man  of  32  who  wears  con- 
servative suits  and  keeps  his  hair  neatly 
trimmed,  Phillips  says:  "I  really  am  con- 
vinced that  what  I  am  doing  Is  the  right 
thing." 

He  sees  the  elimination  of  OEO  and  tta 
policies  as  a  way  of  reversing  the  power  flow, 
giving  it  back  to  the  people  whUe  taking  It 
away  from  what  he  calls  "bureaucrats." 

"People  have  a  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves," he  says.  "Why  should  a  bureaucrat 
have  the  right  to  make  your  mistakes  for 
you  .  .  .?  You  should  be  able  to  make  your 
own  mistakes  or  your  own  successes.  It's  a 
mistake  to  think  all  the  talent  In  this  coun- 
try Uvea  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  Blver. 
"If  you  are  going  to  get  good  people  in 
local  government,  you  have  to  give  them 
the  authority  to  make  decisions  of  greater 
Elgnlflcance  than  what  color  do  you  paint 
the  fire  truck." 

Phillips  said  the  transfer  of  OEO  programs 
to  other  agencies  should  provide  better  ef- 
ficiency and  more  self-determination  for 
communities: 

"What  we  are  doing  is  not  a  negative 
thing  ...  It  is  a  poaltive  thing.  We're  not 
ending  the  federal  government's  federal  pov- 
erty program  .  .  .  we're  giving  it  new  life  by 
gtving  It  a  chance  to  be  eSectlve." 
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PhUUps  defends  one  of 
versial  aspects  of  the  plan 
one-third   federal   funding 
907   community   action   agencies   this  fiscal 
year. 

"We're  not  in  a  position  Ijo  say  which  otwn- 
munity  action  agencies  ar4  good  and  which 
are  bad,  we  are  saying  local  people  have  to 
make  that  decision,"  Philips  said,  pointing 
out  that  local  govemmenti  have  the  option 
of  funding  good  programs  fully.  He  said  a 
legislative  committee  In  W  »ssachusetts  jvist 
appropriated  (8  million  t  >  continue  cmn- 
munity  action  programs. 

And  he  contends  the  1(  gal  services  pro- 
gram will  be  more  effective  if  Congress  ap- 
proves legislation  creating  a  separate  fed- 
eral legal  assistance  corpoi  atlon. 

The  current  OEO  legal  Services  programs 
employ  more  than  2,200  lawyers  and  in  many 
cases  they  don't  merely  y-epresent  clients, 
Phllllp>s  charged,  contending: 

"They  have  been  enoou  aged  by  OEO  to 
organize  groups,  publish  i  lewsletters,  assist 
lobbying  activities,  and  ot;  kerwise  engage  In 
advocacy  on  Issues  of  pub  ic  policy  in  ways 
which  do  not  arise  out  of  I  he  representation 
of  specific  clients." 

There  have  been  a  nun  ber  of  situations 
where  the  money  intend  id  for  the  poor 
seemed  to  go  to  other  ar  sas,  PhUUps  said, 
mentioning  the  spending  ( >f  some  funds  tar 
voter  registration,  calling  1  bis  m(»'e  political 
than  poverty  oriented. 

The  acting  OEO  director  also  said  78  to  80 
per  cent  of  OEO  money  ( urrently  goes  for 
salaries. 

"Being  very  generous  wljh  the  figures,  you 
are  stUl  not  reaching  mor#  than  one  in  300 
of  the  poverty  population  when  you  talk 
about  people  who  have  l^en  taken  out  of 
poverty  by  being  put  on  ^e  OEO  payroll, 
Phillips  said.  "That  does: 

Phillips   is  uncertain  al 
he's  successful  in  closing 
He  wants  to  take  a  vacation  with  his  family 
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but   Indicated,   when   asks 
to  continue  to  work  at 
President  Nixon. 

"My  whole  life  has  revo 
ard  Nixon,  and  whether  li 
life  I  want  to  carry  forwa 
Richard  Nixon  is  doing,"'  Phillips  said.  "I 
think  he  ia  the  most  signl^cant  President  In 
the  century  and  I  think  ito\&t  he  ia  doing  is 
of  overwhelming  importan  ;e  In  terms  of  tJie 
future  of  human  Uberty." 
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INDIAN  SERVING 
MONTANA 


AS  ACTING 


GO^  ^RNOR 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or  MONTAI  [A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April 


Sim  aker 


1971 
Hel  ;na, 
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Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr. 
tide  dated  April  7, 
Press  r^ease  from 
cusses  an  important 
history.  I  request  its  contents 
in  the  Record: 

Indian  SEaviMO  as 

OO  VEEN  ok 

The  first  Indian  believe« 
governor    of    any    state 
Browning,  said  Friday  tha  ; 
governor's  desk  "reaUy 
In  Montana  is  not  as  bad 
of  the  union. 

"If  we  bad  discrimination 
other  states,  I  wouldn't  ' 
Blackfoot  Tribe  member 
elected  president  of  the 
the  legislative  interim  and 
executive  untU  Monday  wlfle 
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Judge  and  Lt.  Ctov.  Bill  Chris  Hansen  are  out 
of  the  state. 

The  graveUy-volced,  68-y«ar-old  veteran 
legislator  said,  however,  that  discrimination 
still  exists  "up  to  a  point"  14  Montana.  De- 
Wolfe  has  said  that  with  aU  1  he  advances  of 
civUlzation,  "man  himself  Itas  made  very 
little  change. 

"Man  still  starts  wars,  still  1  aakes  love,  still 
smiles  at  small  chUdren  .  .  .  and  stUl  is  as 
imperfect  as  he  has  ever  been. ' 

A  Democrat,  as  is  the  gov  srnor,  DeWolfe, 
a  one-quarter  Indian,  servec  two  terms  In 
the  Montana  House  and  haj  been  a  state 
senator  since  1961.  He  has  beun  a  rancher  on 
a  15,000-acre  spread  on  the  Bli  kckfoot  reserva- 
tion, east  of  the  jagged  moun  bains  of  Glacier 
National  Park. 

DeWolfe  said  there  is  a  'small  chance" 
that  an  Indian  co\Ud  be  elec  :ed  governor  in 
Montana. 

"The  candidate  would  have  to  be  the  type 
of  man  who  has  proven  himself,  his  business 
ability,  and  his  management  Capabilities,"  he 
said.  "State  government  is  &  large  business. 
But  I  believe  there  are  Indians  In  Montana 
who  could  fill  the  job  of  governor." 

On  assuming  the  Interim  presidency  of  the 
Senate,  placing  him  second  l4  line  of  succes- 
sion for  the  governorship,  DeWolfe  said:  "My 
election  is  not  only  a  personial  honor,  but  a 
tribute  to  a  fine  people  and  a  ^ 

"I  am  proud  for  my  people, 
for  my  state." 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  Alp,  NATIONAL 
GUARD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  flARTIN 

or   NORTH    CAROliNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Saturday,  April  7,  1973  marked 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  tlte  North  Caro- 
lina Air  National  Guard.  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  my  colleagwes  will  enjoy 
reading  about  the  successful  missions  of 
this  outstanding  and  imnortant  unit  In 
our  National  Guard.  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  a  review  of  jthelr  activities 
and  accomplishments  durpg  the  past  2S 
years. 

The  review  follows: 


Carolinas  Aviation  Day, 
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Twenty-five  years  isn't  ver 
nals  of  time,  but  In  that 
Carolina    Air    National     O1J 
through  some  remarkable 
equipment  and  missions. 

Each  change  has  brought ' 
lems  and  challenges  but  th^ 
Air  Guard  has  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  problems  and  challenges  are  no  matches 
for  the  skills  and  determination  of  its  per- 
sonnel. An  uninterrupted  chain  of  successful 
mission  accomplishments  attests  to  this  fact. 

The  Air  Guard  will  celebrate  its  25th  Anni- 
versary Saturday,  April  7th,  during  Carolinas 
Aviation  Day,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Guard 
and  the  Charlotte  Chamber  [of  Commerce. 

Highlights  of  the  day  Include  an  aerial 
demonstration  by  the  famedl  Air  Force's  pre- 
cision Jet  team.  The  Thui^derbirds,  and  a 
number  of  parachute  jumpt  by  the  Army's 
crack  team,  the  Golden  Knights. 

Organized  in  the  early  mohths  of  1948,  the 
North  Carolina  Air  National  Guard  received 
federal  recognition  In  March  of  that  year 
with  a  total  of  twenty -four  c  fficers  and  sixty- 
four  airmen.  Commander  of 
was  Lt.  Colonel  WUliam  J.  Pa  rne.  Today  he's  a 
Brigadier  General  and  holdi  the  distinction 
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ot  being  the  only  commander  ever  of  the 
N.C.  Air  National  Guard. 

Today  the  Air  Guard  totals  1000  officers 
and  airmen  spread  among  15  units  and  lo- 
cated in  four  different  cities. 

The  biggest  Jump  came  in  May,  1948,  when 
the  118th  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning 
Squadron  was  organized  to  man  eight  radar 
stations  in  the  state.  Other  units  included 
the  166th  Weather  Station,  the  218th  Ser- 
vice Group  Detachment  and  the  156th  UtUity 
Flight. 

In  January,  1950,  the  F-47  Thunderbolt 
was  replaced  with  the  faster  F-61  Mustang 
and  the  Air  Guard  grew  to  some  700  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 

The  Korean  War  broke  out  in  July,  1950. 
The  units  were  near  full  strength.  All  were 
caUed  to  active  duty. 

The  156th  Fighter  Squadron  was  transfer- 
red from  Charlotte  to  Godman  Air  Force  Base 
near  LoulsvUle,  Ky..  and  assigned  to  the  123d 
Fighter  Bomber  Wing.  During  the  next  13 
months,  approximately  25  percent  of  the  of- 
ficers and  15  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men 
were  assigned  to  Korea  as  Individual  replace- 
ments. 

After  a  21-month  tour  of  active  duty,  the 
156th  Fighter  Squadron  was  released  in  JiUy, 
1952,  and  returned  to  its  former  National 
Guard  status  at  Douglas  Field,  and  the  unit 
was  reequipped  with  the  F-51  Mustang. 

In  January,  1951,  the  NCANO's  118th  Air- 
craft Control  and  Warning  Squardon  (TC), 
was  called  to  active  duty  and  sent  to  Sewart 
AFB,  Tennessee.  Personnel  of  the  118th  were 
from  Charlotte  and  the  Badln/Wadesboro 
area. 

The  118th  AC&W  Squadron  was  sent  to 
Nouasseur  AFB,  French  Morocco.  Personnel 
of  the  118th  rejoined  their  fellow  Air  Guards- 
men of  the  156th  in  Charlotte  when  released 
from  active  duty  in  1952.  Others  of  the  118th 
became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  263rd 
Communications  Sq  In  Badln. 

In  October,  1953,  the  156th  Fighter  Squad- 
ron received  its  first  jet,  a  T-33  trainer.  The 
first  F-86  Sabre  Jet  arrived  in  January,  1954, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Jet  age 
for  the  Tar  Heel  Air  Guard  and  Douglas. 

The  ever-growing  Air  National  Guard  soon 
found  its  faculties  inadequate.  Programs  to 
Increase  the  capabilities  of  the  unit  were 
xmdertaken.  Meanwhile,  the  156th  had  come 
under  the  Air  Defense  Command  and  stood 
regular  ADC  runway  alerts.  Under  control  of 
active  United  States  Air  Force  Control  Cen- 
ters, Air  Guard  pUots  scrambled  day  and 
night  to  check  out  unknown  aircraft  and  vio- 
lations of  restricted  flying  areas  such  as  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee  and  the  Savannah  River 
Project. 

Something  new  was  added  in  equipment 
when  the  166th  received  its  first  all-weather 
fighter  interceptor,  the  P-86L.  Designed  for 
air  defense,  the  later  model  Sabrejet  gave 
the  Air  Guard  its  first  rocket-firing  intercen- 
tor. 

Another  transition  was  on  tap  for  the 
North  Carolina  Air  National  Guard.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1960,  It  was  announced  that  the  mis- 
sion woxdd  be  changed  from  air  defense  to 
aeromedlcal  transport.  The  800-man  Air 
Guard  received  its  first  C-119  Flying  Boxcar 
m  January,  1961,  and  the  unit  was  trans- 
ferred  from  the  Air  Defense  Command  to  the 
MUitary  Air  Tran^>ort  Service. 

The  C-119  was  not  ideally  suited  for  aero- 
medlcal service  and  thU  Interim  aircraft  was 
replaced  In  1962  by  the  first  of  nine  C-iai 
Super  Constellations. 

Overseas  runs  were  started  In  early  sum- 
mer of  1963  with  missions  to  Europe  and 
the  Caribbean  for  all  air  crews.  The  first  of 
the  Pacific  runs  took  off  in  March,  1964.  and 
the  North  Carolina  Air  National  Guard  was 
truly  global  with  missions  to  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many to  the  east  and  Tokyo,  Japan  westward. 

The  145th  MUitary  Airlift  Group  received 
orders  to  prepare  for  a  new  aircraft,  the  C- 
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124  Globemaster,  in  November,  1966.  Phas- 
ing out  of  the  145th  s  eight  C-121  Super  Con- 
steUations  was  completed  in  AprU,  1967  after 
nearly  five  years  of  operating  with  the  imit. 
NC  Air  Guard  crews  logged  22,546  accident- 
free  hours  in  the  versatUe  "Connie",  flying 
support  for  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  throughout  the  U.S.  and  to  al- 
most aU  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

Early  in  1971,  the  unit  was  advised  that 
they  would  be  changing  missions  from  MAC 
to  TAC  and  would  be  equipped  with  C-130B 
type  aircraft.  The  unit  Immediately  started 
making  plans  for  the  conversion  and  a  slow 
decrease  in  the  number  of  overseas  missions. 
The  last  of  85  flights  to  Vietnam  was  flown 
in  February,  1971,  and  the  last  overseas  trip 
was  to  Taiwan  in  AprU,  1971,  ending  the 
Group's  overseas  mission  under  the  Military 
Airlift  Command. 

During  the  period  January,  1964,  when  the 
Group  was  designated  the  145th  Air  Trans- 
port Group  (Heavy),  with  a  global  mission, 
until  May,  1971,  when  the  Group  was  re- 
designated the  145th  Tactical  Alrllf"  Group, 
the  unit  airlifted  over  23  mUlion  ton  mUes  of 
cargo,  181/2  mUllon  passenger  miles  ...  1.1 
million  patient  miles  and  flew  over  11  mUllon 
miles.  The  safety  record  now  stands  at  over 
70,000  hours  and  14  yettrs  since  the  last  air- 
craft accident. 

The  C-124  waa  flown  23,028  hours  to  over 
61  countries  or  places,  airlifting  vitally 
needed  cargo  and  supplies  to  our  armed 
forces.  The  last  C-124  departed  the  base  on 
14  July  1971,  endmg  another  outstanding 
period  of  NCANO  history. 

Since  mld-1971,  the  145th  Tactical  Airlift 
Group  and  Its  support  units  have  been  work- 
ing feverishly  to  become  operationally  ready. 

The  culmination  of  all  this  work  and  train- 
ing was  in  January  of  this  year  when  the 
"boys  in  blue"  successfully  passed  an  un- 
announced ORIT  (Operationally  Readiness 
Inspection  Test)  under  the  very  demanding 
eye  of  Tactical  Air  Command.  The  145th  is 
now  ready  to  take  its  place  In  TAC  as  a  full 
fledged  partner  in  the  mission  of  tactical  air 
lift  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Even  before  the  successful  ORI,  the  Air 
Guardsmen  were  already  participating  in 
"live  drop"  missions  around  the  world, 
dropping  both  equipment  and  personnel  on 
a  regular  basis. 

In  December,  1972,  two  C-130s  and  crews 
from  the  NCANO  airlifted  equipment  and 
airborne  personnel  from  Texas  to  Puerto  Rico 
as  part  of  Guard  Rico  I — an  all-Guard  airlift 
and  air  drop  mission. 

A  number  of  other  tactical  airlift  missions 
have  been  flown  during  the  past  year  Includ- 
ing drops  at  Pope  AFB,  NC,  Fort  Campbell, 
KY.  and  Fort  Hood,  TX. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  NC  Air  Guard 
has  flown  over  50,000  hours — the  equivalent 
of  keeping  an  aircraft  airborne  constantly 
for  nearly  six  years,  covering  a  distance  equal 
to  more  than  31  round  trips  to  the  moon. 

All  of  this  and  without  an  accident!  The 
Air  Guard  has  amassed  an  unbelievable  safe 
flying  record  of  over  14  years  without  an  ac- 
cident. As  Colonel  "Tom"  McNeil.  145th  Tac- 
tical Airlift  Group  Commander  puts  it,  "The 
145th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  has,  once  again, 
proved  that  it  can  perform  any  mission,  any 
time,  any  where,  and  under  any  condition"! 


PRESIDENTIAL   RHETORIC 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  front  page  editorial  from  the  March 
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31,  1973,  edition  of  the  QtOncy,  Mass. 
Patriot  Ledger  Is  an  incisive  summary 
of  the  present  administration's  irrational 
approach  to  the  problems  that  now  con- 
front this  Nation.  My  respected  colleague. 
Representative  James  A.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, joins  me  in  commending  the 
Patriot  Ledger  and  in  offering  to  our  col- 
leagues the  text  of  this  editorial  as  a 
clear  and  perceptive  analysis  of  Presi- 
dential rhetoric : 

Nixon   Speech 

"Let  us.  therefore,  put  aside  those  honest 
differences  about  the  war  which  have  divided 
us  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  meet  the  great 
challenges  of  peace  which  unite  us." 

The  words,  from  President  Nixon's  TV  ad- 
dress Thursday  night,  express  a  noble  senti- 
ment. But  the  nobility  was  greatly  flawed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  speech  which  was  a 
hard-nosed,  hard-line  attack  on  the  Admin- 
istration's foes. 

The  President  characterized  some  of  those 
who  had  honest  differences  with  him  about 
the  war  as  "those  who  advocated  peace  at  any 
price— even  IX  the  price  would  have  been  de- 
feat and  humUlatlon  for  the  United  States." 

He  portrayed  the  complicated  Issue  of  his 
flght  with  Congress  over  federal  spending  as 
being  a  choice  between  an  acceptance  of  his 
budget  or  higher  taxes  and  prices.  At  the 
same  time  he  denounced  any  effort  to  cut  de- 
fense spending,  saying  It  would  destroy  any 
possibility  of  negotiating  further  arms  and 
troop  limitations  treaties. 

And,  the  chief  executive  threw  down  an 
additional  omnibus  gauntlet,  warning  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  the  possible  "conse- 
quences" for  faUlng  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  Paris  agreements. 

This  Is  very  dangerous  rhetoric. 

The  dangers  of  the  warning  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  obvious.  The  "consequences" 
were  not  specified.  Perhaps  the  President  is 
only  thinking  of  cutting  off  U.S.  aid  for 
Indochina  reconstruction  which  is  called  for 
In  the  Paris  accords.  But,  he  could  also  be 
threatening  to  resume  the  bombing  and  drag 
the  United  States  back  into  the  war. 

However,  the  domestic  political  effect  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  Is  a  matter  of  greater 
concern. 

The  oversimplified  description  of  the 
choices  facing  the  nation,  and  his  no-com- 
promise  attitude  can  only  increase  divisions 
rather  than  heal  them. 

It  may  be  politically  advantageous  for 
the  President  to  claim,  for  example,  that  the 
alternative  to  approving  his  budget  as  sub- 
mitted would  be  higher  prices  or  a  16  per 
cent  tax  hike,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  U 
that  there  are  many  more  alternatives,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  more  attractive  than 
Mr.  Nixon's. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  responsl- 
bUity  to  raise  and  appropriate  federal  money. 
It  has  the  power  and  the  obligation  to  review 
the  President's  budget  and  to  make  changes 
In  It.  Congress  could  decide  to  set  different 
budget  priorities  than  the  President  did. 
whUe  remaining  witliln  the  $268  blUlon  ceU- 
Ing. 

Congress  also  could  decide  to  raise  addi- 
tional money  through  a  program  of  tax  re- 
form. And  it  Is  Just  possible  that  the  public 
may  be  prepared  to  pay  additional  taxes 
in  order  to  receive  additional  services  such 
as  national  health  insurance. 

In  taking  his  hard  stance,  the  President 
also  risks  provoking  an  equally  absolutist 
and  irresponsible  reaction.  In  trying  to  force 
his  opponents  Into  a  corner,  they  may  wind 
up  opposing  him  even  when  he  is  right. 

For  example,  Mr.  Nixon  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  world  peace  would  be  put  on  a 
firmer  foundation  if  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions ( SALT)  and  European  troop  reductions 
(MBPR)  were  done  through  International 
agreements  and  treaties. 
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But  It  seems  absurd  to  say,  as  he  did,  that 
the  pending  SALT  and  MFBR  talks  preclude 
any  attempt  to  cut  the  defense  budget. 

There  U  fat  to  cut  In  the  President's  $83 
billion  defense  budget  request.  A  lot  of  the 
Increase  Involves  personnel  costs  prompted 
by  the  all-volunteer  army,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  strategic  arms. 

There  are  excess  bases,  cost  orerruns  on  de- 
fense contracts,  and  costly  new  weapons  sys- 
tems that  would  be  needed  only  U  SALT 
falls. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  the  President  asked 
Americans  to  lower  their  voices.  That  process 
ought  to  start  at  the  top. 


TALES  OF  WOE.  HIGH  POOD  PRICES 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tales 
of  woe  of  the  consuming  public,  who  are 
having  to  pay  record  prices  for  food 
Items,  especially  meat,  have  been  told 
many  times  tmd  in  many  different  ways 
in  recent  months.  Every  single  person  in 
every  congressional  district  is  a  con- 
sumer, and  It  is  only  right  that  we.  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  give  the 
cost  of  food  our  utmost  attention.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  could  be  more  important 
to  us  than  seeing  tliat  our  people  are 
well  fed. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  tale,  how- 
ever, the  side  of  one  of  the  smaUest 
minority  groups  in  America,  the  side  of 
the  consumers  who  are  the  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  p(H>ulation  who  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  producing  the  food. 

This  minority  is  being  blamed  for  the 
record  food  prices  while  the  prices  they 
are  receiving  for  the  raw  food  products 
they  sell  have  just  in  the  past  year  come 
to  equal  the  record  prices  of  20  years 
ago — and  now  we  are  talking  about  price 
rollbacks.  This  minority  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  sell  their  products  at  the 
record  prices  of  20  years  ago  if  the  prices 
of  the  supplies  they  must  buy  to  operate 
were  also  equal  to  the  prices  of  20  years 
ago.  Alas,  the  cost  of  their  supplies  has 
increased  many  times  In  20  years. 

I  could  go  on  with  the  tale  of  this 
minority  group,  but  I  have  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  a  consumer  and 
a  housewife — the  wife  of  a  farmer — 
who  tells  the  story  much  more  eloquently 
and  simply  than  I. 

The  letter  follows: 

WooNsocxrr,  S.  Dak., 

March  28.  1973. 

Deai  Ma.  ASDNOa:  As  I  sit  here  at  my  type- 
WTltter,  I  can  look  out  of  the  window  to  the 
feedlot  where  we  have  approximately  40 
head  of  calves  on  feed.  It  Is  not  a  lot,  but  It 
is  our  winter's  work.  I  wonder  what  we  will 
get  for  them  when  we  sell  them.  They  are  not 
ready  for  market,  but  we  could  sell  them 
before  the  price  goes  down.  Unload  them  on 
some  other  feeder  who  possibly  wUl  take  a 
great  loss  by  the  way  things  look.  This  Is 
v/hat  Is  going  to  happen  to  a  great  many 
fanners  if  things  proceed  as  they  are  now. 
There  Is  undue  publicity  about  the  high 
price  of  meat,  and  It  Is  going  to  hurt  farm 
prices  extremely.  Look  what  has  already 
happened  to  the  hog  market  in  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  I  Yesterday  the  price 
dropped   $3.60!    Today   the   price   droK>ed 
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$3,351  How  can  a  farmer  cope  With  this  kind 
of  treatment!  I  am  afraid  b  ef  prices  wlU 
soon  follow. 

Last  Saturday  my  husband  bought  a  very 
nice  steak  In  our  local  Red  Owl  store  tor 
.98  per  pound.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  price  of  steak  In  the  cltle«  can  be  $3.98. 
Either  they  are  quoting  the  ^treme  choice 
cuts,  to  make  a  big  publlcltsj  thing  out  of 
It,  or  someone  else  Is  getting  a  tremendous 
profit.  Whatever  It  Is,  it  Is  tne  farmer  who 
wUl  pay  I  I 

Nobody  Is  expected  to  eat  steak  every  day. 
What  about  EOOS?  Our  pr^  was  below 
30*  per  dozen  during  the  pa4t  year.  (They 
are  30<  now.)  Tet  the  peopM  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  to  help  brlni  up  our  price. 
Now  that  there  Is  a  little  proflf  for  the  farm- 
er everybody  Is  screaming !  I  wonder  how  the 
city  housewife  would  like  It  If  ;her  husband 
worked  for  six  months  wlthotlt  a  paycheck, 
and  then  when  it  came  time  :  or  him  to  re- 
ceive It,  he  would  be  told  tha'  his  oon^Miny 
couldn't  sell  their  product  a  nd  he  would 
receive  much  less  than  what  be  had  really 
earned! 

Last  year,  we  as  farmers  In  I  louth  Dakota, 
had  a  very  good  crop.  But  wh(  n  we  tried  to 
sell  this  crop  it  became  vlrually  Uz^oe- 
sible.  The  corn  that  was  harv  ssted  last  fall 
was  too  wet  and  we  had  to  U  lie  much  less 
for  It  than  what  corn  was  really  worth.  We 
still  have  our  corn  crop  from  the  previous 
year  because  we  cannot  get  rd  of  It.  First 
It  was  too  wet  to  shell  It,  the)  i  when  It  got 
dry  enough  the  elevators  ooull  not  take  It, 
and  CO  the  circle  continues.  1  et  the  prices 
that  farmers  must  pay  for  ths  things  they 
buy  continue  to  rise.  $i3,000^nd  up  for  a 
new  tractor,  conunercial  feed  kas  risen  $100 
per  ton,  the  price  of  repairs  ts  outrageous. 
When  there  is  a  short  supply  t>f  farm  prod 


ucts,  the  government  lmp>ort8, 
a  surplus,  we  are  left  holding 

AU  we  ask  is  a  Uttle  Justice .  .. ^..^ 

for  what  we  raise,  and  a  fair  p  ice  for    what 
we   buy.   We   ask   not   to  beo^ne  rich,   but 
we  would  like  a  comfortable 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  MABTih 

How  about  a  little 
farmers? 


when  there  Is 
the  bag. 
A  fair  price 


Ivlng. 

SCHEOKDKR. 

Jusiice  for  the 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYft  INGTON 


or  mssoiTRi 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  recently  of  Tiearlng  our 
colleague,  Congressman  mJkb  McCor- 
HACK  of  Washington  Stat^,  present  a 
speech  entitled  "Energy  atd  the  En- 
vironment." Congressman  McCormack, 
as  you  know,  is  chairman  6f  the  Sub- 
committee on  EMergy  of  thefecience  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  Tjiis  address 
was  first  given  by  Congressiiian  McCor- 
mack on  February  26  to  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative] Association 
at  a  meeting  in  Dallas. 

I  heard  the  speech  the  text  day  in 
Washington,  D.C..  when  Mr.fMcCoRMACK 
delivered  It  to  the  Joint  engineering 
legislative  forum,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Coat  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers,  the  American  1  Society  of 
Agrlcultiiral  Engineers,  Ui^  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  for  Metala  the  Amerl- 
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can  Society  for  Quality  Control,  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engi- 
neers, the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers, 
and  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers. 

I  think  Congress  and  tlie  general 
public  should  be  grateful  for  Mike 
McCoRMACK's  insight  and  persistence  in 
highlighting  the  different  clioices  that 
must  be  made  in  this  area,  arid  I  recom- 
mend this  speech  to  all  Members  In- 
terested in  energy  and  the  environment. 

The  speech  follows : 

EMERGT    AND    THE    ENVIRONfMENT 

(By  Congressman  Mike  McCOrmack) 

Today,  I  am  going  to  discuss  dome  aspects 
of  the  energy  ciisiB,  and  somel  courses  of 
action  we  may  take,  as  a  natldn,  that  are 
consistent  with  the  phlloeopby  dt  protecting 
the  envlronnoent  and  conservlnglour  natural 
resources. 

I  wlU  start  with  the  premise  Ihat  we  now 
need,  and  will  continue  to  need  <or  the  fore- 
seeable futiu«,  all  of  the  energy  that  we  can 
economically  convert  Into  clean,  useable 
forms,  whether  it  comes  from  koesll  fuels, 
nuclear  fuels,  or  from  any  other  pource.  It  Is 
therefore  necessary  that  we  review  the  en- 
vironmental problems  and  implloations  asso- 
ciated with  our  conventional  enargy  sources, 
and  some  considered  to  be  "exotl^'. 

It  Is  obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  our  Immediate  energy  problems 
focus  around  petroleimi  and  natural  gas,  and 
on  the  consequences  of  our  heavy  reliance  on 
them.  I  have  always  felt,  and  stUl  do  feel,  that 
it  Is  regrettable  that  oxa  industrialized  so- 
ciety today  is  so  dependent  upon  the  energy 
derived  from  our  petroleiun  and  natural  gas 
resources. 

I  find  it  extremely  unfortunate  that  we 
will  have  burned  most  of  this  preeioiis  source 
material  for  petrochemicals  within  this  cen- 
tury. Nevertheless,  this  is  what  urUl  happen 
unless  we  radically  modify  our  i|resent  pat- 
tern of  energy  consumption.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  supplementing  our  own  re- 
source base  with  imports  is  a  tem]  )orary  solu- 
tion at  best;  and  has  serious  economic  and 
national  secxirity  implications. 

Our  society  runs  on  petroleum  ind  natural 
gas  today,  and  there  is  no  way  to  Significantly 
reduce  our  consumption  of  eithe^  fuel  In  the 
short  run  without  changes  in  life  style  too 
cataclysmic  for  us  to  accept.  Fortunately,  the 
environmental  problems  assoclafcfd  with  the 
combustion  of  oU  and  gas  for  sp  we  heating 
and  electric  generation  are  less  tt  an  those  of 
other  sources  of  energy,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  also  the  cheapes;  and  most 
easily  transported  fuels. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  en- 
vironmental problems  Involved  li  1  the  use  of 
petroleum  and  gas.  We  must  reiaove  sulfur 
from  some  petroleum.  This  is  tec!  inologlcally 
possible,  and  hopefully  it  is,  or  s  )on  will  be, 
economically  feasible. 

There  is  an  extreme  sensitivity  jn  the  mind 
of  the  average  citizen  with  respect  to  oil 
spills,  whether  at  sea,  or  a88ociate<  1  with  pipe- 
lines, docks,  refineries  or  any  (ither  point 
where  oU  is  being  handled.  Thent  is  also  an 
objection  to  drilling  for  oil  or  gas  in  promis- 
ing offshore  areas,  particularly  t  they  are 
within  sight  of  the  coast.  It  seenu  to  me  that 
the  question  of  spills  In  the  han  lllng  of  oU 
is  really  a  matter  of  providing  a<  equate  en- 
gineering safeguards  and  operating  regula- 
tions, all  conditioned  by  reasonat  le  environ- 
mental protection  standards.  I  believe  the 
chances  for  this  are  good,  and  that  we  are 
making  considerable  progress  In   this  area. 

There  will  of  course  be  environr  lental  pur- 
ists who  will  object  even  to  uidergrround 
pipelines  and  to  pumps  they  may  never  see, 
but  I  believe  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  general  problem  i  >f  handling 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  will  mow  \18  to 
actually    reduce     environmental     problems 
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while   consuming  bUU   greater  amounts  of 
these  fuels. 

Thus  far,  I  have  not  addressed  those  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  the  smog 
conditions  that  have  become  a  routine  part 
of  life  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  Here  we 
do  indeed  encounter  a  serioxis  dilemma.  I 
believe  that  we  have  yet  to  pass  judgement 
on  the  wisdom  of  specific  regulations  and 
techniques  that  have  been  promulgated  to 
control  automobile  exhaust  emissions.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  however,  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  number  of  internal 
combustion  engines  operating  in  ow  meg;a- 
lopoli  unless  we  find  ways  to  drastically 
reduce  the  pollution  resulting  from  their 
use.  The  propects  In  this  area  are  Indeed 
depressing. 

A  number  of  non-technological  approaches 
have  been  suggested  to  alleviate  the  smog 
problem.  These  include  gas  rationing,  mass 
transit  (perhaps  subsidized  by  a  large  in- 
crease in  gasoline  tax) ,  imposition  of  special 
taxes  on  higher  horsepower  engines,  outright 
prohibitions  against  the  use  of  private  cars 
within  central  cities,  or  any  combination  of 
these.  AU  such  suggestions  would  have 
seemed  radical  and  ridiculous  even  two  years 
ago,  but  I  suspect  that  we  wlU  see  some  of 
them  put  into  practice  in  some  areas  of  this 
country  this  year. 

I  suggest  that  we  undertake  serious  stud- 
ies relative  to  the  design  of  new  communi- 
ties in  which  private  cars  are  not  needed. 
Here  we  can  strike  a  meaningful  blow  for 
energy  conservation  and  simultaneously  for 
environmental  improvement. 

Heavy  reliance  on  our  large  reserves  of  coal 
as  an  energy  source  presents  a  number  of 
problems  that  have  been  weU  known  tor 
yean;  and  the  anomaly  that  very  little  has 
actually  been  done  in  any  organized  way  to 
solve  these  problems.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  noxious  waste  products  ema- 
nating from  the  stack  of  a  coal-fired  gener- 
ating plant  are  oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen, 
a  recent  issue  of  Coal  News  quotes  the  Na- 
tiOTUd  Electric  Reliability  Council,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  technology  for  reliable,  com- 
mercial-size sulfur  dioxide  removal  systems 
currently  exists.  Neither  is  technology  for 
control  of  nitrogen  oxides  emissions  "cur- 
rently available." 

In  addition,  although  the  need  for  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge  for  over  a  decade,  we  still  do 
not  have  an  organized  program  to  develop 
such  processes.  Work  underway  is  ^otty  and 
only  marginally  encouraging.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  one  of  the  highest  priority  projects 
that  this  nation  must  undertake  is  the  de- 
velopment of  processes  for  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction.  They  have  the  advantage 
that  they  remove  all  sulfur,  arsenic,  mercury, 
radioactive  materials,  and  potential  flyash 
that  must  otherwise  be  trapped  and  removed 
from  the  stack  gas  when  untreated  coal  Is 
burned. 

I  agree  that  we  should  import  gas  and  oil 
for  as  long  as  we  can  without  jeopardizing 
our  trade  balance,  without  spending  more 
than  is  justified  for  LNG  tankers,  or  without 
making  ourselves  economically  or  militarily 
vulnerable  because  of  such  Imports.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  and  within  no  more  than 
fifteen  years,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
phase  in  the  use  of  synthetic  liquids  and 
gases  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  believe  that  this 
is  possible,  and  that  it  lacks  only  an  orga- 
nized program  to  manage  and  direct  the  re- 
search and  development. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  finance  an  or- 
derly but  extremely  aggressive  program  in 
this  area,  perhaps  placed  under  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  one  of  our  national 
laboratories.  I  believe  that  we  should  explore 
a  number  of  alternative  processes,  Including 
on-site  and  deep-mine  geulfication.  We  must 
emphasize  research  on  air-cooling  whatever 
proceases  are  developed.  There  is  not  nearly 
enough  water  in  some  areas  where  coal  is 
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available  to  allow  water  cooling.  Indeed, 
there  may  not  even  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  process  water  nearby.  Studies  should  be 
undertaken  to  evaluate  using  either  saline 
waters  or  raw  sewage  as  process  water  in  coal 
conversion. 

The  mining  (tf  coal  can  produce  a  severe 
Insult  to  the  environment  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  mine.  I  think  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  minimize  such  effects. 
Strip  mining  legislation  will  be  considered 
seriously  by  this  Congress,  and  some  form  at 
control  legislation  wUl,  I  expect,  be  enacted. 
Serious  consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
deep  underground  mining  wherever  possible, 
and  new  techniques  of  underground  mining 
must  be  developed  that  are  safer,  possibly 
less  expensive,  and  hopefully  less  offensive  to 
the  environment. 

Even  with  all  the  problems  presented  by 
the  use  of  coal,  we  must  rely  heavily  on  it  as 
a  major  source  of  energy  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century:  realizing  that,  as 
with  the  other  foesU  fuels.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
ible resource  and  we  must  turn  to  other 
soivces  of  energy  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Certainly  the  most  controversial  arena  in 
the  energy-environment  dilemma  is  related 
today  to  nuclear  energy— to  real  or  imaginary 
threats  from  nuclei  reactor  accidents,  to  the 
fast  breeder  program,  to  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age and  management,  to  the  health  hazard 
of  Plutonium,  and  to  the  potential  of  the 
theft  or  hijacking  of  fissionable  materials.  A 
small  but  intensely  dedicated  number  of  In- 
dependent citizens,  including  some  profes- 
sionals in  related  fields,  seem  to  be  making 
at  leaist  an  avocation  of  attempting  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  the  nuclear  energy  program  in 
this  country.  I  regard  this  as  imlortunate 
Indeed. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  certainly 
has  bad  a  less  than  outstendlng  record  in  its 
public  relations  effort,  and  for  me  or  anyone 
else  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  problems 
or  hazards  associated  with  nuclear  energy 
would  be  patently  dishonest.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  that  the  ABC  and  the  various 
manufacturers  and  contractors  In  the  nuclear 
field  have  done  a  superb  Job  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reactor  technology  and  safeguards. 
It  has  not  been  perfect,  but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend why  any  rational  person  would  ex- 
pect or  suggest  it  should  be.  Any  fair  com- 
parison demonstrates  that  nuclear  energy 
presents  much  less  of  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment today  than  does  the  burning  of  un- 
treated coal,  and  I  think  it  somewhat  amus- 
ing to  note  that  a  person  living  in  a  frame 
house  with  a  Coleman  gas  lantern  hung  in 
the  basement  receives  four  times  as  much 
additional  radiation  above  background  as  he 
would  if  he  camped  continuously  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  large  nuclear  power  reactor  as 
licensed  today  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  believe  that  we  must  push  ahead  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  with  all  safety  studies  related 
to  nuclear  power,  but  that  we  should  not 
allow  this  program  to  be  further  delayed  by 
irrational  suggestions  that  the  AEC  prove 
conclusively  that  it  is  literally  impossible  for 
anyone  at  all  to  ever  suffer  any  harm  at  all  In 
any  way  at  all  from  any  kind  of  nuclear  in- 
cident at  all  that  may  happen  In  the  future. 
I  believe  that  the  storage  and  management 
of  nuclear  wastes  and  the  proper  handling 
and  care  of  plutonlum  can  be  accomplished 
through  implementation  of  responsible  en- 
gineering, responsible  regulations,  and  re- 
sponsible management.  This  should  be  es- 
sentially a  zero-fault  operation.  However,  we 
must  help  the  average  citizen  to  understand 
that,  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  the 
scare-plots  of  midnight  movies,  it  is  possible 
to  experience  a  "non-permi&slble"  accident, 
including  the  release  of  measurable  amounts 
of  radioactivity,  without  causing  any  barm 
to  anyone.  The  issue  of  nuclear  energy  has 
been  unfortunately  exaggerated  in  the  minds 
of  some,  relative  to  the  hazards  associated 
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with  other  societal  activities  which  are  taken 
for  granted.  The  Congress  will,  I  believe, 
maintain  its  re^>onsible  policies  in  this  field. 
This  country  must  depend  heavily  upon 
nuclear  fission  to  help  meet  its  energy  needs 
for  the  balance  of  this  century.  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  in  the  31st  century  when  we 
can,  as  a  matter  of  world  policy,  totally  aban- 
don the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  and  the 
use  of  nuclear  fission,  and  turn  instead  to 
nearly  inexhaustible  and  esseutlaUy  non- 
pollution  sources  of  energy  that  may  be 
avaUable  to  us  in  the  future.  UntU  that  time, 
however,  our  only  rational  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed vigorously  with  our  present  programs. 
Including  the  development  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  and  alternate 
breeder  concepts,  at  all  times  with  strict  ad- 
herence to  rational  controls  regarding  safety 
and  environmental  protection. 

One  of  the  sources  of  Inexhaustible  and 
potentially  non-polluting  energy  is,  of 
course,  solar  energy.  In  a  report  recently 
presented  by  the  Solar  Energy  Panel  of  the 
White  House  Federal  Council  of  Science  and 
Technology,  it  was  concluded  that,  with  ade- 
quate R&D  support  over  the  next  30  years, 
solar  energy  could  provide  at  least  3&%  of 
the  beating  and  cooling  of  future  buildings, 
greater  than  30  %  of  the  methane  and  hydro- 
gen needed  in  the  U.S.  for  gaseous  fuels,  and 
greater  than  the  30^0  of  the  electrical  power 
needs  of  the  U.S. 

This  may  be  an  optimistic  estimate,  li^ 
unfortunately,  as  with  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  there  is  no  organized  program 
today  for  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Several  encoxiragtng  studies  are  underway, 
but  a  well -managed,  progressive,  imagina- 
tive program  for  solar  energy  should  be 
established  at  once.  It  should  set  as  lt«  im- 
mediate goal  a  series  of  Inexpensive  and 
simple  experiments  to  detemUpe  whether  or 
not  solar  energy  would  indeed  provide  the 
potential  for  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings and  for  central  power  stations  that  its 
advocates  claim. 

It  would  appear  that  solar  energy,  if  it  is 
economically  feasible,  would  have  a  mini- 
mum impact  upon  the  environment,  except 
that  central  power  stations  would  require 
large  amotmts  of  materials  and  large  desert 
areas,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  large  areas 
of  tropical  islands.  It  is  my  hop>e  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  which  I  chair,  can 
work  closely  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  other  federal  agencies  and 
with  private  groups  to  help  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  solar  energy  research.  It  would 
seem  to  me  such  a  program  should  look  to 
the  extensive  use  of  solar  energy  for  the 
mld-1980's. 

Geotbermal  energy  may  be  another  es- 
sentially inexhaustible  source  heat  for  con- 
version to  electricity.  Research  scoped  at 
Battelle  Northwest  indicates  that  possibly 
the  conversion  of  such  energy  would  also  be 
nonpollutlng,  with  closed  systems  pumping 
exhausted  steam  or  hot  water,  with  or  with- 
out entrained  salts,  back  Into  the  ground. 
This  study  also  considers  the  possibility  of 
pumping  seawater  Into  the  ground  to  pro- 
duce dry  steam  to  drive  turbines  and  gen- 
erators. Some  outstanding  geotbermal  re- 
search is  being  done  at  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  but,  as  with  solar  energy, 
an  organized  program  is  required.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  should  be  set  up  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  priorities  and 
time  lines,  as  for  solar  energy. 

Two  "far  out"  sources  of  Inexhsustllale 
energy  may  be  available  to  us.  The  first  is 
fusion,  and  the  second  is  satelllta  solar 
energy.  I  am  encouraged  with  the  programs 
on  fusion  research,  although  I  suspect  that 
it  is  underfunded  by  $5  to  $7  million  in  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1954. 
Fusion  energy  will  not  be  completely  pollu- 
tion free.  We  can  be  certain  that  the  early 
generations  of  power  stattons,  will  produce 
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large  amounts  of  waste  heat  which  must  be 
releasee!  to  the  atmosphere.  In  addition, 
radioactive  materials,  Including  small 
amounts  of  tritlima  will  b«  produced.  As  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  fission,  these  can  be 
handled  with  responsible  engineering,  regu- 
lations and  management. 

Satellite  solar  energy  can  be  considered  to 
be  pollution  free  except  for  heat  loss  in  con- 
verting microwaves  to  electric  energy,  and  In 
use  of  the  energy  Itself.  It  does  Involve  the 
launching  of  many  flights  of  the  space 
shuttle,  and  the  use  of  a  nuclear  powered 
transportation  system  from  low  orbit  to  high 
(or  synchronous)  orbit. 

With  regard  to  these  "exotic"  sources,  It 
Is  my  hope  that  we  may  have  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  for  fusion  by,  or  shortly  before, 
the  year  2000,  and  that  it  wUl  prove  to  be 
economically  competitive.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  if  satellite  solar  energy  proves  to  be 
economically  competitive,  we  may  also  have 
a  demonstration  facility  in  operation  by  the 
year  2000. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  research  and  de- 
velopment related  directly  to  energy  sources, 
but  there  Is  much  other  research  and  de- 
velopment that  must  be  done.  Involving  the 
storage,  transportation,  and  conversion  of 
energy.  All  such  research  seems  to  have 
beneflclal  environment  implications.  For  in- 
stance, we  must  one  day  switch  from  a  hydro- 
carbon to  a  hydrogen  economy,  presumably 
using  either  solar  or  fusion  energy  to  dis- 
sociate water  to  make  hydrogen. 

We  must  have  research  in  superconduct- 
ing and  high  energy  transmission.  We  must 
look  to  the  possibility  of  fuel  cells,  high 
energy  batteries,  and  means  of  storing  large 
amounts  of  electricity.  We  must  explore  the 
feasibility  of  incinerating  all  municipal  solid 
wastes  and  sewage,  in  a  pollution-free  proc- 
ess that  may  also  produce  some  electricity. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  there  is  an  intelligent  national 
energy  policy  implemented  by  an  aggressive 
national  energy  program,  we  can  overcome 
the  energy  crisis,  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources,  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  all,  and  substan- 
tially reduce  the  impact  on  the  environment 
Involved  today  in  energy  conversion,  trans- 
portation, and  consumption.  Finally,  we  can 
go  even  further,  and  using  energy  we  can- 
not afford  today,  create  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment than  we  now  know. 


WILL  NOT  SOMEONE  ACCEPT 
RESPONSIBILITY? 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Nzw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febru- 
ary I  read  &n  article  In  the  Village  Voice 
entitled,  "Justice  Rampant  in  Night 
Court."  Authored  by  Nat  Hentoff,  the 
article  called  attention  to  what  most  fair- 
minded  people  would  consider  a  failure 
in  the  Judicial  system.  The  incident 
which  occasioned  the  article  was  the 
8  a.m.  arrest  and  subsequent  lengthy  ar- 
raignment process  of  up  to  18  hours  on 
January  22  of  over  100  welfare  mothers 
charged  with  fraud.  The  article  alleged 
that  delays  in  processing  the  fingerprints 
substantially  contributed  to  the  pro- 
longed detention  and  caused  those  ar- 
rested during  the  18  hours  "to  stand — in 
the  10-by- 10-foot  detention  pens— with- 
out food,  water,  or  adequate  toilet  facili- 
ties." I  am  setting  forth  the  article  which 
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depicts  the  suffering  and  i  idignities  un- 
dergone by  people  who  vere  charged 
with  a  crime — but  not  ye .  convicted. 

I  thought  it  Important  to  ascertain 
who  was  responsible  and  low  the  pro- 
cedures could  be  changed,  so  I  wrote  to 
each  of  the  principals  who  would  appear 
to  have  jurisdiction  in  tills  matter.  In 
his  response  to  me,  Archibt  id  R.  Mvuray, 
New  York  State  Commissio  aer  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Criminal  Justice  £  ervices,  clari- 
fied his  office's  processing  jf  the  finger- 
prints. Commissioner  Murr  ly  stated  that 
over  half  the  fingerprints  had  been 
processed  by  9  p.m.  on  t]  le  evening  in 
question.  Some  of  the  fins  erprints  were 
made  available  within  as  li  tie  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  being  reo  !ived. 

The  latest  prints  were  received  by 
Commissioner  Murray's  obce  at  10:40 
p.m.  and  were  processed  by  2 : 40  a.m.  This 
report  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the 
facts  as  set  forth  in  the  art  cle  but  it  still 
leaves  two  questions  in  need  of  answering. 
Why  was  there  such  a  len  jthy  delay  in 
sending  the  fingerprints  to  Commissioner 
Murray's  office,  and  why,  il  over  half  the 
fingerprints  were  processed  by  9  p.m.,  was 
there  such  a  lengthy  delay  in  arraigning 
the  defendants? 

No  one  in  the  chain  of  ;ommand  ac- 
knowledges responsibility.  1  Mstrict  Attor- 
ney Eugene  Gk)ld  told  me  that  he  would 
not  respond  to  Nat  Hento^'s  article  and 
his  oral  explanation  to  mel  of  the  events 
is  described  in  the  correspondence  I  had 
with  others  in  this  matteit. 

Prom  the  correspondenoe  I  must  as- 
sume that  the  conditions  wi  11  continue.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  people  i  ire  frustrated 
by  the  workings  of  our  ji  dicial  system 
and  that  justice  is  so  often  leld,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  in  such  low  rega  d?  I  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  md  I  am  not 
able  to  direct  a  change  ir  the  process. 
But  surely,  those  named  n  the  corre- 
spondence can  properly  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  remedy  this  p  irticular  fail- 
ure of  the  system. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ptss  the  buck. 
Will  not  someone  accept  responsibility? 

The  correspondence  folic  ws: 

[From  the  Village  Voice,  ]  teb.  8,  1973] 

Justice  Rampant  i«r  Nic  ht  Court 

(By  Nat  Hentofl  ) 

Sometime  eigo,  in  a  break  between  cases  in 
one   of   our   lower   criminal    courts, 
talking  to  a  young  assistant  ib.A. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  a.id. 
you  guys  isn't  around,  the  iiost  incredible 
things  can  happen  in  this  c  ourtroom,  and 
it's  as  if  they  never  happeneq^  So  far  as  the 
public  goes,  I  mean.  I  once 
attorney  make  a  terrible  goofl  the  Judge  let 
it  go  by,  and  the  poor  bastarl  who  was  the 
victim  of  it  didn't  know  what 
Maybe  it  can  be  remedied  on 
guy  can  afford  an  appeal. 

The  assistant  D.A.  returnee 
to  his  papers.  I  asked  him  the  circumstances 
of  that  particular  "terrible  goc  r."  He  declined 
further  comment.  Except  to  s«  y: 
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weeks,  because  there  haven't 
cases.  You  gujrs  should  show 
Hell,  what  gets  to  be  news 
people." 

There  are  other  times,  mbreover,  when 
what  happens  in  a  courtroom  is  printed,  but 
In  such  a  way  as  to  miss  the  iruclal  part  of 
the  story 

A  story,  for  instance.  In  tie  January  23 
Times  waa  headed 


Chi  rges 


citr 


God 


"GOLD    STARTS    PROSECUTION    OF 
CHEATERS" 

There  are  two  main  parts 
both  of  them  cited  in  Morris 
paragraph  in  the  Times: 

"District    Attorney    Eugene 
yesterday  the  prosecution  of 
welfare  recipients  on  fraud  cL 
announced  the  indictment  of 
charged  with  cheating  the  . 
by  the  illegal  cashing  of  3000 
intended  for  landlords." 

Let  us  follow  the  first  part 
as  reported  in  the  Times: 

"Ninety  of  the  214  welfare 
reported   under   arrest.    They 
duplicate   payments   totaling 
falsely  reporting  that  they  had 
their  customary  monthly  checks 
each  should  receive  up  to  four  yt. 
The  investigation,  which  began 
involved  656  checks,  Mr.  Gold 

District  Attorney  Eugene 
his  Job — and  dUigently.  And   . 
Times  had   to  say  about  that 
story. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what 
pened— in  terms  of  how  these 
were  presented  in  court. 

What  follows  Is  a  report, 
24.  from  Lloyd  Merrill,  Staff  .... 
Legal  Aid  Society.  Please  read 
It   reveals  a  lot  about   the  qu 
city's  "justice"  for  the  poor  am  I 
about  the  quality  of  the  daily 
porting  on  the  city's  courts. 
"Re:   Night   Arraignment   of 

Eight  {108)   Welfare  Cases 

"On  Monday  evening. 

the   LAS    (Legal   Aid   Society) 
charge  of  two  other  attorneys  ir 
with  Justice  Nicholas  Cofflnas 
ADA   (Assistant  District 
representing  the  prosecution. 

"This  was  to  become  a  night  . 
because  of  the  shocking,  callou  i 
D.  A.  Eugene  Gold's  office  in  i 
100  welfare  cases  before  the 
time. 

"The  result  of  thU  attempt 
to  gain  some  cheap  publicity 
near  chaos  in  the  covut,  and 
defendants  who  were: 

"1 — mostly     Black     and 
mothers, 

"2 — who  voluntarily  t^peared 

"3 — after  making  full 
government 

"4— on  cases   that   were 
old 

"5 — involving  an  average  of 
case 

>  "They   were   forced   to   stan( 
eighteen  hours  in  the  10  by  10 
tion  pens  In  the  basement  of 
Court  without  food,  water,  or 
facilities  while  himdreds  of 
and  friends  waited  in  and 
building. 

"What  follows  is  a 

based  upon  information  and 
day's  events: 

"Monday  morning — 8  a.  m.- 

fare  mothers  voluntarily  app^ 

swer  to  the  attached  letter  at 
office  in  the  Municipal  Building 

(This  is  the  letter  to  which  1 
Lloyd  Merrill  refers — it  is  from 
the  District  Attorney,  Eugene 
County : 

"Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

"In  connection  with  an  _ 
criminal  charges  against  you  _, 
alleged  Welfare  fraud,  you  mus; 
at  the  District  Attorney's  offlo» 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Janu 

"You  may  be  accompanied  by 
your  choosing.  If  you  cannot 
one   will   be  provided  for  you 
Court,  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
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"If  you  have  children,  please  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  care  as  the  Court 
proceedings  may  take  several  houn. 

"Yoxir  failure  to  appear  wiU  result  in  a 
police  officer  being  sent  to  arrest  you.") 

So,  In  reqjonse  to  that  letter,  more  than 
100  welfare  mothers  appeared  at  Eugene 
Gold's  office.  This — continuing  Lloyd  Mer- 
rill's report — is  what  happened  to  them: 

"The  D.  A.  proceeds  to  have  10  city  detec- 
tives on  his  personal  squad  arrest  the  welfare 
mothers  based  on  1970  and  1971  checks  when 
full  restitution  has  already  been  made  to  the 
government. 

"The  defendants  are  charged  with:  Offer- 
ing a  False  Instrument  For  Piling  in  the  First 
Degree  (Sec.  175.36 — Class  E  felony),  MRiring 
an  Apparently  False  Statement  in  the  First 
Degree  (Sec.  210.40 — Class  E  felony),  and 
Petit  Larceny  (Sec.  156.25 — Class  A  Misde- 
meanor). Since  Class  E  is  the  lowest  form 
of  felony,  the  D.  A.  will  be  able  lo  tell  the 
press  that  these  are  'felony'  cases."  (Empha- 
sis added— N.  H.) 

"9.30  a.  m. — Noon — The  defendants  are 
taken  down  to  police  vans  for  the  f ^iree-block 
trip  to  court.  Press  and  tv  cameras  are  able  to 
get  excellent  pictures  of  the  ^arrests'  made 
by  the  D.  A. 

"10.30  a.  m. — 1.30  p.  m.— The  defendants 
are  logged  In  by  the  Corrections  Department 
at  the  Criminal  Court.  However,  only  six  of 
the  D.  A.'s  detectives  are  left  to  help  sign  in 
the  prisoners.  Thus,  some  detectives  are  im- 
prisoning defendants  that  they  did  not  actu- 
ally arrest. 

"1  p.  m. — 3  p.  m. — ^The  defendants  are  fin- 
gerprinted. One-half  the  prints  go  to  the 
NSrrs  Computer  in  Albany,  and  one-half  go 
to  the  NYPD,  BCI  Division.  Normally,  it  takes 
four-five  hours  to  get  'rap  sheets'  back  by 
Telex.  However,  the  volume  of  prints  is  so 
great  that  a  crisis  will  result. 

"6  p.  m. — Night  Court  begins  session.  No 
prints  have  arrived  on  the  defendants.  Sev- 
eral hundred  relatives  and  friends  are 
Jammed  into  the  courtroom. 

"7  p.  m. — 8  p.  m. — Justice  Coffinas  has  a 
press  conference  with  the  ADA  (Assistant 
District  Attorney)  in  charge  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Kamens;  the  ADA  on  n'^ht  duty,  Mr.  Smul- 
ker;  the  LAS  attorneys;  and  the  court  clerks. 
The  Judge  states  that  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Law  does  not  permit  him  to  parole  defend- 
ants charged  with  a  felony,  unless  the  prlw 
arrest  record,  the  "rap  sheet,'  is  before  the 
court.  However,  if  the  D.  A.  would  reduce  the 
Class  E  felonies,  one  step,  to  Class  A  mis- 
demeanors, then  the  Judge  had  the  discre- 
tion to  parole  without  a  'rap  sheet.'  Mr.  Ka- 
mens said  that  he  will  check  with  bis  su- 
periors. 

"8.30  p.  m. — ^Mr.  Kamens  returns  and  says 
he  has  permission  to  reduce  the  charges  on 
those  defendants  not  called  by  11  p.  m.  TTie 
Judge  says  that  the  present  situation  in  the 
Basement  is  Intolerable. 

"9  p.  m. — 10  p.  m. — The  first  'rap'  sheets 
arrive  from  Albany,  and  some  defendants  are 
brought  from  the  basement  'detention  pens' 
to  the  'feeder  pens'  behind  the  bench.  Only 
two  detectives  from  the  D.  A.'s  squad  have 
remained,  thereby  further  slowing  the  proc- 
ess of  'signing  out'  persons,  and  bringing 
them  before  the  court.  A  single  defendant  is 
brought  out,  and  Judge  Cofflnas  demands 
that  at  least  five  defendants  be  arraigned  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  speed  the  process. 
About  20  defendants  are  arraigned  this  way, 
and  all  are  paroled.  The  court  recesses  to 
await  more  rap  sheets. 

"10:30  p.m.-l  a.m. — A  steady  flow  of  'rap 
sheets'  from  Albany  and  the  New  York  Police 
Department  begins,  and  the  court  arraigns 
and  paroles  to  the  wieek  of  February  20, 
about  60  defendants.  During  this  period, 
about  15  'typical'  cases:  family  aaeaults, 
bench  warrants,  shoplifters,  auto  thefts,  etc. 
are  arraigned  before  the  Court. 

"1:30  a.m.-2:30  a.m. — The  flow  of  rap 
Sheets  has  stopped  and  about  25   welfare 
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mothers  remain  in  the  detention  pens.  The 
Judge  requests  that  the  Assistant  District 
Attorney  honor  his  agreement  to  reduce  the 
charges  to  misdemeanors  while  still  retaining 
his  right  under  the  law  to  raise  the  charges 
back  to  felonies  at  a  later  proceeding.  The 
Assistant  District  Attorney  agrees,  and  the 
last  26  casee  are  arraigned  and  paroled.  One  ot 
thosp  arraigned  was  ...  a  Black  woman 
In  her  40s  who  claimed  to  have  lost  blood 
due  to  a  wound  that  opened  during  her  con- 
finement In  the  pens.  She  appeared  very 
w«ak  and  was  allowed  to  sit  down  during  the 
arraignment.  The  court  adjourned  at  2:30 
a.m.,  and  everyone  staggered  toward  the 
exits.  It  had  been  a  long  night. 

"3  a.m. — The  New  Ywk  Times  was  out, 
and  one  of  the  local  news  headlines  read: 
'GOLD  STARTS  PROSECUTION  OF  214  AS 
RELIEF  CHEATS.'  The  city  could  sleep 
soundly  knowing  that  Mr.  Gold  was  bringing 
'criminals'    to    'Justice'! 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"Lw)TD  Mkbrh-l,  Esq." 

Some  questions: 

Was  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  that  courtrooom  that  night?  The  Times 
was  infcH-med  at  10  p.m.  that  night  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Is  A.  M.  Rosenthal  satisfied  with  how  the 
Times  covered  that  story? 

Why  doesn't  Abe  Rosenthal  assign  a  few 
reporters  to  make  the  courts  their  regular 
beat  so  that  no  Judge  and  no  prosecutor,  and 
for  that  matter,  no  defense  attorney,  could 
ever  be  certain  that  a  member  of  the  press 
was  not  looking  on — even  if  the  instant  case 
was  not  a  "major"  one? 

In  addition  to  the  Instructive  Information 
this  kind  of  continuous  court  reporting 
would  provide  the  public  and  the  impetus  it 
would  give  to  court  reform,  visitations  by 
Journalists  could  have  a  beneflclal  effect  on 
the  way  some  judges  conduct  themselves  in 
court.  Those  Jurists,  for  instance,  who  are 
much  harsher  on  defense  courts^  than  on 
the  prosecution  and  those  jurists  who  some- 
times appear  to  be  extensions  of  the  D.  A.* 
office. 

An  equally  fundamental  question  is  em- 
bodied in  this  report  by  Legal  Aid  Society 
Lawyer  Lloyd  Merrill.  Would  a  middle-class 
defendant — accused,  let  us  say,  of  embcBEl- 
ing  $100,000  from  either  public  or  private 
funds — be  forced  to  stand  for  up  to  18  hours 
in  10  by  10  foot  detention  pens  without  food, 
water,  or  adequate  toilet  facilities? 

A  less  important  question,  but  nonetheless 
germane,  is  whether  District  Attorney  Eu- 
gene Gold  has  any  remorse  for  what  hap- 
pened in  his  name  during  that  long  night? 
Or  does  he  think  the  procedures — and  their 
effects  on  the  defendants — ^were  entirely 
proper? 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  Mr.  Gold. 

I  have  broken  into  the  series  on  the 
schools  this  week,  as  I  will  again  next  week, 
because  occasionally,  there  are  stories  that  so 
clearly  and  harshly  iUuminate  the  transmog- 
rification of  "Justice"  in  this  city  and  this 
country  that  by  my  criteria,  they  have  im- 
mediate priority. 

None  of  the  above,  by  the  way,  te  meant  to 
criticize  Lesley  Oelsner,  the  Times'  extraor- 
dinarily able  analyst  and  Investigative  re- 
porter on  the  law  and  on  the  courts.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  Times  needs  more 
Lesley  Oelsners — as  does  every  other  news- 
paper in  the  country,  including  this  one. 

Next  week:  another  instance  of  "justice" 
inflicted  on  a  child  In  a  public  school  system. 

I  Intend  to  return  to  the  courts  whenever 
there  is  space,  and  I  would  be  grateful  to 
hear  from  Legal  Aid  Society  lawyers,  other 
defense  attorneys,  assistant  D.A.s  (S(«ae  of 
whom  are  not  always  happy  with  what  they 
are  told  to  do  by  their  chiefs  In  some  of  the 
boroughs) ,  and  from  anyone  else  who  has 
information  on  acts  of  injustice  In  the  courts 
confidentiality  will  be  respected. 
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I  would  also  add  that  Congressman  Koch, 
who  was  so  quick  to  call  for  an  "investiga- 
tion" of  Judge  Bruce  Wrlgtl^  because  of  the 
$500  cash  baU  permitted  by  JWlge  Wright  in 
the  Gruttola  case,  ought  to  spend  a  few 
nights  in  Judge  Wright's  couriroom  and  a 
few  nights  in  other  judges'  courtrooms  in 
this  city.  Then  the  Congressnrian  might  be- 
gin to  learn  something  about  justice  in  the 
courts,  and  be  might  be  less  quick  to  shoct 
from  the  hip  at  a  Judge,  Bruce  Wright,  who 
believes  la  the  Constitution. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1973. 
Hon.  David  Ross, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City 
Criminal  Court,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  David:  An  article  appeared  in  the  Vil- 
lage Voice  ot  February  8th.  authored  by  Nat 
Hentoff,  which  referred  to  the  Criminal 
Court,  and  I  am  enclosing  that  article  with 
the  thought  that  you  might  not  have  seen  it. 

If  the  facts  are  as  reported  by  Lloyd  Mer- 
rUl,  a  Staff  Attorney  for  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, I  respectfully  submit  that  this  would 
require  an  investigation  on  your  part  with 
appropriate  measures  taken  to  make  certain 
that  such  a  sit\iation  would  not  be  repeated. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  be  Informed  as 
to  the  outcome  of  any  investigation  that  you 
make  in  this  matter. 

Again,  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  ad- 
mire your  administration  of  the  Criminal 
Court,  and  I  know  that  your  additional  pow- 
ers recently  given  will  benefit  defendants, 
victims  and  the  public  at  large. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely. 

Edwmio  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Eugene  Gou), 
Kings  County  District  Attorney. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Gene:  You  may  not  have  seen  the 
enclosed  article  which  appeared  in  the  VtJ- 
lage  Voice  of  February  8th,  authored  by  Nat 
Hentoff. 

The  article  allegedly  reports  on  an  action 
taken  by  your  office  against  214  welfare  re- 
cipients. I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  but  I  do  think  that  if  the  facts  are 
as  reported,  then  the  defendants  did  not  re- 
ceive the  fair  treatment  that  your  office 
would  ordinarily  provide. 

I  know  that  you  are  terribly  busy  because 
of  the  many  activities  in  which  your  office 
is  involved — and  you  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended for  them,  but  I  think  it  extremely 
Important  that  the  allegations  set  forth  in 
Hentoff's  column  be  investigated  by  you  and 
if  found  to  be  valid  then  measures  taken  to 
make  certain  that  other  defendants  in  sim- 
ilar situations  would  receive  better  treat- 
ment. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  of  the  outcome  of  any  investigation 
you  may  make  in  this  matter. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 

Supreme  Court  op 
THE  State  of  New  York. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  Please  excuse  the  delay  in  an- 
swering your  letter  of  February  8th.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  aware,  I  am  undertaking  ad- 
ditional duties  and  getting  ready  for  same 
has  kept  me  quite  busy. 

I  have  read  the  artlcie  which  you  forwarded 
with  interest  and  chagrin.  Please  be  advised 
that  the  Court  has  no  control  over  any  in- 
dictments or  arrests  until  the  moment  when 
same  is  presented  to  the  Judge  for  arraign- 
ment.  It   would  appear,  from  this   article. 
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that  the  circumstances  complained  of  oc- 
curred prior  to  submission  to  the  Court.  In 
fact,  the  article  would  indicate  to  me  that 
these  matters  were  first  presented  to  the 
Judge  in  Night  Court;  and  further  the  article 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Judge  acted  In  a 
most  diligent  and  humane  manner. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  Ross. 

House  op  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Hahold  A.  Stevens, 
Presiding  Justice,   Appellate   Division,   First 

Department,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Samxtel  Rabin, 

Presiding  Justice,  Appellate  Division,  Second 
Department.   Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Justices  Stevens  and  Rabin: 
On  February  8th  there  appeared  an  article  In 
the  Village  Voice  describing  the  Impact  of 
the  Judicial  system  on  Individual  defendants 
who  allegedly  commlted  felonies — In  this  case 
alleged  welfare  frauds.  That  article  Is  en- 
closed If  you  have  not  already  seen  It. 

I  sent  separate  letters  to  Administrative 
Justice  David  Ross  and  District  Attorney 
Eugene  Gold  and  received  a  reply  from 
Justice  Ross,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed. 
Yesterday.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Gold  who  admitted  to  me  that 
Incidents  have  occurred  In  other  cases  and 
will  occur  again  because  anyone  charged 
with  a  felony  must  be  fingerprinted  and  the 
machines  Involved  In  checking  the  prints 
often  break  down,  and  If  they  are  broken 
they  do,  on  occasion,  take  as  much  as  6  or 
more  hours  before  the  defendant  can  be 
released. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  the  situation  and  since 
both  Mr.  Justice  Ross  and  District  Attorney 
Gold  have  advised  me  that  it  Is  not  within 
their  power  to  correct  it,  I  am  requesting 
that  your  Honors  undertake  measures  to 
deal  with  what  is  more  than  a  simple  Incon- 
venience but  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  an  injustice 
perpetrated  against  individuals  who  are 
charged  with  but  not  convicted  of  a  crime. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  fingerprinting  in 
felony  cases  but  surely  some  better  system 
can  be  devised  than  presently  exists  so  as 
to  permit  an  early  release  of  a  person  brought 
to  coiirt  for  arraignment. 

I  would  appreciate  having  any  comments 
which  you  might  have  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Supreme  Court  Appeixate  Division, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  had  not  seen 
the  article  to  which  you  refer,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  VUlage  Voice  and  thank  you 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  same. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  have  no  control 
over  District  Attorney  Gold  and  cannot.  In 
any  way,  control  the  indictments  returned 
by  him.  The  Judge  Is  not  made  aware  of  the 
charges — whether  they  be  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor— until  they  are  presented  In  court. 
Charges  of  the  nature  involved  are,  I  believe, 
usually  handled  In  this  Department  as  either 
misdemeanors  or  felonies  of  lesser  grade. 
However,  I  cannot  make  that  statement  with 
absolute  certainty. 

I  will,  Indeed,  discuss  the  matter  with  them 
in  the  near  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  A.  Stevens. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Harold  A.  Stevens. 

Presiding  Justice,  Appellate   Division.  First 
Department,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Justice  Stevens:   I  have  your 
letter  of  March  9th.  It  U  clear  that  the  point 
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which  I  wanted  to  raise  in  hny  letter  was 
either  not  clearly  stated  or  ml  tinderstood  by 
you. 

I  would  not  under  any  clrci  mstances  sug- 
gest that  you  exercise  control  over  District 
Attorney  Gold  or  control  the  Indictments  re- 
turned by  him.  Rather,  I  was  suggesting  that 
you  seek  to  correct  the  sltuition  involving 
delays  and  the  holding  of  ind  vlduals  await- 
ing arraignment  because  of  the  failure  In 
the  existing  machinery  to  pi  smptly  return 
fingerprint  checks. 

I  would  appreciate  your  co  nslderlng  that 
proposal  and  If  it  is  within  .rour  power  to 
correct  that  situation  that  yo'  i  undertake  to 
do  so. 

Please  let  me  know  your  |vlews  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

EdI'ard  I.  Koch. 


April  .'2y  1973 


Supreme  Court  OFfTHE 

State  op 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
Hon.  e:dwaro  I.  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch: 
I  did  not  resfKjnd  to  your 
1st  sooner,  but  it  did  not 
until  March  9th  and  I  did 
March  12th. 

The  solution  to  the 
fingerprint  records  to  which 
your  letter  is  unfortunately 
court's  control.  Fingerprint 
tainable    primarily   through 
State       Identification       and 
(NYSnS)  System.  Last  year  1 
Robert  Oallatl,  Director  of 
with   him   the   need   for 
both  as  to  response  time  ttni 
at  the  criminal  records.  Dr. 
sured  me  that  NYSIIS  was 
continue  to  do  everything 
to  improve  its  services. 

Since    NYSIIS    is    part    of 
branch   of  government,  the 
In  this  area,  as  you  must 
are   limited.   I  will,   however, 
the   matter  and  see  what 
expedite  the   transmission  of 
tion  relating  to  a  defendant 
ord  which  Is  required  by  law, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samue] 


Ni  w  York, 
Mirch  IS.  1973. 
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Rabin, 
Presiding  Justice. 

Supreme  Court  Appellate  Division, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  Mt  rch  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Ilmust  say  that 
evidently  I  did  miss  the  point  >f  your  earlier 
letter. 

the  return  of 
that  cases 
of   more 
Director  of 
we  discussed 
that    with 
should   be  a 
return  of  finger- 
Is  the  Ad- 
C^lmlnal  Court, 
the  problem 
maln1|alning  almost 
>  Improve  the 
the  near  fu- 
be  corrected. 


orler 
dis]  osed 


We  are  trying  to  expedite 
fingerprint  information  In 
on   arraig^nment   may   be 
speedily.  I  met  with  Dr.  Gallclti 
NYSIIS,   some   time   ago   and 
this    problem.    He    assured 
changes    contemplated,    there 
distinct  improvement  in  the 
print  checks.  Justice  Ross, 
minlstratlve  Judge  of  the 
has  been  greatly  concerned  wllji 
and  I  believe  has  been  m 
constant  contact  in  an  effort 
system.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
ture  the  situation  can  and  wU 
Sincerely, 

Harold 


Represem  tatives. 


House  of 
Washington,  D.C..  Mc^ch  19, 1973 
Dr.  Robert  R.  J.  Gallati, 
Director,  New  York  State  Idei^ification 
Intelligence     System, 
Tower,  Stuyvesant  Plaza 
Dear  Dr.  Gallati:  I  am 
Which  U  dated  March  1st, 
which  was  sent  to  Justices  Haibld 
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A.  Stevens. 


and 

Park 

Albany,  N.Y. 

a  letter 

original  of 

A.  Stevens 


El  '.cutive 


enc  ;oslng 

tJie 


the  matter 


letter  of 
Robert  R.  J. 
New  York 
System, 
cases  In 


t:ie 


and  Samuel  Rabin.  I  am  also  ei^loslng  their 
responses  to  that  letter. 

You  will  note  that  they  menlilon  that  the 
courts  have  no  control  over  the 
described  in  the  Village  Voice  ai  tide  of  Feb- 
ruary 8th  (a  copy  of  which  is  al  lo  enclosed), 
and  that  they  have  taken  up 
with  you. 

Apparently  the  transmission  4f  the  Infor- 
mation relating  to  a  defendai  t's  criminal 
record,  required  by  law  In  felonj  : 
fore  the  defendant  can  be  released  after  ar- 
rest, is  still  the  subject  of  greaf  delay  caus- 
ing the  kind  of  situation  described  In  the 
attached  article. 

Computers  are  near  instantarieous  lu  fur- 
nishing Information  when  fun(  tionlng  and 
properly  used.  Can  it  be  that  you  r's  are  either 
not  functioning  or  not  being  pi  operly  used? 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  Irom  you  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Division     op     Criminal     Justice 
Services, 

Albany.  N.Y.,  Ap-il  5. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Y*ur 
March  19,  1973,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Gallati  the  former  director  of 
State  Identification  and  Intelligence 
concerning  arrests  In  certain 
Brooklyn  has  come  to  my  attention 

The  New  York  State  Identlflc^ion 
telligence  System  was  merged 
State  agencies  last  September  tc 
new  Division  of  Criminal  Justices 
I  am  responsible  for  administration 
new  agency.  I  have  reviewed 
materials  which  accompanied  yofir 
I  believe  that  the  events  are  in 
clarification.   My  staff  has 
matter  and  reports  that  during 
and  night  of  January  22nd,  72 
prints  relating  to  these  cases 
mitted  from  Brooklyn  to  our 
by  facsimile  device.  The  first 
arrived   at   1:50  p.m.   and  the 
received    at    10:40   p.m.   Our 
went  out  at  3:20  p.m.  and  the 
2:40  a.m.,  and  by  9:00  p.m 
of  the  fingerprint  Inquiries  had 
processed  and  answered. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  crlm^al 
of  most  of  the  defendants  In 
maintained  on  computers.  It  sho^ild 
that   the   actual   fingerprint 
examined,  analyzed  and  compar^ 
The  analysis  of  fingerprints  is 
To  date,  no  reliable  method  of 
this   task   by  machine  has  bee^ 
Accordingly,  while  the  retrieval 
nal   history   of  an   Individual 
formed  quickly  by  computer  af^er 
identification  has  been  made. 
In  mind  that  time  must  also  be 
completion  of  the  manual 
identification  tasks. 

At  present,  our  records  indicate 
the    average    It   takes   a   little 
hours  to  search  a  set  of  fingerprints 
mitted  by  facsimile  and  prepare 
While  we  expect  and  hope  to  Ir  iprove 
this  standard  response  time,  I 
that  in  most  Jurisdictions  outside 
State,  response  time  Is  not  nealy 
In  this  connection  you  may  wls|i 
of  the  FBI  as  well  as  some  of  the 
concerning  whether  or  not  they 
provide  criminal  history  records 
and   misdemeanor   arrest  cases 
wide  basis  and.  If  so,  with  wliat 
would  appreciate  learning  the  refults 
findings. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Archibalo  R.  M^rat 

Com  nissioner. 
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LET    US    NOT    BE    PCX>LED— CLEAN 
AIR  STANDARDS  CAN  BE  MET 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  yesterday  by  Admin- 
istrator Ruckelshaus  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  granting  a  1- 
year  delay  of  the  1975  auto  emission 
standards,  except  in  California,  is  no 
doubt  a  great  victory  for  the  automobile 
industry  and  petroleum  companies 
which  have  been  fighting  these  stand- 
ards from  the  very  beginning. 

The  next  phase  of  the  industry's  battle 
will  be  to  seek  a  modification  or  repeal 
of  the  law  which  imposes  auto  emission 
standards.  The  automobile  industry  and 
the  petroleum  companies  would  have  us 
believe  that  our  emission  standards  are 
Impossible  to  meet,  that  they  are  im- 
practical, and  that  they  are  not  neces- 
sary. We  sure  beginning  to  see  the  first 
flurries  of  glossy  pamphlets  and  slick 
full-page  advertisements  from  these  in- 
dustries propagandizing  against  the 
standards — a  flurry  which  will  soon  be- 
come a  blizzard. 

Are  we  in  Congress  to  believe  that 
emission  standards  are  "impossible" 
when  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  those 
standards  have  already  been  met  by 
three  automobile  manufacturers?  Are  we 
in  Congress  to  believe  that  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  the  lead-free  fuel  nec- 
essary for  catalytic  mufflers  is  prohib- 
itive when  one  of  our  oil  companies,  the 
American  Oil  Co.,  has  been  successfully 
manufacturing  and  marketing  such  a 
lead-free  fuel  for  years?  Who  are  they 
trying  to  fool?  No  amoimt  of  slick  ad- 
vertising can  obscure  these  hard  facts. 
•The  intransigence  of  these  industries  is 
appalling,  to  say  the  least. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  costs  of 
buying  and  maintaining  an  automobile 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  emission 
controls,  but  nowhere  in  the  industry's 
balance  sheets  have  I  ever  seen  the  costs 
resulting  from  the  assault  upon  the  pub- 
lic health,  from  dying  vegetation,  and 
playgrounds  closed  by  air  pollution. 
These  costs  are  paid  by  society,  and  so- 
ciety is  subsidizing  the  automobile  in- 
dustry by  bearing  these  costs. 

At  one  time  in  our  history,  the  phrase 
"Yankee  ingenuity"  was  used  to  describe 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  cope 
with  complex  technological  problems.  If 
some  American  enterprises  are  now  be- 
ginning to  take  a  back  seat  to  foreign 
enterprises,  the  reason  may  very  well 
be  that  today's  crop  of  managers  has 
lost  the  initiative,  the  vision,  and  the  in- 
spiration that  made  us  a  great  Nation. 
Are  we  doomed  to  rest  upon  our  laurels? 

The  claims  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  petroleum  companies  have  been 
disputed  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  documents  which  present  both 
views.  The  first  is  a  Chrysler  Corp.  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "Let's  Have  Clean  Air, 
But  Let's  Not  Throw  Money  Away!" 
which  I  and  many  others  received  in  the 
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mall.  Tlie  second  is  a  rebuttal  of  the  al- 
leged facts  contained  in  this  pamphlet, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency: 
Let's  Have  Clean  Am — ^Bur  Let's  Not  Throw 
Monet  Awat 

Chrysler  Corporation  believes  that  emis- 
sions from  cars  should  be  held  at  a  level 
that  scientists  agree  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  Improve  air  quality. 
But  there  is  no  benefit  in  adding  expensive 
control  systems  which  are  more  stringent 
than  necessary. 

Invisible  gases  and  tiny  particles  in  your 
automobile's  exhaust  have  been  blamed  for 
many  of  the  country's  air  pollution  problems. 
But  whatever  part  your  automobile  has  in 
the  air  quality  problem  is  smaller  than  it 
was  even  a  few  yecu-s  ago.  And  it  is  smaller 
than  most  people  may  realize. 

Auto  engineers  have  drastically  reduced 
the  three  gases  which  are  the  major  emis- 
sions. Your  1973  model  car  produces  80  per- 
cent fewer  hydrocarbons  than  a  car  without 
emission  controls.  It  produces  70  percent  less 
carbon  monoxide.  And  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  called  oxides  of  nitrogen 
has  been  cut  60  percent.  Your  car  now  pro- 
duces less  than  two  ounces  of  these  emis- 
sions for  each  mile  It  is  driven.  That's  not 
very  much. 

However,  many  people  do  not  know  of  this 
progress.  They  also  do  not  know  that  the 
1975-76  federal  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards are  overly  strict  and  wasteful  of  the 
nation's  resources.  The  new  standards  re- 
quire that  the  three  main  exhaust  gases 
from  automobiles  must  be  cut  93  to  97  per- 
cent compared  to  a  car  without  controls. 

Those  new  standards  are  not  a  problem 
for  Just  the  automobile  companies.  They 
are  going  to  be  a  problem  for  you,  the  cus- 
tomer, because  they  will  affect  the  choice  of 
cars  you  wlU  have  in  the  future,  and  cost 
you  your  own  good  hard  cash. 

For  example,  you  should  know  that  the 
government  says  starting  in  1977,  when  all 
the  controls  are  In  force,  the  nation  wUl  get 
less  than  $1  in  benefit  for  every  $8  you  must 
spend  on  the  new  control  systems. 

That's  no  bargain. 

Since  Congress  set  the  1975-76  standards 
the  country  has  learned  a  lot  more  about  air 
quality  and  automotive  emissions.  These  new 
facts  raise  the  question  of  why  we  should 
reduce  automotive  emissions  to  the  overly 
stringent  level  of  93  to  97  percent. 

Did  you  know : 

There  is  no  substantiated  evidence  show- 
ing average  street  level  concentrations  of 
automotive  missions — even  In  crowded 
cities — are  a  threat  to  health. 

If  the  total  weight  of  emissions  meant 
what  many  fear,  the  human  race  would  have 
expired  long  ago.  Nature  produces  up  to  15 
times  more  of  the  automotive  emissions  than 
man. 

Nature  produces  up  to  90  percent  of  all  the 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  atmosphere:  cars 
account  for  only  about  six  percent. 

Nature  easily  disposes  of  emissions  from 
all  sources.  For  example,  fungus  In  the  soU 
in  the  United  States  alone  can  consume 
more  than  double  all  the  carbon  monoxide 
produced  by  all  the  cars  and  factories  In  the 
world.  Studies  show  even  in  city  areas,  nature 
disposes  of  emissions. 

The  effect  of  emissions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  harmfulness,  not  total  weight. 
When  measured  this  way,  university  scien- 
tists say  automobiles  are  only  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  country's  potential  air  quality 
problem. 

Carbon  monoxide  effects  in  crowded  cities 
are  already  below  the  level  the  government 
says  Is  necessary  to  protect  health.  This  Is 
the  result  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  44,000  Americans. 

If  you  smoke,  you  will  have  a  carbon  mon- 
oxide blood  level  of  as  high  as  12  percent. 
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If  you  don't,  your  level  wUl  probably  be  less 
than  two  percent,  even  in  a  crowded  city. 

Burning  one  log  In  the  fireplace  produces 
as  much  carbon  monoxide  as  the  1975-76 
standards  allow  your  car  dally. 

Heating  your  home  for  eight  hours  with 
an  oil  furnace  uses  up  your  car's  1976  daUy 
quota  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

The  vegetation  in  your  back  yard  gives 
off  as  many  hydrocarbons  as  the  1975-76  law 
allows  your  car  daily. 

Government  studies  say  the  1975-76  stand- 
ards could  raise  the  price  of  a  new  car  $500. 

Control  systems  with  any  hope  of  meeting 
the  standards  use  catalysts  requiring  pla- 
tinum and  palladium.  These  expensive  and 
rare  metals  come  from  outside  the  U.S. 

Catalysts  operate  only  on  no-lead  fuel. 
Cost  of  producing  and  supplying  this  special 
fuel  will  increase  the  price  you  pay  for  your 
gasoline. 

Cars  using  catalysts  may  bum  as  much  as 
30  percent  more  fuel.  This  could  cost  you  as 
much  as  $100  a  year  extra  In  gasoline  costs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  costs  of  maintaining 
and  replacing  catalysts. 

California,  which  has  the  most  serious 
automotive  air  quality  problem  in  the  coun- 
try, believes  the  federal  standards  are  overly 
stringent.  California  says  reductions  of  75 
to  94  percent  are  mcM«  realistic. 

Chrysler  Corporation  agrees  with  California 
officials  who  are  acting  on  current  sdentiflc 
information. 

The  company  believes  that  in  view  of  these 
facts,  the  government  should: 

Postpone  the  1975-76  standards  for  one 
year   (the  present  law  allows  that). 

Give  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
authority  to  set  new  and  more  reasonable 
standards  (EPA  now  sets  all  other  emissions 
standards) . 

Chrysler  believes  the  California  standards 
are  totally  adequate  nationwide  and  may  be 
attainable  uHthout  catalysts  by  the  1977 
model  year. 

Those  standards,  strict  enough  to  protect 
the  state  with  the  worst  automotive  emis- 
sions problems,  should  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

If  this  Is  done.  It  would  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  the  new  car  you  buy.  It  would 
save  you  many  additional  dollars  in  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs. 

It  would  conserve  the  country's  limited 
resources,  and  serve  the  cause  of  clean  air 
with  responsibility. 

We  urge  you  to  write  your  Rer««sentative 
and  your  Senator  on  this  very  Important 
matter.  Explain  that  while  you  support  the 
cause  of  clean  air,  to  go  beyond  proven  need 
Is  to  waste  your  dollars  and  the  country's 
limited  resoxirces. 

Let's  have  clean  air — but  let's  not  throw 
money  away. 

Washington.  D.C 

March  22, 1973. 
Hon.  George  Danielson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Danielson:  ThU  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  21.  1973,  to  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  in  which  you  requested  our 
comments  on  a  recent  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Chrysler  Corporation  regarding  the 
control  of  automotive  emissions. 

To  aid  us  In  responding  to  the  niunerous 
letters  we  receive  as  a  result  of  that  and 
similar  recent  publications  on  this  subject, 
we  have  prepared  a  Fact  Sheet  which  sum- 
marizes the  major  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  against  further  control  of  auto- 
motive emissions  and  the  Environments  Pro- 
tection Agency's  analysis  of  those  arguments. 
I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  that  Fact  Sheet 
which  I  believe  you  will  find  responsive  to 
your  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Sansom, 
Assistance    Administrator    for    Air    and 
Water  Programs. 
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TttZ    FEOEkAL    AUTOMOBILX    EMISSION    STANO- 

ARDa — ^Thkir  Pxtkposc,  Thkib  Nkeo,  Thub 
Impact 

Recently  the  Federal  automotive  emissions 
standards  have  come  under  crlticLsm  from 
some  quarters  of  the  automotive  and  petro- 
leum Industries.  This  paper  attempts  to  pre- 
sent relevant  facta  on  the  issues  raised. 

I.    BMISSIONS    or    AIK    POLLUTANTS    FKOM 
AUTOMOBILES 

In  U.S.  cities  the  automobile  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  man-made  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  estimated  that  In  cities 
motor  vehicles  will  be  responsible  for  the 
emission  of  60%  to  90%  of  these  i>oUutants 
in  1973. 

Industry  Statement — Drastic  reductions 
have  been  made  In  automotive  emissions  due 
to  the  Federal  standards;  a  continuation  of 
present   control   measures   Is   sufficient. 

EPA  Position — It  Is  true  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  promulgation  of  emission  control 
standards,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  emissions  from  new  vehi- 
cles. However,  even  greater  control  Is  re- 
qVIlred  If  we  are  to  clean  up  the  air  in  our 
major  cities  to  a  degree  which  protects 
against  the  known  adverse  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution on  our  health  and  property. 

National  air  quality  standards  for  auto- 
motive pollutants  were  set  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  adverse  health  effects  of 
these  pollutants.  However,  In  order  to 
achieve  these  standards  over  26  major 
metropolitan  areas  will  require  additional 
controls  on  motor  vehicles  above  and  beyond 
those  Imposed  on  new  automobiles.  These 
transportation  controls  (which  may  In- 
clude restriction  of  parklnig,  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion, mandatory  maintenance,  gas  rationing, 
and  conversion  of  vehicles  to  gaseous  fuels) 
will  be  designed  to  control  automobile  air 
pollution.  All  the  help  these  cities  can  get 
through  the  achievement  of  the  Federal  new 
car  emissions  standards  must  be  provided. 

Industry  Statement — ^Natural  processes 
emit  quantities  of  air  p<^utlon  much  larger 
than  those  emitted  by  the  automobile.  Nat- 
xxral  processes  also  remove  automotive  pol- 
lutants from  the  air. 

EPA  Position — It  Is  misleading  to  base  an 
argument  against  the  control  of  emissions 
on  estimates  of  worldwide  emissions  of  pol- 
lutants produced  by  vegetation  and  other 
natural  sources. 

Natural  emissions  occur  in  a  widely  diffuse 
fashion,  and  are  disturbed  over  the  entire 
world.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates 
his  activities  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  With  75%  of  all  Americans 
living  on  only  1.5' o  of  our  total  land  area, 
the  emissions  of  automobile  pollutants  are 
similarly  concentrated.  This  results  In  ad- 
verse levels  of  pollutants  building  up  In 
all  the  major  urban  areas.  Natural  removal 
processes  do  exist  for  all  the  major  air  pol- 
lutants but  these  processes  are  quite  slow, 
and  come  nowhere  near  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  accumulation  In  urban 
areas. 

Industry  Statement — Emissions  from 
sources  around  the  home  (burning  fireplace 
logs,  fuel  oil  furnaces,  and  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  backyard  vegetation)  can  be  com- 
parable to  those  resulting  from  using  an 
auto  meeting  the  1976  Federal  emission 
standards.  Any  one  of  these  sources  will  use 
up  a  person's  "emission  quota"  for  that  day. 

EPA  Position — The  90  ^.h  reduction  In  auto- 
motive pollutants  that  was  mandated  by 
Congress  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  designed 
specifically  to  remove  the  automobile  from 
its  role  as  the  dominant  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  our  urban  areas.  Comparing  the 
emissions  of  a  1976  automobile  to  those  of 
relatively  less  important  sources  of  pollution 
simply  pomts  to  the  success  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  In  achieving  Its  goal. 

In   direct   reference   to   the   comparisons 
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Industry  Statement — Average  <  arbon  mon- 
oxide blood  levels  of  people  In  iiajor  urban 
areas  are  below  those  levels  relat  fd  to  effects 
on  health. 

EPA  Position — ^Examination  ct  "average" 
concentrations  of  carbon  monodde  In  the 
blood  of  urban  dwellers  is  a  daigerous  ap- 
proach to  determining  the  haiArd  to  the 
population.  This  type  of  data  glres  no  Indi- 
cation of  how  many  people  have  levels  which 
exceed  the  acceptable  health  evels.  It  Is 
known  that  some  people  recel\  e  a  greater 
exposure  to  high  pollutant  levels  than  others 
and  that  some  are  more  stronglj  affected  by 
a  given  level  of  pollutant  concent  rations.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  mandates  the  EPA 's  standards 
protect  the  health  of  not  only  tlie  "average" 
man  but  also  those  subgroups  n;ore  exposed 
or  more  vulnerable  than  the  ave  rage  man. 

Indristry  Statement— C&rhoa  monoxide 
blood  levels  of  smokers  are  highe :  than  those 
for  non-smokers. 

EPA  Position — The  carbon  mo]  loxlde  blood 
levels  In  smokers  have  little  rele  'ance  to  the 
stringency  of  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards. Smokers  smoke  by  choice  arid  know  that 
it  is  harmful  to  their  health.  I^n-smokers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  rlgli  t  to  be  ade- 
quately protected  against  CO  eve  a.  If  smokers 
elect  to  pursue  their  habit. 

Industry  Statement — "Average"  street  level 
concentrations  of  automotive  emissions  are 
low  enough  that  they  pose  no  tl  ireat  to  hu- 
man health. 

EPA  Position — ^EPA's  air  qualU  y  standards 
are  based  on  known  adverse  health  effects. 
Air  quality  measurements  show(  that  these 
standards  are  being  exceeded  In  :nany  of  our 
urban  areas.  The  use  of  a  concept  such  as 
"average"  concentrations  is  misleading  be- 
cause It  Ignores  the  adverse  effects'  on  spe- 
cific Individuals  of  exjKJSures  t<»  pollutants 
for  i^eclfic  times  In  specific  plai  es. 

m.    POLLUTION   CONTROL   AN  >  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION 

The  automobile  Is  a  major  smrce  of  air 
pollution  in  the  XTnited  States,  -^is  is  easier 
to  understand  when  we  realize  that  we  Amer- 
icans drive  our  cars  nearly  1  trll  lion  miles  a 
year  and  in  the  process  consune  nearly  70 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline.  This  Ib  the  equiva- 
lent of  14%  of  all  the  energy  reiources  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  annually.  The 
pollution  abatement  efforts  of  the  automo- 
tive industry  have  Increased  tlie  fuel  con- 
sumption of  our  automobiles  bvt  not  by  as 
much  as  some  would  have  us  bslleve. 

Industry  Statement — The  1975-76  emis- 
sions standards  have  an  advere  effect  on 
automotive  fuel  economy  and  i  lay  increase 
fuel  consumption  by  as  much  as  30%. 

EPA  Position — A  recent  study  on  automo- 
tive fuel  consumption  conducted  by  EPA 
shows  that  emissions  controls  lo  have  an 
Impact  on  fuel  economy.  This  study  esti- 
mates that  the  loss  In  fuel  econc  my  for  1973 
model  year  vehicles  over  those  w  th  no  emis- 
sions controls  Is  in  the  range  ol  7%  to  87c. 
Data  available  from  a  major  domestic  man- 
ufacturer Indicates  that  the  fvel  economy 
of  1975  vehicles  with  their  additional  con- 
trols should  remain  unchanged  i  rom  1973.  A 
fuel  economy  loss  of  this  magn  tude  would 
Increase  the  average  drivers  fuel  bill  by  less 
than  >25  a  year.  EPA  estimates  t  le  Increased 
fuel  consumption  for  1976  mod«l  cars  to  be 
In  the  range  of  10%  to  12%,  again  far  below 
the  30  ^c  seen  In  many  Industry  statements. 

To  put  the  fuel  penalty  of  em  Lsslons  con- 
trols Into  proper  perspective,  e:>A  has  also 
quantified  the  fuel  penalty  asst  elated  with 
consumer  choices  such  as  aut>motlve  air 
conditioning,  automatic  transm  lsslons  and 
Increased  vehicle  weight.  That  an  Etlysls  shows 
an  average  fuel  economy  loss  ol  9%  for  air 
conditioners  (Installed  on  over  (10%  of  new 
vehicles),  and  of  6%  to  6%  f o  ■  automatic 
transmissions  (Installed  on  over  90%  at  new 
vehicles).  Differences  In  vehicle  weight  can 
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account  for  as  much  as  a  50%  loss  In  fuel 
economy. 

Industry  Statement — Catalyst  equipped 
cars  will  suffer  fuel  economy  penalties. 

EPA  Position — The  use  of  a  catalytic  con- 
verter as  an  integral  part  of  emissions  control 
systems  does  not  of  itself  create  a  significant 
fuel  economy  loss.  These  convertors,  which 
are  attached  to  the  exhaust  system  much  like 
an  acoustical  muffler,  by  themselves  create 
no  more  fuel  economy  loss  than  does  today's 
standard  exhaust  muffler. 

IV.   COST  OF  EMISSIONS  CONTROL 

The  cost  of  owning  and  driving  an  auto- 
mobile Includes  the  Initial  price,  mainte- 
nance costs  and  operating  costs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  estimated  the 
total  cost  to  be  approximately  11.9  cents  per 
mile  or  »1 1,900  over  the  100,000  mile  life  of 
a  vehicle.  Emission  controls  will  add  to  the 
cost  of  owning  a  vehicle.  The  Increased  oper- 
ating cost  due  to  a  reduction  In  fuel  econ- 
omy was  estimated  above.  The  Increased  ini- 
tial cost  of  a  1976  model  year  vehicle  due 
to  emissions  controls  should  lie  In  the  range 
of  $150  to  $300  which  Is  only  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  total.  The  additional  equipment  need- 
ed for  1976  to  control  oxides  of  nitrogen  could 
raise  the  upper  limit  of  our  cost  estimate  to 
approximately  $350. 

Industry  Statement — Oovernment  studies 
say  that  1976-76  standards  could  raise  the 
price  of  a  new  car  by  $500. 

EPA  Position — Using  acknowledged  and  In- 
formally obtained  automotive  industry  data 
as  a  base,  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
report  published  In  1972  did  use  a  $500  Initial 
cost  figure.  However,  cost  data  later  obtained 
by  EPA  from  Industry  sources  at  formal  pub- 
lic proceedings,  and  more  recently  obtained 
in  preparation  for  new  proceedings  indicates 
that  cost  will  be  lowered  substantially  below 
this  level. 

Industry  Statement — Emissions  control 
systems  will  require  the  use  of  expensive  and 
rare  metals  from  outside  the  U.S. 

EPA  Position — Most  American  manufactur- 
ers Intend  to  use  precious  metal  catalysts  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  emissions  control 
systems.  Adequate  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  used  in  these  systems  can  be  Im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $15  per  car, 
depending  on  the  configuration  of  the  cata- 
lyst used.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral emissions  control  systems  tested  by  EPA 
have  met  the  1975  standards  without  pre- 
cious metal  catalysts.  Neither  the  Clean  Air 
Act  nor  EPA  prescribe  that  specific  technolo- 
gies be  adc^ted.  The  Government  sets  the 
emission  standards;  Industry  chooses  the 
technology. 

Industry  Statement — Precious  metal  cata- 
lysts require  the  use  of  lead-free  fuels  which 
cost  more  than  the  leaded  grades. 
.  EPA  Position — Catalytic  systems  are  effec- 
tively deactivated  by  the  anti-knock  com- 
pounds of  leaded  gasoline.  The  lead-free  gas- 
oline required  for  catalysts  does  cost  more  at 
the  pump  but  a  study  conducted  by  EPA  on 
the  effects  of  lead  additives  shows  that  this 
cost  will  be  offset  by  the  Increased  life  of 
spark  plugs  and  mufflers  resulting  from  the 
use  of  lead-free  fuels. 

Industry  Statement — The  costs  of  automo- 
tive pollution  control  exceed  the  benefits. 

EPA  Position — Reliable  estimates  of  the 
benefits  applicable  to  health  and  property 
have  not  been  developed  because  of  a  lack 
of  consistent  data.  This  does  not  Imply  that 
there  are  no  health  and  property  benefits 
from  reducing  automotive  pollutants.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  these  benefits  have  yet  to  be 
quantified,  and  translated  Into  dollars.  The 
benefits  cited  by  some  sources  Include  only 
those  which  have  been  estimated  for  ma- 
terials and  vegetation.  In  ignoring  the  bene- 
fits to  health  and  property  any  comparison 
of  automotive  pollution  control  costs  and 
benefits  Is  Incomplete  and  misleading. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
precious  resource  this  Nation  has  is  its 
human  resources.  Many  government 
and  private  programs  have  been  devised 
over  the  years  to  recoup  as  much  of  our 
human  resources  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  successful  has  been 
the  Job  Corps,  which  takes  the  fellow 
at  the  bottom  and  time  and  time  again 
starts  him  on  the  road  toward  a  produc- 
tive and  useful  life — ofif  the  welfare  rolls, 
out  of  our  criminal  courts  and  jails  for- 
ever. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  success 
stories  is  told  on  himself  by  the  current 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world,  Mr. 
George  Foreman. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  reprint  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Mr.  Pore- 
man's  recounting  of  his  life  as  he  told 
it  in  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business : 

Don't  Knock  the  American  System  to  Me 
(By  George  Foreman) 

In  my  business,  boxing,  I  know  a  lot  about 
giving  hard  knocks,  and  gettmg  them,  too. 
That's  the  kind  of  business  It  Is.  I  accept  it 
for  being  that.  But  knocking  the  American 
system,  that  I  can't  take. 

If  there  is  give  and  take  In  life,  and  I 
know  for  sure  there  is,  and  some  of  it  rough 
stuff,  a  man  has  to  find  out  early  In  his  life 
how  much  of  each  he  has  capacity  for. 

I  found  out  early,  though,  that  you  don't 
get  much  of  anywhere  by  knocking  success. 
The  really  smart  guy  tries  to  find  out  why  It 
works,  and  how  he  can  get  In  that  kind  of 
action,  and  then  tries  to  make  It  work  for 
him. 

They  call  me  a  flag- waver,  and  it's  true.  Not 
just  that  time  in  Mexico  City  In  the  Arena 
Mexlcana  on  the  night  of  Oct.  27,  1968.  That 
was  when  I  had  beaten  the  Soviet  heavy- 
weight, lonnls  Chepulls.  The  referee  caUed  It 
a  TKO,  and  the  Olympic  gold  medal  was  mine. 

There  were  more  than  2,000  black  athletes 
In  those  Olympic  Games  in  all  sports.  I  was 
afraid — even  with  the  USA  on  my  Jersey — 
they  might  not  know  I  was  an  American.  And 
I  wanted  everybody  to  know,  and  to  know 
that  at  that  moment  I  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest Americans  who  ever  lived.  So,  I  took 
the  American  flag  from  the  pocket  of  my 
robe,  and  waved  it  as  I  took  a  bow  to  each  of 
the  ring's  four  corners. 

What  never  occurred  to  me  then  was  that 
this  little  thing  I  did  would  be  translated 
into  an  opposing  view  to  the  "black  power" 
fever  which  was  so  much  a  part  of  that 
Olympics.  It  wasn't  that  at  aU.  If  that  other 
way  was  how  John  Cairlos  and  Tommy  Smith 
felt — well,  the  America  I  came  from  is  a  free 
country,  and  they  were  entitled  to  do  or  say 
what  they  felt  or  thought.  I  was  so  proud, 
I  was  just  doing  what  came  naturally  to  me. 
It  was  my  "thing,"  and  thank  God,  It  is  stm 
my  "thing." 

Casting  about  for  places  to  put  blame  for 
the  troubles  a  person  has  is  an  old  human 
trait.  "They"  is  an  easier  word  to  use  than 
"I,"  when  things  don't  go  right.  But  In  get- 
ting by  an  obstacle,  or  a  trouble,  or  a  prob- 
lem, the  key — and  I  know  this  because  I've 
had  them  all,  and  still  have  some — Is  to  take 
after  it,  all  alone  If  that's  the  only  way. 

More  times  than  not,  battles  have  to  be 
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taken  on  alone.  The  messes  a  man  gets  into, 
they're  the  same.  They  didn't  hunt  him  up; 
he  went  looking  for  them,  whether  he  always 
knew  it  or  not.  He  has  to  get  Into  them 
himself,  even  If  he  has  company  at  the  time. 

Nobody  got  me  down  In  the  street,  for 
example,  held  my  nose,  and  poured  cheap 
wine  down  my  throat  when  I  was  a  kid. 
Not  at  all.  I  got  the  bottle,  tipped  it  up, 
and  drank  it.  Who  would  believe  me  if  I 
said  somebody  forced  me  to  drink  that  stuff? 
I  don't  force  that  easy.  The  memory  of  that 
wine  is  so  clear  to  me  yet  that  the  smell 
of  it  now  makes  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 

And  when  I  was  going  about  my  first 
record-setting — which  was  how  many  win- 
dows I  could  break  in  a  row  without  getting 
caught — I  can't  lay  that  idea  on  anyl>ody 
else's  doorstep.  It  was  all  my  own,  and  I  got 
all  the  way  up  to  200  before  the  Houston 
police  thought  It  Just  might  be  me  and 
looked  me  up  to  talk  about  It.  It  was  quite 
a  record.  If  one  Just  wanted  to  look  at  the 
size  of  It,  but  it  wasn't  sensible  or  respectable 
to  do  It. 

These  were  things  that  happened  when 
I  thought  I  had  nothing  going  for  me,  but 
it  was  mostly  my  ovm  attitude  toward  life 
that  made  It  so.  There  was  the  high  school 
there  in  the  bloody  Fifth  Ward  of  Houston, 
and  I  dropped  out  of  It  In  the  ninth  grade. 
It  was  my  decision,  not  the  school's.  That 
and  the  other  things  caused  my  mother — 
bless  her  for  all  the  suffering  she  endured 
for  me — to  have  a  nervous  breakdown.  That 
was  my  decision,  being  a  bad  guy  and  caus- 
ing it.  not  hers.  I  had  about  lost  faith  in 
everything  before  I  was  even  started,  I  guess, 
but  she  never  lost  faith  In  me. 

SEEING  THE  LIGHT 

Then,  like  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
in  the  Bible  story,  my  vision  cleared  up  and 
the  time  came  to  make  a  right  decision.  I  did 
It. 

It  was  In  an  unlikely  place,  a  Houston 
pool  hall,  and  the  TV  set  was  on. 

The  man  on  the  tube  was  doing  one  of 
those  public  service  spots.  It's  a  part  of 
America  that  w^hen  a  man  gets  famous,  is 
a  celebrity,  they  ask  him  to  do  these  com- 
mercials about  all  kinds  of  things.  Some  are 
for  causes,  like  fighting  cancer,  or  helping 
retarded  kids.  This  guy  was  recruiting,  and 
he  wsis  saying  he  was  once  a  down-and-outer 
himself. 

Boy,  was  he  on  my  wavelength,  talking 
my  language!  I  listened  to  him,  half -like  at 
first,  and  then  he  said  he  had  this  one  skUl, 
and  finally  got  a  chance  to  use  it,  and 
made  it  big.  To  anybody  listening  who  need- 
ed a  skill  to  get  a  job,  he  said,  why  not  give 
the  Job  Corps  a  try? 

So,  I  laid  down  that  pool  cue,  and  picked 
up  hope.  That's  for  me,  I  told  myself,  and 
they  took  me.  There  was  some  money  in  it, 
$30  a  month,  and  $50  to  go  in  the  bank, 
and  they'd  send  some  home  to  my  mother. 
Did  she  ever  need  it  then ! 

It  wasn't  tmtil  then  that  it  began  to  come 
to  me  what  America  was  really  all  about, 
how  there  were  things  being  done  to  really 
try  to  help  people  such  as  me  find  some  wajk 
out.  I  was  first  In  a  Job  Corps  Center  inV^s^ 
Oregon,  and  then  went  to  a  big  one,  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  near  Pleasanton  in 
California. 

It  had  a  big  company  running  It,  Litton 
Industries.  How  come?  Well,  they  were  used 
to  bringing  people  in  through  their  employ- 
ment offices  and  then  teaching  them  what- 
ever skill  was  needed  for  them  to  make  or 
manufacture  something.  People  Just  don't 
come  off  the  street  ready-made  to  do  such 
work,  they  have  to  be  taught.  At  Parks,  they 
had  courses  in  business  machine  repair,  in 
electronics,  auto  mechanics,  building  mainte- 
nance and  custodial  services  and  how  to 
cook.  They  put  me  In  electronics,  and  had 
me  putting  transistor  radios  together. 

But  I  was  a  rambunctious  teenager,  full 
of  vinegar,  and  thought  I  was  a  pretty  tough 
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guy.  Liked  to  fight,  anywhere,  anybody,  the 
whole  thing.  But  that  wasn't  the  kind  of 
place  It  was;  it  wasn't  any  western  copy  of 
my  old  Fifth  Ward  slum  back  in  Houston. 
R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  head  of  this  war  on 
poverty  agency — Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— he  was  teUing  the  centers  to  throw 
the  troublemakers  out.  I  was  headed  out,  no 
question  about  that,  and  to  be  honest  about 
it,  I  didn't  care  all  that  much. 

Utton  Industries  had  put  a  man  In  there 
as  the  center  director.  Dr.  Stephen  Uslan,  a 
Ane  man.  When  he  was  getting  all  this  ad- 
vice from  his  stafT  to  send  me  packing,  he 
said  No.  He  said  I  was  the  kind  of  material 
the  center  bad  been  set  up  to  deal  with.  It 
wouldn't  solve  anything,  be  told  them.  Just 
throwing  Oeorge  Foreman  out.  I  had  been 
thrown  out  of  a  lot  of  things  by  then,  and 
it  hadn't  impressed  or  Improved  me  much, 
was  the  way  he  put  It.  And  then,  he  said 
the  words  which  really  turned  Oeorge  Fore- 
man arouiul. 

"If  he  likes  to  fight  so  much,"  he  told  those 
staff  guys,  "put  him  in  the  ring  down  in  the 
rec  hall,  and  let  him  get  It  out  of  his  system 
that  way." 

In  business,  you  see,  they  can't  really 
stand  it  when  something  won't  work.  They 
try  one  way,  and  then  another,  and  they  keep 
trying  until  they  find  the  combination.  Lit- 
ton was  especially  good  about  things  never 
tried  before,  and  they  had  the  guts  to  give 
it  another  try,  and  they  took  another  swing 
at  the  George  Foreman  problem. 

And  then  I  found  out  what  a  long  way  it 
is  from  just  an  Idea  to  a  real,  accomplished 
dream.  I  hit  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  was 
awkward.  I  found  out  If  I  could  connect,  I 
could  Jolt  them.  I  knew  that,  b\it  also  that 
I  needed  a  lot  of  honing.  I  must  have  been 
the  dullest  knife  In  town. 

But  there  are  professionals  In  everything 
who  know  how  to  mold  people,  and  Litton 
had  one  of  them  in  that  rec  hall.  His  name 
was,  and  is  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Broadus.  They 
hadn't  just  hired  a  man  and  sent  him  down 
there  to  work  In  the  rec  hall  when  they  got 
Doc.  He  had  been  In  this  boxing  thing  for  3S 
years  or  more.  If  I  would  listen  to  him  and 
follow  his  instructions,  he  said,  he'd  get  me 
into  Oolden  Gloves,  and  maybe  on  the  Oljrm- 
plc  team,  and  then  I  could  turn  pro.  He  said 
that  he  thought  I  could  be  champion  one  day, 
but  that  I  would  have  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  work  for  it. 

Now  down  there  in  Houston  In  the  slum  I 
came  from,  there  wasn't  too  much  talk  about 
working  for  anything.  People  got  money  a  lot 
of  the  time  from  being  what  was  called 
.smart— or  from  taking  advantage  of  some- 
body. People  walked  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned.  But  Doc 
said  I  could  get  It  all,  everything  that  went 
with  it,  if  I  was  willing  to  work  for  It. 

A    BIG    rOUK-LXmR    WORD 

Work  is  svich  a  big  four-letter  word.  I'd 
know  a  lot  of  the  other  four-letter  words  and 
they  coiildn't  help  anybody.  This  one  meant 
sweat.  It  meant  getting  banged  around.  It 
meant  being  m<M«  tired  than  I  had  ever  been 
in  my  life.  And  sore  In  more  places,  too.  But 
when  I  went  Into  Golden  Oloves,  I  found  It 
paid  off,  and  I  won.  Then  there  were  the 
Olympic  trails  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  by  a  hair, 
I  made  the  Olympic  team.  Litton  sent  Doc 
Broadus  and  one  of  its  executives,  a  one- 
time Air  Force  colonel,  Barney  Oldfield,  down 
to  Mexico  City  with  me. 

What  I  dldnt  know  then  was  that  as  early 
as  June,  1068  (the  Olympics  were  in  October) , 
Barney  had  written  to  several  friends  of  his, 
sportswrlters,  people  like  that,  telling  them 
to  Interview  me  in  Mexico  City  because,  he 
said:  "George  Foreman  will  win  the  gold 
medal,  and  go  on  to  be  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world." 

It  meant  a  lot  to  me,  finding  out  such 
things,  and  that  work  was  getting  me  cloeer 
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and  closer  to  where  I  wanteq  to  be  In  life, 
and  that  other  people  were  believing  In  me, 
other  than  my  mother.  And  oecause  I  like 
kids,  I  found  the  ones  who  liv  id  In  slums  as 
I  bad,  and  others,  too,  were  beginning  to 
hang  around  me.  They  wante<  to  talk  to  me 
and  they  were  paying  attent  on  to  what  I 
said.  The  more  I  won,  the  m(  re  they  tuned 
me  in.  What  a  difference  It  mi  ikes  when  you 
first  have  that  feeling  that  p4  ople  are  look- 
ing up  to  you,  and  not  down  a  a  you  I 

That  night,  after  winning  i  i  Mexico  City, 
I  couldn't  t>ear  to  take  the  ga|d  medal  from 
around  my  neck.  It  was  my 
minder.  The  CMies  around  me 
teUing  me  the  truth:  Work  a^d  get  with  it, 
and  you  can  have  it  all. 

I  had  put  a  phone  call  in  toj  i 
Houston.  She  was  always  worr  ^ing  about  me 
getting  hurt.  Not  the  other  gu  7,  Just  me,  her 
little  boy,  all  220  pounds  of  hi  n.  But  I  felt  a 
desperate  need  to  talk  to  her,  I  o  tell  her  that 
finally  all  those  young  boy  kit  hen  conversa- 
tions and  dreams  we  used  to  b^ve  were  start- 
ing to  come  true. 

While  I  was  talking  wltd  her,  Barney 
waited,  and  when  I  came  bad  c  to  the  table, 
he  said  that  if  it  was  all  rlgt  t  with  me,  he 
was  going  to  call  the  White  H  Duse  In  Wash- 
ington. He  was  going  to  remind  them  that 
this  Oeorge  Foreman  who  won 
was  a  Job  Corpsman. 

It  was  a  program  Presldelit  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  had  brought  about  hi  nself ,  and  now 
he  would  surely  want  to  see  t  le  and  tell  me 
himself  how  proud  he  was.  Imagine!  "Man, 
you're  too  much."  I  told  Bame;  . 

On  Nov.  18,  1968 — Just  threj  weeks  later- 
Charles  B.  "Tex"  Thornton, 
chairman;  Eugene  Allen,  of  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center;  Barney  and  m  ^self ,  we  were 
walking  up  to  the  White  Hou  se  on  our  way 
to  visit  the  {^resident  of  the  Ui  ited  States  1 
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I  was  carrying  a  little  plaqi|e 
give  him.  I  didn't  know 
right  thing  to  be  doing  or 
every  time  I  saw  pictures  of 
Ing  something  to  somebody.  I 
something.  I  was  about  to 
ever  your  heart  tells  you  to  do 
never  wrong. 

When  I  gave  It  to  Presldei^ 
looked  so  tired.  The  whole 
had  him  on  the  ropes  then 
together,  he'd  made  the  big 
be  their  punching  bag  any 
the  plaque  was  to  thank  him 
Job  Corps  possible — giving 
such  as  me  a  chance  for 
and  self-respect.  I  saw  a  tear 
cheek  from  his  left  eye.  But  he 
Recovering  himself,  and  waving 
the  press  who  were  there  in 
vrtth  us,  he  told  them  he  VTas 
there  where  they  could  see  it 
came  in,  to  let  'em  know  ther  s 
son  In  the  world  who  though ; 
something  right ! 

I  learned  a  lot  about 
That  when  you're  right,  and 
way,  even  the  President  of  th< 
will  have  you  in  to  tell  about 
age  you  to  keep  on,  now  thai 
out  what  it's  like.  And  I  was 
with  him,  and  he  had  once  beei  1 
was  a  not-too-well-educated 
had  refused  many  times  along 
licked.  He  was  going  out  of  thaf 
a  man  who  had  championed 
lot  of  people.  IncUidlng  me 
he  may  have  felt,  I  knew  he 
himself  for  all  he  had  done. 

Tex  Thornton  said  he  was 
the  way  it  had   gone  there 
House,    and   he   said   he 
available  to  me  for  any  advice 
that  I  had  only  to  ask.  He 
some  of  his  friends  would 
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kind  of  syndicate,  or  association,  which 
would  back  me  and  keep  me  fro  m  having  to 
take  any  offers  which  might  not  be  good 
for  me  in  the  long  run.  When  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  try  It  alone,  be  respected  that, 
and  understood  it,  and  accepted  it. 

Somewhere,  I  kept  telling  myself,  I  have 
to  begin  making  my  own  decl^ons,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  now.  The  professional 
thing  was  on  my  mind,  and  I  talked  with 
Dick  Sadler  about  being  my  manager- train- 
er. He  had  had  a  long  string  ol  champions, 
the  last  being  Sonny  Llston.  I  had  a  strong 
feeling,  an  admiration,  for  SoXiny.  He  had 
had  so  far  to  come  back  wfaeii  he  started, 
from  the  hole  he  was  in,  and  be  did  it.  He 
came  to  a  sad  end,  but  In  what  be  did,  he 
showed  all  things  were  poesibl^ 

(Sonny  Llston.  who  had  naany  scrapes 
with  the  law  during  his  life,  was  found  dead 
In  bis  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  homejln  January, 
1971.  He  had  been  dead  for  aoout  a  week. 
Drugs  were  at  the  scene,  but  toe  death  was 
attributed  officially  to  natural  ^uses.] 

Work!  That  word  again.  Did?  Sadler  told 
me  about  how  much  of  it  I  ha^  to  take  ou 
now.  He  said  the  road  ahead  (was  bumpy, 
and  had  turns  In  it,  lots  of  them.  Thwe  were 
some  places  we  fought  In  whet*  we  almost 
had  to  borrow  money,  or  hocl(  something, 
to  get  out  of  town.  We  had  trouble  getting 
opponents.  Boxing  writers  wefe  saying  I 
fought  Joe  Namelesses  and  Bl^  Whozltses, 
and  that  I  had  to  get  more  expe  rlence,  when 
I  couldn't  get  most  of  the  ones  I  fought  to 
stand  up  long  enough  to  give  |me  any.  All 
this  was  what  Dick  Sadler  hail  meant  by 
work,  that  It  could  Include  frustration  and 
hopelessness  and  fighting  off  giving  in  to 
them.  There  was  wood  to  split.  And  at  6:30  in 
the  morning,  running  those  three-mile  ex 
erclses  when  other  people  wore  still  all 
asleep.  Then  the  gym,  the  bag — \  he  little  one 
and  the  big  one — over  and  oveij. 

A  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

I  was  hurting  for  money.  I 
married  to  Adrlenne,  a  pretty 
guy  can't  be  smart  enough  to 
thing.  I  signed  some  papers 
pie,  and  I  got  married  early  in 
were  very  happy.  Then  the  big 
and  I  signed  for  the  fight  with 
for   the    championship    in 
then,  everything  went  sour  In 
found  that  In  the  fight 
Just  yourself,  the  guy  you're 
the  referee  In  there  with  you 
everything  you  try  to  do,  you 
ners,  people  who  share  In  you, 
how  to  play  you  and  your 
have  more  to  say  about  you  than 
When  you  have  been  living  froi^ 
all  your  life,  the  implications 
sign  today  don't  look  as  big 
tomorrow. 

I  got  caught  up  In  one  of 
not  the  first  fighter  to  have  it 
or  probably  the  last.  But  it 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of 
the  ring.  I  meant  it.  The  lawyers 
around  me  and  begged  me  to  go 
were  filed,  and  finally,  in  a  kln(! 
tlon,  they  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
where  that  I  trusted.  They 
plain  it  all  to  him,  they  said 
could  advise  me.  I  remembered 
dustries,  and  told  them  to  call 
field.   It  was  3   o'clock  in   the 
California  when  he  got  the 
York,  and  after  bringing  him 
deep  sleep,  they  talked  with 
hour  or  more. 

The  next  day,  he  called  me. 

I  told  him  I  didn't  want  4o  fight  Joe 
Frazler,  even  if  I  knew  I  coull  beat  him. 
So  many  people  had  gotten  thel  r  hands  Into 
my  money,  I  didn't  want  to  be  another  sad 
story  In  boxing  for  people  to  w  "Ite  about.  I 
said  I  might  as  well  forget  the  irhole  thing. 
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But  Barney  told  me:  "George,  the  only 
thing  I  figure  you  can  do  Is  go  knock  Joe 
Frazier  out,  and  then  come  back  and  show 
people  you  can  take  all  this.  If  you  don't 
go  ahead  with  the  fight,  they'll  all  be  writing 
you're  scared  or  something."  He  said  It  was 
a  legal  contract,  and  the  important  thing  was 
to  win  the  title  and  then  argue. 

Suddenly,  it  aU  cleared  up  for  me.  I  was 
really  fighting  everybody  but  Joe  Frazier, 
&nd  he  was  the  one  to  beat.  "They"  didn't 
mean  anything.  It  was  Just  the  same  old 
"they"  to  blame  things  on  again,  and  I  was 
beyond  that.  I  had  to  be.  What  I  was  In  was 
a  business,  and  I  had  to  treat  it  like  a  busi- 
ness, where  contracts  were  contracts,  and  U 
I  didn't  have  Integrity  about  a  contract,  bow- 
ever  bad  It  might  be,  what  woxUd  I  have 
left? 

It  was  off  to  Jamaica,  even  though  my 
wife,  Adrlenne,  was  pregnant,  and  the  baby 
was  due.  On  Jan.  6,  there  In  Kingston,  I 
heard  that  my  baby  girl,  Michi  Helene,  bad 
been  bom  In  far  off  Minneapolis.  On  Jan. 
10,  I  became  24  years  old.  On  Jan.  22,  after 
a  minute  and  a  half  of  the  second  round  and 
when  he  had  been  knocked  down  six  times 
by  me,  Joe  Frazier — the  favorite  of  almost 
every  boxing  writer  and  odds-maker  In  the 
world — had  lost  his  heavyweight  crown,  and 
It  was  mine!  Bad  as  I  had  felt  about  not 
being  able  to  be  with  my  wife  when  our 
baby  came,  it  was  one  of  the  things  life 
asks  of  you  In  keeping  things  in  focus,  and 
I  could  now  get  home  to  them — a  champion. 

GIVING  THANKS 

In  the  delirium  of  the  ring,  I  guess  I 
thought  d  everyone — the  ones  who  believed 
in  me  and  had  done  things  for  me. 

Among    them    way    Johnny    Unltas,    the 
famous   pro  football    quarterback,   the  one 
who  had  done  the  public  service  TV  spot 
about  the  Job  CcMps  which  sent  mr*  off  in 
this  new  direction. 

I  didn't  know  until  after  the  fight  that 
President  Johnson  had  died  while  I  was 
on  the  way  to  the  stadium.  They  kept  it  from 
me.  It  gave  me  a  chUl  to  think  back  to  that 
day  In  1968  when,  there  in  the  White  House, 
he  had  asked  me  when  I  thought  I'd  be 
heavyweight  champion,  and  I  said  I  didn't 
know.  It  made  me  sad  to  think  he  coxUdn't 
have  lived  one  mcH-e  day  and  read  about 
what  had  happened  in  Jamaica  that  night. 
Without  his  Job  Corps,  I  wouldn't  have 
been  there. 

So,  don't  talk  down  the  American  system 
to  me.  I  know  what  men  go  through  to  make 
It  run.  I  also  know  that  some  of  its  rewards 
can  be  there  for  anybody,  if  he  will  make  up 
bis  mind,  bend  his  back,  lean  hard  into  his 
Chores  and  refuse  to  allow  anything  to  defeat 
him. 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  my  dressing  room 
that  night  after  the  fight  in  Jaim.lca  was 
close  the  door,  with  Doc  Broadus  and  Bar- 
ney Oldfield  in  there  with  me.  I  went  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  old  training  table,  got 
down  on  my  knees,  and  thanked  my  God — for 
everything,  for  everybody,  and  for  the  deter- 
mination He  gave  me  to  see  it  through. 
Perhaps  there  are  several  who  deserve  as 
much  as  I  do  to  be  champion,  and  perhaps 
they,  too,  will  have  their  chance,  but  none 
can  feel  any  more  fortunate  than  I  do  to 
hold  the  title  while  I  can. 

I  can  truly  say  I  worked  for  it.  I  say, 
worshij,  the  opportunity  this  country  grants 
to  those  who  will  really  try,  don't  knock  it. 

I'll  wave  that  fiag  every  public  place  I 
con. 

Reprints  of  "Don't  Knock  the  American 
System  to  Me! "  may  be  obtained  from  Na- 
tion's Business,  1615  H  St.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  Price:  One  to  49  copies,  35 
cents  each;  50  to  99,  30  cents  each;  loO  to 
999,  17  cents  each;  1,000  or  mc««,  14  cents 
each.  Please  enclose  remittance  vrtth  order. 
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Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  host  Congressman  for  an  annual 
Federal  seminar  for  the  Georgia  Jaycees 
in  Washington.  The  jaycees  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  an  impressive  address 
by  FBI  Inspector  David  Bowers  during 
a  Good  Citizens  Award  banquet.  He  very 
effectively  pointed  out  that  crime  is  cost- 
ly business.  Inspector  Bowers  gave  a  good 
account  of  himself  and  of  the  Bureau. 

I  want  to  share  his  address  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  all  citizens  who 
should  know  what  price  we  must  pay  for 
law  and  order. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Price  or  Law  and  Order 

Although  the  last  couple  of  years  have 
shown  a  very  encouraging  trend  toward  de- 
crease, I  doubt  there  is  anyone  here  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  crime  is  one  of  this 
Nation's  more  serious  problems.  There  are 
alMut  6  million  serious  crimes  committed  an- 
nually in  this  country. 

Crime  is  a  big,  costly  business. 

Thousands  of  individuals  make  their  liv- 
ing from  crime,  not  all  of  whom  are  crimi- 
nals. There  are  the  policemen,  judges,  the 
prosecutors,  prison  guards,  parole  officers  and 
related  personnel.  The  income  of  some  of 
these  people  is  marginal,  and  one  marvels  at 
their  dedication. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  law  are  the  rob- 
bers, the  burglars,  the  petty  thieves,  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  crime  and  the  many  other 
fuU  and  part-time  criminals.  Some  of  these 
are  wealthy  men.  Others  exist  on  very  meager 
incomes,  and  one  can  only  wonder  at  their 
perseverance. 

The  annual  coet  of  crime  has  been  esti- 
mated at  8<Mne  $51  billion.  That's  about  5 
percent  of  the  gross  National  product.  A 
major  industry  has  grown  up  in  this  country 
to  provide  protection  agamst  the  criminal. 
Private  security  organizations  fiourish  and 
compete  with  law  enforcement  for  qualified 
personnel.  These  organizations  benefit  from 
strong  finances  and  minimum  regulations. 

Law  enforcement,  to  the  contrary,  has 
rarely  enjoyed  a  strong  financial  base  al- 
though recent  Federal  programs  have  helped 
greatly,  and  restrictions  on  law  enforcement 
have  been  drawn  ever  tighter  in  recent  years 
by  court  decisions. 

From  1968  through  1971,  serious  crime 
went  up  83  percent.  Population  rose  during 
that  time  only  5.3  percent.  This  means  crime 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  16  to  1  over 
our  population  growth,  and  this  in  an  era 
when  people  have  expressed  concern  about  a 
population  explosion. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  been  getting  the 
protection  from  the  criminal  we  need.  Our 
criminal  Justice  system  has  not  been  func- 
tlonmg  as  well  as  it  might.  The  current  trend 
toward  a  decline  in  crime  certainly  is  en- 
couraging. It  indicates  we  are  getting  a  grip 
on  the  crime  problem,  a  grip  vire  must  not 
relax. 

We  can  stop  the  onslaught  of  crime:  we 
can  make  our  streets  and  homes  reasonably 
safe  from  the  criminal.  But  it  will  cost 
money!  The  question  is,  do  we  have  the  de- 
termination to  attack  the  problem  directly, 
to  8]>end  the  money  necessary  to  get  the 
Job  done? 

There  are  many  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  this  Nation  without  the  manpower  needed 


to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  Why  is 
this?  A  big  reason  Is  lack  of  funds.  Histori- 
cally, law  enforcement  budgets  have  been 
among  the  first  cut  when  the  pinch  of  econ- 
omy comes.  Until  recently,  law  enforcement 
has  had  only  a  few  champions  among  legis- 
lators, and  it  doesn't  have  enough  now.  Con- 
sequently, law  enforcement  salaries  are  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  for  public  employ- 
ees. Salaries  for  full-time  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  range  from  about 
$9,000  to  $10,500  in  large  cities.  They  are 
much  less  in  rural  areas,  where  crime  is 
showing  its  greatest  Increase. 

How  much  police  protection  do  you  think 
you  have  at  any  given  time?  In  1971  when  we 
had  close  to  6  million  serious  crimes,  we  had 
an  average  of  2.4  police  employees  per  1,000 
inhabitants.  WhUe  serious  crime  was  going 
up  83  p>ercent  between  1966  and  1971  the 
average  police  employees  per  1,000  Inhabi- 
tants Increased  only  26  percent.  And  this  was 
in  the  period  when  law  enforcement  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  major  problems  not 
directly  related  to  crime — riots,  demonstra- 
tions, protest  marches  and  the  like. 

When  you  discoiint  clerks  and  other  non- 
sworn  personnel  there  is  only  about  2.1  offi- 
cers per  1,000  population.  And,  when  you 
take  Into  consideration  that  police  strength 
has  to  be  divided  into  three  shifts  per  day, 
that  officers  are  given  days  off  and  vacations, 
they  get  sick,  they  have  to  appear  in  court 
and  perform  other  chores  which  take  them 
away  from  their  regular  duties,  you  will  find 
there  is  only  about  one  policeman  for  every 
1500  Inhabitants  on  a  national  average. 
That's  pretty  thin  protection. 

We  reaUy  do  not  know  how  many  criminals 
there  are  abroad  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  6  million  serious  crimes  recorded  last 
year  Is  a  measure  of  the  number  of  victims 
of  crime,  not  the  number  of  criminals. 

Actually,  the  criminal  population  of  our 
country  Is  reasonably  small.  But  many  of 
this  group  are  repeaters — in  other  words,  the 
same  few  people  are  re^onsible  for  a  large 
measure  of  our  crime  problem.  FBI  research 
into  criminal  careers  reveals  the  average 
career  spans  five  years  from  first  to  last  arrest 
and  averages  4  charges.  Think  about  those 
figures  tor  a  moment  for  they  indicate  some 
very  significant  facts. 

First  and  foremost,  they  shout  loud  and 
clear  that  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  crimi- 
nals are  faUlng.  Listen  to  these  facts  com- 
piled by  the  FBI  from  studies  of  criminal 
histories  of  persons  released  from  Federal 
custody  in  1965: 

Within  four  years  63  percent  of  all  those 
persons  released  were  rearrested. 

66  percent  of  those  released  on  probation 
were  rearrested. 

61  percent  of  those  released  on  parole  had 
been  rearrested. 

76  percent  of  thooe  freed  on  earned  "good 
time"  were  again  arrested  within  four  years. 

A  staggering  85  percent  of  those  acquitted 
or  against  whom  charges  were  dismissed  were 
again  arrested  within  four  years. 

66  percent  of  those  charged  with  assault 
and  released  in  1969  were  arrested  on  other 
charges  in  the  next  four  years. 

62  percent  of  those  charged  with  larceny. 
67  percent  of  those  arrested  for  robbery.  76 
percent  of  those  charged  with  burglary,  and 
80  percent  of  those  charged  with  automobile 
theft  and  released  In  1965  were  rearrested 
within  four  years. 

These  statistics  measure  tJie  failure  of  our 
Federal  rehabilitation  sj-stem.  But  there  cer- 
tainly Is  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  our  state 
systems  are  doing  any  better.  Many  people 
think  of  the  process  of  rehabilitating  a  crim- 
inal as  starting  with  his  release  on  parole  or 
probation.  Actually,  these  are  forms  of 
leniency  which  should  come  into  play  only 
after  the  criminal  has  demonstrated  a  defi- 
nite move  toward  a  law-abidmg  life.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  failure  of 
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our  rehabilitation  process  Is  the  overempha- 
sis on  sympathy  for  the  willful  criminal. 
Time  and  time  again  these  people  have  re- 
paid kindness  with  further  treachery  azul 
more  vicious  crimes.  There  must  be  a  lino 
drawn  where  pity  and  leniency  for  willful 
criminals  stop  and  meaningful  and  Just 
punishment  begins.  But  there  forever  seem 
to  be  some  who  advocate  "Just  one  more 
chance"  for  the  violent  wrongdoers  among 
us. 

There  are  three  basic  deterrents  to  crime — 
certain  detection,  swift  prosecution  and  sub- 
stantial punishment  for  willful  lawbreakers. 
Do  we  have  these  deterrents  working  for  us 
today? 

On  the  average,  only  20  of  every  100  seri- 
ous crimes  are  cleared  and  probably  no  more 
than  3  adults  will  ever  serve  time  In  prison 
for  every  100  serious  crimes  against  persons 
and  property.  And  chances  are  this  will  not 
occur  for  months  after  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted due  to  delays  In  trial,  numerous  and 
lengthy  appeals  and  the  use  of  various  legal 
technicalities.  Often  so  much  time  passes  be- 
tween the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the 
trial  the  victim  is  forgotten. 

Is  this  a  record  which  Is  going  to  deter 
crime? 

Is  this  a  record  which  is  going  to  per- 
suade a  person  already  Involved  In  criminal 
activities  to  change  his  ways? 

Of  course  not ! 

We  must  beef  up  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  Increase  the  clearance  rate  of 
crimes. 

We  must  enhance  our  prosecutive  forces 
to  Improve  the  conviction  rate. 

We  must  add  Judges  where  needed  so  that 
Justice  can  be  swift. 

But  more  Judges  will  be  meaningless  un- 
less they  are  men  of  determination.  We 
would  be  better  off  without  Judges  who  are 
weak,  who  abdicate  their  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, who  bow  to  pressure  and  give 
In  to  maudlin  pleas  for  one  more  chance. 
And  we  would  be  better  off  without  Judges 
who  continually  grant  trial  delays  on  any 
request.  I  know  one  individual  who  has  been 
to  court  four  separate  days  to  appear  as  a 
voluntary  witness  and  each  time  had  the 
trial  rescheduled  on  some  request  by  the  de- 
fense. He  has  missed  four  days  on  his  Job, 
a  Job  which  does  not  provide  for  any  com- 
pensation when  he  Is  out.  How  can  we  blame 
people  for  refusing  to  do  their  civic  duty 
when  such  things  are  allowed  to  continue? 

The  responsibilities  of  a  criminal  court 
Judge  are  Indeed  awesome.  But  If  a  man  does 
not  have  the  stomach  to  mete  out  proper 
punishment;  If  he  cannot  In  good  con- 
science sentence  a  man  to  prison  for  a  long 
term  when  the  facts  so  warrant,  then  he 
should  not  accept  a  Judgeship. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  Judges  and 
others  within  the  criminal  Justice  system 
who  have  lost  sight  of  their  primary  re- 
sponsibilities. They  have  confused  their  du- 
ties with  those  of  social  workers,  and  all 
society  suffers  from  this  misconception. 

Dr.  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  sociologist,  psy- 
choanalyst, author  and  educator.  In  a  re- 
cent article  entitled  "In  Defense  of  Punish- 
ment," declared: 

"Amid  all  the  concern  about  the  steady 
rise  In  crime  rates  over  the  past  ten  years, 
one  possible  cause  Is  generally  overlooked — 
the  widespread  loss  of  faith  in  punishment 
as  a  deterrent  of  crime." 

Dr.  van  den  Haag  points  out  It  is  fashion- 
able for  the  so-called  Intellectuals  and 
"compassionate  pec^le"  to  disparage  punish- 
ment as  a  deterrent  and  to  ridicule  those 
who  defend  It  as  sadistic  and  vindictive.  He 
declares  punishment  Is  attacked  on  the 
grounds  It  does  not  get  at  the  "real"  causes 
of  crime.  He  points  out  some  people  con- 
tend that  only  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  causes  of  crime — ^poverty,  slums,  poor 
education,    lack   of   Job   opportunities — will 
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have  a  significant  and  lasting  efTect.  But,  he 
declares,  the  fEunlUarity  of  1  lis  contention 
does  not  make  It  true. 

Dr.  van  den  Haag  conclud(s: 

"Our  one-sided  emphasis  a  i  these  condi- 
tions and  our  undue  ne{  lect  of  coets 
(punishment)  to  offenders  cc  ntrlbute  to  an 
unnecessarily  high  crime  rati  ." 

Poverty,  poor  housing,  lack  of  educational 
and  Job  opportunities  shoul  1  be  corrected 
regardless  whether  they  have  any  impact  on 
the  crime  problem.  These  are  social  Ills  and 
their  correction  should  not  tx  >  dependent  on 
or  confused  with  any  drive  a|  :alnst  crime.  If 
programs  to  correct  these  ill  i  had  to  stand 
purely  on  their  worth  In  crl  ne  prevention. 
It  Is  doubtful  they  could  be  Justified.  Such 
programs  In  the  fight  agalni  t  crime  would 
be  a  broad-brush  attack — ai  attack  where 
the  Individual  target  Is  not  apparent.  We 
simply  do  not  know  how  i  lany  living  In 
poverty,  lacking  good  housing  ,  a  good  educa- 
tion or  a  Job  are  potential  e  rlmlnals. 

But  we  do  know  that  som  i  63  percent  of 
those  persons  who  are  release  1  from  custody 
today  are  potential  future  c  Imlnals! 

We  know  who  these  peopl  s  are.  We  have 
them  In  hand.  This  is  one  i  ,rea  where  our 
Individual  targets  are  known  and  where  we 
can  be  certain  we  are  direct  Ing  our  efforts 
toward  something  which  wl  11  pay  definite 
dividends  in  the  fight  again  it  crime. 

About  100,000  persons  wei  b  arrested  last 
year  for  auto  theft.  Based  on(  the  FBI  study 
of  criminal  careers,  80  percent  of  those  per- 
sons can  be  expected  to  be  arrested  again 
within  four  years  after  tl  elr  release.  If 
■*re  can  reduce  that  figure  tl  rough  success- 
ful rehabilitation  by  only  0  percent,  we 
realize  a  good  decrease  In  future  arrests. 
Spread  that  10  percent  redu<  tlon  across  the 
board  to  cover  all  serious  crln  es  and  we  have 
a  substantial  decrease  In  crlm  i. 

This  can  be  done  IF  we  an  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  law  and  order. 

Fighting  crime  Is  expensl  'e.  Thankfully, 
more  money  Is  being  put  Inl  o  the  battle  at 
all  levels  of  government.  Bit  there  Is  not 
enough.  Many  of  our  law  enf  >rcement  agen- 
cies, our  prosecutive  offices,  jur  courts,  our 
prisons  are  understaffed.  We  aeed  more  men 
In  all  phases  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
We  need  more  facilities,  espiiclally  facilities 
to  deal  with  convicted  crlmlu  ils  In  a  manner 
which  will  enhance  the  poa  ilbllitles  of  re- 
habilitation. 

But  the  price  of  law  and  <rder  Is  not  one 
which  can  be  stated  solely  In  i  nonetary  terms. 
It  must  be  considered  also  li  i  Individual  re- 
sponsibility— personal  Involv*  ment. 

There  must  be  a  reawakenl]  tg  of  citizen  In- 
terest In  law  and  order. 

There  must  be  a  determine  tlon  among  the 
people  of  every  community  to  Insvure  that 
law  and  order  is  maintained  —that  laws  are 
obeyed  or  the  guilty  are  punU  tied. 

There  must  be  a  wlUlngnest  to  get  Involved 
In  the  fight — a  willingness  o  come  to  the 
aid  of  law  enforcement  wli  h  Information, 
verbal  support,  even  physics,  support  if  the 
circumstances  dictate. 

There  must  be  a  rethlnkli  ig  of  the  trend 
to  feel  pity  for  a  willful  crliilnal.  The  con- 
tinuing cries  of  anguish  ove: '  the  deliberate 
criminal  must  be  matched  ai  id  drowned  out 
by  Americans  who  put  concer  i  for  the  victim 
and  the  welfare  of  their  cou  itry  at  least  on 
an  equal  footing. 

There  must  be  a  return  t  >  the  basic  de- 
terrents to  crime — certain  i  ietection,  swift 
prosecution  and  substantial  lunlshment  for 
willful  criminals.  Just  punisl  .ment  may  well 
prove  more  beneficial  for  a  y<  ung  lawbreaker 
than  the  one  more  chance  hi  i  keeps  seeking. 

We  have  a  challenge.  The  c]  lolce,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  quite  simple.  The  sacrlfii  es  we  need  to 
make  to  overcome  crime  are  not  great.  The 
rewards  for  these  sacrifices  ire.  So  are  the 
consequences  we  will  suffer  li  we  fall  to  meet 
the  challenge. 
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TRATION:  THE  NEXT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DK^GS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE*fTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gmshed  executive  director 
tional  Urban  League,  Mr.  Vetnon 
dan,  Jr.,  recently  delivered 
the  National  Press  Club  in 
entitled  "Blacks  and  the  Ni^on 
istration:    The    Next    4 
address  deals  with  many  of 
fore  the  Congress  and  the  Nition 
critical  time  when  our  natior  al 
in  economic  and  social  areas 
ened.  I  believe  Mr.  Jordan's 
timely  and  should  be  made 
colleagues.  I  would  therefore 
mit  those  remarks  for  inclusion 
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Blacks  and  the  Nixon   Adm  :nistbation  : 
THE  Next  4  Years 

In  his  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  once  again  called  for  "  a  new  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  return  powe  r  to  the  peo- 
ple." But  the  Message  Itself,  md  the  pro- 
visions of  a  federal  budget  thajt  hacks  away 
at  social  spending  vrith  ruthless 
only  be  seen  as  the  first  shots 
revolution  designed  to  destroy 
forms  of  the  1960s. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  budgetj  is  the  blue- 
print for  the  conversion  of  a  n  itional  policy 
of  "benign  neglect"  Into  a  po  ley  of  active 
hostility  to  the  hopes,  dream:  and  aspira- 
tions of  black  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  lb  intentional, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  It  Is  ttie  product  of 
conscious,  anti-black,  antl-po>r  reasoning. 
Rather  it  is  the  by-product  of  a  view  of  so- 
ciety and  of  the  proper  role  ot  government 


that  is  incompatible  with  the 
tlon  of  the  precious  rights  won 


In  recent  years.  The  yawning  ga  >  between  the 
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Implementa- 
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philosophy     of     decentralized 

marked  by  a  passive  domestld 

federal    Administration,   and   tbe   effects   of 

such  a  system  on  poor  people  a  ad  minorities 

vividly  illustrates  how  honorable  Intentions 

can  have  disastrous  results. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  famotis  lines  by  T. 
S.  Eliot:  "Between  the  idea  anl  the  reality/ 
Between  the  motion  and  the  act/Falls  the 
shadow."  Today  that  shadow  Talis  on  black 
Americans,  minorities,  and  en  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  poor  paople  who  are 
white.  It  Is  they  who  are  being  fcsked  to  carry 
the  burdens  Imposed  by  the  impending  mas- 
sive federal  withdrawal  froni  moral  and 
programmatic  leadership  In  ihe  domestic 
arena.  The  shadow  that  falls  ppon  them  is 
deep  and  its  darkness  spreads  a^  blight  across 
our  land. 

The  Administration's  domestic  policy,  as 
revealed  in  its  budget  proposes  and  in  a 
flurry  of  public  statements,  encompasses  on 
the  one  hand,  sharp  cuts  In  sp  mdtng  on  so 
clal  services,  and  on  the  oth)r 
shift  in  resources  and  respoi  siblllty  from 
Washington  to  local  governmei  its.  These  are 
the  two  prongs  of  a  plncer  m>vement  that 
entraps  millions  of  Americans. 

A  brief  examination  of  Just 
federal  actions  both  proposed 
taken,  are  enough  to  Indicate  that  urban 
America  is  well  on  the  way  t>  becoming  a 
free  fire  zone  doomed  to  destriction  by  the 
very  forces  It  looks  to  for  salvi  itlon. 

In  emplojrment,  the  Emergt  ncy  Employ 
ment  Act  will  be  phased  out,  indlng  public 
service  Jobs  for  about  150,000  atate  and  city 
employees,  some  forty  percent  pf  whom  had 
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and  already 
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been  classified  as  disadvantaged.  Job-crea- 
tion and  training  programs  already  crippled 
by  the  refusal  to  spend  appropriated  funds, 
will  be  cut  sharply.  A  wide  variety  of  feder- 
ally-backed summer  and  youth  employment 
programs  wlU  be  dropped,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  high  unemployment  areas  will  be 
eliminated. 

In  housing,  a  freeze  has  been  Imposed  on 
federally-subsidized  housing  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  low-income  families 
and  robbing  construction   workers  of  Jobs. 

In  education,  federal  programs  to  provide 
compensatory  educational  services  to  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  Important  vocational 
education  programs  will  lae  dismantled,  while 
day  care,  student  loans,  special  school  milk 
programs  and  aid  to  libraries  will  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  to  a  smaU  fraction  of  their 
former  size. 

In  health,  23  million  aged  and  handlc^ped 
pec^le  will  have  an  extra  billion  dollars 
torn  from  them  In  higher  Medicare  charges 
and  lessened  coverage,  whUe  funds  for  the 
successful  community  mental  health  centers 
and  for  new  hospitals  wlU  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  this  listing  of  horror  stories, 
there  are  fiu-ther  atrocities — the  dismantling 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
abolition  of  Its  over  900  community  action 
programs;  the  end  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  end  of  urban  renewal 
and  a  host  of  other  federal  programs  of  com- 
munity development. 

A  number  of  arguments  .have  been  ad- 
vanced to  Justify  the  far-reaching  changes 
the  new  American  counter-revolution  seeks 
to  establish.  Taken  together,  they  recall 
Horace  Walpole's  comment  about  the  world: 
that  it  "is  a  comedy  to  those  that  think, 
a  tragedy  to  those  that  feel.'' 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  budget 
cuts  are  necessary  to  avoid  new  taxes  and  to 
control  Inflation.  This  neatly  avoids  men- 
tion of  the  imposition  of  a  sharply  Increased 
social  security  payroU  tax  that  falls  dis- 
proportionately on  the  same  low-Income 
families  that  will  be  hurt  most  by  social 
service  cutbacks.  I  accept  the  need  for  a 
celling  on  federal  expenditures,  but  I  can- 
not accept  the  faulty  priorities  that  raise 
military  expenditures  by  Just  under  five  bU- 
llon  dollars  while  slicing  funds  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  cities.  The  cost  of  one  Trident 
Submarine  would  pay  for  the  public  service 
employment  program.  The  requested  increase 
In  funds  for  the  F-15  fighter  Is  about  eqxial 
to  the  amounts  cut  from  manpower  train- 
ing funds.  Federal  disinvestment  in  hiunan 
resources  reflects  an  Irrational  choice  of 
priorities. 

Another  reason  for  the  cuts  is  the  overly- 
optimistic  view  that  many  of  the  federal 
programs  are  no  longer  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  seemed  to  be  making  this  point 
In  his  Human  Resources  Message  when  he 
said:  "By  almost  any  measure  life  is  better 
for  Americans  in  1973  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  and  better  than  in  any  other 
society  of  the  world  In  this  or  any  earlier 
age."  And  the  theme  was  repeated  In  the 
Message  dealing  with  cities,  which  declared 
that  "the  hour  of  crisis  has  passed." 

I  cannot  agree.  I  believe.  Instead,  that  the 
hour  of  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  Is  Intensified 
by  the  federal  withdrawal  from  \irban  prob- 
lems. I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to  a 
poor  black  family  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
that's  chained  to  an  over-crowded  slum 
apartment  because  of  the  housing  subsidy 
freeze  that  this  Is  really  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  ex- 
plain to  a  poor  black  farm  worker  In  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  record  gross  national  prod- 
uct means  he's  living  In  a  golden  era.  And 
I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to  an  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veteran  who  can  no  longer 
enter  a  federal  manpower  training  program 
that  he  Is  Iselng  adequately  repaid  for  his 
sacrifices. 

Life  in  1973  may  be  better  for  some  people. 
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but  It  is  not  better  for  black  Americans.  We 
are  afflicted  with  unemployment  rates  more 
than  double  those  for  white  workers.  Black 
teenage  unemployment  is  near  40  percent. 
Unemployment  and  under-employment  In 
the  ghettos  of  America  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  work  force.  The  total 
number  of  poor  people  in  this  country  has 
risen  sharply  In  the  past  several  years.  No. 
This  is  no  Eden  in  which  we  live  and  we 
cannot  complacently  agree  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  federal  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

Another  Ji;;stlflcatlon  for  ending  some  pro- 
grams Is  arrived  at  by  a  method  of  reason- 
ing I  confess  I  am  ui'xable  to  comprehend. 
Such  programs,  it  Is  said,  have  proved  their 
worth  and  therefore  the  government  should 
no  longer  operate  them.  Since  they  are  so 
good,  someone  else  should  do  them.  I  can 
only  suppose  that  the  next  step  will  be  to 
tell  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  armed 
forces  have  done  such  a  good  Job  that  the 
federal  government  will  stop  funding  them. 

Another  argument — a  serious  one  of  some 
substance — is  that  some  programs  have  not 
worked  and  therefore  should  be  abandoned. 
Such  programs  faU  into  two  categories — 
those  that  appear  to  neutral  observers  to  have 
accomplished  their  goals,  and  those  that 
clearly  have  not  been  as  effective  as  they 
should  have  been. 

It  Is  Inaccurate  and  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  community  action  programs  or  the  Model 
Cities  programs,  to  take  two  important  ex- 
amples, have  failed.  There  is  every  Indication 
that  they  have  brought  a  new  sense  of  spirit 
and  accomplishment  to  many  hundreds  of 
cities.  By  fully  Involving  poor  people  in  the 
decision-making  process  they  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  urban  stability  and  to 
Individual  accomplishment.  Federal  evalua- 
tion studies  endorse  this  view.  Local  political 
leadership  has  also  Insisted  that  the  pro- 
grams are  successful.  For  years,  the  agony  of 
the  Vietnam  War  was  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  we  had  made  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  people  there.  Can  we  now  aban- 
don the  moral  conunitment  to  our  own  cities 
and  to  our  own  people? 

Some  federal  programs  have  been  deac 
disappointments.  Some  of  the  bousing  sub- 
sidy programs,  for  example,  were  sabotaged 
not  by  poor  people  seeking  a  decent  home, 
but  by  some  speculators  In  league  vrtth  some 
federal  employees.  Thus,  although  thousands 
of  families  have  been  sheltered  by  these 
programs;  although  scandal-free  housing  has 
been  produced  by  effective  non-profit  orga- 
nizations and  although  the  need  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  is  pressing,  federal 
housing  subsidies  have  been  frozen  and  ap- 
pear on  their  way  to  an  early  death.  The  vic- 
tims of  federal  housing  failures  are  being 
punished  doubly — once  by  Ineffective  pro- 
gram control,  and  again  by  the  moratorium 
on  aU  housing  subsidies.  Ending  all  hous- 
ing programs  because  some  have  shovim  signs 
of  failiire  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
eliminating  the  Navy  because  some  new  ships 
have  had  cost  over-runs. 

The  final  Justification  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies,  and  the  core  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican counter-revolution,  Is  that  federal  funds 
will  be  transferred  to  local  governments  in 
the  form  of  bloc  grants  in  four  major  areas — 
community  development,  education,  man- 
power and  law  enforcement.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  federal  government  end  its  categori- 
cal grant  programs  administered,  financed 
and  monitored  by  federal  agencies  and  that 
local  governments  should  now  decide  whether 
to  spend  federal  monies  on  Job-training  or  on 
ro*ds,  on  compensatory  educaticm  in  the 
ghetto  or  on  a  new  high  school  In  the  sub- 
urbs. This  has  been  called  "returning  power 
to  the  people." 

To  black  Americans,  who  historically  had 
no  choice  but  to  look  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  abuses  of  state  and  local 
governments,  that  is  very  much  like  hiring 
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the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep.  It  Is  axiomatic 
In  American  political  life,  with  some  excep- 
tions, that  the  lower  the  level  of  govern- 
ment, the  lower  the  level  of  competence  and 
the  higher  the  margin  for  discrinxination 
against  the  poor  and  the  powerless. 

The  power  that  has  accrued  to  the  central 
government  Is  due  to  the  failure  of  localities 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  but  a 
handful  of  their  constituents.  Black  Ameri- 
cans have  looked  to  the  federal  government 
to  end  slavery,  to  end  peonage,  to  restore  our 
constitutional  rights  and  to  secure  economic 
progress  in  the  face  of  discrimination.  Yes,  we 
looked  to  Washington  because  we  could  not 
look  to  Jackson,  to  Baton  Rouge  or  to  Mont- 
gomery. White  people  looked  to  Washington 
too,  for  the  federal  programs  that  helped 
many  of  them  survive  the  Depression,  helped 
them  move  to  suburbia  and  helped  them  to 
prosper  economically.  Now  that  Washington 
has  finally  embarked  on  programs  that  hold 
out  some  hope  for  minorities,  we  are  told 
instead  to  look  to  local  governments  notori- 
ous for  their  historic  Insensitlvity  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  blacks  and  the  poor. 

Before  falling  prey  to  the  siren  song  of 
local  InfallibUity,  the  Administration  should 
examine  the  use  local  governments  are  mak- 
ing of  general  revenue  sharing  grants  already 
distributed.  News  reports  from  across  the 
country  repeat  the  same  dismal  story — fed- 
eral money  used  to  biUld  new  city  halls,  to 
raise  police  salaries,  and  to  cut  local  taxes. 
All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
school  systems  are  falling  apart,  housing  Is 
being  abandoned,  and  health  needs  are  un- 
met. The  record  does  not  inspire  confidence 
that  lost  federal  social  service  programs 
will   be  replaced   with  effective  local  ones. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
reality.  Thirty  bUlion  dollars  Is  in  the 
pipeime  for  state  and  local  governments. 
Rather  than  throw  still  more  money  at  local 
governments  at  the  expense  of  federal  pro- 
grams with  proven  track  records,  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  developing  perform- 
ance standards  and  effective  compliance 
mechanisms  that  assure  these  local  pro- 
grams WlU  work.  Folding — or  rather,  crum- 
bling— federal  social  service  programs  into 
no-strlng-attached  special  revenue  sharing 
packages  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prescription  for 
disaster. 

Black  Americans  have  been  assured  that 
anti-discrlmmation  regulations  will  prevent 
local  abuses.  WhUe  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  we  still  cannot  take  heart  from 
assurances.  They  come  Just  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported  the 
persistence  of  "Inertia  of  agencies  in  the 
field  of  civU  rights,"  and  after  the  govern- 
ment was  subjected  to  a  federal  court  order 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  school  segrega- 
tion. It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that  the  political- 
ly-charged decision  to  withhold  funds  from 
states  or  cities  that  discriminate  wUl  be 
made.  And  without  federel  standards  assur- 
ing that  funds  will  be  used  In  behalf  of  poor 
people  in  need  of  Job-training,  public  hous- 
ing and  special  school  and  health  programs, 
the  money  will  once  again  find  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  entrenched  local  Interests. 

The  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach breaks  faith  not  only  with  poor  people, 
but  with  local  governments  as  well.  What 
Washington  gives  with  one  band  it  takes  with 
the  other.  Mayors  wha  once  hungered  for 
no-strlngs-attached  bloc  grants  are  now 
panicked  by  the  realization  that  the  funds 
they  receive  will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities  and  will  be  less 
than  their  cities  get  in  the  current  cate- 
gorical-aid programs.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  probability  that  future  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  will  continue  to  shrink.  Rather 
than  shifting  power  to  the  people,  the  new 
American  counter-revolution  creates  a  vacu- 
um in  responsible  power. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  so  many  have,  that 
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federal  programs  today  do  embody  local 
initiatives  and  local  decision-making.  The 
myths  of  the  Washington  bureaucrat  making 
decisions  for  people  3,000  miles  away  Is 
false.  The  money  often  comes  from  the  fed- 
eral Treasury.  The  broad  program  goals  and 
definitions  of  national  needs  come,  as  they 
should,  from  the  Congress.  But  the  specific 
program  proposals,  their  Implementation, 
and  their  support  come  from  local  govern- 
nients,  citizens  and  agencies.  Those  federal 
dollars  that  are  now  deemed  tainted  actually 
enable  local  citizens  to  meet  local  problems 
under  the  umbrella  of  national  financial  and 
moral  leadership.  To  shift  the  center  of 
gravity  away  from  national  leadership  is  to 
compound  the  drift  and  Inertia  that  appear 
to  categorize  our  society  today. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  blast  of  white 
silence  is  so  puzzling.  Far  more  white  people 
than  blacks  will  be  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts. 
Yet  the  responsibility  for  calling  attention  to 
their  Impact  falls  increasingly  on  black  lead- 
ershlp.  There  are  three  times  as  many  poor 
white  families  as  there  are  poor  black  fami- 
lies. The  majority  of  people  on  welfare  are 
white.  Of  the  black  poor,  more  than  half 
don't  get  one  devalued  dollar  from  welfare. 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  who  got  homes 
through  the  now-frozen  235  subsidy  program 
were  white.  The  majority  of  trainees  In  man- 
power programs,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
people  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  under  the  pub- 
lic employment  program  are  white. 

But  because  black  Americans  have  been  the 
most  vocal  segment  of  the  population  In 
urging  social  reforms,  there  is  the  mistaken 
impression  that  only  blacks  benefit  from 
them.  The  Battle  of  the  Budget  is  a  larger- 
scale  replay  of  the  fight  for  welfare  reform 
waged — and  lost — last  year.  Then,  as  now, 
black  leadership  was  out  front  In  favor  of  a 
living  guaranteed  Income  for  all.  But  we  had 
few  white  supporters,  although  many  more 
white  people  than  black  would  have  bene- 
fited. It  Is  reasonable  to  ask,  had  we  won  that 
struggle  would  all  of  those  poor  white  people 
have  returned  their  Income  supplement 
checks?  And  it  Is  fair  to  ask  today  that  white 
people  Join  us  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the 
social  services  of  the  federal  government  that 
enable  them,  too,  to  survive. 

The  sJent  white  majority  that  has  been 
the  prluie  beneficiary  of  the  programs  of  the 
1960s  and  Is  today  the  group  most  In  need  of 
further  federal  services  will  have  to  speak  up. 
They  are  not  stigmatized,  as  are  blacks,  by 
charges  of  special  pleading  by  special  Ameri- 
cans looking  for  special  treatment.  And  their 
representatives  In  the  Congress  will  have  to 
act.  too.  They  cannot  complacently  watob 
their  constituents'  welfare  being  trampled  on, 
nor  can  they  accept  the  shrinkage  of  their 
rightful  constitutional  role  In  our  system  of 
government. 

Already,  there  have  been  signs  that  some 
Congressmen  whose  votes  helped  to  pass  pro- 
gressive legislation  a  few  short  years  ago  are 
now  of  a  mind  to  compromise  with  Adminis- 
tration power,  to  compromise  the  Jobs  and 
livelihood  and  needs  of  their  constituents,  to 
compromise  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  purse  and  to  Influence  domestic  poli- 
cies, and  finally,  to  compromise  their  own 
principles.  If  this  is  so.  It  will  be  tragic  for 
the  Constitution,  tragic  for  the  country, 
tragic  for  the  poor  people,  and  tragic  for  the 
heritage  of  liberalism. 

The  gut  Issuee  of  today — better  schools. 
Jobs  and  housing  for  all,  personal  safety  and 
decent  health  care — are  Issues  that  transcend 
race.  So  long  as  they  are  falsely  perceived  as 
"black  Issues,"  nothing  constructive  will  be 
done  to  deal  with  them.  White  America  must 
come  to  see  that  its  cities,  its  needs  and  its 
economic  and  physical  health  are  at  stake. 
The  needs  of  blacks  and  whites  are  too 
strongly  Intwlned  to  separate.  As  Whitney 
Young  used  to  say,  "We  may  have  come  here 
on  different  ships,  but  we're  In  the  same  boAt 
now." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  I|EMARKS 

So  White  Americans  must  Join  with  black 

people  to  rekindle  the  Amerlc  in  Dream,  and 

to  sing.  In  the  words  of  Langsl  on  Hughes: 

"O,  let  America  be  Amerl  ca  again — 

The  land  that  never  haf  been  yet — 

and  yet  must  be." 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speal  ;er,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  South  Af rii  an  regime  to 
a  brutal  policy  of  apartheid  has  been  de- 
plored around  the  world.  1  he  inhuman 
ity  of  apartheid  and  the  repression  of 
South  Africa's  majority  is  4  stain  on  the 
world's  conscience. 

Yet  our  own  Governmenl  directly  and 
indirectly  subsidies  South  African  rac- 
ism. We  operate  a  NASA- ;racking  sta- 
tion in  South  Africa  wh«re  American 
dollars  are  used  to  perpet  late  segrega- 
tion and  inequality.  We  al  ow  American 
businesses  to  trade  with  South  Africa 
and  to  practice  discrimination  overseas 
which  would  be  illegal  ii,  the  United 
States.  It  seems  like  the  An  erican  policy 
is  to  put  dollars  ahead  of  people. 

New  York  State  Assemblyman  Franz 
S.  Leichter  is  introducing  legislation  In 
the  State  legislature  to  iompel  firms 
which  contract  with  the  State  or  in 
which  New  York  State  deposits  its 
money  or  invests  its  pensior  f imds  to  fol- 
low fair  employment  pract  ces  in  South 
Africa.  As  Assemblymi  n  Leichter 
pointed  out  recently,  the  bill  seeks  to 
"end  the  hypocrisy  and  doi  ible  standard 
which  commits  New  York  State  to  hu- 
man rights,  but  allows  the  :  noneys  of  its 
taxpayers  to  go  to  comianies  which 
violate  human  rights  in  Sjuth  Africa." 

This  is  an  area  where  Co:  igress  should 
also  have  the  moral  courag ;  to  tread.  In 
the  92d  Congress,  I  attemp  ;ed  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  Amercan  si  ace  tracking 
station  in  South  Africa  aft  t  NASA  offi- 
cials told  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  that  apartheid  was  accepted 
by  NASA  and  that  the  sjace  program 
had  higher  priority  than  1:  uman  rights. 
The  House  subcommittee  c  laired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  American 
investments  in  South  Afiica.  So  far, 
however,  Congress  has  refised  to  make 
the  type  of  commitment  necessary  to 
show  the  South  African  Government 
how  strongly  we  feel  mo-al  revulsion 
and  outrage  at  its  aparthe  d  policy. 

I  hope  that  State  leglslat  ve  initiatives 
such   as  that  begun  by  .Assemblyman 
Leichter  in  New  York  will  i  ressure  Con- 
gress to  act  against  aparthe  d. 
State  Legislators,  Chttrch,  an;  i  Crvic  Leaders 

Announce  Statx  Plan  To  I  orce  Fair  Em- 

FLOTMENT  Practices  bit  U.S  Corporations 

IN  South  Africa 


(By  Assemblyman  Franz  S 
We  all  know  that  In  New 
haw  laws  on  the  books  to 


end 


Leichter) 
rwk  State  we 
racially  dis- 


criminatory employment  practl^s  by  bus! 
nesses  operating   here  and   we  have  estab- 
lished agencies  to  enforce  these  fair  employ- 
ment laws. 

But  today  many  of  our  corporations  here, 
ones  with  household  names,  rui  i  by  some  of 
our  most  prominent  and  respected  business 
leaders,  companies  that  oftei  carry  the 
phrase  "equal  opportunity  emplqyer"  In  their 

to  the  tune 


advertising,  are  deeply  Involved 

of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar  i  In  the  most 


notorious     system    of     racial 


Dppresslon- 


the  apartheid  system  In  S<  uth  Africa. 
Apartheid  has  enshrined  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  white  supremacy  as  tt  e  law  of  the 
land  in  South  Africa,  the  law  thi  t  governs  all 
business  and  employment  activi  ;les  there. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  exct  ses  and  eva- 
sions that  have  been  offered  up  when  those 
implicated  with  cooperation  wl  h  apartheid 
have  been  called  on  to  end  tl  Ir  business- 


say    South 
an  "internal 


In  the  State 
a  number  of 


employment 


under-raclsm    practices.    They 

Africa  is  "different",  apartheid  Is 

problem  for  people   In  South  jLfrlca  only 

"things  are  getting  better"  or  "i  lore  Jobs  for 

Black  South  Africans  will  brlnj  an  end  to 

apartheid". 

The  bin  that  I  am  Introducing 
Legislature  with  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  Is  designed  to  forie  companies 
contracting  with  New  York  Stat(  i  or  In  which 
the  State  deposits  Its  funds  or  Invests  Its  vast 
pensions  moneys  to  follow  fair 
practices  in  South  Africa  now. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Pair  fluslness  Em 
ployment  Practices  Board,  compi  >sed  of  seven 
appointees  of  the  Governor,  ii^cludlng  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights.;  Commission 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Comiterce,  to  de- 
termine whether  New  York  Stale-based  cor- 
porations conducting  business  activities  In 
South  Africa  are  following  "fair  employment 
practices".  The  Board  Is  to  detirmlne  what 
are  "fair  employment  practices"  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  bill:  equal  p  ly  for  equal 
work,  equal  hiring,  equal  oppo-tunlty,  etc., 
all  without  regard  to  race  or  cclor. 

The  bill  requires  that  every  ci  impany  con- 
tracting with  New  York  State  iigree  to  fol- 
low such  fair  employment  practices.  If  one 
fails  to  do  so,  its  contract  can  >e  cancelled. 
Further,  State  funds  and  Invest;  nent  of  gov- 
ernment pension  funds  can  onl; '  be  made  in 
companies  which  are  on  the  roster  of  com- 
panies found  by  the  Fair  Business  Practices 
Board  to  be  following  Fair  employment 
practices. 

The  State  presently  contracts  for  billions 
of  dollars  for  goods  and  services  each  year.  It 
Invests  billions  of  dollars  In  p<  nslon  funds 
and  deposits  billions  of  dollar  1  q  banks.  All 
these  moneys  should  be  used  t>  make  New 
York  State-based  companies  an  1  those  who 
benefit  by  dealings  with  the  3tate  follow 
overseas  the  same  fair  emplo\Tn  ;nt  practices 
which  they  are  required  to  fallow  In  this 
State. 

The  reason  that  we  have  focui  ed  on  South 
Africa  Is  that  there  U.S.  compar  les  profit  by 
exploiting  the  labor  of  the  Afrii  :an  majority 
under  the  world's  only  legalized  system  of 
racial  discrimination,  apartheid,  rhey  use  the 
system  of  apartheid  to  gain  chei  ,p  labor.  Not 
only  is  this  practice  morally  o  ijectlonable, 
but  it  Induces  companies  to  |  ;o  to  South 
Africa,  with  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  business  ac- 
tivities in  New  York  State. 

Apartheid  has  been  formally  c(  ndemned  by 
the  United  Nations  and  goveriments  have 
been  called  on  to  cease  the  busln  sss  activities 
of  their  nationals  in  South  Africa.  This  bill 
gives  legal  expression  to  the  n  solutions  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  are  seeking  by  this  bill  to  end  the 
hypocrisy  and  double  standard  which  com- 
mits New  York  State  to  bumaii  rights  but 
allows  the  moneys  of  Ifs  taxpayers  to  go  to 
companies  which  violate  bunu  a  rights  in 
South  Africa. 


April  12,  1973 


ETHNICS  OFFER  MUCH 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BOMBING  OF  CAMBODIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI        ^^^-  DONALD  W.  RIEaE,  JR. 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Tedis  Zierins  of  Chicago,  a  naturalized 
citizen,  is  a  very  well  known  civic  leader 
and  spokesman  on  foreign  affairs.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  his 
letter  to  the  editor  which  was  carried  by 
the  Community  Publications — Chicago, 
HI. — shortly  after  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  article  follows : 

Ethnics  Offer  Much 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  gone,  but  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  thoughts,  which  still 
linger  on  In  my  mind. 

"Join  the  crowd.  Be  Irish  have  the  St. 
Patrick's  spirit  for  a  day!",  said  a  stranger. 

Why  have  this  spirit  only  for  a  day  when 
St.  Patrick's  life  can  give  us  Inspiration  and 
many  wonderful  lessons  for  every  day? 

Patrick  himself  was  a  foreign  born  who 
as  a  youth  was  taken  to  Ireland  against  his 
will.  By  brutal  force  he  was  torn  away  from 
his  parents  and  everything  dear  to  blm  and 
brought  as  a  slave  across  the  sea  to  Ireland. 
But  Instead  of  seeking  revenge  for  his  suf- 
fering he  decided  to  give  to  Irish  people  the 
best  he  had  ever  known. — He  gave  to  the 
Irish  nation  the  belief  in  one  Ood. 

If  Patrick  had  renounced  his  heritage,  his 
past  and  accepted  the  Irish  way  of  life  as  It 
was  In  those  days,  without  trying  to  enrich 
It  with  the  best  he  brought  within  himself, 
nobody  would  remember  him  today  and 
also  Ireland  and  Irish  people  would  be  much 
poorer  in  their  spirit  today.  No  doubt,  Pat- 
rick was  asked  to  give  up  his  heritage  and 
belief  In  one  God  but  he  dared  to  be  differ- 
ent and  not  Just  melt  away  into  Irish  society. 
Because  of  his  strong  convictions  and  love  of 
God  he  Is  honcH-ed  as  the  greatest  Irishman 
year  after  year  and  century  after  century. 
I  am  a  foreign  born  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1964  I  be- 
came an  American  Citizen.  How  many  times 
I  have  been  asked  to  renonc^  my  Latvian 
heritage,  my  past  experience  and  accept  the 
American  way  of  life  as  it  Is  today! 

But  I  feel,  also  I  can  bring  from  my 
native  Latvia  something  which  can  make 
America  a  better  and  greater  nation.  Al- 
though I  am  not  another  St.  Patrick,  still 
I  have  something  good  to  offer  to  this  great 
country. 

And  If  you  or  your  ancestors  come  from 
Italy,  or  Africa,  from  Poland,  Mexico  or 
Scandinavia,  from  Germany,  Japan  or  any 
other  place  on  earth,  let's  follow  St.  Patrick's 
example  and  Instead  of  seeking  revenge  for 
any  Injustice,  let's  search  in  ourselves  for 
something  good  to  give  to  make  this  a  better 
and  greater  nation  under  God. 

Members  of  each  ethnic  group  have  some- 
thing good  to  offer  to  America  thus  making  It 
a  beautiful  bright  mosaic  where  each  con- 
tribution shines  like  a  precious  gem. 

But  communists,  who  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  my  native  Latvia  and  made  me  leave 
my  homeland,  are  working  hard  to  destroy 
St.  Patrick's  ideals  and  any  belief  In  God 
everywhere.  Including  America.  Therefore 
let's  pray  for  strong  convictions  and  faith 
In  one  God  and  his  truth  like  St.  Patrick  had, 
so  that  like  St.  Patrick  despite  the  dangers 
of  losing  his  life  burled  and  overcame  pagan- 
ism In  Ireland,  we  bury  and  overcome  godless 
communism.  Only  then  freedom  and  true 
peace  wUl  also  be  assured  for  our  generation 
and  otu-  chUdren. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  gone  agan  but  let  us 
keep  his  spirit  for  eveydayl 


OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  Clayton  Pritchey 
concerning  the  illegal  and  im justified 
American  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

The  article  follows : 
Can   Congress    Stop   Him? — Nixon    Has   No 

Justification    for    Cambodia    Bombing 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

Washington. — In  trying  to  Justify  con- 
tinued aerial  attacks  on  Cambodia,  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  secretly  told  North  Viet- 
nam that  the  bombing  would  go  on  until  a 
cease-fire  was  achieved. 

What  matters,  however.  Is  not  what  Mr. 
Nixon  privately  told  Hanoi,  but  what  he  pub- 
licly told  the  American  public,  which  Is  that 
the  Cambodian  bombing  would  stop  once  U.S. 
troops  were  safely  out  of  that  country  and 
neighboring  Vietnam. 

In  an  effort  to  get  around  that  pledge,  the 
President  has  all  the  experts  In  the  White 
House,  Pentagon  tmd  State  Department  rack- 
ing their  agile  brains  to  find  new  arguments 
to  legalize  and  support  our  prolongation  of 
the  war  In  Cambodia.  So  far,  the  results  are 
feeble. 

Even  the  claim  that  the  bombing  Is  in 
keeping  with  a  "secret  understanding"  with 
North  Vietnam  collides  with  a  statement 
made  by  Henry  Kissinger  on  Jan.  24,  when  he 
described  the  terms  of  the  Washington -Hanoi 
agreement.  "There  are  no  secret  understand- 
ings." he  said.  "There  are  no  secret  formal 
obligations." 

A  White  House  spokesman  now  airgues  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  qualified  this  statement.  If  so, 
nobody  noticed.  In  any  case,  an  unwritten, 
unrecorded,  under-the-table  understanding 
with  Hanoi  cannot  endow  Mr.  Nixon  with 
constitutional  powers  he  doesn't  have,  or 
Justify  the  repudiation  of  his  commitment  to 
stop  the  bombing. 

When  U.S.  troops  were  pulled  out  of  Cam- 
bodia m  June,  1970.  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "The 
only  remaining  American  activity  In  Cam- 
bodia after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to  In- 
terdict the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
materials  where  I  find  this  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  security  of  our  forces  In 
South  Vietnam." 

Elliot  Richardson,  the  secretary  of  Defense, 
now  contends  the  President  has  "residual" 
authority  to  keep  pouring  It  on.  This,  of 
course,  Implies  that  the  President  had  con- 
stitutional authority  to  Invade  and  bomb 
Cambodia  in  the  first  place,  but  there  are  few 
constitutional  experts  In  Congress  who  would 
agree. 

The  question  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
fight  over  was  raised  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  asked:  "Does  the  President  assert — as 
kings  of  old — that  as  commander-m-chlef  he 
can  order  American  forces  anywhere  for  any 
purpose  that  suits  him?" 

The  test  will  probably  come  on  bipartisan 
legislation  Introduced  by  Sen.  Prank  Church 
and  Sen.  Clifford  Case  which  provides  that 
"no  funds  theretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated may  be  exi>ended  to  finance  the  rein- 
volvement  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  hostili- 
ties in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia,  with- 
out prior,  specific  authorization  by  Congress." 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader, 
fears  the  administration  is  getting  itself  into 
a  position  of  "keeping  in  power  a  regime  in 
Cambodia  that  does  not  have  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  doing  it  with  the  power  of 
the  B53  bombers."  He  also  warns:  "If  we  are 
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not  careful,  we  have  got  the  makings  of  an- 
other Vietnam." 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  the  Lon 
Nol  government  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  supporting 
in  Cambodia  is  so  weak  and  corrupt  that  It 
will  probably  collapse  before  we  again  get  too 
deeply  Involved.  Unfortunately  for  the  Cam- 
bodian people,  however,  our  bombs  seem  to  be 
killing  more  innocent  civilians  than  the  elu- 
sive guerrilla  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Pew  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  now  op- 
posing Lon  Nol's  reluctant  army.  The  fighting 
has  largely  been  taken  over  by  determined 
Cambcxllan  rebels.  So  once  more  the  United 
States  finds  itself  fighting  on  the  losing  side 
of  what  has  become  a  civil  war — but  not  for 
long  if  Congress  has  its  way. 


WHEN  WILL  TERRORISM  END? 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day morning  the  news  broke  of  another 
terrorist  strike.  This  time,  Arab  terrorists 
staged  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  Is- 
rael Ambassador's  residence  in  Nicosia, 
Cyrus,  and  on  an  Israel  airliner  at  the 
Nicosia  Airport.  Fortunately,  the  damage 
done  was  minor,  and  only  one  person,  a 
Cypriot  policeman,  was  seriously  in- 
jured. Of  the  terrorists,  one  was  killed, 
four  were  wounded,  three  were  captured, 
and  one  escaped. 

This  time,  we  were  lucky.  Damage  was 
miraculously  held  to  a  bare  minimimi. 
But  how  many  more  times  do  we  have 
to  witness  the  spectacle  of  innocent  peo- 
ple sliot  to  death  and  needless  de- 
struction of  property  before  saying 
"Enough"? 

I  am  amazed  that  this  time  the  Israel 
Government  was  not  condemned  when  it 
took  justifiable  reprisals  against  Leba- 
non. It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  life  in 
the  Middle  East  that,  since  their  expul- 
sion from  Jordan  after  that  coimtry  was 
the  object  of  Israel  commando  reprisals, 
the  terrorists  have  been  using  Lebanon 
as  one  of  their  chief  bases.  Ordinarily, 
the  kind  of  raid  that  Israel  commandos 
pulled  off  in  Beirut  would  have  been  met 
by  statements  of  outrage  and  hatred 
from  the  Arab  States  and  their  allies. 
This  time,  we  hear  only  blessed  silence. 

It  could  be  that  the  world  is  finally 
coming  to  its  senses,  and  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  Israel  has  no  other  option 
in  such  circumstances  than  to  strike 
back  at  known  terrorist  bases.  It  is  sad 
that  Israel  must  resort  to  such  actions, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of 
dealing  with  the  terrorists  than  by  the 
exercise  of  armed  might. 

The  reaction  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment is  also  out  of  character.  The  entire 
cabinet  resigned,  reminiscent  of  the  po- 
litical upheavals  that  took  place  in  Jor- 
dan when  that  country  was  the  object 
of  Israel  retaliatorj'  strikes.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  immediately  after  those 
internal  problems,  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein took  a  firm  stand  against  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  and  broke  their  power 
in  his  country.  Hopefully,  the  same  thing 
will  hapiien  in  Lebanon  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 
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However,  we  ought  not  to  wait  for 
Lebanon  to  deal  with  the  terrorists,  if 
indeed  that  nation  ever  does  so.  If  non- 
violent pressures  can  be  applied  to  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  take  some  de- 
cisive actions  to  control  terrorists  within 
her  borders,  that  can  and  should  be  done. 

What  commitments  does  the  United 
States  have  to  Lebanon?  Have  we  loaned 
any  money  or  given  other  economic  as- 
sistance to  her?  It  would  be  In  our  In- 
terest to  take  unilateral  sanctions 
against  Lebanon  in  order  to  protect  world 
peace.  The  next  time,  it  may  be  a  plane 
in  flight,  or  another  American  diplomat, 
that  becomes  the  target  of  the  terrorists' 
madness.  Perhaps  If  we  make  it  clear  to 
the  Lebanese  Government  in  a  nonvio- 
lent way,  as  Israel  has  done  by  com- 
mando i-aids,  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate her  harboring  of  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists, we  can  hasten  the  day  when 
these  moral  lepers  no  longer  can  find  a 
safe  haven  anjrwhere. 


A  UNION  LEADER  SPEAKS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  find  a  union  labor  leader 
who  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  take 
direct  Issue  with  one  of  his  national  of- 
ficers on  the  Issue  of  the  meat  boycott. 

Such  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fisher,  president  of  Local 
Union  1315  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
Charles  City.  Iowa,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Russ 
Leach,  director  of  the  UAW's  Commimity 
Action  Program  Department.  In  Detroit, 
who  has  urged  union  members  to  join  In 
the  boycott  of  meat. 

Local  1315  of  the  UAW  represents  the 
workers  at  the  White  Manufacturing 
plant  which  Is  the  producer  of  Oliver 
tractors  and  other  farm  equipment. 

Mr.  Fisher  says : 

Well  bet  that  It  we  UAW  locals  out  here 
In  the  farm  belt  would  institute  a  boycott 
on  the  high  price  of  new  cars  we  could  well 
hear  the  screama  from  Solidarity  House  clear 
to  Iowa  and  without  the  aid  of  loudspeakers. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  take  the  2  or  3  minutes 
necessary  to  read  this  union  leader's  let- 
ter and  thus  gain  a  further  and  perhaps 
clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  what 
a  fair  share  of  the  national  income  for 
farmers  means  to  millions  of  nonfarmers: 

April  5.  1973. 
Mr.  Rtrss  Leach, 

National  Director.  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram Department, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Dea«  Brothkb  Leach:  It  Is  with  a  high 
degree  of  sadness  that  we  read  your  letter 
of  March  23.  1973,  stating  that  we  should  all 
Join  hands  In  a  boycott  of  food,  partic- 
ularly meats. 

For  three  years,  prior  to  September  of  1972, 
I.  as  president  of  Local  1315,  UAW,  observed 
the  great  majority  of  our  members  here  at 
the  White  Farm  Ek)uipment  plant  (farm  and 
industrial  tractors)  walking  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work,  primarily  because  the  farmers 
of  this  nation  were  not  sharing  fully  In  our 
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national  Income  and.  as  a 
purchase  new  farm  machlnerj  . 

If  the  price  per  100  lbs.  of 
kept  up  with  everything  else 
prices  today,  to  the  farmer,  W(iuld 
$90.00  per  hundredweight — 

How  in  the  world  can  we, 
ask  the  farmer  to  pay  915,000 jK) 
for  a  farm  tractor  and  then 
breath  tell  him  we're  going 
product. 

We'll  bet  that  If  we  UAW 
in  the  farm  belt  would  Institute 
on  the  high  price  of  new 
hear  the  screams  from  Solidarity 
to  Iowa  without  the  aid  of 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
suiting  in  a  boycott  of  any 
must  be  made  clear  that  we 
at,  or  being  critical  of  the 
who  for  too  long  has  been 
food  below  his  costs.  This 
the  reasons  so  many,  many 
the  farms  to  compete  with 
walks  of  America  for  Jobs. 

In  closing  we  want  to  make 
local  union  will  never  be  a 
an  industry  (farm)  that  keeps 
unless  there  is  graft  or  corrupf ion 
with  the  entire  operation. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Oerald  R, 
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IMPOUNDMENT  AND  THI 


Fishes, 
President. 


CONGRESS 


HON.  GARRY  BR  DWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Nixon  has  consistently  Jus- 
tified his  decisions  to  impound  certain 
appropriated  funds  on  the  need,  as  he 
views  it,  to  keep  inflationary  pressures 
under  control.  Regardless  >f  the  merits 
of  that  argument  the  real  k  sue  to  resolve 
is  how  are  the  Congress  an  i  the  Execu- 
tive going  to  learn  to  live  v  ith  this  phe- 
nomenon— which  has  been  occurring  al- 
most without  interruption  s  nee  the  Pres- 
idency of  Thomas  JeCfeifeon — without 
materially  interfering  in  the  perform- 
ance of  each  others  responj  ibilities. 

Proposals  for  "reassertior  "  of  congres- 
sional authority  abound- -some  would 
write  mandatory  spending  p  rovisions  into 
every  appropriation  bill;  )thers  would 
require  the  President  to  a  jek  approval 
of  every  decision  to  withhol  I  the  expend- 
iture of  appropriated  funds  Some  Mem- 
bers have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  join  as 
amlci  curiae  in  lawsuits  bi  ought  by  In- 
tended recipients  of  approi  riated  funds. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fen  ce,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  appear  adamant 
in  their  insistence  on  the  need  to  have 
this  discretion,  despite  an  1  litial  setback 
recently  given  the  adminii  tration  posi- 
tion by  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Somewhere  between  the  l  attlellnes  lies 
an  alternative  that  should  se  acceptable 
to  all ;  a  solution  which  '  i^ould  permit 
the  President  to  fulfill  his  jroad  consti- 
tutional responsibilities,  uhile  at  the 
same  time,  insuring  that  congressional 
appropriation  decisions  aie  not  disre- 
garded. 

In  brief,  the  attached  b  II  would  use 
the  budget  submitted  to  thi  Congress  by 
the  President  at  the  begin  tilng  of  each 
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session,  as  required  by  law  (3]  U.S.C.  11) 
as  the  benchmark  for  requiring  the 
President  to  seek  congressional  approval 
of  a  decision  not  to  spend, 
budget  in  this  manner  requites  the  not 
unreasonable  assumption  tha ;  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  act  responsibly  Jn  the  prep- 
aration and  submission  of  ihe  budget. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Presinent  could 
unilaterally  impoimd  those  funds  which 
exceeded  his  budget  request  la  any  func- 
tional area'  by  more  than  2^/^  percent. 
If  the  amount  appropriated  ay  the  Con- 
gress for  any  of  the  functional  areas 
within  the  President's  requestlby  2  V2  per- 
cent, then  he  would  be  required  to  trans- 
mit a  special  message  to  toe  Congress 
indicating  his  proposed  actisn  and  ex- 
plaining it.  Congress  would  tiien  have  to 
expressly  disapprove  the  proposed  im- 
poundment within  30  days,  ox  the  Presi 
dent  could  proceed. 

The  bill  would  define  "Impoundment" 
and  provide  for  technical  ttiatters  re- 
lating to  procedures  within  tlie  Congress 
for  reviewing  the  Presidential  proposal 
for  impoiuiding.  I 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  minimal 
differences  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  to  what  should  b«  the  proper 
level  of  funding  should  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  the  appropriating  body,  the 
Congress;  whereas  appropriations  for  a 
purpose  grossly  in  excess  of^  the  Presi- 
dent's evaluation  of  its  priccrity  in  the 
whole  budgetary  picture  could  be  limited 
by  him.  ] 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  appro- 
priations do  not  exceed  tha  budget  by 
more  than  214  percent,  the  Pnesldent  can 
impound,  if  he  can  establish  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Congi-ess  that  changed 
circumstances  or  new  evaluations  prompt 
him  to  cut  back  on  a  program  which  even 
he  thought  was  deserving  of  greater 
funding  at  the  time  he  suli>mitted  his 
budget. 

It  would  be  the  intention 
Islatlon   to   encourage  cooperation  be 
tween  the  Executive  and  tie  Congress 
and  to  create  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
not  to  award  victory  to  one 
other  in  a  power  struggle. 
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^  P^inctlonal  area  was  chosen 
down  becavise  It  was  not  as 
figtire  as  the  Budget  total  (to 
dent  some  control)  and  yet  not 
plete    breakdown    as    to 
slonal  changes  of  some  magnlt\|de 
tlon,  functional  areas  appear 
the  standard  Budget  classification 
tached  FY   1973  Budget).  Sucl 
would  include : 

1.  National  Defense. 

2.  International  Allairs  and  Fiilance 

3.  Space  Research  and  Technology , 

4.  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

5.  Natural  Resources  and  Envl^nment, 

6.  Commerce  and  Transportatl  )n 

7.  Community  Development  ar  d  Housing. 

8.  Education  and  Manpower. 

9.  Health. 

10.  Income  Security. 

11.  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

12.  Interest. 

13.  General  Government. 

14.  General  Revenue  Sharing, 

15.  Allowances. 

16.  UiKllstrlbut«d       Inter^vemmental 
Transactions. 
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WELFARE  SCANDAIr— Xn 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  stifling  paperwork  that  has 
characterized  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
for  years  often  works  the  same  disadvan- 
tages of  inefficiency  on  local  imits  of 
Government.  The  result  is  waste  and 
sloppy  administration  and  low  employee 
morale. 

These  are  conclusions  in  this  segment 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  series  expos- 
ing the  scandalous  waste  of  an  estimated 
$28  million  in  welfare  funds  in  Milwaukee 
County  last  year. 

Our  present  welfare  system  encourages 
this  kind  of  gross  waste  and  inefficiency. 
And  the  fiabby  Government  discourages 
its  clientel  and  further  augments  the 
problem  of  building  public  confidence  in 
Government.  We  must  trim  the  fat, 
tighten  up  standards,  and  streamline  the 
administration  of  our  welf  tire  programs 
before  the  entire  jerry-built  apparatus 
collapses. 

The  article  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
follows: 

Welfare  System  "Rewards  Inept" 

(By  Oene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  WUk) 

The  day  to  day  operations  of  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Welfare  Department  are  sloppy. 
Inefficient  and  unworkable,  according  to 
many  of  the  workers  who  must  live  with  the 
system. 

It's  a  system  that  rewards  incompetence 
and  punishes  those  who  recommend  change, 
workers  said  repeatedly  In  a  series  of  Inter- 
views with  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporters. 

It's  a  system  In  which  clients'  official  case 
records  are  sometimes  lost  or  checked  out 
and  not  returned. 

It's  a  system  in  which  files  are  such  a  mess 
that  deputies  with  the  Sheriff's  Department 
Fraud  Squad  say  they  often  spend  hours 
reorganizing  them  in  order  to  find  the  infor- 
mation they  need.  Often  that  information 
Is  Incomplete  or  Incorrectly  they  said. 

It's  a  system  In  which  a  letter — or  tele- 
gram— addressed  to  a  caseworker  or  aide 
takes  one  to  three  weeks  to  move  through 
channels  and  arrive  at  the  worker's  desk. 

It's  a  system  in  which  workers  are  snowed 
under  by  paperwork  and  are  subject  to  the 
decrees  of  certain  supervisors  who  may  spend 
the  day  residing  the  newspaper,  can't  be 
found  or  don't  want  to  be  bothered. 

Workers  quote  one  top  administrator  as 
saying,  "It  isn't  necessary  to  have  good  morale 
to  do  a  good  Job." 

And  morale  at  the  MUwaukee  County  Wel- 
fare Department  is  low. 

Many  client  files  are  sloppy — with  some 
notations  scrlbbed  on  "the  backs  of  enve- 
lopes" and  then  stuffed  Into  the  file,  a  county 
official  said. 

Quantities  of  files  contain  numerous 
errors,  and  so  do  other  department  records. 

A  1971  study  determined  that  the  depart- 
ment's list  of  vacancies  in  foster  homes  was 
60%   Incorrect. 

TAKES   MUCH   TIME 

The  workers  who  did  the  study,  for  Super- 
visor William  Nagel's  special  welfare  investi- 
gating committee,  said  "a  substantial  amount 
of  time  and  energy  was  spent  Jxist  trying 
to  run  down  records." 

Some  records  had  checkout  cards  indicat- 
ing they'd  been  checked  out  more  than  ft 
year  earlier  and  were  never  returned. 

Records  were  found  in  workers'  desks,  dis- 
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carded  in  file  cabinets  and  in  areas  that 
indicated  they  were  not  being  used  or  simply 
bad  been  forgotten. 

"When  records  were  located  or  reviewed," 
the  report  said,  "we  found  a  fantastic  amount 
of  inaccurate  or  Incomplete  (Information), 
sketchy  or  Inadequate  narrative  and  records 
that  did  not  indicate  placement  and/or  re- 
moval of  children  placed  in  the  (foster) 
home." 

Almost  daUy,  there  are  client  flies  that 
cannot  be  found,  a  case  aide  said.  "The  whole 
thing  is  disorganized,"  he  said. 

"Anybody  in  the  department  can  take  a 
file  out,"  said  an  administrator.  "And  they 
can  lose  It  or  not  return  It.  They're  supposed 
to  put  a  checkout  card  In  showing  they  have 
taken  a  file.  Maybe  they  don't  put  one  In." 

ACCOtTNT    ON    MAIL 

Referring  to  the  sluggish  maU  distribution 
system,  a  caseworker  gave  this  account: 

"After  the  mall  hits  Record  Control  I  can't 
figure  out  where  it  goes,  but  wherever  It  Is, 
it  ends  up  taking  two  or  three  weeks  to  get 
to  the  workers." 

Sometimes  It  Is  a  communication  from  a 
client,  she  said. 

AU  maU  arrives  already  opened.  The  Sen- 
tinel was  told. 

One  worker  once  received  a  telegram  "two 
weelcs  after  It  had  been  sent  to  him,"  accord- 
ing to  the  case  worker. 

Mall  distribution  Isn't  the  only  operation 
that  Is  slow. 

A  1972  audit  of  the  department  revealed 
that  records  summarizing  payments  to 
clients  were  10  months  behind.  The  audit 
was  conducted  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
&  Co. 

The  computer  list  of  available  foster  home 
openings  Is  generally  three  months  behind, 
caseworkers  said. 

DOES   NOT   KEEP   UP 

The  computer  process,  the  workers  said, 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  filling  of  openings 
so  it  lists  as  available  those  openings  that 
have  been  filled. 

To  find  out  what  openings  actually  exist, 
workers  must  query  other  workers  in  the 
section. 

If  you  ask  welfare  workers  what  is  bother- 
ing them,  you'll  hear  the  word  "paperwork" 
repeated  often. 

County  officials  acknowledge  the  problem. 

"You  can  die  of  the  paperwork,"  Super- 
visor William  P.  O'Doimell  said  in  an  Inter- 
view. O'Donnell  Is  chairman  of  the  County 
Welfare  Board. 

A  caseworker  complained  that  there  is 
wasteful  duplication  of  paperwork — almost 
identical  forms  have  to  be  filled  out  for  the 
county  and  for  the  federal  government. 

It  all  takes  time,  energy  and  money. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  unnecessary  paper  shuf- 
fiing,"  admitted  an  administrator. 

If  people  suggested  how  to  cut  down  on 
the  paperwork,  it  would  be  helpful,  but  sug- 
gestions aren't  welcome,  he  said. 

THET  GET  BACK 

There  are  ways  the  department  "gets  back" 
at  workers  who  suggest  Improvements  or 
complain  about  the  system,  according  to  an- 
other administrator. 

"They  can  isolate,  transfer,  reprimand  or 
restrict  (workers)  to  the  office  for  speaking 
out  against  department  policy  or  complain- 
ing of  quality,"  be  said. 

"The  administration  has  a  way  of  making 
people  feel  intimidated.  "ITiey  really  squelch 
people — even  at  top  levels,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  "this  Is  what  makes  people 
go  to  the  outside — ^to  the  press." 

"We  shouldn't  have  to,  but  there's  no  one 
else  who'll  listen  and  who  is  Interested,"  said 
a  case  aide. 

But  "going  to  the  newspaper"  is  forbidden 
by  department  policy. 

A  casework^  noted  that  employes  are 
under  Instruction  not  to  talk  to  the  press 
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and  also  not  to  talk  to  Nagel  and  other 
county  supervisors. 

If  they  have  a  complaint,  it  Is  to  go 
through  "department  channels." 

PERIODIC    MEMOS 

Welfare  Director  Arthur  Silverman  periodi- 
cally sends  out  memos  reminding  employes 
not  to  talk  to  members  of  the  press. 

I  Administrators,  caseworkers  and  case 
aides  who  were  Interviewed  by  The  Sentinel 
consented  to  the  Interviews  only  under  the 
stipulation  that  their  names  would  not  be 
revealed. 

They  said  they  would  be  reprimanded  by 
the  department  or  possibly  would  lose  their 
Jobs.] 

There  Is  a  prevailing  feeling  among  work- 
ers— and  some  administrators — that  the  sys- 
tem rewards  loafers  and  Incompetents  and 
discourages  those  who  "step  on  toes"  In  at- 
tempts to  correct  departmental  maladies. 

It  seems  that  the  Incompetents  and  "goof- 
offs"  are  the  ones  who  are  promoted,  claimed 
an  administrator. 

"It  becomes  a  morale  killer,"  he  said. 

"Why  am  I  knocking  myself  out,  when 
(incon^ietents  and  loafers)  are  getting  aU 
the  rewards?"  the  administrator  quoted  case- 
workers as  asking. 

"How  do  you  get  rid  of  administrators  who 
don't  do  their  Job  under  Civil  Service — and 
we  should  get  rid  of  them "  said  Super- 
visor William  E.  Meaux  last  November. 

Meaux,  who  made  the  remark  at  a  County 
Board  Finance  Committee  meeting,  was  an- 
gered by  an  audit  report  that  showed  that 
babysitters  were  overpaid  by  the  department 
by  thousands  of  dollars. 

"What  happens  to  administrators  who 
don't  do  their  Job?  Yeah,  we  promote  them 
and  I'm  damn  sick  and  tired  of  It,"  Meaux 
declared. 

Hard  workers  "are  more  likely  to  step  on 
toes  and  get  in  trouble,"  said  a  caseworker. 

It  takes  only  a  week  for  most  caseworkers 
to  learn — If  not  agree  with — that  philosophy, 
he  said. 

Workers  are  baffled  by  the  lack  of  supervi- 
sion and  accountability  and,  they  say.  It  pro- 
duces massive  bungling.  They  claim  some  of 
the  supervisors  don't  care. 

Each  supervisor  handles  operations  differ- 
ently, aides  said. 

Some  supervisors  move  applications 
through  immediately.  Others  let  them  sit  on 
their  desks  and  get  tied  up  "for  months," 
aides  said. 

Some  supervisors  allow  special  grants  to 
lag  months  behind  when  they  should  receive 
prompt  attention,  according  to  an  aide. 

"The  only  benficlary  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment." said  an  administrator,  "Is  the  staff. 
We  are  overpaid.  No  salary  or  benefits  In 
government  can  compete  with  what  we're 
getting. 

"I  would  bet  we  make  more  than  much 
higher  administrators  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Social  Serv'lces.  .  .  .  We're 
overpaid  and  underworked. 

"The  department  is  not  understaffed,"  the 
administrator  went  on.  "If  we  knew  what  we 
were  supposed  to  do  as  social  workers,  If  the 
system  was  right,  there'd  be  enough  of  us 
for  all  the  work." 


FOOD  PRICE  HEARING 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONKECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  I  sponsored  a  public  hearing  on  food 
prices  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  This  hear- 
ing gave  citizens  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
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press  their  views  on  the  crisis  in  food 
prices. 

Spokesmen  included  representatives  of 
civic  clubs  and  consumer  groups,  farmers 
and  poultry  breeders,  food  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  the  fish  and  meatpacking 
industries. 

The  recommendations  and  observa- 
tions of  the  participants  were  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  as  they  drafted  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  the 
statements  of  Betty  Blanchard,  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  chapter  519  of  the 
Waterbury  Nutmeg  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  Inc.;  Patricia 
Casella,  president  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  of  New  Britain.  Inc.;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  remarks  of  several  other 
spokesmen  at  the  hearing: 

Statement  bt  Bettt  Blancraro 

There  are  In  Connecticut  some  300,000  peo- 
ple 65  years  or  over,  and  the  majority  are 
members  of  our  organization. 

I  am  here  to  testify  that  this  food  crisis  Is 
creating  hardship  for  our  elderly  citizens, 
and  the  Social  Security  Increase  they  received 
last  fall  is  now  being  gobbled  up  by  high  food 
prices  and  other  rising  costs. 

Some  workers  In  the  audience  may  say  here 
ore  our  elderly  citizens  again,  the  people 
who  caused  another  chunk  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  earnings.  But  food  prices  affect  every- 
one. And  to  be  well  and  stay  well.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  elderly  people  have  well- 
balanced,  nourishing  meals.  Too,  many  are 
on  medlc&lly  prescribed  diets  to  check  and 
cure  illness,  and  many  of  these  foods,  such  as 
dietetic  foods,  are  high  In  costs. 

Long  before  this  food  crisis,  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  were  in  dire  need.  Millions 
are  among  the  most  underprivileged.  The 
White  House  Conference  for  the  Aging  of  No- 
vember 1971  revealed  that  one  quarter  of 
America's  23,000.000  elderly  are  living  on  a 
subsistence  level,  and  another  quarter  are 
very  near  to  this  level.  Prior  to  the  last  Social 
Security  boost,  millions  were  receiving  $50 
or  $60  In  Social  Security,  and  tried  to  live 
on  this  monthly  check.  The  elderly  have 
higher  drug  costs,  more  sickness,  more  hospi- 
tal stays.  For  most  that  last  Social  Security 
raise  meant  no  more  than  $10  to  $15  a  month, 
not  enough  to  meet  one  week's  food  costs. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  consult  with  our 
entire  membership  prior  to  this  meeting — 
our  monthly  meeting  is  next  week — but  I  am 
sure  the  men  and  women  of  our  organization 
who  have  experienced  the  struggle  of  raising 
families  would  ask  me  to  speak  for  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  weary  to  death  of  the  battle 
of  the  budget.  Never  before  has  there  been 
so  much  people  power  as  you  see  In  food 
stores  during  the  past  few  dajm. 

On  Thursday.  President  Nixon  proposed  a 
celling  on  beef,  lamb  and  pork — which  means 
the  price  of  these  products  cannot  exceed  the 
highest  prices  to  date.  This  means  these  in- 
credibly high  prices  will  continue — and  It  Is 
expected  they  will  continue  throughout  the 
year.  One  Administration  spokesman  said  we 
could  not  have  stricter  controls  because  it 
would  create  a  black  market  and  then  we 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  beef  at  even  $1.79 
a  pound.  What  is  the  difference?  We  can't  pay 
$1.79  a  pound  now. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  Administration  understood  all  our 
problems,  knew  our  wants  and  needs  down 
to  the  flnest  detail.  Increasingly,  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Administration  has  no  idea 
how  America  lives — and  one  wonders  If  It 
really  cares.  Recently,  when  an  Administra- 
tion spokesman  said  that  elderly  Americans 
could  pay  an  additional  10  per  cent  of  their 
hospital  costs,  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
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Senator  Muskie  asked  him  biow.  This  added 
charge  would  impose  hundreds  and  In  some 
cases  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  elderly.  This 
Administration  spokesman  sitid,  "well,  they 
Jiwt  got  a  20  per  cent  boost  injSocial  SecvUty," 
for  some  amounting  to  less  tkan  $100  yearly. 

The  same  thinking  seems  tt  prevail  during 
this  food  crisis.  We  have  hea^d  various — and 
conflicting— explanations  of  the  reasons  be- 
hind this  sk>Tocketlng  in  ftod  costs.  What 
hasn't  been  well  publicized,  aid  is  completely 
Ignored  by  the  Administration,  is  the  fact 
that  practically  all  food  Itens — except  ba- 
nanas— have  constantly  ant  sharply  risen 
since  January.  We  would  liie  to  know  why 
canned  and  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits, 
which  were  processed  durlDg  harvest  time 
last  year,  took  a  Jump  during  these  winter 
months.  They  lay  in  warehov  ses  for  months, 
and  when  they  hit  the  retail*  rs'  shelves  they, 
too,  went  up.  I  have  seen  ca  is  with  the  old 
price  stamped  out. 

It  seems  clear  to  many  o  '  us  that  Con- 
gress must  act — and  act  qu  ckly — to  deter- 
mine who  Is  making  the  pi  oflts,  and  stop 
this  Inflationary  spiral.  The  p  illosophy  seems 
to  be — lay  it  on  for  all  the  ;  raffle  wUl  bear. 

This  crisis  goes  far  beyon  1  the  battle  of 
the  budget.  Increasingly  over  the  years,  we 
have  been  told  that  mUIion  s  of  Amerlcanis 
suffer  from  poor  nutrition  b  icause  of  proc- 
essed food,  chemically  grown  food,  and  poor 
food  habits. 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  by  Adelle  Davis, 
one  of  our  leading  nutrition  sts,  who  points 
to  the  rising  tide  of  Illness  Id  America  which 
she  attributes  to  poor  diet,  j  ind  during  this 
food  crisis  you  may  be  sure  j  eople  are  being 
denied  the  necessary  nutrieits  which  keep 
the  body  well  and  fxinctionlng  to  capacity. 
Watch  the  food  baskets  go  b  |r  at  the  check- 
out counter.  Certainly  there 'i  less  meat,  pro- 
tein needed  for  body  buUdini ;;  but  there  are 
also  far  fewer  fresh  vegetal  les  and  fruits. 
You  wonder  about  our  chU  Iren.  Certainly 
families  have  to  cut  down  on  milk  which 
costs  40  cents  a  quart  at  sm  lU  stores. 

I  have  heard  our  hot  lunc  ti  programs  are 
forced  to  cut  out  ot  down  on  essential  foods. 
Just  yesterday  at  a  large  W  iterbury  super- 
market, there  was  a  display  case  filled  with 
pigs'  skins,  pigs'  ears,  pigs'  feet — at.  mind 
you,  79  cents  a  pound.  If  th^  very  poor  were 
not  forced  to  buy  these,  what  in  God's  name 
would  they  do  with  them — tl  xow  them  back 
to  the  pigs? 

For  a  week  I  have  been  1  latmted  by  the 
sight  of  a  young  mother  whc  walked  up  and 
down  the  meat  counter  a  id  looked  and 
looked  and  grew  sadder  aU  the  time.  She 
finally  selected  one  pound  (if  the  cheapest 
hamburg — yellow  with  fat- at  79  cents  a 
pound.  How  can  her  famUy  >f  four  or  more 
be  fed  on  this  cheap  hambirg,  which  will 
melt  down  to  about  one  half  i  ound?  It  Is  dis- 
graceful. It  Is  a  crime  thai  people  should 
have  to  endure  a  situation  ike  this  in  the 
richest  country  In  the  world-  -where  mUllon- 
alres  are  being  produced  In  nultitudes. 

Throughout  many  decades  by  hard  work, 
excessive  taxes,  and  self  de  lial,  Americans 
have  fed  the  world.  The  time  has  come,  Mrs. 
Orasso,  for  all  concerned  mi  imbers  of  Con- 
gress to  act  now  to  feed  Am  rlcans. 


April 
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Statement  by  Mrs. 

The  Connecticut  State  Pediration 
en's  Clubs,  Junior  Membersh  p 
ruary  24,  1973,  and  passed 
tlon:    "To  set  aside  the  flrs ; 
(April  1  through  April  7)  as 
Ing'  week." 

We,  the  Junior  Woman's 
aln.  Inc.,  feel  that  this  canfcaign 
tlonwlde,  and  Its  wldespreai  1 
the  reasons  for  President  Nl^on 
celling. 

We  offer  no  solution.  Our 
tentlon  to  tb»  high  cost 
ptirchasing  meat  for  one  wee  : 
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ov\x  legislators  and  economists  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  this  area  wUl  study  causes 
and  effects,  and  provide  the  lolutlon. 

As  housewives  we  can  only  rfcd  and  listen 
to  what  the  "experts"  cite  as  refesons  for  this 
high  cost:  th©  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
farmers'  problems,  greater  cdnsumer  pur- 
chasing power,  expanded  exports.  We  cannot 
offer  remedies  to  these  complex  situations. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  ovisiers  of  meat 
markets  and  supermarkets,  bovirtver,  but  have 
enlisted  their  support  of  our  [boycott.  The 
manager  of  a  local  chain,  M*.  Paul  Suss- 
man,  has  ordered  substantially]  less  meat  for 
the  coming  week  and  has  purchased  5  tons 
of  fish,  which  he  wlU  seU  for  less  than  $1.00 
per  pound.  I 

As  consumers  we  note  that  last  December 
the  price  of  bacon,  ground  ch^ck,  and  pork 
chops  was  89c  per  potmd.  If  an{  average  fam- 
ily of  four  were  to  eat  three  meals  with 
these  meats  served,  th©  cost  wo^ld  have  been 
approximately  $3.56  (bacon  aiid  chuck  In 
one -pound  portions,  two  poun^  of  chops  for 
the  main  meal) .  T 

Today,  if  the  same  three!  meiOs  were 
served  to  the  same  family,  the(  cost  of  meat 
would  b©  bacon  at  $U9  per  pbund,  ground 
chuck  at  $1.29  per  pound,  and  pork  chops 
at  $1.69  per  pound,  for  a  total  of  $5.06  for 
the  same  portions. 

However,  by  using  meat-sulistitutes  with 
similar  nutritional  value,  we  could  save  $4.14 
by  serving  egg-cheese  omelet  i  (Instead  of 
bacon  and  eggs)  at  a  cost  o:  20c  for  the 
cheese,  tuna  salad  for  53c,  an(  1  haddock  for 
$1.19  (one  pound  of  fish  sufficient).  During 
our  non-meat  buying  week,  therefore,  w© 
encourage  homemakers  to  consider  serving 
meatless  meals. 

We  are  also  urging  our  club  members  and 
city  residents  to  send  letters  to  oup  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  and  the  I  resident  pro- 
testing the  high  cost  of  meat.lwe  feel  that 
although  people  may  spend  ai  few  minutes 
In  writing  these  letters,  they  should  keep  In 
mind  the  money  they  won't  spend  In  the 
future  buying  meat. 

Summary  or  Remaxks  by  SEvzaiL  Spokssmeit 

Albert  Soli  of  PlainvUle,  wljo  represented 
the  pheasant  and  poultry  breeders,  described 
the  part  a  shortage  of  the  freteht  cars  that 
deliver  grain  to  the  Northeast  plays  In  soar- 
ing food  costs.  Why,  he  questioned,  do  New 
England  fanners  and  grain  supjpllers  have  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  transportation  costs 
as  do  farmers  and  grain  suppliers  located  in 
Southern  states?  The  many  fre  ght  cars  used 
to  haul  to  the  coast  grain  heat  ed  for  Russia 
played  heavily  In  his  response,  as  it  did  in 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Sal  Tnintlno  of  the 
Paf  nip  Seniors. 

Martin  Oreenberg,  a  membei  of  the  tJAW, 
expressed  the  view  that  the  "\  eal  culprit  In 
the  food  price  situation  is  the  li  irge  corporate 
farms  with  vast  acreage,  farmi  that  receive 
substantial  federal  funds  for  not  growing 
crops  on  these  lands."  He  said  ;hat  the  basic 
problem  stems  from  the  fact  tl  at  the  supply 
of  food  is  controlled  with  onl  r  65%  of  the 
nation's  farmlands  actually  pr(  duclng  crops. 

Nell  Courtney,  Director  of  th  s  Connecticut 
Pood  Stores  Association,  whlth  represents 
some  800  retail  food  stores  n  my  State, 
pointed  out  that  the  retailers  ictually  serve 
as  the  purchasing  agents  for  cc  nsumers,  and 
as  such  they  share  the  concern  of  consiuners 
for  rising  food  costs.  However,  1  ©  said,  every- 
thing Is  relative,  and  th©  retail  food  prices 
must  reflect  the  costs  of  goodi  and  services 
that  are  rising  in  all  categories.  Mr.  Coiutney 
also  jobied  Mr.  Mark  Gordon  or  the  Boston- 
ian  Fish  Market  In  Hartford,  :  n  supporting 
waters  from  12  to  200  miles. 

Benny  Price,  of  Cousins  Btkery  In  New 
Britain,  said  that  everyone  Is  to  blam©  for 
rising  food  prices.  The  law  o:'  supply  and 
demand  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  "we  eat 
too  much." 
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Our  consumer  spokesmen  represented 
many  elements  of  the  population.  Led  by 
Mayor  Stanley  J.  Pac  of  New  Britain,  who 
told  how  rising  food  prices  affect  th©  resi- 
dents of  his  city,  they  recited  a  moving 
catalog  of  personal  experiences  in  th©  mar- 
ket place.  Walter  (Corky)  O'Connor  of  New 
Britain,  president  of  the  Uniformed  Fire- 
fighters Association  of  Connecticut,  API/-CIO 
said  that  much  less  meat  was  being  bought 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  formal  meat 
boycott.  He  told  of  the  tribulations  of  feed- 
ing his  family  of  seven,  adding  that  his  lot 
was  far  less  difficult  than  the  condition  of 
the  elderly  with  lower,  fixed  Incomes.  Brvillo 
Qquindo,  of  the  Spanish  Speaking  Center  In 
New  Britain,  noted  that  many  Spanish  speak- 
ing citizens  had  low  incomes,  paid  high  rents, 
and  were  therefore  forced  to  buy  low  cost,  less 
nutritional  food. 

Mark  Mahovney,  a  student  at  Central  Con- 
necticut State  College  in  New  Britain,  noted 
that  the  increased  cost  of  food  also  resulted 
In  many  college  students  living  on  an  In- 
adequate diet.  Carl  Symecko,  president  of  the 
New  Britain  Jayceea,  Michael  La  Rose,  Di- 
rector of  the  Senior  Citizens  renter  in  New 
Britain,  and  Al  Science,  Dlreci.^r  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  in  Nrnvalk,  offered 
helpful  suggestions  to  consumers.  For  ex- 
ample, shoppers  would  do  well  to  purchase 
food  on  the  basis  of  a  planned  menu,  to  en- 
gage in  Intelligent,  competitive  shopping, 
and  to  buy  only  those  items  for  which  unit 
pricing  data  is  available. 


IN  FAVOR  OP  CONTINUATION  OP 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIP- 
MENT RESERVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  to  provide 
$1.8  million  for  continuation  of  the  na- 
tional industrial  equipment  reserve. 

This  program,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  preparedness,  was  termi- 
nated when  the  Congress  failed  to  supply 
funds  during  the  92d  Congress.  Today, 
$40  million  worth  of  machine  tools  are 
rusting  away  in  Government  warehouses. 

This  program  is  not  only  essential  for 
the  national  defense  but  it  also  provides 
training  machinery  on  free  loan  for  vo- 
cational training  pmposes.  These  schools 
keep  the  machines  in  working  order  at 
no  expense  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
train  tool  operators  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  termi- 
nated, 41  schools  had  been  authorized 
to  receive  loan  equipment  under  this  pro- 
gram. At  the  time  the  funds  were  cut  off, 
the  41  vocational  technical  education 
schools  were  notified  that  they  would  not 
be  receiving  this  needed  equipment.  The 
reinstitution  of  this  program  will  mean 
that  the  young  people  at  the  schools 
across  the  country  will  get  the  equipment 
to  learn  a  marketable  trade. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  the  center  of  the  machine  tool 
industry.  OflScials  at  machine  tool  com- 
panies state  there  is  a  real  need  for  skill- 
ed tool  operators.  If  these  young  people 
can  get  the  training,  as  long  as  the  econ- 
omy remains  strong,  there  are  jobs  wait- 
ing for  them. 
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Every  day  that  the  Congress  holds  up 
funds  this  machinery  is  rusting  and  los- 
ing its  value.  If  we  wait  too  long  this 
machinery  which  is  currently  worth  over 
$40  million  will  be  a  total  loss. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  GAO  showed 
that  it  would  cost  the  schools  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  loan  program  $103  million 
to  buy  similar  equipment.  Furthermore, 
if  a  national  emergency  develops  this 
machinery  will  enable  our  Industry  to 
meet  the  needed  demand. 

I  urge  passage  by  the  House  of  this 
amendment  and  quick  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE:  PROPOSALS 
FOR  REFORM 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
fine  series  of  articles  by  the  New  York 
Times  about  juvenile  justice.  Today,  I 
will  insert  the  final  article  of  the  four- 
part  series  which  points  to  some  possible 
solutions  to  our  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency problems.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

JuvENiLS    Justice:    Proposals    for    Reform 
(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

Over  tuna  fish  and  coffee,  at  a  table  in 
the  hallway  outside  their  chambers,  the 
judges  of  the  Brooklyn  Family  Court  are 
trading  horror  stories — a  psychotic  child  sent 
home  because  the  mental  hospital  had  no 
place  t(x  him,  a  stabbing  In  the  courthouse 
stairwell,  a  child  who  is  an  addict  and  an- 
other child  whose  mother  doesn't  want  her. 

"What  can  be  done?"  someone  asks  finally. 
Interrupting  the  daUy  lunch  hour  catalogue. 

There  Is  a  silence.  And  then,  maelstrom- 
like,   the    answers    come. 

"Decent  places  to  send  kids,"  says  one 
Judge. 

"MentsU  therapy,"  offers  another. 

Money,  they  say.  Guards  at  the  doorways 
to  keep  out  the  gangs.  Merging  Family  Court 
with  State  Supreme  Court.  Better  lawyers. 
Typists. 

For  here,  as  everywhere  In  New  York 
City's  juvenile  justice  system,  there  are  pro- 
posals by  the  dozens.  A  five-week  study  by 
The  New  York  Times  found  that  the  system 
is  overripe  for  change  and  that  the  people 
who  make  up  the  system,  from  Judges  to 
prosecutors  to  psychiatrists  to  Jailers  are  at 
least  as  eager  for  change  as  outside  critics. 

"We  talk  about  changing  It — ^It  has  to  be 
changed,"  says  Wayne  Mucci,  director  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration's division  of  Special  Services  for  Chil- 
dren. 

"The  problems  aren't  Insoluble,"  says 
Judge  Leo  Glasser  of  Brooklyn  Family  Court. 
"They  are  problems  that  money  and  people 
can  come  to  grips  with." 

Tlie  reform  ideas  <hpinge  from  a  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  Children,"  proposed  by  Judge  Lois 
a.  Forer  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  to  Bronx  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sidney  Asch's  Idea  of  a  "central 
registry"  of  children  In  trouble.  Some  pro- 
posals are  small,  others  htige;  some  are  al- 
most unanimously  approved,  others,  con- 
troversial. 

Mostly,  though,  they  fall  Into  these  cate- 
gories: 
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Diverting  many  more  children  from  the 
Justice  system,  prior  to  court  action. 

Attacking  the  problems  of  Juvenile  misbe- 
havior through  preventive  services  for  chil- 
dren and  families  in  trouble. 

Shutting  down  most  of  the  large  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  reform  schools  and  jails,  and 
creating  a  huge  network  of  small,  well- 
staffed  group  homes  and  non-residential  pro- 
grams. 

Restructuring  the  system  so  that  there  Is 
more  coordination  between  the  units,  and 
more  accountability  for  what  is  done  to 
children. 

Rethinking  the  theories  and  policies  un- 
derlying the  system — especlaUy  those  that 
allow  a  child  to  be  Jailed  for  conduct  that  an 
advUt  would  not  even  be  arrested  for. 

HOW    DIVEKSION    WOKKS 

Diversion  of  children  from  the  justice  sys- 
Judge  PhU^  D.  Roache  of  the  Brooklyn 
Family  Court.  "We  really  do." 

Diversion  of  chUdren  from  the  Justice  sys- 
tem is  the  most  common  of  the  proposals;  It 
has  been  made  repeatedly  by  experts  in  the 
field,  both  nationally  and  Itocally,  and  Is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  approach 
for  the  majority  of  chUdren  In  trouble. 

The  way  It  works,  basically,  Is  this:  A  child 
is  arrested  by  the  police;  be  is  brought  to 
some  central  location  for  an  Interview  and  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  case;  he  is  then 
assigned  to  some  type  of  program,  drug  treat- 
ment, say,  or  special  schooling  or  psychiatric 
counseling:  he  is  supervised  by,  and  respon- 
sible to,  a  probation  officer. 

"We  want  to  reduce  penetration  Into  the 
system,"  explains  John  A.  Wallace,  director 
of  the  city's  Office  of  Probation  and  one  of 
the  the  many  advocates  here  of  the  diversion 
approach.  For  putting  a  chUd  through  a 
series  of  court  appearances  and  perhaps  a 
trial,  he  says.  Is  often  unnecessary  and  even 
damaging. 

The  problem  with  the  diversion  approach, 
though.  Is  that  in  practice.  It  sometimes 
breaks  down. 

At  the  moment  about  half  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  brought  Into  the  city's  sys- 
tem— either  in  Juvenile  delinquency  cases, 
charged  with  essentially  criminal  behavior, 
or  in  the  "person  In  need  of  supervision"  or 
"PINS"  category,  in  which  they  are  charged 
with  such  things  as  truancy,  are  "adjusted 
out"  of  the  system  by  the  probation  officials 
who  mkst  process  each  case  before  it  can  be 
sent  t<^  judge. 

'         RESOmCES    CALLED    LACKING 

They  are  thus,  in  effect,  being  diverted 
In  the  manner  that  the  experts  recommend. 
But  because  of  the  scarcity  of  resources,  pro- 
bation personnel  and  community  programs. 
they  usually  do  not  get  the  type  of  service  or 
care  on  which  th©  diversion  theory  *s 
premised. 

Because  Mr.  Wallace's  department  does  not 
keep  recidivism  records  on  the  "adjusted 
out"  children,  no  one  knows  how  these  cases 
turn  out.  The  feeling  In  the  justice  system, 
though,  is  that  they  don't  turn  out  pariini- 
larly  well. 

"I  see  it  as  a  fraud  against  the  child  and 
a  fraud  against  society,"  says  Justine  Wise 
Poller,  the  recently  resigned  judge  of  the 
Manhattan  family  Court  and  one  of  the 
country's  most  outspoken  advocates  for 
children. 

Yet  the  demand  for  diversion  continues  to 
mount — at  least  in  part  because  so  many 
officials  view  the  court  process  here  as  po- 
tentially damaging  for  many  children.  And 
a  pilot  project  set  up  last  year  In  Schenectady 
indicates  that  if  the  necessary  community 
services  are  provided,  diversion  can  work. 

In  the  Schenectady  project — a  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  state's  Director  of  Probation, 
Peter  Presler,  and  the  Schenectady  FamUy 
Court  and  other  local  officials — a  vast  array 
of  community  services  ts  available  to  the 
children.     More     Important,     children     are 
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supervised  by  probation  workers  who — un- 
like New  York  City's  probation  staff — have 
abundant  time  for  the  children  In  their  care. 

PBOGRAM  EVALUATED 

Last  December,  after  eight  months  of 
operation,  Mr.  Presler  reported  that  92.6  per 
cent  of  the  children  Involved  had  not  had 
new  complaints  filed  against  them.  The 
number  of  court  cases  processed  against 
Juveniles  had  been  reduced  by  52  per  cent, 
he  said,  and  the  projected  total  annual  sav- 
ings for  the  state  and  the  county  were 
$500,000. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  ex- 
perts are  beginning  to  call  for  preventive 
services — a  rather  ambiguous  term  that  Is 
variously  used  to  Include  such  things  as 
family  counseling  and  foster  homes. 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger  advocated  prevention 
at  a  United  States  Senate  hearing  last 
week;  locally,  its  proponents  include  Judge 
Florence  M.  Kelley,  administrative  Judge  of 
the  Family  Court,  and  Barbara  Blum,  the 
H.R.A.'s  Assistant  Administrator/Commis- 
sioner for  Special  Services  for  Children. 

"If  we  had  preventive  services  in  New 
York*Clty.  and  we  don't  have  many."  says 
Judge  Kelley,  officials  could  "spot  children 
who  are  about  to  get  Into  trouble." 

"If  you  have  that."  she  adds,  "the  num- 
ber  of   children    and    families    coming    to 
court  at  all  is  going  to  be  reduced." 
iNSTrrnrioNS  under  fire 

Three  bills  are  now  pending  before  the 
State  Legislature  that  would  give  Mrs. 
Blum's  department  money  to  study  what 
types  of  services  are  possible,  and  then  to 
purchase  them  from  other  agencies.  Passage 
of  the  bills,  as  she  puts  It,  would  "help  a  lot." 

Then  there  are  the  institutions  in  which 
children  are  placed — the  JaUs.  Spofford  and 
Manlda.  with  their  locked  doors  and  high 
walls;  the  so-called  temporary  shelters  such 
as  Callagy  Hall  in  which  children  are  left  as 
long  as  a  year  because  no  one  else  can  be 
found  to  care  for  them;  the  reform  schools, 
called  training  schools,  some  of  them  maxi- 
mum-security institutions  and  some  not. 

The  director  of  Callagy  Hall  sits  on  the 
sidelines  of  the  gym,  watching  a  dozen  of  the 
girls  in  his  care  play  at  volley  ball.  "I  think." 
says  the  director.  John  P.  Lels,  "the  program 
as  it  exists  now  should  be  closed." 

The  building,  he  adds,  could  be  used  in- 
stead as  a  diagnostic  reception  center  to 
handle  perhaps  40  children  at  a  time,  hold- 
ing them  for  short  periods  before  sending 
them  on  the  appropriate  homes. 

TTp  at  Manlda  In  the  Hunts  Point  section 
of  the  Bronx,  the  superintendent.  Ron 
Curylo,  sits  in  his  office  and  recounts  some 
recent  renovations  and  improvements.  Then 
he  leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  adds:  "I 
think,  eventually,  you  could  probably  do 
away  with  institutions." 

And  Mr.  Muccl.  who  as  director  of  Institu- 
tions is  responsible  for  the  city's  Jails  and 
shelters,  says  this:  "Institutions  are  doomed 
to  failure.  If  they're  there,  people  can  use 
them  for  problems  they  don't  want." 

Mr.  Muocl,  Mr.  Lels  and  Mr.  Cvirylo  are 
echoed  throughout  the  system — and.  In  fact, 
are  urging  something  that  others  have  been 
urging  for  years.  One  of  the  most  recurring 
proposals  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  field  has 
been  to  shut  down  Jails,  reform  schools  and 
similar  institutions  and  replace  them  with 
small  group  homes  for  children  who  need 
residential  care,  and  carefully  supervised  pro- 
bation for  children  who  don't. 

OTHEX  STATES  ACTING 

In  Massachusetts,  this  proposal  has  already 
been  put  into  effect;  Dr.  Jerome  Miller,  the 
official  who  directed  the  Massacuhsetts 
changeover  from  large  Institutions,  has  now 
moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  Is  expected  to 
Initiate  similar  changes.  Massachusetts  offi- 
cials— who  send  their  most  serious  cases  to 
a  four-week  stint  In  a  small  forestry  camp 
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Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  Florida  Times-Union, 
written  by  Carey  Cameron 
is  a  hard-working  newsmsn 
in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  and  keepi 
is  going  on  in  south 
Florida  publication.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Cameron  is  very 
the  view  of  many  citizens 
cemed  about  cutbacks  or 
sary  Federal  programs  wh  le 
tionable  projects  are  continued, 

Carey  wrote  to  me  and 
permission  and  blessing  t< 
column  into  the  Record 
I  agree  with  what  he  says 
help. 
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Valdosta,    Ga. — ^Dear 
spend   $55,000  to  learn 
tonin  in  the  control  of  color 
fiddler   crab?"   You   woxUdn't? 
$30,000  to  study  "A  taxonomi  c 
the  bark  and  ambrosia  beetle  i 

No?  Try  this  one — $7,600 
on  the  role  of  ethics  In 
Ha,  at  least  now  we  have 
understand  the  language. 
$117,700  for  "collaborative 
distribution  of  income  and 
crosimulatlon  applications." 

Here's  a  great  one,  $9,300 
report  on  Early  Italian  and 
Hey,  how  about  $10,900  for 
commemorate  the  400th  an^ 
birth  of  Johann  Kepler." 

Or  say  $29,300  for  a 
Juvenilia?" 

Those  of  you  who  are 
It  because  if  you  are  a 
you  did  spend  this  money 
of  other  dollars  on  projects 
tions   sounding   Just   about 
these. 

The   samples  listed   above 
grants  and  awards  approved 
Science  Foundation  which 
Mathis  says  is  an  independent 
agency  and  is  funded  by  the 
ment. 

This  sort  of  spending  is  ap ; 
and  on  while  funds  for 
production   and   caring  for 
working  mothers  striving  to 
are  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Let   me   make   one  thing 
here.  I'm  not  saying  all  of 
in   the   245-page   National 
tion  grant  and  award  book 
are  probably  quite  worthwhile 
be  a  cancer  cure  or  a  key  to 
somewhere  in  the  millions  of 
ects.  Even  some  of  those  I'' 
have  some  practical  value.  I 
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only  the  titles  are  listed,  who  they  went  to 
and  the  money  is  contati^d  in  the  book.  But 
the  titles  themselves  make  some  of  thesa 
suspect.  Some  make  good  private  projects 
but  taxpayers  shouldn't  pay  for  them. 

Beading  the  news  releases  that  the  winners 
of  this  money  put  out  gives  one  a  better 
chance  of  determining  if  there  is  a  practical 
value.  However,  obviously  no  one  person  can 
study  all  the  news  releases  even  if  he  could 
get  them  all. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  we  got  a  release  hero 
which  said  where  the  University  of  Georgia, 
or  one  of  its  researchers,  had  received  a 
grant  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  study 
something  about  the  caddis  fly. 

I  read  the  release  several  times  and  con- 
cluded that  nowhere  in  the  description  of 
the  project  was  there  anything  to  show 
there  was  any  practical  value  to  the  research 
to  be  financed  by  the  handout. 

These  grants  go  to  colleges,  universities, 
indivldiuUs,  foundations.  Institutes,  etc. 
Granted,  even  the  most  worthless  may  have 
the  effect  of  helping  train  some  budding 
young  scientist,  historian,  etc.  Question  is 
should  the  government  pay  for  the  training 
in  this  giilse  of  research?  Why  not  direct 
revenue  sharing  to  colleges?  No,  that 
wouldn't  work  either.  The  major  professors 
that  let  these  projects  be  dreamed  up  to 
begin  with  probably  would  spend  the  money 
in  about  the  same  way.  Of  course  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  schools  might  have  the 
chance  to  make  a  business-like  decision  in 
that  case. 

Mathis  sent  me  the  grant  list  and  an 
annual  report  after  I  sent  him  the  caddis 
fly  release.  In  comment  he  said,  "As  you  can 
see,  the  caddis  fly  research  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  the  maladjusted  priorities  In  thU 
country.  Of  course  our  research  scientists 
may  not  agree  with  this." 

Why  does  this  kind  of  stuff  go  on?  One 
answer  is  that  the  right  hand  of  government 
doesn't  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 
Those  of  you  reading  this  column  probably 
know  more  about  some  of  the  more  way-out 
sounding  grants  than  do  90  percent  of  the 
House  and  Senate  members.  Most  will  ac- 
cept a  committee  recommendation  and  let 
it  go.  After  all  what's  $50,000  here  and 
$100,000  there  compared  to  a  major  expendi- 
ture like  a  couple  of  hundred  million  on  a 
defense  contract?  Give  me  the  $50,000  and 
ni  show  you  what  its  worth. 

The  answer  to  the  above  problem  Is  zero 
budgeting.  Under  this  concept  every  depart- 
ment starts  off  with  nothing  every  year  and 
has  to  Justify  spending  every  dime  it  asks 
for. 

But  there  is  another  problem.  Everybody 
is  for  economy  everywhere  except  at  home. 
That  $10,900  for  the  Johann  Kepler  anni- 
versary went  to  I.  M.  Levitt  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Pennsylvania.  Suppose  the  same 
amount  was  going  to  John  the  Barber  to 
put  on  a  Doc  HoUiday  Festival  In  Valdosta? 
Heck,  Dawson  Mathias  and  I  would  help 
John  get  the  money  but  we  would  tell  that 
Kepler  crowd  to  go  get  theirs  from  private 
sources. 

And  could  you  really  blame  us?  As  long 
as  Congress  votes  funds  for  such  things  It 
wont  save  a  dime  to  turn  down  your  share. 
If  John  said  he  didn't  want  the  Doc  Holllday 
money  some  group  In  Arizona  woxUd  start  a 
Wyatt  Earp  show  with  it. 

Mathis  says  the  late  great  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia  said  he  would  fight  the 
giveaway  programs  to  the  wire  but  once 
they  were  passed  he  would  be  the  first  In 
line  to  get  his  share.  And  why  not?  If  they 
pass,  the  money  Is  going  to  get  gone  some- 
how if  it  doesn't  do  anything  but  vanish 
Into  adnxlnistratlve  expenses. 

Citizens  should  write  their  congressmen 
•urging  zero  budgeting  and  an  end  to  such 
spending  whether  it  be  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  or  some  other  agency  or 
department.  That  would  be  a  true  taxpayers 
revolt  and  one  worth  the  fight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    FUTURE   OF    NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS— SUMMER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CAUFCWNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  fine  programs  that  has  been  elim- 
inated in  Mr.  Nixon's  economizing  drive 
is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Sum- 
mer project.  This  program  had  an  estab- 
lished history  oif  success,  nevertheless, 
it  was  abolished. 

NYC — Summer  attacked  the  sources 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  cities 
while  many  other  programs  merely  at- 
tacked the  results.  NYC — Summer  of- 
fered jobs  and  opportunities  to  thousands 
of  young  people  who  might  otherwise 
have  turned  to  the  streets  for  their 
amusement. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  youths  who  have  stayed  out  of 
trouble,  becatise  of  NYC-Summer  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
part  of  the  tremendous  impact  this  pro- 
gram has  had  on  our  communities.  In 
Alameda  Coimty,  Calif,  alone  over  6,500 
youths  were  involved  in  the  program  last 
summer. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Board  of  Alameda  Coimty  which  suc- 
cinctly and  forcefully  illustrates  the  im- 
pact of  the  NYC-Summer  program  and 
the  incredible  loss  and  void  that  will 
remain  if  we  do  not  restore  its  funding. 
I  submit  that  this  letter  illustrates  the 
false  economy  we  are  sanctioning  if  we 
do  not  force  the  funding  of  this  program: 

March  12,  1973. 
Hon.  FoRTNET  H.  Pete  Stark, 
VS.  Representative,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Stark:  We  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  news  that  federal  funding 
for  the  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Program  has  been  withdrawn.  This  program 
has  provided  Job  training  and  work  experi- 
ence for  up  to  6,500  youth  from  poverty-level 
families  in  Alameda  County.  The  Youth  Op- 
portunities Board  has  been  responsible  for 
administering  programs  for  2.600  of  these 
youth. 

The  Youth  Opportunities  Board  of  Alameda 
County  is  a  Joint  powers  body  composed  of 
representatives  from  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  was  established  in  1962  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  exercising  leader- 
ship In  youth  program  activities,  and  coordi- 
nating community  efforts  In  youth  programs 
directed  toward  the  resolution  of  youth  prob- 
lems through  education,  trainiiig.  and  Job 
counseling  and  placement  to  the  end  that 
young  people  would  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  develop  as  responsible  citizens.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  NYC  In-School,  as  weU  as 
the  Summer  Program,  has  provided  the 
means  through  which  this  community  has 
been  better  able  to  work  toward  these  goals. 

Enrollees  in  aU  NYC  programs  must  m~et 
federal  poverty  guidelines.  Additionally, 
selection  criteria  Is  employed  that  will  iden- 
tify the  most  needy  in  terms  of  education, 
training,  vocational  counseling  and  goal  de- 
velopment in  order  to  Intensify  the  Impact 
on  the  total  area  of  youth  needs.  In  the  In- 
School  Program,  priority  selection  is  given 
the  student  who,  without  the  program,  would 
either  drop  out  of  school  or  find  staying  in 
school  difficult.  The  Out-of-SchooI  Program 
selects  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
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or  are  enrolled  in  continuation  school  and 
who  need  counseling  and  guidance  In  devel- 
oping and  pursuing  educational  and  employ- 
ment goals.  Success  in  this  program  is  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  the  enrollees  status  at 
the  end  of  enrollments.  Employment  and  fur- 
ther education  and  training,  for  example,  are 
considered  successes.  The  YOB  Out-of-School 
Program  has  been  experiencing  over  50',< 
success  from  a  population  that  Includes  a 
significant  number  of  problem  youth. 

The  Summer  NYC  Program,  in  terms  of 
numbers,  is  the  larger  of  the  NYC  Programs. 
Selection  is  based  on  poverty  guidelines  but 
the  special  individualized  attention  to  selec- 
tion given  in  other  programs  is  not  possible. 
Efforts  are  nevertheless  made  to  select  the 
most  needy  in  terms  of  what  the  program 
offers.  Success  of  this  program  cannot  be 
measured  in  the  same  terms  employed  in 
other  NYC  program.  Simimer  NYC  is  short 
term  and  the  time  insufficient  to  allow  for 
objective  measurement  of  long-term  effect. 
However,  it  Is  believed  that  the  Impact  of 
this  program  on  youth  is  significant  and  in 
many  instances  lasting. 

Those  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  program  do  attest  to  Its  success  in 
terms  of  value  to  the  community,  construc- 
tive training  opportunity,  and  work  experi- 
ence for  youth.  WhUe  the  opportunity  for 
needy  youth  to  earn  extra  money  is  certainly 
an  important  contribution  and  value  of  the 
program,  it  is  seldom  at  the  top  of  the  values 
listed  by  those  working  with  the  program. 
It  is  probably  true  that  for  many  youth  par- 
ticipants the  money  is  foremost. 

WhUe  success  of  Summer  NYC  in  objective 
terms  at  this  time  Is  not  possible,  we  believe 
that  there  Is  ample  evidence  of  its  value  and 
that  you  would  agree  with  our  statement  had 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  activ- 
ity. For  example: 

Had  you  visited  the  New  Raven  School 
District  in  summer,  1972,  you  would  have 
observed  classrooms  of  Chlcano  teenagers  tu- 
toring fourth  and  fifth  graders  In  reading— 
both  learning  from  the  process.  You  would 
have  met  two  NYC  graduates  of  the  summer 
program  working  as  teachers  aides  during 
the  siunmer  vacation  from  Mills  College. 

In  the  City  of  Fremont,  you  would  have 
met  three  NYC  enrollees  working  for  the 
police  department — answering  telephones 
and  assisting  the  department  In  processing 
citations.  You  would  have  listened  to  praise 
of  the  youth  by  the  police  and  commenda- 
tlons  of  the  police  by  youth.  How  better  can 
we  Improve  relations  than  by  direct  contact? 

In  tne  school  districts  of  Amador  and  Ala- 
meda you  would  have  observed  similar  youth 
roles  In  the  police  departments  and  you 
would  have  been  impressed  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  minority  youth  in  these  assign- 
ments. 

In  the  city  of  Castro  Valley,  vou  would  have 
visited  a  clinic  for  the  mentAliv  retarded  and 
observed  NYC  youth  assisting  "in  the  care  of 
other  youth  with  gross  physical  and  mental 
problems.  You  would  have  gained  a  feeling 
of  the  depth  of  uuderstauding  that  the  NYC 
enrollee  had  developed  assisting  youth  whom 
ho  recognized  as  being  more  disadvantaged 
than  he. 

If  you  had  visited  our  Chabot  College  you 
would  have  observed  youth  attending  col- 
lege level  classes  or  visited  work  sites  where 
NYC  enrollees  were  carrying  assignments 
normally  carried  out  by  legular  staff  In  li- 
braries, offices,  and  on  special  projects. 

If  you  had  visited  the  city  of  San  Lorer.zo, 
you  would  have  talked  to  youth  who  were  en- 
rolled In  a  sophisticated  training  and  voca- 
tional program  covering  the  fields  of  draft- 
ing, horticulture,  auto  mechanics,  and  cou- 
pled with  work  exjwrience. 

In  the  city  of  Hayward  yDU  would  have 
been  Impressed  with  NYC  enrollees  prepar- 
ing the  "free  lunch"  at  the  school  cafeteria. 
You  might  have  talked  to  a  young  man  in  a 
construction  assignment  who  would  have 
said  he  now  knows  "how  to  build  a  house." 
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If  you  bad  visited  our  city  and  county  of- 
fices, you  would  have  met  many  youth  as- 
sisting In  staff  coverage  diulng  this  vacation 
period. 

While  It  may  be  that  scientifically  objec- 
tive data  Is  considered  the  ultimate  for  as- 
sessment of  a  study,  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
empirical  method  of  study  holds  a  firm  place 
In  scientific  research.  On  the  basis  of  our 
own  empiric^  review  we  submit  that  our 
Summer  NYC  Program  was  and  has  been  un- 
usually successful  and  that  its  value  to  youth 
and  the  community  warrants  continuing 
funding.  We  further  submit  that  had  you 
monitored  our  sites  you  would  not  only  have 
acclaimed  our  program  a  success  but  would 
have  commended  our  staff  for  its  imaginative 
work  in  developing  constructive  youth  pro- 
grams. 

To  eliminate  the  Summer  NYC  Programs 
would  mean  that  more  than  2.6  million  dol- 
lars would  be  taken  from  this  community 
and  6,600  youth  would  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  valuable  learning  experience 
during  Idle  summer  months. 

We   urge  tiiat   you  employ   all   resources 
available  to  restore  the  Summer  NYC  Pro- 
gram to  this  community. 
Tours  very  truly, 

ROBEST    C.    CONET, 

Chairman. 


H.R.  69:  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  supporting  H.R.  69 
which  would  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  5  years. 

I  Include  that  testimony  In  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  or  Comcressman  Donald  W. 
RiEOLE,  Jr. 

TVKPOBC:  TO  URGE  STTPPORT  OF  H.R.  69 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  HJl.  69.  I  feel  that  it 
Is  imperative  that  the  programs  included  un- 
der this  act  be  continued  with  full  Federal 
funding.  There  is  growing  evidence  of  posi- 
tive educational  and  community  impact. 
While  the  programs  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
while  any  educational  program  is  hard  to 
measure,  there  is  no  available  financial  alter- 
naUve  which  would  allow  Flint  area  schools 
to  continue  the  momentum  of  educational 
progress  and  Innovation  which  H.R.  69  has 
made  possible. 

SOURCE  OF  information:  education  leaders 
FROM  crrr  of  flint  and  state  of  Michigan 
In  preparation  for  this  testimony,  I  have 
consulted  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  In- 
volved in  the  Flint,  Michigan,  Title  I  pro- 
grama — the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Title  I 
program  supervisor,  a  target  area  school  prin- 
cipal, members  of  the  teachers'  union,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  legislative 
specialist  of  the  Michigan  State  Department 
of  Education,  State  Legislative  lesulers — as 
well  as  various  educational  authorities  in 
Washington. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  observations  that 
follow  are  based  on  the  experience  of  schools 
In  the  Flint  metropolitan  area.  Flint  may  be 
described  as  a  typical  American,  middle-sized 
Industrialized  city,  with  a  high  proportion  of 
working  people  and  a  broad  ethnic  and  racial 
mix. 


EXTENSIONS  OI 


REMARKS 


I  would  like  to  acknow^ge  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Early, 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Flint  School 
District,  1966  to  1972,  before  this  Committee 
on  M«Lrch  28,  1973.  Dr.  Eariys  testimony  doc- 
uments the  programs  spotisored  by  Title  I 
funds  in  Flint.  Rather  tha*  repeat  this  testi- 
mony, I  would  like  to  olTer  the  following 
evidence  to  illustrate  both  the  academic  and 
non-academic  acbievemeni  s  of  the  program. 
profile  of  title  i  pro  :ram  in  flint 
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In  assessing  the  success 
gram,   the   wider   impact 
also  be  considered.  Seventy 
now  employed  at  hourly 
$2.66  to  $4.11  per  hour, 
encouraged  many  of  these 
to  schools  to  work  on 
quote  the  Title  I  Program 
of    teacher    aides    "gives 
worth." 

Other  adults — parents  it  the  Title  I  chil- 
dren— who  formerly  were  fearful  of,  or  in- 
different to,  school  matte:  s  have  become  In- 
creasingly involved.  Pareit  advisory  groups 
have  been  formed  for  eacii  school.  The  par- 
ents work  with  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  schools  to  e\  aluate  the  progress 
of  the  children  and  to  consider  changes  In 
the  prog^ram. 
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che  outer  limits 


I  have  received  himdreds  of  letters  from 
these  parents  voicing  their  qoncem  that  the 
program  continue.  My  obsei'vatlon  confirms 
Dr.  Early's  earlier  testimony:  "Trust  has  now 
replaced  mistrust.  Cooperation  has  been  es- 
tablished in  place  of  Indiffeiience.  Participa- 
tion and  Interest  has  replaced  non-Involve- 
ment." 

THE   ALTERNATIVES  TO  TTTI  E   I — A   BLEAK 
OUTLOOK 

Teachers  and  principals  In'  olved  with  Title 
I  predict  that  if  Title  I  func  s  are  disrupted, 
not  only  will  youngsters  suffer  serious  set- 
backs In  their  educational  progress,  but  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  larger 
school  community  will  be  threatened.  A  for- 
mer Flint  school  board  meyiber  said,  "The 
loss  would  be  devastating^"  and  foresaw 
social  and  economic  ramifications  which 
could  create  serious  problems  and  unrest  in 
the  city.  A  current  Title  I  school  principal 
confirmed  this  view,  commintlng,  "I  dont 
know  what  would  happen  tolthe  community. 
...  (It  would  be)  chaos." 

COMMUNITY   FINANCI 

Despite  the  critical  role  lof  Title  I  pro- 
grams, if  Federal  funding  ^rere  withdrawn, 
the  programs  might  well 
from  lack  of  alternative  fii 
zens  contribute  already  at 
of  their  abilities  to  pay.  In  t^e  last  ten  years, 
the  community  has  never  failed  to  vote  a 
mlllage  increase.  With  five  car  six  votes,  total 
mills  have  risen  during  the  past  decade  from 
16.8  to  29.2  mills.  This  is  a  record  of  local 
support  for  education  unsurpassed  at  the 
ballot  box  and  in  the  pocket  book — all  hap- 
pening at  a  time  when  otner  communities 
around  the  nation  have  been  rejecting  mill- 
ages  as  often  as  passing  thei 

The  city  is  to  vote  next  knonth  to  renew 
the  millage  rate.  At  preseni  the  Flint  mlll- 
age rate  is  three  mUls  higher  than  the  state 
average  for  comparable  citlep.  School  finance 
officials  say  that  If  the  cltj  were  asked  for 
an  additional  two  mills  to  <;over  Title  I  ex- 
pense, the  chances  of  passa^  would  be  slim. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  I  the  state's  pro- 
portion of  the  local  educational  revenue  has 
fallen  from  62%  to  31%.  The  local  share 
reached  57%  last  year,  with  he  Federal  share 
at  8%  and  miscellaneous  -evenues  at  4%. 
Compared  with  other  cities  of  Its  size,  Flint 
is  paying  more  than  the  arerage  local  per- 
cent of  total  school  revenue.  The  two-mil- 
lion dollar  cost  of  the  Title  r  program  would 
place  an  excessive  burden  :>n  the  local  tax 
payers.  With  no  alternative  sources  of  fund- 
ing, it  is  imperative  the  Fe<  eral  government 
continue  funding  this  progri  km. 

STRONG  MICHIGAN  SUPPOI  T  FOR  H  Jt.  69 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  public 
for  the  first  time  a  resolutl  m  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruci  Ion,  Dr.  Jcdin  W. 
Porter,  and  twenty-five  top  i  idmlnlstrators  of 
the  Michigan  Department  <f  Education.  On 
April  2,  1973,  Dr.  Porter  anl  the  other  edu- 
cation officials  voted  by  ovsr  90%  for  sup- 
port of  H.R.  69  as  amended  by  HJt.  5163,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Quie.  Although 
I  do  not  fully  support  this  re  solution,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  study  of  b  >tb  the  distribu- 
tion formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Quie  and  the 
distribution  formula  used  l>y  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education  in  its  Chapter  III 
program  for  disadvantaged  children.  Accord- 
ing to  one  target  area  principal,  the  present 
system  of  earmarking  funds  tor  "low-Income" 
children  stigmatizes  those  who  receive  spe- 
cial aid  and  prevents  staff  fr  >m  helping  those 
with  equal  learning  problen  iS  whose  families 
happen  to  have  higher  inco  nes.  While  I  feel 
a  change  In  distribution  msthods  would  be 
beneficial,  I  feel  alternative  i  should  be  care- 
fully examined  before  Inltla  ed  on  a  national 
scale. 


April  12,  1973 


CONCLUSION 

Title  I  funded  programs  in  Flint  have 
helped  to  build  successful  patterns  of  edu- 
cational, administrative  and  organizational 
teamwork — which  are  working  smoothly  and 
getting  better  all  the  time,  allowing  for  flex- 
ibility. Innovation  and  local  control.  To  dis- 
continue this  Federal  support  now  In  favor 
of  some  new,  untried  program  requiring  un- 
tested mechanisms  and  the  construction  of. 
new  working  relationships,  covild  seriously 
damage  the  progress  being  made  and  more 
seriously  tuidermine  people's  sagging  faith  In 
government.  This  is  one  program  which  Is 
working,  which  is  helping  our  young  people, 
and  which  Is  helping  our  local  commvmlties 
to  help  themselves.  To  cast  it  aside  now  with 
no  really  workable  alternative  in  sight,  would 
deepen  peoples'  cynicism  and  despair  over 
our  self-government  system. 

Any  alternative,  If  it  is  going  to  work,  must 
have  the  broad  support  and  Involvement  of 
those  with  the  responsibility  to  make  it  work 
in  our  local  schools  and  communities.  Right 
now,  these  people — almost  unanimously — 
support  the  continuation  of  the  present 
funding  and  program  arrangement  rather 
than  any  alternative. 


PRESIDENTIAL  OR  CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPREMACY? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
read  an  excellent  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  concerning  the  struggle  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  The  au- 
thor, Dr.  William  M.  Goldsmith,  teaches 
in  the  American  Studies  Department  at 
Brandeis  University.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues : 

Congress  Must  Regain  its  Stature 
(By  William  M.  Ctoldsmlth) 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  does  not 
eliminate  or  seriously  affect  the  Constitu- 
tional crisis  In  this  country.  Although  the 
war  and  particularly  the  bombings  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  dramatized  the  urgency  of 
this  crisis,  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
these  events  and  it  was  not  resolved  by  the 
cease-fire.  The  President  has  aggravated  the 
problem  by  impounding  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress,  and  then  ignored  its  protests. 

The  source  of  the  crisis  lies  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  Constitutional  government 
and  nothing  short  of  a  fundamental  redress 
of  the  present  imbalance  of  power  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
government  will  resolve  it. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  Constitution 
created  a  government  not  of  separate  powers, 
but  a  complex  system  where  power  and  re- 
sponsibility are  divided  between  the  three 
branches  of  government,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  are  shared  among  them.  This 
would  apply  even  to  the  responsibilities 
which  appear  to  fall  primarily  upon  one 
branch,  such  as  legislation,  for  although 
Congress  is  responsible  for  passing  laws,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  veto  them,  and 
also  the  prescribed  invitation  to  propose 
legislative  policy.  Indeed  today  the  Execu- 
tive branch  introduces  close  to  90  percent 
of  the  measures  that  eventually  become  law. 

Not  even  the  Supreme  Court  is  immiuie 
from  this  divided  but  shared  concept  of  re- 
sponslbUity.  The  Constitution  spells  out  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  but  as- 
signs to  Congress  the  responsibUity  of  de- 
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termlnlng  the  exceptions  and  regulation  of 
Its  appellate  Jurisdiction,  and  of  course  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  are  involved  in 
appointing  Its  members.  Every  article  and 
section  of  the  document  further  defines  and 
requires  such  a  concept  of  shared  responsi- 
bUity. 

Richard  Nixon  Is  not  the  first  President 
to  have  violated  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Constitution  to  require  such  a  shared 
responsibility,  but  the  problem  has  become 
critical  in  this  century  and  particularly 
urgent  In  his  Administration.  Although 
powerful  Presidents  dominated  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  Presidency  after  Andrew 
Jackson  declined  dramatically,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  war  Presidents,  Polk  and 
Lincoln,  a  series  of  quite  ineffective  Chief 
Executives  were  subordinated  to  powerful 
and  dominating  Congresses. 

The  resvUt  of  this  decline  of  the  Presidency 
in  the  19th  Centviry  was  a  disaster  for  the 
American  people,  opening  up  the  Treasury 
and  other  resources  of  government  to  the 
worst  forms  of  corruption  and  exploitation 
by  the  so-called  "Robber  Barons."  During 
this  period,  Woodrow  Wilson  described  the 
President  as  nothing  more  than  a  glorified 
clerk. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  the  Presidency  was  restored 
to  a  more  assertive  and  policy-making  role 
in  the  government.  Since  then  the  power  of 
the  Congress  has  regressed  gradually  to  the 
point  where  it  has  finally  been  eclipsed  by 
the  present  inhabitant  of  the  White  House. 

The  crippling  erosion  of  the  Constitutional 
balance  of  power  at  the  center  of  govern- 
ment has  been  destructive  to  the  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  Their  power  and  wel- 
fare are  best  represented  when  they  receive 
maximum  expression  in  the  balanced  form  of 
government  drawn  up  by  the  foundmg  fath- 
ers. Each  branch  of  this  system  has  its 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  each  branch  brings  to  the 
crucible  of  public  policymaking  its  own 
unique  strengths  and  creative  resources. 
Congress  frequently  reflects  a  healthy  clash 
of  sectional  and  minority  views  and  interests 
which  are  absent  from  the  more  narrow 
partisan  perspective  of  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  to  indicate  that  the  Presidency 
does  not  have  a  forceful  and  necessary  role 
to  play  in  the  American  system.  A  return 
to  the  Presidential  Impotence  of  the  late 
19th  Century  would  be  unthinkable.  With- 
out dynamic  Presidential  leadership,  the 
country  tends  to  flounder  or  be  too  vul- 
nerable to  the  exploitation  of  .self-serving 
special  interests  which  are  usually  more  suc- 
cessful in  influencing  the  Legislative  branch 
than  the  Executive. 

The  dynamic  tension  between  two  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  centers  of  power — a 
strong  and  purposeful  President  and  a  rep- 
resentative and  cautious  Legislature — pro- 
duces at  its  best  the  ideal  chemistry  of  dem- 
ocratic government.  When  this  dynamic  ten- 
sion is  short-circuited  by  the  overbearing 
influence  and  power  of  either  branch,  the 
public  interest  suffers,  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  not  heard,  and  representative  institutions 
atrophy. 

We  are  caught  up  at  present  In  an  his- 
torical crisis  where  the  Imbalance  of  power 
at  the  center  of  our  government  is  rooted  not 
only  In  the  improper  and  arrogant  expansion 
of  Executive  power,  but  also  in  the  Inertia 
of  the  Congress.  Congress  has  sat  by  and 
accepted  the  rebukes  of  the  President  in 
recent  years  without  doing  much  more  than 
mouth  empty  rhetorical  protests  against  the 
invasion  of  its  prerogatives. 

Congress  has  the  power  virtually  to  im- 
mobilize the  Presidency  if  it  has  the  will  to 
act.  It  can  harass  him  at  every  step  of  the 
legislative  process.  It  can  demand  an  ac- 
counting of  Impounded  funds.  It  can  re- 
fuse "to  consent"  to  any  of  his  appointments 
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and  cut  off  all  appropriations  until  the 
President  is  willing  to  deal  with  it  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner.  But  the  public  must  sup- 
port Congress  in  such  a  struggle  or  it  cannot 
win. 

The  use  of  these  ultimate  weapons  by  Con- 
gress could  paral>'ze  the  effective  processes  of 
government  and  lead  to  an  inevitable  show- 
down. The  public  Interest  would  be  Jeopar- 
dized by  such  a  crisis  and  public  opinion 
would  then  demand  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict, hopefully  before  it  led  to  the  under- 
mining of  our  Constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. But  to  ignore  the  problem  or  to 
gloss  over  It  could  eventually  lead  to  the 
same  result  wp^hout  any  real  potential  for 
its  solution. 

Of  covirse  there  are  risks  in  such  a  strat- 
egy. One  tempts  fate  by  showing  such  deter- 
mination to  reverse  the  trend  or  drift  of 
events.  On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon 
has  given  every  indication  in  his  political 
career  that  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  and 
once  convinced  that  Congress  Intends  to  fight 
back  and  recover  its  lost  power,  he  will  come 
to  terms  with  the  Legislative  branch  and 
permit  the  Constitutional  balance  of  power 
to  be  restored.  The  alternatives  are  too  dan- 
gerous for  any  President  to  consider  seri- 
ously. 

But  Congress  must  fight  this  battle 
through  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  Too  much 
hangs  in  the  balance  for  it  to  back  off  at 
this  critical  moment  of  history.  The  public 
interest  Is  not  served  by  either  Presidential 
or  Congressional  supremacy,  but  rather  by 
the  balance  of  a  dialectical  tension  at  the 
center  of  our  government,  as  the  founding 
fathers  planned. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
ECO-HYSTERICS  SOLVE  NO  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  we  are  not  confronted 
with  new  dispatches  from  the  front  lines 
of  the  "war  to  save  the  environment." 
Thanks  to  the  mass  media  and  special 
interest  gioups,  the  American  citizen  is 
kept  up  to  the  minute  in  the  latest  de- 
velopments. However,  much  of  the  "pol- 
lution crisis"  story  is  only  half  complete. 
The  half  most  often  told  is  the  half  that 
supports  the  theories  and  advances  the 
causes  of  those  that  shout  the  loudest. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story. 
The  position  of  moderation. 

No  same  person  can  quarrel  with  the 
ideal  of  protecting  and  preserving  man's 
environment.  Everyone  who  lives  here 
has  a  stake  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink  £uid  the  land  that  pro- 
vides jobs,  shelter,  recreation,  and  all 
the  other  things  man  needs  to  survive. 
The  early  environmentalists  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  focusing  public  attention 
on  pollution  and  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. True  conservationists  have  been 
working  to  preserve  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country  from  the  distruction  long 
before  "ecology"  became  a  popular  in- 
door sport.  And  they  did  their  work  with- 
out resorting  to  the  theatrics  that  have 
accompanied  the  new  instant  environ- 
mentalists. 
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History  Is  full  of  examples  of  noble 
Ideas  that  degenerated  into  something 
quite  different  from  the  original  design. 
During  the  prohibition  era,  the  crusaders 
c  gainst  alcohol  fovmd  an  improbable  ally 
in  their  efforts  to  prolong  prohibition — 
the  bootlegger.  Naturally,  he  would  sup- 
port the  cause,  it  was  money  in  his 
pocket.  Karl  Marx's  theory  to  rid  the 
workingman  of  his  chains,  was  adopted 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  only  to  give  rise  to 
the  most  repressive  imperialist  empire 
in  world  history. 

Some  elements  of  the  ecology  move- 
ment show  signs  of  using  a  worthwhile 
aim  with  good  intentions  to  conduct  a 
witch  hunt  of  sorts. 

I  do  not  question  the  original  idea,  or 
the  good  Intentions  of  the  people  who 
diligently  work  for  a  better  environment. 
Clean  air,  clean  water,  ccHiservation  of 
nature,  and  Improved  quality  of  life  are 
still  the  announced  aims  of  the  new  ecol- 
ogists,  but  lately  a  turn  has  been  taken 
in  the  movement.  The  gloom  and  doom 
forecasters  have  taken  up  a  new  princi- 
pal of  antitechnology  and  stopping  sci- 
entific advance  under  penalty  of  dooms- 
day. This  ecohysteria,  based  on  half- 
truths,  pseudo-scientific  information  and 
over  simplifications  should  cause  serious 
questions  to  be  raised  by  the  public,  and 
ham  the  cause  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Scientific   advancement  has  recently 
come  imder  such  serious  general  attack. 
Cloaked  in  such  catch  phrases  as:  "Peo- 
ple start  pollution;  people  can  stop  it" 
and  "Population  times  prosperity  equals 
pollution,"  the  movement  has  attracted 
many  sincere  people  who  want  to  help. 
And  many  of  these  people  are  taken  in 
by  supersimplification  rhetoric.  What  has 
often  been  produced  by  horror -story  fic- 
tion,   picturing   this   country   and   the 
world,  being  totally  consimied  by  pollu- 
tion, is  a  growing  fear  and  suspicion  of 
all  science  and  technologj'.  The  reason- 
ing goes:   "Science  and  technology  got 
us  into  this  mess;  therefore,  technology 
and  science  must  be  limited  or  stopped." 
To  conclude  that  since  technology  has 
advanced  our  society,  brought  about  tre- 
mendous economic  growth,  and  in  its 
wake  a  degree  of  pollution,  economic 
growth  and  technology  must  be  stopped 
Is  Immature  nonsense.  The  reverse  is 
true.  More  and  better  technology  will  be 
needed  to  clean  up  the  environment. 

More  electric  energy,  not  less,  is  needed 
to  rid  the  cities  of  pollution.  EHectric 
energy  can  remove  more  pollution  than 
It  creates. 

More  clean  energy  is  needed  to  run 
the  sewage  treatment  plants,  recycling 
operations,  scrubbers,  and  precipitators 
to  clean  smokestack  waste,  and  all  the 
other  pollution  removing  equipment. 
There  are  not  enough  power  stations 
operating  today  to  satisfy  the  demand 
to  clean  up  the  environment.  Yet  this  is 
due  in  large  part  to  actions  by  environ- 
mentalist groups  opposing  powerplants 
on  the  grounds  they  pollute.  And  so  the 
arguments  go  round  and  round  in  circles. 
Injunctions  and  court  actions  by  de- 
developers  have  tied  up  one  solution  to 
our  problems  in  costly,  time-consuming 
lefcal  redtape.  And  while  the  court  flghta 
go   on,    the   environment    continues   to 
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this  country 
One  national    since  the  early  1950's.  But  their  safety 
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suffer,  and  the  ecogroup  i  trumpet  their    Eiu-ope  and  many  areas  ol 
victory  over  technology    One  national    since  the  early  1950's.  Bu 

record,  the  contribution 
cleaner  environment,  their 
of  natural  fuel  resources, 
other  advantages  they  have 


aries   proudly   predicted   . 

"within  5  years  concern  sd  cltizms  will 
force  the  cancellation  (»f  all  plans  to 
build  nuclear  powerplants  because  of  r 
threat  of  nuclear  radiation."  His  con- 
sumer group  will  "contlntte  to  oppose  the 
construction  on  any  nucl  sar  powerplants 
in  this  country." 

This  is  ecohysteria  ij  i  its  most  de- 
structive form.  The  "blind  opposition  to 
progress"  exhibited  herfc  can  certainly 
do  no  good  for  the  cause  of  a  cleaner 
environment.  And  the  damage  it  has 
already  done  to  the  ec<nomic  progress 
of  this  country  is  exhibi'  ed  in  the  grow- 
ing energy  shortage.  If  we  followed  his 
leadership,  our  factories  would  be  oper- 
ated by  treadmill  power  sd  by  oxen. 

Like  any  convincing  propaganda  mes- 
sage, the  late  blooming  environmentalists 
are  sure  to  include  a  gtain  of  truth  in 
their  raving  against  tech  oology,  but  they 
refuse  to  be  misled  by  fa  :ts. 

So  while  tJie  instani  ecologists  are 
out  picketing  powerplan  s  with  placards 
made  of  recycled  pape-,  industry  and 
science  continue  the  diffli  ult  job  of  cleaii- 
ing  up  the  atmosphere.  Aoie  often  than 
not,  their  efforts  are  s  owed  or  halted 
completely  by  some  self-serving  ecology 
group  to  get  news  cover  ige. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  blind  opposition 
to  nuclear  generation  ol  electric  power 
I  mentioned  earlier.  Technology  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  method  Of  power  produc- 
tion that  is  free  of  air  pollution.  We  have 
the  capability  of  geneiating  power  to 
clean  up  pollution,  without  creating 
more,  yet  phony  prophets  of  doom  con- 
tinue their  unalterable  >ppo6ition.  Most 
of  their  arguments  havs  been  shot  full 
of  holes  long  ago,  but  th  eir  blind  opposi- 
tion to  progress  and  sol  itions  continues. 
Some  have  even  sou  Eht  to  equate  a 
nuclear  power  staticm  with  an  atomic 
bomb.  There  is  no  simi  arity  between  a 
nuclear  plant  and  a  bonb  of  any  kind. 
Not  even  an  expert  ruclear  physicist 
could  force  a  powerplant  to  explode  like 
a  bomb.  Yet,  retrogressive  interveners 
persist  in  picturing  mushroom  clouds. 
Such  fears  are  totally  groundless.  In  the 
many  years  that  these  blants  have  been 
in  (H)eration  both  in  t  lis  country  and 
overseas,  there  has  nev(  r  been  a  reactor 
accident  in  a  commercially  operated 
plant. 

But  the  arguments  ind  the  Injunc- 
tions continue.  ThermiJ  pollution  and 
hazards  of  radioactive  waste  are  new 
bugaboos  some  develoiiers  have  seized 
upon  to  retard  the  production  of  clean 
energy.  They  claim  tha  warm  discharge 
water  used  by  these  plants  to  cool  the 
steam  which  powers  Itie  turbines  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  nearby  water- 
ways enough  to  kill  flsM  and  aquatic  Ufe. 
Scientific  studies  shov  no  effect  on 
aquatic  life  from  such  aj  small  increase  in 
temperature.  In  most 
temperature  amounts 
degree  Fahrenheit.  Aiiy  danger  from 
radioactivity  is  far  moi  e  imaginary  that 
actual.  Nuclear  generating  power  sta- 
tions are  carefully  coni  rolled  and  moni- 
tored to  detect  the  sllgl  itest  danger  from 
anything  that  may  go  i  ?rong.  They  have 
been  in  commercial  ope  -ation  in  Western 
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ress  In  Vtie  field,  and  sop  the  very 
technological  advancemenit  that  could 
clean  our  environment  without  pollution. 
I  mentioned  the  false  pk-emise  earlier 
that  population  times  prqsperty  equals 
pollution.  Besides  the  groups  that  would 
remove  pollution  by  limit^g  or  halting 
prosperty,  there  are  others  who  would 
accomplish  the  same  thing  by  limiting  or 
halting  the  first  so-callep  Ingredient: 
population. 

We  have  been  told  so  : 
the  very  existance  of  the  ' 
gered  by  a  "population 
people  have  begun  to  believe  it — in  spite 
of  the  facts.  The  Zero  Population  Growth 
advocates     point     alarmlhgly     to     the 
sprawling  masses  in  Asia,   the  Indian 
subcontinent,  and  other  liiderdeveloped 
areas.    But   population   growth   In   the 
emerging  nations  has  not  changed  sub- 
stantially   over    the    yeaas.    What    has 
changed  is  a  lower  death  ijate  and  longer 
life  expectancy.  This  is  aue  in  part  to 
the  role  played  by  pesticides  that  have 
improved  crop  shield,  and  conquered  ma- 
laria and  other  diseases,  aa  well  as,  better 
medical  care,  penicillin  arid  other  drugs. 
We  do  not  have  a  population  explosion 
in  this  country,  but  the  Z  ;ro  Population 
Growth  people  demand  a  heavy  dose  of 
legislation   to   cure   this   imaginary   ill. 
They  demand  monetary  ir  centives  for  or 
even  compulsory  sterilization,  incentives 
to  limit  the  birth  rate,  taji  Incentives  for 
small  families,  and  the  list  goes  on.  They 
have  been  successful  in  legalizing  abor- 
tion SIS  a  method  of  popul  ition  control — 
something  totally  alien  t<i  our  morality, 
culture  and  history.  Theie  is  no  reason 
to  think  they  will  stop  at  that  point. 
Some  of  State  legislatures  already  have 
mercy-killing  legislation  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  fertility  rate  In  this  country  last 
year  reached  an  all-tine  low — almost 
equal  to  the  zero  populatim  level. 

Government  statistics  show  that  this 
year  it  has  dropped  below  the  replenish- 
ment level.  Scientists  exp^  :ct  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Stat;s  to  level  off, 
below  260  million,  within  the  generation 
of  the  present  teenagers.  However,  we 
continue  to  be  threateneid  with  dooms- 
day predictions  of  a  j>opulation  ex- 
plosion. 

I  do  not  question  thq  constitutional 
right  of  these  people  to  be  heard  so  long 
as  their  activities  do  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  other  American^.  In  many  cases 
the  rights  of  the  majoril  y  have  already 
been  trampled  by  the  act:  ons  of  environ- 
mentalists and  ZPG  people.  Energy 
shortsiges  have  been  mad  s  worse  by  legal 
maneuvering  that  benefits  only  the  self 
interests  of  a  few.  Legis^tion  has  been 
passed  that  imposes  impossible  restric- 
tions on  industry  and  lusiness,  at  the 
demand  of  a  vocal  few.  Court  decisions 
that  attack  the  moral  fit  er  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  brought  tbout  by  a  few. 
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Pollution  is  not  a  necessary  result  of 
technological  advancement  as  some  ecol- 
ogists would  have  us  believe.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate byproduct  of  civilization,  that 
must  be  cleaned  up  with  better  tech- 
nology. The  simplistic  answers  of  limit- 
ing growth,  halting  progress,  or  reducing 
the  population  are  easy  slogans,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  solutions.  Overcompen- 
sation and  overreaction  to  social  prob- 
lems do  not  solve  them  in  the  long  run. 
They  only  aggrevate  them  further. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
ecohysteria  fad  became  the  current  fash- 
ion in  this  country,  fewer  flying  saucers 
have  been  sighted. 
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President  of  the  Frederick  County  Fish  and 
Game  Association  at  Camp  Kanawha,  and 
a  member  and  former  president  of  the  Fish- 
ing Creek  Rod  and  Oun  Club.  He  was  an 
active  member  and  former  vestryman  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church.  He  had  served 
for  one  term  as  Senior  Warden  of  the 
Church. 
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Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  E.  Austin 
James,  a  good  friend  and  formerly  a  col- 
league In  the  law  profession  in  Freder- 
ick, Md.,  passed  away  this  week.  Austin 
James  was  a  man  who  was  respected 
and  admired  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  dedication  who  will  be 
missed  In  his  community.  A  brief  biog- 
raphy and  tribute  to  Mr.  James  follows : 
Promikemt  Attobket  E.  Attstin  James  Dies 

E.  Austin  James,  one  of  Frederick  County's 
most  prominent  attorneys,  died  Monday  eve- 
ning, AprU  9,  at  the  Frederick  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. His  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  Mills  James,  pre- 
deceased him   In  May,   1971. 

He  was  born  In  Frederick,  on  Nov.  26,  1895, 
the  son  of  the  late  Edward  and  Virginia  E. 
Staley  James.  He  resided  at  204  E.  Church 
St. 

Mr.  James  was  actively  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  law  since  1923,  having  graduated 
from  Georgetown  Law  University  In  1922. 
Be  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Bar 
Association,  and  a  member  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Frederick  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  last 
Jan.  1.  He  had  served  as  Frederick  City  At- 
torney for  three  terms,  and  one  term  as 
Attorney  to  the  Peoples'  Counsel  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  In  1935,  and  served 
as  a  Magistrate  for  Frederick  City  In  1938. 
He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Property  Review  for  Frederick  County  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity for  a  period  of  ten  years,  (as  of  1971) . 

Politically,  he  was  an  active  and  lifelong 
Republican.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Frederick  County  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee for  25  years,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  City  Committee  for  20  years. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  old  Boys 
High  School  In  the  class  of  1913,  he  became 
a  reporter  on  the  Frederick  News  and  Post 
from  1913  to  1916,  when  he  entered  the  mUl- 
tary  service  as  a  member  of  Company  "A", 
Maryland  National  Guard,  to  serve  on  the 
Mexican  Border  In  1916;  and  after  four  years 
of  duty  in  World  War  I,  was  honorably 
discharged  as  a  second  lieutenant.  Before 
being  dischuged,  he  served  as  Personnel 
Officer  on  the  Martha  Washington,  a  troop 
ship,  returning  men  from  Europe.  He  held 
the  rank  of  major  on  the  Adjutant  General's 
Staff  In  the  Maryland  National  Guard  during 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  James  was  a  member  and  past  Com- 
mander of  the  Francis  Scott  Key,  Post  11, 
American  Legion;   a  member  and  a  former 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  Ways  and  Means  hearings  on  tax 
reform,  the  committee  was  privileged  to 
have  as  a  witness  on  March  9,  one  of  the 
leading  tax  lawyers  of  the  Nation,  Ed- 
ward J.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  imdertaken  substantial 
research  work  into  some  of  the  most 
complex  areas  of  the  tax  law  and  is  a 
convincing  propraient  of  tax  simplifica- 
tion. 

The  16th  amendment,  adopted  in  1913, 
permitted  the  imposition  of  income  taxes 
in  the  United  States.  That  amendment 
is  only  30  words  in  length — but  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  implements  the 
amendment  has  now  grown  to  some  1,100 
pages. 

As  Mr.  Hawkins  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony: 

In  a  tax  world  where  professors  and  tax 
lawyers  already  disagree  on  the  maximum 
rate  applicable  to  capital  gains,  where  text- 
books are  wrong,  where  Treasury  return 
forms  are  wrong,  I  fear  that  the  effect  of 
constantly  adding  more  and  more  mysteries 
may  be  disastrous  to  the  level  of  accuracy  at 
which  tax  practice  is  carried  on. 

If  this  gloomy  prophecy  proves  true,  and 
we  Increasingly  enter  a  state  of  great  In- 
accuracy and  confusion,  is  not  that  the  con- 
text from  which  could  develop  as  a  later 
stage  a  national  climate  of  massive  delib- 
erate tax  evasion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  oiter  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Hawkins' 
testimony  bs  well  as  his  recommenda- 
tions in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
use  to  the  entire  Congress. 
The  Case  Against  Spisalling  Complexttt  in 

THE    INTEBNAL    REVENTTE    CODE 

(By  Edward  J.  Hawkins,  Jr.) 

THE    relationship    OF   TAX    SIMPLIFICATION    TO 
TAX   BEFORM 

These  hearings  began  with  a  panel  on  tax 
reform  and  tax  simplification.  The  distinc- 
tion reflects  the  general  understanding  that 
those  concerned  with  tax  reform  are  dealing 
primarily  with  the  question  of  who  ends  up 
paying  the  tax,  whereas  those  of  ua  who 
speak  for  tax  simplification  are  concerned 
with  writing  the  statute  In  such  a  way  that 
people  can  figure  out  who  pays  the  tax.  The 
reformers  are  concerned  with  where  the  car 
Is  going.  The  simpliflers  are  concerned  with 
how  the  car  Is  mechanlcaUy  put  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  the  tax  law 
becomes  too  complicated,  the  adverse  con- 
sequences are  serious  enough  so  that  tax 
simplification  may  be  an  Important  reform 
In  Itself.  It  is  pointless  to  argue  about  where 
we  want  the  car  to  take  us  If  It  breaks  down 
on  the  highway. 
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On  the  original  panel.  Professor  Bittker 
submitted  a  statement  on  tax  simplification 
which  I  vigorously  endorse.  In  a  sense,  my 
pvirpose  today  Is  to  Illustrate  from  a  prac- 
ticing tax  lawyer's  standpoint  some  of  the 
points  he  made  and  develop  some  of  their 
implications.  We  will  begin  with  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  excess  complexity.  Next  we 
shall  consider  some  of  the  costs,  present  and 
prospective,  of  excessive  complexity.  PinaUy. 
we  wUl  conclude  with  some  suggestions  tot 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

EXAMPLES     OF     EXCESSIVE     COMPLEXITT 

1.  Capital  gains.  An  Important  question  de- 
bated by  tax  reformers  is  whether  the  tax 
burden  on  capital  gains  should  be  changed. 
An  even  more  Important  question  In  tax 
practice  is  to  determine  what  the  present 
burden  is.  A  client  walks  into  your  office  and 
says  that  he  has  some  stock  held  for  many 
years  which  he  can  seU  for  $10,000  more  than 
what  be  paid  for  it,  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  the  Increase  in  his  taxes  wlU  be  If  he 
realizes  the  gain.  You  patiently  explain  that 
he  will  have  to  respond  to  a  fairly  extensive 
questionnaire  before  you  can  begin  the  nec- 
essary computations.  The  client  replies  that 
he  has  not  time  for  psychoanalysis.  He  wUl 
settle  for  knowing  the  maximum  amount  of 
doUars  be  could  have  to  pay  the  government 
on  account  of  the  910,000  gain. 

At  that  point  In  the  conversation,  most 
attorneys  and  accoxintants  would  have  to  an- 
swer that  they  simply  do  not  know,  but  since 
this  Is  a  prepared  speech,  I  checked  It  out. 
To  assume  the  worst,  the  taxpayer  must  have 
other  gains  this  year  of  $60,000  thus  using 
up  the  alternative  tax  and  using  up  the 
$30,000  exemption  applicable  to  tax  prefer- 
ences. If  he  Is  In  the  highest  possible  tax 
bracket,  70%,  the  Initial  tax  on  the  capital 
gain  wlU  be  baU  of  that  or  35%.  In  addition, 
he  must  pay  a  10  %  minimum  tax,  but  this  Is 
applied  only  to  half  of  the  capital  gain,  or 
$5,000.  Furthermore,  one  deducts  from  that 
another  $3,500,  representing  the  Increase  in 
regular  Income  tax  caused  by  the  gain.  Thus 
the  preference  tax  is  10%  of  $5,000  less  $3,500 
or  $150.  That  U  only  1V2%  of  the  original 
gain  so  that  the  combined  tax  rate  Is  only 
36V4%.  which  is  what  Professor  Mvtsgrave  of 
Haa-vard  said  was  the  top  rate. 

Unlike  Professor  Musgrave,  we  must  not 
forget  the  maximum  tax.  Tax  preferences  can 
have  the  effect  of  taking  compensation  out 
from  under  the  60%  ceUlng  and  Jumping  the 
rate  to  70%.  This  Increase  In  tax  equals 
20%  of  half  of  the  gain,  or  a  10%  rate  on 
the  gain  as  a  whole,  thus  jumping  the  tax  to 
46Vi%.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Increase  in 
ordinary  tax  further  reduces  the  preferences 
subject  to  minimum  tax,  thus  decreasing  the 
total  tax  rate  from  46>4%  back  to  45»4%. 

The  next  thing  which  one  must  consider  is 
that  in  some  years  the  maximum  tax  can  be 
based  on  a  five-year  moving  average,  and 
thus,  again  assuming  the  worst,  the  gain 
wUl  enter  Into  the  computation  of  the  maxi- 
mum tax  for  each  of  the  four  years  foUowlng 
the  year  of  the  gain.  In  each  later  year  the 
capital  gain  will  be  divided  by  five  so  that 
Instead  of  a  10%  impact  per  year  It  wlU  have 
an  Impact  of  2%  per  year  for  four  years,  or 
a  total  of  8%,  producing  a  final  total  rate 
on  long  term  capital  gain  of  53.6%,  far  above 
the  rates  commonly  understood  to  be  appli- 
cable. 

The  point  of  this  illustration  Is  not  that 
the  tax  on  capital  gains  is  too  high  or  too  low 
but  that  it  can  be  computed  only  by  a  most 
Involved  analysis  with  repeated  Interactions 
between  three  types  of  tax  provisions  and 
covering  a  five-year  period.  If  a  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  can't  get  within 
17  points  of  the  right  answer,  how  can  tax 
practitioners  and  revenue  agents  out  In  the 
field,  let  alone  taxpayers,  begin  to  under- 
stand It? 

2.  Qualified  stock  options.  Let  us  now  as- 
sume that  the  cUent  walks  into  your  office 
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and  says  that  he  has  a  qualified  stock  option 
to  buy  stock  worth  tlO,000  more  than  the 
option  price.  He  aaka  how  much — at  the 
meet — his  taxes  will  be  increased  U  he  exer- 
cises the  option,  holds  the  stock  more  than 
three  years,  and  then  sells  It,  making  the 
Eimplifylng  assumption  that  the  price  of  the 
stock  Is  the  same  when  he  sells  as  it  Is  today. 
In  partial  answer,  you  have  already  heard 
the  analysis  of  the  capital  gain  at  the  end 
of  the  road  when  be  sells  the  stock.  In  addi- 
tion, at  the  start  of  the  road,  the  full  »10,000 
spread  Is  a  tax  preference  when  the  option 
is  exercised  for  purposes  of  both  the  mini- 
mum tax  and  the  maximum  tax.  Indeed, 
when  one  combines  the  exercise  of  the  option 
and  the  sale  of  the  stock  and  considers  the 
moving  averages,  the  one  $10,000  spread  la 
treated  as  a  tax  preference  for  maximum  tax 
purposes  two-and-seven-tenths  times.  Stated 
in  dollar  terms,  the  $10,00a  preference  Is  ex- 
panded to  a  $27,000  preference.  As  you  can 
Imagine,  the  total  tax  gets  pretty  high.  Spe- 
cifically, If  we  assume  the  worst,  of  the 
$10,000  spread  the  executive  is  left  with  $260. 

3.  Baby-sitting  expenses.  One  may  ask  why 
It  is  that  competent  idealistic  reformers  ap- 
pear before  you  to  contend  that  the  mini- 
mum tax  ought  to  be  tightened  or  Increased 
when  the  tax  biirden  on  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate transaction  is  97>/4%  already.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  the  answer  is  that  reform- 
ers do  not  like  business  types,  and  don't  care 
If  their  oxen  get  skewered.  Such  an  explana- 
tion Is  hardly  fair  either  to  the  business- 
men or  to  the  reformers,  and  in  any  event 
you  will  recall  that  Professor  Blttker's  si>eech 
Included  an  example,  which  would  be  hilar- 
ious if  it  were  not  so  real,  of  the  impossible 
complexity  of  the  rules  for  baby-sitter  de- 
ductions for  working  mothers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  evolve  a  political  philosophy  under  which 
both  business  executives  and  working  moth- 
ers are  treated  as  public  enemies. 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  is  not  trying  to 
treat  either  group  unfairly  but  that  for  all 
groups  of  taxpayers  the  statutory  draftsmen 
are  increasingly  creating  verbal  Jvmgles  the 
practical  implications  of  which  are  beyond 
the  understanding  of  mere  human  beings. 

4.  Private  Foundations.  It  Is  impossible  In 
brief  compass  to  describe  the  full  complexity 
of  the  private  foundation  provisions.  A  few 
highlights  are  that  the  statutory  provisions 
are  spread  among  three  different  locations  in 
the  Code.  They  contain  two  different  defini- 
tions of  public  support.  Involving  intricate 
but  different  computations.  They  have  one 
definition  of  Income  to  which  the  4%  tax  is 
applied  and  another  definition  of  income  for 
determining  how  much  must  be  distributed. 
Procedurally,  even  the  smallest  private  foun- 
dations are  required  to  value  their  assets 
monthly.  One  effect  is  that  a  significant  part 
of  the  Income  which  had  once  been  irrevo- 
cably set  aside  for  charity  is  now  being  spent 
on  the  fees  of  professional  advisers. 

6.  Reorganizations  are  an  area  on  which 
tremendous  expertise  has  been  focused  by 
both  the  private  tax  bar  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  result  Is  five  differ- 
ent statutory  definitions  of  acquisitive  re- 
organization, each  with  its  own  body  of 
technical  rules.  Presumably  each  tiny  sub- 
rule  has  some  reasonable  explanation,  but 
the  overall  structure  seems  quite  Irrational. 
There  may  be  a  policy  that  certain  types 
of  acquisition  should  be  tax-free,  but  there 
is  no  sensible  policy  explanation  for  requir- 
ing solely  voting  stock  in  a  B  reorganization 
and  almost  solely  voting  stock  in  a  C  reorga- 
nization but  not  requiring  any  voting  stock 
in  an  A  reorganization.  Similarly,  there  is 
no  policy  reason  for  permitting  securities 
to  be  received  tax-free  in  a  Section  351  ex- 
change, while  in  an  A  reorganization  they 
may  be  tax-free,  capital  gain  boot,  or  divi- 
dend boot,  and  in  a  purported  B  reorganiza- 
tion they  defeat  tax-free  treatment  even  for 
the      accompanying      voting     atock.      StUl 
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further  litc4Higrulties  are  ci  eated  by  the  two 
newest  definitions,  each  deferent  from  the 
old  definitions  and  from  e$ch  other. 

6.  DISC  corporations  are  taghly  controver- 
sial. Some  say  the  DISC  proTlsloaB  should 
be  repealed  entirely,  whll^  others  believe 
them  a  valviable  contributidn  to  the  balance 
of  payments  problem.  To  UiX  practitioners, 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  DISC  provisions  is  n^t  their  goodness 
or  badness  but  their  sheer  iewlldering  com- 
plexity. We  are  told  that  tor  provisions  of 
this  type,  complexity  is  not  a  problem  since 
big  corporations  can  alwi  ys  hire  lots  of 
people  to  figure  out  the  Inv  >lved  prose.  This 
is  seldom  factually  true,  hoi  ?ever,  since  most 
provisions  applicable  to  large  corporations 
are  also  relevant  to  si  lall  businesses. 
Purthermore,  those  who  t  o  tax  work  for 
large  corporations  have  Just  as  much  trouble 
coping  with  labyrinths  as  anyone  else.  By 
way  of  personal  experience  I  well  recall  the 
evening  when  I  first  had  t<  answer  a  ques- 
tion about  DISCS.  The  idea  of  DISCs  is  rea- 
sonably simple  and  at  that  time  there  were 
no  regulations,  no  rulings,  and  no  articles, 
so  I  thought  It  wovild  be  a  ilmple  matter  of 
spending  an  hour  or  two  w  th  the  Research 
Institute  sununary.  I  discovered,  however, 
that  the  explanation  ran  fof  46  two-column, 
8Vi  X  11  pages  of  small  print  and  bewildering 
terminology.  Following  those  46  double-col- 
umn pages  there  were  teri  triple -column 
pages  in  even  smaller  print  containing  the 
text  of  the  statute.  I  think  jthat  at  best  this 
is  an  absurdly  wasteful  vise; of  the  time  and 
Intellectual  energy  of  tax  rteople  who,  even 
In  the  case  of  large  corporal  Ions,  are  limited 
In  time  and  numbers.  At  vorst,  the  length 
and  complexity  may  mean  1  hat  few  or  none 
of  the  people  who  must  wcrk  with  the  law 
really  understand  it  very  w<  11. 

It  is  Important  to  be  awa  e  that  the  DISC 
provisions  are  simply  the  I  itest  example  of 
the  policy  of  drafting  a  grou  }  of  fantastically 
complex  sections,  complete  '  irith  special  defi- 
nitions, and  layer  after  la]  er  of  exceptions 
to  exceptions,  to  cover  ea<  h  comer  of  the 
law.  Within  the  area  of  fed«  ral  Income  taxa- 
tion we  have  an  Increasing  number  of  special 
areas,  such  as  DISCs,  REITs,  private  founda- 
tions, controlled  foreign  corporations,  sub- 
chapter S  corporations,  savlrgs  and  loan  as- 
sociations, various  types  of  Insurance  com- 
panies, etc.  Each  Is  a  separftte  and  very  In- 
volved world  of  its  own,  reqfiiring  considera- 
ble specialization  if  one  Is  ' 
knowledge  of  the  rules. 

THE  COSTS  OF  EXCESSTVZl 

1.  Lack  of  enforcement. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Servlc^ 
revenue  agents  who  will 
really  learn  the  ever-lncre 
con^jlexltles  of  the  tax  law.  | 
many  of  the  complexities  a* 
by  being  Ignored.  Some  yeaH  ago,  I  advised 
a  client  on  a  stock  redemption,  pointing  out 
that  the  results  would  be  catastrophic  under 
the  attribution  rules.  The  lai  ?yer  on  the  other 
Bide  admitted  that  I  was  coi  rect  if  the  niles 
were  to  be  taken  literally,  b  at  said  that  was 
not  how  they  really  were  ap  )lled  in  practice. 
It  Is  hard  to  say  that  he  vas  wrong.  How 
many  of  us  In  actual  practii  e  have  seen  any 
applications  of  these  elabc  rate  attribution 
rules  beyond  the  most  obvlo  is  of  cases? 

Another  example  of  the  dl  lerence  between 
the  written  law  and  the  ei  forceable  law  is 
the  taxation  of  estates  and  t  rusts.  That  is  an 
area  with  a  mild  level  of  omplexlty  which 
In  its  context  seems  sensible  and  appropriate. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  it  his  given  rise  to 
relatively  little  litigation  mi  y  say  less  about 
the  merits  of  the  rales  than  about  the  In- 
ability of  the  Service  to  fir  d  people  to  ad- 
minister them.  For  examp  e,  we  once  at- 
tached to  a  fiduciary  incoi  le  tax  return  a 
note  explicitly  pointing  out  that  we  had  not 
followed  the  form  and  the  directions  since 
they  seemed  to  us  to  be  wr  ing.  This  daring 
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insubordination  did  not  forc^  us  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  did  not  even  elicit  so  much 
as  a  phone  call  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Still  again,  I  understand  that,  at  an 
Institute  on  estate  planning,  not  in  Cleve- 
land, a  ^>eaker.  asked  the  au^ence  of  prac- 
titioners in  this  field  whether  any  had  ever 
had  a  fiduciary  return  audltei,  except  where 
such  audit  arose  from  an  audit  of  a  different 
type  of  retvim.  No  one  present  admitted  to 
having  had  such  an  audit.        j 

In  short,  discussions  by  iax  gurus  fre- 
quently deal  with  very  subtlet  refined  provi- 
sions which,  out  In  the  real  world,  are  simply" 
unknown  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  to  many  tax  practitioners^ 

2.  Uneven  enforcement.  The  usual  result  of 
complexity  is  not  an  absolu^  lack  of  en- 
forcement but  very  uneven  efiforcement.  In 
some  cases,  this  seems  Intentional.  For  ex- 
ample, the  area  of  travel  and  entertainment 
expenses,  applicable  to  myrlac  Is  of  taxpayers. 
Is  replete  with  subtleties.  Ons  of  my  favor- 
ites is  the  rule  that  In  determining  whether 
an  entertainment  facility  Is  used  60%  for 
business  one  counts  both  en  »rtainlng  "as- 
sociated with"  business  plus  entertaining 
"directly  related"  to  buslnessj  but  In  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  the  expenses  of  the 
facility  which  can  be  deducted  once  the  60% 
test  is  met,  one  includes  onJ^  "directly  re- 
lated" entertaining  and  not  "associated  with" 
entertaining.  This  rule  on  its  merits  Is  not 
bad,  but  it  is  nothing  taxpayers  or  revenue 
agents  can  be  expected  to  remember  or  apply. 
Its  usefulness  begins  after  tbe  Service  has 
already  decided  that  a  retumj  should  be  at- 
tacked and  both,  sides  start  to  do  researeh. 
Puu  more  strongly,  many  of  I  the  r\Ues  are 
technical  traps  usefvU  as  handles  for  attack- 
ing bad  guys  who  abuse  exppnse  accounts. 
This  may  be  a  good  idea,  perhaps  depending 
on  how  much  confidence  one  has  in  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  distinguish  correctly 
which  are  the  bad  guys.  ] 

Most  of  the  time  uneven  enforcement  is 
not  the  result  of  policy  but  df  pure  chance. 
The  taxpayer  is  simply  unlufcky  enough  to 
have  found  the  one  revenue  agent  in  a  hun- 
dred who  happens  to  have  heard  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question.  Perhaps  Instead  he  was 
unlucky  enough  to  have  hit  the  one  tax 
practitioner  in  a  hundred  who  knew  of  It  and 
volunteered  the  correct  resul;  on  a  return. 

3.  Eroding  voluntary  compliance.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  chief  enforcement  mecha- 
nism of  the  federal  Income  tax  Is  the  honest 
taxpayer,  because  the  honest  taxpayer  doesn't 
know  enough  of  the  rules  toTknow  what  Is 
required,  and  because  most  tax  returns  are 
now  professionally  prepared  anyway,  espe- 
cially business  rettims.  It  la  also  not  the 
diligent  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
audits  very  few  returns  and  Is  staffed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  human  beings.  The  real 
enforcement  mechanism,  which  makes  the 
whole  system  work,  is  the  vaft  body  of  tax 
professionals,  whether  indepeiMdent  attorneys 
and  accountants  or  the  internal  tax  staffs 
of  the  corporations.  While  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  publicity  attached  tola  handful  of 
fraudulent  tax  return  preparers,  by  and  large, 
I  have  seldom  encountered  a  more  strait- 
laced  group  than  the  real  ta:<  professionals. 
One  hears  of  regulatory  agencies  which  adopt 
the  thinking  of  the  i>eople  the  j  are  supposed 
to  regulate.  It  often  seems  U>  me  that  the 
tax  bar  has  been  brainwashed  by  the  think- 
ing of  the  regulatory  agency  they  are  sup- 
posed to  fight.  In  discussions  a  mong  tax  law- 
yers I  hear  Just  as  revenue -oriented  view- 
points as  I  find  In  reading  rulings  or  decided 
cases. 

It  Is  this  estimable  group  ol  people  whose 
position  Is  being  eroded  by  esc  alating  statu- 
tory confusion.  To  the  extent  we  are  able 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  each  new  revenue 
act,  we  frequently  do  not  sare  our  clients 
money,  but,  through  knowing  t  he  restrictions 
included  In  the  statute,  actually  cost  our 
clients  money  by  enforcing  n  les  which  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  field  has 
scarcely  heard  of.  For  a  clear  example,  I  re- 
cently gave  a  client  some  tax  advice  he 
considered  unpalatable.  He  took  the  same 
question  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  gave  him  the  opposite  and  more  favor- 
able answer.  The  reason  for  the  difference  was 
that  the  Service  was  simply  overlooking  a 
rather  technical  rule,  but  the  client,  with  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  law,  must  have 
wondered,  and  should  have  wondered,  about 
lawyers  who  apply  pro-government  rules  that 
seem  to  have  no  existence  out  there  In  the 
real  world. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  flowing  from  our 
role  as  enforcers,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
problem  of  splralUng  complexity  is  going  to 
make  hitherto  legitimate  tax  practitioners 
dishonest.  The  real  cost  initially  Is  sloppl- 
ness.  The  most  diligent  tax  man  cannot  today 
learn  all  the  niles,  let  alone  remember  them. 
Accordingly,  all  of  \18  have  to  practice  some 
of  the  time  with  less  than  the  technical 
knowledge  that  we  would  like. 

As  this  becomes  increasingly  common  on 
all  sides  of  the  table,  I  fear  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  tax  practice  will  become  less 
one  of  technical  precision  and  more  one  of 
tacit  avoidance  of  whole  complex  areas.  In 
a  tax  world  where  professors  and  tax  lawyers 
already  disagree  on  the  maximum  rate  ap- 
plicable to  capital  gains,  where  textbooks  are 
wrong,  where  Treasury  return  forms  are 
wrong,  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  constantly 
adding  more  and  more  mysteries  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  level  of  accuracy  at  which  tax 
practice  is  carried  on. 

If  this  gloomy  prophecy  proves  true,  and 
we  Increasingly  enter  a  stage  of  great  Inac- 
curacy and  confusion,  is  not  that  the  context 
from  which  could  develop  as  a  later  stage  a 
national  climate  of  massive  deliberate  tax 
evasion? 

WHAT    CAN     BE    DONE? 

1.  Definition  of  problem.  The  first  step 
must  be  one  of  analysis.  One  cannot  simply 
attack  every  complicated  provision  in  the 
Code.  As  Professor  Bittker  noted,  much  com- 
plexity Is  Inevitable  when  one  attempts  to 
write  a  law  which  will  translate  any  conceiv- 
able economic  act  by  any  one  of  200  million 
people  into  a  specific  numerical  dollar  figure. 
StUl  other  apparent  complexities  actually 
simplify  the  law:  a  very  precise  and  hence 
lengthy  rule  will  sometimes  resolve  many 
questions  that  would  not  be  avoided  merely 
by  the  device  of.  not  facing  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  begin  by  developing  concep- 
tual rules  for  distinguishing  between  neces- 
sary or  helpful  complexity,  and  undesirable 
complexity.  For  example,  I  would  suggest 
that  rules  which  are  too  complex  to  be  en- 
forced should  be  considered  su^>ect.  Rules 
which  go  too  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
human  memory  are  suspect.  Rules  which 
serve  small  policy  objectives  are  suspect. 

2.  Support  for  simplifying  legislation.  When 
bills  are  developed  for  simplification  pur- 
poses, I  think  this  Committee  should  go  a 
little  out  of  its  way  to  push  them.  The  reason 
is  that  the  more  a  bill  is  genuinely  aimed  at 
simplicity  for  its  own  sake,  as  opposed  to  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  tax  burdens,  the  less 
pressure  from  either  private  or  Treasury 
sources  there  will  be  for  the  measure. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Dead  wood  bill. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  innocuous  from 
a  revenue  standpoint,  but  it  would  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  fight- 
ing for  structural  Improvements  in  the  Code 
is  not  a  useless  endeavor.  Another  example 
la  the  ABA  Attribution  Proposal.  As  you 
know,  the  Code  Is  replete  with  different  at- 
tribution rules,  each  with  its  own  subtle 
quirks.  The  ABA  developed  a  draft  bill  to 
consolidate  these  rules  Into  a  single  set  with 
a  minimum  number  of  special  exceptions. 
Someday  that  bill  will  be  introduced  for  your 
consideration,  proliably  with  all  the  political 
force  behind  it  of  a  marshmallow  thrown  at 
a  sofa  pillow.  Its  only  hope  will  be  for  mem- 
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bers  of  this  Committee  to  give  It  a  helpful 
forward  kick  on  their  own  Initiative. 

3.  Assign  people  to  the  problem.  Perhaps 
the  key  to  the  problem  is  that  today  there 
is  no  vested  interest  in  favor  of  simplifica- 
tion. The  Treasury  is  Interested  In  raising 
revenue,  and  tax  practitioners  are  Interested 
in  the  amount  of  that  revenue  raised  from 
their  clients.  Both  sides  curse  complexity  as 
they  wrestle  with  it  but  have  no  incentive 
to  linger  with  it  when  the  current  problem  Is 
resolved.  A  potential  third  force  might  be  the 
legislative  staff  personnel  who  draft  much 
of  the  law  and  review  what  is  drafted  by  oth- 
ers. The  problem  with  these  men  is  that  they 
work  so  deeply  with  a  given  provision  that 
they  become  excessively  aware  of  each  sub- 
tle policy  point,  and  lose  any  personal  sense 
of  how  complex  the  provisions  will  seem  to 
someone  whose  role  does  not  permit  such 
single-minded  concentration  on  a  single  area. 
Thus  they  strive  for  high  quality  not  In  the 
area  of  comprehensibllity — they  personally 
comprehend  the  bill  very  well — ^but  in  the 
area  of  achieving  perfect  substantive  rules, 
an  Inherently  complex  objective.  To  counter 
all  this,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  assign 
a  small  group,  either  in  the  Treasury,  or  In 
the  Service  or  on  a  Congressional  Staff,  to 
the  project  of  continuing  technical  review 
of  the  Code,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
forming policy  decisions  made  by  Congress 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  Identifying  the 
worst  areas  of  confusion  and  of  suggesting 
changes  which  at  minimum  cost  In  terms  of 
tax  policy  will  produce  maximum  returns  in 
terms  of  preserving  a  Code  which  works. 


EARTH  WEEK,  APRIL  8-14 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  soda 
bottle  along  the  roadside,  a  piece  of  paper 
flying  from  a  car  window,  a  deserted 
and  rusting  car  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way, a  litter  heap  in  the  park,  and  a 
crumpled  cigarette  package  on  the  side- 
walk— all  are  symbols  of  the  punishment 
that  man  has  given  to  his  environment. 

The  commitment  of  Earth  Week,  April 
8-14,  is  to  the  preservation  and  enrich- 
ment of  our  natural  environment.  If  we 
are  to  progress  in  our  battle  against  gar- 
bage and  pollution,  our  citizens  must  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  a  healthier  environment. 
These  are  the  goals  towaid  which  we 
strive. 

In  1970,  the  youth  and  environment- 
alists of  our  country  proclaimed  that  a 
special  day  be  designated  to  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  our  Earth.  In  1971,  Earth  Day 
was  expanded  to  Earth  Week.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  setting  aside  this  week — 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  beauty  of  our 
Earth  and  its  problems — determination 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  environment 
would  spread  to  all  people  throughout  the 
Nation  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  humain 
beings  have  the  potential  to  severely  alter 
or  destroy  the  environment  which  sus- 
tains all  living  things!  It  is  also  in  their 
hands  to  make  the  Earth  a  clean  and 
health  place  to  live.  Clearly,  it  is  our 
responsibility,  through  knowledge,  com- 
mitment, and  intelligence,  to  attack  the 
forces  of  pollution  and  ecological  destruc- 
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tion  that  could  thieaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  small  steps  to  im- 
prove the  environment  are  being  taken. 
Let  us  consider  Earth  Week  as  a  cele- 
bratiotkof  the  progress  we  have  roade  to- 
ward tne  improvement  of  our  environ- 
ment. Better  exhaust  systems  and  cleaner 
gasoline  for  automobiles,  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  and  recycling  programs  for 
glass  and  paper  are  a  few  of  the  responses 
to  the  pleas  of  environmentalists.  But 
most  important,  let  us  also  consider 
Earth  Week  as  a  time  to  recognize  the 
vast  mountain  of  work  that  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  area. 

Earth  Week  is  a  call  for  continued 
action,  commitment,  and  progress  for 
ecological  improvement. 


AN  INACCURATE  NEWSPAPER 
ACCOUNT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
burdens  of  being  in  public  life  is  the 
burden  that  we  all  bear  in  living  with 
the  uncontrollables  that  surround  us. 
Surely  one  of  the  most  significant  un- 
controllables that  a  public  official  has. 
and  rightly  so,  is  that  of  the  media.  I 
rise  today  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  may  result  because  of  such 
recent  media  accounts  concerning  re- 
marks alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
H.  R.  Haldeman  of  the  President's  staff 
before  an  off-the-record  meeting  of  the 
Wednesday  group  on  March  28.  in- 
volving the  Watergate  affair. 

Like  all  Members,  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  determining  the  full  truth 
with  regard  to  the  Watergate  incident 
and  feel  very  strongly  that  the  grand 
jury  investigation  and  the  study  being 
conducted  by  the  Senate  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation.  Only  when  our 
political  process  is  free  of  the  kinds  of 
illegal  and  immoral  activities  which  have 
been  alleged  in  this  incident  can  it  be 
really  free  in  assuring  that  the  choice 
of  the  people  is  heard  at  the  polls.  I  first 
expressed  my  hope  to  the  White  House 
last  year  that  prompt  action  be  taken 
to  clear  up  the  record  in  this  case.  Most 
recently,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
with  Congressman  Erlenbokn  which 
would  limit  executive  privilege  and 
would  require  testimony  in  cases  such  as 
this  one.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  those 
who  are  directly  involved  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law, 
and  should  be  fully  exposed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
the  manner  in  which  this  incident  is 
being  treated  in  the  media.  All  of  us 
remember  all  too  well  the  disgraceful 
period  of  the  early  1950's  when  hundreds 
of  people  were  "tried"  through  such  im- 
moral tactics  as  guilt  by  association, 
trial  by  headline,  innuendo,  and  implica- 
tion. The  great  media  of  the  Nation  were 
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among  the  strongest  opponents  of  such 
tactics  and  loudly  condemned  them.  It 
was  truly  a  despicable  era. 

Such  innuendo  and  implication  were 
directly  involved  in  an  article  written  by 
Robert  Walters  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  on  Saturday,  April  7,  purporting  to 
report  on  the  "off-the-record"  meeting 
of  H.  R.  Haldeman  with  the  Wednesday 
group  on  March  28.  No  reporters  were 
present  at  that  meeting — but  I  was — and 
I  rise  today  to  correct  the  totally  inaccu- 
rate implications  of  what  was  said  at  that 
meeting.  Mr.  Walters  was,  in  fact,  far 
fairer  in  his  story — and  far  less  guilty  of 
using  innuendos  than  are  many  of  his 
colleagues — but  the  total  story  still  made 
many  implications  which  simply  are  not 
an  accurate  reflection  of  what  was  said 
at  that  meeting.  Along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  I  was  personally  distressed 
with  the  account. 

The  erroneous  impression  left  by  the 
entire  article  is  that  Mr.  Haldeman  ad- 
mitted "that  he  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  organizing  a  political  intelli- 
gence operation"  during  last  year's  cam- 
paign. The  use  of  the  word  "intelligence" 
in  that  paragraph  is  the  first  of  many 
tainted  words  which  are  intended  to  give 
a  false  impression  of  what  Mr.  Haldeman 
said.  Mr.  Haldeman  freely  conceded  that 
he  had  suggested  a  program  of  opposi- 
tion research  which  included  coverage  of 
all  opponents'  public — and  I  emphasize 
his  use  of  the  word  "public" — utterances 
during  the  campaign.  He  even  indicated 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  public  ut- 
terances were  to  be  taped — surely  a  legi- 
timate means  of  keeping  track  of  the 
opponents'  stands  as  they  shifted 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  here  in  this 
Congress  who  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
heep  track  of  what  our  opponents  during 
the  last  campaign  were  saying.  We  all 
certainly  tracked  their  written  comments 
and,  when  we  had  an  adequate  staff, 
I  am  equally  sure  we  attempted  to  track 
their  major  public  appearances.  Yet,  the 
innuendos  of  the  Star-News  story  imply 
that  the  "inteUigence"  operation  which 
Mr.  Haldeman  discussed  was  somehow 
different. 

Along  the  same  lines  is  the  emphasis 
of  the  word  "tapes"  with  regard  to  the 
methods  used  to  record  public  speeches. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
reading  that  story  that  the  word  "tapes," 
and  its  emphasis,  is  used  to  imply  a  some- 
what shady  connection  with  other 
"tapes"  which  were  directly  Involved  in 
the  Watergate  incident.  I  can  assure  you 
that  Mr.  Haldeman  made  no  such. impli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Walters  stated  that  Haldeman 
"freely  acknowledged  responsibility  for 
establishing  and  running  the  political  in- 
telligence unit."  That  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  fact.  The  article  continues — 

He  told  us  that  he  hoped  to  have  tapes 
and  used  the  word  tapes  of  everything  the 
opposition  said  In  public. 

The  location  and  inference  of  that 
quotation  appears  to  be  a  direct  attempt 
at  equating  standard  political  opposi- 
tion research  with  the  Watergate  inci- 
dent. There  was  absolutely  no  such  im- 
plication or  discussion  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting.  Equally  inaccurate  is  Mr. 
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Walters'  account  of  the  "s#cret  fund."  He 
said  in  his  report  that — 

Haldeman  denied  newspaper  accounts  that 
he  had  access  to  a  "secret  futid"  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  In  cash,  reportedly 
used  to  pay  for  sabotage  act  vitles  according 
to  the  congressmen.  They  al  so  recalled  that 
Haldeman  asked  that  even  h(  wite  had  asked 
about  the  "secret  fund.' 

The  real  context  of  th( 
the  "secret  fund"  came 
illustration  of  how  the 
counts    regarding 
over  a  secret  fund  were 
how,   when  his   wife  ha< 
newspaper  accoimt  and 
It,  his  reaction   was  one 
credulity. 

My  purpose  in  rising 
is  to  correct  the  implicatit)ns 
rate  hearsay  reporting 
cident.  I  am  not  attempting 
judgment  on  the  Watergate 
the  persons  involved  in  it. 
have  all  the  facts  and  I 
who  was  involved  in  it.  I 
ever,   that   contrary   to 
and   sly   implications   of 
story,  Mr.  Haldeman  said 
March  28  meeting  whicl. 
remotely   gave  any 
was  associated  with  the 
moral  activities  of  the 

This  entire  investigation 
vei-y  heart  of  the  integrit ' 
ical  and  democratic  sysU  m 
media  have  a  responsibil  ty 
gent  in  their  pursuit  of 
legitimate  check  on  all  oj 
the  public,  but  when 
innuendos   take   on   the 
truth,  I  for  one  cannot  st^d 
see  an  individual  accusec 
of  us,  in  the  media  and 
demeaned  by  such 
Our  citizens  deserve  more. 
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FUNDS  FOR  THE  PE/  CE  CORPS 


GILMAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A 

op    NrW   TORR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  CSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1'.,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Spealser,  on  March 
29,  1973,  the  House  voted  i  lontinuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Pea;e  Corps,  ap- 
proving a  2-year  authorisation. 

It  is  difiQcult  to  fully  ass  ;ss  the  success 
of  the  Peace  Corps  becau  le  much  of  its 
real  progress  is  intangibli . 
to-person  approach  of  pr>viding  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  ciuntries  of  the 
world  is  reflective  of  the  :reat  himiani- 
tarian  spirit  of  our  Nation.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  helped  our  Na  ;ion  build  ties 
with  other  coimtries  in  tpe  far  comers 
of  the  world. 

The  administration  anc 
has  been  focusing  its  a  ;tention  upon 
economizing  and  tightenii  g  the  Federal 
purse  strings.  Since  somf  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed 
the  extent  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Pe&ce  Corps,  I  have  suggested  that  Peace 
Corps  funding  should  bei  partially  ab- 
sorbed by  the  utilization  i  tf  our  balance 


his  afternoon 
of  inaccu- 
just  one  in- 
to make  a 
affair  and 
I  simply  don't 
do  not  know 
know,  how- 
innuendos 
the   Walters' 
lothing  at  the 
in  any  way 
that  he 
illegal  and  im- 
W^tergate  affair, 
reaches  to  the 
of  our  polit- 
Surely  the 
to  be  dili- 
truth  as  a 
us  who  serve 
inaccuracies  and 
semblance   of 
idly  by  and 
unjustly.  All 
public  life,  are 
McCai  thyite  tactics. 
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of  excess  currencies  which  now  exist  in 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

These  local  currencies,  o^ned  by  the 
United  States,  have  been  accruing  over 
the  years  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  provided  for  in  P.L. 
480,  and  from  interest  on  logins  retiuned 
to  us  by  foreign  govemmenks.  A  limited 
amount  of  these  moneys  are  utilized  for 
oCBcial  governmental  expeiBes — that  Is, 
H.R.  5610,  the  Foreign  Service  Building 
Act,  passed  by  the  House  on  March  28, 
1973,  and  H.  Res.  340,  adoited  April  5, 
1973;  authorizing  travel  exdense  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  is  still  a  substantial  balance 
of  U.S.  owned  foreign  moneys  in  India, 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  wher^  some  of  oiu: 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  ptationed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  possl  >le  to  utilize 
such  f imds  for  other  purpose  s,  why  can't 
such  funds  be  utilized  by  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Some  of  our  foreign  afiairs  experts 
have  suggested  that  we  write  off  these 
surplus  funds  because  of  the  red  tape 
and  reactions  involved  in  Ihe  adminis- 
tration of  such  resources.  Swrely,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  we  shbuld  not  just 
write  off  these  fluids  when  t  hey  could  be 
put  to  a  much  wiser  and  so\  inder  use  for 
such  worthy  piuposes  as  our  Peace  Corps 
thereby  making  that  progra|n  even  more 
meaningful  to  the  taxpayer 


SUPPORT  FOR  REVISIOIf  OF  TITLE 
I  OF  ESEA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12\l973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  excerpts  from 
letters  which  I  have  receivai  in  the  last 
several  weeks  supporting  injwhole  or  in 
part  HJl.  5163,  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
amend  and  extend  title  iTof  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  and  excerpts  from  testimony  on 
H.R.  5163  given  before  the  dteneral  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  offwhich  I  am 
ranking  minority  member.  I  am  repro- 
ducing today  excerpts  from  several  more 
statements  which  I  have  received  in  the 
last  several  weeks  and  wh^ch  I  believe 
are  of  interest  to  all  Memberfe : 


Mr.  Rich  Boyd,  director, 
agement  section  Department 
Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash 
1973: 

I  think  the  notion  of  alloca 
the  basis  of  academic  need  Is 
give  you  an  example  explainlni ; 
that   change    Is   healthy.   Curr  sntly 
know.  Title  I  funds  are  allocat  id 
on  the  basis  of  low-Income.  In 
lowest  Income  area  is  near  the 
all    the    graduate    students 
the  only  eligible  school  for  Title 
Edison  school  which  serves 
kids  are  certainly  not  the  most 
disadvantaged  in  Pullman,  as 
sons  and  daughters  of  candidates 
and  doctoral  degrees.  Their 
are  receiving  very  little  Inconle 
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quently,  that  school  is  the  only  eligible  serv- 
ice area  for  Title  I. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  support  the  notloB 
of  making  funds  avaUable  on  the  basis  of 
educational  need  as  opposed  to  low-Income. 

Gene  England,  Ph.  D.,  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute,  Monterey,  Calif., 
March  16, 1973: 

We  support  your  efforts  to  develop  evalua- 
tion methods  based  on  criterion  referenced 
tests  rather  than  standard  achievement 
tests.  We  also  support  your  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  Title  I  effort  with  rigorous  con- 
straints on  accountability  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness. And  finally,  we  strongly  support 
your  emphasis  on  individualization  of  in- 
struction and  competency  based  teacher 
training. 

Edward  C.  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  president.  Cemrel,  Inc.,  St. 
Ann,  Mo. ;  March  26, 1973 : 

We  at  CEMREL  have  been  following  with 
great  interest  your  attempt  to  implement  a 
criterion-referenced  testing  system  backed  up 
by   Individualized   Instruction. 

I  beUeve  It  is  important  to  making  the 
case  for  criterion-referenced  tests  as  the 
foundation  for  the  measurement  of  educa- 
tional progress  to  also  point  out  two  im- 
portant side  effects  of  these  tests.  First,  they 
eliminate  most  of  the  adversary  relation- 
ships In  the  school,  both  between  the  teacher 
and  the  students  and  between  students. 
Second,  they  provide  understandable  tools 
for  community  members  (who  are  not  neces- 
sarUy  educational  experts)  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  schools. 

Mr.  Gordon  R.  Werkema,  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges, 
Washington,   D.C.,   March   28,    1973: 

I  react  favorably  to  the  bill,  particularly 
to  the  requirement  that  parents  be  actively 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  meaningful 
educational  goals  and  evaluating  those  goals. 
I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  realize  that 
education  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
parents  and  progressive  legislation  at  all 
levels  should  Involve  parents  In  meaningful 
ways. 

The  distinction  between  economically  de- 
prived and  educationally  deprived  children 
in  your  bUl  is  commendable. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wettergren,  executive  secre- 
tary, Minnesota  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, St.  Peter,  Minn..  March  20,  1973: 

As  you  and  I  have  talked  before,  I  think 
this  Is  the  correct  approach  to  this  kind  of 
assistance  as  the  economic  status  of  an  In- 
dividual or  famUy  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  whether  that  pupU  Is  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Nix,  State  superintendent 
of  schools.  Department  of  Education, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  21,  1973: 

I  agree  with  your  desire  to  place  emphasis 
upon  Indlvldxiallzed  instruction  and  upon 
parental  Involvement  in  the  educational 
process.  I  also  agree  with  you  that  the  use 
of  outdated  1960  U£.  Census  data  can  no 
longer  be  Justified  and  that  all  low  achieving 
chUdren  should  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  Title  I — not  just  those  who  reside  in  con- 
centrated areas  of  poverty. 

Your  proposal  to  use  criteria  referenced 
tests  as  the  basis  for  allocating  funds  to 
states  and.  I  assume,  the  use  of  a  similar  pro- 
cedure for  aUocatlons  within  states,  is  basi- 
cally sound;  however,  I  question  the  readi- 
ness of  the  general  public  to  accept  a  nation- 
al testing  program  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end. 

James  J.  Gallagher,  director.  Prank 
Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Cen- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ter.  Child  Development  Research  Insti- 
tute, University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  HiU.  N.C..  March  30, 1973: 

First  of  all,  I  am  impressed  by  the  many 
good  issues  that  you  address  in  the  bill  It- 
self. I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  strategy 
of  focusing  on  educational  problems,  as  op- 
posed to  economic  problems,  in  an  education 
bUl.  I  am  also  extremely  enthusiastic  for 
the  benefits  that  could  be  realized  by  the 
many  handicapped  children  who  still  need 
special  service  in  this  country. 

I  favor  the  general  notion  of  an  individual- 
ized written  plan  with  responsibilities  to 
both  parents  and  school.  Properly  done.  I 
would  see  that  as  bringing  the  school  and 
the  parents  together  as  allies  in  a  common 
cause  to  the  benefit  of  the  child,  rather  than 
have  them  be  hostile  antagonists  a  great  deal 
of  the  time. 
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NO  SIMPLE  SOLUTION  TO  COMPLEX 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  become  more  and  more  aware 
that  there  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
environmental  problems  faced  by  our 
complex  society  today.  To  accomplish 
the  environmental  aims  of  some,  we 
would  have  to  give  up  some  of  our  con- 
veniences— a  price  which  I  do  not  believe 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay.  We  in  the  Ccmgress  are 
faced  with  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
choosing  the  course  which  offers  the  best 
method  for  insuring  the  maximum  en- 
vironmental protection  available  without 
crippling  or  destroying  vital  elements  of 
our  society. 

One  example  of  this  selection  which 
we  wUl  have  to  make  that  is  before  the 
Congress  now  is  S.  425  which  promulgates 
regulations  concerning  surface  mining 
operations  and  the  acquisition  and  re- 
clamation of  abandoned  mines. 

I  believe  a  letter  I  had  from  one  of  my 
constituents  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Brick  Institute  of 
America  which  includes  a  section-by- 
section  of  analysis  of  the  bill  illustrates 
very  well  the  other  side  of  the  coin  in 
this  situation.  I  include  them  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point: 

March  30,  1973. 

Deab  Ma.  Alucander:  Inclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  position  paper  submitted  recently  in  be- 
half of  the  brick  industry  with  reject  to 
Senate  Bill  425. 1  urge  you  to  read  this  paper 
and  support  our  position. 

If  passed  in  Its  present  form,  this  bill  could 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  small  firms  such 
as  ours.  There  would  probably  be  no  way  we 
could  meet  the  financial  guarantees  required. 
The  brick  Industry  is  composed  mostly  of 
small  companies,  so  the  net  result  would  be 
to  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  brick  produc- 
tion within  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
vironment would  gain  nothing.  Pits  aban- 
doned by  companies  legislated  out  of  busi- 
ness would  not  be  reclaimed,  thus  causing 
ecological  damage,  whereas  laws  which  are 
reasonable,  such  as  the  present  Arkansas  law, 
wiU  result  In  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Laws  such  as  Senate  BUI  425  have  the  same 
effect  on  Innocent  industries  that  saturation 


bombing  of  a  populated  area  has  on  innocent 
civilians. 

Let's  not  let  hysteria  over  so-caUed  en- 
vironmental problems  blind  us  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  country.  The  attitude  of 
many  environmentalists  is,  "Don't  worry 
about  industry,  they  have  plenty  of  money 
and  the  techncriogy  to  work  it  out."  This  is 
an  unrealistic  and  unreasonable  attitude  and 
should  not  be  accepted  by  our  society. 

We  must  use  reason  to  determine  first  if  a 
problem  exists.  Don't  assume  that  because 
there  is  a  problem  caused  by  strip  mining  of 
coal,  a  simUar  problem  Is  caused  by  op>en-pit 
mining  of  clay.  It  is  simply  not  true.  The  two 
operations  are  very  different,  and  should  be 
treated  differently.  This  is  what  we  are  ask- 
ing. That  legislation  not  be  passed  which  wUl 
klU  an  Innocent  Industry  in  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  bad  effects  of  an  entirely  different 
one. 

Sincerely, 

Randau.  Whkeler. 

Statement  of  the  Brick  Itrai'iiuiE  or 
America 

We  are  presenting  this  statement  as  a 
committee  of  the  Brick  Institute  of  America, 
a  national  association  of  Brick  Manufac- 
turers representing  over  65 ''e  of  all  brick 
production  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  brick  manufacturers  surface  nUne  their 
raw  material,  clay  and  fire  clay,  which  would 
be  covered  by  the  present  S.  425. 

There  is  a  great  concern  in  our  country 
over  land  disturbed  by  surface  mining  op- 
erations in  which  the  brick  manufacturers 
concur.  The  brick  manufacturers  have  been 
responsive  in  their  own  assessment  in  the 
need  for  reclamation,  long  before  pubUc 
sentiment  brought  on  a  demand  for  local, 
state  or  federal  legislation.  There  are  mauy 
examples  of  fine  reclamation  projects  by  clay 
miners  which  contribute  to  public  and  pri- 
vate use.  An  open  clay  pit  mine  site  in  North 
Carolina  is  now  a  beautiful  landscaped  golf 
course.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  housing 
developments  now  stand  on  former  clay  pits 
which  are  easily  leveled  for  this  use.  In  Ohio. 
the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  a 
football  stadium  now  stand  on  an  old  clay 
open  pit  mine  site.  The  city  of  Chicago  used 
the  clay  pits  for  garbage  disposal  and  land 
fill  operations.  Many  public  and  private  water 
recreational  areas  have  been  created  due  to 
brick  manufacturers'  reclamation  activities. 

Notable  examples  of  what  has  been  done 
with  clay  surface  mine  sites  also  appear  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Washington  National 
Airport  and  the  Pentagon  are  now  located 
on  old  clay  surface  mine  sites. 

The  surface  mining  of  clay  represents  less 
than  3":^  of  the  total  land  disturbed  by  sur- 
face mining  operations,  so,  by  national  stand- 
ards, the  effect  is  minimal.  For  example.  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  1972  only  250  acres  were 
disturbed  compared  to  approximately  20.000 
acres  which  were  disturbed  by  coal  mining 
operations.  Brick  manufacturers  have  worked 
closely  with  their  respective  local  and  stats 
authorities  to  develop  and  Implement  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  regulations.  They 
have  reached  relative  harmony  with  tho.? 
authorities  In  their  combined  social  and  in- 
dustrial objectives.  Of  29  states  which  have 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  laws,  five 
states  do  not  regulate  clay  mining. 

We  are  opposed  in  principle  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  s\irface  mining  legislatiou 
which  would  affect  the  brick  industry  pri- 
marily due  to  the  many  variables  encoun- 
tered in  this  type  of  operation.  We  believe 
the  brick  industry  has  proven  its  commit- 
ment to  the  need  for  reclamation  and  v.e 
feel  that  local  and  state  laws  are  quite 
adequate  in  protecting  the  use  of  our  valu- 
able natural  resource;  clay.  Some  states 
which  do  not  have  laws  governing  the  ex- 
traction of  clays  are  in  the  process  of  enact- 
ing same. 
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The  mining  of  clay  Is  quit*  different  from 
that  of  coal  and  many  other  minerals  and 
should  be  treated  differently.  The  ground 
disturbed  by  clay  s\irface  mining  operations 
Is  minimal  In  comparison  to  that  dlsturl>ed 
by  other  materials,  In  particular  by  coal. 
Open  pit  mining  Is  condutced  In  a  relatively 
small  area  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  mining 
operation  whereby.  In  moat  cases,  clay  Is 
extracted  from  the  surface  downward  many 
environmental  problems  such  as  disposals 
of  overburden,  acid  water  dramage  and  spoils 
do  not  occur  In  clay  surface  mines.  The 
tjrplcal  brick  manufacturer  will  extract  his 
clay  from  a  large  hill  thus  leaving  a  level 
area  that  can  be  successfully  reclaimed  upon 
completion  of  the  mming  operation  Proper 
time  should  be  allowed  for  reclamation  based 
on  problems  encountered  In  each  Individual 
surface  mine  operation.  In  the  case  where 
coal  or  another  mineral  is  encountered  inci- 
dental to  securmg  clay  special  consideration 
should  be  given  for  disposal  of  this  "over- 
burden" without  penalty. 

Regulation  of  the  mining  of  clay  Is  more 
suited  to  local  cooperation  and  local  regu- 
lations. These  distinctions  should  be  con- 
sidered by  any  enacted  legislation. 

In  fact,  we  thtak  the  brick  mdustry  should 
not  be  mcluded  In  any  Federal  mlnmg  legis- 
lation. 

If,  however,  the  committee  decides  to  re- 
port S.  425  favorably  we  would  like  to  make 
certain  recommendations  which  would  help 
make  It  a  more  workable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  it  would  be  as  now  written. 

Three  are  certam  sections  of  S.  426  which 
have  been  Identified  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  previous  testimony  before  your 
committee.  These  areas  would  also  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  clay  industry. 

1.  Criteria  of  Reclamation   (Section  212) : 

A.  Requirements  of  Section  212  (b)  are 
put  in  absolute  terms  which  are  not  attain- 
able. The  example,  the  prevention  of  "perma- 
ment  erosion"  Is  not  attainable. 

B.  No  consideration  Is  given  to  cost  versus 
benefit  to  Insure  that  the  ultimate  use  of 
land,  manpower  and  money  would  be  a  wise 
use. 

C.  To  require  operations  to  return  all  sur- 
face areas  to  a  condition  "at  least  fully  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  uses  which  they  were 
capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any  mining", 
excludes  any  other  desirable  and  practical 
use  of  land. 

D.  Under  Section  212(b)  (4)  the  operator 
must  establish  a  "stable  and  self-generating 
vegetation  cover  which,  when  advisable,  shall 
be  comprised  of  natural  vegetation".  This 
does  not  allow  for  mined  areas  which  had  no 
vegetation  prior  to  mining  or  where  vege- 
tation will  not  grow,  or  where  future  use 
might  be  desirable  such  as  for  housing,  etc. 

E.  "Contemporaneous  reclamation"  pro- 
vided for  under  Section  212(b)  (11)  falls  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  some  recla- 
mation requirements  are  not  feasible  dur- 
mg  the  mming  cycle.  The  provision  should 
allow  some  flexibility.  More  discretion  should 
be  provided  for  in  determining  how  the  land 
should  be  reclaimed. 

2.  Terms  of  Permit  and  Renewal  (Section 
207): 

A.  Section  207(c)  provides  that  permits 
shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
life  of  a  clay  pit  is  from  15  to  40  years,  with 
most  averaging  about  30  years.  The  Brick 
Institute  of  America  recommends  that  the 
permit  period  be  extended  to  at  least  30 
years  or  for  the  life  of  the  mining  operations. 

B.  Termination  of  a  permit  If  production 
does  not  start  within  three  years  disregards 
the  fact  that  many  companies  require  a 
much  greater  start-up  time.  Time  should  not 
begin  or  run  on  a  permit  until  the  <^}erator 
begins  to  commercially  extract  minerals 
from  the  ground. 

3.  Enforcement  (Section  214) : 
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A.  Section  214(b)  gives  tie  Secretary  the 
authority  to  order  cessation  jof  mlnmg  oper- 
ations absent  danger  to  l|uman  life  and 
health.  The  Judicial  process  should  control 
In  these  cases. 

B.  Criminal  penalties  sho  jld  not  be  pre- 
scribed for  operators  who  mi  ist  abide  by  reg- 
ulations which,  by  their  v  sry  nature,  are 
vague. 

C.  S.  425  provides  for  rei  lew  throughout 
the  permit  application  per  od  and  during 
operations.  This  encourages  constant  costly 
Intervention.  Review  should  be  provided  for 
at  set  stages  In  the  Process. 

D.  A  bond  should  be  reqt  ired  of  any  ob- 
jector or  Intervenor  "Havli  g  a  valid  legal 
mterest"  who  brings  an  "a]  ipeal  for  review 
by  a  court".  This  would  en  lourage  only  le- 
gitimate complaints  under  Section  209(d). 

4.  Bonding  (Section  208)  : 

A.  The  Brick  Institute  of  America  Is  op- 
posed to  posting  a  bond  bas«  1  on  "estimated 
costs  of  reclamation  by  a  '.hird  party"  as 
stated  under  Section  208(b)  This  may  tend 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  1 1  required  bond 
beyond  what  Is  reasonably  n(  cessary  to  guar- 
antee reclamation. 

B.  Bonding  provisions  ii  apose  non-pro- 
ductive costs  upon  the  clay  i  lining  industry. 

C.  Section  208  should  pi  ovlde  alternate 
methods  of  assurance  such  as  showing  fi- 
nancial responsibility  or  the  deposit  of  se- 
curities. 

D.  There  is  no  assuranc  >  that  bonding 
companies  have  the  capa<  ity  to  provide 
enough  bonding  coverage  to  guarantee  pro- 
spective operators  adequate  :  unds  to  Initiate 
clay  mining  operations. 

E.  The  required  amount  o :  a  bond  should 
not  be  an  amount  equal  to  he  costs  of  rec- 
lamation, only  such  amount  that  will  Insure 
the  reclamation  will  take  pla  e. 

P.  Section  208(b)  requU  es  procedurally 
that  a  bond  be  submitted  i;  pon  application 
of  a  permit.  Since  it  is  Imp  isslble  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  reclamatl(  n  until  a  final 
plan  has  been  agreed  upoi  ,  the  applicant 
should  be  permitted  to  furnij  h  bond  after  the 
reclamation  plan  has  been  ap  proved. 

5.  Open  Pit  Mming  (Secti(  n  212(c) )  :  Dis- 
tinctions are  not  adequately  drawn  between 
strip  mining,  open  pit  ml  ling  and  other 
types  of  surface  mlnmg. 

6.  Designation  of  Areas  Un  lultable  for  Sur- 
face Mining  (Section  2) : 

A.  Any  decision  whether  reclamation  Is 
physically  or  economically  pi  issible  on  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  shouli  be  based  only 
upon  a  permit  application  with  respect  to 
that  land  and  never  based  a  i  ex  parte  Judg- 
ment of  an  administrator. 

B.  Prohibiting  mining  on  land  which  Is 
within  100  feet  of  primary  or  secondary  roads, 
on  lakes,  streams  or  tidal  wal  ers  to  which  the 
public  has  access,  under  Se  ;tion  215(c)(1), 
would  compel  the  closing  d  >wn  of  many  of 
the  clay  mlnmg  Industries  li  i  current  opera- 
tion. 

7.  Federal  Land  Programs  (Section  216)  : 
There  Is  no  overriding  reason  why  mining  op- 
erations on  Federal  lands  a  id  Indian  lands 
should  be  distinguished  fror  i  those  on  other 
lands  for  purposes  of  recla  matlon.  Federal 
and  Indian  land  programs  should  conform 
to  the  same  procedures  as  ei  iforced  on  other 
mmed  lands. 

8.  Exploration  Activities  (Section  401(5) 
(b) ) :  All  exploration  actli  Itles  should  be 
exempted  from  the  coverage  of  this  bill. 

These  comments  are  mad  i  with  the  hope 
that  the  committee  will  give  the  utmost  con- 
sideration to  clay  mine  opera  ors  while  simul- 
taneously considering  the  ii  terests  of  other 
mineral  Industries  and  envirc  nmental  groups. 
We  along  with  your  comml  ;tee  feel  we  are 
working  for  the  best  Interei  t  of  the  public. 
In  the  interest  of  the  clay  r  liners  and  brick 
manufacturers  we  respective  ily  request  that 
these  conmients  be  consider  d  In  arriving  at 
the  best  possible  legislation. 
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STATE  REGULATION  OP  NUCLEAR 
POWERPI 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE 


3NTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  12,\l973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker!  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  thal[  States  are 
presently  prohibited  from  setting  more 
stringent  controls  on  the  discharges  of 
wastes  from  nuclear  powerplants  than 
those  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion because  Federal  legislation  has  pre- 
empted the  matter.  With  t|ie  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants,  it  is  desir- 
able that  States  wanting  to  do  so  become 
involved  in  considering  the  adequacy  of 
safety  standards  set  by  the  A£C  relating 
to  projects  in  their  respectii^e  States.  In 
my  opinion.  States  such  as  New  York, 
which  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  discharge  of  radioactive  efHuents, 
ought  to  be  able  to  establish  additional, 
more  restrictive  environmental  standards 
if  these  States  do  not  consider  the  AEC 
Federal  standards  to  be  adequate  safe- 
guards. The  AEC  has  not  demonstrated 
infallibility  m  these  decisions. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  the  next  20 
years  at  least  164  new  sites  will  be 
needed  for  nuclear  plants.  ( Critical  deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
years  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
wastes  that  may  be  dischaiged  into  the 
local  environment.  Certainly  the  States 
are  in  the  best  position  to  de  ermine  their 
own  special  environmenta  needs  and 
they  are,  in  addition,  fully  capable  of 
making  use  of  the  availa]>le  expertise 
needed  to  set  stricter  regulatory  stand- 
ards. 

A  year  ago,  in  April  1972,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Atsmic  Energy 
Act  has  sole  authority  to  re  irulate  radio- 
active wastes.  Thus,  with  this  ruling, 
Minnesota's  laws  setting  m)re  stringent 
standards  were  in  effect  eiased  by  the 
AEC's  regulatory  authority.  To  deal  with 
this  legal  situation,  I  am  bosponsoring 
legislation  (HJl.  2314)  intrdduced  by  my 
colleague  Representative  IDon  Phaser 
which  would  firmly  establisli  the  right  of 
States  to  impose  regulations  more  re- 
strictive than  those  set  by  the  AEC. 

This  legislation,  to  date  cosponsored 
by  40  House  Members,  refleats  the  widely 
shared  views  of  public  officials  in  several 
States  that  State  regulation  of  atomic 
energy  facilities  is  often  neoessary  to  en- 
able States  to  carry  out  tneir  responsi- 
bilities for  protection  ofl  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  envirorinent.  Under 
the  10th  amendment  of  thejconstitution 
States  are  given  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  pf  their  citi- 
zens. Accordingly,  since  the!  discovery  of 
X-rays,  States  have  held  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  use  of  X-rfays  and  over 
the  use  of  all  radioactive  materials.  Un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act  6f  1946,  how- 
ever, Congress  assigned  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  sole  authority  to 
regulate  nuclear  energy.  H.It.  2314  would 
leave  the  AEC's  existing  re$ulatory  pro- 
gram intact,  but  would  empower  States 
to  strengthen  the  Commissi  m's  program 
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through  concurrent  application  of  more 
restrictive  State  standards. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
same  relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  AEC  that  the  States  now  have  with 
HEW  for  air  quality  standards.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  recognizes  the  right  of  a  State 
standards  by  specifying  that — 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  prevent  a  State, 
political  subdivision,  Intermuniclpality  or  in- 
terstate agrency  from  adoptmg  standards  and 
plans  to  Implement  an  air  quality  program 
which  would  achieve  a  higher  level  of  am- 
bient air  quality  than  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

H.R.  2314  would  reaffirm  the  State's 
right  to  more  fully  protect  its  peoples  not 
by  reducing  the  AEC's  standards  but  by 
strengthening  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  to  join  in  supporting 
this  essential  legislation. 


ALASKA  OIL  PIPELINE  PROJECT 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  days  while  attending 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  hearings,  I 
have  heard  volumes  of  testimony  regard- 
ing the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  project.  The 
majority  of  the  testimony  was  presented 
by  persons  representing  outside  interests. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
now  present  the  testimony  given  by  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  Young 
from  Alaska.  I  trust  that  my  fellow 
colleagues  will  respect  the  feelings  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  and  not  be  swayed  by 
outside  emotional  appeals. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Don  Young 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  As  a  member 
of  this  subconmilttee  and  as  Alaska's  only 
Representative  In  the  House,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  and 
testify  on  the  rights-of-way  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us.  Needless  to  say, 
the  outcome  of  these  hearings  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  to  the 
people  of  the  "lower  48"  States. 

Since  April  2,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  review  the  Coxirt  of  Appeals  de- 
cision In  the  Alaska  Plpeime  case.  It  has 
become  Increasmgly  urgent.  In  light  of  to- 
day's energy  need,  that  some  form  of  rights- 
of-way  legislation  be  enacted  which  would 
allow  for  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Moreover,  the  reasonmg  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  that 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  not  l>e  built  be- 
cavise  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  restricts 
rights-of-way  to  25  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
pipeline  could  possibly  obstruct  construction 
of  new  pipelines  as  well  as  leave  exlstmg 
pipelines  and  other  essential  public  utilities 
open  to  Judicial  review.  Thus.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  many  will  oppose  the  basic  concept 
behind  much  of  the  rights-of-way  legisla- 
tion which  Is  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee. Such  legislation  will  most  certainly 
Involve  the  transmission  of  energy  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  public  land  states. 

Yet  vhe  question  remains  as  to  what  form 
of  legisIaUon  this  committee  will  act  on. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  Is  vitally  In  need 
of  the  oil  flow  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
will  supply  two  and  a  half  to  three  years 
from  the  time  construction  begins.  And,  it  is 
for  this  reason  and  Alaska's  critical  need  for 
revenue  that  I  ask  the  Committee  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  legislation  which  would  allow 
for  the  Immediate  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  plpeime. 

However,  the  recent  Supreme  Court  refusal 
to  hear  the  Trans-Alaska  case  has  also 
spurred  proponents  of  the  Trans-Canada 
route  to  marshal  their  forces  and  argue  tliat 
the  time  advantage  of  the  Alaskan  route  has 
now  been  lost.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Whereas  it  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
would  take  no  more  than  three  years  to  con- 
struct, uncertainty,  delay,  and  extenuating 
circumstances  surround  the  Trans-Canada 
alternative.  (Secretary  Morton  has  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  Members  of  Congress 
which  supports  this  contention.  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  this  be  made  part  of  the  record ) . 

In  that  both  routes  require  rights-of-way 
legislation  to  be  enacted,  both,  then,  are  on 
equal  footing  so  far  as  this  committee  is  con- 
cerned. Yet  when  other  factors  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  clear  that  an  Alaskan  pipeline  can 
be  built  more  quickly  than  a  Canadian 
line — if  a  Canadian  line  could  be  built  at 
all.  Not  only  Is  a  Canadian  route  four  times 
longer,  and  almost  three  times  as  costly  as 
an  Alaskan  line,  there  are  many  obstacles 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  Its  construction 
that  have  not  yet  been  resolved.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  obstacles  be  kept  well  In 
mind  when  considering  the  viability  of  any 
Canadian  pipeline  route. 

First  Is  the  potentially  explosive  issue  of 
the  Canadian  aboriginal  claims.  As  you  may 
know.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  Just  recently 
agreed  to  negotiate  treaty  claims  with  the 
Indians  for  a  cash  land  settlement,  and  per- 
petual royalties  on  natural  resources.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Trudeau  refused  to  definitely 
say  that  aborigmal  rights  exist  legally.  The 
Treaties,  as  they  are  referred  to.  Involve  only 
7,000  Indians  In  the  territories;  13,000  Eski- 
mos have  no  treaty,  nor  do  the  5,000  Metis 
who  live  side  by  side  with  the  Indians  m 
the  Mackenzie  area.  In  any  event,  the  Indians 
want  to  do  more  than  Just  negotiate  their 
treaty  claims,  and  rightfully  so.  Together 
with  the  Eskimos  and  Metis,  they  are  orga- 
nizing with  the  mtention  of  settling  their 
aboriginal  land  claims.  And,  I  should  add 
that  it  took  more  than  five  years  to  settle 
Alaska's  native  claims.  Canada's  natives  have 
watched  Alaska's  60,000  natives  win  (962.5 
million  In  cash  and  royalty  payments,  title  to 
40  million  acres  of  land  and  the  right  to 
chart  their  own  future.  We  should  expect 
that  a  proposed  oil  pipeline  will  alter  nego- 
tiations with  the  Canadian  natives,  as  it 
should,  when  the  government  and  the  courts 
address  the  aboriginal  claims  question. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  enacted  and  Is 
presently  considering  additional  legislation 
aimed  at  protecting  the  envlrotunent.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  these  laws  are  phrased  In 
broad  terms  which  permit  great  leeway  both 
In  their  interpretation  and  implementation — 
obviously  the  potential  source  of  many  time- 
consumed  legal  actions  if  Canadian  oil  de- 
velopment follows  the  pattern  already  estab- 
lished In  the  American  Arctic,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  It  will.  Because  much  of 
this  legislation  has  only  recently  been  en- 
acted, its  full  Impact  Is  not  yet  known.  Also 
uncertain  Is  the  role  to  be  played  by  orga- 
nized environmental  groups  which  have  Just 
begun  to  gain  momentum  in  Canada.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ecological  im- 
pact will  receive  a  thorough  public  review. 
In  addition,  the  Trans-Canada  route  would 
require  another  V.B.  environmental  state- 
ment for  more  than  200  miles  of  ime  In 
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Alaska  and  its  extension  In  the  "lower  48" 
states. 

Another  matter  to  consider  Is  that  a 
Trans-Canada  oil  plpeime  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Canada's  National  Energy 
Board  Act  of  1959.  Section  2  (g)  of  that  act 
requires  a  "Special  Act"  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  the  authorization  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  pipeline. 
Also,  the  Canadian  Parliament  or  govern- 
ment can  attach  any  conditions  to  this 
authority  it  deems  desirable. 

Once  a  "Special  Act"  Is  obtained  from 
Parliament,  the  construction  and  right-of- 
way  location,  operation  and  rates  of  the  pipe- 
line must  be  approved  by  both  the  National 
Energy  Board.  Neither  the  government  nor 
any  other  body  may  authorize  a  pipeline  to 
proceed. 

Once  an  application  for  a  pipeline  Is  sub- 
mitted, the  N.E.B.  must  then  provide  notice, 
hold  a  hearing  and  consider  the  objections 
of  interested  parties.  Some  delay  is  in- 
evitable. In  addition,  public  concern  will 
compel  a  complete  public  airing  of  the  Issues 
involved,  both  in  Parliament  and  before 
the  Board.  In  the  end,  the  Board  has  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  decision.  If  the 
decision  Is  a  negative  one,  then  that  is  the 
end  of  the  proposal. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  and 
controls,  the  N.E.B.  has  discretionary  power 
to  compel  oil  pipelines,  as  opposed  to  gas 
pipelines,  to  act  as  common  carriers  for  aU 
oil  irrespective  of  its  origin,  no  matter 
whether  Alaskan  or  Canadian.  Moreover, 
there  is  little  question  that  part  of  any 
proposed  line  capacity  would  be  designated 
for  the  transportation  of  Canadian  oil.  This 
was  made  abundantly  clear  In  the  1970  gov- 
ernment guideimes  for  northern  pipelines 
for  reasons  enumerated  recently  in  the  Com- 
mons by  J.  J.  Green,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources : 

"Most  important  of  all  will  be  the  right  of 
entry  to  Canadian  resources  Into  this  pipe- 
line. It  is  not  good  enough  that  this  be  merely 
a  bridge  to  transport  United  States  resources 
to  United  States  markets  and  that  we  have 
the  boom  that  would  go  with  construction, 
but  no  downstream  benefit.  So  the  most  Im- 
portant under  the  conditions  referred  to,  is 
that  Canadian  resources  must  have  a  right 
of  entry  tato  that  method  of  transportation." 
(Debates  at  4226). 

Although  the  extent  to  which  the  Canadian 
oil  might  eventually  occupy  the  line  is  an 
open  question,  there  is  little  doubt  that  It 
would  depend  upon  the  success  of  Canadian 
frontier  explorations.  Transportation  of  any 
reserves  would  be  essential: 

"The  most  important  thing  is  that  the 
presently  locked-ln  northern  resources  of  oil 
and  gas  would  have  transportation  to  the 
market  places  available  to  them.  I  think 
probably  the  key  to  growth  and  development 
In  this  great  country  of  ours  has  always  been 
transportation.  So  the  most  important  guide- 
line, under  the  conditions  referred  to,  is  that 
Canadian  resources  must  have  a  right  of 
entry  Into  that  method  of  transportation." 
(J.  J.  Green,  former  minister  of  Energy, 
Mines,  and  Resources,  Debates,  at  4226.) 

At  the  present  time,  currently  known  re- 
serves in  the  Canadian  north,  while  increas- 
ing i-apidly,  are  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
construction  of  the  needed  transportation 
facilities. 

On  March  13,  1973,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Howland, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Energy  Board,  told 
the  House  of  Commons  standing  Committee 
on  National  Resources  and  Public  Works, 
that  400,000  barrels  per  day  from  proven  re- 
serves would  be  required  before  a  48  mch 
pipeline  could  be  built  down  the  Mackenzie. 
It  Is  clearly  m  Canada's  Interest  to  be  able 
to  rely  on  American  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  proposed  trans-Canada  pipelii.e 
and,  further,  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  United 
States  reserves  and  markets  to  support  such 
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»  line  until  Canadian  reserves  have  been  de- 
veloped. As  the  Minister  for  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  has  stated: 

"To  develop  the  great  potential  of  the 
North,  to  overcome  the  great  technical  chal- 
lenge of  exploration,  production,  and  trans- 
portation, we  are  going  to  need  help,  we  are 
going  to  need  capital."  (J.  Cretlen,  Minister 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
before  the  Society  of  Petroleum  Engineers, 
Dallas,  Texas,  March  9,  1971). 

Unofflcal  cost  estimates  for  the  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  construction  (20-25^  higher 
than  a  gas  line  which  Is  presently  estimated 
at  more  than  $5  billion)  emphasize  the 
staggering  costs  of  such  a  project  and  demon- 
strate why  It  Is  probably  beyond  Canadian 
resources.  Therefore,  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
American  capital  Investment  which  from 
every  Indication  Is  agreeable  to  Canada.  The 
Honorable  Donald  MacDonald,  present  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources  ex- 
plains It  like  this: 

"The  advantage  of  having  American  in- 
volvement in  shipping  Alaskan  product 
through  this  kind  of  system  Is  that  over  the 
long  run  we  can  get  a  transmission  system 
constructed  basically  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer  and  producer."  (Donald 
MacDonald,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and 
Resources,  A  CTV  Interview  with  Bruce  Phll- 
Ups,  March  16,  1973.) 

As  Canadian  production  Increases,  as  there 
Is  every  likelihood  It  will,  It  would  be  reason- 
able for  the  N.E.B.  to  take  steps  to  reserve 
additional  capacity  for  Canadian  oil  as  It  Is 
authorized  to  do  under  the  unequivocal 
terms  of  the  National  Energy  Board  Act. 

If  Canada  were  to  require  a  significant 
share  of  any  Trans-Canada  line  capacity, 
this  would  result  either  in  a  significant  ex- 
tension of  the  time  required  to  deliver  North 
Slope  resources  to  market  or  the  costly  devel- 
opment of  alternative  means  to  deliver  the 
displace  quantity.  For  example.  North  Slope 
reserves  of  15  billion  barrels  could  be  trans- 
ported In  20  years  If  dedicated  exclusively 
to  North  Slope  production  and  operating  at 
the  rate  of  2  million  barrels  per  day.  Inclu- 
sion of  Canadian  oil  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
barrels  per  day  (25%  of  capacity),  however, 
would  Increase  this  time  to  27  years.  Cana- 
dian throughput  of  1  million  barrels  per  day 
(50%  capacity)  would  Increase  this  time  to 
41  years  for  complete  recovery.  Smce  the 
American  capital  investment  would  be  re- 
tiimed  over  a  slgmflcantly  longer  period  of 
time — for  example,  from  7  to  21  years 
longer — a  25%  Of  50%  Canadian  throughput 
would  result  In  a  1.1  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 92.7  billion  extra  cost.  (The  calcula- 
tion of  extra  costs  Is  based  on  a  Repwt  on 
the  Relationship  of  OU  Imports  to  the  Na- 
tional Security.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control,  February  1970.) 

A  clearly  emerging  national  goal  Is  the 
Intelligent  development  of  the  Canadian 
north,  mcludmg  the  gas  and  oil  resources 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic.  To  the  extent  the 
latter  decreases  available  VS.  transporta- 
tion capacity.  It  would  conflict  with  the  UJ3. 
policy  relating  to  the  develc^ment  of  Alas- 
kan oil.  This  cannot  be  avoided  if  both  coun- 
tries are  dependent  upon  the  same  limited 
transportation  facility. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  Canada's  legitimate 
pursuit  of  Its  national  mterest  in  resource 
development  and  other  areas  may  often  con- 
flict with  equally  valid  and  Important  Ameri- 
can mterests.  Resolution  of  any  such  con- 
flicts will  require  hard  and  realistic  bar- 
gaining. To  reimqutbh  any  significant  part  of 
American  control  over  the  only  transporta- 
tior.  system  planned  for  Alaska's  North  Slope 
oil  reserves,  an  essential  element  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  energy  resources 
Is  to  place  the  United  States'  Interest  at  an 
unnecessary  disadvantage  In  this  critically 
Important  area. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  final  policy 
decision  favoring  an  oil  pipeline  has  not  yet 
been   made    by    the    Canadian    government. 
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stated  that  there 

his  government 

Interest  to  build 


Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has 

has  been  no  commitment  bj 

to  permit  the  United  States 

a  pipeline.  I  should  add  thalt  sometimes  yon 

would   think  that   Amerlcah   supporters  of 

the  Trans-Canada  route  presume  that  this 

Is  a  decision  for  the  U.  S.  1  o  make. 

It  Is  true  for  the  reason  explained  that 
Canada  would  most  deflnit  ^ly  benefit  from 
a  pipeline,  but  it  is  also  ti  ue  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that  Canada  would  demand 
tmacceptable  terms  to  take  idvantage  of  the 
situation.  Secretary  Mortoi  ,  in  his  letter, 
gave  us  a  good  idea  of  the  i  infavorable  bur- 
den these  terms  would  plac  >  on  the  United 
States.  Evidently,  It  has  be<  n  made  clear  to 
him  by  "responsible  Canadit  n  officials"  that: 
(1)  a  majority  of  the  eqult '  mterest  In  the 
line  would  have  to  be  Canad  Ian  (2)  manage- 
ment would  have  to  be  Cana  llan  (3)  a  major 
portion  (at  least  51%)  of  the  capacity  of 
the  line  would  have  to  be  re  lerved  for  trans- 
portation of  Canadian-own  id  oil,  with  the 
primary  objective  being  to  carry  Canadian 
oil  to  Canadian  markets  .nd  not  to  the 
American  heartland,  and  M)  at  all  times 
preference  would  be  given  t<  Canadian  labor 
groups  during  the  construct!  on  of  the  project 
and  to  Canadian  manufactu  es  for  supplying 
materials. 

There  Is  little  question  that  If  Canada 
should  agree  to  let  the  plp«  line  through  its 
country  it  won't  be  a  favor  to  us  and  there 
wUl  be  a  price  to  pay.  Shoi  Id  there  be  any 
doubt,  we  have  only  to  e  [amine  Mtaister 
MacDonald's  comments  reg  irdlng  the  pro- 
posed gas  line  given  at  tl  le  St.  Lawrence 
Center,  Toronto,  on  January  24,  1973. 

"In  order  to  keep  the  o  «t  of  transmis- 
sion, and  therefore  the  ultli  late  cost  of  gas, 
as  low  as  possible  for  Cant  aian  consumers, 
It  has  been  proposed  that  t  le  American  de- 
mand for  gas  should  be  « xploited  In  two 
ways :  by  providing  a  marke  for  some  of  the 
Canadian  gas.  I.e.,  gas  surph  s  to  the  foresee- 
able Canadian  needs;  and  )y  Incorporating 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  in  the  pi  lellne  transmis- 
sion system  so  that  the  Ar  lerican  gas  con- 
sumer will  wind  up  paying  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  af  the  pipeline." 

As  I  have  mentioned,  MlBister  MacDonald 
has  the  same  Ideas  with  reg  ird  to  an  oil  line 
being  constructed  down  th  rough  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley. 

In  any  event,  the  Trans-Ci  inadlan  proposal 
Is  far  from  actuality.  Mln  ster  MacDonald 
has  recently  stated  In  O  tmmona  Debate 
(February  14,  1973)  that,  "  .  .  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  Intention  of  t  jnewlng  Its  rep- 
resentation. ...  Of  course  ve  will  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  from  the  t  nlted  States  ad- 
ministration in  this  regard  but  at  present 
we  do  not  plan  to  take  any  fresh  initiative. 
In  light  of  President  Nlxoi  's  meeting  with 
Secretary  Morton  of  April  1 1,  I  believe  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Cana<  ian  governmeht 
will  not  be  hearing  from  1  he  U.S.  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  a  Tram  -Canadian  pipe- 
line. 

However,  our  government  vould  not  be  the 
party  which  filed  an  application  with  the 
Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  It  pre- 
sumably would  be  the  private  oil  companies 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  North  Slope  OU. 
To  date,  no  applications  ha  fe  been  received 
by  the  N.E.B.  and  it  is  unll  kely  any  will  b© 
filed  in  the  future  when  we  consider  the 
terms  of  ownership.  Why?  1  Umply  this:  the 
increased  costs  of  a  Canadl  in  pipeline  have 
at  this  time  made  the  ven  ;ure  prohibltlTe. 
Mr.  Thornton  Bradshaw,  pre  sldent  of  the  At- 
lantic Richfield  Company,  te  itlfied  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  June  22,  1972, 
that  "U.S.  companies  could  not  provide  Ini- 
tial financing  for  a  CanadUn  line,  because 
the  cost  would  be  too  grea|." 

In  summary,  the  Canadla|i  route  is  mired 
down  with  uncertainties,  j  delay,  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  wl  tich  leads  us  to 
question  the  viability  of  t  le  proposal.  We 
know  the  line  would  take  tl  ree  to  five  years 
longer  than  the  Alaskan  ro   te  for  construc- 


tion alone.  Should  a  gas  line  I  )e  built  at  the 
same  time,  you  could  add  a  year  more. 
Moreover,  the  native  people,  the  environ- 
mental issue,  the  financing,  the  N.E3.  re- 
quirements, the  proposed  ownership  terms, 
and  finally,  the  absence  of  an  application, 
are  all  matters  which  woull  have  to  be 
looked  into  before  constructii  in  of  a  Cana- 
dian plpeime  could  begin.  Al  things  con- 
sidered, It  would  be  difficult  t }  estimate  the 
time  of  delay. 

By  comparison,  the  Trans- Alaskan  route 
has  only  the  right-of-way  aqd  the  Circuit 
Coiirt's  ruling  on  the  environmental  impact 
statement  before  It.  Then,  to  3,  so  does  the 
Trans-Canadian  route.  There  wUl  be  other 
testimony  which  will  bear  out  the  cost  of 
each  year's  delay  and  the  in(  onvenience  to 
the  American  pei^le. 

Time,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  factor  to 
consider  when  comparing  the  two  routes. 
The  conditions  under  which  Canada  would 
be  offering  Its  right-of-way  tre  unaccepta- 
ble. It  does  not  have  to  be  done  that  way. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  United  States  if  it  were 
done  that  way. 

I.lr.  Chairman,  I  would  lik !  to  raise  two 
additional  points  with  respec ;  to  the  State 
of  Alaska.  As  you  know,  a  HI  tie  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Congress  approv  ^d  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  equitably  ad- 
judicating the  aboriginal  clali  is  to  Alaska  pf 
more  than  60,000  Indians,  Al<  uts  and  Eski- 
mos. In  that  settlement,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized payment  of  (962.5  million.  More 
than  half  that  money,  $500  million,  must 
come  from  a  two  percent  ove;  Tiding  ro3ralty 
on  Alaska  mtaeral  productien.  With  con- 
struction of  an  Alaska  pipeline,  Alaska's  na- 
tive peoples  would  realize  (5,576,000  from 
North  Slope  oU  production  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  (21,625,000  the  follow  ng  year,  and 
$27,273,000  m  fiscal  year  1978.  Building  a  line 
through  Canada  will  inevitally  bring  post- 
ponement. If  an  Alaska  rout  ng  Is  not  au- 
thorized, the  state's  contriljutlon  to  the 
claims  settlement  will  have 
A  three-year  delay  would  post{ione  the  state's 
payments  of  (54,473,000  to  i.laska'8  native 
peoples.  With  each  year's  adlltional  delay, 
Congress  will  dash  the  hopes  uf  Alaska's  na- 
tive peoples  who  have  agreed 
claims.  Without  an  Alaska  pipeline,  the  1971 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  Is  only 
another  piece  of  white  man's 

Alaska  pipeline  constructidn  will  create 
26,000  Americans  jobs  if — an  1  only  if — the 
line  is  routed  through  Alaska 
Jobs  win  be  created  In  AlaskEi  but  workers 
throughout  the  West  and  u  lionized  pipe- 
line specialists  from  the  hiring  halls  of  Okla- 
homa will  also  earn  the  salaries.  Canadian 
construction  would  send  An  lerlcan  money 
into  a  foreign  nation  to  pi  ,y  for  foreign 
workers. 

Alaska  pipeline  constructloh  will  provide 
73,000  man-years  of  U.S.  tai  ker  construc- 
tion. The  President  has  said  j  imerlca's  posi- 
tion as  a  maritime  nation  mu  it  be  strength- 
ened. Without  an  Alaska  rsute,  without 
modern  American  tankers  bu  It  In  re-vltal- 
ized  American  shipyards,  anti  ]uated  foreign 
vessels  whose  registry  puts  th  sm  beyond  the 
reach  of  American  codes  of  sal  ety  and  stand- 
ards will  continue  to  Impor^  oil  into  this 
nation. 
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SENSIBLE  AUTO 
STANDARDS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WfMAN 

OF    NEW   RAMPS  Hn  E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.   WYMAN.   Mr.   Speiiker,  In  two 
Congresses  I  have  introduced  legislation 


EM  SSIONS 
URGENT 


April  12,  1973 


to  reduce  the  auto  emissions  standards 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  to 
sensible  levels.  They  are  higher  than 
public  health  or  ecological  need  requires 
at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  their  full 
implementation  at  this  unnecessarily 
high  level  will  be  an  enormous  waste  of 
energy  and  money.  It  will  also  imrea- 
sonably  burden  the  motoring  public  and 
the  automobile  industry  with  expensive 
gadgetry  the  net  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  cause  the  1975-76  automobiles  to  nm 
inefficiently  and  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars more  per  car. 

Even  in  California  with  the  air  inver- 
sion problem  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Califor- 
nia Assembly  has  not  required  anything 
like  the  96  percent  pollution  free  stand- 
ard now  in  the  Federal  law.  In  many 
parts  of  our  coimtry  there  is,  in  truth,  no 
auto  emission  pollution  problem  that  has 
any  meaningful  relation  to  public  health. 
To  require  the  cars  in  such  locations  to 
adhere  to  a  standard  that  will  see  cars 
get  as  little  as  8  miles  to  the  gallon  and 
cost  as  much  a&  $500  more  for  emissions 
controls,  is  wrong. 

Oil  is  in  short  supply  in  this  country. 
There  rages  currently  a  great  debate 
about  how  to  improve  our  energy  sup- 
ply, to  lessen  the  escalation  of  domestic 
energy  demand,  to  do  something  to  coim- 
ter  the  specter  looming  before  us  of  per- 
manent imbalance  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  we  must  pay  billions  of  dollars 
more  each  year  for  foreign  oil.  Yet  if  the 
presently  required  emissions  standards 
are  persisted  in,  cars  in  1976  in  the  United 
States  will  for  that  reason  alone  consume 
as  much  as  3  million  barrels  of  oil  more 
each  and  every  day.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  we  hope  to  get  from  Alaska's 
entire  North  Slope  when  the  pipeline  is 
completed.  It  is  a  terrible  waste  of 
energy.  It  is  up  to  Congress,  the  people's 
representatives,  to  take  action  now  to 
prevent  this  prospect  from  occurring. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  a  read- 
ing of  the  lead  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  pointing  out  that  no  less 
than  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  both  acknowledge  that  the 
Federal  standards  presently  in  the  law 
go  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health.  Sensible  auto  emissions 
standards  are  urgently  needed  now. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  and 

the  amendment  follow: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  12,  1973) 

Auto  Makers  Akk  Given  Delat  in  Exhaitst 

RiTLES,  BUT  Major  Battles  Loom 

(By  Seth  Lipsky) 

Detroit. — The  federal  government  has 
given  the  auto  Industry  more  time  to  clean 
up  its  engines,  but  the  Great  Clean  Air  Battle 
Is  far  from  over.  Paradoxically,  the  moves 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  yes- 
terday set  the  stage  for  a  battle  in  Congress 
to  scale  down  the  cleanup  problem  that  the 
auto  makers  face. 

Even  before  yesterday's  decision  by  EPA 
Administrator  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  de- 
lay 1975  standards  for  one  year  while  setting 
tough  interim  standards  the  auto  makers 
had  decided  to  take  their  case  back  to 
Congress  to  win  more  basic  concessions 
than  the  EPA  is  allowed  to  give. 

Top  auto-company  executives  have  already 
started  to  make  the  rounds  quietly  in  Wash- 
ington to  line  up  support  from  the  White 
House  and   Influential  lawmakers.   The   oil 
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industry,  whose  stake  In  the  battle  Is  as  big 
as  Detroit's,  has  been  corralled  to  join  the 
massive  public-relations  and  lobbying  battle. 
Sharehcdders,  auto  dealers,  parts  suppliers 
and  Just  about  anyone  who  might  be  able  to 
pressure  Congress  are  being  recruited.  Even 
the  auto  makers'  arch  rival,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  is  being  solicited  to  Join  the 
campaign  and  to  go  far  beyond  the  tentative 
support  the  UAW  already  has  given. 
A  touch  nCHT 

But  getting  the  law  changed,  In  the  view 
of  strategists  on  all  sides,  may  be  far  tougher 
than  the  Just-finished  battle  for  more  time 
from  the  EPA.  The  reason:  The  changes  the 
auto  makers  want  are  so  far-reaching. 

Detroit's  top  demand  is  for  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  1976  standards  that  req\ilre  nitrogen 
oxides  to  be  almost  completely  removed  from 
auto  exhaust.  The  auto  makers  would  also 
like  some  modifications  In  the  1975  standards 
that  require  near-elimination  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  carbon  monoxide  from  auto  emis- 
sions. Although  Detroit  has  made  Important 
progress  to  meet  these  standards  and  now 
has  an  extra  year  to  comply  with  the  law, 
auto  makers  aren't  happy  about  the  pros- 
pects of  going  far  beyond  what  they  believe 
is  needed  to  provide  a  healthy  atmosphere — 
at  what  they  consider  onerous  costs  for  them 
in  capital  outlays  and  for  the  public  In 
higher  car  prices  and  poorer  gasoline  mfleage 
and  performance. 

Beyond  these  basic  changes,  the  auto  mak- 
ers also  want  more  fiexlbllity  in  their  techni- 
cal approaches  to  cleaner  air  and  permission 
to  phase  in  pollution-control  devices  on  only 
one  part  of  their  total  model  lineup  at  a 
time.  In  addition,  the  manufacturers  seek 
less  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
government-required  cleanup  devices  after 
the  cars  are  sold.  And  Detroit  wants  the  EPA, 
not  Congress,  to  set  specific  pollution  limits. 

Xn^EASONABLE   DEMANDS? 

These  demands  seem  unreasonable  to  the 
congressional  authors  of  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  that  specifically  told  the 
auto  makers  what  to  do.  Sen.  Edmund  Mus- 
kle,  author  of  the  1970  amendments,  now 
threatens  to  call  for  tougher  legislation,  not 
compromises,  that  would  specify  the  design 
of  engines,  not  Just  performance  levels.  And 
California  Sen.  John  Tunney,  apparently 
despairing  that  Detroit  can  or  wlU  clean  up 
conventional  engines  sufficiently,  is  pushing 
a  bill  that  would  use  federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  of  a  less  polluting 
power  source  within  three  years. 

The  environmentalists'  pressure  on  legis- 
lators is  Increasing.  "Well  be  prepared  to 
wage  as  vigorous  a  campaign  as  has  ever 
been  waged  by  environmentalists  on  any 
issue,"  says  Michael  McCloskey,  executive 
director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  a  big  environ- 
mentalist group.  The  club  is  already  cam- 
paigning against  the  auto  and  oU  companies. 

Instead  of  a  total  victory  for  either  side, 
some  observers  believe  that  the  more  likely 
outcome  is  a  compromise,  reached  after  what 
one  emissions  expert  in  Oetroit  calls  "a  pro- 
tracted public  negotiation" — one  that  could 
take  several  years  and  would  undoubtedly 
involve  some  face-saving  for  all  sides. 

CONFIDENT   OP    CONCESSIONS 

But  the  auto  makers  are  confident  of  get- 
tmg  concessions.  For  one  thing,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  report  on  auto 
pollution,  "strongly  urges  an  early  and  thor- 
ough reexamination"  by  Congress,  the  EPA 
and  the  academy  Itself  of  "all  aspects  of 
motor-vehicle  pollution  standards"  set  in  the 
1970  act. 

Also,  a  federal  appeals  court,  in  forcing  the 
EPA  to  reconsider  its  original  rejection  of 
Detroit's  bid  for  a  one-year  delay  m  the  1975 
standards,  stressed  that  environmental  and 
health  gains  must  be  weighted  against  eco- 
nomic costs  in  arriving  at  controls. 

Furthermore,  the  auto  makers  picked  up 
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a  valuable  ally  yesterday  in  their  attempt 
to  change  the  1976  standards.  EPA  Admin- 
istrator Ruckelshaus  urged  Congress  to  look 
into  possible  relaxation  of  those  standards 
because,  in  the  EPA's  view,  the  health  risk 
associated  with  nitrogen  oxides  "no  longer 
supports"  the  sharp  reductions  of  this  pol- 
lutant dictated  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Ironically.  Detroit's  legislative  battle  may 
be  helped  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  decision  to  set 
stiff  interim  standards.  These  require  that 
1975  models  go  halfway  toward  meeting  the 
final  goals  for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide.  This  requirement  applies  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  California,  where 
auto  makers  must  go  two-thirds  of  the  "/ay. 
Observers  think  that  Detroit  may  be  helped 
because  instead  of  giving  the  auto  makers  a 
clear-cut  victory  of  a  year's  delay,  the  EPA 
gave  the  manufacturers  a  mixed  bag  that  in- 
cluded requirements  about  which  they  could 
argue. 

General  Motors  reacted  quickly  to  the 
interim  standards,  denouncing  them  as 
"most  difficult  to  attain"  and  hinting  at  a 
formal  protest.  Ford  went  further,  casting 
doubt  on  be  helped  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  de- 
cision to  set  whether  It  could  meet  all  the 
interim  rules.  There  was  speculation  in  De- 
troit that  one  or  more  of  the  auto  makers 
might  go  to  court  to  appeal  the  EPA  ruling. 
Protests  or  a  court  battle  would  only  under- 
score Detroit's  arguments  to  lawmakers  that 
the  basic  rules  need  to  be  changed. 

But  the  auto  makers  aren't  leaving  any- 
thmg  to  chance.  Their  massive  campaign  to 
get  the  law  changed  moved  into  high  gear 
right  after  the  outcome  of  the  1972  presiden- 
tial election  became  reasonably  certain.  OM 
sent  its  president.  Edward  N.  Cole,  to  tell  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  that  Detroit 
would  require  very  costly  refining  changes 
in  gasoime  if  it  hoped  to  use  its  most  promis- 
ing emissions  cleanup  device,  the  catalytic 
converter;  this  device  Is  "poisoned"  by  lead 
in  gas.  The  big  oU  companies  quickly  jumped 
behmd  a  later  proposal  by  Chrysler  that 
standards  be  relaxed  to  the  pomt  at  wblcU 
the  job  could  be  done  without  catalysts. 

The  oil  Industry  later  responded  to  the 
threat  of  having  to  supply  unleaded  gasoline 
by  beginning  a  major  advertsing  campaign 
argutag  for  relaxed  clean-air  standards.  Mobil 
OU  warned  of  a  "(66  bUllon  mistake."  Detroit 
now  is  counting  on  the  petroleum  lobby  for 
help  in  the  fight  to  get  the  law  changed. 

Shortly  after  the  election,  Detroit's  weak 
Industry  group,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association,  began  asking  the  power- 
ful National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
to  take  some  of  the  burden  in  lobbymg  on 
Capitol  Hill.  "You  wouldn't  believe  the  pres- 
sure we're  under,"  one  staff  member  of  the 
dealers'  group  says. 

Privately,  the  cop  auto  brass  began  making 
trips  to  Washington  to  plead  their  case. 
Chrysler's  chairman.  Lynn  Townsend,  went 
straight  to  the  White  House  to  seek  help 
from  a  top  Nixon  assistant,  John  D.  Ehrllch- 
man.  Later,  Mr.  Ehrllchman,  the  President's 
domestic-affairs  assistant,  told  a  Detroit  news 
conference  that  some  aspects  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  don't  make  "common  sense"  to  the  White 
House.  Detroit  brass  was  gleeful,  whether  or 
not  the  Townsend  visit  had  prompted  the 
statement. 

The  auto  industry  also  began  making  pub- 
lic moves,  tacludlng  stepped-up  speechmak- 
mg.  For  example,  Ford  began  sendmg  execu- 
tives mto  middle-size  cities  around  the  coun- 
try m  a  carefully  planned  campaign  calling 
for  changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  prospects  are  that  such  tactics  by  the 
Industry  will  increase  now  that  the  EPA  has 
made  its  decision.  The  call  for  changes  in  the 
law  will  come  In  a  "rising  crescendo,"  accord- 
ing to  an  executive  at  GM,  which  will  prob- 
ably take  the  lowest  profile  among  the  Big 
Three.  And  so  far  the  tactics  have  brought, 
some  results  that  are  encouraging,  even  a 
little  surprising  to  Detroit. 
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The  UAW,  which  some  sources  says  t<^ 
auto  executives  have  asked  directly  for  help, 
-wrote  Kir.  Ruckelshaus  and  asked  the  EPA  to 
rccomtaeDd  to  Congress  what  the  difficult  nl- 
irogen -oxide  standard  should  be  changed  to. 
in  Ught  of  the  contention  that  measiire- 
:aents  that  led  to  the  current  standard  seem 
'  .'aulty." 

Sen.  PhUlp  Hart,  the  Ulchlgan  Democrat 
who  has  been  so  hostile  to  the  big  auto  com- 
panies on  pollution  and  other  questions,  pub- 
licly called  for  a  reexamination  of  the  clean- 
air  standards;  he  also  sided  with  the  auto 
makers  in  their  bid  to  win  a  year's  delay 
Irom  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  One  auto-company 
staffer  called  it  "a  fantastic,  unbelievable 
switch."  Opponents  said  Sen.  Hart  "caved  In." 

But  indications  are  emerging  that  Detroit 
will  run  into  much  more  resistance  when  it 
starts  to  deal  with  the  other  key  Congressmen 
It  will  have  to  woo  to  win  changes  in  the  law. 
The  main  figure  is  Sen.  Muskie.  Both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  the  Maine  Senator  and 
his  aides  have  been  posing  tough  basic  ques- 
tions that  auto  makers  don't  want  to  an- 
swer— and  apparently  haven't  yet  answerad 
to  anyone's  satisfaction.  The  questions:  What 
la  the  Industry  "willing  to  ccymmit  itself  to 
do"?  When  wUl  It  commit  Itself  to  do  It?  And 
what  guarantees  Is  it  willing  to  give  the 
public? 

When  Leon  BllllngB,  a  Muskie  aide,  asked 
those  questions  in  an  address  to  a  meeting  of 
about  50  top  Ford  executives  in  Washington 
last  week,  Heiiry  Ford  II,  the  firm's  chairman, 
reportedly  winced.  Senate  staffers  say  they 
will  be  asking  those  same  questions  at  hear- 
ings Ukely  to  be  held  to  take  another  look  at 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

All  the  Big  Three  auto  makers  have  prof- 
fered suggested  standards.  But  they  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  interim  limits  acceptable  to 
Detroit  and  are  far  less  strict  than  the  levels 
called  for  by  the  law  for  the  middle  and  late 
1970s.  Their  attraction  to  Detroit  is  that  they 
don't  require  catalysts,  except  in  California, 
and  Chrysler's  proposals  don't  even  go  that 
far. 

The  proposals  arent  apt  to  satisfy  either 
the  environmentalists  or  the  key  Congress- 
men. And  congressional  environmental  hawks 
seem  to  be  losing  patience  with  Detroit.  Sen. 
Muskle's  staffers  argue  that  "we  are  at  the 
level  with  the  air-poUutlon  issue  where  we're 
outside  the  technical  bickering."  The  debate 
will  be  over  policy. 

Some  sources  have  suggested  the  only  way 
to  get  Detroit  to  develop  a  clean  engine  Is  to 
legislate  an  economic  penalty  on  cars  that 
don't  meet  strict  standards — what  some  call 
a  "pay-to-pollute"  tax.  For  example,  a  Har- 
vard University  research  group.  In  a  recent 
paper,  recommended  that  a  fine  be  levied  on 
manufacturers  of  cars  that  don't  meet  certain 
Interim  standards.  It  also  urged  that  the 
money  collected  be  contributed  to  a  fund  to 
speed  development  of  low-polluting  automo- 
tive technology. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  the  maximum 
pressure  on  Detroit  In  the  clean-air  battle 
oppose  the  auto  Industry's  desire  to  have  the 
law  changed  so  that  an  administrative  body 
would  set  the  specific  pollution  limits,  rather 
than  Congress.  "Congress  would  be  out  of 
their  damned  minds  if  they  change  the 
structure  of  the  law,"  one  expert  in  the  field 
says.  An  administrative  body  would  be  more 
readUy  susceptible  to  White  House  pressure, 
he  says  worriedly. 

The  health  effects  of  auto  pollution  re- 
main a  question  of  considerable  controversy. 
The  auto  companies  contend  that  the  ciurent 
standards  are  stricter  than  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  that  the  air  Is  getting  cleaner 
as  newer  cars  replace  old  smokers  on  the 
roads.  But  no  one  seems  to  agree  on  what 
the  health  standards  should  be.  And  the 
absence  of  auch  agreement  will  continue  to 
fuel  the  clean-air  controversy. 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  A] :  Act  to  modify 
the  emission  standards  re*  [uired  for  light 
duty  motor  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  or  after  itodel  year  1975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblt  d.  That  section 
202(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "reduction  of  at  least  90 
per  centum  from  emissions  ( >f  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons  allov  able  under  the 
standards  under  this  sectloi  i  applicable  to 
light  duty  vehicles  and  en|  ines  manufac- 
tured In  model  year  1970."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "reduction  of  it  least  90  per 
centum  from  the  estimate  af  the  average 
emissions  of  caitjon  monoxipe  and  hydro- 
carbons which  would  have  bein  emitted  from 
light  duty  motor  vehicles  anil  engines  man- 
vifactured  during  model  year  1970  had  such 
vehicles  and  engines  not  beeq  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  emission  standard  for  car- 
bon monoxide  or  hydrocarbons.  Such  esti- 
mate of  the  average  of  eml»ions  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Admlnistr  itor  under  reg- 
ulations.". 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  col  eagues 
serving  the  week  of  Aprl] 
tional  Library  Week, 
of  our  most  important 
sources.  They  are  in  effect 
of  our  entire  educational 

I  find  it  somewhat 
ever,  to  read  President 
ment  launching  this  annu|il 
wherein  he  states — 


I  ask  all  Americans  during 
servance  to  share  generously 
of  our  libraries  and  to  make 
slble  use  of  the  rich  treasure  i 


I  find  this  perplexing  b4  cause  I  recall 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  "v  atch  what  we 
do — not  what  we  say"  a  Iministration, 
and  because  it  is  quite  i  pparent  that 
while  the  President  is  saying  all  these 
nice  things  about  libraries ,  he  is  simul- 
taneously slamming  their  c  oors  shut — by 
withdrawing  millions  of  ui  gently  needed 
Federal  dollars  from  them 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  i  lays  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — our  first  Rep  iblican  Presi- 
dent— books  have  symbol  zed  the  self- 
made  man  in  this  coimtry.  jbraries  have 
traditionally  been  one  of  t  le  most  valu- 
able and  useful  tools  of  self-improve- 
ment. So  it  is  even  more  perplexing  that 
the  President  has  decided  t|)  destroy  Fed- 
eral library  programs  at  tiie  very  same 
time  that  he  is  urging  all  Americans  to 
do  more  for  themselves. 

Since  the  Library  Senbces  Act  was 
enacted.  Federal  funds  h=ive  made  li- 
brary services  available  to  more  than  17 
million  people  for  the  1  rst  time.  In 
1956,  when  this  program  w  is  established 
only  six  States  provided  grants-in-aid 
to  localities  for  the  suppoi  t  of  public  11 
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provide  such  funds,  and  nearly  every 
American  citizen  is  in  a  ll^ary  service 
area. 

Since  1965.  when  we  pasied  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Edpcation  Act, 
the  Federal  Government  ha«  been  help- 
ing over  60.000  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  purchase 
books,  films,  and  other  educational  mate- 
lials.  I 

Now  President  Nixon  propjoses  to  wipe 
out  title  n  of  the  Elementafy  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  provided 
$90  million  in  school  libraty  resources 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  He]  proposes  to 
discontinue  funding  title  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  which  lasi  year  pro- 
vided $15.7  million  for  college  library 
resources,  training  and  reiearch;  and 
he  wants  to  eliminate  three  titles  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Constmction  Act, 
which  last  year  provided  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion to  public  library  services  and  con- 
struction and  Interlibrai-y  Cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  i  advertising 
relations  office  grind  out  punlicity  state- 
ments for  public  consumption  which 
praise  our  libraries,  his  boys  In  the  back- 


room of  the  Office  of  Mans 

Budget  are  working  overtimii 

erally  supported  library  piograms — by 
reducing  Federal  aid  from  il65  million 
to  zero. 

To  this  administration  I  c  in  only  say, 
"what  you  do  speak  so  loudljf 
not  hear  what  you  say." 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speakdr,  since  the 
merger  of  the  Newark  Staj -Eagle  and 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger  into  the 
Star-Ledger  almost  four  decades  ago,  I 
have  been  a  constant  ai^d  satisfied 
reader. 


aid 


-Ledg  ;r 


Through  the  years,  this 
newspaper  has  served  me 
growing    commimity    with 
news    coverage,    informativje 
provocative    editorials,     ani  I 
sports  stories. 

My  day  is  never  complete 
gone  through  the  Star 
page  by  page.  And  this  ritual 
add,   becomes   increasingly 
consuming  as  the  newspaper 
to  expand. 

Physical  bigness  and  large 
figures,  needless  to  say, 
mesisures  of  a  newspaper's 
Eicid  test  is  the  quality  of  its 

On  this  score,  the  Star 
It  has  just  won  the  best 
paper  and  best  Sunday 
for  1972  in  the  competition 
by  the  New  Jersey  Press 

"Hie  newspaper  won  four 
awards,  including  best 
ing,  best  feature  writing, 
page  layout  and  content, 
trait  and  personality  photo 
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It  also  placed  second  for  spot  news 
coverage  and  sports  pages  layout  and 
content.  Third  pdace  awards  were  cap- 
tured for  enterprise  writing,  special  col- 
lunn  and  women's  pages  layout  and  con- 
tent. 

Altogether,  the  Star-Ledger  garnered 
more  editorial  and  journalism  awards 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  State. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  New  Jer- 
sey's biggest  newspaper  In  size  and  cir- 
culation and  influence  is  also  the  State's 
most  honored  newspaper — recognized  by 
professionals  for  excellence  In  reporting, 
writing,  page  layout,  and  content. 
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HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP   mCHJCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  has  ever  seen  the  widely  publi- 
cized photos  of  animals  caught  in  leg- 
hold  and  steel-jaw  traps  must  admit  that 
these  traps  are  needlessly  cruel  and 
inhumane. 

They  capture  an  animal  by  its  paw, 
crushing  or  breaking  the  leg.  It  usually 
suffers  extreme  pain  for  days  before  it 
eventually  succumbs  to  infection,  starva- 
tion, or  the  elements.  With  little  expense 
or  Inconvenience  we  could  at  least  re- 
quire that  this  trapping  be  done  as  hu- 
manely and  painlessly  as  modem  tech- 
nology will  permit. 

Recently,  I  reintroduced  legislation 
which  I  first  Introduced  in  1957  with  Sen- 
ators HuMPHRET,  Neuberger,  and  Ke- 
fauver  which  would  do  exactly  that  by 
banning  leg- hold  and  steel- jaw  traps. 
Sixteen  years  ago  our  legislation  was  lost 
among  thousands  of  other  bills.  For  all 
the  attention  it  received,  it  might  as  well 
have  not  been  introduced  at  all. 

Fortunately,  times  have  changed.  Of 
late  my  measure  to  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary cruelty  and  suffering  inflicted  by 
steel-jaw  traps  has  been  the  focus  of 
growing  support  by  environmental  and 
animal  welfare  organizations.  These 
groups  have  at  great  expense  and  effort 
brought  this  bill  to  the  public's  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  true  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  tender  trap.  Never- 
theless, there  are  economical  and  effec- 
tive alternatives  now  on  the  market 
which  would  immeasurably  reduce  the 
pain  we  inflict  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  animals.  Cage  devices  and  traps 
which  instantly  kill  their  victims  have 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time.  The 
latter  variety  is  especially  well  suited  to 
the  task  since  it  is  available  at  the  same 
price  as  the  traps  we  seek  to  outlaw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  op- 
position to  the  contrary,  my  measure 
would  not  ban  all  trapping;  it  would 
merely  proscribe  the  use  of  an  inhumane 
variety  of  traps.  To  the  extent  that  trap- 
ping is  still  a  source  of  recreation  or  com- 
mercial enterprise,  it  will  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

I  mention  this  only  because  many  have 
been  misled  to  believe  that  we  seek  a  pro- 
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hibition  against  all  trapping.  Many 
sporting  groups  and  sportsmen  have  been 
especially  vocal  in  this  regard.  On  re- 
flection, it  is  apparent  that  this  proposal 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  sportsmanship. 

Most  sportsmen  have  a  very  deep  and 
profoimd  respect  for  the  animals  they 
himt.  They  abide  by  a  very  rigid  and  self- 
enforced  code  of  ethics.  For  example, 
they  will  continue  to  stalk  a  woimded 
animal  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  or 
time  which  this  might  involve.  They  do 
so,  not  so  much  to  capture  their  prize, 
but  out  of  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
animal's  misery.  It  is  this  same  principle 
which  underlies  my  opposition  to  leg- 
hold  and  steel-jaw  traps. 

In  a  day  when  trapped  animals  are  no 
longer  a  viable  source  of  food  or  clothing, 
we  who  oppose  these  cruel  devices  are 
really  asking  very  little.  Animal  furs 
have  long  ago  been  replaced  by  synthetic 
fibers  which  are  lighter,  wanner,  and 
cheaper.  Thus,  the  pelts  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  production  of  luxury 
coats.  If  the  people  who  wear  these  coats 
were  aware  of  the  suffering  that  was  part 
and  parcel  of  their  manufacture,  I  doubt 
many  would  continue  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  nations,  specifically 
England,  Wales,  Austria,  and  Norway 
have  converted  to  humane  traps.  Eng- 
land banned  steel-jaw  traps  In  1951  after 
a  government  study  concluded  that  they 
were  "diabolical  devices  that  cause  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  suffering." 

It  Is  probably  true  that  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  is  nothing  compared  to 
man's  inhumanity  to  animals.  As  Sena- 
tor Neuberger  said  in  1957: 

A  people's  attitude  toward  the  animals  and 
other  living  things  with  which  it  shares  a 
common  world.  Is  one  significant  measure  of 
the  people's  civilization. 

By  that  standard  alone,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  I  only  hope  that  one  of 
our  first  steps  will  be  the  passage  of  my 
legislation  to  ban  leg-hold  and  steel-jaw 
traps. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  my  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

HJl.  5917 
A  bill  to  discoiu-age  the  use  of  leg-hold  or 
steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  In  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION   OP   POLICT 

Sectiom  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
courage the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

PROHIBmON 

Sec.  2.  No  fur  or  leather,  whether  raw  or  in 
finished  form,  shall  be  shipped  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  conunerce  if  such  fur  or 
leather  comes  from  animals  trapped  In  any 
State  of  the  Union  or  any  foreign  country 
which  has  not  banned  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  use  of  leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps. 

CUBRENT  LIST 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  keep  ctirrent  a  list  of 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries 
which  have  not  banned  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps. 
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PCNALTIXS 

Sec.  4.  Anyone  shipping  or  receiving  tur 
or  leather  In  contravention  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  t2,000;  for  the  second  or 
subsequent  offenses,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  and  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  Jail  term  of  one  to  three  years. 

EFTECnVENESS 

Sbc.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  four  years  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  LET  US 
NOT  STOP  NOW 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  laudable  actions  of  late  to  effect 
congressional  reform,  we  may  still  be 
missing  a  bet  or  two. 

A  column  containing  some  pertinent 
suggestions  was  carried  last  week  in  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Writer  Ben 
Shore,  who  is  based  here  in  Washington, 
finds  a  few  things  still  amiss  about  the 
way  we  run  this  "show" — and  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  at  least  some  of  the 
points  he  makes. 

Why,  for  example,  is  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  note  taking  in  some — but  not 
all — of  the  visitors'  galleries?  What  Is 
logic  In  telling  any  visitor — regardless  of 
where  he  is  sitting — that  he  cannot  take 
pen  or  pencil  In  hand?  And  by  whose  au- 
thority are  these  archaic  seeming  rules 
kept  in  force?  These  strictures  conceiv- 
ably could  have  been  justified  aa  the  du- 
bious grounds  of  denying  onlookers  the 
opportunity  to  record  where  their  con- 
gressman stood  back  in  those  days  when 
teller  votes  were  never  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Now  that  teller  counts  are  out  In  the 
open,  there  is  surely  no  solid  justification 
for  retaining  this  ban. 

And  parking.  Our  constituents  pay  the 
taxes — why  could  not  a  few  more  parking 
spaces  be  reserved  for  them  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  House  controls  something  like 
7,000  such  spaces;  we  should  set  aside  a 
generous  bloc  of  them  for  our  visitors.  It 
may  well  be  there  are  some  among  us  and 
our  staffs  who  would  be  better  off  walk- 
ing anyway. 

Mr.  Shore  has  some  otlier  interesting 
observations,  and  I  commend  his  column, 
which  follows,  to  all  our  colleagues: 
Look — Bur    Don't  Take   Notes — The   Talk 
Circus:   It's  Biccsst  Show  in  Town! 
(By  Benjamin  Shore) 
Washington. — The  upcoming  Easter  school 
recess   marks   the   traditional   start  of   the 
tourist  flood  in  the  nation's  capital. 

WhUe  the  sheer  volume  of  tourists  Is  larger 
each  year,  long-time  observers  have  noted 
an  even  more  distinct  trend:  Increasing 
numbers  of  visitors  are  Interested  in  seeing 
how  their  congressional  representatives  really 
function. 

But  for  those  tourists  planning  a  visit  to 
Capites  Hill,  a  slight  warning  is  in  order — 
serious  visiting  Is  not  encouraged  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  first  Inkling  of  this  comes  when  citi- 
zens discover  that  the  Congress  has  not  pro- 
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vided  public  parking.  With  more  tourists 
staying  In  the  suburbs,  and  with  the  Wash- 
ington area  lacking  effective  mass  transit, 
more  and  more  visitors  must  rely  on  their 
cars  for  getting  In  and  out  of  Washington. 

Tet  there  are  virtually  no  public  parking 
facilities  within  walking  distance  of  the  Cap- 
itol, Congressional  ofiBce  buildings.  Supreme 
Court  and  Library  of  Congress,  which  are 
clustered  on  the  Hill. 

But  assuming  the  citizen  finds  a  way  to 
get  to  the  Hill — and  tens  of  thousands  do 
each  year — he  quickly  discovers  that  any 
serious  observation  of  House  and  Senate  floor 
and  committee  activities  will  not  be  easy. 

He  may  know  that  the  real  legislative  proc- 
ess occurs  not  on  the  floor  of  the  two  ornate 
chambers  but  In  the  committee  rooms.  Yet 
nowhere  will  a  citizen  find  a  public  posting 
of  that  day's  committee  sessions.  Reporters 
and  lobbyists  who  work  here  know  that  a 
list  appears  in  tiny  print  somewhere  In  each 
morning's  newspaper,  but  most  visiting  citi- 
zens don't  know  that. 

If  a  tburlst  heads  for  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate chambers  to  observe  debate,  doorkeepers 
tell  him  that  he  cannot  enter  without  a  pass 
from  his  representative  or  senator. 

The  pass,  which  is  free.  Is  nothing  but  a 
glmlck  to  force  the  tourist  to  report  In  at 
his  congressman's  office,  get  the  warm  smiles 
and  friendly  greetings  that  can  pay  off  at  re- 
election time,  and  sign  the  guest  register 
that  is  used  to  expand  the  congressman's 
mailing  list. 

Now  the  citizen  returns  to  the  gallery  to 
watch  the  House  or  Senate  debate  and  vote 
on  legislation.  But  if  he  takes  out  a  pad  and 
pencil  to  make  some  notes  on  who  is  saying 
what  or  how  they  are  voting,  an  eagle-eyed 
attendant  will  rush  over  and  admonish  him 
for  violating  congressional  rules  against  note- 
taking  In  the  public  galleries. 

The  citizen  need  not  waste  his  breath 
pointing  out  that  people  in  the  press  gal- 
leries, the  staff  gallery  and  the  congress- 
men's own  VIP  guest  gallery  are  permitted 
to  take  notes,  or  that,  In  the  Senate,  people 
In  the  Vice  President's  VIP  guest  gallery  may 
write.  Seems  the  Congress  just  doesn't  feel 
comfortable  letting  the  masses  take  notes. 

These  may  seem  like  small  obstacles,  but 
there  are  many  citizens  who  come  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  with  a  serious  desire  to  study  the 
functioning  of  their  elected  representatives. 
They  are  quick  to  sense  the  dellberateness  of 
these  petty  regulations.  Which  tend  to  per- 
t>etuate  the  public  impression  that  legisla- 
tors don't  like  being  watched  too  closely  by 
Just  anyone. 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION?  BY 
ALL    MEANS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  yes- 
terday's Evening  Star  and  Daily  News, 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  succinctly 
told  us  why  Congress  should  create  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  com- 
mend his  article  to  our  colleagues: 
CoNTiNUK  Legal  Sebvices?  Bt  All 
Means 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
There  are  times,  sad  to  say,  when  American 
conservatives    appear    to    constitute     "th« 
stupid  party,"  as  John  Stuart  Mill  once  la- 
beled tbelr  British  counterparts  a  century 
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ago.  By  their  failure  to  give  active  support  to 
a  continuing  program  of  legal  tervlces  for  the 
poor,  my  brother  conservatives  are  abandwi- 
Ing  their  principles  and  exhibiting  a  dull-wlt- 
tedness  that  makes  a  man  despair. 

Of  course  a  legal  services  orogram  should 
be  extended!  Let  the  Congren,  if  It  pleases, 
scrap  everything  else  that  has  been  funded 
through  the  Office  of  Econon^c  Opportunity. 
Let  the  administration,  if  it  dan  dismantle  a 
hundred  boondoggling,  papet-shuffllng  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid.  But  :  n  one  form  or 
another,  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
must  be  maintained. 

Chiseled  In  stone  above  tl  le  g^at  white 
colunans  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  four 
famous  words:  Equal  justice  under  law.  No 
concept  in  our  public  life  is  nobler  and  no 
concept  has  been  more  pooi  ly  served.  The 
grim  truth  Is  that  for  all  prai  :tical  purposes, 
we  still  have  two  systems  of  la  f/  In  this  coun- 
try, one  for  the  rich,  anothe  ■  for  the  poor. 
Every  newspaperman  who  ev  sr  has  covered 
the  small  claims  and  crlmlni  1  courts  of  his 
city  knows  this  Is  so. 

Oranted,  much  has  been  i  lone  In  recent 
years.  Indigent  defendants,  <  ven  in  serious 
misdemeanor  cases,  now  ha  /e  a  right  to 
counsel.  Ball  reform  has  rec  ledied  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  evils  of  th ;  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Since  1965,  the  fe  lerally  assisted 
legal  services  program  has  gieatly  benefited 
the  poor  in  areas  of  civil  Utig  ition.  Now  this 
civil  program — a  program  seeking  to  pro- 
mote equal  justice  under  lawj— is  threatened 
with  abandonment.  Conservatives,  dedicated 
In  principle  to  this  element!  ry  proposition, 
ought  to  be  In  the  forefron ;  of  a  fight  to 
push  the  cause  along. 

But  where  are  they?  They  are  grumbling 
that  in  recent  years  the  pr  >gram  of  legal 
services  has  been  abused.  EH  ubtless  this  is 
true.  It  would  be  incredible  lot  to  discover 
abuses  in  a  program  involving  2,500  lawyers 
In  900  neighborhood  law  offices. 

But  these  occasional  abusei ,  while  serious, 
have  been  few.  Viewed  on  ths  whole  record, 
the  legal  services  program  has  helped  to 
foster  a  sense  of  confidence  )  tot  only  In  the 
courts,  but  also  in  what  is  cnown  vaguely 
as  "the  system."  In  a  messagt  two  years  ago, 
urging  creation  of  a  wholl  y  Independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  I  resident  Nixon 
made  that  point :  "This  pro  ^am  can  pro- 
vide a  most  effective  mechan  sm  for  settling 
differences  and  securing  jusi  ice  within  the 
system  and  not  on  the  stree  »." 

Unhappily,  Nixon  now  seei  ns  to  be  drag- 
ging his  heels.  The  present  1 70  million  pro- 
gram is  to  expire  in  June,  an4  nothing  Is  yet 
In  sight  to  take  its  place.  I;  would  be  ca- 
lamitous to  let  the  concept  |  ;o.  As  a  recent 
report  from  the  General  Ac  :ounting  Office 
made  clear,  the  great  bulk  of  case-work  by 
the  NLS  lawyers  involves  lega  problems  aris- 
ing from  housing,  domestic  rel  ations,  employ- 
ment, and  consumer  grlevanc  is. 

What  is  needed — and  nee<  ed  promptly — 
Is  a  bill  to  create  an  indepen  lent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation,  generously  funded,  with  au- 
thority to  provide  essential  representation 
for  the  poor.  Such  a  corporati  on  should  have 
backup  facilities  for  researc]..  It  ought  not 
to  be  denied  a  hand  In  "law  r  iform."  Neither 
should  it  be  prohibited  f roi  i  bringing  the 
class  actions  that  often  pri  >vlde  the  most 
effective  remedies  at  law. 

Conservatives  should  back  such  a  bill,  in 
the  full  awareness  that  f roi  t  time  to  time 
they  will  be  Irritated,  harassed,  and  out- 
raged by  the  "zeal  and  adret  alln."  Mistakes 
will  be  made.  Incidents  of  bad  Judgment 
can  be  expected.  But  if  we  1  ruly  believe  In 
equal  justice  under  law,  we  <  ught  not  to  be 
deterred  from  supporting  an  effort  to  make 
those  words  in  stone  sometl  Ing  more  than 
an  empty  phrase. 
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URBANOMICS      REPORT 
PONTANA    PLANTS'    AREA 


DETAILS 
IMPACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  MOffH,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEiJTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.   1973 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Calif  )mia.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  employei-s  in 
California's  38th  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  Kaiser  Steel  of  Pontdna.  In  fact, 
the  role  which  Kaiser  plays  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  38th  Distitct  is  prob- 
ably much  larger  than  most  people  in 
the  area  realize.  I  would,  th  jrefore,  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  i  his  point  a 
brief  article  from  the  Ingot  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Kaiser  Steel  Corp  ,  which  de- 
scribes the  Impact  Kaiser  las  on  our 
local  economy.  I  believe  the  Information 
in  this  article  deserves  widei  circulation 
than  it  has  received,  and  i  hope  that 
printing  it  in  the  Record  willi  help  give  it 
that  circulation.  The  article  follows: 

Ureanomics  Report  Details  Fontana 
Plants'  Area  Impact 

The  nearly  9,000  employees  at  Kaiser 
Steel's  Fontana  plants  had  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  over  $90  million  In  19' fl,  the  com- 
pany spent  $114  million  for  materials  and 
supplies,  paid  $9.6  million  In  taxes  to  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside  courties,  and,  in 
total,  added  $271.4  million  In  direct  expendi- 
tures to  the  Southern  Caltfor:  ila  economy. 

These  facts  are  a  few  of  the  bighlights  of 
a  comprehensive  study  of  Kalse  r  Steel's  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  Southern  Call  tomla.  Intro- 
duced late  last  month  by  Dr,  Gerhard  N. 
Rostvold  of  Urbanomics  Resear<  h  Associates. 

At  a  meeting  March  26  in  Sai  Bernardino 
of  government  officials  and  business  leaders. 
Dr.  Rostvold  unveUed  the  IK -page  major 
research  project  titled,  "The  Employment, 
Income  and  Spending  Habits  oj  Kaiser  Steel 
Corporation -Fontana  on  the  S(  lUthem  Cali- 
fornia Economy." 

"This  study  Is  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  a  company's  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  its  local  coi^munity  that 
my  organization  has  ever  pooduced,  and 
probably  the  most  detailed  lii  my  experi- 
ence," Dr.  Rostvold  said.  "Frai  kly,  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  magnituCe  of  this  one 
company's  economic  significance  to  the 
Southern  California  economy." 

FIRST  SUCH  STTTDY 
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Kaiser  Steel  officials  said 
first  comprehensive  study  of 
total  economic  Impact  to  be 
its  30  years  of  steelmaklng  an^ 
eating  operations. 

The  report,  which  was  con^issioned  in 
July,  1972,  analyzes  a  large  vol  ume  of  data, 
mostly  from  the  company's  19'  1  operations. 
It  deals  with  the  employees,  tl.elr  residence 
pattern,  their  Importance  to  th  i  economy  of 
their  conununities  and  the  irany  ways  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  sttel  plant  and 
nearby  fabricating  plants  contr  bute  directly 
to  the  local  economy 

After  a  detailed  analysis  of 
and  expenditures  that  come 
the    Fontana-based    operations , 
discusses  the  indirect  or 
Impacts.  Dr.  Rostvold  defines 
Jobs,  payrolls,  spending,  and 
directly  related  to  Kaiser  Bteil 
created  in  the  area  as  a  result 
pany's  economic  contribution, 

He  stated,  "The  Fontana 
more  than  17,500  non-basic 
Jobs  in  local  communities,  and 
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proximately  $124  million  of  non-basic  pay- 
rolls each  year." 

Totaling  the  primary  and  Induced  Im- 
pacts, the  report  concludes  that  Kaiser  Steel- 
Font«na  facilities  have  a  total  impact  of  at 
least  25,000  Jobs,  annual  payrolls  totaling 
$216  million,  and  annual  household  spend- 
ing of  $164  million. 


ANDERSON     AMENDMENT     WOULD 
HELP  EASE  POLLUTION  CRISIS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  will 
soon  be  considered  by  the  House.  As  the 
Congressman  from  an  urban  area,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  on  the  floor  by  the  Honorable 
Glenn  Anderson  of  California,  which 
would  allow  flexibility  in  the  use  of  $700 
million  of  urban  system  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  either  bus  or  rail 
capital  programs  or  for  highway-related 
purposes. 

If  this  legislation  were  enacted,  it 
would  contribute  significantly  to  the  al- 
leviation of  traffic  congestion  in  our 
major  cities.  In  doing  so,  it  would  help 
to  reduce  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
which  plagues  our  urban  areas. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  environ- 
mental problem  was  confirmed  when 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
recently  announced  that  at  least  26  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  this  country  will  need 
to  curtail  motor  traffic  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  air  quality  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
Philadelphia,  a  part  of  which  is  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  was  among 
the  26  cities  named. 

Even  prior  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  an- 
nouncement, Philadelphians  and  Penn- 
sylvanians.  in  general,  were  involved  in 
studying  ways  to  reduce  center-city  pol- 
lution. As  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  22, 
1973,  will  explain,  an  increase  in  mass 
transit  ridership  is  envisioned  as  the  pri- 
mary means  through  which  this  goal 
could  be  achieved. 

The  FhllEuielphia  Inquirer,  I  might 
add,  has  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  principle  to  allow  urban  areas  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  urban  system  funds. 
It  endorsed  the  local  option  concept  both 
this  year  and  last.  I  commend  this  paper 
for  its  foresight  in  recognizing  the  signif- 
icant benefits  which  would  be  reaped  if 
the  Anderson  amendment  were  adopted. 
Its  passage  would  not  only  contribute 
significantly  toward  reducing  urban  pol- 
lution, but  it  also  would  be  a  giant  step 
forward  in  providing  our  country  with 
the  type  of  revitalized  and  balanced 
transportation  system  it  so  urgently 
needs. 

Following  is  the  text  of  tJie  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  editorial: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Enlist  Mass  Transit  Aid  in  Fighting  Atr 

POLLTmOK 

Philadelphians  who  noted  with  casual  In- 
terest the  Federal  warning  that  auto  traffic 
in  Loe  Angeles  may  have  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced by  1977  to  meet  air  pollution  stand- 
ards should  not  get  the  idea  It  couldn't  hap- 
pen here. 

It  could. 

And  If  1977  seems  a  long  way  off,  the 
moment  of  decision  is  almost  at  hand.  Penn- 
sylvania, as  ev»y  state,  must  submit  to  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  by 
Feb.  16  a  plan  to  meet  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standards  by  1977.  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  Jan.  30  on  its  plan  for 
PhlladelphU. 

Motor  vehicle  exhausts  are,  of  course,  the 
source  of  carbon  monoxide — so  the  basic 
question  is  how  to  reduce  exhaust  fumes  in 
areas  of  high  traffic  density. 

The  arithmetic  for  Philadelphia,  although 
not  nearly  as  bad  as  for  Los  Angeles,  is  dis- 
couraging nonetheless.  Current  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  In  the  center-city  busi- 
ness district  are  calculated  at  25,240  tons  a 
year  and  must  be  reduced  about  70  percent, 
to  7,440  tons,  by  1977. 

Emission  control  devices  on  auto  exhausts, 
to  comply  with  Federal  mandates,  will  cut 
emissions  to  9,720  tons  by  1977.  The  addi- 
tional reduction  of  2,280  tons  must  be 
achieved  in  some  other  way. 

A  36  percent  Increase  In  mass  transit 
ridership  Is  the  core  of  the  state's  plan  for 
Philadelphia.  Also  proposed  are  state  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  requirements  for  ex- 
haust control  devices  that  woiild  reduce  emis- 
sions even  below  limits  mandated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

How  to  get  motorists  out  of  their  auto- 
mobiles and  Into  mass  transit  Is  the  chal- 
lenge. State  proposals  Include  these  excellent 
Ideas: 

Exclusive  bus  and  trolley  lanes  on  center- 
city  streets  connecting  directly  with  down- 
town railroad  and  subway  stations. 

Exclusive  bus  lanes  on  outlying  streets  of 
city  and  suburbs  for  feeder  lines  to  railroad 
and  subway  stations. 

Exclusive  bus  lanes  from  outlying  areas 
Into  center  city  so  persons  who  don't  \ise 
raU  transportation  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
buses  rather  than  their  automobiles. 

More  parking  facilities  at  raU  stations. 

Completion  of  the  center-city  rail  tunnel 
by  1977,  which  would  more  than  triple  the 
capacity  of  the  12  Penn  Central  and  Reading 
commuter  lines — from  25,000  to  85,000  riders 
an  hour. 

Exclusive  bus  lanes,  since  they  would  elim- 
inate right-hand  turns  by  automobiles,  would 
require  major  changes  In  center-city  traffic 
patterns. 

Air  Management  Services,  an  agency  of  the 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Health, 
has  a  plan  that,  like  the  state's,  would  place 
major  emphasis  on  development  of  mass 
transit.  AMS  would  be  more  direct,  however, 
in  discouraging  auto  commuting  to  center 
city  by  Imposing  a  special  tax  on  autos  arriv- 
ing In  off-street  parking  faculties  before  9:30 
A.M. 

Even  If  there  were  no  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, mass  transit  Improvements  would  be  es- 
sential to  relieve  traffic  congestion.  SEPTA 
has  long  proposed  virtually  all  of  the  mass 
transit  projects  that  the  state  now  endorses — 
but  has  lacked  funds  to  Implement  them. 

Ironically,  air  pc^ution  from  auto  ex- 
hausts could  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise if  it  awakes  the  nation,  at  least,  to  long 
neglected  urban  mass  transit  needs.  And  It 
becomes  more  essential  than  ever  that  the 
fight  be  won  in  Congress  this  year  to  make 
U.S.  highway  trust  funds  available  for  mass 
transit  purposes. 
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WHEELMASTER  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OP   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  will 
celebrate  its  17th  anniversary  of  service 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  Founded 
in  1965,  the  Safety  First  Club  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  highway  safety  and 
reducing  the  number  of  traffic  accidents 
and  fatalities.  To  accomplish  these  goals, 
the  Safety  First  Club  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  traffic  safety  to  our  youth, 
and  rendered  valuable  community  serv- 
ice by  conducting  safety  programs,  cam- 
paigns and  activities  aimed  at  making 
people  more  aware  of  the  need  for  high- 
way safety. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  "Leader  in  Llfesaving"  awsu*d  of  the 
Safety  First  Club,  will  be  presented  to  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Trauma,  located  in  Baltimore 
in  tribute  to  its  remarkable  record  in 
treating  traffic  victims  and  other  patients 
with  multiple,  life-threatening  injuries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  alone,  800  people  lost  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  highway  accidents.  I 
believe  that  concerned  citizens  groups, 
like  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland, 
can  help  to  prevent  this  tragic  death 
toll  on  our  highways  and  I  strongly 
commend  Its  efforts.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  the  following 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  which  was  re- 
cently adopted  by  tiie  Maryland  General 
Assembly  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  resolution  follows : 

WhEELMASTER   DAT 

Whereas  The  Safety  First  Club  of  Mary- 
land, a  non-profit  citizens'  organization,  has 
been  crusading  since  1956  for  safety  on  our 
streets  and  highways:    and 

Whereas  The  organization's  major  objec- 
tives are  to  help  reduce  traffic  fatalities; 
Stress  the  Importance  of  traffic  safety  among 
our  youth;  Work  for  the  passage  and  en- 
forcement of  statutes  aiming  to  reduce  our 
tragic  traffic  toll;  and  give  proper  recognition 
to  the  deserving  for  attainments  In  the  field 
of  traffic  safety:  and 

Whereas  The  Safety  First  Club  believes 
that  traffic  supervision  and  control  being  in 
the  sphere  of  duly-constituted  experts  and 
authorities;  but.  nevertheless,  such  groups  as 
the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  can 
render  services  through  planned  and  con- 
sistent safety  programs,  campaigns  and 
activities  aimed  at  helping  to  reduce  cur 
mounting  toll;  and 

Whereas  The  Safety  First  Club  of  Mary- 
land wiU  feature  the  theme,  "How  To  Pro- 
tect Ourselves  Against  Air  Pollution"  at  the 
organization's  17th  Anniversary  Wheelmaster 
Banquet  to  be  held  May  17,  1973  at  the 
Emerald  Gardens. 

Whereas  As  one  of  the  highlights  at  its 
17th  Anniversary  Banquet  to  be  held  on 
May  17,  1973,  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Mary- 
land will  be  the  presentation  of  a  "Leader 
m  Llfesaving"  Award  to  University  of  Mary- 
land's Center  for  the  Study  of  Trauma,  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  In  tribute  to  Its  re- 
markable record  in  treating  traffic  victims 
and  other  patients  with  multiple,  llfe-'Jireat- 
enlng  Injuries;  and 
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Whereas  The  seriousness  of  the  traffic 
problems  tragically  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  800  persons  lost  their  lives  on  Maryland's 
highways  during  the  year  of  1972; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  May  17,  1973 
Is  declared  "Wheelmaster  Day"  In  trlbut«  to 
the  services  being  rendered  by  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  to  help  reduce  traffic 
Injuries  and  fatalities.  Citizens  throughout 
the  State  are  urged  to  Join  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland  In  Its  "Crusade  for  Safety" 
to  protect  their  lives,  their  dear  ones,  their 
neighbors  and  their  fellow  Americans. 


ASPIN  URGES  BEEF  UP  OP  OIL 
IMPORT  APPEALS  BOARD 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  re- 
quests for  the  Importation  of  oil  by  oil 
refiners  and  distributors  for  more  than 
1  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  only  ap- 
proximately 170,000  barrels  per  day  have 
been  approved  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  according  to  ofiBcial  statistics  pro- 
vided to  me. 

I  am  urging  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  today  to  immediately  beef 
up  the  staff  of  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  to  increase  imports  in  order  to 
alleviate  this  summer's  rapidly  ap- 
proaching gasoline  shortage. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  know 
that  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  has 
not  acted  on  many  of  the  approximately 
230  requests  to  Increase  imports  because 
the  board  is  terribly  imderstaffed. 

On  March  23,  President  Nixon  issued 
a  proclamation  allowing  the  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board  to  increase  the  imports  of 
any  oil  refiners  and  distributors  who  are 
facing  an  emergency  situation.  At  pres- 
ent, gasoline  supplies  are  more  than  20 
million  barrels  lower  than  a  year  ago  and 
gasoline  shortages  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  are  already  developing. 

Despite  the  President's  public  relations 
fiourish  about  increasing  oil  imports,  the 
Appeals  Board  has  only  two  professional 
staffers  and  three  part-time  board  mem- 
bers who  cannot  possibly  process  approx- 
imately 250  requests  to  increase  imports. 

For  instance,  according  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  statistics  provided  to 
me,  of  33  requests  seeking  300,000  barrels 
per  day,  of  crude  oil,  the  Board  hsis  only 
been  able  to  approve  six  petitions  allow- 
ing an  extra  55,000  barrels  per  day  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Board  has  been  able  to  act  on  most 
of  the  124  petitions  seeking  gasoline.  But 
instead  of  allowing  the  importation  of 
325,000  barrels  per  day  as  requested,  the 
Board  is  allowing  only  61,000  barrels  per 
day. 

There  is  a  need  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  petroleum  products 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  to 
alleviate  this  summer's  gasoline  shortage 
and  the  Board  must  act  now  to  ease  the 
crisis. 

I  suggested  to  Secretary  Morton  that 
he  send  a  special  team  of  lawyers  and 
investigators  to  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  to  process  all  applications  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 

While  I  do  not  believe  tha  every  single 
petition  should  be  granted  by  the  appeals 
board,  each  one  should  at  Itast  be  acted 
upon  as  quickly  as  humanljr.  possible. 

AfAil  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Moston, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morton:  Accordl  ig  to  the  in- 
formation provided  to  my  offlc  s,  the  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  has  appi  }ved  approxi- 
mately 170,000  barrels  per  day  of  special  al- 
locations, although  requests  f  >r  new  alloca- 
tions total  more  than  1  mllUoi  barrels  of  oil 
per  day. 

I  also  understand  that  In  a  Idltlon  to  the 
Board's  three  part-time  mem'  ters',  only  two 
full-time  professional  employe  s  are  assigned 
to  the  agency.  Apparently,  the  i  )11  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  has  not  acted  on  many  of  the 
approximately  250  requests  foi  Increased  Im- 
ports because  the  Board  Is  t  :rrlbly  under- 
staffed. 

President  Nixon's  March  21  ird  proclama- 
tion allowing  the  Oil  Import  ^ppeals  Board 
to  Increase  the  Imports  of  any  i  ill  refiners  and 
distributors  who  are  facing  in  emergency 
situation  was  an  Important  step  forward. 
With  gasoline  supplies  more  t  lan  20  million 
barrels  lower  than  a  year  ago,  i  .nd  with  gaso- 
line shortages  in  various  parti  of  the  coun- 
try already  developing,  more  Eictlon  Is  nec- 
essary now  to  Increase  Imports, 

Apparently  the  Board's  sic  w  action  and 
understafflng  Is  the  result  of  sheer  bureau- 
cratic stupidity.  In  view  of  tha  current  emer- 
gency, this  situation  mxist  be  corrected.  Im- 
mediately. There  is  a  need  t)  dramatically 
increase  the  amount  of  petro  eum  products 
being  Imported  into  the  U.S.  t  >  alleviate  this 
summer's  gasoline  shortage  i  nd  the  Board 
must  act  now  to  ease  the  crisis, 

One  possibility  might  be  to  send  a  special 
team  of  lawyers  and  Investiga  »rs  to  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  to  proci  ss  all  applica- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible.  1  /hlle  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  single  peti  ion  should  be 
granted  by  the  Appeals  Boi  .rd,  each  one 
should  at  least  be  acted  upor  as  quickly  as 
humanly  possible  so  that  a  a  rlous  gasoline 
shortage  can  be  avoided  thli  summer  and 
necessary  stocks  of  fuel  oil  ci  n  be  accumu- 
lated for  next  winter. 
Sincerely, 

Li  s  Aspin, 
Afcmbei  of  Congress. 


April  12,  1973 
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SENIOR  CITIZE  >IS 


aid 
tlat 


HON.  STEWART  B.  RIcKINNEY 

OP   CONNECTlCtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  JENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12    1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Sp«  aker 
times    believe    we   live    it 
Euphemisms.  Many  labels 
izations  are  so  overused 
become   more  well   knowr 
which  they  were  intended 
How  many  people,  I  wondir 
to  be  just  known  as  a  perst^ 
a  conservative,  a  liberal, 
senior  citizen? 

Recently,    the    YMCA 
Conn,  opened  the 
the  Elderly"  and  to  mark 
Parke  Cummings  authorec 
those  who  would  enjoy 
would  like  to  share  Mr. 
with  my  colleagues  today, 
its  literary  value,  but  for 


I  some- 

an    age    of 

character- 

they  soon 

than   those 

o  euphemlze. 

would  like 

rather  than 

hippie  or  a 


'Bedfo  d 


the 


)f 


Westport, 

Room  for 

the  occasion, 

a  tribute  to 

facilities.  I 

Cui^mings'  prose 

not  only  for 

the  message 


it  contains.  I  think  in  light  oil  my  initial 
comment,  we  all  may  find  it  of  interest. 

The  tribute  follows: 
S&ULE  When  You  Call  Me  a  Sei^ior  Citizen 
(By  Parke  Cummings' 

God  bless  us  all  plus  sixty-five; 

Long  may  we  live,  long  may  we  4irlve 

Long  may  our  praises  flU  the  air 

For  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

Whatever  good  or  ill  befall  us. 

Just  what,  I  ask,  should  people  |call  us? 

Senior  citizens?  I  claim 

That  makes  us  sound  too  prim,  t^  tame. 

Too  tottery  and  muttery. 

Too  fossilized  and  stuttery. 

In  talking  gerlatrlcal 

Let's  make  It  more  theatrical. 

And  so  let's  try  these  on  for  size 

"Maturing  dolls"  or  "grizzled  g^iys.' 

To  tell  the  truth  I'd  Just  as  soon 

Be  labeled  a  "decrepit  goon." 

Nor  would  I  even  hesitate 

To  be  an  "aging  reprobate." 

As  for  a  feminine  old-timer 

Let's  say  that  she's  a  sweet  "poit-primer" 

An  "elder  Moll,"  a  "golden  flaqie, 

Or  call  her  a  "retreaded  dame." 

Yes,  let's  sound  young  and  swU^gy-er, 

A  lot  more  rlngy-dlngy-er," 

And  as  for  "senior  citizen," 

Don't  let  me  hear  those  words  dgaln, 


MISS  HOPE"  OP  PENNS"S  LVANIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAlYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfcTATlVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speake  •,  it  is  with 
great  pride  I  call  the  atten;ion  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  young  womai  from  my 
20th  Congressional  District  w  lo  has  been 
selected  Miss  Hope  of  19  73  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  th  ^  American 
Cancer  Society — Miss  Ceceliu  A.  Evans. 

Miss  Evans,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  B.  Evans,  resid((s  in  West 
Mifilin,  Pa.,  and  is  the  second  young  lady 
from  that  community  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion by  the  American  Canaer  Society. 
Last  year,  her  friend  and  nel  ?hbor,  Miss 
Gerri  Wasilisin  was  chosen  '^iss  Hope" 
of  Allegheny  County. 

The  title  of  "Miss  Hope']  is  not  an 
empty  one.  It  involves  a  grsat  deal  of 
personal  sacrifice  in  that  the  lolder  must 
travel  throughout  Pennsylvai  lia,  launch 
Ing  local  cancer  crusades,  representing 
the  society  at  public  appearances  and 
addressing  professional  groips  in  the 
field  of  health.  As  the  "spirt  of  hope," 
which  symbolizes  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  educational  effort,  Miss  Evans 
will  try  to  inform  as  many  pe  aple  as  pos- 
sible about  the  lifesaving  facts  of  this 
dread  disease,  offering  assu'ances  that 
someday  it  will  be  cured  and  conquered. 

Miss  Evans,  who  is  employed  at  the 

Children's 
St.  Peter's 


Pittsburgh  Poison  Center  ir 
Hospital,  is  a  graduate  of 


High   School   in   McKeespo -t 

of 


and  the 
Pittsburgh  Hospital  School  jof  Nursing. 
She  entered  the  profession,  spe  explains, 
because  it  affords  her  the  opportunity  to 
find  a  cause  I  can  attend  wit  i  heart  and 
soul.  Involvement  with  ot  ler  human 
beings  places  me  in  a  situati  >n  in  which 
I  find  it  possible  to  give  of  m  s'self .' 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Evan's  d  sdication  to 
her  profession,  her  comiassion  for 
people,  and  her  earnest  deqire  to  help 


others  makes  me  extremely  proud  to 
serve  as  her  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  LSO  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  PARTISAN  POLITICS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  letter  written  by 
Judge  John  L.  Niblack  of  the  Marion 
Circuit  Court,  19th  Judicial  Circuit,  State 
of  Indiana,  to  the  local  paper  in  Carmel, 
Ind. 

Judge  Niblack's  letter  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  how  OEO -funded  legal  service 
programs  lawyers  violate  the  Hatch  Act 
while  they  neglect  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor. 

I  insert  Judge  Niblack's  letter  in  the 
Recors: 

Janttast  18,  1973. 
"Voice  op  the  People," 
North  Side  Topics, 
Carmel,  Irul. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  a  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court  to  upset  the  patronage  system  of  the 
two  political  parties  of  this  State  by  three 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Instruction, 
two  of  whom  are  Democrats  and  one  not 
listed  as  to  political  party.  In  the  election 
last  fall  their  boss  lost  out  to  Republican 
Harold  Negley,  who  will  assume  his  duties  on 
March  15.  Their  attorney  is  one  Ronald  E. 
Elberger,  as  LSO  attorney  conducted  the  suit 
against  the  Indianapolis  School  Board  and 
Tech  High  School  authorities  in  the  "Corn- 
cob Curtain"  case.  Mr.  Elberger  prevailed  on 
Judge  Steckler  to  overturn  the  school  ban 
on  obscene  papers  that  the  students  of  Tech 
were  publishing. 

Mr.  Elberger,  a  recent  Import  from  the 
East  where  he  was  prominent  In  such  cases 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
conducted  most  of  the  LSO  attacks  on  estab- 
lished government  In  this  State  in  the  past 
two  years.  He  has  sued  Judge  Joseph  Myers 
of  Municipal  Court  One,  Judge  Rufus  Kuy- 
kendall  of  Superior  Court  Six,  the  Indianap- 
olis School  Board,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  State  of  Indiana 
Itself,  prison  c^Bclals  of  the  State  and  now 
Is  attacking  the  two-party  system  through 
Federal  Court. 

The  two-party  system  in  America  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  It  is  a  lot  better  than  the 
system  In  Russia  where  the  Government 
hands  out  a  list  of  candidates  and  you  vote 
"yes  or  no"  with  a  soldier  standing  Just  out- 
side of  the  voting  booth.  The  life  blood  of 
the  party  system  is  party  members  holding 
minor  positions  In  various  public  offices  from 
Township  to  National  level.  They  are  the  ones 
who  man  the  precincts,  register  the  voters, 
get  out  the  vote,  get  up  at  6:00  A.M.  on  a 
cold  day  to  open  the  polls  and  generally 
see  that  the  party  functions.  When  their 
party  goes  out  of  office  they  should  go  out 
of  office  and  the  other  party  take  over.  That 
way  the  public  can  benefit  by  changing  their 
public  officials  when  they  are  not  rendering 
good  service. 

We  have  enough  of  Civil  Service  now  In 
this  country,  in  my  c^lnlon  a  way  too  much. 
When  you  go  in  a  federal  bureaucrat  office 
maybe  you  get  some  attention  and  maybe 
you  will  not.  Some  blond  stenographer  on 
Civil  Service,  after  she  disposes  of  her  chew- 
ing gum  and  has  found  time  to  notice  you, 
may  ask  you  what  you  want  and  quite  fre- 
quently refers  you  to  some  other  office  across 
town. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

According  to  the  news  story,  tbeoe  three 
employees  are  paid  (13.300.00,  913,900.00  and 
$5,848.00  respectively  per  year  for  their  serv- 
ices. I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Elberger  and  the 
LSO  can  contend  they  are  "poor"  pe<^le  and 
In  need  of  public  funds  to  conduct  another 
law  suit  against  our  established  customs  and 
Institutions. 

Incidentally,  in  all  of  the  current  strife 
about  the  County-Council  refusing  to  appro- 
priate $200,000.00  for  the  year  1973  to  the 
LSO,  the  public  should  be  advised  that  the 
LSO  wUl  have  $400,000.00  In  federal  money 
beginning  the  first  of  February  to  assist  the 
"poor"  In  legal  matters.  This  amount  alone 
should  be  enough  to  take  care  of  all  such 
affairs  for  Marlon  County  and  the  surround- 
ing 25  Counties. 

John  L.  Niblack, 
Judge,  Marion  Circuit  Court. 


LIBRARY  FUNDING  AND  AN 
OUTSTANDING  LIBRARIAN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Library  Week  and  thus  an 
opportune  time  to  talk  about  library 
financing.  One  of  the  principal  omis- 
sions in  the  President's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  is  in  the  area  of  library 
resources.  The  administration  claims 
that  libraries  no  longer  need  direct  Fed- 
eral aid  and  that  libraries  willing  to 
lobby  for  revenue  sharing  funds  can  still 
obtain  comparable  Federal  aid. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  Indicates  that  20  mil- 
lion Americans  do  not  have  library  fa- 
cilities in  their  communities.  Many  of 
these  communities  are  not  large  enough 
to  support  a  library,  but  an  expansion  of 
library  loan  services  or  an  increased 
number  of  mobile  libraries  could  help  to 
solve  the  problem.  Many  existing  li- 
braries, however,  find  these  activities  in 
conflict  with  their  taxing  and  service 
boundaries. 

Funding  is  an  omnipresent  problem 
because  most  libraries  rely  heavily  on 
property  taxes  for  financing.  In  many 
small  towns  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of.  money  produced  by  the  property  tax, 
and  the  small  allocation  to  libraries  is 
not  adequate  to  provide  a  diversity  of 
materials. 

Additionally,  most  librarians  find  that 
the  majority  of  patrons  use  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  books.  Regional  library  sys- 
tems eliminate  the  need  for  all  libraries 
to  stock  many  of  the  other  90  percent. 
A  regional  library  can  supply  the  other 
books  through  loans,  thereby  freeing  the 
use  of  community  libraries'  fimds  for 
local  services.  The  Federal  fimds  insure 
service  for  people  who  live  long  distances 
from  the  large  libraries  as  well  as  library 
service  for  the  elderly  who  are  unable 
to  leave  their  homes. 

Libraries  imfortunately  do  not  com- 
mand the  high  priorities  at  the  local 
government  level  which  police  protec- 
tion, fire  protection,  street  repair,  and 
sewer  repair  receive.  In  fact,  libraries 
will  likely  receive  very  little  in  revenue 
sharing  funds  when  other  areas  of  pub- 
lic need  compete  for  limited  money. 
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There  are  many  misplaced  priorities  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  lack  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  which  has  been  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  through  1976,  is 
one  such  example.  While  I  certainly 
agree  with  a  reasonable  budget  limit  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  I  do  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  President's  spending  priori- 
ties. In  my  judgment,  we  can  cut  sub- 
stantial amounts  from  the  defense  and 
foreign  military  aid  budgets  without 
harming  our  national  security,  and,  in 
addition,  I  believe  that  we  can  increase 
revenues  by  reforming  tax  laws.  This 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
stay  within  a  spending  limit  and  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  while  providing  money 
for  demonstrably  efficient  programs  such 
as  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  which  meet  the  human  needs 
of  our  people  and,  through  their  con- 
tribution to  the  improved  education  of 
our  citizens,  contribute  invaluably  to  the 
genuine  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very  special  leg- 
islative interest  in  libraries.  Recently  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  great  aunt. 
Miss  Essae  Martha  Culver,  who  served 
as  a  distinguished  librarian  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  This  inspirational  and  in- 
fluential family  member  impressed  the 
importance  of  libraries  upon  all  of  us 
who  were  devoted  to  her. 

In  1925,  she  became  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Louisiana  State  Library  Com- 
mission. At  that  time  there  was  no  State 
library  and  only  five  public  libraries  in 
Louisiana.  It  was  her  goal  to  build  a 
State  library  and  to  provide  a  public 
library  in  each  parish  in  the  State.  E>ur- 
ing  her  outstanding  career,  a  State  li- 
brary was  constructed  and,  by  the  time 
of  her  i-etirement  in  1962,  it  had  acquired 
440,000  volumes,  was  processing  72,000 
information  requests,  and  was  receiving 
$297,226  in  appropriations  from  the  State 
legislature. 

In  October  1968,  she  saw  the  project 
she  had  started  48  years  before  com- 
pleted. The  opening  of  the  Jefferson 
E>avis  Parish  Library  meant  that  every 
person  in  Louisiana  now  had  a  library 
in  his  own  parish.  Not  only  were  there 
more  libraries,  but  the  quality  of  the 
library  services  had  greatly  improved 
during  her  term  of  office.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  the  drafting  of  new  legislation 
establishing  qualifications  of  librarians 
and  standards  for  a  quality  library  pro- 
gram. 

This  most  remarkable  woman,  like 
many  other  outstanding  librarians  in  our 
country  today,  devoted  her  life  to  making 
public  libraries  a  foremost  place  for  per- 
sons to  further  their  quest  for  knowledge 
and  to  enjoy  fine  literature.  She  knew 
that  libraries  greatly  contribute  to  the 
general  level  of  education  in  society. 

This  outstanding  librarian  will  be  re- 
membered for  generations  in  the  im- 
proved opportunities  available  to  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  through  her  work, 
and  she  will  never  lose  her  place  of  affec- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  her  family.  In  addi- 
tion, her  role  and  influence  in  her  c(Hn- 
munity  were  recently  remembered  in  an 
article  in  the  Register,  the  city  magazine 
of  Baton  Rouge,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
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We  Pausb  To  Remembhi — A  21-GtJN  Salute 
TO  THK  Late  Essab  Maktha  Cttlvxk 
(By  Shirley  Knowles  Stephenson) 

The  commanding  Image  of  the  late  Dr. 
Fssae  Martha  Culver  has  been  Intensified  In 
the  minds  of  her  numerous  friends  and  col- 
leagues as  her  accomplishments  in  Louisiana 
library  development  were  recognized  at  the 
recent  Oovemor's  Conference  on  Libraries. 
Miss  SaUle  Farrell,  Louisiana  State  Librarian, 
Indicated  that  the  Louisiana  library  systems 
stand  as  living  memorials  to  "Miss  Essae,"  as 
she  was  so  cordially  and  affectionately  ad- 
dressed. Miss  Culver  never  wanted  to  be 
called  Doctor  even  though  she  had  been 
granted  honorary  doctorates  by  Pomona  Col- 
lege, her  alma  mater,  and  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Ml36  Culver  was  eagerly  anticipating  the 
Louisiana  Oovernor's  Conference,  which 
focused  attention  on  "Library  Excellence — 
Louisiana's  Challenge"  when  she  developed 
serious  respiratory  difficulty.  A  personal  In- 
vitation to  attend  the  conference  called  by 
Governor  Edwards  was  In  the  mall  addressed 
to  Miss  Culver  at  the  time  of  her  fatal  illness. 

SHE    WOt7U>    RAVE    ENJOYED    THIS    CONFERENCE 

Miss  Farrell  deeply  regretted  that  Dr.  Cul- 
ver did  not  enjoy  the  rewards  of  participating 
in  the  conference.  For  many  years  Miss  Cul- 
ver liad  worked  with  the  leaders  and  offlcials 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Government.  She  had 
advocated  holding  a  Oovernor's  Conference 
earlier  In  her  career  as  State  Librarian  of 
Louisiana. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
counter and  to  enjoy  close  personal  relations 
with  the  real  Esaae  Martha  Culver  doubtless 
remember  varied  aspects  of  her  gracious  per- 
sonality. Her  professional  achievements  are 
historically  significant  to  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana and  to  the  present  and  future  of  Ameri- 
can libraries  and  Information  science.  She  has 
been  recognized  as  the  First  Lady  of  Llbra- 
rlanshlp  In  Louisiana.  For  this  we  salute  her! 

Miss  Rssae's  leadership  qualities  were  dy- 
namic forces  which  her  friends  respected, 
honored,  and  trcasiired  through  association 
aiid  in  retrospect.  She  enjoyed  an  Inner  en- 
dowment which  motivated  her  constantly 
and  forcefully  to  seek  the  ultimate  good  in 
oar  society!  Her  artistic  and  cultural  motiva- 
tion might  be  compared  with  the  forces  and 
the  inspiration  which  the  American  astro- 
nauts experienced  and  reported  concerning 
their  Journeys  through  the  celestial  regions. 

The  editor  of  The  Register  requested  that 
this  account  focus  attention  on  the  magnifl- 
ceiit  personality  and  tremendous  talents  In 
human  relations  which  were  reflected  by  Es- 
s.ne  Martha  Culver.  Miss  Culver's  innate  poise 
and  gracious  manner  and  becoming  attire 
were  valuable  asests  as  she  travelled  throueh- 
out  the  state  and  nation.  Her  compelling 
personality  was  a  motivating  force  in  engag- 
ing the  Interests  of  people  and  cultivating 
frisnds  In  all  walks  of  life.  She  challenged 
persons  in  various  business  and  professional 
activities  to  devote  themselves  to  community 
projects  designed  to  Improve  Individuals  and 
to  enrich  the  pattern  of  life  in  this  region. 

Miss  Culver's  creative  talents  in  human 
relatioiw  were  assets  which  the  library  pro- 
fession recognized,  appreciated  and  identi- 
fied as  hallmarks  of  her  success!  We  salute 
Essae  Martha  Culver  as  a  great  and  gifted 
librarian! 

The  transition  from  the  leading  profes- 
sional role  In  library  development  to  the 
figure  of  the  revered,  retired  Librarian  Emer- 
itus of  the  Louisiana  State  Library  required 
trentendous  testing  of  human  values.  In  mak- 
ing the  transition  to  another  role,  Miss  Essae 
bad  the  support,  gratification  and  satisfac- 
tion of  an  eminent  career.  She  had  an  en- 
viable zest  for  living,  which  was  reinforced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 

by  the  success  she  had  enjoyed  in  cultivating 
friends  and  exploring  new  ld(  as,  as  well  as 
developing  Impressive  bulldln  ;3  and  library 
collections  in  Louisiana. 
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The   cordial   climate   of 
Essae   Culver  developed   with 
Louisiana  and  specifically  w 
ures  in  the  artistic  and  liter*y 
treasiires  which  she  took  wit] 
new  phase  of  life  with  more 
less   clock-controlled   living. 
as  a  hostess,  her  graclousness 
sharing  rewarding  interpersonal 
led  to  an  Intensified  era  of 
human  values.  She  concurre< 
Browning  In  believing  that, 
to  be." 

For  Miss  Essae,  there  developed 
sauce  of  social  activities.  She 
relaxed  contemplative  momen 
demands  of  professional 
joyed  the  personal  satlsfactio  i 
with  friends.  The  Culver  h06p|ta 
pressed  in  her  apartment  In 
land  area  of  Baton  Rouge 
countered  the  truly  gratifying 
her  special  gifts  In  human 

Artists,   writers,  friendly  co 
munity  leaders  in  various  fields 
guests  were  frequent  visitors. 
who    arrived    frequently    and 
special    welcome    was    a 
poodle  named  "Cindy"  who  ao 
fond  owner,  wearing  a  gay  rlbbpn 
fully  brushed  top  knot. 
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Space  permits  identification 
life  long  friends.  A  brief  listini 
sons  who  entered  her  life  woul  1 
elude   figures  such  as  Lyle 
Klnsey,    Lois    Janvier    Lester, 
Robert  Tallant,  T.  Harry 
Durieux.  Margaret  Dixon,  and 

In    the    European    manner 
dame.  Miss  Essae  was  at  home 
after  five  in  the  afternoon  oi 
casions.  She  enjoyed  the  caller 
in   to   visit.    The    setting   wai 
Miss    Culver's    special    interea 
of   her   travels   and   her 
Books,    silver,    paintings, 
glassware   and   exquisite   chi 
series  which  she  used  with  a 
enjoyed.    A    certificate 
Cxilver  attesting  to  her  cross! 
Circle   during  her  travels  wilfi 
brother,  Mr.  Chester  Culver, 
tlon  piece.  The  cafe  brulot 
Essae  staged   for  special 
prominence  In  library  service 
hospitality  as  well  as  exciting 
nary  gourmet  celebrations. 

Miss  Essae  enjoyed  music 
and  she  had  a  special  e 
LSU  Tigers.  She  attended  the 
regularly  until  failing  eyesi 
Even  after  she  could  see  v 
playing  field.  Miss  Elssae  w 
games  using  a  transistor  rad(> 
Informed  as  the  game 
ed  a  golden  miniature  tiger 
she  took  to  the  games.  She 
cheering  him  and  the  player 
town  games,  listening  parties 
and    enthusiastic    cheers    by 
Culver  punctuated  the  radio 
on  the  game. 

HER  PROFESStONAL  FRtFN^  WERE, 
INDEED,  LEGION 

A  roster  of  her  professional  brler.ds  would 
form  a  tome  similar  to  A  Biogi  aphictU  Direc- 
tory of  Librarians  in  the  D.S  and  Canada. 
Her  colleagues  understand  tha  space  limita- 
tion permits  Identification  oi  only  a  few. 
Certainly   Mrs.   Lois   Shortess,    Miss   Debora 
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Abramson,  Mrs.  Plorrinell  F.  Morton 
Norrls  McClellan  are  representatl|e 
whose    association    with    Lo 
Development  may  be  traced  fro^n 
phase  of  Miss  Culver's  role  as  ^ 
retary  of  the  Louisiana  Library 

Miss    Culver    enjoyed    working 
merous  distinguished  citizens 
library    development    from    the 
1920's   and   30's   when.  Mr.   J. 

served  as  chairman  of  the 

Commission  to  the  period  of  hei 
Throughout  her  era  of  service 
Joyed    the    friendship,    counsel 
distinguished  lay  leaders. 

Retrospectively,  we  recall  and 
Essae  for  her  strength  and  cour 
Ing  a  pioneer  role  in  the  realm  . 
velopment   in  Louisiana.   While 
project  was   Initially  supported 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
looked  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
going  personal   and  professional 
she   utilized   the   demonstration 
library  development  in  the  State 
treasured    friends   from    her   ea 
Baton  Rouge  were  Miss  Kather,. 
Harriet  Daggett,  Dr.  Mary  Mln  s 
A.  G.  Reed.  One  of  the  first  org 
extend  an  Invitation  to 
Miss  Culver  arrived  in  Baton  ..„ 
Study  Club.  Miss  Essae  acceptec 
tlon  with  pleasure.  She  considered 
ship  in  The  Study  Club  an    ,_, 
come  closely  associated  with  a  ... 
standing  civic  minded  ladles  in 
nlty.  Becoming  a  vital  member 
munity  was  an  objective  which  1...-. 
for  all  members  of  the  professl  »n 
llzed  that  the  objectives  of  The 
are    correlated    with    her   pers 
helping  to  create  In  Louisiana  .. 
ing  cultural  activities  which  b 
ment  to  individuals  and  to  the 
Miss   Essae   realized   that 
great  books  and  great  Ideas  were 
fylng  and  enriching  than  merel; 
versatlons  on  the  weather. 
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SHE    RECEIVED    SHOWER    OF 

On  the  occasion  of  Miss  Esssie 
day  in  November  of  1972,  her 
a  shower  of  greeting  cards.  The 
such  a  success  that  the  cards 
tured  attraction  at  a  small  part] 
Farrell  gave  to  celebrate  the 
official   count   of   the   signature: 
numbered  approximately  three 
wishers ! 

The  last  party  which  Miss  Cui^'fer 
ored  her  niece.  Miss  Ruth  Cowju 
Oak.  Michigan  at  a  Thanksgiving 
at  Massou's  Beach  House  on 
train. 

A  Christmas  celebration  was 
share  the  excitement  of  the 
annual  gift  box  from  Mrs.  Wllll^ 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  mother  of 
John    Culver,    devoted    nephe^v 
Essae."  The  hand  of  destiny 
realization  of  the  holiday  ce! 

Miss   Culver   was   Indeed   a 
forceful  personality.  By  her 
personal  and  professional  qualities, 
tributed    magnificent    values    t(j 
tapestry  of  Louisiana. 

The  rewards  of  her  services  wii; 
aspects   of   our   cultural   heritai  ;e 
pose  a  compelling  frame  of 
future.  We  salute  Miss  Culver, 
warm  friend,  inspiring  citizen, 
pioneer   and    mentor   in   Louisiana 
Development  whose  role  will 
cance   with   the   realization   of 
goals  set  by  Governor  Edwards' 
the  challenge  of  achieving  high 
excellence. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  much 
warfare,  all  America  •welcomes  peace. 
Young  Americans  with  their  hopes  and 
dreams  at  long  last  are  looking  forward 
to  a  life  uninterrupted  by  war  to  the 
promised  volunteer  military  and  the  end 
of  conscription. 

In  this  critical  time,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  halls  of  our  colleges  and  the 
equal  opportimity  for  higher  education 
be  made  available  to  all. 

Tomorrow  belongs  to  those  who  are 
prepared  for  it.  In  keeping  with  this  com- 
mitment to  our  youth,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  important 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
496  which  would  help  erase  doubts  of 
imcertainty  and  bring  timely  tuitional 
assistance  to  the  youth  of  America.  We 
must  give  them  the  green  light  now  by 
making  supplemental  appropriations  im- 
der  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program,  the  College  Work  Study  pro- 
grams, the  Supplementary  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  and  the  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grant  program.  College  prep- 
aration cannot  wait;  plans  for  enroll- 
ment must  be  made  now. 

Also,  I  am  most  pleased  Representative 
John  Anderson  was  able  to  make  our 
bill  which  would  restore  $1.8  million  for 
the  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serve and  provide  tools  for  schools,  an 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
496. 

Machine  tools  worth  $46  million  are 
literally  rusting  away  and  some  400  U.S. 
schools  face  possible  loss  of  $40  million 
in  tools  on  free  loan  for  vocational  train- 
ing purposes. 

Schools  in  my  State  of  Ohio  have  484 
items  on  loan  from  the  National  Indus- 
trial Equipment  Reserve — NIER — valued 
at  $2,653,809. 

Troy  High  School,  in  my  district,  has 
18  items  on  loan  from  Nationsd  Indus- 
trial Equipment  Reserve — NIER — ^which 
are  valued  at  $107,488. 

Tools  for  schools  are  more  of  an  invest- 
ment than  a  cost.  It  would  cost  our  Gov- 
ernment $3.8  million  each  year  to  store 
these  tools;  if  this  machinery  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  it  would  cost  schools  $103 
million  to  replace  the  machinery. 


HANOI'S  HEINOUS  POW 
TREATMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  our  POW's  have  been  released  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  they  are  quite 
properly  discussing  the  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected  during  their 
period  of  captivity. 

Statements  now  being  made  and  evi- 
dence now  available  demonstrate  total 
disregard  of  the  Geneva  Accords  relating 
to  prisoners  of  war.  Columnist  Nick 
Thimmesch,  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Ti'ibune  of  Simday,  April  8,  very  effec- 
tively simimarizes  the  treatment  of  our 
POW's. 

The  article  follows: 
Hanoi's   Heinotjs   POW   Treatment 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington. — Last  week,  I  wrote  that  the 
antiwar  people  who  went  to  Hanoi  and  came 
home  to  tell  how  decently  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  treating  American  POWs  were 
strangely  silent.  No  sooner  had  I  written 
that  than  Jane  Fonda  lipped  off. 

"Hypocrites  and  liars"  is  what  she  calls 
the  returned  POWs  who  told  of  their  torture. 
"History  wUl  judge  them  severely.  The  con- 
dition of  the  returning  prisoners  should 
speak  for  itself  to  prove  the  men  have  not 
been  tortured." 

But  the  condition  of  some  of  the  POWs 
is  precisely  what  has  converted  some  honest 
skeptics  to  believe  that  North  Viet  Nam  is 
guilty  of  heinous  treatment  of  its  prisoners 
and  also  of  a  brUliant  job  of  fooling  some 
American  visitors  who  now  must  be  classified 
as  "dupes." 

But  then  we  have  Father  Philip  Berrlgan 
saying  not  a  word  against  Hanoi's  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  but  describing 
the  POWs  as  war  criminals  under  "divine 
and  btiman  law." 

And  we  have  folk  singer  Joan  Baez  pro- 
claiming from  Paris  that  she  is  a  little  sur- 
prised that  Americans  are  outraged  over  the 
atrocity  revelations  because  there  are  still 
200,000  prisoners  in  South  Vietnamese 
prisons  not  being  treated  well. 

Fonda,  Berrlgan,  and  Baez  operate  from 
their  glands  and  can't  be  expected  to  be 
rational.  But  what  of  the  political  and  aca- 
demic folk  who  went  to  Hanoi  and  uttered 
authoritative  remarks  about  how  well  our 
prisoners  were?  Those  remarks,  according 
to  some  returned  POW's,  were  thrown  In  their 


faces  later  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  were 
part  of  Hanoi's  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  United  States. 

Take  Ramsey  Clark,  former  U.S.  attorney 
general,  who  said  that  the  10  POWs  he  saw 
in  Hanoi  "were  unquestionably  humanely 
treated"  and  lived  In  Individual  rooms 
bigger  and  better"  than  any  prison  he  had 
seen  anywhere. 

Clark    must    have    known    that    he    met 
showcase"  POWs  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese rigged  the  show  for  him.  What  does 
Clark  say  now?  Nothing.  I  can't  get  him  to 
return  phone  calls. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Barnet,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  in  1971  that  there  was  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  not  mistreating  our  prisoners. 

He  debunked  stories  of  atrocities  against 
the  POWs.  Not  a  peep  out  of  Dr.  Barnet  now 
He  is  in  Mexico,  unreachable  by  phone. 

Stewart  Meachem,  peace  secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  testi- 
fied in  1971  that  he  was  impressed  in  his  visit 
to  a  POW  camp  in  Hanoi  with  how  alert  and 
healthy  the  POWs  were,  and  how  he  was  told 
there  was  no  mistreatment.  No  word  from 
Meachem  now. 

Mrs.  Cora  Weiss  of  the  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace,  trafficked  in  the  POW  business  for 
several  years.  She  said.  In  November,  1970 
that  North  Vietnamese  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  four  POWs  and  letters  from  POWs 
"show  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  follow- 
ing a  humanitarian  policy  toward  the  pris- 
oners."' 

What  does  she  say  now?  "I'm  sure  there 
was  some  suffering  and  hardship,"  she  told 
me.  "There  are  horrors  in  prison  life,  whether 
It's  In  Hanoi  or  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  POWs  are  angry  at  me  and  are  looking 
for  a  scapegoat,  and  they  found  the  wrong 
one.  I  dldn-t  do  anything  wrong.  The  hands 
of  the  United  States  aren't  clean  on  this 
war." 

I  talked  with  Lt.  Col.  Leo  K.  Thorsness  a 
returned  POW,  who  told  of  how  his  captors 
taunted  prisoners  about  how  strong  the 
antiwar  movement  was  and  how  they  wasted 
their  efforts  and  lives  in  the  war. 

"They  propagandized  us,"  Thorsness  said, 
"and  two  things  that  really  got  me  were 
statements  they  provided  us  by  McCloskey 
and  (George]  McGovern.'-  He  referred  to 
Rep.  Paul  McCloskey's  [R.,  Cal.]  remark  on 
NBC's  Today  show,  June  7, 1972,  opposing  the 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

Thorsness  said  that  he  felt  disheartened  In 
prison  when  he  learned  of  Sen.  McGovern's  • 
statement  that  "I  would  go  to  Hanoi  and  beg 
if  I  thought  that  would  release  the  boys  one 
day  earlier."  Thorsness,  who  lives  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  now  says,  "Nothing  would  give  me 
more  Joy  that  to  run  against  and  defeat  the 
honorable  Mr.  McGovern  some  day  in  the 
future." 


SENATE— Fridai^,  April  13,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  come  to  us 
in  the  purity  of  Thy  presence  and  make 
MS  what  we  ought  to  be.  Answer  every 
prayer  in  this  place,  uttered  or  unex- 


pressed, according  to  each  particular 
need.  In  our  work  help  us  to  move  with 
alacrity,  to  be  patient  when  we  must 
wait,  and  to  make  decisions  only  when 
the  answer  has  become  clear.  Grant  us 
the  serenity  to  accept  what  cannot  be 
changed,  the  courage  to  change  what  can 
be  changed,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  one 
from  the  other.  Bring  us  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  our  resting  places  with  hearts 
content  and  souls  imblemished. 

Through  our  Redeemer  and  Lord  we 
make  our  prayer.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
496)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  12.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordereid. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  follows: 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Jerry  Warden  Frledhelm,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistsuit  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ormond 
R.  Simpson,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjjore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


tie 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
imanimous  consent  that 
notified   of   the   confirmation 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so 


Ff-esident,  I  ask 

President  be 

of   these 


orde  red 


LEGISLATIVE  SE  3SION 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    MrJ 

move  that  the  Senate 
sideration  of  legislative  buiiness 

The  motion  was  agree<  1 
Senate   resumed   the 
legislative  business. 


resume 


to,  and  the 
coiLsideration   of 


DIPLON  ATIC 


PRIVI- 
TO 
PEOPLE'S 


EXTENSION  OF 

LEGES      AND      IMMUlNITIES 
LIAISON  OFFICE  OP  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tl  at  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considera^on  of  Calen- 
dar No.  113,  S.  1315 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  [tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislatife  clerk  read 
as  follows : 


S.  1315.  A  bUl  to  extend 
leges  and  immunities  to 
of  the   People's  Republic   ol 
members  thereof,  and  for 


thi 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objecticjn 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  tc 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
port  (No.  93-119)  explai: 
poses  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectio|i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

FtTRPOSE 


S.   1315   authorizes  the 
such  terms  and  conditions  ai 
mine,  and  consonant  with 
this  bill,  to  extend  to  the  Liaison 
People's  Republic  of  C^tna 
and  to  the  members  thereof 
leges  and  immiinitles  eu 
spending  conditions  and  ob(igatlons 
enjoyed  by  the  diplomatic 
to  the  United  States  and  by 


BACKCROTTND 

The  TJnlted  States-Peoplrfs  Republic  of 
China  Communique,  foUowli  g  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger's  meeting  with  C  hlnese  leaders, 
February  22,  1973,  containfd  these  para 
graphs: 

"The  twt)  sides  agreed  thajt  the  time  was 
appropriate  for  accelerating 
tlon  of  relations.  To  this  end, 
to  broaden  their  contacts  In 
agreed  on  a  concrete  prograi  ti  of  expanding 
trade  as  well  as  scientific,  cultural,  and  other 
exchanges. 

"To  facilitate  this  process 
communications  It  was  agrefed  that  in  the 
near  future  each  side  will  est  abllsh  a  liaison 
office  In  the  capital  of  the  ot  ler.  Details  wlU 
be  worked  out  through  exlstiig  channels. 

"The  two  sides  agreed  that  normalization 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Chin4  wUl  contribute 
to  the  relaxation  of  tension 
the  world." 

Elaborating   the    same   dajj   Dr.   Kissinger 
explained: 

"We  discussed  the  prlnclpl^  of  the  Shang- 
hai  communique,    partlcula  ly    thoM   that 
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ind  to  Improve 


in  Asia  and  la 
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dealt  with  the  desirability  of  lormallzatlon 
of  relations,  the  desirability  of  reducing  the 
danger  of  mUitary  conflict,  tl  e  affirmation 
by  both  sides  that  neither  wouli  I  seek  hegem- 
ony In  the  Pacific  area,  and  (lach  of  them 
opposed  the  attempt  of  anyone  i  tlse  to  achieve 
It,  and  that  the  relations  betwe  en  China  and 
the  United  States  would  never  l)e  directed 
against  any  third  country. 

"In  that  spirit,  It  was  decldec  to  accelerate 
the  normalization  of  relation  (  to  broaden 
contacts  in  all  fields,  and  an  Ir  itlal  concrete 
program  for  extending  these  contacts  was 
developed. 

"Given  this  new  range  of  co  itacts.  It  was 
decided  that  the  existing  cbainel  In  Paris 
was  Inadequate  and  that,  there:  ore,  each  side 
would  establish  a  liaison  office  In  the  capital 
of  the  other.  This  Ualson  office  would  handle 
trade  as  well  as  all  other  matte  rs,  except  the 
strictly  formal  diplomatic  aspeqts  of  the  rela- 
tionship, but  it  would  cover  the  whole  gamut 
of  relationships.  This  liaison  office  wlU  be 
established  in  the  nearest  future.  Both  sides 
will  make  proposals  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  the  other  about  their  technical  re- 
quirements, and  henceforth  It  v  ill  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  and  the  P(  ople's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  deal  with  each  other  In  the 
capital  of  the  other." 

On  April  6,  1973,  an  advanci  party  of  the 
U.S.  Liaison  Office  arrived  In  Peking.  The 
counterpart  delegation  from  tb  i  People's  Re- 
public Is  expected  to  arrive  around  Easter. 

COMMRTES   ACTIOh 

At  an  executive  sessicm  Aprl!  12,  1973,  the 
committee  considered  8.  1316  introduced  by 
Senator  Fulbrigbt,  by  request,  and  a  slmUar 
bill.  S.  1287  Introduced  by  Senjitor  Kennedy. 
At  that  time,  by  a  voice  vote  and  without 
objection,  the  committee  ordered  B.  1315 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  subject  to 
the  receipt  of  an  official  commu  olcatlon  from 
the  executive  brancli,  which  Is  printed  in 
the  appendix. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  wording  of 
S.  1315  Is  based  on  previous  such  meas- 
ures, as  for  example  the  Or  nanizatlon  of 
American  States  Privileges  an  1  Immunities 
Act  of  1952,  and  the  extenslor  of  privileges 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Commission  of  Eu- 
ropean Commiuiltles  In  Wasl^lngton,  D.C., 
In  1972.  In  general,  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities involved  concern  immvinlty  from 
suit  and  other  Judicial  process,  immunity 
from  search  and  confiscation,  I  ivUriAbUlty  of 
archives,  immunity  from  Import  duties  and 
procedures,  official,  freedom  ol  communica- 
tions, duty-free  Imjwrt  of  baggage  and  ef- 
fects, exemption  from  Federal  Income  and 
other  taxes. 

These  are  the  same  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  foreign  diploi  [lats  accredit- 
ed to  the  United  States,  as  sel  forth  in  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Dlplomi  tic  Relations, 
and  sImUar  to  those  contained  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Convention  on  IrlvUeges  and 
Immunities. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  reprssent  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  on  jrlvileges  and 
immunities  referred  to  above. 

To  the  extent  that  there  nay  be  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  U.S.  Govei  nment,  these 
would  concern  solely  the  sma  1  increase  in 
services  to  be  furnished  by  ( he  Executive 
Protective  Service.  The  numbsrs  of  people 
who  would  be  entitled  to  the  jirlvlleges  and 
immunities  of  this  biU  would  i  .pproxlmately 
eqvial  the  U.S.  group  In  the  Pe  iple's  Repub- 
lic of  China  which  will  number  approximate- 
ly 30  persons. 

On  April  3,  1973,  the  comm  ttee  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership: 

U.S.  Senjite, 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.,  A  pril  3, 1973. 
Hon.   Wn-LiAM  Pttlbricht, 
CliMirman,  Committee  on  Forei  gn  Relations, 
121S  Dirkaen  Bvildtng,  Wtu  hingtoi^,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  We  have  noticed  that  you  In- 
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troduced  S.  1315,  a  bill  to  give  the  Chinese 
Liaison  Office — when  established — diplo- 
matic immunity  and  privileges. 

Since  an  American  group  has  already  left 
the  United  States  to  begin  preparattfxis  for 
an  American  liaison  office  in  Cliina,  we  re- 
specfuUy  request  early  action  on  S.  1316  so 
that  the  Chinese  may  begin  preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  their  liaison  office. 

Tour  kind  attention  to  this  matter  will 
be  most  appreciated. 
Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

MzKX  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader. 
Hugh  Scott, 

Republican  Leader. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1316  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shaU  deter- 
mine and  consonant  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  Washington  and  to  the 
members  thereof  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  subject  to  corresponding  condi- 
tions and  obligations  as  are  enjoyed  by  dip- 
lomatic missions  accredited  to  the  United 
States  and  by  memt>er8  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
psissed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EFFECT  OP  DOLLAR  DEVALUATION 
ON  GI'S  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  In  the 
Overseas  Weekly,  European  edition, 
written  by  Paul  Stevick,  on  April  9,  1973, 
entitled  'Ttevaluatlon— GI's  Overseas 
Have  To  Bear  the  Brunt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Devaluation 
(By  Paul  Stevick) 

The  continuing  crisis  In  the  International 
monetary  situation  has  some  people  worried 
and  everybody  talking,  but  nobody  Is  paying 
through  the  nose  for  it  like  the  GI  stationed 
overseas.  WhUe  people  Stateside  can  speak 
abstractly  of  balance  of  payment  deficits  and 
floating  currencies,  the  reality  of  a  shrunken 
United  States  dollar  has  struck  the  European- 
based  soldier  like  a  kick  In  the  cash  drawer. 
German-baaed  troops  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  since  the  Mark  was  revalued  at  the 
same  time  the  dollar  was  devalued. 

As  a  GI  you  are  directly  affected  by  the 
devaluation  in  more  ways  than  you  are  prob- 
ably aware. 

Probably  the  most  Immediate  and  notice- 
able result  of  the  devaluation  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  European  Exchange 
System  (EES)  wotild  raise  Its  prices.  Along 
with  this  announcement  the  commander  of 
the  EES,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  W.  Hoepelhom,  steted 
that  "wherever  possible,  prices  will  be  held 
to  a  minimum."  That  "minimum"  Is  a  general 
price  Increase  from  8  percent  to  a  whopping 
35  percent.  General  Hoepelhorn  did  not  ex- 


plain how  a  10  i>ercent  devaluation  could 
result  in  a  35  percent  price  increase. 

Purchased  goods  weren't  the  only  thing 
affected  in  the  PX!  The  cost  of  services  has 
gone  up  too.  You  now  pay  more  to  have  your 
clothes  laundered,  film  processed,  car  re- 
paired or  have  your  wife's  hair  done.  A  hair- 
cut that  cost  $1.26  ik>w  sets  you  back  (1.40. 
That  hamburger  that  cost  you  35  cents  now 
costs  you  40  cents. 

You  might  have  some  trouble  getting  that 
hamburger  down  if  you  puU  In  for  gas  while 
you're  eating  it.  Gasoline  prices  have  Jumped 
almost  17  percent.  A  sptokesman  for  EES  told 
like  Weekly  that  this  giant  leap  was  partially 
a  result  of  a  vendor  price  increase  and  the 
rest  is  due  to  the  devaluation. 

Tiie  other  increases  are  the  result  of 
foreign  goods  now  costing  more  devalued 
dollars  and  salaries  being  paid  in  local  cur- 
rencies. Since  the  dollar  Is  worth  less  than 
It  used  to  be,  it  takes  more  of  them  to  buy 
the  same  goods  from  foreign  manufacturers. 
Services  are  often  performed  by  local  labor 
and  their  salaries  are  ptaid  in  the  local  cur- 
rency. Since  the  devaluation,  it  takes  more 
dollars  to  pay  them.  Both  increases  are,  of 
course,  passed  along  to  you. 

Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  brunt  of 
this  financial  blow  in  the  PX?  The  only 
glimmer  of  light  in  this  bleak  plctxire  Is 
that  American -made  goods  will  remain  at 
about  the  same  price.  A  spokesman  for  EES 
explains  "Xmerican-made  items  will  remain 
at  virtually  the  same  selling  price,  except 
for  cost  increases  from  vendors.  The  scope 
of  American  goods  remaining  at  the  same 
selling  price  ranges  from  shaving  cream  to 
washing  machines  and  refrigerators."  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  American  goods  have  got- 
ten cheaper.  They  liave  become  somewhat 
of  a  bargain  simply  because  they  have  stayed 
at  the  same  price  whUe  everything  else  lias 
gotten  more  expensive. 

Everything  purchased  outside  the  PX  has 
gone  up  In  direct  proportion  to  the  devalua- 
tion. All  purchases  made  in  the  local  cur- 
rency are  now  costing  10  percent  more.  Tliat 
German  delight  of  Bratwurst  and  a  beer 
that  used  to  cost  the  equivalent  of  70  cents 
now  costs  80  cents.  You're  hit  with  a  similar 
Increase  every  time  you  take  a  streetcar  or 
taxi,  eat  a  meal  in  a  local  restaurant,  or  sooth 
your  romantic  inclinations  with  a  foreign 
dish. 

If  you  are  indebted  to  someone  In  the 
local  economy,  your  bill  Just  Increased  10 
percent.  One  unfortunate  GI  told  The 
Weekly  that  his  car  engine  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  Ijelng  rebuilt  when  the  devaluation 
struck.  "This  devaluation  is  going  to  cost  me 
$50  on  my  engine  bill  alone." 

The  opposite  of  this  last  example  can  also 
Ije  true.  If  you  have  a  contract  with  someone 
In  the  local  economy  that  Is  to  l>e  paid  in 
dcdlars,  the  price  cannot  be  raised  to  adjust 
for  the  devaluation.  At  least  one  German 
firm  has  tried  to  raise  prices  on  contracts 
already  signed  by  servicemen.  The  furniture 
dealer  sent  out  letters  to  customers  stating 
they  had  to  pay  about  10  percent  more  even 
though  their  purchase  agreement  quoted  the 
price  in  dollars.  This  cant  be  done,  said 
Usareur  legal  assistance  spokesman  Capt 
Michael  Gottesman.  "They  have  written  a 
contract  and  that  contract  was  for  a  dollar 
price.  The  contract  is  solid  and  they  cant 
raise  the  price." 

If  you  are  part  of  the  approximately  50 
percent  who  live  in  off-base  housing  and  your 
rental  contract  calls  for  payment  in  dollars, 
you're  lucky.  Most  rent  Is  paid  In  marks, 
which  means  that  for  almost  everybody  rent- 
ing on  the  local  economy,  housing  costs  just 
Jumped  a  minimum  of  10  percent. 

Before  the  first  devaluation  last  year  It 
was  possible  to  ftnd  a  two  bedroom  apart- 
ment with  utilities  m  the  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many, area  for  about  $160.  The  first  devalua- 
tion sent  the  price  of  that  apartment  up  to 
$172.80.  The  recent  devaluation  of  10  percent 


raised  the  price  even  further  to  $190.  A  direct 
result  of  the  devaluation  is  that  the  cost  of 
renting  an  apartment  in  Germany  Is  now 
about  the  same  as  Stateside.  The  difference 
is  that  you  get  a  lot  less  for  the  same  money 
in  Germany. 

Housing,  however.  Is  one  area  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  at  least  trying  to 
do  something  for  those  affected  by  the 
devaluation.  The  Standard  Housing  Allow- 
ance has  already  been  r^sed  for  some  loca- 
tions. ) 

Finding  a  fair  adjustmfent  of  the  housing 
allowance  is  difficult  at  best.  With  some  econ- 
omists predicting  more  financial  chaos  and 
even  more  devaluations,  and  with  the  "float- 
ing" dollar  changing  value  dally,  it  would  be 
a  bureaucratic  miracle  if  the  adjustments 
kept  pace  with  the  actual  value  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

Even  with  the  adjustments,  four  of  the  20 
soldiers  that  The  Weekly  spoke  to  said  that 
they  could  not  now  afford  to  bring  depend- 
ents to  live  with  tliem  as  they  had  previously 
planned.  Their  response  was  to  a  general 
question  on  how  the  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar had  affected  them  personally. 

Those  below  the  rank  of  E-4  who  don't  get 
a  housing  allowance  are  finding  it  harder 
than  ever  to  make  ends  meet.  The  Weekly 
learned  of  several  low  ranking  soldiers  living 
with  dependents  even  though  they  receive 
no  housing  aUowanoe  who  were  forced  to 
move  to  lower  rent  districts.  These  areas  are 
usuaUy  out  of  the  city  and  force  the  GI  to 
spend  a  half  hour  or  more  commuting  e4bh 
way  to  work.  "It's  out  to  the  boomes  for  me 
and  my  wife."  one  E-3  told  The  Weekly.  "We 
Just  can't  afford  to  stay  in  the  city  after 
this." 

Price  increases  caused  by  the  devaluation 
are  not  limited  in  the  PX  and  housing.  Rec- 
reation will  also  be  more  expensive.  NCO 
and  EM  clubs  are  raising,  or  liave  already 
raised,  their  dues  and  prices.  At  Ramsteln, 
Germany,  for  Instance,  the  Club  Interna- 
tional has  doubled  Its  dues,  Increased  food 
prices  20  percent  and  hiked  entertainment 
prices  12  percent.  The  Officers  Club  and  the 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  have  also  raised  their 
dues.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in  rec- 
reational facilities  all  over  Europe.  Since 
these  facilities  operate  at  Jeast  partially 
within  the  local  economy  (sal»les  and  main- 
tenance are  paid  for  In  local  currencies)  to 
stay  within  their  budget  they  must  raise 
their   prices. 

If  the  shrinkage  of  your  dollar  lias  you 
so  despaired  that  a  holiday  retreat  is  in 
order  to  soothe  your  shattered  nerves,  you're 
In  for  some  more  bad  news.  "Special  Dollar 
Prices  Still  m  Effect."  blares  the  advertise- 
ment headline  of  one  of  the  largest  tour 
operators  for  Americans  in  Europe.  A  little 
further  down  In  the  ad  you'll  find  the  small 
print  that  specifies  "untU  April  15."  The 
fact  Is,  if  you're  planning  to  spend  some 
leave  time  traveling  around  Europe  or  even 
going  Stateside,  your  wallet  has  a  bruise 
coming. 

The  international  monetary  crises  have 
undermined  the  price  structure  of  Interna- 
tional travel.  Since  the  value  of  the  dollar 
changes  dally,  you  may  sorely  discover  that 
the  ticket  you  purchased  is  not  the  fiUl  fare 
at  departure  time.  If  you  have  to  pay  for  '•our 
ticket  in  a  currency  other  than  dollars  in  the 
price  went  up  the  same  number  of  perce.it- 
age  points  that  the  dollar  went  down. 

Even  If  you  don't  fly  you'll  pay  more.  A 
round  trip  motor  tour  from  Frankfurt  to 
Istanbul  which  a  month  ago  cost  $139  now 
costs  $159.  Souvenirs  along  the  way  will  be 
10  percent  more  expen-slTe. 

As  a  result  of  the  IntematlcMial  monetary 
situation  a  traveler  could  easily  find  himself 
stranded.  When  a  money  crisis  warrants  It, 
governments  often  close  their  exchange  of- 
fices. During  the  most  recent  crisis  and  sub- 
sequent devaluation,  exchange  offices 
throughout  Europe  were  closed  for  over  a 
week.  During  such  a  situation,  if  you  are 
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carrying  dollars  and  no  local  currency,  you're 
simply  out  of  luck.  During  the  last  crisis  one 
tourist  was  caught  in  the  unwillingness  of 
anyone  to  convert  his  money.  "My  plane  to 
the  States  leaves  In  an  hour."  he  moaned, 
"and  I  can't  change  enough  money  to  get 
to  the  airport." 

As  If  all  this  weren't  enough,  there  are 
broader  aspects  to  the  dollar  devaUiatlon 
that  directly  affect  the  serviceman  abroad. 
Since  the  second  devaluation  In  14  months 
there  has  been  a  new  outcry  by  some  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops  abroad. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  we  had  some  speeches 
about  tax  reform  legislation  to  be  or  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  Senate  and  what 
was  going  to  be  done  about  it — how  the 
rich  were  going  to  be  soaked,  the  poor 
spared,  and  the  middle-income  people 
not  touched. 

The  usual  stuff,  Mr.  President. 

It  is  par  of  the  coittse.  We  get  it  all 
the  time.  This  is  what  we  must  expect, 
only  this  time  it  did  not  fool  the  net- 
works. That  is  where  the  news  comes  in. 

Harry  Reasoner  on  his  7  o'clock  show 
pointed  out  the  absolute  nonsense  of 
that  kind  of  talk  originating  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  commenting  on  a  serious  dLscus- 
sion  of  tax  legislation  in  the  Senate  as 
if  we  were  going  to  do  anything  about 
It.  We  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it  until  we  get  a  bill  from  the 
other  House.  We  know  that  tax  legisla- 
tion originates  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  general  public  is  supposed  to  be 
bemused  by  how  much  we  take  from 
the  poor,  how  much  we  touch  the  middle 
income,  and  about  how  the  rich  escape. 
This  miracle  is  not  going  to  be  done  in 
that  way.  There  will  be  some  tax 
changes.  They  will  begin  in  the  House,  as 
usual.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
very  likely  will  come  up  with  some  wise 
suggestions,  and  very  likely  work  his 
will,  and  all  the  Senators  who  talk  about 
a  tax  bill  and  what  they  are  going  to 
do  will  have  to  take  the  tax  biU  that 
comes  from  the  House  and  live  with  it. 

We  will  make  a  few  changes.  If  we 
do  not  make  too  many,  it  will  probably 
pass.  If  we  make  too  many,  the  other 
body  will  change  the  bill  back  again. 

So  Harry  Reasoner  was  right  when 
he  said  this  was  just  an  exercise  in 
making  believe  that  the  Senate  intro- 
duces tax  legislation. 

I  think  we  have  to  prick  this  bal- 
loon every  now  and  then,  for  fear  some- 
body will  believe  that  what  they  hear 
is  going  up,  is  some  kind  of  vessel  which 
will  carry  freight.  These  balloons  carry 
no  freight.  These  balloons  are  filled  with 
the  usual  components. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
be  vacated. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  telnpore.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordere  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  ir.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  [that  the  fol- 
lowing order  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teJnpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere  I 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUtlNE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  telnpore 
the  previous  order,  there 
period  for  the   transacticii 
morning  business  for  not 
minutes,  with  statements 
to  3  minutes  each. 

Is  there  any  morning  btjsiness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  .second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resfcinded 

The  PRESi'^DENT  pro  te  npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Under 

i^iU  now  be  a 

of  routine 

to  exceed  15 

therein  limited 


President,   I 
qfuorum. 

clerk 

1  rlr.  President, 
that  the  order 


COMMUNICATIONS  FR<tM 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  folldwing  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  incjicated 

Report  on  Overobligation  of 


A  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Management  and  Budget, 
the   President,   r^ortlng, 
that    certain    appropriations 
portioned  on  a  basis  which 
cesslty  for  supplemental 
prlatlons,  for  the  fiscal  year 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred 
mlttee  on  Appropriations 


VPPEOPRIATIONS 

Dl  -ector.  Office  of 

Exe  :utive  Office  of 

pu  suant   to   law, 

had    been   ap- 

adlcatee  a  ne- 

of  appro- 

1973   (with  an 

to  the  Com- 


estln  lates 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BjLLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


joint  resolu- 

the  first  time 

the  second 


f<  r  Mr.  Stennis, 


aid 


resou  :ce 


the  Secretary 
carry  out  a 
o  encourage  a 
protection, 
by  small  non- 
public 
<'ther  purposes. 
>n   Agriculture 


non-  Federal 


The  following  bills  and 
tions  were  introduced,  read 
and,  by  unanimous  consert, 
time,  and  referred  as  indicited 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   ( 

Mr.  EUsTLAND,  and  hknself) 

S.  1569.  A  bill  to  authoriz^ 
of  Agriculture  to  develop 
forestry  Incentives  program 
higher   level   of   forest 
development  and  managemen 
Industrial    private    and 
forest  landowners,  and  for 
Referred   to   the  Committee 
and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1570.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  allocate 
when  he  determines  and  declares 
traordinary  shortages  or  dislocations 
distribution  of  energy  and 
Imminent  and  that  the  publi 
or  welfare  is  thereby  Jeopard!  sed 
for  the  delegation  of  author  ty 
retary  of  the  Interior;    and 
poses.   Referred   to  the  Con^nlttee 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE : 

S.   1571.  A  bUl  to  clarify 
provision  of  title  IV  of  the 
ment  Act   of   1972    (Stat.) 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By     Mr.      DOLE      (for 
ABOUSXZK,  Mr.  AlKIM 

Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    CtTKTis, 
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EXECU- 
ETC. 


fusls 


1  le  President  of 

efiergy  and  fuels 

that  ex- 

In  the 

exist  or  are 

health,  safety 

to  provide 

to  the  Sec- 

'or  other  pur- 

on    In- 


aid 


t  nd  extend  the 

lural  Develop- 

qeferred  to  the 

Foreetry. 

himself,     Mr. 

Mr.  Babtlett, 

Busdick,    Mr. 

Mr.   Eastiand, 


Mr.     Hansen,     Mr.     I  ughes,     Mr. 


.  McGOVERN, 


Hrxjska,  Mr.  McGee,  Mi 
Mr.   Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Tal 
MADGE,  Mr.  Tower,  and  tfr.  Yotjng)  : 
S.  1572.  A  bUl  to  provide  equll  y  In  the  feed 
grain  set -aside  program  by  alio  vlng  partici- 
pants In  plan  B  to  switch  to  plai  i  A.  Referred 
to     the     Committee     on     Agrliulture     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1573.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  code,  to  change  the  mel  hod  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  eiJlsted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forc« ,  and  Marine 
Corps.  Referred  to  the  Commltt  se  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  certain  ve  ;erans'  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  for  the  month  In  which  a  vet- 
eran dies.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1575.  A  bUl  to  amend  sectisn  314(k)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
special  monthly  payment  to  \eterans  who 
have  lost  a  kidney  as  the  result  of  a  service- 
connected  disability.  Referred  ;o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  1576.  A  bill  to  amend  tllle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  civil  service  retirement  peri- 
ods of  service  performed  In  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentalities  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McOovern)  : 
S.  1577.  A  bin  to  authorize  th(  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operal  e,  and  main- 
tain the  Pollock-Herreld  unit,  £  outh  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Missouri  Riv«  r  Basin  proj- 
ect. South  Dakota.  Referred  to  tl  le  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  hlmsdf,  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 

Pastore) : 

S.   1578.  A  bill  to  provide  f(r  a  national 

program  of  disaster  Insurance.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hoi  sing  and'Ur- 

ban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1679.  A  bill  to  provide  foi  the  demon- 
stration of  models  of  living  arra  agements  for 
severely  handicapped  adults  as  alternatives  to 
institutionalization  and  to  cooitdlnate  exist- 
ing supportive  services  necessitfited  by  such 
arrangements,  to  Improve  the  co  ardlnation  of 
housing  programs  with  respect  to  handi- 
capped persons,  and  for  other  ]»urposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.J.  Res.  91.  A  Joint  resolutl  >n  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  'Tolnt  resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 


display  and 


and  customs  pertaining  to  the ^.-^ 

use  of  the  fiag  of  the  United  Sti  ites  of  Amer- 
ica." Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By    Mr.    TALMADGI! 
Stennis,  Mr.  Eastland 
self): 
S.  1569.  A  bUl  to  authoriz( ; 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
out  a  forestry  incentives 
courage  a  higher  level  of  forlest 
protection,   development 
ment  by  small  nonindustrial 
non-Federal   public   forest 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
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privileged  today  to  introduce  S.  1569,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  and  carry  out  a  for- 
estry Incentives  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  resource  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  management  by  small, 
nonindustrial  private  and  non-Federal 
public  forest  landowners. 

This  bill  was  originally  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  who  has  been  a  con- 
sistent leader  in  various  successful  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  timber  resources  for 
this  Nation.  His  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  not  by  the  House. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  our  stricken  col- 
league cannot  be  here  today  to  introduce 
his  own  measure,  but  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  introduce  this  bill  on  his  behalf, 
as  well  as  my  own. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  never 
been  more  evident.  While  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz  has  stated  that  this  Na- 
tion will  have  to  rely  less  and  less  on  our 
national  forests  as  the  primary  timber 
reserve  from  this  Nation,  it  is  clear  that 
given  this  fact,  we  must  rely  more  and 
more  on  privately  held  stands  of  timber 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  national  de- 
mand for  timber. 

Our  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
articles  telling  of  the  rising  cost  of  lum- 
ber because  of  increased  demand.  These 
price  increases  have  raised  the  cost  of 
building  a  home  by  as  much  as  $2,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  business  of  timber 
supply  is  an  extremely  complex  problem. 

"There  are  those  who  say  we  should  stop 
shipping  logs  to  Japan  and  other  nations 
so  that  this  wood  can  be  used  for  domestic 
needs.  But  on  the  other  hand,  these 
shipments  help  substantially  to  Improve 
our  balance  of  payments — an  important 
consideration  in  these  days  of  devalua- 
tion, inflation,  and  general  economic 
crisis. 

Public  demands  to  set  aside  large 
tracts  of  the  national  forests  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  or  for  wilderness,  have 
increased  substantially.  This  pressure 
has  generated  many  false  claims  that  the 
Forest  Service  operates  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  timber  interests. 

The  conflicts  here  are  enormous.  Some 
groups  want  pure  wilderness,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  hardy  souls  who  can 
hike  their  way  into  the  forest.  Others 
claim  that  if  the  forests  are  not  properly 
managed,  many  forms  of  wildlife  will 
die.  Others  want  to  take  their  camping 
vehicles  into  the  national  forests,  while 
still  others  want  areas  set  aside  for 
skiing,  snowmobiling,  and  other  sports. 
It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  see  how  these 
conflicting  interests  of  a  public  desiring 
the  forest  experience  can  be  reconciled, 
yet  we  must  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  dealing  with  land  that  belongs 
to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  venal 
timber  interests,  men  who  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  conserving  forest  land 
for  years,  are  afraid  that  if  the  national 
forests  are  locked  up  for  recreational 
purposes,  they  will  lose  their  businesses. 

These  men  see  the  pressures  on  the 
national  forests.  They  see  developers  pur- 
chasing huge  tracts  of  woodlands  to  build 
retirement  and  vacation  homes.  They  see 
suburban  sprawl  destroying  still  more 
forests.  And  they  see  the  demand  for 


wood  by  the  American  people  rising  70 
percent  in  the  past  three  decades,  with 
substantially  further  increases  expected 
in  the  next  30  years. 

These  men  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
squeeze.  They  do  not  see  a  way  to  con- 
tinue meeting  national  timber  demands, 
and  many  of  them,  who  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  purchase  vast  tracts  of  land, 
wonder  how  they  will  survive. 

Their  fears  are  entirdy  justified.  ITie 
Forest  Service  reported  recently  that 
given  present  levels  of  forest  manage- 
ment, only  modest  increases  in  timber 
supplies  will  be  available  in  future 
decades,  and  that  timber  supplies  will 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  projected  de- 
mands, with  consequent  increases  in 
prices  for  timber  and  timber  products. 

Most  disturbing  is  that  despite  the  vast 
land  expanse  of  this  Nation,  the  Forest 
Service  predicts  that  we  will  eventually 
have  to  import  timber  from  nations  like 
Canada. 

However,  other  forestry  experts  dispute 
this.  They  say  that  exports  and  imports 
of  wood  products  are  approximately  in 
balance  now,  and  that  there  Is  little  op- 
portunity to  significantly  Increase  im- 
ports in  the  near  future.  In  other  words, 
these  experts  say  we  will  have  to  meet 
our  own  needs  for  timber  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  could  be  doing  a  better  job  of  refor- 
esting and  managing  our  national  forests 
to  provide  higher  levels  of  production 
from  that  source.  And  it  can  be  done  if 
this  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
will  provide  the  Forest  Service  with  the 
tools  to  do  the  job. 

But  as  John  Stennis  recognizes  better 
than  any  of  us,  there  is  still  another  al- 
ternative, that  would  be  more  productive 
than  merely  providing  more  funding  for 
the  Forest  Service.  We  can  double  the 
productivity  of  small,  private,  nonindus- 
trial forests  by  helping  their  owners  make 
long-range  Improvements. 

In  my  State  of  Georgia,  73  percent  of 
the  forest  land  is  privately  owned,  and  85 
percent  of  this  land  is  in  tracts  of  100 
acres  or  less.  Many  of  these  small-sized 
forests  are  only  partially  productive  be- 
cause their  owners  are  imable  to  make 
the  long-term  Investments  needed  to  pro- 
duce quality  timber,  and  as  a  result,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  poten- 
tially productive  land  are  cluttered  with 
stimted  growth  that  is  of  little  commer- 
cial use. 

On  the  national  level,  60  percent  of  our 
available  forest  resources  are  on  lands 
such  as  I  have  described.  It  is  a  terrible 
waste. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  until  such  time  as 
we  take  some  realistic  attitudes  toward 
putting  lands  such  as  these  into  well- 
managed  production;  imtil  we  take  on  a 
program  of  general  reforestation  of  tlie 
national  forests,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
sider adequately  the  demands  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  take  more  and  more  na- 
tional forest  land  out  of  timber  produc- 
tion for  wilderness  and  other  recreational 
purposes. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  we  are  pain- 
fully learning  an  object  lesson.  The  re- 
sources of  the  spaceship  earth  are  lim- 
ited, and  they  have  to  be  utilized  wisely. 

Fortunately,  trees  are  a  renewal  re- 
source if  managed  properly.  We  must  ap- 


proach this  task  immediately,  for  we  are 
facing  a  national  crisis  every  bit  as  dif- 
ficult to  solve  as  the  shortage  of  energy 
fuels. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  would  provide  a 
subsidy  to  stimulate  reforestation  and 
cultural  Improvement  of  small  private 
forests.  It  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  future  generations. 

This  fact  was  recognized  100  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  when  he  ad- 
monished the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  on  "The 
Duty  of  Governments  in  Forestry."  He 
observed  that  few  people  live  long 
enough  to  harvest  the  trees  they  plant. 
Their  plantings  are  really  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  next  generation.  And  so  it  is 
today.  Our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  require  twice  as  much  wood  as  we 
use  today.  We  must  provide  for  their 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  this  object 
lesson  which  I  described  earlier,  we  are 
learning  that  we  should  not  arbitrarily 
shut  down  factories,  close  off  energy 
sources  and  shut  down  forests  because  of 
the  cries  of  one  ecological  pressure  group 
or  another.  The  stakes  are  too  great. 

For  example,  a  number  of  fertilizer 
factories  have  been  closed  over  this  past 
winter  because  of  complaints  of  smoke 
emissions  from  the  burning  of  hydrocar- 
bon fuels,  necessary  to  produce  nitrogen. 

This  spring,  many  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  high 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  meaning  that  their 
production  will  be  down  somewhat.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  will  affect  the  price  of 
food. 

Similarly,  I  am  the  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
that  would  preserve  certain  areas  of 
the  eastern  forests  in  a  wilderness-like 
setting.  Yet  the  people  in  the  timber 
industry  plead  with  me  not  to  take  these 
trees  out  of  production  until  some  al- 
ternatives are  provided.  Their  arguments 
are  just  as  compelling  as  those  of  the 
preservationists  who  want  to  stop  the 
cutting. 

Our  people  need  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  entire  picture  of  our  ecology. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  contentious,  but  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  those  consumers 
who  are  complaining  about  high  food 
prices  are  not  some  of  the  same  people 
who  caused  the  fertilizer  plants  to  close. 
I  wonder  if  those  who  would  lock  up  the 
national  forests  for  wilderness  and  rec- 
reational uses  are  not  the  same  ones 
complaining  about  the  high  cost  of  buy- 
ing a  home. 

As  I  stand  here  to  support  this  legis- 
lation today,  I  ask  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  tills  Nation  to  take  a  balanced, 
sensible  approach  toward  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources.  The  actions  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  as  well  as  each  indi- 
vidual in  this  country,  are  interrelated. 
We  must  recognize  this  as  we  meet  our 
ecological  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
forthright  approach  to  the  balance  I 
have  referred  to.  I  commend  its  passage 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
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statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Eif:  follows: 
S.  1369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forestry  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  Nation's  growing  demands  on  forests 
and  related  land  resources  cannot  be  met  by 
Intensive  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
industrial  forests  alone;  that  the  two  hun- 
dred ninety-six  million  acres  of  nonindus- 
trlal  private  land  and  twenty-nine  million 
acres  of  non-Federal  public  forest  land  con- 
tain 65  per  centum  of  the  Nation's  total  forest 
resource  base  available  to  provide  timber, 
water,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities;  that  the  level  of 
protection  and  management  of  such  forest 
lands  has  historically  been  low;  that  such 
lands  can  provide  substantially  Increased 
levels  of  resources  and  opportunities  if  Judi- 
ciously managed  and  developed;  that  im- 
proved management  and  development  of 
such  lands  will  enhance  and  protect  environ- 
mental values  consistent  with  the  National 
Envlromnental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
682);  and  that  a  forestry  incentives  program 
is  necessary  to  supplement  existing  forestry 
assistance  programs  to  further  motivate,  en- 
courage, and  involve  the  owners  of  small 
non- industrial  private  forest  lands  and  the 
owners  of  non-Federal  public  forest  lands  in 
actions  needed  to  protect,  develop,  and  man- 
age their  forest  lands  at  a  level  adequate  to 
national  demands. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"small  nonindustrial  private  forest  lands" 
means  commercial  forest  lands  owned  by  any 
person  whose  total  ownership  of  such  lands 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  acres.  Such 
term  also  Includes  groups  or  associations 
owning  a  total  of  five  hundred  acres  or  less 
of  commercial  forest  lands,  but  does  not 
Include  private  corporations  manufacturing 
products  or  providing  public  utility  services 
of  any  type  or  the  subsidiaries  of  such  cor- 
porations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  Incentives  program 
to  encourage  the  protection,  development, 
and  management  of  small  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate lands  and  non-Federal  public  forest 
lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program  shall 
be  to  encourage  landowners  to  apply  prac- 
tices which  will  provide  for  the  afforesta- 
tion of  nonforest  lands  and  reforestation  of 
cutover  and  other  nonstocked  and  under- 
stocked forest  lands,  and  for  intensive  mul- 
tiple-purpose management  and  protection  of 
forest  resources  to  provide  for  production  of 
timber  and  other  benefits,  for  protection 
and  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
and  of  scenic  and  other  environmental  val- 
ues, and  for  protection  and  Improvement  of 
watersheds,  forage  values,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  forestry  Incentives  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  payments  or  grants  of  other 
aid  to  the  owners  of  small  nonindxistrlal  pri- 
vate forest  lands  and  the  owners  of  non- 
Federal  public  forest  lands  In  providing 
practices  on  such  lands  which  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  forestry  incentives  program. 
No  one  small  nonindustrial  private  forest 
landowner  shall  receive  an  annual  payment 
in  excess  of  S2.500  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  eonended  (49  Stat.  1150; 
16  U.S.C.  690h(b))  and  distribute  funds 
available  for  cost  sharing  under  this  Act  by 
giving  consideration  to  pertinent  factors  In 
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each  State  and  county 
limited  to,  the  total  areas  ol 
dustrial  private  forest  lands 
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of  planting  or  additional 
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suiting  foresters,  and  (3) 
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(c)  Federal   funds  avallabl 
for    a    small    non-industrial 
lands  each   year  may  be 
sharing  among  the  owners  of 
a  bid  basis,  with  such 
to  carry  out  the  approved 
for  the  smallest  Federal  cost 
first  priority  for  available 

(d)  As   a  condition  of  e: 
safeguard    Federal    Investmeu 
tary  shall  require  cooperating 
agree  In  writing  to  follow  a 
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Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shal! 
the  State  Forester  or  other 
flclal  of  each  State  In  the 
forestry  Incentives  program 
this  Act.  Federal  assistance 
shall  be  extended  In 
terms  and  conditions  as  the 
appropriate  to  accomplish 
this  Act.  Funds  made 
Act    may    be    utilized    for 
nical   assistance   to  and 
Federal    public   landowners, 
small    non-industrial    private 
non-profit    groups,    Indlvidua  s 
bodies  In  Initiating  practices 
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Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized 
priated  annually  an  amount 
$25,000,000    to   carry    out    the 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall 
until  expended. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Stennis 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec  'etary  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  and  carry  out  a  forestry 
Incentives  program  to  encoi  rage  a  higher 
level  of  forest  resource  prote  ;tlon,  develop- 
ment, and  management  by  si  lall  nonindus- 
trial private  and  non-Federa  public  forest 
landowners,  and  for  other  pv  rposes. 
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welcome    the    cosponsorshlp    o      Interested 
Senators  this  year. 

Since  colonial  times  the  forest  i  of  this  na- 
tion have  served  us  well.  They  h  ive  provided 
fuel  for  cooking  and  heating,  lumber  for 
building  homes,  and  fiber  for  the  highest 
per  capita  consumption  of  pi  iper  in  the 
world.  The  current  rapidly  rising  demand 
for  forest  products  and  benefits  lowever,  has 
brought  home  the  fact  that  n<  longer  can 
we  depend  upon  nature  to  replenish  itself 
but  that  all  of  our  forest  lands  must  be 
tended  and  managed  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  supply  a  rising  demand  with  in  even  flow 
of  products  and  benefits. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  for  our  latlou's  for- 
ests. If  they  progress  as  they  should  they 
can  be  a  djniamic  force  in  tie  abundant 
supply  of  products  and  benefits.  Otherwise 
they  can  suffer  neglect  and  i  leterioration 
and  be  relegated  a  passive  role  much  below 
their  potential. 

By  the  year  2000  the  demand  1  or  wood  as  a 
raw  material  in  the  United  Stites  will  be 
double  that  of  today.  Since  It  is  a  renew- 
able natural  resource,  the  requirement  for 
wood  can  be  met,  provided  tlm«  ly  and  deci- 
sive action  is  taken.  However,  programs  of 
improved  management  must  be  aggressively 
pursued  if  our  forests  are  to  reach  their 
productive  potential. 

A  sufficient  increase  In  produc  tlon  can  not 
be  expected  from  our  national  forests.  The 
efTects  of  Improved  managemint  virlll  be 
largely  offset  by  environmental  ci  incems  lead- 
ing to  withdrawal  of  forests  froi  i  production 
and  modification  of  timber  ha  vesting.  In- 
dustrial forests  are  rapidly  appr(  aching  their 
productive  potential.  Most  of  the  needed  in- 
creases in  production  will  have  1  o  come  from 
the  296  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
hands  of  4  million  nonindustrial  private 
landowners.  These  lands  are  g:  owing  wo©d 
at  only  one-half  their  productiv)  capacity. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agiiculture  has 
calculated  that  a  backlog  approaching  50 
million  acres  of  private  nonindiistrial  forest 
land  needs  to  be  reforested,  tn  addition, 
growing  conditions  on  some  125  million  acres 
of  these  holdings  can  be  Improve  1  by  cuIturtU 
treatment  of  existing  stands. 

A  program  of  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  as  proposed,  would  do 
more  than  add  to  the  needed  f  iture  timber 
supply.  The  beneficial  effects  of  trees  on  the 
environment  would  be  enhaiiced.  People 
would  enjoy  the  forests  as  thesii  were  grow- 
ing up.  Watersheds  would  be  prjtected  from 
erosion.  Idle  land  would  contribute  again  Its 
share  to  the  strength  of  our  country.  An 
Important  benefit  of  the  progrim  would  be 
the  creation  of  Jobs  for  the  une  mployed  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  entire  ru  ral  economy. 

Private,  nonindustrial  landowners,  how- 
ever, are  not  generally  able  oi  Inclined  to 
make  the  longterm  Investment!  required  to 
bring  their  property  to  full  prodi  ictlvity.  This 
fact  coupled  with  the  nation's  need  for  in- 
creased timber  supplies  and  o  her  benefits 
from  the  forest  leads  to  my  pro]  tosal.  In  this 
proposal  the  Federal  Governmen  ;  would  share 
the  cost  of  tree  planting  and  other  basic 
forestry  practices  with  private  i  lonindustrial 
owners,  as  an  incentive  for  making  the 
needed  investments. 

The  program  would  focus  spe<  lal  attention 
to  the  needs  of  forestry.  The  pr  >gram  would 
operate  through  the  existing  ag  mcies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultuie  and  State 
governments.  It  woiild  not  requ  ire  any  addi- 
tional administrative  organizati  on. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretar;  ■  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ctu-ry  out  a  forestry  ii  centive  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  protect  on,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  nonin  dustrial,  pri- 
vate and  non-Federal  public  ands.  Land- 
owners would  be  encouraged  td  plant  seed- 
lings where  needed  and  apply  such  cultural 
treatments  as  are  necessary  to  ])roduce  tim- 
ber, expand  recreational  opportunities,  en- 
hance environmental  values,  protect  water- 
sheds, and  improve  fish  and  wil  llife  habitat. 
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Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
payments  or  grants  of  other  aid  to  owners 
of  nonindtistrial  private  lands  and  owners  of 
non-Federal  public  lands. 

Third.  Utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local 
ASCS  Committees  established  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
These  committees,  now  composed  primarily 
of  agriculturists,  should  also  Include  repre- 
sentation of  forest  owners,  forest  managers, 
and  wildlife  or  other  natural  resource  In- 
terests. 

Fourth.  Federal  funds  may  be  allocated  for 
cost  sharing  on  a  bid  basis  with  priority  ac- 
corded landowners  contracting  to  carry  out 
approved  forestry  practices  for  the  smallest 
Federal  cost-share.  This  provision  will  spread 
Federal  funds  over  a  larger  acreage. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  Forester  or  other  impropriate  official  so 
that  the  forest  incentives  program  may  be 
carried  out  in  coordination  with  other  related 
programs. 

A  program  such  as  I  have  outlined  here 
could  make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  American  forestry.  In  a  10  year  period 
with  funding  of  25  million  annually,  basic 
forestry  treatments  could  be  applied  to  some 
11  million  acres.  These  treatments  would  add 
well  over  2  billion  board  feet  of  timber  an- 
nually. If  increased  timber  supplies  are  to  be 
available  by  the  year  20O0,  a  forestry  incen- 
tives program  must  be  initiated  now  because 
of  the  lead-time  required  to  grow  a  tree 
from  a  seedling  to  merchantable  size. 

The  modifications  made  In  the  bill  this 
year,  as  differentiated  from  S.  3105,  my  bill  of 
the  last  session,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Small  nonindustrial  private  lands  are 
defined  as  600  acres  or  less.  This  limitation 
still  will  include  92  percent  of  private  forest 
lands.  The  previous  definition  of  6,000  acres 
would  have  Included  98  percent  of  private 
forest  lands,  so  the  difference  is  not  great 
in  terms  of  our  total  land  assets. 

b.  No  one  private  landowner  can  receive 
an  annual  payment  of  more  than  $2,500. 

c.  A  written  agreement  is  required  between 
the  landowner  and  the  government  covering 
a  ten-year  management  plan.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  agreement  would  require  re- 
funding of  pajrments  on  a  prorated  basis. 

d.  With  respect  to  cost  sharing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  given  flexibility, 
as  he  now  has  under  other  cost  sharing  pro- 
grams. The  intent  is  that  he  would  use 
the  Incentives  in  the  amount  necessary  in 
the  particular  area  to  obtain  the  desired 
participation  and  productivity. 

e.  A  pilot  program  of  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  has  been  eliminated,  as  being  al- 
ready possible  under  existing  authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  I  have  outlined,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate  reference  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
energy  and  fuels  when  he  determines 
and  declares  that  extraordinary  short- 
ages or  dislocations  in  the  distribution  of 
energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are  imminent 
and  that  the  public  health,  safety  or 
welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  some  3 
weeks  ago,  in  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1973,  the  Senate  au- 
thorized the  President  to  provide  "for  the 
establishment  of  priorities  of  use  and  for 
systematic  allocation  of  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum products." 


It  is  not  clear  at  this  point  what  ac- 
tion the  House  will  take  with  respect  to 
his  authority.  But  it  is  increasingly  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  did  not  go 
far  enough.  I  am,  therefore,  today  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy 
Allocation  Act  to  give  the  President  more 
precise  and  definitive  authority  to  deal 
with  emerging  shortages  of  petroleum 
products. 

As  Senators  are  well  aware,  this  is  no 
longer  an  academic  problem.  We  are  no 
longer  speaking  of  events  which  might 
occur  at  some  ill-defined  future  date.  We 
need  rely  no  more  on  speculative  fore- 
casts or  hypothetical  possibilities. 

The  shortages  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  are  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Last  fall,  when  some  of  us  were  first  dis- 
cussing the  prospects  of  shortages,  oflB- 
cial  denials  were  prompt  and  unhesitat- 
ing. When  the  Interior  Committee  held 
oil  import  hearings  In  January,  the  pic- 
ture had  changed  somewjiat  but  the  out- 
look was  for  isolated  spot  shortages  at 
worst.  Now  the  denials  are  less  sure,  the 
forecasts  less  certain. 

And  no  wonder — when  we  have  inde- 
pendent gas  stations  closing  from  coast 
to  coast,  cities  like  Boston  unable  to  get 
bids  for  municipal  requirements,  public 
transportation  needs  similarly  unmet, 
and  farmers  fearful  of  inadequate  fuel 
supplies  for  spring  planting.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  domestic  refineries  cannot 
meet  the  projected  demand  for  gasoline 
during  the  balance  of  1973.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  cannot  look  abroad,  where  sup- 
plies are  also  tight,  to  fill  this  gap. 

As  Congress  acts  to  build  a  coordi- 
nated and  rational  fuels  and  energy 
policy,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
both  long-term  and  short-term  energy 
problems.  The  fuel  shortage  problem 
may  be  short  term,  but  its  impact  on' 
the  American  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  could  be  dev- 
astating. We  have  a  clearcut  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  public  interest  by 
seeing  that  scarce  fuels  are  properly  and 
fairly  allocated  in  times  of  shortage.  We 
cannot  rely  on  the  major  oil  companies, 
private  energy  industries  or  the  laws  of 
the  marketplace  to  make  these  decisions. 

The  Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy 
Allocation  Act  which  I  propose  would 
provide  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  he  needs  to 
protect  the  public  welfare  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations 
in  the  national  fuel  distribution  system. 
By  exercising  the  temporary  authority 
provided  by  the  act,  the  President  may 
allocate,  ration,  or  distribute  a  fuel,  or 
any  form  of  energy,  which  is,  or  may  be- 
come, in  extraordinary  short  supply  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  American  people  and  preserve  the 
domestic  economy.  Such  authority  may 
be  applied  on  a  national  or  a  regional 
basis  and  would  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent a  judgment  of  threat  to  national 
security. 

When  the  President  finds  and  declares 
that  an  extraordinary  fuel  shortage  or 
dislocation  which  jeopardizes  the  public 
welfare  or  the  domestic  economy  either 
exists  or  is  imminent,  he  may  use  the 
authority  granted  by  the  Emergency 
Fuels  and  Energy  Allocation  Act  to: 

Protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare; 


Maintain  all  essential  public  services; 

Preserve  an  economically  sound  and 
competitive  fuels  and  energy  industry, 
including  the  competitive  viability  of  in- 
dependent producers,  refiners,  market- 
ers, and  distributors; 

Assure  equitable  distribution  of  fuels 
among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  among  all  classes  of 
consumers;  and 

Minimize  economic  distortion.  Inflexi- 
bility and  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  mechanisms  of  the  market. 

The  President  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  any  finding  and  declaration 
made  or  any  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

The  Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy  Al- 
location Act  also  requires  the  President 
to  make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
and  upon  expiration  of  the  act  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1973,  a  final  report  summariz- 
ing all  actions  taken,  an  analysis  of  their 
impact  and  an  evaluation  of  their  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  emergency  allocation  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  energy  crisis.  It  will  not 
end  shortages  of  scarce  fuels'  What  it 
will  do,  Mr.  President,  is  sissure  that 
shortages  are  handled  in  ^a  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  that  esgential  needs 
are  met,  that  the  welfare  of  the  energy- 
consuming  public  is  protected.  This  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  be  ignored. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S,  1571.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend 
the  provision  of  title  IV  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (Stat.).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Btm.41.  FIRE  protection 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  1972,  title 
rv  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
provided  for  expansion  of  our  rural  fire 
protection  system.  It  provides  for  ad- 
vanced planning,  training,  and  use  of 
specialized  equipment  in  the  control  of 
fires  in  rural  areas.  The  title  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $7  million  to  fund  this 
program  beginning  in  1973. 

The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
does  not  include  a  recommendation  for 
funding  for  this  program  during  the  first 
year  of  its  3 -year  authority. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  would  amend  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  title  IV, 
to  provide  that  this  program  be  fimded 
for  3  consecutive  years  beginning  with 
the  first  year  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 
This  provision  will  enable  the  continu- 
ance of  this  program  for  3  years  once  it  is 
commenced,  which  our  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Foresters  feels  is  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  accomplish  the  technical 
education  that  would  be  implemented  un- 
der this  program. 

Another  amendment  offered  in  this  bill 
would  substitute  the  words  "fire"  and 
"fii-es"  for  the  words  "wildfire"  and 
"wildfires,"  as  this  tends  to  confuse  the 
purpose  of  this  rural  fire  protection  title. 
The  purpose  is  to  include  protection  from 
fires  to  structures  and  farms  in  rural 
areas,  and  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  only  wildfires  such  as  forest  fires 
or  fires  in  a  grain  field. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  because 
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of  its  brevity,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

And  In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lu-ge  favorable  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  legislation.  Rural 
flre  protection  is  a  most  important  facet 
of  any  development  plans  for  rural  Amer- 
ica and  implementation  of  this  program 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  en- 
courage our  rural  citizens  to  remain  in 
these  rural  communities.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  type  of  protection  that 
our  urban  friends  enjoy.  Fatalities  in 
rural  areas  are  l'/2  times  greater  than  in 
urban  fires.  The  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed is  6  times  greater  than  the  losses 
of  urban  property  from  fires.  When  this 
program  is  Implemented  and  funded,  it 
is  important  that  it  continue  for  3  years 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  improvements 
It  will  provide  for  the  citizens  of  rural 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
(88  Stat.  670)  is  amended  by  substituting 
the  words  "fire"  and  "fires"  for  the  words 
"wildfire"  and  "wildfires",  respectively,  wher- 
ever such  words  appear. 

Sec.  2.  Section  403  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  Is  amended 
by  substituting  the  word  "four"  for  "two" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  said  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  404  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  Appbophiations. — There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  $7,000,000  for  each 
of  three  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  first 
appropriated  and  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  carrying  out  this  title." 


By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bttrdick, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr. 
Eastland,     Mr.     Hansen,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gke,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Talicadge, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1572.  A  bill  to  provide  equity  In  the 
feed  grain  set-aside  program  by  allowing 
participants  In  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan 
A.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oti  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  that  will  correct  an 
inequity  in  a  recent  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  in- 
equity was  In  changes  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1973  feed  grain  program  that  re- 
duced the  set-aside  requirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chronology  of  the  annoimcements  of  the 
1973  feed  grain  program  and  certain  let- 
ters be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CHXONOLOGT      of     AKNOTTNCEMiNTS      OK      THE 

1973  Pna>  Grain  Program  asJit  Relates  to 

C!ORN 

OBCEMB^   11,  1973 — ^mtST  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Set-aside  requirements  and  payments 
Option  1 — 30  percent  of  baa  ,  no  other  re- 
striction on  planting,  35  cen  s  per  bushel. 
Option  2 — 15  percent  of  base  planting  lim- 
ited to  acreage  planted  in  1971  ,  24  cents  per 
bushel. 


psr 


JANUABT     31,       1973 SECOND 

Set-aside  requirements  and 
Option  1 — 30  percent  set 
25  percent,  no  other  restrlctloi  i 
35  cents  reduced  to  32  cents 

Option    2 — 15    percent    set- 
to   0   percent,    planting    limited 
planted  In  1972,  24  cents 
15  cents. 

The  second  announcement . 
that  this  change  would  make 
planting  about  20  million 
year  than  last. 


a^inodncement 
payments 

reduced  to 

on  planting, 

bushel. 

i  side,   reduced 

to    acreage 

paymint  reduced  to 


;a]  lo 


mi  re 


MARCH  26,    1973 — THIRD  ANN(  VNCEMENT 


asl  te 


rem  alns. 


Set-aside  requirement  and 

Option  1 — 25  percent  set 
10  percent,  no  other  restrlctloi  i 
payment  remains  at  32  cents 

Option  2 — Zero  set-aside 
limited  to  acreage  planted  In 
remains  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 

No  enrollment  changes  will 
In  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  third  announcement 
that  this  change  would  make 
planting  an  additional  13.5 
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pointed  out 

available  for 

acres   this 


paym.ents 
reduced  to 
on  planting, 
>er  bushel. 

planting 
972,  payment 


be  permitted 


pointed  out 
available  for 
million  acres. 


Hiawatha  Kans., 

Md^ch  28, 1973. 
U.S.  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  to  yod  Is  about  the 
Injustice  performed  on  the  last  change  of  the 
farm  program.  It  Is  my  under  itandlng  that 
those  who  signed  up  25%  hi  ve  now  been 
reduced  to  10%  with  the  total  ]  ayment  to  be 
paid  to  them.  In  other  words,  tl  ,e  farmer  who 
signed  26%  will  now  draw  $1  0  to  $175  an 
acre  opposed  to  those  people  wh  j  sign  zero  % , 
wUl  get  $45.0O-$60.00  an  acre.  [  also  under- 
stand that  the  sign  up  will  t  ot  be  opened 
up  for  the  zero  %.  This  Is  a  cro  )ked  Injustice 
to  those  who  signed  zero  ",  .  The  Gov't 
pressed  for  the  zero  7i ,  the  wo  -d  was  passed 


down  to  the  County  level  to 


zero  % .  Now  those  that  did  the  Gov't  bidding 
are  nothing  but  assess,  also  he  has  been 
beaten  out  of  thousands  of  do]  ars. 

I  would  like  to  know  one  thi  ng,  why  can't 
the  Gov't  be  fair  In  Its  dealln)  s? 

You  know  our  Gov't  works  1  ecause  of  the 
faith  people  have  In  It.  This  sort  of  thing 
kills  all  respect  one  can  mi  ster  for  our 
Republican  Party  and  the  Goi  t. 

Would  you  please  look  Inl  3  this,  as  It 
concerns  17%  of  those  who  signed  up  In 
the  farm  program  this  year.  T]  e  people  who 
sign  up  zero  %  should  have  th !  opportunity 
to  change  to  the  10%  program  after  all  the 
10%  program  was  not  avails  31e  when  he 
signed  up  for  the  program  so  \  hy  should  he 
be  penalized? 

Yours  truly, 

RoBERi  J.  Howard. 


Farm, 
2, 1973. 


i  pril 


MCDONAL 

Williamsburg,  Kans., 
Senator  Bob  Dole, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole;  The  smiU 
this    area    are    quite    concern^ 
change   in    Peed    Grain   j 
curred  this  past  week.  Specifically 
ring  to  the  change  that  allowal 
signed  up  for  25%  to  conserve 
get  paid  for  25%. 

In  my  case,  with  a  e2-acre  co^  base 


push  lor  the 


farmers  in 
about  the 
9  that  oc- 
I  am  refer- 
farmers  who 
10%  and  stlU 


receive  $634.88 

r  would  re- 

cor  serving  15.5 

thought  my 

7  5/acre  rent. 

In  program, 

10%  or  6.2 

h^ve  received 

would  ac- 


If  I  left  out  25%,  I  would 
for  16.5  acres;  If  I  left  out  0%, 
celve  $297.60;  and  $337.28  for 
acres  or  $21.76/acre. 

I  signed  up  for  0%  isecause  I 
land  was  worth  more  than  $21J. 
However,  with  the  recent  change 
If  I  would  have  had  to  leave  out 
acres  for  the  $337.28,  I  would  __ 
about  $54.40/acre  which  anyone 
cept. 

To  be  fair,  I  think  the  sign 
reopened  for  10  days  so  that 
myself  could  have  a  chance  to 
more    profitable    program    If 
Clearly,  the  way  the  change  was 
slmllsu*  to  changing  the  rules 
In  mid-stream  and  penalizing  .._. 
who  followed  the  admlnlstratlo:  i 
Increased  production. 

Our  entire  family  of  five  and 
voted  for  President  Nixon  last 
we  are  disappointed  with  some  _- 
National  level  decisions  Includlni ; 
meat  price  celUng. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  KIcDonald. 
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Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.  President 
announcement    of    program 
was  made  in  December  and 
sions  were  revised  January 
in  effect  until  the  deadline 
March  16.  The  program  offer^ 
two  options:  (A)  to  set  aside j. 
of  their  feed  grain  base  anc 
payment  of  32  cents  per  bushel 
to  set  aside  0  percent— or 
and  receive  15  cents  per  bushe  1 

Because  of  adverse  weathei 
winter,  increased  export  sal^, 
creased  demand  for  livestock 
feed    grain    fanners    elected 
option,   and  were  astoimded 
change    in    program    was 
March  26  that  the  first  .. 
ment  was  reduced  from  25 
percent  and  the  payment  .. 
same,  and  not  allowing  any 
enrollment  in  the  program 
closed  March  16. 

Mr.    President,    we    must 
equality  in  the  administratiop 
eral  programs.  This  change 
grain  program  is  not  equitable 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
tLe  enrollment  in  the  feed 
for  14  days  following  enactmeht 
farmers  to  change  their 
10-percent  set-aside  option 

Planting  of  these  grains  will 
as  soon  as  the  snow  melts 
permits,  so  passage  of  this 
needed  immediately  and  I 
leagues  to  give  it  prompt 
consideration. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 
all  the  headlines  about  rei 
comes,   the  fact      Is  that     . 
farm  income  in  1972  was  only 
above  1948.  Most  employees, 
son,  found  their  compensation 
percent.  The  farmers  share  c 
cost  for  a  market  basket  of 
products  has  actually  declined 
cent  since  1948. 

This,  however,  Is  not  the 
from    the    Department   of 
When  I  see  actions  on  the 
USDA  such  as  their  recent 
set-aside  program,  I  wonder 
really  the  Federal  agency 
posed  to  be  the  farmers'  f rienc 
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The  decision  to  lower  the  set-aside  re-  of  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  be  printed  in  the  guess  the  weather  is  bad  enough,  it  seems 

quirements   for  options  A  from   25   to  Record  at  this  point.  I  am  going  to  have  my  1973  income  cut 

10  percent  with  the  same  benefits   Is  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  *^*y  **°^'^  ^"^  *^°  decisions  made  m  Wash- 

certainly   advantageous   for   those   who  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  '"f*°"  ^^'^  p^^  ^ee)s.. 

have  already  signed  up  for  this  option,  as  follows:  /  *°*  1  ^^f.'^*"*  ^^t"^  °V*  ^'^'^  ^^  p^*"" 

It  Is  also  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  pol-  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  f^J  b^ut  I  fh^nk*?!?!  w^itTn  '21*^^%^"* 

ri.1-        j-iil-i              ■•  .<«.ji  •>   tn-jt  year,  out  x  tnink  i  u  wait  to  see  If  there 

icy  of  the  administration   to  maximize  ^pm  2, 1973.  ^^  g^,„g  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  surprises.  If  l  were 

production.  slcre^v^Aariculture  ^'"'^  ^''^  ^"  O"^-  ""t  I  can't  find  any  young 

I  certainly  hope  that  those  who  par-  washingtdn  ^^'^"^^'  men  that  want  to  get  into  this  business, 

ticipate  in  option  A  will  benefit  from  this  dear   Sir'   I   am  writing  as   a  farmer  to  incidentally.  I  was  one  of  the  people  that 

change.  It  seems  evident  that  they  wiU.  protest  what  the  government  has  done  to  my  ftV*  °"*  letters  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 

However,   this  still  leaves  the   question  business  this  past  week.                                •  **'*^  *■"!*  Proclaiming  the  Nlxon-Butz  team 

of  those  who  signed  up  under  option  B.  March  15  was  the  final  date  for  signing  up  i°'  ^J^'^J^^i^^Jjt  ^\^^\  ^^.^*'  "^l  ^*'^'' 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  in  the  ASC   pK,gram.   We   were   given  two  ^'^  ^''s^r^  a  fetter^om  one  f frmlr'' wui 

that  thp«i  nwinlp  arp  hpin^  trpnt.prt  vprv  choices— zero  per  cent  or  25  per  cent.  At  the  \  ^               Jt,       ^                  farmer  will 

tnat  Uiese  people  are  being  treated  -very  ^  asklne  for  more  oroduction  °°*  change  anything  but  at  least  I  wUl  feel 

unfairly.  I  expre^ed  my  opmion  on  this  "f  s^yC^^Y  chcSl^ro%rTnt  Sn^signeS  better  having  told  our  side  of  the  story. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agncul-  a  contract  m  good  faith   A  week  later  the  "^"^  ^'^'y  y°^" 

ture  Earl  Butz.  Incidentally,  I  have  not  rules  were  changed.  The  farmer  who  signed  ^-  ^-  Z"-!-™- 

yet  received  a  response  to  this  letter.  I  up  for  25  per  cent  now  only  needs  to  retire  Mr    ABOUREZK    Mr    President    it  is 

BUU  be  prinud  in  the  R.CO..  a.  thl.  p^S;.-tU"SS=;SS4f.»"  Srw^^SS  oiS^fta^^'kSgT^rr'SS.firTharl 

*^iii;'        .    .                  u-     *•         4.W     1  i^i.  production  as  you  requested.  feel  is  a  gross  inequity  created  by  the 

There  being  no  objection    the  letter  This  is  my  situation:  Department  of  Agriculture, 

was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  i  have  a  eoo  acre  com  base  which  Those   who  signed  up   for  option  B 

aa  follows:  lo  per  cent  retired  would  be  60  should  either  have  some  opportunity  to 

U.S.  Senate,  acres  and  ASC  payment  would  reevaluate  their  dpoisinn  in  li^ht  nf  th*. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  2,  1973.             be .     _.                $7  942  40  ^ff^^^^^i^e  '^"eir  oecision  m  llgnt  Of  the 

Hon.  Earl  BiTTz.  Zero  per  cent  retired                '"      3' 72300  changed    conditions    brought    about    by 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,                                                                                             .  the  changed  policy  or  the  poUcy  should 

Washington,  D.C.                                                              Difference  $4,219.40  ^e  Changed  SO  that  those  who  chose  the 

Dear   Mr.    Secretary:    I    am   deeply   dls-  If  60  acres  of  beans  yield  26  bu.  B  option  can  receive  benefits  comparable 

turbed  by  the  Inequity  created  by  the  re-         at   $3 $4,500.00  to  those  under  option  A.  It  is  only  fair 

cent  decision  to  allow  Individuals  who  had  Cost  of  production :  Mr    TOWER    Mr    President    todav  I 

originally  signed  with  ASCS  for  a  25%  set-         Seed— $8  per  acre 480.00  join    the    Senator    from    Kan-^as     (Mr 

aside  program  to  receive  the  same  benefits         Herblclde-$7  per  acre 420.00  Hn"   ,    ,„   t^n^^I^i,,l   iT.Heiof^^„v,\ll; 

while  using  only  10%   set-aside.  The  Ineq-         FertUizer— $10  per  acre.. 600.00  °°"j    m   sponsormg   legislaUon   which 

ulty,  of  course,  affects  those  who  had  orlgl-         Harvesting — $7  per  acre 420  00  ^o^^d    extend    the    sign-up    period    for 

naliy  opted  for  0%  set-aside.                                                                                     feed  grain  producers  for  14  days  after 

It  does  not  seem  fair  that  these  Individ-                Costs 1,920.00  enactment  of  the  legislation.  On  March 

uals  are  not  allowed  to  reassess  their  decl-  ™^,      .                             inri.,d.»  thp  ni»nt  26,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 

SS^lc'Slilfv^omf  tVaf tK  ^^  on"?ed"f<S  ^-rcu^t'^^Ti>^reT.f:^^'AVnc^n  nounced   a  change  in  the   two  options 

n^  werrLrrndivrdli,  wh<7  wP^i^^H,^  ^-  by  planting  the  acreage  to  beans  I  will  open  to  feed  grain  producers  for  partici- 

preferred.    There   is   even   suggestions   that  l"*,n2^*i     depreciation     versus     receiving  was  made  after  the  final  date  for  farm- 

USDA  made  serious  efforts  to  pursuade  as  •*219*0 /or  signing  up  for  25  per  cent  with-  er  sign  up.  Had  farmers  known  about  the 

many  people  as  possible  to  follow  the  0%  "^^v^L  h»ii^'  nf,t    Hr.t^J    ^^  *     H*'?f!  change  in  requirements  before  sign  up, 

-rv«  .  ..» .„..„.,.„.. :  ,„„.  ^'»^r.?.r.L'';1;:?p1„r,,s^fo'S  --^ --^  »«".<.  have  ...^  a  ^. 

demands  no Tes^                       ^  '^^'^^  ^Ixon,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Earl  giving  them  ample  opportunity  to  choose 

Sincerely  '  ■^"*^'   ^^^  *^®   Secretary  of   the   Treasury,  the  program  which  would  be  best  suited 

JAMES  ABOUREZK,  ?,^^X^^^^T^/''^L^J^^^^^  on  beef  wa^  to  their  individual  operations.  Ms^ny  of 

U.S.  seriator.  ^                                             ^  ^^  ^^e  feed  grain  producers  in  Texas  have 

Mr.  ABOUREZK    Mr    President    It  Is  ^ast  week  President  Nixon  announced  that  expressed  an  interest  in  seeing  an  exten- 

my    imderstanding    that    Mr     Kenneth  *  ceumg  has  been  placed  on  dressed  beef,  sion  of  the  sign  up  period  to  make  the 

Frick,  Administrator  of  the  Atrrirnltural  Today's  news  release  In  the  Sioux  City  Jour-  necessary  changes  to  comply  with  tiie 

Stabilization  and  Con^PrvatwP^^  '^^  ^****^  *^*'  ^"''^  ^^^  ^^^^  "*"  ^^^  °"  announced  program  change  by  the  De- 

when  ItkPri    if  farm^c^t!^  ci.^T     •  °^^'  ^°"'  hundred  people  In  their  beef  kill  partment  of  Agriculture. 

When  asked   if  farmers  who  signed  up  untU  live  prices  are  forced  down.  You  want  There  mav  Hp  nnlv  a  fpw  nf  thP  t/^tal 

under  option  B  might  feel  betrayed  and  cheap  meat  and  are  putting  the  entire  cost  „„St?„?^^LSf,^Prc  «,L  pl.t  tl  oh^^^^ 

consequently  might  not  participate   in  of  reduction  on  the  farmer.  The  retaUer  and  number  Of  producers  who  elect  to  change 

future  programs,  replied  that  he  hoped  ^^^  packer  win  continue  to  make  their  profit  '"^''"  Participation  u  tnis  legislation  is 

they  would  not  and  the  cattleman  wUl  take  anywhere  from  Passed;   however,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 

WeU    Mr   F»rp<;iriPnt    T  have  a  n«r>„  r.t  *2.00  to  $4.00  per  hundred  weight  reduction,  provide  this  option  for  change  in  view 

another  letter  directed  to  Mr  lute  from  '^\  ^'"  *°^°""*  *°  *'°°°  "^  **^°°  "^^  of  the  fact  that  the  program  was  changed 

SpT'oXn  B^'anf  l\e?hl'VoS  t,  "^VT  ^^L""'^^^^"  '''''"^'^''''  "^'^  Mr.  pSsident,  I  urge  expeditious  con- 

of  the  aS  Of  "S'sDT'^ry^'^leTr.X  ^ntlter/ouTd  Ke'^ed^^  tr^f^eld^fo^^  ^i^^^"-  -^  ^^-^^  °^  ^^^  -— 

states  that —  Due  to  weather  conditions  and  muddy  yards  ^           congress. 

He  was  planning  on  buUdlng  another  feed  ™y  '^°^^  ^^  ^rain  has  doubled— This  I  won't  „„„„„_,,,_,. 

lot  this  next  year,  but  I  think  I'U  wait  to  blame  on  the  government.  It's  just  one  of  ^y  **r.  IHUKMONIJ. 

see  If  there  are  going  to  be  any  more  sur-  *^^  hazards  of  this  business.  S.  1573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

prises.                                                  ■  I  don't  suppose  the  government  plans  to  States  Code,   to  change  the   method   of 

T  H«  „«*.  Ki  „     I,-      X      x^   X  ^     .  P'*°*  *  ^°°^  under  beef  prices  so  that  I  can  computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 

1  Qo  not  Diame  nim  for  that  decision,  be  assured  i  won't  lose  money,  but  they  have  members  of  the  Army   Navy   Air  Force 

In  t^,,™?^*  *"'•  *^-^  ^"^'""l  °'  ^^  ^®^^  tT'^f  ^  "h  *'"'*  ""^  ^i°^.^  '"  "****  ^^°''^'^  and  Marine  Corps.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

In  trying  to  maximize  production  is  evi-  ^^  a  free  and  open  market.  mitt.pp  on  ArmpfTsprviop*: 

dent.  If  the  farmers  cannot  trust  the  ^  ^*'*  ^^^  ««<li°K  »  """"^er  of  articles  iCf:   ^mii^o^  Mr   T>vociH«.„f    tho 

Government,  their  incentive  to  help  that  ^"^  ^"^  magazines  about  how  managerial  ^    Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

government  is  Breatlv  rprfiirprt  ***""y    ''"i    determine    the    success    of    a  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  is  de- 

Mr    Pr«iHpr.fT  i^i;  ,          •  ■  farmer-feeder.  My  Inability  to  outguess  what  Signed  to  amend  "ntle  10  of  the  United 

sent  thflf Thic^pVtiwl^  5   '^°"^,*^n'^'  **"*  government  wUl  do  to  my  business  puts  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of  altering 

Bent  that  this  letter  from  Mr.  Les  ZeUer  me  at  a  definite  disadvantage.  Trying  to  out-  the  method  of  computing  retired  pay  of 
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certain  enlisted  members  of  the  military 
services. 

At  present  there  Is  an  inequity  In  the 
military  retirement  laws  in  that  officers 
after  at  least  20  years  of  active  service 
are  allowed  credit  for  certain  service  In 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  while 
enlisted  men  are  denied  credit  for  the 
same  service. 

Under  present  laws  a  regular  enlisted 
member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  who  retires  may  use 
only  his  years  of  active  service  to  com- 
pute his  retired  pay,  whereas  a  commis- 
sioned officer  may  use  all  his  years  of 
service,  active  and  reserve,  prior  to  June 
1,  1958,  In  computing  his  retired  pay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Special 
House  Subcommittee  on  Retired-Pay  Re- 
visions, in  its  report  Issued  December  29, 
1972,  recommended  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  must  realize  that 
commitments  and  requirements  for  the 
enlisted  member  of  the  Reserve  or  Guard 
are  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  officer. 
Both  are  subject  to  recall  and  many  were 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars  and  for  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

The  only  difference  between  sei-vice  for 
the  enlisted  Individual  and  the  officer  is 
responsibility  in  command  duties.  In  this 
area  the  officer  has  always  been  reward- 
ed through  superior  grade  positions  and 
increases  in  basic  pay. 

A  further  example  of  this  Inequity  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  point  that  if  the 
enlisted  guardsman  or  reservist  became 
a  commissioned  officer  during  his  service 
he  was  rewarded  with  additional  retired 
pay  based  on  service  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserve,  whereas  the  enlisted  counter- 
part was  not  so  rewarded. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  speedily  in  correcting  the  present 
inequity. 


vife 


ByMr.BEALL: 

S.  1574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
veterans'  benefits  to  be  paid  for  the 
month  In  which  a  veteran  dies.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  resulted  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  constituent,  a 
widow  of  a  totally  disabled  World  War  n 
veteran. 

Mrs.  Zelda  Seideman  of  Baltimore 
wrote  me  regarding  what  she  called  "an 
imconscionable  regulation  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  that  the  monthly 
benefits  due  for  the  month  in  which  the 
veteran  died  is  withheld  unless  the  vet- 
eran's death  is  known  to  be  service-con- 
nected." 

The  facts  of  this  particular  case  illus- 
trate the  need  for  the  change  in  law 
which  I  propose.  Mrs.  Seideman's  hus- 
band, as  result  of  his  service-connected 
disability,  was  receiving  compensation 
for  his  disability  which  was  100  percent 
disabling.  The  husband  died  on  May  31, 
1971,  the  last  day  of  the  month.  While 
the  veterans  disability  was  .service  con- 
nected, his  death,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  was  nonservice 
connected,  although  the  wife  contends 
otherwise. 

Because  the  husband  was  not  alive  on 


had  to  re- 
he  Veterans' 


the  first  day  of  June,  the 
turn  the  May  check  to 
Administration. 

As  Mrs.  Seideman  said  Hi  her  letter  to 
me: 


lu  our  case,  although  my 
lived  to  the  31st  day  of  the 
money  was  owed  because 
ministration  pays  at  the  cloa  i 
rather  than  in  advance,  I  w 
return  the  check  because  he 
June  1  to  receive  It.  Since 
penses  continued  through  the 
and  I  might  add  because  he 
were  extremely  heavy,  I  was 
use  the  check  for  his  debts 
even  though  the  benefit  had 


th! 


m; 


Mr.  Pi-esldent,  this  ineqi  lity  exists  be- 
cause under  present  law  a  veterans'  en- 
titlement to  disability  ben«  fits  terminate 
the  first  day  of  the  montlj  in  which  his 
death  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  tb  me  that  this 
Nation  owes  a  tremendoi  s  debt  to  Its 
veterans  and  their  wldow4.  I  think  this 
is  particularly  true  when 
disabled.  In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
conscionable  for  a  goven  iment  of  the 
country  whose  freedom  a  nd  prosperity 
has  been  protected  by  the  '  eterans'  serv- 
ice, to  deny  benefits  that  a(  tually  had  ac- 
crued based  on  the  date  of  jdeath.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  gtatute  should 
be  weighed  in  favor  of  the  Veteran  rather 
than  against  him.  Therefoi  e,  my  amend- 
ment would  change  the  I  iw  so  that  to 
pay  the  widow  of  the  ve  ;eran  for  the 
month  in  which  the  death  < 
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b  !loved  husband 
!ionth,  and  the 
Veterans  Ad- 
of  the  month 
instructed  to 
^  'as  not  alive  on 
husband's  ex- 
month  of  May, 
was  so  ill,  they 
not  allowed  to 
In  that  month 
iccrued  to  him. 


(foi 


himself,  Mr. 
NELsdN,    Mr.    Ran- 


By  Mr.  BAYH 
Hart,   Mr 

DOLPH,  and  Mr.  PyifeTORE) 
S.  1578.  A  bill  to  prov  de  for  a  na- 
tional  program   of   dlsas'  er   Insurance. 
Referred  to  the  Commltte ;  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs , 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President, 
becomes   more   heavily 
the  property  on  it  more 
cost  to  the  Nation  of  natural 
must  Inevitably  lncrea.se. 
pie  fact,  and  nothing  shoit 
the  laws  of  natiu'e  will  alte  ' 

The  American  people, 
their  Government,  have 
aid  the  victims  of  such 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cenfury, 
has  enacted  a  variety  of 
signed  to  ease  the  financial 
our  ci'.izens  whose  prop<rty 
destroyed  by  floods,  hurricanes 
dos,    earthquakes    and 
catastrophes.  As  the  need 
so  too  has  the  Federal 
contributions. 

But  the  time  is  rapidly 
if  it  has  not  already  arnved 
hoc  relief  measures  will 
too  expensive  and  too  liihited 
our    national    purpose, 
from  1961  to  1972,  there 
Presidentially     declared 
but  65,  or  one-fourth,  of 
in  just  the  past  2  years, 
alone,  with  48  disasters, 
loss  is  estimated  to  have 

As  the  financial  burdenb 
vate  citizens  and  Government 
to  mount,  we  have,  it 
possible  courses  of  action 


b«eni 


seenis 


occurred. 


as  our  land 
I^pulated   and 
valuable,  the 
disasters 
rhat  is  a  slm- 
of  changing 
it. 
Acting  through 
aken  steps  to 
disasters.  For 
Congress 
measures  de- 
sufferings  of 
has  been 
toma- 
( ither    natural 
has  increased. 
Government's 


approaching, 

when  ad 

become  both 

to  serve 

(Jonslder   that, 

lave  been  257 

"disasters" — 

hem  occurred 

And  in  1972 

the  property 

$3.5  biUion. 

on  both  pri- 

continue 

to  me,  three 

>pen  to  us.  We 
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can  continue  doing  what  wk  have  been 
doing — responding  to  crise;  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  We  can  get  the  F  ederal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  disasterlrelief  busi- 
ness altogether,  leaving  it  tb  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  th«  private  in- 
surance industry.  Or  we  can  establish, 
as  I  have  urged  in  the  pasi  and  do  so 
now  again,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Federal  disaster  insmance  [that  would 
enable  citizens  to  buy  thelri  own  finan- 
cial protection  on  a  soui^  actuarial 
basis. 

The  bill  I  introduce  toda^,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, embodies  this  last  alternative.  I 
_submit  it  in  the  belief  thtlt  the  other 
two  alternatives  are  unsatisfactory — the 
first  increasingly  so,  the  se4)nd  entirely 
so.  Let  me  explain  why. 

I  have  already  cited  tile  alarming 
statistics  pointing  up  the  '  greatly  in- 
creased costs  of  natural  disasters.  While 
the  incidence  of  death,  fortimately,  has 
declined  over  the  years,  dolli  r  costs  have 
soared.  This  is  because  o '.  the  trend 
toward  dense  concentration!  of  residen- 
tial, commercial  and  industi  ial  property 
in  small  areas,  along  with  a !  harp  appre- 
ciation of  property  values  generally.  To 
cite  a  dramatic  illustrat  on  of  the 
changing  character  of  the  c  osts  of  nat- 
ural disasters,  the  terribld  Galveston 
flood  at  the  turn  of  the  century  took 
6,000  lives  with  an  estimaied  property 
loss  of  only  $30  million;  bit  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1971  took  122  lives  while  pro- 
ducing property  losses  of  aroimd  $3.5 
billion.  And  2  years  earlier,  Hurricane 
Camille  caused  almost  twi:;e  as  many 
deaths — 250 — but  only  half  the  property 
loss— $1.5  billion. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  tha ;  tills  down- 
ward trend  in  deaths  cause  I  by  natural 
disasters  will  continue;  but  we  would  be 
ill-advised  to  rely  on  hope  and  prayer 
to  reverse  the  upward  trend  in  fiiiancial 
costs. 

In  response  to  these  inc; -eased  costs, 
the  Federal  Government  hiis  enacted  a 
number  of  measures  to  provide  direct 
assistance  to  the  disaster  victim.  These 
Include  long-term,  low-lnJerest  loans, 
emergency  housing,  specla  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  i  tamps,  res- 
toration of  public  facilities,  and  certain 
other  subsidies.  Congress,  however,  at 
administration  urging,  has  j  ist  abolished 
one  important  feature  of  the  Federal 
disaster  relief  program — this  $5,000  for- 
giveness on  loans  under  thii  Emergency 
Loan  Act — and  drastically  revised  an- 
other, by  raising  the  interest  rate  from 
1  percent  to  5  percent.  S)  what  had 
been  a  fairly  generous  hod  ;epodge  has 
now  been  reduced  to  a  airly  mean 
hodgepodge. 

To  the  extent  that  we  nove  toward 
other  such  "economies,"  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  alteri  latlve,  which 
Is  to  get  the  Federal  Goven  ment  out  of 
the  disaster  relief  business  iiltogether. 

Let  me  say  bluntly,  Mr.  PiiBsident,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  America  a  people  will 
stand  for  this  sort  of  19th  ce  ntury,  devil- 
take-the-hindmost  approaci  to  human 
tragedy.  Having  spent  himdreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  last  quarter 
century  to  help  the  unfortunate  people 
of  almost  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  we  are  not  now  goinc  to  turn  our 
collective  back  on  our  own. 
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The  States  and  localities  cannot  do  the 
job  because  they  simply  do  not  have  the 
fiscal  resources;  nor  can  any  practicable 
level  of  revenue  sharing  bring  their  re- 
sources up  to  the  level  of  need.  And  the 
private  insurance  industry  has  thus  far 
been  imable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the 
public  with  broad-enough  affordable 
coverage-  Let  me  try  to  put  this  part  of 
the  problem  in  perspective- 

The  salient  point  about  private  in- 
surance plans  is  that  although  damages 
from  a  variety  of  causes  such  as  fire, 
windstorm,  hall,  and  so  forth,  are  covered 
by  comprehensive  casualty  Insiu-ance, 
other  causes  such  as  floods,  mud  slides, 
high  waves  and  wind-driven  waters  are 
usually  not  covered-  In  recent  years  the 
FAIR — fair  access  to  Insurance  require- 
ments— plan,  the  Beach  plan,  and  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  have 
made  additional  coverage  available  for 
types  of  losses  which  were  previously  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  insure.  But  we 
are  still  far  from  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive disaster  insiu-ance  coverage. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
put  the  point  forcefully  in  its  "Report  to 
the  Congress"  of  January,  1972.  We  are 
told: 

with  the  exception  of  Hurricane  Cella,  In- 
sured loeses  (in  a  group  of  selected  disasters) 
were  consistently  less  than  half. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  reject  the  alternative  of 
doing  approximately  what  we  have  done 
In  the  past,  as  well  as  the  alternative  of 
getting  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  disaster  relief  business  altogether.  In- 
stead, I  believe,  we  must  move  toward  a 
system  of  federally  sponsored  compre- 
hensive all-disaster  risk  Insurance  which 
could  be  made  available  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  property  owners  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  As  I  shsdl  now  ex- 
plain in  some  detail,  that  Is  what  my  bill 
would  do. 

To  be  successful,  disaster  Insurance 
must  have  widespread  applications  and 
must  be  offered  at  premium  rates  which 
are  not  inordinately  expensive.  With 
these  premises  in  mind,  the  bill — section 
15 — would  blanket  into  the  proposed 
new  national  disaster  insiu-ance  system 
all  residential  or  other  structures  encum- 
bered by  loans  or  mortgages  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  This  would  provide  a  sizable 
base  upon  which  the  program  could  be 
founded  from  the  beginning.  Second,  as 
will  be  explained,  the  structure  would 
be  devised  so  as  to  attract  into  the  sys- 
tem homeowners  who  would  not  be  in- 
cluded automatically  under  the  above 
provision.  Third,  further  additional  im- 
petus to  join  would  be  provided  by  the 
outright  denial — section  13 — of  any  other 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  owner 
of  real  property  for  damage  to  his  prop- 
erty in  a  disaster,  to  the  extent  the  loss 
could  have  been  covered  by  a  valid  claim 
under  disaster  insurance  made  avail- 
able at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  disaster. 

It  is  believed  that  these  three  factors 

mandatory  inclusion  of  Federal  insured 
mortgagors,  minimal  rates,  and  advance 
warning  to  nonparticlpants  of  ineligi- 
bility for  other  Federal  aid — would  be 
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sufficient  to  assure  that  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  most  homeowners 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  encom- 
passed by  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  authorized — sec- 
tion 4 — to  establish  and  carry  out  the 
national  disaster  insurance  ssrstem.  He 
would  be  directed,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  to  encourage  and  arrange 
for  the  financial  participation  and  risk 
sharing  in  the  program  by  private  in- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  empowered  to  define  disaster 
for  purpose  of  insurance,  which  would 
permit  the  inclusion  of  damages  wrought 
by  catastrophes  which  were  lesser  in 
scope  than  those  declared  to  be  "major 
disasters"  by  the  President. 

Priority  would  have  to  be  given — sec- 
tion 5 — to  the  coverage  of  residential 
properties  housing  from  one  to  four  fam- 
ilies, but,  if  appropriate  studies  and  in- 
vestigations demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  feasible,  the  Secretary  could  extend 
disaster  insurance  to  other  residential, 
business,  agricultural,  nonprofit,  or  pub- 
lic properties. 

The  Secretary  would  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  insurability  which  would  apply 
to  disaster  insurance.  These  would  in- 
clude such  matters  as  the  types,  classes, 
and  locations  of  properties,  the  nature 
and  limits  of  loss  to  be  covered,  the  clas- 
sification, limitation,  and  rejection  of 
risks,  minimum  premiums,  loss  deducti- 
bles, and  any  other  necessary  terms  or 
conditions. 

Coverage  provided  by  the  bill  would 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  First,  a 
basic  minimum  amount,  the  premiums 
for  which  could  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
at  a  rate  below  established  costs;  second, 
amounts  above  the  basic  minimum,  which 
would  be  charged  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  estimated  to  be  needed  for  all  costs 
of  providing  that  protection. 

The  basic  coverage  for  residential 
properties  housing  up  to  four  families 
would  be  $25,000  aggregate  liability  for 
any  single  dwelling  unit,  $50,000  for  any 
structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling,  and  $8,000  aggregate  liability 
for  the  contents  of  any  dwelling  unit.  If 
the  Secretary  should  declare  other  types 
of  property  to  be  eligible  for  disaster  in- 
surance, any  single  structure  in  those 
specified  categories  would  have  an  aggre- 
gate liability  of  $50,000. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized — 
section  7 — to  make  studies  and  investi- 
gations which  would  enable  him  to  es- 
timate what  the  risk  premium  rates 
would  be  for  various  areas  based  on  ac- 
tuarial principles,  operating  costs,  and 
administrative  expenses.  He  would  also 
be  directed  to  estimate  what  level  of 
rates  would  be  reasonable,  would  en- 
courage prospective  insurers  to  purchase 
disaster  insurance,  and  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  sw:t. 

Based  on  the  above  information,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  the 
Secretary  would — section  8 — from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regulations  the 
chargeable  premium  rates  for  all  types 
and  classes  of  property  for  which  dis- 
aster insurance  is  made  available.  He 
could  if  necessary  fix  the  premium  rates 


for  the  basic  property  values  covered — 
noted  above — at  less  than  the  estimated 
risk  premium  rates.  Otherwise,  the  rates 
would  have  to  be  based,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  respective  risks  involved 
and  would  have  to  be  adequate  to  provide 
reserves  for  anticipated  losses.  If  the 
rates  were  fixed  at  a  lower  amount,  they 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  disaster  insurance 
available  at  reasonable  rates  in  order  to 
encourage  its  purchase  by  homeowners 
and  others. 

To  provide  working  capital  for  the  na- 
tional disaster  Insurance  program,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized — section 
9 — with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$800  million.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  determine  Uie  rate  of  interest 
for  these  notes  or  obligations,  and  would 
be  authorized  to  purchase  or  sell  them  as 
public  debt  transactions. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized— section  10 — to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  na- 
tional disaster  insurance  fund  from 
which  would  be  paid  all  claims,  expenses, 
administrative  cost,  and  debt  redemption 
of  the  disaster  insurance  programs.  The 
fund  would  be  the  repository  for  all 
funds  which  might  be  borrowed,  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  earned  as  interest 
on  investments,  derived  from  premiums, 
or  received  from  other  operations.  If  the 
Secretary  should  determine  that  the  fund 
total  would  be  in  excess  of  current  needs, 
he  could  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  the  amounts  which 
the  latter  deemed  advisable  in  obliga- 
tions issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

Claims  for  losses  would  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  according  to  rules  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized — sec- 
tion 11— to  prescribe.  It  would  also  be  his 
duty — section  12 — ^to  inform  the  general 
public  and  any  State  or  local  official 
about  the  extent,  objectives,  and  pre- 
mium rates  of  the  natlMial  disaster  in- 
surance system.  Including  the  basis  for 
and  the  differences  between  the  rates  for 
the  two  categories  of  coverage. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  bill 
would  prohibit — section  13 — Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  to  any  eligible  property 
owner  for  a  real  property  loss  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  loss  would  be  either  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  claim  or  could  have  been 
covered  by  a  valid  claim  under  disaster 
insurance  which  had  been  made  available 
in  his  area  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  dsunage.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  may  appear  to  be  a  harsh  pro- 
vision, but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  es- 
sential if  the  program  is  to  be  made 
workable  on  a  national  basis  without 
exorbitant  rates  for  participants.  If  dis- 
aster insurance  is  provided  for  any  area, 
an  eligible  property  owner  would  have  a 
grace  period  of  1  full  year  in  which  to 
secure  protection ;  subsequently,  he  would 
have  to  absorb  any  loss  caused  by  a  dis- 
aster unless  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  insurance  opportunity  provided  him. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  caveat  ap- 
plies only  to  the  owners  of  real  property 
and  does  not  exclude  other  types  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  such  as  loans  for  any 
amount  of  loss  not  recovered  by  disaster 
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or  for  the  loss  of  personal 


insurance 
property. 

To  prevent  structures  being  rebuilt  in 
areas  which  have  proven  to  be  disaster- 
prone,  the  bill  would  prohlbiU-sectlon 
14 — issuing  new  disaster  insurance  cov- 
erage for  any  property  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  has  been  declared  by  a  State 
or  local  government  to  be  in  violation  of 
State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances intended  to  prevent  land  develop- 
ment or  occupancy  in  those  areas.  In 
order  that  the  disaster  insurance  system 
would  be  coordinated  with  other  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
would  be  instructed — section  15(a) — to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  disaster 
insurance  with  the  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968.  He  also  would  be  directed — 
section  15(b)  — to  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  respon- 
sibility for  disaster  assistance.  If  any 
controversy  should  arise  over  the  validity 
of  any  order  issued  under  the  act,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  judicial  review  at  the 
request  of  a  petitioner  within  60  days 
after  the  order  would  be  made. 

In  general,  the  national  disaster  in- 
sxirance  system  would  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide basic,  minimum  protection  against 
disaster  losses  to  most  homeowners  and 
possibly  to  other  property  holders  as  well. 
It  would  enable  them  to  contract  in  ad- 
vance at  reasonable  cost  for  coverage  not 
now  widely  available  which  would  assure 
at  least  partial  compensation  for  dwell- 
ings, other  structures,  and  personal  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed  by  disasters. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  on 
the  whole  would  support  a  program 
whereby  they  could,  through  a  contrib- 
utory system,  help  share  in  the  heavy 
burden  which  inevitably  will  fall  on  those 
tmfortunate  enough  to  be  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  a  natural  catastrophe.  Al- 
though the  insurance  plan  may  have  cer- 
tain unknown  defects  or  omissions  which 
will  have  to  be  corrected,  it  should  pro- 
vide a  pattern  for  further  discussion  and 
the  basis  for  a  perfected  program. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  if 
satisfactory,  sensibly  priced  insurance 
coverage  against  damages  to  private 
property  caused  by  disasters  could  be 
established  by  the  insurance  indiostry. 
In  view  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  risk 
Involved,  some  kind  of  national  reinsur- 
ance or  subsidy  might  be  necessary  to 
induce  private  insurance  companies  to 
embark  on  such  a  venture.  Any  reason- 
able proposal  which  insurance  repre- 
sentatives might  make  for  a  joint  ap- 
proach involving  Government  participa- 
tion in  an  industry-managed  dissater  in- 
surance system  would  be  welcome.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  give  serious 
attention  to  such  a  plan. 

My  bill  provides  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year  in  which  the  Insurance  industry 
could  develop  an  acceptable  program. 
However,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  should  deter- 
mine and  certify  to  the  President  and 
Congress  not  later  than  Jime  30,  1975, 
that  private  insurance  companies  have 
made  available  on  reasonable  terms  dis- 
aster insurance  with  coverage  equal  to  or 
more  extensive  than  that  proposed  in  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
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establish  a  national  dlsakter  insurance 
program.  Although  delay^  In  the  legis- 
lative process  might  makeithe  above  date 
imrealistlc,  it  could  be  extended  easily  if 
chances  appeared  to  be  good  that  such  a 
program  would  indeed  become  a  reality. 
Without  such  a  deadline,  however,  little 
progress  might  be  made;  in  any  event 
it  may  well  be  necessary  \o  institute  an 
all-Federal  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiimous  consent 
thct  the  full  text  of  t]  te  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysi  \  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticli,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.   1678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sekate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  I  nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl  d.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  '■ 
ance  Act  of  1973". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
vide  for  a  Federal  Insurance 
Ing  property  loss  or  damage 
a  disaster   If  such   insuram  e   is  not  made 
available  to  the  public  at  |easonable  rates 
by  the  insurance  Industry. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act-  - 

( 1 )  "disaster"    means    a  ly 
waters,     wind-driven     watei  3, 
drought,    hurricane,     tornaqo, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe 
Secretary  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act: 

(2)  "United  States"  metns 
States  of  the  United  States 
Columbia,  the  Commonwei  ilth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Isl  inds,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Canal  Zone: 

(3)  "State"  means  each 
States,  the  District  of  Colu:  abla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  G  uam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Zone: 

(4)  "Governor"  means  th^  i 
of  any  State;  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  t&e  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop]  nent. 

BASIC    ATTTHORrfY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary 
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be  printed  in 


Disaster  Insur- 


thls  Act  to  pro- 
program  cover- 
resulting  from 


flood,    high 

tidal     wave, 

earthquake, 

defined  by  the 


the   several 
the  District  of 


of   the   United 
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chief  executive 


s  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  dii  aster  insurance 
program  which  wUl  enable  Interested  per- 
sons to  purchase  insurance  against  loss  re- 
sulting from  physical  dama  ;e  to  or  loss  of 
real  property  and  personal  ]  troperty  related 
thereto  arising  from  any  dii  aster  occurring 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  disaster  insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  (  o  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encoura|  e  and  arrange 
for— 

( 1 )  apprc^riate  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  in  the  prograi  i  by  insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers;  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  p  irtlcipation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  ba  ils  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  insu  ers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  in  iirance  adjust- 
ment  organizations. 

SCOPE   OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  o  jt  the  disaster 
insurance  program  the  Seer  itary  shall  ini- 
tially make  disaster  insurai  ce  available  to 
cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  Ifom  one  to  four 
families. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  lnvestlgati>ns  undertaken 
and  carried  out  waA  Informa  :lon  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  7,  as  d 

(2)  such  other  InfM'mation!  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,   the    Secretary    dete^nine*    tbat    It 


would  be  feasible  to  extend  tlie  disaster  in- 
surance  iwogram  to  cover  other  properties, 
he  may  take  such  action  undsr  this  Act  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  disaster 
insiu-ance  available  to  cover,  (on  such  basis 
as  may  be  feasible,  any  types  a»id  classes  of 

(A)  other  residential  properties; 

(B)  business  prc^ertles; 

(C)  agricultural  properties; 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations;  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  Sate  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof. 

Any  such  extensions  of  the  p:ogram  to  any 
types  and  classes  of  such  prop  ertles  shall  be 
established  by  order. 

NAT-URE  AND  LIMITATIOII  OP     NSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  sh  all,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  rep;  esentatlves  of 
the  insurance  authorities  of  the  respective 
States,  provide  by  order  for  general  ♦erms 
and  conditions  of  insurability  vhlch  shall  be 
applicable  to  properties  ellglb  e  for  disaster 
Insurance  coverage  under  rectlon  5,  includ- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  lo  lotions  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  le  eligible  for 
disaster  Insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  In  any  areas  (or  subd  visions  there- 
of) which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3) the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejec- 
tion of  any  risks  which  may  bs  necessary; 

(4)  appropriate   minimum    premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deducti  bles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  insurance  coverage  or  ej  elusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a  ) ,  such  orders 
shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  disaster  insurance  <  overage  based 
on  chargeable  premium  rates  i  under  section 
8)  which  are  less  than  estim  ited  premium 
rates  (under  section  7(a)  (1),  shall  not 
exceed — 

A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occv  pancy  of  from 
one  to  four  families; 

i)  $25,000  aggregate  liability  Tor  any  dwell- 
ing unit,  and  $50,000  for  any  single  dwell- 
ing structure  containing  mere  than  one 
dwelling  unit;  and 

11)  $8,000  aggregate  llabilltj  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  personal  property  related  there- 
to; and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  otlier  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  disaster  In- 
surance coverage  under  section!  5,  $50,000  ag- 
gregate liability  for  any  single  i  tructure;  and 

(2)  any  disaster  Insurance  overage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excjess  of  any  of 
the  limits  specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection  sliall  be  based 
only  on  chargeable  premium  1  rates  (under 
section  8)  which  are  not  less  tiian  estimated 
premium  rates   (under  sectionj  7(a)(1) ). 

ESTIMATES  OF  PREMTUM  RATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  Authorized  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  sues  studies  and 
Investigations  and  to  receive]  or  exchange 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivlaion,  or  other 
Impropriate  basis —  ] 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rate4  for  disaster 
Insurance  which —  I 

(A)  based  on  consideration  kt  the  risk  in- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and  I 

(B)  including — 

(1)  applicable  operating  cosu  and  allow- 
ances which,  in  his  discretion, [should  prop- 
erly be  refiected  in  such  ratea  and 

(ii)  any  administrative  expanses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  cartying  out  the 
disaster  Insurance  program  Which,  In  his 
discretion,  should  properly  be  reflected  In 
such  rates, 
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would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such  in- 
surance avaUable  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  5,  and 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1)  which  would  en- 
courage prospective  insureds  to  purchase  dis- 
aster insurance,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and, 
as  appropriate,  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  and  for  such  purposes,  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  any  person. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
under  section  7  and  such  other  Information 
aa  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  shall,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  insurance 
authorities  of  the  respective  States,  by  order 
prescribe — 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any  tjrpes 
and  classes  of  properties  for  which  insurance 
coverage  shall  be  available  under  section  5 
(at  less  than  the  estimated  risk  premium 
rates  under  section  7(a)(1),  if  necessary), 
and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such   rates  shall   apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practic- 
able, be — 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  respec- 
tive risks  involved, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles,  to  provide  reserves 
for  anticipated  losses,  or.  If  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  disaster  Insurance  avaUable,  where 
necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage prospective  insureds  to  purchase 
such  Insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  dlfl'erences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(a),  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section. 

(c)  If  any  chargeable  premium  rate  pre- 
scribed under  this  section — 

(1)  is  at  a  rate  which  la  not  leas  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 
7(a)(1).  and 

(2)  includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  disaster 
insurance  programs  which  have  been  esti- 
mated under  clause  (U)  of  section  7(a) 
(1)(B). 

a  stun  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  section  10. 

TREASURY     BORROWING     AUTHORITT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $800,- 
000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  President) ,  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obljgations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  the  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 


to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
to  be  issued  under  this  subsection,  and 
for  such  purpose  he  la  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  obligations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obUga- 
tlons  acquired  by  him  under  this  section. 
AU  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shaU  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  deposited  In  the  disaster  Insurance  fund 
established  under  section  10. 

DISASTER  rNSURANCC  FUND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  disaster  in- 
surance program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  disaster  In- 
surance fund  which  shall  be  avaUable,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation — 

( 1 )  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from 
him  (together  with  Interest)  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  9  of 
this  title;  and 

(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying 
out  the  disaster  Insurance  program  as  he 
may  deem  necessary;  and 

(3)  to  pay  claims  and  other  expenses  and 
costs  of  the  disaster  insurance  program,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The   fund   shall    be   credited    with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  In  section  9  of 
this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund: 

(2)  such  amounts  aa  may  be  advanced 
to  the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(3)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c); 

(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  8(c);    and 

(5)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
fund  (including  premiuma  and  salvage  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  resulting  from  reinsurance 
coverage) . 

(c)  If,  after  all  outstanding  obligations 
have  been  liquidated,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  in  ex- 
cess of  current  needs,  he  may  reqeust  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  orders  establishing  the  general  method 
or  methods  by  which  proved  and  approved 
claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and  paid 
for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  which 
is  covered  by  disaster  insurance  made  avail- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    DISASTER    INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  shaH  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make 
information  and  data  available  to  the  public 
and  to  any  State  or  local  agency  or  official, 
with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  disaster  insurance  program,  its 
coverage  and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  disaster  in- 
surance premium  rates.  Including  the  basis 
for  and  differences  between  such  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8. 


PROKrernoN    against    certain    duplications 

OF  BENEnrS 

Sec  13  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shaU  be  made  available  to  any 
owner  of  real  property  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  such  property,  to 
the  extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage — 

(1)  la  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may 
be  adjusted  and  paid  under  disaster  insur- 
ance made  avaUable  under  the  authcwity  of 
this  Act,  or 

(2)  could  have  been  covered  by  a  valid 
claim  under  disaster  insurance  which  had 
been  made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  if— 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  disaster  insurance  was  made  avaUable 
in  the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  disaster 
insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date, 

and  In  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shaU  be  presumed  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  Insur- 
able loss  or  damage  applicable  to  such  prop- 
erty in  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
at  the  time  insurance  was  made  avaUable  in 
such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  include  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  may  be  made  avaU- 
able to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  proclaimed  by  the 
President, 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C, 
1961),  and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  636 
(b)). 

PROPERTIES   IN  VIOLATION    OF   STATK   AND   LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  14.  No  new  disaster  insurance  cover- 
age shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  loc^l 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local 
laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are 
intended  to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  development  or  occupancy  in  disaster- 
prone  areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
the  administration  of  this  Act  with  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  In- 
terstate, State,  and  local  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  disaster  assistance  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  programs  of  such  agencies 
and  the  disaster  insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. 

(c)  The  Veterans"  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and  any  other 
Federal  agency  administering  a  program  un- 
der which  loans  or  mortgages  on  residential 
or  other  structures  are  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government,  shall,  by 
regulation,  require  that  any  such  structure 
be  Insured  under  the  disaster  insurance  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary. 

TERMINATION    OF   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  not  establish  or 
carry  out  the  disaster  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  if  he  finds  and  certifies 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
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than  June  30,  1975,  that  disaster  Insurance 
with  coverage  equal  to  or  more  extensive 
then  that  which  would  be  provided  under 
this  Act  has  been  made  available  on  reason- 
able terms  by  private  Insurance  companies. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  no  ef- 
fect from  and  after  such  certification  by 
the  Secretary. 

JUDICIAL   BEVIEW 

Sec.  17.  Orders  under  this  Act  shall  be 
established  and  Issued  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  In  case  of  controversy  as  to  the 
validity  of  any  such  order,  a  person  who  la 
adversely  affected  thereby  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  is 
Issued,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  CoI\imbia 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  order  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such 
title. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  18.  After  such  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Implement 
the  disaster  Insurance  program  unless  he  has 
certified  to  the  President  under  section  16 
that  such  program  is  unnecessary.  In  Imple- 
menting such  program,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  to  establish  an  Industry  program 
for  disaster  Insurance  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  or  a  Government  program  for 
disaster  Insurance  with  Industry  assistance  In 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish programs  under  chapter  II  of  the  Nation- 
al Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  19.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  m  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION    CONTROL    ACT 

Sec.  20.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly  owned 
Qovernment  corporations. 

riNAUTT    OP    CERTAIN    FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  21.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
or  to  be  received  In  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  22.  Any  administrative  expenses  which 
may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  carrying  out  the  disaster  Insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  23.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act,  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  disaster  Insurance  program; 

(2)  to  cover  reimbursement  of  premium 
equalization  payments  made  from  the  dis- 
aster Insurance  fund  and  reinsurance  claims 
paid  under  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage; 
and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  AU  such  sums  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 
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JXTDICIAL   REVIEW 

Section  17:  Standard  provision  would  be 
made  for  Judicial  review  of  orders  Issued 
under  the  act. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Section  18:  Unless  he  determined  such  a 
program  to  be  unnecessary,  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  implement  the  act  by 
establishing  an  Industry  disaster  Insurance 
program  with  Federal  assistance  or  a  Gov- 
ernment disaster  Insurance  program  similar 
to  that  authorized  by  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

PAYMENTS 

Section  19 :  The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  payments  under  the  Act  either 
in  advance,  as  Installments,  or  as  reim- 
biursements,  and  to  fix  conditions  for  those 
payments. 

GOVERNMENT     CORPORATION     CONTROL     ACT 

Section  20:  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  would  be  made 
applicable  to  the  Disaster  Insurance  Act. 

FINALITY  OP  CERTAIN  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Section  21:  Payments  and  financial  trans- 
actions made  under  the  Act  would  be  final 
and  conclusive  on  all  Government  officers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Section  22:  Authority  would  be  made  for 
payment  from  appropriated  funds  of  any 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  carry- 
ing out  the  disaster  Insurance  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  23:  Authorization  would  be  made 
to  appropriate  funds  needed  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  premium  equalization  pay- 
ments, reinsurance  claims  and  other  neces- 
sary costs  of  the  disaster  Insurance  program. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  models  of  living  arrange- 
ments for  severely  handicapped  adults  as 
alternatives  to  Institutionalization  tmd 
to  coordinate  existing  supportive  sei-vices 
necessitated  by  such  arrangements,  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  housing  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HANDICAPPED    AMERICANS,    1973 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  direct  a  major  address 
toward  the  needs,  expectations,  and  as- 
pirations of  handicapped  Americans.  My 
first  year  in  the  Senate,  I  chose  April  14, 
for  my  first  speech  to  the  Senate  because 
it  happened  to  be  the  date  on  which  I 
entered  the  world  of  the  disabled  during 
World  War  n. 

Those  first  S*>nate  remarks  were  well 
received  and  led  to  the  creation  of  Presi- 
dential task  forces  on  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  Those  groups 
were  appointed,  met  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  issued  reports  which 
have  proven  to  be  invaluable  in  the  eval- 
uation of  public  and  private  programs, 
the  preparation  of  new  legislation,  and 
the  achievement  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  physical  and  mental  handi- 
caps. Other  annual  proposals  have  been 
oilered,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  continue 
this  yearly  tradition  in  the  hope  that 
each  suggestion  and  proposition  will 
stimulate  widespread  discussion  of  the 
handicapped  and  focus  consti-uctive  at- 
tention on  their  needs  and  potential  for 


contributing  to  their  personal  well-being 
and  to  the  world  around  them. 

PROBLEMS    AND    PROGRESS 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
which  imiquely  afflict  the  handicapped. 
They  must  contend  with  an  almost  limit- 
less variety  of  economic  diCBculties,  phys- 
ical obstacles,  social  prejudices,  and  emo- 
tional uncertainties.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  our  society  that  we  have  at- 
tempted— through  public,  private,  and 
individual  efforts — to  respond  to  these 
problems  in  ways  that  will  facilitate  and 
enhance  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped. One  only  has  to  look  back  a  few 
decades  to  appreciate  the  distance  we  in 
America  have  come — from  regarding  per- 
sons with  physical  and  mental  disabil- 
ities as  less  than  human — to  the  point 
where  we  now  devote  major  programs 
and  resources  toward  assuring  their  full- 
est and  most  rewarding  participation  in 
the  mainstream  of  life.  But  as  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  this  field  under- 
stands, there  is  still  much  to  do. 

HOUSING    DIFFICULTIES 

Housing  has  always  been  a  subject  to 
the  handicapped,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
relating  to  their  unique  physical,  medical 
and  financial  requirements,  their  living 
accommodations  frequently  must  con- 
form to  special  needs.  Doorways  may 
have  to  be  widened  to  allow  easy  pass- 
age on  cruches  or  in  wheelchairs.  Ele- 
vators and  ramps  may  be  required,  too. 
The  installation  of  handrails,  grip-bars, 
lifting  devices,  and  other  equipment  Is 
often  necessary.  Appliances,  fixtures,  and 
floor  plans  frequently  must  be  modified. 
These  requirements  by  virtue  of  their 
complexity,  uniqueness,  and  cost  are  sel- 
dom met  by  conventional  living  accom- 
modations; although,  taken  separately, 
they  do  not  seem  overly  important  or 
serious.  But  together  they  often  have 
meant  the  difference  between  institu- 
tionalization and  life  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  normal  community.  And  as  the 
severity  of  an  individual's  handicap  or 
group  of  handicaps  increases,  so  does 
the  likelihood  that  this  Individual  will 
be  unable  to  escape  life  in  an  institution. 

The  result  of  this  process  has  been 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  institutionali- 
zation as  a  way  of  life  for  the  more 
severely  handicapped,  and  it  has  given 
rise  to  an  "institutional"  mentality 
among  the  handicapped,  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  professional,  technical  and 
policymaking  personnel  who  serve  them. 
It  seems  most  effort  has  been  bEised  on 
the  proposition  that  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  must  by  definition 
be  maintained  in  institutions.  Little 
thought,  small  energy,  and  few  resources 
have  been  dedicated  to  deinstitutional- 
izing them  and  placing  them  physically 
in  the  environment  of  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong. 

ESTABLISHED    PATTERNS 

Indeed,  so  far  no  broad-scale,  concen- 
trated efforts  have  been  devoted  to  pro- 
viding residential  facilities  designed  spe- 
cifically for  severely  handicapped  adults. 
Except  in  rare  instances,  substantially 
handicapped  persons  have  remained  In 
their  parents'  houses  until  some  emer- 


gency such  as  the  death  or  physical 
incapacity  of  the  parents  has  forced 
them  into  an  institution,  or  they  have 
been  placed  from  the  outset  in  institu- 
tions. Little  thought  has  been  given  by 
these  parents  or  their  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  alternative  living  accommoda- 
tions. And  no  wonder. 

Even  such  rehabilitative  services  as  are 
available  are  usually  institutionalized, 
and  often  they  are  set  apart  from  similar 
programs  for  the  rest  of  the  population. 
For  example,  excellent  special  education 
programs  are  often  segregated  for  no  real 
reason,  and  thereby  the  contact  between 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  chil- 
dren— which  in  many  cases  might  be 
beneficial  to  both  groups — is  limited.  In 
similar  fashion  vocational  services  and 
sheltered  employment  in  many  cases  are 
also  removed  from  the  well-traveled 
paths  of  the  community. 

This  continued  separation  produces  a 
detrimental  cycle.  The  handicapped  per- 
son, segregated  from  his  fellow  citizens, 
finds  his  opportunities  for  personal  inter- 
action with  others  are  limited.  He  finds 
it  more  diflBcult  to  enter  community  life 
when  opportunities  are  presented.  At  the 
same  time  opportunities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  disabled  as  individuals 
and  fellow  human  beings  with  the  same 
emotions,  hopes,  and  personalities  are 
also  reduced.  And  the  whole  society  is  the 
poorer  for  it.  Because  of  this  institutional 
mentality  among  those  responsible  for 
providing  services  to  people  with  special 
needs,  the  severely  handicapped,  them- 
selves, are  confined  by  their  limited  ex- 
perience to  thinking  in  institutional 
terms.  In  effect  the  whole  society  is 
stified. 

A  touching  example  of  this  institu- 
tional mentality  arose  out  of  a  recent 
meeting  in  a  large  city  where  severely 
handicapped  adults,  their  parents,  vol- 
unteers, lay  leaders,  and  State  officials 
were  discussing  the  kinds  of  living  ar- 
rangements favored  by  the  handicapped 
adults  and  their  families.  Everyone  could 
mention  already  estabhshed  institutional 
methods,  but  no  one  ever  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  a  noninstitutional  setting.  They 
could  not  think  of  anything  but  large 
population  categories — nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  institutions  for  50  or  more,  with 
3  or  4  in  a  room.  The  idea  of  increased 
self-sufficiency  and  independence  in  a 
private  residential  setting  was  completely 
foreign  to  them  all. 

NEW   DIRECTION 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  set  aside 
this  institutional  mentality  and  intro- 
duce a  new  direction  into  the  plamiing 
and  programs  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped— particularly  where  housing  is 
concerned. 

Of  course,  some  handicaps  are  so  se- 
vere that  they  absolutely  necessitate  the 
care  and  extensive  facilities  available 
only  in  modem  hospitals  and  extended 
care  centers.  But  many  severely  handi- 
capped people— given  the  right  facilities, 
training  and  guidance — can  live  inde- 
pendent, productive  lives  away  from  the 
institutions  to  which  they  have  been  con- 
fined. 

So  from  this  point  on,  let  us  not  make 
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our  first  question,  "What  Institution  is 
best?"  Rather  let  us  first  ask,  "How  can 
we  make  It  possible  for  this  person  to  Hve 
in  the  community,  how  can  we  make 
him  or  her  as  much  a  part  of  the  every- 
day life  of  America  as  possible,  how  can 
we  enable  him  or  her  to  play  a  maxi- 
mum rote  in  the  world?" 

The  modem  directions  in  this  Nation 
for  treating  and  rehabilitating  the  handi- 
capped are  deinstitutionalization  and  de- 
centralization. These  trends  should  also 
be  incorporated  in  approaches  to  living 
arrangements  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped. The  goal  should  be  to  integrate 
them  Into  the  community  but  still  pro- 
vide an  the  special  services  they  re- 
quire— ^ttirough  establishing  a  new  em- 
phasis in  planning  for  future  housing 
construction  and  utilizing  available  serv- 
ices emd  facilities  more  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically. 

HOUSING    OPPCHtTUNmES    FOB   THE 
HAMDKAPPED    ACT 

Today,  I  propose  a  two-phase  national 
effort  to  redirect  oiu*  approach  to  hous- 
ing for  the  handicapped  in  America.  It 
will  place  the  focus  on  providing  alterna- 
tives to  Institutional  living  arrangements 
by  adapting  present  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  severely  handicapped  and  by 
assuring  that  future  housing  will  be  con- 
structed with  the  needs  of  all  handi- 
capped Americans  clearly  in  mind.  I  have 
titled  this  bill  the  Housing  Opportunities 
for  the  Handicapped  Act  of  1973. 

SEXItSnTUTIONAUZING    THS    SEVXSSL7 
HANDICAPPED 

With  regard  to  existing  housing,  the 
bill  establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  dem- 
onstration grant  program  designed  to 
break  the  patterns  of  the  institutional 
mentality  which  has  grown  op  around 
the  severely  handicapped. 

Under  this  program  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
many  fine  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  which  are  already 
striving  to  sujjply  service  delivery  sys- 
tems for  the  handicapped.  Grants  wouikl 
be  provided  to  "sponsor"  organizations  to 
support  plans  which  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  provide  housing  and  coordina- 
tion of  existing  supportive  services  for 
at  least  six  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals. The  grants  would  be  limited  to  a 
total  $10,000  for  each  person  served  by 
any  single  program,  but  there  would  be 
no  limits  on  the  innovaticHis.  new  ap- 
proaches, or  fresh  ideas  which  could  be 
Implemented  by  the  programs.  It  is 
hoped  these  grants  will  lead  to  a  broad 
range  of  experimentation  in  methods  of 
equipping,  adapting,  or  modifying  private 
homes,  apartments,  hotels,  and  other 
nonspecialized  facilities  to  meet  the  res- 
idential needs  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped. It  would  be  expected  that  some 
experiments  would  fail  because  they  were 
impractical,  too  expensive,  too  com- 
plicated as  for  any  other  reason.  But  I 
also  believe  that  out  of  this  experUnenta- 
tior.  by  groups  with  established  expe- 
lienoe  and  demonstrated  understanding 
in  serving  the  handicapped  many  good 
ideas  and  workable  new  approaches  win 
emerge. 

Over  the  3-year  period  that  these  dem- 
onstration grants  are  authorized  ttiere 


will  be  ample  time  to 
ideas,  to  correct  mistakes 
improvements    or    prora^ 
ments.  And  at  the  end 
authcffization,  the  Secret4ry 
to  report  back  to   the 
legislative  recommendatloiis 
experience  of  the  program, 
the  act. 

I  believe  this  portion  of 
sents  a  soimd  approach  tc 
need.  It  starts  on  a  small 
vides   wide   flexibility   am 
searching  out  and  applyi^ig 
It  lays  the  foundation  for 
of  the  various  experiment^ 
and  it  holds  the  promise 
clear  path  to  successful  bioad 
islation  to  meet  these  need  > 
basis — and    open    million  > 
homes,  apartments,  and  otjier 
facilities  to  the  severely 
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BASIC   DESIGN   CONSIDEBA  TIONS 


FtrrCRE   HOUSU  G 

Of  course,  if  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved 
we  must  work  with  housii  ig  which  is  in 
existence  now.  But  if  we  ai  e  to  have  last- 
ing success  we  must  assu^  that  in  the 
housing  which  will  be  constructed  in  the 
future  the  needs  of  the  hujndicapped  are 
taken  into  consideration  from  the  start 
of  the  initial  planning  process. 

It  would  be  wonderful  it  by  making  a 
speech  or  passing  a  law  w  could  assiu'e 
that  the  needs  of  Viae  hanoicapped  would 
occupy  a  prominent  plac4  in  the  mind 
of  every  architect,  housinc  planner,  and 
residential  developer  in  tne  country. 

Wen,  we  aJl  recognize  ttie  limits  of  our 
laws  and  our  abilities.  However,  we  can 
also  recognize  the  possibilities  for  achiev- 
ing our  goals  on  a  more  limited  but,  none- 
theless, significant  scale.  And  if  we  can- 
not immediately  impress  ciir  concerns  on 
the  entire  housing  induary,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  most  important  sectors  of  the 
housing  fraternity — the  Ptderal  Govern- 
ment's Department  of  Hqusing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

BASIC   PI.ANNINC   CONSli>EBATIOM 

Therrfore,  the  biU  amends  the  author- 
ity oif  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  to  require  that  it6 
comprehensive  ptonnlng  Activities: 

Include  a  oonsUleratton  of  ^e  dealgii.  con- 
struction, and  locatloD  of  bousing,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  oUaer  facilities  and 
servioes  far  tbe  purpoae  of  etisiirlng  tbe  ease 
of  adaptability  of  svuxh  faclll  Ues  and  services 
for  occupancy  or  use  by  band  [capped  persons. 

CLEAS    MANDAT  ! 

This  langtiage  is  inteuied  as  a  clear 
mandate  to  our  Federal  h  }using  author- 
ity that  the  needs  of  the  pandicaw>ed — 
all  handicapped  persons— »«hall  be  given 
basic  consideration  in  Ainerica's  plan- 
ning for  future  housing 

As  aoyooe  who  has  e\ier  undertaken 
a  borne  remodeling  project  Imows,  it  is 


many  times  more  difficult; 


pensive  to  modify  a  hoiise  after  it  is 
built  than  to  include  th(  modifications 
in  the  original  plans.  Aid  it  is  much 
more  difficult  and  costly— often  to  the 
pohit  of  being  prohibitive  —for  a  handi- 
capped individual  to  mo{  Ify  a  house  or 
apartment  to  his  specific  i  eeds.  And  thus 
we  get  back  to  the  vlcioiis  cycle  of  In- 
stitutionallzatian  becaus( !  of  physical, 
financial,  or  personal  llmll  eitions. 


and  more  ex- 
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accountable 


But  what  if  these  needs  vere  consid- 
ered in  the  beginning?  Far  example, 
what  if  doorways  were  buHt  n  ide  enough 
for  a  wheelchair  to  pass  thrc  ugh  without 
difficulty?  What  if  easy  conr  ections  were 
made  for  converting  sinks,  lavatories, 
toilets,  and  bathtulis  or  shoi  .ers  to  mod- 
els readily  utilized  by  an  individual  who 
is  confined  to  a  wheelchair?  Countless 
otiier  examples  could  be  fdund — simple 
things,  little  things,  inexpensive  thinn:s, 
but  some  major  items,  too- -that  if  In- 
cluded in  original  plans  and  specifica- 
tions could  make  aU  the  difference  in 
the  world  for  someone  with  a  handicap. 

And  where  could  we  find  a  better  place 
to  start  than  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  \  hich  is  con- 
cerned with  the  homes  and  :ommunities 
in  which  we  wiU  aU  live  in  the  future? 
With  aU  the  expertise  aiid  technical 
resources  at  its  command,  [  believe  the 
DeiJartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment could  produce  irreat  strides 
in  a  short  time.  And  with  th  e  firm  direc- 
tion provided  by  this  act, 
ment  would  clearly  be  held 
for  achieving  this  progress. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT   TO   THE     SECKETASY 

To  assiu-e  the  oaaximum  i  ossible  dedi- 
cation to  these  objectives  and  to  pro- 
vide a  central  authority  for  lirecting  de- 
partmental efforts  towATd  it,  the  biU 
creates  a  Speciai  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  have  coordinating  and  oversight  au- 
thority within  the  Department  and  to 
consult  and  coordinate  eff(^rts  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Edlicatiftui,  and 
Welfare. 

I  believe  this  section  of  the  act  is  a 
vital  requirement  if  America  is  to  ful- 
fiiU  its  responsibilities — its  Ic  gitimate  and 
clear  responsibilities — to  our  handi- 
capped citizens  as  we  move  i  ato  the  third 
decade  of  our  independence ,  Tlie  handi- 
capped have  long  been  a  sUq  ;hted  minor- 
ity in  this  country  in  terms|  of  the  plan- 
ning processes  of  government.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  recent  example  of  this 
inexcusable  shortcoming  is  I  to  be  foimd 
right  here  in  the  District  bf  Columbia, 
where  a  multlbillion-dollar  [subway  sys- 
tem has  been  permitted  to  oroceed  with- 
out incorporating  even  the  most  basic 
facilities  to  promote  access  By  even  mod- 
erately handicapped  peoplel 

Such  serious  defaults  of  qur  clear  and 
basic  obligations  cannot  be  ipermitted  to 
continue.  And  the  area  of  ihousing  is — 
along  with  medical  and  tnansportation 
considerations — as  critical  a  siftject  for 
the  handicapped  as  any  I  ktiow. 

So  this  portion  of  the  act,  I  believe, 
takes  on  the  greatest  possible  importance 
in  terms  of  determining  what  type  of  na- 
tion the  United  States  is  to  become.  And 
if  we  do  not  meet  our  resptinsibfiities  to 
those  citizens  who  are  afflicted  by  var- 
ious lAysical  and  mental  disabilities,  I 
do  not  believe  America  wiU  ever  achieve 
the  tvSA  realization  of  its  ideals  and 
greatness.  | 

aUTHOKIEATIOIf 

The  act  is  supported  by  reasonable  but 
significant  funding  authorizations.  For 
the  first  year  $1  minion  ii  authorized, 
but  for  the  second  and  th  rd  years — in 
the  expectation  that  a  cer  aln  momen- 
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tum   will   be   generated — $1.5    and   $2 
million  authorizations  are  provided. 

Certainly,  $4.5  million — ^whlch  can 
lead  to  vastly  improved  and  more  re- 
warding residential  accommodations  for 
the  handicapped  in  America — is  a  wise 
and  prudent  investment. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  a&iee 
with  this  assessment  of  and  response  to 
a  major  need  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

The  support  and  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  most  welcome  and 
deeply  appreciated,  and  I  look  forward 
to  this  measiu-e  receiving  detailed  and 
serious  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Housing  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Handicapped  Act  of  1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1579 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Housing  Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped 
Act". 

statement  of  pubpose 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  promote  alternatives  to  institutional 
living  arrangements  for  severely  handicapped 
adults; 

(2)  promote  a  more  normal  living  experi- 
ence and  thereby  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  severely  handicapped  adult  to  choose  how 
and  where  to  live  in  order  to  reduce  depend- 
ency, to  maximize  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional evaluation,  training  and  placement, 
utilize  already  obtained  rehabilitation  and 
integration  into  the  community,  and  to 
utilize  already  obtained  rehabilitation  and 
educational  experiences; 

(3)  focus  attention  on  housing  needs 
which  are  not  already  avaUable; 

(4)  promote  facility  construction  adequate 
for  both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 
at  the  most  feasible  cost; 

(6)  demonstrate  models  of  housing  and 
services  for  severely  handicapped  adults;  and 

(6)  utilize  existing  supportive  service  sys- 
tems. 

AtJTHORITT 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  sponsors  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration program  to  provide,  in  an  efficient 
and  innovative  manner  housing  and  co- 
ordination of  existing  supportive  services  for 
severely  handicapped  adults.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  "severely  handicapped 
adult"  means  a  person,  having  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  whose  handicap  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  Impair  substantial  gain- 
ful activity,  and  who  requires  multiple  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  adjusting  to  or  overcoming 
such  handicap. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  4.  An  eligible  sponsor  for  a  grant  un- 
der section  3  is  a  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  (other  than  a  State 
institution)  which — 

(1)  has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
serving  and  understanding  the  severely 
handicapped; 

(2)  is,  at  the  time  it  applies  for  such  a 
grant,  supporting  a  continuing  service  de- 
livery system  for  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons; and 

(3)  is  a  community -based  agency  or  or- 
ganization. 
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CONDITIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  grant  under  thta 
Act  unless  he  determines — 

( 1 )  that  such  application  was  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  a  sponsor's  advisory  coun- 
cU,  which  councU  is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  advice  to  a  sponsor  with 
respect  to  the  administration  and  design  of 
a  program  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act, 
and  of  which  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
members  are  handicapped  persons,  some  of 
whom  will  reside  in  the  housing  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  sponsor,  and  of  which  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  members  are  profes- 
sionals experienced  In  providing  services  to 
severely  handicapped  persons. 

(2)  that  the  applicant  has  furnished  as- 
surances that  Its  program  will  not  serve  fewer 
than  six  severely  handicapped  adults  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  adult:  and 

(3)  that  the  applicant  has  furnished  such 
other  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require. 

(b)  In  ftirnlshing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  con- 
duct of  demonstrations  in  both  densely  and 
sparsely  populated  areas  and  in  separate  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States. 

,  reports 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
on  his  activities  under  this  Act  and  shaU 
submit  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  which 
report  shall  include  recommendations  for 
future  legislation  in  the  area  of  housing  for 
severely  handicapped  adults  based  upon  a 
comprehensive  analysis  and  review  of  the 
projects  funded  under  this  Act. 

PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  the  following:  "Planning 
assisted  under  this  section  shaU  Include  a 
consideration  of  the  design,  construction,  and 
location  of  housing,  transportation  facilities, 
and  other  facilities  and  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  ease  of  adaptabUlty  of  such 
facilities  and  services  for  occupancy  or  use 
by  handicapped  persons." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  who  shaU  be  responsible 
for — 

"(1)  consultation  and  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  agencies  with  respect  to 
housing  design  and  technology  with  respect 
to  adaptability  of  housing  for  occupancy  by 
handicapped  persons;  and 

"(2)  coordination  and  oversight  within  the 
Department  of  all  housing  and  related  pro- 
grams to  assure  the  maximum  pratlcable  ap- 
plication of  design  and  technology  which 
facilitates  adaptability  for  occupancy  or  use 
by  handicapped  persons." 

ACTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  A  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  codify  and  emphasize  exist- 
ing rules  and  ciistoms  pertaining  to  the 
display  and  use  of  the  fiag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.   GURNEY.   Mr.   President,   I   am 


today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  laws  re- 
garding our  patriotic  customs,  popularly 
Imown  as  the  fiag  code. 

The  fiag  code  was  approved  on  Decem- 
t>er  22,  1942,  for  the  purpose  of  codifying 
existing  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  display  and  xise  of  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  amending 
the  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject,  it 
established  a  code  for  the  use  and  guid- 
ance of  civilians  and  civihan  organiza- 
tions who  are  not  required  to  comply 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  fiag  code 
has  been  subject  to  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ing interpretations.  These  various  inter- 
pretations have  created  much  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens  with 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  display- 
ing and  showing  appropriate  respect  for 
the  flag  on  ceremonial,  as  weU  as  other 
occasions.  Some  of  the  customs  are  out- 
dated and  need  to  be  revised.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  flag  code  need  clarification 
and  reemphasis. 

It  seems  rather  ironic  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  this  Republic,  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  state  of  confusion 
regarding  use  and  respect  for  the  honored 
symbol  of  our  Nation. 

Many  patriotic  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  existing 
situation,  with  its  conditions  of  con- 
fusion and  obscurity.  The  American 
Legion,  for  example,  has  called  for  leg- 
islation to  restate  and  clarify  the  rules 
and  customs  relating  to  the  use,  display, 
and  proper  respect  for  the  fiag  of  our 
country.  The  concern  and  experience  of 
that  great  organization  of  great  Ameri- 
cans has  been  most  invaluable  hi  iden- 
tifying existing  problems  and  seeking  a 
method  of  resolving  those  difficulties, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  them  for 
theu-  diligent  efforts  to  enhance  the  fiag  - 
of  our  Nation. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  in  clear  and  simple  language  a 
clarification  of  those  customs  and  usages 
which  are  presently  a  source  of  con- 
fusion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  resolution  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
I  crU  upon  my  coUeagues  to  examine  it. 
at  the  same  time  reaffirming  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  represented  by  our  fiag. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  91 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  codify 
and  emphasize  existing  rules  and  customs 
pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America"  as  amended 
(36  U.S.C.  171-178),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "However  when  a  patriotic  effect 
is  desired,  the  fiag  may  be  displayed  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  if  properly  illuminated  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness."; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  section  2(c)  before  the 
I>erlod  a  comma  and  the  following:  "unless  it 
Is  an  all-weather  flag"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  2(d)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(d)   The  Sag  should  b«  dtepUyed  on  all 

days,  especially  on  New  Year's  Day,  January 
1:  Inauguration  Day,  January  20;  Llnoolu'g 
Birthday.  February  12;  Washington's  Birth- 
day, the  third  Monday  In  February;  Easter 
Sxtnday  (TarlaWe);  Mother's  Day,  second 
Sunday  In  May;  Armed  Ftorces  Day,  third 
Saturday  In  lilay:  Itemorial  Day  (baU-staff 
until  Noon),  on  the  last  Monday  in  May; 
Flag  Day.  June  14;  Independence  Day,  July 
4;  Labor  Day,  first  Monday  In  September; 
Citizenship  Day,  September  17;  Columbus 
Day,  the  second  Monday  In  October;  Veterans 
Day.  the  fourth  Monday  In  October;  Thanks- 
giving Day,  fourth  Thursday  In  Norember; 
Christmaa  Day,  December  25;  such  other  days 
as  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  States;  the  btrtlidays  of  States  (dates 
of  admission) ;   and  on  State  holidays."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  weather  permitting," 
In  section  2(e); 

(6)  by  artrtklng  out  "radiator  cap"  In  sec- 
tion 3(b)  and  inaerttng  in  iJeu  thereof  "right 
Jender": 

(6)  toy  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3(f)  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "its  own  right"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  section  3(1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  When  displayed  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union  should  be 
uppermost  and  to  the  flag's  own  right,  that 
la.  to  the  observer's  left.  When  displayed  in 
a  wlndorw.  the  flag  should  be  displayed  In  the 
same  way,  with  the  union  or  blue  field  to  the 
left  of  the  observer  In  the  street."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  section  3(k)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform, 
the  flag,  if  displayed  flat,  should  be  displayed 
above  and  behind  the  speaker.  When  dis- 
played from  a  staff  in  a  church  or  public 
auditortum.  the  flag  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  should  hold  the  position  of  superibr 
prominence,  in  iadvance  of  the  avidience,  and 
In  the  position  of  honor  at  the  clergyman's 
or  speaker's  right  as  he  faces  the  audience. 
Any  other  flag  oo  displayed  should  be  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  clergyman  or  speaker  or  to 
the  right  of  the  audience."; 

(9)  by  striking  oat  section  S(m)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(m)  The  flag,  when  flown  at  half-staff, 
should  be  first  hoisted  to  the  peak  for  an 
Instant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position.  The  flag  should  l>e  again  raised  to 
the  peak  before  it  is  lowered  for  the  day.  On 
Memorial  Day  the  flag  should  be  displayed 
at  half -staff  until  noon  only,  then  raised  to 
the  top  erf  the  staff.  By  order  of  the  President, 
the  flag  shaU  be  flown  at  haU-staff  upon  the 
death  of  principal  flgiu«s  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  territory,  or  possession,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  their  memory.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  other  ofBdals  or  foreign  dignitaries, 
the  flag  is  to  be  displayed  at  half-staff  accord- 
ing to  Presidential  instructions  or  orders, 
or  In  accordance  with  recognized  customs 
CM-  practices  not  inconsistent  with  law.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  present  or  foroker 
official  of  the  government  of  any  state,  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
governor  of  that  state,  territory  or  poesession 
may  proclaim  that  the  National  flag  shall  be 
flown  at  half-staff.  The  flag  shall  be  flown  at 
half-staff  thirty  days  from  the  day  of  death 
of  the  President  or  a  former  President;  ten 
days  from  the  day  of  death  of  the  Vice  Prea- 
ident.  the  Chief  Jtistloe  or  a  retired  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  from  the 
day  of  death  until  Interment  of  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Secretary 
of  an  EMCutive  or  military  department,  a 
former  Vice  President,  or  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  territory,  or  poeeession;  and  on  the 
day  of  death  and  the  foUowlng  day  for  a 
Member  of  Congress.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section— 

"(l)  the  term  'half-etaff'  means  the  posi- 


tion of  the  Sag  when  It  te    me-half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  top  aa  I  bottom  at  the 

■taff; 

"(2)  the  term  'Kxecuttw  or  ■alUtur  de- 
partment' irtfns  any  acei  icy  listed  under 
sections  101  and  108  at  tlU<  5.  United  State* 

Code;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'Member  (»OongreaB'  meaaa 
a  Senator,  a  Bepresentativip,  a  Delegate,  or 
the  Rresident  Commissi  otyr  from  Puerto 
Bico.";  T 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  eiid  of  aectloa  8,  » 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(o)  When  the  flag  is  siopended  aeroas  a 
corridor  or  lobby  in  a  buildfcig  with  only  one 
main  entrance,  it  should  be  suspended  ver- 
tically with  the  union  of  the  flag  to  the  ob- 
server's left  upon  entering.  If  the  building 
has  nxsre  than  one  main  entrance,  the  flag 
should  be  8u^>ended  vertlcKUy  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  corridor  or  lobb3(  with  the  union 
to  the  North,  when  entrances  are  to  the 
East  and  West  or  to  the  Ea^  when  entrances 
are  to  the  North  and  South*  If  there  are  en- 
trances in  more  than  twd  directions,  the 
luilon  should  be  to  the  East,  "; 

(11)  by  striking  out  sect  on  4(a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  fo  Uowlng: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  flag  shoi  ild  never  be  dis- 
played with  the  union  da  wn.  except  as  a 
signal  of  dire  distress  in  ins  ances  of  extreme 
danger  to  life  or  property."; 

(12)  by  striking  out  action  4(d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  flag  should  n  sver  be  used  as 
wearing  apparel,  bedding,  or  drapery.  It 
should  never  be  festooned,  drawn  back,  nor 
up,  in  folds,  but  always  all  iwed  to  fall  free. 
Bunting  of  blue,  white  an( ,  red.  always  ar- 
ranged with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in  the 
middle  and  the  red  below,  si  tould  be  used  for 
covering  a  speaker's  desk,  i  raping  the  front 
of  a  platform,  and  for  deu>ration  in  gen- 
eral."; 

(13)  by  striking  out  sec  Ion  <e)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  fc  llowlng: 

"(e)  The  flag  should  ni  ver  be  fastened, 
displayed,  used,  or  stored  ij  i  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  It  to  be  easll; '  torn,  soiled,  or 
damaged  In  any  way."; 

(14)  by  striking  out  section  4(i)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  1  oUowlng: 

"(1)  The  flag  should  n^ver  be  used  for 
advertising  purposes  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. It  should  not  be  emh  -oldered  on  such 
articles  as  cushions  or  hand  Eerchiefs  and  the 
like,  printed  or  otherwise  in  pressed  on  paper 
napkins  or  boxes  or  anythtni ;  that  is  designed 
for  temporary  use  and  dla  sard.  Advertising 
signs  shotild  not  be  fastei  ed  to  a  staff  or 
halyard  from  which  the  fls  g  Is  flown.": 

(15)  by  redesignating  section  4(j)  as  sec- 
tion 4(k)  and  by  inserting  i  ifter  section  4(1) 
a  new  subsection  aa  follows : 

"  ( J )  No  part  of  the  flag  should  ever  be  used 
as  a  costume  or  athletic  uhlform.  However, 
a  flag  patch  may  be  amxed  ^  the  uniform  of 
military  personnel,  firemen^  policemea,  and 
members  of  patriotic  organtzatlons.  The  flag 
represents  a  living  country  and  is  itself  con- 
sidered a  living  thing.  Th«-efore,  the  Lapel 
Flag  Pin  being  a  replica,  sliould  be  worn  on 
the  left  lapel  near  the  beard"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  sect  on  5  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUov  ing: 

"S»c.  5.  During  the  cerei  aony  of  hoisting 
or  lowering  the  flag  or  whei .  the  flag  U  pass- 
ing in  a  parade  or  in  review  all  persons  pres- 
ent except  those  In  unlf orn  i  should  face  the 
flag  and  stand  at  attentlo  i  with  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart.  Thost  present  in  uni- 
form should  render  the  mlU  ary  salute.  When 
not  in  uniform,  men  shoi  :ld  renaove  their 
headdress  with  their  right  land  and  hold  It 
at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hai  id  being  over  the 
heart.  Aliens  should  stand  i  it  attention.  The 
salute  to  the  flag  in  a  movli  g  column  should 
be  rendered  at  the  moment  the  flag  passes."; 

(17)  by  striking  out  sectl  an  6  jmd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  ft^loi  ing: 
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"Sac.  6.  During  rendition  41  the  National 
Anthem  when  the  flag  is  dl^layed.  aU  pres- 
ent except  those  in  imlform  ahould  stand  at 
attention  facing  the  flag  wlthjthe  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  When  the  flag  is  not  dis- 
played, those  present  should  lace  toward  the 
music.  During  rendition  of  th^  Anthem,  men 
not  in  uniform  should  remolve  their  head- 
dress with  their  right  hand  anjd  hold  it  at  the 
left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  jover  the  heart. 
Persons  in  uniform  should  r^der  the  mili- 
tary Biatrt©  at  the  first  note  of  the  Anthem 
and  retain  this  posltloin  untu  Itbe  last  note"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  section |7  and  inaerUng 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  7.  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag.  1  pledge  allegiance  to  Ihe  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  aid  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands,  ons  Nation  under 
God.  Indivisible,  with  Hl>erty  jaod  Justice  for 
an.'  should  be  rendered  by  standing  at  at- 
tention facing  the  flag  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  Wboi  na>t  id  uniforai  men 
should  remove  their  headdress  with  their 
right  band  and  hold  it  at  th  t  left  shoulder, 
the  hand  being  over  the  heart.  Persons  in 
uniform  should  remain  silent .  face  the  flag, 
and  render  the  military  saluts.";  and 

(19)  by  striking  out  section  8  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Conunanc  er  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unified  States  shall 
appoint  a  National  Flag  Com  nission  for  the 
purpose  of  necessary  study  i  nd  revision  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

"(b)  Any  rule  or  custom  p«  rtalnlng  to  the 
display  of  the  flag  of  the  Ujilted  States  of 
America,  set  forth  herein,  nay  be  altered, 
modified,  or  repealed,  or  ailditional  rules 
with  re^>ect  thereto  may  be  prescribed,  by 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  deems  it 
to  be  appropriate  or  desirable  and  any  such 
alteration  or  additional  rulii  shall  be  set 
forth  In  a  proclsAiation.". 
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ADDITIONAL 

OF  BILLS 

S.    1162 


COSPl  >NSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  ^astlett  (for 
Mr.  Bellmoh)  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  was  EKlded  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1162,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  nfitaral  energy 
resources  of  the  Italted  States  In  order 


to  assure  dependable  and 
ergy  supplies. 


adequate  en- 


S.   1S04 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Jrx  "fin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1&04,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  district  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Michigan  may 
be  held  in  Muskegon,  Mich. 


S.   1S51 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
(for  Mr.  Eastlaitd)    the 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
a  cosponsor  of  8.  1551,  a 
for  emergency  provisions 
peanut  allotments. 


R(  BEST  C.  Byro 

I  senator  from 

was  added  as 

3ill  providing 

for  rice  and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARIN<3S  |ON  SPEEDY 
TRIAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presldeijt,  I  announce 
today  that  the  Subcommiti  ee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  has  sched  iled  1  day  of 
hearings  for  next  Tuesday,  April  17  to 
consider  the  Justice  Depaj  tment's  posi- 
tion on  6.  754,  speedy  trial  legislation 
which  the  subeommlttee  has  been  con- 
sidering for  the  past  3  yeari. 

At  that  time  Dean  Bnee  A  will  appear 


on  behalf  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
three  other  witnesses  will  appear  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Heuska.  Of  course, 
the  subcommittee  would  welcome  any 
statements  submitted  for  the  record  by 
consponsors  of  S.  754  or  by  any  other 
interested  persons.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  the  subcommittee  of- 
fice, room  102-B,  Russell  Building,  ex- 
tension 58191. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SELLING  OF  AN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education. 

Also  serving  on  the  commission  is  a 
student,  Mr.  Tim  Engen  of  Bradley  Uni- 
versity. Tim  is  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  commission  in  pre- 
senting the  students'  viewpoint.  Earlier 
this  year  Tim  addressed  the  Peoria  Ad 
and  Selling  Club  on  the  subject,  "The 
Selling  of  an  Education."  I  found  this 
a  most  Interesting  address  and  I  believe 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  his  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Selling  op  an  Editcation 
(By  Tim  R.  Engen) 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Pe- 
oria Ad  and  SeUlng  Club  today.  These  re- 
marks are  the  finale  of  my  speaking  tour 
throughout  Pe<H-ia.  I  could  not  begin  today 
without  thanking  you  and  the  Peoria  cmu- 
munlty  for  the  countless  opportunities  to 
present  my  point  of  view  for  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  students  enrolled  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education.  After  aS  sf>eaklng  en- 
gagements, I  conclude  today  with  a  frank  tes- 
timony regarding  higher  education  and  its 
present  rcrte  in  American  society. 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  present  a  brief 
synopsis  of  what  I  have  been  saying  to  other 
organizations.  1  am  aware  that  many  of  you 
may  have  heard  these  remarks  previously, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  extending  my  argu- 
ments to  their  logical  ends,  I  repeat  them 
today. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  ot  the  attltudinal 
revcdutlon  of  college  students.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  have  entered  into  a  new  era  of  in- 
volvement. It  is  an  era  without  the  frustrat- 
ing and  anxiety-producing  visible  displays  of 
protesting  war,  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
Dow  Chemical,  but  with  the  more  localized 
and  regional  concerns  of  academic  quality. 
Job  potential,  quality  living  environments, 
and  competitive  degrees.  These,  gentlemen, 
are  the  new  priorities. 

We  are  not  where  we  were  in  1968  and 
1969,  although  I  hasten  to  say  the  American 
public  may  stUl  be.  While  a  recent  Gallup 
poU  Indicates  that  65  percent  of  Americana 
believe  the  present  quiet  on  campus  is  merely 
temporary  (that  this  is  merely  a  period  of 
reinforcement  and  entrenchment  before  the 
Illogical,  irreproachable  Communistic  activ- 
ists return),  I  have  pleaded  with  audiences 
to  accept  the  realization  that  priorities  have 
changed.  The  national  government  has 
changed.  The  obvious  preoccupation  with  na- 
tional policy  has,  to  many  students,  been  a 
diversion  from  the  important,  more  indi- 
vidualized, priorities  at  the  coUege  or  iml- 
\ersity  level.  In  short.  In  the  efTort  to  change 
national  policies,  student  energies  were  not 
directed  effectively  toward  the  home  front— 
the  campus  scene.  To  illustrate  that  change 


in  priorities,  I  would  like  to  list  what  have 
to  be  the  most  asked  questions  on  the  cam- 
puses in  1972-73: 

1.  Will  I  ever  get  a  Job? 

2.  Why  does  this  University  cost  so  much? 

3.  Why  does  this  University  have  to  act  like 
my  parent? 

4.  How  can  that  professor  have  all  that  ed- 
ucation and  stiU  teach  like  that? 

5.  Why  is  there  such  a  tremendous  preoc- 
cupation with  grades? 

6.  What  does  this  community  have  against 
this  student  body? 

I  suggest  the  change  Is  apparent  by  merely 
verbaltzlng  this  list  of  the  most  asked  ques- 
tions of  college  students  today. 

As  our  student  government  has  devoted 
itself  to  these  questions,  we  are  becoming 
more  responsive.  That  Is  as  encouraging  to 
us  as  I  hope  the  new  priorities  are  to  you! 

But,  gentlemen,  I  caution  you  not  to  view 
these  changes  or  this  era  as  an  era  of  "prl- 
vatlsm" — an  era  where  students  will  ignore 
changing  society  and  concentrate  on  change 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  self. 
The  words  "college  students"  and  "change" 
win  continue  to  be  an  amalgam  for  years  to 
come.  Students  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  Alvin  TofHer  reiterates  in  Future 
Shock: 

"Happiness  comes  from  understanding  the 
distinction  between  our  own  private  world 
and  the  larger  more  public  world  and  in- 
volving ourselves  in  both." 

Change  in  both  contexts  will  continue ! 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, I  have  had  a  tremendous  opportunity 
thus  far  to  meet  the  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  place  the  feelings  and 
fears  of  today's  college  student  Into  a  new, 
clear  perspective.  Just  as  I  listed  the  most 
asked  questions  of  today's  college  students, 
I  can  remind  you  that  those  questions,  based 
on  beliefs,  opinions,  and  experiences,  are  in- 
extricably bound  in  the  trends  of  our  so- 
ciety and  educational  system  itself. 

My  goal  for  this  presentation  today  is 
quite  simple.  It  Is  not  to  lecture.  It  Is  merely 
to  explain  to  you  the  newly  embodied  frus- 
trations of  college  students  and  their  rela- 
tion to  a  faltering  educational  system. 

We  are.  in  my  opinion,  merely  selling  an 
education!  And  we  are  seUing  it  without 
regard  to: 

1.  The  value  of  the  product  once  It  is  pur- 
chased: 

2.  The  quality  of  the  product  in  Its  manu- 
factured stages; 

3.  The  continued  demand  for  that  product 
meeting  society's  needs: 

4.  The  newness  of  Innovatlveness  of  that 
product  with  respect  to  changing  genera- 
tions; 

5.  The  oversupply  of  that  product  in 
terms  of  jobs,  unemployment,  and  occupa- 
tional trends; 

6.  The  cost  of  the  product  in  terms  of  the 
consumer's  buying  power; 

7.  The  efficient  management  and  planning 
and  market  research  In  the  production  of 
the  product; 

8.  The  lack  of  freedom  of  competition. 

We  are  selUng  It  to  the  mlUions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  form  the  greatest  buying  poten- 
tial but  who,  to  this  point,  have  been 
omitted  by  the  rigors  and  straights  of  dis- 
criminatory prestige  and  traditions. 

You  may  be  surprised  or  confused  by  my 
comparison  of  education  to  business  or  that 
education  can  also  be  considered  within  the 
traditional  business  terms  of  consumer,  sup- 
ply, demand,  quality,  value,  market  re- 
search, management,  or  competition.  But 
education  is  a  business.  I  am  a  consumer 
and  Bradley  is  the  producer.  There  is  a  supply 
and  demand.  Thei-e  are  calls  for  management 
and  needs  for  competition,  etc. 

As  a  consumer  of  a  product  called  "edu- 
cation." as  a  frustrnted  student,  as  a  future 


parent  and  financial  contributor,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  society  who  supports 
education,  I  have  a  right,  if  not  a  duty,  to 
attempt  to  improve  what  I  am  paying  for. 
I  have  a  right  to  attempt  to  keep  costs  down, 
quality  up,  and  production  relevant  to  so- 
ciety's needs.  As  a  consumer  I  intend  to 
exercise  that  right.  And  as  a  consumer  I 
realize  that  whether  it's  the  University  of 
Illinois  or  Minnesota  or  Bradley  or  Knox, 
Greer  Tech.  or  Midwest  Business  College, 
they  are  all — all  profit-making  Institutions! 
Some  just  invest  more. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Richard  Pulton,  Presi- 
dent of  Independent  Proprietary  Schools  and 
Colleges : 

"There  are  only  three  types  of  educational 
institutions  In  this  country:  (1)  tax-con- 
suming. (3)  tax-avoiding,  and  (3)  tax-pay- 
ing. And,  they  are  all  profit-making." 

I  must  stop  and  qualify  my  statements  to 
this  point.  I  am  attempting  to  establish  the 
fact  that  educatlcMial  institutions  "sell"  edu- 
cation as  a  product.  But.  as  you  will  note 
from  the  outset.  I  worded  my  contention 
that  we  are  presently  "merely  selling  educa- 
tion" without  cognizance  of  the  essential 
foresight  and  considerations  for  success  in 
business.  Here  He  the  frustrations  of  stu- 
dents and  the  failings  of  education!  We.  as 
students,  are  consumers.  I  am  expressing  a 
consiuner  ideology  towards  education. 

Gentlemen,  I  stand  before  you  today  at- 
tempting to  discuss  the  crisis  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  terms  you  cope  with  daily. 
Education,  which  is  essentially  a  buainees, 
has  far  too  long  merely  pretended  not  to 
operate  as  one.  Today  education  is  big  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  time  for  the  tax-payers  and 
consumers  to  force  this  big  buaineas  into 
accountability. 

Just  prior  to  my  freshman  year,  I  was 
paclting  all  my  possessions  for  my  four-year 
college  adventure.  I  searched  my  rootn  for 
a  symbolic  memento  of  higher  education.  I 
spotted  a  soap-carved  bust  of  Socrates,  the 
supposed  Father  of  Education."  which  I 
thought  was  extremely  apropos  for  my  dorm 
rocKn.  So  I  packed  him.  When  I  unpacked 
him,  his  head  had  broken  off.  To  this  day  I 
wonder  if  that  is  not  an  omen  or  a  symiwl 
for  higher  education.  Are'  we  probing  in  the 
park  without  heads?  Are  we  merely  Ichabod 
Cranes?  The  crisis  In  higher  education  wouM 
seem  to  indicate  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
comparison. 
I  return  to  earlier  statements: 
I.  We  are  merely  selling  education  without 
regard  to  management,  planning,  or  knowl- 
edge of  supply  and  demand. 

College  administrators  in  the  1960's  were 
headless  horsemen.  The  size  of  th*  potential 
college  pool  grew  faster  than  the  national 
population  or  the  rieal  income  (4.2  percent 
annually).  Therefore,  the  call  for  expan.<;iou 
produced  enormous  building  programs,  more 
dormitories,  more  faculty,  and  extensive 
Ph.  D.  and  graduate  programs.  Edvicational 
planners  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  boom 
that  no  one  could  envision  other  educational 
alternatives  competing  against  that  prestigi- 
ous educational  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. No  one  could  envision  a  declining  pool  o» 
students.  Who.  in  1960.  could  fathom  empiy 
dormltorles,  studentless  faculty,  or  alumiii 
and  foundations  who  refused  to  give? 

However,  as  early  as  1960.  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  projected  that  the  col- 
lege pool  would  shrink  to  an  Increase  of  one 
percent  between  1970-1990.  Where  were  our 
eductional  planners  then?  Now.  as  we  are 
selling  endowments,  holding  empty  dorms. 
seeing  state  budgets  slashed,  seeing  faculty 
reductions  and  higher  tuitions,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  evaluate  the  foresight  of  those  en- 
thusiastic educational  {banners. 

If  only  the  planners  bad  done  some  mar- 
ket  research  and  viewed  the  supply  and 
demand  and  lutd  anticipated.  ... 

The  consumer  and  taxpayer  is  now  being 
asked  to  pay  for  InefBciency  and  poor  plan- 
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Ding.  Colleges  and  universities  now  proudly 
claim.  "If  you've  got  the  money,  we've  got  the 
place."  Sell  I 

No  one  can  summarize  the  business  Inade- 
quacies as  well  as  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of 
New  Tork  University.  Last  December  he  said, 
"We  stopped  computing  over  deficit.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  psychologically  devastating 
for  the  members  of  the  University  to  con- 
f  ider.  We  must  grow  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  money!" 

Absurd!  What  would  happen  if  you  oper- 
ated your  businesses  like  that?  With  that  at- 
titude, I  conclude  that  Will  Rogers  was  right 
when  he  said,  "Last  year  we  decided  things 
can't  go  on  like  this  and  we  were  right! 
Things  got  worse!" 

II.  We  are  merely  selling  education  with- 
out regard  to  or  concern  for  the  destruction 
of  educational  alternatives  or  the  freedom  of 
competition  which  Is  being  eliminated. 

I  smell  monopoly ! 

Charles  McCoy,  head  of  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany, pinpointed  an  essential  consideration 
that  all  private  corporations  must  remember: 
"Private  corporations  live  by  public  permit. 
Such  business  organizations  have  to  i>er- 
form  a  service  to  earn  their  keep." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  private 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  offer  a  serv- 
ice. Bradley  does.  But  in  higher  education,  a 
public  permit  means  that  same  market  with 
a  heavy  debt  Incurred  (which  they  will  be 
required  to  pay  off  in  the  ensuing  years). 

Thxis  the  consumer's  Investment  In  higher 
education  may  never  be  fully  realized.  The 
increasing  emphasis  on  loans  or  a  means  to 
finance  a  student's  education  merely  in- 
creases the  cost  of  education  as  the  student 
Is  forced  to  forfeit  post-graduation  income 
which  Increases  the  percentage  of  unearned 
income  he  forfeited  by  attending  school  in 
the  first  place.  Equal  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion is  hardly  maximized  by  extravagant 
student  loan  programs.  Again,  the  federal 
objective  of  equal  access  of  education  to 
those  with  the  desire  and  ability  Is  hardly 
realized. 

V.  We  are  merely  selling  education  without 
serious  regard  to  relevancy  and  supply  and 
demand.  We  have  nineteenth  century  currlc- 
ulums  to  meet  a  twentieth  century  Inflated 
economy  and  an  increasingly  service-oriented 
society. 

Charles  Reich,  In  his  best-seller.  The 
Greening  of  America,  suggests  our  philo- 
sophical error: 

Our  present  ideas  of  education  are  ab- 
surdly narrow  and  primitive  for  the  kinds  of 
tasks  men  face.  Education  is  little  more  than 
training  for  an  Industrial  army.  What  we 
urgently  need  is  not  training,  but  educa- 
tion; not  indoctrination,  but  the  expansion 
of  each  Individual — a  process  throughout 
life;  education  for  consciousness. 

The  irrelevancy  and  lack  of  consciousness 
is  the  present  kesmote  to  student  frustration. 
Mass  production  of  the  educational  product 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  an  ever-changing 
society  has  produced  a  product  few  can  use 
In  its  raw  form.  In  terms  of  society's  needs, 
we  are  producing  illiterates.  Poetically,  the 
experience  sounds  like  this: 

Nowadays  simply  paying  fees 
Automates  assembly-line  degrees 
As  hosts  of  secretaries  punch  and  file 
Proper  cards  in  proper  places. 

Meanwhile 
In  the  classrooms  students  come  and  go 
Who  never  beard  of  Michelangelo. 

For  IBM  now  calculates  with  ruth 

Not  as  in  its  hour  of  thlnkful  youth 

But  heeding  oftentimes  the  still,  sad  plea 
Of  Illiterate  humanity. 

John  A.  Weigel,  Miami  University. 

Will  I  ever  get  a  Job?  Is  it  possible  to  be 
Illiterate  after  four  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion? When  will  we  ever  need  teachers  again? 
These  are  the  great  unanswered  questions  of 
1973.  I  wonder  how  many  times  they  have 
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been  asked.  I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  like 
the  cab  driver  I  met  In  wishington,  D.C., 
who  had  a  Ph.D.  In  blo-chen^try. 

The  problem  is  not  Just  temporary.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  condition  incurred  by  present 
economic  conditions.  Thousi.nds  of  college 
graduates  have  to  be  compl  etely  retrained 
following  graduation.  Are  we  training  people 
to  be  something  or  make  som<  thing?  We  have 
not  yet  answered  that  quel  tlon  in  higher 
education.  Relevancy? 

By  1980  and  In  the  ensuin  ;  ten  years,  we 
will  have  20,000  more  PhJJ.  s  than  society 
requires  yearly.  In  the  yean  1970-1980,  we 
will  continue  to  produce  145,1  lOO  more  teach- 
ers yearly  than  we  need.  V  hether  we  are 
overeducatlng  or  undereduca  ting  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  "A  e  we  educating 
with  consciousness  of  society?" 

Students  for  years  have  be  sn  told  there  is 
a  positive  correlation  betweei ;  increasing  in- 
crements of  educational  achievement  and 
total  lifetime  earnings.  Thei  e  is  increasing 
evidence  that  there  is  no  cau  sal  relationship 
between  the  two.  If  for  no  c  ther  reason,  80 
percent  of  the  Jobs  in  our  society  do  not 
require  a  college  education. 

In  America  today  our  coll<  ge  enrollments 
have  not  significantly  responi  ,ed  to  economic 
conditions.  Increased  federal  funding  and 
societal  encouragement  hav  >  kept  enroll- 
ments (input)  higher  than  society  needs 
(desired  output). 

At  this  point  in  our  edu  ation  develop- 
ment, we  would  see  less  fustratlon,  less 
unemployment,  less  financial  crisis  within 
institutions  if  we  had  wise]  f  planned  and 
accepted  market  conditions.  1  rppsala  Univer- 
sity In  Sweden  lost  6,000  stu  lents  last  year, 
refiectlng  the  Infiated  econon  y.  We  cotUd  all 
learn  a  lesson  from  Uppa  ila  University. 
As  student-,  begin  to  respoi  d  to  economic 
conditions,  educational  plan:  ling  may  trtily 
develop. 

There  are  two  widely  acce]  ted  theories  of 
education.  One  Is  the  Ind  vldual  Benefit 
Theory  which  simply  Implies  i ,  student  would 
naturally  obtain  some  Individ'  lal  benefit  from 
his  educational  experience.  I  wUl  not  argue 
that  theory.  The  second  and  more  contro- 
versial theory  Is  the  Social  Senefit  Theory. 
It  is  suggested  that  education  not  only  bene- 
fits the  individual,  but  also  so<  lety  as  a  whole. 
The  federal  government  Justifies  student 
grant  and  loan  programs  bj  accepting  the 
latter  theory.  The  two  theorlss  are  cited  for 
one  expressed  reason — to  ra  se  a  very  im- 
portant question.  How  much  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  our  educational  wc  rid  today  is  of 
social  benefit? 

VI.  We  are  merely  selling  ^  lucation  with- 
out regard  to  Individuality. 

Are  we  merely  "training  fc  r  an  Industrial 
army?"  In  the  process  of  ou  ■  training,  how 
are  we  aiding  our  own  unlqijeness,  our  own 
potential,  our  own  Indlitiduallty?  The 
assembly-line  degrees  are  a  major  concern 
of  the  educational  partlclpai  t.  Am  I  one  of 
the  28,342  accountants  that  will  be  needed 
In  1972  or  one  of  the  14,000  that  won't  be 
needed?  Individuality  will  continue  to  be  a 
key  concern  of  students.  V  111  our  system 
attempt  to  meet  society's  nee<  ;8  as  well  as  our 
own  individual  ones?  WUl  he  curriculum 
content  be  an  individual  t  enefit  for  me? 
These  are  questions  that  at  ]  iresent  have  no 
answers.  Until  we  stop  "m<  rely  selling  an 
education"  we  won't  have  oi  e. 

VII.  We  are  merely  selling  ( ducatlon  with- 
out regard  to  the  millions  of  Americans  out- 
side the  traditional  confines  of  prestigious 
higher  education. 

Traditionally  Americans  a  id  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governmen'  s  have  viewed 
postsecondary  education  as  a  illeges  and  uni- 
versities. This  has  been  labeled  as  the  "pres- 
tigious higher  education."  Oovemmental  aid 
has  been  consistently  directed  towards  the 
2,300  Institutions  in  that  category.  But  gov- 
ernmental aid  has  consistently  ignored  the 
82  millton  other  students  wh<  are  partlcipat- 
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Ing  In  organizational,  proprietary,  corre- 
spondence, television,  and  advlt  education. 
These  have  been  labeled  Infeior  forms  of 
education.  But  much  leamlitg  potential, 
much  career  orientation,  muCi  social  rele- 
vance Is  found  m  this  unknow  i  educational 
region. 

In  light  of  the  training  and  placement  ca- 
pabUities  in  much  of  this  sector,  one  must 
wonder  who  is  Inferior.  If  education  Is  a 
continuing,  ongoing  process,  if  i  wcess  is  to  be 
a  successful  national  goal,  then  these  educa- 
tional systems  must  be  seen  is  Important 
alternatives.  We  must  stop  fur  ding  prestige 
and  start  funding  a  relevant  learning  process. 
We  must  become  responsive  to  the  learning 
force.  It  includes  a  core  (K-12,  jgraduate  and 
undergraduate  programs)  and  A  much  larger 
periphery  (organizational,  proprietary,  etc.). 
This  is  truly  "postsecondary  education." 

Vlll.  Conclusion:  Are  we  merely  selling 
education?  T 

I  think  we  are.  Are  we  selling  a  quality 
product  that  Is  in  demand?  jwe,  as  con- 
sumers, have  a  right  to  question  what  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  myriad  of  grave  [mistakes  and 
discouraging  directions. 

This  product  Is  not  improv] 

Our  definitions  are  too  m 

Our  needs  go  unmet! 

Our  supply  is  overexpanded ! 

Our  planning  is  shortsighted 

Our  goals  go  unattalned ! 

Our  federal  dependency  is 

And  our  students  are  left  dli 

I  do  not  want  to  be  reme 
speech  today  as  a  young  chron 
I    would    like    to    have    you 
thoughts  as  but  one  perspective 
ably  challenges  the  status  quo. 

But  you  are  successful  b- 
only  wish  we  had  had  some  of 
savvy  years  ago! 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  I  me  to  share 
student  frustrations  with  you  and  do  Justice 
to  them.  I  turn,  then,  to  a  piei 
which  aptly  parallels  that  st 
tlon.    It    is   Samuel    Beckett's 
Godot. 

Here  we  find  two  humans  living  subsist- 
ently  without  emotion,  cares,  -vforrles,  hopes 
any  interruption  In  a  static  state  of  life. 
There  Is  only  hope  that  a  somebody  or  some- 
thing by  the  name  of  "Godot"  wlU  someday 
save  them.  Students,  too,  have  that  hope  as 
expressed  here  amidst  a  seemingly  static  edu- 
cational environment.  T 

Let  us  not  waste  our  time  in  iHle  discourse! 
Let  us  do  something,  while  We  have  the 
chance!  It  is  not  every  day  that  we  are 
needed.  Not  Indeed  that  we  Personally  are 
needed.  Others  would  meet  tha 
well,  if  not  better.  To  all  mankl 
addressed,  those  cries  for  help  s^ 
our  ears!  But  at  this  place,  at 
of  time,  all  mankind  is  us,  wU 
It  or  not.  Let  us  make  the  m^ 
fore  it  is  too  late!  Let  us  repred 
What  do  you  say?  It  is  true  that  when  with 
folded  arms  we  weigh  the  prosj  and  cons  we 
are  no  less  a  credit  to  our  species.  The  tiger 
bounds  to  the  help  of  his  congeners  with- 
out the  least  refiexion,  or  else  ne  slinks  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  thlcketj^  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  What  are  w^  doing  here, 
that  is  the  question.  And  we 
this,  that  we  happen  to  kno' 
Yes,  in  this  immense  confusion  one  thing 
alone  is  clear.  We  are  waiting  ]for  Oodot  to 
come — 


great! 
nchanted ! 
ered  in  this 
complalner. 
ccept    these 
hlch  notlce- 

Inessmen !    I 
our  business 


of  literature 
lent  frustra- 
Waiting   for 


case  equally 
d  they  were 
HI  rin^ng  in 
his  moment 
ther  we  like 
t  of  it,  be- 
nt worthily. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
value  my  reputation,  I  am!  much  sad- 
dened by  information  that  on  yesterday 
Charles  R.  Richey,  U.S.  District  Court 
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tion  of  his  judicial  oflBce  and  committed 
an  unethical  act  In  sending  to  him  a 
letter  reading  as  follows : 

April  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Chakucs  Richct. 

U.S.  District  Court.  Third  and  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Judge  Richet:  I  understand  that 
Mr.  James  W.  McCord,  Jr.,  is  scheduled  to 
give  a  deposition  In  the  next  few  days  In 
O'Brien,  et  al.,  v.  McCord,  et  al..  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1223-72.  Our  Committee  has  al- 
ready begtui  to  take  statements  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord. On  Wednesday,  March  28,  1973,  Mr. 
McCord  testified  before  the  Committee  In 
Executive  Session. 

The  Committee  staff,  under  its  Chief 
Coimsel  Samuel  Dash,  Is  now  continuing  the 
investigation  based  on  Mr.  McCord 's  testi- 
mony for  the  piupose  of  preparing  for  a 
public  bearing  before  the  Committee  In  the 
near  future.  Mr.  McCord  has  promised  to  give 
much  more  Information  to  the  Committee 
prior  to  the  public  hearings. 

I  believe  our  Committee's  investigation 
aimed  at  following  up  the  leads  based  on  Mr. 
McCord's  statements  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired if  his  deposition  In  the  Civil  Action 
before  you  were  made  public  at  this  time. 
Public  disclosure  might  well  result  in  leads 
becoming  fruitless  and  witnesses  becoming 
\m  avail  able. 

We  would  hope  that  you  would  consider 
requiring  that  Mr.  McCord's  deposition  be 
taken  under  seal  for  the  use  of  the  lawyers 
and  their  clients  only  and  not  to  be  released 
to  the  public.  We  hope  that  the  deposition 
would  also  be  available  to  the  Committee. 

I  do  not  loelleve  such  a  procedure  would  in- 
terfere with  the  Civil  proceedings  before  you 
or  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  of 
the  parties  involved.  But  it  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  premature 
pubUc  disclosure  of  information  valuable  to 
the  success  of  our  Select  Committee's  Investi- 
gation and  protecting  against  unfair  public 
implications  of  persons  in  criminal  activities 
who  may  be  innocent. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervik,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
cc  B.  Fensterwald,  Esq.;  M.  Dunle,  Esq.;  K. 

Parkinson,  Esq.  SJE:  SD-lm. 

As  appears  from  the  notation  on  the 
foot  of  the  letter,  copies  of  the  letter  were 
sent  to  counsel  for  Mr.  McCord  and  coun- 
sel for  the  parties  to  the  civil  action. 

Judge  Richey's  charge  against  me  ap- 
pears in  the  Washmgton  Post  for  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.) 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  letter  was  written,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  was 
engaged  in  taking  the  testimony  of  James 
W.  McCord,  Jr..  in  executive  meetings. 
During  an  interim  in  this  proceeding, 
attorneys  for  officials  of  the  Committee 
to  Reelect  the  President  undertook 
to  take  the  deposition  of  James  "Vf.  Mc- 
Cord, Jr.,  for  use  in  a  civil  action  pend- 
ing before  Judge  Richey.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  select  committee.  I  be- 
came apprehensive  that  the  public  re- 
lease of  such  deposition  might  result  in 
leads  givrai  the  select  committee  by  Mr. 
McCord  becoming  fruitless  and  in  mak- 
ing possible  witnesses  unavailable. 

At  my  request,  the  chief  counsel  i<x 
the  select  committee  contacted  Judge 


Richey  by  long-distance  telephone,  In- 
formed him  of  my  concern,  and  asked 
him  to  suggest  some  apprc^riate  way  by 
which  I  could  express  my  c<Hicem  to  him. 
Thereupon  Judge  Richey  suggested  to 
counsel  that  I  mail  to  him  at  his  cham- 
bers in  Washington  a  letter  expressing 
my  concern. 

Inasmuch  as  the  letter  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Judge  Richey's  charge 
against  me  was  sent  to  Judge  Richey 
pursuant  to  his  own  suggestion,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  say  whether  I  am  more  hurt 
by  Judge  Richey's  charge  or  more  as- 
tonished by  Judge  Richey's  reprimand 
of  me  for  following  his  suggestion. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  in  sending  Judge  Richey  the 
letter  pursuant  to  his  suggestion  I  was 
not  attempting  in  any  way  to  im- 
properly influence  Judge  Richey  in 
the  execution  of  his  judicial  office.  In- 
deed, it  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
Judge  Richey  is  susceptible  to  improper 
influence.  I  was  merely  expressing  toe 
Judge  Richey  pursuant  to  his  suggestion 
my  concern  in  respect  to  the  possible  re- 
lease to  the  public  of  McCord's  deposi- 
ticHi  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  task 
of  the  select  committee  of  taking  Mc- 
Cord's testimony  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  would  give  consideration 
to  the  advisability  of  sealing  the  deposi- 
tion temporarily  to  allow  the  select  com- 
mittee to  complete  its  task  of  taking 
McCord's  testimony  and  running  down 
any  leads  suggested  by  it. 

Upon  receipt  of  information  of  his 
charge,  I  dispatched  to  Judge  Richey  a 
second  letter,  which  sets  forth  these  cir- 
cumstances. This  second  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Ann.  12,  19'73. 
Hon.  Chables  Ricbet, 
V.S.  District  Court, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Judge  Richet:  The  Chief  Counsel  of 
ovir  Select  Committee  Informed  me  of  your 
statement  In  court  today  with  regard  to  the 
letter  I  sent  to  you  on  April  9,  1973.  Of  course, 
your  decision  that  Mr.  McCord's  deposition 
be  public  and  not  placed  under  seal  is  final 
and  not  a  matter  on  which  our  Committee 
has  any  rtjht  to  spe&k.  However,  1  under- 
stand that  you  expressed  displeasure  that  I, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  sent  this 
letter  to  you  concerning  Mr.  McCord's  dep- 
osition on  the  grounds  that  my  action  con- 
stituted some  form  of  Interference  between 
the  Legislative  Branch  with  the  Judicial 
Branch  of  the  Government. 

As  you  well  know,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
and  respect  that  separation  between  the  Leg- 
islative and  Judicial  Branches  as  well  as  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches.  My 
letter  to  you.  as  It  expressly  states,  was  in 
no  way  an  effort  to  have  our  Committee 
interfere  with  the  clvU  Judicial  proceedings 
before  you.  Indeed,  I  would  not  have  sent 
the  letter  to  you  had  you  not  specifically 
Invited  me  to  do  so  when  Mr.  Dash,  our 
Chief  Counsel,  spoke  to  you  on  the  telephone 
on  Monday,  April  9.  Mr.  Dash  called  you 
at  my  request  simply  to  apprise  you  of  the 
problem  the  Committee  felt  it  faced  with 
public  disclosure  of  Mr.  McCord's  deposition 
and  to  request  how  the  matter  might  be 
properly  presented  to  you  and  counsel  in  the 
case  since  the  Committee  was  not  a  party 
to  the  civU  litigation  and  did  not  seek  to 
become  a  party.  You  will  recall  that  you 
specifically  asked  Mr.  Dash  to  have  me  write 
a  letter  to  you,  addressed  to  your  chambers 
setting   forth   the  problem   the   Committee 


thoiight  it  confronted  concerning  McCord's 
deposition  and  that  you  would  consider  the 
matter. 

I  deeply  regret  that  after  you  Invited  me 
to  send  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
you  chose  In  open  court  to  criticize  me  for 
sending  it. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

While  smarting  over  Judge  Richey's 
charge.  I  recall  words  of  wisdom  ex- 
pressed by  a  Tennessee  poet  and  judge, 
Walter  Malone.  in  his  eloquent  poem  en- 
titled "To  A  Judge,"  and  words  of  wis- 
dom which  Shakespeare  put  in  the 
mouth  of  his  character  lago  in  "The 
Tragedy  <rf  Othello."  These  words  of 
wisdom  merit  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Let  me  recite  Walter  Malone's  words: 

To  A  Judge 
O  thou  who  wieldest  for  one  fleeting  day 
The  power  that  belongs  alone  to  God: — 
O  idol  moulded  out  of  common  clay. 
To  sway  one  little  hoiir  an  iron  rod. — 

Dost  thou  not  tremble  to  assume  thy  seat. 
And  Judge  thy  fellow-travelers  to  the  tomb? 
Dost  thou  not  falter  as  thy  lips  repeat 
Thy   Comrade's   downfaU,   thy   Companion's 
doom? 

A  word  from  you,  and  Fortune  flies  away. 
While  silks  and  satins  tatters  Into  rags; 
The  banquet  revellers  scatter  in  dismay. 
And  Pride  and  Pomp  haul  down  their  flaunt- 
ing flags. 

You  sentence,  and  your  brother,  lost  to  light. 
Sits  crouching  in  a  dungeon  dark  and  damp; 
No  stream  can  ever  wash  his  brow  to  white 
Prom  inky  impress  of  your  iron  stamp. 

He  bids  fareweU  to  all  things  fair  and  sweet. 
Exiled  from  fields  and  forests,  blooms  and 

birds; 
He  hears  no  more  his  children's  pattering 

feet. 
Their  liquid  lisping  of  their  mother's  words. 

Your  hapless  fellowman  must  heed  your  caU 
To  mount  the  scaffold, — you  have  power  to 

kill. 
And  Life,  the  greatest  miracle  of  aU, 
Is  ended  in  obedience  to  your  will. 

Your  softest  speech  may  smirch  the  fairest 

name, — 
What  reputations  hang  upon  your  breath! 
Your    fiats    may    translate    from    fame    to 

shame. 
Or  bring  dishonor  blacker-hued  than  death. 

Then  be  so  wise,  so  merciful,  so  kind. 

The  words  "Well  done!"  may  never  come 
begrudged; 

For  thou,  the  master,  shall  a  Master  find. 

And  thou  who  Judgest  soon  shalt  be  ad- 
Judged. 

Let  me  quote  lago's  words: 
Good  name  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 

Is  the  Immediate  Jewel  of  our  souls 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.  Tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  eiulches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  Indeed. 

Exhibit  1 
Watergate  Judge  Rejects  Ebvin  Bn> 
(By  Paul  Ramirez) 
U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  re- 
jected yesterday  a  request  from  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin  Jr.    (D-N.C.)    that  a  deposition  from 
convicted   Watergate   conspirator  James   W. 
McCord  Jr.  be  kept  secret  until  Ervln's  Sen- 
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ate  select  committee  completes  its  own  probe 
of  the  bugging  Incident. 

Rlchey  labeled  as  "utter  folly"  Ervln's  con- 
tention that  the  release  of  the  deposition 
vould  "seriously  Impair"  his  Watergate  In- 
•estlgatlng  committee's  ability  to  pursue 
leads  based  on  McCord's  statements. 

In  a  statement  released  last  night,  Ervln 
raid  his  request  "provided  no  Justification 
ur  Judge  Rlchey's  statement  in  open  court 
criticizing  the  committee." 

"The  committee's  concern  was  that  such 
public  disclosure  might  result  in  leads  be- 
coming fruitless  and  witnesses  becoming  un- 
available," Ervln  said. 

Ervm  said  a  committee  staff  member  had 
telephoned  Rlchey  last  week  to  request  that 
McCord's  deposition  be  kept  secret  and  was 
Instructed  by  the  judge  to  write  a  letter 
about  it. 

"I  deeply  regret  that  Judge  Rlchey  chose 
to  criticize  me  and  the  committee  in  open 
court  for  following  his  suggestion,"  Ervln 
said. 

Rlchey  Is  presiding  over  a  civil  suit  filed 
by  the  Democratic  NatlomU  Committee 
against  officials  of  President  Nixon's  re-elec- 
tion committee.  The  suit  asks  for  $6.4  mU- 
Iton  in  damages. 

"This  Court  will  not  allow  either  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  branches  of  government 
to  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of  any  Judicial 
proceedings  pending  before  It,"  Rlchey  said 
yesterday.  "This  is  also  a  violation  of  the 
canons  of  ethics  and  the  right  of  the  parties 
to  a  fair  trial  without  outside  pressure  or 
influence.  I  will  not  tolerate  this  from 
anyone." 

He  said  that  Ervln,  a  lawyer  and  former 
Judge,  "knows  this  to  be  correct." 

"Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  powers  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  histor- 
ical foundation  of  oiu:  democracy  to  permit 
otherwise,  and  the  Court  Is  certain  that  the 
committee  fully  intends  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve that  fundamental  doctrine,"  Rlchey 
said. 

Public  disclosure  about  the  Watergate  case 
would  be  "carefully  evaluated  by  a  respon- 
sible press  and  a  thoughtful  public"  and 
could  even  make  the  committee's  work 
"much  easier."  Rlchey  said. 

"I  don't  think  we  would  have  a  select  com- 
mittee m  the  first  place  were  It  not  for  the 
press,"  he  said. 

Samuel  Dash,  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Investigating  committee  on  the  Watergate 
Incident,  told  the  judge  the  committee's  in- 
tent was  not  to  "Intercede  or  Interfere  or 
Impede,"  but  to  protect  Its  own  investigation. 

McCord  Is  the  former  security  chief  of  the 
President's  reelection  campaign  and  one  of 
seven  persons  convicted  in  last  June's  Water- 
gate break-In  and  bugging  attempt.  He  has 
already  testified  In  secret  before  Ervln's  com- 
mittee and  a  grand  Jury  investigating  the 
incident. 

Kenneth  Wells  Parklson,  attorney  for  the 
President's  reelection  committee,  and  Mau- 
rlne  R.  Duney,  lawyer  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  both  told  Rlchey  they 
opposed  keeping  McCord's  sworn  pretrial  tes- 
timony secret. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  grand  jury  Investi- 
gating the  Watergate  bugging  and  related 
matters  continued  yesterday  to  question 
former  staff  members  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Re-election  of  the  President. 

Republican  National  Chairman  George 
Bush  told  the  Associated  Press  yesterday  that 
President  Nixon  "Fully  understands  the 
Watergate  problem"  and  predicted  he  "wUl 
clear  it  up  totally." 

At  least  three  former  Nixon  campaign  staff 
members  testified  before  the  grand  jury  yes- 
terday— Sally  Harmony  and  Sylvia  Pana- 
rites,  both  former  secretaries  to  convicted 
Watergate  conspirator  O.  Gordon  Llddy,  and 
Powell  Moore,  a  deputy  press  officer  for  the 
Nixon  re-election  committee  and  now  a  White 
House  staff  aide  for  congressional  liaison. 


repoi  tedly 


W  agruder 


The  two  secretaries  we« 
questioned  about  testimonj 
Uddy  told  him  plans  for  thi  i 
ging  were  approved  durmg 
meeting  attended  by  former 
John  N.  Mitchell,  presidential 
W.  Dean  III,  and  Jeb  Stuar 
deputy  director  of  the  Nlxii 

Investigators    have 
that  Llddy,  Mitchell,  Magru^^ 
tended  a  meeting  together 
but  thus  far  have  been  unbble 
rate  that  Watergate  buggli  g 
there.  Mitchell,  Dean  and 
peatedly  denied  any  prior 
bugging. 

Yesterday  the  Nixon  re-elictlon  committee 
issued  a  statement  for  Mitel  ell,  quoting  him 
as  saying  that  had  he  kno»  n  of  the  Water- 
gate bugging  m  advance,  h«  would  have  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

Miss   Harmony  was   also 
questioned   about   McCord's 
she   typed    final   transcript  i 
conversations    overheard    lE 
eavesdropping. 

McCord  confirmed  Wednesday 
testified  that  Llddy  told  hit  i 
were  sent  to  Mitchell,  whc 
celvlng  them. 
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SUCCESS  STORY  OF 

VIRGINIAJr 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
the  Consulting  Engineers  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Washington  has  furnished 
me  with  a  statement  regarding  the  suc- 
cess of  a  handicapped  Viiginian  which  I 
believe  might  be  an  insii|ration  to  oth- 
ers. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Barib  Morris  on  his 
success  and  ask  imanim^us  consent  to 
insert  the  statement  by 
Engineers  Coiincil  in  the 


the  Consulting 
Record  in  full. 
There  being  no  objeci  Ion.  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement    by  the 
Council  or  METROPOLrrAi 


CONSUJ  TING 


"A  physical  handicap  Is 
mind."  The  statement  of  a  i  unaffected  ob- 
server? Hardly.  It's  the  opi  lion  of  A.  Barry 
Morris,  a  young  man  who  was  bom  with 
multiple  handicaps :  no  r  ght  forearm  or 
band:  a  left  hand  with  tli  ree  fingers  only; 
no  right  leg;  no  left  foot.  :  t  was  only  after 
a  long  series  of  operations  that  one  of  his 
three  fingers  was  made  int  >  a  thumb. 

For  those  who  know  Ba  Ty,  his  attitude 
toward  handicaps  Is  perf<  ctly  In  keeping 
with  his  character.  For  desf  Ite  all  his  handi- 
caps, Barry  chose  engineering  drafting  as  a 
career,  and  is  employed  b  ■  the  consulting 
engineering  firm  of  Hurst  i  nd  Adams,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia. 

But  Morris  Is  far  more  tti  »n  just  a  drafts- 
man. In  fact,  he  may  very  i  ?ell  be  the  finest 
draftsman  in  the  entire  me  ^ropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  For  the  past  six  years,  Barry 
Morris  has  won  first-plac(  honors  in  the 
plumbing  category  of  the  Annual  Drafting 
Competition  of  the  Cons  iltlng  Engineers 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Wa  hington.  And  for 
four  of  those  six  years  he  h  as  won  the  over- 
all title  of  Draftsman  of  tl  e  Year.  And  this 
year,  in  the  Seventh  Annua]  CEC/MW  Draft- 
ing Competition,  Barry  M(  rrls  has  done  it 
again,  and  will  once  again  -ecelve  the  silver 
tray  symbolic  of  the  title,  1  >raftsman  of  the 
Year  1973. 

Nor  has  judging  ever  be  n  Influenced  by 
Barry's  handicaps.  All  entrl  :s,  and  this  year 
there  were  60,  have  all  Ide  itlfytng  material 
removed  before  Judging,  and  judges  selected 
are  not  affiliated  with  CEC/MW.  This  year 
the  Consulting  Engineers  gr  tup  had  some  100 
judges — students  at  the  W  ishington  Draft- 
ing School,  each  casting  a  ballot  on  entries 


printed  in  the 


Engineers 
Washington 
mostly    in    the 


which    had    no    identiflcatioki 
judged  on  their  excellence  alo^e 

And   Just   as   Barry's 
would  be  enviable  for  anyone 
out  a  handicap,  so  is  his 
rled  and  the  father  of  thre* 
32-year-old  Morris  finds  timi 
Woodbrldge,  Virgmia,  Boys  CI'  ib 
basketball  teams;   to  partlclpite 
an  area  drug  abuse  prevents  )n 
well  as  a  program  designed  t<i 
tlonal  education  for  the 
"when  I  find  the  time,"  to  visit 
Vietnam  veterans  at  Walter 
pital  who  must  learn  to  live  ^ith 
"It's   particularly   tough   on 
comments,  "because  they 
missing.  I've  never  had  it  to 

Accordmg   to  CEC/MW 
R.  Engle,  Jr.,  this  will  be 
portunlty  to  win  the 
award,  to  give  other  entrants 
success.  In  fact,  the  award  itsfelf 
designed  for  next  year.  It's 
A.    Barry    Morris    Award    for 
Drafting. 
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REVENUE 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presidenl ,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  spe  ial  education 
revenue  sharing,  which  his  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Education  to  re- 
place the  specifically  targeted  programs 
that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  since  passajge  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Edfcatlon  Act  of 
1965.  I 

This  would  turn  education  funds  over 
to  the  Governors,  legislators,  and/or 
State  education  chiefs  wh*  would  have 
substantial  discretionary  authority  on 
how  they  should  be  distrijjuted.  Under 
such  a  plan  the  continuatic  n  of  key  pro- 
grams would  become  a  matter  of  State 
option. 

Besides  the  inevitable  e  imination  of 
certain  programs  imder  th( :  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing,  there  would  be 
the  annual  tmcertainty  df  how  each 
State  would  apportion  its  F  ederal  assist- 
ance. Such  uncertainty  ma  :es  it  difficult 
to  do  multiyear  planning  w  ilch  is  essen- 
tial for  many  education  proi  rrams.  Bring- 
ing a  youngster  along  ove-  a  period  of 
years  requires  some  assurar  ce  of  sustain- 
ed funding.  The  absence  o:  such  an  as- 
surance could  well  require  ;he  abandon- 
ment of  successful  and  com  tructlve  edu- 
cational programs. 

Besides  this  serious  probl  em  with  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing,  tiere  is  great 
concern  about  the  fact  thai  the  proposed 
education  budget  actually  calls  for  a 
decrease  in  Federal  assistance. 

To  reduce  Federal  assistaince  to  educa- 
tion, when  costs  are  rising,  i  s  not  only  un- 
fortunate; it  represents  ar  insensitivity 
to  the  need  for  quality  education.  More- 
over the  proposed  cutbacl — more  than 
$200  million  from  this  year  to  next — 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  al  )ility  of  local- 
ities to  meet  climbing  educ  ation  costs  is 
strained  to  the  limit. 

There  is  no  better  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  country  thai  that  which 
we  put  into  the  education  of  our  young 
people.  If  that  education  is  to  be  ade- 
quate there  must  be  decjnt  facilities, 
fairly  paid  and  properly  t-ained  teach- 
ers, and  the  equipment  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful educational  program. 

There  are  other  weaknes  >es  in  the  Of- 
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fice  of  Education  proposals  which  give 
cause  for  concern: 

The  administration's  new  budget  will 
discontinue  certain  impact  aid  which 
has  helped  Indiana  school  districts  where 
there  are  tax-exempt  Federal  facilities. 

There  is  no  assurance,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  provided  annually  since 
1967,  that  individual  districts  will  receive 
funding  at  least  equal  to  that  of  previous 
year.  This  assurance  is  important  since 
it  permits  planning  and  taxing  at  the  lo- 
cal level  in  a  consistent  manner. 

Vocational  education,  an  Important 
program  in  providing  training  for  large 
numbers  of  students,  is  losing  its  special 
designation  and  being  included  in  the 
education  revenue  sharing.  This  threat- 
ens vocational  training  programs  which 
are  essential  if  these  young  people  are 
to  develop  job  skills. 

As  the  teaching  profession  is  con- 
stantly upgraded,  and  as  the  need  for 
better  facilities  grows,  we  must  not  re- 
treat from  our  commitment  to  provide 
the  support  necessary  to  give  every  child 
the  best  possible  education.  This  is  not 
an  inexpensive  objective,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  must  give  a  top  priority. 

With  this  in  mind,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  intend  to 
examine  special  education  revenue  shar- 
ing closely  with  the  goal  of  making  cer- 
tain the  Federal  Government  provides 
maximum  possible  assistance  for  worth- 
while education  programs. 


DeVERE  L.  SHEESLEY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  Pennsylvania  businessman  and 
constituent,  Mr.  DeVere  L.  Sheesley, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Brockway  Glass  Co.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Glass  Container  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  a  trade  association 
representing  glass  container  and  closure 
producers  operating  nearly  100  plants 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  him  on  this  new 
honor. 

The  Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
Institute  serves  its  industry  members  in 
many  ways  designed  to  expand  the  mar- 
ket for  their  products,  thereby  helping 
to  provide  steady  employment  for  the 
more  than  77,000  people  involved  in  its 
manufacturing  process.  At  the  same 
time,  GCMI  is  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to 
improve  our  environment  and  has  been 
working  directly  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  development  of 
the  new  solid  waste  treatment  systems. 

DeVere  Sheesley  is  the  kind  of  socially 
responsible  business  leader  ideally  suited 
to  serve  as  the  institute's  chief  executive 
officer.  For  the  past  25  years,  he  has  been 
an  officer  and  director  of  Brockway  Glass 
Co.,  and  has  been  its  chief  executive 
officer  since  1968.  Throughout  that  time 
he  has  been  equally  involved  in  commu- 
nity afifairs. 

During  his  association  with  it,  Brock- 
way Glass  Co.  has  become  the  Nation's 
second  largest  glass  container  manufac- 
turer. We  are  proud  that  this  major 
national  company,  which  provides  em- 
ployment for  more  than  10,000  people 
in  17  plants  located  in  10  States,  is  head- 
quartered in  western  Pennsylvania. 


SOME  COMMON  ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST  TKE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION' iW  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  1967,  I  vowed  to  speak  daily  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  favor  of  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Since  then, 
I  have  received  a  steady  flow  of  mail  on 
the  subject,  some  of  it  critical  of  the  con- 
vention. In  my  daily  speeches,  I  have 
tried  to  show  why  these  criticisms  are 
invalid,  and  to  convince  the  Senate  that 
the  convention  should  be  ratified. 

One  common  objection  to  the  con- 
vention states  that  we  should  not  ratify 
it  because,  no  matter  what.  Communist 
nations  will  not  abide  by  the  convention, 
their  ratification  notwithstanding.  The 
conclusion  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a 
party  to  a  treaty  that  limits  our  actions, 
but  not  the  actions  of  Communist  na- 
tions. 

This  overlooks  the  bsisic  function  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  As  with'any 
enactment  of  statutory  prohibition,  the 
function  ofxhe  convention  is  to  deter 
the  acts  outlawed  by  it.  It  does  not  in- 
sure that  violations  will  not  take  place. 
It  does  not  insure  that  violators  will  be 
punished.  But  it  will  act  as  a  deterrent, 
and  the  degree  of  the  deterrence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  vigor  with  which  the  con- 
vention is  enforced.  To  say  that  others 
might  not  abide  by  the  convention  is 
hardly  a  reason  why  we  should  not  rati- 
fy it — rather,  this  indicates  that  we 
should  not  only  ratify  the  convention, 
but  work  to  see  that  it  is  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  Genocide  Convention  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  When  It  is, 
I  am  confident  that  the  arguments  will 
overwhelmingly  favor  ratification. 


BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  a  somewhat  disappointed 
allocation  of  priorities  in  the  proposed 
education  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  the  request  for  full  funding  of  the 
new  program  of  basic  opportimity 
grants.  These  grants  were  written  into 
the  major  Higher  Education  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year. 

The  goal  is  to  assure  every  student 
pursuing  his  or  her  education  beyond 
high  school  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,400 
a  year,  minus  that  amount  which  the 
student  and  his  parents  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  contribute  to  his 
education.  Each  grant  may  cover  up  to 
one-half  of  a  student's  college  costs. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  budget 
request  for  higher  education  is  not  as 
encouraging.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  these  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion budget  requests : 

The  budget  proposes  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion and  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
national  defense  student  loans  which 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  en- 
abling many  of  today's  teachers  to  com- 
plete their  education. 

The  budget  calls  for  an  end  to  Govern- 
ment subsidized  interest  on  privately 
placed  loans  for  higher  education  fa- 
cility construction.  This  is  not  a  very 
expensive  program,  but  it  has  proven 


helpful  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  colleges  and  universities 
which  need  new  or  improved  physical 
facilities. 

Health  training  funds  have  been 
sharply  reduced  causing  great  and  un- 
derstandable concern  at  nursing  schools 
in  Indiana  and  across  the  country.  I 
have  heard  from  hundreds  of  nursing 
students  who  rely  on  Federal  grants  and 
loans  to  pursue  their  education,  many 
of  whom  will  have  to  leave  school  if  they 
lose  Federal  support. 

While  the  Congress  last  year  author- 
ized $200  million  for  construction  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  there 
are  no  funds  requested  for  this  program 
in  the  administration  budget.  Federal 
support  has  enabled  many  schools  to 
meet  existing  needs,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  assume  that  all  such  needs  are 
now  satisfied.  Many  schools  face  a  tight 
financial  pinch,  and  desperately  need 
Federal  aid  to  construct  necessary  facil- 
ities to  assure  their  students  of  the  best 
possible  education. 

Federal  support  for  language  training 
and  area  studies  under  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  is  being 
terminated.  This  has  been  a  program  of 
great  value  to  professors  specializing  in 
languages  and  foreign  studies  and  has 
paid  substantial  dividends. 

Full  funding  of  the  basic  opportunity 
grants  to  students  who  pursue  their  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school  is  most  wel- 
come. However,  this  program  does  not 
remove  from  the  Federal  Government  its 
responsibility  to  continue  to  fund  at  ade- 
quate levels  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams of  importance  to  students  and  the 
institutions  they  attend.  Higher  educa- 
tion is  crucial  to  our  continued  develop- 
ment and  deserves  sustained  Federal 
support. 

This  recognition  of  the  need  not  to 
retreat  from  the  proper  Federal  role  will 
be  a  high  priority  for  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  during 
consideration  of  the  budget. 


EARTH  WEEK— 1973 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
AprU  1970,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Earth 
Day,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about  some 
of  the  environmental  problems  facing 
the  coimtry  and  what  might  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  progress 
has  been  made  on  some  fronts.  Two  of 
the  subjects  which  I  discussed  were,  in 
my  view,  correctly  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress.  The  first  of  these  was  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  funding  for  the  super- 
sonic transport — SST — aircraft.  This  was 
a  project  which  I  had  consistently  op- 
posed since  it  was  first  proposed  and 
which  I  believed  wsis  neither  environ- 
mentally nor  economically  sound.  I  am 
glad  that  Congress,  after  considerable 
debate,  did  vote  to  end  funding  for  the 
SST. 

A  second  matter  in  which  I  was  partic- 
ularly interested  was  legislation  which 
I  had  proposed,  along  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  to  make  the  Buffalo  River  in 
Arkansas  a  national  river  and  a  part  of 
our  National  Park  System.  Last  year  this 
legislation  was  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  signed  by  the  President,  and 
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now  we  will  be  able  to  preserve,  in  Its 
free-flowing  natural  state,  an  important 
segment  of  this  beautiful  river  in  an  area 
V,  hich  contains  many  imique  features. 

While  I  am  pleased  about  these  de- 
velopments as  well  as  some  others  in  the 
the  environmental  field.  Earth  Week  1973 
reminds  us  of  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems we  still  face,  particularly  in  regard 
to  energy.  Earlier  this  week  I  mentioned 
two  of  the  fuel  problems  that  currently 
affect  my  State — the  shortage  of  natural 
gas  and  a  potential  shortage  of  diesel 
fuel  for  farmers. 

The  energy  crisis  is  a  national  chal- 
lenge. It  challenges  us  to  conserve  our 
resources  and  to  apply  our  technology 
constructively.  One  of  the  more  obvious 
avenues  that  we  need  to  pursue  is  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  energy.  In 
the  past,  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  sources  has  been 
given  low  priority,  while  billions  have 
been  spent  in  developing  exotic  weapons 
and  on  the  space  program.  I  hope  we 
can  reverse  this  situation  and  give  proper 
attention  to  this  important  need  and  the 
possibilities  of  using  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  and  synthetic  fuels  as  well  as 
making  better  use  of  those  sources  al- 
ready available. 

One  step  we  must  take  is  to  carefully 
reconsider  our  heavy  dependence  on 
high-horsepower  automobiles  which  con- 
sume fuel  at  a  rapid  and  steadily  increas- 
ing rate.  I  think  we  must  consider  action 
to  bring  about  a  more  sensible  usage  of 
fuel  for  automobiles. 

While  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  to 
develop  new  sources  for  fuel  and  to  in- 
sure access  to  those  existing  sources,  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  we  can  and 
must  make  much  more  economical  use 
of  the  fuel  that  is  available  and  conserve 
wherever  possible. 


THE  U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION- 
GRATITUDE  FOR  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  an  independent, 
fact-finding  agency  organized  to  per- 
form research  on  matters  pertaining  to 
international  economics  and  foreign 
trade. 

With  a  relatively  small  staff  of  300 
consisting  mainly  of  economists,  com- 
modity analysts,  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  statisticians,  it  turns  out  a  huge 
amount  of  important  and  valuable  re- 
search on  issues  vital  to  the  foreign 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Some  time  ago  the  Commission  em- 
barked on  four  major  studies  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Loifc)  and 
myself,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade.  One  already 
completed  was  a  study  of  customs  valua- 
tion procedures  by  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  The  study  sug- 
gested uniform  standards  of  customs 
valuation  which  would  operate  fairly 
among  all  classes  of  shippers  In  inter- 
national trade.  Two  other  studies  yet 
to  be  issued  will  deal  with  nontariff 
trade  barriers  among  the  principal  trad- 


ing nations  and  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  tariff  concessions  granted 
by  U.S.  trade  agreements. 

The  fourth  and  most  ijiportant  study 
recently  completed  by  tie  Commission 
dealt  with  the  implicatioiis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  multinational  qrms  on  world 
trade  and  investment.  Niile  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pages  in  length,  it  is  one  of 
the  more  definitive  analyses  yet  produced 
on  this  increasingly  impprtant  subject. 
This  study  has  received  ^de  critical  ac- 
claim from  many  quarter^,  both  here  in 
Washington  and  elsewhefe.  It  marshals 
a  wealth  of  heretofore  jinavailable  in- 
formation in  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  U.S.-based  multinationals  on 
world  trade  and  investmmt,  the  inter- 
national monetary  syetcni ,  and  most  im- 
portantly, emplo3Tnent  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  would  like  to  comm<  nd  all  those  on 
the  Commission  who  prod  need  this  valu- 
able document. 

Major  studies  are  only  me  part  of  the 
Commission's  rapidly  exi»anding  work- 
load. Over  the  years  Coni  ress  has  given 
it  heavy  investigative  res  xjnsibllities  as 
well  as  a  key  role  in  pi  eparations  for 
trade  negotiations. 

A  substantial  amount  a  P  the  Commis- 
sion's work  today  is  carrie  i  out  under  its 
authority  to  investigate  al :  aspects  of  in- 
ternational trade  Lncludin  r  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  imfair  t-ade  practices, 
antidumping,  and  agriciltural  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  hai  also  prepared 
17  reports  for  the  Congrets  on  proposed 
legislation  and  handled  m|iny  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  Membefs  of  Congress, 
executive  agencies,  and  tie  public.  Last 
year,  the  Tariff  Commis|ion  issued  no 
fewer  than  94  separate  publications. 

At  present  the  Commlsi  ion's  most  ur- 
gent and  immediate  resp  )nsibility  is  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Pres:  dent  and  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  ti  ade  legislation 
and  trade  negotiations.  It  must  also  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  i  .nd  policy  rec- 
ommendations to  our  nefotiating  team. 

As  the  Congress  gives  careful  consid- 
eration in  the  months  aliead  to  impor- 
tant trade  legislation,  I  aii  confident  we 
will  be  able  to  rely  on  t^e  expertise  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 


CULEBR^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Culebra  has  become  well' known  as  the 
small,  inhabited  Puerto  Rican  island  that 
serves  as  a  training  target  for  Navy 
bombs  and  shells.  I  first 
credible  situation  from  a  < 
I  met  on  St.  John  Island 
1970. 1  knew  the  Navy  shel 
I  h£ul  no  idea  Culebra  wt 
island  until  that  day. 
first-hand  account  of  wh£ 
get  is  like  I  promised  the  dulebran  couple 
I  would  do  what  I  could  to  end  this  abuse. 
I  intend  to  keep  that  promise. 

Even  a  Defense  Department  study  con- 
cluded that  the  gross  error  rate  at 
Culebra  is  "imduly  high  fOr  training  op- 
erations in  an  area  where  there  are  non- 
participants  within  the  weapons  delivery 
range."  Begiimlng  in  197^,  the  Navy  did 
substitute  nonexplosive  rounds  for  the 
explosive  warhead  shells  1^  had  tradition- 
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ally  fired  at  Culebra,  but  th;  s  has  not  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  the  SEifety  of  the 
Culebrans.  The  nonexplosii  e  rounds  are 
projectiles  like  bullets  or  cannon  balls. 
When  they  go  astray,  they  can  kill  or 
maim.  Indeed,  a  recently  declassified 
Navy  study  indicates  that  the  problem 
of  ricochet  is  considerably  greater  in  the 
case  of  these  nonexplosive  rounds  than 
was  experienced  with  the  ekplosive  war- 
head shell. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  howi  tver,  that  the 
NavT's  insistence  on  contini  Ing  its  train- 
ing at  Culebra  affects  more  ;han  700  UJS. 
citizens  residing  there.  Cul;bra  has  be- 
come the  crucial  test  of  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  Unite  3  States  and 
its  only  commonwealth.  Pi  erto  Rico.  It 
has  brought  into  question  t  le  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  Crovemment. 

The  United  States  gave  it  5  word  to  the 
people  and  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  all  naval  training  at  C  ulebra  would 
terminate  by  June  1975.  This  commit- 
ment was  repeatedly  expressed  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  LaJrd  to  Puerto 
Rico's  former  Governor,  Lijis  Ferre. 

On  December  27,  1972.  Secretary  Laird 
abruptly  reversed  himself  ai  ,d  reneged  on 
this  formal  commitment  of  i  he  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Secretary  irdicated  that 
Naval  bombardment  and  shelling  at 
Culebra  would  continue  indefinitely  and 
at  least  imtil  1985.  He  announced  that 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  1  :eys  adjacent 
to  Culebra  would  be  increased  substan- 
tially. 

This  reversal  stunned  oi  r  friends  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Former  Gov.  puis  Munoz- 
Marin,  who  is  held  in  the  hihest  esteem 
by  many  Members  of  this  bpdy  who  have 
known  him  personally  over  ttie  years,  be- 
lieves that  this  failure  to  live  up  to  a 
formal  commitment  strikes  at  tbe  very 
heart  c^  the  Commcmwesuth  relation- 
ship which,  in  his  opinion,  js  necessarily 
premised  on  a  foundation  o|f  mutual  re- 
spect and  trust. 

The  reaction  in  Puerto  Uco  to  Sec- 
retary Laird's  December  2  7,  1972,  an- 
nouncement led  to  action  that  is  totally 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
Puerto  Rico.  All  four  men  elected  Gov- 
ernor through  Puerto  Rico'sihist<HTr,  rep- 
resenting three  poUtical  parties  that  dif- 
fer considerably  on  many  issues,  joined 
in  signing  a  letter  sent  to  0ach  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  has  nbt  yet  agreed 
to  consponsor  S.  156,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Baker  and  myself  to  terminate 
naval  training  at  Culebra  bj  July  1, 1975 


Rico  Gov- 
the  Senate 


lus  con- 

t  this  point 

this  letter 

Gov.  Rafael 


This  letter  of  the  four  Pue: 
cmors  urges  each  Member 
to  consponsor  our  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un; 
sent  that  there  be  printed 
in  my  remarks  the  text 
dated  March  28,  1973,  fro: 
Hernandez  Colon  and  former  CSovemors 
Luis  Munoz-Marin,  Roberto  iSanchez  Vil- 
ella,  and  Luis  A.  Ferre.  j 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Deab  Senator :  On  Jhnuary  fourth 

of  tills  year.  Senators  Baker  sad  Humphrey 
Introduced  a  bill,  S.  156,  that  would  require 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  tc  terminate  all 
shelling  and  other  weapon  nnge  activities 
on  tbe  small,  Inhabited,  PuerU  i  Rican  Island 
of  Culebra.  This  bill  would  do  no  more  than 
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reaffirm  previous  commitments  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

A  recently  declassified  Navy  study  con- 
cludes that  there  are  feasible  alternatives 
which  are  operationally  acceptable,  if  not 
preferable,  to  Culebra.  On  the  basis  of  this, 
as  well  as  other  studies  that  have  been  com- 
pleted by  defense  experts,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  need  of  the  Navy  and  national  se- 
curity can  be  met  fuUy  without  the  use  of 
Culebra. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  are,  of 
course,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who 
share  a  common  interest  in  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation,  are 
united  on  this  issue.  We,  the  towi  elected 
governors  of  Puerto  Rico,  join  together  in 
this  non-partisan  plea  to  you  to  add  your 
name  to  those  of  thirty  other  senators  of 
both  parties,  including  majority  leader  Mans- 
field, and  minority  leader  Scott,  who  are 
co-sponsors  of  S.  156. 
Sincerely, 

Rafael  Hernandez  Colon. 

Luis  Mxtnoz-Mabin, 

Roberto  Sanchez  Vilella. 

Litis  A.  Ferre. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator  Baker  and 
I  are  encouraged  that  the  following  32 
Senators  have  joined  with  us  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  to  make  good  on 
the  promise  of  our  Government: 
List  of  Cosponsors 
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Senator  Alan  Cranston.  D. — Calif. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  D. — Mont. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D. — ^Mass. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  D. — Conn. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  D. — Utah 
Senator  WlUiam  D.  Hathaway,  D. — Maine. 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  R. — Mass. 
Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  D. — ^111. 
Senator  James  Abourezk,  D. — S.  Dak. 
Senator  George  McGovern,  D. — S.  Dak. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood.  R. — Oreg. 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenlci,  R. — N.  Mex. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R. — N.Y, 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  D. — Maine. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  D. — N.J. 
Senator  Mike  Gravel,  D. — Alaska 
Senator  Ted  Stevens,  R. — Alaska 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght.  D.— Ark. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  R. — Pa. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale.  D. — Minn. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  D. — Mich. 
Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre,  D.— Wis. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  D. — ^Ind. 
Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  D. — ^lowa 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  D. — ^Mo. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  R. — N.J. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  R. — in. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R.— Oreg. 
Senator  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  D.— Colo. 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  D.— Del. 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  R. — ^Ky. 
Senator  WUliam  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  R.— Del. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately,  Culebra 
Is  a  problem  that  can  be  resolved  to 
the  benefit  of  our  Navy  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Upholding  the 
honor  of  this  country  on  the  issue  of 
Culebra  is  fully  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  interest  in  providing  ade- 
quate training  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The 
prestigious  Armed  Forces  Journal,  known 
for  Its  inteUigent  and  effective  advocacy 
of  a  strong  military  posture,  editorialized 
m  its  AprU  1973  Issue  that  it  Is  up  to 
Congress  to  assist  the  Navy  by  protect- 
ing those  interests  of  the  Navy  which 
the  Navy  seems  too  ready  to  jeopardize— 
a  strategic  interest  in  a  continuing  Navy 
presence  at  Roosevelt  Roads  as  well  as 
continued  use  of  Vieques,  its  primary 
traming  target  In  the  Caribbean.  This 
editorial  by  Mr.  Ben  Schemmer,  pub- 


lisher of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  and 
a  noted  authority  on  military  affairs, 
documents  the  fact  that  there  are 
uninhabited  alternatives  available  to  the 
Navy  which  even  the  Navy's  own  study 
concedes  would  be  "suitable  from  an  op- 
erational viewpoint"  and  in  some  respects 
even  superior  to  Culebra  for  training 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  editorial 
entitled  "Culebra — Go  Away"  published 
in  the  April  1973  issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Jom-nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Culebra— Go  Away 
(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 

Nothing  gives  us  less  pleasure  than  to  raise 
again  an  issue  caUed  ■Culebra."  We  thought 
the  issue  had  been  resolved  two  years  ago 
when  former  I>efense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
stated  publicly  that  the  Navy  would  quit 
firing  on  the  island  by  June  of  1975  and  told 
us  he  had  directed  the  Navy  to  study  "where" 
to  relocate  the  Culebra  targets. 

There's  no  future  for  AFJ  on  Culebra.  It's 
a  losing  preposition.  We  don't  have  one  sub- 
scriber on  the  island.  We  wish  Culebra  would 
go  away— but  it  won't.  Every  time  we  mention 
the  issue,  our  motives  are  Indicted,  senior 
Navy  officials  (some  but  by  no  means  aU)  ask 
if  we've  "sold  out."  and  our  usuaUy  con- 
structive "dialogue"  with  top  Navy  officials 
cools  noticeably. 

But  the  Navy,  not  AFJ,  has  much  of  its 
future  at  stake  over  Culebra.  What  bothers 
us  is  how  little  the  Navy  seems  to  perceive, 
or  address,  the  real  issues. 

Congress  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  help  the 
Navy  resolve  this  long-festering  political  issue 
that  threatens  its  continued  strategic  pres- 
ence at  Roosevelt  Roads,  as  weU  as  Vieques, 
its  primary  training  target  in  the  Caribbean! 
But  the  chance  is  slipping  away  fast.  We're 
counting  on  Otis  Pike  to  save  the  day  for  the 
Navy. 

The  move — shUtlng  operation  from  Culebra 
to  an  uninhabited  island— would  have  the 
added  values  of  improving  Navy  training  and 
saving  money. 

A  recently  declassified  Navy  study  con- 
cludes that  such  alternatives  are  avaUable 
and  "suitable  from  an  operational  view- 
point." In  one  important  respect,  such  an 
alternative  was  found  to  be  superior  to  Cule- 
bra. constrained  as  that  tiny,  Inhabited  target 
Is  by  safety  considerations.  In  periods  of  peak 
xise.  the  Navy  says,  "two  bombing/rocket 
targets  should  be  available  for  simultaneous 
use."  The  proximity  of  the  Culebra  air-to- 
ground  targets  "to  one  another  and  the  flight 
patterns  necessary  to  provide  safe  firing 
bearings  are  such  that  only  one  of  these 
targets  may  be  used  at  any  one  time.' 

By  contrast,  the  Navy  study  points  out  that 

"all   of  the    [alternative)    sites  evaluated 

including  Mona  together  with  Monito  [both 
uninhabited]  [and]  Desechco  [also  unin- 
habited]— are  suitable  for  conduct  of  aU  the 
required  types  of  naval  gunfire  and  aircraft 
weapons  exercises."  As  the  study  points  out. 
"The  size  of  Mona  permits  the  use  of  the  two 
aircraft  target  areas  concurrently  with  one 
another  and  with  the  naval  gunfire  target 
area"  [emphasis  added].  As  for  ships  firing 
on  islands  so  far  removed  from  Roosevelt 
Roads,  it  could  even  add  to  their  training: 
after  aU,  sailors  have  to  learn  to  navigate  and 
maneuver  as  well  as  shoot.  Moreover,  the 
study  notes  that  there  are  more  varied  angles 
and  firing  ranges  than  are  possible  at  Culebra. 
Obviously,  a  shUt  of  operations  from  the 
inhabited  island  of  Culebra  to  an  unin- 
habited site  would  eliminate  the  present  rlssk 
to  civilians  of  gross  errors:  An  earlier  Defense 


Department  study  concluded  that  the  gross 
error  rate  at  Culebra  Is  "unduly  high  for 
training  operations  in  an  area  where  ther^ 
are  non-participants  within  the  weapons  de- 
livery range." 

The  cost  of  achieving  these  real  training 
improvements  is  about  «10  million  less  than 
what  the  Navy  will  spend  this  year  at  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range.  As  the  Navy- 
study  points  out,  however,  much  (possibly 
all)  of  this  cost  would  be  ofl^set  over  time  by 
gains  to  the  total  U.S.  economy.  The  stud) 
Indicates  that  remaining  at  Culebra  is  the 
most  costly  alternative  on  an  annual  basis. 
In  light  of  these  findings  and  Secretary 
Laird's  public  commitment  that  the  Navy 
would  stop  shelling  Culebra  by  June  1976. 
why  did  he  reverse  his  stand  last  Decembei- 
(Feb  AFJ)  ?  The  only  hint  we  can  find  In  the 
Navy  study  (which  led  to  his  about-face)  Is 
a  "political  assessment"  that  we  find  incred- 
ible and  disturbing.  The  study  Implies  that 
the  two  majcH-  political  parties  in  Puerto 
Rico  do  not  oppose  the  Navy's  continued  use 
of  Culebra.  But  documents  made  public  by 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.)  and  the  re- 
peated statements  of  political  leaders  in 
Puerto  Rico  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
all  political  parties  there  are  united  In  their 
determination  to  terminate  Navy  shelling  of 
Culebra  and  in  their  sense  of  betrayal  by  Mr 
Laird. 

The  Navy  study  says  flatly  that  "neither" 
of  the  two  major  political  parties  "have  any 
official  platform  advocating  removal  of  the 
weapons  range,"  thus  implying  that  neither 
objects  to  keeping  Culebra  as  a  target  within 
it.  But  the  Popular  Democratic  Party  does 
have,  and  had  had.  a  platform  plank  to 
terminate  the  shelling  on  Culebra.  And  It 
carefully  distinguishes  between  Culebra  and 
Vieques,  implicitly  recognizing  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  needs  to  retain  the  latter  (also 
inhabited,  but  with  much  better  and  larger 
safety  buffers  for  its  inhabitants). 

What's  at  stake  now,  given  Mr.  Laird's 
about-face  and  reaction  in  Puerto  Rico  to  it. 
is  that  Puerto  Ricans  conceivably  could  soon 
become  so  frustrated  over  the  Culebra  Issue 
that  they  will  in  fact  move  to  have  the  Navy 
give  up  Vieques  as  weU. 

But  there  are  signs  that  Puerto  Rico's  new 
governor,  Hernandez  Colon,  is  anxious  to 
work  out  a  resolution  of  this  dispute  which 
takes  fuU  cognizance  of  the  Navy's  real 
training  and  strategic  needs  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson  com- 
mitted, In  his  confirmation  on  hearings,  to 
reassess  Mr.  Laird's  December  surprise  an- 
nouncement that  the  bombing  and  shelling  of 
Culebra.  past  commitments  notwithstand- 
ing, would  continue  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Richardson  and  the  Governor  met 
here  on  1  March  to  discuss  the  issue.  Mr. 
Richardson,  we  understand,  will  announce 
his  decision  soon.  But — without  going  Into 
detaU — we  are  not  persuaded  that  he  has 
been  getting  the  full  story  or  a  balanced 
assessment  weighing  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
Nor  are  we  persuaded  that  the  Navy  really 
understands  how  much  Its  strategic  Inter- 
ests in  the  Caribbean  could  be  in  Jeopardy 
or  how  the  Culebra  target  alternatives  stack 
up. 

So  it  may  l)e  up  to  Congress  to  assure  that 
the  Culebra  Issue  Is  finally  decided  on  Its 
merits— and,  we  regret  to  say.  to  protect  the 
Navy  from  Itself.  Specifically,  it's  probably 
up  to  Representative  Otis  O.  Pike  (D-NY). 
head  of  the  new  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  (see  page  11).  which  has  clear 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Culebra  issue.  Mr.  Pike 
has  made  it  clear  to  AFJ  that  his  commit- 
tee will  hold  "substantial  hearings"  on  the 
matter  "independent  of  what  Mr.  Richard- 
son may  decide." 

Mr.  Pike  is  also  a  friend  of  the  Navy,  a 
man  of  insight  and  political  savvy— he  Is  not 
known  for  slicing  onions  only  one  peel  deep. 

Culebra  is  a  sore  spot;  sunlight  is  a  great 
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disinfectant.  What  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Navy 
need  to  resolve  tbia  Issue  In  a  way  ttaat  will 
serve  the  interest  of  all  Is  Just  that,  more 
iuiUlght.  We  don't  want  to  prejudge  the  Is- 
sues. Nor  should  the  Navy,  nor  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 
It's  up  to  you,  Otis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Culebra  also  pre- 
sents a  significant  environmental  issue 
which  is  addressed  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Copaken,  Washington  coun- 
sel for  Culebra,  published  on  the  en- 
vironment page  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  1973. 
Apparently,  the  Navy  asserts  It  protects 
Culebra's  environment  because  its  ma- 
neuvers keep  man's  despoilment  to  a 
minimum,  but  Mr.  Copaken  observes  that 
Culebrans  do  not  accept  the  premise  that 
continuous  bombing  and  shelling  is  a 
necessary  price  of  preservaticwi  and  they 
challenge  the  Navy's  record  as  protector 
of  Culebra's  natural  environment.  He 
backs  up  this  challenge  with  the  sorry 
history  of  Navy  disregard  for  Culebra's 
extraordinary  natural  environment. 

Even  the  Navy's  own  recently  declassi- 
fied study  concedes  this  point: 

Weapons  training  activities  over  tlie  past 
30  years  has  resulted  In  structural  and  sedi- 
mentary denigration  of  the  reefs.  The  reef 
front  off  the  Flamenco  naval  support  range 
has  little  surviving  ecological  value.  Ordnance 
Impact  on  the  coral  platform  west  of  the 
gunfire  range  has  resulted  In  extensive  physi- 
cal damage.  Reef  damage  at  Ladrone  Cay  off 
Culebrlta  is  also  extensive.  Benthlc  forma- 
tions at  this  cay  are  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed, with  entire  colonies  of  coral  shat- 
tered, overturned  and  smothered  In  silt  and 
ordnance  debris.  Many  coral  colonies  have 
aerial  bombs  embedded  In  them  and  the  sea 
bottom  is  heavily  cratered.  Similar  benthic 
damage  exists  surrounding  the  outlying 
target  cays  off  Culebrlta,  Twin  Rocks,  Fungy 
Bowl  and  Cayo  de  Augiia. 

Continued  damage  of  this  nature  and  mag- 
nitude to  offshore  reefs  may  eventually  re- 
sult In  changes  in  the  wave  action  near  Cu- 
lebra's shoreline  with  increased  and  acceler- 
ated beach  erosion.  In  such  an  event,  wide, 
flat  beaches,  at  Playa  Larga  and  Flamenco! 
may  become  a  steeper  and  coarser  grained 
If  waves  break  on  the  beach  rather  than  on 
the  barrier  reefs. 

Unless  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  reefs 
during  training  operations  and  during  sub- 
sequent detonation  of  unexploded  c«-dnance, 
the  long-term  Impact  may  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  recreational  value  of  these  and 
perhaps  other  beaches  on  Culebra  once  they 
are  no  longer  reqiUred  by  the  Navy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Navy,  in  its  "Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statenaent  for  the  Continuing  Use  of  the 
Inner  Range  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range"  states  that  the  aerial  bombardment 
of  .Los  Gemclos  (Twin  Rocks)  and  Cross  Cay, 
at  present  acUvlty  leveU  (1971),  though  uti- 
lizing nonexploslve  "puff  "  ordnance,  results 
in  destruction  of  birds,  eggs,  and  nests.  Thus. 
It  can  be  expected  that  with  current  proce- 
dures and  the  future  expansion  to  1969  levels 
of  activity,  the  destruction  of  eggs,  young 
and  adult  birds  will  be  proportionately  great- 
er on  these  two  cays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  article  en- 
tiUed:  "Culebrans  Ask  U.S.  Navy  for  a 
Cease-Pire,"  published  on  the  environ- 
ment page  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Wednesday,  April  11,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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CCLKBRANS    ASK    U.S.    NaVT   boK    A    CSASX-FlRE 

(Mr.  Copaken,  a  former  i  ^hlte  House  Fel- 
low, has  served  for  the  pas ;  several  years  as 
Culebra's  Washington  couisel.  As  such,  he 
has  been  concerned  with  bo  ;h  the  people  and 
environment  on  this  Puei  to  Rlcan  Island 
which  provides  target  arei  s  tor  U.S.  Navy 
training.  The  Navy  maintaitis:  "The  Culebra 
complex  offers  such  advant^es  over  all  other 
alternatives  studied  that  ndfie  of  these  other 
alternatives  can  Ije  consldaed  reasonable.") 
(By  Richard  D.  cipaken) 
CuuBRA,  PuBHTO  Rico. — S  )me  726  Spanish- 
speaking,  United  States  citia  ens  reside  on  this 
tiny  Puerto  Rlcan  Island.  F  >r  the  most  part, 
they  fish  or  farm.  Culebra  is  are  poor,  but 
they  love  their  Island  horn  s.  Unfortunately, 
so  does  the  U.S.  Navy,  whlcl  uses  one-fourth 
of  It  as  a  convenient  Ca  Ibbean  traming 
target. 

Culebra  has  been  bomb  jd,  shelled,  and 
strafed  conttouously  since  1936.  Annually, 
the  Navy  mvites  navies  frt  m  20  nations  to 
Join  In  shelling  the  Island. 

Despite  Defense  Departm<  nt  promises  that 
the  Navy  would  find  another  training  tragct, 
bombs  and  shell  are  still  diopplng  on  Cule- 
bra— and  bemg  opposed  by  Culebrans  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  Government  cfflclals.  The  con- 
troversy may  reach  a  climax  In  this  Congress 
as  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  bill  sponsored 
by  33  senators.  Including  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D)  of  Mont  ma  and  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R)  of  Pennsylvania  to 
terminate  all  Navy  cq)eratlo  is  at  Culebra  by 
July  1,  1975. 

Culebra  is  a  magnificent  1  olcanlc  outcrop- 
Ing  In  the  Atlantic,  halfway  I  etween  the  main 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  tl  e  Virgin  Islands. 
Less  than  three  by  seven  ml  les,  this  rrfUnicl- 
pality  of  Puerto  Rico  is  ble)  sed  with  perfect 
weather,  abundant  wildlife  and  pink  and 
white  sand.  Over  the  last  tho  isand  years,  cur- 
rents and  geography  cons;  Ired  to  produce 
some  of  the  finest  coral  formations  in  the 
entire  world  just  off  Culebra  s  coast. 

Culebra's  northwest  penini  lula  serves  as  the 
target  of  offshore  naval  shell  Ing;  keys  off  Cu- 
lebra's west  coast  are  bomt  arded  in  air-to- 
ground  operations.  Two  to  ras,  Dewey  and 
Clark,  are  within  two  to  th  ree  miles  of  the 
targets.  Some  famiies  live  ei  en  closer. 

The  Navy  asserts  It  prGte<  ts  Culebra's  en- 
vironment because  its  manei  ivers  keep  man's 
despoilment  to  a  minimum.  Culebrans  don't 
accept  the  premise  that  cont  Inuous  bombing 
and  shelling  Is  a  necessary  p  rice  of  preserva- 
tion, and  they  challenge  the  Navy's  record  aa 
protectee. 

Approaching  Culebra  by  plane,  one  Is 
struck  by  its  beauty.  Blue-gr  ten  water  spread 
from  shore.  Dark  swathes  ci  t  through  a  re- 
markably transparent  sea,  signaling  enor- 
mous bedfl  of  coral  below.  L  igoons  and  lush 
green  mountains,  dotted  wl  h  thousands  Of 
soaring  birds,  complete  thi  picture  of  an 
idyllc  natural  wonderland.  1  ut  as  the  plane 
circles  closer,  the  Navy's  cot  trlbutlon  comes 
Into  view.  Amid  nesting  soot;  terns  and  some 
rare  and  endangered  species  3f  birds,  includ- 
ing the  nearly  extinct  Bahai  nlan  pintail,  lie 
target  tanks  and  gaping  enters — the  pock- 
marked scars  of  naval  shelHi  g. 

Culebrans  experience  co  istant  anxiety. 
The  Navy  boasts  of  its  safe  ;y  record :  Only 
one  civilian  killed,  another  child  disfigured 
while  playing  with  a  dud,  and  nine  Navy 
personnel  killed  when  their  <  tbservatlon  poet 
on  Culebra  was  mistaken  for  the  target.  But, 
sporadically,  shells  have  Ian  led  throughout 
the  community.  One  hit  a  c  istem  less  than 
50  jrards  from  the  Town  Hi  .11  in  Dewey.  A 
Defense  Department  report  concluded  that 
the  gross  error  rate  at  Culi  bra  Is  "unduly 
high  .  .  .  where  there  are  nonpartlclpants 
within  the  weapons'  dellve  y  range."  The 
Navy  officer  in  charge  of  Woi  d  War  II  train- 
ing at  Culebra  observed:  "tt  is  a  miracle 
that  more  Culebrans  have  no1  been  killed." 

Besides  posing  a  contlnuli  g  threat  to  an 
entire  community.  Navy  she!  ling  and  bomb- 


ing destroyed  irreplaceable  c<^  and  fish,  as 
weU  as  birds  in  great  numbew.  Even  though 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt;  set  aside  Cu- 
lebra's keys  as  a  National  Pl^h  and  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  1909.  he  authoriid  the  use  of 
these  Islands  for  "naval  purpjoses." 

Surrounding  Culebra  are  sbme  of  the  old- 
eat  living  corals  In  the  world.]  stUl  in  a  state 
of  climatic  growth.  They  are  breathtaking,  as 
la  the  rich  marine  life  they  faurture.  Naval 
training  has  taken  its  toU  ori  both. 

Culebra  suffered  an  ecological  disaster  in 
1970.  The  Navy,  carrying  oul  orders  to  rid 
Culebran  waters  of  more  thin  30  years  of 
accumuUted  duds,  stacked  all  shells  it  could 
find  on  <Hie  of  the  most  magnificent  coral 
reefs  In  the  entire  Caribbean  ^d  then  began 
detonating  this  ordnance.        1 

After  several  smaller  exploilons  destroyed 
considerable  coral  and  massacred  thousands 
of  fish,  angry  Culebrans  complained  to  Ra- 
fael Hernandes  Colon,  then  Senate  Presi- 
dent and  now  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  He 
secured  local  counsel  who  vient  to  federal 
court  in  San  Juan  cm  behal :  of  the  CiUe- 
brans.  seeking  a  temporary  re  straining  order 
pending  completion  of  an  ( nvlronmental- 
impact  statement  by  the  N&ry  as  required 
by  the  National  Environment!  .1  Policy  Act. 

When  the  matter  came  wfore  Federal 
Judge  Hiram  Canclo  on  Dec.  ■; ,  1970,  the  U.S. 
attorney  representing  the  Nivy  persuaded 
the  judge  that  his  client  wou  d  not  conduct 
further  explosions  pending  ful  1  review  by  the 
court  and,  consequently,  than  there  was  no 
immediate  threat  of  irrepara'  )le  harm. 

At  the  very  moment  the  >lavy's  counsel 
was  giving  these  assurances-  and  unknown 
to  him — a  Navy  demolition  t<am  pvuied  the 
pin  for  another  ordnance-ren  oval  operation 
on  Culebra's  coral.  When  the  Judge  learned 
of  the  e.Tploslons,  he  immediately  Issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  Por  Culebra  It 
was  unfortunately  late.  A  Ntvy  study  con- 
ceded that  this  explosion  "l«ft  a  crater  15 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  in  dl  imeter." 

ALTZBNATIVES  STDD  ED 

In  October,  1970,  President  UUon  signed  a 
law  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
study  all  possible  training  i.ltematlves  to 
Culebra.  Three  months  later,  :  favy  Secretary 
John  Chafee  signed  a  "peace  treaty"  agree- 
ing to  reduce  activities  on  Culebra  and  to 
seek  an  alternative  site. 

When  the  congresslonally  llrected  study 
was  published  in  April,  1971,  showing  that 
Culebra  could  be  replaced.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird  promiatd  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  that  he  would  transfer  i  ill  Navy  <^>era- 
tlons  away  frcnn  Culebra  by  no  later  than 
June,  1975.  Pending  release  of  a  second  con- 
gresslonally mandated  study  that  sought 
more  detailed  Information  on  ulternatlves  to 
Culebra,  Secretary  Laird  reafflfeied  his  com- 
mitment in  a  Nov.  4,  1972,  telpgram  to  then 
Governor  Luis  Ferre.  This  wafe  made  public 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

But  on  Dec.  27,  1971,  Mr.  Laird  abruptly 
reversed  himself  and  announ  ;ed  that  Navy 
shelling  at  Culebra  would  coitlnue  indefi- 
nitely and  at  least  until  19M.  lie  claimed  his 
reversal  was  based  on  a  secnt  Navy  study. 

HUITABLE   SITES   TOV  ifO 

At  the  time  It  was  assumed  t|hat  this  studv 
found  no  suitable  alternative  to  Culebra  and 
that  this  mformatlcm  came  toithe  Secretary 
after  his  November  telegram  to  the  Gover- 
nor. When  this  study  was  declassified  last 
month,  however,  Culebrans  l€(arned  It  con- 
cluded that  a  number  of  uninhabited  Island 
alternatives  were  "suitable  fortonduct  of  all 
of  the  required  types  of  navf*  g\infire  and 
aircraft -weapons  exercises,"  ana  that  at  least 
one  uninhabited  site  was  admittedly  superior 
to  Culebra  for  Navy  training.  ':ihe  study  was 
dated  Oct.  16,  1972— several  wesks  before  Mr. 
Laird  reaffirmed  his  commltmsnt  to  termi- 
nate Navy  shelling  at  Culebra. 

The  Culebrans  and  Puerto  Rl  :o  returned  to 
Congress  in  their  pursuit  of  the  promised 
peace.  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  J  .  (R)  of  Ten- 
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nessee  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D)  of 
Minnesota  introduced  S.  156,  a  bill  to  termi- 
nate all  Navy  operations  at  Culebra  by  no 
later  than  July  1,  1975,  by  ending  Navy  funds 
for  such  operations  beyond  this  date.  Thirty- 
three  Senators  now  oosponsor  S.  156.  And 
durmg  his  confirmation  hearmgs,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
agreed  to  review  Mr.  Laird's  reversal. 

NCIHtlflKATION   VOICED 

All  foTir  men  elected  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  throughout  its  history,  representmg 
three  political  partVes,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Culebra,  strongly  endorsed  S.  156.  Shortly 
before  taking  office.  Puerto  Rico's  newly 
elected  Governor,  Rafael  HemaodeK  Colon, 
reacted  to  Secretary  Laird's  reversal  with 
unbowed  detemUnatlon. 

"So  now  it  is  up  to  the  United  States 
Congress  to  make  a  decision.  My  intention 
and  that  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
stop  the  Navy  from  its  arbitrary  uae  of 
Culebra  as  a  target-practice  range.  We'U 
persist  in  that  position." 

Culebra  and  all  Puerto  Rico  continue  to 
hc^ie  that  Congress  or  Secretary  Richardson 
or  President  Nixon  will  make  good  on  the 
promise  of  the  United  States  Governnoent  to 
end  the  shelling,  but  the  legislative  and 
political  process  is  slow.  In  the  meantime, 
shells  and  bombs  continue  to  fall  on  Culebra. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  Culebrans  and  Puerto  Rican 
leaders  are  determined  to  preserve  Cule- 
bra's unique  natural  environment.  They 
have  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  they 
do  not  Intend  to  lose  to  developers  the 
peace  and  tranquility  that  they  hope  to 
achieve  in  their  longstanding  dispute 
with  the  UJS.  Navy.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  already  taken  action  to  imple- 
ment this  objective  of  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  this  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  June  16,  1971,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  in  co- 
operation with  the  Governor  of  I*uerto 
Rico  a  study  of  Culebra  "to  determine 
the  highest  and  best  use  or  mix  of  uses 
of  the  island's  natural  resources  and  the 
most  feasible  means  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  developing  the  natural, 
scenic,  recreational  and  wildlife  and  fish 
values  of  the  island."  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commonwealth  government  are  working 
in  close  cooperation  to  impose  whatever 
restrictions  are  necessary  to  preserve 
Culebra's  wondrous  natural  environment 
as  a  unique  national  resource  when  the 
Navy  ceases  firing  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  res- 
olution regarding  Culebra  adopted  on 
June  16,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

RESOLtrnoK 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  requested 
to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  conduct  a  study  of  Culebra  Island  and 
vicinity,  including  adjacent  water  areas,  to 
determine  the  highest  and  best  use  or  mix 
of  uses  of  the  island's  natural  reeources  and 
the  most  feasible  means  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  developing  the  natural,  scenic, 
recreational  and  wildlife  and  fish  values  of 
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the  Island.  The  study  shall  identify  those 
areas  that  should  be  established  as  fish  and 
wildlife  refuges,  scenic  and  recreation  units, 
and  development  areas  compatible  with  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Island. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  shall  coordinate  the 
study,  as  appropriate,  with  other  Federal, 
Conunon wealth  and  local  agencies.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  specifically  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  completing  the  goals  of  the  study. 
The  study  will  Include  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Blco  for  enhancing  the  recreation 
resources  of  this  area  by  possible  designation 
of  the  island  as  a  National  Wildlife  Recrea- 
tion area.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  report 
their  findings,  recommendations,  and  cost 
estimates  of  any  recommended  plan  to  the 
'Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  Senate  by  July  1,  1973. 

Adopted  this  16th  day  of  June,   1971. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  long-suffering 
residents  of  Culebra  by  adding  their 
names  as  cosponsors  to  S.  156. 


H.  Kerkoff.  Petty  OfBcer  James  McDow- 
eU,  Petty  Officer  WUUam  Russey. 


A  LOSS  TO  NASA  AND  THE  WCMILD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
know  that  life  itself  is  uncertain  and 
fragile.  One  has  only  to  read  the  daily 
papers  to  encounter  frequent  news  of 
sudden  death. 

We  understand  also  that  a  life  dedi- 
cated to  extending  man's  knowledge  and 
power  into  the  air  and  space  surround- 
ing Earth  adds  another  measure  of  risk. 
Yet  men  dedicated  to  improving  our  hves 
here  on  Earth  risk  their  lives  every  day 
in  these  pursuits.  Some  risks,  like  the 
Apollo  flights,  are  taken  in  full  view  of 
the  whole  world.  Others  take  risks  quiet- 
ly vrith  little  public  notice. 

Yesterday,  over  Moffitt  Field  near  San 
Francisco,  two  planes  collided.  One,  a 
Navy  craft  involved  in  an  antisubmarine 
patrol,  carried  six  men,  five  of  whom 
died  in  the  crash.  All  11  men  on  the 
second  plane  died.  That  second  aircraft 
was  literally  a  flying  laboratory — a 
NASA  Convair  990  known  around  the 
world  as  a  test  bed  for  Instruments  de- 
signed to  look  outward  toward  the  Sun 
and  the  stars  for  new  information,  and 
Inward,  at  Earth  Itself,  for  knowledge  of 
our  environment  and  resources,  and  their 
preservation. 

This  NASA  flight,  one  of  many  for  the 
laboratory  over  the  past  9  years,  was  an 
Earth  resources  flight;  one  mission  of 
many  to  study  the  Earth  from  alixraft 
and  spacecraft.  The  scientists,  techni- 
cians, and  pilots  who  died  on  that  mis- 
sion gave  their  lives,  as  have  many  before 
them,  in  the  quest  for  a  better  life  for 
all  mankind. 

They  will  forever  be  marked  In  that 
part  of  history  which  notes  Individual 
gifts  for  the  good  of  all.  Let  their  names 
be  also  recorded  in  the  aimals  of  the 
Senate: 

Herbert  V.  Cross,  James  Remington, 
James  P.  Riley,  Frank  Brasmer,  John  W. 
Yusken,  Phillip  R.  Wilcox,  Gaet<m  P.  Fa- 
raone,  Roy  Adklns,  C.  A.  Robinson,  R 
Porslow,  B.  Sorenson. 

Lt.  Stephen  A.  Schwartlng,  Lt.  Lonnie 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
March  1,  1973  meeting,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners — 
NARUC — adopted  an  important  resolu- 
tion urging  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers is  a  quasi-govemment  organization 
wliich  has  been  In  existence  since  1889. 
It  represents  the  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

These  people  and  their  agencies  are 
Intimately  concerned  with  the  regula- 
tions of  utilities,  many  of  which  depend 
upon  constant  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Ilieir  stake  in  as- 
suring an  adequate  supply  of  petroleum 
is  important  and  immediate. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Re  On.  and  Gas  Pipelines 
From  Alaska 

Whereas,  This  Nation  is  currently  con- 
fronted with  inadequate  domestic  oil  and 
gas  resources  and  prospects  of  further  de- 
terioration of  such  resources  In  the  years 
ahead;  and 

Whereas,  An  adeqiiate  supply  of  gas  and 
oil  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  economic  and 
social  health:  and 

Whereas,  The  increasing  dependence  upon 
foreign  areas  for  oil  and  gas  should  be  mini- 
mized to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  and 

Whereas,  Substantial  oil  reserves  of  about 
10  billion  barrels  and  gas  reserves  of  26  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  have  already  been  proven  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  and  the  potential 
for  discovery  of  additional  major  reserves  of 
oU  and  gas  in  that  area  seems  good;  and 

Whereas,  The  construction  of  the  proposed 
oil  pipeime  from  Prudhoe  Bay  of  Valdez. 
Alaska,  and  Its  environmental  impact  have 
been  exhaustively  studied  for  several  years 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  and  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies  and  Alaskan  agen- 
cies and  the  construction  of  such  ime  has 
been  found  by  t^e  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
be  appropriate  and  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

Whereas,  A  permit  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  will  provide  appropriate 
safeguards  to  the  enviroiurent;  and 

Whereas,  Until  oil  can  be  produced  and 
transported  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  potential 
gas  reserves  badly  needed  to  the  lower  48 
States  cannot  be  produced;  and 

Whereas,  Even  if  the  project  could  be 
commenced  immediately,  oil  cannot  be  made 
available  In  less  than  three  years  and  gas  a 
year  or  two  thereafter;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Execirtlve  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  ot  Regulatory 
UtUity  Commissioners  strongly  urges  that 
appropriate  legislation,  including  amend- 
ments to  the  Mineral  I  leasing  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  of  appropriate  width  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operating  requirements  of  oU  and 
gas  lines,  be  promptly  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the  Kx- 
ecutive  Branch  of  the  Government  promptly 
initiate  action  to  expedite  the  final  approval 
and  construction  by  industry  of  a  gas  pipe- 
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Une  from  Pnidhoe  Bay  through  Canada  to 
Ihe  lower  48  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  oillcers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  promptly  commiml- 
cate  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  the  Officers  of  the  Association  are  hereby 
authorized  to  take  such  action,  liicludLng  ap- 
pearances before  the  Congress  and  Federal 
Agencies  of  the  Government,  In  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
March  7  meeting,  the  Anchorage  chap- 
ter of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  similar  resolution  sup- 
porting the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  This  also  is  extremely 
Important  and  I  request  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  its  entirety  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Propelles  Club  of 

THB  UNrrEO  States, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  7, 1973. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  Port  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  a  member 
of  the  National  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  shipping  of  North  Slope 
oil  and  gas  from  the  Port  of  Valdez  to  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  In  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  registered  under  the  American 
Flag,  and  that  this  should  occur  Just  as 
soon  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  complete 
pipe  line  construction  without  further  un- 
necessary delay. 


THE  LEGAL  PROHIBITION  ON  U.S. 
FINANCING  OP  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  growing  signs  that  the  administra- 
tion is  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  to  move  into  Cam- 
bodia to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government. 

In  view  of  this  possibility,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  provision  of  law,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  1970,  which  pro- 
hibits use  of  Defense  Department  funds 
"to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free- 
world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos." 

This  means  that  if  South  Vietnamese 
forces  go  into  Cambodia  they  cannot  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  foot  the  bill. 
There  is  a  long  and  Involved  legislative 
history  behind  this  provision.  Since  1970 
this  prohibition  has  been  restated  In  each 
annual  Defense  procurement  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bill. 

I  originated  this  amendment  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  stated  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  17123,  that  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  shall  not  be 
used  to  "support  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to 
provide  military  support  and  assistance 
to  the  Cambodian  Government."  There 
was  general  agreement  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time  the  United  States  should  not 
in  any  way  become  further  conmiitted 
to  the  Cambodian  Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate's  view  has 
not  prevailed  and  the  administration 
appears  determined  to  prop  up  the  Lon 
Nol  government  regardless  of  the  con- 


sequences. American  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  returned  home  iid  our  troops 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  There  is  no 
justification  for  further  U.$.  military  in 
volvement  in  Cambodia  or^egal  grounds 
for  financing  the  costs  o:  South  Viet- 
namese operations  in  thai   country. 

In  order  to  make  the  r«  cord  clear  on 
this  point,  I  ask  unanlmois  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recof  d  the  current 
law,  a  summary  of  the  legii  lative  history 
concerning  this  amendmen^,  and  a  state- 
ment I  made  In  the  Senat*  on  February 
11,  1971,  which  includes  a  liiorough  legal 
memorandum  on  the  sub,  ect  by  Hugh 
Evans  of  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Counsel 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fi  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

C0RBENT  Law 

6.    ARMED    FORCES    AUTHORIATIONS    AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

a.   Armed   Forces   Appropriat  on   Authorisa- 
tion, 1966,  as  ame:  ided 

Lav 


Partial  Text  of  Public 
12889],  80  Stat.  36,  approved 
as  amended  by  Public  Law 
83  Stat.  204,   approved 
Public  Law  91-441  |H.R.  1712:  i 
approved  October  7,  1970; 
(H.R.  8687],  85  Stat.  427, 
17,  1971,  Public  Law  92-226 
ance  Act  of  1971;  S.  2819], 
proved  February  7,  1972; 
|H.R.  15495],  86  Stat.  734 
ber  26,  1972,  effective  July  1, 
Law  92-570  [Department  of 
prlatlon  Act,  1973;  H.R.  16593 
1204,  approved  October  26 

An  act  to  authorize 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
craft,  missiles,  naval  vessels 
vehicles,  research,  developmei^t 
tlon,    and    military 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat : 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 


Title  IV — General  Pk  >visions 
exa  !ed 


CO  its. 


flee 


Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Not  to 
000  of  the  funds  authorized 
tlons  for  the  use  of  the  Arme^ 
United  States  under  this  or 
are    authorized    to   be   made 
their  stated  purposes  to  sup]  ort 
namese  and  other  free  world 
port  of  Vietnamese  forces,   ( 
In  Laos^;  and  for  related 
fiscal  year  1973  on  such  terms 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
overseas  allowances,  per  dlen 
any  other  addition  to  the  regular 
any  person  serving  with  the 
In  South   Vietnam  if  the 
payment  would  be  greater  thjin 
of  special  pay  authorized  to 
equivalent  period  of  service, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
der  section  310  of  title  37, 
Code)   serving  In  Vietnam 
hostile  fire  area,  except  for 
payments  of  such  additions 
pay  provided  in  agreements 
to  July   1,   1970.  Nothing  in 
the   first   sentence   of   this 
be  construed  as  authorizing 
such  fimds  to  support 
free  world  forces  in  actions 
vide  military  support  and 
Government  of  Cambodia  or 


a 


Vletni  imese 


89-367    [H.R. 

Inarch  15,  1966, 

91-121   [S.  2546], 

Noveinber   19,   1969; 

84  Stat.  912, 

Pu»llc  Law  92-156 

appr  Dved  November 

iporelg  1  Asslst- 

Stat.  35,  ap- 

Pudllc  Law  92-436 

apf  roved  Septem- 

and  Public 

]  )ef  ense  Appro- 

86  Stat.  1184, 

197fe. 

approp  iatlons  during 

procv  rement  of  alr- 

1  racked  combat 

test,  evalua- 

construfction    for    the 

pi  irposes. 

and  House  of 
United  States  of 
ibi  d. 


$2,735,000,- 
for  appropria- 
Forces  of  the 
any  other  Act 
available    for 
(A)  Viet- 
forcea  in  sup- 
I)    local  forces 
during  the 
and  conditions 
1  lay  determine, 
to  or  for  the 
United  States  ♦ 
of  paying  any 
allowance,  or 
base  pay  of 
world  forces 
aitiount   of   such 
the  amount 
>e  paid,  for  an 
to  members  of 
States  (un- 
united States 
In  any  other 
(fcntlnuatlon  of 
o  regular  base 
executed  prior 
clause   (A)    of 
pbragraph   shall 
;he  use  of  any 
or  other 
designed  to  pro- 
as listance  to  the 
1  .aos :  Provided, 


That  nothing  contained  in  this 
be  construed  to  prohibit  supp<rt 
required    to    insure    the    safe 
withdrawal    or    disengagement 
States  Forces  from  Southeast 
in  the  release  of  Americans  hel^ 
of  war. 


/Bia 


financing  of 
forces  opera- 
>f  Cambodia. 


world  forces 
military  sup- 


SUMMART  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  H^TORT  OF  THE 

FuLBRicHT  Amendment  Relating  to  the 
Payment  for  Foreign  Militai^  Operations 
IN  Cambodia  or  Laos 

I.    DEFENSE    authorization    BILli— H.R.    17123 

The  Defense  Authorization  Bl  11  revised  the 
language  carried  in  defense  autb  aricatlon  and 
appropriation  bills  In  previous  fears  In  order 
to  authorize  specifically  the 
Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
tlons  In  the  "sanctuary"  areas 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re 
port  on  the  bill  stated,  howev«r,  that  there 
was  ".  .  .  no  Intent  to  permit  th  b  use  of  DOD 
appropriations  under  this  authority  to  sup 
port  Vietnamese  and  other  freeT 
In  actions  designed  to  provide 
port  and  assistance  to  the  Caiiibodian  gov 
ernment."  Senates  Fulbrlght  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  carry]  out  that  in- 
tent and  to  prohibit  U.S.  fina  icing  of  any 
such  activities  in  Laos  as  we  I.  (A  second 
Fulbrlght  amendment  prohllited  paying 
special  allowances  to  foreign  t-oops  greater 
than  the  rate  of  combat  pay  paid  U.S.  troops.) 

The  amendment  was  adopted  jy  the  Senate 
without  opposition  on  August  21   and  was 
accepted  without  change  by  thj  House  con 
ferees.  The  text  of  the  entire  section  with 
the   Fulbrlght    amendment    underlined    fol 
lows: 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,800i00,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  approprli  tlon  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  '  Jnited  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  aie  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  st  ited  purposes 
to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  suppwrt  of  Vletn  amese  forces. 
(B)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  ts  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine  Nor  :  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  S  lates  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas 
allowances,  per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other 
addition  to  the  regular  base  pa  r  of  any  per- 
son serving  with  the  free  wold  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  If  the  amount  o:  such  pay- 
ment would  be  greater  than  tie  amount  of 


special   pay   authorized   to   be 
equivalent  period  of  service,  tc 


section  shall 

of  actions 

and    orderly 

of    United 

or  to  aid 

as  prisoners 


paid,   for   an 
members  of 


the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  ptates  (under 
section  310  of  title  37,  United  jStates  Code) 
serving  in  Vietnam  or  In  any  other  hostile 
fire  area,  except  for  continuatioij  of  payments 
of  such  additions  to  regular  bbse  pay  pro- 
vided in  agreements  executed  prior  to  July 

I,  1970.  Nothing  in  clause  {AM  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  small  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  use  \of  any  such 
funds  to  support  Vietnamese  »r  other  free 
world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide 
Tnilitary  support  and  assistanc^  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  Laos.' 

II.  DEFENSE     APPROPRIATION     BILli — H.R.     19S90 

The  language  in  the  authot-ization  bill, 
concerning  the  funding  of  Vietnamese  and 
other  foreign  forces,  has  tradliionally  been 
carried  in  the  Defense  appro^irlatlon  bill 
also.  The  Fulbrlght  amendment  added  to  the 
authorization  bill  was  not  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  Defense  /  ppropriation 
Bill,  H.R.  19590.  If  the  language  lad  not  been 
carried  over  from  the  authorlzat  ion  bill  there 
would  have  been  no  practical  restrictions 
on  use  of  Defense  funds  to  pay  For  Vietnam- 
ese or  Thai  operations  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos.  At  Senator  Fulbrights  req  uest,  the  re- 
strictive language  was  Include!  1  In  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropr  ations  Com- 
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mittee  and  no  objection  was  raised  to  the 
item  on  the  Senate  Floor. 

The  conference  added  a  proviso  to  the 
amendment  which  made  It  r«ad  as  follows 
(proviso  added  in   conference   underlined) : 

"Provided  further,  "niat  nothing  In  clause 
(1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  ot 
any  such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or 
other  free  world  forces  In  actions  designed 
to  provide  military  support  and  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  contaiTied  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
support  of  free  v>orld  or  local  forces  in  ac- 
tions designed  to  promote  the  safe  and  or- 
derly withdratcal  or  diseriifagements  of  U.S. 
Forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war,"  .  .  . 

The  conference  report  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  by  voice  vote,  on  December  18  be- 
cause of  this  item  and  the  addition  of  a 
similar  proviso  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. The  second  conference  modified,  but 
did  not  eliminate,  the  proviso.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  Senate  about  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  provision,  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to  on  December 
29.  The  entire  text  of  the  section  as  agreed 
to,  with  the  revised  proviso  underlined; 
f oUowe : 

"SECnOIf  838(a) STTPPORT  OF  l^^tEE  WORLD 

FORCES 

Itec.  838.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment <rf  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces;  (2)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand; 
and  for  related  costs,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  tor  the 
purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  allowance, 
per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addition  to 
the  regular  base  pay  ot  any  person  serving 
with  the  free  world  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam if  the  amount  of  such  payment  would 
be  greater  than  the  amount  of  s{>ecial  pay 
authorised  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
period  of  serrlce,  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  (tinder  section 
310  of  tlUe  37.  United  States  Code  (serving 
In  Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hostile  fire  area, 
except  for  continuation  of  payments  of  such 
additions  to  regular  baae  pay  provided  in 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1,  1970: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  the  first  sentence  ot  this  subsection  shaU 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  ot  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support 
of  actions  required  to  insure  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U.S. 
Forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

[From  the  Congressional  Becord. 
Feb.  11,  1971J 

PiKANCINC    FOREICN    MlLITAKT    OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Pdlbright.  Mr.  President,  apparently 
there  is  some  confusion  over  the  legal  effect 
of  a  proviso  added  in  conference  to  a  pro- 
vision in  section  838(a)  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  prohibits  financing 
of  South  Vietnamese  or  other  foreign  mili- 
tary operations  in  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian or  Laotian  Governments. 

In  a  press  conference  on  January  20,  Sec- 
retary Laird,  commenting  on  congressional 
restrictions  relating  to  the  war,  said: 

"We  will  follow  those  mandates.  But  as 
far  as  air  and  sea  acUvitles,  the  law  is  very 
clear  that  as  far  as  the  sanctuaries  or  as  far 


as  protecting  the  Vietnamizatlon  program, 
protecting  American  Uves,  Insuring  with- 
drawal, all  of  those  terms  are  written  very 
emphatically  and  clearly  into  the  Congres- 
sional legislation,  which  passed  In  UUs  last 
session  of  Congress." 

There  Is  no  such  language  relating  to  use 
of  American  forces  in  any  act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year. 

A  January  26  column  by  Col.  R.  D.  Helnl, 
Jr.,  mUitary  analyst  for  the  Detroit  News, 
stated: 

"In  the  defense  appropriations  act,  passed 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  Cooper-Church, 
Congress  flatly  said  that  any  funds  could 
be  used  for  'actions  required  to  Insure  the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or 
to  aid  the  release  of  Americans  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war.'  " 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Section  838(a)  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  to  which  Secretary  Laird  and  Col- 
onel Helnl  apparently  were  referring,  relates 
only  to  U.S.  financing  of  military  operations 
by  foreign  forces;  it  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  President's  use  of  US.  forces, 
of  any  kind.  In  order  to  help  clear  up  tlie 
confusion  as  to  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  proviso  involved,  I  asked  the  Senate 
legislative  counsel  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
on  the  legislative  history  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  Evans,  of  that  office,  has  written  a 
concise,  thorough  memorandum  which  I  be- 
lieve will  set  the  record  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum and  the  column  by  Colonel  Helnl 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcoro,  as 
follows : 

Memoranottm  for  Senator  Pulbkight 
This  memorandum  is  written  in  response 
to  your  request,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Norvlll 
Jones,  for  an  opinion  of  this  office  regard- 
ing the  third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1971  (PX.  91-668).  Spedfically,  you 
asked  whether  or  not  the  language  of  that 
proviso  provides  any  affirmative  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia. 
I 
The  third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1971,  was  a  provision  which  was  added  to 
that  section  by  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  appointed  to  consider 
the  differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  versions  of  H.R.  19590  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Section  838(a)  provideB  as  foUows: 
"Sbc.  683.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  Impropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  sbaU  be  avallaUe  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces;  (2)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land: and  for  related  costs,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  detemlne:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  approprUted  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  allow- 
ance, per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  base  pay  of  any  person 
serving  with  the  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  such  payment 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  special 
pay  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
period  of  service,  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  under  section  310 
of  title  S7,  United  States  Code  serving  in 
Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hoetUe  fire  area, 
except  for  continuation  of  payments  of  such 
additions  to  regular  base  pay  provided  In 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1,  1970; 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shaU 
be  construed  as  authorising  the  use  of  any 


such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  In  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide mUitary  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Lacs:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  fc>e  construed  to  prohibit  support  of 
actions  requhed  to  insure  the  safe  and  order- 
ly withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  VS.  Forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  release 
of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the 
language  cf  section  838(a)  during  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  will  provide  some 
assistance  in  arriving  at  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  language  of  the  proviso  here  in 
question. 

The  text  of  section  838(a),  authorizing 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  to  be  available 
for  their  stated  ptuposes  to  support  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  and  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  is  essentially 
the  same  language  contained  in  section  SO;i 
of  Public  Law  91-441  (the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1971), 
v.'hlch  amended  section  401(a)  of  Public 
Law  89-67,  approved  March  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  37).  As  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, section  401  if  HJl.  17123  of  the 
91st  Congress,  which  subsequently  was  en- 
acted as  section  502  of  Public  Law  91-441 
(the  procurement  authorization  Act) , 
amended  subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
PubUc  Law  89-367  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Funds  authorized  for  appropriations  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related 
costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
tained that  House  pro>vlsion  but  made  two 
significant  changes  m  the  text  thereof.  It 
limited  the  amount  of  funds  which  could  be 
expended  under  the  authority  granted  to  $2.- 
500,000,000  and  removed  the  requirement 
that  the  use  of  funds  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  must  be  in  Viet- 
nam and  authorized  the  use  of  such  fundi 
to  support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  amendment  to 
section  401(a)  of  Public  Lew  89-376.  as  it 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  reads  as  foUows: 

"  (a)(1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  tor  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese  forces, 
(B)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
on  such  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine." 

The  $2.5  billion  llmitatton  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Act  authorizing  funds  for 
military  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  change  made  by  the  committee  in  the 
support  language  was  very  carefully  explained 
by  the  committee  in  its  report  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  the  authority  in  section  401  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  act  (and  its  related  ap- 
propriation act  provision)  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  farces  in 
border  sanctuary  operations  In  Cambodia 
tuid  in  protective  reaction  strikes  in  these 
same  areas  was  correct.  Such  action  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation 
which  in  turn  has  and  will  continue  to  assist 
in  the  reduction  of  U.8.  forces  In  Vietnam 
and  the  protection  of  such  U.S.  forces  as 
remain  in  Vietnam.  E>oubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  because  of  the  use  of 
the  words  "In  Vietnam"  in  this  section,  as 
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to  whether  any  support  for  South  Viet- 
namese or  free  world  forces  outside  of  Viet- 
nam In  the  sanctuaries  of  Cambodia  is 
authorized.  The  Committee  desires  that  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  authority 
for  those  important  actions  and  has  ac- 
cordingly changed  the  language  of  this 
section  to  remove  all  such  doubt. 

"In  making  this  clarlflcation  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  intent 
to  broaden  the  authorization  beyond  the 
support  of  participation  in  border  sanctu- 
ary and  related  operations  in  order  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  or  to  accom- 
plish protective  reaction  strikes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  clarification  Is  to  make  clear  that 
the  use  of  Defense  funds  Is  authorized  to 
support  in  those  areas  of  Cambodia  where 
for  the  purposes  of  Vletnamization  or  the 
protection  of  U.S.  troops  military  action 
becomes  necessary. 

"There  is  no  Intent  to  permit  the  use  of 
DOD  appropriations  under  this  authority  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  actions  designed  to  provide  mili- 
tary support  and  assistance  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government."  (PP.  106  and  107, 
Senate  Report  No.  91-1016,  91st  Congress). 

On  August  20.  1970.  while  H.R.  17123  was 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  you  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  89-367. 
You  expressed  concern  that  the  removal  of 
the  requirement  that  support  of  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  must  be  "in 
Vietnam"  might  be  looked  upon  as  author- 
izing the  use  of  funds  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  to  move  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  provide  support  to 
the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Despite  the  statement  contained  in  the 
report,  you  considered  It  very  desirable  to 
have  In  the  statute  language  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  Senate  report.  Tour  amend- 
ment went  one  step  beyond  the  report 
language  In  that  it  included  a  reference  to 
the  Government  of  Laos  as  well  as  Cambodia. 
In  explaining  your  concern  and  the  purpose 
of  your  amendment  you  said  In  part — 

"Although  the  committee's  stated  Intent 
was  to  make  It  clear  that  U.S.  funds  can 
be  used  to  support  Vietnamese  operations 
In  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  area  and  for 
"protective  reaction  strikes  In  these  loca- 
tions" the  change  in  language  permits  the 
executive  branch  to  foot  the  bill  for  any 
operations  the  Vietnamese  choose  to  under- 
take. Including  an  Invasion  of  Laos  or  China. 
And  It  would  also  permit  the  financing  of 
any  Thai  operation  In  Laos  or  Cambodia  as 
long  as  It  Is  claimed  that  the  action  is  to  aid 
Vietnamese  forces  In  these  countries. 

"There  U  certainly  no  assurance  that  the 
executive  branch  will  follow  the  committee's 
restricted  Intent  when  the  language  in  the 
statute  Is  far  more  broad.  And.  the  Senate 
has  no  assurance  that  the  House  conference 
report  will  not  seize  upon  a  generous — and 
quite  different — Interpretation  of  the  new 
wording,  superseding  the  effect  which  the 
Senate  committee  hoped  to  achieve.  If  the 
legislative  history  is  confused,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  executive  branch  officials  who 
will  be  implementing  this  authority  will 
choose  the  broadest  interpretation  possible. 
The  only  practicable  way  to  insure  that  the 
language  is  not  used  to  finance  Vietnamese 
military  adventures  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
is  to  say  so  in  the  statute. 

"The  Senate  Is  slowly  but  surely  Imposing 
effective  limits  on  U.S.  Involvement  In  this 
tragic  war.  To  approve  the  language  in  the 
bill,  as  now  written.  woiUd  reverse  that  proc- 
ess and  Invite  a  further  expansion  of  the 
war  by  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Thais,  using 
an  American  proxy.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  continue  to  build  on  the  record  of  the 
past  and  adopt  this  amendment  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 

"Mr.  President,  as  I  conceive  this  amend- 
ment. It  Is,  as  I  said,  a  further  step  In  the 
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same  direction  taken  by  th  i  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  was  pasied  by  this  body 
only  recently.  It  U  also  cor^lstent  with  the 
amendments  offered  by  th|e  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  others  last  t>ecember  on  an 
appropriation  bUl,  f orblddln  ?  the  sending  of 
American  ground  combat  fo  -ces  to  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

"AU  we  are  saying  now  1  that  money  In 
this  bill  shall  not  be  used  to  finance  Viet- 
namese troops  to  go  Into  O  imbodla  or  Into 
Laos."  (Congressional  Rec(  rd.  vol.  116.  pt 
22,  pp.  29586-87.) 

Subsequently,  during  th(  course  of  the 
debate  on  your  amendmen  you  reiterated 
the  purpose  of  the  amendme  it : 

"My  Intention  In  offering  the  amendment 
was  to  express  my  explicit  agreement  with 
the  Senator's  statement  In  he  report.  That 
was  my  purpose;  to  show  1  agree  with  the 
Senator's  sentiment  expressi  d  In  the  report. 
My  difficulty  Is  that  I  was  afraid  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  itself  did  nc  t  accurately  and 
forcefully  enough  reflect  tl  e  Senator's  In- 
tention. My  Intention  Is  tl  e  same  as  his. 
I  do  not  want  us  to  get  ini  olved  In  all-out 
support  of  the  Government  of  Cambodia-^ 
and  that  is  what  the  repc  rt  said— or  the 
Government  of  Laos. 

"Then,  the  only  questloE  Is,  how  to  tie 
that  down  so  that  the  admli  ilstratlon  would 
be  In  agreement  with  the  S  enator  and  me. 
It  Is  not  that  I  disagree  w  th  the  Senator 
but  we  might  find  ourselves  In  disagreement 
with  future  administrations."  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  116,  p.  a  J581). 

The  amendment  was  agre(  d  to  on  August 
21,1970,  as  follows: 

"On  page  19,  after  the  p  iriod  In  line  8, 
insert  the  following:  'Nothli  g  In  clause  (A) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  In  actions  i  eslgned  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  a  slstance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  a  Laos.'  "  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  lie,  i  t.  22,  p.  29688). 

That  amendment  was  agi  »ed  to  in  con- 
ference without  change  and  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  401(a)  (1)  ol  Public  Law  89- 
367,  as  amended  by  section  502  of  Public 
Law  91-441,  the  mlUtary  p  ocurement  au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Another 
amendment  offered  by  yoi  to  the  same 
section  401(a)(1),  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds  under  such  section  to  pay  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam,  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  In  confe  -ence,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  that  sectlo;  i.  The  amovmt 
authorized  to  be  expended  i  nder  such  sec- 
tion was  set  by  the  confen  es  at  $2.8  bil- 
lion. 

Section  838(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  lO";  1.  repeated  the 
substance  of  section  401  (a)  (1 )  of  Public  Law 
89-367  (as  amended  by  thi  i  authorization 
Act)  except  for  two  changes:  (1)  the  amount 
was  reduced  from  $2.8  to  « !.5  billion,  and 
(2)  the  addition  of  the  pro'  Iso  here  under 
consideration.  The  two  so-o  illed  Pulbrlght 
amendments  Included  In  section  401(a)(1) 
of  Public  Law  89-367  are  carried  as  the  first 
two  provisos  In  section  838(a)  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation  Act  (Publ  ic  Law  91-668) 
As  originally  passed  by  the  H<  use,  H.R.  19590 
which  subsequently  became  Public  Law  91 
668,  carried  none  of  the  pro 'Isos.  The  Sen 
ate  added  the  two  so-ca  lied  Pulbrlght 
amendments  and  the  third  pr  >vlso  was  added 
by  the  Senate  and  House  ci  mferees  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  House  confei  ;es. 

You  were  strongly  oppos<  d  to  the  pro 
vlso  added  In  conference.  Y  lu  were  appre- 
hensive that  It  could  be  Inte  rpreted  as  nul 
llfylng  the  Intent  of  the  seoind  proviso  re 
latlng  to  use  of  funds  to  su  )port  the  Gov 
ernments  of  Cambodia  and  Laps 
n 
In  attempting  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  proviso  added  in  confer  snce  two  points 
should  be  mentioned  at  the  i  utset  and  kept 
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In  mind  throughout  the 
tlon   838(a)    deals   only   with 
use   funds  appropriated  for 
Department    of    Defense    to 
namese  and  other  free  world  ._ 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand, 
three  provisos  are  written  In 
the  first   two  Imposing  proh 
use  of  funds  made  available 
tlon. 

According  to  the  discussion  . 
floor  during  the  consideration 
ference  report  on  H.R.  19590, 
ferees  insisted  that  the 
proviso  be  Included  to  make"  It 
preceding    proviso,    relating 
funds  to  provide  military  aid 
ments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
hlblt  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
namese  and  other  free  world 
tlons  to  promote  the  safe  and 
drawal  or  disengagement  of 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  oi 
release  of  Americans  held  as 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  „ 
slderatlon  of  the  conference 
19590  indicates  that  the 
that  the  language  have  very 
tlon  and   was  not  any  broad 
thority. 

Mr.  Allott.  "Now,  we  come 
sentences,  which  is  cause  of 
Senator,  and  in  view  of  the 
burned  In  the  past,  I  can 

"Or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

"I  explained  the  House . 

Now,  the  only  question  left  it 
Is  to  be  broadly  Interpreted, 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
years  ago.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
to  permit  these  forces  we  are 
In  the  beginning  of  section 
an    Invasion   of    Cambodia   or 
North  Vietnam  under  the 
done  for  the  liberation  of 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  "That  is 
Mr.  Allott.   "I  can  only 
Senator.  As  far  as  I  am 
no  such  element  in  it,  and  I 
Ing  to  the  conferees  in  the 
there  Is  no  such  element  as  tha  ; 
of  the  conferees  from  the 

"I  am  sure   If  the 
from  Maine  were  here,  and 
member  of  the   conference,   __. 
the  same  thing.  Other  members 
ference    were    the    Senator   frc 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
Missouri,   the   Senator   from 

who  Is  behind  me.  They 

actly  the  same  thing:  that  thii 
sidered  and  interpreted  in  a  re 
Tier  and  that  is  it  is  strictly 
which  is  to  aid  in  the  release 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"Let  me  say  for  myself, 
every  member  of  the 
win  agree,  that  as  far  as  this 
not  one  of  us  would  vote  for 
If  we  thought  It  meant  by 
possibility  of  an  Invasion,  whlct 
from  Arkansas  Is  so  concerne<  i 
not  know  that  I  personally 
than  I  have  except  to  try  to 
these  other  things  and  to  b-.. 
this  one  question  and  say  this 
feel  about  It.  I  am  sure  no  one 
me." 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakott 
dent,  win  the  Senator  yield?" 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  "Certainly." 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
associate  myself  with  the 
the    distinguished    Senator 
There   is   no  Intent   to   broade^ 
there  is  no  possibility  of 
Vietnamese  troops  now  In   _ 
fact  that  they  are  there  makes 
more  limiting  In  nature.  There 
poses  for  the  assistance — oiu: 


discussion:  (1)  sec- 
authority  to 
tkie  use  of  the 
support    Vlet- 
fprces  and  local 
and    (2)    all 
the  negative, 
prohibitions  on  the 
under  the  see- 
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troops  and  rescuing  our  prisoners.  We  do  have 
about  76  prisoners  In  Cambodia.  There  might 
be  a  problem  there.  If  there  is.  I  do  not  think 
there  could  possibly  be  objection  to  trying  to 
get  them  out.  The  South  Vietnamese  are 
presently  helping  Cambodia.  I  think  this  lan- 
guage to  some  extent  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  language  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Cooper.  "I  was  very  Interested  in  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  all  conferees. 
They  provide  an  interpretation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Would  they  say  the  proviso  must  be 
construed  to  mean  that  our  support  of  Viet- 
namese or  other  free  forces  goes  only  to  their 
use  to  insure  and  to  protect  the  withdrawal 
of  I/.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia?" 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  "That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  language  says." 

Mr.  Cooper.  "We  have  argued  for  months  In 
the  Senate  over  the  war  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  has  been  interpreted  many  times  on 
this  floor  that  he  has  the  power  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  protect  American  forces. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  about 
that.  The  differing  ways  that  the  power  can 
be  used  is  subject  to  debate,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent case — that  ts,  regarding  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam I  believe  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  on  De- 
cember 16  established  very  well  what  the 
power  means. 

"Do  the  Senators  who  are  conferees  agree 
that  the  proviso  which  appears  In  the  con- 
ference report  is  designed  chiefly  for  the 
protection  of  our  Armed  Forces  under  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President? 

"Would  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
answer  that  question?" 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  "That  would 
be  my  understanding  of  It." 

Mr.  Cooper.  "What  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  say?" 

Mr.  Allott.  "Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
for  myself.  Probably  the  right  person  to  an- 
swer is  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee,  but 
the  answer  Is  'Yes.'  " 

Mr.  Ellender.  "That  Is  my  answer." 
.  Mr.  Cooper.  "The  concern  I  have  about  the 
language  has  been  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Pulbrlght) .  But.  I  must 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  said  publicly 
that  the  policy  of  the  administration  is 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  In  convention  with 
the  express  policy  of  the  President  the  inter- 
pretation given  today  Is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  language  In  question  is 
the  House  language,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  conferees  If  their  Interpretation  of 
the  language  Is  as  Important  and  as  binding 
as  the  Interpretation  of  the  House  man- 
agers?" 

Mr.  Allott.  "I  would  like  to  be  corrected  If 
either  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  or  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  have  a  different  understanding,  but 
In  listening  to  all  the  discourse  I  detected 
not  one  word  that  would  Indicate  that  their 
interpretation  of  this  language  would  be  any 
different  than  the  one  we  have  tried  to  place 
on  It  on  the  floor.  There  was  not  one  word 
said  In  the  whole  conference  to  Indicate  oth- 
erwise." Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt 
33,  p.  43906.) 

The  explanation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  19590  In  the  House 
would  seem  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the 
proviso  under  consideration  here  relates  only 
to  the  second  Pulbrlght  amendment  regard- 
ing the  use  of  funds  to  provide  military  aid 
to  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
and  was  not  Intended  to  relate  to  authority 
of  the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Porces  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  Mahon.  "On  October  7  of  1970.  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill  be- 
came law — PubUc  Law  91-441.  In  that  bUl, 
language  with  respect  to  the  use  of  defense 
funds  to  support  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  Cambodia  or  Laos 
was  carried  as  follows: 

"  'Nothing  In  Clause  A  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to 
support  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces 
in  actions  designed  to  provide  military  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos. 

"  "This  provision  appeared  to  be  a  direct 
denial  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  funds  in  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bin  for  the  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  In 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over In  Cambodia  or  Laos.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  House  conferees  on  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bUl,  this  language,  which 
had  been  enacted  Into  law,  was  Intolerable 
at  this  particular  point  In  time. 

"  'Almost  Identical  language  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  House  conferees  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  language,  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  and  make  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  use  funds  In  the  bUl  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

"  'So,  In  the  first  conference  we  had  with 
the  other  body,  we  left  this  language,  which 
became  known  as  the  "Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment," In  the  bUl,  but  we  modified  the 
amendment  by  attaching  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"  'Provided  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  free  world  or  local  forces 
In  actions  designed  to  promote  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  In  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  w&i.' 

"That  language  gave  the  President  con- 
siderable latitude  In  the  use  of  Defense  funds 
to  support  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  their  efforts  to  make  Vlet- 
namization operative,  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  disengagement  of  U.S.  troops  possible, 
and  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  very  drastic 
deterioration  In  their  military  situation  by 
a  complete  Communist  takeover  In  Cambodia 
or  Laos. 

"So.  In  the  conference  today  with  the  other 
body  we  agreed  to  Include  the  objectionable 
language,  which  I  have  quoted,  but  we  In- 
sisted upon  a  proviso  which  In  substance  Is 
approximately  the  same  proviso  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  conference-agreement. 
This  relates  to  section  838  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  new  proviso  Is  as 
follows : 

"•Provided  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  in- 
sure the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or 
disengagement  of  U.S.  forces  from  South- 
east Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Ameri- 
cans held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

"We  thought  that  this  sufficiently  modified 
the  provision  In  the  bUl  which  relates  to  the 
same  subject  and  which  was  very  restrictive 
upon  the  President. 

"The  fact  Is  that  the  language  In  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Authorization  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  91-441 — raised  grave  doubt  In  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  that  language  ac- 
tually would  control  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  the  money,  but  since  this 
language  had  been  almost  identically  re- 
peated In  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  in 
the  Senate,  It  was  thought  we  should  take 
some  action  to  modify  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  very  damaging  language  to  which  I  made 
reference. 

"So  it  seems  to  me  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  performed  a  good  function 


in  making  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
have  the  latitude  which  is  required  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment,  to  meet  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
use  of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces."  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
116.  pt.  33,  p.  43809.) 

Under  basic  rules  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, the  proviso  here  In  question  must  be 
read  in  the  context  of  the  entire  subsection 
and  not  by  Itself.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
entire  provision  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  the  sub- 
ject matter  dealt  with  is  the  use  of  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  for- 
eign assistance  to  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  and  to  local  forces  In  Laos 
and  Thailand.  Certain  specific  limitations 
were  added  by  the  first  two  provisos  regard- 
ing the  use  of  those  funds.  The  third  proviso 
merely  states  that  a  certain  Interpretation 
shaU  not  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the 
section.  The  last  proviso  confers  no  affirma- 
tive authority  for  any  purpose. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  covirse,  that  since  the 
Congress  explicitly  stated  in  the  third  pro- 
viso that  the  section  is  not  to  be  construed 
to  prohibit  certain  actions,  it  Intended  that 
such  actions  be  authorized.  Even  accepting 
the  validity  of  this  argument,  any  authority 
granted  by  the  proviso  would  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  basic  purpose  of  the  subsec- 
tion. Consequently,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  granted  under  the  third 
proviso  Is  a  sanction  to  use  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  838(a)  to  support 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  and 
local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand  In  "actions 
required  to  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  U.S.  Porces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war."  To  the 
extent  that  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
forces  engage  In  any  action  designed  to  sup- 
port Cambodia  or  Laos,  the  support  of  such 
action  is  not  prohibited  If  such  action  Is 
required  for  one  of  the  two  purposes  stated 
In  the  third  proviso. 

tn 

It  would  be  a  strained  construction  of  the 
third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  to  conclude 
that  It  confers  any  affirmative  authority  on 
the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Porces  of 
the  United  States  In  Cambodia.  It  Is  the 
conclusion  here  that  the  proviso  does  not 
grant  any  such  authority  and  was  not  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  do  so.  This  con- 
clusion is  predicated  upon  the  wording  of 
the  proviso  Itself  to  context  with  the  rest 
of  section  838(a)  and  upon  the  purpose  and 
legislative  history  of  that  section. 
Respectfully, 

Hugh  C.  Evans, 
Assistant  Counsel. 

Februart  8,  1971. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  26,  1971  ] 

COOPER-CHtTRCH  AMENDMENT  Is  HELD  INTACT 

(By  Col.  R.  D.  Helnl.  Jr.) 
Washington. — An  Immediate  and  foresee- 
able effect  of  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
charades  being  conducted  around  and  Inside 
Phnom  Penh  has  been  to  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  the  "spirit"  of  Congress"  Cooper- 
Church  restriction  on  Cambodian  operations 
Is  being  violated  by  our  forces. 

The  so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment 
was  a  Senate  concoction  adopted  in  con- 
ference by  the  House  during  closing  mo- 
ments of  the  late  lameduck  session.  Its  pro- 
visions are  simple:  no  American  ground 
troops  or  military  advisers  In  Cambodia.  Tills 
mandate  Is  being  rigorously  adhered  to. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  uproar  of  confusion 
and  doubt  that  the  word  Cambodia  instantly 
triggers,  elements  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
editorial  writers  and  politicians  who  really 
know  better,  are  complaining  that  the 
"spirit"  of  Cooper-Church  Is  being  fiouted  by 
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the  President's  authorization  of  U.S.  air  and 
helicopter  support  for  the  Cambodians. 

Such  complaints— «s  the  Communists  weU 
understand— impugn  and  discredit  the  do- 
mestic as  well  as  the  Intematlonai  veracity 
of  the  President  and  of  our  government  In 
general.  _^ 

To  get  at  the  "spirit"  of  Cooper-Church 
whatever  It  may  exactly  be.  one  has  to  look 
into  the  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  Is  unusual  to  say  the  least. 

To  begin  with,  Cooper-Church  represents 
a  Senate  notion,  conceived  In  the  covens  of 
the  antl-mllltarlst  New  Left.  It  was  never 
really  passed  by  Congress  at  all,  at  least  In 
the  normal  fashion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  never  de- 
bated Cooper-Church.  Certainly  the  House 
didn't  explore  the  implications  of  this  amend- 
ment, let  alone  Its  "spirit."  The  only  time 
the  House  ever  specifically  voted  on  Cooper- 
Church  (In  an  earlier  round  nearly  a  year 
ago) ,  It  rejected  It. 

In  the  words  of  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
New  York  Democrat,  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  re- 
strictive amendment  (which  Its  sponsor.  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church  hailed  as  "an  historic  de- 
cision") was  "slipped  through  In  a  conference 
committee  as.  frankly,  a  ransom  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  getting  their  approval  of  the  supple- 
mental foreign  aid  appropriations  for  Cam- 
bodia." 

Dismissing  Cooper-Church  as  "a  strictly 
shotgun  wedding."  Stratton  bluntly  said  that 
the  House  (and  the  government)  are  com- 
mitted only  to  the  actual  letter,  and  not  to 
various  broad  or  vague  Implications  that  Its 
sponsors  or  supporters  would  like  to  read 
Into  It. 

Looking  behind  the  Cooper-Church  restric- 
tions and  whatever  they  Imply,  It  seems  fair 
to  ask  those  who  are  fussing  so  vocally — 
what  do  they  really  want? 

Wind  down  the  war?  Cambodia  or  not,  the 
war  is  irreversibly  winding  down  (and  the 
Communist  rampage  around  Phnom  Penh 
merely  represents  a  desperate  attempt  to 
hype  up  U.S.  opinion  to  the  contrary). 

Get  the  troops  home?  The  troops  are  com- 
ing home.  As  this  is  written,  we  are  82.000 
men  aheiMl  of  (I.e..  below)  the  troop  celling 
scheduled  f<w  the  present  phase  of  ovir  troop- 
withdrawal  plans.  All  Va.  ground  combat 
forces  will  be  out  of  action  In  Vietnam  by 
this  summer. 

Reduce  American  casualties?  We  had  only 
37  soldiers  and  airmen  killed  in  Vietnam 
last  week— a  tenth  of  what  were  being  in- 
flicted before  Mr.  Nixon  became  president. 
More  enlisted  men  are  being  killed  in  jeep  ac- 
cidents In  Vietnam  today  than  in  combat. 

Get  Asians  to  fight  thir  own  land  wars 
(I.e..  the  Nixon  doctrine)  ? 

The  Cambodians,  aided  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  making  a  surprising  and  reso- 
lute fight  to  defend  their  own  homeland 
against  foreign  Communist  Invaders  from 
North  Vietnam,  now  backed,  according  to  in- 
telligence sources,  by  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese elements  in  northeast  Cambodia. 

All  we  are  doing  is  providing  a  minimum  of 
supplies  and  some  air  support  In  the  clinches. 

Those  who  agonize  over  some  Imagined  In- 
fringement of  the  Co<^>€r-Church  restriction 
(which  incidentally  represented  the  first  lim- 
itation Congress  has  ever  placed  on  the 
President's  power  to  send  U.S.  troops  Into 
combat  overseas)  ought  to  look  at  another 
provision  by  the  same  Congress. 

In  the  defense  appropriations  act.  passed 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  Cooper-Church. 
Congress  flatly  said  that  any  funds  could  be 
used  for  "actions  required  to  insure  the  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Cam- 
bodia. 


April 


By  helping  to  open  Hlghwa  t  4  into  Phnom 
Penh,  and  by  giving  the  Cambodians  gear  to 
fight  their  own  battles,  we  art  supporting  an 
effort  that  keep*  most  of  ^outh  Vietnam 
quiet,  and  will — despite  Comtnunist  psycho- 
logical warfare  around  Phnoai  Penh — assur- 
edly facilitate  continued  ordirly  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  troops  on  schedule  and  as 
promised. 
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FRANK  D.  REEVTES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  P  -esident,  I  was 
saddened  recently  to  lean  of  the  death 
of  Prank  Reeves.  I  shall  m  iss  his  friend- 
ship and  his  leadership  ip  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  His  wise  counsel  was  sought 
by  many  members  of  Congress. 

Prank  Reeves  was  well- 
legal  and  educational  ccmmunities  as 
well  as  in  the  political  community.  He 
had  been  associated  with  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  had  worked  tii  elessly  for  the 


known  In  the 


respected  and 
Knew  him. 


NAACP.  Prank  Reeves  waa 
admired  by  all  those  who 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  press  statement  ccnceming  the 
death  of  Frank  Reeves,  prepared  by 
Ofleld  Dukes  and  Associrtes  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  be  printed  ii  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objecUMi,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ;  Jrinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Leaders  Mottrn  Death  or  P  tANK  D.  RfEVES 

Washington,  D.C. — Polit  cal  and  civil 
rights  leaders  are  mourning  he  death  of  Dr. 
Frank  D.  Beeves.  •  longtia  e  political  and 
civil  rights  activist  who  w  is  a  close  per- 
sonal advisor  to  President  J<  hn  F.  Kennedy. 

Reeves,  57,  died  this  put  week  at  Freed- 
n^n's  Ho^ital  foUowing  a  six-week  con- 
finement due  to  a  stroke. 

He  had  a  long  and  disti  mulshed  career 
In  the  fields  of  Democratic  politics,  educa- 
tion, law  and  civil  rights. 

After  becoming  the  firs  Black  to  be 
elected  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  the  District  of  Columbli ,  in  1960,  Reeves 
worked  actively  to  help  theii  Senator  John 
Kennedy  In  the  D€mocra;ic  presidential 
primary,  and  seconded  the  nomination  for 
him   at   the   Democratic    co  iventlon. 

Once  Mr.  Kennedy  becan  e  President,  be 
appointed  Beeves,  who  bac  traveled  with 
blm  as  a  minorities  advisor  1  a.  his  campaign, 
to  a  position  at  the  White  ]  louse  as  special 
assistant. 

Reeves  played  an  active  j  art  in  the  1S«8 
presidential  campaign  as  4  chief  advlacr 
to  Senator  Hubert  H.  HumpHrey  and  assteted 
in  developing  plans  for  thej  Black  Political 
Convention  In  Gary  In  1972 

A  Howard  University  grad' 
associated  with  Its  Law  So: 
He  served  on  the  Howard 
of    Trustees    from    1961-1 
1940,  Reeves  Joined  Thurg 
assistant  counsel  to  the  NA/|CP  and  the  Na^ 
llonal  Conference  of  Black  I  awj-ers 

In  1954,  he  was  one  of  th< 
cases  which  led  to  the  hlstoi  ic  school  deseg 
regatlon  decisions  by  the  Su  preme  Court 

Survivors    Include    his   w  te, 
mother,    Mrs.    Sarah    Murp  ly. 
Fred  B.  Reeves,  two  chUdrei  ,  Daniel  R.  and 
Deborah,  and  two  step  children,  Linda  and 
Stephen  Wood 

The   foUowing   conunents 
friends  of  Frank  D.  Reeves. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  HumphAy — "The  nation 
has  lost  a  true  and  dedlca  ed  servant  and 
humanitarian  In  Frank  Reevi  s.  He  was  a  good 
and  loyal  friend,  whose  advl  :e  I  sought  and 
respected,  and  a  man  who 
worked  for  a  more  representative  Democratic 
Party,  and  a  country  more  I  ssponslve  to  the 
needs  of  the  Black  and  the  j  oor 


te.  Reeves  waa 

<\  for  30  years. 

nlverslty  Board 

Beginning   In 

MarshaU  as  an 


were   made   by 


Percy  Sutton,  President,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  Tork — ^"Prank  Reeves  was  a 
giant.  In  the  more  than  25  yeafs  that  I  have 
known  him  and  seen  hts  brilliance  In  the 
courtroom,  in  a  planning  session,  at  a  clvU 
rights  conference,  at  a  rally  or  in  otir  efforts 
to  organize  the  National  Confei  ence  of  Black 
Elected  Officials  and  subsequen  tly  in  our  or- 
ganization, always  Prank  stood   tall. 

"Frank  Reeves  leaves  large  i  hoes.  But  all 
of  us  whose  Uves  he  touched  irUl  remember 
well  that  the  shoes  he  vrare  were  always 
pointed  in  the  right  direction. 

"Whether  the  place  was  in  New  York  City, 
San  Antonio.  Texas  or  a  small  town  in  Mis- 
sissippi, he  was  always  brilliaut,  warm  and 
very,  very  decent.  I  Uked  him  so  much." 

Mervyn  Dymally,  State  Assejnblyman,  Los 
Angeles — "Frank's  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to 
the  legal,  academic  and  political  communi- 
ties. He  was  a  dedicated  and  sincere  man. 

"For  me  personally,  he  has  )jeen  a  friend 
for  over  12  years.  He  has  beei^  a  great  help 
to  me  throughout  my  political  career.  I  came 
to  know  him  In  the  60s  during  the  New 
Frontier  days  when  he  was  organizing  Blacks 
In  Loe  Angeles. 

"On  l>ehalf  of  all  the  Blackl  legislators  in 
California,  I  Join  with  his  m«iny  friends  In 
expressing  our  deepest  sympiithles  to  his 
family." 

Louis  Martin,  former  Vice  cdalrman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Commlttet^"Frank  was 
a  very  great  and  generous  sptrjt  who  helped 
all  of  us  who  are  in  politics.  He(  was  a  pioneer 
in  helping  Blacks  into  the  pslitlcal  arena. 
Many  of  the  best  known  polrtlclans  today 
benefitted  from  the  spade  wor  t  that  he  did 
years  ago. 

"Frank  served  with  dlstlnctl  m  as  the  first 
executive  director  of  the  Jolit  Center  for 
Political  Studies.  He  made  a  inlque  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  its  effective  sup  jort  of  Black 
politicians  in  aU  parts  of  the  c  juntry." 

Richard  Hatcher,  Mayor  of  Gi  xy,  Indiana. — 
"I  shall  remember  Frank  Bee  res  as  a  good 
man  for  all  seasons,  a  cuttln ;  edge  of  the 
Black  political  thrust,  a  bulwa  rk  of  the  clva 
rights  movement  and  a  lifelong  ally  of  the 
historical  forces  for  human  Ju  itice." 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Direc  tor,  Washing- 
ton Bureau,  NAACP — "Frank  B  eeves  was  one 
of  the  able  lieutenants  In  tie  great  civil 
rights  battles.  He  was  tireless  [y  and  deeply 
committed.  His  death  leaves  a  great  vacancy 
among  those  who  worked  for  the  rights  of 
man." 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  note<L  psychologist 
and  President  of  Metropolitan  Applied  Re- 
search Center — "Frank's  deat  i  creates  the 
kind  of  void  that  cannot  be  filled.  He  has 
been  vuiquestionably  cme  of  th  e  most  under- 
estimated individuals  in  the  wh  ole  civil  rights 
struggle. 

"He  was  directly  Involved  i  rom  the  year 
he  graduated  from  Howard  University  Law 
School  until  bis  death.  He  Joii  led  the  strug- 
gle when  he  worked  for  Thurgo  xl  Marshall  at 
the  NAACP  and  together  thejr  kept  pec^le 
from   being   legaUy   lynched    li   our   courts. 

"There  was  a  total  personal  Involvement 
by  Frank  In  the  endless  struggle  fco-  hiunan 
dignity.  He  exhibited  the  'Hippy  Warrior' 
style.  He  was  not  philosophic  about  bis  In- 
volvement; he  never  hesitate  1  to  consider 
what  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  bis 
involvement  would  be  to  him.  Whenever  he 
could  use  any  skill  he  had.  hd  Jumped  Into 
the  fight.  Whether  It  was  in  tl le  Broun  case 
in  1954  or  in  defending  Adam  1  'owell  in  1967, 
be  v^ras  there. 

"Everybody  respected  Prank  for  his  com- 
mitment, his  drive,  his  unaelfii  h  devotion  to 
the  cause.  Sure,  there  were  tho  >e  who  argued 
with  him.  but  the  reqjcct  was  always  there. 

"Personally,  I  have  lost  my  wother." 

Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  Presilent,  Howard 
University — ^"As  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  col- 
league and  friend,  we  cannot  tt  Ink  about  the 
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liberation  of  Black  people  without  remem- 
bering Frank  D.  Reeves.  Mr.  Reeves  used  bis 
political  and  legal  talents  to  always  advance 
the  cause  of  Black  Americans  In  their  drive 
for  social  Justice. 

"He  knew  the  value  of  education  and  took 
time  from  his  activist  career  to  teach  law  at 
Howard  University  for  more  than  30  years 
so  that  young  Black  men  and  women  would 
be  prepared  to  challenge  and  change  the  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  systems  which 
control  and  exploit  people  simply  because  of 
their  color  or  economic  or  social  circum- 
stances. 

"When  be  seconded  the  nomination  of 
John  F.  Keimedy  for  the  Presidency  in  1960, 
Prank  Reeves  said:  'Boldness  must  be  the 
course  of  America  and  bold  must  be  its 
leader.'  These  words  be  used  to  support  John 
P.  Kermedy  described  his  own  career.  Frank 
Reeves  was  a  bold  man  and  bis  colleagues 
and  students  wUl  miss  him. 

"He  was  a  close  personal  friend  and  I  al- 
ways valued  his  wise  counsel.  I  wUl  miss  blm 
and  am  personally  saddened  by  bis  death." 
Vernon  Jordan,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Urban  League — "With  the  passing  of 
Frank  Reeves  we  have  lost  a  great  lawyer 
and  a  great  humanitarian,  one  who  dedi- 
cated bis  life  to  the  struggles  of  Black  peo- 
ple. And  in  so  doing  helped  all  people  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  freedom.  Prank  Reeves 
was  a  wise  and  courageous  man  whose  un- 
flagging commitment  to  equal  rights  signals 
a  major  contribution  to  our  lives.  We  are  all 
poorer  for  losing  him,  yet  richer  for  bis  hav- 
ing passed  our  way.  The  Board  and  staff  of 
the  National  Urban  League  Join  me  In  send- 
ing our  sympathies." 

John  Morsell,  Deputy  Director,  NAACP — 
"The  NAACP  family  is  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  Frank  Reeves  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  this  organization  over  a  great 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  staff.  Board 
of  Directors,  counselor,  consultant  and  as  a 
long  time  friend  and  supporter.  Frank  bad 
the  rare  combination  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical capacities  which  made  him  so  extraor- 
dinary to  us  as  a  lawyer.  We  are  going  to 
miss  blm  and  we  express  oxu:  profound  con- 
dolence to  his  widow  and  his  famUy." 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy — "As  an  edu- 
cator, as  a  lawyer,  as  a  civil  rights  activist 
and  as  a  statesman,  Frank  Reeves  served  the 
Black  community  and  our  nation  with  dis- 
tinction. I  know  how  much  my  brother.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  valued  his  advice  and  coiuisel 
In  the  1960s,  and  his  leadership  and  cou- 
rageous representation  of  his  people,  our  city, 
and  the  nation  wUl  be  long  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  bad  the  privilege  of  worklne 
with  blm." 

Congressional  Black  Caucus — "The  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
learned  today  of  the  death  of  Prank  Reeves, 
a  colleague  in  the  field  of  American  politics 
and  government  and  a  personal  friend  to  all 
of  us.  Prank's  tireless  efforts  in  the  struggle 
to  improve  and  make  better  the  lives  of  Black 
people  and  other  minorities  is  weU  known 
throughout  this  country.  Frank's  contribu- 
tions to  Howard  University  over  the  years 
and  bis  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
Party  were  outstanding.  In  more  recent 
years  bis  contributions  to  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies  were  certainly  well 
known  in  Washington  and  in  places  beyond. 
No  man  gave  more  to  government  and  poll- 
tics  than  did  Frank  Reeves. 


POWER  FROM  THE  SUN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  country 
is  slowly  awakening  from  its  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  of  oblivion  about  the  ener- 
gy crisis. 

If  this  country  is  to  meet  its  energy 
needs  we  must  put  American  ingenuity 
to  work  and  develop  all  of  the  potential 


power  sources.  For  example,  the  space 
program  has  shown  us  the  use  of  solar 
panels  for  energy.  It  is  my  hope  that  re- 
search and  development  efforts  can  be 
expedited  to  find  long  range  answers  to 
our  energy  problems. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  from  the  April  16  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Power  From  Sun:  The  Seakch  Picks  Up 
(Note. — As  signs  of  a  fuel  crisis  grow  more 
ominous,  scientists  are  spurring  efforts  to  tap 
the  awesome  power  of  the  sun  to  help  meet 
earth's  energ^y  needs.) 

An  age-old  dream  of  man — harnessing  the 
sun's  energy — Is  moving  close  to  reality. 
Solar  beat  is  expected  to  be  helping  ease 
America's  fuel  shortages  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

The  potential  is  enormous.  Scientists  say, 
for  example,  that  Just  one  day  of  sunlight  on 
the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  Is  equal  to  all  the 
energy  cons\imed  by  Americans  in  a  year. 

Much  of  the  technology  to  tap  this  ever- 
present,  nonpoUuting  source  of  power  is  at 
band. 

A  Solar  Energy  Panel  of  top  federal  scien- 
tists has  concluded  that,  with  Increased  re- 
search and  development,  this  timetable  Is 
possible : 

In  flve  years,  solar  energy  could  be  heat- 
ing many  private  homes  and  office  build- 
ings. 

In  less  than  10  years,  the  sun's  power  could 
be  running  air-conditioning  systems. 

In  flve  to  10  years,  solar  heat  could  be  used 
to  convert  organic  materials  into  fuel  oil 
and  methane  gas.  The  latter  is  similar  to 
natiiral  gas  and  can  be  employed  for  the 
same  uses.  Experts  say  that  this  process  is 
capable  of  providing  the  U.S.  with  a  third  of 
Its  gaseous  fuels  by  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Within  15  years,  the  sun's  energy  could 
be  producing  substantial  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity for  American  consumers. 

HEATING    HOMES,    OFFICES 

As  prices  of  conventional  fuels  increase. 
Interest  is  expected  to  quicken  in  drawing 
warmth  from  the  sun  to  heat  the  places 
where  people  live  and  work.  Another  growing 
application  of  solar  energy  Is  seen  in  beat- 
ing water  for  homes. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  average  home- 
owner's fuel  and  electricity  bills  goes  ft* 
running  furnaces,  air  conditioners  and  water 
heaters.  Over  all,  26  per  cent  of  all  the 
energy  consumed  in  this  country  goes  for 
these  three  uses. 

The  experts  are  divided  on  the  best  way 
to  trap  the  svm's  beat  in  order  to  warm  a 
home  or  other  building. 

Some  hold  that  each  buUdlng  should  have 
its  own  solar-energy  system,  because  this 
would  make  for  fuller  use  of  the  sun's  wide- 
spread radiation.  It  would  Involve  construc- 
tion of  relatively  eiq>ensive  equipment  in 
every  building. 

Another  group  favors  a  centralized  system 
with  solar-energy  "farms"  providing  power 
for  whole  communities.  These  farms  would 
concentrate  the  sun's  heat  on  steam  boilers 
that  would  generate  electricity. 

There  are  at  present  about  two  dozen 
houses  In  the  United  States  that  use  the 
sun's  energy  for  beating.  Four  of  them  were 
designed  and  built  by  Harry  E.  Thomason. 
a  Washmgton,  D.  C,  patent  attorney. 

About  90  per  cent  of  winter-heat  require- 
ments for  Mr.  Thomason's  own  home  are 
provided  by  the  sun. 

Mr.  Thomaaon  has  laid  corrugated  alumi- 
num on  bis  roof,  painted  it  black  to  absorb 


the  sun's  heat,  and  covered  it  all  with  glass 
to  hold  the  warmth.  Water  circulates  from  a 
1,600-gallon  tank  up  to  the  roof  and  over 
tho  sun-heated  aluminvun.  A  backup  oil 
furnace  In  the  basement  heats  the  bouse  In 
case  a  string  of  sunless  days  cuts  into  the 
solar  equipment's  efficiency. 

The  whole  system,  minus  the  oil  furnace, 
costs  about  $2,500.  Mr.  Thomason  figures  this 
is  about  $1,000  more  than  a  conventional 
heating  system,  but  that  long-term  savings 
in  fuel  oil  will  erase  the  cost  differential. 

BULK   COLLECTORS 

Advocates  of  the  solar-farm  approach  say 
that,  to  provide  all  the  electricity  the  U.  S. 
will  need  In  the  year  2000,  about  14,000  square 
miles  of  land  would  have  to  be  devoted  to 
energy  collectors.  That  Is  slightly  more  than 
the  combined  areas  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts. 

These  estimates  were  worked  out  by  a  hus- 
band-and-wlfe  scientist  team,  Aden  and 
Marjorle  Melnel  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
The  Meinels  say  that  a  1,000-megawatt  solar 
farm — ^producing  about  as  much  electricity 
from  its  steam-driven  turbines  as  one  of  the 
country's  largest  nuclear  reactors — ^would 
require  7  square  miles  of  land  for  its  energy 
collectors  in  southern  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Farther  north,  the  size  would  have  to  be  In- 
creased to  compensate  for  more  cloudy  days 
and  colder  weather. 

Solar  water  heaters  installed  on  rooftops 
of  homes  were  once  a  big  business  in  parts 
of  the  VS.  For  example,  Miami,  Fia.,  during 
the  late  1940s  had  an  estimated  50,000  such 
heaters  in  operation. 

The  emphasis  In  Miami  was  on  sales,  how- 
ever, and  not  on  quality  of  equipment.  As  a 
result,  the  booming  industry  soon  faded. 
Small  numbers  of  the  water  heaters  are  still 
sold  and  serviced  in  the  South.  Experts  say 
the  market  could  expand  with  a  quality 
product.  In  Japan,  Israel  and  the  U£.SJl., 
solar  water  heaters  are  a  growing  business. 
The  French  Government  In  1970  bvOlt  a  2- 
mUllon-dolIar,  1,000-kUowatt  solar  furnace  in 
the  Pyrenees  to  explore  the  sun's  potential 
for  industrial  application. 

SOLAR   CELLS 

Development  of  an  inexpensive  solar  ceU, 
using  a  crystal  that  chemically  converts  solar 
energy  to  electricity,  would  mean  that  a 
home's  entire  energy  needs  could  be  met  by 
using  only  roof-top  coUectors. 

Silicon  solar  cells  now  power  scientific  ex- 
periments aboard  VS.  sateUites  In  space. 
These  cells  convert  the  sun's  energy  to  elec- 
tricity with  an  efficiency  of  about  11  per 
cent.  They  are  hand-made  at  a  cost  of  around 
$7,000  per  square  meter.  Experts  say  the 
efficiency  will  have  to  be  doubled  and  the 
price  cut  down  to  less  than  $3  per  square 
meter  before  the  ceU  could  achieve  wide- 
spread use. 

Utilization  of  solar  cells  would  require 
storage  of  electricity  for  the  night  hours, 
and  that  also  poses  a  problem.  There  are  no 
large-scale,  inexpensive  storage  batteries  on 
the  market  such  as  would  be  needed  for 
this  system. 

But  scientists  say  that  if  demand  were 
widespread,  current  problems  with  the  solar 
cell  and  the  batteries  for  storage  would  take 
care  of  themselves.  There  would  be  more 
money  for  research,  and  mass  production 
would  lower  the  costs. 

ENERGY    FROM    SPACE 

One  of  the  most  advanced  blueprints  for 
utilizing  solar  energy  calls  for  putting  giant 
"collector  farms"  into  space  orbit  around 
the  earth. 

The  basic  Idea  was  developed  in  1966  by 
Peter  Olaser,  a  vice  president  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  research 
firm.  Now  Grumman  Aerospace,  Textron  and 
Raytheon  are  all  working  on  the  concept. 

Mr.  Olaser  proposes  to  use  a  space  shuttle 
of  more  than  1,000  flights  to  put  a  coUector 
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farm  Into  earth  orbit.  This  huge  satelUte,  7 
miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  wovdd  convert 
the  sun's  radiation  to  electricity  In  solar 
cells.  The  electricity  would  then  be  chan- 
ueled  to  a  central  power  station,  conyerted 
lo  microwaves  and  beamed  back  to  earth. 

The  receiver  for  the  microwaves  would  be 
a  saucer  more  than  4  miles  In  diameter.  And, 
according  to  Mr.  Qlaser,  each  space  station 
would  be  sending  back  to  earth  1,000  mega- 
watts of  electric  power. 

The  advantage  <a  putting  collectors  In 
space  Is  that  the  sun's  radiation  is  not  Inter- 
rupted by  weather  or  darkness,  and  power 
production  could  be  maintained  at  an  almost 
constant  level. 

Mr.  Glaser  claims  the  prototype  of  his 
satellite  concept  would  produce  electricity 
at  a  cost  of  about  three  to  five  times  that  of 
today's  conventional  soxurces. 

rUKX.   FKOM    PLANTS 

Another  way  to  use  the  sun's  energy  Is  to 
let  nature  captvire  It  In  growing  things. Then, 
by  bvimlng  the  material,  or  by  more  advanced 
conversion  methods,  a  fuel  Is  created. 

One  advanced  application  of  this  so-called 
biological  conversion  Is  known  as  pyrolysla. 
Using  this  process,  man  can  extract  methane 
gas  and  fuel  oil  from  organic  materials.  In 
fact,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
helping  Balthnore  build  a  pyrolysis  plant 
which  not  only  will  supply  valuable  fuel,  but 
also  wUl  dispose  of  the  city's  organic  wastes. 

MOKE  MONXT 

Research  on  all  tyi>es  of  solar  energy  Is 
now  under  way  at  more  than  a  dozen  univer- 
sities and  private  organizations. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  asking 
Congress  for  three  times  as  much  money  next 
year  for  solar-energy  research — 12  million 
dollars,  compared  with  3.8  million  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  Tlils  is  stUl  far  short  of 
the  level  of  100  to  150  million  annually,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Solar  Energy  Panel. 

Many  of  the  early  Industry  leaders  In 
solar-energy  research  have  dropped  out  of 
the  field — Ooodyear,  Hoffman  Electronics  and 
Westlnghouse,  for  example.  But  new  in- 
terest is  springing  up  among  some  utilities, 
aerospace  companies  and  manuafcturers  of 
"energy  intensive"  products  such  aa  alumi- 
num and  glass. 

SEASONS    FOR    DEIjlT 

The  fact  that  America  has  enjoyed  an 
ab\indance  of  cheaper  fuels  Is  perhaps  the 
leading  reason  why  this  country  has  been 
slow  to  exploit  the  sun's  potential. 

Two  other  natural  problems  hamper  po- 
tential growth.  First,  solar  energy  Is  widely 
dispersed  and  therefore  difficult  to  collect  In 
tisable  quantities.  And  second,  the  sun  shines 
only  half  the  time  at  any  one  point  on  earth, 
creating  a  need  for  massive  energy  storage  to 
provide  power  on  cloudy  days  and  at  night. 

The  Solar  Energy  Panel  Is  made  up  of  ex- 
perts from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. It  sums  up  the  future  In  these 
terms: 

"There  are  no  technical  barriers  to  wide 
application  of  solar  energy  to  meet  XTJ3. 
needs  .  .  .  For  most  applications,  the  cost  of 
converting  solar  energy  to  u.seful  forms  of 
energy  Is  now  higher  than  conventional 
sotirces,  but  [with]  increasing  constraints  on 
their  use,  it  will  become  competitive  in  the 
near  future." 


April 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  President's  statement  launch- 
ing the  aimual  observance  without  more 
than  a  tinge  of  bitterness,  for  it  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  with  the  M- 
lowing  words: 


National  Library  Week  gives  appropriate 
focus  to  the  great  array  of  Resources  offered 
by  our  libraries  to  people  <k  every  age.  .  .  . 
I  ask  aU  Americans  during  this  special  ob- 
servance to  share  generously  In  the  support 
of  our  libraries  and  to  maka  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  rich  tretkatres  they  possess. 

These  ringing  declarations  come  from 
a  President  whose  budget!  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  contains  no  Federal  funds 
specifically  designated  jfor  libraries — 
public,  college,  or  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

In  their  attempt  to  initiate  a  "redefined 
Federal  role"  in  proven  aAd  popular  pro- 
grams of  human  service!,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  wipe]  out  title  n  of 
the  Elementary  and  Se<»ndary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  during  Iscal  1972  pro- 
vided $90  million  in  sch  aol  hbrary  re- 
sources, textbooks  and  oher  m&terials; 
title  n  of  the  Higher  Sducatlon  Act, 
which  last  year  provided  $15.75  milMon 
for  college  Ubrary  resouro  (s.  training  and 
research,  and  three  titles  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Constructioi ,  Act  which  to- 
gether last  year  allocated  aearly  $60  mil- 
lion to  public  library  services  and  con- 
struction, interlibrary  cooperation — a 
total  1-year  reduction  Ih  major  Fed- 
eral library  grants  from  fiore  than  $165 
million  to  zero. 

In  view  of  these  drastic  proposed  re- 
ductions, the  American  library  Associa- 
tion, even  while  markinglbhe  observance 
of  National  Library  Week!  has  planned  a 
program  with  the  theme  of  "Dimming  the 
Lights  on  the  Public's  Riiht  To  Know." 
Later  this  spring,  on  a  da^  and  at  a  time 
to  be  announced,  lights  \^11  be  ssmiboli- 
cally  dimmed  in  the  Nation's  libraries  to 
signify  the  cutbacks  in  sefvlces  and  even 
the  hbrary  closings  Uiat  will  result  if 
these  drastic  cutbacks  arejallowed  to  take 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  now  is 
not  pious  rhetoric  about  ihe  importance 
of  our  libraries  while  decimating  their 
support,  but  a  concerted  e  fort,  with  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  ai  d  local  activi- 
ties designed  to  further  their  develop- 
ment and  improve  their  s<  rvices.  To  that 
end,  on  last  January  28  I  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  pn  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  o  ir  bicentennial 
year,  1976. 1  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  that 
resolution  early  in  May. 

The  President's  budget  aside,  in  clos- 
ing I  congratulate  the  111  rarians  of  our 


Jiey  are  doing 
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Nation  on  the  fine  work 

and  can  assure  them  of 

support   here   in   Washington — support 

which  will  seek  to  see  #iat  ftmds  are 

available. 


VISIT  TO  THE  CAPITOL  BY  JAPA- 
NESE GO'^TERNORS  AlfD  VICE  GOV- 
ERNORS 

President. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
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guests  today  in  the  Capitol 
guished    delegation    of 
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with  an  exchange  visit 
Governors  and  to  atterni 
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nual  meeting  of  the  Japan-tJnited  States 
Governors  Conference  wldch  will  be 
held  in  South  Carolina  toi  lorrow. 

This  is  the  sixth  visit  of  Japanese 
Governors  to  our  country  1  hat  has  been 
developed  imder  the  cultural  exchange 
program  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  has  done  much  to  Improve  peo- 
ple to  people  understandint.  It  has  been 
done  in  cooperation  with  Tthe  National 
Governors'  Conference  and  the  Coimcil 
of  State  Governments,  of  which  I  am  an 
alumnus. 

Oiu:  honored  guests  and  their  Prefec- 
tures are:  Gov.  Morie  Ktnura  of  Pu- 
kushima,  leader  of  the  delegation;  Gov. 
Mansanorl  Kaneko,  of  KJagawa;  Gov. 
Taketo  Tomono,  of  Chlba;  Vice  Gov. 
Yoshio  Ogiyama,  of  Tochiii;  Vice  Gov. 
Kumashi  Kakehashi  of  Ni^asakl. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wyoming 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  GoTernors'  Con- 
ference in  1965  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  guest  of  the  Japanese  Government  on 
a  visit  to  Japan.  My  visit  to  Japan  was 
one  of  the  great  experiem^  of  my  life 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  thought  will  be 
echoed  by  Senator  Harold  Hughes  who 
was  Governor  of  Iowa  when  he  made  the 
trip  to  Japan,  and  Senator  Bellmon. 
then  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who  ac- 
companied me. 

There  are  other  Senatoj-s  and  other 
guests  who  as  Governors  also  partici- 
pated in  these  valuable  trips  which  have 
been  arranged  and  sponsored  by  the  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  AffiJrs  GflBce  of 
our  State  Department.  We  »mmend  the 
State  Department  for  tiis  splendid 
achievement  in  furthering  International 
cooperation  between  our  tvo  nations. 

During  this  year's  visit  by  the  Japjanese 
Governors  to  the  United  S  ates.  our  es- 
teemed friends  were  receitred  by  Gov. 
John  Bums  of  Hawaii.  Af  t4^  visiting  his- 
toric places,  the  Dole  Cani^ery,  and  at- 
tending a  State  reception  by  Governor 
Bums  and  a  dinner  hosted  by  the  Coun- 
sel General  of  Japan  they  left  for  Idaho 
where  they  were  received  iby  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Andrus  and  entertained  at  a 
State  dinner. 

Their  next  stop  was  to  be  Iowa,  the 
home  State  of  Senator  Haiold  Hughes. 
former  Governor.  Unfortunately  because 
of  a  spring  snowstorm  the  Governors 
were  unable  to  land  in  Dei  Moines.  In- 
stead they  stopped  over  in  ttenver  where 
they  saw  the  beautiful  front  i-ange  of  the 
Rockies  and  visited  the  tdurist  attrac- 
tions of  Denver.  ] 

The  next  State  in  the  GoVenwrs  cross- 
country tour  was  Wisconsjn,  the  home 
State  of  former  Gov.  Gaylorfi  Nelson,  now 
U.S.  Senator,  and  Representative  and 
former  Gov.  Vei-non  Thompson. 

In  Wisconsin  they  were  gijests  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Wisconsin  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  nixt  day  they 
were  honored  at  a  joint  sessipn  of  the  leg- 
islature at  which  Governof  Lucey  and 
former  Gov.  Warren  KnowlCs  spoke. 

Following  a  reception  for  State  legis- 
lators in  the  Governor's  conference  room 
they  toured  the  U.S.  Forest  Inducts  Lab 
and  the  Mayer  Packing  Co.  After  a  break- 
fast sponsored  by  the  Kikko  non  Co.,  and 
a  visit  to  the  university,  tl^e  Governors 
left  for  Washington. 
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Last  night  they  were  honored  at  a 
reception  at  the  Japanese  Embassy  and 
today  after  a  meeting  at  the  State  De- 
partment tbey  met  with  President  Nixon 
at  the  White  Hoose.  After  lunch  and 
their  visit  here  they  will  meet  with  Secre- 
tary Richardson  at  the  Pentagtm. 

Tomorrow,  Gov.  John  West  of  Sooth 
Carolina  and  a  number  of  southeastern 
Governors  and  businessmen  will  meet 
with  the  Japanese  Governors  in  Charles- 
ton  to  discuss  the  development  of  trade 
between  United  States  and  Japan.  The 
Governors'  Conference  will  be  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Governors'  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Growth,  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  chairman.  It  will  also  be 
sponsored  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  and  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Japanese  Embassy. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  Dent 
and  Ambassador  Ushiba  of  Japan  will 
speak.  Business  sessions  of  the  Japanese- 
American  Governors'  Conference  which 
will  be  heW  in  Charleston  will  conclude 
the  South  Carolina  meeting.  Both  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  Sorntor  Hclliwgs 
have  visited  Japan. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  they  will 
visit  the  Virgin  Islands  as  the  guests  of 
Gov.  Melvin  Evans  and  his  cabinet  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
meeting  they  ^ill  visit  Puerto  Rico  briefly 
and  then  return  to  Japan. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
Governors  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  them  here. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMTTTEE 
STAFF  STUDY  OF  ADACNISTRA- 
TION  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  have  released  today  a  de- 
tailed analysis  by  the  staflf  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  It  shows  that  the 
administration  shares  as  much  or  more 
blame  as  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1973 
spending,  contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  label  Congress  as  the 
big  spender. 

Moreover,  it  documents  the  fact  that 
the  Nixon  administration's  spending  re- 
form policies  are  a  combination  of  de- 
ception and  Incompetence,  and  that  It 
has  misrepresented  savings  being 
achieved  by  the  budget  cuts. 

I  have  also  released  for  the  first  time 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
so-called  justifications  for  the  108  budget 
cuts  that  represent  the  administration's 
spending  reform  package.  This  docu- 
ment was  furnished  to  the  committee  by 
OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Proxmire  and  myself,  for  de- 
tailed justifications  of  the  President's 
budget  cuts. 

The  President  has  said  spending  is  his 
No.  1  goal,  but  an  examination  of  the 
budget  details  shows  there  is  Insufficient 
substance  to  support  the  rhetoric. 

While  the  administration  claims  to 
have  made  the  most  exhaustive  evalua- 
tion of  the  Federal  programs  ever  under- 
t*lMn— there  are,  in  fact,  no  meaiiingful 
ProKran  evaluations  to  support  the 
budget  cuts  made  by  the  President. 


The  material  sent  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  justify  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cuts  consists  of  undocu- 
mented assertions,  descriptions  of  pro- 
grams, inconsistracies,  errors  of  logic 
and  fact,  and  a  great  deal  of  extraneous 
material. 

We  are  told  that  medicaid  adult  den- 
tal care  should  be  terminated  because 
"lack  of  dental  care  is  seldom  life- 
threatening  and  is  less  critical  for 
adults." 

I^ie  open  space  land  program  is  in- 
dicted because  "Tjenefits  accrue  primarily 
to  residents  served  by  the  parks." 

ThG  regional  mental  health  centers  are 
phased  out  because  they  don't  serve  the 
poor,  we  are  told,  when  in  fact  64  percent 
of  those  served  had  annua^i  incomes  below 
$5,000. 

In  not  one  single  case  does  It  appear 
the  administration  has  competently  eval- 
uated the  program  It  proposes  to  cut. 
Nor  has  it  evaluated  the  impact  of  the 
particular  cuts  on  the  economy. 

We  are  witnessing  the  crudest  meat  ax 
approach  to  Government  policy  in  my 
memory. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
misrepresented  the  real  savings  that  will 
be  achieved  by  the  budget  cuts.  In  many 
cases  tJie  so-called  savings  are  bookkeep- 
ing manipulations  more  than  they  are 
real  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  fiscal  1974,  for  example,  the  JEC 
staff  study  estimates  that  approximately 
$8  billion  of  the  administration's  declared 
savings  of  $17  billion  are,  in  fact,  political 
cosmetics. 

Finally,  the  JEC  staff  study  sets  the 
record  straight  on  the  administration's 
charge  that  Congress  is  responsible  for 
sp^uling  increases. 

The  President  alleges  that  in  fiscal 
1973,  for  example,  he  was  forced  to 
achieve  "savings"  because  of  spending 
increases  by  Congress  over  and  above  his 
original  budget. 

But  the  facts  are  that  this  $15  billion 
in  spending  increases  consists  of  roughly 
$6  '/^  biUion  in  Presidential  spending  ini- 
tiatives, $11^  biUion  in  imcontroUabie 
fixed  spending  increases,  and  $5  billion  in 
congressional  spending  initiatives. 

The  other  $2  billion  of  this  amount 
consists  of  imaginary  cost  Increases  for 
the  social  services  grant  program;  that 
is,  money  never  spent  because  the  Con- 
gress established  a  ceiling  for  this  pro- 
gram about  $2  billion  below  the  budget 
projections. 

My  criticism  of  the  particulars  of  the 
administration's  spending  reform  pro- 
posals does  not  decrease  the  need  for 
spending  reform,  and  for  Congress  to 
take  the  leadership  for  such  reform. 

But  the  information  provided  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  of  such  low 
quahty  that  Congress  cannot  rely  on  It 
in  formulating  spending  reform  and 
setting  national  priorities.  This  puts  a 
new  urgexujy  to  the  need  for  Congress 
to  improve  its  budget  review  and  anal- 
ysis capabilities. 

Congress  must  create  an  Office  of 
Budget  Analysis  and  Program  Evalua- 
tions, such  as  I  have  advocated  in  the 
Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Reform  Act  of 
1973,  to  constantly  OMnitor  the  programs 


it  authorizes,  and  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary analysis  of  the  executive  budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  announce  that 
the  OMB  Director,  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  wiU 
testify  on  the  administrataon's  budget 
cuts,  particularly  as  they  affect  con- 
sumers, before  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee — which  I  chair— on  April 
17  at  10  ajn. 

Mr.  Ash  has  written  me  that  he  would 
prefer  only  to  deal  with  the  "overall  fis- 
cal outlook,"  and  to  avoid  questions  ctm- 
ceming  the  rationale  and  impact  of 
specific  program  reductions  and  termina- 
tions. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Ash  that  this  is 
an  unacceptable  attempt  to  av^ud  an 
examination  of  what  real  evidence  there 
is  to  support  the  President's  budget  cuts. 

Either  the  administration  stands  be- 
hind its  budget  cuts  ot  it  does  not.  I 
expect  Mr.  Ash  to  testify  on  these  mat- 
ters on  April  17. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  I  have  re- 
leased was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  in  consultation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.  Copies  of 
the  JEC  study  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  justifications  for  the 
108  budget  cuts  are  available  from  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  analysis  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  Mm  Reooko, 
as  follows: 

An  Analtsib  of  the  ADMrmsTR.'moN's 
Spewdiito  BsroKM  Proposals* 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  fiscal  1874  "battle  of  the 
budget."  and  the  spending  reform  issue,  the 
debate  has  been  characterized  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  assertion*  and  rhetoric.  The  Adminis- 
tration asserts  that  the  Congress  is  Irre- 
sponsible In  Its  management,  of  tax  money, 
and  Congress  asserts  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  dlsmantimg  30  ye«tfs  of  social  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  debate  on  impound- 
ment has  tended  to  focus  on  the  general 
question  of  which  branch  has  what  consti- 
tutional powers  and  not  on  the  true  merits 
of  the  particular  programs  for  which  fuiMls 
have  been  restricted. 

The  Adminl£tration's  spending  refonn  pix>- 
posals  merit  more  searching  examiiiatioQ 
because,  with  general  agreement  that  tbe 
Federal  budget  level  should  be  held  to  (268 
billion,  the  central  budget  issue  is  one  of  pri- 
orities— what  activltiee  should  be  cut  and 
what  activities  should  be  Increased.  An  un- 
derstajKUng  of  why  certain  programs  were 
cut.  In  the  senee  of  how  they  were  deficient. 
Is  also  a  neoeasary  step  to  formulating  al- 
ternative techniques  for  Uioee  areas  where 
social  problems  remain. 

The  President  himself  hae  characterized 
the  budget  as  dramatic  because  It  fulfills  his 
"pledge  to  hold  down  Federal  spending."  In 
particular,  the  AdminlBtratlon  cUUmt  its 
^>ending  proposals  are  important  because 
they : 

hold  down  exoeaslye  CongicaslonjU  speDd- 
Ing: 

are  responsible  for  substantial  budget  sav- 
ings; 

represent  a  eomprefaenslve  evaluation  of 
all  government  programs  and  a  determina- 
tion of   which  oiMs   are  moet   izteffective. 

The  purpose  of  thta  analysis  Is  to  exam- 
ine these  assertions  about  spending  reform 


•  A  Joint  Ec<»M)cnlc  Committee  staff  study 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congreas. 
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In  the  light  of  the  best  available  evidence. 
The  necessary  Information  is  not  available 
In  the  budget.  The  analysis  is  therefore 
based  in  large  measure  on  information  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Boy  Ash,  Director  of  the 
omce  of  tdanagement  and  Budget,  at  the 
request  of  both  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  Senator  WUUam  Proxmlre.  Our  evalua- 
tion of  that  Information  should  be  regard- 
ed as  preliminary  work  to  be  further  refined 
by  General  Accounting  Office  studies  and 
public  hearings. 

Based  on  the  discussion  that  follows,  our 
preliminary  findings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  reform  proposals  are: 

that  recent  Increases  In  government  spend- 
ing are  the  Joint  result  of  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional actions; 

that  the  real  savings  obtained  from  Ad- 
ministration budget  actions  are  substantial- 
ly less  than  the  savings  claimed.  For  fiscal 
1973.  approximately  $8  bUllon  of  the  esti- 
mated $11.0  billion  in  savings  is  question- 
able as  real  budget  savings.  For  fiscal  1974, 
approximately  $8  billion  of  the  estimated 
$17.0  bUllon  in  savings  is  also  questionable 
as  real  budget  savings; 

that  the  Administration  has  made  no 
analytical  evaluations  to  support  the  real 
budget  cuts  that  were  made.  Moreover,  the 
information  provided  to  the  Committee  as 
formal  justification  for  the  budget  cuts  is 
of  such  low  quality  that  Congress  cannot 
rely  upon  it  In  formulating  spending  reform 
and  setting  national  priorities. 

WHO  SPENT  THE  MONEY? 

Several  Administration  spokesmen  have 
argued  that  unconstrained  Congressional 
spending  would  have  driven  fiscal  1973 
spending  $11  billion  over  a  spending  celling 
of  $260  billion,  were  it  not  for  the  Presi- 
dent's intervention  to  control  that  spending. 
In  a  March  27,  1973  New  York  Times  article 
entitled  "Congress  As  The  Crisis,"  Mr.  Cas- 
par Weinberger  described  Congress  as  on  a 
si>endlng  binge,  and: 

"Only  Presidential  Intervention  prevented 
an  additional  $11  billion  Increase  in  this  fis- 
cal year's  budget.  Left  to  Its  own  devices. 
Congress  had  created  a  spending  momen- 
tum that  would  have  pushed  the  budget 
$19  billion  above  President  Nixon's  1974  re- 
quest, and  $24  billion  above  the  President's 
proposals  for  1975." 

An  examination  of  the  facts  about  who 
initiated  additional  spending  beyond  the 
President's  original  fiscal  1973  budget  re- 
quests reveals  a  different  picture,  however. 
In  the  first  place,  the  President  originally 
proposed  $246  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  1973 
budget.  That  was  increased  to  $250  billion 
by  the  Administration  Itself,  which  appar- 
ently felt  that  additional  outlays  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  Vietnam,  $1.6  billion  for  hurricane 
Agnes,  and  certain  other  supplementals  were 
necessary;  an  additional  $2.6  billion  was 
due  to  an  Administration  request  to  shift 
fiscal  1972  revenue  sharing  into  fiscal  1973. 
Still  another  $1.6  billion  was  due  to  an  un- 
controllable increase  In  Interest  payments 
on  the  public  debt.  Congress  launched  spend- 
ing initiatives  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  by  $2.8  biUion  (partially  offset  by 
Increased  social  security  taxes),  establish 
black  lung  benefits  of  about  $1  billion,  and 
Increase  revenue  sharing  payments  by  $1 
billion.  Most  of  the  remaining  "unconstrain- 
ed" spending  growth  is  a  projection  of  what 
the  social  services  grant  program  would  have 
cost  if  Congress  had  not  put  a  $2.5  billion 
celling  on  it  during  the  last  session. 

Thus,  the  potential  $15  billion  increase 
in  fiscal  1973  spending  over,  the  President's 
original  budget  proposals  consisted  of 
roughly  $6>2  billion  In  presidential  spending 
initiatives,  $11/2  billion  in  uncontrollable 
spending  Increases,  $6  billion  in  Congres- 
sional spending  Initiatives,  and  $2  billion  in 
imaginary  cost  increases  for  the  social  serv- 
ice grant  program. 
Even  these  distinctions  oversimplify  the 


issues,  however,  because  virt  aally  all  the 
spending  initiatives  were  evi  mtually  sup- 
ported by  both  Congress  and  ;he  President. 
The  President  In  fact  emphaj  ized  his  sup- 
port of  certain  Congressional  si  ending  initia- 
tives, such  as  social  security  increases,  by 
publicly  taking  credit  for  them  , 

Moreover,   these   dlstlnctioni     oversimplify 
the  process  by  which  governn  lent  spending 
decisions  are  executed.  The  spmdlng  reform 
and  budget  celling  proposed  bj  the  President 
are  In  terms  of  outlays.  Congress,  through  Its 
authorization  and  approprlatu  n  process,  en- 
acts obligational  authority.  It   ices  not  enact 
outlays.  Obligational  authorlt;    Is  not  neces- 
sarily spent  during  the  year    n  which  it  Is 
made  available  and,  of  course,  1  tiuch  spending 
authority  is  "open-ended."   Snce   it   is  the 
Executive    which    actually    n  .akes    outlays, 
Congress  and  the  Executive  r  lust  cooperate 
In  order  to  enact  spending  ai  thority  which 
is  consistent  with  the  desired  outlay  celling. 
These   remarks   should   not  be   construed 
to  mean  that  Congress  does  ni  »t  have  serious 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  « valuatlng  and 
managing  the  budget.  The  Coi  igress  does  not 
have  an  adequate  mechanism  to  review  the 
overall  Impact  of  the  budget  on  the  econ- 
omy, to  establish   and  monitor  a  spending 
celling,    and   to   allocate    the   funds   within 
that  ceiling  to  priority  areas    The  Congress 
also  lacks  an  adequate  budg<  t  staff  to  per- 
form these  actions  as  well  as  evaluating  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  PresI  ient.  But  Con- 
gress is  seriously  at  work  on  1  hese  problems, 
and   Administration   portrayals  of   Congress 
as  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  spe  ndlng  binge  is 
inaccurate  and  counterproduc  tive  in  an  area 
where  both  branches  are  resj  onslble  for  re- 
cent spending  increases,  and  1  rhere  improved 
spending    control    requires     Executive    and 
Congressional  cooperation. 

WHAT  ARE  REAL  BUDGET    JAVINCS? 

The  Administration  clalK  s  that  it  has 
taken  or  prc^josed  actions  tt  at  will  lead  to 
budgetary  savings  of  $11  bill  on  in  FY  1973, 
$17  bUUon  in  FY  1974,  and  $22  billion  in 
1975.  As  evidence,  the  fiscal  II  74  Budget  con- 
tains an  eight  page  list  of  actions  labeled 
"Outlay  Savings  From  Progr  \m  Reductions 
and  Terminations,  1973-75"  1  pp  39-67).  Un- 
fortunately, the  budget  does  lot  contain  any 
explanation  of  what  constltu  es  a  genuine  or 
real  btidget  saving. 

We  have  emphasized  the  U  rm  real  budget 
saving  because   it  has  no  g  meral  accepted 
definition  and  yet  the  term  1  lust  be  defined 
if  any  sense  is  to  be  made  f  i  am  the  Admin- 
istration's   alleged    savings.    As    with    most 
questions  of  definition,  there  is  room  for  dis- 
agreement and  we  woxild  not  nslst  that  there 
is  only  one  way  to  define  real  budget  savings. 
In  one  sense,  a  real  budget  saving  could  be 
defined  as  an  action  that  lends  to  a  reduc- 
tion  In   the   level   of   prgrai  1   outlays   from 
one  year  to  the  next — e.g.,  !  iscal  1973  man- 
power outlays  of  $500  mlllloi  i  are  reduced  to 
$400  million  in  fiscal  1974.  I  1  another  sense, 
a  real  budget  saving  could  1  te  defined  as  an 
action  that  leads  to  a  reduo  ;ion  in  the  rate 
01  increase  in  program  outla  ys,  as  mandated 
or  committed  by  existing  lai  r,  from  one  year 
to   the  next — e.g.,  fiscal  197  I  medicaid  out- 
lays of  $500  million,  which  v  ould  have  auto- 
matically   grown   to   $600    i  illUon    in    fiscal 
1974,   are   reduced   to   $550    nilllon  through 
some  action;  the  rate  of  ln<  rease  Is  reduced 
from  20  percent  to  10  percei  t.  Both  of  these 
seem  reasonable  Interpretat  ons  of  genuine 
budget  savings  and  togethei  they  constitute 
what  U  regarded  as  a  real  1  ludget  saving  to 
taxpayers  for  the  pxu-pose    it  this  analysis. 
To  the  extent  that   the  Ad  nlnlstratlon  has 
taken  actions  that  achieve  such  ends  they 
can  correctly  claim  real  bu(  get  savings. 

Other  manipulations  or  wi  idfalls  in  budget 
and  receipt  totals  however,  ure  highly  ques- 
tionable as  real  budget  savin  js  resulting  from 
Government  action.  Such  jookkeeplng  ar- 
rangements as  asset  sales,   the  deferral  ol 
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reprogramlng  of  payments,  a  r^luctlon  In 
outlays  based  on  a  previous  yeai^  action,  and 
windfall  receipts  or  outlaw  decreases  are  ex- 
amples, although  the  Issues  are  lA  some  cases 
complex.  The  deferral  of  spending  may  be  for 
one  day  or  several  years  and,  U  of  a  long 
enough  duration,  a  deferral  may  become  a 
termination  or  permanent  reduction  and 
therefore  a  real  budget  saving  ais  defined  in 
this  study.  Asset  sales,  which  miay  be  desir- 
able for  several  reasons,  represent  an  Increase 
In  government  receipts  In  a  govefnment  asset 
and  do  not  usually  change  the  net  worth  of 
the  Government  and  achieve  real  budget  sav- 
ings. Adequately  accounting  foi  such  items 
on  the  budget  books,  and  the  disslrablllty  of 
taking  such  actions  for  fiscal  poll  cy  and  other 
reasons,  should  not  be  confua  d  with  real 
budget  savings  and  spending  ref  )rm.  It  Is  In- 
accurate to  say  such  Items  repres  ent  real  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  in  the  sane  sense  as  a 
reduction  in  the  level  or  rate  of  growth  of 
program  outlays. 

With  these  standards  In  mln« ,,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Administration's  claimed  sav- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1973  are  not  real  budget 
savings.  It  is  not  a  real  saving  to  shift  $1.5 
billion  of  general  revenue  sharing  payments 
a  few  days  so  that  It  Is  accounte'  I  for  in  fiscal 
1974  rather  than  fiscal  1973;  it  Is  not  a  real 
saving  to  sell  off  $1.5  billion  in  I'ederal  credit 
and  stockpile  assets;  it  is  not  a  1  eal  saving  of 
$242  million  to  have  a  windfall  Increase  In 
receipts  from  the  terminated  European  Fund: 
It  Is  not  a  real  saving  of  $17  million  to  have 
maritime  subsidy  payments  "aitomatlcally" 
reduced  because  there  are  not  snough  ships 
to  subsidize.  The  list  goes  on  and  in  total 
about  $8  bUllon  of  the  $11  bUllo  1  the  Admin- 
istration claims  to  have  saved  In  fiscal  1973 
are  in  fact  not  real  budget  sav  ngs  as  much 
as  they  are  budget  cosmetics. 

Much  the  same  situation  is  rfvealed  where 
the  budget  savings  for  fiscal  18  74  are  exam- 
ined in  detaU.  This  Is  not  poss  ble  from  the 
budget     documents     themsel\BS — a     point 
worth  noting — but  can  be  doie  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  information  pr  ovided  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunittee  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Som(  1  of  the  fiscal 
1974  cosmetic  budget  cuts  are  already  well 
known,  such  as  the  $2.7  billio  1  social  serv- 
ices grant  "savings",  but  the  lull  extent  of 
such  cosmetic  budget  cuts  in  fiscal  1974  is 
not  well  known.  Table  1  represetits  a  prelimi- 
nary effort  to  Identify  the  fiscal  1974  cos- 
metic budget  cuts.  As  one  can  see,  about  $8 
bUUon  of  the  $17  biUion  claimed  savings  are 
not  real  budget  savings  at  all.  (See  page  9.) 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  sisnificant  por- 
tion  of  the  remaining   $8.5  bftllion   in  real 
budget  savings  which  we  have  bot  been  able 
to  identify  because  of  a  lack  of  data,  will  not 
be  saved  because  new  expendll  ures  are  sub- 
stituted for  those  that  are  r«duced  or  be- 
cause proposed  reductions  will  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Administration.  The  substitution  of 
an  alternative  means  for  meeting  a  public 
objective  should  not  on  Its  fac  »  be  criticized 
because  such  shifts  are  the  essence  of  adapt- 
ing   techniques    to    achieve    jiriorities.    The 
issue  simply  shifts  from  budget  savings  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  alternatives, 
which  In  turn  should  be  based  on  careful 
analysis  of  the  programs  and  their  alterna- 
tives. Budgetary  savings  are  o:   course  desir- 
able   only     if    they    ellmlna*     ineffective 
programs. 

WHERE    ARE    THE    AOMINIS'  HATION'S 
EVALUATIONS? 

Determining  which  program  1  are  to  be  cut 
to  achieve  spending  reform  is  a  complicatied 
business  because  there  are  sevi  ral  criteria  by 
which  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  program  evaluation 
should  consider: 

(1)  Whether  the  original  go  lis  of  the  pro- 
gram are  stUl  appropriate  anl,  If  not,  how 
the  program  covUd  be  terminated  without 
unduly  disrupting  the  industry  or  groups 
affected. 
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(3)    Whether   tbe    program   does    In   fact     Congressional  authorizaUons  under  the  Wa-     the  cuts  the  Ariminirfr««i~,   ».  ^ 
ac^jvethe  goate  Uld  down  in  the  original     ter  Pollution   Coct«,l   Act  amendmems  of     Sed  ^i^i^n^'lT^"^^^  to  tl^^ 

^^Vk      .k^  *  .  ,        .    ,.^  ^®^-  Ait»»«€»i  It  is  not  possible  to  determine      requeso.  on  March  19  l»73  t^S^^B^  ^  m.T 

(S)  Whether  tbe  total  cost  of  tiie  program  ti»e  exact  amount  of  owestimatton  from  the  ailment  andB^^J-t "  H,  ^  ^  f  *"" 
is  commei^rate  wltii  the  total  benefit*;  available  data,  ^*  ertimate^t  it  U  $l»  "H^  1^  i^V^ '^,  ^^^i"**  ^ 
more  specifically,  how  many  dollars  of  costs      miUlon.  i,,^i^nf;,„       ,  binder  of  their  formal 

are  necess«T  to  obtain  $1  of  net  benefit.  Source:    Tl^e  Joint   Economic   Committee     '^T^'°^^  ''I'i^'^l  "l^'^mt 

Tabu  I.— Cosmetic  budget  cuts,  fiscal  1974     «**«  baaed  on  information  obtained  from  the  ency  "  w«te   um   inemci- 

(In  milUons)  •  Offioe    of    Management   &    Budget   and    the  It  la  difficult  to  describe  the  material  Mr 

f^  Price  SuoDorts  (10)  .  ''"^:^        "^  """'"^  States-Fiscal  1974.  Ash  has  sent  the  Committee  to^p^!  "e 

SuS^  ExK^n  ^^"r;;'M7r     ^  <*>    Whether    there    are    better    ways   of      ^^i*»f^^«  budget  cuts.  They  are  n^  Indies 

^u«  J^U^^^i^^^ro^li:         ^     achieving  the  original  goals  of  the  pro-ams  ZiZ'^^'^'^'lS'  progmms  at  aU.  They  ««. 

U^  OostTT:Mr  1  200      °''  °^  providing  the  same  net  benefits  at  lower  fJ]ff"l^  undocumented  assertions,  descrlp- 

T,  M         ^w  i^LH" '  costs.  '^'o°s  of   programs,   explaiiatlona  of   actions 

^25^  Procurement    Costs  ,5,  ^^^  distribution  of  income  occasioned  ^^^'^  ^  "  ^^'^  «»*»'  ot  extraneous  ma- 

Umlt    I3^f^^'¥^'e^"&"iie'^l^:  ^\  l**^  program  by  income  class  and  how  this  ^^^em  ^^^^J?"*"  "^l  »''-«l*«te  the 

ment      (26) ^.^.'T!"^.       20O      -^^^^^  to  prcgran.  objectives  and  social  wel-  s^^l^  tht^  Ttte^"^"    m.TertTS?;i 

^w"*CoZ*^  S^rf  ^r^fr^i-        ""         "«>  ^^'^^^  *  P-t'-lar  program  U  con-  £^^r^"°  ^"^^  ^  ^^^coX:^:.\^:^. 

Ton     m)  '      ^^"^""^'^    construe-  ^^^^  ^„^  otherVrograms  Ind^lf  not,  how  ^'"^'"''^  «^'*™  proposals  and  budget  pri- 

Str^gth<n>  i^dll.-^-M^;^^-nt-  "-^'krX^^^^l  S^t^r^.^Uon  ^-^P   P-nt   C   these   "deUUed 

^kd^^^Z^^^  '-^     ?^"rr^t^nn\;riSTo^4rre;1  Sn*^'tTefn:e^nr.-^.'Si5^.-: 

B^^  2^^e^^ii^S^  ^r^-  program.  The  effect  of  government  sS!nE  ^**^  reduction  in  tbe  Atomic  Energj-  Com- 

Reschedule    Bu«^",i'"£e'^ii^ti^  ^^^^'  °'  ^"'^l'  spending,  the  level   of  taxes.  un^Vin^^^J'^J^^  "**  ^H">   1°  *y^ 

Ppolectfi      <SS)V^  nrcuunmaon  monetary  policy,  how  these  relate  to  the  ca-  Inf^  /^"^ty-elght  of  these  analyses  are  less 

C^^^    F^Ll"L,^i-'^^^^^        ™     pacity  of  the  economy,  and  the  effectiveness  a^u^ent"^!^  l^^"  "'"''*  *"*^  '"^  P^ 

v<H^«m    «aerai    uma    Purchases  of  a  price-wage  control  system.  Once  It  Is  f^"^*h  '.^  *Jf  P"*'^'"^  ^*^  ^'^  ""=''■"- 

Increiae  Ou"iiii"'si;s"758)' 1  o?S     '*^*'*^  *^*^  *^*  ^^'«1  °*  "^^'t^B  or  projected        \w,'^,*,'^'****'**  **°  P^^^ 

^^P««m^nfS^ttto ^ (Mi M      B«^™"^««t  spending  is  too  high,  relative  to  two ^t. -^.r  "P^'^i.V^^"  ^^  «"^i«i««»  ^^ 

Eeorient  O^l^r^SSooTs;'™'  "'*^  °**^'  ^^^ors,  the  necessary  reduction  !h^,f!f'^-     background"  and  "acUon,"  and 

anient  community  Belatioos  Senr-  j^  government  spending  should  consist  of  the  ^%^  ^  ^^°'^  '^''"^  to  the  reason  or 

ISmployment  &"un^'li^nt'i^i:  fH  °^  government  programs  that  are  lowest  r^u^Sd   m,^ n^~f *it  ^T^****""  "^^^^  '"^ 

aWservltw    («4r^^  ss     P^^^^S   «««»    most    IneffecUve.   Which   par-  ffl^^,'^- M»ch  of  the  information  provided 

P^  8!^i^Voe^^ov^nt"^^'  tlcular  programs  should  be  included  in  fhat  ^^^/^^tly  interesting  but  totally  extraneous. 

fltCortr(M)  ^^  '        »,     *t  shouM  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  ff^  «^f^\«- ^S'^ig  Medicare  cost  controls 

_.,_r°"    „'*?' 26      above  criteria  ^^    "  witr  are  raUonalized  as  follows:  "During  Phase  n 

S^ir^flTuI^"  St^Jou*r«r        T*         ^  o-^see,  there  is  a  complicated  array  '^'TT  ^l  Tl!!''  "^^  pri^s'^^^r?: 

Em^^  PaT^ui^S^^W?  ^     *        1^     °*  standards  by  which  a  program's  effective-  f  !^^  ^  ^^^'"^  ^^l  ^  «■»*«  of  increase  before 

a^^  ffightpe^^^^^^hl^^  iieVii;  ^^  "^^^  '^  ^"''Bed.  It  should  also  be  obvious  ^t.^^^T''  f  ^.^^'.^^tion  Program.  Never- 

™^aign  bpeea  Kesearch  ft  Devel-  ^^^^  testing  a  program  against  a  standard  re-  t.heless  strong  inflationary  pressures  conUnue 

aetocuTuMTA   R^^i^AT'ir'ii;^!;;:;"  quires  anal>tlcal  and  quantitative  evidence  ^^  ^*t  ^n  the  health  sector,  particularly  in 

m^t    ^      ^^        ^^^        M      ^'^  °»h«-  ^o^-  *»»«  ci^V  that  the  Hill-Bur:  ^,^^^  «*'«•    ^bese  are  not  sentences  lifted 

Bepbaae    Inte^i^^dL"  T^^;;^  "^  ***°   program   U  outmoded   should   be  sup-  **"'  ^,  «Mite«t;   they  are  the  compZ^e  ex- 

iS*^  *  D^^S^nw?fr^    ^  ,     i^o"*!  by  dau  on  the  supply  and  distrlbS-  P'»"?tlon.  In  another  place  we  are  told  that 

D^^TcZs^^^^^U    ZV^'Y^w  tion  of  hospital  beds;  the  <ilrge  that  hoL^  the  Department  of  Justloe  Community  Eela- 

C^ter  ^7^r^  ,0      ^  programs  do  not  benefit  tbTpoor  shouW  ^  ^f^'?  **"   «»'«  •*  °^»o«  »»  ^^ 

Ue^Pl^ll-^'i^^i^-:^^ I     ^  supported   with   beneficiary  <^  by  In-  ^»?*  f'^"'  "    '»,'*"<^  ^  ^P«°<»  *2.4  miUlon 

^^S^^il^U^  ^^ J     «>"«   <^1*«;    ^  cl»*rge   that  certain  Lm-  ^'^^^  '*^  ^^^^^^  »°<*  to  expand  crisis 

R^Z*  M^^  SLi  F^-hrZSr"         «     P^**'  programs  are  inefficient  should  be  sup-  '^«"<«  ^^  State  UaUon  acUvlttes  by  41 

Eed^  ^^ITg^^  S^Llf  mT        2I     ported    with   cost-benefit   comparisons,    il  Percent^One  woi«ier  whether  Justice  intends 

Beform  Ve^am^nefil^^^   '^       1^      "^"^^    *'^'"«    "«    measurement    problems,  to  find  41  percent  more  new  crises  to  resolve, 

B«^ute   V^n^   SLstl^ti^"         M      tbese  can  be  substantially  overoorJ thn^  Zfl'^J^  resolve  the  old  crises  41   percent 

«^^^K>uuw    ve^rans   oonstructloo 65      careful  analysis  ^^  better.  When  one  finds  a  clearly  stated  reason 

^^C^^L^^^t?°t!S^\''^^       ^         ^  ISS^istratlon  would  have  Can«««  J-  -"^  a  program  they  o'ften  read Tke 

Water  Ftoii«S^^^?-Jrf  y^*'-Z-        "^      and  the  pubUc  believe  they  have  dooet^  "*^  "indictment"  of  the  Open  Space  Land 

^Uof   ma^<«J^^*^"^-       »00      ^tuiofcLefulanalysU.^'al^h'^i^  Pr^am:  "Benefits  accrue  primar^  resi- 

.i«uu.  oi.   aii^   ^««i    *00      New  York  Times  Article  enUtled  "Coigr^w  ^^"^^^  ser^eA  by  the  parks." 

~~--     As  The  Crisis"  Mr.  Cac^ier  Weinbetser  said-  When  reasons  for  the  cuts  are  given,  they 

8.M2         "President  Nixon's  second  step  was  to  order  **°    °°*    represent    any    clearly    stated    and 

•The     numbers     In     parentheses     mateh      the   most  exhaustive  evaluation  of  Federal  *1*P'*^  criteria  for  Judging  a  program's  effec- 

OMB's  numerical  coding  on  pages  49-57  of     P^'OBW^is  ever  undertaken.  T^oae  In  the  Office  t*"*"**   '^^  the  case  of  the  Eoonomlc  Devel- 

the   Budget   and   in   the   material   sent   the     ^'^  Management  and  Budget  wfco  conducted  ''P^'^t  Program  m  the  Commeree  Depart- 

Jolnt  Economic  CJommittee.  the  eralnation  used  only  one  criterion-  Does  "*****•  '*"■  e«*niple.  the  program  Is  cut  because 

1 A  substantial  part  of  the  farm  price  sup-      **»«  program  work?  the  funds  are  so  widely  dispersed  that,  "whUe 

port  savings  reflect  unrealistic  projections  of         "Of  the   more   than   1,000  Federal   grants  ****^  "^^^  ^^^^  ***"*  helpful   In   Individual 

the  costs  of  these  programs  in  view  of  the     programs   reviewed,    115   were   foimd   to  be  ***"•  *bey  have  done  little  to  overcome  the 

world  grain  shortage,  the  effect  of  that  short-      riddled  with  waste  and  Inefficiency.  There  is  P«>Wems  of  any  community."  In  tbe  ca-se  of 

age  on  farm  prices  and  income,  an<;  there-     ^*o  money  for  such   programs  in  President  Commtuiity  Mental  Health  Centers,  on  the 

fore  the  level  of  payments  necessary  to  sta-      Nixon's  1974  Budget."  other  hand,  we  are  told  the  program  is  cut 

blUze   the  larm  sector.   Although   it   U  not         ^  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the  Ad-  '*^'=aufle  funds  are  too  highly  concentrated 

possible  to  determine  tbe  exact  amount  of     ministration  htMl  thoroughly  evaluated  the  *****  therefore  "inequitable  to  the  Nation  as 

overestimaUon  from  the  available  data,  wc      programs  it  cut,  several  members  of  the  Joint  *  *'''**'*  because  relatively  few  communities 

estimate  tiiat  it  is  $600  million.  '  Boonomic  Committee  asked  the  Office  of  Man-  ^^'^^^^   Federal    funds."   The  most   common 

'  A  substantial  part  of  the  Corps  of  E^ogl-     *g*nient  and  Budget  for  tbe  analytical  eval-  *=rlterla  by  far,  however,  tsJce  the  form  of 

neers  saving  reflects  <ieferrals  but  some  real      "atlons  during  the  Committee's  annual  bear-  Administration  assertions.  We  are  t<rid  that 

reduction  appears  to  be  taking  place    Our     *°^  **"  the  budget.  In  the  Joint  Boonomic  tlie  Administration  oppoees  certain  education 

estimate  of  $351  mUiion  represents  the  dilTer-     Committee  hearing  of  February  8   197S  Sen-  Programs  because  they  are  "ii>consistent  with 

ence   between   the  savings   claimed   by   the     ator    Humphrey,    addresslnp    Mr'  Rov'  Ash  Administration  policy."  In  other  cases  it  is 

Administration   and    the   actual   outlay   re-      stated:   "I  am  herebv  asklne  Tor  the  JninV  ''"^'y  asserted  that  tbe  program  is  bad  or 

fi^!°fo4**'  the  Coips  Of  Englneere  bet^n     Economic  Comm^"^  that  ^u  pro^d^  S  "t"  "  "'"  "  V°  •*'P'^P^*'*  ^^"^  '«'«  " 
fiscal  1973  and  1974.                                                    this  Committ«.  «.  f„ii  aI*..^^  provioe   lor         Havmg    made   some   general    observations 

^The  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-      ^ti£S  '^    c^^^^V^T^'  ^o"t  the  Administration's  budget  cut  Justl- 

tion  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  as  the      benefit  r^^^tjL^y^  ociieui.    impact,    cost-  ficatlons.  let  us  now  turn  to  what  they  look 

Corps  of  Engineers  estimatT^  manaer  as  the      benefit  relationship  of  every  single  cut  that  like  m  some  parUcular  program  areas  for 

•  A    subufm^L    ^ir^'  t^    »«t .  ^       T^  ^  ^""^  program  in  the  1973  flscai  fiscal  1974.        *^  ^^ 

treatmentV^Ht^^  ^    wastewater      operation  and  projected  1»74."  In  the  same  bhuisb 

SS^rT^-^S^^lS.^rST,     S^f'f^'^^'^j:^^  ma-e  .  Simile        r^    ^    ^,«^    ea«    of    cosmetic 

i^eoBing   mandated   by     request  for  the  analyUcm  ratiooale  befalnd  tNidget  cwtm  to  mmtioMml  defense,  which  in 
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fact  Increases  by  $4.7  billion.  The  Adminis- 
tration's claim  that  there  are  budget  savings 
of  $2.7  billion  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
fabricated.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  7  pages 
of  "Justification"  OMB  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

A  personnel  and  operations  saving  of  $1.2 
billion  is  claimed,  for  example,  with  two  sen- 
tences: "Reduced  proposed  activity  rates  for 
real  property  maintenance,  material  depot 
maintenance,  operating  force  support  and 
supply  operations  .  .  .  Reducing  military 
and  civilian  end  strengths  106.000  from  pro- 
posed levels  for  1974."  The  key  word  here 
Is  proposed  as  It  means  a  budget  saving  is 
claimed  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cut 
the  In-house  wish  list  for  the  military  de- 
partments. Elsewhere  in  the  budget  it  is 
revealed  that  fiscal  1974  personnel  and  op- 
erations costs  rise  approximately  $122  mil- 
lion. 

Procurement,  research  and  development 
savings  of  $850  million  are  claimed  with  the 
Justification:  "These  reductions  have  the 
effect,  in  some  cases,  of  slowing  down  the 
pace  of  development  and,  in  other  cases,  of 
deferring  program  initiation."  Actually,  pro- 
curement, research  and  development  Increase 
by  approximately  $1.4  billion. 

HEALTH 

Although  the  Administration  may  have 
proposed  some  necessary  spending  reforms  in 
the  health  area,  there  is  no  way  that  this 
can  be  determined  from  the  information  pro- 
vided by  OMB.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
$75  million  can  be  saved  by  terminating 
Medicaid  adult  dental  care  because:  "Lack 
of  dental  care  Is  seldom  life-threatening  and 
Is  less  critical  for  adults."  No  evidence  is 
provided  to  support  a  contention  that  seems 
highly  questionable  when  applied  to  adults 
with  the  social,  economic,  and  dental  his- 
tories of  Medicaid  recipients.  In  addition,  In 
the  face  of  the  17,000  deaths  each  year  as 
a  result  of  oral  cancer.  Is  it  accurate  to  state 
that  lack  of  dental  care  is  seldom  life- 
threatening? 

Among  the  assertions  given  for  the  phase- 
out  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Is  that:  "Less  than  25  percent  of  the 
population  are  In  catchment  areas  served  by 
these  centers  which  place  little  emphasis  on 
the  medically  disadvantaged."  Statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  however,  show  that  In  1970,  42  per- 
cent of  the  persons  admitted  to  these  cen- 
ters had  family  incomes  below  $3,000  and 
64  percent  had  family  incomes  below  $5,000. 
How  poor  do  people  have  to  be  to  be  classi- 
fied as  disadvantaged? 

THANSPORTATION 

Transportation  is  the  best  example  of  an 
area  where  claims  for  budget  savings  are 
cosmetic  shifts  In  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  highway  program,' 
for  example,  the  Administration  claims 
budget  savings  of  $83  million  as  Federal 
payout  requirements  are  reduced  because 
the  "Highway  Act  of  1972  was  not  enacted 
by  the  Congress."  In  another  case,  the  PAA 
Is  said  to  save  $35  million  because  "unan- 
ticipated program  delays  have  resulted  In 
some  slippage  in  the  FAA  accelerated  com- 
missioning program."  In  all,  only  $37  of  the 
$263  million  In  savings  claimed  In  the  trans- 
portation area  can  be  considered  real  budget 
savings. 

MANPOWER 

The  savings  In  the  manpower  area  are  for 
the  most  part  real — program  outlays  for  pub- 
lic employment  and  training  decline  by  about 
$1  billion.  There  Is  no  analysis  or  evidence 
provided  by  OMB  to  support  these  cuts,  how- 
ever. 

The  reason  given  for  a  reduction  In  man- 
power training  programs  is  that :  "The  many 
evaluations  of  manpower  projects  and  pro- 
grams have  not  demonstrated  that  they  have 
been  effective  aa  presently  operated."  While 
that  Is  true  for  some  manpower  training 
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else  is  needed,  but  let's  base 
on    some     careful     studies 
speeches. 

POVERTY    AND    WELFAitE 

The  Administration  projections  of  saving 
$592  million  through  admlnlstfetlve  reforms 
of  the  welfare  system  is  an  exkmple  of  real 
savings  so  naively  conceived  tl^ey  may  never 
come  to  pass.  The  projected  ^vlngs  would 
be  the  result  of  a  proposed  Federal  regula- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  and 
whose  legality  is  questionable.  fThe  proposed 
regulation  would  eliminate  all  ]  ^'ederal  finan- 
cial participation  for  all  pay  nents  to  in- 
eligible cases  and  all  overpajments  under 
the  Federally-assisted  public  aslstance  pro- 
gram. The  application  of  a  zzro  tolerance 
level  to  public  assistance  programs  is  Itself 
a  questionable  concept,  an<  thirty-four 
states  have  threatened  a  legal  s  lit  contesting 
the  proposed  measure. 

The  budget  savings  claimed  from  termi- 
nating the  Community  Action  E»rograms  are 
real  but  the  reasons  given  by  OMB  are,  al- 
ternatively, too  much  success  i  nd  too  much 
failure.  Since  the  Community  A<  tlon  program 
has  "demonstrated  the  value  of  participation 
in  service  development  programs  by  the  peo- 
ple being  served The  continued  existence 

of  this  program  as  a  direct  Fed  sral  responsl- 
bUity  Is  no  longer  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  should  be  termi- 
nated because:  "There  is  no  cincluslve  evi- 
dence that  the  Community  Ac;lon  program 
has  moved  significant  numbers  of  people  out 
of  poverty  on  a  self-sustaming  basis." 

As  Indicated  earlier,  this  anal  ysls  Is  meant 
to  be  a  preliminary  to  a  more  di  itailed  review 
by  the  General  Accounting  Oflii  !e  and  public 
hearings.  StUl,  this  preliminary  analysis 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  th«  information 
provided  to  the  Committee  as  f  >rmal  Justifi- 
cation for  the  budget  cuts  Is  of  such  low 
quality  that  Congress  cannot  w  ly  upon  It  in 
formulating  spending  reform  ar  d  setting  na- 
tional priorities.  Moreover,  the  « [uallty  of  the 
Administration's  back-up  support  for  its 
spending  reform  proposals  Is  so  weak  that  it 
may  be  that  spending  reform  is  not  being 
advanced  as  a  serious  economic  policy. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  em  )haslzed  that 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  Inept 
formulation  of  a  spending  relarm  package 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  the  elimina- 
tion and  restructuring  of  Ineffe  :tive  govern- 
ment spending  programs.  In  fa  ct,  several  of 
the  programs  the  Administration  has  on  its 
reform  list  merit  careful  revleiv.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  t  le  leadership 
for  spending  reform. 

APPENDIX  A 

The  following  statements  nr(  the  specific 
requests  made  by  Senators  Hi  mphrey  and 
Proxmire  during  the  testlmonj  of  Mr.  Roy 
Ash  before  the  Joint  Economi  s  Committee 
on  February  8,  1973. 

Senator  Humphhet.  I  happen 
that  you  have  not  provided  the 
and  I  am  hereby  asking  for 
nomlc  Committee  that  you 
Committee  a  full  detailed  e3-^._ 
flcatlon  of  cost-benefit  Impact, 
relationship  of  every  single  cut 
made  in  every  program  in  the  IL 
atlon  and  projected  1974.  That 
request  from  a  member  of  thl^ 
and  the  law  requires  that  you 

Mr.  Ash.  As  the  law  requires  •> 
that  request  and  will  respond 

Senator  Humphrey.  As 
sible 

Mr.  Ash.  We  certainly  will. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Humphrey 
asked  for  something  I  was  goln;  to  ask  for, 
specific  cost-benefit  studies  which  are  re- 
quU«d  by  law.  I  am  asking  for  the  details, 
not  Just  the  numbers — the  details. 
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ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    FESTIVAL    AT 
HISTORIC  HARPERS  FERRY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  annual  Mountain  Heritage 
Alts  and  Crafts  Festival  will  be  held  at 
historic  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  on  June 
8,  9,  and  10.  I  believe  that  this  year  this 
event  will  surpass  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  last  year's  festival,  and  that  it 
will  draw  throngs  of  visitors  from  a  wide 
area,  including  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Harpers  Perry  is  only  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I  hope 
that  many  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  what,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  a 
very  rewarding  exhibition  of  handi- 
crafted  articles,  together  with  demon- 
strations of  how  they  are  produced  by 
the  skilled  craftsmen  who  offer  them  to 
the  public.  There  will  be,  in  addition, 
folk  music,  dancing,  and  other  enter- 
tainment. 

In  this  day  of  assembly  lines  and  fac- 
tory-produced goods,  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  old  skills  of  our  fore- 
bears have  not  disappeared,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  given  now 
life  and  vigor  by  dedicated  craftsmen 
such  as  one  finds  in  West  Virginia  and 
many  other  States.  Weaving  and  spin- 
ning, pottery  making,  quilting,  glass 
blowing,  blacksmithing,  candle  dipping, 
com  meal  grinding,  soap  making,  and 
fancy  woodworking  may  be  thought  of  as 
relicts  of  the  past.  But  in  festivals  such 
as  that  to  be  held  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
the  visitor  may  watch  as  deft  artisans 
In  these  and  other  skills  create  hand- 
made articles  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 
The  pride  which  these  mountain  artisans 
take  in  their  work  is  obvious  and  in- 
spiring. 

Harpers  Ferry  and  the  eastern  pan- 
handle of  West  Virginia  would  be  worth 
a  visit  even  if  there  were  no  festival.  It 
is  beautiful  coxmti-y,  and  it  is  historyland 
as  well.  The  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Historical  Park  is  there,  and  such  names 
as  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Brown,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  loom 
large  in  the  area's  fascinating  past. 

The  Jefferson  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  headquarters  of  which  is 
located  in  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  spon- 
sors the  Mountain  Heritage  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festival,  and  the  chamber  is  high- 
ly to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  in 
putting  on  an  affair  of  this  caliber.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  undertaking,  and  West 
Virginians  in  general,  will  welcome  all 
who  attend. 

A  general  revival  of  oldtime  arts  and 
crafts  is  taking  place  in  wide  areas  of  our 
country,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  West 
Virginia  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  that 
development.  The  Harpers  Ferry  Fes- 
tival, one  of  many  to  be  held  in  my  State 
this  year,  will  provide  a  fine  showcase  for 
the  skills  and  products  that  are  so  much 
a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  You  all 
come. 


POISONING  AND  PREDATOR 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  by  now  it  is  clear  that  this  country's 
past  practice  of  using  extremely  toxic 


poisons  for  predator  control  on  public 
lands  is  objectionable  to  taxpayers,  the 
environmentalists,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  to  countless  citizens.  While 
most  agree  that  some  form  of  predator 
control  is  desirable,  the  use  of  massive 
amounts  of  indiscriminate  poisons — 
which,  often  kill  nontargeted  animals, 
and  can  eventually  contaminate  our 
water  supply — has  deleterious  side  ef- 
fects which  are  simply  too  risky. 

My  bill— the  Antipoisoning  Act  of 
1973 — ^is  designed  to  permanently  end 
the  use  of  poisons  on  public  lands  except 
in  extraordinary  situations,  and  to  assist 
States  find  an  alternative  to  poisoning 
for  predator  control.  Hearings  were  held 
on  my  bill,  S.  819,  on  March  27  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
During  the  hearings,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  819  bill,  both  S.  819  and  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  administration  were 
examined  carefully;  hopefully,  the  Sen- 
ate can  join  the  House  during  this  Con- 
gress in  passing  a  bill  to  reorient  our  at- 
titudes Eind  techniques  in  predator 
control. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  prepared  testimony — which  out- 
lines the  main  points  of  the  bill  in  com- 
parison to  the  administration  and  the 
House-passed  bill  of  the  last  Congress — 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony    of   Senator    Bayh    Before    the 

Subcommittee   on   the  Environment   of 

THE       Senate       Commerce       Committee, 

March  27,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  to  terminate 
poisoning  programs  on  public  lands  has 
aroused  highly  emotional  debate  during  the 
past  few  years,  debate  intensified  by  the 
absence  of  clear  facts  to  lend  a  stablUzing 
effect.  Unfortunately,  there  still  are  no  de- 
taUed  statistics  on  the  extent  of  sheep  losses 
due  to  predatlon,  nor  is  there  hard  Infor- 
mation on  the  effectiveness  of  various  preda- 
tor control  techniques — including  poisons 

which  have  been  used. 

However,  we  do  know  from  the  Cain  Re- 
port of  1972  that  during  the  20-year  period 
of  1951-1970,  at  least  $110  million  In  federal 
and  contributed  funds  were  spent  on  animal 
damage  programs.  Under  these  programs 
more  than  1,000  tons  of  poisoned  meat  as 
well  as  huge  amounts  of  compound  1080, 
strychnine  tablets,  and  poisoned  grain  have 
been  disbursed  throughout  our  Western 
lands.  We  also  know  from  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  that  here  were  a  nimaber  of 
unintentional  accidents  to  humans  (19), 
dogs  (87),  horses  (12)  and  other  animals 
during  the  ten-year  period  of  1596-1969. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  these  accidents  were 
caused  by  poison-disbursing  agents.  Finally 
we  know  that  the  use  of  Indiscriminate  poi- 
sons has  led  to  the  death  of  many  non- 
targeted  animals,  and  has  disrupted  the 
natural  environmental  balance  and  preda- 
tlon cycle  more  than  Is  necessary.  The  fact 
that  many  of  these  poisons  are  not  biode- 
gradable Is  most  disturbing  as  it  raises  the 
probability  that  large  amounts  of  these  poi- 
sons have  been  accumulating  In  our  water 
supplies  and  could  eventually  affect  humans. 
In  short.  It  Is  clear  that  past  programs  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  taxpayers,  the  en- 
vlronmenallsts,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  countless  citizens. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  a  clear  consensus 


exists  In  favor  of  finding  an  alternative  to 
poisoning.  Last  year,  a  bUl  to  establish  alter- 
native methods  of  predator  control  passed  the 
House.  Two  sets  of  bearings  have  been  held 
on  my  bill,  S.  2083,  since  its  introduction  U 
1971;  no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  but 
the  Administration  took  the  very  important 
steps  in  1972  of  banning  the  use  of  poisons 
on  public  lands,  and  suspending  the  reg- 
istration of  particularly  toxic  poisons.  Al- 
though I  have  commended  these  steps,  I  also 
believe  that  such  crucial  protections  deserve 
the  authority  and  permanence  of  law.  Execu- 
tive and  agency  orders  are  repealed  too  easily. 
Therefore,  I  hope  Congress  will  act  promptly 
on  my  bill  and  others  to  curtail  the  use  of 
poisons  which  have  adulterated  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  Antl-Polsonlng  Act — S.  810 — ^rtilch  I 
have  Introduced  this  year  has  three  main 
purposes:  (1)  to  outlaw  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  use  of  particularly  toxic  poisons;  (2) 
to  prohibit  the  routine  use  of  poisoning  on 
Federal  lands;  and  (3)  to  encourage  the 
development  of  alternative  methods  of  preda- 
tor control,  as  well  as  their  utilization  by 
individual  states.  Exceptions  to  the  poisoning 
prohibition  are  possible,  but  any  use  of 
poison  would  require  a  detailed  written 
justification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following 
Importunity  for  public  debate.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  similar  to  that  of  H.R. 
38  and  S.  887  which  will  be  considered 
eventually  by  this  Subcommittee.  There  are 
significant  differences,  however,  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize. 

Most  important,  under  Section  6  of  my 
bin  it  is  unlawful  to  sell,  ship  or  use  certain 
particularly  toxic  poisons  for  field  use  in 
predator  control  programs.  Three  of  these 
poisons — sodium  cyanide,  strychnine,  and 
sodium  monofiuoracetate — were  ordered  sus- 
pended and  cancelled  for  use  in  predator  con- 
trol last  spring  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  the  report  ordering  their 
suspension,  EPA  noted  that  the  Cain  report 
"points  out  the  extreme  toxicity  of  these 
compounds,  their  nonselectlvlty,  and  their 
potential  impact  on  the  environment 
which  Is  'increased  by  secondary  hazard,  ac- 
cumulation in  the  animal,  and  combined 
characteristics  of  chemical  stability  and 
solubility  to  water'." 

In  the  case  of  the  fourth  poison — Thai- 
Hum  Sulfate — the  EPA  order  took  a  step 
which  went  beyond  that  projjosed  in  my  bill. 
The  March  9,  1972  order  suspended  the  reg- 
istration and  interstate  commerce  of  thal- 
lium sulfate  for  aU  uses;  although  my  bill 
limits  Its  attention  to  field  use  in  predator 
control,  the  EPA  order  affecting  other  uses 
would  still  be  valid  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 
(FIFRA) 

Under  Section  6  of  my  bill,  there  are  two 
other  subsections  which  are  designed  to  aug- 
ment existing  authority  under  FIFRA.  Under 
FIFRA,  record-keeping  Is  required  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  pesticides  In  question.  Since 
the  prohibition  in  my  bill  is  also  directed  at 
the  use  of  those  pesticides.  I  have  added  pro- 
visions to  require  record  keeping  and  li- 
censing to  record  the  possession  and  use  of 
all  compounds  so  banned.  If  control  pro- 
grams are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  States. 
such  record  keeping  is  essential  to  efficient 
monitoring  and  enforcement. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  purchase  from 
producers  the  compounds  and  chemicals 
banned  under  the  bill.  Under  FIFRA,  the 
Agency  is  required  to  pay  indemnities  to 
producers  If  a  producer  would  suffer  Ioss«>s 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  the  regis- 
tration. The  parallel  section  In  my  bill  is 
designed  to  serve  as  an  indemnity  pajrment 
mechanism  at  the  same  time  that  it  removes 
excess  stocks  of  the  pesticides  from  the 
market.  Since  registration  for  these  poisons 
has  already  been  cancelled  under  FIFRA. 
indemnities    have     presumably     been    paid 
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where  necessary:  I  would  accept  EPA's  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  this  particular  provision 
Is  superfluous. 

As  to  the  larger  question  of  whether  a  stat- 
utory prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or  use 
of  these  poisons  for  predator  control  Is  nec- 
essary. I  believe  that  this  provision  of  my  bill 
will  make  Congressional  intent  clear  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  poisons  on  private  lands, 
and  to  those  who  request  special  permission 
for  a  "limited  emergency"  poisoning  pro- 
gram. A  statutory  ban  will  also  encourage 
more  research  In  alternative  control  tech- 
niques, since  there  would  be  no  lingering 
hopes  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  repeal  its  order  at  some  date  In 
the  future.  Since  It  now  seems  highly  un- 
lilcely  that  EPA  will  in  fact  rescind  its  Order, 
statutory  enactment  of  Section  6  would  sim- 
ply remove  speculation  without  binding  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  a  posi- 
tion which  would  be  untenable  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  4  additional  points 
of  difference  between  my  bill  and  the  other 
two  bUls,  8.887  and  HJl.  38.  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  Conmiittee's  atten- 
tion. First,  under  my  proposal,  a  public 
hearing  is  required  before  the  emergency  use 
of  poisons  by  either  Federal  or  State  au- 
thorities is  permitted  on  public  lands.  Sec- 
ond, poisoning  is  not  Justified,  even  as  a  last 
resort,  to  prevent  major  damage  to  domestic 
livestock  alone.  Third,  a  total  of  «4  million 
rather  than  either  (9.5  million  or  unspecified 
amounts  of  money  is  authorized  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  Fourth,  the  Federal 
role  In  predator  control  programs  or  in  fund- 
ing thereof,  shall  be  eliminated  after  three 
years  of  transitional  assistance.  I  will  deal 
with  each  of  these  Issues  separately  and 
briefly. 

A  public  hearing  would  be  required  by 
my  proposal  before  emergency  use  of  poison- 
ing so  as  to  dampen  the  proven  enthusiasm 
of  Federal  and  Local  agents  concerning  the 
use  of  poisons.  Although  H.R.  38  and  S.  887 
require  consultation  with  the  heads  of  four 
Federal  agencies  and  a  written  finding  before 
emergency  use  of  poisons  may  be  authorized, 
such  procedures  do  not  ensure  any  depth  of 
del>ate,  or  the  involvement  of  knowledgeable 
and  Interested  outside  groups.  The  consulta- 
tion mechanism  could  easUy  t>ecome  routine 
due  to  other  pressing  crises  in  each  agency; 
in  that  case.  Interest  groups  could  only  pro- 
test written  findings  after  the  fact,  rather 
than  participate  In  the  gathering  of  relevant 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  poi- 
soning is  Justified,  even  as  a  last  resort,  to 
prevent  major  damage  to  domestic  livestock. 
According  to  the  testimony  offered  last  week 
before  the  House  by  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  the 
Brtdger  Project  last  summer  proved  that 
even  in  the  most  diflScult  terrain,  alterna- 
tive control  methods  can  be  as  effective  as 
poisoning  has  been  In  controlling  depreda- 
tions. The  intensive  lobbying  effort  this  past 
winter  to  repeal  Executive  Order  11643  is 
clear  Indication  that  owners  of  livestock  pre- 
fer to  use  poison.  I  am  concerned  that  an 
emergency  provision  will  be  gradually  wid- 
ened untu  it  is  a  gaping  loophole.  H.R.  38 
allows  the  Secretary  to  approve  a  State  pro- 
gram which  uses  chemical  toxicants  to  pre- 
vent "major  damage  to  domestic  livestock 
in  an  area  where  he  determines  that  other 
means  of  predator  control  will  not  prevent 
such  major  damage".  S.  887  Is  even  more 
open-ended,  permitting  the  Secretary  to 
approve  a  State  program  which  uses  toxi- 
canu  "for  the  prevention  of  substantial 
irretnevable  damage  to  nationally  signifi- 
cant resources".  S.  819,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  permit  approval  of  such  a  State  pro- 
gram "for  the  prevention  of  substantial  irre- 
trievable damage   to  natloniOly   significant 
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natural  resources."  I  believe  ftiis  language 
would  exclude  the  use  of  poiso  us  to  protect 
domestic  livestock. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chairman 
phaslze  that  although  I  oppos« 
poisoning  for  predator  control, 
the  sheepralsing  Industry.  Wool 
raw  material  and  reports 
mand   for   it   is   increasing   as 
world's  romance  with  synthetii 
ers.   Furthermore,   the   prospect 
opportunities     for     meat 
with  the  present  high  domestic 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favoi 
more,  rather  than  less,  s 
ing  this  theme,  I  was  very  Int 
theories  and  suggestions 
of  the  Earth  during  the  Hous( 
March   19  of  this  year, 
suggestion  for  training, 
nancial   assistance   to   new 
hope  that  the  National  Wool 
sociatlon  will  share  with  the 
reactions  to  those  proposals,  aa 
mates  of  the  needed  expendit  ires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third 
tween   the  bills  Involves  cost, 
estimate  I  have  received  of  th 
payers  of  the  poisoning  predato  ' 
gram  was  $8  million  a  year.  H 
to  spend  even  more  In  each  of 
years — $9.5  million.  S.  887 
lem — and  also  avoids  a  celling 
ing  authorization  estimates.  I 
ing  is  necessary  and  that 
Associations  should  contribute 
share  of  the  funds  available  for 
trol.  S.  819  proposes  a  celling 
the  first  year,  $3  million  the 
lion   the   third,  and   $1    milllo: 
money  for  each  succeeding  yeai , 

Finally,  I  believe  that  altho  igh 
eral    government   should    cont  nue 
fund  research  and  to  set  unif^m 
for  State  control  programs,  it 
cate  Itself  from  both  operation 
of  predator  control  programs  o  f 
able  time  period.  The  time  perl(  d 
in   my   bill   is   three   years;    tl  b 
would  provide  financial  assistance 
determinate  period  of  time.  I 
pleased  that  those  public  lands 
ed  for  parks  or  preserves  can 
small  fee  by  sheepowners.  I  als  > 
in  view  of  the  government's 
to  protect  sheep  on  those  lands, 
sponsibllity  to   sheepowners 
find  an  effective  alternative  to 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Peden  1 
should  shoulder  the  large 
which  has  been  associated 
private   herds   of   sheep   In   a 
States. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
pleasure  of  Joining  you  today 
tlmony  on  this  crucial  Issue. 
to  working  with  you  to  secure 
legislation  on  this  subject. 
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S.  819 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 

gram  with  respect  to  wild  prtdatory 
mals;  to  prohibit  the  polsonl  ag 
and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of 
States;  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  possession  of  certain 
cants,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Jiepresentativea    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
may  be  cited  as  the 
1973",  and  that  It  Is  the  polio  r 
to  recognize  that  the  wolf, 
mountain   lion,   the   lynx,   thi 
several  species  of  bear,  and  ott  er 
carnivores  native  to  North  America 
monly    known    as    predatory 
among  the  wildlife  resources 
value  to  the  people  of  the  Ui^ted 
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Sec.    2.    For    purposes    of    this 

(a)  "public    lands"    means 
owned  lands  of  the  United  Statei 

(b)  the    term    "person" 
dividual,    organization,    or 
eluding  any  department,  agency 
mentality    of    the    Federal 
State  government,  or  a  political 
thereof; 

(c)  the  term  "State"  means 
States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa 
Territory    of    the   Pacific    Islan^, 
District  of  Columbia,  but  shaU 
any  political  subdivision  of 
entities; 

(d)  the  terra  "chemical  toxicant 
any    chemical    substance    which 
gested.  Inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  wfien 
to,  or  injected  Into  the  body, 
small  amounts,  by  Its  chemical 
ca\ise    significant    bodily 
Jury,  illness,  or  death  to  anlmali 

(e)  the  term  "predatory  anliial 
any  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile  wbfch 
ally  preys  upon  other  animals; 

(f )  the  term  "depredating  anli^als' 
any  nonpredatory  manunal  or 
ing  damage  to  agriculttiral  cropi 
resources; 

(g)  The  term  "secondary 
means  the  result  attributable  to 
toxicant  which,  after  being 
or  absorbed  by  or  into,  or  when 
or  injected  Into  a  manunal,  bird, 
retained  in  Its  tissue,  or  otherwise 
in  such  a  manner  and  quantity 
sue  Itself  or  retaining  part  If 
gested  by  man  or  another  manual 
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reptile,  produces  the  effects  set 
section  (d)  hereof;  and 

(h)  The  term  "field  use"  meani  any  use  on 
lands  not  in  or  Immediately  adji  cent  to  oc- 
cupied buildings. 

FUBUC    LANDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  id  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section,  no  person  sliall- 

( 1 )  make  field  use  of  any  cheml  :»1  toxicant 
on  any  Federal  lands  for  the  pur)  >ose  of  kill- 
ing predatory  animals;  or 

(2)  make  field  use  on  such  l^ds  of  any 
chemical  toxicant  which  causes  iiny  second- 
ary poisoning  effect  for  the  piurpo  se  of  killing 
other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptile  i. 

(b)  In  any  specific  Instance  v  here  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  t»e  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believes,  because  I  of  unusual 
and  extraordinary  circumstance^  that  It  is 
Imperative  to  use  poisons  on  public  lands 
for  animal  control,  he  shall  placet  a  Notice  of 
Intention  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  proposed  oegiuning  of 
the  program  and  shall  give  a  puplic  hearing 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  protect  the  poi- 
soning; the  program  shall  not  b^  begun  un- 
til a  review  oS  the  protest  is  n^ade  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  letalled  ex- 
planation of  the  need  of  the  program  is 
placed  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  use  of 
poison  under  such  a  program  mu  >t  be  essen- 
tial— 

(1)  to  the  protection  of  hums  n  health  or 
safety; 

(2)  to  the  preservation  of  o  le  or  more 
wildlife  species  threatened  wltl:  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  f :  iture  to  be- 
come so  threatened;  or 

(3)  to  the  prevention  of  substantial  ir- 
retrievable damage  to  national  significant 
natural  resources. 

(c)  In  such  emergencies,  in  thi  i  absence  of 
an  approved  program  for  contrc  1  of  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals  fcr  the  State 
in  question,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  ass  stance  to  a 
State  agency,  or  to  direct  Federil  personnel 
to  oversee  the  emergency  progra  n. 

(d)  Any  person.  Including  oiSclals,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  Unite  1  States  or 
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any  State,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  for  the  first 
offense,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
(500  or  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  or  both;  upon  conviction  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offense,  violators  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  (10,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  12  months,  or 
both. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  (400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1973. 

ALTERNATIVB    MXTHODS   OF    PREDATOR   CONTROL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory  and 
depredating  animals  and  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  use  by  States  of  methods  which 
are  consistent  with  accepted  principles  of 
wildlife  management  and  the  maintenance 
of  environmental  quality,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  conduct  di- 
rectly or  by  agreement  with  qualified  agen- 
cies or  Institutions,  public  and  private,  a 
program  of  research  which  shall  concern  the 
control  and  conservation  of  predatory  and 
depredating  animals  and  the  abatement  of 
damage  caused  by  such  animals.  Research 
objectives,  and  the  program  of  research 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  devel- 
c^ed  by  the  Secretary  In  cooperation  with 
each  of  the  affected  States. 

(b)  The  program  of  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  testing  of  methods  used  for  the 
control  of  predator  and  depredating  animals 
and  the  abatement  of  damage  caused  by 
such  animals; 

(2)  the  development  of  effective  methods 
for  predator  control  and  the  abatement  of 
damage  caused  by  predatory  and  depredat- 
ing animals  which  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  environmental  quality  and  which 
conserve,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  the 
Nation's  wildlife  resources,  including  preda- 
tory animals; 

(3)  a  continuing  Inventory,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  of  the  Nation's  preda- 
tory animals,  and  the  Identification  of  those 
species  which  are  or  may  become  threatened 
with  extinction;  and 

(4)  the  development  of  means  by  which 
to  disseminate  to  States  the  findings  of 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  demonstrations  of  methods  develc^>ed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  provide 
such  other  extension  services,  including 
training  of  State  personnel,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably requested  by  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  State. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  (600,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1972. 

Sec.  5  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  In  the  three  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  financial  assistance  to  any  State 
which  may  annually  propose  to  administer  a 
program  for  the  control  of  predatory  and 
depredating  animals.  To  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  any  such  State  pro- 
gram must  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  meet 
such  standards  as  he  may,  by  regulation, 
establish  except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
such  State  program  which  entails  the  field 
use  of  chemical  toxicants  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  predatory  animals  or  the  field  use  of 
any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any 
secondary  poisoning  effect  for  the  purposes 
of  kUllng  other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  tem- 
porary State  program  which  entaUs  such 
emergency  use  of  chemical  toxicants  as  he 
may  authorize.  In  each  specific  case,  for  the 


protection  of  human  health  or  safety,  the 
preservation  of  one  or  more  wildlife  species 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  futiu-e  to  become  so 
threatened,  or  for  the  prevention  of  sub- 
stantial irretrievable  damage  to  nationally 
significant  natural  resources.  Such  approval 
will  not  be  made  until  in  each  specific  case 
he  makes  a  written  finding,  following  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
any  means  which  do  not  involve  the  use 
of  chemical  toxicants.  Prior  to  his  decision 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of  each 
proposed  emergency  use  being  considered 
under  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  invite 
the  submission  from  Interested  parties, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  notice, 
or  written  data  and/or  views  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  emergency  use. 

(b)  An  annual  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  in 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine except  that — 

(1)  no  such  annual  payment  shall  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  76  per  centum  in  the 
first  year,  60  per  centum  in  the  second  year 
or  25  per  centum  in  the  third  year,  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof; 

(2)  no  such  annual  payment  to  any  State 
shall  exceed  (300,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment,  (200,000  In  the  second 
fiscal  year,  and  (100,000  in  the  third  fiscal 
year  following  enactment : 

(3)  no  payment  otherwise  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  to  a  State  whose 
share.  In  whole  or  part,  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  approved  under  subsection  (a)  here- 
of U  to  be  paid  from  funds  not  appropriated 
by  Its  legislature;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
State  share  may  be  from  funds  derived  from 
sale  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  licenses 
or  permits. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
(3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  (2,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  (1,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  ' 

CONTROL    OF    POISONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  offer  for  sale,  hold  for  sale, 
sell,  ship,  deliver  for  shipment,  deliver,  re- 
ceive, or  use  any  compound  of  thallium  sul- 
fate, sodium  cyanide,  strychnine,  or  sodium 
monofluoracetate  for  field  use  In  predator 
control  programs. 

(b)  In  addition  to  existing  authority  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticlde  Act,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  establish  a  system  of  record- 
keeping and  licensing  to  record  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  all  compounds  and  chemicals 
encompassed  In  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  authorized  to  purchase  the  compounds  and 
chemicals  In  section  (a)  from  any  persons 
who  possess  them  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  but  whose  continued  possession  becomes 
unlawful  under  the  Act  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  subsection  (a) ,  or  of  any  reg;ulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  establishments  are  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  sis  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  repealed  In  its  en- 
tirety the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (7  U.S.C. 
426-426(b)),  pertaining  to  the  eradication 
and  control  of  predatory  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. 


Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  author- 
ities and  responsibilities  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
sections  3,  4,  and  6  hereof,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of 
this  Act. 


JULIUS    SILVER    ON    TECHNOLOGY 
AND  MEDICINE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  address  on  one  of  the  newest 
fields  of  medicine  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. This  was  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Julius  Silver  at  the  Israel  Institute 
of  Technology,  a  part  of  the  world 
famous  Technion  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Mr. 
Silver  is  an  outstanding  civic  leader  and 
philanthropist  deeply  devoted  to  fur- 
thering health  and  educational  projects 
both  here  and  abroad. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Silver  drew  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  biomedical 
engineering  and  its  imique  marriage  of 
medicine  and  engineering.  Mr.  Silver 
also  traced  the  historical  development 
of  this  concept  and  examined  the  future 
boon  to  mankind  as  a  result  of  bio- 
medical engineering.  New  designs  for 
heart  pacemakers,  artificial  kidneys, 
heart  pumps,  and  germ  free  surgical 
theaters  are  only  a  few  of  the  promis- 
ing prospects. 

Israel's  significant  contribution  in 
this  field  were  cited  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  biomedical  ins|^- 
tute  in  the  world  there. . 

I  commend  Mr.  Silver  for  his  percep- 
tive and  illuminating  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
progress  in  medical  science.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
address,  "Technology  and  Medicine,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Technology  and  Medicinx 
(By  Julius  SUver) 

Biomedical  engineering  can  build  bridges 
between  the  life  sciences,  such  as  biology 
and  medicine,  and  the  physical  sciences,  such 
as  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Yet 
the  uninitiated  layman  may  be  astonished  to 
discover  that  an  institute  of  higher  learning 
devoted  to  biomedical  engineering  is  a  rarity 
In  the  academic  world.  When  such  an  insti- 
tute at  Technion  was  publicly  Inaugurated 
in  December  1968,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  world  and  indeed,  it  bad 
few  counterparts  as  an  Independently  struc- 
tured academic  entity  in  the  Western  world. 

The  declared  purposes  of  the  biomedical 
engineering  Institute  at  Technion  Included, 
on  an  inter-institutional  basis,  a  program  of 
training  engineers  and  physicians  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences,  the  sponsorship  of  research 
in  those  sciences,  and  the  creation  of  edu- 
cational facilities  to  support  these  activities. 
The  declared  purposes  Included  the  further 
objective  of  encouraging  in  Israel  the  com- 
mercial production  and  sale  of  biomedical 
devices. 

The  concept  of  promoting  a  closer  relation- 
ship among  Israeli  engineers  in  behalf  of 
medical  objectives  was  received  with  great 
interest  in  the  academic  circles  of  Israel.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  the  leadership  of 
Technion  that  there  was  an  enormous  latent 
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and  unsatisfied  appetite  In  the  engineering 
community  for  greater  Involvement  to  the 
life  sciences.  At  the  same  time,  the  medical 
community  of  Israel  recog^ssed  in  this  in- 
stitute the  opportunity  to  enlist  practitioners 
of  the  physical  sciences  in  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous collaboration  in  the  perpetual 
crusade  for  the  improvement  of  health  care. 
It  seems  that,  certain  sponsors  of  Technlon, 
government  officials  and  lay  members  of  the 
community  also  recognized  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  collaborative  effort.  Tliese 
were  the  essential  motivations  for  the  recent 
merger  which  brought  the  Rambam  Hospital 
and  the  Aba  Khoushy  Medical  School  into 
the  Technlon  family. 

This  institutional  marriage  represents  an 
achievement  of  great  adnilntstrative  and  dip- 
lomatic skill.  Here,  at  Technlon,  for  the 
first  time  In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  highly 
desirable  objective  has  been  realized  of  cen- 
tralizing in  one  Institution  the  indispensable 
components  of  biomedical  engineering. 
Henceforth,  the  administrators  of  one  insti- 
tution have  the  capability  and  potentiality 
for  leadership  In  a  total  program  supported 
and  enriched  by  medical  as  well  as  engineer- 
ing faculties  and  student  bodies,  by  an  out- 
standing hospital,  by  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment for  research,  by  libraries  and  other  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  by  the  means  for 
reductlbn  to  practice  of  the  fruits  of  col- 
laboration of  medicine  and  technology. 

This  union  opens  unlimited  vistas  of  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  to  add  adaptations  of 
revolutionary  modern  discoveries  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences  to  the  epoch-making  progress  of 
the  medical  sciences.  This  union  also  prom- 
ises to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  fragmented 
specialization  in  science  which  has  in  the 
past  inhibited  Inter -disciplinary  collabora- 
tion. 

During  Ita  long  histt^,  Israel  has  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  major  Ideologies  of  West- 
ern civilization.  It  has  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  and  extent  to  which  these 
Ideologies  have  been  nourished  and  sus- 
tained by  the  creation  and  the  growth  In- 
stitutions dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of 
these  ideologies.  From  the  standpoint  of 
historical  perspective.  It  ia  tmderstandabia 
that  Israel  should  be  responsive  to  an  Idea, 
no  matter  how  modest  and  xinpretentlous  Its 
origin,  If  It  lends  itself  to  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  If  it  appears  capable  of  providing  its 
own  dynamism  for  growth  and  progress. 

If  the  Institutional  marriage  of  medicine 
and  enghieerlng  is  so  rational  and  so  full  of 
promise,  why  is  it  such  a  rare  phenomenon? 

We  are  reminded  that  engineering  original- 
ly Involved  the  science  and  practice  of  de- 
signing and  building  machines  of  war  and  fa- 
cilities to  serve  military  purposes.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  class  of 
engineers  became  Involved  In  projects  not 
exclusively  military.  In  contrast  to  its  pred- 
ecessors, such  practitioners  became  known 
as  "civil"  engineers.  The  growth  of  com- 
merce and  industry  and  the  consequent  urge 
for  specialization  led  to  the  training  of  me- 
chanical engineers  who  were  concerned  with 
.steam  engines,  means  of  transport,  machine 
tools  and  the  production  equipment  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  In  the  course  of  time, 
academies  of  higher  learning  were  training 
mining  engineers,  marine,  sanitary,  chemi- 
cal and  electrical  engineers.  We  may  note 
that  these  specialized  engineers  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  had  little  Interest  or 
qualification  for  Involvement  In  the  world  of 
biology  or  of  medicine. 

Turning  briefly  for  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  history  of  the  life  sciences,  we  note  that 
earlv  medicine  was  based  on  observation  and 
exoerlence  rather  than  on  Investigation  and 
unalvsls.  Tlie  etu'ly  medicine  of  the  Greeks 
rested  on  the  notion  that  disease  was  caused 
bv  malfuncttou  of  four  liquids  or  humours 
of  the  body. 

The  progressive  medicine  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury was  Influenced  In  part  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  by  the  religious  schisms 
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which  sparked  a  reexamination  of  established 
values.  The  advent  of  a  schoo  of  art  which 
studied  the  hiunan  body  as  a  model  created 
the  Impetxu  for  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19t  i  century,  the 
outlook  on  the  nature  of  living  things  under- 
went a  profound  change  due  1 1  the  discovery 
of  an  essential  identity  In  cerl  aln  of  the  life 
processes  of  plants  and  anl)  aals,  such  as 
nutrition,  respiration  and  repi  oduction.  The 
age  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Sp  Bcies"  focused 
scientific  attention  on  the  life  processes  that 
had  evolved  from  plants  to  anli  nals  to  human 
beings,  and  these  concepts  ttnderlined  the 
tmifylng  elements  Inherent  in  the  function- 
ing of  all  living  things. 

The  science  of  medicine  InJ  uenced  by  the 
spread  and  development  of  i  ducation,  Ije- 
gan  to  embrace  all  branche  i  of  so-called 
"natural  science".  It  reached  out  to  borrow 
from  biology,  from  chemistry,  from  physics, 
geology  and  ethnology;  It  tea  «d  the  appli- 
cability of  each  emerging  field  of  knowledge. 
In  this  way,  for  example,  t  tie  science  of 
biochemistry  arose  out  of  a  ui  lion  of  biology 
and  physiological  chemistry  o  study  body 
functions,  or  metabolism.  I  Similarly,  the 
science  of  biophysics  develope  1  to  share  the 
common  ground  of  biology  an  1  physics.  The 
adaptation  of  these  and  otl  er  specialized 
sciences  and  combinations  a  r  sciences  led 
to  notable  advances  in  pa1  hology,  phar- 
macology, physiolog^y  and  anab  >my.  As  knowl- 
edge in  these  areas  becEune  nore  detailed, 
surgery  became  more  daring ,  probtog  the 
Interior  of  the  htunan  skull  t  nd  chest. 

The  ramifications  of  medl  ;al  knowledge 
grew  to  the  extent  that  no  sli  igle  individual 
could  grasp  the  total  scope  of  ts  almost  lim- 
itless horizons.  Accordingly,  1  he  age  of  the 
specialist  in  medical  practlo  i  dawned  and 
specialization  became  more  a  id  more  prev- 
alent. 

Specialists  are  said  to  learn  nore  and  more 
about  less  and  less.  Speclaliza  ;ion  In  science 
has  manifold  advantages  as  'well  as  draw- 
backs, depending  on  the  d  Lscretion  with 
which  the  specialized  knowl<  dge  is  applied 
to  an  overall  objective.  In  g  sneral,  it  may 
be  said  that  specialization  Is  most  useful — 
not  when  It  stands  alone — t  ut  when  It  is 
conjoined  with  one  or  more  specialities. 

In  an  age  of  specialization  in  medicine  it 
has  become  necessary  to  crea  «  mechanisms 
In  education  and  practice  t  lat  emphasize 
the  need  for  understanding  th  ;  human  being 
as  a  whole.  Otherwise,  the  pri  «tice  of  medi- 
cine by  specialists  tends  to  >ecame  imper- 
sonal and  the  physician  teni  [s  to  diminish 
his  effectiveness  In  the  art  (  f  treating  the 
whole  person. 

Those  of  us  who  are  famill  ir  with  Indus- 
trial research  which  is  superv  sed  and  moni- 
tored to  achieve  a  common  org  inizational  ob- 
jective will  agree,  I  believe,  that  a  group- 
ing of  specialists  may  create  a  totality  great- 
er than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  Now  one,  now 
another,  of  the  specialists  lontributes  an 
idea  or  a  procedure  out  of  his  experience 
which  moves  the  project  o;  i  to  a  higher 
plateau  and  thus  brings  the  >bjective  a  lit- 
tle nearer  to  realization.  Nc  single  one  of 
the  specialists  could  have  ac  ileved  this  re- 
sult without  collaboration. 

Each  specialist  thinks  in  te  rms  of  his  dis- 
cipline, his  training  and  exp  irience  and  be 
Instinctively  defines  the  limits  of  his  capacity 
in  these  terms.  The  medical  ;  esearcher  lives 
with  the  variables  which  ar(  characteristic 
of  the  animal  world.  Such  vs  rlables  are  not 
ordinarily  germane  in  the  wor  d  of  the  physi- 
cal scientist  who  can  repetl  tively  examine 
a  hypothesis  free  of  certain  of  the  limita- 
tions of  research  in  the  life   sciences. 

Many  technical  as  well  as  locial  and  pro- 
fessional barriers  Uihibit  Intel  changes  among 
separated  disciplines  and  t  tins  limit  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  spe  :lalized  knowl- 
edge. How  except  by  accident  )r  good  fortune 
cotUd  one  expect  a  physician  to  conceive  of 
the  medical  potentialities  a '  spectroscopic 
Instrumentation?  Conversely    where  would 


you  find  a  practicing  englneei  who  could 
conceptualize  the  creation  of  an  Enders  type 
viral  environment  in  the  study  i  if  Immunol- 
ogy which  led  to  the  polio  vncclnes.  The 
chemist  who  Is  accustomed  to  tl  e  use  of  the 
electron  microscope  or  the  physi  irlst  who  ob- 
serves differences  to  the  appeari  ,nce  of  phe- 
nomena under  ultraviolet  light  may  advance 
the  work  of  the  medical  researcl:  er;  but  only 
If  those  scientists  are  brought  together  to 
understand  each  other's  objectives,  capa- 
bilities and  limitations. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  {Sophisticated 
technology,  equipment  and  tostrumentatlon 
familiar  to  the  engineering  profeesion  should 
be  enlisted  to  the  service  of  medical  research 
and  practice.  The  specialists  In  both  fields 
must  have  the  benefit  of  an  environment  to 
which  Interaction  Is  natural,  cofifident.  tise- 
ful  and  mutually  satisfytog. 

Unfortunately  to  the  past,  t^  most  tal- 
ented and  promistog  engtoeers  found  greater 
opportunities  for  professional  [  recognition 
and  career  advancement  to  the  older  special- 
ties of  engtoeertog  practice.  Moreover,  the 
medical  practitioner  haa  on  occasion  treated 
the  engtoeer  as  a  mechanic  or  craftsman 
rather  than  as  a  full-fledged  partner  to  the 
search  for  the  solution  of  specialized  medical 
needs. 

We  are  now  and  here  witnessliig  the  emer- 
gence of  an  understandiixg  of  the  need  for 
a  radical  restructuring  of  the  relationship 
between  medicliM  and  engtoeertog  on  sev- 
eral fronts,  each  one  critical,  ]  all  toterde- 
pendent.  It  is  necessary  to  edut;ate  selected 
engtoeertog  students  at  the  undergraduate 
level  to  biomedical  as  well  as  iq  englneertog 
subjects.  It  is  necessary  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  physician  oa  the  medical 
researcher  will  treat  with  the  engineer  as  an 
eqvial,  not  to  sporadic  or  occasional  dialogues 
but  to  a  continuous  search  for  solutions  to 
which  each  partner  participate^  to  common 
objectives.  It  Is  necessary  to  profvlde  prestige 
and  teachtog  opportunities  to  postgraduate 
studies  for  masters  and  doctoral  candidates 
In  biomedical  engtoeertog.  It  is  necessary  to 
combine  all  the  facilities  to  a  common  en- 
vironment to  which  the  engtoeer  as  well  as 
the  physician  has  access  to  nis  tools,  his 
totriunentatlon,  his  library  and  his  faculty 
associates.  It  is  also  necessary  io  encourage 
local  industries  to  exploit  opportunities  for 
manufacturing  and  marketing  biomedical 
products. 

In  a  biomedical  engtoeertog  I  Institute  we 
may  hope  to  find,  to  the  course  pf  time,  such 
advances  as  definements  to  radiology  and  to 
the  fashioning  of  alloys  for  medical  uses.  We 
may  hope  to  develop  noachlnes  llo  act  as  arti- 
ficial kidneys  for  the  periodic  Jrellef  of  ab- 
normal function.  We  may  look  Ipr  the  design 
of  mtoiatvulzed  Pacemakers  to  stimulate  ail- 
tog  heart  action,  or  of  a  heart  pi  imp  that  will 
bypsis  an  organ  under  repair.  We  may  antic- 
ipate the  improvement  of  ari  Ificlal  func- 
tioning limbs,  substitutes  for  enses  of  the 
eyes  and  artificial  sensors  for  t  be  blind.  We 
can  envision  the  development  af  controlled 
environments,  such  as  germ- free  surgical 
theatres,  and  of  Improved  hyperbaric  cham- 
bers with  variable  atmospheric  pressures.  We 
may  hope  to  provide  sensitive  and  less  ex- 
pensive totensive  care  units  with  electrical 
readouts,  computerized  procedvres  for  diag- 
nosis for  multi-phasic  screening  and  record 
keeptog  and  for  the  collectloi  l  of  medical 
data  In  the  management  of  health  care 
centers. 

These  were  the  conslderatloi  is  which  to- 
duced  the  faculty  and  adml  ilstratlon  of 
Technlon  with  characteristic  en  ergy,  courage 
and  resolution,  to  react  promptl  j  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  establlsb  to  this  part  oi  the  world  an 
Institute  for  Biomedical  Eng  neertog  Sci- 
ences. These  were  the  tocentlv<8  that  led  to 
the  brilliant  achievement  of  brl  aging  a  great 
hospital  and  medical  school  liito  the  total 
complex  that  has  become  a  r<  allty  to  this 
time  and  place.  The  prospects  are  most  en- 
couraging for  the  success  of  thl  alliance  and 
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our  hopes  for  its  progress  are  Intensified  by 
the  particularly  favorable  conditions  exlsttog 
in  Israel. 

A  number  of  factors  favor  the  progress  of 
such  an  institution  in  this  environment,  fac- 
tors flowing  from  greater  flexibility  to  the 
academic  and  todustrial  communities  In 
Israel.  There  is  a  sense  of  national  urgency 
which  induces  collaboration  between  centers 
of  higher  learning.  Physicians  and  engtoeers 
are  not  separated  physically  and  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  Western  world.  In  this  compact  academic 
and  professional  community  they  learn  to 
know  each  other  in  military,  paramilitary,  as 
well  as  to  civilian  activities  and  they  share  a 
common  determtoatlon  to  sacrifice  personal 
interests  in  the  process  of  weaving  a  strong, 
equitable  and  defensible  social  fabric.  The 
distances  are  smaller  here  between  the  aca- 
demic centers  of  higher  learning,  hospitals 
are  near  at  hand,  there  is  access  to  a  vast 
pool  of  skilled  hand-workers  and  entre- 
preneurs motivated  to  make  prototype  to- 
strumentatlon for  development  and  sale. 
Many  foreign  consultants  are  eager  and  will- 
ing to  lend  their  experience  and  expertise, 
the  costs  of  research  are  mui'i  lower  than  to 
the  Western  world  and  there  i .  less  insistence 
by  local  todustry  on  large-scalo  assembly-ltoe 
mass  production.  All  these  factors  and  many 
others  support  the  conclusion  that  biomedi- 
cal engtoeertog  science  may  fiourish  in  Israel 
with  less  of  the  frtistrations  that  flow  from 
the  preoccupations,  the  distractions  of  size 
and  the  motivations  characteristic  of  older 
and  more  stratified  societies. 

It  is  our  hope  that  in  this  country,  to  this 
atmosphere  of  high  totellectual  and  scientific 
content,  there  may  develop  from  this  small 
beginning  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Israel  and  to  the  health  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world. 
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GAO  REPORT  ON  FLIGHTS  MADE  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  CABINET 
DURING  THE  1972  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
September,  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  Committee  for  the  Reelection 
of  the  President  was  paying  for  the  polit- 
ical trips  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 

I  have  now  received  a  report  from  the 
Comptroller  General  giving  much  of  that 
information. 

According  to  his  facts,  the  Committee 
to  Reelect  the  President  reimbursed  the 
Government  for  23  trips  out  of  103  trips 
made  by  the  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing 
on  behalf  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Cabinet  from  September  1  through  elec- 
tion day.  Whether  any  of  the  remaining 
trips  were  political  and  sliould  have  been 
paid  for  is  not  determined  by  the  GAO. 


The  White  House  refused^  allow  the 
GAO  access  to  the  flight  logs  of  the  Presi- 
dential crew.  However,  some  32  trips 
made  by  the  Presidential  crew  have  since 
been  paid  for  by  the  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  am  the  Member 
of  Congress  refered  to  anonymously  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  GAO  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Dembling  when  he  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  re- 
cently. 

Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  analyzed  the  information  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Comptroller  General 
I  shall  make  no  further  comment  about 
it.  However.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
public  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
and  summary  of  the  trips  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows : 

comptrollek  general  op  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 1973. 

Hon.  WlLMAM  I»KOXMIRE, 

U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Senator  Proxmire:  In  accordance 
with  yoiu'  request  of  September  27,  1972,  and 
subsequent  discussions  with  your  office,  GAO 
has  examined  trips  taken  by  the  President 
and  his  famUy,  the  Vic^Presldent,  White 
House  Staff,  and  Cablnef  officers.  It  was 
agreed  that  our  examtoatfon  would  be  Itoi- 
ited  to  transportation  provided  by  the  89th 
Military  Airlift  Wing,  ^iidrews  Air  Force 
Base  (AFB),  Washington,  D.C.,  during  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember 1972.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
specific  information  we  would  fiu-nish  you 
would  be  a  list  of  the  trips  made  by  those 
mentioned  above  with  an  indication  as  to 
which  trips  were  paid  for  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  and  the 
amount  the  Committee  reimbursed  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Prom  flight  records  of  the  89th  Military 
Airlift  Wing,  we  identified  103  trips  made  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Cabinet  officers. 
We  found  that  the  Ptoance  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President  had  reimbursed  the 
Government  for  23  of  the  trips.  Our  exam- 
ination was  restricted  to  trips  made  by  other 
than  the  Presidential  pilot  and  crew  because 
the  Presidential  crews  flight  records  were 
not  available  to  us. 

However,  information  obtained  by  our  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Elections  showed  an  addi- 
tional 32  trips  made  by  the  Presidential  crew 
and  paid  for  by  the  Finance  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President.  We  could  not  deter- 
mine the  total  number  of  trips  made  by  the 
crew  during  the  period  under  examination. 


SITMMART    or   TRIPS   MADE   BT   OTRES   THAN 
PR£Sn>ENTIAL  CSSW 

We  identified  from  fligMt  logs  103  trips 
made  by  the  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing  lor 
the  White  Hoxise  and  for  Cabinet  officers  be- 
tween September  1  and  November  7,  1972. 

Twenty-six  of  the  trips  were  made  by 
Cabtoet  officers,  and  the  costs  were  paid  by 
the  agency  involved  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Eight  trips  made  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  were  charged  to 
the  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing  appropriation. 

The  remamtog  77  trips  were  made  for  the 
White  House.  The  flight  logs  for  these  trips 
showed  only  itinerary  data  and  not  the  names 
of  passengers.  The  Ptoance  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President  has  reimbursed  the  Gov- 
ernment $50,355  lor  23  of  these  trips. 

Details  of  the  103  trips,  including  an  todi- 
cation  as  to  whether  costs  were  paid  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President, 
are  tocluded  in  enclosure  I. 

trips    made   by    THE    PRESIDENTIAI,   CRTW 

Our  examination  of  payment  documents  at 
the  Air  Force  Finance  Office.  Boiling  AFB, 
Washington,  DC,  and  toformatlon  available 
at  our  Office  of  Federal  Elections  showed  that 
the  Ftoance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Presi- 
dent had  paid  $98,936  for  32  additional  White 
House  trips  made  by  the  89th  Military  Air- 
lift Wing  during  the  period  we  examined. 
These  trips  were  not  included  in  the  103  we 
identified  through  flight  logs  on  file  at  An- 
drews AFB  and  manifests  at  Headquarters, 
Military  Airlift  Command.  Scott  AFB.  Illinois. 
We  assume  that  they  were  made  bv  the  Presi- 
dential crew  and  that  the  pertinent  logs  and 
manifests  were  retained  by  the  Military  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Details  of  these  trips 
are  Included  as  enclosure  n. 

limitations  ON  AVAILABLE  FLIGHT  DATA 

The  89th  Military  Ah-llft  Wing  is  respon- 
sible for  fulfill  tog  the  air  transportation  re- 
quirements of  the  President  and  other  key 
Government  officials.  Air  Force  officials  In- 
formed us  that  the  Military  Assistant  to  the 
President  matotalns  filght  log  Information 
and  manifests  for  trips  made  by  the  Presi- 
dential pilot  and  crew.  Flight  log  informa- 
tion for  ail  other  trips  flown  by  the  89th  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Wtog  are  on  file  at  Andrews  AFB. 

All  flight  manifests  are  maintained  at 
Headquarters,  Military  Airlift  Command,  ex- 
cept those  pertatoiug  to  White  House  flights. 
The  Military  Assistant  to  the  President  main- 
tains the  manifests  for  all  White  House 
flights,  even  those  not  flown  by  the  Presi- 
dential crew. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  the  flight 
and  manifest  data,  the  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent said  tliat  such  records  have  been  tradi- 
tionally considered  personal  to  the  President 
and  thus  not  subject  to  inquiry  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  trust  this  information  is  satisfactory. 
We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  In  de- 
tail with  you  or  members  of  your  staff. 
Stocerely,  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
CovipiroUer  General  oj  the  United  Stales. 


SUMMARY  OF  TRIPS  BY  OTHER  THAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CREW  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  CABINET  OFFICERS  BETWEEN  SEPT.  1  AND  NOV.  7.  1972 


Date 


Agency 


Itinerary 


P»ssen(er 


Cost  paid  fcy — 


Cabinet  (26  flights): 

ISI'm ^'*J,: Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  Iniernalionat  Airport,  N.Y.,  and  rehirn Secretary  of  State  Deoarfment  ef  State 

SjP'i^ *> LaGuardia  International  ArrpoTl.N.Y,  to  Andrews  AFB  oetiCTary  m  ataie ...  l>ep»riment  er  stale. 

}S  ,n — ?■ Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  and  returiul         do ' n™" 

fS-  }x *> Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y  ~ do bT 

i^,'£,- r-v;™ LaGuardia  International  Airport.  N.Y., to  Andrews  AFB  " "ho Sm 

sept.  ^I JiUtiCe  Anrfrou/t  ArB«n  M>/nlo  o..»j,  »uj  c />  --.r-"'----- 1 -  -      *•• 


Sept.  23 

Sept.  6 


-do. 


Andrews  AFB  to  Myrlle  Beach  AfB,  S.C 


Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  S.C,  to  Andrews  AFB. 


OepMlment  M  iusliot, 
Oe. 


Attorney  General. 
Sent  n ■ \Si^M Andrews  AFB  to^ulih/a'n  County"'VnVrn«ional'Airi>i>rtrN.Y^  '  SiefetiryofLabof OeoJrtmMt  of  Lakv 


Oct.  30 do 

CXIX 780— Part  10 


Andrews  AFB  to  Bloomington.  I 
N.  Men. 


Ik 


,  to  Amarillo.  Tex.,  to  Albuquerque  and  Kirkland do. 


Do. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRIPS  BY  OTHER  THAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CREW  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE  AN 


Date 


Agency 


Itinerary 


Sept.  I Treasury... 

Sept.  4 do 

Oct.  21 do 

Oct.  25 do 

Oct.  28 do 

Now.2 , do 

Oct.  19 Commerce. 


I  reti  n 


Nov.  6  and? do.. 

Sept.  5  and  6 Dtftnsa. 

Sept.  18  and  19 do.. 


Sept.  22.  

Sept.  26  and  28.... 


..do.. 


Oct.  13  and  U do. 

Oct.  21  to  23 do. 

Oct.  25  to  31 do. 


n  jrn 


..  Andrews  AFB  to  Westover  AFB.  Mass .. 

..  Westover  AFB,  Mass.,  to  Andrews  AFB 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Ingalls  Field,  Va.,  and  return 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago,  III 

..  Chicago.  III.,  to  Andrews  AIB.. 

. .  Andrews  AFB  to  Logan  International  Airport,  Mass.,  and 

. .  Andrews  AFB  to  Tinker  AFB,  Okla.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
AFB. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  return 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  Calif.,  to  Knox^lle 
to  Andrews  AFB. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Mosinee,  Madison,  and  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 
AFB. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,and  return. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Tinker  AFB,  Okla.,  to  Sheppard  AFB  and 
McConnell  AFB,  Kans.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,and  return .  , 

. .  Andrews  AFB  to  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  t 
and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

..  Andrews  AFB  to  London,  England;  to  Rota,  Spain;  to  Norfc  k 
Andrews  AFB. 

Nov.  2  and  3 do Andrews  AFB  to  Oshkosh,  Mosinee,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  and 

White  House  (77  flights): 

Sept  U Andrews  AFB  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  return 

Sept.  19 Andrews  AFB  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  return 

Sept.  19  to  21 Andrews  AFB  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  n 

Oct.  30  and  31 Andrews  AFB  to  El  Toro,  Calif.,  and  return 

Nov.  3  to  7 Andrews  AFB  to  El  Toio  and  Ontario,  Calif.,  and  return  to 

Sept.  12 Andrews  AFB  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  return 

Oct.  22  and  23 Andrews  AFB  to  Homectoad  AFB,  Fla.,  to  Ashlani,  Ky„  an. 

Oct.  27  and  28 Andrews  AFB  lo  Tristate  Airport,  W.  Va.,  to  Ashland,  Ky., 

and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

Nov.  7 Andrews  AFB  to  Homestead  AFB,  Fla.,  and  return 

StpL9. Andrews  AFB  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  return  . 

OeL« do 

Oct.  23 Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago.  Ill,  and  return 

Oct  24 Andrews  AFB  lo  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  return _ 

Oct.  19 Andrews  AFB  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  return 

Sept.  8 : Andrews  AFB  to  Self  ridge  AFB,  Mich.,  and  return 

Sept.  19 Andrews  AFB  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  return 

Sept.  10  and  II Andrews  AFB  to  Nellis  AFB,  Nev..  and  return 

Sept.  18 Andrews  AFB  to  Newark,  N.J.,  and  return. 

Nov.  6  and  7 Andrews  AFB  to  Islip,  N.Y.,  and  return 

Oct.  22  and  25 Andrews  AFB  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  return 

Sept.  6 Andrews  AFB  to  JFK  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  to  Clevelail, 

Andrews  AFB. 

Oct  13  and  14 Andrews  AFB  to  JFK  International  Airport  and  Westcheslei 

and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

Sept.  24 Andrews  AFB  to  JFK  I niernational  Airport,  N.Y.,  and  return 

Sept.  8 Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  and 


the  Treasury. 


-- Secretary  of  the  Treasury Departmento  t 

- do Do 

do Do. 

*) Do. 

do Do. 

- do Do. 

nd  return  to  Andrews    Secretary  of  Commerce Department  of  Commerce. 

do Do. 

,  Tenn.,  and  return    Secretary  of  Defense .  Air  Force 

.     .       .    .  ^                  _,  ing  the  89th 

nd  return  to  Andrews  do 


arswell  AFB,  Tex.,  to do. 


Unknown. 

do... 

urn  to  Andrews  AFB do. 

- do... 

rews  AFB .do 

-.   do... 

urnto  Andrews  AFB do. 

ttlHomestead  AFB,  Ra do... 


I  A  dri 


Sept.  9. 

Sept.  13  and  14 

Sept.  17.. 


do. 


iturn. 


Andrews  AFB  to  LrGuaradia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  andlreturn. 

Andrews  AFB  to  Dulles  International  Airport,  Va.,  to  LaGuafdia  International  Air- 
port, N.Y  ,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  NY.,  and 

Sept.  20 Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,and 

Sept.  26 do 


Sept.  19. 


Sept.  25 ..do 

Sept  28 do.. 

Sept  30 do.. 

Do do.. 

Oct.  3 do  . 

Sept  28  and  29 Andrews 

return 

Oct  24ind25 Andrews 

Nov.  3  and  4 do.. 

Oct  13 Andrews 

Oct  27 Andrews 

Oct  16 Andrews 

Sept  13. Andrews 

Sept  15 Andrews 

Sept  5  and  6 Andrews 

Oct  6  and  7 Andrews 

AFB. 

Oct  9 and  10 do.. 

Sept  14 Andrews 

Sept  22  and  23 Andrews 

AFB. 

Oct  26  and  27 Andrews 

Oct  19 Andrews 

Oct  21 do.. 

Od.  26. Andrews 

Oct.  27 Andrews 

Oct  II Andrews 

Sept  13 Andrews 


AFB  to  LaGuardia  I nternattonal  Airport,  N.Y.,  to  Ji  i 

to  Andrews  AFB. 

AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  and 


AFB  to  Youngstown  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  returf  to  Andrews  AFB 

AFB  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  return 

AFB  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., and  return 

AFB  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  retur 

AFB  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  return 

AFB  to  Beaufort,  S.C.,and  return 

AFB  to  Ellsworth  AFB,  S.  Dak.,  to  Seattle,  Wash 


AFB  to  McGhee-Tyson  Field,  Tenn.,  and  return. 
AFB  to  Harlingen  AFB  and  Randolph  AFB,  Tex., 


AFB  to  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  ret 
AFB  to  Hot  Springs,  W.  Va.,and  return 


AFB  to  Huntington,  W.Va.,  to  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  ret|rn  to  Andrews  AFB. 

AFB  to  TriState  Airport,  W.  Va.,  and  return 

AFB  to  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,and  return 

AFB  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Andrews|VFB. 


.do. 


Sept  18  to  20 Andrews  AFB  to  Billings  and  Yellowstone,  Mont,  and  Idaho  F^s,  Idaho,  to  Andrews    Unknown 

AFB.  ^ 

Sept  18  to  21 do 

Oct  23 Andrews  AFB  to  Lockbourne,  Ohio,  and  return 

Oct  27 Andrews  AFB  to  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to  Ke^er  AFB,  Miss.,  to      do ' do 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 

Oct  28 Andrews  AFB  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  return 

Sept  14 Andrews  AFB  to  Trenton,  N.J. ,  and  return 


Sept  5 Andrews  AFG  to  Mayport  Naval  Air  Station,  Fla.,  and  return 

Sept  8 Andrews  AFG  to  Chicago,  III.,  and  return 

Sept  10 Andrews  AFG  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  return 

Sept  U Andrews  AFG  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  and  liturn 

Sept  12 Andrews  AFB  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  return 

Sept  28  and  29 Andrews  AFB  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Craig  AFB,  Ala.,  to 

Raleigh-Durham,  N.C.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB. 


Passenger 


Cost  paid  by- 


appiopriation  for  operat- 
""  ■  Military  Airlift  Wing. 


.do. 


Secretary  of  Defense. 

East  Hartford ,  Conn. , do 


,  V3.,  and  return  to do. 

to  Andrews  AFB do. . 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Ohio,  and  return  to 
County  Airport,  N.Y., 


-do. 
.do- 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 


do... 

do 

do 

Vice  President. 
Unknown. 


iturn. 
I  I  turn,. 


do., 
-do., 
.do.. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


nson  City,  Tex.,  and 
turn... 


.do 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.. 
Unknown 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Id 


to  Andrews  AFB 

return  to  Anijrews 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


t  Id 


return  to  Andrews 
rn  to  Andrews  AFB... 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


-do 

.do 

do.  

Mr.  Robert  Finch. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
-  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Finance  Comnfttee 
to  Re-Elect 
President 
....do 


President's  family, 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 


do. 


::^: 


:dO. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to 


.do- 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do- 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


13,    1973 


nued 


lie 


$1, 124.  51 


10, 875. 08 

1,025.68 
5,  333.  54 

1, 179. 53 

564.13 

769.26 

72.00 

1,538.52 

1,025.68 

512.84 

1,384.68 

2,  923. 18 


April  13,  1973 
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Date 


Agency 


Itinerary 


Passenger 


Cost  paid  by— 


Oct.  1. 


Oct  4.. 

Oct  5.. 


Oct  6... 

Oct.  18.. 
Oct  23.. 

Oct  26.. 
Nov.  6.. 

Nov.  7.. 
Nov.  4.. 


.Andrews  AFB  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  fetam President's  family Finance  Committee 

to  Re-EJect  tlie 

Andrews  AFB  to  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  and  return  ,)„  President 

Andrew$AFBto«ichards-GebaurAFB,  Mo.;  to  Los  Angeles,  El  Toro,' andOntario do rfn 

Calif.;  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFa  " 

Andrews  AFB  to  Westchester  County  Airport,  N.Y.,  to  Montpelier,  Vt,  to  Beriin  do  h. 

NH..  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB.  '" 

Andrews  AFB  to  Columbia  and  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB  da  i<a 

Andrews  AFB  to  Otfutt  AFB,  Nebr.,lo  Medlord,Oreg.,  to  McClellan  AFB,  Calif  'a"nd do'"" rto" 

return  to  Andrews  AFB. "" 

AndrewsAFBtoHuntington,W.Va.,toAshland,Ky.,andretumtoAndfewsAFB                 do  rio 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport  and  MacAithur  Airport  NY    and  "  "'  do  rf. 

return  to  Andrews  AFB.  " ™ 

Andrews  AFB  to  MacArthur  Airport,  N.Y.,  end  return do 


HarrisLurg,  Pa.,  to  Vrfillow  Grove,  Pa... 


-do 


-do 


Jl  641.08 


1.435.95 
6, 154. 08 

1,791.68 

1.384.67 
6, 820.  77 

1.206.34 
666.69 

410. 27 
512.84 


Total. 


>  SO,  355. 00 


1 23  flights  paid  by  Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
WHITE  HOUSE  TRIPS  BY  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CREW  BETWEEN  SEPT.  1  AND  NOV.  7,  1972,  FOR  WHICH  THE  COST  WAS  PAID  BY  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  TO  REELECT  THE  PRESIDENT 


Date 


Itinerary 


fassenger 


Amount  of 
reim- 
bursement 


Sept.  22  and  23... 
Sept  18  to  20 

Sept  23 

Sept  26 

Oct  24.. 

Oct.  30 

Do 

Sept  7. 

Sept  9.. 

Sept  10 

Sept  12 

Sept  16 

Do 

Sept  21  and  22... 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  16 

Sept  26  to  28 

Oct  9 

Oct  13 

Sept  4  and  5 

Oct  15 

Oct  19 

Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1 

Oct  10. 

Oct  12 

Oct.  23 

Oct  28 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  4 

Sept  1 

Octn 


Andrews  AFB  to  Laredo,  Harlingen,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex., and  return  to  Andrews  AFB 

Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago,  111.,  to  Billings,  Mont,  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  Moffett  FiBld;"c«W,"toSa'n  Antonio"  fexto  Okie-" 

homa  City,  Okla,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB.  ' 

Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago.  III.,  and  return. 


President  Nixon  and  staff. 
President's  family 


Andrews  AFBto  Kansas  City,  Kans.,toStapleton  and  McCarren,Calif.",lo"PhoenfxVAriiL'toSinte"Fetn"d'Carf*ad  "l<"Mex" 
and  return  to  Andrews  AFB.  '    '  ' 

Andrews  AFB  to  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  return. 

Andrews  AFB  to  Syrcuse  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFBJ.'.'r'."J 

Andrews  AFB  to  Wausau.  Wis.,  and  return " 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuaidia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,«nd  Jiiavn.S.'.... "" 

Andrews  AFB  to  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  and  return 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y..  and  return." 

Andrews  AFB  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Cleveland  and  Port  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB 

Andrews  AFB  to  Port  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  return ""* 

Andrews  AFB  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  return ..  "" 

Andrews  AFBto  Bismark  and  Fargo,  N.  Oak.,  to  Sioux  Falls,  1  OaJL,  and' return  to  Andrews  AFB" " 

Andrews  AFB  to  Morristown,  Pa.,  and  return " 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport.  NY.,  and  return ' 

Andrews  AFB  to  Newark  N.J.,  to  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Calit,  and  return  to  AtiiJrews  AFB 

Andrews  AFB  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  NY.,  and  return  

Andrews  AFB  to  Qumcy,  III,  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Wheeling.  W.Va.,'toH"agerstowri^MdV,Vndreiur"n  to  A 
Andrews  AFBto  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  to  LaGuardia  International  Airport,  N.Y.,and  return  to  Andrews  AFB 

Andrews  AFB  to  Buffalo,  N.Y., and  return n  lonnuiews^ro 

Andrews  AFB  to  Detroit  and  Wayne,  Mich.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB 

Andrews  AFB  to  Lawrence  C.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.,  and  return  " 

Andrews  AFB  to  JFK  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  and  return 

Andrews  AFB  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  return 

Andrews  AFB  to  Westchester  County  and  MacAiihur  Airports,  N.Y' Tend' return  to  AridrewsAFB" 

Andrews  AFBto  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB  

Andrews  AFB  to  Chicago,  111.,  to  Tulsa,  Okla,  to  Providence.  R.I.,  and  return  to  An'drews  AFB ' 

Andrews  AFB  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  return  to  Andrews  AFB  

n  ??,!!' V*i?  ^,  '^i**J'.^°l£'  \^-  •  to /"""'"e'lue,  N.  Mex. ,  to  Ontario  and  El  Toro,  Calif. ,"  "a'n'd  ie"  turn  to  Andr^iAFB 

tl  loro,  Calit,  to  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  return 

JFK  International  Airport,  N.Y.,  to  Andrews  AFB -....-..".......'.'.."' 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do_ 

do 

d« 

do 

do 

do. 


do 

do 

President  Niwn... 

Pretident's  family. 
do. 


do 

do 

-..-.do 

do 

do 

President  Nino... 
do. 


do 

do 

President's  family. 
President  Nixon 
President's  family. 
do 


$8,283.68 
16, 794. 30 

1.641.09 
5,846.38 

669.69 

1,333.88 

1, 948.  79 

820.54 

512.84 

461.55 

2. 410. 34 

1, 025. 68 

615. 39 

3,  589. 8( 

410. 27 

358.99 

11,574.45 

7tE9.26 

2.666.76 

1,025.68 

1,025.68 

1, 179.  53 

1, 025. 68 

36.00 

^723.4S 

1, 929. 08 

3  971.63 

S,  510.63 

1,794.94 

11,687.93 

2.2S6.M 

36.00 


Total. 


>9«,936.44 


>  32  flights. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
FOR  RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  instructive  to  observe  what  the  cur- 
rent administration  regards  as  pork 
barrel  projects,  not  of  any  real  impor- 
tance to  the  citizenry,  and  what  it  regards 
as  priority  projects,  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  American 
public. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  cate- 
gorized the  program  of  grants  to  rural 
communities  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems as  "pork  barrel"  and  "low  priority" 
programs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  said  the 
water  sewer  system  program  "is  not  tar- 
geted on  the  needy.  Tne  grants  go  to 
beneiit  the  rich  and  poor  alike." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  strongly  dis- 
agree. The  water  and  sewer  grants  do  go 
to  the  needy,  or  at  least  they  would  if 
ine  administration  had  not  done  its  best 
lo  stifle  this  program  for  the  past  3  years 
through  impoimdment. 


We  do  not  have  many  rich  people  in 
Arkansas,  but  if  a  few  of  them  are  in- 
cidental beneficiaries  of  water  and  sewer 
systems,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  conti-ary 
to  our  form  of  government,  which  is 
supposed  to  serve  all  the  people. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  there 
were  672,967  permanent  housing  units  in 
Arkansas,  and  230,377  of  these  did  not 
have  access  to  public  or  private  water 
distribution  systems,  and  317,286  were 
not  connected  with  a  sewer  system. 
Nearly  all  of  these  housing  units  were 
in  rural  areas,  and  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  occupants  of  these  houses  are  not  rich 
people. 

There  are  at  least  100  pending  appli- 
cations from  Arkansas  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  These  requests, 
for  more  than  $1 1  miUion  in  grants,  were 
on  hand  and  not  funded  at  the  time  the 
President  cut  off  the  program.  There  has 
been  a  consistent  backlog  of  niore  than 
109  applications  from  Arkansas  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Apparently  the  President  thinks  that 
$11  million  would  be  better  spent  else- 


where. After  all,  that  $11  million  would 
buy  almost  one-half  of  an  P-14  plaxte. 
Originally  it  would  have  bought  a  whole 
F-14,  but  the  cost  overrun  has  now  more 
than  doubled  the  price  for  this  duliious 
aircraft. 

The  entire  amount  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  ha've  been  required  to  spend 
this  fiscal  year  imder  the  vetoed  legisla- 
tion— $120  million — is  about  7  percent 
of  the  amoimt  the  Pentagon  plans  to 
spend  in  just  1  year,  fiscal  1974.  for  the 
Trident  submarine. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  was 
vetoing  legislation  for  water  and  sewer 
system  grants,  he  was  pledging  a  large, 
if  undisclosed  amount  of  aid,  to  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thieu.  Has  anyone 
asked  why  the  hundreds  of  millions  the 
President  wants  to  give  to  President 
Thieu  is  not  pork  barrel,  not  inflationary, 
and  will  not  lead  to  higher  taxes? 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  8,  indicated  that  we  spent  almost 
$1  billion  in  Korea  last  year  for  our 
troops  and  installations  there,  and  in  as- 
sisting the  South  Korean  military  and 
government.  The  President  has  indicated 
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that  he  wants  to  continue  spending  at 
something  near  that  level.  But  that,  we 
are  to  assume,  is  not  inflationary  and 
has  no  effect  on  our  taxes.  Nor  for  that 
matter,  we  must  assiune,  is  the  $17  bil- 
lion that  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  has  reported  we  spend  in  re- 
lation to  our  NATO  forces. 

Additionally,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
seen  any  explanation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  how  the  $3.2  billion  he  plans  to 
spend  on  the  space  program  in  fiscal  year 
1974  is  "anti-inflationary"  and  going  to 
hold  down  taxes,  particularly  in  contrast 
to  funds  for  water  and  sewer  systems,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  libraries,  and 
educational  programs,  which  are  among 
the  many  activities  the  President  wants 
to  cut  or  terminate. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  water- 
sewer  funds,  the  Washington  Star-News, 
in  an  article  by  Ronald  Sarro,  referred 
to  the  veto  as  part  of  the  President's 
"anti-inflation"  program. 

John  Chancellor,  on  the  NBC  Nightly 
News,  referred  to  the  water-sewer  funds 
for  rural  communities  as  "pork  barrel 
legislation  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Con- 
gressmen." 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Star-News 
has  reported  that  the  $83  million  Penta- 
gon budget  and  the  overall  $119  billion 
budget  for  military  and  military-related 
expenditures  are  part  of  the  "anti-infla- 
tion" program  of  the  President? 

Has  Mr.  Chancellor  reported  that  the 
Trident  submarine  or  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  or  the  C5-A  or  the  P-14  are 
"pork  barrel  projects  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  President?" 

Which  are  the  real  pork  barrel  proj- 
ects— subsidies  for  the  aviation,  de- 
fense and  maritime  industries  or  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  infrastructm-e  of 
our  small  commimities?  Bailing  out 
Lockheed  or  Griimann  or  Litton  Is  not 
considered  pork  barrel,  but  trying  to  aid 
small  communities  develop  the  amenities 
to  become  attractive  places  to  live  is 
viewed  as  some  kind  of  useless  boon- 
doggle. 

I  believe  the  press  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  because  a  number  of 
reporters  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
President's  terminology  at  face  value  and 
therefore  give  credibility  to  It,  in  turn 
Influencing  millions  of  readers  and  view- 
ers across  the  country. 
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I  think  the  media  woul  1  perform  a  real 
public  service  as  well  a$  a  contribution 
to  our  imderstanding  of  the  language,  If 
we  could  have  an  explanation  of  why  the 
the  millions  we  pour  into  military  assist- 
ance programs  to  Camtodia,  Thailand, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Turk  sy  are  not  "give- 
aways" or  "pork  barrel"  )ut  funds  to  aid 
community  and  human  development  in 
this  country  area. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  1  he  claims  made 
by  the  President  in  his  ve  to  of  the  water- 
sewer  grants  is  that  fun  is  could  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  for  the  same  purposes, 
specifically  through  the 
Protection  Agency.  Like 
claims  made  about  the  P  esident's  budg- 
etary policies,  this  one  coi  itains  a  particle 
of  truth  and  a  large  ama  int  of  mislead- 
ing malarkey. 

As  an  official  of  the  LAtle  Rock  Office 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Mr.  Lewis  Robertson,  ha  i  pointed  out — 

EPA  grant  money  avallal  le  for  sewer  sys- 
tems is  distributed  on  a  formula  that  gives 
priority  to  large  cities  and  none  is  ever  left 
for  the  small  towns  FHA  se  ves  .  .  .  It's  hard 
to  understand  how  these  uftle  towns  can  do 
It  by  themselves. 


An  examination  of  th( 
control    funds    available 

shows  that  because  of 

planned  cutbacks  the  tota  I 
1973  and  1974  combined-4-; 
is  less  than  the  fiscal 
$19  million.  Once  again 
backlog  of  applications. 

Much  of  the  money  _ 
kansas  will  go  for  just 
Springs,  which  has  a  pal-ticularly 
cal  need.  Altogether  there 
communities  and  improvsment 
ready  to  proceed  on  EPA 
total  cost  of  almost  $58  milion 
been  estimated  that,  sprejd 
period,  these  projects 
million. 

This  estimated  cost 
crease,  however,  because 
ects  are  being  delayed. 

Much  has  been  written|and 
cent  years  about  the 
urban  areas.  One  of  the 
the  burden  on  our  big  ci 
our  smaller  commimities 
viable  places  to  live.  Yet 
nities  are  unable  to  obtatp 
small  amoimts  needed 
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CENTRAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND  AND  N  IT  FUNDED  AS  OF  GRANT  TERMINATION-ARKANSAS,  FEB.  1,  1 J73 


Name 


County 


Congres-  FHA 

sional  grant 

district    Type  of  facility  amount 


Pt.  I -Projects  where  letters  of  con- 
ditions nave  l>een  issued: 
Ludwig  Water  Users  Associ-    Johnson. 

alion. 
Readland-Grandlake       Water    QiicoL 

Corp. 
TownolAdona Perry 


3  Domestic  water. 

4  Domestic  water., 
3    Domestic  water.. 


$80,700 
33.600 
56,000 


Total. 


170,300 


Pt.  II  Projects  at>ove  attritiofl  line, 
notification  given  to  prepare  pre- 
liminary engineering  report,  no 
letter  of  conditions  Issued: 

T(i-Counfy  Water  Users  As-    Arkansas, 
sociation.  Inc. 
City  of  Washington Hempstead 

City  of  Dover pope 

City  of  Carthage Mlw' 

CityofOierks 


2  Domestic  water.. 

4  Domestic  water.. 

3  Both 

4  Waitt  disposal... 
4    Bdtli 


1,098,300 

49,000 
150,000 
36.000 
21,600 


Gil 


EPA  pollution 

to    Arkansas 

im^oimdment  and 

for  fiscal  years 

$17.7  million — 

ye4r  1972  total  of 

-here  is  a  huge 

available  to  Ar- 

one  city,  Hot 

criti- 

are  some  125 

districts 

projects  with  a 

and  it  has 

over  a  5 -year 

i^ould  cost  $75 


basic  infrastructure  of  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

I  have  been  encouraged  i  i  recent  weeks 
to  see  that  some  national  journalists, 
such  as  Joseph  Kraft,  ard  newspapers 
such  as  the  Washington  P<  st,  have  com- 
mented on  the  orderly,  sensible  devel- 
opment in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where 
we  have  succeeded  in  revitalizing  many 
of  our  communities.  Muchj  of  the  credit 
for  this  development  goes  to  programs 
like  that  of  the  Farmers  Hbme  Adminis- 
tration, along  with  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  arid  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Council,  programs  [the  President 
also  plans  to  terminate. 

In  nearly  every  case  the^  small  towns 
have  raised  local  f imds  to  kupport  these 
projects  and  have  sought  federal  grants 
and  loans  to  supplement  the  local  funds. 
Many  commimities  have  successfully  im- 
plemented such  projects,  tut  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  many  others  remain  without 
water  and  sewer  systems] 

Numerous  communities  lave  encoun- 
tered delay  after  delay  in  g  jtting  Federal 
assistance  for  these  projec  «  and  the  fu- 
ture, based  on  the  Presidei  it's  proposals, 
can  only  be  described  as  ble  ak.  The  result 
is  that  many  of  these  smj.ll  towns  face 
the  prospect  of  "drying  ip"  and  their 
residents  will  fiock  to  the  cities,  adding 
to  the  considerable  problems  already  en- 
cumbering our  urban  areas,  The  increase 
in  cost  of  welfare  in  the  cities  resulting 
from  this  shift  in  population  will  proba- 


amount  In- 


Record  a  list 

ded  applica- 

linistration 

•kansas,  and 


bound  to  in- 
so  many  proj- 


said  in  re- 

pAiblems  of  our 

w  lys  we  can  ease 

^ies  is  to  make 

attractive  and 

these  commu- 

the  relatively 

develop  this 


bly  be  much  more  than  t 
volved  in  FHA  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  im^inimous  con 
sent  to  have  printed  in  th( 
of  the  pending  but  unf 
tions  for  Farmers  Home 

water  and  sewer  grants  in\^ , 

an  article  by  David  Broder ]of  the  Wash 
ington  Post,  as  printed  in  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  of  April  8,  detailing  the  ad- 
ministration's large-scale  public  rela- 
tions operation  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  n  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  \he  Arkansas 
Commission  on  Pollution 
Ecology  on  March  28  cohceming  the 
problems  facing  municipalities  in  flnanc 
ing  sewerage  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection  

was  ordered  to  be  printed  1 1  the  Record. 
as  follows 


lame 


County 


Congres-  FHA 

sional  grant 

district    Type  of  facil  ty  amount 


S«  lier  Co.  Rural  Development 
luthority  (Chapel  Hill). 

To  vn  of  Colt 

To  vn  of  Subiaco 

Ci^f  Hardy , 

To  vn  of  Reed 

To  vn  of  Vilonia...  . 
^ofTillar. 


Cli  veland  County  Highway  15 

Vater  Association^  Inc. 
Boston  Mountain  Water  Users 

Association. 

Tolvn  of  Fredonia  (BIscoe) 

Cll^of  Giady 

Ponsett  County  Water  Users 

I  issoclatlon. 
Sol  thwest  Mississippi  County 

'  fater  Association. 
Fr4e  Hope  Water  Association... 


Sevier 

St.  Francis.. 

Logan 

Sharp 

Desha 

Faulkner... 

Drew 

Cleveland.. 

Crawford... 

Prairie 

Lincoln 

Poinsett 

Mississippi. 

Columbia 


4    Domestic  wi  !er... 


Both..  . 
Waste  disposal. 
Waste  dispo  al. 
Waste  dispoial. 
Domestic  water. 
Waste  dispoial. 
Domestic  wa  er. 


3  Domestic  water 

2  Waste  dispoiil. 

4  Both 

1  Domestic  wal  er. 

1  Domestic  wa^r. 

4  Domestic  wafer. 


f 70, 000 

70,000 
50,000 
43,000 
26,000 

126,000 
47,400 

300,000 

82,500 

50,000 

90,800 

100,000 

90,500 

47,000 
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Name 


Congres- 
sional 
County  district    Type  of  facility 


FHA 

grant 

amount 


Half  Moon  Water  Association. . .  Mississippi. 
Total 


1    Domestic  water....        $30,000 
2,625  100 


Pt.  III.  All  other  grant  applications 
on  hand  at  time  of  grant  termina- 
tion: 

City  of  Cotter Baxter 

Madison  County  Water  Associa-    Madison 

tion 

City  of  Gassville Baxter 

Lawson-Urbana  Water  Associa-    Union 

tion. 

East  Sebastian  County  Water   Sebastian 

Users  Association. 
Monroe  Community  Water  As-    Monroe 

sociation. 

Town  of  Palestine St.  Francis 

Town  of  Strawberry Lawrence 

Witen  Burg Hempstead... 

City  of  Danville Yell 

West  Sheridan  Water  Corp Grant 

Town  of  Rosebud White 

Central  Arkansas  Water  Users    Pulaski 

Association. 

City  of  Blevins Hempstead... 

CityofMoro Lee 

City  of  Norfork Baxter " 

Center    Grove    Water    Users    Grant 

Association,  Inc. 

City  of  Bradford 

Enola-Mount    Vernon     Water 

Association. 
Letona-Oak  Grove  Water  Asso- 
ciation. 

Town  of  Belleville Yell 

Town  of  Havana Yell  .. 

Southwest  Water  Users  Asso-    Saline..." 

elation. 

Town  of  Concord Cleburne 

Bradford  Rural  Water  S.  Asso-    White... I. Ill 

elation. 
Galnsboro-Charlotte        Water    Independence 

Association. 
Halliday    Water    Users  Asso-    Greene 

elation.  Inc. 

Town  of  O'Kean.. 

Town  of  Black  Oak 

Town  of  Griffithville 

Town  of  SL  Charles 

Thida  Water  Association... 


Both.. 

Domestic  water. 

Both 

Domestic  water. 


3  Domestic  water. 
1  Domestic  water. 

1    Both 

1  Domestic  water. 

4  Domestic  water. 

3  Both 

4  Domestic  water. 

2  Domestic  water. 
2  Domestic  water. 


4    Both 

1    Waste  disposal. 


White... 
Faulkner. 

White.... 


Both 

Domestic  water. . 

Domestic  water. . 
Domestic  water,. 


Randolph.. 

Craighead. 

White 

Arkansas.. 

Independ- 
ence. 

Independ- 
ence. 

Drew 


2    Domestic  water. . 

Domestic  water. . 
Domestic  water. . 
Domestic  water. . 

Domestic  water.. 
Domestic  water.. 

1    Domestic  water.. 

1    Domestic  water. . 


1    Waste  disposal. 
1    Waste  disposal. 
~    Waste  disposal. 
Both. 


Bethesda  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion. 

Montongo  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation. 

Webb  City  Water  Users  Asso-    Franklin, 
elation. 

Town  of  Branch Franklin 


2 

2    

1    Domestic  water. 

1  Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 


250,000 
200,000 

219.000 
55,000 

90,000 

22,000 

133,500 
35,000 
20,000 

648,000 
50,000 
62, 939 

450,000 

30,000 
40,000 
80,000 
87, 000 

45,500 
168,640 

159,300 

100,000 
150,000 
383,000 

188,000 
125,000 

82, 805 

55,000 

50,000 
40.000 
30,000 
109,000 
78,000 

50,700 

120,000 

22,850 

70,000 


Name 


County 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Type  of  facility 


FHA 

grant 

amount 


Wesson-Newell  Water  Associa- 
tion. 

Town  of  Tumbling  Shoals 

Town  of  Bull  Shoals 

Town  of  Higginson 

Town  of  Wabbaseka 

Town  of  Montrose 

City  of  Bluff  City 

Frenchmans     Bayou     Water 
Association. 

City  of  McDougal 

City  of  Dell... 

Town  of  Mount  Pleasant 

Greene  County  Water  Users 

Association  Inc. 
Mountain  Springs  Water  Assoc- 

eiation. 
Birdsong-Whitton  Water  Asso- 
ciation. 
Ferndale  Water  Users  Asso- 

elation. 
Richwoods  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation. 

Town  of  Louann 

Town  of  Viola 

City  of  Prairie  Grove 

Town  of  Datto 

City  of  Pollard 

City  of  Horatio 

City  of  St.  Francis 

Beulah  Water  Association 

Town  of  Keo 

City  of  Gilmore 

Town  ol  West  Point 

Breckenridge-Unlon        Water 

Users  Association. 
Little  River  Water  Distribution 
Association. 

City  of  Winchester 

Town  of  Fouke 

City  of  Gallon 

City  of  Waldenburg 

Carson  Lake  Water  User  As- 
sociation. 

Town  of  Lead  Hill.. 

Little  Italy  Water  Association.. 

City  of  Carlisle 

Highway  319  Water  Association. 
Late  Water  Users  Association.. 

Town  of  Maynard 

Standard-Umpstead  Water  As- 
sociation. 


Union. 


4    Domestic  water $50,000 


Cleburne... 

Maiion 

White 

Jefferson... 

AsWey 

Nevada 

Mississippi. 

Oay 

Mississippi. 

Izard 

Greene 


Domestic  water.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Domestic  water. 


Lonoke 

Mississippi. 

Pulaski 

Jackson 


1  Domestic  water... 

1    Waste  disposal 

1    Waste  disposal 

1    Both 

1  Domestic  water... 

2  Domestic  water 

1  Domestic  water... 

2  Domestic  water... 
1  Domestic  water... 


Ouachita... 

Fulton 

Washington. 

Clay 

Clay 

Sevier...... 

Clay ,. 

Drew 

Lonoke 

Crittenden... 

White 

Jackson 


Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Domestic  water. 
Waste  disposal-. 
Domestic  water. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Waste  disposal.. 
Domestic  water. 


Mississippi. 

Drew 

Miller 

Union 

Poinsett 

Mississippi. 


Boone 

Pulaski.... 
Lonoke.., 
Lonoke... 

Greene 

Randolph.. 
Ouachita. 


1  Domestic  water. . 

4  Waste  disposal... 

4  Waste  disposal... 

4  Waste  disposal... 

1  Both 

1  Domestic  water.. 


Waste  disposal.. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 
Domestic  water. 

Both 

Domestic  water. 


121.900 
172.500 
54, 100 
73.400 
129,  380 
45,750 
25,000 

64.000 

52,500 

115,000 

238,  000 

91,630 

95,000 

313,000 

112.000 

54,095 
40.000 

100,000 
40,000 
48,000 
50,000 
96,000 
5,000 
46.200 
30  000 
56,800 

219,000 

19,200 

76.900 
134, 260 
135.000 
45.500 
28,600 

20.000 
45.000 
250.000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
88.000 


Total,  PL  III. 
Total,  PL  I.. 
Total,  PL  II. 

Grand  total.. 


8, 281, 949 

170, 300 

2,625,000 

11,077.249 


[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Apr.  8,  1973] 

Nixon  Publicizing  Budget  Battle 

(By   David  S.   Broder) 

Washington. — Last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  departmental  in- 
formation officer  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  shifted  from  its  regular  l<K»tion  in  the 
Executive  OlBce  BuUding  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House. 

The  occasion  was  something  of  a  celebra- 
tion. Ken  W.  Clawson,  the  deputy  director  of 
communications  for  the  executive  branch  and 
organizer  of  the  session,  passed  out  cufflinks 
with  the  presidential  seal  to  everyone  present. 

Such  momentos  have  been  traditional  at 
the  White  House  for  years,  celebrating  the 
end  of  wars,  the  resolution  of  mlssUe  crises  or 
the  passage  of  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

As  far  as  anyone  could  remember,  however, 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  agency  pub- 
licity men.  the  top  echelon  of  the  army  of 
government  flacks,  were  so  well  rewarded  for 
their  part  in  sustaining  a  presidential  veto. 

"One  down."  said  Clawson.  referring  to  the 
previous  day's  Senate  vote  upholding  Nixon's 
veto   of   the    vocational    rehabUitatlon   bUl. 
One  down  and  14  to  go." 

Facing  at  least  15  possible  veto  showdowns 
with  Congress,  the  White  House  mobUized  all 
ial,'"l^°"'"**^  °'  *^®  executive  branch  for  the 
1973  battle  of  the  budget.  In  this  struggle, 
the  mobilizing  public  opinion  on  the  Presi- 
dent 8  side  of  the  debate  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  viUl  battlegrounds. 
«J!li''°*u*  '"^'^  *■*  organizing  it  with  the 
same  thoroughness— and  many  of  the  same 


techniques — ^they  used  in  the  last  election 
campaign,  in  time,  the  "Selling  of  the  Budg- 
et" may  make  as  striking  a  chapter  in  the 
public  relations  textbooks  as  "The  Selling  of 
the  President." 

Clawson.  a  former  reporter  who  is  expected 
to  succeed  the  departing  Herbert  G.  Klein  as 
the  administration's  Information  director,  is 
the  coordinator  of  the  budget  campaign. 

As  In  the  last  campaign,  Nixon  himself  Is 
being  used  sparingly  for  crucial  roles  In  the 
publicity  drive.  The  President  provides  the 
basic  themes  and  the  overall  message,  and 
delivers — In  occasional  radio  and  television 
talks  to  the  public  and  in  messages  to  Con- 
gress— the  key  statements  in  the  budget 
battle. 

But  the  day-to-day  work  of  keeping  the 
message  before  the  public  is  being  done  by 
Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads.  Just  as 
those  men  or  their  predecessors  were  "sur- 
rogate candidates"  for  the  President  last  fall. 

Clawson.  who  coordinated  the  "surrogates" 
in  the  1972  campaign,  is  marshaling  them 
with  similar  efficiency  and  an  eye  for  detail 
in  this  new  campaign. 

In  an  Interview  last  week,  he  Insisted  that 
each  Cabinet  member  is  setting  his  own 
speech  schedule  and  picking  his  own  topics, 
with  the  White  House  merely  offering  back- 
ground material  on  bmdget  issues  and  pro- 
viding suggestions  on  ways  to  reach  as  wide 
an  audience  as  possible  in  the  city  he 
chooses  to  visit. 

But  participants  in  Clawson 's  weekly  meet- 
lugs  depict  the  White  House  role  as  central 
in  the  whole  publicity  drive. 


Weeks  ago,  they  say.  Clawson  announced 
to  the  agency  Information  chiefs  that  the 
President  wanted  his  hold-the-llne  budget 
drive  given  top  priority  In  every  possible  fo- 
rum. Applying  this  doctrine.  Clawson  ordered 
a  quota  of  one  "economy"  speech  per  week 
for  every  presidential  appointee  In  the  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Last  week  the  quota  was  tripled,  with  the 
flacks  told  they  would  be  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing three  appearances  a  week  by  each 
political  appointee. 

Target  areas  were  identified — mainly  small 
to  medium-sized  cities  with  conservative 
Democratic  or  liberal  Republican  congress- 
men. Agency  public  relations  men  were  told 
to  coordinate  their  principals"  speaking  plans 
with  John  Guthrie,  an  aide  to  presidential 
assistant  H.  R.  "Bob"  Haldeman.  in  order  to 
avoid  overlapping  appearances  and  to  assure 
maximum  coverage. 

In  recent  weeks.  Clawson  has  added  other 
assignments  to  the  expanding  drive: 

— Each  department  or  pgency  was  told  to 
deliver  two  signed  editorial  page-style  com- 
mentaries on  the  budget  battle  written  by 
its  officials.  Clawson  is  attempting  to  place 
these  in  newspapers. 

— Each  agency  publicity  man  was  directed 
to  produce  several  ideas  on  budget  stories  for 
trade  and  business  publications. 

— Each  department  with  a  radio  facility 
was  told  to  produce  recorded  budget  mes- 
sages for  radio  stations  to  tape  for  their  own 
use. 

— A  list  of  radio  talks  shows  across  the 
country   was  distributed  and   the  publicity 
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men  were  urged  to  line  up  Interviews  for  their 
boeses — via  long  distance. 

The  White  House  Is  also  playing  a  leading 
role  in  shaping  the  contents  of  the  message. 
In  addition  to  distributing  the  President's 
own  economy  statements  and  legislative  veto 
messages  to  a  list  of  some  1.500  editors,  edi- 
torial writers  and  broadcasting  executives, 
Clawson's  oHce  prepared  a  bulky  "battle  of 
the  budget"  kit  as  a  guide  to  agency  speech- 
writers. 

RSSOLT-TON 

Whereas.  Section  206(f)(1)  of  PL  92-500 
and  subpart  35.903  (d)  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions relative  to  grants  for  construction  of 
treatment  works  prohibit  post-construction 
Federal  grant  fund  assistance  to  municipal- 
ities which  because  of  present  unavailabil- 
ity of  Federal  grant  funds  desire  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  needed  sewage 
treatment  and  collection  systems  with  tem- 
porary financing:  and 

Whereas,  many  municipalities  In  Arkansas 
are  willing  to  Initiate  construction  of  these 
facilities  with  temporary  financing,  provided 
that  they  can  be  reimbursed  by  appropriate 
grants  when  Federal  funds  become  available 
and 

Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Commission  on 
Pollution  Control  and  Ecology  recognizes 
that  a  substantUl  need  for  sewerage  facil- 
ities does  exist  among  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  but  that  construction  of  these 
facilities  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
placing  a  severe  long  term  financial  burden 
on  the  citizens,  due  to  the  aforementioned 
prohibitions. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Pollution  Control  and  Ecology 
does  hereby  petition  all  members  of  the 
Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  take  any  and  all  steps  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  rescission  of  these  prohibi- 
tions In  order  that  the  municipalities  of  Ar- 
kansas may,  without  financial  penalty,  con- 
tiny^  to  provide  the  sewerage  faculties  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  enhance  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  citizens.  It  Is  further  resolved 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  provided  to 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Eesolved  this  28th  day  of  March,  1973  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


FOOD  PRICE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
view,  the  unprecedented  housewives' 
meat  boycott  of  last  week,  and  the  various 
effects  of  that  action,  have  been  a  useful 
lesson  in  economics  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  whether  they  be  farmers,  proc- 
essors, packers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  or 
consumers. 

We  have  seen  consumers — In  an  action 
and  on  a  scale  almost  unknown  In  our 
history— stay  away  from  meat  in  a  pro- 
test over  high  prices.  In  some  areas  retail 
sales  were  reportedly  off  up  to  80  percent. 

In  response  to  the  consumers'  action, 
we  saw  cattle  and  hog  raisers  keep  their 
livestock  from  the  market.  Farm  wives 
accelerated  meat  bujing  in  a  counter- 
protest  of  their  own.  Meatpackers  and 
processers.  in  the  crimch,  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  Wholesale  and  meat  prices 
boimced  around  in  uncertainty  as  the 
effects  of  those  actions  ricocheted  in  the 
marketplace. 

On  Wednesday  of  that  memorable 
week,  Mr.  President,  I  conducted  food 
price  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Economics  of  the  Joint  Eco- 


nomic Committee.  At  that  time,  I  re- 
leased a  Joint  Econom:  c  Committee  staff 
study  that  identifies  i  he  causes  of  the 
•'1972-73  food  price  s;  *iral."  To  a  con- 
siderable degree,  as  the  study  dociunents. 
the  food  price  problem  is  the  result  of 
mismanagement  by  this  administration 
and  the  Department  <f  Agriculture.  At 
the  healing,  we  sought  the  views  of  con- 
sumer activists  and  ai  ricultural  econo- 
mists. 

On  the  consumer  sid  ',  we  were  pleased 
to  hear  from  June  Di  navan,  the  Cali- 
fornia mother  who  tool  time  from  a  busy 
professional  career  to  lelp  found  "fight 
inflation  together"— F]  T — from  Carolyn 
Sugiuchl,  a  Clevelani  housewife  and 
mother  who  has  organ  zed  consimiers  in 
her  community  to  moiitor  food  prices, 
and  from  Mark  Silber  jeld,  a  yomig  at- 
torney from  Consumer ;  Union. 

Mr.  President,  thes;  witnesses  con- 
firmed passionately,  el  )quently,  and  in- 
telligently what  the  coi  ntry  learned  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  boyi  ott;  namely,  that 
consumers  are  angered  mightily  over  the 
rise  in  food  and  other  consumer  prices. 
They  are  unhappy  and  frustrated  over  a 
Presidential  phase  III  which  seems  to 
permit  prices  and  pro;  its  to  rise  astro- 
nomically, but  which  seeks  to  restrict 
wage  increases. 

All  of  us,  perhaps,  c  m  remember  the 
times  when  scarcity  o:  food  items  pro- 
duced not  only  high  prices  but  long 
lines  of  customers  at  i  etail  food  stores. 
The  food  price  crisis  w<  face  is  of  a  mar- 
kedly different  kind.  S<  arcity  and  rising 
prices  we  have,  but  instead  of  lines  of 
customers  we  see  lines  U  demonstrators, 
successfully  exhorting  Iheir  fellow  shop- 
pers to  abstain  from  bi  ying  meat. 

These  events  are  se-ious,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  our  consumer  \  itnesses  testified. 
Retail  prices  on  all  g(  ods  in  Februai-y 
rose  0.8  percent,  which  is  a  shocking  an- 
nual rate  of  9.6  percent  Expert  witnesses 
before  our  subcommitt(  e  testified  to  the 
real  possibility  of  a  10-p  ircent  rise  for  the 
year.  And,  as  if  to  \m(  erscore  that  sad 
forecast,  the  day  folio  iring  our  hearing 
the  Wholesale  Price  In<  ex  for  March  re- 
vealed that  prices  soar«  d  2.2  percent,  an 
increase  which  wlU  cgrl  ainly  be  reflected 
in  higher  retail  jjrfces. 

Three  other  witnessei  at  our  food  price 
hearing  provided  very  jiseful  analysis  of 
the  problem  we  face.  Their  testimony  re- 
viewed the  complexity  of  the  food  pro- 
duction and  price  cyclis  In  a  way  that 
contributes  to  public  understanding  of 
this  vexing  problem.  I  am  referring  to 
the  testimony  of  Georj  e  Brandow,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultura  economics  at 
Pennsylvania  State  Uriversity,  William 
Helming,  general  maruger  of  the  Live- 
stock Business  Advise  ry  Service,  and 
John  Schnlttker,  an  eco  lomic  consultant 
formerly  with  the  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  have  been  critical  i  if  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  the  foe  d-price  area  be- 
cause it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this 
administration  has,  im^il  too  late,  been 
content  to  let  the  farmer  bear  the  blame 
and  the  consimier  bear  the  biu'den  of 
rising  prices. 

In  his  testimony,  Pr  >fessor  Brandow 
told  the  subcommittee  that  there  is  an 
important  potential  rol  s  of  stabilization 
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in  the  Federal  farm  pn^gram.  Properly 
admimstered,  the  farm  p  rogram,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Brandow ,  can  ameliorate 
upward  retaU  price  surge  5  while  prevent- 
ing undue  drops  in  prices  for  the  farmer. 
This  is  the  kind  of  prog]  am  we  need,  of 
course.  But  Professor  Brandow  cites  in- 
stances in  which  this  administration 
neglected  that  stabilizi  ition  function, 
such  as  by  deferring  too  long  a  decision 
to  release  croplands  witiheld  from  use 
under  the  set-aside  pre  gram.  He  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  susper  d  meat  import 
quotas  is  unlikely  to  hav ;  any  major  ef- 
fect in  raising  supplies  in  the  United 
States,  since  consimner  di  ;mand  for  meat 
is  high  worldwide  and  bscause  the  dol- 
lar devaluation  reduces  our  ability  to 
compete  for  food  abroad. 

Dr.  Schnittker  likewise  noted  poor  ag- 
ricultural policy  management  by  the  ad- 
ministration. As  he  pointed  out,  even 
after  the  Soviet  Union  1  ad  begtm  mas- 
sive purchases  of  our  gr;  ,in  in  July  1972 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  restrictive  wh(  at  acreage  pro- 
gram for  1973,  thereby  assuring  the 
shortages  which  drive  u?  not  just  feed 
prices,  but  ultimately  th^  i  price  of  retail 
meat. 

Naturally,  there  are  ot  ler  natural  and 
essentially  imavoidable  ca  uses  of  feed  and 
meat  price  rises.  Huma:is  cannot  fend 
off  bad  weather.  Nor  can  they  shorten 
the  time  required  for  gi  owing  crops  or 
building  herds.  But  this  Is  all  the  more 
reason  that  we  must  ej  pect  alert  and 
competent  leadership  f re  m  farm  policy- 
makers in  the  executive  )ranch  In  those 
areas  where  hmnans  c€in  make  a 
difference. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  'William  Helming, 
general  manager  and  ch|ef  economist  of 
the  Livestock  Business  Advisory  Services 
summarized  the  principle  reasons  for  the 
rise  in  food  prices.  Theie  included,  he 
noted,  the  U.S.S.R.  decijion  to  upgrade 
its  diet,  the  Soviet  Union 's  unexpectedly 
large  wheat  purchases,  J.S.  harvesting 
delays,  and  a  variety  of  oi  r  own  logistical 
problems,  including  trans  portation  snags 
created  by  a  run  on  the  I  .S.  market  and 
a  deteriorated  rail  systen  i.  These  factors 
raised  the  price  of  grain. 

A  protein  price  increa^  was  partially 
due  to  the  poor  Peruvian  fish  catch,  used 
extensively  in  flsh-meal  f  ;ed,  in  addition 
to  a  worldwide  shortage  o  f  other  protein. 

Our  own  domestic  protein  and  milk 
price  rises,  Mr.  Helming  testified,  could 
be  traced  to  Increased  consumer  de- 
mand; greater  purchaslnj  power  of  other 
countries;  a  decrease  in  supply  due  to 
weather  and  inventory  bUlding;  the  ris- 
ing feed  prices;  the  sharply  i-ising  costs 
of  finished  production;  and  consumer 
boycotts  themselves,  all  lontributing  to 
the  upward  retail  price  sp  ral. 

For  the  longer  term.  Mi .  Helming  out- 
lined four  compelling  ]iollcy  require- 
ments: 

First,  the  prevention  of  a  U.S.  food 
shortage; 

Second,  the  equalization  of  living 
standards  in  rural  and  urban  America; 

Third,  the  strengthenir  g  of  U.S.  abil- 
ity to  be  the  most  efiScIeit  producer  of 
food;  and 
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Fourth,  the  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  and  value  of  Its  dollar. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Helming  offered  the 
following  recommendations :  steps  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  profit  incentive  and 
free  market  system  for  the  farmer;  in- 
creased consumer  spending  upon  food  to 
encourage  farm  production  and  lower 
prices;  extension  of  the  1970  Farm  Act 
for  another  year;  and  more  efficient 
means  of  commimicating  and  using 
market  information  regarding  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  Silvergeld  of  Consumers  Union 
provided  a  very  useful  chronicle  of  the 
non-agricultural  causes  of  rising  food 
prices:  the  fuel  shortage,  the  son-y  state 
of  our  rail  transportation  system,  the 
shortsightedness  of  our  import  policies, 
the  nonenforcement  of  certain  Federal 
laws,  some  rising  and  perhaps  imneces- 
sary  costs  associated  with  packaging,  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  gimmickry. 
In  all  of  these  areas,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  ample  statutory  authority  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  forcefully  on  the  con- 
sumers' behalf  while  assuring  equity  to 
the  farmer.  Unfortimately,  as  events 
have  shown,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  provide  the  energy  or  leader- 
ship required  to  meet  the  inflation  which 
is  upon  us,  not  only  in  food  but  in  all 
consumer  areas. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  genuine  crisis 
can  account  for  the  spontaneity  and 
vehemence  of  the  housewives'  protest 
against  rising  prices  last  week. 

This  crisis  has  been  long  in  coming, 
and  the  administration  has  consistently 
failed  to  recognize  its  importance  or  Its 
dimension.  Even  now,  unfortunately,  the 
administration  is  only  tinkering  with 
the  problem. 

The  view  of  the  incisive  testimony 
from  Professor  Brandow,  and  Mr.  Helm- 
ing, Dr.  Schnittker,  and  Mr.  Silbergeld,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  pre- 
pared statements  be  included  in  full  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inflation  and  Food 
(By  O.  E.  Brandow) 
Inflation  of  food  prices  during  the  past 
18  months  has  been  attributable  mainly  to 
expanding  demand,  fueled  by  rapidly  ris- 
ing incomes,  and  to  failure  to  Increase  food 
supplies  rapidly  enough  to  keep  up  with 
demand.  From  1965  to  1971,  per  capita  food 
consumption  rose  about  1  percent  per  year 
which  was  enough  to  keep  food  prices  from 
rising  more  rapidly  than  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Both  foods  as  a  whole  and  meat  were 
consumed  in  record  quantities  In  1971  Per 
capiU  supplies  of  total  food  and  of  meat 
turned  down  slightly  in  1972.  however,  and 
^^P"°*'  became  the  problem  child  m  the 
fa^  *°  control  inflation.  In  the  current  year, 
i»73,  food  consvunption  per  capita  Is  ex- 
pected to  hit  another  all-time  high,  and 
meat  consumption  per  capita  wlU  be  the 
second  highest  on  record.  But  consumers 
have  about  9  percent  more  money  to  spend 
?/"  Jtvf*f2"^  disposition  to  buy  meat  with 
u  with  the  result  that  food  prices  are  up 
sharply  again  this  year. 

The  reduced  supplies  of  food  that  began 
to  appear  in  the  summer  of  1972  were  most- 
ly fortuitous.  Adverse  weather  hurt  fruit 
and  vegetable  production.  Hog  producers 
who  had  cut  back  breeding  In  response  to 
low  prices  in  1970  and  1971,  had  fewer  ani- 


mals to  send  to  market.  Egg  production 
entered  a  simUar  period  of  low  production  as 
the  result  of  depressed  prices  in  the  past 
two  years.  Unfavorable  harvest  weather 
somewhat  reduced  production  of  corn  and 
soybeans. 

Export  demand  has  added  to  strong  domes- 
tic demand.  The  most  spectacular  instance,  of 
course,  was  the  huge  wheat  purchase  by 
Russia  In  the  summer  of  1972.  But  a  fact 
of  more  enduring  significance  Is  that  Europe 
and  Japan  are  reaching  the  levels  of  afflu- 
ence at  which  demand  for  meat  and  poultry 
become  strong.  Their  consumers,  and  ap- 
parently Russia's,  too.  want  livestock  prod- 
ucts, which  In  turn  require  feedstuffs 
that  cannot  be  wholly  supplied  locally. 
Thus  American  exports  of  feed  grains  and 
soybeans  have  been  rising,  and  they  have 
risen  especially  strongly  in  the  past  year. 
Furthermore,  the  meat  supply  lags  behind  de- 
mand also  in  other  countries,  with  the  result 
that  suspending  U.S.  Import  quotas  on  beef 
has  had  little  effect  on  U.S.  prices.  The 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  of  course,  has  in- 
creased the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to 
buy  in  American  markets  and  bs^  reduced 
our  ability  to  buy  abroad. 

A  factor  of  minor  significance  in  the  re- 
cent surge  of  food  prices  but  likely  to  re- 
sume its  customary  Importance  Is  the  cost  of 
processing  and  distributing  food.  This  cost 
ordinarily  accounts  for  about  60  percent  of 
prices  paid  by  consumers  In  food  stores. 
USDA's  "market  basket"  statistics  show  only 
2.4  percent  increase  in  the  farm-retail  price 
spread  between  June  1972  and  February  1973. 
To  some  extent,  this  is  a  statistical  Illusion, 
for  cvistomary  lags  of  retail  price  movements 
behind  farm  prices  narrow  the  computed 
price  spread  when  prices  are  rising.  But  it 
appears  to  be  generally  true  that  margins 
taken  by  processors  and  distributors  have 
not  Increased  much.  The  rising  costs  that 
are  permeating  the  whole  economy  are  af- 
fecting food  processing  and  distribution, 
however,  and  a  widening  spread  between 
farm  retaU  prices  can  be  expected  In  the 
future. 

Though  reasons  for  rising  food  prices  In 
the  past  18  months  are  fairly  clear,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  increase  since  mld-1972  is  less 
easUy  explained  and  was  anticipated  by  very 
few  analysts.  An  Inflation  temperament  seems 
to  have  taken  hold.  The  tight  supply  situa- 
tion in  wheat  created  by  the  Russian  pur- 
chase generated  expectations  that  exports 
might  indefinitely  outrace  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. Similar  expectations  seem  to  have 
rubbed  off  on  feed  grains  even  though  cur- 
rent supplies  were  ample.  The  soybean  situa- 
tion was  genuinely  tight  and  added  to  expec- 
tations of  higher  prices  for  farm  products 
In  general.  Even  markets  for  such  perish- 
able products  as  beef  and  pork  seem  to  have 
been  affected.  Consumers  accepted  Inflation, 
not  in  the  sense  that  they  were  happy  about 
it  but  in  the  sense  that  In  their  private 
purchasing  decisions  they  were  little  de- 
terred by  soaring  prices.  In  such  a  market, 
retailers  and  packers  could  pay  almost  any- 
thing for  the  meat  and  livestock  they  bought 
and  get  their  money  back  when  they  sold. 
The  precision  that  economists  like  to  at- 
tribute to  price  in  equilibrating  markets  was 
shrouded  by  an  inflation  psychology. 

The  giant  farm  program  administered  by 
the  USDA  inescapably  gives  it  great  influence 
over  supplies  and  pries  of  farm  products. 
As  1972  began,  farm  prices  probably  were 
higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  no  farm 
program  had  l>een  in  existence.  But  the  coun- 
try was  in  much  better  position  to  Increase 
market  supplies  of  food  than  It  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Stored  stocks  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
private  trade  would  have  carried.  Large  acre- 
ages of  productive  cropland  were  In  oper- 
ating farms  but  were  withheld  from  use  by 
the  set-aside  program.  Prices  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  were  near  support  levels  and  wer« 


little  different   from  prices  In   1966,  seven 
years  earlier. 

In  the  absence  of  the  farm  program,  food 
prices  would  have  risen  more  than  they  did 
in  1972-73,  and.  more  Important,  there  would 
be  little  prospect  of  prompt  Increases  In 
supplies  of  feedstuffs  with  which  to  curb  ris- 
ing meat  and  poultry  prices  later  on.  The  ex- 
perience dramatically  Illustrates  the  poten- 
tial role  of  the  farm  program  in  stabilization, 
in  ameliorating  upward  surges  of  prices  for 
consumers  as  well  as  preventing  excessive 
declines  of  prices  for  farmers. 

I  think  the  principal  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  farm  program  since  early 
1972  Is  the  failure  to  recognize  and  Imple- 
ment the  stabilization  function.  One  can  un- 
derstand why  USDA,  for  many  years  plagued 
by  costly  and  embarasslng  surpluses,  was 
willing  to  commit  almost  any  amount  of 
wheat  the  Russians  might  want.  Refusal  to 
sell  would  not  have  prevented  a  rise  In  the 
price  of  wheat,  for  Russia  would  have  had  to 
buy  somewhere  and  thus  raise  the  world 
price.  But  when  the  effects  of  the  sale  be- 
gan to  be  apparent,  and  when  other  food 
prices  began  to  rise  rapidly  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  explicit 
in  saying  that  he  wanted  higher  farm  prices 
and  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  stabilization. 

If  USDA  had  been  quick  to  change  its 
thinking,  it  might  have  modified  the  set- 
aside  program  for  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall 
of  1972  to  Increase  acreage.  To  have  done 
something  so  unpopular  with  farmers  In  an 
election  year  would  have  required  a  disre- 
gard for  politics  most  unusual  in  Washing- 
ton. Probably  USDA  could  have  somewhat 
abated  the  speculative  upward  pressure  on 
grain  prices  in  the  fall  of  1972  If  the  Depart- 
ment had  announced  a  firm  policy  of  oper- 
ating the  farm  program  in  1973  and  later  to 
stabilize  grain  prices  as  soon  as  possible 
at  the  levels  of  early  1972.  The  actions,  final- 
ly completed  in  late  March  1973.  to  release 
set-aside  acerage  have  been  substantial,  but 
the  delay  probably  tended  to  hold  up  feed 
prices  during  a  crucial  period  for  livestock 
and  poultry  producers. 

The  retail  food  price  index  should  slow 
down  Its  rise  and  perhaps  level  off  tempo- 
rarUy  In  the  fall  of  1973.  An  Increase  In  hog 
marketings  in  response  to  high  prices  will 
reduce  pork  prices.  If  weather  is  not  unfa- 
vorable, several  fruits  and  vegetables  wUl  be 
more  abundant  than  last  year.  Modest  In- 
creases in  production  of  beef  and  poultry 
should  hold  their  prices  In  check.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  acreage  expansion  wUl  ma- 
terially Increase  supplies  of  feed  grains  and 
soybeans  late  in  1972.  we  may  expect  rising 
supplies  and  somewhat  lower  prices  of  pork, 
poultry,  and  eggs  in  1974.  Even  retail  beef 
prices  may  weaken  In  1974  or  1975  as  the 
current  build-up  of  herds  leads  to  a  faster 
increase  In  beef  slaughter  than  has  occurred 
In  recent  years. 

Other  factors  will  tend  to  offset  such  price- 
decreasing  tendencies,  however.  Prices  of 
such  items  as  dairy  products,  fats  and  oils, 
beverages,  and  restaurant  meals  probably 
will  gradually  rise.  Increasing  costs  of  proc- 
essing and  distributing  foods  wUl  particu- 
larly affect  prices  of  highly  prepared  foods. 
Imported  foods  and  fish  probably  will  ad- 
vance In  price.  Thus,  a  significant  decline  in 
the  retaU  food  price  index  after  1973  seems 
unlikely.  Rather,  food  prices  may  rise  roughly 
In  line  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  a 
whole. 

Prospects  for  keeping  food  prices  from  out- 
racing  other  consumer  prices  after  1973  de- 
pend crucially  upon  the  size  of  feed  grain  and 
soybean  crops  this  year.  If  the  weather  Is 
favorable,  crops  should  be  large  enough  to 
bring  prices  of  feedstuffs  well  below  their 
winter  peaks  and  to  encoiu-age  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  to  expand  production.  But 
the  situation  is  vulnerable  to  the  weather: 
poor  feed  grain  and  soybean  crops  could  cause 
a  repetition  of  the  1972-73  experience. 
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One  recommendation  for  curbing  Infla- 
tion of  food  prices  Is  obvious— operate  the 
farm  program  so  aa  to  bring  land  back  Into 
use  and  to  produce  enough  feed  grains  and 
-wheat  to  hold  their  prices  near  the  levels  of 
early  1972.  Pull  production  of  wheat  cannot 
be  achieved  until  1974.  Unless  exports  grow 
faster  than  seems  likely,  It  seems  possible  to 
produce  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat  in  the  next  few  years.  Soybean  produc- 
tion also  can  be  abundant,  though  prices  will 
be  higher  than  they  were  prior  to  1972.  Pork, 
poultry,  and  egg  prices  can  then  be  kept 
Within  rrasonable  bounds,  and  even  cattle 
prices  may  be  moderated  by  rising  output. 
Thla  does  not  mean  that  retail  prices  will  be 
stabilized — both  farm  costs  other  than  feed- 
Stuffs  and  costs  of  processing  and  distribut- 
ing food  will  rise  with  Inflation  In  the  gen- 
eral economy  and  will  Increase  retail  prices. 

A  second  recommendation  is  also  fanxlUar: 
suspend  or  eliminate  import  quotas  on  foods 
deemed  excessively  high  priced  In  the  United 
States.  The  practical  effect  of  this  Is  likely 
to  be  minor.  Cheese  perhaps  offers  the  best 
possibility  at  present. 

Since  I  think  we  face  a  long-term  inflation 
problem,  I  doubt  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished to  control  food  prices  by  such  devices 
as  ceilings,  boycotts,  or  other  short-term  ex- 
pedients. Ceilings  that  are  merely  nominal 
may  be  of  some  temporary  use  In  political 
bargaining  with  labor  and  Industrial  groups 
capable  of  increasing  wages  and  prices  by  the 
exercise  of  private  economic  power.  Price 
ceilings  that  materially  reduce  prices  will 
eventually  require  rationing,  and  the  pro- 
gram could  soon  replace  high  prices  as  the 
focus  of  dissatisfaction.  We  should  not  tie 
the  economy  in  knots  trying  to  solve  long- 
term  problems  with  emergency  measures. 

The  current  meat  boycott  has  obviously 
affected  prices  for  a  brief  period.  Just  pos- 
sibly It  will  stimulate  some  consumers  to 
turn  away  from  expensive  cuts  of  meat  in 
the  future,  but  only  if  that  happens  will 
the  boycott  have  any  lasting  effect.  Though 
the  heat  is  now  on  food  prices,  the  more  en- 
during danger  is  that  Inflationary  forces 
serving  to  increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
by  40  percent  in  the  past  decade  will  be  at 
least  as  strong  In  the  future.  Containing 
those  forces  requires,  of  course,  much  broader 
policies  than  those  affecting  the  food  sector 
alone. 

Why  Paku  akd  Pood  Prices  Have  Increased 
rvuRiNG  1972-73  AND  Price  OnxooK  for 
Parm  Commodities  and  Pood  DtjRiNC  the 
Balance  of  1973 

(By  WlUiam  C.  Helming) 
1.  introduction 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portunity and  pleasure  of  being  asked  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  this  committee  today 
to  outline  the  major  causes  of  rising  farm  and 
food  prices  during  1972,  what  we  believe  the 
farm  and  retail  food  price  outlook  will  be 
during  the  balance  of  1973,  plus  making  any 
recommendations  which  we  believe  are  ap- 
propriate. My  name  Is  William  C.  Helming 
and  I  am  General  Manager  and  Chief  Econ- 
omist for  Livestock  Business  Advisory  Serv- 
ices in  Kansas  City,  a  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hereford  Association.  Setting  aside  the 
question  of  policy  recommendations  for  the 
moment,  my  staff  and  myself  do  this  tjrpe  of 
analysis  ana  price  projecuons  constantly.  In 
an  effort  to  lend  order  to  my  presentation, 
I  wish  to  first  speak  briefly  about  the  factws 
that  caused  grain  prices  to  Increase  and  then 
About  beef,  poultry  and  milk  price,  which 
depend  in  part  on  feed  grain  and  protein 
supplement  prices.  Then  on  to  our  price  pro- 
jections and  policy  recommendations. 

II.  WHT  FARM  AND  FOOD  PRICES  RAVE  DTCRCASED 
DintnfO    1972-73 

A.  Grain 
The    factors   that    Influence    markets    are 
always  broadly  characterized  as  affecting  sup- 
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In  regard  to  wheat  and 
all  pervasive  Influence  was 
decision  to  Improve  the  dl<  ts  of  her  citizens. 
In  October,  1971,  Russia  n  ade  purchases  of 
feed  grains  from  this  coi  ntry.  Prom  that 
time  on,  ofBclals  of  both  c  >untrie8  made  no 
secret  of  that  country's  'nOlllngness  to  buy 
feed  grains  and  proteins.  Russia's  flve  year 
plan  projected  a  27%  Inctease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  eggs  between  1971  and 
1975.  For  the  same  period,,  she  projected  an 
increase  of  feed  grain  prbduction  of  only 
10-13%  with  the  presumption  that  the  bal- 
ance would  be  Imported  jrom  other  coun- 
tries. This  plan  of  Russians  was  known  by 
March,  1972.  There  is  a  qu«tion  of  when  the 
Russian  authorities  recognized  that  their 
wheat  crop  would  not  b  i  within  30%  of 
their  earlier  projections.  Whether  any  one 
In  authority  should  hav4  anticipated  the 
Russian  need  for  wheat  is  i  mimportant  here. 
We  are  looking  at  factors  that  made  prices 
rise  and  the  lack  of  knoW  edge  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials and/or  private  enterprises  did  not 
change  the  fact  Itself.  It  only  Introduced 
the  element  of  surprise. 

There  were  specific  elen  ents  that  magni- 
fied the  Russian  demand.  1  ''or  example,  Can- 
ada had  book — or  even  ove  rbooked — her  own 
faculties.  (This  is  not  strictly  the  result  of 
the  internal  railroad  tran^rportatlon  system 
of  Canada  or  even  the  abilljty  of  the  elevators 
to  load  ocean  vessels.)  Th<  major  bottleneck 
waa  the  cleaning  facilitlM  at  the  elevators. 
The  crops  of  Australia  decl  .ned  sharply.  That 
left  only  Argentina  and  S<  uth  Africa  among 
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the  major  exporting  nations, 
facilities  were  also  Inadequate. 
There  were  minor  factors, 
the  late  harvest  of  wheat  U: 
There  was  the  rumor  that  Chi  la  would  enter 
the  market  (she  subsequently  did  but  not 
on  a  scale  that  compared  with  the  Russian 
purchases.)  Another  was  that  the  regular 
major  Importers  of  U.S.  wlieat  and  feed 
grains  became  frightened.  Oiice  the  size  of 
the  Russian  purchases  becan  e  a  subject  of 
conversation,  Japan,  Korea,  *:  'aiwau  all  had 
to  protect  themselves,  as  did  :  ndia,  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh,  These  couniries  could  not 
run  the  risk  of  undertaking  Russian  pur- 
chases because  there  was  not  an  adequate 
alternative  source  of  supply. 

One  Other  factor  operated  In  all  markets 
and  that  was  the  makings  o  I  another  cur- 
rency crisis.  The  Increasing  deficits  In  the 
U.S.  National  budget,  trade  balance,  and 
balance  of  pa3rments  that  le:  d  to  the  wage 
and  price  ceilings  of  August ,  1971,  limited 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  to  gold  and  the 
10%  surcharge  on  selected  Imports  were  still 
prevalent.  Every  effort  was  I  made  by  the 
Administration  to  Increase  exports,  particu- 
larly dollar-earning  agrlcultui'e  exports. 

There  were  two  other  facte  rs.  The  first  is 
that  the  ever  Increasing  export  sales  of  all 
grains  to  all  destinations  created  a  massive 
traffic  Jam.  Figures  were  proluced  last  Au- 
gust pointing  out  that  the  vol  ume  of  exports 
were  more  than  the  ports  co  ild  handle  and 
What  would  occur.  This  traflc  Jam  created 
really   two   sets   of   prices.   Ttie   FOB   vessel 
price,  which  included  a  substi  intlal  premium 
for  the  use  of  the  elevator  s]  (ace  Itself.  The 
tie  up  on  the  railroads  acti  ally  tended  to 
depress  prices  In  the  Interim   of  the  United 
States.  This  last  fact  became  more  apparent 
as  the  fall  harvest  was  delated  by  weather. 
As  you  know,  now  some  fieldi;  were  not  har- 
vested until  calendar  1973,  aid  some  not  at 
all  due  to  poor  weather  conditions.  There 
was  wet  grain  that  could  noi    be  stored  and 
could  not  be  dried.  The  trans  jortation  prob- 
lem Is  a  factor  that  is  still  w  th  us,  and  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  sev  ;ral  more  years. 
The  second  factor  was  the  U.S.D.A.'s  han- 
dling of  the   subsidy.   I  return  to  my  be- 
ginning statement  of  the  attitude  of  this 
country  that  wheat  was  in   surplus  supply, 
and,  in  fact,  a  new  program  was  Introduced 
to  reduce  acres  and  production.  The  wheat 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1972, 
totaled  581  million  bushels,  c  ompared  to  677 
million  bushels  the  previovs  year.   It  was 
hoped    that    the   Russian    purchases    might 
return  the  exports  to  the  year  ago  level.  The 
CCC  continued  to  sell  wheat  at  the  formula 
price,  because  that  not  only  helps  stabilize 
markets,  but  permitted  the  CCC   (and  the 
Administration)    to    reduce    wheat    storage 
and  ancillary  costs.  The  poUc;  r  of  the  UJ3.D.A. 
was  to  maintain  world  whei  t  prices  at  the 
level  that  was  then  about  $(  6.00  per  metric 
ton,  cost  and  freight,  Antwer]  i/Rotterdam.  As 
domestic  wheat  prices  went  i  ip,  the  policy  of 
maintaining  world  prices  at  v  nchanged  levels 
caused    the    subsidy    to    go    up.    It    is    only 
reasonable  to  assume  that   exporters  relied 
on  the  evidence  derived  fron  CCC  subsidy 
and  sales  policy  that  the  I  .S.D.A.  did  not 
want    an    Increase    in    worlc     wheat    prices. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  expo)  ters  would  take 
risks  on  that  scale  unless    they  were   con- 
vinced  that   the   subsidy   pclicy   would   not 
change.  Thus  reassured,  addi  ;lonal  sales  were 
made   when   the   Russian    b  lytng   team   re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  from  Car  ada.  If  the  sub- 
sidy was  going  to  move  upwai  d  with  domestic 
prices,    then    exporters    coull    refrain    from 
booking  subsidy  at  the  time  tales  were  made. 
By  the  same  token,  once  it  became  evident 
that  the  Administration  poll:y  had  changed, 
then  exporters  would  book  all  the  subsidy 
they  could  handle  in  advani«  of  their  sales 
to  overseas  buyers.  The  ass  irance  provided 
the  courage  to  trade  large  volumes:  uncer- 
tainty about  regulations,  law  >,  or  their  Inter- 
pretation inhibits  trade. 
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Again,  It  was  the  sheer  volume  of  trade  as 
it  became  publicized  that  helped  to  cause 
markets  to  rise. 

Summing  up.  while  maybe  there  are  other 
and  lesser  factors  that  operated  In  our 
market  places  the  above  are  certainly  the 
significant  reasons  for  the  xipward  price 
move  In  protein,  food,  and  feed  grains  from 
July  1,  1972  onwards. 

B.  Meat  supplies 
Beef,  pork  and  mutton  production  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1973  was  down  2%  compared 
to  the  first  quarter  and  down  11%  compared 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  The  major 
factors  affecting  the  supply  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  meat  since  early  1972  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Build  up  In  Cattle  and  Hog  Inventory 
Farmers   and   ranchers   are    now   building 

Inventories  of  both  cattle  and  hogs.  Since 
the  first  part  of  1970,  cattlemen  have  been 
holding  back  more  cows  and  replacement 
heifers  to  Increase  their  cow  herds.  At  the 
same  time,  total  cattle  slaughter  and  beef 
production  has  been  reduced.  This  is  a  nor- 
mal relationship  and  during  1972-1973,  this 
trend  has  been  accelerated. 

Since  mid  1972,  hog  producers  have  been 
holding  back  sows  and  gelts  to  build  their 
inventories.  At  the  same  time,  hog  slaughter 
and  i>ork  production  has  been  reduced  and 
this  trend  has  also  been  accelerated  since 
the  first  part  of  1973, 

It  normally  takes  a  minimum  of  5  years 
for  cattle  and  2  years  for  hogs  for  the  In- 
ventory building  cycle  to  result  in  substan- 
tially larger  slaughter  and  meat  production 
and  therefore,  subsequent  lower  prices  at  the 
farm  and  retail  level.  Significant  increases 
In  beef  production  will  not  show  up  untU 
1975-1976  and  major  Increases  in  pork  pro- 
duction will  not  take  place  until  late  1973 
1974  and  the  first  part  of   1975. 

2.  Poultry  Production  Is  Not  Profitable 
Until  the  last  part  of  1972,  poultry  sup- 
plies exceeded  demand,  causing  prices  to 
drop  and  financial  losses  to  be  incurred  by 
the  producer  and  processor.  This  has  caused 
the  production  of  broilers  and  chickens  to 
be  cut  back  significantly.  The  sharp  rise 
In  feed  grain  and  protein  supplement  prices 
since  last  fail  has  also  caused  broiler  and 
chicken  production  to  be  restricted. 

3.  Poor  Weather 
Cold,  snow  and  raUi  throughout  most  of 
the  agricultural  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try since  last  October  has  (1)  caused  cattle 
and  hogs  to  gain  poorly,  resulting  in  delayed 
marketings,  and  (2)  has  caused  much  higher 
than  normal  death  losses.  The  poor  weather 
also  contributed  to  the  feeding  of  large 
quantities  of  wet  or  deteriorated  corn,  caus- 
ing further  delays  In  cattle  and  hog  market- 
ings. In  addition,  the  poor  weather  has 
caused  the  cost  of  feeding  cattle  and  hogs 
to  Increase  sharply  and  this  situation  is  as 
hod  now  as  anyUme  in  the  past  six  months. 
4.  Restricted  Use  of  Growth  Stimulants 
The  government  Imposed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  DES  for  feeding  cattle  has  restated 
in  cattle  requiring  more  feed  per  pound  of 
piin  and  more  time  to  reach  slaughter 
we  ght  and  grade.  This  has  caused  substan- 
tial delays  In  cattle  being  marketed  and  has 
or  course  significantly  Increased  the  cost  of 

6  ft  111- 

5.  Consumer  Boycotts  and  Ceiling  on  Meat 
Prices 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this,  in  this 
instance,  caused  prices  to  rise.  The  emotion- 
alism associated  with  consumer  boycotts  and 
the    receuUy    announced    ceiling    on    meat 

nnw?'./""^^^**  ^^^  considerable  adverse 
publ  city  and  poor  market  psychology  regard- 

«f  ,^'f^*^  ^^°»  ^^'l  ^°«<1  Prices  has 
resulted  in  widely  fluctuating  livestock  prices 
the  past  several  weeks  and  has  caused  many 
larmers  to   temporarily   restrict   the   supply 
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of  livestock  going  to  slaughter.  This  is  a 
natural  reaction,  particularly  since  the  farm- 
er Is  now  faced  with  the  real  prospect  of 
selling  his  livestock  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

C.  Demand  for  meat 
The  demand  for  beef,  pork  and  poultry 
has  Increased  sharply.  The  primary  factors 
affecting  the  demand  for  livestock,  poultry, 
and  meat  since  early  1972  are  as  follows: 
1.  Higher  Incomes 
Personal  incomes  in  the  US.  have  Increased 
sharply    In   recent    years   and   thla   trend    Is 
continuing  in  1973.  People  simply  have  more 
money  to  spend  for  food,  particularly  meat. 
Since  1960,  personal  incomes  in  this  coun- 
try increased  104%,  whUe  meat  prices  since 
1960  have  Increased  only  67%.  In  1960.  the 
average  American  homemaker  spent  21  rr.  of 
the   families   take   home   Income   on   food, 
whereas   today   the   average   family   spends 
16%  on  food.  The  American  people  have  by 
far  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world  today. 
2.   More   People   Are   Employed 
The  total  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  U.S.  today  is  a  record  89  million.  This  also 
means  more  women  working,  larger  family 
Incomes,  a  greater  demand  for  convenience 
foods  that  require   a  minimum  amount  of 
time    for   preparation,   plus   improved    food 
quality.  This  all  costs  more  money,  particu- 
larly after  the  food  leaves  the  farm. 
3.  People  Like  Red  Meat  and  Poultry 
Red  meat  and  poultry  are  an  Increasingly 
more  popular  in  the  American  diet.  Per  capita 
meat  and  poultry  consvimption  is  continually 
increasing  and  now  is  198  pounds  per  pers(m, 
which  Is  29%   over  what  It  was  to  1960. 
4.  Devaluation  of  the  Dollar  and  Increased 
Exports 
The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  25-30 'j  In 
relation   to  gold   and  other  currencies  and 
the  subsequent  buying  of  meat  and  other 
commodities  by  other  countries  since  August 
of  1971  has  been  a  major  factor  in  increasing 
the   exports   of   important   meat   and   feed- 
stuffs.  For  example,  even  though  the  absolute 
quantities  are  relatively  smaU  now,  meat  ex- 
ports from  the  U.S.  to  other  countries  dur- 
ing January  and  February  of  1973,  prtocl- 
pally  to  Japan  and  Canada,  were  up  301% 
over  year  ago  levels. 

Hide  and  offal  values  for  cattle  have  in- 
creased substantially  since  early  1972.  The 
hide  and  offal  value  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1973  was  $4.45  compared  to  $2.70  the  first 
quarter  of  1972.  This  is  due  primarily  to  a 
strong  export  demand  for  cattle  hides.  In 
addition,  Argentina,  Brazil,  India,  Pakistan. 
South  Africa  and  Australia  have  aU  placed 
an  embargo  on  their  respective  hide  exports 
since  mid  1971,  which  has  further  restricted 
the  world  supply  and  therefore  the  demand 
for  US.  hides. 

The  demand  for  red  meat,  poultry,  feed 
grains,  food  grains  and  protein  throughout 
the  world  is  tocreasing  rapidly.  Some  of  this 
demand  is  caused  by  short  supplies  result- 
ing from  such  things  as  crop  failures  and  a 
poor  fish  catch,  but  much  of  the  increased 
demand  represents  a  real  change  In  and  shift 
of  the  demand  curve  to  the  right.  Many  gov- 
ernments have  placed  a  high  priority  on  im- 
proving the  diets  of  their  citizens.  The  Im- 
plications of  this  increased  demand  are  most 
Important. 

5.  Government  Social  Reform  Program 
The  demand  for  red  meat  and  poultry  has 
accelerated  during  1971-1973,  In  part  because 
of  various  government  social  reform  pro- 
grams resulttog  to  a  redistribution  of  tooome, 
allowtog  traditionally  lower  tooome  groixps 
to  have  more  money  to  spend  for  meat.  For 
example,  spending  over  $2  biUlon  during  1972 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  plus  two  major 
jumps  in  social  security  payments  during  the 
past  16  months,  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
demand  for  food. 


D.  Cost  of  production 
The  cost  of  producing  and  finishing  beef, 
dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  since  Jtily  of 
1972  have  tocreased  30-40%.  This  is  partly 
due  to  sharply  higher  prices  paid  for  feed 
grains,  protein  supplements  and  hay.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Inflation  spiral  of  continually  ris- 
ing prices  also  affects  the  farmer  and  rancher 
regardtog  everythtog  he  keeps.  Some  of  these 
sharply  increased  costs  are  now  showing  up 
in  the  retail  price  of  food. 

The  costs  of  processing,  packaging  and  dis- 
tributing food  from  the  farm  level  to  the 
retail  level  ha\-e  increased  substantially  over 
the    past    two    years    and    are    contributing 

greatly  to  the  increase  in  food  prices.  Sharply 
higher  labor  costs  at  the  wholesale,  process- 
ing and  retail  level  Is  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  higher  food  prices. 

E.  Milk  prices  are  higher 
Prices  for  all  dairy  products  are  presently 
3%  higher  than  a  year  ago  levels.  Milk  sup- 
plies are  down  about  1%  stoce  Novemljer  of 
1972.  The  factors  causing  milk  supplies  to 
be  down  and  prices  up  are  as  follows: 
1.  Cost  of  Production 
The  cost  of  producing  milk  has  Increased 
25-30 ';  in  the  past  six  months,  largely  due 
to  Increased  feed  grato.  protem  and  hay 
prices.  This  has  caused  liquidation  of  milk 
cows  by  dairy  farmers,  who  ''have  to  turn 
taken  advantage  of  improved  slaughter  cow 
prices  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Poor  weather 
has  been  a  factor.  The  Cost  of  Production 
has  been  higher  than  the  prices  received  for 
milk. 

2.  Demand 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  to 
1972  was  up  and  this  was  the  first  increase 
since  1955.  We  expect  the  impro\'ed  demand 
for  milk  and  milk  products  to  Improve  dur- 
ing 1973. 

III.    PRICE    OUTLOOKS   FOR    GRAIN    IN    J97S 

It  must  be  obvious  that  forecasts  of  grato 
prices  at  this  time  are  singularly  dependent 
upon  the  weather.  I  must  be  emphatic  to 
stating  that  the  primary  weather  concern  is 
that  which  will  Infiuence  American  farmers 
to  the  use  to  which  they  put  their  acreage. 
The  probabUlty  is  that  the  weather  will  delay 
the  planting  of  corn  beyond  the  optimum 
date  for  the  major  corn  growtog  states. 

Secondary  weather  considerations  are  that 
which  governs  the  growth  and  rate  of  ma- 
turity of  what  ever  grato  is  planted  on  what- 
e%-er  number  of  acres. 

Prices  will  move  in  response  to  these  same 
weather  factors  that  govern  planting  and 
growth  throughout  the  Northern  Uemi!>phere 
diu-tog  this  time  of  year.  We  have  no  rea- 
sonable way  to  proceed  except  to  assume 
uormality  to  Western  Eiu-ope,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Canada  and  China.  Even  wltii  tiiat  as- 
sumption, it  is  important  to  state  that  ther« 
are  indications  that  all  of  these  areas  have 
given  indications  that  their  didJculties  are  no 
less  than  our  own. 

Another  assumption  is  that  there  will  be 
no  fiu-ther  changes  In  program  regulatious. 
I  realize  that  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  for  one  more  year.  Further- 
more that  in  the  ab.sence  of  new  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  1974  wheat  crop  bv 
April  15th.  The  wheat  har\est  in  the  souili"- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  wiU  begto  in 
late  May.  Wheat  farmers  to  those  areas  need 
to  make  their  1974  plans  so  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  lugency.  Extending  legislation  may 
not  incorporate  perfection,  but  It  Incurs  less 
evil  than  any  enlarged  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  ordtoary  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  factors. 

A.  Wheat  prices 
For  the  last  half  of  1973  the  farm  prices 
of  wheat  to  the  major  wheat  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States  is  goiug  to  emphasise 
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the  transportation  tie  up  that  has  plagued 
us  for  so  long.  At  the  height  of  the  harvest, 
farm  wheat  prices  will  average  In  the  91.65- 
$1.85  per  bushel  range.  This  will  be  the  ex- 
cess of  wheat  for  which  farmers  cannot  find 
a  convenient  home.  They  will  recall  that  In 
the  harvest  time  of  1972,  they  sold  their 
wheat  when,  subsequently,  hindsight  proved 
they  should  have  held  on  to  It.  They  will 
remember  that  and  sell  only  the  surplus.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  wheat  prices  will 
move  sharply  upwards  after  the  flush  of  the 
harvest. 

How  much  upwards  certainly  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  crops  of  the  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  We  are  of 
the  strong  opinion  that  farm  wheat  prices  a 
year  from  now  will  not  be  less  than  they  are 
today.  By  the  same  token,  these  price  levels 
will  most  certainly  stimulate  an  increase  of 
wheat  acreage  throughout  the  world.  Nature 
will  one  harvest  season  be  as  bountiful  to 
Russia  and  Western  Europe  as  it  has  been 
to  Canada  and  United  States.  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  will  be  equally  blessed 
and  then  farm  prices  of  wheat  will  move 
downward  to  test  the  current  support  levels 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  Corn  prices 

Corn  prices  will  move  somewhat  in  con- 
cert with  wheat.  Considering  our  forecast  of 
wet  weather  through  April  and  May,  we  have 
to  consider  that  harvest  time  corn  prices 
would  not  be  lower  than  a  year  ago  levels 
and  depending  on  the  weather  could  bo 
equal  to  current  levels.  It  seems  obvious  that 
year  ago  levels  will  reaffirm  the  Interest  that 
Russia  has  expressed  in  our  feed  grains,  par- 
ticularly, for  corn.  It  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  harvest  season  in  1972  that  the  President 
announced  the  sale  of  corn  to  China  and  so 
that  country  will  also  be  a  factor.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  com  to  move  sharply  upwards, 
while  wheat  Is  at  depressed  levels.  Once  that 
excess  wheat  has  been  put  under  cover,  corn 
prices  will  move  up  also.  They  will  range  In 
the  summer  of  1974  to  near  the  $1.75  per 
bushel  level.  It  U  true  that  there  is  re- 
search under  way  to  Increase  the  yield  of 
corn.  If  Russia,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  and 
South  Africa  all  attain  breakthroughs  on 
yields  at  the  same  time,  our  forecasts  for 
higher  prices  in  late  1974  may  be  modified. 
Price  levels  for  corn  during  the  summer  of 
1973  have  to  reflect  what  happens  to  the 
new  corn.  It  will  test  the  blgbs  that  pre- 
vailed In  early  part  of  1973. 
C.  Protein 

Protein  prices  as  measured  by  farm 
prices  of  soybeans  has  a  lot  of  correcting  to 
do.  The  weather  is  forecasting  a  sharply 
higher  soybean  crop  and  we  envision  that 
farm  prices  this  fall  will  be  close  to  the 
•3.00-«3.30  per  bushel  level.  This  assumes  a 
resumption  of  fishing  in  Peru,  and  normal 
oilseed  crops  In  Canada,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
next  ye«r's  Southern  Hemisphere  crops. 
Farmers  are  now  looking  at  sales  of  new 
crop  beans  close  to  $4.00  per  bushel,  so  the 
above  levels  of  $3.00-$3.30  will  not  be  readily 
accepted.  For  that  reason,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  postpone  sales  Into  the  next  tax 
year,  these  lower  prices  may  not  occur  until 
the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

G.  Price  outlook  for  livestock,  poultry,  milk 
and  food   in  1973 

We  expect  food  prices  during  1973  to 
average  6-9  "fj  above  the  average  price  of  food 
At  the  retail  level  for  1972.  Farm  prices  during 
1973  will  be  more  than  10%  over  the  1972 
levels.  Following  below  are  our  more  specific 
price  projections  and  reasons  for  Increased 
farm  and  food  prices  during  1973  for  the 
major  items  of  (1)  Beef  and  Pork,  (2)  Potil- 
try,  and  (3)  Dairy  products. 

1.  Beef  and  pork  outlook:  Beef — Choice 
slaughter  steers,  Amarillo  basis  averaged 
$45.30  per  CWT  In  March  1973,  and  will  range 
between  $43.00-$47.00  during  the  months  of 
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April  through  December, 
on  meat  prices  recently 
in  effect.  The  ceiling  price 
about  $46.00-$47.00  per  CW: ' 
Retail  beef  prices  average  i 
In  February,   1973,  or   14  C. 
average.  Retail  choice  beef 
1973,  will  be  above  the  Feb 
RetaU  beef  prices,  April 
1973,  will  range  between  $; 
pound. 

2.  Pork— No.  1  and  2 
Peoria   basis,    averaged   $31 
March,  1973,  and  will  rangi 
$40.00    AprU    through 
$36.00    September   through 
assumes  the  recently 
meat  prices  wUl  remain  in 
price  for  slaughter  hogs  is 
per  CWT. 

Retail  pork  prices 
in    February,    1973,   or    17 
average.  Retail  pork  prices 
December,  1973  will  range 
$1.20  per  pound. 

Reasons:  In  addition  to 
in  Part  II — A,  B,  C  and  D, 
than  normal  numbers  of 
diverted    to    grass    during 
period  of  this  year.  Many 
are   going   to   make   an 
back"  the  feeder  cattle 
chasing.  In  addition  to  th( 
tlvely    high   cost   of   grain) 
factor,    grass    conditions 
throughout  the  U.S.  for  this 
mer  appear  to  be  excellent. 

The  diversion  to  grass 
placements  to  be  lower 
the  spring  and  summer 
in  turn  cause  fed  cattle 
last  half  of  1973  to  be 
for  most  of  the  Midwest  and 
Feedlot  placements  during 
period  stand  an  excellent 
below  year  ago  levels.  Cattle 
off  of  wheat  this  spring  will 
than  a  year  ago.  Movement 
larger  than  average 
Coast  and  Arizona  Desert 
winter  and  spring  months 
what  the  reduced  spring 
west   placements,   as   far 
numbers  is  concerned.  Earl  r 
In  the  western  feeding 
than    normal.  Feedlot 
much  larger  than  normal 
November  period,  which 
above  average  fed  cattle 
the  first  part  of  1974, 
lower  prices  for  fed  cattle 
high  death  losses  continue 
crop  will  not  show  as  much 
Inally  anticipated. 

Pork   supplies   will   start 
nlflcantly  during  the  last 
Which  Is  the  primary 
prices  will  be  lower  then, 
ent   levels.   We   expect   thii 
prices  to  continue  during 
hogs. 

3.  Poultry — Average  retaU 
the  U.S.  will  range  betweet 
a  pound  during  the  balan(  e 
broiler  prices  average  46 
February  of  1973,  which  is  1 
age  U.S.  retail  broiler  price 

4.  Reasons — There  is  a 
broilers,   chickens  and  egg 
this  trend  to  continue 
and  related   poultry   suppfi 
1970-1971  levels  will  stay 
tember  of  this  year.  This 
rising  costs,  resulting   in 
duction  being  above   the 
the  poultry  producer  and 

5.  Dairy  products — The 
for  milk  in  the  U.S.  In 
60  cents  per  one  half-galloh 
about  3%   over  the  average 
mUk  during  aU  of  1972.  We 
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price  of  milk  during  the 
range   between  60   and   66 
gallon  of  milk,  which 
Increase   In   milk  prices  by 
pared  to  the  last  half  of  1972 

6.  Reasons — As  with  the  c. 
and  poultry  the  demand  for 
Increasing.  We  expect  this  i 
during  the  balance  of  1973. 
duction  in  the  U.S.  during 
1973  will  be  about  1%  beloM' 
of  1972  and  milk  production 
ond  half  of  1973  will  be  down 
pared  to  the  second  half  of 
because  of  sharply  rising 
which  are  now  above  prices 
and  many  milk  products  by  . 
the  processor.  Dairy  farmers 
culling  their  cow-herds  mors 
normal  now  and  we  expect 
tlnue  for  several  more 
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suMMiNG  rp 

Grain  prices  increase  due  to  : 
USSR  decision  to  upgrade  d  et. 
USSR  unexpectedly  large  w  leat  purchases. 
US  harvesting  delays. 
US  logistic  problems: 
Interior  transportation. 
Seaboard  elevation. 
Protein  price  increase  due  tfc 
Reduction/cessation  Peruvijin 
Existing  and  known  world 
tein. 

Llvestock/Potiltry/Mllk/Me  it 
creases  due  to: 

Increased  demand. 

Increasing  personal  income 

Increased  exports. 

Decreased  supplies. 

Weather. 

Mud  losses. 

Inventory  building. 

Increased  costs  for  farmer. 

Cost  of  feed. 

Cost  of  gain — ( weather /miil). 

DES. 

Increased  spread  between  farm  and  mar- 
ket. 

Infiation. 

Wage  Increases. 

Transportation  charges. 

Consumer  Boycotts. 

THE  NEED 

1.  The  prevention  of  a  f ood  khortage  In  the 
United  States. 

2.  Make  the  standard  of 
In  rural  and  urban  America 
it  that  way.  We  need  more 

3.  Further     strengthen 
ability  to  be  the  most 
the  most,  the  best  and  the  lowest 
in  the  world. 

4.  Improve  the  U.S.  balande  of  trade  and 
payments  position  and  the  itablllty  of  the 
U.S.  dollar. 
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1.  When  the  American 
er,    through   the   profit   incentive 
market  system,  is-ln  a  posit  on 
ently  make  a  comparable 
land  and  capital  Investment 
tries  do,  he  and  the  American 
will  solve  all  of  the  major 
lems  referred  to  above.  This 
tion  that  will  really  work  and 
the  test  of  time. 

2.  If  the  American  consuilier 
of  his  income  on  food  Instead 
167c,   the   American   public 
benefit.   Why?  Because  it  wduld 
ample  supply  of  high   qualify 
sound  expanding  total 
ture.  The  American  Farmer 
nature  and  when  he  starts 
profit  that  he  can  be  proud 
questionably  produce  plenty 
needs,  plus  the  need  of  many 

3.  Do  not  make  the  serious 
placing   the   sole   blame   for 
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price  inflaltion  problems  on  farm  and  food 
prices.  The  record  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  American  Farmer  has  contributed  the 
least  to  rising  consumer  prices  than  any 
other  basic  Industry  in  this  country.  This 
is  true  today  and  it  was  true  20  years  ago. 

4.  Once  rural  and  urban  incomes  become 
equal,  then  food  prices  should  Increase  in 
proportion  to  all  wage  increases  on  a  year 
to  year  basis. 

5.  Extend  the  1970  Farm  Act  for  only  one 
year,  and  then  make  proper  changes  in  the 
farm  program  next  year,  with  the  emphasis 
on  much  less  government  Involvement  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise,  while  letting  the 
free  market  and  profit  incentive  system  take 
over. 

6.  Adjust  the  milk  price  support  level  this 
year  only  from  75%  to  65%  of  parity. 

7.  Develop  ami  implement,  a  more  fiexible 
and  longer  range  two-way  market  sharing 
and  foreign  trade  policy  regarding  agricul- 
tural farm  commodities.  The  American 
farmer  needs  longer  range  production 
guidelines  self-imposed  relative  to  the  world 
supply  and  demand  for  food. 

8.  More  than  ever  before,  we  have  a  world 
market  for  food.  Ameiican  Agriculture  and 
the  public  would  benefit  greatly  by  having 
much  more  complete  and  timely  information 
regarding  supplies,  demand  and  prices  for 
farm  commodities  and  food  for  all  countries 
of  the  world.  We  recommend  that  the  U.S. 
Government  finance  and  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries,  a  sophisticated  and 
computerized  agricultural  market  informa- 
tion system. 

EXHiBrr  A 
The  buiidup  is  too  rapid 

We  Interpret  the  USDA  January  1,  1973 
Cattle  Inventory  Report  as  bearish  e^>e- 
clally  from  late  1974  to  1976.  In  addition,  It 
appears  as  though  both  pork  and  feed  grain 
supplies  will  be  substantially  larger  in  1974 
compared  to  1972  levels.  Caution,  restraint 
and  positive  action  are  the  keys  to  a  con- 
tinued profitable  cattle  industry. 

A  7%  buildup  m  replacement  heifer 
numbers,  plus  a  6%  Jump  in  beef  cow  num- 
bers during  1972,  spells  trouble  down  the 
road.  This  sharp  increase  during  1972  in 
beef  cow  numbers  is  on  top  of  previous 
significant  jumps  during  1970  and  1971.  The 
Increase  In  beef  cow  numbers  during  1972 
was  2,295,000  head  or  245%  more  than  the 
increase  of  930,000  head  during  1971. 

To  further  Ulustrate  the  trend  towards 
building  beef  cow  numbers,  cow  slaughter 
was  lower  In  1972  than  In  any  of  the  eight 


previous  years  (except  1970)  since  1964.  At 
the  same  tUne,  a  trend  towards  holding  back 
significantly  larger  numbers  of  replacement 
heifers  has  been  obvloiis  since  1970.  Cow 
slaughter  under  federal  Inspection  in  1972 
was  5,400,000  head  or  more  than  4%  below 
the  1971  figure. 

We  expect  cow  slaughter  in  the  U.S.  to 
start  increasing  during  the  1974-1976  period, 
compared  to  the  1972-1973  levels.  With  a 
trend  of  Increased  cow  slaughter  between 
now  and  1976,  any  increase  In  beef  Imports 
from  foreign  countries  will  have  a  pro- 
nounced depressing  effect  on  domestic  cattle 
prices  during  this  same  period. 

This  word  of  caution  regarding  too  rapid 
a  build-up  in  our  cattle  numbers  may 
sound  out  of  place  in  view  of  today's  prices, 
but  the  commercial  cow/calf  operator  Is 
again  faced  with  the  Important  decision  of 
how  much  to  increase  his  herd  Inventory. 
It  is  a  decision  that  will  greatly  affect  the 
beef  business  for  at  least  the  next  three  to 
five  years.  We  have  now  had  three  years  of 
sharp  Increases  in  our  beef  cow  inventory. 
With  this  trend  continuing  during  1973  and 
1974,  we  believe  that  the  favorable  position 
which  the  cow/calf  operator  is  In  today  will 
have  eroded  considerably  by  1975.  The  results 
will  be  lower  cattle  prices  than  what  we 
have  in  1973  and  substantially  larger  feeder 
cattle  supplies. 

In  the  past  few  years,  cattlemen  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  efficiently  producing 
a  uniform  supply  of  high  quality  beef  which 
the  consumer  has  come  to  readily  accept. 
It  Is  a  case  of  regularly  satisfying  the  con- 
sumer with  predictable  quality  and  uniform 
eating  satisfaction. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand 
and  consumer  preference  for  beef,  soma 
growth  in  cow  numbers  is  needed.  The  key 
question  is  how  much  growth  is  healthy 
and  when  do  we  reach  the  "too  much"  level 
We  do  expect  personal  Incomes  to  further 
increase  and  therefore  the  demand  for  beef 
and  pork  to  continue  improving  in  the  years 
ahead.  However,  the  accelerated  demand  for 
meat  during  1972  and  1973  has  been  caused 
in  part  by  various  government  social  reform 
programs  resulting  in  a  redistribution  of  in- 
come, allowing  traditionally  lower  income 
groups  to  have  more  money  to  spend  for  beef 
and  pork.  For  example,  our  government  spent 
over  $2  billion  during  1972  in  the  Food  Stamp 
program.  In  addition,  there  were  two  jumps 
In  social  security  payments  during  the  past 
15  months  of  about  20%  each.  Pvu-thermore, 
local,  state  and  national  welfare  payments 
were  at  an  all-time  high  In  1971-1972. 


During  the  1974-1976  period.  It  appears 
that  these  government  programs  causing 
accelerated  demand  and  expenditures  for  beef 
and  pork  in  1972-1973,  will  be  leveled  off, 
and  in  many  cases,  reduced.  Therefore,  the 
demand  for  beef  and  pork  in  the  future  will 
primarily  come  from  increases  In  consumer 
personal  incomes,  population  growth,  and 
from  whatever  exports  of  pork  and  beef  we 
are  able  to  achieve  to  foreign  countries, 
such  as  Japan.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  demand  for 
beef  and  pork  will  continue  to  increase 
at  the  same  accelerated  rates  during  the 
1974-1976  period  as  it  did  during  the  1971- 
1973  period. 

Relating  this  to  the  cow/calf  operator,  all 
the  indicators  point  toward  an  ideal  steady 
growth  rate  in  beef  cows  numbers  of  no  more 
than  2.0%  to  2.5%  per  year.  This  rate  of 
growth  would  add  about  820,000  to  1,000.000 
head  of  new  females  to  the  breeding  herd 
each  year  and  keep  supply  and  demand  to 
a  healthy  balance  for  both  the  producer  apd 
the  consumer.  We  believe  that  sound  supply- 
management  guidelines  call  for  cow/calf 
operators  to  regulate  their  calving  and  re- 
placement programs  so  that  beef  cow  num- 
bers do  not  increase  more  than  2.5%  per 
year  during  the  next  three  years.  They  should 
start  now. 

The  trend  of  improved  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  cattlemen  to  obtain  propor- 
tionately higher  increases  in  beef  tonnage 
from  relatively  small  increases  in  the  nation's 
cow  herd,  will  continue  for  at  least  the  next 
five  years.  Improved  seedstock,  better  man- 
agement, greater  emphasis  on  fertility  and 
the  expanding  feedlot  industry  all  contribute 
greatly  to  having  an  adequate  supply  of 
beef  available  from  a  steady  2.0%  per  year 
increase  In  beef  cow  numbers. 

The  dairy  cattle  Inventory  In  the  U.S.  has 
finally  stabilized.  For  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  dairy  herd  replacements  are  now  in- 
creasing. This  win  result  in  even  larger  total 
beef  supplies  In  the  years  ahead. 

All  major  regions  in  the  U.S.  had  Increases 
In  beef  cow  numbers  dtirlng  1872,  ranging  be- 
tween a  plus  of  2.3%  to  8.8%.  The  most  sig- 
nificant increases  were  in  the  states  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North  Dakota 
and  the  southeastern  states.  We  expect  this 
trend  to  continue. 

In  the  case  of  state  rankings  50%  of  the 
beef  cows  in  the  U.S.  are  in  the  eight  sutes 
of  (1)  Texas,  (2)  Oklahoma,  (3)  Missouri. 
(4)  Nebraska,  (5)  Kansas,  (8)  South  Dakota, 
(7)  Iowa  and  (8)  Montana. 


USOA  ANNUAL  CATTLE  INVENTORY  ESTIMATES,  JAN.  1,  1970-73 


Cittle  Classification 


1970 


1971 


Pereent 
change 


1972 


Percent 
change 


1973 


Percent 
chtdfe 


A.  All  cattle: 

1.  All  cattle  and  calves 

2.  All  cows  and  htHtn  that  have  calvtd.' 

B.  Beef  cattle: 

1.  Cows  and  heifers  that  have  calved 

2.  Heifefs  over  500  lb,  for  replacement 

3.  Steers,  heifers  and  buHs  under  500  lb. 

4.  Steers  over  500  Hi  . 

5.  Bulls  over  500  lb....'.  

C.  DairycafOe:  

1.  Cows  and  heifers  that  have  calved 

2.  Heifei^  kept  far  replacement. . .  . 

3.  0th»f  heifers ..... 


112.303 
4$,  962 

36,«04 

6.  253 

29,704 

15.080 
2,245 

12,57$ 
3,974 
6,065 


114,578 
49,786 

37.877 

6,«64 

30.235 

15,  610 

2,327 

11,909 
3.843 
6,113 


+2 
+2 

+3 
+7 

+2 
■f4 
+4 

-5 
-3 
+1 


117.862 
50,585 

38.807 

e.987 

31,688 

15,999 

2,376 

11,  778 
3,828 
6.399 


-1-3 
+2 

+3 
+5 
+5 
+2 
+2 

-1 
0 

+5 


121.990 
52,753 

4tl02 

7.470 
32.  342 
16.  655 

2,465 

11,651 
3,875 
6,430 


+« 


+« 
+7 
-^2 

+4 

+4 

-1 

+1 
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EXHIBIT  C 
AVERAGE   QUARTERLY   PIMCES   OF  CHOICE   SLAUGHTER 
STEERS    AT    AMARiaO    AM)    SLAUGHTER    HOGS    AT 
PEORIA  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT 


9'tSK  9"?!^,'  Quarter  Quarter    Quarter 
1, 1972    2, 1972    I,  1972    4. 1972     1.  1973 


MEAT  PRODUCTION  BY  QUARTER  FOR  BEEF,  PORK  AND      POULTRY  SLAUGHTER  BY  QUARTER  <M(LLIONS  OF  POUNDS 
""TTON  OF  POULTRY  INSPECTED  FOR  SLAVGHTER) 

{MiHions  of  pounds)  . 

Qoattorl  Qiiart«r2  QuarttrS    Quor1»r4 


Quarter  1    Quarter  2   Quarter  3     Quarter  4 


CWI* 


MW $35.28    $35.53    $35.30    $35.37      $43.62      ISg «.2^         8.396         8.466  9 

"••*— ZiM      26i46      29.84     3119       36.27      "W t,\3i ._ '. 
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1972. 
1973. 


3.052 
>2,«22 


3,443 


3,879 


3,764 


>  Far  Jaiwary  and  Fakmry. 
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EXHIBIT  D 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  BEEF  PRICES 
(Cents  per  pound) 


'AVERAGE  RETAIL  PORK  IhlCES 
[Cents  per  pouod] 


Quarter  1    Quarter  2    Quarter  3     Quarter  4 


Quarter  1    Quarter  2 


garter  3     Qutfter  4 


1972 

1973 '126.3 


U4.4         112.3         115.3  113.2     }9J| ^.g  79.9 


■  For  January  and  February. 


>  For  January  and  February. 

EXHIBIT  E 
AVERAGE  QUARTERLY  PRICE  SPREADS  FOR  BEEF,  PORi(  AND  BROILERS  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT 


Quarter 


1st  (1972). 
2d  (1972).. 
3d (1972).. 
4th  (1972). 
1  St  (1973). 


1  For  January  and  February. 


AVERAGE  QUARTERLY  HIDE  AND  OFFAL  VALUES  PRICE  PER  H  JNDREDWEIGHT  FOR  LIVE  WEIGHT  STEERS 


1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 


EXHIBIT  F 
LIVESTOCK  PRICES-RETAIL  PRICES  AND  c4nSUMER  INCOME,  1951-72 


Price  per  hundredweight     Price  per  pound  (cents) 


Year 


Average 
cattle 
prices 


Average 

hoi 

prices 


Average 

choice  beef 

prices 


Average 

pork 

prices 


Disposable 

personal 

income 

per  capita 


1951      *a-69  J20.00 

1«2                               25.71  17.80 

19H 17.66  21.40 

1954 .  17. «  21.60 

i9« 16.92  15.00 

iqS 16.34  14.40 

,«7 .  18.50  17.80 

iSg .  23.11  19.60 

iou ...  23.91  14.10 

{So ...  21.98  15.30 

{flll ....  21.41  16.70 

JSi ..  22.95  16.40 

}5« .  21.10  15.00 

J964 ....  19.71  14.80 


87.3 
85.7 
68.4 
67.8 
66.8 
65.4 
69.9 
80.2 
82.0 
80.2 
78.4 
81.7 
78.5 
76.5 


57.8 
56.2 
62.1 
63.4 
53.6 
51.4 
59.4 
63.8 
56.3 
55.9 
58.4 
58.8 
56.6 
55.9 


tl.468 
1,518 
1,582 
1,585 
1,666 
1,743 
1,801 
1,831 
1,905 
1,937 
1,984 
2,066 
2,139 
2,284 


Year 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972... 


Januar) 
Februa 


Share  of  food   expenditures  from  persoruil 

disposable  income 

[InperoentJ 

United   States 16- 7 

Canada    ^0. 8 

West  Germany 34- ^ 

Japan 26.6 

Western  Eiirope so" 

UJ3  8.R. ^.0 

Eastern  Europe "*•" 

Other  nations. Up  to  60. 0 

Economically  active  population  in  agriculture 
as  percent  of  total  economically  active 
population 

(In  percent] 

Name  of  country  of  area 

United   State* . * 

Oceania ^8 

Europe 19 

Japan ~ 21 

U.S.S.B.   -- 32 

South   America 39 

Central  Amerlwi *'' 

AsU •S 

People's  Republic  ol  China 67 

Africa  - ®9 

Statement  of  John  ScBMrrrKSR 
The   extraordinary   rise    in   the   prices    of 
agricultural   commodities   and   In  wholesale 
aud  retail   food  prices   over   the   past   few 


ID  — SENATE 


April 


t3,  1973 


AVERAGE  RHAIL  BROILER  PRICES 
(Cents  per  pound) 


86.1 


87.7 


Quarter  1 

Quarter  2    Qu  rter3 

Quarter4 

1972 

1973 

41.4 

44.7 

40.7 

42.0 

41.5 

Live-wholesale  price  spread 


Wholesale-retail  pri »  spread 


Beet 


Pork 


Broilers 


Deefl 


Ps1( 


$3.07 
3.09 
2.94 
3.15 

13.36 


J7.95 
7.62 
7.05 
9.28 

17.59 


«13.60 
11.50 
14.40 
13.90 

I  18.80 


{23.39 
22.05 
25.15 
25.19 

123.51 


»16. 

17. 

17. 

14. 
116. 


Quarter  1 


Quarter  2  Quartei 


$2.06 
2.70 
4.45 


$2.25 
3.33 


*2.  6 

3.  '8 


Price  per  hundredweight     Price  per  pound  (ci  ats) 


Average        Average        Average        Av(  rage 
cattle  hog    choice  beef  pork 

prices  prices  prices  Ifices 


$21. 37 
23.34 
23.43 
24.63 
27.25 
27.79 
28.80 
33.20 


$20.80 
23.00 
19.00 
18.70 
22.90 
21.90 
17.95 
26.00 


80.1 
82.4 
82.6 
86.6 
96.3 
98.8 
104.3 
113.8 


ncreas  ,  1951-72  (percent).. 


12 


30 


30 


1973.. 
r  1973. 


$37.10 
40.50 


$31.00 
34.20 


122.3 
130.3 


months  can  be  traced  to  a  ni  mber  of  causes. 
The  most  important  single  f  (  ctor  belilnd  the 
rise  in  crop  prices  was  the  disastrous  crop 
failure  in  the  Soviet  Unlot ,  requiring  the 
USSR  to  Import  some  25  to  30  million  tons 
of  grains  and  oilseeds  in  th<  1972-73  season 
after  having  been  In  a  small  net  export  posi- 
tion for  many  years.  Pood  grain  crops  In 
India  and  China  in  1973  were  also  down  some 
5  percent,  while  crops  in  Aiistralla.  Argen- 
tina, South  Africa,  the  M  ddle  East,  and 
West  Africa  were  also  below  average,  requir- 
ing larger  Imports  or  reduc  Jd  exports.  Au- 
stralia's wheat  exports  weie  only  half  of 
normal,  and  South  Africa  1  las  virtually  no 
com  for  export.  The  result  taking  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  to(  ether,  was  the 
first  reduction  in  total  worll  grain  produc- 
tion in  modern  history. 

Livestock  price  increases  ( an  be  traced  to 
the  increased  worldwide  del  land  for  meats, 
to  the  long  biological  cycle  required  to  ex- 
pand beef  production,  and  t<  >  high  feed  costs 
arising  directly  out  of  woi  d  climatic  dis- 
turbances and  Increased  exjorts  of  the  past 
year.  U.S.  cattle  numbers  are  Increasing,  how- 
ever, and  we  are  fairly  sure  to  have  slightly 
larger  supplies  of  beef  thii  fall  and  next 
year.  Pork  and  poultry  supp  lies  will  also  in- 
crease, but  so  will  the  demi.nd  for  all  meat 
products.  Official  predlctljns  that  food 
prices  will  be  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  t^e  beginning  do  m  it  appear  to  rest 


Broilers 


$13.60 

13.50 

12.30 

13.50 

7.60 


Quarter  4 


$2.24 
4.26 


Disposable 

personal 

income 

per  capita 


55.8 
74.0 
57.2 
57.4 
74.3 
78.0 
?0.3 
B3.2 


$2,436 
2,605 
2,751 
2,946 
3,130 
3,358 
3,581 
3,767 


44 


150 


94.1 
97.1 


on  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  situation.  In 
February  USDA  specialists  anticipated  a  food 
price  rise  of  some  6  percent  in  1973.  We  have 
already  had  a  4  percent  rise,  and  this  will 
probably  go  to  7  percent  when  the  April  CPI 
is  in,  given  wholesale  priced  already  re- 
ported. A  10  percent  rise  in  lood  prices  by 
year's  end  should  not  be  rulei  out,  even  if 
crop  prices  stabilize. 

The  managers  of  federal  fan  a.  programs  In 
the  Executive  Branch  also  bear  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  curre  nt  accelerated 
rise  In  food  prices.  Only  days  a  rter  the  USSR 
had  begun  its  massive  purchases  of  U.S. 
grain  last  July,  and  when  the  t  nil  magnitude 
of  the  Russian  crop  disaster  wfs  well  known, 
USDA  announced  a  restrlctlvfe  wheat  acre- 
age program  for  1973.  Offlcla^  consistently 
refused  to  correct  that  error  luntu  Janviary 
this  year.  U.S.  wheat  exports  were  subsidized 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  for  at  least  2 
months  after  the  world  grain  |  situation  had 
turned  from  a  buyer's  to  a  steller's  market. 
A  restrictive  program  was  Announced  in 
December  for  feed  grains  only  Ito  be  changed 
in  January  and  again  In  March,  not  because 
of  new  developments  but  because  of  be- 
lated recognition  of  the  actuallstate  of  world 
grain  and  oilseed  supplies  an«  prices. 

The  "set-aside"  has  had  the  effect  In  1971 
and  1972  of  accentuating  the  shortage  and 
the  spectacular  price  Increas*  In  soybeans, 
the  scarcest  of  aU  agricxiltural  products.  The 
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set-aside  encourages  expansion  of  corn  acre-     tory  consumer  actions  for  reducing  food  ex-  by  Mr.   Stein  is  Indeed  more  conducive  to 

age  more  than   soybeans,  even   though   de-     pendltures,  since  It  consists  of  a  fixed  group  increased  production  of  f a  °m  prS^ 

mand  expansion  is  most  rapid  in  soybeans,     of  food   commodities  which  does  not  shift  ProductlWon  the  farm  was  n^^^ 

^K«  '^r^u^^ross^ef  du'rmVhLC^^^          ''S'^S  r'"^"^  ^J^^^^'  ^PP'^  problem  o^e'r  Sh"the"goVernme^n? 

this  year,  serious  losses  durmg  harvest  last         still.  It  Is  clear,  food  prices  are  drastically  was  suppose<<  to  have  some  abUltv  to  exer- 

m''nHn«?nTv,.^?^rf°*  ""T  °^  ^'^*'"*     ^'S^«'  '-^'^  **^«y  ''«"»  ^  y«*'  *go-  ^'^d  t»>«  '^'^^  conn^STThere  hlve^^n  Indlca^tl^s  that 

high  prices  in  the  protein  meal  complex.           prospects  for  lower  prices  are  some  distance  both  a  shortage  of  fuel  necessary  to  dry  out 

K^Te'fo'b^fdin,.^\,^HH"^H*''K    ?h'     ^'^^y-''  **  ^"  '"^  ^^S^*-  W^«t  1^  ^^^'  »^«  ^^^  ^^'  "°P«  '*«»l"ng  from  bad  wither 

^^^u^l     tS«f  ^,          „     .,  n^  *^*     situation  is  not  solely  an  American  problem,  and  a  worsening  rail  transportation  system 

Jo«"J.    f""*"°°'    *^*t    ''f^P  „!,^°'^"^Vi    '°     Demand  appears  to  be  outstripping  supply  added  to  the  supply  problem. 

1973  far  less  serious  t;han  In  1972  would  set     on  a  world-wide  basis.  The  fuel  shortage  problem  was  reported  In 

^L*  ™n^,H^^h     ?      ,  *.      t"*t^  P''^*'.*^  ^         "^^^  primary  focus  of  concern  Is  the  short  the  Washington  Post  on  December  12,  1972.^ 

?«  «n^thlr  ^^    f^^Tr^^w  %*  J''°P  '^.°^     *^™  problem.   Why  the   sudden,  sharp   in-  Senator  Hartke  also   noted  the   Inadequate 

remain  tiJhWndtv,«V,S^^nt  I'^^^^'^^^fu     *='^^^  ^  ^^''2,  Which  we  are  continuing  to  supply  of  natural  gas  during  hearings  Artier 

IZt^V^^^L^^.liJ^^    -^l       ^V^  ^^'"     experience?  But,  in  addition  the  Interest  in  this  month  on  freight  car  shortages  ♦-and 

tht«  ?J^^rH^t^^7  fK,                           ^V^^'^f:     "y^^^^^^  production  decrease,  other  questions  freight  car  shortages  also  appear  to  have  been 

^eretftoid^d^rl^^/^rL   t  K^^^^^                *'"**   *«*   relevant.   'Prom   what   base    Is   the  (and  to  be)  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 

+Hf«   Jfol^    .S!^    ?.     .^  ^  li^^^rr^l  ^**"     increase  measured?'  and  'Does  that  base  re-  food  supply  problem. 

J^^Jfr^..^J^l\i^^      ?^   ^^^   y-^;  *=\^     ^'*"=*  ^'g^^""  t^^»  competitive  prices  for  sig-  According     to    testimony    given     to    the 

r^ord  crol7J^^/to  L^L^i  t  H     ^^^'^^l  "     "'^^*"*   ^«^  commodities?'  are   two  quel-  Senate  CoiSmerce  Commltlee'l  Special  Sub- 

tr^vear^nrnrirt.  f»n   .!fi/H        7^^^^         "''^^  ''^'*=^  ^^°"1^  ^  "^^^^  ^nd.  although  committee  on  Freight  Car  Shorties  during 

lllels^  nr^fi^t  ^.rtn?  /nn.^t  ?«     «"ly,  1"2     a  worldwide  supply  shortage  means  that  to-  hearings  in  March    the  shortage  of  rollini 

br^ulhr^to  niav  tn  h^^^^Llr^^  tn"  H  ^     ^°'^^  "^  °°*  avaUable  to  make  up  all  of  our  stock  to  move   farm  produce  and  elevator! 

m  farm  ^Les^slnJ^  it  Imnd  hrn.^t.  f^?     do'^estlc  deficit.  Import  policies  bear  scrutiny  stored  grain  is  now  n^ore  serious  than  ever 

resuU^  exnar^io^arl  nr^n.^f^^  ^^L^       as  an  expression  of  a  policy  posture  contrary  before,    even    though    such    shortages    have 

"If"the^I7^Sf rt7ir?^eT^.  Sda  ^o^'  ''^"^^ "''''''  *°  ""^^  '"^  p'^'^^^  "^^f  *  p'°^r  '"^r. ^^'r  T.  r^.°'  ^^!^ 

or  other  matnr  oonntripp  fall    c„h=t.^t7aiit^  ^own.  century— and  even  though  rail  freight  moved 

blloTtar'et^e^'  irvelJTtrong  mea'^uret'Yn!         ,,  .      ,    "^77^  '"^  '""''"  ^^'4  ^TS^.r  '""^  P'"'^"^*  '°'''"^'  ^" 

eluding  a  continuation  of  thi  freeze  on  meat     ^    l"^  ''l^^''  ^^"^  ^^"^  "^^  ^'^  ^^'^  *  '=y°"'=**  ^^w,l^*"  ''^  ^^^V  r.           ,    *..      o       .  . 

prices,  and  limitations  of  exports  of  eralns      ^^'^^^'^^  ^  production   levels  of  significant  Witnesses    and   members   of   the    Special 

oilseeds,   and   meats   would    be   reauired    to  ^°°^  commodities.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun-  Subcommittee  have  blamed  the  transporta- 

keep  reUll  food  prices  from  rising  Into  1974  *'"  Committee  on  Food  reports,^  from  other  tlo"  requirements  of  the  Soviet  wheat  sale 

Alternatively,  refusal  to  invoke  such  meas-i  government     data     sources,     the     following  and  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales 

ures  when  adverse  world  crop  conditions  be-  changes  from  1971  to  1972:  for    the    fact    that    the    problem    Is    worse 

come  known  would  virtually  assure  further                                                                       Percent  despite  greatly  increased  tonnage  moved.=  So 

escalation  of  food  prices                                                                                                           Change,  tnat.  in  addition  to  production  problems,  the 

1                                                                                                                 197t  to  economy   is  not  able   to  fully  utilize  what 

Statement   of   Mark   Silbebgeld  „    .                                                                   J^^^Z  production   was  available   for  consumption. 

vr-    r.v,»«,™.«   »«j t,          .r  .^          ^  ***** —2  "  seems  clear  that  a  lack  of  coordination 

oomlnitf»-    ?^^«,^f  members  of  the  sub-  Dairy  products +2  of  government  policies  and  actions  Is  one  of 

^^^.  i^f,;  f  ^r.?  "*  ^''"'°  is  pleased   to  Poultry  &  Eggs +3  the  factors  contributing  to  food  supply  prob- 

Sp^r?nlt     ''''^**"°°  ^^.^PP**"  *'^^°'*  ^^^^  ^^^  Grains I5  lems.  and  It  seems  equaUy  clear  that  unless 

18  wirf  Qnw^^^^''   °,?T°°**P'"*'**;i^y''*™*  Vegetables 0  steps  are  taken  to  coordinate  these  policies 

roJf.=nm»!i  yf  ff  ••  J^    i,*^*'';^5°'"''^y  '"^  ^""^  *  Nuts. -10  and  actions,  and  to  solve  related  problems 

"■Ser/?  o^ryo^u^yTog^rtf  I-  bit  of  The  CLC  Food  Committee,  In  Its  March  20  ^if  ^TLntl^f  "trbe  ^r^el^c^ !nTo^ 
background  about  Consumers  Union,  which  ""^^^  Paper  on  food  prices,  predicted  sub-  p^i^g  '^°""°"«  *°  ^  reflected  m  food 
is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  stantial  1973  production  level  recovery.  This  ^  iNrpr»Rrn  nrw.^,, 
chartered  in  1936  under  the  laws  of  the  State  Prediction,  however,  must  be  viewed  with  increased  demand 
of  New  York  to  provide  information  and  reservations,  especially  since  the  government  Together  with  production  declines,  the 
counsel  to  consumers  about  the  management  ^*^  already  revised  from  mid-year  to  year's  economy  has  seen  Increased  consumer 
of  family  expenditures.  Consumers  Union's  ^^^  *^®  ^'^^  ^^  which  it  estimates  that  food  demand.  As  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
financial  support  comes  from  our  more  than  Prices  will  level  off.  White  Paper  points  out,  an  effective  Increase 
two  million  subscribers  and  newsstand  read-  *  number  of  factors  seem  to  have  resulted  °^  six  percent  in  real  personal  income  during 
ers.  We  accept  no  support  from  any  com-  ^^  reduced  1972  production  levels.  Two  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972,  a  2.5  mUllon 
mercial  organization.  Consumer  Reports  the  ^^^se  simply  were  not  under  the  control  of  person  Increase  in  employment,  larger  social 
magazine  published  by  Consumers  Union,  nian.  One  was  a  reduction  in  supplies  of  security,  public  assistance  and  tax  refund 
carries  no  advertising.  Besides  testing  and  ^shmeal,  used  as  poultry  protein  supplement,  payments  all  add  to  demand.  Increased  for- 
reportlng  testa  on  consumer  products.  Con-  ^**nse  of  low  Peruvian  fish  catches.  An-  e'gn  demand  on  U.S.  agricultural  products 
sumer  Reports  publishes  general  informa-  °*h®'"  *as  lower  production  of  domestic  soy-  also  add.  The  added  demand  can  only  exacer- 
tlon  for  consumers  on  health,  medicare,  pro-  ''**ns.  In  part  due  to  bad  weather.  Soybeans  bate  the  supply  shortage  problem, 
duce  safety,  the  economics  of  the  market-  are  another  primary  livestock  feed.  Additionally,  the  relatively  inelastic  con- 
place,  and  legislative.  Judicial  and  regulatory  ^  Demand  estimate  and  policy  coordination,  sumer  demand  for  red  meat,  especially  beef, 

actions  of  government  which  affect  consumer  andThTeoverTrl^en?  ^!1^hE^^  °'  "*?T  ^«*^^^^^"y   '"^'^  ^°  ^°^  P^i^e  levels.  The 

welfare  f         ,    government,  specifically.  Is  expected  consumer   resistance   which   has   finally  set 

Food   quality  and   value  has  been  a  nri  *°  P«f^o™sa"sfactorUy  in  these  areas.  There  in  to  meat  price  levels  is  now  having  some 

mary  topfc  in  Consumer  iJe^rt,  for  manv             ''^"f  that  such  is  not  the  case.  One  clue  effect  on  meat  prices.  Secretary  Butz  reports 

yeai^.  iT  19'^2  a^one   our  maSne  report^  rT'r  F.nnnt,^' ah"!  °''  ^''J^''  ""  ''^  ^°"'^-  ^'^^^  "^'^  P"'^^^  ^««  ''°^''  ^'  P*'  Po^'^d 

test  results  on  fro^n  breS  sSrlTp  To^  sL?n    Aonor^^n".  f^^'^'"  Chairman  Herbert  during  the  week  ended  March  24.e  it  remains 

wines,  frankfurters  fro^n  orange  JuTce  co^  f<^    po,.    t^l  ^  ?,  ^^°^^^}°'  ^^t  ^'^f'^^-  ^  be  seen,  however,  how  much  resistance 

centrate,  honey,  peknuTlutterfroienD^               o^nopHln  tw  ^^''^    '**7'    ""■•    ^^^'^'^  '''"   '^'"^^   ^^  P^'^«   ^°'  ""e**  drop.  If  a 

icecreai^andbabyltoods  andils^nubUshS  ;h.«H^?nf«t    J^'k^h"*  °!  ^'^°  ^^^^  '^°"  ^'"*"   '^'""P   '^^^^s   in  a   return   to  former 

articles  on  drained  ^ghrofc^nedfc^  l^nr   rS^^lZT^'^^'^  ''.°*  ff""?"°  **i^  '*''-  '"^^^  consumption  patterns  before  supplies 

and  freshness  dating  of  |ackaEed?<S^s^!  tent  of  dejnand  for  agricultural   products,  are    adequately    increased,    prices    can    be 

=^rTn^'^ ''ifSr^^^^'^"^-  p-d-tLrorf^rprru^crtrn''^^^^  ^"^^'^^^^  -  -'-  ^^^'^^  ^-  ^^^*  — ^^^^^ 

la^ line^d    to   t°h«    tr^°''  on  nutritional  (then)    ...  I  would  sound  sUly  if  I  said  we  ^"•'°"  '^"^'=« 

suDermRrkPt  n^m,,a«.f^      ?"     ^  proposed  had  forecast  the  situation  correctly." »  The   worldwide  food  shortage  relative  to 

ConZners  Z^SSL  to  saV^I^^fv  .on           attached  is  a  column  by  Washington  Post  worldwide  demand  means  thaf  relaxing  Im- 

cern^XYect^'t  ^^p^c^^J^e^^s   Ih^^^  ^"^^'^'^^  ^"^^  Hobart  Rowen  regarding  Mr.  Pf*  restrictions  is  not  necessarily  a  means 

outdlstancrtorprt^fncrla^rof  all^^her  Stein's  remarks  and  the  underlying  situation.  °'   f°  ^'"8    °"'    production    shortage.    The 

commodities^  the  Consnm^r  ^i.t  T«H^t  This  subcommittee  should  order  a  General  "'""^  ^^^  removal  of  import  quotas  on  meat 

Ind^d  since  Se  ron«Z«r^^.rT^      h  Accounting  Office  investigation  into  economic  "suited  in  a  15  percent  increase  in  imports 

norrtkect   the   a?p^e^t!y  ^ubstantUl    m  forecasting  and  acreage  allotment  manage"  ^"^'"^  1972.  So  far  in  1973.  imports  are  up 

crease  in  «)iiiSnpUorof  irepTedTs^^  »e"t  at  the  Agriculture  Department  in  order  ^h^  -   «L^l!'r   T ,  P"*''"""    comparable 

"convenience")    f^  V^^tec^^t^  to  determine  Just  what  causes  lay  behind  the  P^^.^^t^e  of  Te'  miorti  Zri^T^t^ 

since  the  CPI  marketbasket  was  combed,  ^accurate     forecasts     and     to     determine  away   ??om   hom^and   in   S^d    f^ 

h  ghe    t^n  S"a^"^*J:^^  T^t.^^T'^  ^^l!^!!^-*  *^«  P'^^*  P^''^^^  «^--»  ^  whiJh  ha™    Se 'w^eSit'ln^t^rconsS 

bait  nlXr'^^r^h^-O^irflecTcrpe^r  i;^;;;;;rat  end  of  article.  IT^^i"^  ^^"  "'  ^'^^  '^^  ^'^  '^'^ 
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At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  govern- 
ment actions  which,  while  having  minimal 
elTect,  are  not  consonant  with  our  present 
situation.  For  example,  a  March  1  determi- 
nation of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
1921  Antidumping  Act  will  have  the  likely 
effect  of  keeping  out  an  additional  supply  of 
canned  Bartlett  pears  from  Australia,  even 
though  Australi&n  Bartlett  Imports  have 
never  constituted  more  than  8.9  percent  of 
the  relevant  U.S.  market  and  at  the  end  of 
1972  constituted  less  than  5  percent  of  that 
market.'  This  seems  particularly  Inappropri- 
ate in  view  of  Isist  year's  10%  decline  in  the 
domestic  production  of  fruits  and  nuts. 

Further,  the  President's  requests  for  Tariff 
Commission  Investigation  of  possible  suspen- 
sion of  Import  quotas  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  for  cheese  and  cheese  substitutes  only 
cover  a  period  of  short  duration,  ending  well 
before  the  December,  1973,  date  by  which  the 
administration  now  estimates  as  the  earliest 
that  food  price  increases  will  level  off.' 

THZ   ALREADY    IMfXATEO    BASE 

To  this  point,  focus  has  been  on  the  nature 
of  the  cyclical  supply  and  production  short- 
age associated  with  the  sharp  food  price  in- 
creases of  1972  and  early  1973.  However,  the 
ability  of  consumers  to  afford  such  Increases 
In  the  face  of  the  economy's  inability  to 
provide  short-term  solutions  Is  affected  In 
great  part  by  the  price  base  from  which  those 
Increases  depart. 

Failure  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  and 
to  conform  governmental  policies  to  our  un- 
derlying assumption  that  competition  wUl 
regulate  prices  appears  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  food  prices.  Last  spring,  Senator 
McOovem  unoJBclally  released  the  summary 
data  from  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  study  of  costs  imposed  on 
the  economy  by  lack  of  effective  price  com- 
petition in  100  selected  industries.  On  the 
FTC's  lists  are  seventeen  food  and  food- 
related  industries  which,  for  lack  of  effec- 
tive price  competition,  add  an  estimated 
(2.6332  billion  annually  to  the  nation's  food 
bill.  This  overcharge — which  is  above  and 
beyond  what  we  would  pay  for  the  same 
commodities  under  price-competitive  condi- 
tions— is  made  on  a  total  value  of  shipments 
of  $60.1  billion.  In  other  words,  we  could 
reduce  our  food  expenditures  for  these  items 
alone  by  about  4.36  percent  If  antitrust  and 
other  government  policies  truly  assured  the 
competition  which  we  often  profess  to  exist — 
and  this  list  is  Itself  incomplete !  "  If  we  do 
not  assure  competition,  which  is  the  market's 
way  of  fighting  ^fiatlon,  then  we  may  be  in 
for  permanent  controls  or  permanent  Infia- 
tlon — or  both. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  appears  that  the 
Senate  Is  preparing  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  high  food  prices  by  granting  spe- 
cial antitrust  exemption  to  the  soft  drink 
Industry — thereby  interfering  with  pending 
PTC  litigation  designed  to  end  expensive  re- 
gional monopolies  In  soft  drink  bottling.  It 
Is  our  understanding  that  S.  978,  a  bill  with 
over  forty  Senatorial  sponsors,  will  have  little 
If  any  Senate  opposition,  thus  assuring  that 
the  estimated  $250  million  in  annual  mono- 
poly overcharges  by  that  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  burden  the  nation's  food  bill.  Adop- 
tion of  that  legislation  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Senate's  expressed  concern  over 
food  prices. 

Additionally,  costs  built  into  modern  su- 
permarketing  add  greatly  to  the  costs  of 
food — costs  associated  with  such  problems  as 
brand  proliferation,  deceptive  packaging, 
trading  stamps,  brand-name  advertising  and 
other  marketing  and  promotional  gimmicka. 
Attached  and  offered  for  the  record  is  a  copy 
of  the  article  "The  High  Cost  of  the  Super- 
market Revolution,"  International  Consumer, 
Journal  of  the  International  Organization  of 
Consumers  Unions,  No.  1 — 1967,  by  Colston 
K  Wame,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Amherst 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  Cost    of   Living    Council 
Pood,  White  Paper  on  "Food 
20,  1973. 

'Hobart  Rowen,  "Stein  Seis 
on    Meat    Cost,"    Washington 
March  23,  1973,  p.  A-1.  The 
Council   Pood   Committee   l^lte 
Pood   Prices  does  not  menti  an 
forecasting  as  a  cause  of  pre  Auction 
ages. 

■"Lack  of  Heating  Fuel  kAty 
Iowa  Firms,"  Washington  P(9t, 
December  13,  1972,  p.  Al. 
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*  United  States  Senate,  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Freight  Car  Shortages  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  hearing:,  March  13, 
1973,  p.  5. 

"  Special  Subcommltte  Hearln  gs,  March  13, 
pp.  27-28,  69. 

°  Special  Subcommittee  Heai  ings,  March 
13,  pp.  9-10,  26,  31-33.  The  CLC  Food  White 
Paper  states:  "The  record  volune  of  grains 
being  transported  has  caused  ti  anspcMrtatlon 
congestion  and  shortages  of  boxcars  and 
hopper  cars."  It  does  not  mentfcn  the  effect 
of  export  sales  on  transportation  of  grain 
for  domestic  feed  and  food  consumption! 

•  "Beefed-Up  Boycott  Squeeze*  Meat  Pack- 
ers," Washington  Evening  Stkr,  Tuesday, 
March  27,  1973,  p.  A-3. 

'CLC  Food  Committee  White   Paper,  p.  6. 

«38  Fed.  Keg.  44,  p.  6239,  Wednesday. 
March  7,  1973. 

"See  38  Fed.  Reg.  6,  p.  1240,  Wed.  Jan.  10, 
1973;  38  Fed.  Reg.  48,  p.  6855,  T  aes.,  Mar.  13. 
1973. 

10  The  PTC  data  are  reported  i  ind  analyzed 
In  Scanlon,  "PTC  and  Phase  U:  The  'Mc- 
Govern  Papers,'  •♦  6  Antitrust  L  aw  and  Eco- 
nomics Review  3,  p.  19,  Sprirg  1972.  The 
seventeen  food  and  food-relatid  industries 
are: 
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Industry 


Valu  !  of 

shipnK  nts 

(blllii  ns) 


2011    Meat  packing  plants...  $*6  J489  3 

2026    Fluidmilk. r.g  256  7 

3522    Farm  machinery 1.3  2511 

2036  Soft    drinks,    bottled 

andcanned B.2  247  8 

2042    Prepared  animal  and 

fowl  feed .....  kg  2015 

2082    Maltliquors 2.9  1980 

2051  Bread,  cake,  and  re- 

lated products ^.1  191.9 

2033    Canned     fruits    ind 

vegetables. 6.5  143.6 

2071    Confectionery  products  1.9  94.4 

2041    Flour  and  other  grain 

mill  products. 2.5  88  5 

2085    Distilled  hquor, except 

brandy |1.4  88.3 

2037  Frozen     fruits     and 

vegetables 2.1  84.9 

2062    Cane  sugar  refining...  1.4  715 

2032    Canned  specialties ^4  71.2 

2654    Sanitary  food  contain- 
ers   h.1  64.1 

2052  Crackers  and  cookies..  p.  4  57.3 
3551    Food    products    ma- 
chinery                 .8                38.5 


CONCLUSION  OP  MOHNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  templore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  Il}  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro 

the  previous  order,  the  

resume  the  consideration  of 
ished   business,    S.    352,   which 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  c 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  withia  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  adi  ninlsterlng  a 
voter  registration  program  throu  gh  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  '.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qu  orum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tejnpore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  an  informal  conversation  in  regard 
to  handling  the  remaining  committee 
amendments,  and  I  want  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  group  of  changes 
on  page  7,  beginning  on  line  15,  that 
runs  down  through  line  17 — they  are 
word  changes  or  deletions  and  they  are 
all  addressed  to  the  same  point — may  be 
adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  next 
section,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc  also,  but  we 
do  want  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  one 
of  the  limitations.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
section  of  sunendments  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendments 
will  be  considei'«d  en  bloc. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  considering  these  several 
amendments  en  bloc,  but  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  what  to  me  seems  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  language,  or  at  least  the 
Injection  of  a  practice  that  would  not  be 
In  the  public  interest. 

I  note  that  postcards  sent  out  on  a 
mass  distribution  basis  are  to  be  sent  out 
at  least  once  every  2  years.  It  would  seem 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  this 
would  allow  multiple  distribution  and  it 
would  just  lie  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator  as  to  how  much  time 
he  wanted  to  send  out  these  mass  mail- 
ings, up  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  cards. 
I  think  it  has  been  estimated  it  could  be 
as  many  as  240  million  cards. 

Would  the  Senator  object  if  r.e  deleted 
the  words  "at  least"  in  the  language 
which  provides  that  they  are  to  be  sent 
to  postal  addresses  and  residences  and, 
Instead  of  using  the  language  "at  least 
once  every  two  years,"  have  it  "once 
every  two  years"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  the  way  it  orig- 
inally was  written  when  we  first  put  it  in 
there,  and  then  we  were  advised  by  the 
authorities  that  there  were  exceptions 
to  that  under  a  situation  like  this:  In 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  just  for  the  sake 
of  illustration — there  are  several  States 
like  this — if  one  does  not  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  he  is  no  longer  registered. 
If  our  Congressman  died  in  the  next  few 
months,  the  Congressman  would  have  to 
be  replaced  in  a  special  election,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  postcard  fa- 
cility available  for  that  Federal  election. 
So,  because  there  were  enough  instances 
in  which  that  could  occur  if  there  were 
such  a  special  election,  we  were  advised 
to  put  in  that  covering  language.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  addition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  another  thing  that 
disturbs  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
that  the  bill  seems  to  contemplate  a  na- 


tional distribution  of  postcards  to  all 
households  and  all  postal  addresses  in  the 
country.  That  would  be  triggered  by  a 
special  election,  even. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  spot 
distribution  to  a  particular  territory. 
There  would  be  arguments  on  both  sides 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  spot  distribu- 
tion in  a  particular  locahty  or  whether 
a  special  election  would  trigger  a  mass 
distribution  all  over  the  country.  What 
would  be  the  Senator's  view  of  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  first  view  would  be 
that  the  board  of  registration  Commis- 
sioners of  three  men  would  certainly  have 
to  be  more  responsible  than  that.  They 
have  to  get  their  money  from  Congress 
and  if  they  were  going  to  run  a  play  game 
with  postcards,  they  would  be  subject 
to  restrictions  by  Congress.  But  assuming 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
points responsible  men,  and  not  two  or 
three  "nuts,"  there  would  be  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
permits  coverage  of  a  State  in  a  special 
election.  We  would  have  to  assume  good 
judgment.  That  is  the  implied  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  would  allow  the 
injection  of  politics  into  the  distribution. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  then  for  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  to  go  to  the 
administrator  of  the  post  card  registra- 
tion bureau  and  say,  "Look,  I  am  facing 
a  hard  election  here  in  my  particular 
city.  And  I  feel  that  if  I  can  get  more 
people  registered  there.  I  can  win  the 
election.  Will  you  not  then  send  cards 
just  to  my  county?"  Under  this  law 
would  the  administrator  of  the  bureau 
be  authori2;ed  to  send  to  just  one  coun- 
ty? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Rather  the  other  way 
around.  The  jurisdiction  would  extend 
only  to  Federal  elections  in  that  State. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  example. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  depend  on  the 
status  of  the  registration  laws,  and  that 
law  would  determine  it.  If  the  registra- 
tion which  had  occurred  in  the  preced- 
ing year  in  any  Federal  election  had 
been  through  the  post  card  system,  it 
would  not  automatically  follow  until  two 
years  later.  If  that  State  had  laws  that 
wiped  out  registration  if  one  had  not 
voted  in  the  preceding  election,  it  would 
automatically  follow  as  a  matter  of 
policy  of  the  commission.  But  it  would 
have  no  relation  to  the  candidates  nm- 
ning  for  election. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  since  he  is 
running  in  a  particular  race  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  from  coming  to  the 
administrator  and  saying,  "Now,  if  I 
could  just  get  a  few  more  people  regis- 
tered in  my  district,  I  could  win  the 
election.  Would  not  you  send  out  a  mass 
distribution  of  post  cards  in  my  con- 
gressional district?"  Would  there  be 
anything  under  the  law  to  prevent  the 
administrator  from  complying  with  that 
request? 


Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  the  chance  that  he 
would  be  called  into  question  by  the  Con- 
gress, his  right  and  his  abihty  to  hold 
the  office  and  his  responsibility  would 
certainly  be  called  into  question  by  the 
administrator  in  charge,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  then  there 
would  be  the  good  judgment  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  itself.  The  law  is  to  be 
triggered  by  the  mechanics  of  a  State 
in  terms  of  registration  procedure.  They 
could  be  registered  in  any  kind  of  way. 
One  could  not  request  the  sending  in  of 
a  mass  mailing  in  a  particular  district. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  it  other  than  that  possible 
criticism  of  his  bad  judgment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission.  I  think  we  have  to  have 
the  good  faith  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Every  2  years  there  is  a 
general  election  for  Congressmen  and 
there  are  certain  key  districts.  Would 
it  not  be  entirely  possible  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  be  called  on  to  send 
out  a  mailing  only  in  these  key  districts 
and  key  States?  Would  not  the  ugly 
head  of  politics  be  reared  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law?  Is  that  not  con- 
ceivable? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  It  is  not  conceivable 
to  me  as  one  who  reads  the  language. 
This  mandates  the  mass  mailing  In  a 
Federal  election  at  least  every  2  years. 
Tliat  means  in  all  the  Federal  districts. 
That  is  all  435  or  436  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  no  selectivity  would  be  avail- 
able there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Every  time  they  have  a 
special  election  to  fill  a  congressional 
seat,  they  have  to  mail  throughout  the 
coimtry? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  It  is  the  opposite 
that  I  was  addressing  myself  to,  the  re- 
quired mandate  that  there  be  a  mass 
mailing  evei-y  2  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  they  can  mail  them 
as  quick  as  they  put  them  in  the  mail. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  sending  out  another  mailing 
throughout  the  countj-y  to  selected  dis- 
tricts? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  in  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Commission.  If  we  had 
to  write  laws  that  way,  we  would  still 
be  writing  laws  about  the  Constitution. 
We  have  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  article  of  the  legislative  history  and 
the  article  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  spell  out 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator,  which 
rests  entirely  on  the  good  judgment  and 
not  on  horseplay. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  says  that  only 
the  good  judgment  of  the  administrator 
or  the  Commission  would  stand  between 
the  possibility  that  the  mailing  might  be 
sent  out  to  selective  districts  where  more 
registrants  are  needed? 

Mr.  McGEE.  These  three  Commission- 
ers, or  the  Voter  Registration  Commis- 
sion, are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  They  cannot  proceed  without  re- 
ceiving the  money  from  this  body.  This 
would  control  the  abuses  or  exposures  to 
the  same  restraints  we  have  now  in  the 
various  agencies  and  the  bureaus  of  the 
Government.  They  still  must  proceed  in 
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accordance  with  the  good  faith  and  re- 
Eponsibility  of  the  administrator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  heard  the 
representatives  of  the  Census  Bureau 
uho  testified  before  his  committee  to  the 
(;ffect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
bring  politics  for  the  first  time  into  the 
Census  Bureau.  They  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Which  year  is  the  Senator 
talking  about,  this  year  or  last  year? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  situation  has  changed. 
Mr.  McGEE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did. 
The  Census  Bureau  a  year  ago  testified 
in  favor  of  it.  And  then  at  the  very  last 
minute,  after  refusing  to  testify,  they 
suddenly  came  in  with  a  decision  that  it 
gave  them  serious  misgivings  because  of 
the  political  angle.  One  can  find  no  role 
for  political  horseplay  in  this  particular 
bill.  And  yet  one  could  raise  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  the  question  of 
politics  and  what  it  does  sometimes  now. 
They  inquired  this  last  year  about  what 
the  public  thought  about  Phase  I  of  the 
President's  economic  program.  That  is  a 
highly  political  question  for  some  people. 
However,  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
question  for  them  to  ask.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  is  loaded  politics.  But  It  is 
certainly  more  loaded  than  the  mailing 
of  the  postcards  under  a  prescribed  for- 
mat of  no  less  than  every  2  years  and  to 
cover  only  those  cases  In  selected  States 
where  registration  laws  cover  the  matter. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  With  respect  to  S.  352. 
the  pending  bill,  the  Senator  would  not 
take  the  position  that  this  would  inject 
politics  into  the  operations  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  They  raised  the  doubt 
that  it  would,  and  then  qualified  it  very 
materially  in  the  Senate  hearings,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  having  read  the 
transcript.  The  testimony  was  less  than 
persuasive  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  that  is  Irrelevant  here. 
E>o  we  indeed  open  up  some  avenue  of 
political  shenanigans  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census?  We  certainly  do  not.  They 
would  be  asked  to  mail  postcards  which 
are  applications  to  register  to  vote.  And 
the  Census  Bureau  ought  to  be  glad  to  do 
it  and  ought  to  brag  about  doing  some- 
thing to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
vote,  because,  God  knows,  they  do  not 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senator's  suggestion.  There  would  be  no 
danger  of  politics  creeping  into  a  Federal 
bureau  or  agency.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing then  that  no  Federal  bureau  or 
agency  is  ever  guilty  of  playing  politics? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Heavens,  no. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  would  this  bureau  be 
any  different  than  any  other  bureau? 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  have  the  kind  of  access  through  this 
kind  of  funds  to  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion that  would  be  available  to  some  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  Government  that  need 
much  closer  vigilance  or  surveillance. 
This  one  mails  postcards. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  have  access  to  the 
Government's  franking  privilege,  and 
access  to  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice's printing  presses,  do  they  not?  That 
spells  more  than  money,  in  many  cases. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Well,  almoi  t  everything 
else  we  do  in  that  way  wou  d  have  some 
implications,  but  not  in  t<nns  of  par- 
tisan, loaded  politics  that  ^ould  disn4>t 
the  steady  operation  of  a  a  astern  to  ob- 
tain more  voters. 

Mr.  GXJRNEY.  Mr.  Presi<  ent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  y  eld  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Just  a  moiient;  let  me 
add  one  comment  from  th;  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  Bureaufin  the  course 
of  our  hearings.  In  the  seriel  of  questions 
that  we  were  pursuing  in  regard  to  the 
contradiction  between  the  Census  Bureau 
testimony  last  year  and  thf  Census  Bu- 
reau testimony  this  year,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  try  to  rationaliz^  those  differ- 
ences without  any  particularly  sharp 
delineation;  but  what  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  finally 
concluded  was: 

We  would  do  everything  ?e  could,  ob- 
viously, U  we  were  given  this  responsibility, 
to  do  It  objectively  and  to  b»  nonpartisan. 

The  further  point  in  coinectlon  with 
it  is  that  there  would  be  i  members  of 
the  Commission  who  wou  d  have  that 
jurisdiction,  that  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Unite<i  States.  They 
have  to  be  divided  2  and  ] .  The  Senate 
approves  them  and  has  the  i  »versight  sur- 
veillance responsibllitity  f(  r  their  con- 
duct. In  the  mechanism  t  iiat  they  are 
selected  to  administer,  then  •  are  not  even 
the  usual  avenues  or  alte  "natives  with 
which  to  play  political  favoritism. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senat)r  would  not 
think  the  Census  Bureau  v  ould  come  in 
and  tell  a  Senate  commltt  e  they  would 
not  carry  out  the  law  if  the  law  was 
passed,  would  he? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  not  c  I  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hagan  would  test  fy  falsely  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  <  Jongress,  and 
believed  this  was  a  genuine  statement  of 
intent,  that  it  was  not  a  coverup  for 
Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  of  coi  irse  he  would 
carry  ou  the  law  if  he  wa  i  working  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  carryii  g  out  the  law 
imder  this  mechanism  mikes  it  a  very 
straight  line  he  is  on,  beci  use  there  are 
no  side  roads  that  permit  tulling  off  the 
track  in  order  to  play  pol  tical  favorit- 
ism. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  delay  his  inquiry  just  a  mo- 
ment, as  the  Senator  fjom  Alabama 
reads  this  particular  amendment,  or  this 
particular  section,  there  is  jnothlng  other 
than  the  good  judgment  ol  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  the  Senal  or  from  Wyo- 
ming has  frequently  alludt  d,  that  would 
prevent  this  commission,  fl  rst,  from  hav- 
ing a  mass  mailing  throughout  the 
country  every  month,  eiery  week,  or 
every  day  of  the  year.  Th  jre  is  nothing 
imder  this  section  that  vould  prevent 
these  Commissioners,  othsr  than  their 
good  judgment  and  their  i  efusal  to  play 
politics,  from  spotting  particular  con- 
gressicsial  districts  over  th ;  country  that 
they  would  like  to  have  more  people  reg- 
istered in  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one 
party  or  another.  All  we  have  got  Is  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Commissioners. 
As  a  distinguished  office  holder  of  tbe 


Federal   Government  at  thii  time  re- 
cently stated,  he  had  a  presumption  of 


regularity.  I  believe  he  callei  it, 
the  operation  of  the  Presidential 
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and  the  offices  of  some  of  the 

bers.  He  said  he  presumed  regularity. 

The  Senator  from  Wyomini ;,  I  believe, 
is  falling  into  that  same  line  of  reason- 
ing. He  is  presuming  regiila^ity.  But  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  {way,  and  I 
think  we  should  provide  for  the  worst. 

I  think,  while  it  would  nqt  cure  my 
objections  to  the  bill,  it  woflld  remove 
one  of  my  objections  If  we  limited  this 
mass  mailing  to  once  every  j2  years  by 
knocking  out  the  words  "at  least"  here. 
It  is  possible  that  I  will  offer  Ian  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  connection  with  this  mats  mailing: 
Take  a  State  like  Utah.  Accoidlng  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  figures,  there  are  reg- 
istered, or  were  in  1970,  of  alllof  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Utah  of  woting  age. 
98.4  percent  of  those  people  in  Utah  who 
are  18  years  of  age  or  over,  Ipaving  only 
1.6  percent  unregistered 

I  feel  that  98.4  percent  oft  the  people 
registered  Is  a  pretty  good  record.  But 
yet  the  Senator  from  Wyoinlng,  imder 
his  bill,  would  have  the  registration  by 
post  card  administrator  sena  out  some- 
where between  a  half  mllliorJ  and  a  mil- 
lion post  cards  to  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
catch  those  1.6  percent  of  |  the  people 
there  who  are  not  registered 

Speaking  of  overkill,  that  looks  to  me 
like  just  about  as  bad  a  case  of  overkill 
as  one  could  imagine.  Why  in  the  world 
would  we  want  to  send  out  from  half  a 
million  to  a  million  post  cardi  to  get  that 
handful  of  people  in  Utah  who  are  not 
registered?  I 

That  is  Just  one  illustration  of  the 
manner  In  which  this  bill  would  operate 
against  the  Interests  of  all  tae  people  of 
this  country.  I 

Another  thing  I  would  like  fco  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator]  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  yesterday,  as  I  was  spying,  when 
I  made  a  few  remarks  on  tllie  bill:  The 
Senator  Is  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
so  few  people  are  registered.  Ipave  lo<*ed 
at  this  table  for  1970,  it  is  tme.  showing 
that  in  the  State  of  Wyomlngj— which  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  the  honor  of 
representing  so  ably  here  Inkhis  body — 
there  were  some  69  percent  of  the  people 
of  Wyoming  eligible  to  vote  who  had 
registered,  whereas  in  my  own  State  of 
Alabama,  80  percent  of  our  eligible  voters 
are  registered. 

I  shall  not  claim  all  the  ciedit  for  our 
people  there  in  getting  this  [tremendous 
number  of  people  registered,  which  so 
far,  with  apologies  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  outdistances  the  record  of  regis- 
tration in  Wyoming.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aided  us  on  that,  aid  they  sent 
down  droves  of  Federal  registrars  to 
register  our  pe<^le  down  theije.  They  kept 
late  hours.  They  would  go  out  on  the 
streets  and  sidewalks,  grab  oeople  by  the 
neck,  and  bring  them  in  ind  register 
them.  They  would  go  to  shopping  centers 
at  night.  They  would  go  to  the  factory 
gates.  They  would  scatter  ou^  all  over  the 
State,  registering  people. 
Now,  If  the  distinguished  £  enator  from 
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Wyoming  finds  that  a  lower  percentage 
of  his  people  are  registered  out  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  he  wants  some  aid  tmm  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  those  good 
citizens  registered,  I  would  suggest  that 
I  would  suppOTt  an  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  that  would 
send  some  Federal  r^strars  into  areas 
outside  oi  the  South,  and  help  the  good 
people  of  those  other  States  to  register 
their  citizms. 

But  I  feel  that  it  lies  within  the  moti- 
vation of  the  people  as  to  how  good  a 
pCTcentage  of  registered  voters  a  State  is 
going  to  have.  If  the  State  of  Utah  can 
register  98.4  percent  of  its  people,  I  be- 
lieve that  other  States,  if  they  are  inter- 
ested enough,  if  the  people  are  interested 
enough  in  voting  to  bother  to  drop  down 
by  the  registration  office  and  register — 
many  States  have  lifetime  registra- 
tlMis — the  Senator  from  Wyoming  said 
his  State  has  to  register  before  every 
election — but  I  would  support  the  Fed- 
eral registrars  in  areas  outside  the  South. 
I  feel  that  that  would  be  some  aid  that 
could  be  given,  without  setting  up  this 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  another  eche- 
lon of  government  that  will  seek  to  serve 
as  "big  brother"  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  not 
needed.  'Ilie  power  given  to  the  adminis- 
trator to  mass  distribute  the  cards 
throughout  the  country  would  certainly 
be  a  very  imwise  provision. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  know  is  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. He  is  doing  a  good  job  trying  to  get 
the  Postal  Service  to  render  better  postal 
service.  I  know  that  he  Is  very  much 
concerned  about  that. 

Just  a  little  rule  of  thiunb  arithmetic 
Circulation  here,  I  should  like  to  illus- 
trate the  burden  that  this  mass  mailing 
of  cards  would  have  on  the  Postal  Service 
every  time  the  administrator  decided  he 
wanted  to  mail  out  a  mass  mailing  of 
cards. 

These  cards  would  have  to  be  at  least 
the  size  of  a  postcard  and  if  they  have  the 
four-page  document  that  the  committee 
report  says  the  State  of  Alabama  has, 
it  would  have  to  be  several  postcards.  But 
just  say  two  postcards  going  out  with 
the  return  card  attached  to  it,  I  would 
figure  that  there  could  not  be  more  than 
25  double  cards  per  inch.  In  one  foot  of 
cards  stacked,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
there  would  be  about  300-cards-per-foot. 

To  illustrate  further,  if  we  stacked  the 
cards  up,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  we 
would  get  a  stack  of  cards  the  height 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  That 
would  be  by  multiplying  the  300  by  the 
555  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  we  would 
end  up  with  about  165,000  cards  in  a 
stack  as  high  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

Well,  say  we  sent  out  100  million 
cards — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawau  estimated  it  would  be  240  mil- 
lion—but let  us  say  100  miUion,  just  a 
modest  number,  to  go  out  to  the  people 
aU  over  the  country,  that  would  make 
some  600  stacks  of  cards  each  as  tall  as 
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the  Washington  Monument  that  would 
be  put  into  the  business  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Each  of  the  cards  wiU  cost  some 
12  cents.  It  has  been  estimated,  to  pre- 
pare; although  I  think  that  is  ridiculously 
low.  By  having  to  have  each  State  law 
on  there  in  order  to  comply  with  State 
law  on  the  questions  having  to  be  asked, 
and  then  having  the  cards  addressed 
back  to  a  particular  registrar,  but  each 
one  of  the  cards  costing  at  least  12  cents 
apiece,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Postal 
Service  needs  this  additional  business.  If 
it  takes  a  week  now  to  get  a  letter  from 
Alabama  to  Washington  or  from  Wash- 
ington to  Alabama,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  delay  this  would  cause  the  public 
which  patronizes  the  Postal  Service. 

I  note  from  the  bill  that  not  only  do 
they  have  the  cards  going  out,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  they  have  them 
in  stacks  in  various  government  offices, 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

It  would  really  seem  to  me  to  be  better 
to  eliminate  putting  them  in  the  mail 
and  have  the  cards  left  at  the  comer 
grocery  store,  the  drugstore,  the  city 
clerk's  office,  or  the  mayor's  office,  so  that 
the  fellow  can  come  by  every  now  and 
then,  as  he  would  get  into  town  once 
every  2  years  and  he  would  certainly  have 
to  go  to  the  grocery  store  even — ^if  he  is 
running  a  boycott — he  would  have  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store  at  least  once  every  2 
years  to  pick  up  up  some  supplies,  so  that 
at  that  time  he  could  pick  up  one  of 
these  cards. 

So,  why  put  all  this  stuff  over  on  the 
Postal  Service?  I  do  not  believe  they  need 
that  additional  business. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  vote 
for  it  if  we  would  limit  it  to  that  kind 
of  distribution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  have  to  give  it 
serious  consideration.  Is  the  Senator 
making  that  offer? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  interested  whether 
such  an  offer  would  have  any  Interesting 
takers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  made  that 
offer,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  consider 
it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
we  have  been  here  before.  I  am  now  look- 
ing at  the  clock  and  it  says  11:06.  I  am 
advised,  in  checking  on  our  mail  distri- 
bution system,  that  some  11  million  pieces 
of  mail  have  actually  been  delivered  since 
the  Senate  went  into  session  this  morn- 
ing at  10  a.m.,  and  some  two  and  three- 
quarter  miUion  pieces  of  mail  have  been 
delivered  while  the  Senator  was  speaking. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  can 
play  all  kinds  of  numbers  games  and 
stocked  cards  from  now  to  doomsday  but 
the  Postal  System  of  the  United  States 
exists  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  system  of  government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  did  not  happen  to  notice  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  decided  not  to 
send  out  its  income  tax  forms  in  the  mail 
this  year  because  they  were  worried  about 
the  "lousy"  mail  service.  I  got  my  income 
tax  forms  and  everyone  else  got  theirs, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  point  out  an  im- 
portant difference  there,  since  the  Sena- 
tor has  given  that  illustratipn? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Services,  with  all  due  respect,  does  at 
least  have  a  taxpayer  or  a  potential  tax- 
payer listed  by  name  and  address,  where- 
as the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  far  from  doing  that.  The  cards 
will  be  addressed  to  "Postal  Patron." 
"Boxholder,"  "Addressee,"  "Household- 
er"— words  of  that  sort.  There  is  some 
specificity  in  the  IRS's  mailing,  whereas 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  have 
a  scatter-shot  approach. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  likewise  do  the  same 
thing  in  addition.  There  are  Internal 
Revenue  forms  all  over  the  lot. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
heard  of  the  IRS's  sending  out  forms  to 
"Postal  Patron"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  picked  up  my  In- 
ternal Revenue  forms  from  offices  down- 
town. I  have  also  requested  them  from 
other  places  and  later  picked  them  up. 
They  also  come  to  my  home  of  course. 
I  sometimes  lose  them.  Those  IRS  forms 
can  be  picked  up  without  having  to 
write  for  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  they  have  the  name 
of  the  Senator  on  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  the  ones  I  happen  to 
lose  sometimes.  Sometimes  I  do  the 
forms  over  again,  thinking  I  can  save  a 
nickel.  So  I  make  out  another  <M»e.  That 
is  no  problem,  in  any  event.  But  I  did 
want  to  address  myself  to  two  or  three 
points  that  the  Senator  raised.  I  have 
made  these  points  before,  as  the  Senator 
has.  I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  had  a  time 
in  mind  when  we  might  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  bill  itself?  We  agreed  not  to  do 
anything  like  that  today.  We  have  some 
amendment  votes  we  will  likely  have,  but 
I  am  speaking  to  the  bill  itself.  I  note 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  they  are 
worried  there  is  some  kind  of  loose  fill- 
buster  imderway  and  I  do  not  consider 
it  that.  I  think  we  are  having  an  educa- 
tional discussion  to  raise  all  the  points. 
But  sometime  we  are  going  to  run  out  of 
education. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  stated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  he  has  no  amendments 
and  plans  to  make  no  motions  whatso- 
ever; and  he  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  thus  far  we  have  not 
even  adopted  the  amendments  that  the 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Woming  thought  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  bill.  We  are  still  work- 
ing on  amendments  that  he  is  proposing 
and  his  committee  is  proposing. 

I  am  advised  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  have  amendments,  but  I  do 
not  have  any.  I  imagine  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed. I  have  no  imderstandlng  as  to 
when  it  might  come  to  a  vote,  and  I  do 
not  know  when  the  Senator  is  going  to 
conclude  having  the  committee  amend- 
ments considered.  I  assume  that  the  bill 
will  then  be  open  to  amendment  by  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 
I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  author  of  the  bill,  made  the  custom- 
ary effort  to  have  the  committee  amend- 
ments,   which   were   largely   perfecting 
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amendments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
considered  en  bloc.  It  was  not  the  Idea 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  we 
ought  to  separate  them  and  take  several 
days  to  discuss  them.  I  was  ready  to  con- 
sider them  en  bloc  so  that  we  might  move 
expeditiously  and  get  down  to  the  other 
amendments.  But,  because  of  the  wisdom 
of  others  who  did  want  to  consider  them 
one  at  a  time,  we  are  under  that  process, 
which  I  am  delighted  to  do  so  that  we  can 
explain  these  matters  as  we  go  along. 

In  the  Interest  of  not  holding  up  other 
legislation  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  yet 
having  adequate  time  to  raise  all  our 
questions  and  to  make  all  our  speeches, 
I  think  that  perhaps  we  could  arrive  at 
a  tentative  agreement  as  to  some  format 
for  limiting  debate  on  amendments,  so 
that  we  can  have  a  time  down  the  road 
in  order  to  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this  matter.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  work  out  a  limitation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  there  is  any  date  be- 
yond which  he  would  net  insist  on  hav- 
ing this  bill  considered  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported the  bill,  and  the  bill  is  the  subject 
of  the  Senate.  Senators  disagree  on  the 
merit  of  the  bill;  under  our  system,  I 
have  found  that  McGee  has  been  dis- 
agreed with  very  often,  and  many  bills 
have  passed  that  I  did  not  think  were 
very  good.  But  the  name  of  the  game  in 
our  society  is  that  if  a  majority — 51 — be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill,  that  becomes  the  bill 
that  passes,  no  matter  what  McGee 
thought.  I  have  always  beei;i  willing  to 
run  that  risk  and  have  that  test. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  be 
derelict  in  his  duty  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  not  to  oCfer  the  bill  or 
to  stop  offering  the  bill.  The  bill  has  been 
reported,  it  is  on  the  calendar  of  this 
body,  and  it  is  now  the  pending  business. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  that,  after  due 
respect  for  all  those  who  have  ideas  to 
express  about  it,  and  to  raise  the  amend- 
ments that  seem  to  refine  it,  and  make  it 
more  practicable,  we  would  then  vote  It 
up  or  down.  That  is  what  I  was  asking 
the  Senator  about — whether  we  might 
have  an  up-and-down  vote  at  some  time, 
which  we  might  agree  upon,  by  limiting 
the  debate  on  all  amendments  they  want 
to  throw  in. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  state  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  ready  to 
vote  right  now  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  that  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
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The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  offer  an  amendment 
President,  in  line  22,  on 
the  two  words  "at  least,"  wliich 
low  the  distribution  of  thefe 
every  2  years  rather  than 
every  2  years,  which  would 
Administrator    the 
them  out  every  year,  if  he 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk 

On  page  7,  line  22,  strike 
least". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  PresiAnt,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  yeas  and  n  lys.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      ( 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator suggests  the  absence  of  a  quoriim? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Obviously  a  (  uoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  :R.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pro<  ceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  o  -der  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  a  nendment. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PiJBSident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  >e  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  y  sas  and  nays 
on  the  Gurney  amendmen ;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objectim,  it  will  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Gumey  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr  ssident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  or  the  Gumey 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  o  dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presid<  nt,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  is  th;  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  committee  amendments 
Nos.  20,  21,  and  22,  being  i  :onsidered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  in  order  to  proceed  to 
vote  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(  :ER.  It  is  in 
order  to  proceed  to  a  vote  o  i  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presid  snt,  we  have 
yielded  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

The  Chair  will  put  the  q  lestion. 

The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the 
amendments.  The  yeas  ai  d  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerl ;  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  cal]  id  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  froii  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  C  ilifomla  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  f'om  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senato  r  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senatori  from  Michi- 


gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Harxke),  the  Seiiator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holling|)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyO  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  JohJjston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts!  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Wistonsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  ttie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  i  >  absent  on 
of&cial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  S«  nator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  )resent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  and  the  Senator  fiom  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote  f'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announoe  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of!  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebiaska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Co  lorado  (Mr. 
DoBUNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  f  om  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senators 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  and  Jlr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater),  the  Senator  fram  Oregon 


(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senato: • 
braska  (Mr.  Hruska),  and 
from  Ohio   (Mr.  Taft)    are 
absent. 

The   Senator   from   Oklahoma    

Bartlett)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detafined  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  trie 

from   Nebraska    (Mr.    Curtis 

Hruska),  the  Senator  from  ILawaU  (Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  (DJregon  (Mr 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote 

The  result  was  annoimce^ — yeas 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eastland 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Pulbright 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddles  ton 


(No.  99  Leg.) 

YEAS— 27 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Giimey 
Hansen 
Helms 
McClellan 
McClxire 
Roth 
Saxbe 

NATS— 40 
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Magnuson 
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McGee 

McGovern 
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Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 
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Sc  )tt.  Pa. 
Sc  jtt,  Va. 
Sr  Eirkman 
St  iiSord 
Stevens 
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Thurmond 
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Pa  store 
Peirson 
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Prsxmire 
Randolph 
Riblcoff 
Schwelker 
Sy  tningtoa 
Ti  nney 
W  sicker 
W  lllams 
Y(  ung 


NOT  VOTING— 33 
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Cranston 

Hartke 

Long 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Matbiaa 

Domlnick 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Fong 

Inouye 

PeU 

Ooldwater 

Javits 

Stennis 

Gravel 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  these  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  treating  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  tlie  imanimous- 
consent  request  has  already  been  granted 
for  the  amendments  to  be  considered  en 
bloc.  It  is  too  late  at  this  stage  to  object. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, wtiich  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  estabUsh 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registration 
program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  20,  after  "(b)",  Insert 
-(1)"; 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
agreement  to  make  the  relevant  adjust- 
ments in  the  wording  between  line  20, 
page  8,  down  through  line  10,  page  9. 
They  are  all  on  the  same  point  and  the 
same  question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  correct.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  What  are  we  on.  (b) 
(D? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  from  page  8,  line  20, 
to  page  9,  line  10. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  I  understand  that 
they  were  adopted  en  bloc  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  and  are  now  open  to 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
imanimous  consent  to  consider  them  en 
bloc.  They  have  not  been  agreed  to  as 
yet.  They  are  open  to  amendment  from 
the  floor  in  one  degree. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  this  particular  section.  Is  it  in  order 
now  for  me  to  submit  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order  to  submit  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  lines  7  through  10,  in  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  to  be  inserted,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  Any  individual  who  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements to  be  a  qualified  voter  under 
State  law  and  is  or  may  be  registered  to 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  The  district  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  any  amount 
in  controversy." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  spcmsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
QURNEY)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee). 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
object,  but  I  would  like  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding. I  know  there  are  a  few  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  leave,  and  may  be  in- 
convenienced If  we  go  too  long  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
but  I  would  like  some  reassurance 
whether  after  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment perhaps  we  may  not  have  any  fur- 
ther business  on  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  will  be  tlie  last 
vote  today. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. Who  >-ields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  has  to  do,  as 
the  title  says,  with  prevention  of  fraud- 
ulent registration.  Certainly  that  is  a 
very  wise  provision  in  this  bill,  because 
if  I  ever  saw  a  bam  door  open  to  fraudu- 
lent registration  of  voters,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  not  only  opened  the  bam  doors 
here,  but  we  have  thrown  them  away.  So, 
Indeed,  we  need  in  this  bill,  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  pay  very  close  attention  to  fraud- 
ulent registration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  hope  that 
perhaps  the  biU  never  will  be  enacted  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  withdrawing  it  from 
consideration,  at  some  future  time,  after 
we  have  had  some  more  discussion  on  it, 
which  I  certainly  think  is  helpful  in  il- 
luminating the  whole  question  of  voter 
registration  and  elections  in  our  country. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  constantly 
been  concerned  with,  ever  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  some  200 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  we  began 
to  have  elections  in  this  country,  is 
fraudulent  registration  that  has  occurred 
or  may  occur.  It  is  a  pity,  in  a  great 
democracy  like  this— and  we  often  set 
up  ourselves  as  a  shining  example  of 
what  other  people  ought  to  do — that  in- 
sofar as  conducting  our  elections  is  con- 
cerned, and  making  sure  everj'  individual 
in  this  coimtry  has  the  opportunity  to 
say  yea  or  nay  on  the  candidates  of  his 
choice,  nonetheless,  we  have  had  many 
glaring  examples  of  fraud  and  corruption 
in  election  battles  throughout  the  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  incum- 
bent in  the  White  House  probably  had  to 
wait  8  years  longer  than  he  might 
otherv,ise  have  had  to  wait,  because  of 
the  election  back  in  1960  between  him 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy.  It  is 
a  well  recorded  fact  of  history  that  there 
were  election  frauds,  during  that  elec- 
tion, that  occurred  in  several  of  our 
States.  In  fact,  without  identifying  the 
particular  State,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  single  out  one  State  or  embarrass  it, 
here  is  an  interesting  piece  of  election 
history : 

The  day  that  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  I  was  on  a  plane  going  to 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  with  several  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  were  going  as  a  part  of  the 
Space  Committee  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  I  was  then  a 
member,  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  that  day  at  Pat- 
rick Air  Force  Base  m  Florida,  and  it 
was  there  that  we  learned  of  the  verj' 
tragic  occurrence  on  that  particular  day, 
the  assassination  of  a  very  popular  and 
verj'  beloved  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  to  mind 
is  not  that  tragic  event;  it  just  happened 
that  it  occurred  during  the  trip  that  I 
was  on.  Rather,  I  wish  to  describe  some- 
thing I  was  UAd  regarding  some  of  the 
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electioneering  that  occurred  diirlng  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  election. 

One  of  the  Representatives  from  one 
of  the  larger  States  in  our  Nation,  where 
it  has  always  been  subject  to  question 
who  really  won  in  that  Kennedy-Nixon 
election,  whether  President  Kennedy  or 
President  Nixon,  described  to  us  on  that 
plane  his  participation  in  that  particular 
election. 

It  seems  that  he  was  in  charge  of  sev- 
eral precincts  in  one  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  particular  State.  He  had  been 
charged  with  producing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  vote  on  election  day.  I  do 
not  recall  now  the  percentage  of  the  vote 
that  he  was  supposed  to  turn  in,  but  say 
it  was  70  percent,  to  use  a  figure.  As  the 
day  went  on.  as  he  told  us  on  the  plane, 
the  voting  in  other  parts  of  the  State  was 
extremely  heavy,  heavier  than  usual. 
These  were  from  Republican  areas  of  the 
State.  His,  of  course,  was  a  E>emocratic 
area.  He  received  a  call  from  whoever 
was  in  charge  of  the  vote-gathering  op- 
eration late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
subject  of  the  telephone  call  was,  "Your 
quota  has  now  been  raised  from  70  per- 
cent to  90  percent." 

Again  I  am  using  this  figure  as  a  hy- 
pothetical figure,  to  illustrate  the  prob- 
lem, because  I  do  not  recall  the  precise 
percentages  involved.  That  is  not  impor- 
tant, but  the  illustration  is  important. 
Instead  of  producing  the  70  percent,  he 
told  the  Congressmen  present,  including 
m^,  he  turned  in  his  percentage  of  90 
percent,  for  the  particular  block  of  pre- 
cincts that  he  was  in  charge  of  for  that 
particular  city. 

As  I  say,  that  is  a  very  interesting  in- 
cident in  the  politics  of  elections  and 
government  in  the  United  States.  It  ac- 
tually happened.  I  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  those  in  charge  of  this  particu- 
lar vote  fraud  and  vote  stealing  that  day. 
It  is  of  enormous  credit  to  the  incumbent 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
urged  by  many  of  his  people  to  challenge 
the  election,  which  people  thought  might 
have  been  overthrown,  that  he  said  "no." 
He  refused  to  do  that,  because  it  would 
have  precipitated  a  constitutional  crisis 
which  we  could  not  afford  neither  in 
this  Nation  nor  In  the  world — which  was 
a  troubled  world  at  that  time. 

I  give  this  Illustration  simply  to  point 
out  that  there  are  frauds  in  elections 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  the  monopoly  of  any  one  party, 
or  of  any  one  group  or  of  any  one  par- 
ticular political  persuasion.  I  also  am 
optimistic  enough  to  think  that  tb  -  -e 
getting  fewer  and  fewer  over  the  jejrs, 
although  they  used  to  be  frequent  per- 
haps 100  years  ago  when  we  had  polit- 
ical machines  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
this  coimtry  in  all  political  parties,  and 
when  fraud  was  a  commonplace  thing 
and  not  the  exception. 

But  frauds  do  exist.  When  they  do 
occur,  sometimes  the  candidate  who 
should  have  won  the  election  has  it 
stolen  from  him,  and  some  candidate 
who  should  have  lost  becomes  the  elected 
candidate  and  assumes  the  public  office, 
whatever  It  may  be.  Perhaps  wholesale 
vote  frauds  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
I  do  think  the  occasion  still  exists  where 
certain  numbers  of  vote  frauds  do  go  on. 
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I  think  that  this  is  a  fliie  thing  but  I 
do  not  think  it  goes  far  (snough.  If  we 
take  a  look  at  the  sections  that  I  have 
just  read  here,  it  would  permit  a  State 
official  who  is  concerned  tfiat  there  has 
been  fraudulent  registratipn,  to  render 
a  protest  and  to  bring  thia  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  Genert,!.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  so-called  administra- 
tion, which  is  the  name  givlen  to  it  under 
the  bill,  can  also  do  that  8  nd  say  to  the 
Attorney  General,  "There  has  been 
wrongdoing  here  and  we  want  you  to 
bring  a  civil  suit  to  stop  it." 

But  it  occurs  to  me  iiat  perhaps 
neither  one  of  these  peopl ;,  neither  the 
State  official  nor  the  admin  stratlon,  may 
want  to  inspire  the  Attorn  jy  General  to 
bring  an  action. 

Let  me  give  an  illustra  ion  why  this 
m^y  be  so. 

Suppose  we  have  an  administration  in 
power  that  may  want  to  indulge  in  some 
corrupt  and  fraudulent  ac  ivities  so  far 
as  voter  registration  is  c(  ncemed.  Let 
us  suppose,  further,  that  ;hey  want  to 
do  it  in  a  State  where  mi  ny  State  of- 
ficials are  of  the  same  pol  tical  persua- 
sion that  they  may  be.  It  seems  to  me 
that  neither  the  adminlst  ation,  which 
has  the  opportunity  and  th  e  right  under 
this  section  to  ask  the  Atto  rney  General 
to  do  something  about  it,  :  lor  the  State 
official  down  below,  wouU  have  much 
motivation  to  want  to  corre  ct  the  fraud- 
ulent activity  that  went  on.  because  in 
the  examples  that  we  give,  they  are  the 
people  who  would  be  up  to  t  le  fraudulent 
activity  and  would  want  to  benefit  from 
it. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  how 
this  might  be  able  to  happen.  I  notice 
here  in  another  part  of  th(  i  bill,  page  4, 
section  403,  subsection  CD,  that  the 
administration,  the  people  who  will  run 
the  voter  registration,  are  given  under 
this  section  which  describes  the  powers 
and  the  duties,  the  duty  and  the  power 
to  "collect,  analyze,  and  an  ange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  he  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  of  info  mation  con- 
cerning elections  in  the  Urited  States." 
That  is  a  pretty  broad  power.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  that  power,  I  can 
see  where  the  administratio  i  can  employ 
a  great  many  experts  in  tlie  matter  of 
voting  patterns  and  elect  ons  in  this 
country.  We  are  making  iiore  sophis- 
ticated all  the  time  the  election  process 
in  the  United  States.  Some  )f  the  people 
in  the  business  now  are  ab:  e  to  Identify 
almost  anyone  or  any  one  e  roup  of  peo- 
ple and  how  they  are  likely  \a  >  vote. 

It  is  so  sophisticated  that  they  can  tell 
us  within  almost  a  fraction  )f  a  percent- 
age point  how  a  certain  groi  p  of  farmers 
will  vote  on  a  certain  issue  i  »r  for  a  Fed- 
eral political  candidate.  The  y  can  tell  us 
how  a  veterans  group  may  vote.  They 
can  even  tell  us  how  house  painters  will 
vote,  or  however  people  in  i  arious  cate- 
gories of  occupations  v<  te  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  reason  why  they  ar;  able  to  do 
that  is  that  these  analyse  i  have  been 
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made  again  £md  again  and  again  in  every 
election  we  go  through.  We  have  a  voting 
pattern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now,  and  we  do  know  how  certain  people 
are  going  to  vote  in  certain  elections,  and 
this  we  csui  predict.  Those  of  us  who  are 
careful  and  cautious  about  our  elections 
make  pretty  sure  as  we  go  into  an  elec- 
tion that  we  know  whether  we  are  ahead 
or  not.  We  take  opinion  polls  to  find  out 
how  a  certain  group  of  people  feel  about 
a  particular  candidate  and  why  they  feel 
that  way  about  him.  If  they  do  not  like 
the  way  he  parts  his  hair,  the  candidate 
may  decide  to  part  it  another  way.  If  it  is 
too  short,  perhaps  he  may  decide  it  is  a 
better  idea  to  wear  it  a  little  longer.  If  it 
is  too  long,  he  may  decide  to  cut  it  a 
little  shorter. 

The  point  Is  that  people  have  very  defi- 
nite feelings  now  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  vote  and  how  they  view  political  candi- 
dates. 

Under  this  particular  section  of  tlie 
bill,  the  administration  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  can  collect,  analyze, 
and  arrange  the  publication  and  sale  of 
information  concerning  elections  in  the 
United  States.  To  me,  that  gives  them 
power  to  do  almost  anything  so  far  as 
collecting  information  about  political 
elections  in  the  country  is  concerned. 

Suppose  they  did  that.  Suppose  they 
get  all  the  expertise  they  can  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  so  far  as  the  voter 
registration  section  is  concerned,  and 
gather  every  particle  of  information  they 
can  discover  regarding  the  voting  pat- 
terns and  the  voting  habits  of  Americans 
in  general,  regardless  of  where  they  live, 
whatever  their  age  group,  or  whatever 
their  occupation. 

Then,  suppose  they  single  out  a  con- 
gressional seat  somewhere  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  or  perhaps  in  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming or  any  other  State  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  want  to  upset  an 
incumbent,  a  Representative  who  may 
be  of  a  different  political  party  from  that 
of  the  people  who  are  in  command  of 
the  White  House  at  that  time.  It  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
somebody  who  really  was  corrupt — not 
necessarily  speaking  of  the  President  or 
anybody  like  that;  I  am  just  speaking  of 
somebody  in  the  administration,  any  ad- 
ministration, who  may  have  a  good  deal 
of  power — to  go  over  to  the  people  in  the 
Census  Bureau  who  run  these  elections 
and  say,  "Give  me  all  the  information 
on  Cwigressional  District  X  in  the  State 
of  Florida."  The  administration  would 
pull  out  all  that  data  that  they  had  been 
able  to  gather  over  the  years  on  that 
particular  congressional  district. 

I  might  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  elections  occur  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  do  in  the  Senate.  We  run 
every  6  years.  There  is  a  considerable 
change  in  our  electorate  in  6  years.  But 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
they  run  every  2  years,  they  are  pretty 
current  on  the  voting  patterns  and  the 
people  who  reside  in  the  congressional 
districts,  unless  we  are  talking  about  a 
very  rapidly  changing  congressicmal  dis- 
trict. 

So,  with  all  the  data  that  come  out  of 
the  collection  by  this  administration,  if 
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we  go  ahead  with  the  horrendous  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate,  they  could  take 
that  information  and  give  it  to  the  can- 
didate who  is  rimning  for  Congress  in  X 
Congressional  District  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

He  could  take  a  piece  of  information, 
for  example,  that  said  that  in  a  certain 
geographical  area,  encompassing  per- 
haps 10  city  blocks  or  so,  the  people 
usually  vote  for  the  political  party  and 
the  candidates  of  the  political  party  to 
which  the  challenger  of  the  incumbent 
belongs.  The  data  might  also  show  that 
the  people  do  not  turn  out  in  very  good 
strength  in  that  particular  block  in  that 
congressional  area — let  us  say  it  encom- 
passes 10,000  votes — that  the  people 
are  not  very  interested  in  voting,  and 
that  in  past  elections  perhaps  only 
30,  35,  or  40  percent  of  the  people  had 
turned  out  to  vote.  That  is  not  an  un- 
usual niunber,  either.  Sometimes  it  is 
less  than  that. 

The  person  who  has  this  refined  data 
of  these  voting  patterns  can  take  that 
data,  get  up  a  mail  operation,  and  satu- 
rate that  particular  part  of  that  congres- 
sional district  with  his  propaganda,  and 
he  can  slant  it  in  the  way  that  usually 
appeals  to  those  people.  They  may  be 
interested  in  lower  meat  prices;  they 
may  be  interested  in  more  health 
benefits;  they  may  be  interested  in  a 
variety  of  political  issues  that  he  is 
able  to  ascertain  from  this  data  which 
he  is  able  to  get  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  voter  administration  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  have  all  this  infor- 
mation. 

So,  taking  that  information,  he  can 
zero  in  on  that  particular  area  of  10,000 
votes  with  his  propaganda  and  make  his 
pitch:  "Vote  for  me,  because  if  you  vote 
for  me,  I'll  make  siu-e  you  get  better 
health  benefits,"  if  that  is  what  they  are 
interested  in.  Or,  if  they  are  interested 
in  stronger  law  and  order,  he  can  say: 
"When  I  get  to  Congress,  I'll  offer  a  lot 
of  bills  that  will  strike  down  hard  on  law 
and  order  and  perhaps  enact  stiller  pen- 
alties for  drug  pushers."  Perhaps  it  is  a 
high  drug  area  or  something  like  that. 

So  as  his  mailing  propaganda  goes  into 
that  particular  section  of  that  election 
district — those  10,000  votes — if  he  makes 
enough  input  in  that  area  and  puts 
enough  propaganda  in  there,  every  one 
of  us  who  has  anything  to  do  with  poU- 
tics  knows  that  instead  of  a  30-percent 
tiu-nout,  which  that  area  usually  turns 
out  and  which  has  been  the  practice  in 

pust  political  elections,  it  will  go  up 

and  it  will  go  up  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  political  activity  that 
candidate  for  public  office  puts  in  there. 
It  may  go  up  to  60  percent,  twice  as 
many  votes  as  before.  It  may  be  that  in  a 
closely  contested  election,  the  additional 
few  thousand  votes  turned  out  in  that 
particular  area  may  swing  that  election. 

How  could  he  use  the  information  in 
other  ways?  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  he  could  use  such  information. 
As  we  all  '--now,  in  every  election  area, 
whether  it  is  a  congressional  district  or 
a  municipal  election  or  a  Statewide  elec- 
tion, certain  areas  will  vote  very  strongly 
for  one  political  party.  Sometimes  it  is 
as  much  as  90  percent. 


My  home  town  in  Florida  is  a  very 
strong  Republican  area.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  areas  in  the  State.  It  turns  out 
a  Republican  vote — I  cannot  recall  the 
exact  figures — as  high  as  80  percent,  per- 
haps higher.  Other  parts  of  my  county 
are  different.  I  recall  that  in  one  precinct 
in  the  Goldwater  election,  when  I  was 
nmning,  Goldwater  got  9  votes  out  of 
an  election  precinct  of  1500.  I  received 
90.  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  because  I  got  90  votes  in  that  1500- 
vote  precinct. 

It  illustrates  that  that  particular  pre- 
cinct goes  almost  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic, somewhere  between  95  percent 
and  99  percent.  Those  areas  can  be  iden- 
tified, too,  with  the  data  that  will  go  into 
this  central  place  in  Washington. 

Now,  then,  how  can  that  information 
be  used?  So  far  as  the  person  is  con- 
cerned who  is  campaigning  and  happens 
to  be  of  a  political  persuasion  that  turns 
out  the  90  percent,  he  will  zero  in  heavily 
on  that  area  so  he  will  motivate  his  peo- 
ple to  come  out  to  vote.  But  it  is  also  very 
important  to  the  person  who  does  not 
expect  many  votes  from  that  area.  The 
reason  why  it  is  important  to  him  is  that 
he  can  save  his  money  and  his  time  by 
not  fooling  around  with  that  particular 
area  if  he  knows  where  it  is. 

If  he  knows  it  is  going  to  vote  90  or 
95  percent  for  his  opponent,  for  the  polit- 
ical party  on  the  other  side,  he  will 
not  spend  one  thin  dime  sending  any  of 
his  political  propaganda  in  there  because 
if  he  does,  in  all  probability  it  will  stir 
up  those  people  to  come  out  and  vote 
against  him  and  not  for  him.  The  point 
is  that  he  can  save  his  money,  husband 
it,  and  spend  it  carefully,  and  put  it  in 
an  area  where  it  will  do  him  the  most 
good. 

This  is  the  insidious,  vicious  tool  that 
this  kind  of  operation  can  furnish  to 
unscrupulous  political  people.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  my  argument,  I  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  politicians 
and  political  operations  in  this  country 
are  all  that  corrupt.  They  are  not.  It  is 
not  the  rule,  and  we  all  know  that.  Yet 
we  also  know  that  sometimes  the  excep- 
tion of  vote  fraud  occurs,  enough  to 
swing  an  election,  enough  to  propel  some 
candidates  into  office  who  should  have 
been  defeated  and  enough  to  defeat  some 
candidates  who  should  be  in  public 
office. 

This  is  the  reason  I  say  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  deals  with  fraud  is 
an  extremely  good  section.  I  am  totally 
for  it  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill, 
which  I  hope  we  do  not  do  since  we  do 
not  need  it.  But  if  we  do,  I  think  it 
should  be  expanded  to  include  the  right 
of  individuals  to  also  bring  suits  for 
fraud. 

Again  I  remind  Senators  that  my 
amendment  states: 

Any  individual  who  fulfills  the  require- 
ments to  be  a  qualified  voter  under  State 
law  and  is  or  may  be  registered  to  vote  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  bring  an 
action  In  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  any  amount  in  controversy. 

The  reason  why  that  is  in  there  is  to 
provide  for  action  in  the  case  in  which 
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a  State  ofiBcial  or  a  Federal  official  may 
have  his  hand  in  any  corruption  that 
may  go  on  in  a  political  election  around 
the  United  States  and  is  not  motivated 
to  advise  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
corruption.  In  this  situation  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  have  the  pro- 
vision. 

I  think  we  should  have  in  the  bill  the 
right  of  an  individual  also  to  enforce  this 
section  so  we  can  tighten  up  the  fraudu- 
lent part  of  it  to  make  sure  that  anybody 
who  has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing 
fraud  under  the  biU,  and  this  fraud 
sometimes  is  going  to  occur,  will  be  able 
to  have  the  fullest  remedy  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  May  I 
ask  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  30  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  well-intended  amendment,  which 
does  have  a  certain  appeal  on  the  surface. 
The  reason  for  the  limitation  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  that  it  restricts  the 
responsibility  for  the  decision  on  fraud 
and  siats  for  fraud  to  the  responsibility 
of  elected  or  appointed  authorities  under 
the  law,  the  county  clerk  or  the  secre- 
tary of  state  or  the  registrar  of  elections, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  felt  in  placing 
that  in  the  bill  that  this  would  make 
it  orderly  and  responsible.  It  is  my  con- 
cern that  the  amendment  by  my  friend 
from  Florida  would  really  open  the  door 
to  mischief.  It  could  produce  a  mass  of 
harassment  in  the  courts. 

Any  citizen,  whether  he  is  an  interested 
party  or  not  could  be  given  standing 
before  the  court.  For  that  simple  reason 
the  authority  for  that  status  before  the 
court  should  be  reserved  for  the  proper 
authorities,  namely,  the  county  or  State 
Individuals  Involved;  or  decisions  by 
Governors  themselves,  after  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  some  State  official  for  assist- 
ance because  of  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  concern 
of  many  Senators  on  a  number  of  mat- 
ters, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  We  give  individuals 
enormous  rights  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  that  have  been  passed  during  the 
last  several  years.  They  may  pursue 
individual  grievances.  Why  should  they 
not  do  so  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  McOEE.  This  is  not  a  voting 
rights  act;  it  is  simply  a  registration 
process.  The  difference  Is  that  under  the 
CivU  Rights  Act,  the  action  has  to  do 
with  an  individual  grievance  that  is  ex- 
pressed. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens — open  end,  as  it 
were — and  they  would  have  unlimited 
standing  to  sue.  They  would  not  be  an 
interested  party  before  the  court.  We  do 
believe  that  a  registrar,  a  county  clerk. 


OFFICER 


and 


fron 
fron 
Senat  3r 


Massac  tiusetts 
frctn 


or  a  secretary  of  State — t4ey 
erly  selected  officials — should 
judgment. 

The  PRESIDING 
has  expired.  The  question 
ing  to  the  amendment  ol 
from  Florida.  The  yeas 
been   ordered,    and   the 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  cal*d 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
that    the    Senator    from 
Chiles),   the  Senator 
Clark),    the   Senator 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the 
souri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Colorado    (Mr.   Haskell), 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (M 
the  Senator  from 
Kennedy),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  W^liam^) 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce   tha ; 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fr(Jn 
Clark)    and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I 
Senator      from 
Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leave 
ate  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Dominick),  and  the  Senator 
gon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are 
cial  business. 

The   Senators   from 
Baker  and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
from  New  York  (Mr 
jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
shire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Hawaii   (Mr.  Pong),  the   , 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HatfielJ) 
fitor  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting, 
from    Nebraska    (Mr 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senato- 
(Mr.  Tatt)  would  each 

The  result  was  annoimc^d 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


c!  erk 


the  roll. 
I  announce 
Florida    (Mr. 

Iowa    (Mr. 

California 

from  Mis- 
Senator  from 
senator  from 
Senator  from 
the  Senator 
lloLLiNGs),  the 
Inoute),  the 
.  Johnston), 
(Mr. 

Wisconsin 
from  Illinois 
Senator  from 

are  neces- 


eac  1 
annoui  tee 
Massach  isetts 


Buck  ley 


(Mr 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Be«ll 

Bennett 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cook 
Dole 
Domeald 
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YEAS — 32 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Helms 

McCleUan 

McCIure 

Nunn 

Percy 
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are  prop- 
make  the 


All  time 

is  on  agree- 

the  Senator 

nays  have 

will   call 


the  Senator 
Is  absent  on 

Senator  from 
absent  be- 

If  present 

Iowa  (Mr. 

'rom  Illinois 

vote  "nay." 

that  the 

(Mr. 

of  the  Sen- 


Ne  )raska     (Mr. 
(Colorado  (Mr. 
from  Ore- 
absent  on  offi- 

Teinessee    (Mr. 

Senator  from 

the  Senators 

and  Mr. 

New  Hamp- 

Senator  from 

Senator  from 

the  Senator 

),  the  Sen- 

^RtrsKA),  and 

Taft)   are 


he  Senators 

CuRiis   and   Mr. 

Hawaii  (Mr. 

Dregon  (Mr. 

from  Ohio 

yea." 

—yeas  32, 


loth 
i  axbe 
5  cott,  Pa. 
3cott,  Va. 
^arkman 
S  tafford 
t  tevens 
1  almadge 
1 hunuond 
T  ower 
^  ounc 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Pulbright 

Hart 

Hatha  way 

Huddleston 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dominick 


NAYS — 37 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McGoveru 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

M0S3 


M  iskie 
Pi  store 
P<  arson 
P<11 

PiDxmlre 
Ri  ndolph 
Rl  blcoff 
Sc  hwelker 
S3  mlngton 
Ti  inney 
Wiicker 


NOT  VOTING — 31 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Rollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Javlts 


Jo  mston 
K<  nnedy 
Liong 
N<  Ison 
Pa  ckwood 
Bt  mnis 
St  svenson 

T£ft 

Wlllams 


So  Mr.  Gurney's  amendnent  to  the 
committee  amendments  was   ejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President ,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  );he  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  ou  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th^  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^;  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  committee  am^dments  23 
to  25  en  bloc.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendments  were  a^-eed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  commit^  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl^rk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  beginning  on  line  124,  after  the 
word  "this",  strike  out  "chapter."  amd  In- 
sert "chapter.  Such  regulations  nay  exclude 
a  State  from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
If  that  State  does  not  require  a  i  [uallfled  ap- 
plicant to  register  prior  to  the  dfte  of  a  Fed- 
eral election." 


The  PRESIDING  OFJUCEH . 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agree! 


ORDER    OP   BUSINIlSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  substantive  bislness  for 
today.  We  will  be  in  session  a  little 
longer,  but  there  will  be  no  further  votes. 
We  will  be  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Members  to  make  speeches,  in- 
troduce bills,  and  the  like. 


The  ques- 
a|nendment. 

to. 


IN  JUNCI  ION 


spe::ies 

FLOFA 


OP 
CONVEN- 
TRADE 
OF 

(EX.  H, 


REMOVAL       OF 

SECRECY     FROM     THE 
TION  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
IN      ENDANGERED 
WILD  FAUNA  AND 
9aD  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  inanlmous 
consent  that  the  injunction  ol  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Conventlor  i  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Faima  and  Flora,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  3,  1973 — E^iecutive  H, 
93d  Congress,  first  session — transmitted 
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to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  conven- 
tion with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  In  Endangered  Species  of  Wild 
Fauna  and  Flora,  signed  at  Washington 
on  March  3,  1973.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  enclosed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  This  Con- 
vention is  designed  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  States  may  strictly  con- 
trol the  international  trade  in  speci- 
mens of  species  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  and  monitor  the  trade  in  speci- 
mens of  species  which,  because  of  pres- 
ent or  potential  trade  in  them,  might  be 
expected  to  become  endangered. 

The  international  commimity  has 
realized  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
halt  the  rapid  depletion  of  wildlife.  The 
present  Convention  constitutes  a  major 
step  in  this  direction.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  Convention  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification. 

Richard  M.  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  April  13, 1973. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP  SEN- 
ATE ON  FULFILLMENT  OF  DUTIES 
UNDER  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
April  7  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  The 
act  has  resulted  In  the  disclosure  of  vast 
amounts  of  information  on  the  financing 
of  elections  which  heretofore  did  not  see 
the  light  of  day.  The  law  has  great  virtue 
in  that  it  is  designed  to  strengthen  pub- 
lic awareness  of  certain  pertinent  facts 
of  political  campaigns  and,  hence, 
strengthen  the  democratic  process.  It  is  a 
law  in  a  much  needed  area  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  process  even  though  com- 
pliance with  it  does  put  an  extra  burden 
on  candidates  and  the  participating  pub- 
lic. 

The  job  of  administering  the  act,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  a  staggering  one. 
On  this  point,  the  Senate  has  particular 
cause  for  satisfaction.  The  act  specified 
that  the  administrative  burden  was  to 
be  shared  three  ways  between  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  Presidential  elec- 
tions, the  Clerk  of  the  House  as  to  House 
elections,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  Senate  elections.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  was  brought  into  the  situa- 
tion belatedly  in  the  legislative  process, 
one  might  say  almost  sis  an  afterthought. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  his  office  has  carried  out  its 
part  in  this  difficult  undertaking  in  an 
outstanding  fashion.  The  performance 
has  been  characterized  by  scrupulous  im- 
partiahty,  fairness,  and  dispatch.  I  might 


note  the  Secretary's  office  has  also  op- 
erated with  great  efficiency,  staying  with- 
in, by  far,  the  smallest  budget  of  the  ad- 
ministering agencies,  while  at  the  same 
time  processing  10,506  reports  amount- 
ing to  81,284  pages  in  the  first  year. 

So  I  want  to  express  my  commenda- 
tion to  Hon.  Frank  Valeo,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  to  his  excellent 
staff  for  their  outstanding  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  year  of  operation 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
which  has  reflected  very  favorably  on  the 
Senate.  I  especially  wish  to  make  public 
notice  of  their  contribution  at  this  time 
because  the  press  often  finds  little  news 
in  a  job  well  done,  although  it  is  quick 
to  make  news,  quite  properly,  of  jobs 
done  poorly. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  April  12,  Mr. 
Valeo  presented  an  extensive  statement 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  in  which  he  re- 
ported on  the  first  year's  performance 
under  the  act  and  also  made  a  number  of 
proposals  for  statutory  revision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with  two  press  releases  dealing  with  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  of  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary 

OF  the  Senate,  Before  the  Senate  Sub- 

coMMrrrEE  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 

April  12,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today  to  discuss  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.  The  administration 
of  Title  III  of  the  Act  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  for  the  past 
fourteen  months,  and  we  have  built  up  a 
considerable  body  of  experience  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee as  it  considers  refinements  and  re- 
visions In  the  law. 

I  might  note  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  described  the  administrative 
machinery  In  the  Senate  elections  in  a  Tech- 
nical Report,  copies  of  which  are  before  you 
and  which  I  ask  that  you  Incorporate  by 
reference  Into  the  record  of  this  hearing. 
The  Technical  Report  sets  forth  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  report  forms  and 
the  provision  for  public  display  and  repro- 
duction of  reports  by  microfilm,  with  a  com- 
puterized indexing  system  providing  cross- 
referencing  as  required  by  the  Act.  As  of  the 
close  of  business  last  Friday,  April  6,  which 
was  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operations 
under  the  Act,  we  had  received  and  processed 
for  Senate  elections,  10,506  reports  and  regis- 
trations, amounting  to  81,284  pages.  Tech- 
nical Implementation  of  the  Act  in  the  Senate 
was  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Computer  Services  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  whole  system  was 
designed  and  brought  Into  being  in  60  days 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  It  has  worked 
very  effectively  since  the  beginning.  If  it 
would  be  helpful  to  your  deliberations,  I 
would  urge  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  its  staff  to  Inspect  the  operation  of 
the  Public  Records  OfiBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  which  Is  located  In  Rooms 
ST-45,  and  ST-2  and  4  of  the  Capitol.  You 
might  be  Interested  In  the  fact  that  we  are 
operating  the  whole  system  for  Senate  elec- 
tions well  within  the  budget  of  (228,000.  The 
system  is  economical  and  It  is  highly  effec- 
tive. 

In  overall  terms,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 


Act  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  opening  to 
public  visibility  the  financial  roots  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  Vast  amounts  of  information 
have  been  disclosed  and  made  available 
promptly  for  public  consumption.  Insofar  as 
Senate  elections  are  concerned,  by  and  large, 
compliance  with  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  law  has  been  very  good,  notwithstanding 
some  statistics  which  I  shall  give  you  shortly 
with  respect  to  enforcement. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  problems 
and  ambiguities,  and  the  purpose  of  my 
testimony  today  Is  to  call  your  attention  to 
these  problem  areas  and  to  recommend  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  law  which  are  suggested 
by  our  first  year's  experience. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have 
several  bills  pending  which  relate  to  the  elec- 
toral process,  but  It  seems  appropriate  that 
I  comment  only  on  those  that  have  bearing 
on  my  present  responsibilities  as  Supervisory 
Officer  of  Senate  elections  with  respect  to 
financial  disclosure.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  comments  on  the  pending  bills  in 
the  context  of  an  overall  review  of  Title  III 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  as  it 
now  stands.  My  review  will  proceed  more  or 
less  on  a  section  by  section  basis. 

The  Supervisory  Officers  (Sec.  301  and  Sec. 
308). 

I  would  first  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  present  system  of 
three  co-equal  Supervisory  Officers  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  301(g)  of  the  Act.  Specific 
duties  of  each  Supervisory  Officer  are  spelled 
out  in  Section  308  but  nowhere  in  the  Act  is 
there  any  explicit  directions  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  three. 

Nevertheless,  the  three  Supervisory  Officers 
concluded  at  the  outset  that  there  bad  to  be 
a  very  intimate  relationship  because  all  are 
charged  with  administering  the  same  provi- 
sions of  law.  The  closest  possible  collabora- 
tion seemed  essential  to  assure  uniform  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  law  and 
minimize  confusion  for  the  hundreds  of  can- 
didates and  committees  required  to  report. 

Accordingly,  representatives  of  my  office 
were  Instructed  to  work  closely  and  contin- 
uously with  representatives  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  develop  standard  reporting 
forms  and  uniform  regulations.  They  were 
directed  to  pursue  a  separate  course  only  if 
and  when  our  interpretation  of  the  full  re- 
sponsibUitles  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  law,  might  make  that  Imperative. 
It  was  not  an  easy  process  but  I  can  report  to 
you  that  cooperation  was  excellent  and  a 
genuine  sense  of  collaboration  emerged;  there 
was  Input  Into  the  deliberations  from  all 
three  sources. 

The  Committee  might  wish  to  consider  In 
Its  revisions  of  the  Act,  that  this  ad  hoc  and 
informal  system  of  cooperative  uniformity 
between  the  three  Supervisory  Officers  be 
given  firm  legal  standing  by  Inserting  a  new 
paragrat)h  in  Section  308  which  would  direct 
the  three  supervisors  to  act  Jointly  to  assure 
standardization  and  to  eliminate  duplication 
and,  by  vote.  If  necessary. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
vision might  be  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  filing  of  identical  reports  with  the 
three  Supervisory  Officers  by  nationwide  or 
Interstate  committees  which  support  cancti- 
dates  for-all  three  offices,  the  Presidency,  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

The  present  arrangement  of  three  co-equal 
Supervisory  Officers  is  cumbersome  In  many 
respects.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
some  of  the  worst  fears  expressed  for  the 
system  have  not  materialized  In  any  way, 
shape  or  form.  You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  press 
comments  which  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  as  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate,  could  not  effectively  enforce  disclo- 
sure of  financing  for  Senate  elections.  My  onvn 
view  Is  that  such  fears  are  grounded  In  a 
rather  archaic  view  of  the  government  and/of 
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th«  political  process.  My  experience  has  beeu 
that  when  an  ofDcer  of  the  Senate  has  a 
stated  legal  responsibility  to  fulfill,  the  mem- 
bership will  unhesitatingly  honor  his  author- 
ity. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  the  stated  statutory  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  and  the  requirementa 
imposed  on  the  Members  are  spelled  out  with 
far  greater  clarity  than  ever  before.  We  have 
gone  to  some  lengths  to  assert  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  has  legal  responsibili- 
ties as  Supervisory  Officer  and  the  Leadership 
and  the  Membership  of  the  Senate  has  re- 
sponded accordingly.  I  can  state  for  tlie  rec- 
ord and  without  reservation  that  neither  I 
nor  any  member  of  my  staff  has  been  sub- 
jected to  any  improper  requests  or  any  pres- 
sures or  threats  to  compromise  or  In  any  way 
limit  the  application  of  the  law. 

We  have  accordingly  been  able  to  do  our 
part  In  enforcing  the  Act  In  an  even-handed 
way.  without  regard  to  Incumbency  or  party 
affiliation.  So  far  we  have  made  565  referrals 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  non-com- 
pliance or  lateness.  I  will  say,  frankly,  that 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  all  of  them  were 
significant  violations,  but  I  will  make  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  on  this  point  at  a  sub- 
sequent point  in  my  testimony. 

In  addition  to  providing  even-handed  en- 
forcement, my  office  has  also  been  able  to 
give  prompt  and  helpful  guidance  to  persons 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  think 
there  are  grounds  for  asserting  that  such  ad- 
vice has  been  more  effective  because  it  orig- 
inates from  a  legally  authorized  Senate  offi- 
cer directly  conversant  with  the  electoral 
process  than  It  might  be  from  another 
source. 

I  cite  these  details.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  believe  the  record  should  show  clearly  that 
the  Senate,  and  specifically  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  has  carried  out  its  respoitslbilities, 
fully,  under  the  law.  I  appreciate  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  consolidation,  whether 
vinder  a  commission  as  proposed  by  Senators 
Scott.  Mathlas  and  Stevenson,  or  by  any 
other  means.  I  do  not  oppoee  the  principle 
of  consolidation  as  such,  particularly  to  the 
extent  that  It  wUl  ease  the  burden  of  the 
participating  public  and  further  the  objec- 
tive of  disclosure.  I  reject,  however,  any  pre- 
sumption that  an  appointed  board  is  more 
to  be  trusted  than  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate.  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
If  modifications  In  the  direction  of  consol- 
idation are  to  t>e  made,  they  should  be  made 
to  achieve  these  positive  goals  and  not  be- 
cause of  preconceived  and  presumptuous 
notions  as  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Senate  to 
Insure  the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act. 

The  Senate's  institutional  stake  in  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  law  is  as  high 
as  that  of  the  Presidency  and  the  House  and 
it  has  acted  accordingly.  That  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  Therefore,  if  the  Commission 
concept  proposed  in  the  Scott  bill  (S.  1094) 
were  to  be  adopted.  I  would  recommend  that 
two  revisions  be  made  In  the  bill.  One  would 
be  to  broaden  the  appointing  authority  as 
set  forth  In  Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  two  members  of  the  Commission  be 
nominated  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  It  now  stands, 
the  Scott  bill  would  provide  only  for  Presi- 
dential appointments  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. The  national  experience  with  Com- 
missions whether  at  the  State  or  Federal 
level,  as  the  Committee  well  knows,  has  not 
been  a  uniformly  happy  one.  Commissions 
have  displayed  their  share  of  corruptablllty, 
ineptitude  and  unresponsiveness  to  public 
needs.  In  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  If  the  Commission  route  Is  to 
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purposes  under  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  wltho\it  Xrti\  Heating  him- 
self as  a  formally  declared  candidate — sub- 
ject to  requirements  of  other  ikws.  We  have 
prepared  and  circulated  a  Drift  Memoran- 
d\im  to  this  effect,  and  I  subn.lt  a  copy  for 
the  record  of  this  hearing. 

While  these  guidelines  rei  resent  quite 
broad  concurrence  on  the  pirt  of  many 
different  authorities.  It  seeme  to  me  that 
the  matter  should  be  further  clarified  by 
simple  statutory  revision.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  broaden  the  defii  iltion  In  Sec. 
301  (b)  to  describe  as  a  "pros{  ectlve  candi- 
date" a  person  who  may  be  authorizing  or 
undertaking  advance  political  fund  raising 
or  political  expenditures  prior  I  o  formal  dec- 
laration of  candidacy.  Sec.  a[>4(a)  should 
then  be  amended  to  provide  tiat  "prospec- 
tive candidates"  have  the  same  reporting 
responsibilities   as   "candldatei  ". 

You  may  wish  to  note  also  tl  at  the  defini- 
tion of  "candidate"  as  presen  ly  construed, 
appears  to  apply  retrosjjective  ly  as  well  as 
prospectively.  That  is,  a  person  who  Is  paying 
off  debts  from  a  past  election,  ( *t  authorizing 
others  to  do  so,  appears  to  fall  i  mder  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  A  ;t  for  as  long 
as  receipts  or  expenditures  are  nade  to  retire 
debts  of  a  past  election. 

Different  Kinds  of  Politico  I  Committees 
(Sec.  301). 

Next,  I  would  like  to  suggnst  some  new 
distinctions  In  the  definition  md  reporting 
requirements  with  respect  to  politlcsd  com- 
mittees. 

The  definition  of  "political  dommlttee"  In 
Sec.  301  (d)  applies  without  difl  erentlatlon  to 
all  groups  which  accept  cor  trlbutlons  or 
make  expenditures  in  excess  o:'  $1,000  to  In- 
fluence a  federal  election. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  all  such 
committees  should  make  full  dl  sclosure,  there 
Is  considerable  evidence  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  year's  experience  to  suggtst  that  there 
are  different  categories  of  conmlttees  ful- 
filling different  roles  and  that  the  reporting 
requirements  should  be  adjust*  d  accordingly. 
My  first  suggestion  Is  that  the  differences  be 
acknowledged  in  the  definition,  by  amend- 
ment of  Sec.  301(d) . 

A  basic  distinction  should  be  made  between 
committees  which  are  organized  to  support 
a  single  candidate,  which  might  be  designated 
as  Class  A  committees,  and  tlose  that  sup- 
port several  candidates  which  r  Ught  be  desig- 
nated as  Class  B  committees. 

It  became  apparent  in  1972  that  commit- 
tees In  the  proposed  Class  B  category,  that 
Is,  those  that  supported  seveial  candidates, 
were  subjected  to  unfair  and  u  aduly  burden- 
some reporting  requirements.  A  large  labor 
union  political  fund  or  corp>rate  political 
action  committee,  for  example,  which  sup- 
ported Senate  candidates  In  several  of  the 
33  States  In  which  there  could  have  been 
primary,  run-off  or  conventlo  i  contests  for 
Senate  seats,  would  have  been  required  to 
report  twice  just  before  each  i  uch  prelimin- 
ary contest  regardless  of  how  recently  they 
had  filed  a  prior  report.  In  1)72,  dozens  of 
committees  in  this  category  did  file  such 
reports  continuously  and  c  anscientlously, 
even  though  it  required  them  to  close  their 
books  at  frequent,  brief  and  i -regular  inter- 
vals. I  submit  for  the  record  1 1  this  connec- 
tion a  schedule  of  reporting  di  tes  in  connec- 
tion with  each  Senate  nomina  ;lng  contest  In 
the  various  States. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlat  committees 
which  I  have  proposed  to  des!  gnate  as  Class 
B,  that  Is,  those  supporting  several  candi- 
dates, be  authorized  to  report  on  a  monthly 
basis  during  an  election  yeai,  and  periodi- 
cally on  off-years.  (They  would,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  report  before  u  general  elec- 
tion, as  well.)  Provision  for  th  s  arrangement 
could  be  made  by  an  appro  Jrtate  amend- 
ment to  Sec.  304(c) . 
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I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  the  Scott  bill 
(S.  1094)  makes  provision  for  such  an  alter- 
nate reporting  schedule  In  Sec.  4(4),  and 
I  support  in  general  the  concept  embodied 
therein.  The  difference  is  that  Senator  Scott's 
provision  would  become  efiecUve  only  upon 
request  of  the  committee  involved,  whereas 
mine  would  be  automatic  for  any  commit- 
tee which  meets  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
revised  definition — that  is  any  committee 
supporting  more  than  one  candidate  Ui  a 
given  year  would  go  on  a  monthly  reporting 
schedule.  I  might  note  a  slight  variance  In 
the  test  for  relief:  The  Scott  bill  would  per- 
mit monthly  reporting  for  committees  oper- 
ating in  more  than  one  State;  my  proposal 
would  provide  such  relief  for  committees 
supporting  more  than  one  candidate.  Our 
experience  has  been  that,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned,  a  committee  supporting  one 
candidate  may  occasionally  operate  In  more 
than  one  State,  but  that  It  Is  the  committee 
which  supports  several  different  candidates 
In  different  States  which  entails  the  most 
burdensome  requirements. 

I  fully  realize  that  you  must  take  Into  ac- 
count the  dynamics  of  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries as  well  as  Congressional  contests  and 
that  you  may  wish  to  combine  these  two 
criteria;  that  is,  you  may  conclude  that  eli- 
gibility for  an  alternative  reporting  schedule 
should  be  based  on  both  the  State  and  can- 
didate criteria. 

CKNTKAI.   CAMPAIGN   COMMTTTEES 

A  related  matter  which  should  be  discussed 
at  this  pohit  U  the  problem  of  obtaining 
centralized  disclosure  for  each  candidate.  As 
the  law  now  operates,  all  political  commit- 
tees are  co-equal  and  have  Identical  report- 
ing responsibilities,  whether  they  handle 
final  transactions  for  a  single  candidate,  or 
whether  they  operate  as  a  collection  arm  for 
a  given  candidate  or  as  a  national  collection 
agent  for  a  certain  interest  group.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible — and  sometimes  It  did  occur 
In  the  1972  Senate  races — that  several  dU- 
ferent  committees  may  make  final  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  a  single  candidate.  In  the 
Senate  Public  Records  Office,  a  common  link 
between  these  expenditures  Is  provided 
through  the  computerized  cross  Indexes 
which  list  on  a  dally  basis  all  the  commit- 
tees reporting  on  behalf  of  each  candidate. 
But  It  Is  difficult,  at  best,  under  the  present 
structure  of  the  law  to  get  a  clear  overall 
picture  of  the  finances  of  campaigns  man- 
aged by  more  than  one  committee.  In  some 
cases.  It  will  not  be  known  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  final  audit  later  this  year  whether 
th©  media  allowances  or  personal  spendtog 
limits  assigned  to  the  candidates  Involved 
may  have  been  exceeded. 

A  solution,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  to  be  sure, 
it  would  be  a  major  change,  would  be  a  re- 
quirement In  law  that  each  candidate  desig- 
nate one  committee  as  the  central  expendi- 
ture committee  and  that  all  expenditures 
be  made  through  and  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, IncUidlng  any  made  by  the  candidate 
himself.  Senator  Scott's  bUl  makes  such  a 
provision  as  part  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tions under  Sec.  2  on  Page  7  of  S.  1094. 

The  language  of  8.  1094  appeco?  to  require 
that  all  subsidiary  committees  report  not 
only  their  expendltiures  but  also  their  receipts 
through  the  central  compalgn  committee  of 
the  candidate.  I  can  see  no  problem  with 
this  language  Insofar  as  it  might  pertain,  for 
example,  to  a  county  committee  or  a  special 
committee  of  professional  people  organized 
to  support  a  particular  candidate  whose 
collections  could  be  centrally  reported.  But 
what  of  the  receipts  of  a  multi-candidate 
committee,  such  as  the  National  Committee 
for  an  Effective  Congress,  which  might  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  par- 
ticular candidate?  The  recipient  candidate's 
central  committee  can  hardly  be  held  respon- 
sible for  reporting  all  the  commingled  re- 
ceipts of  the  contributing  national  commit- 
tee. Here  the  transfer  mechanism  would  still 


be  in  effect,  and  with  one  Important  excep- 
tion, the  ultimate  source  of  the  funds  would 
be  disclosed  in  the  reports  of  the  national, 
multi-candidate  committee,  which  fall  in 
the  proposed  Class  B  category. 

The  one  Important  exception  would  be  that 
In  the  event  a  transfer  had  been  earmaked 
for  the  recipient  candidate  by  a  donor  to  the 
national  multi-candidate  committee,  the 
recipient  candidate's  central  committee 
report  the  amount  of  the  earmarked  con- 
tribution and  the  full  identity  of  the  original 
contributor. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
supervisory  officers  are  contemplating  a 
regulation  which  would  require  such  dis- 
closure of  earmarked  contributions.  But  I 
would  suggest,  if  the  language  of  S.  1094  is 
adjusted  with  respect  to  central  campaign 
committees,  that  it  be  appropriately  modified 
to  take  Into  account  the  status  of  national, 
multi-candidate  committees  of  the  proposed 
Class  B  variety. 

A  final  note  with  respect  to  central  cam- 
paign committees  is  that  they  would  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  enforcement  of 
any  overall  limitation  on  campaign  spend- 
ing as  contemplated  by  Senator  Pastore's 
blU  S.  372.  Without  an  explicit  requirement 
lor  centralized  accounting  and  reporting 
for  each  campaign,  the  enforcement  of  an 
overaU  limitation  wovUd  be  cumbersome  In 
the  extreme — If  not  impossible.  And  I  might 
just  add  that  the  candidate  himself  would 
find  that  such  centralization  would  be  essen- 
tial to  keeping  bis  expenditures  within  the 
proposed  limits. 

SEMANTIC   CIARIFICATION    OF    THE   WORDS 
"STATEMENTS"    AND    "M-EPOKtB" 

Next  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  simple  semantic  problem  which  should  be 
corrected  either  by  inserting  a  new  definition 
or  making  minor  amendments  at  various 
places  In  Title  in.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
word  "statement"  as  used  In  Title  HI  appears 
to  have  variable  meaning,  and  the  exact 
Intent  of  the  Act  Is  thus  not  clear  for  those 
who  must  administer  It. 

The  word  first  appears  in  Sec.  303,  which 
requires  each  jjolltical  committee  to  file  a 
a  "statement  of  organization",  which  la  very 
clearly  defined  therein  to  mean  a  detailed 
list  of  Information  constituting  the  Initial 
registration  of  each  committee.  The  data 
required  Is  organizational  information — such 
as  the  name  and  address  of  offices — and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  data  re- 
quired In  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures under  Section  304. 

In  Sec.  306  and  in  Sec.  308(1)  (2)  (4)  and 
(5).  the  Act  lays  out  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  both  "statements"  and 
"reports",  thus  clearly  Indicating  the  Intent 
of  the  Act  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
kinds  of  documents. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  word  "statement" 
frequently  appears  alone  In  a  context  which 
suggests  It  is  meant  to  have  a  broader,  ge- 
neric connotation  which  would  cover  all  re- 
ports and  not  just  statements  as  defined  by 
Sec.  303. 

Sec.  308(a)  (6) ,  for  example  states  that  the 
Supervisory  Officer  shall :  "compile  and  main- 
tain a  current  list  of  all  statements  or  parts 
of  statements  pertaining  to  each  candidate." 
If  this  section  is  really  meant  to  apply  only 
to  a  statement  of  organization,  its  effect 
would  be  quite  limited  in  scope.  In  practice, 
we  have  read  this  subsection  in  conjunction 
with  Sec.  308(a)  (3)  which  directs  the  Super- 
visory Officer  "to  develop  a  filing,  coding  and 
cross- indexing  system  consonant  with  the 
purposes  of  the  title"  and  we  have  developed 
a  cross  Indexing  system  which  includes  all 
reports  as  well  as  statements  pertaining  to 
each  candidate.  Clarification  of  the  law 
would  sanction  this  interpretation. 

The  semantic  problem  grows  even  mxukier 
in  Sec.  309,  entitled,  "Statements  Filed  with 
State  Officers".  Sec.  309(a)  specifies  that  "a 
copy  of  each  statement  to  be  filed  with  a 


Supervisory  Officer  by  this  Title  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  ...  of  the  appro- 
priate State." 

One  might  assume  that  this  requirement 
relates  exclusively  to  "statements  of  organi- 
zation", but  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in- 
dicate that  the  term  "statement"  In  the  case 
Includes  "reports  relating  to  expenditures 
and  contributions". 

Finally,  while  Sec.  309(b)(1)  (2)  and  (3) 
properly  distinguish  between  "reports  and 
statements",  subparagraph  (4)  reverts  to  the 
language  of  Sec.  308  and  directs  State  officials 
to  "compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of 
all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  pertain- 
ing to  each  candidate". 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
simple  problem  of  wording,  but  it  could  lead 
to  confusion  or  even  challenges  of  the  law, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Stat*  reports. 
My  suggestion  Is  that  It  be  remedied  either 
by  definition  or  by  the  simpler  expedient  of 
Inserting  the  words  "and  reports"  wherever 
the  word  "statements"  stands  alone. 

Compilation  of  Annual  Committee  Reports 
(Sec.  302(f)(2)). 

Next,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  on  a 
section  of  the  Act  which  has  become  quite 
controversial.  That  Is  the  requirement  that 
the  Supervisory  Officer  assemble  and  submit 
to  the  Public  Printer  all  reports  submitted  by 
each  committee  during  the  calendar  year  and 
that  the  Public  Printer  "shall  make  copies  of 
such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to  the 
public." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  of  the  Act, 
as  I  see  It,  has  been  vastly  dlstcffted  by  rigid 
Interpretation.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
Public  Printer  would  have  to  print  and  make 
formal  publication  of  all  the  reports  and 
automatically  distribute  this  mass  of  paper 
to  all  depository  libraries  and  other  recipients 
of  official  publications.  On  that  basis.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
printing  the  committee  reports  of  all  three 
Sxipervisory  Officers  would  be  about  $3  mil- 
lion. 

My  office  has  taken  the  position  from  the 
beginning  that  this  was  an  extremely  costly 
and  unnecessarily  rigid  approach  to  compli- 
ance with  the  Act,  particularly  In  the  face 
of  an  uncertain  demand  for  the  reports  which 
are  to  be  produced.  In  the  alternative,  we 
have  transmitted  our  reports  on  Senate  cam- 
paigns to  the  O.P.O.  m  microfilm  form,  fully 
indexed,  at  an  added  cost  of  approximately 
$500  which  Is  considerably  short  of  the  t3 
million  estimate.  We  have  recommended  that 
the  G.P.O.  reproduce  the  reports  on  demand 
only,  and  by  the  cheapest  film-to-paper  re- 
production techniques,  thus  obviating  formal 
publication.  Under  this  approach  only  those 
reports  would  be  reproduced  for  which  there 
has  been  a  request,  and  the  cost  would  be 
largely  recovered  through  sales. 

I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  transmittal  of  March  29  to  the  Public 
Printer  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  March  22 
from  the  Majority  Leader  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  both  of  which  relate  to  this  matter. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  is  superfluous  and  should  be 
deleted.  My  own  position  has  been  that  we 
should  test  it  in  the  most  flexible  and  eco- 
nomical way  imtll  we  c«n  determine  the 
public  response  to  It.  I  should  think  that  a 
reference  In  the  Committee  report  endorsing 
the  Senate's  approach  should  be  sufficient  to 
end  any  further  controversy  on  the  matter. 
Revision  of  Reporting  Schedule   (Sec.  304 

(a)). 

I  have  several  recommendations  to  make 
with  respect  to  Sec.  304(a)  of  the  Act  and 
the  principal  ones  have  to  do  with  revisions 
of  the  reporting  schedules.  It  has  been  my 
view  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  Act — namely 
maximum  public  disclosure — can  and  should 
be  accomplished  without  imposing  unfair 
burdens  on  candidates  or  their  committees 
and  without  dUcouraglng  or  deterring  pro- 
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spectlve  candidates,  and  while  encouraging 
the  broadest  possible  public  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  the  electoral  process. 

I  submit  for  the  record,  a  statement  which 
I  have  issued  regarding  the  Senate  Office  of 
Public  Records  which  sets  forth  guidelines 
on  this  score  and  which  we  sought  to  follow 
in  administering  the  Act. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  provision  of 
Sec.  304(a),  requiring  reports  15  and  five 
days  before  an  election,  comes  close  to  Im- 
posing an  unfair  burden  without  adding  ap- 
preciably to  the  achievement  of  full  dis- 
closure. The  same  purpose  could  be  achieved. 
In  my  Judgment,  by  consolidating  the  two 
pre-election  reports  into  a  single  report  and 
tightening  up  on  the  special  reports  of  large 
amounts  received  Just  before  the  election. 
I,  therefore,  fully  endorse  those  changes  pro- 
posed by  Sec.  4(b)  of  Senator  Scott's  bill  (S. 
1094)  which  would  provide  for  a  single  pre- 
election report  ten  days  before  election,  com- 
bined with  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
special  reportable  contributions,  received 
after  that  report,  from  $5,000  to  $2,500,  and 
a  reduction  In  the  time  lapse  for  such  spe- 
cial reports  from  48  to  24  hours.  Indeed, 
even  further  tightening  of  these  restrictions, 
both  In  terms  of  time  and  amount  may  be  In 
order. 

There  is  a  further  technical  point  In  Sec. 
304(a)  that  needs  clarification  regardless  of 
any  other  changes  In  the  section  and  this 
relates  to  the  time  within  which  special  re- 
ports must  be  filed  with  respect  to  large  con- 
tributions received  before  an  election.  The 
Act  now  requires  that  such  special  reports 
must  be  made  for  contributions  of  $5,000  or 
more  "received  after  the  last  report  is  filed." 
This  language  Is  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  part  of  the  same  sentence 
which  states  that  all  regular  reports  "shall 
be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Super- 
visory Officer  may  prescribe."  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  Supervisory  Officers  Jointly  de- 
termined and  prescribed  by  regulations  that 
books  should  be  closed  seven  days  prior  to 
the  stipulated  filing  dates  of  pre-election  re- 
ports to  allow  adequate  time  for  processing 
reports  and  mailing.  Thus  as  the  law  now 
stands,  reports  are  complete  as  of  the  closing 
date  rather  than  the  filing  date  and  there 
Is  a  technical  seventh  day  loophole  with  re- 
spect to  the  reporting  of  special  large  con- 
tributions received  prior  to  elections.  We 
have  attempted  to  close  that  loophole  by  ad- 
ministrative flat  but  our  action  should  be 
confirmed  by  revision  of  this  section  to  re- 
quire that  special  reports  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  large  contributions  "received 
after  the  books  are  closed  for  the  last  report 
filed  prior  to  an  election." 

I  note  that  Section  4  of  Senator  Scott's  bill 
also  provides  for  a  change  In  the  periodic 
reporting  dates  from  the  present  schedule  of 
March  10.  June  10  and  September  10  to  April 
10,  July  10,  and  October  10  while  retaining 
the  January  31st  report.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  which  shifts  the  balance 
of  reporting  toward  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
a  change  which  may  well  be  desirable. 

Definition  of  the  Word  "File"  (Sec.  304 
(a)). 

We  had  considerable  difficulty,  at  the  out- 
set. In  interpreting  the  word  "file"  as  used 
In  Section  304(a).  Does  it  mean  delivery  at 
and  receipt  by  the  Supervisor  on  the  date 
specified,  or  does  It  mean  deposit  In  a  mall 
box  on  the  date  specified?  The  three  Super- 
visory Officers  had  considerable  debate  on 
this  point.  My  p>osltlon  was  that  mere  deposit 
In  a  mall  box  on  the  filing  date  might  frus- 
trate the  Intent  of  the  law,  particularly  with 
respect  to  those  reports  filed  Just  before  an 
election.  Accordingly,  we  defined  "filing"  to 
mean  either  delivery  In  the  Office  of  Public 
Records  on  the  date  specified  or  a  certified 
mailing  no  later  than  midnight  of  the  sec- 
ond day  next  preceding  the  filing  date.  This 
may  have  seemed  like  a  rather  cumbersome 
requirement  to  the  reporting  parties,  but  I 
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I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  with 
respect  to  this  section  but  merely  thought 
you  should  be  advised  of  its  impact. 

Annual  Statistical  Report    (Sec.  308(7)). 

Section  308(7)  requires  the  Supervisory 
Officers  to  compUe  an  annual  statistical  re- 
port which  will  show  the  total  cost  of  the 
elections  they  supervise,  with  figures  broken 
down  by  candidate,  State,  party  and  other 
categories.  These  summaries  will  provide  a 
solid  core  of  data  for  the  study  and  analysis 
of  electicm  financing.  The  Senate  figures  will 
be  compiled  by  computer  in  conjunction 
with  the  final  audit  of  all  reports  which  be- 
gan Just  last  week. 

There  Is  one  part  of  Section  308(7),  how- 
ever, with  which  we  cannot  comply,  liter- 
ally, as  the  law  is  now  structured  and  that  is 
the  requirement  in  Clause  (E)  which  directs 
us  to  compUe:  "aggregate  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  any  contributor  shown  to  have  con- 
tributed In  excess  of  $100." 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do 
not  have  adequate  data  to  identify  contribu- 
tors t(xr  purposes  of  aggregation.  As  noted 
earlier.  Section  304  requires  that  contribu- 
tors be  Identified  by  full  name  and  mailing 
address,  together  with  occupation  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  If  any.  But  as  you 
know,  contributors  do  not  always  Identify 
themselves  in  exactly  the  same  way  every 
time  they  give  a  donation,  and  some  contrib- 
utors of  significant  amounts  often  give 
from  two  or  more  addresses.  Even  If  the  name 
and  address  on  two  or  more  contributions 
are  identical,  we  cannot  legally  make  the 
presumption  that  the  donations.  In  fact, 
came  from  the  same  indivdual  although  that 
may  frequently  be  the  case. 

We  are  meeting  the  situation  half  way  this 
year,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  compUing  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  each  and  every  contributor  who 
gave  more  than  $100  during  1972.  No  matter 
how  many  times  the  same  name  may  re- 
appear, it  will  be  listed  separately,  along 
with  the  city  of  residence,  the  amount  of  the 
donation  and  the  recipient.  IX  the  commit- 
tee concludes  this  Is  adequate,  it  should 
modify  Clause  (E)  to  give  proper  sanction  to 
our  action. 

If,  however,  the  committee  wishes  us  to 
compile  true  aggregates  for  all  contributors 
who  give  in  excess  of  $100,  It  will  have  to  pro- 
vide legal  authority  to  require,  with  respect 
to  the  Identity  of  contributors,  a  social  se- 
curity nximber,  or  other  unique  numerical 
Identifier.  This  la  the  procedure  which,  as  you 
know,  Is  followed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  requirement  could  be  added  to 
the  other  aspects  of  Identification  already 
required  by  Section  304(b)  and  It  should  be 
coupled  with  a  prohibition  against  the  ac- 
ceptance by  candidates  or  committees  of  con- 
tributions which  do  not  contain  this  infor- 
mation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will  re- 
solve the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  this 
year. 

Referral  of  Apparent  Violations  (Sec.  308 
(a)  (12)). 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  key  en- 
forcement provision  of  the  Act,  Section  308 
(a)  (12)  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Supervifiory  Officer:  "to  report 
apparent  violations  of  law  to  the  appropriate 
law  enforcement  authorities." 

This  subsection  was  the  basis  for  all  565 
referrals  made  by  my  office  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  I  noted  earlier.  I  submit  for 
the  record  a  press  release  issued  by  my  office 
on  March  30,  1973  which  further  describes 
Uiese  referrals. 

I  might  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  whUe  the  most  significant  of  these  re- 
ferrals, namely  those  for  outright  failure  or 
refusal  to  comply  were  made  during  1972 
niany  of  the  others.  Including  the  late  lists, 
were  referred  after  the  concltision  of  the  1972 
annual  reporting  cycle.  Still  more  wUl  be 
made  this  year  as  we  complete  our  audit  of 
reports.  I  can  state  without  reservation  that 


the  timing  of  the  referrals  was  dictated 
strictly  by  administrative  and  procedural 
considerations  during  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ations. It  would  be  my  Intention  in  subse- 
quent years  to  make  earlier  referrals,  par- 
ticularly If  we  are  able  to  confirm  at  an  ear- 
lier date  blatant  or  serious  violations  of  the 
law. 

As  you  will  note,  tlie  press  release  included 
at  this  point  Ln  the  proceedings,  makes  refer- 
ence to  Inflexibility  In  the  enforcement  proc- 
ess. The  late  lists  did  In  fact  Include  many 
candidates  and  associated  committees,  who 
did  not  wage  significant  campaigns,  or  who 
had  nilssed  only  one  deadline  for  a  periodic 
report  but  who  had  thus  Incurred  a  techni- 
cal violation.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  may  still  be,  as  yet  unnoted,  much  more 
substantial  violations  Involving,  for  example, 
anonymous  contrlbvtions.  The  problem  Is 
that  it  takes  time  to  Identify  these  more  sub- 
stantial violations  and  It  is  difficult  to  do  so 
in  the  haste  of  processing  large  volumes  of 
reports  In  an  election  year.  This  Is  why  we 
are  proceeding  m  the  relative  calm  of  the  off- 
year  to  conduct  a  detailed  audit.  The  fact  is 
that  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  is  going  to 
be  a  continuing  process,  year  in  and  year  out. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Committee  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween technical  violations,  such  as  lateness 
or  Incomplete  Identification  and  so  forth  from 
more  substantive  errors,  and  prescribing 
varying  responses  accordingly. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Section  308(a) 
(12)  which  should  be  brought  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attention.  In  this  instance,  too,  the 
provision  is  not  quite  explicit.  It  simply  di- 
rects the  supervisor  to  report  "apparent  vio- 
lations of  law."  Does  this  mean  we  are  respon- 
sible for  spotting  violations  of  this  law,  or  of 
all  laws  pertaining  to  elections  or  of  all  laws 
In  general?  Obviously,  the  more  Inclusive  the 
term,  the  more  staggering  the  responsibility. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  might 
consider  elucidating  Section  308(a)  (12)  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  making  it  clear  that 
the  supervisor  Is  to  look  for  certain  kinds  of 
violations,  and  In  partlcvUar  those  specified 
by  other  parts  of  the  Act.  It  Is  notable,  I 
think,  that,  while  Title  I  specifies  limits  on 
media  expenditures,  and  while  Title  II  sets  up 
very  clear  limitations  on  personal  expendi- 
tures, there  Is  nothing  stated  anywhere  else 
in  the  Act  about  who  is  to  tabulate  the  totals 
and  determine  apparent  violations.  We  as- 
sume that  is  what  Section  308(a)  (12)  in- 
tends for  VIS  to  do,  but  there  might  be  some 
value  in  spelling  it  out. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  Jxist  note  that 
there  is  a  substantial  ambiguity  In  Title  II. 
I'hat  is  the  question  of  whether  the  limita- 
tion on  personal  expenditure  by  a  candidate 
applies  to  each  election,  including  primaries 
end  run-oSs,  or  whether  it  Just  applies  once 
in  an  election  year.  On  the  basis  of  an  in- 
formal advisory  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  former  construction  has  been 
applied  this  year,  namely  that  the  limitation 
applies  to  each  election.  But  It  would  be  most 
helpful  If  the  law  would  be  clarified. 

A  related  suggestion  is  that  contributors 
be  required  to  disclose,  \inder  Section  304 
(b)  a  family  relationship,  if  any,  to  the  can- 
didate, as  specified  by  Title  11. 

The  Complaint  Mechanism  (Sec,  308(d) 
(l)>. 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  avenue  of  enforce- 
ment under  the  law,  which,  ae  distinct  from 
direct  referral  by  the  Supervisory  Officer  of 
apparent  violations.  Involves  the  complaint 
procedure  specified  by  Section  308(d)(1). 
The  clear  Intent  of  this  provision  seems  to 
have  been  to  provide  a  procedure  whereby 
aggrieved  candidates,  citizens  or  groups  may 
make  formal  complaint  that  could  lead  to 
Judicial  relief  action. 

I  would  note  that  there  are  several  In- 
termediary steps  stipulated  In  the  Act  which 
pre  rather  puzzling  in  their  complexity.  Sec- 
tion 308(d)(1)   states,  and  I  paraphrase  in 


part,  that  after  a  complaint  Is  filed  alleging 
violation  "of  this  Title"  (Title  III),  the  fol- 
lowing things  happen: 

1.  The  Supervisory  Officer  makes  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred. 

2.  If  his  preliminary  determination  Is  af- 
firmative, he  then  expeditiously  makes  an  in- 
vestigation. Including  examination  of  reports 
oX  complaining  candidates. 

3.  He  then  offers  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  with  due  notice. 

4.  He  then  makes  a  Judgment  whether  any 
person  has  or  will  engage  In  practice  which 
will  violate  "this  title"   (Title  III), 

6.  If  the  supervisor's  Judgment  is  affirma- 
tive, the  Attorney  General  must  Institute  a 
civU  action  for  relief,  which  might  include 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  a  re- 
sirainmg  order  or  any  other  appropriate 
coiu-t  order. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  apparent 
redundancy  in  these  steps,  certain  substan- 
tive questions  emerge.  Why,  for  example,  is 
this  relief  limited  to  violations  "of  this 
title?" 

We  had  a  glaring  example  of  the  effect 
of  the  limitation  last  fall  when  we  received 
a  subsatntial  complaint  three  days  before 
the  general  election  alleging  that  a  candidate 
In  a  major  Senate  race  had  overspent  his 
personal  expenditure  limitation.  We  checked 
the  records  and  while  there  was  some 
ambiguity  in  the  reports,  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  violation  of  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  Title  IH.  So  tech- 
nically the  complaint  could  have  died  at 
that  point.  There  did  remain  the  possibility 
that  the  personal  limitations  of  Title  II 
had  been  violated,  however,  so  we  referred 
the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  \mder  our 
general  referral  authority  In  Section  308(a) 
(12). 

The  other  substantive  question  arises  with 
respect  to  the  real  effect  of  anv  court  ac- 
tion that  might  be  taken.  The  Act  specifies 
"a  civil  action  for  relief"  and  a  "permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restramlng  order 
or  court  order."  The  question  is  relief  from 
what?  Or  Injunction  to  do  what?  Smce  the 
whole  procedure  Is  limited  to  Title  III.  there 
presumably  could  be  no  Injunction,  for  exam- 
ple, to  curtail  media  expenditures.  Court  ac- 
tion apparently  would  be  limited  to  com- 
pelling disclosure   as  required  by  Title  III. 

I  raise  these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
only  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  wUl 
undertake  to  clarify  the  language.  I  do  not 
suggest  dilution  of  the  complatot  procedure 
which,  as  It  now  stands,  was  not  widely 
used  in  1972.  All  told,  we  received  only  nine 
formal  ownplalnts.  One  of  them,  as  I  have 
already  described,  really  Involved  Title  II. 
Another  involved  a  candidate  who  had  al- 
ready been  referred  under  another  provision 
of  the  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
several  months  earlier  because  of  his  de- 
clared refusal  to  comply  with  the  Act.  The 
other  seven  cases  were  settled  without  re- 
ferral to  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
the  parties  against  whc»n  complaint  had 
been  made,  responded  to  due  notice  and  sup- 
plied the  Information  alleged  to  have  been 
withheld. 

Relationship  with  State  Governmcnu  (Sec. 
308(b)   and  Sec.  309). 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Supervisory  Officers  and 
the  election  officials  of  the  several  States  as 
a  consequence  of  two  separate  but  related 
provisions  of  Title  m. 

Section  308(b)  directs  the  Supervisory  Of- 
ficer to:  "encourage,  and  cooperate  wltli.  the 
election  officials  in  the  several  States  to  de- 
velop procedures  which  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  multiple  filings  by  permitting 
the  filing  of  copies  of  Federal  reports  to  sat- 
isfy the  State  requirements." 

Section  309(a)  requires  that  a  copy  of  each 
report  filed  with  the  Supervisory  Officer  be 
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filed  also  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
state  In  which  the  candidate  seeks  election 
and  part  (b)  directs  the  State  official  to 
make  the  reports  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  and  to  compile  "a  current  list 
of  all  statements"  (as  noted  earlier)  and  to 
preserve  the  documents. 

Although  Section  309  places  an  adminis- 
trative and  financial  strain  on  the  States,  It 
has  become  apparent  that  these  filings  have 
commanded  as  much,  if  not  more,  attention 
from  the  news  media  and  the  general  public 
than  those  available  here  In  Washington. 
In  retrospect,  this  should  not  be  a  surprising 
conclusion  since  the  local  media  representa- 
tives have  a  more  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  participants  and  the  developments 
which  surround  and  Infiuence  their  activities. 

In  order  to  Identify  and  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  State  filings  of  the 
federal  reports,  in  late  December  of  1972 
letters  were  sent  by  me  to  the  33  States 
Involved  this  year  with  Senatorial  contests 
requesting  comments  and  observations  on 
the  Act.  A  copy  is  submitted  for  the  record. 
As  of  this  printing,  17  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived. I  might  note  that  members  of  my 
staff  also  have  made  personal  visits  to  several 
of  the  States  to  get  first-han^  Impressions. 

The  most  serious  and  significant  problem, 
as  delineated  by  State  officials,  was  the 
quantity  of  reports  and  the  considerable 
staff  time  required  to  receive,  date,  catalogue 
and  file.  Colorado  and  Kansas,  for  example, 
found  it  necessary  to  hire  additional  per- 
sonnel, while  Maine.  Nebraska  and  Alabama 
observed  that  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Act  imposed  an  added  burden  on  their 
existing  staff. 

Inspection  of  these  reports  by  the  news 
media,  citizen  action  groups  and  the  general 
public,  required  constant  staff  attention.  In 
some  instances,  the  other  operations  of  their 
offices  were  disrupted  at  a  time  when,  for 
many,  their  own  disclosure  statements  under 
State  law  were  being  received  and  processed. 

Permanent  storage  of  documents  caused 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  many  respond- 
ing to  our  inquiry.  This  requirement  will 
take  on  added  significance  with  the  passage 
of  each  election. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  space  for  filing 
these  reports,  combined  with  inadequace  ia- 
cllitles  for  public  viewing,  hampered  the  ac- 
cessibility of  reports  to  the  public,  imposed 
additional  burdens  on  State  personnel,  and 
caused  confusion  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Telephone  queries  from  the  press  and  pub- 
lic reached  such  proportions  In  some  States 
that  existing  telephone  lines  proved  Inade- 
quate. 

Compliance  with  the  provision  requiring 
that  copies  of  these  reports  be  made  avail- 
able on  the  same  day  as  received,  appeared 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Maine  and 
Alabama,  both  of  which  have  comprehensive 
State  disclosure  laws  of  their  own.  It  would 
appear  that  some  States  are  not  fully  com- 
plying with  this  responsibility  which  is  Im- 
posed on  them  under  Section  309.  Nor  are 
they  meeting  the  requirement  which  requires 
them  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  statements  or  parts  of  statements  pertain- 
ing to  each  candidate.  This  situation.  I  am 
persuaded,  results  far  more  from  inadequate 
staff  and  equipment  rather  than  any  willful 
or  deliberate  noncompliance.  Federal  fund- 
ing, as  suggested  by  several  States,  would  nn- 
doubtedly  relieve  the  administrative  burdens 
associated  with  Section  309. 

It  is  my  intention  to  issue  a  separate  report 
in  more  detail  later  this  year  on  the  problems 
of  State  compliance  with  Section  309  and  to 
suggest  more  specific  remedies.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  urge  that  the  Committee  give  consid- 
eration to  providing  authorization  for  the  Su- 
pervisory Officers  to  administer  Jointly  a 
modest  subsidy  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
in  complying  with  this  portion  of  the  Act. 

There  Is  one  additional  technical  problem 
In  connection  with  the  State  filing  which 
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merits  consideration  and  itj  relates  to  my 
earlier  comments  about  dlfl  srent  kinds  of 
committees  fulfilling  different  roles.  This 
concerns  the  national,  multUcandldate  type 
of  committee — the  Senate  Cbmpalgn  Com- 
mittees, for  example — which  ;  night  send  one 
or  more  contributions  to  a  ca  ndidate  during 
the  course  of  a  campaign,  and  which  duti- 
fully sends  duplicate  copies  ( f  Its  reports  to 
the  appropriate  Secretary  of  S  tate.  The  ques- 
tion is,  when  does  this  comn  ittee  stop  sub- 
mitting such  reports,  particul  irly  If  the  can- 
didate and  other,  single-cam  lidate  commit- 
tees are  continuing  to  file  indi  finitely  in  con- 
nection with  retirement  of  de  )ts. 

Technically,  as  the  Act  now  stands,  the  na- 
tional, multi-candidate  comm  ittee  appears  to 
have  a  continuing  responsibl  ity  to  file  also, 
even  though  its  reports  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant. It  is  my  suggestion  tl  at  appropriate 
provision  be  added  to  Section  306  to  give  the 
Supervisor  authority  to  wall  e  such  reports 
to  the  States  by  national,  i  lultl-candidate 
committers. 

Contributions  in  the  Nai  le  of  Another 
(Sec.  310). 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w  sh  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  problem  whlc  i  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  Section  310  o  r  the  Act  which 
states : 

"No  person  shall  make  a  ontribution  in 
the  name  of  another  person,  and  no  person 
shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution  made 
by  one  person  in  the  name  <  »f  another  per- 
son." 

L.ist  October,  we  received  a  formal  com- 
plaint from  a  national  cltl  «n*s  organiza- 
tion citing  several  cases  of  apparent  ear- 
marked contributions  whlcl  ,  It  was  con- 
tended, violated  Section  310. 

After  a  careful  review  of  he  cases  cited, 
I  dismissed  the  complaint  (  n  the  grounds 
that  evidence  was  lacking,  in  the  cases  cited, 
of  the  deliberate  misrepres  ntatlon  which 
appears  to  be  the  Intended  target  of  Sec- 
tion 310, 

My  letter  of  dismissal  to  t  le  organization 
then  went  on  to  state,  and  I  q  lote : 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  recogi  ized  that  ear- 
marking can  be  used  as  a  mi  ans  of  evading 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  thi  matter  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  t  taff  of  this  of- 
fice in  collaboration  with  tl  e  staffs  of  the 
other  two  Supervisory  Office  s,  with  a  view 
toward  possible  rule-making  or  referral  to 
appropriate  committees  of  t]  le  Congress  for 
statutory  revision." 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Chair  nan,  the  orga- 
nization has  seen  fit  to  bri:  ig  suit  in  this 
connection  against  the  Secrel  ary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter  can  be 
resolved  by  the  Issuance  of  an  appropriate 
regulation  promulgated  by  tl  e  three  Super- 
visory Officers  in  connection  with  an  over- 
all revision  of  their  regulatlo  as  on  the  basis 
of  experience  to  date.  Since  the  matter  Is 
now  in  court,  I  will  have  n  )thlng  more  to 
say  on  the  merits  of  the  case  ixcept  to  advise 
you  that  the  various  documi  nts  relating  to 
this  matter  will,  of  course,  se  available  to 
the  committee  staff  in  the  <  vent  the  Com- 
mittee believes  a  clarlficatloi  by  law  rather 
than  regulation  is  the  prefe  rred  course. 

Quite  apart  from  the  meriti  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  I  might  Just  obse  ve  that  when 
groups  purporting  to  repres  snt  the  public 
interest  resort  to  litigation  In  the  courts, 
they  sometimes  do  so  to  the  <!  etrlment  of  the 
very  objective  they  seek.  This  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  because  we  have  been  happy  to 
consider  their  views  fully  li  i  pursuing  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Ele(  tion  Campaign 
Act.  In  this  Instance,  it  seei  ns  to  me,  that 
there  has  been  untimely  ac  d  unwarranted 
harassment  which  has  resuj  ted  In  an  un- 
justifiable Imposition  on  my  office  In  terms 
of  time,  manpower,  and  nee(  less  public  ex- 
penditures for  legal  defense,  The  suit  does 
a  disservice  to  the  hardwork  ng  people  who 
are  striving  conscientiously  to  implement  this 


highly  complex   Act.   But   mo4t 
subjecting  this  matter  to  the 
plexlties  of  litigation,  the  suit 
the  orderly  implementation  ol 
Is   not  the  first   Instance   of 
do  I  expect  it  to  be  the  iMt. 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  brought 
attention  at  this  time.   As 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  with 
bllltles  which  fall  on  me 
propose  to  be  sidetracked  from 
slblllties  by  pressure  from  outsl(le 
any  more  than  from  within. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  ends  my 
the  first  year's  experience  undek- 
Election  Campaign  Act.  I  thank 
for  extending  me  this  opportui^ty 
here  today. 
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Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary 
today  released  a  report 
of   microfilm   and  computer 
the  implementation  of  the 
Campaign  Act,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1972. 

"Without    the    support    of 
processing  technology,  we  wou)d 
hard   put   to   provide   for 
Inspection  of  the  large  volunie 
submitted     under     the     Act,' 
declared  In  releasing  the  report 

Mr.  Valero  issued  the  report 
ity   as   Supervisory   Officer   for 
tions  under  the  Federal  Electlt>n 
Act. 

It  was  prepared  by  Marilyn 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
Services  of  the  Senate 
and  Administration.  The 
assisted  the  Office  of  the 
technical  preparatloi  -  for  the 
tion  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Valeo  paid  spe>    .1  tribute 
ciency   of    the    Subcommittee 
work  in  bringing  the  technica 
operation  within  the  60  day 
for  Implementation  after  the 
on  February  7,  1972. 

The  report  released  today 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  8,161  reports  and 
69,564  pages  in  the  first  10 
tion.  There  were  306  candidate! 
ate   from  33  States,  including 
primary    candidates,    and    1, 
political  committees. 

Technical  Implementation 
the  Act,  involved  maintenance 
date  Indexing  system  which 
rapid  cross  reference  between 
tees  and  the  candidates  they 
Act  also  required  that  all 
available  for  displaying  and 
48  hours  of  receipt. 

To  meet  these  requirements 
devised  to  provide  for  In-house 
and  key  taping  of  index 
ceipt   of   documents,    with 
made  retrievable  by  a  sequential 
ber  automatically  printed  by 
camera.    Films    were    processed 
while  updated  Indexes  were  ri  n 
Senate  computer,  thus  assuring 
of  the  reports  for  inspection 
microfilm    reader-printer 
the  time  required. 

The  Report  concludes  with 
that  "The  Federal  Election 
Reporting  System   is  an  exam^l 
system   can   be   designed   and 
to  satisfy  a  complex  law  in  a 
riod  of  time  (60  days).  Moreov^ 
was    immediately    responsive, 
economical  and  easy  to  operate, 
tion    of    modem    computer 
techniques  was  a  prime  factoi 
of    implementation    and 
system." 
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Press  Release,  Office  of  the  Secretart  of 
THE  Senate,  March  30,  1973 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Supervisory  Officer  for  Senate  elections  under 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act,  today 
announced  the  completion  of  the  first  phase 
of  enforcement  activity  on  financial  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  1972  elections,  re- 
sulting in  the  referral  of  565  cases  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  first  phase  involved  identification  of 
candidates  or  political  committees  who  had 
either  failed  to  submit  reports  or  had  done 
so  after  the  dates  of  the  deadlines  prescribed 
by  law. 

A  total  of  19  candidates  and  three  political 
committees  were  referred  for  falling  to  file 
reports  notwithstanding  confirmed  receipt 
of  official  notifications  from  the  Secretary  ad- 
vising them  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Act.  Referrals  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  this  category  began  In  July  1972.  An 
additional  referral  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  citizen's  complaint. 

In  the  late  category,  a  total  of  173  candi- 
dates and  369  committees  were  referred  for 
failing  to  file  reports  within  the  prescribed 
time  limits. 

All  told  there  were  306  candidates  for  the 
Senate,  Including  primary  candidates  and 
1,169  registered  political  committees  of  which 
195  were  waived  from  reporting  requirements. 

In  announcing  the  referrals,  Mr.  Valeo 
noted  that  the  law  left  little  room  for  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Supervisory  Officers 
with  respect  to  referring  violations  for  late- 
ness or  non-compliance.  He  noted  that  the 
late  lists  Included  many  candidates  and  as- 
sociated committees,  who  did  not  wage  sig- 
nificant campaigns,  or  had  missed  only  one 
periodic  report  deadline. 

In  an  effort  to  Identify  more  significant 
types  of  violations,  Mr.  Valeo  stated  that  his 
office  Is  undertaking  a  detailed  audit  of  all 
reports  submitted  during  the  1972  reporting 
cycle.  The  audit  is  expected  to  continue  over 
a  period  of  several  months. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  the  19th  century,  Simon  Bolivar,  hero 
and  liberator  of  South  America,  dreamed 
of  a  pan  American  union  which  would 
forge  the  states  of  Latin  America  into 
a  single  community.  Through  cooperative 
action  and  the  sharing  of  scarce  re- 


sources, the  states  of  Latin  America 
would  work  together  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  mutual  problems  and  the  attain- 
ment of  mutual  gotds. 

Today,  this  ideal  lives  on  in  the  form 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Founded  in  1948,  the  OAS  actually  dates 
back  to  1890  when  its  predecessor,  the 
International  Union  of  American  Repub- 
lics, was  established.  This  makes  the  OAS 
the  world's  oldest  regional  international 
organization. 

On  this  83d  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  original  Pan  American  Union, 
we  celebrate  Pan  American  Day  to  show 
the  deep  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  all  that  it  represents.  This 
year.  Pan  American  Day  has  special  sig- 
nificance because  it  also  marks  the  25th 
anniversay  of  the  signing  of  the  OAS 
Charter. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  OAS  has  come  to  signify  the  best 
hopes  for  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  for  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. While  the  original  Pan  American 
Union  had  as  its  objective  the  limited 
goal  of  improving  trade  relations  among 
the  Latin  American  States,  the  present 
orgeoiization  of  hemispheric  unity  seeks 
to  further  social  and  economic  welfare, 
cultural  exchange,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation,  and  improvements 
in  health  and  education.  The  goal  of  the 
OAS  is  a  hemisphere  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

To  further  that  end,  the  OAS  holds 
frequent  meetings  where  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  member  States  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  consult  with  each  other  on 
ways  to  improve  inter-American  cooper- 
ation. The  various  executive  committees 
and  specialized  agencies  of  the  OAS  co- 
ordinate efforts  in  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment, labor  and  employment,  agri- 
culture and  industry,  increasing  tourism 
and  the  promotion  of  exports.  The  United 
States,  along  with  international  financial 
institutions,  contributed  approximately 
$800  million  last  year  in  assistance  to 
Latin  America  through  the  OAS.  How- 
ever, despite  these  efforts,  the  problems 
of  underdevelopment — poverty,  disease, 
illiteracy,   and  overpopulation — persist. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  launched 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  to  redress  ancient 
inequities,  improve  the  distribution  of 
economic  benefits,  and  progressively  open 
the  political  process  to  sectors  previous- 
ly excluded  from  participation.  That  task 
turned  out  to  be  far  more  difficult  than 
we  had  anticipated.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  objec- 
tives of  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  as  some 
would  have  us  do  today. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  constituted 
an  explicit  recognition  of  the  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  traditional 
U.S.  security  objectives  in  Latin  America 
and  the  fate  of  landless  peasants,  hungry 
people  in  urban  levels.  Illiterate  and 
diseased  adults,  and  young  men  and 
women  without  skills  and  employment 
opportunities. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day  we  should 
remember  the  commitment  made  to 
social  and  economic  equality  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  dedicate  our- 


selves once  again  to  the  proposition  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  that  no  nation  can 
live  on  an  island  of  wealth  in  a  sea  of 
poverty. 

Pan  American  Day  is  a  time  to  reaffirm 
the  deep  bonds  of  history  and  geography 
inextricably  linking  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  By 
virtue  of  a  common  frontier  and  a 
common  heritage,  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility,  indeed  an  obligation,  to 
assist  our  hemisphere  neighbors  in 
reaching  the  level  of  development  which 
they  are  striving  toward. 

The  280  million  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  200  million  people  of  the 
United  States  have  l<Hig  been  warm  and 
close  friends.  But  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  each  other  to  enhance  that 
friendship  and  establish  even  greater 
grounds  for  mutual  respect.  Understand- 
ing and  cultural  exchange  are  the  keys 
to  bringing  the  people  of  our  hemisphere 
even  closer  together  in  a  cooperative 
partnership.  We  can  no  longer  take 
Latin  American  friendship  for  granted. 
Rather,  we  must  work  to  build  that 
friendship  by  repairing  the  serious 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  nations  over 
the  years. 

Our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  have 
always  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  and  security.  We  must  not 
fail  that  trust  which  has  been  put  in 
us.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  historical  role 
of  partner  and  friend  of  Latin  America, 
this  administration  must  give  a  greater 
share  of  its  attention  and  time  to  this 
hemisphere.  We  need  to  Include  Latin 
America  into  our  global  policy  plan  and 
to  consider  Latin  America  first  among 
equals  in  terms  of  our  attention  and 
commitment. 

Now  that  we  are  finally  free  from  our 
preoccupation  with  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  reassess  and  redirect  its  policy 
toward  Latin  America  in  hopes  of  making 
the  Western  Hemisphere  a  model  of  the 
success  that  might  result  from  a  truly 
cooperative  union  of  peoples.  By  dem- 
onstrating to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
that  the  United  States  sincerely  is  con- 
cerned with  their  welfare,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  helping  them,  the  sense  of 
hemispheric  community  envisioned  by 
Simon  Bolivar  can  become  a  retility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  ROBERT  C 
BYRD  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Griffin  on  Monday,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  orders 
for  recognition  of  Senators  on  Monday, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  businesi;  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i-,  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON  MON- 
DAY 

/  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  resimie  its 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
THE  TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  d.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  limita- 
tion on  statements  made  durmg  the 
present  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness may  be  extended  to  10  minutes  and 
that  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
to  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  part  of  its 
national  fuels  and  energy  study,  con- 
ducted hearings  concerning  the  capital 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  energy  industry. 
These  hearings  highlighted  an  aspect  of 
the  energy  crisis  which  up  to  that  time 
had  gone  largely  unnoticed.  The  hearings 
provided  information  on  a  major  cause 
of  why  our  Nation's  energy  companies 
have  not  been  supplying  enough  fuels 
to  meet  our  growing  demand.  That  cause 
relates  to  problems  of  insufficient  capital 
supply. 

Put  another  way,  the  hearings  revealed 
the  following  problems: 

The  demand  for  energy  in  this  country 
is  continually  increasing  at  an  approx- 
imate annual  rate  of  4.2  percent; 

To  supply  such  increasing  demands  in- 
volves ever  increasing  financial  rcQuire- 
ments; 

These  requirements  must  come  from 
either  internally  generated  funds  result- 
ing from  increased  earnings  or  from  out- 
side financing  or  both; 

There  are  limits  on  the  amoimt  of 
moneys  available  from  internally 
generated  funds  and  these  limits  are  re- 
lated to  earnings  and  earnings  are  re- 
lated to  prices  and  tax  incentives; 


There  are  also  limits  tc  the  amount 
of  outside  financing  availa  )le  to  the  in- 
dustry and  these  limits  are  related  to 
internal  profits,  the  profit ;  »otential,  and 
internally  generated  funds  and  to  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  the  ti  jht  supply  of 
capital; 

These  limitations  taken  together  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  upon  supply; 
and 

Tlius,  the  ability  of  the  er  ergy  industry 
to  meet  its  financial  requ  Lrements  will 
affect  its  ability  to  supply  projected  in- 
creases in  the  demand  for  energy  from 
both  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

I  would  like  to  touch  br  ?fly  upon  the 
question  of  financial  requ  rements  and 
later  upon  the  related  issi  e  of  otu:  bal- 
ance-of -payments  probler  i  caused  by 
energy  imports. 

Reliable  estimates  of  tot  il  capital  re- 
quirements for  the  U.S.  er  ;rgy  industry 
between  1971-85  have  rang  ed  from  $451 
billion  to  $547  billion.  Th  !se  estimates 
did  not  include  other  ma  or  sums  re- 
quired for  petroleum  marki  ting ;  oil,  gas, 
and  electricity  distribution  and  the  de- 
velopment of  overseas  nati  ral  resources 
to  satisfy  U.S.  import  requii  ements.  They 
were  strictly  related  to  req  airements  for 
domestic  energy  resource  development, 
processing,  and  primary  d  stribution. 

The  estimated  range  of  $451  to  $547 
billion  is  tied  to  four  hypo  ;hetical  cases 
which  project  various  lev(  Is  of  success 
in  terms  of  domestic  deveh  pment  of  our 
indigenous  energy  resour<  es.  Of  these 
amounts  $88  to  $171.8  bil  ion  would  be 
allocated  to  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  domestl :  oil  and  gas. 
Adding  investments  for  re  ineries,  pipe- 
lines, ships  and  other  t  "ansportation 
systems,  brings  the  cumu  ative  oil  and 
gas  capital  expenditures  jetween  1971 
and  1985  to  a  range  between  $186  bil- 
lion and  $256.9  billion. 

These  capital  requlreme  its  are  stag- 
gering and  it  would  be  usi  f  ul  to  review 
the  problems  associated  with  obtaining 
them.  Referring  to  the  pet;  oleimi  indus- 
try alone,  capital  outlays  n  the  United 
States  increased  steadily  d  iring  most  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  rising  above 
the  $8  billion  level  in  1961  .  Since  then, 
spending  has  failed  to  increase — re- 
maining at  about  the  196J  level  despite 
the  rapid  growth  in  petrole  im  markets. 

A  recent  study  of  a  lea<  ing  bank  re- 
vealed that  in  1971  for  the  first  time  the 
industry  spent  more  m(ney  on  the 
search  for  petroleum  outsi  le  the  United 
States  than  within.  Its  out!  ay  in  the  for- 
eign sector  amounted  to  ?3.8  bDlion — 
$935  million  more  than  \he  preceding 
year — an  amount  about  Mjual  to  the 
decline  in  domestic  invest»ients. 

Spending  in  the  U.  S.  is  fegging  great- 
ly in  relation  to  increasing  demands  for 
petroleimi.  An  unattractive  investment 
climate  In  the  United  State  5  results  from 
several  things.  First  of  all,  the  unfa- 
vorable political  climate  hi  s  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  economic  clinate. 

Secondly,  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration have  failed  to  act  ii  any  of  many 
important  areas:  tax  incen;ives,  Alaskan 
oil,  offshore  leases,  deregulation  of  gas, 
dependable  Imports,  reasonable  environ- 
mental  policies,    improved   transporta- 
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tion.  In  a  moment,  I  will 
of  these  problems  spectfical^r 

A  third  factor  pertains 
availability.  With  most  of 
already   discovered   and 
ploratory  efforts  are  being 
in   offshore   and   other 
where  access  to  the 
cult,  where  wells  must  go 
where  operating  costs  are 
dragging  Federal  leasing  policy 
ix>unded  this  problem 

Fourth,  unrealistically  and 
controlled  prices  of  natural 
wellhead  have  not  been 
capital  investment, 
is  long  overdue. 

A  fifth  factor  relates  to 
policy  which  raises  capital 
more  to  produce  and  to  bum 
manner  consistent  with 
mental  policy.  For  example, 
mated  that  the  capital 
move  lead  from  gasoline,  ge  i 
of  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
grade  water  quality  will 
S3  billion  a  year  between 
It  is  estimated  that  the 
ards  require  an  increase  of 
rels  per  day  of  additional 
further  compounding  the 

Sixth,  the  price  of  oil 
pace  with  costs  of  finding 
it.  For  example,  between 
the  cost  of  drilling  an 
rose  from  $55,000  to  almost 
day  the  average  offshore  we]  1 
$500,000  to  drill  and  the 
Alaska  runs  over  $2  million 
costs  Involve  not  only  mor^ 
drilling  operations  but  also 
bonus  costs,  particularly 
eral  leasing  of  offshore  area ; 
of  oil  has  not  kept  pace 
creased  costs. 

One  additional  factor  Is 
tional  security.  As  we  are 
dependent  upon  imported 
costs  of  expanding  domestli: 
storage  facilities   and  LNG 
facilities  will  continue  to 

Having  reviewed  some  of 
responsible  for  increased 
quirements  and  the  diflacultr 
ing  them,  let  us  turn  to  the 
availability  of  capital. 

First,  let  us  consider  the 
internally  generated  funds, 
of  our  Nation's  leading  banks 
studying  the  performance  ol 
20-some  U.S.  petroleum 
years  ago.  the  bank's  study 
the  group  generated  more 
cent  of  required  funds  as 
By  1971,  the  figiu-e  had 
percent,  meaning  that  the 
forced  to  rely  on  outside 
29  percent  of  its  requirement 
son  for  such  a  changing  r 
garding  sources  used  to  me^t 
requirements   is   that 
been  eroding  steadily  over 
ade.  Having  no  small  impact 
cline  in  profitability  has 
lated  wellhead  price  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  price 
dropped  by  14  percent  from 
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gasoline  prices  rose  by  less  than  half  as 
much  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
all  items.  Gasoline  prices  rose  during  that 
period  by  15  percent  while  prices  for  all 
consumer  items  rose  by  37  percent. 

Unless  prices  increase,  or  tax  incentives 
are  provided,  or  both,  the  industry  will 
be  forced  to  turn  increasingly  to  outside 
sources  to  meet  their  financial  require- 
ments, substantially  reducing  the 
amoimt  of  outside  capital  available  and 
greatly  reducing  total  available  capital. 
More  importantly,  we  must  realize  that 
the  persons  who  hold  the  purse  strings 
in  those  outside  sources  are  not  uiunind- 
ful  of  the  decline  in  profitability  which 
has  been  facing  the  industry.  In  fact,  the 
substantial  rise  in  debt  experienced  by 
many  petroleiun  companies  has  created 
a  situation  in  which  further  increases, 
without  a  commensurate  gain  in  earn- 
ings, could  lead  to  deteriorating  financial 
ratings  and  higher  interest  rates,  further 
reducing  available  borrowings. 

Thus,  some  companies  have  begun  to 
imdertake  more  extensive  equity  financ- 
ing, often  taking  the  form  of  stock  issues. 
There  are  limitations  here,  too.  If  an  in- 
vestor buys  stock  he  expects  to  be  paid 
a  fair  return.  If  earnings  are  down,  so 
are  dividends  and  so  too  most  often  is 
the  price  of  the  stock,  resulting  in  capital 
losses  rather  than  capital  gains. 

For  these  reasons,  the  conclusion  must 
be  drawn  that  "the  era  of  cheap  energy 
is  at  an  end." 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that — 
as  domestic  demand  for  energy  increases, 
the  financial  requirements  necessary  to 
maintain  a  strong  domestic  industry  in- 
crease far  more  rapidly.  Unless  earnings 
increase,  there  will  be  further  limits  on 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  rising 
demands  for  capital.  Sufficient  internally 
generated  funds  and  outside  financing 
will  not  be  available  unless  there  is  an 
increase  in  earnings. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzalez,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  stated 
that — 

The  additional  investments  In  U.S.  energy 
required  to  serve  national  needs  can  and  wUl 
be  made  by  private  Industry  under  clearly 
defined,  dependable  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  government  if  those  policies  of- 
fer the  prospect  of  adequate  profits  in  keep- 
ing with  risks  and  success.  These  invest- 
ments involve  a  long  lead-time  from  the  ini- 
tial decision  to  the  beginning  of  operations 
of  new  facilities,  and  long  payout  periods, 
especially  for  all  the  facilities  necessary  for 
major  new  capacity,  such  as  the  pipelines 
to  move  oil  and  gas  from  the  vast  Arctic  areas 
of  Alaska  and  Canada.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  attracting  sufficient  capital  funds  will  arise 
from  uncertainties  about  governmental  poli- 
cies on  such  matters  as  import  controls, 
changes  in  tax  treatment  after  capital  has 
been  risked  under  the  promise  of  differen- 
tial Incentives,  and  delays  under  the  promise 
of  differential  incentives,  and  delays  in  abil- 
ity to  produce  oU  and  gas  after  they  are  dis- 
covered, as  has  been  the  case  in  Alaska  and 
off  the  coast  of  California. 

Other  testimony  revealed  the  sub- 
stantially expanding  financial  require- 
ments of  the  electrical  utility  industry 
and  the  bleak  future  prospects  for  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  Mr.  Eugene  W. 
Meyer  told  the  committee  that  the  in- 


vestor-owned electric  utility  industry 
will  require  construction  expenditures 
totaling  $75.8  billion  during  the  1973-77 
period.  In  addition,  he  commented  that 
$5  billion  of  maturing  securities  must  be 
refimded  diuring  the  same  period,  in- 
creasing the  total  capital  requirements 
of  the  electric  industry  to  some  $80.8 
billion — 56  percent  higher  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  past  5  years. 

Turning  now  to  a  related  issue,  that  of 
capital  outflow  to  develop  foreign  energy 
sources,  we  can  see  another  dimension 
further  complicating  the  energy  crisis. 

Our  present  energy  crisis,  resulting  in 
part  from  greatly  increased  demand,  is 
forcing  us  to  import  massive  amoimts  of 
foreign  oil  and  gas  with  substantial  in- 
vestments in  refineries  and  expanded 
storage;  large,  expensive  ships;  deep- 
water  ports;  barges;  and  pipelines. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  re- 
ports that  imports  of  foreign  oil  could 
easily  increase  from  22  percent  in  1970 
to  40  percent  in  1975,  50  percent  in  1980, 
and  54  percent  in  1985. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  surge  in 
plans  to  import  large  amounts  of  liqui- 
fied natural  gas.  There  is  not  sufficient 
incentive  to  explore  and  develop  domes- 
tic natural  gas  reserves.  Because  of  this, 
companies  are  going  abroad  and  con- 
tracting for  significant  amounts  of  liqui- 
fied natural  gas  at  a  very  high  price.  An 
estimated  high  price  of  $1.10  to  $1.50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  results  from 
high  initial  capital  expenditures  in  liqui- 
fication  faciUties,  special  tankers,  and 
regasification  facilities.  In  addition, 
these  foreign  purchases  further  increase 
the  balance  of  payment  deficit  besides 
impairing  domestic  employment  and  na- 
tional security. 

We  have  an  immediate  decision  to 
make.  We  must  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  strengthen  the  domestic  energy  in- 
dustries. If  we  fail  to  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry,  our  country 
will,  with  the  passage  of  time,  become 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas  at  higher  and  higher  prices. 
This  decision  needs  to  be  made  right 
away  or  it  will  be  too  late — too  costly  to 
make  later. 

G.  A.  Lincoln,  formerly  the  Director  of 
the  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Oil  Policy  Committee,  stated 
that— 

There  Is  no  more  Important  single  area  of 
national  security  and  overall  foreign  policy 
concern  for  our  country  in  the  years  ahead 
than  the  problem  of  oil  and  gas  Imports. 

He  further  pointed  out  that — 

The  national  security  of  the  country  rests 
on  its  economic  weU-belng.  and,  hence,  the 
net  balance  of  payments  cost  of  mushroom- 
ing imports  of  oil  and  gas  Is  of  great  con- 
cern. 

The  extent  to  which  we  turn  to  foreign 
sources  will  not  only  affect  our  balance 
of  trade  but  also  the  value  of  the  dollar 
itself. 

In  1973  our  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit due  to  oil  imports  will  be  about  $6.1 
billion.  This  figure  could  grow  to  $9.1 
billion  in  1975  and  $15.3  billion  by  1980. 


If  we  fail  to  provide  an  adequate  climate 
for  revived  development  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources,  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit  by  1985  could  reach  a  level  sis  high 
as  $31.7  billion. 

The  press  has  begun  to  pay  increasing 
attention  to  the  problem.  The  headline 
in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  read : 

Middle  East  Oil  Funds  Play  an  Increasing 
Role  in  Monetary  Turmoil. 

This  problem  was  most  cogently  sum- 
marized by  the  following  statement  of 
Walter  Levy : 

In  the  case  of  a  few  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, with  revenues  from  oU  beginning  to 
exceed  their  national  budgets,  their  surplus 
of  foreign  exchange  funds  could  far  exceed 
any  accumulation  of  foreign-held  funds  ever 
before  experienced.  Realistically,  such  funds 
could  probably  not  be  placed  into  long-term 
or  short-term  Investments  year  in  year  out 
without  risking  severe  international  reper- 
cussions and  potentially  extensive  restric- 
tions on  the  free  flow  of  capital.  Moreover, 
the  reverse  flow  of  dividends  and  interest 
would  soon  add  an  additional  unmanageable 
balance  of  payments  burden  to  the  oU  import 
bill  of  the  key  countries.  Nor  could  the  short- 
term  money  markets  handle  such  excessive 
and  most  likely  very  volatile  funds  without 
undermining  the  world's  monetary  arrange- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  our  total  balance  of  trade 
deficit  exceeded  $6  billion  in  1972  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  recent  devalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  dollar.  With  each  such 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  cost  of  for- 
eign energy  rises. 

The  message  is  clear:  The  more  de- 
pendent we  become  on  foreign  energy 
sources  without  an  offset  in  the  form  of 
increased  exports  of  other  products,  the 
greater  become  the  pressures  for  further 
devaluation. 

As  the  dollar  is  devalued,  the  more  for- 
eign energy  will  cost.  It  is  a  very  vicious 
cycle. 

The  stability  of  our  dollar  cannot  be 
permitted  to  uiu-avel  further.  Our  only 
sane  course  is  to  engineer  a  turnaround 
in  the  level  of  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion which  necessitates  a  turnaround  in 
the  climate  for  domestic  investment.  And 
that  turnaround  cannot  occur  without  an 
increase  in  prices  or  an  increase  in  tax 
incentives,  or  both. 

John  Emerson,  a  well-respected  energy 
economist,  in  pointing  to  the  most  viable 
means  of  preventing  such  national  bank- 
ruptcy, concluded  that  we  must  limit  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  He  said: 

This  means  committing  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  the  development  of  our  own 
energy  resources  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
national  priority.  Our  concern  in  the  future 
must  be  with  supply  rather  than  with  price. 
If  we  attempt  to  regulate  prices  at  a  level 
that  wUl  not  bring  forth  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  will  crumble  about  us. 

Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, in  talking  about  energy  in  relation 
to  the  Middle  East  says : 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  com- 
placent attitude.  It  is  true  that  the  cease- 
fire ( Arab -Israeli )  Is  now  In  the  thirtieth 
month,  but  if  we  need  a  cogent  reminder  of 
how   fragile   is   the   ceasefire,  we  need  only 
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recall  the  recent  shooting  by  a  Libyan  air- 
craft, and  the  recent  murders  ol  our  dip- 
lomats in  Khartoum. 

It  is  not  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  be  overly  reliant  on  any  one 
source  or  any  one  area  for  our  energy  needs. 

The  way  to  avoid  our  energy  needs  being 
e.xploited  by  others  for  political  or  other 
purposes  is  to  assure  our  own  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  this  country.  That  means  an  all-out 
effort  to  develop  the  variety  of  sources  avail- 
able to  us  in  this  country — a  diversification 
of  such  sources.  To  the  degree  to  which  we 
assure  ourselves  of  our  own  resources  here 
In  this  country  it  will  also  help  to  assure 
that  sources  outside  the  country,  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  desire  or  need  them,  will 
remain  available  to  us  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  choice  is  simple.  We  either  pay 
more  for  domestic  energy  or  go  bankrupt 
buying  foreign  energy.  There  is  no  other 
way. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANPOWER    COSTS    IN  THE 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
a  very  important  issue  that  has  caused 
me  considerable  concern  for  some  time. 
It  Is  the  rising  cost  of  manpower  as  a 
portion  of  the  defense  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  spend  56  percent  of  Its  total 
budget  on  manpower  costs  that  are  nar- 
rowly defined,  compared  with  41  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 

If  manpower  costs  are  defined  more 
broadly  and  we  include  such  things  as 
hospital  construction,  construction  of 
troop  housing  at  training  centers,  and 
so  forth,  we  come  to  the  alarming  result 
that  66^3  percent — $2  out  of  every  $3 — 
of  the  defense  budget  is  manpower  re- 
lated. To  put  this  in  perspective  the  So- 
viet Union  spends  about  30  percent  of  Its 
budget  on  manpower. 

Let  me  state  this  differently. 

In  fiscal  year  1954  the  defense  outlays 
budget  was  $43.6  billion  and  In  fiscal  year 
1974  it  will  be  $79  billion — an  Increase  of 
$35.4  billion  in  20  years. 

Of  this  $35.4  billion  increase,  $32.9  bil- 
lion, or  93  percent,  went  for  pay  and  op- 
erating costs  and  only  $2.5  billion,  or  7 
percent,  of  the  increase  went  for  the  com- 
bined total  of  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  military  construction. 

This  to  me  is  an  alarming  fact.  It 
should  be  clear  from  this  that  the  pre- 


ponderant rise  in  the  defei  se  budget  for 
the  last  20  years  has  been  1  he  significant 
increaise  in  manpower  cos  s  and  not  in 
weapons  systems  as  Is  conui  only  thought. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  o:  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  (  ompleted  two 
studies  that  I  think  will  )e  of  general 
interest  to  the  Members.  C  ine  has  to  do 
with  the  "Cost  of  Mainti  inlng  a  U.S. 
'Soldier'  on  Active  Duty  from  Fiscal 
Year  1950  to  Fiscal  Year  :  974"  and  the 
other  with  a  "Projection  o :  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Budget  in  Total  Obliga- 
tional  Authority  from  Fis(  al  Year  1975 
to  FLscal  Year  1980." 

I  would  urge  my  colleag  les  and  their 
staffs  who  might  use  these  s  tudies  to  read 
very  carefully  the  assiunp  ;ions  used  in 
deriving  the  figures  four  d  therein.  I 
invite  particular  attention  to  the  study 
dealing  with  the  projection  jf  the  defense 
budget.  In  this  it  should  b«  noted  that  a 
factor  of  5  percent  was  U!  ed  to  project 
the  cost  of  procurement,  esearch,  and 
development  and  military  construction. 
The  5-percent  factor  was  hought  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  estima  te  for  growth 
in  this  area  since  the  Depa  tment  of  De- 
fense does  not  provide  to  i  :!ongress  a  5- 
year  projection  of  their  tJtal  procure- 
ment programs. 

I  would  add  that  I  do  not  intend  in  any 
way  by  bringing  these  stuc  ies  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  th(  Senate  that 
our  military  servicemen  and  women 
have  not  deserved  or  do  rot  deserve  to 
be  well-paid,  well-housed,  and  well-fed. 
But  I  think  it  important  1  tiat  the  Con- 
gress recognize  an  imp  ortant  fact; 
namely,  the  significant  p>rtion  of  the 
defense  budget  that  goes  f  )r  manpower. 

One  conclusion  I  would  c  raw  from  the 
studies  and  facts  I  have  ci(  &d  is  that  de- 
fense manpower  is  a  very  expensive  re- 
source and  that  it  is  incu|nbent  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  to 
such.  I  am  talking  here  df  the  size  of 
the  support  establishment,  promotion 
policies,  utilization  of  per!  onnel,  and  a 
host  of  other  issues  that  in^pact  on  man- 
power costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  studies  complete<  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Ann(  d  Services  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  t  lis  point. 

There  being  no  objectlofi.  the  studies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Cost  of  Maintaining   a  U.S 

Active  Duty — ^Fiscal  Year 

Yeab    1974 

The  average  cost  of  malntaihing  a  UJS.  sol 
dier  on  active  duty  has  rlsjn  from  about 
$3,443  in  FY  1950  to  $12,448 
Increase   of  262'^.  Chart   1 
cost  has  Increased  for  each  dscal  year  since 
1950  and  describes  how  the  qpst  calculation 
was  made. 

Increases  In  military  pay  4ave  accoimted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  1b  creased  cost  of 
the  U.S.  soldier  since  1950.  Chart  2  shows 
how  military  pay  and  Kllowi  knees  have  In' 
creased  from  October  1.  1949  to  January  1. 
1973,  and  Chart  3  shows  hoMi  military  basic 
pay  Increased  during  this  perl  xl.  The  average 
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increase  during  the  period  1949-' 
pay  and  allowances  has  appn 
nnd  the  average  Increase  In 
been  about  217 ',»  whereas  for 
73  period,  average  annual  _ 
Civil   Service   pay    Increased 
weekly   and   hourly   earnings 
workers  in  the  private  sector 
180 '^^;. 

It  should  be  noted  that  basjc 
base  on  which  military  retired 
puted,  and  the  significant  Inc^L 
pay  since  1949  have  accountec 
the  present  $137  bUlion 

of  military  retirement  c 

and  one-half  percent,  which 
billion  would  have  to  be  lt..„ 
earn  three  and  one-half  percent 
the  future  to  cover  the 
liability  of  the  military 

Chart  4   provides   dlsbursenxnt 
jected    cost    data   for    the 
ment  sy.stem  from  FY  1950  to 
assumptions  used  In  deriving 
somewhat  conservative.  If  am. 
in  basic  pay  and  the  Consumei 
are  7.2%  and  3.0';o  respectively 
ment  pay  costs  could  reach  $2, 
year  by  FY  2000  or  alternatively 
meut  would  disburse  between 
2000 — 26   short   years — over 
military  retired  pay. 

Military  retired  pay  was  .88 'c 
partment  of  Defense  outlays 
2.38%  of  outlays  In  FY  1964  __ 
proximately  6.21%  of  outlays 
(excluding  legislative  proposal; 
recomputatlon) , 
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CHART  1 

COST  PER  "SOLDIER"  FROM  FISCAL  YEA! 
YEAR  1974 


Fiscal  year 


Active 

Jorce 

average 

strength 

(thousands) 

(1) 


Manpowi  r 

cost  I  1 

Mew.  t 

budgel  1 

(mlUion|) 

(2) 


1950 

1951...... 

1952_ 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957. 

1958 

1959 

1966 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966...... 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


1,539 
2,394 
3,504 
3,554 
3,425 
3.178 
2,18$ 
^794 
2,674 
2,S6S 
2.488 
2,490 
2,725 
2,702 
2,681 
&668 
2,SS3 
3,298 
3.43S 
3,467 
3,294 
^891 
2.512 
2.333 
2,277 


J5,  2i  9 
9,411 
12,  5:  7 
13. 6U 
12,  Si  B 
12,  3;  7 
11,915 

11.8:1 

11,915 
12,210 
12, 11  2 

12, 41 1 
13,6(7 
13,6(9 
14.615 
15,212 
17,611 
20, 41  S 
22,  7'  3 
24.0(5 
25,  5il 
25. 3;  I 
26, 11  9 
27, 01  7 
28, 3i  I 


Of  total  De- 

In   FY    1954, 

will  be  ap- 

In   FY   1974 

such  as  for 


1950  TO  FISCAL 


Dollar 
cost  per 

"Soldier"' 

(3) 


$3,443 
3,»S6 
3,578 
3,854 
3.658 
3,882 
4,133 
4,228 
4,471 
4.784 
4.870 
4,964 
5,015 
5,056 
5,435 
5,709 
6,176 
6,209 
6,619 
6.924 
7,768 
8,/63 
1G,398 
11.580 
12. 448 


>  The  amount  in  coiuniR  (2)  includes  the  Military  Personnel 
Appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year  (which  c  insists  of  military 
basic  pay,  regular  and  variable  reenlistment  bfcnuses,  separation 
pays,  special  pays,  housing  and  subsistence  allowances,  etc.) 
plus  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  ftmily  houslnv,  the 
cost  of  medical  programs  and  certain  trainingtosts.  This  amount 
wiould  therefore  cover  all  pay  and  allowanc(  s  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  cash  or  kind  plus  i  lar(*  portlor  of  the  personnel 
support  costs.  Relatively  small  portions  of  thi  above  costs  were 
estimated  for  prior  te  1956. 

<  This  amoant  wis  determined  by  dividinitl  •  figure  In  column 
(1)  into  the  amount  in  column  (2)  for  each  fit  :al  year. 


April 


13, 


1973 
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CHART  2 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INCREASES  IN  ANNUAL  MILITARY  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES'  FROM  iULY  1.  1949  TO  JAN    1    1973 


12385 


Grade 


Years  of 
service 


Pay  and  allowances 
Oct.  1,  1949   Jan.  1,  1973 


Dollar 
increase 


Percent 
increase 


Pay  and  allowances 


Grade 


Years  of 
service   Oct.  1,  1949   Jan.  1.  1973 


DoHar 

increase 


0  10  General .  _ 

0-9  Lieutenant  general, 

0-8  Major  general 

0-7  Brigadier  general.. 

0-6  Colonel 

C  5  Lieutenant  colonel.. 

04  Major.  

0  3  Captain 

0  2  Isl  lieutenant 


30    $13,761.00    »Q.033. 56    $26,269.56 
31)      13,761.00      33.969.36      26,208.36 


30 
30 
27 
22 
16 
10 
b 


13.  761.  00 
12.  222. 00 
9  981. 00 
8. 613. 00 
7.  236.  00 
6, 030. 00 
4. 82S.  56 


36. 434. 16 
32,  204. 16 
28. 424. 16 
23. 636. 16 
19. 589.  76 
16  497.  36 
IX  293. 96 


22. 673. 16 
19  982. 16 
18. 443. 16 

15  023. 16 
12,  353.  76 
10  467.  35 
8.  468.  40 


191 

190 
165 
163 
185 
174 
171 
174 
175 


0-1 
E-7 
E-6 
E  5 
E  4 
E  3 
E  2 
El 


2d  lieutenant 
Sergeant  1st  class. 
Staft  sergeant.  . 

Sergeant 

Corporal . .     .   .  . 
Private  1st  class.. 
Private   . . 
Recruit 


20 
15 
10 

•} 
1 

1 
C 


$3. 969. 00 
3. 985.  20 
3  357.  80 
2. 926. 80 
2  127.60 
1. 686. 60 
1.530.00 
1.  449. 00 


$9.  066.  96 
11,499.45 
9.926.25 
8  601.  45 
7. 406.  25 
6. 131.  85 
5. 969. 85 
5.  548. 65 


$5,037.95 
7, 514. 25 
6.  558. 45 
5. 674. 65 
5. 278. 65 
4.445.25 
4.439.85 
4.106.65 


Percfcii! 
inciease 


l?8 
it9 
13-. 
19i 
248 
264 
290 
■Hi 


1  Military  pay  and  allowances  consist  of  basic  pay  and  cash  housing  and  subsistence  ailov.ances.        Note:  Enlisted  gra-les  E  9 (sergeant  miioi)  and  E  8  (mnst»r  «.r«esnt)  were  no'  i»flui»  <  .^av. 
The  lax  advantage  on  the  nontaxa()le  housing  and  subsistence  allowance-  is  not  included  .:.  the    because  these  grades  were  not  e<:t,it)I.'^Ke,l  bv  I''   untjl  jg^g    '»*'""  "*'*'*• '"f""""'  'J^''- 

CHART  3 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INCRCASES  IN  ANNUAL  MILITARY  BASIC  PAY  FROM  OCT.  I.  1949  TO  JAN.  1.  1973 


Giade 


Years  Basic  pay 

ot 
service    Oct   !.  1949    Jan.  1,  1973 


Dollar     Peicenl 
>iicie<ise    inciease  ] 


Grade 


Yeais  Basic  pay 

0'  Dollai     Peice.it 

service    Oct   1,  1949    Jan.  1,  1973  mcrease    cicreas? 


0  10 
0  9 
0-8 
0  7 
0  6 
05 
0  4 
0  3 
02 


General. 

Lieutenant  general 
Major  general  .. 
Brigadier  general.  . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  colonel.. 

Major... 

Captain    . 

1st  lieutenant 


30 
30 
30 
30 
27 
22 
16 
10 
5 


$11,457.00 
11.457.00 
11.457.00 
9.918.00 
8.037. 00 
6. 669. 00 
5.  472. 00 
4.  446. 00 
3.  334. 56 


$36.  000. 00 
35. 938. 80 
32.403.60 
28.173.60 
24.  750.  00 
20. 196. 00 
16,  430.  40 
13.575.60 
10,612.80 


$24  543.00  2U  '  0  1  2d  lieutenant             i 

24.481.80  214  ,  E  7  Sergeant  1st  class  ... 

20  946,60  183      E  6  Staff  sergeant 

18.255.60  184      E  5  Sergeant 

16  713.00  208  1  E-4  Corporal     . 

13.  527.  CO  203      E3  Private  1st  class 

10  958. 40  200      E  2  Private 

9.129.60  205      El  Recruit 

7  278.21  218                           


0 
20 
15 
10 

5 
1 

1 
0 


$2.  565. 00 
3.175.20 
2,557.80 
2  116.80 
1.587.60 
1  146.60 
990.00 
500.00 


$6.  793.  20 

$4.  228  20 

8.960.40 

5.  785. 20 

7.  524. 00 

4. 966. 20 

6,  336, 00 

4,  219. 20 

5.346.00 

3. 758. 40 

4.269.60 

3.123.00 

4  107.60 

3,117.60 

3  686.40 

2  786.40 

Note:  Enlisted  grades  E  9  (Sergeant  Majoi)  and  [  8  (Maslfi  Sergeinl)  .ve^e  no!  included  abo;a  because  these  grades  were  not  eslablishej  bv  law  u.itil  1958. 


CHART  4 

COST    OF    THE    MILITARY    RETIREME-JT    SYSTEM 
YEARS  1950  2000 


FISCAL 


Fiscal  yea' 


Amount 


Fi^al  year 


|ln  millions  of  dollais; 

Fiscal  year 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953..  

1954 

1955... 



1956 

1957 

1958 

1959.. 

1%0.... , 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 '     . 

1966   ....; 

1967 

Amount 

195 

324 

340 

357 

386 

419 

477 

511 

562 

641 

694 

7S6 

894 

1.015 

1.209 

1.384 

1.591 

1,830 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 . . 

1973.. 

1974  . 

1975 . . 

1976 

1977.. 

1978   . 

1979.. 

1980.. 

1981.. 

1982. 

1983. 

I9S4 

1985   . 

1986.. 

1987.. 

1988., 

1989.. 

1990.. 

1991.. 


2.095 


"■♦a 

38f 
885 
446 


2 
2 
3. 
3. 

4  .,, 
14  9H 

5  19? 
5.69i 
6.17? 
6,69f 
7,20? 
7.75I 
8  30? 
8.885 
9.460 

10,059 
10. 6b? 
11.291 
11, 95? 
12  72l 
13.545 

14.  4l9 

15,  270 


1992 

1993 

1994,. 

1995 

19% 

1997 

1998. 

1999, 

2000 


165 

13? 
194 
199 
237 
272 
315 
310 


.Amouiit 


16.1^3 

17  024 
17.987 

18  943 

19  99S 
21.074 
22  235 
23.402 
24.659 


'  This  figure  includes  only  the  estimated  cost  of  paying  miliiai , 
retirees  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  does  not  include  amounts  budg- 
eted In  fiscal  year  1974  for  legislative  recommendations  such  a; 
$360.000.«X)  for  a  1-time  recompgtation  and  $30,000,000  fti 
changes  to  the  retirement  system  itself. 

Note:  Amounts  p-ior  to  fiscal  year  1974  aie  Depaitmeiil  «( 
Defense  outlays  for  mi  itary  ret'iemeot  pay.  Amounts  for  l'5C-! 
year  1975  and  beyond  are  proiections  based  on  a  5  5  percen' 
annual  inciease  m  basic  pay  and  a  2  4  pexeiu annual  iiicie<isei.i 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  Tiie  project  onsassume  iioc'iar^i-i  ■ 
the  present  military  teiirement  system  and  no  oiie-!:me  lecooi- 
putalion. 


PROJECTED  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  TOTAL  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY  (TOA)  BUDGETS.  FISCAL  YPARS  1975  80 

|ln  millions  of  doll.iisl 


DOD  request 

fiscal  yeai 
1974 


Base' 
amount 


Civilian  payroll' 

Military  payroll-, ...... 

Other  military  personnel* ^ 

Retired  pay'' ' 

Family  housing' ., , I..11'"II\ 

Operations  and  maintenance'.,-       .,      .   .'..!" 

Procurement,  research  am)  rtevelopment,  military  construction  ' 

Total, 


13  5!2 

13.450 

18.  444 

18  161 

6.236 

5.999 

5,302 

4,912 

966 

966 

12.276 

11.760 

28,290 

27,  976 

85,025 

83. 224 

'This  reflects  the  reduction  In  MASF  and  U.S.  spending  for  SEA  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  level 
as  discussed  above.  For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1974  amount  of  $12,276,000,000  tor  operations 
tm'!!^"nn!l'"'^l)^ll  ''^S'lf,!'^±*.JSJ*'°P'''''°''  '"  ""  '■'"  ''""""'  "^""se  of  a  reduction  ot 
U?c'S2'SS2  '"  ^f^^L^''^  $343,000,000  in  U.S.  costs  for  SEA  (fiscal  year  1974  $12,276,000,000- 
^1  TS^i  .  "  ♦11.760  base  amount).  It  also  reflects  a  reduction  of  $390,000,000  from  the  tiscal 
year  1974  figuie  for  retired  pay  as  explained  in  lootnole  5.  All  inflation  factors  were  applied  to 
ngures  in  the  base  amount. 

Footnotes  continued  on  following  page. 
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Fiscal  year 

1975 

1976 
14.970 

1977 
15.793 

1S78 
16  661 

1?79 

14.190 

17.577 

-19,469 

20.  871 

22  374 

23  985 

25  712 

6,082 

6.167 

6.255 

6.346 

6  439 

5,400 

5.900 

6  5?;; 

7. 100 

7  800 

995 

1,025 

1  056 

1  088 

1   1?I 

12,113 

12,  476 

12  850 

13  236 

13.633 

29,375 

30,844 

32  386 

34.00^ 

35.705 

87,624 

92, 253 

97.  214 

102. 421 

107.987 

19».' 


18  511 

27.563 

6  535 

?  40" 

1  15S 

11.042 

37.  4«Q 

113  729 


-  This  includes  salaiies  ol  Department  ol  Defense  civilian  personnel.  Projected  to  increase  from 
the  base  amount  5.5  percent  each  year. 

'  This  Includes  basic  pay  and  items  related  directly  to  basic  pay  such  as  reenlistment  bon'jses 
etc.  Projected  to  increase  7.2  percent  eacti  yeai  tioni  the  t)»se  amouni  and  asumes  no  change  ni 
the  so-called  Rivers  amendment  (Public  La*  90-207>  lequiremenl  of  aUdme  compoiabihlv 
increases  in  military  pay  to  basic  pay  only. 

«  This  includes  cash  basic  allowance  Ic  qu,iilc:s  (B4Q).  a  cash  b3::ic  alloy-ance  foi  suhsistenc" 
(BAS)  lor  officers,  cash  subsistence  loi  eiilt5;°il  iieisoiinel  and  enlisted  subsistence  paymsi  tv 
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when  talionj  me  not  available,  other  costs  such  as  permanent  change  ot  station  (PCS)  travet, 
clothing  allowances,  and  lited  cost^  such  as  flight  pay.  hostile  hfe  pay.  special  pays.  Since  the  other 
military  personnel  amount  consists  at  items  ti>ed  by  law  and  items  subject  to  adjustment  because 
ol  inflation,  it  was  assumed  that  items  fixed  by  law.  such  as  BAQ.  BAS.  flight  pay,  special  pays, 
etc.  would  not  change  and  that  items  subject  to  adjustment  tor  inflation,  such  as  cash  subsistence 
for  enlisted  personnel,  clothing  allowances,  etc.  would  increase  by  3  percent. 

>  Assumes  an  annual  increase  ot  7.2  percent  in  basic  pay  and  an  annual  increase  of  3  percent 
in  the  consumer  price  index  (CPl).  The  fiscal  year  1974  figure  includes  5350 .000 ,000  for  a  recompu- 
tation  proposal  and  $30,000,000  for  changes  to  the  retirement  system.  The  projections  tor  fiscal 
year  197S  and  beyond  do  not  include  costs  for  recomputation  or  other  changes  In  the  retirement 
system. 

'■  This  includes  the  cost  ol  family  housing  (excluding  pay)  and  is  projected  to  increase  from  the 
base  amount  by  3  percent  each  year. 

'  This  includes  the  cost  ot  operations  and  maintenance  (excluding  pay)  and  is  projected  to 
increase  by  3  percent  from  the  base  amount  each  year. 

!  Projected  to  increase  by  5  percent  from  the  base  amount  for  each  year. 

Note'  These  projections  assume  thai  the  Department  of  Defense  will  maintain  through  fiscal 
year  1980  the  liscil  year  1974  military  force  ot  2.233  OOC  (end  strength)  and  civilian  force  of  1.008,000 
(end  strength).  The  tollowing  inflation  factors  were  applied  to  the  above  categories:  Civilian  pay- 
roll—S.S  percent;  Military  payroll  -  7.2  percent;  Other,  military  personnel—various  factors  outlined 
in  footnote  4;  Retired  pay— projections  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Actuary;  Family  housing~3 
percent;  Operations  and  maintenance- 3  percent;  Procurement,  research  and  development, 
military  construction  S  percent.  In  addition,  the  projections  considered  incremental  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1974  tor  Southeast  Asia  (SEA)  as  follows. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  is  no  time  agr 
Yea-and-nay  votes  may 
ments  and,  of  course 
always  in  order,  as  an 
commit,  refer,  and  so  fofth 


e(  ment  on  the  bill. 

3ccur  on  amend- 

taf  ling  motions  are 

motions  to  re- 


ADJOURNIV  ENT 


BYRD 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT  OF   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees may  have  authority  to  file  reports 
during  the  adjournment  over  to  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.BOBERTC 
if  there  be  no  further 
before  the  Senate,  I 
with  the  previous  order 
stand  in  adjournment 
meridian  on  Monday 

The  motion  was 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned 
April  16,  1973,  at  12  mer 


agree  i 


PROGRAM 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatioifs  received  by  the 
Senate  April  13,  1973: 

Department   at  State 
Ne  w 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Griffin)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  imfinished  business, 
S.  352. 


David  H.  Popper,  of 
Service  officer  of  the  class 
to  be  au  Assistant  Secrets 

Atomic   Energy 
William  E.  Krlegsman, 
a  member  of  the  Atomic 
for  the  remainder  of  the 
30,  1975,  vice  James  R 

Department   ol 


George  K.  McKlnney 
U.S.  marshal  for  the 
the  terni  of  4  years  vice 
signing. 

Bureau   of  thi 

Vincent  R.  Barabba 
Director    of    the    Census, 
Brown,  resigned. 

Federal   Highway 

Norbert  T.  Tlermann, 
Administrator  of  the 
mlnlstratiou,  vice  Francis 


REMARKS 
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|ln  milions  of  dollars) 


Military 

assistance 

service 

funded 

(fVIASF)- 


United 
SUtes 


Civilian  payroll 62 

Military  payroll 283 

Other  military  personnel .,                55  226 

Operations  and  maintenance 871  343 

Procureinent 945  127 

ToW 1,871  1,041 


«  This  is  free  world  force  support  for  SEA.  This  projection  assufies  $1,500,000,000  for 
MASF  through  fiscal  year  1980  (or  a  reduction  of  {371,000,000  from  th  •  MASF  fiscal  year  1974 
funding  level  of  {1,871.000,000)  and  that  all  of  the  U.S.  costs  lorSEA,|that  is,  $1,041,000,000 
would  drop  out  after  fiscal  year  1974. 


.  Mr.  President, 

lusiness  to  come 

mofe,  in  accordance 

that  the  Senate 

until  12  o'clock 

ndxt. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13, 1973 

Department  of  Di^nse 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defe  ise 

Jerry  Warden  Friedhelm,  ^f 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

(The    above    nominations 
subject  to  the  nominees'  coi  nmitment 
spond  to  requests  to  appeal 
fore  any  duly  constituted 

Senate.) 


Virginia,  to  be 
Efefense. 

were    approved 
to  re- 
and  testify  be- 
cbmmlttee  of  the 


to;  and  at  1:19 
until  Monday, 
dian. 


In  the  Navy 

Tlie    following-named    Re  serve    officers    of 

the  U.S.  Navy  for  permane  it  promotion  to 

the  grade  of  rear  admiral : 


LINE 


John  H.  Pedersen 
Richard  Freundllch 
Edwin  M.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Graham  Tahler 
George  V.  Fllflet 
Eddie  H.  Ball 
Judson  L.  Smith 


York,  a  Foreign 
of  career  minister, 
y  of  State. 

dOMMISSION 

)f  Maryland,  to  be 
1  Energy  Commission 
erm  expiring  June 
S^lesiuger. 
Justice 
f 


Maryland,  to  be 

Distifct  of  Columbia  for 

A  ithony  E.  Papa,  re- 


Census 

California,  to  be 
vice    George    Hay 

Aministration 
>f  Nebraska,  to  be 
Fei  leral  Highway  Ad- 
3.  Turner,  resigned. 


medical  CORP  i 

Ben  Eiseman 

David  B.  Carmlchael,  Jr. 

SirPPLY  CORPI 

Jack  F.  Pearse 
Robert  H.  Splro,  Jr. 
Raymond  Hemming 

CHAPLAIN  CORtS 

Mark  R.   Thompson 

dental  CORPI 

George  J.  Coleman 
Roman  G.  Zlolkowskl 


In  the  Marine 
Lt.  Gen.  Ormond  R.  Slmi^son 
Corps,   when  retired,  to 


bi 


retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  Code,  sectlo  i 
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BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS— APRIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  13.  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
our  practice  is  to  keep  constituents  in- 
formed through  monthly  newsletters  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 


April  report  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objllction, 
was  ordered  to  be  prinfed 
as  follows : 

Your   Senator   Bill 


COMMITTEE 

Our  Committees  of  the 
active    In    considering   ploposed 
and  two  items  which  may 
est  to  you  have  been 


Scott  Reports 

.CTION 


1,  the  report 
in  the  Record, 


Senate  are  now  very 

legislation, 

be  Of  special  inter- 

selicted  for  comment. 


Let  me  add  that  a 
measures  are   still   In   the 
mlttees  and  hearings  are 

SCHOOL 

Hearings  on  proposals  to 
stitutlon  to  prevent  the 
children  to  obtain  a  racial 
by    the    Senate    Judiciary 
April  10  and  11.  This 
tremely  Important  domestl ; 
xtrged  the  Committee  to 
tional  amendment  or  an 


appe  ars 


Total 
SEA 


MASF 

base 

amount 


62 

283 

281 

1.214 

1,072 


44 
698 
758 


2.912 


1,500 


Anthc  ny  A.  Braccia 
John  3.  Gavan 
Rober  t  A.  Hobbs 
Burnett  H.  Crawford, 

Jr. 
Hugh 


R.  Smith,  Jr. 


Corps 


U.S.  Marine 

placed  on  the 

lieutenant  general 

pro\  Islons  of  title  10, 

6223. 


number  of  Important 
respective  com- 
>elng  conducted. 

BtJSli»G 

amend  the  Con- 
luslng   of   school 
1  alance  were  held 
Committee    on 
to  be  an  ex- 
problem,  and  I 
hk-lng  a  Const  itu- 
a  ternate  proposal 
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to  the  Floor  for  consideration  promptly  so 
that  each  member  of  the  Senate  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  cast  bis  vote  on  this  Im- 
portant matter. 

A  supplemental  proposal  was  that  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  Issues  and  controversies  Involv- 
ing the  public  schools  be  transferred  from  the 
Federal  courts  to  the  State  courts.  Other 
members  of  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  co- 
.sponsor  my  bill,  which  could  be  enacted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  each  House  of  the  Congress. 
I  imderstand  that  a  majority  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  is  also  introducing  it  in  the  House. 

As  you  know,  our  trial  Judges  are  elected 
by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  for  periods 
of  eight  years,  and  I  believe  are  more  in  tune 
with  the  feelings  of  local  citizens  than  Fed- 
eral Judges,  who  have  life-time  tenure. 

Every  poll  I  have  seen  In  recent  years  in- 
dicates that  the  people  of  the  country  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  racial  busing.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  this  year 
adopted  a  Joint  Resolution  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Constitution  to  elim- 
inate this  problem.  Certainly  we  want  to 
make  every  effort  to  preserve  our  public 
schools  and  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people  to  eliminate  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren to  obtain  a  racial  balance,  regardless  of 
the  vehicle  used  for  this  purpose.  Several 
members  of  the  Senate  urged  the  Committee 
to  take  the  necessary  action.  A  copy  of  my 
own  statement  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest. 

THE    HIGHWAY    BILL 

The  Senate  passage  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  is  of  major  concern  to  Vir- 
ginians. 

One  feature  adopted  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  my  amendment  to  speed 
completion  of  1-66.  The  amendment  would 
require  completicm  ot  the  environmental 
studies  of  the  project  by  October  1,  and  a 
final  decisions  on  all  other  matters  not  later 
than  December  31, 1973,  so  that  contracts  can 
be  let  next  spring. 

Interstate  66  was  one  of  the  routes  In- 
cluded In  the  original  nationwide  system  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  highways  designated 
m  1956.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
balanced  transportatlMi  system  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  sen-es  as  a  vital  link  In 
moving  the  suburban  commuter  as  well  as 
the  visitor  In  and  out  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Seventeen  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
project  to  be  studied,  and  it  is  time  to  get 
construction  under  way.  The  completion  of 
1-66  can  be  a  model  urban  highway  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  will  be. 

The  Highway  Bill  wUl  assist  Virginia  in 
completing  its  interstate  highway  system.  It 
Includes  $540  million  for  road  construction 
In  Virginia  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  by  77-6,  and  It  Is  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  House.  I  am  pleased, 
however,  that  the  House  committee  has 
adopted  the  Senate  language  with  regard  to 
1-66.  A  copy  of  my  statement  on  this  bill 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

FEDERAL    JtJDGESHIPS 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Ccmunlttee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  creation  of  fifty-one 
additional  Judgeships  which  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  April.  Then,  the 
Committee  will  meet  and  allocate  the  judee- 
shlps. 

The  proposal  includes  three  new  judge- 
ships for  Virginia,  two  In  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict and  one  In  the  Western.  The  senior 
judges  from  both  districts  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  In  support  of  the  new 
judges  for  Vh^hila.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  hiformaUy  with  the  Subcommittee 
clialrman,  and  It  does  appear  that  we  wUl 
obtain  at  least  two  of  the  three. 

There  Is  a  need  to  limit  the  tenure  of  our 
federal  Judges.  As  you  know,  our  own  Vir- 
gmla  Circuit  Court  Judges  have  eight-year 
terms,  whereas  our  State  Supreme  Cotu-t 
Justices  sen-e  for  twelve  years.  A  ten-year 
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term  seems   reasonable,   and  I   have   Intro-  torlal    arrangements    shall    not    be    deemed 

duced  legislation  to  this  effect.  AU  public  imlawful; 

officials— executive,    legislative,    and    judl-  A   Federal    Appropriations    Reform    Act. 
clal — in  my  opinion  should  at  one  time  or  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with  the 
another  have  to  account  for  their  stewardship  calendar   year   and   providing    a   celling   on 
either  to  the  people  or  their  elected  repre-  federal  spending  bv  linking  the  authoriza- 
seutatives.  Lafe  teniire  does  away  with  ac-  tlon  and  appropriations  process- 
countablUty.  You  may  be  assured  that  my  aid  to  north  Vietnam     ' 
own  office  WUl  not  recommend  a  law\-er  for  .^^     ^       aid  to  north  Vietnam 
appointment  to  the  federal  bench  unless  he  ^"*   Senate  recently  expressed   Its  senti- 
Is  known  as  a  strict  constructionist  who  will  nie'its  »n  the  question  of  aid  to  North  Vlet- 
recognize  the  legislative  duty  to  make  the  ^^^^l,  votmg  88-3  to  prohibit  any  aid  to 
laws  and  the  judicial  duty  to  interpret  them  ^°^^'^  Vietnam  without  the  specific  author- 
as  enacted  by  Congress.  ization  of  Congress. 

the    WASHINGTON    OFFICE  ^^=    RICHMOND   OFFICE 

The  quarters  we  have  been  occupying  Since  ,  ^"^  liave  had  full  days  during  each  visit 
being  sworn  in  are  being  assigned  to  a  more  ^  **^*  Richmond  Office,  and  wUl  visit  there 
senior  Senator,  but  we  are  fortunate  In  ob-  f^^^  on  Apni  i8.  Should  you  care  to  stop 
taming  a  very  attractive  outside  suite  In  the  ^^-  ^^l  I^%  ^°  ^  without  an  appoint- 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Our  new  suite  f  "''■  but  if  you  care  to  obtain  further  in- 
wlll  be  located  In  room  3107,  and  our  tele-  w™*,^°"l  J^^^^.  *"*"  °'^  °^'"'  secretary, 
phone  number  will  remain  the  same.   (202)  ""'  ^"^^^^  Robinson,  at  649-O049. 

225-2023.  JOBS    ON    CAPITOL    HILL 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  The    Jolnt    Committee    on    Congressional 

The  battle  over  curtaUlng  federal  spend-  Operations  has  Informed  me  that  there  are 

Ing  continues  on  Capitol  HUl.  *  number  of  positions  available  tor  qualified 

The  President  In  his  desire  to  hold  down  Congressional  secretaries.  Qualifications  in- 
federal  spending  has  made  It  known  that  he  elude  60  wpm  typing  and  80  wpm  shorthand. 
wlU  veto  bills  which  he  regards  as  fiscally  *"**  applicants  must  have  a  high  school  edu- 
unsound  and  Infiationary.  A  total  of  seven-  cation.  Salaries  range  from  $7,000  to  $9,000. 
teen  bills  may  fall  In  this  category.  However,  persons  with  more  Capitol  Hill  ex- 

The  Senate  sustained  the  President's  veto  per'ence  will  receive  higher  starting  salaries, 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  by  a  ^^  ^^^  *''®  interested  and  want  additional 
vote  of  60-36,  and  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  information,  send  a  copy  of  your  r^umd  to 
tives  sustained  the  President's  veto  of  the  ^^^  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program  by  a  orations,  Office  of  Placement  and  Office  Man- 
vote  of  225-189.  This  issue  of  federal  spend-  agement,  Washington,  D.C.  A  personal  visit, 
ing  will  undoubtedly  be  a  major  matter  in  if  '*  is  convenient  for  you,  might  be  more 
this  session  of  Congress  and,  of  course,  my  fruitful.  The  employment  office  is  located 
vote  has  been  for  reduction  of  spending  ^^  *^^  basement  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
LEGISLATION  ^l^3^f.  ^^i"^"  Building    (B-46)    (Phone: 

„ ^„„  .  _  .    ^        ^  ^  .  225-6731).  If  you   care  to  do  so,  you  may 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  fol-  also   send   a   copy   of   your   rfeume    to   our 

lowing  measures  we  have  sponsored  or  co-  office  for  our  files 
sponsored  since  the  last  newsletter: 

A  measure   to  seek   international    agree-  something  to  ponder 

ments  to  end  air  piracy:  The  vastness  of  our  national  debt  of  almost 

A  provision  for  continual  funding  of  the  ***°  bUlion  can  be  graphically  illustrated  if 

Interstate  highway  system;  we  picture  it  as  converted  Into  one  dollar 

A  proposal  to  have  the  Federal  Commu-  ^^^^-  It  is  said  if  we  place  one  bUllon  dollar 

nlcatlons  Commission  conduct  a  comprehen-  ^^^^  ^^^  **•  *^^'  ^^y  would  extend  four  times 

slve  study  of  the  effect  of  violence  on  viewers  »«>uii<i  t^e  world.  If  we  carried  this  a  step 

of  television  programs;  ftirther  and  converted  our  entire  national 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Rela-  ******  ^"*o  ^^^  dcdlar  bills,  they  would  form 

tions  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of  unfair  labor  P'**^  ^^^  *°  *"'••  ^-^^^  '''"s  deep,  stretched 

practice  cases  in  VS.  District  Court;  around   the   entire   world.   The   President  s 

An  amendment  to  the  Communications  budget  includes  a  $26.1  bUlion  item  as  inter- 
Act  of  1934,  to  establish  orderly  procedures  *^*'  °^  carrying  charge,  on  this  indebtedness 
for  the  consideration  of  applications  for  re-  which  will  increase  In  future  years  unless  we 
newal  of  broadcast  license;  take  action  to  reduce  the  debt. 

Limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  gov-  Newsletter   addition:    The   form   provided 

ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  ^^^ih  is  ^°f  ti^e  purpose  of  advising  us  of 

respect  to  the  levymg  and  collecting  of  cer-  address   changes   or   for   providing   us  with 

tain  taxes;  names  of  interested  Virginians  who  wish  to 

A  measiu-e  requiring  permits  and  the  post-  ***  *<*<1^  to  our  mailing  list: 

Ing   of    bonds    for   the    conduct   of   public  ^^^  ****  following  name  to  your  mailing 

demonstrations  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  *^®*- 

A  bUl  to  restore  the  death  penalty  for  cer-  Name 
tain  crimes. 

An  amendment  to  the  RaUroad  Labor  Act     Address 

and  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 

1947,  to  more  effectively  protect  the  public      

interest  in  national  emergency  disputes; 

An  amendment  to  the  Occupational  Safety  

and  Health  Act  of  1970,  to  extend  deadlines  ^^_^^„^_^^_ 

to  allow  states  to  meet  the  Act's  require-  ^^~"^^"^~^^~ 
ments; 

A   measure    prescribing    uniform    criteria  ^^  ALL-AMERICAN 
for   formulating   Judicial   remedies   for   the 

elimination  of  dual  school  systems;  HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

A  proposal  to  Improve  and  implement  pro-  or  new  york 
cedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  proposal  to  support  and  protect  the  U.S.  Thursday.  April  12,  1973 
fishing  industry 

A  bill  to  prevent  forced  transportation  of  ^  ^^-  MANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 

elementary  and  secondary  pupils  during  the  °^^''  ^P™  ^'  "^^''^^Pd  the  75th  birthday 

school  year:                    "  of  a   veiy   special   human  being,   Paul 

An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  Robeson, 

mission  Act  (15  USC  45)  to  provide  that  un-  This  Nation  has  rarely  seen  individuals 

der   certain   circumstances   exclusive   terrl-  with    the    genius    and    spirit    of    Paul 
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Robeson.  As  an  athlete,  scholar,  singer, 
and  actor,  and  as  a  man  deeply  involved 
with  political  and  social  affairs,  Robeson 
was  everything  a  great  American  could 
be.  Tragically,  America  never  accepted 
Robeson — because  he  was  black.  From 
being  excluded  from  the  College  Football 
Hall  of  Fame  to  being  blacklisted  by  the 
entertainment  industi-y,  America  at- 
tempted to  disavow  any  and  all  knowl- 
edge of  Robeson. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  in  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall  some  of  us  will  remember. 
Members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  Harry  Belafonte,  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Robeson's  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  and  others  have 
plaimed  an  evening  to  pay  tribute  to 
Paul.  The  celebration  will  help  to  ini- 
tiate the  Paul  Robeson  Archives  in  New 
York  City,  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  life 
and  work. 

That  Paul  Robeson  continues  to  evoke 
sharp  and  profound  remembrances  for  so 
many  of  us,  across  the  coimtry,  hopefully 
means  that  not  all  of  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  America  has  died. 

I  now  submit  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues,  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Pete  HamiU  for  the  New  York 
Post  aptly  entitled:    "All-American." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  9,  1973] 
All-American — I 
(By  PeteHamlU) 

"Be  disloyal.  You  owe  it  to  the  human 
race." — Graham  Greene. 

Paul  Robeson  is  75  today,  and  If  there 
were  a  proper  way  to  apologize  and  to  cele- 
brate, his  voice  would  be  allowed  to  boom 
once  more  across  America,  from  Harlem  to 
Watts,  from  the  West  Side  to  Beverly  Hills, 
from  a  million  loudspealcers  In  a  thousand 
towns.  It  would  fill  up  the  public  squares; 
they  would  hear  It  in  Georgia's  tragic  hills, 
In  the  auto  plants  of  Detroit,  in  the  bus 
stations  and  the  railroad  yards,  the  walls 
of  Springfield  Av.  in  Newarlc.  Even  Richard 
Nixon's  Washington  would  shudder  with  the 
voice,  its  blactc  majesty,  its  lucid  strength, 
its  defiant  hislstence  on  the  humanity  of  all 
men. 

Children  would  stand  and  listen  as  Robe- 
son sang  of  the  crimson  petal  that  now  sleeps. 
In  a  voice  they  have  never  heard.  Children 
would  listen  and  know  that  the  singer  was 
a  man.  And  old  men  would  walk  cut  on  125th 
St.  or  Pulton  St.  or  Central  Av.,  and  the  old 
men  Just  might  tell  the  young  men  about 
Paul  Robeson,  and  what  happened  to  him  in 
America. 

They  might  show  the  young  the  famous 
portrait  by  Steichen  of  Robeson  as  "The  Em- 
peror Jones,"  the  daric  brooding  strength, 
the  fierce  beauty,  the  endangered  Intelligent 
eyes.  They  might  recite  the  facts.  Bvit  you 
would  not  need  the  facts,  if  you  could  listen 
to  the  singer  and  his  song.  Por  Robeson  was 
an  artist,  and  the  one  thing  the  hard,  des- 
perate little  men  of  power  truly  fear  is  art. 

Somehow,  considering  the  long  heroic 
tragedy  of  Robeson's  life,  it  takes  the  shape 
of  modern  America  Itself.  He  was  born  on  this 
day,  in  Princeton,  N.J.  in  1898,  the  year 
America  made  its  first  moves  for  overseas 
empire  in  the  war  against  Spain.  We  tell 
about  America  when  we  say  that  his  father 
was  a  slave,  a  man  who  was  owned  by  other 
men:  we  tell  about  black  people  when  we  re- 
member that  the  father  resisted,  that  in  1860, 
at  15,  he  broke  from  his  owners  in  North 
Carolina,  said  a  hard  farewell  to  the  planta- 
tion, and  moved  north  on  the  underground 
railway  to  eventual  rest  in  Princeton.  N.J. 
Robeson  is  alive  now,  and  his  father  was  a 
slave:  A  possession  like  mule  or  a  toaster  We 
speak  here  not  of  antiquity,  friends. 

And  we  learn  about  roots,  and  long  history 
when  we  know  that  Paul  Robeson's  great- 
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DISCHARGE  CODE  ATTACKED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Les  Aspin  and  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  urging  his 
ending  the  present  practice  of  lising 
separation  program  niunbers — SPN's — 
on  discharge  papers  because  of  the  harm 
that  it  creates  for  the  individual  veteran 
in  private  life  and  employment.  Our  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  giving  our  reasons  is 
appended  to  this  statement. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  which 
would  ban  the  SPN's  and  urging  oui-  col- 
leagues to  support  that  legislation.  Hope- 
fully, however,  the  Secretary  will  dispose 
of  this  matter  administratively. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Richardson  follows: 

HotJSE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fuses to  change  Its  policy  regarding  Separa- 
tion Program  Numbers  (SPN's).  Today  a 
letter  was  received  from  Lt.  Gen.  Leo  Be- 
nade  insisting  that  the  use  of  SPN's  on  the 
DO  Form  214  (discharge  papers)  is  necessary 
for  administrative  and  statutory  purposes.  We 
do  not  think  so.  Those  numbers  which  mdl- 
cate  the  underlying  reason  for  the  discharge 
allegedly,  according  to  Lt.  Gen.  Benade,  are 
restricted  from  "non-governmental  organi- 
zations and  individuals."  Yet,  we  know,  as 
does  he,  that  the  list  of  SPN  numt>ers  is  easily 
available  to  reporters  and  Indeed,  we  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  major  American  vet- 
erans organizations  prints  a  book  including 
SPN  numbers  and  their  classifications.  What 
Is  the  effect  of  providing  these  SPN  numbers 
in  this  way?  It  is  in  fact  to  prejudice  em- 
ployers against  certain  veterans  seeking  Jobs. 
To  illustrate  one  of  the  most  glaring  situa- 
tions: the  same  SPN  number  which  applies 
to  someone  discharged  for  addiction  to  heroin 
is  also  used  for  an  individual  discharged  for 
smoking  marihuana.  The  SPN  number  des- 
ignates one  as  a  homosexual  or  alcoholic  and, 
without  question,  will  affect  in  an  over- 
whelming prejudicial  way  the  opportunities 
of  those  veterans  to  secure  employment. 

The  Pentagon  statement  supports  the  SPN 
code  numbers  stating  they  are  needed  to  de- 
termine a  serviceman's  ellglbllty  for  veterans 
benefits,  his  current  selective  service  classi- 
fication and  his  future  potential  for  nUlitary 
service.  That  information  can  surely  rest  In 
the  file  without  public  revelation.  Don't  you 
agree? 

We  understand  that  this  matter  was  called 
to  your  attention  at  a  recent  hearing  by  Sen- 
ator Harold  Hughes  and  that  you  Indicated 
that  you  were  unfamiliar  with  the  matter 
and  would  look  into  it.  We  would  appreciate 
knowing  what  your  conclusion  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  is. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  which  would 
ban  the  use  of  the  SPN  numbers  on  discharge 
documents  or  any  other  Instrument  avaU- 
able  to  the  public.  We  hope,  however,  be- 
cause the  Congressional  process,  as  you  know 
so  well,  is  so  slow,  that  you  will  use  your 
administrative  powers  to  end  this  serious  sit- 
uation now.  Returning  veterans  have  other 
burdens  to  bear  in  securing  employment  and 
housing  and  re-entering  civilian  life.  We  do 
not  think  It  fair  to  place  the  additional  bur- 
den of  SPN's  on  their  shoulders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  giv- 
ing our  request  your  Immediate  consideration 
and  ending  the  practice. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin. 
Edward  Koch. 


ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WUliam  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  recently  wrote  a  article  on 
the  subject  "When  Etoes  a  Person  Be- 
come a  Person?"  In  light  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  of  January  22 
legalizing  abortion  I  think  this  article  is 
particularly  interesting. 
When  Does  a  Person  Become  a  Person? 
(By  WiUiam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  press  has  not  widely  noticed  an  ex- 
traordinary appeal  that  has  been  lodged  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut  asking  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  its  decision  of  January  in 
respect  of  abortion.  On  that  occasion  the 
court  ruled  that  no  state  can  deny  s  woman 
the  right  to  an  abortion  during  the  first  few 
months  of  her  pregnancy  on  the  grounds 
that  the  fetus  is  not  a  "person"  in  any  con- 
stitutional sense  and  is  not  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  protections  given  to  a  person. 
The  court  was  not  itself  anxious  to  rule  Just 
when  in  the  embryonic  process  someone 
comes  alive,  satisfying  itself  to  say  that  "We 
need  not  resolve  the  difficult  question  of 
when  life  begins." 

The  State  of  Connecticut  reminds  the 
court  that  in  1966,  in  Brookhart  v.  Janis, 
the  Supreme  Court  observed,  "MThen  consti- 
tutional rights  turn  on  the  resolution  of  a 
factual  dispute,  we  are  duty  bound  to  make 
an  Independent  examination  of  the  evidence 
in  the  record."  It  is  such  an  Independent 
examination  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
has  conducted. 

Connecticut  has  imposed  upon  itself  rig- 
orous scientific  responsibilities,  to  which  end 
it  begins  its  55-page  brief  with  testimony 
from  scientists.  Dr.  Albert  William  Llley  Is 
professor  In  perinatal  psychology  in  the 
Postgraduate  School  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
ecology at  the  University  of  Auckland. 

"In  1963."  says  Dr.  Llley,  "I  developed  a 
technique  for  the  transfusion  of  blood  to 
the  baby  in  iitero.  This  work  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  unborn  child,  like  any 
other  person,  could  be  ill  and  could  have 
his  disease  diagnosed,  his  condition  assessed, 
and  his  malady  successfully  treated.  In  a 
number  of  genetic  and  biochemical  prob- 
lems, definite  diagnosis  can  be  established 
as  early  as  the  14th  week,  and  in  Rh  baby, 
therapy  has  been  undertaken  as  early  as 
the  13th  week  of  intrauterine  life. 

"With  advances  In  technology  these  limits 
will  be  moved  back  earlier  In  pregnancy.  The 
unborn  child  is  my  patient,  and  I  respect 
and  protect  his  life  as  I  would  the  life  of 
any  other  patient." 

Dr.  Hj'mle  Gordon  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  medical  genetics  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  He  introduces  his  testimony  philo- 
sophically. 

"The  modern  biological  concept  of  human 
individuality  is  remarkably  in  harmony  with 
that  of  some  of  the  oldest  theological  con- 
cepts. The  rabbis  of  the  Talmudical  period 
and  the  early  Christian  fathers  taught  that 
life  entered  the  fetus  at  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Modern  biology  teaches  the  same 
thing  .  .  .  True,  environmental  influences 
both  during  the  intrauterine  period  and  after 
birth  modify  the  individual's  constitution 
and  continue  to  do  so  right  until  his  death. 
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but  it  is  at  the  moment  of  conception  that 
the  individual's  capacity  to  respond  to  these 
exogenous  influences  is  established. 

"It  is  an  Ignorant  presumption  to  suggest 
that  we  are  In  a  position  to  weigh  its  (the 
living  cell's)  life  against  that  of  another.  A 
clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
unquestionable  right  of  the  mother  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  is  to  t>ecome  pregnant, 
and  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  unborn 
baby  to  life." 

Dr.  Paul  Rockwell,  director  of  anesthesiol- 
ogy at  Leonard  Hospital  In  Troy,  N.Y..  writes 
that  "in  1958  or  thereal>outs,  while  giving 
an  anesthetic  for  a  ruptured  ectopic  preg- 
nancy at  eight  weelcs  gestation,  I  observed 
what  I  believe  was  the  smallest  livhig  human 
being  ever  seen.  A  tiny  human  male  (approx. 
1  cm.)  W81S  swimming  vigorously  in  the  am- 
niotic fluid  from  the  end  of  his  umbilical 
cord  within  the  Intact,  transparent  embryo 
sac.  This  tiny  male  was  perfectly  developed 
with  fingers  and  hands,  toes  and  feet  .  .  . 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  lawmakers  and 
people  realize  that  very  vigorous  human  life 
is  present,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  abortion  would 
be  found  much  more  objectionable  than  eu- 
thanasia." 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whirling 
controversy  over  the  need  to  protect  our 
first  amendment  rights  is  craitered  on 
developing  an  effective  way  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  is  little  doubt 
at  this  time  that  any  threat  to  Inhibit 
and  curb  the  responsible  news  gathering 
activities  of  reports  will  be  costly  to  all 
Americans  in  both  freedom  and  infor- 
mation. In  the  interest  of  presenting  to 
my  colleagues  one  legislative  alternative 
to  this  problem,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  statement  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Whalen  of 
Ohio.  Congiessman  Whalen  states  the 
case  for  a  shield  law  quite  succinctly 
and  cogently  in  an  address  before  the 
Conference  on  American  Freedoms,  on 
April  11,  1973,  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel.  The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Address  by  Congressman  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens,  Free- 
dom and  the  First  Amendment  are  synony- 
mous. This  concept  becomes  ingrained  at  an 
early  age.  As  soon  as  a  child  enters  school, 
he  or  she  learns  about  the  Founding  Fathers, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  how  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Later  the  studeut  reads  words  such  as 
those  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 

Indeed,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  Amer- 
icans have  pontificated  about  the  necessity 
of  the  First  Amendment  In  a  free  society. 
Yet,  despite  our  rhetoric.  First  Amendmeiit 
values  still  do  not  occupy  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  our  society.  With  all  the  glowing 
phrases  spoken  about  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  respect  we  ostensibly  accord  to  the 
concepts  embodied  therein,  the  freedoms  it 
gviarantees  have   come   under  constant  at- 
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tack — and  by  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  as 
well  as  bj  government  officials. 

This  divergence  between  our  words  and  our 
fidelity  to  the  First  Amendment  Is  not  new. 
In  an  opinion  authored  almost  two  decade* 
ago,  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Michael  Musmanno  incisively  exposed  the 
occasional  emptiness  of  First  Amendment 
guarantees: 

"That  we  should  have  to  argue  at  this  high 
hour  in  the  day  of  clvlUzatlon  In  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  the  press  to  speak  and  act  un- 
restrictedly in  obtaining  and  reporting  the 
news  Is  astonishing." 

He  continues:  "And  yet,  It  appctte  that 
from  time  to  time  the  most  obvious  truism 
Is  attacked  and  the  most  commonplace  vir- 
tue Is  derided,  and,  as  a  consequence,  one 
finds  oneaelf  defending  the  integrity  of  the 
multiplication  table,  the  sanctity  of  mother 
love,  and  the  need  of  milk  in  growing  chil- 
dren." 

As  the  other  Conference  participants  have 
documented,  we  are  living  in  a  time  when 
"the  most  obvious  truism  Is  attacked  and 
the  most  commonplace  virtue  Is  derided." 
The  American  press  is  clearly  under  siege 
today.  However,  as  Professor  Emerson 
pointed  out  In  his  paper,  the  attack  differs 
from  previous  First  Amendment  assaults.  A 
recent  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  perhaps 
most  accurately  described  the  cxurent  situa- 
tion as  a  "drift  away  from  press  freedom" 
that  has  come  about  "through  a  gradual 
process  of  osmosis  .  .  .  which  could  not  pro- 
.ceed  were  It  not  for  the  apathy  ot  the  pub- 
lic and,  in  some  JnstAnces.  even  the  press." 

At  this  Conference  there  have  been  aired 
a  number  of  approaches  designed  to  re-estab- 
lish the  primacy  and  full  Implementation  of 
the  First  Amendment.  The  most  critical  task, 
however,  is  that  of  constantly  informing  and 
reminding  all  American  citizens — including 
government  offlcials  and  Journalists — what 
stakes  are  Involved  in  First  Amendment  con- 
flicts. As  Alexander  Hamilton  observed,  the 
security  of  the  press'  freedom,  "whatever  fine 
declarations  may  be  inserted  in  any  consti- 
tution respecting  it,  must  altogether  depend 
upon  public  opinion,  and  on  the  general 
spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  government." 
That,  In  my  view,  is  the  primary  value  of 
a  conference  such  as  this  eschewing  rheto- 
ric, examining  the  dlsastcrous  consequences 
of  an  emasculated  First  Amendment,  and. 
flnaUy,  perceiving  that  those  consequences 
are  visited  not  merely  on  journalists,  but  on 
us  all. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  what  Is  perhaps 
the  moert  confiislng  First  Amendment  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  realizing  exactly  what  la 
at  stake.  The  nK)6t  common  label  for  the 
lasue — ^•'journalist's  privilege" — Is  the  origin 
of  the  misunderstanding.  In  legal  Jargon,  a 
reporter's  right  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  his  sources  and  information  is  termed  an 
"evidentiary  privilege."'  As  a  result,  many 
citizens  perceive  shield  legislation  as  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  "special  rights  and  privi- 
leges" for  Journalists.  In  this  context  they 
tend  to  oppose  the  shield  concept  with  the 
same  vigor  they  would  fight  legislation  sin- 
gling out  reporters  for  special  Income  tax 
or  social  security  benefits. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  Journalists  are 
the  subject  of  the  legislation,  or  that  they 
have  a  direct  and  personal  Interest  in  not 
going  to  Jail.  But  the  shield  law  bestows 
this  "privilege"  in  recognition  of  the  Jour- 
nalist's essential  role  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. First,  a  free  flow  of  information  is  an 
absolute  requisite  in  a  society  based  on  rep- 
resentative government.  Second,  the  news- 
man serves  as  a  conduit  for  transmitting 
this  Information  to  the  public.  That  is  why 
I  have  labeled  the  shield  legislation  I  have 
Intorduced  as  the  "Free  Flow  of  InformatKai 
Act." 

When  no  shield  law  exists,  Journalists  are 
required  to  testify  before  courts,  grand 
Juries,  and  other  governmental  bodies.  Con- 
sequently, potential  sources  are  reluctant  to 
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talk  with  reporters  If  the  retelatlon  of  their 
identities  may  Jeopardize  their  Jobs,  careers, 
or  even  physical  safety.  AdlUtionally,  there 
Is  a  disincentive  for  reporter^  to  purs\ie  con- 
tacts with  confidential  sou  'ces  when  such 
efforts  may  result  In  tl  e  dilemma  of 
choosing  between  six  montt  a  in  Jail  or  vio- 
lating a  confidence. 

By  inducing  sources  t<  refrain  from 
"blowing  the  whistle"  and  by  encouraging 
the  press  to  avoid  the  "ti  >uble"  which  a 
confidential  contact  may  i  ause,  the  sub- 
poena power  creates  a  "chilli  ng  effect"  which 
diminishes  the  flow  of  vita!  Information  to 
the  public.  Instead,  news  received  about 
government  and  other  socl  ttal  institutions 
is  more  likely  to  be  of  the  avorable,  "press 
release"  variety. 

Does  this  really  matter,  however,  to  the 
average  citizen?  Is  he  perso  lally  affected  by 
this  "chilling  effect"? 

I  could  recite  numerous  ir  stances  In  which 
the  public  has  directly  benefitted  by  revela- 
tions made  possible  throug!  i  reporters'  con- 
tacts with  confidential  souj  ces.  However,  to 
illustrate  the  value  to  the  esldent  of  Gary, 
Indiana,  or  Dubuque,  Iowa.  >f  protecting  the 
confidentiality  between  soti  rce  and  reporter 
to  insure  a  free  flow  of  Inf  )rmatlc«i,  I  shall 
relate  two  situations  with  which  I  person- 
ally was  invcrived. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  Mike  Wallace 
of  CBS  to  appear  on  a  segment  of  his  "60 
Minutes"  television  prograsi.  He  was  doing 
a  story  on  the  Mark-48  Terpedo.  He  asked 
me  blimtly  during  the  interview:  "Congress- 
man, does  it  work?"  I  responded:  "The  gov- 
ernment says  it  does,  but  I  flon't  know." 

WeU.  Mike  WaUace  knewi  The  volimies  ot 
information  provided  me  ad  a  Member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Comaalttee  were  not  as 
instructive  as  Wallace's  investigating  repeat- 
ing. He  uncovered  the  torpe4o's  serious  opera- 
tional defects  and  huge  ctist  overruns  and 
brought  them  to  the  public's  attention.  And 
he  depended  on  confidentllil  information  to 
secure  his  story.  As  he  pu 
"Some  of  the  most  Im; 
ing  information  that  we 
confidence    Irom    subconti 
and  men  employed  by  government  agencies. 
Without  that  information  we  could  not  have 
constructed  the  story  of  hojw  a  torpedo  proj- 
ect originally  scheduled  tolcost  $680  miUion 
had  risen  to  a  projected  M  billion." 

What  does  this  mean  tb  you?  It  means 
that  you  have  had  nearly  $.5  billion  of  your 
tax  dollars  squandered  on  this  one  weapons 
system.  It  means  that  there  undoubtedly  are 
other  Instances  ot  waste  awaiting  exposure 
by  enterprising  rei)orters.  It  means  that  if 
we  really  want  to  know  h^  o\ir  tax  dollars 
are  being  spent,  we  need  ati  aggressive  press. 
Certainly  the  governmenl  is  not  going  to 
broadcast  its  profligacy  1 

Perhaps  the  value  to  tb(  public  ot  exposed 
corruption  or  incompetenc  >  is  obvious.  What 
may  be  less  clear  is  the  fs  ct  that  the  poesl- 
biUty  of  press  exposure  o  ten  creates  a  de- 
terrent effect.  Forewarned  that  the  press  is 
likely  to  spotlight  bis  mi  ideeds,  the  public 
official  is  likely  to  think  U  ice  before  he  mis- 
behaves. An  Independent  probing  press  is 
the  best  prescription  for  h<  nest,  effective  gov- 
ernment. This  medicine,  unfortunately,  is 
being  diluted  by  the  cons!  ant  threat  of  gov- 
ernment subjjoena. 

My  second  experience  s  one  which  was 
shared  with  miUions  of  i  merlcans.  I  speak 
of  the  press  and  its  role  ii  reporting  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

When  first  elected  to  Coi  gress  in  1966, 1  ac- 
cepted the  war  in  Indochi  la  as  a  fact  of  life. 
It  wasn't  necessarily  good  or  bad,  it  was  Just 
there. 

After  arriving  In  Washington,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Serviced  Committee  I  was 
briefed  regularly  by  Department  of  Defense 
spokesmen.  I  was  assured: that  all  was  going 
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it: 

Vtant  and  reveal - 

Obtained  came  in 

ztors,    suppliers. 


weU.  The  war  was  being  |won;  the  end  was 
in  sight. 

In   the   meantime,  I  tafegan  talking  with 
other  contacts  and  I  read   xtenslvely.  The  in 


formation  garnered  from  these  sources  varied 
considerably  from  that  pro'  ided  by  the 
Pentagon.  Take  press  reports  for  example. 
Although  much  of  the  news  Iratn.  Vietnam 
seemed  to  be  re-wrltten  official  press  releases, 
some  investigative  Journalists  portrayed  the 
situation  more  realistically.  They  went  be- 
yond the  press  handouts  an!  talked  con- 
fldenltally  to  Informed  observe  rs.  As  Pulitzer 
Prize  Advisory  Board  Secretary  John  Hohen- 
berg  said: 

"Every  Pulitzer  Prize  won  lor  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  beginning  v  tth  those  won 
by  Malcolm  Brown  of  the  AP  and  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York  rimes  In  1964, 
depended  on  ccmfldentlal  sources." 

Thus,  during  my  first  term  in  Congress  I 
began  to  re-evaluate  my  acceptance  of  the 
war  and  the  reaisons  for  ou'  involvement. 
This  reconsideration  was  not  spurred  by  mili- 
tary briefings.  Rather,  my  ne^  Insights  were 
derived  from  my  own  discuss  ons  with  "un- 
official" sources  and  from  Ir  vestlgative  re- 
ports in  the  public  press. 

I  discovered  that  the  OuU  ♦f  Tonkin  Inci- 
dent, which  served  to  Justify  our  massive 
escalation,  was  misrepresented  and  might  not 
have  even  happened.  I  discovered  that  the 
military  situation  was  far  m^re  unfavorable 
than  was  depicted  In  official  arlefings.  And  I 
learned  that  we  really  had  do  Idea  why  we 
were  fighting  In  Southeast  Aaa.  This  knowl- 
edge Inspired  me  to  lead  tha^  fight  for  end- 
the-war  amendments  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

These  Journalistic  accounts]  of  the  realities 
of  Vietnam  also  prompted  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  error  of  our  involvement  and  of 
the  necessity  for  ending  it.  It!  is  unfortunate 
that  reliable  information  wap  not  available 
until  after  policies  had  solldtfled.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  very  real  Impact  of  the  press, 
let  him  assess  the  toll  of  Vietnam  and  ask 
himself  if  knowing  the  Jvita  would  have 
mattered:  55,000  American  lives  lost;  200,- 
000  of  our  troops  wounded:  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indochlnese  killed  and  wound- 
ed; an  increase  in  taxes;  u  Inflation  that 
still  Is  not  under  control.  Tbeee,  of  couj-se, 
are  Just  the  bare  facts  and  figures.  The  suffer- 
ing, anguish,  and  heartbreak  that  Vietnam 
has  caused,  and  will  contlnuk  to  cause,  can- 
not be  computed. 

In  terms  of  our  nation's  future,  there  is 
another,  perhaps  more  gravej  consequence  of 
the  war.  After  a  time,  I  siii4ply  stopped  at- 
tending Congressional  briefings  on  the  wair.  I 
Just  could  not  believe  the  gotrernment  hand- 
outs. Nor  could  many  other  Americans.  And 
today  they  still  don't  belieiie  what  govern- 
ment officials  say. 

These  illustrations  should  make  It  mani- 
festly clear  that  the  public  U  the  real  winner 
yhen  the  press  Is  free  to  perform;  unim- 
peded. Its  reportorlal,  Interp:  etatlve,  and  in- 
vestigative functions. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  ruled.  In  a 
5-4  decision,  that  Journalist  tets'  confidential 
sources  of  Information  are  not  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  i  ubpoena  threat, 
therefore.  Is  one  which  every  potential  source 
and  every  reporter  must  con  stantly  consider. 
As  long  as  this  threat  exls  s,  the  press  re- 
mains intimidated. 

The  only  real  remedy  li  i  legislation.  As 
Professor  Elmerson  observed,  "it  would  seem 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  eflective  system 
of  freedom  of  expression  depends,  much 
more  than  at  any  time  In  the  past,  upon 
support  by  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Many  Individuals  are  wary  of  legislative 
attempts  to  bolster  First  Amendment  free- 
doms. I  can  understand  tielr  concern.  Yet 
if  the  subpoena  problem  U  to  be  resolved. 
Congressional  action  Is  nece!  sary. 

The  battle  for  a  Federal  s  nleld  law  Is  vital 
because  the  stakes  are  so  high:  It  involves 
your  right  to  know,  my  right;  to  know.  Hope- 
fully, the  93rd  Congress,  ipurred  by  con- 
cerned citizens,  wUl  enact  he  Free  Flow  of 
Information  Act  or  slmllaily  strong  shield 
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legislation.  Our  right  to  know  hangs  In  the 
balance. 


CRITICISM  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Robert 
L.  White,  National  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees, recently  gave  testimony  before 
the  Postal  Service  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr. 
White's  statement  deals  with  the  status 
of  black  employees  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  impact  of  new  directions 
the  postal  seivice  has  taken  in  areas  of 
new  facilities,  equal  employment  hiring 
procedures  and  removal  of  employees  for 
"disciplinary"  reasons.  I  believe  the  in- 
formation given  in  Mr.  White's  testimony 
points  to  an  ominous  trend  in  the  Postal 
Service,  a  trend  away  from  the  commit- 
ment to  full  and  equal  rights  for  all  em- 
ployees as  well  as  service  to  its  customers. 
I  submit  for  the  close  examination  of  my 
colleagues  Mr.  White's  testimony: 
Statement  of  Mr.  Robebt  L.  White 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee : 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  express  the  views  of  the  National 
Alliance  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

First,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  the  two 
officers  who  are  with  me  today.  On  my  right  is 
National  Vice  President  Wesley  Yoimg,  of 
Chicago,  lU.,  and  on  my  left  Is  Presidential 
Aide  John  W.  White,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  am  sure  that  this  committee  has  heard 
ample  testimony  that  contained  varying  de- 
grees of  criticism  of  the  reorganized  Postal 
Service,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  Post- 
master General  who,  also  admits  that  there 
is  vast  need  for  immediate  Improvement  in 
the  type  of  Postal  Service  that  is  being  pro- 
vided for  the  American  Public,  since  Postal 
Reorganization. 

As  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees,  there  is  much 
that  I  could  say  about  the  operation  of  the 
U.8.  Postal  Service,  since  1971,  and  none  of  it 
would  be  complimentary.  In  addition,  some 
of  what  I  could  say,  possibly  would  not  be 
Jurisdictional  to  this  committee.  Therefore, 
I  shall  be  brief  and  hopefully  not  too  repeti- 
tious in  my  remarks  to  you. 

This  Union  feels  that  the  basic  reason 
for  the  deteriortalon  in  Postal  Service  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  months,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  at  least  one  elementary  cause,  the 
postal  management.  In  its  haste  to  Institute 
a  new  phUosophy  Into  the  operation  of  the 
Post    Office    Department. 

The  first  example  of  this  type  of  attitude 
w^  notable  in  the  Involuntary  retirement 
action  which  was  launched  against  thou- 
sands of  long  thne,  experienced  emplovees  In 
1971.  The  pressure  which  was  exerted  to 
bring  about  the,  so  called,  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  these  dedicated  fifty  plus  year 
Old  employees,  was  actuaUy  demoralizing 
It  was  a  bitter  pUl  to  swaUow  for  those  who 
were  forced  to  leave  the  service,  and  it  left 
a  very  bad  taste  In  the  mouth  of  those  who 
escaped  the  initial  ax,  but  recognized  the 
Jiandwriting  on  the  wall.  As  a  result.  It  cre- 
ated a  climate  of  apprehension  and  distrust 
which  still  hangs  as  a  foreboding  cloud 
throughout  most  postal  installations. 

The  heavy  exodus  of  so  much  high  and 
talented  postal  experience,  had  to  adversely 
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affect  the  caliber  of  service  that  was  to  be 
provided.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  effec- 
tively run  the  postal  service,  left  with  these 
employees.  Hiring  of  business  executives  at 
higher  salaries  and  mechanizing  postal  fa- 
cilities, does  not  process  the  mail.  Experi- 
enced and  dedicated  employees  is  still  a  nec- 
essary asset. 

The  second  example  of  flagrant  disregard 
of  human  dignity  manifested  itself  in  the 
handiwork,  either  through  naivety  or  stu- 
pidity, of  those  who  profess  to  represent  the 
best  Interest  of  employees.  For  employees, 
who  for  years  and  years  had  enjoyed  certain 
Job  security  and  benefits,  to  all  at  once  find 
themselves  virtually  completely  unprotected 
against  such  things  as  arbitrary  reassign- 
ments,  suspension  and  removal  actions,  was 
in  itself  enough  of  a  shock  to  Justify  any 
adverse  reaction  in  the  performance  and 
attitude  of  these  employees.  This  Initial 
shock  of  what  has  happened,  is  Just  liegln- 
nlng  to  wear  off  and  has  now  settled  down 
into  smoldering  resentment. 

The  total  effect  of  aU  of  this  Is  reflected  In 
the  type  of  service  that  is  being  performed 
today  by  those  long  time  employees,  who 
once  cared  about  the  role  they  played  in 
providing  a  needed  service  for  people,  and 
the  much  Junior  employees  who  never  ac- 
quired the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  a  vital 
organization,  and  therefore  could  care  less 
about  the  end  results  of  a  piece  of  mall  or 
parcel  that  pass  through  their  hands. 

Wliat  I  am  attempting  to  say  is  simply 
that  regardless  of  the  number  of  high  sal- 
aried business  executives  that  are  hired  to 
manage  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  or  how  much 
mechanization  that  is  installed  in  old  or  new 
postal  facilities,  human  beings  are  still  need- 
ed to  provide  the  basic  requirements  neces- 
sary to  process  and  deliver  the  mails.  Hu- 
man beings  cannot,  or  will  not,  work  effi- 
ciently and  with  the  needed  dedication,  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  permeated  with  fear 
and  distrust,  such  as  Is  found  today  at  every 
level  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Some  may  say  that  these  are  Just  wild  as- 
sertions that  cannot  be  backed  up  by  facts 
and  figures.  Well,  I  wUl  certainly  not  argue 
this  point  because  the  very  nature  of  these 
assertions  would  make  It  impossible  to  back 
them  up  in  such  a  manner.  However,  the 
broad  range  of  contact  that  the  National  Al- 
liance has  with  every  classification  of  pres- 
ent day  employees  and  with  former  postal 
employees,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  will  be  no  meaningful  improvement  in 
the  Postal  Service  that  is  being  provided  for 
the  American  public,  until  there  is  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  must  provide 
this  service.  I  might  add  also  that  forcing 
retirement  upon  every  employee  who  has 
reached  fifty  years  of  age,  and  arbitrarily  fir- 
ing many  other  employees,  in  order  that  a 
new  crop  of  employees  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay 
may  be  obtained.  In  my  opinion.  Is  not  the 
answer. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  must  take  the  nec- 
essary time  to  win  the  confidence  of  all  its 
employees,  inasmuch  as  such  was  not  an  in- 
herited part  of  the  change-over.  Undoubtedly, 
this  Is  going  to  take  more  time  than  the  new 
postal  managers  are  Inclined  to  want  to 
grant,  and  certainly  I  feel,  It  wUl  require 
different  tactics  than  those  that  have  so  far 
been  placed  into  action. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Fed- 
eral Employees  Is  not  pleased  at  all  with  the 
performance  of  the  new  managers  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  particularly  in  their  ap- 
proach to  programs  and  problems  that  effect 
Blacks  and  other  minority  postal  employees 
and  potential  employees.  Specifically  I  am 
referring  to : 

1.  The  Movement  Of  Mail  Processing  To 
The  Suburbs. 

The  building  of  these  mailing  faculties 
in  suburban  areas,  we  feel,  are  designed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  number 
of  minorities  that  are  presently  hired  by  the 
Postal  Service,  especially  in  tiie  large  cities 
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throughout  the  country,  where  vast  numbers 
of  minorities  are  now  residing.  The  moving 
of  Jobs  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs  will 
mean  Increased  unemployment  rates  tot  the 
Inner  city  minorities,  as  well  as  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
flow  Into  the  Inner  city's  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  some 
4,000  Jobs  have  already  been  lost  from  the 
inner  city  post  office,  and  where  anotlier 
4,000  to  5,000  additional  jobs  will  be  lost,  due 
to  addition<\l  planned  movement  of  mailing 
facilities  to  a  suburban  area.  This  will 
amount  to  a  loss  to  the  Inner  city  of  some 
eighty  million  dollars  per  year,  which  could 
generate  into  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  bolster  this  city's  economy.  The  same 
situation  applies  to  all  of  the  other  major 
cities  where  such  moves  are  scheduled  to  take 
place. 

We  have  previously  presented  our  concern 
on  this  subject  to  a  Postal  Subcommittee, 
and  we  have  heard  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  in  support  of  building  these  mail- 
ing facilities  In  the  suburbs.  The  basic  argu- 
ments In  support  of  building  In  the  suburbs, 
has  been  in  the  area  of  a  need  for  adequate 
space,  and  availability  to  airports.  We  con- 
tend that  this  Is  not  a  completely  valid  argu- 
ment, because  most  of  the  cities  that  are  In- 
volved are  cities  that  have  available,  blocks 
and  blocks  of  uninhabited  buildings,  or 
vacant  land  from  which  buildings  have  been 
demolished.  In,  addition,  transferring  mall 
from  an  airport  to  an  Inner  city  postal  fa- 
cility, will  not  be  any  more  time  consuming 
than  transferring  it  to  the  suburban  area 
where  the  new  facility  is  being  built. 

Based  on  the  lack  of  available  housing  and 
inadequate  transportation  to  these  suburban 
areas,  it  is  anticipated  that  minorities  will 
gradually  be  phased  out  of  these  postal  Jobs. 
Also,  by  hiring  from  the  residential  area  sur- 
rounding these  suburban  placed  postal  fa- 
cilities, the  possibility  of  minorities  being 
hired  for  these  Jobs  in  the  future  is  very 
bleak.  Minorities  Just  cannot  afford  to  lose 
these  i>ositions. 

This  union  would  ask  this  conunittee  to 
take  another  look  at  the  proposed  postal 
building  program.  Assess  the  relative  value 
of  these  Jobs  to  the  economy  of  the  involved 
inner  cities,  as  against  the  values  voiced  by 
the  first  Postmaster  General,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Tlie  Mayor  of  every  City  that  will  lose  Jobs 
based  on  the  planned  building  of  postal  fa- 
cilities in  suburban  areas,  is  already  over- 
whelmed with  unemployment  problems  and 
a  steadily,  sagging  economy.  To  lose  these 
postal  Jobs  will  only  add  unnecessarily  to 
their  woes. 

2.  Another  major  concern  of  this  union,  is 
the  unquestionable  de-emphasis  of  an  effec- 
tive affirmative  action  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

This  is  a  program  of  which  the  Postal 
Service  formerly  boasted  that  it  excelled 
well  above  all  other  government  agencies.  A 
boast  which  may  have  been  true,  however,  a 
gold  medal  has  not  yet  been  awarded,  nor  in 
our  estimation  even  warranted,  for  any  Gov- 
ernment Agency,  for  out-standing  accom- 
plishments In  this  area.  Apparently,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  can  no  longer  see  a  need  to 
continue  its  former  efforts  in  this  program 
since  It  has  now  combined  E.E.O.  with  other, 
so  called,  key  social  piograms  and  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  the  staff  responsible  for 
promoting  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
these  programs.  The  question  is,  why? 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  Post- 
master General  Klassen,  when  appearing  be- 
fore the  full  committee  a  few  days  ago.  was 
asked  by  an  Honorable  Senator  as  to  whether 
the  social  programs,  such  as  the  hiring  of 
minorities,  handicaps  and  veterans,  created 
any  problems.  According  to  the  Information 
that  I  received,  the  Postmaster  General  ex- 
pressed affirmatively,  that  It  was  a  cause  of 
concern.  When  asked  further,  what  did  be 
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plan  to  do  about  It?,  the  reply  was,  "Noth- 
ing at  the  present  time". 

This  union  only  hopes  that  the  questions 
that  were  asked  by  this  Honorable  Senator, 
bad  no  unusual  significance.  I  am  sure  that 
there  Is  not  a  record  available  aynwhere  in 
the  Postal  or  Federal  Service,  that  can  sub- 
stantiate a  showing  of  advantages  for  minori- 
ties In  employment  and/or  promotions,  to 
the  detriment  of  whites  and  the  efficiency  oX 
the  req;>ective  service.  Such  Just  does  not 
exist. 

This  union  also  certainly  hopes  that  these 
questions  did  not  create  additional  wave 
lengths  In  the  thinking  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  as  to  bow  to  make  further  Improve- 
ments In  the  Postal  Service. 

Blacks  have  been  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation In  promotional  opportunities  within 
the  Postal  Service  for  years.  For  many  years, 
this  Is  the  only  Federal  Agency  where  col- 
lege educated  blacks  could  get  a  Job  that 
paid  a  decent  salary.  Therefore,  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  loaded  with  qualified  Blacks, 
however,  most  of  these  college  graduates 
could  not  and  did  not  receive  any  promo- 
tions, until  the  most  recent  years.  Even  to- 
day, there  are  still  many  college  educated 
blacks  that  are  buried  In  the  lower  Jobs  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  who  will  never  be 
considered  for  a  promotion,  only  because  of 
of  their  race. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  was  boasting 
In  his  report  about  the  number  of  Post- 
master's positions  that  have  been  filled  from 
the  ranks  since  November  1970.  He  stated 
that  a  total  of  7,585  new  postmasters  were 
named.  He  further  stated  that  all  of  these 
appointments  were  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many.  If  any,  of  these  7.585  appointments 
were  blacks.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  black  postmaster  of  a  major  city  in 
the  country.  We  wonder  why.  If  merit  was 
the  criteria  for  such  promotions. 

We  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  find 
out  how  many  blacks  have  been  promoted  to 
postmaster  positions  since  Postal  Reorga- 
nization. However,  the  postal  service  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  release  this  Information, 
claiming  that  such  record  is  not  available.  It 
Is  our  contention  that  the  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  that  have  been  appointed  as 
postmasters  must  be  so  poor,  that  It  would 
be  considered  ill  advised  to  make  such  Infor- 
mation public.  This  Is  hl^Iigbted  because  we 
do  know  that  the  Postal  Service,  as  well  as 
all  other  agencies,  have  always  been  overly 
anxious  to  release  any  favorable  figures 
showing  their  achievements  In  the  area  of 
Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity. 

This  union  intends  to  take  any  steps  nec- 
essary to  find  out  how  the,  so  called,  merit 
promotion  plan  In  filling  postmasters  posi- 
tions. Is  working  for  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities. Frankly,  we  anticipate  a  dismal 
finding. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  watching 
closely  to  see  who  will  be  selected  to  fill  the 
top  fifty  six  (56)  poetmaster  positions  that 
are  presently  Tacant.  All  of  these  vacancies 
are  In  grades  14  to  30,  and  are  located  In 
many  major  sized  cities. 

3.  Reducing  The  Work  Force 

A  further  grave  concern  of  this  union.  Is 
the  increasingly  number  of  blacks  that  are 
being  removed  from  the  service.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  warranted 
disciplinary  actions,  however,  we  are  opposed 
to  removal  action  being  taken  against  blacks 
for  the  same,  or  closely  related  offenses  which 
provided  lesser  penalties  for  white  employees. 
This  unfortunately.  Is  extremely  prevalent 
throughout  the  Postal  Service. 

We  do  not  want  favoritism  for  minority 
employees,  but  we  do  want  fair  play. 

Last  but  not  least,  this  union  is  very  dis- 
pleased with  the  manner  In  which  postal 
management  has  collaborated  with  the  craft 
<mion*  to  the  dladvantage  of  our  member- 
ship, and  of  the  many  postal  en^jloyees  who 
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during  the  past  year  has  refauested  to  have 
the  National  Alliance  repreeept  them  In  their 
grievances  with  the  VS.  Postal  Service. 

This  union  contends  that  t^ot  only  did  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  irstaS  violate  the 
Intent  of  congress,  when  it  permitted  "closed 
shop"  language  provisions  tope  included  Into 
the  grievance  procedure,  wpich  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  craft  unloru^  but  It  has  also 
defied  the  National  Labor  Belations  Board 
who  has  already  charged  an(l  ruled  that  the 
UJB.  Postal  Service  is  enga^d  In  unfair  la- 
bor practices,  for  denying  employees  the 
right  to  select  a  representat  ve  of  their  own 
choosing  to  represent  them  in  grievances, 
during  the  transitional  perlo  1,  In  accordance 
with  provisions  contained  U  .  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act. 

We  contend  that  this  un  savory  collusion 
between  postal  managemem  and  the  postal 
craft  unions,  was  designed  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
this  black  controlled  Natioi  lal  Labor  Union 
in  the  eyes  of  the  thousan(  Is  of  postal  em- 
ployees, thereby  providing  1  rreparable  barm 
to  our  image,  and  damagin)  our  chances  of 
remaining  viable  In  order  tl  at  we  can  effec- 
tively compete  in  represen  »tion  elections, 
that  are  yet  to  be  held  by  tl  le  NJL.B.B. 

We  have  always  antlcipal  ed  and  received 
hostile  treatment  from  the  <  iraft  unions  and 
we  could  care  less,  however,  t  was  surprising 
to  see  an  agency  of  the  Ped<  ral  Government, 
for  whom  we  all  work,  and  ivho  is  obligated 
to  respect  the  laws  of  the  land,  take  sides 
with  a  group  of  unions  again  st  another  union 
which  is  in  direct  violation  )f  the  law. 

It  highlights  again  how  i  eeply  racial  dis- 
crimination is  imbedded  in  t  o  many  facets  of 
our  system  of  government. 

We  feel  that  we  have  b  sen  treated  un- 
justly, m  an  illegal  manner,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  words  expressed  by  the  Judge  who 
rendered  the  most  recent  c  Durt  decision  in 
our  case,  it  was  congress  w!  lo  is  responsible 
for  our  position  and  not  th(  court,  and  that 
it  is  up  to  congress  to  corr  set  whatever  In- 
justices that  have  develop©  I  In  any  area  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  <  f  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act. 

Therefore,  we  respectfull '  call  upon  this 
committee  to  promptly  coi  sider  legislation 
which  will  clear  up  the  quea  ion  of  the  rights 
of  postal  employees  and  th  ■  unions,  during 
the  transitional  period  tha ;  Is  provided  for 
under  provisions  of  the  P  Jl  A. 

In  making  this  request,  w  >  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  asking  for  a  favor.  w«  are  only  seeking 
Justice  under  the  law. 

In  concluding:  I  wish  to  r«peat  a  statement 
which  I  made  to  the  Pootmaster  General 
and  his  top  management  people,  who  were 
recently  In  Washington  to  discuss  ways  of 
improving  the  postal  service.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  Natlmal  Alliance  of 
Foetal  and  Federal  Employe  !s  are  committed 
to  assisting  In  any  way  thi  it  we  can.  In  an 
all  out  effort  to  provide  betl  sr  Postal  Service. 
I  stated  at  that  time  thai  I  felt  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Immedlaie  priority  should 
be  to  gain  the  confidence  ot  its  employees,  I 
still  feel  that  this  is  the  ke*  to  the  problem. 

Apparently.  Postal  Reorg  mlzatlon  is  here 
to  stay.  The  National  Alllsnce  was  opposed 
to  it.  up  to  the  final  vote  ai  id  we  still  do  not 
regret  our  position. 

I  feel  that  the  future  wi!  I  show  that  it  is 
the  American  people  who  hi  ve  really  lost  the 
most,  and  who  wlU  eventually  become  the 
victims  of  Inevitable  higher  jost  for  sending  a 
first  class  letter,  while  at  t  le  same  time  re- 
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delivery  of  mall, 
lappen,  however. 
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ceiving  less  than  every -dayjt 
I  hope  that  this  does  not 
we  might  as  well  be  realist! ;. 

On  behalf  of  the  National 
and  Federal  Employees,  I  1 1sh  to  thank  the 
committee  for  Usteulng  t<  >  our  statement. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions If  we  can,  that  any  m^uber  of  the  com- 
mittee niay  wish  to  ask. 


AID   TO   PRESIDENT    TIJIEU 
CONGRESS  ASSUME 
SIBILITY? 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speak*  r,  the  stories 
of  physical  and  mental  torti  ire  that  some 
of  our  returned  prisoners  hi  ive  described 
are  Indeed  quite  shocking.  'W  liat  is  just  as 
shocking,  hovever.  is  the  p(  licy  the  Sai- 
gon government  is  followiijg  in  regards 
to  Its  political  prisoners. 

The  Thieu  regime  now  Holds,  tn  jails 
throughout  the  country,  some  50,000  to 
200.000  men.  women,  and  ch(ildren.  These 
people  are  not  criminals — their  only 
crime  has  been  opposing  tike  leadership 
of  President  Thieu.  Not  only  are  these 
people  being  illegally  detained,  but  all 
sources  Indicate  that  the  treatment  they 
receive  is,  in  most  cases,  wirse  than  the 
horrible  treatment  that  (ome  of  the 
American  prisoners  received 

Prisoners  are  subject  to  beatings,  rape, 
electric  shocks,  starvation,  deliberate 
withholding  of  medical  treatment,  all  of 
which  sometimes  lead  to  death.  But  these 
are  merely  a  few  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens to  a  political  prisoner. 

He  may  be  put  into  the  tiger  cages 
on  Con  Son  Island — cage^  which  were 
built  by  an  American  firmlimder  a  U.S. 
Government  contract. 

With  the  advent  of  the  qease-flre,  the 
Saigon  government  has  originated  a  new 
policy.  It  has  been  reclassi^ing  political 
prisoners  as  criminals  so  they  will  not 
have  to  be  released.  Because  of  this  prac- 
tice, a  spokesman  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
cently had  the  audacity  to  claim  that  the 
government  hold  no  political  prisoners. 

The  man  who  Is  respon^ble  for  these 
cruel  and  inhumane  praciices  was  re- 
cently in  this  country  seeking  economic 
and  military  assurances.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  any  aid  to  ttiis  dictator  should  be 
contingent  upon  a  demonstration  that 
all  of  these  present  policies  will  not  be 
continued. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  asking ;  too  much  of 
President  Thieu  to  allow  people  to  op- 
pose him  politically.  In  South  Vietnam 
today,  anyone  who  disagrees  with  lliieu 
may  be  thrown  in  jail.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  runner-up  to  President  Thieu  in 
the  1968  election  has  been  bi  prison  for 
the  last  5  years  and  was  jonly  recently 
released. 

On  January  22,  1973,  S  days  before 
the  cease-fire  went  into  efl  set.  President 
Thieu  issued  some  new  "ilecree  laws." 
Two  of  these  were : 

Arrest  and  detain  those  pel  sons  who  leave 
those  areas  controlled  by  the  government  In 
order  to  go  Into  the  commn  nlst-controUed 
zones  or  vice  versa.  If  thcj  protest,  they 
will  be  shot. 

Detain  those  persons  who  are  neutralist. 
They  will  be  taken  before  a  military  court 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Clearly,  it  is  not  too  diOcuIt  to  get 
an  impression  of  the  tyie  of  govern- 
ment that  President  "nuei  runs. 

Not  only  is  President  Th  eu  disregard- 
ing all  humane  impulses  with  his  policies 
toward  political  prisoners,  but  he  is  also 
violating  the  peace  agre^ent  and,  in 
doing  so,  decreasing  tbe  chances  for  a 
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successful  cease-fire.  According  to  the 
peace  agreement,  the  question  of  de- 
tained civilian  personnel  is  to  be  re- 
solved within  90  days.  Unless  the  Thieu 
regime  immediately  stops  the  policy  (A 
reclassifying  political  prisoners  the 
cease-fire  will  fail.  The  Vietcong  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
peace  agreement. 

In  many  instances,  President  Thieu's 
suppression  of  political  liberties,  which 
are  embodied  in  his  "decree  laws"  also 
violate  the  peace  agreement.  Article  XI 
of  the  agreement,  which  guarantees  dem- 
ocratic liberties  in  South  Vietnam,  might 
as  well  not  exist. 

President  Nixon  said  on  Tuesday.  April 
3,  after  his  meeting  with  President  Thieu, 
that  the  "United  States  views  violations 
of  any  provision  of  the  agreement  with 
great  and  continuing  concern"  and  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  "should  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  consequences  if  they  fail 
to  comply  with  the  agreement." 

The  President  should  view  the  viola- 
tions by  President  Thieu  with  equal 
concern. 

Some  in  the  Nixon  administration  hold 
that  what  the  South  Vietnamese  do  in 
their  internal  affairs  is  no  longer  our 
concern.  In  regards  to  political  prison- 
ers, this  is  complete  nonsense.  First  of 
all,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  violat- 
ing the  cease-fire  agreement.  Second,  as 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Robert  Dri- 
NAN,  of  Massachusetts,  iwinted  out  on 
Monday,  April  9,  these  prisoners  are  be- 
ing held  and  tortured  in  American  built 
prisons  and  would  not  even  be  there  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  Government. 

Recently,  two  Frenchmen,  Jean  Pierre 
Debris  and  Andre  Menras,  testified  about 
the  conditions  that  I  have  described. 
They  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
source  of  this  information. 

On  April  3,  my  colleague.  Congressman 
RoBEBi  Steele  of  Connecticut,  aptly  crit- 
icized Jane  Fonda  for  saying  American 
prisOTiers  were  lying  when  they  stated 
they  were  tortured.  He  challenged  Miss 
Fonda  to  make  her  statements  face  to 
face  with  the  prisoners. 

I  would  like  to  ask  President  Thieu.  or 
•anyone  else  who  think  these  atrocities 
are  not  taking  place  to  tell  these  two 
Frenchmen,  or  any  of  the  few  lucky  pris- 
oners who  have  been  released  from 
South  Vietnamese  jails,  face  to  face,  that 
the  torture,  death,  and  tiger  cages  do 
not  really  exist. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
could  stop  these  repressive  and  brutal 
pohcies  if  he  so  desired.  Apparently  he 
does  not.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
stop  aid  to  President  Thieu  untU  he 
demonstrates  that  these  policies  toward 
mnocent  civilians  have  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
body  IS  outraged  at  the  treatment  Amer- 
ican prisoners  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  captors  in  Vietnam.  I  would  hope 
that  given  this  justifiable  outrage  at  the 
treatment  received  by  our  prisoners  of 
war,  every  Member  will  act  to  remove  the 
support  of  the  United  States  from  a  man 
who  orders  treatment  of  innocent  civil- 
ians that,  in  most  instances,  is  much 
worse  than  what  our  returning  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  subjected  to  By 
helping  these  civilian  detainees,  we  will 
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also  Improve  the  chances  for  a  success* 
ful  and  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  AsIa. 


NUCLEAR  STEAM  PROPULSION  FOR 
U.S.  MERCHANT  FLEETS 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF   TISGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  recent  developments  in  the  national 
nuclear  merchant  ship  program.  Ameri- 
can industry  today  has  the  technical 
skill  and  capacity  to  build  nuclear  mer- 
chant ships  that  can  be  operated  effi- 
cientli',  safely,  and  economically'. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Intei-state  Nuclear  Board  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Esieeck  of  the 
Babcock  &  WUcox  Co.'s  Nuclear  Power 
Generation  Division  located  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  presented  a  discussion  paper 
on  the  need  for,  and  the  economics  of 
nuclear  merchant  ships. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  insert  Mr. 
Esleeck's  discussion  into  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  very 
enlightening  paper: 

Nuclear  Ship  Reactors 
(A  discussion  by  Samuel  H.  Esieeck,  manager, 
government    markets,    at    the    Southern 
Interstete    Nuclear    Board     12th     annual 
meeting.  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Mar.  27,  1973) 
At  limch  today.  Mr.  Casey  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  discussed  the  National  Nu- 
clear Merchant  Ship  Program.  The  Babcock 
&  WUoox  Company  is  the  major  reactor  man- 
ufacturer  supporting   and    participating   in 
this   program — and    this   support   has    been 
continuous  for  weU  over  a  decade. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  need 
for  and  the  economics  of  nuclear  merchant 
ships.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  appropriate 
subject  for  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board.  The  states  which  makeup  this  board 
encompass  many  of  the  major  shipping  ports 
which  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  Its  mem- 
bers but  the  entire  nation  as  a  whole. 

Drawing  from  the  lessons  learned  In  nu- 
clear central  station  power  generation  plants 
it  was  apparent  In  the  early  I960's  that  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  for  ship  prt^ulslon  had  to 
be  large  to  be  economically  competitive  It 
was  equally  apparent  that  ship  propulsion 
power  demands  were  not  large  enough  to 
make  nuclear  propulsion  attractive  in  the 
60s  except  for  highly  specialized  purposes 
and  demonstration  ships  like  the  Savannah 
and  Otto  Hahn. 

The  Savannah  and  the  Of(o  Hahn  were  not 
economically  competitive  because  their 
power  plants  were  too  small,  the  Savannah 
generated  22.000  SHP  and  the  Otto  Hahn 
only  10,000.  To  be  competitive,  a  povirer  re- 
actor must  have  a  relatively  large  output 
It  is  a  matter  of  operational  fuels  savings 
balancing  the   incrementally  higher  capital 

TrrTJ^.^^'^^'^**  productivity  ships  such  as 
VLCCs,  Containerships,  and  LNG's  require 
a  lot  of  horsepower  to  move  ever  increasing 
tomiage  at  high  speed.  This  coupled  with 
the  escalating  propulsion  fuel  oil  prices 
makes  nuclear  power  a  very  competitive  pro- 
pulsion system  candidate  In  the  decade  of 
the  seventies. 

It  is  not  a  happy  coincidence,  but  one  of 
the  real  facts  of  life,  that  along  with  the  In- 
crease in  power  requirements  and  the  In- 
creases in  fuel  oil  prices,  a  balance-of-pay- 
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ments  deficit  and  even  a  foreign  trade  deficit 
have  appeared.  The  purchaser  of  an  oil  fired 
vessel  of  100,000  SHP  or  more  may  be  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  lifetime  fuel  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  140  mUllon  dollars.  As  much 
as  75  percent  of  the  propulsion  fuel  may  be 
Imported,  thus  adding  to  the  deficit  In  bal- 
ance of  payments  over  the  ship's  lifetime. 
Considering  U.S.  tanker  requirements  only, 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  from  propulsion  fuel  alone 
could  be  more  than  one  billion  dollars  a 
year.  A  nuclear  merchant  ship  with  an  Amer- 
ican buut  reactor  will  obtain  aU  Us  fuel 
from  U.S.  sources.  It  will  consume  approxi- 
mately 25  million  dollars  worth  of  nuclear 
fuel  In  Its  lifetime,  thus  contributing  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  reducing  the  foreign  trade 
deficit.  Nuclear  fuel  can  be  obtained  from 
competitive  sources  In  the  U.S.  and  on  long- 
term  contracts  If  deslredv 

NDCLEAS    POWEK WE'KE   TKrr    TOOAY 

The  basic  research  and  development  stag* 
of  nuclear  powered  steam  ships  is  well  behind 
us.  American  Industry  has  the  technical  skill 
and  capacity  to  buUd  nuclear  ships  that  can 
be  operated  efficiently,  safely,  and  economi- 
cally. Shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  nuclear 
alternative.  B&W  firmly  believes  that  now 
is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  nuclear  power  to 
support  the  rebuilding  of  our  US.  Merchant 
Fleet  and  for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

1.  We  Have  The  Technical  Know-How; 

2.  Nuclear  Ships  Are  EconomicaUy  Com- 
petitive; 

3.  Maritime  Crews  are  Readily  Trained  For 
Nuclear; 

4.  Nuclear  Power  Is  Clean  And  Safe;   and 

5.  Nuclear  Powered  Ships  Are  Needed. 
Now.  I   would  like  to  elaborate  on  these 

reasons. 

1.  We  Have  The  Teciinical  Know-Hotc 
In  1955  B&W  started  its  cmnmercial  nu- 
clear maritime  program  vrlth  the  nuclear  con- 
tract for  the  N£.  SAVANNAH.  The  technical 
feasibility  and  foreign  port  acceptability  of 
nuclear  propulsion  was  proven  by  SAVAN- 
NAH'S cruising  some  half  a  million  miles 
while  opening  over  forty  foreign  ports  to  nu- 
clear power.  Her  B&W  power  plant  worked 
flawlessly  with  an  at-sea  avallabUity  of  99B8 
percent. 

In  addition.  West  Germany  has  had  simi- 
lar success  with  the  OTTO  HAHN  that  xisee 
an  advanced  presstirlzed  water  reactor  of 
B&W  (U.S.A.)  design. 

2.  Nuclear  Ships  Are  Economically 
Competitive 

Nuclear -powered  ships  are  now  economi- 
cally competitive  at  power  levels  from  100.- 
000  SHP  and  have  real  promise  down  Into 
the  range  of  40.000  SHP.  Nuclear  fuel  prices 
are  declining  while  those  of  fossil  fuel  are 
rising. 

Bunker  C  fuel  oil  ships  has  doubled  In  price 
in  recent  years.  By  1975.  the  cost  per  barrel 
may  be  from  $5.00  to  $6.00.  On  the  other 
hand,  nuclear  fuel  is  showing  continued  sta- 
bility and  improvement  in  both  cost  and 
supply. 

At  the  $4.50  per  barrel  mark  for  oU,  nuclear 
ships  would  be  competitive  at  about  80.000 
SHP;  at  $6.00,  the  whole  commercial  mari- 
time market  would  be  open  to  nuclear  po««r 
plants.  In  addition,  nuclear  fuel  has  the 
added  advantage  of  originating  here.  In  the 
U.S.A.  As  I  stated  before,  this  Is  a  factor  in 
reducing  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit, a  major  consideration  In  continued  gov- 
ernment support  of  the  program. 

Today's  fossil-fueled  tankers  and  contain- 
erships can  be  replaced  with  fewer,  high- 
speed nuclear  ships  that  decrease  total  fleet 
capital  costs  for  the  same  transport  capabil- 
ity. For  example,  our  studies  show  that  five 
high-speed  nuclear  tankers  can  do  the  job 
or  eight  fossil-fueled  tankers. 
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3.  Maritime  crewa  are  readily  trained  {or 
nuclear 
Crews  capable  of  running  nuclear  shlpa 
can  be  trained  without  difficulty.  Experience 
with  the  SAVANNAH  and  the  OTTO  HAHN 
demonstrated  that  the  skills  required  to  op- 
erate a  nuclear  reactor  can  be  provided  by 
rross-tralnlng  qualified  marine  personnel. 
Only  a  modest  increase  In  crew  size  may  be 
required. 

4.  Nuclear  power  is  clean  and  safe 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  growing  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion— both  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
on  the  high  seas.  Regulations  restricting  the 
dumping  of  a  wide  variety  of  shipboard 
wastes  are  today  a  reality,  and  all  Indications 
point  to  even  more  stringent  regulations  in 
years  to  come. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  ultimate 
answer  to  many  of  these  problems  affecting 
merchant  shipping  Is  the  eventual  wide- 
spread use  of  nuclear  power.  For  example, 
there  is  no  oily  fuel  ballast,  smoke,  or  soot 
discharged.  Today's  modern  marine  nuclear 
power  plant  is  inherently  cleaner  than  con- 
ventional fossil-fueled  systems. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  an  out- 
standing safety  record  of  over  ten  years  of 
safe  commercial  operations  while  logging  over 
150  billion  kilowatt-hours.  There  are  about 
150  large  central  station  nuclear  plants  in 
operation,  under  construction,  or  on  order  in 
the  United  States.  Incidentally,  they  wUl  gen- 
erate the  equivalent  power  of  1600  maritime 
reactors  of  120,000  SHP  each. 

5.  Nuclear-powered  ships  are  needed 
The    need    for   nuclear-powered    maritime 

shipping  has  never  been  more  apparent  than 
now  as  continuing  economic  pressure  forces 
a  trend  toward  greater  horsepower  and  in- 
creased reliability. 

To  be  more  specific,  there  are  at  least  three 
major  ship  classes  In  which  nuclear  power 
can  today  make  an  economic  penetration; 
tankers,  containershlps,  and  LNO  (Liquefied 
Natural  Oas)  carriers. 

(a)  Tankers — This  Is  the  class  of  ship  that 
is  monopolizing  the  world's  shipbuilding  ca- 
pability, both  in  size  and  number.  Ten  years 
ago  a  tanker  of  100,000  DWT  would  have  been 
considered  a  Goliath  of  the  sea.  Today  there 
are  eight  in  operation  that  are  over  300.000 
DWT  and  In  the  last  year  over  50  have  been 
ordered  in  excess  of  300.000  tons  with  the 
larger  ones  in  excess  of  500,000  tons. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  decade  it  is  ex- 
pected that  two  basic  tanker  sizes  will 
emerge,  a  400,000  DWT  class  and  a  600,000 
DWT  class. 

The  escalating  world  oil  consumption 
coupled  with  the  geographical  shift  in  de- 
pendency to  known  reserves  in  the  Middle 
East  has  brought  about  this  mammoth  world- 
wide tanker  ship  building  program.  To  better 
understand  the  "why's"  of  this  tanker  mar- 
ket and  how  nuclear  power  can  make  an  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  a  national  contribution 
we  should  take  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the 
situation. 

Let's  look  at  the  world  projected  oil  con- 
sumptions. Projections  which  are  a  composite 
of  petroleum  companies,  financial  institu- 
tions, labor-management,  and  Government 
projections.  From  the  projection  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  world  demand  is  going  from 
approximately  46  million  barrels  per  day  in 
the  early  seventies  to  over  100  million  barrels 
per  day  in  the  early  eighties.  Note  that  the 
U.S.A.  and  Western  Europe  together  require 
about  half  of  the  worlds  needs.  Getting  closer 
to  home.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  U.S.A.  de- 
mands are  nearly  doubling  in  this  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  going  from  about  14  to  27  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Of  major  Interest  is  our 
Import  needs,  rising  from  4  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1972  to  over  16  million  barrels  per 
day  by  1985.  This  assumes  that  the  North 
Slope  oil  fields  in  Alaska  will  be  fully  pro- 
ductive by  the  late  seventies. 

The  questions  we  must  ask,  is  where  is  the 
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oil  coming  from  and  how  do  we  get  it  here? 
First  let's  look  at  the  Free  World  known  oil 
reserves,  two-thirds  is  in  tke  Middle  East, 
that  is.  Persian  Gulf  counirles  which  are 
some  12,000  mUes  away  froin  the  XJSJi.  If 
you  relate  known  reserves  to  projected  de- 
mands it  becomes  rather  oasy  to  project 
tanker  tonnage  requirements.  This  tonnage 
growth  rate  requirement  is  already  reflected 
In  the  worlds  largest  shipbuilding  boom.  As 
a  minimum — some  25,000,000  tons  per  year 
are  required  for  at  least  thi  next  10  to  15 
years.  Of  major  interest  is  thi  it  the  U.S.A.  has 
not  produced  more  then  801,000  tons  total 
maritime  in  any  year  since  vorld  war  II.  It 
is  doubtful  that  we  can  build  6  percent  of  the 
worlds  tanker  requirement. 

This  marine  tonnage  die  ates  high  pro- 
ductivity ships.  For  example,  f  our  petroleum 
companies  stayed  with  the  so-called  super 
tankers,  that  is  250,000  DWT,  In  order  to  meet 
our  projected  imports  from  t  le  Persian  Gulf. 
In  the  early  1980's  we  woulc  have  a  tanker 
coming  and  going  every  30  i  Qiles  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  some  12,000  re  lies  of  "fioating 
pipe  lines".  This  of  course  li  an  almost  im- 
possible logistic  situation.  A^e  must  remem- 
ber th»",t  today  there  is  not  i  single  port  in 
the  U.S.A.  that  can  accept  a  fully  loaded 
tanker  of  about  125,000  DWT  much  less  400,- 
000  or  600,000.  These  large  tinkers  draw  be- 
tween 60  and  90  feet  of  watei .  American  har- 
bors have  maximiun  channel  depths  of  about 
45  feet.  Therefore  these  tan!  ers  will  have  to 
be  unloaded  off-shore.  At  tie  present  time 
there  are  no  U.S.A.  off-shore  ^rminals.  Some 
are  being  built  in  the  Carl>bean — ^the  Ba- 
hamas and  Haiti.  I  think  t  ills  is  of  major 
interest  to  the  SINB,  not  jus :  as  major  users 
of  our  imported  petroleum  1  lut  as  potential 
sites  for  off-shore  terminals  and/or  unload- 
facillties. 

How  can  nuclear  propulsl  )n  help  in  this 
oil  transport  situation?  Any  Naval  Architect 
will  tell  you  that  a  conventlc  ual  fired  tanker 
optimum  speed  is  around  IJ  or  16  knots.  It 
is  a  complicated  operational  ind  design  con- 
sideration that  dictates  this  historical 
speed — therefore  increased  j  roductlvlty  can 
come  from  size  increase  or  ly.  The  factors 
which  dictate  15  or  16  knoi  s  do  not  apply 
to  nuclear  power,  therefore  nuclear  power 
can  increase  productivity  by  Increasing  ship 
speed  as  well  as  increasing  ship  size.  The 
basic  economics  for  nuclear  tankers  can  be 
demonstrated  in  one  example  A  400,000  DWT 
nuclear  tanker  can  deliver  lit  least  30  per- 
cent more  cargo  while  still  maintaining  a 
sizeable  fuel  savings,  both  in  dollars  and 
propulsion  fuel  availability.  We  are  working 
with  several  of  the  major  ol  1  companies  on 
this  problem  and  we  expect  tilgh  speed  pro- 
ductivity nuclear  tiankers  to  be  a  reality  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Briefly  I  would  like  to  dl  «uss  two  other 
major  ship  applications  for  nuclear  power, 
they  are  the  containershlps  and  the  LNG's. 

(b)  Containerships — The  United  States 
pioneered  contalnerlzation,  i  ^nd  high-speed, 
large  power  containerships  are  already  a 
reality.  The  economics  for  th  e  nuclear  high- 
^eed  contalnership  can  be  shown  on  fuel 
savings  alone,  without  the  fi  vorable  consid- 
erations of  ecology,  ballastinj ;,  and  sustained 
High  speed  on  long  trade!  routes.  In  its 
twenty-year  life,  the  120,000  I IHP,  high-speed 
contalnership  may  have  a  n  iclear  fuel  sav- 
ings of  140  million  dollars. 

(3)  Liquefied  Natural  Go*— If  ever  a  ship 
was  economically  dependent  on  high  speed 
and  efficient  delivery  of  its  p  -oduct,  it  is  the 
LNG  carrier. 

The  use  of  Imported  llque  led  natural  gas 
as  an  energy  source  supple  nent  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  reality.  1  tom  numerous 
industry  projections,  by  198  5-1990,  a  mini- 
mum of  100  additional  LN  3  ships  of  the 
120.000  cubic  meter  size  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  USA's  projected  mport  require- 
ments. Assuming  ship  deli^  ery  starting  in 
early  1977,  this  requires  an  a  inual  ship  con- 
struction rate  of  approximat  sly  10  ships  per 
year. 
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If  the  required  LNG  carrieri  were  120,000 
SHP  nuclear-powered  vessels,  approximately 
70  with  a  capabUity  of  27  knots  would  be 
required.  In  all  cost  categories,  capital,  op- 
erating, and  fuel,  the  nuclear  I^G  fleet  costs 
will  be  less  than  the  conventlc  aal  LNO  fleet. 

THE  NATIONAL  NtTCLXAR  SHU'  PROCKAM 

The  cost  and  performance  aaalyses  that  I 
have  covered  represent  the  results  of  a  con- 
certed effort  which  has  come  sbout  via  the 
National  Nuclear  Ship  Program  under  the 
leadership  of  MARAD. 

The  work  to  date  has  Included  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  MARAD,  Babcjck  &  Wilcox, 
General  Electric  Marine  Turbine  and  Gear 
Department,  George  Sharp'  Naval  Ar- 
chitect, and  National  Steel  ancj  Shipbuilding 
Company.  GE  has  not  been  a  Contractor  but 
has  performed  needed  engineering  and  do- 
nated propulsion  machinery  aata  and  cost. 
This  team  has  worked  very  clfcely  with  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissloti  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  relative  to  licensing  and  regu- 
latory requirements.  Preliminary  discussions 
have  been  held  with  the  U.S.  fetate  Depart- 
ment concerning  Internationa^  and  foreign 
port  entry  reqiUrements.  B&W  as  the  power 
plant  designer  and  licensor  >f  the  OTTO 
HAHN,  has  obtained  design  a  id  up-to-date 
operating  data  from  this  ship. 

The  program  is  proceeding  on  schedule 
and  we  anticipate  the  contra  istual  start  of 
construction  for  at  least  three  nuclear  mer- 
chant ships  this  year. 

U.S.    SHIP    OPERATORS'    REACTION    TO    NUCLEAR- 
PROPELLED  SHIP 

Since  October  1971  we  have  been  present- 
ing the  merits  and  advantag^  of  nuclear 
merchant  ships  to  American)  owners  and 
operators.  We  have  worked  with  and  made 
detailed  presentations,  to  senior  executives 
of  firms  which  own  and/or  (qKrate  Uuikers, 
containerships.  LNG's  and  othier  type  ships. 
Without  exception,  the  Amerlten  ship  own- 
ers contacted  accept  and  acree  with  the 
technical  and  economical  feeabillty  of  nu- 
clear-propelled ships.  Also,  attnost  vrtthout 
exception,  they  ask  the  foUow^g  questions: 


1.  Can  we  obtain  Construction  Differential 


ine  Act  of 
n  what  basis 

foreign  flag 
e  done  about 

Marine  Act 
divest  them- 


Subsidy  under  the  Merchant 
1970  and  if  so.  how  much  and 
will  it  be  determined? 

2.  U.S.  tanker  operators  wl 
ships  want  to  know  what  can 
the  provision  in  the  Mercha: 
of  1970  that  requires  them 
selves  of  such  ships  in  20  yearsjlf  they  accept 
subsidy. 

3.  While  American  manufacturers  can  be 
counted  on  to  meet  equlpibent  delivery 
schedules,  what  assurance  is  tibere  that  the 
ships  will  go  into  operation  In  iT timely  man- 
ner? Will  regulatory  approvals  be  timely,  or 
will  they  be  delayed  as  In  tl^  present-day 
land-based  nuclear  electriciil  generation 
plants?  One  can  anticipate  th^t  licensing  of 
the  first  ship  would  be  applicable  to  all  ad- 
ditional ships  of  the  same  class,  size,  and 
power  because  the  siting  an^  operational 
problems  would  be  the  same 

4.  There  Is  an  additional  finbnclal  burden 
associated  with  the  first  nuclear  ships  re- 
sulting from  potential  delays!  in  operation 
associated  with  such  a  new  venture.  Is  In- 
centive Support  available  that  dan  reduce  the 
risk?  For  example,  a  nuclear  ^ip  will  cost 
approximately  20  million  dollar^  more  to  con- 
struct than  its  contemporarj)!  counterpart. 
Will  the  Government  make  available  this  20 
million  dollars  for  each  of  tne  first  three 
ships,  perhaps  on  some  fonrT  of  pay-back 
plan  from  the  owner's  net  nuclear  fuel  sav 
ings? 

The  resolution  of  these  questions  depends 
in  part  on  the  actions  of  Coceress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  Government  cjinnot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  positive  acti' 
these  questions  .without  the 
support  of  the  marine  comm 

It  appears  that  Incentive 
and  above  subsidy,  loaned  on 


relative  to 
en,  energetic 
ilty. 

Support,   over 
in  operational 
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pay-back  principle.  Is  not  only  warranted, 
it  is  probably  the  single  most  Important  ac- 
tion that  can  be  taken  to  launch  America's 
nuclear  maritime. 

We  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  capital- 
ize on  nuclear  power  for  our  U.S.  Merchant 
Fleet.  What  Is  needed  is  a  willingness  of  the 
operating  industry  to  join  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  supporting  industry  to  make  the 
National  Nuclear  Ship  Program  a  success. 
There  is  a  real  o^jortunity  facing  all  of  us  in 
the  1970's  and  beyond.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  America  to  recapture  leadership  on  the 
high  seas.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sees  this  as  a  major  challenge  of  the  decade 
and  is  working  to  make  It  happen. 

(Note. — Two  charts  which  followed  not  re- 
produced In  the  Record.) 

Free  world  hnown  oil  reserves 

Area :  Percent 

Alaska . 2 

Canada    2 

Continental  United  States 5 

Western  Europe 1 

Africa 15 

Latin  America 5 

Middle  East 67 

Far  East 3 

ECOriOMICS  CONSIDERED  BY  TANKER  OPERATORS 
(400,000  DWT  tanker] 
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World  tanker  requirements 
THinimum:    1975,    205,000,000    Dwt.;    1980, 

302.000,000  Dwt. 
Minimum   growth   rate:    25,000,000   Dwt.' 

year;  at  400,000  Dwt.  each,  63  slups  year;  at 

250.000  Dwt.  each,  100  ships  year. 
19S0  tanker  trade  routes 

To:  Percent 

United  States 29 

Western  Europe 39 

Japan 17 

Other 15 

From:  Middle  East 88 


Speed 
knots 


Persim 
gulf  trips 
per  year 


Annual  fuel  cost  (dollars) 


SHP 


AtMper 
barral 


At  $5  per 
barrel 
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15.  S 
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5 
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65.000 
120,000 


$2,900,000 

1,300.000 


$3  600.000 
1,300,000 


At  M  per 
barrel 


y.  300.  one 

1,300.000 


1  Additional  productivity  (30  percent)  will  more  ttian  pay  for  additional  capital  cost  (22  percent). 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM  FROM  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  JUSTICE  AND 
PEACE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasiu-e  today  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution  tliat 
vras  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  This  resolution  will  be  submitted 
to  the  entire  conference  for  a  vote  at  its 
annual  convention  in  June  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Five  hundred  rabbis  from  sdl  over 
the  country  and  the  world  will  be  attend- 
ing the  June  convention. 

I  whol^eartedly  support  this  resolu- 
tion which  states  that — 

To  maintain  a  vigorous,  responsive  de- 
mocracy, the  traditional  balance  In  the  di- 
vision of  powers  devised  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  must  be  restored. 

It  is  certainly  my  desire  for  Congress 
to  take  more  initiative  than  it  has  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  executive  branch  has 
become  more  and  more  powerful,  and  I 
do  believe  a  balancing  process  is  very 
justifiable.  I  am  supporting  several  bills 
m  an  attempt  to  incorporate  this  idea 
into  law. 

One  measure,  H.R.  1760,  would  requiie 
the  President  to  notify  the  Congress 
whenever  he  impovmds  funds,  or  author- 
izes the  impounding  of  funds.  The  bill 
also  provides  a  procedure  under  which 
the  House  and  the  Senate  may  approve 
the  President's  action  or  require  the 
President  to  cease  such  action.  Another 
DUl,  H.R.  3124,  is  legislation  to  provide 
that  meetings  of  Government  agencies 
and  congressional  committees  and  the 
transcripts  of  these  meetings  be  open  to 
the  pubUc.  And,  a  third  bill,  H.R.  4401, 
would  create  a  new  Office  of  Budget  and 


Expenditure  Oversight  in  a  newly  recon- 
stituted General  Accounting  Office. 

The  officials  of  the  GAO  and  the 
agency  would  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  md  the  agency 
would  have  full  control  of  the  budget 
process.  It  would  have  the  power  to  block 
spending  not  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  CJongi-ess  and  to  compel  the  Executive 
to  carry  out  programs  and  spending  as 
Congress  has  mandated.  It  would  also 
have  subpena  power  to  gather  any  in- 
formation from  the  Executive  that  Con- 
gress deems  necessary  and  proper  to  the 
discharge  of  its  legislative  responsibili- 
ties. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion: 
Proposed     Resolution     on     Congressional 

Retorm  Prom  Committee  on  Justice  and 

Peace 

Jewish  tradition  teaches  us  that  one  of  our 
highest  values  is  liberty.  Jewish  history 
teaches  that  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people 
thrive  and  live  free  of  oppression  in  a  free 
society. 

The  United  States  Congress  Is  the  closest 
link  of  the  American  people  to  its  govern- 
ment. To  maintain  a  vigorous,  responsive 
democracy,  the  traditional  balance  in  the  di- 
vision of  powers  devised  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers must  be  restored. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bis expresses  its  deep  concern  at  the  growth 
of  power  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  power  of  Congress. 

Congress  must  execute  those  long-over- 
due reforms  which  will  allow  both  Houses  to 
function  with  efBclency  and  assertion  of 
authority  in  proper  balance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  work  those 
reforms  w^ithout  further  delay,  and  to  insist 
that  the  Executive  Branch  carry  out  its  man- 
dates. Should  the  Executive  continue  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress  and  to  abrogate  to 
itself  powers  and  functions  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Congress,  we  urge  the  use  of  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

We  authorize  the  Conference  to  affiliate 
with  the  National  Coalition  for  Congressional 
Befarm. 


IMPROVTHVIENT  in  POSTAL  SERVICE 
NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
been  concerned  about  the  deterioration 
of  our  mail  service  and  recently  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Service  on  this  im- 
portant subject  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
others  concerned  about  tliis  matter: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Culver 

At  the  time  the  U.S.  Post  Office  became  a 
quasi-independent  corporation  in  1970.  it 
was  intended  that  the  change  in  organiza- 
tion also  would  signify  a  change  in  opera- 
tion. It  was  hoped  that  in  addition  to  chang- 
ing the  name  from  the  Post  O^ce  to  the 
Postal  Seri'ice,  there  would  be  a  shift  of 
emphasis  to  a  better,  more  efficient  postal 
service.  While  many  Improvements  have  been 
made,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  Is  not  providing  the  Improved  mall 
delivery  service  which  the  public  is  entitled 
to  expect. 

Tlie  deterioration  of  service  is  evident  to 
everyone  who  uses  the  mall  system.  Mail 
delivery  is  often  erratic  and  is  increasingly 
undependable.  In  far  too  nsay  cases.  It  takes 
too  long  for  mail  to  reach  its  declination 
and,  in  some  cases,  mall  simply  never  gets 
delivered.  Many  packages  also  are  damaged 
en  route.  In  short,  there  has  been  a  serious, 
general  decline  in  the  quaUtv  of  mail  serv- 
ice. 

An  extraordinarily  high  level  of  complaints 
from  the  general  public  has  resulted.  Im- 
paired ser^'ice  affects  all  types  of  postal  users. 
Anyone  who  uses  the  maU  system  to  transmit 
material,  convey  Information  or  correspond 
with  friends  is  affected  by  unreasonable  de- 
lay of  mall  delivery.  Slow  mail  not  only 
causes  unnecessary  Inconveniences  and  other 
personal  hardships,  but  also  often  result.-:  in 
substantial  econcwnlc  loss. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being  deluged  bv 
complaints  from  the  general  public  on  mail 
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service.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples 
from  letters  received  In  my  office: 

A  man  In  Postville,  Iowa  wrote  that  after 
an  Area  Mall  Processing  program  went  Into 
effect  m  that  town,  mall  came  later — a  fact 
which  was  verified  by  the  Postal  Service — 
and  the  delivery  time  was  longer. 

A  woman  In  Clinton,  Iowa  reported  that 
It  took  over  a  week  for  an  Important  letter 
about  prospective  employment  positions  to 
reach  her  son  only  60  miles  away. 

A  state  representative  In  Iowa  advised  that 
a  two  day  delivery  time  was  necessary  for 
a  letter  traveling  only  15  miles  between  two 
Iowa  towns. 

An  executive  officer  of  a  national  nonprofit 
organization  informed  me  that  increases  In 
the  second  class  nonprofit  rates  are  causing 
financial  hardships  for  many  civic,  church, 
charitable,  and  other  worthwhile  nonprofit 
organizations. 

A  publisher  of  an  Important  Iowa  dally 
newspaper  wrote  of  the  publishing  difficulties 
caused  by  slow  mall  delivery  of  newspaper 
columns  and  other  material  sent  from  a  news 
service  located  In  New  York. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  of 
the  many  dally  letters  received  by  each  Mem- 
ber on  this  subject.  These  complaints  con- 
vince me  of  the  need  for  Congressional  re- 
view of  the  operational  problems  of  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  I  welcome  this  committee's 
efforts  In  this  regard. 

I  recognize  that  the  goal  of  provldmg  qual- 
ity mall  service  to  every  American  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  Is  a  staggering  task,  and  that 
the  problems  besetting  the  Postal  Service 
are  complex.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  Post- 
al Service  should  be  striving  for  a  higher 
standard  of  performance.  For  example,  a 
letter  mailed  within  a  500  mile  radius  should 
be  delivered  the  next  day,  and  it  should  take 
no  longer  than  three  days  to  deliver  a  first 
class  letter  to  any  part  of  the  nation.  In 
addition,  except  for  Sunday,  postal  window 
and  carrier  service  should  be  offered  dally. 

I  hope  that  these  hearings  cause  an  In- 
tensive review  of  postal  policies  and  result 
In  sound  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  our  mall  service.  It  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  the 
nation  with  prompt,-  reliable  and  efficient 
service  to  postal  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Postal  Service  Is 
clearly  not  meeting  this  objective.  I  com- 
mend this  committee  for  its  initiative  In 
studying  this  Important  area  of  public  con- 
cern, and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  see  an 
Improvement  In  postal  service  in  the  future. 
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WAR  POWERS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  give  careful 
and  lengthy  consideration  to  the  creep- 
ing growth  of  presidential  war  powers, 
one  aspect  of  the  subject  is  of  immediate 
urgency — the  present  use  of  those  powers 
in  Southeast  Asia.  During  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tit)nal  Security  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  present  the  following  testimony  on 
that  point: 

Testimony  or  Ms.  Abzug 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strange  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  extended  debate  over 


"war  powers."  It  Is  strange, 
still    a    Constitutional 
Constitution    states    wlthou 
that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
to  declare  war."  There  is 
stitutlon  that  authorizes 
Yet  that  is  what  we  have 
enduring  In  Indochina.  After 
a  cease-fire  agreement  in 
Ident   continues   to  bomb 
He  threatens  to  resume 
in  North  and  South  Vletnafci 
the    often-expressed    deman  I 
whelming   majority   of 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia 

It  is  strange  that  one  man 
The    Founding    Fathers 
believed    it.    They   envlslone  I 
which  a  vote  meant  somethljig 
Just  a  parody  of  particlpatlo: 
cislons.  This  President 
slons,  alone,  often  against 
of  his  own  advisers — who 
around  to  find  legal  Ju 
he  has  done.  They  can't 
cations,   bult   that   doesn't 
from  continuing  to  do  as  he 

It  Is  strange  that  the 
erless  to  stop  him.  We  have 
too,  was  provided  in  the 
gress  has  the  ultimate  powe  • 
the   purse" — if   we   had   the 
put  a  stop  to  this  madness 
off  all  funds  for  present  and 
in  Indochina. 

We  could  have  the  backlni 
slastlc  support  of  a  vast 
stltuents.  No  war  In 
ever  been  so  unpopular. 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
tlge  of  authorization  by 
Identlal  wars — and  essentially 
ror  In  having  been  tricked 
Resolution  in  the  first  plac ; 
evidence   that   prolonging 
war  will  meet  with 
not  Just  from  peace  groups 
erates  and  conservatives 

Before  the  cease-fire 
ate  twice  passed  measures 
but   the   House,   fearing 
would  endanger  our  troopi 
President's  peace  efforts, 
liar   legislation.  By   this 
clear  to  all  that,  whether 
Ident's  peace  efforts  were 
not  work.  There  Is  no  pefce 
there  is  not  even  a  cease 
Both   sides   go  on   shootlnk 
the  other.  Undoubtedly,  b  th 
late  the  cease-fire;  but  thai 
that  can  or  should  be 
bombs. 

If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  Congress  must  take  flrn 
lean    Intervention    in    the 
nations. 

I   have   Introduced   two 
have  this  effect  in  the  Asi4n 
3578,  would  terminate  all 
military  assistance  to  the 
china.  This  specifically 
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validates the  whole  concept.  W:  thin  30  days, 
as  we  have  seen  all  over  the  { lobe,  a  well- 
supplied  army  can  overthrow  p  actlcally  any 
government  and  substitute  a  i  aore  friendly 
one.  This  is  precisely  what  the  ITT  and  the 
US  government  planned  In  si  ch  countries 
as  Chile.  What  point  Is  ther(  in  allowing 
this  to  happen,  and  then  askln  ;  Congress  to 
rubber-stamp  it?  Is  It  concel' able  that  at 
such  a  point.  Congress  wUl  cut  off  funds  for 
our  troops  backing  the  new,  "friendly"  gov- 
ernment? We  have  been  caugh  ;  In  that  trap 
for  the  last  decade.  We  should  have  learned 
something  from  It. 

The  Congress  should  dems  nd  that  the 
President  receive  specific  authc  rizatlon  prior 
to  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Jther  nations. 
We  are  now  discovering  that  a  great  deal  of 
intervention  has  been  going  on,  without 
public  accountability.  In  a  nui  iber  of  coun- 
tries. One  might  call  it  pre-wai  Intervention. 
United  States  dollars  and  mil  tary  aid  con- 
tinue to  prop  up  shaky  reglm  ;s  around  the 
world.  When  they  fall — as  Can  bodla's  seems 
about  to  do — we  find  ourselves  committed  by 
Presidential  decisions  to  war,  by  whatever 
name.  This  is  clearly  an  un  jonstltutional 
exercise  of  war  powers  which  th  s  Congress  can 
act  to  prevent  before,  not  af  er,  conflagra-  . 
tions  occvir. 

Apart  from  pragmatic  results,  there  is  the 
basic  necessity  for  establlshln(  the  principle 
of  Congressional  authority.  Tils  country  Is 
traveling  down  a  dangerous  ro  id,  in  allowing 
more  and  more  power  to  be  ci  incentrated  in 
one  man's  hands.  Can  we  nan  e  any  country 
where  this  trend  has  not  endi  d  in  dictator- 
ship? 

What  reason  have  we  to  lelleve  that  It 
will  be  different  here?  Before  we  leap  to  cite 
the  safegviards  of  democracy,  «re  should  look 
to  see  just  what  Is  happening  to  those  safe- 
guards. Opponents  of  the  prese  nt  administra- 
tion are  not  yet  In  Jail  In  any  jreat  numbers, 
but  they  have  certainly  been  i  llenced.  Under 
threat  of  losing  licenses,  brsadcast  media 
have  Imposed  an  uneasy  "s«  If -censorship." 
News  reporters  who  wlU  not  disclose  their 
sources  are  being  Jailed — whi:h  means  that 
sources  are  drying  up.  "Executive  privilege" 
is  being  used  to  cover — we  know  not  what, 
for  those  close  to  the  President  are  being 
protected  from  disclosing  thslr  role  in  the 
Watergate  bugging  and  breal  -In.  Impound- 
ment of  funds  already  appropriated  for 
social  services.  Is  being  used  as  a  way  to  keep 
the  poor  from  getting  too  knowledgeable  in 
organizing.  Mr.  Nixon's  propoi  ed  budget  cuts 
would  finish  off  all  hope  tha  moderate  and 
low-income  people  can  make  it  In  this 
Inflated  economy.  Only  the  rich  will  make 
it and  that  too  is  characteri  itic  of  dictator- 
ships. 

The  course  of  least  resistance  Is  to  allow 
ourselves  to  continue  on  thlsj  downhill  slide. 
It  Is  not  easy,  having  relinqulkhed  our  power, 
to  regain  it.  But  it  Is  the  on<  significant  act 
that  can  change  the  course  of  hUtory  for 
decades  to  come.  And  the  tin  e  to  act  is  now, 
before  it  is  too  late. 


JOHN  LORD  O'l  RIAN 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOKI  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  1 1.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speak  !r,  on  Wednes- 
day I  had  the  sad  duty 
colleagues  of  the  passing 
O'Brian,  one  of  the  mosi 
attorneys  and  public  servsjnts  of  the  20th 
century. 
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Mr.  O'Brian,  at  the  age  of  98,  had  been 
at  his  desk  as  usual  in  his  Washington 
office  the  previous  Wednesday.  It  was 
later  in  that  day  that  he  fell  in  his  apart- 
ment and  suffered  fractured  ribs,  leading 
to  his  death  on  April  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  detailed  earlier  some 
of  the  highlights  of  this  remarkable 
man's  career  in  his  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  in  our  State  Capital,  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Today,  as  a  supplement,  I  include  with 
my  remarks  two  excellent  editorials  on 
Mr.  O'Brian: 

IFrom    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening    News, 

Apr.  11, 1973) 

John  Lord  O'Brian 

Superlatives  come  readily  and  accurately 
to  mind  in  assessing  the  remarkably  full  and 
productive  life  of  John  Lord  O'Brian.  He 
was  perhaps  Buffalo's  most  distinguished 
contemporary  native  sou.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  nation's  most  outstanding  law- 
yers of  the  20th  Century. 

miblc  service  and  the  law  were  his  pri- 
mary Interests  and  he  was  still  practicing  law 
m  Washington  a  week  before  his  death  at 
98.  His  service  in  high  governmental  posts 
under  six  presidents  of  both  political  parties, 
starting  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  reflected 
eqtially  his  dedication  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  his  brilliance  as  a  lawyer-ad- 
ministrator. 

Older  citizens  will  most  fully  appreciate 
the  significance  of  his  role  hi  successfully 
defendmg  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  In  assisting  the  war  effort  during 
World  War  II  as  general  counsel  for  the  War 
Production  Board.  Here  in  Buffalo  he  greatly 
enhanced  the  vigor  of  community  life 
through  his  exceptional  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  and  to  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Western  New  York,  among  other  ma- 
jor local  Institutions. 

We  can  think  of  no  finer  or  more  authori- 
tative tribute  to  Mr.  O'Brian  than  this  char- 
acterization of  him  In  the  published  me- 
moirs of  Arthur  Krock.  the  retired  veteran 
Washlng^n  correspondent  and  columnist: 

"He  Is  the  leeider  and  the  dean  of  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  nation;  a 
public  servant  extraordinary  who  in  two 
declared  and  two  undeclared  wars  lent  his 
wisdom,  learning  and  professional  eminence 
to  serve  the  national  interest:  The  most 
authentic  liberal  In  the  classic  tradition  that 
1  have  ever  known." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr  12.  1973] 
John  Lord  O'Brian 

What  a  superb  life  John  Lord  O'Brian 
lived.  Until  the  very  moment  when  death 
took  him  at  the  age  of  98,  his  years  were 
filled  with  kindness  and  with  love,  with 
striving  for  great  goals,  and  with  hard  and 
useful  work.  Although  the  relative  obscurity 
of  his  old  age  left  him  unknown  to  a  younger 
generation  he  exercised  great  power  and 
responsibility  In  public  affairs,  rose  to  the 
very  summit  of  his  profession,  the  law,  and 
was  all  but  universally  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  embodiment  of  the  law's 
best  values  and  traditions. 

John  Lord  O'Brian  did  almost  everything 
that  a  lawyer  could  do.  He  served  a  term 
as  a  United  States  Attorney.  He  was  a  protege 
of  Al  Smith  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 
During  World  I  he  headed  the  War  Emer- 
gency Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  In  World  War  n  he  served  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

In  between  these  assignments,  he  ran  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division,  and. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

though  a  Republican,  tougbly  pursued  suits 
against  corporations  that  wer«  lavish  con- 
tributors to  Republican  campaign  chests. 
When  he  left  government  services,  he  em- 
barked, at  71,  upon  an  active  career  In 
private  practice  as  a  senior  partner  In  the 
Covington   and   Burling   law  firm. 

In  1955,  Mr.  O'Brian  delivered  the  Godkin 
Lectures  on  the  "Essentials  of  Free  Govern- 
ment and  the  Duties  of  the  Citizen"  at 
Harvard  University.  He  used  the  occasion  to 
express  the  dismay  and  contempt  which  so 
fastidious  and  principled  a  lawyer  was  bound 
to  feel  regarding  the  Incursions  on  individual 
liberties  countenanced  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  Surveying  the  activities  of 
certain  congressional  investigatmg  commit- 
tees, of  the  FBI  and  of  the  federal  employee 
loyalty -security  program,  he  declared :  "These 
far-flung  regulations  Ulustrate  again  the 
truth  that  once  the  power  is  given  to  govern- 
ment officials  to  Inquire  mto  the  associations 
and  opinions  of  private  Individuals,  there 
is  literally  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  in- 
quisitions and  the  injustice  which  must  In- 
evitably result." 

The  Godkin  lectures,  with  the  prod  they 
gave  to  the  country's  conscience,  may  well 
have  been  John  Lord  O'Brian's  most  impor- 
tant public  service.  "In  a  democracy,"  he  re- 
marked "there  Is  always  latent  the  cancer 
of  indifference  and  apathy  .  .  .  But  what  is 
significant  above  all  other  developments  Is 
that  whenever  political  or  social  issues  are 
clarified  and  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  moral 
issue,  the  American  public  react  promptly 
and  powerfully." 

John  Lord  O'Brian  was  genuinely  a  man 
for  all  seasons — cultivated,  sensitive,  wonder- 
fully quiet  and  sweet  and  gentle,  yet  magnlf- 
ciently  strong.  He  understood  the  full  import 
of  the  term  "national  honor."  It  Is  in  the 
■capacity  of  this  country  occasionally  to 
produce  such  a  man  that  the  best  hope  for 
the  future  Is  to  be  fovtnd. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  REPRESENTS 
UNION 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Dally  News  re- 
cently brought  to  light  the  most  disturb- 
ing fact  that  a  legal  services  program 
funded  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  was  representing  a  labor 
union. 

The  lawer  who  represented  the  OEO- 
funded  jgram  received  pennlssion  to 
be  comi,3el  for  the  Caribou,  Maine,  imlon 
and  its  members.  The  union  was  strik- 
ing American  Kitchens,  Inc.  The  lawyer 
was  eventually  relieved  of  his  duties. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  of  this  example 
of  gi-oss  mismanagement  of  public  funds 
which  left  OEO  as  funds  to  aid  the  poor. 
I  certainly  see  no  reason  for  the  tax- 
payers to  subsidize  one  side  in  a  political 
dispute  between  labor  and  management. 
That  OEO  funds  were  abused  in  this  way 
is  a  gi'ave  disservice  to  the  poor  of  our 
counti-y. 

This  is  one  more  example  which  illu- 
strates why  the  legal  services  progi-am 
should  be  completely  restructured. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News, 

Mar.  14,  1973) 
Pine  Tree  Fires  Presqtte  Isle  Lawyer 

Pbesqux  Isle. — Staff  attorney  Don  Fon- 
taine of  Portland  was  said  Tuesday  to  ha^e 
been  assigned  to  the  local  office  of  Pine  Tree 
Legal  Assistance,  Inc.,  "for  the  next  five  cr 
six  weeks,"  following  the  dismissal  of  Staff 
Attorney  Tom  Kapantals. 

Pine  Tree  executive  Director  Dennison  Ray 
could  not  be  located  in  Portland  to  deter- 
mine why  Kapantals  had  been  fired. 

Usually  informed  sources  speculated  that 
Kapantals'  firing  may  have  resulted  because 
of  an  active  role  which  the  attorney  played 
in  assisting  union  members  on  strike  lu 
Caribou  during  the  past  week. 

The  strike  against  the  former  American 
Kitchen  Foods,  Inc.,  potato  processing  plant 
ended  Tuesday  when  the  workers  voted  to 
accept  company-union  proposals  and  re- 
turned to  work. 

Kapantals  said  the  he  was  notified  Mon- 
day by  Fontaine  that  "I'm  through,  that's 
all."  The  former  Pine  Tree  lawyer  said  he 
was  not  given  a  reason. 

Kapantals  was  the  only  attorney  assigned 
here  by  the  Portland-based  legal  assistance 
group  that  works  in  conjunction  with  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Kapantals  said  he  had  been  fired  on  orders 
of  Ray. 

The  lawyer  said  he  received  a  verbal  okay 
form  Ray  March  7  to  represent  the  Caribou 
union  and  its  members,  on  behalf  of  Pine 
Trees.  Kapantals  explained  that  Ray  actually 
fired  him  by  telephone  Friday  and  that  a 
telephone  call  from  Fontaine  Monday  con- 
firmed this. 

Kapantals  said  he  was  told  over  the  week- 
end by  an  official  of  J-S  Industries  that  the 
official  was  going  to  go  to  OEO  and  get 
Kapantals'  Job  for  the  latter's  role  In  the 
strike. 

J-S  Industries  with  headquarters  in 
Rosalyn,  N.Y.,  operates  one  of  the  world  s 
largest  potato  factories  here.  Potato  Sen- 
Ice.  Inc..  has  numerous  other  holdings  and 
on  March  6  completed  purchase  In  Caribou 
of  American  Ktichen  Foods,  Inc. 

Union  workers  at  AKF  went  on  strike 
March  7  after  some  100  to  160  of  their  mem- 
bers had  been  fired. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  J-S  Industries 
played  a  role  In  getting  him  fired,  Kapantals 
replied,  "I  won't  elaborate  except  to  say 
that  Mr.  Ray  started  his  professional  career 
working  for  Cravatb,  Swain  and  Moore,  the 
second  largest  corporate  law  firm  In  New 
York  City,  and  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
break  those  ties." 


A  REALISTIC  LOOK  AT  OUR 
ENERGY  NEEDS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Thursday,  April  12,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Bartle 
Bull,  which  appeared  in  the  Village 
Voice  and  which  offers  a  refreshing  re- 
assessment of  our  real  energy  needs: 
Energy  and  Dollar  Crises — The  Gnomes 
OF  Abu  Dhabi 
(By  Bartle  Bull) 

Unless  President  Nixon's  Imminent  energy 
message   is  rich   in  instant  enlightenment. 
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present  a«lminlstration  policies  will  see  to  It 
that  by  1980  the  oll-ezportlng  Arab  nations 
will  hold  In  their  treasuries  the  largest  hoard 
of  money  ever  accumulated  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Conservatively  estimated  at 
$175  billion,  this  Immense  floating  resource 
will  have  the  capacity  to  dominate  the 
Vkorld's  exchange  and  Investment  markets, 
to  acquire  major  International  Industries, 
and  to  force  foreign  policy  decisions  from 
Israel  to  Japan. 

Total  deposits  of  every  bank  in  the  United 
States  total  only  (595  billion,  and  $175  bil- 
lion in  Arab  camelbags  would  far  exceed  the 
total  national  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  Faced  with  economic 
domination  by  Sheikh  Sabah,  Sheikh  Zayed. 
Shah  Pahlevl.  and  King  Faisal,  the  layman 
might  conclude  that  even  the  most  hysteri- 
cal environmentalist  makes  sense  when  he 
asks  If  we  really  have  to  move  a  4000-pound 
metal  dinosaur  in  order  to  transport  a  150- 
pound  biped. 

For  some  time  It  has  been  fashionable  In 
pointy-headed  circles  to  deplore  highways 
and  automobiles,  mostly  on  arguments  of 
environment,  social  concern,  and  even  taste. 
But  the  Rotarians  in  Detroit  and  the  Whit© 
House  instinctively  know  there's  money  in 
gas  and  cement,  and  to  protect  the  automo- 
bile economy  Henry  Ford  and  George  Meany 
are  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  consumer. 
WhUe  it  Is  shocking  to  imagine  that  the  oil, 
automobile  and  highway  lobbies  are  in  bed 
together  (not  to  mention  Jimmy  Hoffa's 
teamsters  and  all  those  beautiful  Fords) ,  It 
is  clear  that  their  message  has  reached  the 
White  House. 

Of  Nixon's  original  12  cabinet  appoint- 
ments, four  came  from  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  with  Peter  Brennan  now  digging 
In  as  Secretary  of  Labor  we  can  expect  the 
construction  boondoggles  he  and  Rockefel- 
ler perfected  in  New  York  to  flower  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Despite  some  timid  concessions, 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  preserves  Its  vir- 
ginity, Nixon  is  now  planning  the  biggest 
road  program  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
last  year  we  attained  the  record  obscenity  of 
an  11 -million-car  year.  Only  In  America  Is  the 
passage  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  recorded 
In  terms  of  automobile  production. 

Despite  all  this,  the  pointy-headed  envi- 
ronmentalists should  break  bread  with  the 
Rotarians,  because  the  reality  Is  that  over- 
dependence  on  highways  and  cars  Isn't  Just 
bad  for  the  whopping  cranes  in  Louisiana  and 
their  protectors  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  It's  bad 
for  the  godlike  economy  itself.  To  reduce  It 
to  bo<ird  room  Blmpllclty,  more  cars  need 
more  gas,  more  gas  means  more  Imports, 
more  Imports  mean  worse  trade  balances,  bad 
trade  balances  mean  devaluation  and  less 
dollar  confidence,  which  means  inflation, 
high  interest  rates,  a  shaky  stock  market,  and 
all  the  rest.  Add  to  this  the  increasing  de- 
pendency on  Arab  and  Soviet  energy  re- 
sources (as  the  National  Review  recently  per- 
ceived with  horror),  enormous  dollar  assets 
hovering  abroad  in  unpredictable  hands,  and 
even  the  bravest  cold  warrior  should  start 
throwing  sand  In  the  Detroit  gears. 

The  source  of  the  problem  is  the  survival 
of  that  frontier  neanderthal,  the  American 
growth  ethic,  forever  embalmed  In  the  man- 
date of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  en- 
sure an  "abundant"  and  "economic"  supply 
of  power.  With  six  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
population,  the  United  States  Is  devouring  35 
per  cent  of  the  energy  consumed  by  the  en- 
tire world.  As  the  recent  flood  of  "public  serv- 
ice advertising"  by  the  oil  companies  assures 
us,  the  nation's  energy  "requirements"  will 
double  by  1985  and  quadruple  by  2000. 

To  keep  this  beast  growing,  the  present  na- 
tional non-plan  oalla  for  the  devastation  of 
the  American  West  by  strip  mining,  the  de- 
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been  destroyed  by  stripping, 
Virginia  have  sold  their 
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is  In  the  West.  The  scale 
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stripping  is  almost  literally  u:  xlmaginable. 
Within  25  years  strip  mining  wlfl  have  made 
the  West  unrecognizable. 

To  date  the  worst  atrocity  Is  at  Black 
Mesa  In  Arizona,  where  the  sa  Ted  land  of 
the  Hopi  Indians,  now  an  open  pit  mine,  is 
the  single  largest  source  of  ooal  1  a  the  United 
States.  The  adjacent  Four  Corners  power 
plant  Is  the  largest  coal  bumi4g  facility  In 
the  western  hemisphere  and  gejkerates  more 
particulate  waste  than  the  city  }f  Los  Ange- 
les. It  already  consumes  25,000  tons  of  coal 
daily,  and  immense  volumes  of  i  leeded  desert 
water.  Doctors  complain  of  F  )ur  Corners' 
fallout  In  towns  more  than  50  mUes  away, 
and  the  Gemini  XII  astronajts  said  Its 
cloudy  black  plume  was  the  ( nly  work  of 
man  visible  from  the  moon.  Fii  e  more  such 
plants  are  under  way  In  the  So  jthwest,  and 
worse  is  yet  to  come  in  Wyoml  ig,  Montana, 
and  the  Dakotas. 

The  proposed  North  Central  I  ower  Project 
(NCPP) ,  In  northern  Wyoming ,  which  will 
ultimately  appear  In  a  dUIerei.t  name  and 
a  less  centralized  form  due  to  e:  ivlronmental 
opposition,  will  dwarf  Four  Cor  lers  and  will 
consume  two-thirds  of  the  totiil  amount  of 
cofd  now  used  by  every  electric  a  generating 
station  In  the  United  States.  'The  NCPP  or 
Its  successor  developments  will  generate  more 
electricity  than  the  total  prese  nt  output  of 
either  Japan,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain. 
GUlette,  Wyoming,  will  b©  the  Iworld's  third 
ranking  electrical  power  aftej  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
Power  lost  in  traveling  over  Jie  extended 
transmission  lines  to  cities  like  Ist.  Louis  will 
be  greater  than  the  present  pekk  power  de- 
mands ot  Manhattan.  An  M'ea  half  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island  wlU  be  strip-mined  to  feed 
the  plants,  and  immense  volupies  of  water 
to  cool  the  generator*  will  be  jdrained  from 
the  Yellowstone  River  and  thd  major  rivers 
of  Montana.  Electric  transmls^on  lines  will 
fan  out  to  cover  4800  square  Qiiles,  an  area 
roughly  the  size  of  ConnectlcutJ 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  lowi-sulphur  coal 
in  the  United  States  is  located  on  public 
lands  in  the  West  under  the  re^uUtory  Juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Departtnent  and  its 
otrsprtngs,  tile  Bureaus  of  L«nd  Manage- 
ment and  Reclamation,  the  unlikely  sponsor 
of  the  Gillette  project.  Like  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Soil  Conservatioa  Service,  the 
Buieaits  have  little  relation  t«  their  name, 
except  in  the  obverse  Orwellian  sense,  and 
they  share  a  close  relationship  to  their  com- 
mercial clients  and  a  delinquency  in  meet- 
ing the  Impact  statement  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Once 
again,  the  detaUed  public  aerv  Ice  homework 
has  been  presented  not  by  th»  government 
stewards,  but  by  ecofreaks  like  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  and  the  iilghly  profes- 
sional environmental  litigator!  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council . 

With  approximately  5000  acr^s  being  strip- 
mined  each  week,  there  has  be«n  severe  pres- 
sure In  Washln^n  for  and  figainst  tough 
legislation  restricting  strip  mldlng  and  man- 
dating some  serious  degree  o'  reclamation. 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf  of  Montana 
(which  has  more  coal  than  all  the  coal  so 
far  mined  in  the  United  Stites)  recently 
denounced  "the  arrogance  of  the  executive 
branch"  In  over-riding  a  Sen*  t©  request  for 
a  moratorlvun  on  leasing  publl< !  land  to  strip- 
pers. Legislation  sponsored  by  tiie  Nixon  ad- 
ministration rejected  even  tlie  modest  re- 
straints proposed  by  the  Envlr  >nmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  and  wj*  successfully 
revised  within  the  admlnlstrutlon  to  favor 
strip  mining  interests. 

Coal  industry  spokesmen  hai «  already  used 
the  argument  that  If  we  don't  strip  coal  then 
we  will  have  to  aggravate  the  dollar  drain 
by  importing  Arab  oU,  and  th  s  oil  Importers 
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argue  that  we  should  Import  oil  to  reduce 
environmental  costs  at  home.  Even  without 
the  additional  pressure  to  be  placed  on  oil 
resources  by  well-earned  opposition  to  strip- 
mined  coal,  oil  Imports  will  Increase  dramat- 
ically as  oil  is  used  to  fill  shortages  in  var- 
ious forms  of  energy  use.  We  now  Import 
23  percent  of  our  oil,  and  by  1985  we  will 
import  at  least  half  of  it.  This  Increase  will 
make  the  dollar  ever  weaker.  In  1973  fuel 
imports  alone  will  account  for  over  $3  billion 
of  our  International  trade  deficit,  $1  billion 
more  than  our  total  trade  deficit  in  1971. 
In  1972  our  total  trade  deficit  of  $6.4  billion 
was  enough  to  force  the  second  dollar  de- 
valuation in  14  months.  By  1980  the  fuel 
dollar  deficit  alone  will  cost  over  $12  billion. 
What  sort  of  devaluation  will  we  have  then? 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  calls  the  trade  deficit  "a  cancerous 
growth"  that  was  the  "basic  cause '  of  the 
devaluation  crisis.  Nixon's  last  two  dollar 
devaluations  totaled  18  per  cent  and  were  de- 
signed to  save  the  dollar  drain.  In  part  by 
helping  exports  and  discouraging  imports. 
But  In  fact  devaluation  aggravated  the  oil 
dollar  deficit,  because  the  oil  deals  with  the 
Arab  governments  provide  for  Increased  pay- 
ments in  the  event  of  dollar  devaluation.  As 
a  result  of  the  last  devaluation  the  Arabs 
will  get  an  extra  $760  ntilllon  in  1973  alone. 

As  billions  swell  in  the  treasuries  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran,  Kuwait,  the  Persian  Gulf  states, 
and  Algeria,  even  Washington  is  beginning  to 
wonder  what  gnomes  of  Abu  Dhabi  will  do 
with  the  money.  In  the  past,  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  less  than  $1  billion  in 
pounds  was  enough  to  generate  a  world  ster- 
ling crisis.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  re- 
ported that  in  the  final  hectic  days  before  the 
February  devaluation  Kuwait  and  other  Arab 
states  sold  "hundreds"  of  millions  of  dollars. 
What  will  happen  in  1980  when  the  Arabs 
have  $175  billion,  as  estimated  by  the  Senior 
Vice-President  of  New  York's  Chemical 
Bank?  Or  in  1985  when  they  have  $227  bil- 
lion, as  estimated  by  the  Cliase  Manhattan 
Bank? 

With  the  possible  exceptions  of  Algeria 
and  Iran,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  money 
will  be  spent  Internally.  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
example,  has  over  four  times  the  proven  oil 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  and  has  six 
million  people  spread  over  a  territory  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  King 
Faisal  Ibn  Abdul-Aziz  al-Saud  is  not  one 
to  spend  money  developing  anti-feudal  atti- 
tudes of  social  progress.  By  1985  Saudi 
Arabia's  oil  receipts  will  exceed  $150  billion, 
excluding  devaluation.  Today,  total  world  re- 
serves of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  come 
to  only  $160  billion. 

Already  the  oU  dollars  are  finding  their 
way  into  the  exchanges  in  Zurich,  Prankfiu-t, 
and  London,  and  Wall  Street  is  whispering 
nervously  of  what  will  happen  when  the 
Arabs  start  to  buy  up  the  American  oil 
companies,  or  when  Kuwait  one  day  decides 
to  sell  General  Motors.  The  prospect  of 
immense  wanton  trading  and  financial  ma- 
nipulation by  the  largest  free  assets  in  the 
world  dwarfs  the  normal  irrationality  of  the 
stock  markets.  i 

The  political  and  economic  implications  of 
this  Arab  power  are  also  stimulating  plan- 
ning in  Tel-Aviv  and  the  Pentagon.  The 
prospect  of  Arab  blackmail  on  American 
foreign  policy  does  not  comfort  Israel.  An 
added  dimension  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  only  non-Arab  nation  of  the  top  six 
countries  in  proven  oil  reserves.  Is  alert  to 
this  game  and  Is  narrowing  the  available 
market  by  herself  securing  rights  to  Arab 
oil.  Beirut  is  a  key  transit  point  for  Arab 
oil  money,  and  th©  second  biggest  bank  In 
Beirut  Is  the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank. 
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Yet  another  danger  Is  the  rebirth  of  aggres- 
sive Yankee  Imperialism,  this  time  based  on 
fuel  demands.  Who  knows  what  President 
Connally,  a  good  oil  man,  may  do  when  faced 
with  the  choice  of  turning  off  the  tooth- 
brushes in  Los  Angeles  or  intervening  in 
Abu  Dhabi  at  the  request  of  a  sympathetic 
Sheikh?  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  on 
January  30,  Admiral  Zumwalt  Is  alert  to  the 
need  for  more  sliips  to  escort  the  tankers 
home.  Fresh  from  his  latest  attempts  to 
stamp  out  race  riots  on  the  aircraft  carriers, 
the  commanding  Admiral  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "To  the  citizens  of  a  less  technologically 
oriented  society,  nothing  is  quite  like  a  ship- 
shape destroyer  making  a  call." 

Of  course  the  fundamental  and  neglected 
point  is  that  we  just  don't  need  all  that 
energy.  Despite  the  "educational"  advertis- 
ing of  the  power  industries,  we  don't  really 
have  to  choose  between  devastating  America 
by  strip  mining  or  bankrupting  her  with  oU 
Imports,  let  alone  wallow  in  a  messy  com- 
bination of  both.  We  didn't  really  need  all 
the  energy  that  we  used  yesterday,  let  alone 
the  energy  that  Mobil's  tireless  advertising 
campaign  wants  to  force-feed  vis  with  In 
1980.  As  Newsweek  has  concluded,  America 
wastes  50  per  cent  of  the  energy  It  uses.  In 
addition,  as  Business  Week  points  out.  each 
year  ovir  municipalities  wastefully  bviry  or 
burn  200  million  tons  of  refuse,  which  if 
properly  burned  could  supply  10  per  cent  of 
the  country's  electricity  demands.  Every 
segment  of  American  energy  use  Is  char- 
acterized by  extravagant  government 
policies,  corporate  waste,  and  bloated  public 
consumption. 

Transportation  consumes  25  per  cent  of 
our  energy  and  70  per  cent  of  America's  oil 
production  is  devoted  to  automobiles,  buses, 
and  trucks.  The  EPAs  William  Ruckelshaus 
argues  that  if  the  maximum  weight  of  cars 
was  reduced  to  2500  pounds  we  would  save 
over  two  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Not 
only  is  mass  transit  enormously  more  energy- 
efficient  in  moving  pteople  over  heavily  trav- 
eled rovites,  but  automobile  engines  are  so 
designed  that  over  85  per  cent  of  their  energy 
consumption  goes  out  the  exhavist  pipe. 

A  current  favorite  of  the  Detroit  mytholo- 
gists  is  the  proposition  that  environmental 
hysteria  is  forcing  otherwise  piu-e-minded 
Detroit  engineers  to  design  emission  controls 
that  wUl  increase  gas  consumption  by  seven 
per  cent.  What  ought  to  concern  these  in- 
dustrial ecologists  Is  that  car  air  conditioners 
have  a  "fuel  penalty"  of  nine  to  20  per  cent, 
automatic  transmissions  add  six  per  cent, 
and  excess  weight  and  horsepower  far  more. 
Another  interesting  phony,  the  idea  that  the 
1975  emission  control  deadline  Is  unattain- 
able, was  first  undermined  by  Detroit's  re- 
luctant Improvements  and  is  now  made 
ridiculous  by  the  March  1  EPA  report  indi- 
cating that  a  Mazda  prototype  has  already 
met  the  1975  emission  standard  without  even 
using  Detroit's  fuel-wasting  catalytic  con- 
verter. A  more  compassionate  fable,  this  time 
the  darling  of  Mobil's  imaginative  adver- 
tising, is  that  holding  down  energy  consump- 
tion will  hurt  the  poor.  Apart  from  the  point 
that  small  users  waste  the  least  energy  and 
pay  the  highest  electricity  rates  (thus  sub- 
sidizing big  users) ,  economic  growth  and  new 
Jobs  should  be  re-directed  Into  mass  transit, 
insulation,  efficiency  research,  solid  waste 
disposal,  improving  the  urban  environment, 
and  numberless  other  areas  easily  stimulated 
at  far  less  cost  than  highway  subsidies  and 
coal  lease  giveaways  on  public  lands. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  our  energy  goes  to 
households,  which  with  better  Insulation 
co\Ud  save  50  per  cent  of  their  heating  and 
air  conditioning  inputs.  Frost-free  refriger- 
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ators  use  50  per  cent  more  energy  than 
ordinary  refrigerators.  The  pilot  light  on  a 
gas  range  devours  one-third  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed by  the  gas  range.  If  energy  costs  more, 
electrical  efficiency  wovild  become  the  selling 
point  in  the  appliance  industry. 

The  remaining  55  per  cent  of  our  energy 
is  consumed  by  commerce  and  industry. 
Commercial  establishments  could  make  the 
same  insulation  savings  available  in  boxise- 
hold  construction,  and  could  apply  stand- 
ards to  reduce  over-heating  In  the  winter 
and  over-cooling  in  the  summer.  Conven- 
tional electric  power  plants  lose  two-thirds 
of  their  energy  in  boiler  stacks  and  in  cool- 
ing water.  Not  only  are  the  aluminum  and 
paper  products  industries  (two  of  the  four 
largest  industrial  users  of  energy)  enor- 
mously wasteful  in  their  exaggerated  pack- 
aging practices,  but  the  solid  waste  of  non- 
reusable  aluminum  cans  is  an  economic  bur- 
den to  every  conununity.  As  many  architects 
point  out,  another  area  of  commercial  waste 
is  the  over-lighting  of  much  business  space. 

The  utility  industry,  which  has  the  largest 
capital  investment  of  any  industry  In  Amer- 
ica, is  torn  by  Its  schizophrenic  policies. 
Some  utUities  have  finally  attained  enough 
maturity  to  discourage  excess  energy  con- 
sumption, but  even  the  most  enlightened 
companies  give  cheaper  rates  to  large  users. 
The  rate  structures  should  be  inverted,  and 
electricity  should  be  far  more  expensive  so 
that  all  the  true  costs  are  included  and 
consumer  waste  is  discouraged.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  policy,  and  the  elasticity 
of  energy  demand,  are  already  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  such  energy-intensive  in- 
dustries as  the  aluminum  industry  have 
been  forced  by  energy  costs  to  invest  In  re- 
search to  reduce  energy  needs  and  so  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  energy  consump- 
tion. As  Con  Ed  points  out  in  Its  expensive 
maUlngs.  "energy  is  still  a  good  buy,"  and 
has  only  gone  up  half  as  much  as  other 
goods  and  services.  Many  utilities  still  spend 
more  on  consumer  advertising  than  on  re- 
search. 

Most  of  these  wasteful  practices  are  sus- 
ceptible to  government  influence,  whether 
by  tax  incentives  and  penalties,  direct  regu- 
lation, or  the  setting  of  standards  for  such 
things  as  horsepower  limitations  and  insula- 
tion requirements.  The  public  Is  well  ahead 
of  the  government  in  its  sensitivity  to  these 
problems,  and  all  that  is  required  is  mod- 
erately enlightened  national  leadership. 

But  the  good  guys  don't  expect  much  from 
Nixon's  forthcoming  energy  message.  After 
four  years  of  exalted  environmental  rhetoric. 
combUied  with  four  years  of  destructive  fed- 
eral policies  in  every  area  from  mass  transit 
to  clear  cutting  of  the  National  Forests,  the 
best  to  l)e  hoped  for  is  environmental  token- 
ism. Following  a  expansive  rhetorical  gesture 
on  the  need  to  limit  waste  and  to  balance 
environmental  considerations  against  the 
"offset "  of  needed  growth,  the  President  may 
make  one  or  two  substantive  concessions  In 
the  direction  of  energj-  conservation  and  bad- 
ly needed  research  funding  Into  solar,  geo- 
thermal, and  fusion  power.  There  may  be 
higher  gasoline  taxes  and  the  appointment  of 
a  conunissiou  to  do  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  study,  long  overdue  moves  which  he 
may  then  undercut  with  the  designation  of 
a  hardhat  energy  czar.  Presumably  the  Presi- 
dent will  defend  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
in  the  name  of  national  self-sufficiency  and 
will  partially  deregulate  natural  gas  prices 
and  restrictions  on  imported  crude  oil.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  tough  part,  we  can  ex- 
pect strong  support  for  strip  mining,  off- 
shore drilling,  nuclear  power,  and  super  tank- 
er, deep  port,  and  refinery  construction. 

Once   again  Nixon  will  talk  down  to   us. 
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equating  energy  demands  with  energy  needs, 
mtisking  destruction  with  vague  talk  of  rec- 
lamation, and  falling  to  tell  us  what  we  need 
to  be  told :  that  we  must  take  energy  growth 
off  the  altar  and  exercise  national  seU-dls- 
clpUne.  The  message  will  come  by  radio,  not 
television,  because  the  President  still  remem- 
bers that  although  he  lost  the  television  de- 
bates to  Kennedy  in  1960,  the  polls  showed 
that  he  won  with  the  unseeing  radio  audi- 
ence. And  the  result  wiU  be  that  we  will 
literally  do  more  damage  to  our  own  coun- 
try than  our  bombing  Inflicted  on  Japan, 
Germany,  or  Vietnam. 

Indeed  we  can  expect  almost  anything 
from  a  President  who  stated  in  February  that 
the  dollar  Is  now  secure  at  home  and  abroad 
and  that  America  is  "well  on  the  way  to 
making  peace  with  nature."  Once  we  had  a 
candid  Republican  President,  who  understood 
the  true  compatibility  of  our  economy  and 
our  environment,  but  Dick  Nixon  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  march  to  the  sound  of  different 
drununers. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  AID 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  WHO 
SUFFERED  WHILE  ON  DUTY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  13.  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  Ignore  or  take  for  granted  the 
crucial  role  that  our  local  police  and  Are 
officials  play  in  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic safety.  At  great  risk  to  their  personal 
safety,  they  devote  themselves  unself- 
ishly to  the  protection  of  life,  property 
and  the  promotion  of  "domestic  tatui- 
quimty." 

Despite  the  inherent  dangers  that  are 
associated  with  their  jobs,  their's  is 
usually  a  thankless  task. 

This  is  all  the  more  distressing  be- 
cause their  duties  are  more  dangerous 
than  ever  before.  In  1971  and  1972  there 
were  240  police  fatalities  stemming  from 
Injuries  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
is  double  the  mortality  rate  of  the  19eO's. 
Assaults  and  serious  injuries  have  also 
skyrocketed. 

Firemen  also  have  suffered  the  effects 
of  the  escalati<»i  of  violence  against  our 
public  officials.  We  need  only  recall  the 
New  Orleans  Incident  earlier  this  year 
when  unarmed  firemen  were  lured  Into 
rifle  range  by  a  deranged  sniper  while 
responding  to  a  can  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  more  than  cold 
statistics.  They  represent  dedicated  and 
selfless  men  who  put  the  public  welfare 
above  their  own.  They  leave  behind  them 
grieving  widows  and  families  because 
they  were  willing  to  safeguard  our 
families.  For  that  reason  alone  society 
has  a  commitment  to  offer  them  every 
protection  it  can  and  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  see  to  it  that  their  assailants  are 
brought  to  justice. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  assault  or  kill  a  policeman  or 
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fireman  in  the  line  of  duty  or  as  a  result 
of  actions  stemming  from  he  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

This  proposal  would  alio'  7  the  FBI  to 
assist  State  and  local  off  clals  in  the 
search  for  the  criminal  if  he  were  not 
apprehended  within  24  hours.  This  sec- 
tion Is  modeled  after  the  Federal  kid- 
naping statute  which  ha ;  proven  so 
effective. 

Police  assailants,  much  li  :e  kidnapers, 
often  flee  across  State  lires  to  escape 
local  authorities.  Thus,  q4ick  and  de- 
cisive action  by  Federal  a|uthorities  in 
cooperation  with  local  police  could  mean 
the  difference  between  suc<  ess  and  fail- 
ure in  capturing  a  suspect. 

My  measure  also  speciflss  a  Federal 
penalty  of  up  to  life  imprisonment  or 
C£4}ital  piinishment  for  any  )ne  convicted 
of  lulling  a  fireman  or  polic«  man.  Assault 
would  carry  a  term  of  up  to  10  years  and/ 
or  a  $10,000  fine.  This  woii  d  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  State  penalties  which  might 
be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  1  »gislation  be- 
cause first  I  am  conflden  that  it  will 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  futur<  assaults  and 
secondly,  because  I  believd  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  respopsibility  and 
duty  to  assist  in  these  cAses.  Afterall,' 
Washington  already  provlc  es  equipment 
and  training  to  local  officials.  It  Is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
also  offer  their  expertise  amd  assistance 
when  it  is  most  desperately  needed.  For 
these  reasons  alone,  this  till  merits  the 
support  and  consideration  of  Congress. 
A  copy  of  my  legislation  ftllows: 

HJl.  4001 
A  bUl  to  make  It  a  Federal  i  rime  to  kill  <w 
assault  a  fireman  or  law  e  iforcement  of- 
ficer engaged  In  the  perf<rmance  of  his 
duties  when  the  offender  t  -avels  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  an]    facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  sucl:   purpose 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  House 
of  RepretenttUivea  of  the  U  lited  States  of 
America  in   Confess   assem  tied.   That    (a) 
cbi4>ter  61  <tf  title  18  of  th4    United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  k  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
"J  1116.  Protection    of   Pedei  al.    State,    and 
local  firemen  or  li  w  enforcement 
officers 
"(a)(1)    Whoever  kills  or  feloniously  as- 
saults any  law  enforcement  a  Hcer  or  fireman 
engaged  In  the  performanci    of  his  official 
duties,  or  otx  account  of  tJie  perfcainance 
of  his  official  duties,  after  (A)   traveling  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commeice  with  the  In- 
tent to  kill  or  aaeault  such  1  kw  enforcement 
officer  or  fireman,  or  (B)  ua  ing  any  facility 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  comn  erce.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  ma  1,  telegraph,  or 
telephone,  to  effect  the  klllli  ig  or  assaulting 
of  such  law  enforcement  ofllcer  or  fireman, 
■hall  be  punished  as  provld<d  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  Whoever  kills  a  liw  enfcH-ceii^ent 
officer  or  fireman  In  violatl<  n  of  paragri4>h 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  up  to 
life  or,  if  a  Jury  recommend  s  and  the  court 
In  Its  discretion  determinei  i,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  death. 
"(B)   Whoever  feloniously    assaults  a  law 
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enforcement  officer  or  fireman  in  violation 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsect  Ion  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisoni  lent  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  a  fine  of  no  t  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
kill  or  feloniously  assault  any  1  aw  enforce- 
ment officer  or  fireman  engaged  in  the  i>er- 
formance  of  his  c^clal  duties,  oi  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  bis  oflicial  duties, 
and  ( 1 )  one  or  more  of  such  pel  'sons  travels 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commt  rce  or  uses 
any  facility  of  interstate  or  f  )relgn  com- 
merce, including,  but  not  llm  ted  to,  the 
maU,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  1o  effect  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  (2)  one  or 
more  of  such  persons  does  any  other  overt 
act  to  effect  the  object  ot  the  conspiracy, 
each  conspirator  shall  be  sen  «nced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  m  >re  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  thai.  $10XX)0,  or 
both,  except  that  If  the  law  enf  >rcement  of- 
ficer or  fireman  Is  killed,  each  conspirator 
shall  be  sentenced  to  Imprisoni  lent  for  any 
term  of  years  up  to  life,  or  If  a  Jury  recom- 
mends and  If  the  court  in  i  s  discretion 
determines,  each  conspirator  s  lall  be  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

"(c)  The  failure  of  State  or  Iwal  authori- 
ties to  arrest  the  person  or  pel  sons  for  the 
killing  or  felonious  assault  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  fireman  within  the  State 
where  the  law  enforcement  offlc  sr  or  fireman 
was  killed  or  feloniously  assailted  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  such  IJlllng  or  fe- 
lonious assault  was  committed  shall  create 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  iio  perpetra- 
tor OS  perpetrators  traveled  In  Interstate  cm: 
fcveign  commerce,  or  used  a  f i  M:illty  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  to  commit  such 
kUllng  or  felonious  Eissault,  or  t  'aveled  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  tc  avoid  prose- 
cution for  such  killing  or  felonious  assault. 
"(d)  Violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  be  prosecuted  only  In  thi  Federal  Ju- 
dicial district  In  which  the  original  crime 
was  alleged  to  have  been  commil  ted,  and  only 
upon  formal  approval  in  writiig  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  Assist  int  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  This  section  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  evidence  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  the  exei'clse  by  any 
State  of  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with 
respect  to  which  such  State  wc  uld  have  had 
Jurisdiction  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'fireman'  mesns  any  mem- 
ber of  a  fire  department  of  an; '  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  (r  any  volun- 
teer fire  department  organlzec  or  adminis- 
tered under  the  laws  of  any  SU  te  or  political 
subdivision  ot  a  State. 

"(2)  The  term  'law  enfcwcsment  officer' 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  any  politic  U  subdivision 
of  a  Stete  responsible  for  the  enfwt^ment 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  any  poUtioJ  subdivision 
of  a  State,  «r  the  proeecution  or  conduct  of 
any  trial  or  <4>peal  arising  thereunder,  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  sentence  or  decree  im- 
posed therefrom. 

(b)  The  table  ol  sectimas  of  chapter  61  ot 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  item: 

"1116.  Protectton  of  Federal,  State,  and  loc^ 
firemen  or  law  enforo«  rnent  offlocn.*j 
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AUTO  POLLUTION  CU^ANUP 
MAY  BURDEN  THE  POOR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  lose  contact  with 
reality  when  grappling  with  some  of  the 
serious  problems  facing  America  today. 
After  expending  great  effort  analyzing  a 
problem  on  paper  and  still  more  effort 
developing  a  solution,  again  on  paper,  it 
is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  while 
the  problem  exists  in  the  real  world,  the 
solution  may  only  exist  on  paper. 

I  fear  that  such  an  oversight  may  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  area  of  air 
pollution.  Some  of  the  solutions  advo- 
cated by  dedicated,  sincere  people  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  for  the  citizens 
they  are  trying  to  help. 

In  southern  California  the  private 
automobile  is  the  major  source  of  air 
pollution.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
cleaning  up  the  automobile  offers  the  best 
hope  for  solving  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem— on  paper.  However,  Mr.  Frank 
Gallucci,  testifying  recently  before  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  has 
pointed  out  that  cleaning  up  the  auto- 
mobile will  put  the  greatest  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  I  would  like 
to  insert  Mr.  Gallucci's  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  the  hope  that  his 
words  may  help  us  avoid  imposing  a 
regressive  solution  to  an  urgent  problem. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  testify 
before  these  bearings. 

My  name  Is  Frank  Gallucci,  I  am  a  student 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside. 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  Riverside  only  since 
last  September  when  I  transferred  from  a 
college  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The 
following  speech  comes  mainly  from  the 
observations  I  have  made  and  the  opinions  I 
have  which  I  hope  will  be  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  aspects 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been  mentioned 
to  reduce  the  ozident  level  in  the  South 
Coast  Air  Basin  to  meet  the  1975  guidelines 
specified  In  the  Clean  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  smog  problem  in  Riverside  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Southern  California  and  the 
nation.  I  feel  that  smog  has  become  a  severe 
health  hazard  for  me  personally  while  living 
in  this  area  and  as  a  result  is  the  major  reason 
why  I  cannot  live  In  Riverside  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  problem  is  at  its 
worst. 

Although  I  very  much  support  what  the 
EPA  is  trying  to  do  I  have  reservations  on  how 
It  Is  trying  to  reach  its  solutions.  To  put  a 
twist  on  a  phrase  from  Hamlet,  "I  find  a  mad- 
ness In  your  method".  What  I  find  to  be  the 
most  distressing  about  the  ways  in  which  you 
propose  to  reduce  the  oxidant  level  is  that  I 
am  concerned  about  Its  effects  on  those  peo- 
ple who  cannot  personally  afford  to  meet 
with  some  of  the  proposals  mentioned  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Robert  Prl,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  EPA,  and  also  the  proposals  of 
others  I  have  heard  speak  at  these  hearings 
who  would  like  to  make  my  car  fit  require- 
ments equal  to  the  exact  q>eclflcatlons  of  a 
moonlaunch  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  I  would 
imagine  for  the  same  exorbitant  costs.  Spe- 
cifically I  would  like  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: The  proposal  In  Mr.  Frl's  statement  to 
require  all  1966  to  1974  vehicles  to  "have 
catalytic  converters  to  reduce  exhavist  emis- 
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slons,"  and  also  the  proposal  In  the  Fri  state- 
ment to  ".  .  .  have  controls  installed  In  all 
1966  to  1974  vehicles  to  prevent  evaporation 
of  gasoline  from  the  gas  tank  and  the  car- 
btiretca-."  What  a  wonderful  idea  if  the 
Blacks  on  the  Eastslde  of  Riverside,  If  the 
Chicanoe  in  the  Casa  Blanca  area,  and  If  the 
many  students  U.  C.  Riverside  and  Riverside 
City  College,  if  the  many  working  mothw^ 
and  welfare  mothers  and  many  of  the  lower 
income  families  and  working  class  families 
could  afford  the  $350  to  $450  per  car  it  would 
cost  to  Install  these  devices  on  their  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  can- 
not. Our  politicians  may  be  able  to  dismiss 
any  one  of  these  groups  as  an  Insignificant 
minority.  But  these  minorities  added  together 
form  a  significant  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  their  numbers  swell  even  more  so 
If  you  Include  other  minorities  who  are 
discriminated  against  both  economically  and 
socially — such  as  the  elderly. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  own  situ- 
ation as  an  example.  I  am  a  student  at  UCR. 
My  only  Income  is  what  I  receive  from  the 
GI  Bill  and  whatever  part-time  work  I  can 
get  during  the  summer.  My  quarterly  tui- 
tion, thanks  to  our  beloved  governor  cost  me 
$215  every  11  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  money 
I  receive  and  make,  goes  toward  rent,  food, 
clothes,  books,  and  I  do  splurge  and  go  to  a 
movie  or  concert  every  once  In  awhile.  I 
bought  a  used  car  which  costs  $726  but  ac- 
tually cost  over  a  thousand  dollars  after  reg- 
istration, sales  tax,  new  tires,  battery,  tune- 
up,  and  replacement  of  the  oil  cleaner.  The 
installation  of  a  new  catalytic  converter  on 
my  used  car  would  cost  me  approximately 
50  "Ji  of  the  original  cost  of  the  car.  Is  there 
some  way  of  buying  a  used  catalytic  con- 
verter for  my  used  car?  I  doubt  it.  There  is 
no  way  I  have  that  money  and  there  Is  no 
way  I  could  get  it  In  the  near  future. 
Through  the  possible  Implementation  of  that 
proposal,  and  the  subsequent  proposed  ve- 
hicle Inspections,  I  would  be  legally  forced 
off  the  road,  at  I  could  illegally  drive  that 
car  until  I  got  caught. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  univer- 
sity student,  my  low  financial  status  will 
hopefully  be  only  temporary  and  will  Improve 
after  graduation.  And  so  although  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  my  own  situation  I  am 
more  concerned  about  those  who  will  experi- 
ence poverty  as  a  lifelong  situation  or  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time  because  of  lack 
of  marketable  skills,  or  because  of  their  so- 
cial or  racial  heritage.  Will  the  elimina- 
tion of  smog  be  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
certain  people  won't  be  able  to  afford  to  drive 
their  cars  anymore  or  be  able  to  use  public 
transportation?  Can  anyone  honestly  say 
that  public  transportation  will  provide  the 
convenience  and  the  dependability  that  peo- 
ple have  come  to  expect  from  their  autos? 
Can  anyone  honestly  say  that  present  public 
transit  or  transit  systems  proposed  for  the 
near  future  will  provide  the  services  that 
people  are  able  to  get  from  their  cars? 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  come  out  in 
favor  of  annual  motor  vehicle  Inspections, 
catalytic  converters,  and  evaporation  con- 
trols, are  not  those  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  put  them  on.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  executive  who  drives  a  Porsche  and  has 
a  weekend  cabin  up  at  Lake  Arrowhead. 
I'm  sure  that  the  $350-$450  would  only  com- 
prise about  one  fifth  of  his  monthly  income. 
However  for  pe<^Ie  who  are  poor,  for  people 
such  as  myself  and  for  those  who  are  even 
less  fortunate  (as  I  dont  really  even  pre- 
tend to  know  what  real  poverty  is  like) ,  that 
$450  dollars  is  equal  to  one  fifth  of  my  year- 
ly, not  monthly  Income.  Or  to  be  more 
precise  It  equals  almost  two  quarters  of 
tuition  or  five  months  of  my  share  of  the 
rent. 

What  I  forsee  by  the  proposed  Califor- 
nia vehicle  requirements,  and  by  the  pro- 
posed federal  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  that  a  lot  of  older  cars  will  be  forced 
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off  the  road.  I'd  like  to  emphasize  the  word 
forced,  as  there  are  no  real  existing  public 
transportation  facilities  that  wlU  come  even 
close  to  providing  the  services  and  con- 
venience to  the  individual  that  the  car  now 
provides.  And  no  one  has  to  have  many 
beans  In  their  pocket  to  figure  out  who  drives 
old  cars.  It  surely  isnt  the  executive,  who, 
if  he's  really  smart,  gets  to  drive  the  company 
car  or  the  Inter-agency  motor  pool  car. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  at  this  time  would  be 
welcomed  by  all  peoples  if  it  were  eco- 
nomically fair  to  everyone.  But  as  usual  it 
will  be  one  more  example  of  economic  dis- 
crimination— although  unintentional  — 
against  those  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
bear  this  burden  that  you  are  trying  to  im- 
pose upon  them.  Can  you  honestly  say  that 
I  will  benefit  as  a  citizen  from  this  policy 
if  there  Is  not  made  In  advance,  some  alter- 
native to  this  reliable,  convenient,  and  rela- 
tively cheap  form  of  transportation  which 
I  already  have  at  my  disposal.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  RTD  will  be  able  to  Imple- 
ment a  mass  transit  system  by  1975  which 
will  even  come  close  to  providing  the  service, 
the  convenience,  the  carrying  capacity,  and 
the  dependabUity  that  people  already  get 
from  their  cars.  I  as  a  citizen  fully  expect 
that  before  I  give  up  my  car  that  there  will 
be  an  alternative  which  will  give  me  as  good 
or  t>etter  service  than  my  car  already  pro- 
vides  me. 

I  know  that  the  technology  now  exists  for 
providing  a  very  efficient  transit  sjrstem.  I 
know  that  the  money  exists  also,  although  it 
is  now  tied  up  in  such  programs  as  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  state  gaso- 
line sales  taxes  which  are  used  to  build  free- 
ways. I  know  that  the  political  clout  exists 
in  our  state  and  national  legislatures  to  re- 
channel  this  money  If  they  only  had  the  guts 
to  do  it  Instead  of  yielding  to  private  and 
corporate  Interests,  and  If  Individuals  in  these 
bodies  had  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude 
and  severity  of  the  problem. 

As  was  mentioned  by  Congressman  George 
Brown,  it  has  almost  become  traditional  that 
government  will  usually  only  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  when  a  crisis  has  oc- 
curred. This  has  almost  become  administra- 
tive doctrine  as  I  have  witnessed  it  over  the 
years.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  SST 
and  I'm  sure  of  some  other  measures,  the 
usual  way  In  which  government  has  passed 
laws  to  protect  Its  citizens  Is  only  after 
many  people  have  been  cheated,  disenfran- 
chised. Injured  or  killed  because  of  govern- 
jnental  doctrine  of  satisfying  Instead  of 
having  the  foresight  that  could  have  pre- 
vented such  catastrophes.  I  hope  that  state 
and  federal  agencies  virill  work  with  the 
EPA  to  develop  alternatives  to  the  car  that 
will  be  functional  before  the  1975  deadlines 
so  that  people  won"t  have  to  be  inconven- 
ienced, forced  to  constantly  move  to  always 
stay  within  a  close  radius  of  their  companies, 
forced  to  break  the  law,  or  forced  to  give  up 
their  car  to  stand  for  up  to  an  hour  at  a  bus 
stop  Just  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy  groceries. 
I  also  hope  that  the  transit  systems  will  not 
only  be  designed  for  people's  convenience, 
and  personal  comfort,  but  for  their  safety 
from  accidents  and  safety  from  criminal  as- 
sault. I  would  like  to  have  some  assiutmce 
before  taking  a  public  transit  vehicle  that 
I  will  have  at  least  as  equal  a  chance  as  in  my 
car  that  I  wont  be  robbed  or  that  my  girl- 
friend won't  be  assaulted  riding  home  in  the 
evening  from  school  or  work.  These  are  very 
real  problems  which  I  fee!  people  using  pub- 
lic transit  will  have  to  face  If  It  Is  not  faced 
and  solved  by  those  running  the  transit  sys- 
tem beforehand. 

So  In  summation,  I  feel  that  to  require 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  what 
little  money  they  have  on  anything  other 
than  food,  clothes,  and  rent.  Is  practicing 
economic  'llscrlmlnatlon  and  wDl  also  force 
people  off  the  road  whose  only  fault  Is  that 
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they  are  too  poor  to  afford  to  comply  with 
government  requirements  which  should  have 
been  requirements  placed  upon  the  auto  in- 
dustry 25  years  ago  but  is  now  being  placed 
upon  the  people.  Let  us  put  these  require- 
ments back  on  the  auto  Industry.  I  also  feel 
that  workable  solutions  to  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit systems  should  be  working  realities  be- 
fore anything  such  as  vehicle  requirements 
or  gasoline  rationing  are  begun.  I  truly  hope 
that  the  highway  trust  funds  and  gasoline 
taxes  for  highway  construction  are  altered 
or  abolished  and  that  this  money  and  energy 
is  rechannelled  to  make  for  great  rapid 
transit  sjrstems  that  a  person  need  not  wait 
for  more  than  10  minutes  nor  walk  further 
that  the  end  of  his  block  to  board.  I  would 
truly  like  to  see  It  and  would  devote  my 
energies  to  this  end  and  because  I  personally 
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51108 
b0116 
50618 
50540 
50J77 
50165 
50883 
50849 
51176 
50600 
50420 
50408 
50?91 
50770 
51037 
50196 
50956 
50H1 
5153.3 
50553 
50946 
51054 
50106 
50564 
50081 
50?38 
50655 
50819 
50338 
SOIOS 
50795 
50859 
50025 
50358 
50438 
50941 
50458 
50057 
50935 
50733 
51079 


60257 
60412 
60045 
61081 
60859 
62134 
60060 
61231 
61475 
61j24 
60073 
60205 
60260 
60680 
60646 
60076 
60332 
60033 
60595 
60004 
60730 
61517 
61030 
61191 
61179 
60925 


70855 
70191 
70035 
70710 
70199 
70841 
70563 
70383 
70361 
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Grantee  nmmbef  and  name 


REGION 

Wisconsin  Judicare.. . 

Flint-Saginaw,  Mich 

Detroit 

Macomb  County,  Mich 

South  Bend 

Akron,  Ohio ".!. 

Cincinnati. 

Columbus ]  "... 

Milwaukee 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich 

Bay- Midland,  Mich  (see  Flint-Sagmaw) 

Fort  Wayne 

Lima-Allen.  Oh'O 

Scioto  County,  Ohio 

Waukegan.  Ill 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Minneapolis 

Dayton.  Ohio    . 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Toledo 

Canton,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Oakland  County.  Mich 

Chicago  . . 

Peoria 

Michigan  State 

Cleveland 

Gary 

St  Joseph.  Mich 

Butler  County.  Ohio 

Ohio  State 

Land  of  Lincoln  (Southern  Illinois) 

Indianapolis 

Upper  Peninsula.  Mich 

Loiain  County.  Ohio 

Lansing.  Mich 

Cook  County.  Ill 

Licking  County.  Ohio 

St  Paul 

Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio 


12-month 

funding  made 

during  fiscal      Pio^am  year  end 

year  1973         (PY  ) 


.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

p 

X 
X 
X 
•X 
X 

p . 

X 
X 


REGION  VI 

Tallulah,  La         ..  x 

Sandoval  County,  N.  Mex . .........  X 

Jay. Oklahoma             ,..; "      '  '. 'x 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex "  x 

f  I  Paso.  Tex        J      .  '  x 

Little  Rock,  Ark :.  V^ .^ '^/^"^^. .^ '..^.      .".'.'  X 

New  Mexico  Rural „ ..  "  X 

Laredo,  Tex         .  .  x 

TRLA  ...: ;;....;;:;:::":;:'! x 

Osage  County,  Okia    .             x 

Lake  Charles,  La  . .                ".l"..!!i!l!!!!![!il  X 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. '.'" x 

New  Orleans,  La '. p 

Tulsa, OkIa  X 

Altus.OkIa '..'"I"!."!'"'  X 

Shreveport,  La "x 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex X 

Dallas, Tex  .. '  '  X 

Oklahoma  City,  Okl« '.'.'..  '.  '. X 

Brownsville,  Tex \ " .....'.  X 

San  Antonio,  Tex .......  X 

Jackson  County,  Ark ."'.I!!'!"!      X 

Waco.  Tex J "]..."""  X 

Austin.  Tex. X 

Fort  Worth,  Tex ''./."^^""^. X 

Houston, Tex.. x 

REGION  VII 

L'ncoln.  Nebr X 

Dubuque,  Iowa X 

Topeka.  Kans        .....  X 

St.  Louis,  Mo X 

Iowa  City.  Iowa X 

Omaha,  Nebr X 

Kansas  City.  Mo X 

Kansas  City,  Kans X 

Wichita,  Kans        X 


July 


Augi  st 


Sep! 


Novi 


Man 


April 


July 


April  1974 


May 


Janu 
Febr 
Marc 

April 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A. 


STEIGER 


REPRE  5ENTATIVES 


or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  April  1±  1973 
W:  sconsin. 


Mr.     STEIGER     of 
Speaker,  as  ranking  membtr 
committee  on  Equal  Oppor|imitles 
mittee  on  Education  and 
received  a  series  of  reports 
of  Legal  Services  on  the  grbnt 
process.  I  include  the  repor 
in  the  Record  : 


Mr. 
of  the  Sub- 
Corn - 
abor,  I  have 
f^-om  the  Office 
refunding 
at  this  point 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Partial 
funding 
(number  of    Expiration  of 
months)    partial  funding 


Tentativi 

remainin; 

numbe 

month! 

planned 


1973 
lo 
:1973 
■o 

imber  1973 
lo 

lO- 

lo...     . 
lo,    .       ,     . 
Oct(  «rl973.... 
0    

Octo  er  1973.1^^ 

lo..     .•.,. 

-    0 

VI  mbei  1973.. 
Octo  er  1973.... 
Novi  Tiber  1973  . 
0       . 

0 

Dec(  nber  1973. 

0 
0. 

.  0.. 

..  0 

.  do 

.  0... 

0. 

Janu  ry  1974 

.  0 


.  0. 


Febrfary  1974. 
0. 
0    . 
1 1974. 


1974 
0 


973 
Augi  *  1973. 


Sept  mber  1973 


Octol  Br  1973. 

.1  0. 


Dece  iber  1973, 
Oece  iber  1973. 


Janu  ry  1974. 
Febr  ary  1974 . 


Marc  1974. 


974 


Sept  mber 1973 
Octo  er  1973  ... 


Novdnber  1973 
Oece  iber  1973 
ry  1974 
ary  1973    . 

1973 

1973       ... 


6   July  1973 


6   September  1973. 


n    November  1973 . 


13,  1973 

IN 


Tentative  PYE  after 
funding  remaining 
months 


January  1974. 


March  1974. 


April  16,  1973 
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Grantee  number  and  nam* 


12-muiilti 
landinc 
4uria(l 
ytir  1973 


REGION  VII— Continued 

70018- Waterloo,  Iowa v 

70004-Scottsblua,  Nebr '.".'.".'.". X 

70383— Des  Moines,  Iowa S"".'.. '..'..'. X 

_ REGJOW  VIII 

80823— Montana v 

80679— Colorado  Rural..  v 

81041-Ogden,  Utah """"  v 

81012-Salt  Lake  Utah...  » 

80011— Grapehoe,  Colo  » 

80984-Rajitf  City.  s.  oaki;;!!;;;:;:;:;;;:;;;::::;;;:;;;:;;:":::::;;;;::;:;:  s 


80059— Colsiada  Spriocs 
SOOOl-Adams  Coy,  Colo.. 
80039— Denver,  Colo 
11065— Cheyenne,  Wy»  .  . 
8S091— P«eMe,  Colo 
81071— Ca:per,  Wyo..  . 


90074— Prima,  Ari2 

90424— Napt.Caht.. 
9eS82-S»nta  CUri,  Calif 

90S9»-ShasJ»,  Calif I. 

90045— Micronesia 
90522— San  Fraacisco  L.A.S  '". 
90522— San  Francisco  NLAF 
90629— Tulare,  Calif. 
992«*-P»s»deii8,  Calif. . . 

90443— Ri»ers«de. 

90592— Santa  Cruz II 

90058— Alameda  Coy,  Calif 
90319-Ui«  BaKli,  Calif_  "" 
90269— Mendecino,  Calif...  ". 
90232— Fresno,  Cahf 
9B2»-U«  Ai«eJe«,  LAF.'y: 
9029t—SM  FcniMdo.  Calif 
90298— San  Gabriel,  Calif 
9««-C«»Mo«,  Calif  ...■■" 
90132— MMttray,  CaM 
90122— Sacramento,  Calif..      . 
90646— Ctork  Coy,  N«v 
902«-CaUarnia  Raral,  LA  "I 
90129— Maricopa,  Ariz. 
90432— Orange,  Calif.... 
905i6-SMjaK)uiD,Caiif...  . 
90C20— Coconino,  Ariz 
90255— Kern  Co.,  Calif 
■04O3— Hefted,  Calif.. 
90493— San  Diego,  Calif 

90619 -Stanislaus,  Calif 

90S35— B*f*«»ey,  CaW 
9«8«7-««*i»  Coda,  Ca«.".i;: 
90218— Martin  County,  Calif 
90573— San  Mateo,  Calif 
90e(»-Satao,  Calif....: 

90635— Venlwa,  CaW. 

99954 — Hawaii 

«•«?-*»*«  C»"wilV  (Reno): : 
9068S— Pinal,  Ariz. 
90597— California  Indian  Is 
90369-USC  Western  Center'.'.'.: 


REGION  IX 


.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

.  X 

-(FY  72) 
.  X 
.  P 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

X 

X 

.  p 

X 
X 
X 
X 

.  p 

X 
X 
X 

X 
N 

p 

X 
N 
X 
X 

p 
p 

N 
X 
(FY  72) 


»«..«..      .  REGION 

OOiaft-Lewiston,  Itlaho  . 

••919-Atafca.. 

00019— Western  Idaho  

00742-Ponland,Oreg  

«0a29-No»thwesl  WasHington 

00030-Piefc*  County,  Wasb 
00029— Lane  County,  Oreg 

S^i?"-"**'*" «'"'  f"*  co«rtiis,'6"r«i;:::; 

00872-Sprtiane,  Wask 

00036-Seanle..  


A  "7"  .X— »  re'unf'ins  decision  for  12  nontbs  was  made  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Longer  grants  are 
flenoted  by  the  number  of  rroirths.  The  terminal  date  for  each  ef  these  grants  is  listed  under  the 
tST?  •?'?r".*^  *"'•"  •*— fe'"«l»«  has  been  on  a  partial,  or  less  tha»  fu«  year  basis, 
ine  columns  Ubied  Partial  funding  (iiunibei  «l  months)"  and  "Expiration  of  partial  funding" 
oescriDe  the  cnrrent  status  and  terminal  date  for  each  of  these  temporary  extensions.  N— a  refund- 
ing decision  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  cohinins  for  'Program  year  end"  and  "Expiratron  •(  par- 
tial Tu»4m  state  when  such  programs  k)se  their  funding  m  the  absence  of  positive  action  FY— 
SI?*"!"  *L  'ii'*  optfaling  under  long  term  funding  authorized  during  a  previous  fiscal  year 
oesignala*  by  the  appropriate  date. 


Proeran  yaar  and 
(PYE) 


Partial 
funding 
(number  of    Expiration  of 
ownlks)    partial  fuadiaf 


Tentative 

remaining 
numlwr 
months 
pUnnW 


Teatatiye  PYE  after 
♦omling  remaining 
mo  " 


May  1973..., 
June  1973.. 
Joly  1973... 


do 

Aa|Wtl973. 
do 

do 


do . 

Septenber  1973 
(1-time  grant 
for  flood). 
November  1973.. 
-do. 


December  1973.. 

do 

January  1974 

Febraary  1974... 


July  1973 

AdBBStl973 

do. 

do. 

do 

Septenber  1973. 

Sep«einii«V  19731 

Oetohor  1973 

do 

do 

Novenberl973.. 

do 

do 

Decambor  1973.. 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 


C   March  1973. 


6   September  I973, 


Oocenber  1973 
January  1974... 


Fobniary  1974. 

do 

do. 

do. 

MardiM/S.... 


6   June  1973. 


6    December  1973. 


4    May  1973.: 


<•) 


March  1974. 
ManA  1973. 
March  1974. 

do 


April  1973. 
June  1973. 
do.... 


«    July  1973. 


11    July  1974. 
12"  March  1974. 


8    Noyember  1973 ' 
6    September  1973. 


C    March  1974. 
12    April  1974. 

0) 


September  1973  >. 
December  1973.... 

do 

Jam«ryl974 

February  1974 

-do. 


11    July  1973.. 


« 


do 

March  1974.... 
Feburary  1974. 


Not  determined. 
'  Reftonal  plan  calls  for  1 1  months. 

'  Acceleration  ef  piogran's  oxpenditores  authorized,  on  a  l-time  basis,  resulting  in  shortening 
grant  period.  ^ 

..I^'-tII'^'*^'^™?  ^  ^^^'"  i^fllee-'Tentative  rcmaiMiig  nmbcr  o(  oieHtfes  planned" 

T   u  '™'^'"*  V"^  "i"  fu»<S«g  remaining  months"- provide  long  range  prospects  for  proRiams 

which  have  not  been  refunded  on  a  full  year  basis.  Ho^er,  itVt*be  str«sed  that  th^e  2 

r^r,^- r/nl*M2f  OK^*  l^'f^V'c^"  P'^""'"'  «""  '^°  ""'  'ep'esent  a  commitment  lor  luciher 
refunding  from  the  Office  of  Legal  Services. 


SENATE—Mo/irfai^,  April  IS,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


PRAYEK 

Dr.  Ehner  CSeorge  Homrighausen, 
dean  and  professor  emeritus,  Princeton 
TheoloekaU  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


O  Lord,  our  God.  Thou  art  the  f  oimtain 
of  all  life  and  the  source  of  all  wisdom; 
Thou  art  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  and  our  eternal  home; 
in  this  time  of  reverent  mood,  create 
within  us  a  strong  sense  of  Thy  faithful 
presence,  a  joyful  awareness  of  Thy 
creative  and  renewing  power  all  about  us, 
a  sincere  gratitude  for  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  this  favored  land,  and  a  gen- 


uine appreciation  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
cur  people  and  culture.  Awaken  within 
us.  o  living  CSod.  a  fresh  understanding 
of  who  we  are.  of  what  we  so  richly  en- 
joy, and  what  by  Thy  guidance  and  grace 
we  may  become.  And  fill  us  with  a  firm 
resolve  to  deal  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  Thee  our  God. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  16. 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  JanuaiT  29,  1973,  Mi-.  Mc- 
Clellan,  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, reported  favorably,  without 
amendment,  on  April  13,  1973,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  pui-poses, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  93-120) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Pi'iday, 
April  13,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


do  this  with  the  knowletfee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin) — that  the  time  illotted  to  him 
be  transferred  to  the  dist^guished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  i   is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  temV 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  order'ScT 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent — and  I 
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Mr.   MONTOYA.   Mr 
month  the  Senate  Approbriations 
committee  on  the  Treasui  </ 
ice,   and   General    Gover  iment 
days  of  hearings  regardin ; 
countered  by  the  Internal 
ice   in   administering 
assistance  and  complianci; 


resident,  last 
Sub- 
Postal  Serv- 
held   3 
problems  en- 
Revenue  Serv- 


tafpayer   service 
programs. 


BACKGROUND 

Since  last  spring's  appropriations 
hearings,  the  committee  ]  las  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  wit  i  the  way  our 
tax  system  is  administer  ;d.  We  realize 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separa  te  and  identify 
questions  of  the  Services  effectiveness 
from  the  complexities  of  tax  law  which 
it  administers.  Nonethele  s,  we  felt  that 
the  effort  should  be  imd  ertaken. 

Following  the  hearings  last  year,  the 
committee,  in  expressing  :  ts  interest  and 
intent  to  make  such  an  iaquiry,  ignited 
an  expression  of  public  concern  which 
culminated  in  my  office  r  jceiving  in  the 
area  of  1,300  letters  from  ;oncemed  tax- 
payers encouraging  furthjr  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  IRS's  U  xpayer  service 
assistance  and  compliance  programs. 

In  response  to  this  expn  ission  of  public 
concern,  I  communicatedl  to  the  Treas- 
m-y  my  interest  in  conven  ng  hearings  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  £  ervice  and  the 
public.  These  are  not  ad/ersary  or  ac- 
cusatory hearings.  They  i  fere  taxpayers' 
hearings.  People  with  vi  st  wealth  are 
well  enough  able  to  mal  :e  their  voices 
heard  when  it  comes  to  f(  rmulating  and 
administering  our  nationi  il  tax  law.  But 
we  rarely  hear  the  voice  of  the  average 
man  and  womEui  who  b(  ar  the  largest 
burdens  in  sustaining  our  ;ax  system  and 
yet  have  the  smallest  voici . 

The  hearings  were  heli  i  in  the  inter- 
est of  making  tliat  voice  audible  to  the 
Service,  its  employees,  aid  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  felt  from  he  onset  that 
such  hearings  would  result  in  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  ndividual  tax- 
payer whom  it  is  suppose(   to  serve. 

Prom  the  very  beginn^g  we  on  the 
committee  acknowledge  th  at  our  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  world  aid  that  it  has 
been  historically  receptive  to  recommen- 
dations from  the  public,  rs  well  as  Con- 
gress and  has  altered  its  i  irograms  when 
the  public  was  able  to  communicate 
clearly  alternative  ways  o  increasing  its 
effectiveness  and  efflciene;  . 

It  was  and  it  remains  )ur  purpose  to 
assist  both  the  Service  anc  the  individual 
taxpayer  to  identify  ar;as  of  public 
criticism  and  dissatisfaci  ion  that  have 
emerged  from  the  nature  of  their  rela- 
tionship and  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another  in  maintaining  a  '.  lealthy,  volun- 
tary assessment  tax  syst  ;m.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  these  hear  ngs  were  held. 

Foremost  in  our  minds  ^  ms  that  a  citi- 
zen's willingness  to  caiT  his  own  tax 
burden  is  determined  by   he  measure  of 
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his  own  faith  in  the  capabi  ity,  fairness, 
and  integrity  of  those  wh)  administer 
our  tax  code.  That  faith  i^ust  be  sus- 
tained. With  the  assistance  &nd  coopera- 
tion of  both  the  Service  arid  the  public, 
the  committee  has  sought  td  infuse  a  lit- 
tle energy  and  vigor  into  tha  t  effort. 

Acknowledging  the  awesc  me  responsi- 
bilities that  accompany  congressional 
delegation  of  authority  to  ( an-y  out  tax 
policy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Service  to 
interpret  tax  code  provision  i  in  line  with 
congressional  purpose  and  ^o  do  so  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner. 

Inherent  to  fulfilling  this  mission,  it  is 
clearly  imderstood  that  in  the  interest 
of  a  healthy  system  of  tas  administra- 
tion the  individuals  respons  ble  for  man- 
agement policy  must  recognize  that  it  is 
ultimately  assessed  not  only  by  its  suc- 
cess in  effectively  collecting  Federal  rev- 
enue but  by  its  capacity  to  convince  the 
taxpayer  that  a  governmunt  point  of 
view  in  a  tax  dispute  is  ultimately  based 
on  a  reasonable  and  mearingful  inter- 
pretation of  the  code  whic  i  is  enforced 
judiciously. 

In  pursuing  its  ends  the  c  ommittee  in- 
vited a  diverse  group  of  p  iblic  spirited 
citizens  to  gather  and  provic  e  us  with  the 
benefit  of  their  counsel  in  examining  and 
detei-mining  the  nature  a^d  soui-ce  of 
current  problems  in  the  areft  of  taxpayer 
service  assistance  and  conlpliance  pro- 
grams and  to  suggest  alternative  solu- 
tions which  might  serve  th  e  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  Service  and  the  general 
public.  Those  who  gave  com isel  included: 

First.  Individual  taxpayei's. 

Second.  Groups  involved  in  preparing 
taxpayer  returns. 

Third.  Students  and  spe<ialists  in  tax 
law  and  its  administration. 

Fourth.  Representatives  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  employee  organization. 

Fifth,  Former  professional  tax  ad- 
ministrators who  accepted  the  c(Hnmlt- 
tee's  invitation  to  provide  1 ;  with  an  ex- 
perienced perspective  on  h>w  the  Serv- 
ice and  the  public  miglt  be  better 
served. 

Never  before  have  formdr  IRS  Com- 
missioners been  called  upm  to  testify 
before  a  Senate  coinmitt<ie  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  tax  law. 

The  committee  appreciatied  the  coun- 
sel provided  by  this  group  of  public  spir- 
ited citizens  and  along  with  the  IRS  is 
now  in  the  process  of  carel  ully  examin- 
ing all  criticism  and  comme  nts  advanced 
In  the  hearings  to  insure  that  they  are 
given  full  consideration. 

There  is  much  that  can 
ministratlvely  by  the  Serv 
current  problems. 

In  briefly  sketching  the 
sues  and  problems  Identified  during  the 
3  days  of  hearings,  I  will  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  two  related  areas  of  tax 
administration  which  appear  to  be  in 
need  of  thoughtful  analysis.  The  first 
are  problems  which  arise  :  rom  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  taxpayer  serv- 
ice and  assistance  prograris.  The  sec- 
ond involves  problems  en(  ountered  by 
the  Service  in  administerin  j  compliance 
and  enforcement  programs, 

I.    TAXPAYER    SELF-ASSISTANi  :E    SERVICE 

A  key  assumption  imder  ying  my  in- 
terest in  the  area  of  taxpayc  r  service  and 


assistance  programs  is  that 


be  done  ad- 
ce  to  rectify 

principle  is- 


it  is  the  first 


step  In  the  IRS  compliance  program. 
If  the  Service  renders  sufficient  and 
credible  assistance  at  this  stage  of  the 
taxpayer's  efforts  to  comply  with  tax 
law,  then  perhaps  we  can  act  preven- 
tively to  eliminate  those  compliance  dif- 
ficulties that  emanate  from  uninformed 
or  misinformed  taxpayers. 

In  short,  taxpayer  assistance  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  our  voluntary  com- 
pliance system.  If  it  falters,  it  under- 
mines the  health  of  our  tax  system. 

A.    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  UNRESOLVED  PROGRAM- 
MATIC PROBLEMS  OF  TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE 

Testimony  which  was  aimed  at  iden- 
tifying fimdamental  problems  In  this 
area  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
complexities  in  tax  law  have  generated  a 
number  of  administrative  problems  that 
deserve  recognition. 

First,  it  was  pointed  out  that  at  return 
time,  far  too  many  Americans  have  to 
shuffle  about  for  themselves  or  seek  out 
professional  assistance  to  assess  them- 
selves. As  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on 
the  wiUingnes  of  its  citizens  to  engage 
in  income  self-assessment,  it  appears 
that  we  are  developing  into  a  nation 
where  the  commercial  tax  preparation 
Industry  does  the  bulk  of  our  taxpayers' 
"self-assessing."  Our  tax  system  has  in 
the  last  few  decades  become  dependent 
on  that  industry.  The  question  that  we 
must  consider  is  whether  programmatic 
weakness  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's administration  of  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs  has  contributed  to  the 
emergence  of  that  industry  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  an  integral  ingredient 
in  our  national  tax  system.  Involved  in 
facing  up  to  these  programmatic,  respon- 
sibilities is  recognizing  the  disparity  be- 
tween what  IRS  recognizes  as  their  re- 
sponsibilities versus  the  need  of  the  tax- 
payer who  is  willing  to  comply  with  tax 
law  but  who  is  increasingly  becoming 
disenchanted  with  inequities  in  the  tax 
code,  and  programmatic  deficiencies  in 
tax  assistance  and  compliance  programs. 

One  witness  before  the  committee,  a 
certified  public  accountant  who  heads  a 
free  low-income  return  preparation  or- 
ganization, suggested  that — 

Taxpayers  could  turn  to  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  for  assistance,  but  it  is  simply 
not  a  reasonable  alternative. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  appropriates  funds  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  system,  I  will 
insist  upon  knowing  why  any  citizen's 
dependence  on  the  Intei-nal  Revenue 
Service  for  information  and  assistance  is 
not  "a  reasonable  or  viable  altemative." 

If  we  are  indeed  in  what  one  witness 
referred  to  as  "a  real  mess"  as  a  result 
of  not  facing  up  to  our  programmatic 
responsibilities  to  assist  tlie  Service  in 
seeing  to  it  that  taxpayers  pay  no  more 
or  less  than  they  owe  under  law.  then 
we  must  reexamine  the  following  ques- 
tion: To  what  extent  does  the  Service 
have  a  responslbilitity  to  see  that  tax- 
payers receive  accurate  tax  assistance  by 
its  own  personnel,  and  to  what  extent  is 
the  Service  obligated  to  ensure  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  a 
citizen  receives  from  other  sources? 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  sug- 
gested that  there  exists  a  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  tax  administrator 
who    administers    assistance    programs 


and  the  small  taxpayer  regarding  the 
character  of  the  latter's  need  during  the 
filing  season.  This  difference,  as  one  wit- 
ness pointed  out.  Is  further  complicated 
by  the  Service's  assumption  that  taxpay- 
ers, though  unable  or  unwiUlng  to  learn 
enough  to  make  out  his  own  return, 
somehow  would  know  enough  to  see  that 
those  who  make  out  his  return  were  com- 
petent and  trustworthy. 

In  addressing  the  programmatic  re- 
sponsibilities that  both  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Congress  must  con- 
front in  seeing  to  it  that  our  tax  system 
is  effectively  and  efficiently  administered, 
we  must  examine  what  we  fund  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  do  for  the  tax- 
payer versus  what  is  in  fact  done.  Obvi- 
ously, given  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  tax  preparation  Industry  and  the  ac- 
companying financial  burden  that  the 
American  taxpayer  faces,  we  have  failed 
to  determine  whether  taxpayers  are  will- 
ing to  assume  this  burden  out  of  choice 
or  necessity. 

That  same  certified  public  accountant 
suggested  that  taxpayer  assistance  and 
compliance  programs,  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  general  public,  must  have  certain 
characteristics.  He  pointed  out  that — 

Included  and  fundamental  to  the  notion 
of  service  or  assistance  must  be  the  belief 
that  those  doing  the  assisting  must  have  the 
public's  confidence  and  trust.  That  to  actu- 
ally be  a  service,  assistance  must  be  offered 
In  terms  of  those  who  are  receiving,  not 
those  doing  the  assisting. 

In  my  own  mind,  this  is  a  question  of 
attitude,  perspective  and  administrative 
leadership.  The  Service  does  not  feel  they 
can  quantify  public  satisfaction — and  in 
large  measure  viable  indicators  have  not 
been  constructed  to  determine  why  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  comply.  As 
former  Commissioner  Caplin  stated  this 
point : 

We  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  out  to 
squeeze  those  last  enforcement  dollars — the 
$6.5  billion  of  enforcement  dollars — or  are  we 
trying  to  maximize  the  $203.5  billion  that  the 
American  taxpayers  put  on  the  table. 

The  question  for  the  committee  Is — 
Are  we  going  to  judge  the  performance 
of  IRS  and  its  managers  by  these  extra 
enforcement  dollars:  are  we  willing  to 
say,  as  Caplin  pointedout: 

You  are  not  getting  as  many  audit  dollars 
this  year,  but  we  ar«,stlU  going  to  give  you 
revenue  agents  because  you  are  giving  better 
taxpayer  assistance — you  are  being  fairer  to 
the  taxpayer  and  are  getting  good  compliance. 

We  are  intent,  with  the  Service's  co- 
operation, to  attempt  to  devise  a  more 
viable  criteria  for  performance  and 
funding  of  IRS.  One  that  includes  mech- 
anisms which  will  ensure  taxpayer  com- 
pliance and  sustain  confidence  in  IRS 
administration  of  the  tax  code. 

The  committee  has  requested  that  the 
Service  undertake  a  study  to  examine  the 
merits  of  licensing  the  commercial  tax 
preparation  industry.  Such  a  study  would 
identify  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  IRS's  direct  involvement  in  estab- 
lishing and  operating  a  licensing  system. 

Included  in  the  study  would  be  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  procedures  for  granting,  deny- 
ing, transferring,  modifying,  spending  or 
terminating  licenses.  Of  concern  here  is — 
if  the  Service  cannot  effectively  monitor 


the  tax  preparers  industry,  who  should? 
Where  does  IRS's  responsibilities  stop? 

Regarding  the  issue  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  personnel  training  and  em- 
ployment, the  Service  has  been  asked  to 
keep  the  committee  informed  of  how  the 
competence,  professionalism  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Taxpayer  Service  Representa- 
tive Division  is  being  enhanced.  Specifi- 
cally, we  are  interested  in  questions  con- 
cerning recruitment,  retention  of  per- 
sonnel, qualifications,  appointment, 
training,  compensation,  et  cetera. 

In  the  future,  in  addition  to  initiating 
Inquires  from  the  subcommttee,  I  en- 
courage the  public  and  the  Congress  alike 
to  become  familiar  with  the  Taxpayer 
Service  Division  within  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  as  I  would  expect  that  It 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  im- 
prove taxpayer  assistance  throughout 
the  Service.  The  division  was  established 
in  1971  to  provide  taxpayer  information 
and  guidance  on  tax  laws,  &s  well  as  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  returns. 
The  committee  is  intent  upon  becoming 
well  acquainted  wtih  this  vital  function 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

II.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  UNRESTRICTED  FBOGRAM- 
MATIC  PROBLEMS  IN  ENFORCEMENT  AND  COM- 
PLIANCE 

During  the  hearings  it  became  abun- 
dantly clear  that  in  addition  to  examin- 
ing programmatic  responsibilities  which 
had  been  overlooked  regarding  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  administration 
of  taxpayer  services  at  the  assessment 
phase  of  a  citizen's  income  reporting — 
issues  concerning  compliance  and  en- 
forcement programs  emerged  which  were 
in  need  of  immediate  consideration  and 
review. 

Some  witnesses  suggested  that  in  close 
review,  a  taxpayer's  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  compliance  obligations 
were  grossly  inadequate.  The  commit- 
tee supports  a  firm  policy  of  collection  as 
long  as  revenue  agents  conscientiously 
attempt  to  avoid  imposing  imdue  hard- 
ship on  the  taxpayer. 

A  fundamental  goal  that  the  commit- 
tee must  encourage  the  Service  to  pur- 
sue concerns  closing  the  gap  between 
what  it  knows  about  tax  law  and  what 
the  public  should  know.  What  under- 
standing a  representative  of  the  Service 
may  have  about  any  subject  which  af- 
fects private  and  pubUc  parties  should 
be  made  known  to  them,  except  where 
the  agent  has  sufficient  reason  for  not 
doing  so. 

In  my  own  mind,  the  most  serious  is- 
sue that  emerged  from  the  hearings  con- 
cerns the  fundamental  issue  of  how  the 
Service  evaluates  the  performance  of  rev- 
enue officers  and  agents  particularly  in 
ensuring  compliance.  Does  the  SeiTice 
as  an  administrative  organization  do 
enough  to  ensure  that  its  employees  are 
not  operating  from  assumptions  similar 
to  those  of  a  county  justice  of  the  peace 
who  gets  paid  from  fines  collected.  A  re- 
lated question  concerns  whether  we  in 
Congress  have  indeed  inadvertently  sub- 
sidized such  a  system.  Can  we  afford  to 
have  that  thought  in  the  minds  of  tax- 
paying  Americans  who  overwhelmingly 
support  our  self-assessment  system? 

The  Service  is  obligated  to  apply  and 
administer  the  law  in  a  reasonable  and 
practical   manner.   Federal   revenue   is 
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properly  collected  only  when  it  is  founded 
in  a  fair  interpretation  of  law.  Issues 
should  not  be  raised  arbitrarily  or  for 
trading  purposes.  Revenue  officers  are 
obligated  to  serve  tax  law  in  an  impar- 
tial manner  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer as  well  as  the  Government;  that 
13,  they  should  not  hesitate  to  raise  a 
meritorious  issue. 

Administration  of  tlie  law  which  is 
both  vigorous  and  reasonable  is  ap- 
plauded when  accompanied  with  cour- 
tesy and  consideration.  In  reviewing  our 
appeals  process  clearly,  sometliing  has 
to  be  done  about  an  appeals  system  that 
obviously  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
taxpayers  who,  however,  strong  the  mer- 
its of  the  case  cannot  afford  to  have  ex- 
peii;  tax  lav^.'yei's  and  accountants  to  pre- 
pare and  argue  his  case.  I  am  distressed 
to  hear  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  appeals  system  works 
on  the  "inability  to  pay"  principle,  "the 
rich  pay  less  and  the  poor  simply  pay." 

In  addressing  the  adequacy  of  our  ap- 
peals process,  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee,  suggested 
that— 

To  say  ttutt  the  taxpayer  Is  outxaged  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  taxpayer  is  always  right.  The 
critical  point  is  that  the  settlement  was 
pressed  upon  him;  he  has  acquiesced  to  the 
power  rather  than  the  fairness  of  govern- 
nnent. 

I  am  in  this  regard  in  accord  with  an- 
other hearings  witness.  Dr.  L.  Hart 
Wright,  who  testified  that  we  in  Con- 
gress must  insist  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue SeiTice  strive  to : 

EstabUsh  an  appeals  process  that  wUl  per- 
mit the  development  of  as  fair  a  settlement 
as  would  be  reached  had  a  taxpayer  been 
able  to  carry  his  case  to  court  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  concessions  responsive  to  antici- 
pated litigation. 

A  fundamental  issue  which  pervades 
thoughtful  discussions  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's taxpayer  assistance  and  compliance 
programs  concerns  the  simple  fact  that 
Interaal  Revenue  employees  who  deal 
with  the  pubhc  are  themselves  subject 
to  a  crosscuirent  of  pressuies  which  re- 
sult from  their  confronting  the  question 
of  exactly  who  do  they  represent:  Are 
they  taxpayer  advocates  or  simply  op- 
eratives of  a  truly  impartial  system?  The 
issue  seems  to  revolve  around  the  nature 
of  an  employee's  perception  of  his  re- 
sponsibility in  insuring  compliance. 

Relatedly,  we  must  communicate  to 
our  tax  administrators  who  oversee 
auditing  and  collecting  programs  that 
those  programs  represent  the  most  acute 
interfaces  of  Govenmient  arid  the  in- 
dividual citizen. 

The  allocation  of  audit  effort  by  the 
Service  should  be  a  prototype  of  rational 
determination  of  social  and  economic 
policy.  We  are  all  obligated  to  review  the 
inherent  value  assumptions  that  are  im- 
plicit in  these  technical  and  complex 
calculations. 

In  evaluating  the  performance  of  the 
Service,  we  caimot  on  the  one  hand  chas- 
tize them  for  evaluating  the  performance 
of  audit  employees  on  the  basis  ot  cases 
'closed'  and  the  amount  of  additional 
tax  Uabilities  assessed,  or  seizures  of  tax- 
payer assets,  if  we  in  Congress  do  not 
establish  and  insist  upon  a  more  \1able 
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measme  of  performance  ihan  collected 
revenue. 

A  system  in  which 
ployee's  performance  in 
production,  obviously  cr 
sui'e  on  IRS  employees 
In  order  to  obtain  appr 
the  Service  must  not 
my  colleagues  on  the 
pared  to  subsidize  such  a 
it  be  I'ef eired  to  as  a  "quot;  i 
system.  The  overhead 
will  and  confidence  of 
ply  willingly  with  tax  law 
worth  the  presumed  gain  i 

The  problems  of  the 
deed  awesome,  but  we  mu4t 
lazy  way  out.  We  must 
and  equitable  enforcement 
law,  which  is  keenly  sensit^' 
agerial  responsibilities  of 
payer    seiTice    while 
pliance. 

To  those  who  are 
lack  of  past  congressional 
of  Internal  Revenue  Serv 
as  long  as  I  am  chairman 
Appropriations  Subcommi ; 
ury.  Postal  Sei-vice,  and 
ernment,  the  committee 
tive  to  those  who  are 
administration  and  feel 
expand  our  understandinj 
to  improve  our  cuiTent  sj^tem. 

CONCLtrSlON 

In  pursuing  the  commit'  ee's  interest  in 
assisting  both  the  Servicg  and  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  to  identif^  areas  of  pub- 
hc dissatisfaction  and  |  programmatic 
concern,  the  following  issues  have  been 
identified  as  deserving  sei  lous  study  and 
consideration  by  the  com  nittee  and  in- 
terested parties: 

First.  The  use  of  sumi  lary  adminis- 
trative action;  for  exampl  t,  seizures,  sus- 
pensions, jeopardy  assess  nento. 

Second.  The  administrative  use  of 
money  penalties  as  a  san(  tion.  Relevant 
to  our  interest  here,  is  low  collection 
practices  might  be  altere  1  or  refined  to 
improve  likelihood  that  s|  citizen's  live- 
lihood is  not  impaired  or  [jeopardized  by 
collection  activities  whici  are  overbear- 
ing and  contribute  little  t<  the  total  com- 
pUance  pictme. 

Third.  A  basic  goal  ihi  t  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  and  one  tl:  at  the  services 
should  be  concerned  witl  involves  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  what  the  Service 
and  its  staff  knows  aboit  tax  law  and 
administrative  procedure  s  and  what  a 
taxpayer  must  know  and  is  permitted  to 
know.  Whatever  understapiding  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Service  r»ay  have  about 
any  subject  that  affects  private  and  pub- 
lic parties  should  be  made{known  to  them 
except  when  the  Service 
reason  for  restricting  thA  knowledge. 

Fourth.  The  availabilit  j  and  dissemi- 
nation of  public  informa  ion  on  admin 
istrative  procedures,  poliqles,  and  activi- 
ties. 

Fifth.  The  handling  of 
ances  and  complaints. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  issues 
raised  during  the  course  <  f  the  February 
IRS  hearings  can  be  dea  t  with  admin 
istratjvely.  There  are  a  n  imber  of  issues 
however  which  require  f  irther  analysis 
and  which  can  bt  worke  i  out  with  co 
operation  of  SeiTice  and|others. 


The  Service  has  been  asked  to: 

First.  Present  taxpayeis  undei'going 
audit  or  collection  with  a  I  rief  written 
explanation  of  prooedme.  This  notice 
would  identify  taxpayer  rit  hts,  obliga- 
tions, appeal  procedures,  ai  id  names  of 
supervisors  who  will  entc  rtain  com- 
plaints. 

Second.  Provide  taxpayt  rs  with  an 
understandable  booklet  ou  tlining  how 
IRS  enforces  tax  law  judic  ously. 

Third.  Inform  taxpayers  i  t  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  audit  whether  jr  not  he  is 
suspected  of  a  crime. 

Fourth.  Simplify  audit  and  collection 
forms. 

Fifth.  Impress  upon  the  e  ntire  agency 
its  responsibiUty  for  insuring  that  tax- 
payers are  informed  of  thei  r  rights  and 
that  one's  career  progress  js  not  linked 
to  a  quantifiable  productidn  measure- 
ment, but  to  the  level  of  tDtal  services 
which  are  engaged  to  sus  ain  compli- 
ance. 

Sixth.  Review  current  emphasis  on 
audit  production  goals  and  (  onsequences 
of  "point"  sjTstem  in  measui  ing  progress 
of  collection  employees. 

Seventh.  Instruct  auditojs  to  Inform 
taxpayers  when  an  issue  raised  in  the 
audit  could  favor  the  taxpayer  and  ex- 
plain truthfully  and  candidl;  r  possibilities 
to  compromise  the  amoimt;;  involved  in 
conferences  with  higher  ol  Icials. 

Eighth.  Reexamine  appea  s  procedures 
in  the  interest  of  streamliaing  process 
and  rendering  it  less  experu  ive  and  con- 
fusing to  a  taxpayer  who  ran  111  afford 
to  subsidize  a  cumbersome  s  ystem  of  ap- 
peals which  he  Is  adverse  lo  utilizing — 
simply  because  he  cannot  al  ford  to  make 
it  work  for  him. 

Ninth.  Improve  training  and  career  de- 
^'elopment  for  taxpayer  siirvice  repre- 
sentatives, revenue  agents,  and  officers. 

Tenth.  In  the  area  of  information 
practices,  expand  pubUcati  m  of  overall 
audit,  appeals,  and  collect  on  informa- 
tion. Publish  all  IRS  private  rulings  after 
deleting  Identifying  taxpayer  details. 

In  pursuing  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  kept  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Reivenue  Taxa- 
tion informed  as  to  the  coinmittee's  ef- 
forts and  where  there  is  nised  for  legis- 
lative remedies,  I  am  surit  that  along 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Cc  mmittee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
it  will  make  every  effort  to  c  onstructively 
deal  with  problems  reused  t^  these  hear- 
ings. 


citizen's  griev- 


ORDER  OF  BUSn  TESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  allotting  me  soi  le  of  his  time 
so  that  I  could  finish  my  sti  itement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  very  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  how  mu<^  time  do 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJIT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^r.  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  jOklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  television,  as 
well  as  bankers,  industrial  experts,  and 
economists  have  all  given  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  United  States  gi'owing 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  to  the 
erosion  of  our  national  security  because 
of  our  further  reliance  on  foreign  energy 
imports.  Although  national  security,  the 
dollar  drain  into  unstable  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  expanding  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  are  of  the  gravest  concern, 
there  is  another  very  important  aspect 
of  our  domestic  energy  shortage  that  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  until  now.  Just 
what  does  all  this  mean  to  Mr.  John  Q. 
Consumer?  In  particular,  what  should 
the  consumer  of  natural  gas  know  about 
supply  and  imports  and  prices?  The  con- 
sumer's interest  in  national  energy  policy 
is  every  bit  as  critical  as  the  producer's 
interest. 

Governmental  controls  in  the  energy 
marketplace  possess  inherent  hazards 
that  will  ultimately  affect  the  price  that 
we  consumers  pay  for  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. The  gap  between  our  ever-increas- 
ing demand  and  lagging  supply  can  be 
bridged  in  several  ways,  but  each  alter- 
native has  a  related  cost.  Once  the  facts 
about  these  costs  are  known,  I  am  sure 
the  consumer  of  natural  gas  will  then  im- 
derstand  why  encouraging  further  de- 
velopment of  our  own  natural  gas  re- 
serves is  so  important. 

First,  let  us  define  the  problem  that 
confronts  us  before  we  outline  the  alter- 
native solutions.  A  gas  shortage  exists  in 
the  sense  that  current  domestic  deliver- 
ability  Is  not  capable  of  meeting  domes- 
tic demand.  Make  no  mistake — the  unde- 
veloped natural  gas  reserves  of  this  coun- 
try are  abundant.  Why  then  do  we  have 
the  shortage?  Unfortunately,  we  are  the 
the  victims  of  overprotection.  The  mar- 
ketplace has  not  been  allowed  to  provide 
its  valuable  function  by  balancing  supply 
with  demand. 

Since  1953,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  attempted  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
Even  FPC  officials  have  questioned  the 
desirability  of  price  controls,  but  never- 
theless Congress  asked  the  FPC  to  assure 
consumers  "just  and  reasonable  rates." 
The  FPC  has  held  gas  sold  across  State 
lines,  interstate  gas,  at  artificial  market 
prices. 

Initially,  intrastate  prices  for  natural 
gas,  which  the  FPC  does  not  control, 
were  not  substantially  different  from  the 
controlled  interstate  prices.  The  current 
artificially  low  market  prices  and  en- 
vironmentally desirable  burning  charac- 
teristics have  stimulated  demand  for 
natural  gas.  Natural  gas  today  provides 
over  one-third  of  our  Nation's  total  en- 
ergy requirements.  Today  the  cost  of 
heating  homes  by  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  averages  30  percent  less 
than  the  cost  of  heating  by  fuel  oil  and 
55  percent  less  than  the  cost  of  heating 
by  electricity.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
low  prices  that  create  the  aggressive  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  have  not  been  high 
enough  to  encourage  development  of  the 


vast  resources  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  is  that  supply 
is  not  keeping  up  with  repeatedly  in- 
creasing demand.  Gas  companies  are 
being  forced  to  turn  away  new  custom- 
ers and  to  scramble  for  supplemental 
supplies. 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  consumer? 
It  sounds  great  at  first — low  prices, 
clean-burning  fuel — but  then  we  real- 
ize: what  good  is  a  low  price  when  no 
gas  is  available? 

Basically,  there  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
sumers— the  intrastate  consumer  and 
the  interstate  consumer.  The  intra- 
state consumer  lives  in  a  State  that  pro- 
duces its  own  natural  gas.  The  gas  he 
buys  is  not  controlled  by  the  FPC  and 
the  wellhead  price  is  significantly  higher 
than  gas  that  is  sold  as  interstate  com- 
merce. In  my  home  State  of  Oltlahoma, 
for  example,  intrastate  gas  has  been 
selling  for  40  to  50  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  and  more  recently  even  higher,  but 
the  wellhead  price  for  an  out-oI-State 
buyer  is  held  by  the  FPC  at  only  19  Va 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  producer 
has  no  economic  incentive  to  develop  gas 
for  interstate  sale:  It  is  a  losing  propo- 
sition and  the  consumer  is  the  ultimate 
loser. 

The  interstate  customer  has,  in  the 
past,  enjoyed  the  artificially  low  prices. 
But,  as  I  mentioned,  these  low  prices 
have  discouraged  investment  in  the 
risky  business  of  finding  and  developing 
gas  reserves.  The  resulting  shortage  of 
natural  gas  supplies  has  been  forcing 
gas  companies  to  consider  more  expen- 
sive supplemental  supply  sources:  First, 
gas  derived  from  coal;  second,  synthetic 
natural  gas — SNG — derived  from  liquid 
hydrocarbons  such  as  naphtha;  third, 
imports  of  liquefied  natural  gas — LNG — 
from  Algeria  and  Russia;  and,  fourth, 
pipeline  imports  of  gas  from  Canada 
and  Alaska. 

Coal  gasification  projects  will  yield 
gas  that  will  cost  about  $1.20  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  SNG  will  be  approximately 
$1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  LNG  Imports 
from  Algeria  will  cost  an  estimated  $1.10 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  delivered  to  the 
United  States.  Proposals  to  import  LNG 
from  Russia  estimate  costs  delivered  of 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Pipe- 
line imports  from  Alaska  will  cost  about 
$1.20  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Imports  by 
pipeline  from  Canada  that  now  cost 
over  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet  are  depend- 
ent on  Canada's  export  policies. 

Why  should  we  pay  for  expensive 
methods  of  converting  coal  and  liquid 
hydrocarbons  into  gas?  Why  should  we 
jeopardize  our  national  security?  Why 
should  we  pay  more  to  foreign  coimtries 
for  their  gas?  Why  should  we  make  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  more  crit- 
ical? Why  should  we,  when  we  can  en- 
courage development  of  our  own  natural 
gas  resources  by  allowing  a  reasonable 
price  for  gas? 

If  a  reasonable  price  were  allowed,  the 
interstate  gas  consumer  would  pay  more 
at  the  wellhead  but  still  significantly 
less  than  for  the  other  alternative 
sources  of  gas  supply.  The  current  aver- 
age wellhead  price  for  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  is  only  20  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  This  wellhead  price  repre- 
sents approximately   10  percent  of  the 


total  price  that  a  residentitil  consumer 
on  the  east  coast  pays  after  transmission 
and  distribution  charges  are  added  on  to 
the  wellhead  price.  As  you  can  see,  a 
significant  rise  in  the  average  wellhead 
price  of  20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
could  occur  without  a  large  increase  in 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  east  coast  con- 
sumer. Even  if  the  average  wellhead 
price  for  natural  gas  doubled  to  40  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the  east  coast  resi- 
dential consumer's  cost  would  rise  only 
an  estimated  9.3  percent. 

Not  long  ago.  there  was  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Cockpit 
Point  and  the  Price  of  Gas."  The  edi- 
torial pointed  out  that  interstate  gas  at 
the  wellhead  in  the  Southwest  costs 
Washington  Gas  &  Light  Co.  approxi- 
mately 20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Af- 
ter transmission  by  pipeline  to  the  east 
coast,  the  total  cost  to  Washington  Gas 
&  Light  Co.  has  nin  up  to  55  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  Recognizing  that  the 
continuation  of  this  "cheap"  gas  from 
the  Southwest  is  threatened  by  lack  of 
incentives,  Washington  Gas  k  Light  Co. 
has  now  planned  a  synthetic  gas  plant 
at  Cockpit  Point.  The  cost  of  this  gas 
will  be  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  in  the  South- 
west could  be  five  times  its  current  aver- 
age of  20  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
and  after  transportation  expenses  still 
cost  less  than  the  synthetic  gas. 

A  price  increase  would  create  the  nec- 
essary incentive  for  further  develop- 
ment of  domestic  gas  reserves.  The  U.S. 
consumer  benefits  by  increased  avail- 
ability of  desirable,  clean-burning  gas 
produced  domestically.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  economy  is  strengthened  by  a 
more  favorable  balance-of-payments 
posture.  Dependence  upon  unstable  for- 
eign supply  is  avoided.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, the  consumer  has  a  long-term 
supply  of  clean-bm-ning  fuel  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost. 

It  is  time  that  we  take  the  shackles 
off  natural  gas  by  deregulating  the  price 
at  the  wellhead  ajid  allow  the  market- 
place to  perfoi*m  its  function  of  balanc- 
ing supply  and  demand.  Government 
controls  have  failed:  let  us  give  free  en- 
terprise a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


which  prevent  their  citizen 
freely  by  reqiUrlng  the  pafrment 
taxes;  and  be  It  further 

"Raolve€,  "niat  the   Cl^ief 
Anembly  transmit  copies 
to  the  President  and  Vice 
United  States    to  the 
of    Representatives,    to 
JacJcson  and  Congressmen 
Wilbur  Mills,  and  to  each 
resentative  from  Callfornli 
of  the  tJnited  States 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Certain  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  plans  for  works  of  improvement  In 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Caro- 
lina (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  p^er).  Referred  to 
the  CCHXunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Director  of  Selective  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  transmitting,  pttrsuant  to  law, 
his  report  for  the  period  July  1-Decemt)er  31, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Comptbolles  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Military  Assistance 
and  Commitments  In  the  Philippines,"  De- 
partment of  State,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  April  12,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Certain 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Ot&ce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
plans  for  works  of  Improvement  In  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
and  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  lieglslature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Assembly    Joint    Resolution    No.    15 
"Relative  to  East-West  trade  relations 

"Resolved  by  the  Assemhly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomla  res- 
pectfully memorializes  the  President  to  sup- 
port, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact,  legislation  to  amend  the  East-West 
Trade  Relations  Act  of  1971  bo  as  to  deny 
most -favored-nation     status     to     countrlea 
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"Resolution  memorlalizlni ;  Congress  con- 
cerning tli^  crisis  in  Wou  ided  Knee,  South 
Dakota 
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Two  resolutions  of  the 
Massachusetts.  Referred  to|the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
"Resolutions    Promoting 
Meat 
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an  unprecedented  increase 
and  food  products;  and 
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ers  across  the  nation  to 
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"Senate,  adopted,  March  27 

Resolution     of     the 
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"Whereas,  The  General 
setts  believes  that  an  amer 
stitution  of  the  United  Stated 
several  states  to  use   more 
of  financing  secular  educalllon 
in     nonpublic     elementary 
schools  and  that  legislature^ 
states  will  pass  resolutions 
Congress  to  call  a 
pose  of  proposing  an 
stitution  of  the  United 
nanciug  secular  education 
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<^f  national  origin  or  In  the  conduct  of  Its  in- 
struction on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  place 
of  national  origin. 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Imperative 
unless  it  BhaU  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  states.";  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  identical  with  that 
contained  in  this  resolution  prior  to  June 
the  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  this  application  for  a  convention  shall 
no  longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be 
it  further 

"i!esoZt>ed,  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  iintil  the 
legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  unless  previously 
rescinded  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  21, 1973. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, March  28, 1973." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  16 
"Memorializlnc  Congress  to  correct  inadequa- 
cies in  grants  of  social  security  and  supple- 
mental benefits 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  unanticipated  hardships  have 
been  Imposed  upon  the  receipt  of  social  se- 
curity and  supplemental  benefits  by  the  sick, 
the  aged  and  the  disabled;  and 

"Whereas,  The  eligibility  for  many  benefits 
continues  so  long  as  the  recipient's  Income 
does  not  exceed  an  established  amount;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Incomes  of  many  recipients 
have  been  increased  by  the  Congress  with  the 
belief  that  the  recipients  would  benefit  there- 
by; and 

"Whereas,  For  many  recipients,  the  Increase 
in  Income  is  raoi*  than  offset  by  the  disqual- 
ification from  eligibility  for  other  benefits, 
and  results  In  a  net  loss  to  the  recipient;  and 

"Whereas,  Grave  hardships  have  befallen 
the  very  people  who  have  been  the  object  of 
the  laudable  social  legislation;   and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  that 
the  Congress  should  act  with  all  deliberate 
speed  to  correct  this  oversight  and  to  pre- 
vent the  dire  consequences  likely  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  less  fortunate;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  is  legis- 
lature of  the  State  erf  Nevada  memorializes 
Congress  to  correct  the  Inadequacies  In 
grants  of  social  aecurlty  and  supplemental 
benefits  by  raising  the  ceiling  of  ellglblUty 
for  supplemental  benefits;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  prevent  similar 
Inequities  from  accompanying  future  In- 
creases In  social  security  benefits  by  corre- 
sponding adjustments  of  eligibility  for  sup- 
plemental benefits;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  Congres- 
sional delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 


of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Rxsolution  No.   4069 

"A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution for  ratification  by  the  states 
which  will  guarantee  the  right  of  the  un- 
born human  to  life  throughout  its  intra- 
uterine development  subordinate,  only  to 
saving  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  will 
guarantee  that  no  human  life  shall  be  de- 
nied protection  of  law  or  deprived  of  life 
on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or  condition 
of  dependency. 

"Whereas,  77  percent  of  those  voting  in  the 
November  7th,  1972,  general  election  In 
North  Dakota  rejected  abortion  as  an  alter- 
native to  solving  the  problems  of  maternal 
and  prenatal  and  natsd  health;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  January  22,  1973,  nullified  the  over- 
whelming decision  of  the  North  Dakota  elec- 
torate to  protect  unborn  hxmian  life  by  in- 
terpreting the  United  States  Constitution  la 
a  way  which  allows  the  destruction  of  un- 
born human  life  to  preserve  the  well-being 
of  the  pregnant  woman;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  is  a  flagrant  re- 
jection of  the  unborn  child's  right  to  life 
through  the  full  nine-month  gestation  pe- 
riod; and 

"Whereas,  human  life  in  the  womb  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  laws  which 
may  not  be  abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or 
legislature  or  by  a  Judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein:  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  propose  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  ratification  by  tbt 
states  that  will  guarantee  the  explicit  pro- 
tection of  all  unborn  human  life  throughout 
Its  Intrauterine  development  subordinate 
only  to  saving  the  life  of  the  mother,  and 
will  guarantee  that  no  human  life  shall  be 
denied  protection  of  law  or  deprived  of  life 
on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or  condition  of 
dependency,  and  that  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral states  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

"Concurrent  Resolution 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  desist  from  enacting  legislation 

relating  to  'no-fault'  Insurance 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  comprised 
of  a  union  of  sovereign  states  to  which  pKiw- 
ers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  reserved;  and 

"Whereas,  historically,  matters  governing 
the  Insurance  industry  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  state  control  of  Insurance  mat- 
ters has  proven  beneficial  as  appropriate 
measures  have  been  enacted  to  provide  for 
conditions  pectUlar  to  local  circumstances 
and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  times  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  various  'no-fault'  schemes 
to  replace  automobile  liability  coverage  now 
available  in  many  states  and  In  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  determining  if  South  Carolina 
should  require  such  'no-fault'  insurance,  it 
would  seem  best  that  such  determination 
and   the  particulars  related  thereto   would 


most  properly  be  left  to  this  General  A.ssem- 
hly  and  all  other  State  Legislatures.  Now. 
therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  this 
General  Assembly  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  desist 
from  enacting  'no-fault'  insurance  legislation 
thereby  preserving  the  power  of  the  States 
to  supervise  insurance  activities. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  each  member  of  the  Congress  who 
represents  the  people  of  this  State." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  72 
"Relative  to  requesting  and  memoralizinp  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  transfer  lands  not 
necessary  to  the  national  defense  to  the 
government  of  Guam. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
title  to  several  holdings  of  property  located 
within  the  territorial  government  of  Guam, 
which  holdings  are  not  necessary  and  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  persons  who  reside  within 
the  territorial  government  of  Guam  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing,  one  of  the  reasons  being  the 
unavaUablllty  and  the  right  price  of  land; 
and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  reside  with  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  Guam  desperately  need 
additional  lands  for  recreational  and  park 
purposes;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  transfer  any  lands 
not  necessary  to  the  vital  defense  of  the 
United  States  said  land  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  constructing  adequate  housing, 
parks,  and  recreational  facilities  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
Guam's  Delegate  to  Washington,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  23rd 
day  of  March,  1973." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, County  of  Hawaii,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  relating 
to  Federal  subsidized  housing  and  community 
development  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  re- 
lating to  the  enslavement  of  Byelorussian 
peoples.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  support  px^lce  In- 
vestigative efforts  in  crimes  against  prop- 
erty. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Butter  County. 
Calif.,  in  support  of  certain  Joint  resoluticwis 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relating  to  the  matter  of  busing.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  continu- 
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ation  of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  In  Philadelphia.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State,  relating  to  proposed 
changes  In  election  procedures.  Ordered  to  He 
oi\  the  table. 


statut  ts 


a  n 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Dale  Kent  Prlzzell.  of  Kansas,  to  be  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Kent  Frizzell  to  be  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  I  wish  1,0 
state  that  this  nominee  has  agreed  and 
committed  himself  in  open  hearing  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee  to  appear 
and  testify  at  such  reasonable  times  as 
the  Interior  Committee  or  any  other  duly 
constituted  Senate  committee  might  re- 
quest his  presence. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Laurence  E.  Lynn.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Laurence  E.  Lynn.  Jr.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Program  Development  and  Budget,  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  nominee  has  agreed 
and  committed  himself  in  open  hearing 
before  the  Interior  Commitcee  to  appear 
and  testify  at  such  reasonable  times  as 
the  Interior  Committee  or  any  other  duly 
constituted  Senate  Committee  might  re- 
quest his  presence. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
of  Commerce : 

Robert  H.  Morris,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
and 

WUllam  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  views, 
relating  to  the  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Springer,  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ADomoNAL  Views  of  Chairman   Macnusom 

ON  THE  Nomination  of  Robcrt  H.  Morris 

TO  THK  PEDERAI.  POWEB   COMMISSION 

While  I  did  not  In  Committee  vote  against 
reporting  the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris. I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  pattern  of 
recent  i^polntments  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  believe  the  President  has  the 
right  to  select  nominees  to  regvilatory  agen- 
cies of  his  own  choosing  so  long  as  there 
is  no  evidence  of  unfitness,  moral  flaws  or 
conflicts  of  Interest.  Nevertheless,  I  am  most 
sympathetic  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
m  the  separate  views  of  Senators  Hart  and 
Moss. 


ai : 
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Too  often  the  regulatory  ai 
vigor  and  become  captives 
Industries.  I  believe  the 
of  finding  competent, 
Inees  who  have  demonstrate- 1 
to  public  service,  rather  that 
dedicated  their  professional 
suit  of  the  best  Interests  of 
panles.  This  seems  to  be 

There  have  been  dark 
tory  of  the  FPC.  and  today 
parently  adopted  the  views 
It  was  designed  to  regulate.  1 
tlon  of  the  FPC  to  aid  gas 
lines  and  electric  utilities 
its  regardless  of  costs  to  the 
is  not  Its  purpose.  Instead, 
Commission,  my  friends,  mfist 
of    the    people,   putting   Its 
accoxintlng  and  Its  legal 
breach  for  the  purpose  of 
and  doing  Justice  to  both 
Investors    In    public    utilitljs 
when  the  duty  Is  properly 
and  active  protection  of 
private     greed."     Franklin 
charge  should  now  be 

This  Is  not  to  say  that 
creases   fully   Justified   on 
not  be  required.  Perhaps, 
have  contributed  to  otir 
cultles.  But  I  believe  that 
have  more  confidence  In  a 
membership     refiected 
commitment  to  the  public 
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Separate  Views  of  Senator  ; 
WITH    Senators    Holi.in4s 
Concurring  in  Part  on 
of    WII.LIAM    L.    Sprinceh 
Morris  to  the  Federal 
On  Tuesday,  April  3,  the 
mittee  voted  to  recommend 
tlons  of  Robert  H.  Morris 
William  L.  Springer  of 
of   the  Federal   Power 
firmed.  We  dissent. 

Originally  the  regtilatory 
Federal  Power  Commission 
dependent    regulatory 
formed  by  Congress.  Becau^ 
was  complex  and  required 
expertise,  Congress  perform^ 
Inadequately.   Congress 
performance  of  these 
newly  created  Independent 
missions.  In  carrying  out 
agencies  perform  quasi 

But   In  order  to  perforr  i 
properly,  the  Independent 
cles,  like  the  Congress,  mi4st 
representation    of    many 
bodies  need  a  diversity  of 
across  the  spectrum  of  v 
Several  witnesses  at  the 
ings  for   these   nominees 
present  Federal  Power 
one  vigorous  pro-consume  • 
mold  of  say,  Leland  Olds, 
Bill  Connole,  or  Charlie 
as  a  consequence,  the 
without    dissent    and 
opposition  of  consumer 
in  recent  years  adopted 
the  ever-higher  prices  urg 
industries. 

The  Federal  Power 
llshed  m  1920  with  a  stro4g 
date  in  environmental 
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tlon.  It  regulates  the  wholesale  price  of  elec- 
tricity and  natural  gas  and  thi  construction 
of  non-federal  hydroelectric  projects  and 
natural  gas  facilities.  It  has  Ju:  Isdlction  over 
Industries  whose  gross  revenues  exceed  $30 
billion  per  year.  In  light  of  the  (  nvlronmental 
and  energy  dlflScultles  faclni ;  the  nation 
today,  the  ftinctlons  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  are  of  paramotint  mportance.  It 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  assi  ring  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  while  prot<  ctlng  the  en- 
vironment and  maintaining  u  illty  prices  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  level. 

Thus,  the  Committee  was  ^  ery  Interested 
to  learn  of  the  President's  sele  ction  of  nom- 
inees to  fill  the  demanding  r  jle  of  Federal 
Power  Commissioners.  This  high  public 
trust  requires  competence  and  Judgment  as 
well  as  an  absence  from  pa  st  constraints 
and  loyalties  which  might  int<  rfere  with  the 
mission  of  the  FPC.  The  ptbllc  Is  legiti- 
mately skeptical  toward  regulatory  agencies 
whose  Important  positions  are  assumed  from 
the  industries  to  be  regulated  or  by  persons 
who  have  a  past  record  that  ii ;  not  generally 
consumer  oriented.  Since  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  to 
protect  the  consumer,  to  perl  orm  this  mis- 
sion the  FPC  needs  strong  cor  sumer  spokes- 
men. Neither  nominee  appear  1  to  fulfill  this 
role.  Mr.  Morris,  during  his  f  f teen  year  as- 
sociation with  the  San  Fran  :lsco  law  firm 
of  PlUsbury,  Madison  and  Sut  'o  spent  a  ma- 
jority of  his  time  on  Standan  [  Oil  Company 
of  California  matters.  Standard  Oil  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  major  natural  gas  producers 
subject  to  Federal  Power  Comi  ilssion  regula- 
tion. Congressman  George  K.  Brown  and 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  Attorney  Morton  L.  Si- 
mons and  Mrs.  Erma  Ange\ine,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  urged  that  Mr.  Mo  tIs  had  spent 
nearly  his  entire  professional  career  oppos- 
ing the  policies  which  he  as  a  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  would  be  required  to  imple- 
ment. It  was  suggested  thai  such  a  com- 
plete turnaround  is  unlikely  to  occur  when 
he  becomes  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
and  that  he  may  continue  to  reflect  views 
he  shared  with  his  former  client. 

Chairman  Staggers  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
Congressman  Paul  Rogers  ani  John  Dingell 
endorsed  former  Congressn^an  Springer's 
nomination.  On  the  other  hiand,  the  same 
four  witnesses  who  oppKJsed  llr.  Morris  also 
opposed  Mr.  Springer's  nomination.  It  was 
urged  that  Mr.  Springer  no,  be  confirmed 
because  of  his  22  year  record  in  the  House 
where  he  voted  to  remove  tlie  FPC's  power 
to  regulate  gas  prices  at  tl  e  wellhead,  in 
favor  of  private  power  compa  lies  and  oppos- 
ing public  power  Interests,  and  against  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  Isgislatlon. 

Concern  was  expressed  th  it  an  unfavor- 
able recommendation  by  ihe  Committee 
would  reflect  adversely  on  the  professional 
careers  of  the  nominees.  This  s  most  disturb- 
ing. It  may  indeed  seem  unfi  Ir  to  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  these  two  men,  when  so  many 
with  simUar  backgrounds  lave  been  ap- 
proved. But  at  some  time  tie  line  must  be 
drawn.  Congress  should  carefully  scrutinize 
regulatory  commission  noml  latlons  and  re- 
assert Its  duty  to  advise   tVe  President. 

These  are  able  men.  but  it"  1  two  more  with 
the  same  industry  orientatioa.  In  the  midst 
of  an  energy  and  envlronr  lental  crisis  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  at  least  two  FPC  Commis- 
sioners out  of  five  whose  bi  ckground  Indi- 
cates an  Impartial  or  consumer  orientation. 
Senator  Holllngs  concurs  \  '1th  these  views 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Morris.  I  Senator  Tunney 
concurs  with  respect  to  Mr.  Springer. 
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Mr.  Robert  H.  Morris  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  As  they  indicate,  we  do  not 
question  bis  competence.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  record  to  indicate  incompetence  or 
the  lack  of  integrity.  As  a  consequence,  it 
was  only  after  considerable  deliberation  that 
1  found  it  necessary  to  cast  my  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  confirmation.  In  my  mind,  his 
nomination  represents  the  "last  clear 
chance"  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  for 
the  American  gas  customers.  The  present 
members  of  the  Commission  have  Indicated 
through  speeches  and  through  opinions  their 
obvious  support  for  the  industry  they  are 
charged  with  regulating.  Mr.  Morris  has 
served  these  same  Industry  interests  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  career,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  bis  views  would  not  change 
subsequent  to  bis  confirmation.  To  vest  this 
agency  with  such  unanimity  of  view  con- 
tradicts the  purpose  of  regulation. 

As  my  colleagues,  Senators  Hart  and 
Moss,  have  Indicated  in  their  views,  regula- 
tory commissions  derive  their  power  and 
authority  directly  from  Congress.  Hence,  as 
members  of  Congress  we  would  be  remiss  in 
our  duties  if  we  did  not  oversee  regulatory 
activities  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to 
serve  the  objectives  we  have  set.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  established  with  a 
strong  mandate  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  market  tendencies  of  the  energy 
Industry.  The  Commission  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  at  the  lowest  reasonable  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  At  a  point  in  time 
when  we  are  facing  energy  shortages,  when 
we  are  seeing  the  Commission  approve  price 
increases  and  consider  substantial  future 
price  Increases,  the  objective  of  protecting 
the  consumer  from  unreasonable  prices  can- 
not be  reached  by  a  Commission  dedicated 
to  abandoning  price  regulation. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  have  at  least 
one  functioning  member  of  the  Commission 
who  will  look  with  critical  objectivity  at 
the  requests  of  industry.  Based  upon  the 
Ctmstltutlonal  requirement  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Pres- 
ident, I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advise 
the  President  against  his  choice  of  this 
nominee  and  to  propose  in  his  place  a  person 
who  can  demonstrate  a  record  of  service  to 
the  public. 

AoDiTioNAi.  Views  of  Senator  Tunney 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  must  be  open  and 
fair  minded.  The  vital  role  of  the  Commis- 
sion demands  nothing  less  when  billions  of 
dollars  and  vast  environmental  effects  ride  on 
the  Commission's  decisions.  Any  person  who 
hopes  to  serve  as  a  CcMiiinlssioner  must  be 
able  to  satisfy  rigorous  standards  of  objec- 
tivity, and  to  evaluate  ImpariiaUy  the  com- 
peting claims  of  those  who  are  most  affected 
by  those  decisions. 

I  am  op>po6lng  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Springer.  Though  Congressman  Springer 
is  clearly  a  man  of  ability,  his  22  years  In  the 
Congress  raise  serious  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  he  could  satisfactorily  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the 
environment.  As  those  opposing  Mr.  Springer 
have  noted,  his  record  shows  a  pattern  of  fre- 
quent opposition  to  the  interests  of  consumer 
and  public-power  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Morris  presents  a 
different  case.  He  has  been  criticized  for  posi- 
tions taken  while  serving  as  a  lawyer  repre- 
sentUig  his  client's  point  of  view.  I  believe 
that  this  Committee  would  create  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  precedent  if  it  disqualified 
lawyers  from  public  aerrlce  on  the  basis  of 
professional  advocacy. 

Because  of  the  imi)ortance  of  the  position 
tor  which  Mr.  Morris  was  nominated,  I 
wanted  to  assure  myself  of  his  open-mlnded- 
ness.  In  conversations  with  many  Callfor- 
nlans  whose  Judgment  I  respect,  and  In  my 
own  conversations  with  Mr.  Morris.  I  have 
confirmed  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  Mr. 


Morris  possesses  the  requisite  objectivity  for 
this  position.  For  Uiat  reaaon,  I  support  his 
nomination. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1580.  A  bill  to  regulate  intersUte  and 
foreign  commerce  as  It  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  organized  amateur  athletic  competition 
within  the  United  States  and  the  participa- 
tion of  American  athletes  In  International 
amateur  athletic  competition.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Ey  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  payment 
of  interest  on  overpayments  of  tax  without 
regard  to  date  of  refund.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg.,  to  the  occupjmts  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1583.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  Inc.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1584.  A  bill  to  provide  few  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  certain 
persons  subject  to  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request) : 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl",  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Randolph,   and   Mr.   MAGNXrsoM) : 

S.  1586.  A  bUl  to  create  a  system  of  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserves  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  limit  Imports  of  oU  and 
natural  gas  to  levels,  sources  and  forms  that 
are  consistent  with  national  security,  pub- 
lic safety  and  welfare:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1587.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  which  Is  located  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1588.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  502(a)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1S36.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  a  broadcast  station  shall  be 
issued  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  to  estab- 
lish orderly  procedures  tot  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  the  renewal  of  such  li- 
censes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1590.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Conduct  of  Fish- 
ing Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  signed 
at  London  under  date  of  June  1.  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

8. 1591.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14.  1966.  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfitld)   (by  request) : 

S.  1592.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  anid  propagation  of  species 


or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
presently  threatened  with  extinction  or  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1593.  A  biU  to  promote  and  enhance 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  recycla- 
ble and  recycled  materials;  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  re^aimable  poetconsumer 
waste  materials;  to  encourage  conservation 
of  our  precious  energy  reserves  and  natural 
resources  through  effective  recycling:  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN   (for  Mr.  Baker)  : 

S.  1594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  1595.  A  bin  relating  to  the  income  Ux 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  in- 
ventory and  certain  other  ordinary  Income 
property;  and 

S.  1596.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  Section  542(d) ) 
to  provide  that  for  purposes  of  the  tax  on 
certain  Income  of  personal  holding  compa- 
nies, the  term  "lending  or  finance  business" 
shall  not  Include  the  business  of  making 
loans,  etc.,  with  a  maturity  exceeding  one 
hundred  twenty  (120)  months.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1580.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  as  it  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  organized  amateur  athletic 
competition  within  the  United  States  and 
the  participation  of  American  athletes  in 
international  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  1888, 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  was  estab- 
lished. In  1896.  the  Olympic  games  were 
revived  and  held  in  Athens.  In  December 

1905.  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  was  founded.  Weeks  later,  in 

1906,  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU  began 
struggling  for  jurisdiction  over  amateur 
basketball  and  baseball,  leading  to  a 
series  of  squabbles  which  has  continued 
to  this  day  with  only  a  few  short  periods 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Nobody  wins  in  these  petty  disputes 
among  the  great  sports  bureaucracies 
which  control  amateur  athletics  in  this 
country.  Everybody  loses — sports  fans, 
competitive  athletes,  and  ultimately, 
teams  representing  our  Nation  in  inter- 
national competition. 

Recent  events,  including  the  fiasco  at 
the  Mimich  games  and  the  tragicomic 
dispute  over  the  basketball  competition 
between  American  and  Russian  team.s, 
have,  once  again,  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  competence,  responsiveness, 
and  responsibility  of  the  major  amateur 
sports  organizations.  Athletes,  journal- 
ists, sports  administrators.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  many  American  sports 
fans  have  questioned  the  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  goals  of  the  USOC,  AAU,  and 
NCAA. 

Representatives  of  those  organizations 
have  publicly  stated  that  accoimts  of 
their  actions  have  been  distorted  by  a 
hostile  press  and  a  few  disgruntled  ath- 
letes. They  claim  further  that  they  are 
misunderstood  by  the  American  sports 
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fans.  Perhaps  this  Is  true.  I  believe  that 
representatives  of  these  organizations 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  public  at  congres- 
sional hearings.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  public  and  Members  of  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
examine  and  question  the  officers  and 
policies  of  these  organizations  in  an  open 
public  forum. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  SPORTS 

I  am  confident  that  Senate  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
all  interested  parties  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  have 
been  involved  in  amateur  sports  disputes 
before  and  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
particularly  successful.  As  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  joined 
Chairman  Magnuson  and  other  com- 
mittee members  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
a  previous  dispute  between  the  AAU  and 
the  NCAA.  After  considerable  time  and 
effort,  our  success  was  limited  and 
fleeting. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL    AND    NATIONAL    SPORTS 
STRUCTURE 

In  the  wake  of  this  experience.  I 
began  to  wonder  why  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  legislative  body  granted 
considerable  power  under  our  Con- 
stitution, a  body  capable  of  affecting  the 
actions  of  mighty  nations  and  powerful 
corporations,  could  not  resolve  the  petty 
disputes  between  two  amateur  sports 
bodies.  I  began  to  wonder  why  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  an  organization 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government, 
remains  Impervious  to  suggestions  that 
it  reform  its  programs,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures and  administering  American 
participation  in  the  Olympic  movement. 
My  curiosity  prompted  me  to  initiate  a 
careful  examination  of  the  rules  and  by- 
laws which  govern  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association. 

Mr.  President,  my  examination  re- 
veals that  under  existing  rules,  the 
organizations  in  power  when  the 
USOC  was  chartered  by  Congress  have 
been  able  to  perpetuate  their  power  and 
will  remain  impervious  to  public  criti- 
cism and  suggestions  for  change  unless 
Congress  acts. 

Before  discussing  the  legislation  I  have 
uitroduced  today,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
port the  conclusions  of  my  study  of  the 
i-ules  and  structure  of  the  amateur  sports 
establishment. 

The  structure  of  the  organizations  gov- 
erning amateur  sports  is  composed  of 
three  basic  groups: 

The  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, a  private  organization  which  governs 
the  Olympic  games,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Sports  Federations  which  govern 
invidividual  sports; 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  recog- 
nized by  the  OIC  as  the  sole  governing 
body  for  American  participation  in  the 
Olympics,  and  the  national  sports  fed- 
erations such  as  the  AAU  which  are 
recognized  by  the  international  federa- 
tions as  the  sole  governing  bodies  for 
each  sport  in  which  Americans  compete 
internationally ; 
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Rule  24  means  that  th  5  IOC  must  ap 
prove  the  USOC  and  1  hat  the  USOC 
must  be  composed  of  rational  federa 
tions  which  have  been  approved  by  in 
ternational  federations. 

But  most  significant!!',  the  national 
federations  must  constiti  ,te  a  voting  ma- 
jority of  the  USOC.  Ths  t  means,  in  the 
case  of  the  USOC,  that  L9  disparate  or- 
ganizations, ranging  froi  i  the  AAU  with 
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Furthermore,  it  musti  be  emphasized 
that  the  AAU  is  the  rec(  ignized  national 
federation  for  10  sport  i  and  therefore 
has  more  votes  on  the  U  50C  than  all  of 
the  other  national  federi  tions  combined. 

The  power  of  the  AAl  I  and  other  na- 
tional federations  wouL  I  be  formidable 
enough  if  it  ended  there  but  it  does  not. 
These  groups  have  fur  her  entrenched 


themselves  in  power  ir 


passage  of  the  foUowin;  USOC  rule: 


In    order    to    be    eligible 
Group  A,  an  organization 
with  an  International   Federation 
tional  sports  governing  bo<  ly 
its  application  for  afUliatlpn 
vote    of    two-thirds    (^3) 
Board  of  Directors  present 
called. 


This  rule  means  that 
whicli  wants  to  challen^ 
of  any  group  now  r 
tional  federation   woul 
approval  of  the  group  i 


all    other    national    federa  ions,    which 
have  the  votes  to  block  its  attempts. 

The  power  of  the  AAU  a:  id  other  na- 
tional federations  goes  well  beyond  the 
Olympic  Committee.  Becatise  national 
federations  sanction  partici  aation  in  in- 
ternational competition,  thny  have  been 
able  to  extend  their  author  ty  to  require 
sanctions  for  many  nat.onal  sports 
events.  This  assumption  of  power  has 
been  the  imderlying  cause  in  the  con- 
flicts between  the  AAU  anl  the  NCAA. 
Mr.  President,  what  this  means  to  the 
athlete.  Congress,  and  the  !)ublic  is  that 
as  long  as  the  national  feierations  re- 
tain recognition  by  the  International 
federations,  they  conti-ol  tie  USOC  and 
the  amateur  sports  under  t  tieir  jurisdic- 
tion. E>espite  the  fact  that  the  USOC  is 
federally  chai-tered,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  retains  the  right  to  re- 
voke or  amend  the  charter,  there  is 
nothing  anyone  can  do  to  f '  mdamentally 
alter  the  USOC's  structure. 

Furthermore,  it  means  tiat  the  indi- 
vidual groups  of  people  who  control  these 
organizations,  competent  or  incompetent, 
dedicated  or  self-serving,  h  ive  little  rer  • 
son  to  be  responsive  to  Com  ress,  athletes, 
or  the  people.  They  are  in  power  in  many 
cases  because  they  were  the  only  organi- 
zation around  when  the  national  federa- 
tion was  recognized  and  wl  len  the  USOC 
was  chartered.  They  caiinot  be  dis- 
lodged— so  long  as  they  retain  recogni- 
tion as  a  national  federation. 

The  recent  AAU-NCAA  dispute  over 
the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  basketba  1  competition 
is  an  example  of  the  results  of  the  impact 
of  a  conflict  between  a  national  federa- 
tion and  a  large  U.S.  amateur  sports 
organization  which  opersjtes  extensive 
programs. 

I  mention  this  incident,  which  did 
credit  to  neither  the  AAU  nor  the  NCAA, 
because  its  origins  lie  in  he  rules  gov- 
erning all  national  and  international 
sports  competition. 

Tills  analysis  of  the  rults,  regulations 
and  organizational  structi  res  governing 
amateur  sports  reveals  that  the  key  to 
the  power  over  the  USOd  and  amateur 
sports  in  the  United  States  lies  in  the 
national  federations.  The  analysis  dem- 
onstrates that  under  present  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committe;  Rules,  Con- 
gress cannot  resolve  disput  ;s  between  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA  or  imp  rove  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Olympic  Coi  nmittee  unless 
it  can  establish  its  authority  over  the 
national  federations. 

THE  AMATEUR  SPORtS  ACT 
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ment  directly  into  the 
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and  regulations  imder  which  "U.S.  Sports 
Associations"  could  be  issued  Federal 
charters  as  the  sole  sanctioning  authority 
for  open  amateur  athletic  competition 
in  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Sports 
Associations  would  be  the  chartered 
counterparts  of  groups  which  are  cur- 
rently recognized  national  federations. 
To  receive  a  charter,  an  association  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  regulations  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Board  and 
to  receive  recognition  by  the  Interna- 
tional federation  governing  the  sport; 

Provides  that  no  open  amateur  athletic 
competitive  meet  be  conducted  within 
the  United  States  more  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  unless 
such  meet  is  sanctioned  by  z.  U.S.  Sports 
Association ; 

Insures  that  active  competitive  athletes 
are  adequately  represented  in  the  orga- 
nizations which  govern  their  sports  by 
requiring  a  U.S  sports  association's  gov- 
erning body  to  include  among  its  voting 
members  not  less  than  two  individuals 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  amateur 
athletic  competition  and  that  the  voting 
power  held  by  such  individuals  be  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  voting  power 
held  in  the  governing  body; 

Prohibit  any  U.S.  sports  association 
from  holding  more  than  one  charter. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  have 
a  fimdamental  tind  far-reaching  impact 
on  the  organization  of  amateur  sports  in 
this  Nation. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  proposes  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  power  structure 
of  the  USOC.  No  longer  could  it  be  domi- 
nated by  any  single  organization.  The 
AAU  would  be  prohibited  from  holding 
more  than  one  charter,  as  would  any 
other  group.  Athletes  would  have  a 
much  greater  voice  in  USOC  operations 
through  their  voting  authority  in  the 
associations.  A  combination  of  these 
circumstances  should  lead  to  a  revitali- 
zation  of  the  USOC  without  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Finally,  this  act  would  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  struggle  between  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA  for  control  of  cer- 
tain amateur  sports.  The  AAU  would  no 
longer  control  10  sports.  Rather,  new, 
revitalized  organizations  would  control 
amateur  sports,  hopefully  leading  to  an 
era  of  peaceful  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  after  several  months  of 
research  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
rules,  regulations  and  structures  of  na- 
tioncd  and  international  amateur  sports, 
I  offer  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
resolving  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems affecting  amateur  sports  in  this 
counti-y.  While  I  recognize  that  many 
dedicated,  hard-working  individuals  are 
committed  to  preserving  the  integrity  of 
their  organizations,  I  believe  that  events 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  especially 
those  of  the  last  6  months,  have  demon- 
strated that  only  Federal  intervention 
can  resolve  the  fundamental  problems 
which  exist.  But  because  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Govemment 
should  become  directly  involved  in  the 
administration  of  amateur  sports,  I  have 
provided  a  proposal  by  which  we  can 
accomplish  a  badly  needed  reorganiza- 
tion of  amateur  sports,  while  retaining 
the  best  features  of  private  control. 

My  bill  offers  a  way  to  insure  that 


amateur  athletes  have  a  strong  voice  in 
the  sports  organizations.  It  also  clearly 
establishes  the  principle  that  the  USOC 
and  all  U.S.  sports  associations  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  will  come  at 
an  early  date.  It  is  important  that  our 
Involvment  in  the  next  Olympic  games 
not  be  impaired  by  inadequate  time  to 
train  a  national  team,  a  situation  which 
could  result  with  late  approval  of  this 
legislation.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  proceed  to  its  enactment  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w£is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1580 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  dnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amateur  Athletic 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  organized  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion within  the  United  States  is  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impinge  upon  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  in  several 
respects,  Including  the  sale  of  admission 
tickets  to  attend  competitive  events,  the  use 
of  common  carriers  In  transporting  athletes 
and  the  public  to  such  events,  and  the  broad- 
casting, by  radio  and  television,  of  such 
events; 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  amateur  athletes 
who  are  citlssens  of  the  United  States  are 
recognized  by  international  athletic  orga- 
nizations and  engaged  In  International  com- 
petition, organized  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition involving  such  athletes  impinges 
upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  It  Is 
necessary  to  regulate  organized  amatexu: 
athletic  competition  within  the  United 
States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  United  States 
Amateur  Sports  Association  Board;  and 

(2)  "United  States  Sports  Association" 
means  a  corporation  not  for  profit  which 
holds  a  charter  granted  under  section  5  by 
the  Board. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Amateur  Sports  Association  Board. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  5  members, 
selected  for  their  demonstrated  excellence, 
ability,  knowledge,  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  amateur  sports,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  3  members  shall  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party.  No  2  members  serving 
at  any  one  time  shall  have  been  officers  or 
employees  of  the  same  national  or  Inter- 
national athletic  association.  No  individual 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  who  has 
previously  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
No  member  shall  serve  during  his  term  of 
office  as  an  officer  of  any  national  or  inter- 
national sports  organization.  A  member  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  bvit 
for  no  other  cause. 

(b)(1)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  except  that — 


(A>  of  the  members  first  appointed,  one 
■shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending  2 
years  after  such  date,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  ending  3  years  after  such  date, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ending  4 
years  after  such  date,  and  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  ending  5  years  after  such 
date; 

(B)  no  member  appointed  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor  shall  serve  under  such  appoint- 
ment beyond  the  end  of  such  unexpired 
term  (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C) >:  and 

(C)  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  qualified,  but 
such  post-term  service  shall  not  be  for  a 
period   greater   than   90   days. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members  for 
a  concxirrent  term  of  2  years  each.  No  mem- 
ber who  serves  as  chairman  may  succeed  him- 
self as  chairman.  The  vice  chairman  shall 
act  as  chairman  whenever  the  chairman  Is 
absent  or  disabled  from  performing  his  duties 
as  a  member. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

(4 )  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which  shall 
be  judicially  recognized. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  first  meet  within  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  fifth  mem- 
ber is  appointed  and  thereafter  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  written  de- 
mand of  not  less  than  3  members,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  each  year. 

(c)  With  tlie  consent  of  at  least  3  other 
members,  the  chairman  may  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  and  such  additional  em- 
ployees as  the  Board  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  duties.  The  adminis- 
trative officer  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  maintain  an 
office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  daily  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sectiou 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  travelthne)  spent  in  the 
active  performance  of  their  duties  mider 
this  Act,  and  shall  receive  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  In  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

(e)  The  President  shall  appoint  annually 
an  amateur  athlete's  representative  to  the 
Board  who  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, actively  engaged  as  an  amateur 
in  athletic  competition.  No  Individual  shall 
be  eligible  for  appointment  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  sport  designated 
In  the  charter  application,  or 

(Bi  the  Board  has  received  assurance  sat- 
isfactory to  It  that  the  chartered  corporation 
will  be  so  recognized. 

(2)  The  power  of  the  Board  to  revoke  a 
charter  under  this  subsection  Is  In  addition 
to  its  authority  to  revoke  a  charter  for  cause 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

UNITED  STATES  SPORTS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  charter  under  section  5  as  a  United 
States  Sports  Association,  a  group  of  not  less 
than  3  individuals  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board — 

(1)  Incorporate  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  amateur  athletic  competition 
within  the  United  States  and  by  United 
States  citizens  In  international  competition 
with  respect  to  a  single  sport, 

(21  submit  an  application  to  the  Board 
setting  forth  a  request  for  a  charter,  a  copy 
of  the  corporate  charter  and  bylaws,  the 
names,  addresses  and  occupations  of  all 
shareholders  and  other  persons  having  any 
financial  Interest  In  the  corporation,  the 
sport  In  which  it  seeks  to  further  compel  i- 
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tlon.  and  such  additloual  information  as  the 
Board  may  request. 

(3)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that — 

(A)  its  board  of  directors,  executive  com- 
niltu-e.  or  other  governing  body  will  at  all 
times  include  among  its  voting  nieint>er5  not 
less  than  3  individuals  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged lu  amateur  athletic  competition  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  voting  power 
held  by  such  individuals  is  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  voting  power  held  in 
that  board,  committee,  or  other  body. 

(B)  it  will  at  all  times,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Board,  operate  under  proce- 
diu-es  reasonably  calculated  to  inform  ama- 
teur athletes  under  its  Jurisdiction  of  policy 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  reasonably  calculated  to  reflect 
in  its  policies  the  views  of  such  athletes. 

(C)  it  will  undertake  to  develop  interest 
and  participation  in  its  particular  sport 
throughout  tlie  United  SUtes,  and 

(D)  if  the  requested  cliarter  is  granted,  the 
corporation  will  be  recognizsed  by  the  appro- 
priate international  amateur  sports  orga- 
nization or  organizations  as  the  single  United 
States  organization  for  sanctioning  amateur 
athletic  competition  within  the  United 
States  in  that  particular  sport. 

(b)  No  corporation  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  charter  under  section  5  if  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  incorporators  or  individuals 
having  a  financial  interest  in  the  corporation 
are  officers  or  employees  of,  or  associated 
with,  any  other  corporation  chartered  under 
such  section  as  a  United  States  Sport.s  Associ- 
ation. 

VNrrED  STATES  SPORTS  ASSOCIATION  SANCTION 
KEQUIKED 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  open  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tive meet  (as  defined  by  the  Board  in  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  It)  shall  be  con- 
ducted within  the  United  States  more  than 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  such  meet  is  sanctioned  by  a 
United  States  Sports  Association. 

(b)  The  Board  may  waive  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)  only  by  unanimous  vote 
and  only  If  there  Is  no  United  States  Sports 
Association  which  can  sanction  the  meet, 
taking  into  consdleration  the  time  neces- 
sarily involved  In  planning  such  a  meet. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  In  violation  of  subsection  (a», 

AUTHORIZ.\TION  OT  APPROP2IATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  overpayments  of  tax 
without  regard  to  date  of  refund. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which 
will  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
automatically  pay  interest  on  the  ref  imds 
it  gives  for  overpayments  of  tax. 

Mr.  President,  when  individual  tax- 
payers are  delinquent  in  making  proper 
deposits  of  their  estimated  tax  liabilities, 
penalties  and  interest  payments  are  im- 
posed on  tliem  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  charges  act  as  incentives  for 
the  taxpayer  to  meet  his  depository  re- 
quirements and  also  recompense  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  when  it  die!  not 
liave  its  rightfully  due  money.  By  estab- 
lishing such  a  system  of  penalties,  the 
Government  insures  some  measure  of 
equity  and  budgetary  stability. 
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Unfortunately,  however, 
does  not  exist  for  the 
pays  his  taxes,  perhaps  in 
avoid  the  penalties,  or 
simple  overwithholding  by 
Altliough  the  Government 
tion.  is  holding  money  w 
longs  to  the  taxpayer,  it 
in    special    circumstances, 
him  for  the  use  of  that 
form  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  pri 
the  Government  to  be  paic 
the  people  on  money  it 
equally  proper  policy  for 
ment  to  pay  interest  on 
owes  tlie  people.  In  view  of 
desire  to  design  a  fairer  sys 
tion,  it  is  necessary  that 
inequity    be    recognized 
without  further  delay. 

In  submitting  this  bill 
tion,  I  would  very  much  like 
by  constituent,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Salem,  Greg.,  and  Mr.  Prarfe 
a  certified  public  accountar  t 
instrumental  in  providing 
design  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  my 
in  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follov^'s: 

S.  1581 
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Be  it  enacted  bg  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
section  611(e)  of  the  Internal 
of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tai 
In  45  dajrs  after  return  is  file* 

(b)  The  amendment  made 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  y 
after  the  date  of  enactment 
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By  Ml-.  TALMADGE 
S.  1585.  A  bill  to  prevent 
ized  manufacture  and  use 
acter  "Woodsy  Owl,"  and 
poses.  Referred  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
troduce  a  bill  relating  to 
ized  maniifacture  and  use 
acter  "Woodsy  Owl."  I 
consent  that  a  letter  fr 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture, 
proposed  legislation,  be 
Record,  together  with  a 
statement  relating  to  this 
the  biU  itself. 

There  being  no  objection 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op 
Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tr 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
draft    bill    "To    prevent    the 
manufactiu-e     and     use     of 
'Woodsy  Owl,'  and  for  other 

The    Department    of 
mends  that  the  draft  bUl  be 

The  diaft  bill  would 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  es 
use  or  royalty  fees  for  the 
production  or  use  of  the 
"Woodsy    Owl,"    and    the 
"Give   a   Hoot,   Dont   Pollute 
originated  by  the  Forest  Serv 
bol   for   a   public   service 
mote  wise  use  of  the  env 
grams    fostering    maintenan 
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ment  quality.  Receipts  from  sucl  fees  would 
be  available  for  furthering  the  ''  Voodsy  Owl 
campaign. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  protect  Federal 
use  of  the  "Woodsy  Owl"  character,  as  It  is 
described  in  the  bill.  It  would  jirohibit  the 
knowing  manufacture,  reproduc  ion,  or  use 
of  tlie  Woodsy  Owl  character  facsimile, 
name,  or  slogan,  ejccept  as  authcrized  under 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  tl  le  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Unauthorized  uj  e  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $250,  or  six  nonths  Im- 
prisonment, or  both.  Violation  of  the  Act 
would  be  subject  to  injunction  proceedings. 

The  draft  bill  would  permit  use  of  funds 
received  by  the  Federal  Governnent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Woodsy  Owl  pr  igram  to  be 
used  on  a  "revolving  fund"  bails,  to  fur- 
ther the  campaign.  No  additlcnal  budget 
outlays  would  be  required  as  a  ipsult  of  the 
proj>o.sed  legislation. 

Further  details  on  the  purpo^s  and  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  blU  are  included  in  the 
enclosed  supplemental  statement , 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresei  itatlves 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  ;o  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  legls  ation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administi  ation 's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Phil  CAMi>B£i.L 

Under  Secretary. 

Supplemental  Statement  on  '^oodst  Owl 
Proposal 
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Woodsy  Owl  has  been  created 
partment  In  connection  with  its 
sponsiblllties  for  national 
est  and  related  land  management 
partment  of  Agriculture  also 
pal  responsibility  to  encourage 
use    on    the    privately    owned 
make  up  more  than  two-thirds 
tlon.  We  work  intensively  on  lahd 
ment  and  ecology  problems  ti 
private  organizations  throughouft 
try.  Woodsy  is  furthering  our 
ment  objectives  of  protecting 
lug  the  quality  of  air.  water, 
ural  beauty  in  rtural  and  urban 

Woodsy    Owl's   purpose    is    tc 
awareness,    particularly    amorg 
people,    of    the   pressing    natio4al 
maintain  and  improve 
ity.  The  campaign  is  being 
extremely  successful  Smokey 
It  involves  a  catchy,  fanciful 
moted  through  widescale  tise  of 
will  Involve  merchandising  of 
items  which  will  be  carefully 
to  further  appeal  to  all  generatloi  i 
paign    material    relates   to   profc  ii 
sectors  of  the  country. 

The  major  campaign  effort 
in  September  1971.  Media  sources 
the  United  States  have  begun 
Woodsy  Owl   campaign   as   a  publii 
without  cost  to  the  governmenl. 

We  proposed  that  the  prograri 
Istered  by  the  Secretary  of 
cipally  because  of  our  direct 
for  environmental  management 
of  the  experience  of  the  Fores: 
this   and   similar   efforts. 
Owl  furthers  USDA  environmental 
blUties,    the    character    and 
proach  have  been  designed  to 
specific    environmental 
grains  of  other  Departments  an(  I 

The  proposed  draft  bill  is  s 
thorities  related  to  the  Smokei 
paign    (18  U.S.C.   711,   31    U.S.C 
proposed  authority  is  needed  to 
ploitation    and    unauthorized 
Woodsy  Owl  character  and 
conduct  of  the  campaign  thus 
taken  steps  to  give  protection 
and  slogan  within  the  limited  f 
applicable  attthorlties.  Procedur*  s 
Woodsy  Owl  and  his  slogan  wer  : 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  April 
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FJt.  7695) .  Regulations  relating  to  use  of  the 
Woodsy  Owl  symbol  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  7, 1971  (36  P.R. 
23220)  and  March  18,  1972  (37  F.R.  6700). 
Specific  authority  as  proposed  in  the  draft 
bill  Is  necessary  to  give  a  clear  statutory 
"copyright"  to  the  campaign  features. 

No  additional  appropriations  or  outlays 
would  be  required  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
use  of  funds  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  the  program  to 
be  used  on  a  "revolving  fund"  basis,  to  fur- 
ther the  campaign.  Anticipated  annual  re- 
ceipts to  the  fund  are  estimated  at  tiO.OOO 
for  the  first  year  and  up  to  (25,000  by  the 
fifth  year. 

S.  1585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  under  such  ar- 
rangements and  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  suitable,  establish  and  collect  use  or 
royalty  fees  for  the  manufacture,  reproduc- 
tion, or  use  of  the  character  and  name 
"Woodsy  Owl"  and  the  associated  slogan, 
"Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute",  originated  by 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  a  symbol  for  a  pubUc  serv- 
ice campaign  to  promote  wise  use  of  the 
environment  and  programs  which  foster 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
deposit  Into  a  special  account  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
"Woodsy  Owl"  campaign. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  name  or 
character  "Woodsy  Owl"  means  the  represen- 
tation of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks 
(forest  green  when  colored),  a  belt  (brown 
when  colored),  and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat 
(forest  green  when  colored)  with  a  feather 
(red  when  colored),  and  who  furthers  the 
slogan  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute",  which 
was  originated  by  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  sym- 
bol and  slogan  for  a  public  service  campaign 
to  promote  wise  use  of  the  environment  and 
programs  which  foster  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 711  a  new  section  to  be  designated  sec- 
tion 711a,  as  follows: 

"§  711a.  'Woodsy  Owl'  character,  slogan,  or 
name. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  name  or  char- 
acter 'Woodsy  Owl'  means  the  representation 
of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks  (forest 
green  when  colored) ,  a  belt  (brown  when  col- 
ored), and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat  (forest 
green  when  colored)  with  a  feather  (red  when 
colored),  and  who  furthers  the  slogan  'Give 
a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute",  which  was  originated 
by  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  a  symbol  and  slogan 
for  a  public  service  campaign  to  promote  wise 
use  of  the  environment  and  programs  which 
foster  maintenance  and  improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  knowingly  manufactures,  repro- 
duces, or  uses  the  character  'Woodsy  Owl',  the 
associated  slogan,  'Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pol- 
lute", the  name  'Woodsy  Owl',  or  facsimiles  or 
simulations  of  such  character,  slogan,  or 
name  in  such  a  manner  as  suggests  the  char- 
acter 'Woodsy  Owl"  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  l>oth, 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
Joined  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General 
upon  complahit  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

Sec.  5.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  immedi- 
ately preceding  section  701  of  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"711a.  'Woodsy    Owl'    character,   slogan,    or 
name.". 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN) : 
S.  1586.  A  bill  to  create  a  system  of 
strategic  petroleum  reserves  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  to  limit  im- 
ports of  oil  and  natural  gas  to  levels, 
sources,  and  forms  that  are  consistent 
with  national  security,  public  safety,  and 
welfare;   and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

petroleum  reserves  and  import  policy 

act    of    1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  recent  days,  including  the  destruction 
of  American-owned  oil  supplies  abroad 
and  growing  gasoline  shortages  at  home, 
have  dramatized  the  need  for  decisive 
action  to  deal  with  urgent  energy  issues. 
We  are  facing  supply  shortages  unprec- 
edented in  our  peacetime  history.  And 
the  failure  to  develop  a  national  energy 
program  is  forcing  us  into  increasing 
reliance  on  foreign  energy  sources. 

On  Friday,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
an  Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy  Alloca- 
tion Act  to  give  the  President  broad  au- 
thority to  allocate  fuels  in  time  of  short- 
age. This  act  provides  essential  authority 
to  preserve  a  strong  economy,  maintain 
essential  public  services,  and  protect  the 
public  welfare. 

An  allocation  program  may  be  the  only 
way  to  assure  that  crops  will  be  planted, 
that  factories  will  operate,  and  the  buses 
will  run.  We  cannot  count  on  the  exist- 
ing distribution  system  to  make  a  fsiir 
and  equitable  distribution  of  scarce  fuels. 

As  we  prepare  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  shortages,  we  must  also  take  steps 
to  protect  against  unnecessary  interrup- 
tion in  our  oil  supplies  from  abroad.  We 
must  act  to  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
natural  disasters,  acts  of  sabotage,  or 
the  whims  of  oil-producing  countries. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Stra- 
tegic Reserve  System  capable  of  replac- 
ing all  oil  and  gas  imports  from  insecure 
sources  for  at  least  90  days.  This  reserve 
would  be  composed  of  several  storage 
components  including  steel  tanks  and 
salt  dome  storage  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  reserve  producing  capacity. 

The  reserve  bill  would  also  authorize 
an  intensive  exploration  of  existing  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  which  are  believed 
to  include  very  large  oil  ireserves.  We 
must  know  the  extent  of  these  reserves 
and  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  use  them 
if  necessary. 

Although  my  bill  does  not  so  provide, 
I  believe  we  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  earmarking  revenues  from  the 
oil  import  license  fees  authorized  in  this 
bill  to  finance  in  part  the  Strategic  Re- 
serve System. 

We  are  beginning  to  pay  the  price  for 
years  of  inaction  and  indecision  on 
energy  matters.  We  have  waited  too  long 
for  leadership  from  this  administration 
on  energy  issues.  As  our  energy  situation 
continues  to  deteiiorate,  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  Congress  must  take  the  initia- 
tive in  establishing  energy  policy.  The 


bills  I  have  discussed  today  are  only  a 
first  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S. 1586 
A  bill  to  create  a  system  of  strategic  petro- 
leum reserves  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  to  limit  Imports  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  levels,  sources,  and  forms  that  are 
consistent  with   national  security,  public 
safety,  and  welfare;  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as   the   "Petroleum   Re- 
serves and  Import  Policy  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.    102.    Declaration    of   Policy. — It    Is 
hereby    declared    to    be    the    policy    of    the 
United  States — 

(a)  to  create  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  to  maintain  thereafter,  strategic  reserves 
of  petroleum  in  the  form  of  useful  storage 
or  reserve  producing  capacity  capable  of  re- 
piachig  all  oil  and  gas  Imports  from  insecure 
sources  for  at  least  ninety  days; 

(b)  to  limit  imports  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  levels,  sources,  and  forms  that  are 
consistent  with  national  security,  public 
safety,  and  welfare,  and  with  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  United  States  economy; 

(c)  to  encourage  the  development  aiid 
pverpetuation  of  domestic  capacity  for  the 
production,  refining,  conversion,  and  dis- 
tribution of  fuels  and  energy; 

(d)  to  foster  and  perpetuate  sound,  di- 
verse, and  competitive  energy  industries  and 
markets,  both  domestic  and  international, 
including  integrated  concerns,  and  inde- 
pendent producers,  refiners,  distributors,  and 
marketers; 

(e)  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  other  policies  declared  in  this  Act. 
the  cost  of  fuels  and  energy  to  consumers, 
to  the  United  States  economy  and  to  Its 
international  payments  account; 

(f )  to  achieve  these  objectives  with  policies 
and  machinery  that  are  flexible  enough  to 
meet  changing  conditions,  but  stable  enough 
to  encourage  investment  with  reasonable 
confidence  hi  exploration,  construction  of 
refinery,  fuel  conversion,  and  transportation 
facilities,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  Interfer- 
ence with  market  mechanisms. 

Sec.  103.  Authority  and  Administration. — 
(a)  Authority  under  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised over  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  reserve  producmg  and  storage  ca- 
pacity for,  and  over  any  and  ail  imports  of. 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels,  whether  crude  or 
processed. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  Petroleum  Reserve 
and  Import  Policy  Committee  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Committee"),  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herehiaft^r 

"referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  hold  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary  or  higher  and  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee:  one  member  of  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission,  designated  by 
Its  Chairman:  and  one  member  holding  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Secre*,ary  from  each  of  the 
following  departments,  to  be  designated  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary:  State,  Defense. 
Treasury,  and  Commerce.  Decisions  of  the 
Committee  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  by  majority  vote,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  tle-maklng  and  breaking 
powers. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  Petroleum  Reserves 
and  Imports  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  which  shall  implement  tlie  decisions 
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of  the  Cominlttee  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(dt  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  ap- 
point, lu  consultation  with  the  Committee,  a 
Reserves  and  Import  Appeals  Board  to  con- 
sider and  act.  under  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee,  upon  appeals 
from  specific  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  DiscLostniE,  iNsrecxtoN.  Inves- 
tigations.— (a)  Every  Importer,  refiner, 
transporter,  distributor,  or  marketer  of  fuels 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
prepare  such  accounts,  records  of  cost-ac- 
counting procedures,  correspondence,  memo- 
randums, papers,  books,  ai»d  other  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  rule  and  regulation 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  Inspect  and  exam- 
ine all  producing,  transportation,  storage, 
refining,  or  processing  facilities,  and  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memorandums  of  persons 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  persons  to  furnish 
to  the  Secretary,  within  such  reasonable  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  order,  any  Information 
with  respect  thereto  which  the  Secretary 
may  by  order  require,  include  copies  of  maps, 
contracts,  reports  of  engineers,  and  other 
data,  records,  and  papers,  and  to  grant  to  all 
agents  of  the  Secretary  free  access  to  their 
property  and  their  accoxints.  records,  and 
memorandums  when  requested  so  to  do.  No 
member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Secretary 
shall  divulge  any  fact  or  Information  which 
may  come  to  his  knowledge  during  the 
course  of  examination  of  books,  records,  data, 
or  accounts,  except  insofar  as  he  may  be 
directed  by  the  Committee,  the  Secretary 
or  a  court. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  investigate  any 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  which 
It  may  find  necessary  or  proper  In  order  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, or  to  Bid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  in  prescribing  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder,  or  In  obtaining 
Information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  105.  AuNtrAL  Reports. — The  Commit- 
tee shall  prepare,  have  printed,  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  summariz- 
ing all  actions  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  with  an  analysis  of  their  Impact,  an 
evaluation  of  their  effectlveiiess  In  fostering 
the  objectives  listed  In  section  102.  and  any 
recommendations  the  Committee  may  ad- 
dress to  Congress  for  legislation  regarding 
the  matters  governed  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  AtrrHORiZATioi*  op  Appropria- 
TioK. — There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  n— STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  In 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  economy 
against  interruptions  in  fuel  Imports,  to 
limit  the  Impact  of  failures  In  the  domestic 
oil  distribution  system,  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate petroleum  inventories  for  national 
security  ptirposes,  there  is  hereby  created  a 
strategic  petrolexim  reserve  system  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "system")  for  those 
fuels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  following 
programs — 

(1)  petroleum    industry    storage    reser\-e, 

(2)  petroleum  indtistrj-  production  re- 
serve, and 

(3)  national  petroleum  reserves. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  devise  and  im- 
plement a  strategy  that  will  assure,  wlthtii 
five  years  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
that  domestic  fuel  sources.  Including  domes- 
tic production  and  the  system,  could  effec- 
tively replace  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
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imports,  as  defined  in  secttop 
for  a  continuous  period  of 
days.  The   Committee,  in 
plementlng  said  strategy, 
ing  the  component  mix  of 
and  within  its  three  prograi^ 
the  extent  consistent  with 
visions  of  this  title,  to 
term  costs  to  the  United 

(c)  Additions  of  fuels  or 
Ity  to,  and  production  or 
the   system   to   offset 
ports,    anticipated    or    unan . 
tlons    in   supply    and 
other  purpose,  shall  be 
regulations,  and   orders   of 

Sec.    202.    Petrolettm 
Reserve. — (a)    "Petroleum 
reserve"  refers  to  the  useful 
the  United  States  for  storini 
Ing  from  storage  In  tanks, 
formations  or  otherwise 
provisions  of  this  Act,  owned 
control  of   Importers, 
distributors,    or    marketers 

(b)    The    Committee    shall, 
promulgates   a  schedule   of 
fees  under  the  provisions  o: 
Act,  also  promulgate  and 
lished   In   the   Federal 
that  sets  forth  the  quantit|es 
Industry  storage  capacity 
tually   stored   in   that 
porters  must  own,  control, 
available  in  order  to  be 
Import  license. 

Sec  203.  Petroleum  Indw 
REsravE. —  (a)    "Petroleum 
tlon  reserve"  refers  to  the 
utilized  capacity  to  produ 
tural  gas  from  completed, 
within  the  United  States 
wells   owned    and    operated 
States  Government 

(b)  The  Secretary,  under 
thorlty  to  regulate  for 
the  development  and 
gas  on  Federal  lands,   Incl 
Continental  Shelf,  shall 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  those 
oil  and,  or  gets  from  their  w4lls 
percentage,  less  than  100 
determined  by  the  Committ^ 
mum  efficient  rate  (MER) 
reserve    producing   capacity 
petroleum  Industry  product^n 

Sec.  204.  Nationai. 
(a)     There    Is    hereby 
petroleum  reserve,  which  sl^ll 

(1)  the  naval  petroleum 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of 
to  title  10,  United  States 
et  seq.;  and 

(2)  the  storage  of  criv 
geological  formations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the 
the  consultation  and 
retary,  conduct  a  program 
oil  and  gas  on  the  naval 
lu  order  to  determine   the 
sources  therein  which  mlg  it 
as  part  of  the  national 

(c)  $20,000,000  Is 
prlated  to  the  Department 
cal  year  1974,  $50,000,000  1 
and  $50,000,000  In  fiscal  yea 
ploration  program  authorifed 
(c)    hereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of 
annual  reports  to  the 
the  progress,  results,  and 
ploration  program  autboriied 
(c)  hereof.  The  Committee 
this   rep>ort   Into   Its   own 
Congress,  together  with 
tlons  by  the  Secretary-  of 
Committee  regarding 
tlon,  sale,  exchange, 
age  of  oil  and.'or  natural 
on  the  naval  petroleum 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized  to  establish  a 
purpose  of  storing  within 


301(c)  hereof 
at  least  ninety 
dfvising  and  im- 
in  determln- 
system  among 
,  shall  seek,  to 
the  other  pro- 
mt4lmlze  Its  long- 
economy, 
li'oducing  capac- 
wl  :bdrawals  from, 
Inten  iiptlons   of   im- 
icipated    varla- 
or   for   any 
by  rules, 
the   Committee. 
Y    Storage 
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fuet  subject  to  the 
by  or  under  the 
transporters, 
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title  ni  of  this 
use  to  be  pub- 
er   a   schedule 
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nd  of  fuel  ac- 
which    im- 
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eligfcle  to  receive  an 
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effective  date  of  this  Act 
hundred  barrels  of  crude  oil 
gas  liqxiids  in  salt  domes  or 
geological  formations  suitable 
pose,  as  part  of  the  national 
serve.  The  Secretary  shall 
to  the  Congress  within  six 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
tlfylng  sites  suitable  for   suc^ 
gether  with  current  estimates 
and  operating  costs  required 
and   recommendations   for 
such  storage. 

(f  >  The  Secretary  Is  authorlz^ 
pose  of  storing  fuels  as 
section  (e)   hereof,  to  purcha^ 
required    therefor,    or    to 
transport   or   exchange,    any 
oil  and/or  natural  gas  to  whi^h 
States  is  entitled  as  royalty 
upon  Federal  lands.  Inclviding 
tlnental  Shelf. 
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Sec.  301.  Classification  op  ]iVels  by  Kino 
and  Source. — (a)  The  CommHtee  shall  from 
time  to  time  classify  liquid  an(  I  gaseous  fuels 
by  kind  and  source  according 
the  United  States  of  their  tdtal  or  partial 
Interruption,  for  reasons  whlc  i  may  include 
but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  natural 
disaster;  war;  international  political  con- 
frontations short  of  war;  sabo  ;age.  Insurrec- 
tion or  political  instability  oi  disputes  over 
prices  or  other  conditions  ^f  production, 
sales,  or  delivery. 

(b)  Factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  classification  of  fuels  and  their 
sources  under  this  section  sh^l  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  availability  of  alternative  supplies 
of  the  same  or  readily  substltu  table  fuels  and 
the  availability  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties necessary  to  their  substlUutlon; 

(2)  the  distance  of  the  sourte  from  United 
States  markets  and  the  securlfy  of  its  trans- 
portation; 

(3)  domestic  and  interna*onal  political 
stability  In  the  region  of  pro(  luctlon  and  or 
refining,  and  in  the  regions  or  nations 
through  which  fuels  from  s^ld  region  are 
transported; 

(4)  membership  or  partlcteatlon  of  the 
source  nation  In  Intematlonil  producer  or- 
ganizations, associations,  or  c  artels,  and  the 
policies  of  those  groups; 

(5)  the  past  behavior  and 
source  nation  with  respect  io  supply  reli- 
ability and  with  respect  to  1he  sanctity  of 
contracts  and  commercial  agre  »ments;  and 

(6)  treaties  and  formal  or  informal  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Htates  and  the 
source  nation  regarding  thel'  commerce  in 
fuels. 

Factors  which  shall  not  goveri  i 
tlon  of  fuels  except  Insofar  as 
to    influence    the    risk    of   s 
tlons  Include  the  economic 
terns  of  source  nations,  tbel^ 
or  nonpartlclpatlon  In 
alliances  or  blocs,  and  the 
allty  of  the  nominal 
of  producing,  refining,  or 

(c)   Classifications 
fuels  by  source  under  this 
as  follows: 

(1)  Exempt    Imports    are 
fuels,  by  kind  and  source,  for 
to  the  United  States  of  total 
ruptlon  of  supply  Is  found 
stantlally  greater  than  that 
fuels  of  United  States  origin 

(2)  Ordinary  imports  are 
fuels,  by  kind  and  source,  for 
shown  to  be  a  substantial  ris! : 
.States    of    total   or   partial 
sxipply. 

(3)  Extraordinary   Imports 
ported  fuels,  by  kind  and 
there  is  shown  to  be  an 
risk  to  the  United  States  of 
Interruption  of  supply. 
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Sec.  302.  Import  Licenses. — (a)  Every  per- 
son who  imports  Into  the  United  States  fuels 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
exempt  Imports,  shall  have  In  his  p>osaesslon 
an  Import  license.  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Committee,  specifying 
the  kind,  quantity,  and  source  of  fuel  to  be 
imported,  and  if  so  provided  by  the  niles  and 
regulations  of  the  Committee,  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense  (P.A.D.)  district 
or  districts  into  which  said  fuel  may  be 
imported. 

(b)  Import  licenses  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  freely  exchangeable,  transfer- 
rable,  or  negotiable,  but  all  exchanges,  trans- 
fers, or  sales  or  Import  licenses  shall  be 
promptly  filed  and  recorded  with  the  Ad- 
ministration under  Its  rules  and  regulations : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Committee  may 
prohibit,  limit,  or  regulate  exchanges,  trans- 
fers, or  sales  of  import  licenses  among  P.A.D. 
districts. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  after  due  notice  and  a  public  hearing, 
and  after  consultation  with  concerned  Fed- 
eral agencies,  promulgate,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  transmit  to  Congress  a 
schedule  of  import  license  fees  by  kind  of 
fuel,  class  of  import,  size  of  importer  or  vol- 
ume of  imports,  and  any  other  lawful  classi- 
fication determined  by  the  Conunittee  to  be 
relevant  to  the  objectives  set  out  in  section 
102  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall,  in  its  delibera- 
tion over  and  promulgation  of  a  schedule  of 
import  license  fees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  explicitly  consider  and  give 
weight  to  each  and  every  objective  set  forth 
in  section  102  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Each 
schedule  of  import  license  fees  promulgated, 
published  and  transmitted  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  containing  the  Committees  economic 
and  sectirity  assumptions  and  analyses  un- 
derlying its  determinations;  the  expected 
implications  of  said  schedtUe  of  fees  with 
the  respect  to  each  of  the  objectives  listed 
In  section  102  of  this  Act;  and  forecasts  of 
the  levels  and  structure  of  domestic  fuels 
and  energy  prices;  amounts  and  composition 
of  domestic  fuels  and  energy  production,  of 
consumption  and  of  imports  expected  as  a 
result  of  said  schedule. 

(e)  A  schedule  of  import  license  fees  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  thirty  legislative  days 
after  Its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  transmission  to  the  Congress:  Provided 
however.  That  the  Congress  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  may  disapprove  or 
amend  any  such  schedule  at  any  time  before 
Its  effective  date. 

(f)  Import  license  fees  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU,  for  the 
purpose  of  collection  and  enforcement  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  be 
regarded  as  Import  tariffs  under  title  19  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Import  license  fees 
collected  under  this  provision  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  United  States  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON- 

S.  1587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  which  is  located  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  Refened  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  woujd  require 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  continue  operation  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Health  SeiS^ice  Hospital 
as  a  full-fledged  hospital  providing  in- 
patient care  untU  such  time  in  the  fu- 
ture as  the  Congress  might,  bv  law  au- 
thorize its  closure. 

CXIX 784— Part  10 


Ml-.  President,  the  administration  has 
announced  that  in  July  it  will  end  in- 
patient sidmissioiis  at  the  PHS  hospitals 
in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Boston. 
Also,  as  I  imderstand  it,  HEW  intends  to 
halt  in-patient  admissions  in  the  near 
future  at  the  other  two  PHS  hospitals 
in  New  York  and  Norfolk.  When  in- 
patient services  are  terminated  these 
hospitals  will,  of  course,  no  longer  be 
federally  operated  hospitals. 

The  President's  budget  speaks  of 
transferring  the  control  of  these  facili- 
ties to  non-Federal  sponsors  so  that  they 
will  continue  as  hospitals  serving  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  areas  where  they 
are  now  located.  However,  while  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  with  respect 
to  the  other  seven  hospitals,  I  do  know 
that  there  is  no  realistic  hope  at  this 
time  that  any  non-Federal  organization 
or  agency  will  be  able  to  assume  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  Seattle 
PHS  Hospital.  Consequently,  when  it 
ceases  to  operate  as  a  PHS  hospital  it 
will  cease  to  operate  as  a  hospital  alto- 
gether. That  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
health  care  delivery  system  of  not  only 
Seattle  but  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 
Furthermore,  the  hospital's  closure  will 
not  save  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  If  contractual  arrangements  are 
made  with  other  providers  for  the  hos- 
pital's primary  beneficiaries,  HEW  es- 
timates it  will  have  to  pay  $137  per  day 
for  hospitalization  alone  and  $32  per 
day  for  physicians'  services.  That  is  in 
contrast  to  the  $81.50  which  it  costs  per 
day  to  provide  in-patient  care  at  the 
PHS  hospital  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  is  now  written  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  concerns 
only  the  Seattle  hospital.  However,  if 
other  Senators  feel  it  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  other  PHS  hospitals,  I 
would  welcome  such  additions.  And  in 
that  connection,  I  wish  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  hope  to  offer  this  bill — or 
an  expanded  version  of  it — as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Medical  Ser\'lces 
bill  when  that  bill  is  taken  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  require  the  following: 

First,  it  would  require — ^until  Congress 
provides  otherwise  by  law — that  the 
Seattle  PHS  hospital  continue  to  provide 
in-patient  and  other  health  care  services, 
and  continue  to  serve  all  i)ersons  who 
were  eligible  for  care  in  the  PHS  system 
as  of  January  1,  1973. 

Second,  it  would  require — until  Con- 
gress otherwise  authorizes  or  requires — 
that  the  Seattle  hospital  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  level  and  range  of  health  care 
and  health  care  related  services  that  is 
at  least  as  great  as  was  provided  as  of 
Januai-y  1,  1973. 

Third,  it  would  require  that  all  funds 
appropriated  for  the  SeatUe  hospital  be 
expended  for  that  purpose  as  long  as 
they  can  be  effectively  utilized. 

This  is  not  unreasonable  legislation. 
It  does  not  say  that  the  Seattle  hospital 
must  or  will  continue  forever.  But  it 
would  mean  that  the  future  of  this  hos- 
pital, which  was  created  at  the  direction 
of  tlie  Congress,  will  be  determined  by 
the  Congres.s— not  by  Executive  fiat. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  mv 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Vi'el- 
fare  is  directed  to  take  such  action  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  which  la  located  In  Seattle. 
Washington,  sliaU,  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  shall  by  law  otherwise  provide,  con- 
tinue In  operation  as  a  hospital  and  continue 
to  provide  Inpatient  and  other  health  care 
services  to  categories  of  Individuals  entitled, 
or  authorized,  to  receive  care  and  treatment 
at  hospitals  or  other  stations  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  like  manner  as  such  serv- 
ices were  provided  to  such  categories  of  In- 
dividuals at  such  hospital  on  January  1,  1973. 

(b)  It  Is  the  iMslicy  of  the  Congress  that 
such  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  shall 
(except  as  may  otherwise  hereafter  be  au- 
thorized or  required  by  the  Congress)  — 

(1)  continue  to  provide,  for  categories  of 
individuals  for  which  health  care  services 
were  provided  (or  authorized  to  be  pro- 
vided) by  such  hospital  on  January  1,  1973. 
a  level  and  range  of  inpatient,  outpatient, 
and  other  health-care  services  which  is  at 
least  as  great  as  the  level  and  range  of  such 
services  which  were  provided  (or  authorized 
to  be  provided)  by  such  hospital  on  Januarv 
1,  1973,  and 

(2)  conthiue  to  conduct  a  level  and  range 
of  other  health-related  activities  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  training  and  re- 
search activities)  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
level  and  range  of  such  activities  which  were 
being  conducted  on  Januarv  1,   1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  the  administration  of  any  and  all  laws 
with  respect  to  which  he  has  responsibllltv. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  preceding  section:  and  he 
shall  take  no  action  (other  than  action  re- 
quired pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  inconsistent 
with  such  provisions. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any 
activity  in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion shall,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  provisions,  be  utUized  to  carry  out 
such  activity;  and  the  President  shall  have 
no  authority  to,  and  shaU  not,  impound  or 
withhold  any  such  funds:  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
require  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expend 
funds  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amounts 
which  can  effectively  be  utUlzed  in  carrvlng 
out  such  provisions. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity  which  Is  not  authorized 
under  other  provisions  *3f  law.  nor  as  an 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  anv 
funds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Seattle  PHS  hospital  serves  three  vital 
purposes — direct  patient  care,  health 
manpower  training,  and  health  research. 
In  other  words,  it  is  more  than  just  a  hos- 
pital. It  is,  in  fact,  a  major  health  re- 
source. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  some  4,842  persons 
received  iiipatient  care  at  the  Seattle 
hospital.  Included  in  that  total  were  1,134 
American  seamen,  the  original  PHS 
beneficiaries,  as  well  as  nemly  2,000  ac- 
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tive  and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Besides  serving  those 
traditional  beneficiaries,  the  Seattle  hos- 
pital has  extended  its  inpatient  care  to  a 
variety  of  other  groups.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1972  some  550  Indians  were 
hospitalized  including  112  Indians  who, 
because  they  do  not  live  on  reservations, 
would  have  in  all  probability  gone  with- 
out proper  care  had  it  not  been  for  the 
PHS  hospital.  Hospitalization  was  also 
provided  for  76  persons  referred  from  17 
community  clinics  which  are  staffed  by 
physicians  and  other  health  personnel 
who  volunteer  their  time.  Their  patients 
are  those  who  have  "fallen  through  the 
cracks,"  so  to  speak,  of  our  health  care 
delivery  system. 

Inpatient  services  are,  of  course,  only 
part  of  the  patient  care  provided  by  the 
hospital.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were 
more  than  107,000  outpatient  visits.  Here 
again  many  of  those  served  were  the 
medically  indigent  referred  by  the  com- 
munity clinics.  Also,  many  were  Indians 
who  are  now  being  served  by  the  Seattle 
Indian  clinic  which  is  located  in  the  hos- 
pital and  staffed,  in  part,  by  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps  doctor,  nurse,  and 
dentist.  Not  only  does  the  hospital  house 
the  Indian  clinic  and  take  patients  re- 
ferred by  the  community  clinics,  but  it 
also  provides  these  clinics  with  the  sup- 
portive services  such  as  laboratory  tests 
and  X-ray  facilities  which  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  continue. 

In  other  words,  the  PHS  hospital 
stands  at  the  center  of  a  health  care 
system  that  has  extended  into  the  com- 
mimity  and  into  the  lives  of  many  who 
in  the  past  would  have  gone  without 
proper  care. 

Health  manpower  training  is  a  second 
critical  function  of  the  Seattle  PHS  hos- 
pital. One-fouith  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Medical  School's  enroll- 
ment— or  about  200  students — is  in  train- 
ing at  the  hospital  in  some  33  different 
programs.  Nursing  students  and  those 
training  for  other  health  occupations 
bring  the  total  educational  load  of  the 
hospital  to  well  over  500  students.  The 
loss  of  the  hospital  will  very  seriously 
jeopardize  the  training  of  these  desper- 
ately needed  health  personnel. 

Finally,  the  hospital  carries  out  major 
clinical  research  in  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, infectious  diseases,  and  endocri- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  spelled  out  above  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Seattle  PHS  hospital  should 
remain  open.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  only  the  latest  of  many  congres- 
sional efforts  in  which  I  have  joined  to 
save  this  and  other  PHS  hospitals.  Re- 
view of  those  past  efforts  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  present  precarious  situa- 
tion of  the  PHS  hospitals  is  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  handles 
appropriations  for  the  PHS  Hospitals,  I 
can  attest  to  the  Congress'  past  willing- 
ness to  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
them.  Since  1969  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated some  $13  million  more  for  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  than  the 
in  his  budgets. 

The  91st  Congress 
which  I  introduced,  to 
tional  Health  Service 
purpose  of  that  bill  was 
greater  utilization  of 
and  as  I  indicated 
curred  at  the  Seattle 

The   92d    Congress 
Concurrent  Resolution 
Senator  Kennedy, 
myself,  calling  upon 
to  continue  to  operate 
through  fiscal  year  1972 
in-depth  study  of  the 

Last  year,  Mr. 
passed  the  Emergency 
Act  Amendments  of 
Law  92-585,  which 
the  distinguished 
Subcommittee  (Mr. 
self.  That  law  imposed 
ments  upon  the 
which  it  was  to  fulfill 
or  transfer  to 
smy  PHS  Hospital.  The 
plans  to  be  "detaUed" 

(A)   assurances   that 
treatment  and  care  at 
facility  proposed  to  be 
sind  persons  for  whom 
such  hospital  or  other 
will,  after  the  proposed 
continue  to  be  provided 
treatment   through   such 
facility  or  under  a  new 
an  estimate  of  the  cost 
care  and  treatment  to 
proposed  closing  or  transfer. 


Presidi  nt  has  requested 


I  sue  1 


requires  that  the 
Congress  contain 
the  appropriate 
planning  agen- 
(a)    and   314(b) 


o: 


prpvided    each    such 
to  review 
ptoposed  closing  or 


Additionally,  the  law 
plan  submitted  to  the 
the  comments,  if  any, 
comprehensive   health 
cies,   the   so-called   31' 
agencies,  after: 

The    Secretary    has 
agency  a  reasonable  oppt>rtunlty 
and   comment  on  the 
transfer. 

As  originally  introdu(  ed  and  approved 
in  the  Senate,  the  ei  tiergency  health 
personnel  act  amendments  would  have 
required  the  "approval"  of  the  314(a) 
and  314(b)  agencies  on 

Mr.  President,  on  Mirch  28  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Edi  ication,  and  Wel- 
fare submitted  to  the  C  ongress  its  plans 
for  the  PHS  hospital  lii  Seattle  as  well 
as  those  in  San  Fran;isco,  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  Baltimorj,  and  Boston.  I 
am  not  intimately  famil 
submitted  for  the  other  hospitals  nor  do 
I  know  to  what  extent  HEW  has  con- 
sulted with  the  health  planning  agencies 
in  the  other  cities  havidg  PHS  hospitals. 
However,  I  do  know  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted for  Seattle  is  i  ot  "detailed"  as 
required  by  Public  Law  92-585.  Nor  does 
it  assure,  as  required  )y  the  law,  that 
those  now  served  by  th«  hospital  will  re- 
ceive "equivalent  care  and  treatment" 
elsewhere.  I  also  know  t  lat  HEW  did  not 
give  the  relevant  314  a)  and  314(b) 
agencies  a  "reasonable  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment"  oi  i  that  plan  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  92-585.  Instead, 
HEW  has  ignored  the  p  [anning  agencies 
and  rim  rough-shod  ovi  r  local  concerns. 
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April  16,  1973 


HEW  has  ignored  recommendations 
from  the  314(a)  and  314(0)  agencies  that 
the  hospital  remain  open.  It  has  similarly 
ignored  formal  resolutioi^  opposing  the 
hospital's  closure  which 
proved  by  the  Washingtdn  State  Legis- 
lature, the  King  County  qoimcil,  and  the 
Seattle  City  Council. 

The  Department  alloi^ed  the  health 
planning  agencies  only  11  working  days 
in  which  to  comment  oi  its  proposed 
closure.  Furthermore,  des  pite  assurances 
to  myself  and  the  314(b)  ^gency,  the  De- 
partment has  made  no 
with  that  agency  or  with 
people  in  working  out  alternate  arrange- 
ments to  the  hospital. 

The  plan  itself  is  littlfe  more  than  a 
list  of  promises.  It  provic  :es  no  evidence 
to  demonstrate  that  the  department  can 
meet  those  promises.  And  HEW's  past 
performance  with  respect  1 
gives  me  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  live 
up  to  its  promises. 

With  regards  to  inpajtient  care  the 
plan  Usts  available  beds  i  it  eight  Seattle 


effort  to  work 
any  other  local 


Indicated  they 
HEW  and  then 
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obtaining 
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area  hospitals  that  have 
may  wish  to  contract  with 
states — 

Based  on  these  responses, 
that  there  should  be  no  dllBculty 
In-patlent  care  for  our  prioiary 
In  the  Seattle  area. 

That  carefully  hedged  language  is 
scarcely  reassuring,  particjularly  since  the 
plan  makes  no  mention  of  the  terms  it  in- 
tends to  offer  the  hospital  s  or  the  date  by 
which  it  expects  to  bei;in  negotiating 
contracts  let  alone  when  it  expects  to 
have  actual  contracts  signed.  Further- 
more, the  plan  makes  no  r  lention  of  what 
inpatient  care  will  be  available  to  other 
than  primary  beneficiaries.  That  is  a 
particularly  serious  omission  since  in 
fiscal  year  1972  primary  beneficiaries  ac- 
coimted  for  only  about  1J700  of  the  hos- 
pital's 4,842  inpatients. 

The  plan  makes  no  pnivision  for  out- 
patient care  despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  over  107,000  outpatii  snt  visits  at  the 
hospital  in  fiscal  year  197  2.  While  it  says 
the  Indian  Clinic  "could"  continue  at  the 
hospital,  it  carefully  decl;  nes  to  say  that 
it  "will"  continue  there.  '  rhe  plan  states 
that  backup  services  for  the  community 
clinics  "will  be  provided  through  other 
community  resources."  "5  et  it  does  not 
identify  those  resources,  [likewise,  it  as- 
serts that  "other  faciUtles  will  be  uti- 
lized" for  inpatient  treatment  of  reser- 
vation Indians  without  ic  entifying  those 
"other  facilities."  Finallkr,  the  plan  is 
silent  with  respect  to  the  future  beyond 
this  year  of  health  manpower  training 
programs  now  conducted  at  the  hospital. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  health  of  tho  ie  served  by  the 
PHS  hospital,  the  medical  research  being 
conducted  there,  and  th<i  role  the  hos- 
pital plays  in  training  nejw  health  man- 
power are  far  too  imports  nt  to  be  left  to 
HEW's  promises. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  una  nimous  consent 
that  the  Department  of  1  lEW's  plan  for 
the  Seattle  hospital  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remi  urks. 

There  being  no  objectlo  i,  the  plan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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HEW  PiAN  FOB  Seattle  research    requiring    inpatient    care   wUl   be  subsidy  U  allowed  shall  be  performed  as  a 

SEATTLK,   WASH.  phased  out  or  relocated.  Every  assistance  wUl  result  of  competitive  bidding.  This  provision 

The  Seattle  PHS  hospital  is  a  general  medl-  ''*   ^''"'^    *°   relocating    these    activities    In  was  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  prior 

cal-surgical    hospital    with    active    training  °^^  faculties.  The  two  cooperative  studies  to  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

and  research  programs.  In  Fiscal  Year  1972  ^S**"**^*  cardiology  program  supported  by  Act  of  1970.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mer- 

this  facility  had  a  primary  beneficiary  aver-  rr"'  i***  endocrinology  studies,  the  Infec-  chant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was  to  bring  the 

age  dally  patient  load  (ADPL)  of  67  and  an  *^°"'  disease  studies,  and  other  research  not  shipyards  into  the  design  work  on  vessels 

outpatient  workload  of  45,790  primary  bene-  I^"^*^  inpatient  services  could  continue,  so  as  to  achieve  economies  of  production 

flciary  visits.  T"*  National  Cancer  Institute  wUl  arrange  To  accomplish  this.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 

The  following  hospitals  coiUd  provide  the  J?'  equivalent  facilities  for  the  Leukemia  vide  a  means  whereby  it  would  not  be  nec- 

approxlmate  number  of  beds  as  listed.  Center  at  an  alternate  site,  probably  Provi-  essary  for  a  shipyard  to  put  Its  design  up 

Beds  "e****  "<»P"»1-  for  competitive  bidding,  because  the  ship- 

Harborview  Medical  Center.. 30  ^                 TRAimNC  Acrtvmrs  yard  that  developed  the  design,  at  Its  own 

University  Hospital                                         30  During  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  hospital  was  *P^  vf.^:.."*^^*  ^°*  ^  ****  lowest  respon- 

The  Doctors  Hospital 1 18  engaged  In  the  training  of  545  Individuals  ^'^^  °f.      '       .  , 

Providence  Hospital  -                                25-30  ^  **^®  health  care  categories.  The  number  ,  ^^^  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  there- 
Northwest  Hospital  -     20-30  <*'  students  completing  training  by  June  30,  'ore.   ajnended  section  502(a)    of  the  Mer- 

S^Ue  General          lo  ^^'^  Is  506.  chant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide  that  not- 

Waldo  General  " 20  ""**  emphasis  Is  primarily  In  the  area  of  ^'Ithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  605 

St  Cabrlnl                                                           85  continuing  education  of  health  professionals.  *^^e  1936  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

the  development  of  new  skills  of  existing  per-  Is  authorized  at  any  time  prior  to  June  30, 

Based  on  these  responses.  It  would  appear  sonnel,   and   the   training   of   allied   health  ^^'^'  *°  accept  a  price  lor  construction  of 

that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  obtaining  personnel.   The   duration   of   the   programs  *  ^^'P  **"'*'  ^^^  been  negotiated  between  a 

Inpatient  care  for  our  primary  beneficiaries  ranges  from  a  matter  of  hours  to  a  matter  shipbuilder  and  a  proposed  ship  purchaser 

in  the  Seattle  area.  of  years.  ^    ( 1 )    the   price   yields   a   subsidy   that   Is 

coMMTTNiTT   PBocBAMS  INVOLVING  INPATIENT  Every  possible  e£fort  will  be  made  to  ful-  equal  to  or  less  than  45  percent  In  fiscal 

CARE  fill  commitments  to  trainees  In  discontinued  ^^^^'  *^  percent  in  fiscal  1972.  and  41  percent 

1.  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  programs.  Trainees  wlU  be  assisted  In  every  '"  ^*cal  1973;    (2)    the  proposed  ship  pur- 

ThKi  N»fi^noi   Ti~..t.,   a I       ^  '^^y  practicable  to  find  comparable  training  chaser  and  the  shipyard  submit  backup  cost 

^^,w«V^    ^^r^^^^"^^.  ?°i£^  P''^"  1^  other  approved  non-PHShMpitals.  details  and  evidence  that  the  price  Is  fair 

gram  is  located  at  the  PHS  hospital.  The  hos-  *^*^                                 ^  and  reasonable;  (3)  the  Secreta^  finds  that 

pltal  provides  Inpatient  care  and  supportive  the  price  Is  fair  and  reasonable-  and  (4)  the 

~^t^',  ""*'^^*^  specialty  consultation.  X-  By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  reauest)  •  shipyard  agrees  that  the  Comi)troUer  Gen- 
ray  and  laboratory  services.  The  Indian  Clinic  g  1588  A  bmto  amend  section  Sr^  ^^"^  °'  "^«  ^^^'^ed  States  shallTuntU  3  years 
could  continue  to  operate  at  the  hospital  „,  /v,!  „  ^*"r,,  ■  !^  ??„  '^^*'  after  final  payment  have  the  rieht  to  « 
after  the  cessation  of  Inpatient  services  and  °f  ^he  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  Re-  amine  aS  '^eSnt  b^kf  doc^nU  o^ 
continue  to  receive  back-up  services.  In-  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  records  of  the  shipyard  or  it^  subc^u-actors 
patient  care  wiU  be  obtained  from  other  fa-  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in-  related  to  the  negotiation  or  performance  of 
ciiitiea  m  the  area.  troduce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref-  the  contract. 

2.  Seattle  Free  Clinics  erence,  a  bill  to  amend  section  502(a)  of  Under  section  502  of  the  Merchant  MarUie 
Seventeen  of  the  Seattle  Free  Clinics  refer  t'he  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  and  ask  ^ct.  1936.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
patients  to  the  PHS  hospital  for  Inpatient  unanimous   consent    that   the   letter   of  ^^^  *^*'**  *  shipyard  for  construction  of  the 
care,  laboratory.  X-ray  and  other  supportive  transmittal  and   statement  of  purpose  ^®^®^  "^'^  ^  required  concurrently  to  con- 
services.  Back-up  services  wiU  be  provided  and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  vdth  ^^ct.^th  the  ship  purchaser  for  sale  of  the 
through  other  community  resources:  thA  f^Ctnf  f  v,»  kTii                      "^cord  witn  vessel   upon   its   completion   at   the   cost  of 
3   Indian  Health  Servirf  uiei«xi  oi  ine  Din.  construction     less     construction-differential 
A  t«fpi  r./LTK       «  !    .        ,  !>.     .  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^  "°  Objection,  the  bill  and  subsidy.  This  section  has  not  been  used  since 
H^lth  ^.^lot^L^  »H^f/.  H  f  *u*  i"1«''  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
?~3  h^spl7rd^ng  R^cal'Te^  msT^l  ^^  ^^°«"-  ^  ^oUo^s:  ^^'O    The  provisions  of  the  section  with  re- 
lnpatlen?days)"1)?he^rs^um^'wrbi^-  „  ««  «  ^"-^ed  by  the  Senate  and  Hor^e  of  Sed  bv'rff  m  ce  ^n  tIcTon  ^l  T^l 
llzed   for   the   inpatient   treatment   of   IH8  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  If^^r^J^ZllZll   ,^,l        J^       t<  I  ^^ 
beneficiaries.                                          i-   oi    ina  America   in   Congress   assemhled.   That   the  ^erchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  under  which  the 
RESEARCH  third  sentence  of  section  602(a)  of  the  Mer-  Secretary   agrees   to   pay   the   shipyard    the 
»«..    ,         .         "Eoi^KCM  Chant  Marine  Art    iaifl/4Rrr<ir    iii;or.T\  conslruction-dlfferential    subsidy    and     the 

TZ^,  ^  cardiology,  cancer,  infectious  dis-  (i)   By  stfuclng  ^t  "June  30    1973"  and  *1^«*  ^^l*""*  °^  ^^^  construction  cost. 

Mat^r^Tnnn^  T'^^^'^ '  ^^'^  endocrinology,  inserting  in  Iteu  ^thereof  "j"me  30    1976"  Since  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marme 

?rom  other^nSes''  ^            ^'^  *=°"*'*'*'  <2)   By   striking   out   the   words   "and'  41  ""^'^^  »»'0-  <»"  contractmg  for  construction 

w^~^,L  M    o           .  ^  -  per  centum  In  fiscal  1973"  and  insertine  in  "f  ships  has  been  done  under  the  negotUtlon 

CoSr^  e'cf  St'o^fTz  m^fir*"'  ''^^  *^'*'«'>'  '""^  ^°'^«  "«  per  ceS'lK  -*„^ority  incorporated  into  section  L  of  the 

Tnt«^;,J:n5  =  operations)  .  $2,012,331.  cal   1973.   39   per   centum   In  fiscal    1974    37  ^^^^  Act,  and  awards  for  37  new  ships  have 

Cu^pT  riHarMfPn"!,'*  Research:  $49,370.  per  centum  In  fiscal  1^  and  sfper  ceniiun  "een  made, 

eo^ TwhI  nr^,^.f.H  ^.  department  or  cate-  {„  fiscal  1976".                                   ^  The  draft  biU  would  extend  the  authority 

gory  (with  projected  status  foUowing  terml-  „,      „  to  neeotiate  to  June  io    iB7fl    «nri  it  «.ni.>rt 

nation  of  Innatlent  servlpoK^  The  Secretabt  or  Commerce.  negotiate  to  June  jo.  i«7e,  and  it  would 

auon  oi  mpatient  services) .  Washinaton  D  C    Marohtn  iqti  Provide    that    the    productivity    goals    that 

DEPARTMENT.  NAME  OF  PROJECT,  AND  sotTRCK  Hon  SpiRo  T  Sw             '  «"st  be  met  to  permit  negotiation  for  fiscal 

OF  stJPPORT  President  of  the  Seriate.  U.S.  Senate    Wash-  ^^^  l^"^*'  ^^'^  and  1976  are  39  percent.  37 

Cancer:  The  Seattle  Cancer  Research  pro-  ington  D.C.  percent  and  35  percent  respectively, 

gram  and  Adult  Leukemia  Center  are  oper-  Dear    Mr.   President:    Enclosed   are    four  The  authority  to  negotiate  has  Induced  the 

ated  and  supported  directly  by  the  NTH.  Cur-  copies   of   a   draft   bUl   "To   amend   section  ^l^lP^^^s  to  enter  the  markethig  business 

rently.  there  are  approximately  10  major  sup-  502(a)    of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act    1936"  ^^^'^   ^    *   result   they    are   developing    and 

porting  grants— NIH  and  American  Cancer  together  with  a  statement  of  purposes  and  l"-'"**!"?     standard     ships.     This     authority 

Society.  provisions  In  support  thereof  makes   the   shipowners    and    the   shipyards 

Cardiology:   Comparative  study  of  hyper-  We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man-  **'*re  of  the  productivity  goals,  because  the 

tension— NIH;     cardiovascular     mechanisms  agement  and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  authority  Is  available  only  if  the  productivity 

or  aerobic  Impairment— NIH;  two  projects—  objection    to    the    submission    of    our    pro-  ^°^^^  ^*   ""et.   This  resulte   in   negotiating 

intramural.  pc^d  legislation  to  the  Congress  and  further  P*"'^^^  downward  so  the  goals  can  be  met. 

nnwl'^'wiSJ**^^'  "draining  grant  in  endocrl-  that  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent  with                                        

uoioCT— NIH;    pituitary    gonadal    Interrela-  the  Administrations  objectives.  By     Mr.     MAGNUSON     (by     re- 

'■'°^l^»P*— NIH;    contraceptive   development  Sincerely,  quest )  • 

'  Ir^TJ^Ta^^^-  Epidemiology    of    E.  ^'cc'Zr^y  of  cTZncr.  c  ^^  •  'l^'    "^.^f"  ^^n^^"''    the    Ccm- 

Coli  infections.  Urinary  tract  Inf^tions  in  secretary  of  commcrti .  municatlons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  Uiat 

venl^7'^f''~'^i,'""''="'  epidemiology  of  Statement  or  the  PtmPosEs  and  Provisions  "T'cfotS^  ^^l^^^^^'""" ^°\  ^  ^T^' 

^eiiereal   diseases-Center   for  Disease   Con-  of   the   Draft    Bn.L    To    Amend    Section  ^^^^  Station  shall  be  issued  for  a  term 

trol;  one  project— Intramural.  502(a)    of   the    Merchant    Marine    Act  °^    ^    years,    and    to    establish    orderly 

Gastroenterology:      One      project— Intra-  1936                                                                   '  procedures  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 

'"JjA^h     1             ,^  Section  605  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  pUcatlons     for     the     renewal     of     SUCh 

itMt^  f  °^^"    P"*  project— intramural.  1936.  provides  that  aU  construction  Ui  re-  licenses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

wun  termination  of  inpatient  services,  all  spect   of   which    a   constructlon-dlfferenti.^l  Commerce 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce my  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcast  station 
shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and 
to  establish  orderly  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  the  re- 
newal of  such  licenses,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, statement  of  need,  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1589 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled,  That  section  307 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  shall  be 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (d)  of  said 
section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  307((1)  (I).  No  license  granted  for  the 
operation  of  any  class  of  station  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  flye  years,  and  any  license 
granted  may  be  revoked  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. Upon  the  expiration  of  any  license, 
upon  application  therefor,  a  renewal  of  such 
license  may  be  granted  from  time  to  time  for 
an  additional  term  of  not  longer  than  five 
years.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  pub- 
lic interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  would 
be  served  thereby. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  application  for 
the  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  license  the 
Commission  shall  grant  such  application  if 
It  finds  that  the  applicant  is  legally,  finan- 
cially, technically,  and  otherwise  qualified  to 
hold  such  a  license  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  the  applicant: 

"(A)  is  substantially  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  public  in  its  service  area, 
and  demonstrates,  in  its  program  service  and 
broadcast  operations,  a  good  faith  effort  to 
be  responsive  to  such  needs  and  interests; 
and 

"(B)  affords  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  conflicting  views  on  Issues  of 
public  Importance; 

Provided,  however,  that  In  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Commission  shall  not 
consider  any  predetermined  performance  cri- 
teria categories,  quotas,  percentages,  formats, 
or  other  guidelines  of  general  applicability 
respecting  the  extent,  nature,  or  content  of 
broadcast  programing;  and  that  in  applying 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider only  the  overall  pattern  of  programing 
provided  by  the  applicant  on  particular  pub- 
lic Issues. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  event  that  an  application  for  the  renewal 
of  a  broadcasting  license  is  challenged  by  a 
petition  to  deny  or  by  a  competing  applica- 
tion for  the  same  broadcast  service  Is  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  petitioner  or  party  filing  such 
competing  application  shall  make  specific  al- 
legations of  fact  sufficient  to  show  that  grant 
of  the  application  for  renewal  would  be 
prima  facie  Inconsistent  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  Such  sJlegatlons  of  fact 
shall,  except  for  those  of  which  official  notice 
ma,y  be  taken,  be  supported  by  affidavit  of  a 
person  or  persons  with  personal  knowledge 
thereof.  The  applicant  for  renewal  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  file  a  reply  in  which 
allegations  of  fact  or  denials  thereof  shall 
similarly  be  supported  by  affidavit. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  finds  on  the  basis 
of  the  application,  the  pleadings  filed,  and 
other  matters  which  it  may  officially  notice, 
that  there  are  no  substantial  and  material 


questions  of  fact  and  that  i  grant  of  the  ap- 
plication to  renew  the  lice:  ise  would  be  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2)  >f  this  subsection, 
it  shall  grant  such  appUcat  on,  terminate  the 
proceedings,  and  Issue  a  co  iclse  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  its  flndingi  .  If  a  substantial 
and  material  question  of  ft  ct  is  presented,  or 
if  the  Commission  for  an]  reason  is  unable 
to  find  that  grant  of  the  ap;  illcation  would  be 
consistent  with  paragraph  2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. It  shall  proceed  with  the  hearing  pro- 
vided In  subsection  309(e)  of  this  Act  to  de- 
termine whether  grant  o  the  application 
would  be  consistent  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  If,  In  such  learlng,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  a  grant  )f  the  application 
would  be  consistent  with  t  uch  paragraph.  It 
shall  grant  such  applicatl  m,  terminate  the 
proceedings,  and  Issue  a  co:  iclse  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  Its  finding. :  t  the  Commission 
for  any  reason  is  unable  to  make  such  a  find- 
ing, it  shall  either  deny  th  i  renewal  applica- 
tion or  consider  it  together  with  any  compet- 
ing application  or  appllcal  ions  for  the  same 
broadcast  service,  then  on  file  or  later  time- 
ly filed,  and  shall  gran1  the  application 
that  will  best  serve  th<  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity. 

"(4)  In  order  to  expedll^  action  on  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station 
licenses  and  in  order  to  t  void  needless  ex- 
pense to  applicants  for  s'  ich  renewals,  the 
Commission  shall  not  requ  re  any  such  appli- 
cant to  file  any  tnformatloi  i  which  previously 
has  been  furnished  to  tlie  Commission  or 
which  is  not  directly  mate  rial  to  the  consid- 
erations that  affect  the  gn  ntlng  of  denial  of 
such  application,  but  the  Commission  may 
require  any  new  of  additlc  nal  facts  It  deems 
necessary  to  make  Its  find  Ings.  Pending  any 
hearing  and  final  decision  on  such  an  appli- 
cation and  the  disposition  3f  any  petition  for 
rehearing  pursuant  to  Seci  ion  406.  the  Com- 
mission shall  continue  sue  ix  license  In  effect. 
Consistently  with  the  forei  ;olng  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Comnjsslon  may  by  rule 
prescribe   the  period  or  terlods  for  which 
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particular  classes  of  stati4ins,  but  the  Com' 
mission  may  not  adopt  <  r  follow  any  rule 
which  wovUd  preclude  It,  I  ti  any  case  Involv- 
ing a  station  of  a  partlcula  '  class,  from  grant- 
ing or  renewing  a  license  f  )r  a  shorter  period 
than  that  prescribed  for 
class  if,  in  its  judgment,  pi  iblic  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity  w<|uld  be  served  by 
such  action. 

Office  op  Telecom munIcatioks 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mb.    PREsn>EiTr: 
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the  Communications  Act 
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one  hand,  the  Act  requireE  a  government 
agency — the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— to  grant  applicatloi  is  for  broadcast 
licenses  only  If  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  will  1  >e  served  there- 
by. This  necessarily  means  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  government  will  be  Involved  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  heart  of  that 
broadcast  service,  which  Is  tlie  broadcasters' 
programming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First 
Amendment,  which  applies  f i  illy  to  radio  and 
television  broadcasters,  denies  government 
the  power  of  censorship  anl  the  power  to 
Interfere  with  our  most  valu  sd  rights  of  free 
press,  free  speech,  and  free  sxpresslon.  It  is 
within  the  system  of  government  licensing 
that  these  two  somewhat  cc  ntradictory  ob- 
jectives must  be  balanced,  iind,  within  the 
system  of  licensing,  the  most  Important 
aspect  is  the  license  renewul  process.  It  Is 
the  pressure  point  of  the  sysl  em,  because  the 
manner  in  which  renewals  i  kre  treated  goes 
to  the  core  of  the  governmei  it's  relationship 
to  broadcasting. 

The  requirement  to  seek  |  :ovemment  per- 
mission to  continue  in  business  and  the 
threat  of  nonrenewal  affeit  the  licensee 
throughout  the  license  term  not  just  at  re- 
newal time.  Renewal  procedi  res  and  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  by  the  government  at 
renewal  time  have  a  substantial  impact  upon 
the  dally  operations  of  broadcast  stations 
and  the  manner  in  which  broadcasters  exer- 
cise their  public  responsibilities.  Therefore, 
these  procedures  and  factors  could  have  a 
stifling  effect  on  the  free  now  of  informa- 
tion, which  is  so  vital  to  tie  interests  of  a 
free  society.  T 

The  First  Amendment  siould  guarantee 
broadcasters  the  right  to  dfesemlnate  Ideas, 
popular  and  unpopular,  and  without  regard 
as  to  whether  they  are  consistent  with  the 
views  of  government.  Yet,  the  role  of  the 
broadcasters,  not  as  free  agei  ts,  but  as  agents 
authorized  to  act  only  so  long  as  they  es- 
pouse views  consistent  with  government 
views,  is  a  possibility  under  current  license 
renewal  procedures.  That  danger  exists  when 
broadcasters,  affected  by  the  uncertainty  and 
Instability  of  their  business  and  lacking  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  ab  e  to  continue  to 
exercise  their  local  respa  aslbllities,  seelc 
safety  by  rendering  the  trpe  of  program 
performance  necessary  to  obtain  renewal.  If 
the  government  encourages  i  his  type  of  com- 
pliance by  setting  detailed  (srlteria  to  deter- 
mine such  performance,  tho  effect  could  be 
to  turn  broadcasters  away  fi  om  the  commu- 
nities that  they  are  licensee!  to  serve  and  to 
cause  them  to  seek  to  serve  the  government 
that  charts  the  course  for  t.  lem. 

Counterbalancing  the  goil  of  stability  in 
the  renewal  process,  howe'er,  is  the  clear 
public  Interest  mandate  of  ;he  Communica- 
tions Act  and  its  prohibltioi  i  against  anyone 
acquiring  a  property  right  n  the  broadcast 
license.  The  license  is  and  must  continue 
to  be  a  public  trust;  an  oppo  rtunity  to  render 
service;  and  a  privilege  to  ui  e  a  scarce  public 
resource  to  speak  to  and  (n  behalf  of  the 
public.  No  licensee  who  falls  to  exercise  the 
responsibility  to  his  local  a\  idlence  can  have 
any  assurance  of  renewal.  Accordingly,  the 
threat  of  nonrenewal  and  th  b  spur  of  compe- 
tition In  broadcasting  are  important  parts 
of  the  overall  statutory  plai  i. 

At  present  the  license  re  aewal  process  is 
conducted  in  an  unstable  eavlronment.  The 
bill  submitted  with  this  let  «r  would  restore 
balance  and  stability  to  thu  license  renewal 
process  and  enable  the  p  'ivate  enterprise 
broadcasters,  operating  with  In  the  rights  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  F  Irst  Amendment, 
to  serve  the  public's  paramc  lunt  right  In  tlie 
broadcast  media. 

The  Administration  bill  \  ould  change  the 
present  practice  and  procec  ure  with  respect 
to  license  renewals  in  th©  f  )llowlng  four  es- 
sential ways: 

1.  License  terms  for  rad  o  and  television 
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stations  would  be  extended  from  three  to  five 
years.  When  the  Communications  Act  was 
prepared  In  1934,  the  relatively  brief  three- 
year  license  term  was  a  reasonable  precau- 
tion in  dealing  with  a  new  and  untested 
-broadcast  Industry.  A  five-year  term,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  more  reasonable  at  this 
stage  In  broadcasting's  development.  It  would 
inject  more  stabUity  Into  broadcast  opera- 
tions and  would  allow  more  time  for  the 
licensee  to  determine  the  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  his  local  conununlty,  and  plan  long- 
range  programs  of  community  service. 

2.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement for  an  automatic,  lengthy,  and 
costly  comparative  hearing  whenever  a  com- 
peting application  is  filed  for  the  same  broad- 
cast service.  The  FCC  would  be  able  to  exer- 
cise its  Independent  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  comparative  hearing  Is  necessary.  The  re- 
newal challenger  would  bear  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  that  the  renewal  applicant  has 
not  met  the  criteria  of  the  Act.  If  the  Incum- 
bent licensee  had  performed  in  the  public 
Interest,  he  would  be  assured  of  renewal.  A 
hearing  would  be  required  only  if  the  Com- 
mission were  unable  to  conclude  that  the 
broadcaster's  performance  warranted  re- 
newal. 

3.  The  bill  would  preclude  the  FCC  from 
restructuring  the  broadcast  industry 
through  the  renewal  process.  Presently,  the 
FCC  can  Implement  policies  relating  to 
broadcast  industry  structiu-e — such  as  a 
policy  restricting  newspaper  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations — through  the  criteria  It 
uses  to  decide  renewal  hearings.  This  allows 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry In  a  haphazard,  highly  subjective,  and 
inconsistent  manner.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish that  if  these  industry-wide  policies  af- 
fecting broadcast  ownership  are  Imposed  or 
changed,  only  the  general  rulemaking  proce- 
dures of  the  FCC  would  be  used,  with  full 
opportunities  provided  to  the  entioe  broad- 
cast Industry  and  to  all  Interested  members 
of  the  public  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

4.  The  license  renewal  bill  would  also  for- 
bid FCC  use  of  predetermined  criteria,  cate- 
gories, quotas,  formats,  and  guidelines  for 
evaluating  the  programming  performance  of 
the  license  renewal  applicant.  There  has  been 
an  increasing  trend  for  the  FCC  to  dictate 
to  the  broadcasters  as  to  what  "good "  or 
"favored"  program  performance  is  from  the 
goveriunent's  point  of  view.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, would  halt  this  trend  toward  an  illu- 
sory quantification  of  the  public  Interest  in 
broadcast  programming  and  would  remove 
the  government  from  the  sensitive  area  of 
making  value  judgments  on  the  content  of 
broadcast  programming.  The  bill  would  make 
the  local  community  the  touchstone  of  the 
public  service  concept  embodied  in  the  Com- 
munications Act.  Serving  the  local  com- 
munities' needs  and  Interests  instead  of  the 
desires  of  government  would  become  the 
broadcasters'  number  one   priority. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

A  slmUar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Clay  T.  Whitehead. 

E.WLANATIOK    AND    SECTIONAL    ANALYSIS— 

Regulatory  Background 
Twelve  years  ago,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conrunlssion  (FCC),  In  its  "Report  and 

Ba^^^^  °'  ^''"''y  ^-  Commis^on  En 
Banc  Programming  Inquiry,"  20  P&P  Radio 
Reg.  1901   (1960)   sought  a  delicate  ba^nS 

SSZLt*n*  P"^"''  '^'^''''  performanl^Tf 
f«r^^^  licensees  and  minimal  governmen- 
tal  interference  with  program  declslona.  In 
doing  so,  th©  Commission  stressed  the  same 
principle  that  underlies  the  proposed  legis- 


lation, namely  the  separation  of  government 
from  broadcasting. 

This  principle  is  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  Con- 
gress' continual  refusal  to  Impose,  or  to  per- 
mit the  FCC  to  impose,  affirmative  program- 
ming requirements  or  priorities.  For  example. 
In  the  face  of  "persuasive  arguments"  that 
the  Commission  require  licensees  to  present 
specific  types  of  programs,  the  Commission 
stated  that: 

"[WJe  are  constrained  to  point  out  that 
the  First  Amendment  forbids  governmental 
Interference  asserted  in  aid  of  free  speech, 
as  well  as  governmental  action  repressive  of 
It.  The  protection  against  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  flatly  forbids 
governmental  Interference,  benign  or  other- 
wise." 
Id.  at  1907. 

The  Commission  noted  that,  while  it  may 
Inquire  of  licensees  what  they  have  done  to 
determine  community  needs,  it  cannot  im- 
pose its  own  notions  of  what  the  public 
should  see  and  hear,  stating: 

"Although  the  Commission  must  determine 
whether  the  total  program  service  of  broad- 
casters is  reasonably  responsive  to  the  inter- 
ests and  nfeeds  of  the  public  they  serve,  it 
may  not  condition  the  grant,  denial  or  re- 
vocation of  a  broadcast  license  upon  its  own 
subjective  determination  of  what  is  or  Is  not 
a  good  program." 
Id.  at  1907. 

Finally,  in  summarizing  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  broadcast  licensees, 
the  Commission  stated  that : 

"The  confines  of  the  licensee's  duty  are 
set  by  the  general  standard  'the  public  in- 
terest, convenience  or  necessity.'  The  Initial 
and  principal  execution  of  that  standard.  In 
terms  of  the  area  he  is  licensed  to  serve.  Is 
the  obligation  of  the  licensee.  The  principal 
ingredient  of  such  obligation  consists  of  a 
diligent,  positive  and  continuing  effort  by 
the  licensee  to  discover  and  fulfill  the  tastes, 
needs  and  desires  of  his  service  area.  If  he 
has  accomplished  this,  he  has  met  his  public 
responsibility." 
Id.  at  1912. 

Yet,  during  the  past  decade,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  a  more  expansive  view 
of  the  government's  power  to  require  licen- 
sees to  present  certain  types  of  programs. 
Recently,  this  has  led  the  Commission  to 
propose  various  quantitative  criteria  for  such 
program  types. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress reaffirm  Its  views  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  broad- 
cast media  that  It  must  license.  The  proposed 
revision  of  section  307(d)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  enables  the  Congress  to 
reaffirm  the  Independence,  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  broadcast  licensee  by  mak- 
ing the  following  changes  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  which  would  apply  to  all  pending 
and  future  broadcast  license  renewal  an- 
plications. 

DISCUSSION    OF   THE   PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

A.  Section  307(d)(1):  License  term 
The  proposed  legislation  would  lengthen 
the  term  of  broadcast  licenses  from  three 
to  five  years;  thereby  reducing  the  frequency 
of  government  intervention  and  enhancing 
the  free  enterprise  character  of  the  broadcast 
media. 

In  1934,  when  the  Communications  Act  was 
enacted,  a  three-year  license  term  was  a 
reasonable  precaution  in  dealing  with  a  new 
industry.  A  five-year  license  at  this  stage  in 
the  development  of  broadcasting,  however,  is 
reasonable  since  the  longer  term  enables 
licensees  to  render  high  quality  service,  by 
injecting  more  stability  into  the  license  re- 
newal process. 

The  Commission's  power  to  protect  the 
public  by  use  of  forfeitures,  "early"  renewal 
applications,  and  license  revocations  is  In  no 


way  diminished  by  the  extended  license  term. 
Moreover,  the  longer  term  would  enable  the 
Commission  to  give  closer  scrutiny  to  each 
renewal  application,  since  the  number  of  re- 
newal applications  to  be  processed  annually 
would  be  reduced  from  2,700  to  1,600.  Fur- 
ther, this  closer  scrutiny  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  resolve  problems  without  de- 
ferring the  grant  of  as  many  renewal  ap- 
plications as  is  now  the  case.  Current  esti- 
mates, for  instance,  are  that'  some  140  ap- 
plications are  in  deferred  status. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  provision 
would  apply  prospectivity  to  any  original 
broadcast  license  or  to  any  existing  license 
which  the  FCC  renews  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

B.  Section  307(d)  (2) ;  Renewal  standards 

•nie  proposed  legislation  clarifies  the  Com- 
munications Act's  broad  "public  interest" 
criterion  as  it  applies  to  renewal  applications. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion specifies  that  the  renewal  applicant 
must  be  qualified,  under  the  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission  to 
hold  a  license.  This  requirement  goes  beyond 
minimal  legal,  technical  and  financial  qual- 
ifications. The  applicant's  broadcast  record 
must  be  free  of  serious  deficiencies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  and  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  such  as  a 
pattern  of  failure  in  making  sponsorship 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  rules 
fraudulent  practices  in  keeping  logs  or  in 
reporting  changes  hi  ownership  Information 
and  the  like. 

However,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below 
policies  developed  by  the  Commission  could 
not  be  enforced  against  the  applicant  at  re- 
newal time  unless  reduced  to  rules  Thus 
Commission  policies  ^pllcable  to  initial  '1- 
censlng,  such  as  local  ownership,  integration 
of  ownership  and  management,  and  diversi- 
fication of  media  control,  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  renewal  applicants,  unless  the 
Commission  had  decided  that  the  applicant 
did  not  satisfy  the  renewal  criteria  of  the 
proposed  subsection  307(d)(2)  (see  p  12 
infra).  The  proposed  legislation,  however 
would  not  prevent  these  or  simUar  industry 
structure  policies  from  becoming  rules  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  licensees  on  an  in- 
dustry-wide basis. 

Some  policies,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  rules,  since  they  would  fall  within 
the  category  of  predetermined  performance 
crlterU  prohibited  by  the  proviso  contained 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  307(d).  Such 
current  policies  as  the  over-commercializa- 
tion policy  would  fit  within  this  category 
since  it  substitutes  a  government-imposed 
quota  for  the  judgment  of  the  licensee  as  to 
what  limits  on  commercial  matter  would 
best  serve  his  community's  needs,  as  well  as 
his  own  needs.  In  addition,  any  future  poli- 
cies regarding  statistical  program  perform- 
ance criteria,  such  as  those  being  considered 
in  the  pending  Commission  proceeding  on 
license  renewals  (Docket  No.  19164),  would 
also  fall  within  this  forbidden  category. 

The  only  policies  that  would  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  renewal  applicants  without 
having  been  reduced  to  rules  would  be  the 
ascertainment  and  fairness  policies  Incor- 
porated In  subsections  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 307(d)(2).  The  overall  fairness  policy 
would  include  attendant  rules,  such  as  the 
personal  attack  and  editorial  endorsement 
rules,  and  policies  such  as  the  Cullman  doc- 
trine (free  time  to  respond  to  controversial 
Issues)  and  the  Zapple  ruling  ("quasi-equal" 
time  to  respond  to  an  authorized  spokesman 
of  a  political  candidate).  The  Commission 
would  be  free  to  determine  which  aspects  of 
its  ascertainment  or  fairness  policies  would 
best  be  reduced  to  rules;  however,  whether 
In  the  form  of  rules  or  not,  they  would  be 
applicable  to  renewal  applicants  directly 
through  operation  of  the  proposed  subsec- 
tlcHis  (A)  and  (B). 
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In  addition  to  acknowledging  that  a  re- 
newal applicant  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  and 
the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission,  the  proposed  legislation  sets 
out  two  criteria  for  evaluating  past  and  pro- 
posed programing  performance  of  the  Incum- 
bent licensee.  These  criteria  In  turn  are 
based  upon  the  two  critical  obligations  of 
the  broadcaster  in  serving  bis  local  public. 
They  are  the  responsiveness  of  the  licensee  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
communities  and  areas  served  by  the  broad- 
cast station  (ascertainment  obligation),  and 
the  licensee's  performance  In  affording  rea- 
sonable opportunity  tot  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance (fairness  obligation). 

As  noted  above,  these  two  obligations  are 
of  long  standing.  The  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  amount  to  an  explicit 
confirmation  by  the  Congress  that  the  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  review  and  evaluate 
the  programing  performance  of  the  renewal 
applicant.  But,  consistent  with  the  First 
Amendment  and  with  the  antlcensorship 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act  (sec- 
tion 326) ,  the  Commission's  role  would  be 
limited  to  an  evaluation  and  review  of  the 
licensee's  good  faith  and  reasonableness  In 
meeting  the  community  needs  and  Interests, 
conducting  his  broadcast  operations,  and 
providing  a  program  service. 

As  the  Conunlsslon  has  stated : 

"In  short,  the  licensee's  role  in  the  area 
of  political  broadcasts  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  In  the  other  programing  areas — to  make 
good  judgments  as  to  how  to  meet  his  com- 
munity's needs  and  interests." 
"Obligation  of  Licensees  to  Carry  Political 
Broadcasts,"  25  P&F  Radio  Beg.  1731,  1740 
(1963)   (emphasis  added). 

A  similar  standard  applies  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  Commission's  review  of  the 
licensee's  performsince  under  the  fairness  ob- 
ligation : 

"In  passing  on  any  complaint  in  this  [fair- 
ness] area,  the  Commission's  role  Is  not  to 
substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  li- 
censee .  .  .  but  rather  to  determine  whether 
the  licensee  can  be  said  to  have  acted  rea- 
sonably and  in  good  faith." 
"Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  In 
the  Handling  of  Controversial  Issues  of  Pub- 
Uc  Importance,"  2  P&F  Radio  Reg.  3d  1901, 
1904(1904)  (emphasis added). 

The  Commission's  review  of  licensee  pro- 
graming performance  under  the  proposed 
subsections  (A)  and  (B)  would  be  similar  to 
an  appellate  court's  review  of  an  administra- 
tive agency.  The  FCC  would  not  decide  the 
facts  anew  from  Its  own  perspective  and 
substitute  Its  own  judgment,  but  would 
simply  determine  whether  the  licensee's  de- 
terminations were  reasonable  and  made  in 
good  faith. 

(1)   Section  307(d)  (2)  (A) :  Ascertainment 

The  public  interest  standard  of  the  Act  re- 
quires licensees  to  make  a  "diligent,  positive, 
and  continuing  effort  ...  to  discover  and  ful- 
fill the  taste,  needs  and  desires  of  [the]  .  .  . 
community  or  service  area,  for  broadcast  serv- 
ice." "Report  and  Statement  of  Policy  Re: 
Commission  En  Banc  Programing  Inquiry," 
20  P&F  Radio  Reg.  1901,  1915  (I960).  This 
has  been  explained  as  consisting  In  part  of 
eliciting  information  concerning  the  com- 
munity's needs.  Interests,  problems  and  Is- 
sues. Ascertainment,  which  Is  a  continuing 
process  through  the  license  period,  requires 
the  broadcaster  to  consult  with  a  representa- 
tive range  of  community  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  The  broadcaster 
must  not  only  seek  out  and  determine  the 
nature  of  significant  public  issues,  he  mvist 
respond  to  them  speclfloally.  In  televlsl<Mi, 
this  most  usually  means  news,  public  affairs 
discussions,  and  other  informational  pro- 
graming. 


The  ascertainment  stand  .rd  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  Incorporates  this  FCC  precedent, 
although  It  would  require  the  present  re- 
newal application  to  be  chi  inged,  since  the 
present  application  relate]  ascertainment 
only  to  the  applicant's  pre  posed  programs 
and  not  bis  past  program  s(  rvice.  With  this 
change  In  the  form  and  evi  :lence  of  a  con- 
tinuing record  of  ascertali  ment  and  pro- 
graming responsive  to  thai  ascertainment, 
the  Commission  would  ha'  e  sufficient  In- 
formation before  It  to  bold  :he  applicant  to 
a  so-called  "promise  v.  pe]  formance"  test. 
This  means  nothing  more  ti  an  the  Commis- 
sion holding  the  licensee  1  a  the  program- 
ing standards  be  sets  hims<  If,  based  on  bis 
objective  Judgment  as  to  thi  nature  of  com- 
munity needs  and  Interests. 

The  term  "substantially  ittuned"  to  the 
public's  needs  and  Iftterests  as  used  in  sub- 
section (A)  of  section  307(d  (2),  Is  the  same 
term  that  was  used  In  th  ■  PCC's  "Policy 
Statement  On  Comparative  iesu-lngs  Involv- 
ing Regular  Renewal  Appl  cants,"  18  P&F 
Radio  Reg.  2d  1901  (1970);  i.e.,  the  renewal 
applicant  must  show  that  li  s  service  during 
the  preceding  license  period  "has  been  sub- 
stantially attuned  to  meetlz  g  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  Its  area."  In  th ;  context  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  howevi  t,  there  Is  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  ascertainn  ent. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
require  that  the  appUcai  t  demonstrates 
a  "good  faith"  effort  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs.  Interests,  problems  a  id  issues  be  as- 
certains. The  "good  faith"  standard  Is  an 
objective  standard  of  reasoi  ableness  as  It  Is 
often  used  In  the  law.  It  Is  a  Iso  the  standard 
that  the  Commission  usus  lly  uses  to  de- 
scribe the  essential  respons  blllty  of  the  li- 
censee (i.e.,  "to  make  good  Talth  judgments 
as  to  how  to  meet  bis  commt  nlty's  needs  and 
Interests."). 

As  a  rule  of  reason,  the  standard  would 
not  obligate  the  licensee  x>  present  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  every  |  roblem  or  Issue 
facing  the  public,  or  meet  e  I'ery  need  or  in- 
terest. In  responding  to  the  significant  mat- 
ters that  have  been  ascerta  ned,  the  broad- 
caster may  take  Into  account  the  composition 
of  his  audience:  the  other  stations  serving 
the  community,  a  factor  es  >eclally  relevant 
In  radio;  and  bis  own  jud^  ments  as  to  his 
programming  format.  Thu4,  this  objective 
standard  of  reasonableness  vould  allow  flex- 
ibility for  the  FCC  to  recognize  the  need  for 
differences  in  treatment  beiween  radio  and 
television  stations,  AM  an4  FM  radio  sta- 
tions, VHF  and  UHF  television  stations, 
profitable  and  unprofitable  stations,  and  sim- 
ilar reasonable  distinction^  a.Tn«^Tig  classes 
and  types  of  broadcast  statiotis. 

This  standard  would  in  no  way  preclude 
the  Commission  from  \ising  |ts  authority  un- 
der the  Communications  Aot,  including  the 
full  extent  of  its  experlmen1)al  authority  \ui- 
der  section  303 (g) ,  to  dereg^iate  radio  broad- 
casting. If,  however,  the  FOC  and  the  Con- 
gress were  to  decide  that  tUe  virtually  total 
deregulation  of  radio  would  ibe  in  the  public 
interest,  this  proposed  leglslitlon,  along  with 
many  other  existing  provisions  of  the  Act, 
would  have  to  be  amended  Accordingly. 
(2)   Section  307{d)  (2)  (») ;  Fairness 

The  "fairness"  obligation  is  a  statutory 
policy  relating  to  the  broadcaster's  program- 
ming performance  and  is  a  [necessary  corol- 
lary to  the  ascertainment  standard  of  sub- 
section (A).  I 

Use  of  the  fairness  obligation  as  a  standard 
for  license  renewal  is  fully]  consistent  with 
the  law  and  the  established  practice  of  the 
Commission.  The  Supreme  J  Court,  the  Red 
Lion  case,  specifically  stated: 

"To  condition  the  granting  or  renewal  of 
licenses  on  a  willingness  t^  present  repre- 
sentative community  vievra  Ion  controversial 
Issues  Is  consistent  with  eixlB  and  purposes 
of  those  constitutional  provisions  forbidding 
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the  abridgement  of  freedom    >f  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press." 

Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC,  395  US 
367,394  (1969). 

Inclusion  of  the  fairness  ob:  igation  in  the 
renewal  standards  would  also  j  erve  as  a  Con- 
gressional expression  of  intent  as  to  the  pre- 
ferred method  for  fairness  i  ibligatlon  en- 
forcement. The  obligation  was  initially  en- 
forced  by  reviewing  the  overa:  1  performance 
of  the  licensee  at  renewal  tim« .  For  example, 
the  1960  "Programming  In  juiry"  report 
stated  that : 

"This  responsibility  usually  is  of  the  ge- 
neric kind  and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  un- 
usual circumstances,  is  not  i  xerclsed  with 
regard  to  particular  situations  but  rather  in 
terms  of  operating  policies  of  stations  as 
viewed  over  a  reasonable  pe  riod  of  time. 
This,  in  the  past,  has  meant  i  review,  usu- 
ally in  terms  of  filed  complair  ts,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  applications  male  each  three- 
year  period  for  renewal  of  sUtion  licenses." 
20  P&F  Radio  Reg.  1901,  191i  i  (1960)  (em- 
phasis added). 

By  the  mld-1960's,  however  the  Commis- 
sion began  to  assess  the  perfo:  mance  of  this 
obligation  on  an  Issue-by-is  sue  basis.  It 
underto<*  to  inquire,  with  resj  ect  to  each  is- 
sue, whether  various  sides  w  ire  presented; 
and  effectively  to  compel  adjustment  or  re- 
dress when  it  determined  tbjt  a  particular 
point  of  view  was  inadequately  represented. 
As  this  method  of  enf orcemen  ; — or  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine — has  escalated,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  injected  with  increasing 
frequency  into  the  licensee's  responsibility 
to  make  reasonable  fairness    judgments. 

Although  the  proposed  legls:  atlon  does  not 
eliminate  issue-by-lssue  enfoi  cement  of  the 
fairness  obligation,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
Congress  to  clarify  that  the  ajiproprlate  way 
for  the  Government  to  evaluate  what  is  es- 
sentially a  journalistic  emd  private  respon- 
sibility is  by  overall  review  ol  licensee  fair- 
ness performance  at  renewal  time. 

Here  again,  the  rule  of  reasc  n  wo\ild  apply 
in  that  the  broadcaster  would  not  jeopardize 
his  license  by  occasionally  failing  to  achieve 
perfect  "fairness"  and  "balance,"  as  long 
as  he  bad  made  good  faith  efforts  to  cover 
Issues  In  a  balaiLced  manner,  |ind,  when  ap- 
propriate, selected  responslUe  sj>okesmen 
for  conflicting  viewpoints,  and  offered  them 
reasonable  amounts  of  time  with  respect  to 
problems  and  Issues  dealt  with  by  the 
broadcaster. 

The  proviso  makes  clear  that,  In  applying 
subsection  (A)'s  ascertainment  standard, 
the  Commission  may  not  oonelder  any  pre- 
determined performance  criteria,  categories, 
quotas,  percentages,  formats,  or  other  such 
guidelines  of  general  applicability  with  re- 
spect to  the  licensee's  broadcast  programing. 
Thus,  the  legislation  would  establish  the  lo- 
cal conununity  as  the  point  oC  reference  for 
evaluating  a  broadcaster's  ptt^ormance.  In 
effect,  it  would  place  the  responsibility  and 
incentive  for  superior  perforinance  in  the 
liands  of  the  local  licensee  and  the  public 
be  undertakes  to  serve,  without  the  con- 
venient crutch  of  Oovemnient  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  kind  of  prograii  performance 
that  will  satisfy  the  statutory  standard. 

At  present,  the  Commlssioit's  programing 
policy  categorizes  programing!  by  type  (i.e., 
agricultural,  entertainment,  nfews,  public  af- 
fairs, religious,  instructional  and  sports)  and 
by  source  (i.e.,  local  non-neiwork  and  re- 
corded, which  means  only  EJon-local  non- 
network)  .  Although  enforcement  of  program 
standards,  quotas  and  the  liltB  is  not  nuide 
explicit  or  formal,  broadcasuers,  especially 
television  broadcasters,  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  "well-rounded  prograii  service  con- 
sisting of  programing  in  eacll  of  the  cate- 
gories, with  respectable  showings  in  the 
most  favored  categories  of  nefrs  and  public 
affairs." 
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Moreover,  the  Commission  has  proposed  the 
establishment  of  program  quotais  in  certain 
categories  as  representing  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing of  "substantial  service"  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  a  television  applicant's  program 
performance  in  the  context  of  a  comparative 
renewal  hearing.*  Although  the  percentage 
quotas  are  expressly  limited  to  use  in  such 
bearings,  it  is  only  the  foolhardy  broadcaster 
who  does  not  treat  them  as  minimum  stand- 
ards in  creating  his  program  service  and 
preparing  bis  renewal  application. 

Government  guidelines  respecting  the  ex- 
tent and  content  of  television  programs  are 
inappropriate  to  the  statutory  scheme  for 
broadcasting.  The  existence  of  such  guide- 
lines changes  the  character  of  the  broadcast 
license.  Instead  of  reflecting  a  public  trust 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  independent,  private 
licensee,  the  license  merely  becomes  a  govern- 
ment contract,  under  which  the  licensee  per- 
forms In  accordance  with  government  specifi- 
cations regarding  the  quantity  and  content 
of  program  service.  Thus,  the  proviso  would 
take  from  the  FCCs  hands  the  authority  to 
create  and  enforce  such  specifications.  It 
would  stress  that  the  proper  role  for  govern- 
ment in  the  program  area  is  as  arbiter  in  the 
ascertainment  and  programming  dialogue  be- 
tween th©  broadcaster  and  the  public,  with- 
out injecting  its  own  judgments  into  this 
dialogue. 

Accordingly,  under  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  Commission's  review  of  program  perform- 
ance would  be  based  upon  considerations 
such  as : 

(1)  the  mechanics,  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  applicant's  ascertainment  efforts; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  applicant's  past, 
present,  and  proposed  programming  In  light 
of  the  ascertained  needs.  Interests,  problems 
and  Issues,  i.e.,  the  community's  standards  of 
program  performance  and  not  the  FCCs  pro- 
gram standards; 

(3)  the  "promise  v.  performance"  aspects 
of  the  broadcaster's  programming  showing; 
and 

(4)  various  "content  neutral"  aspects  of 
th©  applicant's  programming,  such  as  pro- 
gramming expenditures:  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities devoted  to  programming:  policies 
regarding  preemption  of  time  to  present 
special  programs;   and  the  like. 

In  addition,  the  proviso  also  makes  clear 
that,  in  applying  the  "fairness"  standard 
of  subsection  (B) ,  the  Commission  may  con- 
sider only  the  overall  pattern  of  program- 
ming on  particular  public  Issues,  as  ex- 
plained above. 

C.  Section  307(d)  (3) :  Procedure  for  compet- 
ing applications 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  the  cvirrent  procedures  for  Commis- 
sion consideration  of  petitions  to  deny  li- 
cense renewal  applications. 

FCC  records  show  that  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  68  petitions  to  deny  were  filed  against 
the  renewal  applications  of  108  broadcast 
stations.  Most  petitions  were  filed  by  mi- 
nority and  special  Interest  groups  in  the 
broadcasters'  communities  and  contained  al- 
legations directed  toward  the  licensees'  as- 
certainment   efforts,    programming    for    mi- 


*  "With  respect  to  local  programming,  a 
range  of  10-15%  of  the  broadcast  effort  (in- 
cluding 10-16%  of  the  prime-time  period, 
6-11  p.m.,  when  the  largest  audience  is  avail- 
able to  watch) . 

"The  proposed  figure  for  news  is  8-10% 
for  the  network  affiliate,  5'^  of  the  inde- 
pendent VHP  station  (Including  a  figure  of 
8-10'i  and  5%,  respectively  in  the  prime- 
time  period) . 

"In  the  public  affairs  area,  the  tentative 
figure  is  3-5%  with,  as  stated,  a  3%  figiu-e  for 
the  6-11  p.m.  time  period." 

Notice  of  Inquiry  in  Docket  No.  19154,  2 
Current  Service  P&F  Radio  Reg.  53:429,  431 
(1971). 


nority  groups,  and  employment  practices. 
Nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation  would 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  these  groups 
to  file  such  petitions. 

The  proposed  bill,  however,  woiUd  change 
the  procedures  for  dealing  with  competing 
applications  for  the  same  broadcast  service. 
It  would  require  the  competing  applicant  to 
show  that  a  grant  of  the  renewal  application 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  legislation's 
criteria  for  renewal.  If  this  burden  could  not 
be  met,  the  Commission  would  grant  the 
renewal  application  and  dismiss  the  com- 
peting application.  If,  liowever,  the  Com- 
mission were  unable  to  make  the  requisite 
finding,  or  if  there  were  a  mateiial  factual 
question  presented,  the  renewal  application 
would  be  set  for  hearing. 

Tlie  first  issue  to  be  resolved  in  the  hear- 
ing, with  the  full  participation  of  the  com- 
peting applicant,  would  be  whether  the  re- 
newal applicant  hats,  in  fact,  met  the  criteria 
set  out  in  section  307(d)  (2) .  If  so,  the  bear- 
ing would  be  terminated,  the  renewal  ap- 
plication granted,  and  the  competing  appli- 
cation dismissed.  If  it  is  found,  however, 
that  the  renewal  application  does  not  meet 
the  criteria,  the  Commission  would  have  tlie 
choice  of  dismissing  the  renewal  application, 
or,  if  appropriate,  entering  the  second  phase 
of  the  bearing  by  considering  it  together 
with  the  competing  application  or  applica- 
tions. The  criteria  to  be  used  in  such  an 
eventuality  would  be  based  upon  the  show- 
ings of  all  the  applicants  with  respect  to 
section  307(d)  (2)  standards  i.e.,  the  appli- 
cants' qualifications  and  their  programming 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  standard  compara- 
tive issues. 

This  change  in  the  competing  application 
procedures  is  needed  because  a  licensee  seek- 
ing renewal  should  not  be  put  to  the  same 
tests  xised  for  applicants  seeking  original 
licenses.  An  incumbent  licensee  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  broadcasting  privilege  un- 
less clear  and  sound  reasons  of  public  policy 
demand  such  action.  This  does  not  give  the 
incumbent  an  unfair  advantage  solely  by 
reason  of  its  prior  operations.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  simply  require  the 
FCC  to  exercise  its  independent  judgment 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  incumbent 
licensee  has  rendered  merltorlovis  service. 
The  legislation  would  thus  balance  the  in- 
terest of  using  renewal  process  to  spur  li- 
censee performance  with  the  equally  impor- 
tant Interest  of  Injecting  more  predictability 
and  stability  into  broadcast  operations. 

The  goal  of  fostering  competition  in 
broadcasting  Is  fundamental  to  the  Com- 
munications Act,  but  the  present  procedures 
for  competing  applications  are  not  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  serving  this  goal.  The 
competition  fostered  by  current  procedures 
is  not  competition  in  the  marketplace  of  pro- 
gramming and  services  offered  to  the  public. 
It  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  applicant 
vying  with  another  before  a  government 
agency  for  the  license  privilege.  It  does  not 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  competition  In 
the  offering  of  conununity  broadcast  services, 
but  simply  operates  to  substitute  one  li- 
censee for  another.  There  Is  a  need  for  In- 
creased competition  among  broadcasters,  but 
this  need  should  be  met  by  government  poli- 
cies that  expand  broadcast  outlets  and  re- 
duce economic  concentration  among  existing 
broadcasters. 

D.  Section  307(d)  (4) :  Miscella7ieous 
provisions 

This  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
simply  incorporates  the  portions  of  the  pres- 
ent section  307(d)  that  would  remain  un- 
changed by  the  bill. 

Markup  of  Subsection  307(d)  of  the  Com- 
munications ACT  OF  1934 
"Sec.  307(d)  (1)  No  license  granted  for  the 
operation  of  any  class  of  station  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  five  years,  and  any 
license  granted  may  be  revoked  as  herein- 


after provided.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any 
license,  upon  application  therefor,  a  renew- 
al of  such  license  may  be  granted  from  time 
to  time  for  an  additional  term  of  not  longer 
than  five  years,  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  application  for 
the  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  license,  the 
Commission  shall  grant  such  application  if 
it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  legally,  finan- 
cially, technically,  and  otherwise  qualified 
to  hold  such  a  license  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission,  and  that  the  applicant: 

(A)  is  substantially  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  public  in  its  service  area, 
and  demonstrates,  in  its  program  service  and 
broadcast  operations,  a  good  faith  effort  to 
be  responsive  to  such  needs  and  interests; 
and 

(B)  affords  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on  issues 
of  public  importance; 

Provided,  however,  that  in  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Contunission  "shall  not 
consider  any  predetermined  performance 
criteria,  categories,  quotas,  percentages, 
formats,  or  other  guidelines  of  general  ap- 
plicability respecting  the  extent,  nature,  or 
content  of  broadcast  programming;  and  that 
In  applying  subparagraph  (B).  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  only  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  programming  provided  by  the  ap- 
plicant on  particular  public  Issues. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  procedure  to  l>e  followed 
in  the  event  that  an  application  for  the 
renewal  of  a  broadcasting  license  is  chal- 
leged  by  a  petition  to  deny  or  by  a  com- 
petmg  application  for  the  same  broadcast 
service  is  as  follows: 

(A)  The  petitioner  or  party  filing  such 
competing  application  shall  make  specific 
allegations  of  fact  sufficient  to  show  that 
grant  of  the  application  for  renewal  would 
be  prima  facie  Inconsistent  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  Such  allegations  of 
fact  shall,  except  for  those  of  which  official 
notice  may  be  taken,  be  supported  by  af- 
fidavit of  a  person  or  persons  with  personal 
knowledge  thereof.  The  applicant  for  renewal 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  file  a  reply 
In  which  allegations  of  fact  or  denials  there- 
of shall  similarly  be  supported  by  affidavit. 

(Bi  If  th©  Commission  finds  on  the  basis 
of  the  application,  the  pleadings  filed,  and 
other  matters  which  It  may  officially  notice, 
that  there  are  no  substantial  and  material 
questions  of  fact  and  that  a  grant  of  the 
application  to  renew  the  license  would  be 
consistent  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. It  shall  grant  such  application,  ter- 
minate the  proceeding,  and  Issue  a  concise 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  findings.  If  a 
substantial  and  material  question  of  fact  is 
presented,  or  If  the  Commission  for  any  rea- 
son is  unable  to  find  that  grant  of  the  ap- 
plication would  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  it  shall  proceed 
with  the  hearing  provided  In  subsection 
309(e)  of  this  Act  to  determine  whether 
grant  of  the  application  would  be  consistent 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  suljsectlon.  If.  in 
such  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that  a 
grant  of  the  application  would  be  consistent 
with  such  paragraph,  it  shall  grant  such  ap- 
plication, terminate  the  proceeding  and  issue 
a  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its 
finding.  If  the  Commission  for  any  reason  is 
unable  to  make  such  a  finding,  it  shall  either 
deny  the  renewal  application  or  consider  it 
together  with  any  competing  application  or 
applications  for  tl\e  same  broadcast  service, 
then  on  file  or  later  timely  filed,  and  shall 
grant  the  application  that  will  best  serve  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity. 

(4)  In  order  to  expedite  action  on  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station  li- 
censes and  in  order  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense  to  applicants  for  such  renewals,  the 
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Commlaslon  shall  not  require  any  such  ap- 
plicant to  file  any  Information  which  pre- 
viously has  been  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion, or  which  Is  not  directly  material  to  the 
considerations  that  affect  the  granting  or 
denial  of  such  application,  but  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  any  new  or  additional  facts 
It  deems  necessary  to  make  its  findings.  Pend- 
ing any  bearing  and  final  decision  on  such 
an  application  and  the  disposition  of  any 
petition  for  rehearing  pursuant  to  Section 
40S,  the  Commission  shall  continue  such  li- 
cense In  effect.  Consistently  with  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  prescribe  the  period  or 
periods  for  which  licenses  shall  be  granted 
and  renewed  for  particular  classes  of  stations, 
but  the  Commission  may  not  adopt  or  follow 
any  rule  which  would  preclude  It,  In  any 
case  Involving  a  station  of  a  particular  class, 
from  granting  or  renewing  a  license  for  a 
shorter  period  than  that  prescribed  for  sta- 
tions of  such  class  If,  in  Its  Judgment,  public 
Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity  would  be 
served  by  such  action." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8.  1590.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Conduct  of 
Fishing  Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
signed  at  L<xidon  under  date  of  June  1, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Conduct  of  Fish- 
ing Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
signed  at  London  under  date  of  June  1, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section -by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  North  Atlantic 
Fishing  Operations  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  International 
Convention  on  Conduct  of  Fishing  Opera- 
tions In  the  North  Atlantic  signed  at  Lon- 
don under  date  of  June  1, 1967. 

(b)  "Convention  Area"  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans  and 
their  dependent  seas  defined  in  Annex  I  of 
the  Convention. 

(c)  "Contracting  Parties"  means  those 
governments  bound  by  the  Convention. 

(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard 
Is  operating. 

(e)  "Authorized  OflBcers"  means  those  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  perform  duties  In  accordance  with  article 
9  and  annex  VI  of  the  Convention. 

(f)  "Person"  denotes  Individuals,  partner- 
ships, CMporations,  and  associations  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Contraicting  Par- 
ties with  respect  to  International  measures 
of  control  In  force  pursuant  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  those  parties. 

(g)  "Fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel 
engaged  In  the  business  of  catching  fish. 

(h)  "Vessel"  means  any  fishing  vessel  and 
any  vessel  engaged  In  the  business  of  proc- 
essing fish  or  providing  supplies  or  services 
to  fishing  vessels. 

(1)  "Fisheries  zone"  means  the  entire  zone 
established  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  of  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  008;  16 
UJ3.C.    1092),   or   similar   zones  established 
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by  other  Contracting  Partle 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   The  Secretary, 
with  the  Secretary  of 
Ized  and  directed  to 
through  the  Coast  Ouard, 
slons  of  the  Convention,  th 
ulatlons  Issued  pursuant 
the  extent   otherwise 
Act.    In    carrying   out    those 
Secretary  may  cooperate 
thorized   officials  of  any 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Commerce,  and  as  appropriate 
tary  of  State,  Is  authorized 
promulgate   those   regulations 
carry  out  the  purposes  and 
Convention  and  this  Act 
limited  to  articles  3  to  6,  8 
nexes  11  to  VI  of  the 
prescribe  procedures  for 
other    Contracting    Parties 
States  vessels  as  to  concent 
able  concentrations  of  flshlni : 
Ing  vessels  excepted  from 
Convention.  Those  regula 
without  limitation,  rules 
trlbutlon  of  vessels  and  g|ea ' 
ocean. 

(b)  Enforcement  actlvltiei 
Visions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  this  Act  and  to  the 
United  States  shall  be 
slbillty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
With  the  Secretary  of 

(c)  After  the  effective 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
to  all  United  States  vessels, 
by  those  vessels  and  their 
within  the  Convention 
regulations   relate. 

(d)  In   accordance   with 
article  8  of  the  Conventloi 
with   the   concurrence   of 
Commerce,   may  make 
exempt   any   vessels   from 
any  regulations  Issued 
within  the  territorial  sea 
of   the   United   States 
special  rules  for  or  exemptlnj 
those  regulations  In  any  arei 
of  foreign  Contracting 
titled  to  conduct  fishing 
territorial    sea    and 
United  States,  pursuant  to 
United   States   or   any 
ment  to  which  the  United 
the  Secretary  shall   Inform 
Parties  concerned  through 
State,  and  shall  consult  wltl . 
Ing  Parties  through  the 
they  so  wish. 

Sec.  4.   (a)    The  SecretarJ, 
with  the  Secretary  of 
Ignate  authorized  officers  In 
article  9  of  the  Conventlo:  i 
terms  of  the  Convention, 
latlons   Issued   pursuant 
fleers  to  be  known  as 
fleers.  Any  commissioned, 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
ment  ofiBcer  or  employee  ol 
of     Commerce    may    be 
Fisheries  Conduct  Officer, 
as  he  deems  appropriate 
currence  of  the  appropriat  i 
Ignate  commissioned  office^ 
or  any  other  surface  craft 
the  United  States 
Conduct    Officers.    The 
Ignate  officers  and  employe 
of  the  United  States,  of 
of    Puerto    Rico,    and    of 
possession  of  the  United 
the    powers    and    perform 
Fisheries    Conduct    Officer 
limitations  the  Secretary 
a  person  so  designated 
Conduct  Officer  within 
not    otherwise.    When    so 
officers  and  employees  are 
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tion  as  Federal  law  enforcement 
these  purposes,  but  they  shal 
and  considered  as  employees 
States  for  the  purposes  of  any 
tered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Secretary    shall    notify    anothe^ 
party,   upon   request,   of   the 
United     States     Fisheries 
thus  designated  or  of  the 
those  officers  are  carried. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
duct  Officers  to  observe 
sions  of  the  Convention,  this 
regulations  issued  pursuant 
carried  out,  to  investigate  and 
parent  or  reported  violations 
information  In  cases  of 
propriate  to  draw  the  attentiofi 
contracting  parties  to  the 
Convention,  and  to  cooperate 
ters   with    the   authorized 
contracting  parties.  If  a 
Officer   has   reason  to  believe 
of  any  contracting  party  Is 
with  the  provisions  of  the 
shall  investigate  and  report 
accordance  with  the  provlsioi^ 
vention,  this  Act,  and  the 
pursuant  thereto. 

(c)  If  the  violation  appears 
ous,  the  Fisheries  Conduct 
the  vessel  to  stop  and,  if  It 
order  to  verify  the  facts  of 
board  the  vessel  to  complete 
tion. 

(d)  If  a  Fisheries  Conduct 
son  to  believe  that  a  vessel 
caused  damage  to  a  vessel  or 
that  the  damage  may  be 
of  the  Convention,  he  may, 
conditions  as  are  described  in 
of  this  section,  order  any 
to    stop    and    board    it    to 
incident. 

(e)  If  a  Fisheries  Conduct 
a  vessel  pursuant  to 
of  this  section  he  may  board 
out   persons  assigned  to 
duties,  and  for  that  purpose 
vessel  to  stc^  and  do  an 
will  facilitate  the  boarding  ol 

(f)  Upon  boarding,   a 
Officer  may  require  the 
master  and  other  persons  on 
sel   axid   may   make   any   e: 
inquiry  which  appears  to  him 
for  the  purposes  mentioned 
(b)    of  this  section  and.  In 

(I)  may   examine   the 
vessel.  Including  the  fishing 
quire  persons  on  board  the  \ 
thing  which  appears  to  him 
to  facilitate  the  examlnatloii 

(II)  may  require   any 
the  vessel  to  produce  any 
to  the  vessel  or  the  persons 
are   in  his  custody  or 
photograph,    duplicate    or 
document. 

(g)  A  Fisheries  Conduct 
case  of  damage  to  a  vessel 
offer  to  conciliate  at  sea,  anc 
concerned  agree  to  this,  assist 
ing  a  settlement.  At  the  request 
concerned  he  shall  draw  up 
cording  the  settlement  reached 
signed  by  the  masters  of 
cerned  shall  constitute  a 
between  them  which  sbaU  be 
any  court  of  competent 

(b)  A  Fisheries  Conduct 
(i)   order  a  fishing  vessel 
is  actually  fishing  or  engaged 
hauling    gear    except    In    an 
avoid  damage  to  vessels  or 
(11)  pursue  his  inquiries 
essary  to  satisfy  him  either 
been  no  breach  of  the 
It  appears  to  him  that  a  breach 
to   secure    information   abou ; 
facts,  always  acting  in  such 
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vessels  suffer  the  mlnlmiun  Uiterference  and 
inconvenience;  or, 

(ill)  exercise  his  powers  to  board  a  vessel 
of  another  Contracting  Party  If  an  Author- 
ized Officer  of  that  Contracting  Party  is  avail- 
able and  In  a  position  to  do  so  hUnself. 

(1)  Any  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  and  this  Act 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  directed  to  attend  as  a  witness  sind 
to  produce  those  available  records  and  files 
or  duly  certified  copies  thereof  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  in  the  forum  of  a  Con- 
tracting Party  of  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  or  a  Contracting 
Party's  law  for  the  enforcement  thereof 
when  requested  by  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  prosecuting  Contracting  Party. 

Six;.  6.  (a)  For  the  ptupose  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  this  Act 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  a 
Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  may,  in  relation  to 
a  United  States  vessel  or  any  foreign  Con- 
tracting Party's  vessel  anywhere  within  the 
Convention  Area  and  outside  the  territorial 
sea  or  fisheries  zone  of  any  other  Contracting 
Party,  and  an  Authorized  Officer  of  any  for- 
eign Contracting  Party  may.  In  relation  to  a 
United  States  vessel  anywhere  within  the 
Convention  Area  and  outside  the  territorial 
sea  and  the  fisheries  zone  of  the  United 
States  or  of  another  Contracting  Party,  exer- 
cise the  powers  conferred  on  a  Fisheries  Con- 
duct Officer  by  subsections  (c)  through  (g) 
of  section  4,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (h)  of  section  4  and  of  article  9 
of  the  Convention. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  empower  an  Authorized  Officer  of 
any  Contracting  Party  to  do  anything  not 
authorized  by  the  Convention  or  to  exercise 
in  relation  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  other 
Contracting  Party  any  power  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  has  informed  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  is  not  to  be  exer- 
cised in  relation  to  its  vessels. 

(c)  An  Authorized  Officer  may  be  indemni- 
fied by  the  Secretary  for  civil  penalties  or 
actions  for  damages  assessed  because  of  any 
act  done  in  purported  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Convention,  this 
Act,  or  regrulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(d)  The  report  of  a  foreign  Authorized 
Officer  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State,  be  accorded  the  same  eviden- 
tial value  as  the  court  would  accord  to  a 
similar  report  of  a  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer 
except  t/tot  no  court  shall  be  required  to 
accord  a  higher  evidential  value  to  a  foreign 
Authorized  Officer's  report  than  that  report 
would  be  accorded  in  the  proceedings  in  the 
foreign  Authorized  Officer's  country. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  conduct  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Convention, 
this  Act,  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  or  of  any  order  of  a  court  issued 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  do  any  act  prohibited  or 
fail  to  do  any  act  required  by  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act,  or  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto. 

(c)  It  shall  be  tuilawful  for  any  person  on 
a  United  States  vessel  anywhere  within  the 
Convention  Area — 

(i)  to  fail  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
Imposed  by  a  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  under 
sections  4  or  5  of  this  Act; 

(11)  to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  any 
other  person  from  complying  with  any  re- 
quirements so  Imposed;  or, 

(ill)  to  assault  any  Fisheries  Conduct  Of- 
ficer while  he  is  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  or  by  virtue  of  sections 
4  or  5  of  this  Act  or  to  obstruct  any  such 
officer  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  those  powers. 
This  subsection  sliall  apply  to  the  perform- 


ance of  duty  by  a  foreign  Authorized  Offi- 
cer acting  pursuant  to  the  Convention  with 
respect  to  a  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  anywhere  within  the 
convention  Area  outside  the  territorial  sea 
and  fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  person  or  vessel  violating 
subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  a  civil 
penalty  for  a  first  offense  ol  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  com- 
mitted within  five  years  of  any  previous  of- 
fense under  this  Act  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  tlian  $5,000  and  for  each 
such  &ul>sequent  offense  a  court  may  in  a 
civil  action  order  forfeited,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  fishing  gear  involved  In  the  viola- 
tion or  the  monetary  vaUie  thereof.  The  for- 
feited fishing  gear  shall  be  disposed  ol  as 
directed  by  the  court. 

(b)  Any  person  violating  subsection  (c)  of 
section  6  of  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  years  or  both  and  for  any  subsequent 
offense  committed  within  five  years  of  any 
previous  offense  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  nwM'e  than  three  years  or  both  and  for 
eacli  such  subsequent  offense  the  court  may 
m  a  civil  action  order  forfeited.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  fishing  gear  Involved  In  the  vio- 
lation or  the  monetary  value  thereof.  The 
forfeited  fishing  gear  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
directed  by  the  court. 

(c)  Any  vessel  used  or  employed  in  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  the  pecuniary 
penalties  or  fines  specified  in  this  section, 
and  in  addition  thereto  for  the  amount  of 
the  damage  done  by  that  vessel,  including 
damages  adjudged  under  section  9  of  this 
Act.  That  vessel  may  l)e  seized  and  proceeded 
against  summarily  or  by  way  of  nonjury 
action  in  rem  in  any  district  cotu-t  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  Coast  Ouard  commis- 
sioned, warrant,  or  petty  officer;  any  duly  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  any  United  States  marshal  or 
deputy  United  States  marshal;  any  customs 
officer;  and  any  other  person  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  provisions  of  the 
convention,  this  Act,  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  have  power  without 
warrant  or  other  process  to  arrest  any  person 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  United 
States  committhig  In  his  presence  or  view  a 
violation  of  the  convention  of  this  Act,  or 
of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
and  to  take  that  person  immediately  for  ex- 
amination before  a  justice  or  Judge  or  any 
other  official  designated  in  section  3041  of 
title  18  of  tlie  United  States  Code;  and  shall 
have  power,  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, to  search  any  vessel  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  when  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  vessel  is 
engaged  in  conduct  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  or  this  Act,  or  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  foreign  na- 
tionals or  foreign  ve!=sels  subject  to  United 
States  jurisdiction  only  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
vention. Any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enforce  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, this  Act.  or  regulations  l.isued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  have  power  to  execute  any  war- 
rant or  process  issued  by  an  officer  or  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  have  power  with 
a  search  warrant  to  search  any  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, person,  or  place  at  any  time.  The  judges 
of  the  United  States  district  courts  and  the 
United  States  magistrates  may,  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,  upon  proper  oath  or 
affirmation  showing  probable  cause,  issue 
warrants  in  all  those  cases.  Any  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  provi- 
sions of  the  convention,  this  Act.  or  regula- 


tions issued  pursuant  thereto  may,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offense,  seize,  whenever 
and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all  fishing  gear 
Involved  in  fishing  or  other  conduct  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  or  this 
Act  or  regulations  issued  piu'suaut  thereto. 
Any  pr(^>erty  so  seized  shall  not  be  disposed 
of  except  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jturisdicilon  or  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or.  If  per- 
ishable, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(bi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  when  a  warraitt  of  rarest  or  otiier 
process  in  rem  Is  Issued  m  any  cause  under 
this  section,  the  United  States  marshal  or 
other  officer  shall  stay  the  execution  of  tliat 
process,  or  discharge  any  property  seized  If 
the  process  has  been  levied,  on  receiving 
from  the  claimant  of  the  property  a  bond  or 
stipulation  for  double  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, that  value  havmg  been  established  by 
an  Independent  appraisal  acquired  by  the 
marshal  or  other  officer,  with  sufficient  sur- 
ety to  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  district 
cotirt  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  con- 
ditioned to  deUver  the  property  sized,  if  con- 
demned, without  impairment  In  value  or. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  pay  Its 
equivalent  value  in  money  or  otherwise  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  court  in  that  cause. 
That  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  retttmed 
to  the  court  and  judgment  thereon  against 
both  the  principal  and  sureties  may  be  re- 
covered in  event  of  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions thereof  as  determined  by  the  court. 

Stx.  9.  (a)  Where  in  any  proceeding  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  a  person  Is  foimd  to 
have  violated  section  6  of  this  Act.  and  it 
appears  to  the  court  that  i>ersoBal  injury 
or  property  damage  has  been  caused  by  the 
offense,  for  which  personal  Injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  ccmapensation  has  not  yet  been 
paid,  and  the  extent  of  the  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  does  not  substantially 
exceed  $2,500.  the  court  may.  subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  in  the  same  pro- 
ceeding adjudge  the  person  found  in  viola- 
tion to  pay,  in  addition  to  any  civil  penalty 
or  fine,  a  reasonable  sum.  not  exceeding 
$2,500,  as  compensation  for  the  personal 
injury  or  property  damage,  and  the  sum  when 
recovered  by  the  United  States  shall  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  have  suffered 
the  personal  injury  or  property  damage.  If 
the  sum  adjudged  shall  not  be  recovered  by 
the  United  States,  the  order  of  the  cotirt 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  a 
final  judgment  In  favor  of  the  injured  party 
on  which  suit  may  be  brought  against  the 
defendant  in  any  cotirt  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

(b)  Participation  under  this  section  by 
a  person  or  persons  alleging  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  caused  by  the  alleged 
violation  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  in  proceed- 
ings brought  by  the  United  Slates  against 
the  defendant  or  respondent  to  punish  a 
criminal  violation  or  to  collect  a  civil  penalty 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  shall  be  voUni- 
tary.  The  Injtired  person  or  persons,  includ- 
ing nationals  of  foreign  Contracting  Parties, 
must  Indicate  an  Intent  to  so  participate  by 
filing  with  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  district  in  which  the  prosecution  or  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  shall  be  brouglit 
a  notice  of  claim  at  t^e  time  and  with  the 
information  the  Attorney  General  may  by 
regulations  require.  A  notice  of  claim  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  claimant  without  preju- 
dice at  any  time  prior  to  judgment.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court  shall  be  binding  on  all 
issues  regarding  the  claim  between  the  de- 
fendant or  respondent  and  any  claimants 
who  have  not  prior  to  Judgment  withdrawn 
their  notice  of  claim  except  that  If  the 
United  States  does  not  prevail  on  the  merits 
of  the  prosecution  or  action  under  section  7 
of  this  Act,  the  decision  of  the  court  shall 
have  no  effect  as  to  the  cause  of  action,  if 
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any,  between  the  defendant  or  respondent 
and  the  claimant.  No  counterclaims,  offsets, 
or  any  other  civil  claims  may  be  raised  In 
a  proceeding  under  this  section.  The  United 
States  Attorney  may,  as  he  deems  advisable 
And  In  the  Interests  of  Justice,  accept  or  re- 
ject the  notice  of  claim  for  Inclusion  In  a 
prosecution  or  action  brought  under  section 
7  of  this  Act.  If  he  accepts  the  notice  of 
claim,  the  claim  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  prosecution 
or  action  brought  under  section  7  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  may  require  any  as- 
sistance from  the  claimant  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  claim.  Failure  of  the 
claimant  to  provide  the  assistance  required 
by  the  United  States  Attorney  may  be  a  basis 
for  rejection  of  the  notice  of  claim  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  at  any  time  prior  to 
Judgment  or  for  Involuntary  dismissal  of  the 
claim  by  the  court.  The  burden  of  proof  for 
a  claim  in  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  burden  of  proof 
for  Xhat  claim  had  It  been  raised  In  a  sepa- 
rate civil  action.  This  section  shall  not  effect 
the  application  of  any  statute  of  limitations. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
this  section  shall  not  be  taken  to  derogate 
from  any  right  of  a  person  who  has  suffered 
personal  injury  or  property  damage  In  con- 
sequence of  a  violation  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  to  recover  damages  in  respect  to  the 
personal  Injury  or  property  damage  in  sepa- 
rate civil  proceedings,  except  that  any  com- 
pensation awarded  by  the  court  to  the  In- 
Jiured  party  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  actually  recovered  by  the  Injured 
party,  shall  be  credited  to  the  defendant  or 
respondent  In  any  civil  action  by  the  In- 
jured party  on  that  claim. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  agreement 
among  Contracting  Parties  concerning  the 
resolution  of  disputes  arising  between  a  na- 
tional of  another  Contracting  Party  and  a 
person  or  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  to  damaged  gear  or 
damage  to  vessels  resulting  from  entangle- 
ment of  gear,  the  Secretary  of  State,  follow- 
ing consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Contracting  Party  of  a  complainant  or 
upon  receipt  of  a  claim  of  a  United  States 
national  against  a  national  of  another  Con- 
tracting Party  concerning  damaged  gear  or 
damage  to  a  vessel  resulting  from  entangle- 
ment of  gear,  shall  appoint  a  review  board 
for  handling  the  claim  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  7  of  the  Convention.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe  procedures 
for  the  board  In  accordance  with  Article  7 
of  the  Convention  and,  for  the  claim  of  a 
United  States  national  under  this  subsec- 
tion, may  request  the  other  Contracting 
Party  to  appoint  a  review  board  or  desig- 
nate other  appropriate  authority  to  handle 
that  claim. 

(b)  The  review  board  shall  consist  of  one 
or  more  members,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
deems  appropriate  in  each  case,  and  shall  be 
designated  from  among  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State  and  from 
among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary. 

(c)  A  review  board  appointed  pxirsuant  to 
this  Act  shall  examine  the  facts  surrounding 
referred  disputes  arising  between  a  national 
of  another  Contracting  Party  and  a  person 
or  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  concerning  damaged  gear  or 
damage  to  vessels  resulting  from  entangle- 
ment of  gear.  The  review  board  shall,  with 
consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion, endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

(d)  Appearance  before  a  review  board  act- 
ing pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  entirely 
voluntary  and  any  decision  of  the  board  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 


parties,  except  that,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  Interested  parties,  and  wl  th  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  foreli  ;n  Contracting 
Party's  review  board,  the  proi  eedlngs  of  the 
United  States  review  board  o  i  a  claim  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  may  be  constituted 
as  a  binding  arbitration.  It  such  a  case, 
the  review  board  shall  cons  st  of  at  least 
three  members,  a  majority  ( f  whom  must 
agree  on  any  decision  rendc  red;  the  rules 
of  decision  for  the  review  ba  .rd  will  be  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  and  to  the  extent 
not  Inconsistent  therewith,  the  admiralty 
law  of  the  United  States  an  1  the  Interna- 
tional law  of  the  sea;  and  the  decision  of  the 
review  board  will  have  the  f  )rce  and  effect 
of  a  binding  agreement  betwi  len  the  parties 
which  shall  be  enforceable  i]  i  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shal  from  time  to 
time  notify  the  depositary  jovernment  of 
the  convention  of  the  compel  snt  authorities 
of  the  United  States  who  have  been  desig- 
nated for  the  purposes  of  ea  ;h  of  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  conven  ;lon.  Any  noti- 
fications by  other  contracting  >artles  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  fron  the  depositary 
government  of  the  convention  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Sec  etary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Seci  etary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  ]  ropose  amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  the  <  ouventlon  or  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  n  ^ed  to  amend 
articles  of  the  convention.  Any  proposed 
amendment  received  by  the  United  States 
from  the  depositary  governi  tient  pursuant 
to  article  10  of  the  conventli  n  shall  be  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  the  Unit  ed  States  only 
after  acceptance  by  the  Pres  dent  following 
advice  and  consent  of  the  S  enate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  with  the  con- 
cvirrence  of  the  Secretary  am  I  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  may  propose  i  mendments  to 
the  annexes  to  the  conventlo  i  or  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  need  to  ami  nd  annexes  to 
the  convention.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Seci  etary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is  aut  tiorlzed  to  take 
appropriate  action  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  propost  d  amendments 
received  by  the  United  State  i  from  the  de- 
positary government  pursuar  t  to  article  11 
of  the  convention.  The  Seci  etary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shi  11  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  whit  action  each 
considers  appropriate  at  les  st  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  )erlod  specified 
in  article  11  of  the  conventlo:  i  during  which 
objection  may  be  made  to  a  ly  amendment 
so  received. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  effective  i  ate  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  issiied  pu  suant  thereto 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  th<  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  convention  for  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  article  ]  6  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
regulation  under  this  Act  shal  be  taken  to  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  to  dei  agate  from  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Act  o  •  regiUatlon  Is- 
sued pursuant  thereto  except  that  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  May  20,  1964  ('  8  Stat.  196;  16 
use.  1084),  Is  amended  bj  Inserting  be- 
tween "Treasury  "  and  "and":  ",  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Gi  lard  Is  operat- 
ing,". 

Sec.  14.  There  Is  hereby  at  thorlzed  to  be 
appropriated,  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, those  sums  nec«  ssary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provlsl(  ns  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  those  provlsia  ns  to  any  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shall  1  e  held  Invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  those  pro  Islons  to  other 
circumstances  or  persons  slyill  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 
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The  Secbetary  op 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  li 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
effect   to   the  International 
Conduct  of  Fishing  Operations 
Atlantic,   signed   at   London 
June  1,  1967,  and  for  other 

The   proposed   bill   would 
mentlng    legislation    for    the 
Convention    on    the    Conduct 
Operations  In  the  North  Atlantic 
London    under   date   of   June 
approved  by  the  Senate  on 
The  Convention  would  establish 
uniform  system   of  Identlficatlpn, 
light  signals,  conduct,  and 
fishing  vessels  and  support 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States   and   sixteen   other 
represent  the  great  majority 
engaged  In  fisheries  In  that 
would   Implement  the 
force  it  as  to  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Department 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  woulil 
with  responsibility  to  administer 
force   the  provisions  of  the 
with  the  terms  of  the 

In  recent  years  the  lncreas«|d 
tlon  of  foreign  fishermen 
our  Atlantic  Coast  has  resulted 
tlal  Increase  In  compllants  of 
Impaired  operating  freedom 
tlon  on  the  fishing  grounds 
on  the  Conduct  of  Fishing 
North  Atlantic  is  responsive  In 
our,  and  other  countries,  needs 
gard  throughout  the  designate^ 
North  Atlantic. 

The  Convention  establishes 
marking     and     Identifying 
which  will  be  useful  not  only 
poses  of  the  Convention  but 
poses  as  well,  such  as  search 
also  establishes  a  uniform  system 
signals  to  supplement  the 
ulatlpns    for    Preventing 
and  a  system  of  marking  fixed 
fishing  gear.  It  sets  forth  a 
interference  with  other  flshlni; 
gear  and  lays  down  some  basic 
good  order  and  conduct  of  fishing 
In  areas  frequented  by  vessels 
tlons.  A  prohibition  Is  Imposed 
ventlon  on  dumping  Into  the 
or  substance  which  may  Interfere 
Ing   or    obstruct    or   cause 
fishing    gear   or   fishing   vessel^, 
regulatory  authority  of  the 
Department    in    which    the 
operating    would   encompass 
under  the  bill.  The  Conventlor 
also    provide     for    simplified 
settling  clalnxs  among  fisherman 
nations  for  damage  to  fishing 

Enforcement    of    the 
marlly  the  responsibility  of  eacl  i 
Party  with  respect  to  Its 
Within  the  area  of  a  coastal 
sea  and  fisheries  zone,  the  coast|il 
cises  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
which  applies  from  shore  to 
state  may  make  limited 
Its   areas  of   Jurisdiction, 
fisheries  limits  enforcement  Is 
by   a   system   of   mutual 
to  but  distinct  from  enforcemen  ; 
tlon  regulations  of  the 
mission    for    the    Northwest 
erles.   These  responsibilities 
and   the  distinctions  preserved 
posed  bill. 

Article  16  of  the  Convention 
the  Convention  wUl  enter  Into 
ninetieth  day  following  the 
of   the   tenth   Instrument  of 
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approval.  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
State  Department  wUl  depoeit  the  United 
States  rmtificstlon  ccmsequent  to  passage  of 
Implementing  legislation.  While  only  six  of 
th©  necessary  ten  countries  have  deposited 
Instruments  In  accordance  with  Article  16, 
it  Is  our  hope  that  the  depoeit  of  the  United 
Slates  ratification  will  spur  other  countries 
to  act  similarly.  The  blU,  if  enacted,  would 
not  be  effective  until  the  Convention  enters 
into  force. 

Enactment  of  the  proposal  would  incur 
costs  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  imple- 
mentation. 

A  section -by-sec  tlon  analysis  and  a  list 
comparing  provisions  of  the  Convention  with 
their  treatment  in  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
enclosed. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  slmUar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

CLAtnJE  S.  Brikecar. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Anattsis 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  North  Atlantic  Pishing  Opera- 
tions Act  of  1973." 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

This  section  contains  the  definition  of  vari- 
ous terms  used  In  the  Act.  The  Convention 
Area  Is  defined  by  incorporating  Annex  I  for 
the  Convention.  Contracting  Parties  specifi- 
cally provided  for  the  Annexes  to  be  flexible 
and  amended  more  easily  than  the  Articles 
In  Article  11  of  the  Convention.  Materials 
mcluded  In  an  Annex  are,  then,  more  easily 
revised  and  in  the  case  of  the  Convention 
Area  this  coiUd  be  used  to  Increase  the  area 
included  in  appropriate  ch-cmnstances.  The 
limited  definitions  of  the  terms  "Fishing  Ves- 
sel" and  "Vessel"  are  provided  to  parallel  that 
same  distinction  made  initially  in  Article  1 
of  the  Convention  and  carried  throughout 
the  Convention's  terms. 

Section  3.  Administration  and  regulation; 
enforcement;  applicability;  exemptions. 

Subsection  3(a)  designates  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
IS  operating  as  the  administering  authority 
for  this  Act  In  cooperation  \^'lth  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Traditionally  In  the  area 
of  fisheries  regulation,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (and  prevlouslv  Interior)  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  admlnls. 
tering  and  enforcing  the  conservation  as- 
pects of  the  fisheries  laws,  while  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
has  been  charged  with  enforcement  of  those 
laws  at  sea.  This  Convention  is  unique  to 
other  fisheries  conventions  in  that  its  pri- 
mary thrust  is  towards  vessel  conduct  with- 
out reference  to  conservation  measures  other- 
wise in  force  through  international  agree- 
ment. In  this  context  then,  this  Convention 
is  properly  viewed  as  one  designed  to  enforce 
certain  standards  of  conduct  In  the  fisheries 
Assignment  of  primary  responslbUlty  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  preserves  this  tra- 
ditional pattern,  making  provision  for  in- 
put In  the  administration  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  with  their  consid- 
erable expertise  in  fisheries  conservation  mat- 
ters. Similar  treatment  is  given  the  regula- 
tiou  wltlng  authority  under  the  Act.  Fi- 
nally, subsection  3(a)  provides  that  certain 
regulatory  functions  must  be  performed  by 
the  Secretary  subject  to  the  preceding  provi- 
sions so  as  to  insure  implementation  of  the 
Convention  Articles  and  Annexes  and  to  es- 
tablish notification  procedures.  Those  regu- 
!a,tlons  may  provide  rules  for  distribution  of 
vessels  and  gear  on  and  in  the  ocean. 
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Subsection  S{b) ,  consistent  with  other  fish- 
eries laws,  designates  the  role  of  enforcement 
to  the  Coast  Guard  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Subsection  3(c)  provides  that  the  regula- 
tions shall  apply  to  all  United  States  vessels, 
as  defined  in  subsection  2(h),  anywhere 
within  the  Convention  Area. 

Subsection  3(d)  implements  paragraph  3 
of  Article  8  of  the  Convention.  That  provi- 
sion permits  a  Contracting  Party  to  make 
special  rules  and  exemptions  in  its  coastal 
waters  provided  that  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  form  or  fact  against  vessels  of  other 
Contracting  Parties  entitled  to  fish  in  those 
waters.  Consultation  with  those  other  Con- 
tracting Parties  is  necessary  if  they  express 
a  wish  for  same. 

Section  4.  Designation  of  Fisheries  Con- 
duct Officers;  duties;  scope  of  authority  to 
board  and  Investigate;  availability  as  wit- 
nesses  to   other  Contracting   Parties. 

Subsection  4(a)  provides  for  the  designa- 
tion of  United  States  Authorized  Officers,  to 
be  known  as  Fisheries  Conduct  Officers.  The 
Secretary  is  given  broad  powers  of  designa- 
tion in  this  subsection,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  Insure  flexi- 
ble administration  of  the  Act  in  the  broad 
spectrum  of  area,  activities  and  conditions 
included  within  Its  scope.  Limiting  the  desig- 
nation of  United  SUtes  Fisheries  Conduct 
Officers  to  Coast  Guard  and  Department  of 
Commerce  personnel  is  overly  restrictive. 
The  Convention  Area  is  so  large  as  to  make 
Coast  Guard  presence  everywhere  a  virtual 
impossibility.  Although  such  designation  Is 
not  presently  planned,  this  section  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  utUlze,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  a 
commissioned  officer  aboard  any  vessel  or 
other  surface  craft  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  where  those  craft 
might  be  operating  in  an  area  of  potential 
fisheries  conduct  incidents  in  which  no 
Coast  Guard  ships  are  immediately  avail- 
able. Additionally,  the  Secretary  wovUd  Ije 
authorized  to  designate  as  Fisheries  Conduct 
Officers  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
States  of  the  UiUted  States,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States.  Those 
designations  must  be  published  to  another 
Contracting  Party  upon  request  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  9  of 
the  Convention. 

Subsection  4(b)  sets  out  the  general  duties 
of  the  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  Article  9  of 
the  Convention. 

Subsections  4(c)  through  4(h)  define  the 
scope  of  authority  of  the  Fisheries  Conduct 
Officer  to  board  and  Investigate  as  set  out  In 
paragraphs  (5)  through  (9),  and  (12)  of  Ar- 
ticle 9  of  the  Convention.  Upon  reasonable 
cause,  he  may  board  a  vessel  to  Investigate 
a  sufficiently  serious  incident.  Subsection  4 
(d)  indicates  that  damage  to  a  vessel  or  its 
gear  which  is  apparently  due  to  a  violation 
of  the  Convention  is  generally  sufficient 
cause  to  board.  Subsection  4(h)  prescribes 
limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  Fisheries 
Conduct  Officer  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  Convention. 

Subsection  4(1)  provides  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  Fisheries  Conduct  Officer,  when  prop- 
erly requested,  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  violation  of  the  Convention  or  the 
requesting  Contracting  Party's  laws  where 
the  officer  has  conducted  the  investigation. 
Section  5.  Scope  of  authority  of  Fisheries 
Conduct  Officers  over  United  States  and  for- 
eign Contracting  Parties  vessels  and  of  for- 
eign Authorized  Officers  over  United  States 
vessels;  liability  of  Authorized  Officers;  evi- 
dential value  of  foreign  Authorized  Officers' 
reports  In  United  States  courts. 

Subsection  5(a)  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, this  Act,  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  the  authority  set  out  in  sub- 


sections 4(c)  through  4(g),  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  subsection  4(h)  and  Article  9 
of  the  Convention,  may  be  exercised  by  a 
Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  in  relation  to  a 
United  States  vessel  or  any  foreign  Contract- 
ing Party's  vessel  anywhere  wlttim  the  Con- 
vention Area  and  outside  the  territorial  sea 
and  fisheries  zone  of  any  other  Contracting 
Party,  and  by  a  foreign  Authorized  Officer 
In  relation  to  a  United  States  vessel  any- 
where within  the  Convention  Area  and  out- 
side the  territorial  sea  and  fisheries  zone  of 
the  United  States  or  of  another  Contracting 
Party. 

Subsection  5(b)  makes  it  clear  that  no  Au- 
thorized Officer.  Including  Fisheries  Conduct 
Officers,  may  exceed  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention under  authority  granted  by  section 
5,  nor  may  any  Authorized  Officer  exercise 
any  power  agalikst  the  vessels  of  a  Contract- 
ing Party  which  power  that  Contracting 
Party  has  specifically  made  re3er\'atlons  re- 
garding in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the 
Convention. 

Subsection  5(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Indemnify  an  Authorized  Officer  for 
penalties  or  actions  for  damages  assessed 
because  of  any  act  done  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  under  the  Convention,  this 
Act,  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 
Included  would  be  penalties  or  damages 
assessed  Fisheries  Conduct  Officers  and  for- 
eign Authorized  Officers  acting  aboard  a 
United  States  vessel. 

Subsection  5(d)  accords  the  report  of  a 
foreign  Authorized  Officer  an  evidential  value 
In  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  the  United 
Stales  equivalent  to  the  evidential  value 
accorded  a  similar  report  by  a  Fisheries  Con- 
duct Officer  pursuant  to  this  Act  except  that 
the  report  need  not  be  accorded  a  higher 
evidential  value  than  that  foreign  Authorized 
Officer's  country  would  accord  It.  This  Im- 
plements paragraph  (11)  of  Article  9  of  the 
Convention  and  Is  intended  to  apply  to  any 
Judicial  proceeding. 

Section  6.  Unlawful  acts  and  omissions;  ap- 
plicablUty. 

This  section  provides  for  imlawful  acts 
and  omissions  under  this  Act.  The  broad, 
general  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  are  supplemented  in  subsection  (c) .  Sub- 
section (c)  specifically  deals  with  Fisheries 
Conduct  Officers  acting  under  authority 
vested  by  the  Convention  and  sections  4  and 
5  of  this  Act.  By  its  terms,  subsection  (c) 
is  made  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
Authorized  Officers  aboard  United  States 
vessels  in  the  Convention  Area  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  In  the  Convention  and 
section  5  of  this  Act.  The  authority  of  the 
Fisheries  Conduct  Officer  and  the  foreign 
Authorized  Officer  In  the  proper  exercise 
of  their  duties  under  the  Convention  and  this 
Act  is  considered  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  Integrity  of  the  mutual  inspec- 
tion scheme  of  the  Convention  as  Imple- 
mented by  this  Act.  Accordingly  that  au- 
thority is  given  special  consideration  in  this 
section  and  In  section  7. 

Section  7.  Civil  penalties,  fines,  or  Im- 
prisonment for  violations;  forfeiture  of  fish- 
ing gear;  liability  of  vessels. 

Subsection  7(a)  provides  a  civil  penalty 
assessed  by  the  Secret.iry  for  violations  of 
subsection  6(a)  or  6(b).  Additionally,  fish- 
ing gear  Involved  In  subsequent  violations 
may  be  ordered  forfeit. 

Subsection  7(b)  makes  violation  of  sub- 
section 6(c)  a  criminal  act  subject  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both.  Provision  is  made 
for  forfeiture  of  fishing  gear  Involved  in  a 
subsequent  violation  in  a  separate  civil 
action. 

Subsection  7(c)  provides  that  a  vessel  in- 
volved in  a  violation  of  section  6  Is  liable 
for  penalties  or  fines  assessed  under  section 
7  and  for  damages  done,  including  dam- 
ages adjudged  under  section  9,  which  vessel 
may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  sum- 
marily or  by  way  of  nonjury  action  in  Rem. 
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Section  8.  Power  to  arrest  and  search,  to 
execute  warrant  or  process,  to  issue  warrants, 
to  seize  and  dispose  of  property;  stay  of 
execution  In  rem  or  discharge  of  property  on 
bond  or  stipulation  and  breach  of  conditions 
thereof. 

Subsection  8(a)  provides  for  arrest  and 
search  without  warrant,  for  execution  of 
warrant  or  process,  for  issuance  of  warrants, 
and  for  seizure  of  fishing  gear  Involved  and 
disposition    of    property    so   seized. 

Subsection  8(b)  provides  that  with  prop- 
erty subject  to  in  rem  process  the  marshal 
or  other  officer  may  stay  execution  or  dis- 
charge property  if  process  has  been  already 
levied  where  the  claimant  puts  tip  a  bond 
or  stipulation  for  double  the  value  of  the 
property  with  sufficient  surety  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  with 
Jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  The  value  of  the 
property  would  be  established  by  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  acquired  by  the  marshal 
or  other  officer.  Provision  Is  made  for  any 
breach  of  required  conditions. 

Section  9.  Assessment  of  damages  to  In- 
Juried  parties  in  same  proceedings;  proce- 
dure for  and  effect  of;  authority  of  the 
United  States  Attorney;  effect  on  subsequent 
actions. 

Subsection  9(a)  provides  that  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  7  where  a  person  Is 
found  to  have  violated  section  6,  and  where 
there  remains  uncompensated  damage  which 
resulted  from  that  violation  the  value  of 
which  does  not  substantially  exceed  (2,500, 
the  court  may,  subject  to  subsection  9(b), 
give  an  additional  Judgment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  as  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  injured  party.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  recover  any  sum  so  ad- 
Juged,  the  court's  decision  shall  constitute 
an  enforceable  Judgment  for  the  injxired  per- 
son or  persons  on  which  suit  might  be 
brought  in  any  co\irt  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. The  remedy  provided  by  this  section 
is  intended  to  be  limited  to  claims  not  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  (2,500  so  that  an  In- 
jured party  with  a  significantly  greater  claim 
will  be  required  to  bring  a  separate  civil  ac- 
tion at  his  own  expense  to  obtain  recovery. 
This  section  Is  specifically  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  less-expensive  means  of  recovery  of 
compensation  for  an  injured  party,  includ- 
ing an  injured  party  who  is  a  national  of  a 
foreign  Contracting  Party,  where  the  viola- 
tion of  section  6  has  been  proven  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  court.  Any  claims  filed  under 
this  section  is  unaffected  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  unless  procedures  provided  under 
subsection  9(b)  have  been  complied  with 
and  unless  the  defendant  or  re.spondent  has 
been  found  by  the  court  to  have  violated 
section  6. 

Subsection  9(b)  Implements  the  proce- 
dures for  the  remedy  provided  for  in  this 
section,  defines  the  broad,  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  United  tates  Attorney  as  to  the 
inclusion  and  prosecution  of  the  claim  in 
the  section  7  proceeding,  and  limits  the  scope 
and  effect  of  a  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion. Participation  in  the  proceedings  by  the 
Injured  person  or  persons  is  entirely  volun- 
tary and  a  notice  of  claim  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  injured  person  or  persons  at  any  time 
prior  to  judgment.  Further,  participation 
initially  is  subject  to  the  discretionary  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Attorney  and  sub- 
sequently requires  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  claimant  as  the 
United  States  Attorney  might  direct.  If  an 
injured  person  or  persons  participate  In  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  until  a  Judgment 
Is  rendered  by  the  court  on  the  merits  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  under  section  7, 
which  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  then  they  and  the  defendant  or  re- 
spondent shall  be  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  on  the  issues  relating  to  the  claims 
on  file  with  the  United  States  Attorney.  No 


thi  n 


additional  claims  other 
arising  directly  from  a  violation 
may  be  raised  In  a  proceedin 
tlon.  The  burden  of  proof 
unaffected   by  the  nature 
Ings  under  section  7.  The 
affect  the  application  of  any 
tat  Ions. 


those  claims 
of  section  6 
under  this  sec- 
or  the  claim  Is 
>f  the  proceed - 
ection  does  not 
statute  of  liml- 


rer  ledy 
o  1 


responc  ent 


Subsection  9(c)    Indicates 
otherwise  provided,   the 
section   is   without  effect 
action,   if  any,   between   thi 
that  any  compensation 
ered  by  the  injured  party 
to  the  defendant  or 
quent  civil  action  by  the 
that  claim.  This  subsection 
to  derogate  from  the  mandate 
(a)   since  no  claim  should 
eluded  under  this  section 
ably  appears  the  value  of  tha  t 
stantlally  exceed  (2,500. 

Section  10.  Appointment 
and  prescribing  procedures 
nation  of  board  members; 
authority  of   the   review 
quests  to  convene  foreign 

This  section  implements 
the  Convention  in  Article  7 
a  system  of  review  boards 
putes  without  the  trouble 
ordinary  legal  procedure 
are  an   alternative   to  legal 
thority   is  provided  in  this 
United  States  review  board 
consent  of  all   Interested 
the  consent  and  cooperatio  i 
Contrac'^^lng    Party's    review 
binding  arbitrator  of  the 
In  those  cases,  the  decision 
board  will  constitute  a 
between  the  parties  which 
able  in  any  court  of 
The  cooperation  of  the 
Party's  review  board  is 
to    facilitate    in    an 
transmission  of  evidential 
matters  to  the  United 
when  It  Is  acting  as 
section. 

Section  11.  Notification 
thorities   of   Contracting 


Ti  le 


&(3). 


Comparative  listing;   whi  re 
treated  in  the  draft  leglslatl(  n 

Conventioi 
Title. 

Article  1.  para.  (1 ) ;  Annex  I 
Article  l.para.  (2). 
Article  2. 

Articles  3  through  6;  Annex^  II  to  VI 
Article  7,  para.  (1). 
Article  7,  para.  (2). 
Article  8,  para.  (1). 
Article  8,  paras.  (2)  &  (3) 
Article  9,  para.  ( 1 ) . 
Article  9,  paras.  (2) 
Article  9,  para.  (4). 
Article  9,  para.  (5), 
Article  9,  para.  (6). 
Article  9,  paras.  (7)  &  (8). 
Article  9,  para.  (9), 
Article  9,  para.  (10). 
Article  9.  para.  (11). 
Article  9.  para.  (12). 
Article  10. 
Article  11. 
Article  12. 
Article  13. 

Articles  14  &  17,  para.  (3), 
Article  15. 
Article  16. 
Articles  17  to  20  (except  ptf'a.  (3)  of  Article 

17). 
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tie 
reli  vant 


that  except  as 
under  this 
any   cause   of 
parties  except 
adJiAlged  and  recov- 
9iall  be  credited 
In  a  subse- 
ifijured  party  on 
is  not  Intended 
of  subsection 
Initially  be  In- 
^here  It  reason- 
claim  will  sub- 

f  a  review  board 

therefor;   desig- 

lutles  of  board; 

b<  ard   to  act;    re- 

r(  trlew  boards. 

he  provisions  of 

1  rhich  establishes 

Tor  damage  dis- 

and  expense  of 

review  boards 

procedure.  Au- 

section  for  the 

to  act,  with  the 

I  arties  and  with 

of  the  foreign 

board,    as    the 

laim  submitted. 

of  the  review 

bidding  agreement 

hall  be  enforce- 

compei  ent  Jurisdiction. 

for  ilgn  Contracting 

considered  necessary 

case    and 

other  related 

review  board 

arbitrator  under  this 


effict 
Presi<  ent 


appro  )riate 
I  nd 
Sta  es 


c  r  competent  au- 
F  irtles. 


This  section  implements 
Convention  which  provides  for 
cation  by  Contracting  Parties  > 
depositary    government,    of 
authorities  designated  for 
of  the  Convention. 

Section   12.   Amendment   ol 
Annexes  of  the  Convention. 

The    amendment    to    the 
constitute  the  basic  Convention 
for  in  Article   10  requiring 
ceptance  by  the  Contracting 
amendments    would    take 
the    acceptance   of   the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  thi  ( 
procedure  is  provided  for  in 

Subsection  12(b)  provides 
tlous  handling  of  proposed 
the    Annexes,    reflecting   the 
tide  11  of  the  Convention.  Thi 
tain  technical   and  procedtirel 
do  not  affect   the  substantlv4 
ments  of  the  basic  Convention 
ments  to  Annexes  would  be 
this   Act   by   Executive   actio^ 
mented,  where  necessary,  by 
subsection  3(a). 

Section  13.  Effective  date; 
laws  and  regulations. 

Subsection   13(a)    provides 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
not  take  effect  until  the 
force  for  the  United  States 
by  Article  16  of  the  Convention . 

Subsection   13(b)    provides 
and  the  regulations  Issued 
are   in   addition   to  other 
tlons  issued  pursuant  theret<  • 
shall  not  derogate  from  such 
regulations  except  that  a  minpr 
Is  made  to  section  4  of  the 
1964   (78  Stat.   196;   16  U.S.C. 
vide  for  consistency  of 
in  the  fisheries  zone  as  It  relates 

Section  14.  Authorization  of 

This  section  authorizes 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Section  15.  Saving  clause. 

This  section  provides  a 
the  event  any  provision  of  the 
tion  of  any  provision  to  an; 
or  person  shall  be  held  invalid 


At  Icle  12  of  the 

mutual  notlfl- 

through  the 

competent 

portions 


Articles    and 

Articles    which 
is  provided 
i:^animous   ac- 
Partles.  Those 
only    after 
following 
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subsection  12(a). 
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Annexes  con- 
rules   which 
policy  state- 
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<  ffect  on  other 

that  this  Act 

thereto  shall 

Convention  Is  In 

provided  for 


Acts 


Articles,  Annexes,  and  paragraphs  of  the  ( onventlon  are 


Legislation 
Section  1. 
Subsection  2(b) . 
Subsections  2(g)  &  (h). 
Subsection  3(d). 
Subsection  3(a). 
Section  10. 
Section  9. 
Total  proposal. 
Subsections  3(d)  &S(a). 
Subsection  3(a). 
Subsection  4(a). 
Subsection  4(b). 
Subsections 4(b)  &  (c). 
Subsection  4(d) . 
Subsections  4(h)  (I)  &  (11) . 
Subsection  4(g). 
Subsections  5(a)  &6(c). 
Subsection  5(d) . 
Subsection  4(h)  (ill). 
Subsection  12(a). 
Subsection  12(b). 
Section  1 1 . 
None. 

Subsection  5(b). 
None. 

Subsection  13(a). 
None. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request* : 
S.  1591.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
tei-national  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  comitries, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
nerio  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  other  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imauimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1591 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1972". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  14,  1966, 
including  any  amendments  or  protocols 
which  are  or  become  effective  for  the  United 
States. 

(b)  "Commission"  means  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

(c)  "Fisheries  zone"  means  the  entire  zone 
established  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  of  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  908;  16 
U.S.C.  1091-1094),  or  similar  zones  estab- 
lished by  other  Parties  to  the  Convention  to 
the  extent  that  such  zones  are  recognized  by 
the  United  States. 

(c)  "Person"  means  every  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  and  association  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  "Fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel  en- 
gaged in  catching  fish  or  processing  or  trans- 
porting fish  loaded  on  the  high  seas,  or  any 
vessel  outfitted  for  such  activities. 

(g)  "Pishing"  means  the  catching,  taking, 
or  fishing  for,  or  the  attempted  catching, 
taking,  or  fishing  for  any  species  of  fish,  or 
any  activities  in  support  thereof. 

COMMISSIONEBS 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  not  more  than  three  Commission- 
ers who  shall  serve  as  the  United  States  Dele- 
gates on  the  Commission,  and  who  may  serve 
on  the  council  and  panels  of  the  Commission 
as  provided  for  in  the  Convention.  Such  Com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, serve  as  such  during  his  pleasure,  and 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such  Commissioners.  Of  such  Commis- 
sioners— 

(a)  One  shall  be  an  olBclal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  and 

(b)  Each  of  the  others  shall  be  a  person 
residing  In  a  State,  the  residents  of  whlcli 
mahitaln  a  substantial  fishery  in  the  Con- 
vention area;  at  least  one  of  such  persons 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  public  at  large,  and 
shall  not  be  a  salaried  employee  of  a  State, 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

AOVISORT   COMMirrEE 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  Commissioners 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  which 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  twenty  persons  and  shall  fix  th* 


terms  of  office  thereof,  such  members  to  be 
selected  from  the  various  groups  concerned 
with  the  fisheries  covered  by  the  Convention. 
Members  of  the  advisory  committee  may  at- 
tend all  public  meetings  of  the  Commission 
and  any  other  meetings  to  which  they  are 
invited  by  the  Commission.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  be  invited  to  attend  all  non- 
executive meetings  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners and  at  such  meetings  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  examine  and  to  be 
heard  on  all  proposed  programs  of  investi- 
gation, reports,  recommendations,  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the 
advisory  committee  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  such  members. 

SECRETARY    OF    STATE    TO    ACT    FOR    THE    UNITED 
ST.\TES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  reports,  requests,  and  other  com- 
munications of  the  Commission,  and  to  act 
thereon  directly  or  by  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and,  for  matters  relating  to  en- 
forcement, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  is  au- 
thorized to  take  appropriate  action  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  recom- 
mendations received  from  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  Article  VIII  of  the  Convention. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and,  when  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  ac- 
tion be  considers  appropriate  within  5 
months  of  the  date  of  the  notification  of  the 
recommendation  from  the  Commission,  and 
again  within  45  days  of  the  additional  60- 
day  period  provided  by  the  Convention  If  any 
objection  is  presented  by  another  Contract- 
ing Party  to  the  Convention,  or  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  notification  of  an 
objection  made  within  the  additional  60-day 
period,  whichever  date  shall  be  the  later. 
After  any  notification  from  the  Commission 
that  an  objection  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
be  considered  as  having  no  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  Inform  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  what  action  he  considers  ap- 
propriate within  45  days  of  the  60 -day  period 
provided  by  the  Convention  for  reaffirming 
objections. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Contracting 
Party,  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  IX 
of  the  Convention,  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  regulations  adopted  by  the 
United  States  or  such  Contracthig  Party 
pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
authorization  of  personnel  of  the  United 
States  and  such  other  Contracting  Party  to 
enforce  such  regulations  with  respect  to  per- 
sons under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement  in  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  fisheries  zone  of  the  United 
States  and  such  other  Contracting  Party. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and 
enforce  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act,  and  regtUatlons  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such 
functions  he  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Convention  and  this  Act,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  may 
cooperate  with  the  duly  authorized  officials 
of  the  Government  of  any  party  to  the  Con- 
vention. In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  utilize,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  insofar  as  such 


utilization  involves  enforcement  at  sea  with 
or  without  reimbursement  and  by  agreement 
with  any  other  Federal  Department  or  ageiic\ , 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  thai 
agency,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement 
with  respect  to  any  vessel  in  the  fisheries 
zone,  or  wlierever  found,  with  respect  to  aiiv 
vessel  documented  or  numbered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  agency 
or  agency  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  When  so  utilized,  such  persoiuiel  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are  authorized 
to  function  as  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they  shall  not 
be  held  and  considered  as  employees  of  tiie 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any  laws 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

(bi  Enforcement  activities  at  sea  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  fishing  vessels 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  primarily  the  responsibilltv 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  procedures  and 
methods  of  enforcement  pursuant  to  Article 
IX  of  the  Convention. 

violations:   fines  and  forfeitures: 

APPLICATION     OF      belated     LAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv 
master  or  other  person  In  charge  of  fishing 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  fishing  in  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act,  or  for  any  person  know- 
ingly to  ship,  transport,  purchase,  sell,  offer 
for  sale.  Import,  export,  or  have  In  custody, 
possession,  or  control  any  fish  taken  or  re- 
tained in  violation  of  such  regulations. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  fishing  ve.ssel 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  person  on  board  such  vessel  to 
fall  to  make,  keep,  or  furnish  any  catch 
returns,  statistical  records,  or  other  reports 
as  are  required  by  regulations  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  be  made,  kept,  or  fur- 
nished. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  fishing  vessel 
stjbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  permit  any  person  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to, to  board  such  vessel  and  Inspect  Its 
catch,  equipment,  books,  documents,  rec- 
ords, or  other  articles  or  question  the  persons 
on  board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  the  Convention,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  to  obstruct  such  officials  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  duties. 

(d)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (25,000  and  for  a  subsequent 
violation  of  any  provision  of  said  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (50,000. 

(e)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  and  for  a  subsequent 
violation  of  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (15,000. 

(f)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
for  a  first  offense  not  more  than  (5.000  and 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both,  and  for  a  sub.sequent  violation  of 
any  provision  of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (15,000  and  'oe  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  All  fish  taken  or  retamed  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof,  may  be  forfeited. 

(h)    All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
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seizure,  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  Tlolatlon  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
miflston  or  raltlgstion  of  «uch  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

ENFOECEMZNT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
regriilations  issued  thereunder  may — 

(1)  Wtth  or  without  a  warrant,  board  any 
ves"??!  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  Inspect  such  vessel  and 
Its.cateli.  If  as  a  result  of  such  Inspection 
be  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
vessel  or  any  person  on  board  Is  engaging 
In  operations  tn  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  may,  with 
or  wtrhout  a  warrant  or  other  process,  arrest 
such  person. 

(2)  Arrest,  wtth  or  without  a  warrant,  any 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  in 
his  presence  or  view; 

(8)  Execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jxirtsdlctlon;  and 

1 4)  Seize,  whenever  and  wherever  lawfully 
found,  all  fish  taken  or  retained  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  thereto.  Any  fish  so 
seized  may  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or,  if  perishable,  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
regulation    of    the    Secretary   of    Commerce. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  under  the 
Convention  or  by  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Contracting  Party 
concluded  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  this 
Act  for  international  enforcement,  the  duly 
authorized  officials  of  such  Party  shall  have 
the  authority  to  carry  out  enforcement  ac- 
Uvities  with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
autiuxrlzed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  enforcement 
activities  with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Party. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  28 
VS.C.  2464,  when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or 
other  process  in  rem  is  issued  in  any  cause 
under  tills  section,  the  martihal  or  other 
officer  shall  stay  the  execution  of  such  proc- 
ess, or  discharge  any  flsh  seized  if  the  proc- 
ess has  been  levied,  on  receiving  from  the 
claimant  of  the  fish  a  bond  or  stipulation 
fur  the  value  of  the  prcperty  with  sufficient 
surety  to  be  approved  by  a  Judge  ot  tbe  dis- 
trict court  liaving  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense, 
conditioned  to  deliver  the  fish  seized,  if 
condemned,  without  impairmciut  in  value  or. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  pay  Its 
equivalent  value  in  money  or  ottierwlse  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  court  In  such  cause. 
Such  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  returned 
to  the  court  and  Judgment  thereon  against 
both  the  principal  and  sureties  may  be  re- 
covered iQ  event  of  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions thereof  as  deternUned  by  the  court.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  accused,  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  fish  may 
be  sold  for  not  less  than  its  reasonable 
market  vaiue  at  the  time  of  seizure  and  the 
pjroceede  of  such  sale  placed  in  the  registry 
of  the  court  pending  Jadgi]aen.t  in  tbe  caae. 
ooaraKATioir :    comcmsioir's  runcnons   not 

mEsroLAonD  an  this  hcn  ob   state  i^ws 

Bbc.  9.  (a)  The  United  Btates  Commission- 
ers, through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with 
th«  cemcurrence  of  the  agency,  tastttutlon, 
or  OTganteatloB  concerned,  may  arrange  for 
the  cooperation  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  ciovemnnent,  and  of  Btate  and  private 
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Institutions  and  organ  Izatioifs  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention. 

(b)  All  agencies  of  the 
ment   are   authorlaed,   upon 
the  Commission,  to  cooperate 
of  scientific  and  other  prograi^s 
nlsh  facilities  and  personnel 
of  assisting  the  Commission 
Its  duties  under  the  Convention 

(c)  None  of  the  prohibltioni 
this  Act.  or  contained  in  the 
tlons  of  any  State,  shall 
mission  from  conducting  or 
conduct  of  fishing  operations 
experiments    at    any    time    fi 
scientific  investigation,  or  shfll 
Commission     from     dischargli  g 
duties  prescribed  by  the 

(d)  Nothing    In    this    Act 
strued  to  diminish  or  increas  • 
tion  of  the  States  over  their 
rltorial  waters. 
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Skc.  10.  There  are  authorize  1 
prlated  from  time  to  time,  out 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwl6<    . 
such  sums  as  may  be  necesea  y 
out  the  purposes  and  provisio  is 
including — 

(a)  Necessary     travel     e5cp4n 
United  Btates  Commissioners 
to    the    Standardized    Gov 
Regulations,  as  amended,  the 
Act   of    1949,    or    Section    10 
March  3,  1933   (5  U.S.C.  73b) 

(b)  The  United  States  sha4e 
expenses  of  the  Commission 
Article  X  of  the  Convention 
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Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of 
applicatixjn  of  such  provision 
stance  or  persons  shall  be 
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applicability  of  such  provlsloi 
cumstances  or  persons  shall 
thereby. 
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Depaetmekt  0  ?  St  ATI, 
Washington.,  D.C.,  M  irch  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnxw, 
President  of  Vie  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  Ther«  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  gJ  re  effect  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  sigi  ed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1986,  by  the  I]  aited  States  of 
America  and  Other  Countries  and  for  other 
purposes".  We  recommend  t  rnt  It  be  en- 
acted. 

The  International  Conventi<  n  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  and  lereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Convention  ',  entered  into 
force  March  21,  1968,  after  b<  ing  ratified  or 
adhered  to  by  seven  cotmtrlea  including  the 
United  States.  The  countries  now  party  to 
the  Convention  are  Brazil,  C  inada,  France, 
Ghana,  Japan,  Korea,  Moroccc ,  Portugal,  Se- 
negal. South  Africa,  Spain  a  id  the  United 
States.  The  Dominican  Repuh  ic,  Gabon  and 
Venezuela  have  signed  the  C  onventlon  but 
have  not  yet  ratified  it.  The  i  Jonventlon  le- 
maiiis  open  to  adherence  bj  any  Govern- 
ment vrtiich  is  a  member  erf  1  he  United  Na- 
tions or  of  any  of  Ite  speclalL  ed  agencies. 

The  Convention  was  a  ra  iponse  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  exploitatK  n  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  tuna  resoiut^s  by  fl  ihermen  of  a 
larger  number  of  naUons  of  Surope.  Africa, 
the  Americas  and  Asia.  It  ve  lects  the  con- 
viction of  tie  fishery  experti  of  those  na- 
tions that  taiere  fas  ■danger  of  (  verfishhag  and 
a  decline  In  the  producttvtts  of  the  stocks 
of  tunas  and  tuna-Uke  fishes  i  inless  an  •effec- 
tive prograni  rff  tatemational  cooperation  tn 
research  and  conservation  Is  1  iiplemenlred. 

The  Converrtlon  eetalt>llsb«  3  an  Tntema- 
tlonnl  Commission  for  Co!n8<  rvatlon  of  ttae 


Atlantic  Tunas  to  coordinate,  aod  If  neces- 
sary carry  out.  scientific  resei  rch  on  the 
Atlantic  tunas  and  recommend  joint  meas- 
ures to  maintain  the  populatU  ns  at  levels 
which  will  permit  the  maximun  sustainable 
catch.  The  Convention  obligat  is  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  be  represented  by  Dele- 
gates on  the  Commission,  to  fur  Ush  statisti- 
cal and  biological  Information  for  the 
Commission's  use,  to  apply  the  i  luly  adopted 
recommendations  of  the  Comml  islon,  and  to 
take  necessary  action  to  enfor»  the  Con- 
vention, including  collaboratio.  i  in  setting 
\ip  an  International  enforcear  ent  system. 
Since  Its  first  meeting  in  Decem  aer  1969.  the 
Commission  has  been  In  Its  o:  ganlzatlonal 
stages.  This  process  Is  now  esse  ntially  com- 
pleted, and  the  Commission  has  i  oade  its  first 
regulatory  recommendatioais  ±i  November 
1972. 

Although  the  United  States  has  ratified 
the  Convention,  new  leglslatlor  Is  required 
to  carry  out  Its  provisions.  In  ad  lltlon  to  au- 
thorization for  appointment  3f  Commis- 
sioners to  represent  It  on  the  Commission 
and  authorization  for  the  Commissioners  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  legislation  is 
required  to  receive  and  accept  or  object  to 
conservation  recommendations  nade  by  the 
Commission  under  the  Convention,  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  regulatloi  is  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  compliance  by  U.S.  fish- 
ermen with  the  duly  accepted  conservation 
measures  reconunended  by  the  Commission, 
and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  i  he  scientific 
and  other  programs  of  the  Commission.  The 
proposed  bill  provides  the  epeci^c  legislative 
authority  needed  for  the  discharge  of  these 
treaty  obligations  by  the  United  jBtates.  Many 
of  these  provisions  are  substan  lally  similar 
to  like  provisions  in  other  statutes  inyjle- 
menting  fishery  agreements,  luch  as  tlie 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  gives  a  a  K)rt  title  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  2  defines  certain  terai ;  used  in  the 
bill. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Tret  ident  to  ap- 
point three  Commissioners,  tl]  e  maximum 
number  of  representatives  pei  mltted  each 
country  by  the  Convention,  stipulates  that 
they  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  establishes  certaii,  criteria  for 
their  selection  to  ensure  that  tttbj  will  be 
representative  of  the  intereatec  public  and 
Government  sectors. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Oomi  niasioners  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  from  five 
to  twenty  persons  representatlw  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  concerned  with  Auiantic  tuna 
fisheries,  to  serve  without  compe  nsatlon.  The 
rights  and  functions  of  the  advisers  are 
prescribed  and  are  the  same  as  those  of 
members  of  similar  advisory  con  imlttees  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  other  Inten  latlonal  fish- 
ery commissions. 

TttB  classification  of  Comml  >sloners  and 
members  of  the  advisory  comm  Ittee  as  spe- 
cial or  regular  government  employees,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  conflK  t  of  Interest 
laws.  Is  covered  under  exlstlni ;  law,  at  18 
use  202-209. 

Subsection  5(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  Unit  ;d  States,  to 
receive  and  deal  appropriately  wt  :h  communi- 
cations from  the  Commission,  v  tth  the  con- 
cxTrT«ice  of  the  Secretary  of  Co  nrnerce  and, 
with  respect  to  enforcement,  the  conctir- 
renoe  of  the  Secretary  of  the  D  partment  of 
Traneportatlon.  The  purpose  of  1  he  procedure 
anthorlBed  Is  to  enstn-e  that  conservation 
n»e«supes  recommended  by  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  appHed  to  U.S.  Ilshe  rmen  If  their 
rejection  by  another  Contracting  Party  or 
other  Parties  would  make  theli'  application 
IneSectlve  lor  aocompUshlng  1he  purposes 
of  ttie  Convention. 

SirtJBectlon  6(19)  authoriaefi  the  Secretary 
of  State,  In  consultation  with  1he  (Secretary 
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of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operat- 
ing, to  enter  into  International  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  regulations 
binding  on  the  Parties.  Such  implementation 
may  Include  enforcement  which  could  in- 
volve Inspection  of  U.S.  vessels  and  catches 
by  foreign  enforcement  officers  as  well  as  by 
U.S.  enforcement  officers.  This  provision  re- 
lates specifically  to  Article  IX,  paragraph  3 
of  the  Convention,  which  calls  for  Interna- 
tional collaboration  for  the  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  Convention  provisions. 

Subsection  6(a)  prescribes  the  procedures 
for  promulgation  of  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
that  are  effective  for  the  United  States.  This 
Subsection  also  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  officers  and  employees 
of  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  authorize  them  to  function 
as  Federal  law  enforcement  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  enforcement  activi- 
ties under  the  Act.  The  enforcement  activities 
of  such  State  officers  in  regard  to  foreign 
flag  vessels  will  be  limited  to  the  fisheries 
zone.  Subsection  6(b)  places  enforcement 
responsibility  primarily  with  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  authorizes  regulations  for  pro- 
cedures and  methods  of  enforcement.  Pub- 
lication of  proposed  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  a  public  hearing  are  pro- 
vided for  generally  under  the  requirements 
of  5  U.S.C.  653.  This  Section  does  not  con- 
tain an  import  embargo  provision  similar  to 
that  in  subsection  6(c)  of  the  Tuna  Conven- 
tions Act  of  1950.  The  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-219  contains  a  general  embargo  provision 
which  Is  applicable  to  situations  arising  un- 
der the  Convention. 

Subsection  7(a)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  fishUig  vessel  of  the 
United  States  to  fish  In  violation  of  any 
regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
for  any  person  knowingly  to  deal  in  or  be 
In  possession  of  fish  taken  m  violation  of 
such  regulations. 

Subsections  7(b)  and  7(c)  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  persons  aboard  any  fishing  vessel  of 
the  United  States  to  fail  to  keep  records  and 
make  reports  required  by  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  refuse  to  stc^  and 
show  such  records,  catch,  equipment  to  a 
duly  authorized  official  and  permit  Interro- 
gation of  persons  on  board  the  vessel. 

Subsections  7(d)  and  7(e)  prescribe  max- 
imum fines  of  $25,000  for  a  first  violation 
and  $50,000  for  subsequent  violation  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  $5,000  for  a  first  violation 
and  $15,000  for  subsequent  violations  of  sub- 
section (b).  Subsection  7(f)  prescribes  max- 
imum penalties  of  $5,000  fine  and  six  months 
imprisonment  for  a  first  violation,  and 
$15,000  fine  and  one  year  imprisonment  for 
subsequent  violations  of  subsection  (c) .  Sub- 
section 7(g)  provides  that  all  fish  taken  or 
retained  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  the 
monetary  value  of  such  fish  mav  be  for- 
feited. 

Subsection  7(h)  makes  all  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  seizure,  judicial  forfeiture 
and  condemnation  of  a  cargo  for  violation  of 
the  customs  law  applicable  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  8(a)  prescribes  how  enforce- 
ment shall  be  carried  out.  It  states  that  any 
person  authorized  to  carry  out  enforcement 
activities  under  the  Act  may  board  and  In- 
spect any  vessel  and  its  catch  In  the  waters 
of  the  Convention  area;  arrest,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  regulations  Issued 
thereunder;  execute  warrants  and  processes; 
and  seize  any  fish  found  aboard  a  vessel  In 
violation  of  the  Act  or  regulations  Issued 
under  the  Act.  Subsection  8(b)  provides  au- 
thority for  didy  authorized  officials  of  either 
the  United  States  or  another  Contracting 
Party    to    carry    out    enforcement     activi- 


ties with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  party 
to  the  extent  authorized  under  the  Conven- 
tion or  by  agreements  concluded  pursuant 
to  subsection  5(b).  This  provision  Insures 
that  the  United  States  can  participate  in 
systems  of  international  enforcement  estab- 
lished in  accord  with  Article  IX,  paragraph  3, 
of  the  Convention,  which  calls  for  Interna- 
tional collaboration  for  the  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  Convention  provisions. 
Subsection  8(c)  provides  that  execution  of 
or  process  or  seizure  of  any  fish  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  stayed  upon 
posting  of  a  sufficient  bond  by  the  accused. 

Subsection  9(a)  authorizes  the  United 
States  Commissioners  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of 
agencies  of  Federal.  State  and  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  In  carrying  out 
the  research  function  of  the  Commission 
under  Article  IV  of  the  Convention.  Subsec- 
tion 9(b)  authorizes  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  cooperate  in  scientific 
and  other  programs  upon  request  of  the 
Commission.  Subsection  9(c)  provides  that 
none  of  the  prohibitions  deriving  from  the 
Act,  or  those  contained  In  the  laws  or  regu- 
lations of  any  State,  shall  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  carrying  out  or  authorizing 
fishing  operations  and  biological  experiments 
for  purposes  of  Its  scientific  investigations  or 
discharging  any  other  duties  prescribed  bv 
the  Convention.  Subsection  9(d)  states  that 
the  Act  does  not  alter  the  existing  sover- 
eignty of  the  several  States  within  their 
presently   defined    territorial    waters. 

Section  10  authorizes  appropriation  of  the 
sums  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  Act.  Including  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  United  States  share  of  the  Joint  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  as  provided  In 
Article  X  of  the  Convention. 

Section  11  Is  a  standard  separability  clause. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

A  letter  similar  In  content  Is  being  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Marshall  Wright. 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hatfield)  (by 
request  • : 

S.  1592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  are  presently  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction or  likely  witliin  the  foreseeable 
future  to  become  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  are  presently  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction or  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
future  to  become  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion; and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.    1592 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endangered  Species 
Con.servation  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  growth  and  development  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  has  been  the  extermi- 
nation of  some  species  or  subspecies  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  that  serious  los.ses  in  other  ani- 
mals with  educational,  historical,  recrea- 
tional, and  scientific  value  have  occurred  and 
are  occurring:  that  the  United  States  has 
pledged  Itself,  pursuant  to  migratory  bird 
treaties  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  migra- 
tory and  endangered  bird  treaty  with  Japan, 
the  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  other  international  agreements 
to  conserve  and  protect,  where  practicable, 
the  various  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  game  and  nongame  mi- 
gratory birds,  that  are  presently  threatened 
with  extinction;  and  that  the  conser\'atioii. 
protection,  restoration,  and  propagation  of 
such  species  or  subspecies  will  Inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  cities.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  provide  a  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  restoration,  and  propaga- 
tion of  selected  species  or  subspecies  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  that 
are  presently  threatened  with  extinction,  or 
are  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
become  threatened  with  extinction. 

(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congess  that  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  seek  to  protect  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish  and  wUdllfe,  Including  migra- 
tory birds,  that  are  presently  threatened  witli 
extinction  or  are  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
future  to  become  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, and,  insofar  as  Is  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  purposes  of  such 
bureaus,  agencies  and  services,  shall  utilize 
their  authorities  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  A  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or 
wildlife  shall  be  regarded  as  an  endangered 
species  whenever,  In  his  discretion,  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  based  on  the  best  scientific 
and  commercial  data  available  to  him  and 
after  consultation,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
affected  States,  and.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  country  or  countries 
In  which  such  fish  and  wildlife  are  normally 
found  or  whose  citizens  harvest  the  same  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  the  extent  practicable, 
with  interested  persons  and  organizations, 
and  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  that 
the  continued  existence  of  such  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary.  Is  either  presently  threat- 
ened with  extinction  or  will  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  become  threatened  with 
extinction,  throughout  all  or  a  significant 
portion  of  its  range,  due  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing factors:  (1)  the  destruction,  drastic  mod- 
ification, or  severe  curtailment  or  the  threat- 
ened destruction,  drastic  modification,  or 
severe  curtailment  of  its  habitat:  or  (lU  its 
overutilization  for  conunercial.  sporting,  sci- 
entific, or  educational  ptirposes;  or  (ilii  the 
effect  on  It  of  disease  or  predatlon;  or  (iv» 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  regulatorv  mech- 
anisms: or  (v(  other  natural  or  man-made 
factors  affecting  its  continued  existence. 

(2)  After  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and  from  time  to  time  he  may  revise, 
by  regulation,  a  list,  by  scientific  and  com- 
mon name  of  such  endangered  species,  in- 
dicating as  to  each  species  or  subspecies  .so 
listed  whether  such  species  or  subpieces  is 
presently  threatened  with  extinction  or  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction  and.  in  either  case, 
over  what  portion  of  the  range  of  such  species 
this  condition  exists.  The  endangered  species 
lists  which  are  effective  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment shall  be  republished  to  conform  to 
the  classification  of  endangered  species  pro- 
vided   for   In    this    Act:    Provided,    houeicr. 
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That  until  such  republication  such  an  en- 
dangered species  already  listed  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  endangered  species  presently 
threatened  with  extinction  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  An  endangered  species  which  is  to  be 
republished  as  a  species  presently  threat- 
ened with  extinction  shall  not  require  pub- 
lic hearing  or  comment  under  the  provisions 
or  section  553  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  other  reg- 
ulation issued  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  an 
interested  person  under  subsection  553(e)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  also  conduct  a 
review  of  any  listed  or  unlisted  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  proposed  to  be 
removed  from,  added  to.  or  reclassified  with- 
in the  list,  but  only  when  he  finds  and  pub- 
lishes his  flnriing  that,  to  his  satisfaction, 
such  person  has  presented  substantial  evi- 
dence to  warrant  such  a  review. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "£sh  and/or  wildlife"  means  any  wild 
animal,  whether  or  not  raised  in  captivity. 
Including  without  limitation,  any  mammal, 
fish,  bird,  amphibian,  reptUe,  mollusk,  or 
crustacean;  ItMiluding  any  part,  product,  egg, 
or  offspring  thereof;  or  the  dead  body  or 
parts  thereof; 

(2)  "United  States"  or  "State"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  An^rican  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam; 

(3)  "person"  Includes  any  Individual,  firm, 
corporation.  as60claUon,  partnership,  or  pri- 
vate entity; 

(4)  "take"  means  to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot, 
wound.  klU,  trAp,  capture,  or  collect,  or  at- 
tempt to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill, 
trap,  capture,  or  collecl: 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
program  re^on&lbillties  are  vested  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  4  of  1970; 

(6)  "Import"  means  to  land  on,  bring  Into, 
or  lutroduoe  into,  or  attempt  to  land  on, 
bring  Into,  or  introduce  Into  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or 
Introduction  constitutes  an  Importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

(7)  "foreign  comnaeroe"  Includes,  among 
other  things,  any  transaction  (1)  between 
persons  within  one  foreign  country,  or  (2) 
between  persons  In  two  or  more  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  (3)  between  a  person  within  the 
United  States  and  a  person  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  (4)  between  persons  within  the 
United  States,  where  the  fish  or  wildlife  In 
question  are  moving  in  any  country  or  coun- 
tries ouUide  the  United  States; 

Sbc.  3.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
land  acquisition  aiKl  other  authorities  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat. 
1433),  a«  amended  (16  U.6.C.  715d-3),  the 
Pish  and  WiklLife  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1122), 
as  amended  (16  U£.C.  742f),  and  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (72  Stat.  566; 
16  U£.C.  668) ,  as  appropriate,  to  carry  out  a 
program  In  the  United  States  of  conserving, 
protecting,  restoring,  and  propagating  those 
species  and  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  he  lists  as  endangered  species  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  land  acquisition 
authorities  otherwise  avail^le  to  hhn,  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorised  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  doitation,  or  otherwise,  land  and 
water,  or  liiterests  therein  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
conservation,  protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  those  species  or  subspecies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  that  he  lists  as  endangered 
species  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pvirsuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897).  as  amended  (16  X1S.C. 
460),  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
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(d)   The  Secretary  shall 
grams  administered  by  him 
programs  In  furtherance  of 
this  Act.  All  other  Federal 
agencies  shall,  in  consultatioi 
the  assistance  of  the  Secreta 
authorities  in  furtherance  of 
this  Act  by  carrying  out 
protection    of    endangered 
species  of  fish   and  wildlife 
such  action  necessary  to 
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thereto,   and  except   as 
Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  pi 
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or  prohibit  Imports;,  e]q>orts,  oi  transactions 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerc  j  In  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  subsection  ( %)  hereof,  or 
regulations  Issued  under  author  Ity  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof.  This  Act  shall  lot  otherwise 
be  construed  to  void  any  State  law  or  regu- 
lation which  Is  intended  to  conserve  and 
manage  migratory,  resident,  c  r  Introduced 
fish  or  wildlife,  or  to  permit  or  prohibit  sale 
of  such  fish  and  wildlife :  I'T»vi  led,  however. 
That  any  State  law  or  regulatlm  respecting 
the  taking  of  an  endangered  ipecies  listed 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  which  is 
less  restrictive  than  the  prob  Ibltlons  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  be  void  to  the  extent 
that  such  State  law  or  regulat  ons  is  so  less 
restrictive. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  naa  r  permit,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  e  s  he  may  pre- 
scribe, any  act  otherwise  prolilhlted  by  or 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  when  he 
determines,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  such  act 
will  be  tindertaken  for  zoologlc  \X,  education- 
al, or  scientific  purposes,  or  to  enhaiice  the 
siuvlval  of  such  fish  and  wUdife,  but  only 
if  he  finds  that  such  act  wiU  aot  adversely 
affect  the  survival  of  the  wild  }c^ulatlon  or 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  t  tie  species  or 
subspecies  concerned. 

(b)  In  order  to  minimize  unlue  economic 
hardship  to  any  person  who  proposes  to 
be  exempted  from  applicability  of  subsection 
4(a) ;  of  this  Act  under  any  coi  tract  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  publlMtion  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  notice  oi  a  proposed 
listing  of  an  endangered  species  presently 
threatened  with  extinction,  t:ie  Secretary, 
upon  such  person  filing  an  apjilication  wltai 
him  and  upon  filing  such  infori  nation  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  showing  to  his  satis- 
faction, such  hardship,  may  exempt  such 
person  from  applicability  of  sul«ectian  4(a) : 
Provided,  however.  That  no  suib  eaenxption 
shall  be  for  a  duration  of  m  we  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  publicatk  n  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  notice  of  a  priposed  listing 
of  the  affected  species  or  In  tl>e  quantities 
which  exceed  those  specified  I  >y  the  Secre- 
tary; and  Provided  further,  "liat  t4ie  one 
year  period  for  those  species  or  subspecies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  listed  by  the  Secretary  as 
endangered  prior  to  the  efioctl^ie  date  of  this 
Act  shall  expire  in  accordailoe  with  the 
terms  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  a  [  December  5, 
1969  (83  Stat.  275). 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contatot  d  in  subpara- 
graph 4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  re^ie  :tlng  the  tak- 
ing within  a  State  or  Its  terr  torlal  sea,  as 
well  as  analogous  regulations  which  may  tie 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  In 
subsection  4(b)  of  this  Act,  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Secretary  In  any  State  whlcii 
has  entered  Into  and,  in  t^e  jui  Igment  of  the 
Secretary,  satisfactorily  carrlet;  out  an  ac- 
tive program  to  manage  and  protect  endan- 
gered species.  The  Secretary's  «letermination 
that  such  a  suspension  is  wsrranted  shall 
Incltide  a  finding  that  State  lav  s  and  regula- 
tions are  framed  and  enforced  in  a  manner 
consistent  with,  and  no  less  stringent  than, 
the  prohibition  and  exception  i  of  this  Act. 
Said  suspension  shall  take  effsct  by  notice 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  It 
may  be  revoked  whenever  the  6  ecretary  finds 
either  that  the  program  to  ma:  mge  and  pro- 
tect such  endangered  species  Is  not  being 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  or  th  at  State  laws 
or  regrulations.  or  the  enforcement  thereof, 
permit  acts  prohibited  by  this  Act  and  the 
exceptions  thereto. 

S«c.  6.  (a)(1)  Any  person  wli  >  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  o*  ai  ly  regulation 
or  permit  issued  hereunder  me  y  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretar  of  not  more 
than  «10,000  for  each  sncb.  violation.  No  such 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  tinlesf  such  person 
is  given  notice  and  opportunlty|for  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  such  vtolation.  Bach  violation 
shall  be  a  a^arate  offense.  Aiiy  such  civil 
penalty  may  be  oompromtBod  iiy  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  any  failure  to  pay   i  penalty  as- 
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sessed  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
stitute a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
cide any  such  action.  The  court  shall  hear 
such  action  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary  and  shall  sustain  his  action 
if  It  Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Hearings  held  during  proceedings  for 
the  assessment  of  civil  penalties  authorized 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  section  564  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary 
may  Issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any  person 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  fterson,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and  produce 
doctunents  before  the  Secretary,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(3)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  Issued  a  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
agreement  authorizing  the  grazing  of  do- 
mestic livestock  on  Federal  lands,  to  any 
person  who  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
Issued  hereunder  may  Immediately  modify, 
suspend  or  revoke  each  lease,  Ucense,  permit 
or  other  agreement.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
suspend  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year,  or 
cancel  any  Federal  bunting  or  fishing  per- 
mits or  stamps  Issued  to  any  person  who  is 
convicted  or  a  criminal  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  or  permit  issued  heretmder. 
The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
payments  of  any  compensation,  reimburse- 
ment, or  damages  in  connection  with  the 
modification,  suspension  or  revocation  of  any 
leases,  licenses,  permits,  stamps,  or  other 
agreements  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  commits 
an  act  which  Is  declared  unlawful  by  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  or  permit  Issued  here- 
under, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  bolSi. 

(c)  The  several  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  cotn-ts  enumer- 
ated In  ae  United  States  Code  460,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  any  actions  arising  under 
this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  shall  be  Included  within  the 
Judicial  district  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

(d)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulations  or  permits  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating,  or  all  such  Secretaries.  Each 
such  Secretary  may  utilize,  by  agreement, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  the  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  any  State  aigency  for  pur- 
poses of  enforcing  this  Act. 

(2)  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
magistrates  may,  within  their  respective 
Jiu-isdlctlons,  upon  proper  oath  or  elHrma- 
tion  Showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  war- 
rants or  other  process  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tion issued  thereunder. 

(3)  Any  person  authorised  by  the  Cccre' 
tary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  th* 
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Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  to  enforce  this 
Act  may  execute  and  serve  any  arrest  war- 
rant, search  warrant,  or  other  warrant  or 
civil  or  criminal  process  Issued  by  any  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  en- 
forcement 01  this  Act.  Such  perscm  so  au- 
thorized may  search  and  seize,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  as  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  All  fish  and  wildlife  taken,  possessed, 
sold,  purchased,  offered  for  sale  or  purchase, 
transported,  delivered,  received,  carried, 
shipped,  exported  or  Imported  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  regulation 
made  pursuant  thereto  or  any  permit  issued 
thereunder,  and  all  guns,  traps,  nets  and 
other  equipment,  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft 
and  other  means  of  transportation  used  to 
aid  the  taking,  possessing,  selling,  purchas- 
ing, offering  for  sale  or  purchase,  transport- 
ing, delivering,  receiving,  carrying,  shipping, 
exporting  or  importing  of  any  fish  and  wild- 
life In  violation  of  this  Act,  any  regulation 
made  pixrsuant  thereto  or  any  permit  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  f<»felttire  to 
the  United  States. 

(5)  All  i>rovi5lons  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeiture,  shall  apply  to 
the  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provi- 
sions of  law  are  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provlsionB  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, that  all  powers,  rights,  and  duties  con- 
ferred or  imposed  by  the  customs  laws  upon 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
be  exercised  or  performed  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  such  persons  as  he  may  designate. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  per- 
son Importing  or  exporting  fish  and  wildlife, 
other  than  shellfish  and  fishery  products  im- 
ported for  commercial  purposes  or  taken  In 
waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  on  the  high  seas  for  recreational 
purposes,  to  file  a  declaration  with  him  stat- 
ing such  Information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating, 
are  authorized  to  j»romulgate  sucAi  regula- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  charge  rea- 
sonable fees  for  expenses  to  the  Government 
connected  with  permits  authorized  by  this 
Act,  Including  processing  applications  and 
reasonable  inspections,  and  with  the  trans- 
fer, board,  handling,  or  storage  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  evldeirtlary  Items  seiised  and 
forfeited  under  tbta  Act.  AH  such  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  which  Is  current  and 
chargeable  for  the  ooet  of  furnishing  the 
services.  Appropriated  funds  may  be  expend- 
ed pending  reimbursement  from  parties  in 
lntere«rt. 

^c.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage  for- 
eign countries  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
conservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Including  those  species  listed  as 
endangered  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  encourage  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agreements  with  such  oouotries  for 
the  protection,  conservation,  and  propaga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  encourage  persons,  taking  directly  or 
indirectly  fish  and  wildlife  In  foreign  coun- 
tries or  on  the  high  seas  for  importation  into 
the  United  States  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes,  to  develop  and  carry  out,  with 
such  assistance  as  he  may  provide,  con- 
servation practices  designed  to  enhance  such 
fiSh  and  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  After  wm- 
sultatioin  wtt^  the  Secretary   of  State,  ttae 


Secretary  is  authorized  to  assign  or  other- 
wise make  available  any  officer  or  employee 
of  bis  department  for  the  pvirpose  of  co- 
operating with  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  In  developing  per- 
sonnel resources  and  programs  which  pro- 
mote the  protection,  conservation  and  propa- 
gation of  fish  and  wildlife.  He  is  authorized 
to  conduct  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  educational  training  of  foreign  person- 
nel, in  this  country  or  abroad,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  fish  and  wildlife  management,  re- 
search, and  lew  enforoement  and  to  render 
professional  assistance  abroad  in  such  mat- 
ters. After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Eeoetary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  appropriate,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted  such 
law  enforcement  investigations  and  research 
abroad  as  he  deems  xteoessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  appropriate  coor- 
dination of  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  with  the 
administration  of  the  animal  quarantine  laws 
(19  U.S.C.  1306;  21  U.S.C.  101-106,  lll-135b. 
and  612-614  )  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (sec.  1806  of  title  19).  Nothing  in 
this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting 
In  any  manner  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  any  other  law  relating  to 
prohibited  or  restricted  importations  or  pos- 
sesElon  of  animals  and  other  articles  and  no 
proceeding  or  determination  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  consid- 
ered determinative  of  any  issue  of  f  e^ct  or  law 
in  any  proceeding  tinder  any  Act  admlni^ 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any  manner  the 
functions  and  reeponsibllltieE  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1980,  as  amended,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, section  1627  of  title  19,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Importatkm  of  wildlife 
taken,  killed,  possessed,  or  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  riolatiou  of  the  laws  or  regu- 
lations of  a  foreign  countjy. 

Bec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  coop- 
erate to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
with  the  several  States.  Such  cooperation 
may  Include  consultation  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  land  and  water,  or  Interest  there- 
in, for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  protecting, 
restoring,  or  propagating  any  endangered 
species. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  States  for  the  admlnistratiou 
and  management  of  any  area  pstAhi  tph^ <i  for 
the  conservation,  protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species.  Any  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  administration  of  such 
areas  under  these  agreement£  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the 
Act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  715s). 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  of 
Octoljer  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  928),  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  668dd(c)),  is  further  amended  by 
revising  the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "With  the  exception  of  endan- 
gered species  listed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act  of  1973,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  control  or  regulate  hunting  or  fish- 
ing or  resident  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  not 
within  the  system." 

(b)  Subsection  10(a)  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1224),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  7151(a)),  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or  Ukely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with"  between  the  words  "with"  and 
"extinction". 

(c)  Subsection  401(a)  of  Dhe  Act  of 
June  15.  1986  (49  Bt«t.  888),  as  amended 
(16  use.  7158(a)),  Is  further  amended  by 
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Inserting  "or  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
future  to  become  threatened  with"  between 
the  words  "with"  and  "extinction"  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Subsection  6(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  903),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  460-1-9 
(a)  (1) ),  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  futxire  to  be- 
come threatened  with"  between  the  words 
"with"  and  "extinction". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  1  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  926,  927), 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  668aa-668cc)  are 
hereby  repealed  In  their  entirety. 

(b)  Sections  1  through  6  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 5,  1969  (83  Stat.  275-279;  16  U.S.C. 
668CC-1  through  668c-6)  are  hereby  repealed 
In  their  entirety. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

U.S.   Department  of  the   Interior. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Seiiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  presently 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with  extinction;   and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill,  a  part  of  the 
environmental  program  announced  today  by 
President  Nixon,  in  his  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  consideration,  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposal  addresses  the  need  to  iden- 
tify those  species  or  subspecies  which,  though 
not  yet  threatened  with  extinction,  are  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become  so 
threatened.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  far 
more  sound  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
keep  a  species  or  subspecies  from  becoming 
endangered  than  to  attempt  to  save  It  after 
It  has  reached  that  critical  point.  Therefore, 
the  bill  defines  "endangered"   (Section  2(c) 

(1)  as  meaning  any  species  or  subspecies 
which  la  either  presently  threatened  with 
extinction  or  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
future  to  become  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. To  assure  protection  of  all  endangered 
species  commensurate  with  the  threat  to 
their  continued  existence,  we  propose  to  (1) 
remove  the  current  celling  imposed  by  law 
on  acquisition  of  essential  wildlife  habitat; 

(2)  prohibit  unauthorized  Import  or  export, 
taking,  possession,  sale,  delivery,  and  trans- 
port of  species  presently  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; (3)  clarify  authorities  pertaining 
to  warrantless  searches  and  forfeiture  of 
seized  property;  and,  (4)  allow  Importation 
at  other  than  designated  ports  of  entry  "In 
the  Interest  of  health  or  safety  of  fish  and 
wildlife." 

The  boll  follows  closely  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1966  and  1967, 
when  It  enacted  the  first  legislation  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  fish  and  wildlife  deter- 
mined to  be  threatened  with  extinction  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  proposal 
retains  those  provisions  of  the  earlier  Acts 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  this  Depart- 
ment's effort  to  protect  endangered  species 
and  adds  to  them  the  authorities  which,  as 
demonstrated  by  experience,  are  needed  to 
cope  with  a  continuing  decimation  of  the 
world's  wildlife  resources.  It  provides  au- 
thority for  a  new  program  to  be  administered 
Jointly  by  this  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  established  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of  1970. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  further 
step  forward  for  the  protection  of  our  di- 
minishing wildlife  resources.  The  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget  has   advised  that 


this  legislation  is  In  accor( 
dents  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C. 


3.  Morton, 
Secretarj,  of  the  Interior. 

Endangered  Species  Cons|rvation  Act  of 
1973 


SECTION-BT-SECTION 
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Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Restates  the 
pose  provided  in  section  1 
ber  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  926; 
hereinafter  the  "1966  Act," 
ence   to  "native"   species, 
species"  following  ••species 
likely  to  become  threatened 
following  "threatened  with 
expanding  reference  to 

(b)  Restates  parallel 
in  section  1  of  the  1966 
mandate  to  all  Federal 
authorities  in   furtherance 
the  Act. 

(c)  Defines   "endangered 
sijecies  or  subspecies  of  fish 
mined    by    the    Secretary 
threatened  with  extlnctioi: 
the  foreseeable  future  to 
with  extinction  throughoi^ 
leant  portion  of  its  range 
ated  factors.  This  definltio  i 
found  in  section  1  of  the 
tion  3  of  the  Act  of  December 
275;     16    U.S.C.    668cc-3) 
"1969  Act,"  making  posslb^ 
of  a  single  list  of  species 
defined  as  "endangered," 
'•foreign"  and  eliminating 
that  a  listed  species  be  th 
out  Its  range.  This  deflnltidn 
species"  is  Intended  to  male 
eral  protection  shall  be 
which  are  not  yet  threaten^ 
but  which  are  likely  with!  n 
future  to  become  threatene  i 

The  Secretary  is  require  1 
from  time  to  time  revise,  a 
species,  indicating  whethei 
extinction   or   likely   withl  i 
future  to  become  so 
lish  existing  lists  of 
conformance  with  this  Act 
review   of   proposed 
upon  petition  by  an 
presentation  of  substantia 

(d)  Definitions   essentiafly 
of  1966  and  1969  Acts,  but 
tlonal  definitions  of  ' 
commerce"  in  order  to  prov}de 
of  activities  and 
dangered  species, 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the 
retary  of  Commerce,  as 
in  accordance  with 
of  1970. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  and  (b) 
Ing  amendments,  parallel 
tion  2  of  the   1966  Act   ( 

(c)  Authorizes  utlllzatlo;  t 
Land  and  Water 
qulsltlon  of  endangered 
nations  of   1966  Act    ($16 
million  annually,  and  $2 
one  area)  are  deleted. 

(d)  Strengthens  parallel 
Act   pertaining   to  e 
grams  of  other  Department 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prohibits, 
elsewhere   In   the   bill, 
taking  within  the  United 
high  seas,  and  the  interstAte 
of  endangered  species  llsljed 
with  extinction  pursuant 
1969  Act  provides  only  a 
the  Importations  from  a 
endangered  species. 

(b)   Requires    that    the 
listing  an  endangered 
likely  within  the  forseeabU 
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threatened  with  extinction,  issue  regula- 
tions which  may  Include  those  prohibitions 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  applicable  to 
species  or  subspecies  which  we  threatened 
with  extinction. 

(c)  Restates  parallel  proviilon  of  section 
4  of  1969  Act  pertaining  to  a  ithorlzed  ports 
of  entry,  and  permits  impor  nation  at  non- 
designated  ports  when  "in  he  interest  of 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  fi  3h  or  wildlife." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Authorizes  the  S  scretary  to  per- 
mit activity  otherwise  prohit  Ited  by  section 
4  for  zoological,  educational  and  scientific 
purposes. 

(b)  Restates,  with  confcmlng  amend- 
ments, "economic  hardship '  provision  of 
section  3  of  1969  Act  (16  U.S  C.  668cc-3). 

(c)  Authorizes  suspense  n  of  Pedei-al 
prohibitions  respecting  tal  ing  within  a 
State  or  its  territorial  waters  when  Secretary 
determines  that  such  Stati  t  has  adopted 
active  program  to  manage  ai  d  protect  such 
species. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Increases  peni  Ity  In  parallel 
provision  of  section  4  of  1965  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
668CC-4),  providing  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violatio  i  of  the  Act,  or 
regulations  or  permits  Issu  Jd  thereunder. 
Also  authorizes  suspension  o  Federal  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses,  permits,  or  stamps 
and  grazing  leases,  permits  c  r  licenses  upon 
conviction  of  a  criminal  viola  tion  of  the  Act, 
or  any  regulation  or  permi  Issued  there- 
under. 

(b)  Increases  penalty  in  pirallel  provision 
of  section  4  of  1969  Act,  providing  criminal 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  one 
year's  Imprisonment,  or  both,  for  knowingly 
violating  the  Act,  or  regulations  or  permits 
issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Establishes  the  Juris  llction  of  the 
District  Courts  of  the  Uniled  States  over 
any  actions  arising  under  the  Act. 

(d)  Restates  parallel  provliiion  of  section  4 
of  1969  Act,  providing  for  enf  jrcement  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  C<  tmmerce.  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Department  in  vhich  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating.  Author  zes  warrantless 
search  and  seizure  in  accor  lance  with  law 
and  permits  execution  by  ai  thorlzed  agents 
of  warrants  to  seize  property  used  In  connec- 
tion with  violations  for  which  a  penalty  is 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

(e)  Authorizes  the  Secretai  y  to  require  im- 
porters of  fish  and  wildlife,  ivlth  the  excep- 
tion of  commercial  and  spo  't  fishermen,  to 
file  a  declaration  stating  si  cb  information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necesi  lary  to  facilitate 
enforcement  of  the  Act. 

(f )  Authorizes  the  promu  gation  of  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  puri  oses  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Restates  parallel  provision  of 
section  5  of  1969  Act  (16  U.S.  D.  668cc-5)  per- 
taining to  endangered  spec  es  programs  of 
foreign  countries,  including  additional  au- 
thority in  the  areas  of  law  ettiforcement  and 
training. 

(b)  and  (c)  Restate  paral.el  provisions  of 
section  6  of  1969  Act  (16  U.S.::.  668cc-6)  per- 
taining to  animal  quarantine  and  tariff  laws. 

Sec.  8.  Restates  parallel  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  1966  Act  pertainini;  to  cooperation 
with  the  States  (26  U.S.C.  eescc). 

Sec.  9.  Provides  conformi:  ig  amendments 
to  National  Wildlife  Refuge  £  ystem  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1966  (80  Stal .  927;  16  U.S.C. 
668dd-668ee),  Migratory  Biid  Conservation 
Act  (45  Stat.  1224;  16  U.S.:;.  715),  Act  of 
June  15,  1835  (49  Stat.  283, 16  U.S.C.  715s(a) ) . 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Coi  iservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  903;  16  C  .S.C.  4601-9) . 

Sec.  10.  Repeals  sections  1  i  hrough  3  of  the 
1966  Act  and  sections  1  throL  gh  6  of  the  1969 
Act,  which  are  replaced  by  tl  ils  Act.  Sections 
1  through  3  of  the  1966  Ac1  and  sections  1 
through  5  of  the  1969  Act  liad  been  desig- 
nated by  the  1969  Act  as  t  le  "Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  ]  969". 

Sec.  11.  Authorizes  appropriations  of  such 
stuns  as  may  be  necessary  tj  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 


Ajytdl  16,  1973 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1593.  A  bill  to  promote  and  en- 
hance interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  recyclable  and  recycled  materials;  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  reclaimable 
.  CEtconsumer  waste  materials;  to  en- 
courEkge  conservation  of  our  precious 
energy  reservee  and  natural  resources 
through  efifective  recycling;  and  for 
ctlier  pui-poses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

RESOURCE     recycling     AND     CONSERV.^TION     ACT 
OF    1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Preeident,  the  Re- 
source Recycling  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1973,  wliich  I  have  just  introduced, 
seeks  to  deal  simultaneously  ^ith  sev- 
eral of  the  most  \irgent  and  pressing 
problems  facing  our  nation  today. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  removing  trans- 
portation roadblocks  to  the  recycling  of 
solid  "waete  matei-ialE  which  have  con- 
sistently been  encouraged  and  fostered 
over  the  years  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  other  Fed- 
eral statutory  impediments  to  expanded 
recycling  in  interstate  commerce.  It  also 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  the  lead  in  promoting  the  conserva- 
tion of  same  of  our  most  precious  deplet- 
able  natural  resoiffces  by  providing  new, 
effective  tax  and  procurement  incentives 
for  resource  recovery  and  recycling  of 
solid  waste  materials.  Finally,  it  seeks 
to  cope  effectively  with  at  least  one  as- 
pect of  the  threatened  "energy  crisis" 
by  restricting  regular  tax  deductions  for 
wasteful  fuel  and  energy  consumption  by 
manufacturers  and  processors  who  per- 
sist in  trtilizing  high  energy-consimiing 
virgin  commodities  in  their  business  op- 
erations wJien  equally  usable,  low  energy- 
consuBoang  recyclable  commodities  are 
readily  available. 

In  a  joint  report  recently  filed  with  the 
Enviromnental  Protection  Agency,  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  stated  that  "the 
national  problems  of  waste  disposal  and 
resource  conservation  aire  es  crucial  as 
any  tiris  Nation  faces  in  the  latter  third 
of  the  aeth  oemtury."  The  joint  report 
demonstrates  that  almost  half  of  our 
cities  win  be  running  out  of  current  dis- 
posal capacity  within  1  to  5  years,  and 
accordingly  "urban  America  faces  an  im- 
mediate disposal  crisis."  Simultaneously, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  iias  warned  tliat  by 
the  end  of  the  trentury,  U.6.  demands 
for  mertals  alone  will  have  quadrupled, 
and  that  unless  we  recycle  more,  we  will 
soon  need  imports  at  seven  times  the 
present  rate  to  satisfy  our  neecis. 

Scdid  waste  in  this  country  is  actually 
growing  five  times  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. Industrial  solid  wastes  account 
for  110  million  tons  of  waste,  much  of 
which  could  be  recycled.  These  wastes  in- 
clude recoverable  wastepaper,  metals, 
textiles,  «nd  other  pcrtential  raw  ma- 
terials. In  addition,  Americans  throw 
.''.way  more  than  250  milUon  tons  of  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  institutional 
.'■olid  waste  each  year.  Thus,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  our  local  coUectiom  agencies  are 
being  called  upon  to  coUect  and  dispoise 
of  30  million  tons  of  paper,  60  billion 
cans,  30  billion  bottles.  4  million  tons  of 


plastics,  100  million  tires,  and  millions  of 
discarded  automobiles  and  appliances. 
These  staggeiing  volumes  are  projected 
to  increase  by  50  percent  by  1980. 

At  the  present  rate  alone,  the  total 
solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  costs 
heaped  upon  our  mtmicipal  agencies  is  $6 
billion  a  year.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dents  Council  on  Environmental  (Quality, 
those  costs  will  reach  $10  billion  a  year 
by  1980.  In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  .solid 
waste  control  costs  will  actually  exceed 
air  and  water  pollution  costs  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

This  extremely  disturbing  picture  is 
Bggra^'Bted  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dents  Council  on Envii-onmental  Quality 
has  also  f  oimd  94  percent  of  aH  existing 
open  diimping  .systems  to  be  inadequate, 
while  75  percent  of  the  miuiicipal  incin- 
eratra-s  are  not  only  insufBcient — ^they 
ore  among  the  worst  air  pollution  offend- 
ers. In  New  York  City,  most  local  land 
fill  areas  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
city  is  spending  more  than  $Sfi  a  ton  to 
collect  and  dispose  of  its  saMd  waste 
accumulations. 

Unfortunately,  while  these  growing 
mountains  of  solid  waste  continue  to 
spiral  out  of  control,  we  are  simultane- 
ously witnessing  an  insatiable  drain  on 
our  critical  supplies  of  natural  resources. 
In  its  1970  Report  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
described  the  situation  as  follows : 

PopiUatlon  growth  threatens  the  Nation's 
store  of  natural  resources.  Currently,  the 
United  States  with  about  eTc  of  the  worlds 
popvilation,  uses  more  than  40  7c  of  the 
world's  scarce  or  nonreplaceable  resources 
and  a  like  ratio  of  its  energy  output.  Assum- 
ing a  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  resource  base,  con- 
tinued population  growth  embodies  profound 
implications  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  world. 

Faced  with  these  alarming  conditions, 
the  CBQ  advised  the  Congress  as  long 
ago  as  1970  that  crash  programs  are 
needed  to  attack  these  twin  problems  of 
moimting  solid  waste  and  depleting  natu- 
ral j'esoui'ces,  head-on  and  without  de- 
lay. The  Council  thus  urged  the  Congress 
to  pursue  every  possible  means  to  enoour- 
aee  and  increase  recycling  of  o\ir  precious 
natiu^  resources.  Indeed.  CEQ  stated: 

In  hte  February  10  (19701  Message  on  the 
Environment,  the  Presiderrt  tmnounced  the 
Federal  Government's  goal  to  reduce  solid 
waste  volume  and  encourage  rmse  and  re- 
cycling. Recycling  waste  materials  into  the 
economy  has  not  been  widely  applied  in  the 
United  States.  Economic  considerations  anO, 
the  abundance  of  virgin  resources  have  fore- 
stalled the  developrrtent  of  recycling  tech- 
■nology  and  markets.  Primary  materials  pro- 
ducers, often  wrffli  the  help  of  tax  conces- 
sions, have  Aevekrped  remafkaWy  efficient 
technologies  for  remoting  metals  and  other 
suhsrtancee  from  their  rirgin  state.  But  mean- 
while, techniques  for  separating  and  recover- 
ing waste  materials  remain  primittve  and 
eij>cnsii)c.  .  .  . 

Ketho&a  must  "be  developed  to  reuse  a 
greater  percentage  of  products  and  to  develop 
new  products  from  and  new  uses  of  solid 
waste.  ... 

Industry  .  .  .  and  all  levels  of  government 
must  be  enlisted  to  maximize  the  recycling 
of  Ecdid  waetes. 

In  response  to  these  urgent  pleas  from 
the  administration  for  crash  programs 
aimed  at  reversing  the  dtsaEtroos 
"mounting  Bolid  waste — virgin  rtsouroe 
depletion  crises,"  Congress  in  1970  passed 


The  Resource  Recovery  Act.  That  statute 
did  not  attempt  to  legislate  definitively  to 
remove  the  Federal  roadblocks  to  ex- 
panded recycling  or  to  pro\'ide  new  in- 
centives to  promote  recycling.  Rather,  it 
diiected  the  Envii'oninental  Protection 
Agency  to  investigate  and  determine — 

(I)  how  exlBttng  federal  procurement, 
transportation  and  tax  programs  and  policies, 
operate  to  Impede,  restrict  or  vrnfakly  dis- 
criminate against  the  recycling,  reuse  and 
conservation  of  materials  and  in  favor  of 
couEtant  drains  on  our  depletable  natural 
resources; 

(II)  how  Congress  should  proceefl  to  elimi- 
nate these  disincentives  to  recycling,  and 

( ill )  what  type  of  relief  should  be  proiided 
to  accelerate  the  recycling  of  raw  materials 
from  soUd  wastes. 

Over  the  years  since  1970,  both  CEQ 
iind  the  Environmental  Protection  As:en- 
cy  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  new  Federal  pi-ocurement  pro- 
grains  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  re- 
cyciables  and  to  conserve  dwindling  de- 
pletable virgin  resources.  Both  have 
urged  the  immediate  elimination  of  dLs- 
criminatory  rcil  and  ocean  freight  rates 
which  block  recycling  and  sponsor  con- 
stant depletion  of  our  scarce  nattu-al  re- 
sources; the  adoption  of  new  tax  and 
procurement  policies  to  offset  the  out- 
dated advantages  now  sponsored  for  vir- 
gin timber,  metals  and  oil. 

Unhappfly,  however,  when  the  En- 
vii-onraentaJ  Protection  Agency  was  ap- 
pai-ently  ready  this  year  finally  to  rec- 
ommend a  definitive  legislative  program 
aimed  at  correcting  and  eliminating  all 
of  tliese  disincentives  to  recycling  and 
to  replace  them  with  new  affirmative,  ef- 
fective incentives,  the  administration's 
Of5ce  of  Management  and  Budget  some- 
how intervened  and  forced  EPA  to  sur- 
press  its  proposals.  Thus,  in  the  final 
analj'sis,  nothing  effective  has  been  done 
by  the  administration  since  Congress 
passed  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  in 
1970  to  eliminate  the  insidious  Federal 
discriminations  against  recyclable  ma- 
terials whicli  simultaneously'  force  this 
country  foolishly  to  continue  to  deplete 
at  an  alarming  rate  our  disappearing 
natui'al  resources  while  its  mountains  of 
solid  waste  continue  to  grow  in  aH  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  wliile  the 
administration  has  been  blocking  effec- 
tive relief,  other  Federal  bodies  have 
unanimously  urged  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion. In  its  1971  and  1972  repoits  to  the 
President,  for  example,  his  Citizen's  Ad- 
i-isory  Conunittee  on  Environmental 
Quahty,  headed  by  Mr.  Laiu-ence  Rocke- 
feller called  upon  tlw  President  aaad  the 
Congress  to  move  immediately-  to  elim- 
inate the  outrageous  transportation  rate 
discriminations  against  recyclable  mate- 
rials, and  to  adopt  new  Federal  procure- 
ment and  tax  policies  whidi  will  guaran- 
tee at  least  economic  equality  in  the  mar- 
ketplace for  recyclable  materials  which 
compete  with  dwindling  virgin  resources. 
Similar  reports  and  recommendations 
have  been  prepared  by  the  National  Ma- 
terials Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Scieiaoes;  by  the  National 
Materials  Policy  ComxniBEian,  created  by 
Congrese  as  part  ©f  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970;  and  by  the  National 
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Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council,  an 
agency  created  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  addition, 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  now 
joined  in  one  urgent  report  to  add  their 
plea  that  Congress  take  action  without 
further  delay  to  change  and  eliminate  all 
of  these  existing  Federal  policies  which 
have  so  far  served  as  impossible  barriers 
to  effective  recycling. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
have  now  introduced  attempts  to  answer 
these  mounting  entreaties  from  almost 
every  quarter.  Some  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  legislation  have  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  from  Con- 
gress last  year  but  unfortunately  did  not 
completely  clear  the  legislative  process. 
For  example,  the  Senate  last  year  passed 
the  Fast  Freight  Systems  Transportation 
Act  of  1971  which  contained  a  provision 
directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  eliminate  all  rail  rate  dis- 
criminations against  recyclable  materials 
within  2  years.  A  similar  directive  was 
contained  in  the  Surface  Transpoitation 
Act  favorably  reported  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  and  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  actually  directed  both 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to 
cooperate  to  eliminate  all  existing  freight 
rate  discriminations  whether  they  be 
found  in  the  tariffs  filed  by  the  i-ailroads 
or  In  those  filed  by  the  steamship 
conferences. 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  clearly  ar- 
rived when  we  can  afford  to  delay  no 
longer. 

SUMMARY    OF    BILL 

My  bill  will  do  the  following:  require 
Government  procurement  of  recycled 
materials  in  bids  and  contracts;  estab- 
lish fair  and  equitable  freight  rates  for 
recycled  materials  by  eliminating  present 
discrimination;  require  product,  packag- 
ing, and  container  standards  for  mate- 
rials that  move  in  interstate  commerce  to 
reduce  their  enviix)nmental  impact; 
equalize  tax  benefits  so  that  virgin  re- 
source materials  do  not  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment;  allow  rapid  amortization 
of  investments  in  recycling  capacity;  es- 
tablish a  loan  program  for  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  purchase  of 
collection  and  separation  systems  with 
incentives  toward  energy  recovery,  effi- 
ciency, regionalization,  and  recovery  of 
their  resources ;  require  product  durabil- 
ity standards;  and  provide  an  energy 
consumption  adjustment  to  encourage 
the  use  of  materials  that  are  not  energy 
intensive  in  their  production  processes. 
The  bill  would  also  create  a  technology 
transfer  progiam  to  rapidly  disseminate 
information  about  research  and  develop- 
ment breakthroughs,  allow  citizens  to  go 
to  court  to  encourage  enforcement  of  the 
act,  and  provide  for  public  i-ulemaking 
process. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  all  of  these 
policies  should  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress  years  ago.  We  are  presently 
witnessing  the  frwts  of  our  folly  as  day 
after  day  we  read  about  how  the  most 
essential,  depletable  natural  resources 
are  evaporating  or  have  already  evap- 
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orated  while  our  solid 
continue  to  accumulate 
time  has  cleai'ly  come 
eral  action.  Therefore,  I 
legislation  introduced  tof  ay 
early  hearings  here  in 
that  this  session  of  the 
adjourn  until  all  of  the 
in  tliis  area  have  been 


waste  buildups 
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By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  ( 

S.  1594.  A  bill  to 
Water  Pollution  Control 
Referred  to   the 
Works. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 
of   the   Senator   from 
Baker)  ,  I  introduce  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution 
amended. 

I  ask  imanimous 
ment  prepared  by  him  in 
the  bill  together  with  a 
phased  construction 
of  Tennessee  and  the 
self  be  printed  in  the 
point. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Statement  by 


or  Mr.  Baker)  : 

amehd  the  Federal 

4ct,  as  amended. 

on  Public 


Pres  ident,  on  behalf 

Tennessee    (Mr. 

to  amend  the 

Control  Act,  as 


conse  it  that  a  state- 

ionnection  with 

priority  list  of 

gran|ts  for  the  State 

of  the  bill  it- 

Hecord  at  this 


teat 


OFE  ICER.  Without 


Mr.  President,  I  am  todaj 
Islatlon  that  I  believe 
portant   and   necessary 
Federal  Water  Pollution 

Tlie  intent  of  my 
very  simple:   It  would 
accelerate  their  constructioi  i 
ment  facilities  in  order  to 
goals. 

This  bill,  however,  would 
tional  cost  whatsoever  on 
ernment.  It  would  not  altej , 
sums  authorized  under  exls  ing 
not  alter  the  allocation  fofmula 
States. 

Rather,   it  would  have 
ing  the  Federal  Qovernmeott 
taxpayers — money  by  enabl  ing 
initiate  projects  on  a  mor< 
would  enable  States  to  mov( 
projects  now  that  otherwise 
interpretations  of  the  law, 
delayed  until  they  are  far 
in  the  1970's. 

Why  Is  this  bill  necessar  r 
because  of  what  I  consider 
pretation  of  the  intent  of 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Cojitrol 
ments  of  1972)   by  the 
tection  Agency. 

Section  203  of  that  legislation 
a  State  to  split  an  IndlvK  lual 
separately  funded  componi  nt 
single  project  could  be  fui  tded 

This  procedure  was  inte:  ided 
State  flexibility,  encouragi  ig 
accomplish  the  job  as  efi^ctively 
ciently  as  possible.  In  its 
intent  of  section  203,  the 
(Sen.  Rept.  92-1236)   state( , 

When  funding  the  consv'uction 
treatment  plants,   the 
the  request  of  a  State,  should 
use  of  a  phased  approach  tc 
of  treatment  works,  and 
of,  on  a  State's  priority 
program,    which    the    comAiittee 
been  developed  and  approved 
of  Delaware  has  enabled 
celerate  the  construction 
ment  facilities,  and  thus 
talnment  of  clean  water. 

While  there  are  some  practical 
in  the   'phased-fundlng' 
various   States,   each   has 
that  a  State  should  have 
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the  Federal  gov- 
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law.  It  would 
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fuly 
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1he 


locate  its  annual  total  of  grar  t 
the  projects  in  a  State  on  th( 
can  be  accomplished  In  a  year 
tie  up  all  its  funds  in  the 
the  top  of  a  State's  priority 

Put  another  way,  far  more 
toward  clean  water  if  a  Stat^ 
fund  a  number  of  treatment 
to  the   partial   funding  the 
than   if   the   State   must 
projects  each  year. 

This  opportunity  is 
such  as  my  own,  which  have 
high-priority  projects.  Those 
sop  up  nearly  all  of  a  Stat< 
funds  for  at  least  one  fiscal 
any  work  on  other  needed 
State. 

Let  me  explain  what  this 
accomplish,  based  on  a 
pie.   Assume  that   a   State 
treatment  projects  on  its 
though  most  States  have 
number.  Let  us  also  assume 
projects  with  tlie  highest 
a   Federal    share    totaling 
third  project  on  the  priority 
cost  of  $20,000,000.  Each  of 
projects   on   the   list  will 
Government  $5,000,000, 
have  a  Federal  grant  cost  of 

Finally,   assume   that  this 
$20,000,000  this  year  under 
allocation  formula. 

Under  the  procedures  used 
cedures  with  which  I 
two  projects  would  receive 
during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
the  priority  list  would  be 
tlrety   during   the    second 
through   7   would  be  fundec 
year.  And  no  other  project 
dime  In  Federal  grants  until 
Thus,    no    work    would    be 
these   lesser-priority  projects 

Of  course,  much  of  the 
obligated  for  projects  1   anc 
scheme    would    not    actually 
several  years,  since  work  on 
cated  facilities  can  take 

My  bill  would  direct  EP/ 
States  to  use   an   alternative 
proach,  if  the  States  so 
native  is  one  that  I  thoughi 
by  the  Conference  Report 
previously. 

It  would  say  that  a  State 
hypothetical   anniial 
000  to  fund  partially  any 
ects  on  a  State's  priority  list, 
what  the  State  can 
during  a  year  of  construction 

Thus,  In  this  alternative, 
decide    during   the   first   yeai 
ects  1  and  2  $2,000,000  each 
000  to  project  3,  and  allocate 
to  projects  4  through  13. 

The  following  years,  the 
free  to  allocate  additional 
apportionment  to  these 
is  completed  and  to  the 
75  percent  Federal  funding. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this 
way  alter  the  level  of 
any  State.  Rather,  it  would 
U  it  so  requested,  to  share 
the    most   effective   way 
needed  clean-water  projects 

The  EPA  has  argued  tha; 
proach   would  create  "a 
claims  similar  to  the 
created  under  Section  8  of 
quite  clearly  no  longer 
92-500." 

If  that  is  a  valid  criticism 
of    P.L.    92-500,    the 
troducing  today  should 
and  allow  a  State   to  set 
(based  solely  on  funding 
ect  to  be  funded  In  a  given 
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EPA  has  argued  that  it  failed  to  allocate 
the  full  $6  billion  authorized  by  P.L.  92- 
500  for  fiscal  1973  because  the  construction 
mdustry  was  incapable  of  using  more  than 
$2  billion. 

Yet,  by  its  strict  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  the  EPA  has  assured  that  far  less 
than  $2  billion  in  construction  work  will 
actually  be  accomplished  this  year,  since  most 
of  the  funds  allocated  will  not  be  spent  on 
bricks  and  mortar  until  several  years  from 
now. 


Tennessee,  I  might  point  out,  ofl'ers  an 
excellent  example  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished under  the  approach  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Tennessee  presently  has  79  sewage -treat- 
ment projects  on  its  priority  list.  If  the  cur- 
rent EPA  funding  interpretation  is  used, 
funds  during  the  first  year  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  9  projects  at  the  top  of  the 
Tennessee  priority  list. 

Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  it 
could  most  effectively  clean  up  the  waters  of 
the  State  by  spreading  Its  allocation  among 


the  top  36  projects  on  the  priority  list,  bas- 
ing the  distribution  of  funds  on  the  level  of 
woi-k  that  could  be  reasonably  undertaken 
on  each  project  during  the  year. 

And,  I  reiterate,  this  legislation  would  not 
alter  the  funds  available  to  Tennessee  or 
any  other  States,  nor  would  it  increase  the 
call  on  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
simply  allow  Tennessee,  or  any  Stale,  to 
spread  its  available  funds  over  those  projects 
that  can  reasonably  be  initiated,  not  locking 
away  funds  for  work  that  would  be  accom- 
plished yearb  hence. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


PRIORITY  LIST-TENNESSEE  PHASED  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS,  1973  FISCAL  YEAR 


WPC 

No.    Name 


Total 

eligible 

cost 


75  peiceni  - 
grant 


Percent  in  1973 
fiscal  year 


Completed  Payments 


255 
274 
304 
277 
328 
281 
374 
354 
306 
327 
371 
310 
259 
322 
330 
352 
358 
360 
317 
367 
343 
339 
340 
348 
275 
321 
355 
313 
319 
369 
356 
279 
326 
333 
272 
307 


Chattanooga  Area  3B- 30  (i) 2 

Hallsdale  Powell  U.0 5, 

Dyersburg, 2 

Clarksville 2 

Lebanon 7, 

Bolivar.. 

Murfreesboro  (Broad  Street) 

Hermitage  Springs  School 

Memphis— North  Plant _ 30, 

First  Utility  District  Knox  County 1 

Lewisburg 1, 

Nashville-Mill  Creek(l) 1, 

Nashville— Sims  Branch  (I) 

Knoxville-Third  Creek 12, 

Radnor— Smith  Springs 

Gatlinburg 3 

Nashville— Donelson  Plaza  (I) 1, 

Greeneville  (Water  Plant) 

Carthage.. 

Pigeon  Forge  (W()) 

Memphis— Presidents  Island  (I) 2 


Morristown. 

Shelbyville 

Alamo 

Cumberland  City 

Harriman 

McEv»an  (WQ) 

Sparta  (WQ) 

Tullahoma  (WQ). 

Claiborne  County  Utility  District... 

Big  Sandy 

Dyer 

Woodbury .• 

Goodlettsville 

Washington  County  Utility  District. 
Memphis— Fletcher,  Woodstock... 


692,000 
560,000 
700,000 
895,000 
500,000 
656,000 
831,000 
64.000 
000,000 
294,000 
930,000 
142,000 
869,000 
500,000 
285,000 
840,000 
178,000 
193,000 
670,000 
248.000 
420,000 
530,000 
840,000 
244,000 
116,000 
146,000 
469, 700 
005,000 
410,000 
161.000 
137,000 
300.300 
336,300 
384, 594 
524, 000 
599, 997 


2, 019, 000 

4, 170, 000 

2,025,000 

2,171,250 

5. 625, 000 

492  000 

698,250 

48,000 

22,  500, 000 

970.500 

1.447,500 

868.500 

651,750 

9.375,000 

213,700 

2,880,000 

883.500 

144, 750 

502,500 

186.000 

1,815,000 

1.147.500 

630,000 

183,000 

87,000 

1,690,500 

352. 275 

753,750 

307,500 

120. 750 

102.  750 

225.  225 

252.  225 

288, 446 

1,143,000 

1,199,998 


63 

20 

40 

20 

20 
100 
100 
100 

30 

40 

20 

50 

40 

21 

40 

30 

50 
100 

60 

50 

40 

50 

50 

70 
100 

40 

60 

60 

50 

60 

50 

60 

40 
100  F 

50 
100  F 


1.278, 
834. 
810. 
434, 

1, 125, 

492, 

698, 

48, 

6,750. 
388, 
289, 
428, 
260, 

1.968, 
85. 
864, 
441, 
144, 
301, 
93, 
726, 
344, 
315, 
128, 
87, 
643, 
211, 
452, 
153, 
60, 
51, 
135. 
100, 
288 
571, 

1,199, 


740  F 

000 

000 

250 

000 

000  F 

250  F 

000  F 

000 

200 

500 

250 

700 

750 

480 

000 

750 

750 

500 

000 

000 

250 

000 

100 

000 

800 

365 

250 

750 

375 

375 

135 

890 

446 

500 

998 


Percent 
fiscal 

Completed 

in  1974 
year 

Payments 

Percent 
fecal 

Completed 

in  1975 
year 

Paymenis 

0 

50 
GO 
70 
50 

2. 085, 000 
1  251.000 
1.  519,  875 
2, 812, 500 

30 

0 

10 

30 

1, 251, 000 

2i7  125 

1,687,500 

30 
60 
60 
50 
60 
39 
60 
60 
50 
0 
40 
50 
60 
50 
40 
30 

60 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
40 
60 

0 
50 

0 


.750,000 
582,300 
868,500 
428,250 
391,050 

3, 656,  250 
128, 220 

1,728,000 
441,750 


30 

0 

20 


6,750.000 
""289,  500 


30 
16 


2,812,500 
"288.000 


201,000 

93,000 

1.089,000 

573. 750 

252,000 

54,900 


20 
10 


229.500 

63.000 


965. 700 

140, 910 

310,500 

153. 7S0 

60, 375  . 

51,375 

40,090 

151,335 

0 

571,500 

0 


Total. 


23,205,354 27.392,8» 


13,S8S,125 


Balance. 


4.646 


37 

284    \ 

38 

250    1 

39 

280 

40 

283 

41 

364 

42 

311    ! 

43 

270 

44 

353    1 

45 

362 

46 

278    i 

47 

321 

48 

300 

49 

291 

50 

351 

51 

366 

52 

286    . 

53 

309 

54 

265 

55 

296 

56 

331 

57 

308 

58 

363 

59 

297 

60 

344 

61 

345 

62 

351 

63 

288 

64 

336 

65 

370 

66 

332 

67 

361 

68 

293. 

69 

294 

70 

305 

71 

368 

72 

303 

73 

337 

74 

347 

75 

316 

76 

359 

77 

314 

78 

315 

79 

299 

Westmoreland 

Camden... _ 

Huntland 

Decherd(lnterceptors)(WQ) 

Lafayette. 

Springfield 

Decatur 

Gales 

Covington. 

South  Fulton 

Friendship 

Jasper 

Memphis  — Horn  Lake 

West  Knox  Utility  District 

Chattanooga— B  9  and  B  10 

St.  Joseph 

Nashville— Richland  Creek 

Ridgetop 

Lakevnood 

Hendersonville— Maskers  Creek... 

Estill  Springs 

Collierville 

Bulls  Gap 

Memphis— Horn  Lake  Creek 

Memphis— Mallory  Bayou 

Charlotte 

Maury  City 

Harpeth  Valley  Utility  District 

Whitehouse 

Clarksville— SI.  Bethlehem 

Lebanon. 

Chapel  Hill 

Knox  Chapman  Utility  District 

Collinwood 

Clifton 

Smith  County  Utility  District 

Atwood 

Cleveland _. 

Hendersonville — Blue  Crass  Cove.. 

Nashville— Richland  Creek 

Chattanooga— Annex  Area  11 

Chattanooga—Annex  Area  9 

East  Knox  Uti  ity  District 


8 


588.000 

270,000 
366,000 
373, 640 
858.300 
809.000 
657, 100 
108.000 
81 8,. 00 
306,990 
106.892 
319.000 
763,000 
458,  444 
711.480 
340,000 
374,042 
662.000 
97,500 
500.400 
593,000 
740.800 
516.000 
772.000 
383,000 
260,000 
133,000 
,430,000 
369. 423 
563.  000 
516,074 
282, 875 
, 305. 500 
351.000 
100.000 
562, 000 
180. 000 
234.000 
772. 000 
.  952, 000 
, 368. 585 
,231.102 
504,000 


441,000  . 
952,500  . 

274,  500  . 

1,030.310  . 
643. 730  . 

2.106.750  . 

1,242,830 

81.000  . 

613.500  . 

230, 240  . 

80,170 

239, 250 

1.322,250  . 
343.  830 
533,610 
255, 000  . 

1.030,530 
496.500 
56,630 
375, 300  . 
444, 750 
555,600 
387,000 

6,  579, 000 

287, 250 

195.000 

99.750 

1.072.500 
277.065 
497,250 
387.560 
212,156 
979.125 
263. 250  . 

75,000 
421,500 
135,000 
175,510 
579,000 

4. 464, 000 

3.  276, 440 

1,673,330 
378,000 


Total. 


-> - 138.378.038   103,783.528 
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8.  1904 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  add 
at  the  end  theretrf  the  following  sentence: 
••The  Administrator  shall  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect each  phjrslcal  or  financial  phase  of  a 
treatment  works  which  otherwise  nieets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act." 


the  Labor  Management 
1947,  to  permit  employ ei 
to  jointly  administered  tyust 
tablished  by  Labor 
fray  costs  of  legal  services . 


Helatims  Act, 

contributions 

fimds  es- 

to  de- 


organ  zations 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
180,  the  Coastal  Enviionmental  Pi-otec- 
tion  Act. 

s.  63  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  632,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  which  indi- 
viduals may  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  benefits  on  account  of  ex- 
cess earnings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  740.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Migi-ant  Health  Act  for  4  years, 
s.  Bca 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GkJLDWATER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  868,  a  bill  to  provide  computa- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  based  on 
combined  earnings  of  married  couples, 
s.  8e» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  frMn  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
869,  a  bill  to  provide  computation  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  for  men  at  age  62. 

S.    »04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  frc«n  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponso-s  of 
S.  904,  tlie  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 

S.    1296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1296,  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Enlarge- 
ment Act. 

S.    1418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1418.  a  bill  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert 
Hoover  by  providing  grants  to  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace. 

S.    1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1423,  a  bill  to  amend 


SENATE    JOINT    RCSOLt  TION    86 

Eeall 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator   from    Virginia    (Mi 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
Resolution  86,  to  suspen 
Federal   suppoi-t   of   projcts 
psychosurgery. 


►RD  — SENATE 


April 


the  Sen- 

Scott)    was 

Senate  Joint 

for  2  years, 

involving 


effects  of  such  action  take  iime  to  work 
themselves  into  the  econotqic  stream  of 
wood  products  pricing. 

The  American  homebuye^  needs  relief 
today. 

I  take  this  opportvmity 
coHeagues  to  act  favorably 
on  these  amendments  and  oti 
Export  Administration  Act 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  TWO  REPORTS  ON  VIETNAM 
AND  SOUTHEAST  ASI  \ 


lea  der 


consei  it 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  1 ': 
about  to  make  a  unanimc  us 
quest,  and  it  has  been  cleared 
distinguished  minority 
Senator  from  Pennsylvan^ 

I  ask  unanimous 
ports  on  Vietnam  and 
which  I  made,  respectively^ 
Kennedy  in  1962  and  to 
son  in  1965,  which  have 
been  published,  be  printec , 
certain   related   material 
document.  May  I  say 
this  matter  up  with  the 
ment,  and  this  request 
proval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  Without  obj€f:tion 
ordered. 


Er 


resident,  I  am 

consent  re- 

with  the 

the  senior 

(Mr.  Scott). 

that  two  re- 

loutheast  Asia 

to  President 

esident  John- 

previously  not 

together  with 

as   a   Senate 

:  I  have  taken 

State  Depart- 

has  its  ap- 


a  so 


TIMBER  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1973— AME:  JDMENTS 


AMENDMENT     NO       87 


Bai  king, 


1  133, 

Act 


(Ordered  to  be  printe< 
to  the  Committee  on 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

iir.  PACKWOOD.  Mr 
cently  Senator  Cranston 
2  days  of  hearings  on  S. 
Export  Administration 
the  Subcommittee  on 
nance  of  the  Committed 
Housing  and  Urban  Affair ; 

During  the  course  of 
at  which  more  than  75 
organizations  presented 
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become  effective  after 
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SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  4nd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  bj  him,  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  196)  making 
supplemental  appropriatiofis  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 


qublic  policy  of 
the  best  ad- 
consumer  will 
e  any  immedi- 
1  laid  for  lumber 
It  is  all  well 
we  increase 
najtional  forests — 
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fufids  so  as  to  en- 
properly  man- 
tivity.  But  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHERE  FOOD  COSTS  AHE  REALLY 
Z<X)MING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pijesident,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  See  ate  to  a  table 
entitled  "Where  Food  Costs  Are  Really 
Zooming,"  published  in  Tr.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  April  9.  IS  73.  The  table 
details  the  following  increases  in  food 
costs  during  the  past  12  months 

Onions,  64  percent; 

Eggs,  39  percent; 

Potatoes.  33  percent; 

Bacon.  22  percent; 

Pork  sausage,  21  percent 

Fish.  20  percent; 

Beef  liver,  18  percent; 

Pork  chops,  18  percent; 

Canned  ham,  16  percent; 

Chuck  roast,  15  percent; 

Green  peppers,  14  percen' 

Hamburger,  13  percent; 

Veal  cutlet,  12  percent; 

Apples,  12  percent; 

Roimd  steak,  11  percent; 

Frankfurters,  11  percent; 

Chicken,  11  percent; 

Shrimp,  10  percent; 

Canned  beets.  9  percent; 

Cucumbers,  9  percent; 

Sirloin  steak,  9  percent; 

Coffee,  8  percent; 

Flour,  7  percent; 

Grapefruit,  6  percent;  anB 

Oranges,  6  percent. 

Not  all  food  items  have  :  Isen  in  price. 
Some  of  those  that  cost  le^  than  a  year 
ago  are: 

Celery,  down  15  percent; 

Lettuce,  down  12  percent 

Cooking  oil,  down  4  perce  it ; 

Corn  flakes,  down  3  perce  at; 

Cliicken  soup,  down  2  per  :ent; 

Baby  food,  do\^-n  0.4  perci  nt;  and 

Butter,  down  0.2  percent. 

The  source  of  this  inforpiation  is  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


WHY  PICK  ON  M  SAT 
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from  Woonsocket.  S.  Dak.,  and  published 
in  the  National  Observer  of  April  21, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    Ranch     Wife     Asks:     "Why    Pick     on 

Meat?" — With     Risks     and     Demanding 

Chores,   Stockmen   Ready   Food   for  the 

Table 

(By  Barbara  Ann  Lynch) 

It  is  cold  this  morning,  and  the  wind  is 
howling.  Sleety  rain  soaks  through  your 
clothing  In  minutes.  Boot  tops  nearly  dis- 
appear In  slimy  mud  made  more  tacky  by 
straw  and  manure  as  you  try  to  get  close  to 
a  yearling  that  shows  signs  of  pneumonia 
and  must  be  gotten  in  for  treatment.  Your 
Investment  in  him  Is  already  21  months  (In- 
cluding gestation)  and  well  over  $200,  and 
It  looks  like  he  might  die.  No  tax  loss  either: 
You  raised  him,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  considers  he  hasn't  cost  you  any- 
thing ! 

You  would  like  to  go  Inside,  but  you  live 
on  a  farm  and  chores  have  to  be  done.  Twice 
a  day.  Seven  days  a  week.  No  overtime  or 
double  time.  Every  day  of  the  year.  (What 
holidays?)  Cows — and  all  your  other  live- 
stock— ^bave  to  eat.  And  in  bad  weather  they 
need  bedding  or  some  kind  of  shelter.  So 
while  the  men  do  the  rest,  you  wrestle  straw 
bales  that  weigh  nearly  as  much  as  you,  and 
somehow  the  chores  get  done.  Then  you  come 
Inside,  clean  up  the  breakfast  dishes,  put  in 
a  load  of  laundry,  and  steal  half  an  hour 
to  read  the  latest  National  Observer,  which 
came  four  days  ago  and  which  you  haven't 
had  time  to  look  at  until  now. 

A  quick  glance  reveals  the  usual  advertise- 
ments— quality  Items,  at  quality  prices.  But 
someone  must  have  the  money  to  buy  them, 
you  reason,  or  the  companies  couldn't  afford 
to  advertise  them  week  after  week.  At  least 
three  different  companies  offer  pocket-sized 
electronic  calculators  in  the  $60  range,  tell- 
ing you  that  they  are  great  for  everyone, 
from  students  to  housewives  to  anyone  else 
who  might  occasionally  have  a  few  figures 
to  work  with.  Of  course,  these  machines  were 
over  $100  not  long  ago,  so  although  they 
can  hardly  be  a  necessity  they  are  nonethe- 
less grabbed  up  at  this  "bargain"  price.  And 
don't  forget  ftU  the  Christmas  Plates  offered 
In  December — some  more  than  $200  each. 

Then  you  read  about  the  Oregon  fight 
against  nonreturnable  beverage  containers, 
which  looks  like  a  large  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  you  note  that  the  pay  for 
bottle  sorters  is  $4.65  an  hour,  and  will  soon 
be  going  up.  You  think  of  what  that  would 
mean  to  the  average  farmer  on  ranches,  who 
puts  in  a  10-  to  12-hour  day  every  day  (Sun- 
days excepted  In  the  "off"  seasons,  when  you 
get  by  with  four  or  five).  The  number  being 
too  difficult  to  calculate  without  one  of  those 
pocket  calculators  you  can't  afford,  you  move 
on  to  an  article  on  the  high  cost  of  food, 
meat  specifically,  and  you  finally  get  mad 
enough  to  write  for  the  first  time  to  a  na- 
tional publication. 

If  you  raise  sheep  as  well  as  cattle,  January 
begins  a  long,  demanding  spring.  We  were 
lucky  this  year.  We  have  only  had  to  raise 
28  orphan  Iambs.  They  spend  their  first  day 
or  two  in  the  house  (yes,  they  smell),  then 
graduate  to  a  heated  pen  in  the  barn.  They 
must  be  fed  five  times  a  day,  however,  which 
leaves  little  time  for  everyday  pleasures  that 
city  dwellers  take  for  granted. 

Of  course,  you  could  Just  let  them  die — 
but  those  28  lambs  Just  might  help  pay  for 
the  extra-protein  feed  that  the  ewe  flock  re- 
quired for  the  six  weeks  prior  to  lambing, 
so  you  do  your  best  to  keep  them  alive.  Be- 
sides, sheep  require  checking  every  2  hours, 
24  hours  a  day,  while  lambing  over  a  period 
of  two  months.  Exhaustion  forced  you  to  hire 
extra  help  then.  Now  you  must  pay  for  it — 
even  though  you  have  no  monthly  Income  to 
fall  back  on. 


The  cows  calve  from  April  through  June. 
You  will  lose  a  few  to  calving  problems, 
pneumonia,  and,  If  they  are  on  the  range, 
to  predators.  But  that  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  you  Just  save  as  many  as  you  can. 
Every  one  you  lose  means  that  you  have  fed 
its  mother  for  9'/2  unproductive  months — 
and  will  feed  her  for  two  more  months  be- 
fore she  can  be  rebred,  plus  another  9V^ 
months  to  the  next  calf.  But  that's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  an  economic  factor  in  the  cost 
of  raising  beef.  After  all,  a  lot  of  that  time 
she  Is  on  pasture,  and  everyone  knows  that 
the  grass  is  free.  Ifs  Just  the  land  it  grows 
on  that  costs  money. 

Once  your  calves  are  well  started  you  begin 
the  breeding  season.  If  you  are  production- 
minded  you  probably  artificially  breed  your 
cows  to  specially  selected  bulls — and  this 
means  several  hours  of  "heat  detection"  each 
day,  plus  bringing  the  cows  In  dally  in  order 
to  breed  them  when  they  are  ready.  This  Is 
the  best  way  we  know  of  to  ensure  superior 
beef  carcasses. 

The  cost  Is  higher,  of  course,  than  natural 
breeding.  But  with  the  demanding  consumer 
that  we  serve,  product  quality  is  of  prime 
Importance.  During  the  breeding  season, 
crops  must  be  sown  and  cared  for,  hay  must 
be  cut,  and  weaned  livestock  must  be  fed. 
Sickness  Is  also  a  danger,  requiring  constant 
attention  so  that  the  year's  profit  Is  not  lost 
in  animal  deaths. 

With  these  things  In  mind,  it  Is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  or  sympathize 
with  the  public  outcry  at  the  high  cost  of 
meat.  We  don't  hear  about  picket  lines 
around  stores  that  feature  color-television 
sets,  microwave  ovens,  golf  clubs,  or  stereo 
sets.  National  production  figures  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  Americans  are  the  most  com- 
pulsive merchandise  consumers  In  the  world, 
and  that  the  demand  Is  rising  constantly. 
But  Americans  also  seem  to  think  that  al- 
though the  salaries  of  most  wage-earners  rise 
regularly,  and  that  the  average  worker  is 
able  to  spend  more  than  ever  on  goods  and 
products,  basics  such  as  food  have  no  right 
to  rise  in  cost — apparently  because  this  will 
reduce  the  money  available  for  nonessentials. 

Unions  bargain  for  better  contracts  for 
their  members  each  year.  Manufacturers  and 
suppliers  Incorporate  rising  expenses  Into 
their  products'  prices.  These  prices  include 
the  many  goods  and  services  the  farmer- 
rancher  requires  to  produce  meat:  machin- 
ery, fuel,  protein  supplements,  seed,  fertilizer, 
building  products,  etc.  Yet  the  consensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  farmer  should  pay  more 
for  the  things  he  requires  for  production, 
yet  sell  his  product  for  prices  he  got  20 
years  ago.  How  many  other  industries  can 
say  they  have  not  had  a  salary  increase  In 
20  years,  or  even  5,  or  even  2? 

If  consumers  are  so  hard  pressed  to  meet 
their  grocery  costs,  why  do  they  spend  so 
much  on  "Junk":  snack  foods,  soft  drinks, 
sawdusty  children's  cereals,  TV  dinners?  As 
long  as  housewives  are  too  lazy  to  take  time 
to  prepare  cheaper  cuts  of  meat;  to  make 
more  things  from  scratch,  thereby  releasing 
food  dollars  spent  on  expensive  ready-made 
Items  for  more  meat  products;  and  to  plan 
nutritional  meals  for  their  famUles,  they  will 
never  find  enough  food  dollars  for  first 
quality  protein. 

The  cost  to  produce  an  animal  from  con- 
ception to  market  can  be  staggering.  For  beef 
this  time  period  is  two  years  at  the  absolute 
minimum,  with  a  lot  of  costs  and  no  income 
in  all  that  time.  Peed  costs  have  increased 
greatly;  soybean-oil  meal,  a  major  Ingredient 
in  cattle  feeds,  has  more  than  doubled  since 
last  year.  All  the  other  items  necessary  to  a 
livestock-production  unit  are  many  times 
higher  than  10  or  20  years  ago.  Yet  we  still  get 
only  one  calf  (with  few  exceptions)  per  cow 
per  year,  and  the  demand  for  meat  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that  meat 
will  and  must  increase  In  price. 


It  is  high  time  this  consumption-mad 
nation  realizes  this  and  starts  being  more 
selective  in  its  priorities.  People  need  to  eat 
far  more  than  they  need  to  have  mlnlbikes 
or  expensive  patio  barbecues  or  garden  furni- 
ture or  self-cleaning  ovens.  And  when  they 
obviously  have  the  money  to  buy  frivolous, 
nonessential  Items,  their  complaints  at  the 
cost  of  a  basic  product  like  meat  (or  food 
in  general)  have  a  very  hollow  ring.  Perhaps 
when  they  stop  spending  so  much  on  the 
frosting,  they  will  find  that  the  cake  has  be- 
come far  mor.";  palatable  to  the  budget. 
about  the  writer 

Last  week  Editor  Gemmlll  wrote  in  the  Post 
Scrip  column  of  a  reader's  suggestion  that 
Observer  readers  might  have  information  and 
opinions  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  Ob- 
server community.  Colncidentally,  this  con- 
tribution arrived  at  the  Editor's  desk,  prov- 
ing the  point. 

Barbara  Ann  Lynch,  who  wrote  this  ranch- 
er's view  of  these  infiatlonary  times,  reads 
her  Obsen-er  on  a  ranch  near  Woonsocket, 
a  town  of  about  1,000  in  southeastern  South 
Dakota.  A  self-styled  "city  girl"  from  Edmon- 
ton and  Calgary,  Alberta,  she  and  her  1  us- 
band,  Ronald,  lived  In  Canada  untU  about 
3^2  years  ago.  Ronald  Is  a  veterinary  medicine 
graduate  from  Iowa  State  University,  and  his 
wife  has  an  M.A.  In  English  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 

The  Lynches  share  with  Ronald's  lather, 
Aubrey,  and  his  brother,  Steve,  In  the  opera- 
tion of  about  5,000  acres  of  ranch  land.  The 
main  ranch  has  800-900  sheep,  450  purebred 
cows,  and  about  2(X)  steers  being  fed  for 
market.  In  addition,  Ronald  and  his  wife  have 
another  150  ewes  and  35  cows  to  contend  with. 
Barbara  Ann  raises  her  own  vegetables  for 
freezing  and  canning,  does  her  own  baking, 
and  tends  to  a  couple  of  quarter -horse  colts, 
three  dogs,  and  10  cats. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AID  FOR  NORTH 
VIETNAM— RESOLUTION  ADOPT- 
ED BY  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-inted  in 
tlie  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  in  opposition  to  aid  to 
Nortli  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  1041 
A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  op- 
pose aid  to  North  Vietnam;  and  directing 

distribution 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  stated  policy  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  this  country  thai  the 
Congress  appropriate  funds  to  aid  In  the 
"reconstruction"  and  "development"  of 
North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  after  13  years  of  bitter  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States 
has  finally  achieved  an  honorable  peace  set- 
tlement and  complete  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  though  on  a  diminishing  scale, 
the  fighting  still  continues  sporadically  be- 
tween our  longtime  allies,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, and  our  longtime  enemies,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  thereby  Impeding  the  at- 
tainment ol  true  peace;  and 

Whereas,  rewarding  the  actions  of  outlaw 
nations  by  offering  economic  aid,  especially 
in  the  form  of  uncommitted  monies  and  In- 
dustrial hardware  Is  an  anathema  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rehabilitation  of  her 
returning  Prisoners  of  War  being  of  a  much 
higher  priority. 

Now,    therefore,    be    It    resolved    by    the 
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House  of  Representatives  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  34th  Oklahoma  Legislatvjre : 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  op- 
poee  any  and  all  foreign  aid  for  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution,  following  considera- 
tion and  adoption,  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  and 
all  other  members  of  the  Olclahoma  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  3rd  day  of  April,  1973. 


CAPTAIN'S  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  during  tlie  course  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  L.  Patrick  Gray  to  be  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  November  1972  skyjacking  of  a 
Southern  Airway's  aircraft  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  discussion.  During  the 
testimony,  views  as  to  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  flight  of  a  plane 
which  has  been  skyjacked  were  dis- 
cussed. This  month's  issue  of  Air  Line 
Pilot,  the  journal  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association,  includes  an  article  on  the 
subject  which  states  the  position  of  the 
pilot  of  the  Southern  Airways  aircraft 
which  was  skyjacked,  Capt.  William  R. 
Haas.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
One    Pilot's    View — Captain's    Authority 

(The  foUowlng  testimony  was  given  by 
Captain  William  R.  Haas  (SOU)  before  the 
House  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  on 
March  6,  1973.  Captain  Haas  was  pilot  of  a 
D-9  that  was  hijacked  last  November  by 
three  fugitives  and  flown  to  Cuba  In  an  un- 
precedented Odyssey  of  terror.  He  was  asked 
to  testify  at  the  bearing  on  flight-security 
legislation  and  to  descrilse  his  feelings  about 
an  airline  captain's  authority,  especially 
during  a  skyjacking.) 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
the  one  aspect  of  my  particular  Incident, 
which  makes  It  somewhat  unique.  My  hi- 
jacking almost  ended  in  total  disaster.  While 
It  Is  true  that  the  flight  was  In  Jeopardy 
from  the  moment  those  three  criminals 
stepped  on  board,  it  Is  also  true  to  say  that 
the  interference  from  those  people  on  the 
ground  who  were  trying  to  help  not  only  com- 
pounded the  danger  facing  my  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, but  was  the  prime  cause  of  the 
highly  dangerous  takeoff  and  landing  I  was 
obliged  to  accomplish.  I  am  an  experienced 
pilot,  but  to  this  day  I  am  still  astonished 
that  the  last  leg  of  that  frightening  trip 
ended  without  loss  of  life. 

As  an  airline  captain,  I  accept  the  tasks 
and  responsibilities  of  my  Job.  My  training 
and  the  constant  honing  of  my  professional 
skills  ensures  my  passengers  of  a  safe  flight. 
In  a  hijacking,  when  other  factors  outside 
those  normally  encountered  In  my  Job  thrust 
themselves  upon  me,  my  training  and  pro- 
fessional skills  are  still  the  laest  weapons  to 
overcome  those  dlfflcultles. 

When  the  armed  assault  (by  the  FBI  at 
Orlando,  Fla.)  was  launched  on  my  aircraft, 
I  was  totally  unprepared,  as  well  as  complete- 
ly surprised.  I  was  within  an  Inch  of  finally 
negotiating  the  release  of  my  passengers  and 
an  agreement  for  a  relatively  safe  flight  to 
Switzerland. 
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Gentlemen,    as   the   captain 
with  these  criminals  for 
I  bad  reached  the  point  of 
derstandlng  as  to  their  coi  iditlon 
nesses.   Fbr  outside  forces 
selves,  violently  and  withe  at 
in    my   opinion,   was   fool|tardy 
least. 

As  an  airline  pilot,  I 
awesome  responsibilities 
am  checked  over  and  over 
If  I  am  capable  of  handling 
l-i;ities.  Wbr  Is  It  that  In 
I  found  myself,  people  not 
tion  matters  or  aerody 
death  decisions  affecting 
of  my  crew  and  pas: 
accept. 

I  have  always  believed 
thority  is  Inviolable.  That 
to  function  In  my  Job.  V^ien 
gets  as  rough  and  bizarre 
»n  airline  captain  has  only|tlxree 
for  him:  skill,  training  ani 
must  be  allowed  to  remain 
vessel.  No  one  is  qualified 
the  destiny  of  my  flight 
the  flight  deck. 

I  can  see  no  circumstanles 
could  be  violated.  The 
palUng.  In  my  case,  this  C(4uld 
led  to  some  Monday-: 
explanation  of  what  went 
to  my  widow,  my  chlldrer 
of  my  passengers  and  fellpw 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  ly  r.  President,  de- 
spite all  of  the  difficultie  s  encountered  by 
the  British-French  SST  program,  the  era 
of  supersonic  transport :  s  upon  us.  I  real- 
ize that  there  are  many  opponents  of  the 
SST  who  would  like  to  1  lelieve  that  a  re 
cent  decision  by  two  l  .S.  airlines.  Pan 
American  and  TWA,  no  .  to  pick  up  their 
options  to  buy  the  Brit  ,sh-French  Con- 
corde will  consign  the  w 
to  a  permanent  graveya  rd.  But  I  suggest 
that  since  the  basic  rese  arch  on  the  SST 
has  been  carried  out  successfully  by  at 
least  three  foreign  governments  there  is 
now  no  way  that  the  cla  ck  can  be  turned 
back  on  commercial  av:  =ition. 

Mr.  President,  the  SJS  T  represents  the 
next  step  in  the  develop  nent  of  aviation. 
Both  the  Concorde  und  the  Soviet 
Union's  SST— the  TU- 144 — are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  flight  testing.  Both  are 
in  limited  production.  Aiid  despite  all  the 
difficulties,  they  will  sliortly  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  world  avia  ion.  And  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  overlook  this 
development  and  con;inues  to  heed 
opponents  who  claim  th  e  SST  will  never 
become  feasible,  we  air* ,  indeed,  paving 
the  way  for  becoming  a  second-class 
power  in  civil  aviation, 

Mr.  President,  tliis  isj  ue  is  a  long  way 
from  settled.  It  will  cmp  up  again  and 
again  in  the  years  ahea  d.  For  an  up-to- 
date  appraisal  of  this  is  >ue,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  pi  inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  March  22,  1973, 
edition  of  the  newspai  er  Newsday  en- 
titled "Like  It  or  Not,  th  e  Era  of  the  SST 
Is  at  Hand."  The  articl  j  was  written  by 
Mr.  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  for  mer  aviation  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  He  aid  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objei  tion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printf  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Ansel  E 

There's  no  sensation  of 
flying  In  the  new  Concorde  s 
port  at  1,350  MPH — twice  the 
or  Mach  2 — well  over  nine 
earth. 

For  all  you  feel,  hear  or 
be  orbiting  the  earth  In  alm|>Bt 
comfort  in  a  space  capsule, 
out  of  one  of  the  small,  thl^k 
see  a   sky   bluer   than   you 
before,  with  a  long, 
curvature  of  the  earth.  Then 
of  crashing  the  sound  barrier 
est  shudder.  And  there  is  m  i 
needle-nosed  craft  reaches 
the  pilot  tells  you  so  over 

But  If  travel  on  an  SST  Is 
and  pleasant,  why  all  the 
Concorde  boom   Is   going   to 
bust?  Is  the  Anglo-French 
port,  on  which  many  mllllonk 
francs  are  riding,  really  l)elng 
by  the  recent  decision  of 
seas  airlines.  Pan  American 
to  exercise  their  options  to 

If  It  turns  out  that  even 
scale  Concorde  production 
indeed  to  be  cancelled,  will 
kill  the  development  and 
the  world's  airlines  In  the 

The  answer  to  the  first 
Not  likely.  To  the  third,  a 

Despite  the  undeniably 
two   VS.    lines   to   the 
corde's  builders,  there  are 
ences    working    against   a 
project.  The  prime  one  is 
Jobs,  divided  about  evenly 
and  Britain,  depend  directly 
Ish   and   French   governments 
spent    or    committed 
money  which  neither  natlo^ 
back  directly.  There  is 
and  political  pressure  to  go 
a  slowed  down  production 

What   appears  most  likelb 
that    the    Concorde    bulldeis 
mount  an  Intensive  sales  effprt 
and    late    fall.    Branlff 
only  U.S.  airline  to 
enthusiasm    for    the 
months,  has  options  upon 
have   to   act   until   October, 
Concorde   to  fly   to  the 
thi?  giant  new  Dallas-Ft.  WoiJth 
Airport.  Branlff's  management 
by  Harding  LawTence,  one  ol 
Uiative    airline   presidents, 
sticking  to  a  statement 
appears   to   be    an    "Ideal 
routes  to  South  America, 
the  aircraft  can  do  what  It  i 
can  do,  something  which 
fully  checking. 

Studies    already    arc 
whether  British  Overseas 
Air  France — which  have  give^ 
five   and    four   Concordes 
plan  to  fly  them  into  the 
afford  to  pick  up  now,  rathe  • 
of  the  12  options  for  addltlo:  kal 
they  hold.  A  Concorde  has 
patched  on  a  demonstration 
Africa,  following  up  earlier 
America,   the   Middle   East, 
and  Australia. 

Exceptional  efforts  are  In 
entries  in  the  Concorde 
preliminary  purchase 
ing  five,  signed  with  the 
pie's   Republic   of  China 
national  carrier  of  an  oil 
government.   (The  Lebanon' 
owned  Middle  East  Airlines 
on  condition  that  they  win 
at  Kennedy  Airport.) 
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Should  there  be  Indications  that  new 
orders  and  cation  pickups  are  going  to  be 
few,  the  next  step  by  the  Concorde's  builders 
almost  certainly  will  be  to  consolidate  the 
two  airframe  production  lines  for  the  SST — 
one  In  England  and  the  other  In  Prance — 
Into  a  single  slowed-down  line.  It  probably 
would  be  at  Toulouse,  since  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  more  than  10-year-old  Con- 
corde project,  the  French  have  been  the 
more  enthusiastic  partner,  and  the  plane 
has  received  almost  unanimous  backing 
from  the  French  nation. 

The  single  final  assembly  line  for  engines 
used  In  the  Concorde  (the  Olympus  593)  on 
the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  would  be  at 
the  Bristol.  England,  plant  of  Rolls  Royce. 
Rex  mcholson,  managing  director  of  this 
company,  already  has  promised  workers  that 
there  wUl  be  no  layoffs  this  year  of  any  per- 
ECMinel  working  on  Concorde  engines. 

Right  now,  regardless  of  the  production 
details,  the  odds  are  that  commercial  pas- 
sengers win  regularty  be  carried  at  super- 
sonic speeds  on  the  world's  key  air  routes, 
including  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Asian 
runs,  beginning  about  April,  1075,  a  little 
over  two  years  from  now. 

iMiSi  mAnth  the  Concorde  project  received 
a  strong  vote  of  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Coinznons,  which  passed  a  bill  setting  a  new 
limit  of  250,000,000  pounds  on  loans  to  the 
British  Aircraft  Corp.  and  Rolls  Royce  for 
financing  Concorde  production.  The  old 
limit  of  125,000,000  pounds  was  established 
in  1968,  and  the  bill  mentioned  a  stUl  higher 
possible  limit  of  350,000,000  pounds,  should 
it  be  needed. 

Both  the  1350-MPH  Concorde  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  slightly  smaller  Tu-144,  which 
the  Russians  claim  is  200  MPH  faster — are 
In  an  advanced  state  of  fiight  testing,  look- 
ing to  their  early  certification  next  year  for 
airline  use.  Both  are  in  limited  production, 
■with  the  Concorde's  builders,  as  of  now,  au- 
thorized to  buUd  up  to  22.  Nine  Concordes 
are  a  long  way  towards  completion,  although 
only  the  first  steps  to  order  materials  for 
production  models  17  through  22  have  been 
taken.  Pour  Concordes  are  now  flying. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  planning  to  slow  down  or 
cut  back  on  its  SST  production  program. 
The  USSR  has  announced  a  "supersonic  cor- 
ridof"  across  Siberia  for  4.000-mile,  three- 
hour  flightc  between  Moscow  and  Vladi- 
vostok. This  corridor  will  be  open  to  Con- 
cordes of  Britain  and  France,  and  presuma- 
bly any  other  nations  which  buy  them,  sub- 
ject to  certain  concessions  made  by  these 
nations  to  Aeroflot.  It  will  give  them  access 
to  the  fastest  route  from  E^urope  to  tlie  Par 
East. 

Mao's  China,  not  to  be  outdone,  is  known 
to  be  Interested  In  c^>ening  an  SST  route 
across  Central  Asia.  Pakistan  already  Is 
China's  ally,  and  the  Bhtii  erf  Iran  has  stated 
that  he  will  permit  a  "supersonic  corridor" 
to  Ije  operated  across  the  sparsely  settled 
northern  part  of  his  country.  During  1972, 
China,  untu  recently  extremely  backward  in 
air  transport  development  and  operating  few 
routes  outside  its  borders,  signed  aviation 
agreements  with  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Ethiopia,  Iran,  Romania,  Turkey  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  held  informal  discussions  on  land- 
ing rights  with  Britain,  Prance  and  a  number 
of  African  nations. 

A  dual  question  arises  at  this  point:  "If 
the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144  are  any  good, 
why  are  the  American  carriers  passing  them 
by,  and  why  haven't  the  airlines  of  the 
builder  nations  ordered  more?"  Here  are 
some  of  the  answers. 

Beyond  any  question,  the  Concorde  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  flight  equipment,  aero- 
dynamically  and  technologically,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Air  Line  PUots  Association 
who  have  flown  It  have  stated  In  writing. 
And  flying  in  it  as  a  passenger  Is  an  amaz- 
ingly pleasant  experience.  But,  the  Concorde 


is  the  most  expensive  airliner  ever  built, 
costing  around  $38,000,000  before  the  latest 
devaluation  of  the  UJ3.  dollar. 

Spare  engines  and  parts  could  well  add 
another  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  plane, 
unless,  as  already  has  been  suggested,  all 
Concorde  users  form  one  or  more  mainte- 
nance pools.  Devaluation  will  add  at  leaist 
another  five  per  cent  to  the  cost  for  U.S. 
airlines  buying  the  SST.  And,  despite  the 
Concorde's  technological  excellence,  which 
certainly  has  advanced  the  art  of  aircraft 
manufacturing,  nobody  knows  for  sure 
whether  It  will  make  any  money  for  its  op- 
erators, particularly  in  a  highly  competitive 
and  frequently  cut-throat  situation  as  is 
found  on  North  Atlantic  air  routes.  (Now 
that  Air  Prance  and  BOAC  know  that  they 
are  going  to  have  a  supersonic  travel  mo- 
nopoly on  the  North  Atlantic  in  1975  due  to 
the  dropping  out  of  Pan  Am  and  TWA,  their 
optimism  over  the  possibility  of  filling 
almost  every  seat  on  every  flight  has  become 
boundless.  High  load  factors  make  for  con- 
sistent profits.) 

The  conservative  Air  Prance  and  BOAC 
Concorde  Initial  orders  obviously  reflected  a 
wish  by  the  chiefs  of  these  airlines  not  to 
risk  running  up  large  deficits  in  a  com- 
petitive situation  with  an  aircraft  of  un- 
known economic  capabilities,  particularly 
before  load  factors  could  be  monitored  and 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  operating  the 
Concorde  carefully  calculated. 

With  the  U.S.  carriers.  Pan  Am  and  TWA, 
which  are  forced  by  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  sulopt  a  constant  and  never-ending  com- 
petitive posture,  the  story  is  quite  different. 
Pan  Am,  the  first  airline  in  the  world  to  take 
out  Concorde  options,  did  this  when  the 
fantastically  successful  airline  pioneer,  Juan 
Trlppe,  was  still  running  the  company,  in 
1963. 

Times  then  were  good  with  future  airline 
prospects  excellent,  and  Pan  Am  and  other 
U.S.  airlines  took  out  Concorde  options  large- 
ly to  tide  them  over  until  a  larger,  faster  and 
more  economical  VS.  SST  could  be  designed 
and  built,  as  they  were  sure  It  would  be. 
(The  Concorde  can  carry  102  to  108  passen- 
gers on  a  New  Tork-London  or  New  York- 
Paris  route,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
at  1,350  MPH,  while  the  proposed  Boeing 
SST  which  was  cancelled  by  Congress  would 
have  carried  285  passengers  at  1,800  MPH 
over  longer  distances. 

Now,  the  Concorde  has  come  along  at  Just 
the  wrong  time,  from  a  U.S.  airline  economic 
standpoint.  During  the  years  since  Trippe 
retired  in  1968,  the  going  hasn't  been  great 
for  Pan  Am,  although  many  factors  other 
than  the  loss  of  his  leadership — including  a 
CAB  decision  giving  several  other  airlines 
the  chance  to  cut  into  the  Pan  Am  money- 
making  routes  in  the  Pacific  Just  as  a  major 
recession  was  closing  in — had  a  part  in  the 
situation. 

Pan  Am  has  suffered  heavy  successive 
losses  in  every  year  from  1969  through  1972 
totaling  more  than  $150,000,000,  and  ctir- 
rently  is  trying  to  sell  two  of  its  giant  Boe- 
ing 747s,  bought  but  never  used,  as  part  of 
Its  fight  to  cut  1973  losses  considerably  and 
perhaps  show  a  profit  next  year. 

TWA  currently  is  in  good  shape,  for  after 
an  all-time  record  loss  for  an  airline  of  over 
$72,000,000  in  1970,  reduced  to  something 
over  $5,000,000  In  1971,  it  turned  a  profit  of 
$43,100,000  in  1972. 

But  both  airlines  had  every  reason  to  be 
cautious,  and  both  decided  against  Jump- 
ing into  a  situation  which  involved  buying, 
operating  and  selling  seats  on  the  world's 
most  expensive  and  revolutionary  airliner. 
The  present  Concorde,  like  every  other 
"first"  airplane.  Is  bound  to  be  Improved — 
as  win  be  the  Soviet  Tu-144 — and  should  the 
British,  French  and  other  airlines  demon- 
strate that  the  BSTs  are  real  winnere  as 
money-makers    and    magnets    for    drawing 


flrst-class  business  travel,  there  Is  hardly 
apy  doubt  that  U.S.  carriers  and  many  others 
will  have  a  sudden  change  of  heart.  They 
risk  losing  a  large  part  of  their  first-class 
passengers  after  1975  commercial  SST  fiights 
begin,  but  Aerospatiale  and  BAC  probably 
are  going  to  risk  losing  their  shirts  keeping 
Concorde  production  going. 


DAVID     K.     E.     BRUCE— AMERICAN 
LIAISON    OFFICER    IN    PEKING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Bruce  Mission  to  China,"  wi'itten  by 
R.  H.  Shackford.  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  April  16,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tu£   Bbuce  Missi<»r  to   China 
(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

WA.SHINCTON. — When  the  first  American 
envoy  to  China,  Commissioner  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, set  sail  180  years  ago,  one  of  his  major 
worries  was  whether  he  would  have  to  kow- 
tow to  the  Chinese  emperor — ^the  ritual  of 
"three  kneellngs  and  nine  prostrations"  with 
nose  upon  the  floor.  His  fears  of  making 
America  appear  Inferior  to  China  by  such  a 
performance  were  unwarranted.  He  never 
was  allowed  an  audience  with  the  emperor. 

However,  Cushing  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  under  which  they  formally  ac- 
cepted for  the  next  100  years  a  position  of 
Inferiority  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
Western  Powers.  The  Treaty  of  Wanghia  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  extraterritoriality 
which  placed  Americans  In  China  under  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  American  laws  and 
officials. 

For  130  years,  the  United  States  has  dealt 
with  diverse  Chinese  governments  on  a  basis 
of  inequality — a  basis  which  in  various  ways 
for  most  of  those  years  gave  Americans  spe- 
cial privileges,  rights  and  Influence  In  China 
and  discriminated  against  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Among  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  been  eradi- 
cation of  the  last  vestiges  of  any  kind  of 
unequal  status  In  China's  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Another  major  change  In  that  direction  Is 
taking  place.  A  new  relationship  between  the 
governments  in  Washington  and  Peking  will 
begin  soon  on  the  basis  of  absolute  equality. 

When  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  the  aristocratic 
Baltimorean  and  Virginia  country  gentle- 
man, arrives  In  Peking  early  in  May  as  the 
first  American  "Ambassador"  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  will 
symbolize  these  landmark  changes: 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  American -Chinese 
relations,  there  will  be  no  special  status  for 
the  United  States  with  Chinese  governments, 
either  by  virtue  of  extraterritorial  rights  for 
Americans  or  because  of  lavish  American 
financial  and  military  aid. 

2.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  bitter 
enmity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  government  of  China — In  con- 
trast to  American  uninhibited  support  and 
apology  for  the  rival  Chinese  regime  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan — will  formally  end. 

3.  Diplomatic  relations  will  continue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  "The  Republic 
of  China" — the  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  which  was  defeated  by  Mao's  armies  in 
1949  and  has  survived  on  Taiwan  since  then 
because  of  American  support.  But  that,  too, 
win  change  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  American  "special  relationship"  with 
Chiang  already  Is  underway. 

Technically,  Bruce  will  be  the  director  of 
the  American  "liaison  ofBce"  In  Peking.  A 
similar   Chinese    office    is    to   be    opened    In 
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Washington.  But,  In  fact,  these  "liaison  of- 
fices" will  be  embassies  In  eyerythlng  but 
name. 

This  will  mark  the  establishment  of  de 
facto  diplomatic  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Peking — a  quantum  jump  after  a 
generation  of  no  contact  whatever  toward 
complete  de  jure  diplomatic  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  China. 

Such  developments  were  considered  un- 
thinkable as  little  as  five  years  ago.  But  after 
China's  initiative  two  years  ago  this  spring, 
via  ping-pong  diplonuicy,  and  the  super- 
secret  Henry  A.  Kissinger  visit  to  Peking  in 
the  summer  of  1971.  events  have  moved  at  a 
remarkable  speed.  President  Nixon's  extraor- 
dinary visit  to  China — a  trip  to  some  critics 
would  call  a  kowtow  to  Mao — is  now  quickly 
crowned  with  "The  Bruce  Mission." 

The  choice  of  75-year-old  David  Kilpatrick 
Este  Bruce  to  represent  the  United  States  In 
Peking,  and  China's  selection  of  veteran  64- 
year-old  diplomat  Huang  Chen  to  be  his 
counterpart  In  Washington  underline  the 
importance  both  governments  attach  to  this 
historic  development. 

For  years  Bruce  has  been  America's  senior 
ambassador.  He  is  the  only  American  in  his- 
tory who  has  served  as  ambassador  to  Eu- 
rope's Big  Three:  Britain.  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. One  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  major  mis- 
takes was  failure  to  make  Bruce  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  after  considering  him  and  then 
deciding  against  him  because  of  age — then 
It.  his  early  sixties. 

Bruce  brings  more  than  his  long  diplomatic 
experience  to  this  new.  exciting  venture.  He 
helped  create  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
(OSS)  during  World  War  II.  the  forerunner 
of  the  postwar  CIA.  He  is  Immensely 
wealthy — a  connoisseur  of  art.  fine  food  and 
French  wines — an  Intellectual  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  first  16  American  Presidents — 
and  a  man  of  considerable  business-banking 
experience  and  (In  his  younger  years)  minor 
political  experience,  as  well  as  a  man  who 
wielded  In  a  quiet,  effective  manner  power- 
ful Influences  In  shaping  the  recovery  of 
Europe  after  World  War  11. 

Huang  Chen  also  Is  one  of  China's  senior 
diplomats  who  has  served  as  ambassador  to 
Hungary.  Indonesia  and  Prance  and.  like 
Bruce,  held  high  positions  In  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  He  has  been  a  political  activist 
since  the  days  of  the  Long  March  In  which 
he  participated  and  has  also  t>een  a  military 
commander  In  the  field.  Among  the  Peking 
hierarchy,  he  is  the  only  one  with  a  back- 
ground In  the  arts — a  graduate  from  the  Pine 
Arts  Academy  In  Shanghai — a  painter,  poet 
and  playwright. 

The  date  of  Bruce's  arrival  in  Peking  Is 
planned  for  "about  the  first  of  May."  Given 
Nixon's  obsession  with  "firsts"  and  historical 
parallels,  May  8  might  be  an  appropriate 
date. 

It  was  on  May  8.  1843.  that  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  signed  his  instructions 
for  Caleb  Gushing  to  go  to  China  and  try  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  would  protect  and 
help  American  businessmen  and  mission- 
aries. A  year  later,  on  July  3.  1844.  the  Treaty 
of  Wanghia  was  signed  and  American-Chin- 
ese governmental  relations  began. 

Bruce's  Instruction  will  be  very  different 
than  those  handed  to  our  first  envoy  to 
China  by  Daniel  Webster,  who  apparently 
feared  China  would  treat  Cushlng  as  a  trib- 
ute bearer,  or  force  him  to  indulge  In  the 
kowtow  rite. 

"You  will  signify  to  all  Chinese  authori- 
ties and  others."  Webster  Instructed  Gush- 
ing, "that  It  Is  deemed  to  be  quite  below  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  concerning  themselves  with  such  un- 
important matters  as  presents  from  one  to 
the  other." 

Imagine  Webster's  reaction  to  Mao's  gift  of 
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Pandas  to  the  United  States 
of  musk  oxen  to  China! 

And  just  as  today  there 
related  to  the  new   American 
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United  States  was  engaged 
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in  India. 
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good  commonsense  for  wqich 
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Mr.  Chairman,  ladles, 
congratulations  to  John  F. 
Itfi  founders.  Its  administration 
and  its  students.  It  is  a  h(  ppy 
me  to  be  here  and  partlcipa  te 
ers  Day  meeting.  I  sincere!  ' 
lleve,  that  this  is  but  tin 
great  and  lasting  contribution 
Institution  win  make  to 
education. 

We  have  excellent   tax-: 
and  universities  with  man 
learned  men  and  women 
They  are  Indispensable  to  IjDth 
our  nation.  At  the  same  t; 
higher  education,  we  need 
church-related     colleges 
They,  too,  are  indlspensabli 
a  great  contribution.  This 
balance  to  higher  educatio:  i 
which  is  not  beholden  to 
level  Is  In  a  perfect  posit 
eternal  question,  "What  Isj 
that  education  can  be  defined 
the  answer  to  the  question 
As   a   Nebraskan,   I   am  hippy 
state's  newest  and  youngest 

We  should  not  forget 
nedy  College  was  founded 
a  time  when  colleges 
Rising  costs  and  other  problems 
It  difficult  for  the  private 
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and  that  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  salute 
you. 

One  of  the  early  and  Imporlant  landmark 
decisions  of  the  United  States  I  lupreme  Court 
concerned  a  case  which  has  I  een  Identified  • 
as  the  Dartmouth  College  cas<^  It  was  none 
other  than  Daniel  Webster  \'ho  made  the 
argument  to  the  Supreme  Cour ;  of  the  United 
States  In  behalf  of  Dartmoutli  College.  The 
statement  made  by  Webster  1  n  his  opening 
argument  expresses  the  idea  that  is  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  many  o^  us  when  we 
think  of  those  colleges  which  ire  dear  to  us. 
Daniel  Webster  began  his  argument  on  that 
occasion  by  saying,  "Dartmoi  ith  is  a  little 
college  but  we  love  her." 

When  I  began  to  formulate  some  Ideas  for 
a  meeting  with  you,  I  recalled  how  many 
times  I  have  heard,  In  recent  years,  "The 
United  States  can  put  a  man  )n  the  moon — 
why  can't  It  do  this  "  ...  or  th  it,  or  anything 
which  anybody  might  want  so:  netlme  or  any. 
time.  It  Is  a  facile  and  beguiling  question — 
"you  can  put  a  man  on  the  m<  on — why  can't 
you  do  this!" 

For  many  years,  I  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  c  n  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  I  was  lot  a  member 
when  this  nation  decided  to  natch  Russia's 
prowess  by  putting  a  probe  Into  space.  I 
was  not  a  member  when  President  Kennedy 
made  his  damatlc  announcement  that  this 
nation  would  put  a  man  on  tt  e  moon.  In  the 
years  I  have  been  a  member,  his  nation  has 
put  its  first  man,  and,  later,  leveral  men  on 
the  moon. 

We  gave  a  high  priority  U>  this  achieve- 
ment. We  put  our  best  scle  itlsts  together 
with  the  necessary  materials.  We  have  done 
a  superb  job  because  we  sei  out  to  do  it. 
And.  mark  this,  the  job  waa  done  with  no 
dlmUiutlon  of  production  in  any  other  area 
of  endeavor.  Making  the  han  ware  for  space 
ships  did  not  limit  the  ever  f  ill  marketplace 
of  consumer  goods  in  our  dar-to-day  living. 
No  other  nation  has  the  syitem  to  match 
what  we  were  able  to  do.  B<  yond  Its  costs, 
the  space  achievement  has  advanced  our 
knowledge  In  communlcatlor  s,  weather  ob- 
servation, aero-dynamlcs,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  fishing,  oceariography,  com- 
ptiter  science  and,  very  Importantly,  In  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy. 

There  are,  of  course  thosi  i  who  will  say 
"What  good  Is  It?"  I  am  remln  aed  of  the  story 
about  the  famous  British  scientist  Michael 
Faraday  who  one  day  was  explaining  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords  the  miracle  of  elec- 
tricity. He  was  asked  "But  w  lat  good  Is  It?  " 
Faraday's  reply  was  "Someduy  you  will  tax 
It." 

No  doubt  we  will  derive  re  /enue  from  the 
fruits  of  space  progress. 

But  I  want  to  make  my  p<  int  in  this  ref- 
erence to  space  achievement,  hat  while  there 
Is  much  this  nation  has  done,  can  do,  and 
seeks  to  do,  it  cannot  posslbl;  •  be  expected  to 
do  all  those  things  which  are,  or  may  be,  from 
tlme-to-tlme,  desired  by  e  ich  and  every 
citizen. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  this  nation,  th  i  best  and  most 
productive  system  ever  to  serve  mankind. 
We  cannot  toy  around  with  my  notion  that 
we  are  supermen — history  h«  s  been  bloodied 
in  too  many  of  its  chapters  1  ly  that  stu-ge  of 
arrogance. 

Let  us  assess  where  we  an  ,  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's,  three  years  si  ort  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  latioual  begin- 
ning. 

In  material  things  the  good  life  has  en- 
compassed most  of  the  land,  tn  those  narrow 
areas  of  hardship,  the  necessl  ties  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  are  provided.  All  lost  no  one  who 
desires  a  car,  or  a  televlsioii  set,  or  a  tele- 
phone has  to  forsake  that  desire.  These  are 
the  lot  of  every  working  perse  in  in  the  United 
States — only  a  minority  of  \  rorkers  In  other 
nations  can  have  them.  And ,  these  material 
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trappings  are  but  a  small  measure  of  person- 
al worth.  Let  me  observe  a  conviction,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  "under-thlrty"  people 
of  this  nation,  that  they  have  a  perspective 
and  a  better  balance  In  the  matter  of  ma- 
terial acquisition  than  does  their  predeces- 
sor generation  in  our  society. 

The  "show-off"  wUl  nex-er  be  eliminated 
but  be  has  been  obscured  by  a  prolonged 
level  of  good  times. 

In  essence,  the  market  economy,  with  vigi- 
lant government  as  a  referee,  has  flourished 
In  these  United  States  as  nowhere  else.  This 
Is  evident  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  really  not  argu- 
able. To  most  of  us,  this  bounty  Is  a  bless- 
ing, to  some  a  curse — ^it  really  depends  on 
how  we  utilize  a  good  fortune. 

The  system — which  term  is  broad  enough 
to  include  national  institutions — is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  enlightenment  which  began  In 
Europe  In  the  16th  Century.  The  Ideal  of  the 
Individual  living  under  a  social  contract 
promulgated  by  government  to  serve  his 
needs,  and  protected  by  the  courts  and  by  his 
right  to  vote,  was  distilled  in  the  harsh  en- 
vironment of  Europe's  ferments.  It  was 
traii^K>rted  to  these  shores  by  colonizers, 
and  by  political  and  religious  refugees. 

In  a  new  land,  rich  in  resoxirces  and  en- 
nobled in  ptirpose,  the  ideals  of  the  Euro- 
pean reformists  took  root  much  faster  than 
In  the  mother  countries.  Land  and  labor 
quickly  made  the  citizens  of  the  new  repub- 
lic a  propertied  class.  Jefferson  was  deeply 
Influenced  by  Bousseau.  The  French  revolu- 
tion generated  a  higher  escalation  of  the 
human  condition  in  the  United  States  than 
It  did  In  fYance.  Quickly,  we  saw  the  rise  of 
the  broad  middle  class,  and  the  Institutions 
of  government  are  largely  a  product  of  their 
exercise  of  the  ballot. 

Traditions  which  have  matured  in  this 
climate  are  belief  in  God,  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  individual  t>efore  the  law,  and 
the  ethic  of  work.  A  citizen,  encouraged  to 
acquire  property  and  to  develop  a  resource 
for  the  marketplace  and  for  his  keep,  has 
had  almost  unlimited  opportunity  In  these 
United  States.  These  traditions  are  still  basic 
to  most  of  us. 

Is  the  nation,  at  this  point  in  time,  healthy 
in  a  spiritual  sense?  I  believe  we  are  rea- 
sonably prudent  In  the  defi.ning  for  each  of 
us  a  personal  ethic.  For  most  of  us,  the  why 
of  our  existence  Is  siUtably  defined  in  the 
Scriptures.  For  those  whose  outreach  does 
not  lead  to  the  Scriptural  definition  of  exist- 
ence, there  is  a  rationalism  which  usu&Uy 
adheres  to  natural  law  substantially  akin  to 
the  Christian  belief.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
glad  I  have  not  had  to  confine  my  religious 
beliefs  to  the  limits  of  human  reason.  This 
limitation  has  troubled  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  The  Greek  philosophers  could 
never  define  the  ultimate  reason  for  being 
and  the  rationalists  of  later  times  have  done 
no  better.  The  acceptance  of,  and  the  faith 
In  revealed  truth  have  been  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  this  nation  In  its  first  two  centuries. 
It  Is  worth  contemplating  the  fact  that,  the 
counter  culture  of  the  early  1960's,  the  deter- 
mined effort  of  a  militant  minority  of  young 
people  to  generate  a  separate  existence  with- 
in our  midst,  has  become  the  bulwark  of 
the  Jesus  movement  in  the  nation. 

We  measure  today's  problems  against  the 
backdrop  of  history.  To  paraphrase  Winston 
Churchill's  remark  about  self-government, 
we  are  the  worst  nation  in  the  world  except 
all  others.  Despite  acute  areas  within  our 
society  for  which  we  seek  solution,  the  na- 
tionhood of  these  United  States  has  been 
mankind's  best  provider.  It  is  imperfect  in 
the  philos<^hical  sense  that  neither  man 
nor  his  institutions  can  become  perfect.  But, 
the  system  has  provided  weU  for  most  of  us, 
and  we  are  motivated  to  make  it  always 
better. 

I  am  sure  the  national  spirit  wlU  be  ele- 
vated by  the  end  of  a  long  and  unpopular 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  is  to  be  hoped 


that  an  honorable  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
lielp  to  bring  a  higher  degree  of  stability  to 
Southeast  Asia  than  has  been  known  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  do  not  defend  the 
degree  of  United  States  involvement,  I  can- 
not tell  you  that  there  are  many  pluses  from 
it  In  vision  today.  There  are  some  Interest- 
ing consequences.  Certainly  Thailand  and 
Singapore  believe  the  involvement  has  given 
them  security.  Certainly  the  involvement  has 
been  a  catalyst  to  the  opening  of  discussions 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Certain- 
ly Hanoi  seeks  a  continuing  Umted  States 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  as  a  counter- 
balance to  a  too-strong  China  or  a  too-domi- 
nant Russia. 

The  end  of  Aslnn  military  involvement  will 
undoubtedly  divert  additional  manpower  and 
resources  to  areas  within  the  domestic 
economy. 

And  Hanoi's  chief  provider  is  still  far 
behind  vis,  behind  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  behind  Japan  In  providing 
consumer  goods.  Russia's  need  for  feed  grains 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  un- 
doubtedly a  factor  in  her  lessening  of  sup- 
port for  North  Vietnam's  war  machine. 

It  does  appeair  that  we  can  expect  a  stable 
period  within  the  International  commvmity 
for  the  years  ahead.  We  are  able  to  oom- 
mtmlcate  more  effectively  with  centers  of 
power  which  have  tlie  capacity  to  bring  about 
turmoil.  They  are  restrained  not  by  any 
particular  love  fca-  us.  but  by  a  respect  for 
ovu-  capacity.  We  mtist  preser^'e  that  restraint. 

Can  we  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of 
this  nation  with  the  productive  skills  and 
the  institutions  of  government  at  hand?  I 
most  assuredly  believe  that  we  can — I  am  as 
bullish  on  America  today  as  ever. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  down 
side  of  the  national  average  are  many  who 
desire  better  housing,  better  nutrition, 
better  health  care  and  a  better  opportunity 
to  participate  in  public  education.  The 
essence  of  our  system  Is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  these  people  to  earn  advancements, 
and  to  give  a  desirable  standard  of  living  to 
those  who  because  of  age.  Illness,  or  mis- 
fortune cannot  earn  it. 

It  is  within  our  nature  to  exert  a  little 
more  discipline  In  resource  utilization  than 
we  have  had  to  do  since  World  War  11.  That 
discipline  will  necessarily  be  graduated  so 
that  the  lesser  advantaged  can  continue  to 
catch  up  while,  at  the  same  time,  some  re- 
straint will  be  required  of  those  of  better 
circumstance. 

There  are  some  very  large  conquests  ahead 
of  us.  We  require  a  greater  fuel  supply  than 
domestic  reserves  appear  to  be  able  to 
furnish.  Our  fuel  shortage,  or  energy  crisis, 
will  not  be  met  by  stopping  all  progress  and 
restorting  to  primitive  living  as  demanded  by 
some.  It  win  be  met  by  following  a  national 
policy.  Including  a  tax  policy  which  is  con- 
ducive to  the  discovery  and  development  of 
more  fossil  fuel  supplies,  the  full  utilization 
of  nuclear  pwwer,  the  use  of  agricultural 
crops,  and  a  general  technological  advance. 
The  numbers  In  quantity  of  fuel  to  be  Im- 
ported indicate  to  me  that,  for  several  years, 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  will  be  difficult 
to  reach.  I  think  this  gap  in  imbalance  will 
be  narrowed  more  by  export  of  farm  produce 
than  by  export  of  manufactured  goods.  No 
nation  can  match  the  efficiency  of  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  foresee- 
able years  will  bring  any  downward  trend 
from  the  level  of  living  at  hand.  There  may 
be  a  deceleration  of  gains  in  the  higher 
standards  but  I  believe  there  wUl  be  an 
acceleration  In  the  progress  of  the  lower  in- 
come range  toward  more  security,  better 
housing  and  more  of  the  luxuries.  The 
"binge"  of  unlimited  resovirce  consumption 
Is  neither  practical  nor  desirable  to  continue. 

Public  funds  wiU  be  used,  to  a  greater 
degree,  to  bring  on  line  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy, recycling  of  reusable  minerals  and  in- 


dustrial feedstocks.  Conservatlcn  programs 
will  have  a  higher  priority  In  the  1970's  than 
they  did  have  in  the  1950's  and  19C0's,  but 
they  will  be  gradually  achieved. 

If  a  danger  exists  iu  the  near  term,  it  will 
come  from  unreasonable  and  even  Irrational 
demands  on  the  system  which  has  been  the 
good  provider.  There  will  never  be  an  Institu- 
tion of  government,  whether  capitalist  or 
Bocialifit,  which  can  meet  all  tJie  demands 
made  on  it  by  the  electorate.  In  whole,  or  iu 
part,  or  individually.  Tlie  collective  appetite 
of  any  society  can  be  extended  to  an  extreme 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  governmental 
capacity  to  provide.  If  we  are  too  excessive, 
for  too  long,  the  ultimate  end  Is  not  unlike 
riding  a  canoe  over  Niagara  Falls. 

It  is  a  matter  of  reaching  for  the  right  list 
of  priorities.  The  common  good  is  the  first 
concern  of  any  government  of  free  men.  A 
free  society's  greatest  gift  to  its  members  is 
opportunity.  Its  greatest  obligation  Is  to  pre- 
serve that  opportunity  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. This  has  been  our  pattern  for  almost 
two  hundred  years — not  a  perfect  perform- 
ance— but  the  best  yet  demonstrated.  If  a 
better  way  is  discovered,  I  predict  it  will  be 
done  within  this  nation,  and  by  the  system, 
and  the  Icinds  of  people  who  have  brought 
us  along  to  this  point  in  oiu-  time. 

I  believe  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  in 
her  people,  and  especially  her  young  people, 
and  I  believe  In  her  future.  I  believe  that 
free  men  luid  women  through  bard  work, 
self-improvement,  sacrifice,  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem, and  a  greater  religious  faith,  can  either 
solve  or  come  nearer  to  solving  all  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  than  any  other  people  In 
the  world.  If  I  didn't  believe  this.  I  wotildn't 
be  here  today. 

Survival  In  any  age  Is  a  test  of  faith  and 
character.  I  believe  not  only  in  our  country's 
survival,  but  In  Its  future  greatness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "As  a  nation  of  free 
men  we  will  live  through  all  time  or  die  by 
suicide." 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  great  dead,  the  living,  and 
the  unborn.  We,  the  living,  dare  not  default 
on  that  contract. 


STATE  OF  SIEGE 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  controversy  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  a  film  entitled 
"State  of  Siege"  from  an  American  Film 
Institute  series  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

It  was  alleged  that  tlie  decision  not  to 
show  this  particular  film  at  the  Center 
represented  censorship,  and  that  govern- 
mental censorship  could  be  involved,  be- 
cause the  American  Film  Institute  de- 
rives a  part  of  its  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  The  allegation  was  empha- 
sized in  a  statement  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Proxbctre  which  appeared  In  the 
Record  on  April  11. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  American 
Film  Institute  is  a  privately  run,  non- 
profit corporation.  Like  any  other  such 
group  it  is  eligible  for  support  from  the 
arts  and  humanities  program. 

In  the  enabling  legii-latjon  creating 
this  program,  there  is  a  strong  provision 
against  Federal  interference  in  the  oper- 
ation of  groups  which  are  assisted  either 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
or  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities which  are  the  two  branches  of 
the  foundation. 

This  provision  states: 

In  the  Administration  of  this  Act  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  tiM 
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United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  de- 
termination, personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency,  institution,  orga- 
nization or  association. 

I  believe  this  provision  in  the  statute 
was  most  wisely  included,  for  it  goes  to 
the  very  core  of  any  possibility  of  Federal 
control  or  domination  or  censorship.  I 
am  convinced  that  both  endowments 
have  been  punctilious  in  their  adherence 
to  this  provision,  and  to  the  entire  con- 
cept it  contains. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  withdrawal 
of  this  film  by  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute has  been  misinterpreted,  and  that 
the  question  of  censorship  is  not  involved 
as  has  been  alleged. 

In  support  of  this  belief  is  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  13.1  am  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  principles  eloquently 
expressed  in  this  editorial. 

We  can  hardly  talk  in  terms  of  cen- 
sorship when  this  film  was  being  shown 
last  week  in  three  Washington  theaters. 
With  respect  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  as 
the  editorial  states: 

What  seemed  inappropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion was  the  showing  of  a  film  dealing  with 
political  assassination  and  including  scenes 
of  the  coffin  of  an  assassinated  American  of- 
ficial, draped  in  the  American  flag,  being 
lowered  into  his  grave.  These  scenes  would 
inevitably  evolce  painful  memories  and  grim 
associations  in  general,  and  for  members  of 
the  Kennedy  family  in  particular  .  .  .  Mr. 
Stevens'  decision  was  prompted  by  consid- 
erations of  taste  .  .  .  Taste  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  concern  for  the  feelings  of  others 
and  discernment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ideology. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Siege  of  API 

We  believe  we  talce  a  baclt  seat  to  no  one  in 
our  opposition  to  censorship.  For  censorship 
of  legitimate  public  information  and  free 
artistic  expression  is  a  deadly  serious  matter. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  one  film  out  of  32 
films  to  be  shown  in  the  covirse  of  a  three- 
weelc  film  festival  does  not  begin  to  qualify 
as  censorship  in  our  view.  No  way — and  espe- 
cially not  when  that  one  film  Is  commer- 
cially available  to  any  citizen  iii  the  country 
who  cares  enough  to  pay  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. 

The  firm  we  have  in  mind,  as  you  may  have 
guessed  if  you  have  observed  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  space  this  newspaper  has 
devoted  to  it  in  recent  weeks,  is  director 
Costa-Oavras's  political  thriller  "State  of 
Siege."  It  was  to  be  shown  on  the  second 
day  of  the  current  opening  festivities  of  the 
American  Film  Institute's  superbly  designed 
224-seat  theater  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  No  doubt 
API's  director,  Oeorge  Stevens.  Jr.,  made  a 
mistalce  in  the  first  place  to  include  this 
particular  piece,  sight  unseen,  in  what  he 
has  called  "the  opening  mosiac  of  diverse 
and  lively  films,  old  and  new,  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  without  having  first 
screened  it. 

Mr.  Stevens  previewed  "Siege"  only  after  its 
co-producer.  Max  Palevsky,  told  him  at  lunch 
on  the  West  Coast  that  he  was  surprised  that 
""Siege"'  was  chosen  for  this  particular  oc- 
casion, the  opening  of  a  theater  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Mr.  Stevens'  subsequent  mia- 
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But  with  hearts  full  of  hese  worthy 
emotions,  we  must  not  tun  our  backs 
on  an  imwanted  war  from  which  we  have 
extracted  ourselves  at  last.  We  must  not 
dismiss  the  bitter  experienc  e  of  the  past 
decade  with  the  slogan,  "Na  more  Viet- 
nams."  A  great  nation  can  lot  live  with 
so  simplistic  a  rejection  of  ;he  responsi- 
bilities and  alternatives  tha^  lie  in  an  un- 
knowable future. 

It  is  better  that  we  set  ab  )ut  the  pain- 
ful task  of  studying  the  re<  ord  of  a  war 
that,  until  its  closing  mont]  is,  was  badly 
managed,  so  that  its  mistakes  will  not  be 
repeated.  To  do  less  would  be  to  dishonor 
those  who  sacrificed  so  mucl  and  suffered 
so  long. 

Some  of  those  mistakes  are  analyzed 
in  an  editorial  that  appears  In  the  March 
issue  of  Air  Force  magazine.  I  commend 
it  to  you,  and  request  imanl^ous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the    IIecord. 

There  being  no  objecti>n,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Not  With  a  Whimper,  bIjt  a  Bang 
(By  John  L.  Prlsb  «) 

Ironically,  the  cease -Are  In 
come,    not    with    the    whlmpsr 
pundits  had  long  predicted,  bift 

The  '"bang"  was  Linebacker 
day    bombing    campaign    of 
that  brought  North  Vietnam 
Cong  back  to  Paris,  eager  to 
fire   agreement  that   is  now 
the  test  of  workability. 

That  bang  will  reverberate 
Already,  it  has  forced  a  nun^ber 
to   the   grudging   admission 
when  used  with  discrimlnatlor 
firmness  of  will,   can  be   as 
politico-military  environment 
nam  always  has  been)   as  It 
be  In  the  all-out,  no-holds- 
of  World  War  II. 

The  vindication  of  alrpower 
nam  In  the  last  nine  months 
year-old  war.  U.S.  alrpower 
only  massive  North  Vietnamese 
the  conflict,  carried  the  war 
and  persuaded  him  to  sign  a 
the  Paris  agreement  may  not 
might    have    wished,    it    Is 
POWs  are  coming  home,  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  surv 
pendent,  non-Communist  nal^on 
been  the  U.S.  objective  from 

All   this    came    about   after 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  frofn 
at  a  cost  of  300  U.S.  combat 
In  dramatic   contrast   to   14, 
deaths  during  the  peak  year 
ground  force  commitment. 

This  Is  not  to  claim  that 
a  near-miracle  slnglehandedij 
of  North   Vietnamese   harbors 
was  a  critical  element.  So  was 
combat  effectiveness  of  the 
military  forces  attained  throigh 
namlzation  program.  Our  Soufb 
allies  fought  far  better  than 
believed  they  would. 

But    the    1972    Invasion 
could   not   have  been  halted 
loss  of  territory,  nor  the 
ated  when  and  as  it  was,  if  U. 
been   held  to  the  mainly 
which  it  was  restricted  from 
1972 — a   four-year   period   whin 
were  confined  Jjelow  the  DMf 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos.  In 
ysis.   the  decisive  quality  of 
mainly   In    its   offensive 
were   used   only   In   half 
1965  and  1968.  and  hardly  at 
of  1968  until  April  of  last  year 
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War  to  a  halt  on  terms  that  are  acceptable  if 
not  ideal  raises  questions  of  policy  that  can- 
not be  ignored  in  the  future.  The  tendency 
today  Is  to  say:  "'No  more  Vletnams" — as  we 
once  said,  "No  more  Koreas."  One  would  be 
hard  put  to  make  a  case  for  more  limited 
wars  following  the  Vietnam  pattern.  But  for 
the  United  States  categorically  to  foreswear 
future  participation  in  any  war  that  may 
not  directly  and  Immediately  threaten  our 
territory  and  our  people  would  be  an  open 
Invitation  to  blackmail,  aggression,  and 
ultimate  confrontation.  We  cannot  possibly 
foresee  the  alternatives  to  involvement  In 
situations  that  don't  even  exist  today. 

An  unfortunate  accident  of  history  In- 
volved the  US  In  Vietnam  at  a  time  when 
the  theory  of  "gradualism"' — an  ostensibly 
surgically  precise  application  of  military 
power  to  make  the  enemy  stop  what  he  was 
doing — ^was  the  current  enthusiasm  of  the 
theorists  who  then  were  managing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  At  the  same  time, 
most — though  not  all — professional  military 
men  held  that  "the  best  war  is  a  short  war." 
In  other  words,  if  you're  going  to  fight,  don't 
give  the  enemy  a  chance  to  disperse  his  logis- 
tic systems,  stockpile  war  materiel,  build 
up  his  defenses,  enlarge  his  armies,  and  ex- 
pand his  propaganda  base.  Admittedly,  there 
were  military  leaders  In  high  places  who 
chose  to  ignore — even  oppose — this  view. 

In  any  case,  this  fundamental  Issue  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  theorists,  who  un- 
derestimated the  enemy's  determination  and 
resilience  and  grossly  overestimated  the 
wUllngness  of  the  American  people  and  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  support  a  long  and 
open-ended  war.  The  compound  result  of 
error,  self-deception,  and  political  manip- 
ulation was  the  longest  and  second  most  ex- 
pensive war  In  our  history,  with  46,000 
Americana  killed  In  combat,  more  than 
300,000  wounded,  and  an  astronomical  price 
exacted  In  national  treasure.  The  side  ef- 
fects. In  terms  of  national  dlvlslveness,  are 
yet  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Any  objective  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  alrpower  since  April  1972  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  mUitary  professionals  who 
opposed  gradualism  were  right,  as  we  have 
long  maintahied.  In  March  1968,  the  Air 
Force  Association  Statement  of  Policy  urged 
the  Administration  to  adopt  a  strategy  based 
on  "an  end  to  sanctxiaries  In  North  Viet- 
nam. The  denial  of  seaborne  Imports  to 
North  Vietnam  by  appropriate  application 
of  air  and  naval  power."  That  Is  a  quite  ac- 
curate description  of  the  strategy  adopted 
four  years  later  by  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
tlon. 

If  the  1972  strategy— an  air  strategy  in- 
volving no  US  ground  troops— had  been  fol- 
lowed in  1964  or  1966,  a  favorable  decision 
might  well  have  been  reached  in  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  the  US  combat  casu- 
alty list  shortened  by  at  least  an  order  of 
magnitude. 

The  lives  and  dollars  needlessly  expended 
In  Vietnam  are  only  part  of  the  price  paid  for 
faUure  to  use  alrpower  properly  from  the 
beginning.  How  different  the  course  of 
events  in  this  country  might  have  been  had 
this  been  done. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  July  1969  issue 
of  this  magazine: 

""The  basic  lack  of  candor  about  Vietnam 
masked  primarily  by  the  prestigious  public 
image  of  Mr.  McNamara  as  the  worlds  great- 
est manager,  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  every 
major  problem  the  US  U  currently  concerned 
with.  Half  of  the  (80  billion  defense  budget 
the  military-industry  complex  is  blamed  for 
is  attributable  to  Vietnam.  The  desperate 
fiscal  gamble  involved  in  waging  the  war  on 
a  busmess-as-usual  basis,  with  no  restraints 
on  the  economy,  has  fed  the  flames  of  in- 
flation. In  turn,  inflation  has  eroded  the 
purchasing  power  of  both  the  government 
and  the  private  economy. 


'"Defense  programs  and  social  programs 
cost  more  and  hence  are  more  competitive 
for  the  tax  dollar,  exacerbating  a  conflict  In 
priorities  which  need  not  ever  have  devel- 
oped. .  .  .  Relations  with  our  allies,  particu- 
larly m  Western  Europe,  have  been  strained 
nearly  to  the  point  of  ruptxu^  at  times.  The 
inequities  of  the  draft,  especially  to  feed  the 
needs  of  a  war  so  open  to  just  criticism,  have 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  peace  movement, 
provided  a  focus  for  campus  dissent,  and 
further  complicated  the  economic  and  social 
unrest  in  the  nation."' 

Some  of  the  unrest — especially  that  on 
campus — is  now  behind  us,  but  the  damage 
to  the  prestige  of  the  military — who  have 
taken  most  of  the  blame  for  decisions  they 
neither  made  nor  recommended — will  not 
soon  be  repaired.  That  can  have  serious  con- 
sequences as  we  turn  from  the  draft  to  an 
all-volunteer  force.  To  further  complicate 
the  military  recruitment  problem,  reliance 
on  draftees  to  do  most  of  the  fighting  m 
Vietnam,  In  lieu  of  calling  up  the  Reserve 
Forces,  put  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
In  the  unfairly  embarrassing  position  of 
looking  like  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers.  That 
stigma,  only  partially  erased  by  the  mobili- 
zation of  some  units  at  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  Incident,  Is  slow  to  dlsapp>ear. 

The  achievements  of  alrpower  during  the 
last  nine  months  of  the  war  should  sharpen 
the  hindsight  of  policy-makers,  armchair 
strategists,  and  the  American  public.  Nor 
need  one  apologize  for  hindsight.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  stuff  of  which  foresight  is  made. 

The  great  lesson  of  Vietnam  Is  clear.  Any 
future  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  limited 
wars  should  l>e  based  on  the  early  and  proper 
use  of  alrpower,  with  the  defended  allies  pro- 
viding the  bulk  or  all  of  the  ground  forces. 
Only  in  that  way  can  U.S.  capabilities  be 
kept  m  balance  with  national  objectives  at 
a  cost  we  can  afford.  If  such  a  strategy  had 
been  followed  in  1964,  the  U.S.  could  have 
had  both  victory  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Great  Society  at  home  without  Infiation  and 
for  a  fraction  of  what  Vietnam  has  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  alrpower  was  mis- 
used consistently  until  very  late  m  the  game, 
its  earlier  achievements  even  under  desper- 
ately tight  restraints  must  not  be  over- 
looked— Its  tactical  employment  to  save  Khe 
Sanh  and  many  other  beleaguered  outposts, 
the  heroism  of  tactical  aircrews  during  the 
Rolling  Thunder  operations  In  the  North 
prior  to  1968,  the  mobility  it  provided  both 
tactically  and  strategically,  the  vuiparalleled 
professionalism  of  SAC's  bomber  and  tanker 
crews,  the  dedication  of  thousands  of  USAF 
support  people  who  kept  the  planes  flying. 

During  most  of  the  eight  years  of  large- 
scale  Air  Force  participation  in  the  war.  alr- 
power was  used  In  ways  that  no  airman 
would  have  cliosen — often  in  ways  that  sub- 
jected crews  to  high  and  unnecessary  rlsics 
for  small  gain.  Over  those  difficult  years,  only 
four  Air  Force  crew  members  refused  to  fly 
combat  missions.  That  says  it  all. 

The  way  the  Vietnam  War  was  managed 
from  the  top  during  most  of  its  long,  dreary, 
disheartening  course  provides  little  satisfac- 
tion for  Americans.  We  can  look  with  pride 
at  the  performance  of  those  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  price  they  paid  was 
inordinately  high,  and  a  repetition  of  it 
would  be  shameful. 
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ERTS:     SURVEYING     EARTHS 
SOURCES    FROM    SPACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  space  program  are 
numerous  and  widely  acclaimed,  but  few 
space  efforts  have  the  almost  imiversal 
appeal  of  NASA's  Earth  resource  sur- 
veys from  space.  Tlie  fii-st  space  system 


dedicated  to  surveying  the  Earth's  re- 
sources is  the  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite — ERTS-A— launched 
last  yeai*.  The  success  of  the  ERTS-A 
mission  has  exceeded  the  most  optimistic 
earlier  predictions;  it  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  global  inventory  of 
man's  resources;  and  it  is  still  going 
strong  although  its  tape  recorders  are  no 
longer  operable. 

In  two  recent  issues — April  6  and  13, 
1973 — of  Science,  a  publication  of  tlie 
Amei-ican  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  two  excellent  articles 
by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Maugh  11,  explain  the 
ERTS-A  system  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  these  articles  on  ERTS  are  of  sub- 
stantial interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ERTS    (II) :   A  New  Wat   of  Viewing  the 
Earth 

Less  than  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  ha- 
bitable land  has  been  mapped  in  detail,  and 
at  least  a  third  of  the  maps  that  have  been 
prepared  are  already  out  of  date.  Accurate 
crop  censuses  are  available  only  In  limited 
areas,  and  most  of  these  are  weeks  or  months 
out  of  date;  censuses  of  other  vegetation 
are  practically  nonexistent.  Mineral  deposits, 
geothermal  power  sources,  and  underground 
reserves  of  fresh  water  have  only  begun 
to  be  identified.  Man's  knowledge  of  his 
planet,  in  short,  is  fragmentary  and  super- 
ficial. 

That  situation  is  changing  rapidly,  how- 
ever. On  Sunday  morning,  23  July  1972.  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion launched  the  first  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  (ERTS),  whose  mission 
is  to  demonstrate  that  these  resources,  can  be 
surveyed  inexpensively  from  space.  Prelimi- 
nary results  indicate  that  it  is  performing 
that  mission  far  more  successfully  than  had 
been  anticipated.  ERTS  has  sliown  its  capa- 
bility not  only  for  cataloging  natural  re- 
sources, but  also  for  such  disparate  activities 
as  monitoring  air  and  water  pollution,  cliart- 
ing  land  use.  and  monitoring  crop  damage 
caused  by  pests  and  disease. 

Most  of  ERTS'  capabUitles  arise  from  its 
pair  of  imaging  systems,  the  Return  Beam 
Vidicon  (RBV)  and  the  Multispectral  Scan- 
ner (MSS).  Orbiting  the  earth  hi  a  circu- 
lar path  914  kilometers  above  sea  level, 
these  systems  photograph  185-km-wide 
strips  of  the  earth's  surface  in  three  bands 
of  the  visible  spectrum  and  one  In  the  near- 
Infrared  {Science.  6  AprU,  page  49 >.  The 
satellites  orbit  offers  the  opportunitv  of 
imaging  virtually  the  entire  Earth  s  sur- 
face once  every  18  days,  thereby  provid- 
ing systematic,  repetitive  global  land  cov- 
erage under  conditions  of  maximum 
consistency. 

"Transmitted  imagery  from  the  satellite 
is  processed  into  photographs  at  NASA  s 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt. 
Maryland,  and  distributed  to  the  206  U.S. 
and  106  foreign  principal  Investigators  who 
are  working  with  NASA  to  assess  the  utUity 
of  remote  sensing  in  specific  applications. 
Last  month,  most  of  these  Investigators 
gathered  near  Goddard  to  discuss  ERTS' 
first  half  year  of  operation  and  to  report 
their  initial  findings.  Those  findings  en- 
compassed a  multitude  of  subject  areas 
and  individual  topics,  but  perhaps  some 
of  the  most  Interesting  and  slgnifloant  i«- 
sulis  were  in  the  areas  of  geology,  evi- 
ronmental  monitoring,  and  agriculture  and 
land  use. 
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A  wide  variety  of  information  Is  avail- 
able from  any  one  ERTS  inmge  of  series 
of  images.  Marlon  P.  Baumgardiier  of  Pur- 
due University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
for  example,  studied  a  31,000-km*  test  site 
near  Lubbock,  Texas.  Using  computer  scan- 
ning of  ERTS  Images,  he  found  that  his 
group  could  map  and  measure  crops,  other 
vegetation,  damaged  crope,  and  gross  soli 
patterns  with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  90 
percent.  Surface  features  he  found  easily 
identifiable  in  the  ERTS  images  included 
row  crops,  unimproved  and  Improved  range- 
lands,  bare  soil,  plnj-as,  rivers  and  streams. 
ground  water  recharge,  and  such  crops  as 
winter  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans. 

TOWARO    A    WORLD    rOOO    INVENTORY 

Other  Investigators  have  Identified  a  wide 
variety  of  crops  from  ERTS  Images.  Charles 
B.  Poulton  of  the  Earth  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion. Berkeley,  California,  and  Arthur  J. 
McNair  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  have  separately  obtained  spectral 
signatures  for  the  world's  most  important 
food  crop,  rice,  under  many  different  con- 
ditions in  both  the  wet  and  dry  grow- 
ing seasons.  Working  with  reconstituted 
false-color  photographs,  Poulton  has  also 
foiuid  within-field  color  variations  that  he 
hopes  to  link  to  crop  yield  and  produc- 
tion. The  availability  of  this  information  is 
a  major  st«p  in  preparing  the  first  world- 
wide inventory  of  food  resources. 

ERTS  Images  have  also  shown  great  poten- 
tial for  monitoring  plant  health  and  identi- 
fying potentially  hazardous  situations.  Cot- 
ton fields  in  some  areas  of  California,  for 
example,  have  been  heavily  infested  with  a 
pink  cotton  boUworm  that  can  be  controlled 
In  part  by  plowing  cotton  plants  under  the 
ground  after  harvesting  so  that  emerging 
larvae  wUl  have  no  food.  Virginia  B.  Coleman 
of  the  University  ot  California,  Riverside, 
has  found  that  repetitive  ERTS  imagery  can 
be  used  to  distinguish  between  healthy  and 
Infested  cotton  fields  and  to  ensure  that  in- 
fested fields  have  been  plowed  under.  Forests 
and  vegetation  Infested  with  other  pests  or 
Infected  with  plant  diseases  have  also  been 
identified  in  other  areas. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  healthy 
and  dead  or  dying  vegetation  In  ERTS  Images 
provides  a  new  way  to  assess  hazards  from 
fires,  says  Robert  N.  Colwell  of  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley.  Photographs  of  the 
Oakland-Berkeley  area,  he  notes,  show  clearly 
the  more  than  1200  hectares  of  eucalyptus 
trees  that  were  destroyed  by  a  9-day  period 
of  freezing  weather  In  December  1972.  They 
also  reveal  that  the  current  rainy  season  Is 
producing  a  record  growth  of  grass  vegeta- 
tion on  the  range  and  park  lands  Intermin- 
gled with  the  e\icalyptus  forests.  The  grass 
will  dry  out  next  summer  and.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  dead  trees,  present  a  tremen- 
dous fire  hazard  to  homes  in  the  area.  Armed 
with  data  from  ERTS  and  ground  surveys, 
area  olTicials  are  seeking  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion in  federal  and  state  disaster  aid  loans  to 
reduce  the  fire  hazard. 

The  line  that  separates  agricultural  and 
eiivii-onmental  n\oiiitoring  is  a  fine  one.  and 
many  applications  could  be  placed  in  either 
category.  Brian  Oilbertson  of  Spectral  Africa 
(Pty.)  Limited,  at  Randfontein  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  for  example,  is  using 
satellite  Images  to  monitor  the  health  and 
growth  of  vegetation  planted  to  curtail  en- 
vironmental pollution  from  mine  tailings 
dumps.  J.  M.  Wlghtman  of  the  Canadian  For- 
e'stry  Service.  Ottawa.  Ontario,  has  found  that 
the  Images  can  be  used  for  detection  and 
mapping  of  areas  destroyed  by  forest  and 
grass  fires;  in  some  cases,  the  rate  of  spread 
of  the  fire  can  also  be  determined. 

ERTS  imagery  should  also  prove  valuable 
for  monitoring  such  environmentally  disrup- 
tive activities  as  strip  mining.  Charles  E. 
Wier  of  the  Indiana  Geological  Survey, 
Bloomington,  has  made  a  preliminary  study 
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of  Warrick  and  Pike  counts 
and  has  found  that  an  area 
been  mined  since  the  last 
1968 — bringing  the  total 
two  counties  to  216  km*, 
smaller  than  2  hectares  could 
but  Wier  suggests  that 
larger  areas  could  be  mappe« 
tervals  in  less  than  an  hour  bj 
each    ground    survey    requlri  s 
weeks. 

Wayne   Pettyjohn   of   Ohlc 
slty.  CoUimbtis.  and  D.  P. 
vania  State  University.  Univ 
mapped  strip-mined  areas  in 
with    ERTS    images.    Their 
that  the  satellite  can  also  be 
pollution  abatement  procedures 
and  reclamation  of  the 
type  of  monitoring  could  pro' 
if  strong  federal  legislation 
mining  is  enacted. 

Enforcement  of  other 
is  also  made  easier  with 
land   and   his   associates   at 
University,    Norfolk,    Virglnl^, 
that  they  can  observe 
from  some  10,000  smoke 
By  mapping  the  locations  of 
of  which  were  not  known  to 
authorities,  they  are  then 
new  stationary  emission  so 
such  tuiauthorized  sources 
structlon  sites.  By  incorporatfag 
cal,  air  quality,  and  emisslo^ 
data  obtained  on  the  ground 
they  also  hope   to  develop 
monitoring  stack  emission 
ERTS  imagery. 

Water  pollution  can  also 
fectlvely.  Algal  blooms  in 
for  example,  show  up  quite 
color  photographs.  Suspende  1 
tvirbulence  in  rivers  and  lakes 
observed  and.  in  many  case 
large  plants  Is  visible.  In  one 
by  Aulis  O.  Llnd  of  the 
mont,  Burlington,  efiluent 
tional  Paper  Corporation 
Tlconderoga,  New  York,  can 
lug  Lake  Champlain  and 
mont  shore.  This  photograp|i 
as  evidence  in  a  court  suit 
filed  against  New  York  in  an 
discharge.  The  photograph 
the  case,  which  is  supported 
evidence,  but  its  Introductior 
a  precedent  for  use  of  such 
cases. 

Potentially  the  most 
ing — and    the    most 
ERTS  data,  however,  is  in 
Major  geological  features 
ture  traces,  faults,  and 
in  general  terms  as 
discernible    in    ERTS    image 
many  are  so  masked  by  otl  er 
tures  or  are  so  large  in  seal ; 
not  recognized  from  the  grou  id 
altitude  aircraft.  Identification 
tures   is   especially   valuable 
deposits  of  minerals  and 
orally  found  along  such 
peclally  at  their  Intersection  ; 
mlc  activity  are  also  assoclatil 
aments. 

Yngvar  W.  Isachsen  and 
the  New  York  State  Muset^n 
Service.  Albany,  have  used 
map  more  than  500   km  of 
known  lineaments  in  New 
Lathram  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Ington,  D.C.,  has  Identified 
extensive  fracturing  in 
correlated  with  mineral  deport: 
unobserved,  large  east-trendi  ig 
Alaska's  Arctic  Coastal  Plain 
great  potential  for  petroleun 
does  a  strongly  llneated  area 
low  oilfield  at  Umlat.  Close 
the  ERTS  imagery,  he  adds,  i 


I  In  that  state 
of  26  km^  has 
survey  In 
area  in  the 
1  disturbed  areas 
not  be  mapped, 
incfements  to  the 
at  regular  In- 
ERTS,  whereas 
many   man- 
State   Univer- 
Gbld  of  Pennsyl- 
e  rslty  Park,  have 
heir  own  states 
1  esults   indicate 
ised  to  monitor 
at  the  mines 
distu|bed  areas.  This 
■e  very  valuable 
egulatlng  strip 
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of  environmental  damage  caus!d  by  the  ex- 
tensive petroleum  exploration  of  the  last  20 
years.  James  H.  Anderson  of  ttie  University 
of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  has  also  identified  an 
unmapped  radial  drainage  pattern,  about  7 
km  In  diameter.  In  Alaska's  Sewird  Peninsula. 
This  pattern  suggests  the  presence  of  tin 
deposits. 

ERTS  images  are  also  provldi  ig  much  new 
data  about  seismic  activity.  &  onem  Abdel- 
Oawad  of  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Science  Center,  Thousand  Oals,  California, 
plotted  the  epicenters  of  historl :  earthquakes 
in  California,  Nevada,  and  Mexlfco,  and  found 
that  many  of  the  epicenters  are  located  on 
previously  unrecognized  major  faiUts.  He  has 
also  identified  several  fault  zones  transverse 
to  California's  San  Andreas  fault  that  may 
mark  the  presence  of  mercury  i  eposlts.  Larry 
Gedney  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  Pair- 
banks,  has  identified  one  nev  ly  discovered 
fault  that  appears  to  intersect  the  proposed 
site  where  a  bridge  and  the  tn  ns-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  will  cross  the  Yukon  Rl  ver. 

The  identification  of  potential  mineral 
deposits  by  satellite  has  raise  1  the  specter 
of  economic  imperialism  and  eicploltation  of 
undeveloped  countries.  Envi  ronmentallsts 
and  representatives  from  some  <  if  these  coun- 
tries have  voiced  fears  that  tte  wide  avail- 
abUlty  of  the  ERTS  data  will  a  How  multina- 
tional corporations  to  acquire  mineral  de- 
posits before  the  countries  are  i  tware  of  their 
existence.  But  Leonard  Jaffe  of  NASA  argues 
that  the  ERTS  images  only  indl  cate  the  more 
favorable  sites  for  ground  exj  loration,  and 
access  to  these  sites  is  more  eai  ily  controlled 
by  the  countries'  governments  In  any  case, 
NASA  claims  It  has  scrupulously  Informed 
such  countries  of  any  promising  areas  as  soon 
as  they  are  discovered,  so  the  point  may  be 
moot. 

The  results  cited  here  are  bu  a  small  sam- 
pling of  the  great  amount  of  new  informa- 
tion derived  from  ERTS  and  of  ;he  tises  made 
of  it.  Cartographers,  for  exam;  le,  have  used 
ERTS  Images  to  update  old  ma;  )s  and  to  pre- 
pare new  ones  for  areas  to  which  there  is 
limited  access.  Environmentalists  have  pre- 
pared land-use  maps  of  several  J.S.  cities  and 
at  least  four  states,  preparing  1 1  hours  maps 
that  formerly  took  months  or  rears  of  work. 
Hydrologlsts  have  used  ERTS  1  cnagery  to  lo- 
cate new  sources  of  fresh  grotind  water. 
Oceanographers  are  using  ERTS  to  locate  un- 
derwater features  that  might  be  hazardous 
to  navigation  and  to  develop  ni  iw  techniques 
for  assessing  fishery  resources. :  Jut  even  with 
all  of  these  applications,  the  potential  of 
ERTS  has  Just  barely  begun  ;o  be  tapped, 
and  the  benefits  derived  fron  its  use  may 
soon  themselves  become  unmea  surable. 

— Thomas  1 1.  Mauch  II. 
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A  major  step  In  this  direction  Is  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS),  the 
first  of  two  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  orbiting  observatories  de- 
signed specifically  for  monitoring  the  nat- 
ural resources  required  by  man.  Launched 
last  July,  its  mission  is  to  define  practical 
problems  where  space  technology  can  make 
beneficial  contributions  to  conduct  research 
on  remote  sensors  and  their  utility  in  ob- 
servation of  the  earth,  and  to  develop  han- 
dling and  processing  techniques  for  earth 
resources  surveying.  Results  so  far  suggest 
that  Its  capabilities  are  significantly  greater 
than  bad  been  anticipated  and  that  satellite 
observation  shows  great  promise  for  activ- 
ities as  disparate  as  Inventorying  crops, 
planning  land  use,  prospecting  for  oil,  min- 
erals, and  water,  preparing  new  maps,  census 
taking,  and  regulating  pollution. 

The  ERTS  orbit  and  coverage  are  designed 
to  provide  systematic,  repetitive  global  land 
coverage  under  conditions  of  maximum  con- 
sistency. The  891 -kilogram  satellite  revolves 
around  the  earth  every  103  minutes  In  a  cir- 
cular orbit  914  kilometers  above  sea  level. 
The  nearly  polar,  sun-synchronous  orbit  al- 
lows the  satellite  to  croes  the  equator  at 
about  9:30  a.m.  local  time  on  the  north-to- 
south  leg  of  each  orbit.  Previous  experience 
with  aerial  photography  has  shown  that 
shadows  cast  on  the  ground  at  this  time  of 
day  provide  the  greatest  assistance  In  Inter- 
pretation of  surface  features. 

The  satellite  completes  14  orbits  each  day, 
photographing  three  strips  185  km  wide  in 
North  America  and  11  similar  strips  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Strips  photographed  the 
following  day  are  contiguous  to  those  of  the 
first  day,  with  a  14  percent  overlap  of  cover- 
age at  the  equator  and  a  greater  overlap  near 
the  poles.  Thus  ERTS  passes  over  any  loca- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface  once  every  18 
days,  at  the  same  time  of  day  and  with  the 
the  same  lighting.  It  is  this  receptive  cover- 
age that  provides  ERTS  with  great  potential 
for  momtorlng  time-dependent  changes  in 
surface  features. 

The  heart  of  ERTS  is  a  pair  of  imaging 
systems  called  the  Retiu-n  Beam  Vldicon 
(RBV)  and  the  Multlspectral  Scanner 
(MSS)  that  photograph  the  earth  in  the  vis- 
ible and  near-infrared  spectrum.  It  also 
carries  a  data  collection  system  (DCS)  that 
relays  telemetered  information  from  at>out 
100  collection  stations  located  in  remote  re- 
gions of  North  America.  These  stations  col- 
lect data  on  water  quality,  rainfall,  snow 
depths,  seismic  activity,  and  the  like,  and 
transmit  a  38-milli-Becond  burst  of  data 
from  all  sensors  every  3  minutes.  When 
ERTS  is  in  llne-of-site  contact  with  both  a 
remote  site  and  a  ground  station,  it  relays 
these  messages  automatically.  The  satellite's 
orbit  is  such  that  a  message  Is  relayed  from 
each  12  hours.  The  DCS  was  designed  by  the 
space  division  of  General  Electric  Company, 
VaUey  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  GE  also  con- 
structed the  satellite. 

The  RBV,  developed  by  the  Astro-Elec- 
tronics division  of  RCA  Corporation,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  is  a  set  of  three  Identical 
cameras  filtered  in  such  a  way  that  each  oper- 
ates in  a  different  band  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum. Camera  1  functions  in  the  0.475  to 
0.575-mlcrometer  band;  camera  2  functions 
between  0.580  and  O.esOAm,  and  camera  3 
between  0.690  and  0.830  nm. 

A  shutter  and  lens  systems  in  each  of  the 
RBV  cameras  produces  images  on  a  photo- 
sensitive plate.  These  images  are  then  scan- 
ned with  an  electron  beam  to  produce  a  video 
output.  When  the  RBV  system  Is  operated 
continuously.  It  produces  a  set  of  three  im- 
ages of  the  same  surface  area  every  25  sec- 
onds, with  about  a  10  percent  overlap  along 
the  direction  of  spacecraft  motion. 

The  MSS  system,  developed  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  Culver  City,  California,  is  a 
line-scanning  device  that  operates  in  three 
bands  of  the  visible  spectrum  and  one  in  the 


near-infrared.  Band  4  encompasses  the  region 
between  0.6  and  0.6  /an,  band  5  between  0.6 
and  0.7  ^m,  band  6  between  0.7  and  0.8  ^m, 
and  band  7  between  0.8  and  1.1  /tm.  Bands 
4,  5,  and  6  of  the  MSS  thus  provide  coverage 
similar  to  that  of  bands  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
RBV;  band  7  provides  a  near-infrared  capa- 
bility that  is  particularly  useful  for  moni- 
toring vegetation. 

An  oscillating  mirror  in  the  MSS  causes 
light  energy  from  a  186-km  swath  perpen- 
dicular to  the  satellite's  path  to  be  swept 
across  the  focus  of  a  small  telescope.  At  the 
focus  is  a  four-by-six  array  of  24  optical 
fibers,  six  for  each  band  monitored.  The  fibers 
carry  light  energy  from  each  imaged  spot 
through  spectral  filters  to  detectors  that  con- 
vert it  to  an  electrical  signal.  Each  fiber  sub- 
tends an  area  ahout  79  meters  square  on  the 
ground.  The  oscillating  mirror  is  timed  so 
that  when  it  has  returned  for  the  next  sweep, 
the  satellite  has  advanced  474  meters  and 
the  next  six  lines  are  adjacent  to  the  preced- 
ing six.  As  long  as  the  MSS  is  iterating, 
therefore,  it  produces  a  continuous  strip 
photograph  of  the  ground  below  the 
satellite. 

Only  the  MSS  is  now  being  operated.  An 
electronic  failure  In  the  RBV  power  supply 
circuitry  last  August  made  it  difficult  to 
switch  between  the  two  imaging  systems,  and 
the  RBV  was  shut  down.  If  the  MSS  falls 
while  the  rest  of  the  satellite  equipment  is 
operational,  however,  the  RBV  can  be  reac- 
tivated for  continued  imaging. 

Each  of  the  RBV  or  MSS  photographs  cov- 
ers an  area  about  185  km  square,  and  each 
34,000-kms  target  area — or  scene — is  photo- 
graphed four  times  with  the  MSS  or  three 
times  with  the  RBV.  If  the  satellite  is  over 
North  America,  the  Imagery  is  relayed  di- 
rectly to  one  of  three  U.S.  and  one  Canadian 
ground  stations.  (Brazil  Is  now  building  an 
ERTS  ground  station  that  will  be  the  only 
one  outside  North  America.) 

Imagery  obtained  over  other  countries  Is 
stored  in  one  of  two  wideband  videotape  re- 
corders for  replay  when  the  satellite  passes 
over  the  United  States  at  night  on  the  south- 
to-north  leg  of  its  orbit.  One  of  the  recorders 
failed  last  August,  however,  and  the  other  has 
completed  about  80  percent  of  its  designed 
1000-hour  lifetime,  so  it  is  used  only  for 
about  an  hour  per  day.  There  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  videotape  recorders  for 
ERTS  may  be  installed  in  Apollo  ground  sta- 
tions in  Spain  and  Australia  to  provide  real- 
time coverage  of  Europe  and  Australia. 

Using  only  the  one  videotape  recorder, 
ERTS  photographs  188  scenes  each  day,  44 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  It  thus  maps 
an  area  of  about  6.5  km-  every  day.  All  pos- 
sible scenes  are  photographed  whenever  the 
satellite  passes  over  North  America.  Selection 
of  scenes  In  other  areas  is  dictated  by  the 
presence  of  cooperating  investigators  in  the 
country  and  by  forecasts  of  cloud  cover. 

Since  its  launch,  ERTS  has  Imaged  more 
than  33,000  scenes  in  foitf  spectral  bands, 
and  more  than  1.5  million  photographs  have 
been  prepared.  It  has  mapped  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  earth's  land  mass,  including 
both  poles;  the  areas  that  have  not  been 
mapped  are  principally  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where  there 
are  10  cooperating  investigators.  It  has  also 
photographed  the  entire  United  States  10 
times.  Transmitted  imagery  from  the  satel- 
lite is  processed  into  photographs  at  NASA's 
Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt. 
Maryland,  and  sent  to  cooperating  federal 
agencies  and  to  the  220  U.S.  and  100  foreign 
principal  investigators  who  are  working  with 
NASA  to  assess  the  utility  of  remote  sensing 
In  specific  applications.  A  complete  set  of 
images  produced  by  ERTS  is  also  sent  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Earth  Resources 
Observation  Systems  Data  Center  m  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  for  sale  to  the  public. 
The  resolution  capability  of  the  Imaging 
devices    is    quite    impressive.    ERTS    photo- 


graphs reveal  significant  surface  features 
without  loss  of  definition  at  a  scale  of 
1:250,000  (1  cm  Is  equivalent  to  2.5  km>  and 
information  at  a  scale  of  1:30.000.  Some  In- 
vestigators have  found  that  they  can  Identify 
features  as  small  as  90  meters  in  diameter 
or  linear  features  only  15  meters  wide.  Major 
highways,  for  example,  can  thus  be  identified 
readily,  and  smaller  streets  can  often  l>e  seen. 

Even  more  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  black  and  white  images  by  assign- 
ing a  different  color  to  each  of  the  three 
(RBV)  or  four  (MSS)  spectral  bands  and 
superimposing  the  images  to  produce  highly 
detailed  false-color  photographs.  Bajjids  1  and 
4  are  generally  assigned  blue,  bands  2  and  5 
are  assigned  green,  and  bands  3  and  6  or  7 
are  assigned  red.  Photographs  produced  in 
this  manner  thus  show  dense  vegetation  as 
bright  red  because  of  the  very  high  refiec- 
tlvlty  of  chlorophyll-bearing  leaves  in  the 
near-infrared.  Rural-urban  interfaces  appear 
pink,  and  highly  developed  or  barren  land 
appears  gray.  Rocks  and  granite  mountains 
produce  neutral  colors  similar  to  their  real- 
world  appearance,  and  deep  lakes  apf>ear  dark 
blue.  These  color  variations  provide  ntuch 
more  information  to  the  naked  eye,  but  more 
importantly,  they  also  allow  a  much  greater 
amount  of  information  to  be  obtained  from 
computer  processing  of  the  different  spectral 
bands. 

Because  of  the  sateUite's  height  above  the 
earth,  the  ERTS  images  are  also  ortho- 
photographic;  that  is,  each  point  on  the 
image  appears  to  have  been  photographed 
from  directly  above  It,  making  the  images 
especially  useful  for  cartography.  When  maps 
are  prepared  by  means  of  conventional  medi- 
um- or  high-altitude  photography,  sophis- 
ticated techniques  must  be  used  to  remove 
distortions  that  arise  becaiise  areas  at  the 
fringe  of  each  image  are  photographed  at  an 
angle.  Such  corrections  are  not  necessary 
with  ERTS  imagery,  so  the  production  of 
maps  takes  much  less  time.  Also  because  of 
the  satellite's  altitude,  only  about  500  EaiTS 
images  are  required  for  complete  coverage  of 
the  United  States,  compared  to  the  500.000 
required  for  mapping  with  high-altitude  air- 
craft. 

The  flow  of  data  from  ERTS  has  been  so 
great  that  much  of  it  may  not  be  fully 
analyzed  for  months  or  for  years.  Prelimi- 
nary results  (to  be  discussed  In  a  second 
article  next  week)  are  so  promising,  however, 
and  many  of  the  data  are  so  immediately 
useful  that  the  scientific  community  was  se- 
verely dUappolnted  when  the  tight  NASA 
budget  forced  postponement  of  the  second 
ERTS  launching  from  November  1973  to  the 
first  quarter  of  1976.  The  designed  lifetime 
of  ERTS  Is  only  one  year.  Even  though  similar 
Nimbus  satellites  have  operated  for  about  36 
months,  therefore,  It  Is  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  gap  In  ERTS  coverage  unless  the 
second  launching  Is  moved  forward  again. 
— Thomas  H.  Maugh  II. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
receive  a  letter  from  two  of  my  con- 
stituents in  New  Brunswick,  Rabbi  Har- 
vey J.  Fields  and  Mr.  Samuel  Landis, 
which  contained  an  earlier  statement  ad- 
dressed by  34  Leningrad  Jews  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  These  courageous  residents  of 
Leningrad,  at  great  personal  risk  to 
themselves,  outline  a  tragic  tale  of  per- 
secution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Rabbi  Fields 
and  Mr.  Landis  be  printed  In  the  Record 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  34 
Leningrad  Jews.  I  am  omitting  their 
names  so  as  not  to  open  up  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  persecution. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Anshe  Em£tk  Memokial  Temple, 
New  Brunstcick,  NJ..  March  14, 1973. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  letter  received  recently  in  New  Brunswick 
signed  by  34  Leningrad  Jews.  The  letter  has 
been  translated  from  the  Russian  original 
(also  enclosed)  and  Is  a  courageous  call  upon 
the  conscience  of  those  of  us  who  live  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  speaks  of  the 
tragic  persecution  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  describes  their  harrassment  and  the 
inequity  of  their  treatment.  It  asks,  indeed 
cries  out  for  help. 

The  members  of  ovu-  congregation  and  the 
entire  Jewish  commimity  of  the  Raritan  Val- 
ley request  that  you  make  the  enclosed  letter 
available  to  your  colleagues  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  We  hope  that  you  will  enter 
it  into  the  Congressional  Record,  and  will  be 
guided  by  Its  plea  In  your  discussion  of  for- 
eign aid  and  cooperative  programs  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  the  United 
Sutes  government  takes  a  firm  stand  on  the 
persecution  of  Jews,  and  the  right  of  Jews 
and  others  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
people  and  others  there  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer in  the  bonds  of  tyranny. 

The  34  Jews  who  signed  the  enclosed 
letter  have  put  their  welfare  and  lives  In 
serious  jeopardy.  They  are  asking  us  for  "no 
concessions  or  compromises,  only  free  exit 
for  those  who  wish."  It  seems  to  us  that  that 
Is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for  them. 

We  know  of  your  support  for  the  Jackson 
Amendment  (No.  1601  to  S.  2620)  and  thank 
you  for  It. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  all  possible 
In  the  cause  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Soviet  authorities  so  that  all  Jews, 
who  wish  It,  may  obtain  free  exit  and  the 
right  to  settle  lu  the  countries  of  their 
choice. 

Very  sincerely. 

Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Fields, 
Anshe  Emeth  Memorial  Temple. 
Mr.  Samuel  Landis, 
President,  Jewish  Federation  o/  Raritan 
Valley. 

A  Group  of  Lenincrao  Jews  Addresses  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 

We  are  not  able  to  fulfill  our  wish — to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  settle  forever 
in  the  State  of  Israel.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  this,  our  wish.  Is  an  elementary 
right  of  contemporary  civilized  men — never- 
theless, we  are  deprived  of  it.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities do  not  allow  us  to  arrange  our  own 
fate  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 

We  do  not  lead  an  easy  life,  but  one  that 
Is  full  of  assorted  material  and  spiritual 
difficulties.  We  are  not  WTltlng  about  them 
because  they  will  never  be  fully  understood 
In  the  West — no  matter  how  much  Is  wTlt- 
ten  or  said  about  them.  We  live  a  life  which 
kills  the  spirit,  moreover,  we  bear  our  present 
time  only  so  that  It  might  pass  quickly;  but 
after  all  the  present  life  Is  that  only  life  w« 
have.  We  want  the  future  to  arrive  as  quickly 
as   possible,   oxir   indefinite   future. 

We  are  striving  for  fairness  from  the  Soviet 
authorities.  In  our  argument  what  can  we 
say  to  them? 

The  only  stand  we  can  take  Is  to  show 
our  lack  of  fear  of  their  monstrous  power; 
to  show  our  agreement  to  make  sacrifices; 
and  by  our  being  prepared  to  go  to  prison. 
This  latter  Is  a  preparedness  which  the  au- 
thorities unfortunately  use  all  too  often. 
It  is  turned  out  that  after  the  camps  and 
crematories  of  the  War — there  still  remains 
Jews  for  whom  It  Is  necessary  to  go  to  prison 
In  order  to  reaffirm  their  right  to  leave  the 


Soviet  Union  forever  and  11 
In  their  homeland  In  the 
The  official  laws  which 
ance  of  exit  permits  for  th( 
are  unknown  to  us.  Jews  to 
are  refused  do  not  know 
able  to  receive  a  visa;  they 
what  the  reasons  for  refusal 
do  not  know  In  particular 
tlons  or  officials  are  blocklni 
the   visa:    they   do   not 
stances  it  Is  necessary  to 
and  above  all,  they  do  not 
ever  receive  permission  to 
thing  that  they  know  is 
the  refusal  they  once  again 
of  the   documents   togethei 
quest   for  an   exit   visa, 
once  again  to  receive  a 
in  another  year  to  submit 
and  this  can  go  on  without 

But  life  goes  on,  chlldrei 
Specialists  are  disqualified 
such  a  life  and  not  lose 
unlimited  belief  In  success 

We  complain  about  the 
when  they  appear  the 
gets  any  better.  The 
has  only  the  appearance  of 
It  emphasizes  still  more  the 
those  who  wish  to  leave 
sums  of  the  tax  which  were 
beginning   have   so   affected 
that,  when  they  were 
belt  remaining  excessively 
slble  to  point  out  that  the 
proved.   But  no.   It  had 
education  tax  continues  to 
strous  absurdity  and  a 
sense.  The  evil  of  the 
only  in  itself  but  also  In 
diverts    public    opinion    In 
more  important  Issues  to 
It.  Progressive  people  In  the 
that  if  the  tax  is  either 
or  completely  rescinded 
Btacle  on  the  path  for  Jew  i 
will  have  been  eliminated. 
Just  Isn't  so!  The  main 
for  Jews  going  to  Israel  la 
tion  tax  but  the  absence  o; 
who  wish  it. 

The  Jews  and   non-Jews 
world  have  rendered  us 
support  of  public  opinion 
ganizatlons  In   the  West 
to  endure  and  surmount  ( 
said    straight-forwardly 
support  we  would  never 
stand  ground. 

Therefore  we  are  turnln 
ber  us! 

We  are  living  people  Jus 
know  the  same  joys  and 
you  do.  We  do  so  love  our 
for  them  as  do  you  for 
want  to  make  them  happy 

Help  us  In  this !  Rememb<  r 
Ing  the  negotiations   with 
ernment  over  political  an 
tlons. 

Do    not    agree    to 
measures. 

Do  not  trade  the  bodies 
Viet  Jews  for  tons  of  grain 

Don't  delude  yourselves 
ent   legality  of   the   tax 
similar  measures. 

We  beg  you  to  strive  for 

Free  Exit  Prom  the 
Jews  Who  Wish  It. 

No  concessions  or 
exit  for  aU  who  wish 
tion  we  are  expecting  froi  k 
for  this  that  we  have  hope. 
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Tliese  ringing  declaratioi  s  come  from 
a  President  whose  budget  or  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  contains  no  I  'ederal  funds 
specifically  designated  fo-  Ubraries — 
public,  college,  or  elementfry  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  their  attempt  to  initiate  a  "rede- 
fined Federal  role"  in  provei  i  and  popular 
program  of  human  services ,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  wipe  ( >ut  title  n  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secordary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  during  fi»;al  1972  pro- 
vided $90  million  in  schocl  library  re- 
sources, textbooks  and  oth;r  materials; 
Title  n  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
which  last  year  provided  $15.75  million 
for  college  library  resources,  training, 
and  research,  and  three  titles  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Conabruction  Act 
which  together  last  year  allocated  nearly 
$60  million  to  public  libran^  services  and 
construction,  interlibrary  Cooperation — 
a  total  1-year  reduction  ill  major  Fed- 
eral library  grants  from  mire  than  $165 
million  to  zero.  I 

In  view  of  these  drastic  proposed  re- 
ductions, the  American  Libtary  Associa- 
tion, even  while  marking  tie  observance 
of  Nationsil  Library  Week,|  has  planned 
a  program  with  the  theme  of  "Dimming 
the  Lights  on  the  Publi:'s  Right  to 
Know":  later  this  spring,  en  a  date  and 
at  a  time  to  be  announced,  lights  will  be 
symbolically  dimmed  in  the  Nation's  li- 
braries to  signify  the  cutbac  iks  in  services 
and  even  the  library  closingjs  that  will  re- 
sult if  these  drastic  cutbacks  are  allowed 
to  take  effect.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  what  is 
needed  now  is  not  pious  rietoric  about 
the  importance  of  our  librai  ies  while  dec- 
imating their  support,  bui  a  concerted 
effort,  with  Federal  support  for  State  and 
local  activities  designed  to  further  their 
development  and  improve  heir  services. 
To  that  end,  on  last  Janua  'y  26,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resol  ition  40,  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  lie  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  S  ervices  in  our 
bicentennial  year,  1976.  I  plan  to  hold 
hearings  on  that  resolution  early  in  May. 

The  President's  budget  iiside,  in  clos- 
ing I  congratulate  the  libi  arians  of  oui' 
Nation  on  the  fine  work  t  ley  are  doing 
and  can  assure  them  of  a  firm  body  of 
support  here  in  Washincton — support 
which  will  seek  to  see  tlat  funds  are 
available. 
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just  as  convinced  today  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  manned  strategic  bomber  be- 
comes obsolete. 

More  and  more,  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sessment is  being  boi-ne  out  by  world 
events.  Yet  we  still  find  the  opponents 
of  maintaining  America's  B-52  fleet  and 
development  of  the  new  B-1  arguing  that 
the  manned  bomber  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. Some  of  these  spokesmen,  in- 
cluding Senator  George  McGovern,  of 
Soutli  Dakota,  claim  the  Soviet  Union  has 
abandoned  bomber  development  to  con- 
centrate on  other  weapons.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  those  who 
oppose  the  manned  bomber  ever  since 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  remarked  in 
1957  that  "bombers  are  obsolete  and 
might  as  well  be  thrown  on  the  fire." 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  it  develops 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed  building 
a  long-range  bomber.  It  is  known  by  its 
NATO  code  name  "Backfire"  and  is  a 
product  of  the  famous  Tupolev  design 
group  which  has  created  Russia's  SST 
and  other  reliable  bomber  designs. 

Because  of  the  importance,  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  to  the  entire  world, 
of  the  Soviet  bomber  program  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Manned  Bomber  Issue  Flies  Again" 
published  in  the  December  23,  1972.  issue 
of  Human  Events,  ( 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re«;ord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.S.R.'s  "Backfire"  and  Our  B-1 — The 
Manned  Bomber  Issue  Plies  Again 

WILL    THE   RUSSIANS   BEAT   THE  FREE    WORLD   TO 
IMPORTANT    strategic    OPTIONS? 

"Many  will  recall  Mr.  Khrushchev's  fam- 
ous remark  In  1957:  'Bombers  are  obsolete. 
You  might  as  well  throw  them  on  the  fire."  In 
view  of  Russia's  continued  reliance  on  their 
manned  bombers,  one  wonders  whether 
Khruschev  made  this  comment  as  a  matter 
of  conviction  or  in  an  effort  to  influence  U.S. 
national  defense  policy."  Rep.  Robert  Price 
(R.-Tex.)    in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  years,  those  opposing  maintenance  of 
America's  fleet  of  B-52s  and  development  of 
the  new  B-I  manned  strategic  bomber  have 
said  the  long-range  l>omber  Is  obsolete. 

To  support  their  argument  they  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
posedly abandoned  bomber  development  to 
concentrate  on  building  up  its  force  of  inter- 
continental and  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Sen.  George  McGovern,  one  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  unilateral  American  disarma- 
ment, has  stated:  "The  minimal  Soviet  effort 
on  strategic  effort  or  strategic  bombers  In- 
dicates that  they  place  little  emphasis  on 
that  form  of  delivery." 

In  the  absence  of  any  Soviet  disclaimers 
and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  those  who 
watch  Soviet  strategic  developments  closely, 
such  statements  have  become  widely  ac- 
cepted. Just  last  week  Jerome  H.  Kahan, 
formerly  with  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  wrote  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post : 

"The  United  States  Is  developing  a  new 
generation  strategic  bomber,  while  the  USSR 
has  shown  no  evidence  of  a  comparable  pro- 
gram." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  McGovern's  assump- 
tion (and  It  Is  echoed  by  many  others  lu 
the  highly  organized  "peace  lobby")  Is  that 
It  Implies  "if  the  Russians  aren't  doing  It, 
why  should  we?" 


It  Is  obviotisly  fallacious  (and  would  be 
disastrous)  to  predicate  our  weapons  de- 
velopment simply  on  what  the  Soviets  do  or 
do  not  do.  But  In  the  case  of  strategic  bomb- 
ers, it  is  beside  the  point. 

The  plain  fact  is,  the  Soviet  Union  is  build- 
ing a  new  long-range  bomber.  Knovim  by  Its 
NATO  code  name,  "Backfire,"  the  aircraft  is 
a  product  of  the  famous  Tupolev  design 
group,  which  has  created  Rvissla's  supersonic 
transport  and  several  other  reliable  bomber 
designs. 

American  observers,  who  have  followed  the 
covert  development  of  this  plan  for  some 
time,  have  dubbed  It  "Big  Swinger"  because 
of  its  moveable  wing  design  (similar  to  our 
FB-lll). 

This  needle-nosed  Soviet  bomber  is  pow- 
ered by  two  gigantic  Kuznetsov  NK  144  tur- 
bofan  engines  (with  afterburners)  and  has 
an  imrefueled  range  of  between  4,300  and 
6.000  miles,  which  places  it  definitely  in  the 
strategic  aircraft  category.  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  inagaziue  notes : 

"Since  all  NATO  targets  can  be  covered 
from  Russia  by  an  aircraft  with  a  combat 
radius  of  2,000  miles,  strategists  in  the  West 
believe  'Big  Swinger'  was  designed  specifically 
with  U.S.  targets  In  mind." 

Test  and  evaluation  prototypes  of  Backfire 
have  been  flying  for  several  years  in  a  pro- 
gram shrouded  In  secrecy  exceptional  for 
even  the  Russians.  The  Soviets  may  have 
wanted  to  achieve  a  "technological  surprise" 
with  Backfire  similar  to  the  one  they  pulled 
with  their  supersonic  Foxbat  fighter. 

But  the  West  has  been  rapidly  gather- 
ing intelligence  on  the  new  bomber.  Last 
year,  one  of  the  Backfire  prototypes  was 
discovered  while  being  refueled  in  flight 
from  a  giant  Myasischev  Mya-4  Bison 
tanker.  After  Us  "drink"  the  Backfire 
streaked  away  on  a  lO-hotur  flight. 

Aviation  Week  reports  "production  of  op- 
erational aircraft  has  Ijegun,"  and  now  there 
are  at  least  20  Backfires  completed  or  on 
the  production  line.  The  production  model  of 
the  aircraft  has  been  modified  with  length- 
ened wings  (to  Improve  range)  and  further 
cleaning  of  the  fuselage  to  Improve  aero- 
dynamics. 

Backfire  has  a  speed  at  altitude  In  ex- 
cess of  Mach  2  and  a  limited  supersonic 
dash  capability  when  flying  "on  the  deck" 
to  penetrate  radar  and  anti-aircraft  defense. 

In  a  t3rplcal  example  of  Soviet  adaptation 
of  "civilian"  research  and  development  tech- 
nology, the  Backfire's  powerful  In-fuselage 
twin  engines  are  the  ones  originally  devel- 
oped for  the  Tupolev  Tu-144  supersonic 
transport. 

Little  Is  known  of  the  Backfire's  arma- 
ment, but  the  Soviets  are  believed  to  be 
working  on  an  Improved  alr-to-surface 
strategic  missile  to  use  with  It.  This  would 
be  a  stand-off  weapon,  similar  to  the  U.S. 
short-range  attack  missile  (SRAM),  a  super- 
sonic nuclear  missile  now  being  fitted  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  B-52s  and  FB- 
lUs. 

These  stand-off  weapons  permit  bombers 
to  strike  their  targets  without  flying  Into 
the  heavy  defense  areas  around  them. 

The  Soviets  now  have  three  stand-off  mis- 
siles operational,  evidence  they  have  never 
really  abandoned  the  manned-bomber  con- 
cept. One  is  the  somewhat  crude  Kanparoo. 
Another  is  the  Kipper,  designated  mainly  as 
an  anti-ship  missile. 

The  third  Is  a  much  more  sophisticated 
missile,  the  Kitchen.  An  outt^owth  of  this 
missile  may  be  destined  for  use  with  Back- 
fire. 

Backfire  presents  substantial  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  Intend  to  copy  the  U.S.  "nuclear 
triad"  mix  of  bombers.  ICBMs  and  sub- 
launched  missiles  more  fully.  Much  discus- 
sion in  Soviet  military  and  political  circles 
has  centered  around  the  degree  of  flex- 
ibility the  manned  bomber  affords  In  con- 
frontation   situations   and    this    has    added 
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racMnentum  to  the  development  of  the  new 
aircraft. 

Because  of  this,  manned  bombers  will 
now  emerge  as  a  much  more  Important 
factOT  in  the  current  round  of  SALT  talks 
than  had  at  first  been  expected. 

The  Soviets  never  really  lost  sight  of  the 
efficacy  of  bombers.  They  pushed  a  number  of 
strategic  bomber  projects  during  the  1950b 
and  1960s,  none  of  which  really  panned 
out. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  great  secrecy  sur- 
rounding Backfire  stems  from  a  Soviet  re- 
luctance to  chance  any  more  embarrassments 
like  its  two  former  strategic  bomber  projecus. 
These  were  both  Myasischev  designs — the 
huge  Mya-4  Bison,  with  its  curious  design 
mixture  of  the  modern  and  the  antique,  and 
the   truly   formidable-looking   Bounder. 

Both  of  these  planes  developed  what  the 
Soviets  vaguely  referred  to  as  "shortcom- 
ings" and  never  became  operational  as  strate- 
gic bombers.  The  Bounder  has  laeen  used  for 
"research,"  while  the  Bison  has  been  used 
for  "marltinie  reconnaissance"  and  tanke."- 
service. 

The  less  than  praiseworthy  performance  of 
these  two  planes  In  a  strate^c  bomber  role 
bolstered  the  arguments  of  those  in  the  So- 
viet military  who  maintained  that  no  man- 
ned aircraft,  however,  fast,  could  successfully 
penetrate  a  modern  air  defense. 

However,  this  argument  did  not  take  Into 
consideration  "penetration  aids,"  electronic 
devices  to  fool  radar,  mislead  homing  anti- 
aircraft missiles,  and  allow  for  precise  navi- 
gation while  flying  close  to  the  ground  at 
high  speeds. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  capitalizing 
on  its  advanced  electronics  know-how.  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  penetration  aids  and 
electronic  countermeastires  (ECMs)  to  new 
heights. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  succeeded  In  maki:!? 
the  B-52.  »  plane  designed  In  the  1940's.  a 
continuing  and  awesome  threat.  The  bag  of 
penetration  secrets  in  the  B-52  has  so  dis- 
comfited Moscow  that  It  has  been  the  target 
of  a  terrific  espionage  effort  in  this  country 
and  anywhere  the  giant  aircraft  are  based. 

For  several  years  now,  every  American 
aircraft  shot  down  In  North  Viet  Nam  but 
still  somewhat  Intact  has  been  shipped  back 
to  Soviet  laboratories  for  examination  of  its 
electronics  devices.  The  highest  priority  item 
(and  one  so  far  not  delivered,  fortunately) 
ha2  been  to  get  hands  on  a  B-52. 

As  the  Soviets  have  become  stronger  and 
achieved  equality  If  not  superiority  In  stra- 
tegic weapons,  they  have  become  more  dis- 
posed to  throw  their  weight  around.  They 
quickly  discovered  that  missiles,  which  you 
either  fire  or  don't  fire,  don't  have  taat 
certain  quality  of  coercion  the  Soviets  like  so 
well. 

A  manned  bomber,  however,  possesses  that 
quality  In  abundance. 

It  allows  a  very  precise  control  over  events 
In  a  power  play  scenario.  The  Kremlin  saw 
this  very  clearly  during  the  Cuban  mls.<!5!e 
crisis  of  1962.  One  of  the  most  tangilile  evi- 
dences of  the  American  power  that  made 
Khrushchev  back  down  was  the  B-52. 

For  one  solid  month,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  the  Strategic  Air  Comoxand  "leaned  on" 
the  Soviet  Union  with  clouds  of  B-52's  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Russian  air  defence 
radar.  Soviet  air  defense  controllers  couldn't 
look  at  their  boards  without  seeing  the  bl'pi. 

Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  former  commander 
of  SAC.  notes  that  "the  bomber  Is  the  inly 
strategic  system  which  can  be  applied  icross 
the  spectrum  from  show  of  force  (as  tn  the 
Cuban  crisis),  to  Jungle  combat  (as  'n  Viet 
Nam  to  conventional  conflict  (as  In  Korea  i , 
to  nuclear  holocaust  and  post-attack  condi- 
tions." 

Tills  admirable  flexibility  from  a  politico- 
military  standpoint  sometimes  obscures  a 
verj-  Important  military  economic  advantage 
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of  the  manned  bomber :  It  must  be  defended 
against. 

It  U  estimated  tta0  Soviets  spend  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  their  defense  budget  to  counter 
our  bombers.  One  of  the  priority  functions 
of  new  Soviet  fighters,  like  the  Fozbat,  Is 
combat  radius  that  will  enable  them  to  en- 
gsige  Incoming  bombers  before  they  launch 
stand-off  weapons.  One  of  the  priority  tar- 
gets of  Soviet  missile  submarines  off  our 
coasts  U  SAC  airfields.  (Our  B-52s  have 
already  been  dispersed  because  of  this 
threat.) 

For  this  reason,  development  of  the  B-1 
Is  of  primary  importance.  This  heir  to  the 
fabulous  legacy  of  the  B-52  will  severely 
compound  Soviet  defense  problems: 

It  will  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  flying  700 
miles  per  hour  at  tree  top  level,  guided  by 
terrain-reading  radar  and  an  automatic  pilot. 

It  will  carry  almost  three  times  as  much 
nuclear  firepower  as  the  B-62. 

It  will  use  shorter  runways  and  less  fuel 
than  the  B-52  and  can  thus  "scramble"  from 
a  much  wider  selection  of  American  airfields. 

It  will  offer  a  very  small  and  confused 
image  to  defense  controllers  mainly  because 
it  wUl  be  obscured  by  "ground  clutter"  (radar 
images  of  trees,  buildings,  etc.). 

It  wUl  Incorporate  vastly  improved  ECMs 
and  decoys.  Some  of  Its  decoys  (cruise  mis- 
siles that  appear  to  be  bombers  on  radar 
screens)  will  actually  carry  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  it  must  be 
noted  that  Backfire  wUl  present  problems  for 
American  air  defense.  And  at  the  moment, 
that  defense  Is  in  a  pretty  sad  state. 

In  fact,  becatise  of  rapid  development  of 
Backfire,  upgrading  of  the  U.S.  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command  (ADC)  is  a  top  priority  Item 
for  the  Air  Force.  It  wUl  take  most  of  this 
decade  to  bring  the  system  up  to  a  standard 
where  It  wUl  be  proof  against  Backfire. 

Procurement  of  three  main  items  is  In- 
volved : 

1.  The  so-called  IMI  (improved  manned 
interceptor),  probably  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las F-I5  air-superiority  fighter. 

2.  Boeing  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  (AW ACS)  aircraft  (modified  Boe- 
ing 7078)  to  enhance  early  warning  and  con- 
trol IMI  squadrons. 

3.  An  over-the-horlzon  backscatter  (OTHB) 
radar  system  which  could  detect  Soviet 
bombers  virtually  from  take-off. 

This  will  Involve  an  initial  Investment  of 
between  $4  and  $5  billion  and  yearly  operat- 
ing costs  of  about  «800  million.  But  it  is 
vitally  needed  to  counter  Backfire  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, for  It  seems  certain  the  Soviets  wUl 
put  the  same  kind  of  developmental  energy 
Into  long-range  bombers  that  they  have  put 
Into  their  navy  in  the  past  decade. 

One  reason  for  this  development  may  be  to 
offset  any  SALT  n  agreements  on  offensive 
strategic  missiles. 

The  Soviets  know  that  our  air  defense  has 
declined  sharply  since  the  heydays  of  the  late 
1950s  when  there  were  about  240.000  people 
in  ADC.  Now  there  are  about  100,000. 

Where  there  were  once  67  active-duty  air- 
craft squadrons  there  are  now  seven  (plus  19 
Air  National  Guard  units  serving  part  time) . 

Where  there  were  once  116  long-range  ra- 
dar  squadrons  there  are  now  67. 

The  primary  Interceptor  In  ADC  service 
now  Is  the  13-year-old  F-106— no  match  for 
Backfire. 

Despite  all  the  glitter  of  ballistic  missiles, 
the  bomber  age  is  not  over.  Both  our  Defense 
Department  and  the  Soviets  realize  this.  The 
question  is:  Does  Congress? 

The  battle  for  the  B-1  and  for  our  ailing 
air  defense  wUl  be  fought  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  development  of  the 
Backfire  demands  the  upgrading  of  our 
bomber  defense,  whUe  the  proven  flexibility 
of  the  B-1. 


In  fact,  everything  poeslb  e 
to  enhance  the  formldabUlt  r 
a  deterrent. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr 
cide  Convention  was 
the  Senate  by  President 
16,  1949.  Since  that  time 
wisely  refused  to  advise 
ratification,  and,  I  believe, 
tinue  in  its  refusal. 

The  American   Bar 
played  a  significant  role 
Genocide  Convention 
years.  On  March  10,  197  L 
tion  was  most  ably 
Eberhard  Deutsch  of 
Bar  before  a  Senate 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Deutsih 
deserve  commendation 
tion  in  seeing  beyond  th(  i 
Convention  to  the  tragi; 
which  ratification  woul( 
American  system  of 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Mr.  Deutsch': 
perceptive  remarks  befote 
Relations  Subcommittee 
the  Record. 

There  being  no 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Eberhard 

My  name  is  Eberhard  P. 
a  lawyer  in  New  Orleans, 
ment  is  made  in  my  capacity 
two  duly  appointed  and 
atives  of  the  American  Bai 
appear  before  this  Commit 
the  Association  in  oppositiau 
of  the  Oenocide  Conventioi  i 

On  September  8,  1949,  at 
ventlon  in  St.  Louis,  the 
sociatlon,  through  its  House 
pressed  the  "sense  of  the 
the  conscience  of  America, 
(entire)  civilized  world,  revolts 
cide  .  .  . ;  that  such  acts  ar( 
moral  law  and  are  abhorreni 
a  proper  and  decent  regard 
of  human  beings,  regardless 
ethnical,  racial,  religious  or 
to  which  they  belong;   (and 
as  thus  understood  should 
opposition  of  the  government 
States  and  of  all  of  Its 

The  House  found,  howevei 
pression  and  punishment  of 
an  international  conventioi 
proposed  the  United  States 
Involves  Important 
(which)  the  proposed 
not  resolve  ...  In  a  mannei 
our    form    of    Government 

The  House  accordingly 
tion  on  record  as  opposing 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
tion  on  the  Prevention  and 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  "as 
for  its  advice  and  consent 
man    less    than    three 
June  16. 

At  its  mid-winter  meetln  ; 
February  23,   1970,  the 
row   margin  of   130  to   126, 
position  which  It  had  taken 
lug  down  a  recommendatioi 
that  position  and  for 
the  Convention. 
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This  statement  Is  submltte  I  In  support  of 
the  position  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
as  recited  above,  and  to  re<]ord  the  back- 
ground of  that  position  whi^h,  in  the  last 
analysis.  Is  simply  that  whole-hearted  con- 
currence In  the  lofty  Ideals  that  engender 
promotion  of  moral  Issues,  shoiuld  not  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  the  ephemeral  tissue  of 
those  ideals  for  the  endurlni  fiber  of  con- 
stitutional limitations.  T 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adotted  a  Declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  genocifle  "Is  contrary 
to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  alms  of 
the  United  Nations";  that  maHy  Instances 
of  genocide  have  occurred  w^en  racial,  re- 
ligious, political  and  other  grAups  have  been 
destroyed,  entirely  or  in  part"]  that  genocide 
Is  a  crime,  whether  it  "U  coiimltted  on  re- 
ligious, racial,  political  or  any  ^ther  grounds"- 
and  Inviting  "the  Member  States  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  this  crlJie"  (emphasis 
added).  | 

The  United  States  Joined  li  this  declara- 
tion. Standing  foremost  as  a^^orld  leader  in 
the  protection  of  individual  rights,  she  coiUd 
do  no  less.  Representing  the  American  Bar 
Association,  we  are  accordingly  \n  complete 
and  unequivocal  accord  with!  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  Association's  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  ResponsibUltles  in 
Its  recent  Report  (p.  7)  recommending  that 
the  Association  go  on  record  a«  favoring  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Contention:! 

"The  United  States  which  Was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  protest  against  ^ivemment  ex- 
cesses, and  which  grew  great  in  substantial 
measure  because  it  was  a  haveb  and  the  hope 
for  oppressed  persons  anywhere,  should  be 
In  the  lead  In  Joining  in  thei  declaration  of 
revulsion  at  the  organized  effort  to  eliminate 
a  whole  people  during  World  War  II,  and  of 
determination  that  such  an  e«  brt  should  not 
be  undertaken  ever  again." 

But  our  conviction  is  equally  firm  that 
having  Joined  In  such  a  declt  ration  as  to  a 
matter  which  lies,  ultimately,  within  the  do- 
mestic sphere  of  each  of  the  v  orld's  nations, 
the  United  States  has  gone  far  snough. 

She  should  not,  in  our  opinion.  Join  in  a 
Convention  by  which  she  woujd  commit  her- 
self in  advance  to  protect  the  toeople  of  other 
nations  against  their  own  governments,  nor 
agree  that  such  other  countres  may  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  genocide  within  the  I  orders  of  the 
United  States,  and  Invite  them  in  advance.  In 
the  words  of  Article  Vin  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  to  take,  through  '  the  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nation  i,  such  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  Uni  »d  Nations  as 
they  consider  appropriate  for  ;he  prevention 
and  suppression  thereof." 

The  Section  Report  itself  mi  ikes  this  point 
abundantly,  and  indeed  shockingly,  clear.  It 
is  stated  therein  (p.  17)  that  under  Article 
VIII  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

"Even  if  the  complaint  involved  alleged 
prohibited  action  by  one  country  against  an 
ethnic  group  within  its  own  country  .  .  . 
the  claim  that  the  United  JIatlons  could 
not  consider  the  matter  becaui  e  it  concerned 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  «tne  State  .  .  . 
would  be  foreclosed.  The  Security  Council, 
or  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  would  all  be  authorized 
to  hear  the  complaint.  In  appropriate  cases, 
where  the  complaint  was  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  the  United  Nations  orgims  could  rec- 
ommend or  decide  on  measurei ;  to  be  taken." 

It  Is  submitted  that  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions are  not  the  proper  constit  utional  means 
for  the  government  of  the  :>eople  of  the 
United  States  in  their  internal  affairs,  which 
should  continue  to  be  regulated  by  our  own 
federal  and  state  and  local  leg  Islatlve  bodies 
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through  enactments  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  our  own  constitutional  processes. 

We  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles 
as  Secretary  of  State,  testifying  before  a 
sub-committee  on  the  Senate  Jxidiclary  Com- 
mittee on  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  Umit  the  effect  of  treaties  as  internal 
law  within  the  United  States.  He  said  (Hear- 
ings, 83rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  824-825-1953) : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  treaties  should,  or 
lawfully  can,  be  used  as  a  device  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  procediures  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  what  are  essentially 
matters  of  domestic  concern."  The  United 
States  should,  he  felt,  "favor  methods  of  per- 
suasion, education  and  example  rather  than 
formal  undertakings  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty  as 
the  means  which  we  would  now  select  as 
the  proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  Inception." 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  extravagant  state- 
ment which  has  at  times  been  made  (Section 
Report,  p.  16)  that  "In  terms  of  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  the  occur- 
rence of  genocide  anywhere  In  the  world  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  international  concern 
as,  for  example,  the  spread  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons"; nor  with  the  further  submission  that 
when  a  number  of  other  nations  consider  a 
matter  to  be  of  sufficient  concern  to  make 
a  treaty  about  It,  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
international  concern  cognizable  as  such  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  old  bootstrap  doctrine  by  which 
a  domestic  Issue,  not  subject  as  such  to  reg- 
ulation by  treaty,  can  be  transmuted  by  the 
very  prohibited  act  of  making  It  the  subject 
of  a  treaty.  Into  the  arena  of  International 
affairs  subject  to  regtUation  by  treaty. 

It  Is  the  same  doctrine  which  gave  rise  to 
the  dictum  by  the  Department  of  State 
(Publication  3972,  Foreign  Policy  Series  26, 
September,  1950).  which  we  cannot  accept 
either,  that  "there  Is  no  longer  any  distinc- 
tion between  'domestic'  and  'foreign'  affairs". 

U  Indeed  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  circumvention  by  such  Judispruden- 
tial  sorcery,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  broad 
constitutional  policy  rather  than  of  strict 
constitutional  law;  and  it  Is  submitted  that 
our  constitutional  philosophy  should  not  be 
so  impaired  by  transplanting  matters  within 
a\xr  dc»nestlc  Jurisdiction  Into  the  Interna- 
tional forum,  subject  to  legislation  by  treaty 
and  adjudication  by  International  bodies. 

There  can  really  be  no  question  that  the 
crime  which  gave  rise  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention— ^mass  murder  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis — 
was  committed  with  the  encouragement  and 
indeed  at  the  direction  of  the  Goveriunent 
of  Germany. 

It  is  our  position  that  Ui  order  for  geno- 
cide to  be  an  International  crime,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  matter  of  international  concern 
appropriately  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with 
other  nations  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  It  must,  by  definition,  be  com- 
mitted with  the  complicity  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned — not  merely  by  individuals. 

When  the  Convention  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  those  of  other  Western  na- 
tions, sought,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  to  have 
genocide  defined  as  having  been  committed 
"with  the  complicity  of  government",  be- 
cause Its  "delegation  felt  In  fact  that  geno- 
cide could  not  be  an  International  crime  un- 
less a  government  participated  In  its  perpe- 
tration." ' 

This  demand  was  rejected,  and  \inder  Arti- 
cle rv  of  the  Convention,  states-parties  are 
required  merely  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing punishment  for  "persons  committing 
genocide",  and  requiring  trial  of  "persons 
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charged  with  genocide",  whether  they  are 
"public  officials  or  private  Individuals". 

Instead,  therefore,  of  Including  govern- 
ment complicity  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
required  to  constitute  It  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional concern.  Article  VIII  of  the  Conven- 
tion, as  already  shown,  permits  "the  com- 
petent organs  of  the  United  Nations"  to  In- 
terfere In  the  domestic  affairs  of  member 
nations  by  hearing  complaints  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  individual  citizens,  and  to  "take 
such  action  ...  as  they  consider  appropri- 
ate" against  them. 

The  type  of  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  might  be  faced  in  this  regard,  if  it  be- 
came a  party  to  the  Oenocide  Convention,  Is 
illustrated  graphically,  and  quite  startlingly, 
by  a  recent  news  item  (see  Time  Magazine, 
December  12,  1969,  p.  20)  which  reported  that 
a  "San  Francisco  lawyer  who  represents  the 
(Black)  Panthers  .  .  .  revealed  plans  to  go 
before  the  United  Nations  and  charge  the 
United  States  with  'genocide'  against  the 
Panthers". 

Already  before  the  United  Nations  is  a 
petition  stated  to  be  supported  by  "such  out- 
standing leaders"  as  Paul  Robeson,  Mrs. 
Coretta  Scott  King,  the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy,  William  L.  Patterson  and  Bobby  Seale, 
addressed  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  pub- 
lished in  1970  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled, 
"W6  Charge  Genocide",  a  copy  of  which  is 
filed  with  this  statement. 

The  petitioners  describe  themselves  as 
"being  the  first  in  history  to  charge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  the  crime  of  genocide  .  .  .  with  mass 
murder  of  Its  own  nationals  (and)  with  In- 
stitutionalized oppression  and  persistent 
slaughter  of  the  Negro  people  in  the  United 
States",  a  crime  "prohibited  by  the  con- 
science of  the  world  as  expressed  In  the" 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  petitioners  ask  that  the  General  As- 
sembly "declare  by  resolution  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  Genocide  against  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States";  that  it  "condemn  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  failure 
to  .  .  .  observe  its  solenui  International  ob- 
ligations under  .  .  .  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion"; and  "finally,  for  whatever  other  meas- 
ures shaU  be  deemed  proper  by  the  General 
Assembly,  under  the  .  .  .  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States".^ 

Another  constitutional  question  of  some 
significance  arises  out  of  the  vagueness  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Convention.  It  pro- 
vides. In  Article  II,  for  instance,  that  geno- 
cide consists  of  certain  "acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such"  by  (b)  "causing  serious  .  .  .  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group". 

In  its  favorable  report  of  December  8,  1970. 
on  the  Genocide  Convention,  this  Committee 
proposed  that  In  Its  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  should  state  ex- 
pressly that  it  "understands  and  construes 
the  words  'mental  harm'  ...  to  mean  per- 
manent impairment  of  mental  faculties". 

In  the  Foreword  to  "We  Charge  Genocide", 
cited  above,  William  L.  Patterson,  one  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  United  Nations,  submits 
that  "the  psychological  Impact  ...  of  Jim- 
crow  and  segregation  in  their  subtle  and 
covert  forms  does  extreme  mental  harm  to 
the  group". 

In  Brown  vs  Board  of  Education,'  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  went  even 
further  and  held  expressly  that  separation 
of  Negro  children  "from  others  of  similar  age 
and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race 
generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their 
status  In  the  community  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  undone  .  .  .  (and)  has  a  tendency  to 
(retard  their)  education  and  mental  develop- 
ment .  .  ." 

In  light  of  this  holding  by  the  Supreme 


Court,  such  an  understanding  as  this  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  in  recommending  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  that  "mental 
harm"  is  to  be  construed  "to  mean  impair- 
ment of  mental  faculties",  would  hardly  de- 
ter any  tribunal  from  determining  that  any 
form  of  local  segregation  is  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  international  crime  of  genocide 
under  the  Convention. 

.  Another  understanding  proposed  by  this 
Committee  in  its  recommendation,  made  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, Is  that  the  United  States  "under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethni- 
cal, racial  or  religious  group  as  such  ...  to 
mean  to  intent  to  destroy"  such  a  group 
"in  such  manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial 
part  of  the  group  concerned". 

It  is  again  submitted  that  such  an  under- 
standing in  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  the  United  States  would  hardly 
stand  in  the  way  of  finding  of  guilt  on  sucli 
a  charge  as  that  of  Mr.  Pattern  In  his  cited 
Foreword,  that  "America's  racism  Is  bringing 
about  in  part  the  physical  destruction  of 
the  group". 

Just  as  the  United  States  and  her  political 
allies  were  unable  to  get  "compUcity  of  gov- 
ernment" into  the  definition  of  genocide 
while  the  Convention  was  being  fonnulated. 
they  also  acquiesced,  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Community  block,  in  the  omission  of  "poUti- 
cal"  from  the  categories  of  groups  as  to  which 
genocide  is  to  be  prohibited. 

The  original  United  Nations  Declaration 
against  Genocide,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  December  1946,  denoimced 
genocide  whether  "committed  on  religious, 
racial,  political  or  any  other  grounds"  (em- 
phasis added).  When  this  declaration  was 
being  converted  into  the  Convention,  the 
Communist  nations  insisted  on  mnission  of 
"political"  from  the  listed  categories,  and 
the  United  States  capitulated;  so  that  none 
of  the  Communist  nations  cottld,  for  ex- 
ample, ever  be  charged,  xmder  the  Conven- 
tion, with  committing  genocide  by  Inflictmg 
lutoierable  "conditions  of  life"  on  a  political 
group,  and  seeking  to  destroy  its  members. 

When  this  point  was  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Its  mid- 
winter meeting  in  Atlanta  on  February  23. 
1970.  Nicholas  Kaizenbach,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  said, 
m  effect,  that  omission  of  "political"  from  the 
Convention  was  simply  a  "trade"  In  the 
course  of  compromise  between  the  Commu- 
nist and  Western  nations,  by  which  "we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  ethnical'  Included  among 
the  groups  in  place  of  'political'  ". 

Considering  that  i'ethnical ",  in  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  is  defined  as  "pertaining  to  or 
designating  races",  and  that  "racial"  was  al- 
ready in  the  draft  Genocide  Convention,  a 
compromise  for  insertion  of  "ethnical"  in 
return  for  omission  of  "poUtical"  was  ac- 
ceptance of  a  stale,  crumbling  cracker  for  a 
carload  of  fine  smoked  bams. 

This  "legislative  history"  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  word  "politi- 
cal"  was  omitted,  on  the  Insistence  of  the 
Communist  nations,  from  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, so  that  genocide  as  to  political 
groups  is  not  prohibited  by  that  Convention, 
is  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ratify  the  1957  Conven- 
tion on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  be- 
cause of  its  prohibition  of  the  Imposition  of 
such  labor  as  a  means  of  political  coercion, 
or  as  punishment  for  the  expression  of  polit- 
ical views  opposed  to  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Aside  from  the  answerability  of  govern- 
ments for  violation  of  the  Convention,  on 
charges  filed  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
treaty  provides  (Article  VI)  that  "persons 
charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  sli&ll  be  tried  by 
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a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  In  the 
territory  of  which  the  Mt  was  committed,  or 
by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  JurUdlctlon  with  respect  to  those  Con- 
tracting Parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
Its  Jurisdiction". 

Proponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Ignoring  the  words  of  the  foregoing  Article 
that  trials  of  persons  charged  with  commis- 
sion of  genocide  are  to  be  conducted  by  a 
tribunal  "of  the  State  in  the  territory  of 
which  the  act  was  committed",  conclude 
that  a  United  States  citizen  charged  with 
genocide  could,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
tried  elsewhere  than  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  same  egregious  non-sequltur  has  been 
drawn  to  the  effect  that  since  there  Is  no 
such  international  tribunal  as  is  contem- 
plated under  this  Article,  no  American  citi- 
zen could  be  deprived  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  or  be  forced  Into  a 
trial  In  some  foreign  court  under  procedures 
not  American. 

It  seems  especially  difficult  to  understand 
such  faUaclous  syllogisms,  especially  in  light 
of  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Con- 
vention that  genocide  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  political  crime,  and  that  the  parties  to 
the  Convention  "pledge  themselves  in  such 
cases  to  grant  extradition  (presumably  for 
trial  in  -the  State  In  the  territory  of  which 
the  act  was  committed')  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  in  force". 

These  Jurisdictional  and  "extradltlonal" 
provisions  raise  Important  practical  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States.  The  authorities 
in  Hanoi  have  (see  New  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1969)  charged  that  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
guUty  of  committing  genocide  In  "the  al- 
leged massacre  of  civUlans  in  a  South  Viet- 
namese village".- 

If  the  United  States  were  a  party  to  the 
Oenocide  Convention,  she  would  necessarily 
have  agreed  that  these  soldiers  would  bo 
subject  to  trial  in  Vietnam  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI.  and,  if  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  should  have  an  extradition 
treaty,  would  be  subject  to  extradition  for 
trial  in  Vietnam,  even  if  deemed  (or  even 
found)  innocent  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  no  extradition  would  be  neces- 
sary aa  to  our  American  prisoners  In  North 
Vietnam.  That  country,  it  may  be  assumed 
wouid  cite  the  Oenocide  Convention,  if  we 
were  a  party  to  it,  as  our  consent  to  trial 
of  those  prisoners  on  such  charges  In  that 
country,  with  the  Nuremberg  trials  as  a 
precedent  sanctioning  such  procedure. 

It  Is  true  that  this  Conunlttee,  in  Its 
favorable  report  on  the  Oenocide  Convention 
during  the  91st  Session  of  the  Congress 
recommended  that  the  United  States  should' 
when  ratifying  the  Convention,  state  that 
It  "imderstands  and  construes  Article  VI" 
thereof  as  containing  nothing  which  would 
"affect  the  right  of  any  State  to  bring  to 
trial  before  its  own  tribunals  any  of  its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
State". 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  such  an 
understanding  would,  under  no  circum- 
stances, deprive  any  other  country  of  its 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the  trial  of 
such  IndivlduaU,  especially  since  the  under- 
standing pointedly  fails  to  negate  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States,  under  Article 
VII,  to  grant  extradition  of  Its  citizens  for 
trial  In  other  countries  with  which  It  has 
extradition  treaties. 

This  suggestion  In  turn  raises  another  In- 
teresting, serious  and  really  dangerous  ques- 
tion for  the  United  States.  The  so-called 
"Nuremburg  defense",  universally  pleaded 
In  war-crimes  trials.  Is  that  the  accused  was 
following  orders  which  he  was  required  to 
obey.  Article  IV  of  the  Oenocide  Convention 
provides: 
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states  to  Its  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  that  court  as  to 
disputes  which  are  essentially  within  her 
own  domestic  jurisdiction  "as  determined  by 
the  United  States  of  America". 

To  circumvent  that  reservation  safeguard. 
It  was  provided  by  Article  IX  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  that 

"Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of 
a  State  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  article  ni,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 

This  Article  clearly  overrides  the  Connally 
Amendment,  and  subjects  the  United  States 
to  the  unreserved  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  as  to  all  matters 
involving  the  "Interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment"  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  should  ratify 
that  Convention,  and  a  case  should  arise 
thereunder  which  our  Supreme  Court  should 
bold  to  be  one  within  this  country's  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  and  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  any  party 
to  the  treaty  could  still  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
which  could  disregard  completely  the  deci- 
sion of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  hold  that 
the  matter  was  not  one  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  not  protected  by  the  free- 
speech  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — and  the  United  States  would 
be  bound  by  that  decision  despite  the  Con- 
nally Amendment.' 

Parenthetically,  It  Is  well  to  note  at  this 
point  that  all  of  the  Communist  nations 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention,  now 
that  It  contains  no  prohibition  against  com- 
mission of  the  crime  on  political  grounds, 
but  each  of  those  nations  has  expressly  re- 
served against  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  over  disputes  under 
the  Convention. 

It  is  especially  Interesting  to  note.  In  this 
connection,  that.  In  the  prayer  of  the  pend- 
ing petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  charg- 
ing that  the  "United  States  Is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  Genocide  against  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States",  It  Is  requested  "that 
any  dispute  as  to  the  appllcabUlty  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  crime  here  al- 
legedly submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice". 

It  is  submitted  that,  in  any  event,  the 
entire  Convention  presents  constitutional 
issues  devoutly  to  be  avoided.  As  stated  at 
the  outset.  In  1949  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation resolved  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion should  not  be  "approved  as  submitted," 
because  "the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
genocide  under  an  International  convention 
.  .  .  Involve  important  constitutional  ques- 
tions," and  the  proposed  convention  "does 
not  resolve  them  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  form  of  government";  and  on  February 
23,  1970,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Asso- 
ciation voted  not  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Association  as  expressed  In  1949. 

In  the  finpl  analysis,  prohibition  of  geno- 
cide by  treaty  must  Inevitably  become  an 
exercise  In  futility.  Adolf  Hitler  would  hardly 
have  restrained  the  frightful  acts  of  geno- 
cide which  gave  rise  to  the  Convention,  even 
if  it  had  been  in  existence,  and  Germany  had 
been  a  party  to  it,  during  the  Nazi  reign  of 
terror. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  her  Communist - 
bloc  allies  were  not  deterred  from  the  1968 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  non-ag- 
gression provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  of  which  they  are  all  pious 
members.  And  yet.  Incredibly,  the  Section 
Report  advocating  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  states  unequivocally  (p.  14) 
that  no  member  state  of  the  United  Nations 
has  ever  "acted  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the 


commitments  It  entered  Into"  In  the 
Charter! 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  places 
In  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  whose  peo- 
ples have  never  known  such  freedoms  as  are 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  to  judge  whether 
those  freedoms  are  being  protected  properly 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

It  is  submitted  that  an  international  con- 
vention whose  provisions  may  be  invoked  in 
an  International  forum  when  an  individual 
commits  a  crime  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  his  own  state,  would  cause  far 
more  friction  between  peoples  and  govern- 
ments than  does  the  evil  which  It  seeks  to 
correct,  and  would  tend  to  promote  war 
rather  than  to  "maintain  international  peace 
and  security"  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Reference  to  that  report  will  hereinafter 
sometimes  be  made  as  the  "Section  Report". 

=  See  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  in  1948.  and  especially  the 
statement  made  on  April  IS,  1948,  by  Mr. 
Maktos  of  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  as  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  proceedings  and  votes 
in  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  (75th  and 
128th  meetings),  and  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Part  I,  "Legal  Questions". 

■''  In  this  connection,  there  is  also  filed 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  news  release  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1970,  by  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Foundation,  discussing  background  of  the 
foregoing  petitions,  and  stating,  infer  alia, 
that  "the  U.S.  Communist  Party  has  ordered 
its  membership  to  mount  a  full-scale  cam- 
paign for  Senate  Ratification"  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

*347  US  483,  493,  494  (1954). 

=  A  copy  of  this  New  York  Times  article  is 
filed  herevrtth. 

0  See  Public  Law  90-634.  82  Stat.  1347  (Octo- 
ber 24,  1968),  19  USCA  160.  note  (Suppl.). 
suspending  certain  provisions  of  the  Code 
and  Its  legislative  history  in  VS  CongreS' 
sional  and  Administrative  News  (1968),  Vol. 
3,  4359  ff.  See  also  Long,  United  States  Law 
and  the  Anti-Dumping  Code,  3  The  Inter- 
national Lawyer,  464   (April,  1969). 

'See  Phillips,  The  Oenocide  Convention, 
35  ABAJ  623,  625  (April  1949). 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  26,  1969] 
GENOcmE    Charge     Is    Made    by    Hanoi — It 

Hints  Village  Killings  May  Be  Exploited 

AT  Paris  Talks 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Hong  Kong. — North  Vietnam  accused  the 
United  States  yesterday  of  genocide. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
said  in  a  statement  that  the  alleged  massacre 
of  civilians  In  a  South  Vietnamese  village  In 
March  of  last  year  grew  out  of  United  States 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  criminal  acts  by  one  American 
unit. 

The  Hanoi  Government  thus  seemed  to  be 
moving  to  exploit  the  reported  incident  In 
Songmy  village  to  reinforce  Its  negotiating 
demands  that  the  United  States  withdrew 
quickly  and  unconditionally  from  South 
Vietnam. 

U.S.     OFFICIALS     DENOUNCED 

The  Foreign  Ministry  statement  was  the 
latest  of  at  least  four  long  news  articles  and 
reports  transmitted  by  the  official  Vietnam 
News  Agency  since  Sunday.  Other  articles  in- 
cluded an  editorial  denunciation  of  Ameri- 
can officials  and  what  were  asserted  to  be 
first-hand  accounts  by  survivors  of  the 
Songmy  Incident. 

The  United  States  Army  has  charged  First 
Lieut.  WiUam  L.  Calley.  Jr.  with  the  murder 
of  at  least  109  persons  In  the  incident  at 
Songmy  last  year. 


The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
statement  broadcast  late  last  night,  said: 

"The  United  States  war  of  aggression  Is  a 
genocide  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people. 
This  loathsome  crime,  which  will  be  forever 
cursed,  has  itself  laid  bare  the  United  States 
allegation  on  Its  so-called  defense  of  the 
freedom  and  respect  for  the  fight  to  self- 
determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple." 

"The  question  here,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued, "is  not  only  the  responsibility  of  the 
criminals  in  Songmy"  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States.  Ruling  circles  who  have 
unleashed  a  war  of  aggression  against  Viet- 
nam and  committed  innumerable  and  abom- 
inable charges  against  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

"To  put  an  end  to  the  United  States  crimes 
against  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  United 
States  aggression  must  be  stopped  and  the 
United  States  and  satellite  troops  must  be 
totally  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam."  it 
asserted. 

Tlie  Hanoi  Government  "strongly  de- 
nounces" the  killing  of  civilians  In  Songmy. 
according  to  the  statement,  and  calls  on 
"progressive  people  in  the  United  States" 
and  elsewhere  to  "raise  their  voices  and  take 
measures"   to  check   American   policy. 

A  similar  statement  by  "a  si>okesman"  of 
the  Vietcong's  political  organization,  pro- 
visional revoUitionary  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  said  the  reported  Incident  in 
Songmy  "laid  bare  the  fallacy  of  the  United 
States  ruling  circles'  msrthical  contention 
that  a  'wholesale  massacre'  would  take  place 
in  South  Vietnam  if  the  United  States  with- 
draws all  its  troops." 


REGIONAL  HEALTH  AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  played  a  role  in  the  Senate  pas- 
sage of  S.  1136.  the  omnibus  extension 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act — 
which  encompasses  authoi-izations  for 
regional  medical  programs — I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues sm  article  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  today's  New  York 
Times  by  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr..  en- 
titled "Congress  Fights  for  Regional 
Health  Aid." 

The  newspaper  story  by  Mr.  Schmeck 
discusses  the  decision  on  whether  re- 
gional medical  progi-ams  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. While  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
regional  medical  program  project  which 
provides  for  a  regional  kidney  transplant 
program  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  may  survive  because  financial  re- 
sources will  be  available  to  it  under  Con- 
gress enacted  medicare  reimbursement, 
it  is  most  distressing  to  learn  that  a 
vitally  needed  demonstration  program 
for  controlling  high  blood  pressure  and 
improving  mortality  from  stroke  in  Har- 
lem must  terminate  because  of  the  zero 
budget  request  for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  this 
program  going. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  entitled  "Congress 
Fights  for  Regional  Health  Aid"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Fights  for  Regional  Health  Aid 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington.  April  15. — Regional  medical 
programs  all  over  the  country  are  winding 
up  their  affairs,  on  orders  from  the  Nixon 
Administration,  in  spite  of  the  facT  that  the 
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8enat«  has  passed  a  bill  to  keep  them  alive 
and  the  House  Is  conBlderlng  an  almoet  Iden- 
tical measure. 

Tbe  House  bill  Is  considered  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  passage,  but  It  faces  a  probable 
Presidential  veto.  Continuation  of  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  Is  provided  In  an 
omnibus  bill  that  also  covers  and  extends 
for  a  year  Federal  support  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  other  health  programs. 

The  Congressional  forces  trying  to  extend 
these  programs  over  Administration  objec- 
tions want  to  do  so  to  provide  sufficient  time 
to  draft  more  effective  alternatives. 

The  Administration  has  wanted  to  kill  the 
programs  partly  as  an  economy  move  and 
partly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
accomplishments.  When  the  budget  for  the 
1974  fiscal  year  was  announced,  an  Admin- 
istration spokesman  said  of  the  program, 
"The  projects  supported  have  not  been  cax- 
rled  out  according  to  any  consistent  theme 
or  set  of  priorities."  The  Administration  has 
not  suggested  to  Congress  any  alternative 
Federal  program. 

Projects  that  face  extinction  cover  a  broad 
range  of  efforts  to  improve  health  care,  par- 
ticularly among  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
Examples  are  an  educational  program  In 
New  York  to  improve  the  competence  of  doc- 
tors who  practice  In  the  city's  slums  and  a 
program  In  Westchester  County  that  was 
planning  neighborhood  health  centers  In 
poverty  areas. 

The  concept  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams began  In  1964  as  a  plan  to  Improve  the 
treatment  of  Americans  suffering  from  three 
major  disease  categories — heart  disease,  can- 
cer and  stroke.  A  law  bringing  the  program 
into  being  was  signed  in  1965,  but  It  forbade 
the  key  activity  originally  Intended— the  es- 
tablishment of  a  network  of  q)eclal  treat- 
ment centers. 

Thereafter  the  programs  tried  to  accom- 
plish their  main  goal  of  speeding  the  trans- 
lation of  reasearch  advances  Into  patient 
care  by  less  direct  means.  These  Included 
continuing  education  programs  for  doctors, 
demonstration  projects  In  various  areas  of 
health  care  and  aids  to  health  manpower 
training. 

Some  critics  say  the  programs  have  been 
little  more  than  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  doctors  and  In  some  respects  dupli- 
cate functions  that  could  be  carried  out  sat- 
isfactorily by  other  agencies. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  programs  have 
lost  their  original  identification  with  heart, 
cancer  and  stroke  and  have  taken  on  such 
areas  of  endeavor  as  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, emergency  medical  care  and 
other  things  that  were  fashionable  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time. 

The  programs  are  guided  by  the  Regional 
Medical  Program  Service  here.  It  will  go  out 
of  business,  too,  unless  Congress  acts  and  can 
override  a  veto. 

Under  the  current  phasing  out,  the  con- 
tinuing education  program  is  one  of  four  in 
New  York  City  that  loses  Its  support  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  fatal  date  for  the  Westchester  project 
has  already  passed. 

■arvisioNS  abb  uacia) 

CongresBlonal  leaders  In  the  health  field. 
Including  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Massachusetts,  and  Representative 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  Democrat  of  Florida,  have 
stated  the  need  to  revise  the  regional  medical 
programs  Idea  along  with  several  other  health 
programs  that  the  Administration  is  Intent 
on  ending. 

These  include  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  and  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  community  mental  health 
centers.  Senator  Kennedy  Is  chief  sponsor  of 
the  Senate  bill  to  keep  the  regional  programs 
alive. 

Ftw  years,  the  regional  medical  programs 
have  been  in  periodic  trouble,  partly  because 


of  their  changing  orlentatl(  n.  Always  In  the 
past  they  have  survived,  bi  t  survival  seems 
far  less  likely  this  time. 

"The  Administration  Is  mi  re  adamant  than 
I've  ever  seen  any  Admlni  stratlon  before," 
said  one  veteran  of  the  p  -ogram.  "In  fact 
they've  sort  of  taken  It  on  as  a  crusade  to 
kill  It." 

In  California,  one  of  the  Dlggest  and  most 
successful  of  the  regional  c  ledical  programs, 
there  are  more  than  100  pi  ojects,  including 
free  clinics  In  urban  pove  rty  areas,  emer- 
gency care  systems  In  place  i  that  never  pre- 
viously had  them  and  a  brc  ad  range  of  edu- 
cational programs  designed  to  turn  out  the 
kinds  of  health  manpower  the  state  needs. 

The  California  program  ilso  managed  to 
provide  doctors  for  some  la  )lated  communi- 
ties that  had  lost  their  last  ]  ihyslclan — some- 
times by  the  strategy  of  pa  ^Ing  the  costs  of 
bringing  a  visiting  doctor  li  i  by  air. 

Paul  Ward,  executive  dire  :tor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia program,  said  official  there  were  also 
beginning  to  make  some  leadway  against 
licensure  restrictions  that  ]  trevented  nurses 
from  operating  clinics  whe  i  there  were  no 
doctors  to  supervise  them. 

The  state's  program  has  been  told  to  go 
out  of  business  by  mid-Fet  ruary  next  year, 
he  said.  The  Individual  projects  are  being 
terminated  at  intervals  b<  tween  now  and 
then. 

"It  just  like  shooting  one  <  >t  your  own  chil- 
dren," Mr.  Ward  said. 

The  final  date  for  the  K  ew  York  metro- 
politan program  Is  the  end  of  October,  ac- 
cording to  John  Eller,  its  deputy  director. 
Earlier  the  staff  had  been  afraid  It  might 
have  to  close  by  AprU  30,  ai  d  all  staff  mem- 
bers had  been  advised  to  tati  e  their  vacations 
before  then. 

The  plans  from  each  rei  ;ion,  drafted  on 
orders  from  Washington,  go  Into  great  detail 
Including  arrangements  1  or  disposal  of 
equipment  and  central  sta:  r  personnel  and 
helping  the  directors  of  im  livldual  projects 
find  alternative  sources  of  si  ipport. 

The  value  of  the  regior  al  medical  pro-, 
grams  has  been  questioned  In  recent  years, 
but  some  of  their  advisory  g  'oups  and  health 
leaders  In  Congress  have  Qeen  angered  by 
what  they  see  as  the  Adn^nistratlon's  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  the  brograms  before 
Congress  has  decided  on  thflr  fate. 

"It  Is  clear  the  Adminls4-atlon  is  In  the 
process  of  dismantling  the]  region  medical 
programs,"  said  Senator  Kennedy. 

ACTIVK   BOLE    SI  EN 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  pn^osi  i  that  a  program 
be  terminated,"  be  said.  "It  is  quite  another 
to  proceed  actively  In  its  dismemberment." 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  health  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Kenni  dy  Is  chairman, 
has  obtained  texts  of  severs  1  of  the  detailed 
termination  plans,  Includli  g  that  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  regl  )n. 

The  Senator  quoted  an  official  of  the 
Maine  plan  as  saying  "We  I:  ave  been  told  to 
dismantle  the  program  by  J  one  3.  1973." 

Florida's  regional  advisory  group  protested 
the  decision  to  order  the  erml nation  and 
particularly  "the  decision  t)  begin  the  dis- 
mantling process  before  Ccngress  considers 
whether  the  program  should  be  terminated." 

"The  abrupt  order  to  disn  antle  represents 
a  decision  adverse  to  th«  program,"  the 
Florida  advisory  group  stat4  ment  said,  "and 
appears  to  us  to  be  prematt  re,  economically 
wasteful  and  damaging  setta  ick  to  the  prog- 
ress attained  in  meeting  Florida's  health 
goals  and  needs." 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  Callfc  rnla  group  had 
also  sent  In  a  protest  with  Its  termination 
plan. 

In  the  New  York  metropo  itan  region,  the 
project  that  seems  most  I  kely  to  survive 
is  the  New  York -New  Jersey  regional  kidney 
transplant  program.  Becana  i  of  a  change  in 
tbe     Social    Security    law,    reimbursement 
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under  the  Medicare  program  Is  expected  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  this  program. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  expect  t  h&t  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  the  level  of  oper  »tlons,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  transplants  per  mi  mth,  will  have 
risen  to  a  point  so  that  Social  Security  reim- 
bursement will  cover  the  administrative 
costs,"  the  termination  plan  e  aid. 

Another  major  project — a  demonstration 
program  for  controlling  high  blood  pressure 
and  Improving  mortality  from  stroke  In  Har- 
lem— was  scheduled  to  end  It  i  phase  In  Au- 
gust. Virtually  all  of  the  other  programs 
sponsored  by  the  metropolilan  New  Yorlt 
unit  are  presently  expected  o  end  prema- 
turely. There  are  about  10  altogether. 

After  June  30  the  New  York  metropolitan 
central  staff  will  be  cut  back  t  >  skeleton  pro- 
portions— director,  deputy  dlrftctor,  business 
officer  and  a  secretary. 

The  original  intention  was  »  turn  all  the 
projects  over  eventuaUy  to  &ocal  or  state 
funding.  Indeed,  one  of  the  larguments  for 
the  programs  was  that  a  high  tproportlon  did 
find  local  support.  T 

With  termination  looming  for  the  whole 
enterprise,  the  Individual  ptojects  are  all 
looking  for  local  support,  and  seem  to  be 
finding  it  in  many  cases,  according  to  Dr. 
Harold  MarguUes,  director  oi  the  Regionai 
Medical  Program  Service.  | 

Less  promising  so  far,  he  skid,  are  efforts 
to  keep  the  admlnlstratlye  structures  of  the 
programs  Intact.  In  some  of  [the  successful 
programs  these  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  prime  accomplishments  ol  the  effort  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
have  achieved  wc»'klng  relationships  among 
many  professional  and  otherlhealth  groups 
In  their  areas. 

Even  local  support  for  the  Individual  dem- 
onstration projects  Is  not  a  Complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  said  Mx\.  Ward  of  the 
California  program.  While  soc^e  of  the  com- 
munity efforts  were  expand 
ance,  he  believes  their  grov 
the  driving  force  behind  thei 
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DR.   KISSINGER   RECE 
FOR       DISTTNGUIS 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presii 
day's  edition  of  The  Wa; 
there  appeared  a  column 
marks  recently  made  by  DrJHenry  Kiss 
inger  at  the  Federal  City  piub's  Award 
for  Very  Distinguished  Public  Service. 

Dr.  Kissinger  made  a  very  meaningful 
plea  for  this  Nation  to  overcome  Its  di- 
vision and  reassert  Its  wlllFto  challenge 
the  problems  which  confrorlt  us, 

As  Dr.  Kissinger  noted : 

The  world  needs  our  ideal 
and  our  ptnpose.  In  this 
of   the   early    1960s   was   mo: 
and  some  of  the  present  attli 
gerous.  In   the   1920s  we   wei 
because  we  thought  we  were 
world.  We  are  now  in  danger 
from  the  world  because  we  bel: 
good  enough  for  it.  The  res 
and  the  disastrous  consequeiices  would  be 
similar.  T 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  Dr.  Kiss- 
inger when  he  asserts  that  in  recognizing 
our  limits,  "We  have  achlei^d  one  of  the 
definitions  of  maturity."  But,  by  rec- 
ognizing our  limits  it  does  net  necessarily 
follow  that  we  must  feel  uiable  to  cope 
or  overcome  adequately  me  problems 
which  face  us  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. Mankind  is  the  product  of  ex- 
perience. We  achieve  by  learning  from 
our  experience,  not  from  retreating  be- 
cause the  exiierience  has  bean  bad. 
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Dr.  Kissinger's  remarks  are  vei*y  cogent 
and  reflective.  But  they  are  also  very  out- 
ward looking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Course  fob  America? 
(By  Henry  A.  Kissinger) 

(Note. — The  following  i$  an  excerpt  from 
remarks  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  on 
receiving  the  Federal  City  Club's  Award  for 
Very  Distinguished  Public  Service  at  the 
club's  annual  dinner  April  13:) 

For  years,  one  of  the  shibboleths  of  our 
political  debate  has  been  that  with  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  we  could  restore  our 
priorities  and  recover  our  unity.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  war.  debate  dissblved  in- 
creasingly into  a  sterile  chant  of  competing 
liturgies.  But  the  end  of  the  war  has  pro- 
duced a  strange  lassitude  and  uncertainty. 
Combatants  have  been  reluctant  to  leave  the 
trenches.  The  habits  of  confrontation  have 
proved  hard  to  overcome.  We  had  clung  to 
our  divisions  so  stubbornly  that  we  seem  an- 
chorless without  them.  And  we  have  grown 
more  conscious  of  what  we  seek  to  prevent 
than  of  what  we  should  strive  to  achieve. 

Someday — I  suspect  sooner  than  we 
think — the  tactical  debates  will  be  forgotten 
or  seem  Irrelevant.  But  some  of  the  deeper 
scars  linger.  We  have  been  shaken  by  the 
realization  of  our  fallibility.  It  has  been  pain- 
ful to  grasp  that  we  are  no  longer  pristine — 
if  we  ever  were.  Later  than  any  nation,  we 
have  come  to  the  recognition  of  our  limits. 

In  coming  to  a  recognition  of  our  limits, 
we  have  achieved  one  of  the  definitions  of 
maturity.  But  the  danger  is  that  we  will 
learn  that  lesson  too  well — that  instead  of  a 
mature  recognition  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing, we  will  fall  Into  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  illusion  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing. Nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  a  serious, 
dare  I  say  compassionate,  debate  as  to  where 
we  are  going  at  home  and  abroad.  Tecnicians 
cannot  master  revolutions;  every  great 
achievement  was  an  idea  before  It  became  a 
reality.  Catherdals  cannot  be  built  by  those 
who  are  paralyzed  by  doubt  or  consumed  by 
cynicism.  If  a  society  loses  the  capacity  for 
great  conception,  it  can  be  administered  but 
not  governed. 

I  first  saw  government  at  a  high  level  in 
the  early  1960s — at  a  time  which  Is  now  oc- 
casionally debunked  as  overly  brash,  ex- 
cessively optimistic,  even  somewhat  arrogant. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  are  Justified.  But  a 
spirit  prevailed  then  which  was  qulntes- 
sentlally  American:  that  problems  are  a  chal- 
lenge, not  an  alibi;  that  men  are  measured 
not  only  by  their  success  but  also  by  their 
striving,  that  it  Is  better  to  aim  grandly  than 
to  wallow  in  mediocre  comfort.  Above  all, 
government  and  opponents  thought  of  them- 
selves In  a  conmion  enterprise — not  in  a  per- 
manent. Irreconcilable  contest. 

The  world  needs  our  idealism,  our  faith 
and  our  purpose.  In  this  respect  the  spirit 
of  the  early  1960s  was  more  nearly  right  and 
some  of  the  present  attitudes  are  dangerous. 
In  the  1920s  we  were  isolationists  because 
we  thought  we  were  too  good  for  this  world. 
We  are  now  In  danger  of  withdrawing  from 
the  world  because  we  believe  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  it.  The  result  is  the  same  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  would  be  similar. 

So  It  is  time  to  end  our  civil  war. 

To  Ije  sure,  we  should  leaven  our  optimism 
with  a  sense  of  tragedy  and  temper  our 
idealism  with  humility  and  realism.  But  only 
as  we  regain  a  sense  of  direction  can  we  heal 
our  nation's  spirit  and  recover  our  unity — 
the  unity  which  is  the  prerequisite  for  mas- 
tering the  future  and  overcoming  the  wounds 
and  divisions  of  the  recent  past. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
our  involvement  in  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
a  subject  for  debate  for  many  years  to 
come.  For,  not  only  was  this  the  longest 
war  in  American  history,  but  it  was  a 
war  which  began  in  error  and  was  esca- 
lated in  misconception.  It  was  a  war  that 
was  both  botched  and  blotched  with  ci- 
vilian leadership  error  and  misconcep- 
tion, with  failures  and  deficiencies  of 
command  in  Washington  and  with  mis- 
takes in  methods  and  tactics.  But  despite 
all  the  blimders,  the  American  strategy 
finally  devised  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, managed  to  recoup  the  failures 
that  would  have  guaranteed  defeat  and 
shambles. 

It  is  true  that  almost  everyone  in  this 
country  has  some  view  of  what  occurred 
and  what  should  have  been  done.  But  I 
believe  that  the  best  appraisal  yet  writ- 
ten was  one  by  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr., 
a  Marine  Corps  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea  and  a  recognized  expert 
and  historian  on  military  affairs.  His 
three-part  critique  of  the  U.S.  role  in 
Indochina  was  published  February  18, 
1973,  in  the  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sentinel  Star's 
publication,  Florida  Magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colonel  Heinl's 
study  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Lessons  of  Vietnam:  How  The  United 

States  Managed  To  Come  Out  as  Well  as 

rr  Did 

(Comment  by  Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.) 

(Note. — Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl  Jr.,  has 
been  studying  the  Vietnam  War  from  the 
outset.  He  wrote  this  three-part  critique  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  confiict  over  a  period  of 
years  from  interviews,  research  and  tours  of 
the  Far  East.  A  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  Colonel  Helnl  is  a  recognized 
expert  in  military  affairs  and  a  renowned 
military  historian  and  lecturer.) 

The  Vietnam  War  probably  represents  the 
most  grievous  self-inflicted  wound  the  United 
States  has  ever  sustained  but  Its  interna- 
tional liquidation  on  essentially  just  and 
successful  terms  well  Justifies  Georges 
Clemenceau's  famous  aphorism  that  war  is 
a  series  of  disasters  that  ends  in  victory. 

Our  zigzag  track  into,  through  and  finally 
out  of  the  Indochina  morass  wUl  fuel  a 
century's-worth  of  analyses,  dissertations, 
dissections,  theses,  term-papers  and  contro- 
versies rich  in  might-have-beens,  but  cer- 
tain main  lessons  and  conclusions  as  to  the 
war  already  stand  out. 

Joseph  Alsop  has  referred  to  Vietnam  as 
"the  worst  managed  serious  war  In  U.S.  his- 
tory" and  there  are  few  who  would  dispute 
that  judgment-in-chlef. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  both  botched 
and  blotched  with  strategic  error  and  mls- 
perceptlon,  with  failures  and  deficiencies  of 
command,  vrith  major  mistakes  of  method 
and  tactics,  and  with  self-defeating  factors 
and  constraints  which  alone  nearly  lost  the 
war  outright.  Besides  being  a  graveyard  of 
people,  Vietnam  was  also  a  graveyard  of 
reputations. 

Despite  all  blunders,  despite  domestic  dis- 
sension and  defeatism,  despite  world  ef- 
forts of  Hanoi's  powerful  friends — despite 
everything,  really,  that  could  go  wrong,  and 
mostly  did — a  number  of  Interlocking,  ulti- 
mately powerful  factors  nevertheless  com- 
bined to  bring  us  through  the  major  Viet- 


nam crises  of  1965,  1968,  1970  and  1972,  and 
now  around  the  comer. 

Considering  Its  abysmal  track-record 
throughout  much  of  the  war,  American 
strategy  (particularly  under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration) ultimately  managed  to  recoup 
failures  that  ought  to  have  guaranteed  de- 
feat and  shambles. 

The  biggest  strategic  mistake  of  the  war. 
among  several,  was  one  which  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  many  another  profeaslonal 
soldier  had  warned  against,  time  out  ol 
mind.  Rule  number  one  for  the  United 
States,  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  strategists, 
was  avoid  a  land  war  In  Asia  against  Asia's 
limitless  manpower.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
we  walked  into. 

Despite  more  than  935.000  battle  deaths — 
close  to  four  per  cent  of  total  population — 
North  Vietnam  still  proved  able  to  meet  Its 
manpower  needs  at  all  stages  of  the  war 
while  absorbing  all  the  killing  modern  fire- 
power could  deliver. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  spoke  correctly  when  he 
prophesied,  "You  will  tire  of  killing  us  be- 
fore we  tire  of  being  killed  " 

An  equally  fundamental  U.S.  mlspercep- 
tiou,  at  least  until  1970,  was  to  regard  the 
war  as  a  conflict  to  be  waged  exclusively  in 
and  for  South  Vietnam — in  other  words,  a 
Vietnamese  war.  On  the  other  hand,  as  early 
as  1946.  speaking  in  the  Hanoi  Opera  House, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  openly  enunciated  what  was 
to  be  the  undevlatlug  Commmilst  strategy 
and  objective,  that  the  war  was  for  aU  Indo- 
china. 

American  refusal  to  recognize  the  evident 
facts  of  Hanoi's  strategy — the  enemy's  In- 
vasions, occupation  and  blatant  military 
exploitation  of  Laos  and  Cambodia — our 
Cambodian  transborder  operations,  com- 
mitted U.S.  forces  to  a  hobbled  war  in  which, 
until  frontier  doors  swung  one  way  only,  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  never  the  other  way  into 
Communist  sanctuaries. 

Obscurity  of  aim,  feeding  logically  Into 
failure  of  strategy,  enveloped  U.S.  operations 
from  the  start. 

To  know  or  formulate  U.S.  alms  in  Viet- 
nam, even  now,  is  hard  enough;  in  1965,  when 
clear  knowledge  of  the  objective  should  have 
been  the  initial  benchmark  for  strategy,  the 
aim  (aside  from  rescue  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese— ARVN — from  total  disaster)  often 
seemed  to  be  to  find  the  enemy  and  fight 
hUn.  with  no  political  objective  stated,  let 
alone  comprehended,  for  this  most  political 
of  wars. 

Because  there  were  no  clear  alms,  the  sol- 
diers rarely  had  a  sufficiently  precise  Idea  of 
what  they  were  trying  to  do,  and  they  were 
kept  m  that  ignorance  by  Lyndon  Johnson's 
White  House  and  Robert  McNamara's  Penta- 
gon, both  of  which  minutely  oversuper\'lsed 
operations,  monopolized  decision  and,  some- 
times. It  seemed,  positively  begrudged  the  ■ 
right  of  the  military  to  have  Ideas  about 
the  war. 

Coupled  with  and  exacerbating  the  effects 
of  the  foregoing  fundamental  deficiencies  In 
strategy  was  another  which  probably  bears 
the  blame,  more  than  any  single  factor,  for 
the  Intolerable  prolongation  of  this  longest 
of  American  wars. 

The  false  strategic  theory  known  in  its 
stylish  days  of  the  1960s  as  "graduated  re- 
sponse" not  only  added  years  to  the  war  but 
undoubtedly  underlay  its  no-wln  mind-set, 
unique  (and  uniquely  discouraging)  to  the 
American  temperament. 

"Graduated  Response" — a  Kennedy,  John- 
son strategic  nostrum — was  the  notion  that 
precisely  measured  armed  force  or  military 
violence,  incrementally  administered  to  a 
tlieoretically  rational  enemy,  one  notch  at  a 
time,  would  bring  him  to  a  point  where  he 
recognized  the  price  as  too  high.  Between 
hard  covers  or  In  official  position-papers,  tl\e 
idea  looked  good.  In  actuality,  it  proved  dis- 
astrous. 
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The  results  of  graduated  response,  to  cite 
examples,  were  that  we  bombed  the  North 
but  avoided  the  Hanol-Halphong  targets  that 
would  hurt  the  enemy  very  much.  We  never 
executed  Inchon-like  amphibious  thrusts 
against  North  Vietnam's  vital  communica- 
tions centers  (e.g.,  Vlnh,  practically  the 
Grand  Central  Station  for  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail)  and  other  such  points  north  of  the 
DMZ. 

Not  untU  seven  years  after  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staff  unanimously  recommended  it  (and 
the  foregoing  tough  military  actions  as  well), 
did  we  finally  mine  Haiphong  and  blockade 
North  Vietnam. 

The  exaggerated  fear  of  vague  conse- 
quences that  made  graduated  response  seem 
an  essentially  InefTectlve  strategy,  seem  al- 
luring was  epitomized  In  1966  when  Averell 
Harrlman  scolded  a  senior  U.S.  general  for 
suggesting  that  Haiphong  should  be  mined. 
"What!"  Harrlman  burst  out,  "and  either 
trigger  World  War  ni  or  have  a  million  Chi- 
nese m  North  Vietnam  within  six  weeks!" 

Vietnam — as  the  above  rebuke  would  sug- 
gest— was  the  first  minutely  civilian-run 
war  in  American  History.  Civilians  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon,  mischiev- 
ously aided  by  Instantaneovts  worldwide  com- 
munications, took  over  every  significant  and 
not  a  few  insignificant  details  of  military  op- 
erations from  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who 
understood  only  too  well  that.  If  anything 
went  wrong,  they  alone  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible, rather  than  the  bright  and  self- 
assured  young  pipe-smoking  civilian  statisti- 
cians and  social  scientists  of  Washington. 

If  there  was  one  grossly  wrong  way  to  run 
war.  It  was  typified  by  the  late  President 
Johnson  telephoning  liattallon-commanders 
In  the  field,  making  individual  target  selec- 
tions for  fighter-bombers  and  bragging  to 
reporters,  "They  don't  dare  bomb  an  out- 
house without  my  say-so." 

Cloeely  allied  to  Intolerable  civilian  ovcr- 
s\ipervlsion  of  the  professionals  was  false  and 
toslstent  reliance — typified  by  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  those  around  him — on  sta- 
tistical Indicators  to  arrive  at  misleading 
conclusions  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  notorious  body-count  (as  If  wars  were 
won  by  human  butchery  rather  than  achieve- 
ment of  strategic  objectives)  exemplifies  the 
■elf-deoelvlng  passion  for  quantification 
which  enveloped  the  civilian  managers  of 
the  war  and  provoked  one  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  (Oen.  Harold  K.  Johnson)  to  protest 
what  he  called  "this  scoreboard  war." 

If  high  command  In  Washington  (at  least 
until  Richard  Nixon  arrived)  was  muddled 
and  mismanaged,  what  can  one  say  about  the 
Ineffectual  command-arrangements  in  Viet- 
nam where,  despite  the  Himalayan  disparity 
of  roles,  contributions  and  national  power, 
the  United  States  never  Imposed  a  single 
combined  command  to  direct  and  coordinate 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  and 
operations? 

That  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  had  to  rely 
on  advice  and  persuasion  and  some  backstage 
armtwlBtlng  to  secure  the  most  elementary 
cooperation  of  South  Vietnamese  forces — for 
their  own  good  and  for  their  own  national 
survival — is  an  anomaly  that  will  astonish 
military  students  for  generations  to  come. 

In  human  terms,  the  greatest  mistake  of 
the  war  will  probably  be  considered  the 
Johnson  Administration's  decision  to  fight 
a  distant,  overseas  war  (what  In  the  old  days 
would  have  been  called  "a  colonial  war") 
using  a  conscript  army.  This  single  error 
Imposed  constraints,  handicaps  and  ulti- 
mately cancerous  national  divisions  onto  the 
counti7  and  our  entire  conduct  of  the  war. 

If  one  smgle  lesson,  among  so  many,  might 
be  meradlcably  drawn  from  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience, it  Is  that  no  war  can  long  be  pur- 
sued by  a  democracy  unless  It  Is  acceptable 
to  those  called  upon  to  fight  It  in  the  ranks. 

Arising  directly  from  this  looming  mistake 
was  another  defeating  constraint  which  per- 


manently limited  the  efflcleacy  of  all  military 
oi)erations — the  12-month  oji^erseas  tour.  Un- 
like World  War  11,  where  troops  stayed  over- 
seas for  the  duration,  the  Vietnam  War  was 
perpetually  being  waged  byt  beginners  or  by 
nervous  short-timers.  At  bus  given  moment — 
due  singly  to  the  12-montl]  tour — the  aver- 
age time  on  station  of  a  ay  given  GI  In 
Vietnam  was  four  months 

In  the  oft-repeated  obsei  vatlon  of  one  of 
the  war's  true  authentic  heroes,  the  late 
John  Paul  Vann,  who  gave  1  lis  life  defending 
the  Central  Highlands  again  st  the  final  Com- 
munist Invasion,  though  t  e  fought  for  10 
years,  we  never  had  10  ye  irs'  accumulated 
experience,  but  only  the  ri  gularly  repeated 
mistakes  of  10  separate  one  -year-tours. 

Put  In  still  other  words  because  of  the 
rotation  system,  every  U.S.  unit  In  Vietnam 
had  a  100  per  cent  built-  In  casualty  rate 
per  year. 

This  lack  of  Institutior  al  memory  and 
continuity  In  policy,  leadei  ship,  tactics — In 
short,  every  aspect  of  war-i  taking  and  paci- 
fication— practically  guaran  eed  the  too  often 
disjointed,  formless,  incona  istent  and  spas- 
modic way  In  which  th(  United  States 
sometimes  seemed  to  pursu  j  the  war. 

Together  with  civilian  H  terference,  stra- 
tegic aimlesaness  and  mlsp4  rceptlons,  defec- 
tive personnel,  the  military  sffort  in  Vietnam 
was  bogged  down  by  enormously  overstaffed 
headquarters  and  bloated  logistic  installa- 
tions which  devoured  resoorces,  manpower 
and  military  momentum,  hi  a  time  when  we 
were  fielding  500,000  Ameflcan  soldiers  In 
Vietnam,  no  more  than  9d,000  of  these  at 
most  were  combat  troops.  Tl  Le  U.S.  war  effort, 
in  other  words,  was  all  tall  and  no  teeth. 

The  swollen,  sprawling  [American  head- 
quarters, MACV  (MUitary  1  Assistant  Com- 
mand, Vietnam)  outside  Saigon,  was  called 
"Pentagon  East,"  its  alrcon4ltioned  corridors 
swarming  with  staff  officers 
fatigues  to  create  the  Illusion  that  they  were 
discharging  combatant  functions. 

The  Leavenworth-traini 
officers  who  (subject  to 
beration  of  Washington  c 
run  the  war  from  "Pen 
to  suffer  from  a  running 
fessional  Imagination.  Tl^eir  Clausewltz- 
endoctrlnated,  often  rigid  |knd  narrow  view 
of  war  fathered  the  elephantine  "search-and- 
destroy"  big-war  conventlo»al  tactics  of  the 
Westmoreland  years,  together  with  disdain 
for  "the  other  war"  of  paclication  and  their 
neglect  of  the  humble  Vietnamese  ARVN. 

In  such  mmds  (but  of  course  it  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  all  our  planners  or  com- 
manders thought  that  way,  or  the  war  wovild 
never  have  turned  out  as  It  has),  Vietnam 
was  perceived  as  a  war  against  the  enemy 
rather  than  what  It  truly 
people. 

Major   General   J.   P.   C. 
magistorlal  military  hlstcrlatn,  once  mordant- 
ly  observed  that  whereas  x)ioet  western  na- 


general -staff 

whim  and  ab- 

Ulans)    tried  to 

n  East"  seemed 

flclency  of  pro- 


war  for  the 

Fuller,   Britain's 


tions  fight  to  destroy  their 


munists  wage  war  to  convsrt  him. 


enemy,  the  Com- 


Closely    related    to   our 


t>ullt-ln   big-war 


conventional  appro(u:h  to  t  lis  least  conven 
tional  of  wars  was  typical  American   over- 
reliance  on  air  power  to  8f;hieve  and  solve 
everything. 

To  be  sure,  carefully  ttioiight-out,  well  ex 
ecuted  final  bomber  offensi  ?e  against  Hanoi 
and     Haiphong    certainly 
credit  for  ending  the  war.  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  final  air  onslaught   wfs  truly  Clause 
witzean — "a    continuation 
other    means"    which    achieved    the    clearly 
political  objective  of  brln  ;ing   about  con 
elusive  and  serious  negotia^ons  to  settle  the 
war. 

Not  so  much  can  be  stJd   for  our  often 
aimless,    usually    extravagant, 
variably     coet-ineffectlve 
on  aviation  as  the  favorl^  firepovrer-pur 
veyor  of  the  United  States 

In  a  war  that  amounted  tA  a  zero-sum  con- 


almost    in- 
single     reliance 


test  for  one  population,  the  n:  llitary  aircraft 
proved  a  singularly  Ineffectl  e  weapon,  in 
the  words  of  one  observer,  "1  tombing  never 
won  a  convert." 

For  reasons  that  are  difficult  to  Justify 
Intellectually  or  professionally,  the  vulner- 
able, costly  manned  aircraft  (pricing  out 
above  $2  million  apiece  with  a  million-dollar 
pUot)  was  used  time  and  ai^ain  to  attack 
targets  that  other  cheaper  i  nd  frequently 
more  effective  weapons  could  have  handled. 

One  example  was  the  comparatively  mar- 
ginal and  secondary  role  assigned  to  naval 
bombardment  In  favor  of  air  attacks.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  many  hv  ndreds  of  im- 
portant targets  in  North  Vieti  lam  lay  within 
easy  range  of  the  monster  16-1  Qch  naval  gun, 
we  waited  over  three  years  to  reluctantly  re- 
commlsslon  one  battleship  (t)tal  cost  equal 
to  that  of  six  crashed  P-4S) ,  md  then  fool- 
ishly mothballed  It  prior  t)  the  massive 
Communist  1972  offensive  vhen  the  need 
was  greatest. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong-1  eaded  not  to 
underscore.  In  defense  of  air  j  ower  that  con- 
trol of  the  air  (whether  economically  or 
correctly  exploited  at  all  tim<  s  or  not)  was, 
with  control  of  the  sea,  perha  ps  our  greatest 
winning  asset  and  one  of  only  very  few  such. 

Overabsorptlon  with  the  necessary  mili- 
tary contest  against  Hanoi's  regular  forma- 
tions— the  deadly-serious  big  war  along  the 
DMZ  in  1966,  1967  and  1968,  for  example- 
led  American  soldiers  to  slight  the  other  war, 
that  of  pacifying  the  countjyslde,  winning 
the  support  of  the  rural  popul  itlon  and  over- 
mastering the  Viet  Cong. 

One  salient  aspect  of  this  i  eglect  of  paci- 
fication from  the  outset  (In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  skilled  and  experlence<  I  British  coim- 
ter-lnsurgency  campaigns  In  Malaya  and 
later  In  Borneo) .  was  neglect  1  o  recognize  the 
central  role  In  a  guerrilla  wfir  of  an  effec- 
tive, highly-trained  national  police. 

It  was  well-nigh  systematc  U.S.  neglect 
of  the  police  function  In  Soutl  Vietnam  until 
after  the  rude  shock  of  Tet  1  )68  which  gave 
the  Viet  Cong  a  free  ixm  tlat  nearly  top- 
pled Saigon. 

Closely  allied  to  American  neglect  of  po- 
lice training  and  development  was  a  parallel 
failure  to  concentrate,  first  aid  foremost  In 
this  kind  of  political  war,  <n  intelligence. 
Here  again,  to  be  sure,  we  encounter  the 
reflection  of  inbred  weakness  ( f  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary system  In  which  the  (3-2  Intelligence 
specialty  Is  too  often  a  profess  onal  dead-end. 

Besides  Initial  failures  to  d<  ivelop  an  effec- 
tive national  police  functlor,  backed  by  a 
massive  counterlnsurgency  in  «Uigenoe  effort 
such  as  was  belatedly  mobilized  by  Robert 
Komer  (another  of  the  war's  forgotten  heroes, 
who  first  grasped  and  energetically  attacked 
the  fundamental  problems  at  pacification), 
American  advisers  committed  two  long-term 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  regular  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces. 

The  first  serlbus  mistake  Ir  American  ad- 
vice and  military  assistance  xi  South  Viet- 
nam dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Diem  regime.  This  error  was  1)o  organize  and 
prepare  the  South  Vietnamese  ARVN  for  an- 
other Korean  War  and  In  tbs  process  turn 
out  a  mlrror-lmage  copy  of  the  U.S.  Army 
conceptually  unsuitable  to  Vie  tnamese  needs. 

In  the  mid-1950s.  It  was  iJl  too  easy  to 
view  the  two  Vletnams  as  another  pair  of 
Koreas  and  to  visualize  the  oaming  struggle 
as  another  Korean-type  Comlnunist  smash- 
and-grab  involving  overt  iiivasion  and  a 
subsequent  war  of  position.  Nothing  remotely 
like  this  happened  and  for  tihls,  as  vrall  as 
many  other  reasons,  the  performance  of  the 
ARVN  was  anything  but  brilllint  against  the 
fine-boned  Viet  Mlnh  veteran  i  with  the  new 
name  of  Viet  Cong,  who  had  ;  ust  humiliated 
France's  beet  army. 

After  U.S.  ground  forces  Intervened,  the 
ARVN  found  Itself  shoved  at  Ide,  not  to  be 
seriously  rebuilt  and  trained  until  after  Tet 
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1968,  when  General  Abrams  took  this  effort 
m  hand. 

The  ultimate  proof  of  Abram's  (and  of 
course  the  ARVN's)  success  came  In  1972 
when — with  American  air  and  naval  support 
to  be  sure — ARVN  soldiers  and  marines  reso- 
lutely fought  the  flower  of  Hanoi's  iron  reg- 
ulars. Despite  Communist  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap's  contemptuous  head-on  strategy  that 
called  for  the  capture  of  Hue  by  May  1,  that 
obliterated  An  Loc  but  never  took  it,  that 
never  won  Kontum  or  Plelku,  and  never  came 
near  cutting  South  Vietnam  in  two— despite 
tiie  massive  Ardenues-like  Invasion  of  the 
South  by  14  veteran  Communist  divisions, 
the  ARVN  stopped  them  In  their  tracks  and 
saved  the  South. 

One  reason  why  the  ARVN  In  1972  found 
Itself  so  dependent  on  American  air  power 
•Kos  the  other  major  planning  mistake  for 
which  U.S.  advisers  must  be  held  blame- 
Vi'orthy.  This  was  the  failure  to  foresee  the 
need  for  a  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  suf- 
ficiently powerful  and  versatile  to  meet  re- 
quirements which  in  hindsight  seem  so  clear. 

Building  so  technically  oriented  a  service 
as  an  air  force,  where  quality  and  individual 
performance  count  for  so  much,  is  a  process 
which,  beyond  very  definite  limits,  cannot  be 
accelerated.  Thus,  because  of  Inadequate  de. 
cislons  going  In  some  cases  five  or  more  years 
back.  South  Vietnam  even  now  finds  Itself 
\k-lth  an  air  force  perhaps  two  or  three  years 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  other  serv- 
ices and  the  present  national  situation. 

The  relative  retardation  of  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force — however  well  It  performed  within 
given  limits  during  the  1972  crisis — accounts 
In  the  main  for  our  continuing  requirement 
to  retain  strong  American  aviation  units  in 
Thailand  to  prevent  the  MIG-equipped  North 
Vietnamese  from  one  day  storming  into  the 
South,  attaining  air  supremacy  and  starting 
a  new  war. 

No  past  war  in  American  history — possibly 
in  all  history — has  been  waged  by  a  great 
power  under  such  a  burden  of  constraints, 
self-imposed  handicaps  and  self-defeating 
limitations. 

Some  of  these — for  example,  the  enemy's 
savage  resort  to  hostage  warfare,  using  U.S. 
POWs — were  unavoidable.  Others — national 
defeatism,  failure  to  proceed  straightfor- 
wardly with  declared  war,  the  bankrupt 
strategj'  of  graduated  respoiise — were  our  own 
doing. 

No  matter  how  the  war  finally  ended,  it 
was  a  defeat  for  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
Its  psychological  aspects.  Because  the  Com- 
munists thoroughly  understood  and  profi- 
ciently manipulated  world  and  American 
domestic  opinion,  they  scored  point  after 
point  and  at  certain  times  (such  as  the  stu- 
dent uproar  in  mld-1970)  brought  the  coun- 
try close  to  insurrection. 

Besides  exploiting  American  defeatism  and 
propagating  the  notion  (which  only  our  ulti- 
mate stem  actions  In  mining  and  bombing 
the  north  dispelled)  that  Hanoi  had  no 
breaking-point,  Communist  propaganda  suc- 
cessfully perpetrated  the  worldwide  dike- 
bombing  hoax  and  a  host  of  lesser  atrocity 
counts  with  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
equally  false  Korean  germ-warfare  charges) 
the  United  States  will  remain  smeared  for 
a  generation. 

The  most  difficult  single  constraint  oh  the 
war  effort  was  the  unremitting  hostility  of 
American  news  media,  and  particularly  that 
of  U.S.  major  television   networks. 

Underlying  this  bitter  conflict  lies  the 
whole  unsolved  question  of  fighting  unde- 
clared wars  In  an  open  society  operating  un- 
der the  First  Amendment. 

The  United  States  came  near  to  defeating 
Itself  by  television,  which,  we  should  som- 
berly realize  based  on  Vietnam  experience, 
comes  close  to  being  a  quite  unprecedented 
weapon  for  the  mass  destruction  of  national 
Will. 


Future  historians  will  be  struck  If  not 
amazed  at  the  consistently  high  (and  quite 
undeserved)  credibility  and  sympathy  ac- 
corded Communist  Hanoi,  as  opposed  to  the 
vilification  and  disbelief  meted  out  by  Amer- 
ican media  towards  their  own  government 
and  soldiers. 

Unquestionably,  many  of  the  grave  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  a  totally  visible  war 
arose  from  the  lack  of  censorship  which  in 
turn  derived  from  tlie  absence  of  declared 
war.  lu  this  connection,  older  readers  will 
remember,  for  example,  that  the  World  War  II 
ptiblic  never  saw  a  picture  of  a  dead  Amer- 
ican GI  until  after  the  Normandy  landings 
in  1944. 

Another  conseqxience  of  undeclared  war 
was  the  decision  not  to  mobilize  reserves  and 
thus  to  rely  on  draftees  to  fight  a  war  which 
most  came  to  detest  and  resist.  The  poison- 
ous effect  upon  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
the  army  of  hostile,  overeducated.  resentful 
draftees  surfaced  most  clearly  In  the  succes- 
sion of  post-1969  unit  mutinies  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  and  in  the  repeated  murder 
(known  as  "fragging")  of  strict  or  unpopular 
officers  or  NCOs. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  for  the  United 
States  to  learn  in  Vietnam  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  difficult  it  may  be  for  a  great 
power  to  bring  Us  full  weight  and  strength 
to  bear  in  a  distant,  politically  tangled  and 
obscure  overseas  war  of  limited  objectives. 
It  was  this  very  perception  which  once 
prompted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  say. 
"For  a  great  power,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  war." 

After  this  long  litany  of  misperceptlons. 
national  Illusions,  poor  decisions  and  near 
disasters,  the  question  may  well  be  asked — 
how  did  the  United  States  manage  to  come 
through  as  well  as  it  has? 

The  positive  factors,  few  Indeed,  yet  suffi- 
ciently weighty  to  have  tipped  the  scales, 
seem  to  be  as  follows: 

Absolute  control  of  the  air  and  the  sea. 
While  the  Communists  enjoyed  and  exploited 
their  transborder  sanctuaries  deep  in  the 
Jungles  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  had  its  own  sanctuaries  offshore  on 
blue  water:  aircraft  carriers  that  Viet  Cong 
sappers  could  never  harass,  floating  naval 
artillery  (though  never  enough  of  it)  with 
Invulnerable  battery-positions  and  unlimited 
on-position  ammunition.  Moreover,  because 
90  per  cent  of  what  Hanoi  required  to  sus- 
tain war  reached  It  by  sea,  our  control  of  the 
sea  and  our  power  to  deny  it  to  Hanoi's  sup- 
pliers, as  we  did  by  mining  Haiphong  and 
the  other  ports,  may  well  be  viewed  as  the 
ultimately  decisive  factor  In  the  war. 

American  technical  Innovation  and  supe- 
riority. This  characteristically  American  ad- 
vantage comprehends  firepower  (laser  bombs, 
automatic  weapons,  beehive  ammunition,  all 
types  of  "SMART"  ordnance)  massive  use  of 
helicopters — pioneered  in  Korea,  one  war 
earlier,  by  the  U.S.  Marine — sensors,  weather 
modification,  modern  mines,  pilotless  air- 
craft (RPVs) ,  electronic  warfare  in  a  hundred 
guises  and  shapes,  superb  communications, 
generally  superior  mobility  and  crushing 
logistic  superiority. 

Ultimate  success  of  two  twin  but  distinct 
U.S.  programs — Vietnamization  and  pacifica- 
tion. Vietnamlzation  meant  the  transfer  of 
the  war  to  a  sufficiently  trained,  equipped, 
motivated  and  battleworthy  ARVN  which 
could  then  assume  the  burden  of  defending 
South  Vietnam.  This  has  been  accomplished. 

Pacification  meant  the  process  of  defeating 
Viet  Cong  terrorism  and  shadow  government 
throughout  South  Vietnam  and  winning  the 
support  and  confidence,  in  particular,  of  the 
rural  population. 

The  very  process  of  tliis  complex  many- 
faceted  and  highly  sophisticated  program  was 
what  prompted,  in  fact  Inexorably  compelled, 
Hanoi  to  throw  in  its  last  reserve,  its  regular 
army  into  overt  invasion  of  the  South.  Only 
when  the  Communists  recognized  that  time 


was  running  against  them  in  the  pacification 
struggle  did  they  determine  to  stake  every- 
thing on  a  final  throw  of  the  Iron  dice. 

Hanoi's  reckless  penchant  for  big  war. 
Prom  the  moment  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  crushed 
the  French— the  first  defeat  in  history  of  a 
modern  army  by  Asian  guerrillas — North 
Vietnam  allowed  Itself  to  be  seduced  Into 
illusions  of  military  omnipotence.  These  Illu- 
sions led  to  the  Communists'  most  funda- 
mentally bad  decision — tliat  to  challenee  the 
United  States  frontally  in  1964-65. 

Following  thi"  gravest  mistake,  came  two 
other  almost  equally  serious  Communist 
errors:  headlong  commitment  of  the  boarded 
flower  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  the  Tet  Offensive 
in  1968  (coupled  with  the  disastrous  failure 
to  replay  Dien  Bien  Phu  when  encircled  U.S. 
Marines  at  Khe  Sanh  refused  to  emulate 
French  mistakes);  and.  In  1972.  the  final, 
reckless  and  irrertrievable  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  the  South  in  a  campaign  which. 
300  days  later  in  the  end.  came  close  to  cost- 
ing Hanoi  its  effective  regular  army. 

In  summary,  and  no  doubt  in  oversimplifi- 
cation, it  might  be  said  that  the  winning 
equation  for  the  United  States  could  be 
formulated  in  these  terms: 

"Vietnamization  plus  pacification  plus  de- 
struction of  the  Viet  Cong  (Tet  1968 »  plus 
frontal  defeat  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Regu- 
lar Army  (1972)  plus  blocluule  plus  final 
bomber  offensive  (December  1972)  equals 
attainment  of  U.S.  objectives." 

What  the  foregoing  equation  omits — be- 
cause limited  to  military  factors — Is  the  over- 
whelming success  of  Nixon-Kissinger  diplo- 
macy in  forging  a  consensus  among  the  great 
powers  that  Vietnam  could  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  a  poisoned  apple  of 
discord  In  world  affairs. 

Without  that  essential  precondition,  tlie 
American  agony  In  Indochina  would  still  be 
dragging  on. 

rr     IS     EASY     TO     STAKT     A     WAR,     NOT     SO     E.\SY 
TO   STOP    ONE 

A  few  conclusions  as  to  the  war — miscella- 
neous and  fragmentary  because  we  are  still 
so  near  the  event — warrant  statement  even 
at  this  point-blank  range. 

Vietnam  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
guerrilla  war  on  a  theoretical  model  for  future 
wars  of  national  liberation.  It  was  America's 
peculiar  misfortune  to  involve  itself  gratu- 
itously in  a  uniquely  difficult  situation  which 
it  would  be  nearly  Impossible  to  duplicate 
in  other  times  or  places. 

For  those  who  launch  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration, the  wreckage  of  Vietnam  should  un- 
derscore a  rueful  but  typically  blunt  remsirk 
by  Nikita  Khrushchev  after  Korea:  "It  was 
easy  enough  to  start  the  Korean  War.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  stop  it." 

Despite  massive  Communist  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  Vietnam  was  not  a  true  civil 
war.  At  most — while  the  authentic  indigenous 
Viet  Cong  of  the  South  still  played  a  role, 
before  their  virtual  liquidation  at  Tet  1968 — 
it  represented  an  externally  fomented  revolt 
within  the  South.  Vietnam.  In  fact,  was  no 
more  a  civil  war  than  was  Korea,  and  openly 
ended  the  way  Korea  began,  with  o\-ert  inva- 
sion by  Hanoi's  regular  army  across  tlie  DMZ 
in  March  1972. 

WHO  WCN  THE  WAR?   NOBODY.  WHO  LOST? 
EVERTBODT 

Profound  differences  divide  the  two  Vlet- 
nams and  it  is  a  historical  fact,  too  often 
disregarded,  that,  during  the  past  800  years, 
less  tiian  a  hundred  altogether  have  ever 
seen  all  of  today's  Vietnam  unified  under  one 
government. 

Vietnam  may  well  prove  to  be  last  large 
rural  insurgency  based  in  the  countryside 
rather  tlian  the  cities.  Until  the  mid-1960s, 
guerrilla  war  was  regarded,  classically  speak- 
ing, as  a  rural  phenomenon.  S  nee  that  time, 
urban  terrorism  has  taken  deep  root  In  the 
cities  (as  in  Northern  Ireland)  and  looks  like 
the  wave  of  the  future  In  revolutlonan-  war. 
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In  Its  closing  days,  Vietnam  seems  to  have 
answered  (or  at  least  Indicated  an  answer 
to)  the  long-argued  question  as  to  how  well 
American  big  bombers  might  do  In  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  against  a  sophisticated  air 
defense. 

The  survival  with  low  attrition  of  U.S. 
B52s  against  the  world's  most  advanced  Rus- 
t'ian-model  air-defense  system  (that  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong),  Including  not  merely  SA-2 
missiles,  as  widely  reported,  but  also  the 
new  and  feared,  low  altitude  SA-3,  certainly 
seems  to  Indicate  that  more  modern  BS2s, 
let  alone  the  oncoming  B-1  Super  Bomber 
complete  with  such  electronic  decoys  as  the 
SCAD  (available  In  1974),  are  by  no  means 
obsolete  as  nuclear-delivery  vehicles. 

Finally,  the  turning-points  of  the  war  can 
now  be  clearly  identified  as: 

1965  (U.S.  commitment  of  ground  forces 
to  save  South  Vietnam),  1968  (destruction 
of  the  Vletcong  at  Tet) ;  1970  (the  closing  of 
Slhanoukvllle  In  Cambodia  and  neutraliza- 
tion of  Cambodian  sanctuaries;  and  finally, 
1973  (destruction  of  Hanoi's  offensive  ca- 
pability to  wage  big  war) . 

Who  won  the  vrar? 

Nobody. 

Who  lost? 

Everbody. 

Perhaps  Benjamin  Franklin  had  It  right 
when  he  wrote:  "I  never  knew  a  good  war 
or  a  bad  peace." 

Or,  In  the  end,  looking  to  the  future,  might 
we  not  turn  to  William  Tecxunseh  Sherman? 
"The  only  legitimate  object  of  war,"  be  som- 
berly said,  "Is  a  more  perfect  peace." 


AMERICAN  TREATIES  AND  THE 
GENCKIIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention treat  it  as  if  it  were  iinique  in 
the  history  of  American  treaties,  as  if  it 
were  a  radical  departure  from  any  inter- 
national agreement  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  a  party  to. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  in 
the  context  of  the  other  treaties  that  the 
United  States  has  ratified.  When  this  is 
done  we  find  that  there  are  treaties  such 
as  the  Interim  Convention  on  Conserva- 
tion of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals  and  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
which  establish  and  define  crimes,  just 
as  does  the  Genocide  Convention.  We 
find  that  there  are  treaties  which  pro- 
vide for  extradition  for  a  variety  of 
crimes  such  as  murder  and  robbery. 
Genocide  would  become  one  among 
many  crimes  for  which  extradition 
would  be  possible,  under  conditions  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  ratifying  an  extradition  treaty 
for  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  stands  within  a  substan- 
tial body  of  American  laws  and  treaties, 
and  it  stands  imder  the  Constitution. 
When  looked  at  in  the  total  context  of 
American  jurisprudence,  we  can  see  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  not  unique, 
but  that  there  is  precedent  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon 
as  po.<:sible. 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-Journal focused  public  awareness  on 


the  complex  critical  issues  which  con- 
front the  Congress  In  respoi  iding  to  the 
serious  problem  of  human  subjects  at 
risk  in  biomedical  research 

The  Herald-Joumsa  edit<iial  entitled 
"Rights  of  the  Helpless"  gives  careful 
and  serious  consideration  tc  the  subject 
and  supports  two  measures  ]  authored — 
S.  878  and  S.  974 — to  confrojit  the  prob- 
lem. The  editorial  states 
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Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  New|Tork 
Ucan,  has  proposed  legislation 
lines  for  all  HEW  research  granl^. 

He  would  set  up  special  func^ 
school   courses  on  clinical 
We  also  agree. 

I  commend  this  editorial  bn  the  need 
for  congressional  action  on  he  rights  of 
human  subjects  at  risk  in  medical  re- 
search and  ask  imanimous  i  lonsent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  editoial  entitled 
"Rights  of  the  Helpless"  bf  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in]  the  Recori}, 
as  follows : 

Rights  of  the  Helpi^ss 

It  is  time  that  human  and 
pigs"  have  rights! 

Recall  the   revelation   last 
Public  Health  Service  had  falle|l 
men  Injected  with  syphilis  in 
perlments? 

Remember  the  horror  tales  t|iat 
of  laboratories  conducting 
less  animals? 

Now  we  read  of  experiments 
trol   being   conducted  on 
backwood  areas  of  Tennessee 
that  if  they  do  not  cooperate 
win  be  withheld! 

Almost  every  new  procedure 
be  tested  on  animals  and  then 
group  of  humans  before  It  can 
scribed  for  the  general  patlei^ 

And    the   new   advances   In 
genetics,  brain  surgery,  behavl^ 
drug   therapy   among   others 
stakes  in  ethical  decisions  affecting 
behavior. 

Standards  must  be  set  Immediately 
"bill  of  rights"  must  be  apprc  ved 
helpless  humans  and  animals 

We  understand  the  Department 
Education  and  Welfare  Is 
haul   of   its   guidelines   on   h^man 
mentation,  and  a  Senate 
opened  bearings,  expressing 
so  many  prisoners,  children 
have  been  used  for  this 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  New 
can,  has  proposed  legislation  t< 
lines  for  all  HEW  research 

He  would  set  up  special  funis 
school  courses  on  clinical  resea 
also  agree. 

But  some  members  of  Congre^ 
Ing    reluctance   to   overhaul 
clincial  research  or  to  enact  a 
because  they  worry  about  confalct 
traditional  belief  that  doctors  sjould 
their  own  profession. 

Fine  but  what  about  the 
ments?  The  horror  tales  of  anfnal 
The    birth    control    threats 
Where  were  the  doctors? 

We  need  rights  for  those 
soon! 
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ITT  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  it  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  recent  h  (aiings  con- 
ducted by  the  Multinational  Corporations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations    Committee,    the  b    ITT    has 
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rendered  this  Nation  a  great  di  sservice  in 
its  attempts  to  prevent  Chilean  President 
Allende  from  coming  to  poweri 

However,  one  of  the  problems  we  en- 
coimter  in  focusing  so  much  attention 
on  ITT  and  other  multinational  corpora- 
tions is  that  it  gets  us  off  the  track  of 
what  our  policy  should  be  as  it  relates  to 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  Latin  America. 

In  Sunday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  appeared  an  editorial  point- 
ing out  that  ITT's  attempted!  interven- 
tion in  Chile  is  not  a  typical  cpise. 

The  Post  editorial  noted: 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  Ranted  . 
that  the  ITT  affair  In  ChUe  showed  your 
typical  American  corporation  consumed  by 
greed  and  contempt  for  the  natives.  Latins 
should  be  the  first  to  insist  tha  they  have 
the  pride  and  the  savvy  to  cope  \  rlth  foreign 
firms.  The  legitimate  contribution  the  multi- 
nationals can  make  to  developm^t.  and  the 
political  ripples  which  even  the  most  hon- 
orable and  effective  operations  will  cast, 
must  be  read  into  the  equation  to  d 


While  we  in  the  Congress 
ate  or  allow  another  ITT 
cannot  let  this  blind  us. 
should  be  devoting  our  efforts 
what  our  overall  policy  should 
relates  to  developing  areas  of 
such  as  Latin  America.  We  do 
assessment  of  our  relations 
America,    recognizing    that 
new  development  in  the  world 
dated  many  aspects  of  our 
should  be  the  focus  of  our 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Washington  Post  editorial  ol 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follow^s: 

ITT   IN   Chile:    Not  a   TtpiJal 
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A   tendency  to   regard   almost 
lean-controlled    corporations 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
and  "Imperialistic"  and  as 
ters)  of  American  policy  has 
in  many  liberal  quarters  here 
Latin  and  third-world  countries 
tendency    can    hardly    faU    to 
strengthened  by  disclosure  of 
cessful  effort  to  trigger  CIA 
Chile   three   years  ago.   As 
know,  we  hold  no  brief  for  ITT's 
neuvers;    denial   of   its   insurancje 
the   U.S.   government   agency 
American    business    against 
losses  seemed   to   us   only  right 
consider  It  harmful  and  wrong, 
have  this  one  episode  involving 
tlon  be  taken  as  typical  of  all 
porate-official  performance  abro4d 

We  would  note,  first  of  all, 
firms  no  longer  storm  ashore  unc|er 
of  naval  gunfire  to  set  up 
heads  from  which  to  control 
ments.  They  are  invited  ashore, 
to   stay    ashore,    because    they 
thing  to  offer — a  capacity  to 
and  local  capital,  to  introduce 
nology.   to  produce  substitutes 
or  good  for  export,  etc.  If  the  terihs 
such  corporations  work  are  fouqd 
onerous,    then    the    local 
change  them.  It  was  precisely 
the  terms — too  late  and  too  fasi 
that  Chile  brought  about  the 
which  ITT's  misfortunes  are  a 
avoid   such    precipitate   changes 
corporations  go  to  considerable 
days  to  be  good  citizens — obeyi: 
training  local  workers,  sharing 
to  keep  a  close  eye  (as  ITT  falle^ 
stirrings  of  political  change. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  all  corporations  are 
equally  and  fully  attentive  to  the  economic, 
political  and  psychic  needs  of  host  countries, 
nor  that  the  terms  of  their  tenure  should 
not  continuaUy  be  under  mutual  review.  It 
is  to  say  that  very  few  corporations  get  Into 
ITTs  kind  of  fix  in  Chile.  Host  countries  may 
honestly  lament  the  limited  alternatives  the 
world  economy  permits  them;  the  contrast 
with  the  broader  alternatives  of  the  multi- 
nationals can  be  painful.  Local  politics  or 
International  pressures  often  ensure  that 
such  laments  are  loud.  But  the  hosts  know 
the  corporations  provide  useful  service,  as 
indeed  they  do. 

The  charge  that  Washington  and  the 
American-controlled  multinationals  work 
hand-in-glove  Is,  at  most,  only  partly  true. 
When  the  United  States  squeezes  off  inter- 
national development  loans  to  win  belter 
treatment  for  an  American  firm,  as  the  Nixon 
administration  has  in  Chile,  then  the  charge 
is  warranted.  But  other  aspects  of  the  ITT 
affair  dilute  it.  A  power  structure  controlled 
by  big  business  would  not  have  set  up  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  to  investigate  alleged  foul 
play  by  ITT.  The  investigation,  moreover, 
received  unprecedented  assistance — in  mak- 
ing CIA  witnesses  available,  for  example — 
from  a  Republican  administration,  no  less, 
and  it  was  followed  by  official  rejection  of 
the  company "s  expropriation  insurance  claim. 
The  exposure  and  financial  penalty  surely 
will  be  noted  by  other  corporations  operating 
overseas. 

No  doubt  the  widespread  myth  of  American 
corporate  rapacity  has  enough  grounding  in 
past  history  and  in  current  political  and 
Ideological  appeal  to  survive  even  the  most 
stringent  contest  with  reality.  And  it  is  not, 
of  course,  that  the  multinationals  are  all 
faultless  in  their  policies  today.  Certainly, 
or  so  tlieir  stockholders  must  hope,  they  are 
not  engaged  in  public  philanthropy.  It 
shoiild  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  ITT  affair  in  Chile  showed  your 
tj-pical  American  corporation  consumed  by 
greed  and  contempt  for  the  natives.  Latins 
should  be  the  first  to  insist  that  they  have 
the  pride  and  savvy  to  cope  with  foreign 
firms.  The  legitimate  contribution  the  mul- 
tinationals can  make  to  development,  and 
the  political  ripples  which  even  their  most 
honorable  and  effective  operations  will  cast, 
must  be  read  Into  the  equation  too. 


SERVICES  OP  RMP'S  SHOULD 
CONTINUE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
addressed  itself  to  the  substantive  issues 
involved  in  the  regional  medical  program, 
one  of  tlie  many  health  authorities  en- 
compassed in  the  recent  Senate-passed 
omnibus  extension  of  expiring  health 
programs.  S.  1136. 

The  editorial  praises  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  lakes  area  regional  medical 
program  which  embraces  Niagara,  Erie, 
Allegany.  Cattaraugus.  Chautauqua. 
Genesee,  and  Wyoming  Counties  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  Erie  and  McKean 
Counties  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
lakes  area  regional  medical  program  is 
one  of  six  regional  medical  programs  in 
New  York  State,  the  others  being  the 
Albany  RMP,  the  central  New  York  RMP. 
the  Nassau-Suffolk  RMP.  the  New  York 
metropolitan  RMP,  and  the  Rochester 
RMP. 

The  achievements  of  the  lakes  area 
RMP  discussed  in  the  editorial  evidence 
why,  as  I  have  previously  indicated  when 
the  Senate  considered  S.  1136,  the  Na- 
tion must  continue  the  services  of  the 
regional    medical    programs.    Whatever 


may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  RMP's — 
as  alleged  by  the  administration — ^the 
Nation  cannot  afford  its  preemptory 
termination.  And,  Congress  must  deter- 
mine how  the  programs'  mission  should 
be  reoriented  to  make  RMP's  even  more 
effective  in  providing  and  developing 
high  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

I  commend  the  editorial  entitled  "A 
Threat  to  Medical  Care"  to  the  attention 
of  Senatoi's  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  following 
editorial  was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Threat  to  Medical  Care 

Despite  a  campaign  pledge  to  Improve  the 
nation's  heaUh  care  services.  President  Nixon 
has  urged  Congress  not  to  renew  the  law 
which  authorizes  the  program  which  has 
done  the  most  to  accomplish  that  aim. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  failed  to  request  any  funds  for  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  which,  through  fed- 
eral funding,  have  been  able  to  Improve  medi- 
cal care  and  thus  help  solve  many  of  the 
nation's  principal  health  problems. 

Unless  corrective  steps  are  taken  by  Con- 
gress, all  56  regional  medical  programs  of  the 
nation  will  close  their  activities  by  June  30. 

Fortunately,  this  may  not  happen.  A  bi- 
partisan group  of  15'  U.S.  senators,  includ- 
ing Jacob  Javlts.  R-N.Y.,  has  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  continue  such  programs 
at  least  until  June  30, 1974. 

Another  sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  acknowledged 
that  "some  of  the  concern  the  President  has 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  some  of 
these  programs  are  working  is  vaUd."  He  said, 
however,  that  some  of  the  programs  can  be 
consolidated,  others  changed  to  make  them 
work  better. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  proposed  bill  is  enacted, 
he  pointed  out.  Congress  can  use  the  next 
year  for  a  careful  examination  of  each  of 
the  programs. 

This  could  have  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
Western  New  Yorkers  becatise  the  Lakes 
Area  Regional  Medical  Program  (LARMP) 
embraces  Niagara,  Erie,  Allegany,  Cattarau- 
gus, Chautauqua,  Genesee  and  Wyoming 
covmties  as  well  as  Erie  and  McKean  counties 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

It  so  happens  that  LARMP  hast  been  one 
of  the  nation's  outstanding  regional  medi- 
cal programs.  Among  its  many  accomplish- 
ments have  been: 

Funds  to  establish  a  radio  communica- 
tions network  linking  all  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, hospitals  and  transit  authorities 
to  improve  and  coordinate  emergency  medi- 
cal services  in  Erie  County  and  eventually 
the  region.  In  addition,  an  associated  Medi- 
cal Emergency  Technicians  Training  Pro- 
gram (METT)  has  been  established  to  train 
5.000  ambulance  and  rescue  squad  attend- 
ants over  a  three-year  period. 

Trained  325  nurses  In  coronary  and  pul- 
monary care  throughout  the  region. 

Programs  to  improve  existing  skills  of 
health  personnel  have  benefited  1.704  phy- 
sicians, 10,157  nurses  and  3,752  other  health 
personnel  during  1970-73. 

Developed  new  skills  in  existing  health 
personnel  which  have  been  of  benefit  to 
905  nurses  who.  in  turn,  have  been  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  training  additional 
groups  serving  an  estimated  1.070.551  per- 
sons in  the  region. 

Placed  102  health  science  students  In  the 
rural  communities  of  the  region  under  a 
Rural  Externshlp  Program  which  hopefully 
will  encourage  these  students  to  settle  in 
a  rural  area  where  health  manpower  is  scarce. 

A  telephone  lecture  netw^ork  connecting 
hospitals  in  the  region  which  has  been  vised 


to  meet  the  educational  and  training  needs 
of  over  60,000  health  professionals  during  its 
four  years  of  operation. 

All  these,  and  many  other  such  services, 
have  been  provided  by  LARMP  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  available.  It  would 
be  tragic,  indeed,  if  this  program  were  to  be 
abandoned  while  so  much  more  needs  tn 
be  done  to  improve  medical  care  services  so 
that  every  person,  regardless  of  means,  is 
able  to  benefit. 


ELABORATE     RETIREMENT     CERE- 
MONIES FOR  AIR  FORCE  BRASS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  51 -page  booklet  of 
orders.  2  days  of  ceremonies  for  a  retir- 
ing major  general  at  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base.  Mont.,  the  end  of  February 
included  a  parade  and  a  flyby  of  12 
F-106S  and  16  F-lOls.  B-57s,  F-104s, 
and  T-33's  flown  by  Air  Force  and  Ca- 
nadian pilots. 

The  cost  of  this  retirement  party  must 
have  been  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
ars.  The  book  of  orders  alone  was  dis- 
tributed in  some  82  copies. 

There  are  375  major  generals  in  the 
Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  If  all  the 
other  general  and  flag  officers  of  our  mili- 
tary are  treated  equally,  the  amount 
spent  annually  for  retirement  ceremonies 
must  be  staggering. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
all  this  pomp  and  circumstance,  includ- 
ing tlie  manpower  and  material  expense. 
I  have  also  asked  for  a  justification  for 
these  elaborate  ceremonies. 

Tlie  orders  booklet.  "24th  NORAD  Re- 
gion Operations  Order  3249."  was  issued 
on  January  31.  1973.  for  the  ceremonies 
on  February  27  and  28.  The  meticulously 
detailed  orders  described  the  "mission ' 
this  way: 

To  provide  personnel,  aircraft,  aircrew, 
logistical  and  administrative  support,  neces- 
sary planning,  guidance  and  Instructions  to 
conduct  appropriate  retirement  ceremonies  of 
the  highest  standard  for  Major  General  Wil- 
liam S.  Harrell.  To  Insure  the  ceremonies  are 
safely  and  successfully  accomplished. 

The  orders  called  for  a  cocktail  party 
and  a  banquet  on  Pebi-uai-y  27,  followed 
the  next  day  witli  a  retirement  and 
change  of  command  ceremony,  a  parade, 
an  aerial  review,  and  a  reception.  Both 
the  flyby  and  parade  were  to  be  re- 
hearsed, according  to  the  orders. 

Cooperating  in  this  effort  were  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command, 
tlie  Aerospace  Defense  Command.  Ca- 
nadian Forces,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  341  Strategic  Missile  Wing, 
and  the  341  Combat  Support  Group.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  providing 
awards  and  honors,  and  making  sure  that 
the  visiting  dignitaries  were  well  taken 
caie  of. 

free  gifts  for  retirement 

I  have  also  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  an  installation  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  area  where  retirement  gifts  for  mili- 
tarj'  and  civilian  personnel  are  made. 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Suppoit 
Center  at  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
Va..  spends  50  percent  of  its  time  making 
gilts.  Regulations  call  for  such  work  to  be 
done  voluntarily  and  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Instead,  work  orders  are  issued  to  100 
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military  men  to  make  exhibits,  bookends, 
metal  photos,  slide  shows,  display  cases 
for  medals,  gims,  and  maps,  pistol  boxes, 
displays  of  ammunition,  framed  invita- 
tions, murals.  Pentagon-shaped  cigar 
boxes — all  to  be  given  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense to  retiring  generals,  admirals,  and 
high  ranking  Pentagon  civilians. 

What  is  this  if  it  is  not  fat  in  the  mili- 
tary budget? 

When  a  taxpaying  worker  retires  from 
a  company  after  40  years,  he  is  lucky  if 
he  gets  the  traditional  $50  watch.  Under 
the  Air  Force  system,  he  and  his  company 
will  be  paying  t^ns  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  to  finance  this  long  goodby 
to  the  big  brass.  It  seems  that  modern  Air 
Force  generals,  imlike  old  soldiers,  do  not 
just  "fade  away." 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARTHUR  R.  WATSON  AS  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE   BALTIMORE   ZOO 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  day 
and  age  where  many  Americans  are  re- 
discovering the  wonders  of  nature,  much 
credit  for  this  growing  awareness  must 
go  to  the  zoos  scattered  tluoughout  our 
country. 

In  my  State,  the  Baltimore  City  Zoo 
has  long  been  classed  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's best.  With  a  zoo  population  of  over 
1.000,  representing  386  species,  it  has 
become  a  mecca  of  enjoyment  for  people, 
young  and  old,  in  the  mid-Atlantic  re- 
gion. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  success  of 
the  Baltimore  Zoo  is  Arthur  R.  Watson, 
director  of  the  facility.  Recently,  Mr. 
Watson  celebrated  25  years  of  service  to 
the  Baltimore  community.  To  mark  this 
significant  occasion,  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  published  a  fine  article,  by 
Rich  Hollander,  dealing  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son's career  at  the  zoo.  I  wish  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  many  I  know  Mr. 
Watson  has  received  on  this  milestone, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. "Watson  Loves  Animals,  Partic- 
ularly Zoo's  1,000,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
Mar.  11,  19731 

Watson    Loves    Animals,    Particularlt 

Zoo's    1,000 

(By  Rich  Hollander) 

Arthur  R.  Watson  doesn't  have  a  panda. 
In  fact,  he  doesn't  even  have  a  rhino.  Rather 
than  crying  in  the  sea  lion  pool  over  a  rela- 
tive dearth  of  animals,  Baltimore's  Zoo  direc- 
tor has  built  the  zoo  up  to  a  point  where  "It's 
among  the  top  25  in  the  nation." 

When  Watson  was  appointed  zoo  director 
25  years  ago  this  month,  the  Baltimore  Zoo 
had  a  paltry  collection  of  169  animals.  Today 
Watson  boasts  of  a  zoo  population  of  over 
1,000  representing  386  species.  The  size  of  the 
zoo  staff  has  also  Jumped  from  eight  In 
1948  to  85. 

Watson.  67,  began  bis  career  in  Cleveland 
as  an  accountant  for  Republic  Steel,  where 
the  words  "wild  cat"  refer  to  strikes  not 
animals.  Watson  finally  chucked  his  cal- 
culator for  a  job  at  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  be- 
cause "sitting  at  a  desk  doesn't  fit  my 
nature." 

Today  Watson  roams  his  animal  kingdom 
In  a  zebra-stripped  electric  golf  cart.  He  stops 
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In  front  of  a  Bengal  tiger- 
from  (who  else?)  Exxon 
facts  of  tiger  life  to  some 
children.  He  ventures  Into 
to    cuddle    with    Melody, 
chimp.  The  cart  cruises  ovei 
residence  for  a  quick  check 
Republicans. 

No  matter  how  it's 
statement  to  say  Watson 
one  time  he  had  three 
home. 

"I  guess  I'd  have  to 
mlnistrator,"  Watson  says  i 
annual    $900,000   zoo   budget 
responsibility.    Most 
refuses  to  select  a  favorite 
keeper  knows  nothing  of 
man  wouldn't  go  near  the 
The  fellow  in  the  elephant 
be  caught  In  the  monkey 
keeps  his  neutrality. 

"What  we  try  to  do  is  brini 
of  animals,"  Watson  explal 
an  ever-present  pipe.  "We'd 
single    animals    around, 
want  to  be  party  to  an 

The    process   of   obtaining 
prime  function  of  a  zoo 
son's  case  it  is  particularly 
his  budget  Includes  no 
Ing  animals.  There  are  two 
animals  without  money 
ing.  The  system  works  just 
Ing  baseball   cards.  "Now 
koala  bear  for  a  kiwi,  a 
a  flamingo. 

Twice  during  his  tenure 
Watson  has  gone  on  trips 
animals — that's  when  mone  ' 
appropriated  to  purchase 
first  time  he  came  back  witt 
second  trip  he  returned 
going  rate  for  a  giraffe 
$5,000 — and  they  don't  give 

Watson  believes  that  It's 
difficult  for  American  zoos 
aninials. 

"As  species  become  In 
tlon — as  the  pygmy  hippo 
nations  are  going  to  ask 
back."   Watson   predicts 
not  yet  occurred,  he  feels 
poachers  and  urbaru^rowth 
oblivion.  Furthermore 
give   his   animals   to   their 
order  to  save  the  species 

With  the  advent  of 
paper,  Zero  Population 
tire   ecology    consciousness 
animal   Inhabitants  have 
symbol  of  The  Movement 

"I  can't  say  that  I'm 
militant,"  Watson  qualifies, 
lleve  In  killing  animals 

Ecologically,  Watson  Is 
talnlng  the  delicate  balano  i 
tween  prey  and  predator." 
technology  takes  the  place 
ator.  Watson  cited  the 
In  the  Staten  Island  Zoo 
attributed  to  lead  polsonin{ 

"We  do  autopsies  on  our 
many  black  spots  on  their  1 
"Imagine  what  human 
adds  conjuring  up  an 

With  his  well-groomed 
hanging  as  a  necklace  and 
son  could  easily  pass  as  a 
appropriate  Image,  because 
American  zoo.  Watson  Is 
as  an  educational  facility. 

"The  concept  of  a  zoo 
where  people  come  and 
cages  was  okay  100  years 
pointing  to  children  gazing 
cages. 

Teaching  rather  than 
the  goal  of  the  zoo  of  the 
the  magic  genie  of  zoo 
son  three  wishes,  two  of 
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eduqatlonal  center 
of  the  zoo," 
educational 
halls  and 
children,  hobbyists 
Ifarn  about  the 
of  a  day  when 
lasts  In  cages, 
center  and  wlt- 
or  slide  show, 
begun  to  Im- 
at  the  zoo. 
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ward  promoting  educational  fbcllitles  at  the 
Baltimore  Zoo.  Now,  of  course,  the  zoo  budget 
comes  from  City  Hall  by  way  of  the  Parks 
Department. 

"I'd  like  to  build  an 
which  would  be  the  very  hea|'t 
Watson   says   wishfully.   In 
center   Watson   envisions 
classrooms  where  school 
and  Interested  adults  could 
animal  kingdom.  Watson  talke 
children,  after  viewing  the 
could  go  to  the  educational 
ness  a  demonstration,  lecture 

Actually,  Watson  has  alread  r 
plement  his  concept  of  learning 
For   the   second   consecutive 
sonnel  are  visiting  city 
animals  and  a  slide  show. 

The  Optimist  Club  of 
soring  the  school  visits, 
are  eligible  to  participate 
says,    "the    county    doesn't 
penny  to  the  zoo." 

Watson's  second  "wish"  or 
Is    for    land    where    the 
viewed  In  their  natural  habltal 
Baltimore  Zoo  with  Its  142 
ered  large.  Watson  would  like 
where  he  could  breed  anlmafe 
the  sum  total  of  knowledge 

Finally,   Watson   would   llko 
animal   hospital.   What  else 
pect  from  an  animal  lover? 
only   new  structure  will  houje 
bear. 

But  the  most  Important 
during  the  last  25  years  don't 
at  all — they're  ticket  booths 
for  business  on  Sept.  1,  1970 
was  completed  around  the 

Since    only    adults    and 
children  are  charged,  only 
000  zoo  visitors  paid  the  50c 
sions  charge  in  fiscal  1972 
fencing  of  the  zoo  was  a  maj^r 
cause  the  vandalism  rate  fell 

"I  had  been  arguing  for  a 
got  here,"  Watson  says.  "This 
area.  The  only  crime  youll 
Is    stealing    from    cars 
statistics  It  appears  that  the 
vandals  and  like  aren't 
admission  for  a  chance  to  get 
a  police  blotter. 

Watson  drives  the  golf  car^ 
named  Sloth  bears  who  seem 
disc    Jockey   on    a   classical 
"Hey.    there's    the   Ichthyoph^ 
tus — better  known  as  the  fish 
Philippines,    as   opposed   to 
Philadelphia." 

While  paralysis  has  set  In 
plans  for  its  bl-centennial 
son   is  already  brewing  plan: 
one   director  promises   to   "Mike 
as  zoo  conscious  as  never  bei  ore.' 

If  Watson  could  grab  onts  a  couple  of 
pandas  it  might  do  the  trick  Now  If  Mayor 
Schaefer  goes  to  Peking,  perhi  ips  he  could. 
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NEWSDAY  ON  DRUG  TI  MAFFICKING 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's excellent  proposal  to  create  a  uni- 
fied command  for  drug  eijforcement  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcommiltee.  In  con- 
nection with  that  inquiry,!  the  subcom- 
mittee has  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  carefully  the  outst  ending  inves 
tigative  work  of  a  great  Ne^  York  news- 
paper— the  Long  Island 
day — on  the  subject  of 
narcotics  traflQcking. 

The  production  and  distribution  of 
opiate   narcotics    at    the 
level  are  complex  and  too 
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stood.  The  trail  from  the  opium  fields  of 
the  Middle  and  Far  East  to  the  United 
States  heroin  market  is  indeed  an  ex- 
traordinarily diflacult  and  dangerous 
one.  It  is  this  trail  that  Newsday  under- 
took to  follow. 

A  100,000  word  series  of  articles 
climaxed  a  9-month  investigation  by  13 
reporters  that  ranged  over  13  countries 
on  3  continents,  tracing  the  move- 
ment of  heroin  in  detail  from  the  poppy 
fields  to  the  streets  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
The  investigation  was  conducteid  by 
Newsday's  Pulitzer  Prize -winning  in- 
vestigative team  headed  by  Senior  Editor 
Robert  W.  Greene.  Washington  corre- 
spondent Anthony  Marro  headed  up  a 
domestic  team  of  Newsday  reporters  in- 
vestigating the  heroin  business  in  the 
United  States. 

Both  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Marro  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  last 
Thursday.  Mr.  Greene's  prepared  state- 
ment sets  forth  the  conclusions  of  their 
extensive  investigation.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  incisive  statement,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  I  commend  these 
reporters,  their  editors  and  publisher 
for  a  superb  contribution  in  the  public 
interest  to  our  understanding  of  this 
devastating  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Robert   W.   Greene,    Senior 
Editob   of   Newsoat 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  this  morning 
to  assist  In  your  inqxilry  Into  the  American 
heroin  problem. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  six-month- 
long  Investigation  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  investigation,  I  was 
assisted  by  four  other  members  of  our  staff, 
Knute  Royce,  Les  Payne,  Puccl  Meyer  and 
Christopher  Cook.  The  purpose  of  this  In- 
vestigation was  to  determine  the  current 
status  of  our  war  against  heroin  and  the 
ways  In  which  It  is  being  thwarted.  We 
also  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  heroin 
problem  from  the  European  end  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Turkey.  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Present  with  me  here  to- 
day is  Mr.  Anthony  Marro  from  our  Wash- 
ington staff,  who  under  my  direction  head- 
ed the  American  study.  Assisting  him  were 
Joseph  Demma,  James  Sullivan  and  David 
Behrens,  all  from  Newsday's  staff.  While  we 
were  doing  our  research  In  Europe.  Mr.  Mar- 
ro's  group  was  studying  the  problem  in  the 
United  States  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
law  enforcement  here. 

Our  mission  was  essentially  to  find  facts, 
not  to  pose  solutions.  And,  while  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  wUl  appear  before  this 
committee  will  have  a  greater  depth  of 
knowledge  as  far  as  particular  areas  of  this 
problem  are  concerned,  we  at  least  have 
a  consecutive  knowledge  beginning  in  the 
plateaus  of  Anatolia  and  ending  in  the  arms 
of  America's  addicts. 

From  our  research  we  have  extracted  cer- 
tain  conclusions   which    we    believe   to   be 
accurate. 
They  are: 

1.  That  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction 
tn  the  United  States  and  particularly  In 
the  metropolitan  New  York  area  is  enormous. 

2.  That  law  enforcement  alone  Is  not  an 
adequate  solution. 

3.  That  our  current  efforts  to  eliminate 
America's  heroin  problem  by  eliminating 
the  Turkish  poppy  crop  are  simplistic  and 
doomed  to  failure. 

4.  That  as  late  as  last  summer  the  Btil- 
garian    government,    in    selected    Instances 


was  still  helping  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  Illegal  morphine  base  across  Its 
border  and  on  the  way  to  the  United  States. 

5.  That  Joint  United  States-German  law 
enforcement  capabilities  are  Inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  huge  quantities  of  morphine 
base  now  transiting  Germany. 

6.  That  pronouncements  arid  promises 
to  the  contrary,  the  French  government  still 
has  not  given  high  priority  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  France  as  the  nerve  center  of  the 
world's  heroin  trade. 

7.  That  because  of  the  relaxation  of  cus- 
toms restrictions  In  Europe,  due  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Common  Market,  the  Cus- 
toms forces  of  most  European  nations  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  flow  of  morphine 
base  and  heroin  over  their  borders. 

8.  That  because  of  Its  relatively  small 
staff  as  opposed  to  the  extensive  geographical 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Customs  Bureau,  despite  valiant  ef- 
forts, is  unable  to  make  any  appreciable 
dent  In  the  steady  flow  of  heroin  into  the 
United  States. 

9.  That  despite  publicity  to  the  contrary, 
many  members  of  the  organized  crime  group 
best  known  as  the  Cosa  Nostra  have  con- 
tinued to  provide  a  vital  link  between  French 
suppliers  and  American  addicts.  And  there 
are  Implications  that  the  Cosa  Nostra  Is 
now  preparing  to  enter  the  heroin  supply 
business  on  a  totally  organized  basis. 

10.  That  despite  dedicated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  com- 
petitive friction  occasionally  arises  between 
these  agencies  in  the  area  of  narcotics  en- 
forcement, to  the  detriment  of  the  total  war 
against  narcotics. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  In  our  minds  as 
to  whether  all  our  efforts  thvis  far  have 
merely  amounted  to  the  placement  of  a 
Bandald  as  the  cure  for  a  severed  artery. 

With  reference  to  this  last  point  I  would 
like  to  note  the  following:  Opium  has  been 
raised  In  Turkey  for  the  past  2,000  years. 
There  Is  no  serious  opium  problem  In  Turkey 
and  no  heroin  problem.  And,  although  mor- 
phine base  is  stored  In  Germany  and  heroin 
is  manufactured  in  France  these  countries 
have  relatively  minor  drug  addiction  prob- 
lems. 

But  in  America,  the  problem  Is  critical. 
More  New  Yorkers  have  died  from  drug- 
connected  deaths  than  have  died  in  the  en- 
tire Vietnamese  war.  Yet  little  or  no  money 
has  been  poured  Into  the  most  essential  area 
of  research:  Why  are  drugs  so  attractive  to 
our  children?  Why  don't  drugs  have  the 
same  attraction  for  the  youths  of  Turkey, 
France.  England,  Germany,  etc. 

If  we  find  the  answer  to  this  question,  we 
can  proceed  to  cure  our  drug  abuse  crisis. 
But  until  then,  as  one  of  Turkey's  leading 
.  exporters  of  heroin  told  us :  "Heroin  is  the 
most  profitable  btisiness  in  the  world."  Given 
this  huge  profit  margin,  no  matter  how 
vigorous  our  law  enforcement  agencies,  there 
will  always  be  people  willing  to  supply  the 
demand.  We  must  find  the  reasons  for  the 
demand.  As  an  aged  opium  farmer  In  the 
tiny  Turkish  village  of  Degermenderes  asked 
us  last  summer:  "We  grow  opium,  but  we  do 
not  use  It.  Ova  children  do  not  use  it.  What 
is  the  matter  with  your  children?" 


DEDICATION  OF  NEW  HEALTH  FA- 
CILinES  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  new  health  sciences  facilities  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  time  today 
to  comment  about  how  impoi'tant  those 


facilities — Schools  of  Medicine,  Den- 
tistry, Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Public  Health. 
Allied  Health,  a  Regional  Medical  Li- 
brary, research  laboratories,  hospital  and 
clinical  facilities — are  to  the  citizen  of 
Washington  State,  along  with  Alaska, 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  It  is  triily  a  na- 
tional resource,  in  which  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  have  almost  equally 
invested  a  tremendous  sum. 

I  do  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  that  day  by  John 
R.  Hogness,  president  of  the  Institute  ol 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Hogness  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  leaders  and  moulders  of  opinion 
in  health  affairs  today  in  our  Nation.  He 
is  not  just  a  medical  doctor  approaching 
the  health  problems  that  face  our  Na- 
tion today  with  limited  understanding 
or  a  narrow  perspective.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  fortunate  that  he  occupies 
that  important  position  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy. 

His  remarks  in  Seattle  were  perhaps 
too  brief,  and  he  only  touched  a  few 
points  that  were  primarily  directed  at 
those  in  charge  of  training  programs  for 
health  personnel.  He  challenged  them  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrows,  not  yester- 
days. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  what  Dr. 
Hogness  said  for  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  who  must  also  make  decisions 
about  new  directions  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  the  personnel  who  will  de- 
liver that  care,  and  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral programs  in  this  field  that  are  re- 
sponsive and  reliable  in  helping  to  meet 
these  needs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  at  Dedication  of  New  Health 
Science  FAdLiTiES 
(By  John  R.  Hogness.  M.D.) 
All  that  we  are  here  to  dedicate  today 
began  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time,  a  brochure 
was  prepared  which  described  the  plans  for 
an  extensive  addition  to  the  Health  Sciences 
Building.  It  Is  certainly  fortunate  that  we 
started  when  we  did  and  got  It  under  the 
wire  In  application  for  federal  fvinds  for 
construction.  Had  we  been  even  a  year  later, 
the  funds  would  probably  not  have  been 
available:  Indeed  they  are  still  not  available. 
Needless  to  say,  we  have  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  this  state 
for  his  foresight  and  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  made  tlie  federal  participation 
in  this  project  possible. 

At  the  time  the  Initial  plans  were  devel- 
oped, it  was  anticipated  that  the  facilities 
would  make  possible  Increases  of  from  67  to 
75  percent  In  the  student  bodies  of  the 
various  schools  concerned,  and  it  was  pro- 
jected that  this  Increase  would  be  achieved 
by  1975.  Despite  some  delays  in  the  con- 
struction, however,  by  the  fall  of  1972  this 
goal  bad  been  exceeded  in  most  Instances: 
a  splendid  effort  which  calls  for  congratula- 
tions. 

Througli  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  student  bodies  of  the 
various  health  sciences  schools,  this  Center 
has  clearly  become  one  of  the  distinguished 
academic  health  sciences  centers  in  the  coun- 
try. All  of  Its  component  schools  have  made 
major  strides  In  the  areas  of  teaching,  re- 
search  and   service   to  the   community.   All 
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can  point  to  outstanding  accomplishments 
In  past  and  recent  years. 

But  our  reason  for  being  here  Is  only  partly 
to  celebrate  past  achievements.  More  Im- 
portant today  are  future  directions  and  bow 
the  health  professions  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  before  us. 

Philosophers  have  described  the  30th  cen- 
tury as  that  period  of  history  when  man. 
having  conquered  many  of  the  obstacles 
nature  put  in  his  path,  finally  was  forced 
to  confront  the  obstacles  he  bad  created  for 
himself. 

This  description  could  apply  to  almost  any 
area  of  human  activity  in  this  country.  But 
it  seems  particularly  appropriate  to  health 
and  medical  care. 

For  our  scientific  achievements  and  our 
technological  successes  are  world  renowed. 
We  have  found  causes  and  cures  for  many 
diseases,  won  our  share  of  Nobel  prizes  In 
medicine,  developed  a  host  of  machines  and 
techniques  that  can  keep  people  alive  during 
Ing  critical  periods  of  illness  and  restore 
them  to  good  health  so  they  may  live  longer 
and  more  fruitful  lives.  And  while  all  this 
was  happening,  largely  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  estimated  that  medi- 
cal knowledge  was  Increasing  by  some  400 
percent,  doubling  every  ten  or  twelve  years. 

All  told,  It  Is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  Justly  proud,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
health  professionals.  It  is  also  a  record  that 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
talent,  the  imagination,  and  the  energy  of 
those  in  educational  and  research  institu- 
tions such  as  this  one. 

But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  philoso- 
phers' coin,  the  so-called  "soft"  side  of  medi- 
cine? How  does  our  record  stand  up  here? 
Have  we  done  all  we  might  have  with  regard 
to  providing  our  citizens  with  equal  access  to 
health  care,  even  the  bare  minimum  of  care 
that  none  of  us  would  dare  to  be  without,  let 
alone  the  sophisticated  treatment  we  have 
developed?  What  can  be  said  of  our  efforts  to 
create  better  forms  of  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care,  forms  that  speak  more 
to  the  70's  and  80"s  than  they  do  to  the  SO's 
and  40*8? 

Her©  the  record  is  not  as  Impressive.  And 
though  we  have  tried  to  comfort  ourselves 
by  claiming  that  the  disparity  between  the 
scientific  and  the  social  was  inevitable,  and 
that  social  institutions,  by  their  very  nature, 
lag  behind  scientific  discovery,  we  now  realize 
this  wasn't  really  the  case. 

We  are  confronted  everywhere  with  calls 
for  change.  We  are  pressed  for  answers  to  new 
problems  before  we  have  time  to  understand 
and  adjust  to  old  ones.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  we  wonder:  what  is  the  process  of 
change?  What  are  the  institutions  and  agents 
that  offer  us  the  greatest  leverage  points? 
What  is  it  that  we  specifically  want  to 
change? 

For  myself.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
our  best  hope  of  changing  our  health  care 
system,  of  making  it  more  responsive  to  pres- 
ent needs  and  future  expectations,  rests 
rights  here.  It  depends  upon  what  happens 
in  Institutions  such  as  this  one.  How  we 
educate  our  health  professionals,  both  their 
formal  education  and  the  informal  messages 
and  attitudes  they  take  from  their  years  of 
training,  will  determine,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  the  kind  of  health  care  the 
people  of  this  nation  shall  receive. 

Changes  in  the  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals must  be  geared  to  the  changes  that 
need  to  be  nuule  in  our  health  care  system. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ways  in  which 
our  health  education  system  might  change — 
and.  in  fact,  has  been  changing  here  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  first  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  system  Itself  and  the 
public.  The  second  is  the  relationship  among 
the  various  professionals  and  individual 
schools  themselves.  That  too  concerns  the 
public. 
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In  both  Instances,  it  is 
understand  what  has 
penlng  in  health  in  this 
reached  a  time  in  our 
ment  when  what  occiurs 
concern  only  to  the  acaden^c 
Indeed  that  was  ever  the 
truth  is  that  the  education 
the  nurses  and  the  dentists, 
the  public  health 
delivering  health  care  to 
pie,   the   training   and   the 
take  with  them,  is  now  ver; ' 
matter. 

That  is  as  it  ^ould  be. 
fessional    schools,   whether 
"State"  or  "Private,"  are 
A  sizeable  portion  of  their 
comes  from  public  sources. 
deal  In  a  commodity  that, 
our  aphorisms,  is  more 
wealth:  good  health.  And 
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For  that  reason  alone 
be    viewed    as   a    community 
health   professionals  and 
be  regarded  as  community 

Of  course,  neither  I  nor 
predict  with  any  certainty 
new  policy,  program  or 
any  Individual  health 
pursued  Jointly  by  all  five 
any  two,  will  produce  an 
precise  and  predetermined 
institutional  change  is  far 
process  for  any  of  us  to 
assurances.  Besides,  there 
around  to  show  us  that 
that  occur  in  health 
theoretically,   ought   to   ha*e 
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The  first  Is  that  our  society 
transition  from  an  Illness 
ented  society  to  a  health 
More  and  more,  we  see 
comprehensive    health    car* 
eludes  prevention  on  one 
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the  other. 
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care.  Though  we  have  givei 
In  our  educational  progran  s 
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not  been  adequate.  Often, 
training  occurred  only 
the  teaching  hospital. 
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health  educaticm  must 
include  more  training  in 
public  health  and 
also  need   to  use  many 
training   our   health 
temative    is   to   add   new 
academic  health  centers, 
our  students  out  into  the 
limited  part  of  their  traini|ig 
to  smaller  community 
hood  health  centers,  to 
to  alcohol  and  drug 
pleased  that  the  Universltt 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
counts. 

This   brings   me   to   the 
point. 

Providing  the 
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can   work  as  part  of  a 
And  while  the  physician 
not  all  cases,  be  the  leader 
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team,  let  us  remember  the  difference  be- 
tween leadership  and  domlnatl  on.  The  doctor 
cannot  be  the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  system. 
And  every  physician  I  have  kiown  who  has 
worked  as  a  member  of  a  meatiingful  health 
care  team  has  come  away  from  the  experience 
convinced  that  nurses,  for  exlample,  can  do 
far  more  than  physicians  evei  realized. 

Development  of  a  health  cure  team  may 
mean  developing  a  new  type  <f  professional. 
One  thing  it  is  almost  certain  to  mean  is  the 
development  of  some  commcn  educational 
experiences  so  that  the  men  ai  id  women  who 
will  work  as  team  members  nill  have  some 
training  in  this  tradition.  Educational  pro- 
grams for  all  hesath  professionals  should  in- 
clude some  Instruction  by  representatives  of 
other  health  professions.  Ther  i  is  much  that 
nurses  and  dentists  can  teacli  medical  stu- 
dents. When  physicians  accepb  this  pattern, 
other  professions  will  follow.  But  this  may 
not  be  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 

One  of  the  flaws  in  our  heilth  education 
system  is  that  the  fragmenUtlon  patients 
experience  In  trying  to  put  to|  »ther  a  health 
care  package  on  their  own,  h  is  Its  counter- 
part inside  our  educational  li  >stltutlons.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  tliue  and  energy 
keeping  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, public  health  professionals  and  social 
workers  apart  from  each  othe '.  We  have  Iso- 
lated them  and  then  trained  them  In  sepa- 
rate and  often  non-supportii  e  roles.  Those 
practices  should  end.  Let's  replace  them 
with  a  tradition  of  mutual  respeit  and 
shared  knowledge  and  experience.  Let  us 
define  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  our  professionals  that  are  in  accordance 
with  their  education  and  wlJi  the  compo- 
sition and  the  function  of  tie  health  care 
teams  and  not  roles  that  fit  nodels  of  pro- 
fessional Jealousy. 

A  third  Issue  that  demands  our  attention 
is  the  need  to  re-emphaslze  our  concern  for 
the  ethical  and  philosophiaal  aspects  of 
health  care. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  bsen  faced  with 
some  of  the  most  profound  questions  any 
group  of  professionals  have  had  to  face.  We 
are  being  asked  to  decide  wlo  receives  an 
organ  transplant  and  who  does  not.  We 
are  being  asked  to  decide  Jiist  how  much 
health  care  is  enough,  partu  lularly  for  pa- 
tients for  whom  there  is  n>  hope  of  re- 
covery. Soon  we  will  be  face<^witb  artificial 
hearts  and  the  prospect  of  genetic  engi- 
neering. Are  we  prepared  for  those  develop- 
ments? 

The  Issues  raised  are  discont  erting  and  un- 
familiar. They  are  issues  t^at  have  been 
thrust   upon   us   by   our   technological   sue- 
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and  by  our  concern  for  the  rl  ghts  of  the  in 
dividual.  However  each  issue 
ever  much  others  are  brought 
cal     decision-making     proces  ( 
shrink  from  our   responsibilities   as   health 
professionals  and  our  responsibilities  as  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Our  concern  for  ethical  an  I  philosophical 
Issues  mtist  be  part  of  the  edv  cation  of  every 
health  professional.  Not  in  the  form  of  an 
Isolated  seminar  tucked  awa  f  on  Thursday 
afternoons  between  3  and  6  ]».m.,  but  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  actual  tra  Inlng  and  clin- 
ical experience.  It  must  Inilude  not  only 
the  ethical  Issues  surroundln ;  the  problems 
I  have  Just  raised  but  som  s  of  the  older 
problems  as  well;  such  as  clinical  trials  for 
new  drugs,  and  the  role  the 
slons  have  played  in  making 
drug-oriented  as  it  is. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  i  lace  to  stop.  I 
have  mentioned  only  three  "r«  ference  points" 
that  might  be  used  in  guldli  g  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricula.  Tl:  ere  are  many 
others.  I  have  not  emphasis  ed  the  science 
base  of  medicine — only  because  my  theme 
today  was  different.  It  must  be  clear,  how- 
ever, that  continued  heavy   support  of  re- 
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search  is  essential  if  we  are  to  improve  the 
public  health. 

It  is  certain  that  the  curricula  in  our  vari- 
ous schools  must  continue  to  change,  that 
there  is  no  comfortable,  stabile,  time -tested 
formula  for  education. 

I  am  pleased  that  here  at  the  University 
of  Washington  we  have  people  who  under- 
stand this.  And  now.  In  addition,  handsome 
and  flexible  facilities  are  available  to  bouse 
the  faculty  and  staff — and  the  many  stu- 
dents needed  to  shape  the  health  delivery 
system  of  the  future. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  16th  annual  observance 
of  National  Library  Week.  In  a  statement 
issued  on  this  occasion.  President  Nixon 
called  upon  all  Americans  "to  share 
generously  in  the  support  of  our  libraries 
and  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
the  rich  treasures  they  possess."  Regiet- 
fully,  the  Nixon  administration  itself  has 
not  followed  this  advice;  instead,  Its 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1974  would  elim- 
inate all  Federal  funds  for  our  Nation's 
libraries. 

From  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Library  Services  Act,  Federal  funds  have 
brought  library  services  to  more  than 
17-million  people  for  the  first  time.  To- 
day nearly  every  citizen  is  in  a  librai-y 
service  area.  In  1956,  when  this  program 
was  established,  only  six  States  provided 
grants-in-aid  to  localities  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  libraries.  Today,  there  are 
nearly  44  States  which  provide  such 
funds.  Since  1965,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  helping  60,000  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
buy  books,  films,  and  other  library  mate- 
rials. 

Now  the  President  proposes  to  wipe  out 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act,  which  during  fiscal  1972 
provided  $90  million  in  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  materials; 
title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
which  last  year  provided  $15.75  million 
for  college  library  resom-ces,  training  and 
research;  and  three  titles  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  which  to- 
gether last  year  allocated  nearly  $60 
million  to  public  library  services  and  con- 
struction, and  interlibrary  cooperation — 
a  total  1-year  reduction  in  major  Federal 
library  grants  from  more  than  $165  mil- 
lion to  zero. 

The  modest  investment  of  Federal 
funds  to  library  programs  has  provided 
rich  dividends  to  this  country  and  to  its 
people.  How  can  we  implore  the  self-help 
ethic  when  we  take  away  the  basic  tools 
toward  self-achievement.  This  admin- 
istration has  engaged  in  glowing  rhetoric 
about  the  importance  of  our  libraries  but 
it  has  not  backed  up  those  words  with 
deeds — and  more  importantly — with 
dollars. 

Ml-.  President.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  aid  our  libraries  in  their  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  public  informed  and 
educated.  My  bill.  S.  1404,  would  insure 
that  the  congressional  intent  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  is 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational,  cultural  and  infor- 
mational materials.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  prove 


more  sincere  in  tlieir  efforts  to  aid  our 
Nation's  libraries  than  the  current 
Administration. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
timely  and  important  article  by  Colman 
McCarthy  in  the  April  13  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  "It  is  National  Library 
Week,"  Mr.  McCarthy  states,  "but  in- 
stead of  taking  pride  in  their  work 
librarians  are  taking  cover.  They  see 
themselves  and  the  Nation's  12,000 
libraries  as  harassed  targets  of  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion." He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  budget  proposes 
zero  funding  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  The  funding  blackout 
applies  as  well  for  librai-y  programs 
imder  the  Elementary  suid  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
begun  a  program  to  let  the  people  know 
that  libraries  are  now  on  the  endangered 
species  list.  On  May  8,  libraries  across 
the  country  will  dim  their  lights,  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  whose  theme  is  "Dimming 
the  Lights  on  the  Public's  Right  To 
Know."  Libraries  may  yet  be  saved  by 
congressional  action,  Mr.  McCarthy 
points  out: 

If  rallied  by  the  public,  the  politicians  may 
fight  to  reject  the  proposed  cuts.  Even  then 
if  Congress  does  restore  the  money  for 
libraries,  the  administration  may  not  spend 
it.  If  this  happens,  the  lights  that  are  to  be 
dimmed  May  8  may  well  stay  dimmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  appear  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  as  they 
read  it  the  importance,  indeed  the  neces- 
sity today  of  excellent  library  and  infor- 
mation service  freely  available  to  all  the 
American  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1973] 

Dim  Outlook  for  Libraries 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

It  Is  National  Library  Week  but  Instead  of 
taking  pride  in  their  work  librarians  are  tak- 
ing cover.  They  see  themselves  and  the  na- 
tion's 12,000  libraries  as  harassed  targets  of 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. For  1974,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Is  scheduled  to  receive  zero 
funding.  This  blackout  applies  as  well  for 
library  programs  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Like  nickels  and  dimes  for 
overdue  books,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
calling  this  money  back,  a  total  last  year  of 
$140  million.  At  the  same  time  he  is  getting 
out  of  the  book  business,  Richard  Nixon 
says — in  a  message  to  the  librarians  at  the 
start  of  this  unhappy  week — that  "an  efficient 
and  readily  accessible  library  system""  is  es- 
sential to  the  Republic. 

The  differences  between  a  politician"s  elo- 
quent talk  and  his  actions  are  nothing  new 
to  Washington,  but  librarians  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods have  no  way  of  fighting  back. 
Milton  Byam,  director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"s  public  library,  reports  that  "We 
have  felt  the  proposed  ctits  in  two  ways.  We 
have  four  model  cities  storefront  branches 
and  two  bookmobiles  that  may  disappear. 
These  are  in  poor  areas,  in  the  city's  north- 
east section.  In  addition,  the  proposed  zero 
fi\uding   of   the  Library   Services  and  Con- 


struction Act  endangers  the  whole  attempt 
to  give  services  to  the  blind,  the  physically 
handicapp>ed,  the  home-bound  and  the  citi- 
zens in  hospitals  and  prisons.  They'll  have  no 
books  or  services.  We've  been  promised  that 
revenue  sharing  will  take  care  of  this  but  we 
see  no  way  that  this  will  be  true." 

According  to  administration  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, libraries  will  be  eligible  for  money 
under  general  and  special  revenue  sharing. 
"That  sounds  fine  when  you  hear  it  out  of 
context,"  says  Eileen  Cooke  director  of  tlie 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  "But  put  it  into  context.  Under 
general  revenue  sharing  mayors  control  the 
money.  This  means  that  libraries  must  com- 
pete tor  limited  funds  with  other  vital  serv- 
ices such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  sew- 
age disposal  and  public  transportation.  Under 
the  proposed  special  education  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  states  could  fund  school  libraries 
but  the  money  would  have  come  out  of  pro- 
grams for  school  lunches,  adult  education, 
vocational  training,  aid  for  the  handicapped 
and  efforts  like  that. 

The  librarians  do  not  disdain  getting  Into 
the  gritty  scramble  for  dollars  but  they  are 
realists  who  know  that  local  budget  offices 
put  low  value  on  books.  •"It"s  ironic"  says 
Miss  Cooke.  ""Go  back  and  read  what  Mr. 
Nixon  said  in  his  inaugural  where  he  para- 
phrased John  Kennedy  and  said  the  citi- 
zens should  begin  asking  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves.  But  what  symt>olizes  this 
seU-help  more  than  a  good  neighborhood 
library?  If  the  public  is  going  to  make  the 
wise  decisions  of  citizenship  that  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for,  how  can  they  do  it  without 
adequate  libraries  and  current  information? 
It  is  obvious  the  President  has  received  poor 
advice  about  libraries  from  his  budget 
people." 

Oddly,  the  administration  says  the  library 
programs  have  succeeded,  and  that  this  suc- 
cess means  the  libraries  can  make  it  without 
federal  money.  Thus,  in  its  social  programs, 
the  administration  is  having  it  both  ways: 
the  libraries  can  be  abandoned  because  tliev 
faucceed  while  other  programs,  like  Commu- 
nity Action,  can  be  scrapped  because  they 
are  said  to  tail. 

Even  before  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
cided to  save  money  by  walking  away  from 
libraries  the  situation  was  strained.  For  the 
last  six  months  of  1972,  for  example,  tlie 
University  of  Michigan  library  was  unable 
to  buy  any  books.  Nearly  40  percent  of  U.S. 
elementary  schools  still  lack  libraries.  In 
some  states  as  many  as  95  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  no  libraries.  In  the 
last  budget  proposals  for  school  libraries — 
ttefore  zero  funding  was  proposed — the 
money  would  have  purchased  only  one-third 
of  a  book  per  school  child.  As  for  public  li- 
braries, some  20  million  citizens  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  none  exists.  In  communities 
that  do  have  libraries  it  is  clear  they  are 
valued.  Last  May  when  the  "experts"'  pre- 
dicted a  taxpayer  revolt,  citizens  in  four 
New  York  counties — Nassau.  Suffolk,  West- 
chester and  Rockland — voted  in  favor  of 
most  library  budgets,  not  against.  In  some 
communities  school  budgets  were  rejected 
while  library  budgets  passed. 

Against  this  background  librarians  are  call- 
ing the  actions  of  the  Nixon  adminislratlou 
"tragic""  and  '"disastrous." 

"CAN  ANY  OTHER  WAY  OF  SILENCING  CRITICS  BE 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  CLOSING  DOWN  LIBRARIES? 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
begun  a  program  to  let  the  public  know  that 
libraries  are  now  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  On  May  8,  libraries  across  the  covmtry 
will  dim  their  lights,  a  symbolic  gesture 
whose  theme  Is  "Dimming  The  Lights  On  The 
Public's  Right  To  Know." 

With  no  direct  federal  support  for  li- 
braries— as  such  support  has  l>een  present 
since  19f>C — it  is  clear  that  in  t'ne  librarians' 
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cry  of  wolf,  a  wolf  truly  Is  at  the  door.  The 
assoclatlou  speaks  with  precision  when  It 
saya  the  public's  right  to  know  is  at  stake. 
Countless  citizens  use  libraries  not  only  for 
books,  recordings  and  other  services  but  also 
for  magazines  and  dally  newspapers.  How 
enjoyable  it  would  be  for  the  Ni.xon  admin- 
istration to  see  libraries  closed  that  spend 
money  for  books  and  publications  critical  of 
administration  jjollcles.  Can  any  other  way 
of  silencing  critics  be  more  effective  than 
closing  down  libraries? 

Until  now  the  phrase  "the  public's  right 
to  know"  has  had  a  narrow  interpretation 
vised  by  editors  and  journalists  who  refused 
to  be  scared  off  by  grand  Juries  and  possible 
Jail  terms.  Now,  however,  with  libraries  under 
selge,  individual  citizens  are  no  longer  passive 
witnesses  to  the  exchange  of  fire  between  the 
press  and  the  government;  they  are  being 
fired  on  too.  Some  citizens  already  under- 
stand this.  Mrs.  Lee  Lelbowlrtz  of  Rockville 
has  tieen  blind  for  10  years.  She  has  been 
\islng  her  local  library  for  its  Talking  Books 
program.  "Libraries  are  crucial,"  she  says. 
"How  much  TV  and  radio  can  we  consume? 
I  feel  personally  insulted  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  cutting  back  funds  for  li- 
braries. I'm  blind.  And  now  I'm  being  told 
that  I  may  have  to  get  along  without  a 
library.  Oo  shift  tor  yourself  is  the  message. 
It's  very  frightening." 

It  Is  also  cause  for  wonder.  Officials  of  the 
Nixon  administration  tell  the  public  that  its 
budget  cuts  for  social  programs  mean  that 
public  money  is  being  saved.  Saved  for  what? 
The  reason  people  send  in  their  tax  money, 
aside  from  fear  of  the  IRS,  is  that  they 
know  some  part  of  it,  all  too  small  a  part, 
goes  for  such  benefits  as  libraries.  But  U 
libraries  disappear,  where  are  the  benefits? 
History  has  seen  governments  that  have 
burned  books  or  banned  them;  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  not  trying  this  but  the  effect 
may  be  the  same:  the  smothering  of  In- 
formation. 

A  chance  exists  that  libraries  may  be  sal- 
vaged through  action  by  Congress.  If  rallied 
by  the  public,  the  politicians  may  fight  to 
rejact  the  proposed  cuts.  Even  then  tf  Oon- 
grees  does  restore  the  money  for  libraries, 
the  administration  may  not  spend  it.  If  this 
happens,  the  lights  that  are  to  be  dimmed 
May  8  may  well  stay  dimmed. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  ACDA  REPORT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  In  eaxly 
February,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency — ACDA — sent  to  the 
Congress  its  interim  report  on  the  Inter- 
national Transfer  of  Conventional  Arms 
as  required  by  section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972.  As 
the  author  of  the  amendment  which  be- 
came section  302,  I  have  had  a  special 
Interest  in  insuring  that  ACDA's  study 
fulfill  the  legislative  objections  of  this 
section.  Accordingly,  last  November  I 
asked  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  assist 
Congress  in  evaluating  the  interim  and 
the  final  reports  as  they  become  avail- 
able. The  Division's  assessment  of  the 
interim  report  is  complete,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  want  to  thank  the  Division's 
staff  for  an  excellent  job:  I  feel  it  merits 
the  full  attention  of  ACDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  as  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  My  own  reaction  to  the  in- 
terim report  is  a  mixture  of  both  satis- 
faction and  disappoinment.  WhiJe  I  am 
generally  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning 


has  been  achieved  that  i  romises  a  final 


product  of  high  caliber, 
appointed  that  three  of 


lenging  chapters  are  viitually  omitted 
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rhese  chapters 
military  effects 


from  the  interim  report 
concern  the  political  and 
of  arms  transfers  on  supiJller  and  recipi- 
ent countries  and  on  international  stabU 
ity,  the  Impact  of  arms  t^nsfers  of  the 
economies  of  suppliers  jind  recipients, 
and  possibilities  and  recommendations 
for  limiting  conventional  Rrms  transfers. 
While  I  did  not  expect  AtoA  to  come  to 
any  definitive  conclusionj  in  the  interim 
report,  I  had  hoped  tha;  ACDA  would 
provide  some  indication  (  f  the  way  that 
they  intended  to  approac  ti  the  problems 
Involved  in  these  c  hapten .  Their  absence 
makes  any  evaluation  by  Jie  Congress  of 
these  parts  of  the  study  s  progress  im- 
possible, although  I  had  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  ACDA  on  No- 
vember 6  that  the  purpose  of  the  interim 
report  was  to  allow  for  a4  effective  eval- 
uation by  the  Congress  ajt  a  ix>int  mid- 
way through  the  study. 

I  hope  that  the  Agenc]  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Insure  that  chapters 
III,  IV,  and  Vn  are  as  coi  nprehensive  as 
possible  in  the  final  repoi  t.  Chapter  Vn, 
which  discusses  the  possll  )ilities  for  lim- 
iting transfers  and  makei  recommenda- 
tiwis  for  future  U.S.  pol  cy,  is  particu- 
larly important,  since  an  important  ob- 
jective of  the  report  is  to  provide  a  clear 
set  of  policy  options  In  tl  e  area  of  con- 
ventional arms  restraint. 

This  objective  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  text  of  the  amendmen  .,  but  also  from 
its  legislative  liistory.  In  1  itroducing  the 
amendment  on  May  31,  H  72, 1  described 
a  number  of  the  issues  ti  at  ACDA,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  ap  f>ropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shoulq  grapple  with, 
including  which  categories  of  weapons 
are  most  susceptible  to  in  :ematlonal  re- 
straints, what  forums  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate for  negotiation^  in  this  area, 
what  possibilities  might  e3(ist  for  Umiting 
transfers  into  particular  geographical 
regions,  and  what  should! be  done  about 
supplier  countries'  surpli^  stockpiles.  I 
then  went  on  to  say : 

(W)e  must  begin  to  exao^lne  these  ques- 
tions and  formulate  specific 
This  Is  why  I  am  asking  f<^  a  report  from 
the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsai^ament  Agency 
containing  policy  recommeiidatlons.  A  vote 
for  this  amendment  Is  a  req  nest  for  a  tbor 
ough  evaluation  of  the  po  llcy  options  on 
conventional  anna  transfef  open  to  this 
country. 


June 


A  few  days  later,  on 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  the 
the  adoption  by  this  coun 
set  of  policy  guidelines  toward 
Ing  of  arms  to  other  coui 
proposals  for  mutual  and  balanced 
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It  Is  therefore  with  som  b  concern  that 
I  view  the  introduction  o  the  interim 
report,  which  specifies  soiie  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  interim  and  projected  final 
reports,  but  which  does  n  »t  make  It  un- 
ambiguously clear  that  t;  le  report  is  to 
include  policy  recommend  ations.  Let  me 
say  most  emphatically  thi  t  this  is  not  a 
study  for  its  own  sake.  Ii  is  a  study  so 
that  we  can  determine  wl  at  would  be  a 
suitable  policy  leading  ta  international 
restraints  on  the  arms  tri  ^de.  Though  a 
relatively  neglected  aspec ;  of  the  arms 
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race,  the  transfer  of  conventional  arms 
is  both  dangerous  and  expei  slve. 

It  Is  important  that  the  d  ita  and  anal- 
ysis presented  in  the  report  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  policy  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  report.  Hopefully,  the  final 
report  will  be  a  weU-knit  wfiole,  with  the 
analysis  proceeding  from  Ijhe  data  pre- 
sented and  the  conclusions,  proposals, 
and  recommendations  devel  sped  logically 
from  the  analysis. 

In  this  respect,  the  statist  ical  data  pre- 
sented as  part  of  chapter  I  and  in  an 
appendix  represent  a  veiy  promising 
start.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  statis- 
tics, which  show  the  broa^  dimensions 
of  the  arms  trade,  are  very  valuable,  be- 
cause I  had  searched  for  sich  statistics 
last  year  and  had  found  tl  at  they  were 
simply  not  available  in  ar  y  authorita- 
tive way.  It  might  be  a  good]  idea  to  make 
a  current  updating  of  such  statistics  a 
requirement  of  ACDA's  am  ual  report  or 
of  the  reporting  requiremen  ts  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act. 

These  statistics,  howevei,  are  subject 
to  a  major  limitation  whicl  i  will  become 
more  obvious  when  the  con  ;rol  possibili- 
ties are  discussed  in  the  fii  lal  report.  In 
the  words  of  the  interim  r^^port: 

(T)  hese  data  reveal  nothlni  of  the  quali- 
tative nature  of  the  arms  trad* ,  i.e.,  the  com- 
position of  the  trade  In  terns  of  various 
types  of  arms.  Clearly  a  dollar  spent  on 
highly  sophisticated  weaponr;  and  a  dollar 
spent  on  small  arms  can  .have'  a  significantly 
different  military,  political,  or  economic  im- 
pact. 

As  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division's  as- 
sessment notes,  statistics  on  transfers 
of  actual  weapons  are  a  be  ter  indicator 
of  the  natiu*.  scope,  gravlt3 ,  and  Impact 
of  the  worldwide  trade  in  conventional 
arms.  In  view  of  this,  I  think  ACDA 
ought  to  try  to  provide  data  on  actual 
numbers  of  weapons  wher»ver  possible 
or  at  least  breakdown  the  figures  already 
presented  by  particular  weapons  sys- 
tems, especially  for  those  which  may  of- 
fer some  possibilities  for  control.  These 
figures  should  exist  as  th«  constituent 
building  blocks  of  the  aggref  ate  numbers 
available  in  the  report. 

Similarly,  it  would  strengthen  the 
statistical  basis  of  the  report  if  the  fig- 
ures for  the  arms  trade  by  recipient 
countries  in  table  in  of  the  appendix 
were  broken  down  Into  i  mailer  time 
frames  than  the  cimiulative  1961  to  1971 
period.  During  that  decade,  there  were 
major  shifts  In  supplier-recipient  rela- 
tionships. For  example,  Indonesia  is 
listed  as  having  received  $882  million  in 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Ur^on  and  $103 
million  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
Soviet  deliveries  occurred  {before  1966 
and  the  bulk  of  U.S.  delive 
1966.  Such  changes  would 
parent  if  the  data  were  dl 
5-year  periods. 

One  other  statistic  that 
sential  to  have  when  considering  policy 
is  a  breakdown  of  arms  transfer  by  mode 
of  financing,  distinguishing  between  out- 
right grants,  transfers  under  various 
credit  arrangements,  and  straight  com- 
mercial sales.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
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was  extended  in  this  period  to  cover 
weapons  purchases  and  how  much  of 
that  has  been  repaid.  This  information, 
of  course,  should  be  separately  compiled 
for  developed  and  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Other  Information  provided  In  the 
final  report  should  also  have  a  depth  and 
specificity  that  will  strengthen  the  anal- 
ysis and  conclusions  of  the  report.  As  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division's  evaluaMon 
notes,  the  summaries  of  supplier  coun- 
tries' policies  toward  arms  transfers  lack 
depth  and  do  not  support  some  of  the 
generalizations  made  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  II.  For  example,  the  descrip- 
tion of  VS.  laws  and  executive  branch 
guidelines  contained  in  this  chapter  and 
in  an  appendix  do  not  even  touch  on  the 
recent  efforts,  partly  through  legislation 
and  partly  through  executive  branch  re- 
organization, to  more  closely  coordinate 
our  military  sales  and  assistance  pro- 
grams with  our  overall  foreign  poUcy  ob- 
jectives. I  think  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State  could 
provide  ACDA  with  further  guidance  for 
preparing  a  more  comprehensive  analysis 
of  how  U.S.  arms  transfer  policy  is  de- 
veloped and  implemented.  Such  an  anal- 
ysis might  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Security 
Assistance  and  on  whether  the  authority 
under  which  transfers  are  made — which 
is  presently  fragmented  in  several  pro- 
grams, Including  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram—should be  brought  together  under 
unified  legislation,  as  suggested  by  the 
administration  in  1971. 

For  other  countries,  as  well,  we  have 
little  Idea  of  the  direction  of  their  policies 
or  the  effectiveness  with  which  their  laws 
and  rules  are  actually  carried  out.  Such 
information  is  needed  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  effective  evaluation  of  various 
control  possibilities.  For  example,  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  an  international  code 
restricting  suppUer  countries'  export  sub- 
sidies or  regulating  terms  of  credit,  the 
study  should  include  more  specific  infor- 
mation on  what  subsidies  now  exist  and 
what  the  usual  credit  terms  are.  The 
study  might  also  provide  more  detailed 
informatioD  on  the  policies  of  govern- 
ments which  prohibit  arms  shipments  to 
areas  where  severe  tensions  exist,  the 
consistency  with  which  such  policies  are 
pursued,  and  the  methods  of  enforcing 
them. 

Regulations  concerning  the  use  by  the 
recipient  of  the  weapons  and  ensuring 
that  arms  are  not  retransferred  merit 
greater  attention.  In  some  cases,  such 
regulaticois  might  serve  as  sources  of 
ideas  for  strengthening  our  own  regula- 
tions, or  it  might  be  that  by  examining 
the  variations  In  such  regulations,  greater 
insights  could  be  gained  into  what  might 
be  acceptable  international  standards. 

In  extending  the  analysis  of  supplier 
coimtries'  policies,  ACDA  might  find  it 
helpful  to  sxmimarize  the  data  in  tabular 
form  by  listing  suppliers  vertically  and 
restrictions  horizontally  and  placing 
checks  at  the  appropriate  intersections. 
The  relevant  laws  or  regulations  could 
be  cited  more  completdy  where  germane 
in  the  text  or  listed  in  an  appendix. 

There  are  several  references  in  the  in- 
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terim  report  to  defense  production- 
sharing  agreements.  By  creating  inter- 
dependencies  among  countries  in  de- 
fense production,  such  agreements  might 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace  while 
at  the  same  time  they  would  presumably 
Increase  the  transfer  of  defense  materiel. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  frequency  of  such 
agreements,  the  article  they  cover,  and 
their  implications  might  merit  further 
attention. 

Chapters  V  and  VI  of  the  interim  re- 
port represent  valuable  and  cogent  dis- 
cussions of  past  attempts  to  achieve 
international  restraints  on  the  arms 
trade  and  the  obstacles  to  achieving  such 
restraints.  Chapter  V  is  a  condensaticm 
of  an  appendix,  which  I  believe  will  be 
a  chapter  of  the  final  report.  Though  this 
study  is  strictly  historical,  rather  than 
analytical,  it  contains  a  wealth  of  detail 
that  can  be  integrated  into  the  analysis 
in  other  chapters. 

The  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  restraints  in  chapter  VI  of  the 
Interim  report  should  also  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  projected  analysis  of 
various  control  opportunities  which  wUl 
appear  as  part  of  the  final  report.  There 
are  a  number  of  proposals,  some  of  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to,  that  deserve 
consider aticHi.  A  full  evaluation  of  these 
proposals  will  require,  as  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Division  has  noted  in  its  assess- 
ment, a  consideration  of  both  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  adoption  as  well  as  factors 
which  may  facilitate  their  ccmslderation 
or  may  help  in  overcoming  the  obstacles. 

Opportunities  for  control  may  lie  In- 
directly in  agreements  to  limit  the  overall 
levels  of  defense  expenditures  or  directly 
through  agreements  on  particular  weap- 
ons systems,  on  international  codes,  on 
credit  arrangements  or  sales  promotion 
activities,  and  on  negotiated  limitations 
on  weapons  transfers  into  particular 
geographical  regions. 

With  respect  to  this  last  proposal,  the 
cease-fire  agreement  for  Vietnam  de- 
serves some  attention  as  an  interna- 
tional accord  on  conventional  arma- 
ments. The  agreement  provides  that  both 
sides  in  South  Vietnam  may  be  supplied 
on  a  replacement-only  basis.  While  there 
are  obviously  special  circumstances  siir- 
rounding  this  agreement,  and  there  Is 
strong  evidence  it  Is  being  violated  by 
North  Vietnam,  the  arrangement  does 
deserve  consideration  as  a  potential 
model  for  regions  where  there  are  rela- 
tively few  toislons  and  where  the  In- 
digenous countries  may  have  little  de- 
sire to  engage  in  arms  races. 

In  connection  with  such  control  ar- 
rangements, the  study  will  have  to  con- 
sider whether  International  guarantees 
might  be  required  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  recipient  countries, 
the  form  these  guarantees  might  take, 
and  whether  they  would  be  consistent 
with  present  U.S.  policies. 

To  conclude,  I  feel  that  the  work  so 
far  available  to  us  makes  it  clear  that 
ACDA  is  capable  of  providing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  an  insightful 
analysis  of  the  arms  trade  and  the  op- 
portunities for  control.  The  Agency  has 
made  a  major  effort  in  preparing  the 


report  so  far,  but  much  work  remains  to 
be  done,  both  in  terms  of  strengthening 
what  has  already  been  presented  and  in 
terms  of  providing  the  other  informa- 
tion and  policy  recommendations  re- 
quired by  section  302.  The  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State,  which  are  required 
by  this  section  to  assist  ACDA,  may  very 
well  have  to  give  this  study  much  more 
attention.  I  remain  optimistic,  that  with 
the  strong  and  energetic  efforts  of  these 
agencies,  a  valuable  final  product  will  be 
available  in  a  few  mcsiths. 

ExHurr  1 
The  Libsart  op  Congress, 
congaessional  research  service, 

Washington.  DC,  March  16.  1973. 
Senator  Woxiam  V.  Roth,  jr.. 
Senate  Office  Bunding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Both:  On  November  8,  1972, 
your  office  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division  in  evaluating  the 
Interim  Report  on  the  International  Trans- 
fer of  Conventional  Arms  prepared  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA) .  The  enclosed  comments  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Interim  Report  by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Division. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  an  Important 
factor  precludes  a  full  evaluation  ot  the 
responsiveness  and  adequacy  of  the  (ACDA) 
Report  at  this  time:  namely  that  three  of 
the  most  pertinent  and  dUBcult  ch^>ters 
remain  to  be  completed.  Although  an  over- 
all evaluation  Is  not  yet  possible,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  comments— discussed  In 
greater  detail  In  the  attached  memoran- 
dvun — may  be  of  assistance  to  your  office  In 
any  consultatlmis  with  ACDA  concerning  the 
Final  Report. 

1.  The  Interim  Report  Includes  valuable 
statistics  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  inter- 
national trade  m  conventional  arms.  How- 
ever, as  the  Interim  Heport  Itself  points  otrt. 
"value  data  cannot  reflect  many  factors  i>er- 
tlnent  to  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
International  arms  trade."  Statistics  on 
transfers  of  actual  weapons  are  a  better  in- 
dicator of  the  nature,  gravity,  and  impact  of 
that  trade.  The  Agency  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  data  on  actual  weapons  trans- 
fers, but  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
such  Information  will  be  utilized  in  the 
Pinal  Report  "to  the  extent  possible"  is  not 
explained.  It  Is  hoped  that  full  aiwl  complete 
disclosure  of  Information  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  on  actual  weapons  trans- 
fers wiU  be  the  criterion  for  the  prei>aratlon 
of  the  Final  Report. 

2.  As  explained  in  detail  In  the  accompany- 
ing memo,  the  Interim  Report  tends  to  be 
descriptive  rather  than  analytical,  general 
rather  than  specific.  To  some  extent,  this 
tendency  can  be  eq;>lained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Report,  a  public  document,  discusses  a 
t<H>lc  traditionally  handled  by  Governments 
with  circumspection.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  frank  and  penetrating  discussion 
of  this  topic  can  be  expected  In  a  public 
document  from  an  Executive  agency. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  consult- 
ing with  the  Agency  on  expectations  regard- 
ing classification  and  thoroughness  of  dis- 
closures in  this  required  report. 

I  trust  that  the  attached  memorandum 
will  prove  responsive  to  your  request  of  No- 
vember 8.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance to  you  In  this  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

WAKant  R.  JoHWBOi*. 

At$i$tant  Chief. 

(For  Charles  R.  Gellner. 

Chief,  Foreign  Affaira  Dinision.) 
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The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington.  B.C..  March  18, 1973. 
To:  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
From :  Charles  R.  Oellner,  Chief,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Division. 
Subject:  Comment  on  the  Interim  Report  on 
the  International   Transfer  of   Conven- 
tional Arms  prepared  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  pursuant 
to  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  (PL.  92-352). 
significance  of  the  report 
Congressional  participation  In  matters  re- 
lating to  United  States  transfers  of  conven- 
tional  armaments   has  a  long   history.   The 
solid    foundation    of    Congressional    experi- 
ence with  this  question  offers  a  basis  for 
further  Congressional  action  suited   to   the 
needs  of  the  present.  An  illuminative  ACDA 
Final  Report  could  be  an  aid  and  an  occasion 
for  Congress  to  focus  Its  authority  on  this 
problem.  This  report  could  be  utilized  as  a 
springboard  for  Congress  to  bring  into  play 
its  immense  powers  of  the  purse,  of  legisla- 
tive direction,  and  of  oversight  to  maice  a 
fresh  assault  on  this  complex  question. 
brief  description  of  the  report 
The  Interim  Report  on  the  International 
Transfer  of  Conventional  Anns  consists  of 
seven  chapters  which  In  outline  correspond 
to  the  requirements  enumerated  in  Section 
302.  In  addition,  it  contains  three  annexes 
covering:   (1)  statistics  on  the  value  of  the 
world  arms  trade;  (2)  regulations  and  guide- 
lines governing  U.S.  arms  transfers;  and  (3) 
•  history  of  efforts  to  control  arms  transfers 
since  World  War  II.  The  four  chapters  de- 
scribing    the     dimensions     of     the     trade 
(Chapter  I),    the   policies   of   supplier    and 
recipient  states   (Chapter  II).  past  interna- 
tional control  efforts  (Chapter  V),  and  the 
obstacles  to   negotiation    (Chapter   VI)    are 
preliminary  and  subject  to  revision  In  the 
final  report.  It  should  be  noted  that  Chapter 
II  Includes  a  description  of  the  policies  of 
recipient  as  well  as  supplier  states,  and  thus 
provides  information  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired by  Section  302. 

Only  brief  descriptions  are  provided  of  the 
three  other  chapters  dealing  with  the  po- 
litico-military, as  well  as  economic  impact 
of  arms  transfers  (Chapters  III  and  IV),  and 
possibilities  and  recommendations  for  limit- 
ing such  transfers  (Chapter  VII).  The  In- 
terim Report  indicates  that  requirements 
seven  and  eight  of  Section  302 — possibilities 
for  limiting  arms  transfers  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  U.S.  policy — wUl  be  consoli- 
dated in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Pinal  Report. 
evaluation 
The  fact  that  the  Interim  Report  is  only  a 
partial  report,  and  that  the  parts  transmitted 
are  preliminary,  precludes  a  full  evaluation 
of  the  responsiveness  and  adequacy  of  the 
study  at  this  time.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  chapters  not  yet  forwarded  are  probably 
the  most  dlfBcult  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  study.  Although  an  over- 
all evaluation  is  not  yet  possible,  several 
observations  on  the  Interim  Report  may  be 
of  sisslstance  to  your  office  in  any  future  con- 
sultations with  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  concerning  the  Pinal 
Report. 

problems  of  statistical  content 

Three  major  points  seem  to  be  in  order 
involving  the  statistics  provided  in  the  In- 
terim Report.  First,  the  compilation  of  value 
data  on  arms  transfers  in  the  Interim  Report 
is  apparently  not  available  in  published  form 
elsewhere,  and  Is  therefore  a  useful  contri- 
bution by  the  U.S.  Government  to  basic  in- 
formation on  the  arms  transfer  question. 

Second,  as  the  Interim  Report  itself  ac- 
knowledges, "value  data  cannot  reflect  many 
factors  pertinent  to  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  International  arms  trade."  Statistics 
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STATEMENT  ON  JOHN  EHRLICHMAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  toward 
the  end  of  last  week  some  dozen  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  took  to  the  floor  to  express  thoughts 
on  tax  reform.  In  doing  ao,  five  of  them 
chose  to  direct  some  fairly  harsh  criti- 
cism at  Mr.  John  Ehrlichman,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Dwnestic 
Affairs.  Curiously,  all  five  cited  state- 
ments which  Mr.  Ehrlichman  supposedly 
made  during  a  television  appearance  last 
month.  Curiously,  the  citations  bear 
little,  if  any,  relationship  to  what  Mr. 
Ehrlichman  did,  in  fact,  say  on  "Issues 
and  Answers"  on  March  11 — ^as  a  tran- 
script of  that  broadcast  makes  abim- 
dantly  clear. 

Typical  of  the  comments  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

President  Nixon's  chief  adviser  for  domes- 
tic affairs  said  plainly  the  only  way  to  raise 
new  money  through  tax  reform  is  to  remove 
two  of  the  most  basic  deductions  for  middle 
Income  wage  earners — the  interest  payments 
on  home  mortgages  and  the  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction. 

Another  statement  was : 

According  to  Mr.  Ehrlichman  tax  reform 
will  bring  additional  revenue  only  by  elimi- 
nating the  homeowners'  deduction  for  mort- 
gage interest  and  the  deduction  for  contri- 
butions to  such  charities  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  churclies. 

Stin  another  said  Mr.  Ehrlichman  as- 
serted that: 

Persons  who  would,  so  to  speak,  reform 
the  tax  laws  would  take  away  from  the 
middle  and  the  lower  Income  tax  persons 
deductions  for  such  things  as  charitable  con- 
tributions and  interest  on  mortgages  on 
homes. 

One  Statement  recalled  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man's  comment  with  added  embellish- 
ments: 

The  only  way  to  raise  more  money  through 
tax  reform,  he  claimed,  is  to  Increase  the  tax 
burden  on  homeowners,  widows,  c«i>hans, 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor. 

And,  finally,  there  was  this  observa- 
tion: 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  la  certainly  not  naive  or 
uneducated  In  the  intricacies  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  The  statement  that  there  are 
no  tax  loopholes  to  be  closed  without  hurting 
the  average  taxpayer  Is  the  grossest  of  mis- 
representations. 

Indeed,  such  a  statement  may  well  be 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  But  Senators 
will  search  in  vain  for  such  a  statement 
In  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  re- 
marks on  "Issues  and  Answers." 

A  reading  of  that  transcript  shows 
that,  In  context,  Mr.  Ehrlichman  simply 
suggested  that  homeowners'  mortgage 
interest  deductions  and  charitable  de- 
ductions would  have  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated — if  we  have  to  raise  sufficient 
additional  revenue  to  cover  an  estimated 
$15  billion  in  Federal  spending,  on  a 
large  number  of  programs,  in  excess  of 
the  administration's  budget. 

In  other  words,  he  cited  these  deduc- 
tions only  in  the  context  of  the  need  for 
fiscal  restraint — restraint  in  Federal 
spending  which  would  permit  lower  and 
middle  income  Americans  to  continue  to 
benefit   by   these   very    deducti<»s.    In 


other  words,  he  cited  them  only  by  way 
of  pointing  out  that  the  American  people 
undoubtedly  prefer  limited  Federal 
spending  to  the  kind  of  continued  exces- 
sive spending  which  would  inevitably 
place  a  huge  new  tax  burden  on  them. 

To  construe  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  re- 
marks as  they  were  construed  last  week 
would  be  to  make  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  gross  misrepresentation  which 
we  heard  last  week.  Now,  I  do  not  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  consciously  made 
such  misrepresentations.  I  suspect, 
rather,  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
some  overzealous  and  undisciplined 
staff  work. 

Moreover,  a  truly  representative  simi- 
mary  of  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  remarks 
would  have  to  include  his  observation 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  many  ways 
in  which  the  tax  code  could  be  changed 
or  reformed  and  his  suggestion  that 
rhetoric  about  so-called  loopholes  is  no 
panacea  for  the  Nation's  fiscal  problems 
and  no  substitute  for  serious,  substantive 
discussion. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  ITS  ULTI- 
MATE RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  McInttre,  Democrat,  of 
New  Hampshire,  recently  spoke  to  the 
New  England  State  Federations  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
Legislative  Seminar  on  the  serious  impli- 
cations involved  in  this  country's  use  and 
conservation  of  our  energy  supplies.  In 
a  speech  entitled  "The  Energy  Crisis — 
And  Its  Ultimate  Resolution,"  Senator 
MclKTYRE  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  this  coimtry's  pres- 
ent energy  problem  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
simply  solving  our  fuel  supply  crisis  but 
must  ultimately  be  foimd  in  self- 
restraint. 

As  was  stated  in  Senator  McIntyre's 
speech,  we  must  realize  that  there  is  a 
limit  on  our  ability  to  release  energy  and 
that  we  must  be^ih-tp  focus  oiu:  attention 
on  ways  to  conserve  "and  make  the  best 
use  of  the  world's  limit^  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  <Uianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  McIntyre's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemxkt  bt  Senator  McInttbc 

I  am  sure  you've  all  seen  that  reassuring 
little  slogan  that  reads  "Today  Is  the  tomor- 
row you  worried  about  yesterday." 

Well,  in  terms  of  today's  energy  crisis. 
that  little  slogan  really  ought  to  read:  "To- 
day Is  the  tomorrow  you  worried  about  yes- 
terday— but  not  enough." 

None  of  us — in  or  out  of  government — wor- 
ried enough. 

So  now  we've  got  a  crisis — a  crisis  bad 
enough  to  put  a  frown  on  every  smile  button 
in  America  ...  a  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
complex  interaction  of  coxintless  factors  and 
factions  ...  a  crisis  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  an  equally  complex  sorting  out 
of  common  interests  and  compromise 
agreements. 

Ladies,  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  we're 
not  going  to  run  out  of  fuel  and  weYe  not 
going  to  run  out  of  energy. 

But  I  can  alao  tell  you  that  nobody — no- 
body— is  going  to  be  completely  hi^ipy  about 
what  it's  going  to  take  to  make  that  predic- 
tion come  true. 


Now  when  we  talk  about  today's  energy 
crisis  what  we're  really  talking  about  is  a 
crisis  in  the  fuel  supply  it  takes  to  produce 
energy. 

And  when  we  speak  of  a  fuels  crisis,  we're 
really  talking  about  two  crises — one  immedi- 
ate, covering  perhaps  the  next  decade  or  so — 
and  the  other  looking  much  farther  into  the 
future. 

For  the  moment  let's  concentrate  on  the 
first  crisis,  because — if  we  get  our  priorities 
In  line-research  and  technology  will  take  care 
of  the  second.  I'll  return  to  that  second  crisis 
later,  however,  because — ironically  enough — 
an  endless  supply  of  fuel  may  well  produce 
an  even  greater  problem  m  the  years  to  come. 

But  let's  start  with  a  quick  rundown  on 
the  origin  of  today's  fuels  and  energy  crisis. 

It  began  as  recently  as  the  l9S0's,  for  it 
was  then  that  brown-outs,  black-outs  and 
temporary  supply  shortages  first  revealed  that 
our  insatiable  appetite  for  energy  was  not 
only  outstripping  population  growth,  but 
was  eating  up  known  fuel  reserves  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate. 

Our  population  doubled  in  the  last  50  years, 
but  our  use  of  energy — largely  because  of 
the  automobUe — quadrupled.  And  in  that 
same  span  of  years  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  electrclty  alone  doubled  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  five  times— twice  in  just  the  last 
15  years! 

But  those  ominous  signs  of  the  '50*8  didnt 
shake  us  up  because  nobody  really  believed 
them. 

After  aU,  the  Federal  government  had  not 
been  alarmed  enough  to  establish  a  national 
energy  policy.  The  petrcrfeum  industry,  which 
is  concentrated  In  a  few  powerful  hands  and 
has  its  fingers  in  coal  and  oil  shale  and  urani- 
um as  well  as  oil,  natural  gas  and  gasoline, 
showed  no  signs  of  alarm.  And  the  Americaii 
public— encouraged  by  producers— still  be- 
lieved that  natural  gas  and  electricity  would 
remain  "penny  cheap"  till  the  end  of  time  if 
they  used  enough  of  It  ...  w  at  least  untu 
nuclear  generators  made  energy  even  more 
abundant  and  cheap. 

But  today  .  .  .  well  today  we're  being  told 
that  our  proven,  recoverable  reserves  of  oU 
will  last  Just  ten  more  years,  our  reserves  of 
natural  gas  just  11  more  years,  our  supply  of 
uranium  just  13  more  years  . . .  that  weTe  go- 
ing to  have  to  wait  a  while  longer  for  nuclear 
energy  .  .  .  that  there  Is  a  distinct  possibility 
of  gasoline  rationing  this  summer  .  .  .  that 
we  can  expect  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
fuel  and  energy  in  the  years  to  come  .  .  .  and 
that  we  will  grow  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  fuel  supplies. 

A  pretty  gloomy  outlook,  right? 

And  it  may  be  accurate. 

I  use  the  word  "may"  deliberately,  and  let 
me  tell  you  why. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  a 
single,  central  agency  to  direct  research,  co- 
ordinate information,  make  accurate  assess- 
ment of  our  fuels  situation,  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  fuels  and  energy  policy. 

Instead,  no  less  than  Bl  Federal  agencies 
are  involved.  The  Interior  Department  deals 
with  oU  and  coal,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  uranium,  and  Federal  Power 
Commission  with  water  power  and  the  price 
of  natural  gas.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness gets  Into  the  act  as  the  White 
House  eye  on  fuels  used,  and  the  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology  plays  a  similar  role. 

Well,  then,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  gov- 
ernment information  and  an  overall  na- 
tional energy  policy,  on  whmn  must  we  rely 
for  an  assessment  of  how  much  fuel  reserves 
remain,  how  such  fuel  should  be  priced,  where 
it  should  come  from  and  how? 

You  guessed  it.  Prom  the  industry  Itself. 

And  ao  today  the  Administration's  basic 
data  bank  and  analytical  guide  to  the  energy 
crisis  was  not  prepared  by  the  government, 
it  was  prepared  by  the  National  Petroleum 
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Council,  the  oil  Industry's  advisory  board  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Now  the  obvious  question  ought  to  be, 
how  reliable  are  the  Industry's  reports  on 
Itself?  And  how  Impartial  is  the  information 
it  gives  the  government  to  help  government 
make  crucial  energy  decisions? 

If  I  sound  somewhat  cynical,  it's  only  be- 
cause my  own  continuing  experience  with 
Big  Oil  and  the  policies  it  dictates  have  made 
me  cynical. 

First,  let  me  remind  you  of  something  all 
of  us  will  be  forced  to  keep  in  mind  from 
now  on.  The  oil  we  tise  In  this  country  in  a 
single  year  took  14  million  years  to  create! 

Yet  for  the  past  60  years  we've  pumped 
that  oil  Into  factories,  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
planes,  ships  and  generating  plants  as  if  there 
were.  Indeed,  no  tomorrow. 

Now  we  weren't  forced  to  do  that.  We 
wanted  the  kind  of  life  that  cheap  and 
abundant  energy  gave  us. 

But  we  weren't  discouraged  from  It.  either. 
And  particularly  not  by  those  wno  knew, 
far  more  than  most,  how  finite,  how  limited 
supplies  actually  were — the  fuel  industry 
itself. 

As  long  as  oil  and  gas  reserves  were  easy 
and  relatively  inexpensive  to  tap,  the  In- 
dustry encouraged  Americans  to  use  all  they 
could — pushing  the  sale  of  appliances,  cars, 
electricity,  giving  large  users  special  rates 
to  Inspire  even  greater  consumption. 

Meanwhile,  other  influences  were  also  at 
work  to  Increase  oil  consumption.  Growing 
concern  about  air  pollution  all  but  eliminated 
coal  as  a  fuel  for  electric  power  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Indeed,  today  96  percent  of  all 
East  Coast  power  companies  now  burn  low- 
sulfur  oil  to  generate  electricity. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  obvious.  American 
oil  fields,  now  pumping  to  capacity  for  the 
first  time  since  1948,  can't  begin  to  meet 
demand — and  are  starting  to  run  dry. 

Right  now,  with  rising  demand  in  this 
country  matching  rising  demand  In  Europe 
and  Japan,  American  oil  wells  running  full 
out  are  producing  less  than  10  million  barrels 
a  day — which  Is  only  one-fourth  of  what  the 
world  produces — and  only  two-thirds  of  what 
America  needs. 

So  now  we're  beginning  to  see  and  hear 
petroleum  industry  ads  and  commercials 
stressing  the  need  to  conserve  America's  fuel 
resources. 

May  I  remind  you,  ladles,  that  this  message 
Is  coming  to  you  from  the  same  industry 
that  told  you  Just  last  September  that  there 
was  no  oil  shortage  and  that  there  was  plenty 
of  heating  oil  to  get  America  through  the 
winter  without  lowering  the  barriers  to  Im- 
ported oil. 

May  I  also  remind  you,  ladies,  that  by  mid- 
winter countless  homeowners  in  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  other  central  states  were  running 
out  of  oil,  with  no  Idea  when  they'd  get 
another  delivery:  that  by  midwinter  Colo- 
rado high  schools  were  on  a  three-day  week 
to  stretch  their  supply  of  heating  oil;  that 
by  midwinter  factories  were  shutting  down 
In  Mississippi,  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and 
other  states  because  their  fuel  tanks  bad 
run  dry? 

Again,  if  I  sound  cynical  it  is  only  because 
some  of  us  saw  this  crisis  developing  almost 
a  year  ago!  At  that  time  we  began  urging 
the  Administration  to  take  action  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  beating  oil  for  the 
coming  winter. 

It  didn't  take  a  genius  to  look  at  the  oil 
supply  figures  then  and  conclude  there'd  be 
a  shortage  this  winter. 

So  I  wrote  letters,  and  I  held  hearings,  and 
I  got  the  entire  New  England  Congressional 
delegation  to  Join  In  the  appeal  for  a  re- 
laxation of  Import  quotas  to  get  us  enough 
oil. 

This  Isn't  new  with  us  New  Euglanders. 
We've  seen  this  crisis  threaten  our  own  re- 
gion every  winter  In  recent  years.  Each  time 
we  barely  made  It  through  the  cold  weather. 
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But  this  year  It  was 
much  of  America  was  affect^ 
oil  ran  out. 

What  makes  It  all  the 
the  fact  that  It  need  not 

But  It  did  happen.  And 
cause   through   the    last 
tlons — Democrat  as  well  as 
Oil   has  been  able  to  keep 
of  this  country  through  th< 
Import  Quota  System. 

This  System  was  adopted 
argument    that    national 
that  we  not  become 
sources  of  oil. 

The  fact  that   keeping 
eign  oil  out  of  the  country 
prices   artificially   high — c 
some  $5  billion  to  $7  billloi 
was  explained  away  on  the 
prices   would   keep   the 
healthy    and    vigorous 
exploring  for  new  sources 

Time  won't  permit  me  to 
"favors"  government  gives 
percent  depletion  allowance 
intangible    drilling    expenses 
credits  applied  against  U.S 
for  example — so  let  me  Just 
to  the  Import  quota  system 
worked. 

And   that   could   be 
three  words.  It  hasn't 

Along  with  the  other 
bestowed    on    Big    Oil. 
Oil  Import  Quota  System 
the    American    taxpayer 
particularly  the  consumers 
land  region — while  playing 
role  In  keeping  the  Industryfs 
on  Investment  a  very 
Ing  15  percent! 

How  many  businesses  have 
anywhere  near  that  figure? 

All  right,  you  say,  so  what 
industry   does   make    a 
profits    because    of    the    ol 
system. 

Isn't  It  worth  It  If  It 
to  dig  more  wells,  to  produa 
oil  and  keep  us  safe  and 

Maybe  ...  If  that  were 
record    shows    that    oil 
United  States  has  fallen 
the  lEist  14  years. 

So  here  we  are  at  the 
The  17  million  barrels  of 
uses  every  day  will  probably 
Hon  in  the  next  ten  years. 

And  Where's  it  going  to 

Well,  we  can  talk  all  we 
2  million  barrels  a  day  we 
Alaskan  North  Slope   by 
all  we  want  about  offshore 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the 
and  off  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Florida,  we  can  talk  all  we 
Ing  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
for  oil  around  the  globe 
decade,  when  the  pinch  will 
we're  going  to  have  to  ge 
from  that  part  of  the  world 
of  the  world's  recoverable 
East. 

There  Is  Irony  here  as  well 
here  we  are,  a  nation  whos  ( 
Imported    oil     actually 
America  First"  policy,  now 
the  fact  that  with  our  ow  i 
dry  we're  going  to  have  to 
tlons  and  buy  oil  from 
upon    whom    we    swore 
dependent. 

Even  worse,  we'll  be 
nose  to  get  It,  because 
have  gone  up  with  Increasii^ 
and  the  oil  that  we  could 
at  bargain   prices   since 
tngr  our  own  oil  reserves  at 
now  costs  the  same — and  1 
even  more — than  American 
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How  do  I  feel  about  all  thl4? 

Excuse  my  language,  ladles, 
it  one  damned  bit.' 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of  our 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  into  Aral 
ets. 

I  don't  like  being  at  the  m^rcy 
spigot  those  shields  can  turn 
will. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of  thatJ  much  money 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
conceivably  could  use  it  as  epi  Instrument 
of  foreign  policy. 

And  I  don't  like  the  incumbent  risk  to  our 
long-standing  commitment  t4  Israel's  na- 
tional Integrity. 

But  what  /  like  or  don't  llk^^  is  beside  the 
point,  because  we  simply  don't  have  any  oth- 
er feasible  options  if  we  wan  ,  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  the  standard  of  living  an 
adequate  oil  supply  can  provid  e 

Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  the 
self  has  estimated  that  by 
decade  our  country  will  have 
elgn  sources  for  over  half  of  otir 

All  right,  then,  how  do  we 
of  a  bad  situation  brought  on 
misdirected  oil  policy? 

First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me 
has  become  too  crucial  to  nallonal 
to   allow   profit-oriented   mull  1 
companies  to  set  our  foreign 
matter.   Historically,   these   c< 
had  a  free  hand  In  their  world 
oil  producing  countries,  and 
changed  immediatelyf 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
suming  countries  and  take  a 
strategy  book  of  the  oil  producing 
Let  me  explain : 

Several  years  ago,  oil  producing 
the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Veijezuela 
an   alliance   known  as  the 
Petroleum    Exporting    Countries, 
this  to  get  the  maximum  price 

If,  as  all  signs  Indicate,  we 
this  foreign  oil  to  meet  our  neeils 
15  years,  then  we  must  Join 
consuming  countries  In  a 
which  for  want  of  a  better  t^rm 
call  The  Organization  of  Petroleum 
ing  Countries. 

Thus  banded  together,  we  c^  bargain  col- 
lectively for  reasonable  price  i  and  reliable 
supply. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  such  cdllective 
would  discourage  the  hostilities 
well  come  about  If  every  consumer 
competed  on  'Its  own  and  agal  nst 

Second,  I  would  hope  that 
mendation  made  by  the  jietrcleum 
from  now  on  would  be  subject  jd 
intense  scrutiny.  First  to  deterpilne 
ity.     Second    to    determine 
Third,  and  not  least,  to  determine 
partiality. 

In  this  respect,  I  can  tell 
that  if  the  petrolum  Industry 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  btick 
271^  percent  It  was  until  two 
Senator  is  going  to  Insist,  by  ' 
that  allowance  will  not  be 
company  involved  uses  the 
to  finance  exploration  and 
country  .  .  .  not  in  some  foreign 

Third,  I  would  hope  that 
crisis   will    come   a   national 
formulated  and  directed  by  : 
ergy  Commission.  This  would 
chaos  of  61  agencies  approac  ling 
from  61  directions. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most 
I    would   hope   that   Amerlcahs 
now  realize  that  we  can  no  U  nger 
to  waste — as  we  do — 50  percer  t 
generated. 

Consider  this  please:  Tlie  automobile 
shoots  87  percent  of  its  enerfy  Intake  right 
out  the  exhaust  pipe.  Amerlc  I's  100  million 
cars  average  twice  the  horsejower  of  Euro- 
pean cars — and  consume  twic ;  the  fuel. 
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Electric  heating  is  clean,  cheap  to  install, 
convenient,  yet  the  pilot  light  on  yoiu*  gas 
range  burns  a  third  of  total  fuel  the  range 
consumes.  I've  read  that  It  leaves  70  per- 
cent of  its  energy  In  the  fuel  burned  to  gen- 
erate the  electricity  and  that  it  is  only  half 
as  productive  as  oil  or  gas  heat.  Yet  23  per- 
cent of  all  the  buildings  that  went  up  last 
year  were  equipped  with  electric  heat,  in- 
cluding half  the  new  office  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  Washington  area  In  the  last 
five  years. 

If  such  buildings  are  high  rise  with  glass 
sides  which  let  heat  out  In  the  winter  and 
in  during  the  summer,  the  waste  is  com- 
pounded. Example:  It  is  reported  that  New 
York  City's  World  Trade  Center  needs  80.000 
kilowatts  for  beating,  lighting  and  cooling. 
Do  you  know  how  much  energy  that  Is  for 
Just  OTIC  building?  More  than  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  entire  city  of  Schenectady 
and  Its  100,000  residents! 

But — you  might  say — if  we  can  reason- 
ably assume  that  in  time  research  and  tech- 
nology will  develop  an  endless  supply  of  fuel 
then  why  should  we  have  to  conserve  on  our 
use  of  energy? 

Because  of  an  elemental  fact.  When  en- 
ergy caimot  be  created.  Energy  cannot  be 
destroyed.  When  energy  is  released,  it  Is 
merely  transformed.  And  thus  It  is  that  no 
matter  how  clean  a  fuel  may  be,  what  it 
is  used  to  generate  energy  heat  Is  released. 

And  there  Is  a  limit  to  how  much  heat 
man's  environment  can  tolerate  and  still 
sustain  human  life. 

Right  now,  today,  Manhattan  Island  gets 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  from  the 
fuels  it  bums  than  it  does  from  the  winter 
sun.  In  a  hundred  years,  our  country  will 
release  as  much  heat  from  the  energy  it 
consumes  as  it  gets  from  the  year-round 
sun. 

Some  experts  foresee  a  time  early  in  the 
next  century  when  a  combination  of  booming 
population  and  unbridled  energy  consump- 
tion win  produce-and  trap  in  our  atmos- 
phere— enough  heat  to  melt  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  the  polar  Ice  caps. 

An  ecological  disaster  of  such  proportions 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  hu- 
man population  of  many  regions  of  the 
earth. 

And  so  you  see.  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  the  energy  crisis  is  not  to  be  found  in 
solving  the  fuel  supply  crisis  ...  it  Is  to  be 
found  In  self-restraint  .  .  .  and  In  honoring 
a  truth  that  Is  becoming  more  evident  every 
day  of  our  lives. 

We  can  humanize  nature.  We  can  enhance 
nature.  We  can  accommodate  nature.  But  we 
cannot  transgress  her  immultable  laws  and 
escape  the  consequences. 


INFLATION,  ENERGY,  SECURITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  hsis  dis- 
tui'bed  me  that  the  American  people  are 
generally  unaware  of  the  relationship 
between  inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  and 
our  future  security. 

This  relationship  is  being  spelled  out 
very  dramatically  in  a  series  of  columns 
by  Joseph  Alsop.  In  a  column  last  Friday, 
Mr.  Alsop  said : 

What  people  so  cheerily  call  the  energy 
crisis  is  really  like  a  viciously  poisoned  onion. 
Peel  off  the  energy  layer,  and  you  find  the 
U.S.  dollar  rapidly  losing  value,  year  by  year. 
Peel  off  the  money  layer,  and  you  find  the 
end  of  the  U.S.  as  a  great  power. 

It  Is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  no  bankrupt 
nation  can  play  the  role  of  a  great  power  In 
the  world.  In  and  of  Itself,  therefore,  the 

threat  to  the  value  of  the  VS.  dollar  Is  also 
a  threat  to  the  U.S.  as  a  world  power. 


in  today's  newspapers — that  the  United 
States  is  the  pillar  of  the  free  world  and 
our  decline  would  endanger  democracy 
evei-ywhere.  I  commend  Mr.  Alsop  for 
writing  this  series  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1973] 

Oil:  The  Vulnerable  Jugular 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

This  Is  an  invitation  to  Join  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  It  has  been  a  strange  voyage,  al- 
ways enlightening,  but  always  cruelly  and 
bitterly  enlightening.  Those  who  wish  to  Join 
had  better  know,  too,  that  the  end  of  the 
voyage  will  be  unpleasant — although  it  will 
tell  volumes  about  the  American  futiore. 

Hence  the  start  of  the  voyage  will  be  well 
to  explain.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  former  Is- 
raeli ambassador,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
two  chief  minds  behind  Israel's  victory  In 
the  Six-Day  War,  went  home  for  good  after  a 
long  experience  in  Washington.  Itzhak  Rabin 
Is  not  merely  a  brave  man,  a  good  companion 
and  a  good  friend.  He  also  has  one  of  the 
most  far-thinking  yet  down-to-earth  stra- 
tegic minds  this  city  has  known  In  many 
years. 

So  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  house 
where  these  words  are  written  was  the  last 
in  Washington  where  he  came  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  have  his  final  meal  In  America. 
In  the  talk  at  supper,  the  voyage  In  question 
really  began  with  a  fairly  idle  question : 

"Now  that  it's  all  over,  what  impression  do 
you  take  home  with  you  from  your  embassy 
here?" 

Rabin  answered  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
time  here,  and  in  one  way,  was  going  home 
mxjch  encouraged.  When  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, he  had  found  the  city  wholly  pre- 
occupied with  Vietnam,  and  dealing  with  all 
the  more  important  matters  in  the  world  by 
a  method  of  fumble,  muddle  and  last  min- 
ute improvisation.  Now,  he  added,  "your 
policy  has  a  clear,  well  thought  out  direction, 
and  is  bold  and  adroit,  too.  AU  that  Is  very 
good." 

Why  then,  he  was  asked,  did  he  so  care- 
fully say,  "in  one  way."  Your  oil  problem, 
he  answered  shortly.  You  mean  you  think  the 
Arabs  will  blackmail  the  United  States  into 
an  anti-Israeli  policy,  was  the  natural  reply. 
Not  at  all,  he  came  back  energetically.  Is- 
rael can  take  care  of  herself  "unless  the 
United  States  Joins  with  other  nations  to 
destroy  Israel — and  the  United  States  will 
never  do  that." 

"But  why  the  oil  problem,  then?"  was  the 
next  question. 

"Because  of  its  direct  effects  on  you."  he 
answered,  "and  because  those  direct  effects 
will  turn  into  indirect  effects  on  Israel  and 
so  many  other  nations." 

Begin  with  Israel  and  the  other  nations, 
he  was  asked.  Oh,  he  replied  a  bit  grimly, 
Israel  Is  lucky.  Israel  has  the  will  and  wits 
to  defend  Israel.  Besides  China  and  one  or 
two  more,  there  are  not  many  nations 
friendly  to  America  that  you  can  say  so  much 
about  today.  But  neither  Israel,  nor  China, 
nor  any  of  the  other  nations  now  In  the 
circle  of  America's  friends  can  possibly 
achieve  successful  self-defense.  In  a  new  kind 
of  world  in  which  America  has  ceased  to  be 
a  great  power. 

"Ceased  to  be  a  great  power!  My  God,  I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  the  oil  prob- 
lem," was  the  fairly  horrified  comment. 

It  was  a  natural  comment,  too,  for  how 
do  most  of  us,  as  yet,  think  about  the  oil 
problem?  In  terms  of  greater  costs,  of  possi- 
ble fuel  shortages,  of  our  current  difficulties 
with  the  balance  of  payments,  and  also  of 
the  Arab  political  blackmail — which  the  de- 
parting ambassador  had  dismissed.  That, 
surely.  Is  an  honest  summary  of  the  way 


we  now  think  about  the  oil  problem.  Perhaps 
sensing  all  this.  Rabin  went  on,  much  more 
sternly  and  more  earnestly: 

"You  do  not  think  enough  about  the  oil 
problem.  I  have  been  looking  Into  It  for 
months.  It  Is  much  worse  than  you  suppose — 
10  times  worse.  Your  Jugular,  Western  Eu- 
rope's Jugular,  Japan's  Jugular,  all  run 
throxigh  the  Persian  Gulf  nowadays.  Yet  you 
have  no  means  to  defend  your  Jugular. " 

"This  Is  why  your  country  must  cease  to 
be  a  great  power,  unless  you  can  find  means 
to  solve  this  terrible  problem,  which  everyone 
has  overlooked  for  too  long.  No  nation  can 
remain  a  great  power,  that  has  a  wholly 
undefended  Jugular,  waiting  to  be  cut  by 
anyone  with  a  wUllng  knife.  No  nation  can 
be  a  great  power,  either,  that  has  an  ever 
more  worthless  currency — unless  it  Is  a  to- 
talitarian state  like  Hitler's  Germany  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  the  United  States  will 
never  be. 

"Look  into  the  facts  that  the  future  will 
force  yoii  to  face.  Look  into  what  those  facts 
will  do  to  your  dollar.  Look  into  the  new 
strategic  situation  those  facts  will  do  to  your 
dollar.  Then  you  will  see  that  I  am  right." 

The  evening  did  not  end  there,  but  with 
affectionate  farewells.  Yet  the  terrible  words 
thus  spoken,  by  so  wise  and  warm  a  friend 
of  our  country,  could  not  be  forgotten.  So 
"looking  into  the  facts"  weis  the  voyage  of 
discovery,  to  be  described  In  further  reports 
in  this  space. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1973) 

The  Energt/Dollab  Crisis 

( B  y  Joseph  Alsop ) 

Everyone  talks  about  the  "energy  crisis." 
But  that  phrase  merely  sketches  the  surface 
of  the  problem.  What  threatens  us — what  has 
started  already,  in  fact — is  a  permanent  cur- 
rency crisis,  which  will  also  mean  a  per- 
manent inflation  crisis. 

In  three  years,  on  present  projections,  our 
dollars  cannot  be  anything  like  what  they 
seem  today,  although,  God  knows,  a  dollar 
is  now  worth  little  enough.  As  for  our  chil- 
dren's dollars,  they  may  almost  resemble  the 
German  marks  of  the  19206,  when  people  had 
to  carry  small  change  in  suitcases. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  on  present  projec- 
tions. TTiere  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  dollar,  all  of  them  high- 
ly unpalatable.  On  the  other  hand.  If  these 
things  are  not  done,  both  promptly  and  all- 
out,  market  forces  will  ruthlessly  reduce  our 
lavish  current  consumption  of  energy.  This 
will  produce  something  like  an  unending 
recession,  but  it  will  also  alter  the  present 
projections  radically. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  present  projec- 
tions, however.  To  begin  with,  a  crisis  situa- 
tion has  so  suddenly  arisen  l>ecause  of  two 
kinds  of  past  miscalculation.  We  always  over- 
estimated our  cushion  of  unused  oil-produc- 
tion capacity,  through  all  the  years  when 
production  was  controlled  in  states  like  Tex- 
as and  Oklahoma.  About  a  year  ago,  the  last 
controls  were  removed.  The  result  was  only 
the  most  minimal  Increase  of  production. 
The  cushion  was  largely  a  myth,  created  to 
beat  the  rationing  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  U.S.  de- 
mand for  energy  from  all  sources  was  even 
more  grossly  underestimated.  In  1970.  to  il- 
Uistrate,  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports  assured  ceryone  the  problem 
was  quite  manageable  through  the  year  1980. 
In  1973,  how^ever,  our  oil  imports  of  6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  are  already  far  above  the 
imports  expected  by  the  presidential  task 
force  in  1980. 

In  money  terms,  we  shall  have  to  find  (9 
billion  to  send  abroad,  quite  largely  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  pay  for  our  1973  oU  Imports. 
Even  with  the  money  thereafter  repatriated 
by  our  International  oil  companies,  this  Is  a 
huge  sum.  Such  oil  Imports  leave  little  hope 
of  righting  the  sadly  unbalanced  VS.  balance 
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of  payments — which  means  a  permanently 
weak   dollar  on   the   world   money   markets. 

But  it  does  not  end  there,  by  any  means. 
American  energy  demand  is  growing  ceaseless 
ly  while  American  production,  especially  of 
natural  gas.  Is  also  beginning  to  decline. 

In  1975— only  three  years  from  now — we 
shall  have  to  fljid  $16  billion  to  pay  for  our 
oil  imports.  And  this  assumes  that  world  oil 
prices  do  not  go  up.  either  because  of  an- 
other dollar  devaluation,  or  simply  because 
of  the  enormous  pressure  of  demand  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  the 
U.S. 

A  little  further  down  the  road,  the  projec- 
tions are  a  bit  more  uncertain.  The  more 
optimistic  forecasts  for  1980  have  us  paying 
out  $24  billion  for  foreign  oil  In  that  year.  The 
pes.slmists  raise  this  sum  to  $30  billion.  As 
for  1985 — when  children  born  last  year  will 
Just  be  entering  high  school — the  optimist- 
pessimist  spread  Is  between  $30  billion  and 
$70  billion  for  o\ir  foreign  oil -costs! 

The  optimists'  figures  for  the  future,  it 
must  be  added,  again  make  no  allowance 
either  for  further  loss  of  value  of  the  dollar, 
or  for  further  increases  in  world  oil  prices. 
They  are  like  weather  forecasts,  in  truth, 
that  make  no  allowance  for  storms  that  any 
sane  weather  forecaster  ought  to  allow  for. 

Furthermore,  these  are  not  oil  company 
figures,  although  they  parallel  the  projec- 
tions recently  made  by  the  Shell  OU  Co.  In- 
stead, they  come  from  briefings  now  being 
given  to  senators  and  leading  congressmen 
by  the  staff  of  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  sponsors  are 
the  committee  chairman,  Mel  Price  of  Il- 
linois. Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld  of  California  and 
Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island.  All  are 
Democrats;  and  Sen.  Paatore,  a  strong  liberal 
Democrat,  has  personally  begged  all  other 
senators  to  give  ear  to  the  dire  facts. 

The  figures  also  mean  an  energy  crisis,  of 
course.  There  will  be  local  fuel  shortages  this 
summer.  At  least  in  a  fair  number  of  states, 
there  may  be  gaaoMne  rationing  In  the  slim- 
mer of  1974.  The  independent  oil  and  gaa 
distributors  are  due  to  suffer  shockingly, 
if  not  to  be  wioed  out.  Short  supply  Is  the 
baste  reason.  Another  reason  is  the  greed  of 
the  big  companies. 

Yet  Inconvenience  for  many  and  heavy  loss 
for  a  few.  are  mere  trifles  compared  to  the 
national  tracredv  of  a  dollar  with  ever-lessen- 
ing value.  And  e\'en  this  is  only  the  first 
chapter  of  the  horror  story. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13.  19731 

A  Nation  WrrHotrt  Power 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

What  people  so  cheerily  call  the  "en- 
ergy crisis"  is  really  like  a  viciously  poisonous 
onion.  Peel  off  the  energy  layer,  and  you  find 
the  VS.  dollar  rapidly  losing  value,  year  by 
year.  Peel  off  the  money  layer,  and  you  find 
the  end  of  the  U.S.  as  a  great  power. 

It  Is  a  truism,  of  coiu'se,  that  no  bankrupt 
can  play  the  role  of  a  great  power  in  the 
world.  In  and  of  itself,  therefore,  the  threat 
to  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is  sJso  a  threat 
to  the  U.S.  as  a  world  power. 

As  prevlouslv  reported,  present  projections 
show  this  country  using  $24  billion  of  im- 
|x>rted  oil  in  1980,  and  more  than  $30  billion 
of  imported  oil  in  1985.  Tliese  are  the  lowest 
sensible  estimates,  but  they  are  also  non- 
sense-figures. Bankruptcy,  or  something  very 
like  it,  will  come  before  1980  unless  we 
chaii^  our  ways.  No  one  Is  going  to  give  us 
such  huge  amounts  of  credit  every  year,  and 
year  after  year,  when  we  cannot  possibly  pay 
the  money  back. 

Right  here,  is  the  greatest  single  difficulty 
of  exploring  this  ghastly,  suddenly  urgent 
.American  problem.  Even  the  most  solidly 
based  present  projections  cannot  possibly 
oome  true  in  the  end,  simply  because  some- 
thing will  give  way  somewhere,  and  with  a 
rending  crash,  long  before  the  faniastjc  situ- 


ations finally  arise  that  eve  i  the  optimistic 
analysts  now  foretell. 

There  is  one  thing  that  -annot  and  will 
not  give  way,  however,  whic  i  also  has  much 
to  do  with  the  American  role  as  a  great 
power.  In  brief,  the  Persian  3ulf  will  be  the 
main  place,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  where 
all  the  world  but  China  and  he  Soviet  Union 
must  go  to  cover  most  of  t  le  world's  enor- 
mous and  swiftly  increasing  ;nergy-deficit. 

To  get  a  crude  measur  of  what  this 
means,  it  is  only  necessary  o  return  to  the 
present  projections,  which  come  from  the 
briefings  of  the  congressiona  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energj'.  By  t  lese  proJectlon.s, 
the  Persian  Gulf  states — Ira  i,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Iraq,  Abu  Dhabi  i  nd  other  little 
Bhiekdoms — will  have  an  ol .  revenue  of  at 
least  $16  billion  in  1975,  a  id  without  any 
further  increases  in  the  oi  price!  On  the 
same  highly  optimistic  assm  iptlon,  the  same 
states  will  have  an  oil  revi  nue  in  1980  of 
about  $58  billion! 

Once  again,  these  are  cei  :ain  to  be  non- 
sense-figures in  the  end.  1  xcept  for  Iran, 
none  of  these  oil-rich  state  >  has  the  ghost 
of  a  serious  national  defen  «.  With  one  or 
two  other  exceptions,  none  of  these  states 
has  a  stable  political  system  Most  have  tiny 
populations  in  proportion  to  their  vast 
riches. 

History  is  a  harsh  process,  and  history  will 
not  permit  this  lunatic  sitt:  atlon  to  endure 
indefinitely.  The  Soviet  Uni  )n,  for  example, 
is  already  prepared  to  give  1  istory  a  helping 
hand.  By  huge  efforts  and  1  ivestments,  and 
by  shocking  American  neglig  ince,  the  Soviets 
have  established  naval  predi  iminance  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Again  by  he«  vy  investments, 
they  have  also  established  ]  redomlnance  in 
the  snakepit  politics  of  Iraq. 

This  means  that  the  Sc  liets  effectively 
stand  astride  of  both  ends  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  they  move  boldly,  they  can  easily 
cut  the  oil-jugulars  of  the  U)  lited  States,  and 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  Ja  )an.  The  Soviets 
are  unlikely  to  do  this,  to  be  sure,  unless 
we  in  the  United  States  continue  to  neglect 
our  national  defense.  But  .he  U.S.  Senate 
appears  hell  bent  on  jus:  that  kind  of 
neglect. 

If  the  Soviets  remain  pa  ssive,  moreover, 
something  else  will  surely  hi  ppen  to  change 
the  situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are 
the  local  Palestinian  refuge  !S,  for  instance, 
so  nvunerous,  so  energetic,  t  a  bitter  against 
Israel,  and  such  easy  targel  s  for  the  KGB. 
In  any  case,  such  inconceivi  ble  wealth  can- 
not pile  up  indefinitely  In  si  ch  weak  hands, 
without  stronger  hands  rea  ;hing  out  from 
somewhere  to  take  the  wealth  away. 

Meanwhile,  It  is  another  [truism  that  no 
nation  can  continue  as  a  gi  ^t  power  when 
its  jugular  is  oversas,  and  la  i  Iso  at  the  mercy 
of  anyone  who  comes  alon ;  with  a  sharp 
knife.  When  Britain  was  a  |  reat  power  and 
oil  was  first  becoming  im]  lortant,  Britain 
therefore  moved  to  establis  i  political  con- 
trol of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  same  time, 
Winston  Churchill  also  mi  de  the  British 
government  the  largest  singl  >  stockholder  of 
the  British  Petroleum  Co.,  still  second  In 
rank  of  the  huge  interna  ional  oil  com- 
panies, but  now  witliout  pol  tical  protection 
like  all  the  rest. 

All  that  ended  with  a  whii  iper.  In  fact.  In 
the  Suez  campaign  of  1956.  Today,  it  Is  the 
great  power  role  of  the  V  B.  that  is  en- 
dangered by  an  exposed  jugul  ar  overseas.  And 
today,  half  the  nations  of  thi  i  world  conspic- 
uously Including  Israel — and  even  Mainland 
China,  in  some  measure,  )ecause  of  the 
Soviet  threat — live  in  indep  mdence  and  go 
their  own  ways  in  relative  peace  precisely 
because  the  VS.  is  still  a  g  eat  power.  But 
maybe  not  for  long!  ' 

Extinction  fob   the   Fosali.  Fvtl  Age? 

(By  Joseph  Ala  p) 

"We  are  in  the  deepening  twilight  of  the 
fossil  fuel  age."  Such  is  the  i  lessjige  now  go- 
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Ing  to  all  senators  and 
the     congressional     Joint 
Atomic  Energy. 

It  is  a  ghastly  message.  Frolu 
our  price  structure,  just  abou: 
of  every  American's  daily  life 
peuds  on  lavish  expenditures 
fossil  fuels.  The  immediate  s: 
light  we  are  entering,  becaus< 
lavish,  cheap  expenditure  is 
impossible,    is   what    is 
"the  energy  crisis." 

The    phrase    is    not    misleafliug 
there  is  no  energy  crisis.  It  is 
because  the  crisis  involves  so  miich 
mere  high  gas  prices  and  rati(  uing 
motive  gasoline.  It  Involves 
tlon,  because  of  continuous 
the  U.S.  dollars.  It  even  involves 
the  U.S.  as  a  great  power  in 

These    are    the    unavoidable 
vast,  annually  increasing  imp<  rt; 
oil,   to  cover  oiu:  vast,   annuf 
energy  deficit.  What,  then,  can 
it?  The  answer,  again,  is  gha4tly 
short  list  of  measures  that  It 
to  take. 

Item:  To  Increase  domestic 
open  the  entire  continental 
duction,  including  the  whole 
coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Barbara  Channel.  Also  double 
of  federal  lands  for  oil  produbtion 

Item:  To  get  more   natura 
all  controls  on  natural  gas 
at  the  well-head — thereby  giving 
incentives  for  drilling  much 
costly  wells. 

Item:  Invest  something 
dollars  to  Increase  output  of 
hydroelectric    energy    by    the 
equivalent  of  100  Hoover  dams 
the   ugly  bullet,   too,  that 
increase  In  hydroelectric  energy 
big  dams  In  national  parks, 
and  even  the  Grand  Canyon, 

Item:  Make  enormous 
production  from  our  invaluab^ 
serves.  But  again,  bite  the  Uj 
large  scale  exploitation  of  oil  stale 
horribly  heavy  calls  upon 
sources,  and  will  also 
vast  areas  of  western  landscipi 
some  of  the  possible  process(  s 
landscape  to  be  put  back  again 

Item:   Get   the   equivalent 
Dams   from  solar  energy 
require  almost  all  home  beating 
ing  in  the  sunny  Southwest  t^ 
to  solar  energy. 

Item:    Then    build    1,000 
plants  of  100  megawatts  each 
and  the  year  2000 — with  planti 
rate  of  more  than  one  a  week 
of  now,  a  single  100  megawatt 
about  $1  billion.  Yet  we  have 
baseline  of  today,  when  our 
production  equals   the   natiotial 
energy  from  firewood,  to  a  new 
very  large  share  of  the  total 
sume  will  be  nuclear  in  origin. 

"Ghastly,"  then.  Is  a  modest 
kind  of  steps  the  joint 
mittee  is.  listing  for  its  horrlfieh 
Capitol  Hill.  But  just  conslde:' 
quiet  nattiral  fury  over  high 
flation.  Even  food  prices  would 
lower   today,    if   we   had    not 
forced  to  devalue  our  dollar 
devaluations  were  forced  upor 
because   we   were   buying   abroad 
than  we  could  sell.  In  short, 
were  unbalanced. 

So  consider  the  following  tr^de 
if  the   Alaska  pipeline   had 
built  when  the  great  Alaska 
found,  we  should  today  be  sav 
lion  a  year  on  the  balance  of 
ond,  if  exploitation  of  the 
Channel  had  been  pressed 
the  famous  oil  slick,  we  should 
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ing  about  $2  bUllon  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Third,  removing  tetra-ethyl  lead  from 
gasoline  and  otherwise  cleaning  up  auto- 
mobile exhausts,  is  already  costmg  about  $1.5 
billion  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

So  there  you  have  some  of  the  price  of  In- 
creasing oil  Imports.  We  can  have  non-stop 
Inflation  because  of  permanently  recurring 
dollar  devaluation — which  Is  now  the  pros- 
pect. Or  we  can  stop  trying  to  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too,  and  we  can  begin  to  worry 
about  trade-offs.  This  can  mean  a  lot  of  other 
unpalatable  things,  such  as  putting  re- 
fineries and  deep  water  ports  where  they  are 
unwelcome.  Yet  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

We  are  lucky,  nonetheless,  for  the  long 
pull,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  on 
top  of  the  energy  problem  than  the  western 
Europeans  or  the  Japanese.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment, this  seems  a  thin  consolation. 


AN  END  TO  TAX  LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  long  awaited  reforms  on  our 
present  tax  laws.  Across  this  Nation, 
laborers,  housewives  and  farmers  have 
joined  together  in  a  publicly  concerned 
effort  to  achieve  genuine  tax  reform.  This 
call  for  action  must  not  go  unheeded. 
Those  of  us  who  have  called  for  tax 
reform  in  the  past  must  begin  a  new 
campaign  to  construct  more  equitable 
tax  structures.  Tax  Action  Day  is  a 
grassroots  beginning;  so  is  the  fact  that 
on  this  day  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  opened  new  hearing  on 
tax  reform. 

In  September  of  1968,  I  joined  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  which  would  protect  a 
legitimate  farmers  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  people  who  own  farms  in  or- 
der to  create  tax  losses  to  offset  non- 
farm  income.  At  the  time,  I  stated  that 

Tax  provisions  primarily  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  have,  in  fact,  been  mis- 
used by  others.  The  effect  has  been  the 
injury  of  legitimate  farmers  by  people  who 
are  more  interested  in  farming  the  hiterual 
revenue  code  than  the  land. 

The  problem  then  and  now  is  that  tax 
accounting  rules  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ordinary  farmer  are  easily 
manipulated  by  arm-chair  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  losses  which  can 
be  used  to  offset  substantial  amounts  of 
their  nonfarm  income. 

The  1968  proposal  would  have  done 
much  to  solve  the  problem  4  years  ago, 
but  unfortunately  we  met  with  only 
limited  success  in  getting  portions  of  the 
legislation  adopted.  For  example,  a  ceil- 
ing, albeit  a  high  one.  was  placed  on  the 
amount  of  farm  losses  which  could  be 
offset  in  full  against  nonfarm  income. 
However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
protect  the  family  farmer  against  the 
predator  appetites  of  huge  agribusiness 
corporations  and  wealthy,  office-bound 
investors.  During  those  4  years  between 
1968-72,  162.000  farms,  many  of  them 
lamily-sized  farms,  shut  down  opera- 
tions. Preliminary  estimates  for  1973  in- 
dicate another  39,000  farms  will  go  out  of 
business  this  year.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  tax-loss  farmers  are  squeezing 
legitimate  farmers  out  of  farming  op- 
erations by  bidding  up  prices  on  land  and 
other  farm  resources.  As  a  result  of  the 


losses  claimed  by  main  street  farmers, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  lost  over  $840  million. 

In  conjunction  with  Tax  Action  Day, 
April  16,  1973,  the  agribusiness  account- 
ability project  has  issued  a  background 
paper  on  tax  loss  farming.  This  research 
paper,  which  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  review,  identifies  and  explains  in  de- 
tail the  ease  with  which  tax -loss  farm- 
ers reap  the  benefits  of  a  faulty  tax  sys- 
tem. The  agribusiness  accountability 
project  has  summarized  proposed  courses 
of  action  which  government  at  all  levels 
might  pursue  in  closing  this  avenue  for 
wealthy  individuals  to  take  tax  write- 
offs. I  believe  that  the  suggestions  out- 
lined deserve  our  careful  consideration 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  proposals  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Prom  an  April  16,  1973,  News  Release  Issued 

BY      THE      Agribusiness      Accountabilttt 

Project 

1.  Congress  Is  urged  to  devise  legislative 
methods  that  do  not  promote  unfair  com- 
petition in  farming  by  giving  prc^ortionally 
more  benefits  to  the  wealthier  taxpayers. 
Such  possibilities  are : 

Imposing  an  outside  limit  on  the  amount 
of  farm  deductions  that  can  be  used  to  off- 
set non-farm  income  in  any  one  year,  but 
providing  for  loss-carry  forward  and  loss- 
carry  back  privileges  for  losses  exceeding  that 
amount  so  that  farmers  would  not  lose  the 
ability  to  make  legitimate  deductions. 

Placing  a  restriction  on  the  percentage  of 
allowable  deductions  to  be  claimed  by  tax- 
payers whose  effective  tax  rates  exceed  a  set 
figure. 

Changing  the  status  of  certain  farm  ex- 
penses from  deductions  to  tax  credits,  so 
that  all  farmers  would  receive  a  stralght- 
across  the  board  percentage  of  their  expenses 
as  a  credit. 

2.  Administrative  agencies  are  asked  to  take 
action  to  correct  tax-loss  farming  abuses: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  called  on 
to  deny  partnership  status  to  the  limited 
partnerships  In  agricultural  ventures,  which 
would  thus  subject  the  venture  to  corpora- 
tion tax  and  dis-allow  the  pass-through  of 
gains  and  losses  to  investors.  This  can  either 
be  done  by  IRS  rulings  that  such  ventures 
fulflU  two  of  the  four  characteristics  that 
are  used  to  define  a  corporation,  or  that  the 
operation  is  not  profit-oriented. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  asked  to  take 
administrative  action  to  disallow  limited 
partners,  whose  UabUlty  is  theoretically  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  of  their  investment,  from 
making  deductions  that  exceed  their  actual 
cash  contributions  to  the  venture.  This  can 
be  done  by  amending  IRS  Regulation  1.752 
paragraph  (e). 

The  SEC  is  urged  to  tighten  disclosure  re- 
quirements by 

(a)  Restricting  further  the  regulations  on 
who  must  file  farm  offerings, 

(b)  Requh'lng  agencies  offering  manage- 
ment services  to  investors  to  file  for  reirte- 
tratlon  and  supply  information  on  the  num- 
ber of  their  clients  and  the  amount  of  the 
acreage  controlled, 

(c)  Requiring  annual  public  disclosure  of 
the  financial  status  of  limited  partnerships 

(d)  Requiring  prospectuses  to  spell  out 
over-planting  dangers. 

3.  State  and  local  governments  should  take 
measure  to  protect  their  rural  constituencies 
from  the  potential  deleterious  effects  of  tax 
loss  farming  on  their  communities,  for  ex- 
amples : 


Requiring  permits  for  any  limited  partner- 
ship, where  either,  an  offer  wUl  be  made  to 
more  than  ten  Individuals,  more  than  five 
partners  will  be  Involved,  or  the  total  Invest- 
ment in  the  venture  exceeds  $200,000. 

The  approval  of  such  permits  would  take 
into  account  potential  negative  impact  on 
the  farm  community  and  the  stabUity  of  the 
industry  or  crop  planned  for  development. 

An  alternative  {^}proach  would  have  com- 
munities adopt  policies  that  would  levy  a 
specUl  tax  or  require  special  zoning  on  land 
that  wUl  be  farmed  by  an  absentee  owner. 

4.  The  AAP  calls  for  a  full-scale  public 
inquiry  into  the  extent  and  potential  impact 
of  tax-loss  farming : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  ini- 
tiate a  thorough,  public  investigation  of  tax- 
loss  farmUig,  with  particular  emphasU  on 
the  acreage,  crops,  and  commodities  affected 
and  the  implications  of  such  on  farmers  and 
rural  communities. 

Concurrently,  an  evaluation  should  be 
made  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  of 
capital  that  could  be  provided  for  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  feedlots  now  dependent  on  this 
kind  of  outside  capital. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation  is  urged  to  speed  up  the  release 
of  Its  current  study  of  the  legislative  history 
and  economic  impact  of  tax-loss  farming. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  in  the  land  grant  colleges 
to  measure  the  impact  of  tax-loss  farming  on 
various  localities  in  the  country. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  S.  795  is 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. 

In  the  short  history  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, we  have  seen  this  small  agency  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  quality  of 
American  life,  by  helping  to  bring  the 
cultural  resources  of  this  coimtry  to  more 
of  our  citizens. 

In  my  own  State,  the  arts  are  impor- 
tant, not  just  to  a  small  or  elite  group 
of  people,  but  to  a  wide  ranging  audience. 
We  have  a  proud  arts  tradition  in  Ala- 
bama, and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  helped  to  strengthen  it  and 
to  make  it  grow. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  Southeast. 
And  an  index  of  the  importance  of  the 
arts  in  Birmingham  is  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  arts,  which  has  a  history  now 
of  more  than  20  years.  This  year,  the 
festival,  which  took  place  just  last 
month,  saluted  France:  and  we  were  hon- 
ored to  have  the  Ambassador  to  this 
country  from  France.  His  Excellency 
Jacques  Kosciusko-Morizet,  in  attend- 
ance. The  mayor  of  Birmingham  opened 
the  2-week  festival  which  brought  exhib- 
its, performances,  and  participation — 
to  say  nothing  of  great  edification  and 
pleasure — to  great  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens. This  year,  the  artistic  presentations 
included  a  display  and  demonstration  of 
crafts  by  our  young  citizens  too. 

And  the  festival  took  on  special  sig- 
nificance this  year  for  the  citizens  of 
Birminghaun  because  it  brought  the  open- 
ing of  their  new  cultural  center. 

I  believe  this  is  a  pattern  of  activity 
that  can  be  seen  everj-where — this  In- 
cresised  awareness  and  hunger  for  the 
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beauty  and  Insights  that  the  arts  can  im- 
part to  our  lives. 

And  I  want  to  make  the  special  point 
that  the  arts  endoviment  does  not 
come  into  a  community  with  a  handout 
and  blueprint.  The  endowment,  within 
its  very  small  budget,  assists  programs 
for  which  there  are  support  and  plans  at 
the  local  level — and  only  those  projects 
vhich  meet  high  standards  of  quality. 
Since  all  but  a  few  of  the  endowment's 
grants  are  given  on  a  matching  basis,  this 
program  is  far  different  from  a  Gov- 
ernment handout.  The  program  is  a  cata- 
lyst to  local  efforts. 

I  will  not  take  time  here  to  mention 
all  of  the  many  projects  in  Alabama  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  sponsored 
over  the  years — only  a  few,  to  give  yoti 
an  idea  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the 
assistance  we  have  received. 

First.  A  grant  of  $2,150  in  fiscal  1972 
to  the  Alabama  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  in  Montgomei-y  was 
for  support  of  the  children's  theater 
tours  in  Alabama's  mental,  correctional, 
and  rehabilitation  institutions  for  chil- 
di-en. 

Second.  We  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  a  number  of  grants  through  the  ar- 
tists-in-schools  programs  of  the  endow- 
ment that  brings  live  artists — dancers, 
filmmakers,  poets,  visual  artists — into 
our  schools  to  work  with  children  in 
exciting  learning  experiences;  and  we 
have  also  been  pleased  to  observe  the 
improvement  of  reading  skills  and  other 
basic  skills  among  children  who  have  had 
this  added  educational  stimulus. 

Third.  A  fiscal  1973  grant  just  an- 
nounced of  $14,300  to  the  Birmingham 
Symphony  Association  will  help  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  symphony's  concert  and 
workshop  series  in  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Architec- 
ture at  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  is  one  of  only  six  black  schools  of 
architecture  in  the  coimtry.  A  fiscal  1972 
grant  of  $12,516  from  the  arts  endow- 
ment assisted  upper-year  architecture 
students  in  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
planning  study  on  a  portion  of  the  inner 
city  in  Montgomerj'. 

Fifth.  Jazz  is  a  great  American  musical 
art  form.  And  the  endowment  has  made 
a  number  of  grants  assisting  this  area 
For  example:  A  $2,000  grant  in  fiscal 
1972  to  the  Mobile  Jazz  Festival  to  assist 
an  Ail-American  School  Stage  Band  Fes- 
tival, in  which  high  school  winnei-s  from 
the  50  States  were  invited  to  compete;  a 
fiscal  1972  grant  of  $500  to  Talladega 
College  in  Talladega,  for  support  of  a 
jazz  composer  in  residency;  and  a  fiscal 
1972  grant  of  $500  to  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  in  Mobile  for  support  of 
the  University's  jazz  workshop. 

Sixth.  Of  course,  the  Biimlngham  Mu- 
seum of  Arts  is  one  of  our  great  cultural 
institutions,  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment has  helped  to  strengthen  its  abil- 
ity to  bring  fine  exhibits  to  the  pubUc, 
Including  a  show  of  the  works  of  Veron- 
ese. 

Seventh.  And  the  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony, through  the  Endowment's  grant 
of  $17,500  In  fiscal  1972,  was  able  to  do 
more  regional  touring,  and  to  give  con- 
certs in  conjunction  with  opera  and  bal- 
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let,  and  In  fact  to  ext  ;nd  its  orchestra 
season. 

These  very  brief  tlustrations  give 
some  idea  of  the  rangp  of  swtivities  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  fimding  that  is  i-pquested  in  S.  795 
Is  justified  and  will  hfelp  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Aits  and  the  Hu- 
manities to  continue  ai  A  extend  the  re- 
markable  work  it  is     loing. 
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The   Short,   Sometimfs 
Cdster 
(By  Michael 

Custer,  Idaho. — The  ._ 
whites   and   blacks,   and 
magpie,    Its    Iridescent    c 
folded     wings,     sits     in 
branches    of    a    bare 
house  beyond  the  treeT  t. 
clence  according  to  a  map 
rear  under  a  heavy  head 
chlnaneys   broken   and 
the  lee  side  as  It  heels 
of  the  earth.  West,  towar  1 
town  of  Bonanza  two  . 
disappear  Into  a  thick  „ 
woods  and  aspen,  this  w 
ghost  town  of  Custer. 

Custer,  Indians  used  to 
of  deep  snows,  to  be  _ . 
flew.  In  the  winters  of 
creatures  ventured  Into  .. 
valley,  and  not  many  do 
magpie,  a  few  elk  on  the 
squirrels  and  coyotes.  The 
silence,  a  silence  that  , 

clous  roar  of  occasional 

a  smothering  silence,  but 
ness.  as  If  sound  had  h 
there  is  nothing  left  to  be 

Skis  fit  well  into  the 
ghost  town.  The  soft  w 
long    wooden    blades   ^ 
empty  frame  buildings 
peace  that  has  come  to  this 
once  populated  by  more 

The  wlnt«r  visitor  who 

the  nearest  plowed  road  en 
bent,  to  explore,  without 
cold  silence  for  a  hint  of 
a  memory,  an  echo,  a 
life  perhaps  trapped  in  thii 
the  echoing  rocks  that  rise 

THE   BECINN]  '^C 

Cxister  and  the  nearby  ghost  town  of 
Bonanza,  both  along  the  Ta  nkee  Pork,  a  trlb- 
uury  of  Idaho's  famous  Si  Imon  River,  were 
born  in  the  last  days  of  t*  American  fron- 
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tier,  after  the  westering 
through  to  the  Pacific  and  „. 
Into  the  land  it  had  crosseil 
here  was  worked  in  the 
45  men  took  advantage  of 
nel  under  a  frozen  creek 

1876  a  rich  lode  was 

talnslde,    and    with    the 
George  Armstrong   Cuater 
that  year  still  fresh,  the  tc 
Its  name.  The  place  boomed 
eighties  and  again  in  the  : 
faded.  For  a  short,  intense 
was  the  epitome  of  the  mini 
thriving,  confident;  the 
the  future  precarious. 

Custer's  history  is  not 
particularly    romantic.    Llk  s 
camps  In  the  Bocky  Moun 
built  on  gold,  the  glamour 
work  was  severe,  the 
cess  low  and  the  winters 
of  the  other  towns  that  _.., 
West  like  wlldflowers  in  ar 
ture  movie,  it  was  peopled 
flamboyant  breed,  most  of 
"There  just  weren't  old 
Gladys  Smith,  who  was 
1897  and  now  lives  nearby 
thought  of  our  parents  as 
they  weren't." 

In  their  twenties,  thirties 
the  miners  came  from  botli 
bringing  what  few  pioneers 
fore:  the  city. 

Although  the  miners  were 
lated  from  the  developed  Ea 
was  from  Europe,  the  natu^ 
which  demanded  singleness 
pursuit  of  gold,  required 
Settlement,  instead  of  i 
by  farm,  as  It  had  on  earlier 
born  in  instant  cities — just  . 
The  farms  and  ranches  came 
miners,  and  in  the  efad,  onV  - 

The  last  frontier  became 
tiers,  cities  as  the  cutting  edj 
III  Custer  the  estimated  pc 
to   about   3,500    in   only    10 
drawing  men  like  cattle  to 
the   rush,   all   the  problems 
of  orderly  development  were 
hurrjlng  chaos.  "In  those 
the  mining  camp  crowded 
ence,"  historian  Duane  A. 
■Rocky  Mo\mtaln  Mining 
ing  the  problems  of  life  by 
at  which  It  was  traveling.' 
a  prospector  wrote:  "The 
the  population]    are  like 
comb,    rushing    about    ui_ 
wherever  fslc]  excitement, 
know  what  the  matter  is,  or 
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In    spite   of   the   confuslc^i 
were  developed,  laws  were 

uals  rose  to  power  or 

strata  Jelled  out  of  the  Initial 
of  general  poverty — aU  in 
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were  no  sewer  systems, 
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stench  filled  the  air. 
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"abject  materialism,"  the  smfeu 
The  enthusiasm,  the  turmoil 
ship  burned  people  out,  but 
must  also  have  left  powerful 
made  the  birth  of  mining 
point  In  many  lives. 
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To  the  visitor  approaching  Custer  from 
the  west  after  his  own  brief  period  of  exer- 
tion, ^lere  is  little  on  the  wide  flat  before 
him  to  tell  of  that  intensity  of  purpose  that 
cleared  the  land,  built  a  city  in  a  decade  and 
for  not  much  longer  than  that  succeeded  In 
driving  even  the  silence  of  winter  back  into 
the  farther  peaks  and  canyons.  On  the  west 
end  there  is  nothing  left  of  Custer's  own 
small  ghetto.  Chinatown,  th«  separate  cor- 
ner reserved  for  what  many  people  locally 
considered  an  inferior  race. 

The  mining  days  were  not  pleasant  for  the 
Chinese.  Openly  vUlifled  in  camp  newspapers, 
they  were  segregated  from  the  main  town, 
and  since  they  could  often  find  gold  In  taU- 
Ings  deserted  by  white  miners,  they  were 
sometimes  considered  heirblngers  of  decline. 
Custer's  record  here  Is  unclear,  but  there  is 
a  smudge:  a  group  of  Chinese  who  settled 
nearby  were  massacred  one  night  by  Indians; 
Indians  who  may  well  have  been  costumed 
miners. 

The  Chinese  in  Custer  built  a  Joss  house,  a 
temple  of  worship  for  them  and  an  Item  of 
ctirloelty  to  the  whites.  In  the  end  it  was  the 
only  holy  place  ever  buUt  In  the  city. 

Beyond  where  Chinatown  was  the  flat  is 
spacious,  and  most  of  the  houses  that  remain 
are  gathered  in  the  center  almost  as  if  cluster- 
ing for  companionship.  Just  to  the  west  of  a 
little  shack  In  which  the  Forest  Service  shows 
slides  for  summer  tourists  a  rumple  in  the 
snow  is  aU  that  remains  of  a  store  run  by 
"Old  Man  Jones,"  a  gentleman  who  sold  shoes, 
chewing  tobacco  and  ginger  snaps,  if  the 
memory  of  Xiie  children  of  the  time  Is  correct. 

In  the  center  of  town,  back  against  the 
hillside,  is  the  schoolhouse,  a  masterpiece  of 
civic  effort,  built  in  1900  in  the  middle  of 
Custer's  last  boom.  This  sqiiare,  peaked 
buUding  held  schoolchildren  on  weekdays, 
worshipers  on  the  few  Sundays  that  an  Itiner- 
ant preacher  visited,  and  dances  on  Saturday 
nights. 

"We  had  quite  a  few  dances,"  Gladys  Smith 
says.  "If  it  was  a  big  one,  why,  they'd  move 
the  desks  outside.  We'd  have  sandwiches  and 
coffee  at  midnight  and  we'd  dance  as  long  as 
we  wanted  to." 

Today  the  schoolhouse  is  cluttered  with 
relics  such  as  rocking  chairs,  woodburning 
stoves,  gold  pans  and  rockers,  and  whittled 
artifacts,  collected  by  Arthur  (Tuff)  Mc- 
Oown,  who  lived  with  his  wife  in  the  town 
for  a  nimaber  of  years  after  it  had  virtually 
died.  The  collection  Is  now  part  of  a  Forest 
Service  museum,  but  the  winter  visitor  finds 
the  windows  boarded  and  the  relics  removed 
for  seasonal  safekeeping. 

A    SALOON'S   mSTOKT 

Across  the  space  that  must  have  been 
main  street  Is  the  old  Empire  Saloon,  which 
has  had  a  variety  of  functions  since  the  days 
when  It  was  one  of  the  city's  leading  institu- 
tions. Saloons  were  the  apex  of  masculine 
society,  Duane  Smith  writes,  and  the  epttom% 
of  its  culture.  The  Empire  Saloon  may  not 
have  been  the  most  impressive  cultural 
stronghold,  but  at  le«8t  it  was  durable,  sur- 
viving at  least  one  move,  and  later  serving 
as  a  doctor's  office,  refreshment  stand  and 
home  for  several  different  families.  Now 
equipped  with  a  woodburning  heater  and  a 
gas  stove.  It  Is  the  summer  home  of  the  Forest 
Service  museum  custodian,  the  man  who  has 
the  unenviable  Job  of  repeating  the  more 
lurid  stores  of  Custer  and  Bonanza  several 
times  an  hour  in  the  tourist  season. 

He  has  to  dig  deep  for  his  material.  Like 
most  of  their  mining  counterparts,  the  two 
towns  were  placid  compared  to  popular  mis- 
conception. I/eadville,  Colo.,  Deadwood,  S.D.; 
and  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  lived  up  to  their  names 
with  gunflghts,  stage  robberies  and  roaring 
red-light  districts,  but  most  of  the  other 
towns  muddled  through  an  occasional  bro- 
uhaha with  little  more  than  one  or  two 
bruised  knuckles. 

The  settlements  of  the  Yankee  Pork  do 
have  a  few  legends,  however,  probably  based 


on  the  kind  of  troubles  every  small  town 
encounters  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
decades;  troubles  embellished  by  time.  The 
most  popular  legend  is  known  as  the  Tale  of 
Lizzie  King,  In  which  the  widowed  Mrs.  King 
is  adored  by  Bonanza's  founder  but  marries 
a  newcomer  Instead,  whereupon  both  she 
and  the  hapless  new  husband  are  promptly 
shot  down  In  the  street  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  the  town  father  quietly  buries  his  dead, 
then  leaves  town  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  life 
in  lonely  exile  and  die  with  a  locket  portrait 
of  the  fOTmer  Mrs.  King  clenched  in  his  fist. 

Normal  mining-town  life  was  relatively 
free  of  such  sorrow,  except,  perhaps,  when  the 
local  talent  staged  a  melodrama  in  the  school- 
house  or  union  hall.  But  It  certainly  didn't 
lack  drudgery,  since  most  of  the  men  had  far 
from  glamorous  Jobs  in  the  mines  or  the 
huge  General  Custer  Mill,  and  most  of  the 
women  worked  as  fulltlme  laborers  In  the 
homes.  Housework  was  a  constant  chore,  and 
the  women  of  Custer  rejoiced  when  progress 
brought  them  the  convenience  of  tin  wash- 
tubs  and  scrub  boards.  Wood  had  to  be 
chopped,  fires  stoked,  water  hauled,  bread 
baked,  fioors  scrubbed. 

"That's  why  it  was  so  Interesting,"  says 
Gladys   Smith.   "You   did   things." 

Wtoter,  except  for  freezing  out  the  musty 
aroma  of  the  mining  towns,  didn't  do  much 
to  ease  the  strain.  The  visiting  skier,  chop- 
ping through  the  Yankee  Fork  Ice  for  water 
and  dusting  the  little  needles  of  powdered 
snow  out  of  bis  sleeping  bag,  may  envy  the 
miners  their  cast-iron  stoves,  but  over  the 
long  stretch  winter  was  harsh  Indeed.  Work 
In  the  mines  continued  whatever  the  season. 
and  the  snow  began  in  October  and  didn't 
leave  until  AprU  or  May,  so  the  people  of 
Custer  had  to  put  up  with  raw  hands  and 
frosted  moustaches  for  much  of  the  year. 

"We  were  used  to  it,"  says  Carrie  WUliams, 
a  tiny  woman  with  a  glorious  head  of  curly 
white  hair  who  lived  in  Custer  imtll  her 
marriage  and  today  cherishes  her  collection  of 
photographs  of  that  era.  "We  didn't  expect 
anything  different;  that  was  the  way  we  lived. 
But  my,  it  would  have  been  grand  if  we'd  had 
electricity.  And  hot  water.  You  know,  that's 
what  I  like  now  best  of  all." 

l'    or  DATS  CONE  BT 

There  were  some  pleasures  to  be  wrestled 
from  winter,  though.  Skiers  trudged  up 
slopes  carrying  their  hefty  bent  boards  and 
plimged  down  again  bearing  a  great  club  of 
a  pole,  used  more  as  a  brake  than  a  balance. 
Kids  slid  around  on  t^d  deerhldes,  fir  boughs 
and  tin  lids  swiped  from  the  kitchen.  Paths 
in  the  snow,  which  was  often  five  feet  deep, 
were  narrow  cme-lane  channels,  and  this 
sometimes  led  to  grief.  One  stubborn  burro 
insisted  In  blocking  the  trail,  forcing  passers- 
by  to  flounder  around  him.  And  once,  legend 
says,  when  a  pedestrian  going  west  encoun- 
tered a  large  hog  going  east,  the  hog  pro- 
pelled by  a  pursuing  dog,  gave  the  gentleman 
a  sudden  ride  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Aside  from  the  constant  threat  of  fire,  ava- 
lanches were  Custer's  biggest  problem,  and 
remain  the  skier's  worst  hazard  today.  Thaw 
weather  created  snowslldes  so  regularly  that 
some  had  names;  the  Custer  slide  hit  near 
the  site  of  the  mUl;  downstream  a  slide 
with  the  ominous  name  of  Whistler  hit  near 
the  west  end  of  town.  Slides  took  lives  far 
more  frequently  than  the  gunsllnger's  bullet, 
and  one  year  three  children  were  buried  in 
their  beds  and  died. 

The  names  of  those  children,  like  the 
names  of  most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
passed  through  Custer  in  its  day,  are  no 
longer  remembered.  Only  a  few  of  the  Yan- 
kee Fork's  personalities  have  survived  the 
big  eraser  of  time:  Charles  Franklin,  who 
loved  Lizzie  King;  Tuff  McGown,  who.  born 
In  Custer,  made  the  care  of  the  ghost  town 
and  the  collection  of  Its  remains  his  life  and 
Silas  Romer.  a  snowshoe  mailman  who,  in  an 
episode  touched  real  heroism,  died  in  an  ava- 


lanche  while   carrying   medicine   to   a   sick 
.  chUd. 

Custer  began  to  fade  In  1904.  and  the  last 
permanent  residents  left  around  1910.  The 
town  sputtered  briefly  in  later  years  When 
gold  prices  went  up.  and  during  the  Depres- 
sion a  few  placer  miners  managed  to  pan  a 
living  out  of  Mut  river  bed.  The  town  was 
barely  touched,  but  the  river  suffered  when, 
in  1938,  a  gold  dredge  began  Its  relentless, 
grinding  march  up  the  valley.  The  huge 
dredge  still  rests  Just  west  of  town,  where 
It  stopped  in  1952.  several  mUUon  doUars 
later.  The  barren  taUlngs.  dug  up  from  as 
deep  as  35  feet  below  the  river  bottom, 
stretch  for  six  miles  behind  It. 

Today  the  Forest  Service  has  plans  to  us*^ 
Custer  to  mine  the  rich  lode  of  tourism.  If 
Congress  appropriates  the  funds,  the  town 
will  be  rebuilt  to  look  as  It  did  near  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  concessions  wUl 
be  opened  and  the  place  will  thrive  again. 
The  chances  for  appropriations  in  the  Im- 
mediate future,  however,  are  slim. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  old  city,  the 
skiing  visitor  will  probably  always  be  able 
to  find  that  timeless  silence  in  Custer  dur- 
ing the  heart  of  her  winter  of  deep  snows. 
And  today  the  only  signs  of  her  past  that 
remain  In  the  empty  buildings  are  paper 
peeling  on  the  walls,  rusty  gold  pans  and 
trinkets  can-ed  In  bottles  when  time  dragged 
through  winter.  A  visitor,  his  view  distorted 
by  Imagination,  begs  Imagination  to  take 
him  back. 

MOOD    OF    AN    AGE 

But  there  are  no  ghosts  now  In  Custer,  no 
bearded,  transparent  men  who  float  in  front 
of  the  tent  at  midnight  and  explain  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  past.  There  are  only  the  signs 
of  what  was  left  when  Custer  no  longer  held 
hope  and  was  deserted.  The  town  is  valuable 
for  that  minor  insight,  perhaps  and  If  recon- 
structed, valuable  for  the  generalizations  It 
will  portray,  generalizations  out  of  the  his- 
tory books,  the  mood  of  the  age. 

In  Custer  the  vital  personality  has  dis- 
appeared. It  Is  a  city  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
Imperfect  memory.  In  the  throb  of  the  tour- 
ists summer  one  might  imagine  a  counter- 
point beat  out  of  the  past,  but  in  winter 
the  silence  has  nothing  to  say. 

Maybe  there  are  no  harmonics  here,  sounds 
caught  between  the  deeper  vibrations  of  the 
cliffs  that  stand  over  the  city.  The  rocks 
hum  their  own  tunes,  too  slow  for  human 
ears;  they  only  played  with  the  echoes  of 
the  voices  that  shouted,  whispered  or  cried 
here.  The  rock  volleyed  the  sound  back  and 
across  the  valley  and  then  let  It  escape  Into 
the  broad  sky. 


NEED  FOR  AN  UNQUALIFIED  NEWS 
SOURCE  PROTECTION  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Citizen's  Right  to  News  Committee,  a 
nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  association, 
that  is  dedicated  to  protecting  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  news  and  to  opposing  efforts 
to  force  newspapermen  to  divulge  their 
confidential  sources  of  information,  has 
submitted  a  statement  in  support  of  an 
unqualified  newspapermen's  shield  law  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. That  subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  question  of  a  news- 
papermen's sliield  law  during  the  past 
2  months. 

I  think  that  this  statement  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Right  to  News  Committee,  formed 
1  month  ago  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco  and  Washington  D.C.,  contains 
a  well-reasoned,  thoughtful,  and  highly 
persuasive  argument  for  enacting  an  un- 
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qualified  shield  law  of  the  kind  I  have 
introduced  In  Amendment  No.  27  to  S. 
158. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement,  as  well  as  an 
April  5,  1973,  press  release  describing 
this  new  committee,  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  this  im- 
portant statement  can  be  read  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Citizen's  Right  to 
News  Committee  in  Support  of  Un- 
qualified Newsmen's  Shoeld  Legisla- 
tion, March  1973 

The  Citizen's  Right  to  News  Committee 
(CRNC)  Is  a  non-partisan  and  non-profit 
association  dedicated  to  protecting  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  news  and  to  opposing  efforts 
to  rorce  newsmen  to  divulge  their  confidential 
sources  or  Information.  Because  this  con- 
fidentiality is  essential  to  maintain  a  free 
flow  of  Independent,  penetrating,  and  critical 
news  to  our  citizens,  CRNC  supports  a  fed- 
eral shield  law  which : 

Provides  an  absolute  shield  to  newspersons 
against  compulsory  disclosure  of  news  sources 
or  content; 

Applies  to  Investigative  and  adjudicative 
forums  in  both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
and  on  both  state  and  federal  levels. 

Our  Committee  would  like  to  present 
briefiy  to  this  Subcommittee  our  reasons  for 
supporting  an  unqualified  shield  law.  and 
ask  permission  that  the  CRNC's  lengthier  Po- 
sition Paper  on  the  protection  of  confidential 
news  stories  and  information  be  placed  in  the 
printed  hearing  record. 

I.  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  IN  OUR  SOCIETT 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  such  a  fundamental 
component  of  any  democratic  society  that 
its  importance  needs  little  elaboration  at 
this  hearing.  It  is  enough  to  recognisie  that 
no  citizen  can  begin  to  exercise  meaning- 
fully his  right  of  political  participation  with- 
out  adequate  debate  and  information.  And 
in  any  complex  society  such  as  ours.  Indi- 
vidual citizens  have  no  choice  but  to  rely 
upon  the  press  as  the  almost  exclusive 
source  of  such  debate  and  Information. 

This  special  role  of  the  press  as  the  means 
by  which  citizens  gain  enough  Information 
to  make  democracy  work  was  recognized  in 
the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
Tlie  critical,  constitutionally-protected  mis- 
sion of  the  press  continues  to  be  recognized 
in  literally  hundreds  of  court  decisions; 
these  cases  have  developed  standards  to  In- 
sure the  First  Amendment's  grant  of  free 
speech  by  keeping  the  press  unburdened 
from  outside  Interference  and  control.  These 
decisions  rest  on  the  premise  that  the  press 
deserves  special  treatment  only  because  it 
serves  the  ordinary  citizen's  need  to  know. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  some  of  the 
basic  themes  that  run  through  these  free 
speech  decisions  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  issue  of  a  newsman's  shield  law. 
First,  courts  have  recognized  that  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  are  fragile  elements  in  any 
society.  To  maintain  their  vitality,  they  must 
be  carefully  protected  from  both  direct  and 
Indirect  "chilling"  pressures.  Second,  the 
courts  recognize  that  such  protection  Is 
often  only  possible  at  the  sacrifice  of  other, 
competing  societal  values.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  explicitly  held  that  the  use  of 
government  investigative  and  adjudicative 
proceedings  must  be  limited  in  many  in- 
stances In  order  to  maintain  free  speech,  and 
that  under  certain  circumstances  anonymity 
is  a  requirement  of  participation  in  the  de- 
bate of  a  free  society  that  deserves  constitu- 
tional protection. 

n.  the  need  for  press  confidentialitt 
One  of  the  many  areas  where  the  special 
requirements  of  the  First  Aineudmeut  and 


other,  competing  societal  I  iterests  conflict 
is  the  question  of  conflden  lallty  of  news- 
men's sources  and  the  In  Formation  they 
collect.  Such  information  is  (  f ten  admittedly 
tiseful,  and  at  rare  times,  li  of  central  Im- 
portance to  government  o  Sclals  as  they 
perform  Investigatory,  prosei  utural,  and  Ju- 
dicatory functions.  Access  to  such  Informa- 
tion however,  would  serlousl  /  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  press'  function  ai  a  conveyor  of 
news  from  the  government  ai  id  our  society  to 
our  citizens.  This  Is  true  beca  use  much  news- 
gathering  in  our  society  no'  r  depends  upon 
sources  that  wUl  not,  for  '  'arlous  reasons, 
provide  this  Information  U  their  identity 
Is  revealed.  Studies  of  repo  ts'  experiences, 
numerous  affidavits  of  oxir  nost  prominent 
Journalists,  and  some  of  t  le  recent  most 
crucial  spectacular  news  stoi  les  of  our  times 
support  Inescapable  conclus  ion  that,  with- 
out the  confidential  new  i  sources,  our 
citizens  will  be  deprived  of  m  uch  of  the  most 
revealing  information  aboul  their  societies 
and  the  world. 

And  It  should  be  recognlz<  d  that  the  best 
kind  of  reporting  about  the  most  important 
type  of  news  now  depends,  heavily  and  In 
some  cases  almost  exclusive  ly,  upon  confi- 
dentiality. The  relatively  reci  iit  development 
of  indepth  reporting  and  nevs  analysis,  the 
growth  of  news  coverage  of  n  ilnority,  radical, 
and  fringe  groups  in  our  so<  iety,  the  atten- 
tion to  new  forms  of  dissei  t,  dispute,  and 
confilct  in  modern  America,  »nd  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  government  3orruptlon,  dis- 
tortion, waste,  and  secrecy  a] :  rely,  and  must 
continue  to  rely,  upon  con(  dentlal  sources 
of  Information. 

Government  employees  ;hat  know  of 
hidden  corruption  or  incom  Detence,  radical 
leaders  or  groups  that  ma  7  threaten  the 
stabUlty  of  our  society,  pers  )ns  who  engage 
in  new  forms  of  protest  or  illegal  behavior 
will  not  provide  Informatlor  to  newsmen  If 
their  names  wUl  soon  be  n  vealed  to  their 
superiors  or  to  the  police,  ret,  this  Is  the 
very  news  that  Is  so  vital  t(  the  continued 
functioning  of  our  democra:lc  society.  Our 
citizens  must  learn  about  go  ?ernmental  cor- 
ruption, about  dissent  an«  radicals,  and 
about  Ulegal  behavior  if  we  ire  to  maintain 
honest  government.  If  we  ai  >  to  respond  to 
our  society's  problems,  if  we  xre  to  deal  with 
lawbreaklng— in  fact,  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  democratic  society. 

The  protection  of  the  c(  nfidentlallty  of 
news  sources  is  thtis  clearly  required  for  the 
continued  flow  of  crucial  i  ,nd  meanlngftU 
news  to  our  citizens.  The  al  ternatlve  would 
be  the  disappearance  of  the  e  news  sources, 
cutting  off  our  society's  access  to  Informa- 
tion about  fringe  groups,  llle  ;al  activity,  and 
government  corruption.  We  vould  be  forced 
to  rely  exclusively  upon  tl  le  official,  self- 
serving  press  release  version  of  government 
action  and  the  police  and  dl  strict  attorney's 
version  of  crime  and  dissent. 

The  American  people  would  never  have  read 
about  the  Pentagon  Papers,  (  he  Bobby  Baker 
affair,  the  Thalidamlde  honor,  the  My  Lai 
massacre,  and  much  about]  the  Watergate 
scandal  If  confidential  news  s  ervlces  were  not 
willing  to  speak  to  the  prei  s.  William  Fall, 
news  writer  for  the  Los  Ang  jles  Times,  who 
spent  46  days  in  Jail  rathe  than  reveal  a 
confidential  news  source,  ha  i  descrltwd  how 
two  Pulitzer  price-winning  s  orles  about  city 
corruption  and  the  Watts  r  ots  could  never 
have  been  written  without  o  mfidentlal  news 
sources.  Prom  the  other  testli  nony  before  this 
Committee  this  list  of  news  stories  could  be 
made  Infinitely  longer. 

Even  more  destructive  U  this  confiden- 
tiality were  lost,  would  be  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  the  cl  ni  litigant,  and 
the  Investigating  grand  jui  y  or  legislative 
committee  could,  and  Inexoi  ibly  would,  an- 
nex the  press,  and  turn  It  In  to  an  investiga- 
tive branch  of  the  governm  :nt.  This  would 
occur  not  from  unprincipl  !d  design,  but 
rather  from  the  desperate  n(  ed  for  Informa- 
tion about  and  insight  into  s  >me  of  the  most 
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troublesome  problems  of  our 
misguided    use    of    press 
sources  would  destroy  the  pres  i 
with   confidential   sources, 
formation   to   both   newspapei 
government  agencies.  It  also 
eyes  of  the  Informer  and  in 
public,  undermine  much  of  the 
of  the  press  from  government 

The    availability    of    comj.. 
against  reporters  is,  obviously 
and  devastating  abuse.  The 
viding  voluminous  notes  and 
for  discovery,  the  elimination 
the  revelation  of  a  news 

mate  and  secret  files  and _, 

tlon,  and  possible  Incarceratio  a 
for  failure  to  cooperate  are 
for  a  government  to  chill  or 

What  better  method  Is  there 
or  federal  officials  to  halt 
corruption  and  misfeasance 
any  subordinates  who  dare  to 
press?    What   more   ideal    way 
police  or  prosecutor  to  cover 
Inaction,   or   unknown   areas 
threaten   citizens?    What 
there  for  national  leaders  to 
sent  and  disagreement  over 
exist  both  inside  government 
land? 
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m.  the  present  thi  eat 

If  this  discussion  were  to  take  place  20  or 
even  10  years  ago,  it  would  be  considered  by 
all  but  a  few  law  professors  and  Journalists 
as  arcane  and  academic.  But  th  s  events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  demonstrated  that  the 
conflict  between  subpoena  and  reporter  is 
very  real  and  increasing  and  t  lat  the  threat 
to  citizen's  access  to  news  thr<  ugh  the  press 
Is  now  seriously  threatened. 

Other  witnesses  before  this  Committee 
have  described  this  problem  in  eloquent, 
dramatic,  and  tragically-first  hand  detail; 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  undersea  >re  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  s(  ope  and  fre- 
quency of  use  of  compulsory  p  rocess  is  bur- 
geoning. Grand  Juries  are  Incn  ^aslngly  turn- 
ing to  newsmen  for  confidential  information, 
often  spurred  into  action  by  tlie  publication 
of  particular  articles.  Legislative  committees 
are  issuing  subpoenas.  Private  Jitlgants,  such 
as  the  parties  to  the  Waterga«  cases,  have 
requested  sweeping  discovery  orders.  Police 
have  utilized  search  warrants  to  seize  press 
notes  and  photographs;  film  und  videotape 
of  broadcast  material  and  "o  ittakes"  have 
been  sought.  Again  and  again  i  lewsmen  have 
been  sent  to  Jail. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  seeming  as- 
sault upon  the  press  Is  no  aoubt  multi- 
faceted.  In  part,  it  stems  from  the  increased 
sophistication,  depth,  and  Impact  of  print 
and  electronic  news  coverage,  for  the  first 
time  making  available  Information  and 
sources  relating  to  sensitive  and  critical 
problems  and,  causing  acute  discomfort  and 
embarrassment  to  government  officials  and 
private  segments  In  our  socletj .  In  part,  this 
conflict  arises  from  the  deeper  divisions  and 
fragmentation  of  our  society  that  have 
either  grown  from  recent  events  or  finally 
surfaced  after  having  been  loni ;  hidden  from 
the  public  arena.  And  In  part,  the  attitudes 
and  practices  of  government  officials  have 
changed.  Under  Increasing  strain  as  divi- 
sions and  unsolved  problems  mount,  they 
naturally  search  out  any  lnf<rmation  that 
can  possibly  help  them.  Once  one  official 
has  used  a  subpoena  to  gain  nccess  to  this 
new  and  potentially  rewardl  ig  source  of 
Information,  It  is  easy  for  otlers  to  follow, 
and  any  Internal  restraints  ( rown  from  a 
tradition  of  constitutional  n  spect  of  the 
press  are  swept  aside. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  dened  tliat  the 
traditional  adversary  roles  of  i  ress  and  gov- 
ernment have  become  more  bit  ter  with  some 
government  officials  voicing  unrestrained 
antagonism  towards  the  values  which  under- 
lie the  First  Amendment,  encoiiraglng  others 
to    disregard    traditional    rigbts    associated 
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with  the  press  and  to  seek  to  weaken  the 
independence  and  impact  of  our  "Fourth 
Branch"  of  government. 

The  press  reacted  strongly  to  this  invasion 
of  what  many  considered  a  prees  right 
under  the  First  Amendment,  and  reporters 
have  turned  to  the  courts  for  protection.  A 
few  notable  lower  court  decisions  found  some 
measure  of  constitutional  protection  under 
First  Amendment  precedents  against  the 
compulsory  disclosure  of  confidential  news 
sources.  However,  the  Supreme  Coxurt  in  the 
Branzbturg  v.  Hayes  decision  of  June.  1972, 
rejected  any  press  claim  to  Constitutional 
protection  under  the  First  Amendment. 

The  majority  opinion  in  Branzburg  appar- 
ently relied  heavily  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  harm  to  the  ffee  fiow  of  news  from  dis- 
closure of  confidential  information  and 
sources  was  highly  ^>eculative.  We  take  Issue 
with  this  approach  by  the  Court's  majority. 
First,  never  before  in  First  Amendment  cases, 
especially  those  Involving  the  chilling  of  free 
speech  rights,  was  scientific  proof  and  over- 
whelming documentation  of  harm  a  prereq- 
uisite of  Constitutional  protection.  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  the  free  speech  protection 
and  the  requisite  absence  of  fear  to  exercise 
that  right  are  necessarily  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  quantify  and  to  study. 

Second,  the  undisputed  assertions  by 
knowledgeable  newsmen  that  a  significant 
part  of  news  relied  upon  confidential  sources 
was  brushed  aside  by  the  Court,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  that  news  was  the 
most  significant  to  our  society. 

Finally,  if  the  effect  of  any  lack  of  consti- 
tutional protection  was  speculative  at  the 
time  of  the  Branzburg  decision.  It  cannot  be 
now,  for  the  reaction  to  the  decision  was  a 
practlc&l  flood  of  sweeping  subpoenas  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  more  jaillngs  of  re- 
porters. Interpreting  the  decision  as  a  signal 
to  end  any  remnants  of  self-restraint. 

The  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
Press  has  reported: 

"While  the  current  subpoena  problem 
originated  with  federal  grand  Juries  and  with 
8tat«  grand  Juries,  the  Infection  is  spreading. 
Joseph  Weiler  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Joseph  Pennington  of  radio  sta- 
tion 'WREC  were  called  before  a  state  legis- 
lative Investigating  committee.  Dean  Jenis- 
ton,  Stewart  Wllk  and  Miss  Gene  Cun- 
ningham of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Al- 
fred Balk  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review . . .  were  asked  to  disclose  confidential 
sources  during  clvU  hearings  before  federal 
district  courts.  William  Parr  resisted  a  county 
Judge's  personal  investigation  into  violations 
of  his  Mason  trial  publicity  order. 

"Three  St.  Louis  reporters  appeared  before 
the  State  Ethnic  Committee  which  appears  to 
be  some  kind  of  executive  committee  author- 
ized by  state  legislature  to  investigate  state 
Judges.  Brit  Hume  of  the  Jack  Anderson  col- 
umn and  Denny  Walsh  of  Li/e  resisted  libel 
case  subpoenas." 

And  this  list  does  not  include  the  sweeping 
discovery  of  all  material  relating  to  the  Wa- 
tergate affair  attempted  by  the  New  York 
Timet,  the  Wos/itnyfon  Post,  Newsweek,  Time 
Magazine,  and  the  Washington  Star-Daily 
News  In  the  Watergate  civil  case. 

Much  as  the  CRNC  believes  that  the  First 
Amendment  requires  protection  of  news- 
men's confidential  sources,  and  that  such 
eonstltutionally-sanctloned  protection  Is  ul- 
timately necessary  to  assure  to  our  citizens 
a  free  and  adequate  flow  of  Information,  we 
believe  that  the  present  attempts  to  subpoena 
Information  from  newsmen,  particularly  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Bramburg  decision,  de- 
mands Immediate  statutory  protection  for  the 
press.  In  Branzburg,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
Invited  Congress  to  act  In  this  area;  we  Im- 
plore Congress  to  accept  this  Invitation  to 
stistaln  every  citizen's  right  to  news. 


IV.   THE    MEED    FOR   AN    ABSOLUTS 
SHIELD    LAW 

The  CRNC  strongly  believes  that  for  any 
newsmen's  shield  law  to  be  effective  in  main- 
taining a  flow  of  news  to  citizens,  it  must 
grant  an  absolute  right  to  newsmen  to  de- 
cline to  reveal  the  source  and  content  of  the 
Information  they  have  gathered  during  the 
course  of  their  work.  The  Committee  takes 
that  position  because  a  qualified  shield  law 
will  simply  not  work.  As  Professor  Freund  of 
Harvard  Law  School  has  stated: 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  write  a  qualified  news- 
man's privilege.  Any  qualification  creates 
loopholes  that  will  destroy  the  privilege." 
We  emphatically  agree.  Whether  the  quali- 
fication relates  to  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation such  as  national  security  or  serious 
felonies,  to  the  type  of  proceeding  such  as 
criminal  trial  or  grand  jury  meeting,  or  to 
the  importance  of  the  Information  to  such  a 
proceeding,  such  as  the  "heart  of  the  mat- 
ter" test,  or  "crucial  to  a  criminal  conviction" 
test,  it  still  can  be  expanded  and  will  in- 
evitably be  applied  to  some  crucial  confiden- 
tial Information.  Experience  under  state 
shield  laws  demonstrates  the  hostility  of 
many  courts  to  such  laws  and  the  unlimited 
resourcefulness  of  prosecutors  and  Judges  in 
voiding  their  protection. 

But,  more  Important,  the  focus  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  a  qiiallfied  vs.  un- 
qtiallfied  shield  law  must  rest  upon  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  news  source,  for  be  or 
she  Is  the  key  to  the  free  fiow  of  news.  The 
confidential  news  source  must  be  reatonabljf 
assured  that  his  identity  will  rem.ain  un- 
known or  vital  information  will  disappear. 
If  those  sources  grow  quiet,  the  cause  is  lost 
and  no  elaborate  law  or  procedure  will  be 
of  any  use. 

We  feel  it  Is  clear  that  only  an  absolute 
shield  can  offer  reasonable  assurance  to  a 
confidential  source.  No  confidentiality  that 
rests  upon  a  future  determination  by  Judge 
or  prosecutor  about  the  relevance.  Impor- 
tance and  legal  forum  of  a  confidential  shield 
will  give  adequate  protection  to  a  news 
source.  Nor  can  these  resources  be  expected 
to  contUiue  to  rely  for  their  protection  upon 
reporters  going  to  prison  for  long  periods 
of  time.  And  under  present  circumstances. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  these  people  to  be 
comforted  by  the  self-restraint  of  officials 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

And  once  one  source  is  revealed,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances,  all  other  confi- 
dential sources  will  imderstandably  be 
afraid. 

The  recent  testimony  of  reporters  demon- 
strating the  silencing  of  confidential  sources 
and  the  cancellation  of  news  stories  depend- 
ing upon  those  sources  attests  to  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  the  sources'  eroding  con- 
fidence In  their  chances  of  reD[iaining 
anonymous. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  important  to 
understand  that  the  overwhelming  number 
of  confidential  sources  relied  upon  by  the 
press  are  not  radical  leaders  or  professicoial 
criminals,  but  rather  they  are  dedicated  and 
hardworking  bureaucrats.  They  speak  to  re- 
porters because  they  disagree  with  their 
superior's  policies,  because  they  see  dis- 
honesty or  corruption  uncorrected,  and  be- 
cause they  feel  the  public  should  know 
what  is  going  on.  Admittedly,  some  are  act- 
ing selfishly;  others  act  as  patriots.  What  Is 
Important  Is  that  these  Individuals  are  in- 
dispensible  to  keeping  Americans  informed 
about  how  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments are  operating — or  failing  to  operate. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  the  only  access  to 
Information  that  is  improperly  hidden  from 
the  public.  And  they  are  practically  the  only 
effective    deterrent   to   corruption. 

These  people  know  that  their  fellow  woA- 


ers  and  superiors  will  act  to  silence  them. 
They  understand  that  their  Jobs  or  careers 
will  vanish  if  they  are  discovered.  They 
stand  to  lose  a  job  that  supports  a  family, 
children's  education,  and  a  mortgage.  With 
such  a  risk  and  certain  retaliation  if  they 
are  ever  discovered,  how  many  will  speak  up 
depending  upon  an  uncertain  decision  by  a 
Judge  on  the  question  of  materiality  or  na- 
tional Interest?  The  answer  Is  plain. 

This  point  is  so  obvious  and  compelling 
that  most  opponents  of  an  absolute  shield 
law  readily  concede  it;  they  assert,  however, 
that  the  costs  of  such  an  unqualified  shield 
law  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  are  too  great.  The  CRNC 
believes  that  a  careful  examination  of  these 
"costs"  to  society  of  a  shield  law  are  highly 
exaggerated  and.  In  fact,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent a  significant  loss  to  our  criminal  sys- 
tem at  all. 

In  the  setting  of  an  investigatory  proceed- 
ing, either  of  a  grand  jury  or  a  legislative 
committee,  the  so-called  public  costs  of  an 
absolute  shield  law  are,  upon  reflection,  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment values  Involved.  Many  confidential  news 
sources,  are  concerned  with  matters  of  bu- 
reaucratic policy  or  social  protest  that  do 
not  involve  crinunal  behavior.  Tliose  that  do 
Involve  criminal  behavior  often  focus  upon 
official  corruption  The  denial  of  the  source 
of  the  Information  that  first  revealed  the 
existence  of  this  corruption  cannot  realisti- 
cally be  deemed  an  Insurmountable  barrier 
to  a  grand  jury  or  legislative  committee  from 
using  its  broad  subpoena  powers  to  investi- 
gate the  principals  involved.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  easier  to  force  the  source  to  point 
the  finger,  but  such  a  saving  of  effort  would 
merely  cut  off  all  future  sources  and  serve 
to  protect  corruption  In  the  future.  Nor  does 
the  denial  of  such  a  source  Inhibit  such  a 
body  from  exonerating  individuals  from  In- 
accurate accusations. 

The  fact  that  confidential  Informants  use 
the  press  to  expose  corruption  Is,  In  Itself, 
a  great  weajKin  against  crime :  it  deters  such 
behavior,  and  it  forces  responsible  officials 
as  well  as  prosecutors  to  act. 

The  same  analysis  applies  to  information 
published  about  serious  criminal  activity 
outside  the  government,  either  by  organized 
crime  groups  or  radical  political  groups.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  society  and  the  investi- 
gating body  far  outweighs  the  aefdtttona/  In- 
formation that  would  be  gained  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Informant  and  the  cost  of 
losing  such  Informants  In  the  future.  In 
these  cases,  exposure  of  the  Informant  can 
mean  a  serious  threat  to  him.  It  is  not  sensi- 
ble to  sacrifice  this  potent  force  for  exposing 
criminal  behavior  merely  to  add  one  witness, 
much  of  whose  testimony  Is  already  revealed, 
to  the  evidence  that  the  entire  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  Is  capable  of  adducing. 

Reports  of  another  type  of  criminal  activ- 
ity have  been  sought  by  subpoenas — new 
forms  of  social  activity  by  fringe  groups  or 
normal  citizens  who  violate  criminal  stand- 
ards of  behavior  without  threatening  grave 
harm  to  the  society.  Most  of  these  reports 
focus  upon  activity  such  as  drug  use  by 
youngsters,  new  forms  of  serual  activity,  the 
widespread  use  of  illegal  abortions,  etc. 
These  reports  raise  vital  questions  about  our 
society  that  should  be  considered  and  that 
citizens  should  know  about.  In  these  cases, 
the  society's  need  for  those  investigative 
bodies  to  have  the  names  of  sources,  who  are 
likely  to  be  individual  examples  of  wide- 
spread violation  of  these  laws,  is  not  els  great 
as  the  society's  need  to  know  that  these  ac- 
tivities take  place  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  revelation  of 
confidential  sources  to  investigative  bodies 
would  clearly  cost  the  society  more  than  It 
could  possibly  gain,  the  news  media  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  damage  from  these 
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Investigators.  The  scope  of  their  Inquiries  are 
broad  and  the  limits  on  their  subpoena  pow- 
ers very  narrow;  they  would  naturally  seek 
to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  from 
a  reporter,  exposing  all  of  his  information 
and  sources  In  a  fishing  expedition  that  is 
certain  to  destroy  any  future  confidential 
sources  In  that  entire  area. 

The  cost  to  society  of  an  absolute  shield 
law  in  criminal  trials  Is  similar  to  that  dis- 
cussed relative  to  investigations,  except  the 
proximity  to  actual  criminal  behavior  and  Its 
punishment  is  much  greater.  But  again,  an 
analysis  will  demonstrate  that  society  loses 
very  little  in  such  a  situation. 

In  the  case  of  government  corruption  or 
private  criminal  acts,  it  is  Improbable  to  the 
extreme  that  the  confidential  source  of  in- 
formation will  possess  the  only  evidence 
needed  for  conviction.  Even  in  cases  where 
Individual  isolated  criminal  acts  are  In- 
volved, this  Is  rare.  In  fact.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  the  confidential  newspaper  source 
plays  the  precise  role  that  the  widely  used 
and  accepted  police  Informant  does — except 
the  press  source  also  plays  a  vital  function 
in  delivering  news  to  our  citizens. 

And  the  plain  facts  are  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  confidential  sources  are 
not  discussing  criminal  activity  at  all;  of 
those  that  do.  rarely  are  they  themselves 
criminally  Involved.  Serious  criminals  sim- 
ply do  not  confess  to  reporters,  nor  do  they 
invite  reporters  to  witness  murders,  rapes, 
burglaries,  or  espionage.  And  if  reporters  do 
learn  of  such  serious  crimes,  they  are  un- 
likely to  agree  to  keep  confidential  the  names 
of  the  perpetrators. 

Finally,  even  under  an  absolute  shield 
law,  in  the  rare  and  extraordinary  case  where 
a  reporter  does  learn  in  confidence  of  the 
Identity  of  felon,  or  of  a  person  about  to 
conunlt  a  felony,  that  reporter  can  weigh  the 
societal  interest  himself  and  come  forward 
and  break  confidentiality  when  manifest  in- 
justice would  otherwise  occur. 

These  rare,  hypothetical  dilemmas  exist 
more  in  the  minds  of  many  who  oppose  a 
shield  law  than  in  the  courthouses  of  our 
country.  They  are  clearly  outweighed  by 
our  citizens'  right  and  need  for  news.  In 
making  this  balance  between  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
we  should  compare  other  evidentiary  privi- 
leges now  existing.  The  doctor-patient  priv- 
ilege Justified  to  ensure  that  doctors  can 
effectively  treat  their  patients,  and  the 
lawyer-client  privilege.  Justified  to  ensure 
the  proper  functioning  of  an  adversary  legal 
system,  protect  Interests  that  are  clearly  no 
more  important  In  our  constitutional  system 
than  a  key  part  of  the  First  Amendment.  And 
these  privileges  are  much  more  likely  to 
prevent  crucial  evidence  of  criminal  conduct 
from  being  revealed. 

Thus,  in  making  the  balance  between  the 
need  to  protect  confidential  sources  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  a  free  and  adequate 
flow  of  Information  and  the  benefits  that 
may  occasionally  accrue  to  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  CRNC  feels  that  scales  lean  over- 
whelmingly to  the  side  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. We  would  not  sacrifice  the  Pentagon 
Papers  or  knowledge  about  the  Watergate 
affair;  we  would  not  give  up  the  repeated  ex- 
posures or  widespread  corruption  In  govern- 
ment at  all  levels;  we  would  not  cut  off  our 
few  insights  Into  the  behavior  of  fringe  rad- 
ical groups,  of  the  activities  of  the  Mafia,  the 
illegal  abortion  trade,  or  the  venereal  disease 
epidemic  in  our  youngsters.  All  this  could  be 
lost  for  the  uncertain  and  unlikely  need  for 
a  witness  in  few  criminal  trials. 

Never  before  have  our  citizens  needed  so 
much  the  news  that  is  provided  by  con- 
fidential sources.  Never  before  has  this  news 
source  been  so  threatened.  It  must  be  pro- 
tected. And  it  only  can  be  protected  by  an 
absolute  shield  law.  We  respectfully  urge 
thLs  Committee  and  Congress  to  support  such 


a   law   to   vindicate  the  Fifit   Amendment 
rights  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
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Washincton,  D.C,  April  2 
citizens'  organization  today 
to  enact  legislation  granting 
tection  of  newsmen's 
tlon   and   sources,   stemming 
termed  "a  quietly  growing  th^at 
press  freedoms." 

In   Washington,   attorney 
Patrick,  Vice-Chairman  of 
non-profit  Citizens'  Right  to 
tee,  announced  that  his  gro\  p 
peal  today  in  testimony  bef  oi  i 
ate    Judiciary    Committee's 
Rights  Subcommittee  and 
clary  Committee,  entering  a 
Paper.  Although  professional 
soclatlons  have   protested 
verse  court  decisions  and 
Ing  news  source  protection 
this  is  believed  to  be  the 
tional  protest  by  private 

At  the  same  time,  at  a 
in  San  Francisco  today,  the 
tlon's  national  chairman 
P.  Purth,  said  that  the 
mony  is  "the  first  step  In  a 
gram  to  show  Congress  that 
lie — as  well  as  the  professloi^l 
alarmed  over  the  current 
facto  censorship." 

Purth  said  that  the  openi 
followed  by  a  major  forum 
slated  for  April  13  at  the 
of  Democratic  Institutions  Ir 
California,  at  which  the  CRN( ; 
will  be  dlscused  by  a  number)  of 
cators  and  attorneys. 

Essentially,  Furth  said 
mony  calls  for  legislation  tha 
tee   "absolute   privilege"    (l.i 
loopholes)  of  news  source 
reporters,   preventing   the 
courts  from  forcing  them  to 
formants  under  threat  of 
and  consequent  jail 
said,  the  proposal  asks  that 
be  "preemptive" — applying 
eral  and  state  levels. 

The  CRNC  action  comes  in 
creaslngly  frequent 
curbed    traditional    press 
pointed  out.  In   1969   and 
total  of  166  subpoenas  were 
three  national  T.V.  networks 
fldentlal   Information 
porter    investigations,    and 
major  newsweeklles  and 
papers  were  increasingly 
data  by  state  and  federal 
pattern — without   wldesprea< 
tlon — led  to  a  series  of  cases 
eratlve  reporters  who  claimei  I 
under  the  First  Amendmen 
these  culminated  in  June,  19 
Supreme  Court's  milestone 
well  decision.  That  judg^en ; 
by  three  separate  newsmen 
cases,  that  the  First  Amendment 
up  their  assurances  of 
sources. 

Just  since  that  legal 
Furth    said,    the   Reporters 
Freedom  of  the  Press  cites  6^ 
cldents  and  widespread  repoi  ts 
media  that  confidential 
drying    up.    "What    has 
Furth  said,  "Is  how  quietly 
pened,   with   the   full 
realized  by  the  general  pubflc 
how    vital    our   nation's 
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source   process   is  to  an  alerted 
hence  an  Informed  electorate 
erlng  that  this  In  turn  Is  the 
free  society   .   .   .  the  pattern 
crisis  proportions." 

Furth  stressed  the  Reporteife 
contention   that   major   natloi^al 
Pentagon  Papers,  the  Bobby 
thalidomide  terror,  the  My  Lai 
countless  others — would  today 
den  from  the  public  by  relticta  it 
fearful   of  disclosure,   loss  of 
prosecution.    "It's    chilling    to 
many  similar  events  may  be 
from     view     because 
scientists,   accountants,  soldiers 
are  now  afraid  to  blow  the 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
posed   all   recent    attempts   to 
latton  countering  this  tide,  Pur^h 
while,   most   proposals   that 
vanced,  he  stated,  contain 
newsman  protection  that  may 
stepped  by  the  government,  in 
in  order  to  force  disclosures, 
the  eminent  constitutional 
sor  Paul  Freund  of  Harvard 
eludes:  "It  is  impossible  to  wr  te 
newsmen's      privilege.      Any 
creates    loopholes    which    will 
privilege." 

Furth  said  that  the  CRNC 
year   will   also  include  a  driv< 
support    of    many    more 
across  the  country  who  can 
score  the  fact  that  newsman 
essence,  is  public  protection 
sort   of  self-serving   shield 
Estate.  In  addition  to  Furth 
rick,  the  CRNC  organization 
eludes  as  Vice  Chairmen 
Robert  L.  Bluemle;  Richard  L 
Santa  Barbara;    Indianapolis 
Ham   C.  Barnard;   and  a 
Board  that  includes  Frank 
dent  of  The  Center  For  the 
cratlc  Institutions;   Chicago 
sultant  Theodore  H.  Pincus; 
Sherman  of  Mill  Valley, 
president  of  Midas-International 
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NOT    JUST    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
SECTOR  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  the  ad- 
ministration's phase  3  pros  ram  contin- 
ues to  be  an  imgualified  dii  aster.  Infla- 
tion is  rising  at  the  higheft  clip  in  22 
years.  Just  when  it  appeared  that  suc- 
cess was  in  reach,  the  a<lministration 
scuttled  phase  2  and  abando|ied  the  flght 
against  inflation.  Then,  faded  with  ris- 
ing prices  everywhere,  the  President 
singled  out  food  and  annou:  iced  that  he 
was  imposing  a  freeze  on  meat  prices. 
I  have  said,  and  I  continus  to  believe, 
that  this  policy  of  selecting  >ut  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  econor  ly  to  be  con- 
trolled, while  disregarding  rising  prices 
across  the  board,  is  discrin  inatory  and 
places  the  whole  burden  o;  restraining 
inflation  directly  upon  th(  farmers.  I 
believe  that  inflation  must  be  coralled, 
but  I  also  believe  that  impo  >ing  a  freeze 
on  meat  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
If  a  freeze  must  be  impossd,  then  let 
us  make  it  a  general  free2e  on  wages, 
prices,  rents,  and  interest,  so  that  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  equally  in- 
volved. Furthermore,  a  roUb  ack  on  agri- 
cultural prices  would  be  gr)ssly  unfair. 
After  decades  of  selling  th;ir  products 
at  much  below  parity,  this  is  the  first 
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year  that  farmers  and  ranchers  are  re- 
ceiving prices  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Taylor  of  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  is  a  potato  farmer.  He  has  writ- 
ten some  light  verse  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  others  and  which,  I  think, 
reminds  us  that  the  farmer  and  rancher 
should  not  be  selected  out  to  carry  the 
entire  burden.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Letter  From  an  Idaho  Potato  Farmer 
It's  hard  to  explain  by  line  or  verse 
What  made  this  potato  market  worse 
But  I  kinda  think  its  gone  to  pot 
Because  of  that  damn  meat  boycott, 
Or  maybe  because  President  Nixon  has  loused 

things  up  with  his  meat  price  fixln. 
Anyway  all  this  hocus  pocus 
Has  pushed  our  values  out  of  focus. 
There  Is  no  celling  price  on  cars 
Or  washing  machines  or  long  cigars. 
Or  even  trips  to  Moon  or  Mars. 
They  zero  in  on  things  like  meat 
And  other  things  we  buy  to  eat. 
People  scream  about  the  price  of  beans 
But  don't  mind  tying  up  their  means 
On  articles  with  high  priced  liens, 
lilke  trailers,  boats  and  snow  machines. 
They  don't  fret  at  the  prices  they  pay 
For  things  they  don't  buy  every  day. 
It's  not  big  hurts  they  try  to  soften 
But  little  hurts  that  hurt  so  often. 
I  sure  hope  that  those  elective 
Have  this  In  the  right  perspective. 
I  hope  they  see  through  all  this  fuss. 
That  price  controls  are  not  for  us. 


THE  PENTAGONS  NEW  STRATEGY 
FOR  FOREIGN  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  policy  of  providing  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  friendly  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Called  a  "radical  innovation"  by  some, 
American  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance was  necessitated  by  a  postwar 
world  faced  with  massive  problems  of 
economic  reconstruction  and  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  to  alone  provide 
an  adequate  system  of  collective  world 
security. 

Beginning  with  aid  to  Greece  con- 
fronting a  Communist  led  military  in- 
surrection and  Turkey  faced  with  a 
growing  Soviet  threat  and  the  specter  of 
economic  collapse,  the  United  States 
laimched  what  came  to  be  its  postwar 
program  of  military  assistance  to  coun- 
ter "Communist  expansionism."  Presi- 
dent Truman's  program  of  Greek-Turk- 
ish aid  established  the  important  polit- 
ical precedent  which  was  to  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  programs  to  provide 
for  the  economic  recovery  and  military 
security  of  Western  Europe  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  NATO  and  the  first  for- 
eign military  assistance  bill  presented  to 
Congress  in  July  1949. 

Today,  as  in  the  summer  of  1949,  the 
issue  of  providing  American  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments has  again  created  an  unfa- 
vorable reaction  among  some  Members  of 
Congress.  As  in  1949,  there  is  dissatis- 
faction that  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 


create  commitments  without  an  end  in 
sight. 

However,  unlike  1949,  there  is  wide- 
spread sentiment  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Nation  that  the  threats  to  Amer- 
ican and  free  world  security  which  gal- 
vanized the  country  in  the  late  1940's  no 
longer  exist  and  their  absence  precludes 
the  necessity  for  massive  amounts  of 
American  foreign  assistance.  And  many 
people  are  disenchanted  with  foreign 
military  assistance  because  it  is  provided 
so  easily  to  military  regimes  which  lack 
any  commitment  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

These  sentiments  against  foreign  aid 
have  been  growing  over  the  past  decade. 
They  have  been  fueled  by  a  tragic  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  by  stressing  military 
aid  over  humanitarian  assistance  and  by 
the  frustrations  which  necessarily  come 
from  failures  in  adequately  tackling  the 
problems  of  poverty,  disease  and  igno- 
rance among  the  world's  almost  3.5  bil- 
lion souls. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  there  is 
the  justifiable  feeling  that  American  re- 
soiu'ces  must  be  spent  at  home  on  our 
own  problems  of  alleviating  the  poverty 
smd  despair  In  our  cities  and  in  rural 
America.  The  budgetary  squeeze  which 
has  mside  the  allocation  of  Federal  and 
State  resources  the  No.  1  political 
problem  of  1973  has  increased  public 
and  congressional  hospitality  to  all  types 
of  foreign  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. 

So  foreign  aid  in  1973.  as  in  1949,  is  in 
trouble. 

However,  today,  foreign  aid  lacks  the 
great  constituency  it  had  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

It  is  an  outcast,  an  orphan  Ti-ithout 
many  friends  or  supporters. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate. American  economic  assistance 
Is  needed  throughout  the  world.  To  for- 
get that  poverty,  disease,  and  suffering 
exist  beyond  om-  shores  and  to  turn  our 
backs  on  people  in  need  is  to  deceive 
ourselves  that  the  world  order  and  in- 
ternational peace  we  seek  can  be 
achieved  through  a  balance  of  power 
alone. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  to  foreign  aid, 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  not  aban- 
don our  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Instead  we  must  ask  what  kind  of  for- 
eign assistance  the  American  taxpayer 
should  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  already  asked  that  question 
and  answered  it  with  an  increase  in  re- 
quests for  all  categories  of  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  learned 
student  of  the  American  political  proc- 
ess to  recognize  that  any  increases  in 
foreign  assistance — either  military  or 
economic — face  serious  obstacles  this 
year  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  very  aware  of  this  fact. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  asked  the  President  to 
submit  legislation  which  would  in  effect 
enable  the  foreign  military  assistance 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  be  easily 
expanded  and  placed  outside  of  truly 


effective  control  by  either  the  Congi-ess 
or  the  Department  of  State. 

At  this  point  in  time  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  President  has  granted  the 
Defense  Department's  request.  But  in 
disclosing  the  details  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  proposals,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  bald-faced  grab  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  and  control  over 
foreign  military  assistance  will  be 
thwarted.  It  is  also  important  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  realize  that  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposes 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  end  run 
around  two  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  27,  1973  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash. 

The  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
to  Mr.  Ash  was  in  reply  to  an  OMB  re- 
quest for  Defense  Department  comments 
on  the  State  Department's  fiscal  year 
1974  foreign  assistance  legislation. 

The  Department  of  IDefense  has  pro- 
posed to  the  President  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  foreign  miUtary  assistance 
program  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
which  would  be  offered  to  a  defense  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  After  26 
years  of  the  State  Department's  formal 
control  and  policy  guidance  over  foreign 
militai-y  assistance,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  proposed  that  the  entire  mili- 
tary assistance  program — MAP — and  the 
foreign  military  sales  program — FMSP — 
be  transferred  to  its  budget.  The  Defense 
Department  also  proposes  that  the  $2.1 
billion— fiscal  year  1974 — militai-y  serv- 
ice funded  program — MASFP — for  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  currently  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Defense  be  consolidated  with 
MAP. 

Speaking  for  his  department,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  also  suggests  that  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  combined  MAP' 
MASF  programs  be  recast  in  terms  of  a 
ceiling  on  deliveries  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  new  obligational  authority — 
NOA.  This  would  allow  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  procure  all  of  its  military 
purchases  in  a  single,  unitary  system. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  new  prac- 
tice would  be  to  make  MAP  procurement 
far  less  visible  within  the  entire  DOD 
procurement  budget. 

I  want  to  warn  my  colleagues  that  if 
the  President  should  approve  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  plan,  it  will  be 
presented  to  us  smd  to  the  public  as  a 
"new  method  to  provide  greater  efficiency 
and  coordination  of  a  vital  government 
program."  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Nixon  will 
also  mention  that  the  plan  wir  save  the 
taxpayer  large  sums  of  money  and  that 
it  fits  neatly  into  his  reorganization  pro- 
posals for  the  Federal  government. 

In  reality,  the  proposals  discussed  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Buzhardt  are  not  designed 
as  efficiency  measures.  The  Defense  De- 
partments  rationale  Is  political — not 
budgetary.  Their  goal  is  greater  control 
over  programs  and  funds  which  the  Con- 
gre.ss  has  seen  fit  to  restrict  in  ever  in- 
creasing amounts  over  the  past  years. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  De- 
fense Department  did  not  only  submit 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Ash  proposing  this  plan. 
Accompanying  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter  was 
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a  lengthy  amendment  designed  to  change 
the  law  which  governs  the  provision  of 
foreign  military  assistance.  I  consider  the 
consequences  of  DOD's  plan  to  be  tnily 
alarming. 

Through  alteration  of  the  law,  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  foreign 
military  assistance  programs  would  no 
longer  take  place  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Jurisdiction  for  this  legislation  would  be 
under  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  This  change  in  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  would  follow  the  change 
in  executive  branch  juiisdiction  from  the 
State  to  the  Defense  Department.  As  Mr. 
Buzhardt  states,  such  a  move  in  jurisdic- 
tion would  eliminate  any  chance  that 
critics  of  foreign  aid  in  either  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  could  alter  the 
legislation  in  their  respective  committee. 
They  would  be  forced  to  amend  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  either  bodi', 
thus  placing  them  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. 

The  Secretary  of  State  would  lose  con- 
trol of  foreign  miUtary  assistance  forcing 
his  department  to  play  a  significantly 
diminished  role  in  the  formulation  of 
MAP  programs  as  an  essential  part  of 
American  foreign  pohcy. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  placed 
numerous  statutory  restrictions  on  the 
provision  of  foreign  military  assistance. 
There  are  regional  ceilings  on  aid,  pro- 
hibitions on  such  aid  if  property  is  ex- 
propriated, limits  on  the  number  of  for- 
eign troops  which  can  be  trained  and 
many  more.  By  revising  the  law,  and 
transferring  the  control  of  the  programs 
to  DOD,  all  of  the  past  restrictions  would 
be  eliminated  in  one  fell  swoop.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  completely  uiafettered 
foreign  military  assistance  program.  By 
altering  the  law,  EKDD  would  be  obtain- 
ing something  it  could  never  obtain  if  a 
vote  were  held  on  removing  each  of  the 
restrictions  in  the  foreign  military 
assistance  laws. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed significant  alterations  in  the  budg- 
etary process  by  which  militai-y  equip- 
ment is  procured  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. These  changes  will  enable  the 
DOD  to  blunt  public  and  congressional 
criticisms  of  foreign  military  assistance 
by  making  procurement  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments a  small  part  of  the  total  U.S. 
procmement  budget.  It  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  stop  individual 
items  from  being  delivered  after  they 
have  been  procured  along  with  equip- 
ment for  domestic  use.  There  are  also 
gigantic  loopholes  in  the  DOD  draft 
amendment  which  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  foreign  nations  with 
arms  above  the  ceiling  which  is  proposed 
for  yearlj'  deliveries  on  military  equip- 
ment. 

The  Defense  Department  also  asks 
tliat  the  entire  program  for  training  for- 
eign troops  be  taken  out  of  the  mihtary 
assistance  program.  In  doing  this,  DOD 
has  also  expanded  the  definition  of 
"training"  to  include  paying  subsistence 
and  special  compensation  for  foreign 
trainees.  This  new  definition  gives  un- 
usual latitude  and  totally  new  authority 
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strate  the  contempt  a  power  ful  executive 
department  holds  for  the  listitution  of 
Congress  and  for  those  in  t  le  legislative 
branch  who  may  disagree  vith  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Pentagon  on  cixtain  issues. 

Mr.  Buzhardt's  proposal  is  only  one 
more  sign  of  how  far  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment  and  the  administr  ition  may  be 
willing  to  go  to  avoid  effective  congres- 
sional control  of  their  favor  ;d  programs. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Depar  ment  of  De- 
fense has  overreacted  when  facing  a  po- 
litical obstacle.  Rather  than  work  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relati(  ns  Commit- 
tee and  the  Department  ol  State,  they 
have  proposed  an  outrage  »us  end  run 
around  the  committees  n  Congress 
which  will  surely  result  ir  widespread 
congressional  and  public  condemnation 
of  their  tactics. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Richardson 
should  be  summoned  to  ex:>lain  his  de- 
partment's strategy  to  the  committees 
he  seeks  so  eagerly  to  bypa  !S. 

Mr.  President,  the  intern  itional  trade 
and  proliferation  of  conventional  arms 
has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  pose 
a  threat  to  world  security  m  sarly  equiva- 
lent to  the  one  created  by  ;he  presence 
of  vast  nuclear  arsenals.  Although  the 
element  of  mass  destruction  is  absent 
with  conventional  weapons,  they  have 
killed  more  people  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  than  were  destroyed  by 
the  atomic  explosion  at  Hirojshima.  Pi-om 
1961  to  1971  the  U.S.  Goverilment  trans 
f erred  $22.7  billion  in  conventional  arms. 
Over  this  same  period  arms  imports  by 
developing  countries  rose  f^om  $1.2  bil 
lion  to  $4.5  billion. 

A  political  plan  disguised  with  budg- 
etary Imperatives,  designed  to  make  it 
easier  to  increase  American  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance,  cannot  incri  lase  our  own 
security.  Nor  can  it  increase  the  security 
of  the  many  nations  we  se<(k  to  aid. 

Speaking  recently  on  th;  subject  of 
foreign  military  assistance,  pecretary  of 
Defense  Richardson  said: 

The  issue  ol  whether  we  sliould  provide 
security  assistance — and,  if  so,  how  much — 
deserves  to  be  debated  by  the  j  imerlcan  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress.  But  thai  debate  needs 
to  be  carried  on  In  the  context  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  t}enc&ts  of  the 
program. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fred  J.  Buzhardt's  letter, 
the  amendments  to  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  drafted  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  legislation  and  other  DOD  en- 
closures attached  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel's letter  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OEIirERAL  COTTNSEL  OF  THK 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Roy  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Ash:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  proposed  FY  1974  Foreign 
Assistance  euthorization  bUl  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

Insofar  as  the  text  of  that  bUI  is  concerned, 
the  Department  of  Defense  recommends  cer- 
tain revisions  to  section  15  and  20  thereof 
and  the  addition  of  a  new  section  21.  En- 
closure 3  to  this  letter  sets  forth  the  texts  of 
those  sections  as  revised  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Enclosxire  4  sets  forth  the  reasons 
for  our   recommended   revisions. 

Even  as  thus  revised,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  concur  in  the  De- 
partment of  State's  proposal.  The  approach 
taken  by  the  Department  of  State  is  to  retain 
the  status  quo,  namely,  to  keep  military 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
(MASP)  in  the  Defense  budget  and  military 
assistance  for  other  countries  and  foreign 
military  sales  credits  In  the  foreign  aid 
budget.  We  recognize  that  this  approach  is 
consistent  with  the  decision  made  by  the 
President  a  few  months  ago  during  his  con- 
sideration of  the  FY  1974  Budget  Message, 
but  that  decision  was  made  in  the  context  of 
a  shooting  war  in  Indochina  in  which  the 
United  States  was  an  active  participant.  In 
our  view,  the  current  factual  situation  war- 
rants reconsideration  of  that  decision  and  a 
dlfrerent  approach  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

As  we  see  it,  the  legislative  option  adopted 
by  the  Administration  should  be  designed  to 
meet  the  following  goals : 

1.  Assure  Congressional  support  for  a 
Southeast  Asia  reconstruction  program — in- 
cluding North  Vietnam  when  that  becomes 
timely — in  FY  1974  at  an  adequate  funding 
level  without — 

(a)  Increasing  the  total  federal  budget; 

(b)  Cutting  domestic  programs  to  find  sav- 
ings for  reconstruction; 

(c)  Increasing  the  NOA  requested  for  for- 
eign aid;  and 

(d)  Diverting  funds  from  other  foreign  aid 
requirements. 

2.  Retain  the  MASF  or  equivalent  authority 
at  least  through  FY  1974  in  order  to  assure 
our  ability  to  provide  logistic  support  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  (consum- 
ables, spare  parts,  contract  support  and  one- 
for-one  replacement  of  major  items)  and  the 
added  assistance  which  would  be  required  If 
compliance  with  the  cease  fire  accords  col- 
lapses and  active  hosltUies  resume. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's proposal  wUl  achieve  those  goals. 

Insofar  as  reconstruction  is  concerned,  the 
State  Department  approach  does  not  ex- 
pressly address  the  issue  of  the  sources  of 
funds  for  reconstruction  in  North  Vietnam 
when  that  becomes  timely,  and  provides  for 
the  funding  of  reconstruction  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  at  the  expense  of 
the  supporting  assistance  requirements  of 
those  countries  for  mUitary  budget  support 
and  of  supporting  assistance  requirements 
worldwide.  (Assuming  that  Congress  would, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  earmark  $60  mUlion  of 
supporting  assistance  for  Israel,  only  $40  mU- 


llon  would  remain  for  supporting  assistance 
requirements  worldwide  Inclusive  of  Indo- 
china). 

Although  not  articulated  in  its  submission 
of  the  proposed  bill,  presumably  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  contemplates  that  funds  for 
reconstruction  in  North  Vietnam,  when  that 
becomes  timely,  would  be  made  available 
through  a  budget  amendment  transferring 
funds  from  the  MASP  and/or  military  func- 
tions budget  for  Southeast  Asia  operations. 
Any  such  transfer,  however,  would  mean  an 
increase  In  the  foreign  aid  budget,  and  an 
increase  in  that  budget  would  not  be  politi- 
cally palatable — particularly  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam — in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing pressures  for  reorienting  the  overall 
budget  in  favor  of  domestic  programs.  More- 
over, those  members  of  Congress  who  support 
the  Defense  budget  are  unlikely  to  look  with 
favor  on  a  cut  in  the  Defense  budget  in  order 
to  fund  reconstruction  in  North  Vietnam. 
PinaUy,  that  approach  takes  for  granted  that 
Congress  will  continue  MASF  in  the  Defense 
budget  at  a  reduced  level.  If,  however,  Con- 
"  gress  rejects  the  status  quo  and  directs  the 
return  of  MASF  to  the  foreign  aid  budget, 
the  result  would  not  only  be  an  Increase  in 
the  foreign  aid  budget  for  reconstruction 
in  North  Vietnam  but  an  additional  increase 
to  cover  military  assistance  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  We  seriously  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  amount  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  foreign  aid  would  in  any  way  ap- 
proximate the  aggregate  of  the  original  NOA 
request  for  foreign  aid  and  of  the  additional 
amounts  which  would  be  needed  for  recon- 
struction In  North  Vietnam  and  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  The 
consequent  impact  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram could  well  be  disastrous. 

That  the  Congress  will  not  retain  MASP 
in  the  Defense  budget  even  at  a  reduced  level 
is  clearly  more  probable  than  not.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee, 
for  one,  will  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
FY  1974  Foreign  Aid  authorization  bill — 
comparable  to  the  one  it  approved  In 
February  to  the  FY  1973  bill— prohibiting  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  except  as  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  foreign  aid  bUl.  Insofar 
as  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committee  are  concerned,  because  the  orig- 
inal rationale  for  the  enactment  of  MASP 
no  longer  obtains  after  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces,  we  anticipate  that  they  wUl  not  vigor- 
ously oppose  such  action  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  indeed,  we  anticipate 
that  they  would  favor  the  shift  back  to  the 
foreign  aid  budget  unless  we  can  provide  a 
new  persuasive  Justification  for  keeping 
MASF  in  the  Defense  budget.  (The  original 
Justification  for  MASF  was  that  "parallel  but 
separate  financial  and  logistics  systems  for 
VS.  forces  and  for  mUitary  assistance  forces 
are  too  cumbersome,  time  consuming,  and 
inefficient  in  a  combat  zone."  See  Sen.  Rep. 
992,  89tb  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  p.  1 1 ) 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goeJs  outlined  above,  we  rec- 
ommend an  alternative  approach  to  the  FY 
1974  foreign  aid  issue,  namely: 

Transfer  MAP  and  FMS  credits  to  the  De- 
fense budget. 

Consolidate  MAP  and  MASF. 
Recast  the  authorization  for  the  combined 
MAP/MASF  in  terms  of  a  ceiling  on  deliv- 
eries rather  than  on  the  NOA  program 

Absorb  the  NOA  requirement  for  MAP/ 
MASP  and  FMS  credits  within  the  NOA 
amount  already  budgeted  for  MASF. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  ap- 
proach are  as  follows : 

1.  Makes  more  money  available  for  recon- 
struction in  Southeast  Asia  than  any  other 
option,  namely,  the  $1.2  billion  in  the  foreign 
aid  budget  for  MAP  and  FMS  as  against 
what  might  be  realized  under  State's  pro- 
posal. 

2.  Does  not  increase  the  existing  foreign 


aid  budget  NOA  request,  and  enables  the 
funds  requested  In  the  foreign  aid  budget 
to  be  used  for  reconstruction  without  a 
Ijudget  amendment  shifting  those  funds 
from  the  DOD  budget. 

3.  Affords  a  basis  for  new  rationale  to  sup- 
port continuation  of  military  assistance  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  Defense  budget, 
namely 

(a>  ft  would  fully  integrate  the  world- 
wide MAP  (which  would  include  what  is 
now  MASP)  into  the  PPBS  of  DOD  and  fa- 
cUitate  trade-offs  under  the  total  force  con- 
cept; 

(b)  It  would  enable  Congress  for  the  first 
time  to  make  an  Informed  Judgment  as  to 
the  validity  of  MAP  since  the  same  com- 
mittees which  handle  the  military  functions 
Items  of  the  Defense  budget  would  concur- 
rently be  reviewing  the  MAP  request  and 
hence  would  be  in  a  position  to  assess  the 
validity  of  our  trade-offs  under  the  total 
force  concept; 

(c)  The  redefined  MAP  could  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  a  program  of  specifically 
limited  future  duration;  e.g.,  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  only  FMS,  training, 
and  quid  pro  quo  would  continue  as  per- 
manent provisions  of  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(d)  A  significant  management  benefit  of 
transferring  MAP  into  the  DOD  budget  would 
be  to  Integrate  the  MAP  and  DOD  supply  sys- 
tems and  thereby  facUitate  cost  savings  and 
a  meaningful  application  of  supply  priorities. 

4.  A  delivery  ceiling  concept  provides 
greater  flexibility  for  reprogrammlng  to  meet 
emergencies  within  the  ceUlng  because  It  can 
make  fuller  use  of  DOD  assets  than  the  exist- 
ing MAP  system  which  is  accounted  on  an 
NOA  basis. 

6,  A  delivery  celling  concept  would  sim- 
plify our  congres^onal  relations  problem 
since  floor  action  would  be  required  only 
during  the  authorization  process  and  not 
twice  as  is  the  case  now  under  MAP  where 
we  are  annually  faced  with  a  floor  debate  and 
vote  both  on  the  authorization  amount  and 
the  appropriation  amount 

6.  Within  the  context  of  the  overaU  De- 
fense budget,  the  delivery  celling  would  be  a 
relatively  modest  amount  and  the  NOA  re- 
quired would  be  less  visible  since  it  would 
be  spread  through  the  various  DOD  accounts. 

7.  The  probability  is  good  that  most  of  the 
existing  MAP  statutory  restrictions  could  be 
eliminated. 

8.  The  DOD  budget  would  have  to  absorb 
the  Enhance  Plus  cost  and  this  option  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  explaining  and  Jus- 
tifying an  appropriation  to  DOD  to  reimburse 
the  MAP  account  for  Enhance  Plus.  (We  are 
In  dire  danger  now  of  losing  these  reimburse- 
ment funds.) 

9.  The  Department  of  State  would  stUl  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  formulation  of  the 
MAP  and  FMS  programs  through  the  normal 
inter-agency  procedures  for  t<xeig;n  policy 
coordination. 

10.  It  Is  less  likely  that  Senators  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  could  make  a 
hostage  of  the  MAP  and  PUS  programs  by 
attaching  riders,  such  as  Senator  Pulbrlghfs 
impoundment  amendment  tmd  the  Case  bills 
relating  to  executive  agreements,  since  the 
proponents  of  those  riders  would  have  to 
initiate  such  action  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  in  committee  markup. 

11.  It  would  obtain  the  votes  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  are  in  favor  of 
MAP  and  PMS  but  who  are  unwilling  to  vote 
for  a  foreign  aid  bill  containing  economic 
assistance. 

12.  It  would  Improve  the  management  of 
MAP  and  FMS  since  historically  the  authori- 
zation and  funds  for  DOD  are  passed  earlier 
In  the  fiscal  year  than  foreign  aid. 

Enclosure  1  to  this  letter  is  a  draft  bill 
which  accords  with  the  fmvgoing  alterna- 
tive approach,  a  bill  cast  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  title  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
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tions  Authorization  for  FT  1974  bill  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  erf  our  draft  bill 
is  at  enclosure  2. 

We  urge  that  our  alternative  proposal  not 
be  dismissed  out  of  hand  by  OMB  because 
of  the  prior  Presidential  decision  made  In  the 
context  of  a  significantly  different  factual 
situation,  and  that  the  pros  and  cons  of 
State's  proposal  and  our  alternative  be  care- 
fully assessed  in  the  context  of  the  goals 
which  we  believe  the  President  desires  to 
attain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Thed  Buzhardt. 


TITLE    VI— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    10, 

XmiTED    STATES    CODE,    AND    MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  (1)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
tween chapters  161  and  153  : 

"Chapter  ::  62.— FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES 

"Sec. 

"2550.  Cash  sales  from  Inventory. 

"2551.  Cash  sales  of  property  and  services 
procured  for  sale. 

"2552.  Credits  and  guaranties:  general  au- 
thority. 

"5  2550.  Cash  sales  from  inventory. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  sell  for 
United  States  dollars  personal  property  from 
the  Inventory  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  services  to  any  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  designated  by  the 
President  on  terms  of  payment  of  not  less 
than  the  value  thereof  in  advance  or,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  property 
or  the  provision  of  the  services.  Such  prop- 
erty may  be  sold  at  the  Inventory  price  in 
eSect  at  the  time  such  property  is  offered  for 
aale." 

"5  2551.  Cash  sales  of  property  and  services 
procured  for  sale. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  with- 
out requirement  for  any  charge  to  any  appro- 
priation or  contract  authorization  otherwise 
provided,  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  personal  property  and  services 
for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  for  defense 
purposes  to  any  foreign  government  or  In- 
ternational organization  designated  by  the 
President  if  such  foreign  government  or  In- 
ternational organization  provides  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  vrtth  a  dependable  un- 
dertaking (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
final  contract  price  and  (11)  to  make  funds 
available  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract,  and  for  any  dam- 
ages and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  can- 
cellation of  such  contract,  In  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments,  damages,  or  costs  are 
due.  When  the  Secretary  determines  It  to  be 
In  the  national  Interest,  he  may  accept  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  make  full  pay- 
ment within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  delivery  of  the  property  or  provision  of 
the  services,  and  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  the  contracts  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  amounts  subsequently 
received  from  the  foreign  government  or  In- 
ternational organization." 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
when  he  determines  that  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  personal  property  being  sold 
Is  advantageous  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  enter  Into  sales  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  International 
organizations  which  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization  for  the  property  and  services 
ordered.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
prices  fixed  under  any  such  sales  arrange- 
ment shall  be  sufllclent  to  reimburse  the  De- 
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(2)   Chapter  163  of  title 
Code,  is  further  amended  bj 
analysis: 

"2577.    Obsolete    spare 
sale  to  contractors." 

(c)  (1)    Chapter    151    of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
tlon  2543: 

"  §  2544.  Equipment 
tors  for  military  export 

•The  Secretary  of  a  mllf:ary 
may,  on  a  negotiated  basis, 
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required  to  meet  the  prime 
livery  schedule. 

(2)  Chapter  151  of  title 
Code,  Is  further  amended  bj 
analysis: 

"2544.  Equipment  furnished 
for  military  export  sales." 

(d)  (1)  Subtitle  A  of  title 
Code,   is  amended  by  addldg 
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TRAINING 
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Amounts   paid   by   foreign 
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training  provided  shall  be  credited  to  current 
applicable  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  subtitle  A 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item: 

"104.  Foreign  military  training 2130." 

(e)(1)  Chapter  131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  2211: 

•§2212.  International  military  headquar- 
ters. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  enter 
Into  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements 
with  any  foreign  government  for  sharing  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  Interna- 
tional mUltary  headquarters  and  organiza- 
tions In  whcb  the  Department  of  Defense 
partldpatea." 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ap- 
point and  employ  not  to  exceed  18  persons 
In  or  outside  the  United  States  In  support 
of,  or  detailed  to,  International  mUitary 
headquarters  and  organizations  or  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  Interna- 
tional security  affairs,  who  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  allowances  and  benefits  there- 
under, of  which  number  not  to  exceed  8 
persons  may  be  employed  inside  the  United 

(2)  Chapter  131  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  fturther  amended  by  Inserting  In  the 
analysis : 

"2212.  International  military  headquar- 
ters." 

(f)(1)  Chapter  159  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  2683 : 

"12684.  Acquisition  of  laud,  military  fa- 
cilities, instaOlations  or  other  operating 
rights:  foreign  countries. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  as  reim- 
bursement to  a  foreign  government  for  mak- 
ing land,  military  facilities.  Installations,  or 
other  <^eratlng  rights  available  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  use  appropria- 
tions available  for  military  construction  for 
monetary  paynvents.  or  use  appropriations 
available  for  procurement  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  payments  In  kind 
through  the  provision  of  property  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2303(b)  of  this  title)  and  of 
services.  In  such  amounts  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  considers  will  promote  the  na- 
tional defense." 

(2)  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  hisertlng  In  the 
analysis : 

"2684.  Acquisition  of  land,  military  facili- 
ties. Installations  or  other  operating  rights: 
foreign  countries.^' 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $ may  be 

appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  for- 
eign military  sales  credits,  as  authorized  by 
section  2552(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  total  principal  amount  of  guar- 
anties issued  under  section  2552(b)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  during  the  fiscal  year 

1974  shall  not  exced  $ . 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  sections  2130,  2212(a) , 
2550,  .2551,  2552,  and  2684  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized,  until  June  30,  1978,  to  make 
grants  of  military  assistance  through  the 
provision  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  any  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organization  designated  by  the 
President  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
by  such  means,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine. 

t  b)  ( 1 )  The  value  of  military  assistance  de- 
livered  to   foreign   governments   ar.d    inter 
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national  Mganizations  during  the  f  seal  year 
1974  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $ . 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  qiuirter  of  each  fiscal  year  a 
written  report  showing  on  a  delivery  iWsis 
the  total  amount  of  military  assistance  <  ur- 
Ing  the  preceding  quarter  imder  subsec  ion 
(a)  of  this  section  for  each  recipient  ofjjis- 
sistance. 

(c)(1)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  any 
foreign  government  under  this  section  imless 
it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

(A)  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — 

(1)  permit  any  use  of  such  prc^erty  by 
anyone  not  an  c^cer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  government; 

(U)  transfer,  or  permit  any  ofiBcer.  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  goverrunent  to  trans- 
fer such  property  by  gift,  sale  or  otherwise; 

(ill)  tise  or  permit  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished; 

(B)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
property,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  property  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty; and 

(C)  it  will,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
require,  permit  contlnuotis  observation  and 
review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  informa- 
tion to,  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such 
property;  and 

(D)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
sents to  other  disposition,  it  will  return  to 
the  United  States  Government,  for  such  use 
or  disposition  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
considers  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  any  such  property  which  is  no  longer 
needed  for  the  pur{>oaes  for  which  it  was 
furnished. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  give 
his  consent  to  a  foreign  government  under 
clause  (A)  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph  (c)(1) 
to  the  transfer  or  other  disposition  of  uny 
non-demllltarlzed  significant  items  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  until  the  expi- 
ration of  fifteen  days  after  written  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

( d )  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  "Defense  artlcle^^  Includes — 

(A)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat^  or  other  Implement 
of  war; 

(B)  any  other  property.  Installation,  com- 
modity, material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods 
for  use  by  military  or  para-milltary  forces; 

(C)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacture, production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  In 
this  paragraph  (d)  ( 1 ) ;  or 

(D)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  in  tills  paragraph  (d)  (1);  but 

shall  not  Include  merchant  vessels,  vessels 
subject  to  section  7307  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  or.  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2011),  source  material,  by-product 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  produc- 
tion facilities,  utilization  facilities,  or  atomic 
weapons  or  articles  Involving  Restricted  Data. 

(2)  •'Defense  information"  Includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
otiier  recorded  or  oral  information  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but 
shall  not  Include  Restricted  Data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  data  removed  from  the  Re- 


stricted Data  category  under  section  142d  of 
that  Act. 

(3)  "Defense  service"  Includes  any  serv- 
ice, test,  inspection,  repair,  pubUcation,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance,  or  defense  In- 
formation for  use  by  military  or  para-milltary 
forces. 

(4)  "Excess  defense  articles"  mean  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  procured 
in  anticipation  of  military  assistance  require- 
ments, which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization 
reserve  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped 
from  inventory  by  the  supplying  agency  for 
delivery  to  foreign  governments  or  Inter- 
national organizations  under  this  section. 

(5)  •'Mobilization  reserve"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  determined  to 
be  required  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  support  mobi- 
lization of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  event  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

(6)  "Value"  means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles. 
one-third  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  same  the  excess 
defense  article  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Government; 

(B)  with  'respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
articles  delivered  from  Inventory  to  foreign 
governments  or  International  organizations 
under  this  section,  the  standard  price  in 
effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped 
from  inventory  by  the  supplying  agency. 
Such  standard  price  shall  be  the  same  price 
(including  authorized  reduced  prices)  used 
for  transfers  or  sales  of  such  articles  In  or 
between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles 
are  not  transferred  or  sold  In  or  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  thr 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  Government 
adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condition  cr 
market  value;  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
articles  delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
foreign  governments  or  International  orga- 
nizations under  this  section,  the  contract  or 
production  costs  of  such  articles. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Part  II  (excluding  section  524  and 
Chapter  4)  and  sections  602(c),  605(d),  620 
(k)  (second  sentence),  620(m)  (clause  2). 
620(v),  620(w),  623,  625(c).  632(d)  633(b). 
634(h).  636(g).  644(b),  644(d),  644(e),  644 
(f),  644(g),  844(1),  e44(J),  644(m),  651,  655. 
656,  657,  and  658  ol  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  ai 
amended; 

(2)  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-629) .  as  amended; 

(3)  Sections  7.  8,  9.  10,  and  11  of  Public 
Law  91-672.  as  amended: 

(4)  Section  108  of  the  Mutual  Sccurlf. 
Appropriation  Act,  1956  (Public  Law  84-208) . 
as  amended: 

(5)  Sections  401(a)  (2)  and  401(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-367.  as  amended; 

(6)  .Section  2211  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (Pvtbllc  Law  87-195),  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows — 

(1)  Section  60S  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '•and  defense  articles"  and  "or  defense 
articles"  wherever  they  appear; 

(2)  Section  610(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "506, ■•  and  '•636(g)  (1)  and"; 

(3)  Section  614(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
section  506"; 

(4)  Section  622(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  miilitary  assistance"  and  "including 
but  not  limited  to  determining  whether  there 
shall  \>e  a  military  assistance  (including 
civic  action)  program  for  a  country  and  the 
value  thereof,"; 

(5|  Section  624(d)(2)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  ovit  "part  II  of  this  Act  and  " 
wherever  it  appears; 
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(6)  Section  624(d)  (4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  of". 

(7)  Section  624(d)  (5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  U": 

(8)  Section  624(d)  (6)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  not  apply  to  part  n  of  this 
Act,  and": 

(9)  Section  624(d)  (7)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  n"; 

(10)  Section  625(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II": 

(11)  Section  625(f)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  part  11"; 

(12)  Section  631(d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  by  the  senior  military  officer 
of  the  mission  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
part  II"; 

(13)  Section  632(a),  section  632ib),  and 
section  632  (e)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "defense  articles"  and  "  (Including  de- 
fense services) "  wherever  they  appear; 

(14)  Section  634(d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  military  grants  and  sales  under 
this  or  any  other  Act"  In  clause  (1)  of  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
"and  of  any  finding.  Including  his  reasons 
therefor,  under  section  503  or  521(c)"  in  the 
final  sentence  thereof; 

(15)  Section  635(h)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  under  part  II"; 

(16)  Section  650  Is  amended  by  striking 
out ",  military,"; 

(17)  Section  652  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "606(a),": 

(18)  Section  653(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "military  grant  assistance  or"  in  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(19)  Section  654(a)  and  section  654(d)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ",  the  Foreign 
Military    Sales    Act,"    wherever    It    appears. 

(c)  (1)  Such  amounts  of  unexpended  obli- 
gated balances,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  of  funds  heretofore  made 
available  for  military  assistance  shall  be 
transferred  to  any  appropriation  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  func- 
tions (including  construction),  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred.  Unex- 
pended obligated  balances  of  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  foreign  military  sales 
credits  (excluding  balances  of  the  liquidation 
account  established  by  section  624(b)(2) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  ,  as 
amended)  shall  be  transferred  to.  merged 
with,  and  available  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section 
2652(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  the  balance  of  funds  hereto- 
fore obligated  for  a  guaranty  reserve  pur- 
suant to  section  24(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  so  trans- 
ferred and  merged  and  shall  continue  to  re- 
main available  solely  to  discharge  contractual 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  hereto- 
fore under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended,  and  hereafter  under  10  U.S.C. 
2552(b). 

(2)  All  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  en- 
tered into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  or  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  unless  modi- 
fled  by  appropriate  authority. 
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amendments  to  tttle  10,  TJNrrED  states  code, 

AND  miscellaneous  PROVISIONS 

Introduction:  Title  VI  consists  of  five  sec- 
tions which  recodify  and  supersede  existing 
legislation  relating  to  military  assistance 
and  sales.  Section  601  of  this  Title  would 
enact  Into  positive  law  as  new  sections  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  (the 
general  provisions  of  law  governing  the  op- 
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I.   Section  601(a) 
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may  not  be  less  than  the  cot  t  of  money  to 
the  U.S.  Government).  Inter sst  runs  from 
the  date  on  which  funds  am  Initially  dis- 
bursed, and  Interest  paymi  nts  must  be 
scheduled  to  commence  not  later  than  one 
year  thereafter.  Repayments  of  principal 
must  be  scheduled  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  10  years  after  the  date  on  which  funds 
are  Initially  disbursed,  a  repiyment  period 
drawn  from  section  23  of  Th<  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  an 
amendment  to  his  seclon  (£  .R.  16029,  92d 
Congress)  which  would  have  extended  this 
to  a  20-year  repayment  period ,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  varlanoes  from  these 
criteria  may  be  required  In  certain  circum- 
stances, the  proviso  In  paragrtiph  (a)  (2)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Delense,  when  he 
finds  it  important  to  the  nai  lonal  security, 
to  authorize  a  principal  mat  irlty  period  of 
up  to  20  years. 

Proposed  section  2552(b)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue  guaranties, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  to  any  non-U.  3.  Government 
private  financing  source  against  the  political 
and  credit  risks  of  nonpaymiint  arising  out 
of  its  financing  the  sale  of  pro  serty  and  serv- 
ices for  defense  purposes  to  those  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations 
desigiiated  by  the  President.  Pees  must  be 
charged  for  such  guaranties.  This  section  Is 
drawn  from  section  24  of  Thi!  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  It  differs  from  section  24  In 
that  it  eliminates  the  exlstii.g  requirement 
for  a  giiaranty  reserve  of  25  7o  since  It  has 
been  our  experience  to  date  that  such  a  re- 
serve Is  unnecessary  and  becai  ise  the  guaran- 
ties are  backed  by  the  full  fall  h  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  eve:  it  of  a  default, 
the  draft  further  provides  tliat  FMS  credit 
funds  may  be  used.  If  unobligated,  to  make 
good  on  the  guaranty.  (See  slso  section  605 
(c)  (1) ,  second  sentence  Prou  so,  which  pro- 
vides for  continuation  of  the  lalances  of  the 
existing  reserve) . 

Subsection  (c),  drawn  fron  section  37  of 
that  Act,  requires  that  coUe  stlons  received 
under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury. 

Proposed  subsection  (d)  duflnes,  for  pur- 
poses of  proposed  section  2552  the  term  "per- 
sonal property"  to  mean  a  "United  States 
and  product"  as  defined  In  the  ASPR.  There 
Is  an  exception  which  would  permit,  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determii  es  It  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  national  sectulty,  up  to  10% 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  &ny  sale  financed 
or  guaranteed  under  section  2552  to  be  for- 
eign end  products.  In  contra  !t,  the  existing 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  doi  is  not  expressly 
limit  credits  and  guaranties  t<  i  U.S.  end  prod- 
ucts, and,  by  implication,  S4  ction  42(c)  of 
that  Act  authorizes  credits  md  guaranties 
for  sales  of  foreign  end  produ  ;ts  without  any 
percentage  limitation. 

Sections  601(b)  and  601  (<)  provides  for 
two  new  minor  authorities  nqeded  to  admin- 
ister the  FMS  program  mora  efficiently. 

Proposed  section  2577  autliorlzes  the  Se- 
cretary of  Defense  to  sell  on  a  negotiated 
contract  basis  at  not  less  th  »n  fair  market 
value  obsolete  spare  parts  In  i  he  DOD  inven- 
tory to  U.S.  suppliers,  when  the  parts  are 
still  required  by  foreign  cou  itrles  or  inter- 
national organizations  to  s  ipport  defense 
items  acquired  from  U.S.  sources  and  where 
the  parts  cannot  be  economic  illy  maintained 
and  stored  by  the  Departmen  t  of  Defense,  if 
the  supplier  agrees  to  malnta  n  an  Inventory 
of  such  spare  parts  for  a  sat  sfactory  period 
of  time  to  meet  the  require  nents  of  those 
countries  and  organizations. 

Proposed  section  2544  aut:  lorlzes  'the  Se- 
cretary of  a  military  departm  ent  to  sell  on  a 
negotiated  basis  personal  pro  >erty  under  his 
Jurisdiction  at  not  less  thi  n  fair  market 
value  (or  procure  and  sell  personal  property 
at  not  less  than  the  cost  to  t]  le  U.S.  Govern- 
ment)  to  any  U.S.  prime  coi  itractor  for  In- 
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corporation  Into  end  Items  sold  commercially 
by  it  to  a  foreign  government  or  international 
organization  under  export  license  In  a  situa- 
tion where  such  property  would  be  supplied 
as  GFE  or  OFM  If  the  end  item  were  being 
procured  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces'  use. 

Section  601  (d)  codifies  the  substantive  au- 
thority for  training  of  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel. By  reason  of  this  codification  and  of 
the  omission  of  training  from  the  definition 
of  "defense  services"  In  section  604,  training 
would  no  longer  l>e  part  of  military  assist- 
ance and  would  accordingly  be  excluded  from 
the  world-wide  limitation  on  deliveries  pro- 
vided lor  in  that  section  of  th*  draft  legis- 
lation. 

Proposed  section  2130  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  mUttary  department  to  provide 
(on  either  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis)  training  of  foreign  military  or  pars- 
military  personnel  of  countries  designated  by 
the  President.  Training  Is  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  Include  CONUS  or  overseas  In- 
struction, by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
DOD  employees,  contract  technicians,  and 
contractors,  as  well  as  technical  publications 
and  media  of  all  kinds,  trsdnlng  aids,  military 
advice,  training  exercises,  and  orientation 
tours.  This  section  Is  drawn  from  sections 
503,  636(g) ,  and  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  7206. 

Section  601(e)  provides  explicit  statutory 
autbortly  for  funding  within  the  Defense 
budget  the  U.S.  share  of  the  O&itIL  cost  of 
international  mUti&ry  headquarters.  These 
costs  have  been  and  are  currently  funded  In 
that  budget.  Proposed  subsection  22ia(b) 
consolidates  In  one  place  the  authorities  to 
employ  supergrade  personnel  outside  the  U.S. 
In  support  of,  or  detailed  to,  such  headquar- 
ters (sutMectlon  70^7 (k)  of  the  DOD  Appro- 
priation Act,  1973,  and  section  625(d)  (1)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed) and  such  personnel  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment (section  625(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended)  or  else- 
where in  the  United  States  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate International  security  affairs. 

Section  601(f)  provides  substantive  aii- 
thorlty  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
pajrments  In  kind  or  In  cash  as  quid  pro  quo 
for  base  rights.  As  noted  above  with  respect 
to  training,  the  consequence  of  enacting  this 
substantive  authority  In  title  10  of  the 
U.S.  Code  for  quid  pro  quo  payments  would 
be  to  exclude  quid  pro  quo  from  the  scc^e 
ot  military  assistance  and  hence  from  the 
world-wide  celling  on  deliveries  contained  In 
section  604  of  this  draft  legislation. 

Proposed  section  2684  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  (a)  use  military  con- 
struction appropriations  for  monetary  pay- 
ments, or  (b)  use  procurement  or  O&M  ap- 
propriations for  provision  of  property  and 
services,  in  such  amounts  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  considers  will  promote  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  any  foreign  government  as 
reimbursement  for  making  available  for  DOD 
use  land,  military  facilities.  Installations,  or 
other  operating  rights. 

II.  Section  602 — This  section  contains  the 
annual  FY  limitation  on  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Credits  and  Guaranties.  Since  it  Is  con- 
templated that  the  NOA  for  FMS  credits 
would  appear  as  a  separate  line  item  In  the 
DOD  budget  rather  than  be  spread  through 
the  military  functions  accounts,  section  602 
(a)  provides  for  a  Limitation  on  the  amount 
of  NOA  which  may  be  appropriated  for  FY 
1974  for  such  credits.  It  should  be  noted  that 
since,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  draft  legis- 
lation does  not  contemplate  a  guaranty 
reserve  (except  for  continuation  of  existing 
guaranty  reserve  balances  for  new  guaran- 
ties), no  funds  are  included  within  this 
stated  amount  for  the  guaranty  program. 

Section  602(b)  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
principal  amount  of  guaranties  which  may 
be  Issued  during  FY  1974.  It  thus  provides 
for  annual  congressional  control  over  the 
exercise  by  DOD  of  the  authorization  con- 


tained In  the  first  section  of  the  draft  legis- 
lation to  issue  guaranties. 

(Under  existing  law  there  is  a  single  com- 
bined annual  celling  on  credits  and  guaran- 
ties since  the  NOA  for  credits  may  be  used 
either  for  credits  m  for  the  guaranty  reserve. 
In  view  of  the  elimination  In  this  draft  of 
the  gxiaranty  reserve,  separate  ceilings  on 
credits  and  guaranties  appear  more  logical.) 

ni.  Section  603 — This  Section  requires,  as 
does  paragraph  (b)  (2)  of  section  604  with 
respect  to  the  grant  aid  program,  quarterly 
rep<»^  to  the  Congress  on  FMS  cash  sales, 
FMS  credits,  FMS  guaranties,  Tralntag,  In- 
ternational Military  Headquarters  Cost- 
Sharing,  and  Quid  pro  Quo. 

IV.  Section  604 — ^Thls  section  comprises 
the  substantive  authority  for  grants  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  specific  restrictions  on 
that  authority.  Section  604(a)  authcaizes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  furnish  military 
assistance  untU  June  30,  1978,  thus  con- 
tnnplatlng  the  termination  of  grant  aid 
(other  than  training  and  quid  pro  quo)  at 
that  time.  It  does  not  separately  define  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  provides  that  military 
assistance  may  be  furnished  through  the  pro- 
vision of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices. Assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  by  such  means  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  thereby  pro- 
viding flexibility  as  to  the  ways  In  which 
the  assistance  Is  furnished.  

Section  604(b)(1)  prescribes  the  FY  1974 
ceiling  on  the  value  of  deliveries  which  may 
be  made  during  that  year  under  subsection 
(a).  A  ceiling  on  deliveries  has  as  Its  prece- 
dent the  Symington  Amendment  celling  on 
MASP  deliveries  to  Laos  (section  602  of  Pi. 
92-436).  In  view  of  the  annual  celling  on 
deliveries,  no  limitation  is  requested  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  NOA  to  be  appro- 
priated for  FY  1974  military  assistance.  In- 
stead, the  programs  would  be  presented  and 
justified  to  the  Congress  in  terms  of  antici- 
pated deliveries  during  the  FY.  and  con- 
gressional control  would  be  exercised  by  a 
celling  on  deliveries.  The  NOA  needed  for 
military  assistance  would  be  spread  through 
the  military  functions  accounts.  The  sub- 
stantive authority  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
to  provide  military  assistance  would  con- 
stitute, under  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  the 
legal  authorization  for  the  NOA  needed,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  fund  authorization 
might  be  required  for  part  of  the  NOA  be- 
cause of  section  412(b)  of  P.L.  86-149.  as 
amended.  Excess  Items  would,  by  virtue  of 
the  definition  in  section  604(d),  be  counted 
against  this  delivery  celling  at  one-third  of 
acquisition  cost  rather  than  zero  cost  as  la 
the  case  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961   with  respect  to  the  NOA  ceiling. 

Section  604(b)  (2)  requires  a  quarterly  re- 
port on  deliveries.  A  comparable  requirement 
also  appears  In  the  existing  MASP  legisla- 
tion (section  737(b)  of  the  DOD  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1973). 

Section  604(c)  (1)  re-enacts  the  long  stand- 
ing requirement  of  military  assistance  leg- 
islation (section  505(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended)  that  a 
country  is  not  eligible  to  receive  defense  arti- 
cles unless  It  agrees  to  the  conditions  listed 
therein  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
articles.  The  same  requirement  was  enacted 
for  FY  1971  as  to  MASF  countries  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Section  502  of  P.L.  81-441). 

Subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  604  Is  taken 
from  the  existing  MASF  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  section  9  of 
Public  Law  91-673.  It  requires  advance  notice 
to  the  Congrcf^s  before  we  authorize  a  country 
to  transfer  or  dispose  of  defense  articles 
received  imder  mAp  (Section  502  of  P.L. 
91-441),  If  siich  articles  are  non-demilita- 
rized significant  items  on  the  U.S.  Muni- 
tions List. 

Section  604(di  contains  the  definitions  ap- 


plicable to  grant  aid.  These  definitions  do  not 
apply  to  section  601  of  the  draft  legislation. 
The  definitions  are  taken,  with  minor  modi- 
fication, from  those  appearing  In  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  However,  the  definition  of  "De- 
fense Services"  has  been  substantially 
changed  by  omitting  "training"  from  the 
scope  of  the  definition,  since  training  Is  cov- 
ered separately  In  section  601  of  the  draft 
legislation. 

V.  Section  605 — Section  60S  (a)  repteals  the 
existing  prov.'sions  of  law  dealing  directly 
with  military  assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  contains  the  military  as- 
sistance substantive  authorities  which  would 
be  repealed,  except  for  section  524  relating  to 
the  liquidation  account  for  pre-FY  1969  FMS 
credits  and  guaranties.  Similarly  repealed  are 
those  sections  of  Part  IH  of  that  Act  which 
relate  to  military  assistance.  The  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  together  with 
all  sections  of  P.L.  91-672,  as  amended,  which 
relate  to  military  assistance,  are  repealed,  as 
is  the  military  assistance  accounting  provi- 
sions set  forth  In  section  108  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act.  1956.  as  amend- 
ed. The  MASP  authority  contained  in  section 
401  of  P.L.  89-367,  as  amended,  is  not  re- 
quired for  reenactment.  and  those  provisions 
of  that  section  which  are  not  limited  by  fiscal 
year  are  repealed,  except  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  pertalntag  to  the  execution  and  wind-up 
of  construction  contracts  and  the  waiver  of 
auditing  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
certain  contracts.  Section  2211  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  pertaining  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  DOD  accounts  by  our  allies 
In  the  Korean  War  for  supplies  and  services 
then  provided  to  those  Allies,  Is  repealed  as 
redundant  of  the  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 2210  thereof.  Section  605  ib)  amends 
those  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  not  repealed  under 
subsection  (a)  to  eliminate  any  reference  to 
these  programs. 

Section  605(c)(1)  merges  prior  year  MAP 
balances  with  the  FY  1974  appropriation  for 
military  assistance  and  merges  prior  year 
FMS  credit  balances  (except  for  the  guaranty 
reserve  account)  with  the  new  PMS  credit 
appropriation.  Subsection  (c)  (2)  contains  a 
savings  clause  to  preserve  the  validity  of  ac- 
tions previously  taken  under  provisions  of 
law  repealed  or  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
or  subsection  (b). 


EMCLOsr^E  3 

"Sec.  541.  Statement  of  Vie  purpotfi.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational military  education  and  training 
program  which  will : 

(1)  Improve  the  ability  of  friendly  foreign 
countries,  through  effective  military  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  to  utilize  their 
own  resources  and  security  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  with  maximum 
effectiveness  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
defensive  strength  and  internal  security, 
thereby  contributing  to  greater  self-reliance 
by  the  armed  forces  of  such  countries: 

(2t  Encourage  effective  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationships  In  order  to  promote  and 
coordinate  national  security  goals:  and 

(3)  Promote  Increased  understanding  by 
friendly  foreign  countries  of  the  policies  and 
objectives  erf  the  United  States  In  order  to 
maintain  and  foster  the  environment  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  essential  to 
social,  economic  and  political  procress. 

(4)  Maintain  an  effective  military  dia- 
logue with  miiitary  establishments  of  free 
world  countries. 

(5>  Encourage  free  world  countries  to  ac- 
cept United  States  military  methods,  pro- 
cedures, techniques  and  other  criteria  which 
would  lead  to  more  comprehensive  collabcva- 
tlon. 

(6t  Enhance  free  world  and  U.S  military 
understanding  and  the  professional  military 
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and    capability    of    free    world 


Amekdments  to  Other  Laws 
Sec.  20.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  In  section  24(a)  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  guaranties,  strike  out  "doing  business  in 
the  United  States". 

(c)  In  section  24(c)  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  guaranties: 

(1)  strike  out  "pursuant  to  section  31"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  carry  out  this  Act '; 
and 

(2)  insert  "principal  amount  of"  immedi- 
ately before  the  words  "contractual  liability" 
wherever  they  appear. 

(d)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,(X)0,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "525,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(e)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "(excluding 
credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24(b))  and  of  the  face 
amount  of  guaranties  issued  pxu^uant  to  sec- 
tions 24(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  $550,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  Israel  only"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  of  the  principal  face  amount  of 
guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24(a) 
shall  not  exceed  $760,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974". 

(f)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections   21    and   22,"; 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section 
24(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)";  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof   "$150,000,000". 

(g)  In  section  33(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,"; 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  cov- 
ered by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
24(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  face  amount  of  guaranties  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)";  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof   "$60,000,000". 

Enclosure  3 

Explanation  of  DOD  Changes  to  State 
Bill 

The  amendment  to  section  15  of  the  bill 
reorders  the  sequence  of  State's  draft  of 
the  proposed  new  section  541  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  makes  some  minor  lan- 
guage changes  in  order  to  reflect  the  priori- 
ties which  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves   the    training    program    should   serve. 

The  amendments  to  section  20  comprise 
both  substantive  and  technical  changes, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  is  identical  to  subsection 
(a)  of  the  State  draft. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  proposed  In 
subsection  (b)  is  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
tration to  utilize  overseas  sources  of  financ- 
ing military  exports  when  money  is  tight 
m  the  United  States  and  United  States  banks 
are  unwilling  to  provide  the  full  amount  of 
financing  planned  for  In  the  President's 
budget;  it  would  also  facilitate  our  ability 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
financial  community  by  making  it  possible 


for  American  banks  to  lay  off  part  of  their 
guaranteed  loans  with  affll  ated  institutions 
overseas. 

The  amendments  contal  ted  in  subsection 
(c)(1),  subsection  (1),  an  I  the  deletion  in 
subsections  (e),  (f)(2),  (gi(2),  and  (h)(3) 
of  the  words  "(excluding  (  redlts  covered  by 
guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24(b) ) 
and  of  the  face  amount  of  epuarantles  issued 
pursuant  to  sections  ...  ( j) "  are  all  Inter- 
related and  have  a  comm  »n  piui>ose.  That 
purpose  Is  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  sell 
promissory  notes  In  our  pc  rtfollo,  generated 
under  the  FMS  credit  i  rogram,  without 
charging  the  guaranty  of  s  jch  notes  against 
current  year  NOA  and  ciunent  year  program 
celling.  These  changes  are  leslgned  to  facll- 
tate  the  Treasiu-y's  debt  management  re- 
sponsibility and  would  in  n(  i  way  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  FMS  program. 

The  purpose  of  subsectl«Jn  (c)  (2)  and  of 
the  Insertion  of  the  word  "principal"  In  sub- 
sections (e).  (f)(2),  (g)(a),  and  (h)(3)  is 
to  clarify  the  computation  Df  the  26  percent 
guaranty  reserve.  Prior  to  i  he  institution  of 
the  current  Treasury  auctl  on  procedure  for 
guaranteed  private  bank  1  jans,  it  was  our 
practice  to  place  a  llmltatloi  i  on  the  guaranty 
which  limited  our  liability  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  even  th<  ugh  the  g^uaranty 
also  covered  Interest.  Unier  the  current 
Treasury  auction  procediuni,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  th$  amoimt  of  that 
stated  limitation  by  approx  Lmately  6  percent 
in  order  to  make  the  auctio  a  more  attractive 


to  the  banking  community 
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The  effect  of  this 


mcrease  on  our  program  lias  been  twofold; 
( 1 )  it  has  resulted  in  a  hlgl  er  charge  against 
the  statutory  program  celling,  and  (2)  it  has 
increased  the  amount  required  to  be  placed 
in  the  guaranty  reserve.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  eliminate  both  of  these  deleteri- 
ous effects  and  conform  ou  •  practice  to  that 
of  the  Export-Import  BanD. 

Subsection  (d)  Is  Identic  U  to  State's  sub- 
section (b). 

The  two  differences  betwe  m  our  subsection 
(e)  and  State's  subsection  c)  have  been  ex- 
plained above. 

Subsection  (f)  (1)  and  (J  )  are  identical  to 
State's  subsection  (d)(1)  i  nd  (2).  The  two 
reasons  for  the  changes  in  ubsection  (f )  (2) 
have  been  explained  above. 

Subsection  (g)  (1)  makes  the  same  change 
for  Africa  that  State's  subsection  (d)(1) 
makes  for  Latin  America. 

The  reasons  for  the  two  changes  made  in 
subsection  (g)  (2)  have  beei  explained  above. 

Subsection  (g)  (3)  Increas  bs  the  Africa  cell- 
ing to  provide  parallel  tr(  atment  for  that 
geographical  region  comps  rable  to  the  in- 
crease for  Latin  America.  ]  t  reflects  the  in- 
creasing ability  of  some  of  he  African  coun- 
tries to  purchase  on  an  FMi  >  basis,  for  exam- 
ple, Zaire. 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  makes  s  technical  change 
to  section  33(c)  of  the  Fore  gu  Military  Sales 
Act  in  order  to  conform  the  language  of  that 
subsection  to  the  language  <  f  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  33  of  thi  t  Act. 

Subsection  (h)(2)  is  a  '  echnical  amend- 
ment to  conform  subsectioi  (c)  of  section  33 
of  the  Foreign  Military  S  ales  Act  to  the 
changes  proposed  by  both  S  tate  and  Defense 
to  siibsectlons  (a)  and  (b]  of  section  33  of 
that  Act. 

The  reasons  for  the  two  changes  made  In 
subsection  (h)  (3)  have  beei   explained  above. 

The  purpose  of  subsectioi  (i)  has  been  ex- 
plained above. 

Section  21.  which  deals  with  the  world- 
wide ceiling  on  excess  defe  ise  articles,  is  an 
alternative  solution  to  the  )roposaI  made  by 
the  Administration  last  mc  nth  in  its  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  FY  1!  i73  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation.  As  propose  1  last  month,  the 
Administration  asked  for  ai  i  increase  in  that 
ceiling,  which  Increase  in  Uudes  grants  to 
Vietnam.  Our  alternative  is  to  lower  the  cell- 
ing and  to  exclude  Vietnam  from  the  celling. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDIINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  men  ling  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  iq  concluded. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 


HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  Hojase  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  o|ie  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amen(  Iment,  the  bill 
(S.  1493)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  in  a  missing  status. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AN  D  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SI  3NED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  si|  nature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  an^  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  1976.  An  act  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Coisolidated  Farm 
and  Riural  Development  Actj  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolutlbn  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Presldeni  to  proclaim 
April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  ob  servance  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 


were  subsequently  signed 


ay  the  Acting 


President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johkston) 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE 


Messages  m  writing  fr(m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stabis  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  bj}  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT 


DISPOSITION  OP  CER'I-AIN  ITEMS 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE,  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  lajd  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  thfe  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  (with  the  ac- 
companying paper)  was  riferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serv  ces.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States: 

In  our  current  fight  against  rising 
prices,  one  weapon  whicl  has  not  yet 
been  effectively  employed  i  3  our  national 
strategic  stockpile.  Today  I  am  asking 
for  authority  from  the  C(ngress  to  sell 
those  items  in  the  stockpili  s  which  we  no 
longer  need  to  keep  in  reiierve  in  order 
to  protect  our  national  seci  irity. 

Because  the  world  econo  my  has  grown 
so  rapidly,  short  term  demand  for  many 
industrial  commodities  has  outpaced 
short  term  supplies.  As  a  result,  prices 
for  industrial  commodities  have  recently 
been  increasing  at  unac(eptably  high 
rates — in  some  cases  by  more  than  30 
percent  in  the  past  12  mor  ths  alone. 

These  increases  will  eventually  be  felt 
in  higher  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer if  we  do  not  act  d^islvely  now. 

By  disposing  of  unneede  i  items  in  the 
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strategic  stockpile,  we  can  strike  a  crit- 
ical blow  for  the  American  consiuner. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  strategic 
stockpile  is  to  ensure  an  adequate  re- 
serve of  vital  materials  in  time  of  war 
without  imposing  undue  hardships  on 
our  civilian  population.  The  basic  con- 
cept is  an  old  one,  dating  back  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  of  1946.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  current  stockpile  was  acquired 
before  1959 — the  bulk  of  it  during  the 
Korean  War. 

The  present  strategic  stockpile  totals 
$6.7  billion  worth  of  material,  ranging 
from  metals,  minerals,  rubber  and  indus- 
trial diamonds  to  unusual  items  such  as 
iodine. 

Because  our  economy  and  technology 
are  dynamic,  our  capabiUty  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  scarce  materials  is  far  greater 
today  than  in  the  past.  We  are  now  able 
to  meet  defense  requirements  for  ma- 
terials during  possible  major  conflicts 
without  imposing  an  excessive  burden  on 
the  economy  or  relying  on  an  enormous 
stockpile,  as  was  once  necessary. 

After  a  careful  and  searching  review  of 
the  current  stockpile,  I  have  approved 
new  guidelines  that  would  tailor  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  materials  in  the  stock- 
pile to  the  national  security  needs  of  the 
1970's.  The  new  stockpile  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  but  it  would  contain 
the  critical  materials  that  we  need  in 
quantities  fully  adequate  for  oui'  national 
security  requirements. 

Our  new  guidelines  would  provide  the 
needed  commodities  to  cover  our  mate- 
rial requirements  for  the  first  year  of  a 
major  conflict  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the 
event  of  a  longer  conflict,  these  12 
months  would  give  us  sufficient  time  to 
mobilize  so  that  we  could  sustain  our  de- 
fense effort  as  long  as  necessary  without 
placing  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
economy  or  the  civilian  population. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Administration 
has  the  authority  to  sell  approximately 
$1.9  billion  worth  of  stockpile  material, 
including  substantial  amounts  of  zinc, 
aluminiun  and  lead.  However,  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  $4.1  billion  in  imneces- 
sary  items.  Congressional  authorization 
is  needed. 

Historically,  the  sale  of  each  commod- 
ity has  been  subject  to  individual  legis- 
lation, but  this  procedui'e  is  time-con- 
suming and  redundant.  To  improve  on 
it,  the  authorizing  legislation  I  am  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  takes  the 
form  of  a  single  omnibus  bill  for  all  excess 
stockpile  commodities;  it  includes  indi- 
vidual authorizations  for  16  major  com- 
modities. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  fully  pro- 
vide for  our  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic health  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, our  new  stockpile  guidelines  also 
enhance  national  efficiency  and  thrift. 
Specifically,  they  would  permit  us  to  sell 
$6  billion  in  no  longer  needed  stockpile 
material  over  the  next  several  years. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  the  stockpile  leg- 
islation I  am  submitting.  By  doing  so, 
the  Congress  will  demonstrate  its  will- 
ingness to  act  in  positive  cooperation 
with  the  executive  branch  in  a  way  that 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  16,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

VOTER    REGISTRATION    ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  imflnished  business,  S.  352,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  92  (S.  352)  a  bill  to  amend 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pxirpose 
of  administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  Postal  Service. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  RULE  OF 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  notwithstanding  the  Pastore  rule 
concerning  germaneness.  I  do  this  to 
give  Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
bill  some  additional  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  debate  on  the  unfinished 
business  this  afternoon,  and  inasmuch  as 
no  other  Senators  wish  to  speak  at  the 
moment  on  the  unfinished  business.  It 
is  only  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order,  and 
also  so  that  it  might  save  the  time  of 
the  Senate  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAL  IS  KEY  TO  THE  NATIONS 
ENERGY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  fashionable  these  days  to  seek  a 
scapegoat  for  the  fuel  and  power  short- 
ages with  which  the  Nation  has  become 
all  too  familiar.  Some  blame  the  fuels 
industries,  notably  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers, for  the  shortages  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  natural  gas;  some  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  electric  utilities 
for  failing  to  provide  sufficient  generat- 
ing capacity  to  meet  power  demands; 
others  assert  that  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  government  brought 
on  the  energy  crisis  by  failure  to  provide 
sensible  energy  policy  guidelines. 

I  have  no  Interest  in  trying  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  our  troubles.  My  interest 


is  more  in  the  dimensions  of  the  energy 
crisis,  and  the  effort  we  must  exert  to 
deal  with  it.  History  has  not  hit  us  from 
the  blind  side  in  a  dramatic  moment  to 
bring  us  where  we  are  today.  Rather  it 
has  simply  caught  up  with  our  persist- 
ent mistakes  in  managing  and  using  our 
native  energy  resources. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  consum- 
ing our  fuel  resources  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience,  not  conservation, 
and  we  have  failed  to  develop  our  basic 
resei-ves  for  either  the  sudden  demands 
of  an  emergency  or  the  sustained  de- 
mands of  normal  national  growth. 

Today's  serious  energy  problem  is  a 
delayed  indictment  of  the  Nation's  long 
neglect  of  coal,  which  is  actusdly  the 
broad  base  of  a  pyramid-shaped  fuel 
structure.  And  the  illusion  that  fuel  con- 
sumers could  go  on  living  extravagantly 
well  on  the  peak  of  preferred  or  more 
convenient  fuels  has  been  shattered.  We 
have  been  plimged  into  a  deepening 
shortage  of  natural  gas,  we  have  lost 
oiu-  self-sufficiency  in  oil  and  we  must 
hang  on  far  longer  than  we  once  ex- 
pected for  substantial  help  from  the 
atom. 

Coal  is  literally  the  only  energy  source 
that  the  United  States  has  in  available 
abimdance  that  will  assure  domestic  se- 
curity. It  is  a  huge  national  asset,  com- 
prising 88  percent  of  our  proven  recover- 
able reserves  of  all  fuels,  including  ura- 
nium. We  .have  more  than  enough  coal 
to  support  big  increases  in  electricity 
generation  and  the  emerging  synthetic 
gas  and  oil  industries.  Coal  is  not  threat- 
ened by  depletion — ^but  it  csm  be  lost 
by  defaialt. 

The  severity  of  our  energy  problems 
logically  dictates  a  sharp  expansion  in 
the  use  of  coal,  but  the  industry's  ability 
to  produce  and  market  it  is  bemg  pro- 
gressively weakened  by  the  pressures  for 
improvement  of  environmental  quality. 
Coal  has  its  problems  with  the  environ- 
ment, but  they  can  and  are  being  solved. 
The  danger  is  that  environmental 
standards,  which  are  already  ahead  of 
the  complex  technology  necessary  to 
comply  with  them,  will  sap  the  coal  in- 
dustry's strength  for  survival.  It  will  be 
a  tragic  irony  for  the  Nation  if  coal  i.s 
made  environmentally  acceptable  only 
after  the  industry's  productive  capacity 
is  eroded. 

Environmental  demands  have  made  a 
profound  change  not  only  in  coals  out- 
look for  orderly  growth  but  also  in  the 
Nation's  prospects  for  energy  sufficiency. 
They  have  pressed  us  to  the  limits  of 
our  low-sulfur  fuel  supplies  and  exposed 
us  to  the  hazards  of  forced  buying  in  the 
international  fuel  market.  There  is  no 
longei'  an  effective  choice  between  coal 
and  more  environmentally  suitable  do- 
mestic fuels;  the  immediate  choice  is  to 
increase  coal  use  or  to  increase  the  Na- 
tion's reliance  on  imported  fuels.  Energy 
demands  simply  will  not  wait  for  the  lag- 
ging development  of  less  accessible  oil 
and  gas  or  the  slow  buildup  of  a  commer- 
cial synthetic  fuels  industry. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  do  some  clear, 
long-range  thinking  about  the  effects  of 
fuel  imports,  not  only  on  the  integrity  of 
our  energy  supply,  but  on  other  vital  in- 
terests. The  danger  is  that  a  major  policy 
issue  may  be  settled  by  drift  rather  than 
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decision.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  national  directions  have  been  radi- 
cally changed  by  the  kind  of  improvised 
planning  that  has  plagued  U.S.  energy 
development  for  decades  and  has  finally 
accumulated  enough  mistakes  to  spur 
demands  for  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy. 

The  need  for  some  degree  of  fuel  im- 
portation over  the  short  term  has  been 
presented  to  the  American  public  not  as 
an  argument  but  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  Is  true  that  the  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industries  now  need  foreign  aid  to  keep 
supplies  within  range  of  a  demand  for 
clean  energy.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  think 
that  we  can  go  on  for  long  making  up 
our  shortages  with  imports.  So  long  as 
our  need  for  oil  and  gas  grows  and  do- 
mestic production  is  allowed  to  shrink, 
the  deficits  will  get  bigger  and  the  im- 
ports more  Indispensable.  Imports  will 
not  solve  our  basic  fuel  shortage  prob- 
lem; they  will  perpetuate  it. 

The  crucial  decision  we  must  make  now 
about  fuel  imports  Is  how  much  the  Na- 
tion can  stand  without  losing  its  inde- 
pendence. There  Is  a  certain  reluctance 
to  talk  about  a  so-called  peril  point,  de- 
spite a  practical  consensus  that  growing 
reliance  on  foreign  fuel  sources  Is  a  po- 
tential disaster.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  worried  about  its  possibly 
traumatic  effect  on  already  weakened  do- 
mestic fuel  industries.  The  State  Depart- 
ment sees  it  complicating  if  not  com- 
promising American  diplomatic  options. 
The  Commerce  Department  is  concerned 
about  deterioration  of  the  Nation's  sag- 
ging balance  of  payments  and  trade.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  steep  rises  in  im- 
ported energy  prices.  Even  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  recently 
conceded  that  its  rigid  sulfur  restrictions 
on  coal  could  drive  major  areas  of  the 
coimtry  Into  becoming  captive  to  fuel 
imports. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  the  power  to  set- 
tle the  Import  problem  is  diffused  in  the 
vacuum  of  authority  and  planning  that 
can  be  filled  only  by  a  national  energy 
policy  and  a  unified  administration  of 
that  policy. 

Now  that  the  American  public  Is  on 
warning  that  it  can  no  longer  take  its 
energy  supply  for  granted,  it  deserves  to 
be  reminded  of  the  policy  neglect  or 
policy  lapses  that  brought  It  to  Its  present 
state.  A  fuel-by-fuel  review  is  not  con- 
soling but  it  is  enlightening. 

The  present  plight  of  the  oil  Industry 
Is  the  result  of  years  of  high  living  on 
declining  proved  reserves  and  the  ex- 
travagant use  of  oil  to  displace  coal  in 
coal's  traditional  Industrial  and  electric 
utility  markets.  The  Illusion  of  continu- 
ing oil  surpluses  disappeared  as  the  Na- 
tion lost  Its  margin  of  safety  In  oil  pro- 
duction and  refining  capacity. 

Crude  oil  production  has  peaked — but 
according  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  Nation  is  still  short  by  at  least 
3  million  barrels  a  day  of  capacity  to  pro- 
duce or  refine  all  the  oil  we  now  require, 
and  demand  is  growing  by  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  barrels  a  day  each 
year.  The  lag  in  U.S.  refining  capacity 
compounds  the  problem  of  production 
shortfalls.  We  could  find  ourselves  in 


the  ambiguous  positioi  of  importing 
crude  oil  that  we  cann<  t  refine  to  the 
finished  products  that  ot  r  scheme  of  life 
demands.  Signs  are  aire  idy  showing  up 
in  some  areas  of  gasolii  e  supply  prob- 
lems. If  that  ill  wind  pick ;  up  force,  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  us  to  warn 
the  public  about  a  nation  al  energy  crisis. 

The  outlook  for  oil  si;  pply  is  clouded 
by  the  ambivalence  of  c  arrent  national 
policies.  Tliere  is  undoi;  )tedly  more  oil 
to  be  foimd  but  that  w  J  take  a  sharp 
upsui'ge  in  exploratory  c  -illing,  with  the 
risk  of  finding  oil  in  1  ;ird  places  like 
Alaska's  permafrost  or  t  le  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  Or  the  oil  industry  could 
improve  its  recovery  teclii  lology  at  known 
deposits.  These,  however  will  be  difiBcxUt 
and  expensive  means  ol  rebuilding  the 
Nation's  oil  supply  whe;  i  an  equivalent 
supply  can  be  bought  f(  r  less — at  least 
for  the  moment — over  t]  le  international 
counter. 

Currently,  the  Unitec  States  is  im- 
porting one-quarter  of  it  s  oil  supply  and 
common  projections  are  that  the  nation 
will  nearly  double  that  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  by  1985.  <  onsidering  that 
the  bulk  of  future  oil  imi  orts  must  come 
from  remote  Eastern  IlemLsphere  na- 
tions that  are  uniformlji  asserting  their 
own  economic  interests  In  the  interna- 
tional oil  scramble  and  axe  not  infre- 
quently following  a  dil  'erent  political 
drumbeat  from  ours,  th  s  most  realistic 
prospects  for  the  Americ  m  oil  consumer 
Include  rising  prices  an  3  declining  re- 
liability of  supply. 

Under  those  conditions,  the  best  we 
could  hope  for  would  be  i  constant  state 
of  temporary  stability.  Jut  even  if  the 
nation  could  retain  its  diplomatic  op- 
tions imder  the  pressure  s  of  foreign  oil 
dependency,  the  cumu  itive  effect  of 
rising  imports  at  risin  r  prices  would 
inevitably  constrict  oiu-  economy  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  U.S.  exdort  trade  deficit 
for  oil  alone  was  more  than  $3  billion 
in  1971.  By  1985  the  am  lual  cost  of  im- 
ported oil  and  gas  coulc  amount  to  $45 
billion.  This  is  hardly  tl^  way  to  bolster 
our  international  traqe  position  or 
strengthen  our  balance  pf  payments  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  iniprove  national 
security.  J 

It  is  worth  remember^g  that  the  in- 
tent of  U.S.  oil  import  controls  was  to 
preserve  our  own  oil  producing  and  re- 
fining capability  as  a  national  security 
safeguard.  That  policy  hks  not  been  out- 
moded— ^it  makes  more  u  rgent  sense  now 
than  when  controls  we:e  mandated  in 
1959 — but  it  has  been  in  creasingly  frus- 
trated. At  the  time,  oil  imports  hardly 
seemed  a  threat  to  an  o  il  Industry  with 
enough  surplus  capacity  »  start  a  down- 
ward trend  In  explor  ition  for  new 
sources  that  has  not  ye ;  leveled  out.  If 
the  import  control  pol  cy  had  a  flaw 
recognizable  now,  it  was  in  its  cyclopean 
view  of  the  fuel  situatioi  i — it  focused  on 
the  threat  of  imports  to  the  oil  industry 
and  potential  effects  oi  coal  were  not 
even  in  its  peripheral  vi  !w. 

Thus,  when  it  appeared  that  imports 
were  not  really  choking  off  domestic  oil 
supply,  the  controls  weie  amended  and 
amended  lintil  the  polic; '  became  a  kind 
of  tinker  toy.  All  the  whil ;,  the  immediate 
pains  were  being  felt  by 
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try.  The  domestic  oil  Indus  ;ry,  which  re- 
fines crude  oil  almost  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  for  premium  products,  could 
afford  to  dump  the  well-named  residual 
oil  fraction  on  the  boiler  f  ael  market  to 
displace  coal.  Once  the  res  dual  oil  mar- 
ket was  estabUshed,  dome  stic  deficien- 
cies were  easily  made  up  and  more  by 
residual  imports.  VenezuelE ,  for  example, 
with  less  local  demand  for  finished  prod- 
ucts, had  residual  oil  to  spa  -e  and  it  could 
be  brought  to  our  east  coai  t  at  whatever 
price  was  needed  to  imderc  ut  coal  prices. 

Today  the  east  coast  rel:  es  on  residual 
oil  imports  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
its  fuel  needs,  and  the  tide  of  foreign  oil 
is  moving  inland.  Inland  p:  ants  that  for- 
merly burned  343,000  ton;  of  coal  an- 
nually converted  to  oil  n  1971,  and 
switchovers  to  oil  cost  the  coal  industry 
nearly  2  million  tons  in  18  72. 

Meanwhile,  the  short-tei  m  price  allure 
of  oil  imports  has  been  rep  laced  by  what 
environmental  concern  has  made  a  qual- 
ity appeal — low-sulfiu-  content.  For  many 
plants,  the  only  available  n  leans  of  meet- 
ing new  sulfur  dioxide  emission  limits 
was — and  still  is — to  import  low-sulfur 
oil.  Neither  the  coal  nor  tlie  domestic  oil 
readily  available  to  the  heavily  indus- 
trialized Eastern  half  of  the  country  can 
satisfy  stringent  air  pollution  regula- 
tions. With  natiiraOly  low-|ulfur  coal,  oil 
and,  of  course,  gas  in  short  supply,  and  a 
commercially  proved  stack  *gas  desulfur- 
ization  system  still  hope  ully  awaited, 
many  electric  utilities  haye  resorted  to 
oil  Imports  as  the  escape  natch  from  the 
energy -environment  dilennna. 

So  Uie  cry  now  is  that  w0  cannot  afford 
oil  import  controls  and  expect  to  keep 
the  industrial  machine  Dunning.  That 
could  be  a  self-fulfilling  pfophecy.  Hav- 
ing used  our  old  oU  profligately  and  al- 
lowed small  effort  for  new  replacements, 
we  are  certainly  left  with  a  Hobson's 
choice  for  as  long  as  it  will  ake  to  change 
the  Nation's  direction  to^  ^ard  develop- 
ment and  use  of  domestic  uel  resources. 

If  we  cannot  realistically  roll  back  oil 
import  quotas  during  an  energy  crisis,  at 
least  we  must  keep  them  uader  the  tight- 
est possible  rein  to  have  any  hope  of  win- 
ing back  our  energy  independence.  With 
uncontrolled  access  to  foreign  fuels,  can 
we  really  expect  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try to  do  its  homework — fiiiding  and  ex- 
ploiting new  continental  a^d  offshore  oil 
deposits,  accelerating  research  on  pro 
ducing  clean  synthetic  oil 
coal  and  oil  shale,  impro 
covery  rates?  These  are 
pensive  courses,  but  they 
pie  virtue  of  ultimate  necei 

The  fact  that  some  nat 
plus  oil  to  export  is  a  tem; 
of  the  industrially  weak  ol?er  the  Indus 
trially  strong;  it  does  n6t  mean  that 
the  world  supply  of  oil  is  j  .bundant.  The 
United  States  is  only  one 
veloped  coimtries  trying  «  eat  off  the 
same  platter,  and  some  of  the  caterers 
are  already  concerned  abofit  their  ability 
to  keep  the  platter  full. 

The  natural  gas  industiy  shows  dis 
turbing  parallels  with  th<!  oil  industry, 
from  declining  proved  n  serves  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  look  i  ibroad  for  gas 
to  satisfy  domestic  demands.  Govern- 
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created  more  and  bigger  markets  for  gas 
than  the  industry  can  support.  Like  oil, 
natural  gas  has  been  playing  the  wrong 
role  as  a  substitute  for  coal  under  boil- 
ers and  is  now  hard-pressed  to  meet  its 
primaiT  obligations  to  the  residential 
market.  Gas  system  plans  to  curtail  in- 
dustrial gas  service  for  the  duration  of 
supply  shortages  are  a  half-step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  such  plans  are  too 
little  and  too  late  to  compensate  for  years 
of  extravagant  use  of  a  limited  resource. 

The  gas  industry,  however,  still  has 
time  to  draw  back  from  the  major  im- 
port pit  in  which  the  oil  industry  is  now 
struggling.  Gas  imports  now  are  only 
a  fraction  of  oil  imports,  but  our  self- 
inflicted  need  for  emergency  supplies  of 
gas  could  become  chronic  if  rising  im- 
ports are  allowed  to  diminish  the  Na- 
tion's interest  in  full  development  of 
domestic  sources  of  natural  and  syn- 
thetic gas. 

The  United  States  needs  all  the  gas 
it  can  get,  but  national  security  ab- 
solutely requires  the  Nation  to  give  ut- 
most priority  to  expanding  its  own 
sources.  We  have  an  incomparable  alter- 
native to  gas  imports  in  coal  gasification, 
which  will  not  force  us  to  export  our 
productive  capacity,  our  dollars  or  our 
diplomatic  initiatives.  It  is  true  that  de- 
velopment of  a  commercial  coal-to-gas 
industry  will  be  costly,  but  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  gas  will  be 
cheap  at  any  price. 

What  the  Nation  must  guaid  against 
is  pitting  coal  gasification  against  im- 
ports of  liquefied  natural  gas  in  a  fight 
for  a  limited  number  of  dollars.  Imported 
LNG  is  by  no  means  a  large  economy- 
size  solution  to  the  gas  shortage  prob- 
lem. It  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  in 
remote  liquefaction  plants,  cryogenic 
tankers  and  domestic  receiving  and  re- 
gasification  facilities — and  the  American 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  those  costs  in 
higher  gas  prices.  After  all  that,  the  con- 
sumer could  find  himself  locked  into  a 
gas  source  over  which  he  has  no  final 
control.  If  we  must  pay  more  for  gas, 
let  us  at  least  put  oiu*  money  where  om* 
secui-ity  is — in  a  synthetic  gas  industry 
based  on  our  plentiful  and  reliable  re- 
serves of  coal. 

Ironically  enough,  the  coal  that  the 
Nation  has  largely  rejected  in  its  enthu- 
siasm for  gas  can  give  the  gas  industi-y 
a  new  lease  on  life  by  supplementing  its 
dwindling  domestic  supply.  The  Nation's 
proved  and  economically  recoverable  re- 
serves of  coal  represent  by  an  apt  FPC 
comparison  the  energy  equivalent  of 
about  an  885 -year  supply  of  gas  at  the 
current  rate  of  consumption.  No  one  an- 
ticipates that  all  of  the  coal  resource 
will  be  converted  to  gas,  but  a  program  to 
speed  coal  gasification  to  the  commercial 
threshold  is  a  practical  guarantee  that 
coal  will  become  a  significant  source  of 
new  gas — synthetic  but  equal  to  natural 
gas  in  cleanliness,  heat  value  and  trans- 
portability by  pipeline. 

This  is  the  emergency  partnership  be- 
tween coal  and  gas — with  the  coal  indus- 
try supplying  the  raw  materials  and  the 
gas  industry  processing  and  selling  the 
finished  product.  This  combination  offers 
a  self-help  solution  to  the  Nation's  gas 
shortage,  with  a  built-in  reliability  that 
is  vastly  more  important  to  our  national 


objectives  than  the  uncertainty  of  shop- 
ping in  the  international  market. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  have  all  the  energy 
we  require — produced  reliably  at  home 
and  not  bought  at  risk  abroad — we  must 
take  another  look  at  the  constricting  ef- 
fects of  national  environmental  policies 
on  our  coal  resources.  Air  pollution  con- 
trol policy  is  very  much  to  the  point.  As 
embodied  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  policy  is  progressively 
reducing  our  usable  coal  base  by  tighten- 
ing the  limits  on  sulfur  content.  With 
those  limits  ah-eady  down  to  0.7  percent 
sulfui-  and  in  some  cases  as  little  as  0.3 
percent,  the  great  bulk  of  our  historical 
coal  supply  faces  an  outright  ban.  Data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  show  that  only 
about  8  percent  of  coal  reserves  east  of 
the  Mississippi  could  meet  the  0.7  per- 
cent sulfur  standard  without  additional 
means  of  controlling  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions. 

We  do  have  large  reserves  of  low-sul- 
fur coal,  but  they  are  predominantly  in 
the  distant  West,  still  well  beyond  the 
economical  transport  reach  of  the  heavily 
industrialized  East  and  Midwest.  Even  in 
recent  estimates  made  for  it  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  acknowl- 
edged that  if  proposed  State  plans  to 
meet  Federal  air  quality  standards  go 
into  effect  as  scheduled  in  1975,  there 
may  be  a  shortfall  of  some  300  million 
tons  of  coal  with  less  than  0.7  percent 
sulfur. 

Coal's  long  term  solution  to  its  air  pol- 
lution problem,  of  com*se,  rests  heavily 
on  the  redemption  of  high-sulfur  coal 
tlirough  its  conversion  to  clean  synthetic 
gas  and  oil  and  to  new  products  such  as 
solvent-refined  coal  that  can  be  burned 
as  a  solid  or  a  liquid,  virtually  free  of 
sulfm-  and  ash. 

Coal  is  truly  the  key  to  the  Nation's 
fuel  security,  now  and  into  the  foresee- 
able future,  as  a  redeemed  solid  fuel  and 
a  reformed  hydrocarbon  reservoii"  of  gas 
and  oil.  The  coal  industry  is  not  only 
the  Nation's  balance  wheel  to  keep  fuel 
imports  within  tolerably  safe  limits,  but  it 
is  also  the  one  substantial  bridge  between 
current  energy  shortages  and  the  distant 
realization  of  the  full  promise  of  the 
peaceful  atom. 

The  Nation  has  been  forced  to  shake 
itself  out  of  the  euphoria  created  by  the 
celebrated  birth  of  nuclear  power.  Not 
only  has  nuclear  development  proved 
slower  and  costlier  than  originally  pre- 
dicted but.  ironically  enough,  the  nuclear 
energy  industry  has  borrowed  far  more 
power  from  coal  to  convert  uranium  ore 
to  usable  reactor  fuel  through  the  en- 
richment process  than  it  returned  to  the 
national  energy  supply  in  the  first  25 
years  of  its  life. 

Coal  has  been  a  partner  in  nuclear  de- 
velopment because  the  existing  enrich- 
ment plants  have  been  fueled  by  coal. 
AEC  has  consumed  over  300  million  tons 
of  coal  to  bring  atomic  energy  this  far. 
Uranium  enrichment  facilities  which 
have  been  proposed  are,  moreover,  based 
on  the  continuation  of  coal  as  the  fuel  for 
the  enrichment  process.  Coal  has  pro- 
vided, therefore,  and  will  continue  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  future  a  vital 
basis  for  nuclear  development.  Nuclear 
power  eventually  will  be  a  major  source 


of  energy,  but  the  fact  is  that  nuclear 
generation  so  far  has  managed  to  sup- 
port less  than  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's annual  consumption  of  energy  in 
all  forms. 

For  a  quarter  century,  harnessing  the 
atom  has  been  a  top  national  priority. 
I  submit  that  there  must  be  an  equal 
priority  to  give  the  atom  a  yokemate, 
bituminous  coal.  Now — and  only  now — 
have  we  the  opportunity  to  forge  a  con- 
stl^lctive  partnership  between  coal  and 
the  atom  in  planning  our  long-term 
energy  supply.  Even  in  the  business  of 
generating  electric  power,  which  is  a 
fairly  small  part  of  the  broad  range  of 
ways  in  which  we  consume  energy,  there 
will  be  a  continuing  and  mounting  need 
for  both  coal  and  the  atom. 

We  need  nothing  less  than  a  national 
commitment,  equal  to  that  given  to  nu- 
clear development,  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  coal,  to  make  it  more 
compatible  with  a  pleasant  enviroiunent, 
and  to  make  its  energy  available  in  what- 
ever form  is  desired — solid,  liquid,  or  gas. 

There  will  be  need  enough  in  the  fu- 
ture for  both  coal  and  atomic  energy, 
working  e&  a  team.  In  fact,  xinless  we 
take  foresighted  steps  now,  there  may 
be  more  work  than  they  can  handle. 

The  first  giant  step  the  Nation  must 
take  to  repair  its  energy  forces  is  to  re- 
dedicate  itself  to  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  domestic  sources  of  energy, 
making  whatever  compromise,  economic 
or  enviiomnental,  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain primary  reliance  on  what  we  hold 
in  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  our  domestic 
fuel  industries  recognize  their  interde- 
pendence in  surviving  an  energy  crisis 
in  which  the  weakening  of  any  fuel  mem- 
ber may  put  an  intolerable  strain  on  the 
Nations  total  energy  structure.  These 
industries  are  as  insistent  as  ever  on 
maintaining  individual  integrity,  but 
they  are  ready  to  accept  the  idea  that 
finally  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  can  and  must  be  devised  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  help  all  and  harm 
none. 

Certainly  we  will  never  return  to  the 
state  of  total  fuel  self-sufficiency,  but 
with  the  proved  and  abundant  reserves 
of  coal  which  underlie  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  sheerest  of  folly  to  place  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  unstable  and  some- 
times unfriendly  foreign  governments. 
Our  wealth  of  coal  reserves  can  assure 
the  United  States  of  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  safe  and  adequate  energy  without 
imposing  the  risks  involved  in  interna- 
tional politics. 

The  Nation  must  impose  order  on  the 
protracted  disorder  of  its  energy  struc- 
ture. We  cannot  expect  to  muddle 
through.  Even  with  the  rejuvenating 
help  of  rational  energy  policy  for  the 
Nation,  and  the  most  efficiently  con- 
trolled administration  of  that  policy,  the 
huge  job  of  expanding  our  total  energy 
base  to  meet  unparalleled  future  energy 
demands  will  be  long,  hard,  and  costly. 
But  without  those  aids,  the  job  may  be 
impossible. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352)  to  amend 
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title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registra- 
tion program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire as  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  this  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  (Mr. 
Aboxtrezk).  The  pending  business  is  S. 
352.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  had  just  received 
imanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
and  we  are  back  now  on  S.  352. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  recapitulate  for  a  brief  moment 
why  we  are  here  at  this  moment  on  the 
bill  (S.  352) .  For  a  very  long  time  in  our 
country,  we  have  been  concerned  about 
low  citizen  participation  in  natloneil 
elections.  WhUe  it  Is  satisfying  to  some 
that  a  few  more  than  half  of  our  eligible 
voters,  or  at  least  the  voters  who  meet 
the  age  requirements,  do  manage  to  cast 
their  baUots,  the  hard  fact  is  that  this  Is 
the  lowest  voter  citizen  participation  in 
a  national  election  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world — certainly  of  all 
of  the  larger  nations  that  call  them- 
selves republics. 

Either  that  says  the  American  people 
are  not  so  good  as  the  citizens  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  it  has  to  say  that  there 
Is  something  In  our  system  that  discour- 
ages or  dissuades  our  citizens  from  par- 
ticipating in  national  elections. 

I  believe  It  clearly  to  be  the  latter.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  different  about  the 
American  people  from  the  E^nglish  people 
or  the  French  people  or  the  German  peo- 
ple or  the  Italian  people.  They  are  all 
well  motivated  or  they  all  have  certain 
elements  of  indifference  in  national  elec- 
tions. But,  for  some  reason,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  citizens  turn  out  to  vote  In  all  those 
countries  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  any 
national  election,  than  turn  out  here  In 
the  United  States  in  a  national  election. 

For  example,  last  November,  a  very 
significant  Presidential  ejection  in  our 
country,  62  million  Americans  old  enough 
to  vote  did  not  go  to  the  polls,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  What  is  even  more 
shameful  is  that  that  is  almost  as  many 
as  did  go  to  the  polls.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  suggest  that  our  track  record  in 
our  system  of  free  elections  is  one  of  the 
poorest  among  the  democracies  of  the 
world. 

It  ought  to  behoove  every  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  get  caught  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  We  know  there  Is  no 
easy  cure-all  to  the  problem. 

We  had  the  biU  up  last  year.  We  tried 
to  persuade  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  it  would  be  wise  if  we  struck  a  blow 
In  behalf  of  more  people  going  to  the 
polls.  But  last  year  seemed  to  be  a  bad 
year  in  Uie  minds  of  some.  The  adminis- 
tration passed  up  the  word;  "Kill  the  bill." 
The  innuendo  was  very  strong  that  they 
were  afraid  that  if  we  had  a  lot  of  new 
registered  voters,  they  might  vote  the 
wrong  way.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  all  of  them  had  been  registered  and 
voted,  it  would  not  have  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  outcome  of  the  last  election. 

For  any  responsible  official  in  public 
life  today  to  suggest  that  he  is  afraid 
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I  realize  that  good  citizens  ought  to  be 
so  deeply  motivated  that  they  woiold  go 
through  hell  or  high  water  to  register  in 
order  to  be  able  to  vote.  But  human  be- 
ings being  what  they  ars,  we  cannot 
know  for  certain  why  they  will  not  vote. 
But  as  the  other  republics  of  the  world 
would  tell  us,  the  more  the  obstacles  are 
multiplied,  the  less  registration  is  go- 
ing to  take  place. 

I  would  call  attention  fat  a  singularly 
important  fact,  and  that  is  the  track 
record,  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  individual  States.  In  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  of  individuals  who 
met  the  age  requirements  for  voting, 
who  were  18  years  or  older,  much  less 
than  half,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
voted  last  November. 

Or  let  us  take  the  good  State  of  Ha- 
waii, where  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice lives.  The  distinguihed  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong  tells  us  of 
everything  that  Hawaii  dees  to  make  it 
possible  for  persons  to  legister.  They 
have  door-to-door  registering.  They  be- 
seech them  on  the  radio  and  on  televi- 
sion. They  beseech  them  in  shopping  cen- 
ters. But  how  did  Hawaii  v  ate  in  the  last 
election?  Approximately  iO  percent  of 
all  those  meeting  the  age  requirements 
for  voting  failed  to  vote  in  Hawaii- 
failed  to  vote.  There  are  many  States 
which  have  worse  records  '  han  that;  but 
the  point  is  that  Hawaii's  s  bad  enough. 

Mr.  President,  God  knows  it  is  bad 
enough.  It  is  nothing  to  )rag  about  in 
our  country.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  m  ' 
colleagues  that  while  ever  i^one  content- ; 
he  is  doing  the  best  he  cai  i  in  his  State, 
he  has  the  monkey  on  his  bi  Lck  If  his  State 
is  not  producing  a  70  percent,  75  per- 
cent, 80  percent  voting  ps  rticipation.  If 
Senators  do  not  believe  th  at  they  better 
join  with  McGee  and  the  committee  to 
make  it  a  little  easier  far  citizens  to 
register.  Every  Senator  in  this  body 
should  search  his  soul  Inst  ead  of  looking 
for  alibis  on  why  the  peop  le  of  his  State 
did  not  participate  last  tii  le.  It  makes  a 
difference  and  we  are  making  a  differ- 
ence by  dragging  our  feel,  by  trying  to 
look  the  other  way,  by  lodking  for  hob- 
goblins in  the  woodpile,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. All  kinds  of  mysterious  specters, 
the  kind  of  ghosts  that  mig  tit  ride  broom- 
sticks on  Halloween,  have  been  tossed 
before  this  body  to  excuse  what  is  a  rot- 
ten track  record  on  the  ps  ,rt  of  many  of 
our  States  in  voter  particii  lation. 

I  know  that  the  good  citizens  always 
vote  and  that  the  baddies  just  do  not 
care.  But  let  us  find  out  t<i  our  own  sat- 
isfaction why  there  is  tliat  difference. 
Why  do  70  percent  of  th;  British  turn 
out  to  vote?  Why  do  80  i>ercent  of  the 
Germans  turn  out  to  vets?  Why  do  85 
percent  of  the  Canadian  i  turn  out  to 
vote?  The  answer  is  tha .  the  require- 
ments for  registering  to  v  ate  are  not  as 
obstructive  as  the  variable  >  among  many 
of  our  States  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  I  say 
the  time  has  come  for  us  U  i  "get  v'th  it." 
We  do  not  have  a  Presld  mtial  t  t.  ction 
this  year;  we  do  not  have  to  worry  this 
year  if  there  are  those  still  concerned 
about  how  new  registrants  might  vote. 
That  Is  not  the  difficulty.  The  thing  to 
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do  is  to  learn  what  went  wrong  last  year 
in  producing  62  million  Americans  who 
did  not  go  to  the  polls.  I  say  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  in  this  body  get  caught  try- 
ing, and  the  post-card  registration  pro- 
vided in  S.  352  is  a  simple  measm-e  de- 
signed to  aid  that  process. 

The  post-cai-d  registration  proposal 
provides  simply  that  in  addition  to  all 
the  things  everybody  is  doing  now — ^the 
door-to-door  registration,  longer  hours 
of  registration,  weekend  hours  of  regis- 
tration, to  motivating  programs,  to  pub- 
licizing with  ads  in  newspapers — in  ad- 
dition to  all  that  which  it  has  been 
proven  are  not  enough — and  not  only  is 
it  not  enough  but  we  have  the  worst  rec- 
ord in  the  free  world — we  are  saying  the 
very  least  we  can  do  in  addition  is  to 
supplement  those  efforts  with  another 
very  simple  effort.  And  that  is  to  make  it 
possible.  In  addition  to  all  the  present 
processes,  to  register  by  post  card. 

Registration  by  post  card  should  not  be 
overstated.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
give  a  person  a  ballot.  It  simply  says  that 
upon  filling  out  a  post  card,  which  a  per- 
son would  sign  as  an  affidavit,  he  attests 
to  the  validity  of  the  material  on  the 
post  card.  The  post  card  is  then  sent  to 
the  registrar  in  the  person's  State  or  in 
his  local  jurisdicticm,  whatever  the  law 
Is  in  his  State,  and  the  State  registration 
officials  will  determine  whether  that  per- 
son is  a  validly  registered  citizen  of  the 
State.  This  is  an  application  to  register. 
There  are  those  who  continue  to  drag  in 
the  prospect  that  there  might  be  a  lot  of 
collusion  at  the  ballot  box.  I  wish  to  say 
that  any  collusion  at  the  ballot  box  oc- 
curs now  under  the  present  system  with 
all  the  safeguards  that  are  said  to  be 
present  now.  It  is  at  the  ballot  box  that 
crimes  have  been  committed,  such  as 
stuffing,  stealing,  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  iM>thing  that  is  introduced 
here  that  is  different  from  present  pro- 
cedures, except  two  things:  One  is  that 
it  provides  a  uniform  opportunity  in  all 
national  elections,  and  that  is  for  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and,  two,  that  a  person 
can  achieve  it  by  putting  a  postcaid  m 
the  mail  addressed  to  the  State  author- 
ity requesting  that  he  be  registered.  If 
the  registrar  validates  it  then  that  person 
is  registered.  He  stUl  has  to  get  himself 
to  the  polls,  he  still  has  to  cast  his  ballot. 
That  is  another  big  problem.  I  do  not 
try  to  cover  up  that  fact.  I  refer  to  moti- 
vating people  to  actually  vote,  which  still 
remains  a  very  big  question  with  us.  But, 
on  the  hopeful  side,  some  70  to  90  percent 
of  the  citizens  In  ovu:  own  States  who  ac- 
tually are  registered  finally  do  vote. 
There  is  a  much  higher  incidence  of  par- 
ticipation when  a  person  finally  becomes 
registered,  and  tliat  holds  the  key  to 
making  headway  on  this  dastardly  dis- 
turbing question  of  our  poor  performance 
in  participatory  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  make  its  judgment  on  this 
question.  Of  all  the  times  we  have  been 
watched,  it  is  now.  Of  all  the  moments 
in  history  when  many  people  are  saying 
to  America,  "OK,  let  us  see  how  you  do 
it,"  that  time  is  now.  The  reason  for  sub- 
mitting this  bill  is  to  permit  the  Senate 
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When  I  was  driving  to  work  tliis 
morning  I  had  the  car  radio  turned  on. 
The  newscaster  was  saying  that  it  looked 
as  if  voter  registration  would  be  the 
business  again  today,  but  that  the  op- 
ponents to  voter  registration  had  told 
that  pai'ticulai'  newscaster  tliat  a  full- 
fledged  filibuster  was  underway.  Mr. 
President,  that  cannot  be  true  because  no 
Member  of  this  body  would  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  procrastinating  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  matter  so 
significant,  as  trying  to  bi'oaden  regis- 
tration. I  certainly  hope  it  does  not 
become  a  tactic  in  this  body.  I  hope 
that  whatever  else  we  beheve  in  that  we 
retain  majority  rule,  and  respect  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  make  a  decision.  When  all  the 
questions  have  been  asked  and  all  tlie 
amendments  have  been  submitted  we 
fully  expect  to  seek  and  receive  a  straight 
up  and  down  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
particulai-  registration  bill,  S.  352.  It  may 
take  awhile  because  there  are  many  legit- 
iniate  questions.  But  I  ask  all  within 
hearing,  and  those  who  may  read  it  in 
the  Record,  to  ask  themselves :  When  do 
the  questions  stai't  repeating  thajnselves 
and  when  do  the  speeches  start  sound- 
ing like  the  ones  that  were  made  day 
before  yesterday?  Then,  Mr.  President, 
you  will  know  that  the  inquii-jes  have 
been  exhausted,  that  the  educational 
process  has  run  its  course,  and  then 
must  be  tlie  time  for  the  reckoning  for 
standing  up  and  being  counted  for  or 
against  this  process  in  voter  registration. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Senate  will 
decide  against  it.  We  all  know  what  that 
requires — you  take  your  day  in  court, 
and  if  you  lose,  you  lose,  but  the  iieople 
demand  the  right  to  see  what  theii- 
spokesmen  stand  for,  yes  or  no.  yea  or 
nay,  on  this  matter. 

One  of  the  issues  that  has  ai'oused 
considerable  controversy  concerning 
voter  registiaUon  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  legislation.  Senator  Fong,  in  his 
statement  and  in  his  minority  views, 
speculated  that  the  bill  would  cost  at 
least  $100  million  and  that  the  individual 
card  cost  of  mailing  would  be  at  least 
12  cents. 

I  want  to  take  the  time  today  to  an- 
alyze his  estimates  because  I  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
figures  bandied  about  can  be  all  too  eas- 
ily accepted  without  anyone  taking  the 
ti'ouble  to  determine  their  vaUdity. 

In  our  hearings  on  voter  registi-ation  in 
1971  the  then  Dii'ector  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Ceiisus,  Dr.  George  Hay  Brown,  testi- 
fied on  tills  point  very  specifically.  Dr. 
Brown  said  and  I  quote : 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  $30  million 
or  so  that  I  precisely  outlined  would  be 
mlalmal  aud  depeudiug  on  a  partictilar  type 
of  administration  that  you  visualize,  the 
cost  would  rise.  The  reason  for  introdviclng 
this  Information  is  that  we  do  have  complete 
cost  information,  good  cost  experience,  and 
it  is  close  enough  in  some  respects,  but  not 
entirely  to  some  of  the  elements  thafyoti 
had,  but  I  thought  it  useful,  at  least  to 
present  it  as  part  of  our  evidence. 

The  cost  estimates  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recently  made  cou- 
cerning  voter  registration  which  lxa\e 
been  introduced  into  the  record  are  not 
cost  estimates  of  S.  352.  It  is  very  nice  to 


say,  if  you  are  opposed  to  voter  registra- 
tion, that  this  bill  will  cost  S200  million 
or  $500  million  or  more.  It  is  even  nicer 
to  quote  figures  from  tlie  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
cost  estimates  submitted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  did  not  relate  to 
the  simple  postcard  registiation  system 
proposed  in  S.  352.  They  related  to  direct 
grant  costs  to  State  governments  which 
are  not,  in  that  context,  part  of  tliis 
legislation. 

We  have  had  a  good  bit  of  colorful  de- 
bate on  the  fioor  concerning  the  cost  and 
distribution  of  these  cards.  The  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Alabama  has  vis- 
ualized ti'uck  loads  of  postcards  being 
drop-shipped  all  over  the  counti-y  to 
evei'y  postal  address,  vacant  lot  and 
empty  factory  on  the  streets  of  America. 
I  am  sure  that  even  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  aware  of  the  exaggeration  in 
his  statement.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
agreement  let  me  suggest  the  kind  of 
papei'work  we  are  dealing  with. 

Assume  tliat  there  are  about  140  mil- 
lion potential  voters.  Of  that  number, 
approximately  85  million  are  already' 
registered.  Thus  the  group  of  potential 
voters  we  seek  to  register  numbers  about 
55  million,  sometliing  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  electorate. 

The  manner  by  which  these  people 
would  be  registered  would  be  for  the 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to 
produce  a  voter  registration  card.  We 
envision  it  as  being  a  double-size  per- 
forated postal  card  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cover  the  Nation.  The  ad- 
ministiation  would  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
the  delivery  of  this  mail.  It  is  unad- 
di'essed;  that  is,  in  each  State  it  will  not 
matter  whether  the  card  is  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  because  the 
content  of  the  card  in  each  State  will  be 
tlie  same.  The  suggestion  that  the  cost 
of  the  card  would  include  postage  to- 
and-from  does  not  take  into  account  sev- 
eral factors.  One  of  them  is  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Postal  Service  could 
make  an  agreement  providing  for  a  flat 
fee  for  the  delivery  of  all  cards  to  all  ol 
the  appropriate  postal  addresses  in  the 
countiy.  Since  it  is  imaddressed  mail,  it 
could  be  obnously  delivered  for  minimal 
postal  costs.  A  post  card  today  costs  6 
cents  and  is  first-class  mail.  I  would  en- 
vision that  the  quantity  delivery  of  these 
cards  could  be  made  for  a  fraction  of  that 
amount.  They  would  require  no  sorting, 
no  ZIP  coding,  no  cancellation;  only  thnt 
the  letter  cannier  pick  up  a  batch  of  then;, 
slip  them  m  his  bag,  and  drop  them  in 
the  mail  boxes  along  his  route. 

A  similai  situation  exists  with  the  re- 
turn delivery  of  the  card  to  the  coimty 
clerk  or  other  State  official  responsible 
for  regLstering  voters.  The  letter  carriers 
in  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Miami,  or  Los  An- 
geles or  anywhere  else  know  exactly 
where  the  cards  go.  Like  the  initial  de- 
livery, they  do  not  need  to  be  addi-essed. 
sorted,  coded,  or  canceled.  The  cost  of 
redeUvery  would  be  no  greater  than  the 
cost  of  initial  delivery. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  notifying  the  appli- 
cant that  his  name  has  been  placed  on 
the  iclls  does  require  an  address  and  or- 
dinary postal  handling  on  a  local  deliv- 
ery bnsis.  Bccau.":e  the  redeliverj-  of  the 
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notification  forms  could  easily  be  within 
the  terms  of  the  basic  agreement  between 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration.  The  cost  of  that 
mailing  too  could  be  substantially  less 
than  ordinary  first-class  mail. 

The  answer  I  get  from  adding  up  those 
costs,  the  production  of  the  card  which 
the  Postal  Service  estimates  at  less  than 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  piece,  the  ini- 
tial mailing,  the  return  to  the  County 
Clerk,  and  the  return  of  the  notification 
form  to  the  voter,  is  about  6  cents,  or  one- 
half  the  cost  projected  by  Senator  Pong. 
That  is  figuring  a  penny  each  for  the 
initial  mailing  and  the  return  mailing, 
to  cover  the  actual  incremental  cost  of 
handling  unaddressed  mail,  and  3.5  cents 
as  an  educated  guess  on  the  cost  of  de- 
livering the  notification  form  which  does 
require  reading  an  address  and  properly 
sorting  the  mail. 

Now  if  you  mail  140  million  registra- 
tion forms  at  a  penny  a  piece  it  will  cost 
$1.4  million.  If  every  single  unregistered 
voter  In  the  United  States  returns  his 
form  to  the  county  clerk,  then  that  is  55 
million  forms  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1.95  million;  and  if  the 
county  clerk  notifies  every  new  regis- 
trant of  his  status  that  is  another  $2.2 
million,  making  a  total  of  $4,150,000  plus 
a  production  cost  of  $525,000.  A  total  of 
$5,175,000. 

There  obviously  are  other  costs  in- 
volved. Employees  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
called  upon;  the  cost  of  paying  the  States 
some  reasonable  fee  for  processing  the 
forms;  the  cost  of  collecting,  analyzing, 
and  publishing  data.  But  much  of  that 
cost  can  be  absorbed  by  the  present 
census  machinery.  That  Is  why  we  put  It 
there.  They  already  have  the  know  how 
to  do  the  job.  They  so  testified  in  both 
appearances  before  the  committee. 

The  cost  of  processing  the  form  by  the 
States  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
experience  with  the  States.  It  may  be  25 
cents,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  each  State  to  handle 
the  business.  But  at  25  cents  per  card, 
for  a  100-percent  turnout  of  unregistered 
voters,  that  Is  only  about  $14  million. 

So  the  total  estimate  I  arrive  at,  some 
precise  and  some  educated  guessing,  is  a 
total  processing  cost  of  not  more  than 
$19,175,000,  assuming  a  100-percent.  Add 
another  $10  million  for  administration, 
and  the  total  cost  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  estimate  suggested  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  adoption  of  S.  352  by  the  Senate.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  is  unnecessary 
and  harmful.  The  bill  proposes  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  into  affairs  which 
are  properly  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.  My  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator FoNG,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  has  eloquently  Illustrated 
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in  his  minority  views  to  th  s  bill,  the  in- 
herent dangers  which  tl  is  legislation 
poses.  In  addition,  all  th(  information 
available  leads  me  to  belie  ve  that  there 
are  no  demonstrated  benef  ts  that  would 
accrue  in  terms  of  increase*  voter  partic- 
ipation through  the  passaj  e  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Certain  States  which  r  ow  have  the 
most  lenient  preregistratior  requirements 
for  their  voters  do  not  e:  perience  any 
greater  participation  in  erms  of  the 
number  of  eligible  voters  who  actually 
vote  than  the  other  Stat  !s  with  more 
stringent  registration  requirements. 

The  Constitution  and  lau  s  of  this  land 
insure  that  every  citizen  regardless  of 
his  economic  or  social  cordition  will  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vste.  The  fact 
that  many  do  not  care  (  nough  about 
their  country  and  about  th<  Lr  guaranteed 
right  to  participate  in  he  decisions 
which  affect  their  lives  to  take  the  few 
minutes  necessary  to  the  p  rocess  of  reg- 
istering to  vote  win  not  b;  changed  by 
imposing  an  elaborate  Fedi  iral  system  of 
voter  registration.  In  addi  ion,  this  leg- 
islation could  create  one  more  Federal 
bureaucracy,  politicizing  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  which  would  cofet  in  excess  of 
$100  million  to  begin  witt ,  to  do  a  job 
which  is  now  adequately  i  nd  rightfully 
being  performed  by  the  Sta  ,es. 

I  am  not  ready  or  willi  ig  to  see  the 
enormous  power  containec  in  S.  352  to 
control  Federal  elections  ve  >ted  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  Voter  Rei  istration  Ad- 
ministration. This  Voter  Registration 
Administration  would  have  an  enormous 
power.  At  its  disposal  world  be  all  the 
\  statistical  and  other  infor  nation  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  eled  ions  included 
under  this  bill.  The  agency  would  be  em- 
powered to  give  manpower  assistance  to 
State  or  local  voter  regis  ration  offices 
or  conversely,  to  deny  it  The  agency 
could  give  assistance  and  a  Ivice  to  State 
or  local  officials  on  electior  problems,  or 
refuse  that  advice.  The  ag  jncy  can  hire 
or  refuse  to  hire  employees  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  S.  352.  The  kind  of 
leverage  that  this  bureauci  acy  could  ex- 
ert over  state  and  local  ac  ministrations 
is  alarming.  Our  Federal  Government 
was  formed  through  the  ui  lion  of  sover- 
eign States.  The  States  aie  the  funda- 
mental imits  which  presen  e  our  democ- 
racy. This  bill  strikes  at  th  ;  heart  of  our 
system  of  freely  elected  !  Itate  govern- 
ment. The  integrity  of  tl  e  States  has 
been  constantly  eroded  dur  ng  the  course 
of  the  20th  century.  Many  c  f  us,  I  believe, 
now  realize  that  it  was  ex  ictly  this  by- 
passing of  the  States  which  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  problems  which  now 
plague  our  Federal  Gov  jrnment — the 
problems  which  the  Federa  Government 
cannot  solve  and  was  neve  r  intended  to 
solve. 

This  bill  would  just  resu  t  in  one  more 
affiliction  by  those  whose  (  bjective  is  to 
cripple  and  eliminate  Stat ;  government 
as  an  effective  force.  I  ask  ny  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  bill. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.    12 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  82 

The  PRESIDINO  OP  TCER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amende  lents. 


insert 


P<  trees 


The  legislative  clerk 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr, 
unanimous  consent  that  fu^her 
ing  of  the  amendments  be  ^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^R 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  82  are  as 

On  page  7,  lines  2  through 
guage  after  "agreements"  and 
lowing:  "(1)   the  Secretary  of 
department    of    the    Armed 
United  States  for  the  distribution 
tration  forms  at  military  Instillations 
eluding    foreign    military    baset 
military  installations  abroad); 
retary  of  State  for  the  distribution 
tration   forms   at   United   States 
consulates,  and  legations;    (3) 
of  the  United  States  Inforniatltjn 
the  distribution  of  registration 
flees    of    this    agency    outside 
States;  and  (4)  the  heads  of  otiier 
ate  departments  and  agencies 
tributlon  of  registration  forms 
such  agencies  outside  the  UnllBd 
determined  by  the  Administration 

On  page  8.  line  8,  insert  the 
"offices";    "(Including  any  such 
side  the  United  States) 


proce<  ded  to  read 

PresiPent,  I  ask 
read- 
stispended. 
Without 

follows : 

,  strike  lan- 

the  fol- 

iiach  military 

of    the 

of  regis- 

(in- 

and   other 

(2)  the  Sec- 

of  regis- 

embassies, 

the  Director 

Agency  for 

forms  at  of- 

the    United 

appropri- 

for  the  dls- 

at  offices  of 

States,  as 

fallowing  after 
offices  out- 


Pres  dent, 


I  ask 

the  amend- 

]  »age  on  line 

second  line, 

should  be 


OFF]  CER.     The 


Pre  sident. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  modify 
ment.  The  reference  to  the 
1  should  be  "8,"  and  on  the 
after  the  word  "agreements 
inserted  the  word  "with" 

The     PRESIDING 
modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr, 
amendment  is  very  simple 
It  seeks  to  make  members 
services  who  are  performini ; 
cial  duties  full  citizens  of 
It  endeavors  to  make  the 
may  be  serving  in  various 
of  the  world  as  required  by 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
ticipate  in  elections  within 
States.  It  authorizes  the 
Registration  Administration 
ity  to  enter  into  agreements 
registration  forms  overseas 
Armed  Forces,  the  State 
the  U.S.  Information  Agenc] 
appropriate  agencies  of  the 
ernment,    in    the 
duties  when  the  personnel 
quired  to  be  away  from  their 
of  residence  and  place  of  votifig 

For  that  reason,  I  think 
propriate  addition  to  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  support  it 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presiden 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
intention  of  the  committee 
that  sought  by  the  Senator 
land,  and  I  believe  we  coveijed 
bill,  both  on  page  7,  beginning 
6,  where  it  reads: 

The  administration  Is  autboiftzed  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Posta:  Service,  and 
with  State  officials  for  the  dlitrlbution  of 
registration  forms  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section: 

And  coupled  with  the  paragraph  at  the 
top  of  page  8,  the  first  fotr  lines,  the 
section  already  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  1  rom  Mary- 
land; that  is,  in  particula ',  that  the 
Voter  Registration  Administijation  would 
be; 


i!i 
o 


tiis 


able 


pro  30sed 


perf  orma  ice 


this 
its  thrust, 
the  armed 
their  offl- 
country. 
serTficemen  who 
fa  rflung  parts 
their  duties 
to  par- 
the  United 
Voter 
the  author- 
distribute 
hrough  the 
Ipepartment, 
and  other 
U.S.  Gov- 
of    the 
may  be  re- 
usual  place 


:t 


is  an  ap- 
and  I  urge 


,  let  me  say 
that  the 
was  precisely 
from  Mary- 
it  in  the 
with  line 
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Authorised  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  each  Military  Department 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statag  for 
the  distribution  of  registration  forins  at 
military  installations. 

We  were  satisfied  that  that  language 
was  encompassing  enough  to  guard 
against  the  failure  to  carry  out  this 
intoition. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  feel  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  would  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  auxiliary  personnel,  the  other 
people  who  may  be  stationed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  their 
official  duties;  for  example,  that  the 
authority  to  the  military,  which,  as  the 
chairman  points  out,  is  specifically 
spelled  out  at  page  8  of  the  bill,  in  sub- 
section (d),  would  also  authorize  the 
distribution  of  the  registration  forms  to 
other  official  pei'sonnel 

Mr.  McGEE.  To  depaidents  and  others, 
nonmilitary,  working  at  a  base,  such  as 
the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  AH  Individuals.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  is  that  the  Voter 
Registration  Administration,  by  working 
with  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  Department,  tlie  De- 
fense D^>artment,  would  make  stu-e  that 
the  personnel  were  covered;  and  the  sec- 
ond paragiaph,  at  tlie  top  of  page  8,  was 
specifically  applied  to  the  military,  be- 
cause they  move  even  more  than  those 
stationed  at  the  bases. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  Senator  also 
believe  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
strong  enough  to  give  a  signal — send 
them  a  message,  if  you  like — that  the 
provisicms  of  the  bill  will  be  vigorously 
enforced  and  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  reach  the  people,  not  merely  a 
pro  forma  kind  of  contact  which  may 
or  may  not  actually  reach  the  people 
whom  the  Congress  intends  to  benefit  by 
this  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  intent  of  joining  to- 
gether those  two  paragraphs  was  to  leave 
the  Voter  Registration  Administi-ation 
no  alternative  but  to  proceed  vigorously 
in  each  department  of  government  where 
any  kind  of  personnel  who  were  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  per 
se  would  be  reached  by  this  process;  and 
the  legislative  history  that  the  Senator 
has  permitted  us  to  spell  out  now  would 
further  clarify  it  if  there  were  any  ad- 
ministrator who  might  not  have  gotten 
the  message  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  very  strong  and  positive  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  which  I  think 
would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  sought  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  record  of  this  colloquy,  I 
will  withdraw  amendment  No.  82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdra^vn. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    83 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  amendments  No.  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi'oceeded  to  read 
amendments  No.  83. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows ; 

On  page  2,  between  lines  3  and  3,  insert,  in 
the  table  of  coatents.  the  following  new  item : 
"411.  Saving  provisions.'*. 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  11,  between  lines  2  and  8,  insert  a 
new  provision  as  follows: 
"5  411.  Saving  provisions 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  any  State  that  adopts 
the  Federal  assistance  post  card  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)  with  respect 
to  any  category  of  its  electoEs  (1)  shall,  inso- 
far as  such  electors  are  concerned,  be  deemed 
to  be  in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  405  and  (2)  shaU  be  eligible  to 
receive  payments  of  financial  assistance  from 
the  Administration,  as  provided  in  section 
409,  on  account  of  the  simplified  and  greater 
voting  opportunities  thereby  granted  to  such 
electors. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  granting 
less  restrictive  registration  or  voting  prac- 
tices or  more  expanded  registration  or  voting 
opportunities  than  those  prescribed  by  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chi^ter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  repeal  any  provision  of 
(1)  section  202  of  the  Voting  Eights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  1977aa-l),  re- 
lating to  expanded  opportunities  of  register- 
ing to  vote  and  voting  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  or  (2)  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Aet  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1451 
et  seq.).". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
offering  the  amendment,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  follow  more  logically 
at  the  end  of  the  present  bill  instead  of 
inserting  it  in  the  lines  which  are 
indicated. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
line  3  be  stricken  and  that  line  11  be 
modified  to  read: 

On  page  12,  after  Une  19,  insert  a  new  pro- 
vision as  foUows : 

That  would  merely  put  the  amendment 
at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert, 
in  the  table  of  contents,  the  following  new 
item: 
"411.  Saving  provisions.". 

On   page   12,   after  line   19,   Insert   a   new 
provision  as  follows: 
"§411.  Saving  provlslcms 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  State  that  adopts  the 
Federal  assistance  post  card  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Voting  AsslsUnce 
Act  of  1955  (50  VS.C.  1451  et  seq.)  with  re- 
spect to  any  category  of  its  electors  (1)  shall, 
insofar  as  such  electors  are  concerned,  be 
deemed  to  be  in  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  405  and  (2)  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  payments  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Administration,  as  provided 
in  section  409.  on  account  of  the  simplified 
and  greater  voting  opportunities  thereby 
granted  to  such  electors. 

"(b)  NothUig  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  granting 
less  restrictive  registration  or  voting  prac- 
tices or  more  expanded  registration  or  voting 
opportunities  than  those  prescribed  by  this 
cliapter. 

'•(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 


strued to  limit  or  repeal  any  provision  of 
(1)  section  202  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (43  UJB.C.  1973a»-l), 
relating  to  e.xpanded  opportunities  of  regis- 
tering to  vote  and  voting  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  or  (2)  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (50 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.).". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  overseas  Ameri- 
cans to  register  by  using  eittier  the  regis- 
tration form  developed  by  the  proposed 
Voter  Registration  Administration  or  tlie 
foi-m  provided  in  tlie  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955.  The  latter  form  is 
known  as  the  Federal  post  card  applica- 
tion—FPCA.  Twenty-fom-  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  currently  use  this 
form  as  an  application  for  both  absentee 
registration  and  for  an  absentee  ballot. 

States  electing  to  continue  to  use  the 
FPCA  for  absentee  registration  will  be 
judged  to  be  in  fuH  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 405 — registration  form — of  this  bill 
and  eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance 
from  the  proposed  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration on  the  same  basis  as  a  regis- 
tration foira  developed  "in  house." 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  amendment 
reemphasize  the  procedural  purpose  of 
the  amendment — stating  that  nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  expand  or  limit  op- 
portunities to  register  or  vote  absentee. 

Two  specific  pieces  of  legislation  are 
referred  to  in  this  context.  They  are  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
section  202,  and  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955,  as  amended  in  1968. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  broadlj- 
speaking,  that  this  amendment  is  supple- 
mental to  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
enactment.  It  carries  otrt  the  thrust  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  and  it 
makes  clear  that  the  rules  which  were 
established  in  those  enactments  are  dove- 
tailed into  the  current  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment — and  we 
have  studied  it  over  the  weekend  since 
he  first  introduced  it — ^it  does  clarify  and 
makes  more  specific  procedures  for  ab- 
sentee voting  overseas.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  amendment  were 
added  to  the  pending  bill.  We  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  as  fai- 
as  the  committee  is  concerned  and  ha\e 
it  added  to  tlie  bill  at  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  selected. 

I  think  that  it  would  make  good  sense. 
It  is  a  precautionary  sort  of  thing  to  make 
sure  that  the  procedures  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1955  would  not  dis- 
allow the  procedures  envisioned  in  the 
committee  approach.  Section  406  (a>  and 
(d'  would  not  be  affected  in  any  \^-ay  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Overseas 
Americans  may  register  by  using  eitlier 
the  registration  form  xmder  section  405 
or  the  form  provided  In  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  exactly  correct  in  his  ap- 
proach. He  has  described  the  amend- 
ment accurately.  Therefore,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboueezk)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment.  I  Putting  the  ques- 
tion. I 
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amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agredd  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


WAIVER  OP  GERMANENESS  RULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianlmous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  may  speak  out  of 
order  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
it  would  interest  the  Senate  if  I  reported 
on  reaction  encountered  by  me  in  my 
State  of  New  York  to  the  Watergate 
matter.  In  my  judgment  this  renders 
even  stronger  the  points  I  and  others 
have  been  making  about  the  Watergate 
affair. 

I  spoke  last  Friday  night  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Wayne  County 
Republican  Organization,  attended  by 
several  hundred  persons.  I  spoke  about 
various  matters  which  are  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  comments  I  made  on  the  Water- 
gate situation  had  a  great  impact  and 
evoked  a  particularly  intense  reaction.  It 
confirmed  what  I  had  felt  and  what 
others  had  been  feeling.  Therefore.  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  my  full  state- 
ment covering  several  topics  be  read  into 
the  Record  and  I  herewith  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  is  as 
follows : 

The  challenge  confronting  community  fi- 
nancing efforts  In  this  era  of  the  New  Feder- 
alism is  how  to  work  out  the  most  effective 
relationship  respecting  federal  aid  to  state, 
county  and  local  governments.  I  believe  that 
federal-state-local  relations  must  be  built 
on  one  standard,  and  that  standard  should 
be  one  of  performance — which  unit  of  gov- 
ernment can  best  get  the  job  done. 

Every  county  In  the  State  has  a  great  stake 
In  federal  payments.  In  fact,  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  Wayne  County  received  $67,269,195  in 
Federal  payments — to  government  and  Indi- 
viduals and  over  (26  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
alone.  These  funds  relate  to  everything  from 
old  age  assistance  and  social  security,  high- 
ways, health,  education,  manpower  and  man- 
power training,  welfare,  pollution,  control, 
veterans  benefits  and  many  other  specialized 
activities  like  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
prevention,  as  well  as  guarantees  and  direct 
Federal  works. 

Now  that  general  revenue  sharing  is  law, 
an  additional  step  Is  available  to  provide 
money  for  states  and  cities  to  use  on  an 
unrestricted  basis.  But.  it  Is  only  half  a  step 
when  a  State  such  as  New  York  does  not  get 
Its  fair  share.  I  am  working  to  see  that  the 
formula  for  general  revenue  sharing  takes 
into  account  adequately  first  New  York's 
needs,  and  second  the  effort  New  York  Is 
making  to  meet  those  needs.  New  York  Is  by 
nationwide  Income  standards  a  wealthy  state, 
but  that  does  not  mean  It  should  be  short- 
changed when  Washington  returns  some  of 
the  monies  New  Yorkers  pay  In  taxes. 

We  are  the  second  most  populous  state  in 
the  Nation.  That  must  be  considered  when 
the  revenue  pie  Is  cut.  But,  what  must  also 
be  considered  is  how  much  we  are  doing — 
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how  much  we  are  taxing 
for  the  services  to  the  peopl 
rendered.  New  York  State, 
istratlon  of  Governor 
pioneered.  Thus,  any 
general  revenue  sharing  mi^t 
like  New  York  which 
programs,    administer    then 
tliemselves   heavily   to   helj 
programs. 

One  specific  example  of 
derived  from  coordinated 
efforts  revolves  around  the 
Environmental  Protection 
and  sewer  projects.  New 
for  approval  of  26  key 
ects  prior  to  the  March  1 
under  PL  92-500  after  whlcl 
then  approved  would  have 
and  refinanced.  Two  of 
ects  are  located   here   In 
personally  spoke  with 
elshaus  about  these  projects 
March  1  deadline  to  urge 
distribution   of   the   llmita 
available.   Of   these   26 
approved. 

Because    I   was    gravely 
those  projects  which  were 
the  lack  of  sufficient  Feder4l 
order   to   provide   some 
to     those      communities 
needed   projects   were   not 
contacted   Mr.    Ruckelshaui 
Information  on  the  criteria 
the  nine  projects  and  specll  c 
recommendations  on  each 
projects.    Through    this 
ordlnated  effort.  It  Is  hope  1 
gently   needed  projects  car 
ance  they  require. 

Another  effort  in  which 
the  moment  which  wUl  be 
is  the      establishment   of 
Force.  I  have  established 
In  an  effort  to  gain  in-dejfth 
the   problerhs  confronting 
York  and  to  work  out  with 
those  problems.  The  Task 
of  representatives  of  farm 
ganlzatlons,    scholars, 
mists  and,  most  Importantly 
first  meeting  of  this  Task) 
In   Syrcause   on   April   2 
suits    of    this    coordinated 
problems  confronting 
pressive.   I   would   like   to 
some  of  the  positions  and 
a  result  of  this  meeting. 

I  firmly  believe  that 
a  right  to  adjust  Inequities 
seeing  that  farmers  have 
to  adjxist   inequities  woul< 
fluence  the  outcome  of  an 
always  support  the  right 
or  any  other  citizen — to 
avenue  of  appeal. 

In  this  connection,  I  an 
ing  for  a  meeting  between 
culture  Earl  Butz,  New 
of  Agriculture  Frank  Walkjey 
sey  Secretary  of  Agrlcultu 
cuss  the  downward  revlslo  i 
the    farm   point   pricing 
cla.ss  milk,  and  the  petitiofis 
basic  price  for  milk  used 
sold  on  the  national  market 

In  addition,  I  am  co 
bill     Introduced     by 
Henry   Bellmon  of 
require  the  Secretary  of 
a  hearing  In  a  milk  marke 
petition  of  producers. 

Transportation  problem 
most  serious  effect  on  the 
ness  In  New  York — ; 
business.  It  Is  my  Intention 
avoid  strikes  that  disrupt 
portation.  In  addition,  I 
uating    all    major 
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having  to  do  with  Penn 
bankrupt  railroads  to  determine 
which   these   proposals   wUl 
York  State  and  to  protect 
New  York  farmers.  In  a  parallel 
a  co-sponsor  of  the  Freight 
bill    which    Is    designed    to 
transportation      services 
United  States. 

Agricultural  cost  of  producjtlon 
sue  which  has  not  received 
tion.  Although  the  Department 
ture  has  indicated  that  there 
a  Cost  of  Production  Council, 
cil  may  help  persuade 
farmers'  efforts  to  provide 
able  prices  is  heavily  dependent 
costs  of  production.  I  wUl  con  ;lnue 
have   such   a  Council  established 
presently    looking    Into    an 
the    pending    agriculture 
vehicle  to  create  this  Council. 
State  Agricultural  Districts 
for  the  preservation  of  farmland 
efforts  to  expand  these  dlstrl  cts 
looking  Into  possible  Federal 
support   and   expand   these 
are  so  beneficial  to  the  econoknical 
ment  of  rural  areas 

Another  effort  I  am  engaged 
farmers — and  make  rural  life 
and    attractive — is    the 
heritaiace  Act,  of  which  I  an 
This  bin  would  exclude  the 
value  of  the  family  farm  frc^ 
estate  of  those  farmers  who 
their  own  farms  during  their 
willed  It  to  relatives  who 
this  tradition.  Estate  tax  Is  usually 
the  higher  real  estate  value 
than  on  its  far  lower  farming 
biUty,  and  this  bill  seeks  to 
nation  for  family  farms. 

The  Research  and  Developi^ent 
the    Department    of 
many  efforts  at  the   State  l^vel 
critically  Important  to  the 
ress  of  agrlcxUttire  In  the  United 
wUl  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
of  the  Research  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  an<, 
retary  Is  directed  to  expend 
of  such  funds. 

Other  matters  In  which  I  hfeve 
ombudsman  at  the  Federal  Ipvel 
County,  Include  efforts  to 
disaster  relief  loans,  continuing 
battle   against   the   forces  of 
threaten  from  the  high 
Great  Lakes.  Working  through 
Engineers,  the  International 
slon,  the  Office  of  Emergenc; ' 
every  possible  effort  Is  being 
the  victims  of  this  disaster 
disasters  from  recurring. 

In  our  State,  so  admirably 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  his 
and  In  your  Wayne  County 
ments  which  share  this  samr 
excellence,  there  Is  a  great 
coordination  of  our  efforts  to 
Federalism  the  most  exciting 
change  In  our  government. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  wl^ 
situation  which  I  know  Is  ol 
of  us — as  citizens  and  as 
the  future  of  our  country 
can  Party. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all 
gate  bxigging  Incident  was 
"caper".  The  astounding  and 
Is  that  this  disgraceful  and 
fair  reflects  adversely  on  our 
system  and  coxild  if  allowed  tc 
hurt  the  Republican  Party; 
would  agree  that  executive 
be  used  to  cover  up  a  possible 
doing. 

Hence  I  would  hope  that 
would  clear  the  air  by  disclosl  ig 
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lean  people  what  he  has  found  in  his  White 
House  Investigation  of  the  Watergate  Inci- 
dent and  by  allowing  his  assistants  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee 
as  he  has  already  allowed  them  to  appear  be- 
fore a  Grand  Jury.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  will  protect 
the  reputations  of  individuals  in  a  fair  way 
and  will  recognize  executive  privilege  in  the 
President's  communication  with  his  own 
staff. 

Ml'.  President,  I  interpolated  at  that 
point  that  the  President  is  entitled  to 
that,  that  he  is  entitled  to  have  executive 
policy  communications  between  himself 
and  members  of  his  staff  protected.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  in  the  Congress 
expects  anything  else.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  acts  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest or  alleged  criminal  wrong-doing 
as  far  as  the  courts  are  concei-ned. 

I  then  said: 

The  President  has  frequently  spoken  of 
the  "need  for  a  driving  dream  and  a  "re- 
newed sense  of  purpose"  In  America.  In 
charting  a  new  course  for  the  American  fu- 
ture, he  has  scored  some  extraordinary 
achievements.  He  ought  not  now  to  allow 
those  achievements  to  be  marred  by  the 
Watergate  incident. 

To  do  so  would  be  tragic  both  for  our 
country  and  the  Republican  Party — which 
has  had  a  long  tradition  of  high  purpose 
and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  Its  public  re- 
sponsibility. The  American  people  will  not 
forget  our  response  to  this  Issue  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1974  and  1976  If  we  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Watergate. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  it  proper,  as  I  had 
spoken  out  publicly  in  my  State  and  else- 
where, to  read  this  into  the  Record. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  352>  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registra- 
tion program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated : 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10  strike  all  of  lines  10  through 
17;  and  renumber  the  subsequent  subsec- 
tion (c). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Allen)  . 

tTNAKlMOtJS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  this  request  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  with  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  this  amendment  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>,  and 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  and 


that  the  vote  occm*  on  the  amendment 
no  later  than  3  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  time  is  equally  di- 
vided, that  would  be  roughly  70  minutes, 
35  minutes  each? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say  tliat  this  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  as  I  understand  from  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  knock  out  section  409(b), 
which  provides  a  subsidy  to  the  various 
States  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  voter 
registration  by  post  card  system  for  State 
elections. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
might  ask,  how  in  the  world  would  they 
operate  a  system  whereby  some  voters 
would  qualify  under  the  Post  Card  Reg- 
istration Act  and  become  voters  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  while  others  already  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  State  and  Federal  elec- 
tions would  not,  of  course,  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  law  providing  for  voter 
registration  by  post  cards?  How  would 
that  operate,  to  have  a  voter  authorized 
to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  and  not  au- 
thorized to  vote  for  a  State  officer?  A 
person  having  registered  under  the  post 
card  system  would  come  into  the  polls  to 
vote.  He  would  be  qualified  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections,  that  is,  for  presiden- 
tial electors,  for  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  for  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  could  not  vote 
for  Governor,  for  secretary  of  state,  for 
treasurer,  for  auditor,  or  for  members  of 
the  State  legislature. 

How  would  they  operate  it?  Nothing 
but  confusion  could  come  from  such  a 
system. 

Could  you  say  to  the  voter,  as  he  goes 
in  to  the  voting  machine,  "Now,  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  the  Federal  officers,  but  do 
not  move  those  keys  and  vote  in  the  State 
elections."  It  is  just  not  practicable;  you 
have  to  have  the  same  system  through- 
out. That  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea,  however,  of  the 
Federal  Government  paying  an  induce- 
ment, a  subsidy,  something  akin  to  a 
legalized  bribe,  as  it  were,  to  induce  the 
States  to  adopt  this  registration  by  post- 
card system.  This  bill  really  ought  to  be 
called  a  tombstone  registration  bill,  rath- 
er than  a  voter  registration  bill,  because 
it  does  open  the  way  to  massive  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  in  the  matter  of  regis- 
tration. 

These  cards  would  be  broadcast  all  over 
the  country,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  sent  to  every  postal  address  and 
every  residence :  and  postal  addresses,  of 
course,  would  include  an  offce,  a  busi- 
ness, a  rural  mailbox,  a  post  office  box, 
or  a  plant.  It  is  provided  that  they  shall 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  cards,  with- 
out saying  sufficient  unto  what.  If  they 
went  to  a  plant,  tlie  postman  woulA  have 
a  right  to  say,  "Well,  now,  a  sufficient 
number  of  cards  here  would  be  (fce  for 
every  employee  and  evei-y  membeinof  his 
family,"  and  he  might  drop  off  5.000  or 
10,000  cards,  when  they  had  each  already 
received  one  at  home. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  they  would  scatter 
these  cards  in  every  Federal  office.  In 


every  post  office,  on  every  rural  route, 
every  mail  route,  and  every  State  and 
local  office.  Why  send  them  out  through 
the  mail  at  a  cost  of  some  12  cents  apiece? 
luhas  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
running  this  added  echelon  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  would  run  anywhere  from 
$50  to  $100  million  a  year.  And  to  what 
purpose? 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  to 
register?  Not  in  my  State.  All  you  have 
to  be  is  18  years  of  age,  and  present  your- 
self to  the  registration  office  and  sign 
up.  You  do  not  have  to  be  able  to  write: 
you  do  not  have  to  be  able  to  read.  All 
you  have  to  be  is  18  years  of  age.  So 
what  is  so  difficult  about  that?  Why 
broadcast  these  cards  all  over  the  coun- 
try, at  an  expense  of  from  $50  to  $100 
million  a  year? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  through  the 
mails  they  would  send  out  some  240  mil- 
lion cards  a  year,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  would  prevent  them  from  sending 
these  cards  out  every  month.  eveiT  week, 
or  every  day,  for  that  matter.  The  only 
restriction  is  not  a  limitation;  it  is  a 
floor.  They  have  to  send  them  out  at  least 
every  2  years,  but  they  can  send  them  as 
often  as  they  want  to. 

Mr.  President,  that  opens  the  way  for 
fraud.  Cards  would  be  lying  around 
everywhere.  By  the  way,  to  make  it  eas- 
ier for  the  recipient,  they  would  have  the 
U.S.  Government  frank  on  these  cards, 
to  be  sent  out  as  two  cards,  a  double 
card,  one  card  going  to  the  occupant  of 
the  mail  box— they  would  not  even  ad- 
dress them  to  a  given  person,  so  that 
they  could  know  whether  the  person  was 
already  registered  or  not.  Mr.  President, 
we  get  enough  junk  mail  without 
burdening  the  post  office  system  with 
240  million  of  these  cards  a  year.  But 
every  one  of  them  would  have  a  return 
card  for  the  recipient  to  mail  back.  Well, 
there  would  be  a  natural  inclination  on 
everyone's  part  to  send  something  back. 
A  registered  voter  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  "Well,  maybe  I  am  supposed  to  send 
this  in  anyway,"  and  he  would  go  ahead 
and  send  it  in,  and  they  would  come  in 
in  bales  to  the  registration  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  in  some 
figures  given  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
here.  He  was  talking  about  elections  over 
in  England,  and  how  big  a  turnout  they 
always  had. 

I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Saturday,  April  14,  in  talking  about  a 
labor  sweep  they  had  in  Britain's  county 
election,  it  said  the  turnout  was  ex- 
tremely light,  about  half  that  of  the 
usual  parliamentary  election.  But  even 
if  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  100  per- 
cent turnout  in  the  past,  and  only  half 
turned  out  this  time,  that  would  mean 
that  50  percent  turned  out,  and  that  is 
below  the  percentage  that  turned  out  in 
the  1972  Presidential  election  in  this 
country.  So  I  do  not  believe  you  can  set 
England  up  on  the  basis  of  this  record 
as  a  country  that  votes  a  tremendous 
percentage. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  Senator's 
use  of  figures  regarding  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  the  fact  that  in  1972  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  our  people  who  are  of 
voting  age  turned  out  to  vote. 

That  is  not  hard  to  explain,  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  because  our  State  is  a  Demo- 
rratic  State.  We  like  to  vote  Democratic 
in  Alabama  where  we  can.  But  the 
people  obviously  took  the  position  that 
they  did  not  want  to  vote  Democratic 
and  they  were  reluctant  to  vote  Repub- 
lican, so  a.s  a  result  the  turnout  was  small 
in  1972. 

But.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  do  any- 
thing whatsoever  to  encourage  voting  by 
a  registered  voter.  All  it  purports  to  do  is 
to  mcrease  the  ninnber  of  registered 
voters. 

At  that  point  we  see  some  interesting 
figures.  According  to  a  table  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  for  1970,  80  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters,  that  is,  those  of  voting  age  in 
Alabama  are  registered  to  vote,  whereas 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  according  to 
this  same  table  of  the  Census  Bureau  for 
1970,  only  69  percent  of  the  eligible  vot- 
ers in  the  great  State  of  Wyoming  are 
registered  to  vote. 

If  our  participation  in  the  election 
dropped  from  the  80  percent  of  those 
registered  down  to  44  percent,  as  the 
table  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  committee  discloses,  that  situa- 
tion would  not  be  cured  by  the  bill  be- 
cause Alabama  already  has  a  good  rec- 
ord of  registration,  with  80  percent  of  its 
people  fcieing  registered.  So  the  fallacy 
in  the  Senator's  argument  is  that  Ala- 
bama had  80  percent  registered  but  only 
44  percMit  turned  out  to  vote.  So  the  bill 
would  not  cvu-e  that  situation. 

What  we  need  is  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation to  get  out  to  vote  those  people  who 
are.  in  fact,  registered  to  vote. 

Wow,  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  political  aspects  of  the  bill 
ant!  how  it  could  be  misused.  Not  only 
wotdd  the  registration  blanks  or  the 
cards  with,  I  assume,  a  Government 
frank  on  them  to  allow  them  to  be  sent 
back  without  expense,  not  only  would 
there  be  tens  upon  tens  of  millions  of 
tiK>«e  cards  spread  all  over  the  country 
but  thare  would  be  stacks  of  them  in 
every  local  government  oflBce,  in  every 
Federal  office,  in  every  post  offtce,  so  wiiat 
woald  there  be  to  prevent  anyone — any 
mMcliievous  cliild,  for  that  matter — from 
petting  hundreds  of  them  and  signing 
them  all  and  putting  them  in  the  mail 
and  sending  them  off  to  the  registration 
office? 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  mechanics  of 
getting  the  cards  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties are,  in  fact,  staggering.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  addressed,  the  return 
card,  back  to  the  registrar  in  the  partic- 
lilar  governmental  unit  where  the  person 
would  be  supposed  to  register.  So  it  will 
require  that  this  administrator  of  tliis 
new  bureau  provide  that  the  cards — 
tlKre  are  over  3,000  counties  in  the  coun- 
try, I  believe,  and  each  county  has  a 
system  of  registering  voters,  so  the  cards 
would  have  to  be  arranged  with  over 
3,000  different  return  addresses  and  they 
would  have  to  be  printed  up  accordingly, 
and  these  would  be  spread  out  through- 
otrt  the  country  in  systems  other  than  by 


mail  and  they  would  han  e  to  go  back  to 
a  certain  address  of  the  registrar. 

Another  thing  that  se<  ms  to  be  miss- 
ing from  this,  on  whici  possibly  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  ;an  supply  the 
information.  I  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  by  the  various  boards  of  reg- 
istrars throughout  the  c(  untry  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  saying  that  it  s  necessary  for 
them  to  have  this  post  ;ard  system  in 
order  properly  to  dischar  re  the  duties  of 
their  office  in  getting  the  people  in  their 
areas  registered  to  vote. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  P  -esident,  I  have 
here  a  strong  statement  f  om  the  head  of 
tlie  Association  of  Registi  axs  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  giving  very  st  :ong  testimony 
against  the  bill. 

If  it  does  not  take  too  1  )ng  and  time  is 
not  limited,  I  should  lib  2  to  read  that 
statement  and  possibly  I  will  be  able  to 
come  back  to  it  at  a  lat<  r  date. 

The  pending  amendm  ;nt  merely  re- 
moves the  subsidy  that  tl  e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  to  the  Stai  es  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  States  is  go  ag  to  the  post 
card  system. 

Already  tliere  is  provi  led,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  testimony  seeks  ,o  set  some  sort 
of  estimate  of  50  cents  j  ler  registration 
card  that  comes  in,  tha ,  they  pay  the 
State  for  the  work  of  th;  registrar  and 
then  they  would — in  the  section  of  the 
amendment  that  I  am  trying  to  get 
knocked  out — pay  the  £  tates  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  of  that  amoimt,  what- 
ever it  is,  if  they  would  cl  ange  their  laws 
accordingly. 

That  is  just  a  little  b  t  more  than  I 
care  to  see  done.  If  the  i  ederal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  put  in  thij  system  of  reg- 
istration whereby  a  man  can  vote  in 
Federal  elections  but  he  caimot  vote  in 
State  electicwis,  well,  let  it  do  it.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  hoping 
that  this  matter  will  comi  to  a  head  very 
soon. 

On  would  think  that  h  ;re  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with  so  many  great  ii  sues  before  the 
country,  we  would  have  some  measure 
before  \is  that  is  of  greater  importance 
and  greater  worth  than  t  le  pending  bill, 
which  would  set  up  a  useless  bureaucracy 
to  impose  upon  tlie  peopl«  of  this  country 
to  try  to  make  it  so  ea;^  for  a  persoa  to 
go  down  and  register. 

I  want  to  commend  tli :  State  of  Utah 
and  the  citizens  of  Utah  for  their  great 
record.  I  feel  that  our  reci  ird  in  Alabama, 
of  80  percent  registered  is  not  a  bad 
record,  but  the  State  of  Utah  outstrips 
every  other  State — 98.'-  percent — 98.4 
percent  ol  the  citizens  o '  voting  age  in 
tlie  State  of  Utah  are  re]  Istered  to  vote. 
If  we  put  a  bundle  of  care  i  on  every  front 
porch  in  Utah,  I  do  not  i  «e  how  we  can 
get  that  percentage  up  i  ibove  98.4  per- 
cent. Tet  under  Uua  law,  f  it  passes,  and 
I  hope  that  it  does  not,  1  he  administra- 
tlon — that  is,  the  votini  by  pest  card 
registration  atbnintstratiin — ^wonld  send 
out  hundreiSs  of  thousands  of  cards  to 
the  State  erf  Utah,  trying  to  get  the  1.5 
percent  of  the  people  wao  have  not  yet 
registered. 
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Speaking  of  overkill,  thj  s  is  certainly 
a  case  of  overkilL 

Now  why,  if  a  person  \fants  to  take 
part  in  the  operation  of  Iri  i  government 
and  wants  to  discharge  tie  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  siould  he  not 
be  willing  merely  to  drop  by  the  regis- 
tration office  and  register  and  become 
a  voter,  and  show  a  little  i  iterest  in  the 
operation  of  his  govermnei  t? 

I  do  not  see  that  that  is  an  unreason- 
able request  to  make  of  a  person,  that 
he  go  down  to  the  courbhouse  or  to 
where  the  registration  b<oks  are  and 
register. 

Now  the  distinguished  !  Senator  from 
Wyoming  talks  about  the  gf  eat  variation 
that  exists  in  the  various  States,  as  to 
the  requirements  for  regijtering.  Well. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  variation  that  could 
exist,  except  on  the  time  for  registration. 
That  is  all  covered  by  Federal  law.  It 
knocked  out  the  literacy  t  ;st  and  made 
everybody  eligible  for  regis!  ration  if  they 
are  merely  of  voting  age.  These  cards 
woiUd  go  to  every  penitenti  iry  and  every 
insane  asylum  throughout  the  country, 
and  these  people  would  hive  an  oppor- 
tunity to  s«ad  those  card^  back.  But  if 
there  he  variations,  I  do  hot  see  what 
variations  there  could  be  except  in  the 
time  for  registration.  Th4t  is  a  State 
matter.  Handle  that  at  the  State  level. 
There  is  no  need  to  enciunber  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  with  another 
agency  or  bureau.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  Federal  bureaus,  tha ;  I  know  of— 
certainly  not  to  encourage  people  to  go 
out  and  register  when  thei  e  is  no  hard- 
ship in  going  to  register. 

Mr.  President,  I  cited  the  State  of 
Utah  as  an  example  of  wh  at  motivated, 
patriotic,  civic-minded  citizens  can  do 
in  the  matter  of  registration.  They  can 
get  up  to  a  well  nigh  perfect  record  of 
98.4  percent.  Now  let  us  lobk  at  some  of 
the  other  States.  Let  us  loo  c  at  the  State 
of  Texas.  They  have  had  registration  by 
mail  in  Texas  for  30  yeai-s.  How  high 
have  they  built  up  in  the  natter  of  the 
registration  of  their  peope?  The  1970 
table  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the 
very  people  who  would  run  this  system, 
says  that  in  1970,  63.2  percent  of  the 
people  of  Texas  were  regis  tered  to  vote. 
I  do  not  think  it  even  requires  a  post 
card  to  vote  in  Texas.  Tiey  mail  in  a 
coupon  from  a  newspapei'.  If  all  they 
can  get  63.2  percent  by  a  mail  system 
and  Utah  can  get  98.4  percent  without 
any  mafl  system,  that  does  not  show  too 
much  for  the  efficacy  of  th(  i  mail  system, 
it  would  seem  to  me. 

Throughout  the  countiy,  the  same 
story  would  exist.  Of  cours  b,  it  is  fine  to 
say  we  are  making  it  easy  to  register. 
Get  them  registered,  and  what  do  they 
do?  Eighty  percent  are  registered  in  Ala- 
bama. The  distinguistied  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  pointed  out  that  fewer 
than  50  percent  voted  in  1972.  So  it  is 
not  a  case  of  registration  guaranteeing 
voting,  nor  does  availability  of  post  cards 
to  register  guarantee  registration.  The 
contrary  is  true,  and  I  p<^  t  to  the  State 
of  Texas  as  an  example. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  h  be  oar  people 
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in  Alabama  to  be  left  alone  on  this  post 
card  system.  If  this  system  of  registra- 
tion by  post  card  in  Federal  elections  is 
imposed  on  us,  naturally,  we  will  comply 
with  the  law.  But  do  not  make  us  change 
our  State  system.  Do  not  throw  out  this 
offer  to  our  registration  boards  to  go  over 
to  this  post  card  system:  "We  will  pay 
you  some  additional  money."  I  resent 
that.  I  resent  any  such  offer  contained  in 
a  bill — ^to  say  to  our  people,  "If  you  will 
put  in  the  post  card  system,  we  will  pay 


you  a  certain  amount  of  money."  It  does 
not  smack  well  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  two  points  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 


The  first  point  has  to  do  with  the  rele- 
vant figures  in  regard  to  who  did  and 
who  did  not  vote  the  last  time,  in  1972. 
I  submit  again,  as  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's breakdown  of  the  vote  by  States 
in  last  November's  Presidential  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


VOTER  TURNOUT  BY  STATE  IN  THE  1972  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

state 

Eligible 
voters  1 

Actual 
voters  - 

Turnout of 

eligible 

voters 

(percent) 

Registered 
voters  3 

Turnout  of 

registered 

voters 

(percent) 

State 

Eligible 
voters ' 

Actual 
voters  - 

Turnout  of 

eligible 

voters 

(percent) 

Registered 

voters  • 

Turnout  of 

registered 

voters 

(percent) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

2,  274. 000 
200,000 

1.239,000 

1,310,000 

13.945,000 

1,  558, 000 
2, 106, 000 

371,000 

518, 000 

5,105,000 

3,104,000 

531, 000 

479,000 

7,  542,  000 

3,  509, 000 
1,909,000 
1.541.000 

2,  206, 000 
2, 339. 000 

66,000 
2, 688, 000 
3,955,000 
5,  874, 000 
2,560,000 
1,  403, 000 

3,  266,  000 
460,000 

1,006.000 

95,000 

623,000 

612,000 

7, 765, 000 

949, 000 

1,384,000 

236, 000 

164,  000 

2,576,000 

1,172,000 

270,  000 

310,  000 

4.  704, 000 

2,128.000 

1.225.000 

916.000 

1. 067, 000 

1,051.000 

417,000 

1.354.000 

2.  458.  000 

3.  487.  000 
1.  738. 000 

646.000 

1.856.000 

318, 000 

44.2 

47.5 

50.3 

47.4 

55.7 

60.9 

65.7 

63.6 

31.7 

50.5 

37.8 

50.8 

64.7 

62,4 

60.6 

64,2 

59.4 

48.4 

44.9 

62.6 

50.4 

62.1 

59.4- 

67.9 

46.0 

56.8 

69.1 

1,  764, 000 

57.0 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

1,022.000 

348.000 

521,000 

576,000 

182,000 

334,000 

2, 992, 000 

386. 000 

7.157.000 

1,506,000 

281.000 

4. 087. 000 

1.030.000 

922.000 

4.589.000 

416. 000 

672.000 

307. 000 

1.201.000 

3.461,000 

478, 000 

187.000 

1.447,000 

1.470.000 

762. 000 

1.851.000 

146, 000 

56.4 
52.3 
64.1 
59.5 
60.7 
56.0 
43.5 
69.9 
56.9 
56.8 
61.5 
56.2 
61.8 
39.4 
70.7 
44.3 
45.1 
69.4 
60.5 
45.3 
62.0 
64.5 
62.6 
64.9 

712,000 

80.9 

Arizona 

862,000 

1,010,000 

10,  466, 000 

1,220,000 

1,648,000 

293.000 

305,000 

3,487,000 

2,  403, 000 

338,000 

397.000 

6,  215, 000 

72.3 
61.5 
74.2 
77.8 
84.0 
80.5 
53.8 
73.9 
48.8 
79.9 
78.1 
75.7 

424,000 
3,673,000 

78.8 

5,025.000 

81.5 

California 

New  Mexico 

New  York           

..1...            636.000 
12.773.000 

9,207.000 
2,358,000 

77.7 

North  Carolina 

3,463.000 

63.9 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

402. 000 

District  of  Columbia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania       .     .  .. 

7.185.000 

1.812.000 

1.500,000 

8,161,000 

i,  247,1)66 
1,198.000 
5, 872, 000 

532. 000 
1,029,000 

392, 000 
1,990,000 

"■"621, '666 

273.000 

2,107,000 

1,975,000 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

82.6 
77.0 
78.2 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island 

673.000 

78.2 

Illinois 

South  Carolina 

1.706,000 

65.3 

Indiana  ..  .    ..    ..  

South  Dakota 

434.000 

78.3 

Tennessee 

2.713.000 

60.4 

Kansas  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia                .  

7,681.000 

689.000 

309.000 

3.197,000 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

1,455,000 
1,785,000 
616,000 
1,816,000 
2,  775, 000 
4.  763, 000 

73.3 
58.9 
67.7 
74.6 
88.5 
73.2 

77.0 
68.5 
68.7 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

2,371,000 

74. « 

West  Virginia 

1.182.000 

Michigan 

2,955.000 

Wyoming 

Total 

"....            225,000 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

139,642,000 

77,684,000 

55.6 

Montana 

387,000 

82.2 

1  Bureau  of  the  Census,  current  population  reports.  "Projections  of  the  Population  of  Voting 
Age  for  States;  November  1972,"  series  P-25  No.  479  (March  1972),  table  2. 

-  Certified  vote  totals  in  the  1972  election,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Dec,  20, 1972, 
p.  28;  Dec.  24,  1972,  p.  26.  Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

'  Official  reports  of  the  State  secretaries  of  State,  giving  registration  figures  available  for  the 


most  recent  date  before  election  day.  Data  furnished  to  the  National  Republican  CongressiBnal 
Committee  and  the  Library  ol  Congress.  Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand.  In  some  caa^ 
the  number  ol  registered  voters  will  increase  as  the  figures  are  updated  to  election  day,  and  th 
turnout  of  registered  voters  will  show  a  corresponding  decrease. 


Mr.  McGEE.  As  one  scans  that  list, 
he  is  struck  with  the  variables  among 
the  States:  The  low  voter  turnout  in 
Alabama,  44.2  percent  among  all  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  eligible 
in  the  State;  the  47  percent  turnout  in 
the  State  of  Alaska;  47  percent  in  Ai*- 
kansas;  31  percent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 37  percent  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia; 44  percent  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
43  percent  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  so  forth.  As  one  peruses  the 
whole  list,  he  is  struck  by  the  discrep- 
ancy between  those  who  voted  and  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  eligible 
to  vote  had  all  conditions  obtained  in  the 
way  envisaged  by  this  bill. 

The  point  behind  this  is  that  moti- 
vation remains  a  factor.  I  have  stressed 
again  and  again  in  my  remarks  that  we 
do  not  contend  and  would  not  dare  con- 
tend that  by  registering  the  people  by 
post  card,  they  would  all  loish  out  and 
vote.  Many  of  them  still  would  not.  But 
the  track  record  for  registered  voters  is 
very  much  higher  than  other  categories. 
It  ranges  in  the  75  to  85  percent  and  in 
some  cases  nearly  90-percent  range.  If 
they  are  registered,  they  are  more  in- 
clined to  vote. 

But  let  us  note  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  leaves  out  of  his  interesting 
figures,  when  he  reminds  us  that  almost 
80  percent  of  his  people  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  are  in  fact  registered.  If  I  add 


that  up  correctly,  what  does  that  tell  us? 
It  tells  us  that  510,000  people  ir.  Alabama 
still  are  not  registered.  That  is  more 
than  a  half  million.  Perhaps  that  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  his  State. 
They  have  to  be  the  judge  of  that.  That 
is  a  very  considerable  number. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  While  the  Senator  is 
pointing  out  that  only  80  percent  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  registered,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  table,  table  598  of  the  sta- 
tistical abstract  of  1972,  that  only  69.2 
percent  of  the  good  people  of  Wyoming 
are  registered  to  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  not  running  a  race 
between  Wyoming  and  Alabama.  I  am 
running  a  race  between  the  62  million 
people  who  did  not  vote  in  this  country 
last  year  and  the  poor  track  record  that 
represents  in  contrast  to  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy — 
the  larger  republics  in  the  free  world,  the 
countries  with  democratic  systems  of 
government.  Something  has  to  explain 
why  we  have  such  a  bad  track  record 
when  it  comes  to  a  Federal  election.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  less  inspiration  and  less  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  think  they  are  as  great 
as  anybody  else,  and  they  still  are  not 
showing  up.  There  has  to  be  another  ex- 


planation, which  the  Senator  does  not 
supply,  and  I  think  I  come  closer  to 
supplying  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  just  a  moment,  the 
Senator  was  out  of  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  read  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sat- 
urday. April  14,  1973,  commenting  on  the 
recent  elections  in  Britain.  The  editorial 
refers  to  the  Labor  Party  sweep  in  Bri- 
tain's county  election  and  it  says  the 
turnout  was  extremely  light,  about  one- 
half  of  the  usual  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. So  if  the  usual  parliamentary  elec- 
tions have  been  getting  a  100-percent 
voter  turnout,  and  these  elections  had  a 
turnout  of  one-half,  it  would  indicate 
that  it  was  below  the  low  figure  rung  up 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1972  Presi- 
dential election,  where  the  percentage 
was  55  percent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree.  The  record  spo- 
ken of  in  England  was  just  one  election, 
but  year  in  and  year  out,  election  after 
election,  our  percentages  in  the  United 
States  have  ranked  the  lowest  over  the 
long  pull  among  free  countries.  We  hiave 
been  having  free  elections  for  a  great 
many  years.  Some  elections  are  better 
than  others,  but  our  elections  consist- 
ently run  below  elections  the  rest  of 
the  free  w-orld. 

The  question  Ls.  Why  do  they  do  bet- 
ter? What  do  theii-  people  have  that  oiu: 
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people  do  not  have?  I  submit  again  that 
the  only  thing  that  looms  on  our  hori- 
zon is  that  we  have  more  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  registering  voters,  that  most 
votes,  if  they  are  registered,  are  more 
inclined  to  vote  than  those  who  have  to 
scramble  around  difficulties  just  to  get  to 
tlie  polls. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  take  unregis- 
tered figures,  in  the  same  table,  in  New 
York,  3.5  million  poeple  were  not  regis- 
tered. That  is  a  pretty  substantial  chunk 
of  voters.  Four  million  people  were  not 
registered  in  California.  They  had  a 
httle  higher  percentage  otherwise.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  were  not  registered  in 
South  Carolina.  Over  1  million  were  not 
registered  in  North  Carolina.  One  mil- 
lion were  not  registered  in  Virginia.  Six 
hundred  thousand  were  not  registered  in 
Louisiana.  Three  million  were  not  regis- 
tered in  Pennsylvania.  One  and  a  half 
million  were  not  registered  in  Illinois. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body  to  take  off  on  all  50  States  because 
they  are  there  in  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
port. The  real  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  tens  ot  milllOTis  of  Americans  were 
not  registered  in  the  last  election  and 
we  worry  about  why  they  do  not  vote 
when  they  are  registered,  but  let  us  get 
them  registered  first.  That  is  the  first 
task.  The  record  is  so  bad  that  this  bill 
should  be  debated  on  the  basis  of  how  to 
get  more  people  registered  rather  than 
making  excuses  for  why  people  do  not 
show  up.  The  one  excuse  that  no  Member 
of  this  body  can  cover  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  registered.  The  onus  is 
on  every  Member  of  this  body.  Including 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  for  not 
doing  more  to  make  sure  they  are  reg- 
istered. I  am  trying  to  do  whatever  small 
part  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  reg- 
istration of  more  voters.  It  is  only  one 
of  many  things  that  should  be  done,  and 
that  is  the  registration  through  the  post 
card  system  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  ratified  and  verified 
by  each  of  the  State  registrars.  I  say  that 
because  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
dwelling  on  that  question  as  I  listened  to 
hia  present  remarks  which  aie  focused 
primarily  on  the  pending  amendment. 

In  the  pending  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  seeks  to  knock  out  of 
the  bill  the  30-percent  clause.  What  is 
the  30-percent  clause?  That  clause  sim- 
ply provides  in  the  bill  that  after  people 
are  registered  for  Federal  elections  by 
post  card  so  that  they  will  be  registered, 
and  thus  tiiccible  to  vote  in  elections  for 
the  President,  Senator,  and  Representa- 
tive, in  addition,  if  any  State  should 
decide  it  was  more  systematic,  that  it 
was  more  effective  in  a  participating  de- 
mocracy to  apply  the  same  limitations 
on  residence  for  State  elections  as  the 
law  already  apices  for  national  elec- 
tions, that  the  Federal  Government 
would  help  them  to  meet  the  initial  cost. 

I  was  asked  a  moment  ago  why  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  pick  up 
100  percent  of  the  cost  because  of  the 
extra  charge  for  registering  many  more 
voters.  Theoretically,  registering  30  to 
40  million  more  voters  would  be  involved 
and  the  reason  we  did  not  offer  100  per- 
cent is  that  we  thought  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  to  share  a  major 
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part  of  that  cost.  This  is 
for  the  State.  This  is  not 
State.  This  is  not  a  buying  off  of  the 
States  or  pushing  them  fito  something 
they  do  not  want.  That  is 
is  in  the  bill  as  the  percefitage  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  assist  with  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  in 
the  event  any  State  woul  i  like  to  apply 
the  same  rules  for  votir  g  to  all  their 
State  elections  at  the  sa  ne  time.  Even 
then  we  are  talking  a  bout  a  small 
amount  of  money,  about  30  percent.  If 
everybody  who  is  not  r  jgistered  were 
registered  imder  this  sys  tem,  the  esti- 
mated cost  from  the  da  a  that  is  run 
through  computers,  woull  be  about  25 
cents  per  registrant.  Abou  t  30  percent  of 
that  figure  would  represe  it  a  total  cost 
of  about  $4  million,  or  ju  ;t  a  little  over. 
If  everyone  not  registered  now  were  cov- 
ered under  the  bill,  this  would  be  $14 
million  and  the  Federal  !  hare  would  be 
$4  to  $4.5  million.  So  it  is  still  playing 
penny  ante  with  a  very  significant  re- 
sponsibility to  get  voters  registered  and 
participating  in  otu:  systen  i. 

Without  some  small  assistance  from 
the  Federal  level  in  finam  ing  the  cost  of 
registration — ^if  we  were  i  o  wipe  out  the 
30  percent  to  be  specific— it  would  ac- 
tually discourage  voting  in  State  elec- 
tions. Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
wants  fewer  voters  in  the  State  elections. 
That  is  up  to  the  State  jf  Alabama  to 
determine.  That  is  their  I  ecision  and  we 
do  not  want  the  postca  d  registration 
process  to  lead  any  State  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  so  b«  rdensome  they 
could  not  afford  it.  This  h  an  attempt  to 
have  sharing  of  the  actial  cost  in  the 
registration  process.  It  L  with  that  in 
mind  that  we  added  the  ;  0  percent  pro- 
vision. It  is  not  a  requii  sment  because 
they  do  not  get  the  30  pel  cent  if  they  do 
not  request  it.  No  State  h]  s  to  do  so.  The 
State  can  Ignore  it  entire  ly.  That  would 
be  up  to  the  State,  and  here  would  be 
no  bin  submitted.  But  if  e  rery  State  sub- 
mitted its  total  bill  It  w  juld  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  mill  on  because  of 
this  30  percent  clause. 

In  regard  to  my  own  State  of  Wyo- 
ming ;  if  we  were  to  regist<  r  all  the  voters 
not  registered  in  Wyomi  ig  and  shared 
the  cost  in  this  way,  th !  total  cost  of 
registering  some  25,000  ol[  them  who  are 
not  registered  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $8,000  or  $10,000,  ^hich  is  pretty 
small,  indeed.  This  is  on  y  if  the  State 
chooses  to  participate  ir  that  fashion. 
If  the  State  of  Wyomi  og  decided  it 
wanted  no  part  of  it,  the  e  would  be  no 
Federal  input  under  hose  circum- 
stances. The  State  of  V  yoming  would 
still  remain  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  registrants  anc  of  the  validity 
of  any  applicant  for  reg  stration  imder 
those  circvunstances. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  isk  how  much 
time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :eR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
pared  to  yield  back  the 
time  if  the  Senator  h 
agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr. 
the  remainder  of  my  tim« , 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICI R.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  n  )t  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered, 
vhy  30  percent        Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  suggest 


Presit  ent 


,  Preside  nt 


I  am  pre- 
re^nainder  of  my 
otn  Alabama  is 


I  yield  back 
and  I  ask  for 
amendment. 
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the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFIC^  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leg^ative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the]  order  for  the 
quorxun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  a  nendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  a  nendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  a  id  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerl  wiU  caU  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  callsd  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  fron  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  B-itsd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( V.  r.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Michigar  (Mr.  Haht), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Harxke)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  fron  i  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  fr<  im  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senatcw  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxjsKiK),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  ari!  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Siennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  1  f  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  frcwn  [ndlana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  and  the  Senato'  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  would  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annouice  that  the 
Senator  from  CMclahoma  iV.r.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  TennesseeKMr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (\  :r.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  <  ruRNEY) ,  and' 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nepraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  fron^  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
TOOTit  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  feenator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (MrJ  Thurmond) 
would  each  vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  101  Leg.] 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 


VISAS — 27 

Bennett 
Buckley 
Cotton 
Dole 


]  lomenicl 
]  irvln 
]  'annln 
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Griffin 

Jobnston 

Sparkman 

Hansen 

lAcCleUAn 

Talt 

Hatfield 

Nnnn 

Talmadge 

Helms 

Scott,  P». 

Tower 

Hnuka 

BcaCt,Va. 
MATS— -M 

TOUB« 

Abonrezk 

BncheB 

Fa<^wood 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Blden 

JavltB 

Pen 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Proxmtre 

Case 

MajiSfifld 

Bandolpb 

Cbiirch 

Mathtas 

Riblcoff 

Cook 

McGee 

Both 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Saxbe 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Schweiker 

Eagleton 

MetcaU 

Stevens 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hathaway 

Mocs 

Welckcr 

HudcUeston 

Nelson 

WUliams 

NOT  VOTIKO— 25 

Bayh 

Clark 

Inouye 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Long 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

McClure 

Brock 

Fong 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Gravel 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

CFumey 

Stennls 

Eaxry  F.,  Jr 

.     Hart 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Bartke 

Tunney 

Chiles 

Hollings 

8o  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
i6ctcd. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  asea  to  further  anaendment. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  over  recent  reports  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  still  refus- 
ing to  restore  our  normal  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Sweden.  These  reports  have 
just  been  confirmed  in  our  public  hear- 
ings on  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill. 

Our  Swedish  friends  have  recently 
taken  steps  to  try  to  Improve  our  normal 
diplomatic  relationship  and  have  been 
most  discourteously  rebuffed  for  their 
efforts. 

The  Swedish  Government  over  a  long 
period  of  time  has  regarded  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  gravely  mistaken  policy  and  has  fre- 
quently made  known  its  opposition.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Swedish  Government  has  been  faithfully 
reflecting  the  views  of  large  numbers  of 
its  people.  It  is  no  secret  that  many 
Scandinavians,  as  well  as  citizens  of 
some   other    Western    European    coun- 
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tries,  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  continuing  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  unhappiness,  however,  generally 
has  not  derived  from  any  antipathy  to- 
ward the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  caused  by  disappoint- 
ment— by  a  belief  that  our  country  has 
not  been  living  up  to  its  traditional  high 
ideals,  which  have  long  been  respected 
and  admired  by  Sweden  and  other  Eu- 
ropean democratic  countries. 

It  is  also  no  secret  that  successive  U.S. 
administi-ations  have  been  offended  and 
angered  by  the  sanctuary  which  Sweden 
has  provided  for  deserters  from  the  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
What  does  not  seem  generally  appre- 
ciated is  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of 
American  military  men  who  have  been 
given  asylum  in  Sweden  have  amounted 
to  only  a  few  hundreds  of  persons.  A  good 
proportion  of  those  who  could  be  classi- 
fied as  deserters  have  turned  themselves 
In  and  have  been  flown  back  to  the 
United  States  for  trial.  The  numbers  of 
those  remaining  in  Sweden  are  a  figura- 
tive handful.  In  any  event,  the  Swedish 
Government  in  recent  weeks  has  several 
times  made  it  clear  that  it  will  no  longer 
provide  political  asylum  for  U.S.  mlUtary 
men  stationed  in  Europe  who  seek  to 
avoid  their  terms  of  service. 

Far  more  imixjrtantly,  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister,  in  opening  a  foreign 
policy  debate  in  Parliament  on  March 
21,  made  a  special  effort  to  invite  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  Sweden's  de- 
sire to  restore  its  normal  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  country.  Yet,  according  to 
the  same  account  carried  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  22,  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  were  quoted  as  saying: 

We  have  a  frosty  "no  comment." 

Still  worse,  we  have  heard  rumors  of  a 
memorandum  circulating  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  directs  our  Govern- 
ment officials  to  maintain  a  chlQy  atti- 
tude toward  Sweden. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  this  pe- 
culiar and  very  distressing  situation  is 
not  difficult  to  discover — although 
knowledge  of  the  problem  does  not  lessen 
our  distress.  The  Swedish  (jovemment's 
position  has  been  clear  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  we  have  nevertheless  managed 
to  retain  normal  diplomatic  relations  for 
much  of  that  period.  The  essence  of  the 
current  problem  apparently  lies  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Swedish  Prime  Min- 
ister Palme  concerning  the  Intensive 
bombing  of  Hanoi  last  December. 

Although  I  do  not  personally  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Palme,  I  can  make  the  necessary  effort 
to  understand  his  frustration  over  U.S. 
behavior.  I  believe  his  remarks  were  ex- 
aggerated in  character,  but  they  were 
not  leveled  at  President  Nixon  or  any 
individual,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  not 
designed  to  be  taken  personally  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  recognize  also  that  a  great  many 
Americans,  including  members  of  this 
body,  shared  at  least  some  of  the  sense 
of  outrage  expressed  by  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister.  Whether  or  not  the  com- 
ments and  attitudes  were  justified  is 
really  beside  the  point.  What  is  truly  at 
stake  is  the  right  not  only  of  American 
citizens,  but  of  foreign  friends,  to  ex- 


press dissenting  views  when  they  are 
deeply  held  and  based  on  principle. 

The  fact  is  that  Prime  Minister  Palme, 
who  received  part  of  his  advanced  edu- 
cation in  one  of  the  best  academic  insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  regards  himself 
as  a  true  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
United  States.  Members  of  the  Foreign 
R^ations  Committee,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  hospitahty  to  Prime 
Minister  Palme  during  a  viat  here  in 
Jime  of  1970,  are  fully  aware  of  his 
friendship  for  our  country  and  under- 
stand that  he  has  spoken  out — not  as  a 
carping  critic — but  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  displaying  the  truest  sort  of  friendship. 
That  is,  he  has  risked  the  misunder- 
standing and  hostility  which  often  re- 
sults from  one  friend  telling  another 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and 
what  he  believes  to  be  In  his  friend's 
best  Interests.  Rather  Uian  reacting  so 
badly,  we  should  be  glad  that  we  have 
friends  who  want  to  see  us  measure  up 
to  our  own  high  standards.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  associate 
myself  with  all  that  Prime  Minister 
Palme  said  last  December,  but  neither  do 
I  draw  from  his  statement  the  implica- 
tions which  have  been  resented  so  c^jenly 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

What  in  the  world  is  the  purpose  of 
diplomatic  relations  if  they  are  not  In- 
tended to  encourage  exchanges  of  views 
and  to  explain  the  often  differing  posi- 
tions of  the  countries  concerned?  Under 
difficult  circumstances  our  last  Ambas- 
sador to  Sweden,  Mr.  Holland,  accom- 
plished precisely  that  task  in  a  distin- 
guished fashion. 

President  Nix(xi  many  times  has  said 
that  with  the  winding  down  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  should  be  seeking 
to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  fabric 
of  our  society,  and  I  assume  he  Intends 
such  a  spirit  of  generosity  to  apply 
equally  to  friends  abroad  who  have  crit- 
icized us  over  the  Vietnam  war.  Yet  we 
face  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  refuses  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Sweden — where  we  have  been  repre- 
sented by  a  charge  d'affaires  for  many 
long  months — and  compoimds  the  public 
discourtesy  by  indicating  cleariy  to  that 
country  that  its  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassador would  not  be  welcome  at  this 
time. 

If  this  is  the  way  we  treat  our  dem- 
ocratic friends  abroad,  do  we  not  in- 
hibit— if  not  almost  prevent — the  neces- 
sary exchange  of  frank  and  open  views 
among  our  allies?  Will  West  Germany  or 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  do  us  the 
real  service  of  telling  us  the  truth  if  they 
have  to  allow  for  possible  punitive  diplo- 
matic action? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  which 
would  be  almost  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
so  serious  and  so  distressing.  President 
Nixon,  quite  rightly  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  trying  with  much  success  to  normal- 
ize relationships  not  only  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  with  mainland  China.  As  we 
all  know,  the  bitterly  critical  statements 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  regarding 
U.S.  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  over  the 
years  would  fill  a  number  of  tliick  vol- 
umes. And  yet  we  have  not  disrupted  our 
ambassadorial  representatk)n  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  are  In  the  process  of 
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working  to  formalize  diplomatic  ties  with 
China.  These  sorts  of  actions  are  those 
which  one  would  expect  from  any  nation 
which  intends  to  follow  a  mature  course 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy. 

Does  it  not  seem  ridiculous,  then,  for 
the  United  States — which  now  seeks  to 
have  friendly  relations  with  China  and 
who  has  continued  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  years  of 
tirades  from  them  against  this  country — 
to  be  treating  Sweden  in  such  an  imma- 
ture and  publicly  offensive  manner?  I 
cannot  believe  that  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  headed  by  Di-.  Kissinger, 
regards  this  offensive  attitude  toward 
Sweden  as  an  appropriate  posture  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt. 

I  believe  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States  of  America  feel  that  Sweden 
treats  us  a  little  bit  better  than  the 
regime  in  Peking.  They  have  enough 
sense  to  know  what  the  Swedes  have 
treated  us  a  little  bit  better  than  some 
of  the  comment  which  has  come  from 
the  KremUn,  yet  we  go  out  of  our  way — 
and  I  surely  do  not  criticize  it;  on  the 
contrai-y.  I  welcome  it — to  build  cordial 
relationships — sound,  sensible  relation- 
ships— with  Moscow  and  Peking;  but  we 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Stockholm.  I  think  it  borders  upon  being 
not  only  ludicrous,  but  ridiculous  and 
dangerous  as  well,  in  terms  of  any  sense 
of  mature  policy. 

I  also  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
President  Nixon  as  an  individual  could 
administer  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation  on  such  a  petty,  personal  basis. 
I  appeal  to  the  President,  as  one  who 
has  tried  to  support  his  foreign  policy, 
to  get  this  situation  straightened  out, 
and  straightened  out  promptly. 

Therefore,  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  some  of  the  President's  close  politi- 
cal advisers  are  responsible  for  a  posture 
which  can  only  be  described  as  childish. 
These  advisers  are  doing  a  great  dis- 
sei-vice  to  the  President  and  to  those 
charged  with  direct  execution  of  om- 
foreign  policy  by  nui'sing  a  resentment 
which  normal  would  hold  for  only  a  short 
transitional  period  at  most. 

Mr.  President,  above  all,  I  resent,  on 
behalf  of  many  American  citizens,  and 
especially  those  large  numbers  with 
Swedish  friends  and  ancestors,  this  con- 
tinuing indulgence  of  fancied  grievances. 
I  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  deplorable  situation 
and  to  restore  as  quickly  as  possible  our 
usual  fine  relationship  with  our  Swedish 
friends. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  above  mentioned  article, 
datelined  March  21,  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sweden  Seeking  Warmer  U.S.  Tie — Rift 
Over  War  Is  Brought  Up  but  Washington 
Is  Chilly 

Stockholm,  March  21. — Foreign  Minister 
Krister  Wickman  said  today  that  It  was  im- 
portant to  Improve  Sweden's  relations  with 
the  United  States,  frozen  since  Christmas 
time  when  Premier  Olof  Palme  criticized  the 
United  States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


"It  is  especially  important 
means  of  high-level  dialogue, 
said,  opening  a  foreign  policy 
liament. 

"We    believe    Swedish- 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
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The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pr( 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OPPil^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
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president,  I  ask 

Senate  stand 

of  the  Chair, 

the  recess 

).m.  today. 

objecti(  n,  the  Senate 

n.>  subject  to 


t  lat 


at  4:45  p.m. 
the  Presiding 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preslder|t, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Helms)  .  The  clerk  will  call  he  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiit 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIC  N  OF  SEN- 
ATORS McCLELLAN  ANp  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mk".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ths  t  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  after  the  t\  jo  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  re(  ognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  c  istinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (\  r.  McClel- 
LAN)  be  recognized  for  not  ,o  exceed  15 
minutes;  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  yirginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not  tp  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICfR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  suggest 
(Mr. 


.  President, 
the  order 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTIC  N 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ROW 

Mr 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. ! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  recognition  of  Senator^ 
aforementioned    orders    on 
there  be  a  period  for  the 
routine  morning  business 
ceed  15  minutes,  with  statenients 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


thit 


fcr 


OF  ROU- 
TOMOR- 


President, 

following 

under  the 

tomorrow. 

tr^insaction  of 

not  to  ex- 

1  therein 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS UNANIMOU$-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr 


bus  iness 

the 

supplem  ental 

:€sol 

fir 

ex<  eed 

)  di 

cm 

chai  'man 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
conclusion  of  the  period  for 
tion  of  routine  morning 
row,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
ation  of  the  urgent 
priation  bill,  House  Joint 
that  there  be  a  time  limit 
that  resolution  of  not  to 
with  the  time  to  be  equally 
tween  the  able  Senator  fr 
(Mr.  McClellan)   the 
Appropriations     Committee , 
ranking  minority  member 
mittee,  the  distinguished 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young 
on  any  amendment,  debataqle 
appeal  in  connection 
ited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  usuatl 
vided  further,  that  time  on 
amendments  to  be  propose< 
tinguished  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Pell)  be  limited  to  1 
to  be  equally  divided  and 
accordance  with  the  usual 
time  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  North 
Young)  be  limited  to  1  hcjur, 
to  be  equally  divided  and 


there  vith 


President, 

;hat,  at  the 

the  transac- 

tomor- 

consider- 

appro- 

R^olution  496. 

debate  on 

2  hours, 

divided  be- 

Arkansas 

of  the 

and     tiie 

3f  the  coni- 

fijenator  from 

that  time 

motion,  or 

be  lim- 

eqjially  divided 

form;  Pro- 

each  of  two 

by  the  dis- 

Ithode  Island 

h  3ur,  the  time 

lontrolled  in 

form ;  that 

offered  by 

akota    (Mr. 

the  time 

sontroUed  in 


l>e 
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accordance  with  the  usual  form;  or- 
dered further,  that  the  vote  on  passage 
of  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  occur  not  later  tlian  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow; provided  fiu-ther,  that  the  im- 
finished  business  remain  in  a  temporar- 
ily laid  aside  status  until  the  disposition 
of  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  S.  352,  then,  would 
continue  as  the  unfinished  business? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-XllD.  It  would. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  may,  tomorr  jw,  file  a 
motion,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that  S. 
352  be  the  pending  business  or  the  un- 
finished business.  So  the  bill  would  re- 
main in  the  position  of  being  the  tm- 
finished  business 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  might  raise  a 
question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  yieW. 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  speaks  of 
filing  a  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliere  is  a  possibility  that 
a  cloture  motion  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  no  intention  of  filing  such  a 
motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  said  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  might  fUe  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Oh,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  filing  one? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  say  he  would;  I 
said  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  would. 
Mr.  McGEK  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
was  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  tmanimous-ciMasent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  naoe,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  efTecttve  on  Ttjesday,  April 
17,  1973,  at  the  condnsion  of  momlng  Imsl- 
nesB,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consKleratJon 
o*  H.J.  Rea.  49«,  a  Joint  reartutlon  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
jwar  ending  June  30,  1973,  lor  the  Ctrll 
Aeronautics  Board  and  th*  Veterans*  Admln- 
Istratkxn,  and  lor  other  purposes,  and  debate 
cwi  »ny  amendment  (except  two  amendments 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill) 
and  one  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  on  which  there 
shall  be  one  hour) ,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
cquany  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment,  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  and  the  manager  of  the  bin,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  Joint  resolution, 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi.el- 
I.AN)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  :  Provided,  That  the  said  Sena- 
tors, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
Joint  resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  eonslderatlcoi  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further,  That,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution  shall  occur  no 
later  than  4:00  p.m. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  ASIDE  TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  352,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  at  the  close  of  business  today 
and  that  it  remains  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  imtil  tlie  disposition  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropmtion  bill 
tomorrow,  the  vote  on  the  appropriation 
bill  to  occur  not  later  than  4  o'clock  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE    DEBATE    ON    VOTER 
REGISTRATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tn  the 
event  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  or  any  other  Senator  presents 
a  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  tomorrow, 
the  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  clotvu'e  on  S.  352  began  running 
immediately  following  the  prayer  of  the 
day  of  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate 
following  the  Easter  recess,  and  that  the 
time  for  such  debate  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGex) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  ;  provided  further, 
that  immediately  following  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  that  day, 
if  the  moticHi  to  invoke  cloture  should 
fail,  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW       UNTIL        10       AM 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL   18,    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  am 
on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  tlieir  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCuxlan) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bybd)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  wiU 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  win  proceed  to 
take  up  House  Joint  Resolution  496,  the 
urgent  supplem«ital  appropriation,  with 
a  time  limitation  agreement  thereon.  The 
time  agreement  can  for  1  hour  of  de- 


bate on  each  of  the  two  amendments  by 
Mr.  Pell,  1  hour  on  the  amendment  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Young,  and  30  min- 
utes on  any  other  amendment,  with  2 
hours  of  debate  on  the  resolution,  and 
with  the  proviso  that  time  may  be 
yielded  from  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
resolution,  by  those  Senators  in  control 
of  such  time,  to  any  Senator  on  any 
anvendraent,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliat 
be  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  With  the  fur- 
ther proviso  in  coxmection  with  the  con- 
sent agreement,  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
passage  of  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation measure  no  later  than  4  pjn. 
tomorrow. 

Following  the  disposition  of  tlie  urgent 
supplemental  resolution  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  352,  the  unfinished  business.  It  is  un- 
derstood among  the  various  pariies  here 
that  amendments  will  be  called  up  to 
that  bill  and  votes  will  occur  thereon  to- 
morrow, following  the  disposition  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
measure. 

Consequently,  Senators  are  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  will  several  votes 
be  likely  on  amendments  to  and  on  final 
disposition  of  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation,  but  also  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur  on  amendments  to  S.  352, 
the  unfinished  business,  the  voter  regis- 
tration bill,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  Sena- 
tors may  continue  to  call  up  amendments 
to  S.  352,  the  voter  registration  blU,  and 
yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  thereon. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday,  it  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  30.  I  am 
authorized  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  make  this  statement.  Also,  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  sure,  would  want 
me  to  state  that  this  adjoomment — 
which  WiU  extend  a  bit  longer  than  was 
earlier  anticipated — results  from  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  one  being  that  the  oOier 
body  w  ill  not  return  unUl  Monday.  April 
3d;  that,  moreover,  the  Senate  calendar 
is  such  that  it  is  a  bit  like  Old  Mother 

Hubbard's  cupboard — it  is  pretty  bare 

and  it  is  thoughts— and  hoped— that  by 
convening  the  Senate  on  April  30.  rather 
than  Wednesday.  April  25.  the  attendance 
will  be  such  that  there  will  te  a  larger 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
S.  352;  furthermore,  that  committees  can 
then  act  expeditiously  to  report  measures 
for  action  by  the  fun  Senate;  and  finally, 
that,  keeping  in  mind  the  June  30  cutoCE 
date  for  the  reporting  of  "must"  legis- 
lation, ccntnnrersijil  legislation,  major 
legislation,  and  so  on.  the  Senate  can 
work  hard  and  complete  most  of  its  busi- 
ness by  the  start  of  the  August  recess, 
which  would  leave  not  too  many  measures 
for  action  following  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be,  then, 
much  business  coming  out  of  committees 
after  the  Easter  recess,  and  Senators  \\  ill 
expect  a  speedup  in  floor  activity. 

I  thr  nk  aU  Senators  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  consent 
agreement  which  has  been  arrived  at 
today. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


designated    by 
n  (a)   of  Sec- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  tlie  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:15  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April  17,  1973,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  16.  1973: 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

John  M.  Porges,  of  New  "York,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years,  vice 
Henry  J.  Costanzo,  resigned. 
In  The  Air  Force 

The  following  ofiBcer  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section 
8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 


portance and  responsibility 
the  President  under  subsecti 
tion  8066,  in  grade  as  follows 

To  be  lieutenant  geieral 
MaJ.   Gen.  Joseph   G.   Wilson,   229-01- 
5510PR   (major  general,  Regifar  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following  named  officels  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  tc  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral : 

LINE 

Wayne 

Doniphf: 

Alan  B. 

Dewitt 

Henry  S 

Arthur 

Edward 


William  J.  Kotsch 
Robert  G.  Mills 
Eugene  H.  Farrell 
James  O.  Mayo 
Rowland  G.  Freeman 

III 
David  A.  Webster 
Rupert  S.  Miller 
Raymond  W.  Burk 
Carl  J.  Selberlich 
Lloyd  W.  Moffit 
Joseph  E.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Cooley,  Jr. 
Forrest  S.  Petersen 
Merton  D.  Van  Orden 
Bernard  B.  Forbes,  Jr. 


Nelson 
n  B.  Shelton 
Shepard,  Jr. 
J.  Freeman 
Morgan,  Jr. 
iV.  Jrice,  Jr. 
W.  Cooke 
CharleslH.  Griffiths 
Denls-J^mes  J.   Dow- 
ney 


Charles  D 


Chester  G. 


John 
Alfred 
Isham 
James 


M 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  dbideth 
forever. — I  John  2:17. 

O  God,  our  Father,  at  this  high  altar  of 
our  national  life  we  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer  and  lift  our  hearts  tmto  Tliee 
seeking  wisdom  and  strength  from  on 
high.  Guide  tis  that  we  may  meet  oiu* 
demanding  duties  with  daring  deeds,  as 
with  cheerful  courage  and  imwavering 
faith  we  make  our  decisions,  carry  our 
burdens  and  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  coimtry. 

"In  a  world  so  filled  with  suspicion  and 

strife- 
Create  in  us  the  splendor  that  dawns 

when  hearts  are  kind. 
That  knows  not  race  nor  station  as 

boundaries  of  the  mind; 
That  learns  to  value  beauty,  in  heart, 

or  brain,  or  soul ; 
And  longs  to  bind  thy  children  into  one 

perfect  whole." 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this 
our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


Eckhardt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flowers 

Frelinghuysen 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hxidnut 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

King 


Landgrebe 

Lehman 

McEwen 

Maraziti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohau 

Morgan 

Passman 

Pepper 

Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 


The  SPEAKER.  On  th 
Members  have  recorded 
by  electronic  device,  a  quo|-imi 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ceedings  under  the  call 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


1)  St 


The  SPEAKEK.  The  Ch^ir 
ined  the  Joiunal  of  the 
ceedings  and  announces  to 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the 
approved. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak^ 


CALL  OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  87] 

Alexander  Brown,  Mich.  Davis,  Ga. 

Andrews.  N.C.     Burke,  Calif.  de  la  Oarza 

Ashley  Carney.  Ohio  Dennis 

Badlllo  Chappell  Dent 

Biaggi  Chlsholm  Diggs 

Blatnik  Clark  Dingell 

Bolaud  Conyers  DulsU 


motion   offered   BT   MH     O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  appro'  ed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que  ;tion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gei  itleman  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  O'Neul) 

The    question    was    takpn 
Speaker  annoimced  that 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr 
demand  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

So  the  motion  was 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


na3s 


agre  $d 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chjiir 
that  unanimous  consent 
taken  later  in  the  day. 
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.  Grojean 
.  PhUlips 
Tierney 
Whittle,  Jr. 
Linder 
Doyle,  Jr. 


Charles  P.  Tesh  Wesley  L.  t^cDonald 

Harry  "E'  Gerhard,  Jr.  Samuel  L  Gravely,  Jr. 
William  Thompson        Earl  F  Re<  tanus 
James  B.  Wilson  Charles  Fj  Rauch,  Jr 

Frank  D.  McMulIen,  Jr.Willlam  Fl.  Clifford,  Jr. 

Stanley  T  Counts 
Donald  B.  Whitmire      Edward  C  Waller  III 
Leonard  A.  Snead  Harry  D.  T  i-ain  n 

William  H.  Rogers         James  D.  Vatkins 
Tyler  F.  Dedmau  William  A ,  Myers  III 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Oscar  Gray,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  White 
Richard  D.  Nauman 
Willard  P.  Arentzen 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Philip  Crosby 
Kenneth  L.  Woodfln 
Joe  G.  Schoggen 
Edward  E.  Renfro  III 
James  E.  Forrest 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORP  I 

Foster  M.  Lalor 
Donald  G.  Iselln 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Wade  H.  Hagerman,  Jr. 


Booney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

3kubltz 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taicott 

reague,  Tex. 

Ddall 

irigorito 

evaldie 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  I5ENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  arm  )unced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  tl^e  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolutloh  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  obseivance  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsa^  ghetto  up- 
rising. 


rollcall  361 
t  leir  presence 


further  pro- 
dispensed 


thi5 


w;re 


tie 


has  exam- 
day's  pro- 
the  House  his 


Jpurnal  stands 
I  object. 


and    the 
the  ayes  ap- 

Spealj  er,  on  that  I 


refused, 
to. 
laid  on  the 


The  message  also  announced 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report 
mittee  of  conference  on  the 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
ments  of  the  Senate  to 
1975)    entitled  "An  act  to 
emergency  loan  program  under 
solidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
sage  also  announced  that 
agrees  to  amendment  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senatje 
4  to  the  foregoing  bill 

The  message  silso  annoim4ed 
Senate   had   passed   bills 
resolution    of    the    foUowinu 
which  the  concurrence  of 
requested : 

S.  893.  An  act  to  authorize 
for  certain  highway  safety  projects 
and  improve  the  Federal  highwi  y 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1315.  An     act     to     extend 
privileges    and    immunities    to 
Office  of  the  People's  Republic 
to  members  thereof,  and  for  otjier 
and 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution 
the  erection   of  a  memorial 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
States  in  the  Vietnam  war. 


V  as 


CONSENT  CALENI  AR 


will  advise 
requests  will  be 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calenda 


that  the 

5f  the  com- 

disagreeing 

the  amend- 

bill   (H.R. 

amend  the 

the  Con- 

I^evelopment 

The  mes- 

the  Senate 

House  to 

numbered 


and 
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a   joint 

titles,    in 

House  is 


ajjpropriations 
to  extend 
safety  pro- 
diplomatic 
the   Liaison 
)f  China  and 
pvirposes; 


10 
t3 


provide  for 
those  who 
the  United 


day  for  the 
.  The  clerk 


will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  jalendar. 
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PROMOTIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  WHO  ARE 
IN  A  MISSING  STATUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  4954) 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  promotion  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  in  a  missing 
status. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  4954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
S52(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  section 
1623  of  title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  promotion  of  a  member  while  he  is  in  a 
missing  status  is  fully  effective  for  all  pur- 
poses, even  though  the  Secretary  concerned 
determines  under  section  656(b)  of  this  title 
that  the  member  died  before  the  promotion 
was  made." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  this  Act  becomes 
effective  as  of  November  24, 1971.  For  all  other 
purposes  this  Act  becomes  effective  as  of 
February  28, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  identical  Senate  bill 
(S.  1493)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  promotion  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  in  a 
missing  status. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  1493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
552(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  section 
1623  of  title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  promotion  of  a  member  while  he  is  In  a 
missing  status  is  fully  effective  for  all  pur- 
poses, even  though  the  Secretary  concerned 
determines  under  section  666(b)  of  this  title 
that  the  member  died  before  the  promotion 
was  made." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  this  Act  becomes 
effective  as  of  November  24, 1971.  For  all  other 
purposes  this  Act  becomes  effective  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4954)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
mandatory  retirement  of  employees  upon 
attainment  of  70  years  of  age  and  com- 
pletion of  5  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    3798 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8335(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"In  the  case  of  an  employee  appointed,  or 
reappointed  after  a  break  in  service  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days,  after  December  31, 
1973,  this  section  applies  when  he  becomes 
seventy  years  of  age  and  completes  five  years 
of  service." 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  8336  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  an  employee  In  the  Judicial  branch, 
other  than  a  referee  in  bankruptcy,  appointed 
to  hold  office  for  a  definite  term  of  years.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8706(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  after  para- 
graph (1): 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  after  December  31,  1978,  he  has  com- 
pleted five  years  of  creditable  civilian  serv- 
ice as  determined  by  the  Commission;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8901(3)  (A)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "12  or  more  years  of  service  for  dis- 
ability", and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "12 
or  more  years  of  service,  or  for  disability,  or 
after  December  31,  1978,  after  five  or  more 
years  of  creditable  civilian  service". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)"  and  Immediately  above 
line  3  Insert  the  following : 

(b)  Section  8336(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "un- 
til 60  days  after  he  is  so  notified"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "until  the  last  day  of  the 
month  In  which  the  60-day  notice  expires". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  to  23,  Inclusive, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  3.  Section  8901(3)  (A)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Government,  after  12  or  more  years  of 
service  or  for  disability;"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Government — 

"(i)  after  12  years  of  creditable  service; 

"(ii)   for  disability:  or 

" ( iii)  after  December  3 1 ,  1978,  after  5  years 
of  creditable  service;" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HM.  6077 
.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8336(d)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  An  employee  who  is  separated  from 
the  service — 

"(1)  mvoluntarily,  except  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency; or 

"(2)  during  a  period  when  the  agency  In 
which  he  is  employed  is  undergomg  a  major 
reduction  In  force,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  who  is  serving  In  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commission; 

after  completing  twenty-five  years  of  service 
or  after  becoming  fifty  years  of  age  and 
completing  twenty  years  of  service  is  en- 
titled to  a  reduced  annuity.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


MANDATORY  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT AT  AGE  70  WITH  5 
YEARS'  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3798) 
to  amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 


IMMEDIATE  RETIREMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6077) 
to  permit  immediate  retirement  of  cer- 
tain Federal  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  6168,  EXTENDING  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  357  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  357 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6168)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  first  section  of  H.R.  6168 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of  H.R.  6879 
as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill.  If  said  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Is  not  agreed  to  in 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  now  printed  In  the  bill  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6168  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
ter\'eBlng  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  H.R.  6168,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  398,  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  6168  as  passed  by  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Bollimc,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
( Mr.  Maktih)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker;  this  is  a  relatively  com- 
plicated rule,  and  I  would  judge  from 
the  attention  given  it  when  the  matter 
was  being  read  by  the  Clerk,  that  every- 
body understood  it,  because  no  one  was 
listening  to  it  being  read. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  explain  entirely 
accurately  to  the  House  what  the  rule 
contains.  It  is  understandable  if  you  just 
read  the  rule,  and  I  think  it  is  very  clear. 
No.  1,  it  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6168,  the  so-called 
Patman  bill,  which  is  the  biU  that  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency.  That  bill  included  a  roll- 
back to  January  10,  and  certain  rather 
stringent  provisions  on  the  conti-ol  of 
interest.  That  bill  will  be  debated,  that 
bill  and  the  ancillary  matters  will  be  de- 
bated presiunably  for  2  hours  because 
there  are  2  hours  of  general  debate 
provided. 

Immediately  after  the  first  section  of 
that  bill,  the  Patman  bin,  is  read,  another 
bill,  the  so-called  Stephens  substitute, 
H.R.  6879.  will  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
Patman  bill. 

The  Stephens  substitute  provides  for 
a  rollback  untD  March  16.  It  provides  for 
the  Hanna  amendment  which  changes 
the  approach  to  interest,  and  for  a  third 
ameiidment  which  deals  with  certain 
prices  that  were  a  good  deal  lower  on  the 
16th  of  March,  as  I  understand  it,  than 
they  might  have  been  at  another  time, 
the  so-called  Young  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  the 
pailiamentary  situation  is  going  to  be. 
As  I  understand  it,  an  amendment  to  the 
Patman  bill  will  be  in  order,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a.  substitute  will  be  in  order — in 
other  words,  it  will  be  possible  to  perfect 
both  bills. 

Tlien  at  the  very  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings, as  I  understand  it,  there  will  also 
be  an  opportunity  to  offer  another  sub- 
stitute, and  there  will  finally  be  an  op- 
portmiity  for  a  recommittal  motion. 

In  other  words,  this  Is  a  wide-open  nile 
making  in  order  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  will  be  the 
first  item  actually  discussed  and  de- 
bated because  of  the  nature  of  the  rule. 
It  gives  everybody  an  opportunity  to 
express  every  view,  every  tx)int  of  view, 
and  to  work  tlieu*  will  in  evei-y  possible 
way.  It  is  about  as  open  a  i-ule  as  we 
could  get. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Will  it  be  possible,  assum- 
ing that  the  Stephens  substitute  is 
adopted,  to  offer  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a  simple  extension,  in  other  words, 
extending  the  present  Economic  Con- 
trol Act  for  1  year? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Our  situation  would  be 
this,  that  that  provision  would  have  to 


April 


oozne  in  relaticm  to  the  S  ephens  substi- 
tute, bef (ve  its  adoption,]  because  there 
would  have  to  be  an  amendment  to  that 
substitute,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion. What  I  said  earlier  V'ould  still  fol- 
low, but  it  would  not  com^  as  an  amend- 
ment; it  would  come  as  Q  motion  to  re- 
commit. If  the  6tephen$  substitute  is 
adopted,  it  would  then  only  be  on  a  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  1-year  extension  vi^uld  occur,  but 
there  would  be  other  opportunities  prior 
to  that  for  that  amendmei  it  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  g  mtleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Stephens  substitute  is  ad^  ipted,  then  the 
committee  would  rise,  ani  1  the  only  way 
one  could  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  1-year  extensi(n  wotild  be  on 
a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  Stephens  substitu  e,  and  after  it 
is  offered,  is  it  then  in  ox  ler  to  offer  an 
amendment  to,  say,  stri  ce  the  section 
pertaining  to  the  consul  ler  counselor? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Any  per  ecting  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  at  the  right  time. 
I  mean  one  could  not  hav  !  it  at  anytime, 
but  an  amendment  to  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  think  my  real  question 
is,  at  that  point  in  time  1 3  the  Stephens 
substitute  considered  to  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  Stephens  sub- 
stitute is  considered  in  eff  x;t  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  and  open  to  ame  idment  at  any 
point  after  it  is  offered.  1  he  reason  that 
I  am  being  so  cautious  al  lout  answering 
is  that  the  amendments  tiave  to  be  of- 
f eied  in  a  certain  parliai  lentary  way. 

Ml-.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand,  the  rule 
which  the  committee  aidopted  waives 
points  of  order  insofar  is  section  7 
concerned,  which  is  a  rile  relating 
germaneness. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  i$ 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  that  if 


thing    which    is    not    gemane    in    the 


Stephens  substitute — and 
to  believe  that  there  is. 


I  have  reason 
)ecause  I  have 


it  in  front  ot  me — it  woul  i  not  be  in  or 


der  to  offer  a  point  of 


ground  that  any  portion  ff  it  is  not  ger- 

understanding 


mane?  Is  that  a  coiTect 
of  the  rule? 

Mr.    BOLLING.    No 
would  lie  under  the  i-ule  igainst  it;  that 
is    correct.    The    amendment   to   strike 
would  lie.  In  order  to  get 
up,  it  would  be  necessar  7 


points  of  order;  that  is  carrect 


E  oint    of    order 


the  substitute 
to  waive  the 


Mr.  WYLIE.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  Rules  of 


vide  that  a  point  of  ord  ;r 


section  is  not  germane, 
in  tills  instance? 

Mr.   BOLLING.   That 


mittee  on  Rules.  When 


IS 

to 


correct, 
there  is  some- 


order  on  the 


wish  to  make 
he  House  pro- 


It 


will  lie  if  a 
will  not  lie 
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5  correct,  but 


in  the  recent  past,  we  hive  tried  to 
specif F  those  things  that  would  have 
been  otherv^ise  not  in  order  and  waive 
the  particular  i-ule  on  thiit  particular 
subject. 

In  this  case  there  were  enough  dif- 
ferent problems  involved  ir  the  original 
bill  and  in  the  substitute,  w  lich  is  really 
mostly  the  original  bill,  tliat  the  only 
way  we  could  get  at  it  wi  is  to  have  a 
general  waiver.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
felt  it  was  reasonable  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  W^at  is  tlie  procedme 
for  objecting  to  a  part  of  he  first  sec- 
tion by  making  the  point  (f  order  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  S  ephens  sub- 
stitute is  not  germane? 

Mr.  BOIilNG.  If  Uie  ru]  b  is  adopted, 
the  only  way  that  I  would  know  to  get 
at  it  would  be  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
knock  it  out,  but  it  would  npt  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  other  words,  what  we 
have  to  do  is  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  As  far  a;  the  gentle- 
man now  speaking,  I  am  nc  t  advocating 
that.  I  am  for  adopting  the  rule  so  that 
we  can  have  an  open  diiicussion  and 
amend  all  the  different  prjvisions  that 
are  before  the  House.  If  tl  e  gentleman 
chooses  to  do  something  eU  e,  that  is  his 
privilege. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  t(i  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Withou;  advocating 
or  not  advocating,  I  just  wa  it  to  ask  this 
question.  Once  the  Stepheru  i  amendment 
so-called  is  offered,  it  is  frjm  that  mo- 
ment on  until  it  is  adppUd  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  al  solutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  But  if  it  is  adopted  it 
is  not  subject  to  amendmeni . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  1 1  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYIMjEK.  Do  I  un(  erstand  this 
procedure  to  be  that  after  ;he  Stephens 
am^idment  is  offered  w^e  w  ill  be  able  to 
amend  the  Patman  bill  or  8  ny  section  of 
the  Patman  bill,  any  sectioi  i  of  the  orig- 
inal Patman  bill? 

Ml-.  BOLLING.  My  understanding  of 
the  situation,  and  I  tried  tb  understand 
it  correctly,  is  that  a  perfaiting  amend- 
ment to  the  Patman  bill  would  be  in 
orJer  and  an  amendment  would  be  in 
order  to  the  Stephens  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No,  that  is  iJot  correct 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  but  my  question 
is  dii-ected  to  this:  Is  the  Patman  bUl 
considered  open  at  any  pcint  upxjn  of- 
fering of  the  Stephens  amsndment? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speakef,  that  is  not 
correct 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Only  the  first  section  of 
the  Patman  bill  will  have  be  en  re?.d 

Mr.  WYDLER.  That  is  correct,  but  I 


that  can,  within  the  prot^dure  that  has     understand  the  gentleman  ^ated  other 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  stands 
corrected.  I  misled  the  geiitleman.  The 
fii-st  section  of  the  Patmar  bill  is  read. 
and  then  as  soon  as  that    s  read  obvi- 
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ously  it  is  open  to  amendment,  and  then 
the  Stephens  amendment  is  offered  and 
made  In  order  and  all  of  it  is  subject  to 
amendment  in  the  normal  fashion,  but 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  only  the  first 
section  of  the  Patman  bill  Is  in  order 
at  that  stage.  If  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment is  turned  down,  then  the  Patman 
bill  is  subject  to  amendment  all  the  way 
through. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  Once  H.R.  6879  is  adopted, 
only  the  Stephens  substitute  is  open  to 
amendment  and  not  the  original  Patman 
bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  Informed  I  am  in 
error  again,  that  section  1  of  the  Patman 
bill  is  not  in  order  for  amendment,  is 
not  subject  to  amendment  imtil  the 
Stephens  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  Speaker  as  to  the 
parliamentary  procedure  with  reference 
to  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  on  the  rule 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  clarification  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  question  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  Chair  would  not  like  to 
get  into  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  would  properly  be  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  ask  for  the  Record  and  I  want 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  hear  me 
on  this,  this  bill  and  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute both  contain  language  which 
amends  certain  agricultural  acts.  I  un- 
derstand why  it  was  done.  I  am  not 
criticizing  why  it  was  done  because  it 
does  fit  in  with  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  would  like  to  have  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  prec- 
edent nor  to  set  any  claim  that  this  Is 
In  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  wUl  answer  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  the  basis  of  my  experience 
on  the  Rules  Committee  this  certainly 
sets  no  precedent.  The  Rules  Committee 
handles  each  complicated  and  difficult 
situation  as  it  comes  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  this  is  any  precedent 
at  all. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  take  it  this  is  the  very 
reason  that  the  committee  provided  for 
a  waiver  of  the  rules,  that  the  committee 
recognizes  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct.  We 
faced  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
situation  in  trying  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  imder  reasonable  circiunstances. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman discussed  the  matter  with  me  and 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  our  commit- 
tee would  consider  this  a  precedent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand. 

At  the  time  the  Stephens  substitute  is 
offered,  as  I  understand,  it  is  to  be  read 
entirely.  Am  I  correct  in  vmdei-standing 
that  section  1  of  the  Stephens  substitute 
at  that  time,  after  reading,  can  be 
amended? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  After  the  entire 
Stephens  substitute  bill  is  read,  then  we 
can  offer  amendments  to  section  1? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
recapitulate,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  been  trying  to  say  to  the 
Members  is  that  when  the  rule  is  con- 
cluded, and  we  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  first  thing  which  will  be 
before  us  will  be  the  committee  version 
of  the  bill.  At  that  point  in  time  the 
Stephens  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  will  be  the  first  thing  in  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Assuming  that  the  Ste- 
phen's amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  then  that  substitute 
will  be  open  to  amendment  at  all  points 
and,  even  in  those  sections  where  there 
is  a  point  of  order  that  has  been  raised, 
those  sections  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ment to  strike  or  to  alter  in  any  way.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  correct.  I  would  like  to  try  to  recapitu- 
late. 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  because  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  had  said  that  even  though 
point  of  order  is  waived  tliis  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  amending 
a  section  to  which  a  point  of  order  might 
be  made. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  To  that  particular 
point  I  would  have  to  answer  that  this 
is  correct.  An  amendment  is  in  order  to 
a  section  that  othei-wise  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  An  amendment 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  has  to  be  raised  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  under  the  regular 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think,  if  we  understand 
that,  the  matter  is  fairly  clear.  If  the 
Stephens  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
Patman  bill  is  open,  as  any  bill  is  open 
subject  to  the  points  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That,  I  believe,  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

As  I  imderstand  now,  after  the  Ste- 
phens amendment  is  adopted,  and  of 
course  it  could  not  be  amended,  any 
amendments  to  the  Stephens  substitute 
would  have  to  be  adopted  prior  to  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  statement  made  which  I  want  to  be 
sure  is  correct. 

The  gentleman  from  California  stated, 

1  believe,  that  immediately  after  the  rule 
is  adopted  we  would  take  up  the 
Stephens  amendment.  There  will  be  2 
hours  of  debate  first;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  we  do  not  go  to 
the  amendment  process  imtil  after  the 

2  hours  of  debate  is  completed. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  highly  complicated  nature  of  this 
rule  has  been  brought  out  partially  in 
the  previous  discussion.  The  issue  of 
whether  we  can  challenge  the  germane- 
ness of  certain  areas  of  clear  conflict 
in  committee  jurisdiction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
really  not  been  properly  addressed.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  truly  debate  or  chal- 
lenge these  conflicts  after  the  rule  is 
passed. 

Second,  I  think  that  even  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  himself  must 
admit  that  in  his  own  discussion  of  this 
rule  he  himself  has  foimd  the  parlimen- 
tary  procedure  somewhat  confusing. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  we  seriously  consider  voting 
down  tliis  very  complicated  rule.  This  is 
a  bad  precedent-setting  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  did  not  de- 
scribe the  situation  with  perfect  accu- 
racy on  the  first  occasion.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  as  I  read  and  reread  the  rule, 
I  feel  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rule, 
but  it  is  my  fault. 

Tills  rule  is  quite  clear.  It  is  entirely 
within  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  what 
we  propose  to  do  is  not  imusual. 

If  those  who  oppose  having  this  kind 
of  a  debate,  which  opens  up  evei-jthing 
to  amendment,  wish  to  do  so,  they  can 
make  the  argiunent  on  the  question  of 
germaneness,  because  undeniably  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  make  points  of  order 
on  questions  of  germaneness. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
consider  any  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  this  subject 
except  a  very  simple  extension  without 
waiving  germaneness,  because  there  are 
so  many  different  acts  involved. 

I  would  frankly  admit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  did  not  do  a  good  job 
of  describing  it  in  the  first  place,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  a  criti- 
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cism  of  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is 
being  considered. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Ml-.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
furtlier. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  candor  in  admitting  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  discuss  this  rule  with  any  clarity. 

I,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
sat  through  much  of  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion before  the  Rules  Committee  it- 
self. I  believe  we  have  only  brought  out 
in  pait  in  this  discussion  the  great  diffi- 
culty that  even  the  Rules  Committee  had 
in  arriving  at  a  genuine  decision  as  to 
how  to  bring  this  highly  complicated  and 
disasterous  bill  to  the  floor. 

Actually  what  the  Rules  Committee  has 
done  is  it  has  allowed  a  Stephens  substi- 
tute in  basic  conflict  with  the  House 
rules.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  very  sincere  in  his  effort  to  make 
this  bill  (H.R.  6168)  less  complicated 
than  it  already  is.  It  was  put  together  at 
the  last  minute  in  the  Rules  Committee  as 
to  how  this  substitute  would  be  offered  in 
such  an  unusual  way  on  the  floor. 

I  believe  we  should  really  understand, 
when  we  vote  for  this  rule,  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  great  number  of  unusual  prece- 
dents. We  are  denying  the  House  Mem- 
bers the  right  to  challenge  the  germane- 
ness. 

The  gentleman  from  Missoui'i  himself 
has  said  that  tiiis  bill  does  cross  into 
many  other  aieas  of  jurisdiction.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  should  not  be  so 
harsh  on  himself  for  not  understanding 
totally  what  this  rule  does,  because  of  its 
highly  controversial  nature,  and  was 
only  hastily  drawn  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  has  now 
put  some  words  in  my  mouth.  I  was  not 
criticizing  myself  except  for  inaccmacy, 
not  for  a  lack  of  understanding. 

The  real  problem  that  confronts  us 
and  that  confronted  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  the  fact  that  the  act  expires  on  tlie 
30th  of  April.  The  Rules  Committee  was 
trying  to  find  a  vehicle  to  get  this  matter 
before  the  House  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  fair  to  all  Membeis  of  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  done  so.  The  majority  be- 
lieves we  have  done  so. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mi*. 
HouFiELD)  is  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  takes 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
that  section  207  in  each  one  of  these  bills 
goes  far  afield  and  sets  up  a  consumer 
counselor  and  methods  of  appointment 
and  staff  and  many  other  things  which  I 
will  not  go  into  at  this  time. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  that  a  bill  that  would  establish 
a  consumer  agency  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
some  3  or  4  yeai-s  ago.  It  was  eventually 
brought  to  the  floor  of  tlie  House,  and  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  344  to  44. 

It  was  a  good  bill.  It  was  a  well-diafted 
bill.  It  stood  tlie  test  of  many,  many 
heariiags  and  many  horns  of  staff  work. 
It  was  passed  in  the  House  v  ith  tlie  sup- 
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Mfcouri  (Mr.  BOLL- 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I 
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amendment  in 
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subject  to  any 
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now  debating,  made  an 
the  ioxBi  of  a  substitute 
is  the  so-called  Stephens 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  dur  ng  the  amend- 
ment process,  after  we  st  art  reading  tlie 
committee  bill,  that  bill  i  s  offered  as  be- 
ing in  order,  it  then  is] 
amendment  that  anyone  < 
as  I  understand  it,  including  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  existing  legislation.  And 
if  such  an  extension  an^ndment  is  of- 
fered, the  vote  would  occ  ur  first  on  that 
substitute  language,  and  if  the  Congress 
adopts  siKh  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
existing  legislation,  then  action  would 
have  been  completed  on  the  Stephens 
substitute  which  is  offerei  1  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment.  If  it  is  n  jt,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  debate  for  amen  iment  puposes 
the  Stephens  substitute,  and  whenever 
we  have  taken  final  action  on  the 
Stephens  substitute,  if  it  is  adopted,  no 
action  is  then  possible  on  the  committee 
bill.  But  if  the  Stephens  substitute  is  re- 
j€cted.  action  then  becomes  in  order  on 
the  original  committee  bi  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  s  mply  seems  to 
me  that  as  complicated  as  this  is,  as 
controversial  as  it  is,  th«  Committee  on 
Rules  has  bit>ught  a  rule  here  which  will 
allow  the  House  to  work  ts  villi ,  and  the 
thing  that  seems  to  be  in  controversy 
right  now  is  what  the  w  U  of  the  House 
is  in  this  instance. 

So  I  believe  that  unless  a  Member  is 
opposed  to  anything,  \ue  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  adopt  this  rule  and  get  along 
with  the  debate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  S]ieaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  ]  xwiisiana  (Mr. 
WAGGONNER)  for  his  conti  ibuticHi.  He  has 
made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolliko  has  consumed 
28  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  febi-aska.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Weaker,  after  this  long  discussion 
which  we  have  had  on  H  3use  Resolution 
357  and  the  explanation  )  ty  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  I  vill  not  further 
discuss  the  resoluticoi  ma  ung  the  rule  in 
order.  I  would  like  to  4iscuss  some  of 
the  content  of  the  committee  bill  and 
particulai-ly  the  subsUtutie  bill  H.R.  6879 
which  is  made  in  order  bR'  this  rule,  and 
some  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  this 
legislation  which  we 
today. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  bill  would 
roll  back  and  freeze  pri:es  at  January* 
10,  1973,  levels.  The  Stei^ens  bill  would 
roll  back  prices  on  all 
March  16.  However,  thai  is  a  little  bit 
errOTieous.  If  you  go  a  litt  ie  further  along 
in  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  y  )u  will  find  that 
there  is  a  possibility  th^t  prices  could 
be  rolled  back  to  levels 
those  existing  on  May  2f>,  1970.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  bill: 

Imnveduitely,  but  not  laier  than  60  days 
after  the  enactment  ol  |bls  section,  tlie 
President  shaU — 

And  this  is  mandator]}  when  you  use 
the  word  "shall"— 
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sbsU  by  written  order  stating  In  full  the 
conslderatioas  for  bis  action,  roU  back 
prices — to  levels  lower  tban  tboee  prevail- 
ing on  Marcb  16,  1973. 

It  directs  the  President  to  roll  them 
back  even  from  the  March  16th  date.  It 
does  not  say  to  where  he  should  roll 
them  or  at  what  point.  It  is  very  am- 
biguous. 

Then  you  go  over  on  the  next  page, 
and  I  want  to  quote  again  from  the  bill : 

Whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as 
compUed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
icx  a  calendar  month  exceeds  (A)  an  annual 
rate  of  3  per  centum  tat  any  three  con- 
aecutive  months  or  (b)  an  annual  rate  of 
2.5  per  centum  for  any  12  consecutive 
months,  then  within  30  calendar  days  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
orders  and  regulations  to  establish  a  man- 
datory program  to  (1)  stabUize  prices,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those 
prevaUlng  on  May  25,  1970. 

We  have  control  of  rents.  The  Ste- 
phens bill,  however,  restricts  some  of 
these  rent  controls,  but  it  remains  that 
we  have  rent  controls  on  everything — 
homes,  commercial  properties,  and  in- 
vestment properties.  This  we  do  not  need. 
There  is  no  need  for  controls,  particu- 
larly of  commercial  or  industrial  proper- 
ties or  residential  properties  where  we 
have  a  surplus  of  housing  available. 

Then  we  have  the  consumer  counselor 
section,  which  was  just  debated  and  was 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield).  It 
seems  strange  in  this  bill  no  money  is 
authorized  for  the  consumer  counselor. 
He  is  set  up  as  an  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  appoint- 
ments and  so  forth  come  through  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  In 
checking  with  the  counsel  on  the  com- 
mittee I  find  that  there  are  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  spent  for  this  office.  This 
is  a  result  of  hasty  work  in  the  commit- 
tee in  the  writing  of  this  legislation. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  is  tliis: 
This  amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  which  is  not  germane  to  the 
legislation  under  consideration.  The 
Rules  Committee  waived  that  point  of 
germaneness  in  the  rule. 

One  of  the  serious  defects  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  amendment  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  that  it  repeals 
the  hide  export  exemption  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  great  debate  that  we  had 
and  the  controversy  concerning  the  ex- 
emption of  hides  that  was  brought  up  in 
the  debate  last  year. 

In  regard  to  wages,  there  is  no  roll- 
back in  wages  in  this  bill,  in  fact.  It  adds 
a  new  provision  In  the  act  that  states  that 
a  substandard  wage  is  a  wage  of  less  than 
$3.50  an  hour.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
nonfarm  labor  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceives less  than  $3.50;  these  are  all  ex- 
empted. 

In  food  processing,  practically  100  per- 
cent of  your  labor  receives  less  tlian  $3.50 
an  hour.  They  are  exempted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  and  the  bill  we  are  considering  here 
today. 

These  are  very  serious  defects.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Then  there  is  one  more  item  con- 
cerning interest  rates.  The  Stephens  bill 
provisions  limit  the  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ing, and  rollback  five  categories  of  loans 
of  most  Importance  to  the  individuals, 
small  businessmen  and  farmers.  This 
provision  could  be  expected  to  guarantee 
a  serious  shortage  of  credit  in  these  five 
areas  since  money  flows  almost  instan- 
taneously to  markets  where  yield  is  more 
advantageous,  and  there  is  no  control 
over  the  larger  loans. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  newspaper  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  on  prices  and 
freezes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

The  only  question  worth  discussing  is  the 
nature  and  terms  of  the  freeze.  The  House 
Banlcing  and  Currency  Committee  has  pro- 
vided an  example  of  the  Icind  of  scrtutlon  that 
ought  not  be  considered.  The  committee's 
bin  has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  gen- 
uinely mischievous  legLslation:  it  Is  willful, 
Ul-considered  and  reckless.  It  expresses  frus- 
tration In  its  demand  for  a  roUback  of 
prices  of  Jan.  10,  but  it  contains  no  evi- 
dence of  concern  for  the  innumerable  in- 
justices that  a  rollback  would  cause  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  If  a  farmer 
has  had  to  buy  feed  for  his  pigs  at  the  soar- 
ing prices  of  the  past  three  months,  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  require  him  to  seU  ham 
and  bacon  at  last  January's  prices.  There  are 
doubtless  many  cases  of  pure  and  uncon- 
scionable gouging  in  which  a  rollback  will  t)e 
fully  Justified.  But  the  cases  need  to  be 
Judged  one  by  one.  Incidentally,  the  com- 
mittee's bill  also  Includes  the  Inevitable  con- 
cession to  its  single-minded  chairman's  con- 
cern with  interest  rates.  To  hold  down  In- 
terest rates  by  act  of  Congress,  in  a  period 
of  accelerating   Inflation,   Is  merely  absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  take  away  the 
profit  incentive  you  remove  the  incen- 
tive to  produce,  and  you  are  going  to  do 
that  with  this  type  of  bill,  and  you  will 
create  shortages  and  black  markets  in 
this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  it  was  the  distmguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
who  made  the  comment  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  although  he  was  unhappy  with 
the  bill  reported  out  originally  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  equally  unhappy  with  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Stephens  substitute, 
that  he  thought  perhaps  it  was  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  go  on  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule,  making  that  substitute 
in  order  so  that  presumably  we  could, 
with  the  proper  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate point  in  these  proceedings,  offer 
an  amendment  or  a  substitute  that  would 
do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  realize  that  the  Members  may  be  di- 
vided on  that  question  on  both  sides  of 
the  tiisle,  and  I  take  this  time  merely  to 
suggest  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  it  seems  very,  very  strange  to  me  in- 


deed that  after  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  been  labor- 
ing and  holding  hearings  for  I  do  not 
know  how  many  weeks,  and  had  finally 
finished  with  a  bill  that  became  known 
as  the  Patman  bill,  or  the  committee  bill, 
that  literally  overnight  there  emerged 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  that  was  assembled  in  such 
haste  that  when  we  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  considered  this  matter  on  Thurs- 
day last  all  we  had  was  a  very  hastily 
assembled  series  of  Xerox  copies  of  the 
changes  and  amendments  that  had  been 
made  in  the  original  committee  bill. 

I,  frankly,  for  one,  did  not  have  the 
amount  of  time  that  I  felt  I  should  have 
as  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  thoroughly  analyze 
that  bill  and  what  the  impact  would  be. 

It  is  true  they  made  what  purport  to 
be  some  simple  changes.  We  are  going  to 
change  the  rollback  date  from  the  10th 
of  January  to  the  16th  of  March  instead. 
I  had  some  questions  that  I  did  not 
even  have  time  to  ask  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  because  of  the  severe  time  limi- 
tation tmder  which  we  were  operating.  I 
wanted  to  ask,  for  example,  how  great 
would  be  the  losses  to  retailers  occa- 
sioned by  the  requirement  that  they 
sell  their  inventories,  which  they  ac- 
quired at  current  prices,  at  the  level 
prevailing  on  the  16th  of  March?  Would 
these  losses  result  in  any  significant 
number  of  bankruptcies,  and,  if  so,  how 
many?  How  much  of  a  drop  in  farm  in- 
come would  result  from  passage  of  the 
bill  on  an  annual  rate  basis?  How  great 
would  be  the  losses  to  cattle-feeding  op- 
erations who  have  had  to  pay  current 
high  prices  for  feed  grains,  but  who 
would  be  forced  to  sell  the  cattle  at  the 
March  16  price  level?  Those  are  all  ques- 
tions, and  I  could  go  on  with  a  long  list 
that  I  have  compiled  which  simply  had 
to  go  unanswered  in  my  own  mind  at  the 
time  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  took 
final  action  on  this  bill. 

And  I  dare  say  that  there  are  not  very 
many  Members  c«i  the  fioor  of  this  House 
who  could  answer  some  of  the  questions, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  questions,  I  have 
put. 

So  in  addition  to  the  other  points  that 
were  raised,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  quite  right 
in  suggesting  that  when  we  grant  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  on  totally  non- 
germane  sections  of  this  bill,  when  we. 
for  example,  set  up  a  Consumer  Counse- 
lor that  is  described  on  pages  46  and  47 
of  the  report,  as  a  new  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  then  we  are  going  to  have  an 
executive  agency  appoint  the  head  of  this 
new  branch  of  Congress,  where  are  all 
these  people  who  are  concerned  about 
the  aggrandizement  of  executive  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislature?  Is  not 
tliis  about  as  clear  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  folly  that  we  can  fall  into  when, 
witliout  proper  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee of  proper  jurisdiction — in  tliis 
case  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations— we  undertake  to  waive  points 
of  order  on  that  particular  section  of 
the  biU? 

I  am  told  that  the  Export  Control  Act 
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is  one  of  the  most  intricate,  involved 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  have  on  the 
statute  books,  and  again  we  simply  waive 
points  of  order  on  very  material  amend- 
ments to  that  important  act,  without 
even  permitting  the  appropriate  and 
competent  committee  to  act  on  that  par- 
ticular measure. 

This  is  a  bad  rule.  It  was  hastily  as- 
sembled literally  overnight  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  even  consider 
a  report  on  the  bill,  or  anything  else. 

I  would  suggest — even  though  it  is 
possible  under  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  will  prevail — to  offer  the  kind 
of  substitute  to  both  the  Patman  bill  and 
the  Stephens  substitute  that  should  be 
offered,  that  maybe  it  would  be  wise  to 
turn  down  the  rule  and  to  offer  the  kind 
of  rule  that  would  enable  this  House  to 
promptly  work  its  will  on  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  be  saying 
all  those  who  worked  so  hard  to  make 
sure  that  the  congressional  reform  was 
enacted  into  law  into  1970  have  been 
rebuffed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  all  those  who  were 
very  much  concerned  about  the  method 
of  procedure  for  bringing  bills  to  this 
House  floor  and  being  able  to  raise  ques- 
tions of  germaneness,  to  raise  points  of 
order,  those  member  reformers  have  now 
been  repudiated.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  in  fact  given  us  a  rule  that 
totally  flaunts  all  of  that  effort;  reform 
>     effect  of  1970. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  and  I  would  re- 
peat, we  are  not  simply  nitpicking  when 
we  point  these  matters  out.  They  are 
of  fundamental  importance  as  far  as  the 
ability  of  this  House  to  work  its  will  in 
an  intelligent  way  on  very,  very  impoi'- 
tant  substantive  questions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  I  understand  the 
genteman  correctly,  on  the  motion  for 
tlie  previous  question  we  should  vote  it 
down? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  be  my  opin- 
ion that  this  would  be  the  way  that  we 
could  then  offer  the  proper  kind  of  rule. 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I   appreciate   the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  <Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
yielding  me  a  few  moments  to  discuss  this 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  that  we 
are  facing  a  highly  irregular  rule  on  a 
highly  irregtilar  procedure.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  orderly  processes,  we  should 
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insist  that  the  House 
which  is  our  policeman 
watchdog,  so  to  speak, 
proper  legislative  pr 
followed  should  itself 
Yet  we  are  seeing  ourselve 
a  bill  which  is  admitted  y 
offered  as  a  substitute  t< 
Patman   bill   because   th^ 
could  not  get  a  rule.  Yet  ndne 
House  Banking  and  Currency 
has  discussed  or  deliber 
the  so-called  Stephens 
can  we  expect  the  other 
House  who  have  not  been 
for  the  last  6  months  to 
judgment  on  a  bill  of 
There  is  no  question 
substitute  does  not  n 
tive  change  from  the 
a  little  window  dressing 
members  of  the  Rules 
cuse  to  vote  out  a  bill, 
ting  us  out  of  the 
Patman  bill  would  have 
mit  the  Stephens  bill  w 
economic  chaos. 

Of  primaiT  importance 
ous  constitutional  questioji 
Congress  is  justified  in 
this  sort.  The  courts  h4ve 
right  of  Congress  to 
price  controls  in  times  of 
are  being  asked  to  put 
line   and   when    all 
asked  to  make  sacrifices, 
at  war  today  and  yet  we 
citizens  of  our  country 
comforts  and  loss  of 
result  from  the  price 
trols  under  this  legislatii 

Let   us   suppose   a 
which  he  can  now  sell  foi 
we  inject  the  instrument 
picture  and  say  he  cannpt 
for  more  than  $300.  We 
away  from  that  man 
tween  the  $300  and  the 
for  it  on  the  open  markei 

How  can  we  justify  i 
hand  of  Government 
economic  affairs  of  our 
time  when  we  are  not 
war  emergency? 

I  submit  to  the  Membfers 
ties  are  not  of  a  magnitu  ie 
existence  or  passage  ol 
sort.  Gentlemen,  I  woulc 
even   allow  the  rule 
questions. 

There  is  an  unwairanlfed 
authority  to  the  Presid  int 
We  are  proposing  in  thii 
President  powers  he  has 
and  which  no  Pi-esideni 
ever  requested. 

We  are  saying  there  w 
interest  rates  and  then 
ident  this  authority: 
The    President    shall 
steps   CO  insure  a 
ilow  of  loanable  lunds  intofthe 
upon   which   Interest  rate 
posed  under  this  subsectloi 


Committee, 
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have  been 
follow  those  rules, 
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one  moment 
stbstitute.  How 
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the  Stephens 
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to  give  some 
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as  far  as  get- 
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neated,  I  sub- 
also  create 
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call  in  the  Federal  Reservi  Board  and 
order  them  to  relax  monetiry  policy  to 
insure  an  adequate  flow  ot  financing? 
What  does  this  mean? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoii  i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinris.  Is  it  not 
further  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  secondary  market  operations 
for  both  FHA  and  VA  losns  are  con- 
ducted on  an  auction  basi:  and  a  roll- 
back of  interest  rates  on  home  loans 
would  completely  disrupt  tie  secondary 
mortgage  loan  market  for  t  lese  types  of 
loans? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  wou  d  completely 
destroy  that  market.  We  cannot  ask  the 
country  to  go  into  a  deep  freeze  while 
we  are  contemplating  thes;  changes  in 
our  economic  structure. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraski  i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentlemai  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Resolutioi  i  357,  the  rule 
to  H.R.  6168,  the  Econonilc  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

To  date  phase  III  has  bsen  a  failure. 
The  evidence  of  this  failure  is  visible 
everywhere:  Soaring  mei.t  and  food 
prices,  large  jumps  in  "ent,  rapidly 
climbing  wholesale  and  ind  iistrial  prices, 
and  steadily  rising  interest  rates.  In  ret- 
rospect, the  President  act;d  hastily  in 
his  decision  to  lift  wage  aid  price  con- 
trols, and  to  rely  on  self-a  iministration 
and  volimtary  compliance.  Most  proba- 
bly, he  should  have  decontrolled  only 
those  segments  of  our  ec  momy  where 
increased  production  was  necessary,  pro- 
duction that  would  be  possible  only 
through  upward  price  adjustment.  Phase 
in  was  both  unwise  and  premature. 

But  now  strong,  remedial  action  is  de- 
manded if  we  ai"e  to  correct  the  glaring 
injustices  surfacing  under  phase  III.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  H.r]  6168  fails  to 
provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  han- 
dle either  changing  economic  conditions 
or  specific  inequities  whicn  would  inevi- 
tably arise  from  the  imposition  of  sweep- 
ing price,  rent,  and  inteiest  rollbacks. 
This  bill  is  completely  inrnractical  and 
unworkable,  and  if  it  passes  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  rather  than  stabilizing  pres- 
ent dangerous  inflationary  forces  in  our 
economy,  it  will  compound  them.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  these  complex  e  ;onomic  prob- 
lems has  been  both  simpli^ic  and  short- 
sighted. 

According  to  the  gentlenian  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel),  wl^o  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  ommittee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  did 
not  exercise  its  customary  care  and  cau- 
tion in  writing  this  legis  ation.  As  the 
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gentleman  reported  in  Jus  additional 
views  to  the  committee  r  sport  on  H.R. 
6168,  the  committee  condicted  itself  in 
a  manner  which,  "stifled  tieeded  debate 
and  helped  contribute  to  the  confused 
nature  of  the  final  version  "  The  result  is 
the  bill  before  us  today,  With  Its  hodge- 
podge of  poorly  developed,  impractical, 
and  counterproductive  pDvisions. 
If  we  in  Congress  expert  the  Ameri- 
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can  worker  to  exercise  restraint  in  his 
wage  demands  in  the  approaching  round 
of  contract  negotiations,  then  we  must 
protect  him  from  current  Inflationary 
price  Increases  which  pick  money  from 
his  pockets  and  erode  the  real  value  of 
his  weekly  wage.  Responsible  congres- 
sional action  would  be  to  immediately 
clamp  a  ceiling  on  all  prices  and  rents 
for  the  next  60  days.  This  ceiling  would 
prevent  further  irresponsible  boosts  in 
prices  while  permitting  downward  price 
adjustments  resulting  from  market 
pressures.  Furthermore,  Congress  must 
act  now  to  control  profit  margins  of  all 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions, 
thereby  restraining  and  perhaps  reduc- 
ing. Interest  rates  now  in  danger  of  pric- 
ing all  prospective  borrowers,  both  large 
and  sniall,  out  of  the  credit  market.  In 
that  60-day  period,  the  President  should 
be  required  to  devise  and  bring  to  Con- 
gress a  program  that  would  insure  sta- 
bility in  our  troubled  economy.  Congress 
would  then  approve,  amend  it  or  reject 
the  President's  proposal. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  control  current  danger- 
ous infiationary  pressures.  Congress 
must  act  swiftly  and  boldly.  By  clamping 
on  a  60 -day  price  rent  ceiling  and  con- 
trcdling  the  profit  margins  of  financial 
intermediaries,  the  President  would  have 
adequate  time  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  approach  to  cur- 
rent economic  diflScuIties.  The  Congress 
•would  then  be  able  to  exercise  the  calm 
and  thoughtful  review  of  this  matter  the 
American  people  rightfully  expect.  Only 
then  can  we  accomplish  what  is  so  nec- 
essary— ^that  is,  restraining  inflationary 
wage/price  increases  while  insuring  the 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  food, 
shelter,  and  other  necessities  by  a  full 
employment  economy. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Roncallo). 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  amazement  at  the  way  In  which  this 
legislation  has  been  handled.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  obvious  vehicles  of  bla- 
tant partisan  poUtics  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  some  time.  I,  for  one,  am 
convinced  that  this  Natim's  economy  is 
too  precarious  and  too  important  to  be 
made  a  political  football  for  the  purpose 
of  scoring  a  few  cheap  shots.  If  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  those  cheap  shots  may 
cost  this  country  very  dearly  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Specifically,  I  think  it  is  unconscion- 
able'that  the  rule  waives  points  of  order. 
I  know  exactly  what  the  purpose  of  that 
maneuver  is.  If  we  ad(H}t  this  rule, 
amendments  contained  in  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  export  and  import  controls  will 
be  invulnerable  even  though  they  have 
no  business  whatsoever  in  this  bill  and 
were,  in  fact,  lifted  from  legislation  pend- 
ing before  another  committee  and  in- 
serted in  the  bill  during  the  markup 
session  without  adequate  consideration. 

If  we  adopt  this  rule,  provisions  which 
impose  a  responsibility  on  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  will  be  invulnerable  to  ob- 
jection, even  though  they  were  inserted 
with  little  discussion  by  a  committee 
which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  agricul- 
tural matters  and  which  was  told  by  the 
Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  that  he  did  not 
want  such  powers. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  parlia- 
mentary tomfoolery  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  bringing  of  this  rule  to  the 
floor  today,  and  I  want  to  register  my 
strong  protest  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  would  see  fit  to  deal  with  such 
important  legislation  in  so  high-handed 
and  unstatesmanlike  a  manner. 

We  deserve  better  treatment.  The 
American  people  deserve  better  treat- 
ment. This  is  no  way  to  run  a  Congress 
and  it  is  no  way  to  accomplish  good 
legislation.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  so 
callous  a  disregard  for  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  of  this  House. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missomi  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  in  describing  this  rule  called 
it  •'»  wide  open  rule."  He  also  described  it 
as  "not  imusual." 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  contrary  point 
of  view;  that  is,  that  this  rule  is  exceed- 
ingly imusual  and  hardly  wide  open.  The 
waivers  of  points  on  germaneness  on  the 
original  bill  and  all  waivers  on  the  sub- 
stitute are  unusual,  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  us  to  pursue  a  substitute 
under  a  waiver,  but  it  is  imusual  for  us  to 
waiver  a  substitute  which  no  one  has  seen 
and  was,  in  effect,  Invented  at  the  last 
minute. 

The  waiver  of  germaneness  on  that 
substitute,  I  think,  is  insulting  not  only  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  already  been  insulted  enough, 
but  also  perhaps  insulting  to  other  com- 
mittees who  are  seeing  their  jurisdiction 
invaded  by  this  particular  bill  coming 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  was  handed  a  bag 
of  snakes  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  bill 
given  to  it  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  It  was  in  a  position  where 
it  had  to  do  something  very  unusual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  not  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  is  a  bad  rule  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  should  be  cen- 
sured by  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question,  but  the  fault  is  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  pro- 
duced this  awful  bill. 

The  Stephens  substitute  is  not  much 
better.  It  simply  pwurs  a  little  perfume  on 
a  rotten  body,  but  leaves  us  in  about  the 
same  kind  of  situation  as  we  would  have 
if  we  were  obUged  to  pass  the  original 
bill.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
get  to  it,  but  I  suspect  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  key  vote  is  going  to  be 
on  that  simple  1-year  extension,  which  I 
hope  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  going  to  support. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Frenzel.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn  » . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  not  agree  that  a  vote  for  the  i-ule 
under  these  circumstances  would  not 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  im- 
proper procedures  that  have  brought  us 
the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  here 
today? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point,  and  one 
with  which  I  concur  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  simply 
say  that  the  original  bill  is  no  good,  the 
bill  to  replace  it  is  no  good,  and  the  rule 
is  no  good. 

Wliat  we  now  need  is  a  simple  1-year 
extension.  I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question,  vote  for  the 
amended  rule,  and  vote  for  the  extension. 

Mr.  ■WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WSTDLER.  As  I  imderstand  the 
situation  we  are  faced  with  here,  the 
Rules  CcMnmittee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Patman  bill  was  no  good,  so 
they  arranged  to  allow  a  substitute  to  be 
offered  in  place  of  the  Patman  bill.  I  can 
only  say  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
worse  than  the  Patman  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve tlie  substitute  is  worse,  because  it 
not  only  carries  all  of  the  miscWef  of  the 
Patman  bill,  but  also  does  not  do  the 
consimier  any  good.  So  I  believe  there  is 
good  reason  to  throw  out  the  whole  kit 
and  caboodle. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  Fy>ED). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  sat  and  Ustened 
to  the  debate  one  carmot  help  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  particular 
problem  with  which  we  are  fsiccd  is  not 
necessarily  a  partisan  one  but  is  one  that 
involves  a  broad  cross  section  of  our 
economy  and  a  broad  cross  section  of 
political  forces  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me,  however,  take  just  a  minute 
to  tell  the  Members  what  we  would  hope 
to  do  if  the  previous  question  is  defeated. 
And  I  urge  Members  to  vote  agsunst  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  substitute  for  or  an 
amendment  to  the  rule  which  I  believe 
would  help  to  straighten  out  the  dilemma 
we  face. 

No.  1,  in  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  would  offer  is  the 
following:  On  page  2,  line  1  of  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  Rules  Committee,  he  would 
strike  "H.R.  6879"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "H.R.  2099." 

II.R.  2099,  as  I  understand  it.  is  a  bill 
that  was  introduced  jointly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Member  on  our  side, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall).  It  has  bipartisan  support. 

Is  that  not  more  sensible  than  a  hur- 
riedly drafted  proposal  such  as  H.R. 
6879? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gei^eman  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  bill  was  intro- 
duced before  phase  3  was  actually  formed 
and  it  was  done  as  a  courtesy  so  the  ad- 
rrinistrations  measure  would  be  before 
the  House.  ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
contribution. 

The  second  proposal  in  the  substitute 
or  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  lines  2  through  7,  strike  the 
words: 

If  said  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  not  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  now  printed 
in  the  bill  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI. 

That  change  would  knock  out  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Of  course,  if  we  substitute  "H.R. 
2099"  for  "H.R.  6879"  it  would  be  aca- 
demic whether  or  not  we  have  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  for  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pre- 
vious question  is  defeated  I  presume 
the  Speaker  would  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  will  offer 
this  as  an  amendment  to  or  a  substitute 
for  the  rule  now  before  the  House. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  would 
end  up,  if  that  prevailed,  with  the  com- 
mittee bill  up  for  consideration,  with  the 
bill  that  was  jointly  introduced  originally 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  as  germane 
and  in  order,  which  is  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. So  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  the  committee  bill 
and  the  opportunity  for  consideration  of 
a  substitute  for  a  1-year  extension. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  in 
my  judgment  this  is  the  way  to  get  out 
of  this  pei-plexing  dilemma,  the  way  to 
have  an  orderly  consideration  of  legis- 
lation that  is  vitally  important  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  simply 
reiterating  and  reemphasizing  this :  Vote 
against  the  previous  question,  and  we  can 
straighten  out  the  mess. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  1  minute  to  this  effect: 

The  committee  bill,  the  Patman  bill, 
is  a  bill  that  goes  farther  in  terms  of  a 
rollback  than  the  so-called  Stephens  sub- 
stitute. The  Stephens  substitute  in  fact, 
really  only  has  three  amendments  to  the 
Patman  bill:  A  March  16  rollback  in- 
stead of  a  January  10  rollback,  a  different 
provision  on  interest,  the  Hanna  amend- 
ment, and  one  other  noncontroversial 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is  a  bill  that  has  a  rollback  to 
January  10,  a  bill  that  has  a  rollback  to 
March  16,  and  a  bill  that  just  leaves  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  economic  affairs  for  the 
country. 

Now,  I  would  suspect  that  those  of  the 
Members  who  think  on  it  hard  do  not 
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want  to  give  another  blan^ 
administration,  and  that 
extension  is.   It  is  this 
that  took  off  phase  II  and 
III. 

The   Stephens   approacfi 
proach  that  tries  to  get 
middle,  and  I  urge  a  vote 
question,  which  I  now  mbve 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker 
probably  the  most  contr 
which  has  confronted  the 
the  present  session  of 
one  of  those  situations 
wrong  no  matter  what  we 
is  not  any  way  to  please 
the  subject  of  price  contrpls 

Democratic  House 
posed  a  bill  for  stringent 
rollback  in  prices 
is  a  serious  threat  that 
completely  out  of  control 
away  inflation  will  disrup  t 
economic  pattern.   The 
has  been  unwilling  to  taki 
except  in  the  case  of  m«  ats 
more  is  required.  Congre^ 
tuned  to  the  thinking  of 
the   Democratic   House 
shown  its  willingness  to 
sibility  for  strong  controls 
not  the  proposed  bill  becoipes 
stimulate  more  vigorous 
President  than  he  has  s#en 
thus  far. 

We  have  just  seen  the 
food  prices  for  a  single 
generation.  Rents  are  up 
are  up,  and  the  price  of 
rocketing.   In  just   a 
wholesale  price  of  eggs 
75  percent.  Flour  prices 
32  percent.  Wheat  prices 
levels  66  percent  higher 
Meat  prices   will   not 

Coupled  with  the  problem 
food  prices  have  been 
in  the  cost  of  other 
Rents  go  up.  Medical  care 
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happening  when  there  an 
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prices  are  following  the 
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begimiing  a  period  of 
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My  apprehensions  aboi4t 
trols  appear  to  be  fully 
controls  in  effect  xmder 
not  infallible  but,  while 
feet,  they  gave  our  coimtfry 
ord  of  any  industiial  natipn 
check  the  forces  of 
the  standby  controls 
during  phase  II  were  th( 
deal  with  the  problem 
then  had  the  option  of 
as  the  situation  requires, 
phase  II  controls  and  the 
runaway  prices 

It  is  obvious  we  no  longer 
literally — to  wait  for 
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pecially  hard  hit  are  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  retirement  benefi  s.  While  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  hi  s  raised  so- 
cial security  benefits  by  a  tl  ird,  the  cost 
of  living  since  1959  has  g(ne  up  more 
than  44  percent.  Since  196  7  alone,  the 
cost  of  merely  surviving  hi  is  risen  24.2 
percent. 

Congress  can  and  must  se  've  notice  on 
the  world  that  the  dollar  will  be  pro- 
tected. To  freeze  prices  and  encourage 
the  implementation  of  more  effective 
controls  would  be  such  a  iignal  to  the 
world  financial  commimity  More  than 
that  it  would  stop  price  escalation  at 
home. 

It  is  appalling  to  note  that  in  25 
years,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  a  stag- 
gering 77  percent.  We  are  nearing  the 
time  when  it  will  cost  Americans  twice 
as  much  to  live  as  it  did  in  1948.  Retire- 
ment benefits  have  not  kebt  pace,  nor 
have  the  wages  of  the  avers  ge  worker, 

The  Congress  must  do  more  than 
wring  its  collective  hands  and  answer 
constituent  complaints  with  meaningless 
verbiage.  It  is  time  for  decisive  action 
and  it  is  clear  it  is  up  to  thf  Congress  to 
act. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  Jfor  the  rule 
and  for  the  best  obtainable  >ill  to  control 
prices,  hopefully  without  i  rollback.  I 
cannot  vote  for  a  bill  whlc  i  rolls  prices 
back  to  January  10,  nor  da  I  feel  that 
the  simple  extension  of  standby  controls 
will  not  be  effective.  The  Stephens  sub- 
stitute with  amendments  appears  to  of- 
fer the  best  course  of  action. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  tlie  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ques  tion  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  questioi  i. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wens  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yens   147,  nays 
258,  not  voting  28,  as  follo^^s: 
(Roll  No.  88) 
TEAS— 147 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
Barrett 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dell  Unas 
Dent 


Diggs 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WiUiam  D. 
Praser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Kartta 
Kastenmeier 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

klatsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohau 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 

ONeiU 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Bees 

Held 

Keuss 
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Elegle 

Staggers 

Wilson, 

Bodino 

Stanton, 

Charles  H., 

Boe 

James  V. 

CaUf. 

Roncallo,  Wyo.   Stark 

Wilson, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Charles,  Te 

Rosenthal 

Stokes 

Wolff 

Bostenkowski 

Stratton 

Wright 

Boybal 

Studds 

Yates 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Yatron 

Sarbanes 

Thompson,  N.J.  Young,  Ga. 

Schroeder 

Tiernan 

Young,  Tex. 

Seiberllng 

Van  Deerlln 

Zablockl 

Sikes 

Vanik 

Slack 

Waggonner 
NATS— 268 

Abdnor 

Oilman 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  lU. 

Ginn 

Parrls 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

N.Dak. 

Goodling 

Peyser 

Archer 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Arends 

Gross 

Pike 

Armstrong 

Grover 

Poage 

Asbbrook 

Gubser 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bafalis 

Gude 

Price,  Tex. 

Baker 

Gunter 

Pritchard 

Beard 

Guyer 

Q\Ue 

Bell 

Haley 

QulUen 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Ballsback 

Bergland 

Hammer- 

RandaU 

Blester 

Bcbmldt 

Barick 

Blackburn 

Hanrahan 

Bhodes 

Bowen 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Blnaldo 

Bray 

Harsha 

Boberts 

Brlnkley 

Hastings 

Robinson,  Va. 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bobison,  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Heinz 

Sogers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hulls 

Roes 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hinshaw 

Boush 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hogan 

RoxiBselot 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Roy 

Burgener 

Horton 

Runnels 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hoemer 

Ruppe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Huber 

Ruth 

Butler 

Hudnut 

Sandman 

Byron 

Hungate 

Rarasin 

Camp 

Hunt 

Satterfield 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Schneebeli 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Sebellus 

Cbappell 

Johnson,  Colo 

Shipley 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shoup 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shrlver 

DonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Clawson,  Del 

Kazen 

Sisk 

Cleveland 

Keating 

Skubitz 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cohen 

Ketchum 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

CoUins 

Landgrebe 

Spence 

Conable 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Conlan 

Latta 

J.  William 

Conte 

Lent 

Steed 

CoughUn 

Litton 

Steele 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Steelman 

Cronin 

Lott 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Culver 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McClory 

Stubblefleld 

Daniel,  Robert 

McCloskey 

Stuckey 

W..  Jr. 

McColUster 

Symington 

Davis,  S.C. 

McDade 

Symms 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Taylor,  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dellenback 

McKlnney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denholm 

McSpadden 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dennis 

Madlgan 

Thone 

Derwinskl 

Mahon 

Thornton 

Devine 

MalUiard 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dickinson 

Mallary 

Treen 

Dom 

Mann 

Udall 

Downing 

Marazlti 

Ullman 

Duncan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vander  Jagt 

du  Pont 

Martin,  N.C. 

Veysey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Walsh 

Erlenborn 

Mayne 

Wampler 

Esch 

Melcher 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Mezvlnsky 

Whalen 

Plndley 

Michel 

White 

Fish 

Milford 

Whitehurst 

Fisher 

Miller 

Whltten 

Flowers 

MUls,  Ark. 

Wldnall 

Flynt 

MlUs.  Md. 

Wiggins 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Minshall,  Ohio 

WUllajns 

Forsythe 

Mizell 

Winn 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Prenzel 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Frey 

Calif. 

Wylle 

Proehlich 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Fuqua 

Myers 

Young,  Alaska 

Gettys 

Nelsen 

Young.  Ul. 

Giaimo 

Nichols 

Young.  S.C. 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Zion 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Badillo 

Clark 

Conyers 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Prellnghuysen 

Harvey 


Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Passman 

PodeU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Ryan 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Vlgonto 
Waldle 
Wilson,  Bob 
Young,  Fla. 
Zwach 


So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Toung  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Regula  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  ISi.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MARTIN    OF 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska:  On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  "HR. 
6879."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "H.R.  2099.  " 

On  pages  2,  lines  2  through  7,  strike  the 
words:  "If  said  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  Is  not  agreed  to  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  It  shaU  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now 
printed  in  the  bill  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  7,  rule  XVI." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  explain  this 
amendment  to  the  Members.  The  amend- 
ment makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  bill,  H.R.  6168.  Then  it 
makes  in  order  the  offering  of  H.R.  2099 
as  a  substitute.  This  strikes  out  the 
Stephens  bill  and  substitutes  H.R.  2099, 
which  is  a  bill  which  was  jointly  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  tlie  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  provides 
for  a  simple  12  months'  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Then  in  addition  it  strikes  from  the 
original  resolution  (H.R.  Res.  357)  the 
waiving  of  points  of  order  in  regard  to 
germaneness.  In  other  words,  those  are 
stricken  from  the  resolution.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiell  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Bolling  > . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  yield- 
ing, but  I  see  no  purpose  in  debating  the 
matter  further.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again. 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  move  the  previous  questioii 
on  the  amendment  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ^  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  Uie 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


DISPOSAL  OP  STRATEGIC  STOCK- 
PILE ITEMS— MESSAGE  FROM 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-84) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  our  current  fight  against  rising 
prices,  one  weapon  which  has  not  yet 
been  effectively  employed  is  our  national 
strategic  stockpile.  Today  I  am  asking 
for  authority  from  the  Congress  to  .sell 
those  items  in  the  stockpile  which  we  no 
longer  need  to  keep  in  reserve  in  order 
to  protect  our  national  security. 

Because  the  world  economy  has  grown 
so  rapidly,  short  term  demand  for  many 
industrial  commodities  has  outpaced 
short  term  supplies.  As  a  result,  prices 
for  industrial  commodities  have  recently 
been  increasing  at  unacceptably  high 
rates — in  some  cases  by  more  than  30  per- 
cent in  the  past  12  months  alone. 

These  increases  will  eventually  be  felt 
in  higher  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer if  we  do  not  act  decisively  now. 

By  disposing  of  unneeded  items  in  the 
strategic  stockpile,  we  can  strike  a  criti- 
cal blow  for  the  American  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  strategic 
stockpile  is  to  ensure  an  adequate  reserve 
of  vital  materials  in  time  of  war  without 
imposing  undue  hardships  on  our  civilian 
population.  The  basic  concept  is  an  old 
one.  dating  back  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of 
1946.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  current 
stockpile  was  acquired  before  1959— the 
bulk  of  it  during  the  Korean  War. 

The  present  strategic  stockpile  totals 
$6.7  billion  worth  of  material,  ranging 
from  metals,  minerals,  rubber  and  in- 
dustrial diamonds  to  unusual  items  such 
as  iodine. 

Because  our  economy  and  technoJopv 
are  dynamic,  our  capability  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  scarce  materials  is  far 
greater  today  tlian  in  the  past.  We  are 
now  able  to  meet  defense  requirements 
for  materials  during  possible  major 
conflicts  without  imposing  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  economy  or  relying 
on  an  enormous  stockpile,  as  was  once 
nec€.ssary. 
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After  a  careful  and  searching  review 
of  the  current  stockpile.  I  have  ap- 
proved new  guidelines  that  would  tailor 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  materials  in 
the  stockpile  to  the  naticmal  security 
needs  of  the  1970's.  The  new  stockpile 
would  be  substantially  reduced,  but  it 
would  contain  the  critical  materials 
that  we  need  in  quantities  fully  adequate 
for  our  national  security  requirements. 

Our  new  guidelines  would  provide  the 
needed  commodities  to  cover  our  mate- 
rial requirements  for  the  first  year  of  a 
major  conflict  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the 
event  of  a  longer  conflict,  these  12 
montlis  would  give  us  sufficient  time  to 
mobilize  so  that  we  could  sustain  our 
defense  effort  as  long  as  necessary  with- 
out placing  8U1  intolerable  burden  on  the 
economy  or  the  civilian  population. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Administra- 
ticm  has  the  authority  to  sell  approxi- 
mately $1.9  billion  worth  of  stockpile 
material,  including  substantial  amounts 
of  zinc,  aluminum  and  lead.  However, 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  $4.1  billion 
in  unnecessary  items,  congressional  au- 
thorization is  needed. 

Historically,  the  sale  of  each  com- 
modity has  been  subject  to  individual 
legislaticMi,  but  this  procediu^  is  time- 
consuming  and  redundant.  To  improve 
on  it,  the  authorizing  legislation  I  am 
recommending  to  the  Congress  takes  the 
form  of  a  single  omnibus  bill  for  all 
excess  stockpile  commodities;  it  in- 
cludes individual  authorizations  for  16 
major  commodities. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  fully  pro- 
vide for  our  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic health  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, our  new  stockpile  guidelines  also 
enhance  national  eflflciency  and  thrift. 
Specifically,  they  would  permit  us  to  sell 
$6  billion  in  no  longer  needed  stockpile 
material  over  the  next  several  yeai's. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  the  stockpile 
legislation  I  am  submitting.  By  doing 
so,  the  Congress  will  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  act  in  positive  coopera- 
tion with  the  executive  branch  in  a  way 
tliat  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  16.  1973. 


EXTENDING  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6168  •  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

IN-     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  6168,  with  Mr. 
BoLMNC  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  P.^TMAN)  will 
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be  recognized  for  1  hour,  ai  d  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (t*  r.  Widnall) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hou:  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  tte  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmah)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaii  man,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  <  onsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6168,  and  the  sub- 
stitute H.R.  6879,  are  a  tn  e  test  of  the 
ability  of  this  Congress  to  deal  with  an 
economic  crisis. 

There  are  some  in  this  H  )use  who  will 
counsel  us  to  abandon  our  !  esponsibility, 
to  hide,  to  dodge,  to  be  eva  >ive  and  sim- 
ply give  the  President  an  extension  of 
his  authority  to  impose  phj  ise  III  (Hi  the 
Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  t  lat  this  is  a 
minority  because  nothing  <  ould  be  more 
damaging  to  the  econoir  ic  future  of 
this  Nation  than  a  congress:  anal  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  p  lase  m  ped- 
icles— policies  which  hav<  brought  us 
the  highest  prices  in  22  y(  ars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  bisiness  lobby- 
ists have  descended  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
this  campaign  has  been  developed  and 
orchestrated  by  the  White  House  in  an 
attempt  to  block  this  legijlation.  Every 
industry,  every  special  intei  est  has  a  spe- 
cial problem  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
manding that  the  Congres  i  take  special 
pains  to  deal  with  each  an(  every  one  of 
these  special  problems  in  the  statute. 
Such  a  move  would  destriy  tiiis  legis- 
lation and  would  make  a  m^  )ckei-y  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  The  H<  use  must  rise 
above  these  special  pleas. 

While  many  people — m  iny  groups — 
have  special  problems,  all  of  them  will 
be  benefited  if  we  can  d(  velop  a  pro- 
gram to  truly  stabilize  he  economy. 
Surely,  this  concern — for  the  general 
economic  health  of  the  :  Nation — over- 
rides the  special  problems  of  any  group 
or  individual  industry.  Sur«  ly,  there  is  no 
manufacturing  coi-poratioi ,  no  bank,  no 
agricultural  organization,  no  business 
trade  association,  no  labcr  union  that 
believes  it  can  benefit  in  tl  le  long  run  if 
the  Congress  weakens  and  lets  inflation 
overtake  and  rip  apart  the  economy. 

We  have  already  gone  nuch  too  far 
down  tlie  road  to  ruinous  inflation  and 
it  is  the  height  of  irrespons  bility  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  ig  lore  the  clear 
warnings  of  a  Wholesale  Price  Index 
which  is  increasing  at  an  i  nnual  rate  In 
excess  of  26  percent  and  a  Consimier 
Price  Index  moving  up  at  a  i  annual  rate 
of  10  percent  and  still  dim  aing.  And  the 
buffeting  of  the  dollar  on  tl  le  world  mar- 
kets in  recent  months  is  mother  clear 
signal  for  the  Congress  to  ict,  to  do  the 
things  the  President  has  b  !en  imable  or 
unwilling  to  initiate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  gi  eatly  that  the 
President's  economic  policii  s  have  placed 
us  in  a  situation  where  i  .'e  must  take 
such  strong  action.  But,  we  must  face  the 
facts  as  they  are  and  no ;  as  we  wish 
them  to  be.  The  economic  facts  require 
us  to  take  the  hard  road  the  difScult 
road ;  we  can  no  longer  aff(  rd  the  luxury 
of  soft  easy  answers. 

Under  present  econom  c  conditions, 
there  are  no  easy  answer  i  and  no  soft 
roads  to  economic  stabiliza  ion.  In  urging 
adoption  of  this  measure,  te  do  not,  for 
one   moment,   underestimi  te   the   difll- 


culties,  the  complexities  and 

ness  of  economic  controls. 

not  popular,  but  ravaging  infiation 

could  destroy  the  economy  is 

unpopular. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda 
ing  which  has  erupted  aroun(  L 
lation,  this  is  not  a  radical 
is  simply  a  necessary  measui|e 
the     calmer     voices    in 
community — conservative 
begun  to  face  the  hard  facts 
the  basic  thrust  of  HJi. 
6879.  Last  week,  the  chairiiian 
Federated    Departmwit    Sto  r 
Lazarus,  wrote  President  Npcon 
an  abandonment  of  phase  3. 
wrote  the  President: 


1  inpleasant- 

Cjontrols  are 

that 

even  more 

and  lobby- 

this  legis- 

neasure.  It 
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business 
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I  urge  you  to  take  action 
sense  of  confidence  and  stability 
vailed   during   Phase   2   of 
StabUlzatlon  Program. 

Th©   reimposltion   of   mandalory 
adapted  to  the  present  econoipic 
would  be  an  Important  initial 
thU  goal. 
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a  business- 

's  largest 

sees  the 

peiinissive 
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spec  ial 
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This  is  no  radical  voice,  but 
man— the  head  of  the  Natipn 
department  store  chain — w! 
dangers   of   the  President's 
policies  on  the  economy. 

Many  have  expressed 
about  the  problems  of  the 
commxinity   and  I  share  thfeir 
that  this  segment  of  the 
treated   equitably    under 
program.  I  have  much  agriciilture 
district  and  farmers  are  cone  ;rned 
the  high  interest  rates  they  must 
farm  production  loans,  for 
operations,  and  for  mortgages 
will  control  these  costs  and  1 
from  the  agricultmal  commkinity 

Farmers  are  concerned  at  out 
escalating  costs  for  machinery 
combines,    trucks;    and 
stabilize  these  prices  and  m^ke 
easier  for  the  farm  operator 
with  a  profit.  In  short, 
creases  in  prices  farmers  m<ist 
be   halted — and    in   some 
back — imder  this  bill  and 
a  big  plus  for  the  entire 
community,      particularly 
family   farmer  who  has 
hardest  by  the  price  squeezes . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest 
tion  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
in  this  program.  Eveiyone 
omy  pays  interest,  either  diijectly 
directly,  and  the  high  cost 
reflected  in  the  higher  food 
rents,  and  the  higher  costs 
and  services.  Unless  we  control 
rates,  we  cannot  expect  to 
tive  stabilization  program. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and 
Committee  on  Interest  and 
have  gone  to  great  lengths 
facts  about  interest  rates,  anc 
the  banks  to  "cool  it"  until 
completes  its  consideration 
price  legislation.  The  messaie 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  banl  s 
delude  the  Congress  into  ignoring  m- 
terest  rates  and  then,  as  sooi  i  as  the  law 
is  signed,  you  will  be  free  to  raise  rates. 
And  when  this  happens  it  wi;  1  be  too  late 
for  the  Congress  to  correct  |ts  mistake. 
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Unless  we  want  a  return  to  the  credit 
crunches  of  1969  and  1970 — ^when  In- 
terest rates  rose  to  their  highest  levels 
in  100  years — ^the  time  to  act  Is  now. 
And  let  no  one  fool  you — the  trend  on 
all  toterest  rates  Is  up.  Mortgage  rates 
are  approaching  8  percent  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation,  a  fact  which  prices 
millions  of  Americans  out  of  decent 
homes.  Farm  production  loans  are  up 
again  in  the  flgures  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  last  week  and  this  means 
more  pressure  on  food  prices.  Since  the 
legislation  was  Introduced,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  annoimced 
another  increase  In  interest  rates  to 
small  businessmen  to  9 'A  percent.  The 
rates  are  climbing  and  only  the  Con- 
gress can  give  the  people  relief. 

The  cost  of  money  has  been  rising 
more  rapidly  than  anything  else  in  the 
economy  in  recent  years.  Since  1965, 
yields  on  high  grade  municipal  bonds 
have  increased  62  percent.  Many  cor- 
porate bonds  have  seen  an  Increase  of 
at  least  65  percent  in  interest  yields  and 
short-term  Treasury  bills  are  up  more 
than  60  percent  since  the  mid-1960's. 
Mortgage  rates  are  up  nearly  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  overestimate 
the  role  these  higher  interest  rates  are 
playing  in  the  higher  prices.  But,  let 
me  quote  from  a  recent  statement  by 
Dr.  Sidney  Weintraub,  a  respected  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania: 

Those  "buying"  money  now — borrowers — 
thus  have  cause  to  howl  along  with  the 
housewlXe  buying  meat.  The  cost  of  doing 
busineae  with  borrowed  money  has  sky- 
rocketed. The  higher  buslneES  operating  costs 
contribute  to  the  advance  in  product  prices. 
More  significantly,  however,  to  cover  the 
higher  financing  charges  our  regulated  public 
utilities  have  also  secured  price  relief.  The 
cost  of  borrowed  money  is  thus  reflected  In 
our  telephone,  electric,  gas  and  transport 
bills. 

Higher  Interest  rates  thus  compel  higher 
prices.  Higher  mortgage  terms  also  Inflate 
the  cost  of  living.  All  of  us,  in  many  ways, 
pay  more  because  of  higher  interest  rates. 

Unless  we  have  the  courage  to  con- 
trol interest  rates,  prices  and  rents,  there 
is  not  a  chance  that  we  can  moderate 
wage  demands  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  assure  sta- 
bility, workers  and  their  imions  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  hold  down  de- 
mands at  contract  time.  We  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of 
price  increases,  followed  by  new  wage 
demands,  followed  by  more  price  in- 
creases. It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  halt 
the  cycle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  can  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  ability  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  an  economic  crisis. 
And  this  confidence  is  at  a  fantastically 
low  level  at  this  moment.  The  American 
people  do  not  beUeve  that  President 
Nixon  has  the  ability  to  deal  with  the 
crisis;  they  are  looking  to  the  Congress. 

Just  last  week,  the  Louis  Harris  poll 
was  released  and  it  showed  that  only 
26  percent  of  the  American  people  had 
confidence  In  President  Nixon's  ability 
to  keep  the  economy  healthy.  A  whop- 


ping 69  percent  replied  that  they  lacked 
confidence  in  his  ability  in  this  area. 

More  specifically,  this  poll  found  that 
only  12  percent  of  the  people  had  confi- 
dence that  the  President  was  doing  what 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Eighty-six  percent  replied  in  the 
negative— 86  percent  have  no  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  President  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  President — with  only  12  percent 
of  the  people  reflecting  confidence  in  his 
actions — is  urging  that  this  Congress 
simply  give  him  more  power  to  continue 
phase  III — to  extend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  for  another  year.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  House 
should  stick  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people — the  86  percent 
who  the  Harris  poll  says  want  something 
more  than  the  President's  impossible 
volimtary  program  of  economic  permis- 
siveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  a  series  of 
disheartening  economic  indicators  re- 
leased— indicators  which  tell  all  of  us 
that  inflation  is  threatening  to  destroy 
the  entire  economy.  Shortly  after  this 
House  votes  on  these  amendments  and 
shortly  after  we  return  home  for  the  re- 
cess, still  another  set  of  indicators  will 
be  released — the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  month  of  March.  I  predict  that 
this  CPI  will  reveal  even  more  shocking 
figures — more  shocking  price  increases — 
and  it  is  something  that  will  be  on  the 
minds  of  ovu-  constituents  when  we  are 
in  our  home  districts  next  week. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  cast  votes 
against  high  prices — against  inflation — 
and  against  the  discredited  and  sadly 
misguided  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  These  are  votes  that  will 
be  long  remembered,  long  talked  about 
The  ring  of  cash  registers  in  the  land 
will  remind  the  people  of  our  votes  for 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation  that  is  cur- 
rently before  us.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  be  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  authority  for  1  year. 
No  other  amendments.  Just  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Pat- 
man-Widnall  substitute,  H.R.  2099. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  meeting  today 
in  a  period  of  hysteria  over  price  in- 
creases, and  this  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  enact  a  measure  which  could  well 
throw  this  Nation  into  an  economic  tail- 
spin  and  precipitate  a  depression.  We  are 
considering  this  bill  at  a  time  when  the 
economic  conditions  in  this  coimtry  are 
at  the  highest  level  since  World  War  11. 

We  are  debating  this  bill  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  disruption  that  it 
would  cause  if  enacted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  applies  to  all  prices,  and 
no  one  really  knows  as  to  what  prices 
will  be  covered.  Is  It  the  price  of  gold  In 
New  York  and  not  London?  Is  a  price 
the  price  of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 


Exchange?  Does  It  cover  all  professional 
fees,  theater  tickets  and  highway  tolls? 
It  seems  like  the  bill  should  have  deflned 
the  prices  covered. 

That  is  the  consummate  confusion 
in  the  bill  and  why  its  enactment  would 
be  foolhardy  and  dangerous.  The  bill 
would  take  away  from  the  President 
the  flexible  power  to  regulate  prices  for 
1  year.  In  other  words,  the  Nation  would 
be  in  an  economic  strait  jacket  for  1  year. 
It  would  mean  a  complete  regimentation 
of  the  country  for  that  period. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  wants  to 
do  this.  The  statesmanlike  and  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  extend  the  act  for  1  year 
and  thus  retain  in  the  President  the 
power  to  regulate  prices  and  wages.  If 
it  is  necessai-y  to  reinstate  phase  n,  the 
President  should  do  it,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  it  if  the  spiraling  of  prices 
continues.  Controls  are  a  deprivation  of 
freedom.  They  should  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  possible.  Only  by  extending  the 
act  for  1  year,  through  H.R.  2099,  will  it 
be  possible  to  have  an  early  end  to  this 
denial  of  economic  freedom. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Whliam 
Stanton). 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
Committee  that,  honestly,  H.R.  6768,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  worst  legislation  that  I 
have  ever  seen  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  on  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  9  years.  We  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  our  committee  over  the 
years  to  have  Representatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  who  have 
shown  great  dedication  to  their  work. 
Together,  we  have  written  legislation 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  I  have  been 
able,  in  good  conscience,  to  wholeheart- 
edly support. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that,  on  this 
day,  I  flnd  myself  in  complete  and  total 
disagreement  with  the  bill  reported  from 
our  committee — H.R.  6168. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  so  much  wrong 
with  this  bill  that  I  hardly  know  where 
to  begin.  In  studying  the  views  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  contained  in  the 
report,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  read 
the  remarks  of  one  of  my  collesigues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  political  aisle  which 
expressed  my  thoughts  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I  can.  While  I  disagree  with 
his  finding  and  his  solution,  I  admire  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  clearly  imder- 
standing  the  dilemma  with  which  we  are 
faced. 

Truly,  this  committee  did  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  resources  to  create  a  law 
that  would  establish  a  just  and  effective 
stabilization  program.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  committee,  no  matter 
how  well  endowed  with  talent  and  deter- 
mination, to  fully  comprehend  all  the 
complexities  of  our  vast  economy  and 
impose  just  control  over  it  in  the  2  days 
of  action  we  were  allotted. 
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At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  that,  while  our  Com- 
mittee knew  that  this  act  was  to  expire 
on  April  30,  we  made  no  move  to  hear 
witnesses  until  less  than  two  weeks  ago. 
This  was  a  very  serious  mistake.  Having 
heard  witnesses,  both  pro  and  con,  no 
committee  could  write  in  two  days — the 
total  time  of  our  Executive  Session — a 
bill  that  would  solve  the  problems  of  our 
economy  and  do  justice  to  a  problem 
that  we  all  readily  admit  exists. 

Congressman  Gonzalez,  with  whom  I 
wholeheartedly  agree,  states : 

Only  the  President  has  the  resources  to 
draw  up  an  effective  economic  control  pro- 
gram. Only  administrative  regulations  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  changing  situation.  Only  administra- 
tive authority  is  sufficiently  broad  to  over- 
come the  inequities  that  are  endemic  to  eco- 
nomic controls.  In  short,  there  is  no  way  that 
Congress  can  legislate  in  an  area  that  only 
Executive  Authority  Is  equipped  to  act  in. 

H.R.  6168  is  a  hopeless  and  unman- 
ageable piece  of  legislation.  Although  it 
does  contain  some  good  ideas,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  bill  cannot  accom- 
plish its  stated  goal  of  controlling  infla- 
tion. Regrettably,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  so 
bad  that  it  is  beyond  repair. 

Many  of  the  speakers  who  will  follow 
me  will  outline  these  faults  in  detail.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  pay  close  at- 
tention as  HH.  6168  is  discussed,  section 
by  section,  and  its  unworkable  provisions 
clearly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  regrettable  that  we 
find  ourselves  pressured  by  time  as  we  are 
today.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
basic  legislation  has  to  be  continued.  All 
but  one  witness  testified  that  any  other 
course  of  action  would  only  further  fan 
the  fires  of  inflation.  No  one  dislikes  the 
high  cost  of  food  more  than  I  do.  No  one 
is  more  frustrated  by  the  increases  that 
have  crept  Into  the  pipeline  in  all  facets 
of  our  economy  in  the  last  few  months. 
Congress  definitely  has  a  responsibility 
In  this  regard.  We  should  make  it  very 
clear  to  all  manufacturers  and  services, 
to  all  wholesalers  and  retailers,  that  any 
unjustified  increases  that  have  taken 
place  since  January  10  cannot  be  al- 
lowed. The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  in  my 
opinion,  has  failed  in  this  regard.  If  they 
have  a  big  stick,  they  should  have  been 
using  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  wiU  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn*. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parallel  between 
the  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
those  of  the  United  States  might  not  be 
obvious,  but  they  exist. 

Tlie  parallel  I  speak  of  is  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  marketplace.  American 
housewives  have  been  unhappy  with  food 
prices,  meat  prices  in  particular,  and  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  screaming  for 
new,  tougher  price  controls  on  meat, 
rents,  and  who  knows  what  else. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  state  con- 
trolled prices  have  been  a  fact  of  life 


since  the  revolution,  !  lousewives  have 
been  experiencing  misei  ies  due  to  short- 
ages of  food  and  other  consumer  goods. 
The  Government  has  ;raditionally  re- 
sponded with  a  series  of  economic  re- 
forms. Lately,  they  re^xtnded  with  yet 
another  economic  reform,  which.  I  would 
guess,  will  be  no  more  €  ffective  in  meet- 
ing consumer  needs  ths  n  have  those  of 
the  past. 

Needless  to  say,  the  i  oviet  consumers 
have  the  worst  of  it  ta  r  far,  and  have 
had  for  as  long  as  any  me  can  remem- 
ber. But  then,  Soviet  go  ^emments  start- 
ed much  longer  ago  to  ry  to  repeal  the 
laws  of  market  econom;  cs.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  U.S.  ( Sovernment  only 
joined  in  this  noble  cosi  letic  experiment 
in  August  1971.  But,  thi  (  way  things  are 
going,  it  may  not  be  long  before  the 
United  States  has  a  nor  market  economy 
that  works  as  badly  ai  has  the  Soviet 
Union's  nonmarket  econ  )my. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  profit  from 
U.S.S.R's  bad  example,  i  Jthough  I  would 
have  to  admit  that  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Commit  ee  has  sounded 
increasingly  as  If  it  hac  been  getting  its 
basic  research  from  th  inner  riches  of 
Soviet  Gossplan,  the  tentral  planning 
agency.  Possibly  it  cones  from  those 
countless  toilers  \rtio  sp<  nd  their  life  over 
wholesale  price  lists  trying  to  decide, 
more  or  less  intultivelj,  whether  hair- 
pins, tack  hammers,  ha ;  racks,  and  hay 
forks  should  be  market  up,  or  down,  a 
kopeck. 

It  would  not  be  ovei  stating  the  case 
to  say  that  a  f  undamei  ital  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  economic  sy  stem  lies  within 
the  mindless  effort  to  r  lanage  prices  by 
state  flat.  The  conseiuences  abound 
through  the  land.  Residential  blocks  or 
perhaps  even  entire  ( ities  sometimes 
have  no  services  that  westerners  take 
for  granted — maybe  drj  cleaning  estab- 
lishments are  missing,  or  eyeglass  stores. 
Aspirin  cannot  be  bou^t  even  in  ex- 
change for  pure  gold.  Dr  the  constant 
swings  from  surfeit  to  shortage  in  con- 
smner  items — one  year  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  clothespins,  th ;  next,  none  at 
all  to  be  found.  And  through  it  all,  the 
letters  to  Pravda  and  E  :onomic  Gazette 
argue  the  question,  "Who  is  to  blame? 
The  farmers?  The  fa(tory  managers? 
The  coal  miners?" 

If  that  is  the  way  t  le  letters  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  are  beginning  1  o  soimd,  it  is  no 
slight  coincidence. 

In  fact,  the  ones  to  bl  ime  are  the  the- 
orists, and  those  who,  1 1  parrot  fashion, 
repeat  the  empty  slofans,  who  insist 
that  the  consumer  be  leflts  when  the 
state  substitutes  its  ecunomic  manage- 
ment for  market  forces  It  is  a  beguiling 
concept.  The  market  1  orces  sometimes 
are  painful  when  price  of  some  neces- 
sity go  up.  So  the  state  i  emoves  the  pain 
by  ordering  the  prices  «  stay  put.  The 
Soviets  decided  a  long  t  me  ago  ttiat  the 
idea  had  such  simple  I  eauty  that  they 
built  their  economic  sya  iem  upon  it. 

It  is  a  little  too  simpl ;,  however.  Mar- 
kets and  prices  alloca  e  resources — we 
sometimes  wonder  why  we  have  to  keep 
repeating  this — and  do  t  with  far  great- 
er efficiency  than  coulc  a  million  plan- 
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ners  armed  with  a  mill  on  computers. 
A  free  market  is  Itself  an  all-encompass- 
ing computer,  the  best  ever  designed, 
constantly  accepting  billions  of  buying 
decision  inputs,  assigning  values  to  the 
fe'oods  bought  and  therely  allocating  a 
nation's  finite  productivi;  resources  to 
satisfy  those  human  nwds  and  wants 
that  the  buying  decisions  reflected. 

Why  do  not  the  Russian  Communists 
try  the  market  approach:  A  conjectural 
answer  is  that  while  the  ( ixisting  system 
is  maddening  for  consim:ers,  it  is  com- 
fortable for  the  Communist  Party  ap- 
paratus and  for  the  managerial  bureauc 
racy.  It  does  not  take  kniKh  creative 
thought  to  respond  to  an  order  from 
Moscow  to  produce  10  ]  million  alarm 
clocks  and  sell  them  at  twp  rubles  apiece. 
Who  can  be  blamed  if  no: 
many  alarm  clocks?  A 
answer  might  be  that 
thorities  fear  the  long-ten 
of  a  real  decentrahzatii 
making  power.  Economi 
power  are  certainly  not  I  imrelated.  So 
the  Soviet  Government  came  up  with 
yet  another  token  deceatralization.  It 
set  up  a  group  of  large  government  cor- 
poratiMis  to  take  over  ntanagement  of 
groups  of  industrial  plants.  Some  of  the 
decisionmaking  authority  over  the 
plants  formally  exercised  by  government 
ministries  will  be  transf  elred  to  the  cor- 
poration. We  will  not  h^d  our  breath 
awaiting  the  Renaissano 

But,  we  might  hold  o 
the  U.S.  Congressmen  arid  ofiQcials  flirt 
with  the  beguiling  concept  of  economic 
control  which  has  broui 
zens  so  much  grief.  You  tnight  say  that 
it  cannot  happen  here.  But  you  might 
also  say  that  it  already  is  happening. 
Only  I  am  afraid  when  pur  popiilation 
starts  to  suffer  from  f(»od  and  other 
commodity  shortage  there  will  be  no 
capitalistic  Uncle  Sam  ar  jund  to  bail  us 
out  as  the  recent  Soviet  jrain  purchase 
from  the  United  States  tailed  the  Sov- 
iets out. 

Freezing  individual  pri  :es  and  wages, 
and  that  is  what  it  is,  cespite  its  new 
name  "ceiling,"  in  order  to  halt  faifla- 
tion  is  like  freezing  the  n^dder  of  a  boat 
and  making  it  impossible 
der  to  correct  a  tendency 
drift  1  degree  off  couijse.  The  price 
ceiling  is  cosmetic  and  nat  therapeutic. 

WHAT  HATH  PRICES  AND  W  ACE  CONTROI, 
WEOtrCHT 

A  major  reduction  in  ihe  rate  of  in- 
flation, to  judge  from  much  press  com- 
mentary and  economic  pu^idltry. 

A  trivial  effect  on  the  r^te  of  Inflation, 
to  judge  from  much  cold  Etatistlcs.  Here 
they  are  from  the  Cost-df -Living  Index 
number:  Annual  rate  of  rise  at  the  in- 
flationary peak  early  in  li  i70,  6.4  percent 
during  1971,  4.3  percent.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  turned  in  a  r  »pectable  per 
formance  in  1972,  raising  3.3  percent,  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  initial  sharp  tapering  off  in  the 
rate  of  inflation  cletirly  o  ves  nothing  to 
controls,  which  were  intniduced  in  1971. 
The  further  decline — whi:h  came  to  an 
end  in  early  1973 — may  well  have  oc- 
curred despite  rather  than  because  of 
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controls.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  it  im- 
derstates  the  effect  of  controls.  Perhaps, 
m  the  absence  of  controls,  inflation 
would  have  speeded  up  InstefMl  of  taper- 
ing off  a  mite  further.  Our  instnmients 
are  too  crude  to  enable  us  to  make  such 
judgments  accurately.  But  one  thing  is 
crystal  clear:  whether  controls  lowered 
or  raised  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  effect 
«n  minor  in  magnitude — It  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  assess  the  effect  at 
more  than  1  percentage  point. 

Why  the  impotence  of  price  controls? 
How  is  it,  that,  despite  all  the  fuss,  the 
controls  had  so  little  effect? 

First.  Controls  were  introduced  when 
inflation  had  already  tillered  off.  Per- 
mitted wage  and  price  Increases  aver- 
aged close  to  those  that  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway. 

Second.  After  the  initial  freeze,  con- 
trols were  selective.  They  covered,  in 
anjrthing  more  than  name,  w^  under 
half  the  economy — as  measured  by 
value  of  output,  wages  paid,  or  any  other 
broad  yardstick.  As  a  result,  controls 
probably  had  a  larger  effect  on  speciflc 
sectors  of  the  economy  than  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

For  example,  the  controls,  in  addition 
to  the  Soviet  grain  deal,  clearly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  rise  in  food  prices. 
Insofar  as  they  held  down  the  prices  of 
automobiles  or  refrigei-ators,  or  similar 
items,  they  left  purchasers  of  such  items 
with  more  to  spend  on  other  things,  and 
this  excess  purchasing  power  naturally 
Sowed  to  items  exempt  from  controls, 
such  as  tools. 

But,  you  may  ask,  does  the  past  im- 
potence of  controls  guarantee  that  their 
reintroduction  in  a  more  stem  fashion 
would  be  of  a  greater  consequence  for 
the  future?  The  answer  is  that  what 
happens  to  Inflation  from  here  on  out 
depends  upon  what  happens  to  total  de- 
mand and  not  on  controls. 

And  what  happens  to  total  demand 
In  turn  depends  entirely  on  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy. 

Inflation  tapered  off  in  1971  and  in 
1972  becaiise  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  was  reduced  sharply  from  1968 
to  1969.  Inflation  stopped  tapering  off 
in  early  1972  because  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  monetary  growth  in 
1970  was  followed  by  a  higher  rate.  Last 
year's  8-percent  rise  in  the  monetary 
supply,  currency,  and  bank  checking  ac- 
counts, was  undoubtedly  too  rapid,  and 
much  of  the  current  demand  pressure 
stems  from  the  Federal  system's  exces- 
sive money  creation  during  the  period 
of  1970-72,  Inflation  threatens  to  speed 
up  in  1973  and  1974  because  the  rate  of 
monetary  growth  has  speeded  up  sharply 
in  recent  months.  If  recent  monetary 
growth  were  to  continue,  no  conceivable 
controls  could  prevent  inflation  from  ac- 
celerating. On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  cuts  monetary  growth 
sliarply  and  holds  it  there,  inflation  will 
continue  to  taper  off  with  or  without 
controls. 

Lowered  Government  spending  is  im- 
portant primarily  because  we  are  not 
getting  our  money's  worth  for  what  the 
Govei-nment  spends.  But  it  is  important 
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also  because  large  deflcits  tend  to  raise 
interest  rates  which  Induce  people  to 
hold  the  cash  to  their  income  and  also 
puts  pressure  on  the  Fed  to  finance  the 
deflcits.  If  the  President  succeeds  in 
holding  down  Federal  spending,  he  will 
do  the  most  important  single  thing  he 
can  to  hold  down  inflation.  If  inflation, 
nonetheless,  speeds  up,  the  Fed,  and  the 
Fed  alone,  will  be  responsible.  It  will 
have  no  excuses,  no  scapegoat  to  blame. 
It  will  be  on  the  spot. 

A  major  cost  of  controls  has  been  to 
divert  attention  from  the  basic  issues 
to  a  minor  sideshow. 

On  the  other  hand,  controls,  or  the 
imi>osition  of  price  ceilings,  as  some 
gentlemen  in  Congress  prefer  to  call  it, 
are  certain  to  produce  not  only  market 
distortions,  but  a  permanent  pattern 
of  expectations,  a  conditioned  response, 
that  will  make  then:  removal  impossible. 
In  clearer  terms,  we  are  facing  a  step 
toward  a  big  brother  society  so  well 
depicted  in  George  Orwell's  "1984." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6168, 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970.  We  are  considering 
this  bill  at  a  time  in  which  this  coimtry 
is  experencing  the  worst  inflationary 
surge  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It 
Is  an  inflationary  surge  for  which  the 
Nixon  administration  is  principally  re- 
sponsible. There  have  been  so  many  mis- 
takes in  the  liandllng  of  our  economy  by 
the  Nixon  administration;  it  is  one  of 
repeated  failures,  general  disinterest,  and 
too  little  and  too  late  responses  to  eco- 
nomic developments. 

Nowhere  on  the  economic  front  is  there 
bright  news.  "Hie  prices  of  farm  products, 
processed  foods,  and  feed  grain  last 
month  alone  jimiped  at  an  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  56.4  percent.  For  raw  farm 
products  alone,  the  March  spurt  was  at 
an  annual  rate  of  72.2  percent,  the 
biggest  monthly  increase  since  1947.  In- 
dustrial commodities  rose  at  a  14.4  per- 
cent annual  rate,  the  sharpest  climb 
since  January  1951,  as  prices  of  lumber, 
nonferrous  metals,  metal  cans,  paper- 
board,  and  other  basic  products  climbed 
sharply.  The  prices  of  consmner  finished 
goods  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  26.4 
percent  equaling  a  25-year-old  record. 
For  the  entire  first  quarter  of  1973,  the 
wholesale  price  index  rose  at  an  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  21.5  percent,  the  sharpest 
Increase  since  1951.  Rent  increases  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  have  risen  by 
almost  40  percent,  particularly  hitting 
the  moderate-income  families. 

It  is  no  secret  now  that  businessmen 
rushed  through  a  raft  of  price  boosts 
soon  after  the  administration  dropped  its 
phase  n  controls  on  January  1 1  in  favor 
of  the  no-control  policy  of  phase  IIL 
While  we  can  rest  much  of  the  blame  for 
current  economic  crises  on  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  pursue  an  adequate 
economic  policy,  additional  blame  can 
be  laid  at  the  administration's  doorstep 
in  basic  policy  mistakes.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Eari  Butz,  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  admitted  as  much  in 
stating    that    the    administration    had 


failed  to  properly  gauge  the  great  in- 
crease in  foreign  and  domestic  demand 
for  American  agriculture  products. 

Secondly,  the  administration  simply 
forgot  about  the  domestic  grain  and  soy- 
bean demand  in  arranging  its  special  ex- 
port deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
exported  a  large  portion  of  our  grain 
products  this  year  at  a  subsidized  and 
beneficial  rate  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  price  of 
grain  products  for  the  American  family. 

On  Uie  international  scene,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  litUe  to  correct 
our  foreign  financial  problems  and  has 
permitted  two  devaluations  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  in  the  last  15  months.  It  can 
be  argued  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
was  too  high  and  had  to  be  readjusted. 
I  believe  that  the  first  reevaluation  of  the 
dollar  some  15  months  ago  was  a  neces- 
sary step,  but  the  second  devaluation 
was  caused  purely  and  simply  by  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  pursue 
the  economic  controls  of  phase  n.  For- 
eign financial  markets,  gold  speculators, 
and  foreign  governments  expressed  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  during  the 
recent  mass  of  speculation  on  the  dollar. 

Since  Nixon  has  been  in  office,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
urged  President  Nixon  the  authority  to 
exercise  controls  over  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Missouri,  Lkohor 
Sullivan,  best  summed  up  the  feeUng 
of  those  of  us  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  controls.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  addressed  her  remarks  to  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  a  week  ago  Monday. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  told  him: 

Dr.  Burns,  after  four  years.  I  am  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  take  seriously  at  face  value 
the  warnings  which  come  to  us  from  this 
Administration  about  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  legislation  we  happen  to  have 
under  the  consideration  of  this  committee, 
which  the  majority  on  this  committee  feel 
Is  a  solution  to  a  serious  national  problem. 

Now,  going  back  to  1969  when  we  were 
working  on  legislation  which  became  the 
Interest  Rat«  ContnM  Act,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  regulate  materials  and  conditions 
of  ail  types  of  credit  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing; inflation,  the  President  warned  that  this 
was  a  very  bad  move  on  our  part  and  that 
we  shouldn't  pass  it.  And  we  did  pass  it 
under  circumstances  that  tlie  President  felt 
he  could  not  veto  the  bill  on  which  the  bill 
was  attached.  And  he  denounced  the  Con- 
gress for  lrre^)onslbUity  for  passing  this  khid 
of  legislation.  And  then  you  came  before  us 
just  a  few  months  later  in  February  of  1970 
aud  said,  in  effect,  that  you  were  very  happy 
this-  authority  had  been  enacted  by  Congress 
and  was  on  the  books  and  was  available  to 
be  used  In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use 
it.  although  you  didn't  think  it  would  be 
necessary. 

And  then  to  move  forward.  In  1971,  after  we 
had  been  complaining  bitterly  that  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  Interest  rates  bad  not 
been  used,  the  Administration  came  In  and 
asked  us  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  to  include  interest  rates  through 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  rather  than  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  we  provided  that 
authority,  too.  but  it  has  never  been  used. 
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Now  we  also  have  the  story  about  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  itself.  When  we 
proposed  it  In  1970,  the  Administration  ac- 
cused us  of  playing  politics,  of  demagogu- 
ery,  and  said  that  If  we  got  such  legislation 
It  would  never  be  used  and  we  were  Just 
grandstanding.  Exactly  a  year  after  the 
measure  became  law  again  on  a  bill  that  the 
President  did  not  feel  he  could  veto,  he  put 
It  Into  effect  with  a  great  flourish  on  Aug. 
15,  1971,  just  a  year  after  It  bad  been 
enacted.  .  .  . 

So,  how  can  we  believe  the  warnings  that 
we  receive  from  this  Administration  about 
the  dire  consequences  of  mandatory  Interest 
rate  control?  The  Administration  track  rec- 
ord on  such  predictions  is  very  bad  because 
It  has  usually  ended  up  doing  exactly  what 
It  aald  It  would  never  do  and  shouldn't  be 
done. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  interest  rate  con- 
trol rather  than  the  things  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion battle  Is  wrong.  I  mean  the  Administra- 
tion, I  am  sorry  to  say,  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  confidence  in  the  economic  morals  of 
the  American  people.  We  all  know  about  the 
food  price  fiasco,  and  it  has  taken  a  position 
that  it  cannot  control  agricultural  prices  be- 
cause all  of  the  farmers  and  all  of  the  con- 
sumers are  going  to  turn  Into  black  marke- 
teers. And  on  this  interest  rate  thing,  the 
attitude  seems  to  be  If  we  hold  down  the 
Interest  rate  in  the  United  States.  American 
capital  Is  going  to  flee  abroad  to  get  a  better 
return. 

Well,  we  are  not  asking  anyone  to  forego  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  their  capital, 
and  we  are  not  asking  anyone  to  Invest 
money  at  a  loss,  but  I  think  there  certainly 
Is  no  lack  of  Investment  opportunity  In  the 
VS.  and  I  don't  believe  that  the  people  who 
hold  the  money  have  absolutely  no  patriot- 
Ism.  It  is  something  completely  divorced  from 
the  character  of  the  people  who  own  the 
money  and  I  don't  think  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  economy  of  cur  country  give  the 
American  businessman  or  the  Investor 
enough  respect  Insofar  as  his  consideration 
for  his  own  money  over  his  own  country  is 
concerned.  And  I  Just  wonder  what  are  we 
going  to  have  as  a  policy  that  we  can  rely 
upon? 

H.R.  6168,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the 
President  flexible  authority  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  so  that  he,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  can  make  adjust- 
ments for  the  purposes  for  assuring  ef- 
fective control  over  inflation.  This  bill 
imposes  a  ceiling  on  all  prices  and  inter- 
est rates  and  provides  authority  to  the 
President  to  make  adjustments  in  respect 
to  that  ceiling,  Including  authority  to  roll 
back  prices  and  make  exemptions  from 
the  celling  consistent  with  the  goal  of 
controlling  inflation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
include: 

Stabilization  of  rents  to  levels  prevail- 
ing on  January  10,  1973,  the  last  day  of 
phase  n; 

Regulation  of  credit  margins  for  com- 
modity futures; 

Creation  of  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Counselor  to  insure  consumer  represen- 
tation in  the  formulation  of  stabilization 
policies  and  actions; 

Authorization  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  review  action  of  the  ctablli- 
zatlon  program  to  accomplish  congres- 
sional oversight; 

Special  provisions  for  public  carriers 
and  utilities; 

Explicit  rQX>rtlng  requirements  con- 


of    substandard 


ceming  the  perf ormai  ice  of  the  stabili- 
zation program; 

Authorization  for  tl|e  President  to  al- 
locate petroleum  products; 

Explicit     definition 
wages; 

Definition  of  wages  &nd  salaries  in  re- 
spect to  fringe  benefits ; 

Requirements  that,  iv  ^..^^  „„«  „as^ 
adjustments,  the  President,  in  granting 
or  not  granting  such  adjustments,  re- 
veals the  basis  for  his  decision ; 

Requirements  that  the  President  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  health  costs.  In- 
cluding health  insurance  prices,  during 
the  duration  of  the  ptabilization  pro- 
gram; 

Requirement  that  toe  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  study,  evaluate,  and  re- 
port to  Congress  the(  relationship  be- 
tween changes  in  contumer  food  prices 
and  trading  in  commo<  ities;  and 

Authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  exert  control  over  the  export 
of  raw  materials  when; needed  to  control 
domestic  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  [Members  of  the 
Committee  recognized  that  inequities 
may  arise  in  some  industries  as  a  result 
of  the  price  freeze  imd^r  this  bill.  There- 
fore, in  subsection  (a)  of  section  204  of 
the  bill,  we  gave  the  President  ample  au- 
thority to  take  corrective  action  In  such 
cases,  to  make  adjustn^ents,  and  to  cor- 
rect inequities. 

Peeling  that  the  pjinciple  of  doing 
equity  in  all  cases  was  so  important,  I 
requested  and  got  una  limous  consent — 
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the  bill— to  in- 


during  the  markup  o 
elude  language  in  the  r  sport  dealing  with 
tills  Presidential  auth)rity,  which  lan- 
guage is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recognl  ses  that  freezing  all 
prices  as  of  January  l( ,  1973,  may  cause 
some  Inequities  among  Qrms  in  a  limited 
number  of  industries.  Th  s  Committee  has  In 
mind  those  industries  wl  ich  under  Phase  II 
and  Phase  HI  rules  an!  regulations  were 
authorized  to  apply  th«  so-called  "special 
volatile  price  rule"  to  tl  le  pricing  of  thetr 
finlshed  products.  In  su  ;h  industries,  nor- 
mally, -there  is  a  time  1  ig  between  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  from 
which  finished  products  are  manufactured, 
and  compensatory  adjust  tnents  in  the  price 
of  these  finished  produi  :ts.  Thus,  freezing 
the  prices  of  both  "the 
terlal   and   the   finished 

same  date.  I.e.,  January       . , ^   ^._ 

duce  inequities.  The  Con  mlttee  expects  the 
President  to  examine  slti  atlons  of  this  kind 
and  to  take  apprc^riate  ictlon  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  m  x>n  him  In  Section 
204(a). 

Regrettably,  this  lai  guage  was  inad- 
vertently left  out  of  t  le  committee  re- 
port. 

I  am  sure  the  chair  nan  will  confirm 
that  this  is  what  happe  led. 

I  would  like  to  inclu  le  as  part  of  my 
remarks  here,  Mr.  Chai  -man,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  definltii  m  of  the  volatile 
prices  rule : 

(f )  Volatile  prices — Sf  icial  rule.  Subject 
to  paragraphs  (g)  throu]  ;h  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  prenotlflcatlon  fii  tn  that  has  custo- 
marily priced  an  item  in  a  manner  immedi- 
ately responsive  to  frequ  (nt  and  customary 
market  price  fluctuation  i  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials or  partially  processed  products  which 
it  uses  In  that  item,  majl,  when  and  to  the 


volatile"  raw  ma- 
product  as  of  the 
10,  1973,  may  pro- 


extent  authorized  by  the 
increase  the  price  of  that 


Price  Commission, 
Item  to  the  extent 


•rofit  margin  over 

;  the  base  period. 

firm  which  in- 

tlally  processed 

orlzatlon  granted 

bis  section,  shall 

Its  manufactur- 

bers  that  part  of 

an  increase  in 


of  any  significant  market  price  Increase  of 
those  raw  materials  or  partUUy  processed 
products,  without  regard  to  paragraphs^ 
through  (d)  of  this  section.  However  in  the 
case  of  a  price  Increase  ba«ed  on  an  Increase 
In  the  price  of  a  partially  processed  product 
only  that  part  of  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
partially  processed  produ<it  that  Is  due  to 
an  Increase  In  the  market  price  of  the  raw 
materials  In  that  product  may  be  used  in 
computing  any  allowable  Increase  under  this 
paragraph.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph and  paragraphs  (hi  and  (l)  of  this 
section  "raw  materials"  Include  raw  agri- 
cultural products,  raw  seafood,  and  other 
raw  materials  used  by  tlie  prenotlflcatlon 
firm  In  preparing  an  Item  for  which  an  au- 
thorization U  sought  und4r  this  section. 

(g)  Limitation.  No  firm  may  Increase  a 
price  pursuant  to  an  authorization  granted 
under  paragraph  (f)  of  t^ls  section  to  the 
extent  that  the  price  as  increased  would  re- 
sult In  an  Increase  of  Its  ;  ~ 
that  which  prevailed  durii 

(h)    Notice  on  invoice. 
creases  a  price  on  any  i 
product  pursuant  to  autl 
under  paragraph    (f)    of 
Indicate  on  each  invoice 
Ing  and  processing  custor 

any  Increase  that  Is  due  , „„  ^„ 

the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  In  making 
the  partially  processed  product. 

(I)  Reduction  of  prices,  tach  firm  that  In- 
creases a  price  on  an  item  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization granted  under  1  paragraph  (f)  of 
this  section  shall  reduce  that  price  to  the 
extent  of  any  later  decrease  in  the  cost  or 
the  raw  material  or  partial  y  processed  prod- 
uct upon  which  the  price  licrease  was  based, 
but  Is  not  required  to  decl'ease  the  price  of 
the  Item  concerned  below  Its  base  price. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairmt^,  it  seems  ap- 
parent to  most  of  us  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  see  much  hope  in  the 
next  few  months  of  ant  of  the  recent 
price  increases  leveling  joff  or  even  de- 
clining. In  fact,  as  Secrjetary  Butz  told 
us  prices  will  be  going  up  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  Earlier  this  week,  E>r.  Arthur 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  copimercial  banks 
of  the  apparent  large  jrolume  of  loan 
pledges  outstanding  and  isharp  increased 
use  of  bank  commitments  by  its  cor- 
porate clients,  which  the  pederal  Reserve 
feels  will  cause  banks]  to  overextend 
themselves  in  the  next  f4w  months.  The 
Pederal  Reserve  is  askini  the  bankers  to 
reevaluate  this  situation  and  to  set  up 
appropriate  loan  policies]  to  monitor  any 
Eulditional  commitment  loan  programs. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  monetary 
authorities  are  telling  the  bankers  to 
cut  back  on  their  loans  far  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Unless  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  enacted  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  coimtry  can  etpect  continued 
inflation  which  makes  oie  lives  of  our 
citizens  uncomfortable,  our  inteniational 
financial  situation  difficult,  and  eco- 
nomic planning  impossible. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan),  a] member  of  the 
committee.  I 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  vote  taken  a  few  nioments  ago  on 
the  question — it  looks  as  though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Members  are  satisfied 
with  today's  prices  and  hive  given  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  Preildent  on  phase 
m.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  jiears  the  urban 
Members  of  this  House  have  supported 
legislation  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
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what  amoimts  to  a  minimum  wage — 
floors  on  agricultural  prices,  so  that  the 
farmer  could  obtain  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  products.  These  floors  raised  con- 
sumer prices  somewhat,  but  the  price 
supports  have  helped  to  assure  an  abun- 
dance of  agricultural  production,  by  as- 
suring the  farmer  that  his  surplus  output 
would  not  ruin  him.  We  used  those  sur- 
pluses to  feed  the  hungry  all  over  the 
world.  We  passed  a  food  stamp  program 
to  make  sure  the  needy  in  this  country 
could  also  share  in  that  agricultural 
abundance. 

Most  of  the  Members  know  that  the 
only  way  we  were  able  to  get  a  food 
stamp  progiam  enacted  was,  as  part  of  a 
package  to  help  the  farmer. 

But  from  what  we  have  been  hearing 
the  past  week  or  so,  in  connection  with 
this  legislation  to  stop  inflation,  the 
farmer  apparently  does  not  want  or  need 
our  help  any  more,  and  does  not  want  to 
help  us  stop  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
food. 

The  consumers  of  this  coimtry  paid 
taxes  for  two  generations  to  help  the 
farmer  derive  a  better  income  than  he 
could  have  obtained  from  market  forces 
alone.  Apparently,  the  agricultural  com- 
munity thinks  that  the  millennium  has 
now  arrived.  Cattle  prices  have  jumped 
over  the  moon;  fioiit  and  vegetable  prices 
are  up  in  the  stratosphere;  and  the 
spokesmen  for  the  farmers  tell  us,  that 
only  now — for  the  first  time — are  agri- 
cultural prices  "just  right" — just  where 
they  should  be. 

And  so  they  want  to  keep  them  there — 
without  any  interference  by  price  con- 
trol. President  Nixon  has  exempted  agri- 
cultural prices  from  any  controls  at  all. 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  trying  to 
bring  them  under  control.  If  we  fail,  I 
hope  the  Members  will  remember  this 
debate  when  the  inevitable  wage  in- 
creases begin  to  pile  up  this  summer. 

And  I  hope  they  will  remember  it,  too, 
when  tlie  inevitable  downturn  in  farm 
prices  occurs  in  the  next  recession. 

Remember  it  when  the  social  security 
pensioners  cry  out  that  they  cannot  sui-- 
vive  on  the  20-percent  increase  we  voted 
last  year,  because  their  rents  are  higher 
than  their  incomes,  and  their  food  dol- 
lars will  not  even  buy  hamburger. 

Remember  it  when  the  independent 
gasoline  stations  run  out  of  supplies  and 
their  pumps  are  dry. 

Remember  it  when  interest  rates 
throw  thousands  of  our  small  business- 
men into  bankruptcy. 

Remember  it  when  the  voters  ask: 
"Why  did  you  let  this  happen  to  us?" 

Remember  it,  too,  when  you  pray. 

For,  unless  we  stop  this  outrage — stop 
this  inflation  which  is  eating  away  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation — we  will 
have  much  to  pray  for,  and  we  will  be 
praying  for  our  country  through  tears. 

There  has  been  more  misinformation 
spread  during  the  past  week  about  H.R. 
6168  than  about  any  bill  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  in  years. 

This  bill  does  not  force  anyone  to  sell 
at  a  loss.  It  sets  ceilings — not  only  on 
prices — it  sets  them  at  the  same  time  on 
the  costs  which  have  made  the  higher 
prices    necessary.  Prices  and  costs  are 


controlled  in  the  same  way.  And  it  pro- 
vides for  necessary  adjustments  in  both. 

Whether  the  ceiling  date  is  March  16 
or  January  10,  It  does  not  mean  that 
higher  costs  which  occurred  after  that 
date  are  ignored  in  setting  the  new  price 
ceilings.  I  urge  the  Members  to  read 
what  the  bill  says  in  this  respect — ^not 
just  listen  to  the  erroneous  statements 
of  those  who  like  prices  the  way  they  are 
now  and  who  do  not  want  anything  to 
happen  to  reduce  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House — are  you  satsifled  with  to- 
day's price  levels?  If  so,  then  you  oppose 
this  bill.  But,  if  you  are  scared  or  fright- 
ened as  I  am  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  average  x'amily  and  what  Inflation  is 
doing  to  this  country,  then  you  will  sup- 
port the  committee  biU. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  what  I 
feel  is  one  of  the  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act's  most  important 
provisions,  that  of  section  11  which 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  impose  con- 
trols on  exports  when  there  is  a  threat 
of  domestic  inflation  or  short  supply. 

I  was  vei-y  happy  to  see  this  provision 
included  in  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  March  22 
I  testified  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  urging  adoption  of  my  bill  (H.R. 
3639)  which  would  allow  the  President 
to  impose  export  controls  on  cattlehldes. 
At  that  time  I  detailed  the  impact  of 
excessive  cattle  hide  exports,  contribut- 
ing to  inflation,  loss  of  business  and  un- 
employment. Under  the  pseudo-controls 
of  phase  2,  the  price  of  hides  rose  200  per- 
cent, approximately  60  times  the  national 
average  which  was  3.6  percent.  This 
astronomical  price  rise  has  continued 
during  the  sham  of  phase  3.  The  result  of 
high  hide  prices  has  been  the  closing  of 
shoe  factories  and  tanneries  all  over  the 
country  and  in  New  England  especially. 
In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  08  shoe  factories  have  been  shut 
in  the  last  5  years  throwing  appi-oxi- 
mately  12,000  workers  out  of  their  jobs. 
Just  last  Tuesday  I  took  the  floor  to 
notify  my  colleagues  of  another  shoe 
factory  closing  in  Massachusetts  and 
rimiors  circulate  constantly  of  still  more 
closings. 

Export  controls  on  cattle  hides  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  these 
unnecessary  events.  The  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  and  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
ceived much  testimony  indicating  that 
the  successive  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar had  resulted  in  a  rush  on  the  part 
of  foreign  purchasers  to  obtain  materials 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  cattle  hides.  This 
sudden  increase  in  foreign  demand  has 
accelerated  the  increase  in  domestic 
prices  and  diminished  supply.  The  com- 
mittee took  intelligent  action  in  includ- 
ing section  11  to  provide  procedures  to 
diminish  and  to  forestall  the  infla- 
tionary impact  on  domestic  prices  and 


conditions    of    domestic    short    supply 
caused  by  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  action  of  this  type  is 
long  overdue.  The  sense  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  Congress  is  asserting  itself 
in  the  fight  to  control  inflation  and  re- 
duce unemployment.  Time  and  time 
again  we  on  Capitol  Hill  are  attacked 
as  being  "fiscally  irresponsible."  The 
powers  that  be  in  the  administration 
seem  to  feel  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
responsibility  brushing  off  Congress  as 
"beholden  to  special  interests."  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  passage  of  this  amending  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  will  help 
prove  that  the  Congress  is  not  only  re- 
sponsible in  fiscal  matters,  it  is  intelli- 
gent. The  irrational  tendencies  of  the  ad- 
ministration, shown  in  their  cut,  cut  and 
more  cuts  syndiome.  is  repudiated  by  the 
Congress.  We  should  be  working  to  create 
jobs,  not  destroy  them.  Imposition  of  con- 
trols on  cattle  hide  exports  and  other 
commodities  will  have  benefits  for  all 
Americans.  Jobs  will  be  saved,  business 
prosperity  will  return,  prices  to  con- 
sumers will  stabilize  and  possibly  drop, 
and  overall  our  economy  will  surely 
benefit. 

I  do  not  ask  for  favoritism  for  any  par- 
ticular group  in  our  economy,  onlj'  equity. 
The  present  imbalance  in  exports  is  hmt- 
ing  America,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Section  11  is  a  responsible,  intelligent 
step  for  the  good  of  all  Americans.  I  uige 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  resist  any  efforts 
to  delete  or  weaken  the  export  control 
provision  in  the  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6168, 
the  committee  bill,  while  by  no  means 
sunk  and  while  a  very  meritorious  bill,  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  just 
pointed  out,  is  in  trouble.  And  the  par- 
liamentary procedure  with  which  we 
shall  be  confronted  in  a  few  moments, 
when  we  take  the  bill  up  imder  the 
5-minute  rule,  is  that  there  will  be  im- 
mediately in  order  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  wliich  will  be  a  simple  extension  of 
the  present  phase  III  price  control,  wage 
control  machinery  for  1  year. 

To  that  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  shall  now  describe. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  will  freeze  all  prices 
except  for  agricultural  prices  at  the  farm 
level.  The  date  of  the  freeze  shall  be 
today,  April  16,  and  there  is  no  manda- 
tory provision  for  a  rollback. 

That  amendment  is  designed  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  be  recorded  on  what 
seems  to  me  the  fundamental  issue;  is 
there  an  infiationarj'  danger  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  phase  III  as  administered  by 
Mr.  Nixon  adequate  to  deal  with  it? 

I  believe  we  have  only  to  list  the  un- 
happy events  of  the  last  few  weeks — two 
and  a  half  devaluations  of  the  dollar;  an 
increase  in  wholesale  prices  in  the  in- 
dex for  March  at  the  annualized  rate  of 
26  percent,  the  worst  increase  since 
Korean  war  days,  a  generation  ago ;  cost- 
push  inflation  and  demand-pull  infla- 
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tlon  entwined,  dragging  this  country  into 
a  hopelessly  chaotic  and  Inflationary 
situation. 

In  these  circumstances  the  minimum 
necessary,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  blow  the 
whistle,  to  declare  a  freeze  as  of  today. 
My  amendment,  which  is  a  brief  para- 
graph, would  do  just  that.  I  will  quote  it: 

Ceiling  on  prices. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  ceiling  is  Imposed  on  all  prices  ex- 
cept agrlciiltural  prices  at  the  farm  level  at 
levels  no  higher  than  those  prevailing  on 
AprU  16,  1973,  except  that  no  price  shall  be 
subject  to  a  celling  at  a  level  lower  than  any 
level  allowed  to  prevail  for  such  price  under 
phase  II.  The  President  may,  by  written  order 
stating  In  full  the  considerations  for  his  ac- 
tion, make  adjustments  with  respect  to  prices 
In  order  to  correct  inequities. 

There  it  Is:  fair,  just,  suitable  for  doing 
the  job,  far  milder  than  the  committee 
bill,  which  in  my  judgment  is  precisely 
what  is  needed — but  nevertheless  a  good 
instrument  to  enable  Members  to  record 
themselves  on  whether  they  are  satisfied 
with  phase  III,  or  think  something  more 
meaningful  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  rising  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  roll  back  the  price  of  what  some 
call  "barbaric  gold." 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  why  he 
would  be  excluding  agricultural  prices? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  be  excluding  agri- 
cultural prices,  at  the  farm  level  only, 
although  I,  myself,  believe  they  are  in 
fact  amenable  to  controls,  and  were  con- 
trolled in  World  War  II,  simply  because 
of  widespread  difficulties  offered  by  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  in  short,  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  which  is  adept  at 
doing  the  job,  and  not  one  bit  tougher 
than  is  necessary  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  one  second  question? 

Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  also 
provide  for  a  freeze  of  wages  as  of  today? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  it  does  not.  That 
would  be  palpably  unfair,  since  the  wage 
question  is  now  under  agreeable  settle- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
organized  labor,  working  out  at  wage  in- 
creases of  something  like  5.5  percent  a 
year,  to  which  labor,  incidentally,  has 
adhered.  To  freeze  wages  would  be  auto- 
matically to  redistribute  all  the  fruits  of 
productivity  from  the  workingman  to 
the  stockholder,  and  that  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  gentleman's 
response  to  the  question  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Connecticut  (  Mr.  Giaimo)  ,  I 
presimie  the  gentleman  would  not  roll 
back  farm  prices  becaui  e  he  wants  to 
eat.  Is  that  not  about  the  Einswer? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  want  t<  eat  the  fruits 
of  a  victory  here  on  the  floor  today.  As 
far  as  eating  beef  is  concerned.  I  could 
do  that  even  with  a  rollba  ;k. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  CI  airman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  tt  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  it  is  my 
judgment,  after  sittii  g  through  2 
weeks  of  Banking  and  iJurrency  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  hea:  ings  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  m  e  should  pass  a 
simple  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
law  and  not  vary  from  that. 

Earlier,  I  had  though  that  a  1-year 
extension  with  a  tempo -ary  ceiling  on 
food  prices  was  preferat  le.  I  offered  an 
amendment  for  ceiling  o  i  food  prices  in 
committee  as  of  March  16.  My  amend- 
ment went  only  to  f oo< ;  prices.  I  had 
thought  a  ceiling  on  fo<  d  prices  for  90 
days  would  show  our  ;oncem  to  the 
American  housewife  an<  provide  a  90- 
day  period  for  food  pri(  es  to  percolate 
downward  and  fortify  th(  i  President  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adjustment. 

Now,  I  feel  the  ceilini  would  become 
the  floor  and  we  would  have  the  same 
problem  all  over  again  ii  90  days.  Right 
after  I  made  my  origina;  statement,  the 
President  imposed  a  ceili  ig  on  prices  for 
red  meats,  so  my  amendment  became 
academic. 

I  feel  the  President  needs  a  flexible 
program  of  restraints  and  that  our 
chances  of  having  an  en!  arged  supply  of 
food  products  come  next  i^ear  are  greater 
under  a  simple  1-year  e;  :tension. 

The  Economic  Stabilisation  Act  was 
originally  introduced  as  part  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
on  June  2,  1970.  The  act  Provided  stand- 
by authority  for  wage  an  1  price  controls. 
Since  that  time,  the  stj  ndby  authority 
has  been  renewed  repeat*  dly — on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970;  March  2£,  1971;  May  5, 
1971;  and  December  22,  1971.  The  last 
act,  Public  Law  92-210,  amended  the  law 
and  extended  the  Presii  lent's  authority 
until  April  30,  1973.  This  is  the  authority 
under  which  he  now  opei  ates  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

The  wage-price  law  wi  s  not  used  until 
August  15,  1971,  when  tY  e  President  Im- 
posed a  freeze  on  wages,  prices,  rents, 
and  salaries.  This  free  ;e  remained  in 
effect  until  October  15,  1  (71,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  phase  2  o  the  economic 
stabilization  program.  Ui  der  phsuse  2,  the 
President  appointed  a  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  a  Price  Commission  and  a  Pay 
Board  to  administer  t  le  stabilization 
program.  On  January  1  ,  1973,  phase  2 
was  replaced  by  a  proj  ram  of  largely 
voluntary  guidelines.  Un<  er  phase  3.  only 
the  Cost  of  Living  Counc  1  remained  as  a 
central  administrative  a  m  of  the  stabi- 
lization program.  Healt  i  services,  con- 
struction, and  some  elen^nts  of  the  food 
industry  remained  under  mandatory  con- 
trols, and  in  the  face  of  rising  prices  the 
President  imposed  a  ceil  ng  on  the  price 
of  beef,  lamb,  and  porf  on  March  29, 
1973. 

On  the  simple  questiod  of  whether  the 
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Economic  Stabilization  Afct  should  be 
continued,  we  found  in  hearings  before 
the  Banking  and  Curren(y  Committee 
that  the  answer  is  very  dif  icult.  We  had 
about  as  many  different  sdutions  as  we 
had  witnesses.  There  was  widespread 
disagreement  among  comm  ittee  members 
as  to  the  type  of  bill  wh  ch  should  be 
brought  to  this  floor. 

For  1  day  during  committee  delibera- 
tions— using  the  word  idvisedly— all 
prices  were  to  be  rolled  bac  c  to  May  1972. 
Even  the  majority  membei  s  of  the  com- 
mittee saw  the  folly  of  this  too  obviously 
political  move  and  changed  the  date 
within  24  hours  to  January  10,  1973. 
After  a  full  day  of  hearlrgs  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  last  Wednesday  it 
was  evident  that  this  would  be  unwork- 
able and  impractical.  Hearings  were  con- 
tinued on  H.R.  6168  from  lajst  Wednesday 
until  today.  And  they  in  im  emergency 
hurry-up  session  on  Thursday,  it  was 
agreed  to  adopt  a  rule  making  possible 
a  substitute  which  adopts  March  16  as 
a  rollback  date  for  prices. 

Yet,  I  do  not  believe  our  jproblem  Is  all 
that  complicated.  The  intrease  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  was  exacerbated  by 
the  sharp  rise  in  food  prices.  And  this 
problem  can  be  isolated  w^en  we  look  at 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  red  meat,  which 
I  have  done  in  my  additional  views.  The 
President  has  acted  on  this  score. 

After  sitting  through  hearings  for  2 
weeks,  it  became  obvious  that  there  are 
areas  of  government  where  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  act  quickly.  Congress  cs  nnot  act  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  to  meet  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  economic  systenc . 

Most  everyone  agrees  hat  the  root 
cause  of  our  inflation  Is  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  which  adds  :  ''ederal  deficit 
on  Federal  deficit.  If  Conuress  Is  to  act 
responsibly  to  control  inflation,  it  must 
somehow  bring  spending  wlithin  its  reve 
nues.  Yet,  here  we  are  Impjsing  a  ceiling 
on  prices  so  that  those  cai  ight  up  in  our 
inflation  practices  cannot 
costs  forcing  them  Into  a 


tlon.  I  suppose  the  theory  ii  i.  what  is  good 
for  the  country  is  good  foij  bull  moose. 

The  present  law  states: 

It  is  hereby  determined  tiat  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  inflation,  mini- 
mize  unemployment,   impro\e   the  Nation's 


competitive  position  in  world 
tect  the  purchasing  power  of 
necessary   to   stabilize   prices, 


salaries,  dividends,  and  inten  st.  The  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  carry  ou  t  this  program 
require  prompt  judgments  an  I  actions  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gc  vemment.  The 
President  is  in  a  position 
promptly  and  effectively  the  p  rogram  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

The  President  is  authorize^  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  «  eems  appropri- 
ate. Such  orders  and  regulal  ions  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  such 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  (  ross  inequities. 

In  carrying  out  the  auth  )rity  vested  In 
him,  the  President  shall  lssi|e  standards  to 
serve  as  a  guide. 

Then,  in  this  bill,  we  take  it  all  back 
on  prices  and  interest,  leafing  the  Pres- 
ident to  worry  with  wages, 
political  trick. 

I  feel  the  only  reasoiied  approach 
would  be  a  simple,  l-yeai  extension  of 


recoup  their 
deflcl*,  situa- 


trade,  and  pro- 

the  dollar,  it  Is 

rents,   wages. 


That  is  a  cute 
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the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  If  and 
when  such  controls  are  needed,  and  I 
agree  that  they  may  be  needed  now,  this 
approach  will  allow  the  flexibility  to 
apply  an  economic  stabilization  program 
when  and  where  needed  for  only  as  long 
as  it  is  needed  and  will  insure  a  return 
to  the  free  markets  that  we  all  desire  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Econom- 
ic StabUIzation  Act  without  amend- 
ments. I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
Ill-advised  attempt  to  roll  back  prices,  be 
they  to  January  10.  1973,  or  March  16. 
1973,  levels.  The  passage  of  any  type  of 
rollback  amendment  would  serve  only  to 
cripple  our  economy  by  threatening  busi- 
ness shutdowns,  the  disruption  of  pro- 
duction, the  creation  of  dislocations, 
more  shortages,  possible  rationing,  and 
the  loss  of  many  jobs.  The  threat  of  the 
passage  of  such  an  economically  dam- 
aging amendment  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  concern  among  all  segments  of 
our  society — and  rightly  so.  In  my  office 
alone  himdreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
calls  protesting  the  passage  of  a  rollback 
amendment  have  been  received.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  any  favorable  correspond- 
ence on  this  matter. 

We  all  realize  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  increasing  steadily  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  this  increase  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  taken  in  stride  along 
with  an  increase  in  salaries.  If  we  are  to 
roll  back  prices  at  this  time  and  freeze 
them  at  March  16  or  earlier  levels,  many 
businessmen,  ranchers,  and  farmers  will 
find  themselves  incapable  of  recovering 
those  costs  of  production  already  in- 
curred under  existing  prices.  This  Is  a 
situation  under  which  not  only  they,  but 
all  Americans,  will  suffer. 

In  my  13th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  alone,  which  is  highly  dependent 
on  agriculture,  the  economic  impact  of 
the  passage  of  a  rollback  amendment 
would  have  the  disastrous  effect  of  crip- 
pling farm  and  ranch  operations.  Let  us 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
total  cost  of  producing  agricultural  goods 
has  increased  109  percent  during  the  last 
20  years.  During  this  same  period,  taxes 
have  gone  up  297  percent,  the  cost  of 
labor  has  Increased  by  141  percent  and 
the  cost  of  machinery  Is  up  100  percent. 
Yet  during  this  time  period,  the  income 
of  the  farmer  and  rancher  has  only  in- 
creased an  average  of  11  percent  gross 
while  industrial  workers,  for  instance, 
have  seen  a  wage  increase  of  129  percent. 

We  find  today  that  some  grain  sor- 
ghum farmers  have  actually  made  a 
profit  on  their  grain  crop.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  cost  of  producing  grain 
sorghum  ranged  from  $2.31  to  almost  $4 
per  himdredweight,  the  recent  prices  of 
$2.65  to  $3  per  hundredweight  cannot  be 
considered  excessive.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  farmers  who  are  still 
struggling  to  save  their  crops  due  to  poor 
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harvesting  weather.  When  feed  costs  In- 
crease we  also  find  that  the  prices  of 
poultry,  beef  and  pork  must  increase  In 
order  to  offset  these  increases.  We  com- 
plain about  meat  costs,  yet  a  typical 
1,000  lb.  steer  will  consume  about  1  ton 
of  grain  during  his  feeding  period. 

The  cost  of  grain  priced  at  $2  per  hun- 
dredweight, to  feed  this  steer  will  be 
about  $40  or  if  the  grain  is  priced  at  $3 
per  himdredweight,  $60.  The  total  cost 
of  feed  grain  per  pound  of  liveweight 
animal  will  then  be  4  cents  or  6  cents,  re- 
spectively, making  a  difference  of  only 
2  cents  per  pound — the  amount  cattle 
prices  must  increase  in  order  to  offset  the 
additional  cost  of  the  higher  priced  grain. 
Still,  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
are  receiving  the  best  bargain  in  history 
when  we  realize  that  the  average  family 
spends  only  15.5  percent  of  their  dispos- 
able income  on  food. 

At  a  time  when  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  increased  their  productivity  more 
than  any  other  industry  in  order  to  meet 
rising  consimier  demands,  we  cannot 
cripple  farm  and  ranch  operations  by 
not  allowing  the  farmer  and  rancher 
the  ability  to  recover  their  losses  in- 
curred by  increases  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  result  of  this  action  can  only 
be  the  loss  of  great  sums  of  money  and 
possible  bankruptcy  for  some,  the  loss  of 
jobs  and  decreased  production  that  could 
lead  to  even  higher  prices  and  perhaps  a 
black  market. 

By  rolling  back  prices  and  establishing 
inflexible  price  ceilings  other  segments  of 
om-  economy  will  also  suffer  losses.  An  in- 
terest rate  rollback  and  freeze  would 
bring  disaster  to  the  financial  market  by 
curbing  public  and  private  borrowing, 
stagnating  business,  and  promoting  a 
massive  outflow  of  dollars  abroad.  A  Fed- 
eral freeze  of  all  rents  would  disrupt  con- 
struction and  deny  individual  commimi- 
ties  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
rent  controls  are  actually  needed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  take  an  objective  look 
at  the  overall  situation  relative  to  the 
cost  of  living  prior  to  casting  their  votes 
and  that  no  actions  will  be  taken  to  f  la- 
ther threaten  om-  economy.  A  price  roll- 
back and  freeze  is  not  the  answer  to  our 
highly  complicated  problems.  This  meas- 
ure can  only  be  considered  counterpro- 
ductive, ill  considered,  and  reckless.  It 
can  only  result,  if  enacted,  in  a  disjointed 
and  artificially  controlled  economy. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  6168.  I  believe 
that  I  will  be  constrained  to  oppose  the 
basic  concept  and  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
has  just  suggested.  I  ao  not  really  believe 
it  changes  very  substantially  the  basic 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  was  ti-ying  to 
encourage  this  House  to  enact.  To  me  it 
is  not  much  of  a  change  from  the  bill 
(H.R.  6168)  which  I  also  opposed  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
if,  by  establishing  the  freeze  date  of  April 
16,  he  is  not,  in  effect,  establishing  a  vei-y 
high  price  structure  for  many  areas  of 
pricing  to  which  many  Membiers  in  this 
House  are  already  objecting?  Isn't  the 
gentleman's  amendment  just  encourag- 
ing all  others  in  the  marketplace  to  im- 
mediately push  up  their  prices  to  meet 
the  new  deadline  date  of  April  16  and 
cause  even  more  inflationary  pressure  on 
prices? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  answer  is  clearly  "No." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  would  you 
avoid  that  problem? 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  the  same  way  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  when  he  used  the  word 
"ceiling."  He  was  very  meticulous  in  the 
use  of  that  word.  Prices  can  and  should 
fluctuate  below  the  ceiling.  This  is  a  ceil- 
ing and  not  a  floor. 

Let  me  say  in  answer  to  the  other 
question  the  gentleman  asked  that  my 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  is  indeed 
different.  I  have  to  concede  It  is  less 
onerous  than  the  so-called  Stephens 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  do  you  do 
about  rents  in  your  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  My  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  rents  or  with  interest 
rates;  it  has  no  rollback.  Instead  of  a 
March  16  date,  it  uses  an  April  16  date. 
Finally,  it  excludes  agricultural  prices  at 
the  farm  level. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  get  to  the 
subject  of  agiicultural  products  in  just 
1  minute.  I  have  additional  questions  on 
the  subject  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
gentleman's  suggestion  that  by  establish- 
ing a  ceiling  or  freeze  on  April  16  you  do, 
in  fact,  encourage  all  of  those  who  have 
not  raised  prices  immediately  to  jump 
into  the  marketplace  and  push  up  their 
prices.  Those  who  set  prices  will  say 
"Congress  just  approved  a  situation 
where  we  can  all  push  our  prices  way 
above  what  those  prices  are  now  and 
move  up  to  what  others  are  receiving  on 
April  16." 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  really  think  that  the 
gentleman  should  take  his  verbal  diffi- 
culty to  President  Nixon,  because  Mr. 
Nixon  was  at  great  pains  to  show  the 
word  "ceiling"  means  a  system  whereby 
prices  cannot  go  through  the  ceiling  but 
may  go  down,  down,  and  down.  The  word 
"freeze"  is  indeed  the  kind  of  word  It 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  use,  be- 
cause it  might  have  suggested  that  prices 
were  fi-ozen  at  the  April  16  level.  But  it 
is  my  hope  that  prices  will  go  dowTi. 
down,  down,  and  indeed  the  President 
is  authorized  to  roll  them  back,  not  by 
this  amendment  but  by  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  reason  why  I 
find  myself  in  genuine  disagreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  that 
no  matter  what  you  call  it,  ceiling  or 
freeze — and  I  know  there  is  a  legal  dif- 
ference— you  still  encourage  the  market- 
place by  so-called  congressional  acts  to 
rush  in  and  move  up  their  prices  if  they 
have  not  done  so  already  on  April  16.  I 
think  you  create  moi-e  of  an  inflationary 
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pressure  by  what  you  are  suggesting  in 
your  amendment. 

May  I  ask  some  additional  questions 
about  the  area  of  agricultural  products? 

By  omitting  agricultural  products,  do 
you  mean  prices  on  agriculture  all  the 
way  to  the  marketplace;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  I  mean  precisely  the 
exclu.sion  the  President  mandated  imder 
his  meat  control  program  2  weeks  ago 
Monday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  he  did  not  put 
a  ceiling  on  all  agricultural  products  in 
the  marketplace  at  the  retail  store. 
What  does  your  amendment  do  to  agri- 
cultural products  at  the  retail  market- 
place? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  puts  a  ceiling  on  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  does  not.  You 
said  you  have  excluded  agricultiu-al 
products,  which  means  food  products,  at 
both  the  farm  and  retail  level. 

Let  me  say  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  oppose — and  I  did  in  the  com- 
mittee— all  wage  and  price  controls. 
I  do  so  because  I  do  not  think  any 
bureaucracy  in  this  country  is  smart 
enough  to  manage  wage  and  price  con- 
trols at  a  central  level.  That  is  my  posi- 
tion. But  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  mischievous. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  just  one  moment. 
I  will  yield  further  after  I  have  made 
my  point. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  exclude  agricultural  products  will  do 
tremendous  damage  to  the  very  field  he 
is  trying  to  address  himself,  that  is  food 
prices,  and  which  he  told  us  so  consist- 
ently in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  that  he  is  so  concerned 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  II  I  can  obtain 
additional  time  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  If  not,  we  can  discuss 
his  amendment  when  it  is  taken  up  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very 
v.-ise  man  one  time  said  that  one  of  the 
few  things  that  Government  could  do  is 
to  wage  war,  and  Inflate  currency.  I 
would  amend  that,  and  say  that  we  have 
done  a  very  good  job  in  this  country  of 
inflating  our  currency,  and  I  think  that 
H.R.  6168  is  like  rubbing  vaseline  on  the 
real  cancer  of  inflation  and  high-rising 
prices.  It  is  like  mopping  the  floor  with- 
out shutting  ofif  the  faucet— the  faucet 
being  the  printing  press  and  the  cen- 
tral—Federal Reserve  banking  systems 
expansion  of  the  money  supply. 

When  my  constituents  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  go  to  a  local  merchant  to  make  a 
purcha.se,  they  are  casting  a  ballot,  with 
their  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  producer  of 
that  product.  If  great  numbers  of  my 
constituents,  and  the  constituents  of  my 
colleagues,  vote  in  this  manner  in  favor 
of  any  given  item,  then  that  producer 
is  going  to  prosper.  He  will  be  able  to 
grow,  to  provide  new  jobs,  new  and  bet- 
ter products,  and  he  will  attract  others 
into  entering  his  field  of  production 
when  they  see  there  are  profits  to  be 
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an  atmosphere  where  men  can  develop 
responsibility — ^not  take  over  all  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  for  one  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
further  destruction  of  our  freedoms  and 
will  not  participate  in -this  continuous 
drift  toward  the  totalitarian  state.  The 
American  experiment  in  freedom  has 
produced  the  most  di'amatic  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
recorded  history,  and  it  is  time  we  dedi- 
cated ourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  for  one  and  all,  instead  of  the 
acquisition  of  power  by  some  men  over 
the  lives  and  work  of  others. 

There  are  two  ways  prices  are  de- 
cided— one  voluntary  and  free  in  the 
marketplace;  the  other  at  gunpoint — ^I 
urge  you  to  choose  freedom. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Nixon's  management  of  the 
economy  has  £igain  placed  us  in  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Phase  III  has  been  a 
disaster.  Inflation  is  once  again  on  a  run- 
away course  devouring  salaries  and  sav- 
ings at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The  prices 
of  food  and  rent  are  completely  out  of 
control.  Interest  rates  climb  upward.  The 
only  response  from  the  White  House  is 
high  sounding  promises  and  assurances 
of  some  distant  better  day. 

In  February,  the  first  month  of  phase 
m,  the  consiuner  price  index  jumped  up 
sharply  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.6  percent. 
That  was  the  largest  1 -month  Increase 
22  years.  For  the  past  6  months  the  in- 
crease in  grocery  prices  stands  at  14.8 
percent.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  showed  an  In- 
crease of  21.5  percent  on  an  aruiual  basis. 

In  Rhode  Island,  rent  increases  have 
moved  sharply  upward.  I  have  a  recent 
report  that  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  is  estimating  rent 
increases  average  45  percent  since  the 
end  of  phase  II.  Some  Individual  in- 
creases have  been  over  50  percent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  galloping  inflation 
President  Nixon  wants  nothing  more 
than  a  broad  extension  of  his  powers  to 
manage  wages  and  prices.  But  what  he 
has  given  us  in  phase  III  are  vague  guide- 
lines that  have  been  totally  ineffective. 
He  has  conveyed  to  Congress  no  hint 
that  he  has  plans  for  a  serious  attack  on 
inflation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  future  will  be  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  past  and  present.  Prices  will 
go  up  and  up.  Corporate  profits  will  con- 
tinue to  bulge.  Interest  rates  will  climb 
higher.  Wages  alone  wiU  be  held  down. 
Yes,  the  average  American  will  be  the 
one  who  suffers,  but  not  the  President's 
friends  in  big  business. 

As  I  see  It,  the  Congress  has  no  choice, 
but  to  act  decisively  to  avert  economic 
disaster.  At  this  moment  a  freeze  on 
prices  is  the  only  constructive  alterna- 
tive. Should  the  freeze  be  fixed  at  March 
16?  It  is  certainly  true  that  even  this 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  Presi- 
dent's Inaction.  However,  by  March  16, 
prices  had  already  reached  an  extraor- 


dinary level.  In  general,  they  had 
never  been  higher.  That  is  why  I  support 
a  rollback  to  January  10. 

Sitting  as  I  do  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  heard 
countless  reasons  how  and  why  Increas- 
ed costs  have  pushed  up  prices.  Every- 
one has  his  justifications  and  statistics 
to  support  the  increase.  No  one  claims 
to  be  at  fault.  The  farmers,  the  whole- 
salers, the  retailers — one  and  all — main- 
tain that  what  they  have  added  to  the 
price  is  Justifiable  and  necessary. 

I  am  not  going  to  point  a  finger  at  any 
group  and  say,  "You  are  to  blame."  It 
may  be  that  no  one  is  to  blame.  But  I  do 
know  tJiis.  Everyone  is  being  harmed 
by  these  higher  prices.  Retii-ed  persons 
on  fixed  incomes  are  seeing  the  value  of 
their  savings  and  their  pension  checks 
move  steadily  downwards.  Lower  mid- 
dle-income families  are  dropping  below 
the  poverty  level.  The  average  American 
is  fighting  a  losing  battle  to  keep  his 
standard  of  living  at  the  same  level.  The 
cost  of  the  basic  necessities  is  outstrip- 
ping wage  increases. 

The  Congress,  as  I  said  before,  must 
act  firmly  and  decisively  at  this  time  to 
bring  inflation  under  control.  The  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  so  far  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  freeze  is  not  enough.  A  price 
rollback  is  necessai-y;  otherwise,  in  sim- 
ple equity,  the  controls  on  wages  will 
have  to  be  lifted. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  roll- 
back to  January  10  will  meet  opposition 
from  many  groups  in  our  society.  In 
some  cases  there  will  be  good  reason, 
but  for  the  country  tts  a  whole  I  be- 
lieve that  a  price  rollback  will  have  a 
beneficial   effect. 

Not  all  objections  to  a  rollback,  how- 
ever, are  based  on  respectable  grounds. 
One  Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
one  of  the  wealthiest  urbanized  districts 
In  the  entire  coimtry,  has  been  be- 
seiged  with  phone  calls  and  telegrams 
over  the  weekend  arguing  against  a  roll- 
back in  meat  prices.  The  reason?  Peo- 
ple who  need  a  tax  shelter  for  their 
wealth  find  that  investing  in  cattle  is  a 
lucrative  tax  loophole.  They  have  been 
filling  out  their  tax  forms  in  recent  days 
and  are  very  much  aware  that  higher 
cattle  prices  mean  higher  capital  gains 
for  them. 

In  today's  votes,  I,  for  one.  am  not 
going  to  be  swayed  by  what  will  be  of 
greatest  advantage  to  the  big  corpora- 
tions or  agribusiness  or  wealthy  Individ- 
uals seeking  tax  loopholes.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  average  American 
consumer  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  steak 
anymore^-or  even  hamburger  for  that 
matter.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ordi- 
nary worker  whose  salary  is  being  held 
down  while  his  expenses  for  necessities 
climb  ever  higher.  With  that  in  mind, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  involved,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  a  rollback  in  prices 
to  January  10. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  from 
California  (Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
body  were  meeting  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
WiDNALL  and  Mr.  Patman  had  first  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  extend  the  existing 


powers  for  1  year,  then  all  of  this  would 
make  sense  to  me.  I  would  think  that 
we  were  acting  as  responsible  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  who  elected  us.  That 
is  not  the  case. 

Since  that  bill  was  introduced,  we  have 
had  phase  in,  with  its  all  too  obvious 
failures,  thrust  upon  us. 

I  care  not  what  the  politics  of  Mem- 
bers are  or  from  what  section  of  the 
coimtry  they  come,  the  impact  of  the 
change  from  phase  II  to  phase  in  has 
been  very,  very  burdensome  upon  the 
people  we  represent. 

We  are  asked  here  to  come  and  work 
our  will  on  some  legislation  relative  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  and 
what  do  I  hear?  That  we  unfortunately 
are  too  weak  of  will  to  do  any  more  than 
to  say  to  those  who  have  written  us  let- 
ters and  who  have  come  to  see  us  and 
who  have  approached  us  when  we  were 
in  our  districts,  if  we  were  brave  enough 
to  go  there: 

I  know  you  are  suffering,  I  know  you  are 
having  trouble,  but  aU  we  can  say  is  that  you 
are  in  the  bands  of  your  President  and  what 
he  is  doing  is  aU  that  can  be  done  and  we 
have  nothing  that  we  can  add  to  those 
powers  which  he  is  now  wielding  In  the  fash- 
ion which  is  hurting  you  so  badly. 

Is  that  the  will  of  the  Congress?  Ap- 
parently, from  what  I  hear,  that  is  so. 

I  can  only  join  the  chorus  of  voices 
that  say  how  bad  the  legislation  is  that 
came  out  of  oiu-  committee.  The  Members 
who  sit  with  me  on  that  committee  know 
in  what  a  minimum  of  high  regard  I  hold 
the  bill  that  came  out.  The  members  of 
the  committee  know  I  tried  to  offer 
amendments  and  some  even  joined  in 
that,  some  Members  from  the  Republi- 
can side.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
should  give  up,  it  seems  to  me,  witliout 
saying  something  that  is  meaningful  to 
show  that  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  people 
and  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  land  and 
that  we  will  say  something  to  the  Presi- 
dent other  than— "keep  on  doing  wliat 
you  are  doing." 

So  if  we  are  going  to  pass  only  that  part 
of  the  legislation  which  gives  a  1-year 
extension  and  nothing  else,  I  cannot  be 
with  that.  We  must  have  something  in 
this  legislation  which  says  to  the  Presi- 
dent: Stabilize. 

But  that  is  what  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  is  all  about.  We  are  not 
stable.  The  prices  are  not  only  high  now, 
but  they  will,  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture says,  continue  to  climb  through 
September  and  thereafter  the  climb  is 
not  going  to  be  so  bad.  How  do  the  Mem- 
bers like  to  pass  that  on  to  the  people 
and  tell  them  we  will  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Keep  on  doing  what  you  are  doing.  Sta- 
bilize. 

V/hat  aid  he  do  in  phase  I?  To  stabi- 
lize, he  had  a  freeze,  he  had  to  come  to 
a  halt,  and  then  we  had  something  called 
phase  n  which  we  thought  was  some- 
thing we  could  all  support.  Let  me  say 
to  the  free  market:  Thank  you  for  stand- 
ing still. 

Let  me  talk  to  the  Members  about 
the  free  market  and  the  capital  market. 
I  tried  to  bring  in  an  amendment  that 
would  say  we  have  to  allocate  credit  to 
the  little  guys  and  I  was  told  we  cannot 
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live  In  an  America  that  Is  half  free  and 
half  slave.  Baloney,  because  we  are  al- 
ready half  free  and  half  slave.  Where 
is  the  freedom? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  where  the  mar- 
ket allocates  funds.  Because  of  the  tax 
law  and  the  investment  tax  credit,  the 
market  allocates  money  to  the  big  corpo- 
rations. Because  of  its  emphasis  on  prime 
rate  and  because  the  windows  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  windows  of  the 
other  Institutions  of  this  great  country 
give  liquidity  to  the  banks  and  to  the 
savings  and  loans  through  the  practices 
that  say  to  the  big  guy:  "Come  and  get 
your  money.  Bring  in  your  paper.  We 
will  give  you  more  money,"  allocations 
of  credit  for  the  big  borrower  is  assured. 

But  does  the  little  man  have  a  chance 
to  go  to  any  of  those  windows  when  the 
bank  money  is  stiff?  Where  do  they  go 
for  a  loan?  Can  they  go  out  and  float  a 
loan?  Can  they  go  out  and  get  commer- 
cial paper  sold?  Can  they  go  to  the  Euro- 
dollar markets?  They  cannot.  So  I  say  to 
the  Members  we  had  better  say  some- 
thing more  than  a  1-year  extension  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  force  the  administration  to  make  a 
fundamental  change  in  their  policies 
with  respect  to  credit  allocations.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mechanisms  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  used  to  allocate 
credit  to  the  large  corporate  borrower 
can  with  some  modification  be  used  with 
equal  success  to  allocate  credit  to  the 
small  borrower.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  who 
should  the  weight  and  mu.scle  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  behind— ITT  and  its 
corporate  brethren?  No — they  have  eco- 
nomic muscle  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  weight  of  Federal  influ- 
ence on  the  credit  markets  ought  to  be 
directed  in  defense  of  the  small  borrower, 
the  consumer,  the  independent  farmer, 
and  the  small  businessman.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  despite  some  lipservlce 
we  are  hearing,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  think  .  that  Federal  policy  will  be 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  small  borrower 
without  a  clear  and  direct  mandate  from 
the  Congress  to  do  so. 

WhCTiever  this  country  has  faced  a 
"tight  money  market"  or  "credit  crunch" 
as  some  call  it,  who  has  been  the  first 
and  longest  to  suffer,  the  small  borrower. 
There  is  always  money  for  the  GM's  and 
the  like,  if  not  at  the  banks,  then  at  the 
other  money  markets.  TTie  credit  sources 
for  the  consumer  are  very  limited,  he 
has  the  bank,  the  savings  and  loan,  the 
credit  union.  The  Federal  Reserve,  so  far, 
has  done  nothing  to  assure  an  availabil- 
ity of  credit  for  these  borrowers.  When 
the  tight  money  time  is  here,  they  take 
care  of  the  big  borrowers.  The  inequity 
of  this  is  unacceptable  and  the  continua- 
tion of  this  uneven  handed  application 
of  Federal  authority  and  power  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated  by  those  of  us  who 
are  elected  by  people  who  are  in  the  main 
small  borrowers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss 
Jordan) . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  recently 
been  receiving  a  large  voliune  of  mail  on 
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the  extension  of  wage  az  d  price  control 
authority  frwn  both  cons  miers  and  pro- 
ducers of  food,  goods,  ana  services.  Gen- 
erally the  producers,  led  by  farmers  and 
cattle  raisers,  have  been  urging  a  simple 
extension  of  economic  controls,  leaving 
the  President  the  authority  for  regulat- 
ing wages  and  prices  wl  Ich  he  has  al- 
ready chosen  to  relax  substantially. 
These  producers,  although  they  some- 
times express  less  than  :omplete  satis- 
faction with  phase  m  am  I  its  restraining 
effect  on  the  Inflationaijr  spiral,  argue 
that  the  free  market  forci «  of  supply  and 
demand  are  the  only  rt  liable  methods 
for  assuring  adequate  sup  plies  at  reason- 
able and  stable  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  cot  sumers  express 
shock,  outrage,  and  disbelief  at  the  in- 
credibly sharp  upward  turn  in  the  Cost 
of  Living  Index  over  the  p  ast  few  months. 
Every  time  they  pass  by  a  cash  register 
they  are  reminded  that  <  onsumer  prices 
are  rising  faster  than  at  my  time  in  the 
past  22  years.  In  the  firs1  quarter  of  this 
year  the  Wholesale  Pi-ice  Index  has  risen 
at  the  staggering  seas<  nally  adjusted 
rate  of  21.5  percent.  What  makes  these 
figures  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  these 
are  not  short-term  deviitions  from  an 
otherwise  stable  economi ;  pattern,  but  a 
trend  that  threatens  t )  continue  for 
months  or  years  to  come, 

I  think  the  consumer  h  is  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  from  the  Fede  al  Government 
than  a  simple  extension  )f  discretionary 
wage-price  control  aut  lority  for  the 
President.  It  is  time  to  take  the  stick 
out  of  the  closet  where  :  t  was  stored  by 
the  administration  in  Jai  uary  and  apply 
some  clout  in  an  effect  t  >  stop  inflation. 
The  Banking  and  Currei  cy  Committee's 
original  proijpsals  to  rol]  back  all  prices 
and  interest  rates  to  Jan  lary  10th  levels 
with  further  reductions  i  landated  is  one 
possible  answer  to  the  ne  id  for  firm  Gov- 
ernment action  in  this  in  lationary  crisis. 
However,  I  think  it  is  too  i  ;xtreme  a  meas- 
ure. It  would  create  chi  lotic  conditions 
in  several  if  not  all  sect  rs  of  the  econ- 
omy, especially  in  food  production  and 
processing,  which  would  \  iltimately  result 
in  reduced  supplies  aid/or  increased 
prices.  Instead,  I  will  si  pport  the  pro- 
posed rollback  in  prices  rents  and  in- 
terest rates  to  March  1(  ,  1973  levels  as 
a  more  pi-udent  but  stil  effective  brake 
on  runaway  inflation.  This  rollback, 
coupled  with  provisions  vhich  allow  the 
President  to  make  except  ons  to  this  ceil- 
ing to  correct  gross  inequ  ties,  would  pro- 
vide a  powerful  and  flesible  instrument 
for  halting  inflation.  In  \  iew  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  phase  III  this  rollback  is 
vitally  necessary  if  we  sei  iously  expect  to 
stabilize  economy.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  a  workable,  reason  ible  response  to 
the  present  inflationary  problem  that 
confronts  the  Nation,  ar  d  that  It  would 
avoid  the  variety  of  disru  )tions  and  black 
markets  its  opponents  pi  edict. 

I  also  support  the  "trig  ;er"  mechanism 
in  this  bill,  which  requir  's  the  President 
to  impose  mandatory  coi  trols  on  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  w  lenever  the  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  exceeds  3  percent 
for  any  3  consecutive  moi  Jths.  The  estab- 
lishment of  detailed,  ca  ;e-by-case  con- 


trols, such  as  those  used  In 
clearly    the   only    effective 
soothing   the   inflationary 
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phase  n,  are 

means   for 

fever   which 


seems  to  Infect  the  econony  whenever 
the  rate  of  inflation  edges  over  2.3  per- 
cent. 

These  provisions  form  tile  basis  for  a 
thoughtful,  balanced  and  effective  in- 
flation control  program.  'Tie  Congress 
clearly  cannot  rely  on  ginng  the  ad- 
ministration discretionary  authority  to 
control  prices,  rents  and  interest  rates, 
but  must  instead  mandate  i  positive  pro- 
gram of  action  to  bring  the  cost  of  living 
back  into  line. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaitman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nqw  York  (Mr. 
Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill. '  i'he  substitute 
guts  the  bill  by  removing  the  price  roll- 
back and  by  exempting  nterest  rates 
from  any  limitation.  The  (onrniittee  bill 
is  not  perfect — ^no  bill  eve:'  produced  in 
this  very  complicated  ares  of  economic 
controls  could  ever  be  desiribed  as  per- 
fect— but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
do  the  job  in  protecting  tl  le  checkbooks 
of  the  citizens  of  this  count  ry  from  being 
further  rifled  by  this  runaway  inflation. 
Those  who  gut  this  bill  Mill,  I  believe, 
be  remembered  by  the  ci  izens  of  this 
coimtry  as  having  allowed  this  inflation 
to  continue  to  eat  away  at  our  incomes. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  lere  to  make 
the  control  of  inflation  thsir  overriding 
concern  in  considering  thi;i  issue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  commit- 
tee recognized  the  inequities  which  may 
arise  in  some  industries  as  i  result  of  the 
proposed  price  rollback,  and  intended 
that  the  President  shall  tike  corrective 
action  in  such  cases  imder  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  bill.  This  s  particularly 
important  to  those  industr  es  whose  ceil- 
ing prices  imder  the  stat  ilization  pro- 
gram were  determined  by  t  le  application 
of  the  so-called  volatile  pr:  ce  rule.  There 
is  in  some  industries  often  a  time  lag  be- 
tween an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw 
material  and  compensator  r  adjustments 
in  the  price  of  the  final  pi  oduct.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  re  :ognizing  that 
a  freeze  of  both  the  raw  naterlal  price 
and  the  finished  product  price  as  of  the 
same  date  may  give  rise  to :  nequities,  and 
for  authorizing  corrective  action  in  sit- 
uations of  that  kind.  I  want  to  be  sure, 
hov/ever,  that  the  Presidei  t  has  the  au- 
thority and  would  be  expected  to  act  in 
all  situations  where  the  vol  itile  price  rule 
has  been  applied  under  pha  se  2  and  phase 
3  rules  and  regulations,  Ir  eluding  those 
provisions  applicable  to  ((operative  as- 
sociations and  to  certain  market  risk- 
sharing  arrangements.  Tlat  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  committee  in- 
tended and  a£k  the  distinf  uished  chair- 
man If  I  am  correct  in  so  Understanding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  bill  floes  allow  for 
correction  of  gross  inequities.  If  this  sit- 
uation is  grossly  inequit(  us  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  tne  gentleman 
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would  be  correct.  The  President  should 
certainly  consider  these  cases.  On  its 
face  the  situation  which  the  gentleman 
described  may  indeed,  be  just  such  a 

CftS6 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  January  10,  1973,  the 
President  ended  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  and  instituted  a  new  pro- 
gram which,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration, would  still  control  inflation,  but 
at  the  same  time,  return  the  economy  to 
free  market  conditions.  At  the  time  this 
new  Inflation  control  program — com- 
monly referred  to  as  phase  3 — ^was  an- 
nounced, the  American  people  were 
promised  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion of  2.5  percent  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  To  make  good  on  this  pledge,  the 
administration  Implemented  a  control 
plan  over  wagei  and  salaries,  which  was 
self -administering  In  large  part,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  President  and  his 
delegate,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coxmcil 
would  retain  the  authority  to  reimpose 
mandatory  controls  on  any  segment  of 
the  economy  in  which  inflation  might  be- 
come a  problem. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation 
just  over  3  months,  and  the  question  we 
must  consider  Is  whether  phase  3  worked. 
According  to  the  latest  economic  data 
available,  this  program  has  failed  miser- 
ably. On  March  21,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment released  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  showed  that  consumer  prices  rose 
in  February  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  9.6  percent.  This  Is  the 
sharpest  1-month  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  22  years.  February 
was  also  the  first  full  month  that  the 
new  phase  3  was  in  operation. 

On  April  5,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
leased the  wholesale  price  Index  for 
March,  and  it  showed  that  wholesale 
prices  rose  during  March  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  26.4  percent. 
This,  again,  was  the  steepest  monthly  in- 
crease In  the  wholesale  price  Index  In 
22  years — a  record.  And,  xmfortimately. 
a  record  which  must  cause  grave  concern. 
These  conditions  should  be  quite  disturb- 
ing to  the  Congress  because  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  sharpest  increase  in 
prices  in  22  years,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Congress  is  being  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  pass  a  simple  1-year  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  and, 
in  effect,  ratify  phase  3 — a  program  that 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion to  2.5  percent.  But,  if  the  Congress 
examines  phase  3  in  reference  to  the 
thing  It  is  supposed  to  accompUsh — low- 
er prices — then,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
economy  to  approve  a  1-year  extension 
without  also  assuring  the  American  peo- 
ple that  inflatlm  will  be  stopped. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  na- 
ture of  the  price  increases  that  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  phase  3.  Most  of 
the  attention  has  focused  on  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  food.  But,  the  latest  whole- 
sale price  Index  showed  that  all  prices, 
not  just  foods,  are  rising  at  an  extremely 
rapid  pace  under  phase  3. 

Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products. 


processed  foods  and  feeds  rose  at  an  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  56.4  percent.  Raw 
farm  products  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
72.2  percent. 

Prices  of  consumer  finished  goods  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  26.4  percent — a  25- 
year  record. 

Industrial  commodities  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  14.4  percent — again  the 
highest  since  1951. 

For  the  «itire  first  quarter  of  this 
year — all  but  10  days  of  which  were 
under  phase  3 — the  wholesale  price  index 
has  risen  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  21.5  percent.  This,  too,  is  the 
highest  quarterly  increase  in  22  years. 

The  latest  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
February  reflected  sharply  rising  rents 
and  your  committee  has  received  in- 
formation of  rent  increases  of  up  to  60 
percent  since  phase  3  was  announced. 
Rent  increases  of  10  to  15  percent  appear 
to  be  commonpl£tce  in  many  areas. 

Interest  rates  are  on  an  upward  trend 
throughout  the  economy.  The  prime  in- 
terest rate,  despite  much-publicized  jaw- 
boning by  the  Committee  on  Interest  and 
Dividends,  has  risen  by  2  full  percentage 
points  in  the  past  12  months — a  whop- 
ping increase  of  44  percent.  Mortgage  in- 
terest rates  have  been  increasing  slowly 
but  steadily  since  last  April  and  this  has 
contributed  to  new  pressures  on  rents  as 
well  as  on  the  prices  of  existing  and  new 
single-family  homes. 

In  many  areas,  mortgage  rates  are  al- 
ready approaching  8  percent,  a  figure 
which  prices  many  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  out  of  the  market,  and 
mortgage  lending  experts  are  openly  pre- 
dicting new  peaks  before  the  year  is  out. 

Farm  loans — ^both  production  and 
mortgage — have  also  been  going  up 
steadily  and  some  of  these  increases  are 
reflected  in  food  prices. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Conunittee 
closed  hearings  on  H.R.  6168,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  announced 
another  increase  in  interest  rates  to 
9V^  percent  for  bank  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  reflects 
generally  increasing  interest  rates  for 
small  business  borrowers  throughout  the 
economy. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that 
phase  3  is  a  dismal  failure  and  will  throw 
the  economy  into  catastrophe  luiless  the 
Congi-ess  acts  and  acts  decisively. 

So  that  prices  can  be  stopped  and  or- 
der restored  to  the  economy,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  6168.  This  bill  accom- 
plishes two  extremely  Important  objec- 
tives. First,  it  stops  inflation.  This  is 
something  that  phase  3  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  do.  But,  if  adopted,  H.R.  6168  will 
stop  inflation.  A  second,  equally  impor- 
tant objective  this  bill  would  accomplish, 
is  to  give  the  Pi-esident  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity in  administering  the  controls  pro- 
gram to  avoid  economic  disruption  and 
promote  orderly  expan.sion  of  the  econ- 
omy. Your  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  administrative  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering any  kind  of  economic  con- 
trols program,  and  it  has  carefully  pro- 
vided that  flexibility.  So,  what  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  did 
was  to  take  a  tough  stand  on  prices. 
This  is  something  that  has  to  be  done. 


Prices  must  stop  their  spiraling  in- 
creases. People  on  fixed  incomes,  wage 
earners,  poor  people  and  even  middle  in- 
come people  connot  live  with  prices  as 
they  are  rising  today.  Another  important 
facet  of  the  problem  in  rising  costs  relates 
to  wage  increases.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
President  and  his  economic  advisers  are 
very  concerned  about  the  so-called  wage 
spiral  and  its  contribution  to  inflation. 
But  what  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
administration  is  that  if  increases  iii 
wages  are  to  be  held  at  reasonable  levels, 
the  price  spiral  must  be  stepped.  HJl. 
6168  stops  that  price  spiral  in  no  imcer- 
tain  terms.  Second,  H.R.  6168  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  respect  to  prices.  It  only  re- 
quires that  whatever  adjustment  he 
makes — be  it  a  rollback  or  an  exemption 
from  the  ceiling  which  is  imposed — it  be 
made  on  rational  economic  grounds. 
This  requirement  is  very  important  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  unreasonable  price 
increases,  but,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
price  increases  which  are  justified.  An 
additional  feature  is  that  it  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  examine  prices 
and  roll  them  back  when  he  finds  they 
are  at  unreasonable,  unjustifiable  and 
unacceptable  levels. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
are: 

Stabilization  of  rents  to  levels  prevail- 
ing on  January  10,  1973,  the  last  day  of 
phase  2: 

Regulation  of  margins  for  commodit.v 
futures; 

Creation  of  an  OfBce  of  Consumer 
'Counselor  to  insure  consumer  represen- 
tation in  the  formulation  of  stabilization 
policies  and  actions: 

Authorization  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  review  actions  of  the  stabili- 
zation program  to  accomplish  general 
oversight; 

Special  provisions  for  public  carriers 
and  utilities; 

Explicit  reporting  requirements  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion program: 

Authorization  for  the  Pi-esident  to  allo- 
cate petroleum  products; 

Definition  of  wages  and  salaries  in  re- 
si>ect  to  fringe  benefits; 

Requirements  that  in  price  and  wage 
adjustments,  the  President,  in  granting 
or  not  granting  such  adjustments,  le- 
veals  the  basis  for  his  decision ; 

Requirements  that  the  President  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  health  costs,  in- 
cluding health  insurance  prices,  during 
the  duration  of  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram; 

Requirement  that  the  Genei-al  Ac- 
countuig  Office  study,  evaluate  and  re- 
ix)rt  to  Congress  the  relationship  be- 
tween changes  in  consumer  food  prices 
and  trading  in  commodities;  and 

Authorization  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce to  exert  control  over  the  export  of 
raw  materials  when  needed  to  control 
domestic  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  to  this 
point  have  been  general  in  nature. 

In  as  terse  terms  as  possible,  let  me 
say  that  to  merely  extend  this  act  will 
constitute  a  travesty  on  just  ice  and  the 
people. 
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The  people — as  consiuners  and  as 
workers — are  appealing  to  us  their 
elected  representatives.  We  will  hear 
from  them  at  the  ballot  box  if  we  fall 
them.  This  is  no  threat — this  is  fact.  Yes, 
we  have  heard  from  the  lobbies — the 
manufacturers  and  the  cattle  growers 
lobby.  But  I  suggest  we  head  the  people 
this  time — for  once  let  us  vote  the  peo- 
ple's Interest  and  not  bow  to  the  vested 
interests. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
shocking  action  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
constitutes  a  vote  against  the  majority 
of  the  Americsm  people.  Bankers  and 
cattlemen  have  combined  in  enough  arm 
twisting  to  overcome  public  demand  for 
relief  from  the  soaring  cost  of  living.  I 
for  one  will  not  vote  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  in  its  present 
form,  because  it  has  obviously  stabilized 
nothing.  To  extend  the  act  for  another 
year  would  be  to  provide  time  for  the 
rich  to  get  far  richer,  the  middle-income 
group  to  slide  into  poverty,  and  the  poor 
to  be  phased  into  welfare  and  despera- 
tion. I  for  one  will  continue  trying  to 
seek  legislative  relief  for  the  working 
people  whose  incomes  do  not  begin  to 
cover  the  rising  cost  of  such  basic  needs 
as  food  and  shelter,  and  for  those  on 
fixed  incomes  such  as  pensions  or  social 
security  who  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence. 

I  dread  to  think  of  the  results  of  what 
the  House  is  doing  today.  Already  older 
people  are  being  forced  by  soaring  rents 
to  move  from  apartments,  uprooting 
their  whole  lives.  Some  landlords  under 
the  i^ase  in  lack  of  controls  have  raised 
rents  from  15  to  60  or  70  percent.  Yoimg- 
er  families  must  stay  in  cramped  quar- 
ters because  they  cannot  buy  homes  at 
the  new  interest  rates.  Millions  of  fam- 
ilies have  had  to  adjust  to  less  nutritious 
eating  habits.  Meat  and  other  food  boy- 
cotts and  rent  strikes  are  likely  to  be 
frequent,  prolongedr-amd  bitter.  We  are 
setting  the  stage  for  more  hostile  expres- 
sion of  already  deep  divisions  in  this 
country. 

'While  the  consimier  suffers,  big  busi- 
ness is  doing  fine.  Corporate  profits  after 
taxes  In  1972  stood  at  a  record  high  of 
$53.1  billion — and  continue  to  climb.  Div- 
idends during  1972  increased  $1  billion. 

The  gross  national  product  climbed  by 
$101.4  billion,  to  a  new  level  of  $1,152 
trillion — &n  increase  of  9.7  percent.  But 
compare  the  increase  in  productivity  with 
the  increase  in  real  wages.  In  1972,  out- 
put per  man-hour  for  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations in  the  private  sector  rose  4.7 
percent;  compensation  per  man-hour 
rose  6.2  percent.  But  since  prices  rose  3.4 
percent,  the  increase  in  real  wages  was 
only  2.8  percent.  Unit  labor  costs  in- 
creased only  1.4  percent,  so  that  more  in- 
come went  to  corporate  security  holders 
and  less  to  wage  earners. 

Meanwhile  the  person  living  on  fixed 
income,  the  person  making  the  minimum 
wage  or  less,  as  millions  do,  is  close  to 
panic — yet  forced  to  cling  to  such  inade- 
quate jobs  because  imemployment  Is  at 
an  imacceptable  5.1  percent.  For  the  31 
million  female  members  of  the  labor 
force,  unemployment  is  now  at  6.8  per- 


cent, and,  for  minority-group  females, 
almost  13  percent. 

Can  anyone  in  his  r^ht  mind  call  this 
stabilization?  Certainly  the  public  Is  not 
fooled  by  such  doubletalk;  they  know 
when  they  are  hurting,  and  they  are  tell- 
ing us,  loud  and  cleai,  that  they  want 
us  to  act.  It  is  useless  to  give  further 
economic  control  to  a  E  resident  who  does 
not  know  what  to  do  w  th  it  and  can  only 
listen  when  money  talk  s.  Better  a  laissez- 
faire  marketplace  than  the  off-again,  on- 
again  parody  of  "cont  -ol"  that  we  have 
had  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  [Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    f  r  )m    Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  GOODLING)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  >  :r.  Chairman,  as 
presently  written,  theie  is  one  plus  for 
H.R.  6168  so  far  as  ou '  economy  is  con- 
cerned. Three  industr  es  come  to  mind 
that  have  already  benefited .  I  am  think- 
ing of  Western  Union,  telephone  com- 
panies, and  our  Postal  Corporation.  I  be- 
lieve first  class  postage  is  paying  its  way. 
There  probably  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  beei  i  "snowed  under" 
with  commiuiications  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  rollback  of  prices  to  the 
level  of  January  10,  19'  3. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  think 
that  we  can  freeze  p  rices  at  January 
levels  in  the  light  of  p  resent  production 
costs.  I  can  think  of  lo  segment  of  the 
agricultursd  field  whi;h  would  not  be 
seriously  and  adverse  y  affected.  Food 
processors  in  my  arei  have  purchased 
and  processed  large  (luantities  of  raw 
products  since  Januay.  To  force  this 
segment  of  agriculture  to  roll  back  sell- 
ing prices  to  the  Janiary  level  is  com- 
pletely imrealistic.  Thii  same  would  ap- 
ply to  livestock,  dairy  nen,  and  poultry 
producers. 

Every  company  wh  ch  handles  large 
quantities  of  food  p;  oducts  has  pur- 
chased inventories  at  i  rices  higher  than 
those  in  effect  in  Janiiry.  A  rollback  as 
suggested  in  this  bill  irould  drive  many 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  plan  is 
not  only  unworkable  but  grossly  unfair. 
It  would  require  man]  items  to  be  sold 
at  a  loss. 

At  the  moment  I  cai .  think  of  no  long 
range  benefit  to  either  producer  or  con- 
sumer or  the  overall  economy.  In  Its 
present  form,  this  bi  1  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  William*)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mf.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  H.R.  6 168.  Neither  am  I 
in  agreement  with  a  i  imple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  Sconomic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  I  do  want  t  >  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  th  i  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hannji). 

When  we  first  passed  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  the  E  resident  said  that 
he  would  never  use  it,  When  we  reen- 
acted  it  again  in  1971,  he  said  he  would 
never  use  it.  He  did  u  e  it  In  August  of 
1971. 

We  then  reported  oi^t  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Stabililation  Act  which 
permitted  the  Preside  it  to  set  up  the 
Wage  Board  and  the  >rice  Commission 
under  what  was  called  ihase  n.  Phase  II 
was  working  very,  ver  /  well.  I  was  re- 
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celving  no  complaints,  Jand  I  am  sure 
that  no  other  Member  ^as  either. 

Yet,  for  no  reason  that  I  have  ever 
been  given  that  will  hol<|  any  water,  the 
President  on  January  11  announced 
phase  m.  Then,  we  haq  a  spiraling  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  fooA,  meat,  lumber, 
and  some  other  productf .  I  say  that  re- 
gardless of  which  bill  is  (offered  here  to- 
day, HH.  6168  or  the  sijnple  1-year  ex- 
tension, I  am  going  to  ofBer  some  amend- 
ments, because  we  shoiud  keep  this  in 
mind:  If  we  are  voting  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension, we  are  voting  fot  the  status  quo. 

In  my  area,  there  have  been  boycotts 
that  have  decreased  the  sale  of  meat  by 
80  percent.  In  other  words,  the  people 
themselves  are  saying  that  they  do  not 
want  the  status  quo,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  having  the  status  quo. 

I  have  heard  comments  today  to  the 
effect  that  the  economy  lof  Russia  works 
a  certain  way.  The  ecoiomy  of  Russia 
functions  under  the  Palitbureau.  The 
Politbureau  is  never  ele;ted.  We  people 
are. 

I  have  heard  commeikts  today  about 
inflated  values  of  our  cu  rrency.  Certain- 
ly, our  currency  values  hi  ive  been  inflated 
because  we  have  been  engaging  in  deficit 
Federal  spending  for  a<  long  as  I  can 
remember,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son to  permit  the  present  status  quo  to 
continue,  especially  whgi  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  has  peen  used  with 
such  poor  judgment. 

As  I  said  before,  onel  of  the  amend- 
ments I  will  offer  is  to  make  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Wage  {Board  and  the 
Price  Commission  mandatory. 

I  am  also  going  to  offey  something  that 
will  place  some  reasonable  control  upon 
rents.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  roll- 
backs. 1 

All  this  is  nonsense  afajout  a  free  econ- 
omy. The  free  enterprise  system  is  just 
nonsense.  We  have  Government  and 
State  controls  over  every  business  in  this 
country. 

Free  enterprise  did  not  make  the  wheat 
sale.  Free  enterprise  haji  not  done  a  lot 
of  things  that  have  fore  ed  the  Congress 
into  taking  action. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  we  do  not  have  any  controls  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  now.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  have  to  have 
more  crude  oil.  One  way  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  it  seems  to  be  at  this  time 
the  construction  of  the  Maska  pipeline, 
to  bring  oil  to  the  ice-f  r  >e  ports,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  depeid  on  the  Arab 
countries  for  our  crude  oil,  and  the  in- 
significant amoimt  of  crude  oil  that 
comes  from  Idaho. 

So  I  say  this  to  the  V  embers :  Do  not 
maintain  the  status  quo.  Do  not  permit 
food  prices  to  remain  nt  their  highest 
point  in  22  years  without  reestablishing 
the  wage  board  and  price  commission  to 
resolve  some  of  these  inequities. 

I  am  not  talking  about  any  rollback. 
Keep  in  mind  that  which  the  gentle- 
womtui  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
mentioned.  In  just  a  few  months  our 
major  labor  contracts  \iiU  come  up  for 
renegotiation.  If  we  go  on  the  way  we 
are  going,  inflation  will  run  rampsmt. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con3ume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  knows  the  issues  before  us.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  and  minority 
and  supplemental  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report  present  the  essential  argu- 
ments well. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  good  example 
of  what  happens  when  good  Intentions 
outweight  good  sense,  especially  when 
the  good  intentions  are  confused  by  a 
partisan  desire  to  embarrass  the  Execu- 
tive, 

In  its  attempt  to  force  the  Executive 
to  satisfy  every  constituent  desire,  the 
committee  produced  an  unmanagable 
mess  which  carried  little  promise  of  price 
reductions,  but  which  almost  guaranteed 
irreparable  harm  to  many  segments  ni 
our  coimtry. 

The  Rules  Committee  action  of  reject- 
ing H.R.  6168,  and  the  House  action  of 
rejecting  the  rule,  demonstrate  current 
feeling  on  the  matter.  Neither  H.R.  6168, 
nor  the  Stephens  substitute  will  do.  An 
alternative  is  needed.  I  believe  the  Wid- 
nall  substitute,  H.R.  2099,  is  the  best  al- 
ternative we  can  pass  now. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  House 
could  have  made  constructive  changes 
in  the  wage/price  control  authority. 
The  Widnall  substitute,  H.R.  2099,  was 
introduced  January  15.  The  Banking 
Committee  never  even  met  to  organize 
imtil  7  weeks  later.  12  weeks  after  Con- 
gress convened,  on  March  26,  the 
committee  finally  met  on  stabilization. 

Had  the  stabilization  program  been 
given  careful  study,  and  careful  consid- 
eration, in  committee,  we  would  not  now 
be  faced  with  these  widely  divergent 
alternatives. 

Since  the  committee  has  not  provided 
a  constructive  vehicle,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  vote  for  the  1-year  extension. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  thought 
phase  in  premature.  I  thought  so,  too. 
Nevertheless,  our  duty  today  is  clear. 
We  are  up  against  time  limits — a  situa- 
tion we  created  for  ourselves — and  we 
must  pass  the  extension. 

Such  an  action  would  not  relieve  the 
Banking  Committee  from  supervisoiy 
oversight,  nor  from  the  responsiblUty 
to  act  later — more  sensibly  I  hope — If 
necessary. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mi-.  Sebelius). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  we  are  discussing  would  roll 
back  farm  prices  to  January  10,  1973.  I 
realize  food  prices  have  increased  dra- 
matically during  the  past  months  and 
that  farm  prices  have  also  increased. 
What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  that 
farmers'  costs  have  gone  up  too,  and 
in  most  cases,  they  have  gone  up  con- 
siderably more  than  any  gains  the  farm- 
er has  experienced  in  increased  prices. 
For  instance,  if  the  price  of  food  has  In- 
creased as  much  as  the  farmer's  cost  of 
a  medium-sized  combine,  we  would  be 
paying  $4.05  for  a  pound  of  round  steak. 

For  the  past  week,  my  telephone  has 
been  ringing  off  the  wall  and  my  oflBce 
has  received  hundreds  of  telegrams  from 
concerned  farmers  who  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  rollback  legislation. 
These  folks  cannot  understand  why  Con- 
gress would  propose  rollback  legislation 


supply  and  demand.  The  farmer's  costs 
have  moved  in  one  direction,  and  that 
direction  is  upward. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  good  friend  of 
mine  from  Almena,  Kans.,  paid  me  a  \islt 
in  my  congressional  ofQce  in  Norton.  He 
gave  me  these  three  bills  as  evidence  of 
the  increase  in  costs  that  the  farmer 
must  pay,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  first  bill  dated 
in  October  1968,  for  a  new  governor  for 
a  Ford  motor  on  his  combine.  The  bill 
was  $61.95. 

In  July  of  1971,  it  became  necessary 
to  replace  this  governor  on  this  same 
Ford  motor,  only  this  time  the  bill  was 
in  the  amount  of  $86.90.  Some  14  months 
later,  it  again  became  necessary  to  re- 
place this  same  governor  on  this  same 
combine,  and  the  bill  was  $110.  In  less 
than  4  years'  time,  this  farmer  had  to 
replace  the  governor  on  his  combine 
three  times  and  saw  the  price  nearly 
double. 

Now,  if  my  colleagues  cannot  surmise 
what  my  friend  had  on  his  mind,  I  can 
assure  you  his  message  was  simple.  If 
Congress  is  going  to  roll  back  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  pixjduct,  why  not  be 
fair  and  also  roll  back  the  price  he  pays 
for  the  governor  on  his  combine,  or  for 
that  matter,  the  price  of  a  new  combine; 
or  to  carry  it  on  logically,  the  price  all 
farmers  pay  in  order  to  sta!y  in  business? 

I  have  three  biUs  here  that  a  fai-mer 
from  Almena,  Kans.,  paid  that  reflects 
inflation  at  its  worst.  We  also  have  legis- 
lation before  us  today  that  would  not 
roll  back  any  of  these  costs  but  would 
roll  back  the  income  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceives, and  the  income  from  which  he 
must  pay  these  bills. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  appear  to  be- 
lieve the  American  consumer  has  a  right 
to  a  plentiful  iooA  supply  regardless  of 
economic  facts,  and  that  the  consumer 
has  the  right  to  purchase  this  good  sup- 
ply at  an  ever-decreasing  share  of  his 
take-home  pay. 

My  good  friend  in  Almena,  Kans., 
whose  job  it  is  to  provide  this  food  sup- 
ply, cannot  do  it  if  the  Government  arbi- 
trarily puts  a  ceiling  on  or  rolls  back  his 
income — he  also  cannot  stay  in  business 
if  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  boycott 
his  product  while  at  the  same  time  liis 
costs  double  or  even  triple. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Ml*.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  at 
the  initiation  of  phase  2  controls  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  had  an  interesting 
editorial,  wherein  they  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  great  potential  perils  of  the 
initiation  of  controls  in  the  first  place 
was  that  they  attacked  symptoms  rather 
than  causes  of  the  problem,  but  to  the 
extent  that  the  American  public  genu- 
inely thought  that  the  controls  would  be 
efficacious,  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so 
of  living  under  controls  we  still  had  con- 
tinuing pressure  on  prices  we  might  an- 
ticipate at  that  juncture  a  great  hue  and 
cry  from  the  American  public  to  impose 
even  tighter  conti'ols. 

I  believe  that  clearly  has  been  what 
activated  om-  committee  in  reporting  out 
H.R. 6168. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  my  col- 


that    is    discriminatory.   Farm    product  "league    from    California,    Mr.     Hanna, 
prices  move  up  and  down  in  response  to    that  there  are  many  people  writing  us 


expressing  concern  over  rising  prices, 
particularly  those  we  have  witnessed 
early  in  1973. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
duty  and  a  responsibility  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  not  to  perpetuate  er- 
ror nor  to  contribute  to  an  aggravation 
of  misunderstanding  of  basic  economic 
facts  of  life.  The  basic  economic  facts  of 
life  have  been  touched  upon  already  in 
this  debate  as  to  what  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  pressure  on  prices  and  the 
consequent  damage  to  wage  earners  who 
are  striving  to  keep  abreast  of  the  in- 
creased prices;  that  is  fundamentally 
the  responsibility  we  bear  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when  we 
continue  to  run  up  the  kinds  of  massive 
deficits  that  we  have  contributed  to  in 
the  many  spending  programs  we  have 
supported  over  the  past  several  years. 
Subsequent  thereto  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resorts  to  a  means  of  covering  that 
indebtedness,  that  gets  us  off  the  hook 
here  in  the  House.  Unlike  State  legisla- 
tures, when  they  engage  in  the  same 
practice  and  are  forced  to  raise  taxes,  we 
are  not  forced  to  raise  taxes  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  We  buck  the  problem  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  monetizes 
our  indebtedness. 

This  is  an  indirect  form  of  taxation, 
which  eats  away  at  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  In  the  process  we  avoid  the 
responsibility  for  our  own  actions,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  deceit  to  the  American  pub- 
Uc  to  suggest  that  one  can  blame  the 
farmer  or  one  can  blame  the  lumberman 
or  one  can  blame  the  retailer  or  the  dis- 
tributor or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  convenient 
political  dodges  for  our  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  problems  we  face. 

Piesident  Nixon,  back  on  October  17, 
1969,  made  the  observation  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  with  wage  and 
price  controls  under  the  OPA  in  World 
War  n  they  did  not  work,  that  they  were 
bad  for  the  businessman,  bad  for  the 
workingman,  bad  for  the  consumer,  and 
that  they  led  to  black  markets,  rationing, 
and  regimentation.  It  is  the  regimenta- 
tion that  comes  under  controls  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  pernicious  as- 
pects, and  I  do  not  think  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  attention  has  been  put  on  the 
question  of  just  exactly  what  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  would  be  of  establishing  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  program  of  such  scope  as 
H.R. 6168. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  when  we  debated 
this  before  the  committee  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  the  estimate  was  at  least  $2 
bUIion.  Because  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  goes  beyond  what  was  being 
dLscu&sed  at  that  time,  I  think  we  could 
talk  about  machinery  costing  consider- 
ably more  than  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  interesting 
book  that  was  recently  published  by  an 
author  named  Oto  Sik.  who  is  the  man 
who  managed  the  Czechoslovakian  econ- 
omy, and  the  title  of  the  book  is  "Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Bureaucratic  Eccmomy." 
Oto  Sik  in  this  book — and  mark  you,  he  is 
a  Socialist — nevertheless  recognized  the 
importance  of  liberahzing  the  Czech  law 
regulating  their  economy;  in  effect  get- 
ting the  bureaucrats  off  the  backs  of  the 
people  so  as  to  permit  a  freer  market 
economy  to  prevail. 
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"niat  is  what,  in  fact,  triggered  the 
Soviet  intervention  In  1968. 

But  in  Sik's  book  one  of  the  main 
points  he  makes  is  that  on  the  basis  of 
iheir  experience  in  Czechoslovakia  he 
concluded  there  is  absolutely  no  way  that 
bureaucrats  can  effectively  make  the 
vital  determination  governing  the  mar- 
ketplace as  efiQciently  and  as  effectively 
over  the  long  run  as  they  will  be  made  by 
individual  consumers  working  in  a  sit- 
uation essentially  dictated  by  the  laws  of 
supply  smd  demand. 

We  have  had  some  pressure  on  prices 
thus  far  this  year  which  most  certainly 
represent  an  anticipation  of  just  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Many  people  im- 
doubtedly  felt  they  had  better  increase 
prices  now,  because  they  were  confident 
we  would  extend  further  controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane > . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  com- 
mittee Chairman  Burns  indicated,  when 
touching  upon  the  question  of  rent  con- 
trols and  interest  controls,  that  the  prob- 
lems which  our  economy  would  suffer 
would  be  prodigious. 

Paraphrasing  President  Nixon's  1969 
remarks,  I  asked  Dr.  Burns  if  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  a  freeze  or  a  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates,  in  my  district  It  was 
safe  to  say  that  this  would  be  bad  for 
the  businessman,  the  workingman,  the 
consumer,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Burns  agreed.  I  indicated  to  him 
then  that  I  had  somewhat  deceived  him, 
that  I  was  quoting  from  President  Nixon 
on  the  broad  question  of  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
simply  like  to  remind  all  the  Members 
present  that  it  was  Justice  Brandeis  who 
perhaps  best  described  our  activity  when 
he  said: 

Americans  should  be  most  on  gxiard  against 
encroachments  upon  their  liberties  when 
government's  Intentions  are  beneficlent; 
when  Its  policies  are  Initiated  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-intentioned,  but  without  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remai'ks  and  say  that  I  am  for  controls, 
I  am  for  controlling  Federal  spending 
and  putting  controls  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's ability  to  expand  the  dollar  sup- 
ply beyond  a  four  percent  increase  per 
year.  Our  votes  in  Congress,  causing  con- 
tinued deficits  and  the  expansionist 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
used  to  help  pay  for  these  deficits  have 
brought  about  this  addictive  and  high 
rate  of  inflation  we  seek  to  control  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  vote  for 
another  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  voted  in  the  past  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  im- 
pose wage-price  controls,  but  that  was 
when  we  were  operating  under  a  wartime 
economy,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  con- 
trols are  the  answer  to  controlling  in- 
flation in  a  peacetime  economy. 
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Soaring  prices  are  the  re  suits,  not  the 
cause  of  inflation.  When  Government 
spends  recklessly,  rtms  ch  'onic  deficits, 
expands  credit  and  prints  more  money, 
prices  begin  to  soar.  The  rl  ling  of  nearly 
all  prices  is  the  result  of  he  monetary 
policies  of  the  Govemmen  itself.  Prices 
do  not  rise  because  busii  lessmen  sud- 
denly become  greedy ;  it  cai  i  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  producers  are  already  get- 
ting what  they  successfullji  can  for  their 
items. 

In  a  free  market  the  den  and  and  sup- 
ply of  each  of  thousands  of  different 
commodities  and  services  are  changing 
every  day.  When  an  increase  in  the 
money  supply  does  not  fi  Isify  the  re- 
sult, the  goods  and  service  s  in  most  de- 
mand rise  in  price  while  hose  in  least 
demand  fail.  So  the  pro:  It  margin  in 
supplying  the  goods  in  gr  sater  demand 
increases  while  that  in  supplying  the 
goods  in  less  demand  falli .  This  causes 
more  demand  and  relativ  !ly  less  to  be 
produced  of  the  goods  in  l  ss  demand. 

Thus  the  thousands  of  afferent  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  Nation  tend 
constantly  to  be  produced  n  the  chang- 
ing proportions  in  which  jhey  are  most 
wanted. 

Prices  are  indispensable  signals  to 
producers  and  consumers. '  "hey  must  tell 
the  truth  about  supply  ind  demand. 
Voluntary  restraints,  wai  ;e-price  con- 
trols, and/or  Govemme  it  guidelines 
falsify  the  signals  and  d^organize  the 
unbalanced  production. 

Monetary  inflation  is  a  c^eadful  thing. 
But  what  does  consideral  y  more  harm 
than  the  inflation  itself  ii  the  attempt 
to  conceal  or  suppress  its  consequences 
through  price  and  wage  c  ontrols. 

Government  creates  inf  ation  by  per- 
mitting, encouraging,  or  iDrcing  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  n  oney  when  it 
wants  to  spend  more  than  i  has  the  coxur- 
age  or  ability  to  collect  n  taxes.  The 
more  dollars  that  are  print  sd,  in  relation 
to  the  volume  of  productioi .,  the  less  each 
dollar  can  buy,  and  the  higher  prices 
must  rise.  And  as  I  said  ear  ier  in  the  past 
year  the  money  supply  hi  is  been  grow- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  c  ver  8  percent. 

Alan  Reynolds,  in  a  re<ent  article  in 
the  Alternative,  proposed  i  policy  of  re- 
straint for  our  Federal  Reserve  which  I 
feel  would  achieve  mon*  tary  stability 
and  help  control  inflatioi^  and  I  quote 
from  his  article: 
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Indeed,   an   up-dated 
ment  says  the  rise  of  Interea  ; 
by  government  bond  sales, 
reduce   private   spending, 
crease  It.  This  Is  because  at 
rates  It  becomes  more  costl^ 
hold   money    (which  earns 
they  hold  less  of  It  and  the 
(velocity)   Increases.  The 
Is  somewhat  responsive  to 
the  effect  on  velocity  of 
niinor  interest  rate  varlatloni 
financing  deficits  is  far 
effects :      ( 1 )     the 
crowds  out  a  roughly 
private    borrowing;     (2)     If 
holdings   did   raise   price   or 
would  begin  holding  more 
cause  It  would  take  more 
all  the  reasons  why  money 
higher  Interest  rates  reduce 
vestment  funds,  state  and 
borrowing,  and  mortgages. 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is 
slonary  Impact  of  deficits 
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whether  or  not  they  are 
money:  i.e.,  that  "fiscal  policy" 
roundabout  type  of  monetary 
Ically,    if   new   government   boAds 
sold  to  the  public  (rather  thaq 
eral    Reserve   or   commercial 
would  be  no  increase  in  the 
and  any  expansionary  effect 
the   unlikely   effect  of   deficit 
increasing    velocity.    For    deficits 
nanced  by  sales  of  bonds  to  the 
ever.    Interest    rates   on 
would  have  to  be  much  more 
has  been  possible  under  law  anc  [ 
serve  policy   (Professor  Gordon 
calculated  that  the  real  value  o: 
held  by  the  American  public 
fallen  frow  $252  bUllon  in  194J 
lion  In  1971 — expressed  in  1963 
versely.  If  we  want  to  Increas^ 
supply,  this  can  be  done  wltho  it 
simply  buying  outstanding  boijds 
money.   In    1966   we   had   a 
monetary  expansion  and  the  result 
recession;  In  1968  we  reduced 
a  tax  surcharge,  but  the  monej 
tinned  to  rise — ^and  so  did  the 
tlon. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  A 
research  clearly  Indicates  that: 

(1)  All    significant    inflation  i 
tions  have  been  preceded  by 
In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 

(2)  The  money  supply  can 
within  sufficiently  narrow  llmfts 
Reserve  open  market  sales  and 
bonds  are  directed  toward 
ply  of  currency  and  bank 

(3)  The    factors    that    caus« 
vary  are  more  predictable 
tautological )    relationship 
ment  and  Income; 

(4)  Unpredictable  lagged 
absence  of  omniscience  make 
tlons  In  fiscal  and  monetary 
productive; 

(5)  Various  interest  rates 
down  together,  and  do  affect 
spending. 

TOWARD    MEANINGFUL 

It   follows   that   Ckjngress 
law  instructing  the  Federal 
Increases  In  the  money  supply 
a   zero-to-four   percent   range, 
replace  the  Fed's  Open  Market 
with    a   computer    programme  1 
such  monetary  stability 

Perhaps  even  more  Important 
Reserve  must  be  expressly 
Its  recurring  habit  of  trying 
est  rates  low  by  making  new 
ful.   This   policy   causes 
eventually  raises  nominal 
cause  lenders  demand  higher 
pensate    for    the    expected 
chasing  power  of  the  dollars  with 
will  be  repaid.  The  idea  that 
rates  are  a  sign  of  "tight  monty 
poslte  of  the  truth :  High 
ally    contain    an    Infiatlon 
necessary  by  an  earlier  Increase 
ply  of  money. 

Artificial  controls  on  rising 
must  also  be  avoided,  since  the; ' 
more  people  anxious  to  borrow 
people  willing  to  lend.  The 
under    interest    ceilings    are 
"poor  risks;"  namely,  small 
novators,    and    low-Income 
high  interest  rates  have  been  a 
of  all  periods  of  prosperity — i 
limited   amount  of  loanable 
most  productive  uses  government 
ble  Interest  subsidies  to  the 
withstanding. 
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Tbachino  the  Wbong  Lessons 

When  Phase  3  was  announced  last  Janu- 
ary, we  argued  that  the  truly  Important  eco- 
nomic development  was  the  spurt  In  the 
money  supply  during  December,  pushing  the 
year's  growth  to  8%.  "Ironically,  the  ad- 
ministration may  have  relaxed  controls  just 
In  time  to  keep  them  from  blowing  up  in  its 
face,"  we  remarked.  "If  prices  again  start  to 
soar,  of  course,  many  people  will  overlook  the 
8%  money  growth  during  1972  and  blame 
relaxation  of  controls." 

It  has  perforce  come  true,  but  with  a 
vengeance  not  anticipated  even  in  these  cur- 
mudgeonly quarters.  By  the  end  of  last  week, 
the  clamor  for  controls  had  reached  a  deaf- 
ening pitch.  Wholesale  prices  took  their  big- 
gest jump  since  the  Korean  war,  and  this 
doleful  news  lifted  the  stock  market  out  of 
Its  doldrums.  The  bullish  reasoning  went, 
we're  told,  that  things  are  finally  so  bad 
either  Mr.  Nixon  or  the  Congress  will  have  to 
reimpose  controls. 

Now,  Wall  Street  Is  rumored  to  act  on  good 
economic  advice,  and  it's  not  clear  to  what 
extent  it  really  believes  that  controls  are  the 
answer  to  Infiatlon.  Quite  likely  Investors 
merely  believe  that  everyone  believes  this, 
and  that  it  Is  belief  rather  than  reality  that 
makes  stocks  move.  This  is  called  sophistica- 
tion, or  mob  psychology. 

Suddenly,  in  fact,  everyone  has  become  a 
psychologist,  Including  A.  W.  Clausen  of  the 
Bank  of  America  (see  nearby  columns) .  Mr. 
Clausen  wants  to  resurrect  the  income  tax 
surcharge,  only  this  time  an  automatic  one, 
though  he  suggests  and  evidently  hopes  the 
tax  will  never  be^pplied.  As  placebos  some- 
times do  cure  headaches,  its  enactment 
would  solve  the  Infiatlon  problem  by  chang- 
ing everyone's  expectations. 

With  this  approach  any  bit  of  nonsense 
can  be  justified  provided  enough  people  can 
be  persuaded  to  Ijelleve  It,  a  philosophy  that 
sometimes  succeeds  In  getting  you  through 
next  week.  Over  a  longer  period  of  time,  the 
fundamentals  start  to  catch  up  with  you. 
Psychology  Is  about  as  effective  In  reversing 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  It  is  in  re- 
versing the  law  of  gravity. 

An  8%  money  growth,  for  one  thing,  Is 
going  to  come  out  somewhere.  If  the  money 
can't  be  spent  on  controlled  items  it  will  be 
spent  somewhere  else,  on  food  and  Imports 
during  Phase  2,  for  example.  Similarly,  if  you 
reduce  the  supply  of  food  by  selling  a  lot 
of  it  cheap  to  Russia,  prices  of  remaining 
food  are  likely  to  go  up,  whether  under 
Phase  2,  3  or  4. 

Nor  are  controls  likely  to  touch  the  reason 
for  the  especially  rapid  price  spurt  we  are 
currently  experiencing,  which  seems  to  be 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Some  of  our  eco- 
nomic seers  calculated  that  since  the  de- 
valuation would  add  lOT^  to  the  price  of  im- 
ports, and  since  Imports  are  only  5'c  of  our 
purchases,  the  effect  on  price  Indexes  would 
!»  only  0.5%.  This  ignores  the  diminished 
Impact  of  foreign  competition  in  restraining 
prices  of  domestic  goods,  so  the  Inflationary 
result  of  devaluation  is  turning  out  to  be 
larger  than  such  calculations  predicted. 

The  Nixon  administration  understands 
economic  fundamentals  better  than  most, 
and  It  win  be  Interesting  to  see  how  It  re- 
sponds to  the  current  pressure  for  more  con- 
trols. For  in  a  very  real  sense  the  admin- 
istration has  been  caught  in  Its  own  psycho- 
logical games.  It  turns  out  that  price  con- 
trollers who  don't  believe  in  what  they're 
doing  are  the  very  worst  kind.  Because  they 
keep  an  eye  on  the  economic  fundamentals 
they  can  keep  the  game  going,  and  the 
psychological  and  political  benefits  coming, 
longer  than  anyone  could  If  he  really  counted 
on  the  controls  to  work. 

Thus,  the  administration  introduced  con- 
trols when  prices  were  already  coming  under 
control;  in  fact,  the  consumer  price  index 
had  already  been  falling  for  some  18  months. 
It  relaxed  the  controls  when  it  saw  pressures 
coming  that  would  leave,  them  a  shambles. 
And  now  It  puts  a  ceiling  on  meat  prices  Just 


when  they  are  peaking.  The  strategy  is  to 
give  controls  to  people  who  want  them,  but 
In  a  way  to  cause  the  least  economic  disrup- 
tion. The  other  result  is  to  teach  all  the 
wrong  lessons,  to  persuade  people  that  con- 
trols work  and  make  them  anxious  for  more. 

The  string  has  run  out,  for  better  or  worse. 
With  an  economic  upturn  pushing  demand 
rapidly  upward,  this  Is  absolutely  the  worst 
time  to  Impose  controls.  If  we  wanted  to  play 
psychological  games,  we  would  say,  fine,  let's 
have  the  controls  and  watch  them  run  on  the 
reefs.  At  least  it  would  teach  the  right  lessons. 

It  may  come  to  that  yet,  but  we  quake  at 
the  price.  Better  the  administration  should 
ride  out  the  current  clamor,  veto  the  kind  of 
unworkable  controls  now  winding  their  way 
through  Congress,  keep  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  under  some  restraint,  and  teach  the 
lesson  that  If  you  can  get  the  fundamentals 
in  hand  you  don't  need  the  controls  at  all. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Huber)  . 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  considerable  discussion  today  about 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  In  my  30  years  in  industry,  I  see 
a  minimum  amount  of  enterprise  and  al- 
most an  elimination  of  freedom.  When  I 
entered  the  business  world  following  my 
separation  from  the  military  service  after 
World  War  II,  I  hoped  to  truly  see  a 
stable  economy.  But  two  wars  and  two 
depressions — or  recessions  depending  on 
whether  you  were  laid  off  or  working — 
have  convinced  me  that  stabilization  is  a 
fine  phrase  but  not  vei-y  practical.  I  have 
watched  the  economy  going  up  and  down 
like  an  elevator.  I  have  worked  through 
periods  of  shortages  and  surpluses — one 
following  the  other  with  no  system  or 
regularity.  All  this  talk  about  the  need 
for  stabilization  leaves  me  a  little  nause- 
ated when  you  consider  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  superimpose  stabilization  on 
a  full  employment  budget  that  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  full 
employment  does  not  exist.  On  that 
quicksand  basis  there  is  nothing  stable  to 
be  built.  All  of  the  talk  revolves  aroimd 
the  question  of  which  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  Do  we  freeze  wages 
and  protect  prices  or  do  we  freeze  prices 
and  protect  wages?  I  would  vote  for 
either  or  both  if  I  thought  my  voting 
could  control  the  situation.  However,  my 
experience  indicates  that  the  more  gov- 
ernment gets  involved,  the  worse  things 
seem  to  get.  We  have  been  involved  as  a 
Government  in  the  national  economy  for 
almost  200  years  and  our  Federal  debt 
continues  to  rise  in  increasing  propor- 
tions. We  did  not  stabilize  anything  in 
1971  when  we  were  at  war  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  stabilize  in  1973 
when  we  are  at  peace.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  in  store  for  1974,  1975,  1976,  and 
so  forth.  When  we  have  balanced  econ- 
omy, when  we  have  a  sound  dollar,  when 
we  have  a  favorable  or  balanced  foreign 
trade  relationship,  when  we  have  full  em- 
ployment and  when  we  have  good  busi- 
ness conditions,  we  could  then  think 
about  stabilization  because  it  would  be- 
come a  reality.  But,  our  economy  today  is 
anything  but  stable  and  that  result  has 
been  because  of  big  government  trying  to 
superimpose  its  arbitrary  decisions  on  an 
economy  that  by  its  very  nature  is  con- 
stituted to  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
government  interference.  Too  many 
cooks  will  spoil  the  broth  and  we  have 
nothing  but  cooks  in  government. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
6168  is  perhaps  the  most  important  bill 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  long  time.  It  is  legislation  that 
is  not  only  needed  but  demanded  by  your 
constituents  and  my  constituents.  The 
high  cost  of  living  has  generated  more 
mail  to  the  Congress  than  any  other  sub- 
ject in  recent  months.  Most  of  the  letters 
I  have  seen  are  quite  simple.  The  writers 
simply  want  to  know  what  Congress  is 
going  to  do  about  prices  in  general  and 
food  prices  in  particular. 

Today,  in  H.R.  6168,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  those  letters  and 
answer  them  with  action. 

Some  might  say  that  H.R.  6168  is  a 
gut  issue,  but  I  say  it  is  a  gutless  issue. 
Is  the  Congress  going  to  stand  up  to  the 
President  and  pass  meaningful  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  people,  or  are  we  to 
continue  our  gutless  way  of  letting  the 
President  steamroll  us  with  the  constant 
threat  of  a  veto. 

When  this  bill  is  read  for  amendments, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  try  to  gut  the 
bill.  I  don't  know  the  motives  for  their 
actions,  but  I  just  wonder  how  they  are 
going  to  answer  their  constituents  who 
write  them  about  high  food  prices.  Per- 
haps they  can  tell  the  housewives  who 
complain  that  they  cannot  buy  beef  for 
their  family  that  their  congressmen  were 
sorry  about  the  situation  but  they  had 
just  voted  to  raise  food  prices  again.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  you  will  be  doing  un- 
less you  vote  for  this  legislation  and  vote 
down  any  gutting  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  HJl.  6168  was  be- 
fore the  Banldng  and  Cui'rency  Commit- 
tee, I  was  successful  initially  in  securing 
adoption  of  an  amendment  that  would 
have  rolled  food  prices  back  to  May  1, 
1972. 1  selected  that  figure  because  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  before  that  date  that  I 
testified  before  the  Price  Commission  at 
one  of  its  regional  hearings  in  Chicago 
and  predicted  the  astronomical  rise  in 
food  prices.  At  that  time  I  pleaded  with 
the  Price  Commission  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
food  prices,  a  power  which  that  body 
held.  No  action  was  taken  at  that  time 
even  though  it  was  needed.  Had  the  Price 
Commission  followed  my  suggestion  a 
year  ago,  we  would  not  be  meeting  here 
today  and  the  American  housewives 
could  be  plarming  roast  beef  for  their 
dinner  menu. 

It  has  been  argued  that  wages  are  re- 
sponsible for  increased  food  costs.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Let 
us  look  at  the  record.  Nearly  5  \  2  percent 
of  the  labor  force  is  still  unemployed,  rep- 
resenting close  to  5  million  Americans. 
An  additional  2.3  million  workers  are 
compelled  to  work  part-time,  because  full 
time  jobs  were  not  available.  Surely  with 
such  widespread  imemployment  it  can- 
not be  said  that  wages  are  too  high.  But 
let  us  look  further  at  the  situation.  From 
February  1972,  Just  3  months  before  my 
initial  rollback  date,  through  Febiiiai-y 
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of  1973,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
nonsupervlsory  workers  increased  5.6 
percent,  which,  of  course,  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  5.5-percent  control  standard 
set  for  wages  by  the  Pay  Board.  However, 
during  that  same  period  consumer  prices 
rose  3.9  percent  or  more  than  50  percent 
faster  than  the  2.5-percent  standard  set 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  And  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  8.2  percent 
or  more  than  three  times  faster  than  the 
Government's  2.5-price  standard.  The 
latest  Department  of  Labor  Wholesale 
Price  Index  shows  that  during  March  the 
Index  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  26.4  percent,  the  largest 
monthly  increase  since  1951.  Wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products,  processed  foods 
and  feeds  rose  at  an  adjusted  aimual  rate 
of  66.4  percent.  Raw  farm  products  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  72.2  percent.  And 
what  about  profits? 

The  after  tax  profits  of  corporations 
were  up  15.7  percent  in  1972.  This  comes 
on  top  of  a  14-percent  increase  in  1971 
and  another  record  year  is  expected  dur- 
ing 1973,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on 
for  a  long  time  quoting  flgiu-es.  but  it  is 
clear  that  those  at  the  top  are  making 
the  money  and  those  at  the  bottom,  the 
workers  and  the  consumers,  are  being 
shortchanged. 

The  consumers  have  already  indicated 
their  unhappiness  with  the  recent  boy- 
cott of  meat.  I  predict  that  unless  action 
is  taken  to  roll  prices  back  through  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6168  that  these  boycotts  will 
be  continued  and  will  be  extended  to 
other  products. 

And  very  shortly  the  worker  will  have 
his  say.  When  current  labor  contracts 
expire,  the  imions,  xmless  there  are  im- 
mediate across-the-board  controls  on  all 
prices,  will  be  seeking  tremendous  pay 
Increases.  These  increases  will  not  be 
justified  if  prices  are  rolled  back,  but  will 
clearly  be  justified  if  we  fail  to  take 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  so  that  they  can 
tell  their  constituents  that  they  are  not 
only  opposed  to  high  prices  but  are  doing 
something  about  lowering  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Price  Con- 
trols," which  was  aired  on  WBBM-TV  In 
Chicago  and  expresses  strong  support 
for  this  legislation : 

Price  Contkols 
We  are  firm  beUeven  In  the  value  of  a  free 
market.  However,  there  are  times  when  the 
free  market  goes  so  far  out  of  balance  there 
1«  obvious  need  for  government  Intervention. 
Such  a  staunch  advocate  of  a  fre*  market  as 
President  Nixon  recognized  this  when  lie 
ordered  Phase  II  economic  controls  on  Aueust 
15th. 1971. 

With  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and. 
perhaps  with  a  large  measure  of  wishful 
thinking,  he  lifted  most  controls  Jaruary 
11th  of  this  year — substituting  voluntary 
guidelines  backed  by  the  threat  of  govern- 
ment Intervention — or  Phase  m. 

Phase  in  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  The 
prices  of  farm  products.  Industrial  commodi- 
ties and  consumer  goods  have  eoomed  up- 
ward— with  the  climb  accelerating  In  March. 
Raw  farm  products  alone  jumped  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  72  percent  In  March.  Again  the 
President  acted — a  little.  He  placed  a  celling 
on  the  price  of  lamb,  beef  and  pork.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  Needed  was  a  rollback  of 
prices  and  Interest  rates  to  the  January  lOtb 


level,  such  as  now  propoeed 
adopted  by  the  House  Banklni 

It  would  be  be:'.er,  we  thlnl 
dent  to  order  the  rollbacks 
Congress  acta,  retaining  for  _ 
tlon  of  removing  controls.  li 
does  not  act,  then  we  bellev  s 
should   pass  economic   stabll  zation 
approved  by  the  House  Bank  ng 

The  alternative — further 
union  wages  Increases  and, 
tlve  recession — In  the  view 
ment  of  WBBM-TV — would 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  dramatically  signifi- 
cant bill  that  will  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  economic  well-bel  ig. 

And  once  again,  Congitss  is  taking 
the  initiative  to  fill  the  hiatus  made  by 
the  Nixon  administration'*  inabihty  to 
provide  effective  leadership itn  controlling 
inflation. 

The  first  time  was  ba<  k  In  August 
1970,  when  we  realized  t  le  danger  of 
runaway  inflation  after  we  had  suffered 
2  years  of  simultaneous  nflation  and 
recession  imder  Mr.  Nixon,  and  the  un- 
employment rate  had  doub  ed  from  3  to 
6  percent. 

So,  Congress  decided  thi  igs  had  gone 
far  enough. 

Despite  the  President's  )bjectlon.  we 
enacted  legislation  giving  h  im  the  power 
to  institute  wage  and  price  controls.  For 
1  year,  Mr.  Nixon  mainta  ned  that  he 
would  never  lead  this  Nat  on  down  the 
road  to  wage  and  price  con  trols. 

Finally,  after  he  had  lost  all  that  val- 
uable time,  he  turned  aroun  d  180  degrees 
and  with  much  television  fanfare  an- 
nounced phase  I  and  its  90-  day  freeze. 

Now.  we  all  know  that  ci  mtrols  under 
phase  n  were  not  infalli  )le.  But  the 
reluctant  imposition  of  tl  lese  controls 
by  President  Nixon  gave  tli  is  Nation,  by 
far,  the  best  record  of  aiiy  developed 
industrial  nation  of  holding  in  check  the 
forces  of  inflation. 

Congress  can  assume  cndit  for  that, 
just  as  Congress  is  now  offei  tng  an  alter- 
nate to  phase  ni  that  has  teeth  in  it. 

For,  Mr.  Nixon,  in  teniinating  the 
mandatory  price  and  wage  controls  on 
January  10,  took  a  serious  ec  onomic  gam- 
ble. And  now  he  and  the  Nation  have 
lost.  The  first  substantial  ri  ading  of  the 
performance  of  phase  HI  ca  ne  on  March 
21,  when  the  Department  )f  Labor  re- 
leased its  figures;  and  we  dif covered  that 
consumer  prices  rose  in  F(!bruary  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  9.6  percent, 
the  sharpest  monthly  in(  rease  in  22 
years. 

Let  us  take  another  look  s  b  what  phase 
m  has  given  us — Mr.  Nixoi  's  phase  ni. 
Rent  increased  as  much  i  s  60  percent 
in  some  of  our  major  citii  s,  a  far  cry 
from  the  5.5-percent  volui  itary  guide- 
lines of  phase  m.  Housewives  all  over 
the  country  have  had  to  pa  r  6.5  percent 
more  for  their  weekly  pac  cage  of  gro- 
ceries than  they  did  in  De  ember.  Raw 
farm  products  increased  at  an  astonish- 
ing annual  rate  of  72  percent.  In  many 
areas,  mortgage  rates  are  approaching 
an  8-percent  figtu-e,  pricini  many  low- 
and  moderate-income  famil  es  out  of  the 
market. 

These  figures  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. But  they  are  all  i^ustrative  of 
how  much  economic  chaos  0hase  m  has 
given  us.  It  has  been  a  comblete  failure. 
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and  the  American  people  have  already 
rejected  this  ineffective  ganie  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  p  ractical  and 
I  can  read  the  feeling  of  th  s  Chamber 
I  personally  think  that  the  Stephens'  bill 
was  good  legislation.  Everybody,  in  my 
opinion,  was  against  the  Stephens  bill 
but  the  people  themselves.  Everybody 
has  been  telling  me  of  the  telephone  calls 
they  received  over  the  weekend.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  people  in  America  favor  a  rollback  in 
prices  because  it  is  reasonable  and  the 
only  effective  means  of  cooling  off  the 
Infiation  triggered  by  phase  m. 

You  know,  so  many  Members  from  my 
own  side  came  to  me  and  saia,  "We  gave 
Nixon  the  authority  to  impose  ws«e  and 
price  controls,  and,  oh,  what  a  tangled 
mess  he  made  out  of  It!  Lethim  get  out 
of  his  own  chaos."  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  way  to  operate.  Sure,  the  Nation's 
economy  is  in  a  catastrophic  situation, 
and  Nixon's  phase  HI  put  ly  there;  this 
is  why  Congress  must  assert  its  respon- 
sibilities to  end  this  inflation. 
Mr.  Shultz  has  said  we  are  going  to 

have  a  rise  in  prices — a  risel  In  prices 

a  rise  in  prices  until  we  get  to  Septem- 
ber, and  then  he  expects  that  the  curve 
will  start  to  level  off.  If  w^  take  Mr. 
Shultz  at  his  word — that  prides  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  September — ^then 
let  us  stop  this  increase  today  and  let 
us  start  the  curve  droppinglfrom  here. 
Well,  I  am  very  practical.  \  know  that 
this  substitute  Is  going  to  pa*s.  But  I  do 
hope  some  of  the  people  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  have  enough  courage  to  vote 
for  some  of  the  amendments  that  the 
people  of  this  country  wantj  For  exam- 
ple, the  amendment  to  be  otOered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss), 
which  freezes  prices  today,  April  16.  If 
we  can  do  that,  and  If  we  can  have  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  [the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  mortigages,  then 
I  think  we  can  accomplish  [something. 
This  is  a  challenge  we  should  meet 
head-on  and  for  which  we  must  stand  up. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  regions  of  this  coun- 
try must  work  together  to  cuifb  inflation. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Nixon'a  economic 
game  plan  which  gave  us  he  world's 
first  inflationary  recession,  ]  ollowed  by 
a  general  wage-price  freeze.  Revaluation 
of  the  dollar,  and  phases  I,  tl,  and  m, 
leading  up  to  the  second  deva  nation  and 
the  worse  inflation  in  20  years,  inspires 
no  confidence  in  the  Nixoi  economic 
record. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  we  all 
vote  together  in  this  House  to  end  ramp- 
ant inflation  and  to  begin  o  stabilize 
prices  once  again. 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remi  j-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairmiin,  I  share 
the  concern  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  about  the  inflationary  p-essures  on 
our  national  economy.  It  is  clear  the 
President's  economic  policies  i  re  a  bank- 
rupt failure.  One  needs  only  yj  examine 
the  wholesale  price  index,  th*  condition 
of  the  stock  market,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  or  his  own  fan  lly  budget 
to  see  that  President  Nixon'i  attempts 
to  abate  the  inflationary  sbiral  have 
failed. 
With  this  failure  of  the    President's 
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iwlicies,  the  necessity  for  congressional 
action  becomes  increasingly  apparent. 
The  public  expects  the  Government  to 
take  such  responsible  and  appropriate 
action  as  is  necessary  to  curb  inflation, 
but  with  minimal  infringement  upon 
traditional  economic  principles  which 
have  served  our  Nation  for  almost  200 
years. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  pass  a  bill  requiring  a  mandatory  roll- 
back of  prices  at  this  time.  Such  a  re- 
strictive provision  would  have  adverse 
consequences  upon  many  segments  of  the 
economy,  but  would  be  nearly  disastrous 
to  those  Americans  who  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  their  family  income.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
price  rollback  proposal  could  very  well 
mean  financial  ruin  to  many  farmers  in 
my  State  of  Iowa. 

I  share  the  concern  that  many  Amer- 
icans have  about  the  increased  cost  of 
food  and  other  consumer  products.  A 
well  recognized  solution  to  this  problem 
is  to  increase  agricultural  production  to 
meet  increased  consimier  demand.  How- 
ever, a  bill  rolling  back  prices  will  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  In  recent 
months,  livestock  feeders  in  Iowa  have 
been  expanding  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  even  though  the  costs  of  livestock 
production  have  gone  up  sharply.  A  roll- 
back of  prices  could  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  recover  their  actual  costs. 
Furthermore,  it  will  discourage  the  ex- 
pansion necessary  to  increase  the  supply 
and  stabilize  the  price  of  food. 

In  addition,  a  rollback  in  prices  will 
force  many  farmers  to  sell  livestock  at  a 
loss  and  cause  livestock  producers  to 
send  animals  to  market  before  full 
weight  to  minimize  losses.  While  a  roll- 
back might  cause  a  temporary  increase 
in  meat  at  lower  prices,  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  to  greatly  discourage 
production. 

The  result  could  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  shortages  of  meat  in  our  Nation's 
history.  The  reduced  supply  and  shortage 
would  create  unprecedented  price  In- 
cresises  as  well  as  pressures  for  rationing 
and  a  meat  black  market.  Bankruptcy 
could  occur  for  many  livestock  producers 
and  other  small  businessmen  in  food  re- 
lated fields,  while  banks,  who  made  good 
faith  loans  to  stimulate  supply,  suffer 
losses.  It  is  grossly  imfalr  to  ask  one  eco- 
nomic group  to  bear  such  a  burden  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  those  who 
blame  farmers  for  high  food  prices  to 
realize  that  farmers  already  are  facing 
runaway  production  costs  and  continu- 
ally must  accept  substantial  risks  of  eco- 
nomic loss.  For  example,  last  week's 
snowstorm  in  Iowa  caused  more  than  $16 
million  in  livestock  loss,  and  cattle 
deaths  alone  may  well  reach  100,000  head 
according  to  some  reports.  For  many 
farmers,  especially  those  yoxmg  farmers 
struggling  to  make  farming  their  liveli- 
hood, such  a  loss  can  be  ruinous. 

The  farm  losses  from  this  recent  bliz- 
zard in  Iowa  are  a  tragic  example  of  the 
high  risks  fsw^d  by  farmers  while  provid- 
ing an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  Na- 
tion's consumers.  One  can  imagine  the 
sense  of  frustration  which  results  when 
farmers  who  have  spent  the  day  survey- 
ing their  losses  from  this  natural  disaster 


learn  from  their  evening  papers  that 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  which 
jeopardizes  their  expectation  of  a  reason- 
able profit  on  the  remaining  livestock. 

We  must  avoid  governmental  actions 
which  greatly  increase  food  costs  by  de- 
stroying the  independent  family  farm 
and  turn  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
over  to  large  corporate  farm  operations. 

Inflation  is  an  enemy  to  all  of  us,  but 
its  effects  are  particularly  severe  on 
the  poor,  elderly,  and  others  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Since  executive  governmental 
spending  is  a  contributing  cause  of  in- 
flation, both  Congress  and  the  President 
must  act  to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  $19  bil- 
lion increase  in  Federal  spending  during 
the  next  flscal  year,  including  substantial 
increases  for  defense  and  foreign  mih- 
tary  spending  as  well  as  the  continuation 
of  unfair  tax  loopholes.  Our  objective  in 
Congress  ought  to  be  to  ciu-tail  wasteful 
spending  and  make  sure  that  all  Ameri- 
can's pay  fair  share  of  taxes  while,  at  the 
same  time,  redirecting  spending  priorities 
into  sound  programs  which  will  help 
meet  human  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  ill-conceived  rollback 
proposal. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Economic  Control  Act  of  1972  is  a  colos- 
sal sham. 

The  people  of  this  country — ^house- 
wives, farmers,  working  men  and  women, 
students,  businessmen,  older  Americans, 
and  others  on  a  fixed  income  and  all 
who  have  been  so  cruelly  hurt  by  in- 
flation— have  every  right  to  expect  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  hard-eamed  dollars. 

H.R.  6168  purports  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  fake. 

This  legislation  holds  out  a  promise  it 
cannot  possibly  fulfill. 

But  under  the  guise  of  quelling  infla- 
tion, this  bill  will  permit  the  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  to  tighten  their  grip  on 
the  Nation's  economy  and  take  us  an- 
other long  step  dowTi  the  road  to  a  totally 
regimented  society. 

Even  if  the  repressive  controls  con- 
tained in  this  bill  were  sure  to  put  a  lid 
on  prices,  the  human  cost  and  risk  to 
our  free  society  would  be  too  high  to 
justify  resorting  to  such  controls.  But  this 
legislation,  this  monstrosity  which  the 
House  is  stampeding  to  enact,  after  a 
series  of  hearings  conducted  in  a  circus- 
hke  atmosphere,  cannot  possibly  succeed. 

When  the  first  wage-price  controls  ever 
imposed  on  Americans  in  peacetime  were 
applied,  on  what  was  termed  a  tem- 
porary basis,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
these  controls  were  bound  to  fail.  And  it 
was  predictable  the  first  controls  would 
bring  a  clamor  to  regiilate  previously  free 
segments  of  the  economy,  to  make  volun- 
tary measures  mandatory  with  more 
stringent  guidelines  and  to  make  tem- 
porary measures  pei-manent  with  stiffer 
penalties  for  infractions.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  in  t.  mindless  repetition  of  the 
past: 

Price  freezes  are  notliing  new.  The 
Romans  tried  them  as  long  as  1700  years 
ago.  And  in  those  days  they  did  not  fool 


around  with  injunctions.  Capital  pimish- 
ment  was  meted  out  to  violators. 

In  1304,  King  Philip  the  Fair  rolled 
back  the  price  of  grain  in  Paris.  Within 
2  days  there  was  no  grain  for  sale  In 
Paris.  And  none  was  sold  until  tlie  price 
freeze  thawed. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  it  took  a 
half  million  employees  and  volunteers  to 
run  the  OPA — Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration— during  World  War  II,  plus  a  ra- 
tioning system.  But  the  black  market 
thrived. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  tried  three 
periods  of  wage-price  controls  since 
World  War  II.  None  has  worked. 

For  example,  last  November  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  a  total  price  freeze. 
The  result?  Inflation  is  still  above  6  per- 
cent, and  some  commodities  are  up  20 
percent  since  the  freeze. 

In  our  own  recent  experience,  con- 
trols— even  the  most  stringent,  the  so- 
called  phase  I  and  pliase  II — have  also 
flopped. 

From  August  of  1971  when  controls 
were  first  applied  in  peacetime  history  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  end  of  February, 
1973,  consumer  prices  rose  5  percent, 
more  than  any  18-month  period  from 
1951  to  1968. 

Wholesale  prices  are  up  10.5  percent  in 
the  18  months  since  the  1971  freeze,  the 
steepest  increase  since  1951 — greater 
than  the  entire  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  from  1951  to  1967  and  more  than 
the  total  increase  In  wholesale  prices 
from  1967  to  August  1971. 

In  other  words,  wholesale  prices  in- 
creased more  in  18  months  under  con- 
trols than  In  the  4  inflationary  years 
preceding. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  ad- 
ministration. Or  to  say  that  controls  are 
not  stiff  enough.  But  maybe  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  "If  the  Emperors  could 
not  make  price  control  work  when  the 
penalty  was  death,  how  can  we  expect  to 
succeed  in  a  free  country?" 

And  controls  have  not  worked  in  any 
free  society  in  peacetime: 

Not  in  Great  Britain,  nor  Denmark, 
nor  France,  nor  West  Germany,  nor 
Canada. 

And  definitely  not  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  fu- 
ture of  wage-price  controls  will  be  better 
than  the  sorry  past.  Indeed,  repressive 
measures  mandated  by  H.R.  6168  will 
make  the  economic  situation  worse  in  at 
least  two  important  respects: 

Fust,  the  false  hopes  raised  by  this 
legislation  will  seem  to  Justify  further 
delay  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  main 
problem — excessive  Federal  spending  and 
mounting  budget  deficits. 

Congress  has  been  on  a  spending  spree 
for  years.  And  surely  we  all  know  by  now 
that  an  economic  catastrophe  is  inevi- 
table if  Congress  fails  to  restrain  spend- 
ing. 

This  decision,  one  which  congressmen 
are  loathe  to  make,  has  been  put  off  over 
and  over  again.  Despite  lip  service  to  fis- 
cal responsibility.  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly put  partisan  considerations,  squab- 
bling with  the  President  and  special  in- 
terest in  appropriations  ahead  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  which  is  essential  to  bank 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

Second,  this  reckless  and  ill-considered 
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legislation  Is  bound  to  make  existing 
Ehortages  worse  and  create  new  short- 
ages. So  inflationary  pressure  will  ex- 
plode if  controls  are  ever  relaxed. 

If  prices  are  held  below  levels  which 
provide  an  incentive  to  producers,  man- 
power and  capital  will  be  diverted,  and 
shortages  in  underpriced  commodities 
will  grow  worse.  Unless  of  course  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  prepared 
to  conscript  both  labor  and  capital. 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  inevitable 
in  view  of  New  York  City's  prolonged  ex- 
periment with  rent  controls  which  has 
resulted  In  abandonment  of  buildings 
and  a  decline  in  rental  units ;  the  lumber 
shortage;  the  imminent  crisis  in  natural 
gas;  and  shortages  developing  in  other 
petroleum  products,  which  are  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  gas  rationing  envisioned 
by  this  legislation. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  wlD  make 
a  bad  situation  worse.  But  it  Is  not  the 
economic  consequences  of  this  legisla- 
tion, nor  the  permanent  damage  already 
done  to  our  national  economy,  which 
trouble  me  most. 

These  concerns  are  serious:  but  hu- 
man considerations  are  paramount. 

What  this  legislation  seeks  to  control 
is  people.  Under  this  legislation,  it  will  be 
a  crime  for  working  men  to  bargain  freely 
with  employers  for  pay  rates  exceeding 
an  arbitrary  limit;  it  will  be  a  crime  for 
buyer  and  seller  to  freely  settle  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  price  above  the  guide- 
line. 

It  may  be  tolerable  to  accept  such  re- 
strictions in  time  of  war.  But  to  accept 
such  repressions  permanently  Is  un- 
worthy of  a  free  nation. 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  present 
emergency  justifies  "temporary"  controls. 
But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Who  resilly 
believes  that  kicking  the  wage-price 
control  habit  will  be  any  easier  a  year 
from  now  than  it  is  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seldom  pre- 
sented such  a  clear  choice.  This  is  an 
unremittingly  bad  bill.  It  rests  on  false 
economic  premises;  It  promises  benefits 
which  cannot  be  delivered;  it  seeks  to 
destroy  a  prominent  feature  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  which  has  given  Americans 
prosperity  without  parallel  in  human 
history.  It  takes  the  freedom  out  of  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  Widnall  substitute  Is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  carry 
out  our  legislative  responsibilities. 

Let  us  recognize  one  thing:  The  busi- 
ness of  setting  up  workable  economic 
controls  is  not  easy.  It  is  even  less  easy  to 
set  up  economic  controls  that  are  fair  to 
everyone.  We  do  not  have  the  time  here, 
even  if  we  took  all  week,  to  draw  up  a 
fair  and  workable  economic  controls  pro- 
gram on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  we 
make  mistakes  In  the  heat  of  emotion  or 
in  the  face  of  frustration  and  impatience. 
we  will  be  setting  into  law  conditions  that 
might  do  great  harm  to  the  economy,  or 
to  huge  numbers  of  Innocent  people. 

Suppose  we  strike  out  on  the  course  of 
rent  controls.  Impelled  by  the  known  fact 
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that  there  are  gougers  In  the  market.  It 
ts  possible  that  tn  our  hu  te,  In  our  pas- 
sion, we  will  enact  a  re<;ulrement  that 
penalizes  large  niunbers  of  innocent  peo- 
ple who  have  one  or  two  imits,  and  who 
could  not  gouge  anybody!  if  they  tried. 
We  might  end  up  in  failing  to  keep  the 
big  operators  from  hurting  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  hiu-ting  t^e  little  opera- 
tors who  never  harmed  anybody. 

Suppose  we  set  up  int«rest  rate  con- 
trols. We  can  declare  that  we  want  in- 
terest rates  to  be  low,  lut  we  cannot 
control  the  supply  of  moi  ley.  We  might 
end  up  with  low  Interest  rates  and  no 
money  to  lend  at  any  prio  r,  or  we  might 
create  a  situation  where  i  ome  segments 
of  the  market — chousing,  'or  Instance — 
might  be  able  to  get  no  ci  jdit  at  all.  We 
might  create  ctmditions  where  equity 
kickers  are  reborn.  In  shoi  t,  we  might  be 
able  to  say  that  we  want  interest  rates 
to  be  low,  but  there  is  v>ry  little  hope 
that  we  could  in  the  hasU  we  are  work- 
ing in  create  a  law  that  would  in  fact 
make  the  cost  of  money  1  )w,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  money  ava  lable  for  lend- 
ing. 

Suppose  we  try  to  roll  bJ  ck  food  prices. 
Nobody  wants  high  food  I  rices,  but  nei- 
ther do  we  want  to  put  the  producers 
and  processors  out  of  busl  less.  And  if  we 
roll  back  prices,  no  mattei  what  date  we 
select,  we  are  going  to  infl  ct  large  losses 
on  numerous  producers  i  nd  processors 
who  are  in  no  way  respoi  isible  for  high 
prices  themselves,  and  a)  ho  could  not 
control  the  situation  no  m  itter  how  they 
tried.  We've  already  had  to  recall  one 
bill  because  it  was  plain  that  the  roll- 
back feature  was  wildly  \  nrealistic  and 
would  have  only  caused  luge  losses  in 
the  availability  of  food —  ve  could  have 
had  low  prices,  but  not  vei  y  much  to  eat. 

Now  all  of  this  adds  up  to  one  thing: 
the  truth  that  we  cam  lot  effectively 
create  in  a  matter  of  a  fe^i '  hours  a  real- 
istic and  effective  prograii  of  economic 
controls.  The  likelihood  df  injustices  is 
too  great;  the  likelihood  ^f  gross  errors 
is  too  great;  and  the  likelikood  of  a  plain 
failure  is  also  too  great. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  tha  Congress  can 
discharge  its  responslbilii  ies  merely  by 
giving  the  President  blank  check  author- 
ity. I  opposed  that  in  19'  1,  and  believe 
it  would  be  unwise  to  do  s(  this  year. 

I  believe  that  my  substi  ute  places  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belcngs.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  to  de- 
velop a  workable  economl( :  controls  pro- 
gram. He  has  the  resourci  s  to  do  this.  I 
believe,  too,  that  only  adm:  nistrative  reg- 
ulations are  flexible  en(  ugh  to  meet 
changing  needs,  and  resp  ind  to  the  in- 
justices that  inevitably  ta  :e  place  imder 
controls  programs — no  matter  how 
wisely  drawn  up,  no  mat  :er  how  care- 
fully administered. 

But  to  get  a  sound  pi  jgram,  we  do 
not  have  to  legislate  it.  V  e  do  not  need 
to  attempt  doing  that  for  which  we  are 
unprepared  and  unequipp  !d. 

We  can  simply  extend  the  act  for  a 
short  period — I  suggest  60  days — and 
instruct  the  Piesident  to  bring  forward 
detailed  recommendations  He  could  im- 
plement such  programs  as  he  sees  fit.  We 
could  review  what  he  has  d  me,  give  it  our 
approval  or  disapprove  It. 

Thus,  we  could  do  what  we  are  equlp- 
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ped  to  do — legislate  wiselyr,  assigning 
responsibility  where  it  lelongs,  and 
maintain  our  effective  conti  ol  over  basic 
national  policy. 

It  Is  wise  legislative  poli:y  for  us  to 
extend  this  act  for  60  dayi ,  t>ecause  in 
so  doing  we  can  Instruct  the  President  to 
end  phase  III  and  start  up  effective 
controls  at  once.  And  we  :an  also  in- 
struct the  President  to  wme  forward 
with  his  estimate  of  what  an  effective 
and  workable  program  is.  IJy  acting  on 
that,  we  could  exercise  our  i  esponsibility 
of  oversight — give  him  what  we  think 
good,  add  to  it  what  we  thliik  necessary, 
and  eliminate  the  whole  package  if  we 
deem  that  warranted,  even  creating  a 
program  of  our  own  if  w<i  think  that 
would  be  wise. 

But  let  us  act  with  good  sense,  what- 
ever we  do. 

Good  sense  requires  that  we  reject  a 
hastily  drawn  program — o:ie  that  has 
never  had  a  day  of  hearings — and  re- 
place it  with  a  program  that  does  allow 
thought,  consideration,  and  reasonable 
action.  My  amendment  offers  us  that 
chance  and  that  choice.        1 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mi.  Chairman, 
we  are  down  to  the  wire  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
As  we  are  all  only  too  well  aware,  we  are 
recessing  in  3  days  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days. It  is  expected  that  w^  will  not  be 
back  at  work  before  the  £»uthority  for 
all  present  controls  expires.  It  is  manda- 
tory that  we  take  swift  actiofi. 

But  in  acting  with  dispatch,  let  us 
not  design  Inappropriate  legislation.  The 
stakes  are  high.  They  are  tiie  health  of 
our  national  economy.  We  must  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  program  fcat  is  work- 
able— ^wlth  one  that  is  realistic. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  roll- 
back provisions  which  some  of  the  pro- 
posals currently  before  us  coptaln.  A  roll- 
back would  be  disastrous  because  it  would 
be  extremely  difQcult — if  not  impos- 
sible— to  administer  and  |  because  it 
would  endanger  the  produdtion  of  ade- 
quate supplies,  the  only  reafl  solution  to 
spirallng  prices. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  only  too  well  our 
own  experiences  with  wartir  le  ratiwiing. 
There  were  both  shortage^  and  black 
markets.  There  were  problems  of  priori- 
ties, allocations,  subsidies,  |  embargoes, 
and  passthroughs.  Though'  agencies  of 
enforcement  often  struggled  heroically, 
they  floundered  Mid  failed  pt  all  levels. 
As  a  result,  even  though  we  had  the  ra- 
tion stamps  to  buy  some  meat  or  gaso- 
line, too  often  it  just  was  not  at  the 
butcher's  counter  or  service  station  to 
be  bought.  And,  of  course,  b:  ack  markets 
developed. 

Let  us  do  the  right  thln{ .  Let  us  ex- 
tend the  current  authority  so  that  the 
President — whom  we  have  ( harged  with 
responsibility  in  this  area — i  vill  have  the 
requisite  mandate  and  flexiliility  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessar  ^  to  stabilize 
the  economy.  In  some  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, clearly,  different  apFffoaches  will 
be  appropriate,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
variations  and  complexities  of  our 
mighty  economy.  Let  us  net  divert  en- 
forcement resources  onto  unworkable 
and  unproductive  approach^  s.  Nor  let  us 
foreclose  for  the  future  disc  riminate  ef- 
forts   or    Innovative    new    approaches 
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which  those  we  have  charged  with  the 
success  <A  stabllizaticHi  efforts  sincerely 
think  are  best. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  under  current  au- 
thority, if  extended,  rollbacks  can  be  se- 
lectively ordered  and  strictly  enforced  in 
rimaway  areas  of  the  economy  where 
such  enforcement  efforts  would  be  ap- 
propriate and — because  focused — ^not 
imduly  expensive  or  unmanageable.  It 
would  also  be  useful  to  keep  in  sight  tlie 
appreciable  compliance  activities — in- 
cluding poialties  Imposed  upon  violating 
compcuiies  and  special  restrictions  on  the 
troublesome  food,  health  services,  and 
constructicm  segments  of  the  economy — 
which  are  possible  imder  the  present 
authority. 

Let  us  provide  forthright  extension  of 
the  current  authority.  In  so  doing  we  will 
be  taking  responsible  action  in  an  area 
of  our  national  life  that  is  so  Important 
that  we  must  not  fail. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
coQ)onsor  of  H.R.  6168, 1  rise  at  this  time 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
fully  as  It  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
committee.  My  chief  concern  Is  that,  con- 
trary to  the  situation  under  phase  m. 
Congress  aiact  legislation  which  is  fair 
and  equitable  in  its  application  to  every 
segment  of  our  economy — business  and 
consumer  alike.  Under  phases  I  and  II 
of  President  Nixon's  new  economic  pol- 
icy, there  was  at  least  a  general  belief 
that  business  as  well  as  the  consumer 
was  sharing  the  economic  burden  en- 
tailed in  fighting  inflation.  However,  in 
phase  m,  it  l}ecame  quite  apparent  that 
the  President  had  once  again  hiunbled 
himself  at  the  sdtar  of  the  moneyed  in- 
terests In  our  society  to  the  gross  detri- 
ment of  the  Individual  Americans  who — 
in  their  infinite  wisdom — re-elected  him. 
Since  inauguration  day,  under  phase  HI, 
retail  prices  for  food,  the  cost  of  renting 
or  purchasing  a  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  prices  for  consumer  goods  have  as- 
cended at  a  dizzing  pace.  Hourly  wage 
rates,  however,  did  not  Increase  corre- 
spondingly or  even  significantly  in  that 
same  time  period. 

H.R.  6168  in  its  present  form  repre- 
sents a  wise,  sober,  and  fair  effort  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Patman's  committee  to  bring 
the  inflationary  forces  which  the  Pres- 
ident unleashed  on  January  11  imder 
control  once  again.  In  fact,  the  very  rea- 
son this  bill  is  so  detailed  in  extending 
the  President's  administrative  authority 
to  control  prices,  wages,  and  interest  rates 
stems  from  the  fact  that  Executive  ir- 
responsibility on  January  11  under  the 
present  law  has  caused  a  cost  of  living 
crisis  far  more  pernicious  and  threaten- 
ing to  our  economy  than  the  currency 
crisis  we  experienced  in  February  of  this 
year. 

For  example,  rent  increases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  last  four 
months  have  ranged  as  high  as  30  per- 
cent and  have  averaged  approximately 
17  percent.  Morover,  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing red  meat  has  increased  so  sharply 
here  in  Washington  that  many  of  my 
constituents  who  formerly  regarded  meat 
as  a  luxury  presently  find  themselves  un- 
able to  buy  meat  for  more  than  one  or 
two  meals  per  week.  Is  this  the  American 
dream?  Is  this  indicative  of  the  kind  of 


domestic  economy  policy  our  government 
desires?  My  collefigtMs  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
in  H.R.  6168  firmly  indicated  that  these 
symptoms  of  the  phase  ni  disease  must 
quickly  be  ameliorated.  To  that  end. 
Section  1  of  this  bill  mandates  a  ceil- 
ing on  all  price  at  levels  no  higher  tbsji 
those  prevailing  on  January  10, 1973.  The 
selection  of  this  date  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  partisan  insult  to  a  mi- 
nority President,  rather  it  is  merely  a 
frank  acknowledgment  by  my  Committee 
colleagues  of  the  point  in  time  at  which 
retail  prices  exceeded  reasonable  levels. 
In  fact,  there  was  considerable  minority 
support,  spearheaded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blakburn)  for  an 
even  more  drastic  rollback  in  prices. 
However,  faithful  to  their  obligations  to 
be  fair  to  all  Americans,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  fixed  upon  the  January  10 
date  as  the  standard. 

Another  vital  and  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  present  bill  is  its  exemption 
from  wage  controls  in  section  5  of  those 
individuals  who  earn  less  than  $3.50  per 
hour.  This  provision  was  included  in 
order  to  assxire  that  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial fighting  does  not  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  who  can  least  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  This  is  particu- 
larly needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  a  recent  study  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  revealed 
that  fully  one-third  of  the  District's 
v/orking  force  earns  less  than  a  poverty 
wage.  This  working  poor  exemption, 
therefore,  must  not  be  compromised 
away.  In  the  area  of  interest  rates,  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  we  must  ensure  that  consumers, 
farmers,  and  small  businessmen  must  be 
protected  Insofar  as  business  and  home 
mortgage  loans  are  concerned. 

Failure  to  control  interest  rates  in  the 
manner  provided  in  his  bill  would  mean 
that  our  goal  of  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic expansion  would  become  reality 
for  the  rich,  while  remaining  a  mere 
pipedream  for  average  and  low  income 
citizens  and  businessmen. 

This  bill,  then,  represents  an  honest 
effort  aa  the  part  of  serious  members  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  and  beneficial  eco- 
nomic climate.  Tliat  our  selected  means 
for  achieving  tills  goal  has  not  received 
the  full  approval  of  the  White  House  is 
well  known.  However,  more  than  that  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  it  is  necessary  that  we  in  Congress 
adhere  firmly  to  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  the  people  who 
elected  us.  That  this  bill  was  written  to 
protect  the  people  from  being  stampeded 
by  higher  prices,  gouged  by  landlords, 
fleeced  by  money  lenders,  and  exploited 
by  profit  hungry  corporations  is  further 
evidenced  in  section  207  which  would 
create  the  Office  of  Consumer  Counselor 
and  vest  in  such  Counselor  the  right  to 
intervene  in  all  necessary  proceedings  for 
enforcement  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  The  Consumer  Coimselor  would 
receive,  investigate,  and  act  upon  com- 
plaints of  unlawful  price  Increases  com- 
municated to  him  by  members  of  the 
public.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  House  ex- 
peditiously adopt  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6168  as  they  presently  ai^iear. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 


too  long,  too  many  in  this  country  and 
in  this  Congress  have  sought  the  easy 
way  out  of  our  fiscal  problems.  Instead 
of  facing  the  truth  on  inflation,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  delude  ourselves  that 
the  problem  of  inflation  can  be  solved 
through  so-called  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

Prices  will  rise  and  inflation  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  is  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. Inflation  is  not  caused  in  the 
United  States  by  consumer  purchasing, 
by  industry,  or  even  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ever  increasing  expenditures. 
The  answer  is  not  an  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  authority  into  areas  of 
the  private  economy.  The  answer  lies  in 
bringing  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol. Programs  keep  multiplying.  Ex- 
penses of  these  programs  soar.  No  pro- 
cedive  exists  to  compare  governmental 
expenditures  with  governmental  reve- 
nues. 

Rather  than  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple the  truth  about  inflation,  some  would 
raise  the  psmacea  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Controls  do  not  work.  Because 
controls  do  not  perform,  some  say  con- 
trols must  be  tightened  and  made  more 
stringent.  We  have  seen  how  stringent 
controls  work  in  such  places  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Cuba,  and  many  other 
countries.  We  have  sold  wheat  to  both 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  China,  because 
their  controlled  agriculture  cannot  feed 
their  own  people.  The  route  that  is 
marked  by  controls  is  also  marked  by 
the  signposts  of  less  freedom,  less  pros- 
perity, and  more  governmental  bureauc- 
racy. Let  us  admit  a  wrong  turn  has 
been  made  and  return  to  the  road  that 
has  meant  prosperity  and  freedom  to  the 
United  States.  Let  us  gain  control  of  the 
runaway  budget.  Only  by  this  means  will 
we  stop  inflation.  I  have  faith  in  America 
and  my  fellow  Americans  that  we  can 
overcome  our  fiscal  problems.  We  will 
not  do  that  by  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent resolution.  We  will  succeed  in  stop- 
ping inflation  by  gaining  controls  of  the 
budget;  not  by  adding  more  bureaucracy 
as  would  result  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
item  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  17.  1973,  which  tells  us 
how  the  establishment  of  more  bureac- 
racy  cost  the  United  States  $95  milUon 
for  tlie  14  months  phase  2  wage  and 
price  controls  were  in  effect: 
Phase  IT  Cost  UNrrro  States  $95  Million 

The  Phase  n  wage  and  price  controls  cost 
the  country  about  $95  million  during  the  14 
months  they  were  In  effect,  the  government 
says. 

But  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 
says  the  costs  ol  Phase  in,  which  was  an- 
nounced last  week,  should  be  less. 

The  Phase  II  costs  included  $62.7  million 
in  expense  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  $3.7  million  for  the  Justice  Department. 
The  remaining  fimds  were  spent  by  the  Pay 
Board,  the  Price  Commission  and' the  Cost 
of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  after 
much  anguish  and  thought,  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  a  simple  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  President's  authority  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls.  Frankly,  I 
am  in  some  pain  lining  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue.  It  is  a  partisan  issue 
and  one  can  almost  sense  that  public 
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frustration  and  anger  over  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  the  economy  has 
reached  a  point  of  alienation  that  could 
be  profitably  exploited  by  this  and  every 
other  democrat. 

The  fact  is  the  economy  is  out  of  con- 
trol with  inflation  rtmning  at  levels  we 
are  used  to  associating  with  banana  re- 
publics. At  the  heart  of  the  problem  has 
been  Mr.  Nixon  who  has  been  led  down 
the  garden  path  by  economic  advisers 
who  delayed  the  imposition  of  phase  I 
controls  until  it  was  too  late  and  then 
pulled  phase  n  controls  off  too  early.  He 
has  been  badly  advised  and  the  country 
has  been  poorly  served. 

Regrettable  though  it  is,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
made  some  decisions  that  we  and  the 
country  are  going  to  have  to  live  with.  I 
wish  we  could  return  to  January  10  or  to 
March  16  or  to  yesterday,  but  the  fact  is 
we  cannot  and  we  are  fooling  ourselves 
and  the  country  if  we  pretend  that  this 
is  good  economic  policy. 

Perhaps  a  rollback,  as  it  is  called, 
would  send  a  healthy  Shockwave  across 
this  inflation  ridden  economy,  and  is 
supportable  from  that  standpoint.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  criticize  my  colleagues  who 
laave  proposed  such  strong  medicine. 

But  before  I  could  support  it,  I  would 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  my  constituents 
a  little  bit  more  about  the  consequences 
than  we  presently  can.  What  happens  to 
prices  that  have  actually  gone  down  this 
year — are  they  restored  to  higher  levels? 
What  is  the  impact  on  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  has  already  granted  wage 
increases  based  on  Increased  prices?  Not 
the  big  corporations  who  can  stand  It. 
but  the  electrical  contractor  or  small 
merchant  who  is  already  living  hand  to 
mouth.  Perhaps  worst  of  all.  by  rolling 
back  prices,  could  we  cause  a  consiuner 
loish  which  might  readily  bring  on  short- 
ages of  essential  commodities  and  re- 
quire rationing?  I  think  we  take  a  real 
risk  and  as  badly  as  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing today  I  am  not  sure  we  could  live 
with  this  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  remake  the  President's  decision 
to  abandon  controls — we  have  to  live 
with  it  and  he  has  to.  The  only  answer 
is  to  grant  Mr.  Nixon  the  authority  to 
reimpose  controls  and  make  it  clear  that 
if  he  chooses  once  again  not  to  use  it, 
we  will  be  forced  to  take  stronger  action 
later  this  year. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  he  now  knows 
the  price  of  inaction.  The  longer  he  de- 
lays the  greater  the  risk  that  we  will  soon 
face  either  a  permanently  Inflated  or 
permanently  controlled  economy. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
a  time  when  we  should  be  pruning  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  efforts  to  freeze 
prices  and  establish  economic  controls 
would  necessitate  the  addition  of  an 
army  of  employees  to  administer  the 
prices  and  enforce  the  controls.  The  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  had  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  on  its  pay- 
rolls. A  similar  agency  established  three 
decades  later,  with  a  vastly  increased 
population,  a  more  affluent  society,  and 
numerous  increases  in  Goverrunent  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  would  probably  cost 
at  least  a  billion  dollars  per  year  in  sal- 
aries, fringe  benefits,  travel  expense,  and 
so  forth. 

On  page  12  of  the  report  accompany- 
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ing H.R.  6168.  the  committee  expresses 
Its  desire  to  promote  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  In  the  very  i  lext  breath  the 
committee  finds  that  pric^,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends,  interest,  and  Federal 
taxes  and  expenditures  Inust  be  stabi- 
lized with  Government  <  ontrols.  Under 
the  private  enterprise  sys  em,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  wouli  1  regulate  such 
matters  as  prices,  rents,  pages,  salaries, 
and  interest.  Dividends  would  depend 
upon  profits  that  would  1  e  made  by  in- 
dustries and  businesses  o  lerating  under 
private  enterprise.  As  foi  Federal  taxes 
tmd  expenditures,  they  hi  ,ve  been  out  of 
balance  almost  continuously  for  over  40 
years.  No  matter  how  i  igh  taxes  are 
raised,  they  are  never  su  Sclent  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  nume:  ous  programs 
dreamed  up  by  spendth  If t  politicians 
and  bureaucrats. 

Certainly  the  suggestio  i  that  Federal 
taxes  and  expenditures  mi  st  be  stabilized 
is  a  good  one  and  it  ough  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  promptly  as  po  isible.  As  soon 
as  we  start  to  cut  expenc  itures,  here  in 
the  Congress  or  at  the  ( xecutive  level, 
our  ears  are  assaulted  by  the  screams  of 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  such  cuts. 
The  past  few  months  havt  been  difficult 
for  those  who  would  like  tcj  practice  econ- 
omy by  drastically  cuttl4g  spending  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  best  way  to  slow 
Is  to  bring  Government 
control.  This  c£in  be  done 
ination  of  imnecessary 
soUdation  of  duplicated  pi-ogi-ams,  shifts 
of  justifiable  programs  fropi  the  national 
to  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  very  reludtantly  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  t<»  H.R.  6168.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  price  ro  llback  features 
of  the  measure. 

I  was  as  anxious  as  aiy  Member  to 
go  on  the  record  in  behalf  )f  lower  prices, 
and  so  I  initially  supporte  1  in  committee 
the  initial  amendment  to  authorize  and 
direct  a  price  rollback.  Tpon  long  and 
serious  reflection,  I  am  reiuired  to  exer- 
cise my  right  to  change  n|y  mind.  There 
are  good  and  valid  reasons  for  my  action. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  go  on  rec- 
ord, even  though  it  is  moat  attractive  to 
do  so,  particularly  with  sa  volatile  an  is- 
sue as  high  prices.  For  every  American 
who  may  be  helped  tempoBarily  by  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  orice  rollback, 
there  will  be  one  who  wll  be  seriously 
hurt  by  such  action. 

There  are  many  comple;  factors  which 
have  brought  the  econom:  to  its  present 
state,  and  attempting  to  qeal  with  these 
factors  by  simply  issuing  $  proclamation 
that  their  effects  will  not!  be  allowed  to 
come  to  pass  is  irresponsible  and  fool- 
hardy. Congress  could  juit  as  well  pro- 
claim that  the  waters  of  the  Missisippi 
pouring  over  the  levees  sha  11  not  flood  the 
land  along  the  river's  bank 

When  we  first  proposed  and  enacted 
the  Economic  Stabilizatlo  i  Act  in  1970. 
we  were  nearly  1  year  ahei  id  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  realizing  that  c<ntrols  on  the 
economy  were  needed.  We  exercised  wis- 
dom in  not  trying  to  impo  le  the  controls 
ourselves.  I  feel  that  we  should  again 
provide  the  basic  tools  foi  the  adminis- 
tration to  stabilize  the  ec  jnomy.  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  take  the  I  resident  but  a 
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very  short  time  to  understs  nd  that  it  is 
time  to  return  to  controls  <  mce  again. 

In  thinking  about  it.  I  sm  convinced 
now  that  a  rollback  is  unconstitutional, 
because  it  amoimts  to  the  confiscation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  A 
citizen  who  purchases  an  h  iventory  at  a 
certain  time  for  retail  sale  at  a  later 
date  is  having  his  propertj  taken  away 
from  him.  A  farmer  wl;0  pays  the 
currently  inflated  prices  for  the  materials 
to  produce  his  crops  and  ivestock  will 
be  prevented  from  building  these  in- 
creases into  the  price  of  his  product. 
That  is  unjust  and  imfair,  and  it  will 
not  work. 

The  problem  of  food  prices  is  coming 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  ba(  I  agricultural 
policy.  It  started  with  thd  decision  to 
sell  to  the  world  the  raw  agricultural 
products  needed  here  at  home.  This  is 
the  decision  that  has  to  be  :  e versed.  The 
United  States  cannot  cast  i  ;s  basic  agri- 
cultural production  into  th^  \  world  mar- 
ket without  any  regard  to  t  iie  effect  this 
action  is  having  on  domestip  food  prices.  . 
I  urge  the  President  to  abandon  his  plan 
to  solve  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem by  sacriflcing  the  American  con- 
sumer's ability  to  buy  the  food  we  need 
at  reasonable  prices.  | 

The  administration  has  to  take  the 
blame  for  high  food  prices.  |and  it  has  to 
act  in  the  area  of  agricultural  policy  to 
develop  corrective  actions.  A  rollback  of 
prices  will  not  in  itself  change  agricul- 
tural policy,  nor  will  it  lo*er  prices.  A 
rollback  is  sheer  wishful  thinking. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  effort  to 
roll  back  prices  without  regard  to  the 
real  causes  of  the  existing  situation  will 
make  matters  substantially  worse. 

I  believe  that  the  rollback  jidea  Is  short- 
sighted, unjust,  and  irresaonsible.  and 
I  feel  that  it  will  lead  to  diiiastrous  con- 
sequences for  the  American  consumer  as 
well  as  the  American  f armc  r. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6168.  tie  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 
This  legislation  Is  the  mo  it  important 
measure  to  come  before  the  93d  Con- 
gress thus  far  and  It  represents  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  Congress  for  the  res- 
toration of  stability  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 1 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  am  pfloud  to  have 
played  a  role  in  the  development  of  this 
much-needed  legislation.  "iTie  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Binkhig  Com- 
mittee and  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
measure  is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to 
grant  the  American  people  relief  from 
the  onerous  burden  of  inflation  which 
hsis  skyrocketed  at  such  m  alarming 
rate  in  recent  months.  It  s  clear  that 
phase  III  is  a  failure  and  1  hat  we  need 
strict  economic  controls,  including  roll- 
backs, if  we  are  to  restore  tl  e  confidence 
of  our  citizens  in  our  count  "y's  economy 
and  in  their  Governments  ability  to 
cope  with  our  economic  prjblems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Janua 'y  10  of  this 
year,  the  President  announc  sd  phase  in. 
which  lifted  controls  on  the  economy 
and  replaced  those  control)  i  with  "self- 
administered"  or  voluntary  s  tandards  for 
wages  and  prices  that  did'  not  require 
prior  approval  by  the  Gover  iment.  Rent 
controls  were  completely  abolished. 

Since  the  January  10  an  louncement, 
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galloping  price  inflation  has  hit  the 
economy  and  the  consumer.  Recently  re- 
leased figmres,  for  example,  show  the 
tiggest  monthly  Increase  in  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  since  1951.  Prices  in 
March  were  up  2.2  percent,  food  prices 
were  up  by  an  unparalleled  4.6  percent, 
the  sharpest  inci-ease  since  these  records 
have  been  kept  and  three  times  the  Feb- 
ruary increase. 

In  addition,  tenants  throughout  the 
country  have  been  subjected  to  exorbi- 
tant rent  increases  of  up  to  60  percent 
in  some  instances.  Rent  boosts  of  10  to 
15  percent  have  not  been  unusual. 

Tenants  have  been  helpless  in  the 
face  of  these  increases.  Dr.  John  T.  Ehin- 
lop.  In  a  statement  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  admitted  that  the 
administration  has  "been  concerned 
with  the  rent  increases  that  have  taken 
place  in  some  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
past  2  months." 

As  the  author  of  the  section  of  the 
economic  stabilization  bill  which  deals 
with  rents,  I  am  proud  that  the  commit- 
tee supported  my  position  that  rents 
should  be  rolled  back  to  their  January 
10  level — the  day  all  rents  controls  were 
arbitrarily  eliminated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  it  is  most  important 
that  this  section  pass  without  crippling 
amendments.  One  may  substitute  cheap- 
er food,  distasteful  as  it  may  be.  In  order 
to  compensate  for  higher  prices,  but 
housing  is  a  different  problem — one  can 
scarcely  take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  rent  section  of  the  legislation 
would  permit  rents  to  increase  above 
their  January  10  level  only  where  there 
has  been  a  demonstrated  Increase  in  tax- 
es Imposed  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment upon  the  landlord,  an  increase  to 
the  landlord  in  the  cost  of  services  or 
materials,  or  a  capital  improvement  dur- 
ing the  period  of  occupancy.  The  freeze 
would  extend  for  the  life  of  the  law — 
untU  April  of  1974. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  on  rents, 
the  legislation  before  the  Home  today 
places  a  ceiling  on  all  prices  and  interest 
rates  at  the  levels  prevailing  on  January 
10,  1973— the  last  day  before  phase  HI 
became  effective.  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  by  the  legislation  to  im- 
mediately implement  a  plan  to  roll  back 
prices  and  interest  rates  below  the  Janu- 
ary 10  ceiling,  and  to  report  his  progress 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days,  together 
with  justifications  for  any  exemptions  he 
choses  to  make  from  the  ceiling. 

Although  I  understand  that  a  substi- 
tute will  be  offered  to  change  the  roll- 
back date  to  March  16.  it  Is  my  belief 
that  the  rollback  of  food  prices  to  Janu- 
ary 10  should  be  maintained.  Secretary 
Shultz.  imder  questioning  by  me  during 
hearings  on  the  bill,  conceded  that  food 
prices  were  the  country's  biggest  infla- 
tion headache  at  the  present  time.  He 
stated  that  the  administration  would  be 
satisfied  with  its  battle  against  Inflation 
if  it  had  been  able  to  hold  food  price  in- 
creases In  line  with  other  price  boosts.  It 
is  clearly  not  enough  to  place  a  ceiling 
only  on  meat  and  only  when  meat  prices 
are  too  high.  We  should  promptly  re- 
spond to  the  demands  by  consumers  for 
a  return  to  more  reasonable  food  price 
levels. 

In  passing  this  legislation  by  an  over- 


whelming majority  the  Congress  will  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  that  our  Nation  is  In- 
deed on  the  road  toward  sound  economic 
policy  and  well-being. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  leg- 
islation (H.R.  6168)  is  defeated,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  defeated,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  real  economic  well-being.  The  stimu- 
lation of  competition  in  the  free  market 
is  the  only  route  to  a  healthy  economy. 
In  a  competitive  market,  prices  respond 
quickly  to  changes  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  the  barometer  of 
the  economy.  For  the  Government  to  in- 
tervene in  the  private  sector  distorts  the 
whole  economic  pictiu^.  In  a  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  interview,  January  29, 
1973,  issue.  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz 
replied  to  a  question  about  what  is  going 
to  prevent  wages  and  prices  from  sky- 
rocketing by  stating: 

The  basic  thing  is  competition — the  free 
market.  That  Is  the  fundamental  force  we 
rely  on  over  a  period  of  time  to  keep  things 
under  control. 

In  a  U.S.  News  interview  with  Dr.  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  published  in  its 
March  5,  1973.  issue.  Dr.  Grayson  stated 
in  response  to  a  question  about  what  im- 
pressed him  most  about  the  American 
business  system  during  his  tenure  as 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission: 

That  the  operation  of  our  price  system — 
the  free-market  system — Is  the  best  possible 
allocator  of  resources.  It  Is  far  better  than 
any  control  system  ever  could  be.  Controls 
can  work — and  they  did  work — over  the  short 
run.  But  in  the  long  run,  they  never  can  sub- 
stitute for  the  price  mechanism  as  a  way  to 
get  gootis  and  services  where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  bill  which  will  do  irreparable  harm 
to  this  Nation  if  it  is  enacted.  As  just 
one  example  of  the  misguided  natiu^e  of 
this  legislation.  I  should  like  to  cite  the 
proposed  section  206 — regulation  of  mar- 
gin for  commodity  futures  trading. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  6168 
says  with  respect  to  this  section : 

The  possibility  of  achieving  such  tremen- 
dous returns — 

And,  one  might  add.  tremendous 
losses: 

On  downpayments  representing,  usually, 
6  percent  or  less  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tracts has  attracted  numerous  new  Investors 
in  the  futures  market,  creating  real  concern 
that  excessive  speculation  in  the  commodi- 
ties is  unnecessarUy  increasing  consumer 
prices  and  industrial  costs. 

Well,  the  "concern"  may  be  there,  but 
it  is  a  completely  irrational  one.  Virtually 
every  informed  witness  who  has  ever  tes- 
tified regarding  this  proposal,  either  as 
embodied  in  HH.  6168  or  as  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture during  the  90th  Congress,  has 
said  that  this  proposal  is  based  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  commodity 
futures  trading. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  that  transactions  involving  mar- 
gins which  take  place  on  the  futures  ex- 
changes are  not  "credit"  transactions 
analygous  to  those  which  occur  with  re- 
spect to  stocks,  bonds,  and  real  estate. 
As  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council  has 


stated,  in  its  testimony  of  March  30, 
1973: 

In  transactions  covering  agreements  to  sell 
or  buy  conmiodlties  for  future  delivery  cover- 
ing agreements  to  sell  or  buy  commodities 
for  future  delivery  or  receipt,  no  title  passes 
to  the  buyer  and  no  title  passes  from  the 
seller.  Each  party  to  such  a  contract  entered 
into  on  a  commodity  exchange  deposits  with 
his  broker  an  amount  of  earnest  money  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  contract  when, 
in  the  future,  it  matures,  or  until  an  offset- 
ting contract  is  entered  into.  Only  if  the 
contract  is  completed  by  delivery,  when  it 
matures,  does  a  title  pass.  And  then,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  in  transactions  mvolv- 
Ing  securities  or  goods  and  chatties  or  real 
estate,  full  payment  must  be  made. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  commodity  futures  spec- 
ulation has  little  effect  on  the  cost  of 
commodities  to  the  consumer.  Rather, 
the  futures  markets  represent  a  conven- 
ient and  eflBcient  mechanism  for  ena- 
bling producers  of  products  which  utilize 
commodities  through  the  device  of 
"hedging,"  to  shift  the  risk  of  holding 
commodities  to  others,  thus  insuring 
themselves  against  drastic  swings  in 
prices. 

The  ultimate  beneficiary  of  an  orderly 
commodity  process  is  the  consumer,  amd 
it  Is  the  consumer  who  would  suffer  if 
this  bill  passes  and  imposes  additional 
costs  of  doing  business  on  those  who  deal 
in  commodities.  I  know  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  think  that  because  "specula- 
tors" are  making  and  losing  large 
amounts  of  money  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  but  it  just  is  not  so. 

The  only  possible  benefit  that  I  can 
imagine  coming  from  this  provision  is 
that  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  educated  in  the  workings  of  the 
commodities  markets  as  a  result  of  its 
failure.  However,  the  lesson  will  surely 
be  an  exi>ensive  one.  and  I  see  no  sense 
in  imposing  the  cost  of  this  experience 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  debating  one  of  the  most  monu- 
mental decisions  this  Congress  will  deal 
with.  It  is  particularly  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  potential  damage 
we  could  wreak  upon  the  economy  and 
upon  oiu-  agricultiu-al  industry  if  we  make 
the  wrong  decision. 

We  are  considering  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  and  with  it,  the  President's  authority 
to  set  wage  and  price  controls.  That  in 
itself,  is  a  major  issue,  and  one  which  I 
cannot  warmly  support.  I  do  not  welcome 
the  imposition  or  the  extension  of  ar- 
tificial controls  on  our  economy. 

However,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  controls,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  may  be  the  only  viable  solution  to 
some  of  the  severe  ills  which  have  beset 
our  economy  during  the  past  dectule.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  pudding,  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  succeeded  diuing  much 
of  that  period  in  restraining  nmaway  in- 
flation. He  may  need  to  exercise  his  con- 
trol options  with  even  more  vigor  in  the 
future. 

In  light  of  this,  I  am  supporting  a 
simple  extension  of  this  authority  for 
another  year's  time. 

However,  on  another  front,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  here  today  con- 
tains a  threat  to  c^)en  the  door  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  by  rolling  back  prices. 
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Anyone  who  stops  to  analyze  the  effect 
this  would  have  on  the  system  of  supply 
and  demand  which  governs  our  economy, 
cannot  remotely  consider  supporting  such 
a  step.  Furthermore,  the  Impact  on  ag- 
riculture— the  element  of  our  economy 
which  is  almost  totally  dependent  on 
supply-demand  factors — would  be  brutal. 

As  an  example,  let  us  look  at  the  effect 
a  price  rollback  would  have  on  a 
cattleman. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  have  been  as  high 
as  60  cents  a  poimd  much  of  the  past 
several  months.  Five  hundred-povmd 
steers  have  been  moving  into  feedlots  at 
$300  per  head  and  beef  producers  in 
California  have  bought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  such  feeders  this  year. 

If  we  should  roll  back  prices  for 
feeders  today  to  January  10  levels,  as 
some  have  proposed — it  would  cost  those 
cattlemen  at  least  $50  for  each  head  of 
stock  they  have  bought  this  year.  That  Is 
a  direct  cash  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars 
to  a  cattleman  who  has  filled  a  10,000- 
head  feedlot  during  that  time. 

The  situation  is  the  same  with  pro- 
ducers of  other  livestock  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry.  Their  business  depends 
upon  their  day-to-day  expertise  in 
analyzing  the  supply-demand  situation, 
and  the  market  prospects  for  weeks, 
months,  and  years  in  the  future. 

So  much  for  the  inunediate  loss  to  the 
livestock  man.  Let  us  look  at  the  long 
term  effect  on  meat  prices  which  a  roll- 
back would  have. 

When  we  roll  back  prices,  livestock 
producers  will  roll  back  production.  When 
production  is  cut — the  supply  is  cut.  And 
when  that  happens — prices  will  go 
higher. 

It  is  a  vicious  cycle  which  we  are  flirt- 
ing with  in  any  price  freeze  endeavor — 
but  it  is  an  especially  sensitive  situation 
when  we  apply  such  restrictions  to  agri- 
cultural production. 

One  can  get  a  better  perspective  of 
the  unique  situation  of  the  farmer — and 
the  special  problems  he  faces  with  price 
controls — if  afforded  an  analysis  of  the 
past  20  years  in  American  agriculture. 

Because  the  time  and  space  limitations 
will  not  permit  that,  let  me  simply  make 
a  few  observations. 

In  1972,  the  price  a  farmer  received  for 
cattle  was  almost  exactly  what  it  was  in 
1952.  Other  agricultural  prices  have 
fared  similarly  during  this  time  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  share  of  the  consxmiers' 
disposable  income  which  goes  for  food 
has  dropped  steadily  to  15  percent — by 
far  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

By  comparison,  if  the  price  of  beef  had 
gone  up  as  much  as  wages  during  the  past 
20  years — the  farmer  today  would  be 
getting  80  cents  a  pound  instead  of  45 
cents. 

If  beef  had  gone  up  as  much  as  post- 
age, the  fanner  would  be  getting  77  cents 
per  poxmd. 

And  if  beef  had  gone  up  as  much  as 
hospital  care,  the  farmer  would  now  be 
getting  $1.76  a  pound. 

As  beef  has  gotten  proportionately 
cheaper  and  cheaper,  the  consumer  has 
eaten  more  and  more.  In  1950,  the  per 
capita  consumption  was  63  pounds.  To- 
day, it  stands  at  115  pounds. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  has  gone 
from  150  to  210  million. 

Tlie  result  has  been  a  285-percent  In- 


crease in  beef  production  in  just  over  20 
years. 

Again — the  situation  fo  •  other  agricul- 
tural products  has  been  i  imilar. 

Now,  the  farmer  is  fii  lally  getting  a 
small  share  of  the  genera  .  price  increase 
afforded  the  rest  of  the  economy  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  fanner,  simply,  is 
sharing  the  inflation,  am  like  it  or  not, 
inflation  seems  to  be  a  )  uilt-in  compo- 
nent of  our  economy  as  people  demand 
more  and  more  goods  and  services  to 
match  their  increasing  standards  of 
living. 

No,  the  answer  to  hi|  her  prices  for 
meat  and  agricultural  pn  >ducts  does  not 
lie  in  price  rollbacks.  Thi  resulting  jug- 
gling in  the  production  c  lain  would  find 
farmers  cutting  back  or  production  in 
great  proportion — and  sending  prices 
soaring  in  the  future. 

The  answer  lies  in  prcviding  farmers 
and  ranchers  with  a  fail  profit  margin 
over  the  long  stretch,  to  <  ncourage  them 
to  continue  increasing  production  to 
match  our  increasing  ai  petites.  I  urge 
that  we  soundly  defeat  th  s  price  rollback 
proposals. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  CI:  airman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  ;hat  In  Its  tra- 
ditional nonpartisan  act  on  in  time  of 
national  emergency,  this  :  louse  will  reso- 
lutely and  resoundingly  approve  this 
pending  bill,  designed  to  <  xtend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  f(  r  another  year 
and  to  authorize  the  imi  osition  of  cer- 
tain mandatory  controls  )ver  the  major 
factors  involved  in  the  ruj  laway  price  in- 
creases and  inflationary  spiral  that  are 
so  seriously  disrupting  <  ur  whole  eco- 
nomic system  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tec!  mical  and  for- 
mal need  for  the  enactme  it  of  "contain- 
ing" legislation  is  atteste  1  to  by  a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  respe<  ted  economists 
in  the  cotmtry. 

The  national  practical  irgency  for  the 
adoption  of  this  "hold-up  md  hold-back" 
measure  is  attested  to  by  ;he  tumultuous 
testimony  of  the  great  r  lajority  of  our 
American  citizens  and  families  who  are 
Increasingly  being  priced  out  of  the 
marketplace,  out  of  their  living  quarters, 
out  of  the  basic  nutritional  necessities  of 
life  and  out  of  their  pock^books  through 
the  imconscionable  cost  increases  and 
raging  inflation  which  hs  s  unfortunate- 
ly fallen  upon  them  ever  i  ince  the  White 
House,  Inequitably  and  in,  udiciously,  ter- 
minated the  reasonably  e:  fective  manda- 
tory restrictions  of  phase  fl  last  January 
11.  The  result  of  the  administration's 
establishment  of  a  "volur  tary"  phase  III 
system  has  been  the  vis  tation  of  near 
disaster  upon  our  econom  ^  which  is  only 
too  vividly  demonstrate(  by  executive 
agency  figures  themselve  ;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  v<  it  recent  U.S. 
Labor  Department  statis  ics  reveal  that 
wholesale  prices  rose  2.2  percent  during 
March,  the  biggest  incre  ise  in  22  years 
and  food  prices  climbed  a  record  4.6  per- 
cent. According  to  our  knowledgeable 
economists,  these  tremei  dous  increases 
in  wholesale  prices  make  it  virtually  in- 
evitable that  retail  pricei  will  persist  in 
their  continuing  upwan  spiral  for  at 
least  the  next  several  m  >nths.  The  2.2- 
percent  wholesale  price  i  ise  dm-ing  this 
past  month  adds  up  to  a  pfojected  annual 
rate  of  26.4  percent,  clairly  indicating 
that  a  year  from  now  prj  :es  will  be  fur- 
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ther  advanced  by  26.4  p<rcent  if  the 
March  increase  rate  contin  aes  to  prevail 
unchecked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  diitressing  and 
threatening  mathematical  ^acts  leave  no 
alternative,  in  the  national  Ifiterest,  other 
than  speedy  and  sensible  action  to  em- 
power and  direct  the  President  to  halt 
the  still  rising  living  costs  and  restrain 
the  inflationary  scourge  hat  bedevils 
us.  There  should  be  no  relu  ;tance  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  o  join  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  conmon  objec- 
tive, because  it  would  others  dse  definitely 
appear  that  the  administra  ion's  pledged 
goal  of  reducing  the  inflati  jnary  rate  at 
the  consumer's  level  to  2.5  f  ercent  by  the 
end  of  1973  would  be  iinpossible  of 
achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matte]  what,  under 
normal  conditions,  our  feelings  may  be 
about  the  imposition  of  cootrols  or  the 
precise  manner  in  which  we  may  feel 
they  should  be  applied,  let  me  suggest 
and  recommend  that,  in  tlie  face  of  all 
the  most  dismal  and  abnor:  nal  economic 
developments  that  presently  surround  us, 
this  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  any  partisan 
namecalling  or  blameplaiing  by  the 
Congress  or  the  administrj  tion.  Rather, 
let  us,  each  and  all,  conscit  ntiously  con- 
centrate our  attention  and  our  diligence 
upon  the  absolute  urgency  or  stopping 
the  destructive  plague  of  pe  rsistently  ris- 
ing inflation  that  is  actuall  ■/  threatening 
to  suffocate  our  entire  ecoiiomic  system 
and  that  is  actually  thrusting  intolerable 
financial  hardships  and  suffering  upon 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  ihe  low-  and 
moderate -income  workers  and  families 
throughout  this  country.  T<  i  preserve  our 
national  integrity  it  is  imaerative  that 
cooperative  legislative  anc  administra- 
tive action  be  quickly  takej  i  to  equitably 
return  the  costs  of  the  necessities  of 
modem  American  life  to  a  level  that  is 
within  the  reasonable  reac! »  of  the  ordi- 
nary individual  and  famil;  unit  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us,  therefore,  unite 
the  effectiveness  of  separate  govern- 
mental powers  and  resources  in  approv- 
ing and  applying  whatever  [measures  are 
necessary  for  whatever  tinie  may  be  re- 
quired to  return  our  collaps  ing  economic 
system  to  its  traditional  op  "rating  realm 
of  right  reason  and  just  standards  in 
order  to  restore  the  confiaence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  abi  ity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  braiches  of  this 
Government  to  work  toget  ler  in  service 
to  the  common  good.  Any  other  course 
would  represent  a  disastrou  >  retreat  from 
our  separate  responsibilities  and  joint 
duty  to  our  constitutents  a  nd  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairnii  n,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  that  lam  reluctantly 
supporting  a  simple  extension  of  wage 
and  price  control  authority  for  1  year. 

In  view  of  the  President's  obvious  un- 
willingness to  promulgate  Jffective  con- 
trols imder  phase  III,  I  beli  ;ve  that  Con- 
gress should  mandate  such  <  ;ontrols  legis- 
latively, taking  away  the  Pi  esident's  dis- 
cretion to  be  irresponsibl* .  We  simply 
cannot  afford,  as  a  nation,  t  ne  skyrocket- 
ing inflation  which  has  str  ack  since  the 
President  terminated  phasK  II  last  Jan- 
uary 11. 

If  the  President  permits  this  inflation 
to  continue  as  it  has  in  the  i  ast  3  months, 
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countless  numbers  of  Americans  will  lit- 
erally be  unable  to  purchase  adequate 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  less  essential  items. 

In  spite  of  this  crisis  which  the  Pres- 
ident refuses  to  address,  it  seems  clear 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  today,  for 
whatever  reasons,  will  not  approve  any 
system  of  mandatory  controls. 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  voting  either 
for  or  against  a  single  1-year  extension  of 
the  President's  authority,  I  am  compelled 
to  vote  for  it.  Without  such  an  extension, 
we  are  left  with  no  wage-price  program 
whatsoever.  As  poor  as  the  President's 
record  is  on  controlling  inflation,  it  is  still 
better  that  he  have  the  legal  authority 
to  do  so  than  that  such  authority  expire 
on  April  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  "yea"  on  the 
previous  question,  and  I  would  vote  "nay" 
on  the  1-year  extension  if  there  were  any 
better  alternative.  Let  me  also  say  for 
the  record  that  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  rent  control  pro- 
visions in  the  committee's  bill  had  that 
bill  prevailed,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  insure  that  Federal  rent 
controls  would  apply  to  noncontrolled 
rented  units  in  local  jurisdictions  having 
local  rent  control  laws.  This  would  have 
prevented  exorbitant  rent  increases  on 
rental  units  becoming  exempt  from  local 
controls,  such  as  imder  the  New  York 
State  vacancy  decontrol  law.  Some  144,- 
000  units  in  New  York  City  have  been 
decontrolled  since  this  law  took  effect 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  it  will 
behoove  the  President  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  authority  which  we  are  provid- 
ing him  for  another  year.  The  American 
people  deserve  equity  in  phase  III,  and 
thus  far  they  have  not  received  it. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real 
issue  involved  in  this  debate  and  the 
forthcoming  votes  is  whether  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  going  to  es- 
tablish economic  policies  that  will  deal 
effectively  with  inflation  and  provide  a 
stability  that  has  been  lacking  for  too 
long. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  brought  to 
us  by  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Com- 
mittee is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
measure  and  at  least  offers  some  hope  of 
getting  our  economy  imder  control.  The 
Republican  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  absolutely  nothing.  It  asks 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  ac- 
cept on  faith  the  promise  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  somehow  re- 
store order  and  sanity  to  the  economy, 
but  it  establishes  no  guidelines  or  stand- 
ards and  it  has  no  accountability  what- 
soever. 

For  those  who  insist  that  we  need  only 
give  the  President  broad  discretionary 
authority  to  deal  with  economic  prob- 
lems, we  need  only  poinl;  to  how  such 
authority  has  been  used  in  recent  years. 
The  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  has  never 
been  used.  The  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  was  not  used  for  a  full  year 
after  its  enactment.  Even  then,  the  90- 
day  freeze  ordered  by  the  President  ex- 
cluded interest  rates  and  basic  commodi- 
ties. When  the  freeze  was  lifted,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  so-called  phase  II  pro- 
gram during  which  prices  were  allowed 
to  rise  under  a  system  of  controls.  Then, 
starting  with  January  15  of  this  year,  we 


had  the  disaster  of  phase  m,  in  which 
the  entire  economy  was  decontrolled  and 
inflation  ran  rampant.  Call  it  ineptitude, 
insensitivity,  or  what  you  will,  phase  III 
gave  this  country  the  most  alarming 
surge  in  prices,  rents,  and  interest  rates 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  admin- 
istration, given  only  discretionary  au- 
thority, will  not  act  decisively  or  effec- 
tively to  control  inflation.  In  view  of  this, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  mandatory 
controls  are  bound  to  create  some  dislo- 
cations, it  remains  for  Congress  to  enact 
controls  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  meat 
boycott  of  March  29  was  the  outwswd 
manifestation  of  the  deepseated  frustra- 
tion and  despair  of  American  consiuners 
who  feel,  and  justly  so,  that  their  Gov- 
ermnent  has  ignored  their  basic  interests 
and  concerns. 

H.R.  6168  is  a  proper  response  to  those 
concerns.  It  rolls  back  rents  to  levels  pre- 
vailing on  January  10,  and  provides  that 
rents  may  not  increase  utUess  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  State  or  local  taxes, 
a  capital  improvement  during  the  period 
of  occupancy,  and  increases  in  the  costs 
of  services  and  materials. 

It  places  a  ceiling  on  all  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  at  the  levels  prevailing  on 
January  10,  and  requires  the  President 
to  roll  back  prices  and  interest  rates  be- 
low that  ceiling  within  60  days. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to 
establish  a  mandatory  control  program 
over  all  elements  of  the  economy  when- 
ever the  annual  rate  of  inflation  exceeds 
3  percent  for  3  consecutive  months,  or 
2.5  percent  for  12  consecutive  months. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  provi- 
sion establishing  an  OfBce  of  Consumer 
Counselor  to  represent  consumer  In- 
terests. The  provision  empowering  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  review  im- 
plementation of  the  legislation  assures 
effective  and  timely  congressional  over- 
sight. 

I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  dur- 
ing committee  consideration  of  this  bill 
a  section  was  deleted  which  would  have 
required  public  disclosure  of  information 
submitted  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. I  offered  such  a  provision  to  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  legislation  we  dealt 
with  in  1971,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram and  public  confidence  in  its  fair- 
ness. Unfortimately,  that  provision  was 
not  adopted. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  with  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  deal  with  dis- 
closure. Section  204(2)  (b)  provides 
that — 

The  public  shall  have  access  to  aU  data  and 
other  Information  which  Is  the  basis  for  or  Is 
used  In  any  manner  to  formulate  any  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  President  under  this 
section. 

And  section  208  authorizes  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  have  access  to 
all  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  the  act, 
and  to  transmit  information  to  the  Con- 
gress. While  the  bill  clearly  could  go 
further  and  be  more  specific  ^ith  respect 
to  disclosure,  these  provisions  should 
prove  useful. 

I  urge  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sim- 
ple extention  of  wage  and  price  control 


authority  for  1  year  was  the  single,  sad 
alternative  remaining  after  strengthen- 
ing amendments,  which  I  supported, 
were  defeated  by  the  House.  The  bill  is 
inadequate.  Yet,  it  provided  the  only  vi- 
able vehicle  for  some  semblance  of  price 
control  and  a  brake  on  imbridled  infla- 
tion that  has  so  severely  depressed  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Clearly,  phase  HI  has  been  a  disaster 
for  the  American  consumer.  Before  our 
very  eyes,  salaries  are  devoured  by  un- 
controlled price  increases.  For  those  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as  many  of 
our  elderly  citizens,  a  trip  to  the  market 
place  wipes  out  a  major  portion  of  the 
check  on  which  a  month's  living  depends. 

While  the  President  earlier  refused  to 
use  congressionally  imbued  authority  to 
establish  needed  controls,  the  Congress 
yesterday  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  reasonable 
framework  of  economic  controls  to  end 
the  continuing  spiral  of  Inflationary 
price  increases.  The  failure  shared  now 
by  two  branches  of  Government  to  ex- 
ercise responsibility  means  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  will  continue  to  be 
the  unwilling  prey  of  infiation  which  has 
now  become  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  victims  of  this  failure  are  clearly 
the  people. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
thinking  American  is  opposed  to  infla- 
tion. Inflation  is  as  dangerous  to  a  na- 
tion and  its  economy  as  the  worst  kind 
of  depression  and  we  must  be  sure  to- 
day that  we  do  not  compound  this  situ- 
ation by  auiding  scarcity,  unemploy- 
ment and  higher  prices.  To  roll  back 
prices  to  the  January  level  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  cattlefarmer,  and 
eventually  to  the  consumer.  It  would 
bankrupt  the  little  cattleman  in  the 
Southeast  and  West,  and  also  the  lender 
who  loaned  him  the  money  to  feed  his 
cattle  during  the  hard  winter. 

The  average  cattleman,  in  my  area,  is 
a  small  cattle  producer  with  a  herd  of 
maybe  10  to  50  head  of  cattle  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  legis- 
lation would  put  him  out  of  business.  In 
fact,  the  feeder  cattlemen  across  the  Na- 
tion alone  would  lose  $750  million. 

Feeder  cattlemen,  pork,  and  other 
meat  producers  need  to  be  encouraged 
to  stay  in  business  so  that  they  can  sup- 
ply the  ever  increasing  demand.  Tliis 
legislation  will  lead  to  scarcity,  higii 
prices,  wliich  soon  would  develop  into 
complete  price  controls  and  a  black  mar- 
ket, a  black  market  in  meat  would  un- 
dermine not  only  the  farmer,  but  have 
such  an  adverse  effect  as  to  undermine 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation.  House- 
wives would  be  helpless  and  denied 
choice  meat  while  those  able  to  buy 
could  purchase  under  the  table  and 
through  the  back  door.  It  would  cause 
inferior  meat  to  be  imported  and  dump- 
ed on  the  American  market,  thus 
destroying  our  high  standards  and  in- 
spection processes — which  is  the  great- 
est protection  the  consumer  has  ever 
known. 

I  have  seen  the  black  market  in  Eng- 
land. Europe,  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.  You  could  get  English  horsemeat 
on  Main  Street  and  American  steak  in 
back  alleys  at  fabulous  prices.  This 
crooked  and  corrupt  practice  reflected  on 
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the  moral  character  of  the  people.  I  never 
want  to  see  this  happen  in  the  United 
States. 

If  our  meat  producers  are  not  ham- 
stnmg,  they  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
produce  which  will  bring  down  prices; 
to  roll  back  prices  to  the  January  level 
would  not  only  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
meat  producers,  but  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  textile  and  timber  industries.  In 
the  South  and  West,  we  were  led  to  put 
our  eroded  hills  in  grass  and  pine  trees, 
thus  accomplishing  one  of  the  greatest 
environmental  achievements  in  modem 
times.  The  cattle  business  in  the  South 
Is  a  new  industry  In  its  infancy.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  destroy,  or  re- 
tard, this  growing  Industry  so  essential 
to  the  future  demand  of  urban  America. 
Tree  farmers  have  Invested  years  In 
growing  timber  and  pulpwood  and  for 
the  first  time  he  Is  now  beginning  to  get 
a  fair  price  for  his  products. 

To  roll  back  prices  to  the  January  level 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry and  its  employees,  particularly  the 
small  operations  with  contracts  signed  a 
year  ago  to  deliver  goods  now.  The  tex- 
tile Industry  has  already  suffered  and 
been  hard  hit  by  cheap  foreign  Imports. 

Forestry,  cattle  farming,  and  textiles, 
are  the  backbone  of  our  economy  In  the 
Southeast.  We  must  sustain  this  progress 
and  growth  in  an  area  once  listed  as 
depressed  when  many  of  its  people  mi- 
grated to  the  overcrowed  cities. 

This  legislation  would  be  a  calamity. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  a 
simple  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
program  which  would  give  the  farmer 
and  the  textile  Industry  a  chance  to  read- 
just, produce  more,  and  bring  prices 
down. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  being  debated  would 
Impose  wage,  price,  and  rent  controls  on 
the  literally  billions  of  economic  transac- 
tions taking  place  every  day.  With  these 
controls,  the  Federal  Government  hopes 
to  slow  down  inflation.  Yet — let  us  face 
it — the  Federal  Government  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  current  inflation. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  Indirectly  causes 
inflation  by  its  spending  policies;  quite 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  last  two  de- 
valuations— which  greatly  raised  Import 
prices — were  a  result  of  scores  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  giveaways  and 
our  tax  breaks  for  U.S.  capital  Invested 
overseas;  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rectly causes  high  prices  all  the  while  it 
claims  to  want  to  halt  Inflation. 

Present  Jumps  in  food  prices  have 
their  roots  in  agricultural  policies  of 
crop  years  past.  In  fiscal  1971.  during 
the  phase  1  and  2  periods,  the  Federal 
Government  paid  farmers  $3.14  billion 
not  to  grow  food.  An  additional  $54  mil- 
lion went  to  potential  growers  of  a  single 
crop — sugar  beets — to  block  production 
of  sugar.  The  Government  withheld  .37.2 
million  farm  acres  from  production.  Ey 
fiscal  1972,  the  figure  had  jumped  to  61.2 
million  acres.  Yet  In  that  same  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  sold  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union — that 
same  fiscal  year  In  which  wheat  acreage 
"retired"  was  at  an  all-time  high.  Little 
wonder  that  the  high  cost  of  food  Is  with 
us  today,  considering  that  the  cattle  we 


are  now  eating  had  to  spe  nd  several  years 
feeding  off  price-support  ;d  grain  in  artl 
flclally  limited  supply. 

Direct  price  supports  1  .ave  a  more  ob- 
vious impact  on  consunjers'  costs 

Federal    Government  ^ 

boosts  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
milk,  tobacco,  rice,  graii  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, peanuts,  oats,  baley,  dry  beans, 
rye,  honey,  com.  and  whe  it  products,  and 
rolled  oats.  This  prograi^  Is  not  new.  It 
has  been  contributing 
pressure  for  years. 

The  United  States  participates  in  in 
ternatlonal  agreements  jacking  up  the 
world  prices  of  cotton,  c(  ffee,  sugar,  and 
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s  passed  on  to 


wheat.  This  boost,  too, 
the  consumer. 

American  Import  quo  as  imnaturally 
reduce  the  supply  of  foidstuffs  coming 
Into  this  country.  We  still  have  quotas  on 
cattle,  fish,  butter,  milk;  cheeses,  pota- 
toes, cotton,  peanuts,  wfteat,  ice  cream, 
animal  feeds,  wheat  prodlucts.  and  sugar. 
Simple  economics  shows  that  this  sort 
of  restriction  can  only  act  to  Increase 
prices. 

The  Federal  program  of  stockpiling 
Items  from  aluminum  to  zinc — Including 


billions  of  dollars  worth 


has  added  fuel  to  the  fi}«s  of  Inflation. 

Government 
stockpile.  It  re- 
duces supply,  which  mea  is  higher  prices 
for  the  remaining  good4.  An  Inventory 
of  some  critical  materlils  Is  certainly 
necessary  to  national  del  snse,  but  as  the 
President's  action  today  1  n  selling  off  our 
stockpiles  has  shown,  t  le  Government 
did  not  need  most  of  wlat  it  bought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannc  t  expect  spend- 
ing cuts,  spending  ceillni  ;s,  tight  money, 
high  Interest  rates,  or  aiy  combination 
of  freezes  and  phases  to  work  imless  the 
Federal  Government  stop  s  boosting  price 
In  the  face  of  deep-sea  ed  inflation.  A 
noted  economist  recently  observed : 

Much  of  the  departure  fr  )m  a  freely  func- 
tioning competitive  ecoiomy — in  which 
monetary  and  fiscal  meas  ires  would  work 
more  effectively  than  they  h  »ve — results  from 
the  government  itself.  Fr(  quently,  govern- 
ment statutes  and  regula  Ions  have  given 
rise  to  the  problem  that  f  ices  us. 

We  need  to  examine  afre  ih  all  of  the  gov- 
ernmental legislation,  rulei  and  regulations 
which  Interfere  with  competition,  unduly 
raise  prices,  or  otherwise  |  ive  the  economy 
an  InlUtlonary  bias.  (Murra  j  L.  Weidenbaum, 
Review  of  Economics  and  ,  itatistics,  Aueust 
1972).  ^ 

Federal 
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credit  limits.  Only  now  1^ 
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I  will  not  elaborate  on  I  the  statistics 
of  beef  prices,  but  when  modical  care  has 
risen  140  percent,  public  tjransportation 
costs  have  climbed  167  percent,  rent  has 
gone  up  67  percent  and  disposable  per- 
sonal Income  has  jumped 
a  period  stretching  from  1£ 
12-percent  increase  in 
trivial  to  say  the  least.  Fd 
beef  had  increased  as  muc| 
stamp  since  1950.  then  It 
$2  per  poimd  and  If  It  wo^ 
up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  : 
has.  It  would  be  selling  for  $3.11  per 
pound. 

As  you  can  see,  beef  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely reasonable  commodity  on  the 
American  market  and  It  still  is.  Cattle- 
men are  not  making  a  for  une  from  the 
sale  of  their  cows,  but  are  j  ist  now  start- 
ing to  make  a  decent  livin  r.  They  would 
go  bankrupt  If  forced  t<  dmnp  their 
cattle  on  the  market  as  a  r  isult  of  a  roll- 
back just  to  meet  operating  expenses. 
The  result  may  be  lower  peef  prices  in 
the  short-run  for  consumed,  but  ration- 
ing Is  a  distinct  possibility  ih  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

It  is  also  worth  pointinj :  out  that  the 
cattle  Industry  is  not  an  assembly-line 
operation.  Ranchers  cannot  Increase  or 
decrease  production  on  a  d  ally  or  weekly 
basis  to  meet  demands  sa  can  General 
Motors.  They  plan  years  i  i  advance  for 
yearly  production.  Anyone  who  believes 
mother  nature  can  inert  lase  the  calf 
quota  on  Tuesday  because  there  was  a 
meat  shortage  on  Mon(  ay,  needs  a 
tutoring  session  from  the  t  Irds  and  bees. 
It  takes  years  to  increa^  the  size  of 
cattle  herds  and  I  might  add  with  many 
long  and  back-breaking  hours  and  with 
large  outputs  of  capital,  ^f  which  cur- 
rently a  great  portion  is  borrowed. 

The  only  rollback  whict,  seems  worth 
considering  Is  one  In  which  all  prices  and 
wages  were  decreased  proportionately  to 
that  of  beef.  Why  unload  the  burden  of 
Infiatlon  on  just  the  fam  er  when  It  is 
the  concern  of  all  of  us?  Proponents  of 
a  beef  price  rollback  woild  argue  in- 
flation controls  must  begin  somewhere, 
but  it  is  totally  imaccepttble  to  punish 
those  who  have  been  tortured  most  by 
Increased  prices. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  heart  of  Amerii  :a's  greatness. 
Why  force  the  cattlemen,  a  main  ven- 
tricle of  rural  America,  ou;  of  business? 
I  am  confident  you  will  rot  cause  this 
main  artery  of  our  society  to  collapse  by 
voting  for  a  rollback  In  b(ef  prices. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalrmi  in. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  C  lairman,  this 
Is  the  only  opportunity  w(  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  in  favor  of  rot  abdicating 
totally  to  the  executive,  or  o  vote  hastily 
and  compound  the  exe;utive  errors 
through  congressional  folly .  This  reflects 
a  simple  extension  of  60  da:  s  on  our  part, 
but  it  retains  control  of  the  policymaking 
function  of  the  Congress,  [t  directs  the 
President  to  do  that  whlc  ii  he  has  as- 
sumed, and  that  Is  to  carr  v  out  the  law 
and  the  policy  formulated  by  the  Con- 


gress. 
Nobody  debates  the 
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minority  report  reflects  this — that  the 
controls  by  the  President  have  been  a 
total  failure.  Now  we  are  saying  by  try- 
ing to  substitute  hasty  legislation  that 
we  want  to  take  a  hand  in  the  total 
failure. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  that 
we  extend  the  Act  until  June  30,  in  the 
meanwhile  advising  the  President  to 
come  forth  with  a  specific  plan  on  a 
specific  basis,  as  recited  here  In  this 
amendment,  by  May  15.  At  that  time 
we  will  review  it.  We  still  hold  and  keep 
to  ourselves  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  request  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
ACT   OF    1970 

Section  1.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Of  1970  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
204  through  220  as  sections  209  through 
224,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  203  the  following  new 
sections: 

"I  204.  Freeze  of  prices  and  Interest  rates 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  all  prices  and  interest  rates  are 
hereby  frozen  at  levels  no  higher  than  those 
prevaUing  on  March  16,  1973.  The  President 
may,  by  written  order  stating  in  full  the 
considerations  for  his  action,  make  adjust- 
ments with  respect  to  prices  and  interest 
rates  in  order  to  correct  gross  Inequities. 

"(b)  Immediately,  but  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall,  by  written  order 
stating  In  full  the  considerations  for  his 
action,  roll  back  prices  and  Interest  rates  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  March 
16,  1973.  in  order  to  reduce  inflation  and 
otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  President  may  make  specific  exemptlohs 
from  the  rollback  by  written  order  stating 
m  full  the  considerations  for  his  action  deter- 
mining that  such  roUback  is  unnecessary. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  Consiwier  Price  In- 
dex (aU  Items — United  States  city  average) 
as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
for  a  calendar  month  exceeds — 

"(A)  an  annual  rate  of  3  per  centum  for 
any  three  consecutive  months  (the  first  such 
month  of  which  begins  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section ) , 
or 

"(B)  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per  centum  for 
any  twelve  consecutive  months  (the  first  such 
month  of  which  begins  after  the  close  of 
December  31,  1972),  then  within  thirty  cal- 
endar days  the  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  orders  and  regulations  to 
establish   a   mandatory   program   to — 

"(1)  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and  salaries  at 
levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  May 
25,  1970,  in  order  to  reduce  inflation;  and 

"(11)  stabilize  interest  rates  and  corpo- 
rate dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels 
consistent  with  orderly  economic  growth. 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  order  or  regulation  may 
be  issued  under  this  subsection  unless  It  is 
made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  a 
bearing. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  public  shall  have  access  to 
all  data  and  other  information  which  Is  the 
basis  for  or  Is  used  in  any  manner  to  for- 
mulate any  standards  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent tinder  this  section. 

":  205.  Stabilization  of  rents 

"(a)   Notwithstanding     any     other     pro- 


vision of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  stabilize  rents  st 
levels  prevailing  on  January  10,  1973.  There- 
after, the  President  shall  only  aUow  rents 
to  Increase  by  the  acttial  amount  of  any 
Increase  in  any  tax,  fee,  or  service  charge 
levied  by  a  State  or  local  government  and 
any  necessary  capital  improvement  after 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  period  of 
occupancy  (and  not  previously  charged  to 
any  lessee)  and  allocable  to  that  residence, 
and  any  reasonable  Increased  costs  of  serv- 
ices and  materials. 

"(b)  The  President  may  roll  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevaUing  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1973,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"i  206.  Regulation  of  credit  for  commodity 
futures  trading 

"For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  exces- 
sive speculation  in  and  the  excessive  use 
of  credit  for  the  creation,  carrying,  or  trad- 
ing In  commodity  futures  contracts  having 
the  effect  of  Inflating  consumer  prices  and 
Indiistrlal  costs,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  amount  of  credit 
that  may  be  extended  or  maintained  on  any 
such  contract.  The  regulations  may  define 
the  terms  used  in  this  section,  may  exempt 
such  transactions  as  the  Board  may  deem 
unnecessary  to  regulate  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  may  make 
such  differentiations  among  commodities, 
transactions,  borrowers,  and  lenders,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate. 
"5  207.  Consumer  Counselor 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  legislative 
branch  the  Office  of  Consumer  Counselor, 
which  shall  be  headed  by  the  Consumer 
Counselor,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year  by  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  established  by  section  216 

(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  The  Consumer  Counselor 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(b)  The  Consumer  Counselor  may  ap- 
point such  employees  of  the  Office  of  the 
Consumer  Counselor  at  such  salaries  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  210,  the 
Office  of  the  Consumer  Counselor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Consumer  Counselor,  shall 
have  authority  to  Investigate  fuUy,  on  com- 
plaint from  a  consumer,  or  otherwise,  all  of- 
ficial actions  of  any  board,  commission,  or 
slmUar  entity  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  any  such 
board,  commission,  or  similar  entity  shall 
promptly  upon  request  make  fully  available 
to  the  Office  of  the  Consumer  Counselor  all 
records.  Information,  and  testimony  relating 
to  any  matter  which  such  Office  investigates. 

"(d)  The  Consumer  Counselor,  or  his  dele- 
gate, shall  have  authority  for  any  purpose 
related  to  his  official  duties,  to  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  in  the  courts  at  the  United 
States.  In  cas«  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  on  any  person  under  this  subsection, 
the  Consumer  Counselor  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  for  appropriate  relief  to  com- 
pel such  person  to  obey  such  subpena. 

"(e)  The  Consumer  Counselor  may.  as  the 
result  of  an  Investigation  under  subsection 

(c)  — 

"(1)  Intervene  by  submitting  a  written 
statement  of  his  objections  and  the  reasons 
therefor;  or 

"(2)  require  a  public  hearing  and  decision 
on  the  record  as  provided  in  section  656  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 
in  any  rulemaking  or  adjudication  or  other 
decision  of  any  board,  commission,  or  sim- 
ilar entity,  where  the  Consumer  Cotinselor 


determines  such  Intervention  or  requirement 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  making 
of  a  rule,  the  adjudication  of  a  case,  or  the 
making  of  any  other  decision  contrary  to  law, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  or  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  such  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity. 

"(f)  If  any  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity  makes  any  rule,  adjudication,  or  other 
decision  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Consumer  Counselor  under  subsection 
(e).  the  Consumer  Counselor  may  apply  to 
the  appropriate  district  court  for  all  appro- 
priate relief  to  compel  such  board,  commis- 
sion, or  similar  entity  to  act  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  the 
Constitution,  or  the  rules  of  such  board, 
commission,  or  similar  entity. 

"(g)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Counselor  and  upon  the 
Consumer  Counselor  by  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  board,  commlselon,  or  similar 
entity  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  also  extent 
to  any  action  of  any  officer,  agency,  or  entity 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  which  in  any 
manner  affects  the  stabilization  of  prices, 
rents,  wages,  salaries,  dividends,  or  Interest. 

"(h)  The  Office  of  the  Consumer  Counselor 
shall  take  all  necessary  action  to  advise  con- 
sumers of  information  necessary  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions  on  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer coods  and  services  and  so  effect  cost- 
of-living  economies. 

"S  208.  General  Accounting  Office 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  'Comptroller  General') 
shall  have  authority  to  review  all  reports 
concerning  prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries,  or 
Interest  rates  submitted  by  ahy  person  to 
any  officer,  department,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  similar  entity  established  pursu- 
ant to  authority  granted  the  President  by 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
promptly  inform  the  Congress  whenever  the 
review  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  reveals 
that  any  person  has  taken  or  is  about  to  take 
action  which  departs  substantially  from  the 
standards  for  prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries, 
or  Interest  rates  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title.  Neither  section  210  of 
this  Act,  nor  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  In  any  way  limit  the  In- 
formation which  the  Comptroller  General 
may  transmit  under  this  section  to  the 
Congress." 

PT7BLIC   DISCLOSUHE 

Sec.  2.  Section  210  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by 
section  1  of  this  Act.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "All"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),all";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)(A)  Any  business  enterprise  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  under 
section  130.21  (b)  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  in  effect  on  January 
11,  1973,  shall  make  public  any  report  (ex- 
cept for  matter  excluded  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2) )  so  required  which  covers  a 
period  during  which  that  business  enterprise 
charges  a  price  for  a  substantial  product 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  1.6  per  centum 
the  price  lawfully  In  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10,  1973,  or  on  the  date  twelve 
months  preceding  the  end  of  such  period, 
whichever  is  later.  As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'substantial  product'  means 
any  single  product  or  service  which  account- 
ed for  5  per  centum  or  more  of  the  gross 
sales  or  revenues  of  a  business  enterprise  in 
its  most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  raises  any  Interest 
rate  shall  make  public  a  report  justifying  any 
such  raise. 

"(2)    A   business   enterprise   may   exclude 
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from  anjr  report  otuide  public  pursuant  to 
para^aph  (1)(A)  any  Information  or  data 
reported  to  the  Co6t  of  Living  Council, 
proprietary  in  nature,  which  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  the  amount  or  sources  of  Its  Income, 
profits,  losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but  may 
not  exclude  from  such  report,  data,  or  In- 
formation so  reported  which  concerns  or 
relates  to  Its  prices  for  goods  and  services. 
'•<3)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
Issue  regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  what  InfcM-matlon  or  data  are 
proprietary  In  nature  and  therefore  ex- 
cludable under  paragraph  (2),  except  that 
such  regulations  may  not  define  as  exclud- 
able any  Information  or  data  which  cannot 
currently  be  excluded  from  public  annual 
reports  to  the  Secxirltles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission pxursuant  to  section  13  or  15(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  k 
business  enterprise  exclusively  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a  substantial 
product  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  1  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENOMZKT  IK   THE   NATXTKC   OT   A    SUBSTTriTTe 
OFTERED    BY    MB.    WIONAIX 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 

.stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  section  218  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (title  II  of  Public  Law  92- 
210;  85  Stat  743)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"AprU  30,  1973"  and  "May  1,  1973"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "April  30,  1974"  and 
"May  1,  1974,"  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quoriun.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  89] 
Alexander  Hebert  Regula 

Andrews,  N.C.     Horton  Rooney.  N.T. 

Archer  Jones,  Ala.  Rosenthal 

Arends  King  Ryan 

Ashley  Kuykendall        Slkes 

Blatnik  Mathias.  Calif.   Talcott 

Carney,  Ohio       Metcalfe  Teasrue,  Tex. 

Clark  Mitchell,  N.T.     Thompson,  N.J 

Conyers  MoUohau  iniman 

Dlggs  Morgan  Vlgorito 

DlngeU  Passman  Waldle 

Dulski  Pepper  Whltten 

Foley  PexMas  Wiggins 

Glalmo  PodeU  Wilson,  Bob 

Gray  Qule  Young,  Fla. 

Harvey  Ranerel  Zwach 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR.  6168,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, when  395  Members  responded  to 


their  names,  a  quorum,  and  lie  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  [absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Jouma 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  point  of 
order  was  made  the  Chair  had  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

WiDNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Thank  yoi  i. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  thi ;  general  de- 
bate I  indicated  I  would  offi  r  during  the 
course  of  action  on  the  bil  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  su  sstitute  that 
would  limit  the  extension  o:  the  bill  to  1 
year,  from  April  30,  1973,  to  April  30, 
1974.  That  is  exactly  what  las  been  of- 
fered at  this  time. 

It  Is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  is 
broad  in  authority.  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  if  we 
can  just  have  this  simple  extension  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  bac^  tiie  balance 
of  my  time. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR. 


lEUSS    TO    THE 


AMENDMENT    IN    THE    MATURE 
TTJTZ  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WIDNAL] 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  |of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bextss  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  oJ  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  WniNAix:  At  t  le  end  of  the 
substitute  insert  the  followlni   new  section 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  StablBzatlon  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  redesigniitlng  sections 
204  through  220  as  sections  20^  through  221, 
respectively,  and  by  insertlni ;  immediately 
after  section  203  the  foUowlnf  new  section: 
"CEn.ii«G  ON  prig; 


OF    A    SUBSTI- 


ai 


"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding 
visions  of  this  Act,  a  celling 
all  prices  (except  agricultural 
no  higher  at  the  farm  level) 
vailing  on  April  16,  1973,  excep 
shall  be  subject  to  a  celling 
than  any  level  allowed  to 
price  under  phase  n.  The 
written  order  stating  in  full 
tlons  for  his  action,  make 
respect  to  prices  in  order  to 
inequities." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  g^tleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairmah,  I  make  the 
point  or  order  that  the  Cl^rk  inadvert- 
ently, I  beUeve,  misread  tlie  amendment 
In  two  particulars:  The  exception  for 
agricultural  prices  should  be  "(except 
agricultural  prices  at  the  :  arm  level) ", 
and  In  line  6  the  correct  i^^rase  is  "in- 
equities" rather  than  "gios$  inequities." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cjlerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow 


ny  other  pro- 
s  imposed  on 
]  irlces  at  levels 
tjan  those  pre- 
that  no  price 
a  level  lower 
prtvall  for  such 
Pre!  Ident  may,  by 
'  he  consldera- 
adjfistments  with 
correct  gross 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
amendment  in  the  nature  o: 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  At 
substitute  insert  the  followlni 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Stabilization 
1970  is  amended  by  redesign  itlng 
204  through  220  as  sections  20  > 
respectively,  and  by  insertln 
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"i  204.  Celling  on  prices 

"Notwithstanding  any  othei 
this  Act,  a  celling  is  imposed 
except  agricultural  prices  at 
at  levels  no  higher  than  thoe« 
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level  allowed  to  prevail  for  such  price  under 
phase  11.  The  President  may,  by  \^ltten  order 
stating  In  full  the  considerations  for  his 
action,  make  adjustments  with  respect  to 
prices  m  order  to  correct  gross  iiequltles." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairmian,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  the  word 
"gross"  in  the  last  line  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  c  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmai ,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  t  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  no  v  wishes  to 
strike  from  his  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  word  "grjss"  In  the 
last  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  to  strike  rgross"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CleJ-k  wUl  re- 
port the  unanimous  consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisccnsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  gentleman  from  Wlsconsli ,  Mr.  Rettss, 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  strice  the  word 
"gross"  in  the  last  Une  of  the   amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  therd  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gaitl«man  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Chalrmsn,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Lke  to  sub- 
stitute "144"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  r  ly  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  c  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objectl(Mi. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaii-mah,  there  is 
before  us  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall), in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
simply  extend  the  existing  pliase  3  price 
and  wage  stabilization  legislation  for  l 
year. 

If  the  Members  think  that  tiwo  devalu- 
ations and  the  monetary  criss  abroad  is 
a  good  record  for  phase  3;  ifj  the  Mem- 
bers think  that  the  most  horrendous  In- 
crease in  the  wholesale  price  index,  26 
percent,  at  an  annualized  rate,  the  most 
terrific  increase  in  22  yearsj  is  a  good 
record;  if  the  Members  think  that  alarm- 
ing increases  both  in  cost-push  and  de- 
mand-pull inflation  are  a  gcod  record: 
then  I  am  sure  the  Members  will  want 
to  vote  for  a  pat  on  the  bad:  for  phase 
3  by  supporting  it  with  th !  so-called 
Widnall  amendment. 

If  the  Members  believe,  hoR'ever,  as  I 
do,  that  we  are  confronted  vlth  a  seri- 
ous inflationary  crisis,  and  th  at  in  addi- 
tion to  sound  monetary  and  fl  seal  policy, 
responding  to  the  crisis  requires  clear 
and  pervasive  direct  controls,  ;hen  I  hope 
Members  viill  vote  for  the  Veiling  em- 
bodied by  my  amendment. 

iTiis  is  a  veiT  reasonable  ceiling.  It 
does  not  roll  back  or  crank  back  prices; 
it  has  as  the  ceiling  level  prices  as  of 
today.  It  exempts,  because  of  technical 
difficulties,  agricultural  prices  at  the 
farm  level,  although,  of  coujse,  it  does 
impose  them  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distiibutlonal  levels.  There  is  i  lo  rollback. 
Tlie  date  is  today.  It  has  noi  hing  to  do 
with  interest  rates  and  rents  or  control 
of  dividends  or  profits.  It  rel  ites  simply 
to  prices,  not  to  wages.  I  beli  eve  It  is  in 
(he  public  intei'est. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  would  be  the 
duration  of  the  celling  placed  on  prices 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  duration  of  the  ceil- 
ing depends  entirely  on  the  President, 
that  is  to  say,  any  time  that  he  feels  that 
the  ceiling  is  inequitable  he  may  raise  it, 
reject  it,  or  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 
In  any  event,  it  of  course  can  only  last 
a  year,  that  is  the  outer  limit. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
apply  to  wages? 

Mr.  REUSS.  My  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  wages  for  the  reason,  as  both 
the  administration  and  representatives  of 
labor  testified  that  under  existing  law, 
there  is  now  an  effective  arrangement  re- 
stricting wages  to  something  on  the  order 
of  5.5  percent  a  year.  To  freeze  wages 
would  simply  be  mandating  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  labor  be 
transferred  to  excess  profits  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Nobody  wants  that.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  the  existing  wage  con- 
trols in  the  1970  act  which  we  are  amend- 
ing are  plenty  strong  enough  to  permit 
whatever  action  the  President  might 
want  to  take. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
how  about  the  price  of  rents? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Rents  are  likewise  within 
the  purview  of  the  existing  act.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  they  have  been 
very  substantially  disbanded  under  phase 
3.  I  believe  that  an  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  rents  may  be  offered  later  on.  I 
wish  to  keep  my  amendment  simple. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Further  regarding  the 
matter  of  legislative  history,  the  gentle- 
man has  used  the  term  "agricultural 
prices  at  the  farm  level."  Is  the  gentle- 
man using  this  term  In  the  same  sense 
that  the  President  used  It  in  his  order 
setting  a  ceiling  on  meat  prices? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Precisely. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
existing  law  does  not  also  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  do  exactly  what 
his  legislation  does? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  I  am  not.  Supporters 
of  this  amendment  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  not  taken  this  action. 
We,  therefore,  think  the  Congress  has  to 
step  in  and  act. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  has  in- 
dicated because  of  the  possible  technical 
difficulties  he  is  not  recommending  a 
freeze  on  agricultural  prices  at  the  farm 
level? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Because  of  technical  dif- 
ficulties— there  are  more  technical  dif- 
ficulties on  the  floor  here  as  well — with 
which  the  gentleman  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
propose  with  grain  prices  up  almost  200 
rercent  in  1  year,  we  put  a  ceiling  on 
prices  at  the  retail  or  wholesale  level  and 
the  manufacturing  level  without  putting 


a  celling  as  well  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  the  farm  level. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  precisely,  of  course, 
what  the  President  did  with  respect  to 
meat  controls,  and  while  grossly  inade- 
quate in  theh:  coverage,  his  ceiling  has  at 
least  prevented  further  increases  in  the 
price  of  meat  to  the  consumer.  This 
amendment  would  extend  that  principle 
to  other  food  prices,  and  to  all  prices. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  earUer 
today  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cat- 
tleman and  cattle  feeder  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  high  prices.  Let  me  draw  to 
the  Members'  attention  a  few  facts 
this  afternoon.  Simply,  for  those  who 
had  beef  today,  the  meat  they  con- 
sumed this  noontime  was  bom  2  years 
ago.  The  calf  that  is  bom  on  the  range 
today  will  not  come  to  market  until  the 
fall  of  1975. 

How  in  the  world  can  anyone  hedge  on 
the  market  that  far  in  advance?  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  gambler  in  the  United 
States  who  would  ever  go  to  the  tables 
of  Las  Vegas  with  the  odds  that  a  farmer 
faces  each  year  when  he  goes  to  the  field. 
There  is  not  one  single  item  that  a  farm- 
er sells  at  the  marketplace  that  carries 
a  price  tag.  He  is  at  the  whim  and  will 
of  the  market — supply  and  demand  pre- 
vails. A  price  is  not  established  until  it 
leaves  flrst  hands,  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

We  all  know  that  the  problems  created 
by  a  surplus  or  a  shortage  are  simply  the 
result  of  supply  and  d^and.  The  system 
is  no  different  on  meat,  automobiles, 
stereo  sets,  or  anything  else.  The  prob- 
lem we  have  today  is  that  beef  is  in  short 
supply.  The  farmers  are  not  holding  back 
their  livestock,  because  one  thing  we 
want  to  remember  Is  that  the  farmer  is 
dealing  with  a  perishable  product.  When 
that  animal  is  ready  for  market,  it  must 
be  sold,  because  today's  cost  of  grain 
makes  it  prohibitive  to  keep  the  animal 
any  longer  than  the  profit  that  the  par- 
ticular producer  might  realize  in  feeding 
that  animal. 

We  should  also  remember  the  dis- 
astrous weather  conditions  we  had  in  the 
Midwest  this  year.  The  normsd  gain  for  a 
700-pound  animal  up  to  about  1,000 
pounds  would  normally  cost  between  25 
and  30  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  this  year, 
because  of  adverse  weather  has  ranged 
as  high  as  60  to  70  cents  a  pound.  With 
this  in  mind,  there  is  no  way  the  cattle 
feeder  can  absorb  the  losses  or  rollbacks 
contemplated  under  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  all  know  who  brought  the  prices 
up.  It  is  very  simple.  The  consumer 
brought  the  prices  up — the  very  people 
who  established  the  boycott  or  the  same 
people  who  put  the  prices  where  they  are 
today.  Do  not  blame  the  farmer.  He  is  a 
businessman  just  like  everybody  else  is. 
His  product  went  to  market.  It  is  in  short 
supply.  Everybody  wants  it,  so  the  price 
has  increased. 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  remember 
is  that  people  have  discovered  a  protein 
diet,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
all  over  the  world.  They  recognize  meat 
and  especially  what  it  means  to  the  aver- 
age diet  in  Ai-gentina.  New  Zealand,  and 
all  the  countries  that  import  into  the 
United  States,  they  have  discovered  tliat 
meat  is  a  really  wholesome  item. 


Let  me  try  to  reflect  with  the  Members 
momentarily  If  I  can  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  refers  to  the 
"average  market  basket."  That  average 
market  basket  20  years  ago  cost  the  con- 
sumer $860.  Today  the  consumer  pays 
$1,300  for  that  same  basket  of  groceries. 
However,  15  percent  of  that  increase  is 
in  food  costs  but  85  percent  of  that  in- 
crease is  in  costs  chargeable  to  labor, 
such  as  packaging,  transportation,  re- 
tailing, and  so  forth,  and  all  the 
other  Items  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  the  food  alone.  The  average  consumer 
20  years  ago  paid  23  percent  of  his  dis- 
posable income  for  food.  Today  he  pays 
15.7  percent.  In  20  years  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  farmer  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  reduction  in  food 
costs.  Because  of  that  savings  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  had  $53  billion  to 
spend  for  other  Items  such  as  campers, 
recreation,  TV  sets,  cars,  and  other 
items. 

One  year  ago  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try made  $7,500  a  year.  That  was  the 
average  income.  The  blue  collar  workers 
made  $10,500  a  year,  and  the  white  col- 
lar workers  made  $14,500  a  year.  The 
agricultural  segment  of  the  economy  has 
always  been  low. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  called  the  Defense 
Department  and  asked  how  much  an 
army  colonel  received  in  base  pay  20 
years  ago  and  I  was  told  it  was  $8,000. 
That  same  colonel  today  is  receiving 
$21,000  base  pay. 

I  tried  to  find  the  cost  of  an  average 
single  dwelling  unit  in  the  District  1 
year  ago.  The  National  Association  of 
Hofne  Builders  told  me  last  year  the  cost 
was  $24,700.  This  year  1973  the  same 
house  was  worth  $34,400,  an  increase  of 
23  percent. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
will  support  a  simple  extension  of  the 
present  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  this 
amendment  made  some  reference  to  pro- 
ductivity. I  want  to  remind  the  Members 
that  the  productivity  Increase  in  the 
agricultural  Industry  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  14 
percent  per  year.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  agricultural  industrj', 
which  has  been  the  most  productive, 
from  getting  any  increase  in  price  from 
the  increases  in  productivity  hereafter. 
In  fact  they  would  in  addition  thereto 
be  required  to  absorb  increases  in  cost 
from  other  industries  involved  in  food 
manufacturing  and  if  Congress  sets  a 
ceiling  on  the  retail  prices  and  mean- 
while there  is  an  increase  In  the  cost  or 
profit  margin  at  any  level  between  the 
retailer  and  the  last  man  on  the  totem 
pole,  which  on  food  products  Is  the 
farmer,  the  farm  producer  is  going  to 
have  to  absorb  those  increases  in  costs. 
So  in  effect  the  amendment  would  con- 
trol the  price  of  raw  products,  or  attempt 
to. 

I  believe  such  controls  are  unworkable 
anyway  and  would  be  self-defeating  by 
discouraging  the  needed  increases  in 
supply.  In  our  system  we  have  rationed 
products  by  price  except  for  very  brief 
periods,  such  as  one  in  World  War  H 
where  we  had  a  floor,  high  enough  to 
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encourage  production  and  at  the  same 
time  set  the  ceiling  just  above  that. 
Price  is  our  method  of  rationing  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  This  amendment 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  present  ra- 
tioning system  and  not  substitute  an- 
other one  for  it.  For  example,  a  week 
ago,  there  was  a  storm  in  Iowa  and  76,- 
000  head  of  cattle  and  240,000  turkeys 
died  in  1  night.  There  have  been  other 
large  losses  of  this  kind  in  the  last  4  or 
5  months.  Eliminating  the  use  of  DES 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  supplies.  This 
is  not  saying  DES  should  or  should  not 
have  been  outlawed  but  the  effect  is  the 
same  on  supplies. 

Devaluation  also  encouraged  tempo- 
rarily some  sales  overseas.  Although  im- 
ports are  25  times  as  much  as  exports  in 
volume,  the  supply  is  changed  to  some 
extent.  Many  things  affect  supply  and 
wlienever  the  supply  is  reduced,  some 
way  or  another,  there  must  be  a  ration- 
ing system  which  results  in  the  end  in 
somebody  or  everyone  cutting  down 
some  on  consumption.  In  World  War  II, 
we  had  ration  cards  and  tried  to  cut 
everybody  an  equal  amoimt,  but  we  do 
not  have  a  system  like  that  and  a  whole 
agency  to  administer  it.  The  only  tool  to 
use  to  ration  is  price  and  the  amendment 
does  not  substitute  another  tool  when 
price  is  eliminated.  To  put  a  celling  on 
price  and  do  away  with  that  method  of 
rationing  without  substituting  something 
for  it  would  be  unworkable. 

The  system  would  have  to  devise  tools 
of  its  own.  For  example,  if  the  supply  is 
not  great  enough  to  cover  demand,  and 
we're  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy  something 
not  rationed  through  price,  merchants 
might  sell  a  limited  amount  to  each  cus- 
tomer. 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  1946,  I  saw  two 
women  get  into  a  hair-pulling  contest, 
because  they  were  both  after  the  last 
piece  of  meat  in  a  store.  That  was  in  1946, 
and  it  could  happen  again.  For  example, 
turkey  producers  raise  more  than  one 
crop.  If  there  is  price  control  too  low, 
some  will  simply  not  raise  anymore  or 
start  any  more  poults.  When  there  is 
too  little  turkey  meat  or  red  meat,  the 
grocer  may  say,  "There  are  only  so  many 
pieces  per  customer."  The  family  of  two 
would  get  the  same  as  the  family  of  10. 
The  family  where  the  wife  does  not  work 
or  the  wife  who  can  stand  in  the  line  all 
afternoon,  would  receive  more  than 
where  both  husband  and  wife  both  work 
and  neither  can  get  there  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stand  in  line. 

We  have  to  have  some  kind  of  ration- 
ing system,  but  what  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do,  is  to  do  away  with  our 
present  rationing  system,  which  is  pric- 
ing, and  not  substitute  anything  else  for 
it. 

I  also  think  such  an  amendment  would 
cause  us  to  not  look  sufficiently  at  the 
real  problems.  I  know  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  tlie  Sherman  Act,  the  Clay- 
tion  Act,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and 
others,  but  believe  me.  the  very  things 
which  existed  at  that  time  which  resulted 
in  noncompetitive  pricing  exist  in  this 
country  today. 

We  have  administrative  pricing  in  a 
good  many  of  our  industries.  That  Is 
where  the  real  inflation  is  coming  from. 
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Corporate  profits  have 
percent. 

In  other  words,  the 
behind  other  sectore  of 
the  last  20  years. 

And  while  food  prices 
they  have  risen  at  a  morfe 
than  most  other  items. 
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In  order  to  put  the  food  irice  contro- 
versy in  its  proper  perspective,  I  have 
prepared  a  table  showing  tl»e  rate  of  In- 
crease— or  decrease — for  certain  items 
from  1952  imtU  1972. 

The  table  follows: 

|ln  percenti 


Item 


Overall  cost  of  living 

U.S.  per  capita  income  before  taxes 

U.S.  per  capita  income  after  taxes , 

Corporate  profits,  after  taxes 

Price  of  common  stocks _ , 

Wages,  private  selected,  nonagricultural  i 

duslries _ 

Welfare  payments,  family  of  4  in  Detroit'.. 

Price  paid  by  farmers  for  tractors. 

Price  paid  by  farmers  for  all  motor  veliicles  . 
Price  paid  by  farmers  for  all  types  machiner  (, 

except  tractors 

Meat: 

Price  received  by  farmer  for  beef.. 

Retail  price  for  round  steak 

Retail  price  for  chuck  roast 

Price  received  by  farmer  for  hogs.. 

Retail  price  for  pork  cliops 

Grain: 

Price  received  by  farmer  for  corn.. 

Price  received  by  farmer  for  wheat 

Retail  price  for  white  bread 

Retail  food  prices  (average) 

Furniture  and  bedding , 

Floor  coverings 

Apparel  and  upkeep 

Women's  shoes 

Drycleaning 

Transportation  costs 

New  cars 

Auto  insurance  rates 

General  physician  office  calls 

Semiprivate  hospital  room  daily  rate 

Movie  admissions.. 

Cigarettes 

Beer 


Buying  and  renting  of  housing.. 


Increase  over 
1952 

1962       1972 


13.8 
36.6 
36.0 
59.2 
154.6 

41.6 
30.5 
21.4 
20.8 


57.6 
158.2 
150.8 
168.4 
345.7 

124.0 

111.1 

59.8 

76.4 


22. 1       98. 5 


-12.4 

19.2 

19.4 

-8.3 

9.7 

-26.3 

-2.4 

28.4 

5.6 

1.0 
10.4 

6.6 
31.5 
19.9 
19.7 

9.7 
41.7 
35.1 
78.4 
57.1 
28.2 

9.5 
16.5 


30.7 
63.2 
63.5 
45.0 
53.3 

-15.1 

-20.1 

64.7 

41.2 

31.6 

19.7 

43.3 

90.5 

67.8 

55.1 

17.0 

156.9 

127.7 

375.1 

211.7 

114.6 

32.3 

64.2 


1  Increases  based  on  1955  and  1961,  as  co  npared  to  1972. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  lu-ge  rejection  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Reuss  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biggesit  complaint 
today  is  about  the  constant  increase  in 
the  price  of  food,  which  is  something  felt 
by  all  individuals  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  most  important  failure  of  the  stabi- 
lization program.  [ 

The  constantly  rising  prices  in  food 
are  hurting  those  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
the  poor  far  more  than  anything  else, 
and  placing  ceilings  on  ftiod  is  more 
necessary  than  on  automo  >iles,  stoves, 
refrigerators,  or  clothing.  <)ur  purpose 
in  placing  controls  over  agricultural 
prices  in  HJl.  6168,  as  written,  was  to 
give  a  mandate  to  the  Presi(  ent  that  in- 
flation must  stop  and  all  pioducts  must 
be  controlled  across  the  botrd. 

Why  write  into  the  law  a  i  exemption 
for  agricultural  prices?  Tie  President 
himself  exempted  them.  Why  should  we 
ratify  that  action  of  his  by  writing  such 
an  exemption  into  the  law? 

I  would  rather  let  the  lav '  stand  as  it 
is  right  now  and  let  the  onu  i  of  the  food 
price  failure  stay  right  whet  e  it  belongs, 
at  the  White  House,  rather  tl  tan  have  the 
House  bail  out  the  President's  mistaken 
policy  by  writing  an  exempt  on  for  agri- 
cultural prices  into  the  law. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  U  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  ] 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman  yielding  to  me. 
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I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 
I  want  to  commend  her  for  a  very  fine 
statement. 

I  do  not  think  the  Reuss  amendment 
will  resolve  our  problems.  Prices  are  at 
the  highest  they  have  ever  been.  We  are 
not  serving  the  American  people  by  this 
action;  we  are  just  running  away  from 
our  responsibilities. 

I  again  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  and  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members:  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  am 
long  enough  a  Member  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  read  the  signs,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  substantive  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  pass  this  body. 

I  am  just  going  to  give  you,  the  Mem- 
bers, a  little  prediction  about  where  you 
will  stand  after  this  day  on  the  floor. 
First,  let  us  talk  about  the  press.  The 
press  is  going  to  see  ova  actions  as  a 
victory  for  the  President.  Many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  seem  to  be  very 
concerned  about  the  balance  of  power 
as  between  ourselves  and  the  President. 
Just  remember  that  this  day's  work 
will  be  read  out  as  a  great  Indication  that 
the  will  of  the  Congress  has  the  tensile 
strength  of  a  wet  noodle. 

If  Members  believe  that  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion, let  me  give  them  their  position  with 
the  public.  Their  position  with  the  public 
Is  something  like  the  third  act  of  Othello. 
Here  we  are  in  the  third  phase  of  an 
equalization  control  program.  How  is  it 
like  the  third  act  of  Othello? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  very  intelligent, 
straightforward,  I  believe  factual  mate- 
rial here  on  the  floor,  but  that  is  not 
what  coimts.  It  is,  what  is  believed? 

Do  the  Members  remember  Desde- 
mona?  lago  said  all  those  bsid  things 
about  her,  none  of  which  were  true,  but 
she  was  just  as  dead  in  the  third  act  as 
If  they  were  true.  Because  what  killed 
her  was  what  Othello  believed.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  was  true. 

Now,  the  people  believe  that  they 
brought  a  message  to  the  Congress  to  say, 
"Look,  please  tell  somebody  dowTi  at  1600 
Pennyslvania  Avenue  to  do  something 
about  prices  and  rents."  They  said  that 
very  clearly.  They  said  it  to  me.  They 
said  it  to  other  Members.  And  they  be- 
lieve we  can  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  say  something  posi- 
tive in  this  extension,  about  prices  or 
rents,  then  we  have  told  the  press  we 
have  no  effective  will.  We  have  lost  an- 
other battle  for  power.  We  have  told  the 
people  that  their  belief  in  us  is  111- 
fotmded.  Their  belief  will  continue  that 
we  could  have  done  something  about  it 
if  we  had  wanted  to.  This  is  the  dan- 
gerous and  operative  fact. 

All  we  have  to  do — and  it  is  not  so 
strenuous — is  simply  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  something  that  the  present 
act  tells  him  he  can  do.  We  can  tell  him 
to  freeze  prices  on  agriculture.  He  can 
do  anything  he  wants  with  the  prices  on 
agriculture,  under  this  bill.  We  tell  him 
to  freeze  rents.  He  can  make  any  adjust- 
ments landlords  reasonably  demand. 


Members  had  better  listen  to  what  the 
people  are  saying  and  had  better  think 
about  what  they  believe,  because  lots  of 
times  what  people  believe  Is  operative, 
and  sometimes  it  Is  even  Imperative. 
Think  about  the  next  election. 

Members  may  be  in  a  bad  state  with 
the  press,  but  they  are  going,  like  Des- 
demona.  be  dead  in  phase  II  with  the 
public. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  very  important 
distinction  in  his  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstood It,  when  he  proposes  a  ceiling 
to  be  imposed  on  all  prices  except  agri- 
cultural prices  at  the  farm  level. 

The  reason  why  that  is  important  is 
that  prices  at  farm  level  on  raw  agricul- 
tm^l  commodities  would  be  absolutely 
unworkable.  It  Is  completely  impractical 
to  try  to  enforce  them.  The  American 
people  will  never  tolerate  putting  a  Fed- 
eral investigator  or  enforcer  on  every  one 
of  the  family  farms  of  America. 

That  is  what  is  so  completely  absurd 
about  the  committee  bill,  in  that  it  does 
impose  a  rollback  on  all  prices,  including 
prices  on  the  farm.  It  would  deny  our 
livestock  producers  any  chance  of  recov- 
ering their  actual  costs  incurred  in  buy- 
ing expensive  replacement  feeder  cattle. 
But  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  committee's  rollback  is  aLso 
extremely  tuifair  to  the  feed  grain  farm- 
ers of  this  coimtry. 

For  example,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  our  com  farmers  be  said 
to  be  getting  high  prices  for  com  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  were  not  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  March  16,  or  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Last  Friday,  the  prices  at  central 
Iowa  markets  were  only  $1.29  to  $1.36 
for  No.  2  yellow  com,  which  is  well  below 
parity.  Our  com  farmers  should  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  corn  rising  to  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  price  as  heavy  demand 
continues.  Com  should  be  permitted  to 
go  up  at  least  another  40  or  50  cents  to 
be  an  adequate  price,  but  the  committee 
bill  voted  by  22  out  of  23  Democrats  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  roll  the  price  of  corn  back  to  the 
even  lower  prices  of  Jan.  10. 

Similarly,  oats  were  only  from  79  to  90 
cents,  and  that  ought  to  go  up  another 
20  cents  a  bushel  for  anything  like  an 
adequate  price. 

The  important  thing  is  that  by  rolling 
back  prices,  as  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides, we  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
our  farmers,  who  have  been  urged  by 
everybody — not  Just  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government,  but 
also  by  consumer  organizations,  labor 
unions  and  everybody  else — to  expand 
production  of  food.  They  have  been  told 
that  the  way  the  farmers  can  contribute 
to  alleviating  the  problems  of  consrmiers 
Is  by  Increasing  supplies.  The  farmers 
have,  therefore,  gone  out  in  good  faith 
to  increase  supplies.  They  have  bought 
feeder  replacement  cattle,  at  very  high 
prices.  If  farmers  who  made  such  invest- 
ments were  now  to  be  limited  to  the  lower 
prices  for  fat  catUe,  which  existed  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  they  could  not 


possibly  break  even  with  the  catUe  they 
have  on  those  f eedlots  today. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  are  stupid 
enough  to  pass  the  committee  bill  rolling 
all  prices  back  to  January  10,  we  will  be 
making  the  farmer  lose  at  least  15  cents 
a  pound  on  all  of  the  gain  he  puts  on 
such  feeder  cattle,  and  that  is  a  very 
substantial  loss.  It  is  one  which  our  typi- 
cal family  farmer  simply  cannot  endure. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  what  effect 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal  and  the  feed  grain 
deals  have  had  upon  prices. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Well,  I  would  hope  that 
the  expansion  of  our  foreign  markets  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  will  be  recognized 
as  very  beneficial  not  only  to  American 
agriculture  but  to  our  entire  economy. 
I  know  that  as  far  as  feed  grains  are 
concerned,  the  Soviet  sale  brought  a 
very  substantial  price  improvement  to 
Iowa  farmers  for  their  com  last  sum- 
mer when  such  Improvement  was  sore- 
ly needed.  Com  went  up  about  15  cents 
a  bushel  last  summer  at  a  time  when  it 
is  usually  going  down.  The  Russian  sale 
also  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
diminution  of  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  industry  and  the  rest 
of  the  economy  were  doing  one-tenth  as 
good  a  job  at  selling  our  products  over- 
seas as  American  agriculture  is  doing 
today,  we  would  not  be  faced  with  a  $6.4 
billion  deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  that  the  productivity 
of  the  American  farmer  is  one  of  the 
real  strengths  which  are  keeping  us  go- 
ing in  this  country,  and  we  had  better 
not  do  anything  to  penalize  and  handicap 
the  farmer  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  fcxxi  at  reasonable 
prices.  He  has  been  doing  a  magnificent 
job,  a  much  better  job  than  labor,  from 
the  standpoint  of  productivity. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolffj  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
that  is  involved  here  is  the  fact  that  we 
took  a  vast  quantity  of  feed  grains  out 
of  the  limited  supply  available  to  Amer- 
icans at  a  time  when  we  did  not  have 
the  productivity  to  sustain  it.  As  a  result, 
we  took  feed  grains  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican cattleman  and  gave  it  over  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  China.  This  according  to 
all  segments  of  the  food  industry  is  the 
basic  reason  why  feed  grain  prices  and 
wheat  prices  and  meat  prices  in  this 
country  have  gone  to  the  point  where 
they  have  today  because  we  have  taken 
from  a  limited  supply  instead  of  waiting 
imtil  such  time  as  we  built  up  our  pro- 
ductivity through  unused  acreage. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Feed  grain  prices  have 
not  gone  up  in  this  country.  In  central 
Iowa  markets  Friday,  No.  2  yellow  corn 
was  only  $1.29  to  $1.36.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  a  bargain  for  the 
buyer  and  represents  a  less  than  ade- 
quate return  to  the  producer. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  How  about  soybeans?  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  soybean 
prices  have  increased  from  $3.58  per 
bushel  1  year  ago  to  $6.18  per  bushel 
today.  How  about  wheat?  One  year  ago, 
before  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  wheat 
sold  at  $1.63,  today  it  is  $2.29. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Soybeans  were  not  in  the 
sale  we  are  talking  about  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  not  a  feed  grain. 

Mr.  O'NKTT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  earlier  in  the 
day  when  there  were  fewer  Members  on 
the  floor. 

This  entire  bill  has  been  extremely  in- 
teresting. There  are  those  on  our  side 
who  have  said,  "The  monkey  is  on  the 
back  of  the  President.  Why  do  we  not 
just  leave  it  there.  He  has  woven  an 
economic  web  that  has  become  difficult 
to  entangle.  Let  him  just  stay  in  that 
web,  get  himself  out  of  it  alone." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  right  attitude.  There  are  those  who 
say  we  ought  to  go  back  to  January  of 
1972;  there  are  those  who  say  we  ought 
to  back  to  January  of  1973;  and  then 
there  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  March  15, 1973 :  ^ 

Well,  it  is  obvious  to  me  as  I  read  the 
will  of  this  Congress  that  Members  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  any  of  these  dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  would  freeze  prices  as  of  today. 
Now.  what  is  wrong  with  freezing  prices 
as  of  today? 

Mr.  Shultz  the  Secretary,  not  too  long 
ago.  said  to  the  Nation : 

We  will  continue  to  experience  rising 
prices.  Prices  will  ascend  at  a  rate  of  about 
2  percent  a  month,  and  we  can  expect  this 
to  persist  until  about  September;  then  In 
September  there  will  be  a  leveling  off,  and 
tiiially  prices  will  stabilize. 

He  anticipates  the  rate  of  increase  will 
be  something  like  4  or  5  percent  for  the 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  administra- 
tion predicts  a  continual  upward  surge 
until  September,  why  can  we  not  stop  it 
and  cut  it  off  right  at  this  particular 
moment?  That  is  what  the  amendment 
calls  for.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  this 
curve-off  now.  and  see  if  we  can  get  it 
down  below  4  or  5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  is  a  fair  amendment  for 
both  the  consumer  and  the  farmer.  With 
a  pessimistic  forecast  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  food  prices  for  the  whole  year, 
freezing  prices  as  of  today  is  the  surest 
way  to  guarantee  that  consumers  are  not 
priced  out  of  the  food  market. 

And  if  the  farmers'  costs  for  fertilizer, 
feed  grain,  and  other  necessai-y  expendi- 
tures continue  to  increase  at  the  current 
rate,  imagine  what  future  increases  will 
accrue  to  the  farmer  when  workers  who 
build  farm  machinery  and  produce 
fertilizer  demand  higher  wages  because 
of  increased  food  costs.  I  believe  the 
farmer  should  get  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  for  his  labors,  but  inflated  costs 
for  farm  machinery,  feed,  and  fertilizer 


hurt  his  family  just  as  much  as  high  food 
prices  hiut  urban  families. 

So  I  cannot  fathom  how  any  Member 
from  the  city  or  from  the  :  arm  area  can 
be  opposed  to  the  amen  dm  ent  offered  by 
Mr.  Reuss.  All  regions  of  this  Nation 
must  work  together  to  curb  inflation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ali  debate  on  the 
Widnall  amendment  anc  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  40  n  linutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the:  e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema  i  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORI*.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  you 
want  to  make  it  30  minub  :s? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chain  tian,  resei'ving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  tl:  e  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texrs  to  preclude 
the  offering  of  other  amei  dments  relat- 
ing to  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  All  amendments 
within  40  minutes  and  al  amendments 
thereto,  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Are  you  s  lying,  then,  if 
you  have  an  amendment  p  repared  it  has 
to  be  offered  within  that  t  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairr  tan,  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  be  closed  ir  40  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t ). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would 
not  seek  to  be  on  the  list  I  simply  rise 
to  move  the  previous  qu  istion  on  Mr. 
Reuss'  amendment,  and   [  do  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  hair  will  have 
to  inform  the  gentleman  the  previous 
question  is  not  in  order  ir  tlie  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair  was  going  1 1  suggest  that 
those  who  seek  to  speak  on  the  Reuss 
amendment  to  the  Widnall  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substiti  te  seek  recog- 
nition first  so  that  we  nay  dispose  of 
that  amendment  and  pr<  ceed  to  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Let  me  jist  put  this  in 
the  framework  of  a  questic  i  to  the  Chair : 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  could  now 
vote  on  the  amendment  )ffered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsii  i  (Mr.  Reuss) 
to  the  amendment  in  th;  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  g  sntleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widn/ill)  that  this 
would  then  give  us  all  of  he  rest  of  the 
time  to  discuss  some  of  th<  other  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  offerei  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  hair  will  state 
that  that  is  exactly  corre;t,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Chair. 

The  question  is  on  the  i  mendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  f  om  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  <  ffered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer  ley  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall ) . 

The  question  was  ta  ;en;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  tha  t  tlie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTl 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ord(  red. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — i  yes  139,  noes 
263,  not  voting  31,  as  folk  ws: 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aspin 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Clay 
Conte 
Corman 
Cougbllu 
Cronin 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dent 
Donobue 
Downing 
Drinan 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Cilman 

Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BadUIo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhili,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


[Roll  No.  00] 

AYES— 139 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gvinter 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hicks 

Holiaeld 

Howard 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

NOES— 263 

Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Proehlich 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 


F  spper 
Pike 

p  nee,  ni. 

P  ritchard 

B  andall 

Fees 

Peid 

Peuss 

B  legle 

B  Inaldo 

Bodlno 

H  ogers 

R  sncalio.  Wyo. 

B  ooney.  Pa. 

P  ostenkowski 

Eoush 

B  oybal 

5  urbanes 

6  rhroeder 
S  siberllng 
Bikes 

5  taggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
^ark 
E  beele 

6  tokes 
S  tratton 
8  tuckey 
E  tudds 
E  ymlngton 
1  aylor,  N.C. 
1  lernan 
\  an  Deerlin 
\anik 
\  rhltehurst 
Afriison, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
\fllson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
\  i^rlght 
\  fyman 
'\  ates 
y  atron 

1  bung.  Ga. 

2  ablockl 


( treen,  Oreg. 
( tross 
( rrover 
{ rubser 
( tude 
(  ruyer 
IMey 
I  :amllton 
4ammer- 

sehmldt 
^anley 
I  lanraban 
1  [ansen,  Idaho 
]  [arsha 
I  [astings 
1  techier,  W.  Va. 
1  [elnz 
]  [elstoskl 
Jcnderson 

illis 
Jiuslinw 
1  [ogan 
Holt 

J  [oltzniau 
]  [orton 
]  losmer 
]  [uber 
f udnut 

ungate 

unt 
]  [utehinson 
>  arman 
.  obnsou.  Colo. 

ohnson.  Pa. 

ones,  N.C. 

ones,  Okla. 

ones,  Tenn. 
1  Seating 
:  temp 
:  tetchum 
1  Cluczynskl 
1  Loch 

:  tuykendall 
1  .andgrebe 
]  4tndnmi 
1  ,atta 
1  ,ehman 
Lent 
1  .itton 
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Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Po«se 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RouBselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 


NOT  VOTING— 

King 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Passman 

Podell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 


Spence 
Stanton, 

J.WlUlam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
WldnaU 
WiUiams 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 

31 

Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Zwach 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Clark 

Conyers 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dulskl 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Jones,  Ala. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  TME  CHAIS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  proposes 
to  recognize  authors  of  amendments  who 
were  standing  in  the  order  of  their  se- 
niority on  the  committee  and  then  the 
Members  after  that,  so  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  debated. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  today  over 
the  setting  of  price  ceUings  on  products,  it 
is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the  main  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues  seems  to  be  over 
the  price  of  food  and  its  effect  on  con- 
sumers. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  this  august 
body  that  food  never  has  been  as  good  a 
buy  as  it  is  in  America  today.  I  know  this 
is  a  shoclcing  statement  to  many  persons, 
but  I  say  the  best  criterion  by  which  to 
measure  whether  food  is  a  good  buy  or 
not  is  by  one's  wages. 

Certainly  we  have  been  going  through 
a  period  of  inflation  and  no  one  has  felt 
the  effect  of  inflation  any  more  than  the 
farmer. 

I  heard  today  a  statement  that  the 
price  of  meat  never  has  been  higher. 
What  a  shame  that  the  price  of  beef  has 
finally  passed  the  point  of  what  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Do  you  know  of  any  product 
that  sells  today  for  less  than  it  did  20 
years  ago? 


As  I  said  earlier,  the  best  criterion 
with  which  to  measure  the  cost  of  food  is 
by  the  amount  of  food  one  can  buy  for 
an  hour's  work.  Today  a  day's  wages  will 
buy  over  23  pounds  of  beef.  Back  in  1952 
that  same  day's  wages  bought  only  14 
pounds. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  percent  of  to- 
day's take  home  pay  goes  for  food — the 
lowest  percentage  of  any  time  in  history. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  farmer  has 
witnessed  an  11 -percent  increa.se  in  the 
price  he  receives  for  his  produce.  But  all 
the  costs  that  the  farmer  has  had  to 
endure  have  risen  much  faster  than  11 
percent.  Farm  machinery  costs  over  20 
years  have  risen  100  percent,  farm  labor 
costs  have  gone  up  141  percent  and  taxes 
have  gone  up  297  percent.  And  bear  in 
mind  the  farmer  has  to  pay  costs  of  living 
such  as  clothing,  transportation,  food  and 
housing  as  do  others.  So,  in  these  terms, 
you  can  see  that  food  really  is  cheap. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  find  the  culprit 
for  high  prices  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at  the  overall  picture  and  what  goes 
into  making  the  cost  of  food  what  it  Is 
today. 

I  am  not  condemning  labor  for  being 
able  to  enjoy  a  substantial  wage  increase 
over  the  last  20  years.  But  I  think  when 
we  are  talking  about  trying  to  hold  the 
price  of  inflation  down,  we  certainly  can 
not  omit  labor  and  the  hourly  wage. 

In  the  same  20  years  of  rising  costs,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  chain  stores 
in  1952  were  paying  $1.31  an  hour  for 
labor.  In  1972,  this  same  chain  store  paid 
$3.42  an  hour — more  than  a  150-percent 
increase.  Again,  I  do  not  condemn  labor 
for  the  increase,  but  I  must  say  that  in  all 
fairness,  farmers  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
return  on  their  investments. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
other  thing — we  have  got  to  have  a 
healthy  agriculture  in  this  day  and  age 
with  the  demand  such  as  it  Is  for  food 
around  the  world.  One  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  today's  inflation  is  America's 
import-export  deficit.  Here  the  farmers 
are  going  to  play  a  vital  role  in  helping 
this  country  restore  its  balance  of  trade. 
The  one  product  that  this  country  has 
that  the  whole  world  wants  is  food. 

AMENDMENT  OrrERED  BT  MR.  ST  GERMAIN 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  Or 
A    SUBSTITUTE    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WIDNALL 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  Insert  the  foUlowlng: 

Sec.  2.  Section  207(b)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  the  foUowlng  In  lieu  thereof:  ": 
Provided,  That  such  agency  shall  issue  no 
order  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages, 
or  salaries  In  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  put 
into  effect.  In  an  appropriate  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  Is  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Not  less  thim 
thirty  days  after  issuance  of  such  an  order 
s  statement  of  explanation  shall  be  directed 
to  the  affected  parties  and  made  available 
to  the  public.  Such  statement  shall  Include 
a  fuU  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the 


existing  wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or 
salary  adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirementa  of  or  the  standards  established 
by  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sx  Germain)  is  rec- 
ognized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

*By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hanley 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  St  Germain.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  before  us  was  adopted  by 
the  full  committee  without  any  dissent. 

When  Mr.  Dimlop  testifled  before  us. 
He  heads  up  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil.  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  agree  that  in 
instances  where  an  adverse  decision  were 
about  to  be  rendered  upon  a  wage  con- 
tract by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing rather  than  just  a  presentation  of 
briefs. 

He  concurred,  and  agreed  that  this 
would  give  an  opportimity  for  hearing 
to  those  parties  who  would  be  aggrieved 
by  an  adverse  decision  as  a  result  of  a 
contract  entered  into  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Either  party,  manage- 
ment or  labor,  could  request  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  This  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  time  frame  with- 
in which  a  decision  would  have  to  be 
rendered.  The  30-day  provision  refers  to 
the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the  decisions 
having  been  made,  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  would  have  to  be  foi-warded  to 
the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  miless  there  are  ques- 
tions I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  funda- 
mental that  the  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  a  negotiated  wage 
agreement  be  given.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  person  affected  by  governmental 
action  should  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  and  there  should  be  a  require- 
ment that  the  reasons  for  the  action  be 
given  by  the  agency.  I  have  defended 
exactly  the  same  proposition  with  respect 
to  business  under  all  the  regulatory 
agency  bills  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
T^-ith. 

It  seems  so  clear  on  the  face  of  things 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  body  of  decision  which  is  uni- 
foi-m  and  applicable  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
son instead  of  on  the  basis  of  flat  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  vote  against  such 
an  amendment  as  this  without  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  program  that  is 
here  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  St  Germain) 
there  were — ayes  91.  noes  124. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote.  A  recorded  vote 
was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  271,  noes  132, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  911 
AYKS— 271 


AbzuR 

Oettyi 

Fatten 

Adams 

Oialzno 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Perkina 

Anderaon, 

Oilman 

Peyaer 

Cmllf. 

Olnn 

Pickle 

Anderson,  IlL 

Gonzalez 

Pike 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Orasso 

Preyer 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Price,  111. 

Aspm 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pritchard 

Badlllo 

Orlfflths 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Gude 

Randall 

Bell 

Ounter 

Rees 

Bennett 

Haley 

Held 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

Reuss 

BevlU 

Hanley 

Rlegle 

Blaggri 

Hanna 

RInaldo 

Blester 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rodino 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Roe 

Blackburn 

Haraha 

Rogers 

Blatnlk 

Hastings 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Boland 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bowen 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rose 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Heinz 

Rostenkowskl 

Bray 

HeUtoski 

Roush 

Btmiux 

Henderson 

Roy 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Brlnkley 

HlUis 

Runnels 

Brooks 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Brotzman 

Horton 

Sandman 

Brown.  CalU. 

Howard 

Sarasin 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Himgate 

Sarbanes 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Burke.  Pla. 

Ichord 

Schroeder 

Johnson.  Calif 

Seiberllng 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Shoup 

Burton 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sikes 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sisk 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jordan 

Skubitz 

Carter 

Karth 

Slack 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chappell 

Kazen 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Keating 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Stanton, 

Clausen. 

Kluczvnskl 

J.  William 

DonH. 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Kyros 

James  V, 

Cleveland 

Leggett 

Stark 

Cohen 

Lehman 

Steele 

Conable 

Litton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Corman 

Long,  Md. 

Stokes 

Cotter 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Coughlln 

McColllster 

Stubblefleld 

Cronln 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Culver 

McDade 

Studds 

Daniels. 

McPall 

Sullivan 

Dominlck  V. 

McKay 

Symington 

Danlelson 

McKinney 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis.  Ga. 

McSpadden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  N.J 

de  la  Oarza 

Madden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Delanej- 

Madigan 

Thone 

Dellenback 

MallUard 

Thornton 

Dellums 

Mann 

Tiernan 

Dennis 

Maraziti 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dent 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Udall 

DlggS 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Mazzoli 

Van  Deerlin 

Drinan 

Meeds 

Vanlk 

du  Pont 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Eckhardt 

Mezvliisky 

Whalen 

Edwards.  CalU 

Milford 

White 

EUberg 

Miller 

Wtdnall 

Esch 

Minlsh 

Williams 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mink 

Wilson, 

Evii^.  Tcun. 

Mitchell.  Mel. 

Charles  H., 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Calif. 

Flndley 

Mollohan 

Wilson. 

Fish 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Flood 

Moss 

Wolff 

Flowers 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

Flynt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Ford. 

Nedzi 

Wylie 

William  D. 

Nichols 

Wyman 

Fuimtaiu 

Nix 

Yates 

Fraser 

Obey 

Yatron 

Freuzel 

OBrleu 

Young,  Ga. 

Froehllch 

OTlara 

Young.  Tex. 

Fulton 

O-Nelll 

Zablockl 

FuQua 

Owens 

Oaydos 

Patman 

Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
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Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 


Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Bwgener 
Biu-leaon,  Tex. 
Butler 


Byron 
Camp 
Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denholm 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esbleman 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Prelingfauyaen 

Frey 

Ooldwater 

Goodling 

Cross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hubert 


April 


Hinsbaw 

Hofran 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Colo 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Kuykeudall 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McEweu 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

MinshaU,  Obi( 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Parris 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING-  -30 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Clark 

Conyers 

Dingell 

Dulski 

Green.  Pa. 

Harvey 

Holitield 


Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Matblas,  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Passman 

Podell 

Raugel 


tie 


So  the  amendment  to 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  t-as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

OFF^EO 


suBsnTxrrs  amendment 

ZALEZ   FOB   THE   AMENDMENT 

OF  A  suBsrrruTE  offered 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 

fer  a  substitute  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s 
Substitute  amendment  offered 
ZALEZ  for  the  amendment 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr 
out  all  after  the  enacting 
In    lieu   thereof   the    foUovaing 
section   218   of   the   Econoijlc 
Act    of    1970    is    amended 
'April  30,  1973",  and  by  insert|ng 
of  June  30,  1973',  and  by 
1973'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
1973'. 

"(b)  "nie  President  Is 
reeled  to  develop  a  detailed 
blllze  interest  rates,  rents, 
and  to  transmit  such 
on  or  before  May  15,  1973, 
recommendations    for    sucl; 
he  considers  necessary  to 
gram." 

POINT   OF  ORD 


ANTON.     Mr. 
lioint   of   order 

jentleman  will 


Mr.    J.    WILLIAM    S' 
Chairman,    I   make   a 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STAIlTON.  There  is 
a  lot  of  confusion,  Mr.  Ch)  irman,  but  the 
way  I  understood  the  ame  ndment,  it  was 
an  amendment  in  the  foi  m  of  a  substi- 
tute and  not  an  amendmei  it  to  H.R.  2099. 
I  think  it  should  come  in  order. 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Boblnaoa,  ▼». 

BoblsoB.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steel  man 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

W&rG 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Winn 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  III. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zion 


Regula 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 


amendment 
was  agreed 


BY  MR.  CON- 
IN  THE  ttATXTRE 
MB.   WU>NAU. 

diairman,  I  of- 


8  f 


by  Mr.  GoN- 
the  nature  of 
IVidnall:  Strike 
ofause  and  insert 
:    "That    (a) 
Stabilization 
striking    out 
In  lieu  there- 
out 'May  1, 
thereof  'July  1, 


str  king  I 


authorized  and  dl- 

program  to  sta- 

rices.  and  wages 

proglam  to  Congress 

tjygether  with  his 

legislation    as 

ca^y  out  such  pro- 


16,  1973 


The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  it  iii  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  lii  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  Is  tf  us  in  order. 
It  is  a  substitute  for  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  And  this  is  in 
order.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANlfON.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  geiitleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  thia  amendment 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  it  was  de  eated.  Very 
truthfully,  at  that  time  I  su  pported  it  as 
the  Mily  alternative  we  had  with  the 
parliamentary  process  we  had  at  that 
particular  time.  Since  that  t  me  and  dur- 
ing the  hearings  <mi  the  pill  everyone 
agreed  tJie  worst  possible  thing  we  could 
do,  regardless  of  whether  w^  would  want 
the  bill  or  we  would  not  want  it  was  to 
write  a  short  extension.  B^th  the  labor 
representatives  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  said  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  only  last  nor  60  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  qefeat  of  the 
amendment.  J 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretai-J  Shultz  has 
said  in  the  last  week  that]  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do  with  economic 
stabilization  is  to  provide  a  60-day  ex- 
tension. This  would  give  i*  60  days  of 
uncertainty;  it  will  give  uleo  days  for 
the  cattle  producers  to  wonder  what  to 
do  with  their  herds;  it  will  give  us  60 
days  for  our  international  partners  to 
wonder  whether  we  mean  business  about 
changing  our  intemationil  monetary 
system  and  extending  trade.  This  will 
absolutely  wreak  havoc  w  th  the  pro- 
ducers and  create  uncertality  through- 
out this  great  country  of  oi  rs. 

If  we  really  think  we  si  ould  have  a 
stabilization  program,  it  las  to  have 
more  durability  than  60  di  lys.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  we  are  p  assing  which 
wUl  prevent  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  from  going  bad  and  writing 
additional  legislation,  but  to  mandate 
more  legislation  by  putting  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  picture  i  i  another  60 
days  will  simply  mean  the  committee 
will  bring  in  a  similar  bill  t  d  that  which 
we  have  had  before  us  toda;  ■. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  bick  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  q  lestion  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  c  ffered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (M'.  Gonzalez) 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  ger  tleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Clu  irman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordei  3d. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e  iectronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  51,  noes  253, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  93] 
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Abzug 

Ford, 

Nix 

Adams 

William  D. 

O'Hara 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

ONeUl 

Anderson, 

Pulton 

Owens 

Calif. 

Oaydos 

Patman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Glalmo 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Armstrong 

Grasso 

Pickle 

Aspln 

Gray 

Price,  ni. 

BadUIo 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

Barrett 

Orlfflths 

Reiiss 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Rlegle 

Blaggl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roberts 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Rodino 

Blatnik 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Boggs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Boland 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Heinz 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Helstoeki 

Rostenkowskl 

Breaux 

Hicks 

Roush 

Breckinridge 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Howard 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Schroeder 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Seiberllng 

Btirleson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Shipley 

Burton 

Karth 

Sisk 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kazen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Casey,  Tex. 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Chisholm 

Kyros 

James  v. 

Clay 

Leggett 

Stark 

Corman 

Lehman 

Studds 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Sullivan 

Cronln 

Long,  Md. 

Symington 

Culver 

McCormack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Daniels, 

McFall 

Thornton 

Dominlck  V. 

Macdonald 

Tleman 

Danlelson 

Madden 

Van  Deerlin 

de  la  Garza 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Vanlk 

Delaney 

Matsunaga 

White 

Dellums 

Mazzoli 

Wilson, 

Dent 

Meeds 

Charles  H., 

Derwlnski 

Mezvinsky 

Calif. 

Dlggs 

Minish 

Wilson, 

Donohue 

Mink 

Charles,  Tex. 

Drinan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wolff 

Eckhardt 

Moakley 

Wright 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mollohan 

Yates 

EUberg 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moss 

Young,  Ga. 

Eviiis.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  m. 

Young.  Tex. 

FasceU 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Flood 

Nedzl 
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Abdnor 

Conte 

Gunter 

Anderson,  m. 

Coughlln 

Guyer 

Andrews. 

Crane 

Haley 

N.Dak. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hamilton 

Archer 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hammer- 

Arends 

W.,  Jr. 

schmldt 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hanley 

Bafalls 

DavU,  S.C. 

Hanrahan 

Baker 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Beard 

Dellenback 

Harsha 

Bell 

Denholm 

Hastings 

Bergland 

Dennis 

Hays 

BevUl 

Devlne 

Hubert 

Blester 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Blackburn 

Dom 

HUlls 

Bowen 

Downing 

Hlnshaw 

Bray 

Duncan 

Hogan 

Brlnkley 

duPont 

Holt 

Broomfleld 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Horton 

Brotzman 

Erlenbom 

Hosmer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Esch 

Huber 

Brown,  Mich. 

Eshleman 

Hudnut 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flndley 

Himgate 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Fish 

Himt 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Fisher 

Hutchinson 

Buchanan 

Flowers 

Ichord 

Burgener 

Flynt 

Jannan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Foley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Johnson,  Pa. 

Butler 

Forsythe 

Jones,  N.C. 

Byron 

Fountain 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Camp 

Frellnghuysen 

Kastenmeler 

Carter 

Prenzel 

Keating 

Cederberg 

Prey 

Kemp 

Chamberlain 

Froehllch 

Ketchum 

ChappeU 

Fuqua 

KuykendaU 

Clancy 

Gettys 

Landgrebe 

Clausen, 

Gibbons 

Landrum 

DonH. 

Oilman 

Latta 

Clawson,  Del 

Olnn 

Lent 

Cleveland 

Ooldwater 

Litton 

Cochran 

Ooodllng 

Lott 

Cohen 

Green,  Oreg. 

LuJan 

Collier 

Gross 

McClory 

CoUlna 

Grover 

MoCloAey 

Conable 

Gubser 

McColllster 

Conlaa 

Oude 

McDade 

McEwen 

Pritchard 

Steelman 

McKay 

Qule 

Steiger,  Arts. 

McKinney 

Qulllen 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McSpadden 

BaUsback 

Stephens 

Madigan 

Randall 

Stratton 

Mahon 

Rarick 

Stubblelleld 

MallUard 

Reld 

Stuckey 

Mallary 

Rhodes 

Symms 

Mann 

RInaldo 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Maraziti 

Robinson,  Va. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rogers 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mayne 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Melcher 

Rose 

Thone 

Michel 

Rousselot 

ToweU,  Nev. 

MUford 

Roy 

Treen 

Miller 

Runnels 

Udall 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ruppe 

Ullman 

Mills.  Md. 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagt 

MinshaU,  Ohio   St  Germain 

Veysey 

Mlzell 

Sandman 

Waggonner 

Montgomery 

Sarasin 

Walsh 

Moorhead, 

Satterfield 

Wampler 

Calif. 

Saylor 

Ware 

Mosher 

Scherle 

Whalen 

Myers 

Schneebell 

Whltehurst 

Natcher 

Sebellus 

Whltten 

Nelsen 

Shoup 

WidnaU 

Nichols 

Shriver 

WUliams 

Obey 

Shuster 

Winn 

O'Brien 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Parris 

Skubitz 

Wydler 

Perkins 

Slack 

WyUe 

Pettis 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Peyser 

Snyder 

Young,  Alaska 

Pike 

Spence 

Young,  ni. 

Poage 

Stanton, 

Young,  S.C. 

Powell,  Ohio 

J.  WUllam 

Zlon 

Preyer 

Steed 

Price,  Tex. 

Steele 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Alexander 

Klng 

Ryan 

Ashley 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Stokes 

Boiling 

Metcalfe 

Talcott 

Clark 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

Conyers 

Morgan 

Waldle 

Dingell 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Dulski 

PodeU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harvey 

Rangel 

Young,  Pla. 

Holifleld 

Regula 

Zwach 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Widnall)  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  the  debate  close  and  we  vote  at 
5:45  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WILLIAMS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTTRE  OF  A  SOBSTITUTE 
OFFERED   BT   MR.   WIDNAU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  read  and  con- 
sidered. I  will  speak  on  them  separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
the  Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Widnall: 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)  the  President  or  his  delegate  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  stabilize  resi- 
dential rents  at  levels  prevailing  on  AprU  16, 
1973.  Thereafter,  the  President  shall  aUow 
rents  to  Increase  by  2.6  per  centum  thereof 
with  respect  to  each  consecutive  twelve- 
month period  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy  or  April  16, 
1973,  whichever  is  the  lat«r.  In  addition,  the 


President  shall  allow  rents  to  Increase  by  the 
actual  amount  of  any  Increase  in  any  tax. 
fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or  local 
government  and  any  reasonable  capital  Im- 
provements after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  occupancy  (and  not  pre- 
viously charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allocable 
to  that  residence,  and  any  reasonable  In- 
creased costs  of  services  and  materials. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  {4>pllcable  only 
In  any  Incorporated  city,  town,  vUlage  or 
In  the  unincorporated  area  of  any  county 
upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  its  govern- 
ing body  adopted  for  that  purpose  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  local  law  and  based 
upon  a  finding  by  such  governing  body, 
reached  as  a  result  of  a  public  hearing  held 
after  twenty  days'  notice,  that  there  exists 
such  a  shortage  of  bousing  as  to  require  Fed- 
eral rent  stabUizatlon  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  in  such  city,  tovra,  vUlage,  or 
unincorporated  area  in  such  county." 

Section  204  shall  be  amended  as  foUows: 

"There  shall  be  established  a  Wage  Board, 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  meml^ers,  and 
Price  Conunission,  to  be  composed  of  six 
commissioners  and  a  chairman,  appointed  by 
the  President,  representative  of  business. 
labor  and  the  public,  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istering this  Act,  to  hold  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion to  2.5  per  centum  annually. 

"Where  such  boards,  commissions  and 
simUar  entitles  are  composed  In  part  of  mem- 
bers who  serve  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis, 
legal  authority  shall  be  placed  in  their  chair- 
men who  shall  be  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  who  shall  act  only  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  vote  of  members.  Noth- 
ing in  section  203,  205,  207,  208  or  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  any  member  of  any  such  board, 
commission,  or  similar  entity  who  serves  on 
less  than  a  full-time  basis  because  of  mem- 
bership on  such  boards,  commissions  or  en- 
tity. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  controls  on  any  and 
all  Interest  rates." 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  requested  the  Chair 
to  advise  him  of  tiie  amount  of  time  he 
will  have  on  each  amendment.  The  Chair 
recognizes  him  for  45  seconds  on  his  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  imder 
the  present  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
we  leave  the  discretion  entirely  to  the 
Executive  branch.  The  first  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  directed  to  sta- 
bilize rents  at  levels  prevailing  today 
and  would  permit  only  a  2.5  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  rents  per  year  after  that 
period  of  time  plus  other  incidental 
expenses. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man for  55  additional  seconds  on  his 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  second  amend- 
ment simply  goes  back  and  uses  almost 
exactly  the  same  language  as  in  the 
original  bill  only  it  mandates  that  the 
Wage  Board  and  Price  Commission  shall 
be  set  up  to  control  the  rate  of  inflation. 
It  simply  takes  the  power  away  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
these  two  amendments  and  ask  that  they 
be  voted  on  separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  first  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

WlONALL. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queetkn  Is  on 
the  second  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  WlOMALL. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  w&s  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper >. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BY  MS.  PEPPEX  TO  TUK 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUXE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OtTEXEO  BT  MB.  WIDNALl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peppex  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a,  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Widnaix;  At  the  end  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall,  add  the 
following  new  section  3 : 

"The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  stabiilze  rents  at  levels  prevailing  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1973.  Thereafter,  the  President  shall 
only  allow  rents  to  increase  by  the  actual 
amount  of  any  increase  in  any  tax,  fee,  or 
service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment and  any  reasonable  capital  improve- 
ment after  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
period  of  occupancy  (and  not  previously 
charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allocable  to  that 
residence,  and  any  reasonable  increased  costs 
of  services  and  materials. 

"(b)  The  President  may  roll  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1973,  to  carrv  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  this  amendment 
is  exactly  the  amendment  on  rent  con- 
trols that  was  in  the  Stephens  substitute 
which  awtears  on  page  5  of  the  Stephens 
substitute.  It  simply  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  President  to  stabilize  rents  at 
the  level  prevailing  on  January  10,  1973, 
and  thereafter  the  President  shall  only 
allow  rents  to  increase  by  the  actual 
amount  of  any  increase  in  any  tax,  fee, 
or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or  local 
government,  and  any  reasonable  capital 
improvement  after  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy,  and  not 
previously  charged  to  any  lessee,  and  al- 
locable to  that  residence,  and  any  rea- 
sonable increased  costs  of  services  and 
materials. 

Mr.  ChaU-man.  I  have  had  my  rent  in- 
creased twice  since  January,  and  most 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  also 
rent  have  had  a  similar  experience.  We 
can  afford  such  increase  better  than  most 
tenants. 

But  in  my  congressional  district  there 
have  been  instances  where  rent,  some- 
times on  the  poor,  has  been  raised  as 
much  as  50  percent.  My  amendment 
would  direct  tlic  President  to  reimpose 
rent  controls  as  of  the  level  of  January 
10,  with  the  exception  of  any  Increases 
that  may  be  proper  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Peppex)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
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by  the  genilanan  from  Ne^  Jersey  (Ifr. 

WlOKAU.)  . 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  tfae 
Chairman  annotmced  that  jihe  noes  I4>» 
peared  to  have  it. 

recorded  voxs 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairm  m,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  order  id. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e  ectronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  :  73,  noes  225, 
answered  "present"  6,  not  yoting  29,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  93] 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill, 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chappell 
Chisholin 
Clay 
CoUler 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
DlKKS 

Donohue 

Driium 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 
Archer 
ArendB 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Bcvill 
BlBKgl 
Blackburn 
Bowea 
Bray 


AYES— 173 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa, 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Kyroe 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Matsimaga 
Mazzoli 
MeedB 
Melcher 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moes 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Parris 

NOES — 225 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

BrotEman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  NO. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Biirgeoer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

ChambeilalB 


]  atman 
]  atten 
1 epper 
]  erkins 
]  eyser 
I  Ickle 
]  rice,  ni. 
1  rltchard 
]  andall 
1  ees 
leld 

1  «UBS 

I  ;tegle 

]  oberts 

1  odino 

1  oe 

]  ogers 

]  ooney.  Pa. 

]  Asenthal 

]  ostenkowski 

1  »y 

]  Loybal 

!  t  Germain 

!  arasln 

i  arbanei 

i  aylor 

S  chroeder 

§eiberiing 

isk 
dnyder 
i  taggers 
^tanton, 

James  V. 
dtark 
i  teed 
£  teele 
{  tephens 
!  tokes 
i  tratton 
i  tubblefleld 
4tudds 

ulllvan 
Symington 
'  hompson,  N  J. 
1  leman 
'^  an  Deerlln 
vanik 
y  Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
1  aison. 

Charles,  Tex. 
1  ?olfl 

y  mght 
^  ?ydler 
^  ates 
1  atron 
1  oung,  Ga. 
■:  bung,  Tex. 
:  ablocki 


(  lancy 
qiausen, 
DonH. 
dlawson,  Del 
(  leveland 
(  ochran 

<  ohen 

<  olUns 
ionable 

<  onlan 

<  rane 

<  ronln 

<  ulver 
9aniel,  Dan 
paniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
ttavis,  S.C. 
avis,  WiB. 


DellenbaCk 
Dentaolm 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
Fviqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
HiUis 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Jones,  M.O. 
Joaaa.T«iuk 
Keating 
Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kocb 

Kuykeadan 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McKwen 

McFaU 

McKinney 

McSpaddea 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MarUB.N.O. 

Mathl8,0». 

Mayne 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

MUler 

Mills,  Ark. 

MiUs,  Md. 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

CalU. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Rlualdo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.T. 
Roncalio,  Wyo. 


Bo:  Lcallo,  N.T. 

Bo  • 

Roisb 

Bo  laaelot 

Ru  mels 

Bu>pe 

Bu;h 

8a]Ldma« 

SatterfleU 

Scl  erle 

BclnaebeU 

Bel  ellus 

Shipley 

8h<  lup 

8h]  Iver 

Bhiister 

Sikea 

Ski  ibitz 

Sla:k 


,  Iowa 
1,  N.Y, 


Ariz. 
WU. 


Smith, 
8m  1th, 
Sp(  nee 
Ste  nton, 

.  .  WUliam 
Bt«  elman 
Ste  Iger, 
Bt«  Iger, 
St\  ckey 
Syi  [Una 
Ta:  rlor.  Mo. 
Ta  flor,  N.C. 
Tei  igue,  Tex. 
Thtmaon,  Wis. 
Th>ne 
Th>mton 
To'  Fell,  Ner. 
Tr<  en 
UdiU 
Ullnan 
Va:  ider  Jagt 
Ve:  sey 
W«  ggonner 
Welsh 
W{  mpler 
Ware 
Wlalen 
WMte 
Wl  Itehurst 
Wl  Itten 
WllnaU 
Wl  illams 
Wiin 
Wjfttt 
Wjlie 
Wstnsm 
Yo  mg. 


Alaska 

m. 

Yoting,  S.C. 
Zica 


Yo  mg. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT'  — 6 

Conte  Jones,  Okla.        RaUsback 

Grover  Minshall,  Ohio  Teigue,  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Alexander  Jones,  Ala.  Ro  >ney,  N.Y. 

Ashley  King  Ry  tn 

Boggs  Mathias,  Calif.  Tal  cott 

BoUing  Metcalfe  VU  orito 

Clark  Mitchell,  N.Y.  Wt  Idle 

Conyers  Morgan  Wl  ^glns 

Dingell  Passman  Wl  son,  Bob 

Dulski  Podell  Yo  ing,  Fla. 

Eilberg  Rangel  Zw  ich 

Harvey  Regula 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  wi  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  K  msas  (Mi-. 
Sebelids)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  am 
aware  that  all  Members  wish  to  get  this 
over  with.  I  did  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you: 

"BOLLUP   or   BOVINE    GESTATION 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  economic  fact,  ( ir  any  prin- 
ciple of  animal  biology,  effective  January  10, 
1973,  all  mammals  which  are  meiibers  of  the 
genus  Bos  (ruminant  quadrapeds  distin- 
guished by  a  stout  body  and  hollow  curved 
horns  standing  out  laterally  froiix  the  skull) 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  accelerate  the 
gestation  period  for  the  production  of  their 
progeny  by  a  ratio  wblch  bears  ttije  aante  rela- 


tionship to  such  gestation  period 
ber  1  bears  to  the  number  2." 


is  the  num- 
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The  explanation  is  that  as  a  response 
to  some  currently  rampant  unenlight- 
ened consumerism,  this  amendment 
would  require  cows  to  produce  calves  in 
one-half  the  time  now  devoted  to  such 
enterprise. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Bovine  gestation  rollup  amendment  is 
germane  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  prob- 
ably more  germane  than  the  bill  we  are 
considering  here  today,  H.R.  6168  and 
related  amendments. 

Now,  what  we  have  here  is  a  situation 
where  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  are  attempting  to  legislate  the 
supply  and  demand  of  farm  products  in 
behalf  of  the  American  consumer;  and, 
I  might  add,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  piimary  focus  of  this 
legislative  attempt  seems  to  be  the  so- 
called  high  cost  of  beef. 

I  am  simply  going  to  the  source  of 
the  problon.  This  amendment  would  en- 
able the  leadership  of  the  Majority  party 
and  our  urban  and  consi-mer-oriented 
colleagues  to  get  more  beei  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  more  meat  to  the  consumer. 
We  have  had  serious  losses  in  t^e  cattle 
industry  hi  my  congressional  district  due 
to  one  of  the  worst  winters  on  record. 
Many  calves  have  perished.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  congressional  mandate 
that  cows  from  this  point  on  would  "get 
with  the  consumer  program"  and  pro- 
duce calves  in  one -half  of  the  time  now 
devoted  to  such  enterprise. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  one  believes 
that  if  prices  are  too  high  for  any  par- 
ticular product  in  our  urban  areas  and 
that  In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  all 
Congress  has  to  do  is  roll  them  back;  re- 
gardless of  suin>ly  and  demand  or  other 
economic  ccmsideration. 

I  refer  to  a  case  in  point  where  a  col- 
league from  New  York  simply  stated  in 
the  press  that  farmers  are  free  to  set 
prices  where  they  wish — that  the  sky  is 
the  limit.  I  refer  again  to  a  case  in  point 
where  several  days  ago  the  Cost  of  Laving 
Council  Director  warned  cattlemen  they 
had  better  move  their  cattle  to  market 
or  the  Government  would  take  appropri- 
ate action.  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  is  going  to  put 
a  celling  on  bad  weather  to  enable  the 
cattleman  to  move  his  cattle. 

Now  if  it  is  germane  for  my  colleagues 
In  this  disthiguished  body  to  state  pub- 
licly that  boycotting  meat  will  lower  the 
price  despite  tlie  fact  that  the  boycott 
can  put  the  cattleman  out  of  business,  I 
think  my  amendment  would  have  been 
germane. 

If  It  is  germane  for  my  colleagues  to 
claim  that  "cattle  barons"  are  getting 
rich  off  of  the  consumer  when  in  fact 
they  are  experiencing  the  first  reasonable 
profits  in  20  years.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment would  have  be«i  germane. 

If  it  is  germane  for  the  President  to 
impose  a  ceiling  on  meat  and  endanger 
our  Nation's  entire  food  supply  system, 
back  off  prices  at  the  farm  level,  and 
cause  meat  shortages,  then  I  think  my 
amendment  would  have  been  germane. 

If  it  is  germane  for  the  director  of  the 

Cost  of  Living  Council  to  warn  cattlemen 

of  Government  action  if  they  do  not  move 

their  cattle  to  market,  despite  the  fact 
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the  cattle  are  waist  deep  in  mud,  I  think 
my  amendment  would  have  been  ger- 
mane. 

If  it  is  germane  for  consumer  advocates 
to  urge  housewives  across  this  Nation  to 
boycott  meat  in  an  effort  to  stop  inflation 
despite  the  fact  that  other  costs — edu- 
cation, health  care,  housing,  clothing,  la- 
bor, entertainment — and  other  consumer 
goods  have  increased  more  than  the  cost 
of  meat,  then  I  think  my  amendment 
would  have  been  germane. 

If  it  is  germane  for  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
consumers  across  this  Nation  to  give  the 
farmer  a  black  eye  and  single  him  out  for 
unfair  blame  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment, I  think  my  amendment  would  have 
been  germane. 

Since  this  rollback  bill  is  apparently 
the  "answer"  to  high  food  costs  that 
many  of  my  coUeagues  want  to  take  back 
to  their  constituents  over  the  Easter 
break,  let  us  promptly  act.  Using  this 
same  commonsense  approach,  we  can 
enable  all  of  us  to  say  we  took  immediate 
action  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  meat 
products  in  this  coimtry.  It  apparently 
makes  no  difference  that  price  rollback 
legislation  will  create  chaos  in  the  rural 
econwny,  cause  many  individual  farm- 
ers to  declare  bankruptcy,  and  in  the  long 
run  cause  meat  shortages.  When  that  oc- 
curs, we  will  have  licked  the  problem. 
Housewives  will  not  have  meat  prices  to 
complain  about  because  there  will  be  no 
meat.  It  is  a  matter  of  will.  If  the  Cost 
of  Living  Director  states  cattlemen  cim 
"make  a  very  nice  hving"  with  a  cutback 
in  cattle  prices,  despite  losses  running 
200  percent  above  normal  due  to  adverse 
weather,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  will. 
And,  If  the  executive  branch  can  do  tills, 
I  think  we  had  better  get  busy  here  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

I  might  point  out  I  originally  thought 
a  good  farm  bill  or  maUng  it  economi- 
cally possible  for  the  cattleman  to  stay 
in  business  and  increase  his  production 
would  have  answered  this  food  cost  and 
inflation  problem.  But,  after  paying  close 
attention  to  my  colleagues  during  the  de- 
bate here  today,  I  can  see  now  it  Is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  will.  That  being  the  case, 
let  us  put  this  distinguished  body  on  rec- 
ord and  require  cattle  to  produce  cal^'es 
in  one-half  of  the  normal  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzuc). 

AMENDMENT  OfTTKEB  BY  MS.  ABZUG  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUBX  OF  A  SOBSTlrCTS 
OFFERED  BT   MR.   WIDNAU. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzuc  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nattire  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnai.1,:  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment   Insert   the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Subsection  (h)  ot  section  203  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<h)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorlwd 
and  directed  to  stabilize  rents  at  levels  i>re- 
V  ailing  on  January  10.  1973.  Thereafter,  the 
President  shall  only  allow  rents  to  Increase 
by  the  actual  amount  of  any  increase  in  any 


tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State 
or  local  government  and  any  necessary  capital 
Improvement  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  occupancy  (and  not  previ- 
ously charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allocable  to 
that  residence,  but  no  Increase  permitted 
under  this  sentence  shall  exceed  two  and 
one-half  per  centum  in  any  year  for  any 
housing  unit. 

"(2)  The  President  may  roll  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  January 
10,  1973,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  pre-empt  the 
applicabUity  of  the  provisions  of  State  and 
local  rent  control  laws  with  respect  to  a 
rental  unit  only  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
operate  to  permit  to  be  charged  for  such  unit 
a  rent  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  this 
subsection." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  did  not  hear  the 
amendment  completely.  Mr.  Chahinan, 
but  it  sounded  to  me  almost  exactly  like 
the  amendment  which  the  House  just 
voted  down.  I  would  make  the  point  of 
order  that  we  are  getting  into  re- 
dundancy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ex- 
amine the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  was  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  ,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  has  had  sui  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendments  in  question,  and  this 
amendment  is  different  from  although 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Gentleman  from  Florida.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  overrules  tlie  pohit  of  order  and 
recognizes  the  Gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
somebody  moves  to  abolish  the  House  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  if  we  got  a 
significant  rent  control  provision,  so  that 
we  would  at  least  have  some  place  some 
of  us  could  live  in,  at  a  rent  we  could 
afford,  after  abolition. 

Like  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pepper,  this  amendment  would  freeze 
residential  rents  at  the  January  10, 
1973,  levels,  and  would  allow  for  in- 
creases for  taxes  and  necessary  capital 
improvements  thereafter,  but  it  would 
not  allow  for  operathig  Increases  and 
would  set  an  overall  ceiling  of  2»^  per- 
cent annually,  which  is  the  hiflation  rate 
Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested  is  permissible. 
Also,  it  would  apply  to  housing  covered 
by  local  rent  control  wherever  it  would 
set  a  lower  rent  than  would  the  appU- 
cable  local  law. 

I  believe  Members  all  heard  the  pre- 
vious speaker  on  the  subject.  Rents  have 
been  rising  sharply  across  this  country. 
I  do  not  know  whether  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  of  all  occupied  units  m  the  United 
States  s<»ne  37  percent  are  rwiter- 
occupied. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  votes  here  today 
for  the  less  than  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  which  raises  cattle.  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  useful  indeed  if  we 
found  It  In  our  hearts.  In  our  legisla- 
tive efforts  and  will,  to  put  forth  a  vote 
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here  for  the  needs  that  tenants,  who  rep- 
resent 37  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  to  fight  this  increase,  which  is 
heightened  due  to  the  moratorium  on 
federally  assisted  housing.  Vacancy 
problems  have  been  very  serious.  There 
have  been  increases  in  major  areas 
throughout  the  country,  in  some  cases 
30  to  60  percent.  Among  the  standard 
Metropolitan  statistical  areas  whose  rent 
increase  rate  in  the  latter  half  of  1972 
exceeded  the  administration's  goal  of 
2"/2  percent  are  Boston,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Honolulu, 
and  Atlanta.  According  to  a  study  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  lifting  of  mandatory  rent 
controls  under  phase  m,  "competitive 
pressures  on  rents  will  be  especially  se- 
vere for  those  groups  who  can  least 
afford  higher  rents — namely,  the  larger, 
low-income  urban  family." 

Unless  economic  stabilization  strictly 
controls  all  prices,  rents,  profits,  and  in- 
terest rates,  allows  working  people  some 
catch-up  pay  Increases,  exempts  those 
who  earn  less  than  $3.50  an  hour  from 
wage  controls,  and  provides  realistic  en- 
forcement procedures  that  will  really 
protect  consumers,  the  major  burden  will 
continue  to  be  placed  on  the  wage  earner, 
the  middle  class  and  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes. It  would  be  better  not  to  extend 
the  President's  stabilization  powers  at  all 
than  to  arm  him  further  with  the  kind 
of  discretionary  authority  that  has  al- 
lowered  prices,  rents,  suid  profits  to  soar. 

1  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Widnall  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wtonall)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug — there 
were — ayes  114,  noes  185.       ^ 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  147,  noes  250. 
answered  present  5,  not  voting  31,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  S4] 
AYES — 147 

Abzug  Burllaon,  Mo. 

Adams  Burton 

Addabbo  Carey,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  Carney,  Ohio 

Calif.  Cblsholm 

Annunzlo  Clay 

Aspln  Collier 

Bad  1  Ho  Corman 

Barrett  Cotter 

Bennett  Cronin 

Bergland  Daniels, 
Blaggl  Domlnlck  V. 

Bingham  Danlelson 

Blatnlk  de  la  Qarza 

Brademas  Delaney 

Brasco  Dellums 

Breaux  Dent 

Breckinridge  Dlgga 

Brooks  Donohue 

Brown,  Calif.  Drinan 

Biirke,  Calif.  Eckhardt 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bvirke,  Mass. 


Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 
Oaydos 
Oialmo 
Ollnuui 
Oonzalez 
Graaso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 


Edwards,  Calif.  Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Evans,  Colo.        Heckler,  Mass. 


Helstoskl 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

MinUh 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bell 

BeviU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Coughlln 

Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
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Mollohan 

MoorheadJPa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  I  1. 

Murphy.  l^^Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parr  is 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pij. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkoM  ski 

NOES — 150 

Foley 

Ford,  Oera|d 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellngbufsen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green,  Ore^; 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idiho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutcbinsoi 
Jarman 
Johnson,  O  >lo 
Johnson,  P^. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla 
Jones,  Teni  i 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Kuykendal] 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mallary 
^^nnn 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nel^ 
Martin,  N.C 


Roybal 

St  Germain 

Stu^isin 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 


Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CaUf. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Rvinnels 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelltis 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Synuns 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Thone 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 


Ware 
Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles.  T  ix. 
Winn 


ANSWERED  PRE  BENT— 5 


Conte 
Grover 


NOT  VOTINC— 31 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Clark 

Conyers 

DlngeU 

Dulskl 

EUberg 

Hanna 

Harvey 


Jones,  Ala. 

Bang 

Mathias,  Cal^f . 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell,  N.'S  . 

Morgan 

Passman 

Patman 

Podell 

Rangel 

Regiila 


Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  lU. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Minshall,  Ot  lo  Teague,  Calif 
Rallsback 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwacb 


the  amendment 


So  the  amendment  to 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  M  t.  PETSER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATU]  ;E  OF  A  SUBSTmjTB 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  WIDNAIX 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folic  ws : 

Amendment  offered  by  Jlr.  Peyser  to  the 
amendment  In  the  natun  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnali.:  /t  the  end  of  the 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Section  1.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
204  through  220  as  sections  206  through  222, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  203  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  204  CeUlng  on  prices       I 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  an^  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  a  celling  la  imtoosed  on  all  food 
prices  at  levels  no  hlgherT  than  those  pre- 
vaUlng  March  16,  1973.  The  President  may, 
by  written  order  stating  in  ijull  the  considera- 
tions for  his  actions,  make  fcdjustments  with 
respect  to  prices  In  order  ta  correct  gross  in- 
equities. I 

"(b)  Immediately,  but  nAt  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall,  by  written  order 
stating  In  full  the  conslferatlons  for  his 
action,  roll  back  prlc«B  to  levels  lower  than 
those  prevaUing  on  March  tt6,  1973,  In  order 
to  reduce  inflation  and  otherwise  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  T^e  President  may 
make  specific  exemptions 
by  written  order  stating 
sideratlons  for  his  action 
such  rollback  is  unnecessary 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  ,.^»^„^„.  ^..^v 
Index  (all  Items — United  fetates  city  aver- 
age) as  compiled  by  the  Burfeau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
for  a  calendar  month  exceed  5 — 

"(A)  an  annual  rate  of  II  per  centum  for 
any  three  consecutive  mont  as  (the  first  such 
month  of  which  begins  after  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enact:  nent  of  this  sec- 
tion) ,  or 

"(B)  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per  centum 
for  any  twelve  consecutive  ]nonths  (the  first 
such  month  of  which  begii  s  after  the  close 
of  February  28,  1973).  th(  n  within  thirty 
calendar  days  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  orders  and  regulations 
to  establish  a  mandatory  program  to  sta- 
bilize prices,  wages,  and  sale  rles  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevaUing  on  May  25,  1970, 
in  order  to  reduce  inflation; 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  no  order  or  regulation 
may  be  Issued  under  the  s  ibsectlon  unless 
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it  is  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provldons 
of  this  Act,  the  public  shall  have  access  to 
all  dat*  and  other  Infcxmation  which  Is  the 
basis  for  or  Is  used  in  any  manner  to  formu- 
late any  standards  issued  by  the  President 
under  this  section. 

"i  205  Stabilization  of  rents 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  stabilize  rents  at  levels  prevailing 
on  January  10,  1973.  Thereafter,  the  President 
abaU  only  allow  rents  to  increase  by  the 
actual  amount  of  any  Increase  In  any  tax, 
fee.  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or 
local  government  and  any  reasonable 
capital  Improvement  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  period  of  occupancy 
(and  not  previously  charged  to  any  lessee) 
and  allocable  to  that  residence,  and  any  reas- 
cmable  Increased  costs  of  services  and 
materials. 

"  (b)  The  President  may  roU  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevaUing  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1973,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tltm  shall  not  apply  to  rents  in  those  State, 
county,  or  local  Jurisdictions  where  controls 
on  rents  are  in  effect  under  State,  county,  or 
local  law  and  where  the  President  determines 
that  such  controls  are  more  stringent  than 
the  stabilization  and  rollback  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  In  the  event  that 
a  State,  county,  or  locality  institutes  con- 
tn*i  on  rents  after  this  section  takes  effect, 
ttien  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  cease  to 
vppiy  In  that  Jurisdiction  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  contnds  are  more 
stringent  than  the  stabilization  and  rollback 
p-o visions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'State' 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
truly  a  challenge.  I  have  only  100  seconds 
to  speak  for  all  our  senior  citizens  who 
are  living  on  limited  incomes,  for  our 
young  families  who  are  Just  getting 
started,  for  our  middle-income  people 
facing  the  cost  of  education  for  their 
children  and  the  most  of  maintaining 
their  homes,  and  for  all  people  who  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  American 
pe(H)le,  our  constituency  can  do  without 
many  products  but  they  must  have  food 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  live.  It  was  said  on 
the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon  tiiat  all 
amendments  were  doomed  to  failure, 
■nils  has  already  been  disproved.  If  we 
can  vote  to  grant  labor  and  management 
the  right  to  a  hearing,  certainly  we  in 
good  conscience  must  vote  to  give  our 
people  a  hearing  in  the  supermarkets  and 
in  their  homes. 

I  honestly  believe  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  If  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
decides  upon  what  I  have  suggested,  then 
It  will  come  up  with  an  answer  that  will 
truly  speak  to  this  frightening  national 
crisis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vahik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  his 


amendment  applies  to  raw  agricultural 
prices.        

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes;  this  does  apply  to 
raw  agricultural  prices. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wknall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division— demanded  by  Mr.  Rettss — there 
were — ayes  53.  noes  169. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  101,  noes  303, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  851 
AYES— 101 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellumi 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Fascell 
Pish 
Flood 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 

Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 


Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
GrllBths 
Gude 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Jordan 
Karth 
Koch 
Kyros 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Meeds 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
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Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 


Peyser 

Prltchard 

Bees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 

wour 

Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 


Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

w.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  WU. 
de  la  Garza 
DeUenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
nynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 


Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
FYey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Haraba 
Hastings 
Rays 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiUls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
H\mgate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson.  CalU. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Tiehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 


Long,  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

MezTlnaky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

MUIs,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
Obey 
03rlen 
Owens 
Parrls 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
RalUback 
RandaU 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Robots 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.T. 
Boee 

Roetenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 


Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU       r 

Sebdlus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Sladc 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
StubbleOeld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symi3Eis 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tbotnaon,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wtnn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 29 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Clark 

Conyers 

DlngeU 

Dulskl 

EUberg 

Harvey 

Jones,  Ala. 


King 

Mathias,  CalU. 

Metcalfe 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Passman 

Podell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rlegle 


N.T. 


Rooney 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Vigonto 

Waldle 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

PiCKLE)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoTTSSELOT)  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  at  the  proper  time,  and 
under  the  niles  of  the  House  It  is  his  right 
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to  do  so.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  division 
vote  on  that,  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  controls  or  no 
controls. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  today  that 
we  have  spent  6  or  7  hoiirs  of  debate, 
every  word  of  which  has  been  related  to 
whether  we  should  have  some  kind  of 
controls  in  phases  I,  n,  or  m,  or  what 
kind  of  controls  we  should  extend.  We 
ought  to  be  considering  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  controls  or  not.  I 
think  probably  it  is  better  for  us  to  let 
the  economic  barometer  nm  its  course,  as 
risky  and  as  unpleasant  as  it  might  be, 
than  to  continue  with  another  year  of  our 
present  program. 

Are  we  so  hooked  on  controls,  whether 
it  is  a  price-  or  wage-related  matter,  that 
we  cannot  turn  our  economy  loose  in 
peace  time?  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  ought  to  let  it  take  its 
nm. 

You  can  vote  against  the  Widnall 
amendment,  which  could  be  considered  a 
vote  against  the  Patman  bill,  but  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  as  against 
the  Patman  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion on  the  recommittal  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  here  this  afternoon 
It  has  occurred  to  me  we  ought  to  set 
the  words  to  music,  and  call  it  "Walking 
Through  an  Economic  Wonderland."  We 
are  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  SEBELrus)  for  enlivening  an 
otherwise  rather  dreary  debate  by  re- 
minding us  that  we  cannot  legislate  the 
gestation  period  of  a  cow  but,  no  more, 
in  the  long  nm,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can 
we  legislate  the  level  of  prices  and  wages 
contrary  to  the  thrust  and  drive  of  the 
powerful  economic  forces,  including  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  excess  of  in- 
come, which  in  the  end  will  set  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the 
people  think  we  can  prevent  inflation- 
ary prices,  merely  by  passing  a  law 
against  them.  If  it  is  true  that  they  do 
think  that,  since  it  is  not  an  economic 
fact  and  we  cannot  really  do  it,  I  suggest 
it  might  be  well,  since  inflation  is  such 
a  cruel  tax,  to  tell  the  people  the  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
ask  if  there  are  any  amendments  still 
jjending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  is  an  amendment  or  two  at  the 
desk,  but  the  Chair  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

MiCHXL) 


April 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  It  Is  a 
wonderful  thing  we  are  ti  srlng  to  do  for 
the  consimier  here  this  afternoon — a 
truly  marvelous  thing. 

It  is  not  bad  enough  tliat  retail  food 
prices  have  shot  up  in  the  supermarkets. 
No.  we  are  going  to  fix  that.  We  are 
going  to  fix  it  by  taking  soi)ie  of  that  food 
off  of  the  grocery  shelves. : :  guess  if  some 
food  items  are  not  there  to  buy,  that 
ought  to  stop  some  of  t  le  complaints 
about  high  prices. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  call  a  retd  service. 
Whoever  dreamed  up  this  idea  of  a  roll- 
back really  deserves  t<i  be  compli- 
mented— or  something. 

You  do  not  think  I  an  serious?  You 
think  I  am  exaggerating?  BlufOng?  You 
think  maybe  I  am  trying  t<  protect  some- 
body's inflated  profits  at  t  le  housewife's 
expense? 

Well,  you  are  wrong  on  nil  coimts.  You 
only  need  two  things  to  p;  ove  the  valid- 
ity of  what  I  am  saying;  a  ittle  common- 
sense,  and  a  copy  of  i  his — "Average 
Prices  Received  by  Farm  rs.  March  15. 
1973,"  published  by  the  U.  3.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

What  is  that?  You  miss<  d  what  I  said? 
Let  me  repeat  it,  then.  I  said  that  a  price 
rollback,  either  to  the  mid  ile  of  January 
or  to  the  middle  of  Max:h,  will  mean 
shortages  of  some  food  itei^s  at  the  retail 
level.  In  other  words,  it  viill  mean  some 
bare  grocery  shelves. 

You  do  not  imderstand  how  that  can 
be?  Let  me  tell  you. 

Let  us  consider  a  Januai  y  rollback,  for 
instance,  and  use  turkey  j  s  an  example. 
You  like  turkey?  Is  it  still  {  bargain,  rela- 
tively speaking?  Well,  tien,  you  had 
better  stock  up,  and  here  Is  why. 

Two  of  my  constituents,  a  man  and 
his  brother  are  hi  the  furkey  raising 
business.  They  raise  30,00(1  of  these  birds 
a  year,  supplying  the  retail  market  with 
about  450,000  poimds  of  tirkey  annually. 

They  raise  them  in  3  gi  oups  of  10,000 
each,  and  it  takes  about  18  weeks  for 
each  group  to  grow  to  mai  keting  weight. 
They  are  now  about  7  we  iks  along  with 
their  first  group  this  yeai. 

Last  year  and  the  yea:  before  thek 
feed  cost  them,  per  toii.  $9i  .80  and  $95.80. 
respectively,  and  they  reo  tived  an  aver- 
age market  price  per  pou  id  of  21  cents 
and  23  cents,  respectively. 

This  year  their  feed  is  costing  them 
jiist  about  double.  That  is  right,  just 
about  double — $195  per  toi ,.  And  all  theh* 
other  production  costs,  in<  luding  the  in- 
terest on  their  operating  lo  ms,  have  gone 
up,  too. 

In  fact,  in  order  just  to  get  their 
money  back  on  this  first  gi  oup  of  birds — 
now  listen  to  this — in  orde  :  just  to  break 
even,  without  any  return  ;  or  investment 
and  labor,  they  will  hav(  to  receive  a 
minimum  of  28  cents  pei  pound  when 
they  sell  those  tiu-keys  in  11  weeks. 
Twenty-eight  cents  a  pour  d,  and  if  some 
of  these  birds,  get  sick  a  id  die,  or  get 
killed — which  sometimes  nappens — that 
28  cents  would  not  cover  their  costs. 

Now,  if  you  just  look  aft  this  table — 
"Average  prices  received,  letc."  see  that 

price  rollback  to  Jani|ary  will  pre- 
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sent  them  with  a  little  iroblem,  be- 
cause the  price  of  turkeyslat  the  farm 
level  on  January  15  was  24  cents. 

Are  you  listening?  Twenty-four  cents. 
And  remember,  they  will  have  28  cents 
invested  in  those  birds. 

So,  you  say,  that  is  tougii.  So  what? 
Farming  is  a  gamble,  and  thfey  knew  that 
when  they  went  Into  the  business.  They 
knew  that  when  they  boughti  those  10,000 
tiu-key  poults  7  weeks  ago.  ao,  everybody 
loses  once  in  a  while.  I 

WeU,  I  will  teU  you  "so  ^t."  If  this 
happens,  those  brothers  are  going  to  cut 
their  losses  and  forget  about  turkeys  this 
year.  Normally,  they  would  raise  two 
more  flocks  of  10,000  birds  each  in  1973. 
but  if  a  price  rollback  guarantees  them  a 
loss,  they  would  be  fools  to  buy  any  more 
poults.  And  they  would  not  do  it. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
these  brothers  will  not  be  siipplying  the 
market  with  the  300,000  ^  poimds  of 
turkeys  they  would  ordlnatly  raise  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  tkls  year.  And 
other  turkey  producers  all  across  the 
coimtry  will  find  themselves  in  similar 
circumstances.  1 

So,  do  not  worry  about  turkey  prices. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  buy  any  at  any 
price— legally,  that  is.  1 

Oh,  we  might  have  slme  bootleg 
turkeys — especially  around!  Thanksgiv- 
ing. You  will  be  walking  doWn  the  street 
watching  the  pigeons  on  foe  sidewalk 
and  thinking  vaguely  abouf  squab  with 
stuffing  if  one  gets  close  enongh,  and  this 
voice  will  come  hissing  out  cf  the  alley — 

Hey,  mister:  You  Interest  sd  In  a  hot 
turkey? 

Sound  farfetched?  Do  not  kid  your- 
self. 

OK,  OK,  you  say.  We  hav !  got  a  com- 
promise. We  will  just  roll  back  to  the 
middle  of  March.  How  is  ihat? 

That  is  just  as  stupid. 

Farmers  were  getting  2f.4  cents  for 
turkeys  on  March  15.  That  four-tenths 
of  a  cent  will  barely  cover  t  le  increased 
interest  these  brothers  arf  paying  on 
their  operating  loans.  Sure,  that  is  bet- 
ter than  a  direct  out-of-po(iket  loss,  but 
it  is  no  incentive  to  raise  aijy  more  tur- 
keys. Would  you  raise  them  for  free?  No 
return  on  your  investment  Eind  nothing 
for  your  time?  Would  you? 

All  right.  I  have  used  turkeys  as  an 
example.  The  situation  applies  as  well 
to  other  Uvestock  and  commodities.  A 
rollback  will  freeze  in  o  lit-of -pocket 
losses  to  many  producers,  ai  d  create  the 
best  doggone  disincentive  fir  food  pro- 
duction that  anybody  could  dream  up  if 
if  he  spent  months  working  on  it. 

Well,  how  about  a  rollback  to  March? 
Surely,  farm  prices  went  [up  between 
January  and  March? 

Yes,  some  did.  And,  some  went  down. 
Wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  barley,  sorghum, 
and  dry  beans  went  down.  Sp  did  grape- 
fruit and  temples,  and  milk  jand  eggs. 

But,  production  costs  did  <iot  go  down. 
The  things  that  farmers  have  to  buy 
went  up.  The  oflBcial  price  index  of  farm 
costs  went  up  from  458  ini  January  to 
472  in  March — a  record  highi 

So.  what  would  a  March  rollback  do 
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for  these  commodities?  The  same  thing 
a  January  rollback  would  do  for  turkeys 
and  others — freeze  in  out-of-pocket 
losses  for  many  producers  and  create  a 
disincentive  to  produce.  How  long  will 
eggs  keep  in  the  refrigerator? 

I  hope  by  now  I  have  made  my  point — 
that  a  rollback  to  any  point  in  time — 
even  to  yesterday — will  put  some  food 
producers  in  a  situation  where  they  will 
be  guaranteed  a  loss.  And  if  you  hold 
that  in  effect  for  a  while,  it  will  inevita- 
bly mean  shortages  of  some  foods,  and 
probably  black  markets. 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  rollback, 
let  us  at  least  give  a  little  thought  to 
what  foods  are  preferred  by  the  major- 
ity, so  that  we  can  plan  to  have  our 
shortages  in  other  commodities. 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
kind  of  sweeping  controls  which  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  impose  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  if  HJl.  6168  is  passed, 
would  necessarily  involve  limitations  on 
the  profits  which  may  be  earned  by  indi- 
vidual people  and  enterprises.  In  effect  a 
large  portion  of  American  industry  will 
be  declared  a  virtual  "public  utility"  if 
this  bill  is  enacted.  Mr.  Allen  Nixon,  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  has  written  tn  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  which  limitations  on 
profits  would  have  on  our  free  economy. 
At  this  time  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  valuable  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Nixon's  statement: 
Price  Commission  Versus  Free  Enterprise 
(By  Allen  Nixon) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  4,  1973. — When 
Congress  enacted  wage  and  price  controls 
and  the  administration  put  them  Into  effect. 
It  was  Inevitable  that  economic  injustice  and 
downright  absurdity  would  result.  The  na- 
tion's experience  with  controls  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  demonstrated 
that  regulation  of  a  free  economy  leads  to  a 
variety  of  bureaucratic  abuses.  The  regu- 
lators' desire  for  power  produces  violations 
of  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  basic  to 
America's  prosperity. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Price  Commission's 
"profit  margin  limitation  rule"  which  threat- 
ens to  play  havoc  with  the  financial  stability 
of  countless  companies  vital  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  based. 

Before  explaining  this  rule  and  how  it  is 
being  applied,  it  is  worthwhile  noting  that 
the  real  menace  of  Big  Gtovemment  lies  In 
the  rule-making  pwwer  of  the  bureaucracy. 
This  capacity  of  the  bureaucracy  to  create 
administrative  law  is  a  capacity  to  exercise 
tyranny  over  the  property  of  citizens.  As  a 
result,  when  the  Congress  gave  the  President 
power  to  regulate  wages  and  prices.  It  pre- 
pared the  groundwork  for  a  maze  of  admin- 
istrative regulations  with  the  force  of  law — 
regulations  not  drafted  by  members  of  Con- 
gress but  by  faceless  bureaucrats. 

Thus  it  is  that  companies  today  must 
reckon  with  the  "profit  margin  limitation 
rule,"  which.  In  effect,  requires  that  busi- 
nessmen devote  their  best  energies  to  mak- 
ing sure  that  they  don't  succeed  too  well, 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  not  work  to 
best  advantage. 

The  "profit  margin  limitation  rule"  pro- 
vides that  a  company's  operating  profits  for 
1972  cannot  exceed  the  average  of  such 
profits  secured  during  the  two  best  years  of 


the  three  years  ending  prior  to  Aug.  15,  1971 
as  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  sales.  If  a 
company's  profits  are  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  if  it  did  not  roll  back  prices  be- 
fore the  end  of  1972,  It  must  pay  triple  dam- 
ages as  a  penalty.  That  is,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Price  Commission 
orders  the  company  to  reduce  prices,  or  make 
refunds,  equal  to  three  times  of  either  the 
profit-margin  excess  or  the  price  overcharges. 

This  penalty  Is  vicious  and  vindictive,  not 
to  speak  of  being  completely  contrary  to 
everything  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  what  the 
Price  Commission  calls  Tier  HI  companies, 
generally  those  with  sales  under  $50  miUlon 
a  year.  These  companies,  as  a  rule,  don't  fig- 
ure their  earnings  on  a  quarterly  basis.  They 
usually  don't  know  their  percentage  of  profit 
until  they  examine  their  accounts  and  take 
inventory  at  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year.  But 
when  they  do  this,  they  may  discover  they 
have  violated  the  "profit  margin  limitation 
rule." 

The  Price  Commission,  in  setting  up  the 
averaging  procedure,  ignores  the  fact  that  a 
company  may  have  had  three  unprofitable 
years  In  a  row.  Under  the  administrative  rule, 
however,  a  company  with  this  experience  is 
restricted  to  a  profit  level  derived  from  years 
of  below-normal  profitability. 

Moreover,  the  Price  Commission  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  product  mix  is  a  key  factor 
for  retailers  and  wholesalers.  In  many  such 
businesses,  some  Items  produce  a  good  profit 
while  others  have  very  low  profitability.  A 
businessman  can't  tell  in  advance  how  much 
he  will  sell  of  the  various  items.  He  would 
need  a  crystall  ball  to  determine  the  product 
mix  In  advance. 

Nevertheless,  the  penalty  can  be  stagger- 
ing. A  medium-size  company,  with  a  profit 
figure  of  about  1.5  per  cent  above  the  ap- 
proved level,  may  be  faced  with  a  half  million 
dollar  penalty.  In  short,  the  "profit  margin 
limitation  rule"  can  be  a  disaster. 

The  average  small  and  medium  business 
doesn't  have  large  cash  reserves  Into  which 
It  can  dip  to  pay  penalties,  esi>eclally  when 
faced  with  huge  quarterly  tax  payment  de- 
mands. 

Unless  the  Price  Commission  abolishes  the 
"profit  margin  limitation  rule"  penalty,  it 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  "business  buster."  In 
any  case,  the  busir^essman.  who  should  be 
devoting  his  attention  to  creating  earnings 
for  his  stockholders,  has  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  making  sure  that  the  earnings 
record  U  not  too  good.  The  situation  Is  ab- 
surd, fantastic  and  outrageous! 

While  the  Price  Commission  works  over- 
time seeing  that  companies  don't  enjoy  a 
good  margin  of  profit,  the  President  and  vari- 
ous federal  agencies  keep  saying  that  they 
want  to  activate  the  economy  and  create 
healthier  economic  conditions.  But  healthier 
economic  conditions  mean  healthy  profits. 
The  higher  profits  a  company  earns  the  bet- 
ter chance  there  is  for  wage  increases  based 
on  productivity,  for  new  hiring,  enlargement 
of  trade  at  home  and  overseas,  and  for  an 
improved  trickle-down  effect  In  the  commu- 
nities where  a  company  has  plants  or  outlets. 

The  Price  Commission  officials  don't  seem 
to  understand  the  causes  of  prosperity  or  the 
nature  of  the  trickle-down  effect.  Their 
minds  seem  set  on  regulating  and  control- 
ling. Barron's  Financial  Weekly  pointed  this 
out  in  a  recent  article  on  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment has  fouled  up  the  lumber  business. 
The  magazine  noted  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's action  are  contradictory.  "On  the 
one  hand,"  said  the  paper,  "the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  lavish  support  of  home 
building  and  mortgage  lending,  has  pushed 
housing  starts  to  a  record-breaking  2.4  mil- 
lion units.  On  the  other  hand.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  inflationary  consequences,  the  au- 


thorities seek  to  clamp  a  Ud  on  such  key 
building  materials  as  lumber  and  plywood, 
or,  failing  that,  insist  upon  their  quota  of 
scapegoats." 

In  the  current  price  situation,  the  federal 
government  is  the  real  culprit.  The  govern- 
ment is  the  single  biggest  supplier  of  raw 
timber.  About  22  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
lumber  needs  are  met  by  the  national  for- 
ests. But  while  the  Price  Commission  im- 
poses strict  controls  on  the  finished  prod- 
ucts sold  by  lumber  dealers  the  US.  For- 
est Service  sells  logs  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Good  businessmen,  responding  to  market 
conditions,  attempt  to  boost  sales  and  reduce 
operating  expenses.  But  when  they  are  suc- 
cessful In  doing  that,  they  run  into  the  dan- 
ger of  federal  penalties  as  a  result  of  the 
"profit  margin  limitation  rule." 

In  other  words,  the  government,  after  en- 
couraging business  activity,  turns  around, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Price  Commission, 
and  penalizes  businessmen  who  show  effi- 
ciency and  enterprise.  This  can't  be  allowed 
to  continue  if  the  government  wants  to  pro- 
mote the  overall  growth  of  the  economy. 

Businessmen  are  only  doing  what  energetic, 
intelligent  businessmen  are  supposed  to  do^ 
make  a  good  profit  for  their  shareholders.  In 
the  current  situation,  there  Is  no  way  the 
businessman  can  win.  If  he  is  Inefficient,  his 
company  is  endangered.  If  he  makes  a  good 
profit,  he  is  likely  to  be  faced  with  a  stiff 
federal  penalty  because  of  unreasonable  fed- 
eral rules.  CJertainly,  the  federal  rules  should 
not  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  to  endanger  a 
competent  executive's  position  with  his  board 
and  stockholders. 

Some  bureaucrats,  sad  to  say,  most  prob- 
ably delight  in  trapping  the  businessman  who 
shows  a  good  profit  as  a  result  of  efficient 
operation.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  "profit  margin  limitation 
rule"  will  impose  the  most  drastic  penalty 
not  on  corporations  but  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  will  be  deprived  of  the  effective 
working  of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
Is  their  greatest  economic  boon.  All  this  sim- 
ply underscores  the  need  for  scrapping  the 
unwise  and  unworkable  regulatory  apparatus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
my  9  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  cast  many  votes,  but  the 
"no"  vote  I  am  casting  today  against  this 
legislation  is  perhaps  the  strongest  that 
I  have  cast. 

I  am  voting  "no"  because  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  favors  those  whose 
interests  lies  in  avoiding  any  price  con- 
trols. 

A  simple  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  means  that  this  body 
is  telling  the  American  people  that  it 
has  absolutely  no  concern  in  their  eco- 
nomic welfare.  In  the  3  years  that  the 
President  has  had  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, he  was  managed  to  turn  a  rather 
stable  economy  into  an  economy  that 
shows  the  highest  food  prices  in  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  an  economy 
that  very  shortly  may  find  itself  without 
any  petroleum  or  gasoline  reserves. 
Faced  with  such  a  record,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  vote  to  give  the  President 
another  year  in  which  to  add  to  his 
shameful  record. 
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The  Members  of  this  body  may  well 
have  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  lolHaylsts, 
but  how  are  they  going  to  answer  the 
complaints  of  their  constituents  that 
food  prices  are  too  high.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity today  to  bring  food  prices 
down,  but  we  refused  to  take  action.  We 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  American 
people,  and  we  have  shirked  our  respon- 
sibilities as  lawmakers. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
consideration  of  the  amwidment  offered 
by  Mr.  Peyser,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  intended  to  offer  the  following 
amendment: 

Page  1,  immediately  after  line  7.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  "(J)  Whenerer  the  authority  of  this  title 
Is  Implemented  In  any  manner,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  by  order,  stabilize  the  prices  of 
8 11  raw  agricultural  products.'  " 

This  amendment  would  direct  the 
President  to  order  controls  on  meat  and 
raw  agricultural  products  if  he  exercised 
cntrols. 

The  escalation  of  food  prices  and  meat 
provide  the  most  violent  threat  to  a  sta- 
ble economy.  If  agricultural  prices  and 
meat  cannot  be  controlled — nothing  else 
can  be  controlled. 

If  we  expect  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
of  other  commodities  and  labor,  we  must 
hold  prices  across  the  board.  There  can 
be  no  exceptions. 

In  my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Peyser,  he  in- 
dicated that  his  amendment  would  apply 
to  raw  agricultural  products,  which  was 
the  thrust  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentlewoman   from  Missouri 

•  Mrs.  SULUVAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  Mr.  Widnall's  amend- 
ment on  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  If  any 
Member  were  to  take  a  selective  poll  of 
sentiment  in  his  congressional  district 
about  the  provisions  of  HM.  6168,  the 
Member  would  find  that  practically  every 
special  interest  group  in  the  District  op- 
poses it.  The  farmers  oppose  it,  of  course, 
because  they  like  the  prices  they  have 
been  receiving  and  do  not  want  to  be 
regulated.  The  stores  and  their  whole- 
salers oppose  it  because  it  would  cause 
a  lot  of  paperwork,  and  extra  work.  In 
marking  down  the  prices  they  have  so 
busily  marked  up  since  phase  ni  began. 
The  gamblers  In  commodities  futures 
hate  the  idea  of  having  their  margins 
subject  to  regulation.  The  ofiBcials  of  the 
big  oil  companies  are  incensed  over  the 
idea  of  assuring  adequate  gasoline  and 
cil  supplies  to  small  distributors,  and  in- 
dependent retailers.  The  landlords  cer- 
'. aiiily  do  not  v.ant  tliis  bill  at  all.  Not  at 
a'l. 

So  who  likes  the  idea  of  stopping  in- 
ration?  Only  the  people  like  it. 

And  let  me  warn  the  Members  of  this 
House:  If  we  do  not  do  what  the  people 
)-.ave  been  demanding  we  do — and  that  Is 
Liop    this    horrible    increase    In    living 
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costs — all  of  the  businesi  men  you  have 
been  hearing  from  this  pt  ist  week,  about 
the  inconveniences  creaU  d  for  them  by 
H.R.  6168,  are  going  to  pe  telephoning 
you  In  a  couple  of  month*  pleading  with 
you  to  stop  the  imion  dejnands  for  tre- 
mendous wage  increases. 

And  what  will  you  tell  hose  business- 
men then?  Will  yon  say  then,  that  the 
President  made  a  misi  ake  when  he 
junked  the  whole  fabric  of  price  con- 
trols in  January?  That  will  not  solve 
anything.  The  question  w  ill  be — how  did 
the  individual  Member  vo  e  on  the  House 
floor  on  April  16  when  \e  had  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  this  inf  ation? 

If  President  Nixon  ha<  removed  con- 
trols on  October  10  instc  ad  of  January 
10,  he  would  not  be  Prt  sident  today.  I 
think  every  R^ublican  :  Member  of  this 
House  recognizes  that  act.  President 
Nixon  does  not  have  to  :ace  the  voters 
of  this  country  again.  Th<  se  who  do  have 
f.  different  stake  from  th  j  President's  in 
this  legislation  to  stop  in  Clation. 

The  President  asks  fo-  another  year 
of  the  same  free  hand  In  has  had  up  to 
now,  in  using  controls  or  junking  them 
as  he  sees  fit.  If  Congress  gives  him  that 
free  hand,  knowing  wha:  we  know  now 
about  the  manner  in  whicti  he  turned  the 
inflation  of  January  10,  ^d  thereafter, 
loose  on  the  American  Ipeople,  I  hope 
the  Members  who  vote  fdr  that  outcome 
will  level  with  the  Ameri  can  people  and 
say  they  don't  think  Cor  ?ress  should  do 
any  more  than  rubber  si  amp  the  White 
House  on  the  most  f unda  nental  issues  of 
prices,  wages,  rents,  inUrest  rates,  and 
other  aspects  of  our  daily  lives. 

Unless  we  mandate  eflective  controls, 
rather  than  just  a  conti  luation  of  this 
galloping  inflation,  we  w  II  be  abdicating 
our  responsibility.  Presi(  ent  Nixon  has 
had  more  power  than  ai  ly  President  in 
our  history  to  stop  infla^on — his  grant 
of  authority  is  wider  tl  lan  that  given 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  World  War  II 
or  Harry  S  Truman  In  t  le  Korean  war. 
Roosevelt  and  Truma  i  used  their 
authority  to  hold  Infla  blon  In  check. 
President  Nixon  has  not. 

So,  if  we  merely  extead  the  present 
law  without  requiring  ths  t  effective  steps 
be  taken  to  stop  rising  prices,  rents,  and 
interest  rates,  we  will  be  giving  President 
Nixon  a  vote  of  confidenpe  in  phase  HI. 

"Hiat  is  the  issue  here.  Has  President 
Nixon  done  a  good  job  ill  holding  infla 
tion  in  check?  Those  Men  ibers  who  think 
he  has  done  a  good  job  ^vill  vote  merely 
to  extend  his  present  authority.  If  they 
prevail,  then  let  them  c  xplaln  to  their 
constituents  why  they  tiink  all  of  the 
increases  in  food  costs  ai  id  in  rents  and 
in  everything  else  undei  phase  HI  are 
good  for  the  country  aqd  good  for  the 
people. 

E\'ery  Member  of  this 
to  be  for  the  consumer.  JJost  of  the  Mem 
bers  have  bitterly  denour  ced  high  prices 
Now  let  us  see  who  votes 
tion  of  those  prices.  Thij 
of  truth.  I  cannot  vote 
tion  of  a  program  that  lias  been  so  un- 
fairly administered.  Th^ ;  Congress  can 
adopt  a  better  bill  and  it  i  aust, 

(By  imanimoTis  consc  it  Mr, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  ]  Iees.) 
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AMENDMENT     OFFESEO     BT     MR 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUSE  Ot" 
OFFERED    BT    ME.    WIDNAIX 

Mr.  R££6.  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  >: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rees  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  o:  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  at  t  le  end  of  the 
amendment  insert  the  f ollowli  g : 

"DEFINrriON    OF    wages    an  >    SALABIES 

"Sec.  3.  Section  203(g)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  an  tended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "wages"  and  "salaries"  •  lo  not  Include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensatto  i  adjustment 
for — 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  pension,  profit  s  larlng,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  (i,),  404(a)(2), 
or  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Re  reuue  Code  of 
1054; 

"'(2)  any  group  insurance   alan;  or 

"'(3)   any  disability  and  he  &lth  plan; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
contributions  for  such  purposes  made  by 
any  such  employer  are  unreasonably  incon- 
sistent with  the  standards  for  wage,  salary, 
and  price  Increases  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  or  under  any  other  prevision  of  this 
title.  Contributions  necessari'  to  maintain 
reasonable  benefit  provision  i  provided  In 
any  plan  described  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  considered  "unreas  inably  Incon- 
sistent".' " 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cl^airman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  minority  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  amendment  says, 
v;hether  we  accept  it  or 

Mr.  REES.  Under  the 
we   passed   it   last   year, 
pension  plans,  profit  shading, 
forth,  contributions  to 
not  under  the  definition 
salaries  unless  they  appear 
scnably  inconsistent  in 
standards   set   by   the 
Wages  and  Salaries  and 
The  problem  is  that  all 
regulated  under  the  Pay 
one  industry,  and  that  is 
trades.   They  are  regulated 
Construction      Industry 
Committee. 

All  this  amendment  does 
the  building  trades  in  tern-  s 
nition  of  wages  and  salaries 
the  same  definition  that 
last  year,  and  the  definiti<^ 
c«pted  by  the  Pay  Board 
dustry,   including  the  budding 
will  be  included  under  the 
down  by  the  Pay  Board, 
does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  California  (Mr. 
amendment  in  the  nature 
offered  by  the  gentleman  Uara 
sey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

The  amendment  to  the  {|mendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  ^  ras  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  6168)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  357, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
■  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY   MR. 
ROVSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  RoiTssELOT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  6168  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  164,  nays  243, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows : 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annimzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatuik 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 


(Roll  No.  96] 

TEAS— 164 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
C happen 
Chlsholm 
Clawaon,  Del 
Clay 
Collins 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelaon 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 


Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 


Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karlb 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

liOng,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McPall 


Abdnor 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blester 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cougblln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 


Madden 

Matbis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moss 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Myers 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

NATS — 243 

Flndley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HiUls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 


Roxiaselot 

Roybal 

Sarbanes 

l3ayIor 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Slack 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Staric 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tieman 
Treen 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calir. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 


Mabon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Melcber 

MezTlnsky 

Mllford 

MUls,  Ark. 

MUls,  Md. 

Minsiudl,  Ohio 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
O'Brien 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
RaUsback 
RandaU 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberta 
Robinson,  Va. 
RoblBon,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  N.T. 
Rose 
Rousb 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Sboup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Clark 

Conyers 

Dlngell 

Dulski 

Ellberg 

Harvey 

Jones,  Ala. 


Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Udall 
nUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
NOT  VOTINQ- 
Klng 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Metcalfe 
Mitchell, 
Morgan 
Passman 
PodeU 
Regula 
Riegle 


N.Y. 


WidnaU 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
-26 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man against. 

Mr.  Ellbierg  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CaU- 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  DlngeU  for,  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Vigorito  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Regula  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  293,  nays  114, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  97) 
TEAS — 293 


Abdnor 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Donohue 

Addabbo 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dom 

Anderson, 

Butler 

Downing 

Calif. 

Byron 

Drinan 

Anderson.  111. 

Camp 

Duncan 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

duPont 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Edwards.  Ala. 

N.Dak. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

Arends 

Cederberg 

Esch 

Bafalis 

Chamberlain 

Eshleman 

Baker 

ChappeU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Beard 

Clancy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

BeU 

Clausen, 

Fascell 

Bennett 

DonH. 

Flndley 

Bergland 

Cleveland 

Pish 

BevlU 

Cochran 

Fisher 

BUggi 

Cohen 

Flood 

Blester 

Collier 

Flower* 

Bingham 

Conable 

Flynt 

Boggs 

Conte 

Foley 

Boland 

Coughlln 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Bowen 

Cronin 

Forsythe 

Bray 

Daniel,  Robert 

Fountain 

Breaux 

W.,  Jr. 

Fraser 

Breckinridge 

Daniel,  Dan 

Prellnghuysen 

Brlnkley 

Daniels, 

Frenzel 

Brooks 

Domlnick  V. 

Frey 

Broomfleld 

Danlelson 

Fuqua 

Brotzman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gaydos 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Gettys 

Brown,  Ohio 

Davis,  Wis. 

Glalmo 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Delaney 

Gllman 

Buchanan 

DeUenback 

Ginn 

Burgener 

Dent 

Goodling 

Burke,  Fla. 

Devine 

Grasso 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dickinson 

Gray 

12552 
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Green,  Ores- 

Mahon 

Sandman 

Green.  P». 

Mallllard 

Sarasin 

GrllBtha 

Uallary 

Batterfleld 

Grover 

Mann 

Saylor 

Gubser 

Uarazltl 

Scberle 

Gude 

Martin.  Nebr. 

SchneebeU 

Gunter 

Martin,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Gxiyer 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Selberllng 

Haley 

Matsunaga 

Shoup 

Kamilton 

Mayne 

Shrlver 

Hammer- 

MazzoU 

Shuster 

schmidt 

Meeds 

Bikes 

II;.nley 

Melcber 

Bisk 

B(>nrahan 

Milford 

Skubltz 

Hr.nsen.  Idaho 

Mills.  Ark. 

Slack 

Bunsen,  Wash. 

Mills,  Md. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Harrington 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Snyder 

Harsha 

Mlzell 

Spence 

Hastings 

Moakley 

Staggers 

Hays 

Mollohan 

Stanton, 

Hubert 

Montgomery 

J.  WilUam 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Moorhead, 

Steed 

Heinz 

Calif. 

Stephens 

Henderson 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Blllis 

Mosher 

Stubbletleld 

Blnsbaw 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stuckey 

Hogan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Symington 

Holifield 

Myers 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Holt 

Natcber 

Tesgue,  CaUf . 

Rorton 

Nelsen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Bosmer 

Nichols 

Thone 

Budnut 

Nix 

Tttnmton 

Hunt 

O'Brien 

ToweU.  NeT. 

Hutchinson 

Parrls 

Cdall 

Ichord 

Pepper 

Ullman 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Johnaon.  P*. 

P«ttia 

Vanik 

Jones.  N.C. 

Peyser 

Veyaey 

Jonea,Okl». 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Poage 

Walsh 

Kazen 

Preyer 

Wampler 

Keating 

Price.  Tex. 

Ware 

Kluczynskl 

Prttchard 

White 

Koch 

Quie 

Whltehurst 

KuykendaU 

QuiUen 

Whltt«n 

Zjandrum 

Railsback 

WIdnaU 

Latta 

Randall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Leggett 

Rees 

Winn 

Lent 

Held 

Wolff 

Litton 

Rhodes 

Wright 

Long,  La. 

Rinaldo 

Wyatt 

Lott 

Roberta 

Wydler 

Lujan 

Robinaon,  Va. 

Wylle 

McClory 

RoUaon.  N.Y. 

Wyman 

McCloskey 

Rogers 

Yates 

McColUater 

BoncaUo.  N.T. 

Yatron 

McCormack 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

McDade 

Rose 

Young,  111. 

McKwen 

Rostenkowakl 

Young,  S.C. 

McFall 

Rouab 

Young,  Tex. 

McKay 

Roy 

Zablocki 

McKlnney 

Runnels 

Zlon 

klcSpadden 

Buppe 

Madlgan 

Butb 
NAYS— 114 

Abzug 

Groaa 

Rangel 

Adams 

Hanna 

Rarlck 

Annunzlo 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Archer 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Bodlno 

Armstrong 

Helstoaki 

Boe 

Asbbrook 

Hicks 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Aspln 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Badlllo 

Howard 

Bouaaelot 

Barrett 

Huber 

Itoybal 

Blackburn 

Hungate 

Sarbanes 

Blatnlk 

Johnson.  Calif 

Schroeder 

Boiling 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shipley 

BrademM 

Jordan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brasco 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Stanton, 

Burke,  CalU. 

Kemp 

James  V. 

Burton 

Ketchum 

Stark 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kyros 

Steele 

Chlsholm 

Landgrebe 

Steelman 

Clawson.  Del 

Lehman 

Stelger,  Aiix. 

Clay 

Long,  Md. 

Steiger,  Wla. 

Collins 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Conlan 

Madden 

Studds 

Corman 

Mezvinsky 

Sullivan 

Cotter 

Michel 

Symms 

Crane 

Miller 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Culver 

Minlsb 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dellums 

Mink 

Thompaou,  N  J 

Denholm 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Tleman 

Dennis 

Moaa 

Treen 

Derwlnskl 

Nedzl 

VanDeerlln 

Uiggs 

OHara 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

O'NeUl 

WlUiams 

Edwards,  Calif 

Obey 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

Owens 

Charles  H., 

William  D. 

Fatman 

Wilson, 

Froehllcb 

Patten 

Charles.  Tez. 

Fulton 

Pickle 

Young,  Oa. 

Goldwater 

Powell,  Ohio 

Gonzalez 

Price.  IlL 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Clark 

Conyers 

Dingell 

Dulskl 

Eilberg 

Harvey 

Jones.  Ala. 


NOT  VOTING4-26 
King 

Mathlas.  Call] , 
Metcalfe 
Mitchell,  N.Y, 
Morgan 
Passman 
Podell 
Regula 
Rlegle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announcec 


pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Eilberg  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for, 
against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  tor,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for, 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  M^.  Ashley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

fJlT.  Clark  with  Mr.  Harre^ . 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wlggln  i. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 


April 


Booney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 


the   following 


^  7aldle  against. 
Metcalfe  against, 
with  Mr.  Conyers 

1  Hngell  against. 
Podell  against. 
Hiegle  against, 
with  Mr.  Rooney 


Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr. 
fornla. 

Mr.  Regula  with  Mr.  Zwacfa 


Uatblas  <a  Call- 


reconsider  was 


Pursuint 


was  announced 
laid  on  the 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to 
table. 

The  SPEAKER. 
visions  of  House  Resolution '. 
mittee  on  Banking  and 
charged  from  the  furth^ 
of  the  bill,  S.  398. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


to  the  pro- 
357,  the  Com- 
( ;urrency  Is  dls- 
consideration 


MOTION   OFFERED    BY 


Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follofrs: 
Mr.  Patman  moves  to  st  Ike  out  all  after 


i  98  and  to  insert 
6168, 


the  enacting  clause  in  S 

in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl 

as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  218  of  the  E(i>nomlc  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (title  n  «  r  Public  Law  92 
210;  85  Stat.  743)  Is  amende  d  by  striking  out 
'•April  30,  1973"  and  "May  1,  1973"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Aj  rll  30,  1974"  and 
"May  1,  1974,"  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  207(b)  kf  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  i  mended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
Provided,  That  such  agent  y  shall  issue  no 
order  which  has  the  effect  c  f  reducing  wages 
or  salaries  in  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  put 
into  effect,  in  an  approprUte  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  Is  made  o  i  the  record  after 
(^portunlty  for  a  hearin| . 
thirty  days  after  Issuance 
a  statement  of  explanation 
to  the  affected  parties  and  :  nade  available  to 
the  public.  Such  statemen ;  shall  include  a 
full  explanation  of  the  rea8<  ns  why  the  exist- 
ing wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or  salary 
adjustment,  does  not  meet  {the  requirements 
of  or  the  standards  establl^ed  by  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  ag  ;ncy." 

i  in>    SALARIES 

>f   the   Economic 
amended  to  read 


PATMAN 


Not  less  than 
}f  such  an  order 
shall  be  directed 


DKnmnoN  of  wages 
Sec.   3.    Section    203(g) 


StabUlzatioa  Act  of  1970  Is 
as  foUows: 

"(g)    For  the  purposes 
term   'wages'  and   'salaries' 
reasonable   contributions 
pursuant  to  a  oompensationladjustment 

"(1)    any  pension,   profit 
nuity  and  savings  plan 
qulrements  of  section  401 


I'y 


wh  ch 


If  this  title,   the 

do  not  Include 

any    employer 

for — 

sharing,  or  an- 

meets  the  re- 

404(a)(2),  or 


(») 


16,  1973 


403(b)  of  the  Internal  Re\(enue  Cod©  of 
1954; 
"(2)  any  group  Insurance  plkn;  or 
"(3)  any  disability  and  healih  plan; 
unless  the  President  detemtlnes  that  the 
contributions  for  such  pun^oses  made  by 
any  such  employer  are  unreafionably  incon- 
sistent with  the  standards  fcr  wage,  salary, 
and  price  Increases  issued  uider  subsection 
(b)  or  under  any  other  provlsl  on  of  this  title. 
Contributions  necessary  to  mi  ilntaln  reason- 
able benefit  provisions  provldsd  in  any  plan 
described  In  this  subsection  si  all  not  be  con- 
sidered   'unreasonably    incoxu  istent'." 

The  motion  was  a^eed  tq. 

The  Senate  bill   was 
read  a  third  time,  was 
time,  and  passed,  and  a 
consider  was  laid  on  the  i 

A  similar  House-bill  (H^.  6168)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ordered  to  be 
the  third 
ikiotion  to  re- 


!  tab  le 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONI  EKEES 


Speaker, 

thi 

tike 


Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
upon  its  amendment  to 
and  request  a  conference 
ate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then 
the  request  of  the  gentlemfin 
as?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
the  following  conferees: 
Bar££tt,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
St   Germain,   ANNimzio, 
Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
SON  of  Pennsylvania,  J. 
TON,  Blackburn,  Brown  of 
Wylie. 


GENERAL  LEA' rE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  all  VIembers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  vi  hich  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  i  md  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genltleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I   ask 

House  insist 

bill  S.  398 

'  (rith  the  Sen- 


objection  to 

from  Tex- 

and  appoints 

Patman, 

Reuss, 

IIees,   Cotter, 

w  dnall,  john- 

^^  ILLlAM    STAH- 

:  ifichigan,  and 


Messrs. 
lb  [essrs. 


IIOLLCALL 


ORDER  TO  PUT  OVER 

VOTES  UNTIL  WEDltESDAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  votf  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  SMktpted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  (he  legislative 
appropriation  bill  be  pqt  over  until 
Wednesday.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theri  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemjin  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  DAY— 19  f3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fnm  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAM)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speiker,  by  mid- 
night tonight  the  Ameri<an  taxpayer, 
who  has  not  already  donel  so,  will  drop 
his  form  1040  and  check  fdr  his  1972  in- 
come tax  Into  the  mail  box  addressed  to 
his  nearest  branch  of  ttie  Ditemal  Reve- 
nue Service.  "Hie  "last-minute-April  15" 


mailers — this  year  a  day 


at  grace — are 


usually  the  average  taxpaj  er  who,  while 


taxes  are  always  difficult  to 


pay,  has  done 
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so  with  what  might  be  called  good- 
natured  grumbling.  But  this  year,  some- 
thing  different  is  sJsroad  in  the  land.  The 
good-natured  grvimbling  has  become  se- 
rious discontent.  A  1972  Harris  poll 
showed  that  88  percent  of  the  people  de- 
manded "closing  loopholes  for  high-in- 
come people,"  and  68  percent  wanted 
"corporate  profits  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate." 

Some  say  there  Is  a  taxpayer's  revolt 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  so.  It 
must  be  very  upsetting  to  the  average 
taxpayer  to  learn  that  we  have  a  tax  sys- 
tem so  arranged  that  a  wealthy  individ- 
ual often  pays  no  income  tax,  or  perhaps 
very  little;  and  that  giant  corporations 
enjoy  great  tax  advantages  which  result 
in  a  ridiculously  low  tax  burden,  given 
the  large  profits  realized  by  them.  If  the 
average  taxpayer  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  is  terribly  imfair  and 
inequitable,  I  can  only  agree  with  him. 
If  he  Joins  a  taxpayer's  revolt,  I  can- 
not blame  him. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  Federal  income  tax  system. 
Most  people  agree  that  the  costs  which 
the  Federal  Government  assumes  for  its 
citizens  should  be  paid  in  this  way.  But, 
the  American  people  must  be  aJsle  to 
have  confidence  in  the  system.  It  must 
be  fair;  it  must  produce  enough  revenue 
to  meet  the  cost  of  public  needs — ^not  a 
system  replete  with  tax  preferences, 
shelters  or  loopholes  for  only  a  privileged 
segment  of  the  taxpaying  population. 

These  loopholes,  preferences,  or  shel- 
ters— by  whichever  name  one  wishes  to 
call  them — have  a  long  history.  In  the 
1920s  we  worried  that  we  might  not  have 
enough  gasoline  for  our  model  T  Fords, 
so  we  adopted  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. After  World  War  II,  special  tax 
Incentives  were  initiated  to  encourage 
capital  to  flow  into  the  building  indus- 
try. All  sorts  of  special  tax  privileges 
were  provided  for  real  property  develop- 
sraaat.  Then  it  was  thought  that  not 
enough  money  was  going  into  plant  ex- 
pansion, so  the  Congress  provided  an- 
other special  tax  incentive — the  invest- 
ment credit.  I  could  recite  many  more. 
Perhaps  the  stated  objectives  of  the  so- 
called  "tax  incentives"  were  a  reason- 
able national  objective.  But  the  methods 
have  proven,  ineffective,  expensive  and 
unfair. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  last  year  in  an 
initial  effort  for  major  tax  reform.  This 
year  we  reintroduced  the  bill  with 
changes — symbolically  numbered  H.R. 
1040— the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1973. 

As  Chaii-man  Mills  promised  in  the 
fall  of  1972,  general  tax  reform  has  t)een 
the  first  order  of  major  business  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
93d  Congress.  For  more  than  2  months, 
we  have  been  hearing  testimony,  and  the 
hearings  will  continue  through  this  week. 
Preceding  the  public  witnesses,  the  com- 
mittee heard  11  panel  discussions  on 
broad  areas  of  the  tax  code.  Specialists 
in  each  area  discussed  their  views  with 
the  committee  members  and  with  each 
other.  It  was  an  enlightening  experience. 
Our  tax  system  was  vigorously  attacked 
and  defended.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 


say  that  no  witness  defended  it  as  much 
as  did  Presidential  Aide  John  Ehrlich- 
man  on  a  recent  ABC's  "Issues  and 
Answers"  program.  His  basic  point  was 
that  he  could  not  find  any  loophole  to 
close,  and  that  the  only  way  to  broaden 
Federal  revenues  is  to  tax  contributions 
to  churches  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  His  com- 
ments were  astoimding.  Let  me  quote  a 
few: 

Tou  dont  raise  very  mtich  money  by  mak- 
ing every  corp>oration  pay  a  tax.  Where  you 
really  can  raise  money  by  closing  loopholes 
is  if  you  don't  let  the  average  householder 
deduct  the  interest  on  his  mortgage  any  more, 
and  you  don't  let  him  deduct  charitable  con- 
tributions to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
or  you  don't  let  him  take  personal  exemp- 
tions. Now  that  Is  where  you  can  really  raise 
a  lot  of  money.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  this  is  not  true  and  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Ehrlichman  knows  it.  His  fail- 
lU'e  to  point  to  the  real  revenue-raising 
loopholes  serving  only  the  wealthy  is  ob- 
viously a  smokescreen  to  hide  the  serious 
inequities  in  the  tax  code.  These  inequi- 
ties are  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination, 
but  they  are  the  very  thoughtful  concern 
of  the  51  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  cosponsored  HJl.  1040,  and  I  hope 
the  serious  concern  of  every  other  Mem- 
ber and  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  my  earlier 
comment  that  the  panelists  appearing 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
defended  and  attacked  our  present  tax 
laws,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  point 
out  the  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
1040  which  were  proposed  by  some  of  the 
specialists.  While  they  did  not  refer  to 
the  language  or  pertinent  section  of 
H.R.  1040, 1  am  pleased  to  know  that  our 
efforts  for  tax  reform  are  supported  by 
these  eminent  experts  in  the  tax  field. 

First.  Current  taxation  of  undistrib- 
uted profits  of  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations, section  412  of  H.R.  1040:  the 
following  panelists  recommended  that 
the  existing  deferral  of  tax  on  income 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  be  eliminated : 

Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

Prof.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  Peggy  Musgrave,  Northeastern 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stanford  G.  Ross,  law  firm  of 
Caplin  ii  Drysdale,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Lawrence  M.  Stone,  University  of 
California  School  of  Law,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  21,  1973,  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  supports  this  proposal.  The  article 
stated: 

•  •  ♦  One  thing  that  should  be  changed, 
he  said,  is  the  provision  enabling  multina- 
tionals to  defer  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  income 
until  it's  brought  back  to  this  country.  "I 
thought  we  can  eliminate  this  shelter  by 
making  this  income  subject  to  American  tax," 
he  said.  ♦   •    • 

Second.  Taxing  capital  gain  income 
as  ordinary  income,  sections  101  and 
102  of  H.R.  1040.  The  following  panelists 
supported  the  taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  ordinaiT  income  rates : 

Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

Pi'of.  Harvey  D.  Brazer.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Prof.  Richard  A.  Musgrave.  Harvard. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Musgrave  supported  tlie 
proposition  that  in  computing  the 
amount  of  capital  gains  to  be  taxed  as 
ordinai"y  income,  some  adjustment 
should  be  made  for  the  factor  of  infla- 
tion. 

Professor  Brazer  recommended  reduc- 
ing the  top  rate  on  individuals  to  50  per- 
cent— as  does  H.R.  1040— if  capital  gains 
are  taxed  as  ordinai-y  income. 

Third.  Repeal  of  ADR  and  the  invest- 
ment credit,  sections  401  and  402  of  H.R. 
1040:  Prof.  Robert  Eisner,  Northwestern 
University,  recommended  the  i^peal  of 
ADR  and  the  investment  credit. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  1281)  to  repeal  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system. 

Fourth.  Limit  depreciation  deduction 
to  equity  in  case  of  rental  real  estate. 
Section  502  of  H.R.  1040:  Mr.  Jerome 
Kurtz,  law  firm  of  Wolf,  Block,  Shor  k 
Solis-Cohen,  Philadelphia,  recommended 
that  the  depreciation  deduction  be  lim- 
ited to  the  taxpayer's  equity  in  the  real 
estate. 

Fifth.  Development  Expenditures  of 
Fiiiit  and  Nut  Groves  and  Vineyards,  sec- 
tion 504  of  H.R.  1040:  The  foUowlng 
panelists  recommended  tlie  same  treat- 
ment of  development  expenditures  for 
fruit  and  nut  groves  and  vineyards  as  is 
provided  in  H.R.  1040. 

Prof.  Charles  Davenport,  University  of 
California  Law  School,  Davis,  Calif. 

Prof.  Roland  L.  Hjorth,  University  of 
Washington  Law  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sixth.  Use  of  limited  partnership  for 
tax  shelters,  Section  313  of  H.R.  1040: 

Prof.  Paul  R.  McDaniel,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  recommended  that  a 
limited  partners  loss  from  partnership 
operations  cannot  exceed  his  contribu- 
tion of  capital  to  the  partnership. 

Seventh.  Repeal  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  deduction,  section  411  of 
H.R.  1040:  The  following  panelists  rec- 
ommended the  repeal  of  the  special  de- 
duction now  allowed  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporations. 

Prof.  Peggy  Musgrave,  Northeastern 
University.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stanford  G.  Ross.  Caplin  k  Drys- 
dale, Washington.  D.C. 

Eighth.  Repeal  of  exemption  for  indi- 
viduals of  earned  income  from  foreign 
.sources,  section  314  of  H.R.  1040:  Mr. 
Stanford  O.  Ross,  Caplin  &  DiTsdale, 
Washington,  D.C,  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  this  existing  exemption. 

Ninth.  Limitation  on  foreign  tax  credit, 
section  506  of  H.R.  1040:  Prof.  Lawrence 
M.  Stone,  School  of  Law,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  recommends  that 
both  the  per-country  and  overall  limita- 
tions l)e  applied  in  computing  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

Tenth.  Minimum  tax  amendments, 
section  501  of  H.R.  1040:  Mr.  Martin  D. 
Ginsburg,  law  firm  of  Weil,  Gotshal  k 
Manges,  New  York,  recommended  that  in 
computing  the  minimum  tax  there  should 
be  no  deduction  of  the  regular  income 
taxes  from  tlie  items  of  tax  preferences. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  also  recommended  tliat  in- 
tangible drilling  expenses  should  be 
treated  as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 
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The  following  panelists  recommended 
that  tax-exempt  interest  should  be 
treated  as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

Prof.  Paul  R.  McDaniel,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Goldman,  Irell  &  Man- 
ella.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Eleventh.  Carryover  of  basis  at  death, 
section  106  of  H.R.  1040:  Mr.  Bart  A. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Dinsmore,  Shohl,  Coates  & 
Deupree,  Cincinnati,  stated  that  a  carry- 
over of  basis  at  death  would  be  preferable 
to  a  capital  gains  tax  on  unrealized  ap- 
preciation at  death. 

Twelfth.  Integration  of  estate  tax  rate 
with  inter  vivors  gifts,  section  601  of  H.R. 
1040:  Mr.  Richard  B.  CoveyrCarter,  Led- 
yard  &  Milbum,  New  York,  N.Y.,  stated 
that  he  preferred  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1040  over  all  other  proposals  for  integra- 
tion of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Thirteenth.  Fifty  percent  limitation 
on  the  charitable  deduction  in  the  case  of 
the  estate  tax,  section  604  of  H.R.  1040: 
Prof.  David  Westfall.  Harvard  Law 
School,  recommended  that  the  estate  tax 
deduction  for  charitable  bequests  be 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  estate,  as 
does  H.R.  1040. 

Fourteenth.  Life  insurance  included  in 
gross  estate,  section  603  of  H.R.  1040: 
Prof.  David  Westfall,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recommended 
that  life  insurance  be  included  in  the  de- 
cedent's gross  estate  on  the  basis  of  a 
premium  payment  test. 

Ample  support  of  our  efforts  has  also 
been  evidenced  by  a  number  of  the  public 
witnesses.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit 
many  exsunples.  but  I  will  comment  about 
the  testimony  of  George  H.  Deffet,  one  of 
the  top  50  builders  of  apartments  in  the 
Nation.  His  testimony  speaks  directly  to 
several  sections  of  H.R.  1040.  Let  me 
quote  him  in  part: 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  In  order 
to  provide  decent  shelter  for  millions  of 
Americans,  we  must  unerringly  produce  more 
tax  millionaires.  This  is  simply  a  ludicrous 
situation  and  on  moral  grounds  alone  should 
be  considered  unacceptable. 

He  mentioned  that  up  to  $1  billion  in 
real  estate  tax  write-offs  in  1971  alone 
has  been — and  again  I  quote: 

Siphoned  Into  the  pockets  of  high  bracket 
investors,  a  host  of  middle  men,  syndicates 
and  others,  all  in  the  cause  of  creating  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing.  .  .  .  the  system 
extends  tax  shelter  subsidies,  a  blank  check 
If  you  will,  to  all  new  residential  construc- 
tion. That  includes  middle  Income,  semi- 
luxury  and  luxury  hl-rlse  apartment  devel- 
opments plus  new  shopping  centers  and  com- 
mercial-industrial properties,  but  such  proj- 
ects do  not  require  indirect  subsidy  to  gen- 
erate adequate  capital.  ...  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  present  real  estate  tax  incen- 
tives— I  really  prefer  to  call  theni  tax  shelter 
loopholes — perpetuate  a  totally  unfair  form 
of  taxation.  Indeed,  they  are  perversions  of 
the  progressive  tax  system.  .  .  .  Rapid  depre- 
ciation and  favorable  capital  gains  are  the 
major  elements  of  real  estate  "tax  shel- 
ters." .  .  .  These  elements  are  not  necessary 
for  sustained  high  levels  of  construction  ac- 
tivity. ...  I  am  convinced  these  tax  loopholes 
indirectly  aid  fragmentation  and  irration- 
ality in  our  industry.  ...  I  contend  they 
stimulate  and  support  artificial  competition 
while  inhibiting  technological  advance- 
ment. .  .  .  These  effects  ultimately  deny  con- 
.sumers  superior  housing  products  at  lowest 
possible  costs. 


Mr.  Deffet's  remarks  pre  sobering  and 
food  for  thought. 

Knowing  full  well  tAe  busy  schedule 
that  absorbs  the  time  oc  every  Member,  I 
would  still  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  tax  reform  hearing]  i  record  is  avail- 
able, my  colleagues  woi  Id  take  the  time 
to  study  as  much  of  it  a  s  possible,  and  to 
study  it  in  relation  to  what  H.R.  1040 
proposes.  It  will  be  a  wi  irthwhile  experi- 
ence and  an  importam  one  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  consider  tax  reform 
legislation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  y:  ;ld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  rom  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  S]  leaker,  today,  as 
the  mails  are  flooded  wi  h  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  of  n  illions  of  Amer- 
icans, it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we.  Members  of  Congri  ss,  should  speak 
on  the  subject  of  tax  ri  form.  For  as  the 
Constitution  stipulates,  it  is  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  b€  irs  the  responsi- 
bility for  originating  al   tax  laws. 

It  is  doubly  appropriate  that  tax  re- 
form should  be  consideijed  today,  in  light 
of  the  recent  announcer  lent  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  \  eans  Committee, 
Mr.  Mills,  that  furthei  consideration  of 
tax  reform  is  to  be  p<stponed  at  least 
until  new  foreign  traie  legislation  is 
completed. 

THE    PBOMISE    OF    1  AX    BEFORM 

There  are  two  fimc  amental  reasons 
why  tax  reform  is  an  :  [iimedlate  neces- 
sity: equity  and  revem  e.  First,  over  the 
years  the  tax  laws  have  grown  excessive- 
ly complex,  with  the  p  ecemeal  addition 
of  more  and  more  specii  il -interest  breaks 
and  preferences.  Parti?  as  a  result  of 
these  changes,  public  (onfidence  in  the 
tax  system  has  fallen  sharply,  and  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  structure  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  As  a  result,  thei  e  is  a  compelling 
need  to  overhaul  the  :  ntemal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  accomjlish  greater  tax 
equity. 

Second,  tax  reform  holds  forth  the 
promise  of  billions  of  d<  liars  in  addition- 
al, and  badly  needed,  :  ''ederal  revenues. 
In  the  first  4  years  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration budget  de  Iclts  totaled  well 
over  $100  billion,  anl  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
unfortunate  trend  is  reversing.  In  fact, 
the  President's  proposed  1974  budget 
anticipates  a  budget  c  eficit — on  a  uni- 
fied basis — of  $12.7  bill:  jn,  and  if  the  ex- 
perience of  past  years  s  any  precedent, 
then  the  actual  deflc  t  will  be  much 
higher. 

While  modem  econ<  mic  theory  sug- 
gests that  deficit  spend:  ng  has  its  advan- 
tages, there  can  be  to<  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  such  is  tli  e  situation  now. 
There  can  be  no  quest  on  that  the  con- 
tinuing red  ink  in  thi  i  Federal  budget 
has  contributed  to  infla  tion.  But  while  it 
is  clear  that  more  Fed  ;ral  revenues  are 
needed,  it  is  doubly  certain  that  a  tax 
increase  is  to  be  avoic  ed  if  at  all  pos- 
sible— and  in  fact  can  oe  avoided,  if  re- 
sponsible tax  reform    egislation  is  en- 
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acted.  The  tax  burden  i^pon  the  great 
majority  of  the  Americah  people  is  al- 
ready heavy  enough,  and  any  tax  in- 
crease without  tax  reforip  would  inevi- 
tably further  aggravate  |the  distortions 
of  the  tax  code  that  virtu 
reform. 

The  revenues  that  coull 
by  tax  reform  could  be  pu| 
of  productive  usages.  The 
Federal  budget  has  had 
result  of  jeopardizing  maijiy  existing  pro- 
grams of  great  domestic  benefit  while 
effectively  shutting  the  door  on  major 
new  initiatives;  for  example,  compre- 
hensive health  insurance^  or  greatly  im- 
proved transportation  programs,  or  Fed- 
eral aid  in  development  of  advanced 
technology  for  civilian  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition, the  revenues  to  be  gained  through 
tax  reform  could  conceivably  be  put  to 
use  in  relieving  the  hea^2  burden  of  the 
most  regressive  of  all  Federal  taxes — 
the  payroll  tax  for  social  security. 

For  that  matter,  such] revenues  could 
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tion. 

The  bill  that  is  the  f{ 
consideration,  Oraign 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1973 
cosponsor,  would  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues by  approximately  $20  billion  annu- 
ally, while  greatly  improving  the  equity 
of  taxes,  and  generally  assisting  the  tax 
plight  of  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  In  addition.  Con 
gressman  Corman's  bill  fvould  have  the 
added  advantage  of  re 
the  existing  tax  she! 
caused  substantial  econ 
by  providing  incentives 
mental  business  decislo: 
economic  criteria  but  on  artificial  tax  ad 
vantages — even  though  [these  decisions 
often  provide  only  mininial  productivity. 
The  Tax  Equity  Act  would  provide  an 
even-handed  treatment  of  capital  invest- 
ments, and  would  in  all  probability  result 
in  a  more  productive  utilization  of  cor- 
porate and  individual  cap  Ital. 

THE  BX7B0EN  OF  '  :AXES 

In  his  recent  testimony  |)efore  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Leon  Schull,  na- 
tional director  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action— ADA — commented  that 
the  Federal  tax  system  is  becoming 
"progressively  less  progressive."  The  evi- 
dence of  the  past  decade  supports  this 
contention,  as  the  progrisssive  nature  of 
the  tax  law  has  been  inci  easingly  buried 
imder  an  avalanche  of  lax  preferences 
and  loopholes,  of  little  ii  any  benefit  to 
the  average  taxpayer.  Pei  haps  even  more 
significant  is  the  marked  growth  in  the 
percentage  of  Federal  revenues  that  are 
received  from  the  so-c411ed  regressive 
taxes — chiefly  the  socia  security  pay- 
roll tax.  These  regressir^e  taxes  strike 
hardest  at  lower-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  who  derive  tteir  income  not 
from  stocks  and  bonds,  but  from  the 
salaries  and  wages  that  apcompany  their 
labor. 

In  the  3  years  betweeii  1972  and  1974 
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the  share  of  personal  income  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  total  Federal  revenues  has 
decreased  from  45.4  percent  to  43.6  per- 
cent. Similarly  the  corporate  Income  tax 
share  has  decreased  from  15.9  percent  in 
1972  to  an  estimated  14.4  percent  in  1974. 
But  during  this  same  period  the  social 
seciirity  tax  has  increased  from  25.8  per- 
cent to  30.5  percent.  In  terms  of  dollar 
receipts,  the  social  security  tax  revenue 
has  in  the  last  3  years  increased  by  more 
than  $24  billion,  a  jump  of  45  percent  be- 
tween 1972  and  1974,  a  rate  more  than 
double  that  of  either  individual  or  corpo- 
rate income  taxes.  In  1949  the  payroll 
tax  was  at  a  2-percent  rate  and  applied 
to  a  maximimi  of  $3,000  of  income,  with 
a  maximum  tax  of  about  $60.  In 
1973,  the  maximum  rate  has  risen  to 
11.7  percent,  the  maximum  taxable 
earnings  to  $10,800,  and  the  maximum 
tax — which  is  paid  by  most  middle-in- 
come families — has  jumped  to  $1,263.60. 

The  burden  upon  the  individual  tax- 
payer has  also  risen  dramatically,  to  the 
point  where  social  security  taxes  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes  combined  are  ex- 
pected to  comprise  nearly  three-quarters 
of  total  Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  1974, 
while  corporate  taxes  will  make  up  only 
14.4  percent  of  the  revenue  "pie."  The 
percentage  contribution  of  corporate 
taxes  has  fallen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
In  1960  corporate  taxes  made  up  35  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  revenues.  By  1969, 
as  a  result  of  the  many  subsidies  and  tax 
breaks  introduced  into  the  tax  laws,  this 
proportion  had  dropped  to  27  percent. 
Now,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  new 
tax  giveaways  engendered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  policy  (NEP)  the 
corporate  share  will  have  fallen  by  an- 
other 13  percent  to  the  14.4  percent  fig- 
ure. This  shrinkage  in  corporate  rate  of 
contributions  has,  necessarily,  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  In  the  tax  bur- 
den upon  the  average  person. 

The  progressive  character  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  structure  has  also 
declined,  as  the  network  of  tax  prefer- 
ences has  virtually  made  a  mockery  of 
the  "nominal"  tax  rates  of  higher  income 
groups.  Preferential  tax  treatment  for 
capital  gains,  higher  benefit  rates  for 
personal  deductions  in  higher  income 
and  tax  brackets  and  a  host  of  other 
preferences  and  loopholes  have  managed 
to  reduce  the  wealthy  person's  tax  share 
far  below  the  stated  maximum  rate  of 
70  percent. 

In  fact  a  study  by  the  noted  Brook- 
ings Institution  economists  Joseph 
Pechman  and  Benjamin  Okner  demon- 
strates that  taxes  take  only  32  percent 
of  the  income  of  individuals  in  high  tax 
brackets.  In  addition,  some  wealthy  in- 
dividuals manage  to  pay  no  tax  at  all. 
While  the  maze  of  deductions  and  pref- 
erences result  in  a  total  tax  reduction 
of  only  $651  to  an  average  family  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  income  bracket,  these 
same  tax  advantages  result  in  ah  average 
tax  saving — or  "tax  welfare  payment" — 
of  $720,448  per  year  for  each  of  the  3,000 
American  families  with  incomes  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  tax 
loopholes  and  preferences  clearly  help 
not  the  average  American,  but  the  rich. 

To  sum  up  the  trends  in  tax  policy  over 
the  last  decade,  reductions  In  personal 
income  tax  have  been  essentially  can- 
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c«led  out  by  sharp  increases  in  regres- 
sive payroll  taxes.  Corporate  taxes  have 
risen  slightly  in  total  dollar  amount,  but 
comprise  an  increasingly  smaller  share 
of  total  Federal  revenues.  The  big  losers 
have  been  the  poor-  and  middle-income 
Americans,  the  big  gainers  corporations 
and  the  wealthy.  In  view  of  this  trend, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans demand  that  the  wealthy  and  cor- 
porations pay  "their  fair  share"  and  that 
cries  of  a  taxpayer  "revolt"  continue  to 
be  heard.  I  believe  that  the  trend  away 
from  progressive  taxation  must  be  re- 
versed. 

THE  TAX  SUBSIDY   MESS 

Each  year  the  network  of  tax  subsidies 
that  has  grown  over  the  years  costs  the 
Federal  Government  in  excess  of  $50  bil- 
lion in  lost  revenues,  with  highly  ques- 
tionable benefits  in  view  of  this  enormous 
cost.  Prof.  Stanley  Surrey  of  Harvard 
University,  formerly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Assistant  Secretary  for  tax 
policy,  has  devised  a  concept  of  the  tax 
expenditure  budget  as  a  means  to  meas- 
ure the  cost  of  the  various  tax  prefer- 
ences. The  tax  expenditure  budget  as- 
sumes that  the  revenue  loss  due  to  a  tax 
subsidy  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  govern- 
ment subsidy  program,  for  example,  of 
the  grant-in-aid  type.  The  logic  used  Is 
that  a  dollar  not  received  by  the  Treasury 
is  the  same  as  a  dollar  spent  by  the 
Treasury  for  a  direct  grant  program.  The 
dollar  that  does  not  come  in  from  one 
source — as  the  result  of  a  subsidy — must 
be  supplied  from  other  groups  of  tax- 
payers. The  difference  is,  that  imlike  or- 
dinary grant  programs,  tax  expenditure 
programs  are  virtually  Immune  from  cri- 
ticism. They  are  spared  the  yearly  debate 
that  accompanies  most  direct  grant  pro- 
grams. They  are  not  subjected  to  the  kind 
of  rigorous  cost-benefit  analysis  that 
most  other  programs  must  endure.  They 
are  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 

And,  most  important,  the  benefits  of 
the  tax  expenditure  programs  go  almost 
exclusively  to  big  business  and  the  rich, 
while  the  great  majority  of  average 
American  taxpayers  must  make  lip  the 
difference. 

Studj'hig  the  1971  subsidy  programs. 
Professor  Surrey  concluded  that  the  tax 
expenditure  budget  was  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment $51.5  billion  for  that  year.  While 
some  of  these  tax  expenditures — such  as 
charitable  deductions  and  mortgage  in- 
terest deductions,  among  others — are 
justifiable  and  ought  to  be  continued,  if 
not  reinforced,  others  are  highly  suspect. 
Among  those  that  robbed  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  few  wealthy  individuals 
and  corporations:  the  $6  billion  loss  due 
to  the  special  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
the  $2.6  billion  for  tax-free  interest  on 
municipal  bonds — which  benefit  only  a 
very  tiny  proportion  of  the  population— 
$1  billion  for  the  oil  and  mineral  deple- 
tion allowance,  $700  miUion  for  the  asset 
depreciation  range — $1.7  million  for 
1972 — and  $165  million  for  deferral  of 
income  earned  by  U.S.  corporations 
abroad. 

These  massive  tax  subsidies  are  vul- 
nerable from  the  standpoints  of  tax 
equity,  revenue  loss  for  benefit  achieved, 
general  economic  wisdom,  and  govern- 
mental operation. 


THE   BICH   GET   RICH,   AMD   THE   POOR  CBT 

TAXED 

For  individuals,  the  tax  subsidy  net- 
work causes  what  is  called  in  economic 
terms  "horizontal  inequity,"  in  which 
people  with  the  same  income  are  taxed 
at  widely  differing  rates  due  to  the 
source  of  that  income.  For  example,  be- 
cause of  the  two  preferential  tax  treat- 
ments available  to  investors  for  capital 
gains,  income  that  is  unearned  through 
capital  gains  is  taxed  at  a  far  lower  rate 
than  the  same  income  would  be  were  it 
actually  earned.  In  fact,  the  capital 
gains  preference — which  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment between  $6  and  $9  billion  each 
year — gives  85  percent  of  its  benefits  to 
only  5%  of  the  taxpayers.  The  following 
table — table  1  shows  by  income  group 
how  much  tax  savings  are  realized 
through  the  capital  gains  preference: 

Table  1:  Savings  resulting  from,  capital 
gains  treatment 

Income Savings  (average) 

Under  $3,000 »1.66 

$3-7,000 7.44 

$10-15,000    16.31 

550-100,000    2,616.10 

$100,000+     — 38,126.29 

The  gross  inequity  in  capital  gains 
treatment  is  clearly  an  example  of  tax 
favoriti-sm  for  the  wealthy.  Unfortu- 
nately the  capital  gains  situation  is  not 
unique.  Figures  used  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy m  his  statement  on  tax  reform  of 
April  12  reveal  that  when  all  of  the  tax 
preferences  for  individuals  are  totaled, 
the  gulf  between  the  benefits  for  the  rich 
and  the  sparcity  of  benefits  for  poor  and 
middle-income  families  Is  even  more 
startling.  While  individuals  earning  over 
a  million  dollars  receive  an  annual  tax 
welfare  write-off  of  $720,448  and  pay  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  only  32.1  percent — 
compared  to  the  70%  rate  in  the  tax 
tables — the  half  of  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion that  earns  less  than  $15,000  per  year 
receives  less  than  $700  in  tax  preference 
benefits  per  year. 

It  is  often  claimed  in  defense  of  the 
subsidy  system  that  these  tax  breaks  are 
necessary  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  economic  benefit.  But  the 
results  of  many  of  the  subsidies  hardly 
justify  their  loss  in  government  reve- 
nues. A  1969  study  revealed  that  the  oil- 
depletion  allowance  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $1.4  billion  each  year  in  lost  reve- 
nues, but  generated  only  $150  million  in 
additional  oil  reserves. 

Tu-o  other  corporate  tax  giveaways, 
particularly  beloved  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, are  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit — ITC — and  the  Asset  Deprecia- 
tion Range — ADR.  The  ITC  program  has 
cost  the  Government  an  average  of  $2.1 
billion  per  year  since  1962.  Allegedly  this 
program  provides  an  inducement  for 
corporations  to  increase  employment, 
but  favorable  results  are  sparse,  if  not 
nonexistent.  In  contrast  to  Federal  di- 
rect-grant employment  progi'ams,  which 
ordinarily  have  performance  goals  and 
incentives,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ITC 
which  ties  the  availability  of  this  tax 
break  to  actual  Increases  in  jobs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ADR  program 
will  cost  the  Government  $30  billion  over 
the  next  decade,  and  its  benefits  are 
equally  nebulous.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
tax  benefits  of  this  preference  go  to  the 
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top  .002  percent  of  the  Nation's  corpora- 
tions. 

In  many  cases  the  system  of  tax  sub- 
sidies causes  substantial  economic  dis- 
location, as  capital  is  invested  in  areas 
of  the  economy  not  for  the  productivity 
or  growth  potential  of  that  particular 
area  but  solely  for  its  tax-avoidance  fea- 
tures. While  imder  existing  law  it  is  en- 
tirely luiderstandable  that  businesses 
and  investors  should  seek  to  minimize 
taxes — so  as  to  avoid  the  imreasonably 
and  unrealistically  high  nominal  maxi- 
mum tax  rates  which  thus  virtually 
never  actually  apply — in  the  absence  of 
these  preferences  these  artificial  pres- 
sures upon  capital  movement  would  be 
removed,  so  that  more  fundamental  eco- 
nomic criteria  would  be  used  for  invest- 
ment. Without  the  subsidy  network,  in- 
creased capital  would  be  available  for 
the  more  productive  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. But  under  present  law,  treatment 
of  capital  gains  and  estate  tax  formula- 
tions encourage  the  lock-in  phenom- 
enon, in  which  large  amounts  of  capital 
are  isolated  from  the  free  marketplace 
for  excessive  periods  of  time — for  rea- 
sons owing  less  to  sound  economic  prac- 
tice than  to  tax  preference  utilization. 
The  tax  subsidy  system  does  not  hold  up 
to  vigorous  co6t-benefit  analysis.  A  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  tax  preferences  and 
reform  of  the  capital  gains  and  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  IRS  codes,  such  as 
proposed  in  Congressmtin  Gorman's  bill, 
would  significantly  expand  the  total  tax 
base  and  would  make  possible,  as  is  also 
included  in  the  Gorman  bill,  a  reduction 
in  the  nominal  maximum  tax  rate  from 
the  current  70  percent  to  a  more  realistic 
50  percent. 

THE    COSTS    or    TAX    SUBSIDIES 

It  is  often  claimed  in  defense  of  the 
tax  subsidy  programs  that  they  do  not 
require  the  substantial  administrative 
costs  inherent  in  direct  grant  programs. 
The  evidence  does  not  bear  this  claim 
out,  for  the  maze  of  special  preferences 
has  made  the  tax  system  excessively 
complex,  and  as  such  the  costs  to  the 
Croveriunent  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams are  in  fact  quite  substantial.  In 
hearings  recently  held  before  the  Treas- 
ury Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Gommittee,  the  complexity  of 
the  tax  code  and  the  administrative 
costs  were  brought  into  sharp  focus. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  in  1971 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  issued  33,- 
000  separate  rulings  on  tax  questions,  of 
which  only  633  were  public.  Thousands 
of  man-hours  and  dollars  were  spent  on 
the  private  rulings — which  more  often 
than  not  dealt  with  the  at  times  byzan- 
tine  complexity  of  the  tax  subsidies. 
These  private  rulings,  I  might  add,  have 
a  most  significant  effect  on  Federal  rev- 
enues, but  are  effectively  removed  from 
public  scrutiny. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  approximately  $1.4  billion.  The  Sen- 
ate hearings  revealed  that  between  fiscal 
^ears  1968  and  1972  the  IRS  spent  a 
total  of  2.3  million  man-hours  and  $18.2 
million  in  administering  the  oil,  mineral, 
r.nd  gas  depletion  allowances.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  estimated  that  $21  million 
would  be  saved  annually  if  capital  gains 


were  treated  as  ordinary  income.  Finally, 
it  was  noted  that  last  yeai!  $600  millicm 
was  spent  by  40  million  ^xpayers  for 
commercial  tax  preparaticm  assistance. 
These  figures  are  compelling  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  tliere  is  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial administrative  cost  to  the  tax 
subsidy  system,  and  that  tljere  is  a  great 
need  for  simplification  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  code.  I 

In  1958  a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study  of  Federal  subsidy  programs  con- 
tained the  following  paragr  iph: 

Federal  programs  aimed  at 
improving  the  economic  posit  on  of  particu- 
lar groups  or  Industries  shoul(  i  be  constantly 
reevaluated  in  the  light  of 
cumstances.  Whatever  their 
cation,  subsidy  programs  sho  aid  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  their 
continuation  .  .  . 


In  the  1972  study  on  the 
the  committee  staff  study 

Unfortunately,   the 
counting   of  Federal   subsidy 
pears  to  have  increased  In 
1960   .   .   .  The   system  of 
seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
sense  that  it  continues  to 
fact  that  we  know  so  little 
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tie 
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At   one   point   even 
expressed  support  for  a 
subsidy  and  preference  system 
the  President  said: 

Special  preferences  in  the 
too  many  Americans  to  pay 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Too  man^ 
cans  bear  too  much  of  the 
administration  is  determined 
to  the  federal  tax  system, 


Nixon 

leform  of  the 

In  1969 


law  permit  far 

less  than  their 

other  Amerl- 

burden.  Thia 

to  bring  equity 


t(X 


res  sons 


A;t 


Apparently  the  President 
ten  his  pledge,  as  it  can 
be  said  that  the  President 
sistently     hostile    to 
reform. 

The  tax  subsidy  system 
need  of  overhaul   for 
equity  and  potential  revenue 
lieve   that   Congressman 
would  successfully 
these  goals. 

One  part  of  Gongressmai 
strikes  me  as  being 
worthy.  The  Tax  Equity 
replace  the  existing  persoilal 
scheme  with  a  new  system 
against  tax  for  the  person^ 
and  other  deductions  of 
A    credit    of    24    percent 
amount  of  an  individual 
duction.  This  provision 
income  taxes  of  those  in 
brackets.  For  example,  a 
with  two  dependents  woul  I 
der  Congressman  Cormanp 
if  their  income  was  less 

Reform  of  the  personal 
tem  is  long  overdue.  At 
fective  benefit  of  the 
with  the  tax  rate  paid — : 
an  individual  in  the  14 
tax  bracket  receives  for  a 
duction  the  benefit  of  onlji 
$750,  or  $105.  However, 
dividual  In  the  50  percer^t 
receives  a  benefit  of  50 
same  $750  amount,  or  $375 
Gorman's  bill  would  assist 
middle-class  income 
placing  the  current  syste^i 
vides  tax  favoritism  for 
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Gorman's  bill 
particularly  note- 
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deductions 
of  credits 
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in  individual, 
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reduce  the 
the  lower  tax 
i^arried  couple 
pay  less  un- 
formulation 
$15,333. 
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other  words 
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an  even-handed  policy  that  would  give 
all  taxpayers,  regardless  of  jncome,  the 
same  deduction  benefit  rate. '  :iiis  reform 
is  clesirly  necessary  as  a  mat  «r  of  basic 
equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  m; '  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Coiimittee  are 
listening  to  the  words  spok<in  here  to- 
night on  the  subject  of  tax  reform.  It  is 
time  to  put  some  sense  into  <  ur  tax  sys- 
tem. It  is  time  we  face  up  to  fiscal  reali- 
ties and  utilize  the  potential  revenue  to 
be  gained  through  tax  reform . 

It  is  time  that  we  act  to 'restore  the 
faith  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
paid  their  taxes  today  knowing  that  the 
tax  laws  are  written  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  average  man,  but  fori  the  advan- 
tage of  a  select  few.  Tax  reaorm  cannot 
wait.  I 

Mr.  HEGHLER  of  West  vllrginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  keld? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speak*-,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman!  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ai 
mendation  to  the  gentlem: 
f ornia  for  his  great  leadershi; 
tion  with  closing  the  loophol 
structure. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  in: 
unfair  for  a  meinber  of  the 
staff — I  believe  it  was  Mr 
to  state  publicly  that  it  wo 
sary  to  wipe  out  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
tax  reform  in  a  meaningful  way. 

There  are  some  specific,  concrete  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  con 
legislation  introduced  by  thi 
from  California  I  think  it 
the  Congress  act  on  these  pri 
these  unfair  loopholes  in  th 
which  put  the  burden  too  1 
harried  individuals  in  this 
largely  on  the  middle  and  l<iwer  classes 

It  is  time  that  we  enacted;  the  type  of 
tax  reform  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  advocated.  |l  am  very 
pleased  that  he  has  taken  this  time  for 
this  special  order  and  trust  that  this  may 
bring  additional  support  from  through- 
out the  Nation  so  that  the  jkind  of  tax 
reform  which  he  is  advocating  and  which 
those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  |ire  support- 
ing will  be  enacted. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fro 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  thank  t 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  very 
much  for  his  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  a  dififerent  sequence 
year,  of  the  tax  reform  he 
the  Gommittee  on  Ways  an| 

In  all  of  the  other  bills 
in  that  committee  since 
there,  it  is  the  practice  of 


rginia.  Mr. 

my  com- 
from  Gali- 
in  connec- 

in  oiu:  tax 

;:curate  and 

^hite  House 

^rlichman — 

id  be  neces- 


jiined  in  the 

gentleman 

time  that 

Dsals,  close 

tax  system 

^gely  on  the 
fation;  too 


California, 
gentleman 


events  this 
ings  before 
Means. 
e  have  had 
have  been 
e  adminis- 
tration to  send  down  its  liroposals,  to 
explain  and  defend  them  and  then 
to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  those  proposals. 

That  is  apparently  the  Isequence  of 
events  with  the  trade  bill  which  we  will 
soon  take  up. 

This  year  hearings  were  cjalled  on  tax 
reform;  the  administration  indicated  it 
had  no  comment  to  make  fnd  no  pro- 
posals to  make. 

The  public  will  conclude  its  portions 
of  the  hearing  on  the  19th  <  if  April.  Af 
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ter  the  Easter  recess,  the  administration 
will  give  us  the  benefit  of  its  thinking  for 
1  day.  Apparently,  it  thinks  very  little 
of  tax  reform. 

My  point  is  that  In  every  other  case 
the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
administration  proposals,  comment  on 
them,  supix>rt  or  oppose  them.  Certainly 
they  will  have  that  opportunity  with  the 
trade  legislation. 

Regrettably,  our  committee  functions 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  up  only 
one  matter  at  a  time.  As  I  imderstand 
the  public  releases,  we  anticipate  spend- 
ing from  now  until  the  August  recess  on 
trade  legislation.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is  very  serious  about  substantial,  equit- 
able tax  reform  this  year. 

I  hope  the  people  will  remember,  not 
just  on  April  15th  when  they  pay  their 
tax,  but  every  week  when  they  see  that 
little  box  on  their  pay  check  saying  how 
much  is  withheld  for  taxes;  I  hope  they 
will  remember  that  there  ai-e  people  with 
tremendous  sources  of  wealth  in  this 
country  who  pay  no  tax  or  vei-y  little 
tax. 

I  appreciate  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  HEGHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia have  any  figures  which  would  in- 
dicate how  many  people  with  incomes 
over  $50,000  or  $100,000  a  year  escape 
without  the  payment  of  income  taxes? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  No.  I  am  sorry  we  do 
not  have  the  figures.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived the  figures  from  the  Treasury,  to 
see  what  impact,  if  any,  the  1969  Reform 
Act  had. 

Probably  the  percentage  of  people  who 
pay  no  tax  at  all  is  diminishing,  yet  the 
people  who  pay  a  very  modest  amoimt 
of  tax — 1  or  2  or  3  percent,  effective  in- 
come tax  rate  on  incomes  of  $100,000  or 
more  — is  a  tremendous  number.  We  have 
asked  Treasury  to  supply  us  with  sta- 
tistics on  the  25  highest  income  people, 
individuals,  not  corporations.  We  asked 
for  that  Information  in  August.  We  are 
still  waiting  for  it. 

We  do  have  the  figures  on  corpora- 
tions. It  is  a  fact  that  10  of  the  50  most 
successful  corporations  pay  a  less  effec- 
tive Income  tax  rate  than  the  average 
laborer  pays  in  social  security  on  the  dol- 
lars he  earns  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Mr.  HEGHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  have  any 
summary  he  can  give  us  of  the  percent- 
age of  taxes  paid  by  some  of  the  major 
oil  corporations  in  this  Nation? 

Mr-  GORMAN  I  have  the  figures 
which  were  supplied  to  us  by  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  50  largest  corporations  in  the 
country-  I  will  sisk  permission  to  insert 
the  entire  list  in  the  Record. 

The  gentleman  might  be  interested  in 
this.  It  is  the  effective  income  tax  rate 
on  their  profits. 

Occidental  Petroleum  apparently  had 
the  most  successful  tax  accoimtants  and 
tax  lawyers  of  the  whole  lot,  because 
their  effective  rate  was  1.4  percent.  Gulf 
OU  was  1.9  percent.  I.T.  &  T..  on  profits 


of  roughly  a  half  billion  dollars,  had  a 
4.2  percent  tax  rate. 

We  hear  so  often  that  we  siphon  off 
48  percent  of  corporate  profits  for  taxes. 
If  we  did  that  \^x)uld  be  a  substantial 
siun  of  money.  We  have  to  get  down  to 
th3  seventh  largest  corporation  before  we 
get  an  effective  tax  rate  as  large  as  the 
social  secmity  rate  of  bV^  percent. 

It  is  true  that  some  corporations  pay  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  in  taxes. 
Some  get  up  close  to  48  percent,  but  a 
substantial  number  do  not,  because  of 
the  so-called  incentives  that  have  been 
written  into  the  tax  code. 

Ml-.  HEGHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  outrageous  that  only  when  an 
individual  or  a  corporation  can  afford 
the  lawyers  and  the  accountants  can  he 
take  advantage  of  om-  tax  system,  where- 
as the  average  taxpayer,  who  is  filing 
his  income  tax  at  the  deadline  of  April 
16,  obviously  cannot  afford  the  account- 
ants and  the  lawyers  necessary  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  these  many  loop- 
holes which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  ti-ying  to  correct. 

I  further  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  leadership  in 
hLs  area. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  must  say,  having  gone  through  the 
1969  Reform  Act  and  having  listened  for 
the  past  2!2  months  to  the  witnesses  on 
this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  the  first 
thing  one  has  to  do  to  get  into  a  tax 
shelter  system  is  to  have  enough  income 
over  his  basic  living  needs  that  provides 
him  substantial  money  to  invest.  One 
also  has  to  have  good  credit  to  leverage 
his  investments.  But  if  one  has  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  that  he  does 
not  need  with  which  to  live,  really  pay- 
ing taxes  is  optional. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  candor  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Ed  Cohen  in  1969.  He  said 
that  they  had  looked  over  returns  of  a 
number  of  high  income  tax  payers,  and 
he  said,  "We  cannot  figure  out  what 
makes  people  pay  the  taxes  they  do."  It 
is  a  fact  that  some  people  of  tremendous 
wealth,  probably  through  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  or  patriotism  for  their  Na- 
tion, pay  large  amounts  in  taxes,  yet  they 
do  not  have  to.  They  could  invest  their 
money  in  shelters  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  much  in  taxes. 

One  cannot  really  blame  those  who  do 
not  pay.  We  in  a  sense  have  to  blame 
ourselves  for  leaving  the  tax  code  in  that 
condition. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  a  mo- 
ment further? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  leadership  which  Fred  Harris 
and  his  Tax  Action  Committee  are  tak- 
ing, and  I  think  perhaps  we  might  dis- 
tribute a  few  more  of  those  buttons 
which  say,  "Take  the  rich  off  welfare." 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  con- 
tribution, and  I  do  join  in  commending 
former  Senator  Harris'  group,  because  I 
think,  unless  the  average  taxpayer  real- 
izes what  is  happening  to  him,  he  is  not 


going  to  be  much  concerned.  He  does  not 
like  to  have  to  pay  taxes,  and  he  wishes 
they  would  go  away. 

They  are  not  going  to  go  away  and  he 
is  never  going  to  get  tax  relief  until  some 
type  of  tax  reform  is  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chart  previously  re- 
ferred to  is  £is  follows: 

Effective   Federal   ijicome   tax  rate   paid    by 
50  companies  selected  from  Fortune  maga- 
zine list  0/  large  corporations 
Rank  (Beginning  with  low-  1970 

est   rate) — Corporation  Effective  Rate 

1.  Occidental  Petroleum 1.4 

2.  Gulf  Oil 1.9 

3.  I.T.  &  T >4.  2 

4.  Atlantic  Richfield 6.0 

5.  Continental  Oil 5.3 

6.  Union  Oil  of  California 5.4 

7.  Boise  Cascade 7.2 

8.  Texaco    8.0 

9.  Monsanto.- 9.3 

10.  Shell  Oil 11.2 

11.  Swift 11.7 

12.  Tenneco 12.8 

13.  Standard  OU  (Ind.) 13.4 

14.  Sun  OU 14.3 

15.  Standard  OU  (California) 16.0 

16.  MobU  OU  _. - 16.3 

17.  Singer 19.0 

18.  Greyhound 19.2 

19.  United  Aircraft 20.5 

20.  Union  Carbide 20.6 

21.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 21.2 

22.  General  Motors 24.6 

23.  Phillips  Petroleum 25.  3 

24.  Westlnghouse  Electric 25.  9 

25.  Honeywell 26.0 

26.  International  Harvester 26. 1 

27.  Litton  Industries 29.6 

28.  Dow  Chemical 32.2 

29.  Bordon 32.6 

30.  Xerox 33.6 

31.  American  Can 34.8 

32.  Rapid  American 35.0 

33.  General  Electric 39.2 

34.  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 39.2 

35.  Eastman  Kodak 39.7 

36.  Continental  Can 40. 1 

37.  Sperry   Rand 41.1 

38.  General  Tele  and  Electronics 41.2 

39.  Ford   Motor. =41.6 

40.  Caterpillar  Tractor 41.7 

41.  DuPont    43.1 

42.  Procter  and   Gamble 44.  0 

43.  Kraftco 44.4 

44.  Western  Electric 45.  3 

45.  North    American  RockweU 45.6 

46.  General  Foods 45.8 

46-A  Textron   46.7 

47.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 47.4 

48.  Burlington    Industries 53.7 

49.  International    Paper •''58.1 

50.  Boeing  '95.9 

Lockheed  Aircraft  (Due  to  huge  losses, 
this  company  has  not  been  In- 
cluded) 

'  Even  though  there  appears  to  be  some  ta>: 
paid,  the  10-X  for  ITT  indicates  that  Hart- 
ford and  ITT  failed  consolidated  tax  re- 
turns on  which  no  tax  was  paid. 

'The  Ford  Motor  figures  represent  tlie 
effects  of  State  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal 
Income  Taxes.  Their  reports  combine  these 
amounts  and  thus  the  percentages  are  high- 
er. 

'■  This  high  effective  rate  may  have  been 
the  result  of  expenses  being  taken  for  book 
purposes  which  are  not  deductible  for  tax 
purposes  (e.g.  OoodwlU). 

Notes. — ^These  figures  were  taken  from  an- 
nual 10-K  reports  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  These  are  the  top 
50  corporations  for  which  there  are  figiues 
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available.  A  more  detailed  report  is  available 
In  my  office. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  privl- 
i:ge  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
California  in  calling  special  attention  to 
t'jie  important  problem  of  tax  reform 
V  hich  faces  the  Congress.  Congressman 
CoRMAx  has  for  years  been  a  leading 
s.ookesman  on  this  important  issue.  I 
commend  him  for  his  work  today  and  for 
the  future  benefits  all  taxpayers  will  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  tax  reform,  such  as  he 

proposes.  , 

If  any  of  us  doubted  before  the  need 
for  genuine  tax  reform,  the  latest  Harris 
and  Gallup  polls  should  clear  away  that 
doubt.  Two  out  of  three  persons  inter- 
viewed feel  their  taxes  are  too  high,  and 
80  percent  feel  the  tax  laws  are  written 
to  give  advantages  to  the  rich. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prem- 
ise that  all  men  are  equal,  but  over 
the  years  by  building  up  a  system  of  tax 
preferences,  exclusions,  exemptions,  and 
deductions,  we  have  devised  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  says  essentially  that  earned 
income  is  worth  less  than  income  from 
investments;  that  salaried  individuals 
must  give  to  the  government  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  earnings  than  is  re- 
quired of  wealthy  people  whose  income 
is  derived  from  Investments. 

By  enacting  H.R.  1040,  we  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  the  many  injus- 
tices built  into  our  tax  system.  We  will 
also  get  the  government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  acting  as  an  indirect  investment 
coimselor,  and  we  will  raise  much  needed 
revenue  for  important  government  serv- 
ices now  tlireatened  with  terminaticm. 
Services  such  as  Ubraries,  mental  health 
facilities,  manpower  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  others  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  pay  the  major 
share  of  the  taxes  use  and  most  often 
need. 

On  this  matter  the  administration 
simply  cannot  have  it  both  wajrs.  First  it 
denies  that  there  is  any  real  need  for 
tax  reform,  any  real  need  to  make  those 
with  incomes  of  $100,000  a  year  or  more 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  or  any 
real  need  to  shift  a  greater  portion  of  the 
tax  burden  to  coroprations  the  profits  of 
which  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  mil- 
lions of  other  taxpayers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  wants  to  ter- 
minate hundreds  of  worthwhile  and 
needed  programs  geared  toward  the  citi- 
zens who  have  for  years  paid  the  most 
taxes. 

The  majority  of  American  taxpayers 
have  been  very  patient  with  us  while  we 
wasted  money  on  an  immoral  and  expen- 
sive war.  However,  these  people — our  em- 
ployers— have  had  enough  and  it  is  time 
we  started  returning  their  tax  dollars  to 
them,  first  by  collecting  a  greater  share 
of  our  revenue  from  other  available 
sources  and  secondly,  by  using  their  tax 
dollars  to  provide  services  which  they 
need. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  our  colleague,  Congressman  Cor- 
MAN,  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port this  tax  reform  bill  today  of  all  days. 
I'm  sure  that  there  are  many  sleepy  djad 


broke  taxpayers  who  have  just  completed 
their  tax  returns  this  mo  ning.  TTiey  too 
support  this  bill  which  L  aimed  at  far- 
reaching  welfare  reform.  I  call  this  wel- 
fare reform  because  it  sei  ks  to  get  rid  of 
subsidies  to  the  wealthy  jaid  for  by  the 
low-  and  middle-income  litizens. 

We  all  know  the  inequi  ;ies  which  exist 
In  our  income  tax  code.  3ne  which  this 
bill  will  eliminate  is  th;  personal  ex- 
emption and  nonbusii  ess  deduction 
which  is  worth  more  to  th  ;  wealthier  tax- 
payer than  to  the  less  wel  -endowed  wage 
earner.  The  present  law  ^  ith  a  $750  per- 
sonal exemption  is  worth  jnly  $107  of  tax 
reduction  to  the  person  ^  rho  pays  at  the 
lowest  rate,  but  the  taxpa  ^er  in  the  high- 
est tax  bracket,  and  th<  re  are  not  too 
many  of  those  thanks  U  loopholes,  has 
his  tax  reduced  by  $525  because  of  the 
same  $750  exemption.  H.l  1.  1040  will  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  pers<  nal  exemptions 
and  nonbusiness  reduct  ons  which  re- 
duces the  taxes  by  the  si  me  amount  for 
taxpayers  at  every  level  This  one  pro- 
vision will  go  a  long  wa;  to  eliminating 
the  more  obvious  inequitl  ;s. 

One  of  the  more  famoi  is,  or  infamous, 
exemptions  in  the  presex  t  tax  structure 
is  the  depletion  anowanc(  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals,  especial  y  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  In  this  time  of  energy 
crisis,  the  supporters  of  tl  is  provision  are 
out  In  fun  force.  It  has  seen  calculated 
that  the  allowance  pays  >ilmen  19  times 
the  cost  of  each  well.  Thii  year  the  loss  to 
the  treasury  from  this  p  rovision  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.4  billion.  This  money  would 
be  better  used  to  provic  e  research  and 
development  moneys  dir  ;cUy  than  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  wealthy  oj  I  barons.  Dnder 
the  Corman  bill  this  allowance  is 
eliminated. 

I  could  go  on  extollini ;  the  virtues  of 
each  section  of  this  tax  bill,  but  we  all 
know  their  importance  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burdi  n  from  the  poor 
and  middle-class  citizens  to  the  wealthier 
ones  who  can  afford  to  pay.  These  are 
just  two  examples  of  the  needed  changes 
that  HJl.  1040  makes. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  cl  ar  why  I  regard 
this  as  a  welfare  reform '  ill.  Philip  Stem 
in  his  excellent  testim  >ny  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  Prlorlt  es  and  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  cak  ulations  on  this 
subject.  The  families  earning  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  receives  $9i  million  in  tax 
welfare  through  various  exemptions  and 
deductions;  those  eamini '.  over  $1  million 
a  year  receive  $2.2  billic  n.  On  a  weekly 
basis  per  family,  this  amounts  to  $14,000 
for  the  millionaires;  the, tax  welfare  for 
the  poor  wage  earner  making  less  than 
$3,000  is  30  cents  per  we(  t. 

Would  any  of  us  be  »ble  to  get  re- 
elected if  our  constituen  s  knew  that  we 
authorized  a  welfare  pre  gram  that  gave 
$14,000  per  week  to  weilthly  families? 
Yet  this  Is  what  we  haiB  done.  We  are 
guilty  both  by  commission  and  omission. 
We  have  set  up  such  a  tkx  code,  and  we 
have  made  only  superncial  efforts  at 
getting  rid  of  the  monsttr. 

H.R.  1040  goes  a  long  way  toward  end- 
ing this  huge  Federal  ]  giveaway  pro- 
gram. John  EhrUchman  has  said  that 
the  only  way  to  raise  much  money  by 
tax  reform  is  by  getting  kid  of  the  work- 
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ingman's  exemptions  or  deductions,  like 
church  contributions  or  mortgage  in- 
terest. That  is  a  smoke  soreen  the  ad- 
ministration has  thrown  ui  to  scare  the 
public.  I  do  not  know  what;  the  admin- 
istration calls  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  call 
the  $19  billion  that  this  bin  would  raise 
the  first  year,  even  before  many  of  its 
provisions  go  into  full  effeqt,  a  whole  lot 
of  money. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  let  thk  public  know 
that  Congress  is  responding  to  the  tax- 
payers' revolt.  We  have  beQn  waiting  for 
the  tax  reform  program  of  ihe  President, 
but  he  is  too  busy  inventing  new  tax 
loopholes  like  the  asset  depreciation 
range.  Let  us  work  togethor  to  pass  this 
meaningfial  legislation.       ] 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORDJ  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  strong  support  for  ef- 
fective tax  reform  legislation. 

One  of  the  ba^ic  principl^  which  sup- 
posedly underlies  the  presekit  tax  system 
in  the  United  States  is  that  individuals 
should  be  taxed  according  jto  their  abil- 
ity to  pay.  However,  we  all  know  that 
taxes  in  this  coimtry  are  n^t  progressive. 
While  the  system  may  lo^k  progressive 
on  paper,  it  is  riddled  with  Qoopholes  and 
special  privileges  which  |  permit  the 
wealthy  to  avoid  paying  tl^eir  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

For  example,  despite  the  bassage  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  sB^Ustics  reveal 
that  in  1970,  394  people  with  incomes  of 
$100,000  a  year  and  107  p^ple  with  in- 
comes above  $200,000  paid  po  income  tax 
for  that  year. 

Several  of  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tions are  paying  taxes  at  an  effective  rate 
ranging  from  0  to  6  percmt,  while  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  annual  Income  of  be- 
tween $11,000  and  $14,000  &  year  is  pay- 
ing taxes  at  a  rate  of  20  to  24  percent. 
Testimony  before  several  ccoigressional 
committees  has  revealed  tnat  in  1970  and 
1971,  seven  giant  c(M-porati<)ns,  who  made 
dividend  payments  betweeh  $33  and  $78 
milhon,  paid  absolutely  n«  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government.         I 

In  1960,  the  corporate  J  share  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  was  3$  percent.  Re- 
cent studies  now  show  that  the  rriative 
yield  of  corporation  income  taxes  dur- 
ing the  last  12  years  has  actually  dropped 
and  now  accounts  for  only]  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  Federtd  income  tax. 

While  these  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporaticms  are  able  to  jreap  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  inequitable  tax  system, 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans  are 
forced  to  bear  the  burdei  of  an  ever- 
increasing  tax  load.  The  wbrking  Ameri- 
cans, wlx)se  income  is  chiefly  derived 
from  wages  and  salaries,  are  the  ones 
most  severely  affected  by  rising  prices 
and  higher  taxes.  Yet  th^i^  have  no  oil 
wells  or  vast  amounts  of  real  estate  to 
depreciate.  They  are  taxei  I  for  virtually 
every  penny  they  earn  irhile  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporatims  pay  only 
half-tax  on  their  capital  gains  and  no 
taxes  on  their  income  deri\^  from  State 
and  local  bonds.  j 

Last  year,  President  Nix(ui  cam- 
paigned very  strongly  on  the  issue  of 
tax  reform.  In  June  1972  |ie  stated  that 
he  would  submit  a  comprehensive  tax 
reform  proposal  to  Congress  before  the 
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end  of  1972.  It  is  now  well  into  1973  and 
no  proposals  have  emanated  from  the 
White  House. 

However,  we  have  heard  from  adminis- 
tration spokesman,  John  EhrUchman 
on  this  issue.  During  a  television  inter- 
view, Mr.  EhrUchman  stated  that  there  Is 
"a  lot  of  misinformation  aroimd  in  this 
business  of  tax  loopholes."  He  further 
stated  that  he  doubted  tax  reform  would 
be  likely  to  bring  about  much  additional 
revenue  unless  "you  start  digging  into 
the  average  taxpayer's  exemptions,  or 
charitable  deductions,  or  mortgage  cred- 
its, or  something  of  that  kind." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  planning  to  ignore  its 
campaign  promises.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  frighten  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  Into  beUevlng  that  he,  not 
the  wealthy  individual  or  corporation, 
will  be  the  one  to  feel  the  pinch  from  tax 
reforms. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  in  initiating  and  support- 
ing meaningful  tax  reform  legislation. 
President  Nixon's  actions  involving  im- 
poimdment  of  legally  appropriated  funds 
make  tax  reform  an  even  more  urgent 
priority. 

According  to  the  President,  in  order  to 
avoid  higher  taxes,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  impound  funds  which  deprive  the 
country  of  money  needed  to  rebuild  our 
cities,  to  provide  quality  education  for 
our  children,  and  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

I  question  how  President  Nixon  can 
justify  these  impoundments  while  refus- 
ing to  support  tax  reforms  which  would 
supply  billions  of  dollars  of  new  revenue. 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  deliberate  deci- 
sion to  cut  back  programs  directly  bene- 
fiting low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  to  support  tax  reform 
propostds  which  would  be  economically 
painful  to  its  wealthy  supporters. 

A  recent  study  by  economists  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  concluded  that  if 
a  comprehensive  tax  system  were  put 
into  effect  In  this  covmtry,  the  Treasury 
could  gain  about  $55.7  billion  in  revenue 
which  is  now  lost  through  loopholes  in 
the  present  tax  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  have  been 
elected  to  Congress,  I  have  supported  leg- 
islation to  bring  about  effective  reforms 
in  the  tax  system.  During  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  have  cosponsored  two  bills, 
the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1973  and  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  which  woidd  elim- 
inate or  modify  many  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tions and  loopholes  of  the  current  system. 

The  need  for  reform  is  obvious.  The 
Federal  Government  desperately  needs 
the  additional  revenue  which  may  be 
gained  from  enacting  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. But  perhaps  more  importantly, 
enactment  of  tax  reform  legislation  will 
do  much  to  combat  the  increasing  feel- 
ing among  many  Americans  that  the 
Government  is  only  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  rich.  Passage  of  effective  tax 
reform  legislation  can  be  an  important 
step  in  helping  to  renew  and  strengthen 
the  average  taxpayer's  confidence  in  oui" 
Government. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  paying  their  Fed- 


eral tax  biUs  indignant  that  others  with 
the  game  or  more  income  are  avoiding 
their  fair  share  of  taxation  through  loop- 
holes and  preferences.  Now,  while  taxes 
are  fresh  in  our  minds,  is  the  time  to  take 
a  good  look  at  oiu:  Federal  Income  tax 
system  and  why  it  should  be  Improved. 
I  see  three  basic  reasons,  apart  from 
plain  fairness,  why  we  need  tax  reform: 
revenues,  price  stability,  and  a  healthy 
balance  of  payments. 

REVEKUES 

We  are  told  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  education,  in  health,  in  housing,  in 
the  redevelopment  of  our  cities  and 
countryside,  in  the  environment,  because 
it  lacks  the  revenues  to  do  it.  This  is  non- 
sense. There  are  bilUons  of  dollars  lost 
each  year  through  unjustified  tax  pref- 
erences— tax  expenditures — which  never 
appear  in  the  budget.  In  his  biU  (H.R. 
1040)  Congressman  Corman  has  sug- 
gested plugging  some  50  loopholes  to 
raise  over  $19  billion  a  year  in  additional 
revenues.  In  H.R.  967,  I  pointed  to  only 
eight  loopholes  which  could  be  closed  to 
raise  an  extra  $9  bUlion  a  year.  The  mon- 
ey to  fund  worthy  domestic  programs  is 
there,  if  we  only  have  the  will  to  de- 
mand it. 

PRICE    STABILrrY 

Tlie  asset  depreciation  range  system 
and  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
were  enacted  during  the  1971  recession 
to  stimulate  business  investment  in  fixed 
capital  plant  and  equipment.  Now,  with 
industry  operating  close  to  capacity, 
these  tax  incentives  are  inducing  infla- 
tionary shortages  in  the  heavy,  durable, 
sophisticated  sectors  of  industry.  The 
latest  wholesale  price  index  showed  an 
increase,  atmually  projected,  of  26.4  per- 
cent. SkiUed  manpower  is  scarce,  raw 
materials  are  scarce  and  high  priced,  or- 
der books  are  filled  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  dangerous  bottlenecks  are  de- 
veloping. The  tightened  money  and  in- 
creasing interest  rates  we  are  currently 
experiencing  also  result  mainly  from  ex- 
cessive investment  activity.  It  is  surely 
high  time  to  repeal  or  modify  these  two 
provisions. 

BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

In  1971  and  1972.  the  United  States 
amassed  a  total  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  $40  biUion.  The  present  income 
tax  laws  encouraged  these  staggering  def- 
icits by  allowing  U.S.  corporations  to  de- 
fer U.S.  tax  on  income  earned  by  for- 
eign subsidiaries  as  long  as  such  income 
is  not  repatriated  in  dividends.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  estimated  that  in 
1971,  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
abroad  earned  $13  biUion  before  taxes 
and  repatriated  only  $3  biUion  in  divi- 
dends. BiUions  of  dollars  were  retained 
and  reinvested  in  Europe,  mainly  to 
avoid  the  48-percent  U.S.  corporate  in- 
come tax.  Removing  this  incentive  to 
keep  subsidiaries'  earnings  abroad  is  an 
obvious  first  step  toward  improving  our 
balance-of-payments  picture. 

For  these  reasons,  tax  reform  must 
have  top  priority  this  year.  Some  have 
suggested  postponing  tax  reform  imtil 
next  session.  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
a  whole  year  of  mutUated  domestic  pro- 
grams, of  price  increases,  of  a  steadily 
weakening  doUar  abroad.  We  have  wait- 


ed for  administration  leadership  for  2 
years;  it  is  useless  to  wait  further.  We 
must  exercise  fiscal  resix>nsibUity,  get  to- 
gether on  tax  reform,  and  present  tlie 
President  with  a  fait  accompli — an  equi- 
table, economically  sound,  and  popular 
biU  which  even  he  wUl  not  dare  to  veto. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  State  of  California,  when  a 
group  of  students,  calling  themselves. 
"Project  Loophole"  tried  to  repair  some 
of  the  holes  in  California's  tax  laws.  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  responded  that  the  State 
needed  loopholes,  saying  they  helped 
make  the  State  rim.  PersonaUy,  I  tend 
to  doubt  that  California  would  have  been 
irrevocably  damaged  if  Mr.  Reagan  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  these  loopholes, 
and  instead  payed  his  share  of  State 
taxes. 

Much  of  the  bemoaning  by  industry  at 
a  national  level  strikes  me  in  the  same 
way.  For  many  years  now,  the  tax  laws 
of  our  Federal  Gtovemment  have  needed 
a  close  inspection  and  overhaul,  llianks 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  consumer 
minded  groups,  the  insp>ection  has  taken 
place.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  the 
overhauling.  / 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  here  today 
is  that  I  believe  we  can  and  must  befgin 
this  repair,  and  I  feel  the  Tax  EquityAct 
of  1973,  authored  by  Congressman /Cor- 
man of  California,  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward accomplishing  this  goal. 

The  taxation  of  capital  gains  income 
at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  income,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  oU  depletion  allowances,  as 
provided  in  this  biU,  wUl  do  much  towards 
equalizing  the  tax  burden. 

Also  Mr.  CoRMAN's  bUl  wUl  rechannel 
home  milUons  in  revenue,  currently  lost 
because  of  overseas  investment  manipu- 
lation by  American  corporations.  These 
companies  have  changed  the  line,  "the 
business  of  America  is  business,"  to  "the 
business  of  America  is  anywhere  but  in 
America." 

For  tax  purposes,  a  foreign  operation 
by  an  American  company  is  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  If  at  first  the  operation  is 
unprofitable,  then  it  is  caUed  a  "branch" 
so  that  the  losses  can  be  deducted  from 
domestic  income,  and  UJ5.  taxes.  But  if  it 
becomes  profitable,  it  is  acquired  by  a 
foreign  subsidiary,  and  again  UjS.  taxes 
are  avoided. 

As  William  Carley,  of  the  Wall  Street 
JoiUTial  pointed  out  on  October  16,  1972: 

Tax  bavezu  on  remote  islands,  dummy  sub- 
sidiaries in  Switzerland,  loopholes  in  tax 
laws,  all  permit  many  companies  to  avoid, 
more  or  less  legally,  large  sums  in  taxes. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  word, 
legally.  As  imethical  as  these  practices 
may  be,  no  laws  are  being  broken.  All 
that  is  being  broken  are  the  records  for 
overseas  investment.  Hopefully  the  pas- 
sage of  a  tax  reform  bill  wiU  put  a  stop 
to  this  tax  doUar  drain. 

But  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  come  to  us  and  said  if  we 
change  these  laws  and  raise  the  taxes 
on  overseas  earnings  it  wiU  cost  Ameri- 
can workers  more  than  200,000  jobs. 

These  are  strong  words.  I  ran  for  elec- 
tion on  the  promise  that  I  would  fight 
for  more  jobs  in  my  district,  and  not  al- 
low any  to  be  lost.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances  my  first  thouf^t  would  be  to  dis- 
approve of  this  kind  of  legislation.  But  if 
these  conscqiiences  really  exist,  then  why 
has  every  union  spokesman  who  has  come 
to  me,  asked  me  to  support  this  kind  of 
tax  reform? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers is,  if,  to  quote  them.  "The  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  about  the  best  way  we 
can  take  care  of  the  unemployed,"  then 
why  did  George  Meany  come  here  a 
month  ago  and  advocate  the  elimination 
of  it? 

I  suspect  I  win  not  get  an  answer  to 
my  questions  from  these  people. 

This  coimtry  is  in  need  of  tax  reform. 
H.R.  1040.  alone,  could  bring  in  $20  bil- 
lion in  new  revCTiue  by  1974. 

This  country  can  also  survive  tax  re- 
form. Despite  predictiOTis  to  the  contrary, 
American  industry  will  not  wither  away, 
or  grind  to  a  halt,  if  it  is  forced  to  in- 
crease its  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  this 
tax  reform  takes  place.  And  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility we  should  not  adbicate. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker  again  we 
come  to  income  tax  deadline  day — a  day 
which  for  all  Americans  represents  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Nation  but  which  for 
some  citizens  brings  with  it  a  painful 
moral  dilemma. 

I  am  referring  to  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  war  who  at  this  time  each  year 
m\ist  grapple  anew  with  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  Federal  taxes  will  Invari- 
ably be  spent  on  instruments  of  war — in 
direct  violation  of  their  religious  and 
moral  beliefs. 

It  is  for  these  men  and  women  that  I, 
along  with  11  of  my  ct^eagues,  are 
again  introducing  the  "World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act." 

This  measure  would  establish  con- 
scientious objector  status  for  taxpayers 
identical  to  that  presently  written  into 
the  MiMtary  Selective  Service  Act.  Under 
the  act,  any  person  who  could  not  eon- 
tribute  to  military  expenditures  for  com- 
pelling religious  or  moral  reastMis,  could 
choose  to  have  those  tax  dollars  routed 
Instead  to  peace-related  activities. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  wie  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  received  on  this  is- 
sue over  the  last  year,  because  it  articu- 
lates better  than  my  words  can  this  crisis 
of  conscience: 

Deak  Congressmak  DEixtTMs:  I  have  re- 
cently read  the  text  of  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act  and  am  Tery  encoxuaged  by  It.  I 
have  for  ntany  years  been  eranptiled  by  the 
moral  law  of  mankind  not  to  lend  my  sup- 
port In  any  way  to  war  and  preparations  for 
war. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  IRS  seizes  my 
money,  either  from  my  savtngs  account  or 
my  paycheck.  They  have  now  seized  several 
thousand  dollars,  which  I  look  upon  as  the 
purchase  price  for  half  a  dozen  SOO-pound 
bombs  or  for  a  long  burst  from  a  Vulcan 
cannon. 

To  avoid  this  I,  like  many  other  war  tax 
resistors,  resort  to  tactics  by  which  I  hope  to 
Increase  IRS's  olBcc  expenditures  to  get  my 
Dtoney,  so  that  in  the  end  what  they  recoTer 
will  only  pay  for  their  bureaucratic  expen&es 
and  not  for  military  purposes. 

But  as  a  citizen  I  hate  this  tactic.  I  re- 
spect the  IRS.  I  would  like  to  see  Its  bu- 
reaucratic expenses  reduced,  not  increased, 
m  the  Interest  of  smaller  government.  But 
until  I  read  your  proposal  I  did  not  know 


what  etM  to  do,  in  order  to(avold  vappcrMhf 
the  barbartam  of  war. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  believe  that 
non -contribution  to  war  Is  essential  to  their 
life,  happiness  and  honor. 
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For  this  gentleman, 
share  his  convlctKms, 
the  glaring  disparity 
amendment  promises 
dom  and  our  current  tax 
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Joining  me  in  sponsortng  this  bill  are: 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Bincham.  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Di«Gs.  Mr.  EswAaoc  of  California, 
Mr.  Kasienmeier,  Mr.  Mutchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  USf.  Rakgel.  Mr. 
RosEKTHAL,  and  Mr.  SiaI 


GENERAL 
Mr.    CORMAN.    Mr. 


SAVE 


>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th^t  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  (lays  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  o^  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  on  tax  reform. 


TO      DIRECT 
RATION  FUEL  TO 
FARM  SUPPLY 


Today  I  am  tnteodudng  1  sg;i^tian  that 
would  direct  the  Preskkent  to  establish 
and  implement  a  plan  for  r  Ukning  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  fuel  in  States  and  areas 
when  supplies  become  insu  Bbctent  for  es- 
sential farm  operations.  Tfie  idan  could 
and  sbould  be  used  immediately  to  head 
off  a  potential  disaster.  "Phe  authority 
would  ccKitinue  for  1  year. 

Rationing  of  fuels  in  our  land  of  plenty 
Is  not  a  pleasant  proqpe<Tt.  But  we  all 
must  realize  that  when  it  ccones  to  fossil 
fuels,  our  days  cf  plenty  are  over.  We 
must  make  the  best  use  cff  what  to  left 


BILL      INTRODUCED 
PRESIDENT  TO 
INSURE  ADEQUATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tAnpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hi  luse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  as  each 
day  goes  by,  the  energy  crisis  worsens. 
Gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  j  upplies  continue 
to  dwindle  at  an  alarming  rate.  Inde- 
pendent fuel  dealers  and  jobbers  are  cur- 
tailing their  operations  1  ccause  fuel  stip- 
pKes  are  not  available.  Many  are  going 
out  of  business. 

While  the  implicatioi  s  of  this  situa- 
tion on  our  Nation  ar*  immense,  no- 
where are  they  as  alarm  Ing  as  In  the  ag- 
riculture sector.  Withoit  fuel,  farmers 
cannot  plant  their  cr  )ps.  Without  a 
crop,  the  flow  of  food  »  the  consumer 
would  come  to  a  halt.  And  our  Nation 
would  go  hungry. 

Within  the  next  90    lays,  farmers  in 
Illinois  and  most  of  the  ]  lidwest  will  need 
45  percent  <rf  the  total   amount  of  fuel 
.  they  use  during  an  enti  re  year. 

This  year  even  more  fuel  than  usual 
win  be  required.  Due  t  >  a  wet  faU  and 
spring,  very  little  plowing  has  been  done. 

In  addition,  minois  akme  will  have  ap- 
proximately 4,300,000  more  acres  In  pro- 
duction this  year  than  last  because  of 
USDA  efforts  to  increase  the  Nation's 
food  supply.  Nationwide  the  additicknal 
land  In  production  will  approximate  40 
million  acres.  I 

Already  some  farmer^  have  been  shut 
off  from  their  normal  sources  of  fuel  be- 
cause of  Insufficient  siipphes.  This  has 
led  to  stockpiling  and  hoarding  by  those 
fortunate  farmers  who  have  storage  facil- 
ities. But  many  more  have  limited  stor- 
age capacity.  And  som\  farmers  cannot 
now  buy  tanks  to  store  fuel  on  their 
farms  because  of  the  (reat  demand  for 
the  additional  storage  c  opacity. 

Obviously,  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  fan  lers  have  enough 
fnd  and  this  potentlil  catastrophe  Is 
averted.  One  estlmat;  shows  Illinois 
alone  will  suffer  a  1,500  000  gallon  short- 
age of  fuel  this  year.  T  ils  shortage  can- 
not be  allowed  to  afled  farm  operations. 


law  requires 

15-year  em- 

th  in  which 


RETIREMENT  AND  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  i»-o  teunxure.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (IAt.  Hogak)  is 
recognized  ita  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
passed  two  bUls  which  originated  in  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Since  t^iese  bills  were 
{^;>proved  under  unanimoui  cuisent  with- 
out debate,  I  requested  this  special  order 
to  explain  their  provision^. 

The  first  is  H.R.  3798,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  mandatory  retirement  of  employees 
upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age  and 
5  years  of  service.  It  would  further  amaid 
the  Federal  employees'  group  life  insur- 
ance law  and  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  law,  in  ohanging  from 
12  to  5  years  the  service  ]  provisions  for 
retenti<m  of  such  coverage  after  retire- 
ment effective  with  re^wct  to  separa- 
tions which  occur  subseqiient  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978. 

At  the  present  time, 
automatic  separation  of 
ployee  at  the  end  of  the  i 
he  attains  age  70,  or  whajtever  later  age 
he  completes  the  minimum  15  years  of 
service.  In  unustial  cases,  exto^sion  be- 
yond retirement  age  maji  be  authorized 
by  the  Presldaat.  { 

The  Civil  Service  Com^iission  recom- 
mends a  change  in  the  law  because  the 
present  age  70/15-year  service  provision 
In  the  civil  service  retireifiaQt  law  Is  not 
resptHosive  to  the  needs  (>f  the  Govern- 
ment. To  support  this  yiew,  the  Civil 
Service  CommissicMi  has  I  cited  the  1966 
report  of  the  Cabinet  Conimittee  on  Fed- 
eral Staff  Retlremait  Systems. 

This  report  states : 

The  I5-ycar  service  mlninum  In  manda- 
tory retirement  not  only  p  rolcaigs  the  em- 
ployment of  some  who  should  retire,  but 
staTUdi  in  the  waji  of  the  hir  ng  of  new  work- 
ers who  would  not  have  IS  years  of  Federal 
service  by  the  time  they  reich  age  70.  This 
provision  was  adopted  in  192C,  when  there 
were  few  private  pension  pl4ns  and  no  Social 
Security  program.  There  wete  ccmpelllng  so- 
cial and  economic  rcasoni  for  permitting 
older  hlrees  to  stay  on  the  rolls  until  they 
could  gain  a  significant  C>R  benefit,  even 
If  this  took  their  Government  employment 
well  past  age  80.  Today.  1he  older  person 
with  short  Federal  service  i  lay  be  presumed 
to  have  other  public  or  prh  ate  pension  cov- 
erage through  Social  Security,  corporate  re- 
tirement. State  or  local  gofemment  retire- 
ment. Veterans'  Compensatllon,  military  re- 
tirement." 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  aid 
the  older  employee  who  i$  inclined  to  re- 
tire, but  because  of  the  retjuirement  of  12 
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years  of  service  to  qimltfy  for  retention 
of  Federal  employees'  group  life  sind 
health  benefits  does  not  retire. 

Accordingly,  the  bm  which  we  ap- 
proved today  virill  open  OMKHtunltles  for 
younger  employees. 

In  »«V<*ti«Mr>  the  bill  will  minimize  the 
rrtuctance  of  some  agencies  to  hire  em- 
ployees 55  years  of  age  and  older. 

For  these  reasons,  I  supported  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  bin  we  ap- 
proved earlier  today  was  H.R.  6077,  a  bill 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  permit  the  vol- 
untary retirement  of  a  Federal  eim>loyee 
who  has  completed  25  years  of  service, 
or  who  is  age  50  and  has  ccwnpleted  20 
years  of  service,  during  a  period  while 
his  agency  is  undergoing  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  force. 

This  legislation  will  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  en4>loyees,  management,  and 
the  community  where  an  agency  is  lo- 
cated which  undergoes  a  reductJ<Mi  in 
force. 

As  many  of  us  who  have  Federal  In- 
stallations in  our  districts  know,  a  major 
reduction  in  force  can  result  in  severe 
adverse  effects.  The  younger  en^iloyees 
of  the  agency  with  less  service  are  re- 
moved. Management — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— ^which  is  charged  with  the  suc- 
cessful toleration  of  the  agency's  mission, 
Is  without  the  services  of  valued,  younger 
employees,  and  the  "bumping  actions" 
which  accompany  any  reduction  in  force 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  agency  man- 
agement In  addition  to  these  effects, 
local  communities,  both  large  and  small, 
suffer  eccwiomically. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6077,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  administration,  Is 
to  lessen  the  hardships  which  acctxn- 
pany  any  major  reduction  in  force  ac- 
tion. It  benefits  the  emidoyee  who  has 
the  age  and/or  service  requirements  and 
who  wishes  to  retire  but  cannot  do  so  un- 
der the  present  civil  service  retirement 
law.  It  also  benefits  the  management  of 
the  agency  which  must  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively  after  the  reduction  In 
force. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  gcmu- 
mlttee.  and  my  hope,  that  befc»e  any 
eligible  employee  exercises  his  oi>t)on  to 
retire  under  the  provisitms  of  this  legis- 
lation that  he  be  informed  of  his  reten- 
tion rights  before  or  while  the  reduction 
procedures  are  in  process.  It  is  also  in- 
tended that  safeguards  be  implemented 
by  the  Civil  Service  Ccmimission  to  in- 
sure that  any  separation  by  a  truly  vol- 
untary action  of  the  employee,  and  free 
of  an  eoerciOTi  to  retire. 

In  making  a  determination  as  to 
whether  an  agency  Is  undergoing  a  ma- 
jor reduction  in  force,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  tmder  the  bill  will  weigh  the 
following  factors: 

First.  Impact  of  reduction  in  force  on 
the  local  economy. 

Second.  The  degree  of  disruption  of 
the  agency  or  installation's  operatic»as. 

Third.  Effect  on  future  capability  of 
the  installation  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

Fourth.  Cmsideration  will  also  be 
given  as  to  whether  employees  through- 
out the  agency  could  exercise  the  option 
to  retu-e  or  whether  the  option  would 
be   restricted   to   specific    geographical 


areas,  and  erganisatienal  units  where 
the  Hfects  ot  the  reduction  to  force  are 
particularly  severe. 

Mr.  l^peaker.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZK^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  inescnt  an  amendment  to  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act — Public  Law 
91-516.  The  x>urpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  seem  to  me  to  hamper  this  vital 
program. 

The  Environmental  Edtieatiim  Act  was 
designed  as  an  educational  vehicle  to 
help  preserve  and  enhance  our  environ- 
mental quality.  The  program,  and  this 
Congress,  have  taken  some  great  steiis  in 
this  direction.  But,  like  all  programs, 
some  a^;>ects  of  it  should  be  improved. 
Among  these  are  the  functions  of  ac- 
countabihty,  efficiency  in  administration 
and  greater  eoordinati(xi  with  local. 
State,  and  regional  groups. 

There  are  many  States  which  have 
created  their  own  environmental  educa- 
tion programs.  They  recognize  the  need 
to  educate  ti>e  public  concerning  the 
preservation  of  our  environment.  Region- 
al councils  have  also  been  established  in 
some  cases  to  provide  interstate  cooper- 
ation on  regional  problems.  These  are 
worthwhile  steps  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  duplicate  these  ef- 
forts. We  should  instead  coordinate  these 
programs,  encouraging  other  States  and 
regions  to  participate,  and  provide  addi- 
tional funds  and  technical  assistance  for 
their  programs. 

Accountability  is  an  additional  prob- 
lem in  the  current  act.  Grant  proposals 
are  submitted  to  the  U£.  OS&ct  of  En- 
vironmental Educatian,  ftx  review,  and 
possible  funding.  Typically,  there  is  little 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
making  the  decisions  on  the  environmen- 
tal needs  of  that  area,  or  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  individual  programs  tmce 
they  have  been  funded.  What  is  needed 
is  an  administrati(»i  system  which  would 
be  responsible  for  the  decisions  made, 
and  could  then  react  to  the  projects 
which  have  received  grants. 

Finally,  a  general  assessment  of  the 
atitire  program  must  be  made  before  fur- 
ther appropriations  are  determined.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  money  available 
is  being  used  most  efficiently,  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education  must  carry 
out  a  national  assessment  of  the  needs 
and  trends  in  environmental  education. 

My  amendment  wHl  attempt  to  fidfill 
all  of  these  objectives.  Funds  would  be 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  regional  offices  of  educa- 
tion. To  assist  the  commissioners  in  de- 
termining guidtiines,  making  recom- 
mendations, and  evaluating  the  program, 
regional  and  national  advisory  coun- 
cils would  be  established.  These  councils 
would  be  composed  of  individuals  from 
the  various  States'  areas.  This  would  pro- 
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vide  a  knowledge  of  needs  of  the  various 
areas,  coordination  with  the  State  pro- 
grams, and  a  feedback  system  to  insure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

The  amendment  also  requires  ttiat  be- 
f oare  any  further  extensive  allofations  are 
made,  a  national  asse.ssment  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  carried  out  l^  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  a  com- 
pr^^nsive  program  for  the  education  of 
the  general  pubhc  about  the  quality  of 
the  axvironmoit.  But  this  program  must 
be  designed  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
money  we  spend  wiD  be  used  wisely  and 
effectively  to  produce  the  most  desirable 
results. 

The  text  of  the  bill  as  amended  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  7066 
A   bill   to  amend   the   Environmental    Edu- 
cation   Act    to    bnproTe    Its    effectlreness 
through  Increased  accountability,  reglonal- 
Izatlon,  and  assessment  procedures 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled,  Tb*t  the  En- 
vironmental  Education   Act    (20   U£.C.   ch. 
35)   is  anvended  to  read  as  loUows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'En- 
vironmental Education  Act'. 

"STATKMKICT    OT    mntnCa    AlfO    PUBP08S 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  finds  that  wi  lying  at  high  standards 
of  environmental  qualKy  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  but  controversial  goals  facing  this 
country  and  Its  goremments.  It  also  finds 
that  the  educational  world  characterlstleany 
responds  to  assist  In  meeting  national  priori- 
ties. Pi.  Sl-518,  establishing  the  OfBce  of 
Envlroninental  Education,  and  the  many 
State  environmental  education  acts  have 
established  that  enrtronmental  quality  Is 
best  harmonized  and /or  compromised 
through  educational  piocesses.  Underpinning 
any  successes  achieved  In  Improving  environ- 
mental quality,  locally,  reglonany  or  nation- 
ally, ts  increased  citlaen  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  environmental  and  eco4oc^al 
Interrelationships — the  mission  of  all  en- 
vfronmental  education  programs.  Presently 
adequate  resoxirces  do  not  exist  to  meet  an 
educational  obligation  to  educate  and  Inform 
all  citizens;  concerted  efforts  to  develop 
resources  to  educate  citizens  about  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecological  balance  are 
therefore  necessary. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  developiment  of  new 
and  improved  curricula  based  on  local  needs 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies,  and 
support  activities  designed  to  enhance  en- 
vironmental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula In  model  educational  programs;  to  dis- 
seminate currtcular  materials  and  other 
environmental  education  Information  for  use 
In  educational  programs  throughout  the 
Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  public 
oervlce  personnel,  and  community,  labor, 
and  industrial  and  business  leaders  and 
employees,  and  government  employees  of 
State,  Federal,  and  local  levels;  to  provide  for 
the  planning  and/or  use  of  environmental 
study  centers;  to  provide  for  community 
education  programs  on  preservation,  wise 
trtUlzatlon  and  enhancement  of  envlrcn- 
mental  quality  and  maintenance  of  ecological 
balance;  to  provide  for  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  materials  and  programs  by 
mass  media  In  dealing  with  the  environment 
6nd  ecology;  and  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
evalxiation  process  of  the  foregoing  programs. 

"ENVIKON  MENTAL    EDUCATION 

"Skc.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  estahUehed  within 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Of&ce  oi  Environ- 
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mental  Education  (referred  to  in  thia  section 
as  the  'Office',  which,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  through  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  (A)  the  administration  of  the 
program  authorized  by  subsection  (b);  (B) 
the  coordination  of  all  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  which  are  related  to  environ- 
mental education  activities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  for  Education.  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
prescribed  for  grade  QS-17  in  section  53322 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code;  (C)  there  is 
established  In  each  of  the  ten  United  States 
Office  of  Education  Regions  an  office  of  en- 
vironmental education  (referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  'office')  which,  tinder  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Education,  through  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
responsible  for  (A)  the  administration  of  the 
regional  program  authorized  by  subsection 
(b):  and,  (B)  the  coordination  of  activities 
of  the  regional  office  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental education.  The  office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  coordinator  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  pre- 
scribed for  grade  QS-15  in  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'environmenal  education'  means  the  educa- 
tional process  dealing  with  man's  relation- 
ship with  his  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  includes  the  relation  of  pop- 
ulation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and 
depletion,  conservation,  transportation,  tech- 
nology, and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  the 
total  human  environment. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to.  and  contracts  with.  Institutions  of  high- 
er education.  State  and  local  education  agen- 
cies, and  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  ( including  li- 
braries and  museums)  to  support  research, 
demonstrations,  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  problems  and 
alternative  solutions  related  to  environmen- 
tal quality  and  ecological  balance,  except 
that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than  to 
a  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

"(A)  Ten  per  centum  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated shall  be  allocated  to  the  Office  for 
the  pvirpose  of  supporting  and  meeting  the 
program  criteria  described  In  this  section 
that  have  overarching  national  implications. 

"(B)  Ninety  per  centum  of  funds  appro- 
priated shall  be  allocated  to  the  ten  regional 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
meeting  the  program  criteria  described  In 
this  section.  Ten  per  centum  of  these  funds 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  ten  regional  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  meeting 
the  program  criteria  described  in  this  section 
that  have  overarching  regional  implications. 

"(C)  Allocation  of  funds  to  the  regional 
offices  shall  be  pro-rated  based  upon  the  most 
recent  national  population  census. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  three  major 
groups  involved  in  this  Act  (elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education,  and 
community  education),  no  grant  or  contract 
will  be  awarded  unless  clear  evidence  Is  pro- 
vided that  no  less  than  two  of  the  said 
groups  shall  be  Involved  In  the  program  for 
which  funds  are  sought. 

"(3)  Fund  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  activities  as — 

"  ( A)  the  assessment  of  environmental  edu- 
cation trends  and  needs  on  the  State,  Federal, 
and  local  levels; 

"(B)  the  development  of  interdisciplinary 
curricula  In  the  preservation,  wise  utiliza- 
tion and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  aimed  at  meet- 
ing local  needs; 


"(C)  preaervice  and  inservi  »  training  pro-     tlons  as  described  In  paragrap  is  3  (A)  and 
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grams  (Including  fellowship 
stitutes,  workshops,  symposia 
for  educational  personnel  t(  prepare  them 
to  teach  In  Interdlsclplinai  y  and  subject 
matter  areas  associated  witiC 
quality  and  ecological  balan(jB,  and  for  pub- 
lic service  personnel,  governt  lent  employees, 
and  business,  labor  and  industrial  leaders 
and  employees; 

"(D)  the  planning  and/or 
mental  study  centers; 

"(E)  community  environmfcntal  education 
programs.    Including    special 
adults; 

"(F)  exemplary  centers  tl^t  demonstrate 
programs  and  disseminate  materials  and  In- 
formation in  environmental  education; 

"(O)  block  grants  to  thosfl  state  agencies, 
councils  or  commissions  which  Include  en- 
vironmental education  as  a  major  compo- 
nent of  their  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  or  meeting  the  jrogram  criteria 
of  this  section  that  have  oierarchlng  state 
Implications;  and 

"(H)  preparation  and  dist  Ibution  of  ma- 
terials and  programs  suitabli  for  use  by  the 
mass  media  In  dealing  wit  i  the  environ- 
mental and  ecology. 

"(4)  (A)  Financial  assista  ice  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  ava  liable  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Commissio:  ler  and  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  for  proposi  Is  (R.F.P.'s)  for 
those  programs  and  researc  i  having  over- 
arching national  implicatloi  s  as  Identified 
by  the  Office  of  Environmei  ital  Education; 
and. 

"(B)  upon  application  t)  the  regional 
commissioner  In  response  ;o  R.F.P.'s  for 
those  programs  and  researc  i  having  over- 
arching regional  Implications  as  Identified  by 
the  regional  office  of  envlroi  imental  educa- 
tion. Additional  financial  a  slstance  under 
this  subsection  may  be  madi  i  available  only 
upon  application  to  the  re  ;ional  commis- 
sioner. Applications  under  ;hls  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescrib  by  regulation 
and  shall  be  approved  only  if  t — 

"(I)  provides  that  the  actl  titles  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  th(  supervision  of, 
the  applicant; 

"(11)  describes  a  program  1  or  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  let  forth  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  i  3)  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substi  ntial  contribu- 
tion toward  attaining  the  p  nrposes  of  this 
section; 

"(ill)  sets  forth  such  poll:ies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  adequal  e  evaluation  of 
the  activities  Intended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application; 

"(iv)  sets  forth  policies  md  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  fu  ids  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  )f  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  b;  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  ii  section  3,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  fun<  s. 

"(V)  provides  for  such  fia  sal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  a  s  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbu:  sement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funda  paid  to  the  ap. 
plicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(vi)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Infor  nation,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonat  ly  require  and 
for  keeping  such  records,  ai  d  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  th«  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  repe  rts. 

"(C)  Except  for  the  ten  per  centum  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  natioi  al  and  regional 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  m(  etlng  and  sup- 
porting programs  with  overa  xhlng  Impllca- 
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(B),  all  applications  submitted  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  {^proved 
by  the  regional  commissioner  only  if  the 
State  environmental  education  council  and/ 
or  State  education  agency  has  been  notified 
of  the  application  and  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

"(D)  Amendments  of  applisations  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulatl<  m,  be  subject 
to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

"(6)  Federal  assistance  to  ary  program  or 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  i  uch  program 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its  operation.  In- 
cluding costs  of  admlnlstratlo  1,  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines,  puruuant  to  reg- 
ulations adopted  and  promul  ;ated  by  the 
Secretary  establishing  objectivte  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  In  ex- 
cess of  such  percentages  isj  required  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  ol  this  section. 
The  Federal  share  for  the  second  year  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum,  and  for  the  third 
year  60  per  centum.  Non-Fedtral  contribu- 
tions may  be  In  cash,  or  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  Uml  ;ed  to  plant, 
equipment  and  services. 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  ten 
Regional  Advisory  Councils  on  Environmen- 
tal Education.  Each  Council  st  all  consist  of 
members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(a)  One  member  from  each  State,  within 
the  region,  appointed  by  Its  C  overnor. 

"(b)  Five  at-large  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  persons  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  public  and  ]irlvate  sector, 
of  their  respective  region,  witti  due  regard 
to  their  fitness,  knowledge  aiid  experience 
In  matters  of,  but  not  limited  to,  academic, 
scientific,  medical,  legal,  resource  conserva- 
tion and  production,  urban  and  regional 
planning,  and  Information  midla  activities 
as  they  relate  to  our  society  end  affect  our 
environment,  and  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  geographical  represen' atlon  In  the 
appointment  of  such  members:  Povided 
however,  That  among  the  aipointees  one 
shall  be  an  ecologlst  and  one  a  student.  The 
chairman  of  each  Council  shall  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Regional  Council  ihall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Regional  [Commissioner 
and  office  concerning  the  admU  Llstratlon  and 
operation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
section; 

"(B)  make  recommendation;  to  the  office 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  paragraph  3  of  subsection  (b)  and 
establish  the  criteria  used  in  approving  ap- 
plications; and  shall  consider  a  n  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  of  approved  pro- 
grams and  projects  throughou  t  the  r  Jglon; 

"(C)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  af  ap- 
plications and  their  dispositio  i; 

"(D)  assist  the  office  In  concuctlng  a  con- 
tinued assessment  of  trends  md  needs  in 
environmental  education; 

"(E)  advise  the  office  on  tloee  programs 
or  research  In  environmental  education  of 
overarching  regional  concern  hat  need  ex- 
amination or  support; 

"(F)  transmit  to  the  Natldnal  AdvLsory 
Council  an  assessment  of  all  pr  )grams,  needs 
and  trends  in  environmental  education  with- 
in the  region;  and 

"(G)  develop  and  implemen ;.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  regional  office  ol  environmen- 
tal education,  a  program  of  Inl  ormation  dis- 
semination and  communications  with  the 
states  within  each  region  and  between  re- 
gions. 

"(D)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education.  Tlie  Council  shitl  consist  of 
seventeen  members  obtained  is  follows: 

"(A)  One  member  from  each  of  the  ten  re- 
gional councils;  each  regional  council  shall 
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elect  Its  representative  from  among  its  mem- 
bership. 

"(B>  Seven  »t-large  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  persons  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  public  and  private  sector,  of  their 
respective  region,  with  due  regard  to  their 
fitness,  knowledge  and  e.xperience  In  matters 
of,  but  not  limited  to.  academic,  scientific, 
medical,  legal,  resource  conservation  and 
production,  urban  and  regional  planning, 
and  Information  media  activities  as  they  re- 
late to  ovir  society  and  affect  our  environ- 
ment, and  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
geographical  representalion  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  members:  Provided,  hoicever. 
That  among  the  appointees  two  shall  be 
ecologlsts  and  two  students.  The  chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  frMn  among  its  member- 
sb^. 

"(2)  The  National  Council  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Office  concerning  the  administration  of, 
preparation  of  general  regulations  for,  and 
operation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
section; 

"(B)  make  recommendatl<ms  to  the  Office 
with  respect  to  the  riae  of  funds  impropriated 
pursuant  to  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(C)  assist  the  Office  In  conducting  a 
continual  assessment  of  the  trends  and  needs 
In  environmental  education; 

"(D)  advise  the  Office  on  those  programs  or 
research  In  environmental  education  of  over- 
arching natitHial  concern  that  need  examina- 
tion or  sui^cH^; 

"(E)  develop  criteria  fw  the  review  ot  ap- 
plications and  their  dispoBltlon  for  those  pro- 
grams deecribed  In  part  (A)  paragraph  (2) 
subsection  (b);  and, 

"(F)  develop  and  Implement,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, a  program  of  information  dissemlna- 
tl<Hi  and  communication  with  the  regional 
offices  and  other  agencies  within  the  Ind- 
eral Governinrent. 

"TKCBKICAL  ASSIST AMCE 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant  Juris- 
diction, shall.  Insofar  as  practicable  upon  re- 
quest, render  technical  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  of  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments  and  other  agencies  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  play  a  role  In  preserving  and 
enhancing  environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance.  The  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  re- 
cipient agency  to  carry  on  education  pro- 
grams which  are  related  to  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance. 

"SMALL  GRANTS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Regional  Com- 
missioners, from  the  sums  appropriated,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  grants,  in  sums 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  annually,  to  nonprofit 
organizations  such  as  citizens  groups,  volun- 
teer organizations  working  in  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  conducting  courses,  workshops, 
seminars,  symposiums,  institutes,  and  con- 
ferences, especially  for  adults  and  community 
groups  (other  than  the  group  funded) . 

"(b)  Priority  shall  be  given  those  proposals 
demonstrating  Innovative  approaches  to  en- 
vironmental education. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Regional  Commissioners  shall  require  evi- 
dence that  the  interested  organization  or 
group  shall  have  been  In  existence  one  year 
prior  to  the  submission  of  a  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral funds  and  that  it  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  on  Federal  funds  expended. 

"(d)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  essential  information  required  to  eval- 


uate them,  unless  the  organization  or  group 
shall  volunteer  addlttonal  Information. 
"admiwistimttow 
"Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institution 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  a^eements, 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  an- 
nually a  list  and  description  of  projects  sup- 
ported under  this  Act  and  shall  distribute 
such  list  and  description  to  Interested  edu- 
cational Institutions,  citizens'  groups,  con- 
servation organizations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  Involved  in  enhancing 
environmental  quality  and  maintaining  eco- 
logical balance. 

"  AtTTHOR  XZATIOK 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  $10,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act." 


THE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ebleiiborn)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  April  12  to  join  John  Dent,  the 
chairman  of  the  general  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  and  Albert  Quie,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  in  introducing  H.R. 
6900,  the  administration's  Employee 
Benefits  Protection  Act. 

This  bill  is  one  of  two  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  with  the  in- 
tent of  providing  greater  security  to  the 
$160  billicHi  now  accumulated  for  the  re- 
tirement of  32  million  American  workers 
covered  by  private  pension  plans,  and 
giving  all  Americans  greater  incentives 
for  saving  for  their  retirement.  I  have 
not  seen  the  other  biU.  which  I  tmder- 
stand  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  so  will  reserve 
judgment  on  it  until  I  have  analyzed  It 
and  until  I  can  view  the  recommenda- 
tions it  makes  from  the  perspective  our 
committee  hopes  to  gain  by  virtue  of  the 
study  we  are  presently  conducting. 

The  proposed  Employee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act  we  are  introducing  today  for 
the  administration  is  overall  a  good  bill. 
This  is  the  third  time  in  as  many  Con- 
gresses that  I  have  sponsored  such  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  administration. 
As  with  previous  versions,  it  presents 
several  changes  over  its  predecessor;  and 
they  are  constructive  changes.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  introduction  of  this  measure  will 
spur  us  into  action. 

As  is  demonstrated  by  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  this  bUl,  there  is  no  dis- 
pute among  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, nor  among  the  unions,  employers, 
plan  administrators,  banks,  and  the 
many  others  involved  with  private  pen- 
sion plans,  about  the  need  for  strength- 
ening fiduciary  standards  and  requiring 
more  significant  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure. We  have  studied  and  debated  the 
subject,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  de- 
fer action  any  longer. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Welfare  and 


Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  the 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  the 
protection  of  rights  and  interests  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaiies  of  employee 
welfare  and  pensioi^  benefit  plans.  This 
aim  is  accomplished  in  three  ways.  First, 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  sections:  One 
setting  forth  responsibilities  and  pro- 
scriptions applicable  to  persons  occupy- 
ing a  fiduciary  relationship  to  employee 
benefit  plans,  including  a  "prudent  man" 
standard  for  evaluating  the  conduct  of 
all  fiduciaries;  the  other  barring  from 
responsible  fiduciai-y  positions  in  such 
plans  for  a  period  of  5  years  all  persons 
convicted  of  certain  listed  criminal  of- 
fenses. Second,  by  additions  to  and 
changes  in  the  reporting  requirements 
designed  to  disclose  more  significant  in- 
formation about  plans  and  the  transac- 
tions engaged  in  by  those  ccmtrolliug 
plan  operations  and  to  provide  specific 
data  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
concerning  the  rights  and  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  their  plans 
and  their  rights  under  the  law.  Third,  by 
providing  remedies  through  either  State 
or  Federal  courts  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
tections provided  by  the  act  can  be  ef- 
fectively enforced. 

I.    FIDUCIABT    HESPOKSIsnJTT 

A  fiduciary  is  one  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  confidence  or  trust.  As  defined  by 
the  amendments,  a  fiduciary  is  a  person 
who  exercises  any  power  of  centred,  man- 
agement or  disposition  with  respect  to 
moneys  or  other  property  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund,  or  who  has  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  The  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility section,  in  essence,  codifies 
and  makes  applicable  to  these  fiduciaries 
certain  principles  devekqjed  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  law  of  trusts.  The  section 
was  deemed  necessary  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  a  number  of  plans  are  structured 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  unclear  whether 
the  traditional  law  of  trusts  is  ag^ii- 
cable.  Predominantly,  these  are  plans 
which,  although  maintaining  a  fund  of 
assets  to  finance  benefit  pa>ments,  are 
not  established  as  trusts.  Certain  insured 
plans  fall  into  this  category.  Administra- 
tors  and  others  exercising  control  func- 
tions in  such  plans  under  the  present  act 
are  subject  only  to  minimal  restrictions 
and  the  awaUcability  of  present  State 
trust  law  is  sometimes  iuK:lear. 

Second,  even  where  the  funding  mech- 
anism of  the  plan  is  clearly  in  the  form 
of  a  tnist,  reliance  on  conventional  trust 
law  often  is  insufficient  to  adequately 
protect  the  interests  of  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries.  Tliis  is  because  the 
common  law  of  trusts  was  developed  in 
the  context  of  testamentary  and  inter 
vivos  trusts — usually  designed  to  pass 
designated  property  to  an  individual  or 
small  group  of  persons — with  an  attend- 
ant emphasis  mi  the  carrying  out  of  the 
instructions  of  the  settlor.  Thus,  if  the 
settlor  includes  in  the  trust  document  an 
exculpatory  clause  under  which  the 
trustee  is  relieved  from  liability  for  cer- 
tain actions  which  would  otherwise  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  duty,  or  if  the-settlor 
specifies  that  the  trustee  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  investments  which  might  other- 
wise be  considered  imprudent,  the  trust 
law  in  many  States  will  be  interpreted 
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to  allow  the  deviation.  In  the  absence  of 
a  fiduciary  responsibility  section  In  the 
present  act,  courts  applying  trust  law  to 
employee  benefit  plans  have  allowed  the 
same  kinds  of  deviations,  even  though  the 
typical  employee  benefit  plan,  covering 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  partici- 
pants, is  quite  different  from  the  testa- 
mentary trust  both  in  purpose  and  in  na- 
ture. It  is  expected  that  courts  will  inter- 
pret the  prudent  man  rule  and  other 
fiduciary  standards  bearing  in  mind  the 
special  nature  and  purposes  of  employee 
benefit  plans  intended  to  be  effectuated 
by  the  act. 

Third,  a  fiduciary  standard  embodied 
In  Federal  legislation  is  desirable  because 
it  will  bring  a  measure  of  uniformity  in 
an  area  where  decisions  under  the  same 
set  of  facts  may  differ  from  State  to 
State.  This  uniformity  of  decision  will 
help  administrators,  fiduciaries  and  par- 
ticipants to  judge  the  legality  and  pru- 
dence of  proposed  actions  by  an  estab- 
lished standard  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  varying  State 
laws. 

Finally,  taken  together,  the  funds  of 
employee  benefit  plans  constitute  an 
enormous  sum  of  assets  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  operations  of  such  plans  are 
increasingly  Interstate.  The  national 
public  interest  in  the  continued  prudent 
management  of  these  plans  and  in  the 
integrity  of  their  funds  is  direct  and 
clearly  warrants  protective  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

Section  14(a),  when  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  definition  of  the  term 
•'employee  benefit  fund,"  makes  it  clear 
that  the  fiduciary  responsibility  provi- 
sions apply  only  to  those  plans  which 
have  assets  at  risk.  Thus  an  unfunded 
plan,  such  as  one  in  which  the  only  as- 
sets from  which  benefits  are  paid  are  the 
general  assets  of  the  employer.  Is  not 
covered.  However,  if  the  plan  does  have 
assets  at  risk,  the  form  in  which  those 
assets  are  held  is  deemed  to  be  a  trust 
whether  or  not  a  trust  agreement  exists,' 
and  the  trust  assets  may  be  used  only  for 
the  two  stated  purposes:  providing  bene- 
fits for  participants  and  defraying  rea- 
sonable administrative  expenses. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14(b)  and 
(O)  incorporate  the  core  principles  of 
fiduciary  conduct  as  adopted  from  exist- 
ing trust  law,  but  with  modifications  ap- 
propriate for  employee  benefit  plans 
These  salient  principles  place  a  twofold 
duty  on  every  fiduciary:  to  act  in  his  re- 
lationship to  the  plan's  fund  as  a  pru- 
dent man  in  a  similar  situation  and  un- 
der like  conditions  would  act,  and  to  act 
solely  in  the  Interest  of  the  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  plan;  that  is,  to 
refrain  from  involving  himself  in  situa- 
tions or  transactions — especially  trans- 
actions with  known  parties  in  interest 

where  his  personal  interests  might  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  for  whom  the 
fund  was  established.  Thus,  section  14 
(b)  (1)  sets  out  the  prudent  man  stand- 
ard and  the  attendant  affirmative  duties 
to  discharge  responsibilities  in  conform- 
ance with  the  instructions — as  set  out 
in  the  governing  plan  documents— and 
solely  in  the  Interest  of  the  plan's  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries. 
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There  follows  a  list        ^ ^.^ „ 

(section  14(b)(2))  whlcjfi  represent  the 
most  serious  types  of  fiduciary  miscon- 
duct which  in  one  way  tr  another  have 
occurred  in  connection  I  with  employee 
benefit  plans.  Some  of  these  situations 
have  been  found  in  thei  administration 
of  the  WPPDA.  Others  I  have  been  dis- 
covered by  congressional  investigations, 
newspaper  reporters,  attdits.  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  Whil(  the  magnitude 
of  these  improper  practices  is  small  in 
relation  to  the  total  nun  iber  of  plans  in 
existence,  the  seriousness  of  the  improp- 
er practices  disclosed  in<  icates  the  need 
for  additional  precautior  s  to  insure  that 
these  specific  examples  do  not  become 
general  conditions.  The  ist  of  proscrip- 
tions is  intended  to  pro  Ide  this  essen- 
tial protection. 

The  exemption  provisic  n  which  follows 
the  listed  proscriptions  h(  ,s  been  included 
in   recognition   of   established    business 
practices,  particularly  of  certain  institu- 
tions such  as  commercUl  banks,  trust 
companies,    and    insura  ice    companies 
which  often  perform  fidi  clary  functions 
in    connection    with    employee    benefit 
plans.  The  Secretary  wil  ,  by  individual 
or  class  exemptions,  pro /ide  exceptions 
so  that  the  established  pi  actlces  of  these 
institutions  and  others  are  not  imduly 
disrupted,  so  long  as  the;   are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proscription  ii  section  14(b) 
(2 )  (G) ,  prohibiting  a  fldi  clary  from  fur- 
nishing service  to  a  part  v  in  interest  is 
not  intended,  in  the  no-mal  course  of 
events,  to  bar  a  fiduciary  jank  from  pro- 
viding services  to  the  enployer  whose 
employees  are  participan  bs  in  the  plan. 
Next,  there  are  listed   ;ransactions  in 
which  fiduciaries  are  expr  ;ssly  allowed  to 
engage.  This  listing  is  ne<  essary  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  whi  ;h  required  in- 
clusion of  the  exemption  jro vision.  That 
is,  the  breadth  of  the  pros  iriptions,  while 
considered   necessary    fo-    the    reasons 
stated  above,  would  operate  in  some  cases 
to     prohibit     transactions     which     are 
deemed  desirable  to  the   sound,  efficient 
functioning  of  employee  I  enefit  plans.  It 
was  therefore  necessary    o  specify  that 
certain  transactions,  llkel;  to  be  engaged 
in  by  fiduciaries  of  virti  ally  all  plans, 
will  be  allowed  notwithsta  iding  the  pro- 
scriptions.  It   Is  emphaa  zed,  however 
that  even  with  respect  t>  the  transac- 
tions expressly  aUowed,    ;he  fiduciary's 
conduct  must  be  consisten  .  with  the  pru- 
dent man  standard. 

Especially  significant  among  the  ex- 
pressly allowed  transac  ions  is  that 
which  permits,  in  most  typ  ;s  of  plans,  in- 
vestment of  up  to  ten  lercent  of  the 
fund  assets  in  securities  issued  by  the 
employer  of  the  employeei  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan.  Sine  s  such  an  em- 
ployer will  often  be  an  ac  mlnistrator  of 
his  plan,  or  will  function  is  a  trustee  or 
in  some  other  fiduciary  capacity,  this 
provision  creates  a  limlte(  [  exception  to 
the  listed  proscription  aga  inst  self -deal- 
ing. The  exception  is  made  in  recognition 
of  the  symbiotic  relationsh  ip  existing  be- 
tween the  employer  and  t  le  plan  cover- 
ing his  employees.  Such  ii  vestments  are 
commonly  made  under  p  ovislons  in  a 
trust  agreement  expressly  i  llowing  them. 
In  recognition  of  the  spec  al  purpose  of 
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profit  sharing  plans,  the  1  mitation  does 
not  apply  to  such  plan4  if  they  ex- 
plicitly provide  for  greater' investment  in 
the  employer's  securities.  Section  14(c) 
also  recognizes  the  practice  of  including 
in  trust  instruments  variqus  authoriza- 
tions governing  the  handling  of  the  fund 
Many  such  authorizations^ave  been  in- 
serted by  legal  draftsmen  because  of 
questions  in  their  judgment  as  to  author- 
ity and  are  generally  recognized  as  ap- 
propriate. 

The  next  two  subsectidns  ((d)  and 
(e) )  are  intended  to  codifj ,  with  respect 
to  employee  benefit  fiml  fiduciaries 
i-ules  developed  under  the  law  of  trusts! 
Thus  a  fiduciary  is  made  personally 
liable  for  his  breach  of  any  responsibility, 
duty  or  obligation  owed  to  the  fund,  and 
must  reimburse  the  fund  f <  ir  any  loss  re- 
sulting from  such  a  breach  He  must  also 
pay  over  to  the  fund  any  f  ersonal  profit 
realized  through  use  of  fund  assets. 
Where  two  or  more  fiducia  les  manage  a 
fund,  each  must  use  care  to  prevent  a  co- 
fiduciary  from  committing  a  breach  or 
to  compel  a  cofiduciary  to  redress  a 
breach.  Plan  business  is  to  be  conducted 
by  joint  fiduciaries  in  accordance  with 
the  governing  instruments  of  the  plan, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  by  a 
majority  of  fiduciaries,  and  a  fiduciary 
who  objects  in  writing  to  a  i  pecific  action 
and  files  a  copy  of  his  objec  tion  with  the 
Secretary  is  not  liable  ior  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action. 

The  requirement  (section  14(f))  that 
every  plan  contain  specific  provisions  for 
the  disposition  of  fund  assets  upon  ter- 
mination is  necessary  to  avfcid  confusion 
on  the  part  of  fiduciaries  an<l  participants 
and  beneficiaries  alike  as  %q  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  fund  assets  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  plan.  It  ii  essential  at 
such  a  time  that  the  plan  adjnlnistrator— 
who  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  termina- 
tion, a  fiduciary  subject  to  t  le  act— know 
how  assets  remaining  in  th ;  plan's  fund 
must  be  distributed  and  it  is  important 
that  the  distribution  plan  be  specified  so 
that  participants  and  bem  iflciaries  can 
assess  the  propriety  of  the  f  duciary's  ac- 
tions when  the  plan  termin  ates.  The  re- 
quirement that  llabUities  to  participants 
and  beneficiaries  be  satisfied  before 
claims  on  the  fund  by  contfibuting  par- 
ties will  be  heard  is  Inserted  to  Insure 
that  the  interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  wUl  be  fully  pnotected. 

Exculpatory  and  similar  clauses  which 
purport  to  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any 
responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty  under 
the  act  are  expressly  prchibited  and 
made  void  as  against  public  policy  (sec- 
tion 14(g)).  Whatever  the  validity  such 
provisions  might  have  witi  respect  to 
testamentai-y  trusts,  they  ure  inappro- 
priate in  the  case  of  emp  oyee  benefit 
plans.  The  large  numbers  o :  people  and 
enormous  amounts  of  moi  ey  involved 
in  such  plans  coupled  with  the  public 
interest  in  their  financial  s  )undness,  as 
expressed  in  the  act,  require  that  no  such 
exculpatory  provision  be  permitted. 

The  basic  3-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions— section  14(h) — for  suits  to  en- 
force the  fiduciary  provisior  s  or  redress 
a  fiduciary's  breach  may  be  extended  up 
to  an  additional  3  years  if  t  le  breach  is 
not  disclosed  in  a  report  rec  ulred  under 
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the  act.  No  action  may  be  brought  more 
than  6  years  after  the  violation  occurred, 
except  that  if  the  breach  involves  a  will- 
ful misrepresentation  or  willful  conceal- 
ment of  a  material  fact,  a  suit  may  be 
maintained  within  10  years  after  the 
violation  occurs. 

Finally,  section  14 (i)  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  a  fiduciary  is  not  Uable  for 
violations  committed  before  he  became 
or  after  he  ceased  to  be  a  fiduciary. 

The  second,  all-new  section,  section 
15,  prohibits  persons  convicted  of  certain 
listed  crimes  from  serving,  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  conviction  or  the  end 
of  imprisonment  for  such  conviction,  in 
a  responsible  position  in  connection  with 
an  employee  benefit  plan.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  considered  necessary  because  of 
the  large  funds  Involved  and  the  attend- 
ant great  risk  of  a  loss  affecting  a  large 
number  of  persons.  Section  15  is  modeled 
after  section  504  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act — 
LMRDA — which  bars  persons  convicted 
of  certain  crimes  from  serving  as  union 
officers.  The  presence  of  the  LMRDA  pro- 
hibition is  another  reason  for  including 
a  similar  provision  in  the  Protection  Act. 
Without  such  a  provision,  persons  bar- 
red from  serving  as  union  officers  might 
take  positions  with  employee  benefit 
plans. 

The  crimes  listed  have  been  chosen 
with  reference  to  three  kinds  of  criminal 
activity.  These  are:  First,  activities 
which  involve  a  wrongful  taking  of  prop- 
erty; second,  activities  which  are  related 
to  and  often  occur  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  organized  crime  elements 
in  the  labor-management  and  securities 
fields;  and  third,  crimes  of  a  nature  so 
vicious  that  involvement  in  them  casts 
grave  doubt  on  the  individual's  responsi- 
bility. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  specifically 
named  crimes,  the  list  includes  crimes 
described  in  section  9(a)  (1)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  involving 
misconduct  in  the  securities  field;  viola- 
tions of  section  302  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations — Taft-Hartley — Act; 
certain  violations  of  the  LMRDA;  viola- 
tions of  chapter  63  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  mail  fraud;  and  violation 
of  section  874,  kickbacks  from  public 
works  employees;  1027.  false  statements 
in  documents  required  by  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  1954, 
offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  influ- 
ence operations  of  employee  benefit  plan; 
1503,  jury  tampering:  1505.  obstruction 
of  Government  agency  proceedings;  1506. 
theft  or  alteration  of  court  record  or 
process,  false  bail;  1510.  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations;  and  1951,  inter- 
ference with  commerce  by  threats  or 
violence  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
The  section  contains  its  own  criminal 
penalty,  with  a  higher  fine  than  that  pro- 
vided for  other  criminal  violations  of  the 
act.  It  is  the  same  penalty  as  that  speci- 
fied in  section  504,  LMRDA. 

To  avoid  confusion  which  has  arisen 
over  the  similar  LMRDA  provision,  sec- 
tion 15  states  clearly  that  the  term  of 
imprisonment  does  not  include  the  pe- 
riod of  parole,  if  any,  and  the  problem 
of  unequal  application  of  the  restoration 
of  citizenship  rights  clause  due  to  vary- 


ing State  laws  has  been  obviated  by  re- 
moval of  the  clause. 

n.    REPORTING   AND   DtSCLOStTRE 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  date 
has  been  that  reporting  of  generalized 
information  concerning  plan  operations 
to  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries 
and  to  the  public  in  general  would,  by 
subjecting  the  dealings  of  persons  con- 
trolling employee  benefit  plans  to  the 
light  of  public  scrutiny,  insure  that  the 
plan  would  be  operated  according  to  in- 
structions and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries.  The  Sec- 
retary's role  in  this  scheme  was  minimal. 
Disclosure  has  been  seen  as  a  device  to 
impart  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to 
know  whether  the  plan  w^as  financially 
soimd  and  being  administered  as  in- 
tended. It  was  expected  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  disseminated  would  enable 
participants  to  police  their  plans. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  the 
limited  data  available  under  the  present 
act  is  insufficient  even  though  the  bur- 
den of  enforcement  has  been  partly  as- 
sumed by  the  Secretary.  The  amend- 
ments, therefore,  are  designed  to  in- 
crease the  data  required  in  the  reports, 
both  in  scope  and  in  detail.  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  a  need  for  a  more 
particularized  form  of  reporting,  so  that 
the  individual  participant  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands  with  respect  to  his 
plan — what  benefits  he  is  entitled  to  and 
what  steps  he  mast  follow  to  secure  his 
benefits. 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  fiduciary 
responsibility  provisions  has  increased 
the  need  for  both  generalized  and  par- 
ticularized data.  On  one  hand,  partici- 
pants will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  plan's  fiduciaries  are  observing  the 
rules  set  out  in  the  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility section  only  if  they  have  access  to 
sufficient  data  about  plan  transactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prophylactic  ef- 
fect of  the  fiduciary  responsibility  sec- 
tion will  operate  efficiently  only  if  fidu- 
ciaries are  aware  that  the  details  of  their 
dealings  will  be  open  to  inspection,  and 
that  individual  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  armed  with  enough  in- 
formation to  enforce  their  own  rights  as 
well  as  the  obligations  owed  by  the  fidu- 
ciary to  the  plan  in  general. 

The  existing  exemption  from  coverage 
under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  for  plans  of  tax-exempt 
private  orgEUiizations  has  been  removed. 
Substantial  numbers  of  persons  are  now 
participants  in  plans  established  by 
these  organizations  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  assurances  and  protection 
as  participants  in  other  private  plans. 

To  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
avoid  hardship  and  duplicative  report- 
ing, as  well  as  unnecessary  paperwork 
for  both  plan  administrators  and  the 
Secretary,  the  act  includes  exemption 
and  variation  authority  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  apply  on  a  class  basis. 

There  are  four  significant  changes  de- 
signed to  impart  more  information  about 
the  plan  and  its  operations  in  general : 

First,  administrators  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  include  the  trust  agreement 
or  other  instrument  governing  the  plan 


in  the  plan  description.  However,  the  de- 
scription must  be  written  in  layman's 
language  so  that  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  able  to  understand  their 
plan's  schedule  of  benefits  and  require- 
ments concerning  eligibility  for  benefits, 
nonforfeitability,  and  procedures  for 
claims  and  remedies.  Second,  the  annual 
report  must  include  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
dependent accountant  based  upon  the 
results  of  an  annual  audit.  Such  infor- 
mation will  allow  better  assessment  of 
the  plan's  financial  soundness  by  admin- 
istrators and  participants  alike — the  ex- 
emption for  the  books  of  institutions 
providing  investment,  insurance  and  re- 
lated functions  and  subject  to  periodic 
examination  by  a  government  agency 
will  prevent  duplicative  audit  examina- 
tions of  these  institutions. 

Third,  plans  other  than  those  which 
are  unfimded  must  mclude  in  their  re- 
ports information  pertaining  to  leases, 
party  in  interest  transactions  and  in- 
vestment assets  other  than  securities  in 
addition  to  information  about  securities 
investments  and  loans.  Finally,  actuarial 
information  is  now  required  so  that  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  can  judge  the 
progress  of  the  plan's  funding  scheme 
and  its  overall  financial  soundness. 

Amendments  to  provide  particularized 
mfprmation  to  individual  participants 
and  beneficiaries  are  found  in  section  8. 
In  addition  to  the  plan  administrator's 
obligation  to  make  available  copies  of  the 
plan  description  and  latest  annual  re- 
port, the  Secretary  may  require  the  ad- 
ministrator to  furnish  reasonable  noti- 
fication in  layman's  language  to  all  par- 
ticipants of  their  rights  under  the  Act, 
and  to  furnish  to  any  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary so  requesting  in  writing  a  fair 
summary  of  the  armual  report  and  a 
statement  of  what  benefits — including 
nonforfeitable  benefits,  if  any — have  ac- 
crued in  his  favor  or  both.  This  will  en- 
able a  participant  to  find  out  where  he 
stands  with  respect  to  the  plan  at  any 
given  time.  Administrators  must  make 
good  faith  efforts  to  supply  to  a  par- 
ticipant— or  his  survivor — upon  his  ter- 
mination of  service  imder  a  plan,  a  notice 
explaining  exactly  what  procedures  must 
be  followed  to  secure  benefits  due. 

Further,  the  administrator  must  fur- 
nish to  {participants  and  beneficiaries 
upon  request  complete  copies  of  the  plan 
description,  annual  report,  or  bargaining 
agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract  or 
other  instrument  under  which  the  plan 
is  established  and  operated.  He  may 
make  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  the 
cost  of  such  copies.  If  a  plan  is  subject 
to  a  Federal  vesting  requirement  and  is 
exempted  from  providing  preretirement 
vesting  for  benefits  earned  during  a  year 
of  financial  hardship,  participants  must 
be  informed  of  the  lack  of  vesting  in  that 
year. 

in.   ENFORCEMENT 

The  changes  in  the  enforcement  pro- 
\'isions  have  been  made  so  that  the  rights 
given  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
elsewhere  in  the  act  will  be  enforceable 
in  an  appropriate  forum.  The  enforce- 
ment section  reflects  the  addition  of  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  provisions  and 
provides  remedies  of  two  kinds ;  those  de- 
signed to  rectify  fiduciary  breaches  and 
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those  to  Insure  that  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  and  tlie  Secretary,  will  re- 
ceive the  information  required  by  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  provisions.  Suits 
to  redress  breaches  of  duty  by  a  fiduci- 
ary or  to  remove  persons  from  plan  posi- 
tions serving  in  violation  of  the  criminal 
conviction  bar  may  be  brought  by  the 
Secretary,  or  by  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary. The  provision  for  equitable  relief 
would  allow,  among  other  things,  the 
imposition  of  a  constructive  trust  over 
fund  assets  transfen*ed  to  a  ttiird  person 
in  breach  of  the  fiduciary's  duty.  Certi- 
fication by  an  accountant  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  Secretary's  investigation  is  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  annual 
audit  requirement  allows  an  assimiption 
that  the  plan  report  is  accurate. 

Participants  and  beneficiaries  may  sue 
in  any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. For  actions  in  Federal  courts,  na- 
tionwide service  of  process  is  provided  in 
order  to  remove  a  possible  procedural 
obstacle  to  having  all  proper  parties 
before  the  court.  Federal  and  State 
courts  are  given  discretion  to  award  at- 
nomey's  fees  and  court  costs  to  any 
party  in  actions  brought  by  a  participant 
or  a  beneficiary.  The  court  also  has  dis- 
cretion to  require  the  plaintiff  to  post 
security  for  court  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees.  Suits  by  a  participant  or 
beneficiary  to  redress  a  fiduciai-y  breach 
or  remove  a  fiduciary  must  be  brought  as 
class  actions  where  the  jurisdiction  per- 
mits class  actions  and  the  requirements 
for  such  an  action  can  be  met. 

Fiduciary  breaches  may  be  rectified 
through  civil  suits  only.  Criminal  pen- 
alties for  such  breaches  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  established  imder  the 
common  law  of  trusts.  However,  crim- 
inal penalties  remain  available  in  cases 
of  reporting  violations,  and,  under  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  in  cases  of  em- 
bezzlement, false  statement,  bribery  and 
Itickbaclcs  in  cotmection  with  employee 
benefit  plans. 

IV.  EFFECT  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

The  act  provides  for  a  uniform  source 
of  law  for  evaluating  the  fiduciary  con- 
duct of  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  a  singiilar  re- 
porting and  disclosure  system  in  lieu  of 
burdensome  multiple  reports.  However, 
State  law  will  continue  to  apply  to  plans 
not  subject  to  the  Act.  This  application 
of  State  law  will  include  actions  brought 
by  participants  and  beneficiaries  to  re- 
cover benefits  due  under  the  plan  or  to 
clarify  rights  to  future  benefits. 

States  may  require  the  filing  with  a 
State  agency  of  copies  of  reports  re- 
quired imder  the  act,  and  actions  in  State 
couits  for  accoiontiiigs  are  expressly  al- 
lowed if  certain  conditions  are  met,  in- 
cluding adequate  notice  to  participants 
and  the  Secretary.  Furthermore,  the  act 
expressly  authorizes  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  State  agencies  as  well 
as  other  Federal  agencies  and  provides 
that  State  laws  regxilating  banking.  In- 
surance, and  securities  remain  un- 
impaired. 


VISIT  WITH  HON.  LEE  KUAN  YEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr, 
the  United  States  was 
official  visit  by  the 
Yew,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Singapore.  A  little 
had  the  pleasant 
the  Prime  Minister's 
with  an  enormous 
and  his  coimtrymen 
I  had  some  time  with  hii 
ter,   and  was   amazed 
made  in  Singapore  to 
with  quality  housing. 

Prime    Minister    Lee 
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You  might  point  out  to  your  colleagues 
that  in  1970  many  farmers  closed  out  the 
year  in  the  minus  column. 

I  think  supply  and  demand  should  set  the 
price  of  farm  commodities. 

We  certainly  hope  that  Congress  will  not 
Impose  a  rollback  on  cattle  feeders.  It  can 
only  lead  to  a  decreased  supply,  whUe  con- 
sumers really  want  and  need  an  increased 
supply. 

I  have  assured  such  individuals  that  I 
am  opposed  to  HR.  6168  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written,  and  I  today  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  also  opi>ose  the  legislation 
before  us.  We  would  be  better  off  direct- 
ing our  attention  to  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion and  not  unduly  crippling  the  farm- 
ers, who  themselves  are  also  hurt  by 
inflation. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
record.  During  the  past  20  years,  the  price 
of  food  at  the  retail  level — "the  super- 
market basket" — has  risen  less  than  50 
percent.  Meanwhile,  the  overall  costs  of 
goods  and  services — purchsised  by  the 
farmer  and  city  worker  alike — have  in- 
creased by  at  least  60  percent. 

We  in  America  spend  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  our  disposable  income  on  food. 
This  is  far  below  the  proportion  spent  by 
even  the  newly  affluent  citizens  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  a  substantial  reduction 
from  our  own  level  in  the  early  fifties. 

Also,  we  eat  far  better  Uian  any  other 
people.  Americans'  consumption  of  beef, 
for  example,  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  that  of  the  prime 
and  choice  cuts  has  increased  by  nearly 
300  percent.  Few  foreigners  can  evai 
Imagine  imitating  our  ordinary  eating 
habits.  Sirloin  steaks  sell  for  $3  a  pound 
in  Rome,  and  beef  loin  in  Tokyo  is  a 
delicacy  at  $12  a  poimd. 

But,  if  the  U.S.  farmer  has  consistent- 
ly elevated  his  coimtryman's  standard  of 
living,  he  has  not  always  done  as  well  for 
himself.  Because  the  farmer  receives  less 
than  half  of  the  dollar  spent  at  the  su- 
permarket, his  return  has  not  always 
paralleled  movements  in  retail  prices. 
Indeed,  from  1952  to  1972,  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  farmer  for  his  produce  had 
increased  about  11  percent,  while  the 
total  costs  incurred  in  raising  crops  and 
breeding  livestock  rose  by  more  than  100 
percrait  during  the  same  time  period. 

I  know  these  figures  make  dry  and  for- 
gettable reading  for  most  people — but 
they  are  certainly  real  enough  to  the 
men  smd  women  who  live  and  work  the 
land.  Their  meaning  is  spelled  out  in  the 
steady  flow  of  those  who  once  tried  to 
make  a  living  at  farming  into  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  of  the  cities.  Farm 
population  is  down  more  than  12  million 
since  the  Korean  war,  and  this  decline 
has  left  behind  only  the  most  efficient 
strains  of  farmers.  These  are  the  ones 
who  have  tripled  agricultural  productiv- 
ity over  the  last  two  decades.  And  It  is 
these  workers  too  who  boosted  our  ex- 
change-earning farm  exports  by  nearly 
a  third  last  year. 

Ahd  yet,  in  spite  of  such  great  achieve- 
ments, the  average  farm  fsmiily's  income 
is  still  tdmost  20  percent  below  that  of 
its  urban  and  suburban  coimterpart.  Few 
now  in  number,  farmers  have  never  been 
able  to  press  for  the  guaranteed  prosper- 
ity  some   Americans   have   claimed   as 


their  right.  Farmers'  labors  are  rewarded 
only  as  the  market  sees  fit. 

Fortunately,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
net  farm  income  is  nationsJly  about  $20 
billion.  For  the  farmers  who  have  just 
been  struggling  along,  this  represents  a 
chance  to  continue  their  living.  It  would 
be  ironic  indeed  if  we  in  the  Congress 
were  now  to  prevent  the  marketplace 
from  partially  correcting  the  old  and 
continual  inequity  of  poverty  on  the 
farm. 

Should  the  American  housewife  be 
upset  by  her  rising  food  bills — even 
though  U.S.  food  prices  have  risen  far 
less  sharply  than  those  of  eight  Euro- 
pean coimtries  last  year?  Of  course,  she 
should.  Cold  statistics  are  not  comfort- 
ing to  her  when  she  passes  the  meat 
counter.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  try  our  best  in  putting  food  prices  in 
their  proper  perspective,  and  be  sensitive 
to  the  very  difficult  problems  confront- 
ing the  American  farmer. 

Most  farmers  are  hoping  to  be  confi- 
dent about  the  future.  In  response  to 
market  conditions,  they  are  already  in- 
creasing their  output.  Expanding  the 
supply  of  farm  products  should  moder- 
ate grocery  bills  in  the  coming  months. 
Agricultural  workers  are  eager  to  earn 
a  decent  living,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  housewife.  Instead,  they  support 
sui  expanded  volume  of  production  sold 
at  fair  and  consistent  prices.  That  Is 
what  the  farmers  of  America  want — 
surely  that  is  what  we  all  want.  Let  us 
permit  the  marketplace  to  continue  op- 
erating as  it  was  intended:  as  one  of 
supply  and  demand. 


<X>MMENTS  ON  HJl.  6168  AND 
H.R.  2099 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler), Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  participating  in  today's 
deliberations,  I  remain  convinced  that 
this  body  has  shown  no  capability  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

I  support  a  simple  extension  of  the 
present  authority  only  as  a  last  resort, 
because  it  would  be  irresponsible  above 
all  to  leave  the  President  with  no  power 
to  exert  controls  in  this  critical  stage  of 
our  econ(Mnlc  recovery. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
this  legislation.  Adequate  measure  has 
not  been  taken  of  the  heartfelt  agony 
being  expressed  by  housewives,  senior 
citizens,  wage  earners,  and  tenants  across 
the  Nation,  as  they  witness  the  erosion 
of  the  financial  security  and  well-being 
they  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
achieve.  These  are  the  voices  of  thought- 
ful, sensible,  patriotic  Americans,  and 
they  are  seeking  relief  from  the  shrink- 
ing real  value  of  their  earnings. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  ignores  the  plight 
of  the  consumer,  and  so  I  rise  to  urge 
the  President  to  use  the  authority  ex- 
tended by  this  legislation  to  relieve  the 
pressures  on  the  wage  earner  before  they 
result  in  Irrecoverable  injury.  Govern- 
ment will  faU  its  responsibility  to  the 


people  if  the  inflationary  spiral  Is  not 
curbed,  especially  in  those  sectors  which 
dr£iin  off  the  largest  chimk  of  an  indi- 
vidual's income:  Food  prices  and  rents. 

For  those  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as 
our  senior  citizens,  this  Is  an  especially 
harsh  time,  and  we  in  Government  bear 
a  special  responsibility  for  their  con- 
tinued security. 

Good  intentions  alone  will  not  resolve 
the  crisis.  Tough  decisions  must  be 
made — ^for,  regardless  of  one's  philoso- 
phy, in  the  end  reaUty  dictates  what 
choices  must  be  made.  I  again  urge  oiu: 
economic  policymakers  to  heed  the  voice 
of  consumers — of  the  housewife  and  the 
breadwinner — to  take  the  actions  which 
the  situation  requires  and  which  the 
people  deserve. 


SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McPall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  recently 
addressed  an  assembly  at  the  Time,  Inc.'s 
50th  anniversary  dinner  in  Wsishington. 
D.C.  His  comments  upon  the  inevitabil- 
ity, and  long  history  of.  executive-legisla- 
tive tension  are  worth  noting,  and  so  I 
introduce  them  in  the  Rccoro: 

Speech  of  Senatob  Huch  Scxjtt 

Hedley  Donovan:  It  is  now  my  honor  to 
introduce  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  shown 
long  a  deep  concern  for  the  effectiveness  of 
Congress.  He  has  said  of  the  leadership  of 
both  Houses:  "They  wUl  have  to  say  over 
and  over  again  to  Congress  that  unless  you 
reform  yourselves  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
erosion  of  congressional  powers  will  con- 
tinue." . 

Senator  Scott  is  a  man  of  many  achieve- 
ments and  attainments,  including  the  au- 
thorship of  a  number  of  boolu,  among  them. 
How  to  Go  Into  Politics,  Come  to  the  Party, 
and  How  to  Run  For  Public  Office  and  Win. 
He  luiows  whereof  he  speaks  for  be  has  won 
eight  elections  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Is  now  In  his  third  term  as  Sen- 
ator. And  I  learned  from  my  charming  din- 
ner partner  to  my  right,  Mrs.  Soott,  that  he 
Is  the  only  Pennsylvanlan  ever  to  be  elected 
to  a  third  term  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Scott. 

Sen.  Scott:  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  tonight.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Senator  Humphrey  before  we  sat  down 
and  we  realized  that  in  1B72.  in  the  coverage 
of  that  campaign,  TIME,  I  believe  presented 
one  cover  on  Senator  McGovern  and  two  on 
Senator  Muskie,  and  none  on  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. Now,  I  think  this  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  fact  that  TIME  must  evidently  have 
been  slightly  deaf  and  their  attention  should 
have  been  more  adequately  called  to  Huber., 
but  we  are  willing  at  a  50%  discount  to  ap- 
pear Jointly  on  any  future  cover. 

I  do  not  want  to  sadden  the  occasion,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  pass 
to  mention  how  disturbed  all  of  us  are  and 
how  unhappy  we  are  at  the  tragic  event  of 
last  night  which  has  stricken  our  beloved 
colleague,  Senator  Stennis.  and  of  course  if 
our  Chaplain  had  not  asked  you  to  note  that 
occasion  by  a  moment  of  prayer,  I  am  sure 
the  Speaker  and  I  would  have  done  so.  We 
miss  him  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
resting  more  comfortably  and  we  hope  for 
him  a  very  early  recovery. 
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Now.  as  to  the  great  company  of  the 
Congressea,  I  think  It  can  be  said,  that  every 
President  Is  known  by  the  company  he 
would  rather  not  keep. 

It  doesn't  seem  50  years  ago  that  I,  as  a 
young  hopeful  Just  out  of  law  school,  became 
a  charter  subscriber  to  an  experimental  pub- 
lication called  Time.  But  as  we  have  been 
reminded  in  stentorian  tones  so  often  since, 
"Time  marches  on."  Tempus  Indeed  fugits.  As 
we  have  lately  observed,  Time  Is  less  transi- 
tory than  Life. 

So  here  we  are  a  half-century  after  two 
young  men  from  Yale  set  up  shop  in  Cleve- 
land to  report  and  explain  the  news  In  a 
more  sprltely  and  penetrating  way  than  It 
had  been  done  before.  Now  Time  has  be- 
come a  habit,  but  I  remember  how  the  habit 
began  with  me. 

"Backward  ran  sentences  unt!!  reeled  the 
mind."  as  Olbbs  of  The  New  Yorker  wrote 
years  later.  And,  "Where  It  aU  will  end,  knows 
God." 

Archaic  words  were  rejuvenated  and  new 
ones  Invented.  Oriental  titles  were  adapted 
to  modem  uses.  Leaders  of  business  and  fi- 
nance became  tycoons,  not  Just  to  Time  read- 
ers but  to  everybody. 

Nobody  in  the  news  rated  reverence,  nor 
yet  does.  If  a  newsworthy  character  was 
snaggle-toothed,  he  was  snaggle-toothed  In 
the  Time  report.  If  he  was  egg-bald,  he  was 
egg-bald  In  Time.  And  if  he  was  Sam  Ray- 
bxu-n.  he  resented  it. 

All  of  which  may  have  comported  with 
Matthew  Arnolds  definition  of  Journalism 
as  "literature  In  a  hurry." 

The  stylistic  eccentricities  served  their 
purpose  as  attention  getters  without  detract- 
ing from  the  more  serious  plans  of  Time's 
founders.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
better  or  worse — and  I  think  for  better — 
Henry  Luce  and  his  associates  revolutionized 
American,  and  to  a  degree,  world  Journalism. 
Along  the  way,  what  they  did  to  the  Ameri- 
can language  opened  new  phllologlc  vistas. 

I  remember  one  celebrated  occasion  when 
Clare  Luce  was  ambassador  to  Italy  and  the 
farewell  party  was  given  for  her  by  her  staff. 
She  presented  a  gold  charm  that  night  to 
Henry  Luoe,  that  Illustrates  what  I  have  Just 

said  and,  as  I  recall  It,  it  said  on  It,  "tempua     appearance  there  in  which 
vetua  lux" — time  and  life  and  light.  Of  course,     some    profanity   that   he   wi 
It  was  the  light  which  attracted  the  sub- 
scribers. 

The  what-where-when  deadpan  news  story 
of  the  past  seemed  pretty  flat  compared  with 
Time's  account  of  the  same  event.  Talented 
writers  of  a  calibre  not  often  attracted  to  the 
older  Journalism  were  recruited.  Opinion  In- 
corporated Into  the  account  of  an  event  was 
not  regarded  as  a  sin  against  Journalism  ob- 
jectively by  -nme  editors.  Indeed,  It  was  en- 
couraged, the  rationale  being  that  nobody 
with  eyes,  ears  and  a  mind  could  be  totally 
objective — and  shouldn't  be. 

The  ingredients  of  opinion  now  spices  al- 
most all  forms  of  Journalism,  particularly  our 
dally  papers  In  Washington,  and  even  tele- 
vision, much  as  the  tycoons  of  that  Industry 
deny  it.  As  Howard  Smith  recently  conceded 
In  a  news  commentary,  all  television  can  sup- 
ply within  the  limited  time  frame  of  Its  news 
shows  Is  animated  headlines.  If  the  news  Is 
not  what  they  say  it  is,  they  keep  right  on 
stiylng  it  anyway. 

Headlines,  through  selection  and  emphasis 
can  be  more  tellingly  opinionated  than  es- 
says, and  often  are.  I  don't  deplore  this  as 
much  as  do  some  of  my  political  associates 
who  have  found  that  Ink  can  singe.  I  recog- 
nize that  an  adversary  relationship  exists, 
and  should  exist,  between  government  and 
the  press. 

I  am  also  fairly  complacent  about  bias  in 
public  oooununicatlonB  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  When  exaggerated,  it  la  atVi- 
deleatlng.  The  outcome  of  the  last  presid«\- 
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tlal  election  happily  strengthened  that  con- 
viction for  some  of  us. 

We  might  as  well  face  It: 
ness  and  mine  are  In  bad 
of  this  country.  Neither  o|  us  rated  very 
much  higher  than  secondhkuid  car  dealers 
in  a  recent  poll  measuring  tlte  degree  of  con- 
fidence by  various  categorlefe  of  public  ser- 
vants. My  own  feeling  Is  hat  neither  we 
politicians  nor  you  Journal  sts  deserve  the 
low  esteem  In  which  we  hsth  seem  to  be 
held.  Looking  back  over  the  last  60  years,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we,  betwee  n  us,  mast  have 
done  more  than  something  rl  ;ht. 

For  our  problems,  social  a  ad  political,  are 
not  swept  under  the  rug  as  they  were  when 
this  century  was  younger.  C  overmnent  may 
not  be  more  efilclent,  but  It  s  more  compas- 
sionate. Journalism  Is  Infliltely  better  in- 
formed and  more  Informative . 

But  what  I  have  been  to!  1  to  talk  about 
here  tonight  Is  not  the  relat  onship  between 
government  and  press  but  ietween  govern- 
ment and  govenunent — between  the  presi- 
dency and  the  Congress.  FA-  example,  here 
we  are  now  told,  the  relatloi  ship  Is  so  abra- 
sive that  It  allegedly  threalens  a  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  thi  s  overstates  the 
case.  Also,  that  this  crisis  I  s  not,  as  many 
would  have  us  believe,  the  ^elusive  fault  of 
a  powerful  President.  I  keep  j  reading  that  he 
is  as  haughty  as  De  OauUe.i  deliberately  of- 
fensive to  Congress,  and  a  potential  tyrant. 

If  there  has  been  a  degree  of  Incivility  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  and 
there  has,  I  submit  that  It  has  not  all,  or 
even  In  large  part,  flowed  u]  ihlll.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  call  id  the  most  cor- 
rupt in  history  by  one  of  my  colleagues; 
others  have  accused  the  Pre  ildent  of  every- 
thing from  embracery  to  ht  Uuclnatlon;  his 
policy  in  Viet  Nam  has  b<ien  called  war- 
mongering, even  while  it  wa|  visibly  leading 
us  out  of  earlier  conunitments  to  belligerence. 

The  fact  is  that  pulling  i  nd  hauling  be- 
tween the  President  and  Co  igress  has  been 
going  on  through  all  50  ye  irs  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  and  ever  so  long  before 
that,  dating  back  to  Oeorj  e  Washington's 
walkout  he  staged  from  the  Senate  after  his 

he  noted  with 
profanity   that   he   wds   "never   going 
back  to  see  any  of  those  pec^  e  again." 

The  founders  arranged  for  it  by  establish- 
ing a  system  of  checks  and  h  Glances  between 
theoretically  equal  branches  of  government. 
Nobody  likea  to  be  balansed,  much  less 
checked.  The  535  Members  of  Congress  al- 
ways think  they  know  better  than  that 
single  fellow  downtown,  ret  they  keep 
noticing  that  he  Is,  by  Orv  elllan  measure, 
more  equal  than  they  are.  Here  again  the 
founders  may  be  to  blame,  ai  d  Intentionally. 
They  created  a  strong  Execu  tive,  which  pri- 
marily distinguishes  our  system  from  the 
more  usual  parliamentary  s]  stems. 

If  the  Presidency  has  bea>me  too  jxiwer- 
f  ul  and  Congress  too  weak — 8  s  I  concede  that 
In  some  areas  they  have  in  'ecent  times — it 
is,  I  believe,  because  we  ha  ^e  dealt  with  a 
great  Depression  and  three  wars  since  the 
1920s.  Congress  was  happy  |o  turn  the  De- 
pression over  to  a  strong  President.  And  wars 
cannot  be  fought  and  peace  achieved  by  a 
conunittee — certainly  not  by  a  committee  of 
535;  or,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  si  id:  "I  know  not 
how  better  to  describe  onr  i  orm  of  govern- 
ment by  the  chairmen  of  th  i  standing  com- 
mittees." 

And  I  cannot  resist  the  o  tvlous  reference 
to  the  camel  as  an  atUmal  constructed  by 
committees. 

In  any  event.  Congress  s|  ends  too  much 
time  reading  the  minutes  a  nd  squandering 
the  hours. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  rega  In  certain  pow- 
ers, then  let  it  try  to  do  so,  submitting  the 
issue  to  the  ait>itratlon  of  the  oourts  and 
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thereafter  abiding  by  those  dsclsions.  Short 
of  that,  what  we  are  talking  aliout  lies  some- 
where between  fustian  and  sh^owboxlng. 

Perhaps  the  peace  now  In  light  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  clear  the  const  Itutional  am- 
biguity that  now  enshrouds  tt  e  war-making 
power.  Perhaps,  too,  we  can  define  more 
clearly  the  authority  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds  and  to  hivoke 
Executive  prlvUege  on  behall  of  his  asso- 
ciates— both  being  practices  t  lat  are  as  old 
as  the  Republic.  And  if  Cong -ess  really  be- 
lieves any  of  these  things,  ther  let  them  find 
out  and  let  them  establish  the)  powers  of  the 
three  bodies  by  the  ultimate  intervention  of 
that  third  party,  the  Judiciary, 

To  accomplish  these  clarlfijcatlons,  how- 
ever. Congress  must  modernize  Its  own  opera- 
tions and  that  is  what  we  hav^  been  talking 
about  In  all  these  various  fftrums  around 
the  country.  I  have  read  all  ol  those  discus- 
sions and  throughout  evex^Dne  seems  to 
make  the  same  point,  that  H  should  start 
with  internal  reforms.  I  believe  that  my 
party  has  shown  part  of  the  w  ky  by  limiting 
our  members  to  one  conunittei  i  apiece  under 
certain  circumstances  in  the  House  and  one 
major  committee  In  the  Seiate,  and  by 
modifying  the  seniority  systen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  voting  in  caucus,  an  I  also  in  the 
Senate  on  committee  assli  ^iments  and 
seniority. 

Now,  these  are  significant  but  limited 
reforms. 

But  there  must  be  more.  Congress,  of 
course,  needs  the  aid  of  computers  and  re- 
trieval systems  and  experts  to  operate  them. 
In  many  ways,  we  are  still  marching  to  the 
measured  beat  of  another  cerltury's  drums. 
We  must  pick  up  the  cadencfl.  if  we  are  to 
march  in  today's  parade.  Repul^llcans  are  not 
free  of  blame.  Democrats,  whoj  have  been  in 
power  in  Congress  907o  of  the  tlnae  over  the 
last  40  years,  must  catch  up,  too. 

Perhaps  their  determination  to  put  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  other  party  In  iiis  place  will 
stimulate  them  sufficiently.  If  they  don't  get 
overstlmulated,  something  useTuI  may  come 
of  the  present  split  persorality  of  our 
Government. 

If  a  low  opinion  of  Congress  j  lervadee  much 
of  the  academic  world,  since  wey  know  our 
Job  much  better  than  we  presunie  to  know  it, 
consider  what  the  president  pt  the  Senate 
before  the  1800s  thotight  of  tlie  academics. 
This  is  what  John  Adams  saidT  "I  really  be- 
gan to  think  that  learned  atcademics  not 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  govern- 
ment have  dlsorgamlzed  the  '^orld  and  are 
Incompatible  with  social  ordet." 

So,  as  we  progress  toward  faiore  efficient 
and  more  open  behavior,  w^ll.  Time  will 
tell — and  so  will  Its  competition. 

Pending  the  resolution  of  this  Executive 
versus  Legislative  conflict,  I'll  therefore  count 
upon  Time  to  keep  us  and  the  American  peo- 
ple Informed,  feeling  that  if  anybody  knows, 
knows  Time. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  ver^  much.  Sena- 
tor Scott. 


ON  ACT 

re.  Under 
e,  the  gen- 
r.  RoDiNo) 


FREEDOM  OP  EMIGRA 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tei 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoi 
tieman  from  New  Jersey  ( 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  joined  275  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  otf  Represent- 
atives and  76  in  the  Senate  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Freedom  of  Emigf'ation  Act  of 
1973,  HR.  3917.  It  is  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  this  vital  legislation  is  necessi- 
tated by  actions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  an  affront  to  the  hiunan  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  thosa  within  the 
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Soviet  Union  who  wish  solely  to  exercise 
the  universally  recognized  right  to  emi- 
grate freely. 

As  modem  nations  have  matured,  the 
right  to  emigrate  has  been  among  the 
basic  tenets  of  their  civility.  It  Is  clearly 
affirmed  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations 
that  has  be«i  ratified  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
constitution  further  pays  homage  to  this 
vital  human  right,  even  though  in  prac- 
tice its  implementation  has  been  consid- 
erably diminished. 

Of  most  immediate  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  trade  on  special  terms  with  our 
Government.  In  asking  for  special  status 
in  trade.  It  is  only  right  and  proper,  in 
my  judgment,  that  we  list  our  terms  for 
such  favors.  Among  the  most  important 
among  all  of  the  terms  I  can  list  would 
be  the  just  and  equitable  treatment  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  want  only 
to  live  elsewhere.  If  we  overlook  this  op- 
portunity and  succumb  to  economic  and 
commercial  interests,  elevating  them 
above  human  rights  and  dignity,  we 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  own  foimd- 
Ing  documents  and  our  support  and  rati- 
fication of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Is  it  right  or  proper  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  raise  such  an  issue  with  a  sov- 
ereign state?  Are  we  really,  as  some  have 
charged,  interfering  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  nation?  I  think  not. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
asked  something  very  special  from  the 
American  people  In  trading  rights,  it  is 
only  logical  that  we  as  a  people  should 
set  our  terms  for  trade  and  commerce. 
If  these  terms  are  unacceptable, 
then  trade  becomes  impossible  and 
unnecessary. 

After  all,  the  Soviets  have  never  been 
bashful  about  reminding  us  as  a  nation 
and  people  of  our  own  deficiencies  con- 
cerning civil  rights  for  American  Ne- 
groes and  other  minorities.  The  major 
difference  Is  that  we  made  great  prog- 
ress in  improving  our  own  laws  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  are  not  ashamed  to 
recognize  our  failings  and  strive  to 
strengthen  our  national  resolve  to  cor- 
rect our  deficiencies. 

Actions  such  as  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation are  not  without  specific  precedent 
In  our  history.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  unilaterally  halted  a  trade 
treaty  with  Russia  in  1911  because  the 
Russians  were  systematically  persecuting 
Russian  Jews  in  a  series  of  calculated 
and  horrible  programs.  That  trade  treaty 
had  first  been  ratified  in  1832  and  had 
resulted  in  over  $50  million  a  year  in 
trade — the  equivalent  in  present  day 
terms  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  President  Roosevelt  sus- 
pended the  treaty  and  his  action  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1911. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  changing  its  emi- 
gration policies  so  that  we  as  a  people 
and  nation  will  not  feel  that  we  are  left 
with  little  chance  to  open  wide  the  doors 
of  peace  through  commerce  and  trade. 
For  there  Is  Uttle  disagreemoit  that  the 
cause  of  peace  is  well  served  through 


endeavors  such  as  trade  and  cultural  and 
scientific  exchanges. 

But  repressive  policies,  whether  they 
be  against  people  of  another  nation  or 
their  own,  are  still  repressive  and  there- 
fore reprehensive.  We  must  therefore 
continue  to  press  for  changes  in  these 
policies  with  whatever  mechanism  is  at 
hand.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  con- 
tinue in  our  effort,  and  that  we  will  not 
be  bought  off  with  tantalizing  tales  of 
exemption  from  the  insidious  policies  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing  toward 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  The  So- 
viet Union's  fluctuating  policies,  as  in 
the  case  of  imposition  and  relaxation  of 
the  repellent  brain  tax  gives  us  good  rea- 
son to  be  skeptical.  If  our  proposal  is  not 
enacted  during  the  forthcoming  consid- 
eration of  trade  legislation,  recurrence 
of  such  cruel  policies  could  very  likely 
take  place,  with  little  chance  for  us  to 
act  to  aid  Uiese  oppressed  Soviet  citi- 
zens. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  our  legislation 
firmly  implanted  in  a  trade  act,  if  the 
Soviets  were  able  to  demonstrate  that 
they  meet  the  test  of  the  law,  then  we 
could  feel  free  to  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  certify  as  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance,  thus  activating 
most-favored-nations'  treatment  for 
that  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  counted 
among  the  strong  supporters  of  this  cru- 
cial legislation.  We  all  are  serious  about 
our  intent  and  oiu-  work  on  its  behalf. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  be  fooled  or 
bought  off.  We  will  not  participate  in  the 
ransom  of  human  life  in  the  name  of 
commerce.  Old  world  politics  of  this 
character  are  not  in  the  traditions  and 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 


FESTIVAL  OP  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  mark  this  week  of 
Passover,  the  Jewish  festival  of  freedom, 
by  including  in  our  proceedings  a  resolu- 
tion on  Freedom  of  Emigration  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  authored  by  the  Honorable  Henry 
A.  Waxman,  distinguished  representative 
of  the  61st  assembly  district  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  freedom-loving  Americans  throughout 
our  land  share  the  conviction  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  Assemblyman  Wax- 
man's  resolution  of  Soviet  Jewry,  which 
supports  the  Jackson-Mills- Vanik  Free- 
dom of  Emigration  amendment  to  the 
upcoming  trade  legislation.  I  hope  we  will 
soon  pass  the  legislation  pending  before 
us  which  would  make  full  freedom  of 
emigration  a  central  concern  of  Ameri- 
can trade  policy. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Assembly  Joint  RESOLirrioN  No.   15 — Rela- 
tive TO  East- West  Trade  Relations 

AJR  15,  as  amended,  Waxman  (Rls.) .  East- 
West  trade  relations. 

Memorallzes  the  President  to  support,  and 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  amend  the 
federal  East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1971 


to  deny  most-favored-nation  status  to  coun- 
tries which  prevent  their  citizens  from  emi- 
grating freely  by  requiring  the  payment  of 
ransom  taxes. 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorallzes  the  President  to  support,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact, 
legislation  to  amend  the  East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act  of  1971  so  as  to  deny  most- 
favored-natlon  status  to  countries  which  pre- 
vent their  citizens  from  emigrating  freely  by 
requiring  the  payment  of  ransom  taxes;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  Congressmen  Charles  Vanik  and  Wil- 
bur Mills,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  CUYAHOGA  NATIONAL  PARK 
AND  RECREATION  AREA  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr.  Regula,  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  establish  the 
15,000-acre  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  process  which  began  over  a  decade 
ago.  As  early  as  1961,  residents  in  and 
around  Peninsula,  Ohio,  formed  the 
Peninsula  Valley  Heritage  Association 
to  encourage,  in  part,  the  preservation 
of  the  natural,  scenic,  and  historical  fea- 
tures of  the  valley.  In  June  1966,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  Udall, 
toured  the  valley.  At  that  time  Mr.  Udall 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  applying  its  expertise  in 
planning,  development,  and  manage- 
ment to  saving  one  of  America's  price- 
less undeveloped  valleys.  Two  years  ago. 
legislation  was  first  introduced  to  pre- 
serve the  valley.  Our  efforts  today  repre- 
sent a  continuation  of  these  efforts. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
an  outgrowth  of  President  Nixon's  man- 
date outlined  in  1971  "to  put  the  parks 
where  the  people  are."  Last  Congress, 
an  important  step  in  the  establishment 
of  urban  area  parks  was  taken  with  the 
creation  of  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  New  York  Harbor  and 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  near  San  Francisco.  Similar  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  necessary  in  Ohio — the 
sixth  most  populous  State  in  the  Un- 
ion— to  preserve  a  great  natural  and  his- 
toric area  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  even  more  desperately  needed 
in  the  highly  urbanized  Cleveland - 
Akron  Area — an  area  which  contains 
more  than  one-third  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, but  which  is  over  200  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  national  park. 
the  natural  beauty  or  the  cuyahoca  kiveb 
vallxt 

To  anyone  who  has  recently  visited 
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the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  the  reason  for  our 
concern  is  obvious.  The  natural  beauty 
of  the  river  Is  being  choked  between  the 
sprawling  expansion  of  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  Shopping  centers,  quick  food 
chains,  filling  stations,  and  automobiles 
threaten  to  devour  the  irreplaceable 
richness  of  the  valley  floor. 

In  contrast  to  the  overly  publicized 
picture  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  "the  river 
that  burned,"  only  a  few  miles  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Cleveland  the  charac- 
ter of  the  river  changes  dramatically. 
Above  Akron  and  Kent,  the  river  is 
nearly  a  wild  stream  with  picturesque 
brooks  flowing  gently  into  its  waters. 

The  valley  itself  with  its  significant 
natural  and  historical  features  and  rec- 
reation potential  Is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising natural  resources  in  mid-Amer- 
ica. The  valley  lies  adjacent  to  the 
Portage  escarpment,  which  cut  diago- 
nally across  Ohio  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  This  jagged  divide  marks  the 
flow  of  rivers  in  the  State — those  north 
of  the  divide  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  while 
those  south  of  the  divide  flow  into  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  escarpment  roughly  marks  the 
edge  of  the  great  glacial  ice  sheets  that 
once  covered  large  areas  of  the  North 
American  continent.  As  a  result  of  its 
close  proximity  to  this  geological  land- 
mark, the  Cuyahoga  is  a  river  of  extra- 
ordinary contrasts.  Within  the  sur- 
rounding valley  and  uplands  there  lies 
one  of  the  most  varied  examples  of  bo- 
tanical life  on  the  continent.  Vegeta- 
tion representative  of  the  Appalachian 
range  to  the  east  and  the  flat  prairie 
land  to  the  west  converge  dramatically 
within  the  region  of  the  river. 

RIVER    VALLEY    OF    MAJOR    HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Located  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley,  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  has  long  served  as  a  conduit 
between  these  two  great  inland  water 
systems.  The  Erie  Indian  Nation  long  ago 
established  an  important  commercial 
and  commimications  link  from  the  Cuya- 
hoga southward  to  the  Tuscarawas, 
Muskinghum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  With  the 
annihilation  of  the  Eries  in  the  18th 
century,  many  displaced  tribes  came  to 
inhabit  the  area:  Shawnees.  Delawares, 
Mohicans,  Miamis.  Ottawas,  and  Hurons. 
However,  this  strong  Indian  heritage 
and  their  numerous  archaeological  sites 
in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  is  today  threat- 
ened by  careless  commercial  expansion. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, white  settlement  began  to  blossom 
in  Ohio.  The  turning  point  came  with 
the  signing  of  the  Greenville  Treaty  in 
1795. 

With  Indian  title  extinguished  in  the 
area,  northeastern  Ohio  became  secure 
for  survey  and  settlement.  William  Ellis 
in  his  book  on  the  Cuyahoga  describes 
this  exciting  period  with  these  words : 

When  the  Cuyahoga  was  the  republic's 
northwest  boundary,  settlement  was  working 
its  way  too  slowly  north  from  the  Ohio  River, 
leaving  America's  northwest  comer  nervous- 
ly unpeopled  and  unpossessed.  This  corner  of 
the  land  wore  a  defense  of  roadless  forests 
and  so  the  Cuyahoga  became  the  only  means 
of  opening  the  area  which  General  Wash- 
ington   called    the    "Invaluable    backland." 
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Carter  and  another  greit  pioneer  of 
the  time,  Levi  Johnson,  lai  i  the  founda- 
tions for  the  great  industrlbl  center  that 
Cleveland  is  today.  Carter'^  ship  Zephyr. 
a  vessel  of  30  tons,  initiat(d  Cleveland's 
shipbuilding  industry.  Ng  t 
Johnson  started  the  area's 
construction  business  whic  i  spurred  de- 
velopment in  the  area.  Sc  lools,  houses, 
shops,  a  courthotise,  all  qantributed 
the  dynamic  growth  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  industrial  develdiment  of  the 
area  of  Cuyahoga  played  a 
gateway  opening  the  industrial  age  in 
Ohio  was  the  constructioi  i  of  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal.  In  182E ,  a  visionary 
Irishman,  Alfred  Kelley,  b  ;gan  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  aloi  g  the  shallow 
and  twisting  Cuyahoga  in 
Jime  of  1827,  36  miles  had  been  con- 
structed to  Akron.  Finallj  in  1832,  the 
entire  309  miles  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio  River  had  been  completed. 

The  construction  of  the  ;anal  instant- 
ly opened  up  the  economy  ( if  the  midcon- 
tinent.  New  towns  and  communities 
sprouted  into  existenc(  :  Massillon, 
Canal  Fulton,  Dover,  and  others  became 
thriving  commercial  centers.  The  small 
communities  of  Boston  Mills  and  Pen- 
ninsula  established  during,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  still  r  stain  a  rural 
charm  of  the  early  We  item  Reserve 
settlement  days  that  h<lp  make  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  the  histo:  ic  keystone  of 
the  midwest. 

With  the  expansion  of  i  commerce,  the 
development  of  local  ind  istry  was  not 
far  behind.  Soon,  the  mmufacture  of 
clay  products,  farm  mt^chinery,  and 
leather  goods  all  thrived  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  canal.  With  th«  growth  of  in- 
dustry, immigration  into  the  area  ac- 
celerated. The  population  of  Cleveland 
grew  from  1.075  in  1830  to  92,829  in  1870. 
The  population  of  Akron  grew  tenfold 
during  the  same  40-year  ]  eriod. 

In  1863,  a  young  Cleve  and  business- 
man, John  D.  Rockefelle  r  entered  the 
oil  business.  Convinced  ol  the  potential 
of  kerosene  as  a  lamp  fu!l.  Rockefeller 
wanted  to  organize  a  comi  lany  to  manu- 
factui-e  the  product.  The  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railroad  completed  its 
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western  line  to  Cleveland 
Rockefeller  with  a  direct 
East  coast  markets. 

In  this  early  period  Rfcckefeller  saw 
his  involvement  in  oil  as  r  lerely  ''a  side- 
line." In  less  than  a  de(ade,  however, 
the  situation  had  changec 
The  industry  that  had 
Drake's  first  well  in  Titujvllle,  Pa.,  was 
rapidly  developing  into  a  b  usiness  of  ma 
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dramatically, 
begun    with 


jor  dimensions.  And  J.  D.  Rockefeller 
made  sure  Cleveland  was  Reading  the 
way. 

On  January  10.  1870,  Rockefeller  and 
four  partners,  including  his  I  rother  Wil- 
liam, incorporated  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Grace  Goulder's  early  account  of  Rocke- 
feller in  Cleveland  describes  [the  impres- 
sive beginnings  of  the  compjiny. 

In  Cleveland  .  .  .  the  holdings  Included 
two  refineries  In  excellent  coi.dition,  sixty 
acres  of  land,  up-to-date  cooperage  shop, 
lakeside  dockage,  and  railroad  ( ank  cars  .  .  . 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  at  the 
time  of  its  Inception  was  not  only  the  big- 
gest oil  operation  in  Cleveland  It  also  rep- 
resented one-tenth  of  the  pet -oleum  busi- 
ness In  the  country. 

Nobody,  except  perhaps  Rockefeller 
himself,  foresaw  the  phenom  enal  growth 
that  was  ahead  for  the  indi  stry. 

In  the  same  year  of  1870,  another  in- 
dustrial development  was  occurring  36 
miles  to  the  south  in  Akron.  That  was 
the  year  Dr.  Benjamin  Pra  iklin  Good- 
rich, a  physician  turned  manufacturer, 
organized  the  first  rubber  fa<  tory  west  of 
the  AUeghenies.  The  plant  turned  out 
fire  hoses,  billiard  cushions,  wringer  rolls, 
and  fruit  jar  rings. 

It  was  not  until  the  dawning  of  the 
automotive  era  that  the  real  Implications 
of  the  early  work  of  Rockefeller  and 
Goodrich  were  felt.  The  acvent  of  the 
automobile  thrust  northeast€  m  Ohio  into 
a  vitally  strategic  position  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

But  the  legacies  of  the  past — indeed, 
the  entii-e  history  of  the  region— will  be 
jeopardized  if  not  enough  c^re  is  taken 
to  preserve  it.  Under  the  provisions  of 
our  legislation  a  concerted  Effort  will  be 
made  to  recapture  the  unique  history  of 
the  valley  from  its  origins  i  s  an  Indian 
trading  route  to  its  central  role  in  the 
industrial  expansion  of  oui  country.  A 
national  park  in  the  valley  v  111  be  a  "liv 
ing  museum"  of  the  history  ind  cultures 
of  the  area.  But  the  park  \fill  be  much 
more. 


PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PARE 


The  creation  of  the  Cuykhoga  Valley 
National  Park  and  Recreatijn  Area  will 
preserve  this  extraordinary  land  for  the 
enjoyment  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress  on  natural 
resources  and  the  environment 

Americans  not  only  need, 
much  want  to  preserve  diverse  ^. 
landscape,  to  maintain  essentiiil 
to  save  wetlands  and  wildlife 
keep   open  recreational  space 
population  centers,  and  to  prottct 
lines  and  beaches.  Our  goal  is  t< 
development  with  environment  il 
to  add  creatively  to  the  beai^y 
term  worth  of  land  already 


being 


LOCAL  PLANNING  AND 

The  key  feature  of  our 
extent  of  local  involvement 
ning  and  management  of 
often,  decisions  of  vital 
the  public  interest  are  ma(je 
mote,  air-conditioned  cor 
ington.  This  legislation  tak^s 
precautions  to  insiue  that 
of  the  people  of  the  region 
peded  by  remote  control 

First  of  all,  the  park  will 
by  a  13-member  Cuyahoga 
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and  Recreation  Commission.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  will  all  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  region : 

Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendaticttis  submitted  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District. 

Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  District. 

Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

One  from  the  membership  of  an  Ohio 
conservation  organization. 

One  from  the  membership  of  an  Ohio 
historical  society. 

Five  members  representing  the  gen- 
eral public,  from  among  permanent  resi- 
dents and  electors  of  the  park  area. 

LIMITS  ON  LAND  ACQUISITION 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
not  acquire  any  land  as  long  as  the  owner 
Is  In  compliance  with  zoning  provisions 
established  to  promote  the  character  of 
the  park.  This  is  but  one  device  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  landowners  in  the  area. 

If  an  individual  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  park  decides  to  sell  his  land,  he 
may  retain  possession  of  his  holding  for 
a  period  of  25  years.  This  right  is  contin- 
gent only  on  the  landowner's  consent  to 
use  his  land  in  a  manner  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  purposes  of  the  park. 

But  suppose  a  landowner  does  not  want 
to  sell  his  holdings?  Under  this  bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  negotiate 
with  the  owner  to  purchase  a  right  of 
"scenic  easement"  to  the  land.  With  this 
arrangement  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  a  landowner  not  to  develop  his 
land  in  ways  that  would  erode  the  char- 
acter of  the  park. 

With  regard  to  the  communities  of  the 
area,  their  land  will  not  be  Included 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  park.  This 
exclusion  represents  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  safeguards  for  these  communities. 

To  compensate  for  the  erosion  of  the 
local  tax  base  that  may  accompany  the 
establishment  of  a  park  in  the  valley, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  assist  these  local  governments  in 
the  development  of  a  plan  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  any  shrinkage  of  the  tax 
base.  Primarily  this  assistance  would  be 
relief  for  these  governments  of  the  fiscal 
responsibility  for  road  maintenance  and 
firefighting  and  law  enforcement  serv- 
ices. 

Finally,  an  extensive  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  legislation  to  encourage 
public  participation  in  the  process  by 
which  decisions  are  made  concerning  the 
park.  Public  hearings  must  be  held  be- 
fore the  boundaries  of  the  park  are  ini- 
tially established  and  before  they  are 
subsequently  altered.  Fnarther,  the  in- 
dividual landowner  has  opportimity  to 
redress  any  grievances  through  the  Fed- 
eral adjudication  procediu-e  established 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

This  legislation  presents  a  tremendous 
opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Congress 
to  continue  onward  with  the  work  we 
began  2  years  ago  in  the  creation  of  two 


great  urban  recreation  areas:  Gateway 
and  Golden  Gate.  We  caimot  afford  the 
luxury  of  time.  Every  legislative  effort 
must  be  made  to  conserve  the  natural 
beauty  and  historic  importance  of  one  of 
the  greatest  small  rivers  in  Amei'ica,  the 
Cuj-ahoga. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1973,  I  spoke  in  this  body  of 
the  constitutional  crisis  which  arises 
from  the  imbalance  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Despite  the  Constitution's  clear  man- 
date for  a  sharing  of  power  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  have  drifted  dangerously  close 
to  one-man  rule  in  crucial  foreign  policy 
decisions.  This  is  neither  necessary  nor 
tolerable  in  a  free  society.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  anomaly  in  a  democracy. 

In  my  February  20  statement,  I  sug- 
gested several  steps  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Congress  in  foreign  affairs. 
Among  those  suggestions  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  create  such  a  committee. 
Senator  Hujiphrey  has  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation  in  the  Senate. 

While  a  permanent  committee  on  na- 
tional security  will  not  by  itself  correct 
the  imbalance,  it  will  constitute  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  Congress  to  express  its  col- 
lective view  or  views  on  national  security 
Lssues.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
half  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  are  in  some  way  involved  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  There  is  consequently 
no  way  of  determining  who  speaks  for 
the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  issues  or 
where  the  Congress  stands  on  any  par- 
ticular issue.  We  need  coherence  to  voice 
the  congressional  view  and  the  joint 
committee  I  propose  would  fulfill  that 
need. 

Its  main  responsibilities  would  be — 

First,  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  all  issues  concerning  national 
security. 

Second,  to  review  and  evaluate  the  ac- 
tivities, goals,  and  strategies  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil. 

Third,  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  Government  practices 
with  respect  to  the  classification  and  de- 
classification of  docvunents. 

Fourth,  to  make  reports  on  Its  find- 
ings. 

The  committee's  membership  of  25 
v/ould  include  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  plus  three  Members  of 
each  body,  two  from  the  majority  party 
and  one  from  the  minority,  chosen  by 


the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

There  naturally  will  be  some  problems 
in  working  out  the  relationships  between 
the  new  joint  committee  and  the  stand- 
ing committees,  but  the  Congress  must 
resolve  these  problems  and  improve  its 
capacity  for  handling  national  security 
issues  or  there  is  no  hope  for  Its  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  as  a  coequal  of  the 
executive  branch. 

By  addressing  Itself  to  the  broader 
issues  that  go  beyond  the  jurisdictions 
of  individual  committees,  the  joint  com- 
mittee could  speak  as  a  unified  voice  for 
the  Congress  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
congressional  foreign  policy  role.  It  would 
sei-ve  as  a  convenient  forum  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  Executive  in  emergency 
situations,  neutralizing  to  some  extent 
the  argtmient  that  national  emergencies 
do  not  allow  time  for  the  President  to 
consult  the  Congress  before  committing 
the  Nation  to  a  particular  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

If  we  cannot  arrive  at  our  own  con- 
clusions independent  of  the  Executive 
and  make  our  own  judgments  concern- 
ing vital  issues  of  national  security,  then 
we  are  not  meeting  our  constitutional 
responsibility  to  act  as  a  check  on  and 
balance  to  the  executive  branch.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
v;ill  help  the  Congress  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility by  providing  greater  expertise,  a 
broader  perspective,  and  a  device  for 
meaningful  and  speedy  consultation  on 
foreign  affairs  issues. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   TO   IM- 
PROVE COMMUNICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
■woman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  bills  to  improve 
communication  between  citizens,  their 
elected  officials  and  Government  agen- 
cies. 

The  first  bill  would  encourage  Con- 
gressmen to  provide  toll-free  telephone 
service  for  constituents  to  their  district 
offices  by  allowing  each  Representative 
funds  to  pay  the  base  cost  of  such  serv- 
ice. The  second  bill  would  allow  citizens 
to  write  postage-free  letters  to  the 
President,  Vice  President,  executive 
agencies  and  departments  as  well  as  to 
their  own  Senators  and  Representative. 
The  third  bill  would  initiate  a  GSA  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing an  incoming  toll-free  telephone  sys- 
tem for  the  regional  offices  of  executive 
agencies. 

The  need  for  toll-free  telephone  serv- 
ice and  postage-free  letters  is  daily  evi- 
dent to  elected  representatives  and 
agency  officials  alike.  Clearly,  it  is  imper- 
ative for  Members  of  Congress  to  know 
the  views,  concerns,  and  needs  of  their 
constituents.  It  is  also  important  to  give 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  have  free  and 
direct  contact  with  Federal  agencies  in 
order  to  obtain  information  and  resolve 
problems  concerning  social  security  and 
veterans"  benefits,  student  assistance  and 
a  vast  array  of  concerns  related  to  hun- 
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dreds  of  other  Federal  programs.  These 
new  services  would  be  of  special  benefit 
to  people  who  live  on  limited  incomes, 
such  as  many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Upon  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  installed  24-hour  toll-free  telephone 
service  for  my  constituents.  Each  week, 
between  150  and  200  telephone  calls  are 
received  on  this  line.  The  Ella-Phone 
links  the  residents  of  northwest  Con- 
necticut, their  concerns  «ind  problems 
directly  with  my  district  ofHce  for  action 
in  Washington.  My  bill  would  encourage 
other  Congressmen  to  make  the  same 
valuable  service  available  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  important  legislative  package  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  help 
bring  government  closer  to  people.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  bills  will  receive  early 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 


HERBERT  ROBACK,  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE  STAFF 
DIRECTOR.  WINS  CAREER  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  Herbert  Roback,  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Career  Service  Award  for 
Sustained  Excellence  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League.  The  League 
has  made  such  awards  annually  since 
1955,  each  year  honoring  10  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  awards  are  di- 
vided into  two  categories — the  Career 
Service  Award  for  Sustained  Excellence 
and  the  Career  Service  Award  for  Spe- 
cial Achievement.  The  purpose  of  these 
awards  is  not  only  to  honor  the  recip- 
ients, but  to  draw  pubhc  attention  to  the 
value,  diversity,  and  challenge  of  careers 
in  the  Federal  service. 

The  awards  for  1973  will  be  presented 
at  the  National  Civil  Service  League's 
19th  Career  Service  Awards  Banquet,  to 
be  held  Friday.  May  4. 1973.  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel.  The  presentation 
to  each  recipient  is  made  by  the  head  of 
his  agency.  I  will  be  making  the  presen- 
tation to  Mr.  Roback.  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  his  friends  will  want  to  attend. 
Further  information  on  the  banquet  cer- 
emony may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  from  our  commit- 
tee office. 

At  the  banquet  ceremony  on  May  4, 
I  will  see  some  good  friends,  in  addition 
to  Herb  Roback.  who  are  recipients  of 
awards  this  year.  These  include  Paul  G. 
Dembling,  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  Robert  E. 
Hollingsworth,  General  Manager  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  both  of 
whom  I  have  worked  with  closely  in  my 
capacities  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Another  award  recipient 
with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted  is 
George  M.  Low,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natior  al  Civil  Service 
League  Is  to  be  commeni  led  for  Includ- 
ing legislative  employees  in  its  consid- 
eration of  awards.  Alth(ugh  such  em- 
ployees are  not  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  they  include  mai  y  who  are  ca- 
reerists and  professional  persons  In  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  L<  gislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  ii  embers  of  this 
House  know  how  valuab  e  and,  indeed, 
indispensable  are  their  se  Tices.  I  under- 
stand that  Herb  Roback  Is  the  second 
stafr  member  of  the  Cong  ress  to  be  hon- 
ored with  this  award.  Th(  first  award  to 
a  congressional  stafif  mer  iber  was  made 
last  year  to  Dr.  Laurence  Woodworth  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  [nternal  Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

Herb  Roback's  extensiv  >  experience  in 
government  includes  wort  for  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  ai  id  for  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  a  id  Senate.  His 
congressional  committee  v  ork  dates  back 
to  1940,  when  he  was  a  pr  jfessional  staff 
member  of  the  Select  Coi  nmittee  Inves- 
tigating Interstate  Migrat  on. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in 
the  European  theater  an(  1  was  awarded 
the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  the 
Purple  Heart,  having  be«n  wounded  in 
action  in  Italy.  He  was  ci  iptured  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  of 
France  and  escaped  6  "/a  m  >nths  later,  re- 
turning safely  to  the  Uni  ed  States.  For 
a  time  thereafter,  he  wi  is  assigned  to 
the  Army  War  College  an  1  detailed  to  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Sen  ite  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  He  a  so  served  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  lousing  Expe- 
diter in  the  Office  of  W^r  Mobilzation 

His  association  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi)erations,  as  a 
professional  staff  member,  commenced  in 
June  1949.  During  1953-5  >,  he  served  as 
my  assistant  on  the  Comi  lission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Execut  ve  Branch  of 
the  Government — second  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Since  19o5  he  lias  been  staff 
director  of  the  Subcomn  ittee  on  Mili- 
tary Operations — now  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  Militar; '  Operations — 
and  since  1970,  he  also  has  the  important 
responsibility  of  being  stiff  director  of 
the  Pull  Committee  on  Gc  vernment  Op- 
erations. 

The  National  Civil  Seri  ice  League,  in 
selecting  Herb  Roback  for  an  award  this 
year,  emphasized  his  legls  lative  work  in 
Government  reorganizati<  n  and  in  the 
creation  of  the  Commissi<  n  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  I  coul<  1  cite,  in  addi- 
tion, numerous  other  coni  ributions  that 
Herb  has  made  to  the  bet  erment  of  the 
public  service.  He  has  coiducted  many 
important  investigations  for  the  com- 
mittee, has  prepared  repoi  ts  of  enduring 
value,  and  has  developed  recommenda- 
tions which  have  helped  tc  improve  Gov- 
ernment performance  in  many  ways. 
His  fairness  and  object  vity  and  his 
knowledge  and  insight  cor  ceming  public 
policies  and  Governmen ,  affairs,  are 
widely  recognized,  not  on]  y  in  the  Con- 
gress but  in  academic  an  1  professional 
circles. 

I  may  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Herb  has  received  many  1  jtters  of  con- 
gratulations for  this  awar  1.  They  speak 
words  of  praise,  a  praise  iully  deserved 
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the  highest  standards  of 
service. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  _, 

often,  the  important  and 

that  is  done  by  congressional 
f essionals  goes  unheralded 
nature  of  our  system,  public 
legislative  accompllshmenti 
given  only  to  the  Members 
and  Senators  who 
ings,  investigations,  markup 
other  phases  of  legislative  . 
us  know,  much  of  what  Is 
legislative   branch  of   our 
could  not  be  done  as  well, 
expertise  and  assistance,  an(  I 
without   the   work  of   thope 
women  who  are  career  staff 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Thus,  I  am  especially 
this   afternoon  in  the 
distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Houss 
on  Government  Operations 
in  his  fine  tribute  to  the 
our  committee,  Herbert  _.. 
to  receive  the  very  highes 
the  National  Civil  Service 
bestow  upon  a  professional 
ant. 

The  National  Civil 
honoring  Herb  Roback  for 
cellence,  and  Chairman 
described  better  than  I 
mendous  record  that  Herb 
in  substantive  terms  durii^g 
of  legislative  staff  work 
over   moi-e    than    30    years, 
would  be  well  to  call 
style  of  Herb's  work  on  the 
Operations  Committee, 
viewed  by  a  minority 
committee. 

I  have  served  on  the 
erations  Committee  since 
gress  in  1963.  I  have  work^ 
Roback  first  as  a  member 
ranking  minority  member 
committee  on  Military 
member  of  the  Commission 
ment  Procurement,  and 
years,  as  ranking  minoritji 
the  full  committee.  ^ 
these  11   years,   and  in 
capacities,  I  have  marveled 
ity  of  Herb's  work,  at  his 
and  at  his  mastery  of  the  ..  _ 
Federal  Government  In  all 
plexity.   Most  of   all, 
respected  Herb  for  his 
substantive  and  political,  in 
to  legislative  staff  work. 

Even  before  I  was  well  _,. 
Herb  as  staff  director  of  the 
erations    Subcommittee    h 
1960's,   I   was   tremendousl^ 
with  his  willingness  to 
with  and  assist  Members   . 
matters  regardless  of  their 
suasion  on  any  given  issue, 
my  years  on  the  Government; 
Committee,  and  my 
Commission    on    Governmeht 
ment,  I  have  been  able  to 
research,     advice,     and 
strongly  as  has  Chairman 
other  majority  members  of 
tee.  As  a  subcommittee 
and  now  as  staff  director  of 
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mittee.  Herb,  along  with  Chairman  Holi- 
field, have  set  a  high  standard  of  ob- 
jectivity and  cooperation  which  is  being 
felt  throughout  the  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  staffs.  This  has  enabled 
minority  members  and  minority  staff  to 
participate  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
work  on  matters  before  the  committee, 
and  has  resulted  in  an  overall  high 
standard  of  work  output  by  the  commit- 
tee itself. 

To  Herb  Roback  must  go  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  happy  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed. He  represents  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  well  deserves  public  rec- 
ognition, as  well  as  the  admiration  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thus,  I  delight  in  calling  attention  to 
the  award  Herb  will  receive  on  May  4 
from  the  National  Civil  Service  League, 
just  as  I  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  cooperation  and  work  with  Herb 
on  the  myriad  of  subjects  which  fall 
within  his  expertise. 


REVENUE  SHARING  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  news  release  my  Washington  office 
put  out  on  April  14,  1973,  and  also  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  that  deals  with 
"revenue  sharing  with  the  people": 
BuKKE  Announces  RxvsNtnc  Sharing  Plan 
With  the  People 

Congressman  James  A.  Btirke  (D-Milton) 
urged  reduction  of  the  regressive  social  se- 
curity tax  and  an  Increase  in  benefits  to  so- 
cial security  recipients  In  a  letter  to  his  col- 
leagues m  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

BUling  his  proposal  as  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  for  all  the  people,  Burke  stated  that  the 
present  social  security  taxes  are  regressive 
and  should  be  changed  to  corre^ond  with 
the  social  security  system  used  In  other  na- 
tions who  only  assess  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployee and  one-third  of  the  employer  with 
the  other  one-third  usually  financed  out  of 
the  general  revenue.  Burke  stated  that  young 
citizens  entering  the  work  force  today  are 
faced  with  forty  years  of  regressive  taxes  by 
paying  60  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes, 
and  small  business  and  Industry  is  suffering 
under  this  tax  by  making  up  the  other  50 
percent.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  social 
security  tax  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  the 
burdens  formally  borne  by  local  and  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  By  increasing  so- 
cial security  benefits  we  can  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  old  age  assistance,  Burke  stated. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  social  security 
recipients  live  almost  entirely  on  social  se- 
curity benefits.  As  a  result  of  Inflation,  rising 
costs  of  food,  rent,  clothing  and  housing,  etc., 
these  people  suffer  undue  hardship.  This  can 
be  easily  rectified  by  changing  the  tax  form- 
ula on  social  security  and  give  the  needed  in- 
crease In  benefits  to  the  elderly.  Burke  be- 
lieves that  a  50  ^c  Increase  is  Justified  at  this 
time.  In  a  letter  to  his  434  colleagues  In  the 
House  Burke  urged  them  to  co-sponsor  H.R. 
48.  Burke  says  there  are  plently  of  funds 
available  to  finance  this  as  a  result  of  freezing 
and  withholding  of  funds  by  the  federal 
government.  These  funds  combined  with  the 


closing  of  a  few  tax  loc^holee  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  revenue 
problems. 

House  or  Rephesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  IS,  1973. 

Dear  Colleague:  Will  you  support  a  rev- 
enue sharing  plan  for  all  the  pe<^le? 

We  seem  to  be  living  In  the  age  of  revenue 
sharing.  In  addition  to  the  revenue  sharing 
measures  already  on  the  books,  the  President 
seems  Intent  on  having  additional  revenue 
sharing  measures.  By  the  time  he  Is  finished 
the  Federal  Government  looks  as  though  it 
will  be  out  of  the  business  of  governing.  The 
people  wUl  be  dependent  ujjon  local  govern- 
ment tcyr  whatever  services  they  need;  aU  we 
m  Washington  will  have  to  do  Is  to  turn  over 
the  taxes  we  collect  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment for  which  we  have  no  responsibility 
and  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Before  we  get  out  of  the  business  of  gov- 
erning and  while  we  are  examining  ways  to 
share  revenues  I  though  we  ought  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  to  share  revenues 
with  the  greatest  number  of  people  directly. 
These  funds  will  not  be  passing  through  a 
middleman  but  go  directly  to  those  who  are 
burdened  with  heavy  taxes,  or  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  for  their  live- 
lihood in  old  age. 

The  measure  I  am  asking  you  to  cosponsor 
with  me  today  Is  one  of  those  rare  measures 
which  will  accomplish  two  things:  provide 
relief  for  the  overburdened  tax  payer — the 
most  overburdened  tax  payer  In  our  econ- 
omy, the  wage  earner — while  at  the  same 
time  substantially  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  elderly  in  our  society  who  have 
suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  Inflation  in 
recent  years. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  of  the  current 
crisis  confronting  the  American  consumer 
on  every  front — with  rising  rents,  rising  food 
prices,  rising  fuel  costs,  rising  taxes,  rising 
health  costs  and  rising  interest  rates.  While 
in  a  real  sense  no  one  in  our  society  can 
escape  this  crisis  I  don't  think  I  am  wrong  In 
my  hunch  that  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most 
are  the  millions  of  elderly  confined  to  live  on 
fixed  Incomes.  For  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  these  elderly,  social  security  benefits  have 
come  to  be  their  principal  source  of  income. 
Thus  social  security  Is  no  longer  to  be  viewed 
as  that  little  bit  of  extra  pin  money  for  the 
non-essentials  to  make  old  age  that  little  bit 
more  pleasant.  It's  time  we  faced  up  to  the 
fact  that  for  many  it  Is  their  sole  means  of 
support. 

Despite  recent  benefit  Increases  you  would 
be  surprised  to  know  that  social  security  In- 
come now  purchases  a  smaller  proportion  of 
goods  and  services  than  It  did  in  earlier  years. 
When  the  average  couple  started  to  collect 
Social  Security  benefits  at  the  end  of  1950, 
they  received  about  50%  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  considered  necessary  for 
reasonable  comfort  and  safety.  Today  the 
average  elderly  couple's  Social  Security  bene- 
fit is  equivalent  to  only  about  Wi  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  figures  necessary  for 
reasonable  comfort  and  safety.  An  average 
couple  today  receives  9271  per  month  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  When  compared  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging's  deter- 
mination of  (412  per  month  necessary  for  rea- 
sonable comfort  and  safety,  the  plight  of  our 
senior  citizens  becomes  clear. 

But  perhaps  aU  of  this  is  already  clear  to 
you  and  you  support  my  concept  that  what 
is  needed  to  put  the  fiscal  houses  of  the 
elderly  in  this  country  In  order  Is  a  fifty  per 
cent  increase  In  social  security  benefits  to 
bring  them  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  old  age  should  be  entitled  to. 

But  another  segment  of  the  p<^ulatlon  Is 
suffering  because  of  the  personal  state  of  the 
social  security  system  and  that  Is  the  working 


man  of  America.  Beginning  the  first  week  in 
January,  a  worker  makmg  $10,800  (the  statu- 
tory celling  on  Social  Security  taxable  in- 
come) began  noticing  a  $3.15  a  week  increase 
In  his  Social  Security  deduction.  A  wage 
earner  with  a  $12,000  Income  will  see  his 
Social  Security  tax  Increase  from  $468  m 
1972.  to  $631.80  In  1973,  to  $702  in  1974,  In 
other  words  a  50%  Increase. 

The  obligation  of  financing  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  falls  too  heavily  on  the  lower 
and  middle  income  people  of  the  working 
force.  The  regressive  features  of  the  present 
Social  Security  tax  actually  penalized  their 
working  and  It  is  a  long  time  before  they 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  labor.  Under  the 
present  level  of  benefits  and  taxation,  a  man 
who  enters  the  working  force  at  age  25  and 
letires  at  age  65  and  made  an  average  of 
$10,000  a  year  must  wait  until  he  Is  72  before 
he  receives  the  money  back  he  has  paid  In. 
He  will  be  78  before  all  the  money  contrib- 
uted to  his  benefits  will  be  received.  The 
prospect  can  hardly  excite  the  youger  mem- 
bers of  our  working  force  and  Is  a  heavy 
burden  made  heavier  in  these  days  of  infia- 
tlon,  unemployment  and  soaring  cost  of 
living.  It's  almost  as  If  we  have  deliberately 
set  out  to  set  one  generation  against  another, 
the  young  against  the  old. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  Injustice  of 
this  state  of  affairs  for  quite  some  time  now 
and  In  January  reintroduced  H.R.  48,  "Burke's 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  with  the  People."  My 
bill  recognizes  the  inequities  and  Inadequa- 
cies of  the  present  elderly  Insurance  system 
and  provides  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  Social 
Security  funding,  benefits  and  taxation. 
Adoption  of  my  refinancing  proposal  would 
mean  for  83  million  people  a  pay  raise  and 
provide  further  Incentive  to  work.  How?  The 
tax  structure  would  be  changed  from  its  pres- 
ent one-half  employee,  one-half  employer  to 
one-third  employee,  one-third  employer,  and 
one-third  genersil  revenues.  Right  now  the 
Social  Security  tax  rate  Is  5.8%  on  earned 
Income  up  to  $10,800.  If  my  plan  were  adc^ted 
and  nothing  else  were  done,  the  tax  would 
drop  to  3.8%  tomorrow.  For  every  $100.  the 
taxpayer  would  pay  $3.80  Instead  of  $5.80. 
This  represents  a  $2.00  savings  for  each 
worker  and  releases  that  money  for  his  own 
use. 

In  addition,  the  celling  on  earned  income 
without  a  loss  in  benefits  would  be  raised 
from  $2,100  to  $3,000.  This  Increases  the  In- 
centive for  the  elderly  to  keep  working  rec- 
ognizing, the  fact  that  people  who  feel  use- 
ful and  wanted,  are  often  healthier  and  hap- 
pier for  It. 

H.R.  48  should  have  great  appeal  for  the 
business  community  also.  Employers'  share 
of  Social  Security  tax  is  decreased  giving 
them  a  tax  break  and  releasing  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  for  utilization  In  Invest- 
ment or  whatever  way  the  employer  wishes. 

What's  holding  it  up?  I  faU  to  see  what  is 
so  radical  about  a  proposal  for  use  of  general 
revenues  and  social  security  funding.  The 
facts  are  that  since  Social  Security's  incep- 
tion using  general  revenues  has  been  recom- 
mended at  regular  Intervals  by  various  ad- 
vUory  groups  beginning  with  the  very  first 
committee  on  Economic  Security  In  1935  to 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  in 
later  years. 

The  more  I  think  about  the  way  the  Ad- 
ministration is  beating  the  bushes  for  ways 
to  share  revenue  I  am  amazed  how  a  proposal 
such  as  the  above  could  be  ignored.  It  would 
stimulate  the  economy.  It  would  give  assist- 
ance to  those  who  need  it  the  most  and  who 
can  do  the  least  for  themselves,  it  would  do 
much  to  redress  a  feature  of  our  tax  system 
which  has  become  more  regressive  with  each 
passing  year.  It  would  help  the  employer, 
especially  the  small  business  man  and  above 
all  it  would  benefit  the  people  involved  di- 
rectly. No  middleman!  No  expensive  surveys 
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to  see  how  benefits  have  been  diffused  and 
taxes  Indirectly  reduced.  The  Impact  would 
be  at  once  clear  and  immediate.  Aa  tor  the 
general  revenue  contrlbutlona  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  enough  funds  currently  being 
Impounded  that  the  Administration  would 
be  hard  pressed  not  to  support  a  program  as 
popular  as  this. 

Social  Security  Is  this  Oovernment's  majcn' 
spending  program  affecting  more  people  di- 
rectly than  any  other  Government  program. 
It  is.  In  short,  this  nation's  major  expression 
of  social  concern  for  Its  citizens.  It  is  high 
time  the  burdens  of  the  program  were  spread 
more  evenly  throughout  the  population  and 
the  benefits  were  more  commensurate  with 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  My  proposal 
would  do  Just  that. 

If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  HJEl.  48  In 
whole    or    In    part,    please    contact    Debbie 
Swartz  at  6-3215. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  A.  BuaKE, 

af ember  o/  Congress. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO   THE  CITI- 
ZENS     OP     GREATER     JOHNSTO^;VN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai-ks  at  thLs 
point  in  the  Recou)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise  to 
salute  the  hard-working  people  of 
Greater  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  molding  my 
hometown  into  an  All-American  city  as 
defined  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  the  National  Municipal  League. 

The  recent  announcement  of  this 
award  is  more  than  a  means  of  praise 
for  our  public  officials  and  civic  leader- 
ship. Above  all,  it  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  area  who  made  Johnstown 
truly  worthy  of  national  recognition. 
This  honor  will  prove  to  be  a  selling  point 
for  the  area,  but  the  people  must  not 
become  complacent.  They  must  continue 
to  prove  Jolinstown  is  a  good  place  to 
live  and  work. 

A  period  of  economic  stagnation  in  the 
fifties  made  the  inhabitants  realize  they 
must  turn  the  city  proper  and  its  sur- 
rounding suburbs  in  a  new  direction.  At 
that  time,  many  critics  stated  Greater 
Johnstown  was  dying— little  did  they 
know  the  people  were  merely  regrouping 
for  a  mass  assault  on  the  problems  that 
had  to  be  eradicated. 

The  citizens  of  Johnstown  wanted  to 
live  in  a  modern,  progressive  city  so  they 
pooled  their  resources  and  skills.  With 
the  help  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds,  and  the  sweat  of  hundreds  of 
dedicated  people,  the  city  began  to  forge 
a  brighter  futuie.  The  Greater  Johns- 
town area  has  made  major  advance- 
ments in  improving  its  educational 
facilities.  It  has  initiated  large-scale  ur- 
ban renewal  projects;  fostered  industrial 
advancement;  improved  health  and  hos- 
pital care;  and  expanded  assistance  and 
housing  programs  for  the  low  Income 
and  elderly.  With  this  renovation,  the 
business  community  became  an  integral 
part  of  a  rejuvenation  process. 

No  single  person  can  take  credit  for 
the  award,  nor  can  any  one  citizen  indi- 
vidually carry  on  the  pride  of  advance- 
ment. Just  as  many,  many  people  built 
the  new  Greater  Johnstown,  they  must 
now  sustain  and  nurture  it.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 


residents  of  Greater  Joinstown  to  utilize 
all  available  resources  to  maintain  their 
"model  city"  status  anf  grow  and  grow. 
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(Mr.  STRATTON  asl^ed 
permission  to  extend  h]  s 
point  in  the  Record  a^d 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr, 
row,  Tuesday,  the  Hous  s 
perennial  issue  of  spending 
a  time  of  budget  crisis 
of  the  west  front  of  the 
pose  of  this  plan  is  prifiarily 
hideaway  office  space 
the  Architect  admitted 

testimony  before  the      

tions  Committee — though 
leted  his  admission 
record. 

Can  we  really  vote 
an  obvious,  narrow  purpose 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nat  on 
paper,  the  New  York  Tijies 
oppose  this  boondoggle 
to  destroy  the  Capito! 
visage  on  the  eve  of 
birthday. 

Under  leave  to  extend 
Include  the  following  editorial 
day's  New  York  Times: 

An  Essential  Raving 

Now  that  Congress  Is 
large  new  Senate  Office 
less  reason  than  ever  to 
While   this   does   not  solv  s 
master -planning 
talie  off  some  of  the 
the  need  for  immediate 
tol's  West  Front.  Approval 
and   misguided   plan    to 
Front,  which  Is  to  raise  ita 
this  week,  would  now  be 
gratuitous  destruction. 

Dismissal  of  the  scheme 
as  a  way  of  carrying  out  a 
of  establishing  overdue 
tlon's  leading  landmark, 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
But  with  the  decision  to 
new  office  building,  there 
necessity  to  carry  out  so  grcjss 
an  error  of  Judgment.  Sei^ 
should  finally  prevail. 
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TO  ESTAB- 
VALLEY 
PARK  AND 


INTRODUCTION  OP  B^LL 
LISH     THE 

NATIONAL 

REC^REATION  AREA 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  isked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ext<  nd  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  mattei .) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  M  .  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasm-e  to  be  joining  today  with  my 

[rom  Ohio  (Mi-. 
,  other  members 
a  nd  other  Mem- 


distinguished  colleagues 
Vandc  and  Mr.  Regula) 
of  the  Ohio  delegation 


bers  of  Congress  In  intrt  ducing  a  bill  to 
create  the  Cuyahoga  Talley  National 
Histoi-ical  Park  and  Redreation  Area.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  '  vith  the  imani- 
mous  support  this  propoial  has  received 
from  the  northeast  Ohio  delegation,  and 


gi  Ing  ahead  with  a 

lulldlng,  there   Is 

mutilate  the  Capitol. 

the  problem  of 

space.  It  does 

and  obviate 
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reppect 
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tplendid  economy, 

for  the  na- 

Just  of  restoring 

American  people. 

proceed  with  the 

Is  now  no  urgent 

and  Irreparable 

and  sensibility 


2  years  ago,  the  Nations  1  Park  Service 
sent  a  study  team  out  t)  the  valley  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  area  there 
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that  first  study 
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lucted  by  the 


iion  area  in  the 
ting  final  ap- 
Interior. 
ion  of  this  bill 


the  broad  support  from 

State  and  from  m«nbe^  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 
Following  introduction 


the  rest  of  our 


of  a  similar  bill 


ere  urban  park 

p;he  Cuyahoga 

ga  River  and 

Akron,  Ohio, 

ges  have  been 


The  preliminary  report  of „„  ^^^^ 

group  called  the  Cuyattoga  Valley  "a 
crucial  and  needed  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral parks — a  imique  opptortunity  which 
cannot  be  ignored." 

Since  then,  a  more  e„ 

the  valley  has  been  co_ >,.^ „,   ^.^ 

Park  Service,  and  their  jdraft  report- 
recommending   creation   of   a  national 
historical  park  and  recrei 
Cuyahoga  Valley— is  aw; 
proval  by  the  Secretary  i 

Along  with  the  Introdui, ^  .^^  „.„ 

today,  we  are  releasing  a\  map  outlining 
suggested  boundaries  fo^  the  proposed 
park.  The  map  was  devdoped  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Nation^  Park  Service 
and  reflects  current  thinking  about  ap- 
propriate boundaries  for 'the  park.  But 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  bound- 
aries are  only  suggestioni;  if  our  bill  is 
passed,  the  final  boundaries  will  be  fixed 
only  after  full  public  hearings. 

The  bill  we  are  Intrtducing  today 
would  establish  a  15,000- 
and  recreation  area  in 
Valley— along  the  Cuy™ 
old  Ohio  Canal— betwee 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Some  substantive  cha._„„  ..„,v,  ^j^^^ 
made  in  the  bill  since  its  [introduction  2 
years  ago.  The  original  bfil  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  ilecreation  cor- 
ridor along  the  Ohio  Carnal  extending 
south  of  Akron  through  Summit,  Stark 
and  Tuscarawas  Counties.  Although  that 
section  is  not  in  the  dew  bin,  It  is 
planned  to  cover  thla  codcept  In  a  sep- 
arate bill.  The  provision  tb  create  a  Na- 
tional RecreaUon  River  ik  that  portion 
ctf  the  Cuyahoga  River  lipstream  from 
Cuyahoga  Palls  to  Its  <ieadwaters  In 
Geauga  County  has  also  been  eliminated 
It  was  the  view  of  the  Park  Service  that 
while  both  proposals  have  important 
park  and  recreation  potential,  they  are 
sufficiently  different  from  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  project  that  they  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  Sudy. 

The  primary  purpose  of  jthe  bill  we  are 
Introducing  today  Is  to  pr4serve— f  or  the 
present  generation  and  all  future  gen- 
erations—this magniflcenit  scenic  and 
historic  open  green  space  that  is  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley— the  only  major  open 
space  remaining  between  he  hl^ly  In- 
dustrialized cities  of  Cleveland  and 
Akron. 

The  critical  need  for  oiien  space  and 
recreation  facilities  in  u  ban  areas  is 
well  known.  On  a  national  level,  over  73 
percent  of  the  total  population  now  lives 
in  urban  areas — and  thatj  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  85  perceiit  by  the  year 
2000.  But  a  mere  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
recreation  lands  are  located  in  urban 
areas. 

in  certain  sections  of  he  country — 
particularly  the  middle  vjest — this  im- 
balance between  population  density  and 
recreation  resources  is  more  critical.  The 
east  north-central  region  of  the  coun- 
try— consisting  of  Ohio,  ln(  liana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsii — makes  up 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  yet  only  1  percen    of  all  f eder- 
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ally  administered  recreation  areas  are 
located  within  this  five-State  region. 

Ohio,  the  sixth  most  populous  State 
In  the  Nation,  has  no  national  parks  or 
recreation  areas.  Prom  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  area,  where  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  State  population  is  located 
the  nearest  national  park  is  over  200 
miles  away. 

President  Nixon  addressed  himself  to 
this  crisis  when  he  outlined  a  new  na- 
tional policy  in  February,  1971  to  "bring 
parks  to  where  the  people  are  so  that 
everyone  has  access  to  nearby  recrea- 
tional areas." 

And  last  year,  as  the  Nation  celebrated 
the  100th  armiversary  of  the  National 
Park  System,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Morton  spoke  about  the  Second  Century 
of  National  Parks.  He  said: 

One  of  the  great  social  needs  of  America 
In  the  years  ahead  will  be  to  provide  refresh- 
ing recreational  opportunities  to  the  city 
dweller.  We  can  no  longer  accept  the  premise 
that  parks  are  where  you  find  them;  we  must 
Identify — and  create — parks  where  people 
need  them. 

The  magnificent  thing  about  the  CJuya- 
hoga  Valley  is  that  it  has  all  the  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreational  potential  to 
qualify  as  a  park  in  its  own  right — and 
it  is  located  right  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  populous  and  indus- 
trialized regions.  Over  4  million  people 
already  live  within  a  half -hour's  drive  of 
the  proposed  park. 

If  we  act  now,  before  development  de- 
stroys the  beauty  of  the  Valley  and 
pushes  land  prices  beyond  our  reach,  we 
can  preserve,  for  a  relatively  small  sum, 
this  magnificant  valley  and  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  open  space  and  out- 
door recreational  resources  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  area. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  took  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  toward  meeting  our 
national  goal  of  putting  parks  where  the 
people  are  with  the  creation  of  two  great 
urban  parks — one  on  the  east  coast,  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
one  on  the  west  coast,  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  to  create  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Park — the  first  ma- 
jor national  urban  park  in  the  middle 
west — would  be  a  fitting  follow-up  to  our 
action  in  the  last  session. 

But  time  is  running  out. 

Because  the  valley  floor  is  a  flood  plain 
and  its  wooded  slopes  are  too  steep  for 
low-cost  development,  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley has  been  one  of  the  few  large  land 
areas  In  the  region  to  retain  its  rural 
character.  But  it  is  now  threatened  on  all 
sides  by  prospective  commercial  and  high 
density  residential  development,  and  the 
pressures  are  mounting  daily.  In  the  2 
years  since  our  bill  was  first  introduced, 
several  priceless  parcels  of  land  have 
been  lost  to  urbanization  despite  the  ac- 
tivities of  local  park  boards  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  acquire  threatened  lands  in 
the  valley.  Because  local  funds  are  lim- 
ited and  local  zoning  h£is  up  to  now  been 
unable  to  block  mounting  urban  pres- 
sures, immediate  Federal  intervention 
is  essential  to  prevent  further  encroach- 
ment in  the  valley. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  has  played  a 
long  and  significant  role  in  American 
history — and  many  historical  landmarks 
remain  which  would  be  preserved  for  all 
time  with  creation  of  the  park.  An  In- 


dian tribe  of  the  mound-building  cul- 
ture occupied  the  vtdley  from  600  B.C.  to 
800  A.D.,  and  over  300  sites  of  archeologl- 
cal  Interest  have  been  Identified  in  the 
valley.  Because  of  the  short  8-mlle  port- 
age from  the  Cuyahoga  to  the  Tuscar- 
awas River,  the  CTuyahoga  River  was  a 
vital  link  for  the  Indians  between  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys.  In  fact,  the  Cuyahoga  was 
so  important  to  the  Indians  as  a  trading 
route  that  they  declared  it  "sacred 
ground"  to  assure  that  it  remain  open, 
free  from  warfare,  at  all  times. 

George  Wsishlngton,  in  his  travels  In 
the  wilderness  as  a  yoimg  man  recorded 
in  his  letters  the  importance  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  and  portage  trail  and  recog- 
nized its  potential  for  future  commercial 
development.  In  the  treaty  of  Port  Mc- 
intosh, entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Dela- 
ware, and  Wyandot  Indian  tribes  in  1785, 
the  portage  trail  and  the  Cuyahoga  River 
north  to  Lake  Erie  were  established  as 
the  boundary  between  lands  open  to 
white  settlers  and  lands  to  the  west  re- 
served to  the  Indians.  But  the  "bound- 
ary line"  soon  became  a  major  gate- 
way to  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the 
fiood  of  settlers  streamed  across  the  "In- 
dian lands"  to  the  west. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  in  1827  connecting  the  Cuyahoga, 
Cleveland,  and  Akron  with  the  Tuscara- 
was and  Ohio  Valley  and  the  subsequent 
opening  up  of  the  entire  Ohio  territory 
to  development,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  en- 
tered the  best  known  and  most  colorful 
period  in  its  history. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  val- 
ley has  been  preserved.  In  addition  to  a 
portion  of  the  historic  canal,  with  its 
locks  and  millhouses,  there  is  the  West- 
em  Reserve  Village  which  has  been  re- 
assembled in  the  valley  and  the  Jona- 
than Hale  Farm — a  preservation  project 
honoring  one  of  the  valley's  first  settlers. 
Also,  many  of  the  structures  in  the  his- 
toric village  of  Peninsula  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  village  has  an  aura  of  the 
19th  century  when  the  works  of  man  in 
America  were  still  modest  and  close  to 
nature. 

Besides  its  history,  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley possesses  a  wealth  of  beautiful  vistas, 
impressive  landscapes,  pastoral  lands, 
deep  wooded  and  picturesque  ravines, 
streams,  and  lakes  and  hills.  Over  four- 
fifths  of  the  valley  is  steeply  sloped, 
heavily  wooded,  rugged  terrain. 

Tinkers  Creek  Gorge,  already  recog- 
nized as  a  national  landmark,  is  located 
in  the  valley  along  with  the  Stumpy 
Basin  Nature  Conservancy  area,  a  unique 
primitive  area  containing  a  remarkable 
aggregation  of  flora.  In  fact  the  entire 
valley  boasts  a  particularly  wide  variety 
of  vegetation  and  wildlife,  because  it  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  botanical  crossroads — the 
meeting  place  for  plantllfe  of  the  East, 
West,  North,  and  South.  The  western 
edge  of  the  Appalachian  plateau  crosses 
the  Cuyahoga  River  near  the  town  of 
Independence,  and  turns  south  just  west 
of  the  Valley.  This  makes  the  Cuyahoga 
a  dividing  line  between  esistem  moimtain 
and  western  prairie  botanical  provinces. 

As  one  botanist  has  pointed  out : 

Northeastern  Ohio  is  one  of  the  richest,  if 
not  the  richest,  natural  history  area  on  the 
North  American  continent. 


A  few  miles  upstream  from  the  Port  of 
Cleveland,  the  Cuyahoga  River  becomes  a 
lovely,  narrow,  wandering,  scenic,  and 
nearly  wild  stream — ideal  for  canoeing 
and  water  recreation. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  is  not  new.  It  is  the  product  of 
years  of  study  and  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  many  dedicated  citizens.  As  long  ago 
as  1925,  the  famous  landscape  architect 
flrm  founded  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Akron 
Metropolitan  Park  Board,  declared  that 
the  valley  was  the  most  important  scenic 
asset  in  the  Akron  area  and  recommend- 
ed that  it  be  preserved  in  its  entirety  as 
a  rural  park. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  the  Ohio  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  to 
determine  its  potential  for  recreational 
uses  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  realize  this 
potential. 

The  study,  completed  in  1968,  reached 
the  "indisputable  conclusion  that  the 
valley  must  be  preserved  as  open  space 
land."  Five  major  recommendations 
were  made  in  the  report: 

First.  Preserve  the  natural  landscape 
of  the  entire  valley  and  its  tributary  val- 
leys and  ravines. 

Second.  Provide  for  public  beneflts, 
leisure  time  recreational  facilities  for 
camping,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  fish- 
ing.  nature  study,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Third.  Take  immediate  action  to  ar- 
rest damaging  effects  of  both  water  and 
air  pollution. 

Fourth.  Establish  extensions  and  addi- 
tions to  existing  park  lands  to  be  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  agencies  already 
opei-ating  in  the  valley;  namely  the 
Clevelsuid  Metropolitan  Park  District 
and  the  Akron  MetropoUtan  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

Fifth.  Restore  and  preserve,  for  public 
enjoyment,  the  rich  historical  features 
of  the  valley. 

Following  publication  of  the  study,  the 
Akron  and  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park 
Districts  joined  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
20,000  acre  park  in  the  valley  region. 
Both  have  done  a  superb  job,  under  dif- 
ficult financial  conditions,  and  are  to  be 
commended.  Together,  they  have  pur- 
chased 1,625  acres  of  land  in  the  valley 
for  preservation. 

More  recently,  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
named  preservation  of  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley the  State's  No.  1  recreation  goal,  and 
has  joined  with  the  two  park  districts 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  preserve  an 
additional  14,500  acres.  To  date,  the  State 
has  appropriated  $1  million  of  its  own 
funds  for  land  acquisition  in  the  valley, 
and  has  spent  $1  million  of  Federal 
LAWCON  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  State-local  effort  has  broad  sup- 
port in  the  area.  The  plan  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Northeast  Ohio  Area  Co- 
ordinating Agency — the  official  A-95  re- 
gional planning  and  review  agency  for 
the  Cleveland-Akron  area — and  by  both 
the  Tri-County  and  Cuyahoga  Regional 
Planning  Commissions.  The  State  plan  is 
consistent  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Cuyahoga  River  Restoration  project,  the 
State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion plan  and  the  Northeast  Ohio  Water 
Development  plan — all  of  which  recog- 
nize the  invaluable  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional potential  of  the  area. 
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Community  support  Is  equally  strong. 
The  two  major  newspapers  in  the  area — 

the  Akron  Beacon  Joiirnal  and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer— have  both  repeatedly 
editorialized  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
valley.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
theh-  two  most  recent  editorials  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  addition  to  the  public  lands  pre- 
served through  the  efforts  of  the  local 
park  districts  and  the  State,  considerable 
private  investment  has  also  been  made  in 
the  valley  area  which  contributes  enor- 
mously to  its  value  as  an  open  space  and 
recreational  resource.  The  magnificent 
Blossom  Music  Center — sununer  home  of 
the  famed  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  one 
of  the  major  outdoor  music  pavilions  in 
the  country — Is  located  on  the  rim  of 
the  valley.  It  is  adjoined  by  Kent  State 
University's  performing  arts  center. 
Numerous  summer  camps  for  children, 
golf  courses,  historic  sites  and  parks  as 
well  as  the  Boston  Mill  and  Brandywine 
Ski  areas  are  also  included. 

Despite  the  substantial  efforts  already 
made  by  local  and  State  governments  and 
private  individuals  to  preserve  the  valley, 
Federal  assistance  is  clearly  essential  if 
this  magnificent  resource  and  the  consid- 
erable Investment  already  made  in  It  are 
to  be  protected  and  enhanced  for  the 
Ijeneflt  of  everyone. 

With  only  the  funds  available  to  the 
State  and  the  metropolitan  park  dis- 
tricts, it  is  estimated  that  acquisition  of 
the  entire  proposed  park  will  take  up- 
ward of  20  years.  Given  the  enormous 
development  pressures  on  the  valley  to- 
day, we  simply  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
time.  Witliin  the  next  5  yeai-s,  in  all  prob- 
ability, large  and  key  sections  of  the 
valley  will  be  lost  to  development  if  we 
do  not  act  Immediately.  And,  of  course, 
the  price  of  land,  which  is  still  relatively 
reasonable,  will  escalate  sharply  in  the 
time  period  outlined  by  the  State  plan. 

It  is  difflcxilt  to  predict  in  advance  the 
"mix"  of  land  ownership  that  the  park 
would  consist  of  when  the  acquisition 
process  is  completed.  As  I  will  outline 
further  on.  the  bill  provides  for  several 
different  types  of  ownership,  including 
continuation  of  present  private  owner- 
ship, in  the  park  area.  For  this  reason  it 
is  difQcult  to  forecast  the  average  cost 
per  acre  of  the  proposed  park.  However, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  estimate  an 
average  cost  of  $1,000  per  acre  if  the  park 
were  to  be  created  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Based  on  past  experience,  the  cost 
could  easily  escalate  fivefold  10  years 
from  now,  such  are  the  mounting  pres- 
sures for  urban  development  in  the 
Cleveland-Akron  area. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
pointed  out  in  their  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  State's  land  ac- 
quisition i^an,  only  national  park  status 
will  permit  acquisition  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  State  could  achieve,  thus  sav- 
ing more  of  the  valley  from  development 
and  at  less  inflated  prices. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  preserve  the 
land  as  scenic  open  space  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interference  with  the  rights  of 
Landowners  to  continue  to  use  their  land 
as  they  are  now  doing,  at  a  minimal  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  minimal 
loss  of  taxes  to  the  local  authorities. 


Ap)ni 


After  Introduction  of  the  bill  2  years 
ago,  there  was  extensive  discussion  In  the 
press,  in  regional  planning  agencies  and 
in  public  hearings  in  the  area.  While  sup- 
port for  the  project  was  overwhelming, 
there  was  some  appreheision  and  mis- 
understanding among  so  ne  residents  of 
the  valley  about  the  impfict  of  the  pro- 
posed park  on  their  land — and  among 
some  of  the  local  officials  about  the  im- 
pact the  bill  would  have  tn  the  local  tax 
base  and  their  ability  to  provide  adequate 
services.  In  redrafting  tha  bill,  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  meeting  these  con- 
cerns. I  want  to  explainjin  some  detail 
precisely  how  the  bill  wduld  do  this. 

First,  Uie  Secretary  of]  the  Interior  is 
prohibited  from  acquiring  any  land  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  so  long  as 
that  land  is  subject  to  a  zoning  law  or 
ordinance  which  has  be^  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  insuring  that  the  land 
will  not  be  used  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  the  park.  Under  the 
bill.  Federal  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  local  unite  of  government,  if 
requested,  to  write  such  zoning  regula- 
tions. In  addition  to  prote  ;ting  the  rights 
of  landowners,  this  prov:  sion  will  allow 
local  governments  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  real  estate  rem  >ved  from  their 
tax  rolls  by  the  proi?osed  park. 

Second,  the  Secretary  may  negotiate 
with  landowners  to  pu  chase  "scenic 
easement"  rights  on  thei-  land  so  that 
he  does  not  have  to  acquuie  the  land  out- 
right. Much  of  the  land  in  the  valley 
will  be  preserved  in  this  ;  nanner.  Under 
a  scenic  easement,  the  landowner  and 
the  Goveniment  reach  an  agreement  un- 
der which  the  Govemmen  t  agrees  to  pay 
the  owner  for  a  binding^  covenant  that 
the  land  will  not  be  developed  in  the  fu- 
ture in  specific  ways  whic^  would  not  be 
harmonious  with  the  pari 
means,  the  landowner  is  _ 
to  use  his  land  as,  for  exai 
a  family  residence,  while 
acter  of  the  land  is  pr( 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Third,  the  bill  provide^  tliat  in  cases 
where  the  landowner  agijees  to  sell  his 
land  outright  to  the  Secretary,  the  land- 
owner may  retain,  for  a  tirm  of  25  years 
or  for  life,  the  right  to  continue  to  use 
and  occupy  the  land  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  purposed  of  the  bill. 

Fourth,  within  the  suiested  boimd- 
aries  of  the  proposed  pari  as  shown  on 
the  map,  areas  of  concen^ated  develop- 
ment such  as  Brecksville,  Peninsula,  and 
Boston  Mills,  as  well  as  other  isolated 
areas  of  development  wou  ,d  be  excluded 
from  the  park  proper. 

Fifth,  to  meet  the  pioblem  of  dl- 
noinishing  the  tax  base,  (tie  bill  directs 
the  Secretax-y  of  the  Interl  jr  to  develop  a 
cooperative  plan  with  the  I  State  and  local 
governments  to  minimize  and  offset  the 
impact  of  the  park  on  ocal  property 
taxes,  to  provide  adequate  road  mainte- 
nance, rescue,  flreflghtlng  and  law  en- 
forcement services  in  the  aark  area  and 
to  relieve  the  local  governments  of  the 
cost  of  these  services. 

Sixth,  public  participaiion  in  every 
phase  of  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  park  is  assured  by  this  bill. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Intiior  would  be 
required  to  hold  a  public  hearing,  in  the 
valley,  prior  to  any  decistons  about  the 
boimdaries  of  the  park.  ;  n  addition,  a 
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plan.  By  this 
ble  to  ccHitinue 
aple,  a  farm  or 
^he  open  char- 

erved  for  the 


Cuj-ahoga  Valley  Natlonil  Park  and 
Recreation  Area  Commission  will  be  cre- 
ated to  meet  with  the  Secretary  periodi- 
cally on  matters  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration and  development  of  the  park.  Of 
the  13  Commission  members,  five  are  to 
be  named  from  among  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  offering  this  bill 
as  an  outstanding  opportinity  for  the 
Congress  and  the  adminls&ation,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  to  take  the  next  great 
step  in  establishing  a  system  of  national 
m-ban  recreation  areas.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  momentum  begi  n  so  well  last 
year  with  the  Gateway  and  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Areas.  ^  we  act  now, 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  can  become  a  mag- 
nificent "Central  Park"  fo(r  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  editorial  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  B  icord  at  tliis 
point: 

I  Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Jovimal, 

May  17.  1971) 

Chance  To  Save  the  Valley 

(By  John  S.  Knight,  Preslder  t  and  Editor) 

Several  thoiisand  acres  of  unspoiled,  un- 
developed woods  and  meado  vs  are  In  the 
Ciiyahoga  River  vaUey  betwem  Akron  and 
Cleveland. 

The  fact  that  there  U  still  at  much  natural 
beauty  so  close  to  heavUy-pop  lUated  areas  Is 
almost  a  miracle. 

With  greater  awareness  In  the  last  few 
years  of  the  Importance  of  having  open 
.spaces  near  the  cities,  there  hi «  come  a  real- 
ization that  the  Cuyahoga  V»Uey  Is  worth 
preserving. 

lu  addition,  this  p&rtlcular  locality  U  rich 
in  historic  lore.  Early  settlers  irom  New  Eng- 
land built  their  homes  here  and  then  the 
Ohio  Canal,  a  waterway  into  i  he  wilderness, 
paralleled  the  river. 

In  1968,  the  Ohio  Departmi  nt  of  Natural 
Resoxirces  made  a  study  whlcd  reached  the 
conclusion  that  "the  valley  must  be  pre- 
served as  open  space." 

Now  Congressman  J<An  F.  ielberllng  and 
scMne  of  bis  colleagues  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  create  the  Ohio  Canal  and 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical  Park 
and  Recreational  Area.  ] 

Fortunately,  many  hundred?  of  acres  are 
already  owned  by  Akron  and  01eveland  Met- 
ropcdltan  park  districts  and  by  quasi-public 
groups  such  as  Boy  and  Oirl  gcouts  ai^  the 
Blossom  Music  Center.  This  lattd  will  reixiain 
as  It  is. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  buen  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  some  i  >wners  of  pri- 
vate property.  Few,  if  any,  w^l  be  asked  to 
give  up  their  land  and  move  Bway.  For  the 
most  part,  the  value  of  their  brop«rtles  will 
be  enhanced. 

The  prime  objective  wiU  be  1  o  preserve  the 
area  as  it  la  now  and  to  pn  rent  the  en- 
croachnient  of  commerce  and  1  idustry  or  the 
spawning  of  large  housing  developments. 

What  happens  In  the  Cuyal  oga  VaOley  in 
the  years  ahead  Is  of  concern  to  many  mil- 
lions of  people  In  Ohio — not  Ji  ist  to  the  few 
thousand  who  now  live  there. 

Whether  under  local,  stat^  or  national 
auspices,  the  preservation  of  tnls  oasis  near 
the  cities  is  an  opportunity 
grasped. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Plafi  Dealer. 

April  6,  1971 J 
Federal  Funds  for  National  Park 
For  at  least  five  yean,  th^re  has  been 
serious  discussion  of  creating  a  national  park 
In  the  Cuyahoga  Biver  VaUejT  Whether  It 
wlU  actxially  come  to  fruition  i  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  fate  of  a  bill  belnk  prepared  by 
T7.S.  Reps.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  T>  22,  and  John 
F.  Sleberllng  Jr..  D-14.  of  Akrtn. 


;hat   must  be 
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The  legislation  would  provide  $40  million 
In  federal  funds  for  the  park. 

This  newspaper  Is  alrettdy  on  record  m 
favoring  the  establishment  of  th»  park.  It 
would  be  a  center  for  scenic,  educational, 
historic  and  recreational  purposes  for  som« 
3.9  mUllon  Ohloans  living  within  30  miles  of 
the  20-mlle  long  valley  from  Granger  Road 
In  Oarfleld  Heights  to  the  Akron  city  limits. 

Time  Is  running  out  on  the  proposed  park. 
It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  its  creation 
cannot  wait  for  the  availability  of  sufficient 
locttl  and  state  money.  Federal  funding  Is 
essential. 

Cleveland  and  Akron  metropolitan  park 
districts  are  acquiring  land  that  would  be 
part  of  the  park.  But  It  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $20  million  more  to  purchase  just 
half  of  the  acreage  Included  in  the  federal 
proposal.  If  there  are  more  delays  the  land 
will  grow  costlier  and  the  project  will  be- 
come more  expensive. 

The  creation  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  Val- 
ley National  Park  would  mean  the  preser- 
vation In  its  natural  state  of  an  area  that 
has  figured  prominently  In  Ohio  history.  As 
a  park,  it  would  continue  to  benefit  the  lives 
of  Ohloans. 

H.R.  7076 
To   provide    for   the   establishment   of   the 

Cuyahoga  VaUey  NaUonal  Historical  Park 

and  Recreation  Area 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of   the  United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS     AND    PtTRPOSE 

Section.  1.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declaies 
that  it  is  a  policy  of  this  Nation  to  put 
parks  where  the  people  are,  so  that  every- 
one has  access  to  nearby  recreational  areas; 
that  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  is  the  last  major 
unurbanlzed  and  undeveloped  open  land  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Akron,  Ohio,  serving 
Interstate  travelers  and  four  million  residents 
in  adjoining  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas;  that  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey,  south 
of  Cleveland  and  north  of  Akron,  is  a  large, 
green  area  of  some  forty  thousand  acres,  of 
which  over  four-fifths  Is  steeply  sloped, 
heavily  wooded,  rugged  terrain,  located  In 
the  center  of  a  rapidly  spreading  superme- 
tropolis;  that  the  Cuyahoga  lies  in  an  area 
which  Is  rich  In  Indian  history  and  artifacts 
and  early  Northwest  Territory  history  as  the 
shortest  portage  point  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys, 
thus  making  the  Cuyahoga  River  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  small  rivers  of  Ameri- 
ca; and  that  the  Ohio-Erie  Canal,  which 
connected  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  the  Ohio- 
Mlsslsslppl  River  system  between  1830  and 
1913  ran  through  the  Cuyahoga  River  Val- 
ley, where  much  of  the  canal  Is  still  intact, 
with  portions  capable  of  reconstruction, 
preservation,  and  operation  for  recreational 
and  edvicational  purposes. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  develop  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  for  the 
recreational  enjoyment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  an  area  where  there  is  a  pressing  and 
critical  shortage  of  Federal  and  State  recre- 
ation facilities. 

DEFmrnoNs 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "park"  means  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area  as  provided  In  this  Act; 

(2)  "canal"  means  the  Ohio-Erie  Canal, 
Including  Its  towpath; 

(3)  "recreation  development"  means  the 
development  of  the  park  for  scenic,  educa- 
tional, historic,  and  recreational  purposes, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  walking,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  boating,  bicycling,  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  camping,  forest  manage- 
ment, fish  and  wUdllfe  management,  fishing, 
trater  qjorts.  and  scenic  and  historic  site 
preservation  and  viewing,  including  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  portions  of  the 
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canal    as    a   working   canal    with   c^eratlng 
canal  boats; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(5 )  "State"  means  the  8t«t«  of  Ohio; 

(6)  "local  government"  maana  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State,  including  but 
not  limited  to  a  county,  city,  village,  town- 
ship, park  district,  school  district,  or  other 
special  district  created  pursuant  to  State 
law; 

(7)  "Commission"  means  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Park  and  Recreation  Area 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  thU  Act; 

(8)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, (»  club;  and 

(9)  "landowner"  means  any  person,  local 
government,  or  State  owning  real  property 
or  interests  In  real  property  in,  adjacent  to, 
or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  park  area. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  preserve  and  Interpret 
the  historic  and  scenic  features  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley,  and  to  enhance  the  potential  of 
the  area  for  recreation  development,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  establish  as  provided 
in  this  Act  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  is  directed  to  complete 
such  action  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shaU 
establish  the  park  by  publication  of  a  notice 
to  that  efiect  In  the  Federal  Register  at  such 
time  as  he  determines  that  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  efficiently  adminlstrable  park  area  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the 
park  shall  consist  of  such  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein  and  any  thereafter  acquired 
pursuant  to  tills  Act.  The  total  area  included 
within  such  acquisition  shaU  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  acres  and  shall,  at  the  time 
of  establishment  of  the  park  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  provided  herein,  be  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  acres.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  the  park  from  time  to 
time  by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register: 
Provided,  That  such  revision  does  not  re- 
duce («  expand  the  total  acreage  beyond  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  specified  in 
this  section.  The  park  shall  be  located  with- 
in the  eastern  and  western  rims  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley,  north  of  Bath  Road,  in  Sum- 
mit County,  and  south  of  Rockside  Road  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  all  of  which  area  shall 
hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  the  "study 
area". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  after  notice  of  a 
public  hearing  published  at  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  thereof  In  at  least  one 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  Akron 
and  one  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  shall  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  In  the  study  area  on  the  proposed 
park  and  shall  at  least  fifteen  days  prior 
to  the  hearing  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  map  and  other  description  of  the  pro- 
posed park  placing  each  parcel  of  real  prop- 
erty therein  In  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  categories : 

Categry  I,  public  ownership  areas. 

Category  II,  scenic  protection  areas. 

(b)  Conunencing  fifteen  days  before  the 
hearing  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  the 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
avaUable  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  offices  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing In  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Akron,  Ohio.  PcH- 
lowlng  such  hearing  the  Secretary  may.  from 
time  to  time,  alter  or  amend  such  map  or 
other  description,  but  no  such  alteration  or 
amendment  shall  take  effect  until  after  a 
corresponding  notice  and  public  bearing  in 
the  study  area  and  publication  of  such  alter- 
ation or  amendment  In  the  Federal  Register. 


(C)  Subsequently  to  the  hearing  required 
by  this  section,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  real  property  placed 
In  category  I,  any  Interest  therein,  including 
fee  simple  title  thereto; 

<2)  In  the  case  of  real  property  placed  la 
category  II,  lesser  Interests  therein  than  fee 
simple  title,  to  prevent  future  development 
which  would  be  Inliarmonlous  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  park:  Proi-ided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  fee  simple  title 
in  such  property  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  lesser 
Interest  would  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  fee  simple 
tlUe. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  real  property  and  mterests  therein 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  When  a  tract 
of  land  is  only  partly  within  the  park,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire  tract  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs.  Real 
property  so  acquired  outside  the  park  may 
be  included  within  the  park  or  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  lor  non-Federal  real  property 
within  the  park,  and  any  portion  of  the  real 
property  not  utilized  for  such  exchanges  may 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377)  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  et  seq.) . 

(b)  No  real  prc^erty  or  Interest  therein 
may  be  acquired  under  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  landowner  as  long  as  there  is 
In  force  and  (^pUcable  thereto  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  law  or  ordinance  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  secticm  6  and  the  use  of 
such  property  is  in  compliance  therewith. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning 
property  within  the  park  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary.  An  individual  owning 
property  within  the  park  may  notify  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  continued  ownership  by  such 
individual  of  that  property  would  result  in 
hardship  to  liim,  and  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
me<llately  consider  such  evidence  and  shall 
within  one  yecu-  following  the  submLssiou  of 
such  notice,  subject  to  the  avallabUlty  of 
funds,  purchase  such  property  offered  tar  a 
price  which  does  not  exceed  its  fair  market 
value. 

(d)  No  real  property,  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  or  any  local  government 
may  be  acquired  under  this  Act  by  con- 
demnation. Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  anj  property  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  located  within  the  study 
area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency,  department,  or  in- 
strumentality having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  u-itbout  consideration  to  the 
Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  local  government  In  or  adjac- 
ent to  the  park,  assist  and  consult  with  the 
appropriate  officers  and  employees  of  such 
local  government  in  esUblisbing  zoniog  laws 
or  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
Such  assistance  may  Include  payments  to 
the  local  government  for  technical  aid. 

(b)  Any  zoning  law,  ordinance,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  approved  by  him  If  such  law.  or- 
dhiance,  or  amendment  contains  provisions 
which — 

( ] )  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  use  (other  than 
a  use  for  commercial  farms  and  orchards)  of 
all  real  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
government  adopting  such  law.  ordinance,  or 
amendment; 
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(2)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  Act,  so  that,  to  the  extent 
possible  under  State  law,  the  scenic  and  his- 
toric values  of  the  park  will  be  protected; 

(3)  aid  In  preserving  the  character  of  the 
park  by  expropriate  restrictions,  including 
but  not  limited  to  restrictions  upon  build- 
ing, signs  and  billboards,  the  burning  of 
cover,  cutting  of  timber  (except  tracts  man- 
aged for  sustained  yield),  removal  of  topsoll, 
E&nd  or  gravel,  dumping,  storage,  or  piling 
of  refuse,  and  other  uses  which  would  de- 
tract from  the  esthetic  character  of  the 
park;  and 

(4)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under,  and  of  any  exception  made 
to  the  application  of  such  law  or  ordinance. 

(c)  It  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
real  property  which  the  Secretary  was  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  by  the  operation  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  S  is  being  used  in 
a  way  which  is  not  In  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  applicable  zoning  law  or  ordi- 
nance, he  shall  so  notify  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  property  and  the  local  government 
which  enacted  such  law  or  ordinance.  In 
any  case  In  which  such  use  Is  not  discon- 
tinued within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
service  of  such  notification,  the  Secretary, 
In  addition  to  any  other  remedies  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  may,  after  notice  to  the  land- 
owner and  a  hearing  conducted  In  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  acquire  such  property  without 
regard  to  subsection   (b)    of  section  5. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  individual  owning  real 
property  situated  within  the  park  may.  as  a 
condition  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
elect  to  retain,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  such  owner  or  owners,  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  for 
any  residential  or  other  purpose  not  incom- 
patible with  the  pvirpoees  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisi- 
tion, less  the  value  on  such  date  of  the  right 
retained  by  the  owner.  Where  any  such 
owner  retains  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
as  provided  in  this  section,  such  right  may 
be  conveyed  or  leased. 

(b)  A  right  retained  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  termination  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  finding,  after  notice  and 
hearing  conducted  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 654  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
that  it  is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
it  shall  terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon 
the  Secretary's  notifying  the  holder  of  the 
right  of  such  determination  and  tendering 
to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains   unexpired. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  co- 
operative plan  with  the  State  and  any  affected 
local  government  to  minimize  and  mitigate 
the   impact   of   the   park   on  local   property 
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taxes  and  to  provide 
tenance,  rescue,  flreflght 
ment  services  in  the  park 
governments  of  the  cost 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary 
count  comprehensive 
velopment,  land  use,  or 
affecting  or  relating  to 
shall,  wherever  practlcabl4 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  e 
Ity  granted  by  this  Act  it 
he  finds  will  not  conflict 
or  State  plans. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this 
the  State  or  any  local 
Ing  any  Interest  of  a 
property. 
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Sec.  11.  (a)   There  is 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
tlon  Commission    (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Comm 

(b)  The  Commission  sh^ll 
thirteen   members  to  be 
Secretary  for  terms  of  flv« 

(1)  Two  members  to 
recommendations  submitt^ 
Park  Commissioners  of  thi  i 
itan  Park  District; 

(2)  Two  members  to 
recommendations  submlttlsd 
of    Park    Commissioners 
Metropolitan  Park  District 

(3)  Two  members  to 
recommendations    submitted 
ernor  of  the  State; 

(4)  One  from  the  membership 
conservation  organization 

(5)  One  from  the 
historical  society; 

(6)  Plve  members 
public,  from  among  permafient 
electors  of  the  study  area 

(7)  The  Secretary  shill 
member  of  the  Conunlsslcji 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the 
be  filled  in  the  same 
original  appointment  was 

(d)  Members    of    the 
serve    without   compensa 
the  Secretary  Is  authorlze< 
members  for  expenses  reas(  nably 
the  Commission  and  its  mfmbers 
out  their  responsibilities 

(e)  The  Secretary,  or 
from  time  to  time,  but  at 
meet  and  consult  with 
matters  related   to  the 
development  of  the  park. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary 
the  park  in  accordance  w|th 
of  the  Act  of  August  26, 
16  U.S.C.  1,  2-^).  as 
mented. 

(b)  The  authority  of 
Army  to  undertake  or 
resource  development.  Including 
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In  this  section 
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Comparative  Analysis  or  Three  Bills  Dealing  With 

HJI.    3  H.R.    bill    598 

Corerajf* 
Coal  Surface  Mining.  All  minerals  surface 

Primary  enforcement 
Federal  Ooverxmient.  States,  except  on  Federaljand  Indian  Lands. 


InterlM'. 


Reclamation  En- 

No  existing  legal 

which  has  as 

development  or 

shall  be  trans- 


Upon  enactment  for  all  existinp,  neto,  and 
expanded  co<a  surface  mines. 


Control 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 
forcement  within  Interior 
authority  In  Dept.  of  Inti  rlor 
its  purpose   promoting  tb  s 
use  of  coal  or  other  mlneipls 
f erred  to  this  office. 

Permit  requirements  hegin 

( 1 )  With  the  period  aft  it  enactment  and 
12  months  after  the  pro]  aulgatlon  of  Fed. 
Regs,  (a  period  of  24  moi  ths)  all  nevo  coal 
surface  mines  must  get  ^a  Interim  permit 
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trol  and  flood  control,  on  land  or  waters 
within  the  park  shall  be  exeicised  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  which  are  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  tnterlor  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  both  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  purpose  of  existing  statutes  dealing 
with  water  and  related  land  resource  devel- 
opment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Inventory  and 
evaluate  all  sites  and  structures  in  the  park 
having  present  and  potential  historical,  cul- 
tural, or  architectural  signiflcance  and  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  prbgrams  for  the 
preservation,  restoration,  In^pretatlon,  anii 
utilization  of  them. 

(d)  Nothwitbstanding  aAy  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  donations  of  funds  f 'om  Individuals, 
foundations,  or  corporations  for  the  purpose' 
of  providing  services  and  faillitles  which  he 
deems  consistent  with  the  ])urposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  necessary  to  ca  rry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 
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COMPARATTVE 
THREE      BILLS 
SURFACE      MINE 
INCLUDING  H.R.  5988 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  And  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hs  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spfeaker,  the  re- 
quests for  additional  information  con- 
cerning my  bill,  H.R.  5988,  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  Act 
small  indication  of  the  growing  Interest 
in  this  comprehensive  legislation  de- 
signed to  realistically  regtUate  the  sur- 
face mining  of  all  minerals  in  the  United 
States  in  such  a  manner 
for  the  continuation  of  ()ur  basic  min- 
ing industry  and  at  the  ^me  time,  re- 
claim the  lands  so  affected  by  such  min- 
ing. 

The  subcommittee  onl  Environment 
and  the  Subcommittee  6n  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  House  Inferior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  ire  conducting 
joint  hearings  at  the  pnesent  time  on 
the  subjects  covered  by  111  bills  deal- 
ing with  surface  mining.  Knowing  of  the 
interest  of  our  colleagues  in  this  vital 
matter,  I  have  appended  to  my  state- 
ment, a  "major  provision  comparison"  of 
three  of  the  key  bills  being  considered 
by  the  two  subcommittee^:  H.R.  3,  H.R. 
5988,  and  S.  923. 

The  comparison  follows 
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Mine  Reclamation  Inclttding  HJI.  6988 
bill  administration 


bill 


All  minerals  surface  or  dc  ep  mined. 

States — except  on  lands  ♦ver  which  Fed. 
Gov.  has  Jurisdiction. 

Interior. 


(1)  No  permits  required  Irom  the  date  of 
enactment  until  an  acceptable  state  program 
has  been  ad(q>ted  or  a  Fedaral  program  for 
that  state  has  been  adopted.  I 
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Coal  surface  mining  permit  required  cover- 
ing land  to  be  affected; 

Life  of  permit  Is  1  year; 

No  prospecting  or  exploration  permit  re- 
quired. 


Required  detailed  information  on  the  for- 
mation on  the  operator,  the  area  affected,  the 
coal,  and  the  results  of  test  borings;  also,  topo 
maps  $500  fee,  9100,0(X)  liability  insurance, 
copies  of  letters  sent  to  local  gov.  agencies; 
local  newspaper  advertisement  of  the  owner- 
ship, location  and  boundaries  of  the  opera- 
tion is  required;  reclamation  plan  is  re- 
quired. 


"Publish"  guidelines  within  60  days  of 
enactment;  public  comment  Invited. — No 
EPA  or  other  Fed.  agency  concurrence. — Ad- 
visory Committee  on  "Coal  Research." 


H.a.  8938,  BAYLOR  BILL — Continued 
from  the  State  Reg.  Authority  under  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Federal  Act;  existing  coal 
surface  mines  can  continue  to  mine  untU  the 
end  of  the  period  so  long  as  they  dont  ex- 
pand the  area  of  land  affected  by  more  than 
10%;  if  they  expand  by  more  than  10%, 
then  they  must  get  an  Interim  permit. 

(2)  If  an  acceptable  state  program  Is  not 
in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  24  month  period, 
then  all  existing,  expanded  or  new  surface 
mining  operations  of  coal  must  cease  until  an 
acceptable  state  program  is  adopted  or  a 
Federal  Program  for  that  state  Is  imple- 
mented and  these  operations  can  obtain  the 
necessary  permit  under  either  of  these  two 
programs. 


(3)  Other  minerals  besides  coal — existing 
surface  mining  for  all  minerals  other  than 
coca  can  continue  and  expand,  and  new  ones 
can  be  started  until  4  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment;  then  surface  mining  of  all  min- 
erals other  than  coal  must  cease  untU  an  ac- 
ceptable state  program  has  been  adopted  for 
those  minerals  other  than  coal.  (The  pur- 
pose of  the  moratoritim  at  the  end  of  2  years 
for  coal  and  4  years  for  all  other  minerals  Is 
to  force  the  State  Governments  to  assume 
primary  enforcement  of  the  Act  and  to  insure 
that  the  legislatures  don't  delay  implementa- 
tion of  control  over  surface  mines.) 
Permits 

Permit  required  for  surface  exploration  of 
coal  and  other  minerals,  requires  reclama- 
tion of  land  disturbed  in  exploration; 

Permit  required  for  surface  mining  of  coal 
and  other  minerals;  covers  entire  area  of 
land  to  be  affected; 

Life  of  permit  Is  5  years. 

Permit  application  requirementg 

Requires  very  detailed  but  meaningful  in- 
formation on  the  operator,  the  people  and  the 
area  affected,  the  mineral  to  be  mined,  and 
the  results  of  test  borings  that  have  relevance 
such  as  strike  and  dip  of  mineral  beds,  and 
chemical  analysis  of  the  overburden  and  the 
stratum  beneath  the  mineral  to  be  mined; 
also  sampling  integrity  must  be  maintained; 
also  required  is  a  topo  map  showing  pertinent 
information  about  the  surface  to  be  affected; 
cross  section  maps  showing  subsurface  to  be 
affected;  a  proposed  mining  map  showing 
location  of  pits,  spoil  pUes,  haul  roads,  water 
impoundments,  and  the  various  surface  ele- 
vations to  show  original  contour;  $100,000 
public  liability  insurance;  local  newspaper 
advertisement  of  application;  reclamation 
plan  Is  required. 
Federal  regulations  and  advisory  committees 

For  Coal:  "Publish"  Regs,  within  180  days 
of  enactment. 

45  days  for  comment  and  objections. 

within  15  days  of  the  end  of  the  45  day 
period,  publication  of  the  specific  regulation 
objected  to  is  required. 

Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  objections,  a  public  hearing  must  be 
held. 

Within  60  days  after  hearings  are  held,  re- 
port must  be  issued  by  the  Sec'y  setting 
forth  findings  and  modification  of  regs. 

Regs,  then  become  effective  30  days  after 
publication  in  Fed.  Register. 

Total  time:  12  months. 

For  other  minerals:  Publish  regs.  within 
24  months  of  enactment  then  follow  same 
procedtu-e  as  to  public  notice,  public  hearing, 
etc.  as  for  coal  regs. 

Total  time:  30  months. 

No  EPA  concurrence,  but  consultation 
with  other  federal  and  state  agencies  having 
expertise  in  the  control  and  reclamation  of 
surface  mining  operations  is  required. 

Two  Advisory  Committees  set  up;  one  for 
coal  and  one  for  other  minerals; — Balanced 
representation  including  Federal  and  State 
officials,  consumers,  operators,  and  coikserva- 


AOMiNisTRATiON  BILL — Continued 

(a)  States  have  two  years  in  which  to 
submit  program;  Sec'y.  has  six  months  to 
review  the  program;  thus,  30  months  before 
a  permit  can  be  required  during  which  time 
existing  mines  can  expand  and  new  mines  tan 
start  without  getting  a  permit. 

(b)  30  months  need  not  be  the  first  time 
an  operator  must  get  a  permit.  I.e.,  under  an 
accepted  state  program,  if  he  was  in  existence 
before  the  end  of  the  30  month  period  he  has 
one  year  in  which  to  apply  for  a  permit — 
thus,  he  can  expand  his  operation  for  42 
months  before  getting  a  permii.  In  addition, 
he  has  2  years  from  the  Sec'y.  approval  of 
the  State  Program  to  comply  "with  the  per- 
formance standards.  Thtis  he  has  414  years 
after  enactment  to  comply. 

(c)  If  he  is  an  operation  In  existence  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  30th  month  after  enact- 
ment, and  he  Is  producing  less  than  10.000 
tons  of  mine  run  material  per  year,  he  has 
5  years  from  the  SOth  month  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  Thus,  the  Act  for 
small  operators  does  not  take  effect  for  7''j 
year*  after  enactment. 


Permit  required  for  prospecting  and  min- 
ing. Life  of  permit  is  life  of  the  operation. 
Area  covered  Is  the  area  of  the  "mining  op- 
eration." 


No  specific  application  requirements;  mere- 
ly requires  that  the  operator  file  "a  mining 
and  reclamation  plan  describing  the  manner 
in  which  his  reclamation  activity  will  be 
conducted  showing  that  such  activity  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
regulations"  and  that  he  has  the  "physical 
and  financial  capacity"  to  conduct  mining 
and  reclamation  activity. 


(at  Criteria  of  Sec.  201(a)  "elaborated"' 
upon  through  "guidelines"  within  90  days 
of  enactment. 

(b)  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  Sec'y 
shall  "adopt"  regs.  for  "performance  stand- 
ards "  for  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas. 

(c)  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  Sec'y 
shall  "adopt"  regs.  for  "performance  stand- 
ards" for  reclamation  of  open  pit  mined 
areas. 

(d)  Within  1  year  of  enactment,  Sec'y 
shall  "adopt"  regs.  for  performance  stand- 
ards for  reclamation  of  areas  affected  by 
underground  mining. 

(e)  EPA  must  concur  in  guidelines  and 
regulations. 

(f )  Advisory  Committee  Is  established;  ap- 
pointees made  to  assist  Secy  In  developing 
guidelines  and  regs.;  no  representatives  of 
State  government,  surface  operators,  or  con- 
servationists need  be  appointed. 
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nM.  3 — Continued 


State  "may"  submit  a  program  containing 
laws,  administrative  structure  and  regs.  In 
conformity  wltb  or  more  stringent  than  this 
Act. 

Secretary  must  find  the  state  had  sufficient 
admin.,  &  technical  personnel  and  financial 
resources. 

Public  notice  and  public  bearing  required 
In  each  state  on  the  state  program  before 
approval. 

Public  notice  and  public  bearing  required 
In  each  state  on  the  state  program  before 
approval. 

Secretary  must  conduct  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  approved  state  program.  Hold 
public  hearing  every  two  years  to  review  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  Program; 

If  state  submits  a  program  within  2  years 
of  enactment  of  Fed.  law,  Sec'y  "is  author- 
ized" to  make  grants  for  up  to  80%  of  devel- 
opment costs. 

No  EPA  concurrence. 


R.R.  S0S8,  satlor  bux  —Continued 


No  mining  within  100  feet  of  any  road, 
body  of  water  to  which  the  public  has  use 
or  access,  or  other  private  property; 

No  removal  of  overburden  from  slopes  over 
20  degrees  unless  the  operator  can  demon- 
strate that  sedimentation,  landslides,  or  acid 
or  mineralized  water  pollution  can  be  fea- 
sibly prevented  and  that  the  area  can  be 
reclaimed. 

On  slopes  greater  than  14  degrees,  the 
operator  "shall  conduct  terrace  backfilling." 

On  slopes  under  14  degrees,  approximate 
original   contour  backfilling  must   be  done. 

All  backfilling  to  be  concurrent  as  min- 
ing progresses 

Save  and  replace  topsoU. 

Revegetate  with  stable  and  diverse  vege- 
tation. 

Control  surface  water  and  treat  pit  dis- 
charge. 


>  suspe  ision 


Ur 


comp  leted 


tlonlsts  is  required.  Advise 
policies 

State  programs 
In  order  to  receive  financ  lal 
to  assume  full  control  ovef 
State  must  suhmit  a  .     „ 
to  the  Sec'y  which  contain  i 

(1)  a  regulatory  law 
Act  or  stronger. 

(2)  The  Reg.  law  shall  Uiclude 
forcement  sanctions  such 
nal  penalties,  permit 
tlon  and  cease  and  desist  coders. 

(3)  State  must  have  a 
ity  with  admin,  and  technical 
sufficient  financial  resourc^ 

(4)  State  must  have  a 
view"  process  started  whi^b 
certain  lands  in  the  state 

Secretary  shall  not  apprdve 
gram  until  EPA,  Agricultun 
public  comment  on  it  and 
hearing  held. 

Unless   the    state   submi  s 
State  Program  for  coal  wii  hin 
enactment  and  within  4 '/J 
ment  for  other  minerals, 
ceases.   (This  creates  a  string 
the  State  to  assume  primai  y 
the  Act.) 

If  Stalte  fails  to  submit  ai 
Program,  within  the  time 
Sec'y  "may  prepare,  promxf  gate 
ment"  a  federal  program 
vided  that, 

(1)  The  public  hearing  is 
and 

(2)  The  State  has  

viented  its  mining  lands 
designatirtg  certain  land  w^^hln 
unsuitable  to  strip.  (Since 
ously  will  take  many  yeai  3 
there  is  no  incentive  for  i 
request  a  federal  takeover. 

Performance  standards 

No   mining   within   300 
dwelling,   public    buUdlng. 
park,  or  cemetery;   nor  within 
public  road,  except  where 
lie  and  affected  landowners 

No  lake,  stream  or 
terrupted,  moved,  or  destroyed 
a  watercourse  may  be  relo4ated 
slstent  with  the  operator's 

No  mining  within  100  feet 
or   creek,   except   that 
ties"  may  be  permitted  witl^ln 
it  will  Improve  a  water  poll 

Detailed  and  comprehensive 
Plan  required  so  that  land 
to   approximate   original 
hlghwalls  and  spoil  piles 
impoundments    permitted 
water  is  not  greater  than  19 
permitted  on  slopes  undei 
Elopes  over  14  degrees,  no  t 
be  placed  on  the  natural 
the   cut  unless  the 
and  the  regulatory  authorliy 
method  of  mining  and  RecU  mation 
effectively  prevent  sedlmen^tlon 
erosion,  or  acid,  toxic,  or 
pollution. 

Backfilling    to    be    concurrent 
progresses 

Save  and  replace  topsoll 
subsoil. 

Control    and   treat   both 
water  during  and  after  mining 

Plant    native    vegetation 
otherwise  plant  stable  and 
vegetation.    Short    term 
plantings  must  be  malntaliied 
af  »er  operation  terminates, 


coi  slstent  with  this 


rf  gulatory  author- 
expertise  and 

'jmining  lands  re- 

would  declare 

tijisuitable  to  strip. 

the  State  Pro- 

et  al,  have  given 

>ublic  notice  and 


an    acceptable 

two  years  of 

years  of  enact- 

surface  mining 

incentive  for 

enforcement  of 


leld  in  the  State, 


water(  ourse 


operal  or 


Apri 


Minx  Reclamation 
ontinued 
programs  and 


assistance  and 
surface  mining, 
m  acceptable  to 


strong  en- 
civil  and  crlml- 
and  revoca- 


acceptable  State 

limits.  Then  the 

and  imple- 

that  state  pro- 


and  imple- 

vlew  process  by 

the  State  as 

his  process  obvl- 

and  be  public, 

state  to  quickly 


'eet  of  occupied 

school,    church, 

100  feet  of  a 

nterests  of  pub- 

Xfill  be  protected. 

will  be  In- 

except  that 

where  con- 

ijeclamatlon  Plan. 

of  a  lake,  stream 

're^amatlon   actlvi- 

100  feet  where 

ition  problem. 

Reclamation 

ihall  be  returned 

o  mtour,    wltb    all 

e  Iminated;  water 

If   slope   to    the 

( legrees;  terracing 

14   degrees:    on 

dAjris  or  spoil  may 

lownslope  below 

demonstrates 

finds  that  the 

Plan  wUl 

landslides, 

oiinerallzed  water 


as    mining 

)r  best  available 

surface   and   pit 

where   possible, 

3elf  regenerative 

pointing    allowed; 

for  five  years 


iNCLimiNO  H.B 

administration 


6988 — Contl  lued 

BILL — c  ontinued 


two  years  cf 
regulation  of  sur- 


le 

tie 


acceptable  to 
requirements 


State  "may  submit"  withji 
enactment  a  program  for 
face  mining. 

The  State  program  must 
the  Sec'y,  and  must  meet 
of  201  (a)   (1)  through  (19) 

The  State  Program  must  hjive 
balance  the  relative  degrees  _ 
protection  against  the  relativ  s 
mation. 

If  State  failed  to  submit 
State  program  within  2  years 
shall   "promptly"  issue  envii  onmental 
for  mining  operations  wlthii 


4  Standards  Only : 

(1)  Land  to  be  returned 

similarly    appropriate    

future  use  and  surrounding 

(2)  There  is  to  be  no  perma4ent 
sitlon  on  undisturbed  lands 
original  cut. 

(3)  Soil  conditions  must  be 
water   management   be   conducted 
landslides   are   prevented,  er)slon 
mized,  and  water  pollution  Is 

(4)  The  original  type  or 
priate  type  of  vegetation  miist 
llshed. 

Backfilling  to  be  concurren 

Topsoll  segregation  "may' 

A  Reclamation  Plan 
Act  is  required. 

Note. — "Relative     costs" 
must  be  balanced  against  "relative 
environmental  protection." 


16,  1973 


Regs,  which 
environmental 
costs  of  recla- 


an  acceptable 
Then  the  Secy 
regs. 
such  state. 


to  original   or 
contotir    considering 
topography. 

spoil  depo- 
>ther  than  the 

stabUized  and 
so    that 
is   mini- 
minimized, 
sjmllarly  appro- 
be  reestab- 

if  feasible. 
Oe  required, 
consistent  with  this 


cf 


reclamation 
degrees  of 
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HJi.  3 — Continued 


Secretary  "may"  prohibit  blasting  in  spe- 
cific areas  where  the  safety  of  the  public  or 
private  property  is  endangered  or  where  an 
underground  mine  will  be  adversely  affected. 


Requires  performance  bonds  to  be  posted 
after  the  permit  Is  approved  but  before  It  is 
Issued;  bond  is  to  insure  that  the  operator 
will  perform  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Act;  amount  set  must  be  not  less  than  $5,000 
or  $500  per  acre;  liability  is  for  duration  of 
operation  and  five  years  thereafter;  bond  re- 
lease may  be  bad  in  stages  as  the  reclama- 
tion is  completed. 

Area  to  be  covered  by  bond  is  not  speci- 
fied. 


Applies  only  to  coal  operations  "active " 
on  the  date  of  enactment; 

Defines  open  pit  in  terms  of  thickness  of 
ore  body  and  where  the  overburden,  and  the 
average  depth  exceeds  100  feet; 

No  performance  standards  set  for  recla- 
mation of  open  pits. 


H.R.  5988,  SAYLOR  BILL — Continued 
Blasting  requirements 

Requires  that  advance  written  notice  of 
blasting  be  given  to  local  governments  and 
residents  affected. 

Requires  that  regulations  be  promulgated 
which  provide  procedures  for  protection  of 
dwellings,  and  for  limitation  on  the  type  of 
explosive,  the  size,  timing  and  frequency  of 
the  blasts  so  that  injury  and  damage  to  per- 
sons or  proi)erty  off  the  site  can  be  prevented. 
Bonds 

Detailed  bond  requirements  similar  to  H.R. 
3  except  that  bond  amount  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10,000.  Two  stage  bond  release  pro- 
cedure : 

Bond  release  upon  application  made  de- 
tailing work  performed; 

60  percent  of  bond  may  be  released  when 
backfilling  and  grading  Is  done. 

Remaining  40  percent  may  be  released 
when  revegetatlon  and  all  other  reclama- 
tion work  is  successfully  completed. 

Bond  is  to  cover  only  the  area  to  be  exca- 
vated at  any  one  time  within  the  permit  are. 
Open  pits 

Applies  to  existing  and  future  op*n  pit 
mines  for  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Defines  open  pit  In  terms  of  four  specific 
criteria  including  thickness  of  ore  and  over- 
burden, and  no  practicable  alternative  meth- 
od of  mining  the  material. 

Sets  specific  standards  as  to  reclamation 
of  open  pits;  It  permits  terracing  and  step- 
terracing  (as  defined). 
Designation  of  lands  unsuitable  for  surface  mining 


administration  bill — Continued 


None. 


General  requirement  that  the  bond  be 
sufficient  to  insure  reclamation  of  mined 
area. 

Bond  to  cover  all  of  "mixed  area",  that  is, 
excavation,  haul  roads,  spoil  piles,  refuse 
banks  and  areas  where  structures  and  equip- 
ment which  are  used  in  mining  are  located. 


Applies  to  existing  and  future  mining; 

Sets  same  performance  standards  for  open 
pits  as  for  surface  mining,  "to  the  extent 
feasible." 


Sets  specific  standards  where  the  Secretary 
"may"  designate  an  area  as  unsuitable.  I.e., 
not  economically  or  physically  possible  to 
reclaim  the  land,  or  if  mining  will  cause  ir- 
revocable injury  to  the  environment  of  the 
area. 

Public  notice  and  public  hearing  required. 


State  must  conduct  a  mining  lands  review 
to  gather  competent  data  to  determine  if  any 
lands  in  the  state  are  unsuitable  for  surface 
mining.  Area  "shall"  be  designated  as  un- 
suitable. 

If  reclamation  under  the  Act  is  not  physi- 
cally or  economically  possible. 

If  surface  mining  is  Incompatible  wltb 
governmental  plans  to  achieve  essential  gov- 
ernmental objectives. 

If  the  area  is  of  critical  concern. 

Grants  available  to  the  States  specifically 
for  this  purpose. 

Public  notice  and  public  hearing  required. 

Citizen  has  the  right  to  petition. 

Decision  as  to  uusuitability  is  to  be  related 
to  land  use  programs  and  plans. 

Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  a  similar 
review  of  federal  lands. 
Written  consent  of  the  surface  owner  to  mining  of  subsurface  viiJieral 


State  agency  must  identify  areas  which 
cannot  be  reclaimed  under  the  Act;  when 
the  technology  becomes  available  to  satisfy 
the  performance  standards  of  the  Act,  then 
a  permit  may  be  issued  for  these  areas. 

No  grants  available  to  the  States  specifi- 
cally for  this  purpose. 

No  requirement  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment review  its  own  lands  to  see  if  any  are 
unsuitable  to  strip. 


Requires  that  the  operator  attach  to  his 
application — the  written  consent  of  the  sur- 
face owner  to  entry  upon  bis  land  by  the 
operator  or  state  or  federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  and 
Inspection  within  a  period  of  five  years  after 
the  operation  Is  completed  or  abandoned. 


Requires  the  written  consent  of,  or  waiver 
by,  the  surface  owner,  to  entry  and  surface 
mining  on  his  land  by  the  operator. 

Where  the  federal  government  owns  the 
minerals  but  not  the  surface,  no  federal 
agency  shall  sell,  lease,  assign,  mine  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  minerals  unless  the 
agency  has  first  obtained  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  appropriate  surface  landowner 
to  the  present  or  future  extraction  of  such 
minerals  by  means  of  surface  mining. 

No  federal  agency  shall  pvircbase  or  other- 
wise obtain  any  coal  from  any  supplier,  which 
coal  has  been  extracted  by  means  of  siirface 
mining  on  lands  owned  by  any  person  who 
has  not  given  his  written  consent  to  the  ex- 
traction of  such  coal  by  surface  mining. 
Written  consent  of  the  surface  owner  to  mining  of  subsurface  mineral 


No  provisions  dealing  with  written  consent. 


Secretary  monitors  state  programs  by  spot 
Inspections  and  public  review  every  two  years 
of  the  state  enforcement  program. 

Civil  penalties  may  be  imposed  on  the 
operator  according  to  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

Bond  may  be  forfeited. 

Permit  may  be  revoked. 

The  Attorney  General  may  apply  for  an  in- 
junction. 

Cease  and  desist  orders  may  be  issued  only 


Secretary  monitors  state  enforcement  by 
inspections;  Secretary  takes  action  only  if 
state  falls  to  act  after  it  is  notified  of  the 
operator's  violation. 

Federal  inspector  can  Issue  a  cease  and 
desist  order  for  a  violation  of  the  Act  or  of  any 
permit  condition;  if  the  operator  does  not 
comply,  then  civil  or  criminal  actions  may 
be  started. 

Civil  penalties  of  not  more  than  $1,000  per 
day  may  be  imposed. 


Secretary  monitors  slate  enforcement  bj 
inspections. 

Attorney  General  may  seek  an  Injunction. 

Failure  to  comply  with  a  regulation  after 
15  days  notice,  renders  the  person  liable  to 
a  cessation  order  from  the  Secretary  and  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  per 
day  after  the  said  15  days. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  these 
regulations  may  be  fined  $10,000,  get  one  year 
in  prison,  or  both. 
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H.R.    3— Continued  h.R.    5988,    satlob 


Bi  J. — Continued 


for  serious  violations  endangering  health  or 
rafety  of  the  public  or  the  employees  in- 
volved. 


Citizen  can  bring  a  mandamus  action 
against  officials  under  certain  limited  con- 
ditions. 

Citizen  can  also  sue  for  damage  to  his 
property  if  the  operator  does  not  comply 
with  the  Act. 

Public  notice  and  public  hearings  required 
on  the — State  Program. 

Permit  application. 

Bond  release. 

Designation  of  lands  unruitpble  to  ctrip. 

Applies  only  to  "bona  Ccie  resident  with 
valid  legal  interest." 


Authorizes  appropriation  of  $100  mlllicn 
for  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  unreclaimed  mined 
land. 

Authorizes    Secretary    to    sell    the   land. 

Each  permit  applicant  submits  $100  as  a 
special    reclamation   fee   to   the    fund. 


Injunctions  can  be 
General. 

CrlmJnal  penalty  of  . 
in  prison,  or  both  if  any 
Act  or  any  permit  cond 
false  statement  or  who 
monitoring  device. 

Permit  can  be  suspen 
Citizen 

Citizen  suits   authorlz 
Flons  taken  from  the 
of  1970. 


sou  [ht  by  the  Attorney 

$:  0,000  or  6  months 

jerson  violates  this 

i  Ion,  or  makes  any 

tampers  with   any 

de  1  or  revoked. 
s^ita 

d;    detailed   provi- 
Fe|eral  Clean  Air  Act 


i  p- 


PuWic  parti 
Public    notice    and    p 
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Federal  regulations. 
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EI-TERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  is  fast  com- 
ing to  the  realization  that  it  is  approach- 
ing a  serious  shortage  of  energy.  Note 
that  I  say  a  serious  shortage  of  energy — 
not  just  a  shortage  of  low  cost  energy 
sources — but  a  shortage  of  energy  at 
any  price. 

According  to  any  number  of  informed 
sources,  America  will  be  able  to  over- 
come these  shortages  in  15  to  25  years  as 
new  technologies  emerge.  However,  their 
projections  are  of  little  comfort  to  an 
America  that  is  dependent  on  energy 
to  sustain  its  style  of  life  and  rate  of 
growth  over  the  next  15  to  25  years. 

Nearly  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  attended  hearings  and  briefings  or 
read  reports  concerning  the  so-called 
energy  crisis.  In  these  reports  and  brief- 
ings, there  have  been  many  policy  initia- 
tives suggested.  But  there  is  one  area 
in  which  neaily  all  authorities  agree :  the 
need  for  better  energy  management  at 
the  national  level,  starting  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  energy  policy. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  pinpointed  some  64 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  Federal 
Government  whose  daily  decisions  have 
inpact  on  the  energy  market.  Yet  there 
is  no  cohesive  sense  of  a  national  energy 
policy  to  guide  the  directives  of  their 
decisions. 

In  January,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  and  I, 
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President  at  the  time  of  appointment.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each 
member  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainment, 
is  well  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret 
energy  trends  and  information  of  all  kinds; 
to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  Nation;  to  be  conscious  of 
and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  In- 
terests of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  national  policies  with  respect  to 
energy.  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party. 

(b)  (1)  The  Council  shall  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  energy  policy,  exercising  leadership  in 
formulating  Government  policy  concerning 
domestic  and  international  energy  issues,  and 
shall  assist  in  developing  plans  and  programs 
which  take  full  advantage  of  the  Nation's 
technological  capabilities  in  developing  clean 
energy  and  in  conserving  energy  resources.  In 
addition  the  Council  shall  help  formulate 
policies  for,  and  coordinate  operations  of, 
energy  resources  and  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Council  shall  prepare  for  the  President  In 
cooperation  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  with  the  assistance  of 
other  Interested  departments  and  agencies 
the  annual  Energy  Report  required  by  sub- 
section (f ) . 

(2)  (A)  All  legislative  recommendations 
and  reports  to  Congress  of  Federal  agencies, 
to  the  extent  such  recommendations  and 
reports  deal  with  energy  matters,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

(B)  The  Council  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  for  re- 
solving confiictlng  policies  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

(C)  The  Council  shall  recommend  policies 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies  respecting 
power  emergencies. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  develop  a  long-range 
comprehensive  plan  for  energy  utilization  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  assist- 
ance to  any  executive  agency  concerned  with 
energy  and  power  In  the  United  States. 

(4)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  having  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  energy  availability  or  tise  a  detailed 
statement  by  the  responsible  official  on 
whether  such  proposal  or  action  is  consistent 
with  the  long-range  plan  formvilated  under 
paragraph  (3).  If  such  proposal  or  action 
is  not  consistent  with  such  plan,  the  state- 
ment shall  also  contain  a  detaUed  Justifica- 
tion for  the  proposal  or  action. 

(5)  Neither  the  Council  nor  Its  members 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  In- 
formation to  either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
duly  authorized  committee  thereof. 

(c)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  section,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  representatives  of  science. 
Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation  or- 
ganizations. State  and  local  governments  and 
other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable:  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
.  the  services,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  Councils  activities  w^lll  not  tm- 
necessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
U.S.C.  5313).  Tlie  other  members  of  the 
Council  shall   be  compensated   at   the  rate 


provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
lUe  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(e)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Its  functions  under  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  seentence  thereof) . 

(f)  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  January  1,  1974,  and  annually  there- 
after, an  Energy  Report.  The  report  shall 
include — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  energy  needs  for  the 
ensuing  ten-year  period  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  national  defense,  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  life  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
needs  in  an  economical  manner  with  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  national  security, 
and  the  environment  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources; 

(3)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
quality,  management  and  utilization  of 
energy  resources  and  the  effects  of  thdse 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(4)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices,  including  regulatory 
practices,  employed  to  achieve  the  foregoing 
objectives; 

(5)  recommendations  for  the  development 
and  application  of  new  technologies  proce- 
dures, and  practices  which  he  may  determine 
to  be  required  to  achieve  such  objectives; 
and 

(6)  recommendations  for  legislation. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  special  order 
given  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today  and  April  17,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  April  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  from  5:45  p.m  April  16 
through  April  17,  on  account  of  religious 
reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  MasssM:husetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

( The  following  Members  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter) : 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  on 
AprU  17. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  17. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SncEs  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing debate  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
previous  question  on  House  Resolution 
357. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$552.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Collier. 

<  Tlie  following  Members  « at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  material :  > 
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Mrs.   Bttrkz  of  Callforz^  In  10. 
stances. 
Mr.  Mann  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rakjck  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  SiKES  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Amnunzio  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Fraszr  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Wai-die  in  four  instances. 
Ml'.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  two  in^itances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wn,LiAM  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Koch  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Chappell. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  re.soUitlon  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  those  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Vietnam  war;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  nnd  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1975.  An  act  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  29,  1073  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

JOINT   RESOLUTIONS   PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Apiil  12,  1973,  present 
to  the  President,  foi  his  approval  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.J.  Res.  210.  A  joint  re-^olutlon  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat«8  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September,  1973,  "Na- 
tional   Hunting    and    Fishing   Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  275.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May.  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month";  and 

H  J.  Res.  437.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  AprU  15,  1973,  as  "National  Clean 
Water  Week." 


Ajnil  16,  1973 


ADJOURN]  lENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  bpeaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  iadjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  17,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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communications   were 
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759.  A   letter   from 
Office  of  Management  anc 
Office  of  the  President, 
for  various  works  of  Imp  r 
under  the  Watershed 
Prevention  Act,  as 
Involves   a   structure 
than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
suant  to  16  U.S.C.  1005;  t4 
Agriculture. 

760.  A  letter  from  the 
Agriculture,  transmitting 
legislation  to  amend  the 
1964,   as  amended,  for 
thorlzing  appropriations 
.sequent  to  the  fiscal  ye. 
1973;    to   the   Committee 

761.  A  letter  from  the  _ 
fice  of  Management  and 
Office  of  the  President, 
port  that  various 
apportioned   on   a   basis 
necessity  for  supplement 
proprlations  for  fiscal  yes 
31  use.  6G5;  to  the 
piiatlons. 

762.  A  letter  from   the 
Civil    Preparedness    Agen 
report  on  property 
supplies    and    equipmeu 
ended  March  31.   1973, 
201(h)   of  the  Federal 
1950,    as    amended;    to 
Armed  Services. 

763.  A   letter   from   th( 
S?cretary  of  Defease   ( 
gistics),   transmitting   a 
ment  of  Defense  procurei 
other  busine-ss  firms  for 
January  1973,  pursuant 
the  Small  Business  Act, 
Committee  on  Banking 

764.  A  letter  from  the 
District  of  Columbia, 
proposed  legislation  to 
polntment  of  alternates  a 
era  by  the  Zoning  Commi 
of  Columbia,  to  change 
the   Board   of   Zoning  Ad 
other   purposes;    to   the 
District  of  Columbia. 

765.  A  letter  from  the 
retary  of  State  for 
transmitting  a  report  on 
\>t  grant  military  assist 
1973.  pursuant  to  section 
Assistance  Act  of  1971; 
Foreign  Affairs. 

766.  A  letter  from  th< 
Secretary  of  State  for  _ 
tlons.  transmitting  a  drafi 
latlon  to  extend  diplonu 
immunities  to  the  Llaisor 
pies  Republic  of  China 
thereof,  and  for  other  pu 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

767.  A  letter  from  the 
vlser  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
transmitting  copies  of 
agreements,  other  than 
by  the  United  States,  pui 
92-403;  to  the  Committee 
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768.  A  letter  from  the 
retary  of  the  Interior, 
tlons  of  three  projects 
through  grants,  contracts, 
other    arrangements    with 
sUtutlons,  private 
stitutions,  and  with  private 
Water  Resources  Research 
suant  to  section  200(b)   oi 
Committee  on  Interior  anil 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Ac 
Immigration  artd  Naturaliz; 
partment   of    Justice 
concerning  visa  petitions 
ing  certain  beneficiaries 
erence    classification, 
204(d)   of  the  Immigration 
Act,  as  amended   [8  U.S.C. 
Committee  on  the  Judicial^ 

770.  A  letter  from  the 
flee  of  Management  and 
Office  of  the  President, 
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under  the  Watershed 
Prevention  Act,  as  amende^  1 
Involves  at  least  one 
vides  more  than  4,000  acre 
paclty,  pursuant  to  16  U.i 
Committee  on  Public 

771.  A  letter  from  the 
vlronmental  Protection 
a  report  on  the  Impact  of 
aquatic   environment, 
104(L)  (2)  of  Public  Law 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 
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772.  A  letter  from  the 
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for  printing  and  referen(^ 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee 
Currency.  H.R.  6370.  A  bill 
laws  relating  to  the  payme; 
time   and  savings  deposits, 
posltory  institutions  from 
tiable  orders  of  withdrawal 
respect  to  any  deposit  or 
any  interest  or  dividend  Is 
Federal   savings   and   loan 
national  banks  to  own  sto4k 
in  loans  to  certain  State 
tlons,  and  for  other  purposes 
ment    (Rept.   No.   93-140). 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee 
Currency.   HJR.   6452.  A  toll 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
provide  a  substantial 
amount  authorized  for 
to  increase  the  portion  of 
may  be  covered  by  a  Fedeitil 
thorlze    assistance    for    ope 
and   for   other   purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  93-141).  Referred 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Union. 
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Mr.  PERKINS:  Conwilttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  420i.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
funding  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  for  2  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
142).  Referred  to  th«  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.     Frasek,    Mr.     Goldwatek,     Ms. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Kysos,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Moakley)  : 
H.R.  6980.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  MtrapHY  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Steed,   Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Steigek  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Studds, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6981.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  6982.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  incentives  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
industrial  private  and  non-Federal  public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  YOTk) : 
H.R.  6983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1966  to  make  municipal 
governments  eligible  for  technical  services 
under  the  act,  to  extend  the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6984.  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
Insurance  coverage  to  employers  employing 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each 
of  20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  6n. 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  6985.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  Imposition  of 
appropriate  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  involving  heroin  or  morphine,  to 
provide  emergency  procedures  to  govern  the 
pretrial  and  posttrlal  release  or  persons 
charged  with  offenses  Involving  heroin  or 
morphine,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WiNN) : 
H.R.  6986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  establish  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
otreuses  involving  narcotic  drugs,  to  provide 
emergency   procedures   to   govern   the   pre- 


trial and  posttrlal  release  of  persons  charged 
with  offenses  involving  certain  narcotic 
drugs,  to  provide  procedures  to  reach  large 
sums  of  money  used  for  narcotic  trafficking, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO; 

H.R.  6897.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion of  various  problems  Involved  In  pro- 
viding tc^-free  telephone  numbers  for  in- 
coming calls  at  each  regional  office  of  most 
executive  agencies;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  transmission 
without  cost  to  the  sender,  of  letter  mall 
to  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  to  Federal  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  or  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  RtUes. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  : 

H.R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
. ministration  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
export  controls;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself 
and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 

H.R.  6991.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
.slstance  to  certain  workers  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  to  assist  compliance  with  State  or 
Federal  pollution  abatement  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 

H.R.  6992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  authorizations  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Laos  and  Vietnam  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

H.R.  6993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdministratU'e  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property  by 
certain  grantees:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 

H.R.  6994.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  HILLIS: 

H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  in- 
dividuals seeking  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
BvMr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  6996.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  study  the  feaslbUlty  of  and  need  for 
R  Cost  of  Existence  Index;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6997.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  liberalize  the   re- 
tirement income  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  6998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  authorize  equalization 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


H.R  7000.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  the 
selection  of  persons  to  participate  In  federally 
assisted  manpower  training  programs,  Viet- 
nam veterans  shall  l>e  afforded  a  priority;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection:  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  7002.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  7003.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  diu-abillty 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7004.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7005.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclosure 
by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail  prices  of 
packaged  consumer  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels 
on  certain  package  goods  to  contain  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  and  distributor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigit 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  reqvilre  labels  on 
all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their  ingredients; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  it  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption as  food;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7009.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immlgr.i- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  Immi- 
gration from  Western  Hemisphere  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recnili- 
ment  and  retention  of  career  personnel  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7011.  A  bill  to  expand  the  atithorliy 
of  the  Veterans'  AdminLst ration  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  where  private  capital 
Is  unavailable  at  the  statutory  Interest  rate: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  Job 
counseling  and  employment  services  for  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent eligible  for  benefits  tnider  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize reimbursements  for  hospital  care  or 
medical  service  for  any  disabUlty  of  a  vet- 
eran who  has  a  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability permanent  in  nature;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
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states  Code,  to  stabilize  and  "freeze"  as  of 
January  1.  1973,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities.  1945 
edition,  and  the  extensions  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  7016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  veterans  with 
disabilities  rated  10  through  100  percent  shall 
receive  additional  compensation  for  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7017.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility of  50  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7018.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  wartime  benefits  to 
veterans  who  served  between  February  1, 
1955,  and  August  5.  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  iio  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
standard  for  preservation  of  disability 
ratings;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7020.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  hyper- 
tension developing  a  10  percent  or  mere  de- 
gree of  disability  within  2  years  after  separa- 
tion from  active  service  during  a  period  of 
war  shall  be  presumed  to  be  service-con- 
nected; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  psychoses  which  develop 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  active  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7022.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  developing  a  10  percent  or 
more  degree  of  disability  within  7  years  after 
separation  from  active  service  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  shall  be  presumed  to  be  service- 
connected;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  by  providing  a 
3-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
nection  for  malignant  tumors  (cancer) 
which  develop  within  3  years  from  the  date  of 
separation  from  active  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7024.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  pe- 
riod of  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  cases  of  multiple  scleroeis  from  7  to 
10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7025.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  section  415  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum  annual  in- 
come limitation  governing  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
certain  parents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  7026.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  to  certain  survivors  of 
deceased  verterans  who  were  rated  100  per- 
cent disabled  by  reason  of  service-connected 
disabilities  for  20  or  more  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medical 
services  for  a  nonservice-connected  disability 
to  any  war  veteran  who  has  a  disability  rated 
at  50  percent  or  more  resulting  from  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability;  to  the  Commltee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7028.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31,  sec- 
tion 1502  (a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  Vietnam-era  veterans  shall 
have  the  same  basic  entitlement  to  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  as  that  available  to  veter- 
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to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  7029.  A  bUl  to  amen<l 
States  Code,  to  authorize 
to  reimburse  employers  for 
curred  In  providing  on-Job 
tain  veterans;  to  the  Comml 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7030.  A  bin  to  amenkl 
title   38,   United   States 
additional  training  or  educ4tion 
veterans  who  are  no  longer 
Ing,  In  order  to  restore 
to  technological  changes;  t< 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7031.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  amend  the 
tional  beneflts  for  chapter 
months  and  to  allow  addltli>nal 
benefits  for  certain  wives 
Committee  on  Veterans' 

H.R.  7032.  A  bill  to  repeal 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-|82 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  7033.  A  bill  to  amenil 
Social  Security  Act  to  elimiivite 
waiting  period  which  Is 
uUite  of  eligibility  for 
beneflts  or  the  disability 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

H.R.  7034.  A  bin  to  provide 
feed  grain  set-aside  program 
tlclpants  in  plan  B  to  swltchrto 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL     ( 

ABZX7G,   Ms.    ChISHOIIm 

TON,  and  Mr.  Moa^l^t 
H.R.    7035.    A    bin    to 
Health  Service  Act  to  provl<)e 
development    for 
of  health  services  to  the  crl 
Committee  on  Interstate 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAl,  (for 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.   7036.   A  bUl   to 
vote  to  citizens  whose  prli^ary 
other  than  English;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  7037.  A  bUl  to  amend 
and  Nationality  Act  to 
from   Western   Hemisphere 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL    ( 
Brown  of  Callfon^, 
and  Mr.  Moss) 
H.R.  7038.  A  bUl  to  pro^de 
aliens    Illegally    In   the    United 
have  their  status  adjusted 
manent  residents;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.  7039.  A  bUl  to  prov 
feed  grain  set-aside  progran 
tlclpants  in  plan  B  to  swlt  ;h 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcul^jre. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE 
H.R.   7040.   A   bUl 
tary   of   the   Army   to   estat>llsh 
cemetery  at   Camp   Parks 
Calif.,  for  northern  Callfor^a 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for 
HiLLU) : 
H.R.   7041.   A   bl!l   to 
butlon  of  the  Government 
health  beneflts  for  Federal 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7042.  A  bin  to  Increise 
tion  of  the  Government  to 
beneflts  for  Federal  employees 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI 
H.R.  7043.  A  bUl  to  prov|de 
application  of  current 
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Federal  civil  service  annuities    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civ!  i  Service. 

H.R.  7044.  A  bin  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  > 
sxirvivorshlp  reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarriage  of  certain  annuitants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  ant 

H.R.  7045.  A  bill  to  Increase 
tlon  of  tb*-GQvemment  to  the 
benefits  for  Federal  employees 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  7046.  A  bUl  to  provl(ie  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  un(  ler  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  peri  lit  an  exemp- 
tion, in  an  amount  not  excee«llng  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  benefit  payable  In  the 
taxable  year  involved,  for  retifement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  «  public  retire- 
ment system  or  under  any  othdr  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  pt  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea 

H.R.  7048.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   a   basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Incot^e  tax,  in   the 
case  of  an  individual  or  a 
for  amounts  received  as  annv 
or  other  retirement  benefits; 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calllomla: 

H.R.  7049.  A  bill  to  authorize)  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  S*rvlces  to  ac- 
quire leasehold  interests  Inl  certain  land 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  order  to 
provide  parking  for  persons  \iho  have  busi- 
ness in  the  U.S.  Federal  Courthouse  and  for 
Federal  employees  working  Jn  the  court- 
house; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YoTTNc  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  7050.  A  bUl  to  broadin  the  Income 
tax  base,  provide  equity  am>ng  taxpayers, 
and  to  otherwise  reform  thi  income  and 
estate  tax  provisions;  to  tie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEIiLUMS: 

HJt.  7051.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  Seing  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

H.R.  7052.  A  bUl  to  allow  al  < 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  li>cal  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  li  idivlduals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (fot  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Ms.  AsztTG,  Vr.  Mttchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  CoNTERs,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MoAKLfY,  and  Mr. 
Stark)  : 

HJl.  7053.  A  bUl  to  amenil  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  income,  es- 
tate, or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non- 
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tax  payments;   to  establish 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees; 
purposes;   to  the   Committee 
Means. 

ByMr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  7054.  A  bUl  to  establl  h  a  system  to 
retain  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
users  In  order  to  provide  for 
for  farm  use  In  areas  of  shortage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  <^urrency. 
ByMr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  7056.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  lar  fiscal  years 


credit  against 


Committee  on 
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subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  3Q 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  7056.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  to  Improve  Its  effec- 
tiveness  through    increased    accountability, 
regional Izatlon,  and  assessment  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  7057.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Florida  the  Egmont  Key  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7058.  A  bU"  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  that  the 
designation  of  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  be  made  on  the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  7059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    HUTCHINSON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  McClory,     Mr.     Sandman,     Mr. 
Railsback.   Mr.   Hogan,   Mr.   Moor- 
head  of  California,   Mr.   Lott,   and 
Mr.  Beard)  : 
H.R.  7060.  A  bin   to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  prohibiting 
travel  In  a  restricted  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota) : 
HJl.  7061.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain  anticompetitive   developments    In   the 
agriculture  industry;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  7062.  A  bill  to  permit  Injured  Federal 
employees  to  receive  benefits  of  the  Federal 
employees  compensation  program  notwith- 
standing they  are  in  receipt  of  mUltary  re- 
tired  pay,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  7063.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
the  excise  tax  on  telephone  and  teletype- 
writer exchange  service  for  1974  through  1976 
and  to  eliminate  such  tax  for  periods  after 
December   31,    1976;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, emd  Mr.  Sckneebeli)  : 
H.R.  7064.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pre- 
parers of  Income  tax  returns  shall  report  cer- 
tain Information  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  to  prohibit  preparation  of  re- 
turns by  a  person  convicted  of  preparing  a 
fraudulent  return;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  7065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
expiration  dates  for  agreements  In  the  long- 
shore and  maritime  industries  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Stei- 
GER  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  7066.  A  bin  to  provide  for  operation 
of  all  domestic  volunteer  service  programs  by 
the  ACTION  Agency,  to  establish  certain  new 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cronin, 
Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  McKxNNET,  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald,  Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  St  Germain, 


Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.   Steele,   and   Mr. 

Stxtdds)  : 
H.R.  7067.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  review  the  proposed  closing  of  any  mili- 
tary   instaUation;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  7069.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  kUled 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  Hue  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7070.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  avaUable  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  the  veterans'  pension  and  comi>en- 
satlon  programs  and  certain  other  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs)  will  not 
have  the  amount  of  such  aid,  assistance,  or 
benefits  redviced  because  of  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  7072.  A  bin  to  allow  advance  payment 
of  subscription  charges  for  publications  for 
official  use  prepared  for  auditory  as  well  as 
visual  usage;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7073.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11,  1954  (ch.  199,  sec.  1,  68  Stat.  81;  41  U.S.C. 
321) ,  to  provide  for  full  adjudication  of  rights 
of  Government  contractors  in  courts  of  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.   7074.   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7075.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housUig;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Regula,   Mr.   Vanik,   Mr.  Hays,   Mr. 

AsHBBooK,  Mr.  AsuLEY,  Mr.  Brown 

of   Ohio,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr. 

GuYER,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Minshall 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr. 

J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  James  V. 

Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.    Moorhead    of    California,    Mr. 

Dent.   Ms.    Abzug,   Mr.   Hechler   of 

West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  7076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   the   Cviyahoga   Valley   National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RECtJLA.  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr. 

Saylor.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Don 

H.  CLAtrsEN.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.   Young 

of  Alaska,  Mr.  Bttrton,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Vico- 

Riro,  Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 

Bingham.  Mr.  Runnels.  Mrs.  Bl'Rke 


of   California,    Mr.    Won    Pat.    Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma) : 
H.R.  7077.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cuyahoga   Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Vocational  RehabUltation  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Iiabor. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,     Mr.      Byan,      and     Mr. 
Stuods) : 
H.R.    7079.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development   Act  of 
1965  to  establish  a  program  to  assist  munic- 
ipalities and  businesses  in  urban  industrial 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
QuiE.  Mr.  OHara,  Mr.   Wyatt,  and 
Mr.  Dellenback)  : 
H.R.  7080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  defer- 
ral or  cancellation  of  repayment  of  certain 
student  loans  for  persons  held  as  prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJl.  7081.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  where  violations  are  corrected  within 
the  prescribed  abatement  period  no  penalty 
shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  7082.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
readjust  the  schedule  to  ratings  for  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans;  to  the  construction,  al- 
teration, and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities:  to  the  closing  of  hospi- 
tal and  domiciliary  facilities  and  regional  of- 
fices; and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Benttez.    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANEs.   Mr.   Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.      Leggett,     Mr.      Rangel.     Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.    Mr.    Meeds,    Ms.    Chisholm. 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr.     Madden,     Mr. 
Burton.   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Roe. 
Mr.  Brasco.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 
H  R.  7083.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance   to    the    Roberto    Clemente    Memorial 
Foundation  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  con- 
struct a  j'outh  recreational  center  In  Puerto 
Rico,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Gyrations. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  7084.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
Federal  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK.   Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Mr.   Burgener.   Ms.   Chisholm.    Mr. 
Con  VERS.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  J.  Wh-Liam  Stan- 
ton. Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.   Meeds.  Mr.   Morgan.   Mr.  Prit- 
CHARD,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
HR.  7085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  are  not  actually  re- 
cipients of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wav.s  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Wtdleb,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.   Tottng  of  minois,  Mr. 

ROTBAL,      Mr.      ESHELMAN,      Mr.      DEL 

Clawson,  Mr.  Dkvine,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  HocAN.  Mr.  Wtman,  Mr.  McKin- 
NET,  and  Mr.  Bell)  : 

H.R.  7086.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
*^he  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  111,  the  aged,  or  the  inca- 
pacitated: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  song  "Keep  America  Free"  the  bicenten- 
nial song  for  1976:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appointments  of  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  Federal  Judges  be  re- 
quired to  be  reconfirmed  every  10  years,  to 
require  5  years'  prior  judicial  experience  as  a 
qualification  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  require  retirement  of  Federal 
Judges  at  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.  Res.  358.  Resolution  providing  monetary 
allowances  for  toll-free  telephone  service  for 
telephone  calls  to  the  district  offices  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Ginn,  and 
Mr.  Breckinridge)  : 

H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  interns  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  each  Delegate  to  the  House,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

143.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative 
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Massacht  setts 
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to   the    Soil    Conservation 
Committee  on  Appropriatloi^ 

144.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
poverty    programs;    to    the 
Education  and  Labor. 

145.  Also,  memorial  of 
the    State    of    Washington, 
Kontum  hospital  In  Vletna(n 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

146.  Also,  memorial  of 
Commonwealth  of 
the  demands  of  the  American 
ment;    to   the    Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 

147.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relativ  i 
of  Red  Rock  Recreation  lanfs 
park  system:   to  the 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

148.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
newal  of  broadcast  licenses 
Communications  Commission 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 

149.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut 
posed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  relative  to 
men  and  women;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

150.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
gress  to  propose  an 
stitution    of   the    United 
abortion;  to  the  Committee 

151.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota 
Ing  the  observance  of 
vember  11;  to  the  Commltt^ 
ary. 

152.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota 
senteeism  In  Congress;  to 
the  Judiciary. 

153.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Washington 
posed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqiftl 
and  women;   to  the 
dlciary. 

154.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Washington, 
of  a  wildlife  refuge  in  the 
to  the  Committee  on 
Fisheries. 

155.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  Washington, 
of  the  franking  privilege 
public  assistance  mail;  to 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

156.  Also,  memorial  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
tlon  of  the  metric  system 
on  Science  and  Astronautics 

157.  Also,  memorial  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Ajyril  16,  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  that  the  16th  annual  observ- 
ance of  National  Library  Week  has  come 
to  a  close,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues President  Nixon's  statement 
stressing  the  importance  of  efficient  and 
readily  available  library  systems 
throughout  our  Nation.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


dent's White  House  statement  launch- 
ing National  Library  Week  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoi  o 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


President    Nixon's    State&^nt 
National  Library  Week  ( 

The  strength  of  our 
knowledge,  wisdom  and 
As  we  approach  the  two 
sary  of  our  national 
peratlve    that    we    Intensify 
hasten  the  day  when  every 
a  truly  equal  opportunity  t< 
potential   of  his   abilities. 


Legislature  of 

relative    to   the 

to  the  Com- 


Senate  of  the 

relative  to 

Indian  Move- 

n    Interior    and 


Legislature  of 

relative  to  ab- 

Commlttee  on 


tl  e 


tl  e  Legislature  of 

ri  tifylng  the  pro- 

Copstitution  of  the 

rights  for  men 

Committee  on  the  Ju- 

tt  e  Legislature  of 

rel  \tive  to  creation 

(^isqually  Delta; 

Mercl  ant  Marine  and 

tl  e  Legislature  of 

re  atlve  to  the  us© 

for  federally  related 

tl  e  Committee  on 


Legislature  of 

elative  to  adop- 

the  Committee 


tt  B  Legislature  of 


April 


the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
reform;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

158.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the   State    of    Washington, 
earnings   test   limitation   in 
payments;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

159.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
State   of   Washington,   relatlvfc 
posed  elimination  of  Longvlc? 
Wash.,  of  U.S.  Customs  porti 
cargo  vessels  on  the  ColumbU 
Commlltee  on  Ways  and 


lelatlve  to  tax 
>n    Ways    and 

Legislature  of 

rilatlve    to   the 

1  locial    security 

on  Ways  and 


Senate  of  the 

to   the   pro- 

and  Astoria, 

of  entry  for 

River;  to  the 


Mea  as 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


th! 


Under  clause  I  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr.  BURLISON  of 

H.R.  7087.  A  bill  to  authorla  i 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved 
ests  of  the  United  States  In 
Missouri  to  Grace  P.  Slsler 
of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the 
the  Interior  and  Insular 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  7088.  A  bUl  for  the  rel^f 
Ryoo;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaski  i 

H.R.  7089.  A  bin  far  the  re  ief 
A.  Korhonen;  to  the  Commltt4e 
clary. 


2[Xn,  private 
In  troduced  and 


kdissouri : 

the  Secretary 

mineral  inter- 

qertaln  land  in 

record  owner 

Committee  on 


AS)  irs 


PETITIONS,  ETC 


,  petitions 
Clerk's  desk 

of  the  City 
to  funding 
Center  in 
on  Education 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  X  OI, 
and  papers  were  laid  on  th( 
and  referred  as  follows : 

171.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition 
Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rela;lve 
the  Opportunities  Industrlallz  ition 
Philadelphia;  to  the  Committer 
and  Labor. 

172.  Also,  petition  of  Praik  R.  Hackel, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  others  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  office  rs  against  nui- 
sance suits;  to  the  Committed  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

173.  Also,    petition    of   Arnold 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  others, 
tection  for  law  enforcement 
nuisance   suits;    to   the   Committee 
Judiciary. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  Dale  Collie 
S.D.,  and  others,  relative  to  pre  tection 
enforcement  officers  against 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  the  copncll 
county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
definition  of  "secondary  treatihent' 
dlspoeal;  to  the  Committee  on 
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Launching 
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natl(  n  resides  In  the 

spir  It  of  our  people. 

hui  dredth  annlver- 

Indepefdence,  It  Is  Im- 

our    efforts    to 

Aijierlcan  will  have 

realize  the  full 

Moth  Ing  Is  more 


essential  toward  the  achievement 
than   an  efficient  and  readily 
brary  system. 

National   Library  Week 
focus  to  the  great  array  of 
by  our  libraries  to  people  of 
calls  on  all  Americans  to  broad  !n 
enhance  their  skills  and  achieve 
ful  places  as  dignified,  self-n  Uant 
It  calls  upon  every  community 
Its  library  and  thereby  to  profiote 
being  of  its  people. 

I  ask  all  Americans  during 
servance  to  share  generously 
of  our  libraries  and  to  make 
Bible  use  of  the  rich  treasures 


Ri<  hard  ] 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvai  tla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  year  the  dual  themes  of  Na- 
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tional  Library  Week,  "Get  Ahead — 
Read"  and  "Widen  Your  World,"  call  at- 
tention to  the  fimdamental  role  that 
libraries  play  in  helping  Americans  ful- 
fill their  cultural,  educational  and  rec- 
reational needs.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  efforts  to  expand  library  services 
which  have  been  accomplished  through- 
out the  country  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  Federal  funds  have  made  avail- 
able, through  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  a  total  of  70  new  or 
renovated  library  buildings  which  today 
serve  a  population  of  2,056,500  persons. 
Sixteen  of  the  forty  new  buildings  built 
with  LSCA  funds  have  provided  library 
services  to  almost  400,000  people  who  pre- 
viously were  without  libraries.  In  addi- 
tion, a  communications  network  among 
key  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  now  speeds 
the  exchange  of  materials  and  informa- 
tion between  libraries  to  better  meet  in- 
dividual reader  needs,  while  mail  order 
library  service  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
rural  readers  and  shut-ins  who  do  not 
have  direct  access  to  libraries. 

Finally,  Federal  funds  have  made  it 
possible  to  reach  out  to  help  the  handi- 
capped, the  disadvantaged,  the  illiterate 
and  the  institutionalized,  as  well  as  to 
provide  books,  audiovisual  aids  and  other 
materials  to  students  and  teachers  to 
create  improved  learning  situations. 

All  of  these  services  and  the  dedicated 
library  staffs  who  provide  them  serve  to 
light  the  way  to  the  President's  goal  of 
achievement  by  all  Americans  of  their 
rightful  places  as  dignified,  self-reliant 
citizens. 


WHAT    COURSE    FOR    AMERICA? 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger's  timely  warning  that  "If  a 
society  loses  the  capacity  for  great  con- 
ception, it  can  be  administered  but  not 
governed,"  is  the  essence  of  his  recent 
remarks.  Excerpts  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  15,  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1973) 
Henry    A.    Kissinger — What    Course 
FOR  America? 
The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  remarks  by 
Dr.  Kissinger,  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  on  re- 
ceiving the  Federal  City  Club's  Award  for 
Very  Distinguished  Public  Service  at  the 
club's   annual   dinner   April    13 
For  years,  one  of  the  shibboleths  of  our 
political  debate  has  been  that  with  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  we  could  restore  our 
priorities  and  recover  our  imity.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  war  debate  dissolved  Increas- 
ingly Into  a  sterile  chant  of  competing  litur- 
gies. But  the  end  of  the  war  has  produced  a 
strange    lassitude    and    uncertainty.    Com- 
batants have   been   reluctant   to   leave   the 
trenches.  The  habits  of  confrontation  have 
proved  hard  to  overcome.  We  had  clung  to 
our  divisions   so  stubbornly   that   we   seem 
anchorless  without  them.  And  we  have  grown 
more  conscious  of  what  we  seek  to  prevent 
than  of  what  we  should  strive  to  achieve. 

Someday — I  suspect  sooner  than  we 
think — the  tactical  debates  will  be  forgotten 
or  seem  irrelevant.  But  some  of  the  deeper 
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scars  linger.  We  have  been  shaken  by  the 
realization  of  our  fallibility.  It  has  been 
painful  to  grasp  that  we  are  no  longer  pris- 
tine— If  we  ever  were.  Later  than  any  na- 
tion, we  have  come  to  the  recognition  of  out 
limits. 

In  coming  to  a  recognition  of  our  limits, 
we  have  achieved  one  of  the  definitions  of 
maturity.  But  the  danger  is  that  we  will 
learn  that  lesson  too  well — that  instead  of  a 
mature  recognition  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing, we  win  fall  Into  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  Illusion  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing. Nothing  is  more  urgent  than  a  seri- 
ous, dare  I  say  compassionate,  debate  as  to 
where  we  are  going  at  home  and  abroad. 
Techiycians  cannot  master  revolutions; 
every  great  achievement  was  an  idea  before 
it  became  a  reality.  Cathedrals  cannot  be 
built  by  those  who  are  paralyzed  by  doubt 
or  consumed  by  cynicism.  If  a  society  loses 
the  capacity  for  great  conception.  It  can  be 
administered  but  not  governed. 

I  first  saw  government  at  a  high  level  in 
the  early  1960s — at  a  time  which  Is  now  occa- 
sionally debunked  as  overly  brash,  excessively 
optimistic,  even  somewhat  arrogant.  Some 
of  these  criticisms  are  Justified.  But  a  spirit 
prevailed  then  which  was  qulntessentlally 
American:  that  problems  are  a  challenge,  not 
an  alibi;  that  men  are  measured  not  only 
by  their  success  but  also  by  their  striving, 
that  it  is  better  to  aim  grandly  than  to  wal- 
low In  mediocre  comfort.  Above  all,  govern- 
ment and  opponents  thought  of  themselves 
in  a  common  enterprise — not  in  a  perma- 
nent, Irreconcilable  contest. 

The  world  needs  our  Idealism,  our  faith 
and  otir  purpose.  In  this  respect  the  spirit 
of  the  early  1960s  was  more  nearly  right  and 
some  of  the  present  attitudes  are  dangerous. 
In  the  1920s  we  were  Isolationists  because  we 
thought  we  were  too  good  for  this  world. 
We  are  now  in  danger  of  withdravring  from 
the  world  because  we  believe  we  are  not 
good  enough  for  It.  The  result  Is  the  same 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  would  be 
similar. 

So  It  Is  time  to  end  our  civil  war. 

To  be  sure,  we  should  leave  our  optimism 
with  a  sense  of  tragedy  and  temper  our  ideal- 
Ism  with  humility  and  realism.  But  only  as 
we  regain  a  sense  of  direction  can  we  heal 
our  nation's  spirit  and  recover  our  unity — 
the  unity  which  Is  the  prereqvilsite  for  mas- 
tering the  future  and  overcoming  the  wounds 
and  divisions  of  the  recent  past. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  the  chairwoman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee in  cosponsoiing  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  exemption  for  the  Delta  Queen 
under  the  safety  at  sea  law. 

Cincinnati  is  proud  to  be  the  home  port 
of  the  Queen  and  we  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  riverboat  which  will  be 
consti-ucted  starting  this  summer. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  tell  some  of  the  joys  of 
cruising  the  inland  rivers  of  America  on 
the  Delta  Queen : 

The       TlTRN-OF-THE-CENTtJRY       DEMCHTS       OF 

Paddling  Down  "Bic  Muddy" 
(By  Sabln  Robblns.  Jr.) 
(Note. — Robblns  Is  assistant  director   for 
public   affairs.    National   Trust   for   Historic 
Preservation.  He  lives  in  Washington.) 
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"Daddy,  do  they  really  make  you  go 
through  the  paddlewheel  If  you're  bad?" 
asked  my  lO-year-old  son  when  he  first 
boarded  the  Delta  Queen.  Robbie's  questions 
continued  at  near  flood  tide — like  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  we  traveled  for  five  days  re- 
cently from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis. 

When  It  came  time  to  sip  the  last  '"HucU 
Finn"  (ginger  ale  liberally  laced  with  gren- 
adine) ,  Robbie  wjis  a  confirmed  steamboater. 
He  was  an  expert  on  shipboard  nomenclature, 
a  certified  calliope  player,  and  had  even 
helped  the  pilot  steer  for  a  few  Walter  Mit- 
tylsh  moments.  He  had  gained  four  pounds 
from  eating  too  much  food,  played  the  role 
of  a  tree  In  an  all-student  production  of  a 
riverboat  melodrama,  and  wore  his  Delta 
Queen  captain's  hat  as  if  born  with  It. 

And.  of  course,  he  had  learned  that  the 
job  of  the  paddlewheel  was  not  for  discipline 
but  to  push  us  along  at  a  stalely  (It  not 
speedy)  seven  miles  an  hour.  In  short,  Rob- 
bie had  a  super  time — just  like  the  other  30 
youngsters  and  90  adults  who  had  sampled 
life  on  the  Mississippi  during  the  annual 
spring  cruise  chartered  by  The  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 

Charter  cruises  usually  offer  extra  attrac- 
tions tailored  to  the  group's  interest — in  ovir 
case  special  tours  and  receptions  at  antebel- 
lum homes,  gardens,  and  Civil  War  sites  at 
St.  Fraucisville  (La.) ,  Natchez,  Vlcksburg,  and 
Greenville  (Miss.).  We  also  had  ou-board 
classes,  tours,  and  films  for  the  young  people 
conducted  by  a  historian  from  Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Charters  are  on  the  upswing,  reports  Betty 
Blake,  vice  president  of  Greene  Line  Steam- 
ers, Inc.,  owner-operator  of  the  Delta  Queen, 
A  dozen  organizations  from  symphony  so- 
cieties to  preservation  groups  like  the  Na- 
tional Trust  run  charters  every  year.  Some 
use  the  steamboat  for  fund-raising  events, 
banquets,  and  floating  board  meetings.  One 
couple  even  had  their  wedding  and  recep- 
tion aboard.  ("Here  Comes  the  Bride"  wus 
tooted  out  on  the  steam  calliope.)  The  public 
can  choose  from  50  regular  cruises  that  range 
from  19-day  voyages  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans  to  one-day  excursions  out  of 
St.  Paul.  Cost  per  day  runs  $30  and  up.  de- 
pending on  accommodation. 

Charter  or  regular,  the  special  pleasures  of 
steamboating  remain  pretty  much  the  same. 
Although  unlikely  to  be  taken  for  the  Queen 
Mary,  the  285-foot  Delta  Queen  dramatically 
dwarfs  anything  else  that  plies  the  Missis- 
sippi. Her  bright  red  paddles  churn  up  40- 
foot  plumes  of  the  Big  Muddy.  The  gold- 
plated  whistles  of  the  calliope  echo  five  miles 
away.  She  may  not  have  a  swimming  pool 
or  sauna,  but  she  does  have  lounges,  reading 
room,  library,  two  bars,  gift  shop,  auditor- 
ium-dining room  and  plenty  of  deck  space 
for  strolling  and  snoozing. 

Her  95  state  rooms  run  from  medium  to 
minuscule.  Getting  dressed  can  sometimes 
count  as  early  morning  calisthenics!  But  in 
the  end  what  really  matters  Is  the  old- 
fa.shioned  cli.irm  and  ambience  of  America's 
last  overnight  steamboat.  Far  from  the  din 
of  television,  radios,  telephones,  and  honk- 
ing cars,  you  live  in  a  world  of  churning 
water,  gleaming  brass,  stained  glass  windows, 
fancy  woodwork  and  strummin'  banjos. 

Each  of  our  five  days  w.-js  different — yet 
the  same.  Up  early  for  a  walk  around  the 
deck — 11  times  equals  a  mile.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  close-by  bank  was 
wilderness — forests  of  willow  and  rolling 
pastures.  Not  a  sign  of  houses  or  people.  We 
had  forgotten  that  this  was  flood  plain 
shoreline — chancy  land  for  any  develop- 
ment. Out  of  sight  behind  the  levee  were  the 
farms,  cities,  and  crowded  superhighways. 
We  heard  only  the  twitter  of  invisible  birds, 
the  swish  of  brown  water  spun  endlessly  by 
tlie  paddlewheel. 

Appetites  whetted.  It  was  down  to  the  Or- 
leans Room  for  juice,  melon,  cereal,  eggs, 
bacon,  sausage,  pancakes.  French  toast,  griU> 
(of  course)  and  lots  of  coffee. 

Classes  and  tours  of  the  engine  room  and 
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pilot  house  filled  mornings  for  the  young. 
Adults  had  their  own  slide  lectures  and  films 
on  Southern  architecture,  crafts,  and  history. 
Many  Just  watched  America  slide  by  from 
their  deck  chairs.  We  paddled  along  Just  fast 
enough  to  get  where  we  were  going,  but  slow 
enough  to  savor  the  Journey. 

Each  day  there  were  shore  tours  of  ante- 
bellum plantations  and  gardens  ablaze  with 
azaleas,  dogwood  and  wisteria. 

The  cry  "Steamboat's  a  comln'!"  brought 
townsfolk  to  the  levees  Just  as  It  did  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Sometimes  we  pulled  into  the  main 
landing.  Often  we  Just  tied  up  to  a  big  tree 
along  the  bank.  Returning  from  a  shore  ex- 
cursion, we  were  always  welcomed  "home"  by 
rollicking  tunes  on  the  calliope,  played  by 
Vic  Tooker,  the  sternwheeler's  interlocutor 
and  master  musician. 

By  depature  time,  half  the  town  seemed  to 
have  lined  the  bank.  Peeling  like  touring 
royalty,  Robbie  would  wave  back  to  envious 
children  on  shore. 

After  a  bountiful  bulTet  lunch,  some  read, 
wrote  postcards  or  played  cards.  Others 
napped,  watched  birds,  attended  lectures  or 
Just  chatted  on  the  sun  deck.  Some  flew  kites 
over  the  paddlewheel.  Later,  passengers  gath- 
ered In  the  Texas  Lounge  for  a  cocktail  before 
dinner.  Afterward  there  were  old-time  movies, 
.  horse-races,  or  musical  shows  by  versatile  Vic 
Tooker. 

Darkness  cast  a  special  spell  aboard  the 
Delta  Queen.  Lights  winked  from  passing  tug- 
boats. Crickets  chlrpied  from  the  bank.  One 
night  Robbie  and  I  sat  In  the  pilot  house  with 
veteran  Howard  Tate.  Reading  the  faint  rif- 
fles of  Old  Man  River  with  42  years  of  prac- 
tice, Tate  nudged  the  bow  closer  to  the  shad- 
ows of  the  bank.  When  he  consented  to  speak, 
his  voice  came  out  In  a  rusty  growl. 

"Mark  Twain  never  done  no  piloting  to 
amount  to  anything,"  be  barked.  "He  never 
stood  a  pilot's  watch  more  than  six  months 
In  his  life."  After  a  studied  pause,  he  added 
charitably,  "But  I  guess  he  could  write  all 
right." 

Although  our  voyage  hailed  straight  back 
to  the  days  of  Twain,  the  Delta  Queen  was 
actually  built  in  1926  and  designed  for  Cali- 
fornia rivers,  not  the  Mississippi.  Decommis- 
sioned as  a  World  War  II  troop  carrier  in 
1947,  she  was  bought  by  the  Greene  Lin©  of 
Cincinnati  and  revamped  for  Mississippi 
trade.  Every  year  since  then  she  has  carried 
passengers  some  35,000  miles,  calling  on  110 
river  towns  In  17  states. 

When  legislators  passed  a  Safety-at-Sea 
Law  In  1966  to  protect  Americans  from  un- 
safe ocean  voyages,  the  stem-wheeler  was 
unexpectedly  condemned  because  her  su- 
perstructure was  wood  not  steel.  Since  then. 
Congress  has  voted  three  times  to  exempt 
the  antique  rlverboat.  They  felt  she  did  not 
face  the  same  hazards  as  ocean-going  vessels. 
"To  knock  olT  the  Delta  Queen  because  of  a 
law  designed  for  oceanllners  would  be  like 
pulling  down  the  Tower  of  London  because 
It  doesn't  meet  city  fire  escape  regulations 
for  public  places,"  wrote  one  columnist. 

In  a  modernization  program,  the  owners 
Installed  more  than  $1  million  worth  of 
safety  and  flre  prevention  equipment. 

Her  current  reprieve  is  due  to  expire  on 
Nov.  1,  Rep.  Leonor  Sullivan  (D-Mo.),  chair- 
woman of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Introduced  a  bill  last 
month  calling  for  another  five-year  exemp- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  Greene  Line  unveiled 
a  model  of  a  $15.5  million  rlverboat  sched- 
uled for  service  tn  1975.  The  new  boat  will 
carry  400  and  boast  such  modem  touches  as 
pool,  elevators,  and  alrconditlonlng.  But 
she'll  still  have  a  steam-powered  paddle- 
wheel. 

"We  considered  propellers,  gas  turbines, 
even  Jet  engines,  but  we  finally  decided  on 
a  paddlewheeler.  It's  still  the  most  efficient, 
practical,  and  comfortable  for  the  Mlssts- 
slppl,"  says  William  Muster,  President  of 
Greene  Line. 

Whether  the  old  Delta  Queen  will  be  able 
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man  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  Employee  Benefits, 
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representatives  of  the 
tion  of  Retired  Federa 
the  need  for  immediate 
1262,  a  bill  to  increase 
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President  of  the  170,000 
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morning :  Miss  Judy  Park, 
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Thomas  Ward,  President 
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strain  In  which  these 
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Ices  without  the  benefit  of  my  substantial 
annuity  Increase.  The  coe  t-of -living  in- 
creases provided  by  law  sin  !e  Decemt>er  1, 
1965,  have  been  helpful,  but  i  4  or  5  percent 
Increase  on  a  base  annuity  o:  $100  or  $200  a 
month,  does  not  bring  about  i  inough  Increase 
to  realistically  aid  In  meeting  such  cost-of- 
living  Increases  as  a  $25  re  at  Increase,  or 
soaring  food  prices. 

An  annuity  that  at  one  tioae  might  have 
allowed  a  retiree  to  maintain  a,  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  has  been  eatea  away  to  the 
point  that  he  now  finds  hlniself  In  dire  fi- 
nancial need,  unable  to  a  ford  even  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  Wag(  i  Increases  that 
have  aided  active  employees  In  coping  with 
the  Inflation  have  not  been  -eflected  In  the 
pensions  and  annuities  of  rutlrees,  and  re- 
sulting price  Increases  have  simply  pushed 
the  elderly  closer  to  or  f urth  sr  below  a  pov- 
erty level  existence.  To  put  It  bluntly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  retirees  ars  scared!  They 
worry  from  month  to  montt  how  they  wlU 
make  ends  meet. 

We  have  quoted  statistics  i  (n  Income  level 
before  this  Subconunittee  li  the  past,  and 
such  figures  can  stUl  be  mad  i  available,  but 
In  the  Interest  of  time  and  In  order  to  let 
our  other  witnesses  speak,  I  shall  forego  re- 
viewing these  figures  again  ■  hla  morning. 

Many  programs  have  been  Initiated  to 
benefit  the  elderly.  Only  a  ve^  small  portion 
of  the  vast  sums  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  has  reached  the  people  who 
need  the  help.  Under  HJl.  1362  every  dollar 
voted  lor  these  elderly  retlifees  will  go  di- 
rectly to  those  who  need  It,  without  a  great 
portion  being  siphoned  off  to  f'study  groups", 
staffs,  and  operating  overheaid. 

This  bin  carries  an  effective  date  of  July  1, 
1973.  There  will  be  hundreds iof  retirees  who 
qualify  today,  but  will  noti  be  here  In  2 
months,  to  receive  provldec^  benefits.  The 
death  rate  In  this  group  Is  jextremely  high 
due  to  age,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
others,  we  urge  immediate  {action  on  this 
bill. 

President  Nixon  In  one  of  his  talks  prior 
to  the  election  stated  that  h  i  would  like  to 
see  every  American  able  to  h  >ld  his  head  up 
with  pride.  Mr.  Chairman,  oir  people  whose 
annuities  are  so  small  that  1hey  have  to  go 
to  the  welfare  boards  to  ask  [or  help  cannot 
hold  their  heads  up  very  h  gh.  They  need 
help,  and  they  are  looking  1^  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  this  help. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  tl  Is  morning  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  retire*.  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Committee  to  expedite  their  action 

that  the  relief 


as  much  as  possible  in  order 
provided  in  H.R.  1262  can  re  ich  the  Federal 
retirees  at  an  early  date.  W€  appreciate  the 
Members  of  this  Subcomml'  tee  hearing  us 

today. 


Statement  of  James 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
James  F.  Cox,  a  retired  letter 
office  supervisor  with  37 
1929  to  1966.  I  have  been  a 
or  legislative  chairman  for 
I  am  now  President  of 
tional   Association   of   Retire^ 
ployees    In   Los   Angeles 
membership  of  about  1,000. 

Your  bill.  H.R.  1262  and 
panion  bill,  S.  626,  as  they  n 
vide  a  minimum  annuity  eqilal 
mum  paid  under  Social  Sec  irity 
$84.50  per  month.  It  would 
$300  per  year  ($25  per  montbj) 
of  those  who  retired  before 
It  would  also  increase  a  survlior' 
$165  per  year  ($13.75  per  mopth 
tlve  date  to  be  July  1,  1973 

This  bill  is  an  equalizer  fo^  those  who  re- 
tired before  October  20,  1969  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  standard  correspondln  ;  to  present  day 
retirees.  I  retired  with  the  lot  s  of  2200  hours 
sick  leave.  The  high  or  best  fl  je  years  Instead 
of  the  best  three  years  was  used  as  my  base, 
and  I  lost  1  percent  per  year  for  each  year 
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I  was  under  60.  Unused  sick  leave,  high-3 
years  of  pay  and  more  liberal  age  qualifica- 
tions are  all  Included  in  the  retirement  laws 
being  used  for  those  retiring  since  October 
20.  1969. 

The  increase  In  wages  since  1960  now  allow 
the  present  day  employee  to  retiree  on  nearly 
as  much  as  we  received  as  base  pay  before 
1969. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  P.L.  89-73,  is  "Provide 
for  an  adequate  Income  In  retirement  to  cor- 
respond with  the  American  Way  of  Living." 
The  "American  Way  of  Living"  today  can  be 
wonderful,  especially  in  retirement  with  more 
leisure  time.  There  is  much  to  see  and  do  In 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours;  so  much  to 
learn;  and  so  many  people  who  need  help 
which  we  have  the  time  to  give.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  Federal  Retirees  are  financially  be- 
ing forced  to  live  as  second  class  citizens,  and 
for  financial  reasons  alone  being  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  those  who  need  help.  We  should 
realize  that  more  than  400,000  of  our  re- 
tirees who  receive  under  $200  per  month 
would  be  better  off  to  refuse  their  checks 
and  go  on  the  welfare  rolls.  It  is  a  desperate 
situation,  and  while  we  get  a  lot  of  good 
sympathetic  talk,  we  see  no  action  to  change 
the  facts  that  now  prevail. 

Property  taxes  in  the  United  States  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Med- 
ical bills  for  retirees  are  at  their  highest  due 
to  the  age  factor,  yet  the  retiree  now  finds  he 
is  least  able  to  pay  for  them.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  now  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  month  of  February  1973  went  up 
higher  than  It  had  since  1951 — 22  years  ago. 
While  speaking  of  these  ever  increasing  costs, 
I  should  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  this  Committee  for  the  help  you  did  give 
xis  In  successfully  Investigating  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  finally  resulting  In  the  $7.35  per 
month  reduction  for  those  with  self  and  fam- 
ily coverage.  I  hope  that  the  $9.92  per  month 
Increase  In  Kaisers  coverage  can  be  reduced 
in  the  near  future. 

Why  do  we  keep  finding  ourselves,  as  Fed- 
eral retirees,  the  man  In  the  middle?  We  In 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  were  pleased  when  Congress  saw 
fit  to  Increase  Sc>clal  Security  benefits  and 
Railroad  Retirement  benefits,  but  we  were 
very  disappointed  that  the  same  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  take  care  of  the  Federal  Re- 
tiree. President  Nixon  has  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  recompute  the  military  retirement 
pay  on  the  basis  of  January  1, 1971  pay  scales, 
thus  greatly  liberalizing  annuities  of  current 
military  retirees.  This  money  Is  provided  for 
In  his  current  budget — no  such  thought  for 
Federal  retirees.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  reports  that  47 
percent  of  the  4-8tar  Generals  who  left  the 
service  in  1971  went  out  on  "disability"  even 
though  70  percent  of  them  passed  physicals 
six  months  before  their  retirement,  enabling 
them  to  collect  flight  pay.  This  disability  re- 
tirement Is,  by  the  way,  tax  free.  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits  are  also 
tax  free.  Last  year's  20  percent  Increases  in 
Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 
amounted  to  $30  on  $150 — nontaxable.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  1262  will  provide  $25  on 
$150 — taxable. 

How  can  we  feel  that  we  are  anything  but 
the  "forgotten  retirees"?  Everyone,  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  made  a  big  shout 
about  the  benefits  of  H.R.  1  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, yet  when  that  bill  came  out  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  everything  for  the 
Federal  retiree  had  been  deleted. 

We  now  feel  that  It  Is  time  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Congress  give  us  a 
fighting  chance  by  considering  bills  pending 
in  our  behalf,  as  you  are  doing  today.  We 
must  have  lots  of  friends  In  Congress  when 
a  total  of  248  sponsor  bills  on  our  behalf,  but 
unless  we  can  get  these  bills  out  of  the  Sub- 
committees and  Committees  many  Members 
of  Congress  will  never  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  them.  Wliat  we  want  now  Is  to  get  these 
iJills  before  Congress  and  the  President,  so 
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they  can  decide  on  the  facts  and  let  their 
true  feelings  be  known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  asking  for  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  1262  and  other  bills,  we  do  not 
feel  we  are  asking  for  anything  that  is  not 
Justified  by  facts.  The  retiree  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  If  every- 
thing had  been  frozen  8  years  ago  we 
wouldn't  be  paying  the  prices  we  are  today. 
Phases  I-II-ni  do  not  mean  anything  to  the 
low  incomed  annuitant  other  than  greater 
financial  burden. 

We  realize  the  tremendous  Job  you  and 
your  Committee  are  doing,  and  we  especially 
appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  by  this  Sub- 
committee today.  We  are  thankful  to  all 
those  who  have  sponsored  bills  In  our  behalf 
and  hope  that  they  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  them  in  the  House  and 
Senate  chambers.  We  also  realize  that  we 
have  86  new  members  of  Congress  to  voice 
our  needs  and  opinions  to,  and  today  and 
tomorrow  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  Just  that. 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Waldle,  and  Sub- 
committee members  for  allowing  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  and  for  hearing  what 
we  have  to  say.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
privilege. 

Statement  op  Minnie  E.  Gould 

Chairman  Waldle  and  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  for  the  record  I  am  Minnie  E. 
Gould,  a  member  of  NARFE  Chapter  80  In 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  Chapter  80. 1  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  and  add 
my  voice  to  our  Association's  iirglng  for  Im- 
mediate action  on  H.R.  1262. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
facts  available  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  the  status  of  ClvU  Service 
annuitants.  In  an  effort  to  bring  you  the 
personal  Interest  factor  that  we  see  day  by 
day  among  the  retirees  In  our  Immediate 
localities,  I  have  held  Interviews  with  138 
annuitants  who  requested  them.  Since  time 
was  limited,  I  concentrated  on  securing  In- 
formation relative  to  the  provision  of  H.R. 
1262,  which  would  provide  a  minimum  an- 
nuity of  $84.50  per  month. 

Of  those  interviewed,  I  fovind  22  persons 
received  annuities  ranging  from  $12  to  $77 
per  month,  with  years  of  service  ranging 
from  6  to  17  (a  matter  of  24  to  68  quarters) . 
Ironically,  the  $12  a  month  annuity  was  be- 
ing received  by  a  lady  with  11  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  a  gentleman  receiving  $47  per  month 
had  served  17  years.  Aside  from  these  two, 
the  remainder  ranged  from  $25  to  $77  per 
month  with  years  of  service  ranging  from  6 
to  16  years.  The  CSA  numbers  and  monthly 
annuities  were  voluntarily  given  to  us  from 
official  records  and  are  available  for  recheck- 
Ing  if  you  so  desire. 

We  heard  some  very  Interesting  and  perti- 
nent statements  from  the  annuitants  Inter- 
viewed, both  those  who  were  below  the  $84.50 
per  month  figure  and  the  others.  I  should 
like  to  summarize  for  you  some  observations 
I  made  from  these  talks  with  annuitants. 

1.  Retirees  Interviewed,  as  a  whole,  were 
definitely  not  "gripers".  The  greater  number 
of  them  came  from  hardy  pioneer  stock  who 
were  taught  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have,  regardless  of  the  amount.  They 
have  been  extremely  patient  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  look  at  all  facets  of  a  very  real 
problem  In  this  time  of  unparalleled  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

2.  It  was  a  privilege  to  note  that  our  Fed- 
eral retirees  have  a  very  generous  dose  of 
hope  and  faith;  i.e.  hope  for  their  own  fu- 
ture and  that  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  and 
faith,  not  only  In  themselves,  but  In  you  as  a 
Committee  considering  their  needs,  and  In 
all  elected  representatives  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  believe  that  you  will  do 
your  very  best  to  correct  the  glaring  inequi- 
ties in  annuities. 

3.  One  kind  old  gentleman  laughingly 
quoted  Bruce  Barton,  and  It  went  something 
like  this,  "When  you  get  to  the  end  of  your 
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rope,  tie  a  knot  in  Its  tall  and  hang  on!" 
That,  my  friends,  is  what  I  feel  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  low  Income 
annuitants  are  doing.  I  am  confident  that 
you  Join  with  me  In  the  hope  that  their  rope 
doesn't  become  so  frayed  that  It  will  no 
longer  hold  a  knot. 

Thank  you  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunlt .' 
to  appear  before  you.  I  trust  that  you  will 
soon  see  fit  to  fpvorably  report  HJl.  1262. 


CONGRESS  IS  THE  CULPRIT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  little  that  I  can  add  except  my 
wholehearted  endorsement  to  the  com- 
monsense  spelled  out  in  an  editorial 
written  by  Tom  Conner  as  appearing  in 
the  Seymour,  Ind.,  Daily  Tribune  of 
March  30, 1973. 

If  the  Members  w-ho  assemble  in  this 
Chamber  really  are  ready  to  face  up  to 
the  truth  about  who  is  to  blame  for  in- 
flation in  this  Nation  today,  I  suggest 
that  we  each  read  this  editorial,  and,  if 
that  is  possible,  let  us  be  guided  by  its 
wisdom.  Profligate  Government  spend- 
ing has  led  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster — the  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  resolve  that  we  shall 
bequeath  to  our  grandchildren  more 
than  the  debt  which  has  accumulated 
from  a  binge  of  red  ink  spending.  The 
article  follows : 

The  President's  Message 

Thursday  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  a  most  unique  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  It  dealt  with  the  Vietnam 
situation,  food  prices  and  the  Importance  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world  today.  Follow- 
ing the  talk  the  TV  people  were  Interested  In 
only  the  Vietnam  position  and  how  this 
message  would  affect  the  U.S.  In  the  world 
today. 

in  our  opinion  the  TV  critics  missed  the 
most  important  political  first  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  Mr.  Nixon's  reference  to  in- 
creased prices  directly  placed  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  federal  government.  He  stated 
that  the  United  States  citizens  had  to  make 
a  decision  of  whether  they  wanted  more 
services  with  more  taxes  or  more  inflation. 

The  President  made  It  clear  there  was  no 
choice.  In  our  memory  this  has  been  the 
first  time  any  political  leader  has  stated 
this.  Normally  political  figures  find  other 
scapegoats  upon  which  to  lay  the  blame — 
either  business  or  labor — depending  upon 
their  political  dependency. 

Mr.  Nixon,  for  the  first  time  of  any  major 
political  office  holder,  laid  It  on  the  Hue. 
What  does  the  public  want — Increased  taxes 
or  Uicreased  Inflation.  He  offered  the  correct 
alternative — sensible  government  spending. 
He  has  advocated  this  and  Incurred  the  ire 
of  the  Congress  by  vetoing  major  spending 
bills  which  will  add  to  Inflation.  He  has  chal- 
lenged Congress  on  this  point  and  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Irresponsible  spend- 
ing of  the  Congress  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Congress,  mostly,  has  not  seemed  to  have 
received  the  message.  They  still  seem  to 
think  that  we  can  spend,  spend,  spend.  In- 
flate, inflate.  Inflate  ourselves  out  of  any 
problem.  They  seem  to  refuse  to  accept  Presi- 
rtpnt  Nixon's  Idea  that  programs  which  have 
at  least  75  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  going 
to  administrative  costs  and  salaries,  shoitld 
be  eliminated. 

We  are  proud  thnt  the  United  States  has 
achieved  peace  with  honor  and  did  not 
ab.indon  our  POW's  and  the  free  people  of 
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South  Vietnam  as  the  liberal  doves  of  Con- 
gress urged.  But  we  are  more  proud  that 
President  Nixon  has  called  a  spade  a  spade 
and  has  said  that  inflation  Is  permanently 
caused  by  the  government  spending  more 
than  the  government  takes  in.  In  our  recol- 
lection this  Is  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  correctly  blamed 
the  federal  government  for  Inflation. 

With  a  stable  dollar,  high  prices  by  manu- 
facturers and  high  rates  by  labor  will  soon 
be  eliminated  by  competition.  We  urge  you 
to  write  your  Congressman  and  Senators  very 
demanding  letters  asking  that  a  sensible  fed- 
eral spending  program  be  adopted — a  pro- 
gram which  will  not  add  to  taxes  or  infla- 
tion. There  is  no  other  solution. 

It  is  your  choice — you.  the  voters  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  scream  about  the  price 
of  meat,  the  price  of  homes,  the  price  of  cars 
to  each  o^her — scream  to  the  men  who  cause 
It.  And  the  men  who  cause  and  can  control 
it  are  those  men  you  elect  to  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
ones  who  overspend  and  are  the  real  vil- 
llans  of  inflation — not  the  carpenter,  not  the 
auto  worker,  not  the  steelworker,  not  the 
farmer,  not  the  manufacturer,  but  those  in 
Washington  who  still  think  they  can  buy 
votes  for  re-election  by  ^>endlng  more  than 
they  earn.  Can  you  do  it?  Ask  the  collection 
bureaus. 


WORTHWHILE  EXPENDITURE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
quite  frequently  Members  of  Congress 
are  accused  of  being  overpaid  and  of 
being  the  recipients  of  a  number  of  un- 
necessary fringe  benefits.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  an  opposite  view — a  view  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bert  Freireich  of  Sun  City, 
Ariz.,  who  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  News-Sun.  Mr.  Freireich's  editorial 
follows: 

Worthwhile  ExpENommE 

The  Associated  Press  did  some  research  on 
what  we  might  call  "the  care  and  feeding 
of  a  congressional  delegation." 

The  AP  reported  it  costs  an  average  of 
$188,000  a  year  to  keep  a  representative  in 
Washington  and  $390,000  for  a  senator.  These 
figures  include  salaries  for  the  elected  offi- 
cials and  for  his  staff  members. 

At  first  glance  the  figures  seem  somewhat 
shocking.  If  anyone  who  saw  them  blinked 
with  amazement  and  declared,  "That's  a  lot 
of  money,"  he  wasn't  alone,  we're  sure. 

And  then  we  think  of  all  the  stereotypes 
and  old  Jokes  about  members  of  Congress, 
including  the  one  that  goes,  "I  don't  know 
why  everybody's  angry  at  Senator  Jones;  he 
ain't  done  nothing'."  At  that  point  it's  ap- 
parent that  we  taxpayers  have  been  "had" 
again. 

But  what  seems  apparent  ain't  necessarily 
so. 

We  may  poke  fun  at  our  congressmen  and 
we  may  become  disappointed  and  even  Irate 
when  they  vote  for  this  thing  or  against  that. 
But  really  they  get  a  considerable  amount 
done  and  the  demands  we  place  upon  them 
are  great. 

If  we  ask  for  a  seed  catalogue  or  tips  on 
how  to  run  a  hot  dog  stand  or  a  pamphlet  on 
Installing  garage  doors  or  a  position  paper 
by  the  State  Department  on  fishing  rights 
within  Ecuador's  proclaimed  200-mile  limit, 
we  expect  It  and  expect  it  promptly.  "After 
all,"  we  tell  ourselves  "they  have  big  staffs 
and  we're  paying  for  It." 
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Well,   certainly  we're  pbylng  for  It,  and 
that's  why  that  help  la  ava  lable. 

But  even  beyond  the  sm^l 
which  we — legltlmately- 
that  our  representatives  in 
staffs  available  to  do  : 
Above  all,  we  do  want  oui| : 
gress  to  become  fully  Inf or  aied  i 
Issues  and  to  cast  lnteUig<  nt 
pay  to  assure  that  they  : 
slstance  is  well  worth  the  ) 


personal  favors 
it  is  necessary 
Washington  have 
on  vital  Issues, 
members  of  Con- 
on  these  vital 
votes.  What  we 
this  backup  as- 
iftoney. 
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VEYSEY  APPEALS  POll  FARM  LABOR 
ACTION  BY  CC  NGRESS 
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.  VEYSEY 

riA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  iESENTATIVES 
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Monday,  April 
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Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr 
is  again  facing  a  majfr 
social  crisis  due  to 
labor  relations. 

During  the  past 
"law  of  the  jungle"  sett 
to  gut  any  semblance  of 
which   farmworkers 
longed  for  and  worked 
ering  the  past  12  years 
disruption. 

Today,  we  are  on  the 
grape  harvest  in  the 
where  some  4,000  to  5 
are  counting  on  this 
hood. 

Meanwhile,    the 
counting  on  those  samt 
harvest  this  crop,  and 
tain  a  major  part  of 
of  our  43d  Congresslonjil 

Sadly,  we  are  in 
great  part  of  this 
tion — and  with  it,  the 
hoods   of   thousands  o: 
threat  of  another  grapi 
dismal  spectre  and 
ories  of  the  recent  past, 
forced  thousands  of 
into  barren  desertlands 

The  most  recent 
cause  the  contracts  w 
with  Cesar  Chevez  and 
Workers  Union  to  stoi 
years  ago  have  now 
chella  Valley. 

And  with  these 
other  imion  interests 
gain  with  the  growers 
contracts  on  the  same 
same  vineyards. 

The  Teamsters  Unlor , 
has  represented 
kinds,  especially  those 
assembly  line  operation  > 
most    of    California's 
workers  as  well.  With 
labor  relations,  the 
better  able  to  handle 
Ing  competent  workers 
basis,  than  has  the 
industry  has  watched 
while   often   wrestling 
UPWU  contracts, 
grape    growers    who 
UFWU  contracts,  as 
ers,  are  now  opting  for 
tion. 

Accordingly,  Chavez 
loss  of  many,  of  not 
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contracts  in  the  Coachelja 
almost  as  certainly,  In 
Valley.  And  with  that,  h(  i 
another  strike  and  boycott 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
thinkable  that  we,  the 
tive  arm,  allow  this  "rule 
tion  to  prevail  any  longer 
law  to  govern  farm  labo;- 
law  to  guide  those  seekii^g 
farmworkers — no  law  to 
from  exploitation — and 
farmers  that  their  crops 
will  not  be  destroyed  by 

National  legislation  Is 
sary  to  bring  order  to  fajrm 
tions.  I  appeal  to  my 
this  matter  immediate 
tention,  before  it  Is  too 
and  farmer  alike.  It  Is  a 
of  us  to  take  seriously, 
stands  to  be  the  ultimate 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speiiker,  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  Is  a 
must.  Congress  should  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  without  further  de- 
lay. Restoration  would  be 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Capitol  Is  a  natlbnal  historical 
shrine.  It  is  sdso  Congress'  workshop  as 
the  following  editorial  fipm  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of 
points  out: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  April  15,  1973] 
The  West  Front   Sattle 


a  pure  waste  of 


yesterday  well 


tne  I 
tils 


Ten  days  ago,  the  Hous< 
Commltee  voted  to  free  $58 
an  immediate  extension  of 
front.  In  a  crucial  action 
House  will  have  the 
that  decision,  and  It  shoulc 
do  so. 

While  the  House  cannot 
controversy,  its  approval  la 
showdown  this  year  In  the 
Btantlal  vote,  furthermore, 
help  end,  once  and  for  all 
that  has  dragged  on  for  well 

The  merits  of  the 
clear.  The  old  sandstone 
front  are  by  now  so 
quick  corrective  action  is 
were   the   only   factcM* 
patch-up  Job  of  renovation 
able.  But  it  isn't  the  only 
meeting  this  need,  an 
Ing  that  will  reproduce 
tectural  features  of  the  worb 
Also  affords  the  rare  chance 
of  space  for  facilities  the 

The  uses  of  new  space 
critics    have    charged, 
serve  purposes  largely  related 
tlve  chambers  of  the  House 
for  that  reason  ought  to  be 
are  not  merely  our 
only  those  of  the  House 
who  unanimously  support 
are  the  firm  conclusions  as 
tol's     distinguished 
White,   who  maintained  ai 
the   issue   until   he   was 
approach. 
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a  fixed,  unchanging  monument.  It  Is  Con- 
gress's workshop,  and  as  such  It  has  under- 
gone constant,  radical  cbsmge  and  growtti 
from  Its  original  design.  The  controrerslal 
extension  of  the  east  front  a  decads  ago, 
which  assuredly  did  no  violence  to  the  fa- 
miliar beauty  of  that  facade,  was  the  most 
recent  change.  The  west  front  extension  Is 
similar  in  concept,  and  the  result  can  and 
should  be  equally  as  good. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP   MEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  N.J.  Law  Journal  came 
into  my  possession.  The  insight  that  the 
author,  Mr.  Saul  M.  Mann,  shows  in  Uiis 
letter,  about  the  workings  of  OEO  Indi- 
cates to  me  that  he  has  a  better  percep- 
tion of  the  problems  encountered  with 
this  agency  than  do  many  members  of 
this  body.  And,  I  might  add,  more  than 
Federal  Judge  William  B.  Jones,  who 
yesterday  ordered  the  halt  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  will  not  get  into  that  ruling  Mr. 
Speaker  at  this  time  but  do  want  to  share 
Mr.  Mann's  letter  with  my  colleagues, 
and  Judge  Jones,  should  he  happen  to 
scan  today's  Record: 

N.J.  Law  Journal, 

March  S,  1972. 
Editor,  New  Jersey  Law  Journal: 

You  pushed  the  panic  button  hysterically 
In  your  editorial  of  February  22nd,  pertain- 
ing to  free  legal  services. 

This  O.E.O.  project,  like  other  panacea  pro- 
jects, has  created  a  tremendous  bureaucracy 
throughout  the  State,  of  great  benefit  to  Its 
professionals,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of 
almost  equal  harm  to  the  public. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  debtor,  or  de- 
faulting tenant,  upon  receipt  of  a  summons, 
recognized  his  default  and  either  permit- 
ted a  default  Judgment  or  came  in  person 
to  Court  asking  for  Indulgence.  Judges  were 
(and  certainly  still  are),  decent  and  most 
often  leaned  backward  in  favor  of  the  unrep- 
resented litigant.  Today,  the  O.E.O.  stamps 
on  tbe  atmunons  a  legend  telling  tbe  de- 
fendant to  come  enjoy  the  free  services  of  a 
lawyer,  and  right  or  wrong,  make  a  stand  in 
Court.  The  O.E.O.  attorney  is  often  afraid 
of  his  Job  holding  If  he  tells  the  litigant 
that  he  has  no  defense  and  that  he  pay  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  He  is  also  appre- 
hensive that  If  he  Justifies  the  opposing 
litigant,  the  volume  of  work  of  bis  agency 
will  be  reduced  and  the  numbers  of  lawyers 
and  agents  employed  may  be  decreased. 

The  result  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
"make  litigation"  in  the  Courts.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  hysterical  editorial  is  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Judiciary.  From  your  tone, 
one  would  assume  that  the  litigant  respond- 
ing to  a  summons  in  Court,  without  counsel, 
is  denied  a  hearing,  or  denied  the  faithful 
attention  of  the  Judge.  Before  there  ever  was 
an  O.E.O.,  unrepresented  litigants  came  to 
Court  and  invariably  gained  the  ear  of  the 
Court.  The  wheat  was  separated  from  the 
chaff  then  and  there  In  Court  without  undue 
delays  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

As  for  the  other  billions  spent  in  O.E.O., 
Model  Cities  Planned  Variations  and  Anti- 
Poverty  projects,  etc.,  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. Very  little,  if  anything,  was  accom- 
plished for  the  poor.  A  powerful  bureaucracy 
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was  created  with  $10,000-$20,000  per  annum 
Jobs  held  by  mostly  untrained,  unnecessary 
p>ersonnel. 

Don't  blame  President  Nixon.  Get  your  leg- 
islative branch  to  come  up  with  some  sensi- 
ble, practical,  workable  projects  which  will 
be  of  real  help  in  rehabilitation  needs,  not 
in  creating  a  plethora  of  "cushy  Jobs". 

There  is  an  old  American  farmers  maxim: 
"The  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest,  gets 
the  grease."  All  these  new  agencies  have  well 
paid  public  relations  and  press  departments. 
The  barrage  is  on.  Most  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  President's  new  policy  will  come  from 
well-paid  propagandists.  But  ask  the  average 
poor  man  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
been  untouched  by  all  the  waste  of  billions. 

Respecting  your  limited  space  allotment  I 
shall  say  no  more,  and  catch  the  return  flak. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Sattl  M.  Mann. 


EDWARDS  BRINGS  CONSTITUENT 
PROBLEMS  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  cataloged  complaints 
about  the  postal  system  that  my  con- 
stituents have  raised  and  have  forwarded 
them  to  officials  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. I  realize  it  Is  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
spond to  Individual  problems  or  to  an- 
swer complaints  except  in  very  general 
terms  of  the  Improvements  plaimed  to 
bring  about  better  mail  service. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Service  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
taken  action  to  hold  pubhc  hearings  on 
the  status  of  the  postal  "service"  as  a 
part  of  their  oversight  responsibility  In 
this  area. 

The  committee  Is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  their  hearings  into  the  field  to 
allow  public  comment  from  various  geo- 
graphical locations  as  well  as  from  Postal 
Service  management,  employees,  and 
consumers.  1  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  my  statement  before  this  com- 
mittee: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Don  Edwards  of 
California 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  first  want  to  commend  you  on  hold- 
ing these  hearings  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  quality  of  maU  de- 
livery. I  believe  that  this  oversight  action  by 
Congress  is  necessary  to  study  the  serious  de- 
terioration of  service  that  has  been  experi- 
enced by  our  constituents  and  to  determine 
whether,  in  fact,  the  new  organization  of  the 
Postal  Service  is  workable. 

The  question  of  "service"  in  the  title 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  a  consumer 
issue  that  is  Just  now  gaining  momentum. 
We  have  all  received  numerous  complaints, 
some  n.ore  serious  than  others,  and  the 
Postal  Service  is  beginning  to  receive  "bad 
press."  I  suggest  that  this  is  simply  the  ad- 
vent of  consumer  reaction,  and  if  we  can 
help  to  correct  the  problems  now  we  may 
be  able  to  avert  further  dissatisfaction  and 
disillusionment  that  services  designed  for 
people  never  quite  serve  the  people. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  restore  quality 
service  I  have  taken  a  number  of  actions. 
In  addition  to  urging  hearings  by  this  Com- 
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mlttee,  I  have  written  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  support  of  Chairman  Paul  Rog- 
ers' request  for  an  investigation  of  the  opera- 
tions and  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Ser\lce.  I 
have  also  written  to  Postmaster  General 
Elmer  Klassen,  raising  specific  complaints  of 
constituents  over  a  two-week  period  in  some 
detail,  and  have  asked  for  his  response  to 
these  problems. 

I  believe  I  am  now  on  every  mailing  list 
for  press  releases  and  comprehensive  reports 
that  the  Postal  Service  has.  I  have  received 
notice  that  there  was  a  Conference  for  Dis- 
trict Managers  in  February.  In  March,  a  "con- 
densed report"  advised  me  of  recent,  signifi- 
cant developments  in  the  Postal  Service:  1) 
negotiation  for  air  transportation  for  first 
class  mail,  2)  alcoholic  recovery  program  for 
employees,  3)  availability  of  Golden  Age  and 
Golden  Eagle  Passports.  In  April,  a  press  re- 
lease advised  me  of  the  procurement  of  650 
letter  sorting  machines,  with  a  list  of  cities 
designated  to  receive  this  new  equipment. 
There  are  some  hopeful  signs  here,  but  I 
faU  to  see  any  suggestion  that  there  will  be 
immediate  Improvement  in  mall  service  for 
our  constituents  which  should  be  available 
on  the  basis  of  the  financial  base  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  have  some  specific  concerns  that  I  be- 
lieve are  foremost  to  this  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  postal  service,  and  I  will  attach 
an  appendix  detailing  the  range  of  problems 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
effect  of  bad  service,  or  lack  of  any  service, 
reaches  across  all  distinctions  in  our  society. 
Business  persons  and  individuals  are  affected; 
career  postal  employees  and  recipients  are 
raising  objections;  urban  and  rural  delivery 
are  subject  to  review. 

I  have  met  personally  with  postal  em- 
ployees in  my  district  who  are  disturbed 
about  conditions  within  the  Postal  Service 
and  are  caUlng  on  me  to  help  them  straighten 
out  the  problems.  Let  me  share  some  of  their 
first-hand  concerns  with  you. 

The  postal  employees  themselves  say  that 
morale  is  at  an  all-time  low.  In  the  grievance 
procedure,  no  precedents  are  permitted  and 
successive  grievances  must  be  tried  again. 
There  Is  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  complaints 
on  contracts.  I  was  told  that  the  postal 
workers  would  strike  if  ordered,  even  though 
It  is  Illegal,  and  that  morale  Is  so  low  it  is 
questionable  if  the  Postal  Service  can 
sxirvlve. 

The  employees  describe  a  Big  Brother 
atmosphere,  citing  the  use  of  stop  watches, 
restrictions  on  breaks,  and  the  telling  of 
lies.  These  employees  cited  occasions  when 
they  were  forced  to  work  overtime  even 
though  family  situations  made  it  almost 
impossible. 

Special  delivery,  they  tell  me.  is  no  longer 
in  existence.  Routes  are  being  lengthened,  in 
violation  of  union  contracts.  Clerks  used  to 
have  two  days  off;  now,  on  the  night  shift 
they  work  split  days,  getting  off  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  coming  back  to  work  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

There  are  shortages  in  personnel,  among 
carriers  aiid  clerks.  In  Hayward,  Califoraia. 
they  went  from  214  carriers  to  191,  and  no 
replacements  are  being  hired.  MaU  stays  iu 
the  Fremont  office  many  days,  they  say,  with- 
out being  postmarked,  and  then  it  is  sent  to 
Oakland  to  be  postmarked  in  the  central 
office,  15  miles  away.  By  their  own  experience, 
it  now  takes  a  week  to  get  mail  from  Berkeley 
to  Fremont,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  One  letter 
was  postmarked  Dec.  13  from  Michigan  and 
was  received  in  Fremont  on  Jan.  26. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  form  letter 
that  is  signed  by  "Your  Concerned  Postal  Em- 
ployee" decrying  the  deterioration  of  service 
and  asking  the  public  for  help,  and  the  many 
letters  to  editors  that  have  appeared  by 
postal  employees  who  are  ashamed  of  the 
"service"  that  isn't  provided.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  Is  attached. 
I  am  also  attaching  a  list  of  complaints  I 
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have  received  In  the  past  two  months,  Illus- 
trating the  variety  of  postal  problems  experi- 
enced by  my  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  forum,  here 
in  Washington  and  In  the  many  cities  where 
you  are  holding  hearings,  to  help  bring  about 
healthy  and  necessary  changes  In  the  postal 
system. 

Postal  Centkal  Councii., 
Richmond.  Calif.,  March  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 

Ninth   Congressional    District,   House   Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  Enclosed  Is  a  brochure  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Alameda-Contra  Costa  Postal 
Central  Council,  explaining  how  we,  the  let- 
ter carriers,  feel  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  postal  service.  As  we  asked  the  public  to 
contact  you,  giving  their  views  and  opinions 
we  felt  we  should  make  you  aware  of  the  ma- 
terial we  have  published. 

Much  thought  and  gathering  If  ideas  from 
our  members  has  gone  Into  the  preparation 
of  this  brochure.  Everything  said  can  be 
documented  by  our  membership  if  necessary. 
We  have  always  been  proud  of  delivering  the 
mail  to  our  patrons  and  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  our  community.  It  Is  difficult  now  to 
see  the  service  deteriorate  dally  and  feel  that 
the  public  should  l>e  made  aware  of  the 
Situation  as  their  letter  carrier  sees  it. 

We  feel  It  is  going  to  be  up  to  Congress  to 
step  In  and  investigate  why  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  taken  such  a  downward  trend  since 
It  became  a  quasi-public  corporation.  There- 
lore  we  hope  that  the  Information  sent  In  by 
our  patrons  will  aid  In  the  Investigations  and 
will  soon  lead  to  the  betterment  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

We  would  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  read  how  your  constituents  feel  about  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  Thank  you  for 
aiding  us  In  any  way  possible  to  provide  bet- 
ter service  to  our  patrons. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Margaret  Beroan, 

Secretary. 

Dear  1»atkon:  Are  you  getting  what  you 
are  paying  for  today  In  the  postal  service? 
As  your  letter  carrier,  I  wonder!  For  years 
our  dependable  postal  service  has  been  a 
"way  of  life"  for  everyone.  The  downward 
trend  In  the  postal  service  is  affecting  every- 
one in  their  business  as  well  as  private  life. 
Below  are  some  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
deterioration  of  the  service. 

A.  Elimination  of  collection  boxes  in  the 
residential  areas  and  cutbacks  in  collection 
services  to  existing  boxes. 

B.  Elimination  of  Saturday  window  service 
In  some  cities,  while  other  areas  are  suffering 
cutbacks. 

C.  Cutting  back  on  the  number  of  times 
a  day  special  deliveries  are  made.  On  some 
days,  particularly  Sundays  and  Kolldays, 
many  areas  have  no  special  delivery  service 
whatsoever! 

D.  Managing  or  controlling  the  mall  flow 
by: 

1.  Starting  carriers  later  In  some  cities  forc- 
ing later  delivery. 

2.  Starting  earlier  In  some  cities,  (par- 
ticularly business  areas)  delaying  the  mall 
to  you  since  many  dispatches  reach  the  post 
office  after  the  carrier  has  left  the  office  for 
his  route.  This  mall  will  not  reach  you  until 
the  next  day. 

3.  Cut  back  in  business  deliveries  from 
three  to  two  and  now  to  one  a  day,  causing 
hardships  In  many  cases. 

4.  Not  meeting  the  time  dates  on  some 
publications. 

6.  Having  ALL  mall  from  most  cities  sent 
to  one  sectional  center  for  distribution  and 
then  returning  it  to  the  city  for  delivery 
thus  caxising  a  day  or  more  delay  in  most 
Instances  right  within  a  city. 

6.  Undue  delay  of  third  class  mall  (Special 
sales  brochures) . 
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7.  Faulty  postmarks  whici  are  unreadable 
to  the  public. 

8.  Elimination  of  all  city  ind  time  identi- 
fication on  postmarks. 

E.  Exploitation  of  employe  !s  by : 

1.  Ellmlnatlag  replacemeqt  of  carriers  re- 
tiring or  leaving  the  service^  causing  reduc- 
tions in  work  force. 

2  Carriers  absorbing  wc^-k  loads  of  ab- 
sentee carriers  forcing  late 

3.  Excessive  pressures  on  curlers.  Injurious 
to  health. 

The  National  Association!  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, and  other  postal  unio  is  have  done  all 
they  can  by  law  to  prevent  f  irther  deteriora- 
tion of  the  postal  service,  f^ow  we  feel  we 
must  turn  to  you,  and  asl    your  help.  I'm 


asking  that  you  take  a  few 
time  to  write  to  one  or  all 


minutes  of  your 
of  the  following 


Klassen,  U. 
DC.  20260. 


S. 


\  Washington,   D.C. 


7th    Congr. 


people,  telling  them  how  ya  a  feel  about  the 
deterioration  of  the  postal  service  and  how 
it  has  affected  you. 

Postmaster  General  E.  1 
Postal  Service,  Washington, 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  ai  id  Senator  John 
Tunney,  Senate  Office  Build  ng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

Congressman  Robert  Leg  ;ett,  4th   Congr. 
Dist..   House  Office  Bldg. 
20515. 

Congressman    Ron    Dellu  ns, 
Dlst.,  House  Office  Bldg.,  \  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

Congressman  Pete  Stark,  5th  Congr.  Dlst., 
House  Office  Bldg.,  Washlngi  on,  D.C.  20515. 

Congressman  Don  Edwardi ,  9th  Cong.  Dlst., 
House  Office  Bldg.,  Washlngi  an,  D.C.  20515. 

Congressman  Jerome  Wa  die,  14th  Cong. 
Dlst.,  House  Office  Bldg.,  \  Washington,  D.C. 
20516. 

Thank  you  for  aiding  u  3  In  helping  to 
give  you  the  kind  of  servl(  e  you  deserve — 
and  pay  for.  Please  write  I  No  iv ! 

TOUR  CONCERNED  POI  TAL  EMPLOYEE. 

Complaints  About  1  >ELivEaY 
Inquiry  by  Water  Compa  ly  whether  they 
needed  to  make  other  arran)  ements  than  the 
postal  system  to  send  out  I  ills  and  notices; 
Airline  tickets  sent  by  Tr  ivel  Agency  not 
delivered  reliably  even  as  I  Special  Delivery; 
Invitations  sent  in  same  t<  wn  not  received 
by  date  of  event;  Delivery  c  f  magazines  and 
newspapers  sent  through  ma  il  which  are  later 
than  the  next  Issue  or  are  t  am  beyond  legi- 
bility or  have  parts  missing,  and  some  Issues 
never  are  delivered;  Dellve  -y  to  businesses 
reduced  to  one  per  day  w  thout  notice  or 
switched  from  morning  Id  afternoon  In 
law  office,  making  requli  »ment  of  legal 
notice  tiseless;  tinless  pic  cups  or  Irregu- 
lar pickups,  differing  froii  hours  posted 
on  boxes;  poor  service  frora  mailboxes  with 
stars  which  are  supposed  tolhave  more  pick- 
ups; Complaints  regarding  aPl  classes  of  mall 
that  are  routed  out  of  the  adea  for  postmark- 
ing at  a  central  office,  as  mu^h  as  30  miles  out 
of  the  way,  before  being  delivered  to  a  nearby 
address;  business  persons  saiwlng  that  the  In- 
ordinate delays  will  have  businesses  in  chaos; 
reliable  delivery  of  Junk  m4l  such  as  adver 
tlsements  when  first  class 
days  within  a  city's  limits; 
anything  Important  In  the 
out  of  a  postal  route  to  ot  ler  carriers  with 
their  own  routes  when  a  c  arrler  Is  injured 
and  off  the  Job;  first  class  r  tall  taking  seven 
days  to  go  25  miles;  tax  r(  funds  taking  26 
days  to  go  670  miles;  difflct  Ities  Imposed  on 
banking  by  maU;  mall  rec«  Ived  faster  from 
Germany  than  from  cities  In  a  20-mlle  radius 
causing  adverse  financial  e  fects  for  a  land 
development  company  lnv<  Ived  with  bids 
packages  directed  18  miles  away  that  were 
not  received  two  weeks  late  r;  first  class  In- 


mall  takes  four 

tiesitancy  to  put 

mail;   parceling 


vltatlons  mailed  within  th( 
not  received  by  any  of  the 
days  later;  two  weeks  for 
delivered  three  miles  away 


from    18-28   days   to   go  fi  am   Fremont   to 


same  city  were 
43  addressees  12 

a  check  to  be 
package  delivery 


April 


Moraga,  California,  when  Fre^nont 
fice  confirmed  It  should  have 
day;   a  woman  who  went  to 
office  to  complain  about  a  w 
mailed  Jan.  23   and   dellverec 
shown  a  "super-huge  stack  of 
lated  In  the  back  room"  and 
that  they  were  so  far  behind 
deliver  it  and  would  "probablj 


post  of- 

1  aken  only  one 

the  local  post 

bill  that  was 

Mar.   13   was 

mall  accumu- 

by  the  clerk 

they  couldn't 

Just  Junk  it." 


vaU  t 


tcld 


OTHER    COMPLAINI  S 


il 
hill 
discourt  sous 


p>eison 


Persons   inquiring   about 
rected  to  the  local  Postmaster 
master  Is  often  Inaccessible 
quent  attempts  to  contact 
have  reportedly  been 
attempted  to  put  the  blame 
twisting  around  what  the 
of  effort  or  attention  to 
deliveries;   services  to  buy 
up  packages  not  available 
when  people  are  working; 
post  office  In  early  morning 
before  employees  come  In  to 
day  cover  sales  are  too  slow  an^ 
as  handled  by  Individual 
Ing   by   stamp   collectors   too 
plate   numbers,  and  frlvolou  i 
portrayed. 


16,  1973 


service   are   di- 
but  the  post- 
spite  of  fre- 
;  postmasters 
and  have 
on   others  by 
says;  lack 
tra(^ng  first  class 
and  pick 
oiitside  of  hours 
reci  ilpt  of  mail  in 
he  urs  four  hours 
process  It;  first 
too  expensive 
feel- 
many   issues, 
subjects  are 


pos  ^masters; 


RALPH  NADER  HAS  HIJI  WAY— AL- 
MOST—AS  BUREAU  OP  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ARE 
AND  REDUCED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  16, 


CUT  BACK 


1973 

Mr.  Speaker, 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee. : 
my  committee  recently  cone  luded  a  series 
of  hearings  with  the  Bureai  i  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  in  a  recent  study  and  an- 
nouncement, Ralph  Nader  has  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  Bui-eaij  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  false  basis  th^  the  Bureau 
had  outlived  its  usefulness,] 

As  chairman  of  the  Subtommlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriations,  1  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  greatj  accomplish- 
ments, achievements  and  auch  progress 
and  benefits  brought  about]  by  the  great 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  [Reclamation. 
However,  the  proposed  budget  indicates 
that  the  Bureau  is  being  subjected  to 
slowdown,  stretchout  treatment  that  re- 
gi-ettably  indicates  that  Rilph  Nader  Is 
having  his  way  to  some  extent. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  phat  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  1974  proTides  for  only 
three  small  loan  projects  for  irrigation 
throughout  the  17  ReclamaJtion  States  of 
the  West. 

These  projects  were  prev  ously  funded 
by  the  Congress  and  were  s  mply  delayed 
and  added  by  OMB  this  ye  ir  to  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  1974 — a  yi  lar's  delay  on 
these  loans. 

Although  a  $5.9  billioi.  backlog  of 
needed  projects  exists,  thei  e  are  no  new 
construction  projects  pro]iosed  by  the 
administration  in  the  bulget  for  the 
Bureau  for  1974. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  :iote  that  the 
budget  request  reflects  a  cv  t  and  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  $133  m  Ulion— ^133,- 
474,000,  to  be  exact — bel)w  the  1973 
budget. 

In  this  coimection  a  brea  Edown  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  bu(  get  for  fiscal 
year  1974  follows: 


April  16,  1973 
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Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year       1974  appro- 

1973  appro-  priation 

prialion  request 


General  Advance 

invest!-       engineering 
gations        and  design 


Advance 

land 

Kquisition 


Construction 


Major  Operation 

reK^bil-  and 

itation      maintenance 


Total 


Pacific  Northwest  region $111,278,000  $72,758,000  -J760,000  -f$475,000  . 

Mid-Pacific  region 145,569,000  86,513,000  -494,000  -300.000 

Lower  Colorado  region 90,911,000  76,263,000  -358,000  -2C0. 000. 

Upper  Colorado  region 50,760,000  28,249,000  -304,000  -1,775,000 

Southwest  region 24,762,000  23,690.000  -54,000 

Upper  Missouri  region 40,555,000  40.918,000  -187,000 

Lower  Missouri  region 55,525,000  46,620,000  -|-42,0O0  —100,000 


-J38,076.000  -J300,000  +$141,000  +$38,520,000 

-61.143.000  +500.000  +2,381,000  -59,056,000 

-14,311,000  +21.000  +200,000  -14,648,000 

-750,000     -19,573,000  -80,000  -29,000  -22.511,000 

-1,280.000  +190,000  +72.000  -1,072.000 

-411.000  -25,000  +936,000  +363,000 
+778,000  -8,905,000 


-250,  000       -9,  375,  000 


Subtotal 519,360,000      375,011,000 

Remaining  items  (not  by  regions) 29,617.000       26,298.000 

Difference  in  savings  and  slippage —28,160,000    —13,966,000 


-2.115,000     -1,900,000 

-4,695.t00 

-1.717,000 


-1,000,000  -144,169.000         +356,000      +4,479.000    -144,349,000 

+21.000     1-3.319,000 

+15,911.000 +14,194,000 


ToUl 520,817,000      387,343,000      -8,527,000      -1,900,000      -1,OOC,000  -128,258,000         +356,000      +4,500,000     -133,474,000 


1  Includes  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  Emergency  Funds  and  $355,000  tor  General  Administration 
Expenses. 


Note:  Total  appropriation  fiscal  year  1973,  $520,817,000;  total  request,  fiscal  year    1974, 

11)7  ut  r:{*\ 


$387,343,C0U, 


TAX  REFORM  IS  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fairly 
common  knowledge  that  in  1971  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.  made  $300  million  In  profits, 
but  was  taxed  only  15  percent,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  corporate  income  tax 
rate  is  48  percent. 

This  type  of  situation  is  not  imique 
nor  is  it  unlmown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  taxpaying  citizen  in  this  country  who 
is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  tax  loopholes  in  our  present 
tax  structure  and  that  these  loopholes 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  virtually 
every  giant  corporation  and  wealthy 
businessman  in  America.  This  same  hard 
working  citizen  also  knows  that  he  is  not 
eligible  for  these  tax  breaks. 

Since  big  business  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  the  lower-  and 
middle-class  American  is  forced  to 
carry  the  burden.  With  the  high  taxes 
that  the  average  American  now  pays,  it 
is  of  little  wonder  that  there  is  an  atti- 
tude of  cynicism  toward  our  supposedly 
progressive  tax  structure. 

However,  I  luiow  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  lower-  and  middle-income 
Americans  that  they  do  not  object  to 
paying  taxes — they  merely  object  to 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share. 

This  country  though,  is  not  just  los- 
ing the  respect  of  the  average  American 
by  not  closing  these  loopholes.  It  is  also 
losing  some  $20  billion  of  desperately 
needed  revenue  every  year. 

With  the  problems  that  have  been  en- 
countered with  this  year's  budget,  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  list  the 
benefits  of  having  the  added  revenue 
that  tax  reform  legislation  would  bring. 

There  will  be  extreme  opposition  from 
corporate  interests  and  the  wealthy  to 
this  needed  tax  reform,  but  Congress  can 
no  longer  shirk  its  responsibility.  The 
present  conditions  are  well  known  to 
this  body  and  to  the  American  public. 
Significant  reform  of  our  Federal  tax 
structure  should  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant goals  of  this  Congress. 


SMITHS  CREEK,  MICH.,  MAN  SUG- 
GESTS A  NEW  LOOK  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed — in 
this  body  and  elsewhere — in  recent  years 
about  the  heavy  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  we  elect  to  the  oflBce  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian, 
Barbara  W.  Tuchman,  recently  proposed 
that  the  Presidency  be  abolished,  and 
that  it  be  replaced  by  a  directorate  of 
six  individuals,  to  be  nominated  as  a 
slate  by  each  party  and  elected  as  a  slate 
for  a  single  6-year  term.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  chsurmanship  would  ro- 
tate each  year,  so  that  each  of  the  six 
directors  would  serve  in  that  key  posi- 
tion. 

A  resident  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Ma- 
chcinski  of  Smiths  Creek,  Mich.,  has  a 
different  proposal — for  the  election  of 
three  men  to  share  the  burdens  of  the 
Nation's  highest  ofiBce.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  Mr.  Machcinski 
has  submitted  the  outlines  of  his  pro- 
posal to  me,  with  the  request  that  they 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  and  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  share  his  views 
with  my  colleagues: 

Quest  for  Tkree  Presidents 
(By  Joseph  J.  Machcinski) 

What  one  President  should  do  he  has  not 
the  time  to  do.  For  we,  the  people,  are  not 
living  In  ancient  history  where  the  problems 
were  not  as  big  and  the  programs  were  eas- 
ier to  handle,  but  In  an  age  where  the  peo- 
ples lives  are  In  the  bands  ot  a  President. 

To  have  three  Presidents,  this  country 
would  need  the  three  very  best  candidates  It 
could  produce.  For  three  heads  are  better 
than  one.  No  one  man  on  record  has  the 
knowledge  to  solve  all  the  problems  correct- 
ly In  this  nuclear  age.  Having  three  Presi- 
dents will  not  change  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate,  nor  Congress.  It  will  only  put  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  three 
Presidents. 

For  three  Presidents  could  Intelligently 
discuss  aU  the  programs  and  laws  that  have 


been  written  and  programs  and  laws  yet 
to  be  written.  And  Insure  that  this  nation 
always  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  Insure  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
and  the  right  to  petition  and  assembly.  The 
freedom  that  this  country  has  will  live  with 
us  always  only  If  the  people  want  freedom 
for  themselves  and  everj'one  In  this  nation. 


DRAMATIC  EVIDENCE  OF  SOARING 
PRICES 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  16,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned men  and  women  in  my  district 
have  provided  me  with  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  limits  to  which  the  cost  of  living 
has  soared. 

I  have  received  a  cardboard  carton 
filled  with  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
mailed  to  me  by  a  group  of  people  in 
DeLand,  Pla.,  who  are  protesting  the 
high  cost  of  a  single  item.  The  real  cul- 
prit— as  my  constituents  realize — is  un- 
checked inflation. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  price  of 
meat  has  risen  sharply.  Every  housewife 
wlio  goes  to  the  store  know  this. 

But  the  arrival  of  a  box  containing  121 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  on  my  desk 
has  shov.Ti  me  also  that  the  other  food 
staples  and  other  services  have  risen  to 
new  heights. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  mailing  those 
sandwiches  has  risen,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  it  took  5  days  for  them  to  arrive. 
There  was  a  time  when  one  could  mail 
a  peanut  butter  sandwich  for  about  24 
cents  first  class;  it  now  costs  32  cents — a 
one-third  increase  in  price  for  inferior 
service. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  could  buy 
a  large  jar  of  peanut  butter  for  65  cents. 
It  now  costs  71  cents  for  that  same  jar. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  cost  30  cents 
for  bread.  A  loaf  now  costs  about  37  cents. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  once  it  cost 
only  28  cents  to  prepare  and  mail  a  pea- 
nut butter  sandwich,  it  now  costs  almost 
40  cents  to  do  it. 

Any  Member  of  this  House  who  needs 
dramatic  evidence  of  what  is  happening 
to  prices  need  only  meet  with  mj'  constit- 
uents as  I  have  done,  to  learn  what 


if 
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happened  not  only  to  meat,  but  to  peanut 
butter  sandwiches. 

The  people  I  serve  know  how  to  make 
a  point. 


EXTENSIONS  OF    REMARKS 


HXJD  CORRESPONDENCE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  suspended  all 
federally  subsidized  housing  programs, 
and  issued  strict  new  guidelines  for  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.  In  this  one  ac- 
tion, HUD  stopped  most  urban  renewal 
construction  and  clamped  down  on  badly 
needed  housing  commitments. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  housing 
problems  of  many  of  my  constituents,  on 
Januai-y  31,  1973,  I  wrote  a  long  and  de- 
tailed letter  to  HUD  concerning  cuts  In 
housing  programs,  particularly  those  for 
the  eldei-ly.  At  that  time.  I  requested  an 
early  indication  of  HUDs  approach  to 
and  plans  for  housing  and  housing  as- 
sistance for  the  elderly.  Though  I  quickly 
received  a  brief  acknowledgement  that 
my  letter  had  indeed  been  received,  I  re- 
ceived no  substantive  response.  On 
March  21,  7  weeks  later,  and  only  after 
a  telephoned  inquii-y  from  my  oflBce  as 
to  the  status  of  my  earlier  request,  a 
short  letter  was  rushed  to  me  indicating 
only  that  HUD  was  studying  the  mat- 
ter and  asking  me  to  be  assured  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, too,  was  concerned  about  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  has 
been  managing  HUD  for  4  years  now. 
After  4  years,  however,  it  was  apparently 
too  much  to  ask  that  It  reasonably,  thor- 
oughly, and  quickly  respond  to  an  in- 
quiry by  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mem- 
bers may  wish  to  read  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  which  is  printed  below. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  31, 1973. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and   Ur- 
ban  Development,    Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Lynn:  The  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1974  confirms  earlier  re- 
ports that  the  Administration  Is  suspending 
several  housing  programs.  Uicludlng  those 
which  have  provided  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly. Even  though  you  have  only  today 
been  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  I  write  to  request  an 
early  Indication  of  your  views  and  plans  re- 
garding housing  and  housing  assistance  for 
the  elderly. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee  iu  the  92nd  Congress.  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  studying  and  evalu- 
ating the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  the 
federal  response  to  these  problems.  Our  com- 
mittee activity  Included  numerous  field 
hearings  and  on-site  inspections  through- 
out the  United  States.  For  example.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  hearings  held  In  my  own 
18th  Congressional  District  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  subcommittee  toured  several  of  the 
facilities  available  for  senior  citizens  in 
Allegheny  County.  This  tour  included  the 
incorporated  Corbett  House  Apartments  for 
the  elderly  in  Ross  Township,  and  Rachel 
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Carson  Hall  Apartments  in 
Just  recently  constructed. 

In  our  investigations,  my 
leagues  and  I  unanimously 
self-sufficient    older    citizens 
commodations  that  were 
ity  and  well-maintained.  On 
our  hearings  proved  housing 
elderly   citizens   was   totally 
meet  even  a  small  portion 
mand.   For   example,   of   the 
citizens  residing  in  Allgehejiy 
proximately  53,000,  or  nearl 
poor  according  to  Labor 
ards.   Yet,    the   Executive 
gheny    County    Public 
James  Knox,  testified  that 
only  838  units  of  low-rent 
exclusively  for  senior   cltize 
has  pending  with  HUD,  appli 
more  units  of  low-rent  hou: 
of  which  would  be  housing 
These  applications  were  not 
to  the  January  5,  1973  susp 
housing  programs. 

Mr.  Knox  further  states 
of  active  applications  for 
the  elderly  exceeded  7,000.  H« 
the    situation    has    reached 
"Even  in  an  emergency  the  e 
available  .  .  .  That  is  why  I 
ation  today  borders  on  being 

Because  of  this  crisis  in 
lelderly,   I  am  particularly 
the  impact  of  the  announc^ 
gram  cuts  and  suspensions 
the    responsibility    of    the 
Housing  and  Urban 
changes  In  existing  progran^ 
new  directions  for  public 
programs  can  be  Improved 
public  Interest  for  the 
unilaterally    kill   those 
better  housing  and  a  dlgnlf^d 
for  low-  and  moderate-lnconie 
over,  this  action  Is  not  In 
est  because  it  Is  shutting 
grams     without     offering 
them.  It  entails  taking 
situation    which    requires 
actions. 

I     believe    that    our 
housing  for  the  elderly  mnit 
national  priority.  Availablllt ' 
great    variety    Is    Imperative 
should   respond   to   the   heat:h 
needs  and  provide  a  choice 
ments.  It  must  provide  not 
our  elderly  citizens  in  need 
that   insure   their  retlremen ; 
lived   in   decency,   dignity 
this  should  become  an 
est  possible  time. 

I  look  forward  to  workini 
the  Department  of  Housing 
velopment  in  the  months 
ing  housing  problems 
ing  problems  of  the  elderly 
that  we  In  Congress  can 
harmony  and  cooperation 
istratlon. 

Let  me   take  this  opportu  i 
my  congratulations  on  the 
proval  by  the  Senate  of  youi 
Secretary   of   Housing   and 
ment.  I  think  the  President 
choice.  Undoubtedly  you  we 
lenge,  and  I  wish  you  every 
discharge   the   important 
sponslblUties  that  now  rest 
Sincerely, 

H.  John 
Mem 
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The  Secretary  op  Ho  tsing 

and  Urban  Devi  lopment, 
Washington,  DC,  I  arch  21, 1973. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  III, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Heinz:  This  Is  fti  further  reply 
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to  your  letter  of  January  31 
th©  hold  on  federally  subsidized 
ing  programs. 

W©  are  currently  giving  special 
tion   to   the  elderly  housing 
other  program  commitment 

Please  be  assured  that  we  ar« 
importance  of  these  housing 
move  as  expeditiously  as  posslb^ 
effort. 

Thank  you  for  your  good 
appointment  as  Secretary  for 
Urban  Development. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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To  compound  this 
HUD  bureaucracy,  today  I 
New  York  Times  of  the 
astrous  effects  of  HUD's 
backs.  This  article,  also 
details  some  of  the 
HUD  cuts,  including  innocen|t 
pecting  citizens  victimized 
pended  HUD  programs  w 
their  neighborhoods  desolate  i 
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If  the  slow  and  totally  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  my  January  31  letter  is  any 
indication  of  what  we  can  expect  from 
HUD,  then  America's  cur-ent  serious 
housing  problems  may  indeed  become  a 
disastrous  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  current  [shortage  of 
housing  for  not  only  the  elderly  but  for 
the  entire  population,  I  rec<|mmend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  th©  New  York  Times, 
Moratorium  on  Housing 
Hardship  for 
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THOUS,  iNDS 

(By  Agis  Salpukaj^) 

Detroit,   April   15. — James 
bis  wife  Katie  stood  on  the 
two-story  frame  house  surrounbed 
lawn  and  cyclone  fence  and  lo  iked 
a  row  of  houses  wrecked  by  vaijdals 

"Just  two,  three  years  ago," 
was  a  beautiful,  beautiful 
they've  torn  the  place  up.  Wefd 
our  house  and  move  out  of 

But  he  can't.  No  private  buyers 
ested  because  of  the  surrounding 
tlon.  And  his  last  hope  of  havlri  g 
the  house  to  clear  the  site  for 
has  Ijeen  held  up  by  new  guidelines 
the  Department  of  Hovislng 
velopment. 

Thousands  of  poor  urban 
the  Nicholsons  are  the  unintended 
successive  Federal  attempts  to 
nation's  housing  crisis.   The 
first  efforts  to  improve  their 
led  to  greater  desolation:  nov 
ment's  efforts  to  reform  its 
again  aggravating  their  proble^ 

Last   January   and   in   the 
months,  citing  widespread 
tlon,  HUD  suspended  all  subsitilzed 
programs  and  issued  strict  new 
urban  renewal.  The  effect  was 
grams  In  many  cities. 

The    Administration    and 
Administration's  position  thai 
sions  and  the  new  guidelines 
rary.  Tlie  moratorium,  they  ar^ue 
to  draft  new  housing  program ; 
the  funding  and  declslonmakln  ; 
Washington  bvireaxicrats  to  loca  I 
through  the  special  revenue  sharing 
which  Is  due  to  go  Into  effect 

They  also  argue  that  there  Is 
already  committed  for  housing 
structlon  of  subsidized  houslnk 
at  the  rate  of  about  250,000  ufiilts 
rate  slightly  down  from  a  year 

And  President  Nixon  pledged 
that  new  policy  recommendatl  >ns 
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dized  housing  would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  six  months  and  that  under  hia 
plan  to  place  urban  renewal  projects  under 
the  revenue  sharing  program  no  city  would 
receive  less  money. 

Under  the  Administration's  plan,  there- 
fore, the  transition  should  be  smooth  and 
have  no  major  adverse  effects. 

But  interviews  with  local  officials  in  eight 
major  cities  indicate  that  the  new  policies 
are  already  having  adverse  effects  in  some  of 
them.  And  many  of  the  officials  feared  that 
the  pierlod  of  transition  would  Interrupt  hous- 
ing programs  now  geared  up  for  rapid  ex- 
pansion. 

Robert  C.  Embroy,  Jr.,  the  young  conunls- 
sloner  of  Baltimore's  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  said  that  his 
agency  was  ready  to  undertake  major  con- 
struction when  the  new  policies  went  into 
effect. 

ABopT  10,000  May  have  to  wait 

"We  bought  the  land  and  cleared  it,"  he 
said.  "People  moved  out  expecting  new  hous- 
ing. Now  we  have  to  say  there  is  no  money." 

He  estimated  that  about  10,000  people, 
many  of  whom  live  In  substandard  housing, 
would  have  to  wait  longer  for  housing  be- 
cause of  the  new  policies. 

The  effect  of  the  new  policies  varies  from 
city  to  city.  Local  officials  In  New  York,  De- 
troit, Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles  said  that 
there  was  an  Immediate  Impact  whUe  In 
Washington,  Houston,  Chicago  and  PhUadel- 
phla  officials  were  worried  about  the  future. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  U 
enough  money  already  conunltted  for  the 
effect  on  housing  and  urban  renewal  not  to 
be  felt  for  about  a  year. 

David  Anderson,  assistant  director  of  hous- 
ing for  the  planning  commission  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  moratorium  "has  scared  off 
some  investors." 

"There  Is  going  to  be  a  two-to  three-year 
gap  between  the  new  programs  and  the  end 
of  the  old  ones,"  he  said.  "It  wUl  take  a  year 
or  so  after  1974 — If  the  new  money  actually 
comes  then — to  get  plans  Into  action.  After 
all,  the  1968  Housing  Act  didn't  produce 
housing  until  1971." 

maik  local  concerns 

But  other  officials  said  that  It  was  hard 
to  estimate  how  long  the  gap  might  be.  Larry 
Dale,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  HUD 
office  In  Washington,  said  that  generally  the 
freeze  on  subsidized  programs  would  not 
have  an  impact  for  a  year  or  so. 

"W©  wont  see  any  effect  for  quite  some 
period  of  time,"  he  explained.  "If  the  Admin- 
istration comes  through  with  an  alternate 
housing  proposal  in  a  timely  manner,  then 
there  should  be  no  real  setback." 

The  main  concerns  of  local  officials  who 
were  not  so  optimistic  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

While  funding  for  urban  renewal  is  being 
continued,  many  cities  are  unwllUng  to  risk 
putting  up  the  money  for  further  land  acqui- 
sition and  clearance.  If  local  city  agencies 
do  not  meet  the  new  deadimes  under  the  new 
HUD  guidelines  they  will  not  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  part  of  the  Impact  of  the  sus- 
sension  of  the  Federal  housing  programs  will 
be  offset  by  projects  already  approved,  there 
is  great  concern  that  the  momentum  In 
building  low-income  housing  will  be  lost  Just 
as  many  housing  agencies  are  preparing  to 
expand  construction. 

There  is  also  concern  that  special  revenue 
sharing  may  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Although 
most  officials  favor  more  local  control,  some 
s.Hid  that  the  best  organized  local  pressure 
groups  would  get  most  of  the  money  for 
their  areas  and  that  the  poorer  areas  that 
needed  It  the  most  nUght  not  have  the  polit- 
ical clout  to  get  their  share. 

The  Administration's  decision  last  Jan.  5 
to  halt  Federal  subsidies  for  housing  affected 
three  main  programs: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  public  housing  programs  started  in 
1937,  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
paid  all  the  development  costs  and  subsidized 
the  rents  and  deficits  to  projects  run  by 
local  housing  authorities. 

Section  236  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of 
1968,  under  which  low-Income  families  could 
buy  Individual  hoxises  through  Government- 
subsidized  mortgages  that  brought  interest 
rates  of  about  7  per  cent  down  to  as  low  as 
1  per  cent. 

Section  236  of  the  same  act,  under  which 
builders  £ould  put  up  multiple  dwelling  units 
getting  a  similar  subsidy  on  the  Interest  of 
the  mortgage. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  1968  housing 
law  went  Into  effect,  the  three  subsidy  pro- 
grams accounted  for  the  start  of  about  1.5- 
million  housing  units.  Including  300,000  last 
year. 

The  goal  of  the  act  was  to  bviild  6-mllllon 
housing  units  for  low-income  people  by  1978, 
but  various  factors  slowed  down  the  pro- 
grams. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  often  cut 
severely  Into  the  money  requests.  High  Inter- 
est rates  limited  the  amount  of  mortgage 
money  that  was  available.  Court  decisions 
and  guidelines  by  H.U.D.  required  that  new 
housing  not  be  concentrated  in  black  Inner 
city  areas  but  be  dispersed  Into  suburbs  as 
well,  delaying  many  projects. 

stricter    HtJD    GUIDELINES 

Scandals  In  some  of  the  programs,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
program  under  which  the  urban  poor  could 
purchase  houses  with  low  downpayments  and 
interest  rates,  led  to  stricter  guidelines  from 
H.U.D. 

The  agency  Issued  regulations,  for  example, 
stating  that  It  would  not  Insure  housing  in 
neighborhoods  for  any  more  than  the  prop- 
erty values  prevailing  in  each  neighborhood. 
This  led  to  a  decline  In  construction  In  the 
inner  cities  because  of  the  bigger  risks  to 
developers. 

"Actually,  the  moratorium  on  housing  has 
been  going  on  for  over  a  year,"  a  local  hous- 
ing official  said  in  Philadelphia. 

So  when  the  programs  were  suspended  last 
January,  there  had  already  been  a  general 
slowing  down  of  construction  nationally. 

In  Chicago,  Judge  Richard  B.  Austin  of 
the  Federal  District  Court,  ordered  In  1969 
that  1,300  of  the  first  1,500  units  of  family 
housing  had  to  be  buUt  In  white  neighbor- 
hoods that  did  not  want  them.  The  effect  of 
the  order  was  to  slow  construction  from  513 
units  In  1969  to  none  in  1972. 

The  slowing  down  of  the  programs  and 
the  tendency  among  local  officials  to  take 
the  most  optimistic  estimate  of  the  housing 
they  planned  to  construct  In  the  coming 
year,  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  Administration's  moratorium  with  any 
precision. 

In  New  York,  Andrew  Kerr,  the  city's 
Housing  Development  Administrator,  esti- 
mated that  the  city  could  lose  up  to  23,000 
units  because  of  the  Administration's  freeze. 

About  6,000  of  these  units  are  already  in 
various  stages  of  construction  under  a  state 
program  designed  In  anticipation  of  Federal 
subsidies  that  would  bring  down  the  rents 
so  that  low-Income  people  could  afford  the 
housing. 

H.U.D.  has  reviewed  the  project  and  re- 
cently decided  that  the  subsidies  would  be 
available  If  the  housing  met  criteria  for 
soundness,  economy  and  nondiscrimination. 

Mr.  Kerr  also  estimated  that  there  were 
17,000  more  units  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  scheduled  for  the  coming  year 
whose  future  was  now  uncertain. 

"The  freeze,"  Mr.  Kerr  said  recently,  "quite 
simply  is  a  massive  breach  of  faith." 

Joseph  Monticdolo,  deputy  director  of 
H.UX>.  for  the  New  York  area,  saH  that  there 
was  a  good  chance  that  2,000  units  scheduled 
for  rehabilitation  would  be  funded  despite 
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the  freeze  and  that  3,500  more  units  of 
housing  under  other  programs  would  be 
built. 

But  despite  the  relaxation  of  the  morator- 
ium for  some  projects,  many  local  housing 
officials  said  that  the  new  policies  would 
mean  that  the  poor  and  the  elderly  would 
have  to  wait  longer  for  housing. 

Dave  Griffin,  who  works  at  the  custodial 
staff  for  City  College  in  Manhattan,  has  been 
on  a  waiting  list  for  a  long  time  for  new 
housing  to  be  constructed  by  the  Upper 
Park  Avenue  Community  Association.  The 
project  may  now  be  delayed. 

He  lives  at  114  East  112th  Street,  where 
the  hall  Is  strewn  with  plaster  and  a  burner 
from  the  stove  provides  heat  for  a  three- 
room  apartment  that  he  shares  with  another 
adult  and  four  children. 

"I  think  It's  wrong  for  people  to  have  to 
live  like  this,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  what 
can  be  done.  I  guess  we  Just  have  to  wait." 

Mrs.  Mary  Lenuna,  bead  of  the  association, 
a  community  agency  that  in  four  years  has 
built  375  units,  says  that  it  is  now  uncer- 
tain whether  the  agency  can  meet  Its  goal 
of  providing  housing  for  12,000  people. 

effects  IN  DETROIT 

"We  must  have  subsidies,"  she  said.  "Be- 
cause the  only  place  the  money  could  come 
from  is  the  Government.  The  advisers  to 
the  President  know  this,  especially  the  black 
ones,  and  I'm  sure  they  have  told  him." 

The  effects  of  the  suspensions  and  the  new 
guidelines  on  urban  renewal  can  already  be 
seen  in  Detroit,  a  city  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  recent  F.H.A.  housing  scandal. 

Both  Its  Urban  Renewal  and  Neighborhood 
Development  Program-  have  been  affected  by 
the  guidelines  set  down  Jan.  11  by  H.U.D. 
The  guidelines  held  that  cities  must  now  put 
up  the  money  to  acquire  land  and  must  com- 
plete within  one  year  the  whole  process  of 
buying  the  properties,  relocating  the  peo- 
ple there,  clearing  the  site,  making  public 
Improvements  and  selling  the  land  to  a  de- 
veloper or  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  rationale  of  the  guidelines  is  to  pre- 
vent local  governments  from  committing 
themselves  to  major  projects  in  the  period 
of  transition  to  July,  1974. 

As  a  result  in  Detroit,  three  major  urban 
renewal  areas — Virginia  Park,  Jefferson  Chal- 
mers and  Forest  Park — will  probably  be  un- 
able to  spend  $4.7-mllllon  In  already  appro- 
priated Federal  funds  for  acquiring  property. 
The  city  does  not  think  that  the  guidelines 
can  be  met  and  It  has  good  reasons. 

In  Jefferson  Chalmers,  for  example,  the 
rate  of  acquisition  has  been  very  slow.  Since 
June.  1971,  the  city  had  hoped  to  acquire 
208  properties  In  two  years.  But  It  has  ac- 
quired only  35  so  far  because  of  problems 
In  relocating  people  and  challenges  In  the 
courts  by  absentee  landlords. 

Sam  Smith,  administrator  of  the  Citizens 
District  Council,  which  runs  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  said  that  even  considering 
the  slow  rate  in  the  past  the  new  guidelines 
would  have  a  severe  effect. 

The  Jefferson  Chalmers  area  on  the  Detroit 
River  just  outside  affiuent  Orosse  Polnte  has 
23,000  residents  who  live  in  homes  that  range 
from  small  mansions  through  large  two-story 
brick  homes  to  old  crumbling  wooden  frame 
houses  built  for  the  auto  workers  In  the 
nineteen-thlrties. 

HARD  HIT  BY  SCANDAL 

Like  many  other  neighborhoods  in  Detroit, 
the  area  was  hard  hit  by  the  F.H.A.  bousing 
scandal  In  which  speculators  ruined  a  Fed- 
eral program  under  which  the  Inner  city 
poor  were  given  the  opportunity  through 
Federal  subsidies  to  buy  private,  single- 
family  houses. 

Often  specvUators  made  only  cosmetic  re- 
pairs, and  soon  the  houses  began  to  fall 
apart.  The  buyers,  unable  to  afford  repairs, 
abandoned  them. 
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In  Jefferson  Chalmers,  which  has  4,500 
dwelling  units,  296  F.H. A. -subsidized  homes 
have  reverted  beck  to  H.U.D.  Many  of  these 
were  vandalized  so  quickly  that  H.VD.  bad 
to  bulldoze  them  do\i-n.  About  93  have  been 
bulldozed  ao  far  with  130  more  scheduled 
lor  demolition. 

MANAGES  A  LAUNOBOMAT 

The  bulldozing  has  left  large  debris-filled 
gaps  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  deterioration  of  nearby  housing,  increas- 
ing the  need  for  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Nicolson,  who  Is  76  years  old,  and  his 
wife  EUitle,  73,  live  In  the  midst  of  such  an 
area.  In  the  last  year,  he  said,  his  house  has 
been  broken  Into  three  times.  Now  they  keep 
a  loaded  shotgun  ready  for  intruders. 

Despite  his  age  he  still  has  a  regular  Job 
managing  a  laundromat  and  proudly  says: 
"We've  never  had  to  take  nothing  from  no- 
body." 

Mr.  Nicolson's  neighborhood  has  been  dev- 
astated by  a  combination  of  failed  Qovern- 
ment  programs,  landlords  who  did  not  keep 
up  houses  because  they  used  them  as  tax 
shelters,  and  local  vandals.  Now,  the  Ad- 
ministration's policies  are  hastening  the 
process. 

The  freeze,  for  example,  has  cut  off  a  pro- 
gram under  which  home  owners  could  apply 
for  grants  and  loans  to  repair  their  homes,  a 
key  program  for  a  community  where  the  aim 
Is  to  preserve  existing  bousing. 

Mr.  Nicolson  has  no  alternative  but  to 
wait  or  to  abandon  his  house. 

In  some  cities,  community  leaders  are  pre- 
paring protests.  C.  Alex  Morrissey,  the  head 
of  a  tenants  rights  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  his  group  had  been  meet- 
ing to  develop  tactics. 

"We're  talking  about  squatting,"  he  said. 
"Just  moving  onto  the  construction  sites 
and  into  the  projects  until  some  of  the  things 
the  poor  deserve  are  taken  care  of." . 

From  the  Administration's  point  of  view. 
It  U  tbe  poor  who  have  so  far  been  the  chief 
victims  of  the  abuses  and  failures  of  the 
programs  It  wants  to  revamp. 

Kenneth  R.  Cole  Jr.,  tbe  director  of  the 
Domestic  Council  of  the  President,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama,  wrote:  "This  Is  the  cruel- 
est  aspect  of  tbe  present  system — it  does  not 
serve  the  intended  beneficiaries,  the  poor." 


THE  WEST  FRONT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  you,  and  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  urging  my  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

As  you  know,  this  extension  is  opposed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  I  do  support  the  restora- 
tion of  the  west  front,  since  it  Is  the  only 
remaining  exterior  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal Capitol,  and,  furtiiermore,  the  res- 
toration could  be  completed  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  extension. 

The  mistake  of  the  proposed  extension 
would  be  the  desecration  of  a  building 
that  is  a  keystone  in  our  history.  The 
Historic  Site  Act  of  1935  in  fact  states 
that: 

It  is  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for  pub- 
lic use  historic  sites,  buildings  and  objects 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaskj 
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In  his  April  5  column  (" 
Alaska  Pipeline")   Joseph 
appalling   misstatements  ol 
possibility  of  a  trans 
tbe  proposed  trans-Alaska 

A  trans-Canada  route 
ecological  problem  of  oil 
would  merely  move  the 
ling    such    avoidable 
waters  to  Canada's  river 
because  of  Its  greater  length 
line  would  cause  more 
damage   by    affecting    four 
land — and    thus    damage 
permafrost,    and    fish    and 
than  the  Alaskan  route. 

The   U.S.   West   Coast   Is 
self -sufficient"  for  oil.  In 
was   2.3   million   barrels 
800,000    barrels   per   day 
third)   was  imported;  best 
tions  show  that  by  1980 
oU  than  is  available  from 
gap  between  its  demand 
amount  of  U.S.  and  Canad^n 
there. 

A  trans-Canada  route  w4uld 
a  richer  source  of  supply 
new  Canadian  fields  as  w 
(Alaska)  deposits."  There 
no  vast  new  Canadian  field  ; 
recently  imposed  control 
because  of  its  own  tightenl]|g 
squeeze. 

Canada  has  not  as  Mr. 
fered  to  cooperate  on  oil 
acceptable  to  the  U.S. 
tlonal  interests  hardly  colndide 
Canadian  officials  have  Inslpted 
majority  equity  ownership 
ing  Canada  (and  the  defiiftlon 
not   Include   Canadian 
companies) ;  Canadian 
a  line;  reservation  of  at 
pipeline   capacity  to  move 
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oU  which  may  go  to  Canadian  rather  than 
VS.  markets;  and  preference^  to  Canadian- 
owned  and  controlled  groups  ija  construction 
and  purchase  of  materials  for  the  line.  All 
this  deserves  serious  thought  ^t  a  time  when 
our  balance  of  payments  is  |  causing  grave 
concern  in  the  UJ3.,  and  whe 
Jobs  that  would  be  created 
route. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Alaska 
posal  faces  legal  delays.  But  lit  Is  also  true 
that  these  same  problems  wi«  confront  any 
pipeline  carrying  North  Slope  I  oil  to  the  U.S. 
since  even  a  Canadian  route  [would  have  to 
cross  hundreds  of  miles  of  \j\ 
in  Alaska. 

A  Canadian  pipeline  would  : 
practical  delays.  No  one 
to  build  an  oil  pipeline  across  ICanada.  Cana- 
dian officials  do  not  have  an  jipplicatlon  be- 
fore them,  and  even  the  pretise  routing  is 
still  conjectural.  There  are  po  engineering 
plans.  No  one  knows  where  ijhe  capital  will 
come  from  to  build  a  pipeline  lesthnated  con- 
servatively to  cost  $5  billion.  JEnvlronmental 
and  engineering  studies.  Including  the  drill- 
ing of  thousands  of  core  holps,  are  not  yet 
complete.  Compensation  for  [the  aboriginal 
land  claims  of  native  peoples  filong  the  route 
remains  an  unresolved  Canadikn  issue,  which 
the  V3.  settled  In  Alaska  by  legislation  in 
1971  and  U.S.-Canadlan  negotiations  on 
buUdlng  and  operating  a  pipeline  certainly 
would  be  complex  and  tlme-c 

Furthermore,  we  would 
tlcal  advantage  from  a  trans-«] 
cause  the   existing  pipeline 
our  two  countries  will  carry 
Canada  is  able  and  willing 

And  In  the  meantime  the 
ever-increasing  need  to  impo^ 
we  imported  1.7  billion  bar 
of  payments  outflow  of  about 
1980,  without  North  Slope  ol^ 
ably  will  be  4  billion  barrels 
every  year,  and  headed  further  upward.  The 
North  Slope  discovery  was  announced  more 
than  five  years  ago.  and  has 
away  the  biggest  In  the 
America,  yet  the  oil  remalnslln  the  ground 
for  lack  of  a  system  to  brtn^  It  to  maWcet, 
while  economists  predict  GOfcent  and  dol- 
lar-a-gallon  gasoline. 

Mr.  Kraft  sees  the  issue  14  terms  of  U.S. 
regional  political  pressures.  BJut  the  problem 
U  national,  not  regional.  All  our  country 
needs  oil.  All  our  lives  are  affected  by  poten- 
tial shortages,  by  the  threat  ^f  excessive  de- 
pendence on  Middle  East  sources,  by  In- 
exorable worldwide  econom.ic: pressures. 

Pew  things  could  be  more  tragic  than  sec- 
tional Infighting  over  how  td  bring  Alaskan 
oil  Into  tbe  U.S.  market.  Maximum  possible 
delivery  of  this  oU  to  the  iMidwest — after 
long  and  costly  delays  Invol+ed  In  a  trans- 
Canada  route — BtlU  would  mot  reduce  the 
price,  or  substantlaUy  alleviate  the  need  of 
tbe  Midwest  and  the  East  fcr  imported  oil. 
Our  national  economy,  our  trading  position 
In  world  markets,  the  options  o{)eu  to  our 
policy  makers  as  they  seek  to 
commitments  at  home  and 
are  the  key  issues,  and  they 
sues  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

ROGEKS  C.  B. 

Secretary  0/  1 

W.\SHINGTON. 
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defense  budget  who  argue  that  we  are 
spending  far  too  much  money  for  de- 
fense, that  we  are  already  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
SALT  agreements  make  unnecessary 
continued  expenditures  in  this  area. 

These  critics  have,  somehow,  misun- 
derstood the  reality  of  our  current  situa- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
round  of  the  SALT  talks,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  tested  a  submarine - 
launched  ballistic  missile  with  a  range 
of  approximately  4,500  miles.  The  range 
of  this  new  missile  exceeds  by  around 
1,000  miles  the  maximum  that  had  been 
considered  possible  by  American  scien- 
tific analysts.  The  first  strategic  limita- 
tion agreement  was  based  on  the  predic- 
tions of  those  analysts — predictions 
which  have  now  proven  to  be  inaccurate. 

This  recent  test  also  is  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators. They  argued  that  their  sub- 
marine-laimched  ballistic  missiles  had  a 
much  shorter  range  than  comparable 
American  weapons  and  stressed  the  com- 
plex operational  factors  that  make  an  in- 
crease of  range  almost  exactly  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  number  in  the  case  of 
strategic  missiles  launched  from  subma- 
rines. 

In  other  words,  the  Russians  claimed 
that  they  had  a  right  to  more  submarine- 
launched  missiles  than  the  United 
States.  This  unusual  claim,  made  in  the 
name  of  "parity,"  was  recognized.  Under 
the  first-round  agreement,  the  Russians 
are  allowed  to  build  a  total  of  950  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  while  the 
United  States  is  held  to  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately 600.  Now,  the  latest  test  in- 
dicates a  coming  change  in  the  strategic 
balance — placing  the  Soviet  Union  dra- 
matically ahead. 

Recently,  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  former  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  declared  that : 

The  U.S.SJl.  is  decisively  surpassing  the 
U.S.  In  virtually  all  aspects  of  military 
strength.  Four  years  ago,  Russia  had  550 
ICBMS — today  they  have  over  1600  including 
over  300  monstrous  SS-9s,  with  25  million 
ton  TNT  equivalent  warhead  explosive  ci^a- 
blllty.  Four  years  ago,  the  U.S.  had  1054 
ICBMS — today  we  have  1054,  the  largest  hav- 
ing less  than  one  tenth  the  SS-9  power. 

General  Walt  concludes  that  at  the 
present  time — 

Our  Nation  or  our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
prepared  ...  to  defend  our  freedom.  Apathy, 
wishful  thinking,  and  downright  careless- 
ness have  put  our  Nation  in  the  most  precari- 
ous position  of  its  existence.  There  is  no 
enemy  who  will  attack  us  if  we  are  strong — 
none  will  fail  to  attack  us  If  we  are  not.  Our 
future  is  not  bright. 

In  light  of  our  current  deteriorating 
defense  posture  it  is  unusual  to  hear  from 
critics  that  we  are  spending  "too  much" 
on  defense. 

The  fact  is  that  this  year's  proposed 
defense  budget  is  at  6.2  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  the  lowest  since 
pre-Korean  war  days  and  drastically  be- 
low the  8.8  percent  defense  spending 
took  from  the  gross  national  product  in 
1964,  or  the  9.4  percent  it  took  in  1961. 

In  fiscal  1968,  defense  spending  con- 
sumed 43.95  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  In  fiscal  1974  it  would  take  only 
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29.2  percent  of  the  budget.  Compare  this 
to  the  64  percent  which  defense  took 
from  the  fiscal  1953  budget. 

Critics  of  military  spending  seem  not 
to  realize  that  while  the  fiscal  1974  de- 
fense budget  is  only  $600  million  more 
than  it  was  6  years  ago — that  is,  due  to 
inflation,  the  same — ^Federal  spending  for 
social  and  economic  programs  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  $72.8  billion  to  $153.4 
billion.  In  fact,  the  national  defense 
share  of  total  public  spending — ^Federal, 
State,  and  local — is  at  the  lowest  level 
since  1940. 

In  terms  of  constant  buying  power, 
there  has  been  a  31 -percent  cutback  in 
the  national  defense  budget  since  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  military  and  related  civil 
service  manpower  has  been  reduced  by 
1,588,000,  or  32  percent,  in  the  last  6 
years. 

The  fact  is  that  our  defense  budget 
may  be  too  small,  rather  than  too  large. 
Any  further  cuts  in  what  is,  in  reality,  a 
barebones  defense  budget  would  weaken 
the  United  States  still  further  as  it  en- 
ters the  second  round  of  SALT  talks  and 
the  upcoming  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
duction talks. 

Those  who  call  for  further  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  seem  not  to  xmderstand 
the  realities  of  the  world  power  balance 
and  the  steadily  deteriorating  position  of 
our  own  Nation  in  that  balance.  Hope- 
fully, the  truth  of  our  current  situation 
will  be  made  known  before  any  potential- 
ly dangerous  cuts  are  made.  That  course 
is  one  which  our  country  can  ill  afford  at 
this  time. 


A  REPUBLICAN  PLEA  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
somewhat  misguided  view,  which  I  have 
heard  stated  often,  that  a  reformation 
of  our  voter  registration  system  will 
strictly  benefit  the  Democratic  Party 
cause.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 

Mr.  William  F.  Larkin,  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  EHections,  presented  his  views  on  voter 
registration  through  the  use  of  the  mail 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Eteily  News. 
I  submit  for  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  the  text  of  Mr. 
Larkin's  letter.  Notice  his  party  afiOlia- 
tion: 

Board  of  Ejections, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feltruary  7, 1973. 
Editorial,  Daily  News, 
New  York  City. 

Oentlemen:  In  response  to  the  editorial 
in  your  February  6th  edition,  as  a  Repub- 
lican Commissioner  I  wish  to  record  my 
wholehearted  agreement  with  our  President, 
David  N.  Dinkins,  in  his  endorsement  of 
mail  registration. 

This  system  would  vastly  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness, efficiency  and  Integrity  of  the 
registration  process.  It  would  eliminate  mis- 
takes and  Incompleteness  In  forms  now  re- 
sulting from  human  error  in  transcription 
of  Information  by  inspectors  and  registrars. 
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since  the  Individual  registrant  would  then 
be  responsible  for  and  attest  to  tbe  suf- 
ficiency of  his  own  form.  Direct  mall  by 
registrants  would  not  only  exclude  tamper- 
ing but  would  also  avoid  the  poesibility  of 
lost  forms  and  delays  in  transmittal  which 
are  presently  too  often  our  experience. 

The  existing  use  of  registrars  and  inspec- 
tors in  this  operation  is  needless,  expensive 
and  frequently  counter-productive.  Such 
witnesses  to  a  voter's  registration  in  this 
transcient  city  have  long  since  outlived  their 
usefulness  of  verifying  facts  and  the  identity 
of  the  registrant.  The  bi-partisan,  experi- 
enced staff  of  the  Board  of  Elections  can 
much  more  proficiently  perform  this  fimc- 
tion  by  the  utilization  of  the  checking  pro- 
cedures provided  In  the  Election  Law  and  in 
general  business  use.  Contrary  to  your  edi- 
torial thinking,  the  proposed  system  will 
eliminate,  rather  than  encourage  fraud.  In 
addition,  prompt  and  early  receipt  of  the 
completed  registration  forms  will  facilitate 
efficient  processing  and  eliminate  Irregulari- 
ties on  Election  Day  which  arise  out  of  pres- 
ent community  and  local  registration  opera- 
tions. 

Since  the  new  registration  form  will  have 
no  validity  until  it  Is  completed  and  received 
by  mail  at  the  Board  of  Elections,  blank 
forms  can  be  given  the  very  widest  dis- 
semination without  fear  of  imprc^riety  being 
caused  thereby.  Accordingly,  the  Board  In- 
tends, if  this  proposal  is  enacted  into  law. 
to  utilize  every  conceivable  media  of  dis- 
tribution of  such  blank  forms  to  make  them 
universally  accessible  to  every  citizen. 

My  fellow  Conunissioners  are  in  accord 
that  mail  registration  has  moat  prom- 
ising potential.  Our  primary  responsibility  is 
to  exert  every  effort  to  afford  the  very  broad- 
est opportunity  for  voter  participation  by 
our  citizenry.  Simplicity  and  ease  In  exer- 
cising the  franchise,  rather  than  restricting 
participation  with  useless  ritual  and  encum- 
brances, is  our  goal.  "MaU  registration" 
makes  possible  that  end  and  gives  us  efficient 
machinery  to  achieve. 

I  hope  that  the  Daily  News  In  Its  respon- 
sible position  of  Influence  reflecting  public 
opinion  in  our  City  wlU  consider  these  com- 
ments and,  hopefully,  re-evaluate  Its  edi- 
torial concepts  on  this  subject. 
Sincererly, 

William  F.  Larkin. 

Commissiotier. 


RISING  FOOD  PRICES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  consumers  across  this  country  re- 
belled against  rising  food  prices  with  a 
massive  boycott.  The  President  has  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  infiating  food  prices  and  he 
has  said  that  housewife  power  is  the 
cause  and  can  be  the  cure  for  the 
inflation. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  boycott 
was  a  great  success.  Sales  dropped  from 
20  to  40  percent  in  last  week's  boycott, 
and  I  believe  this  clearly  shows  the  state 
of  indignation  among  the  American 
people.  At  the  same  time,  meat  prices 
have  not  fallen.  There  are  a  few  selected 
instances  of  minor  price  falls,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Consumers  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  inflation — the  mistaken  policies 
of  the  Government  are  to  blame.  And  the 
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consumer  should  not  and  cannot  bear  the 
burden  of  correcting  the  situation — it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ooverrunent,  and 
only  the  Government  can  reverse  recent 
trends  in  meat  prices. 

I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  insert  in 
the  Recobo  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Boston  Globe  clearly  showing  the 
extent  of  the  meat  boycott  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area : 

Meat  Botcott  Sales  Dipped  20  to  40  Percent 
(By  Ann-Mary  Currier) 

Meat  sales  were  generally  20  to  40  percent 
below  normal  during  last  week's  meat  boy- 
cott  and  tbey  are  stlU  lower  than  normal 
in  some  stores. 

Some  consumers  are  continuing  to  esert 
pressiuc  through  decreased  purchase,  but  the 
price  of  meat  remains  high  and  the  prices 
of  several  meat  substitutes  Inch  upwards. 

Leo  Kahn,  president  of  Purity  Supreme, 
who  openly  urged  his  customers  to  buy  less 
meat,  reported  his  sales  were  down  about  40 
percent  during  the  formal  boycott. 

Harold  Slawsby  president  of  Capitol  Super- 
markets, Inc.,  reported  his  sales  last  week 
were  oft  20  percent.  He  also  said  meat  sales 
were  below  normal  so  far  this  week,  but  "no- 
where near  as  much"  as  last  week. 

An  A  A:  P  spokesman  who  wished  to  remain 
unidentified,  said  he  was  "not  at  liberty"  to 
release  figures,  but  meat  sales  "last  week  were 
off  as  much  as  the  industry." 

Peter  Qutnn,  vice  president  of  public  re- 
lations for  First  National  Stores,  said  he 
could  report  only  that  "meat  sales  were  sig- 
nificantly off"  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  a  survey  of  three  Greater 
Boston  supermarkets  showed  that  meat  prices 
remained  firm,  while  prices  of  eggs  and  cot- 
tage cheese  have  Increased  In  some  stores. 

Lean  hamburg  has  generally  cost  $1.25  per 
pound  according  to  spokesman  William  Mc- 
Carthy. About  10  days  ago,  the  price  dropped 
to  $1.19.  It  is  back  to  $1.25. 

Stop  &  Shop  Increased  Its  price  of  a  dozen 
extra  large  eggs  from  73  to  76  cents  on 
Monday,  as  a  result  of  a  three  cent  whole- 
sale price  Increase  between  April  3  and  5. 
McCarthy  said. 

Star  Market  raised  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
Hood  cottage  cheese  from  45  to  47  cents.  Pir.st 
National  Increased  the  price  of  a  poxmd  of 
fresh  green  beans  from  49  to  50  cents. 

Alvln  Del  Rossi  of  Wobum,  a  cooking 
teacher  at  Boston  Trade  High  for  Girls, 
pointed  to  another  factor  which  nearly 
doubles  the  cost  of  beef — shrinkage. 

Most  beef  shrinks  35  percent  In  the  prepa- 
ration, he  said.  Therefore,  to  eat  a  pound  of 
lean  hamburg.  one  must  pay  alxjut  $1.69. 

Corned  beef  shrinks  about  45  to  50  per- 
cent and  turkey  and  roasting  chickens 
shrink  about  two-thirds.  Del  Rpssl  said. 

In  Westbrook,  Conn.,  shoppers  have  coped 
with  the  rising  cost  of  meat  and  meat  sub- 
stitutes by  buying  nearly  12  sides  of  horse- 
meat  from  Kent  Carlson's  shop  since  Mon- 
day. Horsemeat,  which  costs  about  half  as 
much  as  beef.  Is  a  common  dish  In  Europe. 

Internal  Revenue  Investigators  generally 
found  that  large  Massachusetts  supermark- 
ets have  compiled  with  President  Nixon's  or- 
der to  post  celling  prices  on  beef,  pork  and 
lamb,  according  to  John  Forrestal,  acting 
IRS  director  for  Massachusetts. 

Forrestal  said  yesterday  was  the  first  day 
investigators  were  in  the  field.  Basically, 
they  find  people  are  largely  in  compliance  lu 
larger  stores,  where  Information  Is  readily 
avaUable  due  to  good  accounting  proce- 
dures," Forrestal  said. 

The  IRS  Is  working  with  some  smaller 
stores  with  less  adequate  accounting  meth- 
ods, he  continued,  but  "I  haven't  noticed 
anything  but  a  positive  approach. 
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HON.  F.  EDWARI  H£BERT 

OF  LOTITSXAK  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP]  lESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1  6.  1973 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  S]  >eaker,  the  de- 
fense budget  is  a  consta  it  topic  of  con- 
versation in  Congress,  anp  my  committee 
is  presently  holding  hearings  on  the  mlli- 
taiy  procurement  bill.   J 

In  tills  connection,  ij  was  fortunate 
to  be  in  attendance  at  fhe  luncheon  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  Chapter  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  on  Airil  5  where  Lt. 
Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  Comptroller  of 
the  Air  Force,  was  the  pr  Incipal  speaker. 

His  comments  on  defense  spending 
in  general  and  the  Air  ;  ''orce  budget  in 
particular  are  indeed  ei  lightening  and 
should  be  read  by  every  ]  dember  of  Con- 
gress. General  Crow  is  most  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  an  d  his  presenta- 
tion certainly  puts  the  n  latter  in  proper 
perspective.  His  remarks  follow: 
Defense  Spending  and  \  he  Air  Force 

BXTDCET 

I  would  very  briefly  cove:  three  things  to- 
day: Defense  spending  in  perspective,  trends 
in  the  Air  Force  budget,  ai  U  cost  control  of 
Air  Force  contracts. 

First,  let's  get  some  pe  rspective  on  de- 
fense spending.  The  public  Image  Is  that  it's 
gone  up  and  up — when  in  fact — ^In  real 
terms — in  constant  dollars  ind  In  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  budget  —It's  gone  down 
and  down.  In  the  past  ten  years,  total  fed- 
eral spending  has  doubled  and  within  that 
spending : 

Aid  to  education  has  quit  tupled; 

Public  assistance  has  trip  ed; 

Social  security  has  tripled  ;  and 

Health  care  increased  frc  m  less  than  one- 
half  billion  to  over  $18  bill  on — a  more  than 
fortyfold  Increase. 

Defense  spending  increai  ed  by  only  68'^;;, 
and  in  constant  74  dolla  "s  dropped  from 
about  88  billion  In  '64  to  7{  bUUon  In  '74. 

If  we  take  an  even  long*  r  view  and  com- 
pare today's  defense  budge :  with  that  of  20 
years  ago,  we  see  that  in  ,he  1954,  defense 
spending  was  60%  of  the  ft  deral  budget.  For 
FY  74,  defense  spending  is  sstlmated  at  30% 
of  the  budget.  We've  gone  from  two-thirds 
of  the  budget  to  one-thli  d.  Twenty  years 
ago  about  one-half  of  a1 1  taxes  (federal, 
state  and  local)  went  foi  defense.  Today, 
only  one-fifth  of  total  ta  c  dollars  are  for 
defense. 

Another  popular  yardstl  k  for  measuring 
defense  spending  is  percea  »ge  of  the  gross 
national  product.  During  the  cold  war 
decade  prior  to  1964,  defei  se  accounted  for 
about  9.i  of  the  GNP.  Du  ing  the  Vietnam 
war  the  percentage  remi  ined  about  the 
same — 9'"e.  In  FY  74.  the  per  cent  of  GNP 
for  defense  will  be  6 ' ; .  In  jther  words,  only 
6<-  out  of  every  dollar  spe  it  for  new  goods 
or  services  will  be  for  natl  anal  defense. 

No  matter  what  yardstl  ck  yo\i  use,  per 
cent  of  federal  budget  or  jer  cent  of  gross 
national  product,  defense  l  pending  is  at  Its 
lowest  point  in  real  terms—  people  and  hard- 
ware— since  before  Korea  (PY  51). 

The  cuts  In  budget  hav«  also  meant  cuts 
in  our  force  structure  since  "64.  For  example: 

Army  and  marine  divisio;  is  have  decreased 
from  19 ''3  divisions  to  16    llvlslons. 

Navy  attack  wings  from  15  to  14. 

Navy  carriers  from  24  to  15. 

Stategic  bombers  from  >ver  1200  to  less 
than  450. 
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Fighter    interceptors   from   over 
less  than  SOO. 

The  only  significant  increa:  es  in  our  forces 
have  been  in  fleet  ballistic  ;nlsslle  and  at- 
tack submarines,  which  hajpe  doubled  in 
niimber,  and  our  strategic  laAd  and  sea  mis- 
siles, which  have  Increased  fiom  about  1200 
to  1700. 

With  fewer  men,  ships  and  aircraft  than 
a  decade  ago,  why  is  the  bud(  ;et  higher?  The 
answer  to  that  question  Is  stiU  not  fully 
understood  by  man — and  tUere  are  many 
who  don't  want  to  understam ..  The  answer  is 
pay  Increases  and  price  increases — In  short, 
inflation. 

We  spent  $51  billion  in  prt-Vletnam  1964 
and  are  forecasting  $79  bUlUn  for  FY  1974. 
We  have  a  $28  billion  lncre),se  in  the  past 
decade  in  spite  of  an  11%  reduction  in  man- 
power— from  3.7  million  to  3  3  mUllon.  You 
would  expect  that  manpowe-  cuts  and  the 
phasedown  of  the  Vietnam  >car  would  have 
produced  a  budget  cut.  Hoirever,  as  we've 
been  reducing  our  Vietnam  Involvement, 
we've  had  major  pay  increas<8  for  oiu:  mUl- 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  pi'  is  general  price 
inflation,  which  have  effectliely  "offset  any 
peace  dividend."  Of  the  $28  aiUion  Increase 
since  1964.  pay  raises  have  lieen  about  $22 
billion  and  price  increases  aiout  $6  billion. 
If  ^"e  deduct  these  pay  and  price  increases, 
we  find  that  the  1974  military  budget  of  $79 
billion  Is  less  than  that  of  a  tfecade  ago.  Put 
another  way,  the  budget  of  ten  years  ago 
computed  at  FY  74  pay  rates  a|id  prices  would 
be  $9  billion  more  than  next  dear's  budget  of 
$79  bUUon.  J 

If  we  take  an  even  broaoer  look  at  de- 
fense manpower — that  Is,  military  and  de- 
fense-related Industry — and  [compare  It  to 
total  VB.  employment,  we  fl»d  a  significant 
trend  in  the  past  20  years.  Ini  1954,  after  the 
Korean  war  phasedown,  we  had  about  7  mil- 
lion employed  to  support  daense  needs,  or 
11%  ot  the  total  labor  force  of  67  million.  For 
1974,  we  estimate  that  only  B.l  million  will 
be  supporting  defense,  or  6>/J%  of  the  total 
V3.  labor  force  of  92  mill  ion  J  Clearly,  we  are 
In  more  of  a  peacetime  economy  today  ttian 
at  any  time  since  pre-Koreaj 

Now  let's  look  at  the  Air  Iforce  portion  of 
the  DOD  budget.  The  Air  Farce  budget  for 
1964  was  about  $20.5  billion  ind  40%  of  the 
DOD  budget.  For  next  year  ifl  is  $24.3  bUlion 
and  only  30%  of  the  DOD  biilget.  So,  in  ten 
years  the  Air  Force  budget!  has  increased 
about  207f--  But,  because  o|  Inflation,  the 
1964  budget  actually  bought!  more.  The  $20 
billion  of  1964  Is  equal  to  $3B  billion  In  FY 
74  prices.  So,  in  the  past  decade  the  Air 
Force  budget  has  been  cut  hf  25% 
of  the  people,  goods  and  servli  les  that  It  buys 
As  with  the  DOD  budget,  tho  principal  rea- 
son that  Air  Force's  1974  dollars  will  buy 
less  is  that  the  cost  of  peop:  e  has  gone  up 
Since  1964,  military  pay  costs 
by  almost  two-thirds,  even  though  end 
strength  decreased  from  856,(  00  to  666,000 — 
a  22*^'^  reduction.  Civilian  pay 
about  as  much,  with  end  srength  cut  bv 
14';.  ' 

Now,  let's  review  the  majot  differences  in 
the  makeup  of  the  Air  Force  budget  since 
1964.  At  that  time  there  w^s  greater  em- 
phasis on  strategic  forces. 
ICBMs  accounted  for  a  third 
For  FY  74,  only  one-sixth  o:  our  funds  go 
J  or  strategic  forces.  General  purpose  forces — 
TAG  Air — now  take  a  larger  pqrtion — Increas- 
ing from  less  than  one-sixth 
one-fourth  during  the  height 
war.  and  for  FY  74  wUl  accc^ut  for  a  fifth 
of  the  budget. 

The  most  significant  changes  In  the  make- 
up of  the  Air  Force  budget  in 
have  resulted  from: 

(1)  The  Nixon  doctrine,  i^hlch  Increase.'^ 
the  role  that  our  allies  assunje  for  their  owii 
defense,  and 


the  past  decade 


(2)  The  total  force  concept,  wherein  the 
national  guard  and  reserve  forces  are  t>eing 
modernized  and  more  fuUy  Integrated  with 
the  active  forces.  This  shows  up  dramatically 
In  comparing  our  1964  budget  with  the  1974 
budget. 

"Support  of  other  nations"  was  a  relatively 
minor  program  a  decade  ago — it  amounted 
to  $11  mUllon.  For  FY  74,  It  is  $1.1  bUllon. 

A  similar  comparison  exists  for  the  guard 
and  reserve  portion  of  the  budget.  That  pro- 
gram has  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years,  from  $500  mUlion  to  $1.2  bUllon. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  guard  and  re- 
serve program,  which  has  averaged  a  bUllon 
dollars  a  year  since  FY  72,  has  resulted  in 
a  significantly  more  modern  force  at  bargain 
prices.  Guard  aircraft  now  include  F-4s, 
P-105S,  F-1068,  C-130S — and,  for  FY  74,  some 
units  will  convert  to  A-7s.  The  story  Is  the 
same  for  the  reserves,  which  now  have  F-105s, 
A-37S  and  C-130S  in  their  inventory  and  are 
flying  regular  Air  Force  C-9s  and  C-141s  as 
part  of  the  "associate"  program.  In  FY  74,  the 
C-5  aircraft  will  be  flown  by  reservists  in  the 
associate  program. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Investment  side 
of  the  Air  Force  budget.  In  '74,  approximately 
$10  bUllon,  or  40  %  of  the  budget,  is  allocated 
to  what  we  call  investment  programs — pro- 
curement, research  and  development,  and 
military  construction — programs  for  modern- 
ization. This  is  less  than  1964  when  more 
than  half  of  the  budget  was  for  Investment. 
If  we  compare  the  investment  budget  of 
1964  to  that  of  1974  In  constant  dollars,  the 
figures  are  over  $15  billion  in  1964  and  $10 
billion  in  1974.  That  means  that  Air  Force 
Investment  In  real  terms  is  down  about  a 
third  in  the  past  decade — and,  consequently, 
we  are  modernizing  much  more  slowly. 

Let's  look  now  at  the  hardware  we'll  be 
buying — First,  aircraft.  We're  buying  only 
676  of  all  types.  This  is  not  a  large  number, 
but  the  number  the  Air  Force  Is  buying  for 
Its  own  use  is  much  lower.  Half  of  the  676 
aircraft  e^e  for  paytog  l>ack  the  Army  for 
helicopters  we  borrowed  from  them  to  turn 
over  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Another 
190  aircraft  are  for  our  allies.  That  leaves  a 
net  of  154  aircraft  we  are  buying  for  Air 
Force  use  in  the  FY  '74  budget.  A  decade  ago 
we  bought  about  five  times  that  number.  The 
number  of  aircraft  we  are  now  buying  an- 
nually for  Air  Force  use  is  the  lowest  since 
before  World  War  II. 

Specific  aircraft  we'll  be  buying  are  24 
F-4s  and  36  C-130s,  which  are  a  partial  re- 
placement for  Southeast  Asia  1972  attri- 
tion and  aircraft  provided  to  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force.  If  we  subtract  these  from  the  to- 
tal of  154,  we  find  we  wUl  actually  purchase 
less  than  100  aircraft  for  modernization.  Of 
these,  77  are  the  new  F-16;  one  is  an  ad- 
vanced airborne  command  post;  and  16  are 
the  CX-X  for  \ise  in  supporting  our  diplo- 
matic missions  overseas. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  F-15. 
It  Is  looking  good.  We  are  having  normal 
break-in  problems  with  the  engine.  Five  air- 
craft are  flying,  and  the  pilots  think  it  Is 
great. 

For  strategic  missiles,  we  are  spending  far 
less  than  a  decade  ago  when  we  were  In  the 
rapid  buildup  of  our  missile  forces.  They 
reached  their  present  numbers  in  1967.  Since 
then  we  have  been  modernizing — not  In- 
creasing numbers.  In  1974,  we  have  three 
major  update  actions.  We  wlU  complete  our 
procurement  of  the  Minuteman  III  program 
and  reach  the  currently  approved  level  of 
650  operational  in  FY  75.  We  will  continue 
to  Upgrade  the  silos  to  give  them  more  sur- 
vivability, and  continue  to  Install  a  com- 
mand data  buffer  to  give  us  a  rapid  retarget- 
ing capabUlty. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  third 
topic,  improving  cost  management  of  weap- 
ons systems  development.  Ten  years  ago  the 
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Air  Force  started  working  on  a  reporting  and 
control  system  which  would  give  us  a  better 
measure  of  how  a  contractor's  program  waa 
coming  along  relative  to  time  schedules  and 
predicted  costs.  We  wanted  a  single  data  col- 
lecting and  reporting  system  which  would 
provide  both  the  DOD  and  the  contractor 
with  an  accurate  appraisal  of  cost  status — 
early  enough  to  avoid  large  cost  overruns. 
We  wanted  to  avoid  a  contractor  using  one 
set  of  cost/schedule  data  and  the  services 
using  a  separate  set.  The  concept  which  the 
Air  Force  developed  and  which  was  finally 
adopted  was  the  cost  schedule  control  sys- 
tems criteria,  or  CSCSC.  In  simple  terms, 
CSCSC  are  criteria,  or  "specs,"  which  a  con- 
tractor's cost  'schedule  reporting  system  must 
meet — much  like  a  cockpit  checklist. 

There  was  a  lot  of  oppKJSitlon  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  not  until  1969  that  the  first 
contractor  was  validated  under  CSCSC.  To- 
day there  are  60  contractors  whose  cost/ 
schedule  reporting  systems  have  been  vali- 
dated as  meeting  DOD  "specs."  The  Air  Force, 
which  Innovated  the  criteria,  is  the  lead  serv- 
ice with  46  of  the  60.  All  Air  Force  major 
weapons  systems  contractors,  such  as  those 
which  have  the  F-15  and  the  B-1  airframe, 
engines  and  avionics  contracts,  have  been 
validated.  This  Is  a  highly  significant  step 
in  Increasing  management  effectiveness.  The 
services  and  the  contractors  are  using  a  sin- 
gle set  of  data  for  tracking  development  and 
procurement  programs — and  collectively  we 
are  doing  a  far  better  Job  than  we've  ever 
done  before. 

Another  area  where  Improvement  and  en- 
lightenment are  needed  Is  dealing  with  "cost 
growth."  Most  of  you  know  that  OSD  submits 
quarterly  progress  reports  to  Congress  on  45 
major  weapons  systems  procurements.  These 
reports  are  called  selected  acquisition  reports, 
or  more  commonly,  "SARs."  The  Air  Force 
provides  these  reports  on  a  dozen  systems 
such  as  the  F-15,  B-1.  A-10,  and  Minuteman 
III.  The  SARs  have  resulted  in  much  im- 
proved conmiunlcation  between  the  services 
and  the  Congress;  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  one 
single  thing  has  done  as  much  to  avoid  cost 
overruns  as  the  SAR  system.  It  keeps  program 
totals  before  the  contractor,  the  system  pro- 
gram office  (SPO),  the  air  staff.  DOD  and 
the  Congress.  However,  the  SAR  financial 
section  is  too  simplistic.  We  provide  two 
program  cost  figures — ^the  development  esti- 
mate and  the  current  estimate.  It  is  a  simple 
exercise  for  critics  of  defense  spending  to 
take  the  difference  and  label  It  "Cost  Growth" 
or  "Cost  Overrun."  This  so-called  "Cost 
Growth"  is  an  Inaccurate  and  meaningless 
figure;  it  Is  comparing  apples  and  oranges 
in  many  cases  with  no  allowance  for  inflation. 
A  better  system  would  be  one  where  the 
difference  between  the  development  estimate 
and  the  current  estimate  would  be  adequately 
Identified.  For  example,  weapons  cost  in- 
creases can  be  traced  to  one  of  three  major 
categories:  (1)  either  program  changes, 
meaning  changes  In  quantities,  changes  in 
the  capability  of  the  system,  or  changes  in 
scheduling;  or  (2)  Inflation,  which  has  been 
abnormally  high  in  recent  years;  or  (3)  those 
costs  which  can  be  rightfully  attributed  to 
management  effectiveness.  The  present  sys- 
tem automatically  attributes  any  Increase 
to  bad  management. 

We  hope  to  develop  a  new  SAH  format  which 
wUl  provide  this  breakout.  Such  a  system 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  services 
and  the  Congress  and  should  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  confusion  about  so-called  "Cost 
Growth." 

In  summary,  our  defense  forces  today,  both 
DOD  In  general  and  the  Air  Force  specifi- 
cally, cost  less  than  a  decade  ago  ta  terms  of 
the  people,  goods  and  services  taken  from  the 
economy.  Over-all,  our  forces  are  leaner, 
tougher  and  more  experienced  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Further  budget  cuts  will 
mean  reducing  force  structure — fewer  army 
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divisions,  fewer  carrier  forces  and  fewer  Air 
Force  Wings. 

If  further  cuts  are  made,  we  may  well  be 
In  a  position  of  being  "Penny-Wise  and 
Pound-Foolish."  It  costs  far  less  to  maintain 
our  strength  than  it  would  cost  to  fall  behind 
and  have  to  catch  up,  even  If  that  could  be 
done. 


TEMPLE  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM  SETS  NEW  CIF  RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  and  my 
constituents  in  paying  tribute  to  Temple 
City's  outstanding  high  school  varsity 
football  team  and  coaches  who  have  set 
a  record  in  southern  California's  Inter- 
scholastic  Federation  competition  of  43 
consecutive  victories  to  continue  a  win- 
ning streak  which  began  in  1969. 

The  community  of  Temple  City  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  coaches  and  teams 
who  have  brought  them  acclaim  and  rec- 
ognition through  their  extraordinary 
achievements  in  the  sport  of  football.  In 
honor  of  the  records  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Temple  City  High  School's  bril- 
liant varsity  football  coaches  and  the 
hard-driving  players  who  have  defended 
this  championship,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Temple  City  Uniiied 
School  District  to  commend  the  1972/ 
Rams  team  and  coaches:  and,  I  also 
include  for  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
players  and  coaches  in  each  of  the  pie- 
ceding  Rams  varsity  teams  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  spectacular  winning 
streak  to  set  a  new  CIF  record. 

The  material  follows : 

Temple  Crrv  Unified  School  District — 
Resolution  No.  5 

A  Resolution  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Temple  City  Unified  School  District 
commending  the  varsity  foott>all  coaches 
and  team  of  Temple  City  High  School. 

Whereas,  the  1972  Temple  City  High 
School  varsity  football  team  has  completed 
the  season  with  13  wins,  no  losses  or  ties; 
and 

Whereas,  this  accomplishment  extended 
the  record  of  team  victories  to  43  without  a 
defeat,  a  record  for  Southern  California  CIF 
competition;  and 

Whereas,  the  team  won  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Interscholastlc  Federation  AA  Divi- 
sion championship:  and 

Whereas,  the  team  won  the  third  consecu- 
tive CIF  football  championship,  another 
record  for  Southern  California  CIF  competi- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  records  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  coaches  and  team  have  brought 
acclaim  to  the  community  and  School  Dis- 
trict of  Temple  City; 

Therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  coaches 
Robert  Hitchcock.  Edward  Mohr.  Donald 
Swanson,  Brian  Beveridge  and  Norm  Par- 
ker— Managers  Herb  Cole,  Bob  Eley,  Mike 
Ferrari,  and  others  who  assisted,  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  and  achievements: 

And,  be  it  further  resolved  that  team 
members  Kevm  George,  Mike  Bemal,  Eton 
Sterimg,  Jeff  Edwards,  Roger  Brooks,  Rich 
Mueller,  Ross  Malinowskl,  Mitch  Slagle,  Dan 
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Haiizel.  Chuck  Martin.  Ron  Blankenbaker, 
John  Rodriguez,  Steve  Wallen,  Eric  Arm- 
burst.  Jeff  Cimmarustl,  Dennis  Bennallack, 
Steven  Froyum.  Arthur  Mlyashlta,  Mike 
Moore.  Curtis  Williams.  Brad  Rounds.  Steve 
Grubb.  Dave  McLaren,  Len  Strelitz.  Bill  Gal- 
lagher. Marty  Cloherty.  Bob  Callas,  Richie 
Johnston,  Marc  Biro,  Mike  Kokayko,  Rick 
Brown.  Bob  Zamarripa,  Rick  Munyon,  Mike 
Nanko.  Bill  Noble.  TUn  Abeyta,  Alan  Nielsen. 
Bob  Teel,  and  be  commended  for  their  skill, 
sportsmanship,  and  accomplishments; 

And.  be  It  still  further  resolved  that  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  each  coach 
and  team  member. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TEMPLE  CITY  RAMS  ROSTER,   1971 


No        Nanw 


Position        Weigh! 


11 
12 
20 
21 
22 
23 
30 
32 
33 
40 
41 
42 
43 
SO 
51 
52 
60 
61 
62 
63 
61 
65 
70 
71 
7? 
73 
74 
75 
80 
81 
8? 
83 
84 
85 
86 


Bob  Callas  B 

Bill  Wilson  .  B 

Craig  Blown .  B 

Bob  Zamarripa. .  B 

Andy  Roundtrce  .  B 

Jsrry  Cimmarustl  B 

Mika  Moore  B 

Mike  Nanko  B 

Rick  Brown  _  .  B 

Bill  Noble  B 

Robbie  Jones  .  B 

Stan  Waller. .    .  B 

Bob  Teel .  B 

Ron  Lakey.  .  C 

Dave  MacLaren  C 

Jim  Talbol  C 

Mike  Evans  -  -.  G 

Gary  Lineback  .  G 

Fred  Hitchman. .  .  G 

Ted  Moreno  .  .  G 

Mark  Morimoto  G 

Curtis  Williams  ;  G 

Dennis  O'Toole. 
John  Cambianica  . 

Dan  Hanzel 

Mark  Pizzorno... 
Frank  Mclnnes. . 
John  Rodrlquez.. 

Aurelio  Molina 

Kevin  Bushey.. 

Don  Sterling 

Bob  Johnson 

Paul  Peterson 

Jeff  Wood  , 

Roger  Brooks 


ISO 
IBS 
165 
160 
155 
160 
190 
165 
160 
160 
145 
165 
145 
?0C 
16G 
160 
170 
165 
160 
155 
170 
160 
180 
210 
155 
16C 
195 
195 
155 
165 
179 
155 
175 
175 
160 


Coaches*  Bob  Hitchcock.   Ed  Mohr.  Don  Swanson,   Brian 
Beveiidge.  

TEMPLE  CITY  RAMS  VARSITY  ROSTER,  1970 


No 


11 
1? 
20 
21 
27 
23 
30 
31 
33 
40 
41 
42 
43 
50 
51 
52 
53 
60 
61 
62 
6^ 
6j 
66 
70 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
8b 
86 
87 


Name 


Posit'on 


Yr 


Weight 


Jim  Callxs B 

Bill  Wilson B 

Craig  Brown... B 

Craig  Hunt B 

Andy  Roundtree B 

Jerry  Cimmarusti B 

Larry  Mushinskie B 

Steve  Weddle B 

Dean  Bennett B 

JoeWestlall B 

Robbie  Jones.. B 

Stan  Waller B 

Robert  Fasllaben B 

Ron  Lakey C 

Joe  Gamm , C 

Uim  Talbot C 

Jack  Thomson C 

Darrell  Hammer G 

Richard  Dion      G 

Fred  Hitchman G 

Craig  Potter G 

Dale  Shaffer G 

William  Hurley G 

Dennis  O'Toow T 

Kirk  KoJar T 

Morris  Baumgarten T 

Jim  MacLaren T 

Scott  Powell ..  T 

Nick  Torres T 

Aurelio  Molina E 

Bob  Vargo E 

Randy  CaruccI E 

Bob  Johnston E 

Paul  Peterson E 

Larry  Franklin E 

Andre  Flammani E 

Richard  Cuen E 


12 

155 

11 

175 

11 

155 

12 

150 

11 

155 

11 

145 

12 

200 

12 

160 

12 

165 

12 

160 

11 

145 

11 

165 

12 

145 

11 

195 

12 

180 

11 

140 

12 

150 

12 

140 

12 

150 

11 

150 

12 

175 

12 

170 

12 

165 

11 

170 

12 

165 

12 

200 

12 

160 

12 

165 

12 

210 

11 

150 

12 

180 

12 

170 

11 

150 

11 

160 

12 

155 

12 

160 

12 

170 

Managers:  Ken  Click,  Bobby  Ely,  Ed  ih< 
Coaches:   Bob  Hitchcock,  Ed  Mohr 
Beveridge. 


1st  string  offensive: 

1st  st  ing  defensive: 

81    Vargo,  B. 
66    Hurley,  W. 

82 

Carucci,  R. 

86 

Flammang,  0. 

31    Weddle,  S. 

75 

Powell,  S. 

63    Potter.  C. 

22 

Roundtree,  A. 

II    Callas,  J. 

50 

Lakey,  R. 

51    Gamm.  J. 

40 

Westfall,  J. 

30    Mushinski,  L. 

73 

Baumgarten,  f 

61     Dion.  R. 

33 

Bennett,  D. 

20    Brown,  C. 

74 

MacLaren,  J. 

72    Kolar,  K. 

21 

Hunt,  C. 

83    Johnston,  Bob 

W 

Molina,  A. 

ELIGIBILITY  LIST,  CALIFORNIA  INTEIf  CHOLASTIC  FtDERA" 
TION.  SOUTHERN  SECTION -TEMPI  E  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VARSITY  FOOTBALL.  SEPTEMBER  1  b9 


Names  of  contestants      Grade    B 


Alden,  Henry    12  Se  1. 10. 1952 

Arthur,  Paul .  11  Mi  r  23, 1953 

Baumgarten.  Morris 11  Fe  .  28. 1953 

Bennett,  Dean ; 11  Ju  e    1,1953 

Berger,  Clint 12  Ja  .     5,1952 

Brigham,  Mark 12  De  .  15.1951 

Callas,  Jim 11  De  .  31. 1952 

Carucci.  Randy 11  Ja  .   20.1953 

Cude,  Larry        12  Mo  .  10, 1952 

Cuen.  Richard 11  Ap  .   19.1953 

Dion.  Richard   11  Jul  i    11,1953 

Fasllaben,  Robert 11  Ma  .  14, 1953 

Flamang,  Andre .  11  Fri  .     7,1953 

Fradella,  Rick 11  De  .   19. 1952 

Gamm,Joseph 11  Ma  i  31, 1953 

Goetz.  Leo 12  Jul  e  16, 1952 

Hart.  Tom .  11  Au  ,  18, 1953 

Higbie.Paul 12  Ap  .  25, 1952 

Horst.  Philip 11  Se  1. 13. 1952 

Hunt,  Craig  M U  Ju  '     6.1952 

Hurley.  Bill 11  Ju      12. 1953 

Kennedy.  Ken 12  Se|  I.  24. 1952 

Kolar.  Kirk U  Au  .  17. 1953 

Leja.Robert 11  Jul     30, 1953 

MacLaren.  Jim  11  Jul       7.1953 

McOaniel.  Louie 12  De  .  10, 1951 

Mclnnes.  Frank 10  Ma  r  22, 1954 

Moreno.  David 12  De  .     4.1951 

Mushinskie.  Larry 11  Se|  t.    1,1953 

Nicassio.Sam   12  No.  11. 1952 

Norman,  Charles 12  Jul  s    5,1952 

Peterson,  Gregg 12  Ap  .  24, 1952 

Potter,  Craig .  11  Ma-     6,1953 

Powell,  Peter  (Scot). 11  Set.  30, 1953 

Sherick,  Todd 11  Fe  .  21, 1953 

Skelly,  Peter. 12  Ja      30,1952 

TolmachoH,  Wayne 12  Ap  ,  20. 1952 

Van  OeVere,  John 12  Ap       7,1952 

Vargo,  Bob 11  Jar     31,1954 

Weddle.Steve 11  Jul     13,1952 

Wehrly,Craig 12  Ma     27, 1952 

Westfall,  Joe 11  Ocl     11,1953 

Wilkerson,  Dale ...  12  Jui  !  17, 1952 

Brown.Craig 10  Fef  26, 1954 


Note:  Contestants  passed  in  4  subjec  s  in  last  2  semesters. 


UPGRADING  Z30S 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR*>ENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16   1973 
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Mr.    WHITEHURST 
was  startled  iecently  to 
9,  1973,  edition  of  the 
charges  regarding  the 
mals  must  hve  in  at  the 
Washington.  D.C.  It  was 
the  animals  are  not  gettini 
ment,  morale  among  zoo 
mals  suffer  unnecessary 
public  is  being  cheated 
mals  are  not  representadve 
and  mentally  of  their  wile 

Charges  of  animal 


eels. 

Don  Swanson, 


Brian 


h  record 


Number  of 
semesters 
in  attend- 
ance in 
secondary 
schools 
including 
this  one 


Speaker,  I 
in  the  April 
Washington  Post 
conditions  ani- 
I^ational  Zoo  in 
charged  that 
proper  treat- 
is  low,  ani- 
d^aths,  and  the 
befcause  the  ani- 
physically 
counterparts, 
deatjis  due  to  for- 


stafl 


April 


deficie  icies 


how 


eign  material  in  theii*  food 
by  the  chief  veterinarian  at 
Zoo.  but  he  did  admit  some 
died  in  recent  years  because 
and  vitamin  deficiencies, 
they  refused  to  eat.  Actior 
being  taken,  it  is  reported, 
vitamin  and  mineral  deficie 
veterinarian  says  it  may  be 
before  it  is  determined 
these  two  items  are  in 
deaths. 

What  a  catastrophe  to 
into  such  an  existence  and 
greater  tragedy  to  restrict 
the  endeavors  of  those 
their  keep  to  inadequate 
facilities. 

Unfortunately  the 
National  Zoo  are  generallj 
tive  of  zoo  conditions  across 
An  outstanding  zoo  in  this 
rarity,  and  they  can  be 
fingers  of  one  hand, 
zoos  are  strapped  with 
cient  funds  to  properly  ... 
ties,  let  alone  provide  the 
conditions  for  the  wide  var_ 
and  birdlif  e  under  their  care . 

Zoo  management  and  _. 
large,  are  much  more  enl 
garding  animal  treatment 
budgets  permit.  Even  the 
director  agreed  with 
cramped  cages.  The  lion 
termed  "pitiful,"  and  an 
menagerie  hoLise." 

One  of  the  alleged  values 
its  use  as  an  educational 
dren.  I  wonder  if  such 
creating    the   positive 
animals,  and  life,  that  we 
they  are. 

Zoos  all  across  the  Natioii 
redesigned,  revamped, 
panded.  Zookeepers, 
inarians,    and    managemei^ 
need  to  be  trained  in  the 

niques  of  efficient  zoo 

takes   money   and   persom^l 
operated  and  carried  out  it 
genesis  of  a  revolution  in 
could  eliminate  the  terrib^ 
prevalent  in  so  many  zoos 
Nation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill 

which  would  provide  

proving  zoos  and  aquarium; 
a    National    Zoological    an^ 
Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  author 
standards  for  the 
and  aquariums,  and  is  . 
ized  to  provide  teciinical 
grants  to  meet  those 

The  funds  can  be  used  to 
fessional  staff,  establish  a 
for  a  model  zoo  or 
mortgages  during 
carry  out  needed 
emization  of  the  zoo  or 
similar  upgrading  and 
ects. 

The  bill  provides  a  ._„ 

to  achieve  the  improvement 
and  through  the  revolving 
lished  by  the  bill,  without 
on  the  Treasury. 
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the  National 
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and  because 

is  currently 
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but  the 
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important 

g  animal 
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farce  animals 

'  that  an  even 

and  confine 

responsible  for 

budgets  and 
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represent  a - 

the  country. 

country  is  a 

cointed  on  the 

Administrators  of 

totally  insuffi- 

ma  ntain  facili- 

:)roper  living 

ii  ity  of  animal 
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keepers,  by  and 

ghtened  re- 

than   their 

Kational  Zoo 

qriticism     of 

house    was 

"1890    style 


chai  iged, 
techni  jlans 


assist  ance 
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of  a  zoo  is 

for  chil- 

are 

toward 

blithely  think 


tool 
cc  nditions 
atti  ude 


need  to  be 

or  ex- 

veter- 

personnel 

latest  tech- 

opera^ion.  All  this 

Properly 

could  be  the 

!  oos.  and  we 

conditions 

across  this 


H.R.   1266, 

in  im- 

by  creating 

Aquarium 


ized  to  set 
accreditsjtion  of  zoos 
furl  her  author- 
assistance  and 
standards. 

train  a  pro- 
pilot  project 
insure 
construct  on  projects, 
construction  or  mod- 
um.  and 
expfinsion  proj- 


aquai  ium 


legislative  vehicle 
of  our  zoos, 
fimd  estab- 
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News  items  regarding  zoo  conditions 
are  not  infrequent.  The  increasing  regu- 
larity of  such  stories  in  nearly  all  papers 
reflects  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
American  public  concerning  the  condi- 
tions captive  animals  are  enforced  to 
endure.  That  is  a  good  sign.  For  if  man 
has  respect  for  animal  life,  how  much 
more  for  the  life  of  his  fellow  man? 

H.R.  1266  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  I 
urge  those  favoring  the  bill  to  voice  their 
support  to  the  committee  at  H326  Capi- 
tol, Washington.  D.C.  20515.  Anyone 
wanting  further  information  or  a  copy 
of  the  bill  can  write  to  me  at  424  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 


HOUSEWIVES  ON  HIGH  COSTS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.,  is  a  city  of  less  than  15,000  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  home  of  the  world's  only 
com  palace  and  owes  its  livelihood 
almost  entirely  to  the  residents  of  the 
smaller  farming  communities  for  many 
miles  around.  Mitchell  is  understandably 
more  aware  of  the  situation  of  the  farmer 
than  the  average  American  city,  and  yet 
a  group  of  farm  housewives  from  Menno 
and  Olivet,  S.  Dak.,  two  of  the  farming 
communities  near  Mitchell,  felt  com- 
pelled to  once  again  tell  the  story  of  the 
farmer.  Their  story  is  told  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Mitchell  Daily 
Republic. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Other  Side 
To  the  Editor: 

We  are  a  group  of  young  farm  wives  who 
are  not  opposed  to  fighting  inflation.  We 
have  to  live  with  inflation  just  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  We  feel  that  PIT  (Pight  Infla- 
tion Together)  Is  fighting  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Farm  prices  are  no  higher  than  they 
were  20  years  ago,  while  most  other  prices 
have  doubled  and  tripled  in  that  time. 

Fresh  meat  Is  still  one  of  our  best  nutri- 
tional buys,  even  at  today's  prices.  Some 
convenience  meats  are  sky  high,  but  that  Is 
due  to  the  wages  paid  to  people  who  work 
in  factories  and  processing  plants.  Meat 
prices  "on  the  hoof"  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Why  then  are 
across-the-counter  prices  higher?  It  is 
due  to  high  wages.  Corn,  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  priced  lower  than  20  years  ago. 
Why  then  are  bread  and  cereals  much 
higher?  The  answer  again,  high  wages.  The 
farmer  has  sat  by  and  watched  prices  paid 
to  him  go  down  or  stay  the  same  while 
prices  he  paid  for  seed,  feed,  machinery  and 
everything  else  go  up  and  up.  How  would 
the  factory  worker,  businessman  or  teacher 
like  to  live  on  what  he  made  20  years  ago 
and  pay  today's  prices? 

The  farmer  couldn't  do  It  so  all  he  could 
do  was  try  to  expand.  WhUe  he  didn't  get  as 
much  per  bushel  of  corn  or  pound  of  beef, 
if  his  volume  was  greater  he  could  survive. 

Why  Is  FIT  focusing  on  meat?  Many  other 
food  prices  have  gone  up  more  than  meat. 
Why  don't  they  boycott  the  garment  In- 
dustry or  the  automobile  industry.  It  costs 
us  almost  twice  as  much  to  clothe  our  young- 
est children  as  It  did  to  clothe  our  older 
children  when  they  were  young. 
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The  family  farm  Is  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ica, and  If  it  is  allowed  or  forced  to  die,  the 
land  will  be  taken  over  by  large  corporations. 
If  this  happens,  food  prices  will  be  controlled 
by  a  few  who  will  have  the  power  to  price 
their  product.  If  the  FIT  group  thinks  they 
have  high  prices  now,  beware,  they  haven't 
seen  anything  yet,  If  this  is  allowed  to 
happen. 

We  believe  if  the  women  protesting  the 
high  cost  of  meat  would  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  much  It  costs  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn  or  a  pound  of  meat,  they 
would  feel  differently.  ' 

We  are  sending  you  this  letter  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  will  print  our  side  of 
the  story. 

Farm  Wives  of  Memno  &  Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

South  Dakota  is  the  most  agricultural 
State  in  the  United  States.  Still  even  in 
South  Dakota  only  one  in  five  persons  is 
directly  involved  In  farming  as  a  farm 
manager  or  laborer.  If  the  farmer's  story 
must  be  told  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  must  be  told  across  the 
country  so  that  the  95  percent  who  have 
no  direct  involvement  in  farming  may 
come  to  understand  why  they  are  so  well 
fed  on  such  a  small  percentage  of  their 
income  while  those  who  feed  them  must 
live  on  an  average  income  which  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  their  own. 

Those  who  think  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  rich  on  today's  prices  do  not  know 
the  story. 


A   COMMUNITY  EFFORT  WORTH 
COPYING 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  4 
short  years  since  the  first  Earth  Day 
observance,  America  has  redirected  its 
national  goals  to  include  a  healthy  en- 
vironment for  future  generations.  We 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  goal  but  we  have  com- 
mitted our  energies  to  its  achievement. 
Since  1970,  we  have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  the  environment  as  a  viable  political 
Issue  both  at  home  and  internationally. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  new  national 
awareness  must  go  to  those  citizens  who 
have  recognized  the  lu-gency  of  the  en- 
vironmental issue  and  have  made  their 
own  personal  commitment  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  Their  efforts  are  re- 
flected in  the  passage  of  major  leg- 
islation and  landmark  court  decisions 
protecting  the  environment. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  citizens 
from  my  34th  Congressional  District  in 
New  York  have  been  particularly  active 
in  the  fight  against  pollution.  Their 
leadership  in  environmental  affairs  has 
been  recognized  nationally  and  has  made 
the  entire  Rochester  community  vitally 
aware  of  pollution  problems  and  their 
consequences. 

This  past  Sunday,  the  Nation's  big- 
gest Earth  Week  observance  was  held  in 
Rochester  when  area  citizens  "Walk  for 
Water."  An  estimated  15,000  people  spent 
their  Sunday  afternoons  walking  a  16- 
mile  course  around  the  city  with  sponsors 
paying  anywhere  from  $2  to  $50  for  every 
mile  they  complete.  The  walk,  sponsored 
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by  the  Monroe  Coimty  Conservation 
Council  grossed  $74,000  in  1971  with  5,000 
participants  despite  a  spring  snowstorm. 
Last  year,  over  10,000  walkers  netted 
pledges  of  $185,000  from  tlieir  community 
sponsors. 

The  degree  of  community  involvement 
Is  not  the  only  unique  characteristic  of 
the  walk.  All  of  the  fimds  raised  go  to 
only  one  organization.  Delta  Laborato- 
ries, a  nonprofit  environmental  research 
and  testing  center  in  Rochester.  Delta 
was  established  2  years  ago  with  the 
funds  raised  by  the  first  Walk  for  Water 
and  organized  through  the  efforts  of  the 
conservation  council.  The  laboratory  sci- 
entifically documents  suspected  pollu- 
tion cases,  providing  the  proof  necessary 
for  individuals  and  citizens'  groups  to 
urge  abatement  action  and  institute  legal 
proceedings  if  necessary. 

Recent  programs  have  included  a 
study  of  metal  contamination  in  fish 
from  the  Great  Lakes:  analyses  for 
radioactivity  of  water,  plant,  and  animal 
life  surrounding  12  nuclear  power  plants 
in  New  York  and  adjacent  States,  and  a 
continuing  "Atom's  Garden"  project, 
where  vegetables  are  grown  with  water 
taken  downstream  from  a  nuclear  re- 
processing plant  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  significant  accumula- 
tion of  radioactive  elements. 

Although  it  has  only  a  small  full-time 
staff.  Delta  has  made  good  use  of  the 
wealth  of  professional  talent,  scientific 
and  nonscientific,  in  Monroe  County. 
Medical  doctors,  attorneys.  Ph.  D.'s  in 
many  fields,  engineers,  geologists,  lim- 
nologists,  and  chemists  actively  partici- 
pate in  a  variety  of  laboratory's  pro- 
grams. 

Tests  are  performed  free  of  charge  for 
the  more  than  20  member  organizations 
of  the  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council  and  for  most  county  residents 
and  citizen's  groups  seeking  docimienta- 
tion  of  an  area  environmental  problem. 
Once  positive  identification  of  a  pollu- 
tion source  is  made,  pressure  can  be  ap- 
plied by  citizen's  organizations  and  legal 
action  can  be  taken. 

Wayne  Harris,  a  Rochester  attorney 
and  president  of  E>elta  Labs,  has  directed 
much  of  Delta's  efforts  at  obtaining  pro- 
tective legislation  on  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  level.  As  we  in  this  Chamber 
well  know,  reliable  test  results,  samples, 
photos,  statistics,  and  expert  testimony, 
are  absolutely  necessary  before  legisla- 
tive action  can  be  taken  at  any  level  of 
government. 

William  Hutchinson,  an  officer  of 
Delta  and  an  area  insurance  executive, 
points  out  that  Delta  is  totally  independ- 
ent from  government  or  industry  sup- 
port and  can.  therefore,  as  a  free  agent 
in  their  search  for  evidence  of  pollution. 

It  is  community  commitment  of  the 
variety  exhibited  by  the  sponsors  and 
participants  in  the  Walk  for  Water  and 
by  the  volunteers  who  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  Delta  Labs  who  have  helped  make 
possible  much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  environmental  Improve- 
ments. 

To  the  officers  and  board  of  directors 
must  go  an  inamense  amoimt  of  credit, 
as  each  holds  down  a  full-time  job  and 
yet  takes  many  hours  each  week  to  work 
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with  the  lab  and  prepare  for  the  Walk 
for  Water.  Wayne  Harris,  Grant  Pike. 
William  Hutchinson,  and  Raymond 
Huther  serve  as  officers  of  Delta  with 
Jack  Bennett,  Cornelius  Murphy,  Rich- 
ard Parent,  and  Jack  Battaglia  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  They  have  made  their 
personal  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  people 
of  Monroe  County. 

The  story  of  Delta  Laboratory  and 
the  citizens  who  run  it  and  finance  it  is 
spreading.  Just  a  week  ago,  Albany 
citizens  sponsored  their  own  "Walk"  to 
raise  money  for  Delta.  A  small  college  in 
Tennessee,  hearing  of  Delta's  work  has 
organized  its  own  fund  drive  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lab. 

This  citizen  effort  on  behalf  of  a 
healthy  environment  is  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  citizen  involvement  through- 
out the  Nation.  But  it  is  unique  in  its 
size,  its  professional  thoroughness,  and 
the  Imaginative  leadership  which  has 
given  area  residents  the  opportunity  for 
a  full  voice  in  the  environmental  af- 
fairs of  their  community. 

It  is  a  community  effort  which  de- 
serves the  scrutiny  of  other  areas. 


EXTENSIONS  OI 


COALITION  FOR  HEALTH  FUNDING 
FIGHTS   BACK 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  we  in  Congress  who 
oppose  the  cutbacks  in  health  programs 
and  medical  research  do  not  carry  on 
our  fight  alone.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
concerned  citizens  rally  to  this  cause 
I  f  which  may  mean  the  difference  between 

^c  life  and  death,  sickness  or  well-being  for 

thousands  unless  Congress  acts  now  to 
force  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  rollback  the  pro- 
posed slashes  in  funding. 
One  of  the  most  infiuential  and  suc- 
L^,  cessful  proponents  of  a  well-balanced 

\t^  health  and  research  budget  is  the  Coali- 

tion for  Health  Funding.  The  coalition, 
which  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional organizations  interested  in  ade- 
quate health  care  for  our  citizens,  is 
chaired  by  Constance  Holleran  of  the 
American  Nuises  Association  and  often 
represented  on  Capitol  Hill  by  Mr. 
Franklin  R.  Silbey.  an  able  and  articu- 
late spokesman.  A  quick  review  of  their 
membership  list  indicates  the  depth  of 
their  concern  by  groups  which  include 
the  American  Academy  of  Cerebral 
Pal.sy,  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
lege of  Nursing,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Schools,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  and  other 
worthy  organizations. 

During  the  controversy  which  has 
raged  in  recent  months  over  the  question 
of  health  spending,  the  Coalition  for 
Health  Fimding  has  played  an  invalua- 
ble i-ole  by  providing  Congress  with  the 
facts  we  need  to  make  proper  decisions 
on  matters  which  could  affect  the  health 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSYLVAN]  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  5ENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the 
deadline  day  for  filing  Federal  income 
tax  returns  in  the  United  £  tates,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunitj  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Housi  (,  at  least  one 
writer's  view  of  the  f nistra  tion  and  hos- 
tility many  taxpayers  fee] ,  not  only  at 
this  time  of  year  but  genei  ally. 

Of  primary  importance  to  me  is  that 
this  writer,  whose  work  is  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  directly  reflects 
the  feelings  of  many  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents in  the  18th  District,  t  ut  none  of  us 
should  be  deluded  into  thin  dng  these  ex- 
pressions are  limited  onl  r  to  western 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagjes  share  my 
concern  about  the  outrage  our  constitu- 
ents feel,  both  on  tax  day  md  through- 
out the  year.  With  that  in  nind,  I  would 
again  remind  my  colleague  s  that  I  have 
proposed  legislation,  H.R.  636,  the  Tax 
Review  Policy  Act  of  1973,  which  would 
assure  careful  congression  il  assessment 
of  each  tax  preference  by  providing  for 
their  termination  over  a  ."^-year  period. 

I  have  long  believed  that  ax  policy  can 
and  should  be  used  as  a  selective  instru- 
ment of  Government  pol  cy  providing 
incentives  or  disincentives  f  jr  various  ac- 
tivities in  the  private  sec  or.  However, 
past  congressional  actions  on  tax  bills 
have  slowly  eroded  the  inc  jme  tax  base 
by  providing  and  maintain  ng  numerous 
tax  preferences,  many  of  \n  hich  demand 
critical  reexamination.  The  time  for  such 
a  reexamination  has  now  come  and  my 
bill  would  provide  the  macl  inery  for  the 
determination  as  to  which  can  be  justi- 
fied and  which  cannot. 

These  preferences  serve  jnly  to  esca- 
late the  tax  bills  of  millions  of  hard- 
working Americans,  alread;  hard-put  to 
meet  the  financial  demand  ;  our  inflated 
economy  puts  on  them. 

The  following  article,  I  believe,  Is  a 
ti-ue  reflection  of  how  man '  of  our  con- 


stituents feel  on  tax  day  and  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  and 
appeared  in  the  April  16  Issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  The  article  follows: 
Tax  Burden  Creating  Public  Backlash 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Tax  day  Is  gloom  day.  It's  an  Invitation  to 
a  self-beheading. 

All  administrations  In  the  history  of  our 
country  since  George  Washington  through 
World  War  II — which  means  Including  two 
world  wars — taxed  the  people  $248  billion. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  ofBclaily 
estimates  that  in  this  single  year,  1973  alone, 
federal  taxes  will  approach  that  $248  billion ! 
Every  working  man  wants  to  pay  his  proper 
taxes.  But  he  does  not  want  to  support  a  lot 
of  things  be  has  no  business  paying  for. 

For  taxes  can  be  sound,  but  they  also  can 
be  robbery.  And  the  Washington  Robin 
Hoods  of  the  red  Ink  are  robbing  us  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  through  their  boobland  de- 
cisions, pork-barrel  politics  and  other  In- 
credible wastes. 

They  spend,  we  pay.  Their  favorite  charity 
is  themselves. 

No  wonder  we  taxpaylng  peasants  have  a 
feeling  of  anxiety.  Impatience,  resentment — 
a  nagging,  gnawing  feeling  that,  after  all, 
our  sacrifices  really  get  us  nowhere. 

Don't  thank  the  politicians  for  anything 
they  say  they  are  giving  us.  A  government  Is 
a  spender,  not  an  earner.  Anything  the  Robin 
Hoods  of  the  red  Ink  say  they  are  giving  the 
people  they  must  first  take  away  from  the 
people. 

Thank,  Instead,  productive  America  and 
the  conscientious  taxpayers  who  meet  their 
personal  taxes,  passed-on  taxes,  hidden  taxes, 
etc.  Any  man  who  can  meet  these  and  meet 
his  famUy's  living  bills  as  well  Is  a  miracle 
man.  Indeed. 

Taxes  today  are  the  biggest  single  Item 
In  the  cost  of  living.  Nothing  else — food, 
clothes,  rent  or  anything — Is  even  a  close 
second. 

A  Gallup  Poll  reports  that  69  percent 
(seven  persons  In  every  10)  say  taxes  are 
"too  high."  This  Is  17  points  higher  than  ever 
before— 'an  all-time  high  in  tax  protesters. 
Gallup  finds  that  the  threat  of  "a  taxpayers' 
revolt  Is  very  real." 

Citizens  are  banding  together  at  local  and 
state  levels  to  stop  the  slick  tricks  and  In- 
credible waste. 

One  Pennsylvania  community,  for  example, 
started  a  short  time  ago  with  a  few  outraged 
people  in  Its  Concerned  Taxpayers'  League, 
and  today  has  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Tax  Leagues  now 
has  140,000  members. 

A  New  Jersey  group  now  has  many  Wash- 
ington overspenders  climbing  up  the  wall. 

Wisconsin  tax  expert  Arch  Ely  tells  me 
"the  tax  fat  Is  In  the  fire  out  here."  And  so 
It  Is  going — and  spreading. 

More  power  to  all  this.  In  their  outrage 
these  good  folks  are  doing  something  about 
the  great  tax  robbery. 

Yet  a  nationwide  Urban  Coalition  Council 
survey  reveals  that  65  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
voters  do  not  vote  regularly.  PaUure  to  vote 
Is  a  cop-out  on  responsibility.  It  Is,  moreover, 
an  Inexcusable  cop-out  when  you  realize  that 
our  representatives  vote  our  taxes  and  that 
our  apathy  is  their  most  effective  tool. 

The  nationwide  survey  shows  that  only  65 
per  cent  can  name  both  their  U.S.  senators. 
Half  of  them  cannot  name  their  U.S.  repre- 
sentative. About  86  per  cent  cannot  name 
any  policy,  including  taxes,  that  their  con- 
gressmen stand  for — the  very  men  who  vote 
the  taxes  onto  us. 

We  taxpayers  are  the  Atlas  on  whose 
shoulders  the  Washington  Robins  perch  in 
their  lush,  comfortable  place  on  high.  We  are 
the  largest  single  bloc  in  the  country.  It's 
high  time  this  Atlas  shrugged  its  shoulders. 

If  every  other  Interest  can  be  heard  In 
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Washington,  why  can't  ours?  It  will  be — If 
enough  messages  from  an  outraged  public — 
loud  and  clear — reach  Washington. 

We  have  only  this  hope — an  outraged  pub- 
lic opinion.  And  tax  day  is  a  perfect  day  to 
show  it. 


INDIVIDUAL  WORKS  TO  SAVE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  an  article  that 
appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  This  article  dealt  with 
Mrs.  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  her  efforts 
against  rampant  land  development  in 
the  beautiful  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  in 
California. 

No  one  need  be  told  today  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  case  Mi-s.  Le  Conte,  as 
cochairman  of  Save  Our  Coast — SOC — 
directed  an  action  against  the  regional 
planning  commission  and  a  master  plan 
of  apartment  developers.  She  states  that 
their  plan  would  have  so  drastically 
changed  the  peninsula  that  it  would  have 
completely  destroyed  the  pastoral  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Le  Conte's  community  efforts 
span  18  years  and  involve  many  issues. 
In  this  particular  environment  cause  her 
lengthy  efforts  were  eventually  vindi- 
cated by  the  California  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  last  year  holding  that  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  in  effect 
barred  large  land  developers  from  dom- 
inating land  use  patterns.  Today,  she  is 
pursuing  a  plan  to  incorporate  the  pe- 
ninsula area  into  a  city,  thus  consolidat- 
ing the  court  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  enough 
words  to  praise  private  citizens,  such  as 
Mrs.  Le  Conte,  who  through  their  per- 
sonal initiative,  tireless  perserverance, 
and  fine  work  are  helping  to  save  Amer- 
ica's environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle follows: 
Individual  Works  To  Save  Environment 
(By  Robert  J.  Allan) 

Rolling  Hills. — When  Alan  Lerner  wTote. 
"On  a  clear  day,  you  can  see  forever,"  he 
probably  wasn't  thinking  of  the  view  from 
the  Joseph  LeConte  home — but  he  could 
have  been. 

The  view  and  what  It  represents  Is  the 
single  most  important  part  of  the  life  of 
Dorothy   (Mrs.  Joseph)    LeConte. 

Standing  in  her  expansive  living  room  she 
sees  a  coastline  panorama  reaching  from 
Malibu  and  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  on  one 
side  to  the  Orange  County  coast  near  Laguna 
Beach  on  the  other.  Mt.  Wilson  and  Mt. 
Baldy  loom  on  the  horizon  to  the  rear. 

The  sieves  below  the  home,  which  Is 
perched  on  a  three-acre  hilltop,  are  dotted 
with  white-fenced  corrals  and  trees. 

AT  WAR  WITH   DEVELOPERS 

And  while  she  doesn't  spend  much  of  her 
day  drinking  in  the  view,  she  does  use  it 
therapeutically — she  says  her  home  is  a  rest 
and  recuperation  break  In  her  running  war 
with  develotjers  she  says  are  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  pastoral  atmosphere  of  her  Palos 
Verdes  Peninsula. 

Mrs.  LeConte  says  her  efforts  against  ram- 
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pant  development  of  the  peninsula  stem 
from  two  factors:  her  love  of  her  community 
and  an  abiding  interest  In  the  political 
process 

Her  conununity  Involvement  began  shortly 
after  she  moved  to  Rolling  Hills  with  her 
husband  and  two  sons  18  years  ago. 

In  those  days  the  tiny  walled  enclave  was 
much  smaller  than  Its  current  2.100  popula- 
tion. Mrs.  LeConte,  who  served  as  president 
of  the  Rolling  Hills  Women's  Community 
Club  m  the  mid-1950s,  could  know  every- 
body In  town  then.  Of  course,  there  were 
only  about  1,200  residents  and  street  parties 
usually  welcomed  new  residents. 

I  LIKE  ROOTS 

She  describes  Rolling  Hills  as  a  stable 
community  and  It  Is  that  stability  that  she 
likes. 

"I  like  roots,  I'm  old-fashioned  that 
way,"  she  says 

But  even  a  stable  community  changes  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  old-timers  have  since 
moved  away. 

Mrs.  LeConte's  next  major  involvement  in 
her  community  came  In  the  early  1960b  when 
she  served  on  a  steering  committee  for  school 
unification.  Before  that  high  school  stu- 
dents attended  schools  In  Redondo  Beach, 
El  Segundo  and  Harbor  City. 

Students,  however,  wanted  to  attend 
school  near  their  homes  and  eventually  the 
Palos  Verdes  Unified  School  District  was 
formed  with  Its  first  high  school  taken  over 
from  the  Los  Angeles  district. 

A  Democrat,  Mrs.  LeConte  describes  her- 
self as  liberal  in  sentiment  but  moderate  In 
politics.  She  admits  to  supporting  Republi- 
cans for  nonpartisan  ofBces. 

Graduated  from  UC  Berkeley  with  a  de- 
gree in  economics,  Mrs.  Lee  Conte  returned 
to  school  after  moving  here.  She  obtained  a 
degree  In  political  science  from  UCLA  and 
eventually  taught  political  science  at  both 
UCLA  and  Cal  State  U  Long  Beach  while 
studying  for  a  doctrate. 

Her  next  effort,  one  that  Is  stUl  going  on. 
came  in  1969  when  she  became  co-chairman 
of  SOC  (Save  Our  Coastline) . 

SOC  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  former  com- 
munity planning  committee  which  Included 
members  from  the  three  Independent  pen- 
insula cities,  the  library  and  school  districts, 
county  representatives,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  developers  and  the  Peninsula  Ad- 
visory Council,  an  amalgamation  of  home- 
owners' associations. 

Then,  in  late  1969  the  county  Regional 
Planning  Commission  made  public  its  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  unincorporated  portion  of 
the  peninsula. 

At  that  time  the  peninsula  was  90 'i. 
single-family  residential  and  lO^^r  apart- 
ments but  the  plan  envisioned  SCl-  apart- 
ment development  and  lorj  for  single-family 
use,  a  situation  that  she  claims  would  have 
destroyed  the  natural  coastline,  overcrowded 
the  schools  and  caused  traffic  problems  on 
small  peninsular  roads. 

Mrs.  LeConte  talked  to  Fred  Hesse,  then 
;mayor  of  Rolling  Hills  and  a  peninsula 
leader,  about  her  concern.  Hesse  subse- 
quently asked  her  If  she  would  serve  as  co- 
chairman  of  SOC  along  with  Mrs.  Helene 
Drown. 

Many  community  organizations  are  non- 
partisan but  SOC,  from  Its  Inception,  was 
bipartisan.  Mrs.  LeConte  represented  the 
more  liberal  side  and  Mrs.  Drown,  a  Republi- 
can, the  conservative. 

And  SOC  capitalized  on  the  reservoir  of 
talented  people  living  on  the  peninsula  and 
attracted  those  persons  who  could  use  their 
expertise  to  further  the  group's  goals:  preser- 
vation of  the  rural  environment  and  protect- 
ing the  coastline  from  uncontroUed  develop- 
ment. 

RESERVOIR    OP   TALENT 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  SOC,  the  advisory 
council  in  mld-1969  commissioned  a  feasi- 
bility study  on  creation  of  a  fourth  city  out 
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of  the  unincorporated  county  territory,  a 
city  which  could  control  its  own.  destiny 
rather  than  having  decision  made  by  county 
supervisors  30  miles  away  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

With  Its  forces  marshalled,  SOC  began  to 
malce  its  displeasure  over  county  plans 
known.  And  shortly  after  SOC  was  formed, 
the  late  Supervisor  Burton  Chace  announced 
in  January,  1970,  that  the  master  plan  for 
the  peninsula  was  "dead." 

But  fearing  that  it  could  be  brought  back 
to  life,  SOC  persisted  with  its  campaign  to 
incorporate  the  fourth  peninsula  city, 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes. 

In  September  of  1970,  the  organization 
suffered  a  setback  when  supervisors  ruled 
that  protests  from  large  landowners  were  suf- 
ficient to  block  Incorporation  proceedings. 

SOC,  however,  turned  to  the  courts  and 
last  year  the  California  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  should  pre- 
vail In  Incorporation  moves. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  had  held  that 
protests  based  on  assessed  valuation  could 
be  considered  in  deciding  cltyhood  bids  but 
SOC  mamtamed,  and  the  courts  agreed,  that 
the  number  of  registered  voters  should  be 
the  deciding  factor. 

Now  that  the  legalities  are  over  the  county 
Is  expected  to  call  a  cltyhood  election  on  the 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes  incorporation  this 
spring. 

If  cltyhood  wins  the  new  municipality 
probably  will  adopt  a  SOC  land  use  plan.  If 
It  loses  "all  our  efforts  will  go  down  the 
tubes,"  says  Mrs.  LeConte.  "Our  main  ac- 
complishment will  be  that  we  have  fought  a 
delaying  action." 

But  even  if  defeat  is  to  come  Mrs.  LeConte 
sees  some  benefits  in  the  fourth  city  cam- 
paign^. "We  have  earned  the  respect  of  our 
antagonists  and  we  have  convinced  a  lot  of 
people  that  our  cause  Is  just,"  she  declared. 

But  she  Is  optimistic  that  the  residents  of 
the  peninsula  will   approve   cltyhood. 

What  will  happen  to  SOC  when  the  fourth 
city  is  formed?  Mrs.  LeConte  sees  the  orga- 
nization remaining  alive  to  work  on  problems 
affecting  all   the  peninsula  cities. 

POLICE    AGENCY    SEEN 

Among  those  considerations  would  be 
formation  of  a  police  department  to  serve  all 
tour  cities  Instead  of  the  current  Independ- 
ent department  In  Palos  Verdes  Estates  and 
county  sheriff  and  fire  services  contracts  for 
the  rest  of  the  area. 

In  the  months  that  the  fourth  city  case 
was  in  the  courts  Mrs.  LeConte  did  not  re- 
main Idle.  One  of  her  recent  Interests  is  serv- 
ing on  the  county's  Beach  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  she  points  with  pride  to  her  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  block  development  of 
condominiums  and  towuhouses  In  Portu- 
guese Bend. 

Instead  part  of  the  former  slide  area  and 
the  neighboring  Abalone  Cove  beach  club 
have  been  purchased  and  will  be  developed 
as  a  county  park. 

In  the  future,  Mrs.  LeConte  is  looking  to 
the  day  when  she  will  step  down  from  her 
SOC  post.  She  describes  her  three  years  as 
cochalrman  as  "an  enjoyable  opportunity 
that  should  be  shared."  She  advocates  using 
the  pool  of  talent  on  the  peninsula  and  let- 
ting someone  else  carry  on  SOC's  work. 

For  herself,  she  plans  on  writing  her 
doctoral  dissertation.  "I  owe  that  to  myself 
and  all  the  people  who  have  had  confidence 
in  me,"  she  says. 

She  also  would  like  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  one  son  who  still  lives  at  home  and  to 
her  consulting  geologist  husband.  And  she 
would  like  to  take  time  to  do  some  cooking. 
'I  really  am  a  good  cook,"  she  says. 

STRESSES    OPTIMISM 

She  describes  herself  as  possessing  political 
kuow-how,  being  able  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  problems,  being  tenacious  and  opti- 
mistic, "especially  optimistic." 
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HOSPITAL  SEU  ^-HELP 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    trXAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPllESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  April  IS,  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Spea  ^er,  there  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  wh )  have  not  been 
approached  at  one  time  c  r  another  about 
additional  fimds  for  hospitals  in  their 
districts.  To  indicate  thj  t  perhaps  Fed- 
eral funding  is  not  always  the  only 
answer  to  health-care  problems,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  today's  REciRD  an  accoimt 
from  the  Ogden  Starmard-Examlner. 
The  people  of  Bear  Hiver  Valley  in 
northern  Utah  were  ablfe  to  completely 
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restore    their    hospital 
raised  money  and  over 


volvmteer  labor.  This  cle  irly  is  an  alter- 
native to  the  pleas  for  Federal  funds, 
and  I  strongly  recommefid  this  account 
to  my  colleagues. 
Tlie  article  follows : 


[From  the  Ogden  ( 
Examiner,  Apr 
Standard's 
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(By  Murray  M 

Tremonton. — If  prizes 
this   year  for   community 
top  award  should  go  to 
River  Valley. 

Using  good  old  America^ 
liberal    applications    of 
have  reopened  the  Bear 
pital. 

It's  a  warm  story,  how 
that  restores  our  faith  In 
pie  to  do  things  for 
lot  of  red  tape.  And,  most 
without  government  aid. 

Tremonton's  hospital 
years  to  1928  when  Dr. 
the  three-story,  brick 
overlooking  the  Malad 
edge  of  town. 

Dr.  White,  now  85,  lived 
in  the  building  and  was 
handle  the  needs  of  his 

But  time  took  Its  toll 

Dr.   White  retired  last 
tlons   by   federal   and   sta 
showed  the  Valley  Hospitc  I 
to  modern  standards. 

So  it  was  closed  last 
county  officials  deliberated 
being  drawn — to  build  a 

Tremonton  and  Garland 
Ing  hospitalization  had 
City,  Ogden  or  Logan. 

They  didn't  like  it.  And 
about  It,  Instead — as  many 
sitting   around,   wringing 
moaning. 
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A  group  of  local  residents 
headed  by  Delorls  Stokes,  Jay 
Dr.  George  Flcklln. 

They  called  upon  authorities  of  the  Health 
Services  Corp.,  the  arm  of  :he  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  that  oper- 
ates hospitals  throughout  our  region. 

HSC  agreed — for  a  token  feii  of  $1  a  year — 
to  operate  the  Bear  River  Val  ley  Hospital  on 
an  Interim  basis  until  the  nev  hospital  could 
be  built. 

The  Bear  River  Valley  Lerslng  Corp.  ar- 
ranged a  lease-purchase  agrei  iment  with  Dr. 
White,  promising  to  pay  the 
clan  $85,000  for  the  facility. 
Its  Inventory  of  medical  supplies. 

In  a  single  weekend  in  February,  a  16-man 
committee  collected  $36,670  t*  provide  funds 
for  the  hospital's  operation  until  expenses 
can  be  met  from  patient  fees. 

Chairman  Stokes  had  an  }ffer  from  one 
individual   to   underwrite   ths   entire    fund. 

"But  I  woke  up  at  4  a.m.  or  e  morning  and 
got  to  thinking  about  it,"  he  r  scalls,  "and  de- 
cided the  whole  community  should  be  In- 
volved." 

It  was.  Most  of  the  donations  were  \inder 
$250  as  residents  of  Trem(^ton,  Garland 
and  "Iclnlty  met  the  challenge. 

That  took  care  of  the  finanqlng 

Now  came  the  remodeling 
ments  of  health,  fire  safet; 
codes. 

Fire  resistant  doors  bad  to 
and  on  stairway  openings, 
above  the  patient  rooms  hi 
with  plasterboard. 

A  dumb  waiter  shaft  hi 
The  boUer  room  had  to  ha^e  old  windows 
bricked  up.  Wiring  and  llghtlflxtures  had  to 
be  modernized  and  the  elevator  brought  up 
to  date.  A  fire  alarm  system  [was  needed. 

And  everywhere  there  was  |  painting  to  be 
done  and  carpets  to  be  laid 

If  this  was  a  governrmenti^operated  facil- 
ity there  would  have  been  feasibility  studies, 
environmental  reports.  Impact  statements, 
committee  reports,  architect' 
construction  contracts 

This  would  have  taken  mo) 

But  not  In  Tremonton. 

More  than  4,000  hours  of 
were  donated  to  the  cause! 
example,   painted   and  cai 
a.m.  until  7  p.m.  for  31   C' 
"Just  to  help." 

Chairman  Stokes'  wife 
didn't  see  him  for  five  stra 
worked  at  the  hospital,  hui 
and  kept  up  with  his  regular 
man  of  the  Box  Elder  Board  of  Education,  di 
rector  of  the  Bear  River  Stati !  Bank,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  LDS  stake  preside)  icy  and  the  op 
era  tor  of  a  grain  and  turkey  f  i  irm 

Jay  Dee  Harris  sent  trucki  and  materials. 
Others  on — and  off — ^the  ccifimittee  did  the 
same. 

Result:  First  patients  were 
reopened  hospital  last  Tues*  ay 
Sunday  open  house  attende  I 

Kenneth  Knapp,  associate 
LDS  health  services.  Is  Intrlgjued 
Tremonton  setup  as  a  pilot 
what  can  be  done  in  rural  health 

Under  the  program  wor 
River,  the  Tremonton  hosp^al 
tered  by  Theron  J.  Godfrey, 
the  LDS  Hospital  in  Logan 
McArthur  is  director  of  nursing 
Logan  and  Bear  River  Valley. 

R.  N.  Rachel  Anderson  wai 
the  Logan  LDS  Hospital  stall 
ministrative    nurse    here 
Hospital  Center  in  Ogden  p^vided 
trie  patient  beds  and  other 
ture  from  its  reserve. 

The  Logan  hospital  does 
dry.  It  also  prepares  the  food 
from  the  regular  patient 
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flash-frozen  and  trucked  over  the  hill  to 
be  thawed  out  and  served.  Kathryn  Eldrldge, 
Logan's  chief  dietician,  wasnt  sure  this 
could  l>e  done — but  it's  worked,  great.  For 
everything  but  soft  boiled  eggs. 

Women  of  the  area  helped  In  many  ways — 
even  doing  much  of  the  painting  and  stock- 
mg  of  the  shelves. 

They  were  all  on  this  wonderful  team 
that  in  two  busy  months  refurbished  Bear 
River  Valley  Hospital  and  got  it  reopened  as 
a  pride  of  the  entire  community. 


IF  YOU'RE  BOYCOTTING  BEEP, 
EAT  POSSUM 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  personally  have  not  participated 
In  the  boycott  of  beef  and  pork,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
alternatives  to  these  dishes. 

The  following  article  by  Bob  Lancaster, 
who  may  have  missed  his  calling  in  not 
writing  a  cooking  column,  discusses  the 
pros  and  cons  of  possum,  fish,  blackbird, 
and  horse  meat: 

IProm  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  5,  1973] 

The  Possum  as  Alternativs 

(By  Bob  Lancaster) 

Some  notes  on  alternatives  to  high-priced 
meats. 

POSSUM 

"You  see,"  writes  the  self -described  leader 
of  the  Eat  More  Possum  movement  In 
Arkansas  County,  "we  had  the  answer  to 
high  meat  prices  all  along.  Just  think  what  a 
tremendous  effect  It  would  have  on  beef 
and  pork  prices  If  everybody  In  Arkansas 
would  eat  possum  for  just  a  week." 

Yeah.  And  It  wouldn't  hurt  the  highway 
beautlficatlon  program  any,  either. 
nsH 

There  was  an  editorial  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  that  said:  "Bring  down  the  price  of 
meat  by  going  fishing!"  It  went  on  enthusi- 
astically to  recommend  Lake  Conway  as  the 
logical  site  to  start  this  crusade. 

Well,  that's  not  a  bad  Idea,  but  in  all 
candor  It's  not  a  very  practical  one,  either. 
That  kind  of  romanticism  can  be  costlier 
than  roast  beef.  I  know,  because  for  years  I 
Inaugiu'ated  every  fishing  season  with  a  trip 
to  Lake  Conway,  and  I  finally  had  to  give  It 
up  for  economic  reasons. 

Just  to  see  what  It  would  cost  me  to  Join 
this  crusade,  though,  I  was  Just  out  prictog 
some  equipment. 

I'd  have  to  have  a  new  fiy  rod  to  replace 
the  one  that  the  kid  used  all  winter  as  a 
practice  javelin.  That's  $15.98.  And  that's 
$6.95  more.  And  since  a  new  fiy  reel  (auto- 
matic) the  old  tackle  box  was  appropriated 
for  the  kids'  rock  collection.  I'd  have  to  have 
a  new  one,  and  a  small  one  runs  about  $4.98. 

The  fishing  license  Is  $3.50.  A  life  Jacket 
(now  mandatory  in  a  boat)  would  be  around 
$4.98.  Boat  rental  would  be  $2  and  a  couple 
of  boxes  of  bait  would  be  $2  more.  For  hooks, 
lines,  sinkers  and  corks,  I  could  get  by  for  no 
more  than  $1.70. 

All  that  comes  to  $42.09. 

All  right,  now,  the  last  time  1  went  to 
lAke  Conway,  I  went  with  a  certam  Steln- 
metz,  and  the  two  of  us  managed  to  catch, 
in  a  day's  time,  two  fish.  I  estimated  the 
total  weight  of  the  two  fish  at  Vi  ounces,  and 
I  figured  that  if  we  had  dressed  them'  out 
and  taken  them  home.  Instead  of  throwing 
them  back  in  embarrassment  and  disgust, 
we  might  have  brought  home  4  oimces  of 
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edible  meat.  A  quarter  of  a  pound.  Half  of 
that — 3  ounces — would  have  been  my  por- 
tion. 

Suppose,  now,  that  I  sally  forth  to  the  lake 
tomorrow,  having  a|>ent  my  $42.09  in  the 
name  of  flghtmg  high  meat  prices,  and  have 
the  same  luck  I  had  on  my  last  trip.  Two 
ounces  of  meat  for  $42.09. 

That  is  $336.72  a  pound. 

And  I  doubt  if  even  Earl  Butz  would  con- 
sider that  a  bargain,  although  you  can  never 
tell  about  that  guy. 

I  could  dispense  with  all  the  fancy  gear, 
of  course— cut  my  own  pole,  hitchhike  to 
the  lake,  and  fish  from  the  bank.  Flgurmg 
expenses  that  way,  my  2  ounces  of  fish  would 
cost  only  $3.70 — or  about  $30  a  pound. 

It  wouldn't  cost  me  much  more  than  that 
to  stay  home  and  eat  beef. 

BIJiCKBIRD 

Jessie  Lanphere  of  BuU  Shoals  offers  this 
alternative.  "Fried  Blackbird:  Kill  and  dress 
bird.  Split  dressed  bird  down  the  center.  Salt 
and  pepper  and  roll  In  flour.  Pry  In  fat  until 
brown.  Add  water  and  cover.  Let  simmer  un- 
tu  tender." 

According  to  Miz  Jessie's  recipe,  one  black- 
bird makes  two  servings,  which  means  that 
Pine  Bluff  could  raid  Its  one  big  downtown 
roost  for  enough  meat  to  serve  the  entire 
population  of  Arkansas,  with  enough  left 
over  for  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
much  of  Georgia. 

HORSES? 

In  the  maU  Is  this  note  from  Hot  Springs : 
"For  what  it's  worth,  the  same  day  your 
paper  had  the  story  about  the  soaring  popu- 
larity of  horse  meat,  the  longshots  started 
coming  In  at  Oaklawn  for  the  first  time." 


PUBLIC  LAW  480 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
held  hearings  on  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  farmers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  aided 
in  their  fight  for  stable  and  fair  farm 
Income  through  exportation  of  farm 
commodities. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  aid  the  imdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world;  namely,  Bangladesh,  India,  Korea, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  big  plus 
in  our  foreign  relations.  I  have  always 
felt  that  food  is  the  key  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  trade  abroad.  Not  guns, 
or  ships,  or  planes;  but  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Hampton,  director  of  marketing  and 
international  trade  for  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  April  5, 
1973.  Mr.  Hampton  explains  the  program 
beautifully,  and  I  recommend  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  statements. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  National  Council  or  Farm 

COOPERATIVSB 

I  am  Robert  N.  Hampton,  Director  of  Mar- 
keting and  International  Trade  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives.  The 
National  Council  is  a  nation-wide  federation 
of  farmer-owned  businesses  engaged  in  the 
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marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  or  ths 
purchasing  of  farm  production  supplies,  and 
Of  32  State  cooperative  councils.  The  cooper- 
atives making  up  the  Council  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  farmers  as  their  off-farm  busi- 
ness operations. 

The  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives firmly  supports  extension  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (P.L.  480),  as  proposed  in  HR 
3866.  Our  current  policy  statement  "Public 
Law  480"  Includes  the  following  recommen- 
dation. 

"1.  That  Public  Law  480  (AgricvUtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954)  be  continued  as  a  mechanism  for  aid- 
ing exports  of  farm  commodities  and  that 
sufficient  funds  be  provided  to  Implement 
effectively  the  objectives  of  the  Act; 

"2.  That  expansion  of  P.L.  480  funds  be 
based  upon  activities  designed  to  expand 
long-run  commercial  sales  and  to  aid  sound 
economic  growth  of  developing  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many  developing  areas  of  the  world 
today  may  l>e  Important  future  markets  for 
U.S.  farm  products." 

The  National  CouncU  and  its  members, 
many  of  whom  are  involved  in  the  com- 
modity market  development  activities 
funded  in  part  by  Pi.  480  funds,  have  con- 
sistently favored  this  program's  objectives 
of  assisting  hungry  nations  while  encour- 
aging long-term  development  of  markets 
abroad  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Our  need  to  develop  and  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products  is  as  urgent 
today  as  ever  before — ^perhaps  even  more  so. 
In  view  of  our  recently  growing  trade  balance 
deficit.  Even  though  commercial  sales  have 
shown  commendable  growth  In  recent  years. 
In  many  areas  these  markets  were  opened  up 
through  PX.  480  concessional  sales.  There 
are  many  countries  yet  which  mvist  buy  on 
attractive  terms  if  their  economies  are  to  de- 
velop to  the  point  where  they  can  become 
long-term  commercial  customers. 

P.L.  480  Is  only  one  of  our  foreign  sales 
tools  which  can  serve  the  long-term  goal  of 
more  stable  and  fair  farm  incomes.  Even 
more  Important,  however.  Increased  farm  ex- 
ports are  a  vital  national  policy  issue  of 
urgent  concern  because  of  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies  of  fuel  and 
other  key  materials.  In  the  issue  of  March  15, 
Forbes  Magazine  has  presented  a  dramatic 
story  of  the  vital  role  of  our  farmland  and 
our  farmers  In  maintaining  national  pros- 
perity. Asking  the  question  "Can  Agriculture 
Save  the  Dollar?",  the  Forbes  feature  article 
says: 

"The  U.S.  has  lost,  probably  forever,  its 
edge  over  Western  Europe  and  Japtan  in 
manufacturing  efficiency  and  technology.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  burning  Imported  oil 
at  an  evermountlng  rate.  Question:  How  do 
you  pay  for  the  oil  if  you  can't  export  enough 
manufactured  goods? 

"That's  where  farming  comes  in.  The  U.S. 
is  fast  exhausting  its  once-plentiful  na- 
tural resources.  But  there  Is  one  natviral  re- 
source that,  if  cared  for,  never  becomes 
exhausted:  farmland.  The  U.S.  has  the  acre- 
age, the  climate  and  the  potential  surplus 
over  Its  own  needs  to  become  the  granary  of 
the  world  .  .  . 

"The  Nixon  Administration  Is  betting  on 
agriculture  to  save  the  dollar.  For  if  oil  is 
essential  for  industrial  civilization,  food  is 
necessary  for  life  Itself.  Food  is,  potentially 
at  least,  the  most  priceless  of  all  natural 
resources. 

"The  U.S.  last  year  ran  a  balance-of-trade 
deficit  of  $6.8  billion.  On  top  of  the  current 
woeful  situation,  the  future  seems  Impos- 
sibly bleak:  By  1980,  under  not  overly  pes- 
simistic projections,  the  U.S.  could  be  lay- 
ing out  $18  billion  to  pay  for  ImpcMted  oU. 
compared  with  a  $4.2  billion  payout  in  1972. 
If  things  were  to  stay  the  same,  this  would 
Imply  a  potential  trade  deficit  of  $20  bUlion 
and  international  bankruptcy  for  the  U.S. 
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"Agricultural  exports  already  are  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  In  the  17.8.  trade  pic- 
ture. In  fiscal  1B73  (the  year  that  ends 
June  30),  the  U.S.  wUl  export  $11.1  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  It  will  Im- 
port, estimates  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, >6.8  biUlon.  After  subtracting  $1  bil- 
lion of  forelgn-ald-type  foodstuffs  from  the 
export  total,  that  still  leaves  a  healthy  $3.3 
billion  cash  trade  surplus  in  agriculture — 
largely  balancing  the  deficit  In  oil.  .  .  . 

"The  Japanese  can  manufacture  as  well 
as  we  can.  They  cannot  farm  as  well  as  we 
can.  The  American  farmer  is  not  a  lone  man 
standing  In  the  field.  It  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  describe  him  as  the  human  op- 
erative of  a  system  of  industry,  technology, 
and  capital  that  has  taken  the  natural  re- 
source of  the  abundant  land  and  made  it 
yield  a  hundredfold.  'Our  advantages  go  back 
100  years.'  says  Carroll  Brunthaver,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  "They  center  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Our  farmers  are  educated.  The 
infrastructure — the  roads,  railroads.  Irriga- 
tion systems — all  are  there.  We  have  an 
organized  market  and  an  Industrial  complex 
that  supports  the  farmer.' 

'"niese  investments  may  now  be  at  the 
payoff  stage.  Growing  income  over  seas 
means  meat  in  the  diet:  That  Is  the  bright 
hope  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"Meat,  that  is,  shipped  as  grain.  Just  as 
the  U.S.  raises  more  meat  animals  than  any- 
one else,  it  also  raises  more  of  the  feed  grains 
that  fatten  these  anim&ls.  Who  can  raise 
corn  like  the  U.S.?  For  the  protein  supple- 
ment soybeans,  the  U.S.  soil  and  climate  are 
Ideally  suited,  and  the  U.S.  grows  70  To  of 
the  world's  supply.  Wheat,  which  we  think  of 
as  a  food  gram,  is  also  a  feed  grain  around 
the  world,  and  the  U.S  stands  ready  even  now 
to  export  up  to  1  billion  bushels  a  year  of  it. 
In  short,  it  Is  foodstuffs  for  meat  animals 
that  is  the  U.S.'  long  suit  in  mtemational 
trade.  Remember,  It  takes  eight  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  l>eef,  seven  to 
produce  one  pound  of  pork." 

Our  superiority  in  farm  production,  espe- 
cially of  feed  grains,  is  an  advantage  which 
we  are  likely  to  mainataln  for  a  long  time. 
Not  only  do  we  have  the  outsanding  farming 
skills  and  the  distribution-transportation 
Bjrstem  which  is  so  essential,  but  we  enjoy 
a  unique  combination  of  large  areas  of  fertile 
land  with  a  favorable  reliable  combination  of 
climate  and  water  supply.  In  the  world  popu- 
lation centers,  (where  population  is  rapidly 
Increasing)  Europe  and  Russia  are  too  far 
north,  while  much  of  Asia  suffers  from  fre- 
quent drouth,  monsoons  or  other  tmpredlct- 
able  weather  hazards  which  give  them  fre- 
quent farm  production  problems. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  likelihood 
Is  that  we  can  be  exporting  $15  billion,  or 
even  $20  billion,  of  farm  products  within  a 
very  few  years.  To  service  these  markets, 
however,  we  will  need  not  only  to  make  con- 
cessional deals  temporarily  but  also  to  show 
how  our  products  should  be  handled  and 
used.  This  and  other  market  promotion  and 
development  supported  by  fimds  authorized 
by  Section  104(b)  (1)  of  PX,.  480  has  and  wlU 
continue  to  be  of  major  assistance  to  farmer 
cooperatives  and  other  private  firms  In  build- 
ing foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
We  encourage  your  firm' support  tor  strong 
continued  fundmg  of  these  activities. 

In  addition  to  o\m  economic  need  to  main- 
tain this  program,  our  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests often  have  and  can  yet  be  served  by  use 
of  P.L.  480  provisions  to  meet  emergency  and 
other  food  shortages  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Food  Is  increasingly  a  vital  Instriiment 
of  policy,  and  we  need  to  be  prepared  to  assist 
nations  In  dire  need  but  without  adequate 
dollar  reserves,  as  PX.  480  will  permit  us  to 
do. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  before  thla  committee. 
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TAX    DEDUCTION    POI 

OP  CHILD  ADOI  TION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  R/^RICK 


April 


EXPENSES 


OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  had  the 
opportunity  today  to  pres  ;nt  oral  testi- 
mony before  the  Commlitee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  support  of  }I.R.  1858,  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  to  allow  a  de- 
duction from  gross  Inco  ne  for  social 
agency,  legal,  and  relatec  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  wltq  the  adoption 
of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  worthwhile  legislation 
designed  to  combat  one  of  the  great 
pi-oblems  confronting  oun  society  today 
wliile  at  the  same  time  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  fulfill  our  [moral  duty  to 
care  for  the  orphan  and  homeless  child. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  broad  range  of 
support  for  this  bill.  To  date,  57  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aifcle  and  repre- 
senting every  aspect  of  thf  political  phi- 
losophy within  the  House  ^ave  joined  in 
authoring  this  legislation.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  gflntlemen  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  PVlton  md  Mr.  Dun- 
can)  and  the  gentleman  ffom  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy),  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means,  are  cos^onsors  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  A  complete  list 
of  coauthors  of  this  bill  iji  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 


List  of  Coaitth  >rs 

LaMar  Baker,  Alphonzo  B  ill,  Tom  Bevill, 
John  Breaux,  George  Browi  i,  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Burke,  Goodloe  Byron,  Doni  Id  Clancy,  Del 
Clawson,  James  Cleveland. 

James  CoUlns,  Paul  Croni  i.  George  Dan- 
ielson.  Prank  Denholm,  ]  lobert  Drinan, 
Thaddeus  Dulskl,  John  Dur  can,  Joe  Evlns, 
Hamilton  Fish. 

Daniel  Flood,  Tom  Foley,  feichard  Pulton, 
Tennyson  Guyer,  Ken  Hechier,  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl,  Frank  Horton,  Robert  Huber,  William 
Hudnut,  John  Hunt. 

Jack  Kemp,  WUliam  Kellchum,  William 
Lehman,  Gillls  Long,  Spark  B  tatsunaga,  John 
Melcher.  Robert  Michel,  Cirlos  Moorhead, 
Morgan  Murphy. 

Otis  Pike,  Bert  PodeU,  Wal:er  Powell,  Mel- 
vln  Price,  James  Qulllen,  Tom  Railsback, 
Charles  Rangel,  Don  Relglej 
inson,  Angelo  Roncallo. 

Charles  Rose,  Charles  Thaie,  David  Tow- 
ell,  John  Ware.  Lawrence  Villlams,  Larry 
Winn,  Lester  Wolff,  Antonlo[ 
Zwach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  \he  text  of  my 
statement  be  inserted  in 
this  point. 

PURPOSES  or  THIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
provides  that  a  taxpayer  may|  deduct 
expenses  In  excess  of  3 
Justed  gross  Income; 
ing  law,  medical  expenses 
birth  may  be  Itemized  and  _ 
would  extend  this  treatment 
who,  for  one  reason  or  other 
a    home   and    family   for 
otherwise  homeless  young; 
asmuch  as  expenses  connecied 
tion  are  true  out-of-pocket 
covered    by   insurance,   thesii 
reason,  should  be  completel] 

By  taking  this  positive  aitlon 
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gress  win  be  making  a  definite  step  toward 
solvmg  one  of  the  major  social  problems  that 
confront  our  society.  Furthermore,  approval 
of  this  legislation  can  only  real  Jrm  the  faith 
that  each  of  us  has  In  the  value  of  the  family 
unit  In  our  way  of  life.  I  can  thi  ok  of  nothing 
more  valuable  to  the  develop  ment  of  the 
child  m  society  than  to  be  blessed  with  a 
home  and  parents.  It  is  the  far  illy  unit  that 
has  provided  us  all  with  the  basis  for  our 
value  systems.  We  should  take  action  to  In- 
sure that  all  Americans  be  aff(rded  such  an 
opportunity. 


i  legisla:  'ION 


NEED  FOB  THIS 

According  to  the  Department 


Education,  and  Welfare,  the 

dren  adopted  in  America  

The  Department  provided  the 
ures    Indicating    the    number 
adopted  in  each  year  from  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  these 
time : 
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Chi  dren 


Number  of 
adopted 
152,000 
158,000 
166,000 
171,000 
176.000 


Year 

1966   

1967 

1968 '. 

1969 

1970 

Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Ha^  Freeman 
pointed  out  to  you  In  his  iestimony  on 
March  14,  1973,  In  behalf  of  Adopt  a  Child 
Today  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  the  ChUd  Welfare  League 
of  America  believes  that  ther*  are  perhaps 
190,000  chUdren  in  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tions who  have  not  been  placed  [in  permanent 
homes.  These  children  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  a  true  home  and  family  andcannot,  there- 
fore, establish  any  sense  of  root*  or  belonging 
that  is  so  essential  to  life  in  our  modern 
world.  In  addition  to  this,  thay  represent  a 
large  drain  on  public  sources  of  support  that 
woiold  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  adoption. 

Finally,  according  to  HEW  figures,  88  per- 
cent of  the  children  adopted  by  nonrelatives 
in  the  year  1970  were  born  of  u^wed  mothers. 
With  the  increase  In  population  and  the 
changing  mores  of  our  youth,  tee  can  expect 
more  and  more  of  these  chlldr  m  to  be  born 
and  placed  for  adoption. 

COST 

The  need,  then.  In  terms  o  the  child  is 
evident.  We  should  consider,  however,  the 
actual  cost  of  adoption,  whicq  is  the  prob- 
lem to  wiiich  this  legislation  is  Addressed.  The 
ChUdren's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welf$re  estimated 
that  in  1971  the  average  cost  of  adoption 
was  $580.  The  Bureau  pointed  out,  however, 
in  a  bulletin  dated  December  1971,  that  the 
prospective  adoptive  parent  might  expect  to 
pay  $1,000  for  an  adoption  arranged  by  a  pri- 
vate agency,  $800  for  an  independent  adop- 
tion, and  $450  in  attorney  fees  for  an  adop- 
tion arranged  by  a  public  agency  that  does 
not  charge  fees.  I  would  point  lout,  however, 
that  these  figiures  are  estimated  averages  and 
that  the  actual  cost  of  an  adoption  may  vary 
from  $100  to  $3,000.  ThU  is,  of  course,  some- 
what slmUar  to  the  range  of  expense  as- 
sociated with  the  birth  of  a  natural  child, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  complications 
Involved.  f 

These  figxires  which  I  have  cited  represent 
actual  costs  not  covered  by  insxu-ance.  This 
is,  therefore,  a  primary  consideration  and 
stumbling  block  for  American  couples  with 
average  income  to  proceed  w^th  adoption. 
Enactment  of  the  legislation  I  propose  would 
contribute  to  an  environment  conducive  to 
adoption  by  encouraging  these  middle-class 
Americans  to  provide  home  and  families  for 
our  unfortunate  chUdren  who,  for  one  reason 
or  other,  do  not  have  the  benofit  of  natural 
parents.  | 

For  your  information,  adoption  expenses 
consist  of  legal  costs— cittornefr  fees — social 
agency  costs  which  may  includ«  medical  care 
for  the  natural  mother  and  infant,  court 
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costs,  and  the  costs  of  making  the  neces- 
sary social  studies  to  insure  that  the  cliUd 
is  placed  in  the  correct  home. 

BENEFITS  OF  THIS  LEGISLATION 

Congressional  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  prove  beneficial  in  every  aspect. 
The  value  of  the  homeless  child  is  clear,  in 
that  by  encouraging  adoption,  the  Congress 
would  be  reaffirming  the  value  of  home  and 
family  to  the  healthy  growth  of  an  individual 
in  America.  There  is  nothing  more  vaUiable 
to  a  child  than  parents  who  love  him  and 
will  help  him  establish  roots  and  a  sense  of 
belonging.  The  Congress  should  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  each  child  in  America  is 
given  a  home.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  positive  step  toward  this  goal. 

Society  as  a  whole  would  also  benefit 
from  this  legislation.  First,  and  perhaps  fore- 
most, the  value  of  this  legislation  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  by  giving  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica homes  and  families,  the  Congress  would 
be  aidmg  m  their  development  and  assisting 
them  In  becoming  valuable  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  review  here  the  inniimberable  state- 
ments by  psychologists  aiM  p.sychiatrists 
concerning  the  value  of  hci.ie  and  family 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  \iable  outlook 
on  life. 

FinaUy,  society  will  actually  benefit  finan- 
cially from  this  legislation.  At  the  present 
time,  those  children  who  are  in  Institutions 
or  in  foster  homes  represent  a  drain  on  so- 
ciety in  that  they  must  be  supported  through 
public  funds  or  charity.  Adoption  would,  of 
course,  ease  this  burden  from  taxpayers, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  inestimable 
value  to  the  child  and  to  the  home  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
you  and  the  memt>ers  of  the  committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate 
children  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  do 
not  have  a  home  or  family  to  love  them  and 
assist  them  in  establishing  roots  and  develop- 
ing a  meaningful  way  of  life  in  the  true 
American  tradition.  In  doing  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  wiu  in  realty  be  aidtog  ourselves  and 
our  society. 

I  would  point  out  that  H.R.  1858,  the  legis- 
lation vi^ich  I  have  introduced,  does  not 
provide  a  llmitetlon  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  deducted.  I  realize  that  our  colleague  (Mr. 
CoauAN)  has  mtroduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  maximum  deduction  of 
81,250.  I  recognize  there  may  be  merit  in 
setUng  a  limitation  on  this  deduction.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  generally 
speaking  adoption  expenses  do  not  cover 
agency  costs.  I  do  not  have  available  informa- 
tion concerning  these  costs,  but  I  would  urge 
the  committee  to  accept  either  my  proposal 
of  total  deduction  allowance  or  set  a  reason- 
able limitation  in  the  light  of  actual  agency 
cost  and  related  expenses.  If  the  committee 
accepts  the  figure  used  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
cost  of  adoption  in  1971,  which  was  $680  per 
child,  then  Mr.  Corman's  figure  would  be  rea- 
sonable. It  te,  however,  my  understanding 
that  this  cost  has  risen  over  the  past  2  years 
as  has  virtuaUy  everything  else. 

The  final  argument  that  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vance in  support  of  my  proposal  is  that  the 
general  range  of  adoption  expenses  parallels 
the  cost  of  the  birth  of  a  natural  chUd,  and 
while  medical  expenses  incurred  in  natiwal 
childbirth  are  generally  covered  by  Insurance, 
adoption  expenses  are  not.  In  light  of  this, 
I  believe  it  reasonable  to  adopt  a  position 
that  all  expenses  connected  with  adoption 
should  be  deductible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  aU  recognize  the  great 
moral  duty  to  care  for  the  orpluin.  This  leg- 
islation would  be  a  reaffirmation  of  our  com- 
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mltment  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  to  the 
homeless  child  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  information  which  was  not 
available  to  me  when  I  prepared  my  state- 
ment indicates  that  33  States  have  laws 
providing  subsidies  to  low  income  families 
who  other  than  for  financial  reasons  would 
qualify  as  an  adoptive  home.  I  include  a  list 
of  these  Slates: 

List  of  States 

California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey. 

New  York,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio! 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Washington,  Vermont. 

The  Congress  can  contribute  to  the  crea- 
atlon  of  an  environment  favorable  to  adop- 
tion by  allowing  the  taxpayer  to  deduct  the 
initial  costs  of  adoption. 
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And  who  irresponsibly  outgrow  their  shoes 
every  few  montlis. 

And  squander  their  allowances  on  rock 
records  and  double-dip  fudge-mint-pecau 
ice  cream  cones  Instead  of  saving  their 
money  for  warm  wmter  coats  and  college 
educations. 

And  if  you  haven't  acquired  a  few  basic 
skills  such  as  watch  repairing,  glass  blowing, 
mechanical  engineering  and  piano  tuning 
but  must  depend  on  othei-s  to  do  it  for  you. 

And  if  you  throw  your  money  away  on 
postage  when  you  could  deliver  your  mall 
door-to-door   yourstif. 

And  if  you  insist  on  running  to  the  doctor 
for  every  little  thing  like  a  broken  arm  or  a 
ruptured  appendix. 

Then  it's  no  wonder  that  you're  having 
trouble  making  ends  meet  financially. 


OF  COURSE  YOU  ARE  BROKE 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  March  23  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen  offered  an  excellent  sum- 
mation of  the  Nixon  attitude  toward  the 
American  public  and  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  after  4  years  of 
Nixonomics.  Prom  Nixon's  own  state- 
ment that  the  American  people  are  Uke 
children  who  must  be  guided  by  all- 
knowing  Papa  Nixon,  obeying  his  in- 
structions without  question;  to  a  recent 
statement  by  an  administration  spokes- 
man who  advocated  eating  less  as  the 
solution  to  rising  food  prices;  it  is  the 
administration  view  that  a  little  disci- 
pline is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
things  rosy  again. 

Jane  Goodsell,  in  her  regular  "Soup  to 
Nonsense"  coiumn  in  the  Citizen,  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  view.  I  highly 
recommend  her  column  to  each  of  our 
colleagues,  and  I  wish  to  enter  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  their  conven- 
ience; 

But  of  Coursb  You're  Broke  if  You  Spent 
All  Your  Money 
(By  Jane  Goodsell) 
If  you  are  so  unimaginative  that  you  cant 
construct  a  delicious  main-dish  casserole  out 
of  two  leftover  hotdogs,   a   cup   of  pickled 
beets,  a  handful  of  shredded  cabbages,  a  Jar 
of  maraschino  cherries  and  a  can  of  mush- 
room soup. 

And  if  you  are  so  unresourceful  that  vou 
can't  make  yourself  a  stunning  winter  coat 
out  of  an  old  Indian  blanket. 

Or  a  pair  of  palazzo  pajamas  from  some 
kitchen  curtains  you  picked  up  at  the  Salva- 
tion Army  thrift  shop. 

And  if  you  are  so  self-indulgent  that  you 
can't  get  along  with  such  fripperies  as  heat, 
electricity  and  running  water. 

And  you  lack  the  initiative  to  give  up  the 
family  car  and  use  roller  skates  for  trans- 
portation. 

And  you  are  emotionally  dependent  on  a 
telephone  and  a  weekly  garbage  pick-up. 

And  you  are  so  deficient  In  inner  resources 
that,  after  sittmg  home  quietly  for  14  nights 
in  a  row,  you  become  depressed  and  succiunb 
to  a  drunken-sailor  impulse  to  go  out  to 
dinner  and  a  movie. 

And  if  you  have  so  mismanaged  your  he- 
redity as  to  have  produced  children  whose 
teeth  need  iv)t  only  filling  but  straightening. 


STEEL  VALLEY  COUNCIL  OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come extremely  difficult  for  many  com- 
mimities  in  the  country  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  providing  services  to  their  citi- 
zens without  adding  to  the  already  heavy 
tax  burden  placed  upon  those  residents. 
This  is  paiticularly  true  of  small 
municipalities  and  the  old.  Industrial 
community  where  the  opportunities  for 
expanding  and  strengthening  their  tax 
base  is  severely  restricted. 

Consequently,  officials  of  such  com- 
munities are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
other  means  of  providing  these  neces- 
sary services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
In  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  several  commtmities  have 
joined  together  to  form  a  Steel  Valley 
"Council  of  Governments" — COG — 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  realistic 
approach  to  solving  mutual  problems  of 
the  member  municipalities. 

Mr.  Raymond  Siniawski.  the  first 
president  of  this  organization,  explains 
COG  represents  some  87,000  people  in 
nine  conununities  which  cannot  carry  on 
necessary  progi°ams  on  an  individual 
basis,  but  could  meet  the  challenges  of 
today  as  a  collective,  cohesive  body.  For 
example,  he  feels  COG  will  be  of  tie- 
mendous  help  in  establishing  programs 
dealing  with  sohd  waste  disposal,  recre- 
ation and  street  improvements. 

Although  less  than  a  month  old.  COG 
already  has  scheduled  a  meeting  where 
the  groundwork  will  be  laid  for  drawing 
a  master  plan  involving  the  nine  com- 
munities. It  is  not  inconceivable,  Mr. 
Siniawski  believes,  that  sometime  in  the 
futiu'e  the  Steel  Valley  aiea  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  its  own  water  pui'ification 
system  or  generate  its  own  electrical 
power.  He  is  dedicated  toward  attiact- 
ing.  and  keeping  young  people  to  the  area 
and  to  motivate  local  businesses  to  com- 
pete with  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Shopping  centers,  Mr.  Siniawski  ob- 
serves, did  not  just  happen  but  were 
planned.  "That  is  exactly  what  we  must 
do."  he  emphasizes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  communi- 
ties of  Clairton,  Duquesne,  Dravosburg. 
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Homestead,  Munhall,  Whitaker,  West 
Elizabeth,  West  Homestead  and  West 
Mifflin  for  undertaking  this  cooperative 
effort  and  I  wish  the  officers  of  COG — Mr. 
Siniawski,  President;  Mr.  Regis  RufBng, 
Vice  President;  and  Mr.  Michael  Ivano- 
vich.  Secretary — the  greatest  of  success 
in  their  undertaking  to  help  the  people  of 
their  communities  and  the  Steel  Valley. 
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PEYSER  BRINGS  SANITY  TO  SPORTS 
COMPETITION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  is  to  be  commended  on  his 
leadership  in  attempting  to  bring  sanity 
to  international  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition. For  too  many  years,  the  dis- 
pute between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA 
has  hampered  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  field  the  best  possible  teams  in 
international  competition. 

A  recent  example  of  this  was  the 
March  16  track  and  field  meet  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  American  team  lost  to 
the  Soviets  on  U.S.  soil.  Most  sports  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  loss  could  have 
been  avoided  if  NCAA  players  and 
coaches  had  been  allowed  to  participate. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
6525  t«  introduced  by  Congressman 
Peyser,  the  "FedersJ  Scholastic  and 
Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1973."  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  remedy  the  type  of 
situation  I  have  just  described.  It  would 
establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  a  Fed- 
eral Scholastic  and  Amateur  Sports  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  improving  the  coordination  of 
various  amateur  athletic  organizations 
as  they  affect  the  ability  of  American 
amateur  athletes  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional sporting  events.  Hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  on  this  legislation  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Education,  and  I  am 
hopeful  a  bill  will  be  reported  out  in  the 
near  future. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  re- 
ceived praise  and  recognition  for  his 
legislative  and  personal  efforts  and  ini- 
tiative from  across  the  country.  Closer 
to  home,  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 
in  his  district  has  recently  taken  editorial 
note  of  his  role  in  forcing  a  compromise 
that  will  permit  ULCA  star  Bill  Walton 
to  participate  in  the  upcoming  basketball 
series  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  full  the  editorial  from  the  April 
11  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman: 
Petser  Scobes 

One  might  say  Congressman  Peter  Peyser 
came  through  with  a  driving  layup  to  win  a 
big  one  for  basketball  fans  all  over  America. 

Our  23r(l  district  representative  was  in- 
strumental in  forcing  a  compromise  that  will 
allow  UCLA's  Bill  Walton  to  play  for  the 
United  States  in  a  series  of  baisketball  games 
against  the  Russians. 


tie 
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And  those  who  watched 
beat    the    U.S.A.   by   one   pblnt 
Olympics  should  especially 
the  news. 

Walton,  UCLA's  great  six 
ter,  was  destined  to  miss 
because   of   the   running 
National  Collegiate  AthletK 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Unlor 

But    thanks    to    the 
Peyser  and  others,  the  two 
tlons  have  agreed  to  walvi 
tlons,  allowing  Walton  to 
of  the  games. 

Since  Walton  is  acclaimed 
best  college  basketball  playi  rs 
easy  to  see  why  he  will  be 
the  U.S.  cause. 

And  Rep.  Peyser  deserves 
from  his  constituents,  but 
all  over  the  nation. 
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into  jobs  In  the  skills  fo  ■  which  they 
were  trained.  Some  of  the  cithers  got  jobs 
before  they  finished,  andi  some,  sadly, 
were  dropouts  again.  Mr.  $peaker,  I  in- 
sert the  article  in  the  Record  as  the  ex- 
pert testimony  of  a  yoimg  man  who  not 
only  knows  what  was  done  was  right  for 
himself  and  others  like  him ,  but  who  also 
can  speak  from  the  heart  and  from 
knowledge  of  the  difference  the  Job  Corps 
can  make. 

The  article  follows: 
Don't  Knock  the  American   System  to  Me! 
(By  George  Porcm  in) 

In  my  business,  boxing,  I  ki  low  a  lot  about 
giving  hard  knocks,  ajid  getUng  them.  too. 
That's  the  kind  of  business  it  is.  I  accept 
it  for  being  that.  But  knockln ;  the  American 
system,  that  I  can't  take. 

If  there  is  give  and  take  in  life,  and  I 
know  for  sure  there  Is,  and  s<  me  of  it  rough 
stuflf,  a  man  has  to  find  out « arly  In  his  life 
how  much  of  each  he  has  cap  iclty  for. 

I  found  out  early,  though,  that  you  don't 
get  much  of  anywhere  by  knx;klng  success. 
The  really  smart  guy  tries  to  Ind  out  why  it 
works,  and  how  he  can  get  la  that  kind  of 
action,  and  then  tries  to  make  it  work  for 
him. 

They  call  me  a  flag-waver,  and  it's  true. 
Not  Just  that  time  in  Mexino  City  in  the 
Arena  Mexicana  on  the  night  i  >t  Oct.  27,  1968. 
That  was  when  I  had  bealen  the  Soviet 
heavyweight,  lonnis  Chepulis.  The  referee 
called  it  a  TKO,  and  the  Olyn  pic  gold  medal 
was  mine. 

There  were  more  than  2,00C  blMk  athletes 
in  those  Oljrmpic  Games  In  all  sports.  I  was 
afraid — even  with  the  USA  <in  my  Jersey — 
they  might  not  know  I  was  an  American.  And 
I  wanted  everybody  to  know,  and  to  know 
that  at  that  moment  I  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest Americans  who  ever  lived.  So,  I  took 
the  little  American  flag  frorc  the  pocket  of 
my  robe,  and  waved  it  as  I  took  a  bow  to 
each  of  the  ring's  four  corner  i. 

What  never  occurred  to  me  then  was  that 
this  little  thing  I  did  would  be  translated  into 
an  opposing  view  to  the  "blac  k  power"  fever 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  that  Olympics. 
It  wasn't  that  at  all.  If  that  other  way  was 
how  John  Carloe  and  Tommr  Smith  felt — 
well,  the  America  I  came  i  rom  is  a  free 
country,  and  they  were  entltl  id  to  do  or  say 
what  they  felt  or  thought.  I  '  iras  so  proutl,  I 
was  Just  doing  what  came  naturally  to  me. 
It  was  my  "thing,"  and  thank  God,  It  is  still 
my  "thing." 

Casting  about  for  places  to  put  blame  for 
the  troubles  a  person  has  is  an  old  human 
trait.  "They"  is  an  easier  wo:  d  to  use  than 
"I,"  when  things  don't  go  right.  But  in 
getting  by  an  obstacle,  or  a  trouble,  or  a 
problem,  the  key — and  I  know  this  because 
I've  had  them  all,  and  still  have  some — Is 
to  take  after  it,  all  alone  if  hat's  the  only 
way. 

More  times  than  not,  batt  es  have  to  be 
taken  on  alone.  The  messes  a  man  gets  into, 
they're  the  some.  They  didn't  hunt  him  up; 
he  went  looking  for  them,  wh«  ther  he  always 
knew  it  or  not.  He  has  to  get  1  ato  them  him- 
self, even  if  he  has  company  at  the  time. 

Nobody  got  me  down  in  th«  street,  for  ex- 
ample, held  my  nose,  and  pou  'ed  cheap  wine 
down  my  throat  when  I  was  a  kid.  Not  at  all. 
I  got  the  bottle,  tipped  it  up  and  drank  it. 
Who  would  believe  me  If  I  said  somebody 
forced  me  to  drink  that  stuff?  I  don't  force 
that  easy.  The  memory  of  that  wine  is  so  clear 
to  me  yet  that  the  smell  of  it  now  makes  me 
sick  to  my  stomach. 

And  when  I  was  going  a^ut  my  first 
record -setting — which  was  hew  many  win- 
dows I  could  break  in  a  row  v  Ithout  getting 
caught — I  can't  lay  that  ide»  on  anybody 
else's  doorstep.  It  was  aU  my  <  >wn,  and  I  got 
all  the  way  up  to  200  beforr  the  Houston 
police  thought  it  Just  might  be  me  and  looked 
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me  up  to  talk  about  It.  It  was  quite  a  record, 
if  one  Just  wanted  to  look  at  the  size  of  It, 
but  it  virasn't  sensible  or  respectable  to  do  It. 

These  were  things  that  happened  when  I 
thought  I  had  nothing  going  for  me,  but 
it  was  mostly  my  own  attitude  toward  life 
that  made  It  so.  There  was  the  high  school 
there  in  the  bloody  Fifth  Ward  of  Houston, 
and  I  dropped  out  at  It  in  the  ninth  gr^dp. 
It  was  my  decision,  not  the  school's.  That 
and  the  other  things  caused  my  mother- 
bless  her  for  all  the  suffering  she  endured 
for  me — ^to  have  a  nervous  breakdown.  That 
was  my  decision,  being  a  bad  guy  and 
causing  It,  not  hers.  I  had  about  lost  faith 
m  everything  before  I  w»s  even  started,  I 
guess,  but  she  never  lost  faith  in  me. 
seeing  the  ugrt 

Then,  like  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
in  the  Bible  story,  my  vision  cleared  up  and 
the  time  came  to  make  a  right  decision.  I 
did  it. 

It  was  In  an  unlikely  place,  a  Houston  pool 
hall,  and  the  TV  set  was  on. 

The  man  on  the  tube  was  doing  one  of 
those  public  service  spots.  It's  a  part  of 
America  that  when  a  man  gets  famous,  is  a 
celebrity,  they  ask  him  to  do  these  com- 
mercials about  all  kinds  of  things.  Some  are 
for  causes,  like  fighting  cancer,  or  helping 
retarded  kids.  This  guy  was  recruiting,  and 
he  was  saying  he  was  once  a  down-and-outer 
himself. 

Boy,  was  he  on  my  wavelength,  talking 
my  language!  I  listened  to  him,  half -like  at 
first,  and  then  he  said  be  had  this  one  skill, 
and  finally  got  a  chance  to  use  it,  and  made 
It  big.  To  anybody  listening  who  needed  a 
skill  to  get  a  Job,  he  said,  why  not  give  the 
Job  Corps  a  try? 

So,  I  laid  down  that  pool  cue,  and  picked 
up  hope  That's  for  me,  I  told  myself,  and 
they  took  me.  There  was  some  money  In  It. 
$30  a  month,  and  $50  to  go  in  the  bank,  and 
they'd  send  some  home  to  my  mother.  Did 
she  ever  need  it  then! 

It  wasn't  untu  then  that  it  began  to  come 
to  me  what  America  was  really  all  about, 
how  there  were  things  being  done  to  really 
try  to  help  people  such  as  me  find  some  way 
out.  I  was  first  In  a  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Oregon,  and  then  went  to  a  big  one,  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  near  Pleasanton  In 
California. 

It  had  a  big  company  running  it,  Litton 
Industries.  How  come?  Well,  they  were  used 
to  bringing  people  In  through  their  employ- 
ment offices  and  then  teaching  them  what- 
ever sklU  was  needed  for  them  to  make 
or  manufacture  something.  People  Just  don't 
come  off  the  street  ready-made  to  do  such 
work,  they  have  to  be  taught.  At  Parks,  they 
had  courses  In  business  machine  repair.  In 
electronics,  auto  mechanics,  building  main- 
tenance and  custodial  services  and  how  to 
cook.  They  put  me  in  electronics,  and  had 
me  putting  transistor  radios  together. 

But  I  was  a  rambunctious  teenager,  full 
of  vinegar,  and  thought  I  was  a  pretty  tough 
guy.  Liked  to  fight,  anywhere,  anybody,  the 
whole  thing  But  that  wasn't  the  kind  of 
place  it  was,  it  wasn't  any  vrestem  copy  of 
my  old  Fifth  Ward  slum  back  in  Houston. 
R.  Sargent  Shriver,  the  heEKl  of  this  war  on 
poverty  agency — Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— ^he  was  telling  the  centers  to  throw 
the  troublemakers  out.  I  was  headed  out, 
no  question  about  that,  and  to  be  honest 
about  it,  I  didn't  care  all  that  much. 

Litton  Industries  had  put  a  man  In  there 
as  the  center  director.  Dr.  Stephen  Uslan, 
a  fins  man.  When  he  was  getting  all  this  ad- 
vice from  his  staff  to  send  me  packing,  he 
said  No.  He  said  I  was  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial the  center  had  been  set  up  to  deal 
with.  It  wouldn't  solve  anything,  he  told 
them.  Just  throwing  George  Foreman  out.  I 
had  been  thrown  out  of  a  lot  of  things  by 
then,  and  it  hadnt  impre9sed  or  Improved 
me  much,  was  the  way  be  put  it.  And  then. 
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he  said  the  words  which  really  turned  Gteorge 
Foreman  around. 

"IX  be  likes  to  fight  so  much,"  he  told 
those  staff  guys,  "put  him  In  the  ring  down 
In  the  rec  hall,  and  let  him  get  it  out  of  his 
system  that  way." 

In  business,  you  see,  they  can't  really  stand 
it  when  something  won't  work.  They  try  one 
way.  and  then  another,  and  they  keep  try- 
ing untu  they  find  the  combination.  Litton 
was  especially  good  about  things  never  tried 
before,  and  they  had  the  guts  to  give  It  an- 
other try.  and  they  took  another  swing  at  the 
George  Foreman  problem. 

And  then  I  found  out  what  a  long  way 
It  is  from  just  an  idea  to  a  real,  accomplished 
dream.  I  hit  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  was 
awkward.  I  found  out  IX  I  could  connect,  I 
could  Jolt  them.  I  knew  that,  but  also  that 
I  needed  a  lot  of  honing.  I  must  have  been 
the  dullest  knife  In  town. 

But  there  are  professionals  In  everything 
who  know  how  to  mold  people,  and  Litton 
had  one  of  them  in  that  rec  ball.  His  name 
was.  and  Is.  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Broadus.  They 
hadn't  Just  hired  a  man  and  sent  him  down 
there  to  work  In  the  rec  haU  when  they  got 
Doc.  He  had  been  In  this  boxing  thing  for 
35  years  or  more.  If  I  would  listen  to  him  and 
follow  his  instructions,  he  said,  he'd  get  me 
Into  Golden  Gloves,  and  maybe  on  the  Olym- 
pic team,  and  then  I  could  turn  pro.  He  said 
that  he  thought  I  could  be  champion  one 
day,  but  that  I  would  have  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  work  for  it. 

Now  down  there  In  Houston  In  the  slum 
I  came  from,  there  virasn't  too  much  talk 
about  working  Xor  anything.  P>eople  got 
money  a  lot  ol  the  time  from  being  what  was 
called  smart — or  from  taking  advantage  of 
somebody.  People  walked  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned.  But 
Doc  said  I  could  get  it  all.  everything  that 
went  with  It.  if  I  was  willing  to  work  for  It. 

A    BIG    FOtJR-LETTER    WORD 

Work  is  such  a  big  four-letter  word.  I'd 
known  a  lot  of  the  other  four-letter  words 
and  they  couldnt  help  anybody.  This  one 
meant  sweat.  It  meant  getting  banged 
around.  It  meant  being  more  tired  than  I 
had  ever  been  in  my  life.  And  sore  in  more 
places,  too.  But  when  I  went  into  Golden 
Gloves.  I  found  it  paid  off.  and  I  won.  Then 
there  were  the  Olympic  trials  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  by  a  hair.  I  mtide  the  Olympic 
team.  Litton  sent  Doc  Broadus  and  one  of  its 
executives,  a  onetime  Air  Force  colonel,  Bar- 
ney Oldfield.  down  to  Mexico  City  with  me. 

What  I  didn't  know  then  was  that  as  early 
as  June,  1968  (the  Olympics  were  In  Octo- 
ber), Barney  had  written  to  several  friends 
of  his,  sportswrtters.  people  like  that,  tell- 
ing them  to  Interview  me  in  Mexico  City  be- 
cause, he  said:  "George  Foreman  wUl  win 
the  gold  medal,  and  go  on  to  be  heavjrweight 
champion  of  the  world." 

It  meant  a  lot  to  me,  finding  out  such 
things,  and  that  work  was  getting  me  closer 
and  closer  to  where  I  wanted  to  be  in  life, 
and  that  other  people  were  believing  in  me. 
other  than  my  mother.  And  because  I  Uke 
kids,  I  found  the  ones  who  lived  in  slums 
as  I  had,  and  others  too.  were  beginning  to 
hang  around  me.  They  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
and  they  were  paying  attention  to  what  I 
said.  The  more  I  won,  the  more  they  tuned 
me  in.  What  a  difference  it  makes  when  you 
first  have  that  feeling  that  people  are  look- 
ing up  to  you.  and  not  down  on  you! 

That  night,  after  winning  In  Mexico  City. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  take  the  gold  medal  from 
around  my  neck.  It  was  my  badge,  my 
reminder.  The  ones  around  me  now  had  been 
telling  me  the  truth :  Work  and  get  with  it, 
and  you  can  have  it  all. 

I  had  put  a  phone  call  in  to  my  mother  in 
Hotiston.  She  was  always  worrying  about  me 
getting  hurt.  Not  the  other  guy.  Just  me.  her 
little  boy.  all  220  pounds  of  him.  But  I 
lelt  a  desperate  need  to  talk  to  her.  to  tell 
her  that  finally  all  those  young  boy  kitchen 
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conversations  and  dreams  we  tised  to  have 
were  starting  to  cooie  true. 

While  I  was  talking  with  her,  Barney 
waited,  and  when  I  came  back  to  the  table, 
he  said  that  If  it  was  all  right  with  me,  he 
vms  going  to  call  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  going  to  remind  them  that 
this  GecM^  Foreman  who  won  in  Mexico  City 
was  a  Job  Corptsman. 

It  was  a  program  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  bad  brought  about  himself,  aiid 
now  he  would  surely  want  to  see  me  and 
tell  me  himself  how  proud  he  was.  Imagine! 
"Man.  you're  too  much."  I  told  Barney. 

On  Nov.  18  1968 — Just  three  weeks  later — 
Charles  B.  "Tex"  Thornton,  Lltton's  board 
chairman;  Eugene  Allen,  of  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center;  Barney  and  myself,  we  were 
walking  up  to  the  White  House  on  our  way 
to  visit  the  President  of  the  United  States! 

A    GIFT    TO    THE    PaSSIDCMT 

I  was  carrying  a  little  plaque  I  wanted 
to  give  him.  I  didn't  know  whether  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  be  doing  or  not.  but  almost 
every  time  I  saw  pictures  of  him.  he  was 
giving  scHnethlng  to  somebody.  I  felt  I  owed 
him  something.  I  was  about  to  learn  that 
whatever  your  hearts  tells  you  to  do  Is  al- 
ways right,  never  wrong. 

When  I  gave  it  to  President  Johnson,  be 
looked  so  tired.  The  whole  country  kind  of 
had  him  on  the  ropes  then.  To  bring  it  back 
together,  he'd  made  the  big  decision  not  to 
be  their  punching  bag  any  imre.  I  told  him 
the  plaque  was  to  thank  him  for  making  the 
Job  Corps  possible — giving  young  Americans 
such  as  me  a  chance  for  hope,  and  dignity 
and  self-respect.  I  saw  a  tear  start  down  his 
cheek  from  his  left  eye.  But  he  was  sharp, 
too.  Recovering  himself,  and  waving  the 
plaque  at  the  press  who  were  there  In  his 
Oval  Office  with  us,  he  told  them  he  was  gcdng 
to  keep  It  there  where  they  could  see  It  ever>  - 
time  they  came  In,  to  let  'em  know  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  who  thought  he 
had  done  something  right  * 

I  learned  a  lot  about  America  that  day: 
That  when  you're  right,  and  do  right  in  a 
big  way,  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wiU  have  you  In  to  tell  about  It,  and 
encourage  you  to  keep  on,  now  that  you've 
found  out  what  it's  like.  And  I  was  standing 
there  with  him.  and  he  had  once  been  poor, 
too.  and  was  a  not-too- well -educated  Texas 
boy  who  had  refused  many  times  along  tlie 
way  to  t>e  licked.  He  was  going  out  of  tliat 
White  House,  a  man  who  had  championed 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  people,  including  me. 
and  however  bad  he  may  have  felt,  I  knew  be 
could  live  with  himself  for  all  he  had  done. 

Tex  Thornton  said  he  was  proud  of  me.  the 
way  It  had  gone  there  In  the  White  House, 
and  he  said  he  would  always  be  available  to 
me  for  any  advice  I  might  need,  that  I  had 
only  to  ask.  He  even  said  be  and  some  of  hb> 
friends  would  put  together  a  kind  of  syndi- 
cate, or  association,  which  would  back  me 
and  keep  me  from  having  to  take  any  offer.', 
which  might  not  be  good  for  me  in  the  long 
run.  When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  try  it 
alone,  he  respected  that,  and  tmderstood  it. 
and  accepted  it. 

Somewhere,  I  kept  telling  myself,  I  have 
to  begin  making  my  own  decisions,  and  11 
might  as  well  be  now.  The  professional  t  blng 
was  on  my  mind,  and  I  talked  with  Dick 
Sadler  about  being  my  manager-trainer.  He 
had  had  a  long  string  of  champions,  the  last 
being  Sonny  Liston.  I  had  a  strong  feeling, 
an  admiration,  for  Sonny.  He  had  had  so  far 
to  come  back  when  he  started,  from  the  hole 
he  was  in.  and  he  did  it.  He  came  to  a  sad 
end.  but  in  what  he  did,  he  showed  all  things 
were  possible. 

I  Sonny  Liston.  who  had  many  scrapes  with 
the  lr4W  during  his  life,  was  found  dead  in  his 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  home  in  January,  1071.  He 
bad  been  dead  for  about  a  week.  Drugs  were 
at  the  scene,  but  the  death  was  attributed  of- 
ficially to  nattiral  causes.] 

Work!  That  word  again.  Dick  Sadler  told 
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me  -about  bow  much  of  it  I  bad  to  take  on 
now.  He  said  the  road  ahead  was  bumpy,  and 
had  turns  In  It.  lots  of  them.  There  were  some 
places  we  fought  in  where  we  almost  had  to 
borrow  money,  or  hock  something,  to  get  out 
of  town.  We  had  trouble  getting  opponents 
Boxing  writers  were  saying  I  fought  Joe 
Namelesses  and  r.r.i  Whozltses,  and  that  I 
had  to  get  more  experience,  when  I  couldn't 
get  most  of  the  ones  I  forgot  to  stand  up  long 
enough  to  give  me  any.  All  this  was  what  Dick 
Sadler  had  meant  by  work,  that  it  could  in- 
clude frustration  and  hopelessness  and  fight- 
ing off  giving  in  to  them.  There  was  wood  to 
split.  And  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  running 
those  three-mUe  exercises  when  other  people 
were  still  all  asleep.  Then  the  gym,  the  bag — 
the  little  one  and  the  big  one — over  and  over. 

A    nNANCIAL    CRISIS 

I  was  hurting  for  money.  I  wanted  to  get 
married  to  Adrienne,  a  pretty  girl  I  knew.  A 
guy  can't  be  smart  enough  to  dodge  every- 
thing. I  signed  some  papers  with  some  peo- 
ple, and  I  got  married  early  in  1972  and  we 
were  very  happy.  Then  the  big  chance  came, 
and  I  signed  for  the  fight  with  Joe  Frazler 
for  the  championship  in  Jamaica.  Right  then, 
everything  went  sour  in  my  mouth.  I  found 
that  in  the  fight  business,  it's  not  Just  your- 
self, the  guy  you're  fighting,  and  the  referee 
In  there  with  you — in  spite  of  everything 
you  try  to  do,  you  pick  up  partners,  people 
who  share  in  you,  who  know  how  to  play  you 
and  yotor  desires,  and  they  have  more  to  say 
about  you  than  they  should.  When  you  have 
been  living  from  day  to  day  all  your  life, 
the  Implications  of  what  you  sign  today 
don't  look  as  big  as  they  will  tomorrow. 

I  got  caught  up  in  one  of  these  things,  not 
the  first  fighter  to  have  it  happen  to  him  nor 
probably  the  last.  But  it  upset  me  so.  the 
only  think  I  could  think  of  was  quitting  the 
ring.  I  meant  it.  The  lawyers  all  gathered 
around  me  and  begged  me  to  go  ahead;  suits 
were  filed,  and  finally,  in  a  kind  of  despera- 
tion, they  asked  me  if  I  had  a  friend  some- 
where that  I  trusted.  They  wanted  to  explain 
it  all  to  him,  they  said,  and  then  he  could 
advise  me.  I  remembered  Litton  Industries, 
and  told  them  to  call  Barney  Oldfleld.  It  was 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  California  when 
he  got  the  call  from  New  York,  and  after 
bringing  him  up  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  they 
talked  with  him  for  a  half  hour  or  more. 

The  next  day,  he  called  me. 

I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  fight  Joe  Fra- 
zler, even  if  I  know  I  could  beat  blm.  So  many 
people  had  gotten  their  hands  into  my 
money,  I  didn't  want  to  be  another  sad 
story  in  boxing  for  people  to  write  about.  I 
said  I  might  as  well  forget  the  whole  thmg. 

But  Barney  told  me:  "George,  the  only 
thing  I  figure  you  can  do  is  go  knock  Joe 
Frazler  out,  and  then  come  back  and  show 
people  you  can  take  all  this.  If  you  don't  go 
ahead  with  the  fight,  they'll  all  be  writing 
you're  scared  or  something."  He  said  it  was 
a  legal  contract,  and  the  Important  thing 
was  to  win  the  title  and  then  argue. 

Suddenly,  It  all  cleared  up  for  me.  I  was 
really  fighting  everybody  but  Joe  Frazler,  and 
he  was  the  one  to  beat.  "They"  didn't  mean 
anything.  It  was  just  the  same  old  "they"  to 
blame  things  on  again,  and  I  was  beyond 
that.  I  had  to  be.  What  I  was  in  was  a  busi- 
ness, and  I  had  to  treat  it  like  a  business, 
where  contracts  were  contracts,  and  If  I 
didn't  have  Integrity  about  a  contract,  how- 
ever bad  it  might  be,  what  would  I  have  left? 

It  was  off  to  Jamaica,  even  though  my  wife, 
Adrienne,  was  pregnant,  and  the  baby  was 
due.  On  Jan.  6,  there  in  Kingston.  I  heard 
that  my  baby  girl,  Mlchl  Helene.  had  been 
born  in  far  off  Minneapolis.  On  Jan.  10,  I 
became  24  years  old.  On  Jan.  22,  after  a 
minute  and  a  half  of  the  second  round  and 
when  he  had  been  knocked  down  six  times 
by  me.  Joe  Frazler — the  favorite  of  almost 
every  boxing  writer  and  odds-maker  in  the 
world — had  lost  his  heavyweight  crown,  and 
It  was  mine!  Bad  as  I  had  felt  about  not 
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being  able  to  be  with  my  wife  when  our  baby 
came.  It  was  one  of  the  thli  igs  life  asks  of 
you  In  keeping  things  In  focus,  and  I  could 
now  get  home  to  them — a  chlamplon. 
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thought  of  everyone — the 
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Among  them  was  Johnny 
mous  pro  football  quarterback 
had  done  the  public  service 
the  Job  Corps  which  sent  me 
direction. 

I  didn't  know  until  after 
President  Johnson  bad  died 
the  way  to  the  stadium 
me.  It  gave  me  a  chill  to  thl^k 
day  in  1968  when,  there  In 
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it  run.  I  also  know  that  som  ' 
can  be  there  for  anybody, 
up  his  mind,  bend  his  back 
his  chores  and  refuse  to  all^w 
defeat  him. 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  mi 
that  night  after  the  fight 
close  the  door,  with  Doc  Broallus 
Oldfield  in  there  with  me.  I 
the  foot  of  the  old  training 
on    my    knees,    and    thanked 
everything,  for  everybody 
minatlon  He  gave  me  to  see 
haps  there  are  several  who 
as  I  do  to  be  champion,  an* 
too,  will  have  their  chance, 
feel  any  more  fortunate  than 
title  while  I  can. 

I  can  truly  say  I  worked 
ship  the  opportunity  this 
those  who  will  really  try 
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SENATOR     THOMAS     F. 
HONORED    AT    CANISItJS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  5ENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 
Speal  er, 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr 
the  Canisius  College  Alumhi 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has 
sented  the  Peter  Canisius 
standing  individuals  who 
inspiration  to  the  youth 

At  a  convocation  for  ali^ni 
faculty,  and  guests  April 
Very  Reverend  James  M. 
president  of  Canisius 
10th  presentation  of  the 
our     distinguished 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton  of 

Senator  Eagleton  was 
legislative   leadership   in 
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the  aged,  special  educati*  n 
liberties,  labor,  and  the  sic  :. 
Association  is  to  be  comm^ided 
selection  of  this  year's  reci 
in  the  following  citation: 
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Senate 


honor   you   as   the   tenth 
Alvmutl  Association's  Peter 

You  were  born  September  4, 
Louis,  Missouri. 

You  received  your  Bachelor 
ctun  laude,  from  Amherst  College 
your  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree , 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in 

But    you    wero   willing   to 
education  to  enlist  and  serve 
States  Navy  in  1948  and  1949 

After  completing  your  educa|tion 
turned  to  your  native  Missouri 
married  the  former  Barbara 
St.  Louis,  and  now  the  Eagleton 
dudes    a    son,    Terence,    and 
Chrlstm. 

In  1956,  at  the  age  of  27,  yoi  i 
your  career  of  public  service  by 
Circuit    Attorney    for    St. 
You  were  the  youngest  person 
that  ofBce. 

You  were  elected  the  youngest 
General  in  Missouri's  history 
were  31  years  old. 

You  were  elected  the  youngest 
Governor  of  your  home  state  in 

In   1968,  you  were  elected 
States  Senate.  During  four 
man  senator,  you  have   innovated 
vocated  legislation  on  our  natl  >n 
problems.  Labor,  the  environme  at 
the  aged,  victims  of  drug  abuse 
have   all   felt   the    beneficial 
role. 

You  have  given  progressive 
Chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia,  advocating 
for  the  citizens  of  our  nation' 

You  have  served  on  the 
Public   Welfare   Committee,   where 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
and  the  Sub-Committee  on 
have  dedicated  many  hours 
education   problems  of   the 
primarily  responsible  for  the 
tional  Reading  Improvement 

You  are  on  the  Senate  Public 
mittee  where  you  are  Chairman 
Committee   on   Environmental 
Technology  and  Vice-Chairman 
Committee  on  Air  and  Water 
have  contributed  significantly 
ervation  of  our  environment 
Ing  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
Control  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Pollution  Control  Act 

You  have  l>een  deeply 
civil     liberties     of     Americanc 
authored  and  Introduced  the 
Protection  Act. 

The  list  of  your  achievements 
mitments   to  causes  for  the 
humanity  could  go  on  almost 

Certainly,  Thomas  Eagleton, 
of  those  rare  and  inspired  humdn 
manage  to  live  their  lives  to  the 
of  their  God-given  energy  and 
energy  and  your  redoubtable 
en  totally  to  the  service  of  yout 
Your  accomplishments  are  legiqn 
tion    to   public    service    unsu 
patriotism  unexcelled,  your  private 
lie  life  beyond  reproach.  The 
have  shown  throughout  your 
ernment  stands  as  a  challengi 
spiration  to  the  American  yoi^th 
who  will  be  the  leaders  of 

It  is  with  pride  and  Joy, 
Canisius  College  and  its  Alumni 
present  the  1973  Peter  Canisius 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Presented  this  tenth  day  of 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
Very  Reverend  James  M.  DEMsiik 

President  of  Cani^iius 
R.  Carlos  Carballada  '56, 
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thought-provoking  and  timely,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  share  them  with  you  at  this 
time. 

Senator  Eacleton's  Speech 
Some  have  called  America  a  throw-away 
society,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
back  up  that  claim.  Automobiles  grow  ob- 
solete in  too  few  years,  the  lifetime  of  prod- 
ucts hardly  outlasts  the  commercials  that 
loudly  proclaim  their  virtues,  and  even  poli- 
ticians quickly  fade  into  anonymity  when 
they  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  times. 
Yesterday's  greatest  Issues— the  ABM  .  .  . 
Haynesworth  and  Carswell  .  .  .  the  Lockheed 
loan — now  seem  distant  history. 

I  can't  predict  how  long  they  wUl  last,  but 
at  least  today's  issues  appear,  at  first  blush, 
to  be  equally  diverse — American  bombing  in 
Cambodia  .  .  .  the  impoundments  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  ...  the  protection 
of  White  House  staff  members  accused  of 
Illegal  activity  by  something  called  "execu- 
tive privUege."  But  despite  the  appearance 
of  diversity,  each  of  these  issues  really  is  Just 
a  facet  of  one  of  the  greatest  single  Issues 
ever  to  face  our  nation— the  balance  of  power 
between  Congress  and  the  President. 

Let  me  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  origins 
of  the  document  that  gives  us  oiu-  funda- 
meutal  law— the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  were  victims  of 
a  Strong  executive.  They  mistrusted  the  kind 
of  authoritative  power  exercised  by  English 
kings  and  colonial  governors.  And  they 
eventually  revolted  against  that  power. 

The  somewhat  radical  notion  that  people 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  consent  formed  the  basis  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

And  when  the  Founders  later  wrote  a  con- 
stitution, they  Institutionalized  that  prin- 
ciple by  distributing  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  three  separate-but-equal 
branches. 

"It  is  not  by  the  consolidation,  or  concen- 
tration of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution 
that  good  government  is  effected,"  Thomas 
Jefferson  said. 

What  has  happened  to  that  Jeffersonian 
concept  today?  Let  me  try  to  examine  that 
question  by  considering  current  points  of 
conflict  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1.  Does  the  President  have  legal  authority 
to  contimie  withotit  Congressional  author- 
ization an  air  war  over  Cambodia  now  that 
all  American  troops  have  been  witlidravm 
from  Vietnam? 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  to  Congress 
the  power  to  "declare  war."  Fresh  from  the 
'experience  of  an  omnipotent  ruler  George 
■HI,  Madison  and  Hamilton  were  especially 
careful  that  the  decision  to  wage  war  would 
not  be  made  by  one  man  alone. 

No  more  fundamental  decision  can  be 
made  in  a  free  society  than  the  decision  to 
commit  forces  to  battle.  And  In  our  society 
that  decision  should  be  made  by  Congress 
acting  with  the  President— not  by  the  Pres- 
ident acting  alone. 

I  submit  the  current  American  air  bom- 
bardment in  Cambodia  is  without  a  legal  or 
constitutional  basis. 

When  we  first  took  miliUry  action  in 
•Cambodia  in  1970,  the  President  Justified  it 
as  being  part  of  his  Commander-in-Chief 
authority  to  protect  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  Those  troops,  he  said,  were 
in  the  process  of  withdrawal. 

By  March  30,  1973,  all  American  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Indochina,  prompting 
the  President  to  teU  us  on  national  televi- 
sion that  the  war  Was  "ended." 

With  that  final  withdrawal,  any  pretext 
of  authority  to  bomb  In  Cambodia  without 
the  authorization  of  Congress  evaporated. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  has  long 
since  been  repealed,  -nie  SEATO  Treaty,  in 
the  State  Department's  own  words,  is  Inap- 
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pllcable.  There  Is  no  statute  authorizing 
American  military  activity  In  Cambodia.  On 
the  contrary,  such  statutes  as  are  on  the 
books  prohibit  mUitary  activity  In  Cam- 
bodia. Even  the  broadest  Interpretation  of 
the  President's  Commander-in-Chief  author- 
ity wlU  not  support  the  President's  unUateral 
action. 

In  short,  if  the  President  wishes  legally  to 
conunit  America  to  another  Indochina  war. 
he  must  come  to  Congress.  I  believe  Congress 
would  Join  the  American  people  in  saying 
"no"  to  that  request. 

2.  Can  the  President  legally  impound  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress? 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  greatly  con- 
cerned that  what  Madison  called  the  "en- 
terprising ambition  of  the  Executive"  could 
encroach  upon  the  legitimate  functions  of 
the  legislative  branch.  He  felt,  however,  that 
Congress's  power  of  the  purse  would,  in  itself, 
offer  a  strong  resistance  to  this  threat.  In 
Federalist  Paper  #  68  Madison  said : 

"As  the  legislative  department  alone  has 
access  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  .  .  .  and, 
in  all,  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  pe- 
ctmlary  rewards  of  those  who  fill  the  other 
departments;  a  dependence  Is  thus  created 
in  the  latter,  which  gives  still  greater  facility 
to  encroachments  of  the  former." 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  constitutional  crisis 
we  are  now  experiencing  that  even  Congress's 
power  of  the  purse  is  under  attack  by  the 
"enterprising  ambition"  of  a  President  who 
feels  he  has.  In  his  words,  "a  clear  constitu- 
tional right "  to  impound  appropriated  funds. 
The  President  has  attempted  to  Justify  his 
unprecedented  Impoundments  by  charging 
that  Congress  is  incapable  of  controlling  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Congress  appropriated  $20.2 
billion  less  than  President  Nixon  requested 
in  the  first  four  years  of  his  Administration. 
A  number  of  pending  court  cases  will  help 
decide  the  impoundment  question.  In  one 
case,  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  in  Kansas 
City  ruled  last  year  that  highway  trust  funds 
appropriated  for  use  in  Missouri  were  being 
withheld  improperly  by  the  President.  I 
joined  with  21  other  Senators  in  filing  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  urging  that  the  District 
Court  decision  be  upheld — which  It  was.  In  a 
ruling  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  a  1969  advisory  memorandum  to  the 
White  House,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  H.  Rhenquist  wrote  the  following 
about  Impoundment: 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  Is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor 
precedent." 

I  believe  that  the  "strict  constructionist" 
advice  given  by  Mr.  Rhenquist  In  1969  Is 
absolutely  correct.  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Justice  Rhenquist  wiU  stiU  have  the  appre- 
ciation for  precedent  he  had  In  1969  when 
the  impoundment  issue  comes  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

3.  Can  the  President  shield  his  staff  assist- 
ants from  responding  to  subpenas  to  testify 
before  committees  of  Congress? 

There  Is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  any- 
thing called  "executive  privilege"  exists  at 
all.  Constitutional  purists  say  that  nowhere 
in  the  Constitution  Is  there  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  a  privUege  that  allows  the  President 
and  his  associates  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress  or  to  refuse  to  appear  before 
Congre.ssional  committees.  Congress,  of 
course,  has  never  authorized  a  privUege  of 
this  kind  by  statute. 

I  personally  hold  a  somewhat  more  prag- 
matic view  of  Executive  Privilege,  as  do  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
there  is  an  important  interest  to  be  served 
In  stimulating  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  President  and  his  advisors — an 
exchange  that  will  flourish  only  if  the  sub- 
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stance  of  these  advisory  discussions  can  be 
shielded  from  public  scrutiny. 

But  to  say  that  advisory  communications 
between  the  President  and  his  staff  should 
be  immune  from  Congressional  scrutiny  is 
a  far  cry  from  holding  that  past  and  present 
associates  of  Presidents  enjoy  a  blanket  im- 
munity from  testifying  before  Congressional 
committees  on  any  subject.  That,  regrettably. 
Is  apparently  the  position  taken  by  President 
Nixon,  who  said  recently: 

"A  memljer  or  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff  shall  follow  well-established  prec- 
edent and  decline  a  request  for  a  formal 
appearance  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

On  that  basis.  President  Nixon  refused 
to  allow  John  Dean,  a  White  House  counsel, 
to  testify  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Watergate  affair. 

Surely  it  takes  a  certain  flight  of  fantasy 
to  Insist  that  "executive  privUege" — if  it 
exists — extends  to  shielding  wrongdoers  from 
testifying  about  their  part  In  unethical  or 
illegal  activities  simply  because  they  are  (or 
were)  White  House  employees.  News  ac- 
counts of  the  Watergate  episode  Indicate 
that  no  investigation  of  these  events  wUl  be 
complete  untu  Congress  has  beard  from 
ex-Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  ex-White 
House  aide  Dwight  Chapln,  White  House 
counsel  Dean,  and  others  with  close  con- 
nections to  the  White  House.  Congress  can- 
not sit  idly  by  while  the  Executive  boldly 
attempts  to  sabotage  Its  Investigatory  func- 
tion under  the  guise  of  a  contorted  and 
abused  "privUege." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  President  Nixon 
wUl  reconsider  his  Ul-conceived  refusal  to 
allow  his  associates  and  former  associates  to 
testify  before  Congress.  But  If  he  does  not.  I 
believe  that  Congress  will  move  forward  In 
the  way  Senator  Ervin  has  outlined — pur- 
suing through  the  courts  the  question  of 
whether  a  President  can  shield  his  staff  as- 
sistants from  responding  to  Congressional 
subpoensis  where  the  information  being 
sought  does  not  relate  to  advisory  commu- 
nications with  the  President. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
rarely  be  as  swift  and  decisive  as  the  one 
man  to  whom  the  great  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency are  assigned.  But  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  understood  that  the  line  be- 
tween speedy  action  and  arrogance,  between 
decisiveness  and  tyranny,  is  a  precariously 
thin  one.  They  devised  a  deliberate,  diverse, 
and  accessible  body  that  would  subject  the 
most  Important  questions  facing  our  nation 
to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  collective  Judg- 
ment. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  hold  that  free 
persons  can  be  governed  only  by  their  own 
consent  ...  as  long  as  we  believe  that  gov- 
ernment must  derive  its  power  from  the  peo- 
ple ...  as  long  as  we  believe  in  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  .  .  .  then  Congress 
will  continue  to  be  both  necessary  and  usefiU 
in  fulfilling  the  intent  of  otu-  Constitution. 


MYCODA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
too  long  ago  that  Congress  recognized 
a  new  approach  was  needed  to  combat 
the  widespread  use  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  narcotics  among  the  Nation's  youth. 
It  was  decided  tliis  could  best  be  accom- 
plished through  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional  program;    however,   it   also  was 
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soon  apparent  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  was  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  qualified  personnel  if  such  a 
program  was  to  be  effective. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  a  sec- 
tion of  my  20Lii  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  this  first  step  has  been 
taken  with  great  success  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  Mon-Yough 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Inc. — MYCODA. 
ArSfCODA,  conceived  by  a  group  of 
area  ci\ic  leaders  in  1970,  organized  and 
chartered  in  1971.  now  serves  18  com- 
munities in  the  area,  including  seven 
school  districts  with  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  36,000  students.  Its  pro- 
gram has  been  cited  by  Gov.  Milton 
Shapps  Justice  Commission  on  Drug 
and  Alcoholic  Abuse  as  the  potential 
model  for  drug  education  programs 
throughout   the   State. 

Recently  an  evaluation  of  MYCODA's 
professional  development  seminars,  in- 
service  workshops  to  train  teachers  and 
Its  progress  was  given  by  a  nimiber  of 
people  closely  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram, Including  Dr.  Harry  R.  Faulk, 
superintendent  of  McKeesport  area 
schools;  Arthur  Hennings,  executive  di- 
rector of  McKeesport  Hospital;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Terrill,  professor  of  public 
health  and  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  were  high  in  their  praise  of 
what  MYCODA  has  accomplished  in 
such  a  brief  period  and  were  optimistic 
in  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

MYCODA  also  conducts  regular  brief- 
ings for  school  administrators,  presenta- 
tions to  hwne/school  associations  and 
has  initiated  parent  seminars.  Its  staff 
maintains  a  close  contact  with  churches, 
police,  social  service  agencies  and  other 
commiuiity  organizations. 

Although  credit  for  MYCODA's  suc- 
cess is  due  primarily  to  the  interest  and 
efforts  of  its  members  and  leaders:  Mr. 
Donald  Henninger,  president;  Dr.  Her- 
bert McGibbeny,  vice  president;  Mr. 
Charles  Mikell,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Lynn 
Lotecka.  executive  director,  it  took  all 
segments  of  the  community  to  make 
MYCODA  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
MYCODA's  achievements  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  they,  too,  share 
in  its  success  since  the  organization's 
primary  source  of  funding  is  Federal 
money  distributed  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  extending  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  MYCODA  their  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  the  future. 


FACTS  ABOUT  NEW  ORLEANS  PUB- 
LIC HF^LTH  SERVICE  HOSPITAL 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  I,o^.^sIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRE3ENTATIVES 

MoTJda-j,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  notified  Members 
ol  Congress  of  its  intention  to  clo.se  down 
in-patient  care  £t  its  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospiti-ls  as  of  July  1,  1973. 

I  will  sUeuuoucly  opFose  tliis  proposal 
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and  will  work  with  otller 
Congress  who  share  my 
matter. 

Because  of  the  imporl 
want  to  enclose  at  th^ 
Record  a  letter  and  fact 
ceived  from  Rear  Adm. 
Houssaye,   U.S.   Naval 
which  he  sent  to  Secretary 
berger.  It  is  most  infornfative 

The  letter  follows: 


Members  of 
feeings  in  this 

of  this  Issue,  I 

point  in  the 

i  heet  which  I  re- 

\rthur  A.  de  la 

Reserve,  retired, 

Caspar  Wein- 


New  Orleans 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinbeeger. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educa 
Parklaxcn  Building,  R 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I 
one  vitally  Interested  In 
country    and    concerned    w 
closing  of  the  U.S.  Public 
New  Orleans.  The  New 
an  article  with  statements 
your  Under  Secretary 
which  he  was  reportedly 
closure  would  achieve 
er    convenience   to   thoee 
"fewer  and  fewer  patients 
by   Public  Health  Hospital . 
take  exception  to  those 
my  reasons  therefore  in  the 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy 
enclosures  to  several  othei  i 
have  gone  to  quite  some 
ing    to    secure   accurate 
does  not  seem  to  Jibe  with 
ments  allegedly  made  by 

In  my  humble  estimation 
a  terrific  hardship  on  this 
on  Maritime  Service  person: 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
both  services  and  their 
selected  New  Orleans  as  a 
retire  as  tHey  have   been 
medical  care  In  their 

This  hospital  is  staffed 
capable   doctors   and 
and  to  destroy  this  facility 
needed  should  not  be 

I  cannot  urge  you  too 
ate  the  situation  here  at 
would  create  havoc  were  yoD 
pital,  as  I  feel  certain  the 
facilities    here    could    not 
those  personnel  and  civilian  ; 
lie  health  hopsital  care  in 
Very  Sincerely, 

Arthur  A.  de  la 
Rear  Adm. 


I  n.,  April  6. 1073. 
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U.S.  PwBuc  Health  Hospital  at 
New  Orlea]  s 
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1.  For  the  fiscal  year 
out-patient     visits;      1969- 
150.118;    1971—142,543  and 

The  average  number  of 
the   hospital   for    1958   waa 
1970—302:  1971—297  and 
note  that  the  average 
the  hospital  has  slightly 
the  total  number  of 
cilitles  has  increased  Inasm 
7,637  admissions  to  the 
in  1958  there  were  only 
quent  increases  each  year 

2.  I  believe  it  also  Import^ 
that  a  scrutiny  of  the 
the  load  has  not  dropped 
men  served  in  1972  as  it 
Guard — 3,002,    immigration 
pender.ts.    uniformed 
tary    Including    retired — 1 
not  detaKed  herein   would 
to    135.634.    The   above 
certainly  does  not  support 
that  the  hospital  is  not 

3.  The  average  daily 
January — 1973  was  313: 
March  1st  to  26,  1973 — was 

4.  The  American  Hosplta 
port  of  September  1971 
age  cost  per  day  for  hospital 
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w  ith  excellent  and 

dedU  ated   technicians 

nhich  is  so  badly 

pern  itted  to  occur. 

strongly  to  re-evalu- 

Orleans  as  you 

to  close  this  hos- 

present  hospital 

adequately   serve 

i  entitled  to  pub- 

this  area. 
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out  the  United  States  was 
time  the  New  Orleans  PubliJ: 
was   $61.00  to  $68.00.   The 
does    not    include    physicia 
the   cost   for  Public   Health 
docs   Include  ph3rslclans 
average  cost.  In  1973,  for  twe 
the  Metropolitan  Area  of 
cates  an   average   daily  rate 
day — which  does  not  include 
whereas   the   average   cost 
entire  Public  Health  Service 
Is  $87.20.  It  Is  my 
cost   per  day   Including  evefy 
U.S.  Public  Health  Hospital 
is  $68.20. 

5.  A  cost  analysis  for  fiscal 
New  Orleans  Public   Health 
cated  the  cost  per  out 
(Including  personal  services) 
cost  for  the  pharmacy  per  In- 
the  same  period  was  $1.93, 
$8.01  in  two  local  community 
represents  a  savings  to  the 
ment  of  $1,024,403. 

6.  The    pathology 
savings  of  $865,430  over 
X-ray  department  realized  a 
of    $694,018    and    the 
$400.00. 

7.  The   Clinical  Laboratory 
Health  Hospital  at  New  Orleaqs 
pitals  at  Carville,  clinics  in 
Memphis,  Miami,  Tampa, 
Naval    Air   Station    at    New 
Support    Activity    in    Algiers 
Dispensary  in  New  Orleans, 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station  in 
and  the  three  Indian  Hospitals 
Lawton  and  Talihlna.  The  f 
care  of  these  items  would  be 

8.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
mlral  Robert  MacPherson,  X 
Commandant  of  the  Eighth 
testified  in  1971  that  If  the 
Hospital  in  New  Orleans 
United  States  Navy  would  hav^ 
budget  by  over  $1,000,000 

9.  Since   the   above 
the  Navy  has  seen  fit  to 
ing  commands  to  New  Orleans 

Armed  Forces  Recruiting 
Administration  Space  for 
ments  of  Defense  Agencies 
Chief  of  Naval  Reserve 
Fourth  Marine  Atr  Wing 
Naval  Personnel  Admission 
Center 

Armed  Forces  Entrance 
Center  which  will  aggregate 
1,703  active  personnel  and 
dependents;  and  there  are  on 
this  area  over  1,025  in  the 
personnel  of  the  active  Coast 
ing  600,  plus  dependents  and 
nel  of  3,500.  plus  Marine  Corp^ 
others,  again  with  many 
pendents,  with  no  Navy 
Healtli  Hospital  within  several 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  examining  the  above 
be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
Public  Health  Ho^ital  in  Ne\\ 
be   false   economy   and   very 
which  would  affect  all  of  our 
lishments,  all  of  the  retired 
sonnel  who  have  given  many 
lives  to  the  service  of  their 
reiterate   that   this   hospital 
closed. 
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ear  1970  at  the 
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patient  day  for 
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hospitals.  This 
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SALUTE  TO  A  WORI  HORSE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  nAVIS 

OF    GEOHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Spea!-er, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  tlic  r.ttention  of 


of  the  Public 

supports  hos- 
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St.  Petersburg 
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that  Rear  Ad- 

.S.N.,  who  was 

Naval  District, 

Public  Health 

to  close  the 

to  increase  its 
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and  Computer 

an|d  Examination 
approximately 
scjireral  thousand 
active  duty  in 
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( Juard  number- 
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Navy  Air  and 
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my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared this  week  in  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  regarding  the  Lock- 
heed C-130  airplane.  For  years,  we  in 
Georgia,  where  the  C-130  is  produced, 
have  known  firsthand  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  this  plane.  It  is  rightfully 
called  the  workhorse  of  our  air  transport 
fleet  and  has  for  some  20  years  re- 
sponded to  emergencies  throughout  the 
world  in  a  manner  unexcelled  by  any 
other  aircraft.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  C-130  is  receiving  the  sort  of  rec- 
ognition it  has  long  deserved,  and  I  com- 
mend the  article  "Salute  to  a  Work- 
horse" to  my  colleagues  as  follows: 

Salute  to  a  Workhorse 
The  Importance  and  scope  of  aerial  logis- 
tics are  expanding  rapidly  in  both  military 
and  commercial  operations.  No  transport  has 
played  a  more  versatile,  rugged  and  depend- 
able role  in  this  expansion  than  the  Lock- 
heed C-130  Hercules  series.  During  its  20 
years  of  production  and  operations  it  has 
compiled  a  unique  and  fantastic  record  in 
the  annals  of  air  transport  and  is  still  writ- 
ing new  chapters  every  month. 

More  than  1,200  of  these  turboprops  have 
been  buUt  on  Lockheed's  Marietta,  Ga.,  pro- 
duction line,  and  they  are  stiU  rolling  out 
at  the  rate  of  three  a  month  with  no  end 
in  sight.  They  are  in  service  with  29  na- 
tional air  forces  and  a  dozen  airlines  and 
have  contributed  $1  billion  in  export  sales 
as  part  of  the  $2.8  billion  they  have  poiu-ed 
into  Lockheed  coffers. 

They  have  fiown  more  than  8  million  hr. 
and  are  currently  loggUig  flying  time  at  a 
rat©  of  from  75.000  to  100,000  hr.  a  month 
all  around  the  globe. 

The  C-130  began  during  1951  In  a  tough 
competition  with  Douglas  and  Boeing  for 
prototype  construction  to  meet  a  General 
Operational  Requirement  (GOR)  of  the  Air 
Force  generated  by  the  exi>erience  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  where  air  logistics  played  such  a 
key  role. 

The  basic  requirement  was  for  an  aircraft 
that  could  transport  a  railroad  box  car  equi- 
valent in  cubage  and  tonnage  to  almost  any 
part  of  the  world  where  improved  airfields 
were  not  available.  A  touch  of  C.  L.  "Kelly" 
Johnson's  genius  went  into  the  original  de- 
sign work  at  Burbank  along  with  the  efforts 
of  co-designers  Willis  Hawkins  and  E.  C. 
Frank.  Two  prototypes  were  built  at  Burbank, 
but  production  shifted  to  Marietta,  which  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Hercules  for  the  past 
20  years,  and  became  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  lucrative  achievements  of  Lock- 
heed's Georgia  division. 

The  Hercules  design,  despite  Its  conven- 
tional look  today,  pushed  the  state  of  the 
art  at  Its  inception  with  3,000  psi.  hydraulic 
system,  high-voltage  ac.  electrical  system, 
high-pressure  and  iiigh-temperature  pneu- 
matic systems  for  de-icing  and  energy  trans- 
fer, machined  wing  skins  for  integral  fuel 
tanks,  single-point  refueling  system  and 
externally  housed  landing  gear  to  provide 
untranmieled  cargo  space  inside  the  fuselage. 
The  powerplants  were  Allison  T56  turbo- 
props  originally  developed  by  the  Navy.  In 
the  Hercules,  the  P-3  Orion  and  the  airlines' 
Electra,  they  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Adm. 
A.  M.  Pride,  then  chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  that  the  turboprop  would  be- 
come the  workhorse  of  the  Jet  age.  As  the 
Hercules  design  grew  in  size,  gross  weight 
and  payload,  the  Allison  engine  development 
kept  apace  until  the  current  models  deliver 
4,910  eshp.  for  the  latest  model  Hercules. 

The  C-130  evolved  through  45  different 
versions,  and  the  key  engineers  and  program 
managers  changed  with  the  models.  Among 
them  were  E.  A.  Peterson  on  the  prototypes, 
C.  H.  Dallas  on  the  production  C-130A  and 
C-130E,  J.  A.  Jaeger  on  the  C-130B,  J.  W. 
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Curtis  on  the  commercial  version  and  P.  E. 
Gifford  on  the  HC-130H  air  rescue  version 
capable  of  picking  up  a  man  from  the 
ground. 

The  Hercules  has  outstripped  all  Its  origi- 
nal requirements  in  a  fantastic  manner.  It 
delivered  full  loads  on  ice  in  both  the  Arctic 
for  DEW  line  support  and  the  Antarctic 
where  it  is  the  standard  Navy  support  trans- 
port. It  has  landed  on  dirt  strips,  grass,  desert 
sands,  aircraft  carrier  decks,  and  picked  up 
and  delivered  cargo  by  aerial  systems  with- 
out ever  landing  at  all.  Because  of  its  ability 
to  land  heavy  cargo  and  supplies  almost  any- 
where, it  quickly  became  an  emergency  sys- 
tem to  respond  to  natural  disaster  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Begun  initially  with  the  famed  322nd  Air 
Div.  based  at  Dreux  and  Evereux  in  France, 
the  Hercules  rescue  work  has  included  ice 
island  breakups  in  the  Arctic,  tidal  waves  in 
Chile  and  Japan,  earthquakes  in  Italy,  Peru 
and  Nicaragua,  cholera  epidemic  In  the 
Congo,  polio  in  Japan,  famine  in  Central 
Africa,  locust  plagues  In  North  Africa,  revolu- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo,  war  refugees  in  the 
Congo,  Jordan  and  Pakistan,  blizzards  in 
Arizona,  hurricanes  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
the  floods  of  Agnes  last  summer  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hercules  began  early  to  expand  beyond 
its  transport  role  as  an  aerial  mapping  plat- 
form that  discovered  Cuba  was  misplaced  by 
1,200  ft.  on  then  standard  charts,  as  a  mid- 
air recovery  system  for  early  USAP  recon- 
naissance satellite  data  capsules  and  as  a 
tanker. 

But  it  was  in  the  Southeast  Asia  war  that 
the  Hercules  really  played  an  Incredible  num- 
ber of  roles.  As  a  transport.  It  provided  the 
key  air  mobility  and  logistics  that  thwarted 
so  many  of  Hanoi's  offensive  plans  climaxing 
with  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh.  These  C-130 
aerial  supply  missions  kept  the  bisieged  Ma- 
rines going  until  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars were  decimated  by  air  strikes. 

The  pounding  that  the  C-130s  took  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  shattered  a  less  rugged  air- 
craft. In  supplying  combat  troops,  the  nimi. 
ber  of  over-gross  takeoffs,  heavy  weight  land- 
ings and  grueling  short-haul  climb-cruise 
segments  each  day  placed  an  unprecedented 
burden  on  the  Hercules  airframe  and  sys- 
tems. Toward  the  end,  even  this  rugged  work- 
horse was  being  pounded  to  bits  and  required 
structural  beef -up  modifications. 

But  the  Hercules  also  played  an  offensive 
role  as  a  gunship,  pounding  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  at  night,  launching  reconnaissance  and 
ECM  drones  in  North  Vietnam  and  refueling 
rescue  helicopters  deep  in  enemy  territory.  It 
also  flew  ECM  and  Ellnt  missions  and  served 
as  an  aerial  command  post  for  tactical  com- 
manders. 

The  Hercules  also  blossomed  as  a  commer- 
cial cargo  transport  and  is  now  doing  such 
diverse  jobs  as  supplying  Arctic  oil  fields  and 
hauling  wall-to-wall  carpeting  direct  from 
Carolina  mills  to  Pacific  Coast  sales  centers. 
Delta  Air  Lines,  which  pioneered  the  airline 
Hercules  six  years  ago,  soon  found  it  was 
running  out  of  cubage  before  tonnage  and 
stimulated  Lockheed  to  add  a  12-rt.  fuselage 
plug.  This  has  produced  the  Xi-100-30  with  a 
payload  of  over  50,000  lb.,  which  Is  opening 
a  new  market  segment  not  only  for  airline 
cargo  operations  but  also  for  smaller  nations 
that  need  a  dual  role  civil-military  freight 
carrier. 

Lockheed  is  now  negotiating  with  a  score  of 
countries  on  potential  Hercules  sales  involv- 
ing over  a  hundred  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
is  already  designing  a  replacement  for  the 
Hercules  military  role  in  the  AMST  prototype 
competition.  But  by  the  time  AMST  goes 
into  service,  the  C-130  will  have  recorded 
at  least  three  decades  of  the  toughest  serv- 
ice. MeanwhUe,  Its  commercial  future  will 
continue  with  the  steady  expansion  of  air 
cargo  demand. 
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DAYTON'S  OIC 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  told  of  the 
problems  in  manpower  progiams.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  today  I  can  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  report  on  a 
job  training  program  that  is  being  im- 
plemented successfully— Dayton's  OIC 
program. 

In  operation  since  1967,  this  project 
for  the  unemployed  and  tmderemployed 
focuses  on  minority  groups  but  it  is  open 
to  all  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
previous  backgroimd.  Its  motto  is  "We 
help  ourselves." 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing accoiuit  of  Dayton's  OIC  efforts 
of  interest: 

[Prom  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Feb.  11,  1973 1 

TirRNiNc  Dreams  I^^ro  Jobs — OIC  "Research 

Lab"  Polishes  Skills,  Opens  Doors 

(By  Bette  Owens) 

Its  lunch  time  at  the  Dayton  Youth 
Opportunities  center  at  1818  W.  Third  St. 
Fifteen  students  are  sitting  around,  chatting 
about  soap  operas,  a  recent  suicide,  problems 
at  home,  drugs  and  prostitution. 

Jessebelle,  a  welfare  mother  with  two 
illegitimate  children,  dominates  the  con- 
versation. She  laughs  about  the  suicide 
victim. 

"When  I  die,"  she  says,  "I  will  have  a 
vodka  in  one  hand  and  some  blue  tips  (nar- 
cotics i  in  my  mouth.  I'd  never  Jump  off  a 
bridge." 

Jabo  shakes  his  head  and  mutters,  "These 
women  don't  have  a  thing  on  their  minds. 
They  talk  about  soap  operas  like  they  lived 
in  Peyton  Place.  Who  cares  about  getting 
high.  I  want  a  Job." 

Jabo  has  problems.  He  is  a  former  dope 
peddler.  He  cant  get  a  Job  working  with 
money  because  he's  on  parole  for  "hanging 
paper'  (bad  checks)  and  can't  get  a  security 
bond,  though  he  has  a  coUege  education  and 
is  qualified  to  operate  accounting  machines. 

He  blames  his  troubles  on  the  system.  "I 
want  to  work,  but  they  won't  let  me."  he 
complains.  "I'm  here  to  get  a  new  skUl  I  can 
use  without  hangups. 

"In  high  school,  nobody  ever  took  the  time 
to  prepare  me  for  the  working  world.  What's 
the  sense  in  going  to  high  school  if  you  are 
Just  as  dumb  when  you  come  out  as  when 
you  went  In?" 

Jessebelle  and  Jabo  are  fictitious  names, 
but  they  are  real  people — typical  of  the  Job- 
anxious  residents  in  Dayton's  black  ghetto. 
In  their  desperation  for  Jobs  they  enroll  in 
Job  training  programs  around  the  city. 

Jabo  describes  what  has  been  called  "sys- 
temic discrimination":  "I  got  tired  of  knock- 
ing my  head  against  the  wall  when  employer 
after  employer  wouldn't  hire  me  for  any- 
thing but  Janitorial  work.  So  I  went  to  the 
streets,  started  pimping,  pushing  dope  and 
forging  checks.  Got  to  eat  somehow. 

"Then  I  went  to  college  in  prison,  came  out 
and  still  can't  get  a  Job.  OIC  is  my  last  hope. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  me.  I  hope 
this  place  can  fix  it.  If  not,  I'll  probably  go 
back  in  the  streets. 

I  was  there  listening  to  Jabo  and  Jessebelle 
because  I  was  also  a  student  of  the  OIC  train- 
ing program  for  several  days.  No  one  there 
knew  I  was  a  reporter.  As  far  as  they  knew, 
I  was  Just  another  person  trying  to  leam  a 
skill  so  I  could  get  a  Job. 
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OIC  stands  for  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation center,  a  self-help  program  started  by 
the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia  in 
1964  after  leading  a  boycott  against  20  big 
firms  for  not  hiring  blacks  for  skilled  work 
and  finding  that  few  blacks  were  equipped 
to  flu  skilled  jobs  when  they  opened  up. 

The  idea  for  the  OIC  program  developed, 
Mr.  Sullivan  said  later,  because:  "I  could  not 
request  something  from  business  If  I  could 
not  produce.  Integration  without  prepara- 
tion Is  fnistration,  and  protest  without  prog- 
ress is  empty." 

The  Dayton  chapter  of  OIC  and  its  train- 
ing program  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed has  been  in  operation  since  1967. 
The  main  focus  is  on  minority  groups,  but 
the  program  is  open  to  all  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  previous  background.  A  sign 
outside  the  buUding,  a  renovated  warehouse 
in  the  heart  of  Dayton's  black  ghetto,  says, 
'•We  help  ourselves." 

Inside,  I  found  the  atmosphere  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  depressing  surroundings  out- 
side. The  halls  and  walls  are  clean,  the  class- 
rooms spacious.  Almost  like  a  college. 

The  receptionist  was  pleasant  and  the  ap- 
plication form  was  simple.  As  soon  as  I  had 
enrolled,  I  was  interviewed  by  counselor  Roy 
Kenton. 

"Here    Is    our    student    handbook,"    said 
Kenlon.  "Take  it  home,  look  it  over  and  think 
about  the  skill  you  wish  to  develop.  Your 
three-day  orientation  sessions  begin  Monday. 
"On  Wednesday  you  wUl  take  achievement 
tests  and  then  your  classes  will   begin  the 
following   Monday    and    last    for   about   six 
months  or  longer.  It  depends  on  you." 
"Is  it  that  simple?"  I  asked. 
"Sure  is,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  don't  show 
up  Monday.  I  will  be  calling  you  at  home.  If 
you  have  problems  getting  to  the  center,  let 
us  know  so  we  can  make  arrangements  for 
you." 

That's  a  switch,  I  thought.  At  most  pro- 
grams you  have  to  take  a  physical,  go  on  a 
waiting  list,  scratch  and  fight  to  get  in. 

OIC  has  a  thorough  orientation  program 
that  a  lot  of  colleges  would  envy.  The  first 
day  consisted  of  Information  on  OIC's  hls- 
tory,  rap  sessions  and  details  on  courses  and 
Job  opportunities.  Instructors  later  make  use 
of  attitudes  revealed  In  the  rap  sessions  when 
they  give  Individual  counseling. 

There  were  about  15  In  my  orientation 
class.  Some  were  jobless  and  untrained, 
others  had  menial  Jobs  and  wanted  to  ac- 
quire a  skill. 

Kenlon,  a  25-year-old  college  student,  en- 
couraged us  to  take  the  accounting  machine 
course.  OIC  has  placed  several  of  its  grad- 
uates in  Jobs  with  such  machines  at  local 
banks. 

The  machines  for  the  course  were  donated 
by  bvisinesses.  "It  is  beneficial  to  Industry 
to  have  us  use  their  machines  for  training." 
said  Kenlon. 

The  second  day  In  orientation  was  for  Job 
development  and  detelled  description  of 
courses.  A  Job  development  counselor  de- 
scribed the  "feeder  program"  that  prepares 
enroUees  for  Job  training  by  improving  work 
attitudes  and  motivation. 

It  also  gets  into  such  general  Job-con- 
nected sklUs  as  preparing  for  a  civil  service 
exam,  personal  habits  and  appearance,  com- 
munication. Job-finding  techniques,  con- 
sumer education,  image  devel<^ment  and 
reading. 

The  student  handbook  describes  orienta- 
tion as  "the  most  significant  part  of  the  OIC 
coDunltmeut  In  reaching  the  new  trainee. 
The  trainee  is  motivated  to  realize  it  la  pos- 
sible for  him  to  become  a  productive  person 
in  the  work  world." 

I  thought  the  feeder  program  very  effec- 
tive. I  could  sense  changes  In  the  attitudes 
of  my  fellow  students.  But  It  is  still  only 
part  of  the  program,  and  I  could  understand 
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SEWAGE  TREATMEMT  FARMS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfcENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  16, 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr. 


ing  the  course  of  the  deba  e  on  the  1972 


Water   Pollution   Control 
ments  in  March  last  year, 


1973 
Speaker,  dur- 


Act   Amend- 
I  had  the  op- 


to     the 


systems  has 
considerable 


portunity  to  offer  an  smieddment  to  the 
legislation  which  providec  for  the  en- 
couragement of  sewage  tieatment  sys- 
tems that  recycle  nutrients  in  sewage 
through  agriculture,  aquae  ulture  and/or 
silviculture.  It  was  gratifying  when  the 
House  responded  fa  von  ibly 
amendment  by  a  250-to-13[)  vote. 

In  the  intervening  year  r  rogress  in  the 
development  of  recycling 
been  substantial,  and  a 
amount  of  research  has  tu;  'ned  up  many 
,  more  systems  throughout  t  he  world  that 
utilize  recycling  as  a  means  to  control 
the  threat  of  water  pollution. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  examples  in- 
clude a  7,500-acre  sewage  farm  in  Paris, 
France,  that  since  1883  has  produced  and 
continues  to  produce  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  vegetables  for  direct  hu- 
man consumption,  a  26,00#-acre  sewage 
farm  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  that  flood 
irrigates  raw  sewage  cm  l6,000  acres  of 
pasture  from  which  270,OOQ  head  of  beef 
cattle  and  1,500,000  sheep  h|ive  been  mar- 
keted since  1910,  and  innur^erable  small- 
er systems  in  the  United  iStates  includ- 
ing Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Hibbock,  Tex.; 
Bakersfield  and  Fresno,  Ca!  if.;  and  Beld- 
ing  and  Ravenna,  Mich. 

Many  of  these  systems  a  re  very  prim- 
ative,  spreading  raw  sevage  on  the 
land,  although  public  heal  h  service  re- 
quirements in  the  United  S  ;ates  have  led 
to  pretreatment  of  the  sei  age  with  the 
result  that  only  treated  efiBi  lent  has  been 
flood  irrigated  or  spray  irr  gated  on  soil 
and  crops  in  this  country. 

The  Muskegon,  Mich.,  i  ystem  in  my 
congressional  district  will  )e  the  largest 
land  treatment  system  iii  the  United 
States  and  will  begin  operations  this 
week.  It  win  treat  raw  s<wage  to  sec- 
ondary treatment  standard  is  in  aerated 
lagoons,  and  then  after  chlorination  ir- 
rigate 6,000  acres  of  cropland  by  means 
of  center  pivot  spray  ir-igation  rigs. 
Muskegon  County  is  anti  :ipating  sub- 
stantial income  from  con  i  and  forage 
crops  grown  on  its  farm  w  lich  will  help 
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reduce  the  overall  cost  of  sewage  treat- 
ment already  relatively  low  In  a  land 
treatment  system  with  its  simple  con- 
struction and  operations. 

During  the  course  of  my  investigations 
relative  to  recycling  systems  for  sewage, 
many  questions  have  been  raised  about 
such  systems  and  I  suppose  that  I  have 
been  required  to  dig  out  the  answers  to 
as  msuiy  questions  on  the  subject  as  any- 
one. Most  of  them  have  related  to  agri- 
culture recycling  of  the  nutrients  in  sew- 
age because  that  is  the  approach  most 
advanced  in  development  and  it  is  the 
approach  of  the  Muskegon  system  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted.  Because 
many  areas  of  the  Nation  are  carefully 
exploring  sewage  treatment  processes  in 
order  to  construct  systems  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  1972  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments,  and  because 
many  Members  become  directly  involved 
with  their  constituents  at  some  point  in 
the  selection  process,  the  following  ques- 
tions and  answers  relating  to  the  land 
treatment  process  may  be  helpful. 

Where  can  enough  land  be  found  for 
such  a  system? 

Land  treatment  systems  do  require 
substantial  amounts  of  land,  the  exact 
amount  depending  on  soil  type,  climate — 
length  of  growing  season  and  rainfall — 
topography  and  nutrient  concentrations 
in  the  effluent.  Land  is  needed  for  treat- 
ment and  storage  lagoons — if  the  groimd 
freezes  in  the  winter  imless  forest  land 
is  irrigated — as  well  as  for  irrigated  crop- 
land. On  the  average,  about  200  acres 
per  million  gallons  of  sewage  per  day  is 
required.  Muskegon  will  use  10,000  acres 
for  its  43  million  gallons  per  day  system. 
It  is  imi>ortant  to  keep  In  mind  that  much 
of  the  land  in  such  systems  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  agriculture  and  that  agri- 
culture production  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
process;  rather,  substantially  increased 
crop  production  is  most  likely.  Agricul- 
ture land  is  generally  found  within  rea- 
sonable distances  from  urban  areas.  The 
Important  problem  is  how  the  use  of  land 
for  irrigation  of  treated  sewage  effluent 
is  acquired.  Several  options  are  available 
to  local  government,  including  fee  owner- 
ship, leasing  and  easements.  Payment  for 
the  right  to  Irrigate  nutrient  rich  ef- 
fluent on  a  farmer's  land  may  well  be 
tile  least  socially  disruptive  system  for 
land  use  in  contrast  to  fee  ownership  re- 
quiring the  farmer  to  give  up  his  land. 

Will  not  land  treatment  systems  p>ol- 
lute  groimdwater? 

A  properly  designed  land  treatment 
system  will  irrigate  at  rates  allowing 
maximum  removal  of  potential  pollutants 
by  crops.  Chemical  reactions  in  the  soil 
and  other  natural  processes  in  the  soil 
will  also  help  preclude  movement  of  pol- 
lutants to  the  ground  water.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  more  serious  problems  stsso- 
ciated  with  prolonged  irrigation  Is  the 
buildup  of  the  water  table  to  the  land 
surface.  This  potential  problem  will  not 
be  encountered  by  a  properly  designed 
land  treatment  system  because  such  a 
system  includes  complete  imderdrainage 
for  the  irrigated  land. 

Will  not  land  treatment  systems  smell? 

The  odors  generally  associated  with 
sewage  are  the  result  of  decomposition  of 
the  sewage  under  anaerobic  conditions — 
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the  swamp  gas  effect.  A  properly  designed 
land  treatment  system  will  include  proc- 
esses for  the  aerated  breakdown  of  or- 
ganic matter  thus  eliminating  odors  in 
this  phase  of  the  system.  It  is  possible 
that  treated  effluent  in  storage  lagoons 
may  emit  minimal  odors  during  spring 
turnover  of  the  water. 

While  90  percent  of  the  organic  matter 
has  been  decomposed  in  the  secondary 
treatment  process,  stratification  of 
stored  water  in  the  winter  may  result  in 
some  anerobic  decomposition  of  the 
remaining  organic  matter.  This  possi- 
bility can  be  eliminated  by  aeration  or 
the  integration  of  powerplants  or  other 
industries  into  the  complex  that  will  use 
the  stored  water  as  an  industrial  water 
supply  thereby  keeping  the  water  in  cu-- 
culation.  However,  even  if  such  actions 
were  not  taken,  such  odors  would  occur 
for  only  a  few  hours,  they  should  be 
quite  nominal,  and  the  buffering  effect  of 
the  agricultme  lands  in  such  systems 
should  prevent  any  significant  problem. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paris  and 
MelboiuTie  have  not  experienced  objec- 
tionable odors  and  they  inigate  raw 
sewage.  The  treated  effluent  irrigated 
on  cropland  in  a  properly  designed 
land  treatment  system  will  have  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  organic  matter  of 
raw  sewage  to  decompose  and  the  aerat- 
ing effects  of  Irrigation  will  eliminate  any 
potential  odor  problems  from  that  source. 

Are  not  land  treatment  systems  too 
expensive? 

Total  construction  costs  at  Muskegon, 
including  land,  are  less  than  $1  per 
gallon  of  treatment  capacity.  Costs  of  a 
comparable  size  physical-chemical  treat- 
ment system  in  Chicago  are  about  $1.40 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
installed  costs  for  treatment  of  all  of  the 
wastewater  from  Chicago  and  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  at  84  cents  per 
gallm  of  treatment  capacity  for  a  land 
treatment  system,  $1.26  for  a  physical- 
chemical  treatment  system  to  handle 
such  wastes,  and  $1.57  for  an  advanced 
biological  treatment  system.  Operating 
costs  of  land  treatment  are  conceded  to 
be  significantly  less  than  the  costs  for 
alternative  processes  in  addition  land 
treatment  system  provide  agi'icultm'e  in- 
come to  further  reduce  operating  costs. 

Do  land  treatment  systems  perform  as 
well  as  alternatives  in  treating  sewage? 

Evidence  accumulated  to  date  indi- 
cates that  the  land  treatment  process 
performs  better  than  any  other  sewage 
treatment  process  except  distillation  of 
water,  according  to  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  Its  1971  first 
annual  report  to  the  President.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  modified  form  of 
land  treatment  is  used  in  standard  drink- 
ing water  purification  processes. 

It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  Members 
to  note  several  facts  related  to  the 
nutrients  in  sewage  that  are  utilized  for 
crop  production  in  the  land  treatment 
process  versus  attempts  to  "dispose"  of 
such  nutrients  in  other  systems.  Nutri- 
ents in  the  40  billion  gallons  of  sewage 
produced  in  the  Nation  each  day  are 
worth  about  $1,732,000  or  annually 
8632,000.000  at  last  year's  fertilizer 
prices.  Physical-chemical  and  advanced 
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biolosical  treatment  systems  waste  this 
fertihzer  through  incineration  of  the 
sludges  they  produce  or  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  fertilizers  such  as  nitrogen 
through  denitrification  or  breakpoint 
chlorination  and  consequent  loss  of  that 
fertilizer  to  the  atmosphere.  In  this  day 
of  growing  scarcity  of  natural  resources 
including  fertilizers  we  can  no  longer 
view  with  equinimity  such  ostentatious 
waste. 

As  further  developments  occur  in  the 
field  of  sewage  treatment  processes  I 
will  attempt  to  provide  additional  infor- 
mation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  will  be  pleased  to  answer  other  ques- 
tions Members  may  wish  to  pose. 


CITIZENS    BAND   WAS   ONLY   VOICE 
DURING  AGNES  FLOOD 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
trdpical  storm  Agnes  swept  through  my 
district  in  southwestern  New  York  last 
June  causing  catastrophic  flooding,  the 
voice  of  the  Citizen  Band  op>erators  pro- 
vided the  only  communication  link  in 
the  devastated  area. 

These  people  typified  public  steward- 
ship at  its  highest  level.  Serving  long 
hours  and  many  times  at  great  physical 
risk,  they  performed  outstandingly  send- 
ing and  receiving  messages  during  those 
critical  days  and  nights  in  the  wake  of 
the  storm.  Their  efforts  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise. 

A  recent  story  in  the  Erwin  Progress 
tells  in  detail  the  superb  job  done  by 
these  citizens  in  time  of  community 
disaster.  I  am  Inserting  excerpts  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

CB     Communications     Was     Voice     During 

DiSASTEB 

Sometime  around  five  in  the  morning,  Fri- 
day, June  23,  1972,  Al  Rigby  looked  out  his 
living  room  window  high  on  HUlcrest  Drive, 
and  watched  generators  start  to  blow 
throughout  the  water  logged  valley. 

At  that  point,  he  knew  the  area  was  with- 
out power,  and  that  meant  without  commu- 
nication, so  he  ran  his  trailer  camper  gen- 
erator upstairs  to  his  Citizens  Band  radio 
set. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Coming- 
Painted  Post's  radio  base  control  station:  an 
operation  that  linked  the  Agnes  disaster  area 
to  the  outside  world  for  the  worst  period  of 
the  flood. 

Earlier,  on  Thursday  night.  Mr.  Rigby  had 
been  talking  with  CB  operators  in  the  Camp- 
bell area  and  had  received  some  reports  that 
the  dam  at  Bradford  had  broken.  He  had  gone 
to  Campbell  to  bring  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Judy 
Kennedy,  Into  Painted  Post  and  out  of,  what 
was  then  believed  to  be,  the  danger  area. 

(It  was  later  determined  that  the  Bradford 
Dam  had  not  burst.  According  to  Mr.  Rigby. 
a  caretaker  ordinarily  opens  the  gates  at  cer- 
tain Intervals.  Evidently  the  caretaker  had 
opened  the  gates,  met  a  torrent  of  water  and 
fled,  leaving  the  gates  open.) 

Mr.  Rigby  had  tried  to  go  to  sleep  Kite 
Thursday  night  but  awoke  at  four  and  went 
to  the  window  to  see  what  was  happening. 
He  didn't  have  his  glasses,  so  at  first  he 
thought  the  valley  was  covered  with  fog. 
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"But  what  I  thought  was  fog,"  he  said, 
"was  really  water."  And  then  things  started 
happening  fast.  HUlcrest  Drive  Is  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  In  the  area  and  evacuees 
began  arriving  In  droves.  Mr.  RIgby  started 
directing  trafllc  and  clearing  the  road  so  peo- 
ple could  get  through  to  high  ground. 

HOMK    BASE    BEGINS 

Then  he  began  calling  and  picking  up  every 
available  mobile  CB  set  In  the  area.  The  state 
police,  he  said,  had  lost  their  set  and  their 
emergency  generator  was  under  water  so  a 
set  was  Installed  with  the  police.  He  also 
went  to  the  Painted  Post  Fire  Department 
and  gerry-rlgged  an  antenna  for  their  mobile 
unit. 

Mobile  units  were  quickly  established  at 
Corning  Hospital.  West  High  School,  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Frank  Pierce  School,  Watson 
Homestead,  the  Winfleld  Street  School,  the 
Smith  School,  Sullivan  Park,  CFA  School, 
Coming  City  Hall,  and  Corning  Community 
College. 

And  then  the  round-robin  communica- 
tion relay  began. 

There  Is  a  big  difference  between  Citizen's 
Band  and  Ham  Radio  operators.  Ham  radio 
means  shortwave;  each  ham  operator  is  as- 
signed a  call  name  and  only  ham  vmits  have 
the  range  to  broadcast  out  of  the  immediate 
area. 

CB  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  operate 
only  in  a  short  range,  depending  on  the  geo- 
graphical layout,  of  about  20  miles.  Ordi- 
narily, people  take  up  CB  radio  as  something 
of  a  hobby.  They  chat  with  other  CB  units 
In  their  neighborhoods,  or  use  their  equip- 
ment as  a  traveling  phone  in  the  car,  or  to 
help  coordinate  ccmping  and  outdoor 
activities. 

But  last  June,  over  25  CB  operators  became 
involved  In  a  life  and  death  operation  that 
was  hardly  recreational. 

SEVERAL    ADVANTAGES 

The  Rigby  household  had  several  sound 
prerequisites  to  becoming  a  base  control  sta- 
tion. First,  the  house  is  situated  high  on 
HUlcrest  Drive,  protecting  It  from  flood  dam- 
age and  freeing  the  station  from  the  inter- 
ference of  hills.  Second,  the  Rigby  CB  set  Is 
equipped  with  an  electronic  device  that  al- 
lows the  operator,  by  remote-control,  to  posi- 
tion the  radio  antenna  in  seconds. 

And  Anally,  Mr.  Rigby,  as  his  daughter  put 
It,  la  "something  of  a  tlnkerer."  The  radio 
tubes  In  CB  sets  are  designed  to  last  about 
20  hours  and  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  needed 
constant  attention.  Eventually,  Emmery  Mey- 
ers was  able  to  set  up  a  repair  shop  In  the 
Rigby  living  room,  supplied  with  electronic 
paraphernalia  from  the  Rigby  basement. 

At  first,  only  two  Ham  operators  were  avail- 
able to  relay  messages  to  the  outside;  they 
were  Jack  Shammer  of  Elmira  and  Larry 
Carpenter. 

The  system  worked  this  way:  mobile  units 
would  call  requests  for  personnel  or  supplies 
Into  the  base  station.  The  base  station  would 
either  contact  the  next  appropriate  mobile 
unit,  or  pass  the  call  on  through  a  ham 
operator. 

SPECIAL    AMPLIFIER 

Captain  Halm  of  the  National  Guard  had 
authorized  the  use  of  a  linear  amplifier  at 
home  base.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  use  of  such  a  device  is  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Mr. 
Rigby  said  people  as  far  away  as  Texas  and 
California  were  picking  up  base  control 
broadcasts,  but  when  they  found  out  what 
was  going  on,  they  quickly  and  polite  cleared 
the  channel. 

The  first  call  the  base  station  picked  up 
was  a  rescue  mission.  Two  Corning  Glass 
Workers  were  stranded  on  the  Erwln  Valley 
plant  roof. 

From  then  on,  the  calls  poured  In  and  the 
base  station  set  was  never  left  vacant.  Judy 
Kennedy,  who  did  relief  on  the  radio  set  and 
also  look  down  messages  in  shorthand,  said 
that  doctor's  orders  and  prescriptions  were 
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the  most  difficult  messages 
spelled  word  could  be  fatal. 


ADDISON    CONTJ  CT 
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The  HUlcrest  Drive  8tatl<jn 
Addison's  only  outlet  to 
After  the  first  week  of 
for  all  communication 
West    High    School    and, 
Rigby,  the  Addison  group 
slty  of  contact  with  home 

Since  the  home  base  had 
of  what  was  going  on,  and 
needed  where,  Mr.  Rigby 
sumlng  an  authority  that 
had  given  him.  As  an  examp 
that  the  Addison  commun 
Ing  water.  A  group  of  trucrfs 
Coming  with  fresh  drlnkini ; 
Rigby  asked  that  one  of 
verted  to  Addison. 

Someone  asked  him 
truck   was   to   be   rerouted 
Rigby  answered  promptly, 
be  mine." 


also  served  as 
outside  world, 
ope^ttion,  a  meeting 
was  held  at 
a|;cordlng    to    Mr. 
d  the  neces- 
1  ase. 
the  clearest  idea 
supplies  were 
fdund  himself  as- 
ictually,  no  one 
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had  no  drink- 
had  come  into 
water,  and  Mr. 
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Besides  the  radio  base 
the  Rigby  home  also 
center.  Anyone  who  could 
came  to  the  Rigby  house,  an( 
where  he  could  do  the  most 

Literally  hundreds  of 
teers  passed  through  the 
day  following  the  flood. 

After  the  second  week. 
Works  began  paying 
home  base  operation  going. 
CGW,  gave  permission  for 
sonnel  to  maintain  their 
than  returning  to  their  Jobi , 

The    Glass   Works   also 
equipment,  including  thre( 
the  home  base  operation. 

The  dedication  and  effort 
unit  operators,   Mr.  Rigby 
human.  He  cited  one  case 
manned  a  mobile  unit  in 
over  36  hours. 

CB   WORKERj 


coptrol  operations, 

the  volunteer 

volunteer  work  first 

was  then  placed 

^ood. 

and  volun- 
home  each 
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Hen  Ick 


Although  a  complete  list 
slble  to  compile  at  this 
gathered  the  following  namek 
who  worked  in  the  flood  relief 

They  are:  Sam  and  Ann 
Savey,  Arthur  Pierpont 
Brooks,    Lavern    Brooks 
Robert     Blencowe, 
Faulkner,       Richard 
Schwartz,     Ernest     Marsh 
Richard  Prins  and  Harry  Su 

Those    assisting    with 
were:  Judy  and  Nell  Kennedy 
Nolla,  Laura  Bruce,  Edward 
derson  and  Norman  Woodhapse 

The  ham  operators  who 
eratlon  are  listed  separately 

Mr.  Rigby  submitted  a 
the  home  base  activities  to 
munlcatlons    Commission 
D.C.,  but  to  date  has 
edgment  of  this  report 

He  was  told  that  the  FCC 
base  operations  during  one 
Someone  recently  cited  hlrr 
at  the  most  hectic  period 
receiving  a  message  every 
one  24  hour  period;  but 
not  been  verified 
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may  be  Impos- 
,  Mr.  Rigby  has 
of  CB  operators 
effort. 
Cooper,  Richard 
Lewis,  Arnold 
Stewart    Plumbly, 
Baker,     Jess 
Raymond 
Waldo    Preston, 
ner. 
n4ntechnlcal    help 
Burt  and  Ann 
Bush,  Vern  An- 
ise. 
\^rked  in  this  op- 

In  this  paper. 

(%tailed  report  of 

( he  Federal  Com- 

In    Washington, 

no  acknowl- 


monltored  home 
24  hour  period, 
a  statistic  that, 
home  base  was 
seconds  during 
statement  has 


HON.  DICK  SlIOUP 

OF    MONTANi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  iSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  h ',  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speal  er,  the  Wesco- 
lite,  the  student  newspai  er  at  Western 
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Montana  College  in  Dillon,  Mont.,  car- 
ried an  article  suggesting  a  new  slant 
concerning  the  question  ol  amnesty,  it 
suggests  an  interesting  api  roach  to  the 
problem  which  I  think  meri  s  publication 
in  the  Record.  I  urge  its  printing: 
New  Slant  Suggested  on  Amn  esty  Question 
(By  Dean  Van  De  H  ey) 

(Note. — The  question  of  'amnesty"  for 
those  young  men  renouncing  their  citizen- 
ship and  leaving  the  United  S  ;ates  to  escape 
military  duty,  brought  this  suggestion  from 
a  returned  veteran.  It  appeare  i  in  The  Wes- 
collte.  Western  Montana  C<  liege  student 
newspaper  in  Dillon,  Montana.  The  author 
is  a  sophomore  student  from  Missoula  and 
a  three-year  veteran  who  ser  ed  27  months 
in  Viet  Nam  with  a  13-mai  Construction 
Battalion  team  in  the  Navy.) 

A  very  Important  problem  now  is  facing 
the  nation.  The  question  of  a  nnesty  for  the 
men  who  left  the  United  Stttes  Instead  of 
bearing  arms  for  their  natlo:  i  is  very  con- 
troversial. 

The  views  that  I'm  putting  1  orward  are  my 
own.  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to  voice 
my  opinion  as  the  President  or  any  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  far  I  served  my 
country  and  bore  arms  in  her  defense. 

I,  like  many  of  the  young  jieople,  did  not 
agree  fully  with  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But, 
unlike  many,  I  fulflUed  my  oil  ligation  In  the 
Armed  Services. 

Those  who  decided  to  leave  sur  country  to 
go  to  Canada,  Sweden  or  Switzerland  now 
want  the  United  States  to  tace  them  back, 
without  any  reprimand.  Howe;rer,  Americans 
who  have  lost  sons  or  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Services  won't  sit  bact  and  let  this 
happen,  and  they  should  not. 

Look  back  a  few  years  when  we,  the  young 
people,  asked  for  the  right  to  g  >vem  our  lives. 
We  were  given  the  right  to  vot  (.  With  this  we 
were  also  considered  of  the  Ie|  ;al  age,  so  now 
we  make  our  own  decisions.  I  a  other  words, 
those  who  chose  to  leave  this  country  must 
now  live  with  those  decislors.  They  made 
their  decisions;  they  conside)  ed  themselves 
adults;  so  now  let  them  live  vlth  those  de- 
cisions. 

I  also  think  that  we  can  not  keep  these 
people  out  of  the  United  States.  Many  left 
just  because  it  was  the  thlni ;  to  do.  These 
persons  have  grown  up  now  ai  d  realize  what 
an  Important  decision  they  mule.  But,  I  *^e- 
lieve  they  now  must  prove  ttemselves. 

One  way  for  these  people  ta  prove  them- 
selves is  for  us  to  treat  them  as  aliens.  In 
other  words,  if  these  people  want  to  come 
back  Into  the  United  States,  tlien  they  must 
obtain  their  citizenship,  Juat  like  anyone 
coming  into  our  country  to  liife.  This  is  not 
as  easy  as  It  sounds.  In  fact,  we  take  a  lot 
for  granted  when  we  are  born  n  this  country 
and  are  given  this  honor  of  c:  tizenship,  Just 
because  we  were  born  here.  TI  le  men  coming 
back  to  the  United  States  s  lould  have  to 
re-earn  their  citizenship  bee  ause  they  de- 
nounced it  once.  I  think  they  should  realize 
how  difBcuIt  It  Is  to  obtain. 

For  example,  a  man  must  a  pp>ear  before  a 
Naturalization  Court  and  file  a  petition  for 
citizenship.  At  this  time  a  p  reliminary  ex- 
amination of  his  character  and  his  sincerity 
is  made.  Then  after  five  years'  residence  the 
applicant  must  reappear  for  t  final  hearing. 
Two  American  citizens  must  al  so  appear  with 
the  applicant  to  swear  to  his  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  certify  his  character  and 
residence.  The  applicant  musi  then  take  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  laws  of  th<  United  States 
and  to  bear  arms  in  defense  >f  this  nation. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  reaso  is  why  he  left 
this  country,  but  after  earnli  ig  his  citizen- 
ship instead  of  having  it  gh  en  to  him,  it 
will  mean  a  little  more  to  hiin  than  before. 
The  applicant  must  also  sweai  not  to  engage 
in  any  subversive  activities.  '  Tien  &  90  day 
waiting  period  is  enforced.  In  these  90  days 
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the  applicant's  character  and  actions  are 
Investigated.  After  which  he  will  receive  his 
certificate  of  citizenship. 

I  believe  that  after  an  applicant  has  done 
this,  no  one  sboiUd  hold  his  previous  actions 
against  him.  All  men  make  mistakes,  and  I 
believe  that  after  regaining  his  citizenship, 
a  man  would  have  proven  his  loyalty  to  this 
country,  for  regaining  citizenship  is  not  an 
easy  task. 

"This  is  one  way  by  which  I  believe  the 
problem  of  amnesty  can  be  solved.  These 
men  can  not  expect  to  be  given  citizenship 
but  If  they  earn  It,  their  past  records  should 
not  be  held  against  them. 


NEWARK'S  ATTUCKS-KING 
MEMORIAL  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
April  15,  in  my  hometown  of  Newark. 
N.J.,  our  eighth  annual  Attucks-King 
Parade  was  celebrated.  This  year  our 
gathering  took  on  added  significance,  for 
"Character  Building  Through  Sports- 
manship" was  selected  as  our  theme  and 
in  addition  to  recalling  the  lives,  achieve- 
ments, hopes,  and  dreams  of  Crispus  At- 
tucks  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  We 
also  set  aside  this  time  to  reflect  upon 
another  man — the  late  Jackie  Robinson. 

Jackie  Robinson — No.  42,  second  base- 
man for  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Rookie  of 
the  Year  in  1947,  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
1949,  and  in  1962,  the  first  black  member 
elected  to  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame.  And 
all  the  time,  through  his  skill,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  belief  in  himself,  his  determi- 
nation to  prove  he  was  not  only  good, 
but  the  very  best,  he  was  saying,  "Judge 
me,  look  at  me,  for  my  ability  and  my 
achievements,  judge  me  for  what  I  can 
do  and  for  what  I  hope  to  attain."  Jackie 
Robinson,  who  cracked  the  crust  of  big- 
otry in  the  baseball  world,  achieved  a 
breakthrough  which  had  an  incalculable 
effect  on  the  texture  of  all  American  life. 
Jackie  Robinson,  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  for  70  years  made 
baseball  a  solely  exclusive  sport  and  made 
it  possible  for  an  unbroken  string  of 
black  stars  to  enter  the  big  leagues. 
Jackie  Robinson — a  man  who  remained 
throughout  his  life  a  tireless  crusader  for 
social  and  racial  justice. 

For  this  first  step  which  Jackie  Robin- 
son took  on  the  field  of  competition  in 
1947  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  Na- 
tional League  had  room  for  one  out- 
standing black  man  but  that  American 
society  was  open  for  all  men,  regardless 
of  color  or  creed. 

So  too  did  Crispus  Attucks,  by  his  pres- 
ence amcxig  the  early  American  revolu- 
tionaries, demonstrate  that  freedom  and 
self-determination  were  to  be  the  inher- 
ent rights  of  all  participants  in  Amerlcsui 
life.  Crispus  Attucks,  tall  and  heavily 
built,  carrjong  only  a  large  wooden  stick, 
stood  forth  as  the  leader  for  the  coura- 
geous gathering  of  Boston  citizens  who 
defended  the  sentinel  at  the  King  Street 
Custom's  House  against  the  British  that 
March  night  in  1770.  Uttle  is  really 
kno^n  of  his  backgroimd  and  historians 
have  been  known  to  quibble  over  conflict- 
ing accounts.  What  is  to  be  remembered, 
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however,  is  that  Crispus  Attucks  just 
seemed  to  arise  and  act  upon  the  feelings 
pounding  in  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
all  our  early  colonists  to  become  one  of 
the  first  martyrs  to  stand  forth  for  the 
cause  of  American  liberty.  What  is  to  be 
remembered  is  that  in  fighting  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  all  men  work  together 
as  a  team  and  are  judged  by  their  ability, 
their  accomplishments  and  their  suc- 
cess. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  in  dedicating  a 
poem  to  Crispus  Attucks,  called  upon  all 
of  us  and  asked : 

Have  we  learned  through  affliction's  teach- 
ing what  our  Crispus  Attucks  knew, 

When  right  Is  stricken,  the  white  and  the 
black  are  counted  as  one,  not  two? 

A  id  so  we  must  come  to  the  learning  of 
Boston's  lesson  today. 

The  moral  that  Crispus  Attucks  taught  In 
the  old  heroic  way. 

God  made  mankind  to  be  one  in  blood,  and 
one  In  spirit  and  thought; 

And  so  great  a  boon,  by  a  brave  man's  death. 
Is  never  dearly  bought. 

And  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  could  not 
he  have  easily  stated  these  words,  almost 
two  centuries  later — 

When  right  is  stricken,  the  white  and 
black,  are  counted  as  one,  not  two? 

Martin  Luther  King  stood  as  a  symbol 
above  color  for  the  imperishable  rights 
of  us  all.  He  held  a  dream  for  the  black, 
and  this  same  dream  for  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  and  this  same  dream  still 
for  peace  for  his  country  for  men  at  home 
and  abroad. 

He  said — 

It  is  the  need  for  men,  to  ovecome  oppres- 
sion and  violence  without  resorting  to  vio- 
lence and  oppression. 

Martin  Luther  King — whose  militant 
nonviolence  accomplished  more  in  his 
short  lifetime  in  bridging  the  gap  of  fear 
and  misunderstanding  than  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  racists,  black,  or  white.  He 
made  us  aware  that  the  better  angels  of 
our  natui'e  can  dominate  the  struggle  of 
the  United  States  and  her  people.  And 
the  dream  of  true  equality  of  rights  and 
opportunity  for  all  men  is  nearer  today 
because  in  our  lifetime  there  lived  a  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

Thus,  we  can  take  that  baseball  field 
in  which  Jackie  Robinson  played  and 
we  can  do  many  things  to  it.  We  can 
fence  it  in.  We  can  build  the  highest  of 
walls  around  it  and  cut  if  off  from  the 
outside  world.  We  can  forget  to  cut  Its 
grass  and  clean  its  stands  suid  let  it  re- 
main neglected  in  years  to  come.  Or,  we 
can  open  up  its  doors  and  build  the  very 
best  of  teams,  with  the  most  qualified 
and  the  most  skillful  of  players,  let  us  all 
join  together  and  take  the  latter  course. 
For  I  believe,  in  so  doing,  we  can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal. 


COMMONWEALTH    AGAINST 
BRUNELLE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I 
Inserted  excerpts  from  the  testimony  in 
the   criminal   abortion   trial   Common- 
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wealth  against  Brunelle  held  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  begin  inserting  a  commentary  on  this 
testimony  previously  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  Dr.  Herbert  Ratner.  M.D.,  public 
health  director  of  Oak  Park,  111.  and  edi- 
tor of  Child  and  Family  Quarterly.  The 
commentary  was  printed  In  Child  and 
Family  Quarterlj',  volume  9,  No.  2,  page 
159: 

COMittONWEALTH    ACAIKST  BRVMELLE 
n.   COMMENTART 

(By  Herbert  Ratner) 

Whether  the  act  of  abortion  constitutes 
homicide — the  killing  of  a  man — is  critical 
to  any  legal  conclusion  concerning  abortion. 
Since  "who  Is  man"  and  "what  is  fetus"  are 
first  and  foremost  biological  qviestions.  they 
must  be  resolved  In  otir  times,  as  they  have 
been  throughout  the  history  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  by  relying  upon  the  best  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  day. 

To  the  question,  then,  of  "what  Is  a  fetus?  ' 
(or  an  embryo  or  a  zygote),  a  question  that 
pertains  directly  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Massachusetts  law.  It  Is  understandable 
why  the  Court  In  CommontPeaUh  v.  BrunrV.- 
restricted  witnesses  to  specialists  from  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  biology.  The  biolo- 
gist's studies  Include  the  life  cycle  of  the 
species.  Homo  sapiens.  The  physician,  whose 
patients  are  human  beings,  should  be  able 
to  identify  the  recipient  of  his  art.  Definitive 
answers  from  these  specialists,  were  they 
forthcoming,  would  at  least  establish  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  victim. 

The  Court's  restriction  had  an  additional 
benefit.  Medicine  and  biology  are  sciences 
which  base  their  conclusions  upon  observa- 
tion and  sensory  data  about  which  there 
can  be  much  agreement.  They  contrast  to 
other  disciplines — sociology,  politics,  ethics 
and  theology — in  which  agreements  are 
fewer  and  where  hypotheses,  conjecture, 
speculation  and  value  judgments  ai-« 
multiple. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense, because  of  its  arbitrary  deviation  from 
standard  medical  and  biological  truths,  is 
analyzed  at  length.  The  testimony  of  the 
Witnesses  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
because  it  conforms  to  established  medical 
and  biological  knowledge,  is  not  analyzed. 

In  science,  even  more  so  than  In  any  other 
discourse,  the  function  of  words  Is  to  com- 
municate concepts  that  correspond  to  ob- 
jective reality.  As  one  tcAtXa  and  refiects  on 
the  testimony  of  the  defense  witnesses,  bow- 
ever,  as  they  attempt  to  characterize  the  na- 
ture of  that  within  the  pregnant  woman 
which  establishes  the  pregnant  state,  the 
unpresslou  arises  that  these  extensively  edu- 
cated physicians  and  biologists  are  manipu- 
lating words  to  confuse,  and  to  further  a 
desiied  end,  rather  than  using  words  to  clar- 
ify an  objective  reality.  For  Instance,  the 
repeated  labelling  of  the  fetus  as  a  "potential 
human  being"  sounds  like  a  previously  agreed 
upon  party-line,  like  a  calculated  ambiguity 
intended  to  obscure,  insteakd  of  the  precise 
language  of  the  dls{>asslonate  scientist  de- 
lineating an  actuality.  Such  labeUing  is 
adroit.  While  not  den>-ing  that  the  fetus  La 
related  to  a  human  being,  it  denies  that  is  is 
a  human  being. 

The  defense  witnesses  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of.  or  to  have  forgotten,  the  admouLshuient 
of  William  Harvey  who,  in  1651,  in  his  great 
classic  on  Anatomical  Eiercisca  on  the  Gen- 
eration of  Animals,  stated  that — 

"To  have  recourse  to  new  and  unusual 
terms  were  less  to  bring  a  torch  to  lighten, 
tbain  CO  darken  things  still  more  with  a  cloud : 
It  were  to  attempt  an  explanation  .  .  . 

"By  I  an)  unknown,  and  to  impose  a 
greater  toll  to  the  reader  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  words  than  to  comprehend  the 
things  themselves." 

Here.  Harvey  Insists  that  the  true  scientist 
1-  one  who  exposits  reality  by  clarifj-ing  li. 
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not  one  wbo  muddles  It  by  camouflaging  it 
with  new  and  fuzzy  terms.  Recourse  to  the 
lexicon  makes  evident  that  the  defense  wit- 
nesses avoided  standard  medical  terminology 
to  circumvent  established  medical  knowledge 
by  using  the  metaphysical  term,  potential, 
which  they  misunderstand  and  misapply.  In 
so  doing,  they  ignored  what  even  the  high 
school  student  is  taught  from  the  most 
widely  used,  contemporary  high  school  text- 
book on  sex  education:  "Human  life  begins 
when  the  head  of  the  sperm  cell,  which  car- 
ries the  nucleus,  unites  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  ovum,  or  egg  cell."  (Interestingly,  Alan 
Guttmacher,  President  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World Population  and  a  foremost  cru- 
sader for  "abortlon-on-demand."  is  credited 
as  a  consultant  for  this  book.)  It  is  as  if  the 
goal  of  the  defense  were  to  confuse  the 
Court  about  the  biological  facts  in  the  hope 
that  the  Court  could  be  fooled  or  intimi- 
dated and  robbed  of  Its  common  sense  by 
a  chorus  of  witnesses  harmonizing  a  leit- 
motif. 

An  analysis  of  their  testimony,  however, 
reveals  discord  rather  than  concord.  The  de- 
fense witnesses  testified  to  two  contrary  po- 
sitions neither  of  which,  curiously,  derived 
from  their  competencies  as  experts  in  the 
disciplines  of  biology  or  medicine.  One  set  of 
witnesses  (Hall  and  Tietze)  espoxised  the 
position  that  the  fetus  does  not  have  "the 
nature  of  a  human  being"  but  is  only  a 
"potential  human  being."  The  other  set  of 
witness  (Lieberman,  Hardin  and  Notman) 
took  the  contrary  position  that  it  Is  beyond 
the  competency  of  the  natural  scientist  or 
physician  to  determine  who  is  a  human 
being  or  whether  the  fetus  is  a  human  be- 
ing, since  human  being  is  not  a  medical  con- 
cept or  even  a  scientific  issue.  In  other  words, 
they  insisted  that  human  being  is  a  relative, 
variable,  or  arbitrary  designation  superim- 
posed from  outside  their  specialties.  In  effect 
then,  the  former  set  of  witnesses  claimed  on 
medical  grounds  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  potential  and  an  actual  human  be- 
ing, whereas  the  latter  set  denied  that  it 
was  within  the  competency  of  the  biological 
and  medical  sciences  to  determine  wbo  is  or 
is  not  a  human  being.  These  discordant  po- 
sitions deserve  further  analysis. 

THE    FIRST    SET    OF    DEFENSE    WITNESSES 

For  the  former  to  define  the  fetus  as  a 
potenlal  human  being  is  a  misleading,  un- 
scientific, and  erroneous  use  of  the  term  and 
concept,  potential.  It  Is  misleading  because 
it  artificially  separates  one  stage  in  the  life 
of  an  individual.  a>  stage  that  is  part  of  the 
progressive  sequence  of  stages  leading  to 
maturity,  from  all  other  stages.  Thus,  the 
fetus  is  arbitrarily  singled  out,  labelled  po- 
tenial  and  robbed  of  the  status  It  shares  with 
actual  human  t)eings  In  all  other  stages  of 
life.  It  is  unscientific  because  it  does  not 
tell  us  what  the  fetus  is  only  what  it  may 
become.  It  Is  erroneous  because  it  Imposes  a 
philosophic  concept  where  It  does  not  apply. 
Nowhere  in  the  medical  literature,  or  in 
the  science  of  embryology  which  deals  specif- 
ically with  the  fetus,  is  the  metaphysical 
concept,  potential,  ever  used  In  this  manner. 
In  embryology,  the  accurate  and  technical 
terms  for  the  process  Implied  by  the  erron- 
eously applied  term,  potential,  are  growth. 
and  development,  terms  which  equally  apply 
to  zygote,  embyro,  fetus,  infant,  child, 
pubescent  and  adolescent. 

In  the  natural  order,  the  phrase,  potential 
hum.an  being,  can  only  have  meaning  when 
applied  to  egg  and  sperm,  which  are  special- 
ized parts  ordained  to  a  new  whole.  Sep- 
arately, each  shed  egg  and  sperm  has  a 
chromosomal  number  half  that  characteristic 
of  the  human  species.  Separately,  each  has  an 
extremely  limited  life  span:  the  egg,  less 
than  a  day;  the  sperm,  less  than  a  week. 
Biologically,  each  has  only  two  possible 
■•utures:  death  with  its  matter  returning  to 
the  nonliving  world;  or  transformation  into 
a   new.   living,   biologic    whole,    the   zygote. 
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through  a  unitlve  process  of 
cells.  This  zygote — a  new 
vidual — is   no  longer  part   ol 
body  any  more  than  a 
considered  part  of  the  motbe 
is  organically  related. 

This  new  whole  has  its  own 
rate  biological  destiny — the 
human  being  with  a  life  span 
in  scores  of  years  rather 
only     possesses     the     full 
chromosomes    characteristic 
being;  but  more  uniquely  it 
trinsic,  autonomous,  automat 
ing  radical  power  of  growth 
It  has  the  capacity  to  convert 
fully  developed  individual, 
tiure  whole  of  one  cell  into  a 
adult  man — consisting  of  m; 
numerous  organic  parts 
development  is  coninuous, 
sake    we    delineate    temporal 
such  as  zygote,  embryo,  fetiu 
pubescent    and    adolescent, 
phrase,  potential  hurnan  bein\ 
these  stages  has   no  scientifi  : 
cause,  whatever  the  stage,  it 
human  being  already  In 
embryology  in  reference  to 
and  fetus,  nor  in  pediatrics  in 
fant,  child,  pubescent  and 
one  talk  of  a  potential  hunfan 
only  talks  of  the  growth  and 
an  actual  human  being. 

That  this  is  what  biology 
ed  knowledge  and  is  best 
J.  H.  Woodger  of  the  Universl 
his  modern  classic,  Biologica, 

As  preliminary  and  fundan^ntal 
emphasizes  the  distinction 
organism — between  part  and 

"A  protozoon,   a   fertilized 
strained  muscle  fiber,  and  a 
exhibit  this  mode  of  organi^tlon 
the  cell  1  but  they  are  very 
and  to  confuse  them  Is  dlsastl'ous 
cell  therefore  I  shall  unders  and 
type  of  biological  organization 
entity.    A    protozoon    is    a    u  'lole 
which  is  characterized  througl  lOut 
by  the  cell-type  of  organizati  m 
ovum   is   a   temporal   part 
which  latter  is  not  cbaracteri^d 
type  of  organization  through 
An  unstriated  muscle  fiber  Is 
of  an  organism  and  this  part 
by   the   cell-type    of   organizdti 
spermatozoon  Is  a  special  pan 
by  the  same  type  of  organlza^on 
been  separated  'for  the 
duction.  It  is  as  we  shall  see 
demeanor  ...  to  confuse  a  pari 
(pp.  295-6) 

Woodger  makes  clear- 

"That  the  notion  of 
also   embrace    this    fact    of 
change.  It  should  be  noted 
rect  to  speak  of  an  ovum 
frog.   It   is   a  temporal  part 
which  is  the  frog.  . .  ."  ;p.  302) 

Woodger,  finally  distinguisi 
from  genetics : 

"The    difference    between 
monkey  is  one  topic  of  study 
to   genetics,   but   the    difference 
man  when  he  is  an  egg  and 
when  he  is  twenty-one  years 
another  topic  of  study  and 
bryology. '  (p.  338) 
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"What  exactly   is  it   that  fevelops — what 
persists,  and  what  changes? 

The     individual    living    o: 
event — a     spatio-temporal 
human  experience  it  is  knoi^ 
perceptual  object,  namely  a 
plant  of  every  day  life.  And 
object  is  a  character  of  an  e' 
buch  an  event  as  a  persistin 
to  say  we  know  the  event  wh)ch 
the   organism   as   having   a 
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nence  of  characterization  of  a 
Is  of  the  type  which  requires 
to  display   Itself,  since  succc  _ 
parts  of  the  event  are  differently 
ized — It  is  a  non-uniform  objecf 
torlcal  route  .  .  .  and  we  are 
the  earlier  parts  during  which, 
monly   expressed,   the    organisdi 
progressive  increase  in  comple::ity 
and  the  term  development  is 
applied  to  this  period."  (p.  339) 
In  summary,  then,  following 
can   be   stated   that   when   the 
egg,  which  is  a  separated  part  o: 
becomes  fertilized  by  the  speri^ 
separated  part  of  the  father,  a 
ual,  a  new  unique  whole,  com^s 
ence.  In  the  species.  Homo  s 
new  human  being.  As  Woodger  spates 
fuse  a  part  with  a  whole"  is 
a    "serious    misdemeanor."    Oni ! 
about  the  rights  of  a  human 
ent  stages  of  life,  but  that 
being   throughout   its   intrauterine 
trauterlne  existence  is  an 
biology,  the  science  of  life, 
derive  physical  proof  of  the 
sence  of  man. 
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Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Spfeaker,  last 
month  I  called  to  our  collea  rues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  prestigious  Masters 
Golf  Tournament  was  callously  observ- 
ing a  subtle  form  of  discrimination  and 
that  in  the  37  years  of  the  tournament's 
history  a  black  American  itolf  profes- 
sional has  never  been  invite  i  to  partic- 
ipate. 

In  a  letter  to  the  toumami  nt  director. 
17  of  our  colleagues  and  I  un  ;ed  that  the 
color  barrier  finally  be  broki  m  and  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Lee  Elder  lie  extended 
an  invitation.  Regrettably,  Av.  Clifford 
Roberts,  the  tournament  c  irector.  re- 
jected our  petition  and,  once  again,  a 
black  contestant  was  absent 

In  recent  days  two  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Poet  about  the 
Masters'  exclusion  of  blacks.  These  well- 
written  and  very  perceptive  articles — by 
sports  writer  George  Solomon  and  col- 
umnist Colman  McCarthy- -go  to  the 
very  core  of  the  problem  imd  discuss 
some  of  those  issues  which  p  -ompted  me 
to  initiate  an  effort,  for  the  second  time 
in  as  many  years,  to  overcom*  the  barrier 
thrown  up  against  black  professionals 
such  as  Elder,  Charlie  S  fford,  Pete 
Brown  and  others. 

I  believe  these  two  articles  varrant  full 
and  careful  consideration  not  only  by 
our  colleagues  but  by  those  vho  seek  to . 
achieve  full  equality  and  eqi  al  rights  in 
athletics  and  other  endeavors  as  well. 
I  commend  these  articles  ;o  our  col- 
leagues' attention  and  present  them 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  tie  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  A  pr.  7,  1973] 

Snobbishness  of  the  M  ksxEBS 

Tournament 

(By  Colman  McCarth  j) 

Tlie  unemployment  rate  for  blacks  Is  a 
little  higher  this  week,  due  to  tl  le  policies  of 
the  Augusta  National  Golf  Club.  The  Masters 
golf  tournament  began  Thursdiy  and  such 
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black  professionals  as  Lee  Elder,  Charlie  Sif- 
ford.  Jim  Dent,  Pete  Brown,  Oeorge  Johnson 
and  Chuck  Thorpe  were  not  competing.  They 
play  in  most  other  tournaments  on  the  tour, 
from  the  U.S.  Open — the  most  important 
event — to  the  Westchester  Open,  the  rich- 
est. But  unlike  these  tournaments  and  most 
others,  entry  to  the  Masters  is  not  based 
solely  on  skill  but  on  other  qualifications, 
set  out  like  guy  wires  by  the  captains  of  the 
Augusta  ship.  Attention  was  given  the  situ- 
ation, when  two  weeks  ago.  18  congressmen 
asked  that  Lee  Elder,  a  black  pro  from  Wash- 
ington, be  given  special  Invitation. 

The  controversy  over  the  Masters  is  not 
new.  though  the  congressional  interest  is. 
An  Augusta  official,  Clifford  Roberts,  a  77- 
year-old  Investment  banker,  rejected  the 
petition  from  Congress,  saying  it  would  be 
"discrimination  in  reverse  "  to  invite  Elder 
because  of  his  blackness.  Thirteen  categories 
exist  for  a  Masters  invitation.  These  include 
winning  a  regular  tour  event,  being  a  Ryder 
Cup  team  member,  being  among  the  first  16 
In  the  previous  U.S.  Open  or  the  first  eight 
in  the  PGA  championship.  Elder  himself  has 
said  he  wanted  "no  favors"  and  would  either 
make  it  under  the  Masters  rules  or  not  at  all. 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  final  putt  on 
the  Issue.  Yet,  like  the  greens  at  Augusta,  it 
Is  trickier  on  the  second  reading.  Although 
the  Masters  may  have  ducked  the  charge  of 
racism  a  stronger  case  can  be  made  that  the 
black  professionals  are  victims  of  Masters 
snobbery.  A  racist  irrationally  believes  some- 
body else  is  lower  than  he,  while  the  snob's 
delusion  is  that  he  is  higher  than  others.  The 
snobbery  of  Clifford  Roberts  and  his  all- 
white  golf  club  Is  that  they  play  their  tourn- 
ament above  the  ruck  who  play  in  the  reg- 
ular PGA  tournaments  held  46  times  in  1972. 
In  those  events,  the  60  leading  money  win- 
ners from  the  previous  year  automatically 
qualify.  Lee  Elder  is  32nd  on  the  list,  with 
1972  earnings  of  $70,000.  Yet,  this  qualifica- 
tion, good  enough  to  open  other  gates,  meets 
only  a  closed  door  in  Augusta. 

Actually,  the  term  Masters — suggesting  a 
field  of  masterful  players — is  puffery.  An 
argument  can  be  made  that  the  Masters  is 
actually  one  of  the  weakest  tournaments  of 
the  year.  Besides  Elder,  13  other  professionals 
in  1972 's  leading  money  winners  are  not 
playing  this  week.  Yet  Gardner  Dickinson, 
Don  January  and  Bob  Shaw  are  competing, 
even  though  none  finished  better  than  90th 
In  1972  winnings;  their  combined  earnings 
are  less  than  Elder's  alone.  In  addition  to 
professionals  of  questionable  mastery,  the 
Masters  sees  a  number  of  lack-luster  ama- 
teiu's  also  chopping  around  the  course  in 
aching  futility.  Then  again,  along  with  Amer- 
ican has-beens  and  never-will-bes,  a  foreign 
contingent  is  annually  Invited  to  Augusta. 
Brian  Barnes,  an  Englishman,  hacked  the 
turf  79  times  in  this  year's  first  round  and 
had  an  85  In  last  year's.  Hsieh  Yung-yo  had 
a  feeble  79  In  last  years  first  round.  The 
Irony  is  not  lost  on  Elder  that  foreign  players 
of  limited  talent  compete  in  a  tournament 
that  bars  many  Americans  of  proven  talent. 
About  not  playing  last  year,  he  said:  "Yes, 
you  could  say  I'm  pretty  disappointed.  They 
invited  the  winner  of  the  French  Open  and 
the  Dutch  Open.  I  won  the  Nigerian  Open 
last  fall,  and  It  carried  more  money  than 
those  other  two.  I  honestly  thought  this 
(1972)  was  the  year  I  would  be  invited."  One 
Invitation  Elder  did  receive,  and  accepted, 
was  to  play  on  South  African  courses — ones, 
like  Augusta,  where  no  blacks  had  ever 
played.  Elder  was  more  at  home  in  apartheid 
Johannesburg  than  magnolia  Augusta. 

A  second  reason  the  Masters  is  an  un- 
masterly  tournament  Is  that  only  about  80 
players  are  in  the  field.  The  U.S.  Open  and 
other  championships  are  tests  with  140  or 
150  entries.  For  most  PGA  events,  along  with 
the  top  60  money  winners,  who  are  exempt,  a 
quallf;  ing  round  of  18  holes  Is  held  on  Mon- 
days to  give  the  rabble  a  crack  at  the  big 
money.  In  1969,  Orville  Moodv,  an  Armv  ser- 


geant of  14  years  came  from  such  ranks  to 
win  the  U.S.  Open;  that  was  in  June,  but  he 
had  no  chance  to  compete  In  the  Masters 
two  months  before. 

The  snobbery  of  the  Masters  will  not  be 
eliminated  tintil  a  democracy  of  skill  prevails, 
the  way  it  prevails  in  other  tournaments. 
Black  golfers  like  Sifford,  Brown  and  Johnson 
have  won  POA  tour  events,  where  there  is 
no  stopping  them  from  competing.  What  is 
really  needed  to  democratize  Augusta  is  not 
change  of  attitude  in  the  club's  membership 
but  a  change  in  the  thinking  among  the 
white  pros  who  play  in  the  Masters.  Why 
can't  they  band  together  and  announce  that 
they  won't  play  until  new  qualifications  are 
used,  ones  similar  to  the  regular  PGA  events 
that  blacks  play  in.  This  kind  of  pressure 
amounts  to  a  boycott,  a  messiness  not  at 
home  In  a  country  club  sport  like  golf.  It  ap- 
parently is  too  daring  a  social  protest  for  a 
sport  traditionally  removed  from  the  grime 
of  reality.  Yet  something  is  unjust  when 
qualified  athletes  like  Elder  are  kept  from 
their  livelihood;  one  reason  the  injustice  con- 
tinues is  because  so  many  white  players  at 
this  weeks'  Masters  look  the  other  way. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Jack  Nicklaus, 
Arnold  Palmer  and  the  others  are  vmaware  of 
the  snob  priorities  in  Augusta.  Years  from 
now,  when  public  pressure — small  chance  of 
player  pressure — finally  does  open  up  the 
Masters  to  all  comers,  they  may  look  back 
with  regret  that  they  did"  not  speak  out. 
Such  regrets  have  been  expressed  by  athletes 
in  other  sports.  We  see  It  in  "The  Boys  of 
Summer,"  Roger  Kahn's  baseball  book  about 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers;  Carl  Erskine,  long 
retired  from  his  pitching  days  and  now  back 
in  Indiana,  talks  of  his  team  when  Jackie 
Robinson  first  Joins  it.  "Now  here's  what 
bothers  me.  He  (Robinson)  virins  a  game.  We 
go  to  the  next  town.  We're  all  on  the  train, 
a  team.  But  leaving  the  station,  he  doesn't 
ride  on  the  team  bus.  He  has  to  go  off  by 
himself.  He  can't  stay  in  the  same  hotel.  But 
I  didn't  say  anything  about  it.  Why?  Why 
didn't  I  say.  'Something's  wrong  here.  I'm 
not  gomg  to  let  this  happen.  Wherever  he's 
going.  I'm  going  with  him.'  I  never  did.  I 
sat  like  everybody  else,  and  I  thought,  'Good. 
He's  getting  a  chance  to  play  major  league 
ball.  Isn't  that  great?'  And  that's  as  far  as 
I  was  at  that  time."  Apparently,  that's  how 
far  are  the  white  fellow  professionals  of 
Elder,  Sifford,  Brown  and  other  black  play- 
ers. 

The  Masters  is  hardly  a  national  Issue,  yet 
It  Illustrates — for  the  millionth  time — a  basic 
social  reality  of  the  civil  rights  movement: 
that  snobbery  or  racism  is  often  less  the 
problem  than  those  of  broader  vision  who 
can  stop  it  but  don't.  It  is  to  allow  Clifford 
Roberts  to  keep  black  players  from  his  ex- 
clusive fairways  while  continuing  to  say: 
"The  sooner  a  black  plays  in  the  Masters, 
the  happier  I  will  be  .  .  .  Some  of  the  more 
dark  complected  boys  are  not  only  extremely 
capable  but  also  extremely  popular." 

And  also  extremely  disappointed  are  these 
"dark  complected  boys."  especially  when 
Masters  week  comes  around.  It  needs  to  be 
wondered,  though,  at  whom  the  disappoint- 
ment should  be  directed:  the  Masters  offi- 
cials for  their  snobbish  rules  or  the  white 
competitors  who  go  along  with  them. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  6,  19731 
The  Masters:  It's  Timf  for  Blacks 
OR  A  Boycott 
(By  George  Solomon) 
It  was  no  surprise  Clifford  Roberts,  chair- 
man of  the  Masters  Tournament  Committee, 
chose  to  ignore  congressional  pressures  and 
allow  the  holier-than-thou  golf  tournament 
to    begin   play    in    Augusta,    Ga.,    yesterday 
without  the  presence  of  Lee  Elder,  or  any 
other  black  contestant. 

For  years,  Roberts  and  his  fellow  commit- 
teemen who  oversee  America's  super  presti- 
gious golf  event  have  ignored  pleas  from  edi- 


torialists, sports  writers  and  many  citizens 
who  want  the  tournament  Integrated. 

That  the  Masters  remains  a  segregated  golf 
tournament  in  the  year  1973  Is  as  ridiculous 
as  baseball  excluding  blacks  from  the  World 
Series  or  the  NBA  excluding  whites  from 
Its  playoffs. 

It's  wrong. 

Roberts  languishes  in  his  green  Masters 
coat,  behind  the  green  hedges  of  Augusta 
National,  telling  how  Elder  or  any  other 
black  man  will  be  welcome  on  the  first  tee 
as  soon  as  he  meets  one  of  the  13  Masters 
qualifying  requirements.  These  requirements 
have  been  overlooked  and  revamped  often 
through  the  years. 

But  when  pressed  this  week  that  perhaps 
the  Masters  should  reevaluate  "Its  system," 
Roberts  replied:  "Any  further  conversation 
on  the  subject  is  like  flogging  a  dead  horse." 

One  need  not  be  a  sociologist  to  see  the 
times  have  bypassed  Clifford  Roberts.  He  is 
plodding  through  lUe  with  his  eyes  shut.  If 
his  eyes  were  open,  he  would  have  invited 
blacks  into  his  tournament  many  years  ago. 
It  would  have  been  the  right  thing  to  do. 
But  Roberts  hasn't  done  the  right  thing, 
which  is  why  In  such  matters  no  one  expects 
more  from  blm. 

What  Is  puzzling  Is  the  continued  accept- 
ance and  participation  in  the  Masters  by  the 
touring  golf  professionals.  Roberts  could  care 
less  about  the  desires  of  a  sports  column  l&t 
to  correct  an  injustice.  But  if  Jack  Nicklaus, 
Arnold  Palmer,  Lee  Trevino  and  Billy  Casper 
descended  en  masse  on  Roberts  and  told  him 
that  unless  blacks  were  invited  to  play,  they 
would  not,  he  would  listen.  He  would  listen 
hard. 

Without  Nicklaus.  Palmer,  et  al.  the  Mas- 
ters would  not  be  as  interesting  this  week. 

Without  them,  CBS  would  not  be  so  eager 
to  fill  the  Masters'  coffers  with  all  that  tele- 
vision money. 

Without  those  "names,"  the  Masters  would 
not  be  a  name  tournament.  Yesterday  would 
have  been  just  another  day  at  Augusta  Na- 
tional, where  rich  men  play  golf  surrounded 
by  azaleas  and  dogwoods  and  never  worry 
about  starting  times. 

Roberts  might  well  tell  the  "Big  Pour"  to 
scram.  And  if  they  did,  another  30  or  40  big 
names  might  follow.  Which  means  instead 
of  spending  the  week  at  Augusta,  they  would 
be  playing  for  a  $300,000  pot  at  a  course  in 
Miami  Beach  or  Nashville  or  Louisville  or 
some  place. 

A  boycott  of  the  Masters  would  not  hurt 
the  pros.  But  it  would  hurt  Clifford  Roberts. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  whether  Nick- 
laus. Palmer,  Trevino  and  Casper  are  willing 
to  do  something  that  must  be  done.  The  is- 
sue at  hand  is  bigger  than  Clifford  Roberts 
or  The  Green  Coat  or  Lee  Elder.  Can  we,  as 
citizens  of  this  country — and  that  Includes 
the  Big  Four — allow  an  event  as  prestigious 
as  the  Masters  to  remain  segregated? 

Do  these  players  have  an  obligation  to  the 
country  whose  people  have  done  much  to 
make  them  rich?  Or  does  their  obllgatlor. 
begin  with  Roberts,  who  runs  a  tournament 
sanctioned  by  the  PGA.  but  not  approved  oi 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Possibly  Nicklaus  Is  content  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  smiling  in  an  $18  Hathaway 
golf  shirt;  maybe  Palmer  feels  he  is  makinj: 
a  contribution  to  society  designing  goU 
clubs.  One  cannot  look  Into  their  heads 
Hopefully,  these  men  go  beyond  their  three- 
woods  and  golf  shirts. 

Some  people  believe  athletes  shoiUd  not 
involve  themselves  in  politics  or  anything 
else  not  directly  connected  with  hitting  a 
ball.  Not  so.  The  athlete  is  a  part  of  society 
and  therefore  expected  to  react  to  its 
workings. 

Nicklaus,  Palmer,  Trevino,  Casper  and  all 
the  other  big  names  of  golf  have  done  well 
from  this  country.  The  time  has  come  for 
them  to  put  something  back. 

Either  blacks  play  In  the  Masters,  or  boy- 
cott the  tournament. 
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ANDERSON  AMENDMENT  OFFERS 
REALISTIC  APPROACH  TOWARD 
BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
consideration  of  tlie  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  scheduled  for  floor  ac- 
tion this  week,  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  have  arisen  over  the  Anderson 
p.2nendment  to  that  bill. 

As  a  Congressman  from  an  urban  area, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Anderson 
provision  which  would  allow  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  urban  system  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  either  bus 
or  rail  mass  transit  or  for  liighway-re- 
lated  purposes.  However.  I  also  realize 
the  anxieties  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  more  rural  regions  who  fear  that 
this  amendment  would  result  in  a  de- 
crease of  highway  funding  for  their  dis- 
tricts. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  Anderson 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  be  a  raid 
on  the  highway  trust  fund.  It  is  simply 
a  realistic  and  responsible  approach  to- 
ward bringing  about  a  more  balanced 
transportation  system  in  this  country.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the  areas  where  the 
need  for  balance  is  most  apparent — the 
iirban  areas.  It  does  not  disturb  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  rural  areas  or  in  any 
u-ay  endanger  their  ongoing  highway 
programs. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  listing  of  the  major  points  which 
should  be  emphasized  when  considering 
the  Anderson  amendment.  I  hope  that 
this  listing  «-ill  help  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  to  point  out  that  the  Ander- 
son amendment  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
entihighway  measure.  It  is  intended  to 
be  a  protransportation  measure — one 
which  would  allow  all  segments  of  our 
Nation  to  profit  by  allowing  them  to  de- 
cide their  own  mobility  priorities. 

First.  No  States  would  get  less  money 
if  the  Anderson  amendment  passes.  The 
p.pportionment  formulas  by  which  the 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  are  not  affected. 
The  amendment  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  tlie  uses  to  which  the  money  can  be 
directed  m  urban  areas. 

Second.  The  Anderson  amendment 
merely  allows  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
urban  funds.  It  does  not  mandate  an 
urban  area  to  use  its  revenues  for  mass 
transit;  it  simply  provides  local  officials 
witli  the  option  to  choose  between  high- 
way or  mass  transit,  depending  upon 
their  most  compelling  local  needs. 

Third.  The  highv/ay  funds  available 
for  transit  are  supplemental  to  those 
available  through  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  UMTA  money 
still  remains  as  the  primary  source  of 
mass  transit  funding;  the  highway 
money  which  would  be  provided  is  in- 
j  Intended  primarily  as  supplemental 
revenue. 

Fourth.  The  level  of  highway  funding 
tD  rural  areas  would  not  be  disturbed. 
The  Anderson  amendment  would  allow 
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flexibility  only  in  the  use  bf  urban  sys- 
tem funds.  Funds  apportioned  to  rural 
regions  would  continue  tq  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  highways  an di  would  not  be 
available  for  mass  transit 

Fifth.  The  Anderson  amendment 
would  not  disiTjpt  plans  for  completion 
of  the  interstate  system  i  r  reduce  the 
amount  of  interstate  finai  cing 

Sixth.  The  Anderson  an  endment  is  a 
separate  Issue  from  pass-through  of 
highway  funds  to  local  governments.  The 
two  are  not  related. 

In  closing,  I  again  woul  1 
that   the  Anderson 
parochial  legislation.  It 
transportation  policy.  Rattier 
urban  areas  the  freedom 
important  issues  affectinj 
their  citizens. 

Rather  than  continuing 
and    piecemeal    transportation 
which  has  evolved  in  this 
colonial  days,  we  should 
times  and  recognize  that 
find  new  priorities  are  neiled. 
derson  amendment,  I  belli  ve 
vehicle  through  which  this 
be  initiated.  It  is  progress^i^e 
ingful  legislation,  and  its 
be  a  significant  advancement 
ing  all  Americans  with  a  bi  Janced 
portation  system  of  the  ffture 
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HON.  JEROME  R. 


VALDIE 


OF   CAtlFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  16 
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Mr.   WALDIE.   Mr. 
year    has    passed    since 
legislation    to   create    a 
cemetery  in  Port  Chicagc 
that  time,  the  President 
National  Cemeteries  Act 
which  would  have  taken 
viate  the  overcrowding 
many  of  our  national 

I  am  again  introducing 
which  will  authorize  the 
the  Army  to  establish  a 
tery  in  Port  Chicago  or  a 
Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
the  national  cemeteries  in 
filled  to  capacity  and 
nated  as  inactive.  It  is 
California,  with  its  large 
lation,  is  without  a 
tional  cemetery. 

In  the  past,  efforts  were 
deceased  veterans  in 
to  the  places  where  they  li 
their  families  continued 
becoming  increasingly 
from     northern 
buried  as  far  away  as 
This  is  a  hardship  on 
veterans    both    monetar 
tionally. 

One  of  the  proposed 
cago,  is  located  in  the  eas 
Contra   Costa   County 
quired  by  the  Navy  in  196 
as  a  safety  buffer  zone 
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Weapons  Depot  Station  in  Ctncord,  Ac- 
cording to  Rear  Admiral,  DSN  Com- 
mander, Mark  Woods  of  the  (Naval  Ord- 
nance System  Command — 

The  concurrent  use  of  this  lahd  as  a  cem- 
etery and  as  a  safety  buffer  zoi  e  Is  feasible. 

As  an  alternative  site,  m:  legislation 
proposes  the  consideration  of  Camp 
Parks,  an  inactive  military  fa  cllity  which 
borders  the  Eighth  and  Nin  h  Congres- 
sional Districts  in  California, 

In  view  of  the  desperate  need  for 
burial  facilities  for  veterans  in  Califor- 
nia, I  would  hope  that  ths  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  tai^  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation. 


I*IASS   TRANSIT   NEEDED 
ALLEVIATE  GASOLINE 


TO   HELP 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES3*rrATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1973 
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Mr.    ANDERSON   of 
Speaker,  all  over  the  coim 
service  stations  are  being 
because  of  the  lack  of 
shortage  is  particularly  acuU 
die  West,  where  distances  to 
are  greatest. 

Yet,  while  we  face  an 
continue  to  waste  gasoline, 
the  urban  areas,   where 
backed  up  for  miles  bumper 
effectively  utilize  only  5 
potential  energy   of   this 
source. 

Studies  have  shown  that 
reduction  in  automobile  usa^ 
half  a  millon  barrels  of  oil 
if  we  could  divert  the  margijial 
user — the  commuter — to  ;i 
transit,  our  savings  in 
significant  and  perhaps  we 
witnessing  the  shortages 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  futurfe, 
will  become  even  worse  unless 
action  is  taken  to  conserve 
it  in  a  maimer — such  as 
where  passenger  miles  per 
ime  are  more  efficient. 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
importing  over  58  percent 
1985 — over  twice  as  much 
rently  import.  As  a  result, 
forced  to  rely  even  more  on 
but  politically  volatile  Middlje 

To  conserve  gasoline  so 
really  need  gasoline — those 
areas — can  have  an  adequa|,e 
gasoline  at  reasonable  cost, 
my  colleagues  to  support  om 
to  6.  502  which  would  permit 
with  a  population  of  at  le^st 
use    $700     million    of 
fxmds — funds  they  presently 
may  only  use  for  urban 
struction — for  mass  transit 
construction  as  well  as  for 

This  amendment  does 
Interstate  System  nor  does 
primary  or  secondary  syste^n 
permits  a  city  receiving 
funds  to  use  those  funds  to 
struct  a  bus  or  rail  transi . 
well  as  highway  constructioii . 
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If  adopted,  our  amendment  would  con- 
serve gasoline  and,  thus,  help  relieve  the 
shortages  that  are  currently  appearing 
in  rural  America. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  16  entitled  "Gasoline  Runs  Short 
Throughout  the  United  States"  in  the 
Record : 

Gasoline    Runs    Shobt    Throughout    the 

United  States 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

What  began  10  days  ago  as  spot  scarcities 
of  gasoline  in  a  handful  of  states  has  now 
blossomed  into  a  coast-to-coast  shortage. 

It  is  not  so  bad  that  motorists  can't 
buy  gasoline  but  it  Is  serious  enough  to 
have  forced  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  dis- 
count and  oS-brand  gas  stations  whose  sup- 
plies have  been  cut  ofif  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  is  also  bad  enough  to  have  closed 
major-brand  stations  in  states  like  Min- 
nesota and  Florida  that  are  at  the  end  of 
the    gasoline    distribution    network. 

"These  are  the  states  that  are  on  the  drag 
end  of  the  pipeline  system,"  said  an  official  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  "Things  are  very  tight  right 
now  In  Florida,  where  there  isn't  even  a 
refinery  to  help  things  out." 

The  Middle  West  has  been  hit  hardest  by 
the  shortage.  Metro  600  of  Minneapolis  has 
closed  21  of  Its  22  stations.  All  last  week,  gas 
stations  In  northern  Illinois  found  them- 
selves out  of  either  regular  or  premium  gas- 
oline. Oas  stations  throughout  Iowa  were 
being  rationed  to  between  70  and  90  per 
cent  of  what  they  got  last  year,  even  though 
demand  was  running  10  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year's  pace. 

Oil  Jobbers  (wholesale  distributors)  In- 
sisted It  would  get  worse  In  the  Middle  West. 
Over  the  weekend,  a  refining  subsidiary  of 
Kerr-McGee  Oil  Co.  named  Triangle  Petro- 
leum closed  Its  storage  terminals  in  Des 
Moines,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  a  move  that  cut  off  Independent  dis- 
tributors In  a  four-state  region  from  a  25 
million  gallon  gasoline  supply. 

"There's  no  question  it's  going  to  close  a 
lot  of  Independents."  said  William  Deutsch, 
who  represents  all  the  independent  market- 
ers In  Illinois.  "It  will  even  put  some  of  the 
branded  stations  in  trouble." 

Things  were  almost  as  bad  In  New  Eng- 
land, where  an  average  of  five  stations  were 
closed  in  both  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts each  day  of  last  week. 

Sure  OU  Co.  was  forced  to  close  12  of  the 
60  stations  It  runs  In  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Sure  said  It  had  been  getting 
40  tank-loads  of  gasoline  per  week,  was  cut 
back  to  20  two  weeks  ago  and  has  been  told 
It  will  be  down  to  10  in  another  two  weeks. 

Rural  Connecticut  has  been  hit  especially 
hard.  Sure  closed  three  Save-Way  stations 
selling  the  only  discount  gas  In  the  farm 
country  of  eastern  Connecticut.  Several  dis- 
tributors of  bulk  gasoline  In  the  same  re- 
gion of  the  state  have  been  told  they  will 
get  no  gas  next  month,  which  means  that  the 
farmers  they,  serve  exclusively  will  have 
trouble  getting  gas  for  their  tractors. 

Further  south,  things  aren't  that  bad  but 
neither  are  they  very  good.  The  Greenbelt 
Consumer  Services,  Inc.,  which  runs  a  chain 
of  10  stations  that  discount  BP  gasoline  in 
the  Washington  area,  has  just  been  told  that 
the  9  mUllon  gallons  that  BP  supplies  it  with 
every  year  will  not  be  forthcoming  after 
July  9. 

"They've  cut  us  off  from  the  only  supply 
of  gasoline  we've  had  for  the  last  10  years," 
said  Eric  Waldbaum,  president  of  Oreenbelt 
Consumer   Services.    "We've    gone    to   other 
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suppliers,  who  have  all  told  us  they  don't 
have  enough  to  service  us  or  any  other  new 
customer  that  might  come  along." 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  sudden  short- 
age of  discount  gas  is  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  getting  into  the  discount 
business  at  the  same  time  that  the  inde- 
pendents are  being  forced  out  of  it. 

Exxon  is  now  marketing  discount  gas 
under  the  brand  name  Alert  at  16  stations  In 
four  states.  Gulf  discounts  gas  under  two 
labels.  Economy  and  Bulko.  Shell  markets 
it  under  the  brand  name  Ride,  Mobil 
under  the  name  Cello.  Phillips  Petroleum 
discounts  Blue  Goose  and  Red  E>ot  gas. 

The  emergence  of  the  big  discounters  come 
at  a  time  when  major  oil  companies  are  clos- 
ing their  unprofitable  brand  name  stations 
all  over  the  U.S. — stations  that  are  more  than 
300  miles  from  a  refinery,  have  only  a  few 
pumps  and  do  auto  repair. 

Exxon  is  in  the  process  of  closing  150  of 
Its  400  retail  stations  In  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Gulf  has  put  up  for 
sale  3,500  stations  In  21  states,  from  Illi- 
nois across  the  country  to  California  and 
Washington  State.  BP  has  already  pulled  out 
of  the  Northeast,  and  Sun  Oil  Co  has  with- 
drawn from  Tennessee  and  most  of  the  upper 
Midwest.  Cities  Services,  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  are  also  closing 
stations. 

The  oil  companies  insist  that  the  big  rea- 
sons for  the  gas  shortage  are  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  "sweet"  (low  sulfur)  crude  oil 
and  a  nationwide  shortage  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity. They  claim  they  need  five  new  re- 
fineries a  year  to  keep  up  with  demand.  They 
point  out  that  not  one  new  refinery  is  being 
built  in  the  UJS,  today. 

The  refinery  shortage  Is  so  acute  that  the 
independent  refineries  find  themselves  being 
courted  with  more  fervor  than  at  any  time 
In  memory.  An  aide  to  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele 
(R-Conn.)  claims  that  the  competition  for 
refined  products  like  gasoline  Is  one  reason 
Sure  Oil  has  had  to  close  some  of  its  Con- 
necticut stations. 

"The  company  was  about  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  a  Canadian  refijiery,"  the  aide 
said,  "when  a  major  oil  company  offered  to 
buy  the  refinery  product  at  the  same  prices 
Sure  offered  but  won  the  contract  when  It 
guaranteed  to  supply  the  refinery  with  crude 
oil." 

The  head-to-head  combat  between  the 
major  oil  suppliers  and  the  independent  dis- 
tributors is  bound  to  get  worse  as  the  gaso- 
line shortage  gets  worse. 

Greenbelt  Consumer  Services  has  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protesting  the  move  by  BP  that 
will  cut  them  off  from  gasoline,  and  in  the 
only  known  court  action  so  far  a  federal 
Judge  In  Phoenix  ordered  Phillips  Petroleum 
to  restore  gasoline  sales  to  a  discount  chain 
it  tried  to  cut  off. 

MeanwhUe,  the  gasoline  shortage  itself 
promises  to  get  worse  as  motorists  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  improving  weather.  Last  week, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Boston  reported 
that  they  did  not  receive  a  single  bid  for 
contracts  to  fuel  city  vehicles.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  they  faced  the  prospect  of 
being  unable  to  run  police  cars  and  fire 
trucks  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  GOES  METRIC 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional interest  in  an  orderly  conversion 
of  our  industrial,  social,  and  educational 
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systems  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  has  gained  great  momen- 
tum since  the  release  of  the  Bureau  o' 
Standards  Metric  Study  report  on  Jul' 
19,  1971. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impetus  to  the 
metric  conversion  program  has  coma 
thi'ough  the  announcement  on  Friday. 
April  13,  that  General  Motors  Corp.,  the 
Nation's  largest  automobile  manufac- 
turer, has  decided  to  switch  to  the  metric 
system  for  all  of  its  new  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  fol- 
lows by  a  few  weeks  the  decision  of  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  to  produce  all  ol 
its  Hough  Co.  production  at  Libertyville. 
HI.,  according  to  metric  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  voluntary  action  b.v 
General  Motors  Corp.,  followed  by  similar 
decisions  of  many  American  industries, 
should  encourage  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish an  official  federally  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  metric  conversion  targeted  for 
January  1,  1984. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  tliis  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  metric  study  re- 
port, and  in  accordance  with  H.R.  2351. 
wliich  some  25  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  have  cosponsored.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  will  recommend  this  or  a 
similar  measure  for  early  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  attaching  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal: 
GM  Decides  To  Switch  to  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem FOR  All  New  Products 

Detroit. — General  Motors  Corp.,  the  ra- 
tion's largest  manufacturer,  said  it  has  de- 
cided to  switch  to  the  metric  system  for  all 
new  products.  Including  the  Wankel  rotary 
engine  It  Is  developing. 

The  giant  auto  maker  said  it  will  lea\e 
service  parts  in  production  unchanged.  The 
rate  of  total  change-over  to  metric  measure- 
ment "will  be  governed  by  the  release  of  new 
parts,  metrically  dimensioned,  and  by  the 
normal  phasing  out  of  In-productlon  parts," 
GM  said. 

General  Motors,  which  buys  parts,  compo- 
nents equipment  and  services  from  nearly 
40,000  other  companies,  said  it  wUl  Imple- 
ment "supplier  coordination"  as  required. 
It  added  that,  during  the  gradual  switch  to 
total  metrificatlon,  it  will  need  to  buy  some 
capital  equipment  capable  of  measurement 
in  both  English  and  metric  units. 

The  move  is  likely  to  have  an  especially  im- 
portant impact  on  the  machine  tool  Industry, 
because  GM,  either  directly  or  through  sup- 
pliers, commands  a  svibetantial  volume  of 
purchtises  from  that  industry. 
a  matter  of  years 

A  OM  spokesman  said  a  long  time  will  be 
required  for  the  total  change-over,  explain- 
ing "It's  a  matter  of  years;  there's  no  way 
of  saying  how  many."  But  the  very  fact  that 
OM,  which  last  year  spent  $14  billion  at 
outside  suppliers,  is  moving  to  metric  meas- 
ures may  well  have  a  prodding  effect  on  U.S. 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  No.  2  U.S.  auto  maker, 
has  made  no  formal  commitments  such  as 
OM's,  but  sources  said  Ford's  next  new  U.S.- 
bullt  engine,  a  four-cylinder  unit  to  be  pro- 
duced In  Lima,  Ohio,  will  be  metric. 

Ford's  U.S.  car-making  operations  have  had 
to  adjust  somewhat  to  metric  measures  in 
recent  years,  liecause  the  engine  and  trans- 
mission on  the  subcompact  Pinto,  Introduced 
in  1970.  are  Imported  from  Europe  and  arc 
metrically  measured.  The  rest  of  the  car  i> 
built  in  the  U.S. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHERS 

Chrysler  Corp.  also  hasn't  made  any  such 
sweeping    public    statement,    and    wovildu'i. 
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comment  on  GM's  move.  But  Ford,  Chrysler 
and  American  Motors  Corp.  all  may  be  af- 
fected by  GM's  move,  because  the  giant 
auto-maker  supplies  some  parts  to  each  of  Its 
fompetltors;  and  as  new  versions  of  these 
Items  are  developed  by  GM,  they  will,  under 
the  new  policy,  presumably  be  metrically 
measured. 

In  Cincinnati,  Robert  C.  Be  vis,  vice  presi- 
dent for  machine  tool  marketing  at  Cincin- 
nati Mllacron  Inc.,  said  GM's  switch  to  met- 
ric will  pose  few  problems  for  his  company, 
a  supplier. 

A  Cincinnati  Mllacron  spokesman  added 
that  the  concern  Bupplles  OM's  foreign  plants 
from  facilities  both  In  the  C.S.  and  abroad. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  FRANK  D.  REEVES 


Hon.  YTonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CAIJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  April  8,  1973,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Nation  suffered  the 
loss  of  an  outstanding  lawyer,  educator, 
and  civil  rights  leader.  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Reeves  was  one  of  the  fiist  blacks  at  the 
forefront  of  the  integration  movement 
during  three  decades  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  blacks  in  the  field  of  politics. 

My  sadness  over  this  great  loss  Is 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  and  his 
death  will  truly  leave  a  void  in  the  lead- 
ership of  this  country. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Reeves,  I  am,  today, 
inserting  into  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wasliington  Post  wiiicli  gives  a  little 
insight  into  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
man: 

Rights  Lawyee  Frank  D.  Reeves  Dies 
(By  Alice  Bonner) 

Frank  D.  Reeves,  57,  a  Washington  lawyer, 
educator.  clvU  rights  activist  and  Democratic 
Party  official,  died  Sunday  night  at  Preed- 
men's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Reeves,  long  a  leader  In  the  black  com- 
munity here,  bad  been  admitted  to  Preed- 
men's  six  weeks  ago  after  suffering  a  stroke. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  more  than  200  of  his 
friends  and  associates  had  gathered  in  Ran- 
kin Chapel  at  Howard  University,  where  he 
had  been  associated  with  the  law  school  for 
more  than  30  years,  to  offer  prayers. 

Mr.  Reeves,  who  onoe  called  Negro  leaders 
of  the  generation  before  his  "beneflclarles  of 
segregation  because  they  owe  their  status  to 
the  suffrance  of  whites,"  was  himself  both  a 
beneficiary  and  an  originator  of  the  integra- 
tion movement  during  three  decades. 

In  an  era  that  prodxiced  many  "first  blacks" 
In  areas  that  previously  had  been  exclusively 
white,  he  captured  seven  such  "firsts." 

He  was  the  first  black  man  to  be  appointed 
to  the  three-man  Board  of  Commisaioners 
that  headed  the  District  of  Columbia  untU 
1967,  although  he  never  took  otBce. 

He  was  the  first  black  man  to  be  elected  as 
a  Democratic  national  committeeman  froui 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  state. 

He  was  the  first  black  man  to  be  a  pres- 
idential administrative  assistant,  to  rep- 
resent a  president  at  an  Inaugural,  to  be  a 
presidential  elector,  to  second  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  presidential  candidate  and  to  serve 
as  a  presidential  appointee  to  an  emergency 
labor  board. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  elected  a  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  in  May.  1960.  He  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
at  the  Democratic  convention  In  Los  Ange- 
les In  July  of  that  year. 
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After  Mr.  Kennedy  took 
dent   in  January,    1961,   b« 
Reeves,   who  bad   traveled 
minorities    adviser    In    his 
position  of  special  assistant. 
Ity,  Mr.  Reeves  represented 
the  Inaugural  of  the  govei  nor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

That  same  year.  Mr.  Kex  nedy  ncMnlnated 
Mr.  Reeves  to  fill  a  vacai  cy  on  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Commissioners.  It  was  a  move  that 
had  been  long  predicted  b;  both  the  press 
and  the  public. 

Within  seven  days  afti  r  the  appoint- 
ment, however.  Mr.  Reev(  s  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  nomlnatloi  .  A  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  investigatU  n  had  found  in- 
formation In  his  tax  record  of  belated  filing 
of  federal  Income  tax  reti  rns  and  several 
tax  liens  against  him. 

In  his  withdrawal  states  lent.  Mr.  Reeves 
said:  "I  know  the  attacb 
been  poUtlcaUy  Inspired 
embarrass  me  and  the  administration  is  the 
handiwork  of  long  time  political  foes 

Mr.    Kennedy's    second 
Duncan,  a  former  District  ifecorder  of  deeds, 
because  the  city's  first  blai  k  commissioner. 

Mr.  Reeves  continued  as  i .  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  untU  1964  but  did  not 
return  to  his  White  House  position.  His 
disqualification  for  the  cor|missloner's  office 
marked  the  beginning  of 
political  career  that  began 
headed  the  Citizens  Comm  ittee  to  Re-elect 
Truman  here. 

He  later  supported  anu  r  orked  for  Demo- 
cratic Party  presidential  lopefuls  AvereU 
Harriman  In  1952,  Adlai  Stivenson  who  won 
the  nomination  that  year,  fstes  Kefauver  In 
1956  and  Hubert  Humphrey  In  1960,  before 
Mr.  Kennedy  won  the  nomination.  In  1968, 
he  was  a  presidential  electoi . 

Mr.  Reeves'  long  and  bril.iant  legal  career 
began  when  he  finished  lax '  school  at  How- 
ard University  In  1939.  i ,  year  later,  he 
joined  Ttaurgood  Marshall  as  an  assistant 
counsel  to  the  National  As  soclation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  Pei  pie. 

Mr.  Reeves  later  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
Involved  in  the  cases  whic!  i  led  to  the  his- 
toric school  desegregation  >rder  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1954. 

As  Washington  represi  ntative  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  ]  ducational  Fund 
from  1946  to  1961,  he  was  involved  in  most 
of  the  civil  rights  cases  handled  by  the 
NAACP  and  the  National  Co  iference  of  Black 
Lawyers. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Reeves  wa(  one  of  the  at- 
torneys for  Adam  Clajrton  Powell  when  the 
former  congressman  fougl  t  for  reinstate- 
ment m  the  House  of  Re]  resentatlves.  Mr. 
Reeves  also  heljjed  to  settle  the  multlmilllon 
dollar  estate  of  the  religl<  us  leader,  Sweet 
Daddy  Grace,  founder  of  th  ;  House  of  Prayer 
for  All  People. 

He  represented  the  Soi  ithem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  here  and  its  Poor  Peo- 
ples Campaign  In  1968.  H  s  handled  many 
cases  for  Youth  Pride,  In  :.,  from  1968  to 
1970  and  served  as  person  il  counsel  to  its 
director.  Marlon  Barry  Jr. 

"The  best  attorney  I  ever  met,"  Barry  said 
of  him.  "He  was  commltte<  beyond  a  doubt 
to  the  advancement  of  bl  ^ck  people.  This 
city  has  lost  a  great  person.' 

Mr.  Reeves  had  served  as  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington's  coordinator  for  the  election, 
setting  up  a  citizens  board  1  it  the  pilot  police 
project  In  the  third  police  district  In  1970. 
They  had  been  close  friend  i  for  many  years. 
Mayor  Washington  said: 

"The  passing  of  a  long  time  friend  and 
colleague  leaves  me  with  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss.  He  was  throu  ^hout  his  distin- 
guished career  a  dedicated  i  nd  effective  pub- 
lic servant,  always  willing  to  take  on  addi- 
tional responsibilities  to  s(  rve  his  city  and 
his  nation. 

"His  distinguished  legal    aid  academic  ca- 
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reers  and  his  ability  to  provide 
intervention  In  complicated 
long  be  remembered  by  thoc^ 
with  him. 

"His  friendship  and  suppo^ 
our  years  In  school  and  the 
in    public    service    have    beer 
strength   to  m«.  The  residents 
and  his   mimy  friends  were 
untiring  efforts  to  better  the 

Mr.  Reeves  had  participate^ 
field  of  education.  Last  year 
ed  to  the  D.C.  board  of 
which  is  responsible  for  the 
of   Federal   City  Ctrflege   and 
College.  He  subsequently  was 
man  of  the  board. 

He  had  U\ight  at  the 
Law    School   on    a   full   or 
since   1939   and   became   a 
1965.  He  was  on  sabbatical 
of  his  death. 

Herbert  O.  Reid,  acting 
school,  said  he  remembered 
dear  friend  and  exceptional 
was  "no  call  to  public  service 
not  respond." 

As  a  1969  fellow  at  the 
plied  Research  Center,  Mr, 
establish  the  Joint  Center  for 
les,  a  Cooperative  between 
sity  and  the  Research  Center 
tlve   director   of    the   Joint 
years,  resigning  last  year  to 
fellow  at  the  Research  Centet 

Charles  Duncan,  former  D 
counsel  and  a  partner  with 
private   law  firm  from   1954 
him   "a  very  capable  and 
who  had  the  community  and 
at  heart.  People  who  knew 
very  much." 

Born    In    Montreal,    Canac^a, 
grew  up  there  and  In  New 
ing    to    Washington    with 
youth,  he  attended  Shaw  Jun)or 
and  graduated  from  Dunbar 
1932. 

After   he    received    his 
Howard,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court,   the 
courts  here,  the  VS.  Court 
peals,  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  and 
of  Claims. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Na 
eral  Bar  Associations,  the 
and  Defenders  Association 
Lawyers  Club. 

He    was   a   member   of   the 
United  Givers  Fund,  the 
of    the    International    Africah 
Conimerce  and  the  board  of 
Society  of  Washington. 

His    first    marriage    to 
ended    In   divorce.   They  had 
Daniel  R.  and  Deborah  E.,  of 

He  married  the  former 
1967.  The  home  Is  at  2330  Godd 

Also  surviving  are  his  moth  er 
phy,  his  father,  Fred  B.  Reevei 
children,   Linda   and  Stephei , 
Washington. 
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AFTER    27    YEARS    BUyPAIX)    WAR 
HERO  FINALLY  GETS  AWARD 


HON.  THADDEUS  J 


OF    NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  5ENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 
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When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
battalion  aid  station  immediately  ini- 
tiated the  paperwork  recommending 
him  for  a  Purple  Heart  Award. 

Since  Mr.  Lombardo  was  aware  that 
his  mother  already  was  extremely  dis- 
tressed at  notification  of  his  brother's 
death  in  service  and  the  information  that 
another  brother  was  missing  in  action, 
he  refused  to  permit  the  paperwork  to 
continue  on  his  award  for  fear  that  it 
would  further  upset  her. 

Last  week,  at  a  ceremony  in  Federal 
Court  House  in  Buffalo,  Sgt.  Michael 
Lombardo  belatedly  received  the  Purple 
Heart  as  a  result  of  a  search  of  military 
records  initiated  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  by  my  office. 

The  search  located  the  records  sub- 
stantiating the  injuries  suffered  by  Ser- 
geant Lombardo  at  Mindanao  during  the 
PhiUppine  lii>eration.  He  was  wounded 
by  shrapnel  fragments  while  attempting 
to  aid  another  soldier  and  not  only  re- 
fused the  Purple  Heart,  but  I  was  in- 
formed also  refused  the  Bronze  Star 
Award. 

At  the  aid  station  where  he  was  taken 
for  treatment  he  discovered  that  the 
papers  routinely  being  prepared  by  the 
sergeant  in  charge  to  award  him  the 
Purple  Heart  would  result  in  notification 
to  his  mother  of  his  bravery.  The  ser- 
geant asked  for  the  papers  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  them  up  so  that  word  of 
his  own  injury  would  not  get  back  home. 

Now,  after  27  years.  Sergeant  Lom- 
bardo finally  has  received  the  Purple 
Heart  Award  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled. 

I  had  planned  to  be  present  at  tlie 
ceremony  in  Buffalo  but  was  confined  to 
the  hospital  for  a  recurring  back  ailment. 
However,  I  was  able  to  talk  to  Sergeant 
Lombardo  by  telephone  immediately 
after  the  presentation  of  the  award. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  Sergeant 
Lombardo's  mother  only  recently  was 
told  of  his  bravery  and  said  she  was  "very 
much  surprised,"  but  not  up)set  after  all 
these  years. 

One  of  Buffalo's  American  Legion  posts 
Is  named  for  his  brother,  Francis,  who 
was  killed  in  action.  His  missing  brother, 
Joseph,  later  turned  up  safe  and  soimd 
and  now  also  Is  living  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sergeant  Lombardo  not 
only  was  a  brave  soldier  but  also  was  a 
most  considerate  son.  It  was  only 
through  the  insistence  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  that  the  search  of 
military  records  was  initiated  with  the 
help  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  I  was  happy  to  be  helpful  In  lo- 
cating key  medical  reports  for  documen- 
tation. 


PRESIDENT     PLANS     FOR     "GRAND 
TOUR"  OF  EUROPE  IN  FALL 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 

rise  to  congratulate  President  Nixon  on 

his  admirable  performance  in  the  area  of 

foreign  policy.  As  reported  in  the  New 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

York  Times  article  below,  the  President 
announced  on  Sunday,  April  15,  that  he 
intends  to  make  a  comprehensive  diplo- 
matic tour  of  Europe  this  fall,  in  an 
effort  to  solidify  relations  with  our  allies 
there. 

President  Nixon  demonstrated  his 
concern  for  a  sotmd  foreign  policy 
throughout  his  first  term  and  labored 
intelligently  and  forcefully  to  construct 
a  strong  foundation  for  a  generation  of 
peace.  His  visits  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  bold 
initiatives  in  normalizing  relations  with 
those  two  nations,  and  the  successful  ne- 
gotiation of  the  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  major 
step  toward  a  sane  policy  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. And  whats  more,  early  this 
year,  the  President  concluded  American 
involvement  in  the  long,  arduous  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  indicated  earlier  this 
year  that  1973  would  be  "The  Year  of 
Europe,"  a  year  of  redirecting  our  atten- 
tion toward  our  Atlantic  neighbors.  He 
is  now  fulfilling  that  pledge  to  concen- 
trate on  improving  relations  with  Eu- 
rope, and  I  heartily  support  his  efforts. 

For  too  long  now,  we  have  neglected 
Eiu-ope  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.  But 
President  Nixon  wisely  recognizes  that 
our  historical  and  cultural  roots  lie  in 
Europe.  Even  today,  much  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  dollar.  .And  most  im- 
portantly, America's  post-World  War  II 
security  has  been  based  upon  a  policy 
of  rebuilding  an  economically  and  mili- 
tarily strong  Europe  through  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Immediately  following  the  negotiated 
settlernent  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  President  would 
move  to  build  durable  and  equitable  rela- 
tions among  all  nations.  President 
Nixon's  announced  plans  for  a  Eiuropean 
tour  indicate  that  he  is  indeed  working 
energetically  toward  his  goal  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

In  achieving  this  goal,  the  President 
requires  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Though  some  may 
disagree  with  the  President's  domestic 
policies,  I  believe  the  President's  daring 
initiatives  to  rebuild  relations  with  our 
European  neighbors  are  vital  to  a  stable 
world  and  a  lasting  peace.  The  President 
deserves  our  wholehearted  support. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  source  of  inf  ormati(»i  on  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  a  sound  for- 
eign policy : 
President  Plans  for  "Grand  Tour"  of  En- 

ROPE  IN  Fall — His  Itinerary  Is  Expected 

To  Include  Germany,  Italy,  Prance  and 

Britain 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Waskincton,  April  15. — President  Nixon 
said  today  that  he  planned  to  make  "a  grand 
tour"  of  Europe — the  first  foreign  trip  of 
his  second  term — this  fall. 

Speaking  with  newsmen  after  the  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  at  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Nixon  also  said  that  he  Intended  to  meet 
with  President  Pompidou  before  going  to 
Europe,  but  that  a  time  and  place  had  not 
yet  been  decided  upon. 

Gerald   L.   Warren,   deputy  White   House 
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press  secretary,  said  later  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  probably  visit  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  West  Germany,  all  of  whose  leaders 
would  have  met  with  Mr.  Nixon  before  then. 
[Premier  Glullo  Andreottl  of  Italy,  on  the 
eve  of  his  arrival  In  Washington  tor  talks 
with  President  Nixon,  says  that  Italy  and  the 
United  States  are  linked  by  "a  friendship  cf 
peoples  that  no  e'.ent  can  Jeopardize." 
trip  mentioned  befoee 

The  exact  itinerary  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Euro- 
pean tour  has  not  been  worked  out,  and  it 
was  presumed  that  other  countries  other 
than  those  mentioned  would  be  Included. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  at  a  news  conference  on 
March  15  that  he  had  been  urged  by  the 
National  Security  Council  to  make  a  trip  to 
Europe  "because  of  our  Interest  In  NATO" 
as  well  as  to  visit  other  places  such  as  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  Japan.  He  said  then 
that  there  was  a  posslbUlty  of  a  trip  this 
summer  or  late  spring,  but  his  conversation 
with  newsmen  today  seemed  to  rule  out  for- 
eign travel  until  the  fall. 

Administration  officials  have  said  that 
they  expected  that  Leonid  M.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  leader,  to  visit  In 
June,  in  return  for  Mr.  Nixon's  Soviet  trip 
last  May.  Details  for  the  Brezhnev  visit  have 
not  been  worked  out,  and  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  traveled  widely  during  the 
first  term  In  office — including  two  trips  to 
Western  Europe — bad  reportedly  planned  to 
visit  Europe  soon  after  his  second  term 
began  on  Jan.  20,  to  dramatize  his  intention 
to  make  1973  "The  Year  of  Eurc^)e." 

But  according  to  Administration  officials, 
the  President  changed  his  mind  about  an 
early  visit  to  Europe  as  the  result  of  the 
strong  criticism  from  many  European  capi- 
tals of  the  American  bombing  <rf  Hanoi  last 
December. 

Mr.  Nixon — according  to  his  aides — was 
angered  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  lack  of 
understanding  by  his  allies  and  decided  to 
let  considerable  time  elapse  before  going  to 
Europe. 

He  did  decide,  however,  to  maintain  his 
dialogue  with  European  leaders  by  Inviting 
them,  one  by  one,  to  visit  him. 

In  February,  he  received  Prime  Minister 
Heath  of  Britain.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day he  will  meet  with  Premier  Andreottl  at 
the  White  House,  and  on  May  1  and  2,  with 
Chancellor  WlUy  Brandt  of  West  Germany. 

On  his  European  trip,  Mr.  Nixon  can  be 
expected  to  devote  considerable  attention  to 
trade  and  monetary  problems  and  to  the 
need  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization to  remain  united  and  strong  in  a 
period  of  improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Nixon  disclosed  that  he  was 
sending  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
on  a  trip  to  South  America  soon — possibly 
next  month. 


OEO— AN  END  TO  ABSURDITY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opp<Jrtunity  has  existed  since 
1964  and  after  nearly  9  years  in  opera- 
tion, there  have  been  few  achievements 
in  relation  to  the  tax  dollars  expended. 

Unlike  the  dreams  of  the  men  who 
began  OEO,  the  poverty  program  has 
failed  to  help  the  poor  rise  out  of  poveily. 
There  has  been  little  social  mobility  &s 
a  result  of  OEO  funding. 
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The  program  has  done  little  but 
frustrate  the  poor  and  subsidize  the  poor 
to  remain  poor.  It  has  not  helped  the  im- 
poverished, but  rather  has  frustrated 
them,  and  worst  of  all  kept  them  caught 
in  the  quagmire  of  poverty. 

I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

A   Social  FAauKE — Ths  Disintegration  op 

THE  War  on  Poverty  and  Why  It  Happened 

(By  Joel  Tlumak) 

Whatever  happened  to  America's  highly 
touted  native  genius — down-to-earth  com- 
mon sense? 

What  happened  to  this  genius  when  this 
country  decided  a  decade  ago  to  try  to  elim- 
inate poverty? 

The  answer  Is  that  America  got  carried 
away — and.  In  the  process,  also  got  theatrical. 

America's  War  on  Poverty,  as  a  result,  be- 
came in  large  part  a  living  theater  ol  the 
absurd. 

A  lew  years  ago,  someone  In  Governor 
Reagan's  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity came  up  with  a  brainstorm.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  living  in  the  past,  when  com- 
mon sense  prevailed. 

He  proposed  training  young  men  In  the 
poverty  bracket  as  handymen,  who  then 
could  do  minor  home  repairs  for  homeown- 
ers who  cannot  afford  the  high  prices  plumb- 
ers and  electricians  charge  for  worlt  not 
requiring  highly  specialized  expertise. 

The  handymen,  he  argued,  would  have  no 
trouble  getting  work.  They  would  also  become 
eiitrepreneiirs — self-employed  capitalists. 

Of  course,  the  idea  never  got  out  of  the 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  While 
very  practical  In  one  sense.  It  was  highly 
impractical  politically. 

Who  could  Imagine  unionized  plumbers 
and  electricians  permitting  such  an  idea  to 
materialize? 

Jobs  were  almost  an  afterthought  In  the 
conceptual  foundation  of  the  War  on  Pover- 
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ty.  When  the  high  level  an1 1 
ers   In  Washington  finally 
ting  the  poor  Jobs,  they 
training  programs.  Rather 
Inite  need,  they  trained  me 
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try  later  got  practical.  Plrsl 
Jobs — then  they  trained 
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now  on  Its  death  bed. 

When  the  war  on  Poverty 
and   Initiated,   goals  were 
near  future,  until  the  cou 
more  about  poverty. 

Early  on  there  was  the 
"maximum  feasible  participation 

With  MFP,  you  could  sa 
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born. 
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giving  the  poor  the  means 
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from  Washington,  a  War  on 
full  gear  without  any 
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The  poor,  however,  knew 
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their  poverty  councils,  had 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  before  whom  the  gen- 
erations rise  and  pass  away,  may  this 
week  be  Holy  Week  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  ancient  events  but  in  this 
present  world.  Take  from  us  all  that 
stains  our  personal  lives  or  in  any  way 
separates  us  from  Thee.  May  we  experi- 
ence a  Passover  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity to  evil  forces.  May  the  cross  re- 
mind us  of  the  cost  of  sin  and  of  the 
power  of  redemptive  love.  Lead  us  to  a 
fresh  dedication  to  the  way  of  service 
to  this  Nation  and  all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


The  second  assistant 
read  the  following  letter: 
u.s 

President  ph( 
Washington,  B.C. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
the  duties  of  the  Chair 

James  O 
Presiden 


Mr.  CLARK  thereupon 
as  Acting  President  pro 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
A  message  in  writing 


dent  of  the  United  States 
cated  to  the  Senate  by 
of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  NOMINATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  messige  In  writing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
withdrawing  the  nomina;lon  of  Louis 
Patrick  Gray  HI,  of  Com  ecticut,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Federal  bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 
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ference — quite  a  difference — between  help- 
ing the  poor  and  helping  the  >oor  rise  up  in 
the  world. 

Ten  times  as  much  mom  y  could  have 
been  spent  on  services  lor  he  poor — and 
the  number  of  people  in  the  p  overty  bracket 
would  still  be  the  same. 

For  example,  you  could  sp  md  money  In 
San  Francisco  to  help  oriem  Chinese  and 
Filipino  Immigrants  into  Ame  rican  life.  But 
the  immigrants,  without  Jobs,  would  stUl  be 
poor,  for  all  the  help  they  wo  ild  get. 

Millions  were  spent  here  md  elsewhere 
on  youth  programs  that  produced  few  per- 
manent Jobs — but  left  the  youth  as  poor 
and  as  restless  (though  older)  as  ever. 

After  a  while,  so-called  p(  verty  fighters 
stopped  thinking  about  ellmii  ating  poverty. 
They  started  saying  that  was  an  impracti- 
cal goal.  A  more  proper  goal  was  to  "alle- 
viate" poverty. 

The  distinctions  began  to  be  made  between 
economic  poverty  and  psychol  )glcal  poverty. 

Under  this  concept,  allowl  ig  every  poor 
child  In  San  Francisco  a  dail?  bubble  gum 
allowance  would,  In  fact,  alleiriate  a  child's 
economic  and  psychological  pjverty — If  you 
want  to  carry  the  concepts  to  in  extreme. 

In  this  context,  the  Idea  of  training  poor 
young  men  to  become  handyn  en  turned  ovit 
to  be  absurd. 

What  makes  all  this  even  n  ore  tragic  are 
the  statements  of  protests  igalnst  Nixon 
Administration  cuts  by  big  city  mayors.  They 
begin  their  protests  by  acknowledging  that 


IT,  1973 


there  Is  a  dlf- 


there  has  been  waste  In  the^  ^ ,    ^.„ 

gram;  but,  they  quickly  add,  that's  no  rea- 
son for  throwing  the  baby  out  \  rlth  the  water. 

But  was  the  baby  ever  put 
Was  a  baby  even  conceived? 

More  likely,  you  could  compare  the  War  on 
Poverty  to  a  married  couple 
ten  years  to  have  a  child  and 
the  pill  was  to  prevent  babies  i  lot  to  produce 
them. 

For  the  past  five  years,  pc  verty  fighters 
have  been  saying  you  cannot  <  liminate  pov- 
erty. President  Nixon  took  t  lem  seriously 
and  put  an  end  to  the  absurdl  ty. 


poverty  pro- 


April  17, 

legislative  clerk 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


SENATE, 

TEMPORE, 

,  April  17, 1973. 


rom  the  Senate 
H  on.  Dick  Clark, 
1  owa,  to  perform 
duri;  ig  my  absence. 
Sastland, 
pro  tempore. 


;ook  the  chair 
1  smpore. 


HOUSE 


PRESIDENT 

the  Presi- 
vas  communi- 
Marks,  one 


fiom 


Nr 


A  message  from  the  Hou>e  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hacknej,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tl  at  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  394) 
and  amend  the  Economic 
Act  of  1970,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House 
its  amendment  to  the  bill 
conference  with  the  Senate^on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  I  arrett,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  5t  Germain. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr  Cotter,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  ^  Vidnall,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  VIr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr  Wylie  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announ  :ed  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  f olloi  ,'ing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concu  -rence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3798.  An  act  to  amend  s  iibchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  Unltec  States  Code, 
to  provide  lor  mandatory  retlrsment  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  7(  years  of  age 
rtnd  completion  of  5  years  ol  service,  and 
for  other  pvirposes;   and 

H.R.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1493)  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pro- 
motion of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  in  a  missing  status. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

H.R.  3798.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age 
and  completion  of  6  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  16,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  st-ated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  follows : 

Dale  Kent  Frizzell,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  an  As.sistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


DEATH  OF  BARNET  NOVER, 
WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
old  friend,  Barnet  Nover,  passed  away 
in  Boston  the  day  before  yesterday. 

"Barney"  No\er  was  a  man  of  many 
t.:ilents.  He  was  a  one-time  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He 
was  an  associate  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  He  was 
chief  of  tlie  bureau,  until  he  retired  2 
or  3  years  ago.  for  the  Denver  Post. 

His  field  in  Washington  was  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  White  House, 
the  agencies  downtown.  His  capacity  for 
accurate  reporting  was  exceeded  by  very 
few  reporters — if  any  at  all. 

Barney  Nover  was  known  to  many  of 
lis  as  a  good,  decent,  and  kindly  man. 
Some  of  us  had  an  idea  of  what  he  went 
through  during  the  past  several  years. 
All  of  us  were  aware  of  the  devotion,  love, 
and  dedication  of  his  wife.  Naomi.  They 
worked  together  as  a  team. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  to  Mrs.  Nover  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  the  Mansfield  family,  and  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  obituary 
v.hich  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Barnet  Nover,  74,  Columnist,  Dies 

Boston.  AprU  16. — Barnet  Nover,  a  leading 
editor  and  syndicated  columnist  based  in 
Washington,  died  yesterday  in  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  was  74  years  old  and 
had  lived  In  Washington. 

A  SCHOLARLY   NEWSMAN 

Mr.  Nover.  a  scholarly  newspaperman,  was 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  ol  The  Den- 
ver Post  from  1947  until  his  retirement  two 
years  ago.  He  covered  the  White  House,  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  and  major  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies. 

From  1936  to  1947  he  was  a  coliunnist  and 
an  editorial  writer  for  The  Washington  Post. 
In  that  capacity,  he  became  known  as  a 
foreign  affairs  specialist  and  his  column  was 
syndicated  in  a  number  of  newsp^ers. 

Since  his  retirement  from  The  Denver  Post 
two  year&  ago,  he  and  bis  wile.  Naomi  Nover, 
operated  the  Never  News  Bureau  in  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Nover  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  and  received  honorable  mention 
for  a  Pulitzer  I»rize  in  1930  for  his  corre- 
spondence from  the  Par  East. 

He  was  born  In  New  York  City  on  Feb.  11, 
1399,  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1919  and  received  a  Masters  ol  Art  degree 
there  in  1920.  He  was  in  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  in  1918. 

Mr.  Nover  began  in  1920  as  a  reporter  on 
Tlie  Buffalo  Evening  News,  where  he  remain- 
ed 16  years,  rising  to  associate  editor  and 
coUimnlst.  From  1923  to  1936  he  was  also  a 
professional  lecturer  on  history  and  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  University  ol  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Nover  recorded  a  national  radio  pro- 
eram,  "Washington  Views  and  Interviews," 
from  1944  to  1947.  He  wrote  a  weekly  article 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information  for  short- 
wave broadcast  overseas  and  also  translated 
many  languages  for  publication  In  world 
newspapers  in  World  War  II.  He  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  President's  air  policy  com- 
mission in  1947. 

reported  NAPALM  SOURCE 

Ke  ..MS  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
close that  the  napalm  used  in  the  United 
States   air  raid  that   almost   burned   down 


Tokyo  had  been  made  in  Denver.  He  also 
disclosed  that  nerve  gas  was  manufactured 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Nover  predicted  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy. 36  hours  before  the  dociunent  was 
officially  released,  details  of  the  censure  ol 
the  liite  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  that  had 
'oeen  agreed  upon  by  the  Watkins  Committee. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Nover  traveled  with  President 
Harry  S  Truman  on  his  "whistle  stop"  cam- 
paign and  was  sufficiently  impres.sed  by  the 
campaign  not  to  join  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  h;s  colleagues  in  predicting  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  T/uman  and  the  election  of  his 
Republican  rival.  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
as  President. 

Earlier  Mr.  Nover  received  what  Time  mag- 
azine called  "a  dream  assignment" — the  first 
exclusive  interview  given  by  President  Tru- 
man to  any  Journalist,  which  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Truman  had  invited 
Joseph  Stalin  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and,  like  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  to  make  a 
speech  In  Missouri.  Stalin  declined,  citing 
reasons  of  health. 

As  a  newspaper  repwrter  Mr.  Nover's  as- 
signments included  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference setting  up  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1946. 

Mr.  Nover  received  an  award  of  distinction 
as  an  outstanding  former  resident  of  Buffalo 
in  1955. 

A  former  president  of  the  Overseas  Writers 
Club  and  onetime  chairman  of  the  corre- 
spondents committee  for  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  White  House  Correspond- 
ents Association  and  National  Press  Club. 

His  widow  survives. 

Tlie  funeral  will  be  private. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  going  to  miss  Bar- 
ney Nover.  We  have  known  him,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
has  said,  as  an  able  journalist,  a  dedi- 
cated man,  faithful  to  his  duties,  who, 
as  we  have  heard,  worked  as  a  team 
with  his  wife,  Naomi. 

Barney  has  had  a  long  and  difficult 
illness,  and  during  all  this  time  Naomi 
has  spent  most  of  her  time  in  Boston  at 
Ills  bedside.  There  has  been  great  trag- 
edy and  great  suffering  in  the  family 
because  of  his  long,  long  illness.  On  one 
occasion.  I  did  what  I  could  to  see  if  it 
wo.uld  be  possible  to  transfer  Barney  back 
RvM^ashington,  so  as  to  make  things  a  lit- 
tle easier  on  the  family.  Regrettably,  tliat 
v.as  not  possible.  But  I  do  join  \^-ith  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  extend- 
ing, on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  our 
sincere  condolences  to  Naomi  and  her 
family. 

HOLY  WEEK  AND  EASTER 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  tliis  year  has 
worked  very  hard.  It  has  taken  up  a  great 
many  matters  of  importance,  has  arted 
upon  them,  and  has  sent  them  to  the 
executive  department. 

Tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  deputy  majority  leader 
have  both  beer  not  only  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  but  they  have  been  very 
thoughtful,  kind,  and  cooperative  toward 
tlie  minority  leader  and  deputy  minority 
leader,  and  we  appreciate  that. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  earned  this  very 
brief  respite  which  it  will  begin  later  this 
week.  As  we  go  away  to  observe  Maundy 
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Thursday.  Good  Friday,  Easter  Sunday, 
and  Easter  Monday,  and  as  we  end  our 
restraint  upon  ourselves  from  the  Lenten 
fast  and  Lenten  observances,  I  hope  we 
will  use  this  brief  period  not  only  for  rest 
but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  our  constituents  are  thinking,  or 
to  have  a  little  relaxation,  and  that  we 
will  also  use  the  time  to  contemplata 
what  sacrifice  means,  because  we  cele- 
brate in  this  holy  season  the  sacrifice  of 
the  paschal  lamb.  His  ascent  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  descent  from  the  cross  of 
the  Man  of  Love  who  has  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  those  who  have  professed  His 
faith. 

I  hope  that  we  will  remember  not  only 
the  sacrifices  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  but 
also  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  have 
served  their  Nation  in  war  and  In  peace. 

I  think  our  brief  absence  from  this 
Chamber  will  be  an  enlightening  and  up- 
lifting experience,  an  experience  in  which 
we  shall  devote  some  time  and  some 
thought  to  all  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore and  all  those  who  have  maintained 
the  strength  of  the  Union,  the  pride  of 
the  Nation,  the  respect  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  love  of  those  who  honor  sacri- 
fice, and  those  who  believe  that  love  of 
country  leads,  will  follow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan> 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING  FOR 
FISCAL  1974 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  February 
6,  I  proposed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  set  a  tentative  appropriations 
ceiling— a  spending  ceilng — that  It  would 
undertake  to  observe  in  the  processing  of 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  1974.  In 
an  effort  to  establish  such  an  overall 
ceiling  for  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  requested— by  letter— that  each 
subcommittee  chairman  review  his  re- 
spective portion  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  recommend  the  minimum  amount 
which  his  subcommittee  felt  would  be 
required  to  economically  carry  out  for 
fiscal  year  1974  the  essential  programs 
and  functions  of  Government  over  which 
his  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  each  appropriations  subcommittee 
chairman  has  responded  to  my  request, 
and  I  wish  to  express  to  each  my  ap- 
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preciation  for  his  helpjful  cooperation. 
I  am  now  glad  to  presei  it  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  this  undeitaking. 

Five  subcommittees  projected  cuts  in 
administration  appropriation  requests 
by  $5.4  billion.  They  aret 

Military  Construction, 

Housing     and     Urbai 


Space,  Science,  and  Veti  rans,  $1  billion; 


Foreign  Operations,  $1.3  billion; 
Legislative,  $12  millio^;  and 
Defense,  $3  billion. 
Six  subcommittees  a4vised 
would  endeavor  to  hold 


tions  within  the  buc  get — that  they 
would  not  exceed  budgef  requests.  They 
are: 

Treasury,  U.S.  Post4l  Service,  and 
General  Government; 

State,  Justice,  Comijierce,  and  the 
Judiciary; 

Public  Works,  AtomiJ  Energy  Com- 
mission; 

Transportation; 

Interior;  and 

District  of  Columbia. 

Two  subcommittees  ai  ticipate  making 
increases  over  and  abo\  e  budgetary  re- 
quests by  some  $3  billioi  .  They  are: 

Agriculture,  Environn^ental  and  Con- 
million;  and 
and  Wel- 


sumer  Protection  by  $801 

Labor;   Health,  Education, 
fare  by  $2.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  aggregate  of  these 
goals  set  by  each  respec 
tee  chairman  establishes 

ing  for  appropriations  fo „„ 

would  result  in  a  cut  of  :  lew  obligational 
authority   from   the  bupget  request  of 
$288  to  $285.6  billion— a 
billion,  or  0.8  percent.  In 


decrease  of  $2.4 
terms  of  actual 


budget  outlays,  these  r.  ductions  would     nersona  lvbpTiPvpfh«f^h.^-  .  ^ 

cut  Federal  soendin^  in  fi.<,cal  1974  frnm     S!l ?°?^"y  ^®"«^®  "^^^  ^^e  distressing  in- 


fiscal  1974  from 
;268.7   to  $267.1 


cut  Federal  spending  in 

the  budget  request  of     „  ^ 

billion — a  decrea=j  of  ap  )roximately  $1.6 
billion,  or  0.6  percent. 

I  realize  that  these  re  iuctions  appear 
to  be  minimal— and  tl  ey  are — but  if 
achieved,  we  will  at  least  in  slight  meas- 


on  spending, 
of  some  interest 
)iUion  spending 


ure,  be  "holding  the  lin; 
Incidentally,  it  may  be 

to  note  that  the  $267.1     „^ „ 

ceiling  fixed  by  the  subc  immittee  chair- 
men of  the  Appropriatiojis  Committee  is 
$9  million  less  than  the  ! 
ing  fixed  by  the  Senate 
ment  which  it  adopted 


S.  929— the  Par  Value  N  odification  Act 
Mr.   President,   it   is    ny   hope — par- 
ticularly in  the  two  insti  nces  where  the 
proposed  subcommittee  c  silings  consider- 
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BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET 
RECOMMENDATIONS,  FISCAL 


YEA 


|ln  millions  of  do)  ars| 


Source 
(1) 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  1974 

(2) 


Fiscal  year  197 

budget  outlay 

resulting  fron 

fiscal  year  197' 

new  (obliga 

tianal] 

authorit) 


(3; 


Appropriation  bills; 

1.  Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection. 

2.  Defense 

3.  District  of  Columbia 11.^™"™ 

4.  Foreign  Operations.  _ .  * 

5.  ffUO,  Space,  Science,  Veterans 


t9.503 

77,124 

433 

4,425 

18,617 


^.739 

54,75^ 

424 

1,12< 

14, 80! 


$151  million; 
Development, 


that  they 
-heir  appropria- 


ive  subcommit- 
an  overall  cell- 
fiscal  1974  that 


ably  exceed  the  budget  eitimates — that 
after  more  thorough  exsmlnation  and 
consideration,  substantii  il  reductions 
can  be  made  in  these  ariias.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  find  it  feasible  to  make  some 
reductions  in  other  areas  i  /here  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  have  rep  irted  a  ceiling 
at  budget  level. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have 
imder  consideration  only  $171.7  billion, 
or  about  60  percent  of  the  total  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  for  fiscal  1974. 
The  remaining  $116  billioii,  or  about  40 
percent  of  budget  authorit  y^  requested  by 
the  President,  requires  no  current  action 
by  Congress — no  appropriation  this 
year — since  this  amount  i  \  comprised  of 
permanent  appropriatioi  s  and  trust 
fund  authorizations. 

As  Members  of  this  bod:  know,  not  all 
the  money  is  spent  in  the  i  ame  year  that 
it  is  appropriated.  Some  of  the  money 
that  Congress  appropriate  ;  this  year  will 
be  spent  in  subsequent  yes  rs.  For  exam- 
ple, only  $167  billion  of  thu  $171.7  billion 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
consider  is  earmarked  for  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1974.  Thus,  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  13  appi  opriation  sub- 
committees, translated  in  o  actual  1974 
spending  authority,  would  nean  a  spend- 
ing decrease  of  $1.6  billiot  — 1  percent — 
below  the  President's  budi  et. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  knt  iw,  this  tenta- 
tive ceiling  that  we  have  established  is 
neither  binding  nor  final.  However,  it 
does  set  an  overall  limitation  goal  which 
we  shall  faithfully  imdertiike  to  observe 
and  not  exceed.  And,  Mi  President,  1 


flationai-y  pressures  on  oui 
the  deplorable  state  of  ou : 


dictate  that  we  should  mike  even  fur- 


ther reductions  wherever 


268  billion  cell- 
in  the  amend- 
on  April  5  to 


practical  in  Federal  expjenditures  for 
fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unbnimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ttie  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  ny  remarks  _ 
chart  prepared  by  staff  m  ;mbers  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  showing  esti- 
mates of  the  new  budget  i  luthority  pro- 
posed by  the  administra  ion,  together 
v.'ith  subcommittee  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  1974. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


(OBJIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  AND  SUBCOMWIT 
1974,  APR.  16,  1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 

budget  outlays 

resulting  from 

prior  year 

(obligational) 

authority 

(4) 


Compari 

of  n 

(obligation 

authority. 

year  19 

recommeni 


did 


Tentative       

ceiling,  or  goal  bysubcommitjee 

Total  budget  of  subcommittee  chair 

outlays,  fiscal      chairmen,  new  with  bui 

year  1974        (obligational)  estimates 

(sums  of  cols,     authority,  fiscal  6com[ 

3  and  4)             year  1974  with  col 


udfet 

s  ((  )l. 

npari  d 


(5) 


(6) 


J2, 547 
16,861 

2;  316' 
5,046 


111,286 

71,615 

424 

3,442 

19, 851 


$10,304 

74, 124 

433 

3,113 

17,617 


+«ll 
-3.(1  ID 


-1,3  1 

-1,0  10 


economy  and 
fiscal  affairs 


possible  and 


EE  CHAIRMEN 


il) 
lis  al 


Comparison 

of  1974  budget 

outlays  with 

recommendations 

of  subcommittee 

I)  chairmen 


(') 


(8) 


-f$341 
-1,550 


-161 
-1,000 
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Comparison 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1974. 


Source 
(1) 


6.  Interior 

7.  Labor-HEW 

8.  Legislative... 

9.  Military  Construction.. 

10.  Public  Works- AEG 

11.  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 

12.  Transportation 

13.  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 

14.  Supplementals  and  Contingencies. 

15.  Under  Proposed  Legislation. 

16.  Subtotal,  Appropriation  Bills(A> 

B.  Availability  from  other  than  appropriation  bills: 

1.  New  Budget  Authority  Requiring  Current  Action 

2.  Trust  Funds 

3.  Interest  on  the  Public  Debt 

4.  Other 

5.  Subtotal,  other  than  Appropriation  Bills (B) 

6.  Gross  Total,  Budget  Estimates  (A+B) 

C.  Deduct  Interfund  and  Intragovernmental  transactions  and  proprie- 

tary receipts  handled  as  offsets  for  Budget  summary  purposes 
only 

D.  Grand  total  (net) 


Budget  estimates 
ol  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  1974 
* 
<2 

Fiscal  year  1974 
budget  outlays 
resulting  from 
fiscal  year  1974 
new  (obliga- 
tional) 
authority 

(3) 

Fiscal  year  1974 

budget  outlays 

resulting  from 

prior  year 

(obligational) 

authority 

(4) 

Total  budget 

outlays,  fiscal 

year  1974 

(sums  of  cols. 

3  and  4) 

(5) 

Tentative 

ceiling,  or  goal 

ol  subcommittee 

chairmen,  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1974 

(6) 

recommended 

by  subcommittee 

chairmen 

with  budget 

estimates  (col. 

6  compared 

with  col.  2) 

(7) 

Comparison 

ol  1974  Budget 

outlays  with 

recommendations 

of  subcommittee 

Chairmen 

(8) 

$2,356 

$1,732 

22,052 

524 

666 

2,185 

2,650 

2,232 

4,523 

4,256 

217 

$502 

10,327 

90 

1,518 

2.734 

1.449 

959 

749 

1,101 

-75 

$2,234 

32, 379 

614 

2,184 

4,919 

4.099 

3.191 

5,272 

5,357 

142 

$2,356  . 

35,900 
588 
2,787 
4.602 
4,  268  . 
3,087 
4,810  . 
4, 976  . 
296 

33, 657 

600 

2,938 

4  602 

-151 

+$771 

-12 

-6 

4,268 

3,087 

4,810 

4,976 

296 

171,694 

120,886 

46,123 

167,009 

169,261 

-2,430 

-1.617 

1,126 

-265 
38, 125 
26,100 

9,939 

4.943 
52, 932 

1,150' 

f,.VS 
91,057 
26,100 
11,089 

1.126 

108.  533 
26,100 
11,843 

10«,  533 

26, 100 
11,843 

147,602 

73,899 

59,025 

132,924 

147,602 

319,296 

194,785 
-20, 797 

105,148 
-10,471 

299,933 
-31,268 

316,863 
-31,268 

-2,430 

-1,617 

-31,268 

288.029 

173.989 

94. 676 

268,665 

285. 595 

-2.430 

-1.617 

Note:  Columns  may  not  add  to  totair  shown  due  to  rounding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Approval  of  Loan  to  United  Power 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Hural  Electrification  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  information  relating  to  ap- 
proval of  loan  to  United  Power  Association 
of  Elk  River,  Minn,  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Approval  or  Loan  to  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  information  relating  to  approval  of 
loan  to  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Reports  Concerning  Navy's  Shore  Estab- 
lishment Realinement  Actions 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  con- 
gressional reports  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  Shore  establish- 
ment realignment  actions  (with  accompany- 
ing reports).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Proposed  Closures  of  Certain 
Military  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  facts,  and  the  Justification  for  the 
proposed  closure  of  certain  military  instal- 
lations in  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Semiannual  Report  of  Director  of  Selective 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
report  for  the  period  July-December  31, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on    Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Civil 
Pi-eparedness  Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to 


law.  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31,  1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Proposed  Closure  of  Certain  Air 
Force  Bases 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  -Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  facts,  and  the  Justification  for 
the  proposed  closure  of  HamUton  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.; 
Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kans.,  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  Mass.,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
P.R.,  and  Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  (with 
an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Sixth  Report  on  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  report  on  activities  carried 
out  in  the  year  ending  September  30.  1972, 
under  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended  In  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Government  of 
District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  alternates 
and  hearing  examiners  by  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Oslumbia. 

International  Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  series  of 
international  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  according 
lo  law,  a  report  on  need  intensifies  to  amend 
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legislation  to  reduce  government  losses  on 
the  peanut  price-support  program,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  13, 
1S73  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ReroRT  ON  Projects  Selected  for  PuNDtNO 
Under  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  descriptions  of  three 
projects  selected  for  funding  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  matching  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  educational  Institutions,  private 
foundations  or  other  institutions,  and  with 
private  firms  under  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964,  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Skth  Preference 
Classificatid.n  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  reports  concerning  third  prefer- 
ence and  sixth  preference  classification  to 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark  I  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Coiuiecticut.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 
"Resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relating  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women 

'Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  its  Second 
Session,  in  both  bouses,  by  a  Constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  made  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"  'article  — 

'■  Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

•'  Sec.    2.    The    Congress    sliall    have    the  - 
power  to  enforce,  by  {4>propriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

••  "Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  That 
the  said  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified;  and 

•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Administrator 
oi  General  Services  of  the  United  States." 


pra(  tices. 


eros  on 


A  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  State  of  Delaware 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

"House  CoNctmaENT 
"Memorializing  and  urgln  ; 
the  United  States  to  mak 
to  the  Soil  Conservatlbn 
fiscal  year  budget  in  ai 
equal  to  the  appropriatl 
cal  year  budget  and  ur| 
Congressional  Delegation 
port  to  the  approprtatlo  i 
Soil  Conservation  Servlci 
year  level 

"Whereas,    the    preservi 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife 
this  nation  Is  necessary; 
"Whereas,  we  believe 
these  resources  is  the 
pie;  and 

"Whereas,  farmers  and 
through   conservation 
Delaware   a  more   beautifi  1 
ri'ral  and  urban  people  to 

"Whereas,  soil  loss, 
as  detrimental  to  the  prod 
tural  crops,  is  now  recogniz  id 
lutant  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 

"Whereas,  control  of 
ductlon,  and  runoff  cental 
pesticide  re.sidues   are   of 
that  greater  control  is  in 
est;  and 

•Whereas,    the 
Program,  providing  incenti 
for  rural  environmental 
vate  lands,  has  been 

"Whereas,  the  technical  ^ 
providing  services  to  farmei  s 
owners   through    the   local 
Conservation  Districts,  ha' 
by  Impoundment  of  fundi 
the  Soli  Conservation  Serv 

"Whereas,    ftirther 
funds   and  services   for 
whole  communities  and 
posed  in  the  1974  fiscal 
Soil  Conservation  Service; 

"Whereas,  major 
for  both  the  Watershed  Pro 
source  Conservation  and  r 
gram,    two   programs    havi;  ig 
pacts   on   resource  protect!  Dn 
ment  In  Delaware;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department 
sources    and    Envlronmen|al 
budgeted   Its   activities  to 
tions  toward  planning, 
based   on   mutual  efforts 
state,   and   federal   areas   c 
stated  in  work  plans  and 
agreement,  now,  therefore, 

"Be   It  resolved   by  the 
sentatlves  of   the    127th 
of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
currlng  therein,   that   the 
United  States  Is  respectful!  r 
an  appropriation  to  the 
Service  In  the  1974  fiscal  y 
amount  at  least  equal  to 
In  the  1973  fiscal  year  budge 
"Be    It    further    resolved 
Senators  William  V.  Roth 
Biden,  Jr.,  and  the  State 
Congress,  Pierre  S.  duPont 
give  their  wholehearted 
propria!  ion  of  funds  at  th 
level  to  the  Soil  Conservation 

"Be  it  further  resolved 
of  State   be   directed  to 
tested  copies  of  tbis 
dent  of  the  United  States, 
dent  of  the  United  States; 
the  House  of  Representati 
men  of  the  Senate  and 
on    Agriculture;    to    the 
Senate  and  House  Conuu; 
atlons;  to  the  Secretary  of 
to  the  Delaware 
Resolutions   of    the 


of  the  Legislature 
Referred   to  the 
und  Forestry: 
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louse  of  Repre- 
G  sneral    Assembly 
the  Senate  con- 
Congress  of  the 
urged  to  make 
Conservation 
f^ar  budget  In  an 
appropriation 
and 

that    Delaware 
'.  and  Joseph  R. 
I  epresentative  in 
IV,  are  urged  to 
sufport  to  the  ap- 
1973  fiscal  year 
Services;  and 
the  Secretary 
tr|nsmlt   duly  at- 
to  the  Presl- 
the  Vice  Presl- 
the  Speaker  of 
>:  to  the  Chair- 
Committees 
Chairmen    of    the 
on  Approprl- 
i  igrlculture;  and 
Delegation." 
Mas^ichusetts    State 


Senate.  Referred  to  the  Co  nmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"RESoLtmoNS  Urging  the  U  ^ited  States  To 
Meet  Demands  REQtra:sTED  i  y  the  American 
Indian  Movement 

"Whereas,  The  Massachus  >tts  Senate  ha.s 
watched  with  dismay  the  1  Bngthy  impasse 
between  the  militant  Indiars  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  historic  community  of  Wounded 
Knee,  South  Dakota  and  the  federal  officials 
who  have  surrounded  them;   and 

"Whereas,  The  United  Sta»s  government 
through  its  Bureau  of  Ind  an  Affairs,  has 
been  hesitant  in  solving  the  many  problems 
and  grievances  of  the  Ameriian  Indians  re- 
sulting from  years  of  mistieatment  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  thi  part  of  federal 
officials  responsible  for  their  care;  therefore 
be  it 

'Resolved.  That  the  Massa :husetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  all  agencle  i  and  officials  of 
the  United  States  govemmer  t  Involved  wich 
the  plight  of  the  American  Indians  to  agree 
to  the  demands  of  the  Ajtierlcan  Indian 
Movement  by  conducting  an  Investigation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  i  ind  of  breached 
treaties  and  agreements  and  by  granting  the 
American  Indians  the  self -del  erminatlon  and 
sovereignty  which  Is  rlghtft  Uy  and  legallv 
theirs;  and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  t  lese  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  and 
Parliamentarian  of  the  Sena  e  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  t)  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  members  of  Congress  tt  ereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  \pril  5,  1973  ' 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Referred   to  the  Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Resolutions  Memorializing   the  Congress 

OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES  TO  SnACT  THE  PRI- 
VATE Pension-  Ststtms  Ritorm  Legisla- 
tion Known  as  tkk  Willl^  ms-Javtts  Bill 
"Whereas,  Individuals  change  employment 
during   their  wwking  Uves;    and 

"Whereas,  The  employmeni  of  many  indi- 
viduals is  terminated  after  lor  g  years  of  work 
but  prior  to  retirement;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  conditions  eave  a  sizeable 
segment  of  older  persons  wli  hout  adequate 
income;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"ReiOived,  That  the  Genera  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  tirges  iie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  th  >  (private  pen- 
sion systems  reform  legl8lati)n)  known  as 
the  WiUiam-Javits  BiU;   and   ae  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  tt  ese  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Pre  ildent 
United  States,  the  presiding 
branch    of   Congress    and   to 


thereof  from  the  Commonwei  ilth 


of    the 
officer  of  each 
the    members 


adopted,  April 


"House  of  Representatives, 
9,  1973. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concur;  ence,  April  1 1 
1973."  '  *^ 

A  concurrent  resolution  of    ^b"—"^ 

of  the  State  of  North  Dakot{».  Referred   to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce : 
"House  Concurrent  Resolu -ion  No.  3016 

"A  concurrent  resolution  urgl  ig  Congress  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  fcr  weights  and 
measurements  In  the  Unite*  States 
"Whereas,  a  three-year  stud?  of  the  feasi- 

bUity  of  Increased  use  of  the  metric  system 

In  the  United  States  was  conlucted  by  the 

Department  of  Commerce  as 

Congress  in  1968;   and 

"Whereas,    a   repcwt    issued 


authorized  by 

in   July    1971 

relative  to  this  study  recomme  ided  that  "the 
United  States  change   to  the 


International 
Metric   System    through    a   coordinated   na- 


of  ten  years. 


tional   program  over  a  period 
at  the  end  of  which  the  nation  would  be  pre- 
dominantly metric";  and 

"Whereas,  consumers  would  seneflt  from  a 
planned  system  of  metrication  which  would 
eliminate  the  conftising  units  lurrently  used 
for  price  comparisons  of  foods   and 
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"Whereas,  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
would  be  a  benefit  to  all  of  North  Dakota's 
population,  and  In  particular  to  the  farmer 
and  businessman,  as  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  an  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  an  Importer  of  finished  products 
from  foreign  manufacturers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  as  a  nation  Is 
a  major  exporter  as  well  as  a  major  importer, 
and  the  metric  system  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  in  the  international  trade  area,  as 
it  would  offer  a  unifying  factor  between 
American  and  foreign  manufacturers,  many 
of  whom  must  make  special  adjustments  in 
production  and  shipping  procedures  to  do 
business  under  different  systems  of  weights 
and  measures; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein :  That 
the  Forty-third  Legislative  Assembly  strongly 
urge  the  United  States  Congress  to  adopt  the 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
in  the  United  States;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  North  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance : 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4070 
"A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  further  ex- 
amine, study  and  review  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
matter    of    priority    enact    the    necessary 
amendments   and   changes   thereto   Inas- 
much as  continued  progress  on  tax  reform 
is  of  vital   Importance   and   an  economic 
necessity   for  the   well-being  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  in  enacting  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19d9    made     great    strides    in    tax    reform 
through  Its  many  liberal  provisions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  enacting  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
continued  this  same  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  enacted  some  economy  priming 
provisions;  and 

"Whereas,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
complexities  In  our  federal  tax  laws  continue 
to  hide  many  gross  Inequities; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein:  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  further 
examine,  study  and  review  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  the  United  States  and  as  prior- 
ity legislation  enact  the  necessary  amend- 
ments and  changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  the  United  States  that  will  equalize 
the  tax  burden  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  explore  new  methods  of 
taxation  that  will  be  fair  and  equal  in  their 
application  to  the  taxpayers,  such  study 
I  encompassing  areas  other  than  the  value 
added  tax,  which  tends  to  be  hidden  and 
regressive;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States;  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  to  Sen- 
ators Milton  R.  Young  and  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dick;  and  to  Congressman  Mark  Andrews. 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3008 

"A   concurrent   resolution    urging   that   the 
United   States   Congress   change   Veterans 
Day  back  to  November  11 
"Whereas,  Veterans  Day  has  traditionally 

been  observed  on  November  11;  and 


"Whereas,  November  11  commemorates  a 
specific  historical  event — namely.  Armistice 
Day  of  1918;  and 

"Whereas,  Veterans  and  citizen  groups  In 
North  Dakota  and  across  the  country  have 
requested  that  Veterans  Day  be  returned  to 
Its  original  date; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  representatives  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein:  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  pass  the  necessary  amendment  to  provide 
that  Veterans  Day  be  returned  to  its  origmal 
date,  November  11;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Dakota  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3073 
"A  conciurent  resolution  relating  to  absen- 
teeism in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

"Whereas,  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation  has  set  an  enviable  record  of 
diligence  and  attention  to  their  congressional 
duties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  attendance  record  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  is  deplorable  with  usual 
absences  ranging  from  thirty  to  forty  per- 
cent of  the  members;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  has  found  Itself 
uneqvial  to  Its  responsibilities  of  being  an 
efficient,  responsive,  and  deliberative  policy- 
making body  for  our  Nation  and  of  providing 
a  check  and  balance  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  government;  and 

"Whereas,  lack  of  attention  to  duty  and 
attendance  to  the  business  of  the  (ingress 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  Inability  of 
Congress  to  develop  or  pass  upon  well-con- 
ceived programs  affecting  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  and  has  also  resulted  in  an  abdica- 
tion of  Its  responsibilities  to  a  mammoth 
federal  bureaucracy  which  in  effect  substi- 
tutes Its  judgment  for  that  of  Congress  in 
creating  policies  affecting  the  states  and  their 
citizens  through  administrative  regulations 
and  administrative  policies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
adequately  research,  define,  and  project  the 
results  of  legislation  passed  by  It,  has  fre- 
quently resulted  In  costly  program  failures, 
a  misdirection  of  national,  state,  and  local 
governmental  efforts  and  energies,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  that  the  Nation  can 
ill  afford  to  bear;  and 

"Whereas,  only  the  Congress  Itself  and  the 
electorate  at  the  polls  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary self-discipline  to  members  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  thereby  restore 
the  Congress  to  its  constitutional  plkce  as 
the  policymaking  branch  of  government  and 
as  equal  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  In  all  respects;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  legislative  assemblies 
of  this  Nation,  Including  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  in  spite  of  many 
constitutional,  financial,  and  other  Impedi- 
ments to  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties,  have  excellent  records  of  attendance 
and  application  by  their  respective  mem- 
bers that  can  and  should  be  matched  by 
our  Nation's  legislative  body; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in :  That  the  Congressional  Delegation  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  be  commended  for 
their  attendance  at  sessions  of  the  Congress 
and  their  diligence  in  carrying  out  their 
duties;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopt  the  policy  of 
rendering  a  monthly  report  upon  the  ab- 
sences of  members  of  the  body  from  its  ses- 
sions and  meetings  of  its  committees  to- 
gether with  a  statement  for  the  reason,  if 
any,  for  the  member's  absence;   and 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Dakota  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  our  state's  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Aging,  have  both  recommended  that  the 
elimination  of  the  earnings  test  limitation  in 
social  security  payments  be  accomplished; 
and 

"Whereas,  That  limitation  was  recently 
raised  to  (2,100;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ultimate  goal  should  t>e 
the  complete  removal  of  this  limitation; 

"Now,  therefore.  We,  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully pray  that  you  In  your  legislative 
capacity,  move  promptly  to  raise  the  earn- 
ings limitation  to  not  less  than  $3,000. 

"And  be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Resolution  60 

"Whereas.  The  Port  of  Longvlew  is  a  vital 
and  integral  segment  of  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  conducting  some  sev- 
enty million  dollars  of  business  each  year; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  elimination  of 
Longvlew  and  Astoria  as  United  States  Cus- 
toms Ports  of  entry  for  cargo  vessels  on  the 
Columbia  River  would  seriously  restrict  and 
decrease  the  level  of  business  at  these  ports; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  proiiosed  status  change 
would  leave  Portland,  Oregon,  as  the  sole 
port  of  entry  for  freighters  on  the  Columbia 
River;   and 

"Whereas.  Such  action  would  confuse  and 
discourage  shippers  wishing  to  dock  at  Long- 
view;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exists  a  substantial  pub- 
lic investment  In  port  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  Longvlew; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  tt  resolved.  By  the 
Senate.  That  such  proposed  change  of  status 
of  Columbia  River  ports  be  firmly  pro- 
tested and  opposed,  and  that  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Customs  be  urged 
to  reconsider  such  proposal. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  Stater. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  from  the 
State   of   Washington." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  9 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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states.   In   Congress  assembled,   and   to   the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States: 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washlntgon,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas,  The  Montagnard  tribe  of  Viet- 
nam has  suffered  greaUy  due  to  the  war  and 
Its  related  devastation;   and 

"Whereas,  Dr.  Pat  Smith  has  through 
fourteen  years  of  courageous  effort  made  it 
her  life's  ambition  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  Montagnards;   and 

"Whereas.  Through  her  support  and  aid 
there  has  been  instituted  a  highly  successful 
medical  aid  program  at  the  Kontum  hospital 
where  she  carries  on  her  duties;  and 

"Whereas.  The  humanitarian  efforts  by 
Dr.  Smith  are  now  In  jeopardy  due  to  lack 
of  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  hos- 
pital; 

"Now.  therefore.  Your  Memorialists 
respectfully  pray  that  the  admtalstratlon 
recognize  the  importance  of  Dr.  Pat  Smith  s 
efforts,  both  to  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  as  an  ambassador  of  good  will  for  the 
United  States,  and  talce  whatever  steps 
necessary  and  possible  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued success  of  her  fine  program. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  mem- 
orial be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House    Joint    Resolution    No.    10 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton In  legislative  session  assembled: 

"Whereas,  both  Houses  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  is  In  words  and  figures  as  fol- 
lows, to-wlt: 

"  'JOINT    RTSOLUTION    — 

"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttvo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  ThAt  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
oi  Us  submission  by  the  Congress: 


"  'article  — 

'■  'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
.sex. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.' 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  said 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be.  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

-And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Joint  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
Washington.  DC,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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President  to  cease  such 
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S.  755.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  heads  of  the 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President 
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Small  Business."  I  ask 
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of  hearings 

Small  Busi- 

on  Gov- 

I  serve  as 

one  of 


work  and  redtape  burden. 

the  culmination  of  a  lonu  overdue  ex^ 
amination  by  a  congressiotial  committee 
of  a  problem  which  threatens  to  destroy 
the  economic  ability  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  compete  in  th<  marketplace. 

Dm-ing  this  particular  time  ©f  year— 
namely  inccMne  tax  time— I  am  sure  all 
Americans  are  vividly  aware  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  associated  with 
complying  wth  mandator  y^  Federal  re- 
porting. If  one  thinks  that  the  IRS  Form 
1040  which  most  citizens  nust  file  only 
annually  is  complicated,  confusing,  and 
burdensome,  then  try  to  imagine  the 
problems  a  small  independent  business- 
man faces  in  filing  approximately  64  dif- 
ferent  forms  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vice.  each  equally  as  cemplex  as  the 
1040  and  due  much  more  fnequently  than 
just  once  a  year.  | 

Coupled  with  these  64-tkx  forms,  the 
Federal  establishment  reqilires  the  small 
businessman  to  file  himdreds  more  forms, 
reports,  questionnaires,  samplings,  and 
other  such  types  of  paperwork.  These 
include  the  census  of  busii^ss  forms,  so- 
cial security  forms,  equal  opportunity 
forms,  unemployment  [ctKnpensation 
forms,  pension  forms,  et  cjetera,  and  ad 
infinitum.  In  fact,  there  J|re  over  5,298 
different  types  of  public  ilse  forms  ex- 
cluding those  of  the  IRS.   j 

The  number  and  complexity  of  these 
federally  imposed  reportinte  and  paper- 
work requirements  are  growing,  prob- 
ably faster  than  the  Feder^  budget.  And 
the  net  result  on  the  8^2  Ito  12  million 
small  business  firms  in  Ai^erica  is  that 
they  are  drowning  in  a  sea  6f  red  ink  im- 
posed by  a  mountain  of  redtape.  The  cost 
to  small  firms  to  comply  with  mandatory 
Federal  paperwork  Is  but  ome  part  of  this 
problem.  More  importantly,  the  small 
entrepeneur  feels  that  hi*  government 
has  no  faith  or  trust  in  hitn. 

During  our  field  hearings  in  May  of 
1972,  a  Chicago  businessmii  stated: 

That  the  tone  of  the  forma,  the  Informa- 
tion that  Is  requested  does  veijy  definitely  In- 
dicate that  the  government  Has  a  deep  and 
abiding  distrust  of  citizens  [generally  and 
businessmen  In  particular,  understandably, 
he  considers  this  attitude  an  [unfair  burden 
to  impose  on  the  buslnessmar 

Even  those  individuals  tvho  derive  a 
financial  advantage  from  FTKieral  paper- 
work question  the  necessity  of  the  multi- 


tude of  government  forms 
in  Boston  expressed  the 


An  account 
consensus  of 


many  of  these  professiona] 5  by  stating: 


I  am  an  accountant — I  wan! 
accountant — I  want  to  servl  re  my  clients. 
but  I  dont  want  to  go  dow  \  and  fill  out 
the  Commerce  Department  re  )orts —  I  dont 
want  to  charge  my  client  for 
a  waste.  ...  I  think  most  of 
ment  reports  are  a  waste,  eapei  lally  for  small 
companies. 


the 
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point  of  the  small  businessman 
impact  on  his  economic  via  jility 
examines  into  the  causes 
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crisis,  which  I  have  denominated  "Fed- 
eral form  pollution." 

One  major  findiiag  is  that  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942,  the  Government's 
primary  "paperwork  controls  law,"  is 
largely  ineffective.  We  believe  this  is  due 
to  lack  of  effective  enforcement  and 
application  by  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  Office  has 
complete  responsibility  for  administering 
this  law,  but  it  refuses  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  agency 
has  never  held  hearings  or  Implemented 
the  collection  and  consolidation  of  in- 
formation-gathering procedures  as  it  is 
"directed"  to  do  under  section  3(b)  of 
the  act.  OMB  officials  state  that  they 
rely  solely  on  the  review  procedures  out- 
lined in  section  5  of  the  law  to  fulfill  stat- 
utory demands.  The  agency,  however,  for 
many  reasons,  has  not  successfully  met 
the  requirements  of  section  5. 

One  reason  cited  by  the  report  is  that 
top  officials  at  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  adequately  staff  the  Sta- 
tistical Policy  Division  which  reviews 
forms  for  clearance.  Other  congressional 
committees  over  the  years  have  re- 
peatedly urged  an  upgrading  of  the 
forms  clearance  procedure  at  OMB,  but 
no  productive  action  has  been  forth- 
coming. Our  committee  report  thus  con- 
cludes that  it  is  questionable  whether 
OMB  will  ever  administer  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  so  as  to  effectively  control 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  paperwork. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  paperwork-redtape  crisis  named  by 
the  report  is  that  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  which  generates 
approximately  35  percent  of  aU  Federal 
forms.  Since  IRS  is  exempt  from  the 
federal  Reports  Act,  no  other  office  can 
exercise  supervision  or  control  over  the 
niunber  or  complexity  of  the  forms  issued 
by  IRS.  Nor  is  it  apparent  that  the 
agency's  internal  review  procedures  offer 
restraint.  Consequently,  the  growth  of 
IRS  forms  has  been  steady  over  the  years. 
IRS  forms  applicable  to  small  businesses 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  3 
years,  advancing  from  30  forms  in  1970  to 
64  in  1972. 

Because  IRS  is  responsible  for  such  a 
large  portion  of  Government  paperwork, 
the  committee  report  finds  it  impossible 
for  the  Federal  Reports  Act  to  function 
properly  without  improved  supervision 
over  IRS's  contribution  to  the  paperwork 
burden. 

The  report  makes  numerous  recom- 
mendations wliich  deserve  thoughtful 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  others 
if  paperwork  is  ever,  first,  to  be  brought 
to  a  realistic  and  manageable  level,  sec- 
ond, able  to  satisfy  those  needs  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  which  are  valid  and 
necessary  to  the  orderly  governing  of 
this  Nation,  and  third,  not  impose  un- 
manageable hardship  on  American  small 
business. 

Major  recommendations  of  the  report 
are: 

First,  congressional  consideration  of 
legislation  to  remove  authority  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942  from  the  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  transfer  this  responsibility  to  the 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States: 

Second,  that  legislation  be  considered 
to  bring  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act; 

Third,  that  legislation  be  considered 
to  provide  technical  assistance  tc  small 
business  firms  in  obtaining,  xmderstand- 
ing  and  preparing  necessary  forms,  tax 
returns,  reports,  and  other  documents  re- 
quired by  Federal  law. 

Obviously,  we  know  that  legislation 
alone  cannot  provide  the  sole  answer  to 
the  Federal  paperwork  problem.  The 
committee  report  calls  for  a  sustained  ef- 
fort by  all  branches  of  government  to 
control  the  growth  of  Federal  paper- 
work. 

Likewise,  the  report  makes  numerous 
specific  suggestions  to  control  specific 
paperwork  problems  with  respect  to  those 
Federal  agencies  examined  by  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  report 
to  an  Senators  and  urge  that  all  of  us 
remain  mindful  of  this  problem  as  we 
fulfill  our  senatorial  responsibilities  by 
examining  the  information  needs  of  the 
various  agencies  coming  within  our 
purview  and  thereby  assist  in  reducing 
excessive  Federal  paperwork,  imposed  by 
these  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  synopsis  of 
the  report's  findings  and  the  committee 
recommendations  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Findings 
The    foUowing    Items    present    a    synopsis 
of  the  specific  findings  of  your  committee: 

(1)  The  phenomenal  growth  rate  of  the 
Federal  reporting  system  and  the  paper- 
work it  generates  Is  creating  dissatisfaction 
with  Government  by  the  smaU  business  com- 
munity. 

(2)  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  is 
Ineffective  In  controlling  the  proliferation 
of  Federal  paperwork  due  to  lack  of  au- 
thority over  IRS  and  the  Inept  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  by  OMB. 

(3)  OMB  has  demonstrated  little  Initia- 
tive In  reducing  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments. It  has  never  held  hearings  under 
Section  3(b).  relying  solely  on  Section  5.  the 
cleai-ance  procedure  authority,  to  fulfill  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  language  of 
the   law  does   not   allow  such   substitution. 

(4)  The  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  0\rB 
is  inadequately  staffed  thereby  rendering  the 
clearance  procedure  virtually  meaningless. 
Repeatedly  admonished  to  upgrade  this  staff, 
top  officials  at  OMB  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

(5)  If  the  paperwork  burden  Is  to  be 
brought  under  control.  Congress  must  look 
elsewhere  than  to  OMB  for  any  real  and  ef- 
fective improvement. 

(6)  Witnesses  severely  criticized  IRS  as 
unsympathetic  toward  small  businesses.  In- 
dicating IRSs  loss  of  credibility  among  these 
Americans. 

(7)  The  proliferation  of  IRS  forms,  the 
complexity  of  the  forms  and  the  Increased 
frequency  of  filing  requirements  necessitate 
extensive  outside  assistance  for  small  busi- 
nesses which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can tax  system. 

(8)  The  paperwork  burden  of  small  busi- 
nesses is  increased  by  Federal-State  duplica- 
tion of  tax  reporting.  Additional  hardship  is 
Imposed  by  the  lack  of  information-sharing 
between  IRS  and  other  Federal  agencies. 


(9)  The  forms  review  procedure  at  IBS 
does  not  reflect  the  needs  of  smaU  business. 
Inclusion  under  a  strengthened  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  would  allow  more  produCvive  out- 
side review  of  IRS  forms. 

(10)  The  Social  Security  Ad-ministratlon's 
determination  to  maintain  the  qiuirterly 
wage  reporting  system  is  imposing  an  undue 
hardship  on  small  business.  The  social  se- 
curity system  would  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  quarterly  Form 
941 A  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  re- 
porting system. 

(11)  With  reject  to  Its  paperwork  and 
record-keeping  requirements,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  has  created 
confusion  and  distress  among  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  Department  of  Labor  should 
reexamine  the  record-keeping  and  inspec- 
tion procedures  of  OSHA  so  that  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  is  carried  out  with  minimal 
burden  to  small  business. 

(12)  Congress  must  also  face  its  respon- 
sibility to  Insure  that  well-intended  legisla- 
tion does  not  become  ensnared  In  admiiils- 
tratlve  red  tape. 

RECOMMEMDATIOMS 

A.  Legislation 
Based  on  the  Information  developed  In 
your  subcommittee's  hearings  on  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden,  your  committee  accord- 
ingly recommends  the  following  proposals 
which  require  Congressional  action: 

(1)  Legl.slation  be  enacted  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to 
consider  the  impact  of  Federal  reporting 
rcqvilrements  on  small  business  by  providing 
aarmatire  disclosures  In  committee  rei>orts 
of  paperwork  requirements  relative  to  leg- 
islation reported  for  action  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Your  subcommittee  urges  siip- 
port  of  S.  200.  a  bill  designed  to  accomplish 
the  legislative  goals  outlined  above. 

(2)  Statutory  authorization  be  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  remove  authority  for  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  that  this  re- 
sponsibility be  vested  In  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Con- 
gress consider  the  advisability  of  bringing 
the  Internal  Revenvie  Service  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 

(3)  Legislation  be  considered  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  small  business  firms 
in  obtaining,  understanding  and  preparing 
the  forms,  tax  returns,  reports  and  other 
documents  required  by  Federal  statute. 

B.    EXECUTIVE    ACENCIXS 

It  is  recommended  that  until  e-aeb  time 
rs  the  Congress  shall  make  a  Judgment  on 
the  proposed  legislative  changes  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  Federal  paperwork,  the  Execu- 
tive agencies  should  take  the  following  ac- 
tions : 

(1)  The  Social  Security  Admlnlstraticm 
should  vuidcrtake  measures  to  im.nlement  a 
change  in  the  requirement  for  filing  Furm 
S41-A  from  a  quarterly  basis  to  an  annual 
basis. 

(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  shorild 
actively  pursue  the  development  of  a  single 
annual  business  report  to  replace  the  current 
system  of  multiple  wage  reporting. 

(3)  All  Federal  agencies  should  undertake 
an  immediate  review  of  their  reporting  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  reduce  as  many  man- 
hours  of  reporting  time  as  possible. 

(4)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  increase  the  staff  si7,e  of  its  StaUsticAl 
Policy  Division  so  that  review  procedures 
can  be  adequately  maintained.  An  Investi- 
gation into  the  duplication  of  information- 
gathering  by  Federal  agencies  should  be 
started  immediately  with  subsequent  hear- 
ings held  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  directives  of  Section 
3(b)  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  OMB  should 
also  require  greater  proof  of  r.eed  from  all 
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Federal  agencies  applying  for  clearance  of 
public  use  forms. 

(5)  OMB  should  actively  seek  the  Input 
of  small  businesses  In  an  advisory  capacity 
on  report  forms.  This  process  should  be  Im- 
plemented In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
BACFR  now  advising  OMB. 

(6)  IRS  should  Increase  Its  assistance  to 
state  agencies  with  the  objective  of  combin- 
ing many  of  the  present  requirements  for 
tax  reporting.  The  duplication  of  Federal  and 
state  unemplojTnent  taxes  might  be  elimi- 
nated under  such  a  program. 

(7)  A  review  of  all  tax  forms  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  reduce  duplication 
of  efforts  within  IRS. 

(8)  Slmpimcation  of  IRS  tax  forms  should 
be  undertaken  with  subsequent  simplifica- 
tion of  the  instructional  materials  accom- 
panying them. 

(9)  IRS  should  expand  its  Tax  Forms 
Coordinating  Committee  to  include  represen- 
tation from  the  general  public. 

(10)  A  review  of  the  penalties  procedures 
and  Anes  assessment  incident  to  tax  form 
complexities  should  receive  top  priority. 

(11)  A  review  should  be  made  by  IRS  of 
its  reports  pertaining  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  with  the  objective  of  simplifi- 
cation and  reduction  of  duplication. 

(12)  A  program  of  cooperation  between 
IRS  and  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be 
undertaken  to  share  Information  on  pension 
and  profit-sharing  plans,  thereby  Informa- 
tion on  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans, 
thereby  reducing  the  duplication  of  reporting 
reqiiired  for  businesses. 

(13)  The  Department  of  Labor  should  re- 
view OSHA  regulatory  standards  and  report- 
ing requirements  In  order  to  clarify  regula- 
tions and  to  simplify  compliance  procedures 
incident  to  forms  and  record-keeping. 

(14)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
should  review  its  loan  application  procedures 
relative  to  excessive  paperwork  requirements. 

C.    OTHER    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Actions  other  than  legislative,  which  can 
be  taken  by  Congress  or  Its  designees,  are 
recommended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  Congress 
grants  authority  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  administer  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942,  amended,  tlie  Comptroller  General 
under  his  existing  authority  should  conduct 
an  examination  of  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Policy  of  OMB  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  efficacy  of  OMB  administration  of  this 
act  with  recommendations  where  necessary 
to  upgrade  OMB  actvltles  In  this  area.  Fur- 
ther study  and  examination  should  be  con- 
ducted by  OAO  during  the  course  of  its 
auditing  and  examinations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  insure  better  management  practices 
on  the  part  of  such  agencies,  thereby  elim- 
inating unnecessary  paperwork  and  achiev- 
ing consolidation  of  reportmg  systems  where 
possible. 

(2)  Congress  should  continue  monitoring 
the  efforts  of  Executive  agencies  to  reduce 
paperwork.  The  Congressional  committees 
exercisUig  oversight  over  specific  Executive 
agencies  should,  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings, question  such  agencies  as  to  their  ef- 
forts to  reduce  paperwork  and  redtape. 

(3)  The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  should  Insist  upon  Justification 
by  each  agency  for  that  part  of  their  budget 
wliich  supports  paperwork  and  reporting  sys- 
tems collecting  data  from  the  private  sector. 
Where,  in  the  wisdom  of  these  committees, 
reductions  can  be  achieved  in  funding  for 
reporting  systems  without  Jeopardizing  the 
national  Interest,  they  should  be  made. 

COMMITTEE    PAPERWORK    REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks on  the  Federal  paperwork  burden 
made  by  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oovei-nment  Regu- 
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We  have  reached  the  saturation 
each  new  law  and  each  new 
level  of  government  providin 
ing   decent   citizens   into   In 
compliance  with  the  law. 
when  upstanding,  honest 
comply  with  the  laws,  and  th 
ously  intolerable. 

If  this  statement  is  iiidicative  of  a 
growing  feeling  around  t  le  coimtry,  I 
agree  that  it  is  tragic  whe  ti  the  Federal 
establishment  contributes  (to  imdermin- 
ing  our  basic  system  of  government  by 
imposing  what  appears  to  be  unrealistic 
and  probably  unnecessary  I  urdens  on  the 
small  businessman  particilarly  and  the 
general  public  who  are  afti  cted  by  ques- 
tionable governmental  f  >rm  require- 
ments. 

May  I  commend  my  goo  1  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  and  his  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Regulati  on  for  their 
efforts  in  offering  worth wh  le  recommen- 
dations on  a  subject  whi;h  heretofore 
has  not  received  the  attent  on  it  deserves 
and  on  which  affirmative  a  ;tion  is  neces- 
sary; the  Federal  paperwoi  k  burden  and 
its  impact  on  the  taxpayi  ig  citizens  of 
our  coimtry. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPOJlTS  OF 
COMMITTEE  3 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from 
on  Armed  Services: 

David    Packard,    of 
Leonard     D.    Heaton,     U.S. 
Malcolm  C.  Todd,  of  Callforiia 
Currerl,  of  Wisconsin,  H.  Ash 
Louisiana,  and  Durward  O 
to  be  members  of  the  Board 
the    Uniformed   Services    Unjvers 
Health  Sciences. 


Califo  nla 


Lt.  Gen. 
Vrmy,  retired; 
Anthony  R. 
on  Thomas,  of 
,  of  Missouri, 
of  Regents  of 
ity    of    the 
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Presldent,  to 


By   Mr.   NUNN 
Armed  Services: 

Lt.  Gen.  George  J.  Eade 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
signed  to  a  position  of  importance 
Bponslbility  designated  by  the 
bie  general. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  tl^  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Kenneth  R.  Anderson,  and 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
istration. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  th|e  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

David   Luke    Norman,   of   th^s 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Ju  dge 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbi  \ 
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The  following  bills  and 
tions  were  introduced  or  r 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimjaus 
the  second  time,  and  referr 
as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  chap^i 
38,  United  States  Code,  to 
treatment  of  a  spinal  cord  Injilry 
of  a  veteran  In  a  non-Veteranst 
tlon   facility   under   certain 
Referred    to    the    Committee 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   RIBICOFP: 

8. 1598.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
income  tax  purposes,  m  the  case 
individual,   for  expenses  for 
to  and  from  work;  and  to 
tlonal  exemption  for  Income 
for   a   taxpayer   or   spouse   who 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  SAXBE: 

S.  1599.  A   bUl   to   provide 
tinned  sale  of  gasoline  to 
line  retailers.  Referred  to  the 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

3.  1600.  A  bill  to  require  annilal 
tlon   prescribing   the   maximur  i 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
States  that  may  be  deployed 
graphic   regions   of   the   world 
United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1601.  A  bill  for  the  relle: 
Passalaqua;  and 

S.  1602.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Antonla  Cruz.  Referred  to  tlie 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.   1603.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Foglia.   Referred   to  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1604.  A  bUl  to  prevent 
the  basis  of  sex  in  housing. 
Committee  on  Banking,  Houslt^ 
Affairs. 

S.    1605.   A   bUl   to   aniend 
Lending  Act   to  prohibit 
account    of   sex    or   marital 
Individuals  seeking  credit. 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housii^ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  1606.  A  bill  to  create  a 
reparations    law    applicable    to 
operators  of  highway  vehicles 
on  the  public  ways,  to  establish 
for  State  vehicle  reparations 
govern  the  applicability  of 
law,  in  order  to  promote  and 
state  commerce.  Referred  to 
on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for 
Gold  WATER) : 

S.  1607.  A  bill  to  authorize 
dant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
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master  of  military  art  and  science.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Httm- 

PHRET,     Mr.     MONDALE,     Mr.     HXTGKBS, 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  McGovern,  and 
Mr.  BuRDiCK) : 
S.  1608.  A  bill  relating  to  payments  to  pro- 
ducers   for   participation   In   the    1973    feed 
grain  program.  Referred  to  the  Commiitee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  to 
Carbon  Water  Conservancy  District,  a  public 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  the  installation 
of  air-borne,  cooperative  collision  avoidance 
systems  on  certain  civil  and  military  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hatfield,   Mr.  Hollincs,   Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  McGovEHN,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
TouNC) : 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  to  extend  insurance  coverage 
under  such  Act  to  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  agricultural  commodities. 
Referred  to  the   Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
8.  1612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mming  operators  in  the 
United  States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage State  regulation  of  surface  mining, 
and  for  other  pui°poses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.   1613.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions 
contained  In  Section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  certain  con- 
tributions   of    literary,    musical,    or   artistic 
composition,  or  similar  property.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1614.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  furnish 
additional  consumer  protection  services,  and 
for  other  purposes.   Referred  to  the  Coip- 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
8.  1615.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  August  F. 
Walz.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1616.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  bank  stabilization  works  on  the 
Missouri  River  below  Garrison  Dam.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Be  ALL) : 
S.  1617.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  money  paid  saving  harm- 
less valuable  mllitfiry  and  hospital  supplies 
owed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  : 
S.  1618.  A  bill  to  name  the  headquarters 
building  in  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  under  construction  in  Reston,  Va.,  as 
the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  *tf or  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
8.  1619.  A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  coinage  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Pish  Conservation  Act  in  order  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share  of  costs  and  the  authoriza- 


tion under  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  1621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled)  to 
provide  for  the  disregarding  of  certain  pay- 
ments, made  by  a  State  to  elderly  residents 
thereof  without  regard  to  the  need  of  the 
recipient  thereof,  in  determining  eligibility 
for  or  amount  of  the  supplementary  Income 
payable  to  individuals  in  such  State  under 
such  title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Mag- 

NUSON)  : 

S.  1622.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Klondike 
Gold  Rush  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Alleyne. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  standards 
which  apply  In  determming  the  basis  on 
v.-hlch  Federal  matching  will  be  accorded 
toward  State  expenditures  for  skilled  and  in- 
termediate care  facility  services  provided 
under  State  plans  approved  under  such  title. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 

S.J.  Res.  B2.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  August  19,  1973,  and  ending 
August  25,  1973,  as  "National  Logistics  Week." 
neferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON : 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
temporary    extension    of    the    authorization 
for  the  President's  National  Commission  on 
Productivity.   Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  A  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  taking  of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  a  spinal  cord  injury 
or  disease  of  a  veteran  in  a  non-Veterans' 
Administration  facility  under  certain 
circumstances.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  permit  veterans  with  spinal  cord 
injury  or  disease  to  be  treated  in  non- 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  at 
VA  expense,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Our  Vietnam  veterans,  and  all  other 
veterans  who  have  incurred  spinal  cord 
injurj',  require  specialized  care  and  fa- 
cilities. Since  VA  regulations  prohibit 
payment  of  hospitalization  costs  In- 
curred by  veterans  in  private  or  public 
hospitals  when  VA  facilities  are  avail- 
able, veterans  with  spinal  cord  injury 
must  receive  treatment  in  one  of  the  VA's 
14  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers.  While 
these  centers  provide  excellent  care, 
their  geographical  location  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  to  send  a  veteran  to  a 
VA  center  as  far  as  1,000  miles  from  his 


home  and  family,  even  when  treatment 
is.  available  at  a  private  or  public  hospi- 
tal In  his  own  hometown. 

This  practice  of  sending  veterans  to 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  outside  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  for  their 
families  can  be  detrimental  to  mental 
health  and  may  actually  impede  reha- 
bilitation. My  bill  would  prevent  this  by 
providing  veterans  with  an  alternative 
when  the  center  to  whch  the  VA  plans  to 
send  them  is  not  located  within  reason- 
sble  commuting  distance  for  their  fam- 
ilies. In  such  instances,  the  veteran 
would  have  the  option  of  going  to  the 
VA  center  or  to  a  private  or  public  hcs- 
pital,  at  VA  expense,  t^hich  is  capable 
of  providing  the  required  specialized 
treatment  and  is  located  within  a  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance. 

I  am  sure  the  VA  will  contend  that  it 
p.lready  has  a  regtilation  which  author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  veteran  to  a  pri- 
vate or  public  hospital  at  VA  expense  if 
a  VA  haspital  is  not  feasibly  available, 
and  that  the  term  "not  feasibly  avail- 
able" includes  situations  where  the 
lelative  distance  of  the  travel  involved 
rr.akes  it  necessary  or  economically  ad- 
\isable  to  use  public  or  private  facili- 
ties. However,  this  regulation  does  not 
define  "relative  distance  of  the  travel 
involved."  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
VA  v.-ould  send  a  veteran  before  it  in- 
voked the  "relative  distance"  provision, 
but  it  must  be  more  than  1,000  miles.  I 
say  this,  because  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  situation  where  a  veteran  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  was  sent  to  a  VA  center 
rvt  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  when  the  Craig 
Rehabilitation  Center,  in  Denver,  was 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  required 
treatment  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  situation  to  which  I  refer  involved 
a  veteran  from  Cotopaxi,  Colo.  He  was 
injured  in  a  car  accident,  treated,  in- 
cluding back  surgery,  in  Penrose  Hos- 
pital in  Colorado  Springs,  and  sent  to  the 
VA  hospital  In  Denver.  The  VA  hospital 
director  advised  the  veteran's  family 
that  the  facilities  needed  for  rehabilita- 
tion were  not  available  in  the  Denver 
VA  hospital,  and  made  arrangements  to 
send  the  veteran  to  the  VA  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Center  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Both  the  veteran's  i^ysician  and  his 
family,  which  was  on  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial disaster  as  a  result  of  the  accident, 
wanted  to  have  the  veteran  admitted  to 
the  Craig  Rehabilitation  Hospital  in 
Denver,  which  specializes  in  brain  and 
spinal  cord  injuries,  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  faith  in  this  hospital. 
They  considered  it  psychologically  pref- 
erable, from  a  medical  standpoint,  to 
have  the  veteran  in  the  Denver  area 
near  family  and  friends. 

The  Denver  VA  hospital  director  was 
sympathetic  to  tlie  family's  wishes,  but 
could  not  accommodate  the  request.  He 
said  that  VA  regulations  prohibited  pay- 
ment of  hospitalization  costs  in  a  pri- 
vate or  public  hospital  when  VA  facil- 
ities were  available. 

At  about  this  same  time,  there  was  a 
similar  situation  occurring  involving  a 
veteran  who  had  received  injuries  to  his 
arm.  ribs,  limgs,  and  spinal  cord  in 
Vietnam  in  1971.  He  had  been  sent  to 
VT^alter  Reed  Hospital,  and  then  to  the 
VA  hospital  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  His 
rhjsician  and  family  felt  that  continued 
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treatment  In  the  VA  hospital  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  veterans'  mental 
health,  particularly  since  the  veteran 
had  just  been  separated  from  his  wife, 
who  had  been  taking  him  to  and  from 
the  hospital.  The  physician  requested 
that  the  veteran  be  admitted  to  Craig 
Rehabilitation  Hospital.  Senator  Gur- 
NEY,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  brought  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Upon  learning  of  these  two  cases,  I 
contacted  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  VA  Central  Office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  regarding  the  VA  policy  which  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  facilities  such  as  Craig 
Rehabilitation  Hospital,  and  to  inquire 
about  the  possibility  of  a  waiver  of  this 
regiilation.  He  advised  me  that  under  ex- 
isting law,  no  waivers  could  be  given  to 
permit  treatment  of  the  two  veterans,  or 
other  veterans,  at  the  Craig  Hospital.  He 
said  that  any  change  in  the  present  pro- 
gram would  require  amendatory  legis- 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  Medical  Diiector's  reply, 
I  am  offering  this  legislation.  I  offer  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be 
some  people  who  will  oppose  it  on  the 
general  principle  that  veterans  should 
be  treated  in  VA  hospitals  rather  than 
in  private  or  public  hospitals  at  VA  ex- 
pense. To  them  I  would  say  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  this  general 
principle.  It  is  obvious  that  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  could  not  continue  to  op- 
erate if  it  tried  to  support  its  own  hos- 
pitals while  indiscriminately  permitting 
veterans  to  receive  treatment  at  private 
or  public  hospitals  at  VA  expense.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  have  exceptions  to 
this  general  principle  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  certain  that  the 
number  of  veterans  who  would  receive 
treatment  outside  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  system. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  veterans  who 
are  to  be  furnished  hospital  care  or  medi- 
cal services  by  the  VA  for  a  spinal  cord 
injui-y  or  disease — which  represents  a 
small  percentage  of  the  veterans  requir- 
ing hospitalization.  Furthermore,  before 
the  bill's  provisions  could  come  into  ef- 
fect, it  would  have  to  be  established  that 
there  was  no  VA  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Center  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance for  the  members  of  the  veteran's 
family,  and  that  there  was  a  private  or 
public  medical  facility  within  such  dis- 
tance which  could  provide  the  extremely 
specialized  treatment  required.  Only  in 
these  instances  would  the  veteran  have 
the  option  to  receive  his  treatment  at  the 
center  or  at  the  private  or  public  facility 
at  VA  expense. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  my  Senate 
colleagues  will  agree  that  veterans  with 
spinal  cord  injuries  or  disease  carmot 
enter  a  VA  hospital  near  their  home  and 
family  as  easily  as  veterans  with  other 
medical  needs  can,  since  they  are  pres- 
ently limited  to  14  centers.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  also  agree  that  there 
should  be  no  need  to  send  a  veteran  1,000 
miles  or  more  from  home  to  receive  treat- 
ment when  there  is  facility  providing  the 
same  treatment  located  nearby.  It  is  just 
good  commonsense  in  such  cases  to  send 
the  veteran  to  the  nearby  facility,  and  It 
is  up  to  us  to  put  this  commonsense  into 


the  VA  regulations  by  enjicting  this  bill 
into  law. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  oA  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  g;  ve  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration  ^  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFF 
S.  1598.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  income  tax  purposes, 
disabled    individual,    for 
transportation  to  and  fr 
to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  purposes  for 
spouse  who  is  disabled 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDUCTION    OP    TRANSPORTATIct*    EXPENSES    FOR 
THE     HANDICAPI  ED 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesident 
I  am  introducing  legislatiop 
icapped  Americans  who 
daily   transportation   cost 
their  handicaps.  My  prop  jsal 
low  severely  disabled  Am  iricans 
exemption  from  their  taxable 
help  defray  their  extra 
costs  to  and  from  work. 

Disabled  American  worker 
stacles  and  problems  fa 
those  faced  by  the  nondis^led 
forced  to  incur  extra  e 
transportation  to  and  fro(n 
in  many  urban  areas  for 
portation  can  amount  to 
per  week  for  those  whc 
handicapped,  as  against 
for  the  nondisabled  who 
and   subways.   Disabled 
other  extra  expenses  sue 
tear  on  clothing  caused 
of  appliances  such  as 
they  must  have  clothes  specially 
to  their  needs.  Clearly 
lished  financial  need  to 
fortunate  citizens,  many 
discouraged  from  workirig 
the  high  cost  of  transpor  aticn 

In  order  to  produce  ar 
pay  taxes  into  the  Treasury 
capped  must  use  special 
private  transportation 
such  as  a  car  with  special 
for   special    taxicab   sei-vjce 
considered   an  ordinaiy 
expense  for  the  productioi 
these  handicapped. 

The  Federal  Government 
nary  businessmen  and  s^esmen 
duct    transportation    e 
recognizes   the   special   birdens 
blind  and  aged  by  grantir^ 
tra  exemption.  But  the 
not  allowed  such  deductiolis 

According   to   "Ti-anspc  rtation 
of  the  Handicapped,"  a  rjport 
for  the  Department  of 
by  Arthur  D.  Little,  a  proposal 
mine  which  allows  the 
work  would  save  Federal 
long  run.  As  the  survey  stated 

The  number  of  employabli 
handicapped   persons   was 
1.493.000.  103,000  were  estlm*ed 
portation   sensitive   unempU  yed 
the  high  cost  of  transporta'  ion 
each  of  these  were  encouraj  ed 
comes   of   $452,692,000    won 
each  year.  Income  taxes  wc 
$39,697,000.  Welfare  pavmen 
by  $49,582,000. 
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capped,  because  of  its 
payer.    This    proposal 
handicapped  without  neces^tating 
Federal  expenditures. 

It  is  long  past  time 
enact  this  proposal.  A  simjlar 
passed  the  Senate  in  1964 
fortunately,  the  proposal  wis 
conference  both  times.  This 
and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
introduced    a   similar 
House  of  Representatives, 
that  with  his  support  this 
be  enacted  into  law. 
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ByMr.SAXBE: 
S.  1599.  A  bill  to  provide 
tinned  sale  of  gasoline  to 
gasoline  retailers.  Referred 
mittee  on  Commerce. 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  Presideiit 
will  not  have  to  shelve 
vacation    plans    because    o: 
gasoline,  but  they  may  haxfe 
few   extra   stops    before 
service    station    that    is 
pendent    brand    service 
been    hardest    hit    by    th( 
shortage,  and  many  have 
curtail  operations,  because 
obtain    gasoline    to    sell, 
brand  marketers  usuaUy 
basis  rather  than  on 
dealers  selling  major 
the  independents  are  the 
to  be  dropped  when  the 
panies  run  into  a  supply 
tually  the  only  source  of  _ 
branded  marketers  are  the 
grated  oil  refineries.  There 
independent  refineries  left 
they  can  only  take  care  of 

The  petroleum  industry's 
lem  is  essentially  the  result 
amount  of  "sweet"  low-sulfpr 
the  limited  capacities  of 
Heavy  strains  were  put  on 
over  the  winter  as  refiners 
meet  the  need  for  home 
ditionally,  the  record  number 
the  road — some  equipped 
vouring  antipollution 
gravated  the  situation 
Emergency  Preparedness 
that  the  1973  gasoline 
almost  7  percent  from  last 
than  the  5.5  percent 
lated. 

Long-term  remedies  such 
of  the  oil  import  quotas, 
exploratoi-y   drilling   and 
struction,  are  undoubtedly 
However,  such  remedies  will 
the  present  crunch  in  time 
dependent  marketer, 
administration  seems 
pose  rationing. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposir^ 
which    would    insure    the 
brand  marketers  of  a 
their  historic  market  share 
tion  would  make  it  a  prims 
tion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Act  for  a  refiner  to  refuse 
dependents  a  percentage  of 
to  all   retail  outlets  durinu 
month.  The  amount  the 
to  the  independent  is  based 
centage  he  sold  to  the 
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ing  the  base  period.  It  would  also  con- 
stitute a  prima  facie  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  for  a  re- 
finer to  sell  to  independents  at  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  bsise  period  price  in- 
creased by  the  percentage  amount  that 
the  refiner  is  presently  charging  his  own 
retail  outlets  or  his  franchisees. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  the  only 
viable  means  of  preventing  the  demise 
of  the  independent  brand  gasoline  mar- 
keter, a  segment  of  the  national  economy 
which  provides  employment  to  thousands 
of  people  and  exerts  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  competition  that  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  actual  representation  in 
the  petroleum  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1599 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  business 
of  refining  petroleum  into  gasoline  and  fur- 
nishing gasoline  to  retail  distributors  of  gaso- 
line for  sale  to  the  public  shall  fail  to  furnish 
gasoline  to  Independent  retaU  distributors  of 
gasoline,  whether  or  not  franchised  by  such 
person,  at  wholesale  prices  in  reasonable 
quantities  as  long  as  he  continues  to  furnish 
gasoline  to  retail  distributors  of  gasoline 
which  are  wholly  owned  by  him  or  operated 
under  a  franchise  granted  by  him. 

(b)  It  shall  constitute,  prima  facie,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  for 
any  such  person — 

(1)  to  fail,  during  any  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  deliver  to  Independent  retaU  dis- 
tributors of  gasoline  a  percentage  of  the  total 
gallons  of  gasoline  delivered  by  him  to  all 
retail  distributors  of  gasoline  during  that 
month  which  Is  lower  than  the  percentage  of 
the  total  gallons  of  gasoline  delivered  by  him 
to  all  retail  distributors  of  gasoline  during 
the  period  of  July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 
which  was  delivered  by  him  to  Independent 
retaU  distributors  of  gasoline  during  that  pe- 
riod, or 

(2)  to  sell  gasoline  to  Independent  retail 
distributors  of  gasoline  at  a  price  during  any 
such  month  which  Is  greater  than — 

(A)  the  average  price  at  which  he  sold 
gasoline  to  such  distributors  during  the  pe- 
riod of  July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972,  In- 
creased by 

(B)  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage 
by  which  the  average  price  for  gasoline  sold 
during  that  month  to  retaU  distributors  of 
gasoline  which  are  wholly  owned  by,  or  op- 
erated under  a  franchise  granted  by,  that 
person  exceeds  the  average  price  for  gasoline 
sold  to  such  distributors  during  the  period 
of  July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 

Sec.  2.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
constitutes  an  unfair  practice  in  commerce 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  6 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
S.  1600.  A  bill  to  require  annual  au- 
thorization prescribing  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  that  may  be  de- 
ployed in  major  geographic  regions  of 
the  world  outside  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

overseas   deployment   bux 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  ris- 
ing costs  and  consequences  of  our  for- 


ward deployment  strategy  are  becoming 
clearer  every  day.  The  time  has  come,  I 
beUeve,  for  the  Congress  to  reexamine 
this  strategy  aaid  take  a  hand  in  its  modi- 
fication. 

For  over  two  decades  we  have  had  over 
half  a  million  men  scattered  in  bases 
around  the  globe,  providing  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  our  intentions  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  over  40  nations  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Despite  changes  in  military  technology 
which  have  reduced  the  need  for  forward 
deployments,  we  continue  to  keep  these 
forces  abroad. 

Despite  reduced  world  tensions  and 
arms  control  agreements,  this  admin- 
istration still  argues  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  make  prudent  adjustments  in 
these  force  levels. 

Despite  the  $5  billion  annual  drain 
which  maintenance  of  these  forces  puts 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  military 
plarmers  resist  proposals  to  cut  costs 
abroad. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  this  administra- 
tion will  readily  throw  42,000  Americans 
out  of  work  by  closing  bases  at  home 
while  not  taking  steps  to  obtain  equiva- 
lent budget  savings  by  reducing  forces 
overseas. 

The  $400  million  which  the  Pentagon 
hopes  to  save  by  these  domestic  cut- 
backs is  about  equal  to  the  increased  de- 
fense costs  abroad  caused  by  the  two  dol- 
lar devaluations. 

The  full  costs  of  this  forward  strategy 
are  hard  to  determine.  Our  NATO  com- 
mitment alone  is  officially  estimated  to 
cost  $17  billion  per  year,  while  analysts 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  put  the  fig- 
ure at  close  to  $30  billion. 

What  do  we  get  with  these  huge  ex- 
penditures to  sustain  600,000  military 
personnel  in  322  major  bases  and  3,000 
minor  facilities  throughout  the  world?  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  we  get  battle- 
ready  units,  welcomed  by  their  host 
countries.  In  many  other  cases,  however, 
we  find  troops  bored  and  debilitated,  and 
subject  to  increasing  abuse  from  local 
people. 

The  political  consequences  of  our  cur- 
rent strategy  are  mixed.  For  every  gal- 
lant, democratic  country  whose  people 
we  reassure  with  our  presence,  there  is 
at  least  one  autocratic  country  which 
uses  its  U.S. -supported  Army  to  carry  out 
political  repression.  And  we  have  learned 
from  our  tragic  experience  in  Indochina 
that  helpful  advisers  can  lead  all  to  easily 
to  the  introduction  of  ground  troops  to 
protect  existing  American  installations. 

In  return  for  these  political  and  eco- 
nomic costs,  we  gain  relatively  few  mili- 
tary benefits.  Our  forces  may  have 
deterred  a  major  war  in  Europe,  but  who 
knows  whether  half  as  many  or  one- 
tenth  as  many  troops  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  goal?  The  same  can  be 
asked  of  U.S.  forces  in  Northeast  Asia. 
And  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  see  that 
SEATO  had  no  effect  in  preventing 
domestic  insurgencies. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  respond 
to  military  contingencies  with  our  stra- 
tegic mobility  forces — provided,  of 
course,  that  such  a  reaction  is  congres- 
sionally  approved. 

And  in  the  case  of  our  major  allies. 


attacks  are  deterred  by  the  unacceptable 
risk  of  triggering  a  nuclear  exchange. 

My  own  preference  for  substantially 
reduced  forward  deployments  should  be 
clear,  Mr.  President.  But  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  my  colleagues  share  my 
views. 

What  I  propose  is  that  the  Congress 
examine  this  policy  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  way  through  yearly  authori- 
zations of  maximum  deployments  to  the 
major  geographical  regions  of  the  world. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation, 
which  I  would  hope  to  add  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire the  Congress  each  year  in  peace- 
time to  establish  such  maximum  deploy- 
ment levels  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  current  law 
requiring  annual  manpower  authoriza- 
tions for  each  service. 

Congress  has  imposed  restrictions  in 
the  past,  such  as  in  the  requirement  that 
draftees  be  given  at  least  4  months 
training  before  being  sent  abroad  and  in 
the  1941  prohibition  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  forces  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  is  fully  within  our 
constitutional  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port an  Anny  and  Navy  and  provide  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
U.S.  military  facilities. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  would 
apply  in  the  absence  of  armed  hostilities 
in  which  the  United  States  may  become 
involved  pursuant  to  international 
agreements.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  would  retain  power  to 
act  in  emergencies  in  accordance  with 
our  constitutional  processes. 

But  in  the  long  run,  assuming  that  we 
are  indeed  moving  into  an  era  of  peace, 
the  Congress  would  be  able  to  consider 
overseas  deployments  in  the  same 
orderly  way  we  now  consider  total  force 
levels.  We  can  raise  or  lower  these 
figures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  our  commitments  abroad  as  well 
as  our  commitments  to  our  own  people. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1604.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  housing.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FAIR    HOUSING    OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  the  "Fair  Housing 
Opportunity  Act"  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  housing  by 
amending  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act. 

A  number  of  cases  have  come  to  my 
attention  in  which  a  wife's  income  has 
not  countesd  toward  purchase  of  a  home. 
In  other  cases,  a  woman's  income  has 
not  been  counted  toward  home  improve- 
ment loans.  I  have  even  seen  examples 
where  a  family  could  not  rent  a  suitable 
dwelling,  because  the  wife  was  the  chief 
wage  earner,  for  example,  and  the  hus- 
band was  in  school. 

In  reviewing  the  question  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  lending  and  to  housing, 
it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  several  Federal  agencies  resp>onsible 
for  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  of  1968  have  not  been  clear 
about  their  authority  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  these  provisions  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  the  basis  of  sex.  The  Fair 
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Housing  Amendments  of  1968  prohibit 
discrimination  in  the  sale  and  mortgage 
lending  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  but  not  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

While  It  Is  my  view  that  sufficient  legal 
authority  is  probably  available  to  the 
agenices  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  the  amendment  I  offer 
here  should  remove  any  remaining  doubt 
on  this  question.  In  testimony  before 
hearings  on  this  issue  held  by  the  FDIC 
in  December  1972,  Mathew  Hale,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  argued  convincingly  that  if 
Congress  wished  to  insu:-e  that  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex  in  these  areas  were 
prohibited,  that  Congress  should  legislate 
specifically  in  these  areas.  I  seek  here  to 
remedy  this  legislative  oversight  by  the 
proposed  amendment  which  adds  prohi- 
bition against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  to  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
Fair  Housing  Amendments. 

Mr.  Presdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   1604 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  *»  Oonfrress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Housing  Op- 
portunlty  Act." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d). 
aud  (e)  of  section  804  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  AprU  11,  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3604).  are  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  and  the  word.,"8ex"  Immediately 
after  the  word  "religion"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears In  such  subsections. 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  common  and  the  word  "ses" 
Immediately   after  the  word   "religion". 

(c)  Section  806  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  and  the  word  "sex"  im- 
mediately after  the  vrord  "religion." 

(d)  Subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  subsection  (c)  of  section 
901  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  and  the  word  "sex"  Inmied  lately 
after  the  word  "religion"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status 
against  individuals  seeking  credit.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EQUAL  CONSUMER  CHEDrT  ACT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  biU,  the  Equal  Consimier 
Credit  Act,  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  pi-ohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  against 
individuals  seeking  credit. 

Credit  discrimination  against  women 
was  amply  demonstrated  and  docu- 
mented in  hearings  held  last  summer  by 
the  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

Four  areas  of  Inequitable  treatment 
have  clearly  been  Identified  through 
these  hearings,  letters,  and  other  re- 
search: retail  credit,  mortgages,  bank 
loans,  and  credit  cards.  Through  the  two 
bills  introduced  today  I  propose  remedies 
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work,  a  belief  that  often  u  iderlies  sooie 
discriminatory  credit  pracices.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  workir  g  women  are 
the  main  supporters,  not  ;ust  of  them- 
selves, but  of  their  families.  In  March, 
1971,  6  million  families,  or  11.5  percent 
of  the  families  In  the  Unite*  1  States,  were 
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Another  large  proportloa  of  women 
who  work  are  in  families  where  the 
woman's  income  is  necessaj  y  to  give  the 
family  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In 
1972,  42  percent  of  marriec  women  with 
husbands  present  were  ii  the  labor 
force.  Increasingly,  the  w>rking  wife's 
income  represents  a  family' s  main  hedge 
against  Inflation.  The  very  real  need  for 
the  wife's  income  in  many  famUies  ar- 
gues against  treating  the  woman's  in- 
come as  a  appendage  in  th^  credit  area. 

Nine  out  of  10  women  \»ill  be  in  the 
work  force  at  some  time  iduring  their 
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that  Senate  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
women  and  credit  discrimination  be 
scheduled  at  an  early  date. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  this  probleji,  we  may  look  in  greater 
detail  at  those  findings  of  the  national 
cDmmission  and  other  research  on  the 
question  of  credit  discrimination. 

Single  women  have  more  trouble  ob- 
taining credit  than  single  men.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  commission 
and  additional  research  by  my  own  staff, 
single  women  have  the  fewest  problems 
in  opening  credit  accounts  at  retail 
stores.  However,  they  are  often  held  to 
higher  standards  than  men  of  any  mari- 
tal status  when  applying  for  bank- 
sponsored  credit  cards  or  travel  and  ex- 
pense cards.  These  standards  include 
length  of  current  employment,  length  of 
time  at  current  address,  and  minimum 
income.  Also,  single  men,  even  male  stu- 
dents, often  have  less  trouble  than  single 
women  in  obtaining  personal  loans. 

The  Commission  particularly  noted 
that  single  women  have  trouble  obtain- 
ing mortgage  credit.  A  variety  of  lender 
prejudices  has  resulted  in  single  women 
traditionally  being  unable  to  obtain 
mortgages  to  buy  real  estate.  Lenders 
have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  worry 
that  single  women  could  not  perform  the 
necessary  repairs  to  maintain  a  prop- 
erty. Yet,  how  many  otherwise  credit- 
worthy single  men,  when  applying  for  a 
home  loan,  have  ever  been  questioned 
about  their  carpentry,  plumbing  or  elec- 
trical ability?  The  assumption  that  men 
could  perform  these  tasks  while  women 
could  not  is  just  the  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  that  we  are  t«dking 
about.  A  judgment  based  on  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  of  either  sex  to  pay 
for  necessary  maintenance  would  be 
much  more  to  the  point,  but  women  are 
frequently  denied  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  their  means.  The  ex- 
change between  a  bank  and  potential 
customer  Inserted  here  is  typical. 

Saturday  morning,  August  28,  I  spoke  to 
a  loan  officer,  Mr.  Frank  Cash,  about  obtain- 
ing a  home  mortgage  loan.  He  gave  me  the 
current  interest  rate  along  with  closing  ccets, 
etc.  and  then  Inquired  about  my  husband.  I 
told  Mr.  Cash  that  I  had  no  husband.  He 
then  Informed  me  that  home  loans  were  not 
granted  to  single  persons  without  a  co-signer. 
I  told  him  that  a  co-signer  was  not  necessary 
as  my  income  was  sufficient  to  cover  the 
loan  I  was  asking  for.  He  told  me  this  was 
a  requirement  of  the  "loan  committee"  and 
there  was  no  loan  available  to  me  as  a  single 
person  without  a  co-signer. 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  believe  that  I  was 
denied  a  loan  with  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion about  my  ability  to  pay.  Mr.  Cash  didn't 
ask  me  my  age,  about  my  work  record,  my 
salary— nothing  at  all  pertinent  to  the  credit 
Information  needed  to  obtain  a  loan.  I  was 
turned  down  solely  because  I  am  a  single 
woman.  This  Is  an  assumption  on  my  part. 
I  am  now  asking  you,  formally  to  supply  me 
with  the  reason  I  was  denied  credit  by  your 
bank. 

After  sending  this  letter  to  the  bank, 
the  woman  received  a  form  letter  from 
the  bank's  president  which  said : 

In  conducting  any  well-organized  business 
today,  situations  may  arise  due  to  the  pos- 
sible absence  of  complete  Information. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  my  office  person- 
ally, at  your  convenience,  should  you  feel 
further  discussion  is  In  order. 

When  this  woman  called  the  president 


for  an  appointment,  he  told  her  that  a 
personal  visit  really  was  not  necessary  as 
it  was  a  "policy"  of  the  loan  committee 
and  there  "really  wasn't  anything  more 
he  could  tell  her."  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, single  males  have  not  encountered 
any  such  refusals  at  least  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  might  be  eligible  for 
credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  mortgages  may  be 
granted  if  a  male  cosignature  is  obtain- 
able no  matter  what  the  financial  status 
of  the  male  may  be.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  a  woman  in  her 
forties  who,  as  head  of  her  household, 
wanted  to  buy  a  house  for  herself  and 
her  children  could  not  get  a  mortgage 
without  the  signature  of  her  70-year-old 
father,  who  was  living  on  a  pension. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  single  men  in 
like  situations  have  been  required  to  ob- 
tain cosigners. 

Creditors  generally  require  a  woman 
upon  marriage  to  reapply  for  credit,  and 
often  she  may  receive  it  only  in  her 
husband's  name,  similar  reapplication  is 
not  asked  of  men  when  they  marry.  If  a 
newly  married  woman  notifies  a  creditor 
of  a  change  in  her  last  name,  she  is  gen- 
erally asked  to  reapply  for  credit  and  to 
supply  information  about  her  husband. 
The  new  applications  have  traditionally 
resulted  in  issuance  or  offer  of  issuance 
of  an  account  or  credit  card  to  her  hus- 
band. A  letter  from  a  major  credit  card 
company  to  a  newly  married  woman 
dated  March  6,  1973,  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  this  practice  shows  no  signs 
of   changing: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  notice  of  your  recent 
marriage  and  wish  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  husband.  We  regret  that  we  must  there- 
fore   delete    your    Bankamericard     account 

number which 

Is  In  your  maiden  name.  However,  you  will 
continue  to  be  billed  for  any  previous  bal- 
ance on  this  account,  untU  such  time  as 
this  balance  has  been  paid  In  ivil.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  please  return  these 
cards  as  they  are  of  no  further  use  to  you. 

If  you  and  your  husband  would  be  inter- 
ested In  opening  a  Bankamerlcard  account 
In  the  name  of  your  husband,  we  would  t>e 
happy  to  service  you.  We  are  enclosing  an 
application  for  this  purpose.  Please  fill  it 
out  completely  and  retxirn  It  to  us  at  your 
convenience. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  us. 

This  situation  does  not  occur  when  a 
man  marries.  Usually  creditors  issue 
cards  for  the  new  wife  on  the  husband's 
previously  existing  accoimts  without  any 
information  whatsoever  concerning  the 
wife's  credit  standing. 

Creditors  are  often  imwilling  to  extend 
credit  to  a  married  woman  in  her  own 
name.  Credit  cards  are  customarily  is- 
sued in  the  husband's  name  with  signa- 
ture privileges  extended  to  an  anonymous 
wife.  Needless  to  say,  once  again  the  re- 
verse situation  will  not  occur.  The  lawyer 
of  an  employed  Chattanooga  womsui 
categorized  the  practice  in  its  major 
details : 

My  client  Mary  Doe  applied  In  her  own 
name  for  a  Bankamerlcard.  Instead  of  Is- 
suing a  card  to  Mrs.  Doe  you  Issued  a  card 
to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Doe  has  an  excellent  credit  reputa- 
tion; she  Is  employed.  She  gave  you  all  the 
Information  required  to  secure  a  Bankamer- 
lcard. I  know  of  no  reason  why  her  credit 


wUl  not  warrant  the  Issuance  of  such  a  card, 
particularly  since  you  sent  Bankamerlcard 
out  with  very  little  credit  check  to  almost 
every  man  In  Chattanooga. 

We  take  the  position  that  Mrs.  Doe  Is 
discriminated  against  because  she  Is  a  woman 
and  this  Is  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  matter  has  not  really  been 
brought  to  your  attention  in  the  proper  way 
or  you  would  not  have  refused  to  issue  a 
card  to  Mrs.  Doe. 

I  would  appreciate  this  matter  being  re- 
solved as  promptly  as  possible.  If  you  do 
not  Intend  to  Issue  Mrs.  Doe  a  Bankamerl- 
card, I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  a 
letter  and  giving  the  reasons  for  your  failure 
to  do  so. 

Despite  notions  to  the  contrary,  issu- 
ance of  a  credit  card  in  the  name  of  the 
husband — John  Doe — does  not  mean  that 
a  woman  has  obtained  credit  in  her  own 
name.  The  wife  who  uses  her  husband's 
first  name  has  no  Identity  of  her  own  in 
the  credit  community.  As  a  woman  may 
learn  during  a  crisis  period,  such  as  im- 
mediately after  a  change  in  marital 
status  or  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
expenses.  It  is  during  these  crisis  periods 
that  a  woman  is  least  hkely  to  be  able 
to  obtain  credit  as  a  new  applicant. 

She  will  probably  he  classified  as  such 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  she  may 
have  managed  the  family  credit  ac- 
counts for  years.  I  have  letters  from 
many  women  who  have  been  separated, 
deserted,  divorced,  or  widowed  who  have 
found  that  bereavement  or  separation  is 
compounded  by  a  loss  of  identity  in  the 
financial  community.  I  am  talking  about 
women  whose  work  or  other  reliable 
sources  of  income  have  sufficed  to  secure 
their  families'  credit  in  the  past,  and  who 
suddenly  find  that  the  same  means  do 
not  now  count.  One  woman  even  had  to 
have  a  face-to-face  interview  to  receive 
an  oil  credit  card. 

Another  woman  who  had  been  divorced 
and  enjoyed  credit  for  several  years  was 
asked  by  a  department  store  to  reapply 
for  credit,  and  her  account  was  closed 
when  she  notified  the  store  of  a  court 
order  restoring  her  maiden  name,  again, 
the  reverse  situation  does  not  necessarily 
occiu-  with  men,  who  normally  are  able 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
joint  family  credit  rating  built  up  over 
the  years,  even  if  a  wife's  income  con- 
tributed to  that  rating,  and  even  if  a 
wife  who  works  has  departed  with  her 
earnings. 

Here  is  one  of  many  letters  describing 
this  type  of  situation,  sometimes  annoy- 
ing and  frustrating,  sometimes  devastat- 
ing for  a  woman  in  these  circumstances: 

I  separated  four  years  ago.  My  Income  from 
my  Job  and  child  support  was  not  great, 
but  was  certainly  well  above  the  poverty 
level.  I  was  immediately  turned  down  for 
credit  by  Sears  &  Roebuck,  Mastercharge  and 
Bankamerlcard.  So  I  then  lied  In  order  to 
maintain  the  charge  account  we  had  had  for 
years  at  Lansburghs.  I  merely  changed  It  to 
my  name  without  giving  my  status.  The 
others  gave  me  no  reason.  Just  a  form  letter. 
Last  year,  with  a  much  better  Income,  I 
again  applied  at  Sears  &  Roebuck  and  also 
at  Esso  and  Bankamerlcard  and  received  a 
letter  requesting  an  Interview  from  Sears. 
I  had  always  paid  my  bills  promptly  and 
resented  having  to  go  for  a  personal  inter- 
view. I  went  and  after  some  hassellng  with 
the  credit  manager,  got  my  credit  card. 

I  had  to  laugh  when,  two  weeks  ago,  I  re- , 
celved  a  letter  from  Sears  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  I  haven't  used  my  charge  account 
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In  a  long  time  and  glTlng  me  a  $5  gift  certifi- 
cate If  I  would  only  come  In  and  charge  $25 
worth  of  goods. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  Interest  and  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  married 
women  encounter  when  attempting  to 
obtain  credit  in  their  own  name, 
creditors  are  often  unwilling  to  count  the 
wife's  income  when  a  married  couple 
applies  for  credit.  A  woman  with  a 
husband  in  school  was  a  hospital  em- 
ployee. They  applied  for  an  automo- 
bile loan  through  a  bank-financed  credit 
union  at  the  hospital  where  the  woman 
worked.  The  bank  stated  that  the  woman 
was  of  child-bearing  age,  and  their 
request  was  denied.  The  automobile 
dealer  proposed  that  he  try  to  obtain 
credit — from  the  same  bank  dii-ectly. 
He  was  able  to  obtain  the  credit — but  at 
a  higher  rate. 

For  medium-income  couples  seeking 
mortgages,  the  failure  to  count  the  wife's 
income  means  that  many  couples  who 
would  otherwise  qualify  are  denied  the 
benefits  of  homeownership.  Mortgage 
lenders  tend  to  discount  the  income  of 
married  women  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed. 

In  testimony  before  the  Commissi(m 
and  in  press  reports,  a  lender's  "rule  of 
thumb"  has  been  outlined.  In  recent 
marriages — less  than  5  years — or  when 
the  wife  has  been  working  only  a  short 
time,  no  recognition  is  given  to  the  wife's 
Income.  With  young  married  couples,  no 
matter  what  their  background,  the  wife's 
income  is  not  recognized.  If  the  wife  is 
classified  as  a  "professional"  and  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  26  and  35.  a  lender 
may  give  half  credit  to  her  income.  If 
she  is  over  35  years  of  age,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  give  full  credit.  If  the  wife  is  in  a 
nonprofessional  occupation,  usually  no 
allowance  is  made  for  her  income  up  to 
age  35,  half  allowance  between  ages  35 
and  42,  and  full  credit  beyond  that  age. 

These  customs  in  relation  to  wives' 
incomes  seem  to  be  motivated  by  the 
presumption  that  women  are  likely  to 
become  pregnamt,  and  if  they  do,  that 
they  will  necessarily  terminate  employ- 
ment. TTie  specter  of  pregnancy  has  gov- 
erned much  of  the  reactions  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  in  connection  with  counting 
a  wife's  income.  In  testimony  before  the 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance, 
Sharj-n  Campbell,  an  attorney  represent- 
ing the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fxmd, 
presented  evidence  that  banks  have  re- 
quired letters  from  doctors  or  affidavits 
concerning  birth  control  methods  em- 
ployed, or  doctors'  letters  attesting  to 
sterility,  worse  yet.  In  one  case  a  couple 
was  asked  to  assure  that  the  wife  would 
have  an  abortion  before  her  income 
would  be  able  to  be  counted. 

I  regard  inquiries  along  these  lines  a 
serious  invasion  of  personal  privacy,  and 
yet,  in  the  past,  couples  needing  loans 
have  had  little  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  liave  heard  no  evidence  presented 
showing  that  married  couples  tend  to  de- 
fault on  their  loans  when  the  wife  bears 
children. 

Family  plsuining  is  a  wifely  recog- 
nized concept  in  our  modem  society,  and 
even  when  women  do  become  pregnant 
there  are  many  to  whom  motherhood 
and  employment  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lower 


and  middle  income  fami]  ies  most  need 
to  coimt  the  wife's  incon  le  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  tax  advantage  and  benefits 
in  community  stability  a]  id  community 
identification  associated  w  th  home  own- 
ership. In  this  sector  of  t  ie  society,  ac- 
cording to  Labor  Departc  lent  statistics, 
married  women  are  much  more  likely  to 
continue  working,  yet  it  is  these  families 
that  are  hurt  most  by  the  i(  lea  that  moth- 
erhood will  terminate  employment. 
Moreover,  increasingly  ma  ny  women  are 
working  out  of  preference  if ter  the  birth 
of  their  children.  Today,  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  married  wo  nen  mth  chil- 
dren under  6  work. 

Although  in  the  past,  jregnancy  was 
often  a  reason  women  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force,  indicatiors  are  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  women  are  choos- 
ing to  combine  motherhoo  d  with  outside 
employment.  In  recognitic  n  of  this  fact, 
the  EEOC  guidelines  issi  ed  under  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  law  re- 
quired that  childbirth  be  reated  as  any 
other  temporary  disability  from  the  em- 
ployer's standpoint.  Thus  i  ,'omen  will  not 
necessaiily  be  faced  with  oss  of  job  due 
to  pregnancy  should  they  need  or  wish 
to  continue  working. 

Of  coiu'se  many  womeri  will  choose 
the  role  of  homemaker  and  mother  to  the 
exclusion  of  working  outjLde  the  home. 
No  one  would  wish  to  d<ny  them  that 
choice.  My  point  is  exactl]  that  to  select 
this  role  increasingly  repn  sents  a  choice 
for  a  family,  a  choice  ttat  the  family 
is  likely  to  make  with  som  e  thought.  Let 
us  give  people  credit  for  hi  ving  the  sense 
to  determine  what  their  family  plans 
are  and  the  period  that  tl  e  wife  intends 
to  work  or  not  work.  Let  as  not  treat  a 
woman,  just  because  she  :  s  a  woman,  as 
necessarily  a  bad  credit  ris  :. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  some  that 
the  hearings  of  the  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  and  the  attendant  pub- 
licity on  credit  discrimination  against 
women  last  spring  would;  help  produce 
voluntary  changes  in  the  (f"edit  industry. 
It  is  true  that  many  credit-granting  in- 
stitutions are  moving  to  t-eexamine  in- 
appropriate policies.  Nev  ;rtheless,  evi- 
dence of  continuing  wides  >read  discrim- 
ination makes  it  clear  tl  lat  legislation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Itor  one  thing, 
many  of  these  practices  are  based  upon 
inaccuracies  concerning  the  current 
status  of  State  laws. 

Married  women's  pro|  lerty  acts  in 
force  in  most  States  give  a  woman  the 
right  to  acquire,  own,  ac  d  transfer  all 
kinds  of  property  just  a  5  if  she  were 
immarried.  She  may  make  contracts,  and 
she  may  sue  and  be  su(  d.  Why  then 
should  not  a  married  won  lan  be  able  to 
obtain  credit  in  her  own  name,  on  the 
basis  of  her  own  eamini  s,  just  as  do 
other  adults? 

In  theory,  the  legal  do  ;trine  of  nec- 
essaries permits  a  wife  to  jurchase  what 
she  needs  and  charge  it  U  her  husband. 
But  In  practice,  the  doct  -ine  is  almost 
useless.  A  Prof.  Homer  Clai  k  has  observed 
the  doctrine  of  necessaries  "is  hedged 
about  with  so  many  limits  tions  that  few 
merchants  would  wish  to  rely  on  It." 

Because  of  the  common  practice  that 
has  evolved  requiring  huibands'  signa- 
tures when  women  have  sought  to  obtain 
credit,  many  creditors  assume  that  this 
common  practice  carries  the  weight  of 
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law.  But  it  does  not.  and,  although  a 
wife's  signature  for  her  hus  sand's  loans 


would  be  required  if  such  a 


aw  were  the 


case,  married  men  have  bee!  i  able  to  ob 
tain  credit  without  their  m  rives'  signa- 
tiu-es.  If  a  banker  is  seeking  to  maintain 
a  clear  right  to  collect  by  l>inding  both 
marital  partners,  then  the  policy  should 
apply  equally  to  both  husban^  and  wives. 
This  consistent  application  Would  not  be 
prohibited  under  the  terms!  of  the  pro- 
posed law — in  fact,  exactly  the  opposite 
would  be  the  result.  Wherever  this  type 
of  guarantee  is  thought  to  Be  necessary, 
the  banking  community  can,  imder  the 
proposed  law.  exercise  that  option  of 
having  both  husband  and  wife  sign. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  iijsure  is  that 
situations  of  imequal  application  of  prac- 
tice do  not  exist.  A  study  Conducted  by 
the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Departtnent  of  Hu- 
man Rights  was  directed  at  precisely  this 
question.  A  man  and  a  woman  with  iden- 
tical qualifications  applied  for  a  $600  loan 
to  finance  a  used  car  without  the  signa- 
ture of  the  other  spouse.  Each  applicant 
was  24  years  old,  earning  112,000  as  a 
research  analyst,  and  the  spouse  was  in 
school.  Eleven  of  the  23  barlcs  visited  by 
the  woman  "either  strictly  required  the 
husband's  signature  or  statep  that  it  was 
their  preference,  although  [  they  would 
accept  an  application  and  ppssibly  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  policy." 
When  the  same  II  banks  w^jo — ^plus  two 
additional  banks  that  would  make  no 
commitment  to  the  female  applicants- 
were  visited  by  the  male  interviewer,  six 
said  they  would  prefer  both  signatures 
but  would  make  an  exception  for  him; 
only  one  insisted  on  both  signatures;  and 
six  "told  the  male  interviewer  that  he, 
as  a  married  man,  could  obtain  the  loan 
without  his  wife's  signatura." 

Based  on  these  responses,!  the  St.  Paul 
Department  of  Human  Rights  estimated 
overall  that  approximately  39  percent  of 
the  banks  interviewed  revealed  discrep- 
ancies in  the  loan  policies  stated  to  males 
and  females.  It  is  this  kind  of  discrep- 
ancy, not  the  right  of  bai^  to  insure 
their  loans,  that  we  are  trspng  to  over- 
come through  the  introduction  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  ] 

And  while  Congress  has  made  its  in- 
tentions clear  with  regard  t^  the  general 
question  of  ending  discrimiiiation  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  it  is  just  as  im^rtant  that 
specific  enabling  legislation  of  this  type 
be  passed. 

There  is  no  absolute  right  to  credit 
for  men  or  women.  HoweverJmen  assume 
the  privilege  of  credit  as  an  ordinary 
convenience  for  engaging  Tin  financial 
transactions.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  women  should  not  enj4y  the  privi- 
leges and  conveniences  affovded  to  men; 
there  is  no  valid  reason  wny  women  of 
equal  means  should  not  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  credit.  The  bills  I  ain  proposing 
would  not  mean  that  women  ought  to  be 
granted  credit  because  theyj  are  women. 
They  would  insure  that  woiT|en  must  not 
be  denied  credit  because  the*  are  women. 
It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
important  that  women  obtain  credit  in 
order  to  spend  more  money.  Simply, 
creditworthy  women  must  b<  i  assured  the 
opportunity  to  establish  tlemselves  as 
adult  individuals  In  the  credit  commun 
ity. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  UB  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro,  aa 
follows: 

S.  1606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "niat  this 
Act  may  b»  dtad  aa  th*  "Bqtial  Consumer 
Cr«dlt  Act". 

Sic.  a.  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  n.S.C.  1631  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  135.  PBOHiBrrioN  or  DiscRnnNAXXON  on 
AccoTTNT     or    Sex    oe    Mabital 
Status. 
"(a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  craditor 
or  card  Issuer  to  discriminate  on  account  of 
aei  or  marital  status  against  any  Individual 
with  respect  to  the  approval  or  rt«"lfti   of 
terms  of  credit  In  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  whether  or  not  under  an 
open  end  credit  plan,  any  consumer  loan,  or 
any  other  extension  of  consumer  credit,  or 
with  respect  to  the  Issuance,  renewal,  denial, 
ot  terms  of  any  credit  card. 

"(b)(1)  Any  creditor  or  card  issuer  who 
discriminates  against  any  individual  in  a 
maxmer  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  is  lia- 
ble to  such  individual  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  action, 
not  less  than  »100  hot  more  than  $1,000;  or 
"(B)    In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not 
more  than  $100,000  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costA 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(2)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  jurlsdlc- 
ti<m  during  the  one  year  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  occurence  of  the  violation." 
Sbc.  8.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  CrOLDWrAIER)  : 

S.  1607.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  (General  Staff  College  to  award  the 
degree  of  master  of  military  art  and 
science.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

MASIXBS  OEGBES  FOK  AKMT  COMMAND  AND  CEN- 

ESAL  STAFF  COIXBCS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  UJ3. 
Army  Conmand  and  General  StafT  Col- 
lege at  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  has 
a  distinguished  record  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Army  officers  to  assimie  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  of  career 
leadership.  Since  1964  the  coUege  has 
graduated  154  cfficers  in  its  program,  but 
at  present  a  graduate  receives  no  degree 
for  his  efforts  in  completing  the  course 
with  recogniUon  limited  to  a  notation  on 
his  personnel  records. 

The  purpose  of  the  coUege  is  to  pre- 
pare sdected  officers  tor  duty  as  com- 
mandos and  as  principal  staff  officers 
J^th  the  Army  in  the  field,  from  division 
through  Army  gioup  and  at  field  Army 
support  command  and  theater  Army 
support  command  levels:  to  provide 
these  officers  with  an  understanding  of 
the  f  uncUons  of  the  Army  general  staff 
and  of  major  Army,  joint  and  combined 
commands;  and  to  develop  their  Intel- 
lectual depth  and  analyttoa  ability. 

The  college  is  widely  known  and  highly 
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regarded  for  the  quality  and  rigor  of  its 
curriculum,  and  the  ID-month  course  of 
Instruction  is  considered  ni'a/<c<niPftny 
equivalent  to  a  colieglAte  masters  pro- 
gram. Each  candidate  for  admission 
must  demonstrate  academic  achieve- 
ment and  suitability  for  witrance  into 
the  program,  including  a  satisfactory 
score  on  the  graduate  record  examina- 
tion, which  is  employed  by  most  civilian 
colleges  and  universities  as  an  admis- 
sions measuring  device.  In  addition  to 
regular  course  work,  officer  students 
must  imdertake  independent  research 
and  submit  a  thesis  by  the  completion  of 
the  year. 

A  special  review  committee  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  college's  entrance  proce- 
dures, curriculum  offerings,  and  gradua- 
tion criteria  and  has  concluded  the  com- 
mand and  general  staff  college  meets  the 
high  standards  set  for  the  granting  of 
degrees  by  Federal  Agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  accredit  the  col- 
lege's program  should  it  be  given  au- 
thority to  issue  degrees,  and  I  am  today 
.introducing  legislation  to  establish  this 
authority. 

Specific  degree  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill  provide: 

A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit,  including  a  masters 
thesis  of  6  to  8  semester  hours,  and  a 
demonstration  of  competence  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  military  art  and  science  as  evi- 
denced by  satisfactory  performance  on 
a  general  comprehensive  examination. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  requirements 
may  be  altered  only  with  the  approval  of 
a  nationally  recognized  civilian  accredit- 
ing association  approved  by  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  education. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  recognize 
the  academic  endeavor  of  those  gradu- 
ates who  fulfill  the  specific  requirements 
for  the  degree,  and  encourage  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  discipline  of 
military  arts  and  science  and  provide  a 
stimulating  incentive  to  the  entire  of- 
ficer corps.  I  feel  this  proposal  is  meri- 
torious and  appropriately  grants  recogni- 
tion to  the  high  professional  standards 
of  theU.S.  Army. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, has  joined  me  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.1607 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 401  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"i  4314.  United  States  Army  Command  and 
Oeneral  Staff  College  degree 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Commanclant  of  the 
United  States  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  may,  upon  recommendation  by 
the  faculty,  confer  the  degree  of  master  of 
military  art  and  eciencc  upon  graduates  of 


the  college  who  have  fulfilled  the  following 
degree  requirements:  a  mlnimxim  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit.  Including 
a  masters  thesis  of  six  to  eight  semester 
hours,  and  a  demonstration  of  competence  in 
the  discipline  of  military  art  and  science  as 
evidenced  by  satisfactory  performance  on 
a  general  comprehensive  examiiiatlon.  These 
requirements  may  be  altered  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  nationally  recognized  clvUian 
accrediting  association  approved  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: the  criteria  which  must  be  met  to  en- 
title a  student  to  award  of  the  degree, 
whether  such  criteria  have  changed  In  any 
respect  during  the  reporting  year,  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  most  recent  resident 
course  graduating  class,  the  number  of  such 
students  who  were  enrolled  In  the  Master  of 
Military  Art  and  Science  program,  and  the 
number  of  students  successfully  completing 
the  Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science  pro- 
gram."; and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis  of  such  chapter: 
"4314.  United    States    Army   Command   and 
General  Staff  College:  degree." 

Sec.  2.  The  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  may  confer  the  degree  of  master  of 
military  art  and  science  upon  the  following 
named  graduates  of  the  college  who  have 
completed  the  requirements  for  that  degree 
in  the  year  indicated  below,  but  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

1964 
Deluca,  Anthony  P. 
Hardesty,  George  D. 
Hetz,  Robert  A.,  Junior 
Hurst,  John  E.,  JunlM: 
lanni,  Francis  A. 
Kenney,  John  Francis,  Junior 
Kurtz,  Maurice  K.,  Junior 
Mills,  NeU  B. 
Pierce,  Edward  M. 
Pugh,  Hilton  E. 
Randolph,  James  O. 
Sawyer,  Richard  H. 
Scheider,  Max  B. 
Schopper,  Jared  B. 
Shelton,  Henry  R. 
Slmko,  Andrew  M. 
Smith,  Gorman  C. 
Youree,  Charles  D.,  Junior 
Tudor.  Alfred  T.,  Junior 

19M 
Cash.WUlUm  G. 
Craig,  Robert  B. 
Dooley,  Michael  J, 
Cast.  PhUip  C. 
GUsson,  WUllam  C. 
Heltzke,  Kenneth  S. 
Henson,  VlrgU  A.,  Junior 
Kark.  John  S. 
Lammle,  James  L. 
Leach,  Charles  R. 
Merrill,  Prank,  J. 
Munnelly,  John  E. 
Murane.  David  M. 
Obach,  Ronald  M. 
Otis,  Glenn  K. 
Price,  Robert  E. 
Rogers.  Ronald  J. 
Skaer,  Kenneth  L. 
Snyder,  Howard  W. 
Walter,  Francis  J. 
Wang.  Jesse 
Weathersby,  Russell  A. 

1966 
Auson.  Richard  W. 
Bierl,  Leon  D. 
Bole,  Albert  C. 
Brudvig.  Dale  K. 
Canham,  Charles  D.  W. 
Cooley.  Andrew  L. 
Etoyle.  David  K. 
Ellis.  Alvln  C. 
Fosmlre.  WUllam  It. 
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Galvin,  John  R. 
Holman,  Jonathan  L. 
Laudatl,  Roger  C. 
McOurl,  Peter  W. 
Peterson,  Leonard  B. 
Qulnn.  Paul  D. 
Schweitzer,  Robert  L. 
Supllzlo,  Paul  E. 
Wilson,  Dwlght  V. 
WUson.  Franklin  L. 
Hampton,  Wade 

1967 
Applegate,  Walter  V. 
Balzhlser,  Robert  M. 
Brain,  Tom  H. 
Cummlngs,  Gldon  L. 
Dyke,  Charles  W. 
Ounter,  Gurnlo  C. 
Handwork,  Bertrand  A. 
Helnlein,  Joseph  J. 
Mullen,  Raymond  C. 
Nolde,  WUllam  B. 
Piatt,  Richard  L. 
Rogers,  Clare  R.  J. 
Smith,  Prank  L. 
Sevllla,  Exequiel  R. 
Vavra,  George  R. 
Watte,  Bobble  M. 

1968 
Bremer,  James  H. 
Cannon,  Morris  C. 
Chaney,  Otto  P.,  Junior 
Charles,  William  M.,  Jiuklor 
Curl,  Richard  L. 
Debelius,  Charles  A. 
Donohue,  Edward  J. 
Durbin,  James  J. 
Eltel.  John  C. 
Ennls,  Harry  P. 
Evrard,  James  A. 
Oalloway,  Oerald  E. 
Hartman,  Donald  F. 
Hausman,  Conrad  K. 
Hyman.  Stanley  H. 
Johnstone,  Homer 
O'Brien,  John  E. 
O'Sbel,  Donald  M. 
Price,  Oscar  O. 
Baling,  Neil  E. 
Siunmera,  Harry  O. 
Winkler,  William  P. 
Withers,  Oeorge  K. 

1969 
Brown,  John  P. 
Downen,  Robert  E. 
Ooodwln,  Wlllard  C,  Junlw 
Hokanaon,  WUUam  A. 
Humphries,  Smith  C. 
Kerver,  Thomas  J. 
Kloee,  John  A. 
McCall,  Jamee  F. 
Mussells,  John  D. 
Rapp,  Edward  O. 
Reed,  Jean  D. 
Reynard,  Richard  L. 
Schow,  Robert  A.,  Junior 
Shalala,  Samuel  R. 
Smith,  Vernard  J. 
Sweetwood,  Dale  R. 

1970 
Momersheim,  Phil  K. 
Longhofer,  James  E. 
McCaffrey,  WiUlam  J. 
O'Meara,  Andrew  P.,  Junior 

1971 
Arbogast,  William  R. 
Backus,  Richard  J. 
Conrad,  Hawkins  M. 
Cothran,  Jamee  M. 
Daley,  John  M. 
Dil  worth,  Robert  L. 
Oamlno,  John  M. 
Griffiths,  WUllam  R. 
Hlnes,  Charles  A. 
Hocker,  John  R. 
Ingman,  John  F. 
Jones,  Julius  E. 
Malmberg,  James  K. 
Mauk,  Gerald  F. 
MUls,  Frank  L. 
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Ramsden,  James  H. 
Slegal,  David  L. 
Snowden,  Edgar 
Starsman,  Raymond  M. 
Thlede,  Alfred  J. 
Wllhelm,  Edmund  A. 
Wilson,  Bruce  E. 

1979 
Alexander,  Franklin  D, 
Allred,  Raymond  8. 
Blume,  Geoffrey  E. 
Howard,  Robert  T. 
Ikeda,  Moss  M. 
Ladeboff,  Harold  L. 
Lenti,  John  M. 
Lieuty,  Ray  S. 
Mallion,  Richard  J. 
Potter,  Allen  R. 
Reynolds,  Robert  H. 
Runey,  Dennis  I. 


By  Mr.  CLARE 
Humphrey 


Ap^l  17,  1973 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

Bkr.   MoNDALE,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  ^bourezk,  Mr.  Mc- 

GovERN,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 

S.  1608.  A  bill  relating  to  payments  to 

producers  for  particiijation  In  the  1973 

feed  grain  program,  i  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

XXTKKSION  or  PRICE  Stri«>OHT  GUABANTEZS  TO 
OPTION  (B>  COOPERATCftS  ITKDER  THX  1973 
VEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM       | 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prisident,  in  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  get  ^  fair  deal  for  op- 
tion (B)  feed  grain  cooperators,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota  and  others  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  the 
same  price  support  gu  irantees  to  option 
(B)  cooperators  as  option  (A)  coopera- 
tors now  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  hai  e  supported  other 
Members  of  Congress  a  nd  farm  leaders  in 
their  attempts  to  persuade  the  admin- 
istration to  make  adju  stments  in  the  op- 
tion (B)  regulations  in  the  1973  feed 
grain  set-aside  progwm  comparable  to 
those  announced  for  ^e  option  (A)  co- 
operators  on  Mar<di  26. 

Thus  far  we  have  l^een  unable  to  get 
the  administration  toi  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  the  i|iequities  to  option 
(B)  cooperators  redulting  from  the 
March  26  announcenient. 

My  bill,  while  not  Irequiring  any  re- 
opening of  enrollment  in  the  program  or 
permitting  a  shifting!  from  one  option 
to  another  does  remote  the  greatest  in- 
equity for  the  option  (B)  cooperators. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  history  of  the 
1973  feed  grain  program  set-aside  an- 
nouncements, j 

The  first  annoimcsnent  of  program 
provisions  was  made  in  December  and 
those  provisions  were  revised  January  31 
and  were  in  effect  un*l  the  deadline  for 
signup  March  16.  Ths  program  offered 
f£u-mers  two  options:  (A)  to  set  aside 
25  percent  of  their  feed  grain  base  and 
receive  a  payment  of  3  2  cents  per  bushel, 
or  (B)  to  set  aside  0  percent — or  no 
acres — and  receive  IJ  cents  per  bushel 
payment. 

As  provided  in  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  opti(  m  (A)  cooperators 
were  assured  that  if  n^arket  prices  in  the 
first  5  months  of  the  marketing  year  were 
more  than  32  cents  %  bushel  below  70 
percent  of  parity,  supplemental  payments 
would  be  made  equal  to  this  difference. 
At  the  time  of  the  an  louncement,  how- 
ever, the  adminlstrat  on  labeled  option 


also  announced 
l>e  allowed  from 


(B)  as  partial  c<»npllan(  e  and  ruled  that 
they  would  be  ineligible  jCor  further  price 
support  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dae  of  those  who 
doubt  that  the  legal  requirements  were 
complied  with  when  option  (B)  was  an 
noimced. 

On  March  26  the  administration  an 
noimced  that  the  (A)  op  bion  acreage  set 
aside  requirement  was   -educed  frcnn  23 
percent  to  10  percent,  ^e  psiyment  re 
maining  the  same.  It 
that  no  changes  would 
option  (B)  to  option  (^)  following  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  in  option 
(A)  created  two  serioi)s  inequities  for 
option  (B)  cooperators.  First  and  most 
important  it  assiu^ed  that  more  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  would  be  planted. 
It  thereby  increased  tlie  probability  of 
sharp  price  declines  at  harvest  ^imp 

Second,  it  prevented ,  opllon  (B)  co- 
operators  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
better  alternative  granted  option  (A) 
cooperators,  that  of  receiving  payments 
over  twice  as  large  for  sstting  aside  only 
10  percent  of  their  production  bases. 

My  bill  does  not  requite  reopening  en- 
rollment in  the  1973  feed  grain  program, 
which  I  can  imderstand  would  create 
serious  administrative  woblems. 

It  would  not  result  in  idling  additional 
acres  as  would  occur  if  option  (B)  coop- 
erators were  allowed  to  ;hange  to  option 
(A). 

It  would  not  result  in(  any  increase  in 
government    payments 
prices  averaged  $1.39  a 
that  they  would  get  a4ditional  supple 
mental  pasonents. 

The  parity  price  for 
1973  was  $2.16  a  bushel, 
higher  than  in  January, 
is  highly  probable  that 
of  com  will  be  at  least  $p.20  a  bushel.  In 
that  case,  70  percent  of  parity  would  be 
$1.54  a  bushel. 

If  because  of  the  increased  plantings, 
market  prices  in  the  fl:«t  5  months  of 
the  marketing  year  averaged  only  $1.20 
a  bushel,  under  my  bill  option  (B)  co- 
operators  would  be  entit  led  to  total  pay- 
ments equal  to  the  dilference  between 
$1.54  and  $1.20  or  34 
Since  they  would  have 
cents  a  bushel  promised 
ately  after  July  1,  they  would  receive  an 
additional  payment  of  U9  cents  a  bushel 
after  the  prices  in  the  ^rst  5  months  of 
the  marketing  year  had  been  determined. 

If  the  administration  I  is  correct  in  its 
estimates  and  market  prices  are  favor- 
able, my  bill  will  not  costj  the  Government 
anything  in  extra  payments.  If,  however, 
their  March  26  announcement  does  re- 
sult in  excessive  supplies  and  prices  fall, 
(^tion  (B)  cooperatois  incomes  also 
would  be  protected.  It's  jwhat  my  Senate 
colleague,  Mr.  HuMPHREiy  calls,  "sharing 
the  risks  between  farmers  and  their  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  others  who 
on  this  floor  have  said  vfe  must  maintain 
equaUty  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  "Rie  rece  it  change  in  the 
feed  grain  program  ii 
Option  (B)  cooperators 
criminated  against  anc 
given  an  opportunity  to 
equities. 
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com  in  March 
7  cents  a  bushel 
By  October  1,  it 
the  parity  price 


cents  a  bushel, 
received  the  15 
earlier,  immedi- 


not   equitable. 

have  been  dis- 

have  not  been 

redress  their  in- 


Latest  reports  indicate  that  344,507 
farmers  have  signed  up  under  option  (B) 
of  the  1973  feed  grain  program,  including 
about  22  million  feed  grain  base  acres. 
Under  option  (A)  1,507,767  farmers  have 
slgned-up,  involving  over  91  million  feed 
grain  base  acres. 

Planting  will  commence  as  soon  as 
weather  permits,  so  passage  of  tliis  legis- 
lation is  needed  immediately  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  prompt  and  fav- 
orable consideration. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  introduced  a  bill,  on 
his  behalf  and  mine,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  same 
price  support  guarantees  to  feed  grain 
producers,  which  are  known  as  option  B 
cooperators,  to  option  A  cooperators. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  this 
bill,  quite  simply,  it  merely  removes  the 
discrimination  which  has  come  about  due 
to  a  change  of  rules  and  a  change  of 
regulations  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture after  the  feed  grain  farmers  had 
already  signed  up  imder  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Once  again,  the  administration,  in 
midstream,  without  any  forewarning 
whatsoever,  after  farmers  in  good  faith, 
with  trust  in  their  Government,  had 
signed  up  under  the  terms  of  the  feed 
grain  program,  decided  to  change  the 
rules  and  thereby  place  a  number  of  our 
feed  grain  farmers  tliroughout  tliis  Na- 
tion— not  merely  in  the  Midwest — in  a 
second-class  category. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cuuik) 
and  I  have  studied  this  matter  very  care- 
fully. The  matter  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  act  very  promptly.  I  might  note 
that  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  have  also 
shown  their  concern  about  the  discrimi- 
natory regulations  and  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  relating  to  feed 
grain  producers.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has  introduced,  for 
example,  a  bill  which  would  permit  ttiese 
feed  grain  producers  to  sort  of  re-sign  or 
sign  up  once  again  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  rulings.  That  is  S.  1572. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Clark  and  I 
are  introducing  today,  however,  would 
not  require  any  extension  of  time,  would 
not  require  the  reopening  of  signup. 
It  would  simply  mean  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  keep  its  word,  on  the  basis 
of  its  original  request,  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense,  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  expect  people  to  have 
faith  and  trust  in  this  Government  when, 
time  after  time,  the  rules  or  the  regula- 
tions are  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
program,  without  any  consultation  with 
committees  of  Congress,  without  any 
forewaining  to  the  participants  in  the 
program. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  on  his  initia- 
tive. I  trust  that  the  mesusure  he  has 
Introduced  on  his  behalf  and  mine  will 
have  the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 


and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  overu^helmlng 
support  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1608 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatiDes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  by  section  501  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  payment  rate  for  com  to  produc- 
ers participating  In  the  1973  feed  grain  pro- 
gram under  the  so-called  option  B  part  of 
the  program  (for  partial  compliance)  shall 
be  increased  to  such  rate  as,  together  with 
the  national  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers  for  corn  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop, 
the  Secretary  determines  will  be  equal  to  (A) 
$1.35  per  bushel,  or  (B)  70  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  of  corn  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year,  whichever  Is  the 
greater.  The  payment  rates  for  grain 
sorghun«  and  barley  shall  be  such  rates, 
respectively,  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 
Such  payments  shaU  be  made  available  on  60 
per  centum  of  the  feed  grain  base  for  the 
farm  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  such  section 
105(b)(1)  is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  in- 
stallation of  airborne,  cooperative  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  on  certain  civil 
and  military  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

MID-AIR     COLLISION     AVOIDANCE     ACT     OF     IBT3 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fiiday 
I  informed  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
of  the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  occurred 
when  a  fljrlng  laboratory  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
collided  in  mid-air  with  a  Navy  anti- 
submarine warfare  plane,  Thursday, 
near  Moffett  Field  in  California.  Today, 
I  rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  some 
facts  that  make  this  most  recent  mid- 
air collision  incident  not  only  tragic, 
but  also  ironic  and  symbolic  of  a  situa- 
tion that  now  demands  the  immediate 
attention  and  action  of  the  Congress. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  that  congres- 
sional action. 

The  NASA-Navy  mid-air  collision  is 
ironic  in  that  both  NASA  and  the  Navy, 
along  with  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  are 
members  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Group  on  Collision  Avoidance  and  Pilot 
Warning.  This  group  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  October  of  1971  and  its  most 
significant  recent  decision  has  been  to 
concede  that — 

The  full  responsibility  for  developing  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  .  .  .  rests  solely 
with  the  FAA. 

And  that — 

The  FAA  must  be  prepared  to  carry  the 
lion's  share   of   the    (funding)    burden   In 


fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  and  per- 
haps all  of  It  in  succeeding  jrears. 

In  fact,  NASA  has  terminated  all  fi- 
nancial support  for  collision  avoidance 
work;  the  military  retains  only  token 
amoimts  in  their  budgets;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  cut 
back  their  funding  from  $3.7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  only  $2.1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

But  last  week's  collision  is  also  highly 
symbolic  of  a  pervasive  danger  that  has 
taken  a  tragic  toll  in  life  and  property 
and  will  grow  to  frightening  proportions 
as  our  airways  become  increasingly  con- 
gested. Against  this  current  background, 
we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  serious 
menace  mid-aii'  collisions  have  become  to 
the  Nation's  air  transportation. 

The  headlines  that  have  drawn  our  at- 
tention constantly  to  mid-air  coHLslnns 
add  up  to  a  disturbing  record  with  omi- 
nous implications  for  the  future  safety  of 
the  flying  public;  178  mid-air  collisions 
took  966  Uves  between  1956  and  1970.  In 
the  short  time  between  1968  and  1970, 196 
fatalities  resulted  from  102  incidents. 
Even  more  shocking  is  that  in  1968  alone 
there  were  1,128  near  misses  that  could 
have  killed  Uterally  thousands  of  people. 

The  trend  is  clear  and  alarming.  As 
our  aiicraf t  fleets  have  increased  in  num- 
bers, as  our  aim'ays  have  increasingly 
grown  congested,  so  too  has  tlie  danger 
of  mid-air  collisions  increased.  In  the  10- 
year  i>eriod  from  1971  to  1981,  the  airline 
fleet  is  projected  to  grow  over  40  percent. 
The  general  aviation  fleet  will  grow  over 
73  percent.  And  the  air  traffic  generated 
by  these  aircraft  will  grow  over  400  per- 
cent the  next  two  decades.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  these  figures  to  realize  what 
this  portends  for  the  future.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  in  1970, 
warned  that,  based  on  the  past  record, 
we  should  expect  to  suffer  972  fatalities 
from  335  mid-air  collisions  between  1970 
and  1979. 

To  date,  aircraft  have  not  been 
equipped  with  airborne  cooperative  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  that  could  alert 
pilots  automatically  to  a  potential  col- 
lision and  direct  them  to  take  the  proper 
evasive  actions.  In  addition  to  its  dire 
predictions,  NTSB  analysis  of  the  col- 
lisions in  the  1968-70  time  period  re- 
vealed that  better  than  four  out  of  five 
mid-air  collisions — 82  percent — could 
have  been  prevented  if  the  involved  air- 
craft had  been  equipped  with  collision 
avoidance  systems. 

This  brings  us  to  question  what  the 
Government  has  done  and  is  planning  to 
do  in  order  to  bring  about  the  benefits 
of  having  collision  avoidance  systems 
aboard  aircraft  as  a  backup  to  Air  Traffic 
Control.  But  here,  too,  the  facts  give 
cause  for  deep  concern. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  record 
of  mid-air  collisions  themselves  is  the 
(jovemment's  record  of  coping  with 
them.  That  record  is  one  of  inertial  pro- 
crastination. And  even  more  distuibing 
than  the  future  outlook  for  mid-air  col- 
lisions themselves  is  the  Government's 
plan  for  preventing  them  through  the 
uistallation  of  collision  avoidance 
systems. 

In  June  1958,  President  Elsenhower 
submitted  a  message  to  Congress  recom- 
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mending  utmost  priority  be  given  to  pre- 
venting mid-air  collisions.  He  stated: 

Recent  mld-alr  collisions  of  aircraft,  occa- 
sioning the  tragic  loss  of  hxunan  life,  have 
instituted  the  need  for  a  system  of  air  traffic 
management  which  will  present  them,  within 
the  limits  of  human  Ingenuity. 

Throughout  the  years  since  then,  the 
Government  and  the  FAA.  in  particular, 
have  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  either 
avoid  or  fragment  action  to  rectify  the 
midair  collision  situation.  A  good  ex- 
ample was  the  response  to  the  collision 
between  an  Air  West  airliner  and  Marine 
Corps  F-4  on  June  6,  1971.  in  which  49 
persons  lost  their  lives,  13  of  them  resi- 
dents of  my  home  State  of  Utah — among 
them  some  of  our  most  promising  yoimg 
business  and  professional  men.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  midair  collision,  the  NTSB 
urged  the  FAA  merely  to  hang  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  airports  so  that  "appro- 
priate graphical  depictions  of  airspace 
utilization  and  typical  flow  patterns  are 
prominently  displayed." 

In  the  face  of  continued  strong  de- 
mands from  the  public  and  aviation  in- 
dustry for  accelerated  efforts,  during  the 
past  15  years  the  FAA  has  funded  col- 
lision avoidance  efforts  only  $11.6  million. 
In-house  and  contracted  collision  re- 
search and  development  has  been  re- 
markably small  In  comparison  to  the 
total  FAA  R.  &  D.  effort,  amoimting  to 
only  $2.1  million  of  the  $124  million  fis- 
cal year  1974  budget.  At  this  pace,  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  Informed  me 
in  a  letter  that  completion  of  tests  on 
currently  competing  collision  avoidance 
systems  is  yet  another  2  years  away, 
but  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  waiting 
period.  The  FAA  now  suggests  that  a  col- 
lision avoidance  approach  based  on 
ground  control  "should  be  considerably 
more  attractive  to  users  in  terms  of 
avionics  costs  than  an  airborne  collision 
system."  Unfortunately,  the  FAA  also 
notes  these  ground-dependent  systems 
are  another  2  years  behind  the  airborne 
systems. 

Two  years  ago,  I  introduced  S.  2264,  a 
bill  to  require  installation  of  collision 
avoidance  systems  on  civil  and  military 
aircraft.  During  the  course  of  hearings 
on  my  bill  before  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor stated  that — 

The  PAA  is  firmly  committed  to  the  prem- 
ise that  the  ground -based  Air  Traffic  Control 
system  Is,  and  will  be  for  system  for  U.S. 
domestic  aviation. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  premise.  But  the 
PAA's  persistent  procrastination  in  de- 
veloping a  national  standard  for  air- 
borne collision  avoidance  systems  bear 
witness  that  that  commitment  is  ill 
founded  without  a  cooperative  and  in- 
dependent airborne  collision  avoidance 
system  as  a  secondary  backup.  In  four 
collisions  betwe«i  1964  and  1971,  ground- 
based  radar  did  not  even  pick  up  the 
imcontrolled  aircraft  that  collided  with 
controlled  airline.  And  yet,  the  alarming 
fact  is  that  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  aircraft  flying  in  this  country  Is  of 
the  small  general  aviation  category,  fly- 
ing imder  visual  flight  rules,  outside  the 
control  of  radar  and  air  controllers  on 
the  ground.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  last  week's  collision,  both  aircraft  were 


under  positive  grourii  control.  This 
ranks,  therefore,  as  a  pjime  example  of  a 
case  where  an  Independent  airborne  col- 
lision avoidance  system  would  have  com- 
pensated for  the  inherent  safety  de- 
ficiencies as  a  pure  y  ground-based 
system. 

A  prominent  excuse  for  delaying  the 
development  and  introduction  of  an  air- 
borne collision  avoldanoe  system  has  been 
"excessive  economic  penalties"  that 
would  be  imposed  on  the  owners  and 
operators  of  the  Natlot  's  aircraft.  As  for 
the  airlines,  we  need  (inly  compare  the 
"economic  burdens"  th  iy  now  bear  from 
modernizing  the  interbr  decor  of  their 
airliners.  These  cosmstlc  niceties  im- 
prove neither  the  performance  nor  safety 
of  the  aircraft  yet  the  post  is  on  the  or- 
der of  10  times  what  a  cpllision  avoidance 
system  would  cost  bas«d  on  ciu-rent  In- 
dustry capabilities.  We  also  should  con- 
sider the  "economic  burdens"  of  not  In- 
stalling collision  av>ldance  systems 
abroad  airliners.  Single  collisions  have 
resulted  in  damage  cli  ims  of  some  $70 
million;  payment  of  s)me  $29  million; 
and,  based  on  qualifie<  estimates,  could 
result  In  a  cost  to  the  airlines  of  some 
$180  million  In  a  collis  on  involving  two 
wide-body  tiirllners. 

As  for  other  segmen  s  of  the  aviation 
community,  even  curre  tit  predictions  of 
unit  costs  make  it  apparent  that  the  in- 
surance is  more  than  wprth  the  expense, 
which  will  be  moderate  when  compared 
to  the  value  of  even  sn  lall  general  avia- 
tion aircraft,  not  to  m  mtion  the  Incal- 
culable value  of  their  oc  ;upants.  Also,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  to<  ay  calls  for  phas- 
ing the  introduction  of  Jiese  systems  auc- 
cording  to  classes  of  at  craft  so  that  the 
general  aviation  sector  will  have  the  full 
benefit  of  design  and  iroduction  econ- 
omies as  increasing  nufibers  of  collision 
avoidance  systems  are  buUt  and  installed. 

All  this  history  of  bureaucratic  ma- 
neuvering has  continue  1  while  the  losses 
from  mid-air  coUisloni;  have  mounted. 
The  latest  word  and  the  situation  we  have 
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of  airborne  CAS  contlnufc 
pace,  the  current  augmentation  and'proce- 
dural  use  of  the  existing  ai  d  planned  ground- 
based  system  and  the  futi  ire  promise  of  IPC 
and  Synchro-DABS  have  (  reated  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  action  with  <  ost-eflfectlve  possi- 
bilities. The  FAA  does  not 
decision  between  the  all  borne  or  ground- 
based  options  should  or  co  zld  be  made  at  this 
time  and  before  more  dat  i  is  available. 


at  an  expedited 
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Hence,  we  are  asked 
data  that  can  come,  at 
now  before  even  any  plinning 
Implementing  a  collisiofi 
tem.  We  are  asked  to 
approach,  tied  to  an 
based  system,  matures 
it  can  be  evaluated 
must  we  wait  for  the 
any  supplementary  cotision 
system?  Must  we  wait 
aircraft  wreckage  falls 
community  Instead  of 
course  as  It  did  last 
until  two  airliners  collile 
hundreds  of  lives  instei  ,d 
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In  the  minds  of  the  publli  over  the  safety 
of  commercial  air  transportation? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  I 
have  heard  the  call  timd  and  again  for 
turning  our  technology  t  j  meet  pressing 
human  problems,  to  mike  technology 
pay  direct  dividends  In  «rms  of  saving 
and  preserving  human  1  fe.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  graphic  a  esse  than  midair 
collisions  where  the  appl  cation  of  dem- 
onstrated technological  tools  can  be 
equated  to  preventing  tlie  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives.  What  we  lack  is  neither 
the  technological  know-how  nor  eco- 
nomic justification.  What  we  lack  Is  the 
will  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic  Inertia 
that  has  stifled  the  prerequisite  Govern- 
ment actions  needed  to '  make  collision 
avoidance  systems  an  integral  part  of 
our  air  transportation  sjtetem.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Govermnent  to  relieve 
a  grave  and  growing  dander  to  the  public. 
For  those  men  and  wom^n  who  will  lose 


to  come,  this 


con- 
in   the 


the  Record,  as 


their  lives  in  the  year      ..    

action  is  already  tragically  overdue. 

Unless  we  recognize  once  and  for  all 
the  inherent  fallibility]  of  a  purely 
ground-based  system  and  demand  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  Independent 
airborne  collision  avoidance  systems  an 
Integral  part  of  air  trifflc  control,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  wit- 
ness a  tragedy  of  lubearable  proportions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  tc  join  with  me 
in  strong  and  prompt  support  for  the 
measure  I  am  introducinfe  today.  It  pro- 
vides a  realistic  programffor  completing 
the  evaluation  of  coUisloij  avoidance  sys- 
tems, selecting  a  national  standard,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  Nation's  aircraft 
fleets  on  an  orderly  basis.  Unless  we  take 
this  action  now,  future  ^sses  of  life  in 
midair  collisions  will  be  hot  only  tragic, 
ironic  and  symbolic.  Thqy  will  be  inex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  i^animous 
sent  that   the   bill   be   printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 

8.  1610 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U^ited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assev.bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "^lid-Alr  Collision 
Avoidance  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS   AND    PtillPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whereas  mld-alr  collisions  have 
already  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  a 
tragic  loes  of  human  and  economic  resources, 
inasmuch  as — 

(1)  mld-alr  collisions  betiveen  air  carrier, 
general  aviation  and  mllltiry  aircraft  have 
caused  a  tragic  loss  of  huiian  life  totaling 
966  fatalities  from  178  r^o:  ted  mld-alr  col- 
lisions between  1956  and  197  J: 

(2)  the    National    Transj ortation 
Board  projects  that,  based 
collisions  and  fatalities,  th< 
pect  to  witness  the  loss  oi 
335  collisions  between  1970 

(3)  single  collisions  have 
age  claims  of  some  $70  mllllbn 
some  $29  million;  and,  base<i 
timates,  could  result  In  a 
lines  of  some  $180  million 
wide-body  airliners; 

(4)  the  nation  will  expert  ence  a  dramatic 
rise  In  airspace  congestion  a  i  the  airline  air- 
craft fleet  Is  expected  to  grov  -  over  40  percent 
and  the  general  aviation  flee  :  by  over  73  per- 
cent between  1971  and  1981 


Safety 

on  past  levels  of 

nation  can  ex- 

972   lives  from 

iind  1979: 
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on  qualified  es- 
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(b)  Whereas  studies,  analjrsis  and  tests 
have  already  demonstrated  that  economical 
and  effective  collision  avoidance  systems  can 
be  made  available  to  reduce  markedly  the 
incidence  of  mld-alr  collisions  that  caimot 
be  prevented  with  the  nation's  ground- 
based  air  traffic  control  system  alone.  Inas- 
much as — 

(1)  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  reported  In  1971  that  "an  estimated 
82  percent  of  the  accidents  studied  may 
have  been  avoided  if  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems (CAS)  and  pilot  warning  indicators 
(PWI)  had  been  installed  aboard  the  in- 
volved   aircraft"; 

(2)  In  four  collisions  between  air  carriers 
and  uncontrolled  aircraft,  the  uncontrolled 
aircraft  was  not  even  seen  on  the  ground- 
based  radar;   and 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  stated  that  efforts 
to  evaluate  three  advanced  designs  pro- 
posed by  Industry,  in  versions  suitable  for 
all  classes  of  aircraft,  can  be  completed  by 
March   1975. 

(c)  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  expedite  the 
evaluation  and  selection  of  a  national  stand- 
ard for  a  collision  avoidance  system;  pro- 
ceed to  develop  plans  for  operating  rules 
and  regulations  integrating  this  system  Into 
the  ground-based  air  traffic  control  system; 
and  require  the  installation  of  a  collision 
avoidance  system  on  all  classes  of  aircraft  by 
certain  dates. 

EVALTTATIOK,  SELECTION  AND  IMPLEMENTATIONS 
OP  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  30.  1974, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  acting 
through  the  Interdepartmental  Group  on 
Collision  Avoidance  and  Pilot  Warning,  shall 
complete  the  flight  test  and  evaluation  of 
currently  competing  airborne  collision  avoid- 
ance systems,  as  defined  in  section  101  (37) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  not 
later  than  June  30,  1974  shall  select  a 
national  standard  for  such  systems. 

(b)  The  selected  standard  shall  be  tech- 
nically and  economically  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  civil  aircraft,  as  defined  In  section 
101  (14)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1948. 

(c)  Not  later  than  December  30,  1974,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration shall  publish  Implementation 
rules  and  regulations  to  describe  compatible 
use  and  operating  procedures  between  CAS 
systems  and  the  existing  air  traffic  control 
system. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OP 
1958 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(37)  'Collision  avoidance  system'  means 
an  all  weather  cooperative  system  on  an  aii-. 
craft  which  Is  compatible  with  but  Inde- 
pendent of  ground  based  air  traffic  control 
systems  and  can  detect  all  other  aircraft 
representing  a  potential  coUislon  threat  and. 
If  necessary.  Indicate  to  the  pilot  a  safe 
evasion  maneuver." 

(b)   Section  601  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Collision  Avoidance  Systems 

"(d)(1)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  Include  the  requirement 
that— 

"(A)  not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  a  colli- 
sion avoidance  system  shall  be  Installed  on 
any  aircraft  which  Is  operated  by  an  air 
carrier  or  a  supplemental  air  carrier,  and 
has  a  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight 
m  excess  of  60,000  pounds; 

"(B)  not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  a  col- 


lision avoidance  system  shall  be  Installed  on 
all  public  aircraft; 

"(C)  not  later  than  June  30,  1977,  a  colli- 
sion avoidance  system  shaU  be  InstaUed  on 
any  civil  aircraft  which  has  a  maximum 
certificated  gross  weight  In  excess  of  12.500 
pounds; 

"(D)  not  later  than  June  30,  1978,  a  colli- 
sion avoidance  system  shall  be  Installed  on 
all  civil  aircraft  not  covered  by  clauses  (A) 
and  (C)  above. 

"(2)  Specialized  sport,  experimental,  and 
agricultural  aircraft,  and  gilders  as  defined 
by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  when  oper- 
ating outside  congested  terminal  airspace." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BuRDicK,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Thurmond,   and  Mr. 
Young) : 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  extend  insurance 
coverage  under  such  act  to  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  agricultural 
commodities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Burdick, 
Clark,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hollings,  Hum- 
phrey, McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Nelson. 
Thurmond,  and  Young  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 

Over  the  past  35  years.  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  has  offered  protection  to  farm- 
ers from  losses  caused  by  natural  haz- 
ards, such  as  insect  and  wildlife  damage, 
plant  diseases,  flre,  drought,  flood,  wind, 
and  other  weather  conditions.  Coverage 
has  gradually  been  extended  so  that  it 
now  includes  26  different  crops.  Yet 
fewer  than  half  the  counties  in  the  coun- 
try are  able  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
and  not  all  crops  are  insured  In  all  loca- 
tions. 

High  production  costs,  mounting  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  credit  at  reasoi:able 
interest  rates,  and  the  termination  of 
other  major  farm  programs  all  greatly 
magnify  the  need  for  expanded  all -risk 
crop  insurance. 

However,  coverage  carmot  presently  be 
extended  to  include  all  crops  In  all  coun- 
ties because  there  is  a  statutory  limita- 
tion on  administrative  costs.  In  1938. 
when  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration was  first  established,  a  limit  of 
$12  million  for  administrative  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  was 
adequate.  Now,  three  decades  later.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  leave  the  celling  un- 
changed. 

The  program  was  intended  to  be,  and 
has  been,  essentially  self -supporting,  that 
is,  indemnities  have  normally  been  fully 
covered  by  premiums.  The  problem  is 
that  administrative  costs  are  now  coming 
out  of  the  premiums  paid,  depleting  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and  pre- 
venting an  expansion  of  coverage  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1973  It  is  estimated  that  $3.5 
million  in  administrative  expenses  were 
charged  to  premium  income,  compared 
with  $2.8  million  the  year  before.  For 
fiscal  1974  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  $3.6  million  In  administrative  costs 
will  be  charged  against  premiums.  It  is 
no  small  wonder  that  the  program  has 
not  been  able  to  expand  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  farmers. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
strike  the  outdated  $12  million  limit  on 
administrative  costs.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  will  be  directed  to  expand 
coverage  on  an  economically  sound  basis 
to  all  counties  and  to  all  agricultural 
commodities. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses 
be  abolished  rather  than  raised.  They 
would  have  all  the  administrative  ex- 
penses paid  out  of  premiums.  This  year, 
such  action  could  result  in  an  increase 
in  premium  costs  of  29  percent,  making 
it  financially  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  many  farmers  to  pai-ticipate  in  the 
program. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  farmers  are 
facing  more  hazards  than  the  traditional 
problems  of  weather,  insects,  and  disease. 
One  of  the  biggest  risks  farmers  face  is 
in  the  money  market  where  it  is  terrible 
difficult  to  obtain  cash  for  operating  ex- 
penses at  a  rate  of  interest  comparable 
to  other  commercial  enterprises.  Loans 
for  farm  operating  costs  are  traditionally 
made  at  higher  rates  than  loans  for 
other  businesses.  One  of  the  major  roles 
of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  today  is  to 
provide  a  guaranteed  value  upon  which 
short  term  operating  loans  can  be  made 
at  a  reduced  risk. 

Many  farm  related  programs  have 
been  drastically  reduced  or  abandoned 
by  the  administration  in  recent  months, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  that  acreage 
adjustment  and  price  support  machinery 
be  eliminated  over  the  next  few  years.  As 
it  is.  the  need  for  all-risk  crop  insurance 
Is  rapidly  growing.  But  if  our  farm  pro- 
grams were  eliminated — a  step  I  strongly 
oppose — the  need  for  crop  insurance 
would  be  many  times  greater. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  a  soimd, 
economic  program  of  crop  protection 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration is  more  needed  today  than  it 
was  35  years  ago.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  essential  legisla- 
tion to  extend  protection  against  crop 
failures  which  seriously  threaten  the 
economic  stability  of  producing  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  508 (a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1608(a) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  beginning  with  crops  planted 
for  harvest  In  1974,  crop  insurance  shall  be 
extended  on  an  economically  sound  basis  to 
all  counties  and  to  all  agricultural  com- 
modities." 

(b)  The  sixth  and  ninth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 508(a)   of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  516 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1516(a)).  is  amended  by 
strilting  out  "not  in  excess  of  $12,000,000". 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  operators  In 
the  United  States,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
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states  to  encourage  State  regiilation  of 
surface  mining,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  BIIX  TO  PROVIDE  FO»  THE  SEGULATIOM  OP  SVH- 
FACE    MINING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
"To  provide  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operators  In  the  United 
States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage State  regulation  of  surface 
mining,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  regulate 
surface  mining  Is  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
orities of  this  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  March 
held  4  days  of  hearings  on  several  pend- 
ing bills.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  resolve  a  number  of 
Issues  raised  at  these  hearings. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
States  to  continue  to  regulate  surface 
mining,  rather  than  to  turn  regulation 
over  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  are  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
diversity  of  climate,  terrain,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  in  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize stringent  Federal  regulations  of 
surface  mining  of  federally  owned  min- 
eral resources.  Almost  all  these  resources, 
particularly  coal,  are  located  in  the  arid 
Western  States  where  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  that  the  lands  can  be  ade- 
quately reclaimed.  For  this  reason,  my 
bill  would  require  that  strong  Federal 
regulations  be  promulgated  prior  to  any 
new  surface  mining  or  any  significant 
expansion  of  an  existing  operation  on 
Federal  lands. 

The  bill  sets  out  fairly  detailed  cri- 
teria for  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion. The  burden  of  proof  is  put  on  the 
operator  to  demonstrate  in  his  permit 
application  that  the  proposed  operation 
can  and  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  bill  requires  the  States  to  review 
potential  surface  mining  areas  and  to 
designate  areas  foimd  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face mining  prior  to  approval  of  State 
programs  or  eligibility  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  undertake  the  same 
review  on  Federal  lands. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  begin  to  mark  up  sur- 
face mining  legislation  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels, 
I  will  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
concepts  embodied  in  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansitkld)  : 

S.  1613.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  section  170(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of 
certain  contributions  of  literary,  musi- 
cal, or  artistic  composition,  or  similar 
property.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Mahsfield  and  myself  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  which  would  remove  a  serious  In- 
equity to  artists  wishing  to  donate  their 


his 


works  to  bona  fide 
collections. 

Such  donations  were  ^ 
fore  the  passage  of  th^ 
misinterpretation  of  a 
tax   deductions   to   politicians 
their  public  papers  to 
tutions  had  the  effect  of 
tic  donations  as  well 

We  have  many  smal 
museums  in  Montana  Mhich 
the  generosity  of  nativi 
panding  their  coUectioi  is 
tight,  and  new  acquisitions 
di-ied  up.  I  understand 
l?m  nationwide,  and  ?ev ; 
Congress  have  introduced 
the  subject. 

My  bill  would  have 
storing  to  the  artists  th< 
for  tax  purposes  100  pen  ent 
ket  value  of  their  donations 
vary  the  percentage.  I 
entii-e  amoimt,  but  the 
is  that  significant  relief 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent    that    the    text    o 
changes  be  printed  at 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  1613 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem\)led 
170(e)    of    the    Internal 
amended  by  adding  at  th( 
following  new  paragr^h : 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstandln 
subdivision  (1)(A)   and  ( 
tlon  and  the  provisions  of 
amended,   any  literary, 
composition,  or  similar  prdperty 
created  by  the  personal  eforts 
payer  shall  not  be  reduced 
appreciation  of  such  property 
amount     of  such  a  charlt  ible 
shall  be  taken  into  accounit 
tlon  and  shall  be  treated 
contributed  had  been  sold 
value. 

"(B)   This  amendment 
contributions  made  during 
la  which  this  act  is  enacted 


requite  the  Secretary 

Development  to 

protection 

Referred 

Housing 


cons»  jner 
pu  -poses. 
B£  nking, 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1614.  A  bin  to 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
furnish  additional 
services,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOME    BUTKKS    AMD    HdMEOWNEBS 
PROTECTION    ACT    <F     1973 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  v  hich  I  call  the 
Home  Buyers  and  Homeowners  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  ]  lurpose  of  this 
legislation  is  simple:  It  is  designed  to 
place  the  interests  an(^  needs  of  the 
housing  consumer  as  pa -amoimt  in  the 
operation  of  the  Departn  ent  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

This  bill  incorporates 
legislation  which  I  intrbduced  late  in 
the  92d  Congress.  I  hav0  made  severtd 
changes  in  these  bills  a^d  added  some 
new  provisions  based  on  ttie  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  ptudles  of  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  wplch  have  been 
published  recently. 
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Protection  Act  is  based  oi  three  prem- 
ises: First,  all  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  our  present  hou  sing  programs 
are  conceptually  strong  and  sound.  Sec- 
ond, these  programs,  particularly  the  in- 
terest subsidy  programs,  have  suffered 
from  bad  management  ard  administra 
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Improve  these 
Secretary  the 


tion.  Third,  the  way  to 

programs  is  to  give  the   ^    ^^^ 

necessary  tools  to  run  then  i  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  housing  constmiei . 

The  twin  goals  of  thi!  Department 
must  be  to  assure  the  hsme  buyer  or 
renter  that  he  is  obtaining  a  quality 
product  and  to  assist  the  lomeowner  or 
tenant  in  maintaining  thu  product. 

One  v/ay  to  achieve  tills  goal  is  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Corsumer  Affairs 
within  HUD  to  act  as  an  advocate  of 
coiisiuner  interests  at  the  1  ighest  level  of 
the  Department. 

It  is  my  intention  that  ihis  Office  act 
cs  an  ombudsman  for  th<  consumer  as 
v.cil  as  the  focal  point  lor  developing 
Rid  managing  the  Depa-tment's  con- 
sumer programs.  The  Offici  as  well  as  its 
units  in  area  and  insuring  offices,  should 
also  act  as  a  mediator  befiween  builders 
and  buj'ers  in  disputes  ove  r  builder  war- 
ranties. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  tl  e  Secretary  to 
establish  neighborhood  olices  in  areas 
of  potentially  high  mortgige  insurance 
activity  to  provide  information  and  as- 
sistance to  home  buyers  ir  locating  and 
acquiring  a  property  and  t  j  homeowners 
in  maintaining  the  property.  These  of- 
fices will  provide  homeow  lership  coun- 
seling services  which  HUD  is  directed 
to  have  in  operation  acroi  s  the  country 
within  a  year  after  the  bil  is  enacted. 

My  bill  rewrites  sectioi  518  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  promote 
greater  HUD  and  FHA  involvement  in 
protecting  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  housing  consumer.  The  authority 
to  compensate  both  subsidized  and  un- 
subsidized  homeowners  fo»  defects  need 
never  be  used  If  FHA  see  s  to  It  that  a 
quality  product  meeting  ill  state  and 
local  code  requirements  is  the  only 
product  ever  to  reach  the  consumer. 

I  provide  for  a  3-year  instead  of 
1-year  builder  warranty  <n  new  hous- 
ing. In  addition,  I  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  or  to  conpensate  the 
homeowner  for  correcting  any  substan- 
tial structural  defects  or  nonconformi- 
ties with  building  plans  which  show 
up  in  new  or  existing  houses  for  up 
to  5  years  after  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  is  insured  by  F]IA. 

My  bill  also  provides  a  grace  period 
of  6  months  for  owners  of  housing  pur- 
chased more  than  4 '/a  years  ago  to 
apply  for  compensation  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation.  "JTie  Secretary 
shall  pay  claims  imder  section  518  if 
the  owner  requests  asslstamce  and  If  a 
proper  inspection  could  h^ve  Identified 
the  defect  or  nonconformity  when  the 
mortgage  was  insured. 

I  want  to  make  special _. 

other   provision   which   has   its  origins 
In  a  controversy   about  v  hich  I  have 

commented  several  times  beforu. 

Initially    approved — or   seemed   to   ap- 
prove— a  program  develo^d   by   Lau- 
rence August  to  protect 
from  losing  their  homes 


lome  buyers 
aue  to  tem- 
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porary  involuntary  unemplosmaent,  a 
program  similar  to  one  authorized  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Approval  was 
later  withdrawn  on  groim(ds  I  consider 
to  be  based  on  an  uimecessarlly  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law,  an  interpre- 
tation probably  not  intended  by  those 
who  drafted  the  legislation. 

My  intention  in  adding  a  new  section 
244  to  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  to  remove  any  roadblocks  to  fu- 
ture approval  of  private  sector  consumer 
protection  plans  similar  to  Mr.  August's 
Economic  Security  plan  which  may  now 
be  found  in  this  act  and  which  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  legislation  also  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

To  direct  the  Secretary  to  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  the  seller  or  his  agent 
to  disclose  all  information  about  a  prop- 
erty and  requiring  agents  to  show  all  sim- 
ilar properties  available  in  the  area; 

To  require  annual  reinspections  of  FHA 
Insured  homes  for  5  years  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  insurance ; 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  mechanism  to  provide 
for  some  repairs,  including  repair  of 
latent  defects  imdetected  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
homeowners. 

Mr.  President,  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  qualified  manpower  in  HUD. 
But  an  investment  in  manpower  will  be 
returned  several-fold  in  the  form  of  re- 
duction in  defaults,  foreclosures,  aban- 
doned homes,  and,  ultimately,  property 
acquisitions  by  HUD.  I  consider  this  ex- 
penditure an  investment  not  only  in 
helping  to  arrest  the  cycle  of  urban  decay 
but  also  in  keeping  faith  with  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  who  have 
taken  new  hope  from  our  housing  pro- 
grams. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor— let  the 
buyer  beware — has  prevailed  for  too 
long  in  the  operation  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
Is  time  for  HUD  to  put  the  consumer's 
interest  first.  I  believe  my  bill  will  help 
accomplish  this  objective. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  Home  Buyers  and  Homeown- 
ers Protection  Act  and  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  an  article  by  Thomas  J. 
Dolan  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  which 
Illustrates  well  the  sort  of  consumer 
problems  toward  which  this  legislation  is 
aimed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Analysis  of  Homx  Bttter  and  Homeowner 
Pbotection  Act  or  1973 

I.   CONGRESSIONAI.   FINDINOS 

HUD/FHA  administers  programs  designed 
to  promote  homeownership  among  low-  and 
moderate-income   Individuals   and   famUies. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  has  too  often 
prevaUed  In  the  operations  of  HUD,  PHA. 

The  hardships  which  many  Individuals  and 
famuies  have  experienced  in  purchasing 
badly  constructed,  unsafe,  or  otherwise  de- 
fective homes  could  have  been  prevented  in 
numerous  cases  If  the  FHA  had  effectively 
carried  out  all  its  responsibilities. 

Defaults,  abandonments  and  foreclosures 
occurring  in  some  Federal  homeownership 
programa  could  be  prevented  by  «  greater 
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involvement  with  and  concern  for  the  home 
purchaser  in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams by  HX7D. 

n.  ptntPosKs 

To  make  HtJD/FHA  concerned  primarily 
with  the  bousing  consumer. 

To  accelerate  HUD/FHA's  movement  to- 
ward an  activist  consumer  orientation. 

To  supply  the  Secretary  with  the  power 
and  the  authority  he  may  now  lack. 

To  act  on  behalf  of  the  home  buyer,  the 
home  owner,  the  tenant,  and  all  other  groups 
of  housing  consumers. 

in.    MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

A.  Amend  Section  618  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

To  require  a  three-year  buUder  warranty 
on  new  construction. 

To  extend  the  coverage  of  Section  618  to 
all  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  programs. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  correct  de- 
fects, to  pay  claims,  or  to  acquire  title  to 
properties  if  the  owner  requests  assistance 
within  Ave  years  after  the  insurance  of  the 
mortgage. 

To  provide  the  same  benefits  as  above  to 
the  purchasers  of  existing  houses  if  the  de- 
fects should  have  been  evident  on  Inspection 
at  the  time  of  closing. 

To  allow  purchasers  not  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 518  as  rewritten  six  months  to  request 
assistance  for  bousing  defects. 

B.  Establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  As- 
sistance In  HUD,  with  units  In  each  FHA 
Area  and  Insuring  Office. 

To  represent  and  advocate  the  Interests 
of  the  housing  consumer. 

To  develop  and  administer  or  coordinate 
all  departmental  programs  designed  to  aid 
consumers. 

To  mediate  disputes  between  builders  and 
buyers. 

C.  Authorize  neighborhood  FHA  housing 
assistance  offices. 

To  provide  Information  about  Federal 
homeownership  programs. 

To  coUect  and  disseminate  Information 
about  the  real  estate  market  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

To  assist  home  buyers  In  locating  and  ac- 
quiring suitable  properties. 

To  provide  pre-  and  post-purchase  home- 
ownership  counseling  to  home  buyers. 

To  assist  the  home  owners  In  identifying 
home  repair  needs. 

To  process  and  act  on  complaints  about 
the  operation  of  Federal  programs  from  hous- 
ing consumers. 

To  provide  legal  counsel  to  home  buyers 
at  closing. 

D.  Require  the  Secretary  to  issue  "fair- 
dealing"  requirements  applying  to  the  sellers 
of  real  property. 

To  require  the  seller  or  his  agent  to  dis- 
close all  information  about  the  property  and 
its  history  which  is  known  to  him 

To  require  a  broker  or  his  agent  to  show  all 
simUar  properties  available  In  the  area. 

E.  Other  major  provisions. 

To  require  a  HUD-admlnlstered  homeown- 
ership counseling  program  within  one  year 
after  enactment. 

To  require  annual  reinspections  of  FHA- 
Insured  homes  for  five  years  after  the  issu- 
ance  of  the  Insurance. 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  mechanism  to  provide  for 
home  repairs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
home  owners. 

To  remove  any  roadblocks  in  the  law  to 
the  approval  of  prlvately-developed  and  ad- 
ministered consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  housing  consumer. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  1.  1973 j 

How  HUD-Approved  Home  Became  a 

Nightmare 

(By  Thomas  J.  Dolan) 

Mrs.  Lula  Mae  Clay's  contract  for  a  new, 

federally  Insured  home  called  for  (our  bed- 


rooms. She  ended  up  with  only  three— but 
was  charged  for  four. 

There  are  other  troubles.  During  heavy 
rains,  storm  water  erupts  through  a  base- 
ment toUet.  And  she  says  wrong  colored  brick 
was  used  on  a  front  section  of  the  house. 

Her  contract  called  for  the  house  to  be  built 
at  360  W.  102d  PI.  But  that  address  turned  out 
to  be  smack  In  the  middle  of  an  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Gulf  R Jl.  right-of-way.  So,  while  her  con- 
tract stiU  shows  the  360  address,  the  house 
actually  was  built  at  354  W.  102d  PI. — a  few 
feet  east  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Clay's  dream  house  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  100  families  ji 
the  same  fix.  The  Sun-Tlmec  has  learned. 
They  are  In  trouble  because  the  federal  hou- 
Ing  rules  permit  a  builder  to  construct  homes 
with  bedrooms  in  the  basement,  but  Chicago 
city  ordinances  do  not.  And  Mrs.  Clay's 
"fourth  bedroom"  is  in  the  basement. 

"She  can't  sell  that  house  as  a  four  bed- 
room," a  spokesman  for  the  city  buildings 
department  said. 

The  telling  of  Mrs.  Clay's  troubles  is  timely 
because  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Senate 
Housing  subcommittee  held  hearings  here. 

Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  m  (D-Ill.),  a  sub- 
committee member,  said  the  hearings  wUl 
help  the  Senate  group  determine  whether 
shortcomings  in  federally  backed  housing 
programs  result  from  defective  legislation  or 
faulty  administration  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Etevelopment. 

Whether  or  not  her  troubles  come  under  of- 
ficial scrutiny.  It  appears  clear  that  Mrs. 
Clay's  faulty  house  represents  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  well-intentioned  government  pro- 
gram that  went  awry. 

Mrs.  Clay's  house  was  built  under  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's 235  Program.  The  program,  now 
suspended  because  of  massive  problems, 
called  for  HUD  to  make  subsidy  payments  on 
housing  for  low-income  families.  The  pro- 
gram also  required  HUD  to  approve  all 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  housing  it 
Insures. 

Mrs.  Clay,  35,  a  divorcee  with  Ave  children, 
said  she  signed  a  contract  In  1971  that  called 
for  the  contractor,  Byron  M.  Marcus  &  Co.,  to 
erect  a  HUD-approved  home  with  four  bed- 
rooms. 

She  said  it  wasn't  until  the  house  was  built 
that  she  learned  it  had  only  three  bedrooms, 
yet  the  $24,200  contract  she  had  signed  specif- 
ically called  for  four. 

Mrs.  Clay  said  she  stopped  making  $134.50 
monthly  mortgage  pajrments  last  July.  In- 
stead, she  said,  she  has  been  putting  the  cash 
into  a  special  bank  account. 

She  said  she  phoned  William  Nyden.  of 
HUD'S  area  management  office,  last  year  to 
complain  about  the  bouse. 

Mrs.  Clay  said  Nyden  told  her  that  if  she 
defaulted  on  the  mortgage,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  sell  the  house  only  as  a  three- 
bedroom  type  for  about  $19,000  and  that  she 
would  be  sued  for  the  balance  owed. 
Nyden  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment. 
However,  a  city  buildings  department 
spokesman  said  "anything  two  feet  below 
ground  level  is  not  permitted  to  be  a  bed- 
room." 

The  spokesman  said  any  such  room — like 
Mrs.  Clay's — cannot  be  advertised  or  sold  as 
a  bedroom  under  the  rules  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Clay  is  employed  as  a  clerk  In  the 
records  section  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. But  she  has  been  so  distraught  over  her 
bousing  problems  that  she  has  missed  some 
work  lately. 

Her  catalog  of  complaints  seems  almost 
endless. 

For  example,  she  contends  she  was  prom- 
ised storm  windows  and  doors  but  received 
none.  "And  there  is  no  vent  over  the  kitchen 
stove.  .  .  .  The  back  door  is  hard  to  open." 
Marcus  said  a  basement  room  of  the  split- 
level  that  is  marked  "den  "  on  the  blueprints 
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r«preflent«  the  fourtb  bedroom.  He  said  many 
plans  for  his  bouses  specify  a  den  ln«tead  of  a 
fourtb  bedroom. 

Marcus  said  his  company  "built  100  of 
them"  In  Chicago.  "She's  got  a  four-l>edroom 
house."  he  Insisted.  However,  a  spokesman 
for  the  buildings  department  noted  "the 
plans  submitted  here  call  It  a  den;  if  he'd  put 
"bedroom"  on  the  plans  he'd  never  have  got- 
ten a  permit." 

As  for  the  bricks  on  the  front  of  the  house 
that  Mrs.  Clay  complained  about,  Marcus 
sold  they  were  merely  discolored  because 
they  had  not  been  tuckpolnt«d.  He  said  the 
tuckpolntlng  wasn't  completed  because  Mrs. 
Clay  stlU  owes  him  (le  for  a  broken  window. 

Marcus  also  contended  that  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Clay's  home  had  been  corrected  in 
HUD'S  records  even  though  It  had  not  been 
changed  in  Mrs.  Clay's  contract. 

He  said  of  Mrs.  Clay.  "She  has  been  a 
pain" 

Edward  Barry,  head  of  the  complaints  sec- 
tion of  HUD  here,  said  he  wasn't  concerned 
about  the  den-bedroom  matter 

He  aald  if  the  den  meets  all  the  require- 
ments for  a  bedroom— such  as  proper  ventl- 
latlMi.  floor  space  and  closet  space— "then 
It's  acceptable  to  us." 

On  the  mlxup  in  addresses.  Barry  said  ad- 
dresses on  contracts  have  been  Incorrect  in 
some  cases  because  the  builder  frequently 
doesn't  know  how  the  city  will  number  a  new 
house  until  the  builder  receives  a  building 
permit.  " 

He  said  the  contract  in  such  cases  should 
carry  a  legal  description  of  the  property  to 
make  the  contract  authentic. 

But  a  study  of  Mrs.  Clay's  contract  showed 
no  legal  description. 

S.  1614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Buyer  and 
Home  Owner  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  administers  programs  designed 
to  promote  homeownershlp  among  low-  and 
mlddJe-lncome  individuals  and  families; 

(2)  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  has 
too  often  prevailed  In  the  operations  of  the 
Department,  particularly  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration; 

(3)  the  hardships  which  many  Individuals 
and  families  have  experienced  In  purchas- 
ing badly  constructed,  unsafe,  or  otherwise 
defective  homes  could  have  been  prevented 
In  numerous  cases  If  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  had  eflfectlvely  carried  out 
Its  responsibility;  and 

(4)  many  of  the  defaults,  abandonments, 
and  foreclosures  occurring  in  some  Federal 
homeownershlp  programs  could  be  prevented 
by  a  greater  Involvement  with  and  concern 
for  the  home  purchaser  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  programs  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
accelerate  the  movement  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  toward 
an  activist  consumer  orientation,  to  en- 
courage the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  use  fully  the  power  and  au- 
thority he  now  possesses  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  home  buyer,  the  homeowner,  the  tenant, 
and  all  other  groups  of  housing  consumers 
with  which  the  Department  deals,  and  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  with  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  acoompllsh 
these  objectives. 

8«c.  4.  (a)  Section  618  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(2)   The  warranty 
(1)  shaU  be  In  addition 
gation    of,    all    other 
which  the  mortgagor  ma] 
other   law  or  Instrument, 
directed  to  permit  copies 
specifications  (Including  a 
variations  approved  in  wrl 
tary)  for  dwellings  covered 
der  this  subsection  to  be 
the  appropriate  local 
or  for  copying  by  any  i 
during  such  periods  of  tli^e 
deems  reasonable. 

"(b)    If  the  owner  of 
Is  Improved  by  a  one-  to  fotr 
covered  by  a  mortgage 
provision  of  this  Act  req_ 
the  Secretary  within  five 
surance   of   the   mortgage, 
authorized — 

"(1)    to  correct  structui^ 
such  property  or  any  oth 
property  which  seriously 
llvabuity  of  the  dwelling; 

"(2)  to  pay  the  clalmi 
arising  from  any  such  de 
substantial  nonconformltj 
and  specifications  (Inclu 
ments  thereof,  or 
therein,  approved  In 

tary)  on  which  the 

ation  of  the  dwelling;  or 

"(3)  to  acquire  title  to 
any  such  defect  or  nonce 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall 
able  promptness,  make  ex 
of  the  purposes  specified 
with  respect  to  structural 
which  seriously  affect  the 
of  any  single-family 
ered  by  a  mortgage  Insure  1 
tlon  of  this  Act  and  la 
old  on  the  date  of  the 
surance  commitment,  or 
substantial    nonoonformlty 
and   specifications   on 
based  bis  valuaticoi  of  any 
(A)   the  owner  requests 
Secretary  not  later  than 
Insiirance  of  the  mortgage 
feet   or   nonconformity  is 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance 
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commitment  and  Is  one  tl  at  a  proper  in- 
spection could  reasonably  bfl  expected  to  dis- 
close. The  Secretary  may  require  from  the 
seller  of  any  dwelling  an  agreement  to  re- 
imburse him  for  any  payirents  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  wltl  i  respect  to  such 
dwelling. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shal  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  terms  and  iiondltlons  upon 
which  expenditures  and  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  determinations  of  the  9ecretary  regard- 
ing such  expenditures  or  paiinents,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  uude:'  which  the  ex- 
penditures and  payments  lire  approved  or 
disapproved,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  annual  relnspectlon 
of  any  dwelling  during  any  [>erlod  when  the 
dwelling  Is  subject  to  a  wan  Emty  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  is 
eligible  for  assistance  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  which  is 
insured  under  any  provislan  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  more  tha  n  four  and  one- 
half  years  prior  to  the  date  af  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  maj  furnish  asaist- 
ance  under  section  518  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
If  the  owner  of  property  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  such  section  515  requests  such 
assistance  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  ^  atlonal  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f  (blowing  new  sections : 

"CODN8E1JNG  AND  BELATED  SEl  VICES  FOB  HOME 
BTTTEBS 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide.  In  connection  ulth  the  oi^era- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
neighborhood  counseling  ser  rices  In  areas  in 
which  he  determines  that  tliere  Is  a  special 
Interest  In  and  need  for  P  iderally-asslsted 
homeownershlp  programs.  Si]  ch  services  shall 
be  provided  at  readily  acc<6slble  locations 
and  shall  include — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  nformatlon  to 
prospective  home  buyers  cancernlng  Fed- 
erally assisted  homeownershl  a  programs; 

"(2)  the  collection  of  Information  con- 
cerning properties  which  are  available  for 
homeownershlp  in  the  neighborhood,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  persons  handling 
or  otherwise  involved  in  tie  sale  of  such 
properties,  and  the  fumishlag  of  such  In- 
fcrmation  to  prospective  hon  le  buyers; 

"(3)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  home 
buyers  In  locating  and  acculrlng  suitable 
properties  and  in  dealing  with  the  various 
parties  having  an  Interest  in  luch  properties; 

"(4)  the  provision  of  pre-  and  post- 
purchase  homeownershlp  cou  osellng  to  hwne 
bviyers; 

"(5)  the  handling  of  consv  mer  complaints 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  parties  In  a 
Federally-related  real  esta  :e  transaction, 
structural  or  other  defects  in  a  dwelling  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  which  Is  Insured  under 
this  Act  or  under  any  other  ]  'ederal  program 
designed  to  furnish  asslsta  ice  or  services 
to  the  homeowner; 

"(6)  the  provision  of  sucli  other  similar 
or  related  services  or  facUlths  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessi  ry  or  desirable; 
and 

"(7)  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to 
home  buyers  at  the  time  of  c  losing. 

"(b)  There  are  authorlzec  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  tie  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tl  is  section. 

"OBSSaVANCE  OF  CERTAIN  8TAI  (DAROS  OF  CON- 
DUCT IN  THE  BALE  OF  FED]  RALLY  ASSISTED 
HOUSING 

"Sec.  626.  The  Secretary  aiall  by  regula- 
tion   prescribe    "falr-deallng    requirements' 
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which  must  be  observed  by  any  person  selling 
real  property,  if  (1)  the  property  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  purchaser  or  hl«  family  as 
a  residence,  and  (2)  the  sale  Is  to  be  financed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act.  Such  require- 
ments shall  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  seller  shall  apprise  the  buyer  of 
any  InfcKinatlon  known  to  him  with  respect 
to  the  condition  or  previous  sales  history  of 
the  property  which  could  reasonably  affect 
the  buyer's  decision  to  purchase. 

"(B)  Any  person  acting  as  a  real  estate 
agent  or  broker  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  property  shall,  upon  request.  Identify 
and  show  to  a  prospective  purchaser  any 
other  similar  properties  which  are  known  to 
him  to  be  available  In  the  area. 
Any  person  who  violates  any  fair-dealing 
requirement  may.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  pro- 
hibited from  participation  In  any  program 
administered  by  the  Secretary  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years.  The  Secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  of  hla  Intention  to  Im- 
pose such  a  prohibition  to  such  person,  and 
such  person  may  request  a  hearing  within 
20  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice.  If  a 
hearing  is  requested,  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
the  hearing  not  later  than  20  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request.  Any  determination 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  review  in  accordance  with  section 
1411  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  512  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
of  any  regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under"  the  following:  "section  626  or  any 
other  section  of". 

Sec.  6.  Section  101(e)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  program  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Home  Buyer  and  Home 
Owner  Protection  Act  of  1973.". 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  established  !n  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Office")  which 
shall  represent  and  be  an  advocate  in  behalf 
of  the  Interests  of  housing  consumers  In 
proceedings  within  the  Department.  The  Of- 
fice shall  represent  Interest  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  dis- 
putes under  warranties  under  section  618  (a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  any  such 
dispute.  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to  develop  and  operate  or  coordinate 
programs  of  the  Department  relating  to 
homeowner,  home  purchasers,  tenants,  home 
Inspection  and  repair,  consumer  complaints, 
and  neighborhood  counseling  and  complaint 
centers.  Each  area  and  insuring  office  of  the 
Department  shall  have  a  representative  of 
the  Office. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  244.  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Secretary  from  approv- 
ing any  privately  developed  or  promoted  plan 
or  program  for  the  protection  of  homeowners 
Including  maintenance  and  repair,  coun- 
seling, and  protection  against  involuntary 
unemployment." 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
need  for  and  the  feaalbillty  of  (l)  a  program 
to  provide,  by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  home 
repair  assistance  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come homeownem;  and  (2)  a  program  whetw- 
oy  mortgagors  under  mortgages  Insured  by 


the  Secretary  pay  a  monthly  fee  or  premiimi 
(or  part  of  currently  charged  premiums 
for  Insurance)  Into  an  escrow  account  to  be 
utilized  for  repairs  resulting  from  latent 
defects. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  1617.  A  biU  to  reimburse  the  city 
of  Frederick,  Md.,  for  money  paid  saving 
harmless  valuable  military  and  hospital 
supplies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PAYMENT  OF  AN  HONORABLE  DEBT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  long-standing  debt  of 
the  American  people — a  debt  owed  be- 
cause of  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  the 
citizens  of  Frederick,  Md. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  Civil  War's  Battle  of  the  Monocacy 
outside  the  city  of  Frederick,  Md.. 
where  Federal  troops  spoiled  Confeder- 
ate attempts  to  overrun  Washington 
D.C.  Few  of  us,  however,  know  of  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  city  and  citizens  of 
Frederick.  Frederick  functioned  as  one 
of  the  key  command  headquarters  for 
Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
a  strategic  point  for  supply  and  rein- 
forcemraits  for  the  east  coast.  In  the 
city  was  located  a  sizable  government 
supply  depot  and  hospital.  Federal  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  city  for  deployment 
along  the  Maryland  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Here  troops  were  used  as  a  defense 
against  invasion  by  Confederate  troops 
across  the  Potomac  and  from  attack 
upon  Washington. 

July  9,  1864,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Monocacy,  was  an  eventful  day  for 
Frederick.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  city  officials  received  a  message  from 
Lt.  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  armed  forces, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Monocacy 
and  the  expectant  battle.  The  message 
demanded  of  Frederick  and  Its  citizens 
$200,000  or  In  the  alternative,  medical 
commissary,  ordnance  and  quarter 
master  supplies  valued  at  $50,000  each 
and  equal  in  value  to  $200,000.  The  gen- 
eral suiToimded  the  city  with  his  ap- 
proximately 20,000  troops  and  there  were 
rumored  threats  that  all  property  in 
the  city  would  be  destroyed  unless  the 
demand  was  met. 

If  the  city  officials  gave  the  Confeder- 
ates the  Government  supplies,  It  would 
strengthen  their  forces  for  the  ensuing 
battle  and  thus  contribute  to  a  possible 
Confederate  victory.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations— all  of  them  weighed  and  bal- 
anced under  the  imminent  threat  of  total 
destruction  to  their  city.  The  best  to  be 
expected  was  accomphshed;  the  city  of- 
ficials delayed  payment  and  collected 
$200,000  from  local  banks  imder  the 
promise  that  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
would  be  taxed  over  the  years  to  reim- 
burse the  banks.  The  debt  was  Anally 
liquidated  in  1951  through  a  series  of 
bond  Issues.  The  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Frederick  cost  the  Con- 
federate armed  forces  a  day  in  the  march 
upon  Washington,  thus  giving  the  Union 
Army  additional  time  to  successfully  de- 


fend the  Capital  City.  In  addition,  their 
efforts  prevented  the  destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr.  President,  today,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Beall,  I  introduce  leg- 
islation which  would  finally,  after  all 
these  years,  repay  the  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick for  their  expenditure  of  $200,000 
which  during  economically  harsh  days 
was  a  particular  sacrifice.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  city  of  Frederick  the  sum  of  $200,000 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  year  from  July  9, 1864,  until  the  date 
of  payment  of  such  sum  or  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

As  a  proud  son  of  Frederick,  I  am  par- 
ticularly honored  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation. This  is  not  a  ransom  bill,  but  a 
bill  to  reimburse  the  city  of  Frederick 
for  Its  out-of-pocket  loss.  The  citizens  of 
Frederick  for  87  years  have  been  paying 
the  insurance  premiums  on  the  benefits 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  time  to  repay  this  debt.  Not  one  cent 
for  ransom,  but  what  Is  due  In  payment 
for  value  received  by  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Frederick 
has  been  patient.  They  have  waited  over 
100  years.  It  is  important  to  show  those 
who  are  disenfranchised  that  the  Gov- 
ernment csm  be  responsive  to  vaUd  claims 
when  taken  through  established  chan- 
nels. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  in  order  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  costs  and 
the  authorization  under  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Anad- 
romous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16  UJS.C. 
757aetseq.) 

This  legislation  will  first  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  projects  administered 
by  single  States.  Presently,  the  Federal 
Government  is  limited  to  providing  50 
percent  of  the  costs. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost,  of  programs  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  several  States. 
Presently,  tfie  Federal  Government  is 
limited  to  a  60 -percent  share. 

Third,  the  bill  Increases  the  annual 
authorization  to  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  legislation  was  suggested  by  the 
Pacific  Marine  Pisheiies  Commission,  an 
interstate  compact  of  five  Western 
States — Alaska.  California.  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington.  Resolution  No.  6, 
adopted  at  their  November  16,  1972.  an- 
nual meeting,  urged  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  growing  pressures  upon  anad- 
romous  fisheries  from  continuing  hu- 
man encroachment  on  the  environment. 
The  member  States  have  continuing  diffi- 
culties in  raising  the  50-percent  match- 
ing funds  presently  required  under  Pub- 
lic Law  91-249. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  itself  be  printed  in  Its  entirety  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  Resolution  No.  6. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  1620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbe  Anad- 
romous  Pish  Conservation  Act  (16  U.8.C. 
757a  et.  seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centiun"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
by  striking  out  "60  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "80  per  centum";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  by  strik- 
ing out  "$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974". 

PACinC     BfABINB    PiSBKBIES     COMMISSION 

RxsoLunoN  No.  6 

AMENDMENT    OF    ANADROMOUS    FISH 
CONSEXVATION    ACT 

Whereas,  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  (PX.  89-304  as  amended  by  PX. 
91-249)  provides  that  federal  costs  for  proj- 
ects administered  by  a  single  State  shall  not 
exceed  60%;  and 

Whereas,  man's  encroachment  into  tbe  en- 
vironment continues  to  negatively  aSect 
anadromous    resources;    and 

Whereas,  there  are  insufficient  state  funds 
to  accomplish  all  the  programs  necessary 
to  properly  maintain  and  enhance  tbe  anad- 
romous fisheries:  and 

Whereas,  several  States  have  difficulty  in 
providing  enough  matching  funds  to  meet 
half  the  cost  of  some  of  the  many  needed 
projects;  and 

Whereas,  by  paying  76%  of  the  coats  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  enable  tbe  States 
to  match  funds  for  many  additional,  severely 
needed  projects; 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  request 
Congress  to  amend  the  Act  to  provide  that 
the  federal  share  for  such  projects  be  m- 
creased  to  75%;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  in  order  to  more 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  resource,  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  further 
request  Congress  to  increase  the  annual  ex- 
penditure authorization  for  the  Act  to  $20,- 
000,000  and  to  increase  the  appropriation  up 
to  tbe  amount  authorized;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation of  member  States  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  and  to  members 
of  appropriate  Congressional  Committees. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  five  Compact 
States  of  Alaska,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington  at  the  Annual  Meeting  No- 
vember 16,  1972,  Portland,  Oregon. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  1621.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act — relating  to  sup- 
plemental income  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled — to  provide  for  the  disre- 
garding of  certain  payments,  made  by  a 
State  to  elderly  residents  thereof  with- 
out regard  to  the  need  of  the  recipient 
thereof,  in  determining  eligibility  for  or 
amount  of  the  supplementary  income 
payable  to  individuals  in  such  State  im- 
der  such  title.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
benefit  the  senior  citizens  of  our  State. 
This  legislation,  which  is  unique  In  the 
country,  authorized  a  longevity  bonus  to 
residents  of  Alaska  who  are  65  years  of 


age  and  have  lived  in  the  State  for  at 
least  25  years.  This  payment  of  $100  per 
month  is  given  to  all  re(  idents  who  meet 
those  two  criterion  without  regard  to 
need. 

Because  of  the  harsh  ;limate  and  high 
cost  of  living,  many  Alai  kans  foimd  their 
retirement  income  insiifQcient  to  meet 
their  needs  in  Alaska  md  were  forced 
to  move  to  the  lower  41 .  The  State  rec- 
ognized that  we  need  tli  e  experience  and 
guidance  of  these  citizeiis  to  develop  our 
State  to  its  fullest  potential. 

With  the  federalization  of  the  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, Alaska  now  finds  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  longevitji  bonus  payments 
will  result  in  an  equal  decrease  of  assist- 
ance payments. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  ^nior  citizens  of 
Alaska  and  of  any  other  State  where  a 
program  such  as  the  longevity  bonus  is 
in  effect  to  realize  the  benefits  of  such 
program  without  losing  pr  reducing  their 
entitlements  to  public]  assistance  pro- 
grams. 


SEATTU!  vnn 


(for  himself  and 
[r.  Jackson,  and 


Alaska, 
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mean  a  great 


By  Mr.  STEVEN 
Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Magnuson 

S.  1622.  A  bill  to  aut|iorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  e^^ablish  the  Klon 
dike  Gold  Rush  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposesi  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  (m  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Washington!  (Mr.  Magnttson, 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ai^  introducing  to- 
day legislation  to  create  a  Klondike  Gold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park.  This  is 
a  unique  concept.  Portions  of  the  park 
will  be  in  Alaska  and  other  portions  will 
be  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  is 
eventually  hoped  that;  portions  of  the 
park  will  become  interfiational  and  will 
cross  into  Canada  froi 

This  bill  is  a  joint  e; 
and  Washington  delegi 
ate  and  the  House.  It 
deal  to  both  States  and  will  also  affect 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory in  Canada.  Hopefujly,  it  will  provide 
a  much  needed  influx  of  tourists  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  will  provide  an  on- 
the-spot  education  to  people  from  all 
over  the  world  who  are]  interested  In  the 
Klondike  gold  rush  of  1^93. 

I  request  unanimoui  consent  that  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Reoord  at  this  point 
and  followed  by  the  bill  Itself . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  bill  were  ordered  Tto  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:! 
SrrMMAST  or  Proposed  KiLndikb  Gold  Rush 
National  Histohcal  Paxk 

The  proposed  Klondike  bold  Rush  National 
Historical  Park  will  conslft  of  a  Seattle  Unit, 
located  in  the  Pioneer  Square  Historic  Dis- 
trict in  Seattle,  Washington;  a  Skagway 
Unit,  located  in  Skagway,  Alaska;  a  White 
Pass  Trail  Unit,  located  near  Skagway  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  $kagway  River;  and 
a  Chllkoot  TraU  Unit,  lodated  near  Skagway 
In  the  Taiya  River  Valley.  The  total  area 
of  the  four  units  combine  1  Is  less  than  12,000 
acres. 
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The  Seattle  Unit  will  consist  of  a  site 
located  in  tbe  Pioneer  Square  Historic  Dis- 
trict. The  square  is  entered  on  the  National  ' 
Register  of  Historic  Places  {and  Is  specially 
zoned  as  a  historic  district  uiider  a  municipal 
ordinance.  The  site  will  be]  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  the  proposed 
park  is  authorized  by  Congress.  The  site 
will  be  in  leased  space  within  one  of  the 
historical  buildmgs  in  the  |  district.  It  will 
have  approximately  3,000  Square  feet  and 
contain  an  exhibit  room,  a  small  theater,  and 
administrative  quarters.  The  exhibits  will 
consist  of  photographic  murals  and  other 
photographic  displays,  artifacts,  models,  and 
other  materials  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
gold  rush  on  Seattle  and  ^e  outside  and 
illustrating  the  story  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  North.  The  theaier  will  be  used 
for  films  and  slide  shows  about  the  gold 
rush  and  about  the  historical  park.  It  will 
also  be  used  from  time  lb  time  for  live 
performances  of  the   histomc  period. 

The  Park  Service  plans  to  ^nter  into  a  lease 
agreement  for  five  years,  reinewable  for  an- 
other five.  Under  the  leas^  the  lessor  will 
rehabilitate  the  leased  spaqe  for  occupancy 
and  recover  his  costs  over  tihe  period  of  the 
lease.  In  this  way,  no  substantial  Federal  in- 
vestment is  required  to  Ininate  the  project. 
Costs  will  be  handled  out  of  annual  operat- 
ing programs. 

SKAGWAT 

The  Skagway  Unit  Is  located  in  Skagway, 
Alaska,  and  includes  65  wooden,  one-  and 
two-story  houses  and  residences,  some  par- 
tially vacated,  which  are  thp  remaining  evi- 
dence of  the  goldrush  town  jof  Skagway.  The 
unit  Is  located  along  Broadway  and  its  side 
streets  between  First  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
largely  coinciding  with  tli^  Skagway  His- 
torical District  (city  ordlnfince  adc^ted  in 
October  1972) .  The  unit  is  lihe  focal  point  of 
the  Skagway  business  district,  is  a  major 
tourist  attraction,  and  is  l^ted  In  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  purpose  of  the  Skagwfty  Unit  is  to  pre- 
serve and,  where  necessary,  restore  historic 
structures  and  to  provide  interpretation  and 
Interpretive  displays  therein  so  as  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  living  history  program.  To 
achieve  this  purpose,  up  to  22  structures 
would  be  acquired  for  renovation  and  adap- 
tive restoration.  Insofar  as  private  capital  Is 
utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Federal 
program  would  be  reduced.^  proportionately. 
Most  of  the  refurbished  s^uctures  will  be 
sold  at  leased  back  for  pikvate  businesses, 
which  will  serve  resident  anC  visitor  uses.  For 
interpretive  programs,  up  !to  eight  of  tbe 
structvures  would  be  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment. However,  If  cooperative  agreements  can 
be  reached  with  private  pkrties  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose,  several  oi  these  structures 
would  also  be  sold  or  leasM  back.  At  least 
one  structure,  and  perhaps]  two,  would  have 
to  be  retained  to  provide  ]a  visitor  center, 
museum,  and  theater. 

Restoration  work  undertaken  at  Skagway 
will  be  accomplished  by  Park  Service  em- 
ployees. It  is  not  feasible  to{  contract  for  this 
work.  It  will  be  done  over  ti  period  of  years 
and  will  not  require  large  appropriations  in 
any  single  year  for  acquisition  and  develc^- 
ment.  The  construction  of,  modest  mainte- 
nance and  shop  facilities  wf  1  probably  be  by 
contract. 


CHILKOOT   TRAIL 


The  ChUkoot  TraU  Unit 
rldor  of  park  land  approx^ately 
In  width  and  16  miles  in 
the  entire  length  of  the 
the   United  States.   It   lies 
north-south  direction,  with 
ary  Including  the  historic 
about  three  mUes  (eight,  bj 
of    Skagway.    The    park 
"slide"  cemetery,  the 
related    historic    sites   and 
along  the  trail.  The  north 
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corridor  is  Chllkoot  Pass  on  the  International 
bovmdary. 

The  National  Park  Service  Intends  to  re- 
store tbe  Chllkoot  TraU  to  its  most  repre- 
sentative location,  protect  structural  ruins 
along  the  trail,  record  and  protect  all  arti- 
facts In  the  corridor,  and  provide  modest 
camping  facilities  for  the  public  hiking  the 
trail.  Interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the 
gold  rush  story  will  primarily  be  through 
graphics.  A  traU  and  two  log  shelters  already 
exist  In  the  corridor. 

Almost  all  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
In  the  Chllkoot  Trail  Unit  will  be  accom- 
plished by  Park  Service  employees.  Full  de- 
velopment of  modest  camping  and  attendant 
facilities  in  the  Dyea  vicinity  In  the  future 
will  be  by  contract.  The  costs  in  any  single 
year  should  be  relatively  small. 

WHITE    PASS    TRAIL    X7NIT 

The  White  Pass  TraU  Unit  consists  of  a 
corridor  of  park  land  approximately  one  mile 
In  width  and  five  mUes  In  length  paralleling 
important  remnants  of  the  White  Pass  Trail. 
The  unit  lies  In  a  north-south  direction,  the 
south  boundary  beginning  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Skagway.  It  includes  remnants  of  the 
White  Pass  Trail  and  the  ruins  of  White  Pass 
City.  The  north  boundary  of  the  iinit  Is 
White  Pass  on  the  international  boundary. 
The  National  Park  Service  Intends  to  restore 
a  portion  of  tbe  White  Pass  Trail,  stabilize 
ruins,  record  and  protect  all  artifacts  wlthlq 
the  park,  and  provide  modest  campiikg  fa- 
culties for  the  public  as  needed.  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  White  Pass  TraU  will  be  accom- 
plished through  means  of  signs  along  the 
trail,  overlooks  beside  the  Skagway-Carcross 
Highway,  and  Interpretive  talks  on  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Route.  The  White  Pass  Is 
listed  In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

AU  of  tbe  work  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
White  Pass  Trail  Unit  during  the  first  five 
to  ten  years  vrtii  be  by  Park  Service  employ- 
ees. The  annual  costs  should  be  modest.  At 
some  time  in  the  future,  an  overnight  facu- 
lty in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Pass  could  be 
developed  if  demand  warrants.  Such  a  facil- 
ity would  require  contracting. 

INTERNATIONAL    HISTORIC   PARK 

In  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  the 
National  and  Historic  Parks  Branch  of 
Canada  Is  planning  park  units  based  on  the 
Klondike  Gold  Rush  similar  to  the  proposed 
American  park.  Preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  two  proposed  parks 
to  be  designated  as  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush 
International  Historic  Park.  Because  the  re- 
spective Chllkoot  Trail  Units  Join  together 
and  hikers  wiU  travel  through  both  coun- 
tries, preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  Integrated  management  of  the 
Chllkoot  TraU.  Preliminary  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  developing  an  inte- 
grated interpretive  program  so  that  inter- 
pretation at  the  units  in  each  country  will 
complement  that  In  the  other. 

Canadian  preservation  and  restoration 
work  is  already  underway.  Substantial  funds 
have  already  been  invested  in  restoration 
of  historic  buildings  in  Dawson  and  addi- 
tional work  is  underway  and  programmed  at 
Dawson,  on  the  Klondike,  and  on  the  ChU- 
koot TraU. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional and  Historic  Parks  Branch  have  de- 
veloped the  park  plans  in  cooperation  with 
the  State,  Provincial,  Territorial,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  involved.  An  interna- 
tional working  eonamlttee  composed  of  offi- 
cials from  the  United  States,  Canada.  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  Territory 
oversees  the  planning  and  develops  arrange- 
ments for  international  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  Additionally,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  cooperative  management 
agreements    with    Skagway,    the    State    of 


Alaska,  and  the  Forest  Service  In  relation 
to  the  park  units  in  and  near  Skagway. 

S.   1622 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  In 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  historic  structures  and  trails 
associated  with  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  of 
1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush 
National  Historic  Park  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "park"),  consisting  of  a 
Seattle  Unit,  a  Skagway  Unit,  a  Chllkoot 
TraU  Unit,  and  a  White  Pass  Trail  Unit.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Skagway  Unit,  the  ChU- 
koot Trail  Unit,  and  the  White  Pass  TraU 
Unit  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  a  draw- 
ing consisting  of  two  sheets  entitled  "Bound- 
ary Map  Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  His- 
torical Park,"  numbered  NHP-KGR-20,  002B, 
dated  October  1971,  and  NHP-KGR  ...  (to  be 
supplied,  dated  .  .  .  1972),  which  shaU  be  on 
file  and  avaUable  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Within  the  Pioneer 
Square  Historic  District  in  Seattle  as  depicted 
on  a  drawing  entitled  "Roneer  Square  His- 
toric District,"  numbered  NHP-KGR-  (to  be 
supplied),  the  Secretary  wUl  select  a  suitable 
site  for  the  Seattle  Unit  and  publish  a  de- 
scription of  the  site  in  the  Federal  Register. 
So  long  as  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
acquired  the  fee,  the  Secretary  may  relocate 
the  site  of  the  Seattle  Unit,  provided  that  it 
shall  be  within  the  Pioneer  Square  Historic 
District.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  from  time  to  time,  by  pub- 
lication of  a  revised  map  or  other  bovmdary 
description  In  the  Federal  Register,  but  the 
total  area  of  the  park  may  not  exceed  12,000 
acres.  Upon  final  location  of  the  Skagway- 
Carcross  highway,  the  Secretary  shall  revise 
the  boundary  of  the  White  Pass  Trail  Unit 
80  that  the  unit's  boundary  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  highway  will  be  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  the  highway. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
park  by  donation,  purchase,  lease,  exchange, 
or  transfer  from  another  Federal  agency. 
Lands  or  Interests  in  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
Lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal 
agency  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  park. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire, 
by  any  of  the  above  methods,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  acres  of  land  or  interests  therein 
located  In,  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  the  City  of 
Skagway,  Alaska,  for  an  administrative  site; 
and  to  acquire  by  any  of  the  above  methods, 
up  to  ten  historic  structures  or  interests 
in  such  structvu-es  located  in  the  City  of 
Skagway  but  outside  the  Skagway  Unit  for 
relocation  within  such  Unit  as  the  Secretary 
deems  essential  for  adequate  preservation 
and  Interpretation  of  the  National  Histor- 
ical Park.  Lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation.  Lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Federal  agency  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  thereof,  he  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  park. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  park  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  In  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time 
as  he  deems  sufficient  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therein  have  been  acquired  for  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  park  in  accordance  wlih  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Act  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, and  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935 
(49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate and  enter  Into  agreements  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies,  and  private  Interests,  relating  to 
planning,  development,  use,  acquisition,  or 
disposal  (Including  as  provided  In  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  356) 
(16  VS.C.  460  1-22))  of  lands,  structures 
and  waters  In  or  adjacent  to  the  park  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  administration,  use. 
and  enjoyment  thereof.  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  and  management 
of  such  lands  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  the  park.  Such  agreements, 
acquisitions,  dispositions,  development  or 
use  and  land-use  plans  shall  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historical  sites  and  scenic 
areas,  recreation  and  visitor  enjoyment  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  is  compatible  with 
the  development  of  the  Yukon-Taiya  Power 
Project  and  facilities  necessary  to  retain 
the  area  as  a  major  port. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Congress  may  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  Yukon-Taiya  Power  Proj- 
ect and  the  use  of  such  lands  and  waters 
within  the  park  as  may  be  required  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project.  In- 
cluding the  transmission  of  power. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  authorized  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
Provincial  or  Territorial  officials  regarding 
planning  and  development  of  the  park,  and 
an  international  historical  park.  At  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  planning,  de- 
velopmexit,  and  protection  of  the  adjacent  or 
related  historic  and  scenic  resources  in  Can- 
ada have  been  accomplished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  park  was  estab- 
lished, and  upon  enactment  of  a  provision 
simUar  to  this  section  by  the  proper  au- 
thority of  the  Canadian  Government,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  and  :ncluding  the  park 
as  part  of  an  mternatlonal  historical  park 
to  be  known  as  KlondUce  Gold  Rush  Inter- 
national Historic  Park. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  administration,  pro- 
motion, development,  and  support  by  ap- 
propriations, that  part  of  the  Klondike  Gold 
Rush  International  Historic  Park  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  shaU  con- 
tinue to  be  designated  as  the  Klondike  Gold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the 
standards  which  apply  in  determining 
the  basis  on  which  Fedei-al  matching  will 
be  accorded  toward  State  expenditures 
for  skilled  and  intermediate  care  facility 
services  provided  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved vmder  such  title.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  offer  a  bill  to  clarify  legislative  in- 
tent with  respect  to  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  inconsistency  between  sec- 
tions 225  and  249  of  H.R.  1,  Public  Law 
92-603.  This  bill  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment designed  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
interpretation. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
ccHisidered  HJl.  1  last  year,  it  deleted 
section  225  in  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
1  because  it  appeared  Inconsistoit  with 
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an  upgrading  of  care  in  facilities  which 

may  result  in  additional  coets  for  the 

facility  and  because  they  believed  it  un- 

.'idministrable.    This    section    provided 

^  hat   the   average   per   diem   costs   for 

r  killed  nursing  homes  and  intermediate 

are  facilities,  which  can  be  counted  for 

^ederal  financial  participation,  would  be 

"'mited  to  105  percent  of  such  costs  for 

I  he  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

In   explaining   its  objections   to  this 

section  the  committee  stated: 

The  provision  would  be  difficult  to  admln- 
Isier  and  Inequitable  In  that  It  does  not  take 
into  account  many  uncontrollable  expenses 
and  places  an  arbitrary  limit,  unrelated  to 
services  rendered,  on  payments  to  a  facility. 

The  accuracy  of  this  observation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not.  as  yet,  been  able  to  formulate  the 
necessary  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  this  requirement  may 
have  been  arguable  before  wage-price 
controls  were  imposed,  but  today  it  is  im- 
reasonable.  As  phase  HI  was  initiated, 
cost  controls  were  eliminated  on  the 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
Health  Care  Industry,  yet  they  were  re- 
tained on  payments  in  this  industry.  In 
South  Carolina  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  has  a  detailed  cost  analy- 
sis system  for  nursing  homes.  These 
analyses  indicate  a  cost  increase  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  for  the  period  October 
1,  1970— September  30,  1971,  and  in  ex- 
cess of  6  percent  for  the  period  October 
1,  1971— September  30,  1972.  With  this 
rate  of  inflation,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  cost  to  remain  at  a  level  which 
is  actually  less  than  that  allowed  under 
phase  III  guidelines.  It  is  certain  that 
an  inflexible  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing section  225  will  cause  patient  care  in 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  to  seri- 
ously deteriorate. 

The  flexibility  needed  in  this  field  is 
provided  in  section  249.  This  section  re- 
quires that  each  State  pay  for  slcilled 
nursing  and  intermediate  care  on  a 
reasonable  cost-related  basis  by  1976. 
Although  the  present  law  malces  the 
State  plan  mandatory  by  1976,  my 
amendment  would  allow  States,  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  249  on 
or  before  1976,  to  operate  on  a  cost- 
related  reimbursement  basis  without 
regard  to  the  arbitrary  105-percent  ceil- 
ing. In  point  of  fact,  the  105-percent 
ceiling  would  apply  only  where  a  State 
does  not  have  an  acceptable  cost-related 
program. 

By  connecting  section  225  to  249,  my 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
States  which  develop  approved  cost- 
related  programs  of  reimbursement 
from  artificial  and  unworkable  restric- 
tion. It  would  also  create  incentives  for 
States  which  are  not  on  a  cost-related 
system  to  move  more  rapidly  toward 
such  a  system  prior  to  1976. 


ByMr.  GXJRNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
designate the  area  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida linown  as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape 
Canaveral.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 


am  reintroducing  a  Jbint  resolution 
which  would  rightfully  -estore  the  his- 
toric name  to  Florida  s  oldest  land- 
mark— Cape  Canaveral. 

I  would  like  to  take  triis  opportunity 
to  recall  the  historical  significance  of 
this  area  and  perhaps  jshow  why  this 
name  has  become  so  d  »r  to  all  Flo- 
ridians — among  them  t  e  late  Senator 
Spessard  Holland,  who  oined  with  me 
on  July  10,  1969,  in  first  ntroducing  this 
measure. 

Florida  was  first  discc  vered  by  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  the  spring  ( if  1513.  Enirlng 
that  epic  voyage.  Ponce  camped  upon  a 
spit  of  land  jutting  ma-kedly  out  into 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Fli  )rida  peninsula. 
He  appears  to  have  nan  ,ed  it  Punta  de 
Arracif  es,  but  a  later  ex  )lorer,  probably 
Lucas  Vasques  de  Ayll(  n,  renamed  it 
Cape  Canaveral  sometiiie  before  1536. 
The  name  Cape  Canavei  al  appears  on  a 
map  dated  1536  and  on  i  nost  every  map 
thereafter.  The  Cape,  for  good  reason, 
had  t»ecome  a  significait  navigational 
landmark.  The  importarce  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral to  early  Spanish  sailors  and 
merchants  was  considers  ble.  As  early  as 
1526  the  Spanish  organized  a  convoy 
system  for  shipping  the  products  of  the 
new  world  back  to  Spain  These  convoys 
would  leave  Havana  anc  proceed  north 
along  the  east  coast  of  iie  Florida  pe- 
ninsula. They  would  tura  east  for  Spain 
only  when  they  knew  tiey  had  cleared 
the  dangerous  Bahama  s  loals.  The  point 
which  became  the  mar  :er  for  maldng 
that  eastward  turn  was  Tape  Canaveral 
and  so  it  remained  throu  rhout  the  entire 
colonial  period.  Even  alter  the  Ameri- 
cans took  over,  it  remt  uied  a  naviga- 
tional guidepost;  in  18^  7,  a  hghthouse 
was  built  there. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  space  age, 
Cape  Canaveral  was  n;ver  much  in- 
habited. The  French  eslabhshed  a  port 
there  in  1564  or  1565  or  ly  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  famous  Spar  ish  Adelantado 
Pedro  Mendenez  de  Avil  (s.  The  Spanish 
subsequently  built  a  fori  in  the  general 
area,  but  never  developei  I  it.  Neither  did 
the  British  or  the  Ameri  ;ans,  except  for 
an  occasional  settler,  imt  1 1949  when  the 
joint  long  range  provij  ig  ground  was 
opened  on  the  cape.  A  yei  r  later,  the  first 
missile  wsis  launched  and  by  1956  the 
area  became  a  major  la  mch  facility  as 
the  Vanguard,  Atlas,  aid  Jupiter  mis- 
sile programs  were  movei  in,  in  prepara- 
tion for  launching  our  flrst  orbiting  sa- 
tellite. By  the  time  that  came — in  Janu- 
ary 1958 — the  name  Cap^  Canaveral  had 
become  a  household  ?ord  to  many 
Americans. 

On  May  25,  1961,  Pri  sident  John  F. 
Kennedy  appeared  befcre  Congress  to 
ask  the  Nation  to  make  landing  on  the 
Moon  a  goal  to  be  reac  led  by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  But  xmli  :e  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  President  realii  ed,  as  did  many 
Floridians,  that  the  liml  ed  acreage  and 
facilities  available  on  th;  cape  were  in- 
adequate for  the  purpcses  of  a  liuiar 
landing  mission. 

So.  after  detailed  c  )nsideration  of 
other  areas,  NASA  annoi  meed  in  August 
of  1961,  its  decision  t>  launch  lunar 
fiights  from  expanded  facilities  north 
and  west  of  the  cape  an  i,  concurrently, 
announced  its  intention  t  s  purchase  some 
80,000  acres  of  land  fa :  that  purpose. 
These  actions  set  in  mot  on  the  chain  of 
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events  which  culminated  in  the  move  of 
NASA  facilities  from  Cape  Canaveral  to 
Meritt  Island — a  move  tijiat  was  sub- 
stantially completed  by  nild-1967.  Two 
years  later,  two  courageous  astronauts 
were  launched  from  the  Merritt  Island 
facility  and  on  July  20,  19B9,  they  made 
President  Kennedy's  dreani  come  true  by 
landing  on  the  moon.  Sincfe  then,  all  our 
Iimar  explorations  have  been  launched 
from  the  Kennedy  Space  cinter  on  Mer- 
ritt Island  rather  than  the  cape.  Per- 
haps, it  was  with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  that 
many  Americans  recently  lead  about  the 
obtaining  of  bids  to  tear  down  two  of  the 
launch  complexes  on  thi  cape  itself. 
Perhaps  this,  better  than  anything  else, 
underscores  the  fact  that  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  has  been  mo^ed  from  Cape 
Canaveral  to  Merritt  Island,  thus  elim- 
inating whatever  justiflfcation  there 
was  for  renaming  the  cape  and  the  fa- 
cilities there  after  the  lite  President. 
As  I  noted,  Presidoit  K«medy  realized 
that  this  move  was  both  necessary  and 
inevitable.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  a  historian  of  some 
note,  I  think  he  would  f ulw  support  such 
a  change  or.  historic  grounds;  and  I  also 
feel  that  his  memory  is  be^t  honored  by 
continuing  to  name  the  NASA  space  fa- 
cilities after  him  wherever  they  might 
move. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  action  in  no  way  detiacts  from  the 
memory  of  the  late  Presi<  lent,  nor  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Flor  dlans  that  it 
should.  Those  of  us  in  Floj  ida  hope  that 
the  Kennedy  Space  Cent«r  will  forever 
remain  a  part  of  Florida  and  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  altmg  with  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, in  the  State's  hlsU  ry.  Now,  since 
there  Is  no  geographical  cc  nfiict  between 
the  name  of  the  space  cimter  smd  the 
name  of  the  Cape,  all  Ihe  people  of 
Florida  want  is  the  restoration  of  the 
historic  name — Canaveral — to  the 
State's  oldest  geographical  landmark. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  on  July  21, 

1972,  reaUzing  the  impwtance  of  the 
name  to  the  citizens  of  Florida,  passed 
this  measure  unanimously!  Thus,  await- 
ing action  from  the  Hous^  to  effect  this 
change.  However,  the  Hduse  failed  to 
take  action  on  this  measare,  leaving  it 
to  die  in  the  92d  Congress.  [ 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  on  April  11, 

1973,  Congressmen  Frey,  ISikes,  Haley, 
Pepper,  Chappell,  BAFAiis,  Gibbons, 
GuNTER,  YotJNG  and  Benkett,  reintro- 
duced this  measure  in  thd  House  where 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  concern  among  my 
colleagues  that  if  the  Senate  was  to  act 
again  on  this  measure,  perhaps  the  House 
would  again  receive  it  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  can  certainly  imderstand  their 
thinking  in  this  matter,  nid  appreciate 
their  desire  to  see  some  action  first  taken 
on  this  measure  in  the  Houte.  This  action 
and  support  I  think  will  t)p  forthcoming 
from  the  House  and  I  urte  the  Senate, 
when  such  action  is  takeji,  to  immedi- 
ately consider  favorable  pjassage  of  this 
measure. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY ' 
S.J.  Res.  95.  A  joint  reso 
to  the  talcing  of  the  1974 
culture.  Referred  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servicfe 


ution  relating 

3  of  Agri- 

rommittee  on 
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IMFORTANCK  OF  PROCKKDING  WITH   1974  CENSUS 
OF   ACHICTTI,TURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution to  require  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment to  conduct  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture in  1974,  which  already  is  a  re- 
quirement of  law.  My  resolution  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  this  statutory  mandate  and  to 
submit  such  estimate  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  30  days  following  enactment 
of  the  resolution. 

The  need  for  passage  of  my  resolu- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
President,  in  submitting  his  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1974,  requested  no 
funds  to  conduct  the  census  of  agri- 
culture in  1974.  The  President's  1974 
budget  request  contained  the  following 
reference  to  the  census  of  agriculture: 

The  1977  Census  of  Agriculture — A  Census 
of  Agriculture  Is  required  to  be  taken  every 
6th  year  covering  years  ending  4  and  9  by 
Title  13  use  142.  The  Census  provided  meas- 
Tires  concerning  the  agricultural  economy  of 
each  State  and  County.  Data  are  obtained 
from  the  Census  on  the  nvimber  of  farms, 
value  of  farm  land,  cropland  harvested,  pro- 
duction statistics  for  major  crops,  and  num-  ~ 
ber  and  kind  of  livestock,  equipment,  farm 
practices  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cides. Funds  were  appropriated  in  1973  to 
begin  planning  on  a  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  the  1974  request  proposes  the 
postponement  of  the  Census  until  1977  and 
Its  combination  with  the  1977  Economic  Cen- 
sus. The  1973  appropriation  will  be  used  to 
plan  the  transition.  A  legislative  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  change  the  timing  of 
the  census. 

Mr.  President,  here  again,  we  see  an 
example  of  where  the  law  is  specific  and 
requires  the  President  to  seek  the  funds 
from  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  agricultural  census.  That  law, 
once  again,  is  being  set  aside  at  execu- 
tive will  and  with  a  sense  of  disdain  for 
the  law  which  to  me  is  alarming. 

A  census  of  agriculture  has  been  taken 
on  a  regular  basis  since  1840.  Nearly  a 
half  a  century  ago,  the  Congress  wisely 
determined  that  changes  were  then 
occiuTing  so  rapidly  that  a  census  was 
needed  every  5  years.  The  rapidity  of 
those  changes  has  increased,  not 
lessened,  since  that  time.  Therefore,  I 
find  no  overriding  merit  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  delay  next  year's 
regularly  scheduled  census  of  agriculture 
until  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
opposition  to  tliis  administration  pro- 
posal. Earlier  this  year,  following  release 
of  the  President's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1974,  Mr.  John  H.  Aiken.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Users  of  Census  sent  out  a  report  to  his 
members  outlining  the  positions  of  vari- 
ous Members  of  Congress  and  others 
concerning  this  administration  proposal. 
In  that  report,  Mr.  Aiken  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

As  I  understand  it,  the  decision  to  post- 
pone the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  was  a 
unilateral  decision  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Statistics  users  were  not  con- 
sulted in  advance  to  determine  their  views 
or  their  needs.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
If  any,  other  government  agencies  were 
consulted  prior  to  the  decision.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Statistics.  That  Committee  was 


not  consulted  In  advance  of  the  decision. 
The  fact  that  the  recommendation  la  con- 
tained In  the  1974  budget  request  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  indicates  tliat  it 
is  supported  by  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Aiken's  entire  rep>ort 
to  FSUC  members  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Report  to  FSCU  Members  on  1974 
Censtts  of  Agriculture — Commerce  De- 
partment Proposes  Postponement  Until 
1977 

A  census  of  agriculture  is  required  by  Title 
13,  United  States  Code,  Section  142,  to  be 
taken  every  5th  year  covering  those  years  end- 
ing In  4  and  9.  In  fiscal  1973,  funds  totaling 
(1,360,000  were  appropriated  to  Initiate  plan- 
ning for  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture. 
However,  the  current  1974  budget  request 
proposes  the  postponement  of  this  census 
until  1977  and  further  proposes  that  It  be 
combined  with  the  1977  economic  censuses. 
The  1973  appropriation  will  be  used  to  plan 
the  transition.  Legislation  must  be  submitted 
to  change  the  timing  of  the  census  of  agri- 
culture. 

Special  Analysis  F  covering  "'Principal  Fed- 
eral Statistics  Programs,"  contained  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government, 
1974,  makes  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  proposal: 

"1977  Census  of  Agriculture — As  the  dis- 
tinctions between  agricultural  and  nonagri- 
cultival  business  have  become  more  difficult 
to  make,  both  because  of  enterprise  diversi- 
fication and  the  increasingly  industrial  na- 
ture of  agricultural  production,  the  rationale 
for  Integration  between  the  census  of  agri- 
culture and  the  other  economic  censuses  has 
become  more  compelling.  Although  the  degree 
of  integration  desirables  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  the  advantages  of  a  common  year 
for  the  censuses  of  manufacturing,  business 
services,  trade  and  agriculture  seem  clearly 
desirable  in  order  to  have  a  common  bench- 
mark year  useful  In  production  indexes  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  national  accounts. 
Postponement  of  the  census  of  agriculture 
until  1977  will  have  the  added  advantage  of 
allowing  for  a  careful  review  of  several  as- 
pects of  the  agricultural  statistics  program, 
including  the  definition  of  a  farm  and  the 
methodology  for  providing  current  estimates 
of  farm  Income  and  production.  No  additional 
appropriation  is  requested  for  1974,  but  un- 
obligated funds  available  from  1973  will  en- 
able the  Census  Bureau  to  begin  work  on  the 
transition  to  the  new  system  and  scheduling. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  within  allo- 
cations provided  for  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
will  participate  in  the  review  process." 

FSUC    ACTION 

On  January  25,  1973.  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  Budget  on  January  29.  1973.  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  FSUC  wrote  Identical  letters 
to  each  of  the  following:  Gale  W.  McOee. 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection;  John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary; Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Chairman,  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion; John  J.  Rooney,  Chairman,  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice, 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary;  W.  R.  Poage, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture; 
Herman  E.  Talmadge.  Chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Chairman,  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics;  E^arl  L.  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Frederick  Dent, 


Secretary  of  Commerce.   The   tesrt  of  thes« 
letters  read : 

"An  increasing  number  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference  have 
been  expressing  their  deep  concern  to  me 
about  rumors  they  have  heard  that  there  wUl 
be  a  serious  curtaUment  of  the  1974  Census 
of  Agriculture  that  is  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

"As  of  now,  I  do  not  have  any  facts  to  sub- 
stEmtlate  these  rumors.  Undoubtedly,  when 
the  President's  Budget  is  released  next  week 
we  will  know  more  about  the  situation.  If 
serious  curtailments  are  made  In  the  Census 
of  Agriculture,  then  we  believe  the  situation 
deserves  an  Intensive  review  to  determine  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  various  prog;rams 
designed  to  aid  the  agricultural  conamunity 
and  on  the  wide  range  of  users  of  agricultural 
data  for  research,  planning  and  business 
decision-making. 

"The  FSUC  membership  wiU,  of  course,  be 
apprised  of  the  1974  budget  proposals  for 
agricultural  statistical  programs  and  wiU  be 
asked  for  their  views  regarding  the  impact  of 
any  curtailments  and  their  needs  for  such 
data.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  these  views 
available  to  you." 

As  of  this  date,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing responses  to  our  letters: 

Don  Paarlberg,  Director,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, responded  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Butz,  saying:  "We  can  see  some  advantages 
in  having  all  economic  census  data  relatmg 
to  the  same  year.  However,  we  do  have  cer- 
tain urgent  data  needs  that  would  normally 
be  met  in  a  1974  agrlcultiu-al  census  program. 
One  of  the  primary  concerns  in  our  statisti- 
cal work  Is  the  need  for  Improvement  In  ovx 
farm  income  series.  An  Important  aspect  of 
this  problem  concerns  the  need  for  a  revision 
In  the  economic  classification  of  farms.  There 
have  been  dynamic  changes  In  the  size,  type, 
and  control  of  agricultural  operations  that 
cannot  adequately  be  described  using  the 
present  classification  system.  We  have  a 
small  task  force  that  is  giving  consideration 
to  this  subject.  We  are  also  considering  alter- 
native arrangements  for  obtaining  additional 
data  that  would  be  necessary.  If  funds  are 
not  available  for  a  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  would  hope  resoiu-ces  may  be  made 
available  for  expansion  of  our  enumeratlve 
survey  program  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent 
data  needs  described.  " 

Joseph  R.  Wright,  Jr..  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  responded  on  behalf 
of  Secretary  Dent,  saying:  "In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  1974  Budget  the  President  directed 
all  agencies  to  review  all  their  current  and 
proposed  programs  with  the  objective  of  re- 
ducing government  expenditure.  Fallowing 
this  review,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  1974  Census  of  Agri- 
culture be  postponed  and  taken  along  with 
the  other  economic  censuses  covering  the 
year  1977.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  re- 
quest for  legislation  encompassing  this 
recommended  change  In  scheduling  for  the 
census  of  agriculture  is  being  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

"Although  there  are  many  valid  needs  for 
Information  to  be  collected  in  the  1974  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture,  there  would  be  some  gains 
In  the  analysis  and  plaimlng  of  the  country's 
economic  programs  If  data  from  a  census  of 
agriculture  are  available  for  the  same  year  as 
those  from  the  other  economic  censuses 
which  will  next  be  taken  for  the  year  1977. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  savings  can  be  made  by  taking  these 
censuses  at  the  same  time. 

"We  greatly  appreciate  the  continuing 
Interest  and  concern  of  the  Federal  Statistics 
Users'  Conference  in  the  statistical  programs 
for  which  this  agency  has  responsibility.  We 
will  welcome  the  views  of  the  FSUC  mem- 
bership regarding  the  Impact  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  1974  Census  of  Agrlcultui« 
and   their  needs   for  such   data." 

Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Chairman,  House  Ap- 
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proprlatlons  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
v.Tote  as  follows  '"Your  letter  of  January 
23th  baa  been  received;  and  I  can  certainly 
understand  your  concern.  It  U  going  to  be 
T.rtuaUy  impossible  to  get  anything  through 
f.bove  and  beyond  the  Budget;  and  if  we  do, 
unless  we  can  get  this  business  of  im- 
pounding funds  stopped  there  is  little  hope 
of  having  the  money  used. 

"I  wUl  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  your 
membership  at  such  time  as  they  are  pre- 
sented,  and   appreciate   your   suggestion." 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  postponement. 
Senator  Talmadge  said:  "I  personally  feel 
this  would  be  detrimental  for  a  number  of 
reasons  and  have  already  indicated  my  con- 
cern to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
to  other  interested  parties.  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  see  that  It  Is  not  postponed." 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  acknowledged  our  letter 
on  behalf  of  Chairman  Poage  saying  that  the 
Chairman  was  "interested  in  this  matter" 
and  would  appreciate  having  PSUC's  views. 

rSTTC    VIEWS 

In  my  letters  of  January  25th,  I  said  that 
PStJC  members  would  be  apprised  of  the 
1974  budget  proposals  relating  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture 
and  would  be  asked  for  their  specific  views 
regarding  the  Impact  of  any  curtailments 
and  their  needs  for  such  data.  With  such  a 
limited  amount  of  information  available  at 
this  time,  I  am  hesitant  to  send  a  ballot 
to  the  membership  asking  for  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  postponement  of  the 
1974  Census  of  Agriculture.  However,  It  would 
be  helpful  to  PSUC  If  you  could  send  me  a 
letter,  as  soon  as  possible,  expressing  your 
views  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  at  hand,  and 
also  your  recommendations  for  the  mailing 
of  a  ballot.  Certainly,  we  want  to  know  how 
such  a  postponement  would  affect  your  plan- 
ning needs  and  demands  for  current  data. 
I  would  also  appreciate  your  comments  on 
any  other  actions  you  think  FSUC  should 
take  at  this  time. 

FSUC's  Conference  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port and  the  Budget,  will  be  held  on  March 
6.  1973.  The  first  session,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  will  deal  with  "The  Federal  Statistical 
Budget,  1974."  Speakers  will  Include  JuUiis 
Shlsktn,  Chief  Statistician,  OMB,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Ragan,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  this  session  to  obtain  more  details 
about  the  proposed  postponement  and  plans 
for  the  1977  Census  of  Agriculture. 

The  F8UL  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  March 
6th  to  review  the  budget  for  statistical  pro- 
grams for  1974.  It  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  pr(q>osed  postponement. 

MEETING    or    CENSnS    AOVISOBT    COMMriTEE    ON 
ACBICTrl.T17BX    STATISTICS 

A  meeting  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Agriculture  Statistics 
will  be  held  at  the  Census  Bureau  on  l^b- 
ruary  23,  1973,  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  FSUC 
has  a  representative  on  that  Committee  and 
the  Kxecutlve  Director  of  FSUC  wUl  also 
attend. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Inderal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1972,  "each  advisory  committee  meet- 
ing shall  be  open  to  the  public."  The  Act  also 
says  that  "Interested  persons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  attend,  appear  before,  or  file  state- 
ments with  any  advisory  committee,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  rules  or  regulations  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe."  A  notice  of  the 
meeting  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Thoee  of  you  who  wish  to  attend  this 
meeting,  or  to  file  statements,  should  write 
to:  Mr.  J.  Thomas  Breen,  Chief,  Agrlcultuie 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2067  P.O.B. 
No.  3,  Sultland,  Maryland  20233.  Time,  of 
course.  Is  a  pertinent  factor. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  wUl  Include 
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I  regret  that  we  do  not 

formation  regarding  the  pr<  s  and  cons  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  rei  ommended  post- 
ponement of  the  1974  Censi  is  of  Agriculture 
The  fact  is,  no  Information  i  ould  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  release  of  th  s  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  on  January  29, 
1973.  Although  further  information  wUl  ise 
forthcoming.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  FSUC 
members  be  informed  as  sc^on  as  poesible  of 
the  facts  as  we  know  them.:  Hence,  this  Spe- 
cial Report  to  Members. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  dedislon  to  poetpone 
the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  was  a  uni- 
lateral decision  made  by  tie  Department  of 
Commerce.  Statistics  usert  were  not  con- 
sulted in  advance  to  deter  nine  their  views 
or  their  needs.  I  do  not  k  kow  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  other  govemmi  nt  agencies  were 
consulted  prior  to  the  decU  ion.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  an  Advise  ry  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Statistics.  Thai  Committee  was 
not  consulted  In  advance  ^f  this  decision. 
The  fact  that  the  recommendation  is  con- 
tained In  the  1974  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in(tlcates  that  it  Is 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Cost  was  obviously  a  ma,  or  factor  In  this 
decision  as  Is  indicated  in  '  he  letter  quoted 
on  page  two  from  Joseph]  Wright,  Acting 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Ceiisus.  He  said  the 
President  "directed  all  agencies  to  review 
all  their  current  and  pw  posed  programs 
with  the  objective  of  redu  ;ing  government 
expenditures."  As  a  result  of  its  review, 
the  CoDunerce  Departmec  t  recommended 
that  the  1974  Census  be  pos  -poned.  The  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  Is  e  itlmated  to  cost 
$28  million,  spread  out  ( iver  a  five-year 
period.  It  is  possible  that  tiere  is  also  some 
concern  m  government  circles  about  the 
cost  of  the  1974  Census  of  ^^gric^llt^ue  rela- 
tive to  the  total  cost  of  th^  other  economic 
censuses.  The  estimated  ci>st  of  the  1972 
economic  censuses  amounts! to  $32.1  million, 
spread  out  over  a  five-year  |}erlod.  The  1974 
request  of  $12.7  million  f<^  the  1972  eco- 
nomic censues  represents  the  fourth  of  a 
five-stage  request  for  these  censuses.  Total 
funds  appropriated  for  tb  ese  censuses  in 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973  amounted 
to  $16.3  million. 

What  are  some  of  the  u  lanswered  ques- 
tions? Although  the  decisioi  i  has  been  made 
for  integration  of  the  censt  a  of  agriculture 
with  the  other  economic  <  ensuses,  SfteciaX 
Analysis  F  says  "the  degre!  of  integration 
desirable  has  not  yet  been  d  "termined."  Per- 
sonally, it  would  seem  t<  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  factor  o  be  considered 
In  making  a  decision  to  postpone  the  cen- 
sus. 

The  Agriculture  Department  says  it  has 
"certain  urgent  data  needs  that  would 
normally  be  met  In  a  1974  ( grlcultural  cen- 
sus program,"  and  that  It  Is  "considering 
alternative  arrangements  f<»  obtaining  ad- 
ditional data  that  would  be  lecessary."  Stat- 
istics users  need  to  know  more  about  the 
Department's  needs  and  alt^^atlve  arrange- 
ments under  conslderatlon.JTo  what  extent 
wiU  the  needs  of  the  Agrl  ciuture  Depart- 
ment satisfy  the  needs  of  other  users?  If 
data  are  collected  In  this  Int  trim  period,  will 
they  provide  Information  at  the  county 
level  as  well  as  at  the  National  and  State 
levels?  Users  should  have  aft  opportunity  to 
provide  some  Input  regardin] :  any  alternative 
arrangements  for  providing  Interim  data  If 
the   1974  Census  Is  poetpo  led. 


The  Commerce  Department  said  there  are 
a  number  of  areas  In  which  savings  can  be 
made  by  taking  the  agriculture  census  and 
the  economic  censuses  at  tfie  same  time 
What  are  these  areas  and  Twhat  will  the 
savings  amount  to?  If  the  agiiiculture  census 
Is  conducted  in  1977.  is  thete  a  possibility 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  Icvirtallment  of 
the  coverage  of  that  census  as  compared  to 
what  it  would  have  been  If  jtaken  In  1974? 
If  these  censuses  are  combined,  the  peak 
periods  for  budgets.  In  the!  five-stage  re- 
quest, would  be  fiscal  years  i1b78  and  1979— 
much  higher  than  they  woulcTbe  if  the  agri- 
culture census  were  conduct^  in  1974.  At 
that  time,  will  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congress  go  along  with  this 
level  of  expenditures?  If  curtailments  are 
recommended,  which  censuses  will  be  af- 
fected? 1 

In  serving  the  PSUC  membership,  one  of 
my  responsibilities  is  that  of  leporting  mem- 
ber views  to  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government.  Including  the  Congress, 
as  those  views  are  determln£l  through  the 
various  means  available  to  u$.  My  responsi- 
bilities also  include  the  close  observation  of 
the  various  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  statistical  agencies.  Where  ^propri- 
ate,  I  pass  along  my  observailons  and  com- 
ments for  the  guidance  of  ouj  members,  and 
ask  for  their  views.  In  this  respect,  I  have 
the  following  opinions  with  1?hich  you  may 
agree  or  disagree.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
havmg  your  comments  and/o^  recommenda- 
tions. T 

The  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  Is  a  major 
statistical  program  and  the  decision  to  post- 
pone it  \mtil  1977  Is  of  such  importance  that 
It  could  have  a  serious  impadt  on  the  many 
users  of  these  data.  Undoubtedly,  the  deci- 
sion was  not  made  In  a  vaciijum;  there  was 
some  consiiltatlon.  However,  1?  represents  an- 
other Instance  of  a  Federal  sjgency  decision 
regarding  a  major  statistical  |)rogram  where 
other  governmental  agencies  i  and  statistics 
users  are  Informed  of  the  dec^ion  "after  the 
fact."  This  type  of  action  put*  all  interested 
persons  and  organizatlcms  at  i|n  extreme  dis- 
advantage with  few,  if  any,  opportunities  for 
review  and  possible  reversal  df  the  decision. 
I  am  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
this  type  of  action.  In  my  opHilon,  this  Is  an 
inadequate  procedure  for  making  decisions 
of  this  magnitude.  It  would  seem  that  some 
guidelines  or  criteria  should  be  established 
to  permit  extensive  consultation  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  organizations  prior  to  making  ma- 
jor changes  in  these  vital  *:atlstlcal  pro- 
grams. The  rationale  for  chaUges  should  be 
explamed  and  certainly  a  broad  croes-aectlon 
of  views  should  be  obtained.  If  a  logical  and 
reasonable  rationale  for  makfeig  changes  In 
major  statistical  programs  is  explained,  un- 
derstood, and  generally  agreed  [to,  in  advance, 
by  a  wide  range  of  Interested  parties,  this 
would  strengthen  the  posltlonTof  the  recom- 
mending agency  in  obtaining  approval.  If 
differences  of  opinion  occur,  perhaps  reason- 
able cconpromlses  or  altemattlves  might  be 
agreed  upon.  In  any  case,  th^re  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  better  Informed  public,  and 
the  grey  area  of  doubt  would,! in  most  cases, 
be  eliminated. 

I  feel  very  strongly  atwut  the  need  for 
broader  consultation  with  interested  parties 
prior  to  decision-making  regarding  major 
changes  in  Federal  statistical  programs.  This 
subject  will  be  Included  on  tjhe  agenda  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  ^Vustees  at  its 
meeting  on  March  6th. 

Since  Its  inception.  In  1956,  tsUC,  as  most 
of  you  know,  has  been  faced  [with,  and  re- 
sponded to,  many  crises  affedting  the  Fed- 
eral statistical  ssytem.  If  thM'e  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  voice  of  FSUcf  needed  to  be 
heard,  it  Is  nowl  We  must  be  as  strong  and 
as  forceful  as  we  can  In  expressing  our  views. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  pbvlously  feels 
that  there  Is  merit  to  the  postponement  of 
the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  until  1977, 
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otherwise  It  would  not  have  made  this  rec- 
ommendation in  the  1974  budget  proposal. 
The  only  information  we  have  regarding  this 
decision  is  contained  In  Special  Analysis  F 
prepared  by  the  OfiSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  in  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In 
summary,  they  tell  us  this: 

As  the  distinctions  between  agricultural 
and  nonagrlcultural  business  have  become 
more  difficult  to  make,  both  because  of  enter- 
prise diversifications  and  the  increasingly 
industrial  nature  of  agricultural  production, 
the  rationale  for  Integration  between  the 
censuses  of  agriculture  and  the  other  eco- 
nomic censuses  has  become  more  compelling. 

The  advantages  of  a  common  year  for  the 
censuses  of  manufacturing,  business  services, 
trade  and  agriculture  seem  clearly  desirable 
in  order  to  have  a  common  benchmark  year 
useful  in  production  indexes  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  national  accounts. 

Postponement  of  the  census  of  agriculture 
until  1977  wUl  have  the  added  advantage  of 
allowing  for  a  careful  review  of  several  as- 
pects of  the  agricultural  statistics  program, 
including  the  definition  of  a  farm  and  the 
methodology  for  proving  current  estimates  of 
farm  income  and  production. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  In  which  sav- 
ings can  be  made  by  taking  the  census  of  ag- 
riculture at  the  same  time  as  other  economic 
censuses. 

At  this  time,  we  have  not  seen  any  clear- 
cut  statements  as  to  the  disadvantages  of 
postponing  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture 
until  1977. 1  expect  members  of  FSUC  to  pro- 
vide me  with  their  views  on  the  advantages 
and/or  disadvantages  of  postponement,  as 
they  see  them. 

Undoubtedly,  some  PSUC  members  will 
wish  to  write  to  their  Senators  and  the 
Representative  for  their  Congressional  dis- 
trict. If  you  need  addresses,  please  call  on 
us.  If  you  wish  to  write  to  other  key  offi- 
cials in  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  express  your  individual  views,  a  list  is  at- 
tached showing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
suggested  officials  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal. Please  be  sure  that  I  receive  a  copy  of 
any  correspondence  you  might  write  on  this 
subject. 

John  H.  Aiken, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
reading  Mr.  Aiken's  report,  note  is  made 
of.  a  meeting  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Agriculture  Statis- 
tics on  February  23,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  a  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee was  held  on  that  date  and  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  com- 
plete list  of  that  committee's  member- 
ship, plus  a  series  of  comments  made  at 
that  particular  meeting  by  a  number  of 
the  committee  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Census  Aovisobt  Committee  on 
AcaiCTrLTTTRX  Statistics 

NAME  AND   ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  Chairman,  Director, 
Research  Division,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  225  West  Toiihy  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068,  American  Farm  Bureau 
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iNDivmuAi.  Comments  by  Each  Member  of 
THE  Census  Advisory  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture Statistics  Regardinc  the  Pro- 
posed Postponement  or  the  1974  Census 
op  Agriculture 

These  comments  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  organizations  each  member  represented 
and  were  made  In  the  February  23,  1973 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture Statistics. 

Comments  regarding  the  postponement  of 
the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  as  given  by 
the  Census  Advisory  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Statistics  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  Trelogan  (SRS.  USDA) :  I  have  no  com- 
ment at  this  time  except  to  say  that  the 
proposal  for  a  study  group  has  not  reached 
me  yet. 

Mr.  Bernard  Everett  (Federal  Statistics 
Users'  Conference) :  We  have  tried  to  find 
out  what  data  users  feel  regarding  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Census.  The  reaction  re- 
ceived so  far  has  been  largely  negative.  The 
users  have  indicated  that  they  need  county 
data  on  agriculture  in  1974. 


Dr.  L.  S.  Fife  (Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
tute) :  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  1974  Census  with  county  data.  It  fact,  I 
am  certain  everyone  here  will  insist  that 
county  data  is  an  absolute  necessity  and,  If 
we  need  to  make  some  adjustments  why 
can't  you  continue  with  1974  by  scaling  down 
some  of  the  previous  plans  by  changing  the 
"farm  definition"  and  starting  with  $5,000 
earnings  and  up  for  the  economic  stratum. 

Mr.  Pommrehn  (Agriculture  Publishers  As- 
sociation) :  First,  the  basic  recommendation 
for  the  change  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  rather  than  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  it  appears  that  some- 
one has  said  that  agriculture  is  the  area 
where  we  can  save  money,  have  I  assumed 
correctly? 

Mr.  Hagan  (Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census) :  The  Department  of  Commerce  did 
not  Include  funds  for  the  1974  Agriculture 
Census  when  it  went  to  OMB. 

Mr.  Pommrehn:  Second,  there  is  merit  in 
a  study  of  all  agricultural  statistics  but  I 
believe  that  It  is  very  unwise  to  dismantle 
the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  and  third.  I 
have  not  heard  one  valid  reason  for  postpon- 
ing the  census. 

Dr.  Van  Meir  (National  Canners  Associa- 
tion) :  I  have  really  never  received  an  an- 
swer to  an  earlier  question.  It  seems  disas- 
trous to  me  to  form  a  pyramid  in  manpower 
and  costs  which  would  be  needed  to  con- 
duct the  two  censuses  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  spread  the  work  out  and  have  the  1974 
which  will  not  compete  with  any  other  cen- 
sus. 

Mr.  Turbitt  (Associate  Director  for  Eco- 
nomic Operations,  Bureau  of  the  Census) : 
As  far  as  combining  the  1974  Census  of  Agri- 
cultural with  the  1977  Economic  Census 
there  would  be  additional  workload,  however, 
when  you  are  dealing  the  same  sources  or 
the  same  lists  then  there  are  advantages  of 
working  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Jarvls  (National  Farmers  Union  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization) :  Be- 
cause of  the  changes  occurring  in  agricul- 
ture, I  think  it  should  be  mandatory  that  a 
1974  Census  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Krueger  (Office  of  Management  and 
Budget) :  I  have  a  couple  of  comments.  First 
is  there  any  advantage  to  having  a  Census 
of  Agriculture  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  Economic  Censuses?  Second,  does  that 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  forego  a  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture?  The  answers,  not  nec- 
essarily. There  are  many  other  considerations 
which  have  to  be  determined  in  the  decision 
to  postpone.  The  question  to  me  Is  can  you 
afford  the  eight  year  span  before  the  time 
agriculture  data  Is  available.  Now,  if  the  time 
is  too  long  and  legUlatlon  requires  it  to  be 
taken  with  the  Economic  Censuses,  then  the 
only  wise  route  Is  to  take  an  interim  1974 
Census  and  again  a  Census  of  Agriculture  in 
1977.  Now  In  relation  with  the  complete  re- 
view of  agricultural  statistics.  If  Congress 
says  there  will  be  a  Census  of  Agriculture 
In  1974  then  we  will  have  a  Census  regardless 
of  the  decision  on  a  complete  review  of  ag- 
ricultural statistics. 

Dr.  Louis  Thompson  (National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges) :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Trelogan  this 
question.  Isn't  the  data  used  by  SRS,  such  as 
on  crop  yields,  updated  based  on  census 
data? 

Dr.  Trelogan:  Yes.  The  Census  Bureau  is 
the  only  place  that  complete  data  at  the 
county  level  Is  available. 

Dr.  Louis  Thompson  (still  addressing  Dr. 
Trelogan) :  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  real  benefits  to  having  a  summarization 
of  data  with  other  economic  censuses.  Do 
you  see  any  disadvantage  in  having  the  delay 
prior  to  summarization? 

Dr.  Trelogan :  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Kbuegeb:  We  have  another  option 
available  which  I  did  not  mention  earlier 
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and  that  Is  that  we  collect  data  on  a  sample 
basis  prior  to  1077. 

Mr.  WeUer  (National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives) :  It  Is  pitiful  the  out-of-date 
statistics  that  we  are  now  using  for  agricul- 
ture and  it  Is  even  more  pitiful  to  be  tblnk- 
Ing  ot  an  eigbt  or  nine  year  data  span.  In 
fact.  It  is  disastrous.  I  wonder  If  tbe  Bureau 
and  OMB  have  looked  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences and  effects  on  the  farm  program 
If  we  do  not  have  agriculture  data.  In  fact,  I 
would  assume  rural  development  Is  In  need 
of  data  and  If  it  is  not  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveriunent  then  It  will  have  to  be 
collected  by  others.  We  feel  that  there  must 
be  a  Censiis  in  1974  and  if  not  conducted  by 
the  CensuB  Bureau  then  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  think  you  are  making  a 
serious  mistake  In  pro)>06lng  a  delay. 

Mr.  Orvllle  Thompson  (National  Agricul- 
tural Advertising  and  Marketmg  Associa- 
tion) :  Our  views  are  identical  with  Mr. 
Weller's.  I  have  Jxist  a  couple  of  additional 
comments.  Budget  limitations  I  can  under- 
stand but  U  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  authorized  for  1973  then  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  money  anyhow.  The 
Miller  Publishmg  Company  made  a  survey 
and  there  are  copies  here  for  your  review. 
Of  thoee  people  Interviewed,  78%  are  in 
favor  of  a  1974  Onsus  of  Agriculture.  The 
majority  of  marketing  people  in  the  agri- 
culture business  are  using  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  on  a  regular  basis.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  synopsis  of  our  findings — 

The  majority  of  marketers  feel  strongly 
about  conducting  the  Agriculture  Census  in 
1974  as  previously  scheduled.  The  census 
la  Important  to  them  because  of  the  nj>iA 
changes  taking  place  In  the  agricultxiral 
field.  There  is  concern  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  project  data  that  Is  five  or  more  years 
old  If  the  Census  is  not  taken  again  until 
1977. 

Most  respondents  Indicated  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Agriculture  Division,  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Our  conclusions  are  that  we  can  not  afford 
an  eight  year  delay  and  really  this  is  more 
like  a  12  year  lapse  from  1969  (last  year 
Agriculture  Census  was  taken)  to  1980  (the 
year  when  all  the  data  would  be  published) . 
We  can  not  live  with  this  and  since  there 
la  no  other  source  of  complete  county  data, 
1  don't  believe  that  we  can  forego  the  1974 
Census. 

Mr.  Coats  (American  Peed  Manufacturers 
Association) :  I  have  three  points.  First,  on 
the  delay — we  can't  afford  to  have  a  12  year 
delay  in  agriculture  data  at  a  period  when 
we  have  seen  the  most  rapid  changes  in 
agriculture.  We  must  keep  tabs  on  these 
changes  and  this  can  be  done  only  with  a 
Census,  especially  at  county  level  in  1974. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  obtaining  data, 
if  the  private  sector  was  to  obtain  this  data 
because  it  was  needed,  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous duplication  and  the  cost  would  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  Census  Bureau  taking 
It. 

Third,  I  represent  one  the  largest  agricul- 
ture corporations  and  I  do  not  see  any  ad- 
vantage, to  combining  the  Agriculture  Cen- 
sus with  the  Economic  Census.  I  do  not 
feel  It  wise  to  delay  the  Census,  both  from 
the  need  for  the  data  and  from  the  point 
of  cost. 

Dr.  Kennedy  TTpham  (Rural  Sociological 
Society):  I  am  concerned  that  with  the 
eight  year  gap  we  will  not  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  changes  that  arc  occurring  and  for 
this  reason  I  think  we  need  a  1974  Census 
as  usual  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  1977 
Census.  It  seems  unacceptable  to  me  to 
talk  about  a  delay  at  the  same  time  we  are 
talking  about  a  change  In  concept.  I  have 
one  more  comment.  It  has  been  said  that  If 
the  Bureau  can't  take  the  Census  then  USDA 
should  and  if  this  is  purely  a  budgetary  prob- 
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lem  then  it  would  seem  t>  me  that  they 
could  not  obtain  the  funds  to  do  it  either. 

Mrs.  Smith  (American  Far  oa  Bureau  Wom- 
en's Federation) :  The  organization  I  repre- 
sent has  an  overriding  con<em  and  we  can 
see  the  need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
This  is  not  the  only  cut  that  has  been 
proposed  In  Agrlcult\ire.  W ;  realize  that  if 
the  budget  Is  to  be  balancei!  then  cuts  must 
be  made.  Oiir  feeling  Is  tha  we  must  think 
how  we  can  effect  a  transit  Ion  In  line  with 
the  postponement. 

Mr.  Eiirlch  (National  Ass<  elation  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  :  With  the  de- 
mand for  agriculture  data  not  only  at* the 
National  but  International  level  as  well,  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  obi  aln  information 
about  tigrlculture.  I  just  hei  ,rd  Mr.  Trelogan 
say  and  I  agree,  that  data  on  the  farmer's 
production  and  his  needs  a  'e  very  essential 
in  relation  to  the  total  ecoi  lomlc  picture  of 
the  Nation.  We  need  this  Inf  )rmatlon  In  1974 
not  three  years  later. 

Mr.  Frederick  (National  (  Srange)  :  Repre- 
senting one  of  the  largest  iaifn  organizations, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr4  Smith — "being 
a  horticulturist,  I  believe  U  pruning  a  tree 
and  I  believe  in  pruning  1  he  budget,  but, 
that  does  not  mean  that  I  i  approve  of  using 
a  meat  ax  to  cut  the  tree  do^n." 

Our  environmental  problems  are  very  in- 
tense and  I  understand  that  we  are  now  go- 
ing back  to  1969  data  to 'make  decisions 
about  the  environmental  ai  pect  of  agricul- 
ture associated  with  EPA  an(  I  other  programs 
which  use  environmental  di  ^ta  as  related  to 
the  public.  I  do  not  think  It  is  wise  to  im- 
pose a  delay  in  collecting  t  .grlcultvure  data. 

Mr.  Richard  Kennedy  (National  Agricul- 
tural Chemicals  Association.  National  Plant 
InsUtute  and  Animal  Healt],  Institute)  :  We 
feel  that  there  are  several  ttilngs  important 
to  the  agriculture  industrl  is.  Coxinty  level 
data  is  an  absolute  must  fo '  us  and  we  also 
need  benchmark  data  on  a  i  ve  year  level.  In 
other  words  let  me  conclud  t  by  saying  that 
we  need  data  based  on  197^  so  that  we  can 
tell  where  we  are  going  an  3  we  can  verify 
what  is  happening  in  agrl<  ulture.  We  dare 
not  invest  millions  in  researc  i  without  know- 
ing what  the  needs  are. 

Dr.  Bonnen  (American  A  jrlcultural  Eco- 
nomic Association) :  I  cone  ur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  other  Commi  tee  members  in 
that  we  do  need  the  1974  d  ita.  I  would  like 
to  defer  now  to  a  dlscussloa  relating  to  the 
combination  of  the  agrlculliure  census  with 
the  economic  census.  These  lare  the  views  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Our  Committee  wbs  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  proposed  del  ay  which  reflects 
a  downgrading  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
mence on  the  Census  of  A  ^Iculture. 

We  have  not  really  addresed  ourselves  to 
the  location  of  the  Agricur,ure  Census.  We 
believe  that  there  is  merit  1 1  combining  the 
various  data  for  agriculture  statistics  In  one 
location.  As  I  understand  i:,  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  has  no  real  con  petltlve  relation 
to  the  other  censuses.  I  th  Ink  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  have  an  d  Integrate  the 
Census  of  AgrlciUture  with  the  other  agri- 
cultural data  systems  that  U  In  USDA.  In  the 
economic  census,  the  steel  Industry  for  in- 
stance which  is  located  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  able  to  do  th«  ir  own  planning 
and  generate  uniquely  pert!  lent  data  for  its 
own  manufacturers.  This  14  not  possible  in 
agriculture.  It  is  not  possible  for  agriculture 
to  provide  its  own  data  froa  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  repreeentir  g  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation)  Does  someone 
want  to  respond  to  Dr.  Bo  men's  comment 
that  he  felt  that  the  Agrlcu  ture  Census  was 
independent  of  the  other  i  ensuses? 

Mr.  Turbitt:  The  other  e<  onomlc  censuses 
are  quite  similar  to  the  agriculture  economic 
unit  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture  Is  b«lng 


similar    to    the    ot  ler    economic 


handled 
censuses. 

Mr.  Bond  (American  Meet 
do  use  and  need  the  county 
Is  in  locating  new  plants.  I 
the  legislation  to  change  the 
pass.    We    need    county    level 
changes    occurring    in 
mean  in  1974,  not  three  years 
one  will   make  the   same 
Congressman  as  he  made  here 
then  there  will  definitely  be 
of  Agriculture.  We  need  It. 

Mr.   Hamilton:    I  concur 
members   of   this   Committee 
that  we  do  need  the  1974 
ture. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  P  esldent.  It  is 
obvious  from  reviewing  thejcomments  of 
these  Advisory  Committee  members,  that 
they  do  not  support  the  administration's 
proposal  to  delay  conducting  next  year's 
Census  of  Agriculture  until  1977.  Quite 
the  contrary,  practically  every  member 
attending  this  particular  meeting — ad- 
ministration participants  notwithstand- 
ing— strongly  support  proceeding  with 
next  year's  Census  of  Agricilture  as  now 
required  by  law.  \ 

Mr.  President.  I  not  only  jbin  these  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  mspy  others  in 
insisting  that  the  adminlstriitlon  proceed 
with  next  year's  Census  of  Agriculture  as 
required  but  urge  that  tha  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  be  given  prompt 
consideration  by  Congress!  My  note  of 
urgency  with  re«)ect  to  enactment  of  my 
resoluticn  is  based  upon  rfports  that  I 
have  received  recently  thai  the  Bureau 
of  Census  already  is  proceeding  admin- 
istratively on  the  basis  that  there  wUl  be 
no  Census  of  Agriculture  conducted  next 
year.  Reports  reaching  me  these  past  sev- 
eral weeks  Indicate  that  the  Biu'eau 
already  is  cutting  personnel  in  its  Census 
of  Agriculture  Division.       | 

Unless  Congress  acts  pK>mptly  con- 
cerning this  matter,  the  administration 
will  have  all  but  completely  dismantled 
the  professional  staff  reqwed  to  con- 
duct next  year's  Census  ol!  Agriculture. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  Isuch  person- 
nel are  still  on  the  payroU,  aiany  of  them 
are  now  actively  seeking  other  employ- 
ment, because  their  superiors  have  made 
it  clear  to  them  that  theii'  services  will 
no  longer  be  needed  beyond  June  30, 1973. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President  I  not  only 
want  to  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  coeponsorlng  th^  resolution, 
but  also  wish  to  urge  Con|gress  to  give 
prompt  action  to  Its  passag 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
joint  resolution  printed  In^  the  Record, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  fippropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection, [the  joint  res- 
olution ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  9S 

Whereas  the  President  haslnot  requested 
any  funds  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  takhig  the  1974  Census  if  Agriculture, 
required  by  section  142,  tifle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  be  taken  every  five  years. 
and  has  proposed  that  the  talking  of  such 
census  be  postponed  until  1977^  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  {proposed  that 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  the  1974  Census  of 
Agriculture  be  used  Instead  ti>  plan  a  tran- 
sition from  a  1974  census  to  |i  i^"^  census; 
and 
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Whereas  the  information  from  the  Cens\is 
of  Agriculture  provides  the  only  complete 
agricultural  data  available  at  the  county  level 
for  rural  America,  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural  Industry  and 
rural  America  are  nh^nging  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  data  compiled  even  at  five-year 
intervals  do  not  fully  reflect  the  actual  condi- 
tions that  exist  many  months  later  when  the 
data  are  published;  and 

Whereas  many  Federal,  State,  anU  local 
programs  are  provided  on  the  basl^  of  agri- 
cultural census  Information;  and 

Whereas  many  major  corporations  and 
trade  associations  use  the  data  from  such 
census  to  determine  plant  sites,  allocate  re- 
search funds,  and  forecast  production  needs; 
and 

Whereas  the  Census  of  Agrlcultiue  provides 
the  benchmark  for  interim  forecasting  of 
animal  cmd  crop  production  and  land  use; 
and 

Whereas  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  serving  agriciUture  base 
their  economic  decisions  on  such  interim 
forecasts;  and 

Whereas  statistical  errors  in  such  Interim 
forecasts  can  be  corrected  only  through  oom- 
partscm  with  census  benchmark  data;  and 
Whereas  decisions  based  on  faulty  crop 
fm^oasts  adversely  affect  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor; and 

Whereas  the  agriculture  Industry  Is  the 
largest  single  industry  in  the  Nation,  ac- 
counting for  a  gross  Income  of  over  $66 
bUlion  In  1972;  and 

Whereas  the  ezp>ort  of  such  industry  ex- 
ceeded m  bUlion  in  1972,  contributing  ma- 
terially to  a  reduction  In  this  country's  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit:  and 

Whereas  this  gigantic  Industry  is  made  up 
of  more  than  2.7  mUIlon  individual  units, 
each  making  Its  own  Independent  decisions 
affecting  the  whole;  and 

Whereas  more  Information  Is  needed,  and 
la  needed  on  a  more  frequent  basU  than  now 
provided  rather  than  on  a  less  frequent  basis: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to  carrv 
out  the  statutory  mandate  for  conducting  a 
Census  of  Agriculture  in  1974  and  to  submit 
such  estimate  to  the  Congress  not  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolutioo.  Funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after ^proprlated  for  planning  for  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  shall  be  utilized  for 
such  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  public  through  appropriate  publication 
as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  taking  of 
the  census,  and  in  all  events  in  a  shorter  pe- 
riod than  data  was  made  available  to  the 
public  following  the  1964  and  1969  Censuses 
of  Agriculture. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE— S.  1244 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1244)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Greater  South- 
east Community  Hospital  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  I  introduced  on  March  15  for 
myself  and  Senator  Beall,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
CXix 799— Part  10 


S.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
40.  to  improve  and  Implement  procedures 
for  fiscal  controls  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  159.  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  cer- 
tain disabled  Indlvldus^s  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  income. 

S.  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  263.  to  establish  mining  and 
mineral  research  centers,  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  min- 
ing and  minerals  research,  to  supple- 
ment the  act  of  December  31.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    268 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill.  S.  268.  to  establish 
a  national  land  ufee  policy,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop 
and  Implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  have  a  land 
use  impact,  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and 
planning  and  management  of  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands,  and  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as 
cosponsor. 

B.    3>T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MA-rniAS.  the 
Sermtor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  397.  to 
require  financial  disclosure. 

8.     504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  504,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  emergency  medical 
services  systems. 

S.     7X6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  726, 
concerning  the  allocation  of  water  pol- 
lution funds  among  the  States  in  fiscal 
1973  and  fiscal  1974. 

S.  871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  871,  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  crediting 


of  National  Guard  Technician  Service  in 
connection  with  civil  service  retirement. 

S.  BOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  905,  the  Con- 
gressional Budgetary  Review  Reform  Act 
of  1973. 

s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Alsiska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  932, 
to  discourage  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals by  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren. 

B.  ioe4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btjrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1064,  the  judicial  disquali- 
fication bill. 

S.  1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Roll- 
ings), was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1076,  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  read- 
just the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans;  to  the  construction, 
alteration,  and  acquisition  of  hospitals 
and  domicihary  facilities;  to  the  closing 
of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities 
and  regional  offices;  and  to  the  transfer 
of  real  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  control  of  the  Administration  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  1094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Soiator  from  Mai>'land 
(Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1094,  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
Federal  election  campaign  activities. 

S.  1085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), and  the  Soiator  from  Marjland 
(Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1095,  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1943  with  respect  to  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  equal  time  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 315  to  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

S.    1096 

At   the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  > 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Marjland    (Mr! 
Beall)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1096.  to  provide  for  a  campaign  mail 
privilege  for  qualified  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office. 

B.    1097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Jiir. 
Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1097.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  political 
contributions  are  not  subject  to  the  gift 
tax. 
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8.    IIOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1105,  the  antlen- 
vironmental  barriers  bill. 

s.  IlOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1105,  to  pro- 
vide Income  tax  Incentives  for  the  modi- 
fication of  certain  buildings  so  as  to  re- 
move architectural  and  transportational 
barriers  to  the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

8.  1123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1123,  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  reclassification  of  posi- 
tions of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1407,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
niprce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  certain  author- 
ity over  railroad  car  service  when  an 
emergency  is  or  may  be  imminent. 

8.    1415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1415,  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  which  are  disadvan- 
taged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations  not  generally  ap- 
plicable to  other  business  enterprises. 

8.    1483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1463,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Parole  Com- 
mission and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1S44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1544  to  prohibit  the  further  expenditure 
of  funds  to  finance  the  Involvement  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  armed  hostilities  in  Cambodia. 

SENATE    JOINT    RasOLVTION    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madcej,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
I'rom  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  _ 
olutlon  84,  the  school 
ment. 


Spnate  Joint  Res- 
prayer  amend- 


SENATE  RESOLUTIO^ 
SIONOFA 
TO    ACQUISITION 
COMMEMORATING 
MEN  WHO  SERVED 
NAM  WAR 


L  RESOLUnON 
OF 


(Referred  to  the  Conlmittee 

erans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submltlfcd 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  lob 

Resolved,  That,  In  ordei 
prlately  United  States  ,,. 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  the  __ 
erans"  Affairs  Is  authorized 
procure    by    purchase,    gift, 
suitable  statue  and  to  c 
be  placed  In  the  Russell  _ 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of 
first  section  of  this 
not  exceed  $10,000,  shall 
contingent  fund  of  the  _. 
signed  by  the  chairman 


serv]  ^emen 


cause 


to  honor  appro- 

emen  who  served 

Cpmmlttee  on  Vet- 

and  directed  to 

or   otherwise    a 

such  statue  to 

Building. 

carrying  out  the 

resolu|tion,  which  shall 

paid  out  of  the 

upon  vouchers 

the  committee. 


OHce 


bs 


!  Senate 


ADDITIONAL  COSPC^JSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTK  )N 

SENATE    EESOLUTl  JN    94 


M- 


At  the  request  of 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senat 
requesting  the  Presiden; 
negotiations   with   majof 
countries  to  establish 
organization  of  oil-impotting 


ADDITIONAL  COSPoksORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  REI  lOLUTION 


SENATE    CONCUKRENT 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Colorado 
the  Senator  from 
SEN)  and  the  Senator 
Stevens)   were  added  „ 
Senate  Concurrent  Reso 
mending  the  President 
the  involvement  of  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam. 


100— SUBMIS- 
RELATING 
A    STATUE 
S.  SERVICE- 
IN  THE  VIET- 


on  Vet- 
the  following 


Stevens,  the 

'AFT)  was  added 

Resolution  94, 

•  to  enter  into 

oil-importing 

international 

countries. 


RI  SOLUTION    20 


Thurmond,  the 

( \ir.  Dominick)  , 

Wyonlng  (Mr.  Han- 

fri  im  Alaska  (Mr. 

a4  cosponsors  of 

>lution  20,  com- 

lor  terminating 

I  hited  States  In 


VOTER  REGISTRAl  ION  ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    N(  .    89 

(Ordered  to  be  printec ,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submi(|»d  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  biU  (S.  352)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  Postil  Service. 

AMENDMENT   NO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.  1 
Mr.  GURNEY . 
to  Senate  bill  352,  supra 


proposed  an  amendment 


STAIE 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

IZATION  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed, 
the  Committee  on  Forelgi  i 


April  17,  1973 


President,  i 


Mr.   PULBRIGHT.   Mr ,.««.«.   j 

submit  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authoilz  itlon  bill  (S 
1248).  It  would  extend  Jrom  June  3o' 
1973  to  June  30,  1974  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  the  $2  executive  fee 
for  each  passport  application  accepted 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  proposal  was  submj  tted  as  a  sep- 
arate bUl  by  the  State  Department  but 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  small  item 
that  can  be  handled  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen ;  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  State  Department  dated 
April  4  be  printed  In  the  Record  in  full 
explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  object!  jn,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department   jp  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  End  >sed  is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  time  limit  provisions  of 
Section  2  of  P.L.  92-14.  This  law  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  trar  sfer  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  the  $2.00  execul  ion  fee  for  each 
passport  application  accepted  by  that  Service 
until  June  30.  1973.  The  enclosed  bUl  would 
extend  this  authority  until  June  30,   1974. 

Section  2  of  the  law  limited  Its  applicability 
to  a  two-year  period  on  the  tfcesls,  expressed 
In  House  Committee  Report  ^o.  92-123,  that 
by  that  date  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Postal  Service  would  ha\(e  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  determine  whethei  the  procedures 
for  reimbursement  are  satisfactory. 

We  have  been  Informed  ]by  the  Postal 
Service  that  the  cost  survey  \|hich  they  have 
underway  may  reflect  expenses  In  excess  of 
$2  for  performing  this  ser«ce.  Thus,  the 
Postal  Service  finds  it  unrealistic  to  commit 
itself  to  a  permanent  progMim  at  a  fixed 
reimbursement  fee  of  $2.  As  tiat  Service  does 
not  anticipate  the  results  of  tpe  survey  being 
available  before  June,  we  lilleve  that  we 
could  not  Justifiably  wait  un^ll  those  results 
are  known  before  seeking  a^  extension  or 
other  amendment  of  the  present  legislation. 
During  the  period  of  proposed  extension, 
however,  the  results  of  the  survey  could  be 
analyzed  and  further  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  time  limit  and  specify  a  more  permanent 
arrangement  for  the  reimburesment  to  the 
Postal  Service  could  be  introduced  In  a  timely 
fashion.  T 

P.L.  92-14  has  permitted  tl^e  expansion  of 
the  passport  application  acceptance  program 
to  an  increasing  number  of  Ptwt  Offices.  The 
program  has  grown  to  the  poliit  that  approxi- 
mately 27%  of  all  passport  applications  are 
being  executed  before  postal  officials. 

Inasmuch  as  the  enclosed  <iraft  bill  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  contfauance  of  this 
program,  which  provides  moite  efficient  and 
convenient  passport  services  t©  the  American 
public,  the  Postal  Service  and  tiie  Department 
of  State  urge  early  and  favorible  considera- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislaticjn. 

The  Office  of  Management  amd  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  there  is  lio  objection  to 
the  siibmission  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall 

Acting    Assistant    Secreti 
gressional  Relations. 


IfRICHT, 

♦'•y    for 


Con- 


ATrrHOR       NOTICE     OP     HEARINGS     ON     THE 
AuinuK-       PRESIDENT'S    ENERGY]  MESSAGE 


»i 


ind  referred  to 
Relations.) 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  benefit  tf  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Tuesday,  ]  toy  1  on  the 
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President's  1973  Energy  Message  which 
will  be  made  public  later  this  week. 

This  hearing  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  energy  policies  as  well  as  the 
potential  Impact  of  specific  proposals 
set  forth  in  the  President's  message.  The 
committee  has  invited  the  following 
administration  officials  to  testify  at  this 
hearing : 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers; 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P. 
Shultz; 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B, 
Morton; 

John  N.  Nasslkas.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  committee  on  this  occasion  will 
also  receive  testimony  on  S.  1570.  the 
Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy  Alloca- 
tions Act  of  1973,  which  I  introduced  last 
week.  This  legislation  would  give  the 
President  temporary  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  fuels.  In  view  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  deteriorating  supply  picture,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  urgent  that  this  legislation 
receive  priority  Immediately  after  the 
Easter  recess. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
IMPROVING  CONGRESSIONAL 

CONTROL  OF  THE  BXHXJET 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Budgeting,  Management  and  Expend- 
itures will  conduct  hearings  on  Tuesday, 
May  1,  and  Monday,  May  7,  on  bills  to 
improve  congressional  control  over  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302, 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
hearing  room,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

We  will  consider,  as  we  have  during 
the  four  previous  days  of  hearings,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  whose 
members  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  tomor- 
row. The  following  bills  are  also  under 
consideration:  S.  40,  S.  565,  S.  703,  S.  758, 
S.  846,  S.  905,  S.  1030,  S.  1213,  S.  1215, 
S.  1392.  S.  1414.  S.  1516,  S.  1541,  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

The  hearings  will  conclude  on  May  7. 
The  subcommittee  will  proceed  to 
mark  up  the  foDowing  week. 


COAL     SURFACE     MINING     STUDY 
AVAILABLE— NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Inform  the  Senate  that  the  study  done 
for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  on  "Coal  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation — an  Environmental 
and  Economic  Assessment  of  Alterna- 
tives" is  now  available  as  a  committee 
print.  I  believe  that  this  report  will  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  Congress  as  it 
considers  legislation  to  regulate  surface 
mining. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  which  I  chair  has 
asked  a  distinguished  panel  of  expert 
witnesses  to  discuss  the  CEQ  study  at  a 
public  hearing  on  April  30.  The  hearing 


will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirk-    ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  RE- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  LATING  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

^— — — ^— ^—  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 

committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  will 
continue  its  hearings  on  "Barriers  to 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans"  on 
April  23  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the  Livermore 
FaUs  High  School.  Livermore  Falls, 
Maine. 

This  hearing  will  be  of  special  interest 
because,  first,  it  will  include  discussion 
of  an  Administration  on  Aging  areawide 
model  program.  Project  Independence, 
which  is  developing  and  coordinating 
health  and  health-related  services  in  a 
three -county  area;  second,  it  will  place 
special  emphasis  upon  transportation  as 
a  factor  in  the  organization  of  health 
services;  and  third,  it  will  include  testi- 
mony on  other  projects  in  Maine  and 
their  relationship  to  Federal  programs 
meant  to  improve  health  care  for  older 
Americans. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
FORM BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
May  2,  3  and  4,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  1255,  the  property  tax  re- 
lief and  reform  bill.  These  hearings  are  a 
continuation  of  hearings  begun  by  the 
subcommittee  during  the  92d  Congress. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  9 :  30  ajn.  Any  person  wishing  ad- 
ditional information  should  contact  Mrs. 
Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the 
subcommittee  at  225-4718. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A  NOMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday.  April 
26,  1973,  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room  2228. 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination: 

Albert  G.  Schatz,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska,  vice  Richard  A.  Dier,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  as 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClzllan)  ;  and  myself. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOnC^E  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RE- 
QUESTED JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  public  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  on  S.  1505  and  S.  1524. 

On  May  2,  1973  a  hearing  will  be  held, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  In  room  1318, 
Dirksen  Office  Building  on  S.  1505,  re- 
questing an  additional  permanent  judge- 
ship in  each  of  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Michigan  and  on  S.  1524,  re- 
questing an  additional  judgeship  for  the 
district  of  South  Carolina.  The  chief 
judges  of  these  three  districts  will  appear. 

Communications  relative  to  this  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  the  subcommit- 
tee staff,  6306  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
extension  5-3618. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  2  days  of  public  hearings  on 
May  10  and  11,  1973,  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tions 74,  75.  76,  77,  and  78.  introduced 
by  Senators  Cranston  and  Taft,  which 
pertain  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
4221  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  should 
write  to  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee,  as  soon  as  possible. 


LAW  DAY  U.SA. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  our  Nation  prepares  to  observe 
May  1  as  Law  Day  U.S.A.  This  annual 
occurrence  is  not  just  another  perfunc- 
tory observance  of  an  event  or  an  occa- 
sion. Rather  it  is  a  recognition  of,  and 
a  tribute  to,  a  unique  attribute  of  our 
American  form  of  government.  While  all 
nations  have  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government,  and  while  most 
nations  have,  in  one  form  or  another,  a 
system  of  courts,  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  which  has  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  is  as  dedicated  as  ours  to 
a  principle  of  protecting  the  legal  rights 
of  the  individual. 

This  principle  was  carefully  woven 
into  the  Constitution  by  our  Foimding 
Fathers.  It  has  been  reaffirmed  by  legis- 
lative action  both  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  State  houses  across  our  land.  It 
has  been  zealously  protected  by  our 
courts,  both  Federal  and  State. 

The  judicial  system  of  this  country 
has  been  designed  to  be  one  which  has 
procedures  intended  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  individuals.  Our  courts 
are  open  to  all  our  pe<H}le,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  access  to  them  is  free.  Our 
system  of  imposing  minimal  fees  and 
costs  is  one  which  gives  both  poor  and 
rich  equal  access  to  the  courts.  We  have 
recently  reinforced  this  equality  by  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  of  providing  legal 
services  at  Government  expense  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  be  denied  the  serv- 
ices of  counsel  in  assertion  of  some  legal 
claim.  We  must  continue  to  provide  such 
services. 

As  thus  faishioned,  our  judicial  system 
is  one  which  is  calculated  to  furnish 
justice  to  all.  Whether  arising  between 
an  individual  and  another  individual, 
between  an  individual  and  a  corporation, 
or  between  an  individual  and  the  State, 
each  grievance,  no  matter  how  small, 
can  be  contested  in  our  courts  and  a  final 
adjudication  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  parties. 

Our  Nation  has  enjoyed  a  stability 
imprecedented   in   the   history   of   the 
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world.  The  growth  of  this  Nation  from 
a  few  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  a  vast  federation  of  50  States,  has  not 
been  without  the  problems  caused  by  de- 
pression, by  war,  and  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  But  through  all  our  trials 
and  tribulations,  with  but  one  exception, 
we  have  resolved  these  problems  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  fashion  by  reliance 
upon  the  declaration  and  protection  of 
the  individual  rights  of  our  citizens. 

So,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  on 
May  1  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
in  49  others,  many  people  will  pause  to 
take  note  that  America  is  what  it  Is 
today  because  ours  is  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
growing  "energy  crisis"  that  Is  facing  our 
people  today.  This  week,  for  instance,  we 
have  seen  wholesale  shutdowns  of  many 
fuel-related  industries  tmd  fuel  suppliers 
throughout  the  country,  because  ade- 
quate amounts  of  energy  cannot  be 
foimd.  We  as  a  nation  are  clearly  not  very 
far  from  the  time,  if  action  is  not  taken 
now,  when  we  will  grind  to  a  halt,  for 
lack  of  energy. 

On  April  12,  1973,  the  Wingfoot  Clan, 
the  newsletter  published  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  ti  Rubber  Co.,  included  an 
article  which  discussed  the  effects  that 
the  "energy  crisis"  is  having  on  one 
firm.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that 
my  colleagues  might  read  of  the  problems 
facing  such  businesses  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Company  Feeling  Pinch  Ckeated  by 

PuEi,  Shortage 

(By  C.  Edward  Ford) 

Kelly-Sprlngneld'8  Cumberland,  Md.,  tire 
plant  Is  located  In  an  area  that  Is  rich  In  a 
natural  energy  resource — coal. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
In  Maryland  and  other  states  where  coal  de- 
posits abound.  America  has  enough  coal  re- 
serves to  last  600  years. 

Seemingly,  this  Goodyear  subsidiary 
should  have  sufficient  fuel  reserves  to  avoid 
any  national  energy  crisis. 

The  fuel  most  accessible  to  Cumberland, 
however,  cannot  b«  \ised  because  It  Is  too 
high  In  sulfur  content  and  cannot  meet  air 
pollution  control  standards.  As  a  result, 
Cumberland  must  use  an  alternate  fuel. 

Because  gas  Is  not  available  to  Industry  In 
that  area,  the  plant  must  use  oil  for  fuel  and 
power  purposes.  Recently,  when  oU  was  In 
short  supply  from  U.S.  sources,  Imported  oil 
from  Saudi  Arabia  was  purchased.  Before 
being  delivered  to  Cumberland,  the  oU  was 
taken  to  Venezuela  where  It  was  desulfurtzed 
so  It  would  meet  environmental  emission 
standards.  It  then  was  delivered  to  Cum- 
berland by  way  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

Because  It  was  imported,  had  to  be  shipped 
over  a  great  distance  and  required  special 
processing,  the  oU  cost  nearly  twice  the 
usual  amount. 

An  unusual  situation?  Not  necessarily.  Ac- 
cording to  Charles  Hiss,  Ooodyear's  manager 
of  corporate  engineering,  fuel  shortages  and 
higher  costs  for  avaUable  fuels  are  headaches 
that  all  Goodyear  domestic  and  subsidiary 
plants  will  have  to  overcome. 

"During  the  next  12  years,  we  are  going 
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s  ate 
stani  lards,' 


to  face  a  number  of  fuel 
shortages    because   of   the 
crisis,"  Hiss  said.  "Around  ^ 
should  start  to  improve  as 
expected    to    become    more 
until   then,   we're   faced    .. 
that  cant  be  used  because 
lutlon    problems,     fuels — silch 
gas — that  are  either  In  sho  "t 
not  available,  and  a  scraml  ile 
that  are  avaUable — such  u 
be  purchased  at  Inflated 

Hiss    noted    that    some 
already  have  felt  the  pinch 
shortages. 

At    Topeka,    for    exampU 
have   forced  the  plant  to 
of  oil  as  a  fuel  and  power 
cannot  be  assured  more  tt^n 
annual  supply  of  gas  in 
ously.  Topeka  was  assured 
gas  supply  of  at  least  10 

"What  hurts  Is  that 
converted   many   of   our 
fired  to  gas-  and  oil-fired 
any  possible  violations  of 
environmental  control 
plained.  "Now,  we  can't  get 
supplies  we  need." 

Fuel  shortages  are  only 
problem  for  the  rubber 
and  plastic  products  are 
raw  materials  that  are  oil 
fore,  what  Is  a  fuel  shortag  b 
the  nation  also  Is  a  major 
to  the  rubber  and 

"While  the  rest  of  the  nat 
stitute  sources  of  energy  In 
gas  shortages,  petrochemical 
as  Goodyear  cannot  substitute 
of  hydrocarbons  for  raw 

Goodyear  already  has 
raw  material  shortage  at 
chemical  plant.  An  industr] 
of  vinyl  chloride  monomer—  a 
used   In  the   production   of 
ride  (PVC)   resin — forced  a 
back  and  a  layoff  of  50 
March. 

Eighteen   major   companU  s 
and  gas  are  vital  as  procesi 
recently    formed    a 
Group    (PEG).    Among    the 
nles  Involved  are  Goodyear 
rich,  DuPont,  Dow  and  Moisanto. 
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The 
who  formulate  U.S.  energy 
needs  of  petrochemical 
will  seek  to  assist  the 
oping  a  sound  national 

Goodyear  has  been 
conservation  program  for 
and  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  conducting  _ 
piling    energy    consumption 
manufacturing  facility. 

As  part  of  a  continuing 
Moats,  manager  of 
Issues    a    quarterly    report 
energy  consumption  to 
location.  The  report,  which 
plant,    contains    data    on 
of  steam,  compreseed  air, 
ery  and  water.  Along  with 
gestlons  are  made  on  how 
ular  energy  consumption 

SIMILAR    ELECTRICAL 


Wayne  Bebb.  manager  of 
neerlng.  has  Initiated  a  slmU|ir 
cernlng  electrical  energy 

Through  these  programs 
neerlng  is  able  to  review  utility 
and  discover  existing  and 
consumption  problems. 

In  addition  to  these 
programs,  Goodyear  Is  mald^g 
vide  more  fuel  storage  for 
cllltles.  Already  on  order  are 
for  Danville,  Point  Pleasant 
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conservation 
plans  to  pro- 
m^nufacturlng  fa- 
ll storage  tanks 
Topeka,  Scotts- 


i  next 


boro,    Marysvllle    ai^d    Union 
Kelly-Sprlngfleld's  Fayettevlll* 
Tyler  facilities.  The  tanks,  whijh 
from  500,000  to  800,000  gallon^ 
to  be  installed  by  late  summe^, 

Gasoline   shortages,   which 
In    Florida,    Maissachusetts, 
Oregon,  have  resulted  in  Akn 
limited  supplies  to  area  service 
far,    Goodyear   has   been    abld 
requirements,  but  every  compa  ny 
been  warned  to  maintain  a 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel. 

Goodyear  probably  will  expedience 
demanding  energy  problems 
predicted. 

"It  will  be  tougher  during 
everyone    will    be    scrambling 
oil,"  he  said.  "As  the  temperature 
residential  customers'  needs 
Industrial  users  could  find  their 
temporarily  shut  off.  This  wof  Id 
ductlon  shutdowns  and 
layoffs. 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  hard  w6rk 
the  problems  that  can  result  f^om 
crisis.  We're  going  to  need 
of  all  employes  to  weather 
concluded. 

Next  week,  In  the  final  artlcli  i 
The  Clan  will  examine  other 
year  will  use  to  conserve 
employees   can   do   to   help. 
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TERRORISM  AND  THE 
INTELLECTUAl  S 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
April  15, 1973,  edition  of  the'Sunday  Star 
and  Daily  News,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  Edmund  Demajtre  entitled 
"Terrorism  and  the  Intellectuals." 

The  article  is  a  very  articulate  analysis 
of  the  increasing  incidence  of  intellec- 
tual terrorism  in  the  world  today.  It  Is  an 
excellent  analysis  in  that  i .  provides  us 
with  an  insight  into  a  re{ression  to  a 
19th  century  phenomenon 

Mr.  Demaitre's  article  is  a  tragic 
thesis  on  the  resurgence  of  this  form  of 
barbarism  and  well  worth  ofr  considera 
tion  in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recor  >. 

There  being  no  objectior,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i4  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Terrorism  and  the  iNTEiuECTUALS 
(By  Edmund  Demall  re) 

One  day  a  little  more  than 
mutilated  body  of  Glanglacom^ 
leftist-multimillionaire  and 
the  largest  publishing  houses 
found  at  the  foot  of  a  dynamite 
power-line  pylon  near  Milan, 
police,  Feltrlnelll  met  his  deiith 
Ing  to  blow  up  the  power-line 
electricity    for    Milan    and 
region. 

The   death   of   the   45-year 
was  one  of  the  recent 
concerting  story  that  has  attrkcted 
Ing  attention   In   the   Western 
the  late  1960s.  It  Is  the  story 
cated,  occasionally  highly  glf te<  I 
and   upper-middle-class   Intellectuals 
succumbing    to    a    rev( 
that  Incites  them  not  only  to 
lence  as  a  means  of  political 
also    to    participate    personally 
actions — Including  sabotage, 
and  murder. 

One  of  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  Is  Its  universality 
are  witnessing  now  Is  not  a  sefles 
nected  cases  exhibiting  some 
acterlstlcs    but    a   clearly   discernible 
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appearing  in  politically,  socially  and  cul- 
turally different  environments. 

The  figure  of  the  hooded  Intellectual 
wielding  a  submachine  gun  or  a  bundle  of 
dynamite  sticks  casts  an  ominous  shadow 
on  all  continents.  In  the  United  States,  a 
bomb  factory  set  up  by  students  was  blown 
up  in  Greenwich  Village.  In  West  Germany, 
a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  Horst  Mahler,  we« 
recently  sentenced  to  12  years  for  partici- 
pating In  eu'med  robberies  and  other  revolu- 
tionary "happenmgs."  Another  leader  of  the 
same  terrorist  gang,  Ulrlke  Melnhof,  once  a 
highly  successful  woman  Journalist,  is  now 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  robbery,  arson 
and  the  murder  of  a  policeman. 

In  Japan,  college  drop-outs  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  terrorist  organization  that  mur- 
dered scores  of  its  own  members  before  being 
liquidated  by  the  police  In  Khartoiun.  It  was 
a  well-known  radio  commentator  who  re- 
portedly masterminded  the  recent  assault 
on  the  Saudi  embassy  and  the  subsequent 
murder  of  three  foreign  diplomats.  In  Latin 
America,  most  terrorist  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  notorious  Tupamaros  of  Uru- 
guay, are  led  or  supported  by  former  stu- 
dents, lawyers  and  other  professional  men. 

The  proliferation  of  Intellectual-terrorists 
is  rather  surprising  since  It  occurs  In  an 
era  characterized  by  an  almost  universally 
sustained  quest  for  social  progress.  Justice 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
No  lees  perplexing  Is  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  Intellectuals  In  terrorist  move- 
ments is  most  pronounced  in  countries  whose 
political  Institutions  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  critical  debate  and  progressive 
reforms. 

In  trying  to  Identify  the  nattire  of  those 
strange  phenomena,  one  should  begin  by 
noting  that  what  we  are  facing  now  Is  not  an 
entirely  new  development  but  rather  the  re- 
currence of  a  process  that  began  around  the 
close  of  the  Industrial  revolution  and  ebbed 
out  in  the  twilight  of  the  helle  epoque. 

This  was  the  era  in  which  Russian  nihi- 
lists and  social  revolutionaries  carried  on  a 
relentless  and  Increasingly  bloody  warfare 
against  the  authorities.  In  which  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  anarchists  used  spec- 
tacular acts  of  terrorism  In  trying  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order.  In  all  those  move- 
ments, young  Intellectuals,  particularly  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  played  an  Important 
role  even  though  the  most  dramatic  assaults 
on  the  Establishment — the  assassination  of 
the  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  King  Um- 
berto  of  Italy,  President  Sadl  Camot  of 
France  smd  President  McKlnley  of  the  United 
States — were  carried  out  by  men  of  very 
limited  education. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  so  many  young 
students  and  ex-students  were  attracted  to 
movements  preachmg  and  usmg  extreme 
forms  of  violence  was  the  working  out  of  a 
consistent  theory  that  made  terrorism  In- 
tellectually acceptable.  That  theory  not  only 
rationalized  violence,  including  murder,  by 
seemingly  logical  arguments  but  also  Justi- 
fied It  by  investing  terrorism  with  a  histori- 
cal significance. 

According  to  the  principles  propounded 
by  the  best  known  theoreticians  of  terror- 
Ism — the  czarlst  ex-offlcer  Mikhail  Bakunln, 
Prince  Peter  Kropotkln,  a  geographer  of 
world  repute,  the  Frenchmen  Auguste  Blan- 
qul  and  Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon — Individual 
acts  of  terrorism  are  an  integral  part  of  revo- 
lutionary movements.  Assassination  or  sabo- 
tage are  not  Isolated  acts  that  begin  and 
end  with  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb.  In  addition  to  expressing  Indi- 
vidual anger  or  protest,  they  are  what  the 
theoreticians  of  anarchism  and  nihilism  de- 
scribed as  "Propaganda  by  The  Deed."  In 
conveying  the  revolutionary  message,  "The 
Deed"  thus  becomes  a  vltel  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  are  to  culminate  In  the  de- 
struction of  bourgeois  society. 

To  perform  The  Deed  required  not  only 


personal  courage  but  also  fanatical  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause.  In  bis  famous  "Catechism 
of  the  Revolutionist,"  often  attributed,  er- 
roneously, to  Sergei  Nekhalev.  one  of  the 
most  sinister  figures  of  the  nihilist  under- 
ground, Barunln  drew  an  awe-inspiring  por- 
trait of  the  terrorist: 

"The  revolutionist  is  a  doomed  man.  He  has 
no  personal  Interests,  no  affairs,  sentiments, 
attachments,  property,  not  even  a  name  of 
his  own.  ...  He  has  broken  every  connection 
with  the  social  order  and  with  the  whole  edu- 
cated world,  with  all  the  laws,  appearances 
and  generally  accepted  conventions  and  mo- 
ralities of  the  world.  .  .  .  All  tender,  softening 
sentiments  of  kinship,  friendship,  love,  grati- 
tude, and  even  honor  Itself  must  be  snuffed 
out  In  him  by  the  one  cold  passion  for  the 
revolutionary  cause.  ...  He  knows  only  one 
science — the  science  of  destruction.  .  .  ." 

A  startling  document,  the  "Cathecbism  of 
the  Revolutionary"  embodies  all  the  princi- 
ples and  attitudes  that  were  to  pervade  the 
terrorist  tradition.  And  that  tradition  pro- 
vides some  of  the  most  important  clues  to  the 
murky  psychological  and  other  riddles  that 
obscure  the  personality  of  the  Intellectual- 
terrorist  of  our  time. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  the  insistence  on  the 
primacy  of  action  over  rational  thought.  The 
yearning  for  action,  as  many  psychologists 
noted.  Is  deeply  embedded  In  the  subcon- 
clous  of  most  Intellectuals— especially  If  they 
are  young.  That  yearning  might,  and  often 
does,  produce  a  gullt-feellng  or  a  proclivity 
for  self-disparagement,  particularly  if  the  In- 
tellectual happens  to  be  dedicated  to  a  revo- 
lutionary cause.  In  such  a  case.  The  Deed  be- 
comes an  act  of  self-liberation  and,  ulti- 
mately, of  self-aggrandizement. 

A  psychological  process  of  that  kind  Is 
greatly  stimulated  by  a  radical  reevaluatlon 
of  ethical  norms,  as  outlined  In  the  "Cate- 
chism." No  means  are  cruel  or  immoral  If 
they  serve  the  revolutionary  end.  In  that  re- 
spect too,  the  modem  Intellectual-terrlorlst 
acts  in  accord  with  tradition.  "Our  goal,"  An- 
dreas Baader,  the  West-German  terrorist  told 
an  Interviewer,  "is  to  destroy  present  society 
by  whatever  means."  This  was  a  modern  vari- 
ation on  a  famous  remark  by  the  French 
anarchist  writer  Laurent  Tailhade,  who  asked 
to  comment  on  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
French  parliamentarians,  said  "what  do  the 
victims  matter  If  the  gesture  is  beautiful." 
(Two  months  later  Tailhade  lost  an  eye 
when  an  anarchist  threw  a  bomb  In  the  ele- 
gant restaurant  where  he  was  dining.) 

In  projecting  the  sinister  figure  of  the  per- 
former of  The  Deed  on  the  canvas  of  history, 
the  "Catechism"  also  added  a  touch  of  ro- 
mantic heroism  to  its  myth  of  doom  and  de- 
struction. It  stimulated  an  egotism  that  can 
be  best  described  as  the  cult  of  perverted 
personalities.  Significantly,  that  cult  too  is 
very  much  alive  among  young  intellectuals 
attracted  to  contemporary  terrorist  move- 
ments. 

The  egotism  Inherent  In  that  cult  might 
explain  the  paradoxical  fact  that  Intellectual 
terrorists  seem  to  be  particularly  active  In 
countries  where  there  is  a  steady  movement 
toward  social  Improvements  and  reforms.  The 
explanation  Is  that  the  Intellectual-terrorist 
Is  not  Interested  In  constructive  debate, 
evolutionary  processes  or  even  social  changes. 

HU  quest  Is  not  for  a  better  society  but  a 
perfect  society  of  which  he  is  the  self-ap- 
pointed herald,  champion  and  architect.  His 
aim  is  to  recover  the  Lost  Paradise  by  re- 
moving the  stigma  of  Original  Sin  which  he 
Identifies,  according  to  his  background  and 
ideological  make-up,  with  capitalism,  bu- 
reaucracy, the  state,  imperialism,  racism, 
technology  or  overall  bourgeois  decadence. 

These,  then,  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  the  tradition  that  continues  to  fas- 
cinate and  inspire  the  InteUectual-terrorlsts 
of  our  time.  In  many  other  respects,  how- 
ever, there  are  Important  differences  between 
19th-century  Intellectual  terrorists  and  their 
modem  counterparts. 


In  whatever  era  he  appears,  the  terrorist 
le  always  an  alienated  person.  But  most  19th- 
century  terrorists  engaged  In  acts  of  violence 
not  only  because  they  were  alienated,  bitter 
or  seeking  vengeance  but  also  because  their 
stomachs  were  empty.  Nekhalev  eked  out  a 
miserable  existence  by  sponging  on,  or  black- 
mailing, his  fellow  terrorists.  Auguste  Vail- 
lant,  who  threw  a  bomb,  fashioned  from  a 
saucepan,  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  wore 
a  pair  of  discarded  galoshes  he  picked  up 
in  the  street  because  he  could  not  afford  to 
buy  shoes.  And  the  anarchist  Ravachol,  who 
blew  up  several  buildings  In  Paris  and 
claimed  to  be  something  of  an  intellectual, 
said  at  his  trial:  "To  die  of  hunger  Is  cow- 
ardly and  degrading.  I  preferred  to  turn  thief, 
counterfeiter,  murderer."  He  also  robbed  sev- 
eral graves. 

The  background  of  most  Intellectual-ter- 
rorists moving  across  the  contemporary  scene 
is  entirely  different.  Feltrlnelll  was  a  multi- 
millionaire with  wide-ranging  financial  in- 
terests in  many  countries.  Horst  Mahler  was 
a  prosperous  lawyer  In  West  Berim.  One  of 
his  associates,  the  notorious  Gudrun  Ensslln, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  resi>ected  Protestant 
minister.  The  members  of  the  Baader-Mein- 
hof  group  liked  to  patronize  the  more  expen- 
sive Paris  flesbpots.  The  Arab  terrorists  who 
captured  and  destroyed  the  Lufthansa  planes 
lived  In  luxury  hotels.  The  vast  majority  of 
French,  German  and  Italian  students  Indicted 
for  terrorist  activities,  including  murder, 
come  from  well-to-do,  middle-class  families. 
If  digestive  malfunctions  ever  contributed  to 
their  alienation  they  were  brought  on  by 
over-eating  rather  than  under-nourlshment. 

There  are  other  differences  between  19th- 
oentury  terrorists  and  the  Tupamaros,  Black 
Septembrlsts  and  other  terrorists  who  assas- 
sinated scores  of  people  at  the  Lodl  airport 
and,  more  recently.  In  a  Milan  bank.  Except 
In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  bombing  of  a 
Paris  cafe  and  a  theater  in  Madrid,  the  an- 
archists and  nihilists  showed  some  discrim- 
ination In  choosing  their  targets.  In  most 
cases  their  attacks  were  directed  against 
people  whom  they  regarded  as  symbols  or 
instruments  of  expression.  They  tried,  as 
best  they  could,  to  avoid  hurting  Innocent 
bystanders. 

A  typical  case  was  that  of  the  Russian 
anarchist,  Boris  Volnarovskl  who  was  killed 
when  trying  to  assassinate  Admiral  Dubassov, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Czarlst  regime. 
Votaarovskl  left  a  note  saying  "I  will  not 
throw  the  bomb  if  Dubassov  Is  accompanied 
by  his  wife."  The  ethical  problem  Inherent  In 
the  Incident  provided  the  theme  for  Albert 
Camus'  moving  play  "The  Just  Assassins." 

Since  they  tried  to  be  Just  In  their  own 
way,  neither  anarchists  nor  nihilists  resorted 
to  taking  hostages.  That  particular  means 
of  terrorism,  a  ghastly  remnant  of  remote 
centuries,  was  re-Introduced  In  the  modern 
world  by  the  Germans  In  World  War  I, 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Russian 
Civil  War  and  finally  Institutionalized  by 
the  Nazis  in  Germany  and  Its  occupied 
territories. 

It  fell  to  a  terrorist  of  our  time  to  Inte- 
grate the  taking  and  kUllng  of  hostages  Into 
non-institutionalized  terrorist  strategy.  He 
was  Carlos  Marighella,  a  BrazUlan  ex-'coJ^- 
munist,  who  died  in  1969  in  a  shoot-out  wltfa 
the  BrazUlan  police.  Five  months  before  his 
death.  Marighella  wrote  a  handbook,  entitled 
"Mlnlmanual  of  the  Urban  Guerrilla"  which 
has  become  the  Holy  Writ  of  modern  terror- 
ism. 

The  "Mlnlmanual"  provides  detailed  guid- 
ance for  ambushes,  assassinations,  robberies, 
strikes  and  the  taking  and  execution  of  hos- 
tages. According  to  Marighella,  hostages 
should  be  taken  by  what  he  calls  "firing 
teams."  These  are  small  groups  of  terrorists 
acting  In  isolation  and  without  awaiting 
orders.  The  purpose  of  the  kidnappings  Is  to 
demoralize  the  government  and  the  popula- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  attention 
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to  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  execution  of 
hostages  should  be  carried  out  by  solitary 
terrorists  acting  In  absolute  secrecy. 

MarlgheUa  was  an  intellectual;  he  wrote 
wveral  books  and  political  pamphlets  be- 
fore turning  terrorist.  Significantly,  his 
"Mlnlmanual"  stresses  again  and  again  the 
Importance  of  the  role  which  students.  In- 
tellectuals and.  surprisingly  enough  priests 
are  called  to  play  in  the  terrorist  movement. 

Before  and  after  Marighella  the  same  point 
was  made  by  Che  Guevara  and  his  friend, 
the  French  sociologist  Regis  Oebray.  And 
this  raises  again  the  question:  why  are  in- 
tellectuals expected  to  be  drawn  to  terrcM'- 
Ism?  In  fact,  why  do  so  many  intellectuals 
living  in  contemporjM-y  societies  succumb  to 
the  terrorist  mystique? 

Alienation  and  the  survival  of  the  anar- 
chlst-nlhlllsit  tradition  do  not  provide  a  fully 
satisfactory  answer.  There  are  other  factors 
contributing  to  the  revival  of  a  trend  that 
seemed  to  have  run  its  course  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

One  of  those  factors  is  the  Intellectual  re- 
finement of  the  theory  of  tentKlsm.  BakiuUn 
and  the  other  founding  fathers  of  anarchism 
and  nihil tflm  approved  of  terrorism  on  emo- 
tional or  peeudo-ethical  grounds  without  try- 
ing to  place  their  doctrine  on  a  scientific 
foundation.  Contemporary  theoreticians  of 
terrorism  have  broadened  considerably  the 
Intellectual  bases  of  their  doctrine  by  link- 
ing terrorism — which  they  call  "extra-parlia- 
mentary opposition,"  "direct  action,"  "urban 
guerrilla  warfare"  or  even  "Maoism" — with 
some  of  the  predominant  psychological  and 
sociological  theories  of  our  age. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  apologetlsts  of 
"direct  action,"  Herbert  Marcuse,  used 
Freudian  concepts  of  psychotmalysls  in  sup- 
port of  bis  revolutionary  theories.  In  his  fa- 
mous book,  "The  Wretched  of  the  Earth," 
Franz  Fanon  offered  a  revolutionary  program 
based  on  modern  socio-anthropologlcal  spec- 
ulations on  colonialism  and  imperialism. 
Begis  Oebray  who  accompanied  Che  Guevara 
on  his  fateful  expedition  to  Bolivia,  was  in- 
spired by  the  Casuolte  brand  of  Marxism  in 
working  out  his  theory  of  urban  guerrilla 
warfare. 

While  differing  on  many  points,  all  those 
theories  use  allegedly  scientific  methods  In 
advocating  the  use  of  violence  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  political  action. 

The  scientific  trappings  of  those  theories 
are  likely  to  Increase  their  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  many  young  Intellectuals.  So  does  the 
status  and  position  which  the  theoretldana 
of  violence  occupy  In  contemporary  societies. 

Bakunin  was  for  nuuiy  years  an  Inmate  of 
numerous  prisons  In  numerous  countries. 
Kropotkin  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  Nekhaiev 
ended  his  days  by  hanging  himself  in  the 
dread  Peter  and  Paul  fortress.  Auguste  Blan- 
qul,  who  coined  the  phrase  "he  who  has  Iron 
has  bread."  spent  more  than  30  years  In  JalL 
They  were  outlaws  even  IX  their  followers 
revered  them  as  martyrs. 

The  situation  of  modern  theoreticians  of 
"direct  action"  is  entirely  different.  While 
wrlUng  his  books  on  the  Inevitable  collapse 
of  burgeois  civilization,  aiul  calling  for  its 
destruction.  Herbert  Marcuae  taught  at  the 
University  of  CalilornU  In  La  Jolla.  Regis 
Debray.  scion  of  a  prominent  French  family. 
Is  a  well-known  habitue  of  elegant  French 
salons.  The  economist  Ernest  Mandel,  a  self- 
styled  Trotskylst  who  advocates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  capitalism,  teaches  at  a  Belgian 
xinlverslty.  And  there  Is  the  rich  and  Influen- 
tial Nobel  prize  winning  French  writer- 
philosopher  Jean-Paul  Sartre  who  reached  a 
nadir  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
by  recently  telling  the  West  German  mag- 
azine Der  Spiegel  "I  would  Just  rub  my 
hands  If  somebody  would  assassliukte  Presi- 
dent Nixon." 

Sartre's  appalimg  remark  highlighted  an- 
other factor  that  contributes  to  the  shaping 
of  modera   intellectual-terrorista — the  bar- 
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barlzatlon  of  language,  thaight  and  man- 
ners. The  barbarizatlon  manl|esta  Itself  In  an 
infantilism  whose  main  cbkracterlstics.  as 
Daniel  BeU  noted.  Is  its  sti  ass  on  feetlngs. 
pain  and  the  ecstasies  of  the  :  roung.  It  is  that 
regression  to  bturbariam  that  produces  what 
Lionel  Trilling  calls  an  "adversary  culture" 
and  the  sociologist  Robert  Itlsbet  compares 
with  the  18th  century  cul'  of  the  Noble 
Savage. 

Reliance  on  crude  force,  c  aposltion  to  all 
forms  of  authority  and  a  pertersely  reasoned 
rejection  of  reason  are  the  dlstincttve  fea- 
tures of  the  barbarism  that  seems  to  inspire 
the  Intellectual-terrorist.  Markedly  romantic 
In  Its  stress  on  unlimited  spontaneity,  that 
barbarism  also  provides  the  inoetrum  which 
is  to  rid  the  Intellectual-terrorist  of  the  spir- 
itual hangover  left  by  the  uifulfllled  prom- 
ises of  19th  century  rationalism,  positivism 
and  20th  century  Marxism. 

For  tl>e  Intellectual-terroi-Ist  is  disillu- 
sioned not  only  with  capittAlsm  and  tech- 
nology but  also  with  commuilsm.  In  the  so- 
cial and  Ideological  turmoils  of  the  1930e,  ho 
would  have  Joined  a  Coram xmist  cell  In  ra-der 
to  find  an  outlet  for  his  reiolutimiary  and 
messianic  Instincts.  Today]  he  turns  to 
Bakunin  and  his  fc^lowers  fo<,  in  the  light  of 
what  happened  In  Eastwn  Bi^rc^ae  in  the  last 
60  years,  he  feels  that  in  th*  epic  battle  of 
revolutionary  giants  Bakunlni  and  not  Marx, 
was  right.  7 

Terrorism,  whether  practlM  individually 
or  In  groups,  has  never  yielded  positive  re- 
sults. The  Czarlst  regime  collapeed  because 
Russia  loet  the  war  and  no|  because  Czar 
Alexander  n  or  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  were 
assassinated.  Eighty  years  »fter  President 
Sadl  Camot  was  stabbed  to  ideath  In  Lyon, 
the  French  system  remains  I  essentially  the 
same  as  It  was  at  the  turn  >f  the  century. 
And  no  revolutionary  chanfes  have  taken 
place  In  the  United  States  as  the  result  <rf 
the  assassination  of  the  two  Kennedys  and 
Martin  Luther  King.  In  the  i  sst  maj«lty  ot 
cases,  the  assassination  of  a  political  figure 
damages  rather  than  promot  »s  the  cause  it 
Is  Intended  to  serve. 

Bakunin,  KropotMn  and  Ei  rico  Malatesta, 
a  flamboyant  figure  of  19th  -century  anar- 
chism recognleed  that  trut:  i — even  If  be- 
latedly. At  the  end  of  thel  ■  revolutionary 
careers  they  either  repudiated  individual 
terrorism  or  at  least  questl  )ned  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  Instrument  o ;  revolutionary 
strategy  and  tactics. 

They  were  not  alone  in  rea<  hlng  that  con- 
clusion. In  1939,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Archdukt  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  wife,  I  went  to  Sarajevo  to  in- 
terview the  last  surviving  met  iber  of  the  ter- 
rorist group  that  plotted  the  murder  of  the 
Austrian  crown  prince.  He  vas  Ivo  Kran- 
Jeevlc,  a  frail,  modest  man  t  ho  worked  for 
the  Yugoslav  railway  system  after  spending 
several  years  In  Austrian  Jails  I  spent  several 
hours  with  Mr.  Kranjcevlc,  '  ?ho  had  many 
Interesting  things  to  say  on  the  conspiracy 
and  Its  members,  the  printer  3abrlnovlc  who 
threw  the  bomb  and  the  s  udent  Gavrllo 
Prinelp  who  flred  the  fatal  si  ots. 
■  The  storm  clouds  were  onci  i  again  gather- 
ing over  Europe.  Saying  goodl  y  to  my  host,  1 
stopped  on  the  threshold  anl  said.  "A  last 
question,  Mr.  Kranjcevlc.  ]  :nowlng  what 
happened  In  the  world  since  1914,  and  seeing 
the  situation  as  It  is  today,  v  hat  would  you 
do  If  somebody  approached  rou  suggesting 
you  take  part  in  a  politics  assassination 
plot?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  his  sa(  eyes  and  said; 
"I  would  tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 


STEVE  ALLEN  OF  OXF  ORD.  ALA, 


every  once 
drawn  to  the 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presldeit, 
in  a  while  our  attention  is 
accomplishments  of  bright  young  men 
and  women  whose  educatlaus.  abilities, 
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far   beyond 
has   been 


and   accomplishments   are 
their  ages. 

Just  such  a  young  mail 
brought  to  my  attention  through  an  ar 
tide  written  for  the  Associated  Press  and 
published  by  a  number  of  Alabama  news- 
papers. The  story  concerns]  16-year-old 
Steve  Allen  who  will  graduate  this  spring 
frwn  Jacksonville  State  Dhlverslty  in 
JacksonviUe,  Ala.  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  R.  AUen  of  Oxford,  Ala..  Steve 
could  well  be  the  only  collega  graduate  in 
Alabama  too  young  to  vote.  ] 

This  young  man's  interest*  and  activi- 
ties are  broad  and  varied. ,  and  he  ex- 
hibits a  mature  view  of  the  future.  I  read 
his  story  with  great  interest  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  le  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  I  may  sha  :e  It  with  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alabamiah  To  Grr  Covlkge  Dcgkez  Bttt  Is 

Too  YoTTN-o  To  Vote 

(By  Carlton  Proctoij) 

jACKsoNvnxE,  Ala. — ^When  S^t«  Allen  re- 
ceives his  degree  in  December,  he  could  be- 
come the  only  college  graduate  in  Alabama 
too  young  to  vote.  j 

And,  tronicaUy,  voting  andi  politics  are 
what  interest  him  the  most.  Already  l>ehlnd 
him  is  the  experience  of  two^oiitlcal  cam- 
paigns— his  own  for  editorship  of  the  Jack- 
sonville State  University  newa>aper,  which 
he  won,  and  the  Republican  campaign  last 
fall. 

At  16,  Allen  Is  Jacksonville's  youngest  up- 
per classman.  He  is  the  son  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Allen  of  Oxford,  Ala. 

He  said  that  politics  in  )^  :ife:  "I  can't 
Imagine  myself  doing  anything  ( ilse. 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  Imp  [trtant  things 
a  student  can  do  while  In  sch<iol  is  run  for 
an  elective  office,"  AUen  said.,  "Or  if  they 
dont  run,  then  at  least  help  Isomeone  else 
inn.  It's  an  education  in  itself. 

"I  plan  to  rtm  for  otSce  as  iioon  as  I  am 
eligible.  Political  power  doesn't  Interest  me; 
it's  Just  that  when  I  see  pe<x>le  misusing 
power  It  makes  me  want  to  £>  something 
about  it.  I 

"It's  frustrating,"  Allen  addfd.  "to  lt>e  so 
Interested  in  p<riltics  and  not  b«  able  to  vote. 
But  I  try  to  make  up  for  it  by  ccaivlncing  30 
ot  40  other  voters  to  change  to  n»y  side." 

At  14  he  entered  Jacksonville  without 
graduating  from  high  school.  Ha  actually  had 
taken  his  first  college  course,  Algebra,  when 
he  was  13. 

"It  was  strange  to  hear  pebple  in  that 
math  class  say  they  couldnt  do  t>omework  as- 
signments because  their  children  vrere  too 
ivoisy."  lie  recalled.  ] 

AUen  began  leapfrogging  through  schocd 
when  he  entered  the  first  grade  at  age  five. 
He  skipped  the  third  and  stxtl^  grades  after 
finishing  fifth  grade  woric  at  nli^. 

After  the  fifth  grade  his  parents  sent  him 
to  a  psychologist  to  determine  lihat  level  he 
should  try  next. 

"He  recommended  ninth  gra«:e  work."  Al- 
len said,  "but  my  parents  de(  ided  on  the 
seventh  grade." 

Grades  seven  through  11  wtre  spent  at 
Anniston  Academy.  In  1971  he  legan  taking 
freshman  courses  at  JacksonvLU  !.  He  skipped 
his  senior  year  at  the  academy  to  start  col- 
lege but  finished  one  English  co  u:se  last  year 
to  graduate  officially  from  high  i  chool. 

So,  at  age  14,  Allen  entered  coUege  and 
immediately  Jumped  Into  politics,  both  on 
and  oS  campus.  Lkst  month  he  used  some  of 
this  experience  to  win  electlonlas  editor  of 
The  Chanticleer,  ttie  student  newspaper. 

Then  Allen  was  elected  president  of  Phi 
Kappa  Mu,  a  national  bonorarr  society  for 
studients  Interested  in  social  scl  iuces. 
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He  reads  as  a  pastime,  "He  seems  to  be  in- 
terested In  most  everything,  especlaUy  con- 
troversial issues,"  one  professor  said. 

AUen  has  a  2.6  average  out  of  a  possible 
3  and  plans  to  enter  C\unberland  Law  School 
in  Birmingham  on  graduation. 

Then  he  plans  to  practice  law  and  enter 
state  politics. 

"I'm  in  the  right  state  for  my  poUtical 
views,  which  are  conservative,"  he  said.  "I 
iMlleve  the  South  wUl  lead  this  national 
swing  back  to  a  m<»«  conservative  stand." 

At  16,  Allen  Just  barely  misses  working  re- 
strictions under  the  Child  Labor  laws  in 
connection  with  a  Job  this  summer  writing 
for  a  radio  station. 

One  reason  he  chose  Jacksonville,  he  said, 
is  that  "I  couldn't  go  too  far  away  from 
home.  I  Just  got  my  driver's  license  a  few 
weeks  ago." 


CHARLES  A.  QUATTLEBAUM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  entire  adult  life  in  service  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. In  May  of  last  year,  Charles  A. 
Quattlebaum  retired  after  35  years  as  an 
education  specialist  in  the  Congressional 
Research  SctvIcc  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. During  this  time,  we  have  seen 
many  important  and  iimovative  ideas  put 
Into  practice  In  schools  across  the  Na- 
tion and  Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  often  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  in  these  changes. 

Charles  Albert  Quattlebaum  was  bom 
in  the  sleepy  town  of  Ridge  Spring,  S.C, 
May  6,  1902.  From  there,  his  education 
took  him  to  the  University  of  Georgia, 
George  Washington  University,  and 
Northwestern.  Before  he  began  his  dis- 
tinguished career  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, he  served  as  a  public  school 
instructor  and  administrator.  The  ex- 
perience he  gained  in  the  practicsil  appli- 
cations of  education  prepared  him  for 
the  intellectual  strides  he  was  to  make 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  our  people  in  Wash- 
ington know  full  well  the  necessity  of 
having  capable  men  of  high  integrity 
advising  us  on  matters  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Quattlebaum  is  this  kind  of 
man.  At  the  requests  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  he  undertook  massive  as- 
signments with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
improve  the  system  of  educating  our 
children. 

In  1951,  the  Quattlebaum  report 
emerged.  This  was  the  first  complete 
study  ever  made  which  covered  the  broad 
scope  of  educational  issues  before  Con- 
gress. This  report  later  became  a  House 
document  and  was  widely  read  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  report  was 
considered  vital  reading  for  those  in- 
volved in  the  field  of  education. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  1960  and  1968, 
Mr.  Quattlebaum  made  comprehensive 
studies  of  "Federal  education  poUcies, 
programs,  and  proposals."  Once  again, 
these  works  examined  the  core  of  our 
educational  system  in  a  concise,  scholarly 
fashion.  They  remain  even  today  valu- 
able references. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  21  of  more 
than  30  congressional  prints  and  docu- 
ments written  by  Wfr.  Quattlebaum  dur- 
ing his  service  in  Washington.  Unfor- 


ttmately,  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
give  them  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  his  ex- 
tensive research  on  education  has  been 
studied  by  scholars  and  academicians 
throughout  the  world  and  its  impact  on 
education  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Quattlebaum's 
work,  however,  does  not  begin  and  end 
here.  Their  true  value  can  be  seen  in  the 
thousands  of  schools  across  the  coimtry. 
They  can  be  seen  in  the  best  educational 
system  in  the  world.  The  real  impor- 
tance In  Charles  Quattlebaum's  work  can 
best  be  felt  In  an  educational  system 
which  teaches  a  child  to  be  as  ambitious 
and  progressive  as  his  talents  will  permit. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our  coim- 
try rests  with  our  children.  Although  an 
education  is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  it  is 
still  an  invaluable  tool  with  which  to  mold 
our  children  and  teach  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible adults.  Without  a  viable  edu- 
cational system,  we  could  not  hope  to 
succeed.  Without  men  such  as  Charles 
Quattlebaum,  we  would  not  know  how  to 
succeed. 


MISSOURI  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
IMPOUNDMENT  DECISION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  are  aware,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  last  week 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  brought 
by  the  State  of  Missouri  challenging  the 
right  of  the  executive  branch  to  Impound 
moneys  In  the  highway  trust  fimd. 

In  that  decision,  a  three-judge  panel 
of  the  court  held  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
acted  unlawfully  in  impounding  highway 
trust  funds  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
merits  of  the  program,  specifically  to 
control  Inflation  and  for  other  economic 
reasons. 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  panel's 
interpretation  of  section  101(c)  of  the 
Federal  Air  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  (23  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.),  which 
specifically  provides: 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shaU  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation. 

The  court  did  not  touch  on  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  the  impoundment 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  Executive  is 
one  of  the  great  issues  now  facing  the 
Nation.  Just  last  week  the  Senate  voiced 
its  opinion  on  this  question  when  It 
passed  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
dollar  devaluation  bill  that  provides 
stringent  controls  on  the  impoundment 
practice  coupled  with  a  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

That  amendment  was  the  product  of 
extensive  study  and  hearings  over  the 
past  2^  years  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  and  the 
Committee  on  CJovemment  Operations. 

It  was  virtually  Identical  to  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  373,  as  amended,  which  was 


reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  April  3. 

To  my  mind,  S.  373  as  reported  by 
the  committee  represents  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  impoundment  problem, 
for  it  permits  the  President  enough  lee- 
way to  manage  Federal  expenditures, 
while  retaining  for  the  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  purse. 

While  it  is  limited  in  sccHje,  the  eighth 
circuit's  ruling  in  the  Missouri  case  is 
an  important  development  in  the  im- 
poundment battle.  It  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  several  lawsuits  challenging 
the  Executive's  power  to  impound,  and 
it  may  result  in  the  first  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  issue. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eighth  circuit's  opinion 
in  the  case  of  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  Missouri  v.  Volpe  (No.  72-1512) 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

No.  72-1512) 
(Appeal  from  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the 

Western  District  of  Missouri) 
The  State  Highway  Commission  op  Mis- 
socBi,'  Afpelux,  v.  John  A.  Volpe.  Secre- 
tabt  op  Transportation  op  the  United 
States,  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Direc- 
tor OP  the  Oppice  op  Management  and 
Budget  op  the  United  States,  Appellants 
Submitted:  January  10.  1973. 
Filed:   April  2.  1973. 

Before    Lay.    Heaney,    and    Stephenson, 
Circuit  Judges. 
Lay,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  legal  issue  before  us  Is  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  defer  au- 
thority to  obligate  highway  funds  previously 
apportioned  to  the  Stete  of  Missouri  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 '  when 
the  reasons  given  for  the  deferment  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  are 
the  status  of  the  economy  and  the  need  to 
control  infiationary  pressures.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  balance  of  more  than  five  billion 
dollars  in  the  highway  trust  fxmd  is  adequate 
to  meet  all  current  requirements  and  that 
Missouri  Is  qualified  in  every  respect  for  Its 
apportionme  nt .« 

On  June  30.  1971,  the  State  of  Missouri 
filed  an  amended  complaint  against  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  complaint  aUeged 
that  the  Secretary  had  apportioned  115.7 
million  dollars  In  highway  funds  to  Missouri 
In  fiscal  1972,  but  that  he  Imposed  contract 
controls  on  (impounded)  21.9  million  doUars 
of  that  svun.  Missouri  also  complained  that 
funds  had  been  impounded  In  fiscal  1971  for 
the  same  reasons.* 

The  district  court  held  that  the  contract 
controls  were  beyond  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act.  It  enjoined  further  withholdings  for 
Missouri  for  fiscal  year  1973;  issued  a  virrtt  of 
mandamus  ordering  that  the  Secretary  re- 
voke any  contract  controls  prohibiting  Mis- 
souri from  obligating  its  full  apportionment 
for  fiscal  1973;  and  entered  a  Judgment  de- 
claring that  it  was  not  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  to  withhold  or  to  defer  obU- 
gatlon  of  highway  funds  previously  appor- 
tioned to  the  SUte  of  Missouri  for  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  the  Secretary. 

We  hold  that  the  action  for  mandamus  was 
mooted  by  the  Secretary's  removal  of  the 
contract  controls  during  the  pendency  of  the 
action '  but  that  the  court  properly  granted 
plaintiff's  declaratory  Judgment. 
On  appeal,  the  Secretary  argues:  (l)  that 
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there  Is  no  subject  m&ttet  Jurisdiction,  (3) 
that  there  Is  no  Justlelabla  Issue  since  the 
case  involves  only  •  pcMtlml  question,  and 
(3)  th»t  the  Becrvtwy  pnenwea  discretion 
vinder  the  statute  to  withhold  funds  for  the 
stated  naaoos. 

JTTBIBDICTIOir 

Missouri  alleged  aztd  the  district  court  so 
held  that  It  had  Jurladlctian  by  virtue  of  th« 
mandamus  statat«,  38  Va.C.  i  1381.  and  by 
Sectlron  10  ot  tha  Admlntotratlve  Procedure 
Act.  6  U£.C.  S    701  et  aeq. 

The  Secretary  urges  that  mandamus  is  not 
a  proper  basis  for  Jurladlctlon  since  the  Hlg;h- 
way  Act  is  non-mandatory  in  nature  and  that 
mandamus  is  only  applicable  where  the  duty 
owed  is  q>eclflc.  unequivocal  and  plainly  pre- 
scribed.' The  Secretary  further  contends  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  la  not  an 
independent  source  of  Jrirlsdlctlon  ^  but  is 
only  i^plicable  when  other  grounds  of  statu- 
tory Jurisdiction  exist.  Regardless  of  these 
contentions  we  find  an  ample  Jurisdictional 
basis  for  adjudication  under  28  U.S.C.  {  1331 
(a). 

Although  {1331(a)  was  not  specifically 
pleaded  In  the  complaint,  a  review  of  the  en- 
tire ccHnplalnt  demonstrates  that  a  federal 
question  exists.  The  plaintiffs  sought  a  Judi- 
cial construcUon  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway 
Act  and  the  amount  In  controversy  obviously 
exceeded  $10,000.  In  Sikora  v.  Brenner,  379 
F.  2d  134  (D.C.  Clr.  1987) ,  the  plaintiff  alleged 
Jurisdiction  under  36  U.S.C.  145.  The  district 
court  dismissed  for  lack  of  subject  matter 
Jurisdiction.  However,  on  appeal,  the  appel- 
late court  found  that  Jurisdiction  existed 
under  S  U.S.C.  i  704.  The  court  stated: 

"The  District  Court's  Jurisdiction  was  es- 
tablished by  the  allegations  of  operative  facts 
bringing  the  controversy  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute  conferring  Jurisdiction  on  the 
coxirt.  The  court's  Jurisdiction  was  neither 
dependent  upon  nor  removable  by  any  ref- 
erence to  or  recitation  of  a  statute  In  the 
aUegationa."  379  F.  2d  at  136. 

Moreover,  since  the  complaint  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  federal  question  Jurisdiction 
did  exist,  there  Is  no  need  for  this  court  to 
remand  In  order  to  amend  the  pleadings  to 
specifically  allege  1331(a)  as  a  basis  of 
Jurisdiction.  See  Norton  v.  Lamey,  266  US. 
611,  616  (1926).  We  can  assume  that  the 
con4>lalnt  has  been  amended  to  conform  to 
this  fact  and  proceed  to  review  the  district 
court's  Judgment  on  the  nxerlts.  See  also 
National  Farmers  Vnion  Property  <&  Casualty 
Co.  V.  Fisher,  284  F.  2d  421.  423  (8  Clr.  1960) ; 
Parker  v.  Gordon,  178  F.  Sd  888,  890  n.  2 
(1  Clr.  1949). 

JUSnCIABILTTT 

In  Tlew  of  our  finding  as  to  mootness  under 
the  mandam\is  action,  we  raise  the  question 
of  whether  the  declaratM?  Judgment  is  like- 
wise moot  for  purposes  of  this  i^>peal.  We 
decide  it  is  not.  It  Is  recognized  that  "[wjhere 
one  of  the  several  Issues  presented  becomes 
moot,  the  remaining  live  Issues  8iT>ply  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  a  case  or  con- 
troversy." Pote«U  r.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  489, 
497  (ISOe).  Moreover,  a  court  may  grant  a 
declaratory  judgment  eren  though  It  de- 
clines to  Issue  an  Injunction  or  writ  of  man- 
damus. Id.  at  499.  An  action  for  declaratory 
relief  satisfies  the  requirements  of  a  "case  or 
contrtxvefsy"  when  It  would  have  significant 
consequences  in  determining  the  extent  of 
any  fiutber  reller'  deemed  necessary  If  the 
Illegal  conduct  should  be  expected  to  resume 
In  the  future.  GmHtreaux  v.  Jlowtnejr,  448  F.  2d 
731,736  (7  Clr.  1971). 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  voluntary 
cessation  of  allegedly  Blegal  conduct  does 
not  make  a  ease  moot  If  there  is  a  "reason- 
able expectation''  that  the  wron^  wUl  be 
repeated.  Vnttei  SUtte*  ».  IT.  r.  Grant  Co 
348  U.8.  6a».  693  (1»8S).  9ee  also  XTntted 
States   V.    Concentrated    Phosphate   Bxport 

Ass-n.,  Inc..  393  UA  19».  m  (19«). 

ever,  when  the  actions  questioned  are  those 
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of  the  government,  the  me|e  probabUlty  of 
recurrence  must  be  coupled,  with  a  certain- 
ty that  the  Impact  wUl  fdll  on  the  same 
objeettaiir  litigants.  Commmae  to  Free  the 
Fort  Dtt  3»  v.  CoOius.  429  f .  2d  807,  813  (8 
Or.  1870) :  see  generaUy  Mootness  o»  Appeal 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  83  Bkrf.  L.  Rev.  1672 
(1070).  In  the  Instant  case,  tt  is  conceded  by 
the  Secretary  that  further  contract  con- 
trols wni  be  Imposed  and  tHat  Missouri  will 
most  certainly  be  affected.  We  therefore  find 
sufficient  basis  to  Justify  apiellate  review  of 
the  district  court's  deelarat<^  Judgment. 

The  Secretary  asserts  the  lack  of  JxisUcl- 
ablUty  on  the  ground  that  the  case  presents 
political  questions  not  appropriate  for  Ju- 
dicial resolution.  Counsel  suj  gests  that  what 
l3  Involved  Is  the  "[elxeci  tive's  power  to 
control  the  rate  of  expend  ture  of  funds" 
and  that  this  is  a  political  q  lestlon.  We  dis- 
agree. The  wily  issue  beftre  the  district 
court  and  this  court  is  the  <  uestlon  of  stat- 
utory construction.  1^..  wh«  ther  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransportaUcm.  purst  ant  to  his  dele- 
gated duties  under  the  Pei  leral-Ald  High- 
way Act,  can  withhold  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  for  the  reasons  he  stated,  the 
authority  to  obligate  fun(  s  duly  appor- 
tioned to  the  state  under  ;he  Act.  Surely 
such  a  determination  is  wit  lin  the  compe- 
tence of  the  courts.  Of.  Ba  'low  v.  Collins, 
397  U.S.  169.  166  (1970). 

As  was  recently  observed,  '"[iln  our  over- 
all pattern  of  government  the  Judicial 
branch  has  the  function  trf  requiring  the 
executive  (or  administrative)!  branch  to  stay 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  legls- 
Utlve  branch."  National  Autbmatie  tatmiry 
and  Cleaning  Council  v.  Sfiuliz  449  p  2d 
689.  695  (D.C.  Clr.  1971).  Rtolution  of  the 
issue  before  us  does  not  fcivolve  analysis 
of  the  ExecuUve's  constitutional  jwwers. 
Nothing  In  the  present  recoi»d  demonstrates 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
continue  to  exercise  controts  beyond  that 
which  Judicial  construction  finds  permis- 
sible within  the  statute.  To  the  contrary  at 
oral  argument  counsel  for  ^e  government 
stated.  "I  suppose  our  brief  comes  as  close 
as  It  can  to  conceding  thaC  were  Congress 
to  make  this  manadatory,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  case  ...  I  woi  ild  say  almost 
certainly  that  without  tendii  ig  to  give  away 
what  the  White  House  mlgh ;  decide  In  any 
particular  statute,  that  wh 're  It  Is  man- 
dated clearly,  the  Executive  would  have  to 
spend  that  money  or  ww  iid  spend  the 
money.  The  Issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  Secretary  abused  this  discretion  in  Im- 
posing contract  controls  bOt  whether  the 
Secretary  has  been  delegated  any  discretion 
to  so  act  m  the  first  place.  Cl.  Constructores 
A^^m  fl  f^^-^troamerica.  ±A.  v.  Hannah. 
**»  '•  2<«  1183.  1192  (DC.  Tlr.  1972).  It  U 
difficult  to  frame  the  Article  tm  duty  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  government  under  these 
circumstances  in  any  mote  meaningful 
terms  than  did  Mr.  Justice  liMd  In  stwk  v 
Wickard.  321  UJ3.  388.  309-310  (1944)  : 

"When  Congress  passes  an  let  empowering 
administrative  agencies  to  cijrry  on  govern- 
mental activities,  the  power  |of  those  agen- 
cies is  circumscribed  by  the  authority  grant- 
ed. This  permits  the  courtJ  to  participate 
in  law  enforcement  entrusted  to  administra- 
tive bodies  only  to  the  exteiit  necessary  to 
protect  Justiciable  Indlvlduaf  rights  against 
administrative  action  fairlf  bevond  the 
granted  powers.  The  ieq>onsi)>inty  of  deter- 
mining the  limits  at  statutoi^  grants  of  au- 
thority In  such  Instances  is  a  Judicial  func- 
tion entrusted  to  the  courts  ty  Congress  by 
the  statutes  establishing  coujjts  and  markixtg 
their  Jurisdiction.  Cf.  Unitedstates  v.  Mor. 
gm».  am  U.S.  183.  190-91.  ifcie  is  very  far 
from  aasumlng  that  the  courts  are  charged 
more  than  admintstratora  or  leglslEitors  wtth 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  sv*jervlse  the  acts 
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abc^tlon  at  the  will  trf  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  These 
branches  have  the  resources  and  personnel 
to  examine  Into  the  wacking  M  the  various 
establishments  to  dctamlDe  Ithe  necessary 
changes  of  functimi  or  manisgeinent.  But 
under  Article  III,  Congress  established 
courts  to  adjudicate  eases  an4  controversies 
as  to  claims  of  infringement  of  Individual 
ri^ts  whether  by  unlawful  ^tlon  at  pri- 
vate persons  or  by  the  ezertiozi  of  uoauthcr- 
laed  adminlstrattre  power."     1 

Thus,  we  condole  that  thi  present  case 
presents  a  Justiciable  issue  capable  of  Judi- 
cial resolution. 

THE   FEDERAL-AID    RIGUW  Vi   ACT 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy — the  construction  <  if  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  as  It  relates  tio  defining  the 
Secretary's  delegated  authority.  A  thresh- 
old requirement  Is  a  rudlOMntary  under- 
standing of  the  Act. 

Congress  deemed  It  within  the  "national 
Interest  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systrims"  to  serve 
local  and  Interstate  commerce  and  to  en- 
hance national  and  dvll  defeoae.  S3  U.8C 
1101(b)  (1970).  The  objective  of  the  Act 
was  the  creation  of  a  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Hikhways.  The 
system  was  to  be  completed  f-as  nearly  as 
practicable"  over  the  period  ol  twenty  years 
on    an    expedited    constructwn    basis.    Id. 

Based  upon  specific  formulas  set  fMth 
within  the  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
apportkMi  among  the  several  states  certain 
sums  authorised  to  be  appr<^)f1ated  for  ex- 
penditure.' 23  U.S.C.  1 104(b).  After  the  ap- 
portionment, the  states,  through  their  re- 
spective highway  departments,  are  to  submit 
programs  of  proposed  projects  based  upon  the 
apportioned  funds.  The  Secretary  Is  In- 
structed in  Section  106(a)  to  'ict  upon  pro- 
grams submitted  to  him  as  4oon  as  prac- 
tlcaUe  after  the  same  have  beeh  submitted." 
Section  106(a)  then  provides  that  "as  soon 
as  practicable  after  program  ^provaL"  spe- 
cific "surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  each  proposed  project"  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval.  In 
this  regard,  Section  106(a)  spetlflcally  states 
that  in  approving  the  projedt  plans  "the 
Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  IBie  prorlskms 
of  section  100  of  this  tme."»  It  Is  at  this 
stage  that  the  contract  coutroU  are  ImpoEed, 
for  once  a  project  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary It  "shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Goveracient  for  the 
payment  of  its  proportional  contribution 
thereto."  29  UAC.  I  106(a).  0»  the  basis  of 
this  i4>piroval,  states  are  permltlfed  to  (Allgate 
the  apportioned  funds  through  the  letting 
of  construction  contracts,  etc.  Section  118(b) 
provides  that'^  the  sums  "avalable  for  ex- 
penditure"" Shan  remain  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure In  that  state  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  f^cal  year  for 
which  the  sums  are  authorMed,  and  any 
funds  not  expended  after  that  time  shall 
lapse,  except  that  unexpend^  funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  Interstate  System  shall 
"Immediately  be  reapportioned  among  the 
other  States  .  .  ."  The  final  stage  of  the  Act 
Is  the  appropriation  by  Congr^  of  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Pun^  to  pay  the 
state  the  prop<H-tioaal  federal  (hare  of  con- 
struction costs  incurred  In  t|»e  partial  01 
total  completion  of  the  highway-  projects. 

In  1966  President  Johnson,  lin  transmit- 
ting his  proposals  to  Congres^,  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  deferral  \ot  lower  pri- 
ority federal  expenditures  by  approodmately 
$3  billion  In  order  to  curb  tnfl^t-fci  and  assure 
the  stability  of  the  economy  (fa.R.  Doc.  No. 
492,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Bess  (ISPB)).  There- 
after, on  November  29,  1986,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  at  the  Budget  advised  the 
Department  of  Treasury  that  the  federal 
highway  program  would  have  to  bear  its 
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Share  of  such  deferrals.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
gram was  limited  to  $3  billion  in  total  proj- 
ect obligations  during  fiscal  year  1967."  This 
was  done  notwithstanding  provisions  In  the 
Highway  Act  authorizing  over  $4  billion  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  states  for  highway 
costruction. 

In  light  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation sought  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  defer  obligations  under 
the  Highway  Act.  The  opinion  of  Ramsey 
Clark,  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  was  issued  on  February  26,  1967.  At- 
torney General  Clark  concluded  that  "the 
Secretary  has  the  power  to  defer  the  avall- 
abUlty  to  the  States  of  those  funds  author- 
ized and  apportioned  for  highway  construc- 
tion which  have  not,  by  the  approval  of  a 
project,  become  the  subject  of  a  contractual 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  favor  of  a  State."  42  Op.  Att'y 
Gen.  No.  32  (1967). 

The  essential  theses  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary defends  his  authority  to  impose  con- 
tract controls  under  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  turns  on  three  arguments:  (1)  that 
appropriation  acts  are  permissive  In  nature 
and  do  not  provide  a  specific  mandate  that 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  apportioned  must 
be  expended;  "  (2)  that  there  exUts  no  vest- 
ed right  by  the  states  In  the  appropriated 
funds  untU  such  time  that  the  Secretary 
gives  his  approval:  and  (3)  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  101(c)  is  precatory  and  al- 
though expressing  Congress'  "desire"  and 
"policy"  that  highway  funds  not  be  Im- 
pounded, the  terms  of  the  statute  are  not 
mandatory. 

We  find  these  arguments  unavailing.  The 
claim  that  a  general  appropriation  act  is 
deemed  permissive  in  nature  as  far  as  It  con- 
stitutes a  mandate  to  expend  funds  has  not 
escaped  criticism."  Nevertheless,  assuming 
the  proposition  to  be  true,  it  still  does  not 
provide  a  bottom  on  which  to  premise  either 
a  direct  at  Implied  authorization  within  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  administer  con- 
tract controls.  For  although  a  general  appro- 
priation act  may  be  viewed  as  not  providing 
a  specific  mandate  to  expend  tdl  of  the  funds 
appropriated,  this  does  not  a  fortiori  endow 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  to  use  un- 
fettered discretion  as  to  when  and  how  the 
monies  may  be  used.  The  Act  circumscribes 
that  discretion  and  only  an  analysis  of  the 
statute  Itself  can  dictate  the  latitude  of  th« 
questioned  discretion.  CiiHl  Aeronautics 
Board  V.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  367  U.S  316 
322  (1961);  FederaJ  Trade  Commission  v 
National  Lead  Co.,  352  U.S.  419,  428  (1957)- 
Stark  V.  Wickard,  321  UJ3.  288,  309  (1944); 
Pentheny,  Ltd.  v.  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  360  F.2d  786,  790  (3  Clr.  1966) . 

The  second  contention  raised  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  that  the  states  have  no  vested  inter- 
est in  the  funds  at  the  time  the  Secretary  ex- 
ercises his  contract  control.  This  argument  U 
premised  on  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  which 
states  that  approval  of  the  Secretary  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  contractual  obligation  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that 
the  statute  Is  not  mandatory  and  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  withhold  his 
approval  up  to  two  years  time  »  Assuming  ar- 
guendo that  the  states  have  no  vested  right 
In  the  funds  until  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary approves  the  specific  projects  we  fail  to 
see  that  this  provides  a  basis  for  finding  that 
the  Secretary  has  lawful  discretion  to  with- 
hold his  approval  of  projects  for  reasons  not 
contemplated  within  the  Act.« 

The  remaining  argument  of  the  Secretary 
Is  that  Section  101(c)  of  the  Act  demon- 
strates that  Congress  deems  Impoundment  of 
funds  permissive.  Section  lOl  (c)  specifically 
provides: 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  stuns  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
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Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion . . ." 

The  Secretary  urges  that  "the  sense  of  Con- 
gress" language  is  precatory  and  simply  ex- 
presses the  wishes  of  Congress  rather  than 
a  specific  mandate  of  proscription.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  that  this  be  correct,  we  find 
the  argument  still  not  controlling  the  issue 
before  us.  The  fundamental  issue  is  whether 
uhe  Secretary  possesses  direct  or  implied  au- 
thority to  exercise  contract  controls  for  the 
reasons  advanced  here.  Such  authority,  if  it 
exists  at  aU,  must  be  gleaned  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  Itself. 

We  turn  then  to  an  analysis  of  the  statute. 
At  the  outset  we  note  that  in  legislating  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  Congress  was  act- 
ing under  Article  I,  S  8  wherein  it  is  given 
its  express  constitutional  authority  to  es- 
tablish "post  Roads."  After  granting  several 
additional  powers  to  Congress,  Article  I,  {  8 
concludes  by  setting  forth  that  Congress  may 
"make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  Of- 
fice thereof."  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that 
until  and  unless  Congress  acted  under  Article 
I,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  anyone  else  with- 
in the  Executive  branch  of  the  government 
could  build  a  federally  aided  highway  system. 
The  only  branch  of  government  which  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  build  roads  is  the 
only  one  which  has  the  authority  to  dictate 
the  terms  imder  which  the  construction  can 
be  carried  out.  It  should  require  no  citation 
of  authority  to  reaffirm  the  proposition  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  is  Umited  to  carry- 
ing out  the  law  according  to  its  terms. 

In  construing  the  statute,  we  adhere  to  the 
basic  canon  of  construction  observed  in  Rich- 
ards V.  United  States: 

"We  believe  it  fundamental  that  a  section 
of  a  statute  should  not  be  read  In  Isolation 
from  the  context  of  the  whole  Act,  and  that 
in  fulfllUng  our  responsibility  in  interpret- 
ing legislation,  'we  must  not  be  guided  by  a 
single  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence,  but 
[should]  look  to  the  provisions  of  the  whole 
law,  and  to  Its  object  and  policy.'  "  369  U  S  1 
11 (1962).  ■    ' 

And  as  stated  in  2  Sutherland,  Statutory 
Construction  5  2802,  at  216  (3d  ed.  1943), 
"|t)he  statute  should  be  construed  according 
to  Its  subject  matter  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  enacted."  Over  a  century  ago, 
Lwd  Campbell  noted,  "(lit  Is  the  duty 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  try  to  get  at  the 
real  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  carefully 
attending  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute 
to  be  construed."  (Emphasis  ours.)  LirerpooZ 
Borough  Bank  v.  Turner.  45  Eng.  Repr.  715 
718  (1860),  aff'd,  70  Eng.  Repr.  703.  See  gen- 
erally Thompson  v.  Clifford,  408  F.  2d  164 
158  (D.C.  Clr.  1968):  United  States  v.  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co..  355  F.  2d  688,  692  (2  Clr. 
1966) :  Joanna  Western  Mills  Co.  v.  United 
States  311  F.  Supp.  1328,  1336  (Oust  Ct 
1970). 

Under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  a  coherent  scheme  of 
statutory  duties  relating  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  While  the  Secretary  is  given 
the  discretion  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
state  highway  program  under  the  statute, 
nevertheless  he  must  act  within  specific  di- 
rections relating  to  efficlenffcy,  safety  and 
overall  compliance  with  the  Act  itself.  With- 
in Sections  lOS(a)  and  106(a),  the  Secretary 
is  given  the  discretion  to  approve  a  state's 
programs  and  projects,  respectively.  However, 
m  both  Instances  the  statute  sets  out  de- 
tailed considerations  designed  to  guide  the 
Secretary's  approval."  In  this  regard,  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  did  contemplate  that  the 
Secretary  exercise  administrative  expertise 
to  see  that  the  apportioned  funds  are  not 


expended  on  projects  which  fail  to  meet 
reasonable  standards  of  cost.  Such  admin- 
istrative stewardship  is  implicit  within  Sec- 
tion 106(d)  of  the  Act  which  reads: 

"(d)  In  sucn  cases  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines advisable,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  proposed  projects  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
value  engineering  or  other  cost  reduction 
analysis." 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
oversee  the  letting  of  contracts  (23  U.S.C. 
i  112)  and  to  Insure  that  prevailing  wage 
rates  are  maintained  (23  U.S.C.  5  113).  We 
find  nothing  within  these  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  expUcltly  or  Impliedly  allows  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  approval  of  construc- 
tion projects  for  reasons  remote  and  unre- 
lated to  the  Act.  The  statute  specifically  sets 
out  when  the  Secretary  Is  Justified  In  with- 
holding funds  from  the  states.  This  author- 
ity generaUy  relates  to  guarding  against  the 
depletion  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The 
Secretary  is  given  the  express  power  to  with- 
hold obligatlonal  authority  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  if  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  determines 
that  "the  amounts  which  wUl  be  available  In 
such  fund  .  .  .  will  be  Insufficient  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  wiU  be  required  as  a 
result  of  the  apportionment  of  the  States  of 
the  amounts  authorized.  .  .  ."  Section  209(g) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  70 
Stat.  400,  23  U.S.C.  i  120  note.  See  also  23 
U.S.C.  §  101(c). 

As  has  cogently  been  observed,  "(wjhere 
Congress  has  consistently  made  express  its 
delegation  of  a  particular  power,  its  sUence 
is  strong  evidence  that  It  did  not  Intend  to 
grant  the  power."  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  348  F  2d  756 
758  (DC.  Clr.  1965).  Cf.  Zuber  v.  Holly  Hill 
US.  168,  183  (1969);  Addison  v.  Holly  HiXi 
Fruit  Products,  Inc..  322  UJ3.  607,  617  (1944). 
To  reason  that  there  Is  Implicit  authority 
within  the  Act  to  defer  approval  for  rea- 
sons totally  collateral  and  remote  to  the  Act 
Itself  requires  a  strained  construction  which 
we  refuse  to  make.  It  Is  Impossible  to  find 
from  these  specific  grants  of  authority  dis- 
cretion In  the  Secretary  to  withhold  ap- 
proval on  projects  Congress  has  specifically 
directed  because  of  a  system  of  priorities  the 
Executive  chooses  to  Impose  on  all  expendi- 
tures. The  Congressional  intent  is  that  the 
Secretary  may  exercise  his  discretion  to  in- 
sure that  the  roads  are  well  constructed  and 
safely  built  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  all  in 
furtherance  of  the  Act,  but  when  the  Im- 
poundment of  funds  Impedes  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  federal  highway  program,  this 
hardly  can  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  such  a 
program.  In  fact,  it  is  in  derogation  of  it. 
It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  that  Congress  In- 
tended such  a  result. 

SECTION    118(B) 

The  Secretary  additionally  urges  that  since 
Section  118(b)  provides  that  the  sums  are  to 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  for  a  period  of 
two  years  before  they  lapse,  it  is  perfectly 
legal  for  him  to  withhold  obligatlonal  au- 
thority so  long  as  the  states  receive  their  full 
obligatlonal  authority  within  the  two-year 
period.  This  is  not  only  contradictory  of  the 
government's  position  that  the  states  have 
no  vested  interest  In  the  monies  authorized, 
but  this  misconstrues  the  intent  of  Section 
118;b)  as  well.  That  section  provides:  "Such 
sums  shall  continue  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture in  that  state  ...  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  .  .  ."  (Our  emphasis.)  This  simply 
means  that  the  money  is  to  be  avaUable  for 
an  Individual  state  to  use,  and  if  any  state 
does  not  obligate  aU  their  money  within  the 
two-year  period,  then  the  money  wiU  lapse. 
The  statute  is  not  directed  at  permitting  the 
federal  government  to  withhold  the  money 
as  it  sees  fit  so  long  as  the  states  are  allowed 
to  obligate  the  funds  within  two  years.  This 
construction  finds  support  in  the  legislative 
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history.  In  the  Senate  Report  to  the  Federal 
Aid  In  the  Construction  of  Rural  Post  Roads 
Act,  which  WM  the  Initial  federal  legisla- 
tion supporting  highway  construction,  the 
following  appears: 

"Section  3  also  provides  that  the  unex- 
pended portions  of  the  appropriations  at  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  This  will  prevent  both  undue 
haste  in  the  expendltiu-e  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  prevent  its  being  turned  back  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  defeating  of  the 
purpose  ot  the  act  by  failure  to  adequately 
and  wisely  expnd  it  for  the  purpose  of  road 
improvement.  In  order  that  the  States  hav- 
ing no  highway  departments  may  not  be 
penalized  pending  the  meeting  of  their  State 
legislatures,  this  section  allows  them  until 
the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  year  for  which  appropriation  was  made 
[in  order  to  arrange  for  expenditure.]"  (Em- 
phasis ours.)  S.  Rep.  No.  250,  64th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1916). 

The  bracketed  language  clearly  indicates 
that  any  expenditures  are  to  be  arranged  by 
the  states  within  the  two  years.  Furthermore, 
in  the  Conference  Report  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  it  Is  noted  that  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  will  lapse  If 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  pe- 
riod. In  discussing  the  availability  for  ex- 
penditure, the  Committee  observed: 

"(f)  Availability  for  expenditure. — The 
language  of  the  House  bUl  (sec.  108(h) )  and 
the  conference  agreement  (sec.  108(f) )  are 
identical  in  this  respect.  The  conferees  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  some  States  have  not 
yet  obligated  all  of  the  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned to  them  under  the  authorizations 
contained  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1954,  wherein  the  matching  ratio  is  60-40  in- 
stead of  the  more  liberal  90-10  ratio  provided 
in  the  conference  agreement.  It  Is  Intended 
by  the  conferees  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mrce  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  each  State  shall  utilize 
all  60-40  funds  apportioned  to  it  before  the 
lapse  period  and  that  no  State  will  be  per- 
mitted to  deliberately  lapse  any  of  the  60- 
40  funds  in  order  to  substitut*  therefor  the 
more  favorable  90-10  funds  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  total  Federal  funds  going  Into 
any  State  for  the  Interstate  System."  (Em- 
phasis ours.)  HJl.  Rep.  No.  2436,  84th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1956):  U.S.  CODE,  CONG.  &  ADM 
NEWS  at  2896  (1966). 

Thus,  there  is  a  clear  Indication  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  obligation  of  funds 
within  the  lapse  period  be  a  continuing  duty 
of  the  states.  Once  this  premise  is  recognized. 
It  is  not  persuasive  for  the  Secretary  to  argue 
that  the  lapse  period  of  118(a)  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary.  The  govern- 
ment position  Is  similarly  weakened  by  ref- 
erence to  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  where  it 
is  declared  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  the  highway 
system.  As  noted  earlier,  this  same  theme 
appears  throughout  the  Act  wherein  Con- 
gress directs  the  states  and  the  Secretary  to 
act  "as  soon  as  practicable." 

SECTION    101  (C) 

When  the  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  are  considered  as  a  whole,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  Secretary  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  withhold  funds  for  anti- 
Inflationary  purposes.  This  construction  is 
supported  by  Section  101(c).  After  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion  "  In  1967  ruled  that 
impoundment  of  highway  funds  was  permis- 
sible under  the  Highway  Act.  Congress  passed 
Section  101  (c)  specifically  saying  that  it  "was 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  under  existing 
law"  the  Secretary  was  not  to  impound  funds 
under  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act.  Upon 
subsequent  amendment  to  the  Act  in  1970, 
the  House  Report  significantly  stated: 
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"It  has  been  clearly  demoiistrated  that  the 
Federal -aid  highway  progmm  can  operate 
successfully  and  efficiently  only  so  long  as  Its 
planning  and  programming  can  be  baaed  on 
an  assured  comparatively  long-term  level  of 
financing.  | 

"The  ioithholding  of  higAway  trust  funds 
OS  an  anti-inflationary  measure  is  a  clear  iHo- 
lation  of  the  intent  of  the]  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed  in  section  15  of  the  nederal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  We  again  ufesh  to  emphasize 
the  clear  legislative  intent  t^at  funds  appor- 
tioned shall  not  be  impoujfded  or  withheld 
from  obligation.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  ours.)  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  91-1554,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970); 
U.S.  CODE,  CONG.  &  AD&1  NEWS  at  5401 
(1970). 

However,  assuming,  as  th  j  Secretary  con- 
tends, that  the  "sense  of  Cc  igress"  language 
is  precatory  and  merely  reflei  its  a  policy  state- 
ment, nevertheless,  such  1  ing^age  can  be 
useful  m  resolving  amblguUles  in  statutory 
construction.  See  Connectic\  it  Light  &  Power 
Co.  V.  Federal  Power  Comiiission.  324  U.S. 
515,  527  (1945) ;  2  Sutherlan<  ,  Statutory  Con- 
struction i  4820  (3d  ed.  1943  i .  Moreover,  Sec- 
tion 101(c)  takes  on  an  a(  ded  significance 
since  it  is  a  Congressional  nterpretation  of 
prior  law — for  the  words  ua  sd  are  "It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  undsr  existing  law." 
And  as  the  most  recent  pi  snouncement  of 
the  Supreme  Court  observss:  "Subsequent 
legislation  declaring  the  it  tent  of  an  ear- 
lier statute  is  entitled  to  great  weight  In 
statutory  construction."  R?d  Lion  Broad- 
casting Co.  V.  FCC.  395  t-S.  367,  380-381 
(1969).  Accord,  Federal  Hnusing  Adminis- 
tration V.  The  Darlington,  ,  nc,  358  U.S.  84, 
90  (1958);  Banco  Nacional  ie  Cuba  v.  Farr, 
383  F.  2d  166,  175  (2  Cir.  1917),  cert,  denied. 
390  U.S.  956  (1968).  But  see  Waterman 
Steamship  Corp.  v.  United  Si  ates,  381  U.S.  252 
(1966). 

Thus,  we  find  Section  10  (c)  merely  cor- 
roborates what,  as  was  pol:  »ted  out  earlier, 
the  statute  as  a  whole  alrea<!  y  provides — that 
apportioned  funds  are  not  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  purposes  totally  unrelated 
to  the  highway  program." 

Finally,  the  Secretary  urg  »s  that  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  Congress  has  fi  lied  to  pass  sub- 
sequent legislation  specifically  prohibiting 
the  Secretary  from  withholilng  obllgatlonal 
authority.  We  deem  this  Miother  straw  in 
the  wind. 

When  attempting  to  detei  mine  the  mean- 
ing and  Intent  of  a  partlct  lar  statute.  It  Is 
generally  held  that  the  rejec  tlon  by  Congress 
of  amendments  or  other  le|  Islatlon  relating 
to  the  statute  in  question  li  "not  conclusive 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  bill  In  the  un- 
amended form.  ...  It  is,  h<  wever,  a  circum- 
stance to  be  weighed  along  i  rlth  others  when 
choice  is  nicely  balanced."  Fox  v.  Standard 
Oa  Co.,  294  U.S.  87,  96  (193  i).  However,  un- 
der the  facts  of  the  Instan ;  case,  these  re- 
jections by  Congress  are  of  even  lesser  con- 
sequence, for  the  necessary  balance  is  miss- 
ing. In  Fox  the  amendment  nras  debated  and 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  ( ntlre  Senate.  In 
the  present  case,  there  weis  four  principal 
bills  Introduced  which  wouK  have  prohibited 
the  Secretary  from  impound  Ing  any  highway 
funds— S.  4049.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1968); 
H.R.  1214.  91st  Cong.,  la  t  Sess.  (1969); 
S.  3877.  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sesa  (1972);  and  S. 
3939,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (191  2) .  Of  these  four 
bills,  the  first  three  have  lever  even  been 
reported  out  of  committee.'*  There  have  been 
no  committee  hearings,  n  ports,  floor  de- 
bates, or  floor  votes  on  thes(  measures.  They 
simply  died  In  committee  :  or  no  explained 
reason.  The  last  bill,  S.  39:  9,  contained  an 
alternative  procedure  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  Secretary  from  withholding  ob- 
llgatlonal authority.  Only  tl  e  Senate  Report 
contained  this  procedure — H  was  not  part  of 
the  House  Report.^  When  th  >  Conference  Re- 
port was  submitted  the  altei  native  procedure 
was  drc^ped  altogether,  witl  no  concomitant 
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explanation.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  92-:  619,  93d  Cong 
2d  Sess  (1972).» 

Under  such  circumstances,  i  ihere  U  no  way 
of  ascertaining  why  these  vanous  bills  were 
not  enacted.  The  Secretary  argues  that  Con- 
gress did  not  want  to  proscilbe  the  Secre- 
tary's alleged  authority  to  withhold  obllga- 
tlonal authority.  But  It  Is  equally  plausible 
that  Congress  felt  that  the  blUs  were  un- 
necessary— that  It  was  their  understanding 
that  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  as  then 
existing  already  precluded  aiy  deferral  of 
obllgatlonal  authority.  When  the  rejection 
of  these  bUls  Is  viewed  In  this  light,  this 
legislative  history  Is  of  no  assistance  In  con- 
struing the  Act.  As  the  Supreiiie  Court  noted 
In  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America 
v.  Swan,  329  U.S.  520,  529  (1947) : 

"Finally,  petitioners  point  but  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  amend  S  3,  ^irst  (h) ,  so  as 
specifically  to  exclude  'yardma^ters  and  other 
subordinate  officers'  from  the  [Jurisdiction  of 
the  First  Division,  despite  the  Introduction 
of  two  bills  to  that  effect  In  the  Senate  In 
1940  and  1941.  These  bills  wire  sent  to  an 
appropriate  committee,  but  were  never  re- 
ported out.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
bills  died  because  they  were^thought  to  be 
unnecessary  or  undesirable.  N6  hearings  were 
held;  no  committee  reports  were  made.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  failtke  of  Congress 
to  amend  the  statute  is  withoy,t  meaning  for 
purposes  of  statutory  interpretation."*' 

See  also  Arnold  Tours,  Inc\v.  Camp  Nos 
72-1142,  1143  (1  Clr.  Dec.  13  1972);  Miller 
V.  United  States,  180  Ct.Cl.  7*2,  877  (1967); 
Brannan  v.  Stark,  186  F.2d  871,  883  (D.C 
Clr.  1950) ,  aff'd,  342  VS.  461  (1962) ;  see  gen- 
erally Hart,  Comment  on  Courts  and  Law- 
making, In  Paulsen,  ed.  Legil  Institutions 
Today  And  Tomorrow  46-47  [(The  Centen- 
nial Conference  Volume  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  1959);  Folsom,  Legiilative  History 
38(1972).  I 

ANTI-DEFICEENCT   ilCT 

Although  the  applicabUltyl  of  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act,  34  Stat.  49,  as  amended,  64 
Stat.  765,  31  U.S.C.  i  665(c),  \^as  not  argued 
on  this  appeal,  the  concluslcja  we  reach  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  proyislons  of  that 
Act.  Section  665(0)  (2)  allows  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (now  OMB),  when  apportion- 
ing appropriation  fund,  to  set  up  reserves 
(I.e.,  withhold  the  fund)  In  orAer  "to  provide 
for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  bavlngs  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possiblejby  or  through 
changes  in  requirements,  greater  efficiency 
of  operations,  or  other  developments  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  on  which  spch  appropria- 
tion was  made  available."  Hofarever,  the  Act 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  reserves  may 
only  be  established  when  the  funds  "will  not 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  mirposes  of  the 
appropriation  concerned.  .  .1  ."  (Emphasis 
ours.)  The  legislative  history  ks  emphatic  in 
noting  that  this  power  to  vHthhold  funds 
cannot  be  used  if  It  would  Jeopardize  the 
policy  of  the  statute. 

"It  is  perfectly  justifiable  And  proper  for 
all  possible  economies  to  be  efl  ected  and  sav- 
ings to  be  made,  but  there  is 
justification  for  the  thwartii\g  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  impounding  of 
funds.  If  this  principle  of  thw  irtlng  the  will 
of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of  funds 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Congress 
would  be  totally  Incapable  o'  carrying  out 
its  constitutional  mandate  ol  providing  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation."  (Etnphasls  ours.) 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  311 
(1950). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  aiiy  withholding 
In  order  to  "effect  savings"  oi  due  to  "sub 
sequent  events,"  etc.,  must  b«  considered  In 
context  of  not  violating  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  particular  appropriation 
statute.  Such  purposes  and  objectives  are 
necessarily  violated  when  one  charged  with 
implementing  the  statute  acps  beyond  his 
delegated  authority. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  conclude  that  the  statutory  provisions 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  23  UJS.C.  i  101  et  seq.  (1970),  do 
not  expressly  or  impliedly  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  the  authority  to  obligate 
apportioned  funds  where  the  only  reasons 
are  those  advanced  by  the  Secretary  In  this 
case. 

As  earlier  indicated  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  of  mandamus  is  now  moot  and  Is  hereby 
ordered  vacated.  The  judgment  granting 
declaratory  relief  In  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is 
affirmed.  "The  defendants  are  hereby  enjoined 
from  withholding  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
now  and  in  the  future,  the  authority  to  ob- 
ligate Its  apportioned  fimds  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  for  reasons  allegedly 
related  to  the  status  of  the  economy  and  the 
need  to  control  Inflationary  pressures. 

Judgment  affirmed,  as  modified. 

FOOTNOTES 

^In  addition  to  several  states,  the  follow- 
ing also  submitted  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  appellee :  Senator  Samuel  J. 
Ervln,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee;  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  Pro  Tempore,  Chairman,  Judiciary 
Committee;  Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
MaJM-lty  Leader;  Senator  Rol>ert  C.  Byrd, 
Assistant  Majority  Leader;  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  Chairman,  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Chair- 
man, Appropriations  Conunlttee;  Senator 
Howard  W.  Cannon.  Chairman,  Aeronautical 
&  Space  Sciences  Committee;  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Committee;  Senator  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlgbt.  Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Chairman, 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee;  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Interior  &  Insular 
Affairs  Committee;  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Chairman,  Poet  Office  &  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee; Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Commerce  Committee;  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf,  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization;  Senator  John 
Bparkm&n,  Chairman,  Banking,  Housing  & 
Urban  Affairs  Committee;  Senator  Stuart 
Symington;  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee; Representative  J.  J.  Pickle;  Repre- 
sentative Benjamin  Rosenthal:  Representa- 
tive Morris  K.  Udall;  Senator  John  A.  Stennls, 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee;  Sena- 
tor Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Chairman,  Agricul- 
ture Ic  Forestry  Committee;  Senator  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Chairman,  Aeronautical  &  Space 
Sciences  Committee:  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey:  Senator  John  V.  Tunney;  Repre- 
sentative William  V.  Alexander,  Jr.;  Repre- 
sentative Robert  F.  Drlnan;  and  Public  Citi- 
zen, Inc. 

•  As  amended.  23  U.S.C.  i  101  et  seq.  (1970) . 
Th»  act  of  deferring  authority  to  obligate 
funds  U  generally  referred  to  as  "contract 
controls." 

•Under  Section  209  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  23  UjS.C.  {  120  note, 
there  is  established  a  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Appropriated  into  that  fund  are  specified 
percentages  of  certain  highway  user  taxes, 
such  as  taxes  on  dieeel  fuel,  gasoline,  trucks, 
tires,  etc.,  which  are  received  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. These  funds  are  then  used  to  reimburse 
the  states  for  expenditures  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act. 

•The  district  court  restricted  its  Issuance 
of  mandamus  to  fiscal  year  1973.  The  date  of 
the  district  court's  hearing  was  June  19,  1972, 
and  the  record  shows  that  on  June  15,  1972*, 
Missouri  was  Informed  that  It  would  be 
entitled  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds  originally 
apportioned  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Thus,  on 
the  date  of  Judgment,  August  7,  1972,  there 
was  no  specific  duty  breached  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  ordered  for  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out. 

*The  original  action  was  commenced  on 


August  14.  1970,  and  related  to  highway 
funds  Impounded  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  This  was  dismissed  as  moot 
since  the  court  found  that  at  the  time  of 
trial  the  contract  controls  had  been  re- 
moved and  that  Missouri  had  been  allowed 
to  obligate  all  funds  which  had  originally 
been  apportioned  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
previous  years.  However,  the  court  permitted 
Missouri  to  file  an  amended  complaint  to 
pursue  Its  claims  for  the  years  after  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"The  possible  difficulty  with  mandamus  Is 
the  judicial  gloss  requiring  that  the  duty 
sought  must  be  a  positive  command  so 
plainly  defined  as  to  be  free  from  doubt. 
Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Tribe  of  In- 
dians v.  Udall,  356  F.  2d  364  (8  Clr.  1966), 
cert,  denied,  385  VS.  831.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  hBis  stated,  "where  the  duty  .  .  .  de- 
pends upon  a  statute  or  statutes  the  con- 
struction or  application  of  which  is  not  free 
from  doubt.  It  is  regarded  as  Involving  the 
character  of  Judgment  or  discretion  which 
cannot  be  controlled  by  mandamus."  Wilbur 
V.  United  States  ex  rel.  Kadrie,  281  U.S.  206. 
219  (1930).  Nevertheless,  if  the  Secretary 
was  not  delegated  any  discretionary  power 
to  withhold  obllgatlonal  authority  for  antl- 
Infiatlonary  purposes,  the  Secretary  would  be 
acting  outside  the  scope  of  his  power  and  it 
would  appear  that  mandamus  was  intended 
to  provide  a  basis  for  such  relief.  See  Peo- 
ples V.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 427  F.  2d  561,  665  (D.C.  Clr.  1970)  — 
"While  the  statute  11361]  Is  couched  in  terms 
of  mandamus  action.  Its  liberalizing  pur- 
pose .  .  .  was  Intended  to  permit  District 
Courts  generally  to  issue  appropriate  cor- 
rective orders  where  Federal  officials  are  not 
acting  within  the  zone  of  their  permissible 
discretion  but  are  abusing  their  discretion 
or  otherwise  acting  contrary  to  law.  .  .  ."  See 
also  Udall  v.  Wisconsin,  Colorado  and  Minne- 
sota, 306  F.  2d  790,  793  (D.C.  Clr.  1962),  cert, 
denied,  371  U.S.  969  (1963).  See  generally 
Byse  and  Flocca,  Section  1361  of  The  Man- 
damus And  Venue  Act  Of  1962  And  "Non- 
statutory" Judicial  Review  Of  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Action,  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  308 
(1967).  However,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
issue  concerning  a  writ  of  mandamus  is 
moot  as  far  as  this  appeal  is  concerned.  See 
note  4  supra. 

'  Federal  courts  are  apparently  divided  as 
to  whether  Section  10  of  the  APA  confers 
Independent  Jurisdiction  (Section  10  gener- 
ally provides  that  "[a]  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  becaxise  of  agency  action  ...  is  en- 
titled to  Judicial  review  thereof,"  and  that 
"final  agency  action  for  which  there  is  no 
ether  adeqiiate  remedy  in  a  court  (Is]  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.").  Compare  Brennan 
v.  UdaU,  251  F.  Supp.  12  (D.  Colo.  1966), 
aff'd,  379  F.  2d  803  (10  Clr.  1967) ,  cert,  denied. 
389  U.S.  975,  with  Arizona  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  v.  DepartTnent  of  HEW, 
449  P.  2d  466,  464  (9  Cir.  1971),  cert,  denied. 
405  U.S.  919  (1972).  For  a  general  review  of 
the  problem,  see  Cramton,  Nonstatutory  Re- 
view of  Federal  Administrative  Action:  The 
Need  For  Statutory  Reform  Of  Sovereign 
Immunity,  Subject  Matter  Jurisdiction,  And 
Parties  Defendant,  68  Mich.  L.  Rev.  387,  444 
(1970).  This  court  has  held  that  the  APA 
does  not  confer  independent  jurisdiction. 
Twin  Cities  Chippewa  Tribal  Council  v. 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  370  F.  2d  529, 
532  (8  Clr.  1967).  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  spoken  directly  to  the  Issue, 
Its  recent  cases  tend  to  look  favorably  upon 
construing  Section  10  as  an  affirmative  grant 
of  jurisdiction.  Sec,  e.g..  Rusk  v.  Cort,  369 
U.S.  367,  371-372  (1962);  AblwU  Labora- 
tories V.  Gardner.  387  U.S.  136,  141  (1967); 
Gardner  v.  Toilet  Goods  Ass'n.,  387  UJ3.  167, 
177  (1967)  (opinion  of  Fortas,  J.);  Citizens 
to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe,  401  U.S. 
402  (1971).  See  generally  Byse  and  Flocca, 
supra  note  6,  at  330-331. 


'■In  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
formula,  former  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, F.  C.  Turner,  has  observed:  "There  is 
absolutely  no  discretion  of  any  kind  in  our 
office  with  respect  to  how  much  any  State 
gets  In  any  of  these  categories  of  funds  [pur- 
suant to  the  formula).  The  app<M-tlonment  Is 
specified  in  the  law  and  we  distribute  it 
right  to  the  dollar."  Testimony  reported  In 
Hearings  on  Executive  Impoundment  of  Ap- 
propriated Funds  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  92nd  Oong.,  1st  Sess.  at  80 
(1971)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Senate  Hear- 
ings]. 

•In  Section  109  Congress  sets  forth  some 
ten  detailed  standards  which  are  to  guide  the 
Secretary's  approval  under  S  106(a).  These 
standards  relate  to  construction  and  safety 
considerations.  See  note  16  infra. 

'"Under  Section  118(b),  "expenditure"  is 
defined: 

".  .  .  .  Such  sums  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  expended  if  a  sum  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  and  previous  fiscal 
years  Is  covered  by  formal  project  agreements 
providing  for  the  expendltvire  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  each  Act  which  contains  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  Federal-aid  highways." 

"See  testimony  of  F.  C.  Turner,  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  8,  69. 

"  Although  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  act,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion we  assume  that  there  Is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  general  appropriation 
and  the  grant  of  authority  to  apportion  funds 
to  the  respective  states  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  The  actual  appropriation  of 
money  under  the  statute  Is  ministerial.  It 
does  not  occur  until  monies  are  appropriated 
to  be  paid  from  the  trust  fund  to  reimburse 
the  states  for  construction  already  completed 
under  the  Act.  See  Section  209(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956,  70  Stat.  397, 
23  U.S.C.  5  120  note. 

"  See  generally  Stassen,  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers And  The  Uncommon  Defense:  The  Case 
Against  Impounding  Of  Weapons  System 
Appropriations,  57  Geo.  L.  J.  1159,  1181  n  117 
(1969);  Ramsey,  Impoundment  By  The  Ex- 
ecutive Department  Of  Funds  Which  Con- 
gress Has  Authorized  It  To  Spend  Or  Obli- 
gate, Legislative  Research  Service  (Library  of 
Congress)  at  16  (1968);  Davis,  Congressional 
Power  To  Require  Defense  Expenditures,  33 
Ford.  L.  Rev.  39,  65  ( 1964) . 

"In  this  connection,  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  Secretary  urges  that  his  controls 
ordinarily  Involve  only  five  months  deferral 
and  that  Impact  on  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram Is  not  substantial.  The  latter  fact  is 
disputed.  For  example,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  has  observed: 

"Cutbacks  and  freezes  on  the  availability 
of  highway  trust  fund  money  have  been  in- 
voked by  the  executive  branch  on  various 
occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  alleg- 
edly as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  measure,  even 
though  funds  were  and  are  available  In  the 
trust  fund  to  meet  expenditure  resulting 
from  the  obligation  of  such  funds.  This 
curb-against-infiatlon  argument  is  without 
merit.  The  resulting  delays  in  construction 
inevitably  mean  that  the  costs  will  be 
greater.  This  stop-start  manipulation  of  the 
highway  program,  with  the  uncertiiln  posi- 
tion into  which  contractors,  laborers,  and 
State  highway  programers  are  put,  cannot 
but  help  to  boost  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
program."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1554.  91st  Cong., 
2d  Be^f.  (1970);  U.  S.  CODE,  CONG.  &  ADM. 
NEWSkat  5401  (1970). 

Whether  it  does  or  does  not  clearly  falls 
outside  our  judicial  duty  here — we  look  to 
the  statute  and  not  to  the  result  of  the  Sec- 
retary's action  in  order  to  determine  his 
lawful  authority. 

"Although  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide, a  reasonable  construction  of  Section 
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118(a)  la  contrary  to  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ment that  the  states  bave  no  Inchoate  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  the  funds  so  appor- 
tioned. Section  118(a)  provides: 

The  Conference  Committee  Report  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  Section  601 : 

"AVAELABlLrrY   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"The  Senate  amendment  virould  have  pro- 
vided that  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  any  program  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Faculties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  cer- 
tain acts  relating  to  Indian  health  programs, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

"The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  it  is 
limited  to  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
ending  before  July  1.  1973,  and  applies  only 
to  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  programs 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963.  The  purpose  of  thU  amendment  is  to 
prevent  administratively  imposed  freezes, 
reductions,  and  rollhacks  from  applying  to 
health  programs  authorized  under  these  acts. 
Where  a  program  authorizes  availability  of 
appropriations  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year, 
and  funds  are  appropriated  to  cover  more 
1 1  than   one   fiscal   year,    the   conferees   Intend 

that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to  the  en- 
|C  tire  period  covered  by  the  appropriations." 

(Ovir  emphasis.)  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1167,  91st 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1970),  U.S.  CODE,  CONO.  tc 
ADM.  NEWS  at  3369  (1970) . 

President  Nixon  vetoed  this  bill  and  In  hla 
message  to  Congress  he  recognized  that  the 
•shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure" language  of  Section  601  was 
mandatory  in  nature.  His  veto  message 
stated  In  pertinent  part: 

"One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provisions 
of  the  bill  Is  in  section  601.  Here,  the  Con- 
gress insists  that  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry  out  the 
program  Involved  must  be  spent.  In  addition 
to  restricting  flexibility  in  management  of 
Federal  expenditures,  this  provision  would 
Interfere  with  my  ability  to  comply  with  the 
limitation  on  total  1971  spending  that  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee."  Public  Papers  of  the 
President,  Richard  Nteon,  1970  at  513-514. 
Congress  subsequently  passed  this  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  See  42  U.S.C.  i  201  note 
(1970). 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  bill.  Included  In 
that  legislation  was  the  following  provlsloi^: 

"AVAILABZLITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limita- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  funds 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  programs  to  which  this  title 
is  applicable  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year." 
Section  406  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  82  Stat.  1094,  20  U  S  C 
S  1226  (1970). 

"5  118.  AvaUablUty  of  sum  apportioned. 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  date  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  certified  to  each  State  highway  de- 
partment the  sums  apportioned  to  each  Fed- 
eral-aid  system  or  part  thereof  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  under  this  title,  or  under 
prior  Acts,  such  sums  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title."  (Italic ours.) 

The  phrase  "shaU  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture" Is  Indicative  of  a  Congressional  Intent 
that  the  money  so  apportioned  may  be  fully 
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the  existing  and  probable  f utui  e 

and   conditions   In   a   manner   c 

safety,  durabUity,  and  economy 

nance;    (2)    that  wUl  be  des 

structed  in  accordance  with 

suited  to  accomplish  the 

and  to  conform  to  the 

each  locality. 
"(b)     The    geometric    and 

standards  to  be  adopted  for  tkie 

System  shall  be  those  approved 

retary  in  cooperation  with  th( 

way   departments.   Such   stancards 

plied   to   each   actual   construi  ition 

shall  be  adequate  to  enable  sv  ch 

accommodate  the  types  and  voli  imes 

anticipated  for  such  project  fo" 

year  period  commencing  on  th^ 

proval  by  the  Secretary,  under 

this  title,  of  the  plans, 

estimates   for  actual 

project.  The  right-of-way  widtjh 

terstate  System  shall  be  adeq 

construction   of  projects   on 

System  to  such  standards. 

shall  In  all  cases  provide  for 

lanes   of   traffic.   The   Secretary 

such  standards  uniformly 

States. 

"(c)  Projects  on  the  Federal 

system  in  which  Federal  funqs 

shall  be  constructed  according 

tlons   that   will   provide   all 

and    permit    maintenance    at 

cost, 
"(d)    On  any  highway 

Federal  funds  hereafter 

any  such  project  constructed 

ber  20,  1944,  the  location,  form 

of    Informational,    regulatory 

signs,  curb  and  pavement  or  c 

and  traffic  signals  Installed  or 

public  authority  or  other  ag 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

department    with    the    concu. 

Secretary,   who   is   directed   to 

in  such  installations  as  wUl  pre 

and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
"(e)   No  funds  shall  be     . 

pendlture  on   any  Federal-aid 

highway  affected   under  chapter 

title,  unless  proper  safety  prote  c 

complying  with  safety  standard^ 

by  the  Secretary  at  that  time 

quate  shall  be  installed  or  be 

at   any   highway   and   railroad 

ing  or  drawbridge  on  that  i 
highway  with  respect  to  which 
tures  are  to  be  made. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not. 
precedent  to  his  approval  unde: ' 
of  this  title,  require  any  State  to 
to,  or  control  of,  any  margina 
the   proposed   highway  in 
reasonably     necessary     for 
median    strips,    gutters,    dltcheb 
slopes,   and   of  sufficient  wldtt 
service  roads  for  adjacent 
safe  access  at  controlled 
to  expedite  traffic,  promote  safet  f 
mlze  roadside  parking. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  issiie  within  30 
days  after  the  day  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  guidelines  for 
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minimizing  possible  eoU  erosion  from  high- 
way construction.  Such  guidelines  sh»U  ap- 
ply to  all  proposed  projects  with  respect  to 
which  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
are  i4;>proved  by  the  Secretary  after  the  Is- 
suance of  such  guidelines. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  July  1, 1972,  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  officials,  shaU  submit  to 
Congress,  and  not  later  than  90  days  after 
such  submission,  promulgate  guidelines  de- 
signed to  assure  that  possible  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  effects 
relating  to  any  proposed  project  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  have  been  fully  considered 
in  developmg  such  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  In  the  best 
overaU  public  Interest,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  fast,  safe  and  efficient 
transportation,  public  services,  and  the  costs 
of  eliminating  or  minimizing  such  adverse 
effects  and  the  following: 

"(1)    air,  noise,  and  water  pollution; 

"(2)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values, 
community  cohesion  and  the  avaUablllty  of 
public  fficUlties  and  services; 

"(3)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and   prc^erty   values   losses; 

"(4)  injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses   and   farms;    and 

"(6)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth. 

Such  guidelines  shall  apply  to  aU  pro- 
posed projects  with  respect  to  which  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  issuance  of  such 
guidelines. 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
ai^roprlate  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials, 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  standards  for 
highway  noise  levels  compatible  with  dif- 
ferent land  uses  and  after  July  1,  1972,  shall 
not  approve  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
proposed  project  on  any  Federal-aid  system 
for  which  location  approval  has  not  yet  been 
secured  unless  he  determines  that  such 
plans  and  specifications  include  adeqviate 
noise  level  standards. 

"  (J )  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate guidelines  to  assure  that  highways 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  title  are  con- 
sistent with  any  improved  plan  for  the  im- 
plementation of  any  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  any  air  quality  control  region 
designated  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended." 
See   also  23   CFJR.   58  1.16-1.30    (1972). 

"  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  No.  32  (1967) .  The  Sec- 
retary has  to  a  large  extent  mcorporated  the 
reasoning  of  the  Attorney  General's  opmion 
In  its  brief  in  this  court. 

"The  Secretary  also  urges  that  the  right 
to  defer  funds  is  implicit  in  the  precatory 
language  of  Section  101(c)  since  Section 
101(d),  relating  to  other  expenditures  under 
the  Act,  uses  mandatory  language  and  Sec- 
tion 101(c)  does  not.  Section  101(d)  pro- 
Tides: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
unless  funds  for  such  expenditure  are  identi- 
fied and  included  as  a  line  item  In  an  ap- 
propriation Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
incurred  under  this  title  attributable  to  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  or 
highway  planning,  research,  or  development, 
or  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
by  Federal-aid  highway  legislation." 

The  simple  explanation  for  the  difference  in 
language  is  that  subsection  (c)  refers  to  "ex- 
isting law"  whereas  subsection  (d)  does  not. 
No  significance  was  intended  by  the  con- 


ferees. See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1780,  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1970):  U.S.  CODE,  CONG.  &  ADM. 
NEWS  at  6459  (1970).  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1554, 
gist  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970);  U.S.  CODE, 
CONG.  &  ADM.  NEWS  at  5401-5402    (1970). 

">  See  CCH,  Congressional  Index,  for  years 
1968,  1969  and  1972. 

»See  S.  Rep.  No.  92-1081,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1972);  HJt.  Rep.  No.  92-1443,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972) . 

*'  The  fioor  debate  on  the  Conference  Re- 
port Indicates  that  the  most  controversial 
provision  of  S.  3939  concerned  using  funds 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  purposes 
of  funding  a  mass  transit  program.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  inability  of  the  conferees 
to  agree  on  this  point  also  prevented  several 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  from  being  con- 
sidered on  their  merits.  See  118  Cong.  Rec.  S 
18361  et  seq.  (1972);  118  Cong.  Rec.  8  18636 
et  seq.  (1972) ;  118  Cong.  Rec.  H  10341  et  seq. 
(1972) .  Although  the  Conference  Report  was 
reported  out.  Congress  adjoiirned  before 
completing  final  action  on  this  bill. 

'•In  accord  is  Chief  Justice  Warren's  ob- 
servation in  United  States  v.  Wise,  370  U.S. 
405,  411  (1962)  : 

"The  appellee  seeks  succor  in  the  subse- 
quent legislative  history  accompanying  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  between 
1890  and  1914.  He  particularly  relies  upon 
H.R.  10539,  56th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1900).  This 
bUl  would  have  expressly  included  corporate 
officers  and  agents  in  the  definition  of  'per- 
sons' found  in  S  8.  The  report  accompanying 
that  bill  stated  that  the  existing  law  did  not 
subject  agents,  officers,  and  attorneys  to  pen- 
alltes.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  1506,  56th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  However,  statutes  are  construed  by  the 
courts  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage.  The  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  an  existing  statute 
by  a  subsequent  group  of  Congressmen  who 
are  promoting  legislation  and  who  are  un- 
successful has  no  persuasive  significance 
here.  .  .  .  Logically,  several  equally  tenable 
inferences  could  be  drawn  from  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  amendment  in 
the  light  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  existing  law  by  some  of  its  members, 
including  the  inference  that  the  existing 
legislation  already  incorporated  the  offered 
change."  (Italic  ours.) 

No.  72-1612.  Thx  Statx  Hichwat  Commis- 
sion OF  Missouri  v.  John  A.  Volpx,  Sec- 
retakt  of  transportation  of  thx  united 
States,  et  al. 

Stephenson,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

I  respectfully  dissent.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  district  court  erred  in  holding  that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  no  discretion  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  obligation  of  funds  appor- 
tioned under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
The  language  of  the  statute  and  its  his- 
torical interpretation  clearly  demonstrate  a 
deliberate  choice  by  Congress  to  grant  to  the 
Executive  discretion  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  apportioned  funds  wUl  be 
made  available  for  obligation. 

The  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (23  U.S.C. 
i  101  et  seq.)  Is  a  step-by-step  process.  The 
program  Involves  successive,  and  distinct, 
stages  of  authorizations,  apportionments, 
programs,  projects  and  appropriations.  The 
basic  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  Interstate  Highway  system  is  found  in 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966.  The  funds  expected  to  be  avaU- 
able with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  included 
In  these  authorizations  are  then  apportioned 
among  the  states  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^yri- 
ated.  23  U.S.C.  {104(a).  Funds  so  appor- 
tioned remain  available  for  obligation  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  close  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
authorized.  23  VS.C.  1 118(a),  (b).  After  »;p- 


portionment,  however,  the  states  must  sub- 
mit programs  for  proposed  highway  projects 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (appeUant  here)  before  they  may  obli- 
gate apportioned  funds.  23  U.S.C.  i  105.^  Ap- 
proval of  a  specific  program  by  the  Secre- 
tary results  In  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  23  U.S.C.  S  106(a). 
Payments  to  the  states  are  made  pursuant  to 
appropriation  acts  for  reimbursement  for 
work  performed.  The  amount  appropriated 
each  year  may  not  exceed  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  the  authorization  act,  nor  may 
it  exceed  the  funds  avaUable  m  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  Secretary  has 
withheld  its  approval  of  proposed  projects 
after  authorization  and  apportionment  but 
before  any  appropriation  has  been  made  by 
Congress. 

While  an  appropriation  act,  as  contrasted 
to  authorization  acts,  would  seem  to  be  man- 
datory in  Its  effect,  the  courts  have  held  that 
even  appropriation  acts  are  permissive  in 
nature  and  do  not  in  themselves  impose  an 
affirmative  duty  to  expend  the  funds.  McKay 
V.  Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  223  P. 
2d  623.  625  (C.A.D.C.  1955) .  Historically,  there 
has  been  considerable  support  for  this  con- 
struction. For  instance,  then  Senator  Truman 
said  m  1943, 

"When  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  It 
gives  the  executive  branch  an  authority  to 
Incur  obligations.  Certainly  none  of  us  hold 
that  we  give  a  mandate  to  expend  the  funds 
appropriated.  We  expect  the  funds  to  be  used 
only  where  needed,  and  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  to  carry  out  some  phase 
of  the  law."  89  Cong.  Rec.  10362  (emphasis 
added ) . 

The  legislative  branch  Itself  pointed  out  In 
a  Committee  Report  concerning  the  1951  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  an  "appropriation  of  a 
given  amount  for  a  particular  activity  con- 
stitutes only  a  celling  upon  the  amount 
which  should  be  expended  for  that  activity." 
H.  Rep.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  p.  9.  As 
early  as  1943  Congress  recognized  that  au- 
thorvsing  legislation  does  not  compel  the 
executive  branch  to  obligate  or  expend  high- 
way funds.  See  House  Conf.  Rep.  677,  78th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  4  (1943)  In  regard  to  !  9 
of  the  Rural  Post  Roads  Act  of  1943.  The 
fact  is  that  the  presidential  practice  of  with- 
holding authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
runs  at  least  as  far  back  as  1942.  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  now  Nixon  have  all  practiced 
it  to  varying  degrees.  MUler.  Presidential 
Power  to  Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  An 
Exercise  in  Constitutional  Decision  Making. 
43  North  Carolina  Law  Rev.  502.  613  (1965). 
Although  this  practice  Is  not  without  its 
critics.-  it  appears  to  be  an  established  prac- 
tice, Id.,  and  as  Judge  Cardozo  once  stated, 
"not  lightly  to  be  vacated  is  the  verdict  of 
quiescent  years."  Coler  v.  Com  Exchange  Bk., 
260  N.Y.  136,  164  N.E.  882/884  (1928).  Cf. 
Contractors  Ass'n  of  Eastern  Pa.  v.  Secretary 
of  Labor.  442  F.2d  169,  171  (CAS  1971).  By 
Implication  the  practice  has  received  fre- 
quent statutory  recognition.  An  example  Is 
the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  31  U.S.C.  i  665(c)  (1 ) 
which  provides  that  "authorizations  to  cre- 
ate obligations  by  contract  in  advance  of 
appropriations  shall  be  so  apportioned  as  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  and  economical 
use  thereof."  (Emphasis  added).  And  31 
U.S.C.  {701(a)(2)  of  the  same  Act  provides 
for  reversion  of  unobligated  appropriated 
funds  to  the  fund  from  which  they  originally 
were  derived.  If  Congress  expected  full  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  it  obviously  would  ap- 
pear unnecessary  to  include  such  a  pro- 
vision. It  is.  therefore,  my  view  that  in 
the  absence  of  specific  statutory  language 
to  the  contrary.  Congress  has  given  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  the  power  to  withhold  au- 
thorized but  unobligated  funds  from  ex- 
penditure.* 

I  now  turn  to  the  q>eclfflc  statutory  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  de- 
termine whether  Congress  has  provided  a 
specific  mandate  to  spend  authorized  but  un- 
obligated funds.  23  n.S.C.  {  101(c)  provides: 

"It  is  the  tense  of  Congress  that  under  ex- 
isting law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal -Aid  system  .  .  .  shall  be  Impounded 
or  withheld  from  obligation,  for  purposes  and 
projects  as  provided  In  this  title,  by  any 
officer  or  employee  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Crovernment,  .  .  .  ."  (E:mphasls 
added.) 

23  U.S.C.  I  101(d)  provides  In  clear  manda- 
tory terms: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  trust  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
unless  .  .  .  specifically  authorized  .  .  .  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  Federal -aid  high- 
way legislation."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Sections  (c)  and  (d)  were  added  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  In  1968.  Pub.  L. 
80-495,  i  1S.<  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
section  (d)  as  originally  enacted  In  1968 
started  with  the  "It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress" phrase  also  found  In  section  (c) .  How- 
ever, when  23  TJ.S.C.  }  101  was  amended  to 
Its  present  form  In  1970,  the  phrase  "No 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated"  was 
substltued  for  the  "sense  of  Congress"  phrase 
In  section  (d)  but  not  In  section  (c) .  Pub.  L. 
91-605,  i  107.  By  reenactlng  i  101(c)  without 
pertinent  modification  but  amending  101(d) 
Congress  implicitly  accepted  the  nonmanda- 
tory  construction  placed  on  S  101(c)  by  the 
Secretary  after  receiving  Atorney  General 
Clark's  opinion"  In  1967. 

Cf.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Gullett  Gin  Co.,  340  U.S.  381,  366  (1951).  In 
a  similar  vein  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  said  In  1961 : 

"Approval  of  an  administrative  Interpreta- 
tion Is  not  lightly  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Congress;  but  the  evidence  of  awareness  by 
Congress  of  the  .  .  .  Interpretation  over  a 
very  considerable  period,  during  which  Con- 
gress considered  the  legislation  several  times 
with  no  change  ...  as  administratively  in- 
terpreted cannot  be  altogether  Ignored." 

Empire  State  Highway  Transp.  Ass'n  v. 
Federal  Maritime  Bd.,  291  F.2d  336.  341 
(CA.D.C.  1961).  Accord,  Norwegian  Nitrogen 
Products  Co.  V.  United  States.  288  U.S.  294, 
313  (1933). 

If  Congress  Intends  to  mandate  to  the 
Executive  branch,  this  should  be  unam- 
biguously stated  in  the  legislation  so  the 
President  understands  clearly  when  he  hais 
been  directed  and  when  be  has  been  given 
discretionary  powers.  In  this  regard,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  phrase  "sense  of  Congress"  is 
only  precatory  In  its  effect.  The  phrase  has 
been  the  subject  of  interpretation  in  two 
opinions  of  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, both  construing  15  U.S.C.  S  616A.  The 
latest,  42  Op.  Att'y  Oen.  20   (1965)    stated: 

"This  section,  by  expressing  the  'sense  of 
Congress'  that  government  agencies  'shall' 
require  the  exports  to  be  carried  exclusively 
in  United  States  vessels,  is  not  mandatory 
and  does  not  preclude  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration from  permitting  60  per  cent  of  the 
cargoes  to  be  carried  in  vessels  of  the  recip- 
ient country  .  .  .  ." 

In  1934  the  Attorney  General  found  that 
the  "sense  of  Congress"  language  Indicated 
that  the  statutory  requirement  of  15  VS  C 
616A  was  to  be  carried  out  "only  If  feasible 
to  do  so."  37  Op.  Att'y  Oen.  646  (1934) . 

In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of  tbla 
and  other  statutes  and  because  the  expres- 
sion "sense  of  Congress"  connotates  a  poUcy 
rather  than  a  directory  statement,  It  la  my 
view  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
the  power  to  defer  the  aTailabUlty  to  the 
states  of  those  funds  authorized  and  appor- 
tioned for  highway  construction  which  have 


not  become  the  subject  of  i 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the 
ment  in  favor  of  a  state. 
I  must  therefore  dlswnt. 


FOOTNOTES 
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contractual  ob- 
T^deral  Oovem- 


tbe  Executive's 


*In  an  attempt  to  curtail 
practice  of  withholding  ap  >ortioned  funds 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Hl(  hway  Act.  the 
Senate  in  1972  approved  a  I  111  S.  3939,  92nd 
Cong.,  2d.  Seas.  (1972),  whl;h  would  elimi- 
nate the  project-by-projecl  review  of  the 
Secretary.  It  would,  in  effet,  have  created 
a  contractual  obligation  on  ;he  Government 
immediately  after  funds  wi  re  apportioned. 
The  Secretary  would  not  t  hen  be  able  to 
withhold  funds  by  simply  not  approving 
proposed  projects.  See  H.  R«  p.  92-1081,  92nd 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  The  correspo  iding  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  H.  Rep.  92- 
1443.  92nd  Cong..  2d  Sess.  JThe  Conference 
Committee  accepted  the  Hoiise  version  with- 
out the  proposed  Senate  prdvislon.  Congress 
then  adjourned  prior  to  fln^l  action  on  the 
1972  Federal-Aid  Highway  Apt. 

'  See  generally  Boggs,  Executive  Impound- 
ment of  Congressionally  apptopriated  Funds, 
24  U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.  221  (1972);  Church,  Im- 
poundment of  Appropriatedwunds:  The  De- 
cline of  Congressional  Control  over  Executive 
Discretion,  22  Stanford  L.  aev.  1240  (1970). 

•Other  legislative  hlstor]  supports  this 
conclusion.  On  several  occa  ilons  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  Into  Congnss  which  woiild 
have  made  it  unlawful  to  i  ithhold  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  fro:  n  being  prompt- 
ly applied  for  the  purpose  d  isignated  In  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  USt.  11441.  86th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1958),  HJl.  1  .541.  86th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1958).  HJl.  11682  85th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  (1958),  S.  3578,  85th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
( 1958) ,  HJi.  1254.  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1960) , 
S.  4049.  90th  Cong.  2d  Sess,  (1968)  (an  at- 
tempt to  exempt  the  Pedei  al-Aid  Highway 
Act  from  the  1968  Inflations  ry  cuts  imposed 
by  Congress).  HJl.  1214,  91si  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969).  S.  3877,  92nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972). 
See  footnote  1  supra  for  the  most  recent  ac- 
tion by  Congress  in  this  respe  ct. 

*  An  examination  of  the  1(  glslatlve  history 
of  SS  (c)  and  (d)  reveals  a  concern  by  Con- 
gress over  the  practice  of  the  Executive  of 
impounding  or  wlthholdlig  apportioned 
funds.  Apparently  in  response  to  a  1967  At- 
torney General  opinion,  42  C  ip.  Att'y  Gen.  32 
(1967),  the  House  passed  a  bill  which  would 
have  amended  23  U.S.C.  S  ]  04  to  include  a 
mandatory  spending  provisl  in.  H.  Rept.  No. 
1584,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  11-12.  Conf. 
Rep.  No.  1799,  90th  Cong.,  2  id  Sess.,  (1968), 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  N  »ws  at  3537.  The 
Senate  did  not  reconunend  a  specific  amend- 
ment but  did  state  its  opp(  sltlon  to  reduc- 
tions in  funds  made  avail  ible  for  obliga- 
tion under  the  Pederal-ald  highway  program 
which  relate  directly  to  th*  "planning  and 
design  of  highway  projects,]  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  necessary  f^r  such  projects, 
and  the  assistance  to  those  who  are  dislocated 
or  displaced  by  highway  cohstruction  proj- 


Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
^dmln.  News  at 


ects."  S.  Rep.  No.  1340,  90th 
(1968).  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
3501.  The  Conference  Committee  failed  to  ac- 
cept the  mandatory  House  I  inguage  and  in- 
stead adopted  the  Senate  bll,  which  Included 
the  "sense  of  Congress"  pbrf  se.  H.  Rep.  1799, 


VS.  Code  Cong. 
"This   resulted   In 
23  U.S.C.  i  101. 


to  'ntle  23.  It  is 
statements    of 


90th  Cong..  2nd  Sess..  (1968) 

&   Admin.   News   at   3537 

amendments  (c)  and  (d)  tt 

The  Conference  Report.  Id.  d  iscrlbes  23  U.S.C. 

{  101  as  the  "general  decUuation  of  policy' 

(emphasis  added)  applicable 

now    well    established    that 

policy  do  not  add  to  or  alter  ( peciflc  operative 

provisions  of  a  statute.  Sine  air  Refining  Co 

V.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  195,  20  8  (1962);  42  Op 

Att'y  Gen.  32   (1967).  Since  no  provision  of 

the  Act  gives  any  state  a  vei  ted  right  to  the 

apportioned  funds  prior  to  approval  by  the 

Secretary,  and  there  is  no  Express  mandate 

to  the  Secretary  to  approve  proposed  project*. 


17,  1973 


It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  tiiat  the  Secre- 
tary has,  in  his  discretion,  th!  authority  to 
withhold  unobligated  funds. 

•  "Dear  Mx.  Secbetary  :  Thjs  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  21,  l»e7,  requesting 
my  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  a  reduction 
in  the  amonut  of  Federal  aid  highway  funds 
which  may  be  obligated  dur^g  the  Fiscal 
Year  ending  June  30,  1967.         | 

An  appropriation  act  thus  peaces  an  upper 
and  not  a  lower  limit  on  expenditures.  The 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  [that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  under  Article  n,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution,  does  not  require 
that  funds  made  available  mupt  be  fully  ex- 
pended. This  principle  has  received  statutory 
recognition  In  the  Antl-Deficl«ncy  Act.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1906,  c.  510,  sec.  3,  34  Stat.  49  (31 
VS.C.  665(c) ) ,  which  authorises  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  effectuate  savings  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  and  In  31  U.S.C.  701,  which  pro- 
vides that  unexpended  appropriated  funds 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Many  factors  must  be  weigljed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive In  determining  the  ei^nt  to  which 
funds  should  be  expended.  Consideration 
must  be  given  not  only  to  leglstative  authori- 
zations aind  appropriations  biit  also  to  such 
factors  as  the  effect  of  the  autttorlzed  expen- 
ditures on  the  national  ec(Mi(tmy  and  their 
relation  to  other  programs  Important  to  the 
national  welfare.  T 

A  situation  analogous  to  tqe  present  one 
arose  in  the  early  1940's  when  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  shifted  first  to  defense 
and  later  to  war  production.  At  that  time 
President  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  directed 
that  projects  having  a  lower  priority  would 
have  to  be  postponed  or  eve*  cancelled  in 
spite  of  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds.  In  response  to  complaints  about  the 
curtailment  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of 
certain  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Administration.  President  Roosevelt  set 
forth  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  branch  In  this  area:  I 

'It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  you  refer  to  as  "the  practice 
of  the  Bureau  [of  the  Budget)  of  impound- 
ing funds  duly  appropriated  by  the  Congress" 
is  In  fact  action  by  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
has  two  purposes.  The  first  purpoee  is  com- 
pliance with  the  Anti-Deficieqcy  Act,  which 
requires  that  appropriated  funds  be  so  ap- 
portioned over  the  fiscal  year  as  to  insure 
against  deflclncy  spending.  •  •  •  Secondly, 
the  apportionment  procedure  is  used  as  a 
positive  means  of  reducing  exttenditures  and 
saving  money  wherever  and  whenever  such 
savings  appear  possible.  I 

■While  our  statutM^  systent  of  fund  ap- 
portionment Is  not  a  Bubstltiite  for  item  or 
blanket  veto  power,  and  should  not  be  used 
to  set  aside  or  nullify  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  I  cannot  believe  th«  you  or  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  would  takq  exception  to 
either  of  these  purposes  which  are  common 
to  sound  business  managemeat  everywhere. 
In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  Congress, 
by  the  appropriation  process,  bias  made  avail- 
able specified  sums  for  the  various  programs 
and  functions  of  the  Oovempent  ts  not  a 
mandate  that  such  funds  must  be  fully  ex- 
pended. Such  a  premise  would,  take  from  the 
Chief  Executive  every  incentive  for  good 
management  and  the  practice  of  common- 
sense  economy.  This  is  partioularly  true  In 
times  of  rapid  change  in  general  economic 
conditions  and  with  respect  to  programs 
and  activities  In  which  exact  standards  or 
levels  of  operation  are  not  and  cannot  well 
be  prescribed  by  statute.' "  42  pp.  Att'y  Gen. 
32  (1967). 


PURSUIT  OF  THE  TRUTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  pf-esident,  on 
March  29,  of  this  jresur,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  re^ransibfllty  of  public 
officials  to  place  their  greatest  loyalty  in 
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the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  devote  their  talents  and  energies 
to  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  truth.  Mr. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  suggested  a  wise  addendum  for  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  remem- 
bered by  newspaper  readers  for  his 
thoughtful  and  incisive  columns  that  for 
many  years  originated  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  were  reprinted,  quoted,  para- 
phrswed,  and  plagarlzed  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  at  the 
Sun,  Mr.  Johnson  states: 

Public  officials  .  .  .  who  do  not  pursue  the 
truth  are  going  to  be  pursued  by  the  truth, 
which  is  a  slow  runner,  but  tireless. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  quotes  from  a  wiser 
source  that: 

"Men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Truth  in  PuEStrrr 

Sib:  Senator  Mathias  Is  quoted  as  having 
said  in  the  Senate  recently  that  for  public 
officials  "pursuit  of  the  truth"  Is  the  best 
way  of  being  loyal  to  the  Constitution. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  the 
Senator  might  have  added  that  public  of- 
ficials, from  the  courthouse  to  the  White 
House,  who  do  not  pursue  the  truth  are  go- 
ing to  be  pursued  by  the  truth,  which  is 
a  slow  runner,  but  tireless.  When  they  are 
tempted  to  adopt  the  hush-up-and-cover-up 
policy  they  should  remember  a  truth  that  is 
still  going  strong  aftw  nearly  2,000  years: 
"Men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light  because  their  deeds  were  evU." 

Gebald  W.  Johnson. 

Baltimore. 


DAVID  BRODER  ON  SUBURBIA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  E>avid  Broder 
has  written  an  Intriguing  column,  "Sub- 
urbia: Vitality,  Selfishness,"  in  which 
he  casts  aside  some  frequent  misconcep- 
tions about  metropolitan  growth  in  re- 
cent years  and  points  out  the  competing 
trends  of  suburban  vitality  on  the  one 
hand  tmd  suburban  insularity  on  the 
other.  As  Mr.  Broder  argues,  the  political 
decisions  we  make  in  the  next  few  years 
•will  go  a  long  way  toward  determining 
finally  whether  we  are  doomed  to  a  pat- 
tern of  chronically  sick  inner  cities  that 
are  surrounded  by  vital,  self-contained 
suburbs  or  whether  we  can  develop 
"healthy  communities  within  a  healthy 
metropolitan  area — not  the  systematic 
sacrifice  of  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the 
most  privileged  of  the  parts." 

I  commend  Mr.  Broder's  column  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Sttbukbia  :  VrrAurr,  Seutbhness 
(By  David  S.   Broder) 

Philadelphia.— UntU  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion last  week  at  "the  Temple  University 
conference  on  the  suburban  reshaping  of 
American  politics,"  I  had— as  you  may  have— 
a  rather  distorted  picture  of  the  pattern  of 
population  growth  in  the  last  two  decades. 

As  Daniel  J.  Elazar,  director  of  Temple's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Federalism  told  xis. 


"the  contemporary  Image  of  American  \ir- 
banlzation  is  one  of  masses  of  people  living 
Is  very  large  cities.  In  unprecedently  large 
local  political  jurisdictions  far  removed  from 
the  decision-making  process,  with  no  real 
chance  to  participate  in  the  governance  of 
their  communities." 

The  facts,  he  pointed  out,  are  just  about 
exactly  opposite:  "The  major  beneficiaries  of 
metropolltanizatlon  in  our  generation  have 
been  cities  in  the  10.000-100,000  range." 

Cities  of  this  size  have  grown  more  rapidly 
in  number,  in  absolute  peculation  and  in  per- 
centage of  the  United  States  population  than 
any  other  category.  We  all  know  that  the 
proportion  of  Americans  living  in  rural  areas 
has  declined  in  the  last  half  century.  Fewer 
of  us  realize  that  the  proportion  living  in 
cities  over  1  million  was  lower  in  1970  than 
in  1920,  whUe  the  proportion  living  in  small 
and  medium-sized  cities  went  up  almost  60 
per  cent. 

Much  of  this  growth,  Elazar  demonstrated 
has  come  from  the  Incorporation  of  new  and 
Independent  political  Juirlfldictlons  within 
the  growing  metropolitan  areas. 

"The  political  meaning  of  suburbanization 
lies  In  just  this  phenomenon,"  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple sought  suburbanization  for  essentially 
private  pxirpoees,  revolving  around  better  liv- 
ing conditions.  The  same  people  sought  sub- 
urbs with  independent  local  governments  of 
their  own  ...  (in  order  to)  preserve  those 
life  styles  . . ." 

The  politics  of  these  communities  focuses 
on  zoning,  police  and  schools.  The  politicians 
they  produce— Including  Richard  Nixon  of 
Whlttler,  Calif.  (p<^.  72,683)  and  Spiro 
Agnew  of  TowBon,  Md.  (pop.  77.799)— are 
sympathetic  to  the  passion  of  these  suburban 
citizens  for  protecting  their  way  of  lUe 
against  any  threat  of  alteration  from  "out- 
siders." 

Most  of  the  poUtical  sclentuts  at  the  con- 
ference accepted  Elazar's  description  of  "sub- 
urbanization," but  there  was  stiff  argument 
about  the  implications  of  this  process  for 
the  future  of  American  society  and  pollUcs 

In  Elazar's  lyrical  vision,  these  small  subur- 
ban cities  offer  opportunities  for  developing 
a  variety  of  life  styles  and  "avenues  of  local 
self-government"  that  may  revive,  in  our 
metropolitan  civilization,  "the  kind  of  local 
liberty  characteristic  of  the  American  town 
of  an  earUer  (frontier)  age." 

Others  are  a  lot  less  sanguine  about  the 
situation.  Robert  C.  Wood,  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusette  and  the  last 
Democratic  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  said  the  suburban  communities 
are  "a  source  of  institutional  weakness  in 
our  urban  society,"  because  they  "insulate  a 
minority  in  a  position  of  privilege  in  the 
metropolitan  region"  and  "promote  conflict 
in  areas  such  as  housing  and  education, 
rather  than  facilitating  solutions." 

Many  others  at  the  conference  argued  that 
as  the  subiu-ban  communities  become  ever 
more  self-contained,  depending  less  on  the 
central  cities  for  new  migrants,  for  Jobs  en- 
tertainment, recreation  facilities  or  newspa- 
pers, they  will  grow  ever  more  selfishly  in- 
dependent and  less  willing  to  shoulder  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibiuty  for  those  left  be- 
hind in  the  older  cities. 

^This  argument  defines  what  is  probably 
the  central  issue  in  our  domestic  policy  de- 
bate—the course  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
for  the  balance  of  the  century.  1  came  away 
from  the  Temple  conference  convinced  of 
the  profound  merits  of  both  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  concerned  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seems  to  enjoy  only  one  of  them. 
There  is  a  strong  sense  of  political  vitality 
and  citizen  participation  in  the  small-city 
suburbs,  a  feeling  shared  by  thousands  of 
"new  activist"  housewives  and  houseowners 
that  they  do  have  a  voice  in  the  decision- 
making of  local  institutions.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
recognized  the  Importance  of  this  demand 


for  "community  control"  and  has  moved  to 
meet  it  through  revenue-sharing  and  other 
"New  Federalism"  programs. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  existence  of 
20,000  units  of  local  government  within  our 
225  metropolitan  areas  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous barrier  to  the  equitable  distribution  of 
jobs  and  education  of  taxes  and  amenities 
among  our  people. 

And  this  is  a  problem  the  administration 
has  not  really  addressed  in  its  policies.  In 
the  next  year,  there  will  be  a  whole  new 
national  debate,  and  impiortant  new  legisla- 
tion, on  housing,  education  and  taxes,  and 
the  goal,  this  time,  must  be  development  of 
healthy  communities  within  a  healthy  metro- 
politan area — not  the  systematic  sacrifice  of 
the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the  most  privileeed 
of  the  parts. 


BUDGET  CEILINO  REPORT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  joint  study 
committee  on  budget  control  yesterday 
recommended  creation  of  special  budget 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  These  committees  would  be 
charged  with  setting  a  congressional 
spending  ceiling  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year. 

I  have  long  felt  there  is  a  need  for  such 
a  budget  ceiling  mechanism,  so  that  Con- 
gress can  keep  Federal  spending  imder 
control.  Already  this  year  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  impose  a  $268  billion  limit  on 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1974,  a 
move  I  strongly  supported.  Now  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  we  create  a  means 
to  impose  such  a  ceiling  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year.  In  this  way  we  can 
establish  a  firm  limitation  on  the  huge 
increase  in  Federal  spending,  yet  pre- 
serve Congress'  constlutional  authority 
to  determine  priorities  within  that  lim- 
itation. 

Earlier  this  year  I  proposed  legislation 
which  embodies  many  of  the  provisions 
recommended  yesterday  by  the  joint 
study  committee.  S.  1213,  introduced 
March  14,  would  require  Congress  to  set 
a  clearly  defined  spending  ceiling  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  Total  appropria- 
tions for  a  fiscal  year  could  exceed  this 
celling  only  after  a  specific  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

My  legislation  would  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Federal  Spending  com- 
prised of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  By 
March  1  each  year  it  would  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  President's 
budget  proposal.  The  committee  would 
also  report  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
each  House  of  Congress  recommending  a 
limit  on  the  total  amount  of  outlays 
made  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Ap- 
propriations bills  could  not  be  taken  up 
until  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Joint  study  committee's  vtrillingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  spending  ceiling 
Issue.  Their  recommendations  are  a  step 
toward  fiscal  responsibility,  a  step  away 
from  wasteful  government  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  account  of  yester- 
day's Joint  study  committee  action  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 
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There  being  no  objectloo.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 

as  follows: 

Hn.L  Acts  To  Set  Up  Bpocet  Cmuno  Units 
(By  Sp«ncer  Rich) 

Spurred  jy  Ite  budget  batUe  with  President 
Nixon.  Congress  took  s  nutjor  step  yesterday 
toward  creating  the  machinery  for  clamping 
iu  own  annual  celling  on  federal  spending. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  3a-member  Senate- 
House  study  committee  on  budget  control 
approved  a  report  recommending  creation  ot 
special  budget  committees  in  each  chamber. 
Their  mission:  To  set  ceilings  for  spending 
and  appropriations  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  then  follow  up  to  see  that  the  ceilings 
weren't  breached. 

If  outlays  exceeded  the  target  flgur«8,  a 
aurcharge  on  personal  and  business  income 
taxes  would  be  voted  at  the  end  of  the  session 
to  cover  the  excess. 

"We  voted  out  unanimously  procedures  for 
Implementing  a  congressional  budget — and 
staying  within  the  limit,"  said  Rep.  Al  Ullman 
(D-Ore.),  co-chairman  of  the  study  commit- 
tee, which  was  set  up  last  year.  Ullman  la 
second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D-Miss.) ,  the  other 
co-chairman  and  second-ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  said 
the  study  committee's  recommendations  will 
be  introduced  in  the  House  before  departure 
Thursday  for  the  Easter  recess.  Similar  action 
Is  expected  In  the  Senate. 

Because  the  proposals  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  new  committees  in  each  chamber, 
they  must  flrst  be  referred  to  the  House  Rules 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  commit- 
tees before  going  to  the  floor  for  approval. 

Whltten  said  he  hopes  all  such  action  can 
be  completed  by  June  30,  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  so  that  the  new  budget-setting 
mechanism  can  be  put  in  place  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Whltten.  Ullman  and  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes 
(R-Ariz.),  another  study  committee  member, 
all  expressed  doubt  that  the  new  mechanism 
could  be  fully  applicable  to  the  already  pend- 
ing budget  for  fiscal  1974.  However,  it  would 
go  Into  effect  In  full  for  subsequent  budgets. 

Creation  of  a  mechanism  for  Congress  to 
set  and  police  Its  own  budget  ceilings  would 
fill  one  of  the  great  gaps  in  the  congressional 
structure  tor  consideration  of  economic 
policy. 

White  House  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
argued  that  because  each  appropriations  bill 
is  voted  separately,  while  tax  matters  are 
bandied  without  relation  to  sptendlng  levels. 
Congress  has  no  way  of  reasonably  balancing 
federal  Income  against  outgo — and  therefore 
the  President  must  Impound  funds  or  see 
the  federal  deficit  mount. 

The  new  structure  would  give  Congress  the 
means  to  balance  Income  against  outgo,  re- 
ducing the  Justification  for  unilateral  presi- 
dential action.  Here  Is  how  it  would  work: 

1.  Budget  conunlttees  would  be  set  up  In 
the  House  (with  21  members)  and  in  the 
Senate  (15  members) .  In  each  case,  one-third 
of  the  members  would  be  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  one-third  from  the 
Taxation  Committee  (House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance)  and  one-third  from 
other  committees.  (This  method  of  aptpolnt- 
ment  would  give  the  budget  committees  a 
preponderantly  conservative  cast,  which 
might  not  sit  too  well  with  liberal  Demo- 
crats.) 

2.  Each  spring,  the  committees  would  re- 
port out  resolutions  setting  overall  spending 
and  appropriations  target  ceilings,  estimat- 
ing a  permissible  level  of  federal  deficit,  and 
dividing  up  the  overall  spending  pie  am<mg 
the  various  subcommittees  ot  the  appropria- 
tions comlmttees.  After  approval  by  each 
chamber  and  conference  to  Iron  out  dUTer- 
ences.  the  two  chambers  would  agree  by  con- 
current resolution  on  final  target  flgaTC*. 
Ideally   by  May   1.   Anyone   offermg   a   fioor 
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amendment  to  Increaae  any  at  th*  levels  for 
a  departmant  in  the  resoluilon  would  also 
have  to  proposa  a  compenfatory  cut  else- 
where or  a  tax  or  debt  ceiling  Increase  to 
cover  the  added  coats. 

3.  A  almUar  concurrent  resolution  to  re- 
adjust the  levels  would  be  p^ued  in  Septem- 
ber, taking  mto  account  ne*v  economic  de- 
velopments and  new  tax  revenue  estimates, 
etc. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  final  "wrap-up" 
bill  would  be  passed,  Impo  Ing  a  tax  sur- 
charge (applicable  throug]  out  the  next 
calendar  year)  If  needed  to  )  revent  the  fed- 
eral deficit  from  exceeding  the  limits  Im- 
posed earlier.  Details  of  the  I  urcharge  would 
be  based  on  recommendations  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees. 
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WHO  SPEAKS   FOR   CONSUMERS? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  Pi  esldent,  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  Yc  rk  Times  pro- 
filed Mr.  Robert  Timm,  t^e  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
article  quotes  from  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Timm  in  the  Travel  Grou  )  charter  case 
in  which  he  said. 

The  primary  responsiblUt  r  <rf  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote a  sound  scheduled  air  transportation 
system  domestically  and  Intarnationally. 

Mr.  President,  of  coursej  the  CAB  has 
a  responsibility  to  maintain  a  reliable  air 
transportation  Industry,  but  it  also  has 
a  duty  to  provide  good  wrvice  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  farei.  Who  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  consumers  In  the 
proceedings  and  activities  of  the  CAB? 
No  one,  because  there  Is  no  Consumer 
Protection  Agency, 

Mr.  President,  the  airlnes  are  well 
represented  before  the  CIB.  For  fair- 
ness smd  balance  consumes  should  also 
be  represented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unmlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  wh  ch  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Ri  :ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fti  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  April  8,  1973 J 

CAB'S  New  Captain;  A  Brio  aTER  Hosnoir 

Is  FORSSXBIf   BT   Am  JNES 

(By  Robert  Llndsi  y) 

In  the  rolling  yellow  fields  of  eastern 
Washington,  w^ere  political  conservatism 
runs  almost  as  deep  as  the  we|ls  that  irrigate 
the  wheat  farms,  women  ta  this  day  use 
thimbles  given  to  them  moral  than  30  years 
ago  by  a  local  farmer  runninj  for  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  thimbles  read:  "Sew  '  'oull  Vote  for 
Bob  "nmm." 

Whether  the  thimbles  were  \  factor  In  the 
election  is  ln^>osslble  to  sa  r,  but  Robert 
Dale  Timm  won  by  one  vot ».  The  victory 
set  in  motion  a  career  that  ook  him  from 
the  farm  Into  state  politics,  n  itlonal  Repub- 
lican Party  affairs  and  a  Job  a  a  a  major  reg- 
ulatory agency  In  Washlngton^.C. 

In  January,  1971,  he  was  appointed  to  tba 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and^ve  weeks  ago, 
President  Nixon  named  the  ei-year-old. 
silver-haired  former  marine  clkalrman  ot  the 
five-man  agency  that  regiUate«  United  States 
airlines. 

Friends  back  home  Joke  thi  t  It  Is  Just  as 
well  that  he  gave  up  farming. 

"Everybody  said  he  had  to  grt  off  the  farm 
or  he'd  kill  himself,"  one  ot  1<U  best  frlenda 
In  Harrmgton.  Wash.,  said  reoenUy.  Hairliic- 
ton  Is  a  community  of  500  wh(  re  Mr.  Tlmm'a 
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brother,  Duane,  operates  the  i  amUy's  6,000- 
acre  wheat  farm. 

Many  executives  of  the  nation's  scheduled 
airlines  these  days  are  saying  that  Mr.  Timm 
may  be  on*  of  the  best  thlnga  to  have  hap- 
pened to  their  Industry  since  tjbe  Jet  engine. 
In  Its  almost  40  years  of  existence,  the 
ClTU  Aeronautics  Board  has  hod  to  live  with 
a  split  personality.  i 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  responllble  for  regu- 
lating a  $lO-bilUon-a-year  industry  and 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  more  than  170 
million  passengers  who  fly  annvially. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  cbirged  by  Fed- 
eral statute  to  encourage  the  gi  owth  of  com- 
mercial air  transportation  and  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  advocate  of  its  best  interests.  To 
many  C.A3.  members,  this  <lual  role  has 
posed  a  perplexing  problem.       J 

The  C.A.B.'s  principal  regulatory  clout  Is 
In  its  authority  to  set  domestic  fares  and  de- 
termine the  domestic  routes  that  airlines 
may  serve. 

Because  of  his  opinions  on  re  julatory  cases 
since  Joining  the  board,  Mr.  Timm  Is  ex- 
pected by  many  airline  execuljlves  to  stress 
the  Board's  role  as  economic  guardian  of  the 
industry  much  more  than  dU  his  prede- 
cessor, Secor  D.  Browne.  | 

Mr.  Browne,  saying  that  hej  had  become 
bored  with  the  Job  and  wanted  new  chal- 
lenges, resigned  In  February  to  rejoin  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  fac- 
ulty and  to  serve  as  a  tra: 
sultant. 

During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Bn 
board  In  establishing  a  freem 
ing  of  new  routes,  supported 
fare  Increases,  and  backed  a 
plan  by  which  several  airlines^  by  advance 
agreement,  reciprocally  cut  back  flights  on 
several  routes  to  reduce  excess  c^>aclty. 

Because  of  his  position  on  such  Issues, 
Mr.  Browne  was  generally  well -liked  by  in- 
dustry leaders  during  the  earlr  part  of  his 
fovur-year  tenure.  But  his  relations  with  the 
industry  co<^ed  during  the  last  frear  or  so. 

This  was  due  largely  to  his  role  In  helping 
to  shape  a  new  travel  concept  dalled  "Travel 
Group  Charters,"  or  "T.O.C.'s,"]  as  they  are 
commonly  known. 

Because  of  a  widening  gap  between  the 
cost  of  a  trans-Atlantic  ticket! on  a  sched- 
uled flight  and  the  bargain  rat^s  that  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  organizations  ahd  other  so- 
called  "affinity"  groups  were  paying  on  char- 
ter flights,  the  board  moved  ti  narrow  the 
gap-  I 

Last  September,  after  almost  |  two  years  of 
debate.  It  promttlgated  a  plan  aUowlng  any- 
one to  fly  on  a  budget-priced  cbarter  flight. 
The  main  prerequisite  was  th%t  he  had  to 
sign  up  for  the  trip  00  days  before  departure. 
The  goal  was  to  give  the  general  public  the 
beneflts  of  "bulk  buying"  heretofore  limited 
to  affinity  organizations.  Generally,  fares 
were  about  half  as  much  on  charter  flights 
as  on  conventional  scheduled  flints. 

So  far,  consumers  have  not  rushed  to  sign 
up  for  "T.O.C."  flights.  But  Mr,  Browne  was 
widely  assailed  by  the  schedulefd  airline  in- 
dustry for  developing  the  plan  because  for 
the  flrst  time  It  gave  nonscheduled  charter 
airlines  a  chance  to  carry  members  of  the 
general  public.  T 

Mr.  Timm  sided  wtth  the  sctieduled  air- 
lines in  the  dispute.  In  an  outspoken  110- 
page  dissent,  Mr.  Timm  criticized  the  board 
majority  that  had  approved  thej  T.O.C.  plan. 
Borrowing  verbatim  many  objections  to  the 
plan  raised  by  the  Air  Transoort  Associa- 
tion, the  scheduled  airlines' H  Washington 
lobbying  group,  he  called  T.G.Cls  Illegal  and 
said  they  could  lead  to  economic  ruin  for 
many  scheduled  lines.  Instead  of  Intrxxluc- 
ing  the  concept  on  an  across-therboard  basis, 
he  said,  it  should  have  been  carefully  experi- 
mented with  first. 

In  his  dissent,  Mr.  Timm  mad^  clear  one  of 
the  guiding  principles  of  hla  thin  Icing: 

"The  primary  re^wzwtblUty  it  the  CtvU 
Aeronautics    Board    Is    to    encsurage    and 
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promote  a  sound  scheduled  air  transportation 
system  domestically  and  IntematlonaUy." 

According  to  acquaintances,  there  Is  a  con- 
sistency to  his  conservative  outlook  regarding 
the  relationship  of  business  and  Government 
going  back  many  years. 

Although  his  convictions  have  not  deterred 
him  from  accepting  Federal  wheat  subsidy 
payments  for  the  family  farm,  Mr.  Timm  has 
frequently  criticized  Government  "hand- 
outs" programs  and  maintained  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  Interfere  with  commerce  and 
with  life  generaUy. 

"He's  what  you  might  call  a  rugged  indi- 
vidualist when  It  comes  to  business,"  one 
acquaintance  said.  "He  believes  In  an  honest 
day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work." 

Mr.  Timm  holds  a  degree  In  economics 
from  the  University  of  Washington.  He  Is 
married  and  has  two  daughters.  His 
principal  hobbles  are  golf  and  collecting  me- 
chanical gadgets.  Friends  describe  him  as 
warm,  modest,  gregarious  and  conscientioiis. 

After  his  experience  as  a  school  trustee, 
Mr.  Timm  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  served  there  between  1951  and  1959. 
While  he  has  become  reasonably  weU  off 
from  farming  and  businer  -.  investments, 
politics  has  played  an  incrt.>astngly  large 
role  in  his  lUe. 

He  became  a  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  the  State  of  Washington  in 
1959,  participated  in  many  state  and  national 
Republican  activities,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  program  planning  committee  of  the  1968 
Republican  Convention  In  Miami  that  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Nixon. 

Between  1966  and  his  appointment  to  the 
CJi.S.,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Utilities  and  Transportation  Commission, 
where  he  was  generally — but  not  always — re- 
garded as  sympathetic  to  the  Interests  of 
regulated  carriers. 

Mr.  Timm  had  no  prior  experience  In  the 
air-transport  Industry  before  being  appointed 
to  the  C.A.B.  by  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon. 
TraditlonaUy,  membership  on  the  board  Is  a 
patronage  Job. 

Mr.  Timm,  whose  salary  is  $40,000  a  year, 
has  only  one  of  flve  votes  on  the  board. 

The  most  controversial  issue  now  confront- 
ing the  board  Is  an  effort  by  Trans  World, 
American  and  United  to  continue  their  con- 
troversial agreement  to  limit  on  a  prear- 
ranged formula  the  number  of  seats  they  fly 
on  four  long-haul  routes.  These  routes  are 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

The  airlines  assert  that  such  an  agreement 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  each  line  from 
flying  many  unneeded  seats.  The  agreement, 
first  approved  In  1971,  reduced  seats  flown  on 
the  routes  an  average  of  28  per  cent  on  the 
four  routes.  The  plan  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire last  fall  because  the  recession-inspired 
traffic  slump  had  ended. 

Under  Mr.  Browne,  the  board  voted  last 
summer  to  permit  extension  of  the  plan 
through  AprU  28  to  give  the  airlines  time  to 
make  an  orderly  transition.  But  the  board 
majority  said  at  that  time  that  the  agree- 
ment touched  sensitive  antitrust  matters  and 
that  It  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
AprU  28. 

The  Justice  Department  opposed  the  agree- 
ment. But  the  C.A.B.  has  authority  to  permit 
such  industry  agreements  exempt  from 
standard  antitrust  barriers. 

In  approving  last  summer's  short-term  ex- 
tension of  the  plan,  Mr.  "nmm  flled  a  sepa- 
rate commentary  saying  that  airlines  shotUd 
be  able  to  reach  such  capacity-reduction 
agresments  over  long  terms. 

There  are  two  vacancies  on  the  board  that 
are  yet  to  be  flUed.  Therefore,  many  airline 
executives  and  C.A.B.  insiders  are  cautious 
about  predicting  what  direction  the  agency 
wiU  take  now.  However,  one  Wall  Street  air- 
lines analyst  last  week  summed  up  a  widely 
held  view: 


"I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  It. 
he's  going  to  be  good  for  airline  earnings." 
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SENATOR  MATHIAS  ADDRESSES 
JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
considering  legislation  which  could  have 
profound  consequences  for  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  our  Nation.  This  legislation 
Includes  revision  of  our  criminal  code, 
the  Issuance  of  new  rules  of  evidence  for 
the  Federal  courts,  renewing  the  author- 
ity of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  smd  consideration  of  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  court  system.  As 
we  examine  each  of  these  areas,  and  the 
many  others  that  will  concern  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate,  it  ts  of 
utmost  importance  that  we  realize  the 
pressures,  stresses,  and  strains  which  our 
legal  system  must  overcome. 

Senator  Mathias,  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  Senate,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  challenges  facing 
our  legal  Institutions  In  a  speech  Mon- 
day before  the  34th  annual  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. He  summarized  the  importance  of 
his  subject  very  well : 

We  must  start  with  a  fundamental  con- 
cept. Ours  Is  a  government  of  laws  and  a 
society  of  laws.  Laws  determine  the  status, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  individuals  and  In- 
stitutions at  one  particular  moment,  and 
laws  guide  the  development  of  our  society  by 
channeling  the  forces  of  change  In  certain 
directions  for  certain  ends. 

If  our  laws  and  the  legal  Institutions 
which  translate  them  Into  living  elements 
do  not  fulflU  their  roles  adequately,  the 
fundamental  stability,  values,  and  direction 
of  our  society  are  seriously  endangered. 

Senator  Mathias  then  went  on  to  ex- 
amine four  severe  strains  which  are  en- 
dangering the  viability  of  our  legal  insti- 
tutions. These  strains  are:  First,  the 
failure  of  legislators  to  perform  their 
constitutional  role;  second,  the  tremen- 
dous rate  of  change  that  characterizes 
modem  society;  third,  the  triumph  of 
new  technology  that  must  be  considered 
by  our  legal  institutions  in  making  the 
great  decisions  assigned  to  iYieta  by  our 
Constitution;  and  fourth,  the  changing 
values  and  attitudes  of  our  society  to- 
ward the  law. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness and  the  wisdom  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  commend 
his  address  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

I  have  come  here  this  morning  to  expand 
on  the  Chief  Justice's  theme — CHANGE — 
and  to  express  my  concerns  about  the  ability 
of  o\ir  Institutions — and  particularly  our 
legal  institutions — to  stay  abreast  of,  and  to 
channel,  the  tremendous  forces  of  change 
which  so  dominate  modem  society. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  might  spark  a 
constructive  dialogue  on  the  problems  which 
will  confront  us  over  the  years  ahead,  and  so 
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I  will  welcome  and  solicit  your  advice  and 
Judgment. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  De  TocquevlUe 
wrote  that  a  striking  fact  about  Americans 
was  the  number  of  small  social  committees 
and  community  groups  they  form— their 
bridge  clubs,  church  groups,  political  debat- 
ing societies,  farm  groups,  and  so  forlli. 
Americans,  he  said,  found  self-Identity  and 
self-fulfillment  through  these  organiza- 
tions. Over  the  years,  however,  these  groups 
have  become  huge  institutions— giant  cor- 
porations and  unions,  enormous  educational 
Institutions,  large  religious  and  social 
bureaucracies,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  an 
ever-growing  government.  Growth  itself,  of 
course,  is  not  concerning — but  recently  these 
large  public  and  private  Institutions  have  be- 
come and  are  viewed  by  the  public  as  hav- 
ing become,  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
common  individual.  A  recent  Harris  survey 
shows  the  trend:  Since  1986,  public  con- 
fidence In  our  major  Institutions — public  and 
private — and  their  leaders  has  fallen  more 
than  40  percentage  points. 

Each  of  us,  I  believe,  feels  that  ours  Is  a 
good  country  and  Americans  are  good  people. 
And  we  are  right.  We  set  high  goals:  we  pur- 
sue noble  ventures;  we  provide  a  generally 
high  standard  of  living;  we  do  address,  over 
time,  our  most  fundamental  problems.  But 
as  our  country  grows  and  becomes  more  com- 
plex, our  social,  economic,  political  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions  must  undergo  con- 
tinual reform  and  renewal.  And  wise  reform 
requires  widespread  participation. 

In  many  of  the  recent  years,  too  many  of 
us  have  sought  the  easy  way  out — by  turn- 
ing from  the  hard  task  of  carefully  sculpting 
new  forms  of  Interaction  and  instead  trying 
to  salve  o\ir  consciences  and  release  our  frus- 
trations by  blaming  our  problems  on  some- 
one else — the  omnipresent  "them." 

Now,  I  believe,  we  can  detect  a  new  willing- 
ness In  Americans  to  turn  back  to  the  harder 
tasks — to  seek  the  considered,  careful,  thor- 
ough reform  of  our  institutions  which  Is  de- 
manded by  the  continual  growth  and  change 
of  our  society. 

And  so,  I  hope  structural  reform  will  char- 
acterize efforts  throughout  our  system.  To- 
ward th  is  end.  In  the  Congress,  I  am  chalrmg 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Congressional  Re- 
form As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  working  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fiscally  responsible — as  well 
as  socially  responsible — federal  budget. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  have  steadfastly 
supported  President  Nixon's  decision  to  con- 
centrate on  structural  reforms  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
announced  that  his  reorganization  efforts  are 
aimed — not  at  halting  change — but  at  re- 
shaping our  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  so 
that  it  wUl  better  perform  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  with  fewer  burdens  on  the 
average  individual.  I  hope  that  this  same 
spirit  of  structural  initiatives  to  make  the 
American  system  work— or,  to  let  each  of  us 
make  the  American  system  work  tor  him- 
self— wlU  be  carried  through  each  of  our 
major  government  programs,  and  into  the 
private  sector  as  well. 

The  need  for  reform  of  our  Institutions  is 
perhaps  greatest  in  our  legal  Institutions, 
particularly  the  Congress  which  makes  the 
laws  and  the  Courts  which  Interpret  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  am  urging  that  we  undertake  some 
very  basic  reforms  In  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, particularly  as  it  relates  to  Juveniles. 
But  today,  I  want  to  look  at  our  legal  Insti- 
tutions in  a  larger  context. 

We  must  start  with  a  fundamental  concept. 
Ours  Is  a  government  of  law  and  a  society  of 
laws.  Laws  determine  the  status,  rights  and 
privileges  of  Individuals  and  Institutions  at 
one  particular  moment,  and  laws  guide  the 
development  of  our  society  by  channeling 
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the  forces  of  change  In  certain  directions  for 
certain  ends. 

If  our  laws  and  the  legal  Institutions  that 
translate  them  Into  living  elements  do  not 
fulfill  their  roles  adequately,  the  funda- 
mental stability,  values,  and  direction  of  our 
society  are  seriously  endangered. 

There  are  now,  I  believe,  severe  strains 
being  placed  on  our  legal  Institutions  which 
threaten  their  viability.  Let  me  suggest  four 
sources  of  these  strains. 

The  first  Is  the  failure  of  legislators.  In- 
cluding those  of  us  In  Congress,  to  fulfill  our 
Constitutional  role.  The  Congress  today  la 
severely  antiquated  and  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing totally  obsolete.  I  do  not  envision  that 
the  Capitol  will  be  closed  and  busmess  ter- 
minated. It  will  always  be  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion. But  it  Is  not  necesMU-y  to  abolish  Con- 
gress to  emasculate  it.  The  House  of  Lords 
still  meets  regularly  In  Westminster,  but  Its 
effect  on  BrltUh  government  Is  less  and  leas 
discernible.  But  today  Congress  Is  not  wisely 
or  efltclently  organlMid  or  adequately  staffed. 
As  a  result  of  thU  fact  and  others,  lU  meai- 
bers  are  torn  and  tugged  among  competing 
demands  within  the  Congress- between  con- 
flicting reapunilbtlllle*  to  varlou*  commit- 
tees aud  stibrommlltee*  and  between  loy- 
alty to  their  duties  as  public  Mrvants  and 
loyalty  to  their  Party,  to  other  ovilalde  or- 
ganlaatlona.  nt  to  indlvlduaU  within  and 
wiihcMjt  the  goirerninent 

In  this  atmoefihere.  It  beromes  difflrull  tai 
members  to  look  al*e*d  u>  dlK-uver  the  great 
iMt<e«  whi<»>  .*r»  co«ftiti|  rtfiwn  the  ir««:   «>f 
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The  reform  of  Congress  pan  significantly 
advance  the  importunities  of  providing  the 
courts  with  the  general  supbort  and  specific 
aid  they  need :  [ 

Carefully  sculpted  laws  \^lch  address  the 
major  Issues  and  guide  the  forces  of  change. 

Programs  which  address  t^e  criminal  case 
load  problem,  for  example 
creasing  the  number  of  Judges  but  by  deal 
ing  with  Juveniles  before  tt  ey  become  firmly 
entrapped  In  a  criminal  car  $er. 

Programs  to  ensure  that 
means  to  deal  with  the 
and  to  ensure  that  they 
make  decisions  that  the  dolitlcal  branches 
should  make  if  they  weie  not  blatantly 
shirking  their  duty. 

But   In   this   effort,    we 
need  yotir  advice,  counsel 
support.  The  reform  of  our 
demand    the    lubricant    of 
leaders  must  reawaken  the 
respect   and    tolerance   am4ng  our   Institu- 
tions. Leaser   loyalties  to  Ifdivlduala  or  or 
ganlaatlons  must  be  put 
conflict   with   our   greater 
uphold  the  Constitution  a^d  obey  the  Is* 
And  we  must  perceive  thai   a  general  eottl) 
denee   In   the  eocnpetenee   and  Intecrtty  of 
government  Is  the  neeeseai  y  flret  ooodltion 
for  meeting   the  ehalleitgw    which   ihreatm 
the  very  esuteiioe  ol  our  eiirlety 


vtron  nwntai 


MAROARCT    CHAI  K    SMITH 
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Kimball  Is  27  miles  west  of  Chattanooga  on 
the  way  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  where  Sen- 
ator Smith  was  scheduled  for  a  three-day 
residency  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School.  We  stopped  there  because  It  Is  my 
mother's  birthplace  and  I  had  never  been 
there  before.  It  Is  a  very  small  village  and 
after  having  driven  throughout  It  and  walked 
through  the  cemetery  we  left  the  next  morn- 
ing and  drove  to  Birmingham,  where  we  had 
lunch  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Abraliam  Rusiia- 
koff.  His  family  comes  from  Skowhegsti  and 
the  entire  family  Is  an  amazing  success  story 
(his  parents  having  come  to  Skowhegan 
from  Russia).  He  Is  one  of  the  leading  doc- 
tors of  Birmingham  and  Mm.  Ruasakoff  an 
ouutanding   leader   In   social   welfare   work 

After  lunch  we  drove  on  to  Tiucalooea 
and  had  dinner  that  night  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Alabama  Law  School  and  Mrs  Thomas 
Christopher.  The  nrxt  two  days  were  spent 
In  a  aeries  of  rap  aeaelons  with  the  Uw 
studenu  and  meetings  with  the  law  faculty. 
II  was  truly  a  most  rewarding  eiperlenre 
and  thi>ruughty  enjoyed  by  the  Senator  A* 
(or  the  ■ludeiit*.  Dean  Christopher  told  n>e 
that  she  was  a  smash  hli,  that  ch*  u%m  ttki 
esceeded  Iter  predeee—ore  which  liM-lude  a 
Supreme  Court  Juatire  and  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  at>d  thai  they  are  ans- 
luua  to  have  her  bsrh  for  a  liMia  perl<id 

On  Wrdncaday  Manh  7th.  «e  drove  to 
Florida  and  on  the  way  Senator  Sttilili  talked 
ta  Ouvernor  Oenrge  Wallare  as  we  went 
t»>m«Mr*i  Mni..«.>n»*'f    »•••   •:.»,•»«  hli<.  for 


give  the  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uating nurses  at  the  Eastern  Maine  Medical 
Center  in  Bangor  and  on  June  and  be  at 
Westbrook  College  In  Portland  to  receive  an 
award. 

Thus  far,  she  has  refrained  from  accept- 
ing overtures  of  lecture  bureaus,  book  pub- 
lishers, and  television.  However,  she  Is  ae- 
rlously  considering  purchasing  an  Interest 
In  A  major  televlnlon  enterprlae. 

Frankly.  I  can't  keep  up  with  her  although 
I  am  in  good  health  (and  not  dying  of  can- 
cer as  was  rymored  In  the  October  days  of 
the  campaign)  having  been  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health  by  the  Air  Force  afur  the  eihau*. 
tlve  so-called  "executive  physical  eiaroliia- 
tlon"  given  toOenerats 

Otir  beet  to  yo<i 
Sincerely, 

Will  MM   C    l.«wia.  Jr 

And  that  s  the  kind  nT  "retirement"  that 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  w  enjoylini  itiew  daya 


CAPITAL  t'UmaHMKNT 

Mr  BUCKUnr  Mr  PraaktofU  Dnn 
MrMshon  Bhvrlff  c(  WMlrhraUr  County. 
N  Y  has  •rlt(«n  It  UiiMly  siutlrau  ol 
th«  UetM  of  rspl  Al  i>unlahin*nt  Th« 
itrtk-l*.  tiuwl  "Csvlisl  PunUhmMil."  sp. 
I>ears  In  lh«  IV  'Usry  I07S  laeu*  of  Ihd 
Kill   Law   Knfv«<«ft«n(  Hullelin 

8>-^nff  MrMi  (ton's  ouUtstMllits  csr«*r 


Since  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
In  our  Bute,  we  have  had  a  continuous  in- 
^:ntm  In  the  homicide  rate  As  a  matwr 
of  fact,  over  the  past  a  years,  we  have  had 
one  record  after  another  broken  with  the 
number  of  murder*  New  York  City  had  l.4<ld 
murderi!  In  1»7I.  an  increase  of  ai  percent 
over  the  previous  year  D\irtng  the  first  ft 
months  of  IBTa.  New  York  City  had  a  record 
of  «1«  homicide*  and  an  iiiipreredented  num- 
ber of  87  homicide*  for  the  flr»t  week  in 
July  of  this  yrar  It  in  noteworthy  that  ihi» 
I -week  rt-cord  r%m»  immedlatrly  followinr 
the  announcrm^nt  of  the  US  Biiprem* 
c.mrt  de'ision 

Tlie  great**!  ilffnlflienr*  of  theM  hMRlclde 
fl(iir»*   for   l»7a   la   the   fart   that  d 
*ame  period  of  time  the  total  ol  avrl 
In    the   city    waa   dMreaaing   by    j|    pereent 
The   trend   of   enaring   homiridee   Is   similar 

•  hroughout  the  enltre  Stele  n|  !•••  Vwt 
lite  l4H*l  r»c<ir«*d  in  the  SiaU  f<«  It7l  •»* 
\*n.  In  rontraat  wiih  I  ««•  the  pretbma 
tear  reprMenlu.g  a  M  perreni  in  rrsM  Tt.« 
f  irnimaiikiM*  of  anarlng  tetMilrlde  r«»a«  an, 
ii.a  Msravele  uf  other  eeriaiie  erime  te««  a 
'•*  rtt.ipiiiiig  u  aleo  tr«te  •wtelde  Hew  V'«k 
(  nv 

II   I*  iiii»r»iln«  In  tM>««  RnctafMl  ate4»M.»4 
ra^iiaj  pwuMltmai.i  in  |»M    I l>«»r  e^aetMaew 
tiaa  aiMfWH  •  marked  Inifiam  M  iMiMteMr* 
even    thrmigh    their   komirtde   t%im   Is   sui. 
ais'itiaily    hel»«   mir*  in   ihle  raMniry    Me< 

•  'U.«tMa      reepiiimt»-«    vrwupa    a*«    im«iu#^« 
■  ••setter,  negtwc  lUe  iM«ial«ii*lii«rii.  uf  rapl- 
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There  being  no  obJeetloD.  the  artlcie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tbe  Racou, 

as  follows: 

Hill  Acts  To  Srr  Vr  Bttdoet  CrasNa  Units 
(By  Sp«ncer  Rich) 

Spurred  ^y  Its  budget  battle  with  President 
Nixon.  Congreas  took  a  major  step  yesterday 
toward  creating  the  machinery  Tor  damping 
lu  own  annual  celling  on  federal  spending. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  32-member  Senate- 
House  study  committee  on  budget  contr<4 
approved  a  report  recommending  creation  of 
special  budget  committees  In  each  chamber. 
Their  mission:  To  set  ceilings  for  spending 
and  appropriations  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  then  f<^ow  up  to  see  that  the  ceilings 
weren't  breached. 

If  outlays  exceeded  the  target  figures,  a 
surcharge  on  personal  and  business  Income 
taxes  would  be  voted  at  the  end  of  the  session 
to  cover  tbe  excess. 

"We  voted  out  unanimously  procedures  for 
Implementing  a  congressional  budget— and 
staying  within  the  limit,"  said  Rep.  Al  Ullman 
(O-Ore.),  co-chairman  of  the  study  commit- 
tee, which  was  set  up  last  year.  Ullman  Is 
second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee. 

Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D-Mlss.) ,  the  other 
co-chairman  and  second -ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  said 
the  study  committee's  recommendations  will 
be  Introduced  In  tbe  House  before  departure 
Thursday  for  the  Easter  recess.  Similar  action 
Is  expected  In  the  Senate. 

Because  the  proposals  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  new  committees  In  each  chamber, 
they  must  first  be  referred  to  the  House  Rules 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  commit- 
tees before  going  to  the  floor  for  approval. 

Whltten  said  he  hopes  all  such  action  can 
be  completed  by  June  30.  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  so  that  the  new  budget-setting 
mechanism  can  be  put  In  place  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Whltten,  Ullman  and  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes 
(R-Arlz.) ,  another  study  committee  member, 
all  expressed  doubt  that  the  new  mechanism 
could  be  fully  applicable  to  the  already  pend- 
ing budget  for  fiscal  1974.  However,  it  would 
go  into  effect  In  full  for  subsequent  budgets. 

Creation  of  a  mechanism  for  Congress  to 
set  and  police  its  own  budget  ceilings  would 
fill  one  of  the  great  gaps  in  the  congressional 
structure  for  consideration  of  economic 
policy. 

White  House  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
argiied  that  because  each  appropriations  bill 
Is  voted  separately,  while  tax  matters  ara 
handled  without  relation  to  spending  levels, 
Congress  has  no  way  of  reasonably  balancing 
federal  Income  against  outgo — and  therefore 
the  President  must  impound  funds  or  see 
the  federal  deficit  mount. 

The  new  structure  would  give  Congress  the 
means  to  balance  income  against  outgo,  re- 
ducing the  Justification  for  unilateral  presi- 
dential action.  Here  Is  how  it  would  work: 

1.  Budget  committees  would  be  set  up  In 
the  House  (with  21  members)  and  in  the 
Senate  (15  members) .  In  each  case,  one-third 
of  the  members  would  be  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  one-third  from  the 
Taxation  Committee  (House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance)  and  one-third  from 
other  committees.  (This  method  of  appoint- 
ment would  give  the  budget  committees  a 
preponderantly  conservative  cast,  which 
might  not  Bit  too  well  with  liberal  Demo- 
crats.) 

2.  Each  spring,  the  committees  would  re- 
port out  resolutions  setting  overall  spending 
and  appropriations  target  ceilings,  estimat- 
ing a  peraaisslble  level  of  federal  deficit,  and 
dividing  up  the  overall  spending  pie  anvong 
the  various  subcommittees  of  tbe  appropria- 
tions comlmttees.  After  approval  by  each 
chamber  aiKl  conference  to  iron  out  dUfer- 
enoes,  the  two  chambers  would  agree  by  con- 
current resolution  on  final  target  figoraa. 
Ideally  by   May   1.   Anyone   offering   a   floor 
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amend  mant  to  Incraaaa  any  o(  tt  ■  levala  for 
a  dapartmant  In  ttu  naolutlon  would  alao 
have  to  propose  a  companaatoi; '  cut  alae- 
whare  or  a  tax  or  debt  calllag  lAcreaae  to 
cover  the  added  coata. 

3.  A  similar  concurrent  resoluitlon  to  re- 
adjust tbe  levels  would  be  passed  In  Septem- 
ber, taking  into  account  new  economic  de- 
velopments and  new  tax  revenue  estimates, 
etc. 

4.  At  the  end  of  tbe  year,  a  final  "wrap-up" 
bill  would  be  passed.  Imposing  a  tax  sttr- 
charge  (applicable  throughout  the  next 
calendar  year)  if  needed  to  preve  at  tbe  fed- 
eral deficit  from  exceeding  the  limits  Im- 
posed earlier.  Details  of  the  surd  arge  would 
be  based  on  reconunendations  <  f  the  tax- 
writing  committees. 
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WHO  SPEAKS  POR  CONSCJMERS? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  York  Times  pro- 
filed Mr.  Robert  Timm,  the  rtw  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
article  quotes  from  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Timm  in  the  Travel  Group  clKu-ter  case 
in  which  he  said,  ] 

The  primary  responsibility  oi  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote a  sound  scheduled  air  tratisportation 
system  domestically  and  Internationally. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  thi  CAB  has 
a  responsibility  to  maintain  a  tellable  air 
transportation  industry,  but  it  also  has 
a  duty  to  provide  good  serviie  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  fares.  V  Tio  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  consumsrs  in  the 
proceedings  and  activities  of  [the  CAB? 
No  one,  because  there  is  no  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  airliner  are  well 
represented  before  the  CAB.  For  fair- 
ness and  balance  consumers  a  lould  also 
be  represented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Recoh  b. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Api^il  8,  1973] 
CAB'S  New  CATTAiif;  A  BaicHrai  Hokizok 

Is  FORXSKZM    BT   AniUN| 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

In  the  rolling  yeUow  fields  lof  eastern 
'Washington.  Where  pollttoal  conservatism 
runs  almost  as  deep  as  the  wells  ^at  Irrigate 
the  wheat  farms,  women  to  tqls  day  use 
thimbles  given  to  them  more  thilin  30  years 
ago  by  a  local  farmer  running  for  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  thimbles  read:  "Sew  You  11  Vote  for 
Bob  Timm." 

Whether  the  thimbles  were  a  fi  «tor  In  the 
election  la  Impossible  to  aay,  nit  Robert 
Dale  Timm  won  by  one  vote.  '  The  victory 
set  in  motion  a  career  that  tool .  him  from 
the  farm  into  state  politics,  natU  nal  Repub- 
lican Party  affairs  and  a  Job  on  a  major  reg- 
ulatory agency  In  Washington,  D.(  . 

In  January,  1971,  he  was  appol  ited  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  flv«  weeks  ago. 
President  Nixon  named  the  il-year-old, 
silver-haired  former  marine  chali  man  of  the 
five-man  agency  that  regtUates  U;  Uted  States 
airlines. 

Friends  back  home  Joke  that  1 1  Is  Just  as 
weU  that  he  gave  up  farming. 

"Everybody  said  he  had  to  get  <  iff  tbe  farm 
or  he'd  kiU  himself,"  one  at  his  l>est  friends 
in  Harrington.  Wash.,  said  recently.  Harring- 
ton Is  a  community  of  500  where  |Klr.  Tlmm's 


brother.  Duane,  operates  the  famU|r's  5,000- 
acre  wheat  farm. 

Many  executives  of  tbe  nation's  Scheduled 
airlines  these  days  are  saying  that  Mr.  Tlnun 
may  be  one  of  the  best  thlnga  to  have  hap- 
pened to  their  industry  since  the  J4t  engine. 

In  its  abxtost  M  years  of  existence,  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  has  had  tolllve  with 
a  split  personality. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  responsible  for  regu- 
lating a  $10-billlon-a-year  Induftry  and 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  more  than  170 
million  passengers  who  fly  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  charged  by  Fed- 
eral statute  to  encourage  tbe  growth  of  com- 
mercial air  transportation  and  to  aerve  as  a 
kind  of  advocate  of  its  best  interests..  To 
many  C.A3.  members,  this  dual  role  has 
posed  a  perplexing  problem. 

The  C.A3.'s  principal  regulatory  clout  la 
in  its  authority  to  set  domestic  fares  and  de- 
termine the  domestic  routes  that  airlines 
may  serve. 

Because  of  his  opinions  on  regulai  ory  cases 
since  Joining  the  board,  Mr.  Tlmn  la  ex- 
pected by  many  airline  executives  to  stress 
the  Board's  role  as  economic  guardian  of  the 
industry  much  more  than  did  i^s  prede- 
cessor, Secor  D.  Browne.  I 

Mr.  Browne,  saying  that  he  had  become 
bored  with  the  Job  and  wanted  new  chal- 
lenges, resigned  In  February  to  rejoin  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Ttochncdogy  fac- 
ulty and  to  serve  as  a  transportation  con- 
sultant. I 

During  his  tenvire,  Mr.  Browns  led  the 
board  In  establishing  a  freeae  on  tlie  award- 
ing of  new  routes,  suppMted  a  number  of 
fare  Increases,  and  backed  a  con|troverslal 
plan  by  which  several  airllnee,  by  advance 
agreement,  reciprocally  cut  back  $ights  on 
several  routes  to  reduce  excess  capacity. 

Because  of  his  position  on  sucjh  Issues, 
Mr.  Browne  was  generaUy  well-llk4d  by  In- 
dustry leaders  during  the  early  p4rt  of  his 
four-year  tenure.  But  his  relations j  with  the 
Industry  cooled  dtuing  the  last  yeai!  or  so. 

This  was  due  largely  to  his  role  l:i  helping 
to  shape  a  new  travel  concept  caUefl 
Group  Charters,"  or  "T.O.C.'s,"  as 
commonly  known. 

Because  of  a  widening  gap  between  the 
cost  of  a  trans-Atlantic  ticket  on  a  sched- 
uled flight  and  the  bargain  rates  that  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  organisations  and  other  so- 
called  "affinity"  groups  were  paying  on  char- 
ter flights,  the  board  moved  to  narrow  tbe 

g«P-  I 

Last  September,  after  almost  two  years  of 
debate,  it  promulgated  a  plan  aUowlng  any- 
one to  fly  on  a  budget-priced  charier  flight. 
l^M  main  prerequisite  was  that  he  had  to 
sign  up  for  the  trip  90  days  before  departure. 

The  goal  was  to  give  the  general  public  the 
benefits  of  "bulk  buying"  beretofoie  limited 
to  afftnlty  organizations.  Generally,  fares 
were  about  half  as  much  on  charier  flights 
as  on  conventional  scheduled  fUghta 

So  far,  consumers  have  not  rushed  to  sign 
up  for  "T.Q.C."  flights.  But  Mr.  Browne  was 
widely  assailed  by  the  scheduled  airline  in- 
dustry for  developing  the  plan  because  for 
the  first  time  it  gave  nonschedulecl  charter 
airlines  a  chance  to  carry  members  of  the 
general  public.  J 

Mr.  Timm  sided  with  the  scheouled  air- 
lines in  the  dispute.  In  an  outspoken  110- 
page  dissent.  Mr.  Timm  criticized  the  board 
majority  that  had  approved  tbe  T.O.C.  plan. 

Borrowing  verbatim  many  objections  to  the 
plan  raised  by  the  Air  Transport,  Associa- 
tion, the  scheduled  airlines'  WAshington 
lobbying  group,  he  called  T.O.C's  inegal  and 
said  they  could  lead  to  economiel  ruin  for 
many  scheduled  lines.  Instead  of  introduc- 
ing the  concept  on  an  acroas-tbe-boRrd  basis, 
he  said,  it  should  have  been  carefully  experi- 
mented with  first. 

In  his  dissent,  Mr.  Timm  made  cl^ar  one  of 
the  guiding  principles  of  his  thinktqg: 

"The  primary  responslbUtty  at  the  ClvU 
Aeronatitics    Board    Is    to    encoutage    and 
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promote  a  sound  scheduled  air  transportation 
system  domestically  and  Internationally." 

According  to  acquaintances,  there  is  a  con- 
sistency to  his  conservative  outlook  regarding 
the  relationship  of  business  and  Government 
going  back  many  years. 

Although  his  convictions  have  not  deterred 
him  from  accepting  Federal  wheat  subsidy 
payments  for  the  family  farm,  Mr.  Timm  has 
frequently  criticized  Government  "hand- 
ovits"  programs  and  maintained  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  commerce  and 
with  life  generally. 

"He's  what  you  might  call  a  rugged  indi- 
vidualist when  It  comes  to  business."  one 
acquaintance  said.  "He  believes  In  an  honest 
days  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work." 

Mr.  Timm  holds  a  degree  tn  economics 
from  the  University  of  Washington.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  daughters.  His 
principal  hobbies  are  golf  and  collecting  me- 
chanical gadgets.  Friends  describe  him  as 
warm,  modest,  gregarious  and  conscientious. 
After  his  experience  as  a  school  trustee, 
Mr.  Timm  was  elected  to  the  State  LegUla- 
ture  and  served  there  between  1961  and  1959. 
While  he  has  become  reasonably  weU  off 
from  farming  and  busine;  investments, 
politics  has  played  an  increasingly  large 
role  In  his  life. 

He  became  a  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  the  State  of  Washington  In 
1959,  participated  in  many  state  and  national 
Republican  activities,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  program  planning  committee  of  the  1968 
Republican  Convention  In  Miami  that  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Nixon. 

Between  1966  and  his  appointment  to  the 
OA3.,  he  was  chaii^nan  of  the  Washington 
UtUities  and  Transportation  Commission, 
where  he  was  generally — but  not  alvirays — re- 
garded as  sympathetic  to  the  Interests  of 
regulated  carriers. 

Mr.  Timm  had  no  prior  ejcjjerience  In  the 
air-transport  industry  before  being  appointed 
to  the  C.A.B.  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 
TraditionaUy,  membership  on  the  board  Is  a 
patronage  Job. 

Mr.  Timm,  whose  salary  is  (40,000  a  year, 
has  only  one  of  five  votes  on  the  board. 

The  most  controversial  Issue  now  confront- 
ing the  board  Is  an  effort  by  Trans  World, 
American  and  United  to  continue  their  con- 
troversial agreement  to  limit  on  a  prear- 
ranged fcMmula  the  nimiber  of  seats  they  fly 
on  four  long-haul  routes.  These  routes  are 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

The  alriines  assert  that  such  an  agreement 
Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  each  line  from 
flying  many  unneeded  seats.  The  agreement, 
first  approved  in  1971,  reduced  seats  flown  on 
the  routes  an  average  of  28  per  cent  on  the 
four  routes.  The  plan  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire last  fall  because  the  recession-inspired 
traffic  slump  had  ended. 

Under  Mr.  Browne,  the  board  voted  last 
summer  to  permit  extension  of  the  plan 
through  AprU  28  to  give  the  airlines  time  to 
make  an  orderly  transition.  Bxrt  the  board 
majority  said  at  that  time  that  the  agree- 
ment touched  sensitive  antitrust  matters  and 
that  It  should  not  be  extended  bevond 
April  28.  ' 

The  Justice  Department  opposed  the  agree- 
ment. But  the  C.A.B.  has  authority  to  permit 
such  industry  agreements  exempt  from 
standard  antitrust  barriers. 

In  approving  last  summer's  short-term  ex- 
tension of  the  plan,  Mr.  Timm  filed  a  sepa- 
rate commentary  saying  that  alriines  should 
be  able  to  reach  such  capacity-reduction 
agreements  over  long  terms. 

There  are  two  vacancies  on  the  board  that 
are  yet  to  be  filled.  Therefore,  many  airline 
executives  and  C.A3.  Insiders  are  cautious 
about  predicting  what  direction  the  agency 
Will  take  now.  However,  one  Wall  Street  air- 
lines analyst  last  week  summed  up  a  widely 
held  view: 
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"I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  It, 
he's  going  to  be  good  for  airilne  earnings." 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  ADDRESSES 
JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
considering  legislation  which  could  have 
profound  consequences  for  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  our  Nation.  This  legislation 
Includes  revision  of  our  criminal  code, 
the  issuance  of  new  rules  of  evidence  for 
the  Federal  courts,  renewing  the  author- 
ity of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  and  consideration  of  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  court  system.  As 
we  examine  each  of  these  areas,  and  the 
many  others  that  will  concern  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate,  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  we  realize  the 
pressures,  stresses,  and  strains  which  our 
legal  system  must  overcome. 

Senator  Mathias,  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  Senate,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  challenges  facing 
our  legal  institutions  in  a  speech  Mon- 
day before  the  34th  annual  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. He  summarized  the  importance  of 
his  subject  very  well: 

We  must  start  with  a  fundamental  con- 
cept. Ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  a 
society  of  laws.  Laws  determine  the  status, 
rights,  and  privUeges  of  individuals  and  In- 
stitutions at  one  particular  moment,  and 
laws  guide  the  development  of  our  society  by 
channeling  the  forces  of  change  In  certain 
directions  for  certain  ends. 

If  our  laws  and  the  legal  Institutions 
which  translate  them  Into  living  elements 
do  not  fulfiU  their  roles  adequately,  the 
fundamental  stabUity,  values,  and  direction 
of  our  society  are  seriously  endangered. 

Senator  Mathus  then  went  on  to  ex- 
amine four  severe  strains  which  are  en- 
dangering the  viability  of  our  legal  insti- 
tutions. These  strains  are:  First,  the 
failure  of  legislators  to  perform  their 
constitutional  role:  second,  the  tremen- 
dous rate  of  change  that  characterizes 
modem  society;  third,  the  triumph  of 
new  technology  that  must  be  considered 
by  our  legal  institutions  in  miUfing  the 
great  decisions  assigned  to  them  by  our 
Constitution;  and  fourth,  the  changing 
values  and  attitudes  of  our  society  to- 
ward the  law. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness and  the  wisdom  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  commend 
his  address  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Cilarles 
McC.  Matrias,  Jr. 

I  have  come  here  this  m(»'ning  to  expand 

on   the   Chief   Justice's   theme — CHANGE 

and  to  express  my  concerns  about  the  ability 
of  our  Institutions — and  particularly  our 
legal  institutions — to  stay  abreast  of,  and  to 
channel,  the  tremendous  forces  of  change 
which  so  dominate  modem  society. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  might  spark  a 
constructive  dialogue  on  the  problems  which 
will  confront  us  over  the  years  ahead,  and  so 


I  will  welcome  and  solicit  your  advice  and 
Judgment. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  De  Tocqueville 
wrote  that  a  striking  fact  about  Americans 
was  the  number  of  small  social  committees 
and  community  groups  they  form — their 
bridge  clubs,  church  groups,  i>oIitical  debat- 
ing societies,  farm  groups,  and  so  forth. 
Americans,  he  said,  found  self-identity  and 
self-fulfillment  through  these  organiza- 
tions. Over  thp  years,  however,  these  groups 
have  beconxe  buge  institutions — giant  cor- 
porations and  unions,  enormoiis  educational 
Institutions,  large  religious  and  social 
bureaucracies,  and  perhaps  nMwt  of  all,  an 
ever-growing  government.  Growth  itself,  of 
course.  Jts  not  concerning — but  recently  these 
large  public  and  private  Institutions  have  be- 
come and  are  viewed  by  the  public  as  hav- 
ing become,  unresponsive  to  tbe  needs  of  the 
common  individual.  A  recent  Harris  survey 
shows  the  trend:  Since  1966,  public  con- 
fidence In  our  major  institutions — public  and 
private — and  their  leaders  has  fallen  more 
than  40  percentage  points. 

Each  of  us,  I  believe,  feels  that  ours  is  a 
good  country  and  Americans  are  good  people. 
And  we  are  right.  We  set  high  goals;  we  pur- 
sue noble  ventures:  we  provide  a  generally 
high  standard  of  living;  we  do  address,  over 
time,  otir  most  fundamental  problems.  But 
as  our  country  grows  and  becomes  more  com- 
plex, our  social,  economic,  political  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions  must  undergo  con- 
tinual reform  and  renewal.  And  wise  reform 
requires  widespread  participation. 

In  many  of  the  recent  years,  too  many  of 
us  have  sought  the  easy  way  out — by  turn- 
ing from  the  hard  task  of  carefuUy  sculpting 
new  forms  of  interaction  and  instead  trying 
to  salve  our  consciences  and  release  our  frus- 
trations by  blaming  ovir  problems  on  some- 
one else — the  omnipresent  "them." 

Now,  I  believe,  we  can  detect  a  new  willing- 
ness In  Americans  to  turn  back  to  the  harder 
tasks — to  seek  the  considered,  careful,  thor- 
ough reform  of  our  institutions  which  Is  de- 
manded by  the  continual  growth  and  change 
of  our  society. 

And  so,  I  hope  structural  reform  will  char- 
acterize efforts  throughout  otir  system.  To- 
ward this  end.  In  the  Congress,  I  am  chairing 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Congressional  Re- 
form. As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  working  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fiscally  responsible — as  weU 
as  socially  responsible — federal  budget. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee,  I  have  steadfastly 
supported  President  Nixon's  decision  to  con- 
centrate on  structural  refornas  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
announced  that  his  reorganization  efforts  are 
aimed — not  at  halting  change — ^but  at  re- 
shaping our  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  so 
that  it  will  better  perform  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  with  fewer  burdens  on  tba 
average  individual.  I  hope  that  this  same 
spirit  of  structural  initiatives  to  make  the 
American  system  work — or,  to  let  each  of  us 
make  the  American  system  work  for  him- 
self— wiU  be  carried  through  each  of  our 
major  government  programs,  and  into  tbe 
private  sector  as  well. 

The  need  for  reform  of  our  institutions  is 
perhaps  greatest  In  our  legal  Institutions, 
particularly  the  Congress  which  makes  the 
laws  and  the  Coiu-ts  which  interpret  them. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  urging  that  we  undertake  sonte 
very  basic  reforms  in  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, particularly  as  it  relates  to  juvenUes. 
But  today.  I  want  to  look  at  our  legal  insti- 
tutions in  a  larger  context. 

We  must  start  with  a  fundamental  concept. 
Ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  a  society  of 
laws.  Laws  determine  the  status,  rights  and 
privileges  of  Individuals  and  Institutions  at 
one  particular  moment,  and  laws  guide  the 
development  of  our  society  by  channeling 
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the  forces  of  change  In  certain  directions  for 
certain  ends. 

If  our  laws  and  the  legal  institutions  that 
translate  them  into  living  elements  do  not 
fulfill  their  roles  adequately,  the  funda- 
mental stability,  values,  and  direction  of  our 
society  are  seriously  endangered. 

There  are  now,  I  believe,  severe  strains 
being  placed  on  our  legal  institutions  which 
threaten  their  viability.  Let  me  suggest  four 
sources  of  these  strains. 

The  first  is  the  faUure  of  legislators,  in- 
cluding those  of  us  in  Congress,  to  fulfill  our 
Constitutional  role.  The  Congress  today  Is 
severely  antiquated  and  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing totally  obsolete.  I  do  not  envision  that 
the  Capitol  wiU  be  closed  and  business  ter- 
minated. It  will  always  be  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  Con- 
gress to  emasculate  it.  The  House  of  Lords 
still  meets  regularly  in  Westminster,  but  its 
effect  on  British  government  is  less  and  less 
discernible.  But  today  Congress  is  not  wisely 
or  efficiently  organized  or  adequately  staffed. 
As  a  result  of  this  fact  and  others,  its  mem- 
bers are  torn  and  tugged  among  competing 
demands  within  the  Congress — between  con- 
flicting responsibilities  to  various  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees — and  between  loy- 
alty to  their  duties  as  public  servants  and 
loyalty  to  their  Party,  to  other  outside  or- 
ganizations, or  to  Individuals  within  and 
without  the  government. 

In  this  atmosphere,  it  becomes  difficult  for 
members  to  look  ahead  to  discover  the  great 
Issues  which  are  coming  down  the  track,  or 
to  marshal  the  facts  necessary  to  make  the 
great  decisions.  Consequently,  crucial  ques- 
tions such  as  quality  education,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  society's  responsibil- 
ities toward  the  poor  and  handicapp>ed,  are 
muddied,  emotionalized  and  dealt  with  In 
half  measures  if  they  are  dealt  with  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  failure  of  legislators  to  pass 
carefully  sculpted  legislation  merely  leads  to 
prolonged  Judicial  battles  over  Intent  and 
execution  which  often  place  the  courts  In 
xinfalr  and  uncomfortable  positions.  In  this 
'•8*'d.  I  am  thinking  of  current  questions 
such  as  the  President's  Impoundment  of 
funds,  the  legitimacy  of  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
the  current  bombing  of  Cambodia,  or  the 
proper  scope  of  privilege  that  should  attach 
to  newsmen.  Presidential  staff,  or  to  members 
of  Congress  and  their  staff. 

Each  of  these  cawes  suggests  both  the  need 
for  clear  statutory  guidelines  and  the  faUuw 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  such  guidelines. 

The  second  cause  of  strain  on  our  legal  in- 
stitutions Is  the  tremendous  rate  of  change 
that  characterizes  modem  society,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  on 
the  frontier  of  such  change— a  frontier  pop- 
ulated with  wars,  famines,  nuclear  weapons 
and  popiUatlon  explosions,  tinder  the  pres- 
sures inherent  In  this  situation,  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  operating  in  a  state 
of  virtuaUy  unrelieved  crisis.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  since  1833  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  felt  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  United  States  in  a  formal,  legal  "State 
of  National  Emergency",  and  to  renew  this 
declaration  in  1960  and  1971  Just  to  make 
sure.  An  emergency  sutus,  of  course,  gives 
the  President  a  vast  array  of  extraordinary, 
and  unchecked  powers.  And  we  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  this  State  of  National  Emer- 
gency that  we  are  told  that  our  society 
could  not  function  without  it.  But  perhaps 
more  disturbing  than  the  fact  of  the  emer- 
gency status  is  the  thought  that  It  is  merely 
symbolic  of  the  manner  In  which  we  seek  to 
deal  with  change.  We  are  too  often  unable 
to  bring  the  genius  of  America  to  bear  on  a 
problem  untU  we  deem  it  a  crisis  or  an 
emergency.  In  this  regard,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  crista  that  prscipitated  the  hasty  adoption 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution— the  eco- 
nomic  crisis  marked  by  Phase  I,  Phase  II, 
and  the  continuing  unprecedented  govern- 
ment regulation  of  oux  economy— or  the  on 
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going  environmental  crisis  and  the  energy 
crisis  that  is  Just  rising.  In  each  case,  there 
was  a  real  problem  which  was  foreseeable, 
but  it  is  distiirbing  that  i  espite  the  great 
Intellectual  and  technologl  cal  resources  at 
ovu-  disposal,  oiur  laws  and  egal  institutions 
apparently  could  not  cope  i  rlth  the  problem 
without  the  emotion  and  baste  associated 
with  the  crisis  mentality.  We  know  that 
neither  the  courts  nor  the  Congress  are  de- 
signed to  work  best  In  emer  lencles.  But  laws 
which  are  supposed  to  guile  the  forces  of 
development — such  as  laws  regulating  war- 
fare or  anti-trust  laws — ha  pe  been  allowed 
to  become  obsolete.  Often  tl  ley  are  a  burden 
to  wise  action  rather  than  a:  i  aid.  And  so  our 
continuing  failure  to  adjuit  our  laws  and 
institutions  to  external  change  Invites  con- 
tinuation of  government  by  |  )ennanent  emer- 
gencies— emergencies  which  threaten  the 
values  and  procediires  whici  we,  as  lawyers 
and  Judges  sworn  to  uphol  1  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  hold  most  dear. 

The  third  strain  confront  ng  our  legal  in- 
stitutions, I  believe,  is  the  triumph  of  new 
technology  which  must  bi  i  considered  In 
making  the  decisions  confroi  itlng  us  as  legis- 
lators or  Jurists.  Indivldu4ly  we  are  not, 
nor  could  we  be,  trained  a4  experts  In  this 
technology.  And  yet  we  knoiw  that  we  must 
be  its  master  or  become  itaj  slave — not  only 
In  cases  involving  intricate  corporate  ac- 
counts or  satellite  commuijcations,  but  In 
the  rush  of  court  cases  and  legislative  prob- 
lems concerning  environmental  impact,  or 
the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
safety  standards  in  such  matters  as  nuclear 
power  plants.  The  Congressjls  finally  estab- 
lishing its  own  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  provide  IndependMit,  professional, 
thorough  evaluations  of  newj  technology.  But 
the  courts  are  being  calledl  upon  to  make 
many  of  the  same  finding  of  facts  and 
Judgmental  decisions  as  is  tDe  Congress,  and 
without  similar  help.  And  sa  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  advice  on  wheth«r  the  resources 
at  yoiu-  disposal  will  be  a(  equate  for  the 
task  In  the  years  ahead,  and,  if  not,  what  we 
can  do  to  help. 

The  last  source  of  strain  oi  our  legal  insti- 
tutions which  I  want  to  me  ition  is  our  so- 
ciety's changing  values  and  i  ttitudes  toward 
the  law. 

We  see  evidence  of  these  changes  in  the 
Increase  In  the  number  oi  students  who 
wish  to  be  lawyers,  and  t]  e  number  and 
variety  of  new  types  of  cases  vblch  are  being 
brought  before  our  courts.  W  s  are  also  aware 
of  the  growing  popular  belief  that  the  courts 
are  the  best  hope  for  constructive  change 
which  has  been  stifled  in,  or  by,  our  mora 
political  institutions.  Thus  the  courts  have 
been  asked  by  citizens  to  take  a  leading  role 
in  guiding  change  in  the  area«  of  civil  rights, 
sex  mores,  quality  education,  school  finan- 
cing, legislative  reapportionment,  right  to 
counsel,  and  prison  reform.  And  now,  once 
In  the  thicket,  the  courts  are  being  asked, 
and  expected,  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  murkiest  corners  of  the  forest.  Yet,  with- 
out help  from  the  other  bitches.  It  is  \in- 
likely  that  the  courts  can  miet  such  expec- 
tations. I 

The  remedies  for  coping  with  these  strains 
are  not  beyond  our  capacity.  Within  the 
Congress,  Senators  of  both  patties  are  coming 
forth  with  specific  plans.  I  hive  sponsored  a 
dozen  separate  bills,  ranglngjfrom  improved 
staffing  to  reforming  the  seniority  system 
to  simplifying  our  commltteflstructure  and 
modernizing  our  approach  ^o  the  Federal 
budget.  Last  December,  I  forced  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Congressional  Reform,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  Senaior  Adlai  Stev- 
enson, held  a  series  of  public  hearings  on 
the  urgency  of  reforms.  The  1  response  from 
the  public  was  overwhelming^  and  I  believe 
demonstrated  that  Americans! really  do  want 
a  more  responsive,  representative,  and  ac- 
countable Congress.  And  we  ate  clearly  mov- 
ing in  that  direction. 


The  reform  of  Congress  can  significantly 
advance  the  opportunities  of  providing  the 
courts  with  the  general  suppc  rt  and  specific 
aid  they  need : 

Carefully  sculpted  laws  which  address  the 
major  Issues  and  guide  the  forces  of  change. 

Programs  which  address  the(  criminal  case- 
load problem,  for  example,  nn  only  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Judges  but  by  deal- 
ing with  Juveniles  before  they  become  firmly 
entrapped  in  a  criminal  careei . 

Programs  to  ensure  that  courts  have  the 
means  to  deal  with  the  ne'  r  technologies 
and  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  asked  to 
make  decisions  that  the  political  branches 
should  make  if  they  were  not  blatantly 
shirking  their  duty. 

But  in  this  effort,  we  will  continue  to 
need  your  advice,  counsel,  cc  operation  and 
support.  The  reform  of  our  irstitutions  will 
demand  the  lubricant  of  gjod  will.  Our 
leaders  must  reawaken  the  spirit  of  mutual 
respect  and  tolerance  amon{;  our  institu- 
tions. Lesser  loyalties  to  Individuals  or  or- 
ganizations must  be  put  aslfie  when  they 
confilct  with  our  greater  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and] obey  the  law. 
And  we  must  perceive  that  a  general  confi- 
dence in  the  competence  and  integrity  of 
government  is  the  necessary  first  condition 
for  meeting  the  challenges  v^lch  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  our  soclfty. 


17,  1973 


MARGARET    CHASE    SMITH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidelit,  on  March 
22  I  placed  in  the  Record  Several  items 
relating  to  the  present  activities  of  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith.  In  the  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram  of  April  8,  1973,  Bill 
Caldwell  reprinted  a  letter  Which  he  had 
received  from  Senator  Snith's  former 
administrative  assistant,  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam O.  Lewis,  Jr.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  Mrs.  Smith's  active  schedule,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cald- 
weU's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii^  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Maxgakkt 

(By  BUI  Caldweli) 
Not  a  week  goes  by  without!  half  a  dozen 
people  or  more  asking  me  "WAat  is  Senator 
Smith  up  to  these  days?  When  is  she  com- 
ing home  to  Maine  again?"         I 

Well,  for  openers,  there  was 'a  fine  spread 
al>out  Maine  former's  senior  senator  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Marc^  23.  It  cov- 
ered more  than  six  pages,  anld  included  a 
numljer  of  articles  from  this  ^ewsp^er. 

Perhaps  the  nicest  part  of  1*iis  spread  in 
the  Congressional  Record — whi4h  is  the  daily 
bible  In  Washington — is  that  tl^e  whole  thing 
was  Inserted  by  Sen.  Edmund  a.  Muskie,  the 
man  who  Is  now  the  senior  senator  from 
Maine. 

On  the  more  personal  side  <if  what  Mar- 
garet Smith  is  doing  these  da  rs,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Major  Ge  leral  WUliam 
G.  Lewis  Jr.,  the  man  who  his  long  been 
the  senior  assistant  to  Sen.  Snith.  It  tells 
what  Margaret  Smith  has  b«en  doing  of 
late — and  wUl  be  doing  in  the  near  future. 
(She  plans  to  be  in  Maine  a  the  end  of 
May). 

Here  Lb  BUI  Lewis'  letter: 


Sen  itor 


Dear   Biu.:    As    one    of 

friends  interested  in  her  doingt 
would  have  enjoyed  her  past 
left  Washington  early  the  morning 
3rd  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
trip  through  Tennessee,  Alaba^na 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  . 
Virginia.  That  night  we  arrive<l 
Tennessee  at  about  6:00  p.m. 
mUe  drive. 


Smith's 

I  think  you 

^en  days.  We 

of  March 

a  2600-mlle 

Georgia, 

Carolina  and 

in  Kimball, 

after  a  600- 
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KlmbaU  is  27  miles  west  of  Chattanooga  on 
the  way  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  where  Sen- 
ator Smith  was  scheduled  for  a  three-day 
residency  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School.  We  stopped  there  because  It  is  my 
mother's  birthplace  and  I  had  never  been 
there  before.  It  is  a  very  smaU  viUage  and 
after  having  driven  throughout  it  and  walked 
through  the  cemetery  we  left  the  next  morn- 
ing and  drove  to  Birmingham,  where  we  had 
lunch  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Russa- 
koff.  His  famUy  comes  from  Skowhegan  and 
the  entire  famUy  is  an  amazing  success  story 
(his   parents   having   come    to   Skowhegan 
from  Russia) .  He  is  one  of  the  leading  doc- 
tors of  Birmingham  and  Mrs.  Russakoff  an 
outstanding  leader   in  social   weUare  work. 
After   lunch   we   drove   on   to   Tuscaloosa 
and  had  dinner  that  night  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Alabama  Law  School  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Christopher.  The  next  two  days  were  spent 
In  a  series   of  rap  sessions   with   the   law 
students  and  meetings  with  the  law  faculty. 
It   was   triUy  a  most  rewarding  experience 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Senator.  As 
for  the  students.  Dean  Christopher  told  me 
that  she  was  a  smash  hit,  that  she  has  far 
exceeded  her  predecessors  which  include  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  a  former  Su- 
preme Cotu-t  Justice  and  that  they  are  anx- 
ious to  have  her  back  for  a  long  period. 

On   Wednesday   March   7th,   we   drove   to 
Florida  and  on  the  way  Senator  Smith  talked 
to    Governor    George    Wallace    as    we    went 
through  Montgomery.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  very  warm  telegram  to  her  last  Novem- 
ber. We  had  car  trouble  early  that  morning 
(break  In  water  hose)  and  early  that  evening 
(a  mmi-hurrlcane  on  the  Florida  Express- 
way drowned  the  motor) .  We  drove  to  Palm 
Beach  where  we  were  the  guests  of  former 
Representative     Prances     Bolton    Thursday 
through  Saturday  at  her  beautiful  home  on 
the  Atlantic.  We  left  there  Sunday  morning 
^r  JacksonvUle  and  on  the  way  stopped  at 
New   Smyrna   Beach   to   see   the   glamorous 
condominium  that  Laura  and  Spike  Bernier 
(Senator's   sister   and    brother-in-law)    re- 
cently bought.  Then  on   to  the  BUI  MUls" 
In  JacksonviUe  that  late  afternoon    (he  U 
Peter's  brother,  former  member  of  the  Fed- 
fJ.SL^®*"'*   Board,  DuPont  executive  and 
MCS   Library   Trustee).   The   next   morning 
we  left  for  Washington. 

Among  the  interesting  experiences  were 
the  reactions  of  the  students  at  Alabama 
Some  told  Senator  Smith  that  they  wished 
she  would  visit  as  many  universities  and 
colleges  as  she  could  and  let  a  little  of  herself 
rub  off  on  the  students.  Several  students  and 
members  of  the  law  faculty  expressed  great 
surprise  at  her  physical  condition  and  men- 
tal attitude.  They  referred  to  Mike  Shana- 
han  s  AP  story  reporting  that  she  was  a  bitter 
recluse  who  had  spent  the  past  two  years  in 
a  wheelchair— they  were  almost  Incredulous 
at  seeing  her  walk  fast  without  a  limp  and 
be  so  outgoing  and  cheerful.  It  Illustrated 
What  a  false  image  erroneous  news  media  re- 
ports can  create. 

Next  month  we  have  two  trips  scheduled— 
in  the  early  part  to  northern  New  York  for 
an  address  in  one  place  and  for  Induction 
into  a  Hall  of  Fame  at  another  place— and  on 
April  23rd  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
at  Lexington,  Virginia  for  a  lecture  and  ran 
session  with  the  students  there  that  day 
and  the  24th  and  then  on  to  Columbus.  Ohio 
on  April  25th  to  address  the  Ohio  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

In  May  we  wUl  probably  be  driving  to 
Michigan  and  IndUna  where  Senator  Smith 
Will  give  commencement  addresses  and  re- 
ceive her  73rd  and  74th  honorary  degrees  In 
iTtt  ^^?  ^"  ^^*  commencement  addresses 
at  the  high  schools  in  Winslow  and  Harrine- 
ton  (she  has  been  unable  to  accept  othir 
Maine  school  invitations  during  this  period 
Because  of  previous  commitments) .  She  has 
regretted  an  Invitation  to  give  a  commence- 
»nent  address  to  a  California  college  because 
or  Maine  commitments.  On  May  31st  she  wiU 
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give  the  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uating nurses  at  the  Eastern  Maine  Medical 
Center  in  Bangor  and  on  June  2nd  be  at 
Westbrook  College  in  Portland  to  receive  an 
award. 

Thus  far,  she  has  refrained  from  accept- 
ing overtures  of  lecture  bureaus,  book  pub- 
Ushers,  and  television.  However,  she  is  se- 
riously considering  purchasing  an  interest 
in  a  major  television  enterprise. 

Frankly,  I  can't  keep  up  with  her  although 
I  am  In  good  health  (and  not  dying  of  can- 
cer as  was  rumored  in  the  October  days  of 
the  campaign)  having  been  given  a  clean  bUl 
of  health  by  the  Air  Force  after  the  exhaus- 
tive so-called  "executive  physical  examina- 
tion" given  to  Generals. 

Our  best  to  you. 

Sincerely,  ' 

WnxiAM  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 

And  that's  the  kind  of  "retirement"  that 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  Is  enjoying  these  days. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Dan 
McMahon,  sheriff  of  Westchester  County. 
N.Y.,  has  written  a  timely  analysis  of 
the  issue  of  capital  punishment  The 
article,  titled  "Capital  Punishment,"  ap- 
pears in  the  February  1973  issue  of  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

Sheriff  McMahon's  outstanding  career 
in  law  enforcement  is  well  known  in  New 
York  State.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  his  article 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CAprxAL  Punishment 
(By  Daniel  F.  McMahon) 
The  Issue  of  capital  punishment  has  been 
one  of  the  most  continuous  and  fiercely  de- 
bated in  our  history.  Since  1846.  several 
States,  some  15  in  number,  have  cr-npletely 
abolished  capital  punishment,  and  of  these 
11  have  reinstated  the  death  penalty  Of 
these  11,  3  have  reabolished  capital  punish- 
ment. At  the  moment,  there  are  only  lo 
States  of  the  50  that  have  totally  abolished 
the  death  penalty.  As  evidence  of  the  strong 
support  for  capital  punishment,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  Octoljer  2  1972  by 
a  majority  of  354  to  2,  voted  the  death  wn- 
alty  for  aircraft  hijackers. 

In  1966.  New  York  State  aboUshed  the 
death  penalty,  with  certain  exceptions  On 
June  29  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  C^urt 
by  a  five  to  four  decision,  held  unconstitu- 
tional the  laws  of  Georgia  and  Texas,  which 
authorized  the  death  penalty.  Two  of  the 
three  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  were 
rape  cases,  not  involving  homicide.  The  de- 
cision has  been  widely  misconstrued  to  hold 
that  capital  punishment  was  abolished  for 
all  purposes.  This  is  not  a  fact,  as  a  reading 
of  the  decision  will  clearly  show.  Each  of 
the  nine  Justices  had  a  written  opinion,  and 
only  two  of  the  nine  clearly  support  com- 
plete abolition.  In  any  event,  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate decision,  because  it  has  left  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  its  wake.  There 
was  no  legal  precedent  for  this  decision,  even 
though  the  Issue  had  been  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  previous  occasions.  Also,  It 
is  noted  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion expUcitly  authorized  capital  punish- 
ment. The  fifth  amendment  of  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution makes  this  abundantly  clear* 


*The  pertinent  portion  reads  as  follows - 
"No  person  shaU  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  un- 
less. .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 


Since  the  aboUtlon  of  the  death  penalty 
in  our  State,  we  have  bad  a  continuous  in- 
crease  m  the  homicide  rate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  had 
one  record  after  another  broken  with  the 
number  of  murders.  New  York  City  had  I  466 
murdere  in  1971,  an  Increase  of  31  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  During  the   first   5 

!rf°«°,?K  °^^?P•  ^"""^  ■^°^''  <="y  ^ad  a  reconl 
or  614  homicides  and  an  imprecedented  num- 
ber of  67  homicides  for  the  fl*st  vireek  in 
July  of  this  year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
1-week  record  came  immediately  foUowine 
the  announcement  of  the  U.S.  SupremS 
Court  decision. 

The  greatest  significance  of  these  homicide 
figures  for  1972  is  the  fact  that  durUig  the 
same  period  of  time  the  total  of  serious  crime 
4i,  *^'*^   ^'^  decreasing   by  21   percent, 

^e  trend  of  soaring  homicides  U  similar 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
The  total  recorded  in  the  State  for  1971  was 
1.817.  in  contrast  with  1,439  the  prevlotis 
year,  representing  a  26  percent  increase  The 
circumstance  of  soaring  homicide  rates,  with 
the  aggregate  of  other  serious  crime  leveling 
S5  •*'"°PP'ng.  ^  also  true  outside  New  York 

It  is  interesting  to  note  England  abolished 
capital  punishment  in  1965.  Their  experience 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  homicides 
even  through  their  homicide  rate  ta  sub- 
stantially below  ours  in  this  country  Nev- 
ertheless, responsible  groups  are  banning 
together,  urging  the  reestablishment  of  caol- 
tal  punishment.  ^ 

I  recognize  very  well  that  the  statistics 
that   I  have   set  forth   do  not   prove,   with 
absolute  certitude,  that  capital  punishment 
is  a  deterrent  to  murder.  Laewlse    I  wotUd 
dispute   the   claUn  of  the   abolitionist   that 
statistics    prove    their    position.    This    word 
Mems  to  be  very  loosely  used  in  this  debate 
But,  I  do  submit  the  statistics  above  stated 
do  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  sound,  commonsense 
conclusion  that  the  nonexistence  of  the  death 
penalty  has  direct  relationship  with  homi- 
cides.   Which    are    now    reaching    epidemic 
proportions.    Nowhere    was   this   dramatized 
more  than  the  Brooklyn  Chase  Manhattan 
holdup  this  past  August.  The  holdup  man. 
whUe  holding  eight  hostages  in  the  bank  for 
many,  many  hours,  told  a  reporter  that  If  the 
cops  stormed  the  bank,  "I  could  kill   I  will 
shoot  everyone  in  the  bank.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  let  me  get  away  with  this.  There's 
no  death  penalty.  It  Is  ridiculous.  I  can  shoot 
everyone  here,   then   throw   my   gun  down 
and  you  cant  put  me  in  the  electric  chair  '• 
This  is  positive  proof  that  the  penalty   or 
lack  thereof,  was  very  much  on  the  mind  of 
one  armed  criminal,  a  potential  klUer  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  enter  the  minds  of  some  other 
k  Here.   Such   being  the   case  commonsense 
dictates  that  at  least  some  wUl  be  deterred 
'To  suggest  otherwise  is  to  contend  that  Indi^ 
viduals  do  not  fear  death.  /  strongly  urge 
if  one  potential  murderer  U  deterred  annu- 
ally  and  one  innocent  life  spared,  it  iuatifies 
capital  punUhment.  This  is  particularly  so 
for  homicides  Involving  premeditation 
fl»H\","^^i'•  ^^''^-  ^-  ^S<ir  Hoover  testl- 
f^t  ^o  T^v^t  congressional  subcommittee 
♦K     ,nL°^  ^^*  ''"^*"  °^  P°^*ce  officers  during 
the  1960s  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
murder.  In  1971.  when  we  had  no  executions, 
there  were  an  estimated  total  of  17.630  mur- 
ders In  our  country,  as  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 9,000  in  I960— a  96  percent  in- 
crease. 

One  of  the  unfairest  arguments  used  by 
abolitionists  Is:  In  recent  yeare  the  execu- 
tions have  dropped  to  zero,  proving  the  dis- 
favor of  the  penalty.  This  Is  not  true.  The 
very  same  abolitionuts  are  the  ones  who  have 
started  massive  legal  attacks  on  capital  pun- 
ishment across  our  country,  dating  back  5  or 
6  years.  This  has  caused  the  sentencing  au- 
thorities to  pause,  and  approprUtely  so. 
pending  the  final  word  from  our  highest  au- 
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tlMwlty,  the  Supreme  Court.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  coital  punishment  Is  In  disfavor — 
as  the  polls  and  referendums  have  clearly 
shown.  Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  given  a  final  word,  rather  a  very  Inde- 
cisive decision. 

Those  In  State  government  in  the  executive 
branch  and  In  the  legislature.  In  the  area  of 
criminal  Justice,  have  been  motivated  by  an 
overriding  concern  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminal.  I  acknowledge  their  sincerity  and 
high  purpose.  I  fully  support  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  criminal,  but  not  at  a  cost  of 
sacrificing  the  rights  of  society.  A  proper 
balance  can  be  and  must  be  struck.  But  the 
authorities  have  achieved  little  In  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  and,  worst  of  all,  they 
have  created  an  imbalance  which  has  ne- 
glected the  average  citizen.  Our  citizens  In 
cities  and  suburbs  live  In  greater  fear  than 
at  any  time  in  modern  history.  It  can  only 
end  when  the  legislature  returns  to  the  fun- 
damental and  basic  principle :  We  must  have 
swift  and  certain  punishment  for  wrongdo- 
ing. We  must  show  greater  concern  for  our 
citizens  and  the  victims  of  crime  than  for 
the  criminal.  The  first  and  imperative  step  Is 
to  reestablish  capital  punishment. 


nlca  celebrates  200  years  of  ^talned  effort 
to  tell  all,  Dartmouth  salutes  tou  as  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  whose  service  to  man^  need  to  know 
has  transcended  both  reward  and  duty. 


17,  1973 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON  OF 
CONNECTICUT  SERVED  HIS  NA- 
TION   WELL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton of  Connecticut  was  a  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  admiring  this  dedicated  and  able 
leader.  He  will  be  missed. 

My  heartfelt  condolences  go  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Helen,  and  his  son,  Charles. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Percy,  has  re- 
cently reswi  into  the  Record  William 
Benton's  witty  and  good-humored  re- 
marks at  the  University  of  Chicago  when 
he  was  awarded  the  first  William  Benton 
Medal  (Apr.  3,  1973,  p.  10690) .  Bill  Ben- 
ton spoke  of  "the  real  story  of  Bill 
Benton,  a  tactless,  not  too  likeable  fellow 
who  all  his  life  has  worked  much  harder 
than  necessary  trying  to  make  ends 
meet." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  recall 
that  a  distinguished  institution  of  higher 
education  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  my  own  alma  mater, 
Dcurtmouth,  took  up  Senator  Benton's 
good-hearted  spoof  of  himself  in  the 
course  of  awarding  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  the  same 
year,  1968. 

As  President  Dickey  draped  the  hood 
over  his  shoulders,  he  recited: 

It  is  not  merely  your  having  been  born 
on  April  1  or  even  your  editorship  of  Humor 
at  Yale  that  makes  you  slightly  suspect  as 
the  author  of  "The  Real  Story  of  Bill  Ben- 
ton," a  character  who  in  your  words,  "all 
bis  life  has  worked  much  harder  than  nec- 
essary to  make  ends  meet."  First  it  was  cash 
registers  peddled  from  a  truck,  then  "Certo" 
sold  by  radio  until  ends  were  so  well  met 
that  at  36  you  retired  to  be  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  whose  ends 
also  had  need  to  meet.  Purchasing  what  the 
university  declined  to  be  given,  you  became 
the  pub'.lsher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltan- 
nlca  and  thereby  the  master  peddler  of  all 
man's  knowledge.  And  there  were  other  ends 
yet  to  be  met  as  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
United  States  senator,  and  as  ambassador 
to  UNESCO.  Along  the  way  you  became  a 
notable  patron  of  America  art  and  an  equaUy 
notable  critic  of  Khrushchev's  communism, 
the  first  McCarthy's  anti-communism,  and 
of  De  OftuUe'B  grandeur.  Today  as  Brit*n- 
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Bowles.  Throughout  his  Varied  careers 
after  he  retired  from  advertising  at  36, 
a  self-made  millionaire,  Bill  Benton  was 
a  relentless  public  servant,  and  a  mis- 
sionary for  education  ana  culture.  His 
career  in  the  Senate  was  prief,  but  im- 
forgettable,  as  my  disti|iguished  col- 
leagues from  Arkansas  anh  others  have 
observed.  And  indeed  that  career  has  not 
been  forgotten.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unpnimous  con- 
sent that  a  few  of  the  messages  of  con- 
dolence that  Mrs.  Benton(  has  received 
from  former  Members  of  Itoth  Houses  be 
printed  in  the  Record.       | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washinc  roK,  D.c. 

M  irch  21.  1973. 
Mrs.  William  Benton, 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York.  N.T. 

Dear  Mbs.  Benton  :  Mrs.  tA  >rse  and  I  want 
you  to  know  how  sad  we  ar  t  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  Bin. 

He  not  only  over  the  years 
benefactor  of  mine,  but  he 
cherished,  biased  friends.  Afc 
said,  there  isn't  anything  moi  e  precious  than 
a  biased  friend,  because  sucl  i  a  friend  stays 
with  you  through  thick  and  t  iln.  BUI  Benton 
was  such  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Morse  and  I  extend  1  >  you  and  your 
family  our  deepest  sympathj . 
Cordially, 

■^  ITatnx  Morse. 

Washing  ton,  D.C, 

A  arch  24.  1973. 
Mrs.  Helen  Benton, 
Mr.  Charles  Benton, 
Care  of  Encyclopaedia  Brita  nica. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Helen  and  Charlei  :  The  news  of 
BUl's  death  has  placed  a  pal  over  all  of  the 
landscape  both  mental  and  physical.  Emily 
and  I  feel  for  you  deeply.  BU  was  not  only 
a  good  personal  friend,  bui  a  marvelously 
useful  citizen. 

In  the  1930's  when  he  wa ; 
for  the  University  of  Chicago 
raising  money,  he  defended 
establishment  who  wanted 
so  without  knowing  me  nor 
sonal  obligation.  He  and  [ 
Ins  saved  my  job  and  I  have 
remember   It.   Then   when 
Senate  he  made  his  Arizona 
to  us  twice  when  I  needed 
cuperate  from  the  strain  o 
on  he  put  his  apartment  In 
I  think,  the  Sherry  Netherlfend 
posal   and   made  our   New 
worthwhile.  In  my  final  and 
in  1966  he  gave  me  money 
and  helped  me  very  much. 

He   would   not   accept  thinks 
this   and  he  seemed 
tried  to  thank  him,  but 
supporter  and  a  stalwart  frleild 
and  thin. 

On   the   side    he   did   a 
useful  acts.  His  gifts  to  t]|e 
Chicago  out  of  the  profits 
paedla  Britannica  were  th4 


except  for  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  BUI  did 
It  quietly.  He  raised  the  level  ^f  publishing 
by  his  purchase  and  use  of  Prkeger  and  be 
made  not  only  several  millioi  dollars  by 
developing  Muzak,  but  he  ralse(  I  the  level  of 
popular  programs  of  music.  He  befriended 
Hubert  Humphrey  by  putting  him  on  the 
Encyclopaedia  board  sind  mad»  him  really 
financially  independent.  More  than  anyone 
else  he  was  responsible  for  th4  downfall  of 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

He  was  my  friend.  We  shall  miss  him  in 
many  ways,  but  the  world  Is  )«tter  for  his 
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of  Charles  and  loving  toward  H<  len  and  your 
loss  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  anyone.  God 
bless  you  both. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  ^.  Douglas. 


Paris, 

Maich  24. 1973. 
Dear  Mrs.  Benton:  I  Just  1  ranted  to  let 
you   know  my  personal  feeling  of  loss  on 
learning  of  Senator  Benton's  d<  ath 

My  admiration  for  him  was  unlimited,  as 
W8LS  my  affection.  He  helped  me  so  many 
times  and  In  so  many  ways.  All  of  use  who 
bad  the  opportunity  to  come  into  contact 
with  him  wUl  miss  blm. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fierce 
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Boston  Mass.. 

Ma  ch  24. 1973. 
Dear  Mrs.  Benton  :  It  Is  wit  b  deep  regret 
that  I  have  learned  of  tbe  death  of  your 
beloved  and  distinguished  buspand,  who  was 
my  close  and  valued  friend  for  ^ears;  a  great 
American  and  outstanding  legislator,  and  by 
bis  nobUity  of  character  was  truly  "one  of 
God's  Noblemen." 

My  friendship  and  respect  for  your  dear 
husband  was  deep  and  profoxibd. 

I  convey  and  express  to  5J0U  and  your 
daughters  and  sons,  and  othqr  loved  ones, 
my  deep  sympathy  in  your  bereavement. 

I  feel  most  keenly  for  you  a^d  your  loved 
ones  in  your  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  IIcCormack. 


Washingt( 
Ma\ 
Dear  Mrs.  Benton.  This  Is 
of  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
my  dear  friend  and  greatly 
your  beloved  husband.  As  oi 
leagues  in  the  Congress,  I 
one  of  our  most  courageous  am 
bers.  I  also  appreciated  the  fai 
vate  life  he  continued  to  sei 
many  causes  in  which  he  beli< 
Sincerely 
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Tribute  to  the  Late 
William  B.  Bentc 

WASHINCTdN ,  D  .C . , 

April  10, 1973. 

Bill  Benton  will  be  long  refnembered  for 
his  many  innovations  in  bvislkess  and  pub- 
lishing affairs.  I 

But  the  greatest  tribute  that  any  Senator, 
past  or  present,  can  pay  to  Senator  Benton, 
Is  of  his  courage  to  protect  ihe  Senate  as 
a  place  where  truth  could  counteract  the 
forces  of  falsehood  and  slandet  could  be  put 
down  by  facts.  I 

Senator  Benton  demonstrated  this  strong 
sense  of  courage  as  he  rapidly  attacked  those 
who  would  use  the  communist  smear  to  de- 
stroy freedom  of  expression  op  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

He  was  unafraid  of  those  who  would  try 
to  use  the  tar  brush  of  conuni»nism  to  block 
progressive  and  patriotic  proposals  advocated 
In  the  Senate. 

BUI  Benton  strongly  deserves  recognition 
as  a  man  who  had  the  dedication,  fortitude 
and  abUlty  to  communicate  with  the  milUons 
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of  Americans  who  were  anxious  to  preserve 
our  Democratic  form  of  government. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  personal  tribute 
to  Senator  Benton  to  those  of  his  widespread 
acquaintances  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  his  courageous  work  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

A.  S.  Mnu  Monronxt, 

V.S.  Senate,  Retired. 
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THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  rampant 
inflation  has  proven  once  again  that 
overzealous  government  Is  an  enemy 
rather  than  a  benefactor  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  Government  which  Initiated 
and  perpetuated  the  inflationary  condi- 
tions that  cause  consternation  for  the 
housewife,  anguish  for  the  worklngman 
and  despair  for  the  retired. 

Most  Americans  are  too  busy  to  con- 
sider how  our  economy  got  into  our 
current  precarious  condition. 

Everyone  should  be  reminded  that  the 
Federal  Government  began  it  all  in  the 
mid-1960's  with  the  effort  to  carry  on  a 
major  war  and  at  the  same  time  laimch 
massive  and  Hi-conceived  social  pro- 
grams without  adequate  revenue.  Union 
leaders  were  swept  along  in  the  euphoria 
as  they  demanded  more  and  more  wages 
for  less  and  less  work. 

High  labor  costs  in  America,  combined 
with  imfalr  trade  barriers  abroad,  meant 
that  our  exports  would  suffer  and  im- 
ports would  soar. 

As  our  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
worsened,  foreign  traders  watching  the 
inflation  develop  In  America  caused  pres- 
sures for  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Devaluation  means  that  Americans 
must  spend  more  dollars  abroad  to  pur- 
chase products  we  need— such  as  oil  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis— and  that  Ameri- 
can prices  look  better  to  foreigners  who 
want  to  buy  our  goods.  This  latter  point 
should  be  an  advantage,  and  would  be  If 
foreigners  wanted  to  buy  oiu-  manufac- 
tured goods.  Unfortunately,  our  trading 
partners  have  no  desire  for  goods  pro- 
duced by  high-cost  U.S.  labor;  instead, 
they  have  their  eye  on  our  raw  materi- 
als— such  as  agricultural  and  timber 
products — ^which  puts  even  more  Infla- 
tionary pressure  on  the  American 
consumer. 
The  chain  reaction  goes  on  and  on. 
Fortunately,  President  Nixon  has 
stepped  into  the  vacuum  and  has  acted 
boldly  to  trim  Federal  spending  and  hold 
down  inflation.  His  actions,  however,  are 
only  stopgap  in  nature. 

The  long-term  solution  must  come 
from  a  reform  of  the  budget-making  sys- 
tem in  Congress  Itself. 

There  is  some  good  news  In  this  re- 
spect. 

The  program  worked  out  by  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control 
could  return  sanity  to  the  budgetary 
process  in  Congress  and  thus  eliminate 
the  prime  cause  of  Inflation. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
new  House  and  Senate  committees  to 
propose  an  overaU  spending  limit  each 
year.  Amounts  would  be  allocated  to  each 
budget  purpose. 

If  the  spending  limit  set  by  Congress 


would  cause  a  budget  deficit,  an  Income 
surcharge  would  be  imposed  the  follow- 
ing year  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  proposing  a 
breach  of  the  spending  ceUing  to  expand 
his  pet  program  would  be  required  to 
either  specify  another  area  of  the  budget 
where  he  would  cut  a  like  amount,  or  he 
would  have  to  provide  an  increase  in 
taxes  or  a  higher  debt  limit.  This  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  program  expansion 
evident,  and  it  would  put  the  spotlight 
on  the  big  spenders. 

Congress  simply  must  put  an  end  to 
chronic  deficits  if  we  are  to  stop  infla- 
tion, solve  the  energy  crisis  and  maintain 
our  strategic  and  economic  integrity.  We 
have  a  good  blueprint  to  work  from,  and 
we  must  build  this  new  budget-control 
system  in  all  haste  so  that  we  can  bring 
inflation  under  control. 


We  all  know  that  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment have  occurred.  The  question  for  the 
United  States  is  whether  or  not  we  really 
believe — as  the  President  has  said — that 
we  have  fulfilled  our  military  responsi- 
bilities to  South  Vietnam  and  have  really 
quit  this  war. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  suffering 
in  this  war,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  teU  the 
American  people  that  there  is  another 
tunnel  at  the  end  of  the  tunneL 


THE  DANGER  OF  U.S.  MILITARY 
REINVOLVSMENT  IN  INDOCHINA 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed 
on  January  27  In  Paris  and  a  Laotian 
cease-fire  was  concluded  some  2 1/2  weeks 
later,  all  Americans  were  relieved  that 
our  involvement  in  the  Indochina  con- 
flict was  finally  coming  to  an  end  and 
that  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  were  coming 
home.  Since  1965,  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  than  $109  billion  in  Indo- 
china; 45,000  Americans  have  b<>en 
killed;  303,000  have  been  wounded.  This 
has  been  an  exorbitant  toll  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pay  for  a  "peace  with 
honor"  in  Indochina,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  costs  of  this  war  to  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet  today— despite  White  House  state- 
ments that  the  war  Is  over— the  United 
States  continues  to  engage  in  major  mUl- 
tary  operations  in  Indochina.  For  the 
last  several  weeks,  we  have  been  mas- 
sively bombing  in  Cambodia.  In  recent 
days,  we  have  given  encouragement  to 
South  Vietnamese  military  activities  in 
Cambodia.  Now,  incredibly,  we  have 
resumed  the  bombing  of  Laos. 

I  believe  these  policies  are  extremely 
dangerous.  Our  bombing  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  our  encouragement  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  acUvltles  in  Cam- 
bodia, our  threats  to  retaliate  for  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  the 
reported  active  recruitment  of  20  000 
civilian  experts  to  replace  the  U.S  mili- 
tary advisers  in  South  Vietnam,  and  our 
continuing  force  of  50,000  combat-ready 
American  servicemen  in  Thailand— 
these  could  be  the  precursors  of  a  large- 
scale  reinvolvement  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

"There  is  no  legal  or  constitutional 
basis  for  such  a  reinvolvement.  The  Con- 
gress wants  no  such  reinvolvement.  The 
American  people  want  no  such  reinvolve- 
ment. U  there  is  one  lesson  that  we 
should  have  learned  from  our  long  and 
tragic  Involvement  In  Indochina,  it 
Is  that  we  cannot  settle  the  political  dif- 
ferences between  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  by  our  own  force  of 
arms. 

We  all  know— Including  the  adminis- 
tration—that the  Vietnam  settlement 
was  a  fragile  one  that  might  not  survive. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  serious  problems  this  covm- 
try  is  f  Skiing  is  the  tragedy  of  drug  abuse. 
Many  of  our  young  people  are  ruining 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  by 
turning  on  and  ttimlng  in  to  the  drug 
culture.  Of  course,  they  will  ultimately 
find  that  drugs  do  not  lead  to  a  placid 
haven  but  to  the  depths  of  despair.  By 
this  time,  however,  it  is  usually  too  late. 
This  is  why  the  news  media  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  factually  docu- 
ment the  effects  of  drugs.  In  a  recent 
edition  of  "Washington,"  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  devoted  an  indepth  article 
to  the  Nation's  most  widely  used  drug 
alcohol.  This  story  vividly  depicts  the 
tragedy  of  alcoholism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  enUtled  "The  Young 
Drunks,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  April  8.  1973  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Young  Drunks 
(By  Vernon  Pizer) 
By  prearrangement,  I  met  Little  WUlle  and 
Big  WUlle  in  a  borrowed  office  on  neutral 
territory  near  Dupont  Circle— far  enough 
from  the  halfway  house  where  Uttle  WUlle 
awaits  official  determination  of  his  future  so 
that  he  could  speak  luilnhlbltedly.  Big  WU- 
Ue's  reputation  among  the  authorities,  and 
his  assumption  of  responslbUlty  for  getting 
the  youth  to  our  nighttime  meeting  and 
back  again,  had  been  sufficient  to  get  him 
out  of  the  half-way  house.  While  Little  WUUe 
rubbed  a  finger  reflectively  over  the  acne  on 
his  check  and  pondered  my  question  I 
thought  idly  that  their  nicknames  ought  to 
be  reversed— At  six  feet,  Little  WUlle  is  the 
taller  of  the  two  by  a  half-foot. 

Corrugating  his  forehead  Ui  concentration 
Little  WlUie  answered  me.  "I  can't  rightly 
explain  it.  Somewhere  up  here"— he  tapped 
the  side  of  his  head— "I  dldnt  really  want 
to  do  it.  But,  man.  I  couldnt  not  do  It  It 
was  like  I  had  to  have  it  even  If  it  kUled 
me."  He  paused  and  then  added  wryly,  "And 
I  guess  It  come  close  enough  to  doing  that." 
"It"  is  alcohol,  and  American  stomachs  are 
aslosh  with  it  as  never  before.  About  mne 
million  Americans  are  recurrent  alcohol 
abxisers  at  best,  confirmed  alcoholics  at 
worst.  On  a  national  average  the  annual, 
legal  purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  works 
out  to  about  30  gallons  for  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  chUd  15  or  older.  (Ten  years  ago  it 
was  approximately  26  gallons.)  But  per  ca- 
pita sales  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
flated by  suburbanites  lured  across  the  Dis- 
trict line  by  DCs  generally  lower  liquor 
prices,  soars  to  an  astounding  47  gallons  an- 
nually, makUig  the  Nation's  Capital  tbe  wet- 
test place  in  the  country. 

According  to  Dr.  Morris  E.  Chafetz,  direc- 
tor of  HEW's  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  a  long-time  spe- 
cialist in  the  field,  "Alcohol  is  the  drug  of 
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greatest  abuse  todar.  both  national! v  and 
Joc*Uy.  Abxjsers  are  not  only  more  numerous 
than  ever,  Uiey  aiso  seem  to  be  younger  than 
ever.  All  of  our  research  Indicates  that  some 
85  percent  oX  all  youngsters  have  some 
drinking  experience  Ijefore  they  reach  18.  a 
s-urprlstngly  large  segment  of  them  laefore 
they  even  reach  their  teens.  The  prime  drug 
problem  of  youth  today  Is  not  pot  or  plUs 
or  heroin.  It  Is  alcohoL" 

Father  George  Dennis  agre«s  with  the 
Cha/etE  assessment.  Hair  curling  to  his 
shoulders  and  dressed  In  his  usual  baggy 
sweater  and  flared  trousers.  Father  Dennis 
doesn't  look  like  a  man  of  the  cloth,  which 
makec  it  easier  for  him  to  get  next  to  the 
students  at  WUson  High  where,  as  chairman 
of  Neighborhood  Planning  CouncU  Number 
3.  he  rates  office  space.  "The  kids  in  this  area 
are  really  into  alcohol,  no  question  about  It." 
he  says.  "When  we  put  on  a  rock  concert  for 
them  In  one  of  the  parks,  we  know  that  a 
good  half  of  them,  some  onJy  12.  wUl  be 
drinking  beer,  wine,  or  hard  stuff.  Before  the 
concert  ends,  at  least  a  half-dozen — that  Is. 
a  half-dozen  that  I  know  about — will  nass 
out." 

At  a  recent  hearing  In  Annapolis,  David  Q. 
Hartlow.  chairman  of  the  Prince  Georges 
Uquor  Bo*rd,  testified  that  the  county's 
major  alcohol  problem  Is  drinking  among  the 
14-to-17-year  age  group.  "VUlt  our  Friday 
and  Saturday  night  teen  clubs,  and  you'll 
find  more  beer  and  wlilskey  served  there 
than  there  Is  In  the  taverns,"  he  reports. 

It  Is  only  by  calendar  reckoning  that  Little 
WUlle,  at  age  17,  can  be  counted  among  the 
young.  For  the  last  11  yeat«,  ever  since  he 
was  6  and  an  crider  brother — himself  an  alco- 
holic— started  him  off  on  beer,  he  has  been 
swirling  In  a  sea  of  alcohol.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  It  became  an  Insatiable.  Irresistible 
oompulsioa  and  he  was  hooked,  no  longer 
simply  a  frequent  abuser  but  now  a  full- 
fledged  Juvenile  alcoholic.  And  somewhere 
along  the  way  he  lost  his  childhood.  "I  never 
played  or  nothing  like  kids  supposed  to."  he 
•ays  In  his  sad,  soft,  velvety  voice.  "Other 
l^ids  played  bmil,  but  me  and  my  friends  be 
in  front  of  the  liquor  store  looking  tot  some- 
one to  go  In  and  buy  us  a  bottle.  We  could 
•l**ys  find  someone,  maybe  because  it  made 
tham  laugh  to  see  kids  guzzling  the  stuff.  We 
looked  like  kids  to  them,  but  inside  we  was 
all  old  men." 

Little  WUlle-s  story  differs  only  In  periph- 
eral factors,  not  in  essentials,  trotn  that 
of  most  young  alcoholics.  Son  of  an  Inner- 
dty  minister,  he  managed  for  a  long  time  to 
keep  his  addiction  hidden  from  his  father. 
("Drink  Is  cunning."  he  says.  "Tou  learn  to 
hide  that  you  hooked.  Like  you  go  around 
sucking  peppermint  to  kUl  the  smell,  or  you 
sit  looking  at  a  book  like  you  reading  It,  but 
your  bead  Is  off  somewhere  else  on  a  bu«z.") 
To  get  money  for  drlnlt.  Little  WlUie  ran  er- 
rands for  housebound  nelghbore,  cut  graoa 
In  summer,  shoveled  snow  In  winter.  But  he 
drank  faster  than  he  earned,  ao  he  became 
adept  at  petty  theft— rifling  pocketbooks  and 
wallets,  shoplifting.  He  thinks  he  was  10  or 
1 1  before  his  father  caught  him  with  a  bot- 
tle and  with  a  buzz  he  could  not  disguise. 
"My  father  tried  every  way  he  knew  to 
straighten  me  out,  but  I  was  too  far  gone," 
he  recalls.  "I  made  a  lot  of  promises  and 
broke  every  one  of  them.  I  Just  tried  to  hide 
It  better." 

By  the  time  Little  WUlle  was  15.  "I  was 
killing  maybe  two  fifths  a  day — wine,  gin, 
vodka.  It  didn't  matter  what — and  I  had  the 
DT.S.  Then  one  day.  loaded  to  the  gills.  I  went 
to  a  girl's  house  and  busted  her  mother  in 
the  nose.  Don't  ask  me  why.  I  was  still  swing- 
ing vrhen  the  cops  took  me  away.  I  got  a  year 
rt  Cedar  Knoll."  (Cedar  Knoll  Is  a  D.C.  cor- 
r-ctlonal  Institution  near  t*urel.  Md.)  "I 
stayed  Juiced  up  at  Cedar  Knoll  on  whiskey 
smuggled  in  on  the  kitchen  truck  when  it 
went  to  Laurel  to  pick  up  suppUes.  When  my 
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year  was  over,  I  went  on)  a  two-week  drunk 
that  I  don't  remember  ndthing  about  except 
somehow  I  ended  up  all  c  it  and  bloody.  This 
time  the  Judge  sent  me  t  >  St.  Sllzabeths  for 
60  day*." 

Margaret  C.  Spencer,  t  icohollsm  program 
director  of  the  Washlngti  >n  Area  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abu  se,  shakes  her  head 
In  anger  of  frustration.  '  Society  has  blind- 
ers on  when  it  comes  to  1  quor.  People  think 
you  have  to  be  a  middle-  iged  skid-row  bum 
to  be  an  alcoholic.  Thais  nonsense.  Uttle 
WiUie  was  an  alcoholic  U  desperate  need  of 
help  long  before  he  coul  1  shave,  and  there 
are  thousands  like  him.  B  ut  when  these  kids 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  all 
efforts  seem  to  be  dlrectet  toward  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease— the  ferunken  transgres- 
slons  that  brought  them  before  the  author- 
ities— Instead  of  directing  them  toward  elim- 
inating the  disease  that  I  s  destroying  them. 
That's  the  way  it  was  wil  h  LltUe  Willie — 10 
years  of  non-stop  drink  ng  and  recurring 
scrapes  with  school  and  >ollce  officials,  but 
It  wasn't  until  he  was  16  t  lat  he  was  referred 
to  specialists  trying  to  de  il  with  the  disease 
itself." 

Big  WlUle  Is  deeply  de\i  Jted  to  Little  Wil- 
lie, spending  all  of  his  f  ee  time  with  him 
to  serve  as  mentor,  oonfl  lant,  and  prod  It 
Is  a  relationship  that  bej  an  when  Margaret 
Spencer  discovered  the  routh  imdergoing 
psychiatric  evaluation  ani  i  counseling  at  St. 
Elisabeths  and  alerted  thi  older  man  to  hU 
pli^t.  "I  look  at  him  a  id  I  see  me."  Big 
WlUle  says.  "At  his  age  I  was  a  booeehound 
shuttling  between  the  gul  ter  and  the  jaU  I 
finally  admitted  to  myself  that  I  was  a  hope- 
less alcoholic  and  taking  a  drink  was  like 
putting  a  gun  to  my  head.  That  admission  of 
addiction  Is  the  crucial  fii  st  step  In  fighting 
your  way  out  of  the  bottl(  .  While  I  was  stlU 
In  Jail.  I  started  studying  to  try  to  make 
up  for  aU  the  lost  years,  a:  >d  when  I  got  out, 
I  Joined  Alcoholics  Anony  nous.  It  was  thoee 
A.A.  people — black  and  wb  te.  old  and  young 
male  and  female,  rich  anil  poor— who  gave 
me  the  strength  to  battle  booee.  With  their 
help,  I  developed  the  bad  Lbone  and  self-re- 
spect I  had  never  had.  No  «r  I  have  a  decent 
Job.  a  wonderful  wife,  ani  a  fine  daughter 
In  college:  1  havent  had  i  drop  in  20  years 
and  I  never  will.  I'm  tryii  g  to  do  for  Uttle 
WUlie  what  the  folks  at  AJ  .  did  for  me." 

What  causes  a  youngster  to  grow  Into  aa 
alcohol  abuser?  All  of  i  he  experts  seem 
agreed  that  the  seeds  are  isually  planted  at 
home.  According  to  Dr.  Chifetz,  "Peer  group 
preosure,  youthful  showinj  off,  and  the  hard 
sell  of  manufacturers  flailing  the  market 
with  pop  wines  sweetened  and  flavored  to 
aeduoe  youthful  taste  buds  all  play  a  role 
but  most  often  the  chllfs  family  is  the 
chief  offender.  With  few  ekcepttons.  a  child 
adopts  the  drinking  hablte(of  those  who  pUy 
a  algniflcant  role  In  his  life  at  the  Ume  he 
first  becomes  aware  of  allohol.  If  there  is 
heavy  drinking  in  the  hoike.  you  can  make 
book  that  the  child  will  I  become  a  heavy 
drinker."  I 

Margaret  Spencer  makeaJ  the  starUlng  as- 
sertion that  almost  aU  aifoholics  have  be- 
come wedded  to  the  botUel  by  the  time  they 
reach  13  or  14.  "I  don't  m  san  that  they  are 
necessarily  falling-down  t  runks  who  have 
reached  the  point  of  add  ctlon,"  she  says 
"but  I  do  mean  that  by  t  hat  age,  most  of 
them  have  already  establl  ;hed  the  pattern 
of  drinking  and  the  psyc»oJoglc*i  attttude 
toward  drink  that  have  th«n  healed  toward 
disaster.  Nine  times  out  of  10  they  got 
started  by  Imitating  a  me^iber  of  the  fam- 
Uy  or  a  friend  to  whom  the^  were  attached." 

Michael  McBrlde,  DC.  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  alcoholism  suppression  spe- 
cialist, says,  "There  U  no  d  subt  In  my  mind 
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need  to  look  to  others  fo:  confirmation— l 
became  a  teenage  alcoholic  by  following  the 
example  set  for  me  by  my  parents,  both  of 
whom  were  lushes." 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  experts  also 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Chafetz  explain  s  that  medicine's 
culpablUty  begins  at  medl(al  school:  "The 
schools  give  little  ca-  no  time  In  their  cur- 
ricula to  alcohol  abuse,  s)  they  turn  out 
doctors  who  know  next  to  n  othlng  about  the 
disease.  If  the  schools  do  «pose  their  stu- 
dents to  any  education  on  alcoholism  it  is 
almost  exclusively  In  the  ;reatment  of  or- 
ganic problenas  that  arise  fi  om  it.  So  we  face 
the  Irony  of  doctors  who  may  cure  their 
patients  of  llquor-triggen  d  aUments  but 
leave  them  to  be  ravaged  1:  y  the  alcoholism 
Itself." 

Mike  McBrlde  relates  another  aspect  of 
the  charge  that  many  docto  -s  exacerbate  the 
alcohol  problem:  "One  of  iie  worst  things 
that  ever  happened  was  (be  Invention  of 
Librium  and  the  other  t  anquUlzers.  In- 
stead of  facing  the  alcoholism  squarely  and 
trying  to  come  to  grips  vrt  h  It,  the  doctor 
simply  takes  the  easy  way  out.  prescribing 
Librium  to  relieve  the  shakes.  If  the  patient 
is  young,  and  particularly  it  he  comes  from 
a  so-caUed  good  background,  the  doctor  may 
not  even  realize  that  the  Jroblem  is  booze 
because  of  the  popular  ^tlon  that  Icids. 
especially  'nice'  kids,  are  nit  alcoholics;  he 
clucks  his  tongue  because  the  youngster  Is 
•high-strung'  and  hands  oui  the  Librium  to 
ease  his  'emotional  stress.'  So  the  patient 
gets  tranquillsed  enough  toi  go  out  and  get 
loaded  all  over  again.  The  doctor  who  pre- 
scribes Librium  and  lets  1^  go  at  that  is 
only  keeping  the  guzzler  ihung  up  in  a 
revolving  door." 

Big  Willie  adds  his  crltlc^m  of  the  medi- 
cal profession:  "Too  many  floctors  advise  a 
patient  to  relax  with  a  drii|k  when  he  gets 
up-tight.  Too  many  patiei^  flgiire  if  the 
doctor  prescribes  Uquor,  IG  must  be  good 
medicine,  and  they  start  to  imedicate  them- 
selves Into  alcoholism.  And  too  many  kids 
figure  If  the  bottle  Is  good  llor  the  old  man. 
It's  good  for  them  as  well."  ] 

The  Incongruity  of  the  situation  U  strik- 
ing. The  very  influences  tha^  should  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  provide  olur  young  pec^le 

8   bulwark   against   alcohol   addicUon the 

family,  the  medical  profession,  society  gen- 
eraUy — stand  accused  of  griasing  thetlr  de- 
scent Into  the  bottle.  That  (the  grease  may 
have  been  applied  unwlttiniy  u  beside  the 
point.  T 

"If  we  are  to  come  to  griiw  meaningfully 
with  the  challenge,  and  if  I  we  are  to  set 
about  conquering  it.  we  halve   to  begin  by 


adopUng  an  honest  approach 
too    frequently    lacking    in 


Chafetz  says   firmly,   waggling  his  pipe  for 


emphasis.  "To  start  with,  we ,.  .^v-^^^^ 

that  there  Is  no  Inherent  ban  a  In  responsible 
drinking"- Dr.  Chafetis  Is  a  i  lootch-and-soda 
man,  with  a  quota  of  two—'  but  we  have  to 
agree  oa  what  the  limits 
drinking  are  and  abide  by 
same  time,  we  have  to  iaxn  ^„  ^^^  ^^..^ 
for  some  that  limit  Is  a  zero  li  take,  because— 
for  reasons  we  don'f  yet  fulV  understand— 
they  simply  cannot  stop  tliemselves  at  a 
self-imposed  limit.  We  also  have  to  alter 
our  attlude  toward  the  alooMl  abuser    So- 


that  home  influences  play 
determining  whether  or  noi 
become  an  alcohol  abuser 


0*  that  every  day  in  my  t  ork.  But  I  dont 


a  major  role  In 
a  youngster  will 
see  confirmation 


clety  Is  ambivalent,  generally  conceding  that 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease,  bu;  persisting  In 
stigmatizing  the  abuser  with  i  n  aura  of  crim- 
inality. And  w«  need  to  erase  once  and 
for  aU  the  myth  that  alcoht  lism  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon confined  to  skld-mw  derelicts.  It 
can  and  does  strike  anyone,  ad  olescent  as  well 
as  adult." 

Dr.  Chafetz  does  not  shrlni  from  castigat- 
ing many  who  are  officially  charged  with 
alleviating  alcoholism.  -Sav<  us,"  he  Im- 
V^of^.  "from  the  smug  «1  col  ollsm -program 
administrator  who  thinks  he  Has  all  the  an- 


that  has  been 
the    past."    Dr. 


must  recognize 


of  responsible 
them.  At  the 
the  fact  that 
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swers  and  all  that's  needed  Is  for  more  people 
to  listen  to  him.  Many  of  those  administra- 
tors are  the  very  ones  who  misuse  araflable 
resources,  fragmenting  the  various  com- 
munity health  and  social  services  Instead  of 
melding  them  Into  a  coordinated,  mutually 
supportive  system.  Even  worse  are  Inade- 
quacies in  preventing  alcohol  abuse  from 
taking  root  in  the  first  place.  We  need  to 
initiate  concerted  efforts  to  reach  kids  during 
their  school  years,  starting  down  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  to  head  off  trouble  before 
it  arrives.  That  requires  an  energetic.  In- 
novative program  of  alcohol  e^catlon,  sub- 
stituting enlightened  realism  for  the  myth- 
ology and  scare  tactics  of  the  past.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  level  with  them.  Above  all. 
we  need  to  get  off  our  tails  and  seek  out 
those  kids  who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
alcohol — the  emotionally  maladjusted,  those 
from  homes  where  heavy  drinking  Is  the 
norm,  those  who  tend  toward  delinquent  be- 
havior—and work  with  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, both  cUmcally  and  through  visiting 
caseworkers,  to  prevent  alcoholism  from  tak- 
ing hold." 

In  the  meantime — ^whlle  waiting  for  the 
medical  profession  to  reform  itself,  for  pub- 
lic and  private  attitudes  to  change,  for  treat- 
ment resources  to  be  brought  to  bear  In  a 
coordinated,  productive  manner,  and  for  pre- 
ventive measures  to  be  initiated — what  does 
Little  Willie  (and  the  others  like  him)  do? 
He  leans  on  Big  WlUle  and  on  such  private 
agencies  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  In  Big 
Willie's  words,  uttered  with  conviction  born 
of  experience,  "The  one  individual  who  really 
understands  the  misery  of  alcoholism,  who 
really  relates  to  the  youngster  who  is  booked 
and  knows  how  to  help  him  fight  free  of  the 
bottle,  is  another  alcoholic  who  has  been 
through  that  battle  himself.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  he  does  what  It  takes  to  win 
and  what  It  costs  to  lose."  Mike  McBride 
agrees.  "The  public  agencies  are  well  Inten- 
tloned,  but  at  present  the  best  possible  ve- 
hicle for  helping  the  alcohoUc  la  KJl."  he 
asserts. 

Will  Little  WUlie  make  his  way  back  up 
out  of  the  bottle?  Big  WUlle  is  confident  he 
wUl:  "Look  at  his  eyes — they  have  whites 
now.  They  were  like  two  stop  lights  when 
I  first  met  him.  He's  been  dry  now  since 
September  and  he's  going  to  stay  that  way. 
I  won't  let  him  not  make  it." 

Little  Willie  himself  says  in  that  soft,  sad ' 
voice  of  his,  "I'm  trying,  really  trying.  But, 
man,  it's  hard.  It's  hard." 


FOOD  PRICE  rollbacb:s 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  still  no  relief  in  sight  for  the  belea- 
guered American  shopper.  As  each  day 
passes  he  or  she  finds  it  tougher  to  stretch 
the  food  dollar  to  provide  adequate  meals. 

Governments  at  all  levels  are  showing 
their  concern.  Today  I  received  from  the 
city  of  New  Britain  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  city  coimcil  on  April  4  and  ap- 
proved by  Mayor  Stanley  Pac  on  April  6. 
The  resolution  calls  on  Congress  to  roll- 
back food  prices  to  January  1,  1972.  My 
proposals  to  rollback  prices  would  ac- 
complish much  of  what  New  Britain  is 
seeking— a  halt  to  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  food. 

I  commend  the  mayor  of  New  Britain 
and  the  city  coimcil  for  their  deep  con- 
cern over  the  runaway  inflation  in  food 
prices  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


LECISI.ATION  To  Roll  Back  Food  Prices 

Whereas,  with  the  expiration  of  Phase  3 
of  President  Nixon's  Economic  Program  the 
price  of  food  soared  to  astronomical  heights, 
and 

Whereas,  the  action  of  the  President  to 
freeze  some  food  prices  at  their  current  level, 
affords  little  or  no  relief  to  the  people  who 
have  to  put  food  on  their  tables,  and 

Whereas,  the  least  that  could  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  relief  from  soaring  food  prices 
would  be  a  rollback  of  prices  to  the  expira- 
tion date  of  Phase  2,  but  more  equitable 
would  be  a  rollback  to  food  prices  of  Jan- 
uary, 1972.  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Common  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  New  Britain  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, be  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  roll  back 
food  prices  to  January  1,  1972,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  and  he  Is  hereby  requested  to  lend 
the  Influence  of  his  office  in  support  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  approve  the  same  when 
enacted,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  City  Clerk  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  necessary 
parties. 


LOYALTY  TO  OUR  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  reminded  each  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  that  our  highest  loyalty  be- 
longed to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
our  great  Nation.  The  Senator's  remarks 
were  very  eloquent,  very  moving,  and 
true.  His  remarks  were  noted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Columnist  James  Reston  in  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  and 
many  other  papers.  As  the  headline  in 
the  Sun  stated : 

Mathias  raised  the  fundamental  point: 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mr.  Reston  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mathias  Raises  the  FtrwDAMENTAL  Point — 

LOTALTY     TO     THK     CONSTITUTION 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  31 — Every  once  In  a 
while  somebody  gets  up  in  the  House  or 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  usuaUy  when 
nobody  Is  listening,  and  raises  a  fundamental 
question  about  the  Integrity  of  American 
political  life. 

In  the  last  few  days.  Senator  Charles  Ma- 
thias of  Maryland  has  done  precisely  that. 
He  has  raised  the  question  of  "what  la  loy- 
alty?" Is  the  primary  loyalty  of  a  public 
servant  to  the  people  who  finance  his  cam- 
paign, to  the  constituency  or  party  he  repre- 
sents, or  Is  It  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Senator  Mathias  Is  raising  a 
fundamental  question:  should  they  not  get 
their  "conflict  of  loyalties  "  straight? 

Mathias  didn't  name  any  names  or  Identify 
any  specific  political  problems,  but  when  he 
raised  the  question  of  the  "confilct  of  loyal- 
ties" In  Washington,  most  people  here  had  an 
Idea  of  what  he  meant. 

When  men  like  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  or  Undersecretary 
of  State  George  Ball,  or  McGeorge  Bundy  of 
the  White  House  staff  had  serious  doubts 
about  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy, 
was  their  primary  responsibUlty  to  the  Presi- 


dent they  served  or  was  It  to  their  own  con- 
victions ot  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

When  President  Nixon  was  confronted  by 
charges  of  burglary,  espionage,  and  sabotage 
against  the  people,  was  his  primary  respon- 
sibUlty one  of  loyalty  to  his  political  assist- 
ants or  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution? 

When  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  to 
choose  between  raising  funds  lUegaUy  for 
re-election,  or  doing  without  those  funds, 
will  they  give  their  primary  loyalty  to  the 
law  or  pretend  that  taking  funds  outside  the 
law  is  a  "loyal"  duty  to  their  party? 

When  White  House  spokesmen  are  caught 
In  a  Jam  between  telling  the  truth  about  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  or  being  "loyal"  to  the 
President,  should  they  be  loyal  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  or  "loyal"  to  their 
ptu-ty  and  their  chief? 

"I  have  raised  this  pervasive  problem  of 
conflict  of  loyalties."  Senator  Mathias  said, 
"because  I  think  It  has  poisoned  our  ethical 
behavior  and  lies  at  the  heart  of  public  mis- 
trust of  our  government  and  Its  leaders.  .  .  . 

"There  have  been  actions  over  the  past  few 
years."  Mathias  said,  "that  have  caused  some 
in  positions  of  power  and  responsibUlty  to 
forget  that  the  highest  loyalty  of  an  Ameri- 
can public  servant  is  not  to  any  personality 
whether  he  be  a  President  or  a  general  or 
a  Senator;  nor  Is  It  to  any  organization,  such 
as  a  department,  agency  or  party;  his  first 
loyalty  U  to  the  law  of  the  land  built  upon 
the  constitutional  foundations  laid  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  George  Washington,  Alex- 
ander HamUton.  and  George  Mason,  and  the 
other  great  men  of  our  revolutionary  past." 

Senator  Mathias  raised  the  Issue,  defined 
the  problem,  but  really  didn't  get  down  in 
the  end  to  the  realities.  In  the  most  cour- 
teous way,  he  suggested  that  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  executive  officials  were  serv- 
ing their  own  Interests  and  the  Interests  of 
their  bosses  rather  than  the  Interests  of  the 
nation,  but  he  didn't  really  get  to  the  main 
point  which  is  that  many  more  people  are 
cheating  in  American  life  than  we  dare 
admit,  and  that  the  political  corruption  la 
much  more  widespread  than  Senator  Mathias 
was  prepared  to  concede. 

Senator  Mathias  has  at  least  raised  a  fun- 
damenta.  questloi  ;  what  In  the  face  of  these 
ambiguous  political  and  even  ethical  ques- 
tions, are  we  to  be  loyal  to?  He  says:  not  to 
the  party,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the 
Constitution.  We  have  to  get  our  loyalties 
straight,  he  insists,  and  they  should  go  not 
to  Mr.  Nixon  or  to  Mr.  Nixon's  ambitious  suc- 
cessors :  Connally  and  Agnew.  Kennedy.  Jack- 
son, or  Mondale,  but  to  the  Constitution, 
which  Mathias  thinks  most  of  us  have 
forgotten. 


BRING  THE  BASES  HOME 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department's  announcement  today 
of  planned  base  closings  in  the  United 
States  reveals  a  grossly  distorted  sense 
of  our  national  priorities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  costs  could 
be  saved  by  some  base  closings  and  con- 
solidations, but  this  is  not  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

Instead,  we  should  act  first  to  close  our 
costly  and  unnecessary  facilities  overseas. 
We  should  bring  these  bases  home  before 
we  put  42,000  more  Americans  out  of 
work. 

Right  now,  more  than  one  UJ3.  soldier 
in  every  four  is  still  stationed  overseas. 
Over  600,000  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  plus  about  450,000  of  their 
dependents,  are  scattered  among  322 
major  bases,  and  over  3,000  minor  fa- 
cilities around  the  globe. 
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Yet  while  the  Penta^Mi  slashes  at 
domestic  troop  levels,  it  plans  to  bring 
home  only  4.000  of  the  500.000  troops  In 
areas  excluding  Southeast  Asia. 

Allegedly,  these  domestic  base  reduc- 
tions are  being  made  to  save  about  $400 
million  per  year.  IT  that  Is  the  goal,  then 
why  do  not  we  bring  home  and  de- 
activate just  one  of  our  divisions  in  Eu- 
rope and  save  $580  mlUion  per  year? 

According  to  official  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures,  the  two  recent  dollar  de- 
valuations alone  have  increased  U.S.  op- 
erating costs  by  more  than  the  $400  mil- 
lion projected  savings  from  domestic 
base  closings.  In  other  words,  to  keep  the 
same  number  of  forces  abroad  will  cost 
us  more  than  we  will  save  by  these  newly 
announced  reductions. 

The  Pentagon  announcement  thus 
gives  us  the  worst  of  two  worlds — in- 
creased unemployment  at  home  and  in- 
creased costs  and  balance -of -payments 
deficits  abroad.  We  could  help  both 
problems  if  we  brought  some  of  these 
bases  home. 

A  close  examination  of  our  current 
overseas  deployments  will  show  that 
they  are  a  costly  remnant  of  an  outdated 
forward  strategy. 

Many  of  these  people  are  battle  ready, 
powerful  proof  of  our  ability  to  defend 
our  allies  In  case  of  outside  aggression. 
They  stand  guard  at  the  Berlin  "Wall, 
protect  the  Panama  Canal,  and  keep 
open  the  vital  sealanes  to  the  Middle 
£ast. 

But  countless  others  just  put  in  their 
time,  shuffling  papers  during  the  day  and 
itching  for  a  cheuice  to  get  onto  the  base 
golf  course.  According  to  a  report  In  the 
Washington  Post,  many  get  caught  In 
an  endless  round  of  "booze,  babes,  and 
boredom." 

Parade  magazine  reported  on  March 
25  that  the  American  people  no  longer 
want  to  play  policeman  to  the  world.  An 
opinion  poll  found  that  the  only  coun- 
tries which  over  half  the  people  would 
send  troops  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist-supported invasion  were  Canada, 
Mexico.  Britain,  the  Philippines,  and 
West  Germany.  This  Is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  43  nations  with  which  we  have 
defense  commitments  at  the  present 
time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  people  are  be- 
coming isolationist.  Rather,  they  have 
learned  from  our  tragic  involvement  in 
Indochina  that  there  are  limits  to  our 
ability  to  control  or  shape  political  de- 
velopments in  other  countries.  War- 
weary  and  cynical  about  "great  patriots" 
who  crush  their  own  democratic  constitu- 
tions overnight,  our  people  want  to  sub- 
stitute economic  internationalism  for 
military  involvement. 

Anti-American  incidents  in  places  like 
Germany  and  Japan  also  convince  them 
that  important  segments  of  these  popu- 
lations no  longer  view  the  UJS.  presence 
as  an  unmixed  blessing.  Where  once  we 
were  loved  and  welcomed,  now  we  are 
merely  tolerated. 

The  cold  war  which  brought  most  of 
these  bases  and  commitments  into  being 
In  the  1940's  and  1950's  Is  now  behind  us. 
Hardly  anyone  anymore  accepts  the  kind 
of  massive  attack  which  our  forces  were 
deployed  to  resist.  Even  a  small  attack 
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runs  the  unacceptable  risk  of  triggering 
an  escalation  which  mlgh ;  lead  to  nu- 
clear war. 

Perhaps  we  should  call  he  policies  of 
the  last  quarter  centui|r  a  success. 
Whether  or  not  fewer  U.Sj  forces  would 
have  also  deterred  any  ma;  or  aggression, 
none  took  place.  Now  evin  our  closest 
allies  in  Europe  are  beginntng  to  relax 
and  to  build  their  own  bridges  to  the 
East. 

Proof  that  our  NATO  tilies  view  to- 
day's threat  diflferently  ca  i  be  foimd  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  n(  iver  met  their 
assigned  quotas  for  NATO  and  that  they 
continue  to  spend  only  iibout  half  as 
much  of  their  gross  natioi  al  product  on 
defense  as  does  the  Unitec  States.  Some 
of  these  countries  are  ev(  n  reported  to 
be  reducing  their  own  fo  ce  levels,  be- 
cause of  rising  costs. 

Costs  are  a  major  fiictor  for  the 
United  States  as  well.  Tie  direct  costs 
of  maintaining  300,000-pl  is  U.S.  troops 
in  Europe  is  over  $4  bll  ion  per  year. 
Counting  the  forces  kept  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  NATO  con  ;ingencies.  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  NATC'  commitment 
ranges  from  an  officially  estimated  $17 
billion  to  nearly  $30  billon,  according 
to  analysts  at  the  Brookii^  Institution. 

F^t  another  way,  this  ^0  billion  f<H: 
the  NATO  commitment  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  Federal  Gc  venunent  will 
spend  this  year  on  health,  education, 
and  manpower.  Even  the  $17  billion  of- 
ficial estimate  is  more  taan  the  Presi- 
dent has  budgeted  for  all  Federal 
programs  in  natural  resources  and  the 
environment,  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment, and  communiiy  development 
housing. 

These  huge  expenditi|res  no 
help  to  deter  war,  but 
could  be  done  at  a  far  lovker  cost.  Mean- 
while, oiu:  taxpayers  emrty  their  pock- 
ets and  our  factories  pnduce  weapons 
rather  than  goods  whii  h 
might  buy. 

We  cannot  get  our  own 
at  home  until  we  control  iexcessive  Giov- 
emment  spending,  partictilarly  in  costly 
and  luinecessary  defense;  projects.  And 
the  dollar  will  never  be  spund  abroad  if 
we  continue  to  run  a  h^nce-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  milltarjf  expenditures 
of  almost  $5  billion  iier  ypar. 

Is  it  not  time  we  bromght  omi  bases 
home?  Not  all  of  them  df.  course,  but  a 
substantial  number,  in  keeping  with  the 
current  threat  and  our  j  increased  do- 
mestic needs.  I 

Instead  of  putting  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, civilian  and  military,!  out  of  work  by 
closing  bases  around  the'  United  States, 
we  should  give  oiu:  taxpayers  a  break  by 
closing  the  bases  overseas  first. 

Our  improved  rapid  deployment  capa- 
bility now  enables  us  to  transport  sub- 
stantial forces  abroad  i|i  the  event  of 
war  In  a  very  short  time,  trust  four  of  our 


In  other  words,  we  can  me^  all  our  de- 
fense objectives  and  committnents  with- 
out such  heavy  reliance  <Ki  overseas 
bases. 

Why  should  we  bear  such  4  heavy  bur- 
den in  Europe  when  our  alliet  themselves 
want  to  ease  up?  Why  do  we  still  need 
60,000  troops  In  strong  and  self-reliant 
Japan,  or  40,000  In  quiet  Korea,  or  9,000 
on  Taiwan,  a  thorn  in  the  si4e  of  China? 
Why  should  we  keep  43,00(0  troops  in 
Thailand  or  15,000  in  the  Philippines, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  be  drawn  into 
"another  Vietnam"  as  the  insurgencies  in 
those  coimtries  grow? 

America  cannot  afford  such  large 
standing  forces  any  more— unless  we 
want  to  neglect  our  decayir^g  cities,  our 
overcrowded  schools,  and  our  inadequate 
hospitals.  We  do  not  need  such  large 
forces  in  this  era  of  negotiations,  arms 
control  agreements,  smd  [Presidential 
visits  to  Peking  and  Mosco^f. 

Some  people  will  say.  as  they  have 
said  every  year  for  two  deca4es,  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  make  substantial  re- 
ductions In  our  forces  overseas.  I  say 
there  has  never  been  a  bettet  time.  There 
Is  no  weakness  In  our  detefminatlon  to 
help  our  allies  if  the  need  phould  arise, 
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as  our  entire  military  axlift  command 
flew  to  Korea  to  respond  v>  the  outbreak 
of  war  there  in  1950. 

With  the  extended  ranbe  Trident  mis- 
sile, our  nuclear  submar  les  will  be  able 
to  hit  their  targets  without  ever  leaving 
their  U.S.  bases.  We  will  not  need  Holy 
Loch  when  we  can  use  C  harleston 
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only  an  insistence  that 
its  commitments  to  Its 
ancing  the  needs  abroad 
at  home. 

The  Democratic  Member 
Senate  have  already  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  substantial  reductions 
in  our  overseas  forces.  For  nay  part,  be- 
lieving that  the  Congress  has  a  right  to 
set  limits  on  our  peacetime  deployments. 
I  shall  introduce  legislation  requiring  the 
Congress  to  vote  each  year  on  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  forces  to  b  s  assigned  to 
each  major  region  of  the  v  orld.  In  this 
way,  oiu"  country  can  decide  each  year 
on  what  forces  are  necessairy  to  defend 
our  vital  interests  at  home  suid  abroad. 


DEATH  OP  HAROLJD  C.  GISS. 
OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  PresldCTit,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  State  legislators  in 
America  died  Sunday  nignt  in  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

Harold  C.  Giss  tadeed  wife  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  During  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury In  the  Arizona  Legislature  he  earned 
wen-deserved  respect  as  I  a  man  of 
enormous  talent  and  enei 

He  was  a  strong  and  effective  majority 
leader  for  the  Democrats  w^ien  they  con- 
trolled the  Arizona  Senate;  he  was  a 
constructive  minority  leader  when  his 
party  slipped  from  power  iti  our  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him 
when  I  was  Governor  of  Arizona  and  he 
was  the  senate  majority  leader.  He  had 
a  great  passion  for  perfect!]  ig  legislation, 
and  he  had  a  marvelous  jrasp  of  legal 
and  legislative  processes.  £  e  was  a  man 
who  dealt  in  facts  and  rejhties — ^not  in 
personalities  or  partisan  j^litics. 

Mr.  President,  Arizona  Ims  lost  one  of 
its  great  leaders.  I  join  with  my  fellow 
Ariaonans  in  expressing  my  sorrow  and 
in  extending  condolences  to  Mrs.  Giss 
and  the  rest  of  the  family'.  I  ask  that 
three  newspaper  articles  ar  d  an  editorial 
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regarding  the  death  of  Senator  Giss  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 
There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rkcorb. 

as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Tuma  Dally  Sun,  Apr.  16,  1973  J 

Heart  Attack  Is  Fatal  to  Senator  Harold  C. 
Oiss 
Sen.  Harold  C.  Qlss,  67,  a  legend  In  his  time 
m  Yuma  County  and  Arizona  politics,  col- 
lapsed and  died  here  last  night. 

Just  after  the  Miss  Yuma  County  Pageant, 
which  he  attended.  Sen.  Oiss  walked  out 
across  the  fairgrounds.  He  was  reportedly 
headed  for  the  Indian  Village.  He  collapsed 
next  to  the  roadway  north  of  the  Rotary 
Club  booth. 

A  Yiuna  couple  saw  the  popular  legislator 
collapse  and  rushed  to  his  aid.  Closed  chest 
massage  and  mouth-to-moutb  resuscitation 
was  used  and  the  first  aid  team  from  the 
emergency  station  at  the  fair  was  called.  Oxy- 
gen was  administered  but  Sen.  Oiss  was  dead 
on  arrival  at  Yuma  Regional  Medical  Center. 
The  suddenness  of  Oiss'  death  stunned 
fair  officials  as  they  prepared  to  close  up  the 
fatf.  There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  tributes 
to  the  man  who  had  served  25  years  In  the 
State  Legislature. 

Funeral  arrangements  show  the  esteem  he 
was  held  throughout  the  state.  The  body  wlU 
be  taken  from  Dixon's  Yuma  Mortuary  this 
afternoon  to  Phoenix.  Sen.  Oiss  wlU  Ue  In 
state  In  the  State  Capites  Tuesday  from  11 
»jm.  to  2  pjn.  There  will  be  an  honor  guard 
of  Arizona  National  Guardsmen.  At  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  there  Will  be  a  memorial  serv- 
ice in  front  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  State 
Capites.  At  the  request  of  the  family.  Gov. 
Jack  WUllams  will  deliver  the  eulogy. 

Born  Feb.  6,  1908  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Qlss  came  to  Yuma  In  1937.  He  and  his  wife. 
Goldle,  have  raised  three  sons  in  Yuma: 
Maurice,  now  of  Phoenix;  Kenneth  of  Man- 
hattan Beach,  Calif,  and  Oerald,  a  professor 
at  Arizona  Western  College.  Mrs.  Qlss  and 
Gerry  were  with  the  senator  at  the  fair  last 
night  but  he  was  alone  when  he  collapsed. 

For  years,  Giss  ran  the  Emporium  Depart- 
ment Store  on  Main  Street.  In  his  first  try 
at  politics  in  the  1940's,  he  ran  for  mayor 
of  Yuma  and  lost.  He  was  never  to  lose  again. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Arizona  House  from 
Yuma  In  1948  and  served  one  term.  Then 
he  ran  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Almost  from  the  start  Sen.  Oiss  became  a 
powerful  legislator.  His  abUlty  to  digest  a 
piece  of  legislation  and  dig  out  ite  flaws 
made  him  the  number  one  voice  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  soon  to  become  the  Senate 
Democratic  majority  leader  and  held  that 
poet  untU  the  Republican  wave  of  several 
years  ago.  He  merely  stepped  over  to  the  post 
of  Senate  minority  leader. 

An  outstanding  parliamentarian.  Sen.  Giss 
was  once  the  subject  of  headlines  that 
screamed,  "Giss  Kidnaps  BiU."  Iiater  the  sen- 
ator was  to  explain  that  he  merely  put  the 
bill  In  his  pocket  and  stepped  out  of  the 
late  night  session  until  his  fellow  senators 
saw  things  his  way. 

Sen.  Giss  was  often  called  "The  Great 
Amender."  He  was  happier  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  father  of  the  state  junior  col- 
lege system  legislation.  He  was  also  known 
as  a  powerful  defender  of  individual  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Over  the  years  Sen.  Giss  served  his  county 
and  state  In  innumerable  capacities.  He  was 
on  the  Arizona  Legislative  Council,  head- 
ed the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Use  Plan,  he  chaired 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate  and 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  powerful 
Rules  Committee. 

AU  of  his  service  to  the  community  first 
had  a  telUng  effect  on  his  department  store, 
than  his  health.  When  the  store  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  friends  of  the  senator 
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organized  a  "Thank  You  Harold"  program 
that  featured  then  Gov.  Sam  Goodard  and 
over  1,000  well-wishers.  But  the  store  finally 
failed  and  he  took  bankruptcy.  He  never 
faltered  In  his  political  life,  however,  and 
opposition  to  Giss  at  the  polls  was  hardly 
ever  considered  by  anybody. 

Here  In  Yiuna,  the  editors  of  The  Yuma 
Dally  Sun  chose  him  as  Yuma  County  Man 
of  the  Year  in  1955.  He  could  have  made  it 
most  any  other  year,  too. 

The  body  will  be  returned  to  Yuma  Wednes- 
day and  friends  may  caU  that  day  at 
Dixon's  Yuma  Mortuary  from  5  to  9  pjn. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  In  the 
largest  church  audit<Hlum  In  town,  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church.  501  Avenue 
B.  Rabbi  Albert  Plotkln  will  officiate.  En- 
tombment wUl  be  In  the  Garden  of  Faith 
Mausoleum  in  Desert  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 
In  lieu  of  remembrances,  the  family  asks  for 
memorials  to  the  lArold  C.  Giss  Fund  In 
care  of  Dixon's  Yuma  Mortuary.  At  the  fu- 
neral, pallbearers  and  honor  guard  will  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
and  the  Arizona  Army  National   Guard. 

Other  survivors  besides  his  Immediate 
family  are  a  brother,  Monroe  Giss  of  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  and  a  grandaughter,  Rebecca 
of  Yvuna. 

(Prom  the  Yuma  DaUy  Sun.  Apr.  18,  1973] 
Leaders  Express  Sorrow  on  Death  or 

Harold  Oiss 
State  and  local  leaders  this  morning  ex- 
pressed both  personal  sorrow  and  Arizona's 
loss  at  the  death  last  night  of  Senator  Giss. 
Gov.  Jack  WUllams:  "As  a  seasoned  solon, 
wise  beyond  measvu^e,  he  was  a  faithful  serv- 
ant for  all  the  people.  HU  service  in  the 
Arizona  Legislature  will  never  be  equaled, 
either  In  time  or  In  wise  council." 

Yuma  County  Rep.  Jones  Osbom:  "Yum* 
Coimty  has  lost  Its  most  falthfiU,  most  tire- 
less and  most  effective  public  servant.  At 
great  personal  sacrifice.  Sen.  Giss  devoted  a 
quarter-century  of  his  life  to  service  In  the 
Legislature,  where  his  ability  and  knowledge 
were  unmatched.  His  foresight,  his  leader- 
ship, his  wisdom  and  his  devotion  have 
placed  us  all  in  his  debt.  And  I  am  personally 
indebted  to  him  for  the  time  he  found  to  act 
as  friend  and  counselor  to  me  In  the  de- 
manding game  of  politics,  which  he  loved  so 
dearly  and  played  to  such  perfection." 

VS.  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall:  "Sen.  Giss  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  knew. 
His  Impact  on  Arizona  history  Is  Immense! 
He  always  remembered  that  he  was  elected 
to  serve  the  people,  and  he  worked  overtime 
In  a  non-partisan  way  to  advance  the  state  he 
loved.  He  studied  the  legislative  process  and 
became  a  master.  When  he  spoke,  he  spoke 
from  solid  ground.  And  people  listened.  The 
Arizona  Legislature  simply  will  never  be  the 
same  without  him.  We  have  all  suffered  a 
great  loss." 

Glen  Strohm,  Yuma  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors: "We  have  lost  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  who  has  ever  stepped  Inside  the 
State  Senate.  It's  a  great  loss  for  the  people 
of  Yuma  County,  the  Legislature  and  the 
state  of  Arizona.  I  express  my  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Giss  and  the  family." 

Marion  Beaver,  Board  of  Supervisors: 
"Harold  Giss  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
that  Yuma  County  ever  had.  He  lived  his  life 
for  Yuma  County  and  the  state  of  Arizona." 

Ray  Avila,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors: "I  personally  extend  my  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Giss  and  the  family.  It's  really  un- 
fortunate that  we've  lost  him  at  this  time, 
while  the  Legislature  is  In  session  and  while 
he  was  working  so  hard  for  Yuma  County.  He 
was  sincere,  dedicated  and  knowledgeable  in 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Yuma  County  at  the  state  level." 

tT.S.  Sen.  Paul  Fannin:  "The  state  has 
lost  one  of  Its  abled  leaders  and  I,  a  good 
friend.  He  was  the  state's  leading  expert  In 


the  legislative  process,  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  respected  him  for  25  years 
of  selfless  service  to  Yuma  County  and 
Arizona." 

Sen.  William  Jacqutn.  president  of  the 
State  Senate:  "It  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  legis- 
lature and  to  the  state  of  Arizona.  Well 
break  for  whatever  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  senator's  funeral." 

Yuma  Mayor  Tom  Allt:  "The  senator  was 
a  diligent  public  servant.  He  did  what  he 
honestly  thought  was  best  for  all  concerned, 
and  did  many  good  things  for  Yuma  Cotmty 
and  the  city  of  Yuma.  The  city  extends  It* 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family." 

T.O.  Beach,  president  of  the  Yvuna  County 
Fair  Board:  "Senator  Giss  left  us  doing  the 
kinds  of  things  he  enjoyed  most — working 
with  and  helping  people.  It  Is  a  great  loss 
to  Yuma  County;  he  was  the  best  friend 
Yuma  County  has  had." 

U.S.  Rep.  John  Conlan.  former  state  sen- 
ator: "He  was  a  stem  taskmaster  and  an 
excellent  tutor.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him." 

John  Underbill,  president  of  the  Yuma 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "I  feel  a 
deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Sen.  Giss,  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice— a  loss  that  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
by  the  community  and  the  state  of  Arizona. 
We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  man  who  has 
given  so  much  to  his  community  for  so  many 
years.  His  wise  covmsel  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us. 

Col.  Hugh  H.  PattUlo,  Yuma  Proving 
Ground's  commander  said.  "It  seems  as 
though  I  had  always  known  Sen.  Giss  when 
actually  it  was  less  than  a  year.  He  was  that 
type  of  man.  The  news  of  his  death  came  as 
a  tremendous  shock,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
the  entire  YPO  mUltary  and  civilian  work- 
force. Sen.  Giss  served  as  a  member  of  YPO's 
Army  Civilian  Advisory  Conmilttee.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  personal  interest  that  be  had 
In  the  provUig  ground.  He  wUl  be  sorely 
missed  by  aU." 

Yuma  Prormg  Grounds  Technical  Director 
Floyd  Watts  said.  "He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  a  dedicated  friend  of  the  prov- 
ing ground  for  many  years.  Senator  Oiss 
was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  many  of  the 
essential  resources  that  have  Immensely 
contributed  to  YPO's  growth  from  a  test 
station  to  a  major  proving  ground." 

(From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  17,  1973] 

Ctss  Leaves  Lasting  Mark  on  Arizona 
(By  John  J.  Hanigan) 

Yuma. — ^Few  men  have  had  as  much  a 
hand  in  shaping  Arizona's  and  Yuma  Coun- 
ty's destiny  as  state  Sen.  Harold  C.  Giss,  who 
died  here  Sunday  at  67.  Typically,  his  fatal 
heart  seizure  occurred  at  the  sort  of  func- 
tion the  popular  senator  never  missed,  the 
Yuma  County  Pair. 

Locally,  the  senator  wUl  best  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  dedicated  to  education,  and 
as  a  key  figwe  In  the  establishment  of  Arl- 
zoiui  Western  College.  Farmers  recall  his  help 
m  setting  up  Welton-Mohawk  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District  and 
Yuma  Valley  Water  Users. 

He  also  chaired  the  Influential  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Use  Committee,  whose  rec- 
ommendations will  guide  development  of 
the  river  from  Davis  Dam  to  the  interna- 
tional border. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  David  and  Kath- 
erlne  Giss  on  Feb.  5.  1906.  In  Minneapolis.  His 
father  supported  the  family,  which  Included 

three  sons — Harold,   Jerome   and   Monroe 

with  a  small  grocery  In  St.  Paul,  before  be- 
ing forced  to  move  to  California  with  crip- 
pling arthritis. 

By  age  14.  Harold  Oiss  was  working  to 
keep  the  family  together.  His  mother  brought 
in  a  few  dollars  as  a  seamstress. 

He  worked  an  ice  route,  sold  used  cars 
and    eventually    became    a    process    server. 
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whe  e  be  was  exposed  to  law  and  lawyers. 
Always  a  scholar,  be  attended  Southwestern 
University  of  Law  In  Loe  Angeles. 

He  married  the  former  Goldle  Stool  of  Del 
Rio,  Tex.,  and  they  moved  to  Yuma  Jan.  12, 
193d,  where  they  raised  three  sons.  Shortly 
after  arriving  here,  he  purchased  a  depart- 
ment store,  the  Emporium,  which  ran  Into 
ananclal  difficulty  along  with  other  stores  in 
downtown  Yuma  In  the  early  1960's. 

A  testimonial  dinner  held  for  him  In  1965, 
in  part  to  help  ward  off  financial  disaster  for 
his  store,  raised  more  than  $50,000.  But  the 
store  failed  two  years  later  In  spite  of  the 
effort,  as  did  many  downtown  businesses  be- 
fore the  mall  project  went  in. 

Although  the  governor  could  call  an  elec- 
'.lon  to  flu  the  vacancy,  the  governor's  office 
yesterday  said  he  would  not.  Alternatively, 
state  law  provides  for  the  county  supervisors 
In  the  elected  official's  district  to  appoint 
someone  within  12  days  after  death. 

Supervisors  here  yesterday  said  they  had 
no  one  In  mind,  but  would  hold  a  special 
board  meeting  sometime  In  the  next  week 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

In  a  formal  statement,  supervisors  extend- 
ed their  concern  and  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Olss  and  the  family. 

Yuma  Mayor  Thomas  P.  Alll  observed  that 
he  had  "great  respect"  for  Olss'  talents  as  a 
legislator,  and  noted  his  accomplishments, 
among  them  his  help  in  bringing  the  Marines 
to  the  air  station  when  Vincent  Air  Base 
closed,  and  expanding  Yuma  Proving 
Ground. 

The  senator  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
sons,  Maurice  of  Phoenix,  Kenneth  of  Man- 
hattan Beach.  Calif.,  and  Gerald  of  Yuma, 
and  a  brother,  Monroe  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  17, 1973 ) 
Dedicated  to  Arizona 

Harold  Glss  was  to  the  Arizona  Senate 
what  Carl  Hayden  was  to  the  U.S.  Senate — 
a  wise,  sensible,  soft-spoken  expert  on  the 
matter  of  legislative  machinery  who  read  the 
bills,  knew  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
supported  the  good  ones. 

Both  were  Democrats  but  each  put  state 
and   nation  ahead  of  party. 

Sen.  Glss  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
for  2S  years,  23  of  thoae  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  He  soon  won  the  hearty  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  legislators  because  he 
knew  what  was  In  every  Important  bUl  under 
consideration. 

Most  legislators  get  a  handle  on  the 
bills  before  their  own  committees;  Sen.  Glss 
studied  them  all.  When  information  was 
needed,  he  had  it. 

His  Influence  stemmed  largely  from  this 
fact. 

The  senator  represented  Yuma,  which  pro- 
bably was  the  reason  he  never  ran  for  state- 
wide office.  A  small  county,  offering  a  limited 
political  base.  Yuma  is  solidly  Democratic. 
Both  facts  worked  against  any  chance  Glss 
may  have  had  of  becoming  governor.  A 
small  county  doesn't  have  many  votes;  a 
one-party  county  has  little  leverage  In  polit- 
ical nominations. 

Probably  Sen.  Glss  was  Just  as  well  stals- 
fled.  He  brought  Yuma  a  fine  community 
college,  which  he  always  hoped  to  raise  from 
a  two-year  to  a  four-year  institution. 

He  collapsed  at  the  Yuma  County  Pair,  of 
which  he  was  a  devoted  supporter.  Death 
followed  a  few  hours  later. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Glss  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  the  public  good.  He  had 
heart  siu^ery  several  years  ago  and  knew 
he  had  to  slow  down.  His  small  business  In 
Yuma  suffered  because  he  had  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  Phoenix.  His  grateful  fellow 
townsmen  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  to  help 
him  meet  his  financial  obligations. 

Through  all  his  troubles,  and  despite  his 
switch  from  majority  to  minority  leader  of 
the  state  Senate,  Harold  Glss  was  a  perfect 
gentleman.   Unruffied   In  floor  debate,  sure 


of   himself   In   parliamentary 
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Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  Mr.  Stone's 
letter,  inserted  in  the  Tcongressional 
Record  on  April  9, 1973,  bf  Hon.  Clement 
J.  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsii ,  author  of  the 
House  bm  on  the  subject  of  war  powers, 
is  answered  by  Senator  I  agleton  in  the 
following  letter: 

U  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  17, 1973. 
The  Editos, 
The  New  York  Review, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

To  The  Editor  :  I.  P.  Sto  le  has  given  his 
usual  captivating  and  com]  rehenslve  treat- 
ment to  the  war  powers  qu  sstlon  In  his  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Can  Congresi  Stop  the  Presi- 
dent?" In  your  April  19  Issue.  As  should  be 
obvious  to  those  who  read  1  Ir.  Stone's  piece, 
legislating  a  delineation  of  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  Presl  lent  is  no  easy 
task. 

Some  feel  that  to  conce<c  any  unilateral 
war-making  power  whatsoever  to  the  Pres- 
ident Is  unacceptable.  Others  feel  the  same 
way  about  attempts  to  sub,  ugate  the  Presi- 
dent or  Interfere  In  any  wi  ,y  with  his  ciir- 
rent  broad  interpretation  of  ;he  Commander- 
in-Chief  clause  of  the  C<  institution.  The 
War  Powers  Act,  sponsored  b;  Senators  Javlts, 
Stennls  and  me,  falls  soni  ewhere  between 
these  extremes,  not  becausi  of  a  particular 
Ideological  bias,  but  becaxise  we  tried  as  best 
we  could  to  Institutionalize  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  Pounders. 

The  records  of  the  Constll  utional  Conven- 
tion show  that  the  Poundei  s  had  a  very  re- 
strictive view  of  the  Preside!  it's  right  to  con- 
duct war  without  Congress  onal  authoriza- 
tion. He  would  be  able  to  "  -epel  sudden  at- 
tacks." But  the  Idea  that  h«  could  somehow 
read  that  narrow  delegation  of  power  as  au- 
thority to  Involve  the  Unlttjd  States  In  civil 
wars  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores  was 
completely  alien  to  those  wh  >  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. 

On  these  points  Mr.  Stone  and  1  agree.  We 
seem  to  go  our  separate  wa;  s,  however,  over 
the  legislative  formula  by  ^  hlch  we  can  re- 
turn our  system  to  Its  Int  snded  form. 

The  War  Powers  Act  (S  440)  describes 
three  emergency  conditions  inder  which  the 
President  may  use  America  a  Porces  In  the 
absence  of  Congressional  aut  lorlzation:  1)  to 
repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States;  2)  to 
repel  an  attack  on  America].  Porces;  and  3) 
to  protect  while  evacuating  Americans  en- 
dangered In  foreign  countrl  is.  The  first  two 
of  these  provisions  are  simpl; '  a  reiteration  of 
powers  the  President  now  poi  sesses  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief  clause.  Legislation  that 
attempted  to  Interfere  with  1  hat  power  would 
be  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  third  emergency  provl  Ion — the  avacu- 
atlon  of  American  citizens  a  broad — is,  In  ef- 
fect, a  statutory  recognition  t  >t  an  historically 
accepted  practice.  While  tlie  practice  was 
admittedly  not  considered  it  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  it  has,  ov«  r  the  years,  been 
considered  a  reasonable  del  sgation  of  Con- 
gress's power.  Problems  have  irlsen,  of  course, 
when  Presidents  have  expanded  the  rescue 
mission  to  encompass  poller  considerations 
far  afield  of  the  announced  intention.  We 
have  carefully  circumscribe<  the  conditions 
of  this  delegated  power  In  S  440  by  restrict- 
ing the  President  to  the  resci  e  function. 

Mr.  Stone  then  takes  Issi  e  with  S.  440's 
recognition  of  the  President'!  power  to  "fore- 
stall" an  attack  on  the  Ui  .  or  our  Porces 
abroad.  We  have  again  simply  reiterated  what 
clearly   Is   an   extension   of   the    President's 


right  to  repel  attacks.  While  1  he  word  "fore- 
staU"  does  permit  a  degree  ck  discretion.  It 
seems  incongruous  to  recogftize  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  repel  attacks  and  yet  force 
him  to  wait  until  the  first  gu^  is  fired  before 
Implementing  adequate  coun1^rmeasiu«8.  As 
Justice  Storey  pointed  out  In  Martin  v.  Uott: 
"The  power  to  provide  for  rep«llng  invasions 
Includes  the  power  to  provide  against  the 
attempt  and  danger  of  Invaslob  as  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  means  to  [effectuate  the 
object."  I 

S.  440  carefully  circumscribes  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  to  "forestall"  by  placing  the 
burden  on  him  to  prove  thaft  an  attack  Is 
"direct  and  Imminent."  If  the  President  falls 
to  demonstrate  that  his  actions  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  pf  our  bill,  his 
authority  can  be  taken  away  by  action  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  30  days,  or.  If  Congress  re- 
fuses to  act,  automatically,  a^r  30  days. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarl^  my  remarks 
before  the  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee 
concerning  the  1965  Dominican  Republic  In- 
cident. As  Mr.  Stone  correctly  reported,  I  re- 
ferred to  President  Johnson'*  expansion  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  a  rescue  operation  as 
an  "invasion" — hardly  a  word  i  that  would  be 
used  by  one  who  supported  <he  action.  Mr. 
Stone  has  Interpreted  my  statement  that 
"the  poUcy  considerations  that  motivated 
President  Johnson  may  have!  been  correct" 
as  a  de  facto  endorsement  o^  the  action.  I 
was,  In  reality,  attempting  to  stress  to  a 
group  of  Congressmen  (some  of  whom  sup- 
ported the  1965  action) ,  that  4ny  policy  con- 
sideration beyond  the  rescue  Action  Itself,  is 
a  matter  for  both  Congress  and  the  President 
to  decide — not  for  the  President  to  decide 
alone. 

In   addition,   Mr.   Stone    ai: 
"doves"  In  the  Senate  split 
tlon  of  reinvolvement  in  Ind 
leges  that  Senator  Javlts  and 
draw  off  support  from  the 
duced  by  Senators  Church  a; 
attempts  to  force  the  Preside 
gresslonal  authorization  for  alrelnvolvement 
of  American  forces  in  Indoch^a.  This  Is  an 
unfortunate  distortion  of  the 
tor  Javlts  and  I  had  on  Februi 

After  the  January  27  sign: 
Agreement,  numerous  collet  _ 
bers  of  the  press  had  asked  Senator  Javlts 
and  me  for  an  explanation  of  Section  9  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  This  section  states  that 
hostilities  In  which  the  Unlte«  States  Is  en- 
gaged as  of  the  date  of  enactjment  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  position  that  Senator  S^nnls  took  on 
Section  9,  which  he  has  since  reaffirmed,  was 
extremely  Important  to  our  leo  cosponsors 
since  he  indicated  that,  even  |ln  the  case  of 
Indochina,  the  Senate  shoultj  insist  on  Its 
right  to  authorize  a  relnvolvettent  of  Ameri- 
can Porces  (after  the  cease-flrd) . 

Mr.  Stone's  assertions  than  we  were  at- 
tempting to  draw  off  support Ifrom  Church- 
Case  are  therefore  totally  iinfAunded.  I  sup- 
port the  Church-Case  amendiaent  and  deem 
that,  under  current  condition*  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Its  passage  is  Imperative,  jl  find  nothing 
In  Church-Case  incompatible  [with  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  EicLETON, 

1  f.S.  Senator. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  OK  SOCIAL 
INDICATORS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  need  ^r  a  compre- 
hensive review  within  one  volume  of  our 
social  ills  and  achievementg.  This  need 
has  been  made  even  more  timely  and  per- 
tinent by  our  current  discussions  con- 
cerning the  proper  orderinu  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  within  thj  restricting 
confines  of  the  present  natioi  lal  budget. 
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I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  introduce 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  a  bill  which  meets  this 
need,  entitled  "The  Pull  Opportunity  and 
National  Goals  and  Priorities  Act."  This 
bill  has  had  wide  cosponsorship  of  more 
than  20  Senators  from  both  parties  dur- 
ing the  last  three  Congresses,  and  has 
twice  been  approved  in  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions have  both  endorsed  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  but  raised  objections  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Council  of  Social 
Advisers,  provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Following  the  publicaUon  in  the  last  days 
of  President  Johnson's  administration, 
of  what  is  described  in  a  recent  paper  as 
that  much  criticized  yet  highly  praised 
pathfinder,  "Toward  a  Social  Report," 
there  was  at  first  no  social  indicator  work 
under  President  Nixon.  Our  hopes  were 
however,  kindled  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
national  goals  research  staff  in  the 
White  House.  They  were  going  to  produce 
annual  reports,  using  social  indicators. 
But,  after  the  very  first  report  in  1970 
the  group  was  disbanded.  Soon  after,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  em- 
barked on  a  major  review  of  already- 
available  social  statistical  series,  in  order 
to  establish  which  statistics  were  now 
useful  as  social  indicators.  We  have  been 
frequently  informed  at  Irregular  inter- 
vals since  1970  that  this  statistical  proj- 
ect will  be  published  in  6  months'  time 
This  report  has  yet  to  appear. 

The  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
embodied  in  this  biU  is  shared  by  many 
groups  of  people  both  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  An  excellent  and  timely 
paper  by  Dr.  Pamela  Haddy  Kacser  pro- 
vides us  with  a  useful  description  of  the 
work  on  social  indicators  currently  being 
carried  out  in  national  governments 
around  the  worid,  and  in  international 
orgranizations. 

Pamela  Kacser  is  advisor  on  socio- 
economic research  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Her  duties  have  included  work 
on  social  indicators  for  the  last  6  years 
and  she  Is  an  acknowledged  expert  in 
this  field. 

Dr.  Kacser's  stimulating  paper,  "A 
Progress  Report  on  Social  Indicators— in 
the  United  States  and  Internationally  " 
was  delivered  in  December  1972,  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association,  which  meets  jointly  each 
year  with  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  professional  associa- 
tions in  the  social  sciences. 

TTie  paper  analyzes  some  of  the  differ- 
ent approaches  being  used  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  organizations  working  on  this 
important  subject.  Besides  governments, 
these  include  banks,  private  corporations 
and  research  organizations,  as  well  as 
universities.  In  spite  of  this  widespread 
interest,  and  "in  spite  of  the  considerable 
body  of  work  going  on  concerning  social 
Indicators."  the  paper  suggests  that  the 
"state  of  social  Indicators  is  undeveloped, 
experimental,  disorganized,  and  still  fuli 
of  potential."  Why  is  the  work  of  aU  these 
distingiiished  scholars  at  sixes  and 
sevens?  Because  the  subject  of  social  In- 
^cators  has  lacked  the  official  support, 
the   Impetm   and   focusing   of   efltorts 
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around  the  Nation  which  would  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  an  official  body  with  the  obli- 
gation to  produce  an  annual  social  report 
on  the  social  state  of  the  Nation.  This  Is 
precisely  what  my  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Progress  Report  on  Social  Indicators — In 
THE  United  States  and  Internationally 

(By  Pamela  Haddy  Kacser) 
The  proposal  that  there  should  be  an  an- 
nual Social  Report,  comparable  in  some  ways 
to  the  Economic  Report,  has  three  times  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate,  by  Sen- 
ator Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota.  The  Bill, 
now  called  the  Pull  Opportunity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act  (S.  5),  has  three 
times  been  the  subject  of  extensive  and  use- 
ful hearings.  The  BUl  has  twice  been  ap- 
proved in  committee  and  by  the  Senate,  by 
not  by  the  House.  It  has  had  two  successive 
administrations  of  opposite  parties  praise 
the  Idea  and  reject  the  BiU,  with  some  of 
the  main  discussants  changing  sides  as  weU 
as  office  between  debates,  opposing  the  BUl 
whUe  In  office  and  supporting  it  when  out. 
Freed  from  the  constraints  of  office,  they 
readily  expressed  the  need  for  comprehensive 
national  social  reporting,  perceived  whUe 
carrying  the  burdens  of  office.  Neverthless, 
we  must  all  be  aware  that  the  state  of  the 
subject  of  social  Indicators  is  undeveloped, 
experimental,  disorganized,  still  full  of  poten- 
tial. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  legislative  favor  and 
this  conceptual  underdevelopment,  some 
work  on  social  indicators  has  persisted  In  the 
U.S.  Federal  Government  through  two  ad- 
ministrations since  1967  to  this  day.  The 
focus  of  this  work  has  remained  remarkably 
consistent  and  represents  one  of  the  three 
main  intellectual  threads  discernible  in  the 
multiplicity  of  work  carried  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  indicators.  It  Is  shared  to  a  large 
degree  by  most  of  the  governmental  work 
going  on  elsewhere,  both  in  national  govern- 
ments and  in  international  governmental 
units,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  private 
groups. 

The  work  of  the  French  Government  (in 
the  Commissariat  du  Plan)  actuaUy  pre- 
dates the  work  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  WeUare  (HEW).  A  draft 
which  I  have  seen  is  unique  in  including  con- 
sideration of  how  much  aid  a  rich  nation 
should  contribute  to  poorer  nations. 

After  our  work  in  HEW,  which  culminated 
in  that  now  much-criticized  yet  high-praised 
path-finder.  Toward  a  Social  Report,  had 
died  down,  social  Indicator  work  appeared  to 
be  doubly  reborn  in  the  White  House  In 
Toward  Balanced  Growth:  Quantity  with 
Quality  in  a  single  volume  in  1970,  and  In 
the  statistical  work  stUl  under  way  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Social  Indicator  work  is  also  being  carried 
out  by  the  British,  who  have  published  three 
successive  volumes  of  Social  Trends;  by  the 
German  Government;  by  the  Japanese,  who 
became  forcefully  aware  of  the  social  costs 
of  their  economic  miracle,  and  who  probably 
realized  the  deslrabUlty  of  making  the  rest 
of  us  aware  of  them,  and.  as  we  can  read  In 
the  adjoining  paper,  by  the  Canadians. 

The  Japanese  plans  are  unusual  in  that 
the  general  category  of  Justice  or  Public  Or- 
der and  Safety  has  been  Interpreted  In  terms 
of  Industrial  safety,  safety  on  the  highways 
and  in  manufactured  products  In  the  home. 
American  government  work  has  been  unique 
among  the  nations  with  the  interpretation  of 
Justice,  law  and  order  In  terms  of  concern 
for   personal    safety.   In   other   words,   each 


country  has  developed  a  sUghtly  different  set 
of  Indicators  to  reflect  Its  own  problems  and 
Its  own  efforts  to  solve  them. 

There  Is.  however,  considerably  slmUarlty 
In  the  areas  of  concern,  or  the  chapters  Into 
which  social  indicator  work  Is  divided  by  the 
several  governments,  if  not  In  the  Indicators 
themselves,  nor  in  the  capacity  of  each  coun- 
try's statistical  system  to  develop  the  de- 
sired Indicators.  All  governments  working  In 
social  Indicators  include  (though  not  nec- 
essarUy  with  these  exact  terms) :  (a)  health, 
(b)  learning,  science  and  culture,  (c)  income 
and  poverty  (or  command  over  goods  and 
services) ,  (d)  Justice,  public  order  and  safety, 
(e)  the  physical  environment,  a  mammoth 
topic  Including  bousing,  and  transporta- 
tion, and  poUutlon,  and  resoxirce  manage- 
ment, (f)  Later  work  tends  nowadays  to 
Include  social  aspects  of  employment, 
though  no-one  has  satisfactorily  determined 
how  to  have  national  social  Indicators  of  job 
satisfaction.  As  a  result  of  this  "new"  topic, 
leisure  Is  now  contrasted  with  work.  Instead' 
of  with  Income,  and  so  the  general  discus- 
sion of  aUocatlon  of  time  Is  now  discussed 
In  the  employment  context. 

Most  of  these  groups  have  expressed  an 
Interest  In,  but  have  found  well-nigh  Intrac- 
table, the  wide  general  area  of  Inter-reUtlons 
between  groups  In  society.  Including  class 
and  race  relations,  alienation,  unrest,  par- 
ticipation, and  social  opportunity.  OfficUls 
of  several  latin  countries  indicated  that  they 
regarded  these  topics  as  the  most  important 
In  the  whole  field  of  social  Indicators.  Cru- 
cial though  they  are,  these  areas  are  the 
weakest  not  only  In  the  development  of  indi- 
cators, but  In  the  formulation  of  areas  of 
goal  concern,  and  In  the  formulation  of  ex- 
actly what  the  problems  are.  This  general 
subject  was  also  the  weakest  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  rou;ard  A  Social  Report.  The  diversity 
of  views  was  so  great  among  the  panelists 
working  on  the  subject  of  alienation  and 
participation  that,  it  wUl  be  recalled.  aU  dis- 
cussion of  goals  was  abandoned  in  that  chap- 
ter In  favor  of  a  discussion  merely  touching 
on  problems. 

This  common  approach  of  governments  to 
the  subject  of  social  Indicators  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  industrialized  countries.  In  the 
last  year,  the  United  Nation's  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  held  two 
conferences  for  its  members  on  the  subject 
of  social  Indicators.  The  topics  were  simUar. 
the  only  difference  was  that  discussion  of 
them  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  social 
problems  which  accompany  the  major  goal 
of  economic  development. 

Wlthm  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
some  shut  in  emphasis.  The  two  early  gov- 
ernmental studies,  both  published  In  the 
waning  days  of  an  administration  (both  the 
CommUsion  on  National  GoaU,  and  Toward 
a  Social  Report  were,  I  believe,  published 
between  election  and  Inauguration  days) 
have  discussed  social  Indicators  as  closely 
related  to  goals,  the  achievement  of  which 
would  Improve  the  quality  of  our  lives,  usu- 
aUy  by  means  of  the  diminution  of  the 
severity  of  the  problems  measured  by  the 
social  Indicators.  Examples  would  be:  days 
of  healthy  Ufe  free  of  bed  dlsabUlty  and 
reduction  in  the  urban  citizens  risk  of  betng 
mugged. 

Among  the  stated  virtues  of  this  approach 
to  social  Indicators  was  that  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  our  social  Uls  and  achievements 
was  to  be  summarized  In  one  report,  drawing 
attention  to  problem  areas  which  had  been 
previously  overlooked.  With  Its  implicit  pol- 
icy Implications,  there  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween a  Social  Report  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  analogy  Is  limited,  however,  since  the 
CouncUs  report  tends  to  emphasize  certain 
problems  and  to  indicate  a  pof  ible  policy 
choice.  The  mood  of  the  country  has  changed 
as  we  have  found  the  social  problems  much 
harder  to  solve,  and  there  are  enough  of 
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tbem  visible  without  drawing  attention  to 
thoee  unnoticed.  The  very  comprehensive- 
ness of  a  social  report  Is  a  hazard,  since  Its 
Implicitly  raises  hop>es  that  the  right  policies 
could  remedy  the  problems,  without  empha- 
sizing the  fundamental  points  of  economics 
that  resources  are  limited,  choices  have  to  be 
made  from  the  array,  and  among  them  there 
may  well  be  harsh  trade-oS  terms,  as  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  them  among  the  possible 
goals  of  economic  policy.  These  reasons  ex- 
plain, I  believe,  why  it  has  been  wholly  nat- 
ural to  shift  to  a  much  more  neutral  ap- 
proach to  social  Indicators. 

U.S.  Government  work  on  social  indicators 
has  now  shifted  to  the  very  useful  purpose 
of  examining  presently  available  statistical 
series  to  see  how  far  they  can  function  as 
social  Indicators,  and  to  see  what  are  the 
important  omissions.  This  work  Is  being  un- 
dertaken In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
mld-1973.  The  chapter  with  which  I  have 
been  associated,  that  on  employment — re- 
lated social  Indicators,  has  a  vast  array  of 
indicators  on  conditions  of  work,  risk  of  un- 
employment to  different  population  groups, 
and  accident  rates,  but  shows  that  we  do  not 
have  adequate  measures  of  the  degree  of  op- 
portunity for  advancement,  nor  suitable  so- 
cial Indicators  of  Job  satisfaction. 

In  place  of  goals,  relatively  simply  stated, 
we  have  collections  of  statistical  series 
grouped  Into  "areas  of  goal  concern."  There 
Is  still  a  concern  with  Improving  the  quality 
of  life,  and  with  the  Implicit  relation  to  pol- 
icy. But  by  the  very  quantity  of  the  series  we 
would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  improve  per- 
formance In  all  of  them,  and  so  by  Implica- 
tion a  selection  has  to  be  made  from  the 
abundant  menu  of  choices.  Thus,  this  statis- 
tical approach  Is  both  more  neutral  toward 
policy  and  more  realistic.  If  the  analogy  was 
to  be  the  Economic  Report,  the  analogy  has 
now  shifted  to  the  research  arms  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

This  policy-neutral  approach  has  also  been 
adopted  by  two  of  the  international  organi- 
zations. The  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  hopes  to  com- 
plete the  first  stage  of  its  work  on  social 
Indicators  shortly.  It  has  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  a  detailed  listing  of  so- 
cial concerns  grouped  into  major  areas, 
which  could  be  used  in  the  development  of 
national  systems  of  social  indicators  by  any 
of  the  member  cotintrles,  and  for  Interna- 
tional comparisons. 

For  the  UJ*.  Conference  of  European  Stat- 
isticians in  Geneva  a  very  elaborate  system 
of  detailed  indicators  was  developed,  entitled 
"A  System  of  Demographic,  Manpower,  and 
Social  Statistics:  Series,  Classifications,  and 
Social  Indicators."  Member  countries  were 
then  called  up>on  to  complete  the  system,  and 
fill  in  the  empty  boxes,  by  providing  the  nec- 
essary data.  My  office  was  brought  In  mainly 
for  one  section  of  this  response.  U.S.  man- 
power and  demographic  data  are  relatively 
plentiful,  nevertheless,  there  were  a  number 
of  areas  which  we  were  unable  to  complete. 
Assuming  other  sections  and  member  coun- 
tries shared  slmileu:  problems,  I  question 
whether  such  a  degree  of  fine  elaboration 
serves  a  useful  purpose  at  the  international 
level,  other  than  as  an  intellectiial  exercise. 

So  far  my  discussion  has  been  confined  to 
governmental  work  on  social  indicators.  Some 
private  social  Indicator  research  groups  share 
the  same  concern  for  the  development  of 
problem  and  policy-related  Indicators  ex- 
pressed as  statistical  time  series.  At  the  other 
extreme  from  the  complex  elaboration  of  the 
U.N.  Statisticians  lies  the  work  of  the  Ur- 
ban Institute.  The  Institute's  work  uses  what 
I  would  term  the  "proxy  approach."  For  each 
of  14  areas  they  have  selected  one  available 
statistical  measure,  which  acts  as  a  proxy 
lor  all  the  rest,  for  example,  one  education 


measure,  and  one  crime  measure,  and  have 
calculated  these  for  18  larg4  metropolitan 
areas.  They  are  thus  able  to  produce  rapidly, 
inexpensively  and  understandably,  a  simple 
comparative  measure  of  the  "duality  of  life" 
in  these  18  cities.  This  intereting  develop- 
ment of  local  social  Indicator^  has  also  been 
the  task  of  the  Midwest  Research  Institute 
for  9  areas  for  60  States,  andi  by  several  in- 
dividual States,  notably  the  I  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

In  spite  of  slight  shifts  ove :  time  and  be- 
tween groups,  all  of  the  woi  k.  described  so 
far  relates  social  indicators  t  >  goals  or  goal 
concerns,  to  problems,  to  polK  y  for  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  them,  and  to  tl  e  development 
of  measurements  of  aspects  }f  goals,  or  of 
problems.  It  thus  represents  oi  le  of  the  three, 
main,  conceptual  approaches  to  social  indi- 
cators. Both  of  the  other  a]  proaches  have 
emanated  from  the  Russell  Sa  ;e  Foundation, 
and  one  of  them  is  closely  i  ssoclated  with 
one  of  the  authors.  Dr.  Eleai  or  Sheldon,  of 
the  paper  following  this  on<  Since  I  have 
discussed  these  views  elsev  here  at  some 
length,  they  will  be  treated  so  mewhat  briefly 
here.  In  the  major  work,  Indii  atora  of  Social 
Change,  which  Sheldon  and  M  X)re  edited,  so- 
cial Indicators  are  treated  as  measures  of 
social  change,  and  a  great  dial  of  valuable 
material  is  presented.  This  woi  k  thus  fits  into 
the  body  of  sociological,  stat  stlcal  work.  It 
would  not,  to  my  mind,  pr  >vide  adequate 
guidance  to  the  would-be  foll(  >wer  as  to  what 
social  change  should  and  wha  :  should  not  be 
included  as  a  social  Indicato'. 

The  third,  important,  appi  oach  to  social 
indicators  research  is  embodl  »d  in  the  work 
of  Kenneth  Land,  also  of  Rusi  ell  Sage.  In  his 
work,  a  social  indicator  must  form  a  part  of 
a  system  in  which  there  is  the  oretical  under- 
standing of  the  operation  «  the  indicator 
over  time. 

This  places  social  indlcat<  rs  firmly  back 
in  the  body  of  sociological  tl  eory,  with  the 
consequence  that  all  the  v  eaknesses  and 
lacunae  of  present-day  socl  )Iogical  theory 
are  shared  by  social  indicato  s.  If  the  social 
change  view  of  social  indicate  rs  were  so  wide 
as  to  give  no  guidance  for  th<  next  step,  this 
theoretical  model  view  of  socl  al  indicators  is 
so  restricting  that  it  would  leave  the  cup- 
board almost  entirely  bare  af  social  indi- 
cators. It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents 
one  of  the  ideal  goals  of  socl  il  Indicators  of 
the  future,  and  also  of  socloli  iglcal  theory  in 
the  future. 

Having  been  programmed  by  the  title  of 
this  paper  to  emphasize  the  social  indicator 
work  of  governments  at  horn  t  and  abroad,  I 
am  unable  here  to  do  more  th  in  mention  the 
salutory  wealth  of  different  studies  funded 
by  private  foundations,  by  th  e  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  by  ca  iimercial  firms 
In  the  course  of  other  work,  ai  id,  for  example, 
by  some  banks,  for  their  con  munltles.  I  am 
forced  to  omit  discussion  of  the  social  ac- 
counting approaches  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association's  work,  and  5f  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research ,  and  prevented 
from  discussing  the  Importat  ce  of  the  study 
of  the  values  of  people  in  w(  rk  as  disparate 
as  that  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Gallup  Institute. 

From  the  earlier  remarks  t  bove,  it  will  be 
clear  that  if  the  reader  Is  loncerned  with 
social  Indicators  as  providing  a  menu  of  pos- 
sible policy  alternatives  now, ',  le  will  find  that 
another  economic  analogy  Is  appropriate, 
namely  that  of  the  early  deve  opment  of  eco- 
nomic Indicators.  The  highly  empirical  work 
of  the  National  Bureau  proo  seded  quite  In- 
dependently of  the  theoretic  il  work  on  na- 
tional income,  with  which  t  subsequently 
meshed.  The  development  a '.  social  indica- 
tors will  be  still  more  difficult  because  all  the 
major  areas  of  concern  will,  )resumably,  de- 
velop their  own  theoretical  fi  ameworks.  As  a 
consequence  It  seems  reasoni  ble  to  conclude 
that  In  spite  of  the  consldei  able  volume  of 
work  going  on  concerning  s  x:ial  indicators 


we  still  have  a  very  long  way  x>  go  yet  to 
the  development  of  satisfactory  social  Indi- 
cators. 
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BUSING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
STATEMENT  BY 
OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fin ;  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vir^iila 
Scott)  before  the  Senate  Jud  clary  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  ban  busing  in  the  public 
schools  be  printed  in  full  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEjR. 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  of  Senator  WnxiAsi  L.  Scott  of 

VisciNiA    Before    the    Senate    Jvdiciaet 

COMMTTTEE     ON     PROPOSED     COHSTITUTIONAL 

Amendment  To  Ban  Busing  i|r  the  Pu^uc 

Schools,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ofjthe  Commit' 
tee :  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  ftoldlng  these 
hearings.  The  question  of  bus 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  Is  o 
serious  domestic  problems  we 
recent  years. 

A  poll  was  taken  last  year  Inlmy  Congres 
sional  District  and  the  question  was  asked: 
"Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  children  to 
obtain  racial  balance  under  any  circum- 
stances?" This  was  sent  to  e\tery  home  in 
the  district  In  March  of  1072  anfl  of  the  more 
than  fifty  thousand  families  wfto  responded, 
only  7%  favored  busing,  91%  indicated  their 
oppoeitlon,  and  2%  expressed:  no  opinion. 
This  opposition,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
Virginia.  Every  poll  I  have  se^n  in  recent 
years  indicates  that  the  people :  of  the  coun- 
try are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  racial 
busing.  The  general  assembly  ofj  Virginia  this 
year  adopted  a  Joint  resolution  petitioning 
the  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  amending  the  Constitution  to  elimi- 
nate racial  busing,  which,  with  jyour  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  While  I  do  not  presi  the  conven- 
tion course  in  proposing  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  this  issue  must  b^  resolved  one 
way  or  another.  If  we  believe  that  ultimate 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try collectively,  I  feel  we  are  oUigated  to  re- 
spond to  this  collective  will  an4  to  eliminate 
racial  busing.  Therefore,  I  comn^end  the  com 

mittee  for  holding  these  heart: —  -~-" "' 

hope  that  a  resolution  to  ame 
tutlon  win  be  favorably  repor 
Senators  will  have  an  opport' 
this  most  Important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  young 
slderlng  the  purchase  of  a  hbme  to  raise 
their  families,  they  consider  tt^  location  of 
the  schools,  churches  and  shopping  centers 
as  well  as  the  general  nelghborhbod.  Children 
make  friends  within  this  neigfaporhood,  and 
It  seems  reasonable  for  theip  to  attend 
school  with  the  friends  they  develop.  We 
might  say  that  parents  purchase  an  environ- 
ment within  which  to  raise  tnelr  families. 
In  the  event  they  are  taken  from  this  neigh- 
borhood into  strange  aretts,  enjotional  prob- 
lems may  develc^  and  hostility.  They  also 
may  be  less  alert  on  arriving  at 
tlon  and  have  less  time  durlnlg  the  day  to 
devote  to  the  learning  process,  It  certainly 
seems  In  the  Interests  of  childr  >n  to  concen' 
trate  on  quality  education  ratper  than  at- 
tempt to  use  children  as  pawns 
problems  for  which  they  have 
responsibility. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  dS  anti-busing 
bills  pending  before  the  Commi  ttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  but  it's  impossible  for  us 
to  Judge  what  reception  they 
by  our  Federal  courts  if  enacte^,  and,  there- 
fore, it  does  seem  that  the  cnly  practical 
solution  to  the  busing  problem  is  through 
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an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  have 
sponsored  SJ.  Res.  36  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that  no  public 
school  student  shall,  because  of  hU  race, 
color,  or  creed,  be  assigned  to,  or  required 
to  attend  a  particular  school.  A  second  pro- 
posal. S.J.  Res.  38  contains  an  identical 
provision  but  adds  a  second  section  pro- 
hibiting the  assignment  of  teachers  or  other 
public  employees  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  The  wording  of  these  resolutions 
was  taken  from  measures  previously  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  but  it  may  be  that 
we  should  concentrate  on  racial  busing  of 
chUdren  rather  than  include  teachers  and 
other  public  employees.  Both  versions,  how- 
ever, are  before  the  committee  and  I  know 
you  have  a  variety  of  other  proposals. 

In  VlrginU  we  have  had  a  number  of  court 
cases  regarding  busing.  The  most  widely  pub- 
licized one  Involved  children  in  the  Rich- 
mond area,  and  was  heard  by  Judge  Merhige. 
The  Federal  Judge  ordered  the  cross  busing 
of  ChUdren  from  the  Independent  city  of 
Richmond  into  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Chesterfield  and  Henrico,  and  the  busing 
of  ChUdren  from  the  two  counties  into  the 
city  of  Richmond.  He  directed  that  a  new 
school  board  be  constituted  from  the  three 
political  subdivisions  to  administer  a  Joint 
school  system.  Frankly,  I  am  unaware  of  any 
bias  In  law  for  a  court  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate political  subdivision  lines  established 
by  the  State  legislature.  The  Fourth  Circuit 
~J^  o'  Appeals  apparently  agreed  In  re- 
versing the  trial  court.  However,  certiorari 
was   granted    in   the   case   with   arguments 

^^u'l::''^..'^'"'*'  "^•'  supreme  CouTlaSr 
mis  month. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  a  simUar  situa- 
tlon  developed  in  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  area 
and  coming  as  these  cases  did  after  the  Swan 
caae  in  North  CaroUna,  scho^[  dL?.^,^ 
throughout  the  country  wUl  not  be  able  to 
manage  their  affairs  unless  the  Congress 
does  act  in  this  field.  ^^ugreBs 

While  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prevent  the 
busing  of  ChUdren  to  obtain  a  racial  balance 
it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessarji 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  body  of  the  Con- 
gress  and  this  Committee  may  want  to  con- 
aider  alternative  proposals. 

♦K^  7°J?  .'T"'''  ^^^  Constitution  provides 
that  Judicial  power  "shall  be  vested  m 

S  ^T?  ^"^  "  ^^*  congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
This  Is  the  concept  Included  In  S.  287  Uitro- 
duced  on  January  li.  1973,  and  referred  to 
your  Conmilttee.  I  am  presently  seeklne  co- 
sponsors  to  this  bUl.  Its  intention  is  to  clarify 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  with  regard 
t»  cases  and  controversies  Involving  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  provide  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  nor  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
or  decide  cases  and  controversies  InvolvlnK 
the  public  schools,  but  that  Jurtsdlctlon  with 
respect  to  such  cases  and  controversies  shall 

^»tI?^^*'J  ^f  "^'^  **'  *^«  respective 
States  and  territories,  with  the  additional 
proviso  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  retain  appellate  Jurisdiction  by 
TL°L  certiorari  to  the  highest  State  or 
territorial  court  exercising  Jurisdiction 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  Mr.  Chairman  is 
to  inaure  that  cases  dealing  with  such  a 
Vital  local  issue  as  neighborhood  schools  be 
heard  by  Judges  attuned  to  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  our  communities. 

Protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  parties  to  disputes  over  schools  would 
stui  be  available  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
court,  and  Federal  supremacy  would  stUl  be 
maintained. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  legislation,  and  to  not 
?K  ^o"*  "P  *  Federal  Judicial  system  below 
the  ST'preme  Court,  but  also  to  fix  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  courts. 

The  flrat  Congress  exercised  the  power  cre- 
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ated  in  the  Constitution  when  it  enacted  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789  (1  Stat.  73).  Congress 
did  not  grant  to  the  Federal  courts  the  fuU 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Juris- 
dictional amount  requirements  kept  many 
litigants  from  Federal  courts  and  sent  them 
Instead  to  State  courts  to  adjudicate  Fed- 
eral claims.  The  1789  Act  contained  no  grant 
of  "Federal  question"  Jurisdiction,  so  that 
siUts  arising,  in  the  words  of  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 2,  "under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  trei^ties  •  •  •,"  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  specifically  and  nar- 
rowly provided  for,  were  required  to  be 
brought  in  the  State  courts  untU  1876  (18 
Stat.  470).  And  a  clause  barring  diversity 
Jurisdiction  where  diversity  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  assignment  of  choses  in  action, 
kept  in  State  courts  cases  which  the  Consti- 
tution would  have  permitted  Congress  to  as- 
sign to  Federal  courts. 

In  a  case  involving  the  "assignee  clause," 
the  court  first  announced  the  doctrine  that 
Congress  controlled  much  of  its  Jurisdiction 
and  all  of  that  of  the  lower  Federal  courts.  In 
the  words  of  Justice  Chase:  "The  notion  has 
frequently  been  entertained,  that  the  Federal 
courts  derive  their  Judicial  power  immedi- 
ately from  the  Constitution;  but  the  poUtlcal 
truth  is,  that  the  disposal  of  the  Judicial 
power,  except  in  a  few  specified  tastances 
belongs  to  Congress.  If  Congress  has  given 
the  power  to  this  court,  we  possess  It.  not 
otherwise;  and  if  Congress  has  not  given  the 
power  to  us.  or  to  any  other  court.  It  stiU 
remains  at  the  legislative  disposal.  Besides. 
Congress  Is  not  bound,  and  it  would  per- 
haps, be  inexpedient  to  enlarge  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  to  every  sub- 
ject, in  every  form,  which  the  Constitution 
might  warrant."  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North 
America.  4  Dall.  (4  U.S.)  8,  10  (1799).  And  In 
Cary  v.  Curtis,  3  How.  (44  U.S.  236  245 
(1845),  it  was  said  that — 

"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
although  it  has  its  origins  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  (except  in  enumerated  instances  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  this  court)  dependent 
for  its  distribution  and  organization,  and  for 
the  modes  of  its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole 
power  of  creating  the  tribunals  (inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court) ,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Judicial  power,  and  of  hivestlng  them  with 
jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent  or 
exclusive,  and  of  wlthholdUig  Jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degrees  and  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the 
public  good." 

For  similar  expressions,  see,  for  Instance, 
Sheldon  v.  Sill,  8  How.  (49  U.S.)  441  (i860)- 
Plaquemines  Tropical  Fruit  Co.  v.  Henderson, 
170  US.  611  (1898):  Kline  v.  Burke  Const 
Co.,  260  U.S.  226  (1922);  Lockerty  v.  Phillips. 
319  U.S.  182  (1943);  South  Carolina  v.  Kat- 
zenbach,  383  U.S.  301,  331-332  (1960). 

State  Judges  under  the  Supremacy  Clause 
Article  VI,  Clause  2,  are  bound  by  oath  to' 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
as  well  as  constitutional  federal  laws  and 
treaties.  Today,  all  cases  which  might  be 
brought  under  "federal  question"  and  di- 
versity Jurisdiction  Ui  federal  courts  which 
do  not  involve  the  requisite  Jurisdictional 
amount  must  be  brought  in  state  courts 
Litigants  may  on  their  own  bring  most  cases 
In  state  courts  which  could  be  brought  In 
federal  courts,  excepting  only  a  few  classes 
of  cases  in  which  Congress  has  made  federal 
jurisdiction  exclusive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bUl  does  not  go  to  the 
questton  of  the  restriction  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  stiU 
be  the  court  of  last  resort,  even  though  cases 
or  controversies  Uivolvlng  the  public  schools 
would  be  decided  Initially  in  state  courta. 

The  reason  for  emphasizing  S.  287,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  other  witnesses  im- 
doubtedly  have  testified  with  regard  to  the 
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amending  process.  Transferring  Jurisdiction 
over  issues  and  controversies  Involving  the 
public  schools  from  the  federal  to  the  state 
courts  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  rather  than  through 
a  convention  or  obtaining  the  %  majority 
of  each  body  required  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution. However,  regardless  of  the  ve- 
hicle used  for  its  accomplishment,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  country 
want  the  neighborhood  schools  to  be 
preserved. 

If  we  are  Uiterested  in  the  welfare  of  chU- 
dren,  and  I  am  sure  each  member  of  the 
committee  Is,  and  U  we  want  them  to  receive 
the  highest  quality  education,  again,  I  know 
that  this  Is  the  desire  of  each  member  of 
thU  committee.  Then  we  must  find  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Therefore,  I  urge  that 
the  committee  bring  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  an  alternative  proposal  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  whUe  we  have  sufficient 
time  for  Congress  to  work  its  wUl  and  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  during  this  Con- 
gress to  resolve  this  most  Important  domes- 
tic problem. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you. 


QUESTIONABLE  QUESTIONNAIRE  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  today 
m  the  Washington  Post,  I  came  across  an 
Item  that,  frankly,  left  me  flabbergasted 
A  column  In  "The  Federal  Diary"  by 
Mike  Causey  reports  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  told  Its  work- 
ers to  fill  out  new  forms  for  computers 
that  would  include,  among  other  things 
then-  voting  residence  and  ccmgressional 
district. 

The  implications  of  this,  Mr.  President 
are  clear.  There  is  fear,  and  understand- 
ably so.  that  this  information  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  political  headhunting 
Advancement  and  even  employment  It- 
self may  now  become  dependent  on  one's 
pohtical  party.  With  this  information  in 
the  computer  it  would  be  extremely  sim- 
ple to  check  out  a  person's  political  af- 
filation.  Prom  there  it  is  a  short  step  to 
duecting  the  rise  of  his  career  according 
to  his  political  activities. 

Further,  the  Instructions  to  the  work- 
ers in  filling  out  this  form  state  that  Uie 
Information  Is  required  by  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Mr.  Causey,  however 
states  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
did  not  ask  for  this  information.  Even 
If  they  did,  I  would  have  to  question  the 
propriety  of  even  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  requesting  such  data. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  activ- 
ities in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  frequently  foreshadowed  what  is 
about  to  happen  In  other  agencies.  When 
Presidential  impovmdments  started  to 
cut  back  and  even  terminate  many  pro- 
grams, it  was  USDA  that  first  felt  the  ax. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  protesting  this 
action.  Our  democratic  society  and  our 
basic  freedom  cannot  afford  this  kind  of 
interference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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The  Federal  Dlart:  Employees'  Voting 
Residemck  Askso 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Agriculture  Department's  100,000-plus 
workers  have  been  told  to  fill  out  new  forms 
for  the  computer,  giving  selected  data  such 
as  name,  social  security  number,  voting 
residence  and  congressional  district.  Dead- 
line is  Friday. 

Instructions  to  workers  say  the  Informa- 
tion is  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Uncle  Sam's  personnel  ofBce,  which 
must  have  the  items  for  Its  central  com- 
puter. Civil  Service  Commission  says  it  has 
never  asked  agencies  to  report  where  their 
employees  are  registered  to  vote,  or  in  which 
congressional  district  they  live. 

Nervous  employees  fear  that  the  "com- 
puter" may  be  a  political  head-hunter  team 
which  will  use  the  name  and  voting  ad- 
dress information  to  check  on  political  party 
registration  of  key  civil  service  personnel  or 
to  play  games  with  promotions. 

The  form  Itself,  called  AD-349.  has  38 
blanks  for  Information.  But  employees  are 
told  to  fill  In  only  14  of  them.  They  ask  for 
such  Items  as  name  and  social  security  num- 
ber and  military  status,  but  not  for  local 
address.  Workers  are  also  told  to  skip  over 
questions  of  citizenship  and  pick  up  with 
"legal  voting  reisdence."  In  other  words,  the 
form  doeant  a£k  people  where  they  live, 
only  where  they  are  registered  to  vote. 

Employees  who  vote  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
are  told  to  enter  the  number  "01"  to  identify 
their  congressional  district.  Workers  who 
vote  away  from  Washington  are  told  to  put 
down  the  number  of  their  district,  and  to 
look  It  up  in  the  Congressional  Directory  If 
they  don't  know  the  designation. 

Agriculture  officials  say  the  form  has  been 
used  since  1963,  and  that  the  new  request 
for  information  Is  to  "update  information" 
which  may  have  changed,  or  which  em- 
ployees failed  to  supply  before.  But  Civil 
Service  Commission  brass  say  they  have  not 
asked  Agriculture,  or  any  other  agency,  to 
supply  voter  registration  information. 

An  employee  worried  about  the  question- 
naire, said  "with  such  information,  it  would 
be  easy  to  check  out  a  person's  party  afflll- 
atlon  In  those  states  where  voting  registra- 
tion requires  divulging  It.  It  would  then  be 
a  short  step  to  match  vacant  supervisory 
positions  with  desired  political  preference." 
In  a  nutshell,  he  thinks  a  political  pedigree 
might  be  the  way  to  promotion.  At  least  the 
data  would  be  available. 

The  worker  may  be  overly  sxispiclous.  It 
seems  only  right  that  a  federal  agency  should 
ask  an  employee  his  name,  age,  local  address, 
social  security  number,  military  status  and 
even  blood  type.  But  If  they  aren't  going  to 
use  It.  why  ask  specifics  about  where  he  or 
she  is  registered  to  vote? 


GEORGE  BEALL.  VS.  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate must  make  a  Judgment  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  choices  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  nominates  men  and  women 
for  high  public  office.  Thus  the  President 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
opinions  are  confirmed  as  well  as  his 
nominees. 

The  Senate  must  wait  a  little  longer 
for  its  judgments  in  this  matter  to  be 
confirraed,  because  it  must  wait  until 
the  officials  appointed  with  Its  advice  and 
consent  are  actually  proved  to  be  as  good 
as  originally  thought.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  must  wait  and  look  at  the  record. 

In  the  case  of  the  UJS.  attorney  for 
Maryland,  the  record  is  outstanding.  It 
is  a  record  that  should  bring  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  both  the  President  and 


the  Senate.  An  article  on  the  perform- 
ance in  that  office  of  Gecrge  Beall  ap- 
peared In  the  Evening  Sta  r  on  April  16, 
1973,  and  speaks  for  Itself  It  will  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  Senai  ors  who  know 
Mr.  Beall  as  the  son  of  our  ate  colleague, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.,  and  t  le  brother  of 
our  colleague  J.  Glenn  Bh  aL,  Jr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectk  n,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Making    His 


a  deputy  U.S. 


George    Beall:     Prosecutor 
Own  Mark 

(By  John  C.  While) 

Baltimore. — After  graduat  ng  cum  laude 
from  Princeton  In  1959,  Ge  >rge  Beall,  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  Maryland  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  law  enforcement 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Cblumbla. 

It  made  an  Indelible  Imprei  slon  upon  him. 

"I  was  seized  almost  1mm  idlately  by  the 
tremendous  public  importani  e  of  what  goes 
on  In  the  UjS.  Attorney's  Offl  ;e  and  thought 
from  that  day  on  that  I  wou^  like  to  be  In- 
volved In  law  enforcement,' 
after  being  named  by  President  Nixon  to 
head  the  federal  prosecu  or's  office  In 
Baltimore. 

Now,  after  two  years  of  cleknlng  up  major 
cases  Initiated  by  his  predec  isscx',  most  ob- 
servers feel  that  Beall  Is  iqaklng  hU  own 
mark  upon  the  office  in  the 
eral  court  buUdlng  In  downtown  Baltimore. 

The  recent  beadllne-makl  ig  Indictments 
of  a  state  legislator  on  dn  g  charges  and 
Indictments  of  several  Baltln:  ore  City  police- 
men on  corruption  charges  a  .1  represent  the 
priorities  tbat  Beall  said  of  set  when  he 
took  office. 

In  addition  to  Increased  pressure  on  sus- 
p>ected  drug  dealers  througt .  the  use  of  a 
federal  strike  force  and  spe:ial  drug  unit, 
Beall  has  successfully  brongitt  several  cases 
to  court  Involving  Industrla    pollution. 

The  indictment  last  wee)  of  state  Sen. 
Clarence  Mitchell  HI  on  lnc<  me  tax  charges 


brought  to  the  surface  once 
of  Beall  as  a  candidate  for 


A   few   years  ago,   several   k^y   Republicans 

for    mayor    of 


were    urging    him    to    run 
Baltimore. 

But  the  3S-year-old  son  oi 
gressmau   and   the    brother 
U.S.  Sen.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
gestlons  that  he  will  one  d^y  seek  elective 
office. 

"I   am   not   pleased   by   t|ie   media   sug- 
gestions that   George   Beall 
Interested   In   elective   office 
bow   the    activities   of   the 
Office    is   related   to   political   aspirations." 
Beall    said    during    an    in^rvlew    in    his 
spacious  office. 

Beall  said  that  he  has  "no  bsplratlons"  for 
elected  office  and  in  fact  Ihinks  the  VS 
Attorney's  Office  should  be  '  as  far  removed 
from  elective  politics  as  paslble 
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Although   It   seems   hard 
who  seriously  considers  him 
for  governor  in  1974,  as  one  former  assistant 
pointed  out,  "bis  name  is  Be  ill  and  how  can 
you  not  think  of  him  in  a  jolltical  sense?" 

All  of  his  former  and  pr  isent  assistants 
who  were  interviewed  agreed  that  BeaU  runs 
his  office  with  no  consideration  of  political 
affiliations.  His  deputy,  Paul  Kramer,  was 
hired  by  the  former  Sen.  Josi  iph  Tydings  Jr 
they  point  out.  Another  of  b^  assistants  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence 
presidential  campaign  of  SenL  Edmund  MuS' 
kle. 

Of  the  14  assistants  that  b( 
1970,  Beall  said  that  to  his 
one  Is  a  Republican. 

BeaU    is   seldom   in   the 


has  hired  since 
knowledge  only 


the  14tb  largest  Uj8.  Attorney'^  Office  in  the 
country. 

Before  bis  appointment,  he  his  little  crim- 
inal experience  as  a  membei  of  a  large 
Baltimore  law  firm  but  local  lav  yers  consider 
blm  a  fine  legal  writer. 

Through  bis  connections  in  Washington, 
Beall  has  also  been  able  to  ma  ^e  Intangible 
improvements  in  the  office  sue  i  as  securing 
money  for  a  Dictaphone  for  each  of  bis  as- 
sistants. The  legal  library  also  lias  been  up- 
dated and  iniproved. 

Beall  has  been  able  to  attract 
Ising  young  attorneys,  includiti|g 
the  Justice  Department  in 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  sevetal 
slstants  who  graduated  in  the 
class   In   law   school   passed   u]i 
large  private  firms  to  Join  him. 

Beall  Is  a  1963  graduate  of 
of  Virginia.  He  was  born  and 
burg,  Md.,  and  now  lives  with 
former  Nancy  Roche,  and  a 
upper-middle-class  section  of 
more. 

The  Bealls  suffered  a  personal 
1971,  when  another  child,  his 
daughter,  died  following  heart 


>everal  prom- 
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University 
In  Frost- 
bis  wife,  the 
daughter  in  a 
North  BalU- 
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THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE:  A  CRISIS 
SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  boxcar  shortage  has  now 
reached  a  crisis  stage.  It  mefins  extreme 
hardship  to  farmers  and  Operators  of 
grain  elevators  in  farm  States  such  as 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  CtHnmod- 
ity  Credit  Corporation  and  t  lie  big  grain 
dealers,  mainly  supplying  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  tying  i  ,p  the  avail- 
able freight  cars.  Because  of  this,  the 
small  elevator  operator  and  the  farmers 
are  being  left  with  no  availiible  method 
for  transporting  the  grain,  a  id  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  market. 

But  farmers  are  not  the  only  people 
who  are  suffering.  The  freight  car 
shortage  has  tightened  up  {he  Nation's 
supply  of  grain.  This  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  pushing  up  the  prioe  of  food.  As 
was  evident  during  testimony  by  mem- 
bers of  consumer  groups  to  tjhe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consiuner  Econotnics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  rising  food 
prices  have  meant  considera  jle  hardship 
to  all  American  families.  Experts  are 
now  forecasting  a  shocking  10-percent 

1973,  unless 
is    taken 


as  Members 


iourtroom,   but 


rise  in  retail  prices  during 
quick    and    effective    actiob 
against  rising  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that, 
of  Congress,  we  must  evaliiate  the  Na- 
tion's trade  policies  in  ligit  of  these 
conditions.  We  must  not  let  1  amUy  farm- 
ers be  forced  out  of  business  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  suffer  througb  continued 
inflation  because  of  an  inadequate 
transportation  policy  smd  the  immediate 
shortage  of  boxcars  and  hopper  cars. 

And  we  must  give  due  consideration 
to  legislation  which  would  fillevlate  the 
problems  Incurred  by  the 
dustry  in  maintaining  sufficient  rolling 
stock  to  move  our  grain. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  (^sponsor  of 
legislation  introduced  by 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  that  would  incr^e  the  sup- 
ply of  railroad  rolling  stock 
Its  utilization  to  meet  the  n^eds  of  users, 
shippers,  and  the  public. 

This  legislation,  S.  1149, 


Is  considered  a  strong  admlE  Istrator  of  this,     meet  the  needs  of  rural  Ai  nertca,  help 


would  help 
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meet  the  needs  of  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  as  they  try  to  move  their 
goods  to  market,  and  help  meet  the 
needs  of  a  public  that  Is  growing  more 
concerned  each  day  over  the  high  cost  of 
food. 

I  think  that  the  freight  car  problem 
is  well  documented  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  current  issue  of  Business 
Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The    Impact    of    the    Htjge    Freight    Car 
Shortage:  Rotting  Grain,  Poor  Distribtt- 
tion — And  More  Inflationary  Pressttre 
Last  week,  the  Brenner  elevator  at  Worth- 
ing, 8.D.,  was  loading  63.000  busheU  of  gov- 
ernment-owned corn  in  open-top  hopper  cars 
normally  used  for  coal  and  ore.  But  the  ele- 
vator manager,  Francis  McDermott,  was  hap- 
py to  get  anything  in  which  to  move  the 
grain.  "We've  got  an  awful  work  load  here." 
he  exclaimed,   "and  five  care  were   all  we 
could  get." 

At  least  McDermott  had  some  cars.  And  he 
had  cars  that,  when  loaded,  would  not  de- 
stroy the  track  alongside  which  his  elevator 
was  located.  Other  elevators  throughout  the 
Midwest  are  packed  with  grain  and  no  way  to 
move  It.  Most  operators  are  being  financially 
squeezed,  and  some  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  nation  is  suffering  one  of  its  most  seri- 
ous freight  car  shortages,  with  more  things 
to  be  carried  by  raU  than  there  are  cars  avaU- 
able.  Aside  from  inconveniencing  thousands 
of  shippers,  the  car  shortage  is  adding  serious 
inflationary  pressures  and  putting  new  force 
behind  proposals  for  government  interven- 
tion.  In  fact,  this  week  agricultural  officials 
from  14  states  met  in  Chicago  In  a  crisis 
atmosphere  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  action. 

U.S.  railroads  are  struggling  to  get  huge 
amounts  of  wheat  to  Eastern  and  Gulf  pwta 
as  a  result  of  the  massive  export  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  has  caused  a  major 
Shortage  of  raUroad  covered  hopper  and  bor 
cars,  the  two  types  normally  used  in  hauling 
gram.  And  because  so  many  standard  box 
cars  are  now  used  to  move  grain,  large  quan- 
tities of  general  commodities  that  would 
normally  travel  in  this  equipment  are  wait- 
ing at  shippers'  docks.  Compounding  the 
problem,  record  floods  and  unusually  se- 
vere spring  snow  storms  have  crippled  much 
of  the  nation's  bulk  transportation  capabUlty 
(page  30) .  Particular  concern  about  the  m- 
flatlonary  impact  of  shipping  delays  U  ema- 
nating from  the  CouncU  on  Economic  Policy 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  Says  a  CLC 
source:  "The  three  critical  areas  right  now 
are:  moving  grain,  the  abUlty  to  move  lum- 
ber, and  the  abUlty  to  move  fertUlzer." 

There  is  the  problem  of  completing  grain 
export  shipments  by  May  31.  After  that  date 
contract  holders  could  become  eligible  for 
penalties  unless  their  grain  is  in  "export- 
able" condition. 

Farmers  must  receive  shipments  of  fer- 
tilizer to  complete  spring  planting.  Because 
more  acreage  is  being  planted  this  year,  fer- 
tUlzer requirements  are  much  higher.  The 
next  eight  weeks  are  crucial,  and  fanners 
are  concerned  that  the  current  heavy  grain 
shipments  wUl  prevent  freight  cars  from 
hauling  adequate  fertilizer  supplies  in  time 
Finally,  skyrocketing  lumber  prices  spur 
the  fear  that  supply  lags  will  further  In- 
crease prices.  "If  you  can't  find  freight  cars 
to  move  commodities,  whatever  they  may 
be,"  says  the  CLC  sources,  "then  you  tighten 
up  the  supply  and  the  price  goes  up." 

And  other  problems  loom.  The  wheat  har- 
vest in  Texas  begins  late  next  month  and 
extends  through  early  Juxw.  If  the  wheat  for 


Russia  has  not  cleared  by  then,  the  spillover 
may  cause  new  problems,  both  In  shipping 
fertUlzer  and  moving  the  backlogs  that  have 
pUed  up  at  smaller  elevators.  Many  elevators 
have  defaulted  on  contracts  to  deliver  grain 
at  a  specified  time  because  they  cannot  find 
transportation  for  it.  Even  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.,  which  Is  seUlng  most  of  the 
grain  It  has  In  storage  at  elevators— even 
small  ones  such  as  at  Worthing — cannot  de- 
liver Itfi  grain  on  time.  In  many  cases,  late 
penalties  are  pUlng  up.  Interest  charges  on 
loans  financing  elevator  operations  are 
mounting,  too. 

Dissatisfaction  over  the  Russian  grain  sale 
is  spreading  rapidly.  Says  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  spokesman:  "We  won't 
have  a  wheat  crop  for  ourselves  next  year  If 
we  don't  move  fertUlzer  out  to  our  farmers. 
We  can't  destroy  our  own  economy  to  have 
the  large  grain  companies  move  Russian 
wheat  Just  because  some  people  got  greedy 
and  contracted  for  more  than  could  be 
bandied." 

And  that's  where  the  current  crunch  comes. 
"If  transportation  were  avaUable,  grain 
prices  wouldn't  be  so  high."  says  Robert 
Scheve,  Omaha-based  grain  dealer  for  Far- 
marco,  a  large  Midwest  cooperative.  Scheve 
who  U  responsible  for  shipments  from  five 
of  the  company's  terminal  elevators,  says  he 
has  more  than  2.000  cars  back-ordered  since 
September  from  the  Burlington  Northern. 
At  the  current  rate  the  BN  is  filling  bis  car 
orders,  he  estimates  It  wUl  take  him  until 
May,  1974,  Just  to  move  the  grain  be  has  al- 
ready sold.  Because  he  can't  move  bis  grain, 
he  is  not  buying  more. 

Other  shippers  agree  that  the  Nebraska 
situation  Is  bad.  But  the  Burlington  North- 
ern,  with  dense  trackage  in  the  state,  says 
proudly  that  it  handled  64.7-mUllon  bushels 
of  grain,  or  21,895  cars,  from  Nebraska  alone 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1973.  a  63% 
increase  from  the  same  period  in  1972. 
NOT  enough 
For  the  shippers.  thU  is  not  enough.  Many 
farmers  have  simply  been  locked  out  of  brlm- 
fuU  elevators.  To  compound  their  problems, 
farmers  have  been  unable  to  get  enough 
fuel — much  of  it  hauled  by  raU — to  dry  their 
grain  after  an  unusually  wet  fall.  A  good  deal 
of  that  grain  Is  rotting  in  the  open. 

Farms  across  the  Midwest  are  dotted  with 
"snow-fence  sUos."  pUes  of  corn  encircled  by 
snow  fences.  This  grain  U  deteriorating  and 
last  week  was  bringing  only  60<  to  75<  a 
bushel  at  Worthing.  Undamaged  corn  was 
worth  about  $1.20.  Jack  Carpenter,  who  farms 
500  acres  near  Worthing  says:  "Some  people 
around  here  were  getting  as  little  as  40<  for 
their  damaged  corn."  When  corn  gets  moldy 
or  begins  to  ferment.  It  is  risky  to  feed  it  to 
livestock.  And  the  price  drops. 

At  a  time  of  phenomenally  high  prices, 
farmers  scattered  throughout  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  and  South  Dakota  are  nevertheless 
hurting.  "Sure  they're  quoting  good  prices  In 
Chicago,  but  we  alnt  in  Chicago."  a  South 
Dakota  farmer  complains.  "But  the  price 
don't  matter  If  you  can't  sell  It  or  It's  going 
bad  on  you." 

Even  shipping  In  open  cars  can  be  a  chancy 
thing,  although  the  raUroads  attempt  to  cover 
the  grain  with  canvas  or  plastic.  CargUl,  Inc., 
the  Minneapolis-based  International  grain 
company  that  sold  2-mUlion  tons  of  wheat  to 
Russia  for  export  by  May  31.  experimented 
with  moving  wheat  In  open  hopper  cars — 
to  Its  regret.  The  cars  frequently  arrived  at 
Gulf  ports  coverless  with  the  soaked  contents 
solidified  and  unmanageable  and  the  quality 
obviously  impaired.  "We  have  stopped  that." 
CarglU  vice-president  James  V.  Sprlngrose 
says  ruefully. 

Farmarco's  Scheve  also  complains  that  open 
hoppers  and  boxcars  seem  to  have  lower 
priority  than  covered  hoppers  and  get  lost 
more  easUy.  particularly  In  busy  switching 
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points.  His  company-owned  cars  have  been 
taking  as  much  as  45  days  to  make  the  round 
trip  from  Omaha  to  the  Gulf,  he  says.  This 
situation  has  been  improving  considerably, 
the  raUroads  contend.  "Turnaround  time  had 
been  as  much  as  three  weeks,"  a  BN  man  says. 
"Now  It  Is  down  to  nine  days."  An  early  open- 
ing of  Great  Lakes  ports  may  also  help  out. 

prophet 
David  Henderson,  grain  marketing  man- 
ager for  the  DUnols  Central  RR,  an  early 
prophet  of  the  coming  car  shortage,  says  that 
things  have  not  been  quite  so  bad  for  the  ICG 
as  be  had  expected.  'We're  moving  more 
gram  In  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  we've 
ever  moved  before."  And  be  adds:  "I  think 
we'll  be  operating  at  capacity  right  up  to 
1974."  ^ 

rent-a-traxn 
CargiU's  Sprlngrose  stresses  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  Just  a  shortage  of  cars.  It  Is  the 
way  in  which  the  existing  capacity  is  used. 
He  would  like  to  see  more  use  of  unit  trains 
and  the  ICG  rent-a-traln  concept.  But  small- 
er dealers,  who  cannot  ship  in  big,  efficient 
volumes,  oppose  this.  They  claim  the  big 
ones  lUce  CarglU  would  then  end  up  with  all 
the  current  capacity  and  they  already  have 
major  competitive  problems. 

A  substantial  number  of  country  elevators 
are  situated  on  old  branch  lines,  many  dat- 
ing from  the  last  century.  The  tracks  cannot 
safely  accommodate  the  bigger,  heavier  cars. 
So  these  elevators  must  depend  either  on  box 
cars  or  trucks.  And  the  number  of  lighter 
40-ft.  box  cars  has  fallen  by  two-thirda  since 
1960.  And  looming  on  the  horizon  Is  whole- 
sale abandonment  of  raUroad  branches. 

Even  though  Washington  and  many  rail- 
roads feel  that  the  worst  of  the  export  grain 
rush  Is  over,  no  one  thinks  the  long-term 
problem  wlU  disappear.  "Essentially,  It  Is  a 
regulatory  problem,"  says  John  W.  Ingram, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator.  "You 
don't  hear  of  any  barge  shortages  or  any 
truck  shortages,"  he  says.  "The  reason  Is  they 
raise  their  rates  when  they  have  to  and  lower 
them  when  they  have  to.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
ever  expect  the  raUroads  to  move  grain  Just 
in  peak  harvest  seasons.  The  stuff  is  grown 
all  year  long  so  why  can't  you  store  It  where 
you  need  It  and  not  where  you  g^row  It?  Why 
cant  you  move  It  aU  year  long?  And  why 
can't  raUroads  have  lower  rates  In  off  seasons 
lUte  other  carriers?  What  we're  really  talking 
about  Is  changes  In  economic  regulation." 

The  Transportation  Dept.  wants  to  ease 
regulatory  constraints  on  all  carriers  to  give 
them  more  flexibUlty  with  rates  and  will  seek 
legislative  authority  for  thU.  "The  main 
thrtist  will  be  to  set  raUroad  regulation  In 
tune  with  the  1970s  Instead  of  the  1940s," 
Ingram  says.  The  Administration  will  also 
push  for  legislation  to  Increase  car  utiliza- 
tion by  creating  a  «3S-mUllon  national  car 
control  system. 

Such  plans  wUl  certainly  help,  but.  as  Rail- 
uay  Age  notes  in  Its  forthcoming  Issue:  "Per- 
haps there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on 
off-track  hardware  and  software.  There  has 
to  be  a  certain  supply  of  cars  for  the  compu- 
ter to  control."  Railway  Age  expects  the  car 
shortage  to  continue  for  at  least  50  to  60 
days. 

W.  H.  Van  Slyke  of  the  Assn.  of  American 
Railroads  reports  that  AAR  expediter  teams 
are  in  the  field  trying  to  ease  bottlenecks  and 
that  car  embargoes  are  being  Issued  to  con- 
gested areas  to  prevent  massive  tleups.  "We 
have  purchased  about  7.000  more  grain  cars 
and  have  moved  73.6 Ci  of  the  export  grain 
as  of  Feb.  23."  he  says. 

By  dint  of  enormous  effort,  the  U.S.  raU- 
ro€Mi  Industry  has  turned  In  a  record  first 
quarter  this  year  of  204-blllIon  ton  miles. 
more  than  9":^  ahead  of  the  first  quarter  a 
year  ago.  In  grain  alone,  the  railroads  have 
carried  40";^  more.  Agriculture  Dept.  officials 
expect  the  total  grain  export  to  all  countries 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  to  reach  a 
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record  2.85-bilUon  bushels.  Gr&in  exports  In 
fiscal  1972  totalled  approximately  1.9-bUUon 
i'ushels. 

COOD  THING 

For  the  raUroads,  a  UtUe  car  shortage  Is 
!C  nerally  considered  a  good  thing,  since  It 
means  they  are  operating  at  close  to  capacity. 
Aud  It  Is  hard  to  argue  with  railroad  econ- 
1  mists  who  Insist  there  is  no  way  that  rail- 
vuads  can  afford  to  build  enough  cars  to  meet 
every  peak  demand.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
strong  pressure  on  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
mUjistratlon  to  bring  the  current  car  short- 
Kre  down  to  manageable  size  and  keep  it  that 
way. 

Representative  Brock  Adams  (D.-Wash.), 
who  brought  together  a  coalition  of  shippers, 
suppliers,  and  carriers  last  year  to  support 
his  surface  transportation  bill,  feels  that 
sweeping  regulatory  revisions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  car  shortage.  Adams' 
bill,  which  has  been  reintroduced,  calls  for 
t3-blUion  in  federally  insxired  loans  to  allow 
financially  Sklling  roads  to  buy  new  rolling 
stock.  "This  Is  a  cyclical  problem,"  he  says, 
"but  temporary  solutions  like  the  issuance  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  service 
orders  can't  coi>e  with  a  massive  change  in 
the  pattern,  like  the  Russian  grain  deal." 

Adams  Insist  that  the  U.S.  needs  an  over- 
all freight  car  utilization  plan.  "Whenever 
the  grain  harvest  comee  in.  there  is  a  freight 
car  shortage,"  he  says.  "The  same  goes  for 
lumber.  It's  a  chronic  condition.  .  .  .  The 
problem  will  only  be  solved  when  we  get  all 
of  the  special  interests — shippers,  operators, 
the  Admimstration — to  cooperate.  We've  got 
to  get  a  solution  or  we'll  face  the  alternative 
of  a  collapse  of  some  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion system,  with  all  the  discomfort  that  en- 
tails, or  the  government  stepping  In  ...  by 
nationalizing  the  entire  rail  net." 
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CMH  THE  BUSINESSMAN  MEET  OUR 
SOCIAL  NEEDS? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
free  enterprise  and  voluntarism  is  basic 
to  the  American  economy.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  valuable  benefits  for  Ameri- 
cans that  can  result  from  a  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Certainly  an  increasing  utilization  of  this 
partnership  in  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices can  mean  improved  and  more  eflfi- 
cient  social  programs  for  our  citizens 
without  draining  Federal  resources. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view features  a  section  on  the  role  of 
private  industry  in  meeting  our  Nation's 
social  needs.  At  this  time  when  our  budg- 
etary resources  are  limited  and  when  the 
need  for  social  programs  for  our  citizens 
is  growing,  such  a  discussion  is  particu- 
larly timely.  I  ask  Uiat  the  text  of  the 
debate  between  Peter  P.  Drucker  and  Ed- 
ward K.  Hamilton  on  the  question,  "Can 
the  Businessman  Meet  Our  Social 
Needs?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Can    the    Bcsinxssman    Meet    Otra    SociAt. 

Needs? 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

Businessmen  have  been  arguing  for  40 
years,  since  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
that  the  United  States  should  employ  pri- 
vate enterprise,  rather  than  government,  to 
satisfy  the  country's  social  and  economic 
needs.  They  are  likely  to  get  their  wish  soon — 
v.lth  a  vengeauice. 

Every  survey  of  voters,  including  that  mas- 
sive "public  opinion  poll,"  last  November's 
election,  shows  that  the  taxpayer — and  espe- 
cially the  employed  middle-class  taxpayer — 


Is  Increasingly  restive  and  rebel]  loiis.  The  pol- 
iticians are  getting  the  messa  ge.  Last  year 
President  Nixon  proposed  a  c^ing  on  fed- 
eral expenditures  of  $250  bllll<)n,  roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  nation's  total  petsonal  Income. 
And  there  is  little  doubt  thati  be  will  keep 
on  pressing  some  such  self-lm|  osed  limit  on 
federal  spending  and  that  he  w  11  have  broad 
taxpayers'  support  In  the  efl  ort.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Governor  Ronald  Reagai  i,  perhaps  the 
most  politically  astute  of  all  rur  governors, 
has  Just  proposed  an  amendmei  it  to  the  state 
constitution  that  would  similai  ly  freeze  state 
and  local  government  expend!  :ures  at  their 
present  level  of  about  15  per  c«  at  of  personal 
Income  In  the  state.  Other  stj  tes  and  cities 
are  bound  to  follow. 

"n-.ere  are  good  reasons  for  this  incipient 
taxpayers'  revolt.  In  the  last  2(  years  the  tax 
bite  has  roughly  doubled  as  a  percentage  of 
personal  Income — with  state  <  nd  local  gov- 
ernment taxes  going  up  the  fa  test.  And  this 
veritable  explosion  In  the  ei  pendltures  of 
government  has  occurred  eve  i  though  de- 
fense spending,  as  a  percenta  je  of  the  na- 
tion's total  income,  has  beei  going  Acvn 
steadUy.  The  American  peopl ;  today  hand 
over  to  their  governments  $1.1  5  out  of  every 
$3.00  they  earn. 

Actually,  the  burden  shou  dered  by  the 
American  public  Is  quite  a  b  t  higher  than 
Is  normally  understood,  for  we  lo  not  include 
in  the  standard  calculation  o  the  tax  bur- 
den of  roughly  35  per  cent  c  t  personal  in- 
come, a  number  of  expendlturi  s  financed  out 
of  taxes,  but  that  are  stUl  \h  Ing  carried  in 
this  country  outside  of  the  t  ix  system  and 
are  considered  "private" — tl  ough  by  no 
means  "voluntary" — expendit  ures.  For  ex- 
ample, two-thirds  of  the  hei  Ith-care  serv- 
ices financed  by  nongovemm  mt  health  in- 
surance (whether  throvigh  Bl\  e  Cross  or  pri- 
vate insurance  companies)  a  id  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  money  for  (  ducatlon  that 
goes  to  parochial  schools  and  ;  irivate  colleges 
and  universities  should,  by  Vestern  Euro- 
pean standards,  be  included  1 1  the  so-called 
public  sector  tax  burden.  If  1  hese  sums  are 
added,  our  total  tax  burden  is  weU  above 
43  per  cent  of  personal  Incou  e.  And  in  rich 
states  it  is  much  higher.  In  California,  for 
instance,  the  tax  burden  comt)  Lned  with  non- 
government health-care  and  private  educa- 
tion expenses  amounts  to  a  pt  enomenal  one- 
half  of  the  Income  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  state. 

There  are  still,  of  course,  q  lite  a  few  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  we  cou]  i  finance  even 
larger  public  exjiendltures  I  ly  redistribut- 
ing Incomes  or  by  reformln ;  the  tax  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately,  they  are  1  rhistllng  in  the 
dark.  The  only  way  to  get  ad  litional  money 
for  government  expenditures  is  to  take  it 
from  those  who  have  the  b  ilk  of  the  in- 
comes— the  employed  middl*  class  earning 
between  $7,000  and  $15,000  a  ;  ear  per  family. 
The  taxpayer,  apparently,  s  nses  this  fact 
and  Is  not  wUllng  to  put  up  with  any  such 
Increased  burden. 

At  the  same  time  a  nui  iber  of  recent 
public  opinion  surveys  have  evealed  an  in- 
creasing disenchantment  wl  h  government 
programs,  and  especially  wl  ;h  government 
programs  designed  to  cure  so  :ial  ills.  No  one 
really  quite  believes  anymo  e  that  spend- 
ing more  money  on  these  pro  p-ams  will  pro- 
duce results.  And  indeed  ther  ^  Is  little  In  the 
record  to  substantiate  the  b  'ight  beliefs  of 
the  early  1960s  that  govern  ment  spending 
Is  a  magic  wand  with  whlcl  to  cure  social 
problems.  Foreign  aid  and  »ubllc  housing, 
the  War  on  Poverty  and  m  issive  spending 
on  education — aU  the  bright  lopes  of  Came- 
lot  have  turned  to  ashes. 

The  results  of  some  programs  have  actu- 
ally not  been  nearly  so  dismal  as  our  public 
breast -Ijeat ing  would  have  i  s  Iselieve.  For- 
eign aid,  while  no  glaring  tr{  umph,  has  had 
considerable  effect — even  th<  ugh  the  "pop- 
ulation explosion"  has  mat  le  massive  in- 
creases   In    production    and    productivity    a 
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holding  cqieratlon  at  best  in  ma^ 
Ing  countries.  And  one  should 
the  fact  that  today  two-thirds 
20  million  blacks  have  risen 
erty   line   and   hold   "middle- 
which  Is  about  twice  what  the 
optimist    (such  as  this  writer) 
for  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Istration.  In  1950  only  one-third 
population  had  done  so  well,  and 
1960s  less  than  one-half  had 
level.  The  number  of  black  families 
$10,000  or  more  a  year  almost 
the    Sixties;    that    group    now 
quarter  of  the   black   population 
same   proportion   of  young 
rolled  in  college  in  1970 — quite 
relatively,  than  some  white  "ethjilc 
such  as  young  Americans  of  Itali 
origin. 

These  are  great  achievements 
human  annals.  Yet  statistics  do 
against  an  all   but  pervasive 
futility  of  the  massive  gov 
The  people  of  this  country 
creasingly   convinced    that    aboi^t 
gDvemment   can   do   is   spend 
create  massive  bureaucracies. 
fiemsclves   only   get   worse. 
Yet,   paradoxically,    every 
American    public    also    shows 
everyone,  regardless  of  age,  sex 
cation,  wants  more  public  serv 
wants   less.   Indeed,  we   have 
public  needs  at  an  accelerating 
we  talked  of  civil  rights,  poverty 
tion  a  decade  ago,  we  have  no'ir 
environment,   mass  transport* tl  on 
ergy  crisis,  and  a  few  others.  No 
pay.  But  everybody  wants 

In  addition,   we  face   a   ma](^ 
to  create  additional  Jobs 
Is  at  zero-population-growth 
babies    bom    in    the    hlgh-birtl 
from  1948  to  1951,  are  now  entering 
force  in  increasing  numbers. 
may    want    few   or    no    chlldrei^ 
marry  and  form  families.  And 
Jobs.  In  every  year  during  the 
United  States  will  have  to 
to  50  per  cent  more  new  Jobs 
we  had  to  find  in  the  Fifties 
The  number  of  people  who 
age  and  thus  vacate  Jobs  will 
grow  very  much — ^we  vte  at  or 
period.  Moreover,  some  major 
that  absorbed  large  nu 
the  educated  people — will 
Because  the  birth  rate  began 
in  1961  and  remains  at  a  very 
number  of  children  In  school 
cllnlng  fairly  sharply  and  will 
drop — at  least  for  the  rest  of 
Job  opportunities  for  teachers 
fore,  shrink  rather  than  expand 
ernment  expenditures  are  goln ; 
ited,   government   Jobs — the   fa 
Job  category  in  the  Sixties — will 
rather  than  grow. 

Most  people,  when  they  thlnl ; 
to  find  Jobs,  think  of  black  te 
out  schooling  or  experience.  B 
group   for   whom  this  society 
find  Jobs  in  the  next  decnde 
middle-class,  and  highly  educated 
those    with    schooling    beyond 
Clearly,  the  first  economic 
is  employment. 

If  Indeed  we  impose  a  ceill 
ment  expenses — or  if  we  only  s 
rapid    expansion    of 
tures — people  will  blsune  Preri4ent 
Governor   Reagan    or    other 
will   give   them   credit.   But 
only  react  to  the  realities:   to 
resistance  of  the  taxpayer  ant  1 
enchantment  with  the  cure 
government    programs.    But 
also  mean  that  the  contlnulnf 
services,  the  continuing  demam  I 
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thing  about  our  social  problems,  and  the 
need  for  r»pld  growth  In  Jobs  can  hardly  be 
met,  except  by  mobilizing  the  private,  non- 
government sect«:'and  making  it  serve  social 
needs.  "Free  enterprise"  may  be  invoked  as 
the  sanction  for  this  shift.  But  the  threat 
of  government  bankruptcy,  fiscal  and,  even 
more  so,  moral,  la  the  real  reason. 

What  form  could  such  "reprlvatlzatlon" 
take?  What  i4>proaches  and  pedicles  are  avaU- 
able?  Where  might  new  approaches  be  ap- 
plied? And  what  are  some  of  the  land  mines, 
pitfalls,  risks,  and  dangers? 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  make  sense  out  of 
a  bewildering  proliferation  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  needs  is  to  list  the  main  ways 
In  which  government  can  try  to  make  the 
"private  sector,"  which  Is  to  say,  business 
enterprise,  take  on  and  perform  social  tasks. 

There  are  essentially  four  such  main  ap- 
proaches, none  of  them  new.  For,  of  course, 
we  have  had  a  "mixed  economy"  for  decades 
and  do  have  some  Idea  of  what  might  work 
and  what  will  not. 

IXT  THE  MABKrr  DO  IT 

First,  there  is  the  simplest  way:  to  with- 
draw the  government,  or  its  activity,  and  let 
the  market  do  it.  That  Is,  we  may  count  on 
tirofit  opportunities  to  attract  businesses 
Into  new  areas  of  social  need. 

One  old  public  serrloe,  the  Postal  Service, 
Is  actuaUy  In  the  process  of  being  "pri- 
vatized" in  this  way.  United  Parcel  Service,  a 
private  ctHnpany,  though  fully  owned  by  Its 
employees,  already  carries  more  parcels  than 
does  the  Postal  Service.  Private  mall  services 
are  springing  up,  are  doing  an  Impressive 
volume  of  business,  and  apparently  they  give 
satisfaction  to  their  users.  Even  the  Post 
Office's  monopoly  on  delivering  first-class 
mall  to  the  home  may  soon  be  breached. 
One  private  mall  carrier  Is  currently  suing  in 
an  effort  to  be  permitted  to  deliver  mall  to 
the  householder's  mailbox,  which  only  the 
Postal  Service  may  use  today;  the  private 
services  have  to  tie  their  bundles  to  the  door- 
knob. Yet  the  case  of  maU  delivery  also  illus- 
trates some  of  the  problems  we  face.  In 
sparsely  settled  rvu-al  areas,  maU  can  be 
delivered  only  at  a  substantial  loss.  The  same 
applies  to  Aunt  Jane's  Christmas  gift  parcels. 
In  terms  of  both  service  and  cost,  the  optimal 
solution  to  mail  delivery  would  be  to  let  pri- 
vate businesses  take  over  those  services  when 
they  can  make  a  iM-ofit,  and  still  operate 
more  cheaply  and  do  a  better  Job  than  the 
Postal  Service — whUe  calling  upon  the  tax- 
payer to  support  those  Inherently  unprofit- 
able services  that  still  have  to  be  maintained 
In  the  public  Interest.  But  on  philosophical 
groimds  it  Is  difficult  to  Justify  a  system  in 
which  the  private  Investor  "skims  the 
cream,"  while  the  taxpayer  Is  left  with  the 
"lemons." 

Another  area,  an  even  more  difficult  one, 
in  which  the  market  could  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  and  supply  most,  although  not  all, 
of  a  public  need,  is  housing.  Public  housing 
programs  are  among  the  oldest  of  our  gov- 
ernment programs.  They  are  also  among  the 
least  effective.  Oovemment  has  been  able, 
fairly  successfully,  to  subsidize  housing  for 
those  who  need  little  subsidy — that  is,  for 
persons  with  middle-  to  upper-level  Incomes. 
This  Is  where  the  subsidies,  tax  breaks,  fast 
write-offs,  and  mortgage  guarantees,  have 
helped  finance  the  bulk  of  our  office  build- 
ings and  otir  moderately  priced  and  luxury 
apartments  and  condominiums.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  botch  of  aid  for  low- 
income  hotising.  In  addition,  high-rise  public 
housing  has  run  into  especially  great  resist- 
ance, If  not  rejection,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  In  this  country,  as  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
parently only  the  very  well-to-do — or,  for 
temporary  periods,  the  young  unmarried — 
really  want  to  live  In  high-rise  apartments 
In  the  city.  It  may  be  fashionable  on  the 
part  of  the  young  to  talk  down  suburbia. 
But  when  It  comes  to  picking  a  place  to  live, 
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suburbia  Is  where  they  go.  And  the  blacks.  In 
that  respect,  behave  no  differently  from  the 
whites.  Indeed,  spurred  by  the  very  rapid  rise 
of  the  black  middle-Income  groups,  the  black 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  has  been  proceeding 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  that  of  the  whites 
and  is  likely  to  continue  this  way.  Every  sur- 
vey shows  around  85  i>ercent  of  the  respond- 
ents, whether  white,  black,  well-off,  or  poor, 
not  wanting  to  live  In  the  city;  and  every  cen- 
sus projection  shovra  a  continuation  of  the 
population  drop  In  the  city  and  the  move  to 
suburbia  and  exurbla.  Thus,  the  main  hous- 
ing problem  for  the  United  States  to  solve 
over  the  next  ten  years  will  not  be  that  of 
the  "black  ghetto,"  as  horrible  as  Its  hous- 
ing conditions  are,  but  that  of  the  suburb, 
both  white  and  black. 

At  the  same  time,  outside  of  any  govern- 
mental system — in  fact,  until  recently,  hardly 
noticed  by  housing  economists — this  cotintry 
has  developed  the  first  truly  low-coet  hous- 
ing in  history:  the  mobile  home.  Nine  out  of 
ten  lower-priced  homes — which  together  con- 
stitute a  full  third  of  the  total  market — are 
now  "mobile  homes,"  which  of  course  are  no 
more  "mobile"  than  conventionally  built 
houses  once  they  have  been  erected  on  a 
concrete  slab.  Though  far  from  being  "good 
housing" — and  though  the  esthetics  and  en- 
vironment of  the  typical  mobile-home 
Industry  would  require  much  more  than  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  big  bxislness.  In 
the  process,  It  is  stife  to  predict  that  the 
mobile-home  Industry,  while  totally  frag- 
mented today,  would  rapidly  coalesce  into  a 
fairly  small  number  of  giant  companies  since 
they  alone  could  make  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment In  research  and  capital  that  would 
be  necessary,  especially  In  the  development 
of  communities  of  such  houses.  A  multitude 
of  governments — from  the  federal  down  to 
those  at  town  and  village  level — would  have 
to  wrestle  with  zoning,  environmental  regu- 
lations, neighborhood  opposition,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  the  mobUe  home,  despite  its  all  too 
visible  shortcomings  at  present,  is  the  best 
solution  so  far  to  the  problem  of  low-cost 
housing  for  low-income  groups,  as  well  as 
for  middle-income  families  that  are  Just 
starting  out. 

COKTHACTING    OUT 

The  second  policy  tool  for  mobilizing  the 
energies  and  resources  of  business  for  social 
tasks  Is  to  "contract  out."  For  example,  city 
governments  may  hire  (or  contract)  private 
firms  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  to  take 
over  any  of  a  number  of  municipal  services, 
such  as  garbage  collection.  In  some  American 
cities  this  is  already  being  done,  with  sub- 
stantial benefits  in  the  form  of  lower  costs 
and  better  service.  Even  flrefightlng  might 
conceivably  become  "private  enterprise." 
Again,  there  are  some  exi>eriments  already 
going  on — in  some  Texas  communities,  for 
instance.  We  are  experimenting  with 
"voucher  systems"  In  education  that.  In  ef- 
fect, create  competition — both  among  educa- 
tional philosophies  and  amonr  different  edu- 
cational efficiencies.  We  have  been  experi- 
menting, with  mixed  results,  with  "perform- 
ance contracts"  In  a  number  of  school  sys- 
tems that  turn  over  some  activities,  such  as 
the  teaching  of  reading,  to  outside  private 
contractors  whose  fee  is  based  on  how  well 
the  children  do  on  standard  tests. 

One  area  in  which  "contracting  out"  is 
likely  to  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  Is  the 
training  of  the  young  "hard-core"  unem- 
ployed. Nobody  has  done  very  well  In  this 
area,  but  business  has  done  less  poorly  than 
most.  In  some  such  training  programs,  a  full 
one-third  "make  it";  few  government  pro- 
grams are  even  half  as  successful.  If  we 
should  deckle  to  employ  the  private  sector 
to  tackle  this  fundamental  problem  in  our 
society,  what  Incentives  would  be  needed? 
What  standards  should  be  set?  Is  training 
enough,  or  should  we  also  "contract  out"  the 
creation  of  Jobs  for  the  graduates  of  the 
training  programs? 


"Contracting  out"  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  Large  parts  of  the  American 
health-care  system.  Blue  Cross,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  are  In  effect  "contracting  out" 
programs  In  which  an  Independent  contrac- 
tor, physician,  or  hospital  Is  being  paid  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  basis. 

These  examples  show,  however,  that  "con- 
tracting out"  Is  by  no  means  a  panacea. 
This  policy  requires  clear  standards  and  con- 
trols; their  lack  is  probably  the  greatest 
weakness  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. It  also  requires  that  there  be  actual 
competition  between  contractors,  on  price  as 
well  as  on  performance.  But  it  provides 
choice  and  competition  and  thereby  holds 
out  the  promise  of  efficiency.  Above  all  the 
contractor  is  paid  only  if  be  performs  at  the 
minimum  standard,  whereas  a  government 
service,  as  all  experience  shows,  tends  to 
double  its  budget  if  it  falls  to  deliver. 

CKAOUATKD     PPNTBHltHKT     A)«D     IMCBKTIVX8 

Where  "contracting  out"  pays  for  services 
performed,  graduated  punishment  and  Incen- 
tives work  best  if  the  need  is  to  prevent  the 
wrong  thing  from  being  done.  These,  too, 
are  tools  to  stimulate  competitive  business 
performance. 

The  environment  is  the  area  in  which  this 
third  basic  approach  to  "reprlvatlzlng"  public 
and  social  tasks  Is  most  likely  to  t>e  applied. 
The  reason  is  that  there  are  numerous  en- 
vironmental areas  where  the  main  Job  is  to 
get  business,  as  well  as  local  governments  and 
private  persons,  not  to  do  damage,  not  to 
jxjllute,  not  to  discharge  effluents  and  raw 
sewage,  and  so  on.  And  there  the  most  ef- 
fective tool  by  far  Is  to  have  the  damager  or 
polluter  pay  on  a  steeply  graduated  basis 
for  his  wrongs  to  the  environment.  This  pol- 
icy is  likely  to  be  far  more  effective  than 
outright  bans,  since  prohibitions  are  hard — 
If  not  Impossible — to  police  and  since  they 
provide  no  Incentive  whatever  for  doing 
the  Job  efficiently  and  economically.  A  grad- 
uated penalty  Is  a  tremendous  incentive  for 
technological  effort  and  for  capital  Invest- 
ment, at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

One  Interesting  area  for  the  implication  of 
this  principle  might  be  the  control  of  auto- 
mobile pollution.  Government  regulation  may 
succeed  In  cutting  down  the  emissions  from 
new  cars,  but  only  the  individual  motorists 
can  maintain  decent  emission  controls  on 
older  cars — which  always  outnumber  the  new 
ones  on  the  road.  A  steeply  graduated  licenae 
fee  for  cars  based  on  the  level  of  emissions 
might  be  the  answer.  At  least  it  might  force 
the  worst  offenders  off  the  road. 

Purists  have  always  argued  that  this  prac- 
tice amounts  to  "selling  a  Ucense  to  pollute." 
But  what  matters  is  whether  or  not  the  tech- 
nique works.  Altogether,  carrots  work  better 
than  sticks — and  for  a  business  ( but  also  for 
a  local  government)  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tive carrot  than  the  avoidance  of  loss.  Rather 
than  threaten  a  university  with  a  cut-off  of 
all  its  federal  grants,  we  might,  for  Instance, 
adjust  grants — on  a  steeply  graduated  basis — 
to  the  number  and  proportion  of  minori- 
ties, whether  women  or  blacks,  the  univer- 
sity puts  on  its  faculty.  It  ts  amazing  how 
much  one  can  get  out  of  a  dean  for  a  buck, 
especially  In  these  days  of  short  rations  for 
higher  education. 

the  PTBLIC  SEBVICE  COaPORATIOK 

Finally,  there  is  the  autonomous  "public 
service  corporation,"  which  may  be  employed 
for  specific  tasks.  Such  a  corporation  may 
be  privately  owned,  privately  run,  and  run 
for  "profit,"  and  stiu  be  "semigovernmental." 
One  example  is  Comsat,  which  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  order  to  run  satellite 
telecommunications,  but  whose  shares  are 
quoted  on  the  stock  exchange.  Or,  such  a 
corporation  may  be  "private,"  but  stlU  have 
ita  debts  guaranteed  by  the  government, 
which  enables  it  to  be  provided  for  above 
and  beyond  the  figures  reported  in  the  fed- 
eral budget — a  characteristic  that  has  always 
made  these  corporations  particularly  attrac- 
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tlv«  when  government  deficits  are  running 
high.  Or,  such  »  public-service  corporation 
may  be  totally  governmental  like  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Or,  finally,  it  may  have 
mixed  ownership.  In  fact,  this  latter  "Inter- 
{ace"  institution,  which  is  neither  completely 
governmental  nor  completely  private,  but  a 
true  hybrid,  has  been  developing  rapidly  in 
all  industrial  countries.  One  can  predict  that 
such  Interface  institutions  will  play  an  even 
bigger  role  in  this  country  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Unless  we  shift  to  complete  nationalization 
as  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  been  pro- 
posing, a  public -service  corporation  Is  al- 
most certain  to  be  central  to  health  care.  The 
main  burden  will  then  be  carried  by  private 
Institutions,  whether  Insurance  companies  or 
cooperatives  such  eis  Blue  Croes,  yet  there 
will  also  be  a  need  for  a  "reinsurer  of  last 
resort,"  and  that  will  have  to  be  a  public 
service  corporation,  whether  set  up  and  run 
by  the  federal  government  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  to- 
day, by  the  Individual  states. 

But.  and  the  "but"  should  be  emphasized, 
there  are  many  of  society's  tasks  that  cannot 
be  "privatized"  In  any  form.  Mass  transpor- 
tation is  one  of  them.  And,  even  in  areas 
where  we  expect  private  business  to  do  the 
main  Job,  government  policy  is  needed.  En- 
ergy is  an  example.  We  are  not,  in  other 
words,  going  to  go  mto  a  period  in  which 
government  "shrinks."  At  the  most,  we  are 
going  to  enter  a  period  in  which  govern- 
ment mobilizes  the  resources  of  nongovern- 
ment institutions,  especially  of  business,  to 
help  carry  what  Is  rapidly  proving  to  be  an 
unbearably  heavy  load  for  the  taxpayer. 

THzaz  Is  No  SuBsnruTE 
(By  Edward  K.  Hamilton) 

The  Chinese  tell  us  that  this  Is  the  Year 
of  the  Ox.  In  Washington  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  right,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  the  year  we  will  determine  whose  ox 
Is  gored  In  the  most  elemental  clash  of  social 
philosophy  since  the  late  19208.  For  In  1973 
It  will  become  Inescapably  evident  that  the 
cumulative  cost  of  what  we  Americans  have 
asked  our  government  to  do  on  the  domestic 
front  is  substantially  greater  than  the  re- 
sources the  President  is  willing  to  make 
available  to  accomplish  the  Job.  Unlike  the 
relatively  Inexpensive  formative  years  of  the 
Oreaty  Society,  or  the  years  from  1969  to 
1971  when  massive  federal  deficits  made 
sense  as  stimulants  to  a  stagnant  economy, 
we  now  face  a  year  of  decisions  that  should 
provide  a  basic  test  of  the  priorities  of  a 
society  full  of  fiendishly  difficult  problems. 

Such  a  fundamental  test  presents  great 
dangers  to  those  In  power.  A  President  who 
forces  the  people  to  choose  among  their 
security  (as  defined  by  a  defense  community 
ravenous  for  long-delayed  weapons  pro- 
grams), their  tax  rates  (invariably  defined 
as  too  high),  and  their  domestic  well-being 
(as  redefined  in  the  180  new  federal  domestic 
programs  enacted  in  the  middle  Sixties)  had 
better  have  a  considerable  reserve  of  popular 
goodwill — and  a  firm  bold  on  his  stomach 
lining  besides.  If  presented  with  such  a 
choice,  the  natural  instinct  of  most  poli- 
ticians Is  to  find  some  way,  any  way,  to  per- 
sviade  the  public — and  perhaps  themselves — 
that  the  Issues  are  basically  matters  of  how 
best  to  achieve  all  good  ends,  not  whether 
to  subordinate  some  to  others. 

Presented  with  this  challenge.  President 
Nixon  has  stayed  well  within  the  usxial  rules 
of  the  game.  Along  with  lectures  on  the 
value  of  thrift,  he  has  offered  us  variations 
on  the  grand  old  American  public-private 
hustle.  In  his  Second  Inaugviral  Address,  he 
asserted  that  "a  new  era  of  progress  at  home 
requires  turning  away  from  old  policies  that 
have  failed  .  .  .  (and)  for  individuals  .  .  . 
to  do  mom  for  themselves."  In  his  recent 
budget  message,  heralding  a  financial  plan 
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which  would  increase  defense  8|>ending,  hold 
taxee  firm,  and  decimate  dofnestlc  social 
programs,  he  suggested  that  "a^  government 
takes  more  from  people,  people  can  do  less 
for  themselves."  In  short,  said  the  Preeldent, 
the  choice  is  not  among  weapor  ry,  taxes,  and 
domestic  improvement — all  of  \  rhlch  he  duly 
promised  In  abundance — ^but  I  etween  doing 
all  these  things  through  publ  Ic  or  private 
instruments.  In  effect,  the  I  resident  and 
his  advisers  seem  to  have  decide  1  that,  rather 
than  address  the  hard  quest!  tns  posed  by 
very  genuine  shortcomings  in  both  public 
and  private  services,  they  woi  Id  prefer  for 
us  to  view  our  problems  as  t  tie  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  reckless  aba  adonment  of 
free  enterprise. 

Of  course,  every  savvy  poUtlilan  is  aware 
that  this  argument  builds  on  hallowed 
ground.  The  traditional  Amerl  :an  suspicion 
of  the  public  sector  has  less  he  character 
of  economics  than  theology.  The  private 
sector  is  usually  depicted  as  efll  clent,  sophis- 
ticated, professional  resoiirci  ful,  honest, 
brave,  reverent,  and  clean.  The  public  sector 
Is  presented  as  wasteful,  Inep  ,  insensitive, 
devious,  slothful,  and  corrup ;.  These  are 
among  the  cultural  biases  hand  ^d  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Warri  n  G.  Harding 
has  never  been  accused  of  en  ativlty.  As  a 
purveyor  of  convention  wisdom  he  was  com- 
fortably in  the  mainstream  ti  proclaiming 
the  sanctity  of  the  Ood-fearln|  profltseeker. 
It  was  integral  to  his  "return  to  normalcy" 
that  the  nation  had  to  erase  rom  memory 
the  innovations  which  such  n  dicals  as  the 
young  Herbert  Hoover  had  helj  ed  to  fashion 
and  operate  during  the  econon  ic  emergency 
caused  by  World  War  I. 

As  the  national  commltmei  it  to  activist 
government  and  corporate  responsibility 
gained  strength  in  the  followin  ;  50  years,  the 
traditional  public-private  dlstl  action  lapsed 
Into  deserved  oblivion,  with  i  occasional  re- 
vivals when  the  less  discrimina  ting  members 
of  our  political  elite  were  strap;  led  for  speech 
material.  However,  in  a  time  of  deep  self- 
doubt  and  general  malaise  it  has  been  re- 
suscitated, sometimes  with  '  he  seductive 
addition  of  what  might  be  te:  med  a  right- 
wing  revisionist  theory  of  hlst(  iry.  Conserva- 
tive revisionists  argue  that  the  latlon  strayed 
from  Harding's  sage  counsel  ur  der  the  shock 
of  the  Depression,  that  it  placi  id  its  faith  In 
the  false  gods  of  government  activism  and 
swelled  the  public  share  of  the  i  lational  prod- 
uct out  of  all  proportion,  that  I ;  compounded 
the  error  during  the  mid-SI  cities  with  a 
national  commitment  to  atta  :k  the  causes 
of  poverty,  and  finally  that  it  i  lUSt  now  root 
out  the  festering  bureacucra(  les  this  phi- 
losophy has  sprawned  and  hainess  the  effi- 
cient engines  of  private  enterj  rise  to  what- 
ever modest  social  tasks  are  wli  hln  the  scope 
of  man's  legitimate  aspiratloE . 

This  morality  play  has  sold  quantities  of 
books  and  newspapers,  and  apparently  fur- 
thered the  fortunes  of  several  ]  rominent  and 
successful  politicians.  But  t  iiese  dubious 
achievements  must  be  weighs  1  against  the 
serious  damage  that  can  resul  from  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  a  frui  trated  public 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  rel  urn  on  Its  tax 
investment.  In  these  circumst  ^nces  few  tac- 
tics are  more  dangerous  than  »q(ilpplng  the 
citizen  only  with  the  capacity  to  ask  irrele- 
vant questions.  Relevance  in  these  matters 
requires  recognition  of  a  fev<  basic  truths, 
which  one  might  have  hop  td  were  self- 
evident.  They  can  be  put  very  simply:  1)  in 
modern  "mixed"  economies  t  le  distinction 
between  public  and  private  se  itors  is  mean- 
ingless; 2)  our  present  problen  s  in  delivering 
social  services  arise  from  the  i  heer  difficulty 
of  the  task  rather  than  the  qi  estlon  of  who 
should  tackle  it;  and  3)  this  ii  no  sutJstitute 
for  massive  federal  funds  as  a  i  olution  to  our 
domestic  ills,  and  the  knee-Ji  rk  arguments 
about  public  vs.  private  enter]  rise  are  major 
distractions  from  the  very  rea    dilemmas  we 


face.  What  follows  will  provide  a  >me  of  the 
necessary  flesh  on  these  basic  thet  bs. 

THE   BTBRm    XCOMOMT 

Fifty  years  of  lively  innovation  have  pro- 
duced an  economy  so  integrated  ind  replete 
with  public/private  hybrids,  gwernment- 
sponsored  corporations,  and  cont  -oiled  mar- 
kets that  the  old  definitions  of  public  and 
private  organizations  are  no  Ion  jer  helpful 
in  analyzing  existing  operations  i  ir  planning 
new  ones. 

What  actually  occurred  under  t  tie  pressure 
of  the  Depression  was  the  begiining  of  a 
blending  of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
that  has  now  progressed  to  the  i  olnt  where 
even  the  bravest  scholars  hav>  difficulty 
drawing  a  valid  distinction.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  wbs  the  best-known  sym- 
bol of  early  attempts  to  create  sell  -contained, 
self-financing,  efficiency-consclo  us,  quasi- 
private  entitles  to  perform  those  ]  )ublic  serv- 
ices that  lent  themselves  to  such  treatment. 
The  TVA  and  its  successors  combined  the 
characteristics  of  a  corporation- -a  separate 
board  of  directors;  Internal  maiiagerlal  co- 
herence; special  powers  over  bud|  ;et,  person- 
nel, and  administration;  the  rght  to  set 
prices  and  spend  revenues,  and  general  in- 
sulation from  political  pressures — with  the 
social  mission  and  the  abhorrence  of  profit  of 
a  public  agency. 

The  blend  was  enriched  over  the  years  at 
the  federal  level  by  public  corporations  of 
many  kinds — the  Federal  Deposi;  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  t  le  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  and  finally, 
long  after  dozens  of  favorable  experiences 
had  made  the  transformation  a  necessity 
obvious  to  everyone  except  to  Congress,  the 
Post  Office.  Even  where  fully  public  agencies 
were  created,  a  preference  developed,  soundly 
based  on  experience,  to  operate  primarily 
thro'ugh  contracts  with  private  firms,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  direct  federsU  employees 
to  those  required  to  adminlste^  the  con- 
tracts. The  contractual  actlvltlea  of  the  De- 
fense Department  have  become!  legendary, 
and  two  of  the  newest  giants  anlong  federal 
agencies — the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Atsmlc  Energy 
Commission — are  really  only  super-staffs  as- 
sembled to  administer  contracts  with  private 
firms,  rather  than  direct  adtnlnlstrative 
mechanisms.  (This  most  recent  4evelopment 
owed  much  to  the  widespread  feaf  in  govern- 
ment circles  of  the  late  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  whose  favorite  hobby  waa  to  publish 
monthly  federal  employment  figures.  Con- 
tract employees  did  not  appear  in  his  sum- 
maries, whereas  direct  employejes  did.)  It 
was  this  movement  toward  dependence  on 
private  Instruments  for  public  purposes  that 
largely  explained  the  fact  that  direct  federal 
civilian  employment  rose  by  onljii  1 1  per  cent 
between  1965  and  1972,  while  feaeral  spend- 
ing rose  by  93  per  cent.  T 

This  trend  was  not  weakeneil  but  rein- 
forced by  the  explosion  of  federal  domestic 
activity  in  the  mid-Sixties.  Most  bf  the  social 
programs  now  under  attack  by  ivitics  of  the 
public  sector — the  poverty  program,  model 
cities,  housing  subsidies,  manpower  training, 
and  the  rest — are  carried  out!  largely  by 
private  contractors.  All  of  the  methods  of 
private  management — program  apd  perform- 
ance budgeting,  cost  accounting,  critical 
path  analysis  and  planning,  corporate  ac- 
countability, etc. — are  present  and  operating. 
There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  any 
private  Incentives  or  disciplines  have  been 
overlooked.  Ways  have  been  found  to  make 
the  middle-level  public  manager  at  least  as 
sensitive  to  budget  conslderaiion  as  his 
counterpart  in  private  corporatJlons — some- 
times much  more  so  because  he  i  lust  operate 
in  the  goldfish  bowl  of  public  sci  utlny.  Man- 
aging the  public  sector's  work  force  con- 
tinues to  present  efficiency  problems,  but 
they  are  not  much  different  In  di  gree  or  kind 
than  those  In  the  corporate  eze  sutlve  suite. 
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the   Vega   plant,   or   the   average    company 
typing  pool. 

The  same  pattern  of  "privatization"  is  in- 
creasingly true  on  the  stat«  and  local  level. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  many  key 
.services  are  administered  by  public  corpora- 
tions: the  19  mxinlcipal  hospitals  by  the 
$800-mllllon  Hospital  Corporation,  the  sub- 
v.ays  and  buses  by  the  huge  corporate  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority,  the  harbor 
nnd  the  airports  by  the  Port  Authority,  while 
much  new  housing  is  financed  by  a  $700- 
million  Housing  Development  Corporation. 
Most  recently  a  vibrant  new  public  corpora- 
tion hae  made  the  city's  off -track  horse  bet- 
ting system  a  financial  success.  Each  of  these 
bodies  has  the  same  business-type  structure 
and  operational  style  as  the  federal  counter- 
parts. The  imagination  applied  to  create 
such  entitles,  with  proper  but  not  restrictive 
lines  to  elective  authority,  has  been  un- 
bounded. No  one  who  surveys  the  fantastic 
array  of  these  quasi-public,  quasi-private, 
corporate-style  instruments,  along  with  the 
pervasive  use  of  contracts,  can  conclude  that 
our  service  problems  are  the  result  of  a  faU- 
ure  to  make  use  of  the  private  sector. 

Thus,  the  revisionists  must  look  beyond 
the  traditional  antlgovernment  arguments 
to  explain  their  distemper  at  the  quality  of 
service.  The  truth  Is  that  the  nation  has 
made  a  series  of  decisions  over  the  past  four 
decades  that  has  increased  the  scope  of 
public  activities,  but  it  has  not  done  so 
through  any  slavish  insistence  upon  classic 
clvU  service  rules.  The  public  Instruments 
chosen  to  administer  these  activities  have 
been  increasingly  private.  It  means  precisely 
nothing,  therefore,  to  prate  about  a  return 
to  "private"  enterprise  when  the  full  spec- 
trum of  organizational  forms  and  incentives 
Is  already  available  and  In  use.  The  question 
of  form  only  becomes  relevant  when  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  various  gradations 
of  private-type  structure  for  a  specific  new 
or  reorganized  program.  In  almost  all  other 
cases,  the  argument  is  a  diversionary  tactic. 
If  federal  funds  are  forthcoming  for  domestic 
purposes,  they  will  be  spent  through  private 
or  quasi-private  mechanisms.  If  they  are 
withheld,  that  decision  cannot  be  validly 
based  on  any  hope  that  the  private  sector 
will  spontaneously  solve  our  social  ills,  nor 
on  the  premise  that  the  right  mechanisms 
have  not  yet  been  devised. 

THE    DrmCULTT   FACTOR 

The  problems  that  do  exist  in  all  large 
enterprises,  public  and  private,  are  generally 
a  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  ideology, 
and  where  public  actixHties  are  demonstrably 
behind  private  ones  in  certain  areas,  the 
cause  is  often  the  greater  order  of  difficulty 
of  the  public  task. 

We  have  only  begun  to  learn  how  to  man- 
age a  society  In  which  technology  is  con- 
stantly changing  the  role  of  human  labor. 
We  have  only  recently  begun  to  address  the 
Imbalances  In  the  skilled  labor  force  created 
by  such  changes.  And  the  rigidlUes  In  oxir 
political  and  economic  structure,  which 
sometimes  keep  us  from  adjusting  to  new 
technologies  and  labor  needs,  are  giving  way 
slowly  and  with  great  friction. 

All  of  us,  when  locked  in  combat  with  some 
conglomerate's  computer  over  an  incorrect 
credit  billing,  tend  to  forget  what  we  are 
asking  the  big  new  automatic  service  sys- 
tems to  do  and  how  rapidly  oiu:  expectations 
have  multiplied.  The  computer  systems  that 
rent  cars  and  make  airline  reservations  are 
technological  marvels  of  very  recent  vintage 
Just  as  Super-Sleuth,  the  computer  that 
processes  two  mUlion  parking  tickets  a  year 
in  New  York  City,  has  the  same  relation  to 
the  gaggle  of  criminal  court  clerks  it  re- 
placed as  the  Saturn  rocket  has  to  the  Model 
T.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  any  of  our 
complicated  social  processes  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  kind  of  rigorous  analysis  that 
treats  them  as  Interdependent  phenomena 
smd  seeks  to  develop  sensitive,  effective  sys- 


tems to  deal  with  them.  In  the  financial 
world  only  the  most  advanced  banks  have 
moved  from  straight  lending  to  the  full  range 
of  services — project  initiation,  management 
counseling,  macroeconomlc  analysis,  etc. — 
necessary  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  mam- 
moth projects  they  are  financing.  In  gov- 
ernment the  long-established  links  between 
criminal  habits  and  Inadequate  food,  shelter, 
and  education  are  only  beginning  to  be 
matched  by  glimmerings  of  understanding  of 
equally  interdisciplinary  solutions.  The  nec- 
essary computer  hardware  is  available,  but 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  lags  behind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  world  should 
be  run  by  computers  and  systems  analysts. 
Mankind  preceded  them,  and  it  could  survive 
v/lthout  them.  However,  we  must  understand 
the  Importance  of  developing  greater  exper- 
tise in  this  area:  inadequacies  in  public 
services  are  not  so  much  a  result  of  poor 
organization  as  of  our  Ignorance  of  basic 
soUitions  to  brutally  complex  problems  and 
of  the  means  to  carry  out  the  solutions  we  do 
have. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  tasks 
assigned  to  the  public  sector  are  the  hardest 
to  accomplish.  It  is  simply  a  difficulty  of  a 
lesser  order  to  develop  a  system  to  dispense 
gasoline  credit  than  to  develop  one  that  bal- 
ances all  the  considerations  and  meshes  all 
the  steps  required  to  move  from  a  dilapidated 
inner-city  tenement  through  urban  renewal 
financing,  tenant  relocation,  demolition,  and 
construction  to  fully  occupied  new  apart- 
ment housing  for  tenants  who  have  been  se- 
lected In  an  equitable  order  of  preference. 
In  New  York  City  we  can  manage  the  physi- 
cal process  of  preparing  and  transmitting 
welfare  checks  to  more  than  I14  million  re- 
cipients at  least  as  efficiently  as  a  private 
pension  plan  can  handle  its  payments,  but 
we  find  it  vastly  more  difficult  to  orchestrate 
job  training,  counseling,  day  care  availa- 
bility, and  other  services  than  can  make  wel- 
fare payments  unnecessary.  The  plain  truth 
Is  that  the  welfare  cycle  Is  composed  of  a 
whole  series  of  problems  of  exquisite  com- 
plexity which,  experience  has  demonstrated, 
wUl  never  be  addressed  by  fully  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  normal  course  of  profit- 
seeking. 

THE    NEED    FOR    CREATES    INVESTMENT 

T^iere  is  no  substitute  for  a  national  in- 
vestment of  money  and  manpower  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  difficulty  of  our  do- 
mestic problems — a  level  of  investment  that 
has  not  yet  been  approached. 

The  United  States  spends  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  its  Gross  National  Product  di- 
rectly for  public  purposes.  By  way  of  com- 
parison, Sweden  spends  43  per  cent,  Great 
Britain  36.6  per  cent.  Prance  36.3  per  cent, 
and  almost  all  other  industrialized  countries 
exceed  the  United  States.  Moreover,  none  of 
these  countries  has  a  defense  budget  ap- 
proaching the  proportion  of  the  national 
product  that  defense  consumes  here.  Despite 
the  myth — which  some  politicians  find  oddly 
comforting — that  ovur  approach  to  domestic 
problems  has  been  to  "throw  money  at 
them,"  we  have  actually  Invested  much  less 
in  them  than  we  have  for  decades  in  the 
formidable  but  still  much  simpler  problems 
of  defense.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  steady 
Investment  averaging  $5  billion  per  year  for 
a  decade  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
return  him  safely.  Yet  we  seem  surprised  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  Just  as  conclusively 
that  an  average  outlay  of  slightly  over  $4 
billion  per  year  for  seven  years  cannot,  par- 
ticularly during  an  inflationary  recession, 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  throughout 
the  nation.  Our  surprise  is  absurd — nearly 
as  absurd  as  the  premise,  widely  accepted  in 
this  country,  that  the  United  States  can  meet 
its  defense  obligations  and  at  the  same  time 
launch  a  major  attack  on  domestic  problems 
while  making  so  relatively  modest  an  invest- 
ment of  its  national  product  in  public  pur- 
poses. 


This  is  doubtless  the  truth  from  which  the 
public/private  claptrap  Is  designed  to  di- 
vert attention.  As  a  recent  BrocAlngs  anal- 
ysis shows,  there  Is  no  way  to  balance  the 
federal  budget  and  finance  even  the  uncon- 
trollable Increases  In  the  costs  of  existing 
governmental  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  Jime  1974.  If  tax  rates  stay  con- 
stant, the  President  must  cut  back  sharply 
on  expenditures.  He  has  pledged  not  to  raise 
taxes.  He  has  also  made  It  clear  that  he  will 
not  make  substantial  cuts  in  defense.  In 
short,  he  must  either  cut  domestic  programs 
on  the  scale  that  his  1974  budget  proposes 
or  risk  another  bout  of  runaway  Infiation. 
His  political  conundnun  is  how  to  accom- 
plish the  cuts  with  maximum  protection 
from  the  slings  and  arrows  certain  to  be 
aimed  at  him  by  a  Congress  that  has  con- 
slstenly  defied  him  on  the  full  range  of 
domestic  issues. 

The  President  is  correct  to  be  concerned 
a«x>ut  popular  and  congressional  reaction, 
fc«",  despite  the  conservative  tone  of  the  last 
election,  there  is  absolutely  no  sign  of  any 
slackening  of  the  public's  desire  for  active 
government.  That  desire,  fueled  by  the  hopes 
and  guilts  aroused  by  such  works  as  The 
Other  America  and  The  Affluent  Society,  pro- 
duced an  upward  revaluation  of  the  public 
sector  in  the  19608,  which  accounted  for  the 
flood  of  new  federal  programs,  a  12-15  per 
cent  annual  increase  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  a  tax  hike  in  40  states 
at  the  deepest  point  in  the  1969-71  recession, 
and  an  upward  spirallng  in  government  sal- 
aries that  has  now  spread  to  universities, 
foundations,  and  the  whole  of  the  nonprofit 
community.  The  evidence  Is  quite  strong 
that,  whatever  their  views  of  political  per- 
sonalities, foreign  policy,  and  even  taxes,  the 
American  people  simply  do  not  wish  to  give 
up  the  social  goals  they  set  out  so  recently 
and  so  boldly  to  achieve. 

In  the  end.  of  course,  more  money  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  better  domestic  social 
programs,  but  it  Is  not  the  whole  answer. 
Whtjn  the  public-private  hustle  Is  exposed, 
perhaps  the  better  minds  among  our  leader- 
ship will  move  on  to  the  more  substantive 
questions  that  really  do,  bedevil  the  crea- 
tion of  effective  Incentives  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  These  problems  break  into 
two  mam  categories:  what  to  do  about  this 
year's  budgetary  dilemma,  and  what  to  do 
about  the  critical  management  problems  af- 
flicting public  services. 

The  best  response  to  this  year's  budget 
squeeze  must,  in  my  view,  lie  in  a  major 
cut  in  the  defense  allocation  (painful,  but 
possibly),  some  trimming  in  lower  priority 
domestic  programs  such  as  farm  price  sup- 
ports, and  a  greater  willingness  to  risk  the 
effects  of  a  substantial  federal  deficit  In  a 
year  of  general  economic  recovery.  These  will 
not  be  easy  steps.  Their  Justification  fiows 
In  laige  part  from  the  horrors  inherent  in 
the  only  acceptable  alternative — a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  federal  taxes.  The  economics 
of  a  tax  increase  so  early  In  the  recovery 
cycle  are  dubious  at  best.  The  politics  are 
simply  Impossible — as  the  President's  sen- 
sitive political  nose  rightly  Informs  him. 
Given  these  restraints,  the  only  hope  for 
tolerable  domestic  programs  is  to  provide 
our  home-front  effort  with  a  somewhat 
larger  sUce  of  a  somewhat  larger  pie. 

Assuming  that  we  are  equal  to  this  choice 
and,  more  doubtfully,  that  we  set  in  motion 
a  new  pattern  of  long-term  national  mvest- 
ment  necessary  to  any  substantial  attack 
upon  our  major  ills,  we  must  still  cope  with 
the  basic  intellectual  and  systematic  diffi- 
culties that  have  become  apparent  In  the 
past  few  years  of  activist  government.  The 
fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
public/private  charade  does  not  make  them 
any  simpler.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
remaming  mysteries  In  basic  and  applied 
research.  But  even  where  we  have  an  essen- 
tially workable  mousetrap,  we  must  develop 
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effective  means  to  manage  it  and  to  nlat*  Its 
performance  to  the  will  and  understanding 
of  the  electorate.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  both  respects.  In  most  of  the  "Judgmental" 
social  services  (health,  education,  police  pro* 
tectlon.  manpower  tralnmg,  etc.)  we  have  no 
reliable  definition  of  what  we  should  expect 
from  government  nor  any  sure  test  to  gauge 
whether  we  are  getting  It. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  define  what  pro- 
ductivity means  In  public  operations.  Nor 
have  we  found  really  effective  means  of  build- 
ing the  bidden  costs  of  "free"  resources — 
clean  air  and  water,  for  example — Into  the 
scale  of  raw-material  prices  that  determines 
Industrial  decisions  concerning  plant  expan- 
sion and  antipollution  technology.  And  we 
have  yet  to  come  to  gripe  with  the  basic  con- 
tradiction between  energy  demand  and  the 
growing  public  distaste  for  energy-producing 
facilities. 

These  are,  on  the  surface,  less  glamorous 
riddles  than  the  chimerical  Issues  addressed 
in  the  public-private  debate.  It  Is  hard  to 
work  up  a  heavy  sweat  about  a  productivity 
report.  However.  I  submit  that  these  kinds 
of  questions,  no  less  thorny  for  being  mun- 
dane, will  largely  determine  the  capacity  of 
government,  working  through  any  combina- 
tion of  public  and  private  instruments,  to 
accomplish  the  ambitious  tasks  we  have  set 
for  It.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  long  ago  ob- 
served that  the  most  difficult  challenge  to 
democracies  Is  "to  persevere  In  a  fixed  de- 
sign." The  steadfastness  of  our  commitment 
to  a  high  level  of  national  Investment  In 
domestic  social  programs  and  to  coping  with 
the  hard  oi>eratlonal  questions  created  by  an 
affirmative  response  will  largely  determine 
whether  we  meet  his  test.  The  public-private 
hustle  should  not  distract  us  from  dealing 
with  these  genume  Issues. 


Rejoinders 
(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

Mr.  Hamilton's  article  appears  to  me  to 
have  two  themes  that  have  only  the  loosest 
connection  with  one  another;  In  fact  they 
are  barely  compatible. 

First  Mr.  Hamilton  seems  to  me  to  say:  The 
American  taxpayer  isn't  going  to  accept 
higher  taxes.  With  federal  expendltxires  sky- 
rocketing, there  is  thus  no  alternative  to 
cuttmg  back.  But  the  taxpayer's  appetite  for 
services  continues  unabated.  Hence  politi- 
cians try  to  hide  the  reality  of  cuts  in  serv- 
ices behind  a  smoke  screen  of  "reprlvatlza- 
tlon"  rhetoric. 

My  only  question  about  this  argument  la 
that  I  see  no  evidence  of  such  rhetoric  any- 
where. President  Nixon  In  the  statement 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  say  "a  new 
era  of  progress  at  home"  will  require  busi- 
nessea  to  do  more.  He  said  that  It  will  require 
"individuals  to  do  more  for  themselves," 
which  Is  something  quite  different,  whether 
sound  or  not. 

Likewise,  Governor  Reagan,  to  his  recent 
proposal  to  amend  the  California  State  Con- 
stitution by  setting  a  celling  on  state  ex- 
penditures, did  not  say  one  word  about  "free 
enterprise"  or  about  "turning  tasks  over  to 
business."  But  then  Mr.  Hamilton  knows 
more  politicians  than  I  do.  and,  for  all  I  know, 
there  Is  some  "free-enterprise"  rhetoric 
around — but  I  haven't  heard  any  lately.  But 
even  If  there  were  some  around,  though,  It 
would  not  change  the  painful  reality  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  describes. 

HU  second  theme  Is  quite  different  In  this 
he  argues  that  taxpayers  could  easily  pay 
more  taxes.  He  compares  the  tax  burden  of 
the  American  taxpayer  to  those  shouldered 
In  other  countries.  The  disenchantment  of 
the  taxpayer  with  social  programs  he  then 
explains  as  the  result  of  our  not  having  spent 
enough.  "We  seem  surprised,"  he  says,  "that 
spending  $4  billion  per  year  for  seven  years 
did  not  ellminat*  the  causes  of  poverty 
throughout   the    nation."   If   only   we   had 


spent  much  more.  Mr.  Hanilton  implies, 
these  programs  would  have  ha<  the  promised 
ie8\ilt8. 

The  arg\iment  that  the  American  tax  bur- 
den Is  comparatively  low  Is.  I  a  n  afraid,  pure 
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red  herring.  In  the  first  place 
doubt  whether  statistics  th«t  purport  to 
show  that  the  American  tax  hurden  Is  low 
compared  with  that  In  Sweden  or  France  are 
likely  to  make  much  Impression  on  the  tax- 
payer's resistance  to  higher  taxes,  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  himself  cites  as  thejcentral  prob- 
lem. But  the  statistics  are  alfo  misleading. 
The  tax  figures  for  European  ]  countries  In- 
clude substantial  expenditures  that  are  not 
part  of  our  tax  load  but  an  nevertheless 
"public-sector  expenditures"  a  ad  considered 
as  such  by  the  taxpayer — prln  arlly  the  still 
substantial  costs  of  non- tax-supported 
schools  (private  schools  and  col  eges)  and  the 
two-thirds  of  the  health-can  bill  that  is 
borne  not  by  governments  but  by  vari- 
ous nongovernmental  health  -  Insurance 
schemes — a  total  of  7  to  9  pecent  of  gross 
personal  Income  In  the  count  y.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  good  many  econ  omlsts  would 
recommend,  the  cost  of  pr  vate  pension 
plans — more  prevalent  In  this  country  than 
In  most  nations  of  Europe — ^ere  included, 
that  Is,  If  we  compared  "disposable  Income 
after  taxes  and  deductions"  a3  a  percentage 
of  gross  Income,  this  country  n  Ight  turn  out 
to  withhold  a  larger  share  of  Income  than 
any  m  Western  Europe  (and  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  Japan,  by  the  way) . 

But  the  real  problem  Is  noi  determining 
whether  spending  more  mon«  y  on  welfare 
or  on  the  schools  would  have  r  ssults — some- 
thing no  one  could  prove.  Tl  e  problem  Is 
that  the  money  we  have  spen ;  seems  to  so 
many  taxpayers — and  especial  y  to  middle- 
Income  employed  workers — to  have  so  little 
result  that  they  do  not  bellevi  anyone  who 
says.  In  effect,  "because  you  have  gotten 
so  little  for  your  money,  you  oi  ight  to  spend 
more."  I  tend  to  agree  with  J*-.  HamUton's 
point  that  the  results  have  no^  been  nearly 
as  dismal  as  the  disenchanted  plubllc  believes 
(I  say  so  In  my  article).  But  we  were  not 
promised  moderate  results.  Beginning  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  ws  have  been 
promised  again  and  again  that  a  fairly  mod- 
est program  would  "solve"  a  ms  mmoth  prob- 
lem and  In  no  time  at  all.  "he  result  of 
this  has  been  that  virtually  e  rery  program 
Unmedlately  "escalated"  m  cost^  well  beyond 
even  the  most  excessive  "defe^iise  overrun" 
and  that  even  real,  though  m&dest,  results 
look  so  plcayime  next  to  the  Promises  that 
the  program  appears  a  total  fa  lure.  The  re- 
sult may  well  be  that  we  vill  abandon 
efforts  Just  when  they  are  begU  nlng  to  show 
results  (though  that  Is  hard  to  argue  for 
low-mcome  public  housing,  wl  Ich  has  been 
around  a  long  time,  or  for  the  present  wel- 
fare system  for  families  with  de  lendent  chil- 
dren) .  But  the  only  protect  Ion  I  know 
against  this  danger  Is  to  start  pi  ograms  small 
and  modestly,  to  test  them  befc  re  expanding 
them,  to  concentrate  efforts  on  well-defined 
goals  and  priorities,  and  to  post  pone  making 
promises  until  results  are  In — \  first  argued 
this  point  In  connection  with  th  s  Alliance  for 
Progress  all  of  13  years  ago!  I'or  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  Is  fighting  is  not  "f n  e-enterprlse" 
rhetoric:  It  is  deep  disenchantment  with  the 
"liberal"  rhetoric  of  governmeit  activism.  I 
am  Just  as  appalled  by  the  dai  ger  Inherent 
In  this  as  he  Is,  but  more  "llb(  ral"  rhetoric 
Is  not  going  to  avert  it. 


(By  Edward  K.  Hamil  on) 
Essentially,  Mr.  Drucker  ar|  ues  that  1) 
people  are  demanding  more  an(  better  pub- 
lic services;  2)  they  believe  that  "massive 
governmental  programs"  have  tailed  to  pro- 
vide such  services;  3)  this  wldQspread  belief 
Ignores  the  "great  achievements,  unique  in 
modem  annals,"  which  were  <he  result  of 


govern- 

^er  is  alone 
iklng  this 


the  social  programs  of  the  1961  is;  4)  never-     lesson   in   the  discrepancy   betvgeen   Image 


theless,  public  disillusionment  with  govern- 
ment is  so  great  that  the  equally  great  de- 
mand for  more  services  must  be  met  through 
"reprlvatlzation."  Some  of  Mr.  Drucker's  flg- 
lures,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the 
proportion  of  national  Income  j  devoted,  to 
public  purposes,  will  come  as  a  ^nslderable 
shock  to  the  United  Nations  an^  other  au- 
thoritative keepers  of  such  dat&.  However, 
such  technical  quarrels  aside,  w^  can  agree 
on  propositions  1.  2,  and  3 — with  the  caveat 
that  those  "massive  goveriunentM  programs" 
which  people  are  so  dlsUluslonedTwltb  are  In 
fact  largely  carried  out  througb  contracts 
with  private  firms.  [ 

Our  disagreement  with  respect  ko  "reprlva- 
tlzation" is  not  a  doctrinal  dlffeijence;  I  sus- 
pect that  I  am  as  favorable  as  he  Is  to  the 
use  of  private  Instruments  for  a  [great  many 
public  purposes.  We  part  comjkny  at  the 
pomt  where  he  suggests  that  acce)leratlng  the 
40-year-old  trend  toward  greater  use  of  pri- 
vate structures  and  Incentives  will  somehow 
make  possible  that  mlnd-bogglmg  plan  to 
freeze  expenditures  at  all  levels 
ment. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Drue 
among  management  analysts  In 
suggestion.  To  those  of  us  char^  with  In- 
creasmg  the  rigor  of  public  management,  the 
proposition  Is  absurd  because  th^  maximum 
savings  achievable  through  managerial  im- 
provement are  dwarfed  by  the  uncontrollable 
factors  that  drive  costs  upward.  The  best 
that  governments  can  hope  to  ilo.  through 
introduction  of  private-type  te(hnlque8  at 
every  possible  Juncture,  as  well  ss  a  host  of 
other  efflclency-lncreastog  measures.  Is  to 
shave  off  the  peaks  of  spending  patterns.  To 
promise  more  is  to  mislead  th«  public  in 
exactly  the  way  the  President  s4eks. 

The  President's  own  1974  budget,  which 
even  the  conservatives  In  Congress  are  now 
finding  too  painful  to  swallow,  calls  for  an 
8  per  cent  mcrease  in  expenditu)  e,  or  about 
$19  billion  over  last  year.  Similarly,  we  In 
New  York  City  have  been  able  to  keep  annu- 
al Increases  in  expenditures  In  the  8  to  9 
per  cent  range  for  the  past  two  years  only 
by  surviving  the  loss  of  nearly  15,000  city 
employees.  Includmg  4,000  tea<hers,  2,000 
policemen,  700  firemen.  1.000  pfirks  mam- 
talners,  and  similar  numbers  in  every  other 
vital  city  service.  We  have  offset  these  losses 
as  much  as  possible  through  i  roductlvlty 
Improvements  of  unprecedented  scale,  but 
there  is  no  question  here,  as  in  the  federal 
and  state  systems,  that  at  least  a  10  per  cent 
annual  Increase  In  expenditures  :s  necessary 
simply  to  stand  still  with  respect  to  services. 
Thus  the  average  for  all  states  aiid  localities 
across  the  country  is  a  12  per  ant  Increase 
per  year — and  few  if  any  of  thein  feel  they 
are  keeping  up  with  public  dema  nd. 

The  major  factors  behind  these  cost  in- 
creases are  1)  inflation;  2)  hlnh  Interest 
rates:  3)  the  need  for  rapid  replacement  of 
physical  structures  and  equipmec  t  that  were 
almost  totally  neglected  In  the  rears  1940- 
1960;  4)  skyrocketing  demands  lor  services, 
particularly  In  large  cities  where  t  He  Influx  of 
problem-prone  families  Is  pronoi  need;  5)  a 
see  change  in  the  public  attitude  toward  re- 
ceipt of  public  assistance;  6)  a  revolution  In 
public  salaries,  which  began  a  decade  ago  with 
congressional  acceptance  of  tho  principle 
that  public  salaries  should  be  coiiparable  to 
private  salaries  for  Jobs  of  comiarable  re- 
sponsibility; and  7)  the  fringe-benefit  costs, 
particularly  for  pensions,  associated  with  the 
salary  Increases.  [ 

I  am  in  sut}stantial  sympathy  with  some 
of  Mr.  Drucker's  specific  examples  of  areas 
where  private  Incentives  can  be  ilseful— e.g., 
fines  for  polluted  effluence — while  others — 
e.g.,  mobile  homes  as  a  solution  ts  the  hous- 
ing crisis  (which  largely  occurs  In  land-poor 
cities) — demonstrate  the  InteUoctual  dis- 
tance between  problems  and  seqslble  solu- 
tions. In  sunamary,  his  article  Vi  an  object 
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and  reality  in  these  matters.  As  he  remarks. 
"No  one  wants  to  pay.  But  everybody  wants 
results."  The  next  move  is  up  to  Congress. 


SOBRIETY  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  recently  published  an 
editorial  praising  the  36  Senators  who 
supported  President  Nixon's  first  veto 
of  this  session.  The  article  said  the  Sen- 
ators are  to  be  commended  for  acting  to 
give  the  President  the  leverage  he  needs 
to  curb  inflationary  Federal  spending. 
And  the  editorial  rightly  pointed  to  the 
impact  that  the  distinguished  Senator, 
Hugh  Scott,  from  Pennsylvania,  had  in 
our  upholding  the  veto. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  Senator  Scott 
released  the  names  of  33  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  had  signed  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  a  Federal  spending  ceiling  in  a 
move  toward  fiscal  prudence — this  in 
hopes  of  getting  Congress  and  the  entire 
Federal  Government  to  put  its  financial 
house  in  order. 

The  bill  in  question — which  would  have 
provided  more  aid  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation for  the  handicapped — had  tre- 
mendous emotional  appeal — so  much  so 
that  only  two  Senators  originally  voted 
against  it. 

I  think  that  the  showing  of  unified 
strength,  displayed  by  the  Senators  who 
voted  in  a  spirit  of  fiscal  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  President's  veto,  deserves  the 
praise  the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  given. 
Although  almost  all  of  us  support  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  we  had  to  take  a 
long-range  view  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  strains  upon  it;  and  for  this 
reason — ^because  of  our  desire  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  and  its  conse- 
quent inflationary  pressures — 36  Sen- 
ators voted  to  support  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  April  6,  1973,  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Sobriety  in  the  Senate 

The  36  senators  who  supported  President 
Nixon's  first  1973  veto  may  have  given  him 
the  leverage  he  needs  to  hold  the  line  on 
Inflationary  federal  spending  this  year. 

The  Issue  was  whether  to  pass  over  the 
President's  veto  a  two-year,  t2.6-bUllon  Job- 
tralnlng-for-the-handlcapped  bill  so  popular 
that  only  two  senators  voted  against  it  In 
February. 

Yet  the  vote  on  the  same  bill  this  week  was 
60  to  36,  four  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds 
margin  necessary  to  override  the  presidential 
veto. 

Credit  should  go  to  senators  like  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Robert  Taft  Jr. 
and  William  Saxbe  of  Ohio  for  casting  re- 
sponsible votes. 

Had  the  veto  been  overriden,  more  than  a 
dozen  bUls  might  have  skipped  merrUy 
through  Congress  this  spring  offering  non- 
existent federal  money  to  farmers,  veterans, 
old  people  and  other  worthy  groups  in  de- 
fiance of  the  President's  $268.7  billion  budget 
celling  for  the  year  starting  In  July. 

The  result,  as  Sen.  Scott  ably  pointed  out, 
would  have  been  another  spending  binge,  an 
economic  hangover,  more  Inflation  or  higher 
taxes. 

"It  Is  not  going  to  be  any  easier  to  stop  on 
the  second,  third  or  fourth  drink,"  he 
warned,  "than  it  is  to  st<^  right  now." 


In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  President  Is  a 
sitting  duck  for  criticism  every  time  he 
votoes  a  bill  that  promises  to  help  the  sick, 
the  crippled  or  the  retarded. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hximphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  called 
his  latest  veto  "the  worst,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  Inhumane  ever  handed  down." 

What  the  senator  failed  to  mention  Is  that 
federal  aid  to  the  handicapped  wiU  have  In- 
creased 75  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons served  50  per  cent,  to  1.225,000,  since 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  In  1969. 

Spending  is  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$650  million  a  year. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  not  whether  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  fool  or  a  miser. 

The  issue  is  whether  Congress  has  the 
courage — and  good  sense — to  say  no  to  well- 
intentioned  but  lavish  spending  schemes. 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL  RELAIIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  contains  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Reuters  News  Service  con- 
cerning statements  made  by  Premier 
Golda  Meir  of  Israel  in  an  interview  with 
an  Israeli  newspaper. 

According  to  the  news  reports,  Mrs. 
Meir  stated  that  I  have  never  said  a  good 
word  about  Israel. 

The  Times  reports: 

Mrs.  Meir  said:  "Can  you  remember  when 
Senator  Pulbright  has  said  anything  posi- 
tive" about  Israel? 

I  greatly  regret  that  Mrs.  Meir  has 
made  such  a  statement  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve her  claim  can  be  borne  out  by  the 
record.  I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Meir  con- 
fuses a  lack  of  complete  and  total  sup- 
port for  every  action  taken  by  the  Israeli 
Government  or  every  request  that  it 
makes  with  a  lack  of  respect  or  friend- 
ship for  Israel. 

I  will  state  once  more,  as  I  have  on 
many  previous  occasions,  that  I  have  a 
profound  regard  for  the  State  of  Israel 
and  for  its  people.  The  nation  and  many 
of  its  citizens  have  an  outstanding  record 
of  accomplishments  and  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Israel  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  note  this. 

Although  I  differ  with  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  Government  of  Israel  and, 
indeed,  with  some  of  the  actions  taken 
by  this  body  with  regard  to  Israel,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  fair  or  acciurate  to  cate- 
gorize my  position  as  anti-Israel.  What 
I  have  advocated  is  what  I  see  as  a  more 
balanced  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  aimed 
at  achieving  lasting  peace  in  the  area.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  our  best  inter- 
est or  in  the  best  interest  of  Israel  for 
the  United  States  to  give  imquestioned 
support  to  every  action  and  every  desire 
of  tJie  Government  of  Israel. 

I  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  spell  out 
my  position  in  detail,  in  speeches  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  in  articles  and 
books.  I  am  convinced  that  an  objective 
reading  of  my  views  will  not  support  the 
view  that  I  have  no  concern  for  Israel.  In 
fact,  my  position  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  some  leading  Israelis,  in- 
cluding the  Nation's  first  Prime  Min- 
ister, E>avid  Ben-Gurion. 

In  the  New  York  Times  article  about 
Mrs.  Meir's  statement,  she  refers  to  a  re- 
cent appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Sisco. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 


Since  Mrs.  Meir  has  referred  to  Mr. 
Sisco's  testimony  before  the  committee 
and  my  comments  on  that  occasion.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  certain 
of  my  remarks  that  she  apparently  over- 
looked. I  would  like  to  quote  from  my 
remarks  to  Mr.  Sisco  from  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing  on  April  3,  just  2  weeks 
8igo: 

But  the  Israelis  are  among  the  most  ener- 
getic, brightest,  most  ct^iable  people  in  the 
world.  They  have  proved  It  lor  two  mlllenla. 
I  do  not  deny  it,  and  they  are  very  great  peo- 
ple, but  when  you  give  them  that  kind  of 
military  power  they  tend  to  use  It  Just  like 
other  people  do.  and  I  think  you  create  a 
dangerous  situation.  They  are  almost  tempted 
to  attack  their  neighbors  because  they  know 
they  can  beat  them  all.  They  have  got  more 
arms  than  all  their  neighlwrs  put  together 
as  you  know,  and  there  Is  not  a  one  of  them 
that  they  could  not  run  over  tomorrow  If 
they  wished  to  do  It.  Now  they  are  restrained 
In  the  situation,  I  agree,  but  we  contribute 
to  a  dangerous  situation.  .  .  .  That  Is  the 
way  It  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record,  just  a  few  more  of  the 
many  examples  I  could  cite  where  I  have 
made  comments  which  I  do  not  believe 
could  be  fairly  construed  as  "anti- 
Israel."  I  cit«  these  remarks  from  some 
of  my  appearances  on  network  interview 
programs,  because  these  are  spontaneous 
answers  to  questions  posed  to  me. 

Prom  "Pace  The  Nation,"  CBS,  July  6, 
1970: 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  back  In  the  Middle 
East,  do  you  think  the  umted  States  has  a 
commitment  or  should  have  a  commitment 
to  Israel — to  its  territorial  Integrity? 

Senator  Fulbrioht.  We  have  no  formal 
commitment — no  treaty  or  otherwise.  The 
commitment  Is  the  tremendous  respect  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  for  the  Israeli 
and  the  Jewish  people  in  general  ...  if  you 
say,  wlU  we  go  to  great  lengttts  to  assist  and 
protect  Israel,  we  will,  but  without  any  formal 
commitment. 

That's  in  the  nature  of  our  country  and 
the  people  who  live  in  It  and  the  teapecx.  that 
they  have  for  the  Israelis. 

From  "Face  the  Nation,"  CBS,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1971: 

Mr.  Kalb.  Will  you  support  a  contmulng 
resolution  to  make  sure  that  money  gets  to 
Israel? 

Senator  Fm.B»icHT.  WeU,  Israel  Is  a  very 
special  case,  and  I  liave  acknowledged  that 
we  should  support  It. 

Ms.  Bbigeb.  Senator,  may  I  catch  you  on 
another  point?  Do  you  stUl  favor  a  mutual 
security  treaty  with  Israel,  and  do  you  think 
that  in  the  given  mood  of  the  United  States 
today  Israel  could  put  any  faith  In  It? 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don't  know  about 
Israel  but  I  still  favor  that.  I  think — when  I 
reflect  on  the  ^>eech  or  proposal  I  made  a 
year  ago  August  (1970) ,  I  think  It  was  a  good 
one.  I  stUl  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I  still  think 
It  would  be  very  wise.  I  agreed,  as  I  did  then 
and  now  with  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon,  that  this  Is 
the  safest  way  for  Israel's  future. 

From  "Meet  the  Press,"  NBC,  August 
23,1970: 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Now,  the  Middle  East,  I 
have  stated  that  we  have  very  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Israelis  .  .  .  This  country 
played  a  major  role  \n  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  ...  it  so  happens  the  Rus- 
sians did  too.  The  Russians  agreed,  approved, 
or  voted  for  the  resolution  of  partition,  back 
in  1947.  I  believe  it  was,  and  this  was  very 
much  on  the  conscience  of  the  West  because 
of  what  happened  in  Western  Europe,  In  Ger- 
many. I  don't  know  that  you  want  to  recaU 
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All  of  thoee  Instances,  but  there  hits  been  a 
long  history  of  association,  of  sharing  of  cul- 
tural background,  and  I  would  say,  a  politi- 
cal background,  with  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  other  exam- 
ples, but  I  hope  these  few  will  have  made 
my  point.  I  do  not  expect  Mrs.  Melr  to 
agree  with  everything  I  say,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve she  should  expect  me  to  agree  with 
everything  she  says.  If  she  wants  to  view 
me  and  my  views  as  misguided  then  that 
is  certainly  understandable.  However,  If 
she  construes  my  position  as  one  of  a  lack 
of  concern  and  respect  for  Israel,  then  I 
believe  she  Is  being  unfair  to  me  and  not 
seriously  trying  to  understand  my  posi- 
tion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print 
the  statement  of  Prime  Minister  Melr  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Record. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state 
once  again  that  I  believe  a  political  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  consistent  with 
the  proposals  made  by  Secretary  Rogers 
In  1969,  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  of  Israel,  and  of  peace.  I  urge 
President  Nixon  to  insist  upon  such  a 
settlement  In  order  that  we  may  proceed 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  for  our  coimtry.  A  political 
settlement  is  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  stability  In  the  area  and  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  United  States 
during  the  next  10  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Meir  Sats  That  Puuiright  Has  Never 
Shown  Fkxendship 

Tel  Aviv.  April  16  (Reuters)  .—Premier 
Oolda  Melr  said  In  an  Interview  published 
here  today  that  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  had  never  said 
a  good  word  about  Israel. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  left-wing  Mapam 
party  newspaper.  Al  Hamlshmar,  Mrs.  Melr 
said  that  Senator  Pulbrlght  should  not  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  American  thinking 
toward  Israel. 

Mr.  Pulbrlght.  In  an  Interview  on  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  program 
"Pace  the  Nation"  in  the  United  States 
yesterday,  asserted  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration was  unable  to  put  pressure  on  Israel 
for  a  Middle  Eastern  peace  settlement  be- 
cause the  Senate  was  "subservient"  to  Israel. 

Mrs.  Melr  said,  "Can  you  remember  when 
Senator  Pulbrlght  has  said  anything  posi- 
tive" about  Israel? 

"This  Is  a  man  who  hasnt  slept  nights  for 
years,"  she  said,  because  under  American 
law  part  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  funds 
are  free  of  Income  tax.  "Charity  contribu- 
tions are  free  of  tax.  Pulbrlght  knows  the 
law.  He  has  been  searching  for  years.  Maybe 
one    day    he'll    nnd    something." 

The  Premier  said  that  when  Joseph  J. 
Slsco.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  affairs  gave 
evidence  before  the  Senator's  committee'. 
Mr.  Pulbrlght  asked.  "  It  doesnt  worry  you 
that  so  much  money  flows  to  Israel?'  Money 
Is  flowing  In,  but  It  Is  mainly  from  Jewish 
contributors,  apart  from  Government  loans 
under  American  law.  So  why  Is  he  so 
worried." 

In  his  appearance  yesterday.  Mr.  Pulbrlght 
said  that  the  United  States  possessed  lever- 
age over  Israel  because  "we  supply  all  the 
wherewithal— or  a  major  part  of  the  where- 
withal— to  flnsmce  or  pay  for  everything 
Israel  doea."  But  he  said  that  this  leverage 
could  not  be  used  becauM  "Israel  controls 
the  Senate." 
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and  off-brand  gas  stations 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  major  oU 
It  Is  also  bad  enough  to  have 
brand  stations  In  states  like 
Florida  that  are  at  the  end  of 
distribution  network. 

"These  are  the  states  that  are 
end  of  the  pipeline  system, 
of  Gull  Oil  Corp.  "Things  are  verj 
now  In  Florida,  where  there  Isn 
finery  to  help  things  out." 

The   Middle   West  has  been 
by  the  shortage.  Metro  500  of 
has  closed  21  of  Its  22  stations, 
gas  stations  In  northern  Illinois 
selves    out   of   either   regular 
gasoline.  Gas  stations  throughout 
being  rationed  to  between  70  and 
of  what  they  got  last  year,  even 
mand  was  running  10  per  cent 
year's  pace. 

OH    jobbers    (wholesale 
slsted  It  would  get  worse  In  the 
Over  the  weekend,  a  refining 
Kerr-McGee  OU  Co.  named 
leum    closed    Its   storage 
Moines,  Kansas  City.  Chicago 
Wis.,  a  move  that  cut  off 
trlbutors  In  a  four-state  region 
million  gallon  gasoline  supply. 

"There's  no  question  it's  golnk 
lot  of  Independents,"  said 
who   represents    all    the 
keters  In  Illinois.  "It  will  even 
the  branded  stations  in  trouble 

Things  were  almost  as  bad 
land  where  an  average  of  five 
closed  In  both  Connecticut  and 
setts  each  day  of  last  week 

Sure  Oil  Co.  was  forced  to 
50   stations    It   runs    In 
Connecticut.  Sure  said  It  had 
40  tank-loads  of  gasoline  per 
back  to  20  two  weeks  ago  and 
it  will  be  down  to  10  In  anothei 

Rural  Connecticut  has  been 
hard.  Sure  closed  three   Save- 
selllng  the  only  discount   gas 
country  of  eastern  Connecticut 
trlbutors  of  bulk  gasoline  in  the 
of   the   state  have   been   told 
no  gas  next  month,  which 
farmers    they    serve    exclusively 
trouble  getting  gas  for  their 

Further  south,  things  aren't 
neither  are  they  very  good. 
Consumer  Services,  Inc..  which 
of  10  stations  that  discount  HP 
the    Washington    area,   has   jusi 
that  the  9  mUUon  gallons  that 
with  every  yesir  will  not  be 
July  9. 

"They've  cut  us  off  from  the 
of  gasoline  we've  had  for  the 
said  Eric  Waldbaum.  president 
Consumer  Services.  "We've  gone 
pliers,  who  have  all  told  us  thev 
enough  to  service  us  or  any 
tomer  that  might  come  along 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the 
of  discount  gas  Is  that  the  mi 
panics  are  getting  into  the 
ness  at  the  same  time  that  the 
are  being  forced  out  of  It. 

Exxon  is  now  marketing 
I  he  brand  name  Alert  at  16 
states.  Gulf  discounts  gas  undei 
Economy  and  Bulko,  Shell 
the  brand  name  Ride,  Mobil 
Cello.    Phillips    Petroleum 
Goose  and  Red  Dot  gns. 

The    emergence    of    the    big 
come  at  a  time  when  major  oi 
are  closing  their   unprofitable 
stations  aU  over  the  U.S.- 
more  than  300  miles  from 
only  a  few  pumps  and  do  auto 

Exxon  Is  In  the  process  of 
its  400  retail  stations  In  niinolk 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Gulf  ha* 
sale  3,500  stations  In  21  states, 
across  the  country  to  California 
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Ington  State.  BP  has  already  pulled  out  of 
the  Northeast,  and  Sun  OU  Co.  has  with- 
drawn from  Tennessee  and  most  of  the  upper 
Midwest.  Cities  Services.  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  are  also  closing  sta- 
tion. 

The  oil  companies  insist  that  the  big  rea- 
sons for  the  gas  shortage  are  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  "sweet"  (low  sulfur)  crude  oil 
and  a  nationwide  shortage  of  refinery  capac- 
ity. They  claim  they  need  five  new  refineries 
a  year  to  keep  up  with  demand.  They  point 
out  that  not  one  new  refinery  is  being  built 
In  the  U.S.  today. 

The  refinery  shc»-tage  Is  so  acute  that  the 
Independent  refineries  find  themselves  being 
courted  with  more  fervor  than  at  any  time 
In  memory.  An  aide  to  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele 
(R-Conn.)  claims  that  the  competition  for 
refined  products  like  gasoline  is  one  reason 
Sure  OU  has  had  to  close  some  of  its  Con- 
necticut stations. 

"The  company  was  about  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  a  Canadian  refinery,"  the  aide 
said,  "when  a  major  oil  company  offered  to 
buy  the  refinery's  product  at  the  same  prices 
Sure  offered  but  won  the  contract  when  it 
guaranteed  to  supply  the  refinery  with  crude 
oil." 

The  head-to-head  combat  between  the  ma- 
jor oU  suppliers  and  the  Independent  distrib- 
utors is  bound  to  get  worse  as  the  gasoline 
shortage  gets  worse. 

Greenbelt  Constuner  Services  has  fUed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protesting  the  move  by  BP  that 
wUl  cut  them  off  from  gasoline,  and  in  the 
only  known  court  action  so  far  a  federal 
judge  in  Phoenix  ordered  PhUllps  Petroleum 
to  restore  gasoline  sales  to  a  discount  chain 
it  tried  to  cut  off. 

Meanwhile,  the  gasoline  shortage  Itself 
promises  to  get  worse  as  motorists  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  improving  weather.  Last  week, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Boston  reported 
that  they  did  not  reeclve  a  single  bid  for 
contracts  to  fuel  city  vehicles.  For  the  first 
time  In  history,  they  faced  the  prospect  of 
being  unable  to  run  police  cars  and  fire 
trucks  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

How  To  Help  National  Security  and  Assure 
Supplies 

How  about  this  for  a  cheap  way  to  preserve 
national  security  while  producing  adequate 
oil  supplies  at  reasonable  costs: 

Junk  the  quoU  system  as  method  of  drain- 
ing America's  supplies  first  at  highest  cost. 

Do  away  with  tariffs  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  trade  with  other  nations. 

But  require  anyone  who  brings  In  foreign 
oU  to  put  25%  in  storage  here  in  the  U.S. 

While  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  store 
the  oil  In  tanks  above  ground,  the  oU  oould 
be  stored  in  the  most  natural  place  .  .  .  with- 
in wells  depleted  by  the  Drain  America  First 
policies  of  the  1960'b. 

Independent  drlUing  and  exploring  com- 
panies now  owning  partially  depleted  wells 
would  be  able  to  import  oU  from  abroad, 
store  some  and  sell  the  rest  to  Inland  refiners. 

A  study  is  being  made  now  by  a  leading 
foundation  of  how  much  space  Is  available  in 
underground  salt  domes  for  oil  storage. 

The  domes  occur  in  nature  along  the  east- 
em  seaboard  up  into  Massachusetts. 

Domes  have  more  regular  surfaces  than 
depleted  wells  and  would  return  more  of  the 
stored  oil. 

Some  land-locked  refiners  might  not  "je 
able  to  benefit  directly  from  the  plan,  but 
the  general  availability  of  crude  oil  wotild 
ease  the  demand  for  domestic  crude  generally 
making  it  easier  and  more  economical  for 
them  to  bargain  for  supplies. 

The  only  serious  argument  against  free  im- 
ports from  abroad  is  the  alleged  threat  to 
national  security  of  relying  on  Arabs  and 
Venezuelans. 

Of  course  Japan  and  Europe  have  prospered 
by  relying  on  those  cheap    sources  of  oil  for 


the  past  10  years  while  Americans  had  to 
make  It  on  $3.60  a  barrel  crude. 

Yet  what  could  offer  the  US.  more  security 
than  adding  to  our  national  reserves  that 
have  now  fallen  to  a  6-year  supply. 

You  can  Imagine  that  the  dmnestlc  oU  pro- 
ducer wouldn't  like  this  plan  because  he 
would  have  to  face  competition  from  low 
priced  foreign  oil. 

If  it's  true,  as  some  majors  allege,  that 
foreign  oU  is  now  more  expensive  than  do- 
mestic, there  wouldn't  be  a  need  for  Import 
controls. 

High  prices  would  keep  foreign  oU  out. 
Quotas  or  tariffs  are  needed,  as  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  testified  earlier  this 
year,  so  long  as  foreign  oU  Is  cheaper  than 
domestic  ...  or  at  least  that's  the  pro- 
ducer's viewpoint. 

HOW    WOtJLD    MARKETER    GAIN? 

But  What  effect  would  it  have  on  mar- 
keters? 

Since  the  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  crisis — now 
threatening  most  all  marketers — Is  a  char- 
acteristically American  phenomenon  not 
shared  by  other  countries,  the  effect  of  lift- 
ing Import  curbs  would  be  to  provide  abun- 
dant oil  at  better  prices. 

With  more  oU  avaUable  at  wholesale  the 
marketer  would  take  on  a  new  attractiveness 
to  refiner-producers  trying  to  move  gasoline 
and  oil. 

Free  trade  In  oU  would  quickly  end  the 
"who  needs  you"  attitude  of  so  many  refiners 
today. 

Independent  terminal  operators  would  be 
able  to  Integrate  backward  Into  refining  be- 
ing assured  a  supply  of  foreign  oU. 

MeanwhUe  the  U.S.  woiUd  be  adding  to  its 
reserves  by  25%  of  imported  oil  a  year  in- 
stead of  draining  known  reserves  by  about 
13%  a  year. 

Operation  of  the  program  would  be  far  less 
troublesome  than  the  current  mess  with  im- 
porters registering  their  imports  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  stored  25%.  Spot  checks  by 
Inspectors  would  cut  administration  costs 
from  the  present  bureaucracy. 

An  outstanding  Idea  from  Worth  Rowley, 
the  prominent  Washington  antitrust  at- 
torney. 

But  the  storage  plan  Is  worthless  If  your 
goal  Is  to  keep  out  low-priced  oil  and  destroy 
competition. 

We  asked  American  Petroleum  Institute's 
marketing  vice  president  what  he  thought  of 
the  idea. 

Ray  Wright  had  Just  given  a  speech  In 
PhUadelphla  to  the  National  Carwash  Coun- 
cU. 

"I  think  It's  going  to  have  to  come  to 
something  like  that,"  Wright  said. 

Wright  was,  of  course,  giving  his  own 
view  rather  than  official  API  policy. 

MARKETERS  VIEW  OF  SUPPLY 
(In  thousands  of  b«rre<s| 


MARKETERS  VIEW  OF  SUPPLY-Continued 
(In  thousands  of  barrels] 


Stocks 
for 

WMk 

ended       Week  Year 

Apr.  6  a(0  a|0 


Gasoline: 

East  coast 4<,S68  +1,516  -6.041 

District  I 54,492  +1,643  -5.909 

Indiana-lllinois-Kentucky 40,060  -676  -727 

Minnesota-Wisconsin-Dakota..  8,571  -8,509  -223 

Oklafioma-Kansas-Missouri..  18,255  —853  —6  556 

P',sl"rt2 70,285  -1,353  -7;461 

Inland  Texas 9,252  +298  -937 

TexasGulf 23,052  -1,309  -5  712 

Louisiana  Gulf n,719  -2,097  -3  063 

North  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  8,832  -f-813  +2  048 

New  Mexico 867  -64  -f-188 

Districts 53,722  -2.359  -7.476 

0istrict4 7,314  -290  -1  068 

Westcoasl 23,654  -557  -3  035 

Total .  United  States 209. 467  -2, 916  -24  949 

Distillate: 

Easteoast 38,077  -3,360  +7,001 

District  1 40,416  -3,179  +7,623 

Indiana-lllinois-Kentucky 16,458  -f465  +715 

Minnesota-Wisconsin-Dakota..  6,323  —124  +979 
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Distillate — Continued 

Oklahoma-  Kansas-Missouri .  10, 035 

District  2 34,519 

Inland  Texas. ""  l'936 

Texas  Gulf. 8,689 

Louisiana  Gulf 6,373 

North  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  2. 843 

New  Mexico 172 

Districts "  20  013 

District  4 2^764 

Westcoast 10  552 

ToUl,  United  States 108,264 

Refinery  output: 

Motor  gas 43,558 

Distillate 17,741 

Cap.  in  operation  (percent). ..  90. 3 


+11 

+332 

-250 

+475 

+1.917 

-1,630 

+23 

+535 

+166 


+981 

-52 

+1.6 


+1,110 

+2,514 

+210 

+44 

+851 

-2,186 

-91 

-1,172 

+75 

-2.391 

+e.649 

+2,253 
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PROUD  TO  BE  A  HUMAN  BEINO 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Dakota's  best  newspaper  coliim- 
nists  recently  wrote  a  very  good  story 
about  Mr.  Patrick  Gourneau.  chairman 
for  several  years  of  the  Tribal  Council  at 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation, 
Belcourt,  N.  Dak.  This  is  an  interesting 
story  about  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever 
knew,  my  longtime  Ojibway  friend,  Pat 
Gourneau. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  article  I  be- 
lieve would  help  most  people  to  better 
imderstand  and  appreciate  Indian  people 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pat  Proud  of  Being  Human  Being 
(By  Wayne  Lubenow) 

RoLLA,  N.D. — Patrick  Gourneau  sat  quietly 
and  rubbed  a  leather  covered  prayer  bone 
which  he  had  made  himself.  He  pondered  the 
burning  and  the  rioting  in  Custer  and  the 
barbusting  In  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  and 
then  he  said: 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  radical  and 
militant  actions  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement.  I  wish  all  Indians  would  be 
friendly  and  peaceful  and  well-behaved  In- 
stead of  greedy  and  disorderly." 

His  face  was  deadly  serious  and  sort  of  sad 
and  he  leaned  forward  imd  in  a  very  soft 
voice  he  said.  "The  AIM  is  hurting  our  cause. 
If  I  was  stUl  a  security  officer  I  would  pro- 
secute them  all." 

That  is  the  way  of  Pat  Gourneau,  a  Chip- 
pewa here  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion and  a  strong,  quiet  man  who  was  tribal 
chairman  for  six  years.  He  learned,  he  says, 
that  Indians  can  get  more  respect  and  honor 
and  equality  with  honey  than  they  can  with 
vinegar. 

Pat  Gourneau  Is  a  self-made  man  who  has 
pulled  himself  and  his  Chippewa  tribe  up  by 
his  own  mocassin  tops. 

He  Is  a  gentle  man — but  not  so  gentle  that. 
as  tribal  chairman,  he  didn't  spank  the  B-  - 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  often.  The  dlffere  ce 
is  that  he  spanked  them  in  such  a  diplomat- 
ic and  nice  way  that  they  didn't  know  thev 
were  being  chastised. 

Pat  is  either  68  or  69  years  old.  take  year 
choice.  He  was  born  on  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Reservation  and  the  tribal  rolls  put  his  birth 
date  as  February  11,  1904.  But  his  baptUm 
certificate  says  he  was  born  February  11,  1905. 

Observes  Pat,  "I  prefer  1905  because  It 
makes  me  one  year  younger  and  I  could  stay 
employed  one  year  longer."  The  Social  Secu- 
rity people  accepted  the  1905  birthdate. 
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He  was  born  on  his  father's  place  on  the 
reservation,  spent  his  early  years  In  Indian 
schools  before  wandering  around  the  coun- 
try looking  for  work  to  help  out  the  family. 

Pat  started  school  In  1911,  a  reservation 
day  school  named  after  his  grandfather.  In 
1912  he  went  to  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School 
and  stayed  until  1914.  Then  back  up  to  Fort 
Tot  ten  and  the  Haskell  Institute  In  Kansas 
and  back  to  Wahpeton  until  1923. 

That's  12  years  of  school — and  when  be 
finished  In  1923  nothing  much  had  changed. 
He  started  roaming  several  states  In  search 
of  farm  work. 

"Indians,"  Pat  says  slowly,  "couldn't  get 
much  else  In  those  days." 

Pat  kept  working  on  farms  until  1928  when 
he  met  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  truck 
farmer  near  East  Grand  Porks,  Minnesota. 
He  learned  the  business  and  In  1930  moved 
back  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation 
and  bought  the  land  which  he  still  owns.  It 
is  a  120-acre  tract  which  he  added  to  In  1947 
by  purchasing  an  additional  80  acres. 

And  Pat  Ooumeau  started  his  truck  farm 
that  they  are  stUl  talking  about  around 
here — at  least  the  oldtlmers  are. 

Man,  back  In  the  late  1930'8,  during  the 
depression,  be  was  growing  hybred  vegeta- 
bles— ao-pound  squashes,  lettuce  that  you 
could  Just  Bqueez«  eight  heads  of  Into  a 
bushel  basket,  giant  tomatoes,  things  like 
that. 

"We  didn't  starve,"  Pat  says,  "but  I  had 
to  sell  onions  for  60  cents  a  bushel  and  po- 
tatoes at  one-half  cent  a  pound." 

He  has  old  pictures  of  his  commercial  en- 
terprise which  be  shows  with  great  pride, 
pictures  that  show  a  baby  with  a  mammoth 
squash,  a  child  with  a  super  head  of  lettuce, 
vegetables  as  big  as  the  kids. 

Pat  was  a  truck  farmer  for  23  years,  untU 
1953  when  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  drafted 
him  Into  tribal  politics.  He  had  stayed  out 
until  then,  content  to  work  hard  and  mind 
his  own  business. 

Tribal  affairs  were  In  a  sorry  state  when 
Pat  became  chairman  In  1953.  Nobody 
tnxsted  anybody  else  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  considered  Turtle  Mountain 
one  of  their  most  complicated  reservations, 
even  took  stem  steps  against  those  Indians. 

The  tribe  was  heavily  in  debt — and  In  Just 
five  years  Pat  Ooumeau  had  cleaned  up 
that  debt.  Just  before  he  resigned,  he  de- 
posited $30,000  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
tribe. 

Yeah,  he  used  a  lot  of  hla  own  personal 
money — ^but  that  wasn't  the  only  thing. 
Pat  tells  It  this  way:  "I  went  to  the  white 
merchants  of  RoUa  and  all  around  and  I 
asked  for  cooperation  In  putting  on  Pow- 
wows and  things.  I  have  never  had  such 
cooperation  as  I  have  gotten  from  the  white 
men   around  here." 

When  the  Jewel  bearing  plant  started  op- 
erations in  RoUa  in  1953.  Pat  went  to  work 
there  as  a  security  gruard,  was  elevated  in 
1966  to  supervisor  of  maintenance  and 
guards,  held  the  position  until  1970  when 
mandatory  rules  put  him  into  retirement. 

So  he's  retired  now,  has  a  wife  and  four 
boys  and  four  girls,  loves  to  fish  and  dance 
at  Pow-Wows. 

Pow-Wows  are  hla  big  love  because  they 
are  his  chance  to  express  his  Indian  heri- 
tage. He  goes  to  the  Yakima  Reservation 
near  Spokane,  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  to  Fort 
Totten  near  here — and  he  dances  at  them 
all  m  full  Indian  regalia.  He  attended  a 
national  Pow-Wow  in  Oklahoma,  the  only 
Chippewa  there. 

He  Is  a  Christian,  has  a  fervent  belief 
In  the  Almighty,  has  Indian  symbols  for 
Ood  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christ  and 
the  Cross.  Inside  his  prayer  bone  are  "all 
the  things  of  the  earth" — seeds  of  all 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bone  particles  from 
deer  and  other  animals — "all  things  needed 
by  Mankind." 
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He  Is  the  author  of  an  historical  ac- 
count of  his  tribe  titled:  "H!  story  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Oplppewa  In- 
dians." So  authoritative  is  it  that  he  Is 
about   to   begin   the   revised   6th   edition. 

He  is  a  home^un  lecturer,  i|ot  a  speech- 
maker,  and  he  talks  to  school  classes  and 
others  who  want  to  know  abo^t  his  people. 

Years  ago  he  gave  up  drinking  and  bis 
one  big  passion,  snuff-chew)ng,  to  pay 
penance  to  the  one  Big  Ood  h£  believes  iiL 

But  he  is  no  prude.  At  tlie  big  Pow- 
Wow  in  Oklahoma  he  was  a  lied  to  per- 
form but  had  no  more  Ch  ppewa  with 
him.  But  there  were  Fort  Bert  hold  Indiana 
there  and  he  called  on  them  to  beat  the 
drum  and  sing  while  he  dan<  ed. 

Pat  danced  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
arena  where  all  the  people  vere  Jammed 
around.  He  approached  a  group  of  ladles 
and  cut  loose  with  his  "high  and  fancy." 

One  lady  took  a  look,  thiin  screamed, 
"Boy,  that  Chlppeway  is  really  a  Jitterbug.' 

Pat  grins  when  he  tells  th  it  story.  Be- 
cause he  Is  a  marvelous  mly  of  humor, 
pride  and  dignity. 

He  Is  proud  he  Is  an  Indlin,  all  right, 
but  he's  even  prouder  of  bel  ig  a  btunan 
being. 


NATIONALIZATION— CON(  ;ERN    FOR 
THE  AIR  TRANSPORT  1 JTOUSTRY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pr«  sident,  the 
health  of  the  airline  industr:  Is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  tri  insportation 
needs  of  our  country  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  U.S.  industiy.  For  these 
reasons,  I  have  watched  closely  the  ef- 
forts of  leaders  of  the  domiestlc  airline 
Industry  to  bring  aviation  ouit  of  the  eco- 
nomic doldrums  which  have  aflBicted  the 
airlines  in  recent  years. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  efforts  of  the  preslderit  of  United 
Airlines,  Edward  Carlson,  have  been  par- 
ticiilarly  impressive.  I  believe  that  his  re- 
marks in  a  recent  address  to  ;he  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
York  City  will  provide  food  [for  thought 
for  all  those  who  have  a  concfem  with  the 
challenges  confronting  the  f^  transpor- 
tation industry  and  ask  una  limous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  p  rinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectlor ,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Nationalization — A  Concern  fob  the  Air 
Transport  Imdusts  r 

(Remarks  of  Edward  E.  C  arlson) 

I'm  honored  to  Join  you  and  privileged  to 
express  my  views  to  the  distlng  ulshed  mem- 
bers of  the  77th  Congress  of  American  In- 
dustry. I  am  sxire  we  are  In  full  agreement 
that  our  economic  system  Is  <  ruclal  to  the 
continued  eminence  of  this  g  reat  ^country. 
My  remarks  today  will  center  i  n  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  air  transp  )rtation. 

By  way  of  background.  It's  a  pproprlate  to 
recall  that  at  this  time  In  197<  the  nation's 
airlines  were  winding  up  the  most  disap- 
pointing year  in  their  history,  with  trunk- 
line  losses  of  more  than  $100  million.  This 
year  the  trunkline  Industry  should  show 
total  profits  after  taxes  of  aboul  $225  million. 
This  Is  Indeed  an  impressive  turnaround. 
However,  the  industry  picture  li  by  no  means 
a  rosy  one,  and  solution  of  th  >  serious  and 
complex  problems  we  face  will  i  equlre  strong 
efforts. 

As  a  result  of  helping  to  co  >e  with  such 
problems,  I've  gained  some  Inslj  hts  that  may 
be  of  general  interest.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  thoughts  with  you,  and  in  doing  so. 
highlight  threads  of  change  t  lat  decision- 


makers in  government,  bustness  and  laboor 
should  be  aware  of — and  hopefxiUy  to  draw 
their  attention  to  forces  that  threaten  the 
private  enterprise  concept  in  America's  air 
transport  system.  I'm  not  referr^g  to  any 
sinister  plot — but  merely  to  hlstojlcal  trends 
and  the  clear  infiuence  of  profit  and  loss. 

In  1972  the  domestic  scheduled  airlines 
will  carry  some  168  million  passengers  and 
that  total  represents  about  threej- fourths  of 
«J1  common  carrier,  intercity  passenger  traf- 
fic in  the  United  States.  The  ii^ustry  baa 
assets  of  more  than  $13  billion^  including 
filght  equipment  valued  at  $11.1^  billion.  It 
provides  employment  tor  approxli^ately  300,- 
000  and  they  command  an  annucA  payroll  of 
approximately  $4  billion.  T 

The  airlines  have  attained  their  present 
importance  both  because,  and  at  times  in 
spite  of  government  regulation.  In  1938,  the 
Congress,  in  passing  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Act,  established  the  ClvU  Aerodautlcs  Au- 
thority, known  since  1940  as  the  {Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  I 

The  authority  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  extends  to  six  major  arms,  two  of 
which  I'll  specifically  mention  [because  of 
their  primary  effects  on  the  industry's  eco- 
nomic health.  First,  the  Board  regulates  air- 
line fares  and  rates.  Pricing  of  service  Is  not 
an  Independent  prerogative  of  an-line  man- 
agement, and  timely  adjustmneos  to  reflect 
changes  In  cost  levels  cannot  be  accom- 
plished as  readUy  as  in  most  otheij  indtistries. 
Second,  the  Board  decides  howl  many  and 
which  airlines  can  operate  over  Wery  route 
in  the  United  Staes.  To  put  this  another  way, 
the  Board  determines  the  amouqt  of  airline 
competition  on  any  given  route.  "The  amount 
of  competition  influences  load  factors,  and 
load  factors  Influence  profit  maKlns. 

That's  a  complicated  relatlonabip  to  dis- 
cuss at  a  luncheon  and  111  clariff  it  with  an 
actual  example.  Up  until  the  latter  part  of 
1969,  Hawaii  was  served  by  thrqe  U.S.  car- 
riers. Including  United  Air  LineS  which  In- 
augurated commercial  schedules  between  the 
Mainland  and  Honolulu  in  1947,  95  years  ago. 
In  the  years  between  1947  andri969,  load 
factors  were  generally  favorable,!  fares  were 
among  the  lowest  in  the  worl4,  and  our 
Hawaiian  service  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  Unlted's  profits.  | 

Beginning  in  September,  1969]  five  addi- 
tional U.S.  airlines  were  addfed  to  the 
Hawaiian  market  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  Transpacific  Rout«  Case.  In  a 
short  time,  a  profitable  markeli  became  a 
financial  wasteland.  Consider  these  results: 
For  the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1969. 
Unlted's  operating  profit  on  Havrallan  serv- 
ice totaled  $31  million.  For  the  12  months 
ended  September,  1970,  profit  kropped  to 
$1,600,000.  This  year  for  a  12-n  onth  com- 
parable period  our  pretax  loss  e:;ceeded  $16 
million.  In  this  three-year  perio(  1  there  was 
a  swing  of  $47  million — profit  of  $31  mUllon 
in  1969 — ^loss  of  $16  million  in   1972. 

The  fact  Is,  none  of  the  U.S.  carriers  Is 
making  a  profit  on  Hawaiian  se-vlce.  Fares 
are  too  low,  discount  travel  Is  hea  iry,  and  ero- 
-  slon  of  yield  is  excessive.  The  air  Ines  them- 
selves cannot  wear  the  white  cloi  k  of  purity 
and  blame  all  woes  on  the  CAI .  We  must 
confess  to  our  own  inadequacies  a ;  times.  But 
to  demonstrate  the  serlo\isness  oj  the  finan- 
cial problem,  last  August,  Unlted's  Main- 
land-Hawaii filghts  attained  a  7!  .2  per  cent 
load  factor,  which  ordinarUy  w^oul  d  be  profit- 
able. Instead,  we  had  a  pretax  loss  for  the 
month  of  August  of  $730,000. 

In  reviewing  the  Hawaiian  situation,  it's 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  ClvU  .  Aeronautics 
Board  didn't  use  persuasion  or  fo;  ce  to  bring 
five  additional  competitors  into  '•  he  market. 
The  carriers  acted  on  their  own  n  applying 
for  the  new  route  authorities.  Bu  t  many  be- 
lieve this  did  not  relieve  the  E[>ard  of  Its 
responsibility  to  use  restraint  In  responding 
to  route  applications.  The  Board  i  >y  Congres- 
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slonal  act  is  the  watchdog  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry's economic  condition. 

Competition  has  benefits  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  but  in  our  Industry  excess  com- 
petition wastes  resources  without  producing 
any  significant  advantage  for  consumers.  In- 
deed, the  HavraUan  situation  demonstrates 
that  excessive  competition  works  against  con- 
sumers by  contributing  to  the  economic  pres- 
sures which  prompt  the  carriers  to  seek 
higher  fares,  and  I  would  add  that  the 
Hawaiian  episode  also  demonstrates  that  the 
Board  has  economic  power  of  tremendous 
Impact,  reqiUrlng  delicate  use  with  careful 
consideration  of  long-range  consequences. 

Today,  many  in  the  industry  and  financial 
community  believe  that  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  Board  is  exercising  power  wisely 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  the  healthy 
regulatory  climate  which  prevails  generally. 
A  de  facto  moratorium  on  new  competitive 
route  awards  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1971  the  Board  au- 
thorized a  6  per  cent  fare  increase,  foUow- 
ing  several  months  ago  by  an  increase  of  2.7 
per  cent.  These  adjustments  have  been  of 
great  benefit  in  the  industry's  financial  re- 
covery. 

Two  years  ago  when  distress  signals  be- 
gan going  up  on  aU  sides,  the  Board  initi- 
ated an  investigation  of  passenger  fares. 
This  resulted  in  determination  of  a  12  per 
cent  rate  of  return  as  fair  aiid  reasonable. 
We  hc^>e  the  Board  wlU  use  Its  economic 
power  in  such  way  that  well-managed,  effi- 
ciently operated  airlines  will  be  able  to 
achieve  the  12  per  cent  rate  of  return  hope- 
fuUy  soon — mtUilng  it  a  realistic  financial 
fact,  rather  than  an  elusive  target. 

Airline  economic  problemswhicfa  surfaced 
In  1970  have  been  of  great  intensity.  The 
airlines  have  been  caught  between  the  pincers 
of  government  regulation  and  the  extreme 
effects  of  cost  inflation.  In  the  last  five  years, 
the  industry's  inflation  rate  has  been  higher' 
than  the  general  level,  averaging  6.7  per 
cent  annually,  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  4.4  per  cent.  The  items  that  go 
into  the  production  of  air  service  have  moved 
up  strongly  year  after  year,  whether  man- 
power, food  or  fuel,  engine  parts,  landing 
fees,  media  advertising — ^in  fact  everything 
we  buy. 

Labor  costs  are  the  largest  single  compo- 
nent of  airline  operating  expenses,  and  salary 
increases  can  be  correctly  described  as  sub- 
stantial and  sobering.  In  the  four  years  from 
1966  through  1970,  the  average  salary  per  air- 
line employee  roee  43  per  cent.  Over  the  same 
period.  In  comparison,  the  average  salary  per 
employee  for  industry  In  general  Increased 
S7  per  cent.  Last  year  the  average  earnings 
of  U.8.  airline  employee  were  $13,156 — a  rise 
of  almost  7  per  cent  over  1970,  and  some 
$5,400  higher  than  the  average  of  $7,800 
earned  by  workers  In  aU  of  private  industry 
In  1971.  These  figures  explain  why  almost  half 
of  our  total  annual  cash  expenditures  are 
claimed  by  salaries  and  benefits. 

About  60  per  cent  of  Unlted's  employees 
are  represented  by  labor  organizations,  prin- 
cipally the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  and 
the  International  Association  of  Mechanics 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  Now  I've  said  many 
times  that  I  believe  in  the  labor  movement 
and  I  do  not  Intend  to  reverse  that  c^lnion. 
Historically,  unions  have  helped  to  create  a 
standard  of  living  for  American  workers  far 
superior  to  that  which  exists  anywhere  else 
In  the  world. 

Yet,  labor  must  recognize  that  Its  welfare 
Is  linked  with  the  financial  health  of  the 
airlines,  and  government  must  recognize  that 
the  financial  condlti<xi  of  the  industry  in- 
fluences the  national  economy. 

While  airline  employees  have  been  receiv- 
ing sizable  Increases  In  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, what  about  investors?  Have  trafllc  gains, 
service  impovemente,  and  the  efllclendee  of 
new  technology  brought  them  an  Increased 


return?  Unhi4>pily.  the  answer  is  no.  For  a 
time  in  the  I960's  airUne  stocks  advanced 
steadily,  as  Justified  by  profits  and  prospects, 
but  subsequently  they  faltered  and  began  a 
long  slide.  Between  1966  and  1970,  the  aver- 
age price  of  many  airline  stocks  declined 
some  75  per  cent.  The  rebound  has  been  leas 
than  ^>ectaeular. 

The  airlines  have  enormous  capital  re- 
quirements and  they  sorely  need  mvestor 
confidence.  Obtaining  capital  has  become  In- 
creasingly dUBciUt  and  expensive  In  recent 
years.  More  and  more,  the  carriers  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  funds  through  various  forms 
of  leasing  and  debt  financing,  with  con- 
sequent Impairment  of  debt/equity  ratios  and 
closure  of  capital  sources  formerly  wide  open. 

By  1980,  only  7  years  from  now,  according 
to  present  forecasts,  the  UjS.  scheduled  air- 
lines will  carry  302  million  passengers,  an 
increase  of  80  per  cent  over  the  estimated 
total  for  1972.  Capital  requirements  to  meet 
anticipated  growth  in  the  current  decade  are 
placed  at  almost  $28  billion. 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  concerned 
about  what  win  happen,  iX  airlines  continue 
to  follow  a  roller-coaster  pattern  of  profit 
and  loss,  inconsistent  with  the  uptrend  In 
traffic.  Such  a  pattern  would  resxUt  in  addi- 
tional financing  dlfllcultles,  and  conceivably 
some  might  propose  nationalizing  the  air 
transport  industiy— «  horrible  thought  for 
those  of  us  who  beUeve  in  the  strengths  of 
the  free  enterprise  system — but  the  point  de- 
serves serious  consideration  while  there's 
time  to  develop  constructive  action  programs. 

It's  clear  that  In  years  to  come,  the  airlines 
win  need  large  additional  sums  for  filght 
and  ground  equipment.  Reasonable  profits 
would  eliminate  financing  problems,  but  the 
record  of  the  past  Indicates  that  reasonable 
profits  up  to  a  12  per  cent  return  on  mvest- 
ment  wiu  be  exceedingly  hard  to  achieve. 
Equipment  modernization  and  expansion  wlU 
have  to  be  financed  both  through  Internal 
sources — depreciation  and  retained  earn- 
In?" — ^Plus  large  amounts  of  outside  capital. 
Raising  outside  capital,  eepeclally  ne^v  equity 
capital,  becomes  tough  when  profits  arc  thin 
or  non-existent.  The  Industry  may  already  be 
near  the  pracUcal  limit  for  equipment  leas- 
ing and  debt  financing,  if  Improved  earnings 
are  not  forthcoming.  When  an  essential  in- 
dustry such  as  air  transportation  reaches  the 
point  where  It  cannot  obtain  Its  capital  re- 
quirements, the  remaining  step  Is  national- 
ization in  one  form  or  other — either  outright 
or  by  de  facto  government  control  of  man- 
agement actions. 

Now,  some  may  say  I'm  seeing  things — 
that  the  politics  and  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try are  solidly  opposed  to  nationalization. 
True  enough,  but  the  needs  of  commerce,  na- 
tional defense  and  the  public  Interest  require 
air  transportation,  along  with  surface  trans- 
port, regardless  of  economic  considerations. 
If  a  crIUcal  situation  occurs,  the  government 
simply  cannot  permit  airlines  and  other  com- 
mon carriers  to  close  the  doors  as  they  were 
ordinary  business  establishments.  In  such  an 
emergency  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
nationalization  would  be  proposed  as  the 
answer. 

It's  generally  believed  that  naUonaUzatlon 
of  the  British  Railway  System  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  philosophy  of  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernment, but  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Marsh, 
chairman  of  British  Rail,  another  Important 
factor  was  Involved.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons, to  quote  him,  was  this:  "The  raUways 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the 
new  capital  which  they  required  for  modern- 
ization." In  other  words,  they  had  reached 
the  fatal  time  when  the  rolling  stock  was 
worn  out,  and  government  was  the  last  re- 
sort for  financing. 

I  heard  a  railroad  executive  say  recently 
that  outside  of  the  Umted  States,  the  only 
major  railroad  still  privately  owned  is  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  And  In  this  connection,  you 


know  that  most  of  the  foreign-flag  air  car- 
riers are  either  government-owned  or  gov- 
ernment supported,  which  leads  to  this  ques- 
tion: 

Would  nationalization  of  the  airlines  pro- 
vide advantages  for  customers  .  .  .  employees 
.  .  .  labor  organizations?  AU  the  information 
I  have  on  the  subject  adds  up  to  a  resounding 
no.  Pares  charged  by  the  nationalized  air- 
Unes  in  Europe  are  higher  tban  for  equiva- 
lent distances  flown  domestically  by  UB. 
carriers.  Par  more  people  travel  by  air  in 
this  country  than  on  European  scheduled 
airlines,  due  In  part  to  our  better  standard 
of  living.  But,  most  important,  the  high  vol- 
ume of  UJS.  air  travel  also  testifies  to  bargain 
fares,  frequent  schedules,  the  modem  equip- 
ment and  quality  service  offered  by  the 
competitive,  privately  owned  airlines. 

As  for  advantages  to  employees  and  labor 
organizations,  it's  significant  that  union 
leaders  have  never  promoted  a  drive  for  na- 
tionalization. The  fact  is  that  nationalized 
airlines  have  low  wage  scales  which  tend  to 
stay  that  way.  ' 

I'm  sure  you  in  this  audience  dont  have 
to  be  told  of  Ul  effects  associated  with  na- 
tionalization. The  Immediate  question  Is,  how 
can  we  solve  airline  problems  which.  If  Ig- 
nored, can  lead  to  government  financing  and 
control? 

I  have  these  recommendations: 

In  makmg  them  I  want  to  initially  state 
that  observers  both  within  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment agree  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  does  subscribe  to  the  need  of  carriers 
maintaining  strong  balance  sheets  and  ade- 
quate earnings  on  a  continuous  basis.  If  thU 
country  Is  to  maintam  a  strong  air  trans- 
portation system.  The  Industry  has  not 
maintained  strong  continuous  adequate  earn- 
ings and  this  affects  a  strong  air  transpor- 
tation system  and  that  t>ecomes  a  matter  of 
national  Interest. 

We  have  never  had  a  national  air  transpor- 
tation plan  for  guidance,  stablUty  and  pur- 
poseful growth.  We  need  such  a  plan  with- 
out further  delay.  The  group  to  develop  this 
plan  should  include  representatives  of  the 
carriers,  airport  management  and  the  pub- 
lic, working  In  partnership  with  the  depart- 
ment erf  transportation,  the  Federal  AvUtlon 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  already  has  established  gulde- 
lines  In  some  Important  areas. 

The  domestic  route  structure  Is  foremost 
among  the  areas  to  which  planning  should 
be  addressed.  We  need  a  logical  basis  for  an 
air  transport  route  network  that  wiu  fulfill, 
but  not  exceed,  the  nation's  requirements. 
The  present  excess  sprawl  of  overly-competl- 
tlve  service  stands  In  need  of  pruning  and 
reform  to  avoid  future  economic  degenera- 
tion, and  to  spare  the  airlines  from  the  In- 
credibly tedious  process  of  route  consolida- 
tion the  railroads  have  been  going  through. 
To  implement  the  plan,  we  need  workable 
procedures  to  permit  route  transfers  when 
mutually  agreeable.  We  need  procedures  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  undo  mistakes,  such 
as  the  one  I  mentioned  in  talking  about  the 
Hawaiian  market.  We  need  procedures  that 
will  enable  the  airlines  to  move  rapidly  in 
correcting  loss  situations. 

Where  two  airlines  are  operating  on  a 
route  without  responding  to  the  need  for 
service  improvement  and  expansion  to  meet 
growth,  there  should  be  ways  to  stimulate 
a  change  in  short  order.  Often  in  the  ptast. 
the  Board's  reaction  to  cases  of  Inadequate 
service  has  been  simply  to  add  another  car- 
rier. I  suggest  use  by  the  Board  of  Its  au- 
thority to  require  adequate  service,  or  to  re- 
place service  with  another  carrier,  as  a  more 
appropriate  remedy. 

The  optimum  number  of  carriers  for  any 
given  route  should  be  determined  in  rela- 
tion to  proper  levels  of  service  and  the  need 
to  maintain  reasonable  earnings.  I'm  not 
suggesting  the  indtistry  should  be  sterUlzed 
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of  competition — ^thAt  would  be  counter  to 
the  public  Interest — but  I  believe  competi- 
tion In  a  regulatory  framework  should  not 
be  so  excessive  and  wasteful  as  to  bleed 
off  resources  which  could  be  applied  else- 
where In  serving  the  public. 

The  planning  group  might  also  focus  on 
the  Industry's  future  requirements  for  new 
technology  aircraft.  Historically,  military 
research  and  development  contributed  to 
Improvements  In  commercial  aircraft,  but 
this  Is  no  longer  true  because  of  changes  In 
the  military  requirements  and  budget.  Who 
will  conceive  and  build  the  aircraft  of  tomor- 
row? Development  costs  will  be  too  great  for 
any  one  manufacturer  to  bear. 

Secor  Browne,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem.  Based  on  technological  leadership, 
this  country  has  supplied  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  Free  World's  commercial  aircraft, 
but  that  leadership  is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged overseas.  How  will  the  challenge  be 
met?  Mr.  Browne's  solution  Is  to  establish 
an  aerospace  reconstruction  finance  corpora- 
tion that  would  provide  loan  guarantees  to 
support  the  development  and  production  of 
new  aircraft.  And  here,  I  point  out,  not  only 
are  airlines  Involved — the  problem  affects 
the  aircraft  Industry,  thousands  of  Jobs, 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  I  might  add,  a  little 
pride.  We  have  always  had  a  great  "can  do" 
attitude  in  this  country.  Are  we  losing  It? 

Airline  managements,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, fully  recognize  and  actively  assume 
responsibility  for  the  futiu-e  of  the  industry. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  financial 
community  will  ever  replace  effective  man- 
agerial skills  and  energies  as  the  first-line 
defense  of  free  enterprise  In  air  transporta- 
tion. It  is  and  It  will  be  the  Job  of  airline 
management  to  preserve  and  to  protect  its 
present  and  future  business  independence. 
It  can  do  this  only  by  continuing  to  achieve 
profitable  results  from  its  operations:  by 
maintaining  efficiency,  along  with  safety  and 
dependability;  by  avoiding  excess  in  sched- 
ule capacities  and  In  service  features:  and 
by  sticking  to  the  business  principle  of  giv- 
ing the  customer  what  he  wants  at  the  low- 
est price  that  will  permit  a  reasonable  profit. 

Our  privately  owned  and  operated  air 
transport  system  has  distinguished  itself  by 
its  efficiency  and  low  cost  to  the  consumer; 
Its  development  of  new  markets  and  classes 
of  service;  its  improvements.  Innovations  and 
technological  advances;  Its  safety  and  de- 
pendability record:  and  its  ceaseless  efforts 
to  provide  satisfaction  for  millions  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Despite  its  accomplishments,  the  system 
is  vulnerable  and  its  survival  will  depend  on 
the  collective  wisdom  of  airline  management, 
our  regulators  and  others  In  government  who 
share  responsibility  for  what  Is  now  the  finest 
air  transport  system  In  the  world. 

The  threads  of  possible  change  are  there— 
they  should  be  recognized  and  action  Initi- 
ated while  there  Is  still  time. 

Thank  you. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
society  becomes  increasingly  impersonal 
and  technological,  the  ever  present  dan- 
gers to  the  privEicy  of  the  individual 
multiply.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  attention  to  the  problem  of  privacy 
has  resulted  in  a  fine  symposium  in 
the  Columbia  Himian  Rights  Law  Re- 
view. Included  in  the  symposium  is  an 
article  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  en- 
titled "The  First  Amendment:  A  Living 
Thought  In  the  Computer  Age."  The 
privacy  symposium  has  now  been  re- 
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THE  CRIPPLING  EFFECTS  OF  MAL- 
NUTRITION ON  INFANTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  an  out- 
standing article  appeared  i  i  the  April 
issue  of  Redbook  magazine,  one  which 
describes  the  crippling  effe  :ts  of  mal- 
nutrition on  infants.  This  article,  en- 
titled "How  to  Save  Babi  is  for  Two 
Dimes  a  Day."  was  written  by  Virginia 
M.  Hardman.  It  highlights  t  le  dramatic 
results  achieved  by  a  nutrit:  on  program 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  undert  tken  Jointly 
by  the  Memphis  Area  Proj  ;ct  South — 
MAP-South — and  the  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren's Research  Hospital. 

In  the  4  years  MAP-Sou  h  has  been 
working  with  St.  Jude's,  the  i  irogram  has 
restored  some  4,000  children  from  Mem- 
phis to  health.  In  one  area  of  the  city, 
the  yearly  infant  death  ra  e  has  been 
reduced  from  84  per  1,000  lirths  to  20 
per  1,000 — the  national  avenge. 

Malnutrition  can  permant  ntly  disable 
children,  both  physically  an  I  intellectu- 
ally. The  cure  for  hunger  is  food,  but  it 
must  be  provided  to  Infant ;  in  critical 
early  months — before  it  Is  t  lo  late. 

That  Is  why  last  fall  t!  le  Congress 
approved  the  proposal  introi  luced  by  my 
colleague  from  Minnesot  i.  Senator 
Humphrey,  to  enable  local  h(  alth  or  wel- 
fare agencies  and  nonpDfit  private 
groups  to  provide  food  to  pre  ^ant  wom- 
en and  to  infants  endangere  1  by  malnu- 
trition. 

This  measure,  which  I  wi  is  privileged 
to  cosponsor  in  the  Senati ,  recognizes 
that  special  high  quality  f  o  ids  designed 
specifically  for  infants  ough ;  to  be  made 
available  as  part  of  the  Fideral  effort 
to  combat  himger. 

Congress  made  available  $20  million 
each  year  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974  to  serve 
as  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  effort 
to  eliminate  malnutrition  i  among  the 
very  young.  However,  the  adbiinistratlon 
has  refused  to  spend  any  f  mds  for  the 
new  progi-am,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  failed  to  n)ove  forward 
on  its  implementation. 

This  is  another  clear  indication  of  law 
lessness  by  the  executive  bra  ich. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  ;oIleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  carefully  com  Ider  Virginia 
Hardman 's  article  in  Redbo  )k,  and  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  If  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioil,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


How  To  Save  Babies  por  Two 


(By  Virginia  M.  Hardi  lan) 

December.  A  raw  day.  I  am  In  Tennessee, 
walking  through  the  South  ]  lemphis  slum 
neighborhood.  My  companion,  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Mae  Jones,  Is  a  member  of  i  >Iemphis  Area 
Project  South  (MAP-South),  a  community 
self-help  organization.  Workis  g  Jointly  with 
the  St.  Jude  Children's  Resear  :h  Hospital,  of 
Memphis,  women  like  Mrs,  Jones  have 
brought   large   numbers  of  t^dernourlshed 
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children  Into  a  special  nutrition  program.  I 
have  Joined  her  to  learn  how  tl  e  program 
operates. 

Mrs.  Jones  seems  to  know  almost  every 
person,  street  and  house  In  the  ania.  We  wait 
ten  minutes  at  an  unguarded  Inte:  'section  for 
a  freight  train  to  pass.  She  tells  me  that  a 
child  was  killed  here.  In  a  half  tiour's  walk, 
not  a  bus  passes.  Finally  we  react  our  desti- 
nation, a  dilapidated  frame  house.  It  looks 
abandoned.  Mrs.  Jones  knocks  o<i  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  says  the  housewife,  Mrs.  Henry 
Trainer,  who  knows  my  companion  well. 

Inside,  two  little  old  men  are  ^ttlng  on  a 
broken-down  couch;  the  one  suiking  on  a 
bottle  is  Bobby,  aged  three.  He  ar  d  his  four- 
year-old  brother,  Ralphy,  staie  straight 
ahead.  They  have  the  glazed  look  sometimes 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  wh>  have  lost 
Interest  in  life,  who  expect  nothln  g  good  ever 
to  happen  to  them  again. 

Usually  I  get  along  better  wl'  h  children 
than  with  adults.  Not  this  time.  All  my  over- 
tures meet  with  no  response,  and  t  he  children 
finally  retreat  to  the  kitchen,  1<  anlng  mo- 
tionless against  a  table  whUe  1  talk  with 
their  mother. 

She  tells  me  that  Bobby  and  E  alphy  were 
born  in  Memphis,  the  youngest  o!  nine  chil- 
dren, and  she  tells  me  a  little  about  her 
struggle  against  poverty  and  tespalr.  Al- 
though her  husband  works,  the  p  ly  Is  so  low 
and  the  family  so  large  that  it  (  ualifies  for 
food  stamps,  which  are  Issued  by  i  he  Tennes- 
see Department  of  Public  Welfare  md  bought 
at  special  branch  offices  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods. Mrs.  Trainer  spends  $4 )  for  food 
stamps  a  month.  Most  months  With  the 
stamps  she  can  buy  about  $160  wc  rth  of  food, 
which  works  out  to  less  than  60  2ents  a  day 
per  family  member. 

As  we  sit  there  talking  the  Krlnd  blows 
through  the  flimsy  walls  of  th »  five-room 
house.  Mrs.  Trainer  explains  thit  the  fam- 
Uy  uses  only  three  of  the  roomi  in  winter 
to  save  on  heating.  She  ignor^  my  next 
query,  on  the  logistics  of  beddliig  down  11 
people  In  three  rooms.  She  has  the  strength 
of  a  countrywoman  In  Imposing  her  sUences. 
Then  she  opens  a  new  subject,  telling  me 
what  I  already  know — that  Bobby  and  Ralphy 
are  in  the  nutrition  program. 

"They  much  better  than  theylused  to  be. 
Been  on  It  "most  three  years.  TSiey  started 
giving  me  extra  food  for  the  fife  youngest 
all  at  the  same  time.  Then  coupla  weeks  later 
they  took  the  older  ones  too  for  i  >  while.  The 
older  ones  don't  get  It  any  more.  They  over 
six  years  old  and  get  school  lunch  »s  Instead— 
'cept  these  two." 

Bobby  was  three  months  old  bnd  Ralphy 
16  months  when  they  came  in  ;o  the  pro- 
gram. In  Ralphy's  case  the  ur  derdevelop- 
ment  of  his  brain,  caused  by  njalnutrltion, 
may  be  permanent. 

Only  when  we  are  at  the  dool'  and  I  call 
out  to  the  children,  "We're  gsing  now — 
come  say  good-by,"  do  they  verture  out  of 
the  kitchen.  Bobby,  in  a  hoarse  k  Ind  of  whis- 
per, seems  to  be  trying  to  say  { ood-by. 

Out  In  the  street  with  Mrs.  Jo  ties,  I  think 
about  what  I  have  learned  so  f  e  r  about  the 
effects  of  child  malnutrition  an< .  about  this 
nutrition  program  In  Memphis,  which  has 
already  decreased  the  yearly  liifant  death 
rate  in  one  area  of  the  sltim  Irora  84  per 
\SMQ  live  births  to  20  per  1,00),  the  same 
as  the  over-aU  infant  death  fate  In  the 
United  States. 

Malnutrition    can    kill.    That 


is    terrible 

enovigh.  But  malnutrition  In  clilldren  who 
survive  It  can  disable  them  for  life.  It  not 
only  stunts  physical  growth  anl  makes  its 
victims  sickly,  but  also  its  effeit  in  brain- 
cell  development  In  the  first  sl^  months  of 
life  can  be  disastrous. 

These  facts  had  been  given  me  by  Dr.  Don- 
ald P.  Plnkel,  medical  director  of  St.  Jude 
Hospital,  and  his  associate.  Dr.  PatUtis  Zee. 
the  hospital's  nutrition  directoi.  It  Is  their 
concepts  in  relation  to  nutrlti  >n  that  are 
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being  tested  In  the  remarkable  program  oper- 
ated  Jointly  with  MAP-South  m  the  effort 
to  save  the  lives  and  intelligence  of  preschool 
children  In  this  Memphis  slum. 

The  MAP-South  project  has  a  history  dat- 
ing back  to  1964,  when  the  people  of  the  area 
formed  a  community  organization  to  find 
ways  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  In  their 
neighborhood.  This  group  evolved,  with  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Into  a  highly  effective  institution 
that  today  includes  full-time  specialists, 
part-time  neighborhood  aides  (recruited 
from  Impoverished  families  and  counseled  by 
professional  social  workers) ,  as  well  as  VISTA 
and  citizen  volunteers  from  the  community 
at  large.  In  the  four  years  MAP-South  has 
been  working  with  St.  Jude's.  the  program 
has  restored  some  4,000  chUdren  to  health. 
And  It  was  done  by  "prescription" — pre- 
scription for  the  only  cure  and  prevention 
there  Is  for  malnutrition :  food. 

Special  "prescriptions,"  signed  by  St.  Jude 
physicians  or  specially  trained  nurse  prac- 
titioners, are  taken  by  poor  mothers  to  a 
warehouse  flUed  with  surpliu  and  donated 
foods  and  run  by  MAP-South  personnel. 
There  the  mothers  are  given  evaporated 
milk,  enriched  farina,  a  corn-syrup  blend, 
canned  juice,  canned  meat  or  poultry,  can- 
ned vegetables,  mUk-beverage  mix  and  In- 
stant nonfat  dry  milk. 

And  for  Infants  there  Is  SlmUac,  a  special 
formula  reinforced  with  Iron  and  contain- 
ing protein,  lactose,  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
all  the  vitamins  a  baby  needs,  from  A  through 
E.  Cost  of  the  proper  dosage  for  a  baby? 
Twenty-one   cents   a   day— $37.80   for   each 

child  In  the  crucial  first  six  months  of  life 

$37.80  to  support  the  brata  during  its  most 
critical  growth  period,  to  assure  good  physi- 
cal growth,  to  prevent  anemia  and  vitamin 
deficiency.  This  Immensely  valuable  St.  Jude- 
MAP-South  nutrition  program  is  a  pilot  proj- 
ect, and  it  may  pattern  a  pioneering  new  ap- 
proach to  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  In- 
fants of  this  nation. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  continue  on  our  way. 
Our  next  stop  Is  the  warehouse.  I  watch  as 
the  mothers  hand  In  slips  for  ttieir  month's 
supplies  and  sign  receipts.  Sometimes  the 
process  is  slow  as  a  name  Is  laboriously 
printed,  or  quick  when  an  X  is  the  signature; 
only  a  few  seem  to  write  with  ease.  The 
women  wait  on  a  bench  whUe  their  orders 
are  packed  into  cartons  by  two  friendly  and 
busLneoBllke  men. 

"How  do  they  get  those  heavy  cartons 
home?"  I  ask. 

"We're  all  apples  off  the  same  tree,"  says 
one  oS  the  men  cheerfully.  "We  help  each 
other  manage." 

In  an  adjacent  office  two  women — wnploy- 
ees  of  MAP-South — mainum  the  records  of 
families  with  children  on  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram. They  tell  me  that  about  140  people  a 
day  come  In  for  prescribed  food.  I  leaf 
through  a  few  case  hUtorles.  I  find  that  in 
a  surprising  number  of  famines  the  husband 
Is  employed,  but  his  wages  are  pitifully  low. 
There  are  the  Fishers,  for  example.  Mr. 
Fisher  Is  a  day  laborer  for  a  large  barge  com- 
pany. He  earns  $2.26  an  hour.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
PIsher  and  their  eight  children  occupy  a 
four-room  apartment.  The  eight-year-old 
twins  each  are  blind  In  one  eye.  Both  have 
been  hospitalized  for  pneumonia  at  St.  Jude. 
The  other  children  have  been  treated  there 
for  an  assortment  of  Illnesses,  Including 
malnutrition. 

Winter  Is  especially  hard  tor  the  Fishers 
because  It  \s  the  off  season  In  Mr.  Fisher's 
work  and  he  gets  only  two  or  three  days  of 
work  a  week.  Smnetlmes  he's  laid  off  for  a 
week  or  more.  At  such  times,  says  Mr.  PIsher, 
the  family  would  starve  if  St.  Jude  and  MAP- 
South  did  not  help  with  emergency  food. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  leave  taie  warehouse  and 
pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Daisy  Leonard.  Daisy  has 
worked  hard  most  at  her  life.  Her  smile  and 
slim  body  are  girlish,  but  her  eyes  and  hands 
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belong  to  a  woman  of  60.  In  fact,  Daisy  Is  26, 
and  the  head  ot  a  household  of  four  small 
children.  She  has  what  she  calls  an  "income" 
of  $1,740  a  year— Just  $33.46  a  week  to  house, 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  five. 

Daisy's  s(Aooling  ended  with  tfce  sixth 
grade,  when  she  went  into  the  fields  and 
picked  cotton  with  other  members  <rf  her 
family,  sharecroppers  in  Arkansas,  who 
worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  like  beasts  of 
burden.  Seven  years  ago  an  older  sister  broke 
away  and  moved  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  A  year  later  she  sent  for  Daisy, 
who  was  then  20  and  the  mother  of  two 
babies. 

"it  was  another  world.  We  stayed  on  be- 
cause we  have  a  better  chance  in  the  citv. 
Everything's  better  here,  especially  tot  the 
kids.  I  did  day  work — cleaning  bouses  and 
going  out  to  chop  cotton  Jvist  over  the  border. 
In  Mississippi.  Me  and  my  sister  lived  to- 
gether, took  care  of  each  other's  kids.  But 
she  got  married  and  moved  out,  so  now  I 
cant  work.  Don't  have  anyone  to  mind  my 
little  ones." 

There  are  four  children  now,  Letty,  Danny, 
FVankie  and  Glnny. 
What  does  Daisy  want  for  her  children? 
"The  first  thing.  I  want  them  to  have  a 
good  education  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 
That's  why  I  scrimped  and  saved  to  get  this 
TV;  children  gotta  have  something  to  do. 
Then  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  get  good  Jobs 
and  keep  them.  I  want  them  to  be  happy. 
Strong  too. 

"My  two  youngest  was  real  sick  awhile 
back.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  hospital,  I  don't 
know  If  Glnny'd  be  here  today.  They  took  care 
of  Prankle  too — operated  twice  for  his  eyes. 
They  stUl  feeding  both  chUdren." 

The  two  youngest  children  seem  lively  and 
healthy  enough  now.  But  Ginny  was  an  un- 
dersized, Irritable  three-month-old  with  a 
swollen  belly  and  spindly  legs  when  a  St. 
Jude  nurse  first  visited  the  household,  three 
years  ago  last  simmier.  She  was  promptly 
hospitalized  for  treatment  for  severe  mal- 
nutrition. Frankie's  malnutrition  was  less 
critical.  A  nourishing  hlgh-proteln  diet  with 
plenty  of  minerals  and  vitamins  was  pre- 
scribed for  him. 

"I  knew  something  was  wrong  with  the 
baby — she  never  acted  right.  Same  with 
Prankle.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then 
that  hospital  came  and  found  us  like  we 
were  lost.  They  kept  Glnny  In  St.  Jude's 
awhile.  I  was  scared  Just  thinking  about  that 
tiny  little  baby  of  mine  without  her  mother. 
I  knew  they  were  good  to  her.  But  I  missed 
her.  So  I  used  to  walk  there  every  day  to  see 
her." 
Isn't  there  a  bus? 

"Costs  thirty-five  cents.  Each  way." 
So  Daisy  walked  six  mUes  In  the  blazing 
heat  of  a  Memphis  July  to  be  with  her  baby. 
Every  day  for  ten  days. 

The  room  In  which  we  are  sitting  is  the 
only  warm  one  In  the  ramshackle  house.  A 
gas  heater  Is  going,  and  on  top  of  It  Is  a  skil- 
let of  rice  "because  the  kitchen  Is  too  cold 
to  cook  In."  The  stuffing  is  coming  out  of  the 
couch,  but  the  bed  is  carefully  made  up.  The 
only  other  furniture  In  the  room  are  a  chair 
and  a  TV  set. 

Mrs.  Leonard's  monthly  Income  of  $145 
comes  from  the  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren 
welfare  program.  She  pays  $40  a  month  for 
rent.  Gas  and  electricity  run  between  $30 
and  $40  in  this  unhealed  place.  After  rent 
and  utUltles  are  paid,  $70  Is  left.  Thlrty-slx 
doUars  goes  for  food  stamps,  with  which 
Mrs.  Leonard  buys  some  $115  worth  of  food 
each  month.  With  today's  high  prices,  the 
food  is  insufficient  to  feed  the  family  of'  five. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  nutrition  program.  Mrs. 
Leonard  couldn't  manage. 

While  we  talk,  Ginny  and  Prankle  play 
cowboys.  Daisy  Interrupts  them  to  give  Glnny 
a  spoonful  of  peanut  butter.  Prankle  claims 
and  gets  a  spoonful  too. 

"They  eat  It  like  candy,"  Daisy  tells  ma. 


"For  a  while,  when  we  couldnt  get  It  from 
the  warehouse.  I  had  to  8cr^)e  up  the  money 
to  buy  It  because  the  nurse  said  the  chUdren 
need  It.  It  makes  them  grow." 

I  look  at  this  young  mother  trying  so  hard 
— and  alone — to  bring  up  her  children  and 
at  the  roaches  boldly  crawling  along  the 
walls.  Suddenly  the  vermin  and  the  dilapida- 
tion sicken  me.  I  want  out.  Instead  I  ask, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  move?" 

"Into  what?  This  here  Is  the  best  place 
I  ever  had.  We  got  our  own  toUet  and  run- 
ning water— they're  Indoors  and  Just  for  us. 
I'm  happy  here.  I'm  treated  good,  especially 
the  ChUdren." 

Danny  "niomas  Boulevard  connects  two 
worlds,  the  South  Memphis  slimi  and  St. 
Jude.  which  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  town. 
The  hospital  was  buUt  to  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  hopeless  made 
in  1940  by  a  young  man  desperately  strug- 
gling to  break  Into  show  business.  Many 
people  helped  entertainer  Danny  Thomas 
build  the  hospital  that  U  the  fulfillment  of 
that  vow. 

St.  Jude  ChUdren's  Research  Hospital 
opened  Its  doors  nearly  11  years  ago  as  a  re- 
search center  for  catastrophic  childhood  dis- 
eases, includmg  letUccmla  and  other  forms  of 
dystrophy.  No  fees  are  charged.  Patients  come 
from  all  over  the  country,  but  only  on  re- 
ferral by  their  own  doctors.  To  Danny 
Thomas.  "St.  Jude  Hospital  is  what  democ- 
racy Is  all  about — caring  for  each  other  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed,  not  thinking  of 
pay." 

On  my  second  day  In  Memphis,  late  In  the 
afternoon,  I  am  m  the  office  of  the  hospital 
director.  Dr.  Plnkel.  He  Is  a  barrel -chested 
man  in  his  mid-40s.  with  blue  eyes  as  in- 
quisitive as  a  smaU  boy's.  He  seems  like  an 
athlete  eager  to  get  back  to  the  game.  De- 
spite his  courtesy,  it's  clear  that  he  doesn't 
enjoy  talking  to  vlslttog  Journalists,  just  as 
It  was  clear  In  the  clinic  where  we've  already 
met  that  he  very  much  enjoys  chUdren.  He 
has  nine  of  his  own.  After  this  one  item  of 
personal  InformaUon  is  elicited  from  him. 
Dr.  Plnkel  takes  over  the  Interview,  plunging 
mto  the  subject  of  our  meeting. 

"Malnutrition  is  unconstitutional.  It's  also 
unethical  and  immoral. 

"Every  American  child  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  adequately  nourished.  LUe.  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  Impossible 
if  you're  stunted  in  infancy,  physically  and 
mentally.  I  don't  imderstand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  doesn't  take  this 
up." 

This  is  no  radical  firebrand  talking,  as  I 
already  know,  but  a  rather  conservative, 
churchgolng  pUlar  of  society  with  Impeccable 
scientific  credentials.  Everything  about  Dr. 
Plnkel  seems  conventional  except  his  rage 
against  malnutriUon  and  his  battle  to  save 
the  ChUdren. 

"Adequate  diet  is  more  Important  than 
compulsory  education.  Por  If  the  brain  cells 
don't  develop  in  the  first  six  months  of  life, 
they  never  wUl.  And  without  enough  brain 
cells  you  can't  leam.  If  you're  anemic,  as 
almost  aU  malnourished  children  are,  you 
don't  even  have  the  energy  to  try.  Some  folks 
opposed  free  schools  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Today  some  folks  oppose  free  food 
for  children.  Yet  an  infant's  diet  determines 
his  lUe.  Poor  diet  makes  for  poor  people." 

How  widespread  is  malnutrition  among 
preschool  chUdren? 

"Nobody's  ever  taken  a  census.  But  If  you 
consider  the  number  of  working  poor  and 
welfare  families  and  add  to  that  the  tmem- 
ployed,  and  aUow  a  margin  for  poor  eating 
habits  m  the  middle  class,  you'd  get  a  high 
estimate." 
As  high  as  a  mlUlon? 

"I'd  say  many  miUions.  There's  probably 
no  coomiunlty  In  America  to  which  some 
ChUdren  are  not  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion. It's  a  disease,  a  widespread  disease.  We 
need  state  laws  guaranteeing  every  child's 
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gnartfs.  held  tho~pb8lt!ofi^"uhtu  i9'tb"when 
mandatory   rule*  pvit  him   Into  retirement. 

So  he"8  retired  now.  has  a  wUe  and  four 
boys  and  four  glrU.  loves  to  fish  and  dance 
at  Pow-Wows. 

Pow-Wows  are  his  big  love  because  they 
are  his  chance  to  express  his  Indian  heri- 
tage. He  goes  to  the  Yakima  Reservation 
near  Spokane,  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  In 
Red  Lake  Palls.  Minnesota,  and  to  Port 
Tot  ten  near  here — and  he  dances  at  them 
all  in  full  Indian  regalia.  He  attended  a 
national  Pow-Wow  in  Oklahoma,  the  only 
Chlnprwa  th«r# 

Me  !•  a  ChrUttan.  has  a  ferven:  belief 
111  the  Almighty.  hM  IndUn  aymboU  for 
UtKt  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ChrUt  and 
I  he  CroM.  Inalde  hU  prayer  bone  are  "all 
lite  ibtnca  of  the  earth"  eeeda  of  all 
Iriuu  and  vefetablaa.  bon*  partlclea  from 
€l»»r  and  other  animal*— "all  things  needed 
i<y  Mankind." 
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i»ti>T'i  am  sure  We~gi-e  "i 
that  our  economic  system 
continued  eminence    of  thU 
My  remarks  today  will  centi 
private  enterprise  In  air  . 

By  way  of  background, 
recall  that  at  this  time  in 
airlines    were  winding  up 
pointing  year  in  their  hlstoj-y, 
line  losses  of  mwe  than 
year    the    trunkllne    iudustr  f 
total  profits  after  taxes  of  ab<  ut 
Thia   is   Indeed  an    lmpress|v 
TTnwcer   lh3   luluj.trv  pit'uri 
a  ro«y  one,  and  solution  of 
cumplc  <  problems  we  face  wl 
efforts. 

As  a  result  uf  helping  to 
pmblems.  I've  Kalued  some  Ir 
be  of  general  interest.  I  wu 
these  tiioughU  with  you 
lilMhIlKl't   Utreada  of  cltang 
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great  Jfcountry. 
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appropriate  to 
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most  disap- 
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million.  This 
should    show 
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e   turnaround. 
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making  a  profit  on  Hawaiian 
are  too  low.  discount  travel  Is 
slon  of  yield  is  excessive.  The 
selves  cannot  wear  the  white 
and  blame  all  woes  on  the 
confess  to  our  own  inadequacle  i 
to  demonstrate  the  serlotisness 
cial  problem,  last  August. 
land-Hawaii  flights  attained  a 
load  factor,  which  urdiuariiy  w< 
able.  Instead,  we  liad  a  preta  ; 
month  of  August  of  •  /SO.OOO. 
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fair  to  point  out  that  the  Clvjl 
Board  didn't  use  persuasion  or 
five  additional  competitors  Int^ 
The  carriers  acted  on  their  owji 
for  the  new  route  authorities 
lleve   this  did   not  relieve   the 
responsibility  to  use  restraint 
to  route  appllcatlon.i.  The  Boar  I 
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About  60  per  cent  of  United's  employees 
are  represented  by  labor  organizations,  prin- 
cipally the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  and 
the  International  Association  of  Mechanics 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  Now  I've  said  many 
times  that  I  believe  in  the  labor  movement 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  reverse  that  c^lnlon. 
Historically,  unions  have  helped  to  create  a 
standard  of  living  for  American  workers  far 
superior  to  that  which  exists  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Tet,  labor  must  recognize  that  its  welfare 
Is  imhed  with  the  financial  health  of  the 

the  flnanrlal  condition  of  the  Industry  In- 
fluences the  national  economy. 

While  airline  employees  hare  been  receiv- 
ing sisable  Increases  In  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, what  about  Investors?  Have  traffic  galrM. 
eervic*  iniporementa,  and  the  efllctendes  of 
new  technology  brought  them  an  Increased 


ordinary  business  establishments.  In  such""an 
emergency  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
nationallzatimi  would  be  proposed  as  the 
answer. 

It's  generally  believed  that  nationalization 
of  the  British  Railway  System  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  philosophy  of  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernment, but  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Marsh, 
chairman  of  British  Rail,  another  important 
factor  was  Involved.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons, to  quote  him,  was  this:  "The  railways 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the 
new  cipltPl  which  they  required  for  modern - 

trRt  li    ,  ■■    T'l    I  \\<»-   n-nr«l«     tbeT-   hurt    r"r-'-"f 

the  fatal  ttmu  when  the  ixtlllng  stork  was 
worn  out,  and  govemntent  was  the  last  re- 
sort for  financing. 

I  heard  a  railroad  executive  say  recently 
that  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
major  railroad  still  privately  owned  Is  the 
Canadian  Pacific  And  In  this  connection,  you 


will  make  it  possible  to  undo  mistakes,  such 
as  the  one  I  mentioned  In  talking  about  the 
Hawaiian  market.  We  need  procedures  that 
will  enable  the  airlines  to  move  rapidly  in 
correcting  loes  situations. 

Where  two  airlines  are  operating  on  a 
route  without  responding  to  the  need  for 
service  Improvement  and  expansion  to  meet 
growth,  there  should  be  ways  to  stihiulate 
a  change  in  short  order.  Often  in  the  p>ast. 
the  Board's  reaction  to  cases  of  Inadequate 
service  has  been  simply  to  add  another  car- 
rier. I  suggest  M«p  by  the  pourd  of  Its  «u- 

place  service  a-tth  another  carrier,  as  a  more 
appropriate  remedy 

The  optimum  number  of  carriers  for  any 
plven  route  should  l>e  determined  In  rela- 
tion to  proper  levels  of  service  and  th*  need 
to  maintain  reasonable  earnlnpi.  I'm  not 
!<urgpKilng  the  Industry  should  be  sterlllred 
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of  o(»npetltlon — ^thftt  would  be  counter  to 
the  public  Interest — but  I  believe  competi- 
tion In  a  regulatory  framework  should  not 
be  ao  excessive  and  wasteful  as  to  bleed 
off  resources  which  could  be  applied  else- 
where In  serving  the  public. 

The  planning  group  might  also  focus  on 
the  Industry's  future  requirements  for  new 
technology  aircraft.  Historically,  nxlUtary 
research  and  development  contributed  to 
Improvements  In  commercial  aircraft,  but 
this  la  no  longer  true  because  of  changes  In 
the  military  requirements  and  budget.  Who 
win  conceive  and  build  the  aircraft  of  tomor- 
row? Development  costs  will  be  too  great  for 
any  one  manufacturer  to  bear. 

Secor  Browne,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem.  Based  on  technological  leadership, 
this  country  has  supplied  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  Free  World's  commercial  aircraft, 
but  that  leadership  Is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged overseas.  How  will  the  challenge  be 
met?  Mr.  Browne's  solution  is  to  establish 
an  aerospace  reconstruction  finance  corpora- 
tion that  would  provide  loan  guarantees  to 
support  the  development  and  production  of 
new  aircraft.  And  here,  I  point  out,  not  only 
are  airlines  Involved — ^the  problem  affects 
the  aircraft  Industry,  thousands  of  jobs, 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  I  might  add,  a  little 
pride.  We  have  always  had  a  great  "can  do" 
attitude  In  this  country.  Are  we  losing  It? 

Airline  managements.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, fully  recognize  and  actively  assume 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  financial 
conununlty  will  ever  replace  effective  man- 
agerial skills  and  energies  as  the  first-line 
defense  of  free  enterprise  In  air  transporta- 
tion. It  Is  and  it  will  be  the  Job  of  airline 
management  to  preserve  and  to  protect  Its 
present  and  future  business  Independence. 
It  can  do  this  only  by  continuing  to  achieve 
profitable  results  from  Its  operations:  by 
maintaining  efficiency,  along  with  safety  and 
dependability:  by  avoiding  excess  in  sched- 
ule capacities  and  in  service  features:  and 
by  sticking  to  the  business  principle  of  giv- 
ing the  customer  what  he  wants  at  the  low- 
est price  that  will  permit  a  reasonable  profit. 

Our  privately  owned  and  operated  air 
transport  system  has  distinguished  Itself  by 
its  efficiency  and  low  cost  to  the  consumer; 
Its  development  of  new  markets  and  classes 
of  service;  Its  Improvements,  Innovations  and 
technological  advances;  Its  safety  and  de- 
pendability record:  and  Its  ceaseless  efforts 
to  provide  satisfaction  for  millions  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Despite  its  accomplishments,  the  system 
Is  vulnerable  and  Its  survival  will  depend  on 
the  collective  wisdom  of  airline  management, 
our  regulators  and  others  In  government  who 
share  responsibility  for  what  is  now  the  finest 
air  transport  system  in  the  world. 

The  threads  of  possible  change  are  ther^— 
they  should  be  recognized  and  action  Initi- 
ated while  there  Is  still  time. 

Thank  you. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  PRIVACY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
society  becomes  Increasingly  Impersonal 
and  technological,  the  ever  present  dan- 
gers to  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
multiply.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  attention  to  the  problem  of  privacy 
has  resulted  in  a  fine  symposium  in 
the  Columbia  Human  Rights  Law  Re- 
view. Included  in  the  symposium  is  an 
article  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina.  Senator  Ervin,  en- 
titled "The  First  Amendment:  A  Living 
Thought  in  the  Computer  Age."  The 
privacy  symposium  has  now  been  re- 
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THE  CRIPPLING  EFPI  CTS  OP  MAL- 
NUTRITION ON    CNFANTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  an  out- 
standing article  appear  d  in  the  April 
Issue  of  Redbook  maga:  ine,  one  which 
describes  the  crippling  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition on  infants.  1  nis  article,  en- 
titled "How  to  Save  I  abies  for  Two 
Dimes  a  Day,"  was  written  by  Virginia 
M.  Hardman.  It  highlights  the  dramatic 
results  achieved  by  a  nutrition  program 
in  Memphis.  Tenn..  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Memphis  Area  Project  South — 
MAP-South— and  the  3t.  Jude  ChU- 
dren's  Research  Hospital. 

In  the  4  years  MAP-  South  h£is  been 
working  with  St.  Jude's.  he  program  has 
restored  some  4.000  chile  ren  from  Mem- 
phis to  health.  In  one  i  rea  of  the  city, 
the  yearly  Infant  death  rate  has  been 
reduced  from  84  per  l.i  00  births  to  20 
per  1,000 — the  national  i  iverage. 

Malnutrition  can  permanently  disable 
children,  both  physicallj  and  intellectu- 
ally. The  cure  for  hung*  r  is  food,  but  it 
must  be  provided  to  ini  ants  in  critical 
early  months — before  It  Is  too  late. 

That  is  why  last  fa  1  the  Congress 
approved  the  proposal  it  troduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
Humphrey,  to  enable  loci  il  health  or  wel- 
fare agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
groups  to  provide  food  tc  pregnant  wom- 
en and  to  infants  endam  tered  by  malnu- 
trition. 

This  measure,  which  [  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  In  the  Senate,  recognizes 
that  special  high  quality  foods  designed 
specifically  for  infants  ought  to  be  made 
available  as  part  of  the  Federal  effort 
to  combat  hunger.  j 

Congress  made  available  $20  million 
each  year  for  fiscal  1973  fcnd  1974  to  serve 
as  the  beginning  of  a  Nationwide  effort 
to  eliminate  malnutrition  among  the 
very  young.  However,  th^  administration 
has  refused  to  spend  aiiy  funds  for  the 
new  program,  and  the^  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  failed  tp  move  forward 
on  its  implementation, 

This  Is  another  clear  Indication  of  law- 
lessness by  the  executive  branch, 

Mr.  President,  I  lu'ge  ny  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  carefully  Consider  Virginia 
Hardman's  article  In  Reidbook,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th^t  It  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objedtion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Save  Babies  for  t"wo  Dimes  a  Day 
(By  Virginia  M.  H  irdman) 
December.  A  raw  day.  I 
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children  Into  a  special  nutrl  ion  program.  I 
have  Joined  her  to  learn  haxr  the  program 
operates. 

Mrs.  Jones  seems  to  kno^  almost  every 
person,  street  and  house  In  tl:  e  area.  We  wait 
ten  minutes  at  an  unguarded  Intersection  for 
a  freight  train  to  pass.  She  bells  me  that  a 
child  was  killed  here.  In  a  hdf  hour's  walk, 
not  a  bus  passes.  Finally  we  i  each  our  desti- 
nation, a  dilapidated  frame  bouse.  It  looks 
abandoned.  Mrs.  Jones  knocUs  on  the  door. 
"Come  In,"  says  the  houses  rife.  Mrs.  Henry 
Trainer,  who  knows  my  comi  anion  well. 

Inside,  two  little  old  men  |ire  sitting  on  a 
broken-down  couch;  the  on«  sucking  on  a 
bottle  is  Bobby,  aged  three.  He  and  his  four- 
year-old  brother,  Ralphy,  stare  straight 
ahead.  They  have  the  glazed  look  sometimes 
seen  In  the  eyes  of  the  aged  who  have  lost 
Interest  In  life,  who  expect  nc  thing  good  ever 
to  happen  to  them  again. 

tJsually  I  get  along  better  with  children 
than  with  adults.  Not  this  tli  le.  All  my  over- 
tures meet  with  no  response,  i  nd  the  chUdren 
finally  retreat  to  the  kitchen,  leaning  mo- 
tionless against  a  table  while  I  talk  with 
their  mother. 

She  teUs  me  that  Bobby  aid  Ralphy  were 
born  In  Memphis,  the  youngi  st  of  nine  chil- 
dren, and  she  tells  me  a  1  ttle  about  her 
struggle  against  poverty  aiid  despair.  Al- 
though her  husband  works,  t  le  pay  Is  so  low 
and  the  family  so  large  that  It  qualifies  for 
food  stamps,  which  are  issued  by  the  Tennes- 
see Department  of  Public  Wei  Tare  and  bought 
at  special  branch  offices  In  Blum  neighbor- 
hoods. Mrs.  Trainer  spendi  $49  for  food 
stamps  a  month.  Most  mo:iths.  With  the 
stamps  she  can  buy  about  $16  0  worth  of  food, 
which  works  out  to  less  that  60  cents  a  day 
per  family  member. 

As  we  sit  there  talking  the  wind  blows 
through  the  flimsy  walls  oi  the  five-room 
house.  Mrs.  Trainer  explains  that  the  fam- 
ily uses  only  three  of  the  rsoms  In  winter 
to  save  on  heating.  She  Ignores  my  next 
query,  on  the  logistics  of  bedding  down  11 
people  in  three  rooms.  She  1:  as  the  strength 
of  a  countrywoman  In  Impos  ng  her  silences. 
Then  she  opens  a  new  sub  ect.  telling  me 
What  I  already  know — that  B<  bby  and  Ralphy 
are  in  the  nutrition  program. 

"They  much  better  than  they  used  to  be. 
Been  on  it  'most  three  yeais.  They  started 
giving  me  extra  food  for  tte  five  youngest 
all  at  the  same  time.  Then  co  iipla  weeks  later 
they  took  the  older  ones  too  Tor  a  while.  Tlie 
older  ones  don't  get  It  any  more.  They  over 
six  years  old  and  get  school  It  nches  Instead— 
"cept  these  two." 

Bobby  was  three  months  aid  and  Ralphy 
16  months  when  they  cami  i  Into  the  pro- 
gram. In  Ralphy's  case  thr  underdevelop- 
ment of  his  brain,  caused  ly  malnutrition, 
may  be  permanent. 

Only  when  we  are  at  the  door  and  I  call 
out  to  the  ChUdren,  "We'i  e  going  now — 
come  say  good-by,"  do  they  venture  out  of 
the  kitchen.  Bobby,  In  a  hoai  se  kind  of  whis- 
per, seems  to  be  trying  to  aay  good-by. 

Out  In  the  street  with  Mri.  Jones,  I  think 
about  what  I  have  learned  lo  far  about  the 
effects  of  child  malnutrition  and  about  this 
nutrition  program  In  Mem]  this,  which  has 
already  decreased  the  yearly  infant  death 
rate  In  one  area  of  the  slim  from  84  per 
1,000  live  births  to  20  per  1,000.  the  same 
as  the  over-all  Infant  death  rate  In  the 
United  States. 

Malnutrition  can  kill.  Ihat  Is  terrible 
enough.  But  malnutrition  in  children  who 
survive  it  can  disable  them  for  life.  It  not 
only  stunts  physical  growtt  and  makes  its 
victims  sickly,  but  also  Its  effect  in  braln- 
ceU  development  In  the  first  six  months  of 
life  can  be  disastrous. 

These  facts  bad  been  gives  me  by  Dr.  Don- 
ald P.  Plnkel.  medical  dlre<tor  of  St.  Jude 
Hospital,  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Paulus  Zee, 
the  hospital's  nutrition  din  ctor.  It  is  their 
concepts  in  relation  to  nu  ;ritlon  that  are 
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l>elng  tested  in  the  remarkable  program  oper- 
ated Jointly  with  MAP-South  In  the  effort 
to  save  the  lives  and  intelligence  of  preschool 
children  In  this  Memphis  slum. 

The  BiAP-South  project  has  a  history  dat- 
ing back  to  1964,  when  the  people  of  the  area 
formed  a  community  organization  to  find 
ways  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  In  their 
neighborhood.  This  group  evolved,  with  the 
support  of  the  XJ.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Into  a  highly  effective  institution 
.that  today  includes  full-time  specialists, 
part-time  neighborhood  aides  (recruited 
from  impoverished  families  and  counseled  by 
professional  social  workers) .  as  well  as  VISTA 
and  citizen  volunteers  from  the  community 
at  large.  In  the  four  years  MAP-South  has 
been  working  with  St.  Jude's,  the  program 
has  restored  some  4,000  children  to  health. 
And  it  was  done  by  "prescription" — ^pre- 
scription for  the  only  cure  and  prevention 
there  is  for  malnutrition:  food. 

Special  "prescriptions,"  signed  by  St.  Jude 
physicians  or  specially  trained  nurse  prac- 
titioners, are  taken  by  poor  mothers  to  a 
warehouse  filled  with  surplus  and  donated 
foods  and  run  by  MAP-South  personnel. 
There  the  mothers  are  given  evaporated 
milk,  enriched  farina,  a  corn-syrup  blend, 
canned  Juice,  canned  meat  or  poultry,  can- 
ned vegetables,  milk-beverage  mix  and  in- 
stant nonfat  dry  milk. 

And  for  infants  there  is  Similac,  a  special 
formula  reinforced  with  iron  and  contain- 
ing protein,  lactose,  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
all  the  vitamins  a  baby  needs,  from  A  through 
E.  Cost  of  the  proper  dosage  for  a  baby? 
Twenty-one  cents  a  day — $37.80  for  each 
child  in  the  crucial  first  six  months  of  life — 
$37.80  to  support  the  brain  during  its  most 
critical  growth  period,  to  assure  good  physi- 
cal growth,  to  prevent  anemia  and  vitamin 
deficiency.  This  Immensely  valuable  St.  Jude- 
MAP-South  nutrition  program  is  a  pilot  proj- 
ect, and  it  may  pattern  a  pioneering  new  ap- 
proach to  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
fants of  this  nation. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  continue  on  our  way. 
Our  next  stop  Is  the  warehouse.  I  watch  as 
the  mothers  hand  in  slips  for  their  month's 
supplies  and  sign  receipts.  Sometimes  the 
process  is  slow  as  a  name  is  laboriously 
printed,  or  quick  when  an  X  is  the  slgnatTore; 
only  a  few  seem  to  write  with  ease.  The 
women  wait  on  a  bench  while  their  orders 
are  packed  Into  cartons  by  two  friendly  and 
businesslike  men. 

"How  do  they  get  those  heavy  cartons 
home?"  I  ask. 

"We're  aX\  apples  off  the  same  tree,"  says 
one  at  the  men  cheerfully.  "We  help  each 
other  manage." 

In  an  adjacent  office  two  women— employ- 
ees of  MAP-South — maintain  the  records  of 
families  with  children  on  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram. They  tell  me  that  about  140  people  a 
day  come  in  for  prescribed  food.  I  leaf 
through  a  few  case  histories.  I  find  that  in 
a  surprising  number  of  families  the  husband 
is  employed,  but  his  wages  are  pitifully  low. 

There  atre  the  Fishers,  for  example.  Mr. 
Plsher  is  a  day  laborer  for  a  large  barge  com- 
pany. He  earns  $2.26  an  hour.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  and  their  eight  chUdren  occupy  a 
four-room  apartment.  The  eight-yeiur-cdd 
twins  each  are  blind  in  one  eye.  Both  have 
been  hospitalized  for  pneumonia  at  St.  Jude. 
The  other  children  have  been  treated  there 
for  an  assortment  o(f  illnesses,  including 
malnutrition. 

Winter  Is  especially  hard  for  the  Fishers 
because  It  is  the  off  season  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
work  and  he  gets  only  two  or  three  days  of 
work  a  week.  Sometimes  he's  laid  off  for  a 
week  or  more.  At  such  times,  says  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  family  would  starve  if  St.  Jude  and  MAP- 
South  did  not  help  with  emergency  food. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  leave  the  warehouse  and 
pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Daisy  Leonard.  Daisy  has 
worked  hard  most  oi  her  life.  Her  smile  and 
slim  body  are  girlish,  but  her  eyes  and  hands 


belong  to  a  woman  of  50.  In  fact,  Daisy  is  26, 
and  the  hecui  of  a  household  of  four  small 
children.  She  tuts  what  she  calls  an  "Income" 
of  $1,740  a  year — Just  $33.46  a  week  to  house, 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  five. 

Daisy's  schooling  ended  with  the  sixth 
grade,  when  she  went  into  the  fields  and 
picked  cotton  with  other  members  of  her 
family,  sharecroppers  in  Arkansas,  who 
worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  like  beasts  of 
burden.  Seven  years  ago  an  older  sister  broke 
away  and  moved  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  A  year  later  she  sent  for  Daisy, 
who  was  then  20  and  the  mother  of  two 
babies. 

"It  was  another  world.  We  stayed  on  be- 
cause we  have  a  better  chance  in  the  city. 
Everything's  better  here,  especially  for  the 
kids.  I  did  day  work — cleaning  houses  and 
going  out  to  chop  cotton  Just  over  the  border, 
in  Mississippi.  Me  and  my  sister  lived  to- 
gether, took  care  of  each  other's  kids.  But 
she  got  married  and  moved  out,  so  now  I 
can't  work.  Don't  have  anyone  to  mind  my 
little  ones." 

There  are  four  children  now,  Letty,  Danny, 
Prankle  and  Glnny. 

What  does  Daisy  want  for  her  children? 

"The  first  thing,  I  want  them  to  have  a 
good  education  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 
That's  why  I  scrimped  and  saved  to  get  this 
TV;  children  gotta  have  something  to  do. 
Then  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  get  good  Jobs 
and  keep  them.  I  want  them  to  be  happy. 
Strong  too. 

"My  two  youngest  was  real  sick  awhile 
back.  If  It  wasn't  for  the  hospital,  I  don't 
know  If  Glnny'd  be  here  today.  They  took  care 
of  Frankle  too — operated  twice  for  his  eyes. 
They  stUl  feeding  both  chUdren." 

Tlie  two  youngest  children  seem  lively  and 
healthy  enough  now.  But  Glnny  was  an  un- 
dersized, irritable  three-month-old  with  a 
swollen  belly  and  spindly  legs  when  a  St. 
Jude  nurse  first  visited  the  household,  three 
years  ago  last  summer.  She  was  promptly 
hospitalized  for  treatment  for  severe  mal- 
nutrition. Frankle's  malnutrition  was  less 
critical.  A  nourishing  high-protein  diet  with 
plenty  of  minerals  and  vitamins  was  pre- 
scribed for  him. 

"I  knew  something  was  wrong  with  the 
baby — she  never  acted  right.  Same  with 
Frankle.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then 
that  hospital  came  and  found  us  like  we 
were  lost.  They  kept  Glnny  in  St.  Jude's 
awhile.  I  was  scared  Just  thinking  about  that 
tiny  little  baby  of  mine  without  her  mother. 
I  knew  they  were  good  to  her.  But  I  missed 
her.  So  I  used  to  walk  there  every  day  to  see 
her." 

Isn't  there  a  bus? 

"Costs  thirty-five  cents.  Each  way." 

So  Daisy  walked  six  miles  in  the  blazing 
heat  of  a  Memphis  July  to  be  with  her  baby. 
Every  day  for  ten  days. 

The  room  in  which  we  are  sitting  Is  the 
only  warm  one  in  the  ramshackle  house.  A 
gas  heater  is  going,  and  on  top  of  It  is  a  skil- 
let of  rice  "because  the  kitchen  is  too  cold 
to  cook  in."  The  stuffing  is  coming  out  of  the 
couch,  but  the  bed  Is  carefully  made  up.  The 
only  other  furniture  in  the  room  are  a  chair 
and  a  TV  set. 

Mrs.  Leonard's  monthly  Income  of  $145 
comes  from  the  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren 
welfare  program.  She  pays  $40  a  month  for 
rent.  Gas  and  electricity  run  between  $30 
and  $40  in  this  unheated  place.  After  rent 
and  utUlties  are  paid,  $70  Is  left.  Thirty-six 
dollars  goes  for  food  stamps,  with  which 
Mrs.  Leonard  buys  some  $115  worth  of  food 
each  month.  With  today's  high  prices,  the 
food  is  insufficient  to  feed  the  family  of  five. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  nutrition  program.  Mrs. 
Leonard  couldn't  manage. 

While  we  talk,  Glnny  and  Frankle  play 
cowboys.  Daisy  Interrupts  them  to  give  Glnny 
a  spoonful  of  peanut  butter.  Frankle  claims 
and  gets  a  spoonful  too. 

"They  eat  it  like  candy,"  Daisy  tells  me. 


"For  a  while,  when  we  couldn't  get  It  frnn 
the  warehouse,  I  bad  to  scrape  up  the  money 
to  buy  It  because  the  nurse  said  the  children 
need  It.  It  makes  them  grow." 

I  look  at  this  young  mother  trying  so  hard 
— and  alone — to  bring  up  her  chUdren  and 
at  the  roaches  boldly  cravling  along  the 
walls.  Suddenly  the  vermin  and  the  dilapida- 
tion sicke.i  me.  I  want  out.  Instead  I  ask, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  move?" 

"Into  what?  This  here  is  the  best  place 
I  ever  had.  We  got  our  own  toUet  and  run- 
ning water — they're  indoors  and  Just  for  us. 
I'm  happy  here.  I'm  treated  good,  especially 
the  children." 

Daimy  Thomas  Boulevard  connects  two 
worlds,  the  South  Memphis  slum  and  St. 
Jude,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  town. 
The  hospital  was  built  in  fulfiUment  of  a 
vow  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  hopeless  made 
In  1940  by  a  yoting  man  desperately  strug- 
gling to  break  into  show  business.  Many 
people  helped  entertainer  Danny  Thomas 
buUd  the  hospital  that  is  the  fulfillment  of 
that  vow. 

St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital 
opened  its  doors  nearly  11  years  ago  as  a  re- 
search center  for  catastrophic  childhood  dis- 
eases, including  leukemia  and  other  forms  of 
dystrophy.  No  fees  are  charged.  Patients  come 
from  all  over  the  country,  but  only  on  re- 
ferral by  their  own  doctors.  To  Danny 
Thomas,  "St.  Jude  Hospital  is  what  democ- 
racy is  all  about — caring  for  each  other  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed,  not  thinking  of 
pay." 

On  my  second  day  in  Memphis,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  I  am  in  the  office  of  the  hospital 
director.  Dr.  Pinkel.  He  Is  a  barrel-chested 
man  in  his  mid-406,  with  blue  eyes  as  in- 
quisitive as  a  smaU  boy's.  He  seems  like  an 
athlete  eager  to  get  back  to  the  game.  De- 
spite his  courtesy,  it's  clear  that  be  doesn't 
enjoy  talking  to  visiting  Journalists,  Just  as 
it  was  clear  in  the  clinic  where  we've  already 
met  that  he  very  much  enjoys  children.  He 
has  nine  of  his  own.  After  this  one  Item  of 
personal  information  is  elicited  from  him, 
Dr.  Plnkel  takes  over  the  interview,  plunging 
into  the  subject  of  our  meeting. 

"Malnutrition  Is  vmconstitutional.  It's  also 
unethical  and  Immoral. 

"Every  American  child  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  adequately  nourished.  Life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  imptossible 
If  you're  stunted  in  Infancy,  physically  and 
mentally.  I  don't  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  doesn't  take  this 
up." 

This  is  no  radical  firebrand  talking,  as  I 
already  know,  but  a  rather  conservative. 
churchgolng  pUlar  of  society  with  impeccable 
scientific  credentials.  Everything  about  Dr. 
Plnkel  seems  conventional  except  his  rage 
against  malnutrition  and  his  battle  to  save 
the  ChUdren. 

"Adequate  diet  is  more  important  than 
compulsory  education.  For  if  the  brain  cells 
don't  develop  In  the  first  six  months  of  life, 
they  never  wUl.  And  without  enough  brain 
cells  you  can't  learn.  If  you're  anemic,  as 
almost  aU  malnourished  children  are,  you 
don't  even  have  the  energy  to  try.  Some  folks 
opposed  free  schools  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Today  some  folks  oppose  free  food 
for  children.  Yet  an  infant's  diet  determines 
his  life.  Poor  diet  makes  for  poor  people." 

How  widespread  Is  malnutrition  among 
preschool  chUdren? 

"Nobody's  ever  taken  a  census.  But  if  you 
consider  the  number  of  working  poor  and 
welfare  famUles  and  add  to  that  the  unem- 
ployed, and  aUow  a  margin  for  poor  eating 
habits  in  the  middle  class,  you'd  get  a  high 
estimate." 

As  high  as  a  mllllmi? 

"I'd  say  many  mUUons.  There's  probably 
no  community  in  America  in  which  some 
ChUdren  are  not  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion. It's  a  disease,  a  widespread  disease.  We 
need  state  laws  guaranteeing  every  chUd's 
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nutrition.  There's  enough  Inborn,  genetic 
retardation  about  which  nothing  can  be 
done.  But  the  brain  damage  caused  by  pov- 
erty Is  preventable.  All  It  takes  Is  food.  There 
are  Federal  standards  for  animal  care,  none 
for  child  care." 

How  did  St.  Jude  get  started  on  Its  nutri- 
tion program? 

"We  started  by  asking  the  community 
what  was  needed  and  then  did  a  study. 
Once  the  facts  were  clear,  we  devised  a 
method — food  by  prescription.  We  left  taltl- 
atlve  and  control  to  the  MAP-South  people. 
They  receive  the  food  and  dutrlbute  It  and 
they  maintain  a  constant  alert  for  malnour- 
ished children.  We  provide  the  expertise — 
medical  personnel,  nurse  practitioners,  hos- 
pital facilities,  medicine,  vitamins.  Infant 
formula." 

Can  the  Memphis  program  be  duplicated 
elsewhere? 

"Yes.  And  it  should  be.  We've  proved  that 
nutritional  needs  of  a  low-Income  population 
can  be  defined  and  met — and  at  very  low 
cost — If  the  community  Itself  Is  enlisted 
from  the  start.  Memphis  isn't  unique.  Nor 
are  the  affluent  immune  to  the  effects  of 
malnutrition,  here  or  anywhere.  Many  mid- 
dle-class people  don't  know  the  facts  about 
good  nutrition.  Besides,  no  matter  how  far 
away  you  move  from  the  source  of  Infection, 
the  economically  comfortable  family  in  East 
Memphis  gets  sick  too,  and  often  from  a 
disease  that  began  In  the  South  Memphis 
slum.  Poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  every- 
body's children.  The  pomt  is  to  go  out  into 
the  community  and  do  something  there, 
where  the  trouble  starts. 

"We're  dealing  with  a  catastrophic  dis- 
ease. And  as  we've  proved,  it  costs  very  little 
to  save  the  body  and  mind  of  a  child.  Why, 
its  the  bargam  of  the  century!  In  hviman 
terms  the  social  costs  of  malnutrition  are 
devastating.  They're  cumulative.  If  nothing 
Is  done,  your  kids  and  mine  will  have  to  pay 
the  bill." 

Dr.  Zee.  whom  I  meet  next,  looks  like  a 
Dutchman — the  lean.  Intense  sort  often  seen 
in  student  cafes  near  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam, from  which  Zee  himself  was  gradu- 
ated with  an  M.D.  degree  m  1954.  He  then 
came  to  the  United  States,  acquired  a  Ph.D. 
in  biochemistry,  specialized  in  pediatrics  and 
In  1963  became  St.  Jude's  chief  of  nutrition. 
Dr.  Zee  says  that  the  big  push  for  the  nu- 
trition program  came  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martm  Luther  Kine.  in 
1968. 

"We'd  been  working  on  the  nutrition  prob- 
lem since  1964.  But  Dr.  King's  murder  right 
here  in  our  town  was  a  kind  of  catalyst.  Peo- 
ple were  in  a  state  of  shock.  Then  they  said, 
"Lets  do  something.'  Med  students  volun- 
teered. We  went  Into  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple— we  were  appalled  by  what  we  saw.  And 
we  started  a  clinic  for  poor  families. 

"Almost  half  the  kids — forty-four  per- 
cent— had  vitamin  A  deficiency.  That  can  be 
corrected — we  are  correcting  it — for  pennies 
a  day.  We  began  in  a  small  way  with  what- 
ever donated  foods  we  could  get.  Then  in 
1969  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
plemental-food program  enabled  us  to  start 
a  program  for  preschool  children  and  for 
mothers  who  were  nursing  their  babies.  We 
stui  get  donated  food  from  time  to  time  from 
private  companies. 

"Pregnant  women  began  to  concern  us 
too,  smce  brain  damage  can  start  before 
birth.  We  now  have  an  arrangement  with  St. 
Joseph  Hoepital,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  here;  they  provide  the  facilities  and  we 
provide  prenatal  care,  delivery  of  the  babies 
and  postnatal  care. 

"Children  treated  In  early  Infancy  do  best," 
Dr.  Zee  continues.  "Two-  and  three -year-olds, 
already  stunted  and  debilitated  by  malnutri- 
tion, are  difficult  to  treat  and  must  often  be 
hospitalized  for  a  month  or  more.  Half  the  in- 
digent babies  in  the  South  Memphis  area  get 
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Slmllac  with  Iron,  which  meatus  that  anemia 
could  be  virtually  eradicated  in  Memphis.  It's 
Ironic  to  be  spending  sometimes  up  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day  on  hospital 
care  tor  a  baby  that  has  beeii  damaged  by  a 
disease  that  can  be  prevent<>d  for  a  dollar 
fifty  a  week. 

"It  has  been  proved  that  w  1th  early  treat- 
ment, two  years'  catch-up  growth  can  be 
achieved  in  one  year.  But  all  indications  are 
that  If  the  children  are  not  reached  until 
after  Infancy,  they  will  require  help  for  five 
years  or  more  to  correct  dama  ;e  often  caused 
by  only  brief  periods  of  mi  Inutrltton.  In- 
fants respond  rapidly  to  food ;  children  over 
three  do  not. 

"Let  me  show  you  some  si  Ides.  You'll  see 
what  food  can  do." 

I  see  and  am  condemned  by  what  I  see. 
Some  of  the  slides  could  hav  >  been  made  In 
Blaf ra.  Through  some  curlou  i  transposition, 
we  who  eat  three  meals  a  lay  have  con- 
vinced the  hungry  that  it's  ihameful  to  be 
poor  in  rich  America.  Now  it's  I  who  am 
ashamed. 

Dr.  Zee,  misreading  my  s  lence,  tries  to 
explain  to  me  how  it  feels  to  go  hungry  day 
after  day. 

"Believe  me,  malnutrition  Is  an  affliction. 
I  know.  It  happened  to  ra  a  when  I  was 
twelve,  in  the  Second  World  }  /ar,  Just  before 
the  Allied  breakthrough  at  th  e  Ardennes.  We 
lived  tn  Hoorn,  north  of  J  jnsterdam.  My 
father  was  a  physician,  the  Family  well  off. 
We  had  books,  records — Shak<  speare,  Beetho- 
ven, all  the  classics.  But  non  e  of  us  read  or 
listened  to  music.  We  sat  in  gloom,  apathy. 
All  we  could  think  of  was  f  o<  id,  how  to  steal 
or  beg  something  to  eat." 

Dr.  Zee  abruptly  changes  t  le  subject.  Two 
years  after  the  event,  he  Is  i  till  Incensed  at 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultu  -e  for  removing 
peanut  butter,  scrambled-eg ;  mix  and  de- 
hydrated potatoes  from  the  supplementary- 
food  program.  "That  one  ac  t  took  out  one 
third  of  the  proteins  and  cal  sries." 

Peanut  butter  and  scrambl  id-egg  mix  have 
since  been  restored,  but  froi  n  time  to  time 
other  crucial  foods,  such  a  canned  meat, 
canned  vegetables  and  Instai  t  dry  milk,  dis- 
appear from  the  list. 

The  regional  office  of  the  I  SDA  holds  that 
such  Items  can  be  purcht  sed  with  food 
stamps. 

Dr.  Zee  points  out  that  mai  y  mothers  can't 
buy  the  stamps  because  the! '  husbands  may 
earn  a  fraction  more  than  Ls  permitted  to 
qualify  for  tne  program,  or  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  spend  for  the  stamps  the  mini- 
mum number  of  cash  dollars  per  member  of 
the  family  required  under  the  program.  Many 
who  can  buy  stamps  don'1  know  enough 
about  nutrition  to  buy  hlgh'^roteln  foods. 

The  doctor's  argument  for  <  ducatlon  In  nu- 
trition as  well  as  for  more  'ree,  nourishing 
food  for  the  poor  Is  persuai  Ive,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  U.S.  Departmen  t  of  Agriculture 
food  program  was  designed  i  irlmarlly  not  to 
feed  the  hungry  but  to  remov  i  farm  surpluses 
and  support  farm  prices. 

The  Administration  Itself  bas  bluntly  ob- 
served: "Their  ['surplus  loods']  privaarj 
thrust  Is  to  help  balance  he  agricultural 
economy.  .  .  ." 

In  contrast  the  U.S.  Con  p-ess  has  given 
priority  to  nutritious  food  Tor  infants,  re- 
gardless of  farm  interests,  aQd  there  is  hope 
today  that  at  least  a  beglnnfeig  can  be  made 
to  eliminate  malnutrition  In  the  children 
of  the  poor  through  projects  similar  to  the 
St.  Jude-MAP-South  nutrltfon,  experiment. 
This  hope  Is  contingent  on  inew  legislation, 
enacted  last  fall,  which  enables  local  health 
or  welfare  agencies  and  p  Ivate  nonprofit 
groups  to  provide  food  to 
and  lactatlng  women  and  totinfants  who  are 
"nutritional  risks." 

The  Department  of  Agricufture  Is  in  charge 
of  the  operation,  but  the  nei '  program  is  not 
limited  to  surplus  foods.  The  emphasis 
rather  Is  on  special  foods  fhat,  as  defined 
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by  the  Congressional  act,  contain  "high- 
quality  protein,  iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A  and 
vitamin  0."  Perhaps  with  reference  to  such 
products  as  Slmllac,  the  bill  (dso  specifies 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  program  will  also  include  any 
commercially  formulated  prepamtion  design- 
ed specifically  for  the  nourist^nent  of  in- 
fants. I 

Twenty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose  for  each  of  two  years — ^the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  [the  one  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  This  cleany  is  insuffi- 
cient to  solve  the  national  proplem  of  mal- 
nutrition, which  affects  million^  of  our  chil- 
dren, but  It  covad  be  a  beginnlhg — the  start 
of  what  might  be  a  great   ex^rlment. 

The  Department  of  AgricultuBes  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  this  experiment,  ^owever,  was 
made  evident  when  by  late  January  of  1973 
It  had  failed  to  set  up  the  necenary  machin- 
ery for  the  special  infant-feeling  projects. 

The  success  of  the  program  Authorized  by 
Congress  thus  depends  heavily  Ton  efforts  by 
Americans  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  letters  ^ould  be  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  of  Agrlciuture  Earl  L. 
Butz,  urging  an  end  to  delajs  In  feeding 
hungry  children.  Americans  cln  also  write 
to  the  President,  their  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators in  support  of  this  special  $20-mllllon 
Infant-food  legislation,  which  has  biparti- 
san support.  Women  can  help  directly  by 
stimulating  the  creation  of  prbjects  similar 
to  the  St.  Jude-MAP-South  effort  in  their 
own  cities  and  towns.  ] 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  to  jjour  congress- 
man for  a  copy  of  Public  Lawl  92-433.  Read 
Section  17,  entitled  "Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program."  Contact  your  16cal  health  or 
welfare  department  or  hospital  or  other  so- 
cial agency,  and  \wge  It  to  help  you  begm  a 
community  rescue  operation  In  your  own 
town.  r 

The  legislative  go-ahead  froii  Congress  is 
clear;  citizen  initiative  and  support  can  move 
that  act  into  action.  Successful  feeding  pro- 
grams this  year  and  next  could  be  the  basis 
for  an  ongomg  national  effort  to  give  every 
baby  in  the  nation  a  healthful  diet. 

What  a  way  to  celebrate  America's  upcom- 
ing 200th  anniversary!  T 

(Editors'  Note:  Names  of  fatollles  on  the 
nutrition  program  have  been  changed  to  pro- 
tect their  privacy.)  | 

A   MESSAGE  FROM  DANNT  VHOMAS 

Malnutrition  is  not  conflnea  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country  or  to  any  particular 
group  of  people.  It  is  a  nationtj  problem  and 
a  common  one.  The  St.  Jude-M^-South  nu- 
trition program  Is  a  working  model  that  can 
be  adopted  by  any  community!  in  the  coun- 
try willing  to  use  existing  fadllities  to  save 
its  children  from  the  disability  and  death 
caused  by  malnutrition.  Requests  for  infor- 
mation on  setting  up  such  a  program  may 
be  sent  to  St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hos- 
pital, Dept.  RB,  P.O.  Box  318,  Memphis, 
Tennessee  38101.  Contributions  to  St.  Jude 
for  its  battle  aaglnst  malnutril  ion  and  other 
catastrophic  childhood  disease)  may  be  sent 
to  the  same  address,  checks  mi  ,de  payable  to 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  1  ospital. 


BY    THE 
WATER- 
BOARD    OP 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTEI  i 
PACIFIC      NORTHWEST ' 
WAYS    ASSOCIA'nON 
DIRECTORS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
meeting  on  March  29,  1973  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Waterways  Asso(  iation  board 
of  directors  adopted  two  resolutions 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten 
tion  of  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public.  The  first  stressed  lihe  need  for 
the  immediate  building  o£  the  trans- 
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Alaska  pipeline  and  requested  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  soon. 

The  second  urged  the  study  of  timber 
resources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in- 
cluding the  use,  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing thereof.  It  also  Indicated  the  unde- 
sirabillty  of  a  total  ban  on  log  exports  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  mirror  the 
feelings  of  Alaska.  Both  of  these  issues 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  our  State. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  both 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Board  Resolution  No.  I 

TRANS-ALASKA  PXPXUNS 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  grave  energy  Bhc»tage  which 
theatens  the  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  Its  citizens. 

The  reserves  of  oU  and  gas  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  those  already  proven  and 
those  which  remain  to  be  discovered,  can 
most  substantially  alleviate  the  Nation's 
energy  shortage. 

Those  reserves  can  most  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically be  brought  to  productive  use  fM- 
the  Nation  by  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  which,  after  intense  and  thorough 
study,  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  superior  to  other 
alternative  means  of  transporting  those  re- 
serves to  domestic  markets. 

The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  wUl  ma- 
terially stimulate  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  vrill  provide  needed  economic 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation  In  the  form  of 
reduction  of  balance  of  payments  deficits. 
Improvement  in  our  Nation's  merchant  fleet 
and  otherwise. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Waterways  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  its  branches,  to  take  aU 
steps  necessary  to  Immediately  authorize 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  System  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Including  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  such 
legislation  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the 
System  to  be  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
constructed,  operated  and  maintained. 

Board  Resolution  No.  11 

USE   OF  PACmC   NORTHWEST   TIMBER   RESOURCES 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Waterways  Associa- 
tion Is  fully  cognizant  of  the  diverse  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  factors  Involved  In 
the  harvesting,  marketing  and  use  of  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  region. 

These  resources  play  a  significant  role  In 
both  domestic  and  export  markets. 

The  Association  believes  that  decision 
which  mvolves  a  long-range  commitment  for 
the  use  of  this,  or  any  other,  resource  should 
be  made  only  after  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  factors  and  alternatives. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Waterways  Associa- 
tion does  not  feel  that  a  total  ban  on  log 
exports  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  region 
at  this  time. 

The  Association  lu-ges  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  conduct  necessary  studies  and  institute 
necessary  management  practices  to  resolve 
this  problem  and  to  make  avaUable  funds  to 
achieve  these  ends  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 


84th  birthday.  This  Is  not  only  an  oc- 
casion to  honor  him,  but  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  his 
accomplishments. 

The  six  decades  that  he  has  dedicated 
to  bettering  America  should  teach  us  that 
social  change  cannot  come  in  a  single 
stroke,  but  must  grow  out  of  hard  work 
and  constant  struggle.  Indeed,  it  took  Mr. 
Randolph  almost  a  dozen  years  to  orga- 
nize the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters.  There  were  many  times  that  he 
might  have  quit,  but  he  refused  to  give 
up.  There  were  many  times  that  he  might 
have  abandoned  his  faith  in  democracy, 
but  he  remained  steadfast.  And  once  this 
great  union  was  organized,  he  might  have 
sat  back  and  let  others  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  social  justice,  but  he  per- 
sisted. 

He  led  the  campaign  to  integrate  the 
defense  plants  during  World  War  II;  he 
led  the  successful  struggle  to  integrate 
the  Armed  Forces — in  close  alliance  with 
another  fighter,  Harry  S  Truman.  Fifteen 
years  later,  he  was  still  in  the  forefront — 
as  the  leader  of  the  historic  "March  on 
Washington"  in  1963.  Since  then,  he  has 
continued  the  fight  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  discrimination  frcwn  the  labor 
movement. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  done  much  for 
America,  for  he  has  moved  us  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  highest  ideals.  But  his 
career  also  teaches  us  that  true  hu- 
manitarisui  concern  cannot  be  confined 
merely  to  one's  own  people  or  society. 
His  leadership  in  obtaining  racial  justice 
in  America  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
threat  of  fascism  in  Europe  for  he  spoke 
out  forcefully  against  the  isolationism 
of  the  1930's.  His  leadership  in  obtaining 
economic  justice  in  America  has  not 
blinded  him  to  the  threat  of  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left,  for  he  has  not  been 
swayed  by  the  winds  of  fad  and  fashion. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  has  foimd  the 
proper  balance  between  concern  for  one's 
own  people  and  concern  for  people 
around  the  world.  He  once  said — 

Salvation  for  a  race,  nation,  or  class  must 
come  from  within.  Freedom  Is  never  granted; 
it  is  won.  Justice  Is  never  given;  It  Is  ex- 
acted. Freedom  and  Justice  must  be  strug- 
gled for  by  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  and 
races,  and  the  struggle  must  be  continuous. 

Mr.  President,  even  today  we  still  hear 
voices  which  preach  racial  division  at 
home  while  other  voices  urge  us  to  turn 
our  back  on  those  struggling  for  individ- 
ual liberty  abroad.  But  the  career  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
rebuttals.  And  he  has  inspired  a  whole 
new  generation  to  press  on  toward  a  free 
and  just  world. 

All  Americans  should  be  grateful  for 
his  long  career  of  service  to  mankind, 
and  I  know  that  they  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
15,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  20th  century,  celebrated  his 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  JURISDICTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor,  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Brock,  a  resolution  for  a  tempo- 
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rary  select  committee  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
recently  authorized  a  similar  committee 
with  Congressmen  Richard  Bolling  and 
Dave  Martin  serving  as  cochairmen.  Our 
committee  would  be  patterned  after 
theirs,  with  authority  to  examine  a  whole 
range  of  committee  matters — the  num- 
ber of  committees  and  subcommittees, 
their  rules  and  procedures,  their  size,  the 
breadth  of  their  jurisdiction,  whether 
they  are  open  to  media  coverage,  the 
staffing,  space,  equipment,  and  even  the 
appointment  of  Senate  conferees.  Tern 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  sit  on  the 
committee,  five  from  the  majority  and 
five  from  the  minority  party.  A  budget  of 
$1,500,000  would  match  the  House  ap- 
propriation and  would  be  shared  equally 
by  the  members  of  both  parties.  The 
committee's  duration  would  be  limited 
to  the  remainder  of  this  Congress. 

Just  as  the  prestige  of  the  Congress  is 
inextricably  linked  to  how  effective  an 
institution  it  is,  so,  when  public  support 
for  the  legislative  branch  falls  to  a  low 
of  26  percent,  the  preeminence  accorded 
Congress  in  the  Constitution  is  clearly 
diminished  as  well.  No  concern  of  mine 
is  greater  than  restoring  this  body  to  its 
constitutional  equality.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  stumbling  block  to  achieving  a 
Government  capable  of  winning  the  re- 
spect and  faith  of  the  people  is  our  in- 
ability to  establish  wise  policy  priorities 
and  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

The  committee  structure  no  longer 
matches  congressional  needs,  and  we  all 
feel  the  frustration  of  the  present  system 
in  different  ways.  When  William  Ruckel- 
shaus,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  comes  to  Con- 
gress to  talk  about  the  environment,  it  is 
not  a  simple  matter.  Depending  upon  the 
subject  at  hand,  he  could  appear  before 
as  many  as  three  committees.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  solid  wastes  and  how  they  are 
generated,  it  is  handled  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Commerce;  if  the  subject  is  the 
disposition  of  solid  wastes,  it  is  handled 
by  a  Public  Works  Subcommittee;  and 
still  other  matters  are  handled  by  the 
Interior  Committee. 

If  Henry  Kissinger  is  invited  to  the 
Hill,  the  situation  is  similar.  His  re- 
marks might  be  appr<HJriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  but 
they  might  also  be  suitable  for  Armed 
Services  or  Appropriations.  We  have  no 
committee  which  considers  our  national 
security  pohcy  as  a  whole. 

While  we  have  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  there  is  no  single  com- 
mittee to  consider  all  our  energy  needs. 
There  are  no  committees  to  match  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  Departments  of 
Human  Resources,  Natural  Resources,  or 
Community  Development.  No  wonder 
that  Presidential  assistants,  executive  of- 
ficials, and  the  public  as  a  whole  view 
Congress  as  an  unending  maze  of  sep- 
arate and  isolated  fiefdoms.  While  a  few 
of  us  delight  in  accepting  the  challenge 
of  finding  a  path  through  the  maze,  most 
Americans  have  decided  they  have  better 
things  to  do  than  pay  attention  to  such 
games. 
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The  dominant  messsige  of  the  ad  hoc 
reform  hearings  which  I  held  along  with 
Senator  Stevenson  last  December  is  that 
the  public  is  fed  up  with  an  Ineffective, 
archaic  government  which  cannot  re- 
spond efficiently  to  the  will  of  the  elec- 
torate. Among  the  laundry  list  of  reform 
proposals  that  were  offered,  none  was 
more  important  than  the  proposal  that 
we  examine  our  own  ability  to  determine 
sound  national  policy  and  oversee  the 
executive  branch. 

The  healthy  reform  spirit  I  sensed  at 
the  start  of  this  Congress  has  begun  to 
be  dissipated  as  we  have  all  become 
enmeshed  In  our  individual  responsibili- 
ties. Our  resolution  would  refocus  the 
Senate  upon  Its  most  Important  collec- 
tive task. — restoring  the  effectiveness  of 
our  branch  of  Government. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  about  another  Con- 
gress— 

Fellow-cltlzens.  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration 
wUI  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  Insignificance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  In 
honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation. 

Our  proposal  for  a  select  committee  to 
review  the  structure  of  committees  rep- 
resents something  of  a  "flery  trial" 
through  which  this  Congress  must  pass 
In  order  to  reclaim  the  honor  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  I  have  confidence  that 
this  path  will  reafOrm  the  wisdom  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  in  writing  a  Consti- 
tution that  sets  forth  three  equally 
powerful  branch  within  our  democracy. 


THE  PROPOSED  CLOSING  OP  NAVAL 
PAdLTTIES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  abso- 
lutely outraged  at  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
today  to  close  two  major  naval  facilities 
In  Rhode  Island. 

This  move  wiU  have  a  brutal  effect  on 
many,  many  citizens  of  my  State.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  figures,  there 
will  be  more  than  4,500  civilians— men 
and  women  who  have  given  years  of  their 
lives  to  hard  and  conscientious  work  for 
the  Navy— who  will  be  put  out  of  work. 
This  Is  shameful. 

The  closing  of  the  Quonset  Point  Naval 
Air  Station  and  Naval  Air  Rework  Pacll- 
Ity  and  the  departure  of  the  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Force-Atlantic  from  the  New- 
port Navy  Base  will  not  only  hurt  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  These  moves 
will  also  weaken  our  national  security 
and  cost  our  taxpayers  money. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  detailed  studies  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  called  these 
figures  to  the  attention  of  Department 
of  Defense  officials.  Including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  never  once  have  they 
refuted  the  figures. 

The  lack  of  a  refutation  indicates  to 
me  that  neither  strategic  nor  economic 
considerations  played  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sion to  close  these  facilities. 

Prom  a  strategic  standpoint,  these  fig- 
ures show  that  the  round  trip  from  Nor- 
folk to  Gibraltar,  at  an  average  steam- 
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ing  speed  of  16  knots,  takei  26  more  hours 
than  the  round  trip  fron  Newport  to 
Gibraltar.  The  roimd  trlpf: 

ton  to  Gibraltar  takes     . 

than  the  roimd  trip  froii  Newport  and 
the  round  trip  from  Ma,T)ort  takes  76 
more  hours  than  that  f rot  i  Newport. 

Similarly,  when  the  destination  is  the 
Norwegian  Sea,  It  takes  82  more  hours 
from  Norfolk,  58  mora  hours  from 
Charleston  and  82  morfe  hours  from 
Mayport — all  in  comparson  with  the 
round  trip  from  Newport, 

Prom  an  economic  star^point,  the  in- 
creased costs  of  moving  ( lur  ships  from 
these  other  ports  to  the  c  uty  stations  is 
substantial.  Not  counting  the  salaries  of 
the  crews  or  the  depreciat  ion  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  actual  operatlnf  costs  of  fuel 
and  maintenance  for  a  CVS-11  ASW 
aircraft  carrier  is  $2,070  per  steaming 

hour  and  for  a  destroyer-  -DD  Pram  1 

is  $61  per  steaming  hour. 

This  means  that  a  ro|md  trip  from 
Norfolk  to  Gibraltar  for  an  aircraft  car- 
rier costs  $53,820  more  ti»n  such  a  trip 
from  Newport.  A  roiu  d  trip  from 
Charleston  to  Gibraltar  costs  $120,060 
more  than  from  Newpon  and  a  roimd 
trip  from  Mayport  to  C  ibraltar  costs 
$157,320  more  than  from  Newport. 

When  the  destination  is  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  the  round  trip  from  Norfolk  costs 
$66,240  more  than  from  Newport;  the 
round  trip  from  Chariest  >n  costs  $120,- 
060  more  than  from  Newport;  and  the 
round  trip  from  Mayport  costs  $169,740 
more  than  from  Newport. 

For  the  destroyer  sailing  to  Gibraltar, 
the  round  trip  from  Norfcflk  costs  $1,586 
more  than  from  Newport;  the  roimd  trip 
from  Charleston  costs  $3,^38  more  than 
from  Newport;  and  the  r<  und  trip  from 
Mayport  costs  $4,636  mere  than  from 
Newport. 

When  the  destroyer's  destination  Is 
the  Norwegian  Sea,  the  n  und  trip  from 
Norfolk  costs  $1,952  mce  than  from 
Newport;  the  round  trip  from  Charles- 
ton costs  $3,538  more  thun  from  New- 
port; and  the  round  trip  from  Mayport 
costs  $5,002  more  than  1  rom  Newport. 

I  have  also  had  a  spec  al  study  done 
by  the  General  Accountln  5  Office  on  the 
performance  of  the  Navi  1  Air  Rework 
Facility,  another  vital  fa  illlty  that  the 
Defense  Department  plan ;  to  close.  This 
closing  would  result  In  th(  loss  of  almost 
4,000  civilian  jobs  in  Rhod  i  Island. 

The  GAO  study  confirmj  my  long-held 
belief  that  the  tradition^  of  efficiency 
and  quality  at  the  Quonset  NARP  are  of 
the  highest  order.  T 

The  GAO  figures  indicate  that,  among 
all  the  NARPs  on  the  east  coast,  Quonset 
has  the  best  ratio  of  actual  man  hours 
and  production  man  hou  rs  in  contrast 
to  DOD  allocated  hours  fc  r  work  assign- 
ments. 

These  figures  demonstra  te  that  neither 
strategy  nor  economy  guic  ed  the  admin- 
istration in  its  decision    -a 

facilities.  Therefore  I  musi  . 

either  prejudice  against  )ur  section  of 
the  country  or  whim  mi^t  have  guided 
this  decision- 

This  decision  was  just  p  ain  wrong  and 
the  manner  In  which  it  ■  ras  arrived  at 
is  also  wrong.  I  simply  d  >  not  see  how 
It  can  be  justified. 


Another  frustrating  asjiect  of  this 
wrong  decision  is  that  ou-  more  than 
2,000  bases  and  facilities  ab  -oad,  each  of 
them  a  potential  hostage  in  case  of 
hostilities  and  a  further  pre  d  to  military 
involvement  In  other  nations,  are  left 
untouched  and  unscathed  by  these  base 
closings. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  far  better  [that  the  re- 
sources of  these  bases  and  facilities  bene- 
fit  our  own  people  and  not  the  foreign 
countries  around  the  world. 
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JOHN  F.  STEVENS:  ENGINEERINO 
GIANT  AND  CREATIVE  GENIUS 
OP  THE  PANAMA  CANI 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  truly  towering  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Panama  Can»l  was  John 
Prank  Stevens— 1853-1946— of  West 
Gardiner,  Me.,  who  was  [Chief  Engi- 
neer—1905-1907— of  the  Istlimian  Canal 
Commission  that  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal.  Fob  his  creative 
work  in  its  design  and  in  organizing  the 
forces  for  Its  construction,  and  bringing 
the  project  to  the  point  where  success 
was  assured.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt In  1907,  in  spite  of  thi  resignation 
of  Stevens,  appointed  hlmias  the  first 
official  to  hold  the  combliied  positions 
of  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  of  that 
commission. 

The  1972  annual  meeilng  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  held  on  October  21  at  the  highly 
respected  Cosmos  Club  In  the  capital 
city  of  our  country,  was  In  honor  of 
former  Chairman  and  Chef  Engineer 
Stevens  and  In  recognition  of  the  102d 
birthday  of  the  late  Govtmor  of  the 
Canal  Zone — 1910-1913— aid  Congress- 
man—1923-1933— Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
who,  for  many  years  until  lis  death  on 
January  6,  1973,  was  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission— 1910-1913. 

In  a  very  real  sense  Governor  That- 
cher after  leaving  Canal  service  never 
lost  his  interest  in  the  Isthmian  land 
and  its  people,  but  constantly  labored 
for  their  well-being.  In  !o  doing  he 
served  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  builders  of  the  Canal  aiid  those  who 
will  modernize  it.  In  recog  lition  of  his 
many  services,  the  Congress  in  1961 
designated  the  great  bridg;  across  the 
Pacific  entrance  of  the  Car^l  at  Balboa 
as  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 

Featured  on  the  Society'!  October  21 
program  was  an  eloquent  tribute  In  verse 
by  Governor  Thatcher  to  Stevens,  which 
I  now  quote: 

Amongst  all  those  whose  labors  t 

To  blend,  as  one,  the  seas  at    Panama- 
There  was  none  greater  than  John  Stevens; 

and 
The  passing  years  bear  witness 


More  clearly  than  the  others  t  ad  foreseen — 


and  lake. 


The  value  of  the  plan  for  lock 
And  let  Authority — In  doubt  h  stween 
Diverse  designs — ^the  wiser  ch  )lce  to  make. 
Possessed  of  genius  rare,  with  1  ikllls  supreme 
And  ripened  knowledge  gained 

vast — 

He  shaped  the  molds  to  vitalise  the  Dream 
Which  has  eo  long  persisted  li^the  Past. 
His  all  he  gave  to  serve  the  lithmlan  task; 
What  more  could  men  demand,  or  duty  ask? 

The   meeting  was   truly  of  superior 
character — expertly  planned  and  effec- 


cleft  the  land 


He  foresaw — 
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tlvely  executed.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Neal  Pitzsimons,  C.E..  historian 
of  the  American  Society  of  CivU  Engi- 
neers, and  Vice  Adm.  T.  G.  W.  Settle, 
a  distinguished  naval  officer  smd  student 
of  canal  problems.  The  invocation  wm 
by  Capt.  Gerald  H.  Sargent,  Chaplain 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  personnel  officer. 
Chaplain's  Division,  Navy  Department. 

Interesting  features  of  the  program 
were  a  fine  musical  prelude  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Ceremonial  Band  with  Lt. 
James  M.  Danielsen  conducting,  a  series 
of  still  pictures  of  the  canal  shown  by 
Vice  Admiral  Settle  in  the  course  of  his 
response  to  the  principal  speaker,  films 
showing  a  rapid  transit  of  the  canal  and 
the  trsmsit  of  the  Tokyo  Bay,  the  largest 
vessel  ever  to  cross  the  Isthmus — 950 
feet  long  and  105  feet  10  inches  wide— 
and  the  Introduction  of  two  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  had  participated 
In  the  canal's  construction. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were 
the  following: 

Hon.  John  H.  Beed,  former  Governor  of 
Maine,  and  Mrs.  Reed: 

John  P.  Stevens  III  and  bis  son,  Donald 
H.  Stevens,  grandson  and  great  grandson,  re- 
spectively, of  former  Chief  Engineer  Stevens; 

Rear  Adm.  Calvin  B.  Oalloway  (M.C.),  UB. 
Navy,  Retired,  president  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  and  Mrs.  Oalloway; 

Herman  H.  Dlnsmore,  former  foreig;n  af- 
fairs editor.  New  York  Times; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S.  Army.  Re- 
tired, eminent  military  strategist  and  author; 

Jon  P.  Speller,  author  of  the  recent  book, 
"The  Panama  Canal:  Heart  of  America's 
Security." 

The  society,  largely  composed  of  persons 
knowledgeable  of  Canal  history  and  prob- 
lems, adopted  at  this  meeting  a  resolution 
summarizing  the  contributions  of  Stevens 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  supporting  his 
election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are:  Capt.  Miles 
P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  president; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Holle,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, vice  president;  and  Prof.  Richard  B. 
O'Keeffe  of  George  Mason  University,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

In  order  that  a  suitable  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  1972  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  may 
be  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
principal  parts,  including  the  previously  In- 
dicated resolution,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
Bt  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Invocation  bt  Capt.  Gerald  H.  Sargent 
Eternal  God,  who  has  given  us  this  great 
land  as  our  heritage,  grant  us  Your  blessings 
as  we  gather  for  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Increase  our  gratitude,  O  Lord,  for  John  P. 
Stevens  whom  we  honor  today — for  his  serv- 
ice to  mankind  and  his  great  Influences  for 
good  that  have  made  this  wwld  richer  be- 
cause of  his  presence.  We  thank  Thee,  Our 
Father,  for  the  visions  of  all  the  farsighted 
men  whom  we  remember  and  recognize  in 
our  meeting  this  day.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  courage  and  strength  of  these  heroic  men 
who  dared  to  set  aside  the  concepts  of  the 
past  and  who  boldly  took  daring  and  noble 
steps  into  the  future.  Awaken  anew  our  spirit 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  devotion  to  duty,  the 
valor  and  the  sacrifice  demonstrated  by  their 
accomplishment.  We  pray  that  from  the 
Inspiration  of  the  past  and  of  this  present 
hour,  we  may  go  forth  thU  day  with  renewed 
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zeal,  to  ever  greater  service  to  the  world,  to 
our  nation  and  to  Thee. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  ask  that  Tou  will 
bless  this  food  to  our  use  and  each  one  of 
us  to  Your  service.  This  we  ask  In  Your  name. 
Amen. 


Prolog 
(By  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.) 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety, Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

The  program  today  Is  the  third  In  a  series 
of  our  revitalized  society.  The  first,  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1970,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  66th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  100th  birthday  of  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H.  Thatcher  when  our  so- 
ciety paid  its  highest  tribute  to  Its  most 
venerable  member,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Conunlsslon  that  suptervlsed 
the  construction  of  the  great  waterway.  That 
day  was  also  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
widening  of  GaUlard  Cut  from  300  feet  to  500 
feet,  an  important  part  of  canal  moderni- 
zation started  In  1959  and  costing  about 
»96,000,000. 

In  the  second  of  the  series,  on  October  16, 
1971,  our  society  honored  all  the  builders, 
operators  and  defenders  of  the  Canal  and  rec- 
ognized the  lOlst  birthday  of  Governor  That- 
cher in  another  notable  program  dealing 
with  the  crucial  questions  of  the  future  canal. 

The  significant  parts  of  these  two  pro- 
grams were  published  In  the  Congressional 
Records  September  9,  1970,  and  October  27, 
1971,  respectively,  and  are  thus  avaUable  In 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  nation. 

Oiu-  program  today  honors  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  towering  figures  In  Panama  Ca- 
nal history — John  F.  Stevens,  the  first  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Ca- 
nal Commission.  It  also  recognizes  the  I02nd 
birthday  of  Governor  Thatcher,  which  was 
spent  quietly  at  his  residence  In  Washington. 

Although  unable  to  attend  this  gathering, 
he  did  dictate  a  message  that  he  wished  to 
be  read.  I  now  caU  upon  our  Secretary, 
Professor  Richard  B.  O'Keeffe  to  read  it. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  IiIaurick  H.  Thatcher 
(Read  by  Professor  O'Keeffe) 
Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Society 
and  Distinguished  Guests: 

I  hardly  feel  equal  to  the  effort  of  attend- 
ing this  meeting  of  the  society.  Notwithstand- 
ing which  I  would  like  to  write  a  few  words 
In  behalf  of  Its  purpose  to  honor  the  late 
John  P.  Stevens  by  supporting  his  election 
to  the  HaU  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans. 
This  Is  an  honor  for  which  he  Is  eminently 
worthy. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  society,  I  wish 
to  commend  Its  enduring  existence  under  Its 
revitalized  constitution.  It  Is  discharging  a 
great  duty  with  respect  to  the  most  out- 
standing waterway  of  the  world. 

I  assure  you  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
honors  that  the  society  has  bestowed  upon 
me  In  the  course  of  the  years. 

Remarks  or  Brig.  Gen.  Vocel  iNTRODtrciNc 
Neal  Pitzsimons 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Society, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

The  subject  of  our  program  today  is  in- 
deed a  challenging  one.  Because  of  that  it  Is 
only  natural  to  ask  what  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  speaker  to  address  us  on  this 
special  occasion. 

After  serving  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  II.  he,  like  many  other  veterans  whose 
education  had  been  Interrupted,  returned  to 
Cornell  University  and  graduated  in  1960  In 
clvU  engineering  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War. 

Commissioned  In  the  Corps  of  E;nglneers 
aa  a  lieutenant,  he  specialized  in  technical 
Intelligence  which  Involved  studies  of  enemy 


transportation  networks,  power  systems  and 
terrain  analysis. 

After  demobUlzatlon,  be  resumed  his  clvU 
engineering  profession,  first  In  teaching  and 
then  in  the  fields  of  planning,  design  and 
construction  on  projects  In  the  United  States. 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia.  Later  he  Joined 
the  Department  of  Defense  where  he  was 
concerned  with  protection  from  nuclear 
weapons  effects.  He  is  now  the  Director  of 
that  Department's  System  Evaluation  Divi- 
sion In  the  Defense  CivU  Preparedness  Agency. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  which 
have  Included  extensive  travel  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  affording  an  opportunity 
to  observe  land,  sea  and  air  transportation 
systems,  he  has  developed  a  deep  Interest 
In  the  study  of  engineering  history;  written 
and  edited  many  articles  and  books  on  that 
subject;  and  has  lectured  extensively  before 
professional  groups  here  and  abroad. 

At  present,  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  History  of  the  American  Society  of 
CivU  Engineers  and  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bl-Centennlal  of  the  Engineers'  Joint  Coun- 
cU,  consultant  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  and  contributor  to  the  DictUmary  of 
American  Biography . 

For  the  last,  he  is  the  author  In  its  Supple- 
ment Three  of  the  first  biographical  sketch 
In  a  general  reference  work  of  the  great  clvU 
engineer  whom  we  honor  today. 

Because  of  this  backgroimd.  when  the 
John  F.  Stevens  Hall  of  Fame  Committee 
was  organized,  our  speaker  was  a  natural 
choice  for  appointment  as  one  of  its  his- 
torical consultants  and  is  emlnenUy  qualified 
for  his  present  task. 

It  U  my  privilege  to  present  Mr.  Neal  Pitz- 
simons, who  wUl  address  us  on  the  subject  of 
"John  P.  Stevens:  Engineering  and  Leader- 
ship." 

Address  by  Neal  PitzSimons,  F.A.S.C.E., 
John  Prank  Stevens:  Engineering  and 
Leadership 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  and  Distinguished  Guests: 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Board  of  Direction  of 
The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  John  Prank  Stevens.  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  CivU  Engi- 
neers achieved  eminence  In  the  profession  of 
Civil  Engineering  through  his  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  planning,  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  American  raUroads  and. 

Whereas,  through  his  courageous  explora- 
tions, the  first  major  raU  link  to  the  North- 
west became  a  reality  and. 

Whereas,  through  his  dynamic  leadership 
and  engineering  skill,  the  unsuccessful  meth- 
ods to  buUd  the  Panama  Canal  were  changed 
Into  efficient  engineering  construction  proce- 
dures thus  saving  the  Canal  project  from 
faUure  and. 

Whereas,  through  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  managerial  skUl,  he  created  order 
from  the  chaos  of  the  Par  Eastern  Railroad 
system:  accomplishing  this  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  government  although  It 
required  great  personsj  sacrifice; 

Now  be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers  whole- 
heartedly support  the  election  of  John  Prank 
Stevens  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  Is  my  prlvUege  today  to  talk  to  you 
about  him. 

John  Prank  Stevens  was  a  Classical  Amer- 
ican Hero.  The  kind  of  man  that  other  men 
were  proud  to  know.  The  kind  of  man  that 
younger  men  aspired  to  be.  The  kind  of  man 
that  needed  America  and  the  kind  of  a  man 
that  America  needed. 

His  early  years  were  spent  In  a  smaU  town 
In  Maine.  Too  young  to  serve  In  the  ClvU 
War,  he  was  only  about  ten  years  old  at  the 
time,  Stevens  received  only  a  "common 
school"  education  and  began  a  teaching 
career.   But  restless   In   mind  and  body  he 
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quit  the  school  bouse  to  work  on  local  engi- 
neering projects. 

The  bottom  rung  of  a  professional  ladder 
can  be  the  top  rung  of  a  man's  career  If  he 
allows  himself  to  become  Intellectually 
drowsy.  Stevens  did  not.  "Work  and  study  has 
always  been  my  unromantlc  slogan  .  .  .  the 
man  who  continually  strives  to  make  himself 
more  capable  [makes  It]  difficult  for  oppor- 
tunity to  ignore  him."  So  said  John  Stevens 
hi  1926. 

But  opportunity  did  not  seek  out  Stevens. 
In  1872  he  had  decided  that  Civil  Engineer- 
ing was  to  be  his  profession  and  he  entered 
It  as  a  "stake  pounder".  Despite  hard  work 
and  assiduous  study,  he  remained  at  this 
level  for  seven  tedious  years.  His  first  break 
occurred  when  he  was  hired  by  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  railway  loca- 
tion. He  practiced  this  art  In  New  Mexico 
and  Iowa  and  learned  It  well. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  hired 
Stevens  In  1882.  This  was  a  private  venture 
which  had  obligated  Itself  to  the  Canadian 
Government  to  complete  the  linkage  to  the 
Pacific  before  the  end  of  1890  or  lose  Its  con- 
tract. With  men  like  Stevens,  they  blasted 
their  way  through  the  Rockies  In  record  time 
and  finished  the  Job  In  1886,  five  years  ahead 
of  schedule.  Stevens  himself  was  everywhere; 
at  the  railhead  supervising  construction  or 
50  miles  ahead  In  the  wilderness  deciding  on 
location,  with  an  ax  In  one  hand  and  his 
other  focusing  his  transit. 

His  big  opportunity  did  not  come  until  he 
was  36  years  old;  this  was  his  meeting  with 
the  aggressively  enterprising  James  J.  Hill. 
The  business  world  had  scoffed  at  Hill's  plan 
to  cross  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades  by  a 
railroad  which  would  open  up  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  East.  Encouraged  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  success,  but  without  fed- 
eral subsidy  he  launched  the  project.  Stevens 
became  a  key  man  on  Hill's  staff  and  he  re- 
ceived the  rail  mogul's  lifelong  gratitude 
by  his  courageous  exploration  for  the  route's 
location.  Today  a  hero-size  statue  of  Stevens 
at  Marias  Pass  In  the  Rockies  commemorates 
his  services  to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
in  particular,  his  discovery  of  the  Pass  for 
the  location  of  the  rail  line  on  December  11, 
1889. 

Although  always  an  engineer  first,  Stevens' 
ability  as  an  executive  raised  him  to  high 
levels  of  management  In  several  major  rail- 
road companies.  By  1905  his  reputation  was 
world-wide  and  he  had  agreed  to  take  over 
the  responsibilities  for  developing  the  rail- 
road network  of  the  recently  acquired  Philip- 
pines. Pate  decided  otherwise. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  through  the 
"sUver-tongued"  go-between  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  approached  Stevens  and  persuaded 
him  to  undertake  the  technical  stewardship 
of  America's  greatest  construction  project, 
the  Panama  Canal.  On  June  28.  1906  Stevens 
agreed  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  after 
receiving  personal  assurances  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  be  unfettered  by  Wash- 
ington red  tape,  he  set  out  for  the  Isthmus. 
Arriving  there  on  July  26th  Stevens  found 
that  "nobody  was  working  but  the  ants  and 
the  typists."  He  also  observed  that  "there 
are  three  diseases  In  Panama,  yellow  fever, 
malaria  and  cold  feet;  and  the  greatest  of 
these  U  cold  feet!"  With  the  able  Oorgas 
taking  care  of  the  first  two  diseases,  Stevens 
took  care  of  the  "cold  feet." 

Instead  of  yielding  to  the  public  clamor  to 
"get  the  dirt  fiylng",  he  realized  that  much 
more  preparation  was  necessary  so  his  en- 
ergies were  first  directed  to  providing  better 
living  conditions  for  the  workers,  repairing 
the  decrepit  Panama  Railroad,  then  over  fifty 
years  old  and  in  reorganizing  the  enervated 
operations.  This  did  not  take  long  and  soon 
an  inspired  army  of  workers  were  removing 
earth  from  Jungle  floor  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  (1.2  million  tons)  a  month. 
Later  the  system  that  Stevens  designed  and 
built  was  excavating  and  disposing  four 
times  this  amount.  Using  his  great  skill  in 
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railroad  construction  and  bperatlon  he  de- 
veloped a  24-hour  a  day  scheme  to  have 
the  huge  steam  shovels  f oodi  the  soli  from  the 
slopes  Into  a  never  ending  Stream  of  hopper 
cars  which  carried  away  th<|  spoil,  dumped  It 
and  returned  for  more.  ThU  required  perfect 
operational  planning  and  pi  eclse  timing,  but 
"Big  Smoke"  Stevens  achl  ived  his  goal  of 
putting  the  canal  constru  ;tion  on  a  solid 
schedule.  But  he  did  even  i  lore.  At  the  time 
he  Joined  the  work,  the  inal  plans  were 
not  complete  and  most  enj  inecrs.  Including 
Stevens  thought  a  sea  leve  canal  would  be 
the  best  solution.  However,  after  reconsider- 
ing the  matter  he  confld(  ntly  Joined  the 
minority  that  were  persua<  ed  a  canal  with 
locks  would  be  superior,  i  .ssumlng  leader- 
ship in  the  controversy,  h(  soon  convinced 
the  President  and  then  t  le  Congress.  On 
June  29,  1906  the  lock  alt  smative  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  gra  vtest  obstacles  to 
the  canals  successful  completion  were  over- 
come and  Stevens  began  oiaking  his  plans 
to  return  to  the  United  Stales.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  chairman  of  th^  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  on  March  4, ,  190^7,  but  "Big 
Smoke"  had  made  up  his  ro^nd  to  leave— his 
resignation  was  accepted  ^n  AprU  ist.  He 
turned  over  the  Job  to  the  treat  army  engi- 
neer. Major  George  W.  Goefcals  who  was  to 
complete  the  project  and  olBclally  open  the 
canal  on  August  16,  19141  And  so  It  was 
Goethals  whose  name  Is  so  ilosely  associated 
with  the  Panama  Canal.  It  #as  also  Goethals 
who  "insisted  that  two  men,[Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  John  P.  Stevens,  had  far  more  to 
do  with  the  successful  builflng  of  the  canal 
than  he." 

Stevens  returned  to  prlvale  enterprise  and 
later  rejoined  his  early  benfefactor  HUl  on  a 
new  railroad  in  the  Northwest.  He  established 
himself  as  a  consulting  engineer  In  1911, 
but  In  1917  President  Wlfcon  called  upon 
him  to  chair  the  United  States  RaUway  Com- 
mission to  Russia.  During  the  next  turbulent 
six  years  he  became  the  synbol  of  stability 
in  the  chaos  of  revolution  and  until  1923 
managed  a  network  of  rallr  lads  that  extend 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  heirt  of  Russia. 

Although  then  70  years  ol  1  the  Indefatiga- 
ble Stevens  was  to  continue  his  consulting 
services  for  many  years.  b\Jt  his  last  maj<w 
project  was  a  study  of  the  Nbw  Cascade  Tun- 
nel at  Stevens  Pass  which  i  ras  completed  in 

The  great  engineer  and  leader  of  men 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Southern  Pines, 
North  Carolina  at  the  age  i  tf  ninety. 

Throughout  his  long  and  eventful  life,  he 
was  constantly  striving  to  improve  himself 
untu  hU  technical  abUlt  es  were  unsur- 
passed. But  he  always  mail  tained  a  strong 
human  bond  with  his  engineers  and  "con- 
struction stiffs";  and  hlsl  leadership  was 
strictly  by  example— no  facade,  no  public  re- 
lations man  was  ever  needed  by  "Big  Smoke", 
Never  bound  to  the  office,  Ae  went  Into  the 
field  or  onto  the  construction  site  as  often 
as  possible,  because  he  ha<|  to  see  for  him- 
self and  talk  to  the  men  Ho  find  out  what 
was  happening.  He  inspired  them  and  they 
knew  they  would  always  gfct  a  square  deal 
from  him. 

The  great  works  of  Johi  i  Frank  Stevens 
still  serve  us  today;  the  Pa  lama  Canal  and 
mile  after  mile  of  railroads  with  their  mag- 
nificent bridges  and  tunnels  But  perhaps  his 
life  itself  Is  another  great  w(  irk  which  should 
be  recognized  for  the  rich  legacy  It  has  left 
us  In  American  Engineering  and  Leadership. 

Response  by  Vice  Admral  Jettle — John  F. 
Stevens:  Creative  Oeniui  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

Mr.  President,  members  of  tl  le  Panama  Canal 
Society  and  guests: 
In  the  course  of  a  long  nalval  career,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have!  crossed  certain 
paths  trod  by  John  F.  Stevens  many  times 
and  to  have  observed  som*  cft  the  noit«bl« 
contributions  of  this  great  •nglneering  lead- 
er. The  address  that  you  h|ve  Just  heard  !■ 
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superb.  There  Is  little  that  ca  i  be  added  but 
I  do  wish  to  stress  that  with  i  the  passage  of 
the  years  the  major  achievements  of  Stevens 
have  now  come  Into  historical  focus.  This  is 
particularly  true  as  to  his  i  work  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  is  increasingly  regarded 
as  his  greatest  monument.     | 

At  this  point  I  shall  show  a  few  slides  that 
will  enable  a  better  underst^dlng  of  what 
will  be  said  later  In  my  remarks. 

As  those  of  you  who  attended  the  society's 
annual  meeting  in  1971  may  tecall,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  iow  has  under 
consideration  the  weighty  question  of  the 
future  Panama  Canal.  Howwer,  few  know 
about  the  vital  role  that  Stavens  played  in 
1905  and  1906  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
much  of  the  current  debate  pn  canal  mod- 
ernization, r 

Being  an  operationally  minded  railroad 
official  as  well  as  an  experisiced  engineer, 
Stevens  thought  In  terms  of  the  vessels  that 
would  transit  the  canal  and  sought  the  canal 
plan  that  would  be  best  for  operations  as 
well  as  for  engineering.  Recognizing  the 
navigational  superiority  of  a  canal  formed 
largely  by  fair  sized  lakes  iq  preference  to 
that  provided  In  plans  that  h«  had  Inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  [ 

He  Interpreted  the  topography  of  the  Isth- 
mus from  the  viewpoint  of  tie  Mariner  and 
relocated  the  Atlantic  locks  at  Gatun  as  close 
to  the  seas  as  conflg\iratlon  ojf  the  land  per- 
mitted. Because  of  the  more  complicated  ter- 
rain on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  the  problem  there  wa^  more  difficult. 
The  full  plan  of  Stevens  called  for  placing 
all  the  Pacific  locks  in  consolidated  struc- 
tures just  south  of  Marafloiws  near  a  hill 
called  Aqula  Dulce  duplicating  the  layout  at 
Oatun  Instead  of  separating  those  locks  as 
was  called  for  in  the  approved  plans;  and 
he  so  recommended  In  Januaijy  1906  in  testi- 
mony to  the  Congress.  This  plan,  had  It  been 
carried  out,  would  have  created  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  In  the  Pa<:lfic  end  of  the 
canal  to  match  the  arrangenient  at  Oatun. 
Moreover,  he  recognized  that  s  nch  plan  would 
have  provided  not  only  the  best  canal  for 
engineering  but  also  best  for  navigation. 

In  mid  summer  of  1906  le  prepared  a 
draft  report  making  formal  re(  ommendatlons 
for  the  necessary  changes  in  the  approved 
plans  for  the  Pacific  locks.  (Unfortunately, 
that  was  at  a  time  when  opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all  the  advocates  of  a  canal  of  sea 
level  design  were  poised  ready  to  seize  upon 
any  change  in  the  approved  pi  ins  as  evidence 
of  weakness  in  the  plans  developed  by 
Stevens. 

Though  the  plan  for  consol  dating  the  Pa- 
cific locks  was  approved  by  Ohlef  Engineer 
Stevens  on  August  3,  1906,  lis  foundation 
explorations  for  the  locks  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  he  feared  to  Jeopjirdize  the  proj- 
ect by  further  delay.  Twenty  days  later,  on 
August  23,  still  confident  tl:  at  the  Pacific 
lock  subject  would  come  up  a{  aln,  be  marked 
the  draft  "void,"  wrote  on  it  "not  to  be  de- 
stroyed but  kept  In  this  officii,"  and  started 
construction  under  the  previously  approved 
plan  that  divided  the  Pacific  locks  into  two 
sets  separated  by  a  small  intermediate  level 
Mlraflores  lake,  which  plan  he  did  not  per- 
sonally favor. 

As  foreseen  by  Stevens,  tie  Pacific  lock 
location  plan  did  come  up  tigaln.  In  1908, 
Colonel  William  L.  Sibert  ende  ivored  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  appro  ced  plans  that 
would  have  consolidated  all  t>aclfic  locks  to 
conform  to  the  Stevens  plan!  Because  such 
modification  would  have  caused  a  delay  in 
opening  the  canal,  Sibert  wasinot  successful 
and  the  canal  was  built  with  two  sets  of  Pa- 
cific locks.  In  1943,  as  the  result  of  World 
War  II  experience,  there  wa>  developed  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Organization  the  first 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  major  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  iviprovement  of 
the  canal  as  derived  from  marine  require- 
ments. As  stated  last  year  by{Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  who  are  authorities  on  the  canal  sub- 
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ject,  they  tntaroduced  legislation  for  major 
canal  modernization  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  plan  contemplated  in  the  peitd- 
Ing  measures  Is  almost  klentlcal  with  that 
recommended  In  1906  by  Stevens.  It  is  known 
as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Flan  and 
has  strong  professional  support  as  offering 
the  best  solution  when  the  canal  puroblem  Is 
evaluated  from  all  consequential  angles. 

It  is  historically  significant  to  a  uniqus 
degree  that,  on  February  19,  1906,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  recommending  the 
construction  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  at 
Panama,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  de- 
scribed Chief  Engineer  Stevens  as  the  one 
"who  will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mighty  engineering  feat."  More 
than  SO  years  of  efficient  operation  at  the 
Panama  Canal  constructed  according  to  th* 
Stevens  plan  establish  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  the  original  decision  but  also  marks  Ste- 
vens as  an  engineering  giant  whose  work  at 
Panama  has  been  of  immeasurable  benefit 
to  mankind  and  has  won  him  great  fame  as 
the  creative  genius  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


CONCLrmiNG  Remakks 

(By  Captain  DuVal) 
Members  <rf  the  Society  and  Quests: 

^The  films  that  you  have  Just  seen  ot  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Tokyo  Bay.  dramatize 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  vision  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jc^n  F.  Stevens  and  of  those  who  followed 
them,  completed  the  great  waterway  and 
have  kept  it  operating. 

Two  eminent  leaders  In  Panama  Canal, 
history  have  been  elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans:  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  William  Crawford  Oorgas.  The  time 
has  come  to  choose  the  third — former  Chief 
Engineer  Stevens. 

To  sponsor  his  election  In  1973,  the  John 
P.  Stevens  HaU  of  Fame  Committee  of  which 
the  National  Chairman  is  John  M.  Budd. 
former  President  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
now  Chairman  of  Finance  of  the  Burlington 
Northern,  Is  already  campaigning  for  the 
enshrlnement  of  Stevens  with  other  Amer- 
ican greats. 

For  those  seeking  Information  on  Stevens, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  major  article  In 
the  Jtuie  1971  Issue  of  American  Heritage  by 
David  G.  McCulIough  under  this  striking 
title,  "A  Man,  A  Flan,  A  Canal,  Panama!" 

Panama  Canal  Socibtt  of  Washngton, 

Fairfax,  Va. 
Besolution  Adopted  bt  thb  Panama  Canal 
SociETT  or  Washington,  D.C,  at  Its  An- 
nual Meeting  in  the  John  Weslet  Powell 
AuDrroRitTM  OF  the   Cosmos  Clxib  Octo- 
ber ai,  1972— John  Frank  Stevens:  Basic 
Abchitxct  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Whereas,   the    Panama   Canal   Society   of 
Washington,  D.C.  is  composed  of  persons  In 
the   metropc^tan   area   of   the   District   at 
Columbia  with  special  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction, mamtenance,  operation,  sanitation 
dvll  protection  and  military  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  late  John  Frank  Stevens  of 
West  Gardiner.  Maine  (1853-1943),  renowned 
railroad  builder,  served  with  great  distlnctlcMi 
as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  during  the  planning  and  organi- 
sational period  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1906- 
1907);  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  project  shows 
that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  made  the  fol- 
lowing contributions : 

(1)  Rescued  the  project  in  1905  from 
chaos  and  defeat; 

(2)  Supported  Colonel  William  Crawford 
Oorgas  in  the  vital  work  ot  health  and 
i^anitatlon  on  the  Isthmus: 

(3)  Piazmed  the  railroad  transportation 
system  for  disposal  of  excavated  earth  and 
rock; 

(4)  Purchased  the  major  part  of  the  plant 
necessary  for  canal  construction; 
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(5)  Planned  the  existing  high  level  laks 
and  lock  type  canal  with  Atlantic  \ockB  at 
Oatim  and  was  manly  responsible  for  ths 
great  decision  by  President  Theodore  Booss 
velt  and  the  c<xigress  for  Its  adopttoa; 

(6)  Orgaalaed  the  englneMliig  Xorcw  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  tbs  Panama 
Canal  and  led  the  work  until  success  was 
demonstrated,  with  full  acceptance  ot  both 
canal  plan  and  organization;   and 

Whereas,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In 
1907,  after  the  reslgnaticm  of  Stevens,  in 
recognition  of  his  tremendous  contributions 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal,  appointed  him 
as  the  first  official  to  hold  the  combined  of- 
fices of  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  of  ths 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  and 

Whereas.  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  was 
recognized  by  President  Roosevelt  m  bis 
Febniary  19,  1906,  message  to  the  Congress 
as  the  one  "mainly  resp>onslble  for  the  success 
of  this  mighty  engineering  feat"  and  has 
been  subsequently  acclaimed  by  authorita- 
tive scholars  and  recognized  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  the  "basic  architect  of  the  Panama 
Canal;"  and 

Whereas,  Stevens'  contributions  at  Panama 
have  been  accurately  memoriali2«d  in  * 
mural  painting  by  William  Andrew  Mackay 
In  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York  showing  Stevens  giving  the  plans  for 
the  Panama  Canal  to  President  Roosevelt: 
and 

Whereas,  in  1962  the  United  States 
Government  named  the  principal  traffic  cir- 
cle in  Balboa  as  the  Stevens  Circle  and 
erected  thereon  a  monument  with  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription  that  Includes  a  tribute 
by  the  successor  of  Stevens  under  i^om 
construction  was  completed  and  the  great 
waterway  launched  into  the  era  of  opera- 
tions: 

J(^n  F.  Stevens  1853-1943,  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  Chairman.  Chief  Engineer  1905- 
1907,  "The  Canal  Is  His  Monument" — 
Goethals 

Be  it,  therefore.  Reserved.  That  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Society  of  Washington,  D.C,  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  con- 
tributions of  John  Prank  Stevens  in  the 
design  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ths  procure- 
ment of  the  necessary  plant,  the  organization 
of  the  forces  for  construction,  and  its  later 
successful  completion  and  <:^>eratlon,  recom- 
mends him  as  eminently  wtxthy  for  memori- 
allzatlon  m  the  HaU  of  Fame  for  Great  Amer- 
icans at  New  York  University  and  respect- 
fully urges  that  he  receive  that  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Richard  B.  O'Kxefpe,  Secretary. 


AN  INSPIRINa  SPEECH  BY  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  —  CAPT.  JEREMIAH 
DENTON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  recently  a 
great  American  made  a  most  inspiring 
speech  in  my  State.  Capt.  Jeremiali  A. 
Denton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  a  returning  pris- 
oner of  war,  addressed  a  Founder's  Day 
audience  iof  more  than  5,000  people  at 
Elon  College. 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  patriot  on  tliis  oc- 
casion again  said  some  things  worthy  of 
note  by  every  American. 

As  evidenced  by  his  moving  remarks 
when  he  was  the  first  POW  to  step  from 
the  plane  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Cap- 
tain Denton's  gift  of  expression  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  dedication  to  God  and 
to  his  country. 

He  was  a  prisoner  for  7  years  and  7 
montlis.  Four  of  these  yeai-s  he  spent  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Through  all  these  years  of  suffering. 
Captain  Denton's  faith  never  faltered, 
"PrayCT,"  he  said.  "Is  the  firmest  anchor 


to  windw'hrd."  He  maintained  a  stead- 
fast belief  in  God  and  an  unswerving 
trust  in  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  makes  me  very  proud 
to  know  our  country  produces  men  of 
such  high  caliber  and  such  strong  moral 
standards  as  Captain  Denton.  Truly,  he 
and  his  fellow  POW's  personify  the  most 
desirable  traits  of  great  citizenship. 

They  now  belong  to  the  brotherhood 
that  binds  the  brave  of  this  earth.  And 
surely.  Captain  Dent<xi,  by  his  expres- 
sions and  his  example,  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  an  even  more  august  assemblage — 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  by  Captain  Denton 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 
AooRBSs  BT  Capt.  Jeremiah  A.  DnrroK,  Jb. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  Elon  College.  I  am  aware  that 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  chartered  Hon  College  in  March 
1889  for  the  purpose  of  offering  Christian 
training  and  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  I  am  also  aware  that  ESon  con- 
siders Itself  prlmaruy  a  liberal  arts  college, 
but  recognizes  that  the  teaching  of  science 
can  help  liberate  students  In  their  thinking. 

Certainly  the  success  of  the  development 
of  liberal  thhiklng  here  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  you  chose  for  a  speaker  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— not  a  State  Governor — not  a  national 
vice  president,  not  a  prominent  editor — but 
an  ex- Jailbird  I 

I  have  evidence  of  the  quality  of  this  in- 
stitution through  my  close  association  and 
friendship  with  two  of  its  graduates:  Rear 
Admiral  Jim  Ferris  and  Commander  Red 
McDanlel,  two  of  our  Navys  finest  officers. 
After  seven  years  separation  from  my  son, 
Jim,  I  am  pleased  with  the  obviously  favor- 
able Influence  this  college  has  exerted  on  his 
development.  He  seems  to  keep  himself  quite 
busy,  but  I  retain  hopes  he  wiU  find  the 
time  to  merit  graduation  this  May. 

So  I  am  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  Eton's 
purposes  nor  to  its  products  Let  me  offer  a 
few  rather  personal  remarks,  from  an  admit- 
tedly unusual  perspective,  but  remarics 
which  wUl  at  least  tend  to  express  a  great 
appreciation  for  those  who  wortt  and  sacri- 
fice to  preserve  and  to  proliferate  the  spirit 
of  morally  oriented  education.  Hopefully  my 
words  will  even  serve  to  stimulate  those  who 
are  studying  here. 

A  man  does  a  lot  of  thinking  during  seven 
years  and  seven  months  in  enemy  prisons  .  .  . 
particularly  when  more  than  four  of  those 
years  are  in  solitary  confinement  with  ex- 
treme pain  an  all  too  frequent  companion. 
In  solitude  and  without  books,  a  man  de- 
velops a  terrible  thirst  for  facts.  Mental  ex- 
ercise, in  terms  of  review  and  extrapolation 
of  previously  acquired  knowledge,  helps  the 
mind  escape  the  confines  of  tiny  cells  Such 
escape  will  also  be  desirable  and  possible  in 
many  normal  life  sltuatlCMis  in  which  free- 
dom from  boring  environmental  conditions 
can  be  tkchleved  tlirough  exhUaraUng  intel- 
lectual excursions. 

Students,  from  my  own  Intense  expert- 
ences,  I  say  you  would  aU  do  weU  to  value 
yow  present  opportunity  to  leam  philosophy 
the  arts,  the  sciences;  to  leam  about  and, 
more  Importantly,  to  participate  In  sports  . . . 
not  Just  for  the  sake  of  future  professional 
advantage  or  to  fill  In  a  blank  on  a  social 
check  list  .  .  .  but  primarily  to  endow  your- 
self with  the  broadest  possible  scope  of  free- 
dom In  which  to  exi»erience  the  fullest  In- 
tellectual Joys  which  God  has  made  avaUabIs 
to  His  noMest  creation — mankind. 
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But,  even  more  than  thinking  ...  a  man 
does  a  lot  of  praying  In  an  enemy  prison. 
Prayer,  even  more  than  sheer  thought.  Is  the 
firmest  anchor  to  windward  ...  as  my  good 
friend  Major  Norm  McDanlel,  seated  there, 
so  well  knows.  Prayer  brings  the  prisoner  to 
God  who  cares  for  him  and  helps  him  to  do 
hla  duty.  Unusually  intense  prayer  may  also 
help  him  think  with  more  than  usual  clarity. 
I  like  to  believe  that  my  own  sense  of  values 
has  sharpened. 

For  example  ...  at  the  time  I  was  shot 
down  In  1985  ...  I  had  some  ideas  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  society. 
Then  ...  as  now  ...  I  was  convinced  of  the 
glorious  validity  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  our  founding  fathers.  Then  ...  as 
now  ...  did  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  had  seen  cui  ecumenical 
movement  begin  among  our  churches.  I've 
been  edified  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  this 
movement  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  see  a  deei>ened  sincerity  of  worshippers  in 
church  and  Improved  racial  relations  .  .  . 
though  further  improvement  is  possible  and 
necessary. 

In  1965  ...  I  could  see  the  awakening  of 
the  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  pollution 
to  our  physical  environment.  Now  I  find  that 
this  has  become  a  major  national  con- 
cern .  .  .  and  our  young  people  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  ecological  movement. 

Our  citizens  .  .  .  and  our  students  .  .  . 
are  increasingly  interested  in  political  and 
International  affairs.  They  are  searching  from 
broadened  perspectives  for  the  right  answers 
as  true  democracy  requires. 

The  spectacular  developments  in  science 
are  understandably  noticeable  .  .  .  and  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  tremendous  surge  In 
the  availability  of  refined  educational 
aids  .  .  .  such  as  a  planetarium  in  a  public 
junior  high  school. 

But  then  ...  in  1865  ...  I  bad  noticed 
unfavorable  trends  which  have  since  acceler- 
ated and  now  I  perceive  a  new  set  of  social 
conditions,  some  of  which  I  find  deeply  re- 
grettable. 

Our  literature,  movies,  news  media,  popu- 
lar music  and  other  cultural  manifestations 
sometimes  refiect  a  dangerous  pollution  of 
our  spiritual  environment  and,  for  a  large 
segment  of  our  population,  the  words,  "One 
Nation,  Under  Ood,"  seem  sadly  lees  deserved 
than  perviously. 

Too  many  of  us  no  longer  even  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  try  to  conform  to  the  basic  Ten 
Commandments  of  Almighty  Ood.  These  com- 
mandments are  thrown  back  in  His  face  by 
the  apparent  denial  of  their  application  ex- 
tant in  so  much  of  our  culture.  Man  seems 
to  have  developed  the  misconception  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  an  outmoded  set  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  Imposed  on  his  natu- 
ral desires.  What  arrogant  folly!  The  truth  is 
that  God's  commandments  are  the  channels 
within  which  man  must  behave  not  only  for 
heavenly  reward  but  for  successful  coexist- 
ence as  a  species  on  this  earth. 

For  example  .  .  .  sexual  promiscuity  may 
be  called  natural  in  that  it  Is  natural  for  any 
male  animal  to  be  attracted  to  many  female 
animals.  But,  man  is  more  than  an  animal. 
The  magnificent  pleasure  of  sex  is  God's 
invention  .  .  .  not  the  devil's.  Sex  it  should 
have  full  play  only  in  matrimony.  It  should 
be  a  Joyfully  recognized  but  carefully  re- 
strained factor  in  courtship.  The  preservation 
of  a  marriage  is  a  fragile  difficult  task;  for 
marriages  are  beset  by  many  distractions  .  .  . 
by  the  monotonous  duties  of  housekeeping, 
child  rearing  and  breadwlnning  ...  by  par- 
tial clashes  of  personality;  by  inevitably  asso- 
ciating the  marriage  partner  with  unpleasemt 
obligations.  Ood  knows  not  only  that  sex  Is 
the  nattiral  appetite  ensuring  procreation, 
but  that  the  exclusivity  sharing  of  sex  be- 
tween the  two  marriage  partners  can  natu- 
rally compensate  for  the  forces  tending  to 
break  up  the  marriage,  take  away  the  ex- 
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cluslvlty  of  sex  In  the  marl%a  bond  .  .  .  and 
you  destroy  the  cement  rec|ulred  to  preawve 
the  bond.  Rear  a  youth  to  tegard  unmarried 
sexual  Intercotirse  as  a  casual  act  and  you've 
reared  a  prospect  likely  to  contribute  to 
raising  our  already  distressingly  high  divorce 
rate.  Destroy  respect  for  the  laws  of  Ood 
pertaining  to  the  family  .  .  .  and  you  destroy 
the  family  .  .  .  which  Is  tl^e  building  block 
of  the  Nation  .  .  .  and 
Nation. 

Sexual  permissiveness  . 
called  ...  Is  not  to  be  calmly  noted  as  an 
Interesting  phase  of  our  coi  stantly  changing 
mores,  but  as  a  total  fail\  re  of  man  to  be 
true  to  the  very  nature  ol 
many  of  us  have  lost  our 
are  men  .  .  .  higher  than 
subservient  to  Ood.  Ood's 
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true  to  his  full  nature,  not 
by  one  part  of  his  nature. 

Such  loss  of  orientation 
tlons  before  .  .  .  always  with  disastrous  re- 
sults .  .  .  either  in  the  forti  of  an  obviously 
divinely  imposed  calamity  kuch  as  the  fiood 
or  the  punishment  of  Sod(»i  and  Gomorrah, 
or  in  the  ttxra  of  a  so-calEd  natural  result 
such  as  the  fall  of  a  once 'great  but  finally 
undisciplined  and  weakened  nation. 

Such  disorientation  and  Weakening  usually 
follows  g^eat  prosperity — too  much  wealth. 
Christ  said  it  is  more  dllS|cult  for  the  rich 
man  to  reach  Heaven  than  tt  is  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  ft  needle.  An  old 
cliche  says,  "powers  corrupts  .  .  .  absolute 
powers  corrupts  absolutel; 
be  true  In  both  a  person 
sense. 

Some  of  you  are  old  en< 
the  World  War  II  expressli 
atheists  in  foxholes."  I  ha' 
active  faith  in  God  increa: 
with  the  degree  to  which 
the  more  absolute  pressures 

But  our  Nation,  like  and 
and  Rome  which  have  fallei 
has  been  a  rich  nation  wltl 
zens  recently  unbeset  by  suph  vital  pressxires. 
If  our  citizen  discount  subservience  to  Ood, 
they  will  also  discount  Respect  for  other 
forms  of  authority,  natloi  al,  parental,  and 
civic.  There  seem  some  sic  cenlng  signs  even 
among  our  leader  class  tha  t,  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  dissent  is  i  lisproportionately 
stressed  over  the  responsibility  to  respect 
appropriate  and  conscientl<fus  authority.  And 
I  not  a  right  winger. 

Is  there  no  way  out?  I  tb  Ink  there  Is.  Some 
rich  and  powerful  men  re  ;aln  virtue.  I  be- 
lieve the  proper  use  of  t  itellect  and  con- 
science can  provide  the  a  iibstitute  for  the 
physical  pressure  which  a  'dlnarlly  provides 
the  moral  stimulus  men  lequlre  to  achieve 
nobility  of  character.  If  enough  Americans 
thus  use  their  Intellects  an  1  consciences,  this 
Nation  can  retain  her  stres  3;th,  share  and  In- 
crease her  wealth,  and  expi  ^nd  her  greatness. 

If  the  application  of  Ij  itellect  and  con- 
science is  the  solution  .  .  then  we  are  say- 
ing that  religious  orlente<]  education  is  the 
most  crucially  needed  Infiiience  In  our  Na- 
tion today.  Thus  .  .  .  the  mission  of  Elon 
and  its  students  Is  not  onl  r  educational  .  .  . 
but  is  the  roll-back  of  th«  forces  of  evil  for 
the  preservation  of  natio  lal  and  spiritual 
survival. 

Elon  produces  and  influ  ences  leaders.  We 
need  national  leaders  whi  have  both  good 
minds  and  a  full  consciciusness  that  they 
have  souls.  In  my  opinion  rwe  have  had  such 
men  In  all  the  Presidents  I  a.  office  during  my 
adult  life.  I  am  sure  we  1:  ave  such  a  Presl' 
dent  now.  While  I  recognla  e  the  right  of  and 
need  for  dissent,  I  think 
trust  in  his  good  will  and 
tive,  eiq>eclally  in  the  poher  game  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

We  need  citizens  who  refcognize  that  there 
must  be  a  self-subordin  ttion  ot  man  to 
Ood  ...  of  citizen  to  St  itte.  Render  xmto 


there  is  room  for 
supertor  perq>ec- 
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or  Its  equlva- 
•tirvlve.  A  cul- 
riable.  I  think 


Is  Ood's.  Without  that  bellefj 
lent,  nations  simply  cannot 

tiuw  without  a  cult  Is  not 

Elon,  and  other  schools  simliarly  dedicated, 
are  the  hope  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  not  presumed  to  s^eak  as  a  man 
clothed  in  righteousness.  I  doinot  smugly  re- 
gard myself  as  a  good  man.  ^t  I  am  a  man 
who  wants  to  be  good  .  .  .  who  wants  his 
country  to  be  good.  I  am  a  man  who 
cherishes  the  value  of  this  college  .  .  .  who 
regards  its  mission  as  urgent.! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  exhl(»t  those  here 
who  generally  agree  with  m«  not  to  be  in- 
timidated into  not  speaking  out  against  evil 
simply  because  self-dedicated  evildoers  can 
jibe  that  we  are  imquallfied  to  speak  since 
we  ourselves  are  not  perfect,  ^e  determina- 
tion of  our  general  level  of  personal  behavior 
and  the  infinite  issue  Involved  in  Divine 
judgment  lies  not  In  the  dlstmction  between 
perfect  and  Imperfect  behavior,  but  in  the 
difference  between  trying  an<l  not  trying  to 
be  good.  J 

I  heartily  join  this  assemblage  in  saluting 
the  occasion  on  which  this  prestigious  Insti- 
tution of  Christian  learning  was  founded. 
May  God  continue  to  grant  It  and  you  his 
blessings,  through  continuing  to  bless 
America. 


THE  EFFECT  OP  THE  HOl 
ATORIUM  ON  EVANS 


SING  MOR- 
IND. 


and  Congress. 

ced  that  the 
.0  more  hann 

effect  which 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  hous 
ing  moratorium  annoimced  by  the  Presi 
dent  victimizes  the  poor' and  the  111 
housed  for  the  shortcomiiigs  of  Federal 
housing  administrators.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  administration  states  tttat  more  prog- 
ress in  constructing  housinig  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  has  been  made 
over  the  past  4  years  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  Nation's  history ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  adminlstnation  declares 
that  we  must  stop  all  prpgrams  indis- 
criminately for  a  period  of  evaluation. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  hav«  evaluation  of 
all  Federal  housing  programs.  Some  have 
not  performed  as  promised.  Others  have 
experienced  outright  fraud.  But  evalua 
tion  should  be  an  ongoing  tfis k  carried  out 
by  both  the  administratio: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  con' 
proposed  moratorium  will 
than  good.  Writing  of  thi 
the  moratorium  will  have  ion  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Ms.  Barbara  Jacksoa,  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  South- 
west Indiana  states :  I 

The  moratorium  works  ani  unjust  penalty 
on  the  Evansville  realtors  imd  contractors 
who  have  provided  decent  hojuslng  under  the 
FHA  235  and  236  programs  Without  the  kind 
of  cheating  which  has  goiie  on  in  other 
cities.  It  tragically  penalized  hard  working 
but  low-income  people  who  ^ive  in  our  city. 
As  the  supply  of  older  hous! 
ner  city  rental  prices  incn 
program  In  the  nature  of 
provide  modest  priced  hous: 
any  effective  means  of  relieving  the  pres' 
sure  on  the  too  few  units  available 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  and  mate- 
rials from  the  Evansvilli  Coalition  to 
End  the  Moratorium  on  Housing  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  mso  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  representative  sur- 
vey on  the  impact  of  the  housing  mora- 
torium prepared  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Stajtes  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioli,  the  material 


g  decreases,  in- 
e.  Without  a 
235  and  236  to 
g  we  will  lack 
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was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rkcobo,  as 
follows: 

Few  in  Sitbsiot  Pbogeam  Ha've  Come  Back: 

FHA   Foreclosures   Are   Behhto   Na'tion', 

State 

(By  Janice  Perkins) 

More  than  500  homes  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (FHA)  335  variety  for 
low-lnocMnie  families  have  been  built  to  date 
in  the  EvansvUle  area,  and  only  seven  have 
gone  into  foreclosure. 

This  is  far  different  from  the  national  pic- 
ture, in  which  scandals  In  the  federally-sub- 
sidized bousing  programs  have  led  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  calling  an  18-montb 
moratorium,  pending  a  study. 

"EvansvUle  presently  has  no  great  prob- 
lem, compared  with  the  nation  and  particu- 
larly the  state,  which  is  the  common  denom.- 
inator,"  says  Ray  Becker,  the  local  foreclo- 
sure agent  and  president  of  Hahn  &  Becker 
Agency  Inc. 

He  makes  the  oonq>arlson  that  EvansvUle 
had  two  new  foreclosures  on  FHA's  Febru- 
ary list  of  repossessed  homes,  while  Indian- 
apolis had  56  and  Fort  Wayne,  34.  The  list 
Included  23  Indiana  communities,  with  th* 
rest  having  9  or  fewer  listings  each. 

Becker  indicated  the  other  large  cities  In 
Indiana  have  bad  consistently  larger  listings 
than  EvansviUe,  particularly  Indianapolis. 

He  has  handled  FHA  foreclosures  in  a  13- 
eounty  Southwest  Indiana  area  for  about  13 
years,  starting  out  when  Evansville  -was  the 
trouble  spot  In  the  state  as  major  industries 
closed  here  or  moved  out. 

"I'd  get  80  (homes)  at  a  time  In  those 
early  years,"  he  said  recently. 

Now,  state  officials  "cant  understand  why 
we  dont  have  nuxe."  he  said.  "They  keep 
telling  me  it's  got  to  come.  For  two  years, 
they've  been  sajrlng  it's  got  to  catat." 

He  recognizes  that  maybe  it  is  starting 
here,  since  the  last  four  on  bis  list — two 
added  in  December,  two  la  February — are 
235s. 

KoxstTBsnnzEn 

"niere  are  17  foreclosures  on  the  list,  one 
dating  to  August,  1971,  14  spread  over  1972 
and  the  t'wo  in  February.  All  but  the  seven 
235s  are  from  FHA's  203  program  of  nonsub- 
sldized  mortgaging,  however. 

Becker  said  he'd  handled  few  repossessions 
In  the  area  outside  of  Evansvine,  until  236 
was  started.  He  recalls  now  having  had  10 
foreclosures  in  Tell  City,  two  or  three  in  Vln- 
cenes,  two  at  Huntlngburg,  one  at  Jasper, 
others  In  Rockport,  Washington,  Cannelton 
and  Shoals. 

Becker  suggests  Evans'ville  'was  slower  to 
start  on  the  235  program  and  is  perhaps 
slower  in  picking  up  repossessions. 

He  credits  local  contractors  with  doing  a 
better  Job,  with  being  more  responsible  In 
their  sales  of  the  subsidized  homes.  No  fal- 
sified mortgage  papers  have  turned  up  here, 
as  in  other  areas,  he  said. 

And  the  Sixth  Ward  City  Council  member, 
always  quick  to  promote  his  West  Side  area, 
points  out  he's  had  only  three  FHA  fore- 
closures in  the  West  Side  In  all  the  years 
he's  handled  the  work  here. 

He  said  76  per  cent  of  the  foreclosures 
have  been  in  the  Southeast  Side,  where  the 
bulk  of  FHA  homes  have  been  built  In  Evans- 
ville. Values  range  from  $10,000  to  $20,000, 
he  said,  but  he  received  no  foreclosures 
on  a  home  worth  more  than  $15,000  until 
the  235  program  came  along. 

Becker  notes  in  the  235  program,  re- 
possession in  the  one  place  FHA  still  has 
money.  He  explained  that  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  In  Interest  paid  is  put  in  reserve  to 
cover  foreclosure  costs. 

With  an  estimated  $600  million  worth  of 
FHA-financed  homes  In  the  EvansvUle  area, 
he  said,  the  reserve  so  far  has  handled  aU 
expenses. 

The  foreclosiires  process  involves  checking 
the  condition  of  a  repossessed  home,  getting 


bids  on  repair  If  feasible,  demolition  If  not, 
and  carrying  it  through  to  resale  of  the 
home  or  vacant  lot. 

Becker's  list  of  17  liuUudea  five  either  boMl 
at  in  the  process,  one  torn  down  and  a  second 
to  be  torn  down,  three  repaired  and  ready 
for  sale  and  seven  now  being  repaired. 

REQUnl    KADrrXNAKCX 

He  said  the  homes  generally  require  rou- 
tine maintenance,  rather  than  major  repair. 

He's  had  one  home  where  the  mainte- 
nance crew  had  to  'wear  gas  masks  to  'walk 
into  the  filth  and  other  homes  where  the 
owners  had  gone  as  far  as  waxing  floors  in 
cleaning  \xp  to  move  out. 

The  list  Includes  only  one  home  that 
"shouldn't  have  been  sold  In  the  first  place," 
said  Becker,  because  of  the  substandard 
condition. 

Bids  showed  repair  would  run  nearly  $9,000, 
while  market  value  would  have  been  only 
$6,000.  The  home  was  torn  down  for  $500 
and  Becker  has  an  outmoded  25-foot  lot  to 
dispose  of  on  Harriet  Street. 

He  said  he  is  reluctant  to  tear  down  such 
homes  In  the  black  community,  because  of 
the  critical  need  for  housing.  It  is  one  area 
where  more  than  the  market  value  of  a 
home  will  be  spent  to  make  it  livable,  gen- 
erally requiring  redoing  all  heating,  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  faculties,  he  said. 

FOaECIX>8UaE   AGENT 

Becker  became  the  local  forecloeiure  agent 
by  request  and  has  been  the  successful 
bidder  to  retain  the  work  on  each  three-year 
contract  since.  He  notes,  however,  that  an 
(^ce  secretary,  Mrs.  Vaneta  Felstead,  has 
done  95  per  cent  of  the  woric  for  the  past 
six  years. 

He's  used  the  FHA  foreclosures  as  a  ba- 
rometer of  the  Evansville  area  economy,  and 
thinks  the  current  status  shows  it  "is  pretty 
economically  sound.  This  has  been  a  good 
indicator  over  the  years." 

He  added  he  wouldn't  be  as  concerned 
over  foreclosures  on  236  housing  as  on  203. 
"When  that  man  starts  losing  his  home,  it's 
a  good  indicator  of  problems,"  be  said. 


EVANSVUXK  COAUTION  TO  END  THB  MOEA- 
TOKIUK  ON  HOUSINa  rOS  Low-  AND  Moi>- 
XBATE-lMCOMK   FaMILJXS   AND    lNDXVtDCAI.S 

On  January  5,  1973,  Secretary  Romney  of 
the  DepMLTtment  of  Housing  and  Urbcjn  De- 
velt^ment  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration announced  an  eighteen  (18)  month 
moratorium  on  the  appro'val  of  any  new 
rental  or  sales  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  and  individuals. 

As  a  result  of  this  moratorium,  there  are 
currently  no  single  famUy  sales  homes  avaU- 
able  for  sale  to  nK>derate  Income  families 
under  the  FHA  Section  235  Mortgage  In- 
surance Program  in  Vanderburgh  County  and 
there  will  not  be  any  for  18  months.  Based  on 
previous  experience,  a  total  of  368  units 
would  have  been  made  available  during  this 
period  of  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  moratorium.  860  units 
of  rental  or  cooperative  sales  hovislng  under 
the  FHA  Section  236  Mortgage  Insurance 
Program  wUl  not  be  built  in  Vanderburgh 
County.  Eighty  (80)  percent  of  these  units 
would  ha've  been  avaUable  for  moderate  In- 
come families  and  elderly  individuals  and 
t'wenty  (20)  percent  for  low  Income  families 
and  elderly  persons. 

As  a  result  of  the  moratorlvmi.  365  units  of 
housing  for  low  Income  families  and  the  el- 
derly promised  to  the  City  of  EvansvUle  as 
a  part  of  our  agreement  with  HUD  wlU  not 
be  buUt. 

During  the  same  18  month  period,  addi- 
tional units  of  low  cost  housing  will  continue 
to  be  removed  from  the  housing  supply  due 
to  public  acquisition  programs;  code  enforce- 
ment; and,  the  ordinary  operations  of  pri'vete 
enterprise. 

The  lack  of  construction  during  the  next 
18  m(»iths  of  1,693  xinlts  of  sales  and  rental 


housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
lUes  coupled  with  the  removal  of  existing 
units,  due  to  age  and  obsolescence,  will  place 
an  extreme  hardship  upon  that  segment  of 
our  community  that  are  most  poorly  housed 
at  the  present  time. 

In  addition,  the  economic  impact  of  the 
moratorium  wUl  be  considerable.  Based  upon 
a  conservative  estimate^of  $15,000  per  unit, 
the  moratorium  means  that  $23,895,000  in 
construction  wUl  not  take  place.  Since  each 
$1  mUlion  In  construction  generates  116  jobs, 
the  moratorium  wlU  affect  the  lives  of  an 
estimated  2,760  persons  in  the  construction 
trades,  biUlding  supply  firms,  building  sup- 
ply manufacturers  and  related  btislness  and 
industry  In  Vanderburgh  County. 

The  undersigned,  individually  or  on  behalf 
of  their  organizations,  respectfuUy  requests 
President  Nixon  to  reconsider  the  mora- 
torium in  light  of  its  economic  and  social 
Impact  and  to  take  prompt  steps  to  end  the 
moratorium  and  begin  funding  sound  pro- 
posals for  housing  low  and  moderate  Income 
famiUes  and  the  elderly. 

We  urgently  request  the  citizens  of  o\ir 
community  to  write  President  Nixon  and 
urge  him  to  end  the  moratorium  on  hous- 
ing: 

Rev.  Kenneth  Kn^p,  Commissioner  of 
Community  Affairs,  Catholic  Diocese  of 
EvansvUle. 

Michael  Malone.  Executive  Director.  CAPE. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Scales,  Executive  IXrector, 
Evansville  Housing  Authority. 

Mrs.  Nae  Broeroian,  Executive  Director, 
HOPE  of  EvansviUe,  Inc. 

Rev.  Francis  Frellick,  Executive  Director, 
EvansvUle  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Mrs.  Larry  Jackson,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Evansville  Chapter. 

Donald  McNary,  Executive  Director.  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission. 

RaynK>nd  A.  Andersen,  Executive  Director, 
Department  of  Redevelc^Muent,  City  of  Ev- 
ansvUle. 

Rudy  T.  Steller.  President,  Metropolitan 
Evans'ville   Home   BuUders   Association.   Inc. 

John  Cable.  President.  SransvlUe  Chapter. 
NAACP. 

Fact  Sheet  on  the  Errxcr  or  the  Morato- 
■nm  on  the  Constexjctiok  or  Low-  anb 
Moi«kate-Income     Housnra    nr    Vandkb- 

BTTRGH     COTTNTT HOUSING    TTmTB    PlANWCB 

FOR  Jan.  1,  1973,  TRROTrcH  JtrNZ  30.  1974 

FHA  section  235 BINCl*  ThMXLT  SAXXS 

Builder*  and  num'ber  of  unlU 

Roger    Elassy 72 

Holtzman  and  SUverman 64 

Beverly   Heights 61 

Guthrie   May 51 

R.    H.    Meyers 45 

F.    D.    RaUey 80 

W.    Corbett— ao 

Other    builders 95 

Total 368 

FItA  section  13S — lCXn.TIFAlin,T  BBNTAL  OB 

coofeeattve 
Builders  and  number  of  ttnita 

Outhrle  May... 254 

Justus    250 

Beverly   Heights 150 

Holtzman  and  Silverman 148 

Liberty    Baptist 58 

Total 860 

PUBLIC  HOUSING ^RENTAL  AND  BOMK 

OWNERSHIP 

Tifpe  and  number  of  units 

FamUy    250 

Elderly    115 

Total    365 

Total  units  affected:  1J>93. 
Estimated  cost  per  unit:  $15,000. 
Economic    impact    $23,895,000    and    2,760 
Jobs. 
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Sample  reports  from  state  and  local 
Leagues  of  WcMnen  Voters  about  the  social 
and  economic  Impact  In  their  communities 
of  the  Presidential  moratorium  halting  new 
contracts  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  subsidy  programs  and  the  need  for 
federally  subsidized  housing  programs. 

Alaska.  LWV  of  Anchorage,  P.O.  Box  1346, 
Anchorage  96901: 

Reports  that  cuts  In  water  and  sewer 
grants  mean  no  on-site  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities for  planned  housing.  "All  FHA  236 
monies  have  been  stopped.  There  has  been  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  236  houstog  In 
Anchorage  because  the  coot  of  bousmg  (ma- 
terials, labor,  mamtenance)  is  astronomically 
high.  In  the  last  6  months  400  families  have 
qualified  for  236  housing.  ...  All  235  monies 
have  been  stopped.  Presently  2000  famUles 
are  eligible.  Existing  units  total  900,  with  840 
proposed  units  lost  due  to  loss  of  fund- 
ing  " 

"Rent  supplement  money  cut.  Anchorage 
has  over  60%  rentta  units.  Considering  un- 
employment figures  already  cited,  these  sup- 
plements are  needed. 

"We  have  a  month  to  month  waiting  list 
for  low-rent  public  housing  for  over  400 
families.  All  monies  for  such  housing  have 
been  cut." 

(Prom  a  special  memo  to  Mrs.  Bruce  Ben- 
son. President  of  LWV  of  U.S..  by  Joan  L. 
Hayes,  Chairman  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Anchorage  League.) 

California.  LWV  of  Pasadena  Area,  1321 
North  Lalce  Avenue,  Pasadena  01104: 

"Although  the  League  is  aware  that  there 
has  been  some  corruption  and  mis-manage- 
ment In  the  housing  program  In  certain  lo- 
calities of  the  country,  federally  assisted 
housing  In  the  Pasadena  community  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  towards  al- 
leviating the  housing  needs  of  the  low-mod- 
erate Income  population. 

"Your  moratorium  calling  for  an  eighteen 
month  suspension  of  federal  housing  sub- 
sidy programs  seems  em  unwise  approach  to 
the  problem.  These  funds  will  be  withheld 
from  many  proposals  which  have  received 
city  and  county  approval.  Our  non-profit 
bousing  development  corporations  and  other 
citizen  housing  groups  have  spent  many 
years  developing  expertise  and  educating  the 
community  as  to  the  housmg  needs  of  low- 
moderate  Income  persons.  In  our  own  com- 
munity unemployment  due  to  cut-backs  m 
the  Space  program,  a  constant  rate  of  un- 
employment of  minorities — about  double  the 
national  average — and  the  general  rise  In  liv- 
ing costs  have  created  a  greater  financial  de- 
mand than  can  be  overcome  locally. 

"Since  much  of  the  problem  of  inefflclency 
seems  to  be  an  administrative  one,  we  wish 
to  recommend  that  federal  programs  which 
assist  In  the  development  and  rehabilitation 
of  housing  for  low-moderate  Income  persons 
be  continued  and  adequately  funded  until 
alternatives  can  be  deveolped  and  refined. 
We  suggest  that  In  the  meantime,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment be  directed  to  make  every  effort  to 
formulate  methods  of  Increasing  the  housing 
supply,  so  that  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
aU  Americans  can  be  achieved." 

(From  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  from 
Marguerite  Emstone,  President  and  Helen  L. 
Burr,  Housing  Consultant,  Pasadena  Area 
League.) 

California.  LWV  of  Fresno,  977  Pierce 
Drive.  Clovls  93812 : 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Fresno 
is  very  concerned  about  the  effect  of  the 
housing  moratorium  on  our  city  and  county. 
The  voters  of  Fresno  passed  a  measure  In 
Novemijer  to  build  800  low-rent  housing 
units.  With  a  waiting  list  of  1,918  famUies, 
these  units  are  desperately  needed.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments win  be  able  to  provide  funds  for 
these  housing  units. 


"Another  conslderatlod  Is  that  Fresno  is 
an  area  with  severe  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Building  this  hou«ng  would  provide 
hundreds  of  badly-needed  Jobs.  .  .  ." 

(From  a  letter  to  HUjJ  Secretary  James 
T.  Lynn,  from  Mrs.  Ollbe^  Rodriguez,  Presi- 
dent, Fresno  licague.)         { 

Colorado.  LWV  of  Araeahoe  County,  142 
Woodlawn  Center,  Llttleti>n  80120: 

"Since  the  announcemfnt  of  the  housing 
moratorlmn  this  region  has  received  more 
than  its  share  of  progrt  m  cuts — many  to 
previously  allocated  and  :  unded  projects. 

"The  Arapahoe  Count  j  League  Is  con- 
cerned, in  particular,  wltl  i  one  housing  pro- 
gram :  the  Littleton  Houi  ing  Authority.  Al- 
though awarded  a  $3.5  million  grant  for 
development  and  constriction  of  150  low 
Income  housing  units,  a:tual  construction 
has  not  begun  and  the  pi  sgram  Is  In  serious 
Jeopardy. 

"Littleton,  Colorado  wi  a  one  of  the  first 
suburban  communities  In  the  state  to  adopt 
a  policy  and  program  f <  r  housing  Its  low 
and  moderate  Income  res  dents.  Creation  of 
the  Authority  culmlnat  (d  a  yeu's  work 
spearheaded  by  member^  of  the  Arapahoe 
County  League.  ...  We  cinnot  let  this  pro- 
gram die. 

"The  Littleton  HoxisU  ig  Authority  has 
under  contract  land  for  1  tie  elderly  housing 
(70  units)  and  options  I  Dr  13  family  sites. 
If  the  program  Is  cancele  1  or  held  In  abey- 
ance, the  possibility  of  k(  eplng  this  land  or 
purchasing  similar  proper  les  at  present  mar- 
ket rate  Is  impossible." 

A  letter  to  Senator  Dot  »lnick  relates  how, 
after  three  years  work,  LI  ;tleton  became  the 
first  suburb  in  Colorad<  to  take  positive 
action  In  the  area  of  lo  tv-lncome  housing 
and  was  one  of  the  few  o  )mmunltles  in  the 
Denver  Metro  area  to  be  i  sady  to  Implement 
Its  fair  share  of  provldli  g  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income housing. 

(To  Senator  Peter  Doi^lnlck  and  Repre- 
sentative William  Armst»ng.  from  Mrs.  T. 
Ross  Blgnell,  Ist  Vice  President  and  Housing 
Chairwoman,  Arapahoe  County  League.) 

Illinois.  LWV  of  Forest!  Park,  301  Sprmg- 
field.  Forest  Park  60130: 

"The  League  developed  \  resolution  to  the 
President  and  U.S.  Congi  essmen,  sent  It  to 
Village  President  and  Oqimcil  asking  that 
the  Coundl  send  the  refeolution  from  the 
Council.  The  resolution  w4s  adopted  and  sent 
on  March  12.  The  resolution  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  agree  speedily  on  means 
for  restoring  funds  to  provide  "an  adequate 
supply  of  housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income."  Thei  resolution  said, 
among  other  things.  "Tht  goals  set  by  the 
federal  government  for  nel?  housing  and  sub- 
sidized housing  have  not  t>een  met  and  can- 
not be  met  unless  goveibmental  action  la 
taken;  and  Whereas,  the  Iteezlng  of  the  fed- 
eral share  of  funds  to  the  Illinois  Housing 
Development  Authority  aiid  Section  23  Pub- 
lic Housing  Act  has  serlcusly  curtailed  the 
options  of  the  VUlage  at  a  time  when  we  are 
considering  methods  to  ii  icrease  the  supply 
of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families;  . . ." 

niinols.  LWV  of  ChlcagD,  6723  South  Eu- 
clid, Chicago  60669: 

The  Chicago  and  Cook  C  ounty  Leagues  and 
the  League  of  the  U.S.  :  lied  amlcl  curtate 
briefs  in  the  Oautreaux  1 '  Chicago  Housing 
Authority,  Romney  case-  -a  demonstration 
of  League  commitment  U.  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  ( nd  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  racially  discriminatory  housing 
In  Chicago,  and  a  "remedt-  for  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination  throuj  h  the  placement  of 
low-income  or  public  housing  on  scattered 
sites,  both  in  Chicago  and  In  suburban  com- 
munities. 

"Full  relief  to  fulfill  tl  e  requirements  of 
the  Gautreaux  decision  vi  111  be  40,000  units 
in  the  city  and  20,000  un  ts  in  the  suburbs. 

"The  moratorium  wouk  permit  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  construe  only  267  units  of 
public  housing,  because  t  lat  is  the  number 


of  units  which  the  Chicago 


City  Council  has 


approved  and  for  which  the*  »  was  a  HUD  Area 
V  Office  approved  plan  (at]  the  time  of  the 
moratorium  cut-off  date) .' 

"Unless  federal  funds  ark  made  available 
for   housing   in   Chicago,   tpe   remainder   of 
HUD-approved  reservation 
type  units  will  not  be  honbred. 

Mayor  Daley's  office  reported  to  the  League 
that  Chicago  would  lose  mAre  than  $20  mil- 
lion In  model  cities  over  tha  next  17  months; 
3,100  units  of  low  and  «ioderate  Income 
housing:  and  13,000  elderlfr  citizens  would 
be  unable  to  get  adequate  housing. 

(To  Congressman  Ralpq  Metcalfe,  from 
Eleanor  Elam,  President  anil  Andrea  Rozran, 
Housing  Chairwoman,  Chic 

Maryland  LWV  of  Calvei 
Rock  Circle,  Box  148,  Lusby 

"Talk  of  planned  housmi 
is  no  consolation  to  comi 
ours,  because  we  were  caught  before  our 
housing  plans  reached  the  pipeline.  In  rural 
areas  the  shortage  of  housing  available  to 
poor  people  Is  particularly  severe.  In  Cal- 
vert County,  about  one  dwelling  out  of  four 
has  some  or  all  of  the  following  deficiencies: 
utter  lack  of  plximbing,  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. Incredible  overcrowding,  or  sertous  flre 
hazard.  I 

"The  vast  majority  of  Hl-jhoused  people  In 
Calvert  Coimty  are  children^  oldsters  on  piti- 
fully meager  annuities,  ori  people  who  are 
disabled  or  incapacitated.  These  bitter  facts 
are  not  minimized  by  cltlhg  scandals  and 
mistakes  of  other  regions.  T 

"Real  people,  not  statistics  or  averages, 
are  really  being  hurt  by  this  housing  mora- 
torium and  Impoundments  iiow  in  effect.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  p^r  communities. 


go  League.) 

County,  Silver 
20667: 

in  the  pipeime 
unities  such  as 


the  same  as  most  poor 
to  help  themselves.  .  , 

(To    Representative    Wl 
Mrs.    Walter   T.   Wilson, 
Chairwoman,  Calvert  Couni 

Massachusetts.  LWV  of  C 
tie  Street.  Cambridge  02138 

"The  Administration's 
Immediately  for  an  elgh 
the  operation  of  our  federal  jsubsidlzedhous- 


le,  can  do  little 

Mills,   from 
Resources 
League.) 
bridge,  15  Brat- 

Is  Ion  to  suspend 
n  month  period 


Itatlon  of  Con- 

ent  of  govern- 
ams   which  In 

can  only  be  de- 
results  of  this 

ardshlp  on  the 
e  most  and  who 

n  projected  for 
and  finance  of- 


ing  programs  without  coi 
gress   represents  a  curtail! 
ment-asslsted   housing   pr( 
human  and  economic  te 
scribed  as  catastrophic, 
action  win  work  a  severe 
people  who  need  hoxislng  t: 
are  the  least  able  to  afford  ii 

"No  dollar  figure  has 
Massachusetts,  but  houslnL 
ficlals  say  the  freeze  could  wipe  out  as  many 
as  14,000  units  of  new  and  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing, includmg  1,200  units  In  Boston  .  .  .; 
the  freeze  on  236  housing  aione  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  7  million  dallars  to  Massa- 
chusetts. . . ." 

"Several  private  mlxed-Uouslng  projects 
already  planned  for  Cambridge  have  had  to 
be  totally  cancelled." 

(From  "League  Items,"  th«  Cambridge  LWV 
bulletin.  President,  Dorothj   Altman.) 

Minnesota.  LWV  of  Mlnnei  onka-Eden  Prai- 
rie Area,  3606  Croftvlew,  Mlnnetonka  65343: 

"Eden  Prairie  citizens,  f>r  the  past  few 
years  have  worked  with  thel  r  council  to  plan 
for  a  housing  mix  which  wo  Jld  provide  shel- 
ter for  people  of  all  Incomei .  Now  Just  when 
plans  were  to  become  a  ret  llty,  funds  have 
been  cut  off.  Two  236  propos  Lis  were  accepted 
by  the  Eden  Prairie  Council  In  August  1972. 
The  moratorliun  prevents  lo  ;al  citizens  from 
carrying  out  their  plan. 

"Mlnnetonka  has  a  Housiag  and  Redevel- 
opment Authority  and  recommended  200 
units  of  public  bousing  (17(  elderly,  30  fam- 
ily units).  The  City  Council  authorized  an 
application  for  200  units  of  elderly  housing, 
which  has  recently  been  tu  ned  down.  Even 
more  recently,  a  236  propoial  had  received 
HUD  approval — only  to  find  ;wo  months  later 
that  it  had  been  taken  away 
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"Our  discouragement  and  despair  is  be- 
yond words.  Just  when  our  suburban  com- 
munities were  making  headway  in  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  of  core  cities  by  mak- 
mg  housing  available  for  our  own  low  in- 
come persons,  funding  has  been  removed " 

(To  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey;  Senator 
Walter  Mondale;  Representative  BUI  Frenzel; 
and  press,  from  Owen  Luhta,  President,  Mta- 
neton^a-Eden  Prairie  League.) 

New  Jersey.  LWV  of  Ewlng  Township,  State 
Police  Department.  West  Trenton  08628: 

"We  feel  that  the  putting  of  a  moratorium 
on  the  housing  program  because  of  possible 
abuses  and  problems  is  a  form  of  cynical  dis- 
crimination against  programs  which  are  very 
meanmgful  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
our  state  and  community.  Ewlng  Township, 
like  most  New  Jersey  communities  In  the 
most  thickly  populated  state  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  severe  hovislng  shortage  In  all 
areas  but  has  no  housing  available  at  all  for 
people  with  moderate  or  low  Income.  ...  As 
League  members  we  cannot  sit  by  and  watch 
the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government  sub- 
vert the  will  of  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  people  who  elected  that  Congress 
by  refusing  to  spend  funds  appropriated  and 
desperately  needed." 

(To  President  Nixon  and  HUD  Secretary 
Lynn,  from  Marcla  Felcone,  President,  Ewlng 
Township  League.) 

New  York.  LWV  of  Rochester  Metropolitan 
Area,  75  College  Avenue,  Rochester  14607: 

Participating  in  the  NY  State  Emergency 
Committee  Opposed  to  the  Housing  Mora- 
torium. 

The  estimated  loss  to  Monroe  County  in- 
cludes 200  new  single  family  section  235  units, 
55  rehabUitatlons-235-J,  5798  multi-family 
section  236  units,  and  484  public  housing 
units.  Total  housing  units  that  would  have 
entered  the  housing  pipeline  after  January  5, 
1973  Is  6,537;  the  direct  construction  cost, 
not  counting  land — $132,261,000;  associated 
community  development — $17,133,000.  Using 
a  multiplier  effect  of  $3.00  per  $1.00  of  the 
total  estimated  dollar  loss  of  $149,384,000.  the 
total  Impact  loss  reaches  $481,200,000  In 
Monroe  County  alone — a  significant  loss  in 
time  of  high  unemployment. 

(Data  gathered  for  state  meeting  of  Emer- 
gency Coalition,  submitted  by  Gloria  Sam- 
son. Housing  Chairman,  Rochester  Metro 
League.) 

Ohio.  LWV  of  Greater  Dayton  Area.  120 
West  2nd  Street,  Dayton  45402 : 

"The  housing  moratorium  In  the  Dayton 
area  will  have  the  effect  of  punishing  the 
poor  and  those  with  a  moderate  income  for 
the  inadequacies  of  administrators  or  those 
who  gain  financially  from  the  programs.  .  .  . 
Several  Communities  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  Dayton  Plan  and  beginning  to  work  out 
agreements  with  the  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  (West  Carrollton  and  German- 
town.)  We  were  on  our  way  to  some  reason- 
able housing  solutions  and  the  moratorium 
on  public  housing  upsets  this  applecart.  The 
Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  1,126 
low  and  moderate  Income  units  In  the  region, 
and  283  units  in  the  City  will  also  be  lost. 

"We  are  concerned  that  this  moratorium 
may  signal  a  reneging  by  federal  govern- 
ment on  Its  commitment  to  assist  with  low 
Income  housing.  Also,  when  the  moratorium 
Is  lifted  there  will  be  a  long  time  lag  before 
new  housing  starts  can  get  underway.  We 
repeat,  for  the  people  who  need  public  hous- 
ing, there  are  no  alternatives.  In  addition  to 
the  housing  moratorium,  the  City  of  Dayton 
will  lose  one  half  of  the  aUocated  HUD  funds 
for  code  enforcement  for  1973,  with  no  funds 
allocated  for  1974.  The  loss  of  funding  for 
code  enforcement,  which  will  come  to  an  end 
In  1974,  may  well  leave  whole  sections  of  our 
city  susceptible  to  blight." 

(Statement  by  Gall  Levin,  LWV  of  Dayton 
Area.) 


Pennsylvania.  LWV  of  Beaver  County,  209 
Marble  Street,  Allqulppa  16001 : 

"It  was  quite  a  Jolt  to  read  the  informa- 
tion in  our  local  paper  that  the  Administra- 
tion had  revised  the  moratorlmn  date  on 
HUD-sponsored  housing  projects  and  set  it 
back  to  December  31,  1972.  This  Is  a  serious 
blow  to  our  community.  For  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  force  the  up- 
grading of  one  of  the  worse  housing  areas  in 
Allqulppa.  ...  It  has  been  only  ia  the  last 
two  months  that  we  felt  the  psychological 
climate  would  permit  the  project  to  proceed. 
(That  Is,  for  a  96-unlt  known  as  the  "Bricks" 
area.)  A  plan  for  the  96  units  has  been  pre- 
sented to  HUD.  The  non-profit  sponsor  has 
received  a  feasibility  letter  for  the  $1,900,000 
project  and  was  awaiting  firm  commitment. 
The  new  federal  regulation  has  seemingly 
canceled  out  all  the  painstaking  work  of  the 
last  two  years.  Allqulppa  Is  left  with  96  units 
of  absolutely  vtretched  housing  which  be- 
comes worse  each  passing  day." 

(Prom  letter  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and 
Senator  Richard  Schweiker,  from  Gilda  de 
Ferrari.  Board  member  Beaver  County 
League.) 

Pennsylvania.  LWV  of  Pennsylvania.  8th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia  19016: 

An  alert  sent  by  the  State  Human  Re- 
sources Chairman  to  all  local  leagues  pomted 
out:  "These  cuts  will  seriously  affect  the 
supply  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  The  Pennsylvania  Housing 
Finance  Agency  will  be  limited  to  financing 
housing  for  people  of  moderate  Income  be- 
cause of  the  freeze.  PHFA  had  mtended  to 
use  federal  subsidies  as  a  means  of  reducmg 
housing  costs  so  builders  could  lower  their 
sales  and  rental  prices.  'Seed  money'  for  pre- 
development  costs,  and  'write-downs'  of  de- 
velopment costs  previously  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Conmmnity  Affairs  will  no 
longer  be  available  as  a  result  of  the  federal 
freeze.  ...  In  Pennsylvania  alone.  Farmer's 
Home  cuts  will  result  In  a  total  estimated 
loss  over  the  next  18  months  of  $24,495,976 
and  1.827  man  years  of  employment  for  home 
builders." 

(Sent  by  Mrs.  Mark  Neuman,  State  Human 
Resources  Chairwoman). 

Wisconsin.  LWV  of  North  Shore.  4221  North 
Maryland  Avenue,  Milwaukee  63211: 

"On  March  3,  1973  a  meeting  was  held 
In  Milwaukee  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  effects  upon  our  area  of  the  recent  hous- 
ing moratorium.  Attending  were  representa- 
tives or  organizations  concerned  with  the 
need  for  Increetslng  the  supply  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  throughout  South- 
eastern Wisconsin.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  shares  this  concern  and  I  (Helen  Mc- 
Gregor. President)  went  as  a  representetive 
of  the  North  Shore  League. 

"The  impact  at  the  state  level  was  reported 
by  a  representative  of  the  State  Department 
of  Local  Affairs  and  Development.  Oven  an 
18-month  period  an  estimated  loss  of  13.245 
units  win  occur  and  this  will  mean  a  total 
loss  of  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  17.800  Jobs  throughout 
the  state.  The  DLAD  also  says  that  the  state 
cannot  take  over  the  housing  programs  be- 
cause It  cannot  provide  either  the  depth  of 
subsidy  necessary  or  the  expertise  which  the 
local  governments  need  and  receive  from  the 
federal  government.  As  for  how  revenue  shar- 
ing will  affect  the  problem,  local  governments 
are  not  likely  to  c^t  few  as  controversial  a 
use  as  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

"The  Community  Relations  and  Social  De- 
velopment Commission  said  that  m  one  year's 
time,  3,200  units  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  will  be  lost  by  Milwaukee 
County.  It  was  reported  by  the  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Urban  Affairs  that  with  1,500 
applications  for  housmg  for  the  elderly  now 
on  file  smd  the  vacancy  rate  eero,  400  units 
have  not  been  eliminated." 

(From    letter    to    Senator    William    Prox- 


mlre;  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson;  Representa- 
tive Glenn  Davis,  from  Helen  McGregor, 
President,  North  Shore  League.) 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  important  or  difficult  task 
for  any  society  than  achieving  the  twin 
goals  of  order  and  justice.  Though  the 
best  of  hiunan  minds  have  concentrated 
on  this  dilemma  for  centuries,  we  are 
still  a  frightening  distance  from  achiev- 
ing a  solution.  One  of  the  most  important 
lessons  we  have  learned,  however,  is  that 
we  should  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
youth  of  our  society,  on  gtiiding  our 
young  people  away  from  a  criminal 
career. 

I  am  pleased  therefore  that  the  Co- 
Iimibia  Human  Rights  Law  Review  has 
published  an  outstanding  collection  of 
thoughtful  articles  and  essays  on  the 
juvenile  justice  system  in  Its  fall  1972 
issue.  Among  the  authors  is  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana, 
Senator  Bayh,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  in- 
formed now  that  this  excellent  sympo- 
sium has  been  reprinted  as  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Legal  Rights  of  Children: 
Status,  Progress  and  Proposals."  and  I 
hope  that  in  this  form  It  will  reach  the 
wide  audience  which  it  deserves  among 
all  Americans  concerned  with  the  Juve- 
nile law  system. 


THE  WATERGATE  AFFAIR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  controversy  surrounding  the 
"Watergate  affair"  has  done  much  to 
imdermine  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  workings  of  their 
goverrunent.  The  only  way  that  this  con- 
fidence can  be  restored  is  for  President 
Nixon  to  come  forward  and  give  the 
American  people  a  full  accounting  of 
the  facts  leading  to  the  Watergate  epi- 
sode, and  £my  other  acts  of  political 
sabotage  and  espionage  which  may  have 
occurred  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  since  this 
editorial  points  out  this  need  for  full 
disclosure  and  its  importance  to  our 
democratic  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  April  3.  1973J 
Stop  Ducking,  Mk.  PREsmcNT 

Last  Aug.  29,  President  Nixon  said  he  had 
directed  John  W.  Dean  ni  to  determme  if 
any  White  House  staffers  were  Involved  In 
the  Watergate  scandal.  Usmg  Dean's  flnd- 
inga.  he  declared  flatly  that  none  'presently 
employed  "  were.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
White  House  position  smce. 

It  was  not  good  enough  then  because  the 
position  was  too  narrow.  It  is  not  good 
enough  now  because.  In  a  contrary  sense.  It 
may  be  too  broad.  President  Nixon  is  out  on 
a  limb.  To  give  him  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  he  could  be  the  victim  of  subordi- 
nates who  were  more  arrogant  than  venal.  But 
even  puttmg  the  best  possible  constmction 
on  the  scandal — the  right  word,  for  it  is  no 
longer    a    "caper" — Nixon    simply    has    not 
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sbown  the  political  sensitivity  for  which  he 
prides  taUnself.  A  harsher  assumption  would 
be  that  be  is  duclcing.  ir  so,  it  is  too  late 
for  that. 

He  should  have  spoken  out  on  the  basis  of 
V.  hat  has  been  proved  or  confessed  to  already, 
flisa vowing  the  snooping,  sabotage  and  burg- 
larly  that,  after  all,  were  done  on  behalf 
cf  his  re-election  campaign.  By  the  most 
e'.ementary  logic,  quite  apart  from  allega- 
tions now  being  made  by  James  W.  McCord, 
it  is  obvious  that  somebody  with  lois  of  clout 
and  lots  of  money  was  calling  the  signals  for 
the  hapless  convicted  defendants.  It  wasn't 
a  self-starting,  free-lancing  band.  This  was 
clear  from  the  evasions  on  t!:e  record  at  the 
trial. 

Significantly,  the  most  urgent  admonitions 
are  coming  from  Republicans  and  political 
conservatives,  in  and  out  of  office.  The  sub- 
stance of  their  rebuke  is  that  Nixon  will  have 
to  confess  error,  and  if  the  consequence  of 
the  trials  and  investigation  is  convincing 
proof  of  Involvement  within  his  official  fam- 
ily, he  can  spare  no  feelings,  including  his 
own.  He  should  act  before  the  White  House 
is  acted  upon.  If  some  must  then  depart,  so 
be  it.  The  office  he  has  so  often  held  up  for 
world  veneration  requires  that.  He  should. 
In  short,  clean  house. 

We  think  Nixon  has  deluded  himself  if  he 
Interprets  his  landslide  victory  as  a  mandate 
for  disdainful  silence.  Par  better  was  his 
once  proud  standard,  "clear  as  a  bound's 
tooth." 

NUon  should  realize  that  his  diverting  role 
as  the  global  planner  and  peacemaker  is  be- 
ing overshadowed  by  the  clamor  of  domestic 
events,  of  which  Watergate  is  one.  So  we 
say,   come   home,   President  Nixon. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  U  S 
POLICY  ON  CUBA? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31,  the  Baltimore  Sun  carried  a 
discussion  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  by 
two  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney  and  Repre- 
sentative Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  In 
light  of  recent  developments  in  United 
States-Cuban  relations,  leading  to  the 
signing  of  an  antihijacklng  agreement, 
this  debate  featuring  both  sides  of  the 
question.  "What  Should  Be  the  UJS. 
Policy  on  Cuba,"  is  particularly  timely. 
I  highly  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  confent  that  it  be 
Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  31,  1973] 
What  Shoui-d  Be  the  U.S.  Pouct  on  Cuba? 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  mutual  diplo- 
matic isolation,  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
recently  signed  an  anti-hijacking  agreement 
that  could  have  wider  ramificatiotis.  Argu- 
ing for  a  normalization  of  relations  is  Repre- 
sentative Whalen  (R.,  Ohio).  The  opposite 
view  is  by  Senator  Gurney  (R.,  Fla.) . 
(By  Representative  Chaku:s  W.  Wralkn,  Jr.) 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  United  States  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cxiba. 

For  the  past  decade  relations  between 
these  two  countrlea  have  been  marked  by 
mutual  distrust  and  hostility.  Initiated  by 
the  Cuban  subversive  activities  In  Latin 
America,  the  Russian  military  build-up  on 
the  island,  the  expropriation  of  U.S.  owned 
properties  In  Cuba,  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion. The  United  Stetes  In  1961  severed 
its  economic  and  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
Castro  government,  encouraged  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  follow 


m  the  Organization  of  Ai  lerican  States,  and 
in  effect,  isolated  Cuba  fr<  m  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

The  political  realities  ol  1973  Indicate  that 
a  careful  review  of  Unit  d  States-Cuba  re- 
lations is  In  order.  Three  i  lajor  developments 
are  responsible  for  a  ne  \r  political  climate 
which  make  the  norma  izing  of  relations 
between  the  two  countrie  i  desirable  and  po- 
tentlaUy  attainable. 

First,  the  President's  po  icy  of  dealing  real- 
istically with  aU  types  o  governments  has 
resulted  in  a  relaxation  o  tensions  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chi  la  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  dialogue  with  ::uba  would  be  in 
line  with  this  phUosophy  Further,  it  would 
eliminate  a  policy  in(  onsistency  which 
thrives  for  friendship  and  an  Increasing  dia- 
logue with  Russlr  while  Isolatng  China  for 
permitting  a  Soviet  prese:  ice. 

Second,  there  is  a  gro  ring  trend  among 
Latin  American  coiintri  ts  to  re-establish 
formalities  with  Cuba  as  evidenced  by  OAS 
votes  and  Independent  )ehavlor  of  Latin 
countries.  Only  two  we€  ts  ago  Cuba  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a  working  caucus  by 
the  Latin  American  delega  ;ions  to  the  umted 
Nations  after  having  be  ;n  excluded  from 
discussions  since  the  la  I  OAS  sanctions. 
Cuba's  subversive  actlviti(  s  in  those  nations 
has  lessened  perceptibly  s  nee  the  Che  Gue- 
vara's unsuccessful  1967  efforts  In  Bolivia. 
In  the  eyes  of  these  governments.  Cuba  no 
longer  poses  a  serious  thi  eat  to  their  exist- 
ence. 

Third,  Prime  Minister  C  astro's  policies  to- 
ward the  United  States  t  nd  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  are  I  ecomlng  less  stri- 
dent. The  recent  slgnln  j  of  a  hijacking 
agreement  between  the  1  rnited  States  and 
Cuba  is  evidence  that  th(  Cubans  ar«  will- 
ing to  discuss  and  negoti  »te  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  Purthei  more,  Cuba's  In- 
volvement in  subversive  ac  Ivities  throughout 
Central  and  South  Amert(  et  has  significantly 
waned,  accordUig  to  test  mony  from  State 
and  Defense  Departmet  t  officials.  Their 
statements  reveal  that  Cu  sa  clearly  has  lost 
the  revolutionary  fervor  c  f  earlier  days. 

What  benefits  will  ac(  rue  to  ncomalize 
relations  with  Cuba?  Firs  ,  the  anti-hljack- 
Ing  agreement,  which  resi  Ited  from  our  In- 
direct dialogue  with  the  C  astro  government, 
should  be  a  significant  deterrent  to  air 
piracy. 

Second,  In  time  Cuba  night  be  re-estab- 
lished as  one  of  our  Impoi  tant  trading  part- 
ners. During  the  last  year  the  United  SUtes 
traded  with  Cuba,  our  expi  irts  to  that  nation 
exceeded  our  imports  by  |[9.I  million.  Cuba 
supplied  the  United  Staws  with  sugar  and 
certain  essential  minerals  while  buying  pri- 
marily finished  goods  from  us. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  is  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  m  lintalnlng  a  com- 
plete trade  embargo  with  ;uba.  Resumption 
of  trade  would  be  consist*  nt  with  the  poli- 
cies now  pursued  by  ma  ly  of  our  closest 
allies,  such  as  Great  Brll  ain.  Canada,  and 
Japan,  who  trade  with  Cul  a. 

Third,  a  more  relaxed  po  lltical  atmosphere 
in  the  Western  Hemisph  ;re,  would  result 
from  renewed  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba. 
Isolation  of  Cuba  long  his  been  a  divisive 
issue  within  the  OAS.  More  jver.  it  has  caused 
anti-United  States  feelincs  among  several 
Latin  American  groups.  A  (  etente  with  Cuba 
should  eliminate  tensions  i  nd  lead  to  greater 
economic  and  political  c*  operation  among 
the  countries  of  the  Weste  -n  Hemisphere. 

Obviously,  certain  majot  issues  will  have 
to  be  resolved  befwe  diolomatic  relations 
can  be  restored.  Of  particular  concern  are 
the  status  of  Cuban  refug  ?es,  the  future  of 
the  Quantanamo  Naval  Bise,  compensation 
for  expropriated  property  ind  the  realloca- 
tion of  sugar  quotas.  It  is  lay  Judgment  that 
none  of  these  Issues  is  imp  osslble  to  resolve. 
Incidentally,  Russia — wl  loee  presence  In 
Cuba  contributed  to  the  di'  Islon  between  the 
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Uiiitcd  States  and  Castro 
expressed    an    interest    In 
prochement  as  evidenced 
in  Pravda. 

In  order  to  move  toward 
siuning  UJS.-Cuban  ties, 
leagues   and   I   proposed 
should  be  taken  by  the  legislative 
ecutive  branches  of  govern]  oent. 

A  normalization  of  relations  is  clearly  in 
our  best  interests.  ' 


eleven 

tbat 


Am  erican 


(By  Senator  Edward 
It  has  been  11  years  since 
broke    oJT    diplomatic 
Castro's  Cuban  govemmen ; 
the  cutting  of  our  embass  r 
(inuing  stream  of  antl- 
and   the  confiscation  of 
in  Cuba. 

In   that  time,   four 
evident. 

First,  Castro  has  shown 
he  wants  the  U.S.  to  be 
a  punching  bag  to  use  as 
domestic  failures;    second 
dence  that  he  is  willing  to 
leans  for  losses  suffered  at 
there  has  been  a  concerted 
to  export  violent  revolutloi  i 
American  nations  who  wan  t 
brand  of  communism;    an<! 
has  developed  strong  military 
Soviet  Union,  ties  which 
a  nuclear  war  once,  and 
threaten  the  peace  and 
em  Hemisphere. 

The  record  is  quite  clear  _ 
sponslbUity  tot  the  breakoS 
his  (persistence  In  widening 
years.  Anyone  who  studies 
fully  would  be  hard  pressed 
other  conclusion. 

Fidel  Castro  came  to 
1959,  riding  a  wave  of  popufir 
Ing  advantage,  he  first 
tion. 

Then  he  followed  up  by 
name  of  land  reform,  a 

expropriation,     with      

placed  on  American  holdln{  s 
And,  although  he  promis<id 
It  was  never  forthcoming.  Bj 
Castro  had  confiscated  over  ] 
of  American-owned  propertj 
for  either  the  rights  of  the  i 
pressed  wishes  of  the  U.S. 
this  day,  none  of  this 
paid  for. 

Simultaneous    with    thes4 
came  an  Increase  in  the 
United  States. 

Castro  then  added  force 
ordering  the  United  States 
embassy  staff  to  an  Inopei 
Since  then  Castro  has  giv 
that  he  favors  the  renewal 
matic  relations  on  anything 
own  terms. 

We  are,  of  coiuse,  aU 
cumstances  surrounding  th(  i 
crisis  and  the  way  In  which 
However,  it  should  be  noted 
Castro  has  continued  to  _ 
military  equipment  from 
as  part  of  his  unrelenting 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,   the   Soviet 
ence  is  only  part  of  the 
also  the  matter  of  Castro's  _ 
revolution  to  the  Americas. 
Ever  since  consolidating 
Castro  has  tired  to  impose  . 
olutlonary  government  on  a 
willing  Latin  American  natlcfcis 

These  efforts  have  not 
port,  but  they  have  caused 
ezuela,  Colombia,  Brazil 
via  untold  trouble  and 
In  spite  of  this  record, 
pie  who  believe  that  Castro 
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tL°'^T^IltT^''^:ii.^Jt%T'^:  ,eJJ'thS?hf£itL"f;  unanimous  con-  context  of  priority  setting  by  this  ad- 
stead  of  a  reduction,  there  has  been  a  shift  In  f®",  ^  ,  5^? .  {  committee  reso-  mmistration.  It  is  a  fixed  expenditure, 
tactics  from  rural  guerilla  warfare  like  that  Ji?'^  °*  printed  in  the  Record.  paid  for  by  payroll  taxes, 
which  took  place  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu--  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
to  urban  terrorism  such  as  practiced  by  the  "O^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  sent  that  the  Friend's  Committee  Wash- 
Tupamaros.  RECORD,  as  follows:  ington  newsletter  be  nrinted  In  thP 
nrsSaT^'^'f' st'te' f^'%'^''"*'' *^''*'  REcoMMENDATioK  .  rIcord. 
^airs,  Robert  Hurwftch,  sLt^**to1he"s^°  ,Tk*  Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Law  There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  "un-  o^'^e  American  Bar  Association  approves  and  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
less  the  Cuban  government  were  lo  abandon  frt?f^'!^„*"h-    *»^e  „^o"o^^K    "solution    for  Record,  as  foUows: 

readUy  apparent,  whereas  the  costs  are  clear "  ..,r^             ??    ^tJ*^'.        -  .^  cent>  • 

Ai^'erirn^;^-    -n^urU^-n-^^  ^£^^^(^f^^^^  ^^^^^a^Sg-    ^^    -- 

s^i^Kr^^^-i^si^s^  Sir2r^5£E^i;  ^r=r.^"^...eB3.3 

^9^^:;;^r^o?^s^o-i-^^^^^^^  oSE'^^HiSi/ir  ^^^ror^s^^-i^---^-^ 

'^e'^Z^^^^^^tt^'S^^cLro  into        >,  mentlff  r^edoms  fT  aU  wfthout'^fstinctfon  ^  <=>"<^^8  '^^"^  -^  ^^'f  «^t..  17,  800.  0 

aJ^tti^n^'eTil^Jesthrwe^c^ntrueTlS  ^.^e^^is'^^i  rrfhe^^^rtl^r^r  est  ^nr^-.^fLTf^^L'^r.T:.     7,969  5 

and  economic  sanctions.  r,f  ry^%^,'J\l\  ^        National   Interest  Military  public  works  and  soil     '•'"**'» 

TO   Ignore  the  opportunity  would  be  to  moS  uSvSl  r2S:t  forandX^^anc'^Tf  clafforC  cu^"^y"og?^    2,326.8 

break    faith    with    freedom    loving    people  ^^^Triglu  ^TtunS^^^f^U^^^  Atomic  Ener^  Commission   (mUi- 

around   the   world.    Including   some   650,000  V^.  ,f  !f^,„^*J^  il     f        .  ^'**E,°™*;  tary   portion)  '                                 1  343  0 

refugees  who  have  fied  Castro's  tyranny  socfatlon^^ow  the  aJ^LfoTof'lh.  n^itii  Maritime  activities,  in'cYu"<iingM«:       ' 

The  time  has  long  since  come  for  Caitro  ^ate' ^  the  Convent  on  t^e  T^!Jnt^         <=l^*«t  Marine .!.....         623.3 

to  give  up  his  dreams  of  revolution  and  to  fnd  lunlshmenrof  thTcrimrof^nc^iL^^^  ^ivU   Defense,    emergency   defense 

make  good  on  the  promise  of  freedom  that  ^Sd  *^'''^^'"*'^*  °^  ***«  C'*""  °^  Genocide,         activities  .  .... 90  3 

brought  him  to  power.  -Be  it  furth..r  «.Kni™H  th.t  ,.~,i..  «*  ♦»,,       Selective  Service  System 83.5 

The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  Castro.  When  res^ution^  forSl^  bv  th.^r.ti™  of     National  Security  CouncU a.  8 

he  is  ready  to  return  Cuba  to  the  Western  thU    rss^fatlon  ^  tSe%^id!^t   of^thl  »»"^"y  »'d,  including  arms  sales 

«  "v'Ta^'kta  hemisphere  wUl  be  ready  to  ^^nUe^TatTthe^ha^'^rLnd  meml^^r^  EsUmateTSe°rmaL^?a^nt"'^r-i-;r--     '■  '''  ' 

re-evaluate  him.  ^j  ^j^^  j,^^        Relations  Committee  of  the  ^fi^  w!?,ff       *^    I  appropriation 

^___^^__  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Ambassador  of  ^""^  Maritime  Administration..,.         239.8 

.  „ .    . the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations;  and  T,„t«i                                            ^  ^„  „ 

ABA  AND  THE  O^OCIDE  CONVEN-  ^^^^ ^-^^-^^^-^J-^^^^^^^^  ^^^]i!^l^' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  'r^:T.^^X^  ^^J^i^er^l^^^Z  ,S.  ^^^^^^^ 

'jf'T^'&^^ZrSSi^^.Sr.'^l^t^  S^rrtr^rercure^e^r^en-tsTf  ^  ££*il= --^  12  692  0 

official  opposition  to  ratification  of  the  the  Oovemment  of  the  united  SUtes,  to  pre-  MemorlTanI  j^f  cemet^ruVM"- 

American    Bar    Association.    WhUe    the  !!n~^  "'*'^''  "'  ^""^  Association  as  herein  p^^^^s,   ForeTj^^cla^   ^tt" 

ABA  is  a  distinguished  professional  as-  ^''P'^^^^***-      ^_^^_^^_^^                              ment  Commission 33.  l 

sociation  which  I  greatly  respect,  there  ^~^^~^^^~^~  Estimated  permanent  appropriation 

are    several    reasons    why    its    position  WHAT  IS  REALLY  SPENT  ON  SOCIAL         ^°^  Veterans'  Administration 2. 5 

should  not  be  considered  dispositive.  PROGRAMS?  .j^^^                                     ^^  ,^^,^ 

A,^^  °'  *!?•  ^^®  ^^  "^^  ^®^  closely  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the         ^^'">-  •lO.zoflrs'^iTi  pCT^nt)? 

divided  on  the  Issue.  The  ABA's  house  of  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla-  i"^  ■  •12,291.8  (6.45  percent) . 

Sv  oJfi^fif  ^'^  }°  ^4^°"®  ratification  tion  has  recently  published  its  Washing-  .10?.,  ,?fh?f.f  w".°^..  °'  ^\  "** 

ofth?LS"f„!;°^'-  The  veiT  closeness  ton  newsletter  detailing  where  Federal  "rea^d  (I123  oe^.^n?)'^              " 

^J.^ounSe'^d  riL^dya'tfthaJth^l^^'  resources  were  allocated  in  calendar  year     ^Z  ^^'^.r^^V.! .4.0 

moT«KotcK<„  oo  oT,       ^  '"^''^'■"6   •'^SA  1972.  Estimated  permanent  appropriation 

m,!.^,;^I?™T         ^ouP  has  no  decisive  or  The  calculations  made  by  the  Friends        for  interest  on  public  debt 24, 200. 0 

overwhelming  constitutional  objection  to  shows  that  current  miUtary  programs                                                          

«^^c?il7,lli^^"-  "^ /f '■^^  number  of  law-  took  38.4  percent  of  the  $216.2  bUlion         ,„,J°**'   -- 34,274.0 

IT.i^^Sf  ^^""^^^^  Convention  posing  voted  by  Congress  in  1972.  Health,  edu-  J^Z°:  H^fJ,'^  <??  5?  P^^^^l\ ■ 

no  threat  to  American  sovereignty  nor  to  cation   housing  and  welfare— the  tradl-  i,   o  •2i.*30.i  (11.27  percent), 

the     individual     rights     of     American  tionat  S£%Ts2u?ce  pTo^ra^^-  ^^^;  SP"- exploration  (1.58  per- 

FviJfmoro  !»,«,«...       *u        *v-       ,  ^^^^^'^  ^^  "**"  22  percent  of  the  total  National    Aeronautics    and    Space 

r,o7o  i*  !^       impressive  than  the  close-  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  Administration     and     Nationta 

ness  Of  the  vote  Is  that  the  ABA's  stand-  that  year.  Aeronautics    and    Space    Coun- 

ing  committee  on  world  order  under  law,  Mr.    Piesident,    the    Nixon    adminls-        «=^ 3,420.2 

and  Its  sections  on  individuals'  rights  tration  has  claimed  over  and  over  again              „                                          

and   responsibilities.   International   and  that  it  has  rearranged  priorities— that              ^°^^  3. 420.  a 

comparative    law,   and   criminal   law—  defense   spending   has   been  less   than  i970:  $3,321.8  ( 1.99 percent), 

those  very  divisions  of  the  ABA  most  spending  on  human  resourS  i97i:  $3,342.5  (1.75 percent), 

directly  and  Intimately  concerned  with  But  wha?th^d^tSn  does  not  percen^tr             "^    '   ""'*'    ^''^ 

favorSTt'^flofMon^"'}.!?"':;?^,  ''T>f  ^^  '^^  *'  ^^  ^^*"  computing  the  percent-      Development  loans 250  0 

mJn  !«^                  il  V^^  distinguished  age  expenditures  on  human  resources  it  Development  grants  and  U.S.  tech- 

men  ana  women  who  know  most  about  lumps  into  one  category  funds  from  the        nicai  assistance  28O  5 

«f  ^  ^"?      r        °  "***  **^®  responslblUty  social  security  trust  fund  which  are  used  Contingency      fund— for      emer- 

01  aeivlng  Into  every  relevant  issue,  sup-  to  pay  social  security  benefits.                         gencies   25.0 

ported  ratification.   The  report  of  the  By  using  this  computation  method  the  overseas  Private  investment  Cor- 

committee  as   a  whole  strongly  urged  administration  is  inflating  and  obscur-        Portion  12.5 

ratification  to  the  ABA's  house  of  dele-  ing  the  actual  commitment  it  is  making     f^""*  ^°!^^  — : — - ^i" 

gates  and  found  no  legal  or  constitutional  toward  human  resources.  Expenditures  actK4ti«      «*'"<=»"o°  exchange 

J!Thi^  rl"^  "^^  ^^?'^'^  "°*  ^^''""'^  *  P^'^y  °"  ^^^  ^^"^'*y  programs  Is  an  uncon-  Administrati;e"V^'^"s"  oVe^;: 

K>  this  agreement.  troUable  item— it  reflects  Uttle  in  the       nomic  aid  program.. 54.2 
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Voluntary  contributions  to  Inter- 
nAtionail  progntms  (Includlnc 
some  UN  activities) 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund — 
grants   and  loans 

Investment  In  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank 

Special  Payments  to  International 
Institutions  (Including  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  World 
Bank  and  Asian  Development 
Bank)  

International  Development  Asso- 
ciation     

Alliance  for  Progress,  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance. _ 

Assistance  to  refugees  In  United 
States,  migration,  and  refugee 
assistance    

Sales  of  surplus  foods  and  other  ag- 
ricultural commodities  for  for- 
eign currencies  (P.L.  480  sales)  . 

Donations  of  commodities  abrocMl 
(from  Commodity  Credit  Corp.). 

Administration  of  Pacific  Trust 
Territory  and  Ryukyu  Islands 

Estimated  permanent  appropria- 
tions for  educational  exchange.. 
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lOS.O 

22.0 

418.4 


320.0 
227.6 

303.8 

871.4 

818.1 

60.0 

.4 


Total   6,001.2 

1970:  $2,929.8  (1.75  percent) . 
1971:  •3,827.6  (1.96  percent) . 

VI.  Other  foreign  relations  (0.39 
percent) : 

International      organizations     and 

conferences    194.2 

U.S.  missions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, commissions,  and 
conferences    18.5 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency lo.  1 

Panama  Canal  Zone  government..  59.  7 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs..        307.2 

U.S.  Information  Agency,  Interna- 
tional Radio  Broadcasting 247.9 

Estimated  permanent  appropria- 
tions (largely  for  administration 
of  foreign  affairs) lo.  9 

Total   848.6 

1970:  $678.2  (0.41  percent). 
1971:  $775.3  (0.41  percent). 

VII.  Agricultural  resources   (2.88 
percent)  : 

Agricultural  Research,  Marketing 
and  Extension  Services 594.  5 

Soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams, removing  cropland  from 
production 430.1 

Costs  of  administering  conserva- 
tion, acreage  control  and  price 
support  programs;  other  activi- 
ties and  administration.  Agricul- 
ture  Department 746.3 

Payments  to  sugar  producers  and 

dairy   farms 91.9 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (ex- 
cluding donations  at  home  and 
abroad)  ^...    3.467.0 

Estimated  permanent  appropria- 
tions, largely  for  agriculture  mar- 
keting  service 900.5 

Total    6,220.3 

1970:  $4,471.5  (2.68  percent) . 
1971:  $5,516.6  (2.89  percent). 

VIII.  Other     natural     resources 
(2.21  percent) : 

Land,  water  (Including  some  ocean) 
and  mineral  resources.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  rivers,  harbors  and 
flood  control;  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation; Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; Bureau  of  Mines;  re- 
lated agencies;  Forest  and  Park 
Services,  outdoor  recreation,  flsh 
and  wildlife;  other  administra- 
tive expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 4,412.6 


Sstimated  permanent  ^tpropila- 
tlona,  largely  for  Foresi  Servlee, 
land  management,  sport  flslierles 
and  wildlife 


Total    1 4,778.7 

1970:  $3,486.6  (2.09  pero  nt) 

1971 :  $4,392.8  (2.31  pero  nt) 

IX.  Human     needs     af      borne 
(21.70  percent) : 
Welfare: 

Maintenance  and/or  medical 
grants  to  states  for  d  ;pendent 
children,  the  aged,  bind,  dis- 
abled, maternal  and  c^illd  wel 
fare,  work  incentives  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  research 
for  welfare  programs 10,585.1 

OfiSce  of  Economic  Op]K>rtunlty 

Teacher    Corps 906.2 

Donations  of  surplus  c  ommodl' 
ties  to  the  poor  (fr<  m  Com 
modlty  Credit  Corp  ) ,  Food 
Stamp,  school  luncl] ,  special 
milk,  and  other  food  and  nu- 
trition   programs | 3,374.8 

Housing : 

Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Including 
home  ownership  asclsiknce,  low 


S66.2 


iit   aged 


rent  public   housing. 

nlty    planning,    fair 

and  Model  Cities 

Education: 

Elementary   and    Seconflary   Ed 

ucatlon 

Higher   Education 
Assistance   to  schools   (n   feder- 
ally    affected     areas 

Aid),     Vocational     r^abUlta- 

tion,  other  education   (includ 

ing    libraries) 

Health: 
Health    Insurance   for 

(Medicare)  > 

Health     services    for    1  he     poor 

(Medicaid) 
Public     Health      Inducting     lU' 

Etltutes  of  Health 
Indian    Health,    Education    and 

Welfare 

Other: 
Disaster  Relief 
Environmental  Protectd>n  Agen 

cy,  other  environmental  actlv 

Itles    

Rural     Electrification 

tratlon,  Farmers  Hom^  Admin- 
istration 
Food  and  Drug  Admli^tratlon 

constmier     interests, 

safety 

The  arts  and  sciences. 

Science  Foundation, 

Institutions 

Miscellaneous    activltl^    of    the 

Department  of  Healtf ,  Educa 

tion  and  Welfare 
Estimated  pernuinent  abproprU' 

tions,  largely  for  Fede  al  HouS' 

ing  Administration  1  itnd 


Total   

1970:    $30,545.6    (18.29 

1971:    $40,794.7    (21.41 

X.  Economic  development 
commerce  and  Industry 
cent)  : 
Manpower  training  and  libor 

velopment,    manpower 

and    unemployment 

tlon;    mediation   and 

of     labor     disputes; 

enforcement,   statistics 

ministration    

Commerce : 

Regulation   of   foreign 
mestlc   commerce 
ministration  of  Department 
Commerce    


commu- 
housing 
4,324.7 


2,  710.  6 
623.9 


Adminls- 


product 


National 
and  D.C. 


I  ercent) . 

percent) . 

labor, 

3.64  per- 

:  De- 
training 
cbmpensa- 
1  egulatlon 
^ndards, 
and   ad- 


2, 337.  0 

1,901.8 

6,  239.  6 

6,  454.  8 

539.7 

1,  862.  5 

2,  378. 9 
1,  004. 2 

158.7 

952.1 

69.0 

1, 494.  6 
46,  908. 1 


and   do- 

ad- 

of 


ge  leral 


4,  829.  7 


1,307.1 


Civilian  programs  of  Atoo^lc  En- 
ergy Commlselon  • 

Estimated  permanent  apbroprl- 
atlon  for  Appalachian  R^lonal 
Develc^ment  Programs. 
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percer  t) 


)• 
trans- 


De- 


Total    

1970:  $4,381.1  (2.62 

1971:  $6,215.9  (3.26  percedt) 

XI.  Communications  and 

portatlon  (2.15  percent) ; 

Post   Office 

Transportation      (Including 
partment  of  Transportatlc  n) . 

Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Coast  Guard  (clvllli  n  por. 
tion) 

National    Oceanic    &    Atmokpherlc 
Administration   (Includlnf 
weather    forecasting),    Oipce    of 
Telecommunications  .. 

Estimated  permanent  appkvprla- 
tlons,  largely  for  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board 


S^ 


Total    \ 4,642.4 

1970:   $5,069.2   (3.04 

1971:   $5,709.2   (3.00  percent) 

XII.    Administration    of 
(1.11  percent) : 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgjitlon..         353.3 
Juvenile     Delinquency, 

forcement    Assistance 

tratlon   (LEAA),  Justice 

ment.    Federal     Prison 

Bureau  of  Customs,  Secrejt 

Ice,  Narcotics  Control,  Ta; 

and  Subversive  Activities 

Board;     Immigration    an(  1 

urallzatlon    Service 

Administration  of  Courts 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Employment    Opportunits 

mission  (EEOC),  civil  rig  its 

ucatlon  and  related  activities. 
Estimated     permanent 

tions,  largely  for  Bureau 

toms 


justice 


La  V  En- 
Ac  mlnls- 
]  Jepart- 
lystem; 
Serv- 
Court 
Control 
Nat- 


Equal 
Com- 
ed- 


apf  roprla- 
i>f  Cus- 


Total 

1070:  $1,702.2  (1.02  percedt 

1971 :   $2,269.2  (1.19  percei  t 

XIII.    General    Govemmept 
penses  (2.80  percent)  : 
Legislative    establishment 

Ing  Congress  and  the  C4pltol.. 
Executive    Office    and    the 

House    

Tax    Collection,    auditing 

nanclal    management... 
Civil      Service      Commissi 

General  Services  Administration; 

miscellaneous,     Including 

claims  against  the  Oover  iment 
Administration   of   Territories 

the  District  of  Columbia 

Americans    (except 

grams),   Indian   Claims 
Estimated     permanent 

tions,    largely    for    Civil 

Commission 


Biou 


welfa  -e 


percei  it) 


iharlng 


Total    

1970:  $4,024.1   (2.41 

1971:  $6,522.4  (2.90  percent). 

XIV.    General    revenue 

(3.84  percent) : 

Estimated  permanent  appropria- 
tion for  payments  to  stite  and 
local  governments 

Grand  totals: 

1970:  $166,986.6  million. 
1971:  $190,527.8  miUlon. 
1973:  $216,198.9  mUllon. 


>  Includes  all  funds  appropriated 
gress  during  Calendar  yeai 
money  was  spent  in  the 
June  30,  1972,  or  allocated 
June  30,  1973.  Monies  to 
above  programs  will  be 
income  and  excise  taxes  ant 


1, 290. 4 


180.0 
7,607.2 


1,410.0 
2, 168.  3 


790.4 


237.4 


36.3 


1,  722.  3 
188.3 


51.9 
93.2 


). 
). 
Ex- 

includ- 
jltol.. 
White 

I  md    fl- 

and 


2,409.0 


606.2 

51.3 

1,376.7 


other 

.     1,  933.  5 
and 
Jfatlve 
pro- 
717.1 


api  roprla- 
Servlca 


1,  376.  2 
6,061.0 


8,  294.  7 


by  Con- 

1972   when  the 

fiscal  year  ended 

the  year  ending 

fiance  all  of  the 

largely  from 

borrowings.  Ad- 


t<i 
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dltlonal  outlays  not  Included  In  the  tables 
will  be  made  from  Social  Security,  health, 
highway  and  other  Trust  Funds.  Funds  for 
the  foreign  assistance  and  Labor-HEW 
(Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  programs 
are  by  continuing  resolution  through  June 
30,  1973,  because  of  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
regular  appropriations  bills. 

'Estimates.  (The  Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
slon — AEC — actual  appropriation  Is  $2,633,- 
410,000.  The  AEC  estimates  61  %  of  that  total 
Is  for  military  components,  49%  for  other 
AEC  spending.) 


ST.    PAUL   SUNDAY   DISPATCH    AT- 
TACKS BOMBING  OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  15  issue  of  the  Saint  Paul  Sun- 
day Dispatch.  Attacking  the  President's 
bombing  policy  In  Cambodia,  the  edi- 
torial calls  upon  Congress  to  act  to  end 
American  military  Involvement  and 
commitments  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  Included  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRESmENTIAl,    WaKMAKING    MTTST   BE 

Checked 

President  Nixon,  by  his  own  personal 
choice.  Is  carrying  on  an  American  war  In 
Cambodia  which  threatens  to  drag  the  United 
States  deeper  Into  the  bloodsoaked  political 
and  military  quicksand  of  Indochina. 

There  is  no  congressional  authorlzatUm  for 
this  war.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution which  says  that  a  President  may 
through  mere  personal  desire  carry  on  wars 
in  foreign  lands.  Instead,  the  Constitution 
says:  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war." 

This  explicit  provision  was  written  Into 
the  Constitution  nearly  200  years  ago  as 
a  direct  breakaway  from  old  British  prac- 
tices which  permitted  Kings  to  wage  war  for 
their  own  purposes.  For  some  years  now  it  ap- 
pears that  American  Presidents  have  been 
more  Interested  In  Increasing  their  ovra  war 
powers  than  in  honoring  the  restrictions  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  Cambodia  President  Nixon  Is  using  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  support  the  weak  and  un- 
popular Lon  Nol  government.  The  Lon  Nol 
regime  Is  endangered  by  a  civil  war  In  which 
rebel  Cambodian  forces  are  assisted  by  a  few 
thousand  North  Vietnamese  troops.  Most  of 
Cambodia  already  Is  under  control  of  the  In- 
surgents. The  capltol  city,  Phnom  Penh,  is 
under  siege. 

This  situation  markedly  resembles  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  South  Vietnam  a 
dozen  years  ago  when  President  Kennedy  in- 
tervened on  behalf  of  the  unpopular  regime 
of  President  Diem,  who  was  menaced  by  clvU 
war  among  the  Vietnamese.  Kennedy  also 
acted  without  congressional  authorization. 
Later  President  Johnson  expanded  this  presi- 
dential war  with  disastrous  resvUts. 

The  eventual  penalty  for  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  came  to  Include  nearly  60,000 
American  combat  dead,  man  than  300,000 
wounded,  taxpayer  costs  of  some  $100  billion, 
devastation  of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam 
and  shattering  the  lives  of  mUllons  of  Viet- 
namese peasants. 

The  lesson  Americans  generally  read  Into 
this  experience  was  that  we  should  get  out 
of  Indochina.  For  a  time  It  appeared  that 
President  Nixon  was  following  this  course  as 
he  withdrew  the  American  ground  forces.  But 
now  it  seems  be  has  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  He  continues  his  dogged  Intervention  in 
Cambodia  and  he  appears  to  threaten  renew- 


ing the  Vietnam  war  by  more  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  If  the  present  wobbly  "peace" 
faUs  apart  completely  as  the  Vietnamese 
poUtlclans  carry  on  their  fratrlcWal  power 
struggles. 

It  U  against  this  backgrotind  that  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  begun 
hearings  on  renewed  proposals  for  legislation 
to  put  a  stop  to  unchecked  presidential  war- 
making  in  foreign  lands  with  congressional 
approval. 

In  related  developments.  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dale  of  Minnesota  has  Introduced  a  blU 
specifically  to  prohibit  President  Nixon  from 
using  tax  funds  to  finance  further  mUltary 
operations  in  Cambodia.  "The  Congress  no 
longer  can  pemUt  the  President's  warmaking 
powers  to  go  unchecked  and  unchallenged," 
he  declared. 

Senators  Frank  Church.  D,  Idaho  and 
Clifford  Case,  R.,  N.J.,  have  sponsored  a  bUl 
to  prohibit  the  re-engagement  of  U.S.  forces 
anywhere  In  Indochina  without  advance  ap- 
proval by  Congress. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  B,  Ore.,  said  the  Nixon 
Administration's  activities  In  Cambodia 
"may  be  repeating  the  pattern  of  secret  com- 
mitments and  public  denials"  which  char- 
acterized America's  early  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  declared  in  a  flotw  speech  that 
"there  are  no  legal  or  constitutional  grounds 
for  our  becoming  Involved  in  any  way,  shape 
or  fra-m  in  the  Cambodian  clvU  war." 

But  the  State  Department's  legal  adviser. 
Charles  Brower,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  President  Nixon 
has  authority  to  Intervene  In  Cambodia  "to 
ensure  South  Vietnam's  abUity  determine 
its  own  future."  Furthermore,  Administra- 
tion officials  admit  privately  that  "contin- 
gency plans"  are  being  made  in  Washington 
for  further  expansion  of  VS.  military  ac- 
tions, if  this  is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
President. 

Under  such  an  open-ended  concept  of 
presidential  authority  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion could  continue  its  wars  in  Indochina 
for  years  without  end,  as  long  as  it  feels  that 
its  chosen  regime  in  South  Vietnam  needs 
help.  The  war  in  Cambodia  could  be  kept  up 
and  expanded  into  Thailand  and  the  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam  could  be 
resumed  at  any  time. 

Such  a  policy  Is  absolutely  without  justifi- 
cation. South  Vietnam  has  long  since  been 
provided  at  American  expense  with  an  army 
and  military  supplies  sufficient  for  its  own 
defense.  America  cannot  guarantee  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Thleu  regime.  The 
United  States  should  get  out  of  Cambodia 
and  out  of  Indochina's  endless  wars  and 
political  struggles. 

Since  the  Nixon  Administration  shows  no 
signs  of  accepting  this  goal,  the  Congress 
should  proceed  to  pass  the  laws  which  wUl 
force  an  end  to  American  mUltary  involve- 
ments and  commitments.  Presidential  war- 
making  at  the  whim  of  whomever  may 
chance  to  occupy  the  White  House  must 
finally  be  checked. 


THE  AL  BRAMLET  STORY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  once  in  a 
great  while  the  American  success  story  of 
young  men  and  women  rising  to  the  peak 
of  their  professions  from  humble  origins, 
can  be  told. 

Such  is  the  case  in  my  home  city  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  where  recently  the  com- 
munity gave  testimony  to  the  career  of  a 
much  accomplished  leader  from  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor. 

I  refer  to  Al  Bramlet,  the  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Local  226  of  the  Cul- 
inary Workers  Union,  who  received  the 


great  honor  of  being  selected  by  the  non- 
sectarian  City  of  Hope  as  the  Man  of  the 
Year  In  the  60th  observance  of  that  or- 
ganization's service  to  mankind. 

The  tribute  to  Al  Bramlet's  contribu- 
tion to  his  State  and  Nation,  as  well  as 
his  humanitarian  interest  In  the  progress 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  he.  merits 
the  attention  of  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  that  tribute,  extracted  from  the 
proceedings  in  which  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  1973  Golden  Torch  of  Hope 
Award,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thx  Ai.  beauut  Stoct 

It  is  more  than  his  basic  ties  to  the  needs 
of  others,  more  than  the  deeply  ingrained 
humanitarian  response  to  those  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  .  .  .  to  Al  Bramlet,  it  is  a 
way  of  life. 

Born  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  and  raised  on 
a  small  farm  there,  Al  was  moved  to  Jollet. 
nunols.  where  he  completed  his  secondary 
education.  He  got  his  first  job  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  has  been  self-sufficient,  work- 
ing in  various  fields  of  the  service  industrv. 
ever  since. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  Is  history.  During  .•» 
long  and  productive  career.  Al  Bramlet  now 
occupies  an  enviable  place  as  secretarj- 
treasurer  of  Culinary  Workers  Union,  Local 
226. 

With  time  out  for  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  he  has  spent  more  than 
a  quarter  century  in  Las  Vegas,  where  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  working 
man  and  the  underprivileged.  Widely  known 
as  a  man  deeply  committed  to  community 
and  philanthropic  endeavors.  Al  Bramlet  was 
a  member  of  the  original  board  which  assisted 
in  raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  Our 
Lady  of  Las  Vegas  church.  He  has  actively 
championed  the  causes  of  the  pjerforminj? 
arts,  Heart  Fund,  Rose  de  Lima  Church,  and 
raised  funds  for  buses  to  transport  handi- 
capped children  to  and  from  special  educa- 
tion classes. 

More  recently,  Al  and  Local  226  raised  moi« 
than  $30,000  to  construct  a  kitchen  for  u.'.e 
by  the  mentally  retarded.  This  project  en- 
ables youngsters  to  practice  and  learn  kitch- 
en skills  and,  hopefully,  to  make  them 
independent. 

Before  coming  to  Las  Vegas,  Al  took  a  good 
look  at  life  and  the  world,  working  in  such 
population  centers  as  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 
Miami  and  New  York.  He  transferred  to  La.s 
Vegas  as  a  union  business  agent  and,  in  1963. 
when  he  ran  for  secretary -treasurer  of  L0c.1l 
226,  he  was  elected  by  a  two-to-one  margin. 
In  the  following  twenty  years,  he  has  been 
opposed  only  once  In  seeking  re-election.  Six 
years  ago,  Al  was  honored  with  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Nevada  State  AFL- 
CIO,  a  post  he  stlU  holds. 

Because  he  exemplifies  so  perfectly  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  of  tiie  free,  nocisectarian 
City  of  Hope,  the  National  Board  <<f  Trustees, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  City  of  Hope's  sixtietli 
anniversary  of  service  to  mankind.  Is  proud 
to  honor  Al  Bramlet  and  salute  his  efforts 
which  .will  establish  a  Las  Vegas  Research 
Facility  In  his  honor. 


I5OARD  CHAIRMAN  OF  3M  TESTIFIES 
BEFORE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  recent  article  which  apijeared  in  the 
April  6  issue  of  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  The  article  relates  the  frank  and 
perceptive  testimony  offered  before  the 
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House  Ways  and  Mesuis  Committee  by 
Mr.  Harry  Heltzer,  board  chairman  of 
tiie  3M  Co.  of  Saint  Paul.  Mr.  Heltzer 
recommended  that  the  United  States  try 
to  eliminate  as  many  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  as  possible  In  our  trade 
with  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Heltzer  Impresses  Congkessmxn — 3M:  A 

Refreshing  Counterpoint  to  ITT 

(By  Al  Elsele) 

Washington. — There  was  an  almost  audi- 
ble sigh  of  relief  from  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  after  Harry  Helt- 
zer, board  chairman  of  the  3M  Company, 
completed  an  appearance  before  them  this 
week. 

The  response  was  not  due  entirely  to  Helt- 
zers'  testimony,  although  It  was  an  impressive 
performance  by  the  short,  stocky  executive 
whose  salary  runs  Into  six  figures  beginning 
with  the  number  300. 

Rather,  like  Diogenes  successfully  conclud- 
ing bis  search  for  an  honest  man,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House's  most  powerful  committee 
obviously  felt  they  finally  had  found  an 
honest  spokesman  for  American  big  business. 

The  committee  members,  and  undoubtedly 
Heltzer  himself,  were  painfully  aware  that 
only  the  day  before,  on  the  other  side  of 
Capitol  Hill,  a  Senate  subcommittee  had  com- 
pleted hearings  that  revealed  some  of  the 
dirtiest  corporate  linen  In  American  history. 

The  Senate  Multinational  Corporations 
Subcommittee's  two-week  probe  uncovered 
ITT's  Incredible  offer  of  $1  million  to  the 
CIA  and  other  government  agencies  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  1970  Chilean  election. 

The  Senate  hearings  not  only  produced 
evidence  of  perjury  by  ITT  officials  In  regard 
to  their  efforts  to  protect  ITT's  $153-mllllon 
investment  In  Chile,  but  persuaded  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho, 
to  call  for  legislation  making  it  a  federal 
crime  for  a  business  organization  to  meddle 
In   another   country's   internal   affairs. 

By  comparison,  Heltzer  and  3M  came  off 
as  symbols  of  corporate  Integrity  and  probity. 

Referring  to  Heltzer's  testimony  about  3M's 
far-flung  overseas  operations.  Rep.  Hugh 
Carey.  D-N.Y..  declared.  "I  think  were  see- 
ing possible  the  best  of  multinationals  here 
today." 

Even  the  harshest  critic  of  U.S.  multina- 
tional companies  such  as  3M,  Rep.  James 
Burke,  D-Mass.,  was  forced  to  agree. 

After  badgering  Heltzer  over  3M's  opposi- 
tion to  the  restrictive  Burke-Hartke  trade 
bill.  Burke  conceded,  "It  Is  unfortunate  that 
you  and  the  3M  Company  do  not  represent 
the  type  of  multinational  corporations  wo 
tend  to  have  before  this  committee." 

Burke's  backhanded  complement  reflected 
the  praise  the  committee  lavished  on  Heltzer 
after  he  offered  it  an  extraordinarily  detailed 
glimpse  of  3M'8  corporate  Inner  sanctum. 

Although  Heltzer  several  times  declined  to 
answer  technical  questions  by  pleading  a 
lack  of  expertise,  he  satisfied  the  committee's 
intense  curiosity  about  the  business  philos- 
ophy and  tactics  of  3M,  which  does  about  a 
third  of  its  $2  billion  annual  business  in  36 
foreign  countries. 

Armed  with  a  44-page  statement  entitled, 
"Hew  and  Why  3M  Company  Puts  People 
and  Money  to  Work  in  World  Markets,"  Helt- 
zer unflinchingly  supplied  answers  to  dozens 
of  questions  about  3M's  production  and  sales 
figures  and  its  attitude  toward  U.S.  tax  and 
trade  policies. 

Sitting  by  himself  at  the  witness  table 
dressed  in  a  brown,  double-breasted  suit, 
HeUzer  looked  more  like  a  Soviet  apparatchik 
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or  a  modem-day  Florello  La  Juardla  than  one 
of  the  nation's  hlghest-pai< .  business  execu- 
tives. 

Noting  that  SM's  foreign' Income  was  vir- 
tually nonexistent  when  he^  joined  the  CMn- 
pany  In  1933  as  a  35-cent»an-hour  laborer 
with  a  Depression-devalued  degree  in  metal- 
lurgical engineering,  Heltzer  made  an  effec- 
tive argument  for  continuilig  the  free  trade 
policies  that  helped  3M  (ell  tSOO  million 
worth  of  goods  abroad  Itisi.  year. 

Heltzer's  testimony  was  h  liled  as  extreme 
ly  constructive  In  terms  of  I  he  problem  we're 
studying  now"  by  Rep.  Barber  Conable, 
R-R.Y.,  and  won  him  ai.  accolade  from 
Carey,  who  said.  It  looks  lice  the  free  trade 
group  led  off  with  a  th)roughbred  here 
today."  Even  the  irascible  B  urke  agreed  with 
that  assessment. 

Heltzer's   testimony   was 

Rep.  Joseph  Karth,  D-Mini  i.,   

Includes  the  St.  Paul-bas4  d  company  and 
who  once  negotiated  a  unl  m  contract  with 
Heltzer  at  3M. 

As  I  vmderstand  the  thn  st  of  your  testi- 
mony," said  Karth  as  He  tzer  nodded  his 
affirmation,  it  is  that  you  recommend  very 
strongly  that  we  do  ever3rtl  ting  we  can  as  a 
country  to  eliminate  the  ti  riff  as  non-tariff 
barriers  between  us  and  ( ther  countries?" 

Karth,  his  face  showing  t  le  pain  of  a  back 
aliment  went  on  to  voice  hi^ 
organized  labor  concern 
produced  foreign  goods  flooding  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  drew  agre«  tnent  from  Helt- 
zer that  the  Nixon  AdmU  Istratlon  should 
take  reciprocal  action  again  3t  countries  hav- 
ing restrictive  trade  pollclei 
U.S. 

Heltzer's  appearance,  hli  first  before  a 
congressional  committee,  cilled  to  mind  a 
remark  by  Karth 's  predecei  sor  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  for  ner  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  who  when  ask(  d  during  a  tax 
hearing  what  the  name  31  [  stands  for.  re- 
plied,   "It   stands   for   a   lo     of   Minnesota." 

In  light  of  the  ITT  dli  closures.  It  now 
appears  Heltzer  and  3M— 111  e  McCarthy,  who 
helped  restore  the  Integrlt; '  of  the  political 
process,  and  like  another  \:innesotan,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  who  has  helped  re- 
store the  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
after  the  Abe  Portas  scandi  1— may  stand  for 
a  lot  of  the  American  bus:  ness  community 
as  well.  "  ' 
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ALLOC  ATIONS 


MILITARY 
FOR 


COUNTRY-BY- 
ASSISTANCE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  mI.  President,  in 
view  of  the  current  Imerest  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  ii  i  curtailing  un- 
necessary U.S.  spending  abroad,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  lave  printed  In 
the  Record  the  executive  branch's 
country-by-country  alloc  itions  for  fiscal 
year  1973  of  military  g-ant  assistance 
provided  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion spending  authority. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bej  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Departmei  t  or  State, 
WashiTigton,  D.O  ,  AprU  12, 1973. 

Hon.  J.  WiLLUM  PtTLBRlOHTj 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
V.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pu:  suant  to  Section 
663  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971, 
I  am  transmitting  to  you  ;he  country  allo- 
cations of  grant  military  at  listance  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MARBHi  u.  Wright. 
Acting  Assistant  Secreiarj/  for  Congret- 
tional  Relations. 
Attachment:  Country  AU|)catioi>t. 


i  oreign  Relations, 


Latin  American  re\\ion 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Argentina  

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia    

Dominican  Republic 

El    Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras _. 

Mexico ._. 

Nicaragua 

Panama    

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay   

Venezuela . . 

Regional  

European  regio^ 
(In  thousands  of 


d  illars) 


Austria  . 
Finland  . 
Portugal 

Spain 

Regional 


African  region 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Ethiopia  

Ghana , 

Liberia 

Mali   

Morocco 

Senegal    , 

Tunisia  

Zaire . 

Regional 1 

ATear  East  and  South 


(In  thousands  of  d^lars) 

Afghanistan 

Greece . 

India   — _ 

Jordan 

Lebanon   . 

Nepal .... 

Pakistan   . 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka 

Turkey 

Regional   

East  Asia  and  Pacific 
(In  thousands  of  d  illars) 

Cambodia 

China 

Indonesia   

Korea 

Malaysia   

Phillppineo 

Thailand 

Regional , 


17,  1973 


-  $560 
4.150 

-  820 

-  960 

-  778 

-  676 
.     515 

-  950 
.     654 

-  87 

-  9U 
.     601 


.     820 

.     875 

-     870 

2,900 


-  $18 

-  30 
.     980 

9,900 
.     123 


$9,  199 

55 

320 

60 

910 

25 

2.100 

288 

93 


Ai  ia  region 


$215 

6760 

143 

34,750 

230 

88 

288 

231 

65 

69, 010 

99 


region 


$146,  675 

36,950 

17.  975 

149. 475 

180 

16,  775 

37,  975 

267 


SAVE  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  J>resident,  the 
legal  services  program  wiis  established 
to  provide  professionsd  lejal  assistance 
to  the  poor  so  that  they  could  secure 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  through  our 
civil  justice  system.  The  inportance  of 
providing  adequate  legal  counsel  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  retain  private  coun- 
sel was  recognized  by  the  Congress  as 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act: 

To  further  the  cause  of  jusilce  among  per- 
sons living  In  poverty  by  mopllizing  the  as- 
sistance of  lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and 
by  providing  legal  advice,  leKeX  representa- 
tion, legal  counselling,  education  In  legal 
matters,  and  other  legal  servlfces. 


The  Federal  c<Mninltmeiit  to  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  legal  services  was 
begun  to  counter  the  bad  image  the  poor 
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have  always  had  of  the  law;  as  Robert 
Kennedy  said: 

The  poor  man  looks  upon  the  law  as  an 
enemy,  not  as  a  friend.  For  him,  the  law  is 
always  taking  something  away. 

This  commitment  was  renewed  by  the 
Congress  less  than  8  months  ago  with 
the  passage  of  the  EconcMnlc  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law 
92-424. 

The  legal  services  program  has  done 
much  to  change  that  image  of  the  law 
and  the  lawyer.  And,  ironically,  as  the 
reward  for  its  success,  the  legal  services 
program  is  now  embattled  in  a  bitter 
struggle  for  its  very  existence.  Under  the 
direction  of  OEO  Director-designate 
Howard  Phillips,  programs  are  being 
choked  off  by  harassment,  delay,  misin- 
formation, and  the  general  confusion 
which  surrounds  the  present  OEO  man- 
agement. This  is  an  appalling  situation 
for  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  Federal  programs  for  fighting 
and  eliminating  poverty.  Its  record  of 
accomplishment  on  behalf  of  the  poor  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  its  success. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  be  grateful 
for  the  recent  U.S.  District  Court  deci- 
sion enjoining  the  dismantling  of  OEO. 
But  the  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by.  As  a 
principal  sponsor  of  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  National  Legal  Services 
Corp-  for  the  last  2  years — ^now  8.  706 
amendment  No.  S — ^I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  act  quickly  if  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  poor  with  full 
access  to  the  Justice  system  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  administration's  fiscal  1974 


budget  states  it  favors  the  establishment 
of  such  a  corporation — ^yet,  the  actions 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
have,  to  say  the  least,  certainly  not  lent 
credibility  to  those  administration  pro- 
noiuicements. 

Mr.  President,  my  very  strong  senti- 
ments about  OEXD's  recent  activities  vis- 
a-vis legal  services  and  migrant  pro- 
grams in  California  were  expressed  in  an 
April  9,  1973  letter  to  OEO  Director-des- 
ignate Phillips.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Howard  Phh-lips, 

Acting  Director-Designate,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Phillips:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  deep  concern  regarding  the  delay  and 
confusion  which  surrounds  the  refunding  of 
numerous  OEO  grantees  operating  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  handling  of  these  grantees  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — In  all 
cases  programs,  according  to  the  President's 
budget,  not  scheduled  to  be  "phased-out" — 
has,  to  say  the  very  least,  not  reflected  pro- 
cedures condusive  to  an  orderly  transition 
and  continuation  of  operations. 

Project  directors,  unable  to  gain  clarifica- 
tion of  their  grant  status,  have  sought  my 
assistance  in  obtaining  specific  Information 
from  OEO  as  to  expected  refunding  dates. 
Yet,  my  staff — despite  innumerable  telephone 
calls  to  OEO  and  the  efforts  of  several  con- 
scientious OTSX3  employees — ^bas  been  unable, 
in  most  cases  to  obtain  any  specific  informa- 
tion from  OEO  as  to  expected  refunding 
dates.  In  the  few  instances  where  informa- 
tion has  been  provided,  my  staff  has  subse- 
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quently  found  that  the  Information  has 
been  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  two  enclosed 
documents.  First,  the  OEO  press  release  an- 
nouncing that  OEO  was  to  resume  standard 
funding  procedures  on  March  1.  Second,  ex- 
cerpts from  your  testimony  during  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  February 
29  hearings,  assuring  the  Committee  mem- 
bers that  normal  funding  patterns  would  be 
resumed  on  March  1,  with  the  exception  of 
funding  for  community  action  agencies. 

In  view  of  these  statements  of  OEO  policy, 
I  am  requesting  the  following  specific  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  OEO  grantees  listed  be- 
low: the  refunding  status  of  each  program; 
an  explanation  In  detaU  of  the  reasons  for 
the  agency's  delay  In  the  refunding  of  each 
program;  the  expected  refunding  date;  and, 
\.'.  a  project  ia  not  to  be  refunded,  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  rationale  for  that  OEO 
decision. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  OEO  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  programs  which  have  been 
delegate  agencies  of  a  community  action 
agency,  in  order  to  establish  effectively  and 
promptly  direct  funding  procedures  for  such 
programs. 

All  eight  of  the  legal  services  programs 
listed  below  have  received  loam  authorization 
telegrams  from  OEO  indicating  OBO's  In- 
tention to  refund  the  program.  However,  In 
several  Instances,  the  telegrams  have  proved 
to  be  non-negotiable  and  the  projects  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  "authorized  loans". 
This  Is  a  specific  problem,  of  which  the 
agency  Is  well  aware,  and  of  which  the  agency 
was  aware  prior  to  the  Issuance  <tf  these 
telegrams — yet.  OEO  still  issued  telegrams 
which  were  of  no  practicable  value  to  the 
grantees.  Even  In  the  utilization  of  this  high- 
ly unusual  administrative  practice,  OEO 
has  again — under  your  leadership — been  to- 
tally unresponsive  to  program  needs. 


ffoject 


Grsat 

expiration 


Retundinj 
request    Present  status 


Solano     County     Neighborhood 

Legal  Assistance  Agency. 
Bcflteley    Neigh t>orhood    Legal 

ServicM. 
Lnal  Aid  Assaciatioii  (A  Ventura 

County. 
Contra    Costa    Lega.    Services 

foundation. 
Saa     Francisco     Neifhtwrliood 

Legal  Assistance  Foundation. 


Mar.  31,1973         >90.500    SpM  6  mo  funding  at  S42.500 
announced/no  funds  allocaled. 

do >112,S00    Split  3  mo  funding  at  $28,225 

announced  no  funds  allocated. 
Mar.  30,1973         >93,300    12  mo  funding  it  $93,300  an- 
nounced no  funds  allocated. 
Mar.  31,1973       >711,13Z    Split  4  mo  funding  at  {117,000 
announced/no  funds  allocated. 

do »517,950    Spirt  6  mo  funding  at  $517,950 

announced'no  funds  allocated 
Cgrant  held  in  national  OEO). 


Project 


erant 

expiration 
daU 


Rttundinf 
request    Present  status 


Legal  Aid  Society  or  Maria  County    Mar.  31,1973         >75,O00    12  mo  fending  at  $67,000  an- 
nounced/no funds  allocated. 
•80,800    12  mo  funding  at  $105,000  an- 
nounced no  funds  allocated. 
■307.200    12  mo  funding  at  $307,200  an- 
nounced/no   fmdt    aOocated 
(held  ia  OEO  national). 
37,500    6   oio  funding  at  $37,450  as- 
nounced.'no  funds  allocated. 


Stanislaus  County  Legal  Assist-    Feb.  28,1973 

ance, Inc. 
Legal  Aid  SKiety  of  San  Mateo    Mar.  31. 1973 

County. 

Greater  Bakersfield  Legal  Assist-    Feb.  28, 1973 
ance,  Inc. 


>  12  mo. 
tl5me. 


i  6  mo  presently  split  funded. 


Additionally,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  refunding  status     able  abuse  of  administrative  authority  which  requires  a  f uU  explana- 
of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program  (MLAP) .  OEO's  continued  and     tlon  by  OEO. 
deliberate  refusal  to  release  funds  obligated  to  MLAP  is  an  Inexcus- 


MIGRANT  AND  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 


Grant 

Grant 

expiration 

Refunding 

expiration 

Refunding 

Project 

date 

request 

Present  status 

Projad 

data 

feqwst 

Praaent  statst 

Greater  Calif.  Education  Project.. . 

Mar.    1,1973 

$1,295,349 

Funds  obligated  and  not  released 

Intertribal  Council 

Mar.  31,1973 

822,000 

Refunflng  denied  (Mar.  2, 1973) 

Trabajadores  Adatante 

Feb.    1,1973> 

$200,445 

Refunding  denied,  no  OEO  ex- 

no OEO  explanation. 

planation. 

CalifDrnia  Department  of  Human 

May    1, 1973> 

6S0.000 

Funds    obligated   and    net   re- 

Bakersfield   Target    Community 

Mar.  IS.  1973  > 

152,500 

Refunding  denied,  no  OEO  ex- 

Resources Development 

"Mi- 

leased. 

Citizens  Anti-poverty  Council. 

planation. 

grant  Services." 
Self-Help  Enterprises 

Apr.     1. 1973 « 

277. 178 

Funds  obligated  and  not  released. 

<  2d  Smo.  of  split  funding'originally  to  run  to  July  31, 1973. 
-2d  6  mo.  0  split  fundingoriginalty  to  run  to  Nov.  30, 1973, 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Migrant  pro- 
grams listed  above  are  scheduled  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor  May  1, 
1073.  It  would  appear  that  OBO,  under  your 
direction,  is  engaged  In  a  course  of  deliberate 
indifference  and  calculated  evasion  with  a 


'  2d  6  mo.  of  split  funding/originally  to  run  to  Oct.  31, 1973. 
•  3d  4  mo.  of  split  funding,originally  to  run  to  July  31, 1973. 


view   toward    destroying   the   Migrant   pro- 
grams before  the  scheduled  DOL  transfer. 

Mr.  PbUlips.  this  is  an  Intolerable  situ- 
ation. These  are  programs  which  serve  tens 
of  thousands  of  poor  Callfomlans.  It  Is  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 


provide  administrative  procedures  vrtilch  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  operation  of  programs. 
Yet,  the  problems  which  have  arisen  appear 
to  be  solely  the  result  of  OEO's  mishandling 
ol  these  grantees — which  has  tteen  character- 
ized by  delay,  outright  misinformation,  dis- 
organization,   insensltlvity   and    neglect. 
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I  urgently  request  that  you  Immediately 
stop  the  lengthy  delays  and  refund  tbase 
Drograms  In  accordance  with  your  prior  as- 
surances. I  look  forward  to  your  reply  by 
Monday.  April  16,  1973. 
Sincerely, 

AlAH  Cbanston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
for  the  details  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  continue  the  legal  services 
program  while  It  squeezes  the  life  out  of 
legal  services  and  other  OEO  programs 
by  highly  Irresponsible  and  illegal  meth- 
ods which  circumvent  normal  fiudlng 
procedures  and  protections. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Mondale  and  I 
have  been  Joined  by  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  four  other  Senators  in  a  letter,  sent  to 
the  President  today,  urging  that  the  ad- 
ministration's legislation  for  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corp  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  immediately.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Ptjblic  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC,  April  16,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President  :  We  are  writing  to  you 
as  supporters  of  the  concept  of  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  providing 
equal  Justice  under  the  law  for  Americans 
who  are  poor. 

Although  we  may  differ  among  ourselves 
on  the  precise  form  such  a  corporation 
should  take,  we  share  the  objective  expressed 
in  last  years  Administration  bill,  S.  1769,  to 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, with  an  independent  board,  making 
funding  avaUable  directly  to  grantee  pro- 
grams. We  believe  this  is  a  highly  effective 
means  of  providing  for  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram responsive  both  to  the  legal  needs  of 
the  poor  and  to  the  general  public. 

Accordingly,  we  are  pleased  that  your  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  submitted  in  January  In- 
dicated that  you  have  maintained  your  com- 
mitment to  this  concept  and  would  transmit 
new  legislation  to  that  end. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  your  pro- 
posal has  not  been  submitted  to  Congress  as 
of  this  date  and  that  In  the  Interim,  as  a 
result,  the  effective  operation  of  the  current 
legal  services  program  has  been  Impaired  by 
short-term  funding  and  questions  about  Its 
future. 

We  urge  that  legislation  for  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  be  transmitted  in 
the  immediate  future,  so  that  it,  along  with 
other  proposals  before  the  Congress,  may  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

We  pledge  that  the  Administration  pro- 
posal will  be  given  every  consideration  in 
order  to  promptly  establish  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  meet  the  vital  needs 
for  equal  Justice  under  oxu-  Constitution. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  Richard 
S.  Schwelker.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Wal- 
ter P.  Mondale,  Alan  Cranston,  Harri- 
son A.  Williams,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
on  the  President  to  demonstrate  his  con- 
cern for  the  poor  of  our  Nation  and  to 
demonstrate  his  commitment,  as  a  law^ 


yer,  to  equal  justice  in  tAe  courts  for  aU. 
I  urge  him  to  send  the  Bdministration's 
legal  services  legislation  to  the  Hill  im- 
mediately. And  I  ask  the  President  to 
work  with  us  toward  a  mutually  accept- 
able formula  that  will  insure  a  respon- 
sible, accountable  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration— responsive  to  clients,  to  the 
organized  bar,  and  to  th  e  public. 

Mr.  President,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Ear!  Warren,  stated 
it  well  for  us  all  In  a  ecent  interview 
with  Leo  Rennert  of  i  he  Sacramento 
Bee,  when  he  said  that  1  ;gal  services  for 
the  poor  were  "an  adjuict  to  the  right 
of  petition,  to  correct  ab  ises  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution."  In  1  he  article  about 
this  interview,  the  form*  r  Chief  Justice, 
who  devoted  16  years  in  service  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  laiid  and  over  50 
years  in  public  service,  s]  leaks  eloquently 
about  the  vital  importan  :e  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  very  nature  df  the  American 
system  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  thinl  this  insightful 
interview  with  this  greut  legal  scholar 
and  judicial  statesman  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  thi  s  Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printei  I  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eiohty-Second  Birthday  [ntervikw — War- 
ren Sats  Legal  Aid  Pri  >grams  for  Poor 
Deserve  Wide  Support 

(By  Leo  Rene  srt) 

Washington. — US  Chief  rustice  Earl  War- 
ren, retired,  says  legal  aid  programs  for  the 
poor  deserve  the  nation's  full  support  be- 
cause they  give  exploited  groups  effective, 
peaceful  means  to  obtain  J  istice. 

In  contrast  to  a  growing  Vhite  House  view 
that  antipoverty  lawyers  sh  auld  not  file  con- 
troversial lawsuits,  Warren  firmly  believes 
the  poor  must  have  full  ac  ;ess  to  all  appro- 
priate legal  channels. 

In  an  exclusive  Intervle  w  with  The  Bee 
to  mark  his  82ud  birthday  i  nnlversary  today, 
he  spoke  out  strongly  In  defense  of  class 
action  suits  brought  on  b  ihalf  of  the  poor 
against  government  agencli  s. 

California  Oov.  Ronald  R  sagan.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew  and  othe  r  high  officials  in 
the  Nixon  administration  n  laintain  such  ac- 
tivities constitute  an  unwai  ranted  use  of  tax 
funds  and  tend  to  deepen    social  divisions. 

Warren,  however,  said  po'  erty  lawyers  who 
expand  the  frontiers  of  tlie  law  while  ad- 
vancing the  Interests  of  th«  Ir  clients  "render 
a  great  public  service." 

Society,  he  declared,  bei  eflts  when  long- 
standing grievances  are  owrected  through 
legal  channels. 

"That's  what  the  courts  are  for."  he  re- 
marked. "They're  there  to  t  Hay  tensions  and 
frictions  by  showing  poor  people  they  can 
have  redress  to  sustain  thel  r  rights,    i 

"Eliminate  those  frlctlo  is  and  tensions, 
and  you're  on  your  way  U  >  curing  a  lot  of 
things." 

Warren  said  legal  servlcei  for  the  poor  are 
"an  adjunct  to  the  right  ol  petition,  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  as  provided  In  t  iie  Constitution." 

He  also  depicted  them  as  an  essential  sur- 
vival weapon  In  poverty  aret  s. 

"Look  at  the  poor  districts  In  any  com- 
munity," he  remarked.  "That's  where  you 
find  the  worst  depredations  ay  shrewd  crooks. 
The  people  are  poor  and  tl  ey  have  no  legal 
representation.  They  can  a:  )use  them. 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  e  is  a  neighbor- 
hood legal  office  where  resli  ents  can  get  ad- 
vice drives  out  such  croolu  who  are  seeking 
to  fleece  the  poor." 

Warren   said  he   advises  law  students  to 
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look  upon  their  prospective  c  kreer  as  an  "ex- 
citing" challenge  because  the  courts  increas- 
ingly axe  lending  themselvef  to  attacks  on 
poverty,  discrimination,  monopoly,  pollution 
and  consumer  abuse  problem  s. 

"These  are  exciting  fields, '  he  remarked. 
"And  you're  doing  It  for  all  he  people — not 
Just  one  paid  client." 

Warren  granted  the  45-m  nute  interview 
on  March  9  in  his  office  In  the|  Supreme  Court 
building,  where  he  presided  o^er  the  nation's 
highest  tribunal  for  16  yearsi  By  agreement, 
his  remarks  are  being  release^  today. 

Robust  and  In  excellent  health,  he  still 
punctuates  his  comments  [with  frequent 
biirsts  of  hearty  laughter.  He  also  remains 
"as  busy  as  ever"  with  a  wide  range  of  new 
activities.  Including  the  wrlLuig  of  a  book 
about  his  52  years  of  public  sirvlce. 

Warren  said  he  Is  "right  in  the  middle"  of 
reviewing  his  year  on  the  klgh  court  and 
hopes  to  complete  the  book  oils  year. 

Asked  If  his  memoirs  will  nell  all,"  he  re- 
plied he  could  not  violate  th^  confidentiality 
of  conferences  the  court  he|d  to  reach  Its 
decisions. 

Warren  said  be  also  has  rul^d  out  any  pub 
Uc  comment  on  the  coiirse  followed  by  the 
court  under  his  successor,  Chjef  Justice  War 
ren  Burger. 

"I'm  Interested,  of  coursei'  he  remarked. 
"But  when  I  left  the  court,  1  left  It.  1  don't 
want  to  express  an  opinion  prejudging  or 
second-guessing  what  they  4o  now.  I  think 
that's  the  proper  posture." 

retirement  tim; 

Warren  was  wUllng,  however,  to  lay  to  rest 
a  widespread  impression  heretthat  he  decided 
to  retire  In  1968  to  give  Lyijdon  Johnson— 
not  Richard  Nixon — a  chanie  to  name  his 
successor.  ] 

In  a  city  quick  to  attach  political  signifi- 
cance to  any  major  public  action,  the  timing 
of  Warren's  decision  to  step  down  was  viewed 
by  many  as  an  attempt  t<^  Influence  the 
continuity  of  the  court  alotag  pro-Warren 
lines.  T 

As  It  turned  out.  President  Johnson  was 
rebuffed  by  the  Senate  In  hla  attempt  to  re- 
place Warren  with  former  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 
Warren  stayed  on  another  year  until  the 
Senate  confirmed  Nixon's  chcloe — Burger. 

Recalling  his  departure  fiom  the  court, 
Warren  said  his  decision  to  retire  was  per- 
sonal— not  political.  He  also  noted  that  he 
announced  It  before  Nlzon  ha  a  won  the  GOP 
nomination. 

"I  did  not  want  to  wither  and  die  on  the 
vine,"  he  explained.  "I  was  78j  Almost  anyone 
would  say  that's  an  appropriate  retirement 
age.  I  had  put  In  more  than  half  a  century 
of  public  service. 

"Also,  I've  always  belleji'ed  that  the 
strength  of  our  Institutions  Ifes  In  the  Infu- 
sion of  new  blood." 


SOME 


CUT 


speakino 

While  generally  reticent 
controversial    political    Issued 
made  a  few  Important 
Ing  the  court. 

He  openly  supported 
of  a  law  which  gave  the 
to  order  mass  detentions 
emergencies. 

The  successful  repeal  effort 
by  organizations  of  Japanese 
recalled  their  forced  removal 
Coast  during  World  War  II- 
Warren  at  the  time 
general  of  California. 

"War  is  a  terrible  thing, 
can  give  rise  to  hysteria. 

"It  was  a  sad  thing.  I  hops 
pens  again." 

national  health 
On  another  legislative  frodt 
he  has  written  to  Sen.  Edwafd 
D-Mass,  to  express  support 
slve  national  health  Insuranc  e 


tf  speak  out  on 

Warren    has 

exceptions  since  leav- 


congfesslonal  repeal 

!nt  authority 

(luring  national 


was  sponsored 

ancestry  which 

from  the  West 

■A  move  which 

suppon^Bd  as  attorney 

h^  remarked.  "It 

it  never  hap- 

INStniANCE 


Warren  said 
M.  Kennedy, 

a  comprehen- 

program. 
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He  recalled  how  be  pushed  a  similar  pro- 
gram when  he  was  governor  of  California. 

"The  medical  profession  never  forgave  me," 
be  said. 

"But  it's  stUl  one  of  the  great  needs  In  our 
country.  We  just  have  to  have  a  medical 
program  that's  available  to  everybody.  We 
can't  afford  to  continue  with  the  present  hit- 
and-miss  system." 

Warren  said  he  and  his  wife  stayed  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch  shortly  before  the  former  oresl- 
dent's  death  and,  unlike  other  close  ac- 
quaintances, thought  he  "looked  better  than 
he  bad  seemed  for  a  long  time." 

The  Warren's  visit  coincided  with  the  for- 
mer chief  Justice's  participation  in  cere- 
monies which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Johnson  civil  rights  papers  at  the  LBJ  Li- 
brary at  the  University  of  Texas. 

"He  did  more  In  the  field  of  civil  rights 
than  any  president  since  Lincoln,"  Warren 
remarked. 

A  day  after  he  granted  this  Interview,  War- 
ren left  for  Geneva  to  attend  a  conference 
on  labor  relations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization — a  unit  of 
the  United  Nations. 

He  Is  a  strong  believer  In  strengthening  the 
UN  and  In  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court. 

Because  of  this  Interest,  he  also  partici- 
pates In  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  pro- 
gram, which  sponsors  biennial  conferences. 
Warren  is  chairman  of  a  subunlt,  the  World 
Association  of  Judges. 

While  he  accepts  few  speaking  invitations, 
be  tries  to  set  aside  some  of  his  time  for  talks 
with  law  students.  Since  his  official  retire- 
ment he  has  conducted  seminars  at  Berkeley, 
Notre  Dame  and  here  at  George  Washington 
University. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SERIES  ON  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  energy  crisis  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  series  pro- 
vides a  particularly  well-rounded,  thor- 
ough, and  readable  summation  of  the 
multitude  of  considerations  that  are  part 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Because  these  arti- 
cles may  aid  In  our  imderstanding  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  crisis  and  the  ac- 
tions needed  to  solve  it,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Trlbime  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  4, 1073] 

Can  America  Survive  the  20th  Century? 

(The  concern  that  man  Is  using  his  natu- 
ral resources  faster  than  nature  replenishes 
them  has  reached  new  heights  In  the  last 
several  months  as  debate  grows  over  the 
"energy  crisis."  Two  veteran  Tribune  report- 
ers. Science  Editor  Ronald  Kotulak  and  En- 
vironment Editor  Casey  Bukro,  have  been 
studying  the  Issue  from  the  perspectives  of 
their  special  fields.  This  Is  the  first  In  a  se- 
ries.) 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 

Americans  are  living  In  the  most  afBuent, 
luxurious,  and  materialistic  society  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Unfortunately.  It  may  be 
the  last  "good  time"  society  the  earth  can 
support. 

According  to  many  experts,  we  may  soon 
have  to  tighten  our  belts.  Our  children  and 
future  generations  may  have  to  do  without 
many  of  the  creature  comforts  we  take  for 
granted,  such  as  air  conditioners,  gas  fur- 
naces, and  cheap  energy — ^the  cornerstone  of 
our  Industrialized  culture. 


Warnings  of  a  looming  energy  crisis  and  a 
natural  resources  crunch  are  often  dismissed 
In  disbelief.  It  Is  like  trying  to  tell  someone 
who  Is  gorging  himself  at  a  banquet  that  he 
eventually  will  be  hungry. 

Yet,  most  of  the  experts,  the  studies,  and 
the  surveys  point  to  the  same  ominous  con- 
clusions— we  are  headed  for  the  twin  hard- 
ships of  an  energy  shortage  and  a  dwindling 
stock  of  usable  minerals  (iron,  copper,  zinc, 
and  so  forth ) . 

We  are  energy  hogs.  With  only  six  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  consume  35 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  total  energy.  The 
amount  of  energy  daUy  consumed  by  the 
average  American  Is  the  equivalent  of  80 
slaves  working  for  him  day  and  night. 

Our  lives,  our  economy,  and  our  country 
revolve  around  the  grossly  wasteful  use  of 
abundant  energy.  The  gasoline  that  powers 
our  cars,  for  example,  has  an  energy  efficiency 
rating  of  only  26  per  cent.  A  light  bulb, 
which  wastes  most  of  Its  energy  as  heat,  la 
only  5  per  cent  efficient. 

If  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  population 
could  be  brought  up  to  our  energy  consump- 
tion level  tomorrow,  all  of  the  earth's  energy 
stores  would  be  used  up  In  40  years  even 
without  any  Increase  in  population  or  the 
use  of  energy. 

We  are  headed  for  a  critical  energy  short- 
age period  In  the  next  10  to  IS  years,  pri- 
marily because  of  our  rapidly  shrinking  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  and  oil. 

Prices  wUl  more  than  double,  and  there 
probably  wUl  be  rationing. 

How  we  operate  after  1985  will  depend 
on  the  development  of  new  technology  to 
provide  new  sources  of  energy.  But  these 
new  technologies  aren't  developed  yet — and 
we  aren't  sure  they  will  work. 

We  are  also  material  hogs,  consuming  36 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  raw 
natural  resources.  The  birth  of  an  American 
baby,  because  of  all  the  things  he  wUl  event- 
ually consume,  has  10  times  the  Impact  on 
the  environment  as  that  of  an  Infant  In 
India. 

The  planned  obsolescence  of  objects  such 
as  cars,  products  designed  for  once-only  use, 
and  devices  that  are  cheaper  to  replace  than 
repair  account  for  much  of  our  enormous  ap- 
petite for  natural  resources. 

The  average  American's  use  of  material 
things  can  be  seen  in  his  garbage  can,  where 
he  deposits  five  poimds  of  solid  wastes  each 
day. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  our  affluent  lifestyle  Is 
going  to  decline  somewhat.  How  much  will 
depend  on  what  we  do  and  how  fast  we 
act  to  seek  a  balance  with  natxire. 

"The  American  lifestyle.  Insofar  as  It  de- 
pends upon  materials,  is  changing  and  will 
continue  to  change  In  the  near  future  as  the 
nation  pays  the  deferred  social  costs  of  past 
consumption  and  inequities  in  distribution 
and  begins  to  calculate  the  costs  of  deple- 
tion, replacement  of  nonrenewable  resources, 
and  environmental  restoration  and  protec- 
tion," said  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
National  Research  Council. 

Dr.  Preston  Cloud,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara  geobiologlst  who 
headed  the  National  Academy's  study  on  the 
national  materials  policy,  said  the  problem 
is  far  more  serious  than  most  people  realize. 

Anyone  counting  on  worldwide  reserves  of 
natural  resources  and  fuels  can  forget  It.  Of 
the  20  minerals  most  commonly  used  In  In- 
dustrialized nations,  only  11  will  stlU  be 
available  In  the  world  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Dr.  Cloud  said. 

By  the  year  2042,  which  Is  only  as  far  Into 
the  future  as  the  invention  of  the  airplane 
and  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  are  Into 
the  past,  we  can  count  on  only  8  of  the 
20  commodities  for  the  world  and  maybe 
three  for  the  United  States  [molybdenum, 
perhaps  Iron,  and  coal].  Dr.  Cloud  said. 

"One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economic  ge- 


ologist or  a  mineral  economist  to  see  that, 
short  of  plundering  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  availability  of  mineral  resources  of  Itself 
win  place  real  limits  either  on  population 
growth  or  on  affluence  In  the  U.  S.  by  early 
in  the  21st  century,  and  sooner  If  we  are 
not  alert  and  skillful  In  dealing  with  Im- 
minent shortages,"  he  said. 

What  got  us  Into  this  mess?  First,  our 
economy  Is  based  on  cheap,  abundant  energy. 
Now  we  find  that  our  fossil  fuels,  except 
for  coal.  Is  running  out.  Second,  we  have 
used  up  most  of  our  high-grade  mineral 
deposits. 

Only  recently  have  some  people  come  to 
think  of  the  earth  as  a  limited  storehouse, 
with  Just  so  many  goodies  for  everyone  to 
share. 

The  vise  constricting  our  natural  resources 
became  tighter  when  people  began  to  rebel 
at  the  environmental  rape  of  our  country — 
dangerously  high  levels  of  air  pollution,  de- 
spoiled rivers  and  lakes,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  denuded  thru 
open-pit  mining. 

Added  to  this  has  been  the  growing  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world: 
the  growing  demand  for  more  resources:  and 
the  awakening  of  the  "third  world" — the 
underdeveloped  nations — ^to  the  understand- 
able desire  to  share  In  the  good  life. 

But,  the  rising  expectations  among  the 
deprived  that  they,  too,  may  share  the  af- 
fluent life  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment without  population  control  and  hold- 
ing the  population  to  present  or  lower  levels. 
Dr.  Cloud  said. 

"The  growing  populations  of  Americans 
will  be  confronted  with  the  hard  choice  of 
foregoing  some  of  their  affluence  or  con- 
tinuing to  Import,  at  increasing  rates,  the 
raw  materials  on  which  the  underdeveloped 
countries  might  base  their  own  industrial 
growth,"  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  all  devel- 
oped nations  will  have  to  face  the  agonizing 
question  of  what  to  do  about  the  pressures 
against  their  gates  by  the  less  privileged. 

The  burgeoning  population  Is  the  over- 
riding factor  that  now  threatens  the  earth's 
ability  to  support  the  human  race.  Dr.  Cloud 
said. 

The  world  population  Is  expected  to  Jump 
from  3.7  billion  to  7  billion  by  the  year  2000. 
To  support  this  many  people  In  a  style  of 
living  that  Americans  enjoyed  in  1969  would 
require  200  to  400  times  the  present  annual 
world  production  of  Iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin — 
an  impossible  task. 

Competition  for  the  earth's  resources  will 
become  sharper.  Friendly  countries  may  turn 
against  each  other.  Canada  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  is  drastically  reducing  Its 
export  of  crude  oil  to  the  U.S.  so  that  Can- 
adians can  be  assured  of  having  enough  as 
the  shortage  worsens. 

Perhaps  our  troubles  are  due  to  man,  the 
planetary  disease,  said  Dr.  Ian  L.  McHarg  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  expert  on 
ecological  planning. 

"Man  Is  an  epidemic,  multiplying  at  an 
upper-exponential  rate,  destroying  the  en- 
vironment upon  which  he  depends,  and 
threatening  his  own  extinction."  he  said. 

"He  treats  the  world  as  a  storehouse  exist- 
ing for  his  delectation;  he  plunders,  raphes, 
poisons,  and  kills  this  living  system,  the 
biosphere.  In  Ignorance  of  Its  workings  and 
Its  fundamental  value." 

Look  what  happened  to  energy.  Americans 
use  It  as  If  It  were  a  perpetual  motion 
machine,  never  giving  a  thought  as  to  where 
It  came  from.  It  was  there  to  be  used,  abused, 
and  wasted,  and  the  utilities  and  the  govern- 
ment condoned  such  waste. 

"Isn't  that  bow  we  got  Into  this  predica- 
ment— by  serving  the  public's  desires,  by 
feeding  its  appetite  for  a  prosperity  pur- 
chased with  cheap  energy?"  said  C.  Howard 
Hardesty  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  ot 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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"The  American  people  were  buying  afflu- 
ence on  margin,  and  tbelr  brokers  fallecl  to 
warn  them  that  cheap  energy  has  hidden 
costs — like  polluted  air,  polluted  water,  and 
ruptured  and  abandoned  landscapes,"  he 
said. 

Americans  will  have  to  pay  for  this,  said 
John  F.  OXeary,  director  of  licensing  tor 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsslmi,  with 
"spiralling  prices  for  our  energy's  re- 
sources .  .  .  and  the  concomitant  of  a  di- 
minished standard  of  living." 

The  outlook  for  natural  resources  Is  Just 
as  bad.  The  National  Research  Council  notes 
that  this  country  Is  almost  completely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  22  of  the  74 
nonenergy  mineral  commodities  considered 
essential  for  a  modern  Industrial  society. 

The  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy,  set  up  by  Congress  to  study  the  re- 
source depletion  problem,  said  the  nation  Is 
Importing  more  and  mcn'e  of  Its  basic  mate- 
rials. The  latest  count  shows  that  two  out 
of  every  five  barrels  of  oil  used  here  come 
from  foreign  lands. 

In  1970  the  United  States  Imported  all  of 
its  primary  requirements  for  cbromlte, 
columblum,  mica,  rutile,  tantalum,  and  tin; 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  Its  aluminum, 
antimony,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  platinum: 
more  than  half  of  its  asbestos,  bieryl,  cad- 
mium, fluorspar,  nickel,  and  zinc;  and  more 
than  a  third  of  Its  Iron  ore,  lead,  and 
mercury. 

The  cost  of  the  Imports  is  tremendous. 
Having  to  Import  them  also  raises  serious 
questions  not  only  in  areas  of  national  se- 
curity (depending  on  faroff  lands  for  V.S. 
resources]  but  in  balance  of  payments  which 
could  catapult  the  U.S.  into  bankruptcy. 

In  1070  the  U.S.  exported  95  billion  worth 
of  minerals  and  Imported  99  billion,  for  a 
deficit  of  (4  billion.  At  the  present  rate,  the 
deficit  in  the  year  2000  could  grow  to  more 
than  960  billion,  with  more  than  half  of 
the  nation's  raw  materials  coming  from 
foreign  lands. 

Of  course,  Americans  may  not  be  able  to 
import  so  many  raw  goods  by  the  turn  of 
the  centiiry,  given  the  dwindling  worldwide 
supplies  and  the  Increased  competition  for 
these  materials  from  Japan  and  Europe, 
which  are  worse  off  than  America.  The  world 
stores  of  natural  gas  and  oil,  for  instance, 
probably  will  last  only  50  to  65  more  years. 

"In  a  little  over  100  years  of  industrializa- 
tion, we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
can  see  the  end  of  these  'naturally  manu- 
factured' high-grade  raw  materials,"  the 
AEC's  O'Leary  said. 

VS.  steel  mills,  for  example,  are  supplied 
in  large  part  by  materials  that  20  years  ago 
wouldn't  have  been  counted  as  ore.  In  the 
1920b  copper  mines  weren't  worked  unless 
they  had  5  to  30  per  cent  copper.  Today  a 
mine  appears  attractive  with  only  one-half 
of  one  percent  copper. 

The  gloomiest  picture  of  the  earth's  future 
was  painted  by  scientists  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  six 
other  nations  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  Club  of 
Rome  project. 

Using  a  computer  to  figure  the  relation- 
ships between  population  Increase,  agricul- 
tural production,  natural  resources  deple- 
tion. Industrial  output,  and  pollution  gen- 
eration, the  scientists  concluded  that  at  our 
present  rates  of  economic  and  population 
growth  the  world  will  collapse  around  the 
year  2100. 

The  period  would  be  marked  by  an  indus- 
trial flameout.  breakdown  of  society,  and  a 
sc  aring  death  rate,  they  said. 

Altho  most  experts  aren't  ready  to  accept 
such  a  "hell  on  earth,"  they  do  agree  with 
the  M.I.T.  group's  assertion  that  major  meas- 
ures must  be  undertaken  soon  to  stop  the 
population  growth,  use  material  goods  more 
wisely,  and  see  that  everybody  gets  a  share. 
These  changes  will  mean  recycling  goods  so 
that  all  essential  materials  remain  in  use. 
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building  things  to  last  in^ead  of  becMnlng 
obsolete  in  a  matter  c^  y^ars,  substituting 
available  materials  for  Bc&ijce  ones,  and  syn- 
thesizing new  materials.      I 

It  will  also  mean  bettef  methods  of  ex- 
ploring for  natural  resourcds.  Including  using 
spy  satellites  and  remote  sensing  devices  to 
detect  hidden  deposits.  Improved  mining 
techniques  are  also  needed,  such  as  chemical 
excavators  that  leach  mil  erals  out  of  the 
earth  without  distvirbing  t  le  surface. 

Some  geologists  believe  1  hat  as  the  prices 
of  minerals  go  up,  the  su  >ply  will  Increase 
because  mining  low-grade  deposits  then  be- 
comes profitable. 

There  are  large  unexpired  areas  in  the 
world  and  vast  offshore  continental  shelves 
that  may  hold  a  wealth  of  resources  If  some 
way  can  be  found  to  extr9ct  them  without 
endangering  the  environment.  Removing 
minerals  from  sea  water  is  a  good  possibility, 
but  it  Is  costly  and  Amerloans  must  not  fall 
victim  to  the  delusion  tht  Germans  enter- 
tained of  paying  off  their  World  War  I  debts 
by  mining  gold  from  the  sea. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  clea«er  \inderstanding 
of  earth's  geology  thru  the  emerging  concept 
of  continental  drift  and  peafloor-spreadlng 
may  give  scientists  a  bettef  idea  of  where  to 
look  for  mineral  deposits. 

There  Is  no  doubt  thai  new  reserves  of 
natural  resources  will  be  :  ound,  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  use,  4'/4  tiiaes  more  of  theee 
resources  will  be  needed  b^  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbu  le.  Mar.  6,   19731 

U.S.  Fuel  StrppLT  Neahing  '.  Jottom  of  Babrel 

(By  Casey  Bi  kro) 

This  country  Is  using  m  >re  fuel — oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  coal — than  it  can  produce. 

Result:  The  energy  crlas. 

For  millions  of  American  i,  the  energy  crisis 
became  real  during  the  1 1nter  of  1972-73. 
After  decades  of  cheap  and  plentiful  fuel 
that  nourished  this  nitlon's  herculean 
growth,  the  United  States  suddenly  could 
not  find  enough  fuel  to  fa  »at  Its  homes  and 
power  Its  factories  and  transportation. 

"The  joyride  is  over,"  s^s  8.  David  Free- 
man, one-time  energy  adilser  to  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  The  Irlchest  nation  In 
the  world  Is  becoming  energy  poor  because, 
among  other  things.  It  hi 
the  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  find  In  America. 

"The  era  of  low  cost,  cl< 
is  almost  dead,"  says  fcrmer  Conmierce 
Secretary  Peter  G.  Peterson.  "Popeye  Is  rjm- 
nlng  out  of  cheap  splnacli." 

Experts  say  the  energy  pltuation  is  going 
to  get  worse  In  the  next  \0  to  15  years  and 
they  warn  of  fuel  rationing.  They  also  warn 
that  we  have  the  next  10  »  16  years  to  find 
our  way  out  of  this  mi  bs,  before  things 
really  get  bad. 

Despite  all  of  our  glib  alk  of  the  "spaca 
age"  and  "space  age  tech  lology,"  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  feasi  s  on  the  bounties 
of  Mother  Earth  like  no  g€  aeration  before  it. 

Oil,  natural  gas,  and  coa  1  that  are  pumped 
or  dug  from  the  earth  a  ;count  for  95  per 
cent  of  our  power.  They  e|ierglze  our  stoves, 
air  conditioners,  electric  blankets  and  tooth- 
brushes, home  furnaces,  flishwashers,  tele- 
vision sets,  lawn  mowers,  and  the  100  mil- 
lion autos  that  clog  our  h  ghways. 

With  less  than  6  per  o  :nt  of  the  world's 
population,  the  U  8.  gui  zled  one-third  of 
the  globe's  energy  produd  Ion  In  1972. 

Energy  consumption  Is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent  a  year,  or  fou  •  times  faster  than 
the  increase  in  U.  8.  po|  ulatlon.  American 
energy  demands  are  expe  ;ted  to  double  by 
1985,  and  swell  five-fold  I  y  the  year  2000. 

Some  experts  are  alarm  ed  because  energy 
consumption  In  this  coi  mtry  Is  doubling 
and  redoubling  In  shorte :  periods  of  time. 
Between   now   and   the    j  ear   2000,   for    ex- 
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"I  think  our  energy  shorti 
endemic,  It's  Incurable,"  sal 
of  Federal  Power  Commlsslo] 
to  live  with  It  the  rest  of  oUr  lives." 

The  pessimism  Is  understandable.  Even  a 
glance  at  the  energy  picture  %n  this  country 
shows  an  incredibly  tangled  fuid  Interwoven 
web.  Touch  one  part  ol  It  ai^d  all  the  other 
parts  quiver. 

The  story  of  coal  in  the 
good   example. 

Since  1945,  coal's  share  df  the  nation's 
energy  source  has  fallen  shirply  to  18  per 
cent,  while  natural  gas  and  ^troleum  have 
shot  upward.  Railroads  began  converting  to 
diesel  engines  In  the  1940s  a4d  retiring  co«a- 
bumlng  locomotives.  By  federal  action,  the 
price  of  natural  gas  was  ketot  low,  so  this 
fuel  Invaded  major  coal  markets  for  heating 
and  Industry.  I 

In  the  mld-'608,  coal  si^ered  another 
serious  setback  when  electrid  utilities  began 
ordering  nuclear  reactors  instead  of  coal- 
buming  heelers.  In  1969,  Jie  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  set  mij  xe  safety  stand- 
ards that  added  as  much  as  91  &  ton  to  the 
cost  of  deep  mine  coed. 

Then  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  i970  set  air  pol- 
lution standards  that  outlaw  ed  much  of  the 
use  of  high-sulfur  coal.  Ii.  the  last  two 
years,  8&0  underground  coU  mines  havo 
closed  down. 

The  governmental  action  was  taken  be- 
cause coal  takes  such  a  beav; '  toll  oa  buman 
health  and  safety. 

It  blackens  the  lungs  of  miners  with  coc^ 
dust  and  kills  them  in  mine  i  iccldents.  When 
burned  in  boilers  and  furru.ces.  It  fills  the 
air  with  dust  and  gases  tljat  damage  the 
lungs.  Researchers  are  seeking  ways  to  bum 
coal  without  environmental  and  health 
risks. 

And  so.  In  the  midst  of  pKfety  of  coal,  this 
country  is  not  using  its  gr^test  source  of 
fuel. 

The  coal  Industry.  like  th^  oil  and  gas  In 
dustries,   is  quick   to   blama  environmental 
control  for  all  of  Its  troubles  But  it  Is  much 
more  complex  than  that,  tntolvlng  econom- 
ics, governmental  controls,  Jong-time  busl 
ness  trends,  competition,  an 

Here  is  what  the  United 
ply  looks  like. 

Oil — Petroleiun,  the  worl 
source,  flUed  44  per  cent 
energy  nee<ls  In  1972.  Of  the]  2.9  trillion  bar 
rels  of  oil  In  UJS.  soil,  only  92  billion  barrels 
have  been  located  and  can  be  pumped  out. 
That  Is  less  than  a  10-year  siipply  at  the  rat© 
we  use  It.  A  lot  of  oil  in  the  ecu'th  Is  un- 
reachable with  current  technology. 

Natural  gas — ^The  fastest  jgrowing  fuel  in 
the  U.S.  over  the  last  20  yefars,  natural  gas 
supplied  33  per  cent  of  the 
needs  in   1972.  Known  and 
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reserves  in  the  nation  amou  ited  to  290  tiril- 
llon  cubic  feet — enough  to  last  another  11 
years. 

New  gas  customers  were!  refused  in  21 
states  last  year.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  in- 
dustry and  150  million  An^ericans  rely  aa 
gas  for  power,  heating,  and  cooling. 

Coal — Our  most  plentiful  source  of  fuel, 
coal  accounted  for  only  18  pe  r  cent  of  the  na^ 
tlon's  energy  budget  last  yea '.  Nearly  3.2  trll 
lion  tons  of  coal  are  believe  1  to  exist  In  the 
U.S.  Up  to  390  billion  tons 
mined.  That  could  last  300 
pending  on  how  much  we  lise  or  export 

If  this  nation  turns  heav  ly  to  coal  when 
technology  Is  perfected  to  hum  coal  cleanly 
or  to  convert  it  into  liquid 
coal  supply  In  this  country  ^ight  last  about 
100  years. 

Uraniimi — ^Nuclear  fission 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  energy  In  the  nation 
today,  but  It  U  expected  t)  rise  to  13  per 
cent  by  1985.  Nuclear  electrl ;  power  generat- 
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Ing  plants  use  uranium  to  keep  the  atomic 
fires  burning. 

Known  uranium  reserves  amoimt  to  273,- 
000  tons,  or  enough  to  last  another  nine  years. 
Estimated  reserves  still  to  be  found  in  this 
country  amount  to  something  like  1.6  mil- 
lion tons — enough  to  last  until  the  year  2000. 

Water — Hydroelectric  power  put  4  per  cent 
of  the  electric  in  the  nation's  energy  basket 
last  year.  By  1986,  water  power  probably  wUl 
account  for  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  picture  because  there  are  not  many 
places  In  the  country  where  hydroelectric 
plants  can  be  built. 

But  that  still  might  be  enough  to  aggra- 
vate the  rising  furor  over  water  quality  and 
water  quantity.  As  the  population  grows,  so 
does  water  vise.  Some  calculations  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  will  have  a  water  deficit  of  30 
per  cent  by  the  year  2020. 

Electricity — ^Electricity  is  considered  "sec- 
ondary" energy  because  power  generating 
stations  bum  coal,  gas,  oil,  or  nucleu  en- 
ergy to  make  electricity.  Power  generation 
is  one  of  the  largest  energy  consumers  in 
the  nation,  accounting  for  25  per  cent  of  the 
total.  That  will  rise  to  36  per  cent  by  1985. 

Electric  power  production  In  the  U.S.  has 
doubled  every  10  years  for  the  last  30  years. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  6,   1973] 

Sacrifices  Needed  To  Meet  Enebgt  Crisis 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

President  Nixon  turns  up  his  air  condi- 
tioner in  the  summer  so  he  can  burn  logs  in 
his  fireplace. 

He's  part  of  the  problem. 

A  South  Side  woman  burns  all  the  lights  In 
her  apartment  all  night  to  ward  off  burglars. 

She's  part  of  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  that  fully  half  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  United  States  last  year 
(69  quadrillion  BTUs,  equal  to  12  bUlion  bar- 
rels of  oil)  was  wasted. 

The  way  we  use  energy  in  America  Is  a 
mirror  of  our  society.  Look  at  it  and  you  see. 
how  we  live,  work,  and  play.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  affluent  American  way  of  life. 
Energy  has  been  so  cheap  that  we  give  almost 
no  thought  to  using  it  efficiently. 

"Energy  is  treated  almost  as  a  free  good," 
says  R.  Stephen  Berry,  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor  of  chemistry  who  is  specializ- 
ing in  U.S.  energy  problems. 

"The  presumption  was  that  only  good 
could  come  from  using  energy,"  Berry  said. 
"We  now  think  we   know  better." 

Scientists  taking  a  closer  look  now  at 
energy-use  practices  In  homes.  Industry 
and  on  highways  are  reporting  some  startling 
findings : 

An  ordinary  lOO-watt  light-bulb  wastes 
95  per  cent  of  Its  electrical  energy  as  heat 
and  uses  only  the  remaining  6  per  cent  to 
make  light. 

Autos  shoot  about  75  per  cent  of  the  energy 
from  Internal  combustion  out  the  taUpipe. 
MUeage  per  gallon  of  gas  has  fallen  off  over 
the  last  50  years,  primarily  because  cars  are 
getting  heavier. 

The  efficiency  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  Is 
about  30  per  cent,  meaning  that  70  per  cent 
of  Its  energy  is  poured  out  into  lakes  and 
streams  as  wasted  heat.  Coal-  or  oil-burn- 
ing power  plants  waste  about  60  per  cent 
of  their  fuels'  energy  potential. 

When  wood  or  coal  Is  burned  In  an  open 
fireplace,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  energy 
actually  warms  a  room.  The  rest  goes  up 
the  chimney.  ^ 

J^®  PUot  light  on  a  gas  range  burns  a 
third  of  all  the  gas  the  appliance  uses. 

Solutions  to  such  problems  could  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  lifestyle. 

It's  not  Just  how  fast  we  use  energy,  but 
how  fast  our  population  is  growing.  The  U.S. 
population  now  is  206  million  and  is  expected 
to  reach  241  million  by  1985. 

This  could  mean  an  Increase  in  motor 
vehicle  registrations  from  the  111  million  to- 


day to  155  million  in  1985.  Another  40  mU- 
Uon  housing  units  will  be  needed. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  spoiled 
rotten,"  says  C.  Howard  Hardesty  Jr.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Continental  Oil  Co. 
"Except  for  our  family,  sacrifices  don't  come 
easy  to  any  of  us." 

Normally  a  promoter  of  energy  use.  even 
the  petroleum  industry  has  joined  the  grow- 
ing chorus  asking  for  energy  conservation. 
The  word  being  heard  most  often  is  "sacri- 
fice." 

Higher  prices  (double  or  triple]  for  elec- 
tricity, heating,  or  gasoline  are  being  fore- 
cast as  the  tool  by  which  runaway  energy 
use  most  likely  will  be  curbed. 

"The  price  of  energy  should  encourage  a 
policy  of  energy  husbandry,"  said  Berry.  This 
appears  to  be  the  way  energy  prices  will  go. 

The  more  energy  a  consumer  uses,  the  less 
he  pays  under  energy  price  rates  all  across 
the  country.  Paradoxically,  the  low  rates  pro- 
mote the  use  of  energy  at  a  time  when  we 
are  suffering  shortages. 

A  survey  of  Chicago  utUities  and  fuel  dis- 
tributors shows  a  typical  energy  price  sit- 
uation. 

Home  consumers  who  use  relatively  little 
energy  (20  per  cent  of  the  national  total), 
but  are  the  largest  class  of  customer,  pay 
23.41  cents  per  therm  for  gas.  Industrial  bulk 
users,  who  consume  40  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tlons  energy,  pay  7.1  cents  per  therm. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  charges  residen- 
tial customers  3  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for 
electricity.  Large  industrial  users  pay  1.34 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  A  homeowner  pays 
19.5  cents  a  gallon  for  heating  oil.  A  bulk 
user  pays  12  or  13  cents  per  gallon.  Even  a 
ton  of  coal  costs  a  home  consumer  40  per 
cent  more  than  a  big  user  pays. 

Fuel  dealers  say  long-term  contracts  and 
the  cost  of  producing  and  delivering  bulk 
fuel  play  a  role  in  this  price  difference. 

"Charging  less  for  greater  use  would  make 
sense  only  If  energy  were  in  fact  free,"  said 
Berry.  "But  It  is  not." 

Berry,  along  with  Harvard  economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  believes  that  manufac- 
turing prices  should  include  "external  dis- 
economies," the  unpaid  cost  to  human  health 
and  ecology  from  Industrial  production. 

With  higher  prices,  energy  planners  say, 
the  next  move  will  be  to  energy  conservation 
In  home  and  Industry.  For  example,  they  are 
talking  of  charging  91  for  a  gallon  of  gas 
and  banning  internal  combustion  engines 
from  central  cities. 

Not  all  economists  agree  that  the  solution 
is  that  simple. 

"We  don't  have  an  automobile  crisis  be- 
cause they're  raising  car  prices,"  said  Irwin 
Stelzer,  president  of  National  Economic  Re- 
search Associates  in  Washington.  "We  don't 
have  a  clothing  crisis  because  they  raise  the 
price  of  clothes.  All  higher  prices  will  mean 
Is  well  pay  more  for  fuel,  maybe  buy  a  Volks- 
wagen If  gas  goes  to  80  cents  a  gallon." 

Our  high  horsepower  cars  consume  6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  gasoline  a  day,  or  2.2  billion 
barrels  of  gasoline  a  year.  They  account  for 
a  third  of  the  6.2  billion  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  consumed  in  the  nation  a  year. 

Even  af  40  cents  a  gallon,  Americans  pay 
less  than  half  what  Europeans  pay  for  gaso- 
line. The  Federal  Power  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  predicts  "market  chaos"  would 
follow  doubling  or  tripling  of  gas  prices. 

But  the  federal  government  already  has 
embarked  on  studies  of  savings  in  fuel  that 
can  be  ex{)ected  from  energy  conservation. 

In  one  of  the  first  reports  of  its  kind,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  showed  re- 
cently that  the  U.S.  could  cut  its  energy 
demands  by  a  margin  equal  to  7.3  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1980  thru  conservation. 
That  much  oil  would  be  worth  910.7  billion 
at  current  prices. 

"The  most  significant  energy  conservation 
measures  are  the  Installation  of  improved  in- 
sulation in  both  new  and  old  homes  and  the 


use  of  more  efficient  air  conditioners;  a  shift 
of  intercity  freight  from  trucks  to  rail,  inter- 
city passengers  from  air  to  rail  and  bus.  and 
urban  passengers  from  automobiles  to  motor- 
ized mass  transit;  and  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  processes  and  equipment,"  the 
report  said. 

In  any  language,  that  spells  "upheaval"  to 
our  present  way  of  life.  The  report  outlines 
key  areas: 

Tran.sportatlon — Twenty-five  per  cent  oi; 
energy  used  in  this  countrj'  goes  for  transpor- 
tation. Petroleum  accounts  for  96  per  cent 
of  fuel  used  for  transportation.  Autos  use 
55  per  cent  of  it,  trucks  21  per  cent,  and 
planes  7.5  per  cent. 

The  report  suggests  developing  urban 
clusters  that  minimize  transportation,  rather 
than  today's  sprawling  suburbs  that  ring 
cities. 

Residential — Space  heating  and  cooling, 
water  heating,  refrigeration,  and  cooking  ac- 
count for  88  per  cent  of  the  energy  used  in 
homes.  The  biggest  chance  for  energy  con- 
servation in  homes  was  found  to  be  better 
Insulation. 

The  OEP  report  points  out  that  If  all  home 
thermostats  were  set  two  degrees  higher  in 
the  summer  and  two  degrees  lower  In  the 
winter,  that  would  save  energy  equal  to 
600.000  barrels  of  oil   a  day  by   1980. 

Commercial — U.S.  planners  are  taking  a 
hard  look  at  those  modern  glass  and  steel 
buildings,  which  leak  heat  in  the  winter  aiid 
air  conditioned  coolness  in  the  summer.  In 
either  season,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened 
to  take  advantage  of  natural  heating  or 
cooling. 

Some  architects  and  lighting  experts  soy 
there  is  10  to  20  times  too  much  light  In 
most  modern  buildings.  It's  so  excessive, 
some  say,  that  office  air  conditioning  often 
Is  needed  to  remove  the  heat  caused  by  in- 
door lighting,  even  when  It  is  snowing  out- 
side. And  what  about  ovir  miles  of  neon 
display  lighting  that  burns  throughout  the 
night,  when  most  people  are  sleeping? 

Industrial — Industry  uses  about  42  per 
cent  of  the  energy  in  this  country.  The  OEP 
emphasizes  that  "underpriced  energy  en- 
courages wasteful  energy  use"  and  says  in- 
dustry easily  could  cut  Its  energy  demands 
by  10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  federal  agency  also  suggests  tagging 
appliances  with  information  on  how  much 
energy  each  draws,  so  that  consumers  can 
avoid  inefficient  machines. 

It  also  urges  reuse  and  recycling  of  ma- 
terials, in  effect  mining  junk  piles.  Studies 
show  22  per  cent  less  energy  is  needed  to 
produce  a  car  from  recycled  material,  while 
throwaway  glass  container  production  is 
twice  as  expensive  bis  manufacturing  return- 
aible  bottles. 

The  public  in  general  was  warned  that  it 
must  become  more  accustomed  to  thinking 
about  and  acting  upon  "tradeoffs." 

Ecologlst  Paul  Ehrllch,  meanwhile,  says 
higher  prices  for  energy  and  fuel  rationing 
do  not  necessarily  spell  doom  for  the  U.S. 

"A  great  deal  of  energy  is  used  frivolously 
and  wastefully  In  the  United  States,  partly 
because  energy  is  so  cheap,"  says  Ehrllch. 
"Such  extravagance  has  little  to  do  with  a 
real  standard  of  living  and  nothing  to  do 
with  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor." 

Savings  Start  in  Home 

Here  are  some  tips  on  ways  to  conserve 
energy  at  home : 

Shut  off  lights  when  leaving  a  roo^.  Draw 
blinds  and  drapes,  close  doors  and  registers 
in  a  room  not  in  use. 

Don't  leave  appliances,  like  television  sets, 
runiiing  except  when  needed. 

Use  full  loads  In  washing  machines  and 
dishwashers. 

Most  homes  ar»  overheated  In  the  winter. 
Turn  the  thermostat  down. 

Insulate  your  home.  A  9200  Investment  in 
insulation    could    cut    heating    and    cooling 
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loeaee  by  one-luUf,  alao  cutting  your  beating 
nnd  cooling  blU. 

Keep  your  fum«oe  In  good  operating  c<»i- 
ditlon.  Keep  dust  <^  mdlAtcn  or  bMetocard 
units. 

Never  let  a  faucet  drip.  One  drop  a  second 
can  waste  700  hundred  gallons  of  water  a 
year. 

Cover  saucepans  when  cooking  when  pos- 
sible. Pood  will  cook  faster  and  you'll  save 
gas.  Use  a  low  flanae. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  7,  1973] 

American  On,  Industkt  Has  Oni.t  27  Teabs 

Before  Its  Wxixs  Gtvz  Out 

(By  Casey  Bukro) 

on. 

In  Texas  It's  called  black  gold  and  has 
brought  prosperity  to  millions. 

But  across  the  country  warning  signals 
pronounce  the  i>etroleum  Industry,  a  bulk- 
wark  of  the  American  economy.  In  deep 
trouble.  No  matter  how  you  slice  It,  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  as  we  know  It  today  prob- 
ably will  not  exist  beyond  the  year  2000 — 
only  27  years  away.  The  signals  show: 

Tho  the  U.S.  still  Is  the  world's  leading  oil 
producer.  Its  total  production  peaked  to  No- 
vember, 1970.  and  has  been  dropping. 

Imports  are  fiUlng  a  bigger  share  of  the 
nation's  oil  needs,  up  to  28.6  per  cent  In  1972. 

Texas  oU  wells,  pumped  to  the  limit  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  meet  this  winter's 
fuel  crisis,  dribbled  when  oilmen  had  ex- 
pected them  to  gush. 

Drilling  by  the  major  oil  companies  for  new 
domestic  oil  sources  has  fallen  63  per  cent 
in  the  last  20  years. 

Only  one  new  oil  refinery  is  being  built  In 
the  United  States  today,  altho  oilmen  say 
58  new  refineries  are  needed  by  1980. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  simple:  This  country 
has  tapped  the  oil  that  was  easy  to  reach  In 
the  last  SO  years  and  burned  it  in  our  homes, 
factories,  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  planes,  and 
Ehips. 

"The  easy  oil  is  gone,"  said  Theodore  (Ted) 
Eck,  chief  economist  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana). 

As  a  result,  half  of  the  total  oil  heritage  of 
the  continental  United  States  (about  240  bil- 
lion barrels]  has  been  used.  The  other  half  Is 
deeper,  more  widely  scattered,  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  recover. 

The  major  oU  companies  say  they  should 
be  given  tax  advantages,  Import  quotas,  de- 
pletion allowances,  relaxation  of  antipollu- 
tion standards,  and  higher  prices  as  incen- 
tives to  explore  and  drill  oil  and  gas  wells 
on  the  continent,  off-shore,  and  in  Alaska. 
Their  opponents  call  this  the  "Dram  Amer- 
ica First"  policy. 

People  such  as  S.  David  Freeman,  former 
presidential  adviser  on  energy  matters,  take 
a  different  view.  He  is  one  of  those  who  say  oil 
companies  are  using  energy  crisis  scare  tac- 
tics to  raise  the  price  of  fuel. 

"Thus  far,  the  energy  crisis  Is  a  self- 
inflicted  wound,"  says  Freeman,  who  now  di- 
rects the  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy 
Project.  "It  Is  not  Mother  Nature  but  Uncle 
Sam  that  Is  to  blame." 

The  federal  government  failed  to  lower  bar- 
riers to  the  free  flow  of  oil  into  our  nation. 
Freeman  contends.  The  energy  crisis,  he  says, 
"could  well  serve  as  a  smoke-screen  for  a 
massive  exercise  In  picking  the  pocket  of  the 
American  consumer  to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  dollars  a  year." 

Joel  Darmstadter,  senior  research  associate 
for  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  believes 
the  short-term  fuel  problems  facing  this  na- 
tion are  serious,  but  temporary.  "There  are 
Cifferent  avenues  open  to  us,"  he  says.  "If  we 
don't  succeed  in  one  area,  we  will  m  another." 

"This  certainly  seems  to  be  the  first  time, 
however,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fall 
back  on  some  energy  source  in  order  to  plug 
the  scarcity  In  one  form,"  he  said  of  current 
fuel    shortages.    Darmstadter    and    Freeman 
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agree  that  management  oflfuel  resources  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  fuel  8ho4tages  this  winter. 

Richard  Leet,  vice  presli  lent  of  supply  for 
American  on  Co.  in  Ctleago,  was  asked 
what  will  prevent  the  fv  »1  shortages  from 
recurring  next  winter. 

•■Nothing,"  he  answered. 

While  all  sides  do  not  a^e  on  the  nature 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  actions  needed  to 
s(Hve  It,  they  seem  to  agrse  on  the  wisdom 
of  Increasmg  prices  for  eaergy  supfdles. 

The  public  posture  of  Ihe  oil  Industry  Is 
that  "we  must  accelerate  the  development 
of  our  domestic  energy  r  isources." 

"If  present  trends  contli  ue,  the  U.S.  could 
become  dependent  on  foi  elgn  oil  tot  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  our  petrcdeum  energy 
needs  over  the  next  dec*  de  or  so,"  warns 
Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

The  warning,  like  a  llta  ly.  Is  repeated  by 
major  oil  and  gas  spokesi  nen.  Oas  produc- 
tion also  Is  expected  to  ]  »eak  soon  In  this 
country. 

Privately,  some  oil  me  i  admit  there  Is 
really  no  way  to  avoid  Importing  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  our  oil  b]  1980  or  1986,  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  t  me  and  money  It 
takes  to  find  oil  and  bull  1  refineries. 

"There  are  not  enough  years  left  In  this 
decade  to  avert  It,"  said  Eck.  He,  like  the 
other  oilmen,  would  like  t  ►  see  higher  prices 
for  gas  and  oil  that  would  jive  oil  companies 
the  capital  to  reap  oil  In  A  laska  and  offshore 
United  States.  They  say  lo  v  profits  and  high 
costs  have  discouraged  tl  lem  from  explor- 
ing or  building  refineries. 

Alaskan  and  offshore  ol  could  fill  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  oil  n  seds  by  1990,  Eck 
believes.  But  It  would  nol  last  long  enough 
to  keep  this  nation  In  the  lifestyle  to 
which  it  Is  accustomed. 

"We've  got  enough  foa  sll  fuel  (oil  and 
gas)  to  tide  lu  over  thru  the  century,"  Eck 
said.  "Hopefully,  synthetic  fuels  and  nuclear 
energy  will  have  been  dev  sloped  by  then  so 
we  don't  depend  on  fossil  fuels  as  our  basic 
energy." 

The  oil  finds  In  Alaska  and  the  offshore 
continental  shelf  sound  huge,  until  you 
compare  them  with  the  7  mUllon  barrels 
of  oil  consumed  daily  In  tt  e  U.S.  It  might  be 
30  million  barrels  a  day  bj  1080.  OU  produc- 
tion In  America  today  Is  IC  w  11  mUllon  bar- 
rels a  day. 

The  much -heralded  Pru  Ihoe  Bay  oil  field 
in  Alaska,  the  largest  oil  fl  id  in  U.S.  history, 
holds  10  million  barrels.  1  hat  would  supply 
the  U.8.  two  years. 

The  continental  shelf  )ff  our  coastlines 
supposedly  holds  160  to  190  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  Some  analysts  say  that  would  be  a 
10-year  supply  at  future  o  ^nsumptlon  rates, 
If  environmentalists  did  n^t  block  Its  devel- 
opment. Ecologlsts  oppose  offshore  drilling 
and  have  fought  off  17  proposals  for  new  oil 
refineries,  and  also  are  fi  [htlng  the  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline. 

Leet  said  the  major  oil  firms  have  spent 
most  of  the  exploration  m  )ney — $3  billion — 
for  lease  rights  to  the  Alaskan  north  slope. 

"If  the  price  were  hlgh«  r,  there  would  be 
more  drilling  and  more  {  as  and  oil,"  Leet 
said. 

Oilmen  say  the  price  o '  natural  gas  has 
been  held  artificially  and  ridiculously  low 
for  the  last  35  years  by  Ihe  Federal  Power 
Commission.  To  keep  competitive,  the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil  a]  so  is  held  low — 
about  $3.40  a  barrel — they  lay. 

Increase  the  price  of  i  atural  gas  about 
20  percent  and  the  price  (  f  crude  oil  about 
$1  a  barrel,  and  the  oil  to(  ustry  would  have 
the  Incentive  to  expand  dc  mestlc  oil  and  gas 
production,  oilmen  say. 

That  would  cause  the  p  ice  of  gasoline  to 
go  up  about  2'/4  cents  i  gallon  and  add 
about  $10  to  a  $50  monthly  gas  bill. 

But  the  oil  Industry  Mlmlts  the  costs 
facing  them  are  grim.  O  Imen  say  It  will 
cost  $150  billion  to  produc  !  an  additional  10 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
KNiaiGT    Looms    as    Next 

UNrrED  States 
(By  Casey  Bukro) 

Henry  Klssmger  appears  «>n  video  screens 
thruout  the  nation  to  report 
of  sensitive  negotiations  helping  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

An  agreement  has  been  r^u:hed  with  Mid- 
east and  North  African  count  ries  on  new  sup- 
plies of  Imported  oil  for  tie  U.S.,  he  says. 

Farfetched?  Not  to  WaSilngton  officials 
who  are  predicting  that  "en«  rgy"  will  replace 
the  Viet  Nam  war  and  ecolo)^  as  an  issue  of 
prime  national  concern  aitd  "the  pet  of 
Washington  politics." 

Kissinger's  staff  already  Isj  i 
in  the  thorny  international  Implications  of 
a  national  energy  policy.   Including   diplo- 
matic, military,  and  economic  problems. 

President  Nixon  has  said  De  soon  will  pro- 
pose a  plan  to  assuiv  the  )iatlon  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  "at  acc^table  economic 
and  envlroiunental  costs." 
be  one  of  the  most  Importan 
m  1973. 

White  House  aids  are  sea 
by  sharp  criticism  that  thl 
clear-cut  policy  on  energy 
and  simply  Is  drifting  towird  disaster. 

Remarks  by  the  Presidenti  and  key  Wash- 
ington officials  In  the  past  few  months  hint 
at  things  to  come.  President  Nixon,  In  his 
second  Inaugural  address  last  January,  urged 
locating  "more  responsiblUtyl  In  more  places." 

"We  hope  to  avoid  the  frequent  fault  of 
over  managing  the  probleni  at  the  govern- 
ment level  and  of  not  letting  market  forces 
play  a  major  role,"  said  Peter  Peterson, 
former  Secretary  of  Commer  ;e  during  a  visit 
to  Chicago  last  November. 

Accordingly,  states  soon  :nay  find  them- 
selves deeply  Involved  In  t  le  energy  busi- 
ness, following  a  trend  set  b; '  federal  air  and 
water  pollution  control  laws.  They  give  states 
primary  responsibility  for  stamping  out 
pollution. 

State  public  utility  comm  sslons  and  state 
governors  have  as  much  authority  to  regu- 
late power  as  the  federal  ifovemment,  say 
Washington  officials. 

But  that  does  not  mean  ;he  federal  gov- 
ernment Intends  to  bow  out  of  the  energy 
business.  Not  by  a  long  shot 

At  least  50  per  cent  of  'he  nation's  re- 
maining oil  and  gas,  about  4 1  per  cent  of  the 
coal,  50  per  cent  of  the  uran  itim,  80  per  cent 
of  the  oil  shale,  and  60  ler  cent  of  the 
geothermal  energy  are  loci, ted  on  federal 
lands. 

The  Nixon  admlnlstratlo  i  reportedly  Is 
readying  a  package  of  proposals  putting 
emphasis  on  stepping  up  d  >mestlc  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  natural  gas  i  oon  as  possible. 
This  Includes  accelerated  pr  >grams  for  leas- 
ing oil  and  gas  rights  on  fedi  iral  land. 

This  Is  expected  to  Infirlate  ecologlsts 
and  delight  the  National  Fitroleum  Coun- 
cil. 

"People  are  concerned  abc  ut  the  environ- 
ment until  the  lights  go  out,"  said  Richard 
M.  Fairbanks,  a  White  Housi  aid  and  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

His  remarks  underscore  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  energy  goals  and  environmental 
goals.  There  are  some  who  telleve,  however, 
that  the  need  to  conserve  energy  eventually 
will  accomplish  some  of  th(  things  ecology 
crusaders  tried  to  do  In  pntectlng  natural 
resources. 

For  the  time-being  tho,  predictions  are 
that  environment  will  take  a  back  seat  to 
energy  In  Washington  calculations. 

The  Office  of  Energy  Preparedness  reports, 
for  example,  that  auto  emftulcMi  standards 
cost  us  300,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  now,  and 
maybe  will  cost  us  another  : :  million  barrels 
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by  1980.  That  could  worsen  the  nation's  fuel 
supply  outlook. 

The  OEP  also  is  talUng  a  survey  to  see  how 
many  electric  power  utilities  can  switch  their 
generating  stations  back  to  burning  coal,  in- 
stead of  oil  or  gas. 

Clean  air  demands  tipped  the  scales  In  the 
growing  national  fuel  shortage,  and  exposed 
It  In  a  dramatic  way  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  also  showed  that  this  nation  Is  push- 
ing conflicting  policies. 

Air  quality  laws  across  the  country  have 
restricted  burning  coal  and  other  dirty  fuels. 
This  created  a  sudden  demand  for  cleaner 
gas  and  oil  this  winter  when  supplies  were 
abnormally  low.  The  result  was  a  nationwide 
fuel  shortage. 

Fairbanks  named  International,  economic, 
and  environmental  concerns  as  "the  three 
keys"  to  the  upcoming  Presidential  message 
on  energy. 

"We're  trying  to  produce  an  energy  policy 
that  recognizes  tiade-offs,"  said  Fairbanks.  It 
will  "lean  heavily  toward  national  security" 
considerations  and  "letting  the  market  sys- 
tem operate,"  he  said. 

The  economics  and  politics  of  energy  are 
Incredibly  complex.  In  trying  to  sort  It  out, 
government  planners  are  looking  at  It  In 
three  time  frames:  Now  and  the  next  few 
years,  the  next  few  decades,  and  the  distant 
future.  These  are  some  of  the  vital  points  be- 
ing considered: 

National  Security — Dependence  for  oxir  fu- 
ture oU  supplies  on  foreign  countries— espe- 
cially those  hostile  to  the  U.S.  or  politically 
unstable — is  viewed  as  a  security  risk.  The 
U.S.  probably  will  be  importing  60  per  cent 
of  Its  oU  by  1980  or  1985. 

Among  the  most  likely  sources  of  this  Im- 
ported oil  are  the  Mideast  and  North  Africa. 
Buying  that  much  oil  from  the  Arab  world 
would  disrupt  U.S.  ties  with  Israel.  The  Arabs 
could  amass  hundreds  of  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  thru  oil  exports  and  use  their 
dollar  wealth  for  political  and  economic  pres- 
Biu«  agamst  the  U.S. 

Allies — Japan  and  Western  Europe  need  oil 
more  desperately  than  the  U.S.  does.  Head-to- 
head  competition  for  oU  to  sustam  the  Amer- 
ican lifestyle  of  high  consumption  could 
strain  relations  with  these  allies,  not  to  men- 
tion the  third  world  developing  nations  that 
want  a  bigger  slice  of  the  natiutU  resources 
pie.  Raw  materials  are  political  commodities 
and  the  stuff  or  world  power. 

Balance  of  Payments — The  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit for  fuel  and  energy  piu-chases  \n  1970  was 
$3.7  bUUon.  That  could  climb  to  $30  bUlion  by 
1986.  This  dram  badly  tips  the  balance  of 
American  Imports  and  exports,  and  threatens 
the  dollar's  stability.  It  could  touch  off  an- 
other world  dollar  crisis. 

Prices — Should  low-cost  energy  continue 
to  be  a  primary  national  goal?  To  that  end, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  controlled 
the  price  of  natural  gas  since  the  1930s,  en- 
couraging growth  with  cheap  power.  The 
petroleum  Industry  says  this  has  had  a  sever© 
Impact  on  the  profitability  and  growth  of 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Thought  Is  being 
given  to  decontrolling  the  price  of  natural 
gas  and  setting  prices  on  fuels  that  encourage 
slower  consumption. 

Domestic  fuels — The  President  is  expected 
to  give  his  blessings  for  higher  prices  for 
crude  oil,  taxes,  tariffs.  Import  quotas,  and 
depletion  allowances  that  will  spark  expan- 
sion of  domestic  exploration,  production,  and 
refining.  He  Is  expected  to  call  ft*  Incen- 
tives to  resuscitate  the  faltering  coal  mining 
and  railroad  Industries,  including  encourag- 
ing large  Industry  to  switch  to  coal. 

Those  who  will  oppose  this  say  the  oil  Im- 
port quota  program  costs  fuel  consumers  $6 
billion  a  year  to  keep  out  cheaper  foreign  oil. 
A  cabinet  task  force  on  the  quota  system 
recommended  abandoning  It  In  1970.  Oil  In- 
terests also  will  want  supertankers  and  ports 
to  handle  them,  oflfahore  drilling,  and  the 
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Alaskan  pipeline.  These  run  contrary  to 
ecology  goals. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  oil  Import  quota  was 
Introduced  last  week  In  the  VS.  Senate. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.,  Wash),  has 
called  for  a  top  priority  program  to  build  oil 
storage  facilities  to  hold  a  90-day  supply 
for  the  nation.  Supplies  of  oil  on  hand  nor- 
mally In  the  UjS.  would  last  about  six  days. 
The  oil  storage  plan  has  gotten  a  lot  of  at- 
tention In  Washington,  but  oil  producers 
oppose  it  because  It  could  be  used  to  affect 
prices. 

Environment — Strip  mining  surpassed  un- 
derground mining  In  1971  as  the  nation's 
leading  method  of  coal  production.  It  costs 
about  $1.50  a  ton  less  to  strip  coal  than  to 
take  it  from  luiderground  mines.  Stripped 
coal  Is  expected  to  account  for  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  total  coal  output  In  the  U.S.  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  This  will  clash  with 
ecologlsts  who  oppose  the  wastelands  nor- 
mally left  by  strip  mining. 

Conservation — The  government  also  might 
try  to  reverse  the  vrasteful  use  of  energy  and 
get  Americans  to  use  energy  wisely.  This  will 
not  be  Intended  to  curtail  economic  growth. 

Organization — Sixty-four  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  authority  over 
energy.  An  executive  cvder  for  a  new  chain  of 
command  on  energy  matters  is  expected. 
President  Nixon  already  has  taken  a  step 
toward  consolidatmg  this  authority  by  ap- 
pomtlng  Agriculture  Sec.  Earl  Butz  as  his 
counselor  for  natural  resources.  This  could 
be  a  step  toward  creation  of  a  department  of 
natural  resources  In  the  federal  government. 

Research — The  federal  government  has 
spent  more  than  $3  billion  In  the  last  10 
years  on  developing  power  for  the  nation, 
most  of  it  for  nuclear  electric  power  genera- 
tion. Scientists  say  we  have  put  all  our  eggs 
In  one  energy  basket  (nuclear],  while  alter- 
natives have  been  Ignored. 

They  also  say  that  the  sheer  volume  of 
heat  being  radiated  by  our  lights,  motors, 
furnaces,  and  machinery  threatens  to  change 
the  earth's  climate. 

BiGGEB  Atom  Roue  Seen  bt  Teas  2000 

Washington,  March  7  [UPI] — The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC]  today  predicted 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  electricity  will 
be  produced  by  nuclear  power  at  the  end 
of  the  century. 

At  present,  the  AEC  said,  atomic  energy 
accounts  for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
supply. 

In  a  forecast  entitled  "Nuclear  Power — 
1973-2000,"  the  commission  said  nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  would  grow  to  1.2  billion 
kilowatts  In  the  year  3000  compared  with 
14.7  million  kilowatts  at  present. 

The  AEC  said  the  growth  forecast  would 
result  from  development  of  fast  breeder  and 
high  temperature  gas-cooled  reactors.  They 
are  expected  to  be  Introduced  for  commercial 
use  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  In  1980. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  9,   1973] 

New    Technoloot — Hope   for    U.S.    Enerct 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 

We  are  playing  scientific  roulette  with  our 
energy  future. 

Scientists  hope  new  technologies  will  be 
developed  for  producmg  abundant  amounts 
of  clean  energy  to  head  off  an  energy  flame - 
out,  but  the  trouble  Is  that  none  of  these  new 
technologies  are  now  In  hand. 

Many  experts  speak  In  glowing  terms  about 
the  promise  of  the  breeder  reactor,  fusion, 
solar  energy,  geothermal  power,  and  other 
exotic  forms  of  energy.  But  we  dont  know  If 
they  will  work,  or,  if  they  do  work,  if  they 
will  be  practical.  These  new  technologies 
must  first  be  developed,  and  government  and 
Industry  have  been  slow  in  developing  them. 

There  Is  no  question  that  science  and 
technology  can  work  wonders.  It  Is  also  true. 


however,  that  in  many  new  technological 
developments  there  are  unexpected  delays, 
setbacks  and  complexities  that  slow  their  use 
and  diminish  their  promise. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  are  now  in  an 
energy  crisis,  said  John  F.  CLeary,  director 
of  licensing  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  current  energy  crisis  arose  In  large 
measure  because  utilities,  coal  companies, 
and  the  financial  community  relied  on  pro- 
jections that  nuclear  energy  would  take  over 
more  of  the  load,  he  said. 

But  nuclear  power  has  not  lived  up  to  Its 
promise.  Increasing  construction  costs,  un- 
expected technical  problems,  and  environ- 
mental roadblocks  have  put  the  development 
of  nuclear  generating  stations  years  behind 
schedule. 

As  a  result,  we  face  an  Immediate  critical 
shortage  of  natural  gas  and  oU,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  that  Is  left  contains  so  much 
sulfur  that  burning  It  Is  a  hazard  to  health. 

Outside  of  coal,  every  fuel  now  In  use  Is 
threatened.  At  our  present  rate  of  use  the 
known  deposits  of  natural  gas  will  begin 
running  out  in  10  years,  oil  In  30  years,  and 
uranium  235  in  30  years. 

Echoing  the  belief  that  our  futiu«  energy 
supplies  lie  In  new  technologies,  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  former  commerce  secretary,  never- 
theless warns  that  "none  of  these  (new] 
sources  are  currently  economically  practical 
and  most  of  them  are  not  even  technological- 
ly feasible  at  present." 

The  federal  govenunent  Is  now  faced  with 
a  dilemma,  he  said.  If  It  concentrates  on  de- 
veloping one  or  two  of  the  new  technologies 
it  could  find  It  has  been  betting  on  the 
wrong  horse,  and  our  energy  crisis  will 
deepen. 

If  the  government  tries  to  support  all  the 
promising  leads.  Its  funds  wUl  be  diluted, 
and  the  development  of  worthwhile  new 
energy  sources  will  be  delayed. 

The  Federal  government  now  si)ends  $600 
million  a  year  for  research  on  new  sovirces  of 
energy,  with  nearly  half,  $260  million,  going 
for  only  one  project,  the  breeder  reactor. 
President  Nixon  has  given  the  breeder  top 
priority. 

And  for  good  reasons.  The  breeder  Is  an 
alchemist's  dream,  because  It  makes  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  it  bums.  It  may  be  able  to 
produce  abundant  energy  for  centuries.  But, 
altho  the  breeder  is  scientifically  feasible,  It 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  technologically 
possible  yet. 

Scientists  have  been  working  on  the 
breeder  concept  for  25  years.  The  Fermi 
plant  near  Detroit  vn^  the  first  to  use  a 
modified  breeder  reactor,  but  It  failed  dis- 
mally. It  went  into  operation  In  1963,  ex- 
perienced a  fuel  melt,  and  was  shut  down 
in  1966.  It  is  now  scheduled  to  be  disman- 
tled. 

The  AEC  wants  to  try  again.  Along  with 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  AEC  hopes  to  de- 
velop the  first  working  model  400  megawatt 
breeder  reactor  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  around 
1980.  The  ABC  hopes  commercial  breeder  re- 
actors will  be  ready  by  the  late  1980s. 

The  breeder  reactor  is  a  wondrous  machine. 
Besides  making  more  fuel  than  It  consumes. 
It  doesn't  pollute  the  air,  and  If  It  becomes 
commercially  feasible.  It  cotild  give  us  cheap, 
abuiidant  energy  for  centuries. 

But  among  the  drawbacks,  critics  say.  Is 
the  fact  that  It  produces  vast  amounts  trf 
heated  waste  water,  as  do  all  generating 
stations,  and  they  are  worried  about  radia- 
tion hazards. 

Reactors  are  theoretically  designed  to  with- 
stand the  ultimate  accident.  But  doubt  has 
recently  been  cast  on  the  prime  back-up  sys- 
tem, the  emergency  core  cooling  system 
fBCCS].  There  are  Indications  It  may  not 
work  to  quench  the  reactor  cc*e  with  water. 
The  AEC  Is  taking  another  look. 
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In  the  light-water  reactor,  the  water  ab- 
sorbs the  neutrons,  but  In  the  fast  breeder 
they  are  allowed  to  proliferate.  These 
tiny  particles  bombard  a  surrounding  blanket 
of  U-238,  converting  It  Into  plutonlum.  Plu- 
tonium, like  U-235,  readily  undergoes  fission. 

Breeders  make  1.4  atoms  of  fissionable  plu- 
tonlum for  every  atom  they  use  up.  Thus  they 
not  only  can  supply  their  own  needs,  but  they 
can  supply  fuel  for  other  reactors.  Some  ex- 
perts, however,  are  concerned  about  the  man- 
ufacture of  Plutonium,  since  It  is  one  of  the 
most  toxic  substances  known  t*  man;  It  Is 
used  In  making  nuclear  bombs. 

Here  are  some  other  energy  possibilities: 

Fusion — This  Is  an  ambitious  undertaking 
to  harness  the  nuclear  process  that  fires  the 
sun  and  ignites  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Fusion 
is  the  opposite  of  fission,  because  it  requires 
two  atoms  to  be  fused  together  to  produce 
energy.  Light  atoms  such  as  heavy  hydrogen 
(deuterium)  can  be  used.  There  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  deuterium  In  the 
oceans,  so  fusion  can  Just  about  supply  our 
energy  needs  forever. 

But  the  problem  Is  that  fusion  has  not 
been  demonstrated  to  be  scle  itifically  fea- 
sible. The  main  stumbling  block  is  finding 
some  way  to  hold  the  plasma,  a  gas  that  be- 
comes so  hot  that  Its  atoms  lose  their  elec- 
trons. 

Scientists  are  trying  to  devise  a  "magnetic 
bottle,"  a  womb-like  magnetic  field,  to  hold 
the  Inferno  that  reaches  60  million  degrees. 

A£C  officials  hope  this  can  be  done  by  the 
late  19803,  and  the  commercial  fusion  reac- 
tors can  be  ready  by  2000.  The  reason  fusion 
reactors  are  so  enticing  is  that  they  produce 
practically  no  pollution  of  any  kind,  and 
they  have  very  little  radioactive  waste. 

But  whether  fusion  can  ever  be  harnessed 
remains  to  be  seen.  Some  experts  are  doubt- 
ful. Many  researchers  are  attempting  to  find 
a  shortcut.  By  shooting  Intense  laser  beams 
at  plasmas  to  trigger  brief  fusion  bursts.  So 
far  they  have  had  little  success. 

Solar  energy — Using  the  radiation  from 
the  sun  has  long  been  a  dream  of  man.  How- 
ever, It  has  remained  out  of  his  grasp.  Some 
promising  new  research  indicates  that  the 
large-scale  use  of  solar  energy  may  begin 
sometime  after  1990.  Aden  and  Marjorle 
Melnel  of  the  University  of  Arizona  have  de- 
veloped new  films  that  can  convert  the  sun's 
heat  into  high-grade  heat  that  can  be  stored 
in  molten  salt. 

Oeothermal — Tapping  hot  spots  beneath 
the  earth  may  provide  some  localized  help, 
but  much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
this  source  Into  wider  use.  Local  steam  de- 
posits, as  In  the  Oejrsers,  Sonoma  Valley,  Cal., 
are  limited.  A  layer  of  hot  granite  [600  de- 
grees] iinderlles  most  of  the  earth.  The  AEC 
wants  to  drill  two  holes  at  depths  of  16.000 
feet,  one  to  inject  water  and  the  other  to  col- 
lect the  resultant  steam. 

Magnetohydrodynamlcs,  In  which  hot.  Ion- 
ized gases  are  directly  converted  Into  elec- 
tricity, may  be  commercially  available  In  the 
late  1980s.  This  process  Is  highly  efScient  In 
producing  electricity,  and  It  can  be  fueled  by 
coal. 

Synthetic  gas — This  Is  produced  by  con- 
verting coal  into  gas  and  removing  the  sulfur. 
The  gas  can  then  be  pumped  through  exist- 
ing natural  gas  pipe  lines.  This  may  be  ready 
for  commercial  use  between  1976  and  1986. 
Four  pilot  plants,  including  one  In  Chicago 
operated  by  the  Institute  of  Oas  Technology, 
are  operating. 

To  make  up  for  the  dwindling  supplies 
of  natural  gas  and  oil,  the  use  of  coal  is 
expected  to  triple  by  the  year  2000.  But  since 
70  per  cent  of  our  coal  reserves  contain 
large  amounts  of  sulfur,  we  are  faced  with 
the  inescapable  prospect  of  more  air  pollu- 
tion, which  already  la  at  levels  deleterious 
to  health  In  40  per  cent  of  our  cities. 

Even  If  methods  of  producing  clean  coal 
are  commercially  available  by  1980,  the  sulfur 
In  our  air  will  have  more  than  doubled  to 


41  million  tons  a  year.  "Un:  ess  the  necessary 
technology  becomes  available,  the  country 
may  have  to  choose  between  clean  air  and 
electricity,"  said  the  Natit  inal  Academy  of 
Engineering. 

Another  important  quest  on  is  whether  we 
should  use  up  our  coal  resei  res.  Some  experts 
believe  coal  may  be  more  valuable  In  the 
future  for  producing  plastic  i,  petrochemicals, 
and  other  synthetics. 

Smokestack  emission  co  itrol — techniques 
to  remove  sulfur  from  si  nokestack  gasses 
may  be  ready  between  198C  and  1985. 

Oil  shale — Oil  found  in  r<  cks  and  tar  sands 
Is  In  plentiful  supply  in  t  tie  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  offshore  deposits,  put  getting  it  out 
is  the  problem.  Economically  feasible  extrac- 
tion methods  are  some  tlm«  off. 

Tidal  power — Harnessing  the  energy  of  the 
tides  has  been  abandonei  1  as  a  practical 
measure. 

Hydrogen — Using  giant  offshore  nuclear- 
generating  plants  to  break  down  water  into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  thi  ough  electrolysis 
may  be  feasible  In  20  yea-s.  Hydrogen  can 
then  be  used  like  natural  gas,  but  people 
would  have  to  overcome  ;he  "Hlndenburg 
complex." 

Recycling  garbage — Bal  timore  recently 
broke  ground  for  a  $15  m  lllion  solid  waste 
disposal  and  resource  recc  irery  system.  The 
unit  will  process  1,000  t<  ns  of  municipal 
waste  a  day,  half  the  city'i ;  total,  producing 
salable  energy  as  one  of  th  s  byproducts.  The 
process  is  based  on  pjrro  ysis — baking  the 
material  in  an  oxygen-  leficlent  atmos- 
phere— which  significantly  Teduces  pollution 
and  produces  Iron,  steel,  and  glass. 

Superconductivity — Researchers  hope  that 
by  cooling  transmission  liaes  to  320  degrees 
below  zero,  resistance  to  the  fiow  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  greatly  re  luced.  Increasing 
efficiency  and  the  amount  >f  power  that  can 
be  carried. 

We  need  a  strong  energy 
said  Peterson.  With  a  littl;  bit  of  luck  and 
a  lot  of  commitment,  energy  research  may 
hold  the  key  to  bringing 
generations  some  of  the 


t     ■ 
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research  program. 


back  for  future 
abundant,   cheap. 


and  clean  energy  we  have  e  njoyed  until  now. 


X>NGRESS  IN 
FEDERAL 


T1[E 


THE   ROLE   OP  THE 
CONTROLLINa 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  corres  >ondence  I  have 
had  with  a  few  of  the  Na  ;ion's  Governors 
regarding  the  role  of  cbngress  in  con- 
trolling the  Federal  budget  and  setting 
national  priorities.  The  President  has 
made  inaccurate  comments  about  Con- 
gress in  his  battle  of  the  budget,  and  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  correct  them.  The 
President's  economic  p<)licies  have  led 
to  large  deficits.  Congress  has  reduced 
the  President's  budget  requests  every 
year  he  has  been  in  offiqe,  and  Congress 
urged  the  President  toi  adopt  a  soimd 
economic  strategy  by  ptisslng  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  early  in  1970. 
But  the  President  continued  his  disas- 
trous policy  of  "stagflation"  until  August 
1971.  He  now  appears  to  be  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  he  made  in  the  first 
2*72  years  of  his  administration. 

If  the  President  had 
gress  from  the  start,  vie  would  not  be 
faced  with  high  infiatiof  and  large  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  correspondence  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  print*  d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeqtlon,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


istened  to  Con- 


inammous  con- 


bo  be  printed  In 


tte 


anl 


Cong  ress 


U.S 
Washinffton,  D.C., 
Hon.  Calvin  L.  Ramfton, 
Governor,  State  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Evans, 
Governor,  State  of  Waahirigtm  ( 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Dear  Cal  and  Dan:  I  saw 
on  NBC's  Today  Show  and 
aiding  public  understanding 
debated   at   the   Governor's 
week.  Tou  clearly  uncovered 
effect  of  the  President's 
programs  aiding  the  poor, 
our    schools,    our    cities,    an< , 
forests  and  parks. 

Congress — not    one    man 
Rouse — has  the  authority 
to  determine   the  priorities 
government;   I  concur  with 
supporting  the  role  of 
determinations  on  spending 

I  do  feel,  however,  that 
comment  about  their 
gress   In  over  spending   mu^ 
Congress  has  cut  President 
requests  every  year  he  has 
Congress  has  been   a 
guarding  the  public  purse, 
has  not. 

The  President  now  attempts 
gress   as  the   "bad   boy"  of 
slbillty.  The  more  this 
repeated,  the  more  difficulty 
have  in  learning  the  truth 
actual  cuts  Congress  has  ma^e 
prlation  requests  which 
sent  Congress: 

Reductions  by  Congress 
tion  bu4iget 

(In  bUllons) 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  year  1973 


Scnatx, 
J  farch  6. 1973. 


ypur  appearance 

commend  you  for 

of  the   Issues 

Cionference   last 

the  devastating 

proposal  to  slash 

old,  the  sick, 

our   national 


;  requi  sts 


...  21, 117 
has  spent 
,  caused  largely 


Pree  Ident 


Total  

In  the  meantime,  the 
funds  to  amass  a  huge  deflclf 
by  a  mismanaged  economy. 
Adminiatratton  deficit  over  Ifie  past  4  years 
(In  bUUons) 

Fiscal   year    1970 . I ,..  $13. 1 

Fiscal  year  1971 ' 29.9 

Fiscal  year  1972 . 28. 9 

Fiscal  year  1973 J 24.8 


Total 


17,    1973 


m    the    White 
responsibility 
of  the  Federal 
jTOur  comments 
in  making 
jrioritles. 
Governor  Evans' 
responsibility  of  Con- 
be  corrected. 
Nixon's  money 
been  in  office. 
respoi^ible   watchdog 
president  Nixon 

to  paint  Con- 
fiscal   Irrespon- 
dlst(>rted  charge  is 
the  public  will 
's  look  at  the 
in  the  appro- 
Nlxon  has 


let'i 


Pres  dent 


bel  >w  adminiatra- 


$8,269 
3.606 
2.743 
6.600 


96.7 


)o  maintain  the 


Congress  is  still  best  able 
fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Federal  government. 
And  It  has  the  responsibility  to  set  priorities 
and  cut  waste  and  InefBclfncy.  The  facts 
show  that  we  have  done  just  jthat. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  yofi  made  to  take 

the  Issue  of  the  President's  budget  cuts  to 

the    public.    Your   appearand    was    a   true 

public  service. 

Sincerely, 

Frank]  E.  Moss, 

US.  Senator. 


Office  op  the 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Thank 
Ing  me  the  copy  of  your  le  ;ter 
which  you  addressed  to  Ctov^rnors 
and  Evans. 

Tour  observation  that 
amassed  a  deficit  of  $96.7  bltllon 
four  years  appears  to  be  an 
The  correct  figure  U  $73.8 
of  "The  Budget  of  the  VS 


th! 


<  Governor, 

Jl  farch  21. 1973. 


you  for  send- 

of  March  6 

Hampton 


President  has 

In  the  past 

overstatement. 

trillion.  Page  371 

Oovemment — 
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FY  1974,"  and  page  62  of  "The  U.S.  Budget  In 

Brief — ^FY  1974,"  agree  on  the  following  data: 

VS.  Government  deficits 

(In  blUlons) 

Fiscal  year  1970 $2.8 

Fiscal  year  1971 23.0 

Fiscal  year  1972 23.  2 

Fiscal  year  1973 24.8 

Total    73.8 

Similarly,  your  statement  of  the  "cuts 
Congress  has  made  In  the  apprc^riatlon  re- 
quests which  President  Nixon  has  sent  to 
Congress"  could  not  be  verified  by  my  re- 
search. However,  the  following  figures  appear 
In  the  budgets  of  the  U.S.  Government — 
1970  through  1974: 

lln  billions  of  dollars) 


Budget 

authority 

requested  by 

the  President 


Actual  budget 

authority 

as  passed 

by  Congress 


Fisul 


II  year: 

Uf70 

1971... 
1972... 
1973 

Total. 


<  210. 1 
1218.0 
•249.0 
'  270. 9 


•213.0 
•236.4 
•248.1 
•  280.4 


948.0 


977.9 


fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 
fiscal  year 


■  Page  10— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1970." 

'  Page  44— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1972.'*^ 

>  Pag*  10— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1971." 

•  Page  15— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1973.'' 

•  Page  10— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Goveriwnent, 
1972." 

•  Page  31— "Ttie  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1974." 

'  Page  15— "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1973." 

•  Page  31— 'The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
1974." 

I  believe  you  are  wrong  also  in  your  ap- 
praisal of  "the  devastating  effect  of  the 
President's  prc^josal  to  slash  programs  aid- 
ing the  poor,  the  old,  the  sick,  our  schools, 
our  cities,  and  our  national  forests  and 
parks."  The  President's  budget  proposal  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Indicates  an  outlay  of 
$268.7.  This  Is  $18.9  bUlion  more  than  FY 
1973,  and  $36.8  bUllon  more  than  FY  1972. 
What  you  have  failed  to  perceive  Is  that  the 
President  has  cut  those  programs  that  have 
been  failures,  and  has  recommended  that 
Congress  plough  the  money  Into  the  same 
families  of  programs  that  have  proven  suc- 
cessful. The  President's  FY  1974  budget  gives 
the  following  actual  and  projected  outlays 
for  the  poor,  the  old,  the  sick,  our  schools, 
and  our  cities : 


MAJOR  BUDGET  ITEMS 
(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollarsi 

1972 

Fiscal 
^3' 

Hscal 

1974 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 71.8 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  ..       3.6 
Transportation 7.5 

83.6 
3.4 
8.0 

11.8 

93.8 
4.8 
8  1 

Veterans'  Administration 10.7 

11.7 

We  should  not  overlook  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  President's  budg- 
et. It  Is  the  proposal  to  trim  the  bureauc- 
racy by  41,000  federal  civilian  employees 
through  the  device  of  reducing  the  number 
of  categorical  grant  programs,  and  providing 
the  funds  directly  to  the  states  and  local 
communities  where  priorities  can  best  be 
established  to  enhance  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic weU-belng  of  ovu*  pet^le. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Jack  Whxiams. 


UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Jack  Whj-iams, 
Governor,  State  of  Arizona, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Jack:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  21.  You  are  correct  that  President 
Nixon  did  not  amass  a  deficit  of  $96.7  billion 
In  the  past  four  years.  The  correct  figure  is 
$106.3  billion  for  that  period.  The  figures 
you  cite,  which  give  the  Impression  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  deficit,  Include  trust  fund 
money,  which  masks  the  real  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral Initiatives.  Trust  fund  surpluses  are 
not  the  result  of  any  "presidential  auster- 
ity" but  in  fact  are  the  result  of  Congres- 
sional actions  taken  long  ago  to  set  up  self- 
financing  programs. 

The  Federal  funds  account  Is  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  yearly  discretionary 
activities  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  figures  In  my  letter  of  March  6  were 
from  that  account,  and  were  based  on  data 
from  last  fall.  New  figures  reveal  even  worse 
deficits  than  I  had  stated.  The  figures  are 
found  on  pps.  363  and  368  of  the  FY  74 
Budget: 

FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


riscal 

year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Expenditures... 
Receipts.    .. 

.    156,301 
.    143,158 

163,651 
133,  785 

177,959 
148,846 

188,390 
154,250 

Deficit 

.      13, 143 

29,866 

29, 113 

34.140 

Note:  Total  deficit,  fiscal  years  1970-73.  }106,300 ,000.000. 

Though  Congress  made  significant  cuts  In 
appropriations,  the  economic  policy  of  the 
President  hxirt  Federal  revenues  substantially 
by  creating  unemployment  and  lower  profits, 
thereby  reducing  Federal  tax  revenues  (as 
well  as  those  of  state  governments) .  This  lost 
revenue  more  than  offset  Congressional  ap- 
propriation cuts.  Congress  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  more  effective  economic  poli- 
cies by  passing  the  Economic  StabUization 
Act  in  1970,  but  the  President  refused  to  Im- 
plement it  untU  August  of  1971. 

The  figures  used  in  page  two  of  your  letter 
discussing  appropriation  cuts  blur  trust  fund 
accounts  with  non-trust  fund  actions.  Tliose 
figures  also  do  not  contain  the  actual  sup- 
plemental budget  requests  of  the  President, 
which  can  be  very  different  from  the 
"guesses"  made  at  the  time  the  budget  is  in- 
troduced. A  complete  accounting  of  all  ap- 
propriation bills.  Including  supplemental  re- 
quests and  excluding  trust  fluids,  is  con- 
tained on  page  1469  of  Senate  Docimient 
92-95,  Appropriations,  Budget  Estimates,  etc. 
This  document  does  In  fact  show  that  Con- 
gress cut  the  President's  requests  by  $21.1 
billion  during  his  first  four  years  In  office.  It 
is  complied  each  year  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress,  and  Is  done  after 
the  budget  and  appropriations  cycle  Is  com- 
pleted, whereas  the  President's  document  is 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  that  cycle.  The 
most  Important  factor,  however.  Is  the  ac- 
counting of  trust  funds,  which  should  not 
be  Included  because  of  their  self-contained 
financing  arrangements. 

Your  total  reliance  on  Information  pack- 
aged by  White  House  aides  and  placed  in  the 
budget  documents  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tion precludes  the  c^portunlty  to  see  where 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  budget.  The 
poor,  the  sick,  cities,  schools,  parks,  natural 
resources,  etc.,  have  received  reduced  appro- 
priations. In  spite  of  the  President's  attempt 
to  cover  this  over  In  his  1974  Budget.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  these  cuts  were  not  becom- 
ing visible  in  Arizona,  unless  Arizona  is  the 
only  state  that  Is  not  closing  Model  Cities 
programs,  REA  loans,  water  and  sewer  grants. 
Impact  Aid  funds,  and  substantially  reducing 
many  areas  of  health  research,  water  poUu- 
tion  control  grants,  public  service  Jobs,  for- 


estry management.  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  purchases,  libraries,  etc. 

Independent  bipartisan  analyses  compiled 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress reveal  that  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams have  Indeed  been  reduced  at  the 
expense  of  rising  defense  expenditures. 

The  Committee's  recent  report  of  March 
26  demonstrates  how  the  FY  1974  Budget 
incorrectly  lumps  programs  under  "human 
resources"  that  more  appropriately  belong 
elsewhere : 

"A  more  Informative  functional  division 
of  spending  can  be  developed  by  including 
veterans  benefits  in  national  defense  because 
It  Is  a  defense-related  expenditure;  separat- 
ing out  self-financing  social  insurance  funds; 
and  creating  a  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment category  which  would  show  what  the 
nation  Is  spending  In  the  Important  domestic 
areas  of  education,  manpower,  health,  envi- 
ronment, agriculture,  tran^ortatlon,  hous- 
ing, public  assistance,  and  revenue  sharing 
.  .  .  defense  spend  . . .  [takes]  ...  a  disturbing 
Jump  In  1974  despite  the  end  of  hostilities  In 
Vietnam.  Spending  on  social  and  economic 
development,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth."  The  1973 
Joint  Economic  Report,  p.  57. 

The  country  desperately  needs  a  sound 
wage-price  control  program  coupled  with  a 
Federal  budget  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
America.  Instead,  the  President  has  choicn 
to  blame  his  errors  on  Congress.  This  is  fac- 
tually Incorrect  as  well  as  counter-produc- 
tive. I  would  hope  that  state  and  local  leaders 
would  Join  together  with  Congress  to  restore 
proper  priorities. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

VS.  Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD  AND  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRA-nON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  496,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  a  time  limitation  for  de- 
bate on  amendments  and  the  bill.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  by  title 
as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  496)  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  the  ur- 
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gent  supplemental  appropriation  meas- 
ure. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Roy  Millenson,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  minority  staff, 
may  be  present  on  the  floor  during  its 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Warren 
Kane,  who  is  on  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
whose  credentials  are  not  yet  with  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the 
same  condition  previously  granted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  was  terminated 
a  little  earlier.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  is  here 
now.  He  had  intended  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  about  3  minutes  during 
morning  business.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  awaiting  arrival  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor,  before  proceeding  with 
the  debate  on  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriition  resolution,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
may  be  recognized  at  this  time  to  speak 
out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  4  minutes, 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides  under  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  WITH  HONOR? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
happy  we  were,  less  than  a  month  ago, 
when  the  President  told  us  that  the 
last  American  POW  had  been  released 
and  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  ended. 
"Peace  with  honor"  had  been  achieved 

The  long  Vietnamese  nightmare  was 
over.  The  anguish,  the  bitterness,  the 
division,  the  disillusionment  engendered 
by  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam — all  of 
that  was  behind  us  now.  We  could  ab- 
ruptly bring  down  the  curtain  on  this 
tormented  chapter  of  American  history 
comforted  in  the  euphoria  that  at  last 
we  had  extricated  oiu-selves — POW's  and 
all— from  the  quagmire  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  brought  the  curtain  down  not  only 
on  our  recollections  of  the  grim  past, 
but  also,  so  it  seems,  on  our  awareness  of 


April 


the  imcertain 


SAM  missiles 
no  B-52  has 


the  troubled  present  and 
future. 

But  make  no  mistake  abcut  it:  There  Is 
a  war  still  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  a  hot  war.  a  bloody  w|ir.  It  Is  a  war 
with  a  continuing  and  now  escalating 
American  presence. 

Item:  American  B-52  bombing  runs 
are  flown  daily  out  of  Tl:  ailand  to  car- 
pet bomb  in  the  vicinil  y  of  the  be- 
leagured  capitol  of  Can;  bodla,  Phnom 
Penh.  The  intensity  of  hese  bombing 
forays  rivals  the  Christmi  is  1972,  bomb- 
ing of  Hanoi.  There  are  no 
in  Cambodia  so,  thus  fai, 
been  shot  down. 

Item:  With  the  five  a;cess  roads  to 
Phnom  Penh  cut  and  with  only  occasion- 
al ships  able  to  get  up  the  Mekong  River, 
the  United  States  was  called  upon  to 
airlift  oil  and  other  supplies  to  Phnom 
Penh. 

Item:  Lon  Nol.  the  Pre!  ident  of  Cam- 
bodia, under  pressure  fi  om  American 
advisors,  is  forced  to  rem<  ve  his  brother 
Lon  Non  from  his  too  vis:  ble  position  of 
power.  One  has  to  think 
when  Ambassador  Henry 
constantly  pressured  Sou;l 

President  Diem  to  unload  ]  li ^. „ 

sister-in-law,  Ngo  Dinh  Nl  lu  and  Madam 
Nhu. 

Is  America's  "security' 
rably  entwined  with  the  i  urvival  oF  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  in  Camb  )dia  just  as  it 
became  entwined  with  t  le  survival  of 
Diem  and  all  his  successor  ? 

Item:  South  Vietnamea  troops  make 
"incursions"  into  Camboflian  territory. 
Have  not  we  heard  that  w<  rd  "incursion" 
before? 

Item:  Yesterday  the 
Force  began  bombing  in 
such  bombing  in  52  days. 

Step  by  step,  action  ijy  action,  the 
United  States  gets  a  littlj  more  deeply 
involved.  Each  decision,  iji  naked  isola- 
tion, has  an  ostensible  pli  iisibility  to  It. 
Just  as  each  step  by  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  i  eemed,  at  first 
blush,  so  logical. 

The  Vietnam  war  droiied  on  for  so 
long  that  we  could  not  really  remember 
how  or  when  it  all  began,  otr  how  or  when 
we  became  so  deeply,  iirevocably  in- 
volved. But  the  Vietnam  i  ^ar  was  ended 
and  so  President  Nixon  to]  1  us  on  March 
30: 


American    Air 
Laos,  the  first 


We  have  ended  the  longea 
ficult  war  In  our  history  .  . , 


La<s 


aitd 


We  had,  he  said 
honor." 

Within  3  short  weeks 
in  both  Cambodia  and 
supplies  to  Phnom  Phen 
couraging    South 
sions"  into  Cambodia, 
litical  direction  to 
put  a  better  face  on  his 

How  short  our  memories 
voices. 

Gone  are  the  peace 
the  sacks  full  of  mail; 
earnest  college  students 
down  the  hallways  of  the 
buildings  lobbying 


Preside  nt 


Senate  :s 


peace. 

Maybe  its  because  the  df  aft 
ended.  Maybe  Its  a  stupl^ring 
about  the  whole 
being  incapable  of  respohding 


back  to  1963, 

Cabot  Lodge 

h  Vietnamese 

is  brother  and 


and  most  dlf- 


achievi  d  "peace  with 


w ! 


are  bombing 

,  airlifting  in 

probably  en- 

Vietnaftnese    "incur- 

giving  po- 

Lon  Nol  to 

fa^ering  regime. 

How  still  our 


ral  ies; 


gone  are 

?one  are  the 

wplking  up  and 

Senate  office 

to  vote  for 


calls  have 

cynicism 

governme<ital  process  as 

Maybe 
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we  are  so  emotionally  drained  that  we 
simply  no  longer  have  tlje  ability  to 
care.  Maybe  our  national  elation  at  the 
news  of  March  30  so  saturates 
thoughts  as  to  preclude  a  dn  am-interup 
ting  doubt. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  oui'  current  un 
concern  it,  like  our  renewec 
tivity  In  Southeast  Asia, 
business. 

One  of  these  days,  we  iiay  pick  up 
our  paper  and  read  a  headli|ie,  "U.S.  Re- 
news Bombing  of  Ho  Chi 
Maybe  later  a  headline,  1'U.S.  Bombs 
North  Vietnam."  Perhaps  then  a  head- 
line "U.S.  Plane  Shot  Down 
tured." 

And  then  what? 

Can  it  be  that  America 
again    travel    the    bloody 
road? 


our 


military  ac- 
s  dangerous 


Crew  Cap- 


would  once 
Indochinese 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD  AND  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  <  onsideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  496) 
making  appropriations  for  t  le  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  th  e  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Vetej  axis'  Admin- 
istration and  for  other  pur])oses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre  lident,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  stat<  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pn  sident,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  i$  House  Joint 
Resolution  496. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  there 
are  four  items  contained  iJthis  resolu- 
tion as  unanimously  passed  py  the  House 
last  week.  f 

First,  there  is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $26,800,000  for  thje  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  cover  the  Govemment's 
obligations  to  pay  subsidies  »o  carriers  in 
accordance  with  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  CAB  for  eligible  servic^  performed 
and  to  be  performed  in  fisc»l  years  1972 
and  1973.  These  subsidy  payments  are 
made  to  the  so-called  "feeier"  or  local 
service  air  carriers  whose  (route  struc- 
tures are  such  that  subsidization  is  nec- 
essary since  pasenger  and  freight  reve- 
nues are  not  suflBcient  to  lecover  costs 
and  a  reasonable  profit  retu  -n.  The  CAB 
exhausted  the  balance  of  its  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  for  fl,;cal  1973  on 
March  15. 

Second,  there  is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $468  million  for  t  he  Veterans' 
Administration  to  cover  educational 
benefit  payments  for  an  imbudgeted 
number  of  veterans — primai  ily  from  the 
Vietnam  era — their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  who  have  been  pai  ticipating  in 
this  readjustment  effort  curing  fiscal 
1973.  The  Vietnam  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972,  which  Con- 
gress enacted  last  October,  t  jgether  with 
a  program  enrollment  of  ai  proximately 
124,200  more  servicemen  than  expected 
during  the  present  fiscal  yea  r,  is  primar- 
ily responsible  for  this  urgently  needed 
supplemental  request.  Funds  for  this  pro- 
gram will  be  totally  exhaus  ;ed  by  April 
25.    Therefore,    this    appr<  priation    Is 
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needed  In  order  to  make  benefit  pay- 
ments that  will  be  due  our  veterans  sifter 
that  date. 

Third,  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$872  million  was  added  when  the  House 
adopted  Representative  Flood's  amend- 
ment to  carry  out  certain  ongoing,  higher 
education  student  assistance  programs, 
not  sufBciently  funded  or  provided  for  in 
prior  appropriation  bills. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  student  assistance  program, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  this  matter  could 
have  been  considered  in  the  second  1973 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  acted  on  next  month. 
However,  the  House  added  this  provision 
on  the  floor  In  order  to  expedite  action 
on  this  appropriation  and  enable  col- 
leges, universiUes,  students,  and  their 
parents  to  know  what  Pederied  aid  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  new  school  term. 

This  provision  affords  a  total  of  $872 
million  for  four  student  assistant  pro- 
grams, and  represents  the  same  total 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
The  $872  million  is  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: $269.4  million  for  national  defense 
student  loans— there  is  $23.6  million  al- 
ready available,  so  that  will  make  a  total 
of  $293  million  available  for  1973-74; 
$210.3  million  for  supplemental  oppor- 
tunity grants;  $270.2  million  for  the  col- 
lege work  study  program;  and  $122.1  mil- 
lion for  the  new  basic  opportimity  grant 
program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  total  of  $872 
million  for  student  assistance,  its  pro- 
posed breakdown  differs  from  the  Flood 
amendment  as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Basic  opportunity  grant  program... 
Supplemental  education  opportunity 
irants. 


Flood 

amend- 

Budget  ment  to 

request    H.J.  Res.  496 


622 


ra 
Conege  work  study  program 
National  defense  student  loans. 


250 


122.1 

210.3 
170.2 
269.4 


The  1972  educational  amendments  re- 
quire that  certain  amounts  be  provided 
for  the  three  existing  continuing  stu- 
dent aid  programs  before  funds  may  be 
used  for  the  new  basic  opportunity  grant 
programs.  The  administration  proposed, 
however,  to  fimd  only  one  of  these  three, 
the  college-work  study  program,  and  re- 
quested $622  million  for  basic  oppor- 
timity  grants,  a  new  program.  As  was 
pointed  out  on  the  House  floor,  this  ap- 
proach would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  Moreover,  concern  was 
expressed  over  putting  that  much  money 
into  a  complicated  new  program  at  this 
late  date. 

Briefly  stated,  the  breakdown  for  edu- 
cational programs  contained  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  496  represents  the  best 
"mix"  that  the  House  felt  it  could  pre- 
sent at  this  time. 

The  question  of  this  breakdown  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  at 
our  committee's  executive  session  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKBR)  offered,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  an  amend- 


ment which  would  have  fimded  the  four 
programs  as  follows: 

Million 
Supplemental     educational     c^por- 

tunlty  grants  $175.0 

College-work  study  program 260. 0 

National  defense  student  loans 269.  4 

Basic  opportunity  grants 412.6 

Senator  Pell's  proposal  is  $235  mil- 
lion over  the  $872  million  figure  and  he 
proposes  to  obtain  that  by  transferring 
$235  million  from  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  the  emergency  school  as- 
sistance program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  and  memorandum 
received  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Senator  Pell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan', 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  H.J.  Res.  496,  passed 
by  the  House  on  April  12,  wUl  shortly  be 
coming  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
House  proposal  funding  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion programs  would  greatly  alter  the  basic 
purposes  and  premises  of  the  landmark  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972.  Accordingly,  I 
hope  very  much  that  you  might  consider 
modifying  the  appropriations  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation programs  In  accordance  with  the 
attached  memorandum.  This  modification, 
whUe  Increasing  funds  for  certain  student 
aid  programs,  would  keep  the  total  appro- 
priation for  education  for  fiscal  year  1973 
exactly  the  same  as  In  the  President's  budget 
requests. 

I  reaUy  believe  that  this  modification,  If 
adopted,  would  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
youngsters'  education  and  more  falthfiUly 
implement  the  purposes  and  Intent  of  the 
authorizing  act. 

With  very  real  appreciation  and  regard, 
I  am. 

Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Aprh.   13,    1973. 
To:   Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 
Prom:  Claiborne  Pell   (D.,  R.I.),  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Education. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  amended 
H.J.  Res.  496,  a  supplemental  appropriation 
measure,  to  include  $872  million  for  student 
assistance.  This  Is  divided  as  follows: 
[In  millions  of  doUars] 

SEOG $210,300 

Work-Study  „ 270.200 

NDSL 269.400 

Basic  EOa 122.  lOO 

I  am  concerned  about  this  apportionment 
of  the  funds,  since  the  amount  of  money  al- 
lotted for  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  is 
Instifficient  to  have  any  significant  Impact 
upon  the  needs  of  students. 

The  present  funding  situation  for  student 
assistance  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

|in  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


Minimum 

required 

by  law 


President's 
budget 


SEOG 

Work-study. 

NOSL 

Basic  EGG.. 


J130, 093 
237. 400 
286,000 


0 

{250.000 

0 

622.000 


Total. 


a53,4S3 


872,000 


Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

believe  that  the  fund  for  basic  grants 

must  be  increased  to  a  level  that  will 

make    the    program    in    its    effect    on 

each  student  viable.  This  can  be  done 

without     exceeding     the     fiscal     1973 

budget — the  amount  requested  by   the 

President  for  the  second  supplemental, 

plus   some   fimds   already   appropriated 

pursuant  to  the  President's  request — if 

the  following  amendment  is  adopted: 

Program  and  recom,mended  Senate 

amendment 

[In  mUUons  of  dollars] 

SEOG,  175.000  (last  year's  Initial  appropri- 
ation level;  $45  million  more  than  the  mini- 
mum required  by  law)  ($35.3  mUllon  less 
than  in  House  Amendment) . 
•  Work-study,  250.000  (the  budget  figure  Is 
$12.6  million  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law)  ($20.2  million  less  than  the 
House  Amendment). 

NDSL  269.400  (plus  a  carryover  of  $23  mil- 
lion) . 

Basic  EOO,  412.600  (which  Is  122.100  from 
tile  House  Amendment,  plus  65.6  saved  from 
the  House  Amendment,  to  which  Is  added 
235.00  already  appropriated  for  Emergency 
School  Assistance  which  the  agency  has  an- 
nounced it  will  not  spend) . 

Total,  1,107.000  (of  which  $235  million  Is 
to  be  derived  from  "Emergency  School  As- 
sistance") . 

Mr.  President,  following  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  situation,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee chairman.  Senator  Magnuson, 
the  committee  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
version  of  House  Joint  Resolution  496. 

I  now  understand,  however,  that  the 
amendment  has  been  or  will  be  consid- 
erably modified  and  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  My  understanding  is 
that  the  modified  amendment  will  have 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  the  Senator  has 
just  said  is  true,  and  perhaps  I  should 
indicate,  as  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  I  will  be  saying  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  means 
the  administration,  in  favor  of  the  Pell 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understood  the  ad- 
ministration would  favor  it.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  is  not 
here.  I  owe  him  an  apology;  I  promised 
to  request  a  quorum  call  before  I  began, 
but  I  shall  do  that  when  I  conclude  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  item  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  496  was  added  on  the 
House  floor  and  would  appropriate  $1.8 
million  for  operating  expenses  for  the 
national  industrial  equipment  reserve — 
NIER— established  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Act  of  1948. 

Under  this  program  industrial  equip- 
ment is  loaned  to  nonprofit  vocational 
training  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Over  8.000  Items  which  originally 
cost  $41  million  have  been  loaned  to  399 
schools  in  44  States  and  are  now  being 
used  for  teaching  youths,  the  handi- 
capped, and  disadvantaged  persons. 

In  addition,  this  equipment  is  used  to 
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expand  defense  supporting  Industries  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  During  the 
Vietnam  conflict  1,917  tools  from  the 
NIER  inventory  valued  at  $31  million 
were  activated  for  industrial  production. 

NIER  was  previously  funded  under  the 
General  Services  Administration  appro- 
priation bill.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Ad- 
ministration attempted  to  transfer  fund- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  did  not  include  NIER 
funds  in  either  the  GSA  or  DOD  appro- 
priations, and  the  program  officially  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1972.  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government,  held  hearings  on  this  item 
last  month  and  it  appears  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  adverse  effect  the  discontin- 
uance of  this  program  would  have  on  vo- 
cational schools,  there  also  would  be  a 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  this  equipment  if  simply  left  in 
storage. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  urge  the  passage 
of  this  joint  resolution.  I  would,  however. 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  as  we  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  measiu^ 
that  the  second  annual  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  will  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action, 
as  I  understand  it,  on  May  3.  This  meas- 
ure has  already,  I  think,  over  100  items 
in  it  with  amoimts  aggregating  or  total- 
ing more  than  $4  billion,  so  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  that  back  into 
consideration  with  respect  to  offering 
further  amendments.  Any  amendments 
adopted  here  will  send  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  conference,  no  doubt,  and  if  the 
Pell  amendment  is  adopted.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  House  attitude  toward  It 
will  be.  But  if  the  joint  resolution  gets 
tied  up  in  conference.  In  view  of  the  im- 
pending recess,  we  may  not  get  It  re- 
ported back  out  of  conference  imtll  after 
the  recess  adjournment. 

I  suggest  that  we  bear  that  In  mind 
as  we  contemplate  offering  amendments 
to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  Hennlgan 
and  Miss  Sramek,  members  of  my  staff, 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  and  vote  on 
this  measure. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Richard  Smith 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  admitted  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnxxson)  that  I 
would  call  a  quorum.  I  have  overlooked 
it  so  far.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
call  a  quorum  unless  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota — 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
short  statement,  if  I  may.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  my  administrative 


assistant.  Chris  Sylvestei .  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  ^uring  the  con- 
sideration of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  O^TICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  Without  objactiou.  it  is  so 
ordered.  j 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  tesolution.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  chiairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
with  one  exception.  I  do  1:  ave  an  amend- 
ment of  an  urgent  natue  which  I  will 
be  offering  later.  I  hav«  consulted  in- 
formally with  the  cha  Irman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committse.  There  are 
five  oUier  cosponsors  of  i  ly  amendment. 
As  soon  as  amendments  are  in  order,  I 
should  like  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  speclQca  lly  on  the  por- 
tion of  this  supplements  1  dealing  with 
veterans  benefits. 

Last  year,  Congress  apiiroprlated  close 
to  $2.25  billion  to  pay  readjustment  bene- 
fits to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
survivors  for  fiscal  year*  1973.  We  are 
now  told  by  the  Veterans'  jAdmlnlstration 
that  these  funds  will  be  jcompletely  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Two  mitigating  factors  accoimt  for  this 
sudden  lack  of  fimds.  firstly,  after  2 
years  of  work  CTongress  paissed  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  on  October  24,  1972, 
the  Vietnam-era  Veteransf  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1973.  £hirsuant  to  the 
substantial  increases  provided  by  this 
new  GI  bill,  the  Presidetit  requested  a 
$318  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1973  In  hi*  1974  budget. 

Just  last  week,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration informed  Congres*  that  they  con- 
siderably imderestimatedithe  number  of 
participants  in  the  varioi^  training  pro- 
grams established  by  thd  act.  An  addi- 
tional $150  million  had  to  be  added  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation  to  Insure 
that  sufficient  funds  woifld  be  avsiflable 
for  the  remaining  2  months  of  fiscal  1973. 

Although  costly,  this  Is  encouraging 
news.  At  least  124.200  over  the  estimated 
1.92  million  veterans  are  fiarticipating  in 
one  or  more  of  the  VA  tt-aining,  educa- 
tional, or  rehabilitation  programs.  This 
Increased  participation  4an  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  sincere  interest  of  ^llow  veterans. 
In  Illinois.  110  student  varans  are  cur- 
rently employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by 
the  Governor's  Office  of  Human  Re- 
sources as  "Outreach  workers."  This 
program  was  established  Over  2  years  ago 
by  former  CSovernor  Ogilvle  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  Public  Employment  program 
funds.  These  student  ve^rans  seek  out 
their  newly  returned  peeits.  inform  them 
of  the  available  GI  bene^.  and  encour- 
age them  to  enroll  in  suitable  education 
or  training  programs.  Tlje  direct  result 
of  this  hard  work  has  be^  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  Illinois  vet- 
erans who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  ate  entitled.  As- 
suming this  is  true  in  otier  States,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  why  the  VAjwas  imable  to 
correctly  estimate  the  tcjtal  number  of 
participants. 

It  is  clear  that  imless  Ihese  fimds  are 
made  available  to  the  Tr  ;asury  Depart- 
ment by  April  25.  the  chc  :ks  to  all  those 
particlpatlnsr  In  the  GI  pill  win  not  be 
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mailed  on  May  1.  Over  2.1  million  per- 
sons would  be  forced  to  tell  their  school 
administrators,  their  landlords,  and  their 
creditors  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  allowed  the  GI  bill  to  go  imfunded. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  abandon  the 
men  and  women  who  did  nbt  desert  this 
country's  call  to  service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  JK.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslativs  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th«  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPXCER.  \Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wash  ngton? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ylel  1  the  distin- 
guished Senator  10  minutes  mi  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  tine  to  discuss 
the  higher  education  sect  on  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  496.  the  pj  rt  of  the  res- 
olution that  covers  student  aid. 

Most  Members  will  reQall  that  the 
authorizing  legislation  fo^  the  higher 
education  programs — ^tha  Education 
Amendments  of  1973 — became  law  last 
June  23.  The  President's  budget  proposals 
for  fimdlng  the  programs  1  that  we  are 
considering  today  were  npt  submitted 
imtn  January  29  of  this  ye^r,  more  than 
7  months  later. 

Once  again.  Congress  is  I  faced  with  a 
crisis  not  of  its  own  makin|g.  It  was  last 
October  that  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee encouraged  the  administration 
to  submit  its  student  assistance  budget 
so  that  Congress  could  include  the  funds 
in  the  first  fiscal  1973  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  authorizing  bill  has  tteen  law  since 
June.  We  thought  they  wtould  at  least 
have  a  program  ready  by  tjie  time  Con- 
gress took  up  the  first  supi>lemental  last 
October.  But  we  all  knew  [what  time  of 
the  year  It  was,  and  I  suppose  that  In- 
fluenced the  admlnlstratic^  to  delay  In 
submitting  the  necessary  request  at  that 
time.  Now  we  have  another  crisis. 

Our  Subcommittee  on]  Labor-HEW 
programs  recognized  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  long  before  anyone  even  thought 
of  putting  student  assistance  money  into 
the  urgent  supplemental.    1 

After  all,  the  funds  requested  are  for 
the  school  year  beginning  jilst  a  few  short 
months  from  now.  The  m^ney  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  students  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  well  as  In  the  bands  of  the 
student-aid  administratorsJ 

The  subcommittee  completed  its  hear- 
ings weeks  ago  and  was  I  prepared  to 
mark  up  the  bill  the  day  after  the  House 
passed  it.  Now,  as  all  Members  are 
aware,  we  are  considerine  a  proposal 
to  fund  certain  student  aiistance  pro- 
grams imder  this  iirgent  Eupplemental 
resolution. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  sonie  of  the  spe- 
ciflcs.  The  budget  requests,  the  House 
bill — I  am  talking  about  tl^e  total — and 
the  Senate  committee,  all  agreed  on  $872 
million  for  student  aid  programs.  How- 
ever the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee agree  to  one  distribution,  while 
the  administration  has  another  plan. 
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Specifically,  the  budget  requested  $250 
million  for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, and  $622  million  for  the  basic 
opportunity  grants  or  the  so-called 
BOG'S  programs.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  new 
program,  one  which  I  believe  might  be 
extremely  beneficial  when  fully  opera- 
tional. 

If  I  may  digress  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Congress  was  deliberat- 
ing over  the  enabling  legislation  for 
these  programs  last  year,  the  fear  arose 
that  the  BOG's  program  would  be 
thought  of  as  a  replacement  for  the 
existing  grant  and  loan  programs.  To 
avoid  any  confusion.  Congress  included 
In  the  law,  section  411(b)(4),  which 
stipulates  that  the  basic  grants  shall 
not  be  funded  unless  the  existing  pro- 
grams are  funded  at  certain  minimal 
levels — that  Is,  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  the  direct  student  loan 
program,  and  college  work-study. 

We  all  thought  the  President  agreed 
to  this  when  he  signed  the  education 
amendments  into  law.  But.  to  oiu*  sur- 
prise, when  we  saw  the  budget  requests 
for  these  three  items,  we  foimd  that  the 
administration  disagreed.  Despite  obvi- 
ous legal  requirements,  the  budget  re- 
quested no  funds — ^zero — ^for  supplemen- 
tal grants,  which  we  know  as  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  or  for  the  Na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program. 

So  the  Senate  committee  has  con- 
curred with  the  House  bill,  which  pro- 
vides the  same  level  of  support  for  the 
upctnnlng  school  year  as  was  provided 
for  the  1972-73  school  year.  To  provide 
any  less  would  place  great  hardship  on 
thousands  of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. In  addition,  there  is  enough  money 
to  start  up  the  new  basic  grant  program. 
If  more  Is  needed  for  this  program,  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  a  request  for  an 
additional  amount  when  the  next  op- 
portunity for  funding  presents  Itself. 
The  supplemental  come  up  here  about 
once  every  month,  for  some  reason. 

Let  us  be  reminded  what  the  urgent 
bill  before  the  Senate  now  will  provide 
It  will  provide  $210.3  million  for  supple- 
mental grant  programs,  and  $122.1  mil- 
lion for  BOG'S,  and  if  BOG's  does  not 
get  off  the  ground  in  time,  we  have  in- 
cluded language  that  would  allow  HEW 
to  use  the  money  for  supplemental 
grants.  An  additional  $269.4  million  to 
continue  the  student  loan  program— a 
program,  I  might  add,  which  is  both  es- 
sential and  proven — ^which  the  adminis- 
tration pr<«)oses  to  discontinue.  We 
merely  say  that  these  tried  and  proven 
programs  ought  to  be  continued  at  least 
until  we  get  the  BOG's  program  opera- 
tional. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  $270.2  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $20.2  million  over  the 
budget  for  the  work-study  program. 
Here  again  we  propose  to  maintain  last 
year's  level  of  support  for  an  estab- 
lished, well-proven,  self-help  program. 
Last  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
asked  the  committee  to  reject  the  House 
bill.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  receive  the 
appeal  request  untU  about  iKton.  I  did 
not  see  It  until  about  noon  or  1  o'clock 
and  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  this  matter  at  2 :  30 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  I  should  say  to 
the  Senator  and  to  the  Senate,  to  make 
the  situation  clear,  that  I  owe  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  an  apology.  I  was  not  noti- 
fied, as  he  was  not  notified,  of  the  posi- 
tion downtown.  I  authorized  my  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington,  be- 
cause I  could  not  be  at  the  meeting,  to 
state  for  tiimself  and  for  me  that  we  were 
in  favor  of  no  amendments,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conference  with  the  House;  and 
the  Senator  so  stated  for  me.  with  my  au- 
thorization. 

Since  then,  I  have  found  that  because 
of  what  is  Involved  In  the  so-called  Pell 
amendment  and  because  of  my  position 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HEW,  and  my  conferences  with 
the  head  of  HEW,  I  must  today  support 
the  Pell  amendment,  despite  the  authori- 
zation I  gave  my  chairman  to  announce 
the  contrary  at  the  meeting  of  the  full 
committee.  I  want  to  make  clear  to  him — 
and  to  express  my  sincere  apologies  to 
him — that  I  was  forced  into  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  the  so- 
called  Pell  amendment  will  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  position  taken  by 
HEW's  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  correct,  but  I  regret  that 
sometimes  the  Departments  downtown 
give  us  their  opinion  at  a  very,  very  late 
date,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  asked  the  committee  to  reject 
the  House  bill.  Rather,  he  suggested  that 
we  eliminate  direct  loans,  reduce  work- 
study  by  $33  million,  and  provide  the  bare 
mlnlmiun  required  tmder  the  law  for 
supplemental  grants.  I  understand  this 
has  now  become  the  Senator  Pell 
amendment. 

ITils  is  a  much  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach, perhaps,  than  the  original  budget 
request,  but  it  does  not  fill  the  bill.  More 
than  300,000  students  who  would  other- 
wise be  getting  direct  loans  could  not  do 
so  under  the  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
Senator  Pell  approach.  And  with  nearly 
40-percent  less  money  for  the  supple- 
mental grants,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  as- 
sert that  students  would  lose  out  even 
more  under  this  approach. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I,  and  the  rest  of  us,  look  with  some  hope 
upon  the  BCX>'s  program.  I  think  per- 
haps It  will  be  one  of  the  answers.  It  Is 
in  the  1974  budget.  But  we  are  talking 
about  50  days  down  the  road.  In  the 
meantime,  this  supplemental  resolution 
would  prevent  the  dismantling  and  elim- 
ination of  all  the  student  loan  grants 
and  the  administration's  proposal  to  wipe 
out  the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program. 

The  real  objective,  which  is  proved,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  help  to  all  the 
students.  We  think  the  better  part  of 
discretion  is  to  adopt  this  plan  now — 
and  follow  it  up  In  the  regular  second 
supplemental  bill  If  necessary. 

In  this  case  we  took  the  House  budget. 


The  House  voted  it  unanimously.  I  know, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows  also,  ttiat  the  House  adopted  it 
by  a  vote  of  367  to  0.  I  happen  to  be  a 
veteran  of  many,  many  conferences.  I 
want  to  be  practical  and  help  sdl  students 
by  keeping  the  proven  ongoing  programs 
in  place,  and  still  support  the  BOG's 
program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  sdeld  me  a  min- 
ute, to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wasliing- 
ton  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  but  the  Sena- 
tor lias  liis  own  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  plenty  of 
time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  one  point  I  think  he 
is  omiting  in  what  he  recently  said.  "Riat 
point  is  rather  important  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Pell  amendment. 

A  part  of  the  money  under  the  House 
bill  is  being  appropriated  ahead.  That 
is  under  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program,  and  it  reduces  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  funds  for  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grants.  The  difference  tliat  really 
coimts  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  something  he  did  not  real- 
ize previously,  is  that  the  Pell  amend- 
ment, which  reflects  the  viewpoint  of 
HEW.  cuts  out  money  we  are  appro- 
priating for  1974  and  iises  that  money 
for  exactly  what  this  bill  is  termed — an 
lu-gency  bill,  to  provide  funds  immedi- 
ately imder  the  basic  opportunity 
grsmts  to  students  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  have  been  a  veteran 
of  many  conferences  with  the  House  on 
HEW  appropriations.  I  have  no  illusions 
that  with  a  vote  of  367  to  zero  they  are 
going  to  agree  to  anything  we  might 
put  in  here  that  they  might  think  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First  I  wish  to  finish 
my  statement  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  of  transferring 
money  already  appropriated  for  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  to  but- 
tress the  aid  for  B<XJ's.  Besides  setting 
a  bad  precedent,  a  shift  of  funds  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  The  moneys  we  are  talking 
about  were  appropriated  for  specific  pur- 
poses. I  sun  told  by  HEW  that  nearly 
all  the  emergency  school  sud  funds  will 
be  obUgated  before  the  end  of  the  fiscsd 
year.  Such  a  trsmsfer  would  amount  to 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  it  gets  us 
nowhere.  We  caimot  play  musical  chairs 
with  this  money,  because  it  would  get  us 
nowhere  and  would  only  add  to  the 
smokescreen  the  stdministration  keeps 
sending  up  to  confuse  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  this  is  the 
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best  bill  we  could  have — given  the  short 
fuse  and  the  fact  that  the  student*  need 
the  money  right  now.  lUs  measoze  Is 
what  it  says — an  urgent  supplemental.  I 
hope  it  can  be  approved  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  enactment.  Thank  you. 

There  is  no  problem  about  the  ccHiunlt- 
tee  giving  additional  sympathetic  or  ur- 
gent consideration  in  the  next  20  to  30 
days  to  the  so-called  BCX3's  program  in 
the  second  fiscal  year  1S73  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

There  is  about  $900  mUlion  in  the  1974 
budget  for  BOO's  and  all  we  are  doing 
is  confusing  the  whole  thing  on  the  part 
of  all  the  students  and  all  the  people 
involved.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  next 
SO  or  60  days  we  should  continue  the 
ongoing  student  aid  programs  that  are 
now  there,  and  that  the  law  says  should 
not  be  terminated.  But  the  administra- 
tion has  done  it  by  submitting  this  partic- 
ular type  amendment  which  would  ter- 
minate the  tried  and  proven  programs, 
hoping  to  substitute  a  new  and  untried 
program  wliich  woiild  probably  cause 
chaos  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
student  aid.  I  think  it  is  the  better  part 
of  discretion  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 
This  resolution  woiUd  continue  student 
loans,  the  work  study  program,  the  op- 
portunity grants,  and  all  these  things 
that  the  administration  previously  said 
they  would  not  take  away  if  we  agreed 
to  phase  Into  the  basic  grant  program. 

Why  be  in  a  hurry  and  foul  this  up 
in  the  meantime?  What  is  so  urgent 
atjout  this? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  him  why. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  In  Just  a  moment  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator.  We 
had  to  consider  this  matter  quite  hur- 
riedly. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  presented  by 
8ome<»ie  else.  Now  I  guess  it  is  changed 
a  little.  So  we  have  an  urgent  8ui>ple- 
mental.  We  were  told  to,  "Get  going, 
get  going."  So  we  did  get  going  and  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  367  to  0  got  going. 
We  will  give  this  matter  adequate  con- 
sideration. I  think  the  BOO's  program 
is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  once  it  gets 
started  up.  I  am  hopeful  about  it.  But 
why  foul  this  urgent  supplemental  up? 
Is  Uiere  any  urgency  about  fimdlng  this 
new  program  now  when  other  programs 
that  are  ongoing  and  proven  are  moving 
ahead  but  are  threatened  with  elimina- 
tion or  cuts — that  win  result  in  a 
breach  of  faith  with  an  these  people  on 
direct  loans,  educational  opportunity 
grants,  and  work-study  programs? 

Mr.  PELIi.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRGSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  can 
present  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  No;  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  going  to  present  his  amend- 
ment first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  yielded. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  like  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time? 


itor  may  go 

ent,  I  have  an 
Bh  to  can  up. 
ICER.     The 


Mr.  PEUj.  No;  the 
ahead. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr. 
amendment  at  the  desk  I 

The     PRESIDINO     O: 
amendment  wlU  be  s 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  7,  inserl  the  following: 
School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Continuing  Resolution  as  qmended  (Public 
Law  03-334),  Public  Law  9B-9  for  carrying 
out  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960, 
as  amended  (20  tT.S.C,  ch.  13) ,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  In 
excess  of  54  per  centum  of]  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  said  Title 
I  and  none  of  the  funds  sball  be  avaUable 
to  pay  any  local  educatlonsi  agency  In  ex- 
cess of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  ^therwlse  be  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3][a)  of  said  Title 
I  If  the  number  of  children ,  In  average  dally 
attendance  In  schools  of  th^  agency  eligible 
under  said  section  3(a)  Is 
centum  of  the  total  numb< 
such  schools. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presidfent,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senaitor  from  North 
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ess  than  25  per 
of  children  in 


rrect. 


ent  of  the 
on  which  he 


The  Sen- 


esident,    this 

one  that  has 

Senator  from 

for  the  last  4 

r   cosponsors : 

Curtis,  Mc- 


Dakota  if  this  is  the  ami 
Senator  from  North  Dak^ 
has  1  hour? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
ator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr. 
amendment  is  similar  to 
been  cosponsored  by  th( 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsttska) 
years.  Now  it  has  othi 
Senators  Hruska,  BrmDH 
Govern,  and  Aboitrezk.  Ttiis  provision  is 
exactly  the  one  that  was  j  in  the  law  for 
the  past  4  years  and  it  was  in  the  biU 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  am^dment  which 
we  are  offering  would  auuiorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  Increased  fun^ng  for  fiscal 
1973  for  the  education  ci  3-A  students 
under  Public  Law  874.  It  has  two  provi- 
sions: it  would  continue  ttie  100-percent 
funding  for  3-A  students  »here  they  rep- 
resent 25  percent  or  more  of  the  enroll- 
ment In  a  school  district,  md  would  pro- 
vide 90-percent  entltlemeiit  for  aU  other 
3-A  students.  3-A  studffiits  are  those 
whose  parents  live  on  miltary  bases  or 
other  Federal  land.  I 

This  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
provision  affecting  3-A  ^udents  which 
was  a  part  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bin  vetoed  by  the  Preside4t.  The  amend- 
ment is  very  urgent  and  pritical. 

Late  Friday  afternoon  the  OfiQce  of 
Education  in  the  Departnient  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  luinounced  the 
release  of  some  impacted  area  funds 
which  had  been  impounded.  The  funds 
released  will  provide  54  percent  of  en- 
titlement for  all  categories. 

A  similar  provision  to  the  one  we  are 
offering  today  has  been  included  in  every 
HEW  appropriations  biU  ^ince  1970.  The 
urgency  of  the  present  >  situation  was 
brought  about  by  a  rulinglin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educatic^  and  Welfare 
that  the  continuing  resolution 
which  HEW  is  being  financed  does  not 
include  this  Mithority, 


Since  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  was 
vetoed,  the  officials  of  that  Department 
state — and  appropriation  officials 
agree — that  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lutl(Hi  HEW  Is  limited  to  ^le  spending 
provisions  of  either  the  Ho^  or  Soiate 
bill,  whichever  was  the  mo^t  restrictive. 
While  the  Senate  biU  provided  for  100- 
percent  impact  funds  for  l&iis  3-A  class 
student  whose  parents  ars  living  and 
working  on  Federal  proper  y,  the  House 
bin  had  no  such  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  b  »lieve  anyone 
questions  the  obUgation  oi  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  full  entitlement 
for  the  education  of  3-A  children  of 
military  families  living  on  bases.  In  fact, 
the  President's  budget  for  every  year 
since  1970  has  recognized  this. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  on  all 
military  bases — ^the  schools  are  located 
on  the  military  bases,  biit  the  public 
system  of  the  nearby  city  joperates  and 
pays  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
schools.  These  school  districts,  usually 
hard-pressed.  Just  cannot  afford  to  op- 
erate schools  on  military  bases  at  a  loss. 

Neither  the  States  nor  tocal  subdivi- 
sions, including  school  districts,  realize 
little  if  any  tax  revenue  frotti  these  bases. 

There  Is  no  property  tax,  real  or  per- 
sonal; they  pay  no  sales  taxes  on  pur- 
chases made  on  the  bases  through  facili- 
ties such  as  commissaries,  post  ex- 
changes, gasoline  stations,  Iliauor  stores, 
or  the  like. 

The  mllltsu7  personnel  which  are  as- 
signed to  these  bases  have  no  choice  with 
respect  to  their  assignment.  However, 
they  do  have  the  right  for  their  children 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  education 
without  them  having  to  pay  tuition  to 
another  school,  which  would  be  the  case 
If  the  Federal  Government  Is  unwilling 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  education. 

The  present  crises  at  the  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  near  Rapid  Cit^,  S.  Dak.,  is 
tsrpical  of  the  crisis  situation  which  is 
approaching.  The  public  school  system 
there,  for  lack  of  funds,  recently  ck>sed 
the  school  they  were  (»>eniting  for  the 
Air  Force  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  call  only  yes- 
terday from  Col.  Lester  ffltland,  com- 
mander of  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  de- 
manding to  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  providing  school  opportuni- 
ties for  his  chUdren  and  those  of  other 
personnel  on  the  base.         T 

Permit  me  to  read  two  telegrams  from 
my  State: 

Re-874  decision — incredible  f  Orand  Forks 
lost  between  «720,000  and  $746,000.  Over  25 
mills.  Cannot  continue  to  oberate  schools 
for  air  base  dependents  unlesi  aid  compen- 
.sates  for  tax  loss. 

Need  assurance  of  full  3-A  Funding.  Fast. 
Erratic  government  behavior  oompllcates  all 
planning  and  executive  processes.  Board  and 
community  will  not  tolerate  long. 

(S)  Dr.  RicHiSD  Hnx, 
Superlntendant  of  SchooU.  Grand  Forks 
Pul>He   School   District  Jno.   1    Grand 
Forks,  rr.  Dak. 

Here  is  another  telegram  Ifrom  Mlnot: 

PaUure  to  receive  100%  funding  for  3-A 
students  located  at  Mlnoi  Air  Force  Base  wUl 
result  In  calamitous  flnanclalj  situation  for 
the  Mlnot  Scho<d  Board  by  losing  about 
$160,000.  Any  decrease  In  previous  funding 
levels  can  and  will  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
ability  to  continue  operating  ^bese  air  base 
schocds. 
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As  we  have  submitted  numerous  times  in 
the  past,  all  omi  cost  data  Indicates  our  per 
pupil  costs  to  be  much  higher  for  3-A  stu- 
dents than  local  resident  students.  If  fund- 
ing levels  are  maintained,  the  school  board 
wiU  meet  In  emergency  session  to  consider 
their  position  as  to  continued  operation  of 
the  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base  schools. 

Your  urgent  support  is  requested  to  main- 
tain the  funding  level  in  highly  Impacted 
districts." 

(S)     Dr.  Maslowc  Johnson, 

SupeHr^tendent  of  Schools.  Minot,  K.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  providing  100-percent 
entitlement  for  this  particular  category 
of  children  does  not  represent  a  windf  aU 
to  the  school  districts,  but  only  pays  them 
for  their  actual  cost  of  educating 
children. 

This  Is  merely  a  tax  replacement  pay- 
ment for  the  cost  to  the  school  district 
providing  education  for  these  children. 
These  local  school  districts  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  providing  high-quahty 
education  for  these  children  at  a  con- 
siderable financial  loss  to  the  school 
district. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  schools,  the 
schools  are  located  on  the  base  but  oper- 
ated by  the  nearby  school  districts. 

If  the  public  school  districts  are  no 
longer  able  to  absorb  these  costs,  and 
they  have  reached  that  point,  the  only 
alternative  is  for  the  Departanent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  oper- 
ate the  schools.  This  can  be  done  under 
section  6  of  Public  Law  874.  This  method 
of  providing  education  would  be  more 
expensive  than  the  policy  followed  now 
of  paying  the  local  school  districts  for 
the  education  of  these  children. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  to  operate  the  schools  under 
section  6  the  cost  of  such  operation  would 
come  off  the  top  of  moneys  appropriated 
before  any  other  allocations  for  any  cate- 
gories are  made. 

Section  6  school  operations  have  the 
first  claim  to  the  fuU  extent  they  are 
needed  on  any  Public  Law  874  funds 
appropriated. 

As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  program,  school 
administrators  inform  me  that  their  best 
estimate  is  that  it  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  at  least  twice  as  much  to 
operate  these  schools  under  section  6  as 
It  now  costs  the  local  school  districts  to 
provide  education  to  these  children  liv- 
ing on  military  bases. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  local 
school  districts  could  not  only  provide  a 
better  education  for  the  children  living 
aa  the  bases  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cotild  if  they  operated  it  them- 
selves, but  the  overall  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  less  if  we 
worked  through  and  with  the  local  school 
districts. 

Mr.  President,  I  deem  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  this  amendment  be 
approved.  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  advised 
me  that  because  of  the  veto  of  their  ap- 
propriations bill  last  year,  there  Is  no 
legal  authority  for  them  to  continue  pay- 
ments at  these  levels. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
called  the  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  If  It  would  apply  to  amy 
situation.  It  would  apply  to  the  situation 
concerning  the  category  A  Impacted 
schools.  The  school  areas  served  in  North 
Dakota  to  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  referred  are  among  the  high 
Impact  areas.  There  is  a  school  district 
in  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  which  is  adjacent  to 
Offutt  Air  Base,  which  is  likewise  a  high 
impact  area.  When  I  tell  ttie  Senate  that 
only  27  percent  of  the  enrollment  of  10,- 
000  students  Is  not  federally  connected, 
and  that  nearly  40  percent  is  In  category 
A,  then  the  gravity  of  the  situation  can 
be  speedily  discerned.  They  have  a  cate- 
gory A  population  of  3,884  out  of  10,044 — 
40  percent  of  the  student  body.  Category 
B  military  constitute  an  additional  2,866 
or  29  percent.  Category  B  civilian 
amount  to  only  584  or  about  6  percent. 
So  it  is  a  situation  where  a  school  with 
10,000  students  has  a  budget  for  some  $8 
miUlon,  about  45  percent  of  which  comes 
from  the  school  impact  aid,  and  justly. 
Certainly  45  percent  is  not  high  when  the 
federally  connected  students  in  that 
area  are  73  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. 

So  our  situation  is  grave.  It  wiU  re- 
solve itself  into  a  very  premature  clos- 
ing of  that  school,  pretty  much  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  already  happened  in 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  if  we  do  not  have 
this  amendment  and  its  benefits  immedi- 
ately. The  situation  is  bad. 

If  time  permitted,  the  mill  levy,  which 
already  is  at  the  61.4  miU  rate,  would 
have  to  be  increased  at  once  by  more 
than  40  percent  just  to  keep  the  school 
open.  Of  course,  time  does  not  permit 
the  levying  of  such  taxes,  and  It  would 
be  unconscionable  to  do  so  under  the 
circimistances. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  more 
detailed  statement  at  this  time. 

Again  I  come  before  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  make  my  annual  plea  for 
adequate  impact  aid  funds  for  those 
school  districts  adjacent  to  large  military 
installations.  I  had  hoped  that  my  re- 
marks of  June  27, 1972,  would  have  made 
clear  my  basic  position  with  respect  to 
Uie  flscfrl  1873  approi»iat3on.  Due  to 
the  inability  of  the  Congress  to  agree 
upon  an  appropriation  biU  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  wUl  survive  a 
Presidential  veto,  we  are  forced  to  re- 
consider fimds  for  fiscal  year  1973  which 
are  critical  for  some  40  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  1973  situ- 
ation was  left  to  confusing  interpreta- 
tions imder  the  continuing  resolution. 
We  would  an  agree  that  this  is  an  im- 
fortunate  and  inadequate  method  by 
which  Congress  appropriates  fimds.  How- 
ever, we  had  little  choice  in  this  situation. 

While  I  fully  imderstand  and  appreci- 
ate the  reasons  behind  Presidait  Nixon's 
vetoes  of  the  two  previous  bills,  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  both  of  those 
bills  contained  very  significant  language 
with  respect  to  the  funding  of  Public 
Law  874.  By  guaranteeing  100  percent  of 
entitlement  for  3(a)  on  base  students 
when  25  percent  impacted  and  of  90  per- 
cent of  entitlement  for  other  3(a)  im- 


paction situations:  and  of  73  percent 
for  3(b)  off  base  students,  the  Congress 
served  notice  that  the  highest  Public 
Law  874  priorities  would  go  to  those 
school  districts  which  suffer  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties  due  to  the  presence  of 
military  installations.  Such  districts  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  students  from 
mihtary  famiUes.  These  districts  tax 
themselves  to  the  hilt.  Yet  they  receive 
no  property  taxes  from  those  families 
who  reside  on  Federal  property. 

Impact  aid  was  designed  to  fulfill  a 
responsibility.  It  is  a  payment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  school  district 
for  that  school  district's  willingness  to 
educate  a  youngster  who  would  not 
normally  be  part  of  that  district  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  military 
base. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
ruled  that  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  the  language  written 
into  the  1973  bills  does  not  apply.  The 
Department  has  decided  to  apportion  the 
money  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  This  means 
that  no  distinction  is  being  made  be- 
tween genuinely  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts and  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceiving impact  aid  as  an  added  extra  to 
their  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  the  BeUevue  School 
District  of  my  State  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  federany  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  the  ramifications  for  BeUevue 
if  we  permit  this  interpretation  of  the 
continuing  resolution  without  change. 
The  school  district  has  an  annual  budget 
of  about  $8  million.  Impact  aid  accounts 
for  approximately  45  percent  of  that 
total.  From  an  anticipated  $3,435,000, 
Bellevue  wiU  receive  under  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution  $1,825,000. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  $1,610,000  short 
of  what  they  had  anticipated.  Now  I  ask 
you,  how  is  Bellevue  going  to  make  up 
such  a  loss?  This  says  nothing  about  the 
fact  that  the  school  year  is  close  to 
ending,  that  teacher  contracts  must  be 
negotiated,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  learned  that 
such  a  decrease  represents  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  already  high  mileage  rate 
being  paid  in  BeUevue — by  more  than 
40  percent.  Let  us  be  reaUstic.  There  is 
no  way  the  school  district  can  bear  such 
a  loss  on  such  short  notice.  It  wiU  have 
to  close  the  school. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  showing  school  enroUments, 
comparison  of  miU  levies,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

BELLEVUf  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  ENROLLMENT 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Average  daily  (tteodsnce  1972-73  Kkool 
year: 

3<a)students     3.884  38.7 

3(b)  studeirts  (military) ?,  866  28.5 

3(b)  «t«Kl«nh  (cunliwi) SM  5.8 

Other stMieats  2.710  27.0 

Total lO.OM  100.0 

T«lal  impaction      7, 3M  73.0 

Bdalive  impactioa S^60(  56.0 
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Comparison  of  mill  leviei 
Mill  levies,  1972-73: 

Bellevue   61.40 

Omaha 66.49 

Lincoln  56.03 

Westslde B4.24 

State  average 28. 00 

Comparison  o/  assessed  valuation  per  pupil 

Asseaaed  Valuation  per  pupil  in  ADA,  1072- 

1973   (Rate  \s  35  percent  of  real  valuation) 

Westside $16,134 

Lincoln 13,925 

Omaha    - 12,909 

Bellevue    4,283 

State  average— 17,186 

Comparison  of  total  assessed  valuation 

Total  Assessed  Valuations  for  School  Dis- 
tricts of  Approximately  Equal  Enrollment 
(Rate  is  36  percent  of  real  valuation) 

Westslde  $166,097,174 

Bellevue    49,133,688 

Costs  per  pupil  in  ADA,  1972-72 

Westslde $878.60 

Lincoln   865.23 

Omaha    774.37 

Bellevue  - - 736.64 

State   average -    834.71 

BELLEVUE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    BUDGET    FOR    1972-73 


Estimated 


Percent 


Profession*!  sUff  salariw 5,596,000                68.0 

Classified  stafi  salaries 1,075,400                13.1 

Salary  related  items 384,400                4.7 

Utilities 157,850                  1.9 

All  other  expenditures 1,013.600 12J 

Total 8,227.000             lOOO 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
why  I  rise  in  support  of  Senator  Young's 
amendment  to  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  a  fair  amendment 
that  brings  Justice  to  the  situation.  It 
appropriates  the  funds,  adding  to  the 
administration  figure,  and  adds  the  qual- 
ifying language  which  is  so  necessary 
to  save  those  severely  impacted  school 
districts  such  as  Bellevue. 

Surely,  my  colleagues  can  see  the  wis- 
dom in  such  an  amendment.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  affect  the  administration  figure  for 
"B"  students.  It  simply  insures  that  "A" 
students  are  given  the  highest  priority. 
It  will  avoid  the  financial  chaos  that  will 
inevitably  occur  if  we  let  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution  stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Yoimg  amendment  and  a  brief 
statement  of  explanation  be  Inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  496 
On  page  2,  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 
"School  Assistance   in  Federally  Affected 
Areas 

"None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Continuing  Resolution  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-334),  Public  lAw  93-0)  for  carry- 
ing out  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  13),  shall  be 
available  to  pay  any  local  educational  agency 
in  excess  of  64  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
to  which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  piu^uant  to  section  3(b)  of  said 
Title  I  and  none  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  to  pay  any  local  educational  agency 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
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to  which  such  agency  wou  id  otherwise  be 
entitled  pursuant  to  sectU  n  3  (a)  of  said 
Title  I  If  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  schools  of  that  agency 
eligible  under  said  section  a(a)  is  less  than 
25  per  centum 'of  the  total  pumber  of  chil- 
dren In  such  schools." 
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effect  of  amendment 
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n  Federal  prop- 
%    entitlement 
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plan  would 
mtltlements  for 
payments 
54  7o  level  pro- 
The  $500  mil- 
amendment,  al- 
;he  Admlnistra- 
Is  still  $135 
in  the  Con- 


The  Continuing  Resolutlbn 
level  of  funding  of  $636,49} 
assistance    in   Federally   afTi  cted 
Includes  language  to  pay  b<  th 
students  at  84  percent  of  entitlement 

The  Administration's 
spending  plan  is  based  on 
000,000  of  the  amounts  provided 
tinulng  resolution  and  woi4d 
and  "B"  students  at  54%  of 

The  amendment  is  based 
plan    of    approximately 
would  pay  100%  of  entitlement 
pact  "A"  students  (25%  or 
enrollment  with  parents 
work    on   Federal    property 
ment  for  all  other  "A"  stijdents 
been  the  level  of  payment 
In  recent  years. 

Payments  of  "B"  students 
parents  either  live  or  work 
erty)    would    be    at    the    64 
level — the  level  proposed  Ip 
tratlon's  spending  plan. 

Release  of  approximately  ||B5 
the   Administration's  spending 
be  used  to  pay  the  higher 
"A"    students    without    rediicing 
for  "B"  students  below  the 
posed  by  the  Administration 
lion  level  proposed  In  the 
though  $85  million  above 
tion's   current   spending  plin 
million  below  the  level  provided 
tinulng  Resolution. 

Payments  to  Section  6  slludents  (Indians 
on  Reservations,  etc.)  would  remain  un- 
changed at  100%  of  entitlem  snt 

The  PRESIDINa  OTFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Pres 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
matters  which  I  consider  very  urgent 
which  should  go  in  any  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  measure.  One  is  to 
provide  Neighborhood  1  Youth  Corps 
funds  for  summer  Jobs,  a^d  the  other  Is 
to  fund  the  legal  services^  program. 

In  respect  to  summer  J*bs,  the  admin- 
IstratiCHi  has  given  us  a  Hobson's  choice 
of  either  having  a  greatly  diminished 
public  service  program  or  having  no 
Neighborhood  Youth  Coris  summer  pro- 
gram. This  Is  entirely  waong.  I  testified 
to  that  effect  before  the  (Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  28,11973. 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  within 
the  proper  frame — and  that  will  be  in 
the  next  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
coming  next  month — the  Appropriations 
Committee  will,  as  It  hsis  before,  en- 
deavor to  do  Justice  by  th  s  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

I  have  a  similar  feeling  relating  to  the 
legal  services  effort,  whlc  i  also  falls  be- 
tween two  chairs.  The  administration 
takes  the  position  that  if  <  here  is  no  legal 
services  corporation  th€  re  will  be  no 
money,  and  yet  no  pro]>osal  has  been 
offered  by  the  administrs  tlon  for  a  cor- 
poration. 

Accordingly,  while  I  cor  sider  these  two 
matters  as  being  urgent,  I  am  not  going 
to  press  for  them  on  thii  measure,  as  I 
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believe  they  would  be  harmed  by  not 
coming  in  the  proper  frame  of  reference. 

I  shall  now  outline  these  |two  requests 
in  more  detail. 

First,  for  the  Neighboriiood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program — which  provides 
work  experience  during  the  sununer 
months  for  poor  youth  aged  14  to  21  and 
related  recreation  and  transportation — 
a  supplemental  of  $232,317,799. 

This  amount,  if  made  available  along 
with  $256.5  mUlion  already  appropriated 
for  the  summer  Job  prograpn  and  $16.7 
million  which  the  administration  plans 
to  make  available  for  recreation  and 
transportation  from  other  sources,  will 
provide  an  aggregate  of  $5()5,517,799  for 
the  program  for  this  summer. 

It  was  that  agregate  which  I  urged  the 
administration  to  make  available  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  dated  February  20, 
1973,  Joined  by  26  of  my  golleagues,  as 
follows:  Abourezk,  Bible,  IIrooke,  Bur- 
dick,  Cannon,  Case,  Claric,  Cranston, 
Gravel,  Hart,  Haskell,  Hat  haw  ay,  Hat- 
field,  HUDDLESTON,   HUGHES ,    HUMPHRET, 

Kennedy,  McGee,  Mokdale  Moss,  Mus- 
KiE,  Nelson,  Randolph,  Tui  ney,  Weick- 
er,  and  Williams. 

Our  request  was  based  en  a  city-by- 
city  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  at  our  request.  I 

The  administration  responded  on 
March  21,  1973  with  an  annoimcement 
that  it  plans  to  provide  71(),000  summer 
Jobs  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  well  as  recreation  and  transportation 
£ind  additional  job  opporninities  from 
other  sources.  | 

The  major  fly  in  the  olnti^ent  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration's  plans  is 
that  none  of  the  proposed  Department 
of  Labor  slots  are  to  be  funded  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
gram, for  which  the  Congress  had  al- 
ready appropriated  $256.5  nilllion.  In  lieu 
of  that.  States  and  cities  kre  urged  by 
the  administration  to  diver ;  for  summer 
youth  programs  at  least  $3  90  million  In 
funds  out  of  a  total  of  $1.!S  billion  al- 
ready appropriated  for  use  this  year  im- 
der  the  Emergency  Emplo;Tnent  Act  of 
1971 — a  completely  different  authority 
designed  principally  to  provide  transi- 
tional employment  for  veterans  and  per- 
sons generally  in  the  adult  categories. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  tima  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  represents  ai  combination 
of  impoimdment  and  breaoi  of  promise, 
presenting  a  "Hobson's  choice"  to  the 
States  and  cities  in  effect  [of  firing  the 
father  to  hire  the  son. 

Accordingly,  now  we  mustinot  only  seek 
the  additional  supplemental  but  insist 
that  the  President  spend  the  funds  al- 
ready made  available,  and  not  rescind 
that  appropriation  as  the  administration 
has  requested  and  without  diminution  of 
the  effort  under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imunimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  chart  prepared  by  my 
office  from  information  available  gener- 
ally, showing  a  breakdown  ojf  our  requests 
and  the  overall  summer  Jo]|  and  recrea- 
tion picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 
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ESTIMATED  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  FEDERAl.  FUNDS  FOR  SUMMER  YOUTH  FROGi(All'.S 
(Dollfre  in  mtllions;  opportunities  in  ttieusamh) 


Summer  1971 

Summer  1972 

Administration's  plans, 
summer  1973  estimated 

Proposed  amendment  (shoviring  changes  only) 
summer  1973  estimated 

Amount 

Opportunities 

Amount 

Opportunities 

AnKMint 

Opportunities 

Amount  (aggrecate) 

Opportunities 
(aggregate) 

Employment  programs: 

Department  of  Labor  summer  jobs 

Federa  summer  employment  profram  lor  youth 

J257.9 

«.7 

2.5 

(»)0 

(')(■) 

609.3 

72.7 

2.7 

104.0 

ISLO 

S318.8 
50.4 
2.8 

8 

•753.0 

65.4 

3.2 

119.6 

177.6 

•WOO.O 

50.4 

3.5 

(•) 

(•) 

710.0 

63.0 

3.5 

120.0 

175.0 

3 {476. 8 

(J220.38) 

*  1,  018, 991 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Employment  service  youth  summer  placements  .. 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Summer  Hires.. 

Subtottl.. 

309.1 

939.7 

372.0 

1.118.2 

353.9 

l,07L5 

530.7  ... 

1,380  491 

Recreation  proframs: 

Summer  recreation  support... 

National  summer  youth  sports 

12.8 
2.9 

1.900.0 
43.0 

15.0 
10 

2,230.0 
43.0 

15.0 
3.0 

2, 230. 0 
43.0 

24.9 

(9.94) 

3,716.7 

Subtotal 

15.7 

1.943.0 

18.0 

2,  273.  0 

18.0 

2.273.0 

27.9  ... 

3,759.7 

Supportive  service  programs: 

Summer  transportation 

Summer  feeding 

L5 
19.1 

851.1 
923.0 

L7 

29.6 

855.0 
1,  259. 0 

1.7 

50.6 

855.0 
1,973.0 

3.6 

0-98) 

1.810.5 

Subtotal 

20.6 

1,  774. 1 

3L3 

2,114.0 

52.3 

2.828.0 

54.2  ... 



3.783.5 

let*. 

345.4 

4.656.8 

42L3 

S.  SOS.  2 

424.2 

6. 142. 2 

505.5 

(232.30) 

7.  319. 3 

'  9-week  opportunities. 

'  From  funds  appropriated  for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  under  Public  Law  93-9. 
3  Of  which  $256.5  million  was  already  appropriated  under  Public  Law  92-607  and  Public  Law 
S3-9,  but  lor  which  the  administration  has  requested  "rescission." 
<  10-week  opportunities. 
>  Not  available. 


<  This  program  is  annually  generated  by  issuances  from  the  National  OHice  of  the  Empkiyment 
Service.  Local  implemenlnt'on  is  carried  out  using  available  resources,  for  which  separate  account- 
ing records  are  not  maintained. 

'  NAB  administrative  overhead  ocsts  lor  tl«e  national  office  staff  is  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment No  estimate  of  the  costs  applicable  to  the  summer  hires  program  is  available  though  this 
sum  is  undoubtedly  small. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, $71.5  million  in  advance  fund- 
ing for  the  legal  services  program  now 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity.  This  request  was  made  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Nelson, 
Cranston,  Taft,  Stafford,  and  Mondale. 

Unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
administration  last  year  on  the  specific 
terms  of  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
national  legal  services  corporation — a 
concept  which  is  generally  favored  by  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  the  orga- 
nized bar,  and  those  who  conduct  the 
program — the  Congress  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  $71.5  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  has  requested 
$71.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  only 
if  the  effort  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  new 
legal  services  corporation,  which  it  plans 
to  propose,  but  has  yet  to  submit. 

These  facts  leave  the  present  program 
up  in  the  air  as  to  fimding  when  this 
fiscal  year  nms  out  in  less  than  3  months 
with  all  of  the  diminution  in  services, 
personnel  problems,  and  loss  of  mo- 
mentum that  can  be  expected  in  such  a 
situaticHi. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  urging  an 
advance  appropriation  for  the  existing 
effort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
administration  by  a  new  national  legal 
servi<;es  corporation  or,  should  OEO  go 
out  of  existence — over  our  objections — 
by  HEW  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  these 
efforts — although  not  unique — are  real 
cliffhangers  and  I  believe  would  deserve 
attention  on  this  urgent  supplemental. 

However,  I  shall  not  propose  either  by 
amendment  at  this  Ume  for — despite 
their  great  urgency — the  fact  is  that  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Congress  as  a 
body  depends  greatly  on  the  committee 
system  and  I  am  advised  by  the  commit- 
tee that  it  intends  to  act  on  these  two 
matters — by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  Legal  Services  in  the  context  of  the 


second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  should  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
sent  here  soon  after  the  House  returns 
from  recess  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

To  seek  these  funds  now  would  pre- 
clude the  rapportLinity  which  should  be 
given  in  all  respect  and  Justice  to  the 
committee  |to  consider  and  take  appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to  our  re- 
quests. 

There  has  not  been  an  occasion  in  re- 
cent years  where  I  felt  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  not  given 
my  requests  for  these  programs— as  well 
as  for  other  programs — the  utmost  con- 
sideration, leading  often  to  a  committee 
amendment  to  meet  at  least  part  of  the 
needs  outlined. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  know  that  it  is  very 
important  that  these  matters  be  fully 
considered  first  by  the  committee  in  the 
most  appropriate  context. 

For  these  resisons,  I  shall  not  offer 
amendment  on  these  matters  at  this  time 
but  serve  notice  of  their  own  urgency 
and  hope  that  the  committee  will  react 
sympathetically  when  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  is  considered. 

I  should  note  in  that  connection  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wasliington 
Post  for  April  6,  1973  entitled  "Summer- 
time Games  or  Jobs"  in  support  of  our 
initiative. 

The  editorial  notes  tlie  "startling 
fact" — which  underlies  much  of  our  con- 
cern that — while  teenage  employment  is 
"edging  down" — unemployment  among 
nonwhite  youths  in  poor  neighborhoods 
ranges  from  25  to  40  percent.  It  con- 
cludes : 

Tills  is  a  case  In  which  the  Congress  has 
recognized  a  need,  and  sbotild  now  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  Insure  that  legislative  in- 
tent will  not  be  brushed  aside. 

As  in  so  many  other  matters  in  recent 
days  in  the  battle  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  I  trust  that  we  will 
not  allow  it — or  the  legal  services  fund- 
ing— to  be  brushed  aside.  Accordingly,  I 
hope  that  other  Members  will  Join  with 


us  as  these  matters  are  raised  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

So  in  closing,  I  v.ill  rely  upon  the  great 
sympathy  that  has  been  displayed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  other  members 
of  that  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  deal  with  these  question  in  tlie  sec- 
ond supplemental  which  will  be  com- 
ing up. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
editorial,  our  letter  of  February  20,  1973. 
to  the  President,  together  with  a  re- 
Epwnse  thereto  dated  April  2,  1973  from 
Roy  L.  Asch,  Director  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  a  telegram 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities-U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  subsequent  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  administration  re- 
affirming the  continued  need  for  the 
supplemental. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summertime:  Games  or  Jobs? 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  sham  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  that  $424  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  •'will  be  available"  for 
youth  programs  this  summer.  The  package 
includes  $50.3  million  for  federal  jobs  for 
young  people,  $3.5  million  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  about  $70  million  in 
grants  for  local  recreation,  nutrition  and 
transportation  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.  That  much  is  straightforward.  But 
then  there  is  the  matter  of  summer  Jobs  for 
needy  teen-agers — and  there,  of  all  places,  is 
where  the  administration's  shell  game  is  be- 
ing played.  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$256.5  million  for  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Toiith  Corps,  which  was  what  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
quested last  year.  But  the  President  has  de- 
cided not  to  spend  that  money:  In  fact,  he 
has  formally  asked  Congress  to  take  it  back. 
Instead,  he  now  suggests,  the  states  and 
cities  should  be  able  to  spare  about  $300  mil- 
lion from  their  allotments  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  to  finance  this 
summer's  Jobs  for  the  thousands  of   teen- 
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agers  who  will  be  out  of  school  without  con- 
structive ways  to  earn  some  Income  and 
learn  some  skills. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  full  $300  million 
would  not  be  enough.  The  annual  survey  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities-Conference  of 
Mayors  shows  a  need  for  almost  (477  million 
for  1.018.991  summer  Jobs.  To  compound  the 
problem,  even  that  (300  million  Is  "avail- 
able" for  this  purpose  only  In  the  most  hy- 
pothetical sense.  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  was  designed  and  is  being  used  to 
meet  an  entirely  different  economic  need,  the 
need  for  transitional  pubUc-servlce  jobs  for 
unemployed  adults  such  as  returning  vet- 
erans and  welfare  recipients.  In  some  cities, 
the  public  employment  programs  (PEP)  are 
so  fully  subscribed  that  shifting  any  funds 
to  summer  Jobs  would  mean,  in  the  current 
catch-phrase,  "firing  the  father  to  hire  the 
son."  Other  cities  might  be  able  to  scrape 
together  minimal  summer  programs  for  some 
lobless  youth  by  suspending  the  hiring  of 
Jobless  adults,  but  the  administration's  ap- 
proach seems  sure  to  leave  large  numbers  of 
both  parents  and  their  children  mired  in  un- 
employment. 

The  administration  siicjgests  that  mayors 
should  welcome  the  chance  to  make  such 
c>'.olces.  When  a  quarter-builon  budget  cut 
Is  Involved,  however,  flexibility  becomes  a 
farce.  Ever  since  Mr.  Nixon's  austerity  budget 
wo 5  unveiled,  many  have  charged  that  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  Is  Just  a  euphemism 
for  deep  slashes  in  federal  urban  aid.  The 
summer-Job  shell  game  confirms  these  ap- 
prehensions in  the  most  painfxil  way. 

It  serves  little  to  say,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did  re- 
cently, that  the  over-all  unemployment  rate 
among  the  nation's  youth  is  edging  down. 
Tlie  staggering  fact  Is  that  among  non-white 
youths  in  poor  neighborhoods,  the  rate  of 
joblessness  still  hangs  somewhere  betw«!en 
'25  and  40  per  cent.  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
others  are  pressing  for  a  new  appropriation 
of  about  (220  million  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  plus  congres- 
sional insistence  that  the  $256.5  million  al- 
ready appropriated  for  this  purpose  will  be 
sDcnt  to  put  teen-agers  to  work.  It  Is  a  sound 
and  important  appeal.  This  Is  a  case  In  which 
Congress  has  recognized  a  need,  and  should 
now  take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  that 
leglilatlve  Intent  will  not  be  brushed  aside. 

J  WITS  AND  26  Other  Sen.\tors  Urge  Presi- 
dent, To  Reqxtest  Ft  nps  for  Summer  Job 
Program   for   Youths 

Dear  Mr.  PREsiDENr;  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  submit  revised  and  amended 
budgetary  requests  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
an  aggregate  of  (505,517,789  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  svimmer  job  program 
and  related  transportation  and  recreation 
components  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
Administration's  revised  budget  request  for 
fi5k;al  year  1973  does  not  request  any  funds 
for  the  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  Jobs  program,  which  Is  au- 
thorized under  the  Manpower  Development 
a-.id  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  provides  work  ex- 
perience    opportunities     with     public     and 


and 


related 

dlsad- 

to    twenty-one 

component  of 

activities  for 

of  age. 

following  ele- 


ood  Youth 
to  make  avail- 
Job  opportunl- 
Ijelow;  last  year 
740,200  oppor- 
$316,250,000. 
component; 
was  pro- 
element; 
available, 
nted  on  a  city- 
letter  dated 
to  Sen- 
League  of 
of  Mayors, 
cities. 

eague  of  Cities 
are  those 
ely  utilize", 
much  greater; 
of  Labor  esti- 
more  than 
benefit — almost 
be  covered  un- 


private    non-profit    agencies 
transportation      for      econoi  lic^Ily 
vantaged    youth,    fourteen 
years  of  age;  the  recreationa 
the  program  funds  meaningf  x\ 
poor  youth  six  to  twelve  yei  rs 

Our  request  consists  of  th  i 
ments: 

(476,887,788  for  the  Neighfjorh 
Corps  summer  job  program 
able  an  aggregate  of  1,018,99 
ties,   as   outlined   In  detail 
the  Administration  provides 
tunlties  with  an  aggregate  of 

$24,946,580  for  the  recreat  on 
last  year  a  total  of  (14.8  n|illion 
vlded. 

$3,683,431  for  the  transportation 
last  year,  (1.2  million  was  ni  ide 

These  requests  are  docum< 
by-city   basis   in   the   enclos  ;d 
January   12,   1973  and  attacl  iments 
ator    Javits    from    the    Natl(  nal 
Cities-United  States   Conference 
which  represent  the  Nation 
As  stated  in  the  National 
letter,    the    amounts    requested 

which    the    cities   m?.y   "effe  ;tiv 
In  fact,  the  overall  needs  ar  i 
for  example,  the  Departmen ; 
mates  that  in  the  Job  prog  -am 

1.8  million  poor  youth  could 

twice  the  number  which  ma; 

der  our  request. 

The  Administration's  posi  Ion  Is  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  dated    i'ebruary  2,  1973 

from  the  Secretary  of  Labo4  Peter  J.  Bren- 

nan,  which  states: 

"Under  the  President's  rev 

the  Manpower  Training 

tlons  dees  not  contain  funds 

Ing   of   a    1973   NYC   Summi  r 

stead,  local  sponsors  of  EEA 

permitted  to  use,  to  the  ex 

1973   EEA  funds  for  a  sumi 

program.  In  addition.  States 

mitnlties  may  elect  to  use 

Training  Services  funds  avai^ble 

munities   to   supplement 

program." 

While  we  recognize  and 

Istration's  general  concern 

limiting  federal  expenditures 

rent  fiscal  year,  we  believe 

the   Neighborhood   Youth 

given  the  highest  priority 

though   the   Administration 

cessful  in  reducing  unemploi  ment 

from  six  percent  to  five 

taged   youth    in   poverty 

face  unemployment  rates  raiding 

to  forty  percent.  The 

Corps  program  is  designed 

provides  a  meaningful  alterfiatl 

summers  of  restlessness. 

The  Emergency  Employn^nt 

(EEA)   cannot  be  viewed  as 

ternatlve  source  of  funding 

ployment  needs  of  poor  youth 

the  Act  is  designed  to  reaph 

socio-economic  groups  and 

ly  at  the  discretion  of  State 

sors.  Unfortunately,  experlen  3e 

coverage  of  poor  youth  will 

to  their  needs.  Of  the  138, 


SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  V  )UTH  CORPS 


Rank  in 
size 


Population 


April 


17,  1973 


Ser  rices 


I  sed  1973  budget, 
appropria- 
for  the  fund- 
Program.  In- 
projects  will  be 
ent  they  desire, 
ler  employment 
and  local  com- 
Manpower 
In  the  com- 
EEA   summer 


ex  sting  : 


tt  e 

si  are  the  Admln- 
Bvlth   respect  to 
during  the  cur- 
I  hat  funding  for 
C  orps   should   be 
attention.  Al- 
has   been   sue- 
nationally 
disadvan- 
contlnue   to 
from  thirty 
Neighborhood  Youth 
that  group  and 
ve  to  wasted 


ai  d 


pe  cent. 


fa- 


Act  of  1971 
an  adequate  al- 
;o  meet  the  em- 
As  you  know, 
all  ages  and 
^^verage  Is  large- 
and  local  spon- 
indicates  that 
not  be  adequate 
70  job  opportu- 


14 


the  (1.0  bll- 
,150— or  ap- 
tield  by  poor 
even  If 
an  addltlon- 
]  973  is  appro- 
ve aggregate 
available 
sources  will 
we  have 


n  lade  i 


trail  Ing 


services 

will  not  be 

of  Jobs  for 

Administration's 

are  appro- 

Into  ac- 

Corps  sum- 

$200.0 

'or  fiscal  year 


19  73 


nltles  presently  funded  under 
lion  available  nationally,  only 
proximately  10.2  percent — are 
youth  under  the  age  of  twent^two 
the  Administration's  request  fo) 
al  (250  million  for  fiscal  year 
prlated,  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
number  of  slots  that  could  be 
to  poor  youth  from  these  ney 
not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  wpiich 
documented. 

Similarly,     manpower 
funds  available  In  conununitlds 
satisfactory  alternative  sotirce  \ 
poor  youth;  In  fact.  If  the 
new  requests  for  fiscal  year 
prlated,  appropriations  (not  tstklng 
count  the  Neighborhood  Yout:  i 
mer  program)  will  fall  approximately 
million  below  the  actual  level 
1972. 

We  were  very  gratified  by  yo|ir 
a  supplemental  appropriation 
and  we  urge  you  to  respond 
at  the  earliest  possible  time 
can  make  plans  for  a  profitable 
ful  summer  and  the  communiiies 
cles  responsible  for  administering 
gram  may  ensure  the  most  elective 
funds. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Abourezk,  Quentln  N, 
Clark,   Floyd  K.   Haskell,  Mar% 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  John  E. 
Randolph,  Lowell  P.  Wetcker. 

Alan    Bible,    Howard    W. 
Cranston,   William   D.   Hatha\4ay 
Huddleston,  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Muskie,  John  V.  Tunney, 
llama,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  Clifford 
Gravel,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Harold 
McGee,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Walter 
National    League    of 
Conference  of  Mayors. 


t3 
!0 


support  for 
last  summer 
these  needs 
that  youth 
ind  meaning- 
and  agen- 
the  pro- 
use  of 


Burdick,  Dick 

O.   Hatfield, 

liloss,  Jennings 

((annon,    Alan 

James   E. 

Edmund  S. 

A.  Wil- 


Hai  rlson 


P.  Case,  Mike 
Hughes,  Gale 
F.  Mondale. 
-U.S. 


Cn  [ES 


Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In 
request  for  Information,  we  Have 
qulries  as  to  the  cities'  1973 
summer    Neighborhood    Youtl 
The  Information  we  have  rseqlved 
50  largest  cities  shows  that 
her  of  slots  these  50  large  cities 
tively  use  this  summer  Is  421 
On  the  basis  of  our  contacts 
of  smaller  cities,  we  estimate 
and  the  number  of  slots  these 
could  effectively  utilize  total 
Combining  these  figures — t 
50  largest  cities  with  estlmat 
balance  of  the  Nation — the  p 
for  1973  is  1,018,991  slots  n; 
We  trust  that  these  statist' 
ftil  to  you  In  pointing  up  t 
for  an  adequate  appropriatlor 
mer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpp 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E. 
Executive  Vice 
National  Leakue 
John  J.  Gunthei 
Executiv  ; 
U.S.  Confereni  e 


Pbitch  UID 


Slots 


V  n  need 


1972  actual  > 


1973  need 


Region  I :  Boston. 
Region  II: 

Bullalo 

Newark 

NtwYortl... 

Rochestw... 


16 


641.000 


28 

463,000 

35 

382,000 

1 

7,868,000 

49 

296,000 

5.000 

4,268 
14,563 
77,500 

4,650 


5.213 

2,238 

7,000 

54,800 

1,030 


(4,692) 

(2, 014) 

(6,  300) 

(49, 320) 

(927) 


6,400 

6,834 
14.563 
77,500 

4,650 


Janu  iry  12,  1973. 


response  to  your 

made  In- 

needs  for  the 

Corps   slots. 

from  the 

total  num- 

could  effec- 

)30. 

with  a  sample 
their  needs 
smaller  cities 
,061. 

total  for  the 
needs  for  the 
( sent  real  need 
t|onw*de. 

will  be  help- 
critical  need 
for  the  sum- 


tl  lat 


5)7,( 
the 


'C  5 

Ih! 


Jr., 
President, 
of  Cities. 

Director, 
e  of  Mayors. 


1973  amounts 
needed' 


$2,  995, 200 

3,198,312 

6, 815, 484 

36,270,000 

2. 176, 100 


April  17,  1973 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  next  table. 


Rank  in 

SiM 


Population 


1972  need 


Region  III: 

Baltimore 

Norfolk ;; 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Region  iV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham ' 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis '." 

Miami  (Dade  County). 

Nashville 

Tampa 

Rejion  V: 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland , 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Toledo. 
Region  VI: 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Houston 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City 

San  Antonio 

Tulsa 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Louis " 

Region  VIM:  Denver 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Phoenix 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Region  X : 

Portland 

Seattle 


7 
47 

4 

24 

9 

27 
48 
23 
38 

17 
42 
30 
50 

2 
29 
10 
21 

5 
11 
12 
32 
46 
34 

8 
45 
33 

6 
19 
37 
15 
43 

26 
41 
18 
25 

44 

40 
3 
39 
20 
14 
13 
31 

36 
22 


906.000 
308,000 
1, 949. 000 
520,000 
757,000 

497,000 
301,000 
529,000 
361,000 
624,000 
335,000 
448,000 
278,000 

3, 367, 000 
452,000 
751,000 
540,000 

1,511,000 
745,000 
717,000 
434,000 
310.000 
384.000 

944,000 
322,000 
393,000 
1,  233,  000 
593,000 
366,000 
654,000 
332,000 

507,000 
347,000 
622,000 
515,000 

325,000 
358,000 
2, 813, 000 
362,000 
582,000 
697,000 
716,000 
446,000 

382,000 
581,000 


9,420 
2,625 
12,500 
9,265 

36,000 

3.408 
2,135 
1,735 
3,500 
2,394 
8,226 
2,000 
6,515 

40,000 
3,000 

11,100 
2,000 

25,000 
2,500 
3,000 
2,735 
1,025 
990 

2,280 
3,000 
1,507 
3,560 
5,000 
1,530 
5,514 
1,011 

4.000 
1,670 
5,910 
2,100 

2,800 
432 

24,568 
5,850 

17,000 
4,510 
8,000 
3,535 

5,000 
5,000 


SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  LARGEST 


. —-^ Population 

Akron,  Ohio ,,,  ,„ 

Albany,  N.V I.:::"."": ffi'J^ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex "-  iit'?iT 

Am8rillo,>ex .     f«,751 

Baton  Rouge,  La }«'«? 

Columbia,S.C Ii5?5i 

Columbus,  Ga....                      '  "'  " Ilv  Tco 

Dayton,  Ohio.... .".:.:::": \Asr\ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Snn'SSi 

Erie,  Pa... .". ^^. 

Flint,  Mich Jm^J 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla M. " iS'wi 

Gary,  Ind "  '  !S'J?? 

Greensboro,  N.C...                    lij'nK 

Hartford,  Conn ". iss'ni? 

Jackson,  Miss }«'«» 

Knoxville,  Tenn ."."  "." iTi'M? 

Lansing,  Mich ni  2c 

Lmcoln,  Nebr tmXSt 

Little  Rock,  Ark iot'm? 

Mobile,  Ala " iinnS 

Montgomery,  Ala " i«'»S 

Riverside,  Calif iin'Mo 

Santa  Ana,  Calif iS'Su 

Savannah,  Ga i«i'Sm 

Shreveport,  La " " in'nu 

Syracuse,  N.Y I"":": iSt'tS 

Tacoma,  Wash 154' sai 

Wichita,  Kans. ?76'«4 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.  .            " iv'qn 

Worcester,  Mass. ---I-I-"--""Ii;"I"""I"""";;i""""  176! 572 

50  largest  total " 

Balance  of  cities ^^^^^^""'1^111 

Total r!Tm 

ini'ii''*'if"  '"  "•*  '''^*"  ?!;'"  f*PfJsen'  10-week  slots  except  the  first  column  under  "1972  actual.' 
» Dollar  figures  represent  10-week,  26-hour  slots  at  ^5.65  per  hour. 


1972  need 


1,216 
540 

1,000 

1.092 
225 

1,825 

1,820 

1,500 
750 
950 

1,800 
540 

4,447 
871 

2,730 
757 

1,520 
900 
350 

1,320 
900 
500 
150 

2,550 
600 
637 

1,365 
600 
980 
850 
825 


410,831 
537,893 


948,724 


Slots 


1972  actual > 


Slots 


1,190 
449 

ns 

S20 

ISO 

2,030 

1,720 

1,320 

750 

950 

920 

600 

3,500 

880 

2,495 

403 

1,520 

4C0 

3K 

72 

7SS 

SS7 

75 

1,900 

550 

628 

1,200 

588 

1,075 

750 

705 


1972  actual  > 


(1.071) 

(738) 

(135) 

(1.  827) 

(1,548) 

(1, 188) 

(675) 

(S&&) 

(«2>> 

(540) 

(3. 150) 

(792) 

(2, 245) 

(363) 

(1. 368) 

I 

(67  I 

(1,710) 
(450) 
(565) 

(1,080) 
(529) 

(634) 


278, 490 
461, 732 


(250,641) 
(415, 559) 


740,222 


(666, 200) 


which  are  9-week  slots. 


1973  need 


7,712 

(6,941) 

9,420 

2,200 

(1.980) 

3,500 

8.571 

(7.714) 

15,000 

5,670 

(5, 103) 

9,265 

3.999 

(3.599) 

20,000 

4.610 

(4,212) 

5,388 

^Zl? 

(2,481) 

2,774 

637 

(573) 

2.500 

2.250 

l2,025) 

3.500 

1,935 

(1.741) 

2.394 

5,429 

(4,886) 

8.226 

1,700 

(1,  530) 

2,000 

2,649 

(2,384) 

6,515 

31,617 

(28. 455) 

40.000 

3,592 

(3.  233) 

5,000 

12, 457 

(11,211) 

12.500 

1,650 

(1,  485) 

1.800 

18,488 

(16. 639) 

25.000 

2,100 

(1.890) 

3,000 

3,379 

(3,041) 

3,379 

1,800 

(1.620) 

3.080 

1,120 

(1,008) 

1.300 

1,400 

(1,260) 

1,400 

1,505 

(1,  355) 

2,280 

1,168 

(1,051) 

4.672 

155 

(140) 

1,507 

5,284 

(4,  756) 

5.664 

3,085 

(2.776) 

5.000 

1,010 

(909) 

1.530 

5,080 

(4,  572) 

6,000 

771 

(693) 

1,011 

3.580 

(3,  222) 

4,000 

867 

(780) 

1,670 

8.060 

(7,254) 

9,000 

2,038 

(1,834) 

2,10J 

791 

(711) 

2,800 

384 

(345) 

432 

25, 319 

(22, 787) 

27, 491 

2,050 

(1.845) 

5,850 

3,964 

(3,567) 

17,000 

4,733 

(4,259) 

5,500 

4,000 

(3,600) 

8,000 

1,910 

(1,719) 

3,535 

2,500 

(2,250) 

5,000 

2,163 

(1.947) 

5,000 

1973  need 


1,351 
600 

i.oeo 

1.200 
2S0 

^o^o 
zoao 

2.500 

Tse 

950 
2,000 

600. 
4.447 

Ki 

3.000 
757 

i.sa 

1.001 

400 
1.320 
960 
571 
ISO 

tooo 

6S0 

700 

1.500 

COO 

Lon 


900 


421,930 
597,061 


1.018,991 


12733 


1973  amount 
needed 


{4, 408,  ^60 
1. 638, OCO 
7, 020, 000 

4,  336, 000 
9,360,000 

2,  521,  584 
1,298.232 
1, 170,  OtiO 
1, 638.  000 
1, 120.  3S2 
3, 849.  768 
936.000 
3, 049,  C20 

18, 720, 000 
2,  340,  000 

5,  85C,  OPO 
842.400 

11,700,000 

1.404.  COO 

1,581,3^2 

1.441.440 

608.400 

655,200 

1,067,040 
2, 186,  493 

705, 275 
2. 650. 752 
2.  340. 000 

716.040 
2, 808.  000 

473, 148 

1, 872, 000 
781,560 

4,212,000 
982,800 

1,310.400 
202,176 
11,700,000 
2,737,800 
7, 956, 000 
2, 574, 000 
3, 744. 000 
1,654.380 

2,340.000 
2, 340.  GOO 


1973  amounts 
needed  - 

K32,  268 
280.000 
468.000 
561.  t«0 
117.000 
950.010 
936.000 

1.170.000 
351.000 
444.600 
936.000 
280.800 

2.081. 196 
453. 028 

1,404.000 
354.  275 
711.360 
468,000 
187.200 
617. 760 
444.600 
266.760 
70. 2«) 

1.310,40) 

304,20 

327,600 

702,  un 

280, 8U) 
503,100 
397,800 
421,  200 


197. 463, 240 
279, 424,  548 


476. 887, 788 


12734 
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SUMMER  RECREATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (RSP) 


1972 
need 


1972 

actual 


1973 
need 


Region  I:  Boston $180,000  $168,060  $350,060 

Region  II: 

Bultalo 120,000  123,000  125,000 

Newark 140.000  100,000  200.000 

New  York .,. 2,934,000  2,336.000  2,934.000 

Rochester 95,000  68,000  136,000 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 335.000  302,910  335,000 

Nmlolk 180.000  132,000  201,500 

Philadelphia 700,000  543.000  1,000,000 

Pittsburgh 165.000  168,000  200,000 

Ihstricl o<  Columbia 364,000  245,000  364,000 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta      180,000  143,000  180,000 

Birmingham 170.000  120,000  170,000 

Jacksonville 175.000  150,000  250,000 

Louisville 130,000  96,000  130,000 

Memphis  305,000  264.000  305.000 

Miami  (Oade  Couaty) 192.000  126.000  192,000 

Nashville 150,000  150.000  200,000 

Tampa  175,000  132,000  175,000 
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Chicago 2,100.000  913,000  2,100,000 

Cincinnati 175,000  135,000  175  000 

Cleveland 205,000  230.000  380.000 

Columbus 211.000  132.000  211,000 

Detroit  897,000  399,000  897.000 

Inriianapolis 195.000  130.000  260.000 

Mriv^aukee 155,000  144,000  160,000 

Mmmapolis 96.000  63,000  130.000 

St.  Paul 58,000  36.000  58  000 

Toledo 120,000  84,000  120,000 
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Regio*  I :  Boston $20,000  $10,700  $20,000 

Region  II: 

Buflalo 13,000  7,500  13,000 

Newark ■. 39,500  23,437  69,300 

New  York 251,400  149,130  500,000 

Rochester 12,000  7,500  15,000 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 35,000  21.100  35.000 

Norlolk 12.000  7.500  25.600 

Philadelphia 24.360  24,360  100,000 

Pittsburgh 22.000  12.650  22.000 

Washington,  D.C 38,700  22,960  100,000 

Region  IV: 

AUanIa 30,000  12.080  30,000 

Birmingham 24.000  13.790  24,000 

Jacksonville 14,000  6,300  14,000 

Louisville 12,500  7,500  12,500 

Memphis..    18,000  11,860  18.000 

Miami  (Dade  County) 23,000  12,000  23,000 

Nashville 12.000  7,000  12,000 

Tampa 17,000  7,500  0 

Rgieon  V: 

Chicago. 70,000  42,240  70.000 

Cincinnati 15.000  7,920  15,000 

Cleveland 35,000  19,310  35,000 

Columbus 17,000  8.640  17,000 

Oetiott 75,000  36.560  75.500 

Indianapolis 15,000  8,480  15.000 

Milwaukee 65,000  47.280  66,190 

Minneapolis 20,000  12,380  75,000 

StPaul 12,500  7  500  12,500 

Toledo 15,750  7,990  20,000 
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EXECTJTIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, OiTiCE  OF  Management 
AND  Budget. 

Wajihington,  D.C,  April  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Senatos  jAviTs:  This  is  In  response 
to  the  letter  you  and  several  of  your  col- 
leagties  sent  to  the  President  in  February  20, 
1973.  concerning  funding  for  summer  youth 
employment  programs  this  year. 

Following  receipt  of  your  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  21,  announced  the  full  range 
of  government  and  private  sector  activity  to 
provide  Jobs  and  Income  to  youth  this  sum- 
mer. The  announcement  notes  that  the  Sum- 
mer Recreation  Support  and  Summer  Trans- 
portatloa  programs  will  be  continued  this 
year  at  their  1972  levels.  This  announcement 
also  Indicates  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
coutiuuing  reMiiutlon  for  the  Labor-HKW 
appropriaion  for  1973,  the  Congress  has  made 
avaUable  the  full  $1.25  billion  the  President 
requested  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Assistance  programs.  Given  the  Improvement 
lu  the  economy  generally,  the  reduction  in 
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the  unemployment  rate  ant 
provement  In  the  fiscal 
State  and  local  governmenis 
was  enacted,  it  is  approptla  e 
local    officials   be   informed 
available  this  year  under 
support    sununer    youth 
grams.  While  the  precise 
for  this  purpose  is  a 
sionmaking,  our  best 
$300    mUllon   might    be 
funds  are  available  for 
local  level. 

As  the  local  planning 
the  options  chosen  by  loca 
known,  the  Department  of 
to  provide  m.ore  precise 
scope  and  nature  of  this 
power  program  activity. 

Your  comments  and 
fTil  to  '^ia  on  this  ImpcMrtan  ; 
come  your  continuing 
tive  manpower  delivery 
Sincerely, 
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L.  Ash, 
Director. 


M^RCB  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  fuilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Javtts:    On 
Nation's  cities,  we  fully  endoi^e 
your  efTorts  to  secure  adequate 
the  summer  neighborhood  ycuth 
related  summer  youth  prograi  as 
enlug  to  know  that  you 
adequacy   of  funding  these 
Emergency  Employment  Act 

Your  yearly  efforts  on  behallr 
city    programs    are    most   ap  predated 
your   assistance   this   year   i£ 
than  ever. 

Allen  E.  Pbitc; 
Executive    Vice    President, 
League  of  Cities. 

John  J.  GuNTHtu, 
Executive  Director,  U.S.  C  onference  of 
Mayors. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prfesident,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  r  from  North 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  fijom  Nebraska 
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to  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
continuing  resolution  authorizes  a  level 
of  funding  of  $635,495,000  for  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  Etreas  in- 
cluding A  and  B  students,  at  84  percent 
entitlement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  amount  of  money  we  psissed  is 
available  for  expenditure. 

The  administration  recently  an- 
nounced a  spending  plan  to  release  $415 
million  of  the  $635,495,000  provided  in 
the  resolution.  The  administration's 
spending  plan  would  pay  both  A  and  B 
students  at  a  54  percent  entitlement. 

The  amendment  is  based  upon  a  spend- 
ing plan  which  would  use  about  $500 
million  of  the  $635  million  which  we 
voted  in  the  continuing  resolution.  Both 
the  amendment  and  the  vetoed  bill 
would  provide  100  percent  entitlement 
for  aid  to  students  in  highly  impacted 
areas;  that  is  where  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  student  body  are  the  children  of 
parents  who  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property — and  a  90  percent  entitlement 
for  all  other  A  students. 

This  has  been  the  level  of  payment  for 
A  students  in  recent  years.  The  payment 
of  B  students,  those  whose  parents  either 
work  or  live  on  Federal  property,  would 
be  at  a  77  percent  entitlement  level  in 
the  vetoed  bill.  Under  this  amendment, 
it  would  be  at  54  percent  which  is  the 
same  level  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's latest  spending  plan  of  $415 
million. 

Those  funds  were  released  just  this 
last  week,  when  the  $415  million  spend- 
ing plan  was  announced. 

The  Senators  are  suggesting  a  further 
release  of  approximately  $85  million 
which  would  take  care  of  the  A  students. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tliat  would  take 
care  of  the  situation  that  the  Senators 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  stiU  be  $135 
million  below  the  level  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  amendment  to  craifer- 
ence.  I  think  the  mlx-up  is  because  they 
continued  to  keep  the  money  frozen. 
However,  finally  they  said  in  the  last 
week  that  they  would  release  $415  mil- 
lion. However,  that  does  not  take  care  of 
the  matter  the  Senator  talks  about.  He 
suggests  that  $500  million  of  what  we  ap- 
propriated should  be  funded  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  makes  a  better 
case  than  I  can  myself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  made  a  good  case.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
wish  that  the  Senator  would  call  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  school  aid  for  chil- 


dren. However,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  amendment  passed  first. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  which  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  origintdly  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  today 
which  was  in  line  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  but  would  have 
provided  additional  funds  for  only  the 
Douglas  School  System  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base — a  school  in  my  State  which 
has  been  forced  to  close  its  doors  for 
want  of  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  jom  instead  in  this 
broadened  effort  to  resSnie  a  total  of  228 
school  districts  across  the  country  which 
are  threatened  by  the  same  crisis. 

This  proposal  would  provide  some  $50.3 
million  for  school  districts  in  which  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  students'  parents 
live  and  work  on  a  Federal  installation. 
It  would  thus  concentrate  added  funds 
on  the  most  highly  impacted  districts — 
those  with  the  least  opportuntiy  to  make 
up  Federal  deficiencies  from  local  taxes. 

The  Douglas  School  System  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  that  problem,  and  I 
hope  we  will  think  carefully  about  its  cur- 
rent plight. 

This  may  not  be  important  to  budget 
cutters  here  in  Washington  but  it  is  vital 
to  parents,  teachers,  students,  and  the 
community  served  by  schools  such  as  the 
Douglas  System  near  Rapid  City. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  the  families 
of  the  3,325  children  who  attend  the 
Douglas  School  System  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  when  their  schools  closed  last 
Friday  because  the  OfiSce  of  Management 
and  Budget  would  not  relesise  the  $540,- 
000  necessary  to  keep  the  school  open. 
For  those  children  this  means  that  they 
will  not  attend  school  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  And  for  the  200  seniors,  it 
means  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete high  school  and  go  on  to  additional 
education. 

For  those  children  and  their  parents, 
how  this  came  about  is  less  important 
than  that  it  came  about.  But  for  those 
of  us  in  Washington,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  learn  this  lesson  of  bureau- 
cratic insensitivity. 

The  Douglas  School  System  exists  al- 
most entirely  to  educate  the  children  of 
Air  Force  personnel.  The  parents  of 
2,548  of  its  students  live  and  work  on  the 
base.  The  schools  also  have  169  students 
whose  service  parents  live  off  the  base 
and  148  children  of  civilian  Air  Force 
personnel.  Only  455  of  the  students  are 
children  of  parents  who  do  not  work  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  Federal  support  of  this  school  sys- 
tem is  in  no  sense  the  pork  barrel  that 
budget  bureaucrats  talk  about.  The  par- 
ents of  87.3  percent  of  the  children  in 
these  schools  serve  their  country  directly 
and  the  parents  of  all  but  490  of  them 
work  at  the  Air  Force  base. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  Federal 
Government's  obligation  to  assist  in  edu- 
cating the  sons  and  daughters  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  school  system  made  up  its  budget 
based  on  Federal  assistance  in  prior 
years. 

However,  the  President  twice  vetoed 
appropriations  for  federally  imp>acted 
school  districts  and  then  impounded 
funds  imder  the  continuing  resolution 
Congress  adopted  in  the  wake  of  the  sec- 
ond veto.  Last  week  the  White  House  re- 
leased some  $415  million  dollars  for  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  much  of  it  for  af- 
fluent suburban  areas.  But  no  funds  were 
released  for  the  Douglas  School  System. 
And  still  impounded  are  $220,400,000. 

I  think  those  funds  should  be  relesised 
and  I  think  they  are  being  imconstitu- 
tionally  withheld.  But  we  csumot  deal 
with  that  issue  today.  There  is  too  little 
time. 

There  are  34  school  days  left  in  the 
school  year  for  the  children  of  Ellsworth 
Air  Force  Base.  There  are  less  than  2 
months  left  for  the  seniors  to  get  their 
diplomas.  And  they  need  our  assistance 
now  if  the  Douglas  schools  are  to  open 
their  doors  again  this  year. 

The  school  system  has  done  everything 
it  can  to  keep  the  schools  open.  Local 
citizens  have  already  been  taxed  to  the 
limit  permitted  by  the  South  Dakota 
Constitution.  The  schools  pared  needed 
educational  services  to  the  bone.  And  the 
school  system  even  tried  to  borrow  the 
money  from  a  bank  to  stay  open.  But  the 
bank  turned  down  the  funds  because  the 
Office  of  Education  said  the  President's 
budget  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  did 
not  make  allowance  for  the  Douglas 
School  System  to  remain  open  this  year. 

So  the  choice  of  keeping  this  school 
system  open  falls  on  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. Unless  we  appropriate  the  funds, 
the  teachers  will  not  be  paid  and  the 
children  of  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  will 
not  go  to  school  again  this  year. 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  would, 
if  adopted,  appropriate  the  minimum 
amount  of  f  imds  this  and  227  other  school 
systems  in  10  different  States  need  to  re- 
main open  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  The 
amount  in  this  year's  $250  billion  budget 
is  not  large — only  $50  million.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  children  whose  parents 
serve  our  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  the  hope  that  the  administration 
will  make  this  amendment  moot  by  exer- 
cising its  emergency  authority  and  re- 
leasing the  funds  necessary  to  reopen  the 
Douglas  School.  A  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic policy  need  not  be  blind  to  the 
education  of  service  children. 

I  know  that  decisions  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  made  by  lower-level  bureau- 
crats following  a  broad  directive  to  cut 
expenditures.  But  certainly  those  deci- 
sions can  be  reversed.  I  truly  hope  that 
our  voices  will  be  heard  downtown  and 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  will  release  the 
necessary  fimds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  in  my 
opening  statement,  this  amendment  and 
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any  other  am^idments  that  may  be 
agreed  to  In  the  pending  WU  may  well 
jeopardize  the  enactment  of  thla  Joint 
resolution  before  adjournment. 

I  have  just  talked  with  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  is  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  he  hsks 
some  doubt  that  we  can  get  action  on  the 
joint  resolution  If  amendments  are  at- 
tached to  the  resolution. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  basically  a  good 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  do  whatever  we  can 
In  conference.  If  we  can  have  a  confer- 
ence, and  try  to  keep  It  In  this  urgent 
supplemental  request. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  to 
provide  that  school  districts  whose  en- 
rollment is  composed  of  at  least  25  per- 
cent category  "A"  students  shall  be 
authorized  to  receive  funding  at  100  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  874.  Without  such  a  provision,  there 
are  scho<d  systems,  such  as  the  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak.,  system,  that  quite  simply 
could  not  continue  to  operate  or  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  dependents  of  military 
personnel.  The  financial  burden  would 
be  too  great. 

Even  those  who  urge  wide  reform  In 
our  basic  Impact  aid  legislation  agree 
on  the  principle  that  impact  funds  should 
reach  those  school  districts  which  bear 
an  actual  economic  loss  becai;se  of  the 
Federal  presence  within,  or  near,  the 
school  district.  The  amendment  under 
consideration  will  authorize  the  granting 
of  this  much  needed  aid  to  such  schocd 
districts.  It  is  simple  justice  to  provide 
these  school  districts  with  this  assist- 
ance. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMmiCK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senat<»' 
from  Ncffth  Dakota,  Mr.  Youhg.  Colo- 
rado has  two  large  military  bases  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs  which  Im- 
I>act  heavily  on  those  school  districts. 

To  hold  "A"  and  "B"  students  at  54 
percent  of  entitlement  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  these  districts.  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  Impact  aid, 
I  intend  to  introduce  additional  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  »iinn hating  the  abuses  by 
preserving  the  program  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  school  districts  with  significant 
numbers  of  "A"  students  have  a  great 
and  immediate  need  for  relief  from  the 
freeze  at  the  54  percent  of  entitlement 
level. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish  that 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  IL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  This 
amendment  would  autliorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  increased  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  the  education  of  3-A  stu- 
dents under  Public  Law  874.  It  has  two 
provisions.  It  would  continue  the  100  per- 
cent funding  for  3-A  students  where  they 
represent  25  percent  or  more  of  the  en- 
rollment in  a  school  district,  and  It 
would  provide  90  percent  entitlement  for 


all  other  3-A  students.  T  "he  3-A  stixlents 


are  those  whose  parents 


live  on  military 


bases  or  other  Federal  la  ad 

Mr.  President,  I  do^t  brieve  that 
anyone  questions  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  full  en- 
titlement for  the  edocabon  of  children 
of  military  families  livh  g  on  bases.  The 
States  and  local  siibdlv  slons,  including 
school  districts,  realize  little  If  any  tax 
revenue  from  these  ba^es.  There  Is  no 
property  tax,  real  or  peifeonal.  There  are 
no  sales  taxes  on  purchases  made  on  the 
bases  throi^h  facDities  »uch  as  commis- 
saries, post  exchanges,  base  exchanges, 
gasoline  stations  or  the  like.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  although  these  Federal  insti- 
tutions may  generate  larte  payrolls,  there 
is  no  way  for  the  local  Ichool  district  to 
tap  these  funds.  1 

The  impact  aid  progiam  is  merely  a 
tax  replacement  payment  for  the  cost  to 
the  school  district  of  orovldlng  educa- 
tion for  children  of  federally  employed 
families.  These  local  scbicd  districts  can- 
not afford  to  provide  high-quality  educa- 
tion for  these  children  at  a  continued 
financialloss. 

In  South  Carolina.  2S  school  districts 
depend  heavily  on  the  r  sceipt  of  impact 
aid  to  provide  the  best  educational  op- 
portunity for  their  students.  In  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  alone,  over  13,000  students  who 
are  eligible  for  impact  aid  are  emolled 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  strongly  support 
and  applaud  President  ^  Ixon  in  the  fight 
against  infiation,  I  do  :iot  believe  that 
massive  cuts  are  in  ord<  r  in  the  impact 
aid  program.  It  is  a  sou  id  program  and 
an  efifective  program.  : ;  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  si  pport  it,  and  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  ame  idment  In  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  CPFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Pijesldent,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  tlie 
remainder  of  my  time.   I 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakotii.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  a  rreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre  ddent.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  w  ilch  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Prea  Ident,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oii  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi  esldent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washlngi  m  yield  to  me 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFF  [CER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Aricansas  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Wffl  tie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  so  that  1  may  ask  some 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  b  bve  a  little  time 
left.  The  Senator  from  Nbrth  Dakota  has 
not  used  any  time  on  the  bill,  has  he? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  tl*  Senator  what- 
ever time  he  wants  on  t  ke  Ull. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  an  i  sure  I  atuOl  me 
less  than  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  ^he  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  ^8ld«it,  we 
have  Just  enacted  an  amei  dment  to  take 
care  of  the  category  3-4  children,  so- 
called.  Those  are  the  bbys  and  girls 
whose  parents  both  live  [and  work  on 
Federal  property.  This  category  3-A  chil- 
dren that  Senator  YouNtfs  amendment 
would  take  care  of  were  tihe  children  of 
people  working  on  air  ba^es  throughout 
the  country,  arid  of  course  "we  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  be  sure  that  we  pay 
for  an  adequate  and  substantial  educa- 
tion for  the  chlldrwi  of  those  men  whom 
we  send  to  air  bases,  especially  in  these 
far-fltmg  places  such  as  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  and  other  pldces. 

But  we  have  another  grotip  of  3-A 
children,  the  boy^  and  girls  who  live  on 
Indian  reservations.  They  live  on  trust 
property.  Many  of  their  piirents  work  on 
reservations,  and  they  are  i  mder  category 
3-A  just  as  surely  and  importantly  as 
those  whose  parents  are  la  the  military 
services.  I  want  to  know,  what  Is  the 
status  of  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  on 
Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  iPresldent.  the 
status  of  the  group,  which  Includes  the 
Indians  the  Senator  talks  about,  are  en- 
titled, upon  the  release  of  Che  money,  to  a 
100  percent  of  their  entitlement,  and 
also  they  are  entitled  to  a  100  percent 
entitlement  under  the  libung  amend- 
ment we  just  adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  would  provide  about 
$10  million  additional  for  Indians  living 
on  Federal  land. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Living  on  Federal 
land,  and  either  not  wo: 'king — a  good 
many  of  them  are  imempic  yed — or  work- 
ing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  :  federal  lands, 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  They  ill  come  Into 
that  designation  of  categc  ry  A  children. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  So  th4y,  too,  would 
have  100  percent  reimbursement  for 
their  educatim? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  imder- 
standlng  of  what  Is  intended,  and  let 
this  colloquy  be  understood  to  say  that 
we  hope  they  wUl  get  it. 

Mr.    METCALF.    I    urjdei-stand 

hopefulness  all  the  way  town  the  line, 
but  the  purpose  of  this  ai^endment  Is  to 

provide  that  parents  of 

work  on  Indian  reservations  will  sUU 
get  the  3-A  funds? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Theji 
titled  to  the  full  amount 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank 


are  still  en- 


AICEMSlaOfT  NO. 


the  Senator. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can  up  my 

Amendment  No.  88. 

The  PRESIDING  OFJPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clert:  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendbient. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presldeull,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  filrther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlsi  ensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Peix's  amaidment  (No.  U)  is  as 
follows: 

On  pi«e  2.  beglimliHr  w«i  line  8.  strike 
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out  all  down  through  line  17,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

HIGHEB  EDtJCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  subparts  1  ($504,500,000)  and 
2  ($130,100,000)  of  part  A  and  part  C  ($237,- 
400,000)  ol  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $872,000,000  to  re- 
main available  untU  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  propose  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  Especially  an  appro- 
priations bill  which  has  the  urgency  of 
this  bill.  However,  present  conditions  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  with  our 
students  compel  me  to  raise  a  question 
about  the  actions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  Joint  resolution  as  they 
affect  student  assistance.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which,  by  many.  Is  con- 
sidered a  landmark  measure  placing  the 
Federal  Government  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  equality  of  opportunity  for  post- 
secondary  education  for  all  -tudents. 

It  was  with  that  act  that  ihe  Congress 
established  the  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  under  which  every 
student  is  entitled  to  an  award  grant  of 
$1,400  minus  the  amount  that  a  student's 
family  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  toward  his  or  her  education. 
The  basic  grant  program  was  never  es- 
tablished to  replace  the  existing  student 
aid  program.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  existing  programs  would 
be  supplemental  to  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  insure  this,  we  placed 
mlnimiun  levels  of  appropriations  which 
are  necessary  for  existing  programs  be- 
f(H«  basic  grant  payments  may  be  made. 

During  the  last  3  months  there  has 
been  considerable  confusion  and,,  if  this 
confusion  continues,  there  will  be  chaos. 
This  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  administration,  in  spite  of  our  legis- 
lated congressional  mtent,  made  budget 
recommendations  which  had  the  effect 
of  terminating  the  supplemental  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  and 
the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram— which  is  iisually  referred  to  as  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 
I  oppose  the  administration's  position  on 
terminating  these  two  programs  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  actions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejected  the  administration's 
recommendations  by  appropriating 
funds  for  these  two  programs.  I  laud  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  acting 
quickly  and  for  making  it  clear  that  we 
will  not  terminate  the  supplemental 
grant  program  or  the  direct  student  loan 
program.  However,  I  believe  the  House 
went  too  far  in  Its  decision  and,  in  doing 
so,  has  taken  action  which  would  effec- 
tively destroy  much  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  basic  grant  program.  The  House 
amendment  made  allowance  for  $122 
million  for  basic  grants,  of  which  $11 
miUion  Is  to  be  used  for  administration 
of  the  program.  I  believe  that  the  House 
language  on  its  face  gives  a  very  good 
argument  against  adoption  of  the  House 
approach.  Under  that  amendment  It 
takes  $11  million  to  administer  $1111 
million  In  basic  grants. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  kmd  of  in- 
efficiency In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
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funds  would  make  us  look  ridiculous.  I 
can  foresee  a  situation  where  the  average 
award  of  the  average  basic  grant  would 
be  about  $80  and  the  average  cost  of 
making  that  grant  would  be  about  $10. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious  In- 
eflBciency  in  expending  Federal  money. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  budget  request  for 
student  assistance  is  distributed  among 
the  various  programs. 

The  House  allowance  for  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grants  is  $210.3 
million.  This  amount  exceeds  the  $200 
million  authorization  in  the  law.  More- 
over, It  exceeds  by  $80.2  million  the 
amount  required  by  law  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  supplemental  grants. 

The  House  aUows  $270.2  million  for 
the  college  work-study  program.  This 
amount  exceeds  the  budget  request  by 
$20.2  million  and  it  exceeds  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  law  by  $32.8  million. 

The  House  allowance  provides  for 
$269.4  million  for  direct  student  loans. 
The  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
direct  student  loans  was  enacted  with 
the  first  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
last  year  and  therefore  an  appropriation 
for  this  year  is  not  required  by  law.  The 
effect  of  the  House  amendment  is  to 
"forward-fimd"  the  dh^ct  loan  program. 
Historically,  the  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  "current-year"  funded  so 
that  appropriations  for  the  1973-74 
school  year  would  normally  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  am  in  favor  of 
forward-funding  this  program.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  forward-funding  ought 
to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  basic 
grant  program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  that  the  existing  stu- 
dent assistance  program  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. This  Is  required  by  law  through 
fiscal  year  1975.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
they  ought  to  be  continued  at  the  level 
provided  by  the  House,  If  those  levels  are 
at  the  expense  of  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide $504.5  million  for  the  basic  grant 
progi-am.  This  provides  for  an  average 
basic  grant  of  $320.  My  amendment  also 
makes  provision  for  funding  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant 
program  at  the  level  required  by  law, 
$130.1  million.  It  provides  for  funding  the 
college  work-study  program  at  the  mini- 
mum level  required  by  law.  $237.4  mil- 
lion. 

My  amendment  also  defers  funding 
the  direct  student  loan  program  imtll 
either  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  1973  is  considered  or 
until  the  regular  appropriations  bill  for 
1974  is  before  us.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  amendment  In  no  way 
prejudices  the  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram. It  simply  defers  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  a  later  date,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  historical  practice  in  re- 
spect to  this  program. 

As  I  said  earher,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance I  offer  this  amendment.  I  would 
not  have  done  so  unless  some  very  spe- 
cific circumstances  had  arisen.  When  I 
first  realized  the  effect  of  the  House  ac- 


tion on  student  assistance,  I  began  to 
work  on  a  method  for  preserving  the 
basic  grant  program.  This  amendment 
was  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the 
administration  and  represents  a  com- 
promise by  the  administration.  I  want  to 
compliment  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, Assistant  Secretary  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  and  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion John  Ottina,  and  their  staffs,  for 
their  willingness  to  compromise  their 
position.  As  with  all  compromises,  not 
all  parties  are  happy,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  entirely  pleased  with  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  have  hoped  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  have  seen  fit  to  raise 
the  dollar  figure  from  $872  million  to  a 
higher  figure  which  would  have  done 
justice  to  all  of  the  existing  programs, 
and  funded  the  basic  grant  program  ade- 
quately. However,  the  administration 
was  unwilling  to  increase  the  total 
amoimt  for  the  student  aid  package  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  we  are  fortimate  in  that 
the  administration  is  willing  to  continue 
to  fund  the  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  and  at  least 
delay  a  decision  on  the  direct  student 
loan  progrsun  until  the  next  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  should  be  before  us 
in  late  May. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  would  meet  the  requirements 
and  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  that 
Congress  has  previously  enacted,  and 
would  avoid  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done  by  its  action;  it  com- 
pletely turned  around,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  the  whole  thrust 
and  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  educa- 
tion amendments  of  last  year. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  very  much  indeed 
that  this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to, 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  imable  to  be  present  when  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  met,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  my  imderstanding  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  committee  and  of  all 
concerned  to  expedite  this  urgent  meas- 
ure. In  order  to  expedite  it — ^how  long 
did  the  Senator  yield  me?  Five  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  much  time  as  the  Sena- 
tor desires. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  expedite  it, 
to  avoid  amending  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
need  for  a  conference. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  owe  an  apology 
to  my  chairman  of  the  HEW  subcom- 
mittee, because  with  that  understanding 
I  authorized  him  to  state,  when  he  stated 
It  for  himself,  to  Include  me  in  his  state- 
ment that  we  should  report  the  bill  with- 
out amendment.  However,  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  the  committee — and  I 
was  not  in  town — a  letter  came  up  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnitson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
signed  by  Caspar  Weinberger,  which  ad- 
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vocatcd  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  Is  being  offered  now  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  (Jae  letter  but  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  3. 1973. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnvson, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    US.    Senate,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnttson:  On  April  12, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.J. 
Res.  496,  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  I  want  to 
give  my  views  concerning  the  (872  million 
Included  In  that  bill  for  student  assistance 
programR  administered  by  the  OfQce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased 
by  two  aspects  of  tbe  House  action: 

1.  The  decision  to  Include  the  student  aid 
funds  In  the  urgent  supplemental,  and 

3.  Tbe  fact  that  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided for  student  assistance  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  President's  original  budget. 

The  Administration  requested  eturly  ac- 
tion on  these  financial  aid  programs  so 
that  students  and  their  families  as  well  as 
Institutions  of  higher  education  could 
make  plans  for  next  fall.  We  can  all  agree 
that  it  Is  extremely  important  that  action 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  before  the  Euter 
recess. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  next  steps,  I  urge  you  to 
revise  the  distribution  of  student  assistance 
funds  contained  in  the  House  bill.  It  is  our 
strong  view  that  an  equitable  student  as- 
sistance program  is  only  possible  if  the 
primary  emphasis  is  given  to  the  new  Basic 
Opportunity  Grants  program  authorized  in 
P.L.  92-318,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  Instead  of  establishing  this  priority, 
the  House  has  placed  only  a  token  amount 
Into  this  program — an  amount  which  will 
distort  the  objectives  of  the  legislation 
and  the  President's  commitment  to  remove 
financial  barriers  to  education  for  all  qual- 
ified men  and  women. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  President's  budget 
requested  •632  million  for  the  Basic  Opp<M-- 
tunity  Grants  program  and  9260  million  for 
the  College  Work-Study  program  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  request  is  based  on  our  view 
that  all  eligible  students  in  institutions  of 
poetsecondary  education  should  receive  as- 
sistance, in  an  amount  based  on  their  need, 
through  the  Basic  Grant  program  and  that 
this  assistance  is  to  be  supplemented  by  Col- 
lege Work-Study  funds,  the  two  Federally 
authorized  loan  programs,  State  and  private 
sources  of  aid,  and  student  employment. 

Under  existing  programs,  it  was  possible  for 
some  students  to  have  their  total  need  met 
through  Federal  aid  while  other  students  may 
have  received  only  a  portion  or  possibly  none 
of  tbe  funds  they  needed  to  attend  the  in- 
stitution of  their  choice.  Our  budget  propoeal, 
which  we  think  is  far  more  equitable,  would 
make  certain  that  all  students  who  are  In 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  go  to  college 
will  receive  some  aid — based  solely  on  the 
cost  of  education  and  the  ability  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  contribute  toward  It. 

The  House  action,  however,  placed  its  em- 
phasis on  continuing  existing  programs,  as 
follows : 

Program  and  amount  in  millions 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity 

Grants $123.1 

Supplemental     Educational     Oppor- 
tunity Grants aiO.8 

CoUege  Wwk-Study 270.2 


Direct  Student  Loans. 


Total 
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369.4 


873.0 
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This  action  would  rat  uce  financial  aid 
through  our  1973  Basic  Grant  program  to 
9133  million.  At  this  funding  lev^,  the  aver- 
age award  per  student  would  be  980.  At  the 
same  time,  the  maximum '  award  that  a  stu- 


dent would  receive  would 


levels,  a  poor  student  slulply  could  not  put 
together  a  package  whichfwould  permit  him 
to  go  to  school. 

We,  therefore,  propose 
alternative  to  the  House 
asking  that  you  adopt  the 
proposal  in  total.  We  thlni  that  a  reasonable 
adjustment  can  be  made  v  bich  would  permit 
a  significant  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram while  at  the  same 
statutory  minimums  for 
contained  in  tbe  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  We,  therefore,  propc^  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  following  fund^g  levels  for  stu- 
dent assistance 


to  the  Senate  an 
hctlon.  We  are  not 
President's  budget 


time  meeting  the 
existing  programs 


Program  and  amoui  t 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants 

Supplemental  Educationa 

Opportunity  Grants- 
College   Work-Study 


Total 


be  9210.  At  these 


At  millions 

9504.503 


130.  097 
237.  400 

872.  000 


This  ai^roach  would  p  >rmlt  the  Office  of 
Education  to  Initiate  a  Ba^lc  Grants  program 
under  which  the  average 
would  be  approximately  $320,  while  the 
maximum  would  be  9840.  As  I  have  previous- 
ly noted,  the  propoeal  eniphasizee  tbe  Basic 
Grants  program,  which  la  tbe  only  program 
designed  to  reach  all  stadents  who  are  In 
need.  In  addition,  this  program  provides  sup- 
port directly  to  students  and  allows  them 
the  opportunity  to  meike;  their  own  choices 
about  their  educational  g^ls  without  regard 
to  funds  available  in  any  jparticular  State  or 
institution.  j 

As  further  noted,  the  proposal  would  meet 
the  funding  requirement^  contained  in  Pi. 
92-318,  the  Education  Aniendments  of  1972, 
by  providing  the  necessary  tunounts  for  Col- 
lege Work-Study  and  SupplementcJ  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants.  Additional  funds 
are  not  proposed  for  the  Olreot  Student  Loan 
program  since  funds  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  currant  academic  year, 
and  this  program  has  not  heretofore  been 
a  forward-funded  prograto.  Continuation  of 
this  program  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
request. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  our  alternate 
proposal  establishes  the  oprrect  priorities  tot 
student  assistance  and  kveets  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  for  the  funding  of  existing 
programs.  I  iirge  the  Seoate  to  revise  the 
House  bill  as  I  have  requi  isted. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  than  c  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sei  lator  iroca.  Rhode 
Island  has  already  clearly  and  succinctly 
indicated  the  reasons  for  his  amend- 
ment. This  is  called  ato  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  >ill  because  it  is 
urgent,  as  the  name  unplies.  It  is  in 
here  to  take  care  of  tie  coming  college 
school  year  which  begais  next  fall. 

In  my  many  years  in  this  body,  I 
learned  a  long,  long  tfane  ago  never  to 
vote  against  or  fall  tf  vote  for  some- 
thing that  I  believed 
suggestion  or  promise 
vote  for  it  today  I  would  get  a  chance  to 
do  it  next  week,  the  ?eek  after,  or  In 
the  next  couple  of  mwi  hs.  While  I  never 
questioned   the    comp  &te   sincerity 


in  on  someone's 
tJiat  if  I  did  not 


idment  offered 
3r  from  North 


$269,400,000  go 
student  loans. 


such  promises,  I  learned  through  the 
years  that  that  does  not  filways  happen 
in  the  legislative  processj 

It  is  said  that  some  of  {the  things  not 
taken  care  of  in  this  bill  will  be  taken 
care  of  shortly  in  a  supplemental  bill. 
We  have  been  discussing,  holding  hear- 
ings, and  batting  the  ball  back  and  forth 
on  this  supplemental  bill — not  this 
urgent  one,  but  the  main  i  one — for  some 
weeks  now,  if  not  months,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  go  through. 

The  bare  facts  are,  onel  we  have  to  go 
to  conference  any  way,  because  an 
.  amendment  has  already  ^een  adopted  to 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  The 
idea  we  should  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
because  it  would  send  us  to  conference 
is  out  the  window,  becaijse  we  must  go 
to  conference  on  the  ame 
by  the  distinguished  Ser 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Two,  as  we  know,  the  I  House  version 
and  the  amendment  of  thie  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  total  dollars  and  cents, 
ar;e  identically,  the  sam^.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  not  adding  one  sin- 
gle dollar  to  this  particular  bill.  The 
total  in  each  case,  the  HcMise  version  and 
the  version  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  froih  Rhode  Island,  are  each 
$872  million.  The  only  question  is  in  the 
distribution.  That  is  th^  meat  in  the 
coconut. 

In  the  House  version, 
to  the  national  direct 
That  is  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Well,  now,  most  of  that  money  would 
not  be  spent  until  the  next  year  and 
maybe  the  year  after  next — and  I  am 
referring  to  school  years]  here.  It  would 
not  be  spent  this  year.  It  J  b  appropriating 
ahead. 

Therefore,  this  urgen;  supplemental 
bill  is  no  place  for  thai  funding.  It  is 
advanced  funding. 

The  Important  and  necessary  fxmding 
to  go  into  this  bill — the  most  Impor- 
tant— Is  the  basic  opportunity  grant, 
which  is  a  new  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  promises 
to  be  a  wise  and  effectiv^  step  in  aiding 
higher  education  in  this  country  that 
should  go  into  effect  at  ^nce. 

Under  the  House  bill,  ottly  $122  million, 
roughly,  will  go  to  that. 

Under  the  amendmmt  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  it  will  be  $504,503,- 
000. 

Now,  if  we  take  the '  House  version 
imder  this  necessary  program,  according 
to  the  Secretary's  letter,  the  average 
basic  grant  award  to  stijdents  would  be 
$80.  The  top  grant  that  a  student  could 
get  imder  this  would  be  only  $210. 

Now,  the  students  wiio  really  need 
grants — and,  pardon  r  le, 
more — ^but  the  students  who  really  need 
this  help  are  not  going  1o  be  able  to  go 
to  college  on  an  average 
a  maximum  of  only  $21C 

Under  the  amendment 
from  Rhode  Island,  the 
be   $230   and   the   maxlinum,   in   cases 
where  it  is  clearly  necejsary,  would  be 
$840,  and  that  would  be 
with  the  criteria  sent  up 
the  Department,  which 
at  once  unless  within  the 


of     Congress  should  reject  tl  le  criteria. 


of  only  $80  or 

of  the  Senator 
average  would 


in  accordance 
to  Congress  by 
(Fill  take  effect 
necessary  time 
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So  this  makes  this  urgent  appropria- 
tion bill  effective.  It  makes  very  cent 
count  for  next  year.  It  does  not  include 
advance  funding.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  conference  anyway,  I 
appeal  not  only  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  for 
the  tidmlnlstratlon,  I  appeal  because  I 
feel  very  deeply,  personally,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  understands  what  the 
question  is  and  it  will  feel  very  strongly 
also,  that  this  effective  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

I  repeat  as  I  started — that  the  Young 
amendment  is  going  to  necessitate  going 
to  conference  anyway.  This  does  not  de- 
lay the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  2  or  3 
minutes. 

I  do  not  disagree  too  often  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I 
think  this  will  delay  enactment  of  the 
bill  considerably.  The  Senate  is  going  to 
begin  a  recess  tomorrow.  Nearly  half  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  left  already, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  just  did  some  check- 
ing. 

The  matter  we  are  talking  about  can 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  second  supple- 
mental. This  bill  Is  for  an  emergency. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Pell 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  con- 
tinuing national  defense  loans  to  stu- 
dents and  for  expanding  the  BOG  pro- 
gram. The  BOO  program  has  yet  to  be 
implemmted. 

We  can  increase  the  level  of  fimding 
for  the  BOO  program,  if  we  want  to,  in 
the  second  supplemental.  They  are  not 
ready  yet  for  full  implementation.  We 
have  ahnost  $900  million  that  we  are 
going  to  consider  for  the  BOG  program 
in  the  next  3  or  4  weeks.  I  do  not  see  the 
urgency  about  this  at  all.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  no  student  aid 
bill  at  all. 

Unless  the  House  will  turn  over  a  vote 
of  367  to  zero  and  change  their  minds. 
I  have  had  too  much  experience  with 
them  to  think  they  will  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  spend  20 
minutes  on  the  impacted  aid  amendment 
in  conference.  If  the  House  is  going  to 
be  adamant,  Senator  Young  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  know  what  they 
may  or  may  not  have  to  do. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  serves  any  great 
purpose.  All  the  major  educational  as- 
sociations—every one  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to— support  the  House  and 
Senate  Committee  version,  it  Is  not  that 
they  do  not  support  the  version  Senator 
Pell  Is  talking  about.  What  they  do  not 
want  in  this  particular  supplemental  bill 
is  any  more  delay— because  they  think 
It  is  going  to  foul  up  all  of  these  proven 
programs  until  BOG  gets  going.  We  have 
no  assurance  that  BOG's  Is  yet  ready  to 
go.  The  BOG'S  program  is  going  to  take 
agreat  deal  of  work  on  the  computers. 
They  do  not  even  have  a  ccwnputer  sys- 
tem set  up  to  handle  this  at  HEW. 

Why  not  wait  until  the  second  supple- 
mental or  the  regular  bill?  What  is  the 
difference?  I  do  not  understand  the 
difference,  unless  the  Senator— and  per- 
haps he  does  not  say  so— wants  to  cut 
out  all  these  other  programs.  That  could 
be  the  effect  of  It.  There  are  only  60  days 
to  go  until  we  consider  almost  |1  billion 


for  BOG.  What  Is  the  urgency?  That 
is  what  I  do  not  see.  I  think  the  House 
did  not  see  it,  either. 

I  am  for  the  Senator's  program,  but 
some  of  these  things  have  to  be  phased  in 
and  phased  out,  and  not  Just  say  that 
they  are  all  done.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  less  funds  are  provided  for 
work  study. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  $237.4  million, 
which  is  exactly  $32.2  million  less  than 
the  House  allowance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  work-study, 
then,  there  is  less  money  than  was  avail- 
able last  year.  I  will  put  the  flgm-e  in  the 
Record — $270  million  versus  $237  mil- 
Uon  now.  For  student  loans,  no  money  is 
provided  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Going  for  a  minute  to  the 
national  direct  student  loans,  there  has 
already  been  distributed  to  the  colleges, 
through  this  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $293 
million,  which  Is  adequate  to  handle  all 
national  defense  student  loan  programs 
and  demands  imtil  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  For  ongoing  years,  this  Is  where 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  would  handle  it,  not  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental. 

The  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
House  approach  is  that  it,  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  which  was  never  voted 
on  separately  at  all,  completely  alters 
the  authorizing  legislation.  There  was  no 
rollcall  vote  on  it  whatsoever.  The  floor 
amendment  turned  around  the  whole 
emphasis  of  the  higher  education  bill 
that  we  passed  last  year. 

If  there  has  been  one  friend  of  higher 
education  and  education  In  general,  it 
has  been  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  know  well  his  sympathy  for  these  pro- 
grams, with  good  counsel.  I  recall  his 
advice  of  last  year,  when  he  said  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Do  not  count  on  these 
funds.  Authorizations  are  not  appropria- 
tions." He  was  absolutely  right,  and  I 
accept  that.  But  what  I  do  not  accept  is 
when  the  change  in  emphasis  is  made. 
I  would  have  accepted  a  reduced  amount 
if  everything  had  been  reduced;  but  with 
the  new  base  of  the  basic  opportimlty 
grants,  it  has  been  gutted  Into  a  ridicu- 
lous situation,  so  that,  in  order  to  handle 
them,  they  would  be  spending  about  $12 
for  each  $85  grant  that  was  made. 

This  in  my  view,  would  make  the  pro- 
gram look  ridiculous;  and  I  think  this 
may  be  the  intent,  in  part,  of  the  House 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  my  colleagues 
realize  how  this  was  arrived  at.  It  was 
not  arrived  at  as  a  considered  decision 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  passed  by  rollcall  votes 
separately. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  with  some  additional  money  for 
BOG'S  which  we  can  put  in  the  second 
supplemental;  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider close  to  $1  bUlion  in  the  regular 
bill.  What  Is  the  urgency  to  do  it  right 
now? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  this  far  better  than  I.  When  we 
see  the  intent  of  legislation  changed  and 
thwarted  and  distorted  as  Uiese  ratios 
do,  there  can  be  a  slip  between  the  good 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  what  actually  emerges,  particu- 


larly when  the  House  wants  to  distort 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  intention  of  legisla- 
tion, he  knows  where  the  slips  have 
been. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  entertain  all 
of  these  things  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks, 
when  we  come  back  from  the  Easter 
recess.  What  is  the  urgency  about  this? 
Mr.  PELL.  Because  if  this  once  gets  the 
stamp  of  law  on  it,  I  think  it  will  do  real 
harm  to  the  whole  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  only  for  this 
fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  realize  that;  but  unless 
this  is  handled  by  May  15,  it  will  be  too 
late.  If  money  is  not  appropriated  by 
then,  it  will  be  too  late  for  this  year. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  have  it  out  this 
coming  year.  This  is  so  Important  that 
I  would  be  wUling  to  delay  the  program, 
rather  than  distort  it  in  order  that  this 
new  concept  can  really  come  Into  being. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Is    the    Senator 
speaking  on  his  time? 
Mr.  PELL.  On  my  time. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  the  work  study  program  has 
not  been  a  good  program? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  an  excellent  program, 
and  it  should  continue,  and  it  does. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  the  direct  loan  program  is 
not  a  good  program? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  Is  excellent,  and  it  should 
continue. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  going  to  meet 
the  needs  for  the  BOG's  program  as  we 
go  along.  There  Is  no  urgency  to  meet  it 
for  the  next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Two  weeks  can  stretch  to 
four  and  to  six.  In  2  weeks  the  supple- 
mental education  opportimlty  grants  and 
the  college  work  study  programs  could 
be  raised  just  as  easily. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  he  is  apt  to  lose 
it  in  conference  then  there  will  be  a 
mark  against  it  and  we  may  have  no 
urgent  supplemental  on  student  aid  at 
all.  The  Senator  does  not  mean  that  he 
would  rather  not  have  the  students  go  to 
school  at  all  if  they  have  to  be  fimded 
under  the  present  programs. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  should  get  the  new  con- 
cept established  without  distortion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  going  to  get 
BOG'S  funded  properly.  We  have  the 
money  for  BOG's  start-up  In  now. 
We  listened  to  all  the  testimony.  They  are 
phasing  It  in  as  fast  as  they  can.  We 
can  give  the  BOG's  program  more  in  the 
second  supplemental,  if  it  is  needed,  and 
close  to  $1  billion  In  the  regular  fiscal 
1974  bill.  We  are  working  on  all  of  this 
now. 

Mr.  PELL.  They  certainly  want  it,  or 
they  would  not  be  pressing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Who  is  "they"? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  administration.  We 
have  been  working  together,  the  admin- 
istration and  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is  go- 
ing to  lose  this  student  aid  bill  altogether. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then,  we  will  get  another 
goodbilL 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When? 

Mr.  PELXi.  I  would  hope  In  the  next 
supplemental. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  leave  this  BOG's  problem  for 
the  next  supplemental? 

Mr.  PELXi.  This  bill  places  into  law  a 
concept  we  got  away  from  In  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
we  were  caught  unprepared  by  this  when 
the  House  acted  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  never 
intended  it  to  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  wanted  to  attend  to 
this  business  in  the  regular  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know,  but  now  we 
are  moving  on  this  matter  ahead  of  time. 
We  have  money  in  there  for  BOG's.  We 
are  going  to  give  them  more  money  in  the 
next  3  or  4  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Senator  is  in  effect  going  to  cut  all  the 
other  programs,  and  all  the  people  who 
run  the  schools  are  worried  to  death 
about  It. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  forgive 
me,  there  are  those  who  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Student  Lobby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Student  Lobbt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17. 1973. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  National  Student  Lob- 
by, representing  over  1.5  million  college 
and  university  students,  urges  your  support 
for  the  PeU  Amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 496  to  be  voted  on  today.  The  Pell 
version  of  the  student  financial  assistance 
appropriation  Is  in  a  form  more  useful  to 
students,  while  not  exceeding  either  the 
House  version  of  the  resolution  or  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  The  programs  con- 
cerned are  the  Basic  Educational  Opportun- 
ity Grants  (BOO),  College  Work-Study 
(CW-S).  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  (EOG),  and  National  Direct 
Student  Loans  (NDSL) .  The  dollar  amounts 
(in  millions  of  dollars)  are  shown  below  for 
each  proposal: 


maintains 


across  the 
the  level  of  appro- 


Pell 
amend- 
ment 

House- 
passed 
version 

Budget 
request 

BOG 

CW-S 

504.5 
237.4 

122.1 
270.2 
210.3  .. 

622 
250 

EOG 

130.  J 

NDSL 

269.4  .. 

Totil 

872.0 

872.0 

872 

The  distribution  of  funds  as  proposed  by 
the  PeU  Amendment  is  In  a  form  more  useful 
to  students  because: 

(1)  The  PeU  Amendment  Includes  signifi- 
cant fimds  for  the  Basic  Grants  program. 
The  BOG'S  provide  between  $20O-«140O,  up  to 
V^  the  cost  of  education  to  the  student  per 
year.  This  "entitlement"  program  wUl  be  of 
great  value  In  achieving  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  to  education  that  Congress  es- 
tablished In  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  This  program  wUl  also  extend  aid  to 
students  In  proprietary,  technical,  and  voca- 
tional schools  that  have  previously  had  little 
or  no  access  to  federal  assistance. 

(2)  The  PeU  Amendment  maintains  ade- 
quate funds  for  College  Work-Study.  This 
program  subsidizes  non-profit  Institutions 
which  hire  needy  students.  The  program  pro- 
vides good  work  experience,  helps  the  often 
financially  pressed  institution,  and  provides 


a  means  of  earning  the  U  cost  not  provided 
by  BOG. 

(3)  The  Pell  Amei^ment 
the  Supplemental  Educa^onal  Oppcartunlty 
Grants.  The  EOG  progra|n  provides  grants 
to  students  in  great  need  but  ineligible  for 
BOG.  This  is  especially  important  to  private 
and  church-related  schools  with  tuitions  so 
high  that  BOG  covers  o^y  a  smaU  portion 
of  the  costs.  I 

(4)  The  Pell  Amendment  does  not  provide 
money  for  National  Direct  Student  Loans  at 
this  time.  NDSL,  which  p»ovldes  3%  loans  to 
students  while  constantly  generating  more 
loan  capital,  is  a  vital  pro-am.  This  program 
has  aways  been  "current  year  funded"  and 
normally  would  be  funded  out  of  the  FT  '74 
budget  for  the  academic  fear  beginning  this 
fall.  The  National  Studenit  Ixibby  recognizes 
that  for  the  student  assistance  package  to  be 
complete  for  next  fall  it  ip  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  Congress  fund  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  to  at  least  tht  $293  million  level 
in  Fiscal  Year  '74. 

For  these  reasons  we  ui  ge  your  support  of 
the   Pell   Amendment.   Sfudents 
country  wiU  be  watching 
priatlons  in  each  program 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

8l   rHBHTTNNER, 

Ed  ication  Director. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  ,^d  many  who 
would  disagree  with  yeu. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  both  si  ies.  If  there  were 
no  bill  I  would  not  ra:  se  the  issue,  but 
having  fought  as  hard  as  we  did  to  get 
the  change  of  emphat  Is  enacted,  it  is 
wrong  to  give  approva  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ar  other  thing.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Senfitor  gets  himself 
in  this  position  timewiae.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion how  he  feels  aboii  it.  I  know  how 
he  feels,  but  tlmewise.  Does  the  Senator 
know  who  got  us  in  th|s  mess?  The  ad- 
ministration, by  sendii^g  up  an  unrea- 
sonable budget.  Then,  at  noon  Friday 
before  we  met  they  wan  t  to  change  their 
minds,  and  the  Senatoq 
with  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  had  my  own  amendment 
which  was  considered  1 1  committee  and 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5,  which  Is 
pretty  close. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  s  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  T^ere 
tion  about  it.  I  am  for 
belong  on  an  urgent  supplemental  bill 
when  we  are  going  to  ake  care  of  It  In 
the  next  three  weeks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Tliree  wee  cs  can  be  too  late 
when  it  is  dragged  on  fcind  on. 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.  Ooes  the  Senator 
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goes  right  along 


is  no  ques- 
But  it  does  not 


ake  the  place  of 


course  not. 
briefed  the  Sen- 


do 


think  that  BOG's  will 
these  programs? 

Mr.  PELL.  Never. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oi 

Maybe  they  have  not 
ator  enough  yet.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  would  take  the  ijlace  of  National 
Defense  loans? 

Mr.  PELL.  Sally  Ma^  With  that  I 
not  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ebes  the  Senator 
know  when  that  is  goii  ig  to  start? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  associ  ition  is  supposed 
to  come  into  being  thiaj 

Mr.    MAGNUSON 
practically  phasing  th^t  out,  sooner  or 
later. 

Mr.  PELL.  No,  we  r^iuce  it  by  about 
$15  million. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  ihe  Senator  in 
favor  of  reducing  this  \(ork-study  pro 
gram? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  certainly  aim  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator  is 
advocating  It.  i 

Mr.  PELL.  Because  thd  new  grant  ad- 
vocates an  increase  of  aftnost  $400  mil- 
lion in  basic  grants.         T 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  il  will  be  months 
before  that  gets  moving  as  it  should. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  a  qiiestion  of  judg- 
ment. They  tell  me  they  jwant  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thai  is  the  trouble 
There  are  two  authorizations. 

Mr.  PELL.  All  I  know  i«  what  they  tell 
me.  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  hot  understand 
the  emergency.  This  is  am  urgent  bill,  re- 
served for  taking  care  df  emergencies. 
The  Senator  is  trying  jto  change  the 
whole  education  system  Jn  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  House  ftad  no  business 
attaching  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Come  with  me  to 
the  conference  and  tell  the  conferees 
they  had  no  business  doing  that.  That 
will  be  a  good  way  to  si  art:  "You  had 
no  business  doing  this."  JThen  we  would 
have  nothing  for  a  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     O 
yields  time? 

Mr.   PELL.   I  am  pr( 
back  the  remainder  of  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.Tpresident,  how 
much  time  have  I  remairtlng? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  22  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  7  minutes.  I 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  sugi 
of  a  quorum  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  i 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  halve  just  learned 
that  the  Senator  frcan  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  has  an  amendment  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  We  should  take 
time  for  a  quorum  call.     [ 

The  Senator  from  Col|rado  will  have 
his  own  time  If  he  submits  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  [of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
up  a  substitute  for  the  Bell  amendment 
and  ask  the  Clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFipER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  amendme 

The  legislative  clerk  rdad  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  as  follows 

strike  out  all  after  "viz:"  ^nd  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

On  page  2,  beginning  wlthlllne  8,  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  17,  a^d  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


ICER.     Who 

ired  to  yield 
time. 


st  the  absence 

[President,  will 
Boment? 


:oN 

tent  not  other- 
85,600.000)  and 
C  ($237,400,- 

0)  of  title  IV  of 
1965,  as  amend- 
avaUable   untu 


coming  year. 
rhe    Senator 


is 


HIGHER  E0UCA1 

For  carrying  out,  to  the 
wise  provided,  subparts  1  () 
2  ($130,100,000)  of  part  A, 
000)  and  part  E  ($120,00O,0( 
the  Higher  Education  Act  ol 
ed,   $872,000,000   to   remali 
June  30. 1974. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the  time 
on  the  other  amendment  \s  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  imtil  the 
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time  on  the  other  amendment  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  substitute  amendment 
cannot  be  offered  until  all  time  on  the 
other  amendment  is  used? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  all  of  the  time  remaining 
to  me  6  minutes.  May  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  both  sides  keep  5  minutes, 
and  then  let  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  time 
would  I  have  on  my  substitute  when 
my  substitute  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  have  15 
minutes;  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  can  explain  my  amendment  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  and  give 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  little 
additional  time  other  than  the  15  min- 
utes he  h£is  already,  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  retain  his  time  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  does  not  help,  be- 
cause my  time  would  run  over.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  on 
each  side  that  is  remaining  be  permitted 
after  consideration  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  is  not  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  wishes  would  be  in  the  matter. 

Very  well;  I  will  not  interpose  an  ob- 
jection, on  the  advice  of  the  clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
substitute  amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  amendment  is  now  pending 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  to  explain  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in,  and  I  have 
to  go  back  a  little.  It  may  be  repetitious, 
but  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord, it  is  worth  doing  it. 

When  we  had  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  ccmference,  we  had 
a  long  and  very  bitter  conference  with 
the  House.  I  think  it  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  between  6  and  7  weeks.  At  that 
time  we  were  meeting  approximately 
twice  a  week  for  2  or  3  hours.  The  last 
meeting  we  had  with  the  House  started 
at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
ended  at  5  o'clock  the  following  morning 
before  we  got  an  agreement.  It  was  a  very 
tough,  hard-fought  conference. 

In  our  effort  on  the  Senate  side  to  re- 
tain the  basic  opportunity  grant  for- 
mula, we  found  ourselves  pushed  into  a 
comer,  whereby  we  had  to  agree,  and  did 
agree,  that  prior  to  the  time  of  financing 
any  of  the  basic  opportunity  grant  ap- 
propriation we  would  put  in  a  minimum 
funding  on  the  other  three  programs 
which  the  House  was  very  interested  in; 
namely,  the  supplemental  opportunity 
grants,    the   student   work-study    pro- 
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gram,  and  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program. 

Minimum  amoimts  were  set  up  in  the 
authorization  bill  as  to  what  would  be 
required  for  funding  before  any  basic 
opportunity  grant  money  was  put  into 
the  bill. 

When  the  House  considered  this  pro- 
gram, it  fimded  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  at  approxi- 
mately $80  million  over  what  the  mini- 
mums  were  as  required  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  they  fimded  the  college 
work-study  program  at  approximately 
$40  million  over  what  it  was  In  the  au- 
thorization bill,  and  then  they  funded 
the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  well. 

This  leaves  little  for  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  program,  which  is  a  more 
simplified  form  of  program. 

The  net  result  is  that  v;e  really  did  not 
get  anywhere  with  the  basic  opportunity 
grant  program  with  $122  million. 

I,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  on  the 
floor  when  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  explaining  his  amendment.  He 
was  talking  originally  at  one  point  to  the 
effect  that  "If  that  is  all  we  are  going 
to  get,  we  will  make  it  only  as  a  kind  of 
pilot  program";  but  I  assume,  under  the 
amendment,  he  has  increased  the  money 
for  that  program  very  substantiaUy,  and 
increased  it  from  $122  million  to  $504 
million.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  fine,  so  far  as 
the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  is 
concerned,  but  I  have  been  talking  with 
a  great  number  of  my  school  people,  and 
I  have  been  doing  it  not  only  In  my  State 
but  also  with  other  people,  and  they  are 
very  concerned  about  the  NDSL. 

The  NDSL  is  funded  imder  existing 
appropriations  through  Jime  30  of  this 
year.  However,  it  is  not  funded  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  starts  in  September 
and  goes  through  June  of  next  year, 
whereas  the  amount  of  money  put  Into 
this  particular  measure,  as  It  comes  out 
of  committee  and  also  in  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
would  fund  the  other  programs  through 
June  30,  1974.  In  other  words.  It  would 
gives  them  various  f imdings  so  that  both 
the  students  and  also  the  educators 
would  know  what  programs  are  going  to 
be  available  to  them  which  they  can 
steer  their  students  into.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  do  that  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  insofar 
as  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  And  that  is  what  my 
amendment  would  change. 

I  would  cut  back  on  the  supplemental 
opportunity  grants  from  the  House  al- 
lowance and  leave  it  the  same  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  be 
cutting  back  on  the  college  work-study 
from  the  House  allowance  and  leave  it 
the  same  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

I  would  take,  however,  those  savings 
from  the  House  bill  and  instead  of  put- 
ting them  into  the  basic  opportunity 
grants,  I  would  put  them  into  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  program  so 
that  it  would  be  funded  at  the  level  of 
$120  million  at  least  imtil  June  30,  1974, 
thereby  giving  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  that  money  is  com- 


ing forward  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  apply  there  for  their  student  loans  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Why  is  this  important?  I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  will  say,  "Well,  if  you  have  that 
fimded  through  June  30,  why  worry 
about  it?"  The  answer  is  that  we  do  not 
know  when  the  fiscal  1974  appropriations 
bill  will  come  before  us.  In  the  mean- 
while, these  students  are  entitled  to  be 
able  to  figure  out  what  their  financing 
will  be  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Un- 
less we  have  some  money  in  the  program, 
there  is  no  way  they  can  determine  that. 
The  other  answer  that  I  get  all  the 
time  is  that  they  can  go  to  the  Insured 
loan  program.  I  like  that  program.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one.  We  have  some  $6 
or  $8  billion  worth  of  student  loans  out 
under  that  program.  However,  I  have 
found  out  to  my  sorrow  that  there  are 
many  areas  in  this  country,  including 
some  in  my  own  State,  where  the  banks 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  program  be- 
cause the  loans  are  long  in  terms  of  re- 
payment suid  the  total  amount  in  each 
individual  loan  is  small.  The  net  result  is 
that  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  handle. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  that  matter, 
we  set  up  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association — Sally  Mae — organization 
which  is  a  secondary  market  for  student 
loans.  However,  that  will  not  be  in  op- 
eration until  the  end  of  this  year  of  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  banks  have 
the  insured  loan  programs  in  their  hands 
at  this  time  and  find  themselves  unable 
to  loan  because  there  is  no  secondary 
market  for  the  loans.  They  are  there- 
fore somewhat  reluctant  In  many  areas 
to  go  Into  it  in  the  coming  school  year 
until  they  have  actually  seen  Sally  Mae 
in  operation. 

I  am  not  increasing  the  overall  amount 
of  the  proposed  authorizations  of  $872 
million.  I  am  changing  the  amount  and, 
In  fact,  deducting  $120  million  from  the 
amount  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  proposing  and  taking  it  out  of  the 
basic  opportunities  grant  and  putting 
It  into  the  national  direct  student  loan 
program. 

This  program  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one  for  a  great  many  people,  the 
low-Income  people  in  particular,  those 
with  incomes  of  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000, 
who  have  little  or  no  contact  in  any  event 
with  banks  anywhere  and  find  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  any  banks  to  give 
them  an  insured  loan.  In  addition  to  that, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  some  areas  where 
no  banks  would  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  result  of  this  is 
that  they  are  being  put  in  a  position 
where  they  have  to  depend  on  the  insured 
loan  program  or  on  the  work-study  pro- 
gram or  get  some  of  the  basic  opportunity 
grants  or  a  supplemental  opportunity 
grant.  Why  can  they  not  go  that  way 
instead  of  having  the  national  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program.  That  is  fairly  simple, 
too. 

In  the  BOG  program,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  pushing  very 
hard — and  it  is  a  good  program — we  have 
some  rules  tmd  regulations  which  require 
all  sorts  of  financial  accountings  with 
relation  to  family  assets  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  what  their  famDy  contribution  will 
be.  If  those  assets  are  not  liquid  and  they 
£\y,  "OK.  You  have  to  make  a  family 
contribution  because  your  assets  are  x 
dollars  and  are  too  big."  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  they  can  produce  in  the 
v.ay  of  cash  is  y,  it  was  found  as  far  as 
tJie  students  are  concerned  that  a  stu- 
d3nt  direct  loan  program  would  cover 
that  position.  I  think  it  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  it  ought  to  be  funded. 

What  I  am  doing  therefore  is  sub- 
tracting $120  million  from  the  basic  op- 
Fortimity  grants  program  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  pushing, 
and  putting  it  into  the  national  direct 
student  loans,  without  raising  the  total 
appropriation  and  making  sure  that  all 
three  programs  are  fimded  through  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1974. 

This.  I  think,  is  worthwhile.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it,  and  I  understand  from 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the 
administration  Is  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
imderstand  why  they  are  opposed  to  It.  I 
have  not  heard  their  reasoning.  However, 
maybe  he  has  other  input  that  I  do  not 
have. 

Whether  they  are  opposed  to  it  or  not, 
frankly,  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause unless  we  can  get  the  national  di- 
rect student  loan  program  funded  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  early  enough  to 
do  the  students  some  good,  we  are  in  fact 
going  through  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
sympathy  and  interest  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, who  worked  long,  hard,  and 
valuably  In  developing  the  new  concept 
on  basic  educational  opportunity  grants. 

I  recognize  the  political  wisdom  of  the 
thought  behind  his  amendment,  because 
his  amendment  and  the  admmistratlon's 
and  my  amendment  would  leave  im- 
touched  the  supplemental  opportunity 
grant  and,  as  I  understand  it,  would  leave 
untouched  the  college  work  study  pro- 
pram.  However,  they  do  take  money  from 
the  ba.sic  education  opportunity  grants 
and  put  It  into  the  national  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

Where  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
I  disagree  is  that  I  do  not  think  these 
fimds  need  to  be  put  in  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental which  is  to  apply  only  to  this 
year.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
indicated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  there 
would  be  another  supplemental  in  the 
matter  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

I  think  that  is  more  properly  where 
the  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1974, 
should  go. 

I  recognize  on  the  other  hand  the  po- 
litical appeal  of  having  more  funds  in 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  pro- 
giam.  It  is  a  good  cause  and  a  wonderful 
program,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain,  al- 
though we  know  intellectually  and  ra- 
tionally that  the  money  is  there.  I  can 
see  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  seeks 
to  do. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  the  re- 
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so  happy — and  I  wish  taere  were  more 
people  in  the  newspaper  gallery  to  hear 
this — I  am  so  happy,  for  once,  as  a  mis- 
erable Republican  who,  ac  cording  to  some 
people,  has  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket  but 
associates  with  millionnuires  who  have 
no  interest  In  the  downtrodden  people — 
I  am  so  happy,  for  once,  \o  stand  on  this 
floor  and  say  I  am  fighting  for  an  admin- 
istration measm-e  that  is  good,  and  that 
would  help  the  needy. 

So,  for  myself,  not  lecause  I  have 
orders  from  downtown,  I  ut  just  because 
I  happen  to  like  the  fee  ing  of  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  have  to  vjte  against  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Colorado 
and  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  sha  11  vote  for  it,  of 
course,  if  it  is  amended;  and  if  the  House 
wants  to  say  to  the  Sena1  e,  "If  you  tam- 
per with  this  bill,  we  wiU  kill  It,"  let  the 
House  kill  it  and  let  the  ( hips  fall  where 
they  may. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamps  tiire  very  much. 
I  think  his  thinking  is  soi  nd,  and  I  must 
perforce,  with  the  logic  )f  his  position, 
follow  the  same  course,  a  id  will  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  also  was  struck  by  tlie  eloquence  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Eampshire.  It  is 
true  that  the  end  produc  t,  the  students, 
are  very  much  for  this  amendment.  The 
student  aid  officers  seem  ;omewhat  wor- 
ried, as  they  perhaps  ses  their  job  ra- 
tionale minimized  a  tini^  bit  as  these 
amendments  come  down  the  road,  and 
are  attempting  to  mobiliz  >  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  to  bring  to  tear  their  views 
that  this  is  a  bad  progra  n.  I  sometimes 
think  they  have  a  vested  i  iterest  in  mak- 
ing these  programs  as  complicated  and 
Parkinson's  law  as  applicj  ible  as  possible. 
But  the  students  are  fo:'  the  proposal. 
The  people  are  for  it,  and  the  junior  col- 
lege people  are  for  it. 

Recognizing  the  addiiional  political 
moxie  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  still  must  oppose  his 
amendment  and  press  for  my  own. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  we  will  not 
get  off  the  track  here  wi  h  some  of  our 
rhetoric.  No  one  is  again;  t  the  program 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  I  iland  is  talking 
about,  at  all.  I  am  as  hopel  ul  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  [  hope  the  pro- 
gram will  turn  out  fine. 

The  amoimt  of  money  u  i  this  bill  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  both  cases.  No  one  is 
giving  any  more  or  tacing  anything 
away.  We  are  simply  tall  ing  about  two 
different  programs,  or  the  emphasis  on 
one  side  as  against  the  other  side.  We 
are  suggesting  only  that  w  e  will  go  ahead 
with  the  Senator's  prog -am,  but  that 
this  Is  not  quite  the  place,  today  when  we 
are  leaving  here  tomorrcw,  to  do  this. 
Here  we  simply  want  to  sssuie  that  the 
proven  and  tried  programi  are  continued 
for  one  more  year  until  th  5  new  program 
is  in  place  and  students  ar  d  financial  aid 
administrators  are  assured  it  will  work. 
We  need  to  provide  for  onj  oing  programs 
£0  there  will  not  be  any  rap  in  student 
aid.  This  needs  to  be  don^ '  on  an  urgent 
basis.  We  can  address  acditional  fimd- 
ing  lor  BOG'S  in  the  secor  d  supplement- 
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al.  What  Is  so  difficult  to  understand 
about  that?  The  House  understands  this 
very  well. 

I  have  sat  in  many  conferences  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  sat  there 
hour  after  hour.  So  has  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  We  are  not  against 
this  new  program.  I  am  for  the  program 
that  the  Senator  Is  for  100  percent,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  this  urgent  supple- 
mental is  the  place  to  do  it,  right  now, 
because  we  have  very  limited  time  to 
complete  action  on  this  resolution. 

I  am  just  as  practical  as  anyone  else 
around  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
could  have  a  successful  ocnference  on 
this  or  not  before  the  recess.  I  do  know 
the  Senator  can  take  it  up  in  2  or  3  weeks 
with  the  second  supplemental,  and  do  not 
know  why  he  wants  to  insist  on  it  now. 

That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  suggest. 

1  am  for  his  program.  The  Senator  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  me  in  the  next 

2  or  3  months  for  a  lot  of  support,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  it  to  him.  Now,  why 
clutter  this  emergency  supplemental 
measure  with  this  amendment? 

I  am  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  too,  because  I 
am  trying  to  keep  the  amoimts  the  same, 
so  that  we  can  have  a  conference  within 
the  next  12  or  13  hours.  If  this  bill  gets 
too  cluttered  up,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
have  a  successful  conference.  I  doubt  if 
we  have  a  quonmi  in  the  Senate  right 
now,  if  I  wanted  to  call  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  wiU  find  out  when  we 
vote. 

In  all  justice  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, the  total  sums  are  the  same,  but 
the  reason  why  I  take  exception  to  the 
action  of  the  House  by  voice  vote  is  that 
they  changed  the  whole  structure  of  the 
basic  subject  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ment. What  we  have  here  Is,  paraphrsis- 
ing  President  Wilson,  a  small  group  of 
willful  men  taking  what  was  already  the 
law,  the  authorizing  legislation,  and 
turning  it  around  imtil  the  present  con- 
cept is  different. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  huge  ur- 
gency; it  is  not  the  end  of  the  world  if  we 
do  not  get  this  through  right  now.  But 
when  we  do  it,  let  us  do  It  right,  and 
not  In  contravention  to  the  law  that  is 
presently  on  the  books. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  slide 
over  and  not  have  it  enacted,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  It  enacted  against  the 
law  we  passed  a  very  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  left,  and  I  shaU 
be  very  brief. 

I  say,  first  of  all,  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  my  amendment  does 
not  increase  the  amount  of  the  bill  any- 
where; it  stays  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sorry;  I  meant 
distribution  when  I  said  amounts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  It  stays  the  same. 
The  only  other  thing  I  am  doing  is  put- 
ting some  money  Into  the  national  di- 
rect student  loan  program,  which  Is  a 
tremendous  program.  It  takes  it  out  of 
the  BOG  until  we  can  get  some  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  so  as  to  give  us 
some  advance  money  for  the  students. 


The  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  interest-free  while  the  students 
are  in  attendance,  and  then  it  accrues  at 
3  percent  direct  repayment. 

Two  institutions  in  Colorado,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  have  indicated  that 
this  program  aids  4,922  students  at  those 
two  institutions  alone.  If  we  do  not  have 
any  advance  funding,  the  students  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do  and  they  cannot 
move  forward.  I  would  say  that  there  are 
over  30  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  my  State.  This  program  is  enormously 
important  not  only  for  Colorado  but  in 
every  other  State. 

I  would  say  another  thing,  that  we 
made  an  agreement  we  would  put  some 
money  into  each  one  of  the  three  pro- 
grams when  we  authorized  the  BOG  in 
the  conference.  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
we  are  not  putting  any  money  into  the 
national  direct  student  loan  program 
and  we  will  be  violating,  in  my  opinion, 
the  good  faith  that  we  had  with  the 
House  Members. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  for  one  quick  question.  I 
second? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  however,  we  are  financing  the 
national  direct  student  loan  program 
for  2  years  ahead;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  money  in  his  amend- 
ment for  that  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  4  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  me  1  more  minute,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  imder  this  proi>osal  of  Uie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  we  would  be 
forward  fimding  the  BOO  and  the  col- 
lege work  studies.  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  We 
would  be  giving  no  money  for  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  program  and 
we  could  not  forward  fund  that.  Under 
my  amendment,  we  would  be  forward 
funding,  so  that  the  kids  will  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  try  to  get  fi- 
nancial aid  this  year,  before  they  go  home 
for  simimer  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment:  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Cook,  and  Buckley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  together  with  an  inser- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Montota 
Last  year  when  the  Congress  considered 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  much 
deliberation  was  spent  on  the  problem  of 
providing  financial  assistance  to  students 
seeking   to   obtain   a   college   education. 

While  the  (Congress  was  satisfied  that  exist- 
ing atudent  loan  programs  were  achieving  a 


great  success  In  making  funds  available  to 
needy  students,  it  nonetheless  authorized  an 
experimental  grant  program. 

In  authorizing  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grant  (BOO)  program.  Congress  expressed 
its  satsifactlon  in  existing  programs  by  re- 
quiring that  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan.  College  Work-Study,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Grant  programs  be  funded  at 
the  1972  level  before  any  fimds  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  BOO  program.  Congressional 
intent  to  the  efifect  that  the  BOO  program 
was  to  be  a  supplement  to  and  not  a  replace- 
ment for  existing  programs  could  not  have 
been  more  explicit. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this  expressed  Congres- 
sional Intent,  the  President's  budget  request 
for  these  programs,  submitted  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation's  Bill,  inten- 
tionally disregards  this  mandate.  No  funds 
were  requested  for  Direct  Student  Loans  or 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Grant  Programs. 
College  Work-Study  was  budgeted  at  $20  mU- 
llon  below  the   1972  level. 

Mr.  President.  whUe  I  believe  that  the  BOO 
program  should  be  funded  as  an  experiment, 
I  cannot  support  the  Administration  pro- 
posal, which  places  a  major  emphasis  on  this 
untried  program  while  eliminating  complete- 
ly any  funds  for  tested  and  successfiU  stu- 
dent assistance  programs. 

I  therefore  applaud  and  heartily  endorse 
the  action  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  Member,  in  reallo- 
cating the  $872  million  requested  by  the 
President  for  student  assistance  programs. 

This  action  Is  responsible  In  that  It  does 
not  exceed  the  budget  request  submitted  by 
the  President,  and  responsible  in  that  it  re- 
flects the  Intent  of  Congress  expressed  m 
the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
opposition  to  having  the  BOG  program  as  the 
major  effort  of  the  Government  in  the  field 
of  student  assistance  goes  beyond  my  con- 
cern with  the  President's  failure  to  abide  by 
expressed  Congressional  Intent.  I  believe  that 
my  fears  are  better  understood  If  I  were  to 
place  the  student  loan  programs  in  historical 
perspective. 

Since  It  was  authorized  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968.  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  has  put  over 
$2  billion  Into  educational  Institutions 
which  have  added  another  $265  million  to  the 
funds  for  making  loans  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

This  program  has  helped  millions  of  stu- 
dents through  college  and  thousands  on 
through  graduate  or  professional  schools 
Presently  there  are  3.000  colleges  taking  part 
in  the  program.  This  year,  at  least  250  more 
have  applied  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

This  is  a  matching  fund  program  in  which 
the  institution  contributes  ten  percent  of 
the  funds  loaned  out.  In  addition,  the  college 
or  university  administers  Its  own  loan  fund 
absorbing  the  overhead  attached  to  making 
and  collecting  loans  as  part  of  Its  overall  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

At  some  universities  which  have  partici- 
pated In  the  program  for  many  years,  there  is 
enough  turnover  In  funds  to  provide  ade- 
quate If  not  generous  loans  for  students.  The 
VS.  Office  of  Education  predicts  a  $260  mil- 
lion turnover  in  aU  NDSL  loan  funds  this 
year.  Such  institutions  as  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity will  have  a  one-third  retxirn  on  lu 
funds.  However,  newer  institutions  such  as 
Federal  City  College  will  have  no  return 
at  all  this  year — or  for  several  years  to  come. 
This  program  is  especially  Important  for 
low-Income  students.  They  are  able  to  go 
directly  to  the  financial  aid  officer  of  the  In- 
stitution to  seek  aid.  He  Is  in  a  position  to 
help  them  put  together  an  aid  package  suited 
to  their  needs,  and  most  Important,  he  knows 
their  financial  background  and  Is  sym- 
pathetic. 

ITie  proof  of  this  program's  Importance  to 
low-income  students  lies  In  the  fact  that 
over  the  years,  more  than  50  percent  of  NDSL 
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funds  have  l)«en  loaned  to  students  whose 
family  incomes  are  $0,000  per  year  or  less. 
This  financial  status  usually  tends  to  dis- 
courage borrowing,  yet  without  a  loan  there 
Is  often  no  way  low-Income  students  can 
complete  college.  The  fact  that  aid  Is  given 
through  the  school  seems  to  reduce  the  fears 
of  the  low-Income  student  about  borrowing. 
The  elimination  of  the  NDSL  program  In 
the  administration  budget  Is  apparently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  guaranteed 
bank  loans  plus  NDSL  turnover  money  will 
satisfy  the  nation's  student  loan  needs.  I 
think  that  Is  a  false  and  self-serving  assump- 
tion. 

In  the  Education  Amendment  Act  of  1972, 
the  Congress  did  seek  to  Improve  the  climate 
for  guaranteed  loans  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation. However,  the  Congress  also  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  NDSL  was  to  be 
funded,  along  with  other  traditional  pro- 
grams, as  a  prerequisite  to  funding  of  the 
loan  guarantee  program  at  Its  full  level. 

To  replace  the  NDSL  program,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  offered  us  a  program  of 
guaranteed  loans  from  private  Institutions. 
Now,  I  have  nothing  against  banks,  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  banks  are  the  proper  place 
to  seek  all  educational  loans. 

Banks  are  In  business,  and  too  often  the 
requirements  of  properly  running  m  busi- 
ness conflict  with  the  educational  and  fl- 
nandal  needs  of  those  seeking  loans. 

A  recent  informal  survey  by  the  National 
AssoclaUon  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators clearly  showed  that  bankers 
have  little  Interest  In  making  student  loans. 
Pew,  if  any,  are  making  plans  to  significantly 
Increase  their  student  loan  business  to  absorb 
the  Increased  need  after  the  proposed  end 
to  the  NDSL  program. 

The  Administration  is  offering  us  a  sub- 
■tltute  program  for  NDSL.  But  its  planners 
apparently  failed  to  inform  those  who  are 
necessary  for  the  plan  that  they  will  be  part 
of  It. 

But  an  even  more  disturbing  problem  Is 
that,  due  to  business  requirements,  many  of 
those  most  In  need  of  loans  will  be  unable 
to  get  them.  Bamks  already  participating  In 
the  limited  guaranteed  lofui  program  have 
often  required  an  account  relationship,  up- 
perclass  standing  in  school,  a  high  grade 
point  average  or  local  residency  as  a  prere- 
quisite for  a  loan. 

All  these  factors  work  against  low-Income 
students — who  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  an  account  relation- 
ship— and  who  rarely  have  high  grades.  The 
Independent  student,  away  from  home  and 
on  his  own,  is  unable  to  establish  local  resi- 
dence. In  the  final  analysis,  those  most  able 
to  receive  loans  through  this  program  will 
be  thoae  least  likely  to  need  them. 

Here  we  should  also  take  up  the  problem 
of  bureaucracy.  The  Administration  has  long 
told  us  that  it  seeks  to  decrease  bureaucracy 
and  bring  programs  closer  to  those  who  need 
them.  Yet  here,  once  again,  we  see  an  In- 
stance where  the  program  Is  most  easily  ac- 
cessible to  Its  recipients  In  its  present  form. 
But  the  Administration  v^ants  students  to 
Jeave  their  campuses,  which  all  too  often  are 
bureaucratic  enough,  and  deal  with  an  al- 
together different  and  largely  unsympathetic 
bureaucracy — the  bank.  This  situation  poses 
a  contradiction  that  should  give  us  food  for 
thought. 

We  must  not  allow  a  program  that  has 
been  as  successful  as  the  NDSL  program  to  be 
dissolved  even  before  Its  replacement  has 
been  organized,  much  less  proven  that  It  will 
work.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  guaranteed  loana 
may  supplement  the  NDSL  program,  but 
cannot  replace  It. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Grant  (EOC}) 

program  Is  also  scheduled  for  extinction  If 

the  President's  budget  request  Is  accepted  by 

the  Congress. 

Providing  as  much  as  (1,500  per  year  or 
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Inlmum   wage   bill, 

pie  tot  distribution. 

need  to  fund  this 


M.OOO  for  four  years  f<  r  extremely  needy 
students,  these  grants  all  >wed  a  financial  aid 
ofllcer  to  keep  in  close  cc  ntact  with  the  stu- 
dent— a  very  effective  i  tetbod  of  tailoring 
the  financial  aid  packa|  e  to  the  student's 
needs. 

Since  its  Inception  In  1  t65,  more  than  250,- 
000  students  have  recelvjd  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  and  I  lupplemental  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Giants.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  these  grants  were 
from  families  with  anni  lal  Incomes  of  less 
than  (6,000  per  year.  Cle  irly,  these  students 
would  have  bad  difficult]  if  such  a  program 
were  not  available  to  assl  >t  them  financially. 

The  success  of  College  Work-Study  is  even 
admitted  by  the  Admlrtstration.  The  fact 
that  the  budget  request  for  this  program  Is 
$250  million  or  only  (20  million  below  the 
1972  funding  level  lndl«  ates  some  Interest 
in  continuing  the  progiim.  WhUe  at  first 
glance  the  budget  reques ;  for  College  Work- 
Study  seems  reasonable,  |  ^ven  today's  budg- 
et constraints,  this  rea  ionableness  disap- 
pears when  one  considers  that  an  additional 
500  poet-secondary  Instltitlons  will  be  seek- 
ing federal  student  aid  funds  for  the  first 
time  m  1973-74.  Most  at  these  schools  are 
requesting  work-study  fu  nds. 

We  must  also  rememl;  er  that  more  stu- 
dents will  be  eligible  foi  work-study  funds 
because  we  provided  ellgl  jllity  for  part-time 
students  in  the  Educatlo  i  Amendments  Act 
of  1972. 

The  National  Associatlbn  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators  predict  a  25  per- 
cent Increase  in  appllcati>ns  for  work  study 
funds  and  they  also  point  out  that,  should 
the  Congress  enact  a  m 
less  funds  would  be  avalla 

All  of  this  points  out  thL 

program  at  least  at  the]  $270  million  1972 
level  or  higher  if  at  all  pottlble. 

Mr.  President,  this  brifT  historical  review 
of  existmg  student  aid  pnlgrams  should  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  need  ior  continued  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  wjlch  have  for  years 
made  it  f>o6slble  for  manjt  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  to  obtain  a  college  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  inserting  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  th*  President  of  New 
Mexico  Highlands  TJnlv  jrslty,  Dr.  Frank 
Angel,  in  which  he  descril  es  the  effect  of  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  do  away  with 
direct  loans  and  replace  t  lem  with  the  BOO 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Adml  Ostratlon  now  pur- 
poses to  scrap  these  pro  rams  and  replace, 
not  supplement,  them  mi  ith  the  Basic  Op- 
portunlliy  Grant  program,  which  we  author- 
ized In  the  Education  Anendment  Acta  of 
1972.  While  many  of  \is  agreed  that  a  new 
approach*  to  provide  stuti  ent  aid  should  be 
attempted,  none  of  us  ev«  r  thought  that  the 
Office  of  Education  would  Impos©  such  strict 
and  Inflexible  Income  and  asset  contribution 
guidelines  on  recipients. 

Under  the  BOG  formuii,  families  of  stu- 
dents receiving  the  grant  Would  have  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  portion  of  the  grant,  depend- 
ing on  Income  and  assetsj  The  average  grant 
in  fiscal  year  1973  would  be  about  $600  and 
would  go  up  to  $700  per  year  In  fiscal  year 
1974. 

But  the  outcry  over  thli  formula  has  been 
virtually  deafening,  even  Mere  In  Washington. 

Many  constituents  havi  noted  accurately 
that  although  a  family  i|iight  have  a  total 
Income  of  $1,400  per  year  iTrom  Social  Secur- 
ity or  'Veterans  benefits,  a!  student  from  that 
family  would  be  Inellglbli  for  a  BOG.  Why? 
Because  the  guidelines  auJomatically  include 
payments  under  these  othir  programs  as  part 
of  the  BOG.  The  poorest  of  this  nation's  citi- 
zens, those  who  most  need  the  advantages  of 
higher  education  and  tlx>se  who  are  least 
likely  to  receive  higher  education  are  virtual- 
ly stricken,  as  a  class,  from  recelvmg  a  BOG. 

Until  such  time  as  thc^e  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  of  the  BOO  }>rogram  are  Ironed 
out,  I  cannot  urge  my  cotteaguee  to  support 
funds  for  this  program  im  amounta  beyond 
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what  we  generally  provide  other  experimental 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
fully  consider  the  action 
tlons  Committee  and  that . 
for  existing  student   loan 
1972  level  while  funding  tl 
program  as  an  experlmenlial 

Mr.  President,  unless  the 
this   approach,   many 
students  will  not  be 
education  this  fall. 


nee<  y 
reglst<  ring 


colleague  to  care- 
the  Appropria- 
approve  funding 
programs  at  the 
untested  BOO 
program  only. 
Congress  follows 
and   deserving 
for  a  college 
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The  letter  referred  ti  Is  as  follows: 

New  Mexico  Highlands  i  Jnivehsitt, 
Laa  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  February  23,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  M.  ^ontoya, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  letti*  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  the  Administration's  budget 
proposal  to  the  Congress  r^ardlng  financial 
aids  for  students  In  college^  and  universities. 
The  Administration  reque$ts  no  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Supjjlemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  Program,  as  well 
as  no  additional  federal  cap^al  contributions 
to  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Insiead,  the  proposal 
asks  for  $622  mUllon  thl|  year  and  $959 
million  next  year  to  launchlthe  new  program 
of    Basic    Educational    Oppjortunity    Grants. 

This  action  would  prove  j  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  students  who  pittend  Highlands 
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The  table  does  not  tell  th  >  fuU  story,  since 


are   In  very  low 


University,  most  of  whom 
Income  brackets.  The  projected  number  of 
undergraduate  students  wlio  will  enroll  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  here  Is  2420.  Of  this 
nvmaber,  about  75%,  or  1830,  will  need  finan- 
cial aid.  The  adjusted  groiis  family  Income 
for  1370  students  now  receiving  aid  at  High- 
lands will  give  you  an  Idea  of  their  financial 
situation 
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880 

200 

110 
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620 


students  whose 
ow  as  $1,300  and 


the   first  category   Includes 
family  income  levels  are  as 
are  welfare  cases. 

In  1972,  492  students  received  their  degrees 
from  New  Mexico  Highlands  University.  Of 
this  total,  292,  or  68.6%,  wie  In  the  field  of 
education.  Since  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  has  provisions  for  partita  can 
oellatlon,  the  notion  of  entering  higher  edu- 
cation and  specializing  in  education  made 
the  loan  provisions  very  attractive  to  our 
students.  This  Incentive  wohld  be  lost  If  the 
program  Is  not  funded.        [ 

While  we  would  certainli  like  to  see  the 
launching  of  the  new  Basic  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  our  students  will  continue  to 
need  help  from  the  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  program  and  es- 
pecially full  f undmg  of  th^^  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program. 

The  Basic  Education  Op; 
will  require  students  to  hai 

banks  to  supplement  wha^ ^ .._ 

give  them.  Since  most  of  thellow  Income  fam 
Hies  have  no  collateral  or  unacceptable  col 
lateral,  the  net  effect  will  be  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  a  coUegeT education. 

Without  the  help  from  tie  programs  now 
in  effect,  the  students  In  northern  New 
Mexico  who  attend  this  aijd  other  institu- 
tions In  the  state  wUl  be  seriously  affected. 
We  hope  that  you  can  Influence  the  decision 
regarding  these  matters  and  thvis  help  to 
continue  providing  for  equalization  of  edu 
catlonal  opportunity  for  ovt  students 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  IAngel, 

President. 
Dknni^  Marquez, 
Student  FinanciU  Aids  Officer. 


orttmlty  Grants 
I  to  borrow  from 
the  grants  will 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  STRONG   STUDENT 
Aro  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
PeU  amendment  as  modified  by  the  Dom- 
inick  amendment  is  of  vital  importance 
to  thousands  of  yoimg  people  who  will 
be  attending  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  amendment  places  before 
the  Senate  a  viable  solution  to  many  of 
the  financial  problems  faced  by  students 
In  need  of  aid  to  p.ttend  our  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  other  post-secondary 
Institutions. 

The  basic  grant  program  which  will  be 
Increased  by  this  amendment  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  which  passed  the  Senate  initially 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  88  to  6.  After  many, 
many,  many  hours  of  conference  with  tlie 
House  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  by  66  to  15. 

The  new  concept  of  basic  grants  to 
students  Is  the  most  forward  looking 
education  program  in  decades.  This  en- 
titlement program  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance In  achieving  our  goals  for  equal 
educational  opportunity.  An  Important 
aspect  of  this  program  often  overlooked 
Is  that  aid  will  be  available  to  students 
In  proprietary,  technical  and  vocational 
schools  who  have  often  had  little  or  no 
access  to  assistance  in  the  past. 

If  this  program  is  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  adequately  funded.  The  Increase 
of  funds  available  under  this  amendment 
Is  a  far  more  realistic  figure  for  the  ini- 
tial year  of  the  program. 

The  basic  grant  program  was  designed 
to  provide  a  base  for  all  financial  aid  to 
students  who  attend  post-secondary  In- 
stitutions. Imbedded  In  the  1972  amend- 
ments was  the  idea  that  existing  pro- 
grams would  supplement  the  amoimt  of 
support  available  thus  offering  a  greater 
range  of  support  to  aU  qualified  students. 
Tlie  continuation  of  the  college  work- 
study  program,  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  and  the 
national  direct  student  loan  Is  Imper- 
ative In  our  efforts  to  provide  a  higher 
education  to  our  young  people. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  on 
higher  education  in  March  1970.  stated 
that  no  qualified  student  should  be 
barred  from  college  because  of  a  lack  of 
money.  The  basic  grant  program  supple- 
mented by  existing  programs  goes  a  long 
way  in  meeting  this  goal.  With  the  as- 
surances that  existing  progiams  will  be 
i^fd  as  provided  by  this  amendment. 
I  believe  that  It  is  more  acceptable  and 
better  equipped  than  the  House  bill  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people  pur- 
suing a  higher  education. 

JtiQ  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  funds  for 
work-study  and  supplemental  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  and  national 
direct  student  loans  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Now  Is  the  time,  not  later,  to 
commit  the  Congress  to  this  effort 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
would  suggest  that  we  yield  back  all  the 
time  on  this  amendment  and  call  the  roll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiMicK)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell). 

On  this  Question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr. 
Haery  p.  Byrd,  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGteE),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkuan)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "nay.'] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClttre)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Citbtis)  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


INo.  102  Leg.] 

TEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Griflln 

Packwood 

Beau 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Helms 

RiblcoS 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rchwelker 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Church 

JaviU 

Scott.  Va. 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

NATS— 31 

Weicker 

Aboiwezk 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

PeU 

Biden 

Hni.ska 

Proxmlpe 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Yoimg 

Ervln 

Mef<-.aU 

Pulbrlght 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Byrd, 

Bayb 

Brock 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Chiles 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Feng 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hart 


Hartke 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Long 

McClure 

McOee 

Montoya 


Sparkman 

Stennis 

Tart 

Tunney 

Williams 


So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  that,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

As  to  the  Pell  amendment,  let  It  be 
imderstood  that  I  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  are  not  against  the  Pell  amend- 
ment, which  means  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grant  direction  in  aid  to  students. 

It  is  a  new  program.  There  is  money 
In  the  House  bill  and  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommendation  which  accepted 
the  House  figures  for  Its  continuation. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  second  supple- 
mental in  about  2  or  3  weeks  and  there 
is  over  $900  million  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  BOG  program. 
Tliey  are  not  quite  ready  for  it  yet.  They 
are  monng  along.  In  the  meantime, 
many  of  the  people  thought  we  should 
not  phase  out  some  of  these  other  tried 
and  proven  programs  such  as  direct 
loans,  work  study  programs,  smd  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  It  is  obvious 
in  the  future  that  the  HOG  program  may 
work,  and  gradually  those  ongoing  pro- 
grams may  be  phased  out.  I  am  going 
to  help  all  I  can  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
supporters,  including  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  feel  the  same  way,  to 
see  that  this  new  program  goes  along 
as  it  should.  But  we  should  not  change 
the  whole  focus  of  Federal  assistance  for 
student-aid  when  1  college  year  Is  just 
about  finished  and  a  new  one  ready  to 
stai't  We  should  not  move  until  we  get 
the  bugs  worked  out  of  BOG's,  and  it 
surely  does  not  belong  in  an  emergency 
appropriation  bill.  In  2  or  3  weeks  from 
now  we  wall  have  another  supplemental. 
There  are  other  reasons  I  suggest  we 
do  not  put  it  in  this  measure.  TTie  bill 
came  from  the  House.  They  changed 
some  figures  and  some  programs,  putting 
more  emphasis  on  one  than  on  another. 
But  the  amount  is  the  same — $872 
million. 

We  have  a  recess  coming  up.  I  talked 
to  House  Members  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  They  think  that  if  •Re  change  this 
bill  substantially,  completely  turn  it 
around  on  this  issue  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams, tiiat  we  will  not  have  a  successful 
conference.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
one  here  tomorrow  just  to  bring  back  a 
conference  report.  I  am  trying  to  get  an 
acceptable  bill  over  there  so  we  will  have 
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some  bill — something  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts. If  we  change  this  too  much,  we 
may  lose  the  whole  thing.  That  is  the 
sole  purpose.  There  should  not  be  an 
argument  about  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  the  BOG  program.  We  are 
going  to  come  to  that  in  due  time.  In 
the  meantime,  the  kids  have  to  know 
that  they  can  get  direct  loans  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants.  All  the  di- 
rect loans  are  cut  out  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  suggested  they  go  down 
there,  that  there  is  money  in  the  pipeline 
for  it.  Well,  they  have  discouraged  that, 
waiting  for  a  sort  of  Fannie  Mae  for 
students. 

All  of  this  will  work  out.  I  do  not  want 
this  bill  Jeopardized.  I  Just  checked  again 
a  few  moments  ago  and  they  will  not  give 
a  conference  as  of  now,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  I  can  do  about  it.  I  do  not 
see  the  emergency  to  get  BOG's  funded 
In  this  bill  and  letting  the  cuts  stand 
In  the  ongoing  tried  and  proven  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  make  sense.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  said  that  there 
is  an  emergency  to  get  BCXJ's  started  and 
no  emergency  regarding  the  programs 
scheduled  for  cuts  or  elimination.  I  dis- 
agree this  would  change  the  whole  focus. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
new  program  yet. 

While  they  are  phasing  into  the  BOG 
program,  let  us  keep  these  ongoing  pro- 
grams going  so  people  riuming  the 
schools  will  know  where  we  are  going  and 
where  they  stand. 

There  has  been  argimient  that  some- 
one is  against  the  BOG  program.  That  Is 
not  true.  I  have  been  here  hour  after 
hour.  I  am  going  to  do  something  about 
it  If  I  possibly  can.  But  we  are  talking 
about  only  2  or  3  weeks,  and  over  $900 
million  is  in  the  regular  budget  for  it.  Is 
that  not  enough  to  get  it  going?  Of 
course,  it  is.  That  Is  the  only  piu-pose  of 
this.  I  do  not  stand  here  and  say  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think,  as  a 
practical  matter,  if  we  change  this  in  the 
manner  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
suggests  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  do  my  2  minutes 
start? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Right 
now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  very 
rarely  do  I  differ  with  my  chairman,  to 
whom  I  am  very  loyal,  but  this  is  one  In- 
stance. In  the  first  place,  this  is  an  urgent 
amendment  and  it  is  urgent,  because  we 
want  to  get  this  money  so  that  students 
going  to  college  this  fall  will  have  some 
money  and  know  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  not  left.  They  are  over  there 
fighting  over  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. They  are  there.  But  what  if  we  have 
a  10-day  recess?  Younger  Senators  will 
Uve  during  those  10  days  and  they  will 
be  back. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  conference.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
Members  of  the  House  saying  to  Sen- 
ators, "Here  it  is.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  If 
you  change  it  we  will  kill  the  whole  bill." 


If  we  cannot  wait  10  di  ys  I  do  not  know 
when  we  will  get  anotl^er  supplemental 
bill,  and  it  may  be  too  I  ,te.  This  bill  has 
been  adulterated  a  litt  e  by  the  Doml- 
nick  amendment,  but  It 
appropriation  bill  that  g  ;ts  money  to  the 
students  that  want  to  gi  t  to  college  next 
fall.  The  administration  is  asking  for  it. 

I  say  to  those  who  ri>fer  to  this  cold 


blooded  administration. 


April  17  y  1973 


to  a  President 


President,  will 


with  ice  water  in  his  vei  is,  that  he  is  for 
this  measure,  but  look  gpho  is  opposing 
it.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  does  not  add  1  cent  to  the  bill,  but 
it  means  we  do  not  wait 
something  we  can  get  i^  10  days,  and  I 
can  live  for  10  days. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  MrJ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  m^ute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply hope  the  Senate  1  lU  support  the 
amendment  as  amendiid.  It  gives  us 
money  in  all  four  of  th^se  programs,  as 
was  agreed  upon  by  Seoate-House  con- 
ferees in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  It  puts  it  down  at  the  level  where 
the  authorization  is,  In^ad  of  above  it, 
and  it  makes  it  far  easic  r  to  compromise 
with  the  House  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been;  because  the  i  have,  all  four 
programs  will  be  funded  I  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  ame  ndment. 

Several  Senators.  ["Vote!  Vote!"] 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  what  hap- 
pened here  is  that  the  House  by  voice 
vote  changed  the  who!  i  thrust  of  the 
higher  education  bill  for  which  we 
labored  long  and  hard  :  a  the  last  Con- 
gress for  this  concept  ol  basic  grants  on 
which  we  built  direct  sti  ident  loans,  col- 
lege-work orders,  and  nlucational  op- 
portunity grants.  They  1  urned  it  aroimd 
by  a  voice  vote  and  put  lie  emphasis  on 
the  former  programs.  Tiiis  is  to  ridicule 
the  new  program — ^propriate  an 
amount  that  would  have  made  grants  of 
$80  or  $90  each,  and  would  result  In  $10 
in  paperwork.  I  would  )iot  be  pressing 
this  issue  if  it  were  not  ati  example  of  an 


appropriation  changing 
legislation,  the  thrust  of 


out  the  will  and  thoug:  itful  considera 


tion  of  the  committees 


of  Congress. 


I  yield  back  the  refnainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  does  iot  give  the  im- 
plication that  anyone  h^re  is  ridiculing 
the  BOG  program. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  nfc  greater  friend 
of  education  than  thei  Senator  from 
Washington.  It  grieves  nle  to  be  debating 


lian  the  distin- 
Washington.  I 
(fd  not  feel  the 


this  on  a  different  side 

guished   Senator   from 

would  not  do  it  if  I 

House  had  misacted  od  that  occasion. 

The  Senator  is  a  won^rful  and  noble 

friend  of  education. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  P*sident,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  dou  )t  very  much  if 


anything  I  have  to  say 

votes  now.  We  have  a 

the  administration  was 

Dominick  amendment, 

Pell    amendment.    It    wjas    against    my 

amendment  adopted  a  \«  hile  ago.  Where 


the  authorizing 
its  intent,  with- 


vill  change  any 

situation  where 

opposed  to  the 

hut  was  for  the 


the  administration  stands  now,  I  do 
not  know,  since  the  pendiixg  amendment 
contains  the  Dominick  amendment  that 
the  administration  opposed.  However,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  watit  this  resolu- 
tion enacted,  we  had  better  not  take 
this  amendment.  If  the  Senate  votes  for 
the  amendment,  I  doubt  if  anything  will 
be  done  until  after  the  recess.  We  will 
soon  not  have  a  quorumia  either  House. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tjo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  t  le  bill. 

I  do  not  think  any  Sent  tor  is  opposed 
to  what  is  sought  to  be  ac  complished  by 
this  amendment.  But  we  ire  up  against 
a  practical  solution.  | 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  con- 
cern this  morning  in  mf  opening  re- 
marks on  this  measure.  I  Could  very  well 
support  the  amendment.  I  could  very 
well  go  along  with  those  who  want  it 
and  want  it  now.  However,  unfortunately 
what  we  do  here  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  get  it,  and  in  mjr  judgment  we 
may  as  well  be  practical  ibout  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  get  this 
supplemental  measure  pa^ed  before  ad- 
journment if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  leave  it  up  to  Senator) — those  being 
the  facts  as  I  see  them.  If  they  decide  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  it  will  jeopard- 
ize the  passage  of  the  measure  before 
recess.  I  must  point  out  that  the  meas- 
ure carries  with  it  other  appropriations 
that  are  emergencies.  If  Senators  want 
to  jeopardize  these  approfariations,  that 
may  be  the  consequence  I  of  voting  for 
the  amendment.  Except  for  these  conse- 
quences, I  would  gladly  and  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  pf  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleik  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  kgislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRl).  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.).,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland^,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  i|art)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  JInoxjye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (]^r.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 
toya),  the  Senator  from 
Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Call 
fomia  (Mr.  Tunney),  ape  necessarily 
absent 

I  also  announce  that  th^  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
cause  of  illness 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Call 
fornia  (Mr.  Tunney)  is  p  lired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  . 

If  present  and  voting]  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vqte  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Me}(ico  would  vote 
"nay 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 


(Mr.   MoN- 
Mabama  (Mr. 


is  absent  be- 
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the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  62, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

(No.  103  Leg.] 
YEAS — 62 


Aiken 

AUen 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Btden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannoa 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

XXMnenld 

Dominick 

Eagleton 


Abourezk 

Bentsen 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Ervln 

Oumey 

Hathaway 


Fannin 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathla* 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

NAYS— 19 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tower 

Welcker 

WUllams 


Proxmlre 

Scott.  Va. 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
ChUes 
Curtis 


Eastland 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hart 

Inouye 


liong 
McClure 

Montoya 
Spairkman 
Stennis 
Tunney 


So  Mr.  Pell's  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  support  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 496.  the  "Urgent"  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Increased  demand  by  veterans  for 
readjustment  benefits  under  the  Vietnam 
era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  has  necessitated  increased  ap- 
propriations by  Congress.  These  addi- 
tional funds  must  be  available  to  the  VA 
by  April  25,  in  order  to  be  distributed 
by  the  May  1  payment  date.  These  funds 
are  urgently  needed  by  the  enrolled  vet- 
erans. 

Also  of  particular  importance,  is  the 
urgent  fimding  of  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs.  The  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Flood  would  appropriate  in- 
creased funds  for  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program,  the  education  op- 
portunity grants,  and  the  CoUege  work- 
study  program,  than  the  Administration 
requested.  However,  the  total  amount  is 
equal  to  the  $872  million  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  but  pro- 
portioned differentiy.  The  principal  dif- 
lerence  is  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
the  new  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program.  Mr.  Flood  requested  ap- 
propriations of  $122  million  for  the 
BEOG  rather  than  the  administration's 
request  of  $622  million.  It  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  earlier  programs  must 


be  appropriated  at  previous  levels  before 
the  new  BEOG  program  can  be  appro- 
priated sis  stated  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendment  of  1972.  There  is 
much  doubt,  as  voiced  by  many  students 
and  school  administrators  in  Kansas, 
whether  this  program  could  be  adequate- 
ly and  fairly  implemented  by  the  1973-74 
school  year.  I  have  also  had  reservations 
with  the  proposed  BEOG  family  contri- 
bution schedule,  which  would  penalize 
students  from  families  owning  farms  or 
small  businesses.  The  schedule  would  use 
the  relatively  large  assets  of  these  fami- 
lies in  calculating  the  family's  adjusted 
gross  incomes,  even  though  manj-  of  these 
families  have  relatively  low  incomes. 
Thus,  students  from  these  families  would 
not  receive  adequate  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  college  work-study 
program  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  effective  program,  where  needing 
students  can  contribute  to  their  own  edu- 
cational funds  through  part-time  work. 
The  House  amendment  requests  $270 
million,  the  same  amount  as  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  Flood  amendment  would  also  ap- 
propriate $210  million  to  the  EOG  pro- 
gram which  has  shown  excellent  results 
and  is  of  particular  benefit  to  students 
attending  private  and  small  colleges. 

Finally,  the  NDSL  program  would  re- 
ceive $293  million,  the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
program  has  been  very  effective,  and  im- 
like  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, which  the  Administration  would 
expand  while  replacing  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram, loans  are  processed  much  more 
smoothly  on  campus,  at  university  or  col- 
lege student  financial  centers.  The  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  often  en- 
meshed in  redtape,  and  the  bankers  are 
generally  not  overjoyed  with  the  paper- 
work that  they  must  go  through  in  proc- 
essing these  loans.  Many  banks  will  not 
handle  the  guaranteed  loans.  With 
higher  interest  rates,  and  an  often  un- 
familiarity  of  banking  institutions  and 
collateral  problems,  many  students  can 
not  readily  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan. 
The  schools  where  the  student  attend  are 
much  more  equipped  to  handle  students 
loans,  such  as  the  NDSL  loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  very  important  to  America's  veterans 
and  students.  Both  groups  need  the  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  now,  and  not 
at  any  later  date.  The  students  must  be 
able  to  make  realistic  and  accurate  plans 
for  financing  their  educations  for  the 
coming  school-year,  and  I  believe  that 
another  year  is  needed  to  study  the 
BEOG  program  before  the  other  pro- 
grams are  decreased  or  eliminated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats  and  clear  the 
aisles.  May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
McClure)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Sj-mlngtou 

Tan 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 
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AtKiurezk 

Griffln 

Aiken 
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Allen 

Hansen 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Beau 

HaskeU 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Blden 

Helms 

Brock 

Holllngs 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Case 

Javits 

Church 

Johnston 

Ciaik 

Kennedy 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Dole 

McClellan 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Fulbright 

Moss 
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Baiter 

Cvirtls 

Long 

Bayh 

Eactland 

McClure 

Jiellmon 

Fong 

Montoya 

Dible 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Gravel 

Stennls 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Hart 

Tunney 

Chiles 

Inouye 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OP  ECONOMIC  STABILI- 
ZATION ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  398. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MFNici)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  218  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  (title  II  of  Public  Law  92- 
210:  85  Stat.  743)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "AprU  30,  1973"  and  "May  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30.  1974"  and 
"May  1,  1974."  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  207(b)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  ": 
Provided,  That  such  agency  shall  issue  no 
order  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages, 
or  salaries  in  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  put 
into  effect.  In  an  appropriate  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  Is  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a 
statement  of  exploration  shall  be  directed  to 
the  affected  parties  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  Such  statement  shall  include  a 
full  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
isting wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or 
salary  adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  or  the  standards  established 
by  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency." 

DEFlNmON    OF    WAGES    AND    SALARIES 

Sec  3.  Section  203(g)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
a*!  follows: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'wages'  and  'salaries'  do  not  Include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensation  adjustment  for — 

"(1)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a).  404(a)(2),  or 
403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.54; 

"(2)  any  group  Insurance  plan;  or 

"(3)  any  disability  and  health  plan; 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
contributions  for  such  purposes  made  by 
any  such  employer  are  unreasonably  incon- 
sistent with  the  standards  for  wage,  salary, 
and  price  Increases  issued  under  subsection 
(b)  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this  title. 
Contributions  necessary  to  maintain  reason- 
able benefit  provisions  provided  in  any  plan 
described  in  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered 'unreasonably  inconsistent'." 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ihlr.  President.  I 
move  *iiat  the  Senate  Tdisagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  said 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disa^eeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  tliit  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  me  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.   T 

The  motion  was  agri^ed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoiitted  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mi.  Williams,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Tower,  Blr.  Bennett,  smd 
Mr.  Packwood  confereef  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  '  "HE  HOUSE 


annoi  need 


A  message  from  the 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hac|ney 
reading    clerks, 
House  had  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1315)   to  extend 
privileges  and  immuniti» 
Office  of  the  People's  R  spublic 
and  to  members  thereo 
purposes. 


louse  of  Repre- 

one  of  its 

that    the 

without  amendment, 

diplomatic 

to  the  Liaison 

of  China 

and  for  other 
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The     PRESIDING 
Chair  lays  before  the 
ished  business,  which 
title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk 

A  blU   (S.  352)    to 
States  Code,  to  establish 
of  the  Census  a  Voter 
istratlon  for  the  purpose 
voter    registration     progrfim 
Postal  Service. 


OFFICER.     The 

the  unfln- 

be  stated  by 


r(  ad 
amei  d 


as  follows : 

title  13,  United 

ithin  the  Bureau 

istratlon  Admin- 

if  administering  a 

through     the 


Pres  ident, 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr. 
what  the  parliamentar; ' 
this  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
further  amendment.  Wi  uld 
able  to  go  to  third  readii^! 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the 
the  floor,  I  have  a  motion 
to  make. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  w( 
tation,  Mr.  President? 

I  am  glad  to  yield 
Senator    from    Alabanla, 


before  the 


bus  ness  i 


unique  purpose. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr. 
has  been  pending 
April  6.  It  appears  thai 
to  be  the  unfinished 
ate  at  the  time  the 
its  session  on  April  30, 
So  that  over  a  period 
this  bill  will  have  been 
ing  business  or  the 
in  the  Senate — a  bill 
another  echelon,  another 
eral  bureaucracy  to  do 
the  people  themselves 
selves — that  is.  go  dowr 
tion  board  and  register 

There  is  no  need  for 
throughout  the  length 
this  country  to  every 
ery  residence,  every 
every  post  office  box,  evely 
every  office,  every  store 
coimtrj',  all  for  the 
making  it  easier  for 
to  vote.  There  are  no 
the    Senator   from 
prevent  people  from 
as  the  Senator  from 


,  may  I  ask 
situation  is  at 


t,  I  have  no 
it  be  agree- 

S^nator  will  yield 
I  would  like 

have  a  consul - 


he  floor  to  the 
for    a    very 


Pn  sldent. 


this  bill 
Senate  since 
it  will  continue 
of  the  Sen- 
S*nate  returns  to 
after  the  recess, 
some  24  days, 
jither  the  pend- 
unjlnished  business 
provides  for 
layer,  of  Fed- 
something  that 
do  for  them- 
to  the  registra- 


t  lat 


c  m 


sending  post  cards 

and  breadth  of 

address,  ev- 

fact|)ry,  every  school, 

rural  mail  box, 

building  in  the 

of  supposedly 

plople  to  register 

barriers  of  which 

knows   to 

rekistering.  So  far 

Al^ama  is  advised. 


p<  stal 


purp  )se 


all  that  Is  necessary  is  tiat  one  be  18 
years  of  age  and  a  resic  ent  citizen  of 
the  State.  That  is  all  it  bakes. 

So  why  should  the  Seiate  set  up  a 
system  that  would  cost,  ini  ;ially,  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million  a  year  to  send 
post  cards  to  people  askiiig  them  to  re- 
turn half  of  the  card  to  the  registration 
office?  It  is  still  another  Inderal  bureau 
that  invites  fraud  and  corruption,  that 
places  an  undue  burden  on  the  already 
overburdened  Postal  Servi  ;e,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  al]  the  problems 
facing  this  country,  all  Oie  problems  of 
war  and  peace,  all  the  pioblems  having 
to  do  with  inflation,  our  economy,  our 
energy  crisis,  our  foreign  problems,  our 
urban  problems,  our  mas;;  transit  prob- 
lems, the  problems  having  to  do  with 
our  foreign  relations,  on;  would  think 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  find  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  haggle  over  a 
bill  of  this  nature,  a  bill  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  last  Congr;ss  and  which 
has  been  resurrected  at  th  s  time  and  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  since 
April  6. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
suggested  that  possibly  t)day  a  motion 
would  be  filed  seeking  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  opp  ortunity  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  debate  on 
this  measure  to  end  and  a  vote  to  be  had 
thereon:  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  disavowed  any  plans  as  to 
the  filing  of  any  such  notion  by  him- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  under  t]  le  rules  of  the 
Senate,  16  Senators  may  file  a  motion 
asking  that  on  the  next  legislative  day 
but  one — which,  imder  t:  le  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  as  to  tl  e  recess,  would 
be  April  30 — the  Senate  ;ake  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  Senators  van  ted  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  It  is  the  hope  of  th<  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  he  is  certtinly  joined  by 
the  distinguished  Senato'  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY).  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  many  other  Senator;,  that  if  on  a 
cloture  vote  a  substantially  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  do  ni  )t  want  to  stop 
the  debate — in  other  wjrds,  who  are 
against  the  bill — the  dist  nguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  or  the  majority 
leader  would  withdraw  th  j  bill  from  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Senate  so  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  en  to  more  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  President,  in  orde  •  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head,  not  that  we  favor  clo- 
ture, not  that  we  favor  th ;  bill,  a  motion 
has  been  prepared  contaii  ling  the  names 
of  21  Senators  who,  imder  rule  XXII,  are 
petitioning  for  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
debate  on  the  bill  shall  <nd.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say  frankly,  and  I  do  so 
positively,  that  in  the  opii  lion  and  under 
the  understanding  that  th  e  Senator  from 
Alabama  has,  not  a  single  one  of  these 
21  Senators  will  vote  to  invoke  cloture. 
This  motion,  which  at  th  ;  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  send  to  the  desk,  is 
filed  merely  to  afford  a  vthicle  by  which 
the  Senate  can  express  its  will  with  re- 
spect to  whether  the  Se:iate  wishes  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  or  not,  since  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  h  is  indicated  he 
was  going  to  wait  until  after  the  recess 
to  bring  up  the  matter  aid  cause  more 
and  more  delay.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
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of  us  who  signed  this  motion  that  with  a 
vote  of  36,  40,  or  42  votes  against  cloture 
and  thereby  against  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  those  others  who  sup- 
port the  bill  will  see  the  futUlty  of  carry- 
ing on  the  discussion  any  further  and  will 
withdraw  the  biU.  By  filing  this  cloture 
motion  at  this  time  it  may  save  the  Sen- 
ate a  week  in  valuable  time  during  which 
the  Senate  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  some  of  the  great  Issues,  some 
of  the  great  questions  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  this  thought 
that  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  my- 
self and  20  other  Senators.  I  ask  that 
the  motion  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
th©  bill  (S.  352),  a  bUl  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration  fcM-  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  Postal  Service. 

1.  James  B.  AUeu. 

2.  Paul  Pannln. 

3.  Jesse  Helms. 

4.  Edward  Ourney. 
6.  BIU  Roth. 

6.  James  Buckley. 

7.  William  L.  Soott. 

8.  Robert  Dole. 

9.  Robert  OrifHn. 

10.  Clifford  Hansen. 

11.  Norrls  CJotton. 

12.  Hugh  Scott. 

13.  Marlow  Cook. 

14.  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
16.  Ted  Stevens. 

16.  Bob  Packwood. 

17.  Dewey  Bartlett. 

18.  Strom  Thurmond. 

19.  George  D.  Aiken. 

20.  H.  E.  Talmadge. 

21.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  this  cloture  motion  on 
April  30.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
joined  by  his  20  coUeagues  who  have 
signed  the  cloture  motion,  will  vote 
against  the  motion  because  we  are 
against  the  bill  and  we  hope  we  will  be 
joined  by  some  20  other  Senators.  There- 
by we  will  serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that 
cloture  cannot  be  Imposed  by  the  Senate, 
that  the  bill  cannot  pass,  and  we  hope 
that  the  bill  wUl  be  withdrawn  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr    McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

rJ^-.y^^^^^-  ^  ^™  ™uch  impressed 
jnth  the  Senator's  Interest  not  to  delay 
ine  Senate  because  we  have  many  im- 
portant things  that  the  Senate  should 
be  concerning  itself  with.  I  would  like 
to  propose  to  the  Senator,  in  his  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  important 
business  pending  and  lurking  in  the 
fringes  of  this  body,  that  we  proceed  to 
a  vote  right  now.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  not  holding  up  this  bill;  the 
senator  from  Wyoming  was  ready  to 
vote  the  first  day;  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  ready  to  vote  the  second 
day.  the  third  day.  the  fourth  day,  and 
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I  will  vote  today.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be 
willing,  rather  than  to  play  this  pre- 
carious game  of  introducing  a  cloture 
motion  of  his  own,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  good  intent  and  concern 
of  the  Senate  he  would  agree  to  a  vote 
on  the  bill  today.  We  can  stay  here  as 
long  as  the  Senator  would  like,  and  into 
tomorrow.  Let  us  get  to  all  the  amend- 
ments and  have  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that  gener- 
ous spirit  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama stated  that  the  bill  is  such  a  ter- 
rible bill  that  a  number  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  have  amendments 
to  offer  to  the  bill,  so  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  no  amendment 
would  be  helpful  to  the  bill  except  an 
amendment  striking  out  everything  in 
the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause.  That 
would  make  a  nullity  of  the  bill  and 
that  would  be  the  only  thing  to  improve 
the  bill  by  way  of  amendments,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
But   others    have    the    opinion    that 
there  can  be  some  refinements  of  the 
bill,  some  improvements,  not  that  would 
make  it  acceptable,  but  less  wasteful,  less 
burdensome,  and  less  open  to  fraud  and 
corruption.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see 
these  amendments  considered,  but  it  is 
the  thought  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  if  a  large  number  of  Senators 
vote   against   cloture,   that   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
realize  that  the  bill  cannot  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me,  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alabama,  that 
this,    indeed,    is    a    direct    obstruction 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pressing its  will.  The  Senator  suggested 
we  should  have  a  chance  for  the  Senate 
to  express  its  will.  I  am  trying  to  create 
that  chance.  The  Senate,  through  the 
proper  procedures,  voted  the  bill  out  of 
committee  and  we  have  had  it  before  the 
Senate  for  several  days  and  we  are  ready 
to  vote.  Of  course,  there  are  amend- 
ments pending.  We  know  the  procedure 
there.  We  can  limit  time  on  amend- 
ments. We  know  generally  the  substance 
of  most  of  the  amendments.  Let  us  take 
30  minutes  or  1  hour  on  amendments  and 
have  the  amendments  acted  upon,  as 
long    as   Senators   will    remain   in  Ihe 
Chamber.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
who  is  holding  up  action  by  the  Senate 
on  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  vote,  and  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  move  the  bill,  and 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
express  its  will,  let  us  vote.  I  will  take 
that  chance.  Let  us  have  a  vote. 

Surely  the  Senator  is  not  imposing  his 
judgment  alone  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  as  far  as  the  worth  of  the  bill, 
the  merit  of  the  bill,  and  the  substance 
of  the  bill.  Let  us  have  a  vote.  We  have 
100  Senators  and  we  allow  them  to  ex- 
press their  will  by  voting  yea  or  nay.  I 
hope  that  in  that  ssune  spirit  of  allow- 
ing the  Senate  to  express  its  will,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  suggested,  that 
we  get  with  it  and  let  the  Senate  express 
its  will.  Let  them  vote  the  bill  down.  If 
they  choose. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  filed  the  motion,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  express  its  will  on 
whether  the  bill  should  be  considered 
further  or  not.  If  the  Senate,  imder  the 
rules,  says  "Yes,  we  want  to  go  further 
with  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  bill." 
naturally  the  Senate  will  have  a  vote.  It 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  for 
them  to  decide.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  trying  to  sub- 
stitute his  will  for  the  will  of  the  Senate 
when  he  has  filed  the  very  vehicle  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  express  its  will. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  must  disagree.  That 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  chairman 
of  the  bill,  has  brought  this  bill  before 
the  Senate.  The  bill  was  properly  placed 
on  the  calendar  and  the  bill  is  properly 
before  this  lx)dy.  Do  I  interpret  the  Sen- 
ator's reluctance  to  allow  a  vote  now  to 
be  that  a  majority  might  vote  for  the 
bill  and  pass  it  now?  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  only  record  or 
statistic  the  Senator  from  Alabama  could 
use  would  be  the  vote  by  which  the  same 
bill  was  killed  in  the  last  Congress.  So 
that  is  the  statistic  he  might  refer  to, 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  just  as  soon  not 
refer  to  that  particular  question,  for  the 
reason  that  that  is  not  the  same  bill  this 
year.  We  have  tightened  up  some  of  the 
operations.  We  have  learned.  We  have 
heard  from  people.  We  have  the  feeling, 
according  to  the  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments and  according  to  the  results  of  the 
rollcall  votes,  that  the  committee  bill  has 
been  receiving  a  rather  substantial  en- 
dorsement by  Members  of  this  body.  I 
would  say  that  is  more  of  a  relevant  ref- 
erence than  going  back  to  a  year  ago. 

I  again  repeat  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, let  us  have  a  vote  up  or  down.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can  express 
its  will.  I  am  willing  to  take  that  chance 
if  he  is  willing  to  take  the  chance.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  afraid 
we  are  going  to  lose;  that  the  bill  wiU 
pass  the  Senate,  and,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, he  is  not  willing  to  pass  the  bill  and 
he  is  not  willing  to  place  his  vote  on  the 
line  and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  by 
voting  up  or  down  on  the  biU  itself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  rather  surprised  and 
disappointed  that  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming would  impute  sinister  motives  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  reference 
to  the  bill.  Really  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming must  not  have  meant  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  did  not  mean  sinister  in  his 
intents.  He  has  talked  about  how  sinister 
the  contents  of  the  bill  would  be,  that  it 
would  pose  grave  aspects  if  the  bUl 
passed,  and  that  he  would  oppose  the 
bill.  That  is  how  the  term  "sinister"  fits 
into  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clarifying  that. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  enthusiasm  that  tliis  body  has 
for  this  biU.  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
is  the  fourth  time  the  bill  has  been  be- 
fore us  in  2  or  3  or  4  years?  It  has  been 
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txotted  out  here  on  three  previous  occa- 
Bions  that  I  can  remember.  Obviotisly 
there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  it 
did  not  get  anywhere.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  is  the  foui-th  time  we  have  had  this 
bill  before  us.  Is  ih&t  correct? 

Mr.  ALT.KN.  It  has  been  before  us  pre- 
viously, I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
times.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  before  us  three  times,  including  this 
time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  At  least  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  bill 
on  the  part  of  a  respectable  number  of 
Senators.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right,  and  I  will 
say  to  the  advocates  of  the  bill  that  I 
might  inquiie  where  they  are.  I  will  note 
that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  seem  to 
outnumber  the  proponents  by  2  to  1  here 
on  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  counting 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  3  to  1. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
it  would  be  3  to  1.  So  where  is  the  great 
support  for  the  bill  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MoGEE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, with  that  overwhelming  support 
against  it,  let  us  go  ahead  and  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  chances  on  the  roll  call  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  will  have  a  vote  on 
AprU  30th. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  the  Senator  has  3  to 
1  against  it  here  today.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  have  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  knows  a 
number  of  Senators  have  departed  on  the 
understanding  that  we  would  not  come  to 
a  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Who  had  that  under- 
standing? If  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
expediting  passage  of  the  bill,  that  ought 
to  take  precedence  over  the  convenience 
of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Could  we  have  a  voice 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  bill  right  now? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  there  has  been  a 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Why  not  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  and  have  a  voice 
vote  rather  than  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  not  feel  he  was 
playing  fair  with  some  20  of  his  col- 
leagues who  signed  the  cloture  motion 
demanding  that  the  Senate  come  to  grips 
with  this  question  on  April  30.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  will  know  a  little  more 
about  whether  he  thinks  it  is  worthwhile 
to  continue  occupying  the  time  of  the 
Senate  with  this  nefarious  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
asked  the  counsel  for  the  committee  to 
check  the  record  from  the  last  election. 
We  have  examined  the  21  signatures  on 
the  motion.  The  clerk  tells  us  that  all  21 
signers  oppose  the  bill,  and  I  have  to 
assume  that  they  are  not  willing  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  up  and  down  merits 
of  the  bill  and  allow  the  majority  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  might  be  considered 
a  good  bill,  but  all  those  21  Senators,  If 
I  might  mention  it,  come  from  States 
where  more  than  15  mUllon  American 


citizens  were  not  regist  jred  to  vote  In 
1972;  15  million. 

Now,  that  in  Itself  ou(  ht  to  say  to  the 
signatories  of  that  cloti  ire  motion  that 
this  is  a  pretty  gamey  rule  to  pull  on 
the  voters  and  on  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  when  we  are  trying  to  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  be  broi  .dening  the  citi- 
zens' opportunity  to  voti  (,  that  the  track 
record  of  our  country  is  i  till  there:  Bare- 
ly half  of  the  people  vot  ed  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  last  y(  ar.  Nearly  half 
of  the  people  who  would  otherwise  qual- 
ify by  age  did  not  vote,  f  >r  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  but  they  did  not  vote.  That 
does  not  happen  in  ot  ler  countries  In 
the  Western  World.  Son  ethlng  here  has 
to  explain  this  bad  Am<  rican  participa- 
tion, or  this  low  Americ;  m  participation, 
in  the  elections. 

It  could  be  explained,  as  I  said  yester- 
day in  my  colloquy  with  |he  Senator  from 
Alabama,  by  perhaps  taying  that  the 
Araerican  people  are  notias  good  as  other 
people  around  the  woij 
that.  They  are  very  re 
Therefore,  one  Ingredie 
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Id,  but  I  reject 

Sponsible  people. 

it  is  present  In 


ours  that  Is  biuried  in  other  countries 


sr  degree. 
I  have  thrown  up 
1,  in  which  some 


or  exists  to  a  much  I 

There  are  obstacles  w 
in  the  path  of  registrati 
cities  require  that  a  persbn  go  all  the  way 
to  city  hall  and  register,  tno  matter  where 
he  lives.  Many  places  do  not  stay  open 
after  5  o'clock,  after  working  hours. 
Many  of  them  do  not  i  tay  open  in  the 
evenings  and  on  the  we<  sends.  There  are 
other  variables  that  are  still  obstacles  to 
voter  participation. 

So  I  would  say,  with  i  til  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues  who  sl{  ned  the  cloture 
motion,  who  have  all  al  ong  been  assert- 
ing in  advance  that  th  \y  do  not  intend 
to  vote  for  the  biU,  thai  the  cloture  mo- 
tion is  obviously  a  captlcious  ploy  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  Senate,  to  play 
lightly  with  a  question  as  serious  as  that 
which  involves  62  million  American  citi- 
zens who  did  not  vote  last  November;  62 
million. 

I  suggest  that  the  se  -lousness  of  that 
ought  to  sober  us  up  i  i  this  body,  and 
that  we  ought  to  cut  >ut  the  fun  and 
games  and  put  our  he  ids  together  and 
arrive  at  as  substantlv^  and  serious  an 
effort  as  we  can  try  to  Droduce,  In  order 
to  Increase  the  citizen's  responsibility 
and  his  chance  to  vote  In  our  system  of 
government. 

Mr.  President,  they  ire  all  the  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  raise  with  the  Senator 
in  the  form  of  speeches. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  n<  w,  what  was  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  amei.ded  that  to  say 
those  were  all  the  questions  I  had  to 
ask  in  the  form  of  spec  :hes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  no'  i  that  I  have  got 
the  speeches  out  of  m;  system,  I  would 
Uke  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  ike  to  point  out  a 
thing  or  two  in  connect  ion  with  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  He  tal  ^  about  some  of 
the  results  in  some  citie  s  of  closing  ofiQces 
at  night  or  offices  beln  i  too  far  distant, 
or  something  of  that  so  t- 

Mr.  President,  I  woi)  Id  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  these  \xe  all  local  prob- 
lems. The  citizenry  <)f  these  various 
States  have  an  oppoiltunlty  to  amend 


their  laws.  It  is  not  a  barrier  that  has 
been  drawn  In  their  way  liy  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Govertmient 
has  knocked  out  the  literacy  tests  and 
other  requirements.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  able  to  read  a  lltie  or  recognize 
a  single  word  in  print  in  orper  to  register. 
AU  he  has  to  do  is  to  be  18  years  of  £tge. 
What  kind  of  requirement  is  that?  Why 
should  we  talk  about  a  bat  tier  in  voting? 
Another  thing  which  the  Senator 
pointed  out  is  that  so  man;  r  of  these  Sen- 
ators who  signed  the  clotu  e  motion  were 
against  the  measure  befire.  The  only 
thing  that  would  Indicate  is  that  they 
are  still  against  it. 

That  does  not  indicate  any  foul  desire 
or  anything.  The  fact  that  they  are  still 
against  it  would  seem  tq  Indicate  that 
the  Senator  was  not  able  to  persuade 
them  as  to  the  validity  or  his  bill. 

The  Senator  talked  at>out  so  many 
people  in  the  various  Stales  represented 
by  Senators  who  signed  the  cloture  mo- 
tion not  being  able  to  vote .  I  would  point 
out  that  that  situation  is  lot  peculiar  to 
States  represented  by  th^se  Senators.  I 
would  say  that  is  a  situs  tion  that  pre- 
vails in  practically  every  8  itate  with  pos- 
sibly the  sole  exception  (f  the  State  of 
Utah.  The  dist  aguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  was  <  me  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  cloture  motion. 

The  State  of  Utah,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows  because  I  stated  on  the 
floor  at  least  once  before  had  98.4  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Utih  who  are  of 
voting  age  registered  to  vo  te.  They  do  not 
have  post  card  registration  in  Utah.  Yet 
98.4  percent  of  those  peo]  )le  in  Utah  are 
registered  to  vote. 

The  bill  of  the  dlsting- ilshed  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  have  this  Federal 
biu-eau  in  Washington  4end  out  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  theee  double  post- 
cards throughout  Utah  In  order  to  regis- 
ter that  1.6  percent  of  ^he  people  out 
there  who  are  not  reglitered  to  vote. 
It  seems  to  be  something  of  an  overkill 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  send  out 
some  500,000  to  1  million  cards  to  Utah 
to  try  to  get  1.6  percent  of  the  people 
who  are  not  registered  the  re  come  in  and 
register. 

I  believe  that  if  we  wei  e  to  put  a  bale 
of  these  postcards  on  everyone's  front 
porch  in  Utah,  we  could  not  Improve 
on  98.4  percent  registration. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  other  States.  The  State  of  Texas 
for  30  years,  according  tq  the  committee 
report,  has  had  registration  by  postcard, 
by  filling  out  a  newspapet  coupon,  or  by 
any  type  of  mailing.  Thejj 
system  of  registration 
years.  But  In  1970,  onlj 
the  people  of  Texas  of  viting  age  regis- 
tered to  vote.  How  do  ve  account  for 
that? 

Utah  has  no  postcard 
98.4  percent  of  the 
Texas  has  a  postcard  rfl 
63  percent  of  the  people  registered.  What 
good  Is  postcard  registration  doing  out 
there?  What  is  the  ne^  for  postcard 
registration  in  Utah? 

Let  us  consider  the  ^tate  of  North 
Dakota.  They  do  not  haT;e  postcard  reg- 
istration there.  Yet  onlj  67  percent  of 
the  people  in  North  Dab  )ta  voted. 


have  had  that 
Texas  for  30 
63  percent  of 


egistratlon  and 

^ple  registered. 
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So  33  percent  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  even  though  they  do  not  have 
to  register  in  that  State,  failed  to  go  to 
the  polls.  Obviously,  it  Is  not  a  lack  of 
registration  or  the  requirement  of  regis- 
tration that  is  cutting  down  on  voting. 
Many  people  do  not  care  enough  to  vote 
to  want  to  go  to  the  polls.  Many  of  the 
electorate  were  disenchanted  with  both 
parties.  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  illus- 
trated by  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  by  Governor  Wallace,  who  made 
the  famous  statement  that  there  is  "not 
a  dime's  worth  of  difference  between 
the  two  major  parties."  That  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  small  nimaber  of 
people  who  have  been  voting.  But  it  Is 
not  registration  that  prevents  them  from 
voting;  it  is  the  apathy  on  their  part. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  there 
Is  no  need  to  put  this  great  extra  bvu-den 
on  the  Postal  Service.  I  do  not  think  we 
feel  that  the  Postal  Service  can  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  take  on  this  addi- 
tional business.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  last  week, 
when  this  matter  was  imder  debate, 
stated  that  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
as  many  as  240  million  double  postcards 
could  be  sent  out  every  year.  He  has 
vastly  underestimated  the  potential 
number  that  could  be  sent  out  imder  the 
proposed  law.  There  Is  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  times  that  the  adminis- 
trator could  broadcast  tens  of  millions 
of  cards  all  over  the  country. 

One  limitation  is  the  limitation  that 
constitutes  fraud,  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  cards  must  be  sent  out  at 
least  once  every  2  years.  Here  is  where 
politics  can  enter  into  the  operation  of  a 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  say  It  is  vast 
because  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
sending  out  cards  and  making  a  report 
to  Congress  on  voter  patterns  and  voter 
trends.  It  is  necessary  to  place  on  the  re- 
turn cards  the  exact  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  mailed  back  by  the  recipient  of 
the  double  cards.  I  asaume  that  In  Ala- 
bama cards  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
each  of  our  62  coimties.  There  are  more 
than  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  address  them  In 
such  a  way  that  the  return  cards  would 
go  back  to  the  right  place.  That  would 
constitute  a  monumental  task. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  candidate  for 
Congress — the  Senate  or  the  House — Is 
of  the  same  political  persuasion  as  the 
administrator  of  this  vast  Federal  bu- 
reau. The  candidate  could  go  to  the  ad- 
ministrator and  say  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  tough  election,  that  he  needs  to  get 
more  people  registered  in  a  particular 
area,  according  to  the  area  In  his  con- 
gressional district,  or  in  a  city  where  the 
candidate  might  nm  strong.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  admin- 
istrator from  spot-sending  or  spot-mail- 
ing the  cards  into  areas  where  they 
would  best  serve  the  particular  candi- 
date of  the  same  political  persuasion  as 
the  administrator. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  President,  from  time  to 
time  we  would  see  lists  of  congressional 
districts  that  are  called  "safe"  for  this 
party,  "safe"  for  that  party,  or  "unsure" 
or  "uncertain."  There  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  administrator  from  send- 
ing cards  to  the  imcertain  districts,  or 
cards  to  some  50  congressional  districts 


in  areas  selected  by  the  candidate  of  the 
particular  party.  The  administrator 
could  spot-send  cards  to  the  particular 
areas  to  get  more  voters  In  the  areas 
where  the  particular  candidate  might 
have  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  charging  that 
to  the  possibilities  for  one  party  over 
another  party,  but  that  is  a  way  that 
politics  could  enter  into  this. 

Another  thing  that  leaves  me  in  some- 
thing of  a  state  of  indecision  about  this 
matter  is  how  they  are  going  to  keep 
separate  a  voter  who  is  qualified  imder 
the  postcard  registration  bill  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  and  one  who  is  quali- 
fied by  the  tried  and  true  method  of 
dropping  by  the  registration  office  and 
simply  signing  his  name,  by  signature 
or  by  mark,  and  becoming  a  registered 
voter. 

The  man  or  woman  who  qualifies  by 
postcard  does  not  thereby  become  a 
qualified  voter  in  a  State  election,  a 
county  election,  or  a  city  election.  All  he 
or  she  can  do  is  vote  in  Pedersd  elec- 
tions— that  Is,  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  Member  of  Congress,  or  Sen- 
ator, and  then  they  list  the  delegates  to 
political  conventions,  even  though  I  do 
not  regard  them  as  being  Federal  officers. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  if  a  voter  qualified 
under  the  postcard  registration  act  goes 
into  the  polls  to  vote,  they  do  not  have 
a  separate  Federal  election  In  most 
States,  they  have  it  mixed  In  with  the 
State  ticket  as  well,  tind  on  the  same 
voting  machine  or  the  same  paper  bal- 
lot, you  would  have  the  Federal  officers 
and  the  State  and  county  officers. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  when  they 
turn  to  this  postcard  registered  fellow? 
Do  you  not  think  that  wUl  give  that  fel- 
low a  bit  of  an  Inferiority  complex,  to  go 
into  the  polling  place  and  say,  "Now. 
gentlemen,"  to  those  holding  the  election, 
"here  I  am;  I  am  qualified  under  the 
postcard  registration  ballot,  but  I  know 
I  am  not  a  real,  sure  enough  voter  here, 
I  am  just  one  of  these  postcard  fellows. 
I  want  you  to  let  me  vote  in  the  Federal 
election." 

They  say,  "All  right,  Mr.  Jones,  you  go 
on  in  the  booth,  you  close  the  curtain 
behind  you,  and  you  be  sure,  now,  and 
vote  for  the  Federal  officers  alone.  Do  not 
drop  down  and  vote  for  governor,  do  not 
vote  for  lieutenant  governor,  treasurer, 
State  judge,  auditor,  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  coimty  commissioners;  all 
you  do  is  vote  for  the  Federal  officers." 

How  in  the  world  are  they  going  to 
keep  that  straight?  What  is  wrong  with 
the  present  law,  permitting  voters  to  go 
ahead  and  qualify  as  bona  fide  electors 
to  vote  for  any  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  people  at  that  particular  polling 
place,  and  not  make  second-class  citizens 
out  of  them,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  because  that  is 
what  they  would  be  if  they  went  into  the 
election  booth  and  were  told  they  could 
not  vote  for  anyone  but  Federal  officers, 
and  that  they  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  State  officers.  Why  confer 
this  type  of  second-class  citizenship  upon 
these  post  card  registrants?  Let  us  have 
one  system,  and  have  a  man  go  to  the 
local  election  board  and  present  himself, 
his  body,  there — not  a  piece  of  paper. 
In  this  investigation  that  is  under  way, 


some  of  the  witnesses  were  reluctant  to 
come  up  and  testify  before  one  of  the 
senatorial  committees,  and  they  offered 
to  submit  in  writing  answers  to  questions. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  said,  "Why,  you 
cannot  cross  examine  a  piece  of  paper." 
Let  them  present  their  bodies  to  answer 
what  questions  are  permitted  by  law.  Let 
us  not  just  get  a  bushel  basket  and  turn 
over  a  bunch  of  these  post  cards  on  the 
desk  of  the  election  official. 

Another  thing  occurs  to  me.  I  assume — 
I  have  not  heard  it  said,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  law,  but  I  assume  that  these  re- 
turn cards,  since  they  are  trying  to  take 
all  the  burdens  off  of  the  respective  reg- 
istrants, would  have  the  Govenmient 
frank  on  them,  because  they  do  not  want 
him  to  pay  for  anything,  of  course,  and 
want  to  make  it  absolutely  easy  as  pie 
to  sign  up.  I  do  not  see  any  place  where 
he  takes  an  oath  that  the  facts  that  he 
states  in  the  application,  or  just  the 
little  memorandum  card,  are  true.  There 
is  no  indication  that  he  does.  But  there 
would  be  literaUy  millions  of  cards  out 
over  the  country  with  a  Government 
frank  on  them,  saying,  "This  piece  of 
mail  can  be  mailed  free  of  charge."  Are 
we  not  going  to  have  that  misused  a 
great  deal?  Are  we  not  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  pranksters  picking  those  things 
up  and  mailing  them  all  over  the  coun- 
try, or  mailing  them  in  to  the  election 
officers,  for  that  matter?  Are  we  not  go- 
ing to  have  an  awful  lot  of  chaff  in  with 
the  grain?  Are  we  not  going  to  have 
literally  tens  of  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  those  cards  returned  as  pranks,  or  as 
mischievous  stunts,  or  just  to  confront 
the  election  officers?  I  believe  we  will. 

What  would  there  be  to  prevent,  with 
the  use  of  a  Government  frank,  using 
another  address,  and  using  them  as  per- 
sonal cards?  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  many  used  in  that  fashion.  But 
I  think  it  would  certainly  be  ill-advised 
to  broadcast  tens  of  millions  of  cards 
all  over  the  coimtry,  having  the  postage- 
free  Government  frank  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  cards 
dumped  on  the  desks  of  the  registrars — 
by  the  way,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the 
association  of  voter  registrars  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  which  he  takes  vio- 
lent exception  to  this  bill,  and  points 
out  many  objections  and  criticisms  of 
the  bill.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  any  of  the  local  regis- 
trars back  home  are  calling  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  biU.  They  do  not  want  this 
bill.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to  keep 
two  sets  of  books.  They  do  not  want  their 
election  officers  to  be  confronted  by 
some  people  coming  in,  being  able  to  vote 
for  the  whole  list  of  officers,  and  another 
group  just  being  able  to  vote  for  the  Fed- 
eral officers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  this  letter 
from  the  Florida  Organization  of  Voter 
Registrars — the  local  boards  of  the  voter 
registrars.  I  think  it  will  pretty  well  in- 
dicate the  attitude  and  feeling  of  the 
local  officials  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
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MEwici) .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  checking  with 
the  majority  whip  In  order  to  determine 
the  status  of  business  here.  We  have  an 
amendment  pending  from  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurntt)  who  Is  agree- 
able, as  I  imderstand  It,  to  a  time  Ilmita- 
ticHi  on  the  amendment,  so  that  we  can 
have  an  approximate  guess  at  a  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKK.  The 
amendment  is  not  yet  presented. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  imderstand  that.  I  am 
trymg  to  determine  the  larger  status  of 
the  pending  business  in  that  circum- 
stance. I  am  asking  If  It  would  be  in  or- 
der to  request,  then,  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  measure  we  are  discussing  be  the 
pending  business  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Regis- 
tration" insert  the  following:  "and  Absen- 
tee Voting"; 

On  page  8,  rentunber  subeectlon  407(a), 
lines  11  tbrough  19,  as  subsection  407(a)  (1), 
and  on  page  8.  line  19,  after  the  period,  add 
a  new  subsection  407(a)(2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  No  person  registered  to  vote  by  maQ 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  vote  or  at- 
tempt to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  or  other 
than  through  personal  appearance  at  an 
appropriate  polling  place." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  because  they 
amend  two  separate  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  having  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  Gurnet),  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  McGkx).  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  this  amendment  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  inquire,  before 
the  CHialr  renders  its  decision,  whether 
I  understand  correctly  that  this  will  be 
the  last  vote  today  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  will  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
I  anticipate  no  further  votes  on  this  bill 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  upon  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment,  that 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  be  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  thank  an  Senators.  Tils  will  be  notice 
for  the  convenience  of  loth  cloaknxnns. 
that  they  may  notify  Sfnators  that  this 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  tote,  as  I  imder- 
stand it.        I 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  ^d  I  should  like 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nayfe  on  my  amend- 
ment If  there  are  enougi  Senators  In  the 
Chamber.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  sugtest  the  abeence 
of  a  quorum.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFlflCER.  On  whose 
time?  Time  Is  now  under  centred.  Who 
yields  time? ] 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha|;  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quontm,  and  that  no 
time  be  taken  out  of  either  time  of  Sena- 
tors in  control  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OPfTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorumJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  second  assistant]  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caUthe  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mrt  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatfthe  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OffTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orde^. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pi^ident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  m  mj  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  w*re  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  president,  in  the 
colloquy  that  preceded  introduction  of 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  metitioned  a  letter 
written  by  the  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Association  of  Suiiervlsors  of  Elec- 
tions, Inc.  1 

I  think  that  her  observations  on  the 
pending  bill,  a  person  frho  has  been  in 
the  business  of  registering  voters  for 
many  years,  is  worth  jbringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  So,  I  shall  read 
her  letter,  a  copy  of  wh  ch  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  The  letter  was  iddressed  to  the 
distinguished  manager] of  the  bill  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  it  reads  as  follows  j 

I  appreciate  your  letter]  of  February  20th 
In  which  you  enclosed  a  obpy  of  Senate  Bill 
352  which  would  establish  Within  the  Bureau 
of  Census  a  voter  registrfitlon  administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  adi^lnlsterlng  a  voter 
registration  through  the  Postal  service. 

As  President,  I  represent  the  Florida  State 
Association  of  Supervisors  txf  Elections  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Secretarte$  of  State  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  a  real  prkr  liege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  ^e  discussions  by 
the  various  State  AdmlnLstfators  of  Electloiu. 

With  reference  to  Senafe  Bill  352,  I  wish 
to  offer  the  following  codunents  on  behalf 
of  the  67  Supervisors  of  |  Elections  of  the 
state  of  Florida: 

We  take  pride  in  the  factlthat  Florida  Elec- 
tion Laws  have  a  reputatlan  of  being  among 
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the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
operate  under  a  permaner 
tem  whereby  an  elector's  I 


the  nation.  We 

registration  sys- 
lame  remains  on 


the  registration  liooks,  pravlded  he  votes  at 
least  once  during  a  two-ytar  period.  If  not, 
a  renewal  card  Is  sent  to  [him  by  mail  and 

and  returned  to 

either  by  mall  or 

renewed  for  an- 


If  this  card   Is  comple 
the  8up«rvls<»'  of  Electl<»i; 
personally,  bis  registration 
other  two-year  period. 

Although  In  Florida  the 
Is  the  chief  elections  officer,  the  registration 
of  electors  and  the  elections  are  ctmducted 
by  the  Supervisors  of  Elect  Ions  who  arc  Con- 


Secretary  of  State 


stltutlonal  offlcers  and  are  elected  by  the 
voters  for  a  term  of  four  yaars. 

Registration  facmties  are'  made  available 
to  the  residents  of  Florida  bs(  the  Supervisors 
of  Elections  by  keeping  courthouse  offices 
open  eight  hours  a  day,  five  4ays  a  week,  a^ 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  eich  election  the 
office  Is  open  six  days  a  week  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours  a  day.  Temporary  offices  are 
established  In  various  municipalities  of  the 
counties,  at  colleges  and  other  areas.  Mobile 
units  are  also  used  at  snopplng  centers, 
places  of  industry,  migrant  sousing  projects 
and  many  other  areas.  j 

Florida  also  allows  reglstrajtlon  by  mall  to: 

(a)  Members  of  the  arme4  forces  while  in 
active  service  and  their  spoiKes  and  depend- 
ents; I 

(b)  Members  of  the  merdhant  marine  of 
the  United  States  and  their  jspouses  and  de- 
pendents; r 

(c)  Citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  Florljda  and  are  tem- 
porarUy  residing  outside  the  [territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  their  spouses  and  dependents; 

(d)  Citizens  of  United  States  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  sta;te  and  are  tem- 
porarily outside  the  state;  aiid 

(e)  Residents  of  the  state  who  are  physi- 
cally and  unable  to  register  in  person. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  thtut  any  voter  who 
Is  a  resident  of  Florida  and  I  having  a  desire 
to  register  certainly  has  th4  opportunity  to 
do  so.  We  do  not  believe  Ifcere  exists  me- 
chanical, physical  or  legislative  barriers  to 
voting  in  Florida. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  Senate  BUl 
352  would  be  a  duplication  of  effort;  would 
result  in  dual  registration  and  voting  sys- 
tems; would  require  additional  personnel 
and  office  space  on  the  local  level  and  would 
certainly  be  an  added  cost  i«  the  taxpayers 
who  are  already  over-burd<  ned  with  taxes 
from  the  national  through  the  local  level. 

This  bUl  woiUd  result  ii  duplicate  reg- 
istrations; registrations  that  would  not  be 
legible;  Incomplete  information;  registration 
cards  filled  out  by  people  other  than  the 
Intended  voter  and  lead  ito  wide-spread 
fraud.  In  our  opinion,  this  bill  would  cause 
mass  confusion  In  the  offlde  of  Supervisor 
of  Elections  and  at  the  polling  places. 

Registration  does  not  8p|>ear  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  low  percentage  of  voter  turn- 
out. For  the  1972  primary  elections  in  Flor- 
ida, 2,982,076  voters  w«re  registered  and 
qualified  to  vote.  Only  22  percent  of  this 
number  voted  in  the  First  Primary  and  18 
percent  In  the  Second  Prlnary.  In  the  No- 
vember General  Election  wll  h  a  registration 
of  3,487,458  voters,  only  73  percent  went  to 
the  polls  .  .  .  the  lowest  perce  itage  since  1948. 

We.  as  Supervisors  of  Eleitlons,  believe  a 
more  appropriate  step  wouW  be  an  in-d^th 
study  to  find  out  why  thosii  who  are  regis- 
tered do  not  vote— why  the  apathy?  This  is 
the  question  that  should  be  t  nswered ! 

A  poll  by  the  Universitsr  of  Michigan, 
whose  Institute  of  Social  Res  earch  long  since 
has  gained  stature  and  real  recognition  for 
the  quality  of  its  work,  repor  ;ed  that  whereas 
62  percent  of  a  nationally  representative 
group  of  Americans  expressed  a  "high  de- 
gree" of  trust  in  their  fe<ieral  officials  In 
the  early  1960*8,  only  37  percent  held  that 
view  a  decade  later. 

A  free  nation  is  the  sum  ol  its  people — and 
when  a  team  of  diligent  and  <  soncemed  scien- 
tists reports  that  a  decade -Icng  survey  shows 
a  decline  of  26  percent  in  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  theli  federal  govern- 
ment, it  should  cause  all  of  is  to  shudder. 

ThU  cause  of  apathy  applies  not  only  to 
Federal  Government  but  to  state  and  local 
governments  as  well,  but  to  (i  smaller  degree. 
All  polls  point  up  to  this  fact . 

Another  point  which  greatly  concerns  us 
is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  i>ostaI  serv- 
ice. This  causes  many  absent  voters  ballots 
to  be  received  too  late  to  lie  cotmted.  For 
example,  I  should  Uke  to  p  >Uit  out  that  it 
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quite  often  requires  10  days  for  a  ballot  to 
be  received  from  a  distance  of  13  miles.  6 
days  from  a  distance  of  8  mUes  and  at  times 
as  many  as  6  days  from  one  place  In  town  to 
another  in  the  same  town,  not  to  mention 
the  time  required  to  have  them  returned 
from  other  parts  at  the  state,  other  states, 
and  other  countries.  Voters  are  cotnpiatnlng 
that  the  old  "Pony  Express"  or  even  walking 
could  get  mall  delivered  more  promptly. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  say  that  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  average  person  does  not  ap- 
preciate Federal  intervention  in  elections, 
so  let  us  c(mcem  ourselves  with  making 
government  and  those  in  government  more 
palatable  to  the  average  dtiaen  and  thus 
build  a  desire  of  the  citizens  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  the  (facials  who  run  our 
government. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to  Senate  Bill  352. 
Sincerely, 

Blancrx  M.  Wora, 
PresULent,  Florida  StaU  AatocUrtion  of 
Superviaort  of  Elections,  Inc. 

She  sent  a  carbon  copy  of  her  letter  to 
all  Senators. 

I  might  say  that  I  know  Mrs.  Work, 
In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  the  supervisors  of  elections  at 
their  annual  meeting.  We  have  a  dedi- 
cated group;  most  of  them  are  women. 
They  are  elected — a  constitutional  office. 
as  she  points  out — and  they  do  dedicated, 
remarkably  responsible  work  to  their 
jobs  of  registering  people  to  vote. 

I  have  heard  mentioned  again  and 
again  In  the  debate  on  this  bill  that  we 
need  this  bill,  because  people  are  not  reg- 
istering to  vote:  therefore,  we  should 
make  it  easy  for  them  and  send  out  these 
post  cards ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  have 
the  magic  formula  that  win  make  sure 
that  everybody  participates  In  the  elec- 
tion fn-ocess  In  America. 

Obviously,  that  argmnent  falls  flat  on 
Its  face.  If  we  look  at  the  facts  before  us, 
as  presented  so  ably  by  this  supervisor  of 
registration,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
supervisors  in  Florida,  she  points  out — 
and  I  know  that  what  she  says  is  true— 
the  tremendous  efforts  made  by  the  reg- 
istrars in  Florida  to  get  people  registered 
to  vote. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  all 
kinds  of  efforts,  not  only  by  the  regis- 
trars themselves,  but  also  by  many  other 
interested  parties,  to  get  people  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  In  Florida.  The  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  frequently  makes  this  a 
special  project.  In  my  home  coxmty  of 
Orange,  In  central  norlda,  during  the 
registration  period,  they  make  speeches, 
they  run  publicity  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion, for  people  to  go  down  and  register 
at  the  courthouse. 

Also,  as  Mrs.  Work  points  out  in  her 
letter,  mobile  units  are  sent  throughout 
the  country,  and  they  are  made  available 
not  only  during  the  8-hour  periods.  I 
have  heard  the  argument  used  on  this 
floor  many  Umes  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  do  not  register  to  vote  Is  that 
the  registration  offices  are  not  open  long 
enough,  that  they  are  open  only  8  hours 
a  day.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  States, 
but  I  can  speak  for  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  and  that  is  not  a  fact,  as  the 
supervisor  of  registraUon  has  pointed  out 
in  her  letter.  We  go  to  all  kinds  of  efforts 
and  make  these  mobile  units  available  at 
aU  manner  of  places  where  there  are 
'arge  gatherings  of  people— for  example, 
at  shopping  centers,  where  many  thou- 
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sands  of  people  come  during  the  day;  at 
the  gates  of  a  large  factory  or  large  em- 
ployer, large  in  numbers,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  work  or  leaving  to  go  home 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  register.  In- 
stead of  5  days  a  week,  it  is  made  avail- 
able 6  days  a  week. 

Despite  all  tliis,  we  still  have,  of  course, 
far  less  than  a  perfect  percoitage  of  the 
pe(«)le  who  register  to  vote.  One  of  the 
things  that  Fterida  has  in  her  election 
laws,  her  registration  laws,  is  registra- 
tion by  mail  in  cases  of  hardship.  Again, 
as  Mrs.  Work  pointed  out  in  her  letter, 
people  are  covered  in  almost  every  cate- 
gory that  I  can  think  of  where  they 
might  be  away  from  their  communities 
or  the  State,  people  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
permanent  residents  of  Florida  who  are 
working  to  other  areas,  either  m  the 
United  States  or  outside  the  United 
States,  pe<^le  who  are  perhaps  elderly 
or  physically  disabled. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  here  that 
we  need  this  registration  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  care  of.  But  we  have  aU 
these  things  now  in  special  categories  in 
Florida,  so  that  those  pe(H;>Ie  can  register 
by  mail.  But  still  there  are  many  who 
choose  not  to  do  so.  As  Mrs.  Work  points 
out,  the  reason  they  do  not  do  so  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  interested. 

I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  get  up  so 
tight  and  get  this  legislation  up  here  for 
the  fourth  time,  I  think,  to  take  care  of 
people  who  really  are  not  interested  that 
much  in  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  an  addi- 
tional minute  so  that  he  might  wrap  up. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  wr^3  up  my  argiiment  by  sayteg  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
would  make  it  possible  to  at  least  see  the 
face  of  this  p^son  who  registers  by  mail 
one  time.  As  it  is,  that  person  could  mail 
in  his  registration  card,  send  back  the 
ballot,  vote  that  way  all  of  his  life,  and 
we  would  never  see  him  at  the  polls.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  we  are 
willing  to  permit  him  to  vote  by  mail  but 
at  least  he  should  show  up  at  election 
time  and  cast  his  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  amendment.  It  would  be  one 
small  improvement  in  a  very  bad  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Senator's  earlier  amendment, 
it  was  a  worthy  objective,  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  it  has  complications  that  would 
actually  tend  to  disenfranchise  voters 
rather  than  to  franchise  more  voters.  For 
example,  voters  from  many  States  can 
register  absentee  by  mail  and  vote  ab- 
sentee. That  is  true  in  my  State  and  it 
is  true  in  a  number  of  other  States.  It 
already  exists  as  an  operative  pattern, 
but  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  situa- 
tion the  Senator  refers  to  with  respect 
to  how  to  keep  some  joker  from  takmg 
advantage  of  this.  The  answer  is  that 
no  post  card  registraUon  involves  validity 
until  it  is  validated  by  the  local  registrar. 
Those  who  are  responsible  in  the  many 
States,  now  validate  an  absentee  ballot 
by  mail,  and  in  view  of  that  we  think 
that  the  system  would  be  measured  by 
the  vigilance  of  State  registrars,  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  validate  the 


individual  citizen  of  that  State  who  is 
registered  to  vote. 

The  post  card  is  only  an  application  for 
registration.  It  is  an  application  for  regis- 
tration. There  is  nothing  under  the  post 
card  system  that  would  say  to  the  regis- 
trar. "Therefore,  if  you  receive  this  post 
card  and  it  is  validated,  then  there  is 
notlung  else  you  can  do."  Any  registrar 
can  have  anyone  come  in  face  to  face,  if 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  him  or  if  he 
thinks  the  information  he  has  does  not 
clieck  out.  He  can  say,  "Come  down  to 
city  liall."  or  wherever  the  check  point 
is.  "and  we  will  validate  this  face  to 
face."  That  is  still  the  prerogative  of  the 
registrar.  Nothing  is  introdiKed  here  that 
would  be  wiped  away  coaaccming  the 
vigilance  to  be  exercised  over  validation. 
Before  being  validated  the  poet  card 
would  be  checked  for  signatures,  guaUfi- 
cations.  and  all  of  that  would  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  State,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  anyone  else  in  Wash- 
ington, and  not  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
When  that  is  validated,  just  as  when  an 
apidication  is  received  now  fen-  registra- 
tion by  mail,  it  would  be  WTong  to  disen- 
franchise that  person  by  law  under  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  That  should  be  the 
responsibihty  of  the  property  elected  au- 
thorities in  the  State  rather  than  to  be 
intruded  upon.  It  is  with  that  thought  in 
mind  that  I  must  reconmend  In  behalf  of 
the  committee  and  the  legislation  that 
has  been  carefully  drawn  here,  that  the 
vote  be  "no"  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  re- 
ferred in  his  remarks  to  the  other  con- 
cerns about  why  people  do  vote  or  do 
not  vote.  I  must  say  that  the  deepest  or 
most  disturbing  of  all  the  f  actms  present 
behmd  the  scenes  is  the  question  of 
voter  participation.  We  do  not  really 
know  so  we  have  to  find  the  tra<±  record 
that  seems  to  make  the  most  sense  to 
give  us  some  guidance.  One  of  those  is 
that  voters  who  are  registo^  do  vote 
in  much  higher  percentages — 75  to  90 
percent  in  most  States,  thus,  the  drive 
to  simplify  the  registration  process,  sub- 
ject to  the  vahdation  pffocedures  of  the 
SUtes. 

But  there  is  another  factor.  With  all 
the  effort  they  make  to  get  p>e<^le  regis- 
tered so  that  they  are  responsible  citi- 
aens  and  vote.  2.5  million  otherwise  eligi- 
ble residents  in  Florida  did  not  vote  last 
November  for  one  reason  or  another. 
That  should  concern  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  That  should  concern  all  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  as  we  look  at  the  figures 
from  the  Senator's  own  State.  No  State 
ctrnies  off  so  well,  except  one  or  two 
States  with  small  populations.  Tl»  totals 
are  in  the  tens  of  millions.  Why  did  they 
not  vote?  While  there  are  some  who  did 
not  vote,  because  they  did  not  care  to 
vote,  the  studies  that  have  been  made  in 
the  wake  of  last  November  by  civic 
groups,  professional  groups,  by  polster 
groups,  municipalities,  all  say  that  the 
largest  single  factor  present  was  the 
di£&culty  in  the  way  of  registratitm. 

There  is  nothmg  to  insure  that  if  peo- 
ple are  registered  they  will  vote.  That  is 
another  matter — voter  registration.  But 
it  does  say  they  have  one  less  excuse.  It 
does  say  that  this  body,  among  wliose 
Members  there  are  as  many  as  40  million 
Americans  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
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vote  If  they  were  registered  that  we  tried 
to  involve  more  citizens  in  the  election 
process.  We  tried.  It  Is  the  most  we  can 
do.  It  iB  the  best  effort  we  can  make. 
But  for  us  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  make  excuses  for  what 
exists  and  try  to  alibi  why  more  citizens 
do  not  vote  seems  to  me  to  border  on 
dereliction  of  our  responsibilities,  or  at 
least  dragging  our  feet  when  we  ought 
to  be  marching  very  briskly. 

When  all  this  is  said  and  done  and 
this  measure  is  adopted  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  I  am  confident  we  are  going  to  find 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  voters  actu- 
ally voting.  But  we  are  not  going  to  get 
them  all.  We  are  not  going  to  get  mil- 
lions of  them,  because  of  myriads  of 
other  explanations  as  to  why  they  do 
not  choose  to  vote,  but  at  least  we  will 
have  moved  a  significant  mile  along  the 
ultimate  goal  of  full  voter  participation, 
and  it  Is  being  identified  with  that  effort 
that  ought  to  be  the  engaging  factor  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  It  Is 
agreeable,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  so  that  we  may 
proceed    to    a    vote    on    the    Senator's 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurnet)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Batb),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harrt  p.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOTA),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin >  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
FoNC)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCtuiE)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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Also,  the  Senator  fron  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  .  rom  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  thei  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ^re  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  votingj  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curts),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  F(ng),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annou4ced — yeas  27, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  105  Leg. 
TEAS— 27 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Buckley 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnick 


Abourezk 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

BuTdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Hart 


Fannin 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

McClellan 

Nunn 

NAYS— 49 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Magnuflou 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

Mondale 


NOT  VOTING-  24 

Baker  Brvln  Montoya 

Bayh  Fong  Pearson 

Bellmon  Ooldwater  Sazbe 

Bennett  Gravel  Stafford 

Byrd,  Hughes  StennU 

Hairy  F.,  Jr.    Inouye  Tvmney 

Chiles  Kennedy  WlllUuna 

Curtis  Long 

Eastland  McClure 

So  Mr.  Gurney's  amendment  was  re 
Jected.  

The    PRESIDING    OfPICER.    Pur- 
suant to  the  previous  u  lanlmous-con 
sent  agreement,  the  Senajtor  from  Wyo 
ming  is  recognized. 

Mr.   McGEE.   Mr.  Prdsident,  may  I 
now  ask  what  the  parllafnentary  sltua 
tion  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPtCER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  ameni  Iment. 

Mr.  McGE^E.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prej  Ident,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  at  this  ;ime  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida  t  he  would  be 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  of  hts 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  |)repared  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYl,D.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  ordei  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrtCER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Sen 
ator  from  Florida  woul^  suspend,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  distinguished  Sen|itor  from  Flor 
Ida  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.]  President,  I 
would  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from   Wyoming    the   manager 


Both 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Stevens 

Talt 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Moas 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Biblcoff 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Young 


Of  the  bUl,  that  I  will 


offer  an  amendment  V  morrow 


lat  we  may 
reement  to 


acceptable 


i>e  prepared  to 


Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  not  fo:  me  to  In- 
quire, I  do  not  think.  However,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  actiig  majority 
leader  as  to  what  the  statis  would  be 
vote-wise  and  that  sort  of  ihlng,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  the  understanding  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  today 
and  made  the  pending  busi|iess  with  no 
action  taken  thereon  and 
get  a  unanimous-consent 
vote  on  his  amendment  {at,  say,  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  will 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  The  Senate 
would  come  in  at,  say,  10  o'clock  and  have 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a|half  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  ftom  Florida. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McG»e)  that  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gubney)  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
question  tonight,  with  no  ac  ;ion  thereon, 
that  the  Senate  come  in  i,t  10  o'clock 
tomorrow,  and  that  at  arouid  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment,  haJve  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  amendment,  and  vote  on 
it  at  12  noon? 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  woulc  happen  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Between  10 
and  11  o'clock  there  would  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  rouine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  would  ae  the  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will  understand  that  durng  morning 
business,  conference  repo:  ts  could  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  I  wduld  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Then  there 
would  be  no  morning  busiiess. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  that  is  whi  it  is  required, 
in  a  parliamentary  sense,  so  that  we 
could  have  the  amendmen  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  as  the  Item  of  busi- 
ness to  be  discussed,  witl  i  no  prefer- 
ential business.  Is  that  t  tie  Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  has  In  m  nd.  I  will  try 
my  best  to  word  the  unanii  nous-consent 
request  accordingly. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  that.  As  long 
as  we  have  that  imderstanc  Ing,  the  time 
limitation  Is  agreeable  to  mi ;. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  would  the  Chair 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Florida,  If 
he  wishes  to  offer  his  amendment  now, 
or  does  he  wish  to  offer  it  later  today? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmen .  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  conslderatlor . 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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On  page  6,  line  14,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  Icdlowlng : 

•Return  delivery  of  registration  forms 
shall  be  at  the  applicant's  expense." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
r-resident,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, that  there  be  no  further  action 
on  this  bill  today,  but  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business — in  the  form  of 
speeches  only — ^for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  that  period  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  tlierein  Limited  to 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJA.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ABOUREZK,  GRIPTTN,  AND 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row. Immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
tmder  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Grdtiw)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectlOTi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  YEAS  AND  NAYS 
ON  THE  GURNEY  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

distinguished    acting    majority    leader 

yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnsy)  be 
equally  divided  between  and  contndled 
by  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Ournby)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Mc- 


Gee)  ;  that  a  vote  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Gurney  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow;  and  that  upxm  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gurney  Uxoot- 
row,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
April  18,  1973,  at  the  conclusion  of  orders 
for  recognition  of  Senators,  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Qxrunrt) 
be  the  pending  question,  with  the  debate 
thereon  from  then  untU  12:00  noon  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ottkntt)  ,  with 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  occur  at  12:00 
noon. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


INFLATION  POLICY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  public  and  Cchi- 
gress.  I  also  wish  to  propose  at  least  a 
partial  solution.  The  problem  Is  the  cur- 
rent unacceptable  rate  of  inflation.  The 
solution  is  to  return  to  phase  n-type 
mandatory  controls. 

We  must  return  to  a  program  of  jH^e- 
notiflcatlon  and  prior  approval  of  most 
large  price,  rent,  and  wage  increases. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  with  some  re- 
luctance, because  after  observing  both 
the  operation  of  our  economy  and  our 
Government,  as  the  former  president  of 
my  own  business,  and  now  as  a  Meiid)er 
of  the  Senate.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
preservation  {rf  a  free  market  economy 
is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  wage  earners  as  well  as  businessmen. 
However,  while  I  have  a  strong  distaste 
for  price-wage  controls,  they  are  prefer- 
able to  the  presCTit  situation. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  In  our  annual  report  released 
3  weeks  ago  yesterday,  described  the  ad- 
ministration's move  to  a  so-called  volun- 
tary self-administering  phase  in  pro- 
gram a  "major  pohcy  error."  The  whole- 
sale price  index  released  a  we^  later, 
showing  the  largest  increase  In  22  years, 
bears  out  the  finding  of  that  report,  that 
while  a  largely  voluntary  price-income 
policy  is  desirable  for  the  long  run,  the 
move  to  phase  HI  on  January  10  was 
premature.  We  must  return  to  a  more 
formal  system  of  controls. 

The  administration  has  often  ex- 
plained its  pohdes  in  terms  of  the  infla- 
tion spiral  begun  between  1967  and  1969 
by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Well,  according  to  calculatlcms  from 
Labor  Department  data  the  average  cost 
of  a  pair  of  men's  shoes  was  $20.12  to 
1967,  $21.97  in  1969.  and  $25.98  today. 

Average  cost  of  bus  fare  was  26  cents 
in  1967,  29  cents  in  1969,  and  is  37  cento 
today. 


Average  cost  of  having  a  tooth  filled 
was  $6.91  In  1967,  $7.83  to  1969,  and  is 
$9.45  today. 

Average  cost  of  a  pair  of  little  boVs 
sneakers  was  $5.57  In  1967,  $6.08  in  1969, 
and  is  $6.95  today. 

Average  cost  of  a  half  gallon  of  mnic 
was  52  cents  in  1967,  55  cents  in  1969, 
and  is  63  cents  today. 

Average  cost  of  200  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity was  $5.98  in  1967.  $6.14  In  1969, 
and  is  $7.33  today. 

Average  cost  of  a  semiprivate  hospital 
room  was  $36.03  in  1967,  $46.21  In  1969, 
and  is  $64.46  today. 

In  every  instance,  the  average  annual 
increase  in  the  price  of  these  products 
has  been  greater  shice  1969  than  the  an- 
nual increases  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup. 

These  increases  are  not  Just  Indexes 
printed  by  the  Government  and  kept  on 
file  by  economists.  These  are  prices  which 
real  people  are  paying  with  hard-earned 
dollars — dollars  that  are  worth  less 
every  day. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  index 
to  be  released  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment later  this  week  which  does  bear 
watching.  It  u-as  reported  in  the  press 
yesterday  that  the  annual  growth  rate 
for  the  U.S.  economy  during  the  first 
quarter  was  14  percent — half  of  which 
was  inflation.  When  we  take  out  the  in- 
flation and  get  down  to  the  real  economic 
growth,  that  would  be  very  close  to  the 
634  percent  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  forecast  for  the  year. 
But  his  advisers  forecast  a  3-percent 
rate  of  inflation — not  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened?  For  a 
few  months  in  mid-1972,  under  phase  n, 
it  appeared  that  the  rate  of  inflation  was 
being  brought  under  controL  From  Feb- 
ruary to  August,  consumer  prices  were 
rising  at  the  administration's  goal  of  an 
annual  rate  of  2.5  percent.  We  were  en- 
joying a  good  rate  of  real  economic 
growth  with  an  inflation  factor  of  1.7 
percent  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
and  2.2  percent  in  the  third.  Things 
looked  pretty  good.  However,  there  were 
some  dark  clouds,  too. 

During  that  same  first  half  of  1972, 
wholesale  prices  were  rising  in  excess  of 
5  percent,  indicating  that  a  new  wave  of 
inflation  was  on  the  way.  Wholesale 
prices  have  a  waj-  of  being  reflected  in 
consumer  prices,  and  during  the  second 
half  of  1972  the  prices  wage  earners  paid 
were  no  longer  rising  at  2.5  percent :  they 
were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  4 
percent. 

But  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
increases  we  have  seen  in  consumer 
prices  are  the  increases  to  come.  What 
has  been  happening  to  wholesale  prices 
since  the  middle  of  1972? 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  third  quarter 
of  last  jTar  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6.7  percent;  in  the  fourth  quarter  the 
increase  was  9.6  percent ;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  wholesale  prices 
jumped  at  a  staggering  annual  rate  of 
21.5  percent. 

Tlie  momentum  is  building,  and  when 
we  compare  these  figures  with  the  rela- 
tively modest  5  percent  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  wholesale  prices  durii^  Uie 
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first  half  of  last  year,  we  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  we  are  in  for  during  the 
rest  of  1973. 

Since  January,  even  the  normally  sta- 
ble wholesale  index  of  Industrial  com- 
modities has  been  Increasing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  over  13  percent.  Those  In- 
dustrial commodities  Increased  5  per- 
cent in  the  12  months  since  March  of 
last  year.  The  farther  we  go  back  down 
the  chain  of  production,  the  bleaker  the 
picture  gets.  Wholesale  prices  for  inter- 
mediate finished  goods  increased  6.1  per- 
cent during  the  last  12  months,  while 
raw  materials  increased  10.4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  increases 
which  have  already  been  paid  at  some 
point  in  the  chain  of  bringing  goods 
and  services  to  the  American  consumer. 
At  some  point,  they  will  be  borne  by  other 
businesses  closer  to  the  consimier,  and 
they  will  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the 
price  he  pays. 

Steps  are  already  being  taken  by  both 
businesses  and  wage  earners  to  protect 
themselves.  There  have  been  reports  of 
some  businesses  raising  their  prices  in 
anticipation  of  another  freeze — to  Insure 
they  are  not  caught  short.  In  the  short 
run  this  might  appear  to  be  a  wise  busi- 
ness decision  for  the  Individual  company. 
But  collectively  it  will  cause  prices  to 
spiral  completely  out  of  control  and  in- 
sure that  drastic  action  will  be  necessary. 
It  is  a  self-fulfllling  prophesy. 

Union  members  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly committed  to  demands  for  large 
wage  settlements  in  the  coming  bargsdn- 
ing.  In  1973,  contracts  will  expire  for 
almost  40  percent  of  all  workers  covered 
by  contracts.  In  the  month  of  June, 
alone,  1.3  million  workers'  contracts  will 
expire  In  Industries  including  construc- 
tion, food  processing,  electrical  equip- 
ment, railroads,  and  trucking. 

With  the  Government  indicating  that 
inflation  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  per- 
cent and  output  per  man-hoiu:  and  profits 
up.  we  can  hardly  expect  these  workers 
to  bargain  for  5.5  percent  wage  Increases. 

The  fundamental  principle  vmderlylng 
the  phase  n  wage  and  price  guidelines 
is  a  sound  one.  The  SMz-percent  wage 
guideline  and  the  2 '/a -percent  target  for 
price  Increases  were  Intended  to  provide 
annual  growth  of  real  wages  of  about  3 
percent.  The  normal  productivity  growth 
of  the  U.S.  economy  is  about  3  percent 
per  year  and  historically  real  wage 
gains  have  roughly  kept  pace  with 
the  productivity  changes. 

During  the  first  half  of  1972,  when 
prices  were  increasing  at  an  aimual  rate 
of  2  Ml  percent,  a  5.5  percent  wage  giiide- 
llne  was  fair.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year  when  prices  were  increasing  at  4 
percent  it  was  a  good  deal  less  fair.  But 
at  an  Infiation  rate  of  7  percent,  a  wage 
guideline  at  5.5  percent  is  an  Injustice 
which  wage  earners  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  tolerate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
both  business  and  labor  want  an  end  to 
infiation.  I  am  convinced  that  both  will 
support  mandatory  controls  If  they  are 
fair.  Mr.  Oeorge  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  restated  yesterday  the 
long-standing  offer  of  his  imlon  to  sup- 
port controls  If  prices  are  controlled  as 
well  as  wages.  I  have  had  men  and  w(»nen 
in  my  StatA  who  work  for  wages — some 
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me.  "Senator, 


rents,    and 

dellnes,  with 
m  more  effec- 
d  providing  a 


in  unions,  some  not — tel 
Just  see  that  we  get  fsjir  treatment." 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  ndt  an  unreason- 
able request.  That  is  whajt  they  deserve. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  President 
use  the  authority  given  him  by  Congress 
in  the  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  to  reestablish  inanadory  con- 
trols reqiiiring  a  substai^tial  degree  of 
prenotificatlon  and  prior  Approval  of  In 
creases  in  prices,  pro: 
wages. 

I  think  the  phase  n 
modifications  to  make  t 
tive  on  the  price  side 
cost-of-living  escalator  oii  the  wage  side, 
would  be  a  very  good  beginning.  If  the 
orderly  relnstltutlon  of  controls  requires 
a  freeze.  It  should  be  a  shdrt  one.  A  freeze 
simply  postpones  increast  s.  We  need  in- 
flation controlled,  not  juit  postponed. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  also  important  that 
we  recognize  both  what  c(  introls  can  and 
cannot  accomplish,  and  1  tiat  we  use  the 
periods  of  controls  to  take  other  action  to 
make  our  economy  mor  j  efiQcient  and 
less  infiation  prone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u  lanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detaile<  description  of 
my  proposal  be  printed,  in  fvUl.  In  the 
Reccro. 

I  further  ask  that  a  v  ery  useful  dis- 
cussion of  the  economics  of  controls, 
written  by  Courtenay  Slater,  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  ecotiomist,  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beint  no  objec  ion.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printe<  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Inflation  Policy  v  >b  the  Next 
12  Months 

control  pkoci  am 
Price  contro.  a 

R«lmpo8ltion  of  the  bat  Ic  coverage,  re- 
porting, and  approval  requli  ements  of  Phase 
n  with  the  following  modlflofatlons : 

1.  Require  public  hearings  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  price  Increa  le  which  would 
produce  over  $50  mUUon  in  annual  sales 
revenue. 

a.  Place  stricter  limits  oi  the  percentage 
price  Increase  allowed  on  i  ny  one  product 
under  Term  Limit  Pricing  (tLP)  agreements. 

3.  Allowable  cost  Increased  should  be  more 
closely  limited  to  Increase^  In  direct  costs 
already  Inciured  rather  thai 
rect  costs  such  as  overhead] 
put. 

4.  Costs  of  any  part  of  a  I 
In  excess  of  the  wage  guideline  should  not 
be  Included  In  allowable  cost 

5.  Price  reductions  belowlthe  base  period 
price  should  be  required  In  indvistrles  which 
have  experienced  unusuallf  large  gains  in 
productivity  resulting  In  adtual  cost  reduc- 
tions. I 

Wage  contrcM 
Relmposltlon   of   the   baac   coverage,  re- 
porting and  approval  standfirds  of  Phase  U 
with  the  following  modifications: 

1.  Exemption  of  all  worMers  earning  less 
than  $3.50  per  hour.  ] 

2.  Allow  a  cost-of-living  escalator  covering 
76%  of  any  Increase  in  thel  Consumer  Price 
Index  In  excess  of  2>/2  %  prl<k  target  In  order 
to  provide  protection  agalni  Inflation  with- 
out excessive  Initial  settlemebts. 


projected  indl- 
Br  \inlt  of  out- 
rage settlement 


t  ontroU 

coverage   and 


Rent  and  interest 
Relmposltlon   of   Phase 
standards. 

OTHEB    POLICIES   TO    RCOUtE    INFLATION 

Policies  to  expand  mpply 
1.  Agricultural  policies  tc  encourage  pro- 
duction In  areas  of  demoi  strated  demand 
with    provision    for    malnti  Inlng    adequate 
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over  produc- 


farm  Incomes  In  the  event  o 
tlon. 

2.  Relaxation  of  some  Import  restrictions 
as  part  of  trade  negotiations  |  to  expand  US 
exports. 

3.  Sale  of  nonessential  federal  stockpiles. 

4.  Improved  forest  managetment  and  in- 
crease construction  of  forestry  roads  to  make 
more  cutting  areas  available. 

6.  Restructure  existing  transportation  rates 
and  federal  regulatory  poUclei  to  encourage 
the  maximum  use  of  available  transportation 
and  port  capacity. 

6.  Export  restrictions  on  certain  raw  ma- 
terials In  critically  short  supp  ly  such  as  logs 
from  timber  operations. 

Policies  to  improve  the  mark,  it  structure  of 
the  US  economi 

1.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  mtl -trust  laws 
to  Insure  free  competition  it  capital  re- 
sovu'ces. 

2.  The  Improvement  of  Jot  training  and 
placement  programs  and  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  to  Insiu-e  the  broadest  pos- 
sible access  to  labor  markets. 

Policies  to  ameliorate  the  coi  t  of  inflation 
Adequate  provision  must  be  fmade  to  main- 
tain the  incomes  of  the  retired,  disabled  and 
otherwise  unemployed  during  periods  of  in- 
flation. 

Infiation  contra  I 

I.  Are  Controls  Useful? 

Controls  can  help  in  three  types  of  situa- 
tions : 

Monopoly  and  oligopoly  pow  sr.  Where  busi- 
ness or  labor  has  sufficient  market  power  to 
set  prices  consistently  higher  or  raise  them 
faster  than  would  occur  In  a  competitive 
market,  controls  can  partially  substitute  for 
competition.  Some  sectors  of  (the  U.S.  econ- 
omy are  characterized  by  a  |ilgh  degree  of 
market  power,  and  there  hasjlong  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  need  mr  controls  on 
these  sectors.  For  the  longer  Tun  these  con- 
trols could  perhaps  be  limited  to  vcdxmtary 
guidelines.  For  the  present,  something 
stronger  is  clearly  required.    T 

Supply  shortages  of  particular  commodi- 
ties which  are  not  readily  oorrectlble.  Ex- 
panding supply  or  reducing  (demand  is  nor- 
mally preferable  to  controls,  ^ut  If  there  is 
no  acceptable  way  of  doing  this,  controls  may 
be  needed.  If  the  shortage  m  severe  or  of 
long  duration,  such  controls  must  be  ac- 
companied by  some  type  of  rationing.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  controls  do  not 
make  the  situation  worst  bV  (1)  holding 
the  price  below  the  level  necessary  to  en- 
courage additional  supply;  (^)  holding  the 
domestic  price  below  the  world  price  thus 
diverting  supplies  to  the  wofld  market;  or 
(3)  holding  the  price  so  low  relative  to  other 
prices  that  demand  for  the  scarce  com- 
modity is  artificially  stimulated.  There  are 
thus  rather  severe  limits  to  [what  controls 
can  accomplish  In  a  sltuatlo4  of  scarcity. 

Expectations  of  further  infl 
position  of  controls  can  ha 
psychological  effect  In  halting  I] 
which  have  no  basis  rther  thaf 
that  Inflation  will  continue 
Interest  dictates  the  maxlmuni  possible  wage 
or  price  Increase.  To  halt  these  expectations, 
the  controls  must  be  for  real  and  give  prom- 
ise of  being  effective.  The  pub  Ic  must  surely 
at  this  point  be  highly  skep  leal  regarding 
the  prospects  for  halting  Infatlon. 

II.  What  Is  (and  Is  not)  causing  the  cur- 
rent inflation? 

The  severity  of  Inflation  iias  been  sur- 
prising virtually  all  economists  ever  since 
1969.  This  suggests  there  Is  re  uch  we  do  not 
understand  about  the  cause  i  of  Inflation. 
Nonetheless,  the  following  par  :lal  causes  and 
non-causes  can  be  Identlfled. 

Generalized  excess  demand  is  not  a  cur- 
rent cause.  We  are  not  at  full  employment, 
manufacturing  capacity  Is  not  fully  utilized, 
neither  fiscal  nor  monetary  policy  Is  overly 
expansionary.  Nor  is  It  plaui  Ible  to  blame 
recent  price  developments  on  he  1968  budg- 
et deficit.  Excess  demand  Is  a  ]  tosslble  future 


titlon.  The  im- 
ve  a  valuable 
price  Increases 
expectations 
md  that  self- 
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problem.  "EBoriB  to  control  the  budget  are 
important.  However,  controlling  the  budget 
will  not  by  Itself  make  even  a  small  dent  In 
the  current  Inflation. 

Supply  constraints  are  an  Important  cause 
not  only  in  food  but  also  lumber,  non-fer- 
rous metals,  hides,  fuels  and  possibly  other 
areas. 

A  general  psychology  of  strong  expectations 
of  continued  inflation  also  appears  to  be  a 
significant  factor. 

Market  power  has  been  a  less  Important 
factor  In  the  past  year,  but  will  become  much 
more  so  In  the  months  ahead. 

in.  What  policies  do  we  need  (and  not 
need) ? 

In  the  present  situation,  any  controls 
Should  be  accompanied  by  policies  to  expand 
supply,  moderate  growth  of  demand  for  cer- 
tain commodities,  and  improve  the  market 
structure.  Unless  the  time  bought  by  con- 
trols Is  used  to  do  these  things,  the  controls 
are  largely  useless.  Also,  any  controls  Im- 
posed at  present  should  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  avoid  aggravating  supply  shortages. 

Since  we  have  had  and  wlU  have  some  con- 
siderable Inflation  no  matter  what  we  do, 
those  with  low  incomes  badly  need  supple- 
mentary purchasing  power  either  through 
expanded  cash  assistance  or  through  rent 
supplements  and  food  programs  (food  stamps, 
commodity  distribution,  school  breakfasts 
and  lunches).  The  budget  cuts  in  these 
areas  should  be  re-examined  In  light  of  the  13 
percent  Increase  which  has  already  taken 
place  In  the  past  year  In  the  "meat,  poultry 
fish"  category  of  the  CPI  and  the  further 
Increases  which  definitely  are  in  prospect  as 
a  result  of  the  most  recent  wholesale  price 
Increases. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Weicker)  .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
from  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
on  behalf  of  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  now  presides  over  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93.  which  was 
reported  earlier  today.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston)  .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.J.    Res.   93 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4 
(f )   of  Public  Law  92-210.  approved  Decem- 
ber  22,    1971,    Is   amended   by   striking   out 
AprU  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
June  30,  1973". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presid«it,  this 
resolution  simply  continues  the  life  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity for  a  period  of  60  days. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  that  au- 
thority expires  on  April  30.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Production  and  Stabilization 
held  hearings  on  the  continued  authori- 
zation for  funds  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and,  having  com- 
pleted the  hearings  yesterday,  reported 
the  bill  favorably. 

This  resolution,  however,  is  essential 
to  avoid  the  demise  of  the  Commission 
on  April  30.  It  simply  continues  it  for  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  so  that  we 
can  pass  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  smd  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ARE  VIETNAM  VETERANS  BEING 
FORGOTTEN? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  a  grateful  nation 
has  poured  out  Its  heart  in  welcome  for 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  returned  from 
years  of  frustration  and  hardship  spent 
in  Communist  prisons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mtads  of 
any  of  these  courageous  men  that  Amer- 
ica is  proud  of  their  fortitude  and  their 
forebearance.  It  is  right  that  we  should 
feel  as  we  do  about  men  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  they  and  their  families  de- 
serve all  the  Intangible  and  tangible  trib- 
utes they  have  been  accorded. 

But  while  we  enjoy  the  euphoria  of 
their  homecoming,  there  is  a  danger  that 
we  might  forget  other  men  who  fought 
bravely,  and  also  sacrificed  much  In  the 
jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  I  refer  to  the  veter- 
ans who  also  had  a  homecoming,  but  one 
which  was  attended  by  the  mimdane 
routines  of  an  everyday  mustering  out, 
rather  than  by  musical  fanfare,  gsa-- 
lands,  champagne,  and  television 
cameras. 

I  am  disturbed  that  these  largely  un- 
heralded heroes  are  finding  It  dlflBcult,  In 
far  too  many  cases,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment as  they  return  to  civilian  life.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  almost 
300,000  Vietnam  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  29,  are  currently  imem- 
ployed.  In  the  20  to  29  age  bracket,  six 
out  of  every  100  Vietnam  veterans  are 


jobless.  Those  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24  are  even  worse  off — nine  out  of  every 
100  In  this  younger  group  caimot  find 
work. 

I  am  aware  that  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  limited.  A  young  man  who 
has  been  drafted  into  the  services,  and 
spends  the  next  few  years  of  his  life 
leammg  and  practicing  the  arts  of  war, 
has  no  time  to  make  himself  proficient 
in,  or  even  familiar  with,  the  work  skills 
of  the  civilian  world.  If  he  has  served  in 
certain  support  units,  he  might  have  had 
the  chance  to  learn  some  technical  skills 
which  he  could  use  to  his  advantage  in 
our  technological  society.  A  signal  corps 
soldier  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  com- 
munications. A  transportation  corps  man 
can  learn  a  lot  about  motor  mechanics.  A 
headquarters  man  can  learn  computers. 
But  for  the  combat  infantrjTnan,  who 
has  always  formed  the  backbone  of  any 
fighting  force,  the  opportunities  for 
learning  are  more  or  less  confined  to  be- 
coming proficient  in  killing  the  enemy, 
and  staying  alive  himself.  These  two 
skills,  so  very  essential  in  war.  find  no 
market  in  peace. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
among  the  almost  300,000  imemployed 
Vietnam  veterans,  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  to  work,  just  as  there  are 
nonveterans  in  our  society  to  whom 
work  is  anathema.  It  is  also  a  reason- 
able assumption,  though  no  figures  are 
available,  that  the  number  of  veterans 
who  are  imwilling  to  work  is  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole,  and  it  is  not  this 
small  percentage  that  concerns  me.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  large  percentage  of 
Vietnam  returnees  who  would  gladly  ac- 
cept gainful  emplojmient  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  expres- 
sion, describing  a  chronically  lazy  indi- 
vidual, that  "he  thinks  the  world  owes 
him  a  living."  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  if  I  may  paraphrase  that  saying, 
that  this  Nation  owes  these  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, at  the  very  least,  a  decent  chance 
to  make  a  living.  Of  all  the  social  respon- 
sibilities that  this  Government,  and  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have,  at  this  time, 
the  responsibility  to  give  the  returned 
veteran  an  opportunity  for  a  job  is 
No.  1. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  this,  the  greatest  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  nation  in  the  world, 
we  cannot  provide  employment  for  men 
who  gave  years  of  their  lives  in  fighting 
the  most  xmpopular  war  in  their  coimtrj-'s 
history. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government,  or  the 
private  sector  with  the  Government's  en- 
couragement, to  do  everything  possible 
that  these  young  Americans  at  least  be 
given  a  decent  opportimity  to  earn  an 
honorable  living.  We  must  avoid  the 
stigma  that  has  so  often  darkened  the 
records  of  many  countries  throughout 
history — that  the  soldier  we  honor  in 
war,  we  ignore  in  petu^e. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
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kota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  tMr. 
Randolph)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


April 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  Senate  will  re- 


sume consideration  of  he  imfinished 
business,  S.  352.  The  qi  2stion  at  that 
time  win  be  on  the  adoptfon  of  Amend- 
ment No.  90.  proposed 
gulshed  Senator  from  FloHda  (Mr.  Gim- 
NEY) .  On  that  amendmer  t  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  time 
for  debate  on  that  amendment  is  di- 
vided and  controlled,  wit  i  a  vote  to  oc- 
cur on  the  Gumey  am«  ndment  at  12 
o'clock  meridian.  As  far  a!  the  leadership 
can  foresee  at  this  time,  1  hat  will  be  the 
only  yea-and-nay  vote  ton  lorrow. 

After  that  vote  Senat  >rs  may  make 
speeches,  after  which  tl  le  Senate  will 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  re  ess. 


17,  1973 


pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  xmtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  18, 1973,  at  10  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  Ti )  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI  D.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  furt  ler  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  [  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previ(us  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjoufnment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  Ito;  and  at  5:25 


coNnRMATioi  rs 

Executive  nominations  i  onflrmed  by 
the  Senate  April  17,  1973: 

Department  of  the  iNksaiOB 

Dale  Kent  FrizEeU,  of  EUmsae,  to  be  Stdlcl- 
tor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Laurence  E.  Lynn.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the!  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  'rere  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  comj  altment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  i  nd  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  coi|»mlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 


WTTHDRAWA] , 

Executive  nomination  wilfidrawn  from 
the  Senate  April  17.  1973: 

Louis  Patrick  Oray  in,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Federal  :}ureau  of  In- 
vestigation, which  was  sent  toj  the  Senate  on 
February  21,  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesrfai^,  AprU  17,  197^ 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 

D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise 
Him,  my  father's  God  and  I  will  exalt 
Him. — Exodus  15:  2. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  touch  our  hearts,  illumine 
our  minds,  and  transform  our  spirits  as 
we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer.  Kindle  In 
our  inmost  being  the  wonder  and  the 
warmth  of  Thy  presence  that  we  may  be 
made  equal  to  every  experience,  ready  for 
every  responsibility,  and  adequate  for 
every  activity. 

We  remember  that  Thou  didst  lead 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
bondage  to  the  life  of  freedom.  In  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  that  day  we  join 
our  Hebrew  friends  In  celebrating  the 
joyful  festival  of  the  Passover.  Lay  Thy 
hand  in  blessing  upon  the  House  of  Is- 
rael and  upon  every  one  of  us.  May  we 
sing  the  songs  of  freedtMn  and  chant 
the  refrain  of  peace  as  we  journey  to- 
gether to  the  promised  land  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  Amen. 


shall  not  ob- 
is no  Federal 


The  Clerk  read  the  tifle  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen  an  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpefJ^r,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and 
ject,  can  I  assume  there 
cost  in  connection  with  t  lis  legislation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentli  man  will  yield, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  ii  no  cost  at  all. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  i  xtend  this  liai- 
son mission,  which  is  not 
rangement,  the  same  diplomatic  privi- 
leges as  though  they  we*  an  embassy, 
which  I  understand  the  P<  ople's  Republic 
of  China  has  already  ei^tended  to  our 
liaison  ofiBce  in  Peking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thef-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   1315 

SenAte 


Uxited 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
such  terms  and  conditions 
mine  and  consonant  with 
this  Act,  the  President  Is 
tend   to   the   Liaison  Office 
Republic  of  China  in  Washl^igt 
members  thereof  the  same 
munltles  subject  to 
and  obligations  as  are 
missions  accredited  to  the 
by  members  thereof, 


1  correspc  ading 
enjoj^ 


ore  ered 


EXTENDING     DIPLOMATIC     PRIVI- 
LEGES   TO    LIAISON    OFFICE    OF 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coDsent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1315)  to 
extend   diplomatic   privileges   and   im- 
mimltles  to  the  liaison  office  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  to  members 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  bill  was 
a  third  time,  was  read  the|third 
passed,  and  a  motion  to 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING    FUNDS 
TEE  ON  HOUSE 


ADMl  MISTRA-nON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  353  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 


and  House  of 

states    of 

^^ed.  That,  under 

he  shall  deter- 

the  purposes  of 

ajuthorized  to  ex- 

of  the   People's 

on  and  to  the 

privileges  and  Im- 

condltlons 

by  diplomatic 

United  States  and 


The  Clerk  read  Uie  resoution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  353 

Resolved.  That  eflfective  Ja  luary  3,  1973. 
the  Committee  on  House  Adi  nlnistration  is 
authorized  to  Incur  such  expei  ses  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,400,000)  as  the  committee  consid- 
ers advisable  to  provide  for  mi  Intenance  and 
improvement  of  ongoing  con  puter  services 
for  the  House  of  Representatl-^  es  and  for  the 
investigation  of  additional  computer  aetx- 
Ices  for  the  House  of  Repretentatives,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  Employment  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other 
the  procurement  of  services 
consultants  or  organizations 
Euant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re 
organization  Act  of  1946  (2  p.S.C.  72a(l)) 
and  for  the  procurement  of 
contract  or  otherwise.  Such  exbenses  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fun  d  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  and  ap  proved  by  such 
committee,  and  signed  by 
thereof.  Not  to  exceed  9aoO,(Mlo  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resclution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  con  stUtants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgai  izatlon  Act  of 


assistants,  for 
of  individual 
thereof    pur- 


1946    (2   VS.C.   72a(l)):    but 


this  monetary 


limitation  on  the  procuremen ;  of  such  serv 


ices  shall  not  prevent  the  use 


to  be  read 

time,  and 

reconsider  was 


for  any  other  authcH-itsd  purp  3se. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avallat  le  for  expendi- 
tures m  connection  with  the  )  tudy  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
conamittee  of  the  House. 

Skc.  3.  Funds  authorized  By  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Comn  ittee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance|  with  existing 
law. 

The  resolution  was  agree^  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wfis  laid  on  the 
table. 


FDR    COMMTT- 


of  such  funds 


PASSOVER  19' 3 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  extend  Passover  greetings  to 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  all 
men  who  cherish  freedom. 

Passover  1973,  the  year  5733  In  the 
Hebrew  calendar,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  Israel.  Passover  re- 
calls the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  Egyptian  bondage  and  slavery. 
Throughout  the  ages  this  joyous  cele- 
bration has  manifested  the  desire  of  all 
men  to  be  free.  Our  Jewish  brothers 
throughout  the  centuries,  this  heroic 
struggle,  has  encouraged  all  of  us  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Men  will  be  free,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  especially  this  year  free- 
dom-loving people  all  over  the  world 
salute  the  courageous  and  valiant  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Israel. 

One  of  the  greatest  stories  of  freedom 
In  our  time,  is  the  dedicated  and  devoted 
effort  of  Israel  to  rebuild  a  nation.  A 
nation,  surrounded  by  hostile  armies  and 
constantly  imder  attack  from  Red- 
trained  terrorists.  These  brave  people 
have  written  a  shining  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  freedom. 

As  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
world  celebrate  the  Passover  by  retelling 
the  story  of  the  deUverance  from  Egypt 
by  eating  unleavened  bread,  they  are 
joined  in  spirit  by  all  men  who  cherish 
freedom,  courage,  and  justice. 

In  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  proud  of  one  of  the  most  historic 
Jewish  communities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Their  contributions  to  the 
history,  culture,  and  development  of  our 
State,  from  prerevolutionary  times  to  the 
present,  is  immeasurable.  We  are  proud 
of  a  legacy  of  brotherhood  and 
imderstandlng. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join 
all  men  of  good  will  on  Passover  1973,  in 
celebrating  one  of  the  greatest  sagas  of 
freedom  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  6883 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6883. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to  re- 
spond: 

[Roll  No.  98) 

BadUIo  Carey,  N.Y.  de  la  Oarza 

Blaggi  Carney,  Ohio  Diggs 

Blatnlk  Chappell  DlngeU 

Boggs  Chlsholm  Dulskl 

Breaux  Clark  Eckhardt 

Brlnkley  Conyers  Ellberg 

Burke.  Mass.  Coughlln  Evlns,  Tenn. 


Foley 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oray 

Oubser 

Harrington 

Harvey 

H«bert 

Holtzman 

Jannan 

Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Long,  La. 

McKay 


McKiimey 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Obey 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Rallsback 


Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sebellus 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Waldie 
Yates 
Young,  Oa. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  369 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CLOSING  MIIJTARY  INSTALLATIONS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  witnessed  in  recent  weeks  the  Nixon 
administration's  enthusiastic  welcome 
for  our  returning  prisoners  of  war.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  they  are  all  brave 
men  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  their 
safe  return. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  in  yesterday's 
annoimcement  of  the  closing  of  military 
installations  around  the  Nation,  it  seems 
apparent  to  me  that  this  administration 
has  little,  if  any,  regard  for  yesterday's 
heroes. 

The  Pentagon  says  it  will  save  $2.8 
million  by  closing  the  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  in  Queens.  Last  year  that  hos- 
pital treated  143,000  outpatients  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area,  most  of 
them  retired  military  personnel.  These 
men  and  women  risked  their  Uves  for  all 
of  us  in  previous  wars,  and  now  they  are 
old  and  tired,  living  on  small  military 
retirement  budgets  and  desperately  in 
need  of  adequate  medical  care.  With  St. 
Albans  gone,  there  is  just  no  way  they 
will  get  that  care. 

One  hundred  forty-three  thousand 
cases  a  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want 
economy  in  our  miUtary,  and  most  of  us 
think  military  spending  should  go  down 
in  peacetime,  rather  than  go  up  as  the 
proposed  budget  would  do. 

But  do  we  cut  our  budget  by  harming 
those  who  have  fought  hardest  in  this 
Nation's  behalf?  For  myself,  I  would 
rather  forgo  one  fighter  plane,  one  mis- 
sile or  one  less  of  any  of  the  exotic  weap- 
ons systems  the  Pentagon  is  asking  for, 
and  provide  the  medical  treatment  we 
promised  our  career  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Pentagon,  at  least  imder  this  ad- 
ministration, seems  to  have  a  distinctly 
short  memory  for  yesterday's  heroes. 
I  have  but  one  vote,  but  it  is  my  firm 
intention  to  use  that  vote  from  this  point 
on  to  see  if  we  can  jog  their  memory  back 
to  when  a  promise  made  was  a  promise 
kept. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BOX  .1  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  privileged  reports. 


FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CAMPAIGN  EX- 
PENDITURES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  334  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  334 

Resolved,  That  effective  March  1,  1973,  the 
expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  279,  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Can^aign 
Expendlttires,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $45,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(i) ) .  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  conxmlttee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  (20,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  VS.C.  72a(i));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  pxirpoee. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
Exftenditures  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  the  resolution 
was  not  read,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
some  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  covers  the 
amount  of  $45,000  for  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. 

This  committee,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  election  reform  law  last  year,  will 
in  effect  go  out  of  business  on  June  15. 

It  has  ongoing  investigations  arising 
out  of  the  last  election.  This  is  a  simple 
phaseout,    I   might    say,    a    permanent 
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phaseout  of  the  committee  which  is  now 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith).  The  ranking 
member  is  Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


April 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1874 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
Uoo  of  the  bill  (HJR.  6691)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMMrrrcs  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6691.  with  Mr. 
MunPHY  of  New  York  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Casky). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  usual  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Funds  are  included  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
the  various  joint  activities  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— including  the  Congressional  Re- 
.search  Service— the  Government  Print- 
ing OflBce,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Cost-Accounting  Standards 
Board. 

Conforming  to  long  practice,  funds  ex- 
clusively for  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Senate — including  two  items  jurls- 
dictionally  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol— are  left  for  decision  and  Inser- 
tion by  that  body. 

The  various  items  In  the  bill  are  set 
out  in  the  accompanying  report.  Detailed 


explanations  In  support  oif  the  requests 
considered  by  the  Committee  appear  In 
the  printed  hearings.  I  am  sure  the  sub- 
ject that  is  of  greatest  ibterest  is  the 
inclusion  of  $58,000,000  fof  the  extension 
of  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol. 
I  will  discuss  our  recommendation  In 
that  regard  following  a  brief  outline  of 
the  other  appropriations  1  n  the  bill. 

Before  doing  that  I  wax  t  to  thank  all 
the  members  of  the  sub  «jmmittee  for 
their  assistance  throughou  I  the  hearings. 
We  have  a  nimiber  of  nei?  members  on 
the  subcommittee  this  yeai  — Mr.  Guimo. 
of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  of 
Oregon;  Mr.  Plynt,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  of  California;  A  r.  Stokes,  of 
Ohio;  and  Dr.  Ruth,  of  ^  orth  Carolina. 
Our  new  ranking  member  is  Mr.  Wyman 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  hais  been  partic- 
ularly helpful  and  he  is  ably  filling  the 
spot  previously  held  by  our  late  and  de- 
voted friend  and  colleague.  Frank  Bow, 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Colorado,  llr.  Cederberg, 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona, 
are  continuing  their  faithful  service  on 
the  subcommittee. 

SUMltABY   OF  Blil. 

The  appropriaticms  redommended  in 
the  bill  total  $550,044,940.  The  requests 
considered  by  the  Committee  totaled 
$566,845,889.  There  is  veryaittle  that  this 
Committee  can  do  other  th^n  recommend 
appropriations  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
allowances  and  programs  [authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Reductions  totaling  $l44>00,449  have 
been  made.  However,  the  inajor  porticm 
of  this  decrease  is  actuallj 
action  on  two  items. 
$12,012,000,  is  in  the  reque 

reimburse  the  U.S.  Postal ;, 

cial  mail  costs  of  the  CJodgress  pending 
a  policy  decision  on  rates  aind  other  mat- 
ters on  which  the  reimbursement  will  be 
based.  I  understand  thesp  matters  are 
being,  or  will  be,  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
along  with  officials  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  C^ommittee  has  also  deferred 
action  on  a  request  of  th;  Government 
Printing  Office  for  $3,200.(  00  for  general 
plans  and  designs  of  a  ne'  v  Goverrmient 
Printing  Office  annex  pentfing  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Public  Woiks  Committees. 

INCREASES 

The  biU  is  $102,873,900 
propriations  enacted  to 
of  the  increase  is  due  to 
$58  million  for  the  extension 
Central  Front  of  the 
discuss  later.  The 
ommended    for    the 
House  include  an  additional 
to  cover  the  increase 
allowances  providing 
thority  to  employ  16  clerks 
increase  of  $4,879,520 
costs  due  to  both  the  gro^tth 
ume  of  outgoing  mall 
curate  count  of  the  maU 
thorities.  The  requiremenj  s 
of   congressional   printinf 
soar.  A  total  increase  of 
provided  for  this  appropri4tion 
is  $14,800,000  to  cover 
ing  in  pre\ious  years  not 
and  an  Increase  of  $9,700, 
meet  anticipated  growth 
well  as  additional  labor 
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costs.  The  committee  has  allowed  $4,600.- 
000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  $ite  adjacent 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office  plant 
for  future  expansion.  This  land  is  in  an 
urban  renewal  area  and  will  be  acquired 
from  ttie  Redevelopment  LEind  Agency, 
and  is  the  remainder  of  the  square  on 
w^ch  the  existing  plant  is  located.  Pro- 
posals to  relocate  the  plant  outside  the 
city  have  been  abandoned  aid  a  decision 
has  been  made  to  stay  at  the  present  lo- 
cation within  easy  access  of  me  Congress. 
An  increase  of  $7,615,000  his  been  pro- 
vided for  the  General  Accoiinting  Office, 
of  which  $2,041,000  Is  iot  additional 
staffing  to  meet  the  increased  workload 
imposed  by  the  Congress,  and  $5,574,000 
to  cover  mandatory  pay  co^ts  and  price 
increases. 
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ELl;  4IN ATION    OP    NONESSENTl/  L    JOBS    AND 


I  AC11V1T1E3 

Tlie  Committee  (m  House 


Administra- 


tion has  been  conducting  a  s  budy  of  non- 
essential jobs  over  the  past  few  months. 
Immediate  results  of  that  study  are  re- 
flected in  the  transfer  of  i^apitol  cus- 
todial employees  and  House  baling  room 
activities  from  the  Doorkeeper  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  those 
budgets  have  been  adjusted  accordingly. 
It  is  understood  other  transfers  and 
changes  may  be  forthcoining.  Such 
budgetary  adjustments  as  may  be  re- 
quired will  be  made  in  future  bills.  The 
committee  has  long  been  concerned  over 
the  continued  existence  of  duplicate  ac- 
tivities. One  in  partictilar  k  the  House 
Library  and  Clerk's  document  room,  and 
for  2  years  we  have  urged  legislation  to 
abolish  that  facility.  Language  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  that  applies  to  the  total 
funds  for  Uie  Clerk  of  the  House  which 
reads  as  follows:  I 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  tbl^  amount  shall 
be  available  for  the  Hoiise  library — Docu- 
ment Room  (In  the  Cannon]  House  Office 
Building)  unless  and  until  aoproprlate  ar- 
rangements have  beert  made  Ito  phase  out 
and  terminate  its  operations  aot  later  than 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  library  facility,  just  off  this 
Chamber  to  my  right,  be  eloped.  That  li- 
brary is  serving  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
the  Members  during  the  sessions  of  the 
House  and  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  continue  its  operation.      1 

IMFBOVEMEMTS    IN    CAPITOL    BUILDING 

The  bill  includes  fimds  fir  a  number 
of  improvement  and  restora^on  projects 
ui  the  Capitol  which  will  add  to  the 
beauty  and  safety  of  the  building  as  we 
prepare  for  the  bicentennial  celebration 
in  1976.  Two  of  note  involve  the  cleaning 
of  the  stonework  and  painting  the  domed 
ceilings  in  the  rotunda  and  Statuary 
Hall.  lighting  Improvement:  will  also  be 
made  in  the  rotunda.  The  Statuary  Hall 
project  Includes  a  partial  rdstoration  to 
the  way  it  l(x>ked  when  it  wa  s  used  as  the 
House  Chamber  prior  to  oicupancy  of 
this  chamber  in  1857,  throug  h  the  repro- 
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ductlon  of  the  fireplaces,  the  chandelier, 
wall  sconces,  plaques,  and  draperies 
which  were  removed  from  the  Hall  many 
years  ago.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to 
restore  the  floor  and  furnishings  as  we 
are  doing  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  and 
Senate  Chambers.  Work  is  progressing  in 
ine  old  Court  Chamber,  and  on  comple- 
tion of  that  project  they  will  proceed 
with  the  restoration  of  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  second  floor.  Other  proj- 
ects funded  in  this  bill  include  cleaning 
the  stonework  and  painting  the  ceilings 
in  the  small  rotundas  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  installation  of 
marble  balustrades  on  the  steps  of  the 
House  and  Senate  wings  as  a  safe^ 
measure.  Funds  were  provided  In  last 
year's  bill  for  a  similar  installation  on  the 
center  steps  of  the  East  portico.  Work 
is  progressing  on  the  renovation  of  the 
corridors  to  the  Attending  Physician's 
and  minority  leader's  offices. 

CONGKESSIONAL   RESEABCH    SERVICE 

The  committee  is  recommending  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  for  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  A  total  of  $10,690,000 
Is  recommended  for  the  Service  in  1974. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1,535,000  over  cur- 
rent appropriations  and  is  the  third  step 
In  a  5-year  program  to  build  up  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  to  meet  the 
expanded  responsibilities  given  it  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — 
79  of  the  104  new  positions  requested 
have  been  allowed.  TTie  committee  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  qualified  people  cannot 
be  recruited  at  the  rate  new  positions 
have  been  requested.  In  the  last  3  years 
Congress  has  added  165  new  positions  to 
the  staff  of  the  Service.  With  the  allow- 
ance provided  in  the  bill  a  total  staff  of 
603  will  be  available  in  1974.  In  1969  the 
th«i  Legislative  Reference  Service  staff 
totaled  306. 

EXTENSION    OF   THE    CAPITOL 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  committee  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  $58,000,000  for  the  extension 
of  the  West  Central  Front  of  the  Capitol, 
as  requested  by  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  It  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conimlssion  that  the  project 
should  proceed  without  further  delay 
and  their  statement  of  February  28, 1973, 
in  that  regard  appears  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  13.  As  the  Members  of 
the  House  know,  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  is  composed  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  plus  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

AUTHORIZATION STUDY    OF    ALTERNATIVES 

This  project  is  not  new  to  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  considered  and  reconsidered 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  has  been 
planned,  studied  and  restudied.  A  de- 
tailed legislative  history  and  chronology 
of  events  leading  to  the  development  of 
plans  for  extending  the  West  Front  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  hearings  commenc- 
ing on  page  681  and  is  summarized  in  the 
report  commencing  on  page  14. 1  will  ask 
permission  later  to  include  portions  of 
this  material  in  the  Record  so  that  It 
will  be  available  for  all  to  read. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Legislative  Histobt  and  Ck&onoloct  of 
Events  Leading  to  Developuent  of  Plan 
2  FOR  Extending  the  West  PIiont 

authorization 
PubUc  Law  242,  84th  Ck>ngress,  approved 
August  6,  195fi,  la  the  original  basic  stotute. 
It  authorized  the  "extension,  reconatructlon, 
and  replacement  of  the  central  portion"  of 
the  Capitol,  based  on  a  1906  architectural 
plan  to  be  carried  forward  In  accordance 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  as 
approved  by  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  It  created  a  joint  congres- 
sional commission  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  carrying  out  the  project. 

Public  Law  406,  84th  Congress,  approved 
February  14,  1956,  amended  Public  Law 
242 — a  technical  amendment. 

Public  Law  87-14,  approved  March  31,  1961, 
made  the  appropriation  "Extension  of  the 
Capitol"  avaUable  for  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings. 

Public  Law  88-248,  approved  December  30, 
1963,  amended  Public  Law  243,  as  amended, 
by  deleting  from  the  basic  act  the  authority 
"to  obligate  the  additional  sums  herein  au- 
thorized prior  to  ttie  actual  appropriation 
thereof"  and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof: 
and,  prior  to  any  appropriations  being 
provided  for  extension,  reconstruction,  and 
replacement  of  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  n.S.  Caplt<ri,  to  obligate  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  employment  of 
nongovernmental  engineering  and  other 
necessary  services  and  for  test  borings  and 
other  necessary  Incidental  items  required 
to  make  a  survey,  study  and  examination  of 
the  structural  condition  of  such  west  cen- 
tral portion,  to  make  reports  of  findings, 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  remedial  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  including  the  feasibility  of  cor- 
rective Daeasures  in  c»njunctlon  with  the 
extension  of  such  west  central   portion. 

ENGINEERING    BTUDT 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-248  and  pursuant  to  direction  of 
the  Commission,  and  in  line  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract, March  13,  1964,  with  the  Thompson 
and  Llchtner  Co.,  Inc.  of  Brookllne,  Mass., 
for  a  fresh  engineering  survey  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  west  central  front,  an  out- 
standing firm  with  no  previous  connection 
with  the  project.  Their  report  was  received 
in  November  1964  and  has  been  widely  pub- 
lished. A  copy  of  the  covering  letter  which 
summarizes  the  findings  In  the  report  fol- 
lows: 

The  Thompson  ^k  Lichtner  Co.,  Inc., 

Brookline,  Mass.,  November  1, 1964. 
Hon.  J.  George  Sttwart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
V.S.  Capitol,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  We  present  herewith 
in  five  volumes,  a  report  on  the  structural 
condition  of  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  extension  of  the  Capitol 
project,  in  fulfillment  of  contract  No.  ACbr- 
540  of  March  13,  1964,  which  included  under 
paragraph  4,  submission  of  a  report  of  find- 
ings to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  upon 
completion  of  examinations,  analyses,  and 
studies,  together  with  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  remedial  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  Including  recom- 
mendations as  to  (1)  whether  the  existing 
wall.  If  found  deficient,  can  be  repaired  in 
its  present  condition,  (2)  whether  the  ex- 
isting wall  can  be  refaced  with  marUe  in  its 
present  condition,  (3)  whether  remedial  ac- 
tion requires  extension  of  the  west  central 
front  and  Its  reconstruction  In  marble,  or 
(4)  whether  any  other  means  of  preservation 
are  deemed  feasible  and  advisable. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  exploratory 
work.  Including  test  pits,  soil  borings  and 
tores  of  walls  were  prepared  under 
date  of  May  15,  1964  with  Invitation  for  a 


proposal  of  June  10,  1964.  The  J.  P.  Pitz- 
gerald  Construction  Co.,  Inc.  of  Canton, 
Mass.,  was  awarded  the  contract  No.  ACbr- 
645  for  this  work  on  June  29,  1964.  Observa- 
tions of  the  exploratory  work,  consultation 
^nd  advice,  examination,  study,  analyses 
and  tests  were  performed  by  representatives 
of  The  Thompson  &  Llchtner  Co.,  Inc.  res- 
ident at  the  site  or  In  Brookllne.  Mass. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  l>elng  primarily 
to  determine  the  structural  condition  of  the 
exterior  west  wall  of  the  central  or  original 
portion  of  the  Capitol,  Information  was  ob- 
tained on  the  quality  of  the  facing  sand- 
stone, the  backup  fieldstone,  the  mortar  used 
In  laying  the  stone,  the  thickness,  the  work- 
manship, and  the  stresses  in  the  wall.  As  the 
stabUity  of  the  wall  Is  dependent  on  the 
foundations  and  supporting  soils,  the  report 
on  the  foundation  Investigation  of  the  Capi- 
tol of  May  1957  was  examined  in  detail  and 
such  additional  borings,  test  pits  and  tests 
were  made  as  appeared  necessary.  The  in- 
terior of  the  west  portion  of  the  Capitol  was 
examined  to  determine  whether  there  was 
evidence  of  structural  distress  and,  in  par- 
ticular. If  such  conditions  were  affecting  the 
exterior  walls.  The  use  to  which  an  old  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  Capitol  has  been  subjected, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  It  was  con- 
structed required  study  of  Its  history  In 
evaluating  the  6tr\ictural  conditlOTi,  par- 
ticularly since  much  of  the  construction  is 
covered  by  omamentaticwi  and  cannot  be 
examined. 

The  facing  stone  is  a  white  to  light  gray 
sandstone  obtained  locally  and  known  as 
Aqula  Creek  sandstone.  The  color  of  much 
of  this  stone  Is  also  light  brown  gray  or  buff, 
depending  on  the  iron  content.  Pieces  of 
stone  were  removed  and  cores  cut  from  the 
walls  at  sufficient  locations  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  walls.  These  samples  were  ex- 
amined In  the  field  and  laboratory.  Analysis 
shows  the  stone  is  compKieed  of  quartz  grains 
cemented  together  largely  by  silica  and 
therefore  It  is  inert  relative  to  compounds 
usually  found  In  the  atmosphere.  Tests  for 
compressive  strength  and  absorptlMi  show 
that  it  is  relatively  weak  and  absorptive  com- 
pared to  sandstone  normally  used  fw  exposed 
building  stone.  Observations  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  unpalnted  areas  of  the  stone,  such 
as  the  Bulfinch  gate  posts  cm  Const  ItutitMi 
Avenue  at  7th  and  15th  Streets,  confirm  the 
low  quality  as  related  to  resistance  to 
weathering.  Spalled  areas  are  found  through- 
out the  wall  surfaces  and  In  the  ornamenta- 
tion, particularly  of  the  entablatiire  at  the 
top  of  the  buUdlng.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous patched  areas  and  areas  of  replacement 
of  stone.  Spalling  in  certain  areas  probably 
is  partly  the  result  of  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  British  in  1814. 

The  major  portion  of  the  stone  shows 
softening  and  discoloration  to  a  depth  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  and  no  other 
signs  of  weathering  despite  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  the  stone,  because  it  has  been  covered 
with  paint.  Painting  started  about  1822  and 
the  wall  was  painted  at  about  8-year  inter- 
vals thereafter  as  evidenced  by  the  thickness 
of  paint  on  the  stone  at  present.  Although 
the  painting  has  been  effective  as  protection, 
it  has  affected  the  architectural  detail  and 
quality  which  is  found  objectionable  by 
those  interested  In  the  appearance.  The  re- 
moval of  the  paint  should  Involve  the  re- 
moval of  the  affected  three-sixteenths  of  an 
Inch  of  stone  behind  and  this  would  give  rise 
to  a  similar  objection  since  such  removal  of 
the  paint  could  not  be  made  without  chang- 
ing the  texture  as  weU  as  the  dimensions. 
The  stc»ie  would  then  have  to  be  repainted 
or  treated  with  sUicone  at  not  over  5-year 
intervals  to  protect  It  from  the  weather. 

Although  the  stone  does  not  show  evidence 
of  major  weathering  because  of  the  paint, 
there  is  a  serious  amount  of  cracking  and 
dislocation  of  stones.  The  stones  are  found 
to  have  been  carefully  cut  on  the  face  and 
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8ld«s  to  uniform  dimensions  and  plane,  but 
rough  cut  In  the  back  and  the  rear  portion 
of  the  Bides.  The  resulting  ashlar  dimen- 
sional sandstone  masonry  Is  of  good  line 
and  surface  and  of  excellent  appearance. 
Voids  of  varying  widths  were  found,  however, 
behind  almost  all  facing  stone  and  the  fleld- 
stone  or  brick  backup,  evidencing  movement 
of  the  two  resulting  from  temperature  and 
moisture,  as  well  as  settlement  and  load  ad- 
justment effects.  The  fact  that  the  fleldstone 
is  of  granite  gneiss  means  that  it  has  a 
thermal  coefficient  of  expansion  of  about  70% 
of  that  of  the  sandstone.  The  sandstone  will 
have  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  than  the 
backup  and  the  differential  movement  In  100 
feet  could  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  or  more. 
There  is  no  provision  for  expansion  or  con- 
traction and.  as  the  Joints  of  the  dimensional 
stone  are  very  small,  expansion  could  cause 
the  poorly  backed  ashlar  to  bulge  out  and 
contraction  would  oi}en  up  the  Joints  causing 
cracks  to  appear.  Water  getting  into  the 
cracks  and  freezing  would  further  open  the 
cracks  and  cause  heaving  out  of  the  wall. 
The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
In  many  locations  voids  of  several  Inches 
in  width  are  found  in  back  of  the  ashlar 
which  had  not  been  filled  in  during  the  lay- 
ing of  the  wall.  The  areas  of  the  wall  at  the 
basement  floor  level  above  the  terraces  on 
the  old  Hovise  and  old  Senate  wings  which 
had  been  veneered  at  a  later  date  are  in 
a  dangerous  conditon.  Bonding  was  done  In 
those  areas  by  the  use  of  metal  ties  which 
have  corroded  and  broken.  Apparently  the 
space  between  the  veneer  and  the  backup  was 
not  filled  with  mortar  as  called  for  by  good 
practice.  The  walls  are  leaning  and  must  be 
replaced  shortly  or  they  will  fall. 

The  character  of  the  cracking  In  the  walls 
shows  that  an  important  factor  is  also  settle- 
ment. Shrinkage  cracks  normally  will  appear 
at  the  edges  of  openings,  such  as  windows 
and  door  frames,  but  would  not  cause  crack- 
ing and  dropping  of  lintels.  Keystones  will 
drop  due  to  excessive  loading  or  release  of 
the  support  of  the  abutment  stones  of  the 
arch.  There  must  have  been  differential  set- 
tlement of  the  foundations  through  the  years, 
causing  cracking  of  the  walls,  as  investiga- 
tion of  the  stresses  due  to  loads  does  not  In- 
dicate overloading  of  the  arches  or  lintels  as 
a  cause. 

The  backup  of  the  ashlar  sandstone  la 
brick  masonry  with  lime  mortar  In  the  old 
Senate  wing  and  elsewhere  It  is  fleldstone  or 
granite  gneiss  rubble  with  lime  mortar.  The 
stone  is  of  good  strength;  the  workmanship 
varies  but,  in  general,  is  not  of  good  quality 
containing  many  voids.  The  masons  laid  a 
reasonable  good  face  in  back  of  the  sand- 
stone and  a  poorer  inside  face,  but  were  gen- 
erally very  careless  about  the  Interior  of  the 
wall  which  appeared  to  be  constructed  In 
some  cases  by  dumping  the  stone  in  little 
or  no  mortar  as  a  bed.  The  cores  taken 
through  this  masonry  and  examination  of  the 
holes  by  means  of  a  horoscope  disclosed  not 
only  voids,  but  also  cracked  stone  and  brick, 
providing  further  evidence  of  settlement. 

Cracking  of  the  wall  can  also  result  from 
shrinkage  of  mortar  and  because  of  the  low 
strength  of  lime  mortar,  adjustment  of  the 
stone  to  solid  bearing  during  the  early  life  of 
the  wall.  Laboratory  tests  show  that  the  brick 
and  stone  were  of  acceptable  strength.  The 
lime  mortar  was  poorly  mixed  in  many  cases 
and  in  one  case  the  lime  shells  from  which 
the  lime  was  made  were  found  in  the  mortar. 
The  mortar  is  of  such  quality  that  it  can  only 
be  classified  as  generally  weak. 

The  structure,  except  for  the  exterior  walls, 
has  not  been  subjected  to  weathering  and  is 
not  in  a  hazardous  condition.  Certain  areas 
of  the  exterior  walls  are  now  in  a  dangerous 
condition  and  the  entire  walls  in  a  very  few 
years  will  be  in  a  slnuiar  condition  unless 
proper  corrective  measures  are  taken. 

The  structure  represents  a  high  quality  of 
engineering  for  the  materials,  manpower  and 
construction  facilities  available  at  the  time 
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In  much  cutting  and  patching.  These  draw- 
ings should  be  kept  current  so  that  the  safety 
of  the  structure  as  affected  fey  changes  in 
Installations  and  usage  caii  be  readily 
checked. 

19.  Level  readings  of  verticil  movements 
and  measurements  of  horizontal  movements 
should  be  taken  annually  of  all  Important 
elements  of  the  Capitol  so  as  t  >  provide  data 
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Dr.   Miles   N. 
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(fengerous  con- 
aption  and  the 
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as  a  basis  for  corrective  action 
Ing  and  failures  occiu-, 

20.    Piezometer    readings    do 
ground  water   level   should   bp 
regular  schedule  and  the  data 
analysis  of  the  settlement  da^a 
Respectfully, 

Thompson  &  Lichtner  Co.,  Inc. 
Mn.Es  N.  Claih,  Presiapnt. 

PUBLIC     KEARINO    BY 

A  public  hearing  was  held 
slon   on   June   24,    1965,   with 
Clalr,  president  of  the 
Co.,  Inc.,  testifying  as  to  the 
ditions  requiring  immediate 
plan  for  permanent  corrective 

DECISION   TO   DEVELOP   PRELIMIN 
COST  ESTIMATES 

At  the  close  of  the  hearlngj  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  unanimously,  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  be  authorized  apd  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  request  for  funds 
for  preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  the  extension  in  marble 
of  the  west-central  front  of  the  Capitol,  based 
on  the  findings  in  the  Thomps  on  &  Lichtner 
report. 

WOOD    BRACES    INSTALLED  ItN    1963 

As  a  result  of  the  Thompsi  >n  &  Lichtner 
study  and  recommendations,  the  most  ob- 
viously dangerous  portions  of  ;he  west  front 
were  shored  with  heavy  wood  timbers  in  1965 
as  a  temporary  expedient. 

FUNDS    POR    PRELIMINARY    PLANTS    AND    COST 
ESTIMATES 

In  September  1965,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Commission,  appeared  before  i;he  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  re  quested  $300,- 
000  for  preliminary  plans,  cost  estimates,  and 
a  model  (see  pp.  334  throng]^  363  of  pt.  I 
of  printed  hearings  on  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1966).  The  $300,000  was  in 
eluded  by  the  House  In  the  biUj 

In  October  1965,  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol appeared  before  the  Senate  Approprla 
tions  Committee  and  requested  the  $300,000 
planning  money  (see  pp.  379 
printed  Senate  hearings  on  the 
Appropriations  for  1966) .  The 
the  $300,000  from  the  bill. 

The  $300,000  was  restored  In 
tween  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  carrying  these  funds  was  approved  Octo 
ber  31,  1965,  by  the  Presldenii 
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for  the  extension  of  the  Cap  tol  project  to 
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was  completed  In  May  1966,  ind  a  progress 
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rected  to  seek  necessary  funds  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  project. 

MODEL    PLACED    ON    DISPLAY 

In  November  1966,  the  scale  model  of  the 
Ci^ltol  showing  the  west  front  extension  as 
approved  by  the  Commission,  was  placed  on 
public  display  In  Statuary  Hall  In  the  Capi- 
tol. In  January  1967,  the  Speaker  sent  a  letter 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  call- 
ing attention  to  the  model  and  asking  each 
Member  to  examine  the  model.  The  model 
has  been  on  continuous  display  since  1966. 

DELAY  IN  REQUESTING  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

During  the  Summer  of  1966,  when  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for  1967 
was  under  consideration,  although  no  funds 
were  provided  In  the  bill  for  the  west  front 
extension,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
provide : 

"Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  In  this  Act  shall  l>e  used  for 
administrative  or  any  other  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  plans  referred  to  as  schemes 
1,  2  and  3  for  the  Extension  of  the  west  Cen- 
tral Front  of  the  Capitol." 

This  amendment  was  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Ho\xse  conferees  on  the  bill  and  the 
following  statement  appears  In  the  confer- 
ence report  dated  August  15,  1966: 

"There  are  no  funds  In  the  bill  for  the  west 
front  extension  project,  nor  is  there  any  au- 
thority to  proceed  with  construction  con- 
tracts, or  even  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. The  work  can  proceed  only  If  and  when 
the  Congress  should  appropriate  the  money 
for  the  work  In  a  futvue  bill. 

"$300,000  was,  however,  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  last  year  for  preparation  of  pre- 
liminary plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  Includ- 
ing a  model,  and  incidental  expenses  lookmg 
to  extension  of  the  west  central  front.  Most 
of  that  fund  is  already  contracted.  While  the 
associate  architects  engaged  for  this  purpose 
completed  the  first  stage  study  and  plans 
earlier  this  year,  from  which  schemes  1,  2, 
and  3  were  developed,  and  for  which  a  study 
model  (of  scheme  2)  was  made,  mwe  time  is 
necessarUy  required  for  perfection  of  plans 
and  drawings  and  preparation  of  a  full  scale 
model  for  the  scheme  (No.  2)  selected  by  the 
special  Extension  Commission.  At  Its  meeting 
with  the  architects  in  June,  the  Commission 
directed  the  Architect  to  get  the  full-scale 
model  ready  for  exhibition  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  generally. 

"A  full-scale  model  showing  the  entire 
Capitol  buUdlng— both  East  and  West 
Fronts — should  l>e  of  great,  almost  inesti- 
mable visual-aid  value  In  helping  Members, 
the  press,  and  the  public  generally  form 
sound  opinions  about  the  appearance  of  the 
building  If  extended  and  the  effect  of  the  par- 
ticular proposals  In  scheme  2  on  the  archi- 
tectural featiu-es  of  the  present  West  Front. 
But  the  conferees  understand  that  the  full- 
scale  model  wUl  not  be  ready  to  place  on 
display  until  about  mid-November. 

"In  the  circumstances,  then,  it  would  be 
premature,  and  Illogical,  to  consider  any 
further  appropriations  for  the  West  Front 
project  at  this  session." 

COMPLETED  PRELIMINAKY  PLANS  SENT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

In  May  1967,  the  full  reptwt  and  recom- 
mendations Of  the  architects  relating  to  the 
authorized  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost,  were  completed  and  sent  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capites  to  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  and 
other  members  of  the  Commission.  This  re- 
port, with  Illustrations,  was  printed  and 
sent  by  Speaker  McCormack  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  his  letter  of 
June  21,  1967. 

ADDITIONAL    WOOD    BRACING    IN    1968 

Late  In  1967  additional  dangerous  sagging 
and  cracking  In  certoln  sections  of  the  west 
side  of  the  building  were  observed  With  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  Architect  of 


the  Capitol  sought  and  the  Congress  granted 
$135,000  for  additional  temporary  wood  shor- 
ing and  for  repainting,  filling  cracks,  and 
painttag  the  west  central  front.  This  work 
was  flnlshed  In  the  summer  of  1968. 

DELAY    IN    REQUESTING    CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

The  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of 
cost  for  the  extension  of  the  west  central 
front  were  completed  and  published  in  1967. 
The  Commission  did  not  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  request  funds  for  the  con- 
tract plans  and  construction  from  1967  to 
1969.  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission's 
reluctance  was  due  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
and  the  resulting  heavy  stresses  on  the  na- 
tional budget. 

ACTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Late  In  July  1969,  Chairman  McCormack 
after  discussing  the  seriousness  of  further  de- 
lay with  fellow  Commission  members  and 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, requested  that  other  members  of  the 
Commission  join  him  in  approving  planning 
funds  for  extending  the  west  central  front 
In  accord  with  the  previously  approved  plan 
2.  All  members  of  the  Commission  agreed  to 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  seek 
planning  funds.  In  the  amount  of  $2  million 
at  this  time.  The  opinion  of  the  Commission 
was  unanimous,  and  was  reached  during  the 
first  week  of  August  1969. 

LETTER   FROM  CHAIRMAN  M'CORMACK  TO  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEES 

Upon  receipt  of  unanimous  approval  of  all 
members  of  the  Commission,  Chairman  Mc- 
Cormack directed  a  letter  on  August  8,  1969, 
to  Chairman  Andrews  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  to  proceed  with  planning  the  ex- 
tension, advising  of  the  Commission's  de- 
cision, and  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
request  could  be  heard  in  connection  with 
the  then  current  hearings  on  the  legislative 
branch   appropriation   bUl,    1970. 

After  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  indi- 
cated informally  to  the  Speaker  that  a  hear- 
ing would  probably  be  scheduled  on  the  item 
early  in  September  after  the  recess,  the 
Speaker  sent  similar  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Chairman  Russell  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Ml  Appropriations  and  Chairman  Mon- 
toya  of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee. 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  AND  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS  GOVERNING   USE   OF  SUCH   FUNDS 

An  appropriation  of  $2,275,000  for  the  west 
central  front  and  legislation  governing  the 
use  of  such  funds  were  provided  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1970,  Public 
Law  91-145,  approved  December  12,  1969,  as 
follows : 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

For  an  additional  amount  fw  "Extension 
of  the  Capitol",  $2,275,000,  to  be  expended 
\mder  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  as  au- 
thorized by  law:  Provided,  That  such  portion 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  used  for  emergency  shoring 
and  repairs  of,  and  related  work  on,  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the 
employment  of  Independent  nongovernmen- 
tal engineering  and  other  necessary  services 
for  studying  and  reporting  (within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  employment  contract) 
on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  such 
west  central  front  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  determine: 
Provided,  however.  That  pending  the  com- 
pletion and  consideration  of  such  study  and 
report,  no  further  work  toward  extension  of 
such  west  central  front  shall  be  carried  on: 
Provided  further.  That  after  submission  of 
such  study  and  report  and  consideratlcm 
thereof  by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  direct  the  preparation  of  final  plans 
for  extending  such  west  central  front  In  ac- 


cord with  plan  2  (which  said  Commission  has 
approved),  unless  such  restoration  study  re- 
port establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission : 

(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can,  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be  made 
safe,  sound,  durable  and  beautiful  for  the 
the  foreseeable  future; 

(2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  In  the  buUdlng  proper  (excluding  the 
tenuce  st?Ticture)  than  would  be  required  by 
the  proposed  extension  plan  2; 

(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  accom- 
plishing restoration  can  be  so  described  or 
specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  performance 
of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive,  lump- 
sum, fixed  price  construction  bid  or  bids; 

(4)  That  the  cost  of  restcwratlon  would  not 
exceed  $15  million;  and 

(5)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accomplish- 
ing the  restoration  work  will  not  exceed  that 
heretofore   projected  for  accomplishing   the 
plan    2    extension    work:    Provided    further. 
That  after  consideration  of  the  restoration 
study  report,   If  the  Commission  concludes 
that  all  five  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
specified  are  met,  the  Commlsion  shall  then 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  whether  to  extend  or  restore 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol. 
ExperiditUTes,  1970-1971,  for  emergency  re- 
pairs to  temporary  shoring  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous related  work,  including  measur- 
ing and  recording  movements  of  building 
During  the  period,  1970-1971,  $23,170  was 

expended  for  emergency  repairs  to  the  tem- 
porary shoring  histalled  In  1965  and  1968  and 
other  miscellaneous  related  work.  Including 
additional    measurement    and    recording    of 
movements  of  the  west  central  wall. 
Procedures  followed  by  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  selection 
of  engiTieers-architecta  to  make  the  feasi- 
bility study  required  by  Public  Law  91-145 
The  following  procedures  were  followed  by 
the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  in  making  their  selection  of 
engineers-architects  to  make  the  study  and 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restor- 
ing the  west  central  front  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-145. 

December  16,  1969. — Four  days  after  the 
President  signed  the  act,  the 'speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  In  charge  of 
this  project,  sent  letters  to  all  members  of 
the  Commission,  outlining  the  action  t«ken 
by  the  Congress  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  quoting  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  on  this  matter. 
He  proposed  that  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  a  professional  engineering 
society,  which  ha<r  taken  no  position  on 
either  extension  *r  restoration  and  who 
could  offer  "indep^dent  Judgment  on  this 
proposition  in  the-^lrlt  of  the  conference 
report"  be  requested  to  review  the  material 
available  and  then  suggest  to  the  Commls- 
Elon  the  names  of  several  engineers  or  en- 
gineering firms,  with  experience  In  restora- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  old  buildings 
such  as  the  Capitol. 

December  20,  i969.— Several  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  ap- 
proached the  Speaker  and  asked  him  to  con- 
sider also  asking  the  deans  of  engineering 
of  several  of  the  leading  universities 
throughout  the  country  to  offer  their  opin- 
ions on  well  qualified  firms  to  make  the 
study.  The  Speaker  agreed  with  this  pro- 
posal and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  contacted  and  asked  to  con- 
Elder  requesting  the  opinions  of  the  deans, 
la  addition  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

January  2,  1870. — The  Speaker  received 
CDncurrence  from  all  Commission  members 
in  this  procedure. 

January  12,  1970.— The  Speaker  sent 
letters  to  the  deans  and  the  American  So- 
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clety  of  Civil  Englne«rs,  requesting  their  as- 
sistance. 

Early  in  March,  1870. — The  Speaker  re- 
ceived replies  from  the  American  Society  of 
ClvU  Engineers  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  deans 
(15  of  the  10  deans  responded  to  the  Speak- 
er). 

March  9,  1970. — The  Speaker  sent  requests 
to  the  firms  or  Individuals  recommended 
to  undertake  the  study,  requesting  their 
brochures  and  other  Information  which 
would  show  their  capabilities  to  undertake 
the  study;  also  requesting  to  be  advised 
whether  they  had  previously  been  associated 
with  the  project,  or  had  any  predisposition 
for  or  against  the  extension  or  restoration 
work.  There  were,  of  course,  numerous  over- 
lappings  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
various  deans  of  engineering.  Several  firms 
recommended,  which  had  previously  been 
associated  with  the  project,  were  eliminated. 
Letters  went  out  to  26  firms  or  Indlvidiuals, 
InaU. 

April  20,  1970. — The  Speaker  sent  letters 
to  the  Commission  members  enclosing  a 
summary  report  on  results  of  contacts  with 
the  American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers  and 
the  deans  of  19  engineering  schools,  and  a 
digest  of  information  about  the  19  firms 
voicing  an  Interest  In  the  feasibility  study 
in  response  to  request  from  the  Speaker  for 
brochures.  In  addition,  a  digest  of  Informa- 
tion was  included  from  four  unsolicited 
firms. 

CONTRACT  NEGOTIATIONS 

May  25,  1970. — The  Commission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  U.S.  Capitol  met  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  selecting  a  firm  to  make  the  feasi- 
bility study  and  cost  of  restoring  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1970.  The  Com- 
mission, after  considering  guidelines,  cri- 
teria, and  key  provisions  to  be  Incorporated 
In  a  contract,  directed  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (1)  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury, 
engineers-architects  of  New  York  City,  on 
the  basis  of  such  considerations,  for  under- 
taking the  feasibility  study  ordered  by  the 
Congress,  and  (2)  If  thereafter  a  mutually 
satisfactory  contract  could  be  negotiated, 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  that  firm,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  Chalr- 
n^an  of  the  Commission. 

June  22.  1970. — A  draft  of  the  proposed 
contract,  negotiated  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  the  Praeger-Kavanagh-Water- 
bury firm,  was  forwarded  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  Commission  members  for  their  review 
and  comments.  Changes  suggested  by  Com- 
mission members  were  Incorporated  In  the 
final  draft  of  contract. 

CONTRACT    AWARDED    FOR    rEASIBILITY    STtJDT 

July  1,  1970. — The  Speaker  announced 
that  a  contract  had  been  signed  with  the 
firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury,  July  1, 
1970,  for  making  the  feasibility  study  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  01-145.  The  total  con- 
tract cost  was  $182,600. 

OTHER  EXPENDITURES  IN   CONNECTION   WITH 
FEASIBIUTT   STUDY 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  $182,600  ex- 
pended for  the  engineers-architects  contract, 
$46,779  was  expended  for  exploratory  work 
In  and  adjacent  to  the  west  central  portion 
of  the  Capitol  on  the  basis  of  drawings  and 
specifications  prepared  by  the  Praeger-Kava- 
nagh-Waterbury firm  and  performed  under 
their  supervision  and  direction:  $7,722  for 
compression  tests  performed  on  the  same 
basis;  $9,368  for  administrative  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

COMPLETION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENGINEERS- 
ARCHITECTS  REPORT 

January  2,  1971. — Upon  completion  of  the 
feasibility  study  and  report,  the  Acting 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  transmitted  a  copy 


of  the  Praeger-Kavanagb-Wrfterbury  report, 
dated  January  1071,  to  tl  e  Commission 
members.  The  report  was  alsc  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  requesting  i  t,  to  the  Press, 
and  to  various  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing societies. 

(The  summary  of  the  rep<^t  follows:) 
Summary  op  Res  3rt 
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Through  survey,  research 
following  findings  are  submitted 
to  the  five   conditions  estab  ished 
gress  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  restore  the  west  front  of 
defined  in  Public  Law  91-145: 

1.  The  West   Central   Fron ; 
safe,  sound  and  durable  for 
ture  without  Impairing  its 
and  without  hazard  to  safety 
ture    and    persons    by 
strengthening  it  by  groutini 
Its  appearance  by  repainting. 

2.  Such  restoration  can 
without  vacation  of  west 
space  or  the  terrace  structure 

3.  Restoration  methods  can 
form  a  basis  for  performance  of 
competitive  lump  sum  construction 

4.  The  cost  of  restoration 
$15,000,000. 

5.  The  restoration  work  can 
ed  within  the  time  projected 
extension  work. 


can  be  made 
f orseeable  fu- 
l|iherent  beauty 
of  the  struc- 
the  wall, 
and  restoring 
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EVALUATION   OP  STRUCTUR/  L  ADEQUACY 
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stressi  !s 


COS  tractlng 


weather  ,ng. 


A  detailed  inspection  of 
tion  of  soils   Investigations 
loadings  and  induced 
following : 

1.  Soils  beneath  foundati(^ 
central    front   wall   safely 
posed  loads.  Anticipated  set 
secondary   consolidation  of 
strata  is  negligible  and  the 
subjected  to  future  excessi^^ 

2.  Cracking  of  exterior  walfc 
marlly  by  expansion  and 
temperature  changes  abetted 
onmental  factors,  such  as 
tion  and  freeze -thaw 

3.  Foundation  walls  and 
safely  support  Imposed  loads, 
tion  of  age  and  deterioratioi 
they  should  be  strengthened. 

4.  Bearing   walls   safely   s 
loads,  but  temperature  effect! 
their  integrity  and  structurijl 
recommended. 

6.    Elements    of    the    portico 
have  failed  and  must  be  repal  ed 

6.  Many    stones    forming 
have  cracked  and  must  be 

7.  Numerous  masonry 
broken  or  deteriorated  and 
ed  or  repaired. 

RESTORATION   PROOllAM 


walls,  evalua- 

kud  analysis  of 

Indicate   the 


exa  ct 


It  would  be  extremely  dlfljcult 
possible  to  establish  the 
reserve  structural  capacity 
west  front  walls.  This  value  is 
minate  because  of  the  varlah  le 
construction  and  effects  of  til  le 
mental  change  on  Individus  1 
sections  of  the  wall.  Ther 
prudent  to  strengthen  the  wills 
Insure  their  continued  struc  tural 
The  following  restoration  pro  ;edure 
vide  these  results. 

1.  Strengthen  foundation 
voids  in  the  Interiors  of  the  w4lls 
grout  and  epoxy. 

2.  Solidify  upper  bearing 
voids  In  the  interiors  of  the 
ment  grout  and  epoxy. 

3.  Reinforce  walls  with 
In  grout  holes. 

4.  Clean  the  entire  wall 
tlfy  damaged  stone  areas 
work  by  removing  and  replacing 
stones. 
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is  caused  prl- 

due  to 

by  other  envir- 

n  oisture  absorp- 
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but  considers- 
indicates  that 

iipport   imposed 

have  disturbed 

restoration  Is 

entablature 

window   lintels 
rep  klred. 

ilements     have 
sllould  be  replac- 


If  not  Im- 
value  of  the 
Available  In  the 
highly  Indeter- 
condltions  of 
and  envlron- 
elements  and 
^  it  would  be 
and  thereby 
adequacy, 
will  pro- 
walls  by  filling 
with  cement 

walls  by  filling 
walls  with  ce- 

steJl  rods  anchored 


su  rf  ace 


Re)  air 


and  Iden- 

faulty  stone 
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5.  Repair  balustrade  and  enta'  >lature  by  re- 
moving broken  elements  and  n  ^placing  with 
new  stone. 

6.  Repair  portico  by  dismantling  to  the 
level  of  the  column  capitals,  refoalrlng  span- 
ning elements  using  post-teni  lonlng  tech- 
niques, and  rebuilding. 

7.  Repair  Untels  using  pobt-tenslonlng 
techniques. 

8.  Treat  entire  surface  with  st  one  preserva- 
tive, and  paint. 

E.  Cost  estimate 


Table  3  Is  a  tabulation  of  estimated 
titles  and  costs  for  Schemes 
marized  as  follows: 


quan- 
and  2,  sum- 


$13, 700. 000 
14,  500,  000 


Scheme  1 — Painted  Sandstone. 
Scheme  2 — Exposed  Sandstone. 

Included  are  amounts  for  re  placement  of 
all  windows,  repair  of  existing  ^f  slabs  and 
old  terrace  walls,  bird  proofing,  delays,  funds 
for  emergency  repairs,  and  a  cdntlngency  of 
16%.  Unit  costs  Include  an  escslatlon  factor, 
A  liberal  amoimt  Is  Included  io  cover  full 
sized  trial  method  experiments  which  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  bept  procedures 
during  the  early  stages  of  the 
as  retention  of  stone  artists  aiid  experts  to 
measure  and  make  models  for  s  )eclal  carving 
and  repair  work. 

The  third  Commission  condition  stipulates 
that  "restoration  can  be  so  desci  Ibed  or  speci- 
fied as  to  form  the  basis  for  ptrformance  of 
the  restoration  work  by  competitive,  lump 
sum,  fixed  price  construction 
A  cost  plus  contract  with  an 
seems  more  realistic  and  could  \^  obtained  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

ACTION  TAKEN   BY   COMMISSION   dN   ENGINEERS- 
ARCHITECTS  BEPORT 

March  8.  1972. — The  Comml»lon  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  U.S.  Capitol  me  i  and  consid- 
ered the  Praeger-Kavanagh-V  aterbury  re- 
port and,  after  establishing  tc  Its  satisfac- 
tion that  the  conditions  specllled  In  Public 
Law  91-145,  relating  to  restoration,  could 
not  be  met,  directed  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  proceed  with  the  p|reparatlon  of 
final  plans  for  extending  the  west  central 
front  In  accord  with  plan  2  lieretofore  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 


bid  or  bids" 
"upset  price" 


•  REPRESENTA1  [VES 


LEGISLATIVE    APPROPRIATION    BILL, 
HOUSE  OF 

March  23,  1972.— The  bill 
on  that  day.  There  were  no  fu^ids 
or   granted  In  the  bill  for 
project. 

Chairman  Casey  In  his  opening 
explaining  the  bill,  stated  as 

WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT  OF  tfAPITOL 
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bill 


for  the  west 

;he  House  are 

Cqmmlsslon  for 

Capitol  on 

Architect  of 

preparation 

west  central 


Stat4  !S 


There  are  no  funds  In  the 
front  project.  The  Members  of 
aware  of  the  action  of  the 
Extension  of  the  United 
March  8,  1972,  In  directing  the 
the  Capitol  to  proceed  with 
of  final  plans  for  extending  tho 
front. 

In  reviewing  the  history  preceding 
tion,  I  would  refer  back  to  Publjc 
approved  December   12,  1969 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
appropriated  $2,275,000  for  the 
the  Capitol  Including  $250,000 
ployment  of   Independent 
engineering  and  other  services 
blllty  and  cost  of  restoring  th<i 
front.  The  law  provided,  and 

"Provided  further.  That  aft^r 
of  such  study  and  report  and 
thereof  by  the  Commission, 
shall  direct  the  preparation  of 
extending  such  west  central  fi^nt 
with  Plan  2  (which  said  Con 
proved),  unless  such  restoration 
port  establishes  to  the  satlsf$ctlon 
Commission: 

"(1)  That  through  restoration 
central  front  can,  without  un^ue 
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Act,   1970, 
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safety  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be  made 
safe,  sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future; 

"(2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  In  the  building  proper  (excluding  the 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required 
by  the  proposed  extension  Plan  2; 

"(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restoration  can  be  so  described 
or  specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  per- 
formance of  the  restoration  work  by  com- 
petitive, lump  sum,  fixed  price  construction 
bid  or  bids; 

"(4)  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would  not 
exceed  $15,000,000;  and 

"(5)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing the  restoration  work  will  not  exceed 
that  heretofore  projected  for  accomplishing 
the  Plan  2  extension  work:  Provided,  further. 
That  after  consideration  of  the  restoration 
study  report,  if  the  Commission  concludes 
that  all  five  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
specified  are  met,  the  Commission  shall  then 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  whether  to  extend  or  restore 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol." 

On  July  1,  1970,  Speaker  McCormack, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  VS.  Capitol,  announced  the  employ- 
ment of  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury,  en- 
gineers-architects of  New  York,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  west 
central  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The  consult- 
ing firm  submitted  Its  report  on  December  30. 
1070.  The  Commission  met  on  March  8  and  I 
quote  from  a  portion  of  the  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  Its  members: 

"Whereas,  the  restoration  feasibility  and 
cost  study  and  report  of  the  Praeger-Kava- 
nagh-Waterbury, Consulting  Engineers- 
Architects,  made  pursuant  to  Public  Law  01- 
145,  was  considered  by  the  Commission  at  Its 
meeting  of  March  8,  1072,  In  Boom  EF-100 
of  the  Capitol;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  established  to 
Its  satisfaction  that  all  five  of  the  conditions 
specified  In  Public  Law  91-145,  relating  to 
restoration,  cannot  be  met;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It  resolved 

"That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  here- 
by directed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  final  plans  for  extending  the  west  cen- 
tral front  In  accord  with  Plan  2  heretofore 
approved  by  the  Commission." 

No  additional  money  is  needed  at  this 
time.  The  money  for  the  preparation  of  final 
plans  for  extending  the  west  central  front 
was  appropriated  In  Public  Law  91-145.  There 
Is  no  need  for  construction  funds  at  this 
time.  They  could  not  be  utilized. 

Action  of  Congress  subsequent  to  Issuance 
of  order  by  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  directing  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  proceed  with  preparation  of 
final  plans  for  extending  the  west  central 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  accordance  with  plan 
2  heretofore  approved  by  the  Commission. 

AMENDMENT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SENATE  LIMITING 
USE   OP  WEST  FRONT  FUNDS 

March  24,  1972.— The  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  added  the  following 
amendment  to  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bUl,  1073,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
March  23,  1072: 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

"Funds  available  under  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  cen- 
tral front:  Provided,  however.  That  no  funds 
niay  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  final 
plans  or  Initiation  of  construction  of  said 
project  untU  specifically  approved  and  appro- 
priated therefor  by  the  Congress." 

March  28,  1972.— The  Senate  approved 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  March  28,  1072. 

March  28,  1972.— The  following  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  Sen- 
ator Scott  dxirlng  the  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  approprUtion  blU,  1073,  as  a 
substitute   for  the   committee  amendment, 


was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  March  28,  1972, 
on  a  roll-call  vote  of  40  to  35: 

"Funds  available  under  this  apprc^rlation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  extension  of  the  West  Central  Front: 
Provided  however.  That  no  funds  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  said  project  untU 
specifically  approved  and  appropriated  there- 
for by  the  Congress." 

Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  on  the  bill,  but 
no  agreement  was  reached  on  the  Senate's 
amendment  relating  to  the  extension  of  the 
west  front. 

June  28, 1972.— Dvirlng  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  the  House,  by  a  voice  vote, 
agreed  to  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment;  and  by  a  roll-call 
vote  (107  to  181)  agreed  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Effect  of  this  Action. — This  amendment 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  carrying  out  the  order  of 
the  Commission  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  final  plans.  Preliminary  plans  per- 
mitted under  the  language  in  the  amendment 
were  completed  several  years  ago,  approved 
by  the  Commission,  and  circulated  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  In  1967  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

RECENT   ACTION   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Febru/iry  28.  1973. — The  Commission  met 
and  again  considered  the  extension  project. 
The  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  the 
extension  project  should  proceed  without 
further  delay,  primarily  because  (1)  the  ex- 
tension offers  the  best  solution  for  insuring 
the  future  stability,  appearance,  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Capitol  and  (2)  the  \irgent  need 
for  space  In  the  Capitol  for  legislative  pur- 
poses is  growing  daUy. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  specific  approval  of 
funding  from  the  Congress  for  the  extension 
project,  as  envisioned  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment cited  hereinbefore,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  was  directed  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  a  request  for  $58 
million  ($60  million  less  $2  million  already 
appropriated)    for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

That  Is  the  request  being  placed  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  today. 

HEARINGS    HELD   IN   RECENT   YEARS   RELATING   TO 
THE  WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

June  24,  1966:  Public  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mission for  extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  re- 
lating primarily  to  the  report  of  the  Thomp- 
son &  Lichtner  Co.,  Inc. 

September  8,  1965:  House  hearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bUl.  1966,  $300,- 
000  for  the  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost  for  the  extension  of  the  west  central 
front.  In  accordance  with  request  of  the 
Commission.  (Pages  334  through  363  of  part  I 
of  printed  hearings.) 

October  12,  1965:  Senate  hearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1066,  pages 
379-404,  $300,000  for  the  preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  of  cost  for  the  extension  of  the 
west  central  front,  in  accordance  with  request 
of  the  Commission. 

April  29,  1966:  House  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  t4)proprlation  bill,  1967,  pages 
55  to  60;  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol on  the  status  of  the  project.  No  funds  In 
bill  for  project. 

June  17,  1966 :  Commission  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  three  plans  de- 
veloped for  extension  of  the  west  front;  Com- 
mission approved  plan  2;  directed  that  the 
final  scale  model  be  prepared  for  exhibition 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public;  and 
directed  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  seek 
necessary  funds  for  proceeding  with  the 
project. 

June  17,  1966:  Senate  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriation  bill,  1967,  pages 
161  to  167:  although  there  were  no  funds 
In  the  bill  for  the  extension  project,  the  Sen- 
ate Inserted  a  proviso  In  the  bill  forbidding 
the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  for  "administra- 
tive or  any  other  expenses  in  connection  with 


the  plans  referred  to  as  schemes  I,  2,  and  3 
for  the  extension  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capital."  The  proviso  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees. 

May  10,  1967:  House  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriation  bill,  1068,  pages 
10-31,  35-36,  and  753-707:  Testimony  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  relating  to  status  of 
project;  testimony  of  Congressman  Stratton, 
Congressman  Scheuer,  and  representatives  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  relat- 
ing primarily  to  their  desire  for  a  study  of 
repairing  and  restoring  the  west  front;  com- 
ments of  the  Architect  of  the  Ct^iltol  on  the 
AIA  rep)ort. 

June  2,  1067:  Senate  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriation  bill,  1968,  pages 
231-232:  brief  statements  relating  to  status 
of  project. 

December  7,  1967:  House  bearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1968,  pages 
796-809:  $135,000  for  emergency  protective 
work  to  the  west  front;  discussion  of  status  of 
project. 

December  13,  1967:  Senate  bearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  blU,  1968,  pages 
115-119:  $135,000  for  emergency  protective 
work  to  the  west  front;  discussion  of  status 
of  work. 

March  26,  1968:  House  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriation  bill,  1969,  pages 
205,  230-233,  report  on  emergency  work  and 
status. 

April  28,  1968:  Senate  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  aprc^riatlon  bill,  1060,  pages 
220-233:  statements  by  Senator  Bartlett  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  summary  of 
work  to  date. 

June  18,  1969:  House  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriation  bUl,  1970,  pages 
223-225:  status  report. 

July  30,  1060 :  Senate  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriation  bill,  1070,  pages 
364-370:  status  report. 

September  8,  1060:  House  hearings  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill,  1070, 
special  hearings  (separate  volume)  on  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  for  $2  mlUlon  for  final  plans  for 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  In  accordance 
with  plan  2  approved  by  the  Commission 

September  23,  1960 :  Continuation  of  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation blU,  1070,  pages  407-761 :  relating 
to  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  $2  mUllon  for 
final  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  in  accordance  with  plan  2  approved  bv 
the  Commission. 

March  4-5,  1070:  House  hearings  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bUl,  1071 
pages  411-412;  436-461;  403-498:  Status  of 
work,  conditions  of  this  old  wall,  outline  of 
procedures  being  utUized  to  select  the  engi- 
neering firm  to  make  the  restoration  feasl- 
bUity  study  of  the  west  front. 

March  17.  1070:  Senate  hearings  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bUl,  1971, 
pages  143-149:  Report  on  procedures  to  se- 
lect engineering  firm  to  make  the  restora- 
tion study. 

September  24,  1970:  House  hearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bui,  1971.  pages 
412-415:  up-to-date  statement  relating  to 
the  restoration  study. 

November  24.  1970:  Senate  hearings  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  1971, 
page  600:  up-to-date  statement  relating  to 
the  restoration  study. 

April  29,  1971:  House  hearings  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill,  1972 
pages  150-162:  stetus  x:eport. 

June  10.  1071:  Senate  hearings  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill,  1972 
pages  392-394:  status  report. 

November  2,  1071 :  Senate  hearings  on  the 
supplemental  approprUtion  bUl,  1072,  pages 
803-001;  000-098:  conclusions  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  relating  to  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  west  front;  statement  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

February  16,  1972:  House  hearings  on  the 
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leglslatlTe  branch  appropriation  bill,  1978, 
pages  355-357;  877-393:  report  of  the  Archl* 
t-ect  of  the  Capitol. 

March  1,  1972:  Senate  hearings  on  the 
legUlative  branch  appropriation  bill,  1973, 
pages  311-315:  report  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

March  8,  1973:  Commission  for  extension 
of  the  n.S.  Capitol  met,  considered  the  r«s- 
toratlon  feasibility  study  and  after  estab- 
lishing to  its  satisfaction  that  the  condi- 
tions specified  In  Public  Law  91-145,  relating 
to  restoration,  could  not  be  met,  directed  the 
architect  to  proceed  with  the  final  plans  for 
the  extension  in  accordance  with  plan  2 
already  approved  by  the  C<Mnml8slon. 

June  31,  1973:  Senate  hearings  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1973,  pages 
31-32:  brief  comments  on  need  for  space. 

February  28,  1973:  Commission  met,  again 
considered  the  project,  and  concluded  that 
the  project  should  proceed  without  further 
delay,  primarily  because  (1)  the  extension 
offers  the  best  solution  of  insuring  the  fu- 
ture stability,  appearance,  and  usefulness  of 
the  Capitol  and  (3)  the  urgent  need  for 
space  In  the  Capitol  for  legislative  purposes. 
Directed  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  a 
request  for  958  million  (960  million  less  $2 
million  already  appropriated)  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  In  order  to  obtain  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  funding  from  the  Congress  for  the 
extension  project. 

(NoTi. — The  sutement  of  the  Commis- 
sion follows:) 

FEBauABT  28, 1973. 
Statement  or  Commission  for  Extension  or 
THE  U.S.  Capitol 

WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

In  meeting  of  March  8.  1972,  the  Commis- 
sion met  and  considered  the  restoration  feas- 
ibility and  cost  study  and  report  □utde'pursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Iiaw  91-145, 
approved  December  12,  1969.  The  Commis- 
sion established  to  Its  satisfaction  that  all 
five  of  the  conditions  specified  in  Public  Law 
91-145,  relating  to  restoration,  could  not  be 
met. 

Thereupon,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
145,  the  Commission  directed  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  final  plans  for  extending  the  west 
central  front  in  accord  with  Plan  2  which 
had  already  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  as  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  the  following  language  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1973,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-342,  approved  July  10,  1972: 
"Extension  of  the  Capitol 

"Funds  available  under  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  lor  the  preparation  of  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
final  plans  or  initiation  of  construction  of 
said  project  until  specifically  approved  and 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  Congress." 

The  purpose  of  this  language,  according  to 
Us  proponents,  was  to  prevent  the  expendi- 
ture of  planning  funds  already  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  until  the  Congress  itself 
had  specifically  approved  and  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Extension  of  the  West  Central 
Front  as  approved  by  the  Commission. 

The  Architect  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
planning  and  construction  of  the  extension 
is  approximately  $60  million. 

The  Commission  has  again  considered  the 
extension  project  and  has  concluded  that  the 
project  should  proceed  without  further  de- 
l.iy,  primarily  because  (1)  the  extension 
offers  the  best  solution  for  insuring  the 
future  sUblUty,  appearance,  and  usefulness 
of  the  Capitol  and  (3)  the  urgent  need  for 
space  In  the  Capitol  for  legislative  purposes 
is  growing  dally. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  specific  approval  of 
funding  from  the  Congress  for  the  extension 
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project,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby 
directed  to  present  to  the  Coijimlttees  on  Ap- 
pn^Miatlons  a  request  for  JM  million  ($60 
million  less  $2  million  alread  f  appropriated) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R(  presentatives, 
Chmfrman. 

Spiro  T.  Agnki  ', 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Thomas  P.  O'l  Teill,  Jr., 
Majority  Leade\  of  the  House. 
Mike  Mansfib  ,d. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
Gerald  R.  Fori  , 
Minority  Leada  of  the  House. 
HroH  Scott, 
Minority  Leader  of  the  SCTtate. 
Gboroe  M.  Wh  te, 

Architect  i  >f  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  thi*  time  I  will 
briefly  outline  the  history  of  the  project. 

The  original  basic  statute,  Public  Law 
242,  enacted  in  1955  diulng  the  84th 
Congress,  authorized  the  sxtension,  re- 
construction, and  replac(ment  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Oipitol.  It  also 
created  a  joint  congressl  jnal  commis- 
sion to  direct  the  Archite  :t  in  carrying 
out  the  project.  The  east  c  ;ntral  portion 
of  the  Capitol  was  exten<  ed  under  the 
authority  of  this  law  dm  ing  the  years 
1958-61.  In  view  of  that  successful  ex- 
tension, efforts  were  begim  to  proceed 
with  similar  treatment  of  the  old  de- 
teriorated west  portion.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  east  extension  then  shifted 
their  opposition  to  the  wjst  extension. 
They  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to 
have  the  project  studied  further.  As  a 
result  an  outside  consulting  engineer- 
ing firm,  the  Thompsoil  &  Llchtner 
Co.,  was  retained  to  study  various  alter- 
natives and  to  recommend  the  best  solu- 
tion. Their  report  was  re<  eived  in  1964 
and  widely  circulated.  Thi  i  total  cost  of 
this  study,  including  site  work,  was 
$102,000.  Their  conclusior  was  that  an 
extension,  similar  to  the  east  extension, 
was  the  best  solution.  A  sui  timary  of  that 
report  commences  on  pai;e  681  of  the 
printed  hearings  on  this  yei  ir's  bill. 
preliminary  pu  ns 

The  Commission  in  c  large  of  the 
project  then  directed  the!  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  seek  $300,000  for  prepara- 
tion of  preliminary  plans  for  the  west 
extension.  These  funds  were  granted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  a|-chitects  who 
designed  the  east  front  extension  were 
retained  to  prepare  th«  preliminary 
plans  for  the  west  front  ex  ension.  These 
preliminary  plans  were  c  >mpleted  and 
sent  to  all  Members  of  tjie  House  and 
Senate  in  1967.  As  a  part  ( f  these  plans, 
a  model  was  prepared  a  ad  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall  where  it  coild  be  viewed 
by  Members  of  Congress  a  id  the  public. 
The  model  is  still  there  atid  I  am  sure 
relatively  few  people  are  iware  that  it 
is  not  a  model  of  the  Cspitol  as  it  is 
today,  although  it  shows  the  proposed 
west  front  extension  anl  the  minor 
changes  to  the  terraces. 

final    plans INDEPENDl  NT    STtTDT 

In  1969  the  Commission  i  equested  that 
$2  million  be  allowed  for  pi  oceeding  with 
the  final  planning  for  the  m  est  extension. 
The  Congress  granted  thai  amount,  but 
once  again  the  proponents  of  preserva- 
tion wanted  another  study  before  pro- 
ceeding with  final  extensioi  plans.  These 
proponents  of  no  change  :  )roposed  that 


$250,000  be  granted  for  a  itudy  of  the 
cost  and  feasibility  of  restoration  and 
coupled  with  this  a  list  of  fife  conditions 
which  must  be  met  through  restoration 
in  order  for  restoration  to  receive  fur- 
ther consideration.  Again  the  Congress 
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and  appro- 


agreed  to  the  further  study ^^.„ 

prlated  $250,000  for  the  stidy,  in  addi- 
tion to  $2,000,000  for  the  fli  al  extension 
plans,  and  vested  in  the  Coi  imission  the 
responsibility  to  determine 
five  conditions  specified  in  tfie  law  could 
be  met  through  restoration. 

In  July  1970,  a  contract  iras  awarded 
to  an  outside  engineering  fifm,  Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury,  for  making  the 
feasibility  and  cost  study  reiulred  under 
the  $250,000  appropriation.  Their  report 
was  received  and  forwarded! to  the  Com- 
mission members  in  January  1971.  The 
summary  of  that  report  is  ptinted  In  the 
hearings  on  this  biU  commencing  on 
page  689. 

The  Commission  met  in  March  1972 
and  considered  the  Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury  report.  After  establishing  to 
its  satisfaction  that  all  th^  conditions 
specified  by  the  Congress,;  relating  to 
restoration  could  not  be  m*;,  the  Com- 
mission directed  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  proceed  with  th4  final  plans 
for  extending  the  west  central  front  as 
provided  in  the  legislation  KPublic  Law 
91-145). 

SXSTRICTION   ON  FINAL  FLANS 

When  the  legislative  br4nch  appro- 
priation biU,  1973,  reached  the  Senate, 
although  it  carried  no  iteiq  relating  to 
the  west  front  project,  a  ptovision  was 
added  permitting  preparatioh  of  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  extensiin,  but  pro- 
hibiting use  of  funds  for  finil  west  front 
plans.  Since  the  prelimina^  plans  for 
the  west  front  had  already  been  com- 
pleted, this  provision  had  thp  efifect  sim- 
ply of  delaying  the  preparation  of  final 
plans,  and,  thereby  delaying  for  at  least 
another  year  any  improvements  to  the 
deteriorated  west  side.  The  provision  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and 

sideration  of  the  conference  -_^ 

House  agreed  to  concur  in]  the  Senate 
amendment. 

commission  Acnov 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Icommisslon 
met  in  February  1973  and  again  con- 
sidered the  west  front  project.  The  iman- 
imous  conclusion  was  that  the  extension 
project  should  proceed  without  further 
delay  since  it  offers  the  best  solution  to 
insm-ing  the  future  of  the  building  and 
because  of  the  urgent  need  for  space  in 
the  Capitol  Building  for[  legislative 
purposes. 

committee  ACnONJ 

The  committee  once  again  held  full 
hearings  on  the  west  front  i)roject.  The 
transcript  is  a  part  of  the  pi  inted  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  it  has  been  made 
available  to  all  Members  of  t  he  Congress 
and  the  public.  To  underlin(  the  exten- 
sive hearings  that  have  been  held  on 
the  project,  there  is  a  digest  i  i  this  year's 
printed  hearings — commenc^ig  on  page 
706 — which  shows  that  the  west  front 
has  been  the  subject  of  testimony  in  29 
hearings  from  1965  to  and  iiicluding  the 
recent  hearings  held  In  Ma|rch  of  this 
year. 

•nie  committee,  after  com  Iderlng  the 
Information   that   hsw   been   developed 


upon  con- 
report,  the 
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over  the  years  relating  to  this  project, 
has  concluded  that  the  west  extension 
should  proceed  without  any  further  de- 
lay. There  is  no  disagreement  over  the 
question  of  the  necessity  to  repair  the 
wall  that  forms  the  west  central  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Competent  experts  rec- 
ommend extension  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  existing  problems  of  stability 
and  appearance.  The  urgent  need  for 
space  is  growing  daily.  The  additional 
space  that  will  be  provided  through  ex- 
tension will  not  be  just  for  immediate 
needs,  but  for  generations  to  come.  The 
Capitol  Building  has  grown  as  the  Na- 
tion has  grown.  There  have  been  15 
major  changes  in  this  building.  It  is  not 
the  original  building  as  It  stood  In  1830. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  west 
front  extension  project  as  of  March  1973 
Is  $60,000,000.  Included  In  this  amount 
are  fxmds  for  the  cost  of  Interior  fur- 
nishings and  an  allowance  for  a  7  p«r- 
cent  increase  per  year  to  meet  additional 
costs  that  may  occur  due  to  inflation  in 
each  of  the  construction  years  from 
1973  through  1976.  The  previous  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  is  now  available 
for  the  development  of  final  plans  and 
specifications  when  the  project  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $58,000,000,  as  recommended,  will 
provide  the  total  funding  for  the  project 
and.  If  approved,  will  allow  the  Architect 
to  proceed  with  the  entire  project  with- 
out imdue  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  around  the 
Capitol  Building  concerning  the  building 
of  a  public  restaurant  in  this  new  space 
that  will  be  available. 
Is  that  or  is  that  not  being  proposed? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  Is  not  being  proposed  as  far  as  I  Itnow. 
The  preliminary  plans  suggested  that  a 
cafeteria  or  restaurant  be  included. 

We  are  going  to  convert  Union  Station 
into  a  tourist  or  visitors  reception  center. 
The  opponents  to  extending  the  west 
front  say  that  since  we  are  going  to  have 
that  center,  we  do  not  need  a  larger 
Capitol,  but  that  Is  wrong.  Pet^le  are 
not  coming  to  Washington  just  to  see 
the  tourist  reception  center  at  Union 
Station.  They  will  be  coming  to  sefe  the 
Capitol,  as  well  as  the  other  attractions 
in  the  city  and  I  dare  say  that  50  per- 
cent of  them  will  never  go  to  the  tourist 
center.  They  will  come  directly  to  the 
Capitol. 

Remember,  several  millions  of  people 
visit  this  Capitol.  There  Is  not  going  to 
be  any  Howard  Johnson  type  restaurant 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  tidked  to  the 
Speaker  about  it  and  told  him  that  some- 
one included  a  proposed  restaurant  in 
the  preliminary  plans. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  I  think  we  should  enlarge  our 
own  Members  dining  room.  Some  Mem- 
bers say  they  do  not  want  to  take  guests 
in  there.  I  do  and  I  do  not  like  to  have 
to  have  them  stand  out  in  that  hall, 
being  jostled  around  like  cattle  for  30 


minutes  or  more  while  waiting  to  get  a 
table. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
imderstand  it  there  would  be  a  new  front 
room  called  the  Raybum  Room  in  which 
the  Members  could  meet  with  their  con- 
stituents or  with  their  stafifs.  Is  that  type 
of  room  available  on  this  floor? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes,  such  a  room 
is  planned  and  would  be  available  for  use 
on  days  such  as  yesterday  when  we  had 
to  stay  on  the  floor.  Members  like  to  sign 
their  mail  but  cannot  leave  here  because 
there  is  not  time  to  get  to  their  offices. 
Members  may  and  do  use  the  reception 
room  to  sign  mail,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  it  is  for.  I  think  we  should 
have  workrooms  off  the  floor  for  all 
Members  where  they  can  bring  their 
staff  people  so  as  to  go  over  their  work 
when  they  can't  get  away  from  the  floor 
long  enough  to  go  to  their  oflices. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
,1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  sec- 
tion concerning  parking,  has  any  audit 
been  made  of  how  many  facilities  there 
are  available  to  the  public  on  Capitol 
Hill?  I  do  not  know  where  people  can 
park  here  for  even  15  minutes. 

Is  there  any  provision  at  all  for  the 
taxpayers.  If  they  want  to  come  down 
here  and  quickly  see  a  Member,  any  fa- 
cilities at  all  for  the  public  on  Capitol 
Hill? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  only  facili- 
ties we  have  now  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
behind  the  former  Congressional  Hotel 
building. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  that  available  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Some  of  it  is 
available  to  the  public.  One  cannot  al- 
ways get  in  there. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  park- 
ing facilities  are  tight. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Has  the  committee  given 
any  consideration  to  that  problem? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  There  will  be 
parking  facilities  at  Union  Station  for 
people  who  want  to  park  there,  and  there 
will  be  a  bus  to  shuttle  them  up  here. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  a  part  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  believe  that  is  about  the 
only  pubUc  facility  in  the  area  which 
provides  practically  no  parking. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  a  tight  situatioiv 
even  for  employees. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal now  to  get  some  of  the  space  down 
at  the  D.C.  Armory  for  employee  parking 
and  to  run  a  shuttle  bus  from  there  to 
the  Capitol. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SiSK)  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  How  long  will  it  take  be- 
fore this  alternate  parking  facility  can 
be  developed? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  I  believe  the  gentl«man 
does  make  a  good  point.  I  have  been 
informed  that  by  the  year  1976  there 
will  be  2,000  parking  spots  available  at 
the  new  Visitor's  Center,  and  that  some 
2,500  additional  spots  are  planned  there- 
after. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me,  in  re- 
sponse, what  is  being  planned  there  will 
hardly  be  enough  to  accommodate  the 
increased  personnel  by  that  time.  I  fear 
that  the  planning  seems  to  exclude  the 
public.  I  beUeve  there  ought  to  be  some 
set-aside  for  the  public  for  probably 
1-hour  parking  here  at  a  decent  place  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  something  that  probably 
will  come  into  this  debate,  which  Is  the 
dire  need  for  an  overall  plan  for  Capitol 
Hill,  one  which  would  be  designed  in  a 
very  systematic  way  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  Congress  and  the  needs  of 
the  public. 

As  it  is  now,  we  are  proceeding  in  a 
very  haphazard  way,  building  this  build- 
ing and  then  that  building,  finding  a 
lot  here  and  a  lot  there. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  something  very  much  needed  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  also  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  land  available  over  at 
Anacostia.  It  Is  available  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  If  we  could,  we 
might  establish  a  shuttle  service  now, 
some  time  before  1976. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  have  to  pro- 
vide some  way  for  the  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  to  be  able  to  get  here,  without 
paying  an  exorbitant  rate  on  a  parking 
lot  or  without  being  totally  dependent 
on  the  taxicab  system. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  work  with  the  gentleman,  but  we  have 
a  committee  which  has  been  studying 
this  problem  for  some  time.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  recount  briefly 
what  happened  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic parking  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 
Some  time  ago  a  meeting  was  held  about 
that,  since  the  subway  is  coming  out, 
and  the  terminus  of  It  Is  on  Second 
Street,  at  the  far  edge  of  that  lot.  They 
wanted  space  in  which  to  park  their 
machinery.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
agreed  to  a  narrow  space  along  the  street 
where  they  could  park  machinery. 

I  went  down  there  the  other  day,  and, 
lo  and  behold,  they  had  taken  over 
three-fourths  of  the  parking  space,  not 
only  with  machinery  but  also  with  trail- 
ers to  operate  out  of  and  everything 
else.  That  is  some  more  of  the  construc- 
tion around  here  we  have  to  fight  all  of 
the  time. 

They  tried  to  take  over  First  Street,  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Cannon  Building, 
the  street  separating  the  Cannon  Build- 
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Ing  from  the  so-called  Madison  Library. 
They  tried  to  take  over  the  whole  street. 
That  Is  where  the  public  parking  goes. 
Give  them  an  inch,  and  they  take  a  mile. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  do  not 
want  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  to  go  imchallenged,  that  is  that 
there  is  no  planning  going  on  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  because  there  is.  It  goes  on 
continuously.  In  fact,  there  is  a  plan  for 
removing  automobiles  from  the  east 
front  plaza,  by  putting  in  underground 
parking  facilities  and  leaving  the  area 
as  an  open  mall  where  people  can  walk. 
So  there  is  planning  going  on  all  the 
time,  but  if  it  takes  as  long  to  carry  out 
any  plans  as  it  has  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  I  do  not  know  if 
you  and  I  will  ever  live  to  see  the  results. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  ChaUman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  that  the  gentleman  might  want 
to  correct  a  statement  that  I  think  he 
made:  that  the  walls  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  side  on  the  west  side  are  not 
the  original  walls.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No.  What  I 
meant  was  that  the  central  portion  was 
not  the  original  building.  It  is  just  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  addition. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  assured  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  they  are  in 
fact  the  original  walls  of  the  Capitol 
Building. 

If  the  gentlemiui  Is  referring  to  the 
situation  when  they  moved  from  Phil- 
adelphia, there  was  at  one  time  a  very 
small  red  brick  building  where  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  stands  today, 
while  they  were  getting  into  this  build- 
ing. It  was  a  purely  temporary  building, 
but  the  walls  that  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  present  Capitol  on  the  Senate  and 
the  House  sides  are.  in  fact,  the  walls 
erected  in  the  late  1700's  or  early  1800's. 
the  original  walls  In  fact. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Well.  I  would 
agree  with  the  genUeman  that  that  is 
the  first  structure  that  was  put  in  be- 
tween the  two  Chambers,  yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  WeU.  they  are  in  fact 
the  walls  which  were  erected  in  the  late 
1790's  or  early  1800's.  I  am  not  sure 
which. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say,  the  late  nineties? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  the  structure  on 
the  Senate  side,  I  think,  was  begun  in 
1796,  and  the  one  on  the  House  side  was 
started  I  believe  in  1799,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  the  years.  But  they  are  not  walls 
which  were  erected  after  other  walls 
were  erected.  These  are  the  original  walls 
of  this  buUdlng. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No. 
Were  they  not  erected  after? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  assured  me 
that  those  two  walls  were  the  original 
walls  of  the  Capitol,  erected  when  the 
original  structure  was  built.  They  sus- 
tained the  fire  of  1814.  and  they  still 
stand.  Personally  I  feel  these  walls  should 
be  left  exposed  as  they  are  in  a  preserved 
state.  Tlien.  I  think  any  other  needs  for 
Congress  should  be  achieved  in  less  ex- 


o  be  erected  on 

Mr.  Chairman, 

not  going  to 

on  that,  but  I 

essity  for  these 

!st  front  exten- 

thairman.  I  did 
J  wanted  to  leave 


pensive  new  structures 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas 
I  will  stand  corrected.  I 
argue  about  the  hlsto. 
will  argue  about  the  n 
appropriations  for  the 
sion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr. 

not  think  the  gentle „ ^„,^ 

in  the  Record  the  statement  that  these 
were  not  the  original  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, because  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assures  me  they  are.  an(  1  that  is  impor- 
tant to  some  people. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chi  ilrman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas."  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    (falifomia    (Mr. 

ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  CI  airman.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Architect  ol  the  Capitol  has 
not  concluded  his  studie  .  and  I  refer  to 
page  740  of  the  hearing! . 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman.  His 
study  of  what? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  His  stu(  y  of  the  needs, 
the  space  needs  for  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  740  I  asked 
the  Architect  of  the  Cas  Itol  the  f oUow- 
Ing  question: 

I  understand  that  you  ire  developing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Cap  Itol  HUL  In  what 
stage  U  that  plan  and  ho^  does  the 
front  extension  proposal  fit 
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We  fit  the  west  front  needi 
range  plan  in  the  sense  thai 
mentioned,  needs  for  dlfferer* 
m  different  locations.  We 
buUdings  that  we  could  btkild 
this  buUdlng  will  not  enabl^ 
space  In  proximity  to  the 
we  feel   is  a  necessity.  It 
creaslngly    Important    as   i. 
diminish  as  they  already  have , 


feel 


\'1U 


th» 


So  clearly  the  Architeit  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  space  in  the  Cap- 
itol Building  even  though  he  does  have 
the  long-range  plans  or  studies,  as  the 


Into  that  long- 
there  are,  as  I 
kinds  of  space 
that  all  the 
away   from 
us  to  provide 
c^Munbers,  which 
become  in- 
voting   times 


west 
nto  the  plan? 


His  answer  was: 
That  Is  correct.  I  believe 
we  are  engaged  In  studies 
range  plan  for  physical 


Then  he  goes  on  to  say 

We  have  at  this  point  __ 
thing  but  It  would  appear 
office  space  will  be  needed 
ate  and  for  the  House  and 
Court. 

He  further  states: 

The  long-range  plan  Is 
were. 


'  he  answer  Is  yes, 
1  nvolvlng  a  long- 
nee^s  on  the  HIU. 


n|>t  finalized  any- 

that  additional 

both  for  the  Sen- 

for  the  Supreme 


in  its  Infancy,  as  It 


Now,  that  clearly  Indlcltes  to  me  that 
it  is  not  finalized  in  the  plans,  that  he 
does  not  know  what  the  needs  for  the 
whole  area  are,  and  thai  this  Congress 
does  not  have  any  basis!  for  making  a 
finding  of  fact.  I 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentlanan  that  I  do 
not  think  he  nor  I  nor  a  lyone  else  can 
tell  you  what  the  space  n  eeds  are  going 
to  be  for  the  next  50  yeai  s  or  100  years, 
but  I  do  say  we  do  need  s  )me  additional 
space.  All  anyone  needs  to  do  is  walk 
around  and  see  that. 

Maybe  the  space  need  are  going  to 
have  to  be  assigned  in  s  more  orderly 
manner,  but  I  assure  the  Members  that 
you  cannot  do  it  If  you  li »  not  have  the 
space. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  [  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  CMr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  might  be  useful  to  reui  further  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Ariiitect  of  the 
Capitol,  in  view  of  what  he  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ron  al)  was  quot- 
ing. 

In  that  same  passage  th^  Architect  said 
In  these  words : 


gentleman  from  California  suggests.  The 
long-range  plan  does  not  exclude  or  take 
the  place  of  any  need  for  more  space 
in  the  Capitol  Building  Itaelf . 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  WiU  ( he  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  :  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  wo  lid  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  ten  arks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  weU  on  t  lis  legislation 
and  also  the  need  for  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capltiol. 

We  talk  about  space  nteds  for  our- 
selves, but  there  are  othen-  needs  that 
have  to  be  met.  I  suggest  any  Members 
of  this  body  who  do  not  believe  we  have 
space  problems  and  needs  that  have  to 
be  met  only  has  to  walk  through  that 
door  and  go  down  to  the  rfitunda  of  the 
Capitol  and  see  how  we  tres  t  our  constit- 
ents  when  they  come  here  to  visit  us 
here  in  the  Capitol. 

Space  can  be  and  will  b<  made  avail- 
able on  the  west  front  o^  the  Capitol 
to  alleviate  that  kind  of  a  problem.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be.  It  is  just 
imforglvable  the  way  our  constituents 
are  treated  as  they  come  ihere  to  take 
toiu^. 

I  recommend  that  you  take  a  walk 
right  now  through  the  crnter  of  this 
building  and  see  for  yoursc  Ives. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Chalifman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  mad0  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey).  I  cer- 
tainly enjoy  my  association  with  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  in  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  with  all  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  committee.  Wei  have  in  this 
subcommittee  again  proved  the  maxim 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  this  House  does  not  opemte  as  a  par- 
tisan political  group  but,  tather,  in  a 
joint  effort.  [ 

•nils  is  particularly  true  4hen  it  comes 
to  funding  the  legislative  branch.  The  bill 
before  us  is  a  good  bill,  ani  I  believe  it 
should  be  supported  in  the  fbrm  In  which 
it  is  presented.  [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  is  $16.9  million 
less  than  was  requested.  The  total  of  the 
bill,  which  is  $550  million,  is  $102  mil- 
lion or  23  percent  more  thm  1973,  but 
81  percent  of  this  increase  Is  accounted 
for  by  nonrecurring  items  f^r  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  IGovemment 
Printing  Office.  Fifty-eight  million  dol- 
lars is  in  here  for  the  extension  of  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  and  $10  million 
lA  land  acquisition  costs  for  tiie  Govera- 
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ment  Printing  Office  next  to  Its  present 
site.  We  have  fimds  In  here  for  the  elec- 
trical Improvement  and  air-conditioning 
that  Is  necessary  for  the  long-range 
working  establishment  that  we  call  Cap- 
itol HlII. 

There  are  some  areas  of  savings  In- 
volved, however,  postal  costs  In  this  bill 
are  $12  million  less  than  the  estimate. 
This  subject  is  a  rather  difficult  one,  be- 
cause it  Is  well  to  notice  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
provided  for  a  reexamination  of  postal 
costs  in  Its  bill  H.R.  3180.  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  a  careful  examination  of 
the  method  of  computation  of  our  postal 
costs  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  TTie 
Congressional  Record  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  It  goes  first-class  mail.  Its  average 
weight  Is  16  ounces.  If  we  start  to  pay  8 
cents  an  oimce  to  send  It,  It  will  cost 
about  $1  a  Record,  and  that  will  amount 
to  over  $13  million  in  a  given  Congress. 
So  the  authorizing  committee  could  save 
some  money  and  make  some  real  contri- 
bution If  It  provided  that  Members  would 
receive  an  allowance  of  a  certain  desig- 
nated number  of  Congressional  Records 
to  go  first-class  mall  with  the  balance 
required  to  go  in  a  different  classification 
at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  the  Record  had  gone,  for  example, 
at  the  second-class  rate,  the  cost  would 
have  been  15  cents  per  Record  Instead  of 
$1  a  Record,  or  a  total  of  less  than  $2 
million,  a  savings  of  more  than  $11  mil- 
lion In  comparative  figures. 

One  of  the  things  the  subcommittee 
did  was  to  deny  to  the  Capitol  Hill 
Police  approximately  $100,000  that  was 
requested  for  minicomputers  for  Its 
squad  cars.  We  felt  on  this  that  the  ju- 
risdiction was  too  limited,  the  area  was 
too  confined,  and  the  need  was  not  dem- 
onstrated to  the  point  of  warranting 
this  additional  add-on  with  a  prospect  of 
approximately  $5,000  a  year  operating 
costs  thereafter. 

The  Library  of  Congress  received 
$421,000  less  than  it  requested,  so  as  to 
go  slower  on  Wring  more  people  for  the 
Congressional  Reference  Service,  yet  It 
still  received  a  very  substantial  Congres- 
sional Reference  Service  increase  In  both 
I>ersonnel  and  equipment. 

We  have  been  considerably  concerned 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  because  of  the  dupli- 
cation that  seemed  to  be  involved.  This 
committee  was  formed  under  title  IV  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  PubUc  Law  91-510.  and  therein  its 
three  functions  were  defined  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  continuing  studies 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  simplify  its  operation  and  Improve  It; 
to  identify  and  compile  those  court  cases 
that  had  a  vital  interest  to  the  Ctaigress 
and  to  run  a  Capitol  Hill  job  placement 
service. 

These  are  very  valuable  functions  on 
a  working  basis,  but  if  that  is  what  the 
committee  was  formed  to  do  then  we 
should  use  it  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of 
tnls  the  Congress  has  parceled  these 
functions  out  to  a  large  extent  else- 
where. The  first  and  most  important 
function,  to  study  and  recommend  Im- 
provements In  the  congressional  struc- 
ture, has  been  handed  over  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Missouri,  Mr.  BoLLnrc's  select 
special  committee  created  to  do  what  the 
Joint  committee's  first  function  is  to  do, 
and  given  $1.5  million  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  House  in 
the  hearings,  the  joint  cochairman  of 
the  joint  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  Indicated  he  could 
have  done  substantially  the  same  thing 
Congress  asked  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  to  do  for  approxi- 
mately $50,000  with  the  staff  that  they 
had.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  something 
wrong  there. 

I  have  not  seen  the  eight  volumes  of 
the  court  cases,  even  though  of  vital  In- 
terest, and  I  suspect  that  many  other 
Members  have  not  as  well,  but  we  do 
have  a  Law  Division  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  we  could  easily.  It  seems 
to  me.  direct  them  to  perform  this  task. 
This  leaves  within  the  prerogatives  of 
this  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  only  its  third  function,  which 
is  acting  as  an  employment  service,  and 
this  Is  being  substantially  achieved  by 
at  least  10  other  places  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

It  may  be  argued  tiiat  the  other  place- 
ment services  do  not  give  typing  and 
shorthand  tests,  but  I  would  venture  the 
opinion  that  If  an  Individual  Member's 
office  cannot  screen  an  individual  for 
this  Information  themselves  and  these 
categories,  then  perhaps  they  deserve  to 
hire  what  they  get. 

I  think  there  is  room  here  for  consid- 
erable oversight  of  this  joint  committee, 
and  this  our  subcommittee  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Casey  intends  to  do  during 
the  coming  year. 

EssentiaUy  in  this  bill,  then,  the  one 
big  question  of  course  is  what  to  do  with 
the  West  Front,  and  there  we  can  ex- 
pect. I  presume,  a  vote  today,  and  con- 
siderable controversy  when  the  bill  is 
read. 

I  did  not  approach  this  question  with 
any  preconceived  notion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  but  as  I  sat  on  the  legis- 
lative subcommittee  and  studied  its  pro- 
posals and  listened  to  the  witnesses  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  alternatives 
far  outweighs  the  other.  -Iftie  concept  of 
restoration  Is  a  valuable  and  meaningful 
way  to  protect  our  physical  heritage. 

Restoration  plays  a  major  part  of  what 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's  business  is 
all  about.  Right  now,  for  example,  the  Old 
Senate  (Chamber  and  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  are  being  carefully  re- 
stored, restored  as  they  were  when  they 
were  used  by  such  great  personages  in 
American  history  as  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Senator  Daniel 
Webster. 

Closer  still  is  the  restoration  work  go- 
ing on  right  below  us  cm  the  celling  the 
art  work  in  the  approach  to  the  Mem- 
bers' dining  room. 

We  all  support  these  commitments  to 
our  historical  heritage  and  tradition. 
There  Is  a  genuine  case  to  be  made  for 
preservation  of  this  Capitol  as  a  working 
symbol  of  democracy,  but  there  is  no  his- 
torical need  to  preserve  an  old  wall  of 
no  architectural  significance  whatsoever, 
filled  with  rubble.  There  is  a  misplaced 
emphasis  on  that  wall.  It  Is  not  a  shrine, 
but  the  entire  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  a  shrine.  It  ml^t  be 


different  if  the  Capitol  had  not  under- 
gone 17  major  changes  since  it  originally 
stood  to  1830.  Those  changes  have  been 
listed  in  a  report  to  each  Member  from 
the  Speaker  of  this  House,  from  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  frtMn  the  minority 
leader  who,  together,  are  appealing  to  the 
Members  to  provide  for  the  funds  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol  on  the  west 
front. 

The  Capitol  has  continually  grown  as 
our  country  has  grown,  and  the  same 
argument  that  we  should  preserve  the 
facade  if  used  from  the  beginning  would 
have  precluded  any  additirais  to  the 
building,  including  the  House  and  Senate 
wings,  the  large  dome,  and  the  east  front 
extension. 

When  they  extended  the  east  front,  the 
argument  was  made  at  that  time  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  that  if 
one  had  to  do  anything.  "<3o  West,  young 
man,  go  West."  It  was  much  better  and 
more  architecturally  compatible  with  the 
concept  of  the  National  Capitol  to  ex- 
tend the  west  front  than  to  extend  the 
east  front. 

The  east  front  was  extended.  That  was 
rejected,  but  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  and  they  say  that  we  should  pre- 
serve the  wall.  There  have  been,  and 
there  always  will  be,  those  who  wish  to 
preserve  mementos  in  American  history 
for  what  they  stand  for  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  are  proud  of  that  history. 

When  electricity  was  first  suggested  in 
the  Capitol,  there  was  a  great  cry  on  the 
House  floor  against  this  new-fangled  ap- 
paratus. Gas  served  us  well  in  the  past, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  it  was  said. 
Yet  today  the  west  wall  is  crumbling.  Oh, 
it  is  not  going  to  fall  dowTi  tanorrow 
morning,  but  it  is  shored  up,  and  the 
Members  will  see  wooden  buttresses  sup- 
porting it  and  chunks  of  dilapidated  cor- 
nice wood,  and  cracks  plainly  visible.  No 
one  argues — even  Mr.  Stratton  will 
agree — that  something  must  be  done. 

In  1967  a  report  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  Mr.  Stewart,  to  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  McCormack,  went  through  this 
entire  subject  in  depth.  It  contained 
photographs  of  where  the  wall  is  crack- 
ing and  how  It  is  cracking,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  shorings  that  are  up 
against  the  west  front.  It  went  through 
the  proposals  as  far  as  the  diagrammatic 
structures  of  the  various  levels  that 
would  be  involved  In  the  extension  and 
what  would  be  in  there,  and  it  sum- 
marized the  availability  of  space  and 
assessed  the  entire  situation  and,  of 
course,  recommended  extension. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done.  Yet  this 
is  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  and  people  sug- 
gest $60  million — $58  million  is  in  tliis 
bill,  and  there  was  $2  million  previously 
appropriated  for  plans— 4s  too  much 
money. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  $60 
million  figure  is  not  tlie  actual  cost  of 
extension.  It  is  false  to  suggest  that  ex- 
tension works  out  at  $348  a  square  foot. 
The  reason  is  that  those  who  propose  to 
restore  the  west  wall  would  spoid  at  the 
minimum  $15  mlUicm  and  a  maximum 
probably  up  to  $25  million  or  $30  million 
and  yet  would  not  have  one  single  soli- 
tary thing  to  show  for  It.  In  fact  they 
would  even  have  to  paint  the  wall  after 
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it  was  drilled  full  of  holes  in  order  to 
keep  it  looking  decently  over  the  years. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
total  that  it  would  cost  for  extension — 
and  this  $58  million  has  built-in  inflation 
calculation  so  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  says  we  can  get  the  extension 
completed  for  this  figure  even  though  it 
may  be  a  year  or  two  or  three  down  the 
road  in  terms  of  actual  construction, 
and  we  must  subtract  from  that  whatever 
the  figtu-e  may  be  for  restoration.  Then 
we  take  the  difference,  which  could  be 
$40  million,  or  it  could  be  $35  million, 
and  divide  into  that  total  the  270,000 
square  feet  of  available  space  that  will 
become  available  to  this  people's  working 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  When  we 
get  through  doing  that  we  come  out  with 
a  square  foot  figure  that  is  a  horse  of  a 
far  different  color  than  has  been  por- 
trayed by  some  of  the  opponents  of  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  testimony  our  sub- 
committee elicited  indicates  that  restora- 
tion involves  cost  estimates  that  are  so 
indefinite  that  it  would  probably  be  im- 
possible to  get  anybody  to  make  any 
kind  of  firm  bid  on  restoration  of  that 
wall.  It  would  be  necessary  for  a  cost- 
plus  a  fixed  fee  contract  to  be  let  for 
restoration.  Is  that  not  the  situation? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  So  even  though  we  have 
estimated  that  restoration  may  cost  $25 
or  $30  million,  we  do  not  know  that  be- 
cause the  situation  is  so  indefinite  we 
cannot  get  a  firm  bid. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman's  obser- 
vation is  correct,  and  of  course  the  point 
is  if  it  did  not  cost  a  nickle  to  restore 
that  wall,  the  need  for  facilities  for  this 
body,  on  this  floor,  and  for  the  general 
public  who  come  here  in  nimibers  in- 
volving 20,000  or  30.000  or  40,000  a  day 
sometimes  is  so  patent  as  to  require 
funding  extension  without  any  regard 
to  what  restoration  would  cost. 

The  additional  cost  beyond  restoration 
would  be,  let  us  say,  $40  million,  but 
$14  million  of  this  figure  is  not  for  con- 
struction at  all  but  is  for  architects'  and 
engineers'  fees,  and  administrative  cost 
to  the  Architect's  Ofllce,  and  fiumiture 
and  furnishings  and  the  contingency 
fund.  But  $46  million  of  the  $60  million 
is  actual  construction  money. 

If  we  subtract  then  $20  or  $25  million 
that  would  likely  be  spent  on  restoration, 
we  end  up  with  a  sum  that  can  vary 
from  $21  to  $26  million.  Dividing  this 
by  270,000  square  feet  leaves  a  square 
foot  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  closer 
to  $80  a  square  foot,  and  that  is  the 
square  foot  cost  to  restore  and  enhance 
a  historic  monument.  That  is  in  actual- 
ity a  very  low  cost  when  we  consider 
that  a  modem  building  such  as  the  FBI 
Building  is  only  about  $12  a  square  foot 
cheaper  and  there  is  no  requirement 
there  of  historical  restoration. 

If  we  go  out  and  look  at  the  Capitol 
extended,  the  model  is  just  out  in  the 
outer  Chamber  at  this  time,  we  will  see 
beyond  aH  peradventure  that  the  Capi- 
tol extended  will  be  so  much  better  look- 
ing than  the  Capitol  as  it  stands  now 
that  one  does  not  have  to  have  a  degree 
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In  architecture  to  app  eciate  the  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.!  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?; 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  tb  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  so-called  cost-  per-square-f  oot 
comparison,  but  we  should  remember  the 
actual  cubic-foot  cost  should  be  con- 
sidered also.  When  wc  talk  about  a 
square-foot  cost  it  is  usually  for  a  reg- 
ular ofQce  building  that  has  10-foot  ceil- 
ings. We  are  talking  a>out  a  different 
matter  as  in  a  beautiful  monumental 
building  such  as  the  dapitol  we  have 
vaulted  ceilings  and  artistic  design. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  As  in  the  Cannon  Building 
and  in  many  rooms  of  tlie  National  Cap- 
itol, the  ceilings  are  very  ^gh.  The  cubic- 
foot  cost  for  that  reasonl  is  substantially 
less  than  it  would  be  if]  translated  to  a 
conventional  building. 

To  give  some  indicati 
tion  of  costs  can  occ 
Building  has  always  bee: 

press  as  costing  $135  n_ 

lowed  an  enormous  square  foot  figure  to 
be  calculated.  What  was  never  discussed 
was  that  the  $135  million  included  res- 
toration of  the  Cannon  Building  and  the 
Longworth  Building;  th*  construction  of 
garages  in  the  Raybum  Building  and 
south  of  the  Longworth  Building;  prop- 
erty acquision  for  the  b^k  of  the  Ray- 
biim  Building;  cost  to  acquire  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  So  that  actually  the 
figure  for  the  Raybum  puilding  came  a 
lot  closer  to  $35  per  square  foot,  hardly 
the  colossal  blunder  it  Mas  been  so  reli- 
ably reported  to  be.         T 

We  keep  mentioning!  the  figure  for 
restoration  as  $15  milliob  to  $30  million. 
This  is  done  because,  ak  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
simply  no  idea  of  what  it  might  cost  to 
restore  the  west  wall,  except  that  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  i 
than  $15  million. 

The  Praeger  report 
quently  been  referred  l. 
was  advisable  to  restor 
not  say  that  it  was 

wall,  and  that  they  th  , 

d<Mie  for  $15  million,  j  But,   when  the 
Architect    of    the    Capitol    asked    Mr. 
Praeger  if  he  would  r 
million,  he  told  Mr 
not  touch  it  for  that 

Mr.  STRATTON 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Si^atton) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mn  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  aware  tha|t  Mr.  Praeger  is 
a  structural  engineer 
tractor,  so  obviously  h 
undertake  the  Job 

The  purpose  of  the  P 
to  try  to  find  out  the  tyuth  of  an  asser- 
tion that  was  made  very  emphatically 
on  this  floor,  as  the  gefitleman  well  re- 
members, some  4  yea 
Capitol  was  crumb 
argimient  we  went  to 
determined  that  the 
crxunbling.  It  was  not  f|illing  down,  and 
that  all  that  support  business  out  there 
was  simply  window  dressing. 

He  is  not  in  the  cont  -acting  business, 
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an  the  exten- 


indeed  would 
to  how  much 
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so  it  was  not  his  decision  t  o  say  whether 
it  was  wise  or  unwise  or  whether  he 
wanted  to  bid  on  the  construction.  I 
think  It  is  misleading  to  sxiggest  that  Mr. 
Praeger  should  have  bid  on  the  proposal. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  agree  that  Mr. 
Praeger  was  not  a  contractor.  He  was  an 
engineer,  but  to  try  to  determine  just 
what  it  might  cost  to  restore  the  wall, 
Mr.  White  asked  three  reputable  gen- 
eral contractors. 

He  went  to  the  people^  who  actually 
do  the  construction  worf  rather  than 
simply  ask  opinions  of  otiher  architects 
and  engineers.  He  asked  John  Healey  & 
Sons,  a  general  contracting  flrm  from 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  president  of  the 
firm  was  the  president  o^  the  Associa 
tion  of  General  Contracto: 
national  organization  of 
tractors. 

He  asked  the  Tompl 
the  general  contractors 
sion  of  the  east  front  superstructure,  be 
cause  they  were  familiar  with  the  build- 
ing, this  building.  He  asked  the  Turner 
Construction  Co.,  which  ^  a  nationally 
known  organization. 

He  tried  to  pick  three  Jthat  would  be 
representative  of  the  highest  quality  in 
the  construction  industry.  None  of  the 
three  would  offer  a  lump  fiun  bid  with  a 
limit  of  $15  milUon.  Non 
even  offer  an  estimate 
it  might  cost.  They  said 
eralizing,  that  there  were  just  too  many 
imknowns.  No  one  gave  tn  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost,  even  though  they  had 
studied  the  Praeger  report  and  studied 
that  wall  showing  a  thickness  of  20  feet. 

Praeger  extrapolated  hi  findings  over 
the  rest  of  the  wall,  problems  they  recog- 
nized to  be  structurally  .different  else- 
where, and  it  may  be  difBcult  and  even 
impossible  to  get  a  general  contractor 
to  sign  to  a  lump  sum  bic . 

I  think  we  are  going  to  be  bogged 
down  in  a  quicksand  of  cost  if  we  at- 
tempt to  restore  that  waUj 

We  also  had  argimientsj  on  the  esthet- 
ics. The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects are  simply  against  any  changes  in 
the  Capitol  at  all.  When  tne  extension  of 
the  east  front  was  before  the  Congress 
in  1958,  they  stated  in  jtheir  national 
newsletter  that  the  space  requirements 
of  the  Capitol  could  be  ^ar  better  met, 
and  at  less  cost,  by  leavini 
alone  and,  as  I  said  pre 
ing  the  west  front.  This 
"Go  West,  young  man"  is : 
groimd,"  or  "Go  anywhe: 
West." 

But,  let  me  stress  that 
to  the  extension  does  not 
fleet  the  national  archi 
At  the  AIA  conference 
1966,  a  resolution  was 
them  calling  for  the  preservation  of  the 
west  front.  That  resolution  created  so 
much  debate  it  was  table^  because  they 
were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
subject  of  preserving  th 
the  Capitol  has  never 
since  at  a  national  archil 

The  other  esthetic  ari 
the  Olmsted  terraces,  according  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  fBom  New  York, 
will  be  torn  up  and  replaced  with  "cast 
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stone."  There  has  never  been,  and  there 
Is  not  now,  such  a  proposal. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  with 
the  extoision  as  proposed  and  as  shown 
in  the  model  which  is  now  imder  consid- 
eration by  this  body,  the  bulk  of  the  old 
terraces  would  remain  untouched.  Only 
the  middle  front  section  need  be  moved, 
and  that  can  be  reproduced  substantially 
as  it  is  today.  And  it  will  be. 

So  these  general  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion are  in  the  situation  to  be  evaluated 
by  this  body  today,  "niere  have  been  f our 
studies. 

In  1957,  the  firm  of  Moran,  Proctor, 
Mueser  and  Rutledge  did  a  soil  study  and 
surveyed  the  physical  construction  of  the 
wall  and  basically  said  "something  needs 
to  be  done." 

In  1964,  the  firm  of  Thompson  and 
Lichtner  did  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  west  front,  including  test  cores  of  the 
west  wall,  and  came  to  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  west  front  is  "distorted 
and  cracked,  and  required  corrective  ac- 
tion  for  safety  and  durability."  They 
recommended  that  the  wall  be  retained 
"as  an  interior  wall  of  an  extended  build- 
ing" which  would  provide  the  Capitol 
with  lateral  support.  Because  of  the  lat- 
eral stresses  mentioned  in  that  report, 
the  wooden  beams  were  set  in  place  to 
bolster  the  wall. 

Whether  they  were  actually  needed  or 
not,  they  were  put  in  as  a  safety  factor. 
In  1966,  a  critique  of  the  Lichtner  re- 
port was  done  by  Locraf  t  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusions. 

In  1970,  even  though  we  had  been  told 
in  a  previous  report  that  something 
shoiild  be  done  and,  indeed  that  some- 
thing was  an  extension,  we  still  did  yet 
another  report  to  determine  if  It  was 
feasible  to  restore  the  wall  for  $15  mil- 
lion. Ilie  Praeger,  Kavanaugh.  Water- 
bury  flrm  after  a  thorough  study  con- 
cluded, yes,  it  was  feasible,  but  that  gen- 
erally, however,  "cracking  will  continue 
to  occur." 

There  are  many,  many  aspects  of  this 
which  probably  need  to  be  better  under- 
stood by  Members  who  are  toying,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  idea  that  they  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  $58  million  if  they  can  vote 
for  $30  million.  That  is  understandable. 
According  to  the  Praeger  report, 
should  restoration  be  dime,  there  will 
be  2-inch  diameter  holes  drilled  every 
3  feet  horizontally  and  vertically  over  the 
entire  wall.  Approximately  5.700  holes 
will  be  drilled. 

Not  only  will  tins  be  noisy,  but  it  Is 
going  to  be  a  Uttle  bit  different  kind  of  a 
wall  after  that  is  done,  no  matter  how 
much  paint  it  may  have  on  it.  I  believe 
it  is  unjustifiable  on  the  basis  of  any- 
thing except  sentimental  reasons,  spend- 
ing anywhere  from  $15  to  $30  milhon, 
gaining  no  additional  space,  having  a 
continuing  maintenance  problem,  when 
that  is  compared  with  spending  $60  mil- 
lion and  getting  270,000  square  feet  of 
vitally  needed  space  for  the  working  part 
of  this  Capitol,  to  be  used  by  the  public, 
at  a  square  foot  cost  that  compares  fav- 
orably with  construction  costs  generally, 
and  in  an  extremely  beautiful  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  his  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee said — and  I  quote  from  page 
716  of  the  hearings — the  following: 


It  Is  a  Tery  dliBcult  decision.  It  la  a  soul- 
searching  declsltm  and  I  have  spent  a  years 
of  study  and  have  bad  numerous  conversa- 
tions with  other  professionals  In  order  to 
learn  as  much  about  It  as  I  could.  I  have 
talked  to  the  people  that  have  been  Involved 
In  this,  not  only  Mr.  Praeger  who  wrote  the 
restoration  report,  but  Mr.  Severud,  who  Is 
a  world  renowned  structural  engineer.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  I  began  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  Is  that  I  foimd 
that  the  world  renowned  experts  disagree. 
I  was  asked  by  the  Commission  and  various 
Members  of  Congress  to  offer  my  opinion.  I 
found  myself  in  the  difficult  position  of  find- 
ing experts,  who  presumably  knew  more  than 
I  did,  taking  opposite  views.  I  began  to  have 
to  sift  through  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
opposite  views.  I  tried  to  balance  them  very 
carefully.  For  me  It  is  not  a  very  simple  de- 
cision nor  Is  It  a  90-10  decision.  For  me  It 
Is  a  5&-45  decision.  I  would  love  to  be  able 
to  say  from  my  personal  views  that  preser- 
vation and  restoration  are  the  only  answer. 
I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  White. 

Let  me  read  finally  the  Architect's  con- 
clusion. Knowing  that  a  decision  had  to 
be  made,  he  said,  after  his  soul-search- 
ing and  after  his  evaluation,  at  page  711 
of  the  hearings,  the  following: 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  like  trymg  to 
traverse  a  swamp,  in  terms  of  cost,  before 
the  Congress  would  be  through  paying  tta 
the  cost  of  restoration.  There  are  those,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  feel  restora- 
tion is  an  appropriate  procedure  Irrespective 
of  what  the  cost  may  be.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  that  conclusion  as  a  professional. 
There  are,  however,  some  of  my  fellow  pro- 
fessionals who  feel  that  way  and  feel  very 
strongly.  It  becomes  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  as  to  what  the  most  practical 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  would  be; 
whether  to  spend,  in  my  opinion,  possibly  as 
much  as  $30  million  for  restoration  and  have 
a  constant  mamtenance  problem  which  the 
Praeger  repwt  Indicates  both  In  terms  of 
cracking  of  the  stone  and  In  terms  of  paint- 
ing, or  whether  to  expend  an  additional  $30 
mUllon  and  get  270.000  square  feet  of  space 
which  is  sorely  needed  by  the  Congress. 

With  those  two  choices  In  mind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  reasonable,  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  best  serves  the  In- 
terest of  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, who  form  the  Congress,  to  expend  the 
money  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  space 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  wall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  differential  between  the  cost  for 
restoration  and  the  cost  for  extension 
and  to  proceed  with  this  vitally  needed 
addition  to  the  National  Capitol.  It  is  in 
the  best  of  taste.  It  will  take  years  to 
accomplish  even  if  we  appropriate  the 
money  for  it  at  this  time,  but  we  should 
brook  no  further  delay  because  the  pub- 
lic need  is  truly  urgent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  hesitate  to  go  off  the  subject  of  the 
millions  that  are  being  debated  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitol.  However, 
there  is  an  item  on  page  24  of  the  bill 
"For  necessary"  expenses  to  enable  the 
Librarian  to  revise  and  extend  the  An- 
notated   Constitution    of    the    United 


States"  and  for  "Revisicm  of  Hinds'  and 
Cannon's  Precedents"  for  $132,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished and  able  ranking  Member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  willing  to  share 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  any 
insight  that  he  has  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  that  money  would  be  used  and 
what  information  was  obtained  duringr 
the  subcommittee's  deliberations  and 
when  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  receive  what  was 
a  mandate  on  the  Legislative  Reorganiz- 
ation Act  of  1970.  Now,  the  updating  of 
precedents  are  just  for  Hinds'  and  Can- 
non's which  arose  since  1936. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  can  only  draw  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  hearings.  I 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  them  before  me, 
but  it  is  something  provided  annually  in 
the  legislative  bill.  It  was  recommended 
to  us  that  it  should  be  again  appropriated 
and  this  has  been  done.  It  was  time  for 
it  to  be  done.  We  did  not  consider  It  an 
inordinately  high  figure,  and  therefore 
we  i«)propriated  the  funds  for  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Wffl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Perhaps 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee would  be  willing  to  shed  fur- 
ther light  on  that.  One  hundred  thirty 
two  thousand  dollars  for  the  Librarian 
to  assist  the  Parliamentarian  I  realize  Is 
not  a  large  sum  of  money  when  one  talks 
about  $30  miUion  versus  $60  million.  My 
concern  here,  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  aware,  is  whether  or  not  it  will 
finally  be  possible  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  receive  the  precedents.  Will 
this  $132,000  help  to  accomplish  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  for. 
Yes,  indeed.  It  is  to  assist  the  Parliamen- 
tarian in  bringing  the  precedraits  up  to 
date  so  that  each  Member  will  have  a 
set.  It  takes  time  to  correlate  and  com- 
pile them.  This  is  to  provide  assistance 
for  just  that  purpose.  This  appropria- 
tion provides  for  the  perscmnel  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  re- 
members, at  the  time  we  had  the  discus- 
sions about  impeachment  and  other 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  there 
was  great  dispute  at  the  time  as  well  as 
on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion of  a  Member.  The  precedents  were 
not  in  a  useful  form  in  which  they  would 
be  available  to  us  if  this  job  is  done.  As 
Mr.  Casey  says,  the  money  included  here 
is  to  get  this  job  done  so  that  we  will  have 
this  added  tool. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  6 
years,  the  brief  amount  of  time  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  we  have  appropriated  money 
each  year  in  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  for  this  purpose.  I  am  really 
trying  to  search  for,  I  guess,  how  much 
money  we  have  appropriated  just  in  the 
last  six  years  for  updating  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House.  But  beyond  that  may 
I  say  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriations  Subcommittee  to 
lend  a  hand  to  do  the  job  and  to  apply 
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pressure  to  the  Parliamentarian  to  do 
what  in  1970  was  mandated  of  him  for 
the  93d  Congress  but  which  has  not  been 
done  yet.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  an- 
other $132,000  to  spin  our  wheels  for  an- 
other year,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  find 


>ny| 


committee  In  testimony!  then,  sir,  that 
this  Job  would  be  completed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian in  2  years,  this  year  and  1 
more  year,  and  we  canl  expect  the  Job 
will  be  completed? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  TexasJ  Mr.  Chairman, 
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conduct  of  the  legislative  process  that 
this  material  be  in  the  Uands  of  every 
Member  as  a  working  tool] 

Unfortunately,  although  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  was  passed  seteral  years  ago 
in  which  this  was  directet^  to  be  done,  it 


available 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  best  estimate  I  have  is  that 
it  will  take  two  or  more  years  to  complete 
this  job  and  have  a  complete  recompl- 
lation  of  the  precedents.  There  is  $25,000 
in  the  bill  every  year  for  compilation  of 
the  precedents  for  each  particular  year, 
but  this  appropriation  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  to  recompile,  up  date  and  in- 
dex the  Hinds'  and  Cannon's  precedents. 
"Die  last  updating  and  publication  was 
In  1936.  What  I  am  told  is  it  will  prob- 
ably take  2  or  more  years. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
for  having  raised  this  question.  There  is 
no  complaint  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  this  particular  amount.  It  is 
rather  a  case  of  Members  of  this  House 
being  crippled  in  dealing  with  matters 
that  arise  in  debate  in  normal  procedures 
time  after  time  when  we  do  not  know 
what  is  the  gap,  the  hiatus,  in  the  pub- 
lished precedents  and  what  we  can  count 
on.  We  are  trapped  in  a  situation  where 
the  only  way  possible  for  a  Member,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  to  find  out  what  a 
ruling  will  be  is  to  go  in  advance  to  the 
Parhamentarian  and  ask  to  get  an  an- 
swer. Sometimes  you  do  not.  This  is  not 
Intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian at  all  as  an  individual,  but  it 
is  a  case  of  asking  for  an  update  from  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  as  to  the  status  of 
what  was  ordered  by  this  House  to  be 
done  a  couple  of  years  ago,  namely,  the 
publication  of  the  precedents  of  the 
House. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  may 
I  address  a  further  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Did  I  understand, 
Mr.  Casey,  you  to  say  that  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  we  can  coimt  on  that 
now  being  done  in  2  years? 

This  appropriation  and  one  more  ap- 
propriation will  complete  the  job.  If  that 
Is  what  I  understood  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  to  say. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  that  assurance.  That  Is 
the  estimate  furnished  to  me.  and  I  can- 
not give  the  gentleman  assurances  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  This  is  a  difficult 
Job,  and  I  understand  it  has  taken  time 
to  seciu-e  the  best  qualified  personnel  to 
doit. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  we 
understand,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  testimony  has  been  given  to  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee — and  we  do 
not  ask  the  personal  guarantee  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  this — 
but  was  it  told  to  the  gentleman's  sub- 


I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  that  in  the  recotd  of  the  hear- 
ings, on  page  384,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  ,  \|ho  is  a  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  a^ed  the  witness, 
Mr.  Jayson,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Servicel  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Evans.  Tou  say  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian anticipates  he  wUl  liave  this  finished 
In  a  few  years.  What  Is  yair  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  a  few  yea  rs;  2,  3? 

Mr.  Jatson.  I  don't  kno>7  the  details  but 
I  suspect  2  or  3  Is  the  &gui  i  he  has  In  mind. 
I  chatted  with  him  abou ;  it  and  3  years 
was  the  figure  mentioned. 

So,  that  is  about  all  tt  at  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  about  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  :  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  want  tlfs  job  completed 
just  as  early  and  as  fast  as  possible,  Just 
like  the  gentleman  froti  Oregon  does, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  exactly  how  long  it 
will  take.  J 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  1  appreciate  the 
answer  of  the  chairman] of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey).  j 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Cllairman,  may  I 
say  that  we  are  in  agreement  on  this; 
this  is  one  of  those  things  that  you  can- 
not order  done  at  a  certain  time.  You 
can  order  it  done  at  a] certain  time  if 
you  do  not  care  what  ypu  get — and  we 
do  care,  but  it  is  a  dlffici 
the  precedents  out  togei 
their  ramifications,  and 
printed  form.  T 

I  might  further  say 

has  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  fimd- 
ing  the  preparation  of  ^is  material,  if 
they  say  they  cannot  d^  it  in  12  or  18 
months,  then  I  do  not  v^ant  them  to  be 
ordered  to  put  it  out  ii 
cause  we  cannot  order  it : 
have  it  done  the  way  we 

Mr.  DELLENBACK. 
wiU  yield  stiU  further, 
every  Member  of  this  He 
precedents  in  a  publ 
am  sure  the  Speaker  of 

them  as  much  as  do  we.  ,. „^,  _„ 

ing  for  the  guarantee  oi  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well,  and  I  ain  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  agreeing  I  that  it  will  be 
done  in  18  months  in  vifew  of  the  testi- 
mony that  it  may  take  2J  or  3  years,  and 
this  was  apparently  not  fihe  testimony  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  but  was  the  testi- 
mony of  a  representative  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  reporting  t\  the  House  on 
what  he  understood  the  parliamentarian 
would  probably  have  to 
nection. 

So  I  just  must  confes  that  I 
want  to  thank  and  to  co  nmend  our  col 
league,  the  gentleman  i  rom  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger),  for  hav  ng  raised  this 
issue.  We  would  like  the 
clearly  that  we  think  thi^ 
important  task.  It  is  imi  ortant  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  ai  id  to  the  proper 


ft  job  in  getting 

ler  with  all  of 

assembled  in 

lat  as  one  who 


8  months,  be- 

1  8  months  and 

j  want  it. 

the  gentleman 

am  sure  that 

se  wants  these 

bd  form,  and  I 

le  House  wants 

Ve  are  not  ask- 


do  in  this  con- 


again 


concrete  in  hand,  or  at  laast  have  any- 
body say  specifically  that^his  much  has 
been  done  at  this  time,  anfl  this  is  when 
the  job  will  be  completed,  land  this  is  an 
example  of  one  of  these  Intangible  re- 
sults that  was  ordered  br  this  body  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  | 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  more,  and 
the  gentleman  makes  his  point.  I  shall 
certainly  join  with  the  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  in 
pressing  for  a  speedup  in  the  preparation 
of  this  tool. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentlemin  will  yield,  I 
am  grateful  both  for  the!  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK)  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Wyman)  .  I  raised  thif  issue  simply, 
not  only  because  of  the  points  that  have 
been  made  by  our  coUeagije,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback), 
but  also  because,  very  ho^iestly,  I  think 
we  do  look  to  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  a  situation  like  this  to  hopefully  give 
us  support  and  help  in  our  lefif  ort  to  make 
sure  that  that  job  is  doncj.  and  done  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  and  jproperly  done, 
and  all  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  concur  with  the  geitleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyiian)  that  one 
cannot  expect  overnight  this  to  happen. 
I  have  written  to  the  Spieaker.  I  have 
asked  the  Spealcer  when  we  can  antic- 
ipate the  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  to  be  ctJried  out. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  al- 
ways at  liberty  to  oCFer  an  amendment 
setting  a  time  limit.  T 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wiscoiksin.  The  time 
limit  is  in  the  Legislativt  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  It  said  "in  the  93d 
Congress."  Thus,  I  have  written  to  the 
Speaker  to  ask  him  if  in  [fact  that  will 
be  fulfilled.  I  have  great  j  confidence  in 
our  Speaker.  I  trust  he  will  respond  by 
saying,  "Yes,  before  the  en  3  of  this  Con- 
gress we  will  get  it,"  assuming  that  we 
may  be  sure  we  will  be  back  again  with 
his  subcommittee. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  t  le  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  t  le  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  nfr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  6^1,  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriations  Act  lor  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  contains  no  funding  for  the 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  I 
should  like  briefiy  to  exp  ain  this,  and 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Mosher  jo  ns  me  in  this 
statement. 

Last  October  Congress  passed  the 
Technology  Assessment  Ac ;  of  1972.  This 
law  culminated  6  years  of  extensive 
work  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  It  established  for  only  the 
third  time  in  history  ar  independent 
service  institution  within  iie  legislative 
branch  and  dedicated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  congressiona .  Information 
process.  That  institution  li  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

The  Office  consists  of  a  T  echnology  As- 
sessment Board,  which  fori  nulates  policy 
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for  assessment  activities,  and  a  Director 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  Office  and  charged 
with  executing  the  functions  stipulated 
for  it  in  the  basic  act.  The  Director  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  for  a  6-year 
term;  his  selection,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  law,  the  bi- 
partisan Technology  Assessment  Board 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
six  Members  from  Each  House  as  fol- 
lows. 

Prom  the  House:  TUir.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
MosHER.  Mr.  GuBSER,  and  Mr.  Harvey. 
From  the  Senate:  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  HuBiPHREY,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Dominick,  and  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Since  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board 
goes  to  the  Senate  in  odd-nvunbered 
Congresses,  Senator  Kennedy  has  been 
chosen  Chairman  for  the  93d  Congress. 
In  the  next  Congress  the  chairmanship 
will  shift  to  the  House,  and  in  each  case 
only  the  Members  of  the  body  designated 
make  the  selection.  The  same  method  op- 
erates for  the  vice  chairmanship  which 
goes  to  the  House  other  than  that  of 
the  chairman. 

For  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  the  Con- 
gress authorized  an  aggregate  of  $5  mil- 
lion tQ  get  the  Office  imderway. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  Including 
the  lateness  of  the  act's  passage  last  year 
and  the  many  organizational  problems 
confronting  the  Congress  this  year,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  Board  to 
meet  and  organize  imtil  recently,  April 
10 — and  consequently  not  possible  for  the 
Board  to  approve  a  budget  request  for 
presentation  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Thus  the  bill  before  us,  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1974,  con- 
tains no  funding  for  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  We  on  the  Board, 
however,  do  wish  to  point  out  that  a  re- 
quest will  be  made  to  Include  such  fund- 
ing when  the  bill  is  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  that  funds  for  OTA  are  ex- 
pected to  be  included  in  the  final  act. 

Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  are  aware  of  this  situation, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  them  for  making 
mention  of  it  in  their  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  on  the  Technology  Assessment 
concept  do  not  claim  that  the  new  Office 
is  going  to  solve  all  our  Nation's  problems 
which  are  Involved  with  technology— but 
we  are  confident  that  it  Is  going  to  help 
the  Congress  significantly  as  it  attempts 
to  deal  with  those  problems. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  should  like  to  Include  a  summary 
explanation  of  the  Office  and  the  ration- 
ale behind  it. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

WCTENSIONS  AND  ATTTHORKATIONS  FOR  ROUSING 
AND   TTRBAN   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 

a^ce  today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 

♦^u*^^'  ^®  ranking  minority  member 

Of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  a  joint 

resolution  to  extend  certain  housing  and 


urban  develc^ment  authorities  and  to 
msJce  necessary  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain programs. 

This  joint  resolution  was  reported 
favorably  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  Tuesday, 
April  17.  The  resolution  and  a  section- 
by-section  summary  are  Included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  resolution  contains  1-year  exten- 
sions of  certain  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration authorities  which  will  expire  on 
either  Jime  30  or  September  30  of  this 
year.  In  addition,  it  contains  the  fol- 
lowing authorizations: 

First,  "open-end"  authorizations— 
that  is,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary — 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  four  community 
development  programs — urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  open  space,  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities — which  may  need  addi- 
tional funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
transition  period;  and 

Second,  specific  authorizations  of  $110 
million  for  comprehensive  planning  and 
$195  million  for  new  community  guaran- 
tees, both  of  which  are  needed  to  meet 
the  administration's  budget  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

These  authorizations  are  necessary  to 
permit  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  fiscal  year  1974  budget.  I 
understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  plans  to  mark  up  the  HUD 
appropriations  bill  In  early  June,  but 
only  if  necessary  authorizations  are 
enacted  by  that  time.  The  Senate  will  be 
proceeding  in  the  ssmie  way. 

The  subcommittee's  action  in  Including 
open-end  authorizations  for  community 
development  programs  attempts  to  meet 
a  special  circumstance  attached  to  these 
programs. 

As  Members  know,  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  experiencing  very  severe 
transition  problems  in  phasing  out  ex- 
isting programs  and  preparing  for  either 
special  revenue  sharing  or  block  grant 
legislation.  Because  the  administration 
has  asked  for  no  new  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1974:  First,  model  cities  programs 
are  being  cut,  on  the  average,  to  55  per- 
cent of  their  past  approved  program 
levels;  and  second,  very  few  new  urban 
renewal  NDP's  are  being  started,  and 
even  those  that  are  being  approved  can- 
not Involve  land  acquisition,  which  Is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

These  cutbacks  in  local  programs  are 
resulting  m  very  wasteful  delays  in  car- 
rying out  projects  and  activities  which 
can  be  carried  on  under  either  the  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  proposal  or  the 
block  grant  program.  It  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  defer  these  long-planned  activi- 
ties, since  they  will  become  more  costly 
when  carried  out  a  year  later. 

In  addition,  cities  are  reporting  that 
the  sharp  cutbacks  In  community  devel- 
opment activities  Is  forcing  very  deep 
cuts  in  local  staffs.  In  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  25  percent  of  the  city's  redevel- 
opment staff  will  be  let  go.  Again,  this 
makes  no  sense  when  cities  will  simply 
have  to  staff-up  again  in  fiscal  year  1975 
when  the  new  community  development 
program  starts. 

The  open-end  authorization  will  en- 
able the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
take  testhnony  from  the  cities  and  the 
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administration  on  the  precise  amount  of 
tunds  needed  to  carry  on  an  orderly  tran- 
sition period. 

I  expect  the  resolution  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee immediately  after  the  coming  recess, 
with  House  action  shortly  thereafter. 
The  resolution  and  siunmary  follow: 
HJ.   Res.  512 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  insurance 
of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend  authori- 
zations under  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban    development,    and    for   other    pur- 
poses *^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

EXTENSION    op    PHA    INSTTRANCE    PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1973"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974" 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974" 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  U  Amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  fifth 
3o"i97*^"  ^'^'^  ^'^ft'^g  m  lieu  thereof  "June 

(d)  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30   1974" 

(e)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inaertlnjt 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(f )  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  In  the  second 
3o''l97?  *°**  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  In  the  second 
^""^^^f.  """^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 

oU,  1974    . 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  80.  1973"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  second 

"June""o.  !974".''^^^     ^    ""^^     "^''-^ 

PUaOBLK  INTEREST  KATE  AT7THORITT 

Sec^  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
P,"^'^^^^"'  approved  May  7.  1968.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1709-1).  is  amended  by  strlklne 
out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

TEMPORARY     WAIVER     OF     CERTAIN     UMWATIONS 
APPUCABLE  TO  GNMA 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  22.  1971.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

iniBAN  renewal  attthorization 
Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  by  •250.000,000  on  July  1, 
1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  $250.- 
000.000  on  July  1.  1972,  and  by  such  addi- 
tional sums  on  and  after  July  1,  1973,  m» 
may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  under  this 
title  up  to  the  amounts  approved  In  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1874". 
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MODEI.  CITES  AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  puri>ose  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974." 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

OPEN-SPACE  LAND  ATJTHORIZATTON 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  708  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  plus  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  I,  1973". 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILfTY   GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
,  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1973.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants  under 
section  703." 

(b)  Section  708 (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

WAIVER    OP    CERTAIN    REQUIREMENTS    APPUCABLE 
TO     GRANTS     FOR     BASIC     WATER     AND     SEWER 

FACiunxs 

Sbc.  8.  Section  70a(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Jun«  30.  1974". 

■XHABIUTATTOM   LOAN   ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1974~. 

comprehensive   PLANNING  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  10.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  (470,000,000 
prior  to  September  30.  1972"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $580,000,000  prior 
to  July  1.  1974". 

WEW  COMMUmTT   DEVELOPMENT 

8ec.  11.  Section  713(e)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing:  ",  which  amount  shall 
be  increased  by  $196,600,000  on  July  1,  1973". 

RT7RAL   HOUSING   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Skc.  la.  (a)  Section  613  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octoljer 
1,  1973"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu   thereof   "Jun«  30.   1974". 

(b)  Section  816(b)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  617(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(d)  Section  623(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

Section-bt-Sbction  Summart  of  Joint 

RESOLtmON 

To  extend  the  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Housing  and  Urtsan  Development 
with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  loans  and 
mortgages,  to  extend  authorizations  under 
Uws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

section  1 extension  of  fha  insurance 

programs 

This  section  amends  various  provisions  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  for  one 
year,  until  June  30,  1974,  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  In- 
sure lofuis  and  mortgages. 


INTB  lEST  ! 


an  end 


Secreb  ry 

S(  t 
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SECTION  3 FLEXIBLE 

This  section  would 
Public  Law  90-301  to 
from  June  30,    1973,   to 

authority  of  the 

Urban  Development  to 
terest    rates    for    PHA 
programs  at  levels  he 
the  mortgage  market. 

SECTION  3 — TEMPORARY 

LUIITATIONS  APPLICABLE 

This  section  would  expend 
1973,  to  June  30,  1974, 
Government  National 
to  purchase  mortgages 
gatlons  in  excess  of  statutory 
ever   the   Secretary   of 
Development  determined 
sary  to  avoid  excessive 
emment-backed  mortga^s 

SBCnON  4 URBAN 

This  section  would 
of  the  Housing  Act  of 
aggregate  amount  of 
may  be  made  under  the 
gram    on    or    after    July 
amounts  as  may  be 
proved   in   Acts   making 
Fiscal  Tear  1974. 


BATE  AUTHORITY 

section  3(a)   of 

extend  tor  one  year, 

June  30,   1974,   the 

of  Housing  and 

the  maximum  In- 

Qortgage    insurance 

necessary  to  meet 
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This  section  would 
of  the  Demonstration 
tan  Development  Act  of 
conforming  amount  to 
Act)  to  authorize 
as   may  be   necessary 
Fiscal  Tear  1974. 


SECTION  6^-OPEN-SPACE 

This  section  would 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
priatlon  of  such  Bums 
for  the  open-space  land 
Year  1974. 
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SECTION  7 NEIGHBORHC  DD  FACILITT  GRANT 

AUTHORIZA  nON 

This  section  would  am  and  section  708(a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urba  i  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  ap]  ropriatlon  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessar  j  for  neighborhood 
faculty  grants  for  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

SBCnON   8 WAIVER   OF  CEl  TAIN   REQUIREMEMTS 

APPLICABLE    TO    GRANTS    4'    BASIC    WATER    AND 
SEWER  FACILITIES 

ThU  section  would  ame  id  section  702(c)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  1  tevelopment  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  from  Sep«mber  30,  1972,  to 
June  30,  1974.  the  period  twithln  which  com- 
munities must  meet  full  cpmprehenslve  plan- 
ning requhements  in  ord  »r  to  be  eligible  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  grt  nts. 

SECTION   S REHABnirATION  LOAN 

AUTHOBIZAtlON 

This  section  would  am  !nd  section  312(h) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  11  64  to  extend  from 
June  30,  1973.  to  June  3),  1974,  the  period 
within  which  the  Secrets  ry  Is  authorized  to 
make  rehabilitation  loang 

SECTION  10 COMPREHI  ^fSIVE  PLANI«ING 

AUTHORIZA1  ION 

This  section  would  amei^d  section  701  (b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  \4>  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  additional  $110  million  for 
comprehensive  planning  |  rants. 

SECTION  1 1 NEW  COMMU  nTT  DXVXLOPMXNT 

This  section  would  amei  d  section  713(e)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  development  Act  of 
1970  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  new 
community  development  i guarantees  by  an 
additional  «105,600,000.00  pn  July  1.  1973. 

SECTION    1  a— RURAL    HOUSHTG    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Subsection  (a)  would  Amend  section  613 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  extend,  through 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  the  autl  ority  to  lT^al^^.  ap 
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amjend  section  523(f) 
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latei  to  rural  housing,  an  I 
sary    for     the    admtaistnjtlon 
proTrams  for  which   the 
reapouiible. 

Subsection  (b)   would 
(b)  (5)  of  the  Housing  Act 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1974 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  rural  rental 

Subsection   (c)    would 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
through  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
Agriculture's  authority  to 
to  low-  and  moderate- 
slngle-famlly  housing. 

Subsection  (d)  would 

oX  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 

Fiscal  Year  1974,  the 

ate  funds  for  mutual  self 
poses   and   to   make   seed 
technical     assistance 
program. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Tedas.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleiaan  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN, 
count. 

One  hundred  and  t^^J  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr. 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  for  10  minu|tes.  In  previous 
years  we  have  always  had  trouble  get- 
ting anything  like  equal  time.  The  other 
side  has  had  about  1  hojur  and  15  min- 
utes, but  I  will  try  to  summarize  at  least 
any  key  arguments  in  10  minutes. 

This  is  for  many  Members  of  the 
House  an  old  chestnu  .  It  has  been 
around  here  since  1966.  A  good  deal  of 
material  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  Members  have  gotten 
this  material  lately  in  he  mail.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  It  all,  but  we  do 
have  72  freshman  Members,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  question]  of  whether  the 
west  front  is  going  to  be  extended  or  not 
lies  in  the  hands  of  thosfe  new  Members 
who  will  be  voting  on  this  Issue  today  for 
the  first  time. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  because  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  there  will  be  recorded  votes  in 
the  House  today  on  this  issue,  provided 
we  can  get  the  appropriate  number  to 
stand  up  and  request  thefn.  They  will  be 
taken  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  only  votes  that  are  being  put  over 
until  tomorrow  are  votes  «n  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committete  of  the  Whole 
House  when  we  go  back  Into  the  House 
itself. 

So  this  issue  will,  hopjfully.  come  to 
a  record  vote  today. 

Many  points  have  been  raised,  tuid  I 
cannot  take  the  time  in  these  short  10 
minutes  to  answer  all  ol  them,  but  let 
me  try  to  concentrate  on  what  I  regard 
as  the  major  points  in  tt  is  controversy. 

One  part  of  this  story  has  not  come 
out  in  the  literature  that  has  circulated 
around  lately  and  in  whai  has  been  said 
is  that  we  have  had  a  great  many  differ- 
ent arguments  made  about  the  need  for 
the  West  Front  since  thi$  proposal  first 
surfaced  in  1966.  We  ha^e  heard  about 
the  Praeger  report  and  other  studies. 
What  we  have  not  heard  is  that  this 
plan  first  surfaced  as  a  dei  ice  to  keep  the 
Capitol  from  collapsing  aj  ound  our  ears. 
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We  were  told  by  the  previous  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  that  this  Capitol  was  so 
deteriorated  that  even  If  a  helicopter 
came  close  it  would  collapse.  But  a  bomb 
went  off  in  the  Capitol  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  the  west  front  and  there  was  no 
appreciable  damage.  The  Praeger  report 
destroyed  that  story  most  completely 
and  demolished  what  had  been  a  phony 
argument. 

Then  we  were  told  extension  was 
needed  for  tourist  space.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg) 
commented  on  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  rotunda,  but  we  have  been  assured 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  tour- 
ist spaces  in  the  west  front.  Instead  we 
have  appropriated  $12  million  for  a  tour- 
ist center  at  Union  Station.  There  are  not 
even  going  to  be  any  new  restaurants 
So  the  rotunda  Is  going  to  remain  the 
same  size,  and  no  one  Is  going  to  change 
the  number  of  persons  visiting  In  the 
rotunda  with  this  extension  project 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  see  where 
the  Visitors  Center  at  Union  Station  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  number  of  visi- 
tors who  will  be  visiting  the  Capitol,  and 
whUe  we  are  extending  this  west  front 
there  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have 
some  additional  space  so  that  we  wlU  not 
have  aU  those  tourists  now  crowding 
Into  the  rotunda. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

*  ,'?ll'^*  °^  *^^  matter  is  we  have  been 
told  there  Is  going  to  be  no  space  for  that 
purpose.  At  one  time  we  were  told  that  we 
would  have  a  movie  theater  and  a  brief- 
ing room,  but  that  has  all  been  taken  out 
now.  We  are  going  to  have  290  office 
spaces.  That  Is  what  we  are  told 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Interesting 
thing  about  this  whole  extension  pro- 
posal Is  that  even  today,  after  6  years 
we  have  no  clear-cut  floor  plan  of  what 
Is  going  to  go  In  It.  No  document  has 
ever  been  Issued.  Some  are  saying  now 
we  are  going  to  have  one  room  where  we 
can  go  and  sign  our  mail.  Somebody  else 
says  something  else.  But  we  still  do  not 
have  even  a  clear,  firm  floor  plan  for  the 
extension.  It  changes  from  year  to  year 
and  even  if  we  vote  on  it  today,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Architect  Is  going  to 
come  up  with  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wIU 
count. 

Eighty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
•  ouorum.  The  caU  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

A  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  device 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

(RoU  No.  00] 

^!^  Conyers  Oettys 

Bf<»Ulo  Davis.  QtL.  Gibbons 

Kk       gf--^'^     ITL'* 

».Y.  K'x^.       & 

Chappeu  Foley  Horton^ 

Clark  Fisser  Jons^AU. 

"*V  Frsllnchuysen  JoB««,lf.o. 


King 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

MaUllard 

Maraziti 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Nelsen 


Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

RaUsback 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Sikes 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Taloott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Waldle 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  6691,  and  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  361  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  4  minutes.  The 
gentleman  has  6  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  for  interrupting  their  busy 
schedules  to  come  over  here  to  hear  me 
on  this  particular  issue.  I  hope  it  will  be 
Instructive. 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  who  have 
come  over  that  contrary  to  what  may 
have  appeared  in  the  whip  notice  or  In 
the  Record  there  will  be  a  recorded  vote 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  matter  this 
afternoon,  assuming  that  we  are  able  to 
get  the  proper  number  to  stand  up.  The 
vote  that  was  deferred  untU  tomorrow 
was  the  vote  In  the  full  House  on  any 
amendments  that  may  be  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  saying  when  the 
quorum  call  came  that  one  of  the  In- 
teresting things  about  the  west  front  Is 
that  we  still  do  not  have  any  actual  plans 
as  to  how  the  space  will  be  used.  There 
has  never  been  any  design,  and  the 
changes  in  plans  from  year  to  yoax  de- 
pend on  whom  you  want  to  question,  ap- 
parently, in  order  to  try  to  get  the  218 
votes  needed  to  get  the  money.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  design  first  before  we 
agree  to  spend  any  money. 

In  fact,  we  have  never  had  any  study 
made  of  our  space  needs.  Although  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  this 
extension  is  going  to  meet  all  of  our 
space  needs,  we  ought  to  be  honest  and 
admit  that  even  if  the  west  front  were 
extended  down  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
it  still  may  not  meet  all  of  our  space 
needs  in  the  next  20  or  30  or  40  years 
We  may  even  have  to  have  another  office 
building;  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
all  the  space  you  want  In  the  west  front 
whether  it  is  extended  or  not  extended. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
lend  my  voice  In  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. I  feel  compelled  to  add  my  support 
to  those  who  seek  to  restore  the  west 
front — the  only  remaining  original  wall 
of  the  Capitol  exposed. 
I  oppose  extoislon  of  the  west  front 
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for  several  reasons,  which  I  believe  merit 
careful  consideration.  On  flnancial 
grounds  alone,  gentlemen,  we  should  not 
even  be  talking  about  spending  $60,000,- 

000  at  a  time  when  so  many  important 
Federal  programs  are  llteraUy  dying  for 
a  lack  of  funding.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  those  programs  and  the  areas  they 
involve.  We  are  talking  about  no  money 
for  education,  no  money  for  programs  to 
beneflt  our  senior  citizens,  no  money  for 
numerous  social  services,  no  money  for 
day  care,  no  money  for  physical  and  men- 
tal health  facilities  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  list  is  indeed  lengthy. 

Yet  here  we  stand  debating  as  to 
whether  we  should  authorize  and  fund 
construction  of  the  most  expensive  of- 
fice space  ever  constructed. 

Another  argument  of  basic  importance 
to  this  debate  Is  the  issue  of  the  histori- 
cal Importance  of  the  west  front.  As 
the  only  remaining  original  wall  of  the 
Capitol  outside.  Its  historic  value  Is  ob- 
vious. Regardless  of  space  needs,  we 
should  not  even  consider  covering  and 
extending  the  west  front,  particularly 
when  various  alternatives  do  exist  to 
meet  any  proven  needs  for  additional  of- 
fice space. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  has  properly  pointed  out.  we 
have  never  made  a  study  of  the  space 
needs  of  Congress,  and  no  one  is  certain 
of  just  what  those  needs  are  at  present, 
much  less  for  several  years  down  the 
road. 

I  believe,  along  with  the  gentleman, 
that  It  would  make  far  more  sense  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economics,  history 
and  architecture  to  consider  restoration 
of  the  west  front.  This  project— neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  that  wall— has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  existing  west  front  can  be  prop- 
erly restored  for  under  $15  million— a 
far  cry  from  the  high  sum  needed  for 
the  proposed  extension.  This  concept  has 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  architectural  Integrity  of  the 
west  front. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  matter.  He  has  not  only 
shown  leadership,  but  he  has  researched 
this  matter  very  carefully. 

I  think  he  has  shown  the  fallacy  both 
from  a  money  and  from  a  historic  and 
architectural  standpoint  of  extending  the 
west  front. 

So  I  support  the  gentleman  in  his  ef- 
forts and  again  commend  him  for  his 
activities. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I,  too.  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  and  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  remarks.  And  I 
ask  leave  to  revise  and  extend  following 
his  remarks. 

1  have  a  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask. 

In  some  of  the  literature  that  I  re- 
ceived in  my  office  in  support  of  extend- 
ing the  west  fnmt  was  very  critical  and 
challenged  the  cost  of  a  simple  restora-  » 
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tlon.  I  understand  in  the  Praeger  report 
it  was  estimated  to  be  about  $15  millon. 
They  were  very  critical  of  that  figure  of 
$15  million  and,  in  fact,  suggested  that  It 
might  be  $20  million  or  $25  million.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Of  course,  the  Prae- 
ger report  was  presented  in  1970  and 
was  not  acted  on  or  even  looked  at  by  the 
commission  for  more  than  a  year,  so  it 
is  possible  with  inflation  that  the  figure 
may  by  now  have  gone  above  $15  mlllicxi. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  the  track  record  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol's  ofiBce  on  estimating  costs 
up  here  is  pretty  bad.  I  think  the  over- 
run on  the  Rayburn  Building  was  pretty 
close  to  100  percent,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. Although  the  figure  for  the  exten- 
sion is  listed  now  at  $60  million,  it  could 
well  end  up  to  being  closer  to  $90  million 
or  $100  million  or  even  more  before  it  is 
finished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  really  being 
asked  here  to  act  on  whether  we  should 
restore  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  or 
whether  we  should  extend  it.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  In  all  of  the  6  years  we  have  never 
had  any  study  made  of  restoration  at  all. 
No  wonder  you  cannot  get  any  bids,  be- 
cause the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  op- 
posed to  it,  so  obviously  nobody  wants  to 
bid  when  they  know  the  fellow  presum- 
ably soliciting  the  bids  does  not  want  you 
to  offer  a  bid. 

We  have  an  arrangement  here  where 
It  is  heads,  you  win;  tails,  I  lose.  You 
cannot  ever  win  on  this  basis. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  proceed  to 
get  some  real  bids  on  restoration,  and 
we  have  got  $2  mUlion  in  the  kitty  to  do 
Just  that. 

Let  me  make  two  other  points: 

This  is,  after  all — and  let  us  not  for- 
get about  it^-the  first  action  that  this 
93d  Congress  Is  taking  on  the  1974 
budget.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  recent  months  about 
spending  priorities,  about  cutting  off  pro- 
grams of  social  value,  taking  away  milk 
from  schoolchildren,  for  example,  keep- 
ing oldsters  out  of  hospitals  becaxise  of 
the  rising  costs  of  medicare.  Is  this  93d 
Congress  going  to  go  back  home  to  the 
people  and  tell  th«n  that  in  the  very 
first  action  we  took  on  this  1974  budget 
we  put  in  $40  million  or  $50  million  more 
than  was  needed  Just  to  take  care  of 
hideaway  ofBces  for  our  own  conven- 
ience? And  at  a  cost,  mind  you,  of  $368 
a  square  foot.  That  is  five  and  a  half 
times  more  than  the  square  footage  cost 
of  the  FBI  building  at  $68  a  square  foot, 
which  will  be  the  most  expensive  office 
building  ever  built.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  that. 

But  the  thing  that  bothers  me  most, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  the  past  few 
days  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
sure applied.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  arm- 
twisting,  here.  I  wish  there  had  been 
the  same  kind  of  arm-twisting  on  the 
economic  stabilization  bill  yesterday. 
We  might  have  done  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  2 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  2  addl- 
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tlonal  minutes  to  the  gfntleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON,  I  U^nk  the  gentle- 
man for  the  additional  t  me. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  wish  ^  re  had  seen  the 
same  kind  of  lobbying  ofi  the  economic 
bill  yesterday. 

What  is  so  important  4bout  this  West 
Front  to  justify  aU  that  , 
bers  have  called  me  peitonally  on  the 
phone  and  Members  have  sent  me  letters 
saying,  "Sam,  I  would  Uke  to  vote  with 
you.  but  they  have  squeez<id  me  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  too  hard.  I  do  n0t  think  I  can 
make  it." 

Is  that  the  way  we  wac  t  to  decide  this 
Issue? 

The  real  question  is  t)  hether  in  this 
period  of  budget  crisis  th<  first  action  on 
the  1974  budget  that  we  a  e  going  to  take 
is  to  provide  a  few  hldea  way  ofBces  for 
senior  Members. 

If  this  Capitol  has  to  b<  repaired,  then 
let  us  repair  it.  But  if  we  4re  going  to  ex- 
tend it,  then  we  are  going  to  go  into  the 
200th  birthday  of  this  oiuntry  In  1976 
with  the  backyard  of  oip-  Capitol  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  construction  fences.  I 
do  not  think  we  want  that;  I  do  not  think 
we  need  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  prevent  it. 
And  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  will  offer  an  amfndment  at  the 
proper  time  to  strike  the  j$58  million  for 
the  extension  of  the  weat  front  of  the 
Capitol.  We  have  already^  got  $3  million 
earmarked.  Let  us  see  whkt  this  restora- 
tion will  cost;  let  us  com*  up  with  some 
real  plans,  and  then  wejcan  act  intel- 
ligently and  not  as  a  result  of  arm-twist- 
ing. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Th^ 
gentleman  from  New  Yor 
pired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  C 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  take  this  time  to 
response  to  the  gentlei 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  thai 
straighten  out  some  of 
on  this  issue.  I  do  not  kni 
ample,  that  the  gentlenian  from  New 
York  persists  in  the  mythology  of  hide- 
away offices.  There  are  no  hideaway  of- 
fices in  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  front.  There  are  plafs  for  commit- 
tee rooms,  conference  trooms,  public 
rooms,  and  a  few  Member's  ofBces 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  i 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  ca; 
time. 

The  Architect's  pro] 
the  attic  consists  of  a  di 
the  fifth  fioor  plan  is  for 
the  press  room,  the  bill  clerk.  Journal 
clerks,  and  the  joint  committees. 

The  second  floor  plan  ie  for  auxiliary 
cloakrooms,  public  reception  room,  and 
joint  conference  rooms.  The  first  floor 
plan  calls  for  public  assembly  and  con- 
gressional joint  use,  Approtriations  Com- 
mittee, and  then  the  grojund  floor,  the 
basement,  is  for  offices.      | 

Now,  as  to  "hideaway"  bfflces,  a  term 
that  I  know  the  gentlema^  would  like  to 
have  Members  fear  will  gi 
the  general  Impression  t. 
extend  the  Capitol  we  are 
away  offices. 

Bflr.  STRATTON.  On  p^ge  725  of  the 
hearings  it  says  so. 

Mr.    WYMAN.   What   tfce 
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from  New  York  Is  ref errini ',  to  when  he 
uses  the  ^Ithet  of  "hideaw  vs"  is,  I  pre- 
sume, an  office  for  a  seniof  Member  of 
the  Congress  who  may  be  entitled  to  an 
office  space  adjacent  to  tb^  work  floor. 
There  is  little  that  is  more'  useful,  more 
helpful,  more  constructive  to  legislative 
deliberative  process  than  such  facilities. 

Such  rooms  have  existed  in  the  other 
body  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
to  their  great  advantage,  but  there  are 
only  100  Members  in  the  other  body,  and 
there  are  435  Members  in  this  body.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  point  that  the  assignment  of 
office  space — and  he  made  the  point;  I 
did  not  have  to  make  it — will  be  deter- 
mined after  and  If  the  addition  to  this 
Capitol  is  authorized  by  this  body.  What 
will  go  into  that  space  will  be  determined 
by  the  Building  Commission.  The  Build- 
ing Commission — the  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  minority  leader — have 
all  appealed  in  a  very  cogenrt,  a  very  rea- 
soned, and  a  very  documented  letter  to 
each  of  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
their  support  of  this  extenaion  today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
3^eld  me  time  to  answer  Uds? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  myi^  one  addi- 
tional minute,  and  I  yield  oo  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  1 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
except  when  we  get  down  to  this  west 
front  question — and  he  is  still  a  good 
friend. 

On  page  725  of  the  hearlni  f  we  have  the 
Architect  himself  explaining  what  this 
space  will  be  used  for.  He  said: 

I  would  bope.  If  I  were  a  Congressman  or 
Senator,  that  I  oould  go  somfplace,  close  a 
door  and  not  have  the  phone  rtng,  but  Just 
sit  there  and  think.  •  *  •  Bveryone  needs 
that  at  times,  and  there  Is  pot  any  place 
except  a  private  office  where  yfu  can  achieve 
that  privacy.  | 

That  is  exactly  what  tiie  Architect 
said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he  made 
his  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
he  said  "tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
Capitol,"  and  I  said  I  would  accept  "tuck 
away"  instead  of  "hideaway."  But  he 
took  that  word  out  when  he  corrected 
the  record. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact,  is  he  not,  that  ajt  the  present 
time  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
House  Office  Committee  more  than  100 
requests  for  space,  and  that  fcost  of  these 
requests  do  not  relate  to  inidividual  offi- 
ces for  individual  Members?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  thart  fact— how 
critical  the  space  is  adjacer  t  to  this  de- 
liberative Chamber? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  already  sug- 
gested we  are  going  to  need  more  space 
in  the  future,  but  I  think  iwe  ought  to 
follow  the  recommendation^  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.^  think  there 
are  $350,000  available  foil  remodeling 
space  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  pnoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  90 
percent  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  thus 
far  has  been  devoted  to  the  West  front  of 
the  Capitol.  There  has  beeh  no  discus- 
sion of  other  contents  of  the  bill. 

I  am  reminded  that  when  I  was  a  boy 
on  the  farm  we  hsui  an  old]  dog,  and  to 


gentleman    keep  him  out  of  mischief,  w  z  sometimes 
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tossed  him  a  piece  of  old  carpet  to  chew 
on  and  tear  apart.  I  am  af  rjdd  that  is 
about  what  is  g(tog  on  here  today. 

I  am  cqjposed  to  the  west  front  exten- 
sion, but  there  are  other  things  In  the 
bill  that  ought  to  be  looked  into.  We 
might,  just  for  an  opener,  take  a  look  at 
the  leadership's  Cadillacs.  There  are  a 
few  of  those  around.  I  suppose  these  re- 
ferred to  In  the  bill  are  all  1973  models. 
I  guess  they  change  every  year  now  to 
new  ones,  and  they  are  up  to  $18,780  a 
copy.  I  suppose,  too,  these  are  complete 
with  the  latest  emission  controls,  and 
perhaps  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  am  sure,  will  be  amazed  to 
know,  as  I  learned  from  one  Member  just 
a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  even  has  a  chauCFeur-driven 
limousine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  going  to  ask  about 
that  report.  That  is  news  to  me.  Is  that 
a  fact — that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
now  has  a  chauCfeur-driven  automobile? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Somebody  has 
told  me  that.  But  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  $18,000  the  gentleman  includes 
the  driver.  That  Includes  the  driver's 
pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  nice  to  know  that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  stUl  a  pretty  fair 
price  per  copy  for  cars.  I  assume  they 
are  leased,  are  they  not,  in  one  of  these 
sweetheart  deals  v?ith  the  manufac- 
turers? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Call  it  sweet- 
heart or  not,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  renting  one  that  cheaply 
myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
want  to  drive  a  Cadillac  back  in  my  dis- 
trict and  campaign  with  a  liveried 
chauffeur. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
necessary  for  so  many  other  people  In 
public  office  in  these  times  when  we 
should  be  trying  to  save  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  recall,  we  had  to 
cut  down  on  the  nimiber  of  chauffeur- 
driven  automobiles  requested  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  if  we  are  providing 
one  for  the  Architect,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  When  the  Executive  Office 
appropriaUon  comes  around  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  ask  how  many  chauffeur- 
driven  automobiles  they  have  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
faUed  to  do  that  if  I  have  been  able  to 
spot  the  money  in  an  appropriaticm  blU. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  reminds  me  of  the  pros- 
pector's mule  when  he  broke  his  leg 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  from 
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Ohio  win  point  It  out  or  if  it  Is  presented 
as  a  line  item,  the  gentleman  can  bet  his 
bottom  dollar  I  will. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wish  I  had  the  authority 
to  bring  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  up  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  to  whether  they 
are  line  items  and  thus  visible.  Portim- 
ately  they  are  in  this  case  today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  some  trepidation 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  not  known  as  one 
of  the  most  parsimonious  Members  of 
this  body  but  I  have  Just  one  comment 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  I  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  the 
Capitol  80  feet  closer  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  observation,  but  I  might  say  to 
him  that  just  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  the  committee  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  member  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ap- 
proved today  $20,000  additional  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  to  hire  additional 
employees  and  that  obviously  means 
more  office  space. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  does  not  have  to  take  it  tf  he 
does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  very  nice  alter- 
native. 1  appreciate  it  and  wiU  not  take 
the  increased  allowance  but  how  about 
the  rest  of  the  Members? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
take  pride  in  our  joint  sponsorship. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  we  did  not  give  them 
any  more  bodies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  will  get  the  warm 
bodies  and  do  not  think  they  will  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  must  stay  within  the 
same  limitations  of  staff  people  they  had 
before.  There  are  no  additions  of  staff 
people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  very  nice,  but  It 
is  still  a  $20,000  additional  expenditure 
for  every  Member  who  wants  to  take  it. 

Now  with  respect  to  these  various  joint 
committees  I  read  the  hearings  on  this 
subject.  Here  Is  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  will  get  a  total  of  $820,640 
including  salaries  of  $628,592.  For  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  a  total 
of  28  employees,  that  is  in  an  average 
salary  including  secretaries,  typists,  file 
clerks,  and  a  messenger,  of  more  than 
$22,000  a  year.  That  is  hard  to  imagine 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

That  is  pretty  fair  going,  an  average  of 
more  than  $22,000  a  year  for  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Then  we  have  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Congressional  Appropria- 
tions and  I  would  suggest  that  every- 
body read  the  hearings  on  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. They  are  interesting.  Then  we  get 


down  to  that  good  old  committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures.  For  God's  sake, 
what  has  it  contributed  to  the  cause?  We 
have  done  nothing  but  boost  these  appro- 
priations and  this  Is  no  different.  Up  go 
the  expenditures,  and  this  bill  does  not 
even  provide  the  money  for  the  Increase 
in  Federal  pay  as  of  last  January  1.  Not 
even  those  funds  are  in  this  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  talk  about  the  item  for  the  House 
restaurant.  That  is  something  he  can 
reaUy  brag  little  bit  about.  I  am  sure  he 
read  it  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  rather  the  gen- 
tleman would  do  his  own  bragging  if  he 
does  not  mind. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  ironic  that  we 
would  conynue  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  In 
view  of  the  direction  we  are  going  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  contem- 
plate the  Easter  Recess  that  is  coming 
up,  because  the  last  time  we  left  town 
for  a  period  of  time  the  Members  know 
what  happened.  We  got  chandeliers 
beautiful  crystal  chandeliers;  a  $30,000 
to  $35,000  carpet  and  a  complete  out- 
fit of  new  furniture,  all  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $164,000. 

I  hesitate  to  leave  because  I  am  afraid 
of  what  I  will  find  when  I  return.  The 
deeper  the  country  goes  into  debt  the 
plusher  the  surrounding  in  this  place 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman 

1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  as  much  time  as  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  to  look  the  budget  over  item 
by  item,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  couple  of  things  to  him  which  he  may 
have  missed. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Govemrpent  has 
spent  $550,000  for  a  couple  of  pandas 
the  President  got  as  a  present  from  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic.  As  far  as  the 
west  wall  is  concerned,  if  we  spend  as 
much  per  Member  to  do  the  west  wall 
as  they  have  spent  per  panda  in  the 
executive  branch,  we  could  build  twice 
as  much  west  front  as  we  plan  to  build 
because  the  cost  would  be  just  twice 
what  they  say  it  is  going  to  be  at  the 
greatest  estimate. 

I  do  not  make  any  apology  for  the 
committee  this  morning  voting  about 

2  to  1  to  give  the  Members  more  money 
for  staff.  We  had  a  survey  made,  and  tlie 
constituents  are  really  responsible  for 
this,  because  the  mail  around  here  has 
increased  about  25  percent  over  the  last 
Congress.  I  suppose  most  people  expect 
that  mail  to  be  answered. 

I  collaborated  many  times  with  my 
dear  friend  from  Iowa  on  projects  for 
which  we  have  a  similar  interest,  but 
I  must  .•?ay  that  I  do  recall  his  standing 
up  here  the  last  time  we  got  a  raise  for 
Congressmen  and  talking  against  it. 

We  have  since  had  six  or  seven  cost- 
of-MvIng    increases    for    all    the    help 
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around  here.  I  know  that  I  would  vote 
for  another  raise  for  Members  now  if  I 
had  a  chance. 

The  gentleman  stood  up  and  gave  a 
long  peroration  about  how  much  he  was 
opposed  to  this  increase  in  salary,  but 
I  checked  on  it  the  first  month  the 
checks  went  out  and  he  accepted  his,  as 
he  said  he  would — I  will  give  him  credit 
for  that. 

I  asked  him  on  the  floor  and  he  said 
that  if  we  forced  him  to  take  it,  he  was 
going  to  take  it. 

Now,  we  are  forcing  him  to  put  on 
another  staff  member,  I  suppose,  al- 
though he  must  write  a  letter  and  re- 
quest it. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  writes  the  letter  and  requests  it,  it 
will  be  approved  routinely  the  same  as 
for  everyone  else.  I  can  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  palpitating  with  eager- 
ness. I  think  he  has  something  to  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  voted  on  pay  re- 
form, but  those  who  did  vote  for  it 
delegated  to  a  Presidential  commission 
the  power  to  fix  their  pay.  I  assimie  if 
the  gentleman  has  his  way,  we  will  have 
another  pay  increase. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  Just  said  so,  and  I  would 
vote  for  it  right  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  first  have  to  go 
on  bended  knee  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  that,  but  my 
voting  record  is  not  too  bad  on  that,  be- 
cause I  did  make  a  mistake  on  this.  I 
voted  against  the  Postal  Corporation 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  same  people, 
and  against  the  substitute  bill  on  the 
election  reform  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  same  people,  so  I  have  a  pretty  good 
batting  average  of  666  percent,  which  is 
pretty  good  in  anybody's  league.  It  is 
higher  than  any  of  these  $100,000  per 
year  ballplayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  keeps 
voting  for  pay  increases,  I  will  take 
them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
got  that  in  the  Record  because  I  knew 
he  would  and  I  wanted  him  to  say  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not 
much  I  can  say,  I  am  sure,  that  will 
change  the  minds  of  the  majority  inso- 
far as  the  expenditiire  now  being  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  west  front.  I  have 
been  around  the  city  of  Washington 
since  1947  off  and  on,  and  since  1951  that 
west  wall  has  been  falling  down. 

Nowhere  in  the  records  or  annals  of 
Congress  can  I  find  at  any  time  a  pro- 
jected study  in  detail  of  how  to  preserve 
the  west  wall  or  any  other  such  report 
that  can  be  located  at  the  present  time 
in  our  records. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  doing  is 
that  they  are  deliberately  avoiding  a 
discussion  or  a  study  of  how  to  maintain 
the  esthetic  beauty  of  this  building, 
which  in  my  estimation  is  vital  for  the 
oncoming  generations.  They  do  not  want 
to  preserve  that.  They  want  to  add  some 
monstrosity. 

They  give  us  some  story  about  how  we 
are  going  to  get  50  or  75  feet  closer  to  the 
White  House.  We  are  going  to  get  50  or 
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75  feet  closer  to  the  gin  i  oiUs,  too,  so  we 
can  make  short  shrift  of  that. 
Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  The  of- 
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flees  they  want  to  build 
selected  Members  of  Com 
shall  never  see  the  day 

As  the  Architect  poini 
be  secluded  offices  for  c( 
who  need  them  so  vital] 
from  their  arduous  dutii 

We  have  a  tough  time  getting  them  on 
the  floor  for  quorum  ca^.  How  axe  we 
going  to  get  them  out  ol  the  west  wing 
when  they  get  there?        j 

The  best  thing  to  do  ia  to  forget  about 
that  extension.  We  voted  $10  million  to 
fix  up  Union  Station  for  i  center  for  visi- 
tors coming  into  this  ciiy.  Today  I  was 
over  there,  and  it  looks  the  same  to  me. 
I  see  the  same  people  with  the  brushes 
sweeping  mp  over  there,  I  see  nothing 
changed  around  the  place. 

When  they  get  through  rtmning  this 
bill  through  the  Congr»s  today  it  will 
simply  mesin  to  us  this :  :  f  Members  vote 
for  that  extension  they  v  ill  be  voting  for 
$60  million  and  a  pig  in  s  poke. 

I  will  guarantee  this  <ne  thing:  That 
$60  million  will  not  evm  pay  for  tJie 
foundation,  because  ttat  report  was 
made  4  years  {igo.  No  oi  e  wants  to  talk 
as  to  what  it  will  cost  non  . 

They  give  us  this  sam^  old  story  about 
putting  this  on  this  fioqr,  that  on  that 
floor,  and  something  on  the  other  floor. 
If  I  can  recollect  correctl  t,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  now. 

This  is  not  going  to  do  legislative  busi- 
ness a  bit  of  good.  It  w  11  only  enhance 
the  prestigious  attitude  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wh(  want  to  have 
something  off  the  Capil  ol  floor  so  that 
they  might  take  their  f  ri  mds  and  visitors 
there  to  impress  them  a  bit  more,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Americaa  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas,  ^r.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  want  to  tell  the  llembers  of  the 
House  something  with  respect  to  the 
Capitol  with  the  West  Front  extended 
as  proposed. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  ve  do  not  know 
what  we  are  going  to  gel  as  far  as  actual 
space  allocations  are  cor  cemed  if  we  ex- 
tend it,  but  I  know  goo  I  and  well  what 
we  are  going  to  get  if  llembers  fall  for 
this  idea  of  restoration.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  painted  wall,  jus  b  the  same  as  it 
is  out  there  right  now.  '  'here  is  nothing 
sacred  about  that  wall,  e  ccept  its  £ige  and 
its  sentimental  value. 

We  are  still  going  to  b  ive  a  weak  wall, 
if  we  restore  it,  and  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  crack  and  give. 

No  one  makes  a  pilgrir  lage  to  this  wall, 
as  people  do  to  the  Blan  ey  Stone,  to  kiss 
it.  If  they  do,  all  they  ai  e  going  to  get  to 
kiss  is  some  General  S<  rvices  Adminis- 
tration paint. 

We  need  the  space,  nol  just  for  now  but 
for  years  to  come.  Ever  j  time  we  make 
some  improvements  in  t^e  operations  in 
this  Capitol  it  requires  piore  space.  For 
InstEuice,  the  electronic  foting  system  we 
installed  this  year  requines  more  space. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  jMr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  yield 
myself  miy  remaining  t  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  listenec  with  interest 
to  what  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  when  he  said  that  the 
proposed  extension  is  a  monstrosity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  Mem- 
bers can  readily  see  the  Oapitol  in  this 
model  here  before  us  as  It  will  be  ex- 
tended, but  I  submit  to  the  Members— 
and  I  am  not  an  archit^t — that  the 
Capitol  as  extended  will  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Ct^itol  as  It  now  stands, 
with  or  without  the  shoriiig. 

Second,  so  that  what  ia  involved  will 
be  imderstood  this  schen^tic  is  a  sec- 
tional of  the  Capitol,  anid  this  is  the 
proposed  extension.  This  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  That  is  the  Capitol  as  it 
now  stands;  this  is  the  Capitol  as  it  will 
be  extended.  The  fact  that  the  extension 
is  architecturally  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Capitol  is  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainfaan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairmlan,  I  will  ask 
if  the  gentleman  would  jutt  pick  up  the 
section  that  has  the  House  in  it  and  the 
section  that  has  the  Senate,  he  will  see 
that  we  have  made  additions  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  gentleman  can  show  the 
Members  what  it  looked  l$te  before. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  genlileman  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  shown  it  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  ^mebody  has 
told  us  that  it  was  here  ir 
if  it  had  not  been,  we  woul 
ing  over  in  Statuary  Hall 

Mr.  WYMAN.  This  is  th 
the  east  front  that  w 

while   ago   and   also   proL- _,    

Architect,  who  then  said  i/e  ought  to  do 
it  if  we  are  going  to  do  il  at  all  on  the 
west  front.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 'of  the  matter 
is  that  if  we  do  the  restoration,  we  are 
going  to  spend  20  million  bucks,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  show 
for  it  at  all.  This  is  foolif 

Furthermore,  to  those 
that  architecturally  the 
be  a  matter  of  integrity, 
drill  5,700  holes  in  it.  An 

bers  know  what  is  inside  „ 

Nothing  but  rubble.  When  they  built  it 
they  filled  it  with  rubblfe  to  between! 
This  is  proved  by  borings.[ 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  this.  If  you  want  to 
talk  on  the  basis  of  economy.  We  will  be 
spending  $20  million  and  Jot  getting  one 
square  foot  of  space  to  sh(Jw  for  it.  What 
is  proposed  to  be  done  with  extension  is 
to  spend  the  difference  between  the  $60 
million  that  is  involved  a: 
lion — let  lis  put  it  at  $20 
is  $40  million,  and  what ; 

have  for  this?  We  are     „   „  

270,000  additional  square  if eet  of  usable 
space  that  is  desperately  heeded  for  the 
people  of  the  United  Stages  of  America 
and  for  their  representatives  In  Congress 
to  do  a  better  job.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropri  itions  in  the 
House  is  now  composed  cT  55  members. 
We  do  not  have  enough  chairs  to  get 
them  into  the  room  that  \  ie  have  to  op- 
erate in  and  to  seat  our  staff  when  we 
have  a  meeting.  You  cannot  even  sit 
down  In  there,  much  less  ]  lear  witnesses. 


1850,  because 
1  still  be  meet- 
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completed  a 
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Now,  Is  that  the  way  to  handle  the 
woiIe  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  has  the  responsibility  for 
handling  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
each  year?  Is  it  right  to  say  that  com- 
mittee should  go  away  from  adjacency  to 
the  floor  when  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
do  the  job  and  get  the  work  done  right 
in  this  House,  and  that  there  should  be 
such  facilities  close  to  this  floor? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  for  the 
money  and  for  constituent  use  it  is  false 
economy  and  it  is  a  phony  argiunent  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  because  there  is 
a  fiscal  crisis  we  should  not  provide  for 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
at  this  time. 

The  only  legitimate  argument  against 
extending  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  is 
a  sentimental  one,  the  one  that  has  been 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  some  of  my  colleagues  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  it  for  sentimental 
reasons,  that  for  some  reason  the  last 
remaining  wall  of  the  Capitol  itself 
should  remain  and  not  be  covered  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  are  in 
a  situation  where,  because  of  the  imique- 
ness  of  this  real  estate,  the  fact  is  that 
anjn^'here  in  the  world  there  is  no  place 
with  a  higher  concentration  of  people 
than  we  have  in  this  area. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
several  provisions  in  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill  before  the  House  today. 

First,  this  bill  provides  some  $58  mU- 
llon  for  the  extension  of  the  West  Front 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  I  realize  that 
this  issue  has  been  under  debate  since 
1955.  Although  most  architectural  and 
engineering  firms  agree  that  something 
should  be  done  to  shore  up  the  West 
Front,  the  oldest  existing  outside  wall  of 
the  Capitol  Building.  In  light  of  this 
expert  opinion,  I  certainly  would  support 
the  repair,  restoration,  and  rebuilding  of 
the  existing  West  Front  wall. 

But  I  am  definit^y  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal to  spend  $58  million— a  figure 
which  would  undoubtedly  double  or  mul- 
tiply, as  it  does  for  most  Government 
construction  in  Washington — for  an  ex- 
pansion or  extension  of  this  central  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol.  This  proposal  would 
move  the  buUding  a  few  million  dollar 
Inches  to  the  West  and  provide  addi- 
tional office  space  at  a  cost  of  $368  per 
square  foot.  If  there  were  no  cost-over- 
runs, this  cost  per  foot  of  office  space 
would  be  nearly  six  times  as  expensive 
as  any  other  government  office  space  yet 
built.  In  terms  of  efficiency  and  concern 
for  the  taxpayer,  this  extension  would 
make  the  Raybum  Building  and  the  new 
FBI  building  look  like  bargain  basement 
purchases. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  the 
type  of  additional,  costly  space  which 
would  be  provided  by  this  extension.  If 
more  committee  space  and  office  room 
for  Members  is  needed  in  the  Capitol,  it 
can  be  obtained  by  moving  out  a  nimiber 
or  the  custodial  and  clerical  offices  now 
occupying  this  valuable  space.  There  are 
a  number  of  offices  in  the  Capitol  that  are 
or  little  or  no  priority  In  terms  of  de- 
veloping and  assisting  in  the  passage  of 
legislation.  These  offices  should  be  moved 
out  and  into  relatively  low-cost  office 
space  In  other  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  various  technical 
reasons  which  make  a  West  Front  exten- 


sion unnecessary.  I  feel  that  this  is 
absolutely  the  worst  possible  year  to  pro- 
p>ose  such  an  appropriation.  This  Is  the 
year  in  which  we.  In  the  Congress,  have 
been  calling  for  new  priorities  for  the 
reorientation  of  programs,  so  that  they 
more  clearly  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's people.  This  is  the  year  in  which 
the  President  has  impounded  billlrais  of 
dollars  in  program  fimds.  This  is  <.he 
year  in  which  executive  impoundment  is 
withdrawing  funds  to  provide  nutritious 
food  and  milk  for  our  children,  funds  for 
education,  scientific  research,  and  health. 
This  is  the  year  In  w^ich  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reassert  and  establish  con- 
gressional control  over  the  budget  and 
the  development  of  futiu-e  budgets.  This 
is  the  year  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
demonstrate — more  than  ever — congres- 
sional responsibility  in  appropriations. 
This  is  no  year  in  which  to  vote  for  this 
massive  expenditure  of  funds  for  new 
office  space  for  ourselves — space  which 
would  cost  over  $110,000  for  each  of  the 
535  Members  of  Congress. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  imnecessary  to 
increase  appropriations  for  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  An  $88,600  expenditure  for 
congressional  flowers  is  a  wasteful  ex- 
travagance. I  regret  that  we  were  not 
successful  in  striking  this  item  from  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy does  require  a  budget  ceiling.  Within 
that  ceiling,  we  must  make  some  hard 
choices  and  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  preserve  and  continue  those  programs 
which  most  serve  the  people.  There  Is 
entirely  too  much  In  this  appropriation 
bill  which  fails  to  meet  that  criteria. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
being  asked  today  to  spend  $58  million 
on  a  project  that  has  been  criticized  by 
many  architects  who  are  familiar  with  it. 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  we  have  so  many  uiunet  do- 
mestic needs? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  faces  a  severe 
budgetary  crisis? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
other,  similar  projects  that  ended  up 
costing  much,  much  more  than  the  orig- 
inal estimate? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  funding  for  so  many  impor- 
tant "people  programs"  is  being  cut  back? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  many  responsible  architects 
have  estimated  that  we  can  restore  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  for  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  $58  miUion  we 
have  been  asked  to  appropriate? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  we  are  approaching  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  anniversary  and  the  money 
would  be  spent  to  destroy  the  last  re- 
maining portion  of  the  original  Capitol 
Building? 

Are  we  going  to  spend  $58  million  at  a 
time  when  such  an  expenditure  simply 
cannot  be  justified? 

My  answer  to  this  $58  million  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  resounding  "No." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
and  to  commend  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattow) 


In  helping  bring  the  Issue  before  this 
body  in  clear  terms. 

The  debate  has  been  constructive,  and 
has  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  issue 
boils  dowTi  to  a  demand — I  will  not 
say  need — for  space  in  the  Capitol  for  the 
leadership  and  some  Members.  So  the 
question  is,  at  this  time  in  history,  do 
we  want  to  spend  this  kind  of  money  for 
this  piuTK)se?  My  answer  is  no. 

The  Senate  recently  voted  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation bill.  And  we  in  this  chamber 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  riu-al 
water  and  sewer  program.  I  joined  in 
that  effort,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
in  the  overriding  interest  of  helping  sta- 
bilize the  economy  through  budgetary  re- 
straint. The  spending  of  $60  million  for 
the  West  Front  extension,  aside  from 
other  considerations  I  cited  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  April  4,  at  page 
11125,  conflicts  with  that  objective. 

We  have  approved  a  $20  million  Vis- 
itors Center  near  the  Capitol  and  a 
major  expansion  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress with  the  Madison  Library,  and 
also  taken  over  the  Congressional  Hotel 
in  the  search  for  more  space.  Now  is 
the  time  to  consolidate  and  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  available  facilities 
and  call  a  halt  to  this  version  of  the 
space  race. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  striking 
$58  million  from  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Act  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  re- 
fused to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
those  who  take  an  opposite  position  from 
my  own  in  this  matter.  I  beUeve  that  the 
present  Architect,  Mr.  White,  came  to 
his  decision  to  support  extension  after  a 
very  conscientious  effort  to  do  what  he 
beUeved  best,  and  that  he  did  so  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain  with  respect  to  cover- 
ing the  West  Front  with  a  new  exterior. 
He  himself  admitted  that  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  when  he  said, 
on  page  716  of  the  hearings — 

For  me  it  Is  not  a  very  simple  decision  nor 
is  It  a  90-10  decision.  For  me  it  Is  a  55-45 
decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  appreciate 
the  same  generosity  of  spirit  to  apply  to 
those  of  us  who,  after  weighing  all  these 
arguments,  came  to  a  different  position. 
Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
Uve  Subcommittee,  I  had  to  confront 
this  matter.  I  had  never  really  given  the 
matter  of  the  west  front  very  much 
thought,  but  my  position  on  that  subcom- 
mittee at  the  time  forced  me  to  do  so.  I 
had  received  my  copy  of  the  Praeger  re- 
port and  had  looked  through  it.  I  was  in 
the  imenviable  jwsition  of  being  a  lay- 
man, not  a  technical  expeit,  trying  to  sift 
and  weigh  professional,  differing  con- 
clusions on  the  same  topic.  On  one  side 
were  the  Praeger  report  and  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  Task  Force 
report;  on  the  other  was  Mr.  White's 
opinion  and  the  decision  of  our  Commis- 
sion for  the  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol— a  title,  by  the  way,  which  more  or 
less  assumes  what  the  final  posture  on 
this  issue  by  the  Commission  will  be. 
Given  that  line-up,  I  had  to  side  with 
those  who  stated  that  restoration  was 
feasible  and  less  costly  than  extension. 

Now.  however.  I  find  somewhat  to  my 
dismay  that  those  of  us  who  take  this 
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stance  are  considered  more  or  less  to  be 
a  bunch  of  irrational  zealots  because 
we  favor  restoration.  Mr.  White  stated 
during  the  hearings,  on  page  732,  con- 
cerning this  issue : 

It  generates  a  lot  of  emotion,  as  you  say. 
The  reasoning  then  begins  to  diminish. 

That  remark  was  made  in  response  to 
a  comment  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Casey,  that  we  "just  want 
to  keep  an  old  painted  wall." — page  732. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, this  is  not  Just  an  old  painted 
wall.  This  Is  a  part  of  everybody's 
heritage — the  last  part  of  our  original 
Capitol  that  Is  visible.  If  we  restore 
it  we  do  not  prohibit  some  future 
generation  from  adding  to  the  Capitol 
if  that  becomes  essential  or  desirable  at 
a  later  date.  But  if  we  encase  it  now  we 
prohibit  them  from  seeing  this  last  bit 
of  their  original  Capitol  Building.  You 
have  pointed  out  in  hearings  that  this 
wall  in  question  constitutes  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  entire  building,  somehow 
Implying  that  this  means  It  is  Incon- 
sequential and  of  no  import.  I  say  that 
if  it  Is  only  20  percent  of  the  building, 
why  should  we  not  keep  that  small  piece 
of  America's  history  intact? 

Finally,  I  must  say  I  am  growing  weary 
of  spending  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  dickering  over  this  same  subject, 
and  I  hope  we  do  not  make  an  annual 
rite  of  spring  of  it.  It  is  time  that  we 
came  to  a  decision  once  and  for  all; 
prepared  an  adequate,  comprehensive 
study  of  space  needs  to  satisfy  the  entire 
Hill  area;  restored  the  west  wall  of  this 
building;  and  got  on  with  the  business 
of  taking  care  of  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  intention  to 
participate  in  this  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal).  At  that 
time  I  will  discuss  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
posed extension  to  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

Much  has  been  said  here  today  and 
in  written  communications  to  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  position  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  on  this 
issue.  I  include  a  statement  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Statement  by  Wilxiam  L.  Slatton,  Hon.  AIA, 

ExEctrrivE  Vicx  Pbesident  of  the  American 

iNSTrrtTTE  OF  AHCHrtECTS 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
wishes  to  respond  to  certain  specific  state- 
ments contained  In  a  letter  of  April  16,  1973, 
addressed  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  signed  by  the  House  Speaker, 
and  the  House  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders. 

The  letter  states  that  the  matter  of  exten- 
sion has  come  up  before  an  AIA  Convention 
only  once.  This  is  Incorrect.  We  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  the  matter  of  the 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  has 
come  up  before  at  least  5  national  conven- 
tions. It  first  came  before  the  1955  AIA  Con- 
vention in  Minneapolis  when  the  following 
Resolution  was   adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  In  Convention  assembled, 
register  with  the  Congress  its  strongest 
opposition  to  the  alterations  of  the  external 
form  of  the  National  Capitol  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  preserve  Intact  the  authenticity 
and  Integrity  of  die  Capltcri  as  the  Nation's 
greatest  historic  monument,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  offer  its  services  to  the  Congress 
through  a  Committee  of  distinguished  and 
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unbiased  architects  who  wc  iild  advise  as  to 
how  to  obtain  more  space  w1  bhout  sacrificing 
these  priceless  historic  vali  es. 

In  1957  at  its  Centennla  Convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  the  foll^lng  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  The  An^rlcan 
of  Architects  convened  for 
Celebration  reaffirm  their  coAviction  that  the 
East  Front  of  the  National  i  Capital,  the  out- 
standing architectural  herlti  ige  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  should  be  presiirved  In  its  pre- 
sent form  and  position  in  accordance  with 
the  considered  views  of  the  majority  of  In- 
formed architectural  opinion." 

In  1966  at  its  Convention  I  n  Denver,  a  Res- 
olution W8W  put  before  the  lelegates  calling 
for  the  exterior  of  the  Capit  )1  to  remain  un- 
changed. Following  Inconcl  usive  debate,  a 
motion  to  table  was  made  ai  id  passed  on  the 
basis  that  plans  for  extensli  m  were  not  well 
enough  known  to  the  delegal  es  and  that  such 
a  resolution  was  an  affront  t  o  architects  who 
had  worked  on  the  plans  fa  r  extension.  The 
tabling  resolution  thus  cut  off  debate.  Two 
days  later  m  the  Conventloi  another  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced  and  ad  jpted  with  only 
two  "nay"  votes.  This  resolution  supported 
then  current  legislation  cal  ing  for  a  Com- 
mission on  Architecture  and  Planning  which 
would  develop  a  plan  for  th<  development  of 
Capitol  Hill.  The  need  for  su  :h  a  master  plan 
of  development  had  been  a  part  of  the  res- 
olution which  was  prevlousl  r  tabled. 

A  second  statement  in  the  AprU  16th  letter 
Indicated  that  the  AIA  (in  1 J58)  in  opposing 
the  East  Front  Extension  advocated  "de- 
veloping a  proposed  scheme  for  extension  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bu  idlng."  This  is 
incorrect. 

At  no  time  has  the  InstH  ute  supported  a 
West  Front  extension.  The  iibove  quotation 
was  taken  out  of  context  fro  n  the  Institute's 
newsletter  "Memo"  of  Janv  ary  27,  1958.  It 
was  contained  in  a  news  lt<  m  reporting  the 
creation  of  a  committee  on  the  Preservation 
of  the  National  Capitol.  Thl$  committee,  not 
a  committee  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  was  composed  ol  "architects,  ar- 
chitectural historians,  as  wel  I  as  other  promi- 
nent citizens  outside  the  pr  >fesslon,  to  rally 
public  support  for  the  last  major  stand 
against  the  proposed  extent  Ion  of  the  East 
Front  of  the  Capitol." 

This  preservation  commit!  ee  did  not  advo- 
cate an  extension  to  the  Wei  t  Central  Front, 
but  ".  .  .  believed  that  the  special  require- 
ments could  be  better  fllleti  ...  at  far  less 
cost  ...  by  leaving  the  East  Front  alone  and 
Instead  developing  a  propose  1  scheme  for  ex- 
pansion on  the  west  side  underscored  by 
AIA)  of  the  buUdlng." 

The  April  16th  letter  alsit  notes  that,  "a 
former  President  of  that  orj  anlzatlon  [AIA] 
said  the  West  Front  has  'no  particular  his- 
toric significance'."  While  ;he  AIA  cannot 
identify  that  quote  or  its  ori|  ;lnator,  it  can  be 
emphatically  stated  that  at  4o  time  was  such 
a  statement  made  on  behalf]  of  the  Institute 
by  any  officer.  If  the  statem  snt  was  made.  It 
could  have  been  but  one  of  nany  Individual 
opinions  expressed  In  the  el  torts  to  preserve 
the  East  Front. 

With  regard  to  the  April  16th  letter  re- 
ferring to  the  opinion  of  ;he  present  na- 
tional Treasurer  of  the  AU  ,  AIA  President 
Scott  Ferebee,  Jr.,  FAIA,  In  a  letter  of  April  8, 
1973,  to  Congressman  Bob  C  asey,  noted  that 
the  current  AIA  Treasurer's  "principal  point 
was  that  the  AIA  had  base*  Its  position  on 
emotional  considerations  rat  ler  than  rational 
ones.  I  can  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  a  self -searching  ei  aluatlon  of  our 
position  unmatched  by  anything  else  we  have 
done  since  I  have  been  actlv^  at  the  national 
level  of  AIA,  we  have  had  thite  separate  com- 
mittees of  distinguished  practitioners  ex- 
amine the  facts  of  the  matter  and  have  had 
their  findings  and  recommendations  reviewed 
by  our  Board  of  Directors.  T«  insure  fairness, 
we  Invited  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
George  White,  who  we  hoU    In  the  highest 
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on  to  say  In 


esteem,  to  present  the  case  tdt  extension  to 
our  Executive  Committee,  wh(  subsequently 
reaffirmed  our  position  with  >nly  [the  AIA 
Treasurer]  abstaining." 

AIA  President  Ferebee  goes 
the  letter  to  Congressman  Ct.sey  that 
"We  continue  to  believe  that  t  he  West  Front 
should  be  restored  and  Its  atte  adant  terraces 
preserved.  We  further  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  will  destroy  thie  delicate  pro- 
portions that  now  exist  between  the  Capitol 
dome  and  its  supporting  base.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  considerations,  we  fe«  1  strongly  that 
a  master  plan  should  be  develo;  )ed  for  Capitol 
Hill.  Arguments  for  additional  ipace  will  arise 
every  few  years  as  long  as  Coni  ^ess  is  housed 
there,  and  at  best,  the  propos*  d  extension  Is 
a  temporary  solution." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  tim^  has  expired, 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeeded  to 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
mainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
and  open  to  amendment 
order  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^ 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDZa 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  3,  "Office  of  the  Clerk.'f  that  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Provided,  that  no  part  of]  this  amount 
shall  be  available  for  the  House  Library — 
Document  Room  (in  the  C  annon  House 
Office  Building)  unless  and  vntll  appropri- 
ate arrangements  have  been  tnade  to  phase 
out  and  terminate  its  operations  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  5(ear  1974. 


Mr 


read  the  bill. 
Chairman, 
that  the  re- 
as  read, 
ix>ints  of 


snd 


objection  to 
from 


gent  leman 


On  the  ground  that  It 
on  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  portion  of  the  bill 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  I 


OFFICE 


legislation 

which  the 
follows: 

OF    TRE    CLtBK 

For  the  Office  of  the  Clerk,  Including  not 
to  exceed  $266,672  for  the  House  Recording 
Studio,  $3,264,  730:  Provided,]  That  no  part 
of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  the 
Hoiise  Library — ^Document  Hoom  (in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building)  unless  and 
until  appropriate  arrangemeats  have  been 
made  to  phase  out  and  terminate  Its  oper- 
ations not  later  than  the  clo^  of  the  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tie  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  qeard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Ye^;  Mr.  Chair 
man 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  wiU  hear 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
in  my  opinion  It  is  not  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  rather  in  the  form 
of  a  limitation.  I  think  it  islwholly  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  to 
include  this  provision  in  thje  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  mJrphy  of  New 
York) .  The  Chair  observes  that  the  lan- 
guage "that  no  part  of  this  amount  shall 
be  available  for  the  Houke  lAhrasy — 
Document  Room  (In  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building)"  Is  in  the  form  of  a 
limitation.  However,  the  language  which 
follows — "unless  and  until  appropriate 
arrangements  have  been  mede  to  phase 
out  and  terminate  its  operations  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974"  poses  additional  duti(!S  and  there- 
fore Is  legislation  on  an  £  ppropriation 
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bin,  and  because  of  that  language  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

POINT   OF   ORDEB 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language 
found  on  page  17  of  the  bill,  lines  14 
through  22. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

EXTENSION    OP   THE    CAPITOL 

For  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts 
heretofore  appropriated,  for  "Extension  of 
the  Capitol",  in  substantial  accordance  with 
plans  for  extension  of  the  West  Central  front 
heretofore  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  to 
be  expended,  as  authorized  by  law,  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction 
of  such  Commission,  $58,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  based  upon  these  foUovrtng 
facts:  The  appropriation  as  proposed 
lacks  legislative  authority  and,  secondly, 
the  language  "$58,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended"  constitutes 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  i>oint  to  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Rule  XXI  prohibits  an  appropria- 
tion in  a  general  appropriation  bill  imless 
previously  authorized  and,  second,  it  pro- 
hibits on  a  general  appropriation  bill 
provisions  changing  existing  law. 

I  will  take  my  second  point  first,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  prohibition  against 
changing  existing  law. 

I  would  refer  to  the  appropriation  bill 
last  year,  which  would  be  Public  Law 
92-342,  under  the  section  "Extension  of 
the  Capitol:" 

Funds  available  imder  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
ftmds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  final  plans  or  initiation  of  construction 
of  said  project  untU  specifically  approved 
and  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Congress. 

I  point  out  to  the  Chairman  that  the 
plans  have  not  been  specifically  approved. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
to  an  old  provision  of  the  law  which  is 
found  in  the  United  States  Code,  1970 
edition,  title  40,  section  162,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  relative  to 
the  Capitol  Building  performed  prior  to 
August  15,  1876,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President:  Provided, 
That  no  change  in  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  Capitol  Building  or  land- 
scape features  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
shall  be  made  except  on  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  again  going 
back  to  rule  XXI.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
has  passed  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  searched  this 
matter  diligently  and  the  only  authority 
that  I  can  find  for  the  extension  of  the 


west  front  of  the  Capitol  necessarily  has 
to  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  a 
bill  which  was  passed  in  1855.  I  would 
like  to  read  that  section  of  that  bill.  Again 
it  is  entitled  "Extension  of  the  Capitol": 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby 
authorized,  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mission for  Extension  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  to  be  composed  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  to  provide  for  the  extension,  recon- 
struction, and  replacement  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  United  States  Capitol  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  scheme  B  of  the 
architectural  plan  submitted  by  a  Joint  com- 
mission of  Congress  and  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  March  3,  1905  (House  Document 
numbered  385,  Fifty-eighth  Congress),  but 
with  such  modifications  and  additions,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  restaurant  facilities 
and  such  other  facilities  in  the  Capitol 
grounds,  together  with  utUltles,  equipment, 
approaches,  and  other  appurtenant  or  neces- 
sary Items — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is 
the  authority  for  the  extension  of  the 
East  Front  and  Scheme  B  is  the  key  ref- 
erence in  the  1955  statute,  and  those 
words  are  in  substantial  accord  with 
Scheme  B  of  the  architectural  plan,  et 
cetera.  Scheme  B.  as  It  is  referred  to, 
provides  that  the  building — referring  to 
the  Capitol  Building — should  be  pro- 
jected eastward  32  feet,  6  inches  from 
the  wall  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
statuary  hall — should  be  projected  east- 
ward, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  question  then  arises  can  authority 
be  inferred?  Certainly  there  is  no  specific 
authority  granted  by  this  authority  by 
inferring  from  that  wording,  which  af- 
fects the  rest  of  Scheme  B.  And  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  answer  Is 
"no,"  that  that  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
statute.  It  Is  not  another  program,  it  is 
not  another  sentence,  it  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  sentence,  and  the  only 
possible  inference  is  that  the  language 
was  inserted  to  implement  Scheme  B, 
which  calls  for  an  extension  of  the  East 
Front. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriation  of  $58  mil- 
lion, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
The  precedents  of  the  House  are  explicit 
that  an  appropriation  made  available 
imtil  expended  Is  in  the  nature  of  leg- 
islation and  not  in  order  on  a  general 
appropriations  bill,  and  thus  is  in  viola- 
tion of  rule  21. 

In  support  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refer  to  Cannon's  Precedents,  and  to 
volume  7,  sections  1272,  1276,  and  1399, 
each  of  which  ruling  Is  to  the  effect  that 
a  clause  in  a  general  appropriations  bill 
"to  remain  available  until  expended" 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  Is  not  In  order. 

I  find  no  precedent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  contrary.  The  bill  contains  the  pre- 
cise language  ruled  against  in  the  prece- 
dents— $58  million  to  remain  available 
imtil  expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  upon  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  is  author- 


ized, and  I  would  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  who 
is  making  the  point  of  order,  failed  to 
read  all  of  Public  Law  242  of  the  84th 
Congress. 

The  law  reads: 

Extension  of  the  Capitol:  The  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  to  be  composed 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

Et  cetera. 

In  substantial  accordance  with  Scheme  B 
of  the  architectural  plan  submitted  by  a 
Joint  commission  of  Congress  and  reported 
to  Congress  on  March  3,  1905  (House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  385,  Fifty-Eighth  Congress), 
but  with  such  modifications  and  additions. 
Including  provisions  for  restaurant  facilities 
and  such  other  facilities  In  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  together  with  utilities  .  .  . 

It  does  not  just  refer  to  one  item.  I 
think  this  gives  great  latitude. 

Together  with  utUltles,  equipment,  ap- 
proaches, and  other  appurtenant  or  necessary 
Items  .  .  .  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
$5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  that  the  Architect  of  tne  Capi- 
tol under  the  direction  of  said  commission 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts. 

Et  cetera. 

This  law  was  amended  February  14, 
1956,  and  there  was  added  this  amend- 
ment under  "Extension  of  the  Capitol." 
This  was  Public  Law  406,  84th  Congress: 

The  paragraph  entitled  "Extension  of  the 
Capitol"  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1956,  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended" and  before  the  colon,  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Com- 
mission to  be  required  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  authority  is  here  for  any  and  all 
changes  under  plan  B  as  put  together  in 
the  architectural  plan,  because  there  is 
language  in  there  "with  such  modifica- 
tions and  additions"  as  well  as  "other 
appurtenant  or  necessary  items,  as  may 
be  approved  by  said  Commission,"  and 
the  Capitol  building  includes  not  only 
the  East  Front,  but  it  includes  the  West 
Front.  I  submit  the  point  of  order  is  not 
well  ^Eikeii 

The  CHAIRMAN.  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
RousH)  makes  the  point  of  order  against 
the  paragraph  on  page  17,  lines  14 
through  22  on  the  grounds  that  first,  the 
provision  "to  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended" constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  in  violation  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXI;  and  second,  the  appropria- 
tion for  $58  million  for  the  extension  of 
the  West  Central  Front  is  not  authorized 
by  law  and  is  in  violation  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  the 
debate  and  the  laws  and  precedents  cited 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  and 
Texas;  and  the  Chair  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  examine  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  the  West  Front  construction, 
and  would  note  that  in  1956 — Public  Law 
84-406 — the  basic  statute  was  amended 
to  provide  that — 
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There  are  hereby  RttthorlZMl  to  be  appro- 
priated such  additional  sunu  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  said  Commlslon  to  be  required 
for  the  purpoe«B  hereof. 

The  Chair  would  also  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  provisions  of  31 
VS.  Code  682.  which  provides  that  all 
moneys  appropriated  for  construction  (d 
public  buildlniKs  shall  remain  available 
until  the  completion  of  the  work  for 
which  they  are,  or  may  be  appropriated. 
Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  the  language 
"to  remain  available  until  expended"  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  although  not  con- 
tained in  the  basic  authorizing  statute 
for  the  west  front,  cannot  be  considered 
a  change  in  existing  law  since  other  ex- 
isting law — 31  U.S.C.  682 — already  per- 
mits funds  for  public  building  construc- 
tion to  remain  available  until  work  is 
completed. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  also  con- 
tends that  Public  Law  92-342  requires 
"specific"  approval  by  Congress  of  prep- 
aration of  final  plans  or  initiation  of  con- 
struction prior  to  an  appropriation  there- 
for. The  Chair  has  examined  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  provision  relied  upon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  that  the  appropria- 
tion must  be  specifically  approved  by 
Congress  prior  to  the  appropriation,  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  March  28,  1972,  that  approval  in  an 
appropriation  bill  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  provision  in  Public  Law 
92-342.  The  Chair  feels  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient authorization  contained  in  Public 
Law  92-242  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
84-406  for  the  appropriation  contained 
in  the  pending  bill,  and  that  no  further 
specific  authorization  is  required  prior 
to  an  appropriation  for  final  plans  and 
construction  for  the  west  front. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMZNT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    BOTBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

EZTBMSION   or   THE   CAPITOL 

For  an  amount,  additional  to  amounts, 
heretofore  appropriated,  for  "Extension  of 
the  Capitol".  In  substantial  accordance  with 
plans  for  extension  of  the  West  Central  front 
heretofore  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  to 
be  expended,  as  authorized  by  law.  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction 
of  such  Commission,  t58.000.000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rotbai.:   Page 
17,  strike  out  lines  14  through  22. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  simply  strikes  out  an  appro- 
priation of  $58  milUon.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  after  having  heard  all  of  the 
arguments  that  we  have  heard  here  dur- 
ing this  debate,  and  having  heard  also 
a  feeble  attempt  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  justify  an  expenditure  of  $60 
million.  The  Architect  reasoned  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  extending  the  Capitol  was 
to  provide  needed  space  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  think  we  can  stipulate  to  the  fact 
that  space  is  needed.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  person  in  this  Chamber  or  anyone 
who  works  in  the  Capitol,  not  a  single 
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visitor  who  will  not  a«r^  that  more 
space  is  needed  for  Membets  of  Congress. 
I  think  the  page  boys  if  asked  would 
Tolimteer  the  same  lnfom)p),tion,  for  it  is 
known  to  them  and  knowti  to  everyone 
else.  The  Architect  then  \^  not  telling 
us  anything  new.  We  all  kfew  that  more 
space  was  needed  for  M( 
gress. 
But  the  question  is  hoi 


rs  of  Con- 


much  space. 
Is  the  space  now  in  use  Inow  properly 
used,  and  if  more  spale  is  needed 
where  is  that  space  comlig  from?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  not  ye^  completed  a 
comprehensive  study  that  could  well 
give  this  body  the  inform(  itlon  it  needs. 
At  the  moment  he  cann<|t  tell  us  how 
much  space  is  needed,  he  cannot  tell  us 
where  he  is  going  to  get  aivallable  space 
to  provide  for  our  constiti$ents'  needs  or 
for  our  staff  or  for  anyone  flse.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Architect  said 
when  he  volunteered  this  Jkif  ormation  to 
the  committee  that  the  Comprehensive 
plan  was  still  in  its  infancy  and  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  determine  pre- 
cisely just  what  was  needled  in  the  im- 
mediate and  foreseeable  future.  It  seems 
rather  incredible  to  me  that  a  nation 
that  can  complete  several  trips  to  the 
Moon  caimot  see  fit  to  complete  a  study 
of  congressional  needs  Ijefore  we  are 
asked  for  a  $60  million  anproprlation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  pub- 
lic facilities  and  that  our  constituents 
will  need  the  space.  Undw  the  proposal 
before  us  not  a  single  Inci  of  space  will 
be  made  available  to  ou»  constituents, 
because  aH  of  these  facilities  are  already 
scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  the  Union 
Station  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

Pour  years  ago,  the  irgument  was 
made  that  even  a  theater  was  going  to  be 
made  available.  That  is]  all  out.  The 
Architect  has  already  chaaged  his  mind, 
office  space  will  be  provifled  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  nithing  will  be 
made  available  for  my  constituents  or  for 
those  of  anyone  else. 

The  second  reason  thali  the  Architect 
gave  was  that  the  restoiition  was  im- 
practical, but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  recommendations^of  the  Praeger 
report  that  cost  this  Coiigress  or  this 
Nation  $250,000  was  never;  submitted  for 
a  public  bid.  Therefor^  neither  the 
Architect  nor  anyone  else  knows  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  single  firt^in  the  United 
States  that  will  restore 
however,  bases  his  entire 
fact  that  he  asked  three 
their  opinion  and  the  tl 
said  they  would  not  take  I  on  the  job.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  llrms  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  that  cOuld  have  been 
contacted,  and  it  seems  t«  me  also  that 
if  the  Architect  actually  wanted  a  real 
sounding  of  what  could,  be  done,  he 
should  have  submitted  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front  to  an  op<  n  competitive 
bid  and  then  make  a  final  determination 
on  this  subject  matter. 

Then  the  Architect  alsi>  tells  us  that 
under  restoration  no  space  will  be  made 
available.  Of  course,  no  space  will  be 
made  available  if  it  is  just  restoratltm, 
but  I  think  It  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  the  Architect  to  c(xiduc|  another  study 
to  determine  whether  or  iot  we  can  re- 
store and  at  the  same  timq  proirlde  space. 
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takes  the  position  that  this  can  be  done, 
that  there  can  be  restoration,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  we  can  provide  the 
space  that  is  needed  for 
of  the  United  States.  They 
tend  that  it  could  be  done 
rate  and  for  less  money  tl 
proposed  extension  for  a 
million.  Since  a  study  has  no 
we  will  never  know. 

I  realize  that  most  mine 
made  up,  but  I  still  have  some  questions 
to  ask  and  it  seems  to  me  every  Member 
of  this  House  should  be  asking  the  same 
questions.  Why  is  it  for  example  that  we 
have  here  what  I  think  is  a  beautiful 
model  and  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
West  Front  extension.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim^  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rotbal  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  ad^tional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairaojan.  win  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to]  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chatrmii.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  statement  and  for  the  searching 
inquiry  he  made  during  thej  hearings  aa 
this  i^rticular  issue  in  the  i  subcommit- 
tee. I  wish  to  commend  him. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  th  e  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

May  I  state  that  I  wish  ko  commend 
the  Architect  for  presenting;  to  the  Con- 
gress this  model  and  this  beautiful  pic- 
ture, but  what  he  has  failed  to  do  is 
prepare  something  similar  highlighting 
restoration  with  underground  office  space 
for  congressional  use  in  order  to  give  the 
Members  of  this  House  at  I^st  an  alter- 
nate choice.  I 

The  Members  of  this  Homse  have  not 
been  presented  with  an  altemative.  It 
Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  only  one  side 
Is  being  considered  and  that  the  Archi- 
tect or  everyone  else  is  willing  to  give  us 
answers  to  our  questions  it  least,  not 
one  person  has  volunteered  an  answer. 

Iian.  will  the 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  C 
gentleman  yield  t 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chal 
understand  the  gentleman 
space  on  restoration? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  I  dii 

Mr.  WYMAN.  WtisA 
tion? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  According 
lean  Institute  of  Architects, 
be  restored  and  space  can  be  provided 
underground.  It  could  be  do^e  at  a  price 
that  is  less  than  that  now  c  stimated  for 
extension. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  geuUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  that  throws  lie  $15  mil- 
lion out  of  kilter,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  It  may  thi  ow  it  out  of 
kilter.  But  the  gentleman  must  also  re- 
alize that  it  could  be  possible  to  restore 
and  provide  the  entire  spac^  needed  for 
perhaps  $35  or  $40  million. 

The  truth  of  the  mattei  is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  answer.  It|y  argument 
Is  that  this  Congress  has  not  been  pro- 
vided with  tdtematives.  We  have  not 
been  provided  with  the  studies  necessary 
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to  make  a  finding  of  fact.  If  we  approve 
this,  we  are  going  to  be  appropriating  it 
simply,  because  we  have  already  made  up 
our  minds  to  vote  for  the  extension  and 
nothing  else.  There  are  no  facts  before 
this  Congress.  This  Congress  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  a  finding  of  fact  based  on  the 
information  that  has  been  provided  to  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true,  assuming  it  costs  even  $20  million 
to  restore  the  west  wall,  if  we  want  to 
spend  the  $60  miUion,  which  is  the  esti- 
mate for  extension,  we  would  still  have 
$40  million  there  which  we  could  put  In 
undergroimd  facilities,  for  instance? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  All  of  these  things  are 
possibilities.  My  point  still  is  the  same. 
We  do  not  have  the  basic  information 
to  make  a  judgment  on. 

The  studies  have  not  been  completed. 
My  question  is.  Why  have  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Praeger  report  not  been 
given  out  to  bid?  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  first  thing  an  architect  would  do  in 
order  to  make  a  determination.  Why  has 
a  study  not  been  completed  with  regard 
to  the  space  needs  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress? 

Reference  has  been  made  to  our  con- 
stituents. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Architect  cannot  at  this  time  tell  us 
of  any  space  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  constituents  with  the  extension  of 
the  west  wall  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  study  and  report  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

These  are  the  questions  I  am  asking. 
I  am  also  wondering  why  it  Is  that  we 
do  not  really  have  some  information 
from  the  Architect  that  tells  us  exactly 
what  the  square  footage  cost  Is  going  to 
be  for  construction  and  extension  of  the 
west  front.  Some  have  said  that  it  is 
going  to  be  $368  per  square  foot.  I  heard 
this  morning  that  it  was  $222  per  square 
foot.  But  whatever  it  is.  we  stiU  do  not 
have  that  figure.  We  (mly  know  it  Is 
going  to  cost  $60  million. 

Under  questioning,  the  Architect  also 
admitted  that  it  could  be  more.  If  in- 
flation creeps  even  higher  than  it  is 
today— within  the  next  3  years  it  could 
be  much  more.  He  was  imable  to  make 
a  final  determination  and  quote  a  final 
figure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
mwi.  I  sit  on  the  Military  Construction 
Bubcommittee.  We  have  been  voting  ap- 
propriations for  many  years  without  de- 
manding that  we  get  full  details  on  every 
project  proposed  to  be  constructed  I 
doubt  very  much  if  our  committee  could 
ever  handle  the  work  we  have  to  do  if 
we  had  to  pass  not  only  on  the  cost,  but 
also  on  the  details  that  are  involved 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Scherli,  and  by 
unaiUmous  consent,  Mr.  Rotbal  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  if  in  the  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  any  provisions 
have  been  made  for  parking  facilities  for 
our  constituents  who  are  coming  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  to  visit  the  historic 
buildings? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Judging  from  the  testi- 
mony that  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  can  only  say  that  the  answer 
Is  "No." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  should  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  should  invite  a  number  of  people 
from  our  various  districts  throughout  all 
of  the  50  States  to  come  to  Washington, 
to  view  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  view  the 
various  monuments,  to  come  in  to  see  the 
House  in  session,  and  yet  have  no  place 
for  them  to  park.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  prerequisite,  almost,  so  far 
as  our  deliberations  are  concerned  and 
80  far  as  plans  for  the  Nation's  Capitol 
are  concerned.  We  must  make  some  ar- 
rangements for  parking  facilities  for  our 
people  when  they  come  to  visit  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  I  won- 
der if  he  will  comment  on  the  question  I 
proposed  to  him  before;  that  is,  we  do 
appropriate  money  sis  a  standard  prac- 
tice without  demanding  complete  plans, 
so  why  should  this  project  be  any  dif- 
ferent? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  First  of  all,  I  wish  we 
did  not  appropriate  money  without  hav- 
ing all  of  the  details.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  buy  a  house,  for  ex- 
ample, without  finding  out  exactly  what 
It  would  cost. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof  should  bring  to 
this  fioor  an  expenditure  of  any  funds 
unless  the  committee  loiows  exactly  what 
the  cost  is  going  to  be.  That  is  alll  have 
been  asking  in  this  instance.  I  just  want 
to  know  what  the  facts  are  and  why  it 
is  that  we  must  appropriate  $60  million 
for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man knows  why,  of  course,  we  do  not  do 
this.  We  just  do  not  have  the  time  to  de- 
mand detailed  plans  for  everything  for 
which  we  appropriate  money.  We  have  to 
rely  to  a  very  large  extent  on  our  con- 
fidence in  the  people  who  have  the  job 
of  executing  these  plans. 

Does  the  gentleman  lack  confidence  in 
the  House  leadership,  who  will  have  the 
job  of  passing  on  these  plans?  Will  they 
not  have  something  to  say?  Are  these  not 
people  of  mature  judgment  on  whom  we 
can  rely  to  a  very  large  degree  to  spend 
the  money  wisely  and  to  come  up  with 
good  plans? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  With  aU  due  respect  to 
the  House  leadership,  I  do  not  know  any 
of  them  who  are  architects  or  engineers. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take  the  posi- 
tion they  are  experts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  architects  or 
engineers. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  must  have  all  the  information 
we  can  possibly  get  and  not  just  a  one- 
sided thing  that  has  been  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  House. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Could  I  ask 
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the  gentleman  if  he  Is  opposed  to  this 
plan  on  the  ground  of  esthetics,  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  destroying  a  wall 
with  historic  meaning,  or  on  the  question 
of  expense? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
plan,  because  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
House  does  not  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  make  a  finding  of  fact.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  in  at  least  in 
three  areas  we  do  not  have  the  necessary 
information.  Based  solely  on  that  I  firmly 
beUeve  that  the  House  should  not  make  r\ 
final  determination.  The  House  should 
approve  my  amendment  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  back  up  a  little  bit  and 
take  another  good  look  at  it.  We  should 
get  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  bring 
us  the  information  we  want.  After  he  does 
that,  if  all  indications  are  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  I  will  then  support  it. 

But  I  will  not  support  it  until  such  time 
as  I  am  convinced  that  every  avenue  has 
been  explored  and  that  aU  information 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Congress 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  WeU,  what  the 
gentleman  Is  really  saying  is  that  he 
wants  to  study  this  whole  program  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  years 
Is  the  gentleman  really  saying.  "Let  us 
study  it  for  another  4  or  5  years?" 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 

ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  told  that  this  matter  has  been  going 
on  and  on  for  years.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  show  for  it  is  that  several  re- 
ports that  have  been  made,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  none  of  these  re- 
ports have  been  foUowed  through the 

recommendations  of  the  Praeger  report 
for  example,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  have 
never  been  submitted  to  bid. 

I  think  we  should  let  the  construction 
firms  of  this  Nation  determine  whether 
or  not  they  can  restore  the  west  front 
and  for  how  much  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  that  not 
cost  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  do  that' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  point  Is  that  we 
have  already  expended  $250,000  for  that 
particular  report  and  we  wind  up  putting 
it  in  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ckoer- 

BERG) . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  might  point  out 
that  you  cannot  put  a  report  out  for  bid 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
more  question.  The  gentleman  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  not 
serving  the  consUtuents.  iTie  gentle- 
man understands  we  cannot  have  a 
buUding  here  that  is  built  primarily  to 
serve  all  208  million  people  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  daily  operations  serve  the  con- 
stituents, and  providing  this  extra  space 
will  enable  us  to  do  our  job  better.  Our 
subcommittees  on  the  Committee  <m  Ap- 
propriations need  more  room  and  the 
full  committee  needs  more  room.  iTie 
gentleman  knows  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  tremendous 
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space  problem,  particularly  now  that  we 
are  opening  our  hearings  and  Inrlting 
the  public  in.  This  problem,  I  am  sure, 
i£  going  to  increaae  in  the  future. 

Are  we  not  here  to  serve  the  constitu- 
ents? Is  that  not  our  Job? 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  That  is  our  Job,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  all  stipiilated  to  the  fact 
that  more  space  is  needed.  I  have  said 
that  before.  Even  the  page  boys  can  tell 
us  that. 

But  how  much  is  needed,  and  how 
much  is  needed  for  the  future?  That  is 
the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  firmly  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  we  go  ahead 
with  the  extension  of  this  west  front  of 
the  Capitol.  We  can  go  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  if 
we  want  to,  and  we  will  find  this  kind 
of  debate  has  taken  place  every  time. 

We  went  through  this  on  the  question 
of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  now 
we  do  not  find  anyone  that  I  know  of 
who  takes  any  exception  to  the  action 
we  took  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  our  subcommittee 
have  been  going  through  this,  and  we 
by  a  substantial  majority  believe  that 
the  Building  Commission  is  right.  Now, 
who  are  the  members  of  the  Building 
Commission? 

The  members  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
minority  leader  of  ttie  Senate.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  concerned  Americans 
interested  in  being  sure  that  the  uses  and 
activities  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  which 
they  have  a  responsibility  and  we  have 
a  responsibility  can  be  adequately  and 
properly  carried  out  In  the  future  as  this 
Nation  grows. 

This  bxiilding  has  grown  with  the 
country,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  very 
few  of  us  here  who  are  in  some  position 
of  responsibility  who  will  be  here  to  use 
the  necessary  new  facilities  that  are 
going  to  be  made  available.  They  are  not 
for  us;  they  are  for  those  who  are  going 
to  come  after  us.  They  are  to  provide  the 
kind  of  service  that  is  necessary  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  absolute  confi- 
dence in  this  Building  Commission.  I 
have  absolute  confidence  that  they  are 
going  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  find  it 
completely  inconsistent  to  spend  15,  20. 
or  $30  million — we  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  Is — to  restore  a  wall  and  get 
absolutely  nothing  for  it  except  a  restored 
wall,  when  for  a  little  additional  money 
we  can  have  this  additional  space. 

I  am  certainly  not  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  to  preserve  that  par- 
ticular wall  because  it  Is  the  last  wall 
of  the  Capitol.  This  Capitol  has  grown 
as  the  Nation  has  grown,  and  it  is  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  grow  as  the  Nation 
grows;  and  you  can  take  this  model  right 
here  part  by  part  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened as  we  have  grown. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  w^nt  to  say  that 
I  am  for  this,  and  I  beUdve  it  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  future  generstlans  that 
we  take  this  actkn  now.  I  have,  u  I  said,' 
complete  confidence  In  the  Building 
Commission  that  what  they  do  after  we 
make  these  approprtatlofs  will  be  the 
right  thing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chalknan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  ylild  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  just  wait  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  whole- 
heartedly endorsing  the  west  front  ex- 
tension. It  makes  sense  fflom  every  rea- 
sonable standpoint,  It  seems  to  me. 

We  do  need  the  space.  It  will  not  de- 
tract from  the  Capitol.  It  Is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman fTom  Michigan  has  said,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  growth  of  the  Capitol. 
This  great  Nation  needs  a  Capitol  that  Is 
more  adequate  than  It  is  today,  and  this 
will  make  it  more  adequart^.  It  Is  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  work 
here  and  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  come  to  Washington  on  busi- 
ness and  as  visitors. 

It  is  imreas<xiable  that  r  re  should  deny 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  this  extinslon  of  the 
Capites.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  work 
can  proceed  and  that  tlie  amendment 
will  be  soimdly  defeated. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  til  uik  my  chair- 
man. 

Let  me  say  again  I  fln(  it  completely 
inconsistent  to  spend  rtKH^y  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  wall  to  the  tune  of  maybe 
$30  million,  although  we  have  no  idea 
what  it  wUl  be  exactly,  and  which  will 
give  us  no  additional  sMice  for  that 
{imount  of  expenditure  vhen  we  know 
that  we  can  spend  a  Ititle  additional 
money  and  provide  for  t  great  deal  of 
additional  room  to  mee  our  growing 
needs. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  |tll  may  I  com- 
mend the  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  participated  in  thlsidebate  on  the 
high  qxiallty  of  their  Presentation.  I 
think  most  of  the  polits  have  been 
covered  that  can  be  cover  d,  and  I  think 
they  have  been  covered  w«  U. 

I  would  like  to  touct  upon  a  few 
points  and  my  point  of  vi(  w  as  I  see  this 
situation. 

I  think  I  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions that  every  Speaker  before  me 
had  reached  during  the  past  10  to  15 
years,  that  is,  that  it  woiUH  be  very  fool- 
ish if  we  undertook  simpl*  to  drill  a  few 
holes  in  the  west  front,  winch  is  not  good 
construction  and  was  narer  good  con- 
struction, as  I  imderst^d  it — it  was 
constructed  out  of  sandstone  from  near- 
by Virginia  and  filled  fiil  of  mortar— 
and  then  do  a  paint  job  over  it  so  that 
you  can  see  nothing  of  thte  original  west 
front.  That  is  exactly  ttie  proposition 
that  has  been  put  to  the  <  tommisslon  for 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  Commission  acted  m  the  Praeger 
report.  Here  Is  the  action  signed  unani- 
mously by  the  Commission  on  the  Prae- 
ger report,  and  it  is  signed  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sli  ce  we  have  to 
do  something  about  the  west  front,  we 
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ought  to  do  the  thing  that  will  give  us 
the  greatest  service.  If  there  Is  any- 
body In  the  Congress  that  knows  there 
Is  a  tremendous  demand  for  space,  it  is  I. 
I  believe  I  have  had  more  requests  from 
Members  of  Congress  on  th^  question  of 
space  than  on  any  other  subject.  Now, 
it  Is  true  thistls  not  going  to  solve  all  of 
those  problems,  but  it  Is  gblng  to  fur- 
nish some  relief.  It  is  go^g  to  enable 
some  of  the  committees  and  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  members  of  the  lead- 
ership who  have  space  in  various  office 
buildings  to  consolidate  over  here.  That 
will  be  of  some  help.  It  Is  ^ing  to  en- 
able ranking  committee  members  who 
have  business  off  the  floor  to  have  space 
over  here.  We  do  not  even  h|ive  space  for 
the  ranking  member  of  th^  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is  going  to  enable  tis  to  pro- 
vide space  for  common-use  work  areas 
for  Members.  j 

You  know,  the  so-called  Epard  of  Edu- 
cation Room  is  in  use  right  now  by  a 
Member.  I  have  never  used  it  as  a  private 
room,  as  Mr.  Raybiun  did  before  me.  I 
have  let  It  out  to  Members  for  luncheons 
and  for  private  meetings;  and  pubUc 
meetings  or  whatever  the^  wanted  it 
for,  Just  as  I  have  the  Speaker's  dining 
room  and  just  eib  I  have  the  EF-lOO  room 
down  on  the  floor  below.       F 

We  always  have  more  requests  than  we 
can  possibly  meet.  These  a^e  legitimate 
requests  for  the  use  of  rtoms  In  the 
Capitol.  I 

I  look  upon  this  situation  just  exactly 
as  does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  tram  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 
This  Capitol  was  not  built  simply  as  a 
m<»iumait,  a  great  national  shrine  de- 
voted to  the  Congress.  ThW  Capitol  is  a 
working,  growing  organization  of  a  work- 
ing, growing  nation.  This  I  Government 
has  grown  many  times  slnc^  the  Capitol 
was  originally  built.  This  Capitol  has 
been  changed  at  least  a  dozen  times 
since  the  original  plans  Were  drawn, 
and  the  original  Capitol  wa«  built. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  when  George 
Stewart  died,  I  went  to  "Oerrt"  Ford, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I  said 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  "We 
do  not  want  a  political  architect  up 
here."  The  Architect,  as  yoiiknow.  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  qf  the  United 
States.  I  said,  "I  hope  the  President  will 
give  the  job  to  a  great  architect." 

The  distinguished  minorijty  leader  re- 
ported back  to  me  that  he  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  President  li  the  United 
States,  who  has,  as  I  said,  tl  e  appointing 
authority,  and  the  Presllent  of  the 
United  States  had  said  that^e  has  askeo 
the  most  distingiiished  arcl  litectural  as- 
sociations in  the  United  Sates  to  sub- 
mit names  of  five  outstandi  ag  architects 
from  rmong  the  architects  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  he  would  pidk  one  of  the 
five. 

That  Is  how  our  present  Architect. 
George  White,  was  selected.  He  is  an 
outstanding  architect,  and  an  outstand- 
ing engineer.  There  is  no  o)  le — no  one — 
and  I  would  like  to  have  soi  nebody  try — 
can  get  a  lump-sum  bid  ur  der  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Praeger  rep»rt.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible.  The  Architect  has 
looked  at  It,  and  he  has  asked  other 
architects  and  other  engir  eering  firms 
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and  other  construction  firms  about  It. 
But  we  have  come  to  the  crossroads.  We 
have  to  take  care  of  our  Capitol  Building. 
Why  do  we  not  take  care  of  it  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  give  us  some  extras,  Just  as 
we  did  when  we  faced  the  financial  crisis 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  President 
Lincoln  said,  "Go  ahead  and  finish  our 
Nation's  Capitol."  And  they  built  the 
Capitol,  and  as  I  remember,  finished  the 
Capit(^  when  we  were  in  the  Civil  War. 
And  with  every  good  respect,  I  ask  for  an 
affirmative  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  and  for  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROYBAL)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  cer- 
tain factual  situations  all  would  admit 
to,  whether  we  oppose  the  extension  or 
whether  we  are  for  restoration.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  that  something  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  procrastinated  year  after 
year  after  year.  I  bring  this  up  only  be- 
cause I  see  it  every  single  day.  If  any  of 
the  Members  have  any  doubt  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  then  I  invite  them. 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  to  come  to  my 
office  and  see  the  massive  scaffolding  that 
Is  erected  there  to  maintain  the  west 
front  of  the  building  while  we  dillydally 
around. 

No.  2:  De  we  need  any  space?  The  dls- 
tingiiished  l^^eaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert).  I  think  has 
fully  emphasized  the  need  for  space.  Let 
me  do  it  a  little  differently.  For  8  years 
I  ducked  the  responsibility  of  being  on 
the  House  Building  Commission,  while 
others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  served  us 
on  that  Building  Commission.  The 
Speaker  asked  me  to  serve  on  it  because 
he  stdd  the  overwhelming  demand  for 
more  spskce  requires  that  somebody  in 
the  leadership  on  our  side  serve  on  that 
Commission.  So  I  accepted.  Believe  me,  it 
has  been  an  eye-opener. 

I  have  100  letters  In  this  file  from 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  asking 
me  to  help  them  get  more  space  over  and 
above  the  suite  that  is  assigned  to  them. 
Now  It  is  an  awfully  hard  thing  to  do  to 
turn  down  about  two  out  of  three,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  any  more  space  to 
give  out.  even  with  the  Congressional 
Hotel,  which  the  Congress  recently 
acquired. 

This  year.  If  I  recall  correctly,  half  of 
the  committees  in  the  House  wanted 
more  space.  We  were  not  able  to  go  along 
with  every  request  because  we  had 
equally  pressing  requests  from  individual 
Members  and  other  groups.  There  Is  just 
no  question  but  what  we  need  more 
space. 

Now  let  us  ask  this  question.  Will  res- 
toration of  that  wall  add  one  square  foot 
of  additional  space?  The  answer  Is  "No." 
All  they  would  do  is  tear  out  the  wall, 
rebuild  another  wall,  and  we  end  up  with 
the  same  space.  If  we  extend  as  has  been 
recommended,  as  I  recan  the  figure  we 
would  get  270,000  more  square  feet.  Be- 
lieve me,  whether  It  is  for  committees 
or  the  leadership,  for  Members,  or  for 
the  public,  we  need  more  space.  Exten- 
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sion  of  the  west  front  Is  one  reasonable, 
rational  way  in  wiilch  to  get  It. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
we  can  get  a  firm  bid  on  the  restoratian. 
whether  we  can  get  a  firm  bid  on  the 
extension.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  raised  the  question.  Why  does 
the  Architect  not  go  out  and  get  a  firm 
bid  on  the  restoration? 

A  firm  bid  cannot  be  obtained  from 
any  contractor  if  there  is  no  money  in 
the  pot  for  them  to  build  it.  if  they  get 
the  award.  We  have  to  have  the  money 
or  the  appropriatlcMi  first.  As  soon  as  we 
make  up  our  minds  whether  It  Is  $20 
million  or  more  for  the  restoration,  or 
$58  million  more  for  the  extension,  then 
we  can  go  out  and  get  actual  bids.  There 
is  no  question  about  it:  We  can  get  a 
c<Hnpetltive,  firm  bid  on  the  extension. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  cannot  get 
a  firm,  competitive  bid  on  a  restoration. 
In  order  to  try  to  get  some  figure,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  went  to  three 
recognized  construction  firms  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  siurounding 
area,  and  none  of  them  would  give  any 
precise  figure,  and  there  are  some  good 
reasons  why. 

Those  of  the  Members  who  have  been 
in  my  office — and  there  are  other  similar 
offices — have  observed  that  the  ceiling 
Is  sloping  from  the  top  down  to  a  point 
about  10  or  15  feet  high.  If  the  one  wall 
is  taken  out,  all  of  that  celling  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  taken  down,  too,  and  that 
is  a  very  difficult  engineering  construc- 
tion job.  That  am(»ig  other  reasons  Is 
why  we  cannot  get  a  firm  bid,  because 
these  construction  people  are  not  ac- 
customed today  to  dealing  with  that 
complicated  kind  of  a  restoration  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  an  ordinary  Job  where  a 
wall  is  taken  down  and  there  remains  a 
fiat  ceiling.  It  is  a  difficult,  unusual  con- 
struction job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  summarize 
on  this  point,  I  think  we  can  get  a  firm 
competitive  bid  for  extension.  It  is  highly 
unlikely,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
get  a  firm  competitive  bid  for  restoration. 
Oh,  yes,  they  will  do  it  at  cost-plus,  but 
they  will  not  tell  you  whether  the  cost 
will  be  $15  million  or  $18  million  or  $30 
million. 

Oh,  yes,  they  will  do  it  on  a  cost-plus 
basis  with  no  firm  ccmtractual  figure. 
Under  this  setup  no  one  loiows  what  the 
ultimate  cost  will  be  for  restoration. 

Now  the  question  has  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  whether  we  want  to  Just 
preserve  that  sandstone  west  front.  I 
think  everybody  recognizes  that  it  is  not 
the  right  kind  of  substance  or  surface 
for  us  to  have  on  that  side  of  the  Capitol. 
Some  people  argue  that  it  ought  to  be 
preserved  because  It  is  the  last  original 
part  of  the  Capitol.  That  argument,  I 
might  add,  was  made  at  the  time  we  were 
debating  here  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
with  the  east  front,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  those  days, 
when  that  struggle  went  on,  sent  out  a 
newsletter  dated  January  27.  1958,  and 
here  is  what  It  said.  After  condemning 


the  proposed  extension  of  the  east  front, 
then  they  wrote  this  in  their  memo: 

It  U  beUeved  that  the  space  requirements 
eould  be  better  flUed  at  far  lew  co«t  by  leav- 
ing the  East  Prosit  alMie  and  Instead  de- 
veloping a  proposed  actaeme  ioc  ezpaneton  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Apparently  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  were  not  too  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  the  west  front  in 
1958.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  their  own 
memo  they  urged  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  activity  oi  the  west  front. 
I  do  not  understand  how  they  have  had 
a  change  of  heart. 

I  might  bring  up  another  question. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cham- 

BERLAIH) . 

Mr.  CHAMBEIUiAIN.  Mr.  Chahroan, 
on  this  point  about  the  architects  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  I  would  like  to 
relate  briefiy  that  within  the  last  2  weeks 
I  had  two  architects  from  my  hometown 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  visit  me  in  Washington 
on  another  matter.  We  were  having  lunch 
in  the  House  Restaurant  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  what  an  awful  thing  It 
was  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. I  suggested  that  after  lunch  I  take 
them  around  and  show  them  what  we  had 
been  discussing.  I  showed  them  the  east 
fnmt  and  I  showed  them  the  condition 
of  the  west  front  and  I  suggested  they  go 
outside  and  look  around  a  bit.  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  my  colleague  that  after  they 
got  home  I  received  a  letter  stating  that 
after  looking  into  the  situation  and  eye- 
balling  the  Capitol  building  they  would 
recommend  that  we  go  ahead  and  build 
the  west  front  extension. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  the  same 
point  that  we  ought  to  go  for  exten- 
sion and  not  restoration,  I  have  a  copy 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  signed  by  Elmer  E. 
Botsal,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Botsal  the 
treasurer  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  endorses  the  recommendation 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  This  man 
is  an  officer,  an  elected  offlcCT  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude.  We 
need  the  space.  Scmiething  has  to  be  done, 
and  when  we  look  at  the  return  on  the 
expenditure,  we  get  far  more  braiefit  from 
an  extension  where  we  get  some  space 
than  we  do  for  a  restoration  where  we 
end  up  with  not  one  extra  square  foot  of 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  we  agree  with  the  committee,  and 
that  we  disapprove  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  It  is  with  some  hesita- 
tion that  I  take  the  floor  Immediately 
after  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  would  hope  that  I  could  be  very  rea- 
sonable In  my  approach  to  the  Issue  be- 
fore us.  I  cannot  argue  with  the  fact  ihat 
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we  need  space.  I  do  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  will  provide  va  ade- 
quate space. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
White  is  a  competent  cu-chitect.  I  think 
he  is  a  very  competent  architect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  with 
those  who  would  say  that  some  of  us 
who  are  advocating  restoration  might  be 
just  a  little  addled  in  our  thinking.  I 
would  like  to  base  on  my  argument,  if  I 
thought  It  was  wise,  entirely  on  that 
alone,  because  I  think  that  old  gray  wall 
shoiild  be  preserved.  But,  I  know  this 
body  and  that  is  not  the  most  telling 
argument  that  can  be  made. 

We  need  space,  but  how  much  are  we 
willing  to  pay  for  that  space?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  telling  us 
that  we  have  to  show  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  this  country.  The  people  are 
clamoring  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  show  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  dili- 
gently working  to  see  to  it  that  we  pro- 
duce a  budget  which  is  consistent  with 
fiscal  responsibility.  Every  subcommittee 
is  applying  itself  as  It  has  never  applied 
itself  before,  addressing  itself  to  this 
matter  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

How  much  should  we  pay  for  ofiQce 
space.  The  FBI  building  will  cost  $68 
per  square  foot.  The  Raybum  Building 
cost  $50  per  square  foot.  General  ofllce 
space  in  this  country  costs  $20  per  square 
foot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  meas- 
ured my  limer  office,  my  private  office, 
mind  you,  in  the  Raybum  Building.  My 
office  Is  approximately  22  feet  by  16  feet, 
which  makes  352  square  feet.  Two  figures 
have  been  tossed  aroimd  here  as  to  the 
cost.  One  is  $222  per  square  foot.  That  is 
the  actual  space,  the  actual  square  foot- 
age that  will  be  Involved  if  extension  is 
approved.  The  other  is  $368  per  square 
foot,  which  is  the  usable  office  space 
within  the  proposed  projection  of  the 
west  front. 

Using  my  office  as  an  example,  that 
much  simce,  an  office  of  22  by  16  at  $222 
per  square  foot  would  cost  $77,922.  Let 
us  use  the  other  figure.  Let  us  use  $368 
per  square  foot.  It  would  cost  $129,536. 

Let  us  bring  the  analogy  into  this 
Chamber.  This  morning  I  measured  the 
table  at  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey)  Is  sitting.  That  table  is  41  inches 
wide  and  144  inches  long.  It  holds  41 
square  feet.  Using  the  $222  per  square 
foot  figure,  that  would  come  to  $9,102. 
That  much  square  footage  as  repre- 
sented by  that  table  costs  $9,102.  Or,  if 
we  use  the  $368  per  square  foot  figure,  it 
would  come  to  $15,088. 

Let  us  bring  it  just  a  little  closer.  To 
my  left  Is  a  small  table.  It  is  a  very  smtdl 
table.  Let  us  imagine  that  It  is  Just  a 
small  portion  of  this  proposed  extension 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  This  table  which 
I  have  measured,  is  42  inches  long  and 
28  inches  wide.  It  contains  8.16  square 
feet.  At  $222  per  square  foot,  that  space 
would  cost  $1,811.52.  If  we  used  the  other 
figure  of  $368  per  square  foot,  that  small 
space  which  you  see  in  the  well  of  the 
House  would  cost  $3,002.88. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  too  much  for 
office  space. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired] 

Mr.  BEIjL.  Mr.  Chainjian,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chtlrman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ob  ectlon  Is  heard. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chali  man,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  was  previously  in  the  well  for  his 
statement.  I  agree  very  much  with  what 
has  been  said. 

I  believe  the  Importrnt  thing  to  re- 
member Is  timing  and  priority.  One  of 
the  things  we  have  ajkew  this  after- 
noon, is  timing  and  prioi  Itles. 

We  are  asking  the  p€pple  of  our  con- 
stituencies to  tighten  thtir  belts,  to  econ- 
omize on  all  Federal  projects,  because 
we  are  fearful  of  inflation  and  a  possible 
tax  increase,  and  yet  now  we  are  going 
to  spend  $60  million  to  ^large  the  Capi- 
tol. I  believe  the  timingi  is  wrong. 

We  are  cutting  baci  funds  for  the 
handicapped,  funds  for  compensatory 
education,  and  we  are  cutting  back  funds 
on  many  other  important  programs  and 
telling  people  we  have  t<^  save  money  and 
cut  the  budget,  and  yet  now  we  are  going 
to  spend  It  on  enlarging  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bellive  we  have  our 
priorities  and  our  timin  j  completely  out 
of  balance  with  the  ne©  Is  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  CI  airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  U  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  shoul  3  like  to  observe 
to  the  gentleman  that  i  problem  arises 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  i  crumbling  west 
wall.  It  is  shored  up.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  strengthening  it.  It  so 
happens  that  it  might  t  ip  over.  It  might 
fall  down. 

If  we  have  to  do  that  and  we  have  to 
spend  at  least  $20  milll  )n  on  It,  then  If 
we  spend  something  mi  >re  than  that  to 
get  the  space  needed,  or  e  cannot  use  the 
flgvu-es  the  gentleman  ised  in  his  dia- 
gram. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  I  am  n<  t  mistaken,  that 
wall  has  been  cnunblii  g  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ch  ilrman,  will  ttae 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  U>  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  It  has  been  for 
25  years  that  the  west  wall  has  alleged 
been  ready  to  fall. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  waU  has  been  cnmi- 
bling  for  about  25  yeai  s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  was  allegedly  so 
bad  that  planes  were  n  )t  allowed  to  fly 
over  the  Capitol  for  fe-ir  the  vibration 
would  cause  a  collapse.  But  planes  have 
flown  over  the  Capitol  and  the  wall  Is 
still  standing. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  t<  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  brieve  the  gentle- 
man from  California  h^s  put  this  thing 
back  into  balance.  BasicBlly  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  is  thi3:  We  have  a  csir 
which  needs  some  repair,  and  It  Is  being 
proposed  that  we  trade;  it  in  and  get  a 
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Cadillac.  Why  not  fix  It  up  where  It  needs 
fixing? 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  . . 

be  deteriorating  from  atmosphere,  and 
one  of  these  days  It  will  have  to  be  fixed 
up.  Are  we  going  to  add  On  space  or  re- 
pair it?  Let  us  repair  It  ait  the  cheapest 
possible  price. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  certainly  co  ncur. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I 

I  do  not  suppose  very  niany  of  us  have 
open  minds  at  this  posturfe,  but  I  believe 
a  most  eminent  observation  was  made 
Just  now.  We  have  to  Reestablish  our 
priorities. 

We  will  always  be  in 
my  friends  and  colleague 
this  extension  is  finished, 
will  still  need  more  space, 

We  needed  more  spai 
for  the  books  in  the  lib 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Sena 

Contrary  to  what  my 
nent  minority  leader  sayi 
will  be  thousands  of  feet 
down  there,  if  restoration  is  made.  We  do 
not  have  those  facts  before  us.  But  no 
plans  on  restoration.  As  Mr.  Roybal  said 
earlier,  the  pressure  is  on  for  extension, 
and  we  are  denied  plans  on  space  in 
restoration.  There  will  b^  space.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  11  Is. 

Eight  years  ago,  when]  I  came  to  the 
89th  Congress,  we  had  Jiist  finished  the 
$125  million  Raybum  building  to  allevi- 
ate a  space  problem.  ItTls  a  beautiful 
building.  The  gentleman  from  Masssuihu- 
setts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  says  s^. 

Just  last  year,  we  began  moving  into 
an  8-story  building,  the  former  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  It  is  a  beautiful  hotel 
with  30,000  or  40.000  square  feet  of  us- 
able space.  We  just  got  oiir  proliferating 
subcommittees  going  in 
now  we  have  14  of  them, 
yet  none  of  them  relate  tl 
of  today  to  our  Insistance 
ing  extensions  on  compi 
consumption  habits  such 
if  this  Capitol  is  extended 

Here  we  are  telling 
this  country  that  we  are  sick  and  tired  of 
inflation,  sustain  vetos  on  REA  programs, 
that  we  are  tired  of  money  going  down 
the  drain.  Yet  we  want  to  spend  $58  mil- 
lion for  our  unsatiable  demand  for  office 
space  Just  8  years  after  spending  $160 
million  for  the  Raybum  Building,  and 
even  while  we  have  yet  to  fill  the  old 
Congressional  Hotel  space, 

If  we  have  any  sense  we 
our  priorities,  vote  for  th  Is  amendment, 
so  that  this  bill  can  go  forward,  and  we 
can  legislate  parks  and  grass  and  trees 
around  this  Capitol  to 
precious  little  open  space 
can  remain,  and  decentralize  this  Gov- 
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see  that  what 
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country  rather 
it  here  In  the 


emment  to  the  rest  of  the 
than  keep  concentrating 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  lp>m  Wyoming 
for  his  timely  remarks 

It  occurs  to  me  that  msjybe  the  people 
in  his  State  and  mine  mif  ht  not  be  bet- 
ter off  If  we  had  less  Government  office- 
crats  around   here.  We  already  have  so 
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many  Government  edicts  that  the  sheep 
In  Wyoming  and  Idaho  are  being  gob- 
bled up  by  the  coyotes — the  extension  of 
this  office — may  only  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  Government  to  make 
more  edicts  and  do  nothing  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  majority  leader,  I  am  on 
the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
US.  Capitol.  I  have  listened  to  this 
argument  today  and,  as  I  recall,  the 
same  argimients  were  made  In  1957 
when  there  was  terrific  opposition  to 
the  east  front.  And  you  look  at  the 
east  front  today.  I  think  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful. 

I  have  been  to  Congress  now  for  11 
terms.  I  think  I  am  a  sentimentalist,  to  be 
truthful.  I  have  always  gotten  a  thrill 
out  of  seeing  the  cadets  on  the  plains  of 
West  Potat  ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  When 
I  go  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
I  get  a  terrific  feeling.  But  I  get  the 
greatest  thrill  of  all  every  time  I  see  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  and  its 
dome.  Whenever  I  am  in  an  airplane  over 
the  city.  I  see  that  dome  and  it  Inspires 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Capitol  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  United  States,  as  much  as  the 
flag  Itself. 

So  I  thhik  the  Issue  far  transcends 
priorities.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the 
west  front  out  here  is  crumbltog.  We 
have  been  arguing  about  It  now  for  many, 
many  years,  and  I  have  heard  the  de- 
bates, and  the  different  potots  that  have 
been  raised.  One  man  says  that  we  ought 
to  dig  down  below  the  west  front  and  use 
the  ground  beneath  the  building  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Raybum  Building, 
I  guess,  is  the  most  expensive  building 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  originally 
had  about  a  $55  million  bid,  and  It  went 
to  $120  million  by  the  time  they  com- 
pleted it. 

Why  was  that?  They  had  not  read  the 
water  tables  right,  the  fact  that  there 
ta  water  imdemeath  here.  The  same 
thtag  Is  true  of  the  Capitol.  "Hie  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  now  from  experi- 
ence they  know  tiiey  cannot  go  down 
below  the  Capitol  and  build  down  there. 
They  cannot  go  below  the  Capitol  for 
the  same  reason  they  had  difficulty  with 
the  Raybum  Building.  That  was  done  at 
a  tremendous  cost.  They  had  to  put  a 
cradle  down  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  do  the 
same  thing  here. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  the 
parking  space.  We  will  have  a  Visitors' 
Center  nearby  that  the  gentleman  from 
BUnois  is  an  expert  on,  that  Is  in 
process. 

I  believe  the  bids  are  out,  and  we  hope 
It  is  finished  and  c<xnpleted  by  the  200th 
anniversary  of  this  great  Nation.  So 
there  is  going  to  be  ample  parking  space 
for  everybody  here. 

As  I  said.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  We  have  all  criticized  for  so 
many  years  the  former  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  They  said  he  was  political,  that 
be  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress  who 


had  been  defeated  and  he  was  appointed 
to  be  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  And  now 
the  Speaker  has  explained  to  you  how 
the  new  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was 
appointed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sit  on  the  Commission, 
and  I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Architect.  He  comes  in  with  the 
program,  he  presents  the  program,  he 
tells  us  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  then 
he  makes  a  recommendation.  I  am  not 
an  architect,  but  I  believe  he  is  compe- 
tent by  Uie  manner  and  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  chosen  for  the 
job,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
chosen.  So  when  he  tells  me  we  ought  to 
have  an  extension  of  Uie  west  front — and 
he  has  made  a  study  of  it — I  believe  him. 

I  know  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Amer- 
ican Architects'  Association  and  thou- 
sands of  architects  were  opposed  to  it. 
But  after  that,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architecture  did  send  a  letter  out,  and 
for  the  most  part,  they  had  reversed  their 
feeling  on  it.  "Riey  have  reversed  their 
feeling  on  it,  some  of  the  really  great 
architects  of  America,  because  they  have 
confidence  in  George  White  and  have 
changed  their  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  have  confidence 
in  him  and  they  are  in  the  business,  why 
should  we  not  have  confidence  to  this 
man? 

As  we  look  at  the  bulldtog  here,  there 

are  many  of  us  who  think  this  was  U^e 

origtoal  bulldtog  itself.  Well,  the  orlgtoal 

building,  of  course,  was  only  a  part  of 

what  we   have   here.   It   was   built   by 

Bulfinch,  to  whom  we  in  Massachusetts 

fh&ve  so  much  great  pride,  because  we 

/have  so  many  of  his  buildings.  And  then 

'they  put  the  dome  mi.  We  have  seen  the 

/  picture  from  the  1840's,  and  the  dome 

I  that  was  on  the  Capitol;  it  looked  like  a 

I  monstrosity,  and  it  looked  like  it  was 

absolutely  out  of  place. 

Then  to  the  1860's  they  added  the 
wings.  So  bit  by  bit  the  building  has  been 
built.  Then  to  1957  we  had  the  great 
argument  on  the  east  front. 

I  think  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  go  along 
with  the  reccnunendations  of  the  archi- 
tect. I  think  he  is  a  tremendously  able, 
and  competent  man  appototed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  hired 
him  to  do  the  work.  This  is  his  recran- 
mendatlon.  He  knows  far  taxxe  about  the 
subject  than  we  do. 

MOTTOIT    OFPERBD    BT    MX.    CASET    OP   TSZAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  we  can  get  some  Idea  of  how 
many  want  to  speak  and  limit  the  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendmait  and  any  amendments 
thereto  end  to  25  mtoutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

FKEFSKKNTUI.    IfOTIOK    OVTESKD    BT    IIS.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  <Io 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Bouse  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  claiwc  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 


listened  to  the  House  leadership,  all 
pleading  for  more  space.  There  is  one 
good  way  to  get  more  office  space  to  this 
or  any  other  bulldtog  around  the  Capi- 
tol, and  that  is  to  abolish  a  few  of  the 
subcommittees,  the  duplicating  fun  com- 
mittees, the  jotot  committees,  and  the 
select  committees.  If  we  want  space,  the 
effective  way  to  get  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  siirplus  warm  bodies  around 
this  place.  Ihen  there  will  be  no  need 
to  spend  $60  million,  $80  million,  or  $100 
million  for  more  space. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  very  briefly.  I 
have  only  5  mtoutes,  and  I  had  to  offer  a 
preferential  motion  to  get  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  is  di- 
recting his  remarks  at  me,  I  made  no 
mention  of  space  whatsoever.  I  merely 
think  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  so  often  been  made  reference 
to  as  a  Cadillac,  ought  to  be  the  flnest 
bulldtog  to  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  speak  for  more  space, 
but  his  two  predecessors  did. 

I  do  not  mtend  to  buy  a  pig  to  a  poke 
here  today,  and  that  is  what  is  being 
proposed  in  this  deal  the  leadership  is 
asking  us  to  approve  today. 

On  Ihursday,  March  1, 1973,  when  this 
subject  was  before  the  subcommittee  for 
hearings,  Mr.  Roybal  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  I  am  looking  at  thte  strictly 
from  the  standpoint  that  I  would  view  a 
personal  matter.  I  dont  think  I  would  buy 
a  four-bedroom  house  on  preliminary  plans 
alone.  I  think  I  would  enter  Into  a  ccm tract 
only  when  I  saw  the  llnal  plans.  What  we 
are  doing  here,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Is  that 
we  are  putUng  In  $60  million  Into  schematic 
drawings  and  not  the  final  plans. 

Mr.  Whtix  (the  Architect) .  That  is  true. 

What  are  you  asktog  us  to  do  here? 
Buy  a  pig  to  a  poke? 
Mr.    WYMAN.    Will    the    genUeman 

yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  toterior  or  whatever  goes  into 
this  wm  be  determtoed  by  the  l^>eaker 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Jotot  committee 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what?  We  have  an 
office  bulldtog  called  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. A  Speaker  and  the  committee  was 
tovolved  to  that.  Someone  criticixed  the 
gentlei-nan  from  Calif cwTiia  (Mr.  Roy- 
bal) a  little  while  ago  because  he  sug- 
gested a  further  study  of  this  deal.  If 
there  had  been  more  study  and  If  per- 
haps the  membership  of  the  House  had 
been  taken  tato  consideration,  we  might 
not  have  had  a  Raybum  bulldtog  that 
started  out  to  cost  $65  million  and  wound 
up  cDsttog  $130  million. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  It.  There  are  firm 
plans  for  furniture,  yes,  for  furniture 
and  draperies,  and  so  forth,  there  are 
firm  plans  for  that,  but  there  are  no  firm 
plans  for  the  Capitol  extension  itself. 
We  do  not  know  here  this  afternoon  how 
many  offices  are  to  be  to  that  extension 
of  the  Capitol,  what  kind  of  offices  they 
will  be.  or  whether  they  will  even  be 
offices.  They  might  stick  to  a  restaurant 
before  they  get  through,  or  a  bowling 
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alley,  or  something  of  that  kind — we  do 
not  know. 

Here  Is  a  propaganda  letter  from  the 
leadership  that  was  distributed  here  to- 
day, and  with  it  is  a  photograph — I  do 
not  know  which  one  of  our  leaders  took 
It.  Perhaps  all  three  of  them  got  into  the 
act,  with  one  of  them  holding  the  cam- 
era, another  sighting  it,  and  the  third 
one  pulling  the  shutter.  I  do  not  know. 

It  intrigues  me  to  see  all  of  the  leader- 
ship, the  speaker,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  all  backing  a  drive  of 
this  kind  to  spend  $60  million  at  a  time 
when  we  ought  to  be  cutting  down  on 
expenditures,  not  increasing  them.  I 
thought  there  was  some  concern  around 
here  about  debt  and  deficit.  Is  there  any 
real  concern  about  debt  and  deficit  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  who  here  propose  a 
sight-imseen  set  of  ofBces,  or  whatever 
they  want  to  put  in  there,  and  at  a  cost 
of  $60  million?  There  is  $2  million  worth 
of  furniture  ready  to  be  planted  in  it — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  going 
to  be  King  Louis  XV  or  XTV  furniture. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  glass  chan- 
deliers they  are  going  to  put  in  this  set- 
up such  as  we  have  next  door,  and  which 
we  could  have  dispensed  with  imtil  we 
did  something  about  the  debt,  deficit  and 
inflation  that  is  crucifying  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  want  to  see  them  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease bill.  I  want  to  see  the  leadership 
of  this  House  espouse  a  tax  bill;  be  honest 
with  the  people,  if  they  are  going  to 
spend  money  in  this  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
I>osition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  first 
let  me  impart  a  little  good  news.  At 
10  o'clock  this  morning  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  New  York  signed 
a  commitment  with  the  Chemical  Bank 
for  a  $16  million  loan  to  start  con- 
struction immediately  on  the  long- 
awaited  National  Visitor's  Center  at 
Union  Station.  We  will  have  2,000  park- 
ing places  for  automobiles,  and  about 
300  parking  places  for  buses.  We  will 
have  facilities  for  two  heUports  on  the 
roof,  with  scheduled  transportation  to 
outlying  airports,  and  two  stops  for 
the  new  subway.  All  modes  of  travel  will 
come  into  the  Visitors'  Center,  and  vis- 
itors will  be  able  to  get  the  right  type  of 
Information  and  then  see  our  beautiful 
Capitol  City  with  public  transportation 
in  comfort.  I  am  also  happy  to  advise 
that  President  Nixon  has  in  his  budget 
$8  million  for  other  work  at  the  Visitors' 
Center.  We  will  have  this  needed  Visitors' 
Center  and  these  facilities  ready  within 
18  months.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
over  25,000  persons  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing today.  We  must  have  this  new  facihty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  House  Committee  on  public 
works,  it  has  been  my  pnvilege  to  sit 
and  listen  to  requests  from  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  public  build- 
ings throughout  the  country.  We  have  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  in  cur  Government.  I  know  this 
debate  has  been  honest  and  sincere,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Do  you 
really  believe  we  are  being  extravagant 
when  we  ask  for  a  small  $58  million  ap- 


propriation to  protect  this  great,  historic 
Capitol,  when  at  the  present  time  the 
executive  branch  is  building  In  Wash- 
ington alone  more  tht  n  $300  million 
worth  of  public  build  ngs?  The  FBI 
building  down  the  stret  b  has  a  cost  of 
$128mmion. 

Do  you  believe  we  are  being  extrava- 
gant when  the  judiciary  has  now  under 
construction  in  the  50  States,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Hands,  not  $58 
million,  but  over  $1  billli  m  worth  of  new 
courthouses  to  serve  thfe  judiciary?  Do 
you  believe  we  are  being  Extravagant,  my 
colleagues,  when  the  administration  now 
is  building  over  $2  billion  worth  of  public 
buildings  throughout  thei  United  States — 
and  they  are  needed,  and  I  helped  to  pass 
the  authorizations. 

Do  the  Members  kno\'  that  in  Wash- 
ington alone  we  are  pay»ig  $85  million  a 
year  for  leased  space,  etcluslve  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned buildin(  s?  Are  we  here 
today  telling  our  const  tuents  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  very  mc  dest  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  Cap  itol  at  a  cost  of 
$58  million?  I  say  we  ai  e  not  being  ex- 
travagant; I  say  we  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  because  the  fro:  it  of  the  build- 
ing is  going  to  fall  dowr  if  we  do  not. 

If  someone  criticizes  i  Member  for  a 
"no"  vote  against  this  iimendment  and 
a  "yes"  vote  for  this  till,  remind  him 
that  this  is  inflnitesim  il  compared  to 
what  is  being  spent  for  needed  space  in 
the  executive  and  the  ju  liciary  branches 
of  Government.  The  qusstion  today  my 
friends,  is  not,  can  we  nfford  this  proj- 
ect to  extend  the  West  Pi  ont  of  the  Capi- 
tol, but  can  we  afford  npt  to  extend  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  hav«  to  save  a  little 
money  in  order  to  bi  lid  dog  racing 
tracks  aroimd  here. 

Mr.  GRAY.  My  friend  knows  full  well 
we  do  not  propose  to  t  uild  dog  tracks. 
We  have  an  RFK  Stadlu  n  out  here  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  a  ht  le  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  a  nd  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  my  frien^  from  Iowa  op- 
poses any  source  for  bringing  in  revenue. 
We  have  only  said  let  u*  look  at  rodeos, 
let  us  look  at  dog  racing,  let  us  look  at 
various  types  of  entertaitunent  programs 
to  try  to  bail  out  the  RFK  Stadium.  The 
gentleman  criticizes  us  when  we  have 
deficits;  he  criticizes  us  when  we  try  to 
bring  in  revenues  to  he!  p  the  poor  tax- 
payers. I  respect  my  frfend  very  much 
but  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thii  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Itir.  Gross). 

The  preferential  moti  )n  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fron  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendme  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  t  lis  debate  this 
afternoon  I  have  heard  <  ccasional  refer- 
ences to  supporting  a  wall,  or  being 
sentimental  as  if  theis  were  certain 
deprecating  feelings  ata)ut  that.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  i,  little  honest, 
patriotic  sentiment.  Tliii  is  not  just  any 
old  wall;  this  is  not  jus;  any  old  build- 
ing. This  is  a  wall  thati  was  built  from 
1793  to  1829.  This  is  Thtmas  Jefferson's 
wall.  This  is  the  way    le  thought  the 
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Capitol  ought  to  look,  and  it  Is  the  last 
remaining  part  of  the  bulding  that  he 
and  George  Washington  k  lew. 

We  are  Members  of  he  House  of 
Representatives.  In  a  wa/  we  are  part 
of  history.  Maybe  we  ougl  t  to  be  a  Uttle 
bit  sentimental.  I  ha>e  mentioned 
Thomas  Jefferson;  Henry  Clay  was  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  iJohn  Quincy 
Adams  was  a  Member.  Abraham  Lincoln 
sat  here.  We  ought  to  thiik  a  little  bit 
about  preserving  the  Capitol  that  they 
knew. 

These  are  the  terraces  c  f  Olmsted  out 
here.  What  do  we  want  to  tear  it  up  for 
and  put  it  beyond  recall  1  n  order  to  get 
a  few  washrooms,  restaurs  nts,  and  tour- 
ist centers? 

Go  over  to  Great  Brittin.  Go  to  the 
House  of  Parliament.  Go  t )  Westminster 
Hall.  They  imderstand  these  things. 
There  is  a  building  there.  The  Members 
have  seen  it.  William  Rufus  built  it  in 
1100-something.  In  160  >  they  tried 
Charles  I  there.  It  looks  just  the  same 
today  as  it  did  then.  Just  imagine  the 
fate  of  a  bill  in  Parliament  that  someone 
would  brhig  in  to  alter  tl^at  building  so 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  parliament  or 
the  leader  of  the  oppositljon  could  have 
oflaces,  or  anybody  else  could  have  ofiS- 
ces,  or  American  tourists  could  have  more 
room  to  look  the  place  over. 

We  talk  about  sentiment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  think  about  sentiment,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  on  sentiment  ^lone.  We  have 
got  to  be  practical.  i 

I  talked  to  the  Architeqt  of  the  Capi- 
tol.  I  said  I  would  like  td  save  this  old 
building  if  it  can  be  dona,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  moi  ey  if  it  cannot 
be  done. 

I  said  to  Mr.  White,  "Iii  your  profes- 
sional opinion  is  it  feasibl  >,  is  it  possible 
to  restore  it  instead  of  extending  it?" 

He  said.  "Yes,  it  is." 

That  is  what  Mr.  White  said.  And  the 
estimated  cost  of  restoiation  is  one 
quarter  to  one-half  of  ;he  estimated 
cost  of  extension. 

In  this  case  sense  and  sentiment 
march  together,  and  I  say  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
(Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chair  man,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Roybal  amendment.  I  :ertainly  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
m£in  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis),  for 
the  stirring  tribute  he  has  rendered 
to  sentiment,  which  I  to<i  think  is  one 
of  the  values  which  shoulq  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  here  today.  Surely 
we  in  this  Congress  spend  enough 
money  on  creature  comf  )rts,  on  oflQce 
space,  and  on  all  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  modem  mechanized  ma  a,  that  we  can 
afford  occasionally  to  thiik  a  little  bit 
about  our  traditions  and  our  rich  his- 
toric heritage  in  this  country.  Certainly 
the  west  wall  of  the  Cajiltol  is  all  we 
have  left  of  the  original  e  sterior  of  this 
building. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  been  criticized  for  what  its  experts 
said  20  years  ago.  Well,  they  lost  that 
battle,  and  the  American  ;  >eople  lost  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  1 1  can  never  be 
returned.  The  original  eas  t  front  of  the 
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Capitol  is  now  buried  in  a  girdle  of  con- 
crete and  marble  and  we  will  never  see 
it  again.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  imless 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
do  something  now  to  stop  the  proposed 
extension.  We  can  never  go  back  and 
have  that  west  wall  again  if  this  plan 
proceeds. 

Unless  the  Roybal  amendment  Is 
adopted,  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to 
say  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this  country 
who  come  here,  as  we  were  able  to  come 
here  in  our  childhood  and  walk  along 
that  terrace  and  look  at  that  west  wall, 
overlooking  the  Mall,  that  here  is  where 
Clay  and  Webster  and  Calhoun  walked 
and  made  their  great  decisions  which 
shaped  the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  That 
scene  can  never  be  restored.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  of  this  republic, 
I  think  we  should  recognize  and  protect 
these  important  values.  We  must  not 
ignore  our  solemn  responsibility  to  fu- 
ture generations  to  preserve  this  one 
last  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  Capitol 
that  is  such  an  important  part  of  our 
fundamental  precious  American  herit- 
age. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  deleting  the 
unwise  authorization  for  the  West  Front 
extension  to  proceed. 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
years  to  come,  will  visitors  gazing  at  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  view  an  extensive  expansion 
of  greenery  or  an  expensive  extension  of 
concrete  and  marble? 

Looked  at  from  all  angles  and  per- 
spectives the  arguments  against  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  are  soimd  and 
persuasive. 

At  one  time,  extension  was  necessary, 
we  were  told,  because  the  west  front  was 
in  danger  of  collapse.  After  years  of  con- 
troversy, Congress  commissioned  a  re- 
port by  an  esteemed  engineering  firm  to 
weight  the  needs  and  merits  of  extension 
versus  restoration.  When  it  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  that  repair  and  renovation 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15  million  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  edifice, 
proponents  of  extension  switched  tac- 
tics and  said  we  needed  more  office  space 
in  the  Capitol. 

Extension  of  the  west  front  would 
cover  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the 
original  Capitol  building;  the  fact  it  sur- 
vived the  British  in  1812  may  not  be 
good  enough  anymore.  Extension  would 
distort  the  visual  balance  which  now 
exists  and  detract  from  the  impressive 
impact  of  the  dome.  It  would  destroy  the 
wide  terraces  and  sloping  landscaped 
grounds  which  add  such  grace  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Do  we  really  want  to  deface  the  his- 
torical and  esthetic  beauty  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  the  name  of  additional  congres- 
sional office  space  and  tourist  facilities 
at  a  cost  of  $58  million?  I  think  not. 

If  Congress  needs  more  office  space,  it 
is  debatable  that  locating  it  in  the 
Capital  in  this  fashion  is  either  desirable 
or  necessary.  Existing  services  of  lower 
priority  now  utilizing  space  in  the  Capi- 
tol could  be  moved  elsewhere  if  the  need 
for  more  room  is  so  urgent.  There  are 
buildings  and  properties  on  both  the 


House  and  Senate  sides  that  could  ac- 
commodate present  and  future  needs.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  time  Is  approach- 
ing when  more  space  for  congressional 
purposes  will  be  required.  I  only  question 
the  wisdom  and  appropriateness  of  using 
the  Capitol  for  it.  As  one  architectm-al 
firm  observed: 

Like  It  or  not,  this  building  1b  now  a  monu- 
ment, albeit  a  working  monument,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  efBclent  or  economical 
monument. 

The  Capitol  is  a  tremendously  popular 
tourist  attraction,  and  all  efforts  should 
be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  daily  visitors  to  this  national 
monument.  Tourist  needs,  however,  can 
be  satisfied  at  tJie  soon-to-be  developed 
Visitors'  Center  at  Union  Station  three 
blocks  away.  The  park  and  fountain  area 
between  the  Capitol  and  Union  Station 
is  very  attractive  and  it  msikes  sense  to 
encourage  visitors  to  enjoy  these  grounds 
and  utilize  the  Union  Station  facility. 
Construction  of  the  west  front  exten- 
sion, should  It  now  be  approved,  would 
only  insure  c«ie  large  eyesore  of  a  mess  at 
a  time  when  the  Capitol  should  look  its 
best  for  the  bicentennial. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  against  the 
extension  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  as  well.  Now,  at  a  time  when  costs 
and  imnecessary  Government  expenses 
are  at  the  forefront  of  legislative  con- 
sideration, it  hardly  makes  sense  to  ap- 
propriate this  kind  of  money  for  a  project 
of  such  doubtful  merit.  As  Congress  must 
act  upon  large  cutbacks  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  is  difficult  to  understand — as  it 
will  be  to  the  public,  as  well — how  this 
body  can,  in  good  conscience,  justify  an 
expenditure  on  such  a  project  involving 
our  personal  convenience. 

If  the  debate  over  the  extension  has 
served  any  useful  purpose,  it  is  that  we 
do  have  to  get  down  to  the  task  of  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
future  utilization  of  space  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  surroimding  the  Capitol.  I  Iteel 
we  should  more  profitably  direct  our  at- 
tention to  this  need  rather  than  consume 
valuable  time  on  a  matter  that  should 
be  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  restoration  so  that  the  Capi- 
tol will  be  in  readiness  for  1976. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler). 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  expect  to  speak  to  the  House  today 
but  I  thought  since  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing what  is  going  to  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  plans  it  might  be  good  to 
refer  to  them  and  to  look  at  them. 

The  thing  that  really  impelled  me  to 
take  the  floor  and  speak  at  this  time 
is  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  those 
who  are  proposing  merely  to  restore  the 
west  front.  They  say  by  restoring  the 
west  front  we  can  in  some  way  increase 
the  space  hi  it.  When  pressed  how  they 
said  we  could  go  underground.  I  will  say 
to  the  Members,  I  do  not  want  to  be  part 
of  anything  that  would  send  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  its  Mem- 
bers or  its  committees  undergroimd.  I 
think  that  is  totally  demeaning  to  us  and 
I  think  we  should  look  at  the  sensible 
plans  of  what  is  being  proposed. 

Here  is  the  plan  for  the  first  fioor,  and 
I  am  going  to  talk  only  about  the  House 
side  because  that  is  our  business. 


On  the  first  floor  area  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  will  be 
given  a  committee  itXMn  in  which  to 
meet.  They  need  it.  Why  would  we  ever 
object  to  giving  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations a  decent  committee  room 
in  which  to  conduct  their  hearings?  It 
seems  very  sensible  and  reasonable  and 
thoughtful. 

There  are  spaces  for  our  leadership 
and  they  are  not  broken  down  but  they 
are  going  to  be  designed  by  the  leader- 
ship as  they  should  be  to  meet  their 
needs.  It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
space. 

Also  there  is  space  for  the  enrolling 
clerks  to  have  an  office  sptice,  and  we 
would  all  argue  they  need  it. 

In  the  central  part  shared  with  the 
Senate  is  a  large  space  for  pubUc  as- 
sembly where  some  of  the  tourists  might 
be  able  to  meet  off  the  rotunda  and  get 
organized  before  they  go  on  their  trips. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

On  the  second  floor  we  come  to  the 
area  which  is  going  to  be  right  off  our 
Chamber,  which  is  going  to  be  another 
area  like  the  Raybum  Room,  and  we  cer- 
tainly need  it  and  it  is  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  not  for  the  leadership,  but 
for  the  Members.  Why  should  we  object 
to  that?  Do  we  want  it  to  be  put  under- 
ground? Certainly  it  is  the  type  of  thing 
we  consider  proper  and  right  and  neces- 
sary. 

Also  there  is  another  cloakroom  for 
Members  and  a  work  area  for  Members. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  work  area 
right  off  the  floor,  particularly  since  we 
have  an  automatic  voting  system  which 
requires  us  to  get  here  in  a  few  minutes 
for  votes  and  to  remain  close  to  the  House 
floor. 

In  addition  there  are  two  conference 
committee  rooms.  They  have  long  been 
needed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  proposed  extension  would  be  de- 
voted to  serving  the  needs  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  that  is  clearly  in  the  public 
interest  as  it  serves  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  we  can  preserve  this  wall. 

The  testimony  shows  that  it  can  be 
strengthened.  The  speaker  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  any  additional  space  would 
be  made  available  by  restoration  or  pres- 
ervation of  the  wall. 

In  fact  there  is  no  real  space  which 
would  be  made  available  unless  we  do  go 
underground;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
bottom  floor  of  this  building  we  see  it  is 
very  inadequately  used.  Practically 
nothing  is  there  but  storerooms,  and 
warehouses. 

Today,  when  we  have  air  conditioning 
and  we  have  lighting,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous space,  acres  of  space  available 
on  the  bottom  floor  of  this  building 
which  is  not  adequately  used. 

One  would  not  Eictually  expect  to  find, 
even  in  a  downtown  office  building,  such 
a  degraded  use  as  exists  in  the  basement 
portions  of  this  building. 

The  concern  I  have  for  preserving  this 
wall  is  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  think  it  does  stand  as  a  specific  symbol 
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of  the  traditions  of  our  country.  My  con- 
cern is  also  partly  because  I  do  not  really 
want  to  see  this  building  turned  into  a 
tourist  type  activity  with  assembly  halls 
and  things  of  that  type  which  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  us  in  Congress  to 
perform  our  duties  here.  My  concern  is 
also  that  we  save  taxpayers  dollars. 

Instead  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  in 
this  building,  other  buildings  could  be 
constructed  here  of  a  temporary  nature 
to  last  25  or  30  years,  which  could  then 
be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  as  the  times  of 
our  lives  change,  and  our  needs  change. 
It  is  a  much  better  way  to  spend  our 
money  and  it  woidd  save  money. 

I  recommend  that  this  amendment  be 
approved.  In  so  doing,  we  are  preserving 
the  heritage  of  our  country,  and  by  using 
this  building  sensibly,  since  we  already 
have  acres  of  inadequately  used  space 
imdemeath,  we  can  save  the  money  of 
the  taxpayen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mters). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
most  Members  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
argiunent  has  been  intertwined  here 
with  some  other  aspects. 

I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  as  far  as  the  history  of 
our  great  Capitol,  but  what  really  makes 
the  history  of  this  Capitol?  The  people 
who  come  here  to  visit,  as  they  are  to- 
day thousands  of  schoolchildren  are 
visiting  their  Nation's  Capitol. 

They  look  with  pride  upon  this  build- 
ing, not  because  of  this  historic  value, 
necessarily,  but  because  it  is  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States;  the  building  itself. 

To  be  a  capltol  It  has  to  be  large 
enough  and  adequate  enough  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  government  of  this  coim- 
try.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  exten- 
sion are  the  very  people  who  are  for 
some  of  the  programs  that  cause  larger 
facilities  to  be  necessary  here;  larger 
agencies,  larger  commissions.  We  cannot 
vote  constantly  for  an  all-expanding 
Federal  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  tie  the  hands  of  those  who  work 
here  in  the  Capitol  to  expand  with  that 
growing  need. 

I  serve  on  two  subcommittees  which 
meet  in  very  small  rooms.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  ai"e  any  people  here  who  have 
rooms  in  their  homes  as  small  as  the  two 
subcommittees  have.  Now,  we  are  open- 
ing up  to  the  public  so  that  they  may 
see  how  their  money  is  being  spent.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  how  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  Washington  spends 
their  money,  but  by  the  time  we  put  up 
chairs  for  the  members  of  the  press,  the 
taxpayers  have  no  place  to  watch  the 
money  being  spent. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  expansion  in- 
clude rooms  so  that  the  public  could 
see. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  of  this  270,000 
square  feet,  how  much  is  actually  going 
to  be  available  for  building  space?  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
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Mr.  Chairman. 


are    telephone 


There  will  be 


the  distinguished  mlnoritf  leader,  for  an 

answer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD. 
at  this  stage  there  Is  one  t  rea  specifically 
set  aside  for  the  Commi  tee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  served  on  the  i 
Appropriations  for  14  yenrs.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  that  very  sm  aU  space  which 
they  use  today.  Also,  it  li  as  more  mem- 
bers now  than  it  had  before. 

Mr.    MYERS.    There 
booths  in  the  country  larger  than  those 
two  rooms. 

Mi.  GERALD  R.  FORI . 
adequate  committee  spac(  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  further- 
more, that  as  I  understanfl  it,  the  Capitol 
Building  Commission  wil|  have  the  final 
review  on  the  plans  for  s^ace  in  this  ex- 
tension if  the  Congress  approves  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  the  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  .  1 

lAi.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  fear  and  trepidation  when  some  of 
us  have  to  oppose  our  leadership.  (Dn  the 
other  hand  as  we  go  ho^e  during  the 
recess  to  face  our  constituents — it  is 
about  time  we  should  begin  to  think  of 
ourselves,  and  how  we  i 
ing  $60,000,000  when  we 
west  front  for  $15,000,00 

I  had  hoped  the  gentld 
nois  (Mr.  Gray)  might  jsay  something 
more  about  the  space  soon  to  be  available 
at  the  old  Union  Station  [ 
into  a  new  visitor's  cent 
out  his  remarks  very 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
contract  this  morning  for  $16,000,000.  If 
Members  will  look  at  the  letter  signed  by 
leadership,  needs  for  spa(e  seemed  to  be 
the  main  argimient  for  pie  west  front. 
Now  it  develops  Mr.  Gray  will  have  space 
for  2,500  cars,  and  we  ar  >  going  to  have 
a  Utile  train  nmning  b  u:k  and  forth. 
We  are  going  to  have  all  ttie  visitors  fa- 
cilities we  need  down  ttere.  Then  over 
on  the  other  comer  of  I  few  Jersey  and 
C  Street  we  have  an  eight  -story  building. 
I  understand  the  top  floor  of  the  old  Con- 
gressional Hotel  wUI  be  \  acated  provid- 
ing a  lot  of  new  space. 

Some  of  us,  in  support  ing  the  Roybal 
amendment,  believe  the  i  lew  West  Front 
amounts  to  an  unacceptable  change  In 
the  original  Capitol. 

But  the  really  importa  it  point  is  that 
we  are  all' going  home  on '  Thursday  night. 
We  should  all  keep  in  m  nd  that  this  is 
the  very  first  vote — the  very  first  vote 
we  will  have  on  a  fiscal  y  sar  1974  appro- 
priation bill.  Everything  we  have  done 
up  to  now,  all  the  vetoes  and  everything 
else,  have  involved  fiscal  year  1973. 

So,  when  we  go  home  w  j  should  be  able 
to  say  we  supported  this  s  mendment  and 
helped  pass  it.  We  have  s  een  the  admin- 
istration make  cutbacks  to  reduce  defi- 
cits all  the  way  from  th(  elimination  of 
student  loans,  veterans  >enefits.  REAP, 
small  water  districts,  a:  id  many  other 
things.  Let  us  say  we  voti  d  to  try  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit.  Perhips  saving  this 
$60,000,000  will  not  balance  the  budget 
but  it  will  help  by  just  thi  it  much. 

No  matter  what  we  do  this  afternoon 
it  does  not  mean  we  ar4  going  to  have 
this  extension.  The  other  body  has  been 
pretty  adamant  about  11  But  Members 


{explain  spend- 
restore  the 

lan  from  Uli- 


be  converted 

er.  He  started 

when  he  said 

had  signed  a 


have  an  c^portunity  here  as  they  go 
home  Thursday  night  to  saj ,  "This  is  the 
first  vote,  and  our  vote  was  to  hold  the 
line  on  spending."  Let  us  do  what  is 
needed  for  $15,000,000  and  lave  the  $60, 
000,000  that  would  be  thej  cost  of  this 
luinecessary  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  fropi  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chair^nan,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chftir  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  |(Mr.  Seiber- 

LING).  I 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  onetime  historian  I  must  say  that  I 
gave  this  matter  some  jvery  careful 
thought  and  I  was  rattier  c(Hicemed 
about  what  was  the  righo  thing  to  do 
here. 

Adding  it  all  up.  it  seenis  to  me  that 
if  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  were  living 
now  he  would  be  laughing  at  us.  We  talk 
about  the  West  Front  as  though  it  were 
the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was  originally 
built.  If  we  wanted  to  keep  it  the  way  it 
was  when  it  was  originally  built,  Mr. 
Olmsted's  terrace  would  never  have  been 
created.  That  terrace  changed  completely 
the  aspect  and  style  of  ttie  west  front. 
Furthermore,  it  made  the  wfest  wall  itself 
less  attractive  than  befor^  All  one  has 
to  do  is  go  out  and  look  at  t  aose  big  wells 
and  see  that  there  is  nottiing  esthetic 
about  them. 

So  all  we  are  talking  abc  ut  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  take  that  vail  and  take 
some  stones  out  and  replace  them  with 
new  stones  and  say  it  is  i  till  the  same 
wall,  which  obviously  it  wculd  not  be. 

If  we  really  want  to  «lo  something 
about  preserving  historic  features  of  this 
building,  let  us  create  soma  new  space  to 
which  we  can  transfer  all  the  statues 
out  of  Statuary  Hall,  so  that  we  can  re- 
create the  original  hall,  wpich  was  the 
original  House  of  Representatives.  Then 
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people  can  come  to  this  bi 
at  the  interior  of  the  Hoi 
was  when  the  Capitol  was 

This  Capitol  is  not  the  si 
50  years  ago,  and  at 'that 
the  same  as  It  was  100  ye 
been  a  changing,  evolving  thing 

The  real  question  is:  Is  this  a  sound 
thing  from  an  architectural  standpoint? 
Most  architects  today  co; 
east  front  extension  was 
ment.  I  submit  that  if 
Olmsted  were  alive  today 
the  proposed  West  Front  extension  is  an 
improvement 

Mr.   HAYS.   Mr.   Chai: 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Yes. 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairm: 
tened  to  the  gentleman,  a 
is  100  percent  right.  Th 
even  the  same  as  It  was 
here,  because  at  that  tim 
30  I-beams  sticking  up  all 
to  keep  the  roof  from  fa 
suppose  we  should  have  left  it  like  that 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thaifk  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  waiit  to  get  down 
to  the  immediate  present,  ve  have  some 
artists  putting  paintings  on 
the  corridor  leading  to  the 
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rederlck  Law 

le  would  say 


ian,  will  the 
yield  to.  the 

AYS)  . 

,  I  have  lis- 
I  believe  he 
room  is  not 
hen  I  came 
it  had  about 
ver  the  place 
ng  in.  But  I 


room.  If  we  want  to  presei  ve  it  the  way 


the  ceiling  of 
House  dining 


It  was  originally,  we  would  Just  leave  it 
blank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
CAsrY)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  have  respect  for  the  propo- 
nents, those  who  want  to  keep  the  old 
wall,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  we  spend  $20  million  or  $30 
million,  or  whatever  it  costs — and  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  a  firm  bid  to  do 
it — ^for  restoration  and  our  constituents 
come  back  and  see  it,  they  will  say, 
"When  are  you  going  to  restore  the  west 
wall?"  That  is  what  they  axe  going  to 
ask  us.  because  it  is  still  going  to  be  a 
painted  wall. 

Now,  if  we  extend  and  leave  openings 
to  show  the  original  wall,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  extended  east  front,  we  can 
take  that  paint  off  and  we  can  actually 
see  the  original  stones.  One  would  actu- 
ally be  able  to  touch  them.  However,  if 
we  try  to  preserve  this  old  west  wall, 
all  we  are  going  to  look  at  is,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  a  new  coat  of  gray  paint 
every  once  in  a  while. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  earlier  about  the  restoration 
of  the  old  House  Chamber — ^maybe  he 
was  not  on  the  floor  today  when  I  men- 
tioned that  money  is  included  in  the  bill 
for  the  partial  restoration  of  the  old 
House  Chamber — that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  heartily.  All  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  and  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  is  along  the  lines  the 
gentleman  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
destroy  this  building;  we  are  not  going 
to  desecrate  its  looks.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  says  we  are  going 
to  ndn  the  facade.  The  "facade"  means 
the  decorative  exterior — special  archi- 
tectural treatment. 

We  are  not  going  to  ruin  the  facade. 
Look  at  the  rendition  of  the  proposed 
extension  displayed  here  in  the  well,  and 
if  It  is  not  a  beautiful  sight,  I  do  not 
know  what  beauty  is. 

The  proposed  new  structure  adds  a 
peak  on  the  portico  that  points  up  to  the 
dome. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  the  AIA  In  its  last 
meeting  brought  up  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  support  extension  or 
restoration  of  the  west  front,  and  It  was 
so  controversial  it  was  tabled.  This  rec- 
ommendation of  the  AIA  is  just  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  directors,  that 
is  all.  They  are  not  speaking  for  all  of  the 
architects  of  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  assert  themselves  as  to 
what  is  the  best  use  of  the  money,  what 
Is  best  for  the  looks  of  the  Capitol,  and 
what  is  best  for  its  utility.  I  want  to  point 
out  on  the  model  displayed  in  the  well 
the  imderground  service  area.  Presently, 
all  of  our  trash  Is  hauled  and  all  of  our 
deliveries  are  made  right  on  the  sidewalk 
adjacent  to  the  main  steps  on  the  east 
front.  I  do  not  like  to  see  this.  It  cer- 
tainly detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
east  front  and  is  particularly  bad  dur- 
ing the  service  band  concerts  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROYBAL)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
S4>peared  to  have  It. 

KECOKDKD   VOTE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  189,  noes  19S, 
not  voting,  50,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Goodllng 

Qule 

Abziig 

Grasso 

Railsback 

Adams 

Green,  Pa. 

RandaU 

Anderson, 

Ofobs 

Rarlck 

Calif. 

Grover 

Rees 

Anderson,  m. 

Gubser 

Regula 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gude 

Reid 

Archer 

Gunter 

Reuss 

Armstrong 

Guyer 

Rlegle 

Asbbrook 

Hamilton 

Rlnaldo 

Aspln 

Hammer- 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bafalls 

schmidt 

Rodlno 

Baker 

Hanley 

RoncaUo,  Wyo. 

Beard 

Hanrahan 

Boncallo.  N.Y. 

BeU 

Hansen,  Idaho    Roush 

Bennett 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Blester 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  St  Germain 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Sarasln 

Bray 

Heinz 

Sar  banes 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Satterfleld 

Brotzman 

Holt 

Scherle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Howard 

Schneebeli 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Huber 

Schroeder 

Burgener 

Hudnut 

Skubitz 

Butler 

Hunt 

Spence 

Byron 

Johnson,  Colo 

Steele 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Steelman 

Clancy 

Jordan 

Stelger,  Art*. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Keating 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Stephens 

Cochran 

Ketchum 

Stratton 

Cohen 

Koch 

Stuckey 

CoUler 

Landgrebe 

Studds 

Collins 

Lent 

Symms 

Conlan 

Lott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Conte 

Lujan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Thompson,  N.J 

Cronln 

McDade 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

Macdonald 

Thornton 

Daniel,  Robert 

Mallary 

ToweU,  Nev. 

W.,  Jr. 

Mann 

UdaU 

Davis,  Oa. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Van  Deerlin 

Davis,  SO. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

Mayne 

Van1k 

Dennis 

MazzoU 

Vlgorlto 

Devlne 

MezTlnsky 

Waggonner 

Dom 

Miller 

Walsh 

Drlnan 

Mills.  Md. 

Wampler 

Duncan 

MinUh 

Ware 

du  Pont 

Mtnk 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Whltehurst 

Edwards,  CalU 

Moakley 

WldnaU 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Wilson, 

Flowers 

Moorhead. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Plynt 

Calif. 

Winn 

Fountain 

Moeher 

WyUo 

Fraser 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Frellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Young,  Alaska 

Prey 

Nichols 

Young,  Pla. 

Fuqua 

Parrls 

Young,  Ga. 

Gaydos 

Pettis 

Young,  m. 

Gettys 

Peyser 

Young,  S.C. 

Olalmo 

Pike 

Zlon 

Glnn 

Preyer 

Zwacb 

Ooldwater 

Prltchard 
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Albert 

Brown,  Ohio 

Culver 

Alexander 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Daniels. 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Domlnlck  V. 

N.  Dak. 

Buike.  Calif. 

Danielson 

Annunzio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Davis,  Wis, 

Arends 

Burke.  Mass. 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

DeUenbark 

Barrett 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dellums 

Bergland 

Burton 

Denholm 

Bevlll 

Camp 

Dent 

Blackburn 

Carter 

Derwlnskl 

BUtnlk 

Casey,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Boland 

Cederberg 

Dlggs 

Boiling 

Chamberlain 

DlngeU 

Bowen 

Claiisen. 

Donohue 

Brademas 

DonH. 

Downing 

Brasco 

Conable 

Eckbardt 

Brooks 

Cotter 

Erlenbom 

Broomfleld 

Coughlln 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord  , 

Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landrum 
LatU 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
McClory 


McColUster 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McQpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Milford 

Mills,  Ark. 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moos 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcber 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 

Owens 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  m. 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 


Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Saylor 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Bisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggera 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
tniman 
Veysey 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
wmiams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
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Addabbo 

BadUlo 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

ChappeU 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corman 

Dulskl 

EUberg 

Findley 


Foley 

Froehlich 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Holtzman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

King 

Long,  La. 

Long.Md. 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maraziti 

Mathias,  CaUX. 


MltcheU,  Md. 

Morgan 

Passman 

Patten 

Podell 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tieman 

Treen 

Waldie 

Yates 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICEKDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   WTXJE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlie:  Page  20, 
line  17,  strike  out  "860,200."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$804,768.". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very     simple     and     easily    imderstood 
amendment  which  would  merely  reduce 
the  amoimt  appropriated  on  page  20 
line  17,  by  $55,432. 

This  is  a  figure  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  report  on  page  17  where  it  is 
said: 

As  shown  on  page  921  of  th©  printed 
hearings,  the  total  cost  of  loaning  plants  to 
Congressional  offices  during  calendar  year 
1972  was  $55,432,  composed  of  $25,593  for  the 
cost  of  plant  materials  and  $29,839  for  the 
salaries  of  Botanic  Garden  personnel  in- 
volved In  storage,  make-up,  potting,  and  de- 
livery. The  C^ommittee  suggests  that  steps 
be  taken  to  put  appropriate  controls  into  ef- 
fect to  prevent  this  activity  from  growing  into 
unmanageable  proportions. 

The  way  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
into   unmanageable   proportions   Is   to 
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eliminate  the  amount  altogether.  The 
Botanic  Gardens  personnel  do  not  like 
this  program  and  they  do  not  want  it. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  do  not  like  it 
and  do  not  want  it  and  do  not  need  it 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  I  think  the 
best  way  to  keep  it  from  growing  into 
unmanageable  proportions,  as  I  sug- 
gested, Is  to  eliminate  it. 

I  thliok  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which 
makes  the  membership  look  foolish.  Be- 
sides, it  provides  unfair  competition 
with  free  enterprise. 

I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
make  the  announcement,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  close  vote  on  the  Roybal 
amendment,  that  both  the  Speaker  and 
the  minority  leader  assured  me  yester- 
day that  when  we  meet  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  a  motion  offered  to  recommit 
the  bill  with  instructions  to  strike  out 
the  money  for  the  west  front. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  number  of 
Members  who  are  absent  on  account  of 
the  holiday  today,  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  again  on  the  west  front 
issue  with  the  full  membership.  In  view 
of  the  very  close  vote,  I  think  we  may  still 
have  a  chance  to  win  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyue)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFITBED     BY     MB.     WYLIB 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlh:  Page  5, 
line  14,  strike  out  "$63,262,000"  and  Insert 
"$61. 000,000". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  more  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple than  anything  else.  Last  year  we 
had  added  to  our  staff  without  our  vote 
and  without  our  consideration  an  addi- 
tional employee,  so  that  the  Members 
have  had  their  staff  personnel  increased 
by  five  since  I  came  to  Congress  without 
approval  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

We  have  never  had  any  chance  to  vote 
on  this  Issue.  I  get  along  with  far  less 
employees  than  the  16  authorized  for  my 
staff,  and  my  district  is  as  large  as  any- 
one else's. 

As  I  say,  I  offer  this  as  a  protest 
against  the  addition  of  staff  personnel 
without  at  least  giving  us  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure helps  our  image  any,  to  slip  in  a 
new  employee  here  and  there  and  then 
come  back  to  the  House  later  to  ap- 
propriate money  in  an  appropriation  bill 
to  bake  care  of  it. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  simply 
strike  the  allowcmce  for  the  additional, 
16th  employee  for  the  290  Members  who 
have  already  hired  the  16th  person  au- 
thorized last  year. 

The  $7,800  authorized  per  employee 
when  multiplied  by  290  comes  to  $2,- 
262,000.  When  we  strike  that  amount 
from  the  bill,  we  get  a  nice  round  figure 
of  $61  million  for  clerk  hire  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  rise  in  oppositloii  to  ttae  ameDdmeat. 


April 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  want  t  >  point  out  that 
the  siun  in  this  bill  Is  noi  the  Tn^'rimniT^ 
that  would  be  required  |f  all  Members 
utUized  their  entire  allowiuice.  Rather  It 
is  an  estimate  of  how  mech  money  will 
be  spent  based  on  past  experience  and 
recent  projections.  Some  «f  the  Members 
do  not  Use  all  the  clerk  hire  allowance  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  think  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  fe  just  a  way  to 
try  to  restrict  Members  c|erk  hire  allow- 
ances. I  do  not  know  howl  we  would  allo- 
cate the  reduction.  I 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colora<Io.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  ^ield? 

Mr.  CA;%EY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  agree  with  the  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  suggested  cut.  Nat  only  is  it  true 
what  the  Chairman  said,  but  at  this  time 
we  are  trying  to  provide  c  urselves  within 
our  own  congressional  off  ces,  the  means 
by  which  we  can  better  iccomplish  our 
functions  as  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  some  Members  need 
more  staff  and  some  neei  l  less.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  way  in  wh  ch  we  can  effi- 
ciently address  ourselves  o  the  question. 

I  h(4>e  we  vote  the  ami  tndment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

The  amendment  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  dis  appointed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oho  -(Mr.  Hats) 
made  a  point  of  order  ai  :ainst  the  lan- 
guage foimd  on  page  3  cf  the  bill  with 
regard  to  the  House  lib  ary  document 
room,  which  is  found  in  t  le  basement  of 
the  Cannon  Office  Buildin  j.  I  would  refer 
the  membership  to  page  I   of  the  report. 

This  indicates  this  llbi  ary  Is  entir^ 
duplicatory  of  the  f  imct  on  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  For  ss  laries  alone.  It 
is  costing  $102,177  in  flsc  U  year  1974.  I 
could  have  offered  an  am<  ndment  which 
would  have  stricken  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  I  could  jhave  avoided 
the  point  of  order  previously  sustained. 
However,  after  consulting!  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  I  have]  decided  not  to 
do  so,  in  that  he  has  assilred  me  he  and 
his  committee  will  give  soi  ae  attention  to 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  N  r.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committes  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  o. 

Accordingly  the  Comm  ttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yorl ,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wiole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  h  ad  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  6691)  nutUng 
appropriations  for  the  leg  slatlve  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  lilm 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  1  he  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  1  he  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to 
final  passage. 

The  previous  question  ^as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qw  stion  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  isading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  T>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    I 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant!  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreements  of  Thursday, 
April  12,  and  Monday,  April  16,  further 
proceedings  on  this  bill  will  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAA 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Hk.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  th^  I  may  re- 
vise and  extend  my  own  retnarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dayf  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  tl>e  Record  on 
the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerk  i.  sumoimced 
that  the  Senate  Insists  upo  a  its  amend- 
ments to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
496)  entitled  "Joint  resoli  Uon  making 
supplemental  appropriatic  ns  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ]1973,  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  aftid  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagre^g  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  $nd  appoints 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  MaCnuson,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Proxmire,  "h^.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Yotmo,  Mr.  Hruska,  anfl  Mr.  Cotton 
to  be  the  conferees  on  thq  part  of  the 
Senate.  | 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  398>  entitled  "An 
act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,"T  agrees  to  a 
conference  with  the  Housa  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  SmxKiUN,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams,  l^.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Toweh,  Mr.  Beitnett,  a|id  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  to  be  the  conferees  o^  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONfeREES  ON 

HOUSE JOINT         RESOLUTION, 

496,  SUPPLEMENTAL  ^^PPROPRIA- 
•nONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496) 
making  supplemental  apprqpriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  fbr  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amei  dments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Boland,  Natchek,  Ilood,  Suith 
of  Iowa,  Patten.  Casey  of  '  Hexas,  Obey, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Cbder- 
BERo,  Michel,  Conte,  Smn^pra,  McDaoe, 
and  RoeiNSON  of  VlrKinla. 
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PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 496,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  joint  rescdu- 
tion  (H.J.  Res.  496)  wrw^ving  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscid  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  Uie  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONIXWtNCE  "Refokt  (H.  Rjept.  No.  9^-146) 
Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  496)  "making  supplemental  ap. 
proprlations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
and  tat  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  acpreed  to 
recommend  and  do  reccnninend  to  their  re- 
q>ectlve  Hoiiaea  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  1. 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment   numbered  2. 
Oeobse  Maron, 

WiLUAK  H.  NaTCKB^ 
DAIflKL    3.    FUX)D, 

Neal  Smith, 
Edwasd  J.  Pattxit, 
Bob  Caset, 
Davtd  Ohft, 
R>iTH  Greek, 

H  A.  CSDERBERG, 

Rooarr  H.  Michel, 
Silvio  O.  Coivn. 
Garmxs  E.  Shrivkb, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
J.  K.  Robinson, 
Mttnngera  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiiae. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Wamen  O.  Macnttson, 

JOHK   O.    PaSTOBB. 

William  Pboxmire, 
Joseph  M.  Mortota. 
Milton  R.  Tounc, 
Roman  L.  HatrsKA, 
Norris   Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatokt  Statement  op  the 

coumtttee  of  conpebence 
The  managers  on  the  part  ol  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  of  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  496)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1073.  for  tb»  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
fee  other  purposes,  submit  the  f crflowing  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
■upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Higher  Education 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $872,000,- 
(WO  for  student  assistance  programs  as  pro- 
posed by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
including  the  following  amounts  as  proposed 
by  the  House:  $123,100,000  for  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants;  $210,300,000  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  opportunity  grants;  $270,- 
200,000  for  college  wortt-study;  and  $269!- 
400,000  for  liatlonal  defense  student  loans; 
instead  of  the  following  amounts  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate:  $385,000,000  for  basic  oppor- 
tunity grunts;  $210,300,000  for  supplemen- 
ediicatlonal  opportimlty  grants;  $237,400,000 
for  coHege  work-study;  and  $120,000,000  for 
national  defense  student  loans. 


School  Assistance  in  Federallt  Atfecteo 


Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
(Usagrcexnent.  I^e  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  U>»  Senate, 
which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Contlnuiiig  Resolution  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-334,  Public  Law 
93-9)  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960,  as  amended  (20  V.8.C., 
ch.  13),  shall  be  availaUe  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  64  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  said  title  I  and  none  of  the 
funds  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  in  excess  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  <a  said  title  I  if  the  number  of 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said 
section  3(a)  Is  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  children  In  such 
schocds. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  over  the  cur- 
rent situation  at  the  Douglas  school  sys- 
tem in  South  Dakota.  Tbe  closing  down  of 
schools  for  any  reason  Is  certainly  a  tragic 
event.  However,  payments  to  this  school  sys- 
tem for  Impacted  area  aid  have  already  been 
made  to  the  fuU  extent  possible,  and  the 
conferees  agree  that  no  additional  payments 
may  be  made  unless  changes  are  made  to 
existing  provisions  of  the  law. 

Geosce  Mahon, 

William  H.  Natcheb, 

Daniel  J.  Plood, 

Neal  Smith, 

Bdwaed  J.  PATinf. 

Bob  Caset, 

Davis  Obey, 

Edith  Okexn, 

EL  A.  Cedebbekc. 

Roeest  H.  Michel, 

Silvio  O.  Contk, 

Oabnbb  E.  Shhiveh, 

Josbph  M.  McISade. 

J.  K.  RosnrsoM. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McCuOiLan, 

Wabben  O.  Magnitbon. 

John  O.  Pabtobs, 

William  Pkoxmise, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Milton  R.  Yottno, 

Roman  L.  Rbttska, 

NoBBis  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  356  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  358 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (8.  602)  to 
authcMTlze  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  In  accord&nce  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  biU  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
CoBSHilttee  on  Public  Works  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 


amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  said 
«ib«tltut«  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  mstead  of  by  aectkxis.  and  aU  points  of 
onler  against  said  substitute  for  failure  to 
coamply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  ie(c), 
rule  XI,  and  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  are  hereby 
waived.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der as  an  amendment  to  section  123  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  th«  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  set  forth  on  pages  126  and  126  of 
the  minority  views  accompanying  House  Re- 
port 93-118.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  502)  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  c<»isidered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  tliereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Pubhc  Works  (Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  holding  hear- 
ings and  reporting  out  this  much  needed 
legislation  to  meet  the  congested  high- 
way traffic  over  the  Nation  and  espe- 
cially for  providing  part  of  the  funds  to 
be  applied  to  the  cost  of  relieving  critical 
auttanobile  and  truck  congesticm  in  the 
urban  areas.  This  legislation  should 
liave  been  enacted  last  year  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  9ad  Congress.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  devoted  many 
weeks  in  1972  on  hearings  and  executive 
meetings  to  produce  the  highway  bill  that 
should  have  been  enacted  before  ad- 
journment last  November.  The  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  the  House 
Office  Building  during  the  last  few 
months  have  been  congested  with  high 
powered  and  highly  financed  lobbies  rep- 
resenting special  interest  groups  in  or- 
der to  deny  any  of  this  dormant  highway 
fund  money  from  being  diverted  into  the 
metropolitan  areas  where  the  Nation's 
real  highway  traffic  congestion  exists. 

The  1970  Highway  Act  authorized  a 
Federal  aid  program  for  streets  and 
highways  carrying  the  major  portion  of 
city  traffic;  this  year's  bill  extends  and 
strengthens  this  provision  together  with 
an  increase  in  funding;  to  relieve  the 
critical  highway  congestion  in  our  cities. 

We  must  remember  that  over  the  last 
20  years  the  population  of  the  cities  of 
the  metr(HX)litan  areas  of  this  Nation  has 
multiplied  and  according  to  the  recent 
census  approximately  72  percent  of  our 
206  million  people  reside  In  urban  areas. 

Surveys  show  that  97  percent  of  all 
traffic  movement  of  Individuals  within 
the  cities  is  performed  by  highways, 
roads,  and  streets;  94  percent  is  carried 
by  automobiles  and  trucks  within  our 
urban  areas. 

In  the  Nation  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 13  million  automotive  vehicles. 
Last  year  the  automobile  and  truck 
transportation  vehicles  took  the  lives  of 
more  people  than  ajiy  oth'r  cause  c" 
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violent  death.  Over  55,000  Americans 
were  kiUed  last  year  by  vehicular  traffic 
and  most  of  these  deaths  occurred  In 
the  congested  areas  of  our  cities  through- 
out the  Nation.  Trucks  carrying  freight 
both  local  and  intrastate  and  interstate 
vehicles  depend  almost  100  percent  on 
the  availability  of  an  urban  street  and 
highway  network.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  miles  of  traffic  of  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles on  highway  and  street  needs 
are  about  evenly  divided  between  urban 
and  rural  areas  so  the  fund  authoriza- 
tions should  be  provided  in  equal 
amoimts  for  these  two  areas.  Tax  col- 
lections into  the  highway  trust  fund  are 
about  evenly  divided  between  taxpayers 
living  in  riu-al  and  urban  areas  so  that 
this  highway  bill  under  consideration 
today  balances  these  factors. 

This  legislation  provides:  $3.5  billion 
annually  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System;  $1.1  billion  a  year  for 
urban  roads — $700  million  of  this  for 
urban  highways  and  $400  million  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  improvements  in 
urban  areas;  $1.1  billion  a  year  for 
primary  and  secondary  work  in  rural 
areas — $700  million  of  this  for  pri- 
mary and  $400  million  for  secondary) ; 
$100  million  a  year  for  urban  high- 
density  routes;  $150  million  a  year  for 
economic  growth  center  highways  to 
serve  medium -sized  cities;  $300  million 
for  priority  primary  system — where 
growth  of  traffic  forecasts  need  for  up- 
graded design. 

The  powerful  lobbies  who  have  been 
pressuring  Members  of  Congress  to 
Ignore  the  deplorable  and  congerted 
traffic  congestion  of  our  metropolitan 
cities  are  ignoring  the  urban  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  who  have  contributed  bil- 
lions to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  homeowners  and  citizens  of  the 
urban  areas  are  overburdened  with 
property  taxation,  sales  taxes,  license 
taxes — city,  coimty,  and  State,  and  so 
forth.  They  should  not  be  denied  the  op- 
portimlty  to  share  in  this  multibillicm- 
doUar  highway  trust  fund  to  which  they 
have  contributed  and  over  the  years  been 
denied  any  returns  for  their  local  com- 
munities. 

Every  metropolitan  city  in  the  United 
States  Is  undergoing  similar  bumper-to- 
bumper  truck  and  automobile  congestion 
and  with  insufficient  funds  to  even  initi- 
ate a  program  of  curtailing  this  devas- 
tating problem  of  traffic  congestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  356 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  S.  502,  which  is  a  bill 
to  provide  authorizations  for  certain 
Federal-aid  highway  programs  in  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

House  Resolution  356  provides  that  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  committee  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

All  points  of  order  against  said  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  o5  clause  16(c),  rule  XI, 
which  prohibits  a  bill  providing  general 
legislation  in  relation  to  roads  to  con- 
tain any  provision  for  any  specific  road, 
and  clause  4,  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits 
appropriation  language  in  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  are  hereby  waived. 

It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
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without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  as  an  amendment  to  section  123 
of  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  the  ^xt  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  set  i  forth  on  pages 
125  and  126  of  the  minority  views  ac- 
companying House  Report  No.  93-118. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  356,  the 
rule  on  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  is  an  open  njle  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate.  It  alsp  provides  that 
the  committee  substitute] be  made  in  or- 
der as  an  original  bill  fos  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  that  thi  bill  be  read  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  There  are 
two  waivers  of  points  of  order.  The  first  is 
a  waiver  of  points  of  orjier  against  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  oomply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  16  (^)  of  rule  XI — 
specific  road  prohibition-j-and  the  second 
is  a  waiver  for  failure  fo  comply  with 
clause  4  of  rule  XXI — apbropriation  in  a 
legislative  bill.  House  Resolution  356  also 
makes  it  In  order  to 
amendment  to  section 
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amendment  as  set  forth 
126  of  the  minority  vie^ 
port  93-118.  This  is  an 
verting  trust  funds  from 
urban  system  commonlj 
money,  for  the  purchase  of  mass  tran- 
sit— Including  fixed  rail— ff  acilities.  at  the 
discretion  of  local  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  apposed  to  this 
amendment  for  several  reasons.  First, 
there  is  a  large  backlog  cf  new  highway 
needs.  In  1972,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation published  a  needs  report 
which  concluded  that  between  now  and 
1990  the  foreseeable  nee^  for  highways 
are  going  to  amoimt  to  $592,000,000,000. 
For  mass  transit  the  r^eed  during  the 
same  period  is  anticipated  to  be  $63,000,- 
000,000.  The  highway  trust  fund  brings 
in  about  $5,700,000,000  per  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  highway  trust  funii  to  meet  high- 
way needs.  If  you  divert  money  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit, 
there  will  be  even  less  money  remaining 
in  the  trust  fund  for  highway  purposes. 
Therefore,  while  this  pfoposed  amend- 
ment does  not  directly  affect,  for  ex- 
ample. Interstate  funds,  the  end  resxilt 
could  be  that  Interstate  funds,  along  with 
all  other  highway  fundu  would  be  less- 
ened. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal-iid  highway  leg- 
islation was  considered  tn  the  92d  Con- 
gress, but  action  was  not  completed  be- 
fore adjournment,  even  though  hearings, 
floor  debate,  and  conference  with  the 
Senate  had  been  completed,  and  the  con- 
ference repoi-t  was  on  tfhe  floor  at  the 
time  of  adjoiurmient  sine  die. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ao  objection  of 
the  rule — the  matter  sh<  uld  be  fully  de- 
bated and  the  diversion  amendment  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  leaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  od  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motl(Hi  to  reconsidei 
table. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  I*>eaker,  I  move 


was  laid  on  the 


that  the  House  resolve  itMU  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  dnd  for  other 
purposes.  [ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THE  COMMITTEB  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unionj  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  302,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  chair.  1 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  lof  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unde^  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Aour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (MrjHARSHA)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  t^e  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  big  bills  to  come  before  this 
Congress  this  year.  To  sfcpreciate  the 
importance  of  the  highwwr  program  to 
the  Nation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
realize  that  the  highways  df  this  coimtry 
are  used  by  more  Americatis  more  often 
than  any  other  service  that  society  pro- 
vides—93  percent  of  all  iijtercity  move- 
ment of  persons  in  the  United  States  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  highways. 
Within  the  cities  the  dependence  uporf 
the  highways  and  roads  ftnd  streets  is 
even  greater— 98  percent  of  the  move- 
ment of  all  people  within  the  cities  is  ac- 
complished by  the  highways,  the  streets, 
and  the  roads,  and  94  perient  of  that  is 
accomplished  by  movements  in  private 
vehicles.  T 

We  have  tried  to  bring  to  the  House  a 
bill  that  recognizes  the  imperatives  of 
highway  construction  and  the  imperative 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  both  for 
highway  construction  and  for  develop- 
ment of  rapid  mass-transH  programs. 

When  the  interstate  program  was  ini- 
tially authorized  in  1956,  there  were  some 
63  million  automotive  vehicles  trying  to 
crowd  onto  a  road  strucure  that  had 
been  designed  for  only  alout  half  that 
number.  The  result,  of  coi  rse,  was  over- 
crowding, accidents,  and  a  a  inordinately 
high  death  rate. 

Since  the  begirmlng  of  the  Interstate 
system,  financed  along  wttth  the  other 
Federal-aid  systems  imde?  the  highway 
trust  fimd,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.  We  have  demonstrated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  modem,  well-engineered 
highways  definitely  do  sdve  lives.  The 
death  rate  cm  the  interstate  when  meas- 
ured in  millions  of  passenger-miles  trav- 
eled, Is  less  than  half  whit  It  Is  on  the 
rest  of  the  road-and-streets  network  of 
the  United  States.  1 

Yet  we  still  have  a  proqlem.  We  have 
only  barely  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fantastic  growth  in  numbers  of  auto- 
motive vehicles  in  the  tfnited  States. 
Today  rather  than  there  being  some  63 
million  automotive  vehicles,  we  have  113 
million  automotive  vehicles  in  a  nation 
of  some  200  million  peopl ;.  This  means 
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there  is  more  than  one  automdoile  for 
every  two  persons,  man,  woman  or  child. 
Naturally  it  is  a  matter  of  imperative 
necessity  to  the  United  States  that  we 
complete  this  bill  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Many  of  the  States  have  been 
frustrated  in  the  orderly  construction  of 
their  highway  programs  by  the  inability 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  make  an 
agreement  until  the  final  day  of  the  last 
session  of  the  last  Congress. 

HIGHWAY    CONSTRUCTION 

Let  me  Just  briefly  describe  what  Is  in 
the  bill.  For  conyentlonal  hlghvwiy  con- 
struction the  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing programs : 

First,  there  is  $3.5  billion  a  yeau-  for  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 
We  have  stretched  out  the  date  of  antic- 
ipated completion  ior  that  system  from 
1976  to  1979. 

Second,  we  provide  $1.1  blUi<»i  for 
highways  in  the  urban  areas  of  our 
country.  This  Is  exactly  half  the  regular 
primary  and  secondary  fund  money. 
Within  the  cities  we  divide  that  $1.1  bil- 
lion thusly:  $700  million  of  this  is  ear- 
marked for  urban  highways.  These  pri- 
marily are  expressways  that  exist  within 
the  city  Itself;  $400  million  Is  set  aside 
for  primary  and  secondary  highway  ex- 
tensions Inside  the  cities. 

Third,  we  provide  precisely  the  same 
total  amount,  $1.1  bilUon  for  work  on 
the  highways  outside  the  urban  areas, 
and  this  is  divided:  $700  million  for  pri- 
mary system  work;  $400  mlUloD  for  sec- 
ondary system  work. 

Fourth,  we  have  created  this  year  an 
entirely  new  program  also  as  an  express 
ben^t  to  the  cities  of  this  Nati<m.  We 
have  authorized  $100  million  a  year  for 
urban  high  density  routes.  An  addi- 
tional $150  million  annually  is  set  aside 
for  economic  growth  center  highways, 
primarily  to  serve  mediimi-sized  cities 
and  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
other  areas  as  an  absorption  point  for 
this  phenomenal  growth  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  few  big  cittes  of  the 
country. 

Additionally  $300  million  is  ear- 
marked for  priority  primary  systems 
where  the  growth  of  traffic  forecasts  the 
need  for  upgraded  design.  We  have  $170 
mmion  for  forest  roads  to  help  us  reach 
and  harvest  the  Nation's  timber  crop. 

There  are  other  secti(»is  involving 
smaller  amounts  for  highway  construc- 
tion, but  this  basically  covers  the  regu- 
lar highway  programs. 

MASS  TEAVSIT 

Let  US  lo<*  now  to  what  is  in  the  bill 
for  local  mass  transit  systems.  We  have 
done  far  more  than  any  Congress  has 
ever  done  before  to  try  to  acccnnmodate 
the  needs  of  the  cities  for  mass-transit 
development. 

Phrst,  the  bill  provides  $3  biniwi,  or  $1 
blllioo  a  year  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  3-year 
authorization  to  use  in  grants  to  ciUes 
of  the  United  States,  and  ttiis  money  Is 
to  be  available  for  those  cities  to  use  to 
any  way  they  desire  with  respect  to  mass 
transit  so  long  as  it  hivolves  capital  in- 
^®!'™en*  in  systems  to  serve  those  cities. 

Secondly,  we  have  provided  in  the 
cwnmlttee  bill  a  new  system  of  flexibU- 
ity  in  order  that  a  city  which  wishes  to 
use  some  of  its  urban  highway  money 
for  mass  transit  instead  may  do  so  The 


city  may  substitute  a  mass-transit  pro- 
gram, either  fixed  rail  or  purchase  of 
rcrfhng  stock  for  rail  or  bus  faculties,  for 
any  portion  of  its  urban  highway  money, 
and  it  will  get  that  money  in  advance  ob- 
llgational  authority  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  This  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  what  the  city  could  receive 
under  the  $3  biUion  UMTA  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  money  would  be  made  available 
Immediately  to  that  dty  upon  Its  deci- 
sion to  forego  that  particular  highway 
program,  or  a  commensurate  part  of  it. 
The  only  difference  t>etwe€n  that  bill  and 
the  bill  passed  in  the  other  body,  or  the 
amendment  which  is  to  be  offered  to- 
morrow, I  believe,  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Aitoctsow)  Is  that  under 
the  committee  bill  the  mcmey  for  mass 
transit,  when  substituted  in  addition  to 
their  mass-transit  program  for  a  part  of 
their  highway  program,  will  come  in  ad- 
vance obligatiOTial  authority  out  of  the 
general  revalues. 

Under  the  amendmmt  which  will  be 
offered,  it  would  come  directly  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  would  be  gone  to  the 
Trust  Fund  upon  expenditure.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  funds  released  by  this 
procedure  would  go  back  into  the  Trust 
Fund  and  be  available  for  redistribution 
to  all  the  other  cities  and  States  of  the 
coimtry  that  have  unmet  highway  needs. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  actually  we 
do  more  for  both  highway  and  urban 
mass-transit  in  the  committee  bill  than 
would  be  done  under  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

In  the  third  place,  a  further  provisicm 
is  contained  in  the  committee  bin  to 
make  this  same  iorm  of  fiexlbflfty  avail- 
able not  only  through  those  moneys  com- 
ing in  the  urban  system's  fund,  but 
through  those  moneys  coming  in  the  in- 
terstate fund. 

If  a  city  determines  that  It  does  not 
wish  to  build  a  segment  for  the  inter- 
state system  which  lies  wholly  within  Its 
boundaries,  it  need  not  do  so  If  it  can 
be  determined  that  that  segment  Is  not 
necessary  to  the  interstate  system 
throughout  tlie  United  States.  It  would 
be  free  under  the  circumstances  to  sub- 
stitute a  like  amount  fw  mass  transit 
if  this  is  what  the  citv  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  dollarwise 
this  is  a  far  more  significant  section  than 
the  section  which  I  just  mentiraied,  in 
terms  of  total  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  cities.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  our  remaining  interstate  money  is  ear- 
marked for  projects  within  the  cities 
That  is  $3 '72  billion  per  year.  Iliis  is  a 
sum  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
significant. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  striven 
to  provide  a  workable  means  to  help 
cities  to  convert  these  daily  automobile 
commuters  Into  iisers  of  their  mass 
transit  systems.  We  provide  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  any  money  authorized 
under  any  system,  whether  it  be  urban, 
primary,  secondary,  or  interstate,  may  be 
used  wherever  the  need  exists  for  one  of 
two  things:  either  to  build  an  express 
bus  lane  such  as  the  one  we  see  here  in 
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the  Washington  area  en  the  Shirley 
Highway;  or  to  construct  fringe  park- 
ing facilities  to  make  it  more  attrtkctive 
for  people  to  leave  their  cars  at  a  con- 
venient place  at  the  terminus  of  the 
mass  transit  to  catch  the  mass  transit 
system,  ride  it  downtown,  transact  their 
business,  return,  pick  up  their  cars,  and 
go  home. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
this  experiment  which  we  have  been  con- 
ducting on  the  Shirley  Highway  has  had 
some  fairly  significant  results.  During 
the  2  years  of  its  operation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  indicates  that  It 
has  increased  the  ridership  on  the  mass 
transit  program  by  some  40  percent  over 
that  route.  It  has  reduced  the  number 
trf  cars  coming  over  that  corridor  into 
Washington  by  some  8,000  cars  a  day. 
When  you  contemplate  that  almost  every 
other  urban  corridor  in  every  city  of  this 
Nation  is  increasing  in  the  volimie  of 
traffic,  a  reduction  of  8,000  daily  is  truly 
very  significant. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  assist  the  ci- 
ties in  the  development  of  mass  transit 
systems,  the  bill  authorizes  the  free  use 
of  land  in  highway  median  strips  and 
rights-of-way  by  local  public  transit  au- 
thorities for  the  establishment  fixed 
rail  or  elevated  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  $75  mil- 
hon  for  completion  of  a  long-needed  na- 
tional study  of  mass  transit  needs,  in- 
cluding methods  of  financing,  fare  struc- 
tures, and  possible  means  of  operating 
subsidization. 

WHAT'S    TtM    CmES 

Then  let  us  sum  up.  What  is  in  the  bill 
for  cities?  Clearly  the  lion's  share  of  this 
bill  is  directed  to  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Considering  the  preponderance 
of  the  remaining  work  on  the  interstate 
which  is  earmailied  for  urban  use,  the 
setting  aside  of  exactly  one-half  of  the 
regular  70/30  money  for  use  within  the 
cities,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  urban 
high  density  system  it  is  clear  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  all  the  njoneys 
coming  out  of  the  trust  fund  under  the 
committee  bill  will  go  to  the  urban  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

When  we  add  the  moneys  that  are  au- 
thorized out  of  the  general  fund  approxi- 
mately tWrd -fourth — please  understand 
this — approximately  third -fourth  of  all 
the  authorizations  in  the  bill  go  to  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country.  I  do  not  see 
how  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
anybody  could  conclude  that  this  com- 
mittee has  not  been  more  than  amply 
fair  with  the  cities  of  this  land. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words 
about  higrhway  safety. 

B«r.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  prefer  to  yield 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  statement,  or 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
at  this  tim^e  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  rise  to 
my  feet  because  the  gentleman  just  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  siu-ely  no  one  could 
believe  that  the  great  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  could  be  less  than 
fair  with  the  cities  of  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  mass  trar^t  provisions  he 
has  juat  described. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  really  wants 
this  House  to  believe  that  we  are  doing 
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the  same  thing  for  the  cities  of  this 
country  if  we  give  them  advance  obliga- 
tional  authority  or  contract  authority 
subject  to  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  if  doing 
that  constitutes  the  same  thing  as  tell- 
ing them  that  the  $700  million  which  is 
available  here  and  now 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  502)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


COMPETITION  IN  GASOLINE 
RATIONING 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  another 
instance  of  monopolistic  practices  by  the 
major  oil  companies. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  moving 
into  the  discoimt  gasoline  business  at  the 
same  time  they  are  forcing  the  independ- 
ents out.  It  appears  that  the  majors  are 
taking  unconscionable  advantage  of  the 
current  gasoline  shortage. 

This  disturbing  trend  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Independent  gasoline  stations  offer  the 
only  real  competition  in  the  oil  industry 
because  they  offer  lower  prices. 

But  now  the  major  oil  cmnpanles, 
claiming  they  do  not  have  enough  gaso- 
line, are  cutting  off  supply  contracts  to 
many  independents.  At  the  same  time, 
the  majors  are  building  new  discount 
stations  of  their  own — In  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  same  people  they  are 
putting  out  of  business. 

This  type  of  double-barreled  tactic 
must  be  stopped  immediately. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member,  I  am 
asking  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  investigate  this  monopolistic 
trend  as  part  of  its  continuing  study  of 
the  oil  industry. 

Monday's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  news  story  on  the  current  gaso- 
line shortage,  and  it  highlighted  the  dis- 
turbing development  in  the  discount  gas- 
oline business.  I  include  this  article  In 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  AprU  16.  1973] 
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(By  Thomas  OToole) 
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its  400  retail  stations  in  Illinois.  Michigan 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Gulf  has  put  up  for 
sale  3,500  stations  In  21  sta^,  from  Illinois 
across  the  country  to  Callfdmia  and  Wash- 
ington State.  BP  has  already  pulled  out  of 
the  Northeast,  and  Sun  Oil  Co.  has  with- 
drawn from  Tennessee  and  n  ost  of  the  upper 
Midwest.  Cities  Services,  AMantlc  Richfield 
and  PhUllps  Petroleum  are  ilso  closing  sta- 
tions. 

The  oil  companies  insist  that  the  big  rea- 
sons for  the  gas  shortage  ire  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  "sweet"  (low  silfur)  crude  oU 
and  a  nationwide  shortage  of  refinery  capac- 
ity. They  claim  they  need  fife  new  refineries 
a  year  to  keep  up  with  demand.  They  point 
out  that  not  one  new  reflnei 
In  the  U.S.  today. 

The  refinery  shortage  is  S( 
Independent  refineries  find 
courted  with  more  fervor  t 
In  memory.  An  aide  to  Rep 

(R — Conn.)  claims  that  th    , .„. 

refined  products  like  gasoline  Is  one  reason 
Sure  OU  has  had  to  close  apiae  of  Its  Con- 
necticut stations. 

"The  company  was  abou 
contract  with  a  Canadian  r 
said,  "when  a  major  oil  coi 
buy  the  refinery's  product  a 

Sure  offered  but  won  the  c ., 

guaranteed  to  supply  the  refinery  with  crude 
ou."  T 

The  head-to-head  combit  between  the 
major  oil  suppliers  and  the  independent  dis- 
tributors is  bound  to  get  w^rse  as  the  gaso- 
line shortage  gets  worse.         ] 

Greenbelt  Consumer  Senilces  has  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  thf  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protesting  the  toove  by  BP  that 
wUl  cut  them  off  from  gasmlne.  and  In  the 
only  known  court  action  io  far  a  federal 
judge  In  Phoenix  ordered  PhUllps  Petroleum 
to  restore  gasoline  sales  to  i,  discount  chain 
It  tried  to  cut  off.  T 

Meanwhile,  the  gasoline  shortage  Itself 
promises  to  get  worse  as  motorists  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  improving  weather.  Last  week. 
Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Boston  reported 
that  they  did  not  receive  a  sljigle  bid  for  con- 
tracts to  fuel  city  vehicles,  ifor  the  first  time 
in  history,  they  faced  the  pi-ospect  of  being 
unable  to  run  police  cars  anU  fire  trucks  be- 
cause of  the  gasoline  shortage. 
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THE  TAXING  OP  LAPSED  OPTIONS- 
CONFORMITY  FOR  "TAX-EXEMPT 
OROANIZATTONS         [ 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  t^  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  order  to  rectify  an  incorisistency  which 
presently  exists  in  the  tax  laws  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  an  anomoly  in  fee  application 
of  the  unrelated  business  income  tax  to 
exempt  organizations.  Such  organiza- 
tions, including  educational  institutions, 
may  seek  to  augment  thfeir  investment 
income  by  granting  options  to  purchase 
securities  held  in  their  Portfolios. 

If  an  option  of  tills  tybe  is  exercised, 
thus  requiring  the  organilzation  to  sell 
the  security,  the  premiurti  received  for 
the  option  Is  treated  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds on  the  sale  of  the  JBecurity  itself. 
Any  gain  on  such  a  sale  [is  not  subject 
to  the  unrelated  business  Income  tax,  be- 
cause that  tax  does  not  apply  to  Invest- 
ment Income  such  as  dividends,  Interest, 
and  capital  gains. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  option  is 
permitted  to  lapse,  the  organization  re- 
tains the  income  it  received  for  the  ca- 
tion. Yet,  although  such  income  also  is 
derived  from  the  investment  activities 
of  the  organization,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  holds  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
unrelated  business  income  tax. 

There  is  no  rationed  basis  for  con- 
tinuing this  disparate  treatment.  The 
unrelated  business  income  tax  is  intended 
to  discourage  exempt  organizations  from 
competing  with  taxable  businesses. 
Given  this  purpose,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  taxing  the  income  derived 
from  the  lapse  of  options  than  there  is 
for  taxing  the  capital  gains  of  exempt 
organizations.  No  competition  with  tax- 
able businesses  is  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  either  type  of  Income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  pres- 
ent position  results  from  an  historical 
fortuity.  Under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  income  from  the  lapse  of 
an  option  was  considered  short  term 
capital  gain,  and,  as  such,  was  exempt 
from  the  unrelated  business  income  tax. 
For  reasons  wholly  imrelated  to  the  pres- 
ent issue,  such  income  was  reclassified 
as  ordinary  Income  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  Although  the  1954 
change  was  directed  at  nonexempt  tajc- 
payers.  It  had  the  effect,  apparently  un- 
intended, of  subjecting  such  income  in 
the  hands  of  exempt  organizations  to  the 
tax  on  unrelated  business  income. 

During  consideration  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  and  again  in  August 
1970,  the  Treasury  Department  indicated 
It  would  not  oppose  an  amendment 
which  would  restore  the  pre-1954  code 
tax  status.  It  did  so  after  considering 
the  legislative  history  of  section  512  and 
the  practice  of  exempt  organizations 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  options. 
Enactment  of  the  amendment  at  this 
time  is  particularly  appropriate.  As  ex- 
plained in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle reprinted  below,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  has  organized  the  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange  as  the  first 
national  securities  exchange  to  offer 
trading  in  options.  Trading  on  the  new 
exchange  Is  scheduled  to  begin  within 
the  next  month.  Its  success  depends  in 
no  small  part  on  the  participation  of 
exempt  organizations  such  as  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Their  participation 
will  be  unnecessarily  discouraged  by  the 
present  tax  treatment  of  the  income  from 
lapsed  options. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  ciu-rwit  budgetary 
and  fiscal  restrictions,  educational  in- 
stitutions, particularly  our  major  uni- 
versities, have  an  unusual  and  immedi- 
ate need  to  supplement  their  investment 
Income.  The  proposed  provision  would 
permit  such  institutions  to  reaUze  the 
maximum  return  from  their  portfolio 
holdings  vrtthout  subjecting  those  hold- 
ings to  any  xmusual  investment  risk. 

The  revenue  loss  which  would  result 
from  this  legislation  is  at  most  minimal. 
Educational  institutions  and  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  are  at  present  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  the  writing  of  op- 
tions because  of  the  present  restrictions 
of  the  unrelated  business  Income  tax  on 
options  that  are  not  exercised. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  article  from  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  which  accurately  de- 
scribes the  current  trends  In  marketing 
options: 

Exchange  Speciauzino  in  Tbadinc  Puts, 

Calls  Is  To  Open  in  Chicago 

(By  Jonathan  R.  Lalng) 

Chicago. — Puts  and  calls  are  among  the 
more  esoteric  of  stock  Instruments.  Though 
they  have  been  actively  traded  for  years, 
they  average  a  mlnlscule  1%  of  the  annual 
vt^ume  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Only  a  smattering  of  the  nation's  estimated 
30  mUlion  Investors  have  ever  dealt  In  them. 

They  soon  may  emerge  from  their  obscu- 
rity, however.  Late  this  month,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  the  world's  biggest  com- 
modity futures  market,  plans  to  open  a  cen- 
tral exchange  in  puts  and  calls,  or  stock 
options.  The  Chicago  Board  Options  Ex- 
change, as  the  new  market  has  been  named, 
initially  will  list  caU  options  In  16  actively 
traded  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stocks.  By 
year-end.  officials  of  the  Chicago  options  ex- 
change expects  to  expand  their  offerings  to 
caUs  In  about  100  active  Big  Board  stocks 
and  perhaps  start  trading  "put"  options  as 
weU.  Eventually,  the  exchange  hopes  to  offer 
cations  In  200  listed  stocks. 

The  Big  Board  and  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, spurred  by  the  Board  of  Trade's 
efforts,  recently  disclosed  that  they  are  con- 
sidering starting  option  markets  of  their 
own.  "If  the  Chicago  market  does  well,  and 
we  think  it  will,  you  can  bet  we'U  follow," 
says  James  J.  Needham,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  PBW  Stock  Exchange,  formerly  the 
Phlladelphla-Baltlmore-Washlngton  Stock 
Exchange,  also  says  It  wlU  start  a  market 
In  cations  In  the  next  few  months,  though 
the  form  of  the  exchange  hasn't  been  de- 
cided on. 

HOW  big  a  mousetrap  market? 

For  the  moment,  attention  is  centered  on 
the  Chicago  exchange,  which  has  taken  four 
years  and  nearly  $2  mUllon  to  develop. 
Whether  It  wm  succeed  remains  to  be  seen. 
Just  to  break  even,  officials  say  that  the  ex- 
change must  attract  more  volume  In  its  100 
stocks  than  Is  presently  done  In  the  options 
market  In  all  stocks. 

Some  observers  doubt  that  It  can.  "The 
opUons  market  Just  Isn't  big  enough  to  pay 
Its  freight,"  declares  Berton  Godnlck,  head 
of  options  trading  at  Colin  Hochstln  Co.,  a 
New  York  brokerage  house,  and  former 
chairman  of  Godnlck  &  Son,  a  leading  op- 
tions broker-dealer  concern.  "They  may  have 
developed  a  better  mousetrap,  but  they've 
forgotten  that  the  mousetrap  market  Isn't 
that  large." 

But  many  experts  feel  that  the  Chicago 
exchange's  chances  for  success  are  exceUent. 
"It  should  vastly  Increase  options  trading 
by  making  it  much  cheaper  and  easier  to 
do  and  by  giving  options  the  public  exposure 
and  respectabUity  they  have  always  lacked," 
says  University  of  Chicago  Prof.  James  H. 
Lorie.  director  of  the  university's  Center  for 
Research  In  Security  Prices.  "The  market's 
potential  is  truly  enormous." 

If  the  options  exchange  meets  such  ex- 
pectations, the  implications  would  be  signifi- 
cant. For  one  thing,  it  could  revolutionize 
the  portfolio  management  techniques  of 
Institutional  Investors  such  as  pension 
funds.  Insurance  companies,  banks  and  mu- 
tual funds,  affording  them  new  ways  to  both 
hedge  and  improve  the  market  performance 
of  their  massive  stock  portfoUos.  Also,  the 
exchange  could  become  the  focus  of  much  of 
the  short-term  speculation  in  Big  Board 
stocks.  (Options-exchange  officials  are  pri- 
vately claiming  that  the  exchange  may  one 
day  rival  the  Big  Board  in  volume.) 
A  long-time  favobite 
Options  have  long  been  a  favorite  tool  of 
speculators  wanting  to  capitalize  on  expected 
major  price  moves  In  a  stock,  for  they  offer  al- 
most unlimited  potential  profit  on  relatively 
modest  cash  outlays. 
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With  a  call  option,  the  most  common  type 
a  trader  acquires  the  right  to  buy  100  shares 
of  a  stock  Within  a  specific  period  at  an 
agreed-upon  price,  which  Is  usuaUy  the  mar- 
ket price,  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
option  purchase.  A  put  option,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  its  holder  the  right  to  sell  100 
shares  of  a  stock  at  a  specified  price — again 
usually  at  the  then-current  market  price — 
during  a  certain  time  period. 

The  cost  of  a  put  or  a  caU.  the  "premium  ". 
typically  rangest  from  7%  to  20%  of  what 
the  option  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  to 
buy  the  100  shares  outright.  The  typical  op- 
tion period  Is  six  months  and  10  days,  though 
30-,  60-,  and  90-day  cations  and  occasionally 
one-year  options  are  also  available. 

Several  examples  Ulustrate  how  options 
work  in  practice. 

Say  an  Investor  became  convinced  that  a 
Big  Board  stock  selUng  at  $60  a  share  was 
about  to  move  up  sharply.  Instetkl  of  pur- 
chasing 100  shares  for  »5,065  with  commis- 
sion, he  could  buy  a  six-month,  lo-day  call 
for,  say,  $500,  or  10%  of  the  value  of  the 
stock,  giving  him  the  right  to  buy  the  stock 
anytime  during  the  option  period  at  $50  a 
share.  If  during  that  period  the  stock  were  to 
rise  to  $65  a  share,  the  holder  could  then 
exercise  the  option  by  purchasing  the  shares 
at  $50  a  share  and  then  promptly  reseU  them 
at  the  $65-a-share  market  price. 

A    173 -PERCENT    CAIN 

His  profit  on  the  transaction  would  be  $1  ,- 
500,  minus  the  $500  cost  of  the  call  and 
$133.48  in  the  commissions  and  fees,  or 
$866.52.  Of  course,  the  Investor  would  have 
made  $1,366.52  on  the  transaction  had  he 
bought  the  shares  outright,  but  the  return 
on  his  $5,065  initial  outlay  would  have  been 
only  27%  compared  with  a  173%  gain  on  his 
$500  caU. 

Say  the  same  investor  decided  that  another 
listed  stock  selling  at  $50  a  share  was  over- 
priced and  likely  to  drop  sharply  in  price.  He 
then  could  buy  a  six-month,  10-day  put  op- 
tion on  100  shares  for.  say.  $500  again,  giv- 
ing him  the  right  to  sell  the  stock  for  $50  a 
share  during  the  option  period.  If  the  stock 
then  declined  to  $35  a  share  during  the  six 
months,  the  put  holder  could  profit  by  pur- 
chasing 100  shares  of  the  stock  in  the  open 
market  for  $3,553.50  and  then  Immediately 
rescuing  them  under  his  contract  for 
$5,068.35,  clearing  a  handsome  profit  of 
$1,014.85  on  his  $500  put. 

Probably  fewer  than  20%  of  all  options  are 
ultimately  profitable;  It  takes  a  sizable  short- 
term  move  In  the  price  of  the  underlying 
stock  for  an  Investor  Just  to  recoup  his 
premium  and  transaction  costs,  let  alone 
me^e  a  profit.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  op- 
tion buyers  merely  let  their  options  expire 
without  exercising  them,  thxis  losing  their 
entire  premium. 

The  sellers  of  options  are  generaUy  wealthy 
individuals  or.  Increasingly,  Institutions  with 
large  stock  portfolios  and  substantial  capi- 
tal. Their  Incentive  for  selling  options  is  the 
premium  Income  they  receive.  They  can 
profit  handsomely  if  the  market's  perform- 
ance discourages  option  holders  from  exer- 
cising their  rights.  For  example,  one  South- 
western life  Insurance  company  claims  It  has 
averaged  17%  a  year  In  return  on  Its  Invest- 
ment In  option  writing  since  1960. 

Currently  the  bulk  of  options  trading  is 
handled  by  some  20  option  specialty  firms 
that  act  as  middleman  between  option  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Mostly  In  New  York,  they  In- 
clude Thomas,  Haab  &  Botts  and  FUer, 
Schmidt  &  Co.  However,  in  recent  years  an 
increasing  chunk  of  the  options  business 
(some  say  as  much  as  40% )  Is  being  done  by 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  member  firms. 
Among  the  75  member  firms  with  options  de- 
partments are  MerrUl  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner 
&  Smith  Inc..  Reynolds  &  Co.  and  Donaldson. 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Inc. 

The  existing  options  market  has  a  number 
of  defects  that  have  hampered  Its  growth, 
experts  say.  First,  option   transactions  are 
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coetly.  Option  dealers  typically  take  a  10% 
to  15%  cut  of  the  premiums  they  receive 
from  option  buyers  before  passing  them  on 
to  option  sellers.  Also,  a  holder  exercising  an 
option  must  pay  a  minimum  of  two  stock 
commissions  to  take  a  profit,  and  frequently 
option  transactions  result  In  even  more  com- 
missions. These  expenses  can  boost  the  coet 
of  trading  by  as  much  as  40%  over  the  price 
of  the  premium. 

The  market's  transaction  process  currently 
Is  cumbersome  and  Inefficient.  Trades  some- 
times take  days  to  negotiate.  Large-volume 
trades  often  can't  be  made. 

HAKD  TO  GKT  OUT 

Finally,  options  buyers  and  sellers  now 
can't  always  get  out  of  option  contracts 
when  they  want  to — at  least  not  at  a  fair 
price.  The  option  seller,  in  effect,  is  locked 
Into  his  contract  until  either  the  buyer  of 
the  options  decides  to  exercise  or  the  option 
expires.  The  buyer  wanting  to  sell  his  option 
before  its  expiration  generally  gets  nothing 
for  the  unexpired  time  left  on  the  option 
even  though  It  has  some  value. 

The  option  exchange  should  change  much 
of  this  and  in  the  process  attract  far  greater 
volume,  exchange  officials  say.  By  centralizing 
trading  and  standardizing  option  contracts, 
It  will  streamline  trading,  better  accom- 
modate big-volume  transactions  and  give 
buyers  and  sellers  the  opportunity  to  unload 
their  p>o6ltion«  at  any  time,  they  say.  More- 
over, trading  costs  should  be  sharply  lower, 
because  traders  closing  out  positions  on  the 
exchange  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  without 
Incurring  any  of  the  stock  commissions  re- 
quired In  the  present  market. 

Exchange  officials  concede  that  It's  tough 
to  predict  how  the  new  market  will  do,  but 
they  note  that  the  performance  of  stock  war- 
rants on  the  Big  Board  and  American  Ex- 
change perhaps  provides  an  answer.  "War- 
rants, which  are  really  nothing  more  than 
call  options  issued  by  companies  on  their  own 
stock,  typically  attract  between  50%  to  100% 
of  the  volume  of  the  stock  Itself,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  our  call  options  won't  do  as 
well,"  says  one  options  exchange  official. 
"When  you  consider  that  we  wUl  eventually 
list  calls  on  several  hundred  of  the  Big 
Board's  most  active  stocks,  our  market's  po- 
tential Is  large  Indeed." 

Some  observers,  however,  doubt  that  the 
exchange  options  will  quite  fulfill  such  hopes. 
"Trading  on  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Ex- 
change will  be  much  rlsker  even  than  invest- 
ing in  most  warrants,  because  generally  the 
calls  wUl  have  such  a  short  life,"  says  Martin 
Zwelg,  assistant  professor  of  economics  and 
finance  at  City  University  of  New  York,  who 
has  written  extensively  on  options.  "While 
most  warrants  have  a  life  of  at  least  three  to 
five  years,  the  longest  option  periods  on  the 
exchange  wUl  be  nine  months.  It's  hard  to  tell 
how  many  investors  will  be  willing  to  make 
such  short-term  speculations — especially 
when  they  stand  to  lose  everything  they  put 
up  If  the  underlying  stock  falls  to  rise." 
A  visiBiLrrr  problem 

Another  problem  the  exchange  will  face,  at 
least  In  the  beginning,  is  that  of  visibility. 
Exchange  officials  concede  that  wide  report- 
ing of  its  prices  Is  essential  for  stimulating 
Interest  in  the  market.  Yet  no  major  news- 
papers plan  on  carrying  quotations  at  the 
start  of  trading,  though  price  quotes  will  be 
available  to  most  brokers  through  the  various 
electronic  quote  systems.  An  official  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says.  "We'U  wait  and  see 
how  the  market  does  for  a  while  before  we 
decide  whether  there's  enough  volume  to 
warrant  carrying  the  quotes." 

Crucial  to  the  market's  survival  will  be  Its 
ability  to  attract  Institutional  Investors.  In 
the  past,  institutions  have  made  scant  use 
of  options  because  of  the  market's  small  size, 
but  many  observers  predict  that  this  will 
change. 

"Judging  by  the  number  of  inquiries  we've 
gotten  from  Institutions,  their  Interest  in  the 
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market  Is  considerable,"  sa^s  Robert  Rubin, 
a  partner  Involved  In  the  Arbitrage  and  ap 
tions  operations  of  Goldmaf ,  Sachs  &  Co.  "It 
may  take  a  while,  but  I  tblnk  that  instltu 
tions    will    be    very   actlvej  In   the    options 
exchange." 

The  attractions  of  optlo) 
are  many.  By  selling  call 
held  In  their  portfolios,  ins- 
Increase  their  portfolio  Incdme  and  partially 
hedge   holdings   against   a  {drop    In   market 
price.  Aggressive  Instltutioi 
funds,  anticipating  a  majoi 
can  maximize  leverage  on 
purchasing  calls  on  a  stock 


to  Institutions 

tions  on  stocks 

tutlons  can  trath 


such  as  hedge 
move  In  a  stock 
their  money  by 

ther  thskn  buy- 


ing the  stock  outright.  Options  can  also  be 


to  establish  a 
ce  of  an  expected 
.  large  block  that 
Blllng  off  to  pro- 


used  by  Institutions  wantl| 
position  In  a  stock  in  advt 
Inflow  of  money  or  to  hedge  { 
they  are  In  the  process  of 
tect  against  market  weakne^ 

A  number  of  obstacles  still  exist  to  deter 
some  institutions  from  entering  the  options 
market.  Many  state  Insurapce  commissions 
frown  on  Insurance  companies  they  regulate 
dealing  in  options.  Many  b«nk  trust  depart- 
ments shy  away  from  optloils  because  of  con- 
cern over  state  "prudent-i  nan"  Investment 
rules.  Such  tax-exempt  Ina  ^Itutions  as  pen- 
sion and  endowment  funds  are  reluctant  to 
deal  in  options  until  th«  y  can  win  tax- 
exempt  treatment  for  profit ;  reaped  from  op- 
tions trading.  Legislation  \i  expected  to  be 
Introduced  In  the  current  84  ssion  of  Congress 
to  do  Just  that. 


WHOSE  OX  IS  GORED:  PEOPLE  OR 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  askec  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  t  le  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  an  I  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  $peaker.  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  t0  a  direct  quote 
from  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  the  i^nconflrmed  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  Members  of  Congress 
should  have  printed  in  large  type  and 
hang  in  their  offices  to  i  emember  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Ash  is  quoted  in  he  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  6,  In  defense  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  bermination  of 
rural  sewer  and  water  g  ants,  that  it  is 
not  "the  role  of  the  Fedei  al  Government 
to  overcome  everybody's  error  in  judg- 
ment as  to  where  he  lives  " 

Let  that  wisecrack  1  e  remembered 
when  Litton  Industries  comes  up  with  its 
claim  for  hundreds  of  niilllons  because 
of  Litton 's  errors  in  judgment  In  the 
making  and  execution  of!  contracts  with 
the  Defense  Department  tor  an  amphib- 
ious assault  ship  for  the 
ries  of  Navy  destroyers  ar  d  other  defense 
items. 

Certainly,  if  it  Is  not  ikie  role  of  gov- 
ernment to  help  rural  cmimunity  resi- 
dents because  they  erred  1 1  living  In  rural 
communities,  it  is  not  thi  i  Government's 

role  to  bail  out  Litton  foi ,__„ 

ment  and  management  d  iring  Mr.  Ash's 

presidency  there. 

NrxoK    Vetoes    Bn.L    To    rttEE 

Rural    Seweks — Presidemf 

Might  Refuse  to  Obet  ti  e  Order  if  Con- 
gress Overrides  Him — iA  easure's  Tvrxnx 
Uncertah* 


(flxon  drew  the 
show-down  with 
;hat  would  have 


Washington. — President 
lines  for  a  second  spending 

Congress  by  vetoing  a  bill 

forced  him  to  release  money  for  a  rural  water 
and  sewer  grant  program. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  suggested  frat  If  his  veto  la 
overldden,  he  might  refuse  t«  obey  the  spend' 


Monet 
Suggests 


FOR 

He 


Ing  order  because  tt  "condlctB  with  the 
allocation  of  executive  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent" as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  dollar  amount  at  stakej  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  Is  relatively  smal) — $120  million 
frozen  by  the  adminlBtrationj  out  of  a  total 
appropriation  of  $150  mlUlop  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  But  the  bill  Ife  second  of  two 
selected  by  Congress'  Democratic  leadership 
as  spearheads  in  the  confrontation  with  the 
President,  and  a  House  vote  I  on  whether  to 
override  the  veto  is  schediUdd  for  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Nixon  won  the  first  tpst  earlier  this 
week,  when  the  Senate  to  oterrlde  his  veto 
of  a  three-year,  $2.6  billion  program  of  voca- 
tional aid  to  the  handicapped. 

sewek-grant  oirrcoMB  tj  nckxtain 

But  the  outcome  on  the  sewer-grant  bill  is 
uncertain,  as  It  combines  a  popular  program 
with  the  congressional  drive  to  challenge  the 
President's  authority  to  refuse  to  spend 
appropriated  funds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

mandatory  spending  bill  mistered  only  64 
voters,  or  f tur  fewer  than  the  ^  hlte  House  im- 
doubtedly  will  need  if  the  veto  is  to  be  sus- 
tained. The  small  Initial  vote  against  the  bill 
reflects  the  program's  popularity  among  law- 
makers from  the  South  and  other  heavily 
rural  regions,  where  the  goTernment  often 
is  the  only  source  of  fl^t^clng  for  such 
capital  needs. 

The  second  test  is  expected  Ito  attract  more 
support  for  the  President,  and  Capitol  HUl 
sources  predict  the  House  override  vote  will 
be  close.  A  House  vote  to  override  would 
Influence  the  Senate,  but  stia  a  Senate  vote 
would  probably  be  tight.  A  fwo-thlrds  vote 
of  both  Houses  is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

The  grant  program  was  established  eight 
years  ago  to  aid  rural  commuftities  where  the 
population  or  the  property  Values  were  too 
low  to  make  normal  long-temj  financing  eco- 
nomical. The  Farmers  Home  lAdmlnlstration 
estimates  that  grant  money  jfinanced  about 
30%  of  a  typical  project's  cost,  with  6% 
Farmers  Home  long-term  loans  supplying  the 
rest.  About  a  third  of  aU  rural  communities 
helped  by  the  Agriculture  Dep&rtment  agency 
qualified  for  grants.  [ 

In  his  veto  message,  Mr.  1 
grant  program  "forced  the  t\ 
to  pay  for  services  that  shoui 
nanced,  and  It  did  so  in  a  mi 
questionable  way."  Resurrection  of  the  rural 
program  would  only  "undercut  the  tradition" 
of  local  self-reliance  in  buUdlng  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  "shoving  aaid^  local  authori- 
ties for  the  increasingly  powerful  federal  gov- 
ernment," the  President  assejled. 

By  allowing  as  much  as  $300  million  an- 
ually  In  grants  for  the  1973-p6  fiscal  years, 
Mr.  Nixon  added,  the  vetoed  qlll  "would  rep- 
resent a  dangeroiis  crack  In  tftie  fiscal  ram." 

The  President,  who  issued  h|s  veto  message 
at  the  Western  White  House  Ir^  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  also  termed  the  challenfe  to  his  execu- 
tive powers  In  the  legislation 
stitutional  question."  But  at  ii 

here,  Roy  Ash,  Director  of  the  i 

agement  and  Budget,  decline  1  to  say  what 
the  President  would  do  in  the  event  of  an 
override.  "In  fact,  we  expect  t4i 
Mr.  Ash  said. 

NIXON  NOTES  ALTERNiixiVES 

The   Nixon   message   noted 
rural  communities  can  seek 
age-treatment   construction 
larger  Environmental  Protection 
gram.  Rural  development  loaiis 
est  vrili  be  avaUable  to 
grants   as   well   as   to   replac4 
Home  water  loans  starting 
year  that  begins  on  July  1, 
promised. 

Although  the  Fanners 
tion  currently  has  on  file  Bom< 
tions  seeking  $250  million  in 
predicted    nearly    all    of 
munitles  ultimately  would 
projects  with  the  alternative 
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acknowledged  that  a  few  oommunlties  might 
be  too  smaU  to  quality  for  100%  financing, 
but  said  It  isn't  "the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  overcome  everybody's  error  of 
judgment  as  to  where  he  lives." 


A  CANADIAN  ROUTE  FOR  ALASKAN 
OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Praser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  cm*- 
renOy  considering  legislation  to  grant 
rights-of-way  across  Federal  lands.  The 
outcome  of  this  legislation  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  proposed  oil  pipe- 
line from  Alaska. 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  April  2.  1973. 
ruled  unanimously  to  let  stand  a  court 
of  appeals  decision  not  to  permit  con- 
struction of  the  78g-mile  oil  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  port  of  Valdez 
because  the  line's  requirement  of  a  146- 
foot  right-of-way  would  violate  the  54- 
foot  limitation  of  the  1920  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act.  The  decision  is  now  where  it 
ought  to  be — in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin,  has  introduced  leg- 
islation, HJl.  6694.  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  along  with  21  other  Members  of 
the  House.  My  colletigue  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  has  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
S.  993.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Issue  the  rights- 
of-way  and  special  land-use  permits 
needed  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain pipelines  for  the  development  of  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope,  but  only  along  the  shortest 
feasible  route  through  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States.  The  bill  would 
also  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  initiate  intensive  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  this  route  within  60  days  of 
passage  of  this  act,  in  full  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  question  is  not  whether  North 
Slope  oil  should  come  to  American  mar- 
kets, but  in  what  manner  and  under 
what  conditions.  For  economic,  national 
security,  and  environmental  reasons,  an 
all-land  route  across  Canada  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  trans-Alsiskan- 
pipeline-tanker  system,  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  approved  last 
May.  Fortunately,  it  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  which  route  will  be 
chosen. 

The  Midwestern  and  Eastern  United 
States  have  no  reliable  source  of  oil.  A 
pipeline  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  across 
Canada  to  Chicago  is  the  only  permanent, 
down-the-road  answer  to  the  problem  of 
oil  supply  for  these  regions. 

The  Minnesota  Civil  Defense  Division's 
latest  reports  on  the  fuel  situation  state 
that  93  independent  gasoline  stations 
have  suspended  operaticois  because  of 
lack  of  supply  and  that  another  200 
are  In  jeopardy.  Five  oil  compa- 
nies—Gulf. Sun  Clark,  BeU,  and  Triangle 
Refineries — have  either  discontinued  op- 
erations or  marketing  in  Minnesota,  or 
are  about  to  do  so.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  of  a  critical  shortage  of  gaso- 
line in  the  next  few  months.  Heating  oU 


remains  In  short  supply,  and  expanded 
air  service  to  EKiluth  is  threatened  be- 
cause of  lack  of  jet  fuel. 

llie  geographic  location  of  the  Middle 
West  makes  its  supply  problem  difficult 
to  solve.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission 
to  include  in  the  Record,  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  James 
Erchul.  Minnesota  Civil  Defense  Director, 
stating  the  need  of  the  Midwest  for  the 
proposed  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  across 
Canada. 

It  is  not  certain  that  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would,  overall,  cost  more  than 
on«  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez.  Some 
early  estimates  by  the  oil  companies  had 
costs  almost  equal.  At  most,  according 
to  a  1972  study  prepared  by  Charles 
Cichettl  for  Resources  for  the  Future,  the 
Canadian  route  would  cost  about  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  Alaskan-tanker  sys- 
tem, if  both  were  constructed  at  the  same 
time.  In  any  case,  a  pipeline  will  have  to 
be  built  for  the  North  Slope's  natural 
gEw  resources,  since  shipping  gas  by 
tanker  would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 
If  we  consider  the  cost  diJEferential  be- 
tween construction  of  an  Alaskan  pipe- 
line-tanker system,  plus  a  gas  pipeline 
across  Canada  and  the  cost  of  a  single 
oil-gas  pipeline  corridor  across  Canada, 
the  difference  is  much  less — somewhere 
aroimd  $250  million,  according  to  an  In- 
terior Department  memo  of  March  27, 
1972. 

Weighing  west  coast  needs  against 
tiiose  of  the  Midwest  and  the  East,  the 
needs  of  the  latter  two  regions  clearly 
prevail.  The  west  coast  has  Its  own 
sources  of  oil.  The  Midwest  and  East  do 
not. 

At  1972  prices,  oil  In  Chicago  costs 
roughly  60  cents  more  per  barrel  than 
equivalent  oil  in  Los  Angeles.  A  convinc- 
ing case  has  been  made  that  if  market 
forces  were  allowed  free  play  and  the 
price  of  oil  in  Los  Angeles  were  allowed 
to  rise,  proved  reserves  In  California 
would  rise  correspondingly.  "Proved  re- 
serves," as  you  know,  are  the  portion  of 
the  natural  resource  which  can  be  pro- 
duced economically  with  existing  tech- 
nology at  current  prices.  "Oil  In  place" 
may  be  much  greater;  th£.t  is,  oil  already 
discovered,  but  which  is  not  economical 
to  produce  at  current  prices. 

As  to  the  cost  of  delays  in  switching 
now  to  an  all-land  trans-Canadian  route, 
even  were  Congress  to  amend  the  1920 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  to  permit 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line-tanker system,  the  courts  would 
still  have  to  decide  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  pipeline  project  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  How 
much  delay  this  would  mean  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  routes 
considered  across  Canada  follow  the 
proposed  trans-Alswkan  route  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  New  United  States 
environmental  studies  for  a  trans-Cana- 
dian route  would  involve  a  much  shorter 
distance  thsui  that  of  the  original  study. 
As  far  as  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
pipeline  is  concerned,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  completed  detailed  studies 
of  a  Mackenzie  Vsdley  route.  Canadian 
Energy    Minister,    Donald    MacDonald. 


stated  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on 
February  4  of  this  year: 

At  that  time  we  put  before  the  United 
States  Government  [In  a  letter  of  May  4, 
1972]  the  Information  we  had  avaUable  with 
regard  to  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oU  pipeline 
as  opposed  to  a  gas  pipeline.  Since  that 
time  we  have  completed  a  great  many  stud- 
ies with  regard  to  environmental,  ecological 
and  other  impacts  of  a  pipeline  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  and  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
oU  pipeline  research  group  has  made  avail- 
able its  studies  in  this  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can authorities.  Of  course,  we  wUl  be  inter- 
ested In  hearing  from  the  United  States 
Administration  in  this  regard,  but  at  present 
we  do  not  plan  to  take  any  fresh  initiative. 

In  the  letter  of  May  4,  1972,  referred 
to  in  this  statment.  Minister  Mac- 
Donald  wrote  to  Secretary  Morton  in  the 
following  vein: 

At  the  time  of  our  conversation  [March  30, 
1972],  you  suggested  that  you  would  like 
to  have  more  Insight  and  Information  into 
the  Canadian  interest  In  having  such  an 
oU  pipeline  constructed  through  Canada 
from  Prudhoe  Bay.  I  undertook  to  write  this 
letter  to  you  to  expand  on  our  current  posi- 
tion regarding  a  possible  Canadian  project 
and.  in  particular,  to  comment  on  matters 
related  to  the  environment,  financing  and 
timing. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  Canadian  pipeline  route. 

...  A  result  of  detaUed  consideration 
would  lead  In  our  view  to  an  Improved  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  In  an  environ- 
mental sense  of  the  Canadian  alternative. 
...  I  wo\Ud  confirm  to  you  my  comments 
In  Washington  on  March  30th  last  that  In  the 
opinion  of  our  technical  advisers  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  regulatory  and  governmen- 
tal considerations  could  not  be  given  in  an 
expeditious  manner  commencing  with  an 
application  filed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  Mitchell  Sharp,  at  a  press 
conference  on  April  3,  1973,  stated  that 
Canada  viewed  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  an  oil  tanker  route  along  the 
Pacific  coast  as  less  controllable  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  than  the  en- 
vironmental problems  of  a  pipeline 
through  Canada.  He  also  said  that  Cana- 
dian authorities  would  be  "prepared  to 
hear  and  to  listen"  and  "to  give  serious 
consideration"  to  a  request  for  an  oil 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

It  seems  apparent  from  these  recent 
statements  by  the  Canadian  Energy  Min- 
ister and  Secretary  for  External  Affairs 
that  Canada  would  be  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  this  important  joint 
venture,  and  to  consider  favorably  an  ap- 
plication for  a  trans-Canadian  route. 

We  come  now  to  the  national  security 
argument  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion— that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
Alaskan  oil  totally  under  our  own  con- 
trol. This  might  be  true  if  Alaskan  oil 
could  make  up  our  projected  shortfall, 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  depend  to 
any  large  extent  on  politically  sensitive, 
middle  eastern  supplies.  But  administra- 
tion projections  show  that  even  with  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  In  full  operation,  we 
will  have  to  import  47  percent  of  our  oil 
by  1980. 

Construction  of  a  pipeline  su:ross  Cana- 
da would  encourage  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  Canada's  own  arctic  oil  re- 
sources. The  President's  1970  task  force 
estimated  that  oil  output  from  the  North 
Slope  in  1980  would  be  3  mUlion  bsorels 
per  day,  if  prices  do  not  fall  below  the 
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1970  level.  Since  the  proposed  pipellne'c 
maximum  carrying  c»p«clty  Is  S  mllUoa 
barrels  per  da^,  it  appears  likely — al- 
most certain — that  more  than  one  pipe- 
line will  be  built.  To  encourage,  in  this 
way,  development  of  Canadian  sources  of 
oil  upon  which  we  could  draw,  instead  of 
Middle  Eastern,  is  clearly  in  otxr  national 
interest.  National  seciuity  considera- 
tions, therefore,  should  mandate  choice 
of  an  all-land  Canadian  route. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  circulated  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  April  4  urging  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline- 
tanker  system.  In  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  another  letter  from  Secretary 
Morton  appeared  reiterating  the  admin- 
istration's position.  Secretary  Morton's 
principal  argiunents  appear  to  be:  one, 
the  Canadian  route  is  not  environmen- 
tally superior  since  it  is  longer  and  would 
therefore  be  more  disruptive  of  the  en- 
vironment. Two,  the  U.S.  west  coast 
will  be  able  to  consume  all  the  oil 
available  from  Alaska  by  1980.  Three, 
Canada  has  no  exploitable  northern  oil 
resources  of  its  own.  Four,  Canada  has 
not  indicated  willingness  to  cooperate 
on  a  pipeline.  And  five,  on  national  se- 
curity grounds  our  choice  should  be  the 
Alaskan  pipeline-tanker  system. 

Let  me  say  that  I  disagree  with  each 
and  every  one  of  these  statements.  And 
there  are  many  who  share  my  views.  On 
both  economic  and  national  security 
grounds  the  Canadian  route  is  preferable 
to  the  trans- Alaskan  pipeline- tanker 
route.  On  environmental  grotmds,  the 
evidence  is  equally  clear  that  the  trans- 
Canadian  route  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
Canadian  route  would  avoid  the  earth- 
quake-prone southern  portion  of  the 
trans-Alaskan  route  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  oil  spills  at  sea.  Moreover,  an  oil  pipe- 
line across  Canada  would  parallel  the  gas 
pipeline  corridor  that  must  be  con- 
structed in  any  case,  so  that  Iw  choosing 
one  route  rather  than  two,  total  dam- 
age to  the  environment  would  be  kept  at 
a  minimum.  In  comparing  the  Alaskan 
route  with  Canadian  alternatives,  the 
Department  of  Interior's  environmental 
impact  statement  strongly  indicates  that 
there  would  be  less  overall  environmental 
damage  from  the  Canadian  route. 

Only  one  point  in  Secretary  Morton's 
April  4  letter  to  Members  of  Congress  do 
I  find  difficult  to  answer,  and  that  Is: 

Th*  companies  who  own  the  North  Slope 
oU  have  not  indicated  a  desire  to  buUd 
through  Canada. 

It  might  be  interesting  in  this  regard 
to  quote  Mr.  Etevid  Barrett,  the  Premier 
of  British  Columbia,  who  recently  pro- 
posed a  rail  line  across  Canada  for 
Alaska's  oil.  Responding  to  whether  he 
had  soimded  out  the  oil  companies  on  his 
proposal,  Mr.  Barrett  said: 

We're  not  dealing  with  the  oil  companies. 
We're  the  goyemment,  they're  not.  1  dont 
know  how  It  Is  here  (Washington]. 

This  decision  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  interest  now  rests  clearly  with 
the  legislattve  branch  of  oiu:  Govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  is  superior  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline-tanker  system  on 
ecoDomic,  national  security,  and  environ- 
mental grounds.  Secretary  Morton  ap- 
pears equally  cODVlnced  of  his  view  of 
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».,  AprU  e,  1973. 

Fifth    DUtrict. 

The  discovery 
ipe  and  the  sub- 
tlllzatlon  of  that 
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the  sttuatioo.  The  blU  tl  am  propoelns 
would  require  an  intensive  Investigation 
of  all  these  questioos.  S  would  also  i«- 
qxilre  initiation  oq  our  part  ot  actual 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment.  This  study  and  negotiations  would, 
I  beUeve,  confirm  the  feftsibillty  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Canadian  route.  I  urge 
strongly  that  this  House  approve  the  leg- 
islation needed  for  use  to  get  to  work  to 
make  an  all-land,  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line route  for  Alaskan  North  Slope  oU  a 
reality. 

I  include  the  f  oUowlm 

Statk  of 

St.  PatU.  Mi 

Hon.  D0NAI.D  M.  Prasek, 

Representative.     Minneao 

Wathington,  D.C. 

DiAa   CONORESSMAN 

of  oil  on  Alaska's  North  S 
sequent  debates  over  the 
discovery  will  be  prime  di  _ 
years  to  come.  In  order  io  tap  those  new 
found  reserves,  some  major  engineering  chal- 
lenges must  be  overcome.  Profound  ecological 
considerations  must  be  d«alt  with.  At  this 
time  the  economic  aspect  looms  largest,  how- 
ever, and  It  Is  this  decision  that  wlU  truly 
have  the  greatest  Impact  on  the  future 
growth  and  development  Of  this  country. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  r^ute  for  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  pipeline  has  many  economic 
advantages  that  would  far  putweigh  any  dis- 
advantages, environmental  jor  other.  In  order 
to  best  serve  America's  p< 
this  time  It  Is  imperative 
channeled  Into  the  upper 
an  area  which  Is  now  at 
of  current  supply  lines,  a 
CTirrently  hard  hit  by 
petroleum  products. 

It  Is  most  necessary  tb 
maximum  utilization  of 
production  careful  consld 
this  country's  security  an 
An  inland  pipeline  system 
nerable  to  enemy  sabo 
tack. 

World  wide  supply  and  d.^ 

must  play  an  important  part  In  the  planned 
developnient  of  the  North  Slope  reserves.  If 
the  crude  product  Is  brought  Into  the  Mid- 
west It  will  mean  total  utuftation  within  this 
country.  If  it  is  brought  Inib  a  coastal  region 
there  wlU  be  a  temptatioq  to  dump  excess 
production  and  by-products  on  foreign  na- 
tions rather  than  making  them  available  to 
the  open  market  operator^  in  this  country. 
The  open  market  has  trail itlonally  l>een  a 
rein  on  higher  prices  In  tie  domestic  mar- 
ket. At  the  present  time  thi  open  market  has 
all  but  disappeared  as  prodicers  are  using  all 
of  their  products  themselves.  It  is  important 
that  an  open  market  be  aSowed  to  flourish 
In  open  competition  as  ail  Important  con- 
tributor to  a  healthy  econoijny.  (In  Minnesota 
It  has  been  estimated  that  iso  %  of  the  gaso- 
line Is  sold  on  the  open  mbrket.) 

Finally,  the  long  term  employment  impact 
of  the  North  Slope  reserves  will  be  most 
meaningful.  At  the  outset  would  be  a  brief 
construction  boom  of  three  to  five  years.  This 
would  be  followed  by  long  term  employment 
for  a  great  number  of  people.  If  a  aigniflcant 
portion  of  this  long  term  eknployment  could 
be  centered  In  the  midwest  It  would  go  a 
long  way  In  dispelling  the  e«  onomlc  woes  that 
have  befallen  some  portion  1  of  the  area. 
Sincerely, 

R.  James  £a  :Ht7i.,  Director. 
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GREAT  LAKES  PII/  >TAGE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  npore.  Under  s 
previous  order  of  the  Ha  use,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  M<  shu)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Spi  aker,  on  March 


28,  I  introduced  HH.  628^,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  and  to 
strengthen  that  act  in  a  number  of  other 
respects.  j 

The  navigation  of  shU>a  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  an  art  requlriiig  great  skill. 
There  are  many  restrict^  waterways 
connecting  the  lakes  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  channel!  and  currents 
is  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  a 
ship.  I 

The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960 
was  enacted  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  experienced  pilots  ok  board  ships 
trading  in  the  Great  Lakas,  particularly 
those  ships  entering  the  lakes  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seawayi  from  abroad, 
whose  officers  may  not  h^ve  knowledge 
and  experience  comparably  to  that  found 
on  ships  trading  exclusivefcr  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  tfery  damaging 
collision  has  highlighted  certain  weak- 
nesses in  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act 
which  H.R.  6262  should  remedy.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1972,  a  Greek-flag  ship,  the 
Nav  Shipper,  collided  wlthia  Great  Lakes 
ore  carrier,  the  A.B.  Homier,  in  the  De- 
troit River.  [ 

Apparently,  the  forelgn-lflag  ship  fail- 
ed to  stay  in  its  proper  lafie.  There  was 
no  pilot  on  board  this  ship.  A  pilot 
should  have  been  picked  wp  in  Toledo; 
however,  due  to  a  strike  ©n  the  pier  in 
Toledo,  the  pilot,  refusing  to  cross  a 
picket  line,  would  not  board  the  ship. 

The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  as  pres- 
ently worded  contains  an  ambiguous 
waiver  provision  to  the  efrict  that  a  ship 
may  be  navigated  without  a  pilot  when 
the  Coast  Guard  notifies  the  master  that 
a  pilot  is  not  available.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation in  this  section  of  the  act  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  notifi- 
cation might  come  aboutj.  Presumably, 
the  master  or  agent  for  thfe  ship  informs 
the  Coast  Guard  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  secure  a  pilot  and  tha  Coast  Guard 
officially  confirms  this  facl. 

I  urgently  suggest  that  Ithe  vague  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
implicit  burden  on  the  master,  as  set 
forth  in  section  8  of  the]  act,  must  be 
clarified,  since  any  waiver  of  the  act 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  safety 
of  all  ships  navigating  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  legislation  I  haye  introduced 
(H.R.  6262) ,  therefore,  rewrites  section  8 
of  the  act  expressly  to  Condition  any 
waiver,  based  upon  the  nonavailability 
of  a  pilot,  upon  a  commutiication  from 
the  ship's  master  to  the  Coast  Guard 
asserting  such  nonavallubility  which 
must  then  be  verified  by  th«  i  Coast  Guard. 
If  the  Coast  Guard  detei  mines  that  a 
pilot  will  not  be  available  1  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  it  may  grant  a 
waiver  for  the  ship  to  sail  without  a  pilot, 
subject  to  whatever  terms  and  conditions 
It  determines  necessary  frem  the  stand- 
point of  marine  safety  and  the  public 
interest.  T 

For  example,  the  Coast  Guard  could 
permit  the  ship  to  sail  but  only  to  the 
nearest  port  where  a  pilot  fiay  be  picked 
up;  or  might  stipulate  ttiat  the  ship 
could  not  enter  oertata  resficted  waters. 

In  addition  to  clarlfytqg  the  waiver 
issue,  the  legislaticm  whidx,  I  have  intro- 
duced increases  the  maTlmkim  civil  pen- 
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alty  from  the  existing  nominal  $500,  to 
$5,000.  The  legislaticai  also  introduces  a 
criminal  penalty  of  a  mavimnm  of 
$5,000,  or  up  to  1  year  imprisonment,  or 
both,  when  the  owner,  master,  w:  per- 
son in  charge  of  a  vessel  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  act  or  the  conditions  of  any 
waiver  granted  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
While  this  criminal  sanction  would  in  all 
probability  be  imposed  only  in  cases  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  act,  its  pres- 
ence in  the  law  should  have  a  salutary 
impact  upon  those  who  might  choose  to 
disregard  the  pilotage  requirement,  since 
a  civil  fine  may  seem  unimportant  in 
relation  to  the  overall  operating  costs  of 
the  ship.  In  other  words,  a  civil  p^ialty 
may  be  treated  as  simply  the  cost  fO. 
doing  business  in  a  given  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  6,000 
American  seamen  employed  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  While  no  lives  were  lost  in  the 
collision  I  mentioned  previously,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  c.ews  of  other 
ships  may  be  so  fortunate. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  legislation 
on  the  books  which  gives  an  erroneous 
IUusi<Hi  of  maritime  safety.  I  believe  that 
the  amendments  I  am  proposing  will  give 
genuine  substance  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act. 

I  intend  to  seek  an  early  hearing  on 
this  legislation  and  welcooie  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Great  Lakes 
States  in  securing  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 
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KLONDIKE  GOU)  RUSH  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  AoAits  and  Mr. 
Priicharo,  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Klondike  Gold  Rush 
National  Historical  Park.  This  is  a  uni- 
que concept.  Portions  of  the  park  will  be 
in  Alaska  and  other  portions  will  be  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  is  eventually 
hoped  that  portions  of  the  park  will  be- 
come international  and  will  cross  into 
Canada  from  Alaska. 

Ttds  bill  is  a  joint  effort  by  the  Alaska 
and  Washington  Delegations  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  It  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  both  States  and  will  also  affect 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory in  Canada.  It  will  provide  an  on-the- 
*ot  education  to  people  from  all  over 
the  world  who  are  interested  in  the  K1<hi- 
dike  Gold  Rush  of  1896. 

I  include  a  summary  of  the  legislation 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point,  followed  by  the  bill  Itself: 

SUKMAST  OF  PB0P08ED  KLOITIOKX  QoLO  BTTSH 

Natiohal  Historical  Pask 
■nia  proposed  Klondike  Oold  Bush  Na- 
tkmal  Historical  Park  wUl  consist  of  a  Seat- 
tle Unit,  located  In  the  Pioneer  Square  His- 
toric District  In  Seattle,  Washington;  a  Skag- 
way  Unit,  located  in  Skagway,  Alaska;  a  VVrhite 
Pass  Trail  Unit,  located  near  Skagway  on  the 
"PP*'  re^hes  of  the  Skagway  River;  and  a 
ChUkoot  Trail  Unit,  located  near  Skagway 
la  the  Talya  River  VaUey.  The  totm  area  of 
me  four  uniu  combined  Is  less  than  12.000 
acres. 
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The  Seattle  Unit  wUl  consist  of  a  site  lo- 
cated in  the  Pioneer  Sqxiare  Historic  District. 
The  square  is  entered  on  the  NaUonal  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places  and  Is  specljaiy  zoned 
as  a  historic  district  under  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance. The  site  wlU  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  after  the  proposed  park 
is  authorized  by  Congress.  The  site  wlU  be  in 
leased  space  within  one  of  the  historical 
buildings  in  the  district.  It  will  have  i^jprox- 
imately  3,000  square  feet  and  contain  an 
exhibit  room,  a  smaU  theater,  and  adminis- 
trative quarters.  The  exhibits  wUl  consist  of 
photographic  min^ls  and  other  photographic 
displays,  artifacts,  models,  and  other  mater- 
ials Ulustratmg  the  effect  of  the  gold  rush 
on  Seattle  and  the  outside  and  Ulustratmg 
the  sUMy  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
North.  The  theater  wUl  be  used  for  films  and 
slide  shows  about  the  gold  rush  and  about 
the  historical  park.  It  will  also  be  used  from 
time  to  time  for  live  performances  of  the 
historic  period. 

The  Park  Service  plans  to  enter  Into  a  lease 
agreement  for  five  years,  renewable  for  an- 
other five.  Under  the  lease,  the  lessor  wiU 
rehabUitate  the  leased  space  for  occupancy 
and  recover  his  costs  over  the  period  of  the 
lease.  In  this  way,  no  substantial  Federal 
Investment  is  required  to  initiate  the  proj- 
ect. Coeta  wUl  be  handled  out  of  aimual  <^>- 
eratlng  programs. 

SKAGWAT   TJNrr 

The  Skagway  Unit  Is  located  In  Skagway, 
Alaska,  and  Includes  55  wooden,  one-  and 
two-story  business  houses  and  residences, 
some  partially  vacated,  which  are  the  remain- 
ing evidence  of  the  gold  rush  town  of  Skag- 
way. The  unit  Is  located  along  Broadway 
and  its  side  streets  between  First  and  Sev- 
enth Avenues,  largely  coinciding  with  the 
Skagway  Historical  District  (city  ordinance 
adopted  In  October  1972).  The  unit  Is  the 
focal  point  of  the  Skagway  business  district, 
is  a  major  tourist  attraction,  and  is  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  purpose  of  the  Skagway  Unit  Is  to  pre- 
serve and,  where  necessary,  restore  historic 
structtires  and  to  provide  Interpretation  and 
Interpretive  displays  therein  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  living  history  program. 
To  achieve  this  purpose,  up  to  22  structures 
would  be  acquired  for  renovation  and  adap- 
tive restoration.  Insofar  as  private  capital  la 
utUiaed  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Federal 
program  would  be  reduced  proportk>nately. 
Most  of  the  refurbished  structures  will  be 
sold  or  leased  back  for  private  businesses, 
which  wlU  ser\'e  resident  and  visitor  uses.  For 
interpretive  programs,  up  to  eight  of  the 
structures  would  be  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment. However,  U  cooperaUve  agreements 
can  be  reached  with  private  parties  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose,  several  of  these  structure* 
would  also  be  sold  or  leased  back.  At  least 
one  structure,  and  perhaps  two,  would  have 
to  be  retained  to  provide  a  visitor  center, 
museum,  and  theater. 

Restoration  work  undertaken  at  Skagway 
WiU  be  accomplished  by  Park  Service  em- 
ployees. It  Is  not  feasitHe  to  contract  for 
this  work.  It  will  be  done  over  a  period  of 
years  and  will  not  require  large  approprla- 
ttons  in  any  single  year  for  acquisition  and 
development.  The  construction  of  modest 
maintenance  and  shop  facilities  wUl  prob- 
ably be  by  contract. 

CHUKOOT  trah,  xtntt 
The  Chilkoot  TraU  Unit  consists  of  a  cor- 
ridor of  park  land  approximately  one  mile  in 
width  and  16  mUes  in  length  paralleling  the 
entire  length  of  the  ChUkoot  Trail  within  the 
United  States.  It  lies  principally  in  a  north- 
south  direction,  with  the  south  boundary  in- 
cluding the  historic  townslte  of  Dyea  about 
three  mUea  (ei^t,  by  ro*d)  northwest  of 
Skagway.  The  park  unit  mclodes  the  "sUde** 
cemetery,  the  ChUkoot  Trsil,  and  all  relatad 


historic  sites  and  artifacts  found  along  the 
traU.  The  north  boundary  of  the  corridor  is 
Chilkoot  Pass  on  the  International  boundary. 
The  National  Park  Service  intends  to  re- 
store the  Chilkoot  Trail  to  its  most  represent- 
ative location,  protect  structural  ruins  along 
the  traU,  record  and  protect  all  artifacts  in 
the  corridor,  and  provide  modest  campmg 
faculties  for  the  public  hiking  the  trail.  Inter- 
pretation of  this  portion  of  the  gold  rush 
story  WiU  primarily  be  through  graphics.  A 
trail  and  two  log  shelters  already  exist  In  the 
corridor. 

Almost  all  of  the  work  to  l)e  undertaken 
in  the  Chilkoot  Trail  Unit  wUl  be  accom- 
plished by  Park  Service  employees.  Full  de- 
velopment of  modest  campmg  and  attendant 
facilities  in  the  Dyea  vicinity  In  the  future 
WlU  be  by  contract.  The  costs  In  any  single 
year  should  be  relatively  small. 

WHrrx  PASS  nun.  vurt 
The  White  Pass  TraU  Unit  constats  ot  a 
corridor  of  park  land  ^proximately  one 
mile  in  width  and  Hve  miles  In  length  paral- 
leling important  renmants  of  the  White  Paaa 
TraU.  The  unit  lies  to  a  north-south  direc- 
tion, the  south  boundary  beginning  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Skagway.  It  tocludes  rem- 
nants of  the  White  Pass  Trail  and  the  nana 
of  White  Pass  City.  The  north  boundary  of 
the  unit  is  White  Pass  on  the  International 
boundary.  The  National  Park  Service  intends 
to  restore  a  portion  of  the  White  Pass  Trail. 
stabUIze  ruins,  record  and  protect  all  arti- 
facts within  the  park,  and  provide  modest 
camping  facilities  for  the  public  as  needed 
Interpretation  of  the  White  Pass  TraU  wlU 
be  accon4>lished  through  means  of  signs 
along  the  trail,  overlooks  beside  the  Skagway- 
Carcross  Highway,  and  interpretive  taUts  on 
the  White  Pass  and  Yuicon  Route.  The 
White  Pass  is  Usted  In  the  National  Reibster 
of  Historic  Places. 

All  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
White  Pas*  TraU  Unit  during  the  first  five 
to  ten  years  wUl  be  by  Park  Service  employ- 
ees. The  annual  costs  shotild  be  modest  At 
some  tune  to  the  future,  an  overnight 
faculty  to  the  vicinity  o*  the  White  Pass 
could  be  devel<H>ed  If  demand  warrants.  Such 
a  faciUty  would  require  contracttog. 
urrKaMATioNAi.  histokic  pakk 
In  British  Columbia  and  the  Tukon.  the 
National  and  Historic  Parks  Branch  of 
Canada  is  planning  park  units  based  on  the 
Klondike  Oold  Rush  slmUar  to  the  proposed 
American  park.  Preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  two  proposed  parks 
to  be  designated  as  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush 
International  Historic  Park.  Because  the  re- 
spective Chilkoot  Trail  Units  Join  together 
and  hikers  wiU  travel  through  both  coun- 
tries, preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  Integrated  management  of  the  ChU- 
koot TraU.  Preliminary  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  developing  an  Integrated 
toterpretlve  program  so  that  tatcrpretatldB 
at  the  units  in  each  coxmtry  wfll  complement 
that  In  the  other. 

Canadian  preservation  and  restoration  work 
is  already  underway.  Substantial  funds  have 
already  been  tovested  to  restoration  of  his- 
toric buUdtogs  to  Dawson  and  additional 
work  Is  underway  and  programmed  at  Daw- 
son, on  the  Klondike,  and  an  the  Chilkoot 
TraU. 

INTEmCOVXaNMSNTAI.   OOOPiaiATION 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  National 
and  Historic  Parks  Branch  have  developed 
the  park  plans  in  cooperation  with  the 
State.  Provtoclal,  Territorial,  and  municipal 
governments  tovolved.  An  toteraatk>ual 
worktog  committee  conqxwed  of  officials 
from  the  United  SUtes,  Caoada.  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  Territory 
oversees  the  planning  and  devtiops  arrange- 
ments for  totemfttlonal  and  intergovern- 
mental  cooperation.   Additionally,   the   Na- 
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tional  Park  Service  has  made  prellmioary 
arrangemente  for  cooperative  management 
agreemenU  with  Skagway,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  tbe  Forest  Service  In  relation  to 
the  park  units  in  and  near  Skagway. 

H.R.  7121 
A  Bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Kstabllsta  the  Klondike  Oold  Rush 
National  Historical  Park  In  tbe  States  of 
Alaska  and  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
In  order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  for 
tbe  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States,  historic  structures  and 
trails  associated  with  the  Klondike  Oold 
Rush  of  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Secretau?") 
Is  authorized  to  establish  tbe  Klondike  Oold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "park"),  consisting  of  a 
Seattle  Unit,  a  Skagway  Unit,  a  Chllkoot 
TraU  Unit,  and  a  White  Pass  Trail  Unit. 
The  looiindarles  of  the  Skagway  Unit,  the 
Cbllkoot  Trail  Unit,  and  tbe  White  Pass 
TraU  Unit  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
drawing  consisting  of  two  sheets  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Klondike  Oold  Rush  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,"  numbered  NHP- 
KOR-aO,  002B,  dated  October  1971,  and  NHP- 
KOB  .  .  .  (to  be  supplied,  dated  .  .  .  1973), 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Within  the  Pioneer  Square  Historic  District 
In  Seattle  as  depicted  on  a  drawing  entitled 
"Pioneer  Square  Historic  District,"  numbered 
NHP-KOR-  (to  be  supplied),  the  Secretary 
wUl  select  a  suitable  site  for  the  Seattle  Unit 
and  publish  a  description  of  the  site  in  the 
Federal  Register.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  not  acquired  tbe  fee,  the  Sec- 
retary may  relocate  the  site  of  the  Seattle 
Unit,  provided  that  It  shall  be  within  the 
Pioneer  Square  Historic  District.  The  Secre- 
tary may  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
from  time  to  time,  by  publication  of  a  re- 
vised map  or  other  boundary  description  in 
the  Federal  Register,  but  tbe  total  area  of 
the  park  may  not  exceed  12,000  acres.  Upon 
final  location  of  the  Skagway-Carcroes  high- 
way, tbe  Secretary  shall  revise  the  boundary 
of  the  White  Pass  TraU  Unit  so  that  the 
unit's  boundary  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  high- 
way wUl  be  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  the  highway. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  land«, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  vrtthln  the  park 
by  donation,  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  or 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency.  Lands 
or  Interests  in  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Lands  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  agency 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the  park. 
(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire, 
by  any  of  the  above  methods,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  acres  of  land  or  interests  therein  lo- 
cated In.  or  In  the  vicinity  of,  the  City  of 
Skagway.  Alaska,  for  an  administrative  site; 
and  to  acquire  by  any  of  tbe  above  methods, 
up  to  ten  historic  structures  or  Interests  in 
such  structures  located  In  the  City  of  Skag- 
way but  outside  the  Skagway  Unit  for  relo- 
cation within  such  Unit  as  the  Secretary 
deems  essential  for  adequate  preservation  and 
interpreUtlon  of  tbe  National  Historical 
Park.  Lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. Lands  under  the  Jurladiction  of  any 
Federal  agency  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
tbe  bead  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  tbe  park. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblisb  the 
park  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect 
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in  the  Federal  Register  ^t  such  time  as  he 
deems  sufficient  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  have  been  acquired  for  administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  piu-p>oees  of  this 
Act.  Pending  such  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  administer  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  acquired  for  the 
park  in  accordance  with  l^e  provisions  of  the 
Act  approved  August  25, 
as  amended  and  supple: 
approved  August  21,  193 
amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate and  enter  into  agrsments  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  State]  and  local  public 
bodies,  and  private  Interests,  relating  to 
planning,  development.  Use,  acquisition  or 
disposal  (Including  as  frovlded  in  Sec.  6 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  lfi68  [82  Stat.  356] 
[16  U.S.C.  4601-22]  of  laids,  structures  and 
waters  In  or  adjacent  to  the  park  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  administration,  use,  and 
enjoyment  thereof,  in  cixler  to  contribute 
to  the  development  and  oianagement  of  such 
lands  in  a  manner  cotipatlble  with  the 
purposes  of  tbe  park.  Suich  agreements,  ac- 
quisitions, dispositions,  development  or  use 
and  land-use  plans  shall  nrovlde  for  tbe  pres- 
ervation of  historical  slt^s  and  scenic  areas, 
recreation  and  visitor  enjoyment  to  the  full- 
est extent  that  is  compatible  with  tbe  devel- 
opment of  tbe  Yukon-T^lya  Power  Project 
and  faculties  necessary  to  retain  tbe  area 
as  a  major  port. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  anp  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Congress  |nay  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  Yukoij-Taiya  Power  Proj- 
ect and  the  use  of  suchj  lands  and  waters 
within  tbe  park  as  may  l^  required  for  con- 
struction and  operation  pf  the  project.  In- 
cluding   the    transmisslo^    of   power. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Is  authorized  to 
consult  and  cooperate  wtth  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  Oovernment  ^f  Canada  and  Pro- 
vincial or  Territorial  officials  regarding  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  park,  and  an 
international  historical  Aark.  At  such  time 
as,  tbe  Secretary,  shall  a#vlse  the  President 
of  the  United  States  thatjplannlng,  develop- 
ment, and  protection  of  ihe  adjacent  or  re- 
lated historic  and  scenic  ifesources  in  Canada 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  park  was  established, 
and  upon  enactment  of  a  provision  slmUar  to 
this  section  by  tbe  prop«r  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Oovernment,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing and  Including  tbe  paflc  as  part  of  an  in- 
ternational historical  pads  to  be  known  as 
Klondike  Oold  Rush  International  Historic 
Park.  I 

(b)  For  purposes  of  administration,  pro- 
motion, development,  anq^ support  by  appro- 
priations, that  part  of  me  Klondike  Gold 
Rush  International  Hlstoflc  Park  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  shall  continue 
to  be  designated  as  the  Klondike  Oold  Rush 
National  Historical  Park.  I 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereb^  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  ae  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  at  this  Act. 


Ajnil  17,  1973 


Mnpore.  Under  a 
the  gentle- 
"ifii.  Mitchell)  ,  Is 


ECONOMIC  STABILISATION  ACT  OP 
1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  I|ouse 
man  from  New  York  ( 
recognized  for  5  mlnut^. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
Speaker,  yesterday  the 
stantial  margin  of  293 
a  1-year  extension  t 
Stabilization  Act  of  19 

Had  the  outcome  of 
in  the  least  bit  of  doubt, 
been  present  to  vote  in 
tensloi.  However,  slnc< 
me  that  the  House  would 


New  York.  Mr. 
House,  by  a  sub- 
to  114,  ^jproved 
the  Economic 
0. 

measure  been 
I  would  have 
favor  of  the  ex- 
It  was  clear  to 
respond  favor- 


tils 


ably  to  the  obvious  need  for  an  extension 
of  the  fact,  I  fulfUled  an  important  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  my  district  by 
journeying  to  New  York  City  for  a  high- 
level  conference  with  key  decisionmakers 
in  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
topic  of  our  lengthy  dlsc^ussions  was  the 
pending  applications  frotn  several  com- 
munities in  my  district  for  millions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  aid  fori  important  local 
development  projects.     J 

I  considered  it  essential  to  put  forth 
that  extra  effort  by  personally  traveling 
to  the  Regional  HUD  Office  in  New  York 
City  to  advance  the  cause  for  the  various 
projects  in  my  district.  I  could  have  used 
the  mail  or  the  telephone  to  plead  the 
case  for  our  important  development  proj- 
ects and  perhaps  that  wiould  have  done 
the  job.  However,  In  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, I  concluded  that  a|  great  deal  was 
at  stake  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
evidence  the  depth  of  my  commitment 
in  person  than  to  depoad  upon  long- 
distance communicationT 

While  the  vast  majority  of  the  House 
was  agreeing  to  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  was  reviewing  in  de- 
tail with  HUD  Regional  Administrator 
William  Green  and  his  staff  pending  ap- 
plications for  millions  of  dollars  of 
urgently  needed  assistance  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  and  housing  programs  in 
Rome,  Utica,  Hion,  little  Palls,  St. 
Johnsville,  and  Glover^ille.  We  went 
from  one  end  of  my  district  to  the  other 
to  discuss  the  status  of  Projects  in  sup- 
port of  our  continuing  effort  to  improve 
the  economy  of  our  area  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  people.  It  ^as  a  most  pro- 
ductive session. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  House  session 
yesterday  also  was  most  productive.  The 
action  to  extend  the  EcoQomic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  was  both  respon4ive  and  respon- 
sible. It  gives  to  the  President,  for  an- 
other year,  the  immediate  response  capa- 
bility he  needs  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations  as  they  arise.  I 

The  people  of  the  31st  District  are  well 
aware  of  my  position  onf  this  vital  Issue 
because  I  made  public  toy  views  some 
time  ago.  I  have  stressed  my  opposition 
to  permanent  economic  controls  by  the 
Government  but  I  have  recognized  the 
need,  in  rare  instances,  for  temporary 
controls  to  restrain  dameiging  Inflation. 

Of  course,  there  mu^  be  fair  and 
eqiiitable  administration  |md  application 
of  any  controls  initiated  to  make  certain 
that  any  burden  imposed  Is  shared 
equally  by  all.  Most  of  vk  recognize  and 
accept  the  fact  that  we  ttave  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  special  i  circumstances. 
We  are  willing  to  fulfUl  them,  but  we 
want  the  other  fellow  toi  do  likewise. 

Our  common  objective  Is  to  curb  in- 
flation, minimize  the  possibility  of  an- 
other devaluation  of  the  dollar,  avoid  a 
tax  increase,  and  get  the  Nation's  fiscal 
house  in  order.  The  Hous^  action  yester- 
day, an  action  that  I  fnlly  support,  is 
consistent  with  that  con|mon  objective. 


Avril  17,  1973 
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AMENDMENT   TO   CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te^ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msui  from  North  Caroling  (Mr.  Martin) 
Is  recognized  for  5  mlniJtes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nortl    Carolina.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  Jtrfnt 
resolution  prtHwslng  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which,  I  feel  will  ac- 
complish— ^If  it  is  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  then  ratified — two  purposes. 
First,  it  will  prevent  de  jure  segregation 
in  public  education,  and  second,  it  will 
prevent  the  Imposition  of  desegregation 
plans  which  determine  school  assign- 
ments CO  a  racial  basis  and  require 
wholesale  transportation  of  pupils  to 
schools  distant  from  their  homes. 

My  proposal  is  more  than  an  antibus- 
ing  amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  require  that  all  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment be  totally  colorblind  in  making 
educational  assignments.  The  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows: 

No  governmental  or  Judicial  authority  shall 
henceforth,  in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose, 
prescribe  or  require  any  attendance  assign- 
ments in  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color. 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  am  being  joined  in  support  of  this 
proposal  by  13  other  Members  of  this 
House,  Representatives  Bbay  of  Indiana, 
BuRGENEH  of  California,  Collins  of 
Texas,  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Devine  of 
Ohio.  Fisher  of  Texas,  Holt  of  Maryland. 
HuBER  of  Michigan,  Lott  of  Mississippi, 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Ruth  of  North 
Carolina.  Treen  of  Louisiana,  and  Young 
of  South  Carolina.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
group  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
country. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  join  in  efforts 
to  add  amendments  to  our  Constitution. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  do  so  except  as  a 
last  resort  and  for  reasons  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Our 
Constitution  should  not  become  a  catch- 
all of  minute  detail.  This  has  been 
avoided  in  the.  past.  Amendments — to 
my  way  of  thinking — should  be  consid- 
ered only  when  they  are  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  people  and  when  there 
is  no  other  recourse.  That  is  the  situation 
In  the  present  case.  We  face  a  problem, 
generally  referred  to  as  "busing,"  which 
has  come  to  trouble  every  part  of  the 
country.  Public  opinion  surveys  through- 
out America  demonstrate  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  transportation  of  students  to 
distant  schools  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  racial  composition  of  schools  In 
a  given  jurisdiction.  Equally  strong  is  the 
feeling  that  Government  should  not  en- 
force a  segregated  system.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  allowed  "busing"  orders  of  dis- 
trict courts  to  stand  and  there  Is,  there- 
fore, no  recourse  but  to  amending  the 
Constitution. 

My  own  district  has  been  a  focal  point 
in  the  controversy  over  Judicially  im- 
posed racial  balance.  The  landmark  case 
of  Swann  against  Board  of  Education 
arose  in  Charlotte,  the  principal  city  of 
the  Ninth  District  of  North  Carolina. 
The  decision- In  the  Swann  case  requires 
extensive  crosstown  busing  of  students 
and  has  resulted  in  tremendous  costs, 
both  financial  and  spiritual,  to  the  people 
of  a  city  and  county  well  known  for  their 
moderate  position  on  matters  of  concern 
to  minorities  and  also  well  known  for 
their  forward-looking  approach  to  edu- 
cation. 

Since  Swann,  courts  have  required 
PupU  transportation  for  the  purpose  of 


racial  balancing  across  Jurisdictional 
lines  involving  three  school  systems  in 
one  State.  Following  this,  there  is  the 
question  of  what  will  occur  in  other 
multijurisdictional  metropolitan  areas 
and  even  multi-State  metro  areas. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  first  amend- 
ment proposed  to  deal  with  this  critical 
issue.  But,  it  does  differ  from  those  which 
have  gone  before,  and  it  does  so  in  signif- 
icant ways.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
wording  and  the  concerns  which  give  rise 
to  that  wording. 

If  an  amendment  is  adopted  it  will, 
naturally,  be  subject  to  interpretation  by 
the  judiciary.  Our  objective  ought  to  be 
language  which  is  clear,  precise,  and  ef- 
fective. It  must  provide  no  "outs"  allow- 
ing its  purposes  to  be  thwarted.  The  lan- 
guage here  presented  is  the  product  of 
those  who  have  lived  with  the  Swann 
case  and  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
situation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prevent  race  being  a  consideration  in 
school  assignments,  prohibiting  assign- 
ment of  pupils  either  to  create  artificial 
racial  balance  or  to  enforce  racial 
segregation. 

It  uses  the  term,  "governmental  or 
Judicial  authority"  In  Indicating  who  Is 
prohibited  from  making  assignments 
based  on  race.  This  term  is  one  not  in 
general  statutory  use.  It  is  broad  and 
self-definitive.  It  is  all-inclusive  and  ap- 
plies to  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
authority  and  to  all  levels  of  government. 
Federal,  State,  local,  single  purpose,  and 
general  purpose. 

It  uses  the  term,  "any  attendance  as- 
signments in  pubhc  schools,"  rather  than 
the  language  used  in  other  proposals  be- 
cause there  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
that  language  referring  to  "particiilar 
schools"  would  open  the  door  to  govern- 
mental direction  that  a  given  pupil  be 
given  the  choice  of  attending  one  of  two 
or  more  distant  schools,  attendance  at 
any  of  which  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  an  artificial  racial  balance. 
The  use  of  the  words,  "race  or  color," 
is  a  departure  from  the  normal  triol(«y 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Creed  (m:  religion 
is  not  germane  and  adds  no  real  dimen- 
sion to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  What 
we  seek  to  correct  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  courts  impose  requirements  for  an 
artificial  racial  balance.  Religion  is  not 
now,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  a  part  of  the 
problem. 

I  believe  this  proposal  will  accom- 
plish— if  adopted — the  goal  of  barring 
school  assignments  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  pupil's  race.  It  will  apply  quality  to  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  seeking  to 
bus  children  hither  and  yon  in  quest  of 
a  Utopian  mathematical  balance  and  to 
some  other  body  possibly  seelcing  to  re- 
store de  Jure  segregation. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  TAX  TO  ELIMINATE 
SULFUR  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanix)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Les  Aspin. 
in  reintroducing  the  sulfur  tax  bill  iden- 


tical to  the  measure  we  proposed  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

Events  of  the  past  several  mcmths  have 
confirmed  the  urgent  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. Court  orders,  bureaucratic  in- 
decision and  delays,  compounded  with 
budget  cutbacks  have  all  severely  jeop- 
ardized the  Intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970.  Recent  newspaper  accoimts  in- 
dicate major  efforts  are  underw-ay  to 
delay  or  even  sabotage  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act.  It  is  expected  that  the  admin- 
istration itself  will  propose  a  3-year  delay 
in  the  implementation  of  major  portions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Air  pollution  control  enforcement  dif- 
ficulties at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level  demand  the  simplicity  of  the  sulfur 
tax  approach — an  approach  which  will 
encourage  the  installation  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  devices  and  reward  those 
who  make  the  effort  to  use  low-sulfur 
fuels. 

These  problems  of  «iforcement  were 
described  about  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ayers  of  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ayers  and  his  staff  had  sys- 
tematicaUy  studied  26  State  plans 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  detailing  tlie  State 
proposals  for  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral air  quality  regulations  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  State  plans 
were  characterized  by  numerous  serious 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  Ayers  cited  several  of  these  weak- 
nesses. He  found  that  many  plans  do  not 
even  specify  attainment  dates  for  achiev- 
ing the  primary  air  quality  standards, 
and  only  a  few  plans  contain  source-by- 
source  compliance  schedules.  Few  State 
plans  require  mandatory  self-monitor- 
ing by  polluters  and  the  majority  do  not 
require  recordkeeping.  In  general,  pub- 
lic access  to  information  is  poor. 
Eighteen  of  the  26  plans  have  time-con- 
suming multistep  enforcement  proce- 
dures. None  of  the  studied  plans  con- 
tained provisions  designed  to  deal  with 
future  growth  of  poUuting  industries. 
Even  if  States  initially  achieve  the  stand- 
ards, there  exists  a  real  question  as  to 
their  capability  of  maintaining  them. 

Mr.  Ayers  recently  told  my  staff  that 
the  problem  of  effective  enforcement  on 
both  the  State  and  Federal  level  has  ac- 
tually gotten  worse  since  last  year.  He 
also  states  that  there  is  not  much  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  effec- 
tively compensate  for  the  inadequacies 
of  State  efforts. 

Even  if  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  not  "tied  up"  by  the  resist- 
ance of  other  agencies.  White  House  In- 
spired delays  in  the  law,  and  the  lobby- 
ing efforts  of  economic  special  Interests, 
the  Agency  does  not  presently  possess 
the  resources  to  enforce  the  Clean  Air 
Act  effectively.  In  1970  the  administra- 
tion testified  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  that  by  fiscal  year 
1973,  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  would  require  $320  million,  but  the 
fiscal  year  1973  request  contained  only 
$171.6  million  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
be  clear  from  these  facts  that  without 
further  legislative  action,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  will  not  be  effectiv^  enforced  by 
either  the  Federal  or  State  governments. 
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Under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
effluent  tax  approach  can  be  an  especially 
valuable  enforcement  tool  in  meeting 
and  maintaining  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  is  a  perfect  complement  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  because  it  cannot  be  undermined 
by  the  factors  wiiich  are  presently  hin- 
dering the  implementation  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

The  collection  of  the  siilfur  tax  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  the  enthusiasm 
or  the  effectiveness  of  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies.  In  fact,  because 
the  nationally  uniform  tax  rate  is  set  by 
the  Congress  and  is  administratively 
simple,  and  because  monitoring  of  sulfur 
pollution  is  relatively  easy,  administra- 
tive discretion  is  minimal,  even  at  the 
Federal  level.  Nor  is  the  effectiveness  of 
effluent  taxes  dependent  on  massive 
budget  increases  for  either  EPA  or  State 
air  pollution  control  agencies.  Effluent 
taxes  usually  create  net  budget  sur- 
pluses— an  extremely  important  factor  In 
light  of  the  prospects  of  continuing  tight 
budgets  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  effluent 
tax  constitutes  a  continuing  financial  in- 
centive to  the  polluter  to  reduce  the  total 
quantity  of  emissions. 

The  tax  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
requirement  for  improved  abatement 
performance  to  compensate  for  total  fu- 
ture growth.  It  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  maintaining  air  quality  stand- 
ards which  are  demanded  in  existing 
legislation. 

Just  as  tlie  enforcement  problems  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  have  confirmed  the 
need  for  the  effluent  charge  approach,  re- 
cent scientific  data  has  reconfirmed  sul- 
fur pollution  as  being  extremely  dsaiger- 
ous  to  the  hesdth  of  our  citizens.  The  re- 
cent CHESS  report  by  EPA  has  indicated 
that  sulfur  pollution  can  have  signifi- 
cantly damaging  effects  on  our  health, 
even  at  levels  well  below  those  estab- 
lished by  EPA's  primary  standards.  An 
earlier  EPA  study  had  estimated  the  an- 
nual damage  done  by  sulfur  pollution  to 
be  over  $8  billion.  This  study  considered 
excess  deaths  caused  by  sulfur  pollution. 
It  did  not  estimate  the  costs  of  increased 
illness  and  lost  work  days.  The  CHESS 
data  conservatively  estimated  this  figure 
as  an  additional  $1  billion  to  $3  billion 
annually.  These  results  strongly  reem- 
phasize  the  extremely  toxic  and  destruc- 
tive nature  of  sulfur  pollution  and  the 
very  high  priority  which  should  be  given 
to  control  this  major  national  health 
hazard. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  this  new 
data  the  administration  has  strength- 
ened its  version  of  the  sulfur  tax.  In  his 
recent  environmental  message.  President 
Nixon  indicated  that  his  new  proposal 
would  increase  the  tax  rate  to  20  cents 
per  pound  of  sulfur  emitted,  5  cents  per 
poiuid  above  the  rate  proposed  by  the 
administration  last  year,  and  the  maxi- 
mum rate  imposed  by  the  congressional 
bill  which  we  sponsored  last  year.  The 
new  administration  bill  would  establish  a 
20-cent-per-pound  emission  tax  in  those 
regions  where  pollution  exceeds  the  sec- 
ondary standards  as  well  as  those  areas 
where  sulfur  levels  are  alwve  the  primary 
standards.  This  change  moves  the  ad- 
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ministration  proposal  sit  olficantly  closer 
to  the  concept  of  t^e  u  siform  national 
rate  embodied  by  the  oocgressional  pro- 
posal. The  imiform  rate  Is  essential  both 
in  terms  of  administrative  simplicity  and 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  havens  for  pol- 
luters, j 

It  is  heartening  that  tl|e  new  Executive 
proposal  indicates  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today — a  bill  which 
imposes  the  20-cents-pet-pound  tax  uni- 
formly, across  the  Natioo. 

This  tax  is  not  intendjed  as  a  proposal 
to  raise  revenue  for  tha  Federal  Treas- 
ury. It  is  my  hope  that!  as  soon  as  sul- 
fur pollution  is  eliminated  to  the  degree 
where  it  is  no  longer  (kmgerous  to  the 
American  people,  the  tax  would  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  intended  «s  a  short-term 
measure — but  a  measure!  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  long-term  health  of  the  country. 

The  strengthening  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  raises  hop^  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  vigorously  work  for  en- 
actment of  the  sulfur  tax.  Certainly  the 
evidence  is  now  clear  that  this  legislation 
is  iirgently  needed.  I  will  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  tfx  writing  com- 
mittees of  the  Craigress  I 
est  priority  to  the  pror 
study  of  this  proposal. 
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ONE-YEAR  EXTENSldN  OF  THE  MA- 
TERNITY AND  INFAFT  CARE  PROJ- 
ECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hbuse,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  (Mr.  Rostknkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSICI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  today  1  o  be  able  to  join 
Chairman  Mills  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  special  project  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health  under 
tiUe  V  of  the  Social  sAiurity  Act  for  1 
year.  j 

Our  legislation  would  ^xtend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  V  which  provide  that  40  per- 
for  maternal  and  child  health  under 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program 
are  to  be  used  specifically  for  special 
projects  in  this  area. 

Under  present  law,  tl  e  fimds  formerly 
allocated  for  special  p  -ojects  would  be 
added  to  the  fimds  distributed  to  the 
States  under  formula  gnants  after  July  1, 
1973.  At  the  same  time,  each  State  would 
be  expected  to  include  within  its  State 
plan  for  maternal  and  child  health  at 
least  one  special  project  for  maternity 
and  infant  care,  childrii  and  youth,  re- 
gional newborn  intensive  care,  dental 
care  projects  for  childden,  and  a  family 
plarming  project. 

However,  the  Comptr  jller  General  has 
found  that  many  States  do  not  have 
fimds  now,  nor  do  they  anticipate  hav- 
ing sufiQcient  fimds  in  ttie  future,  to  con- 
tinue these  highly  successful  projects.  It 
was  also  found  that  neit|ier  HEW  nor  the 
States  had  made  adequajte  plans  for  tran- 
sition to  the  State  runtprojects. 

Accordingly,  we  havA  introduced  this 
legislation  for  a  l-yeariextension  of  title 
V  so  that  these  excellent  projects  may 
continue  operating  and  serving  over  1 
million  mothers  and  ohildren  of  lower 
socioeconomic  families  in  central  cities 
and  rural  areas  throi^hout  the  coim- 
try. 


I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  admin- 
istration has  recognized  that  the  Federal 
dollar  has  been  wisely  spent  for  these 
programs.  Maternal  and  4hild  health  is 
fully  supported  in  the  budget.  However, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fwmula  not  be 
changed  this  year,  in  that  ^t  would  cause 
significant  dislocations  in  the  program. 
FurUiennore,  It  is  clear  tjiat  States  are 
not  prepared  to  assume  ttie  responsibil- 
ity. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  discus^on  of  the  past 
success  of  these  programi  in  the  inner 
cities  would  not  be  complete  without 
menticHi  of  my  good  friand  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  .  He  hasjcert€dnly  been 
the  progr8un's  staimchesp  advocate  in 
the  Congress.  In  the  last  9ession,  he  was 
instrumental  in  providing  the  support 
necessary  to  secure  passage  for  my  bill 
which  extended  the  life  of  the  program 
through  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  As  Chairman  Mili^  stated  upon 
passage  of  that  extension  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Koch:  j 

There  are  mothers-to-be  4nd  children  yet 
unborn  who  will  owe  him  a  djebt  of  gratitude. 


I  share  the  chairman's  ^timents  tuid 
his  general  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
program.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  speedy  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  dedicated 
people  who  staff  these  projiects  may  con- 
tinue. These  projects  arp  indeed  vivid 
examples  of  how  Govemiient  programs 
can  work  to  alleviate  unnecessary  suf- 
fering through  advanced  planning  and 
effective  preventive  healtfi  care. 


Itii 


SPEABaiRS  ADDRESS  ^T  ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tei^ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
is  recognized  for  5  minute^. 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  own 
eminent  Speaker  of  th*  House,  Carl 
Albert,  gave  a  superb  ppeech  at  the 
Time  Inc.'s  50th  anniversary  dinner  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  past  January.  He 
speaks  with  cogency  of  ihe  importance 
of  the  legislature  in  our  klemocracy;  he 
offers  insights  on  the  operation  of  the 
Congress;  he  describes  th€|  recent  reforms 
instituted  by  the  House  pf  Representa- 
tives. I  recommend  his  i^emarks  highly, 
and  am  proud  to  insert  tUem  in  the  Rec- 
ord today. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Our  next  speaker,  Carl  Albert,  Is  the  46th 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re]  resentatlves  and 
surely  one  of  the  great  parliamentary  offi- 
cers of  the  world. 

Time  has  done  many  storlss  about  him,  in- 
variably noting  that  Carl  Albert  went  to 
grade  school  In  Bug  Tussle]  Okla.  Time  also 
notes  that  he  is  a  gradual,  of  course,  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Oxford. 

He  is  serving  his  14th  te-m  In  the  House 
and  second  term  as  Spei  ker.  In  one '  of 
Time's  cover  stories  about  the  Speaker,  we 
quoted  him  as  saying  "Th«  legislature  in  a 
country  like  ours  more  than  either  the  Exec- 
utive ot  the  Judiciary  has  tie  power  to  effec- 
tuate new  policy  In  a  democracy.  Its  consen- 
sus Is  more  of  a  national  cotisensus  than  any 
other  and  this  very  fact  csuses  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  the  real  comersione  of  a  democ- 
racy." 

Speaker  Albert.  Thank 
and  Senator  Scott,  for  the 
have  made.  I  congratulate 
ergy  and  effort  It  is  putting 
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of  the  relationship  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  Branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  the  emphasis  that  it  !■ 
trying  to  place  upon  the  Congress. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  very 
first  Issue  of  Time  magazine.  March  1923, 
that  now-illustrious  periodical  said: 

"The  man  who  was  elected  President  by 
the  largest  plurality  In  history  has  been 
reproved  by  a  Congress  controlled  by  his 
own  party." 

This  observation  made  on  the  birth  date 
of  Time  magazine  points  up,  perhaps,  that 
the  differences  presently  separating  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  not  new  but 
are  a  part  of  our  sustained  experiment  in 
self-government. 

The  historic  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches 
of  Ctovemment  is  being  tested  on  many 
fronts  and  on  four  principal  issues. 

Out  of  the  tragic  lessons  of  Viet  Nam,  we 
have  been  brought  to  realize  that  despite 
the  apparent  imperatives  of  the  cold  war, 
this  country  can  never  again  accept  with- 
out question  the  paternalistic  dogma  that 
"the  White  House  knows  best,"  as  applied 
to  war  and  peace. 

Also  at  issue  Is  the  question  of  Elxecutlve 
privilege  and  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  Excutlve  departments  even 
though  Congress  has  refused  to  do  so. 

The  central  Issue,  however,  referring  to 
remarks  previously  made,  at  the  present 
time  grows  out  of  the  Impoundment  of  con- 
gresslonally  appropriated  funds. 

It  seems  that  the  question  confronting  us 
today  is,  as  it  has  always  besn.  Just  where 
does  congressional  power  begin  or  end,  and 
Just  where  does  the  opposite  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  Executive? 

No  series  of  acts  strikes  more  directly  at 
Congress'  fundamental  power  over  the 
purse,  perhaps,  than  what  appears  to  be  the 
usurpation  of  that  power  by  the  President's 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds,  par- 
ticularly aa  they  took  place  In  the  last 
months  of  1972  and  since  that  time. 

Now,  may  it  not  be  argued,  have  not  other 
presidents  done  thU  also?  Well,  of  cotirse,  up 
to  a  point,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Impoundment  of  small  sums,  of  reason- 
able sums,  funds  that  become  unnecessary 
before  expended  goes  back  at  least  to  Jeffer- 
son. But  the  President,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, at  the  present  time  appears  set  by 
the  use  of  the  Impoundment  of  funds  to 
Imprint  on  the  pages  of  history  during  his 
second  term  his  phUosophy  of  government, 
regardless  of  what  the  Congress  mleht 
think  about  It. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  adopted  In  1972.  were  passed 
and  re-passed  over  a  presidential  veto  yet 
the  President  has  Impounded  these  funds, 
ultimately  releasing  less  than  one  half  of  the 
money  provided  to  oope  with  a  critical  prob- 
lem over  the  next  two  years.  All  power  to 
legislate.  If  I  understand  Section  1  of  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  language  Is 
very  sUnple  and  very  plain.  Is  granted  to 
congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  no  one 
else. 

The  Congress  has  denied  Presidents  the 
Item  veto,  the  equivalent  of  legUlatlve  au- 
thority, for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
It  Is  obvious  that  what  Congress  has  refused 
him.  the  President  nevertheless  undertakes 
to  seize.  What  Congress  has  decreed,  the 
tresldent  has  circumvented. 

Now  the  issue  here  Is  not  whether  we 
Should  have  a  tax  raise  or  not,  although  as 
a  member  of  Congress  I  don't  vote  for  tax 
raises  happUy.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether  we 
can  afford  Inflation  or  not,  although  every- 
one  knows  that  Inflation  eats  at  the  heart  of 
the  average  American's  pocketbook.  The  Is- 
sue here  Is,  where  do  we  draw  constitutional 
lines  and  do  we  believe  what  we  say  when 
we  say  that  we  wlU  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  trJ3.?  Th»t  Is  the  over- 
riding  issue. 

Now  the  President,  If  i  understand  bis  In- 
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augural  Address,  has  Interpreted  his  re-elec- 
tion as  a  mandate  to  strike  down  the  do- 
mestic programs  passed  by  Congress  over  the 
past  30  years.  How  such  a  mandate,  If  it  Is 
a  mandate,  can  be  carried  out  In  the  Demo- 
cratlo  93rd  Congress,  fresh  from  the  people,  la 
a  puzzle  to  me. 

Congress  has  received  Its  own  mandate,  a 
mandate  which  our  large  and,  I  think,  able 
majority  will  meet  by  safeguarding  and  using 
our  constitutional  and  exclusive  power  to 
legislate  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

Are  we  equipped  for  this  task?  I  see  Con- 
gresswoman  Green  here.  I  had  a  letter  from 
her,  I  think  yesterday,  saying,  why  doesn't 
somebody  write  a  book  telling  what  Is  right 
with  Congress?  There  Is  no  fun  In  doing  that, 
but  I  think  she  asked  an  InteUlgent  question. 
Let's  make  a  few  observation* 
The  quality  of  members  of  Congress  today 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses 
is  in  my  opinion  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

We  are  neither  mired  in  tradition  nor 
doomed  by  hardening  of  the  organizational 
and  procedural  arteries. 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that  In  order 
to  maintain  its  strength  and  vitality.  Con- 
gress must  continually,  as  must  every  other 
Institution,  retool  and  reorganize  as  condi- 
tions and  problems  change.  All  too  often, 
however,  our  achievements  In  this  direction 
are  overshadowed,  particularly  In  the  press, 
by  more  dramatic  events,  such  as  the  progress 
of  the  President's  legislative  programs,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  President  or  of  one  of  his 
closest  tidvlsers.  or  the  fall  from  grace  of  an 
Individual  member  of  Congress. 

Modification  of  the  seniority  system,  al- 
luded to  by  Senator  Scott,  actually  has  been 
underway  in  recent  years  In  both  houses, 
maybe  not  as  much  as  to  suit  some  people 
and  maybe  too  much  to  suit  many  others. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
limited  the  number  of  the  subcommittees 
senior  members  may  chair,  and  we  have  dis- 
tributed these  positions  of  influence  among 
newer  members  of  the  House.  I  think  we  have 
107  subcommittee  chairmen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  We  are  electing  in 
party  caucuses  today  committee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members. 

SlmUarly  In  a  continuing  process  of  adap- 
tation, we  have  revitalized  the  caucus  and 
strengthened  the  party  leadership.  We  have 
opened  up  committee  and  voting  procedures 
to  provide  for  greater  accounUblllty.  We  have 
established  Just  a  very  few  years  ago,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and 
we  have  reformed  our  election  reporting  laws. 
We  have  expanded  our  Information  re- 
sources, augmented  our  professional  staff, 
perhaps  not  enough,  but  we  have  expanded 
them  more  than  we  have  room  to  take  care 
of  them  In  the  existing  faculties  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have  strength- 
ened existing  congressional  research  agencies, 
authorized  and  funded  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  and  created  a 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  In  consultation  with  my  office, 
has  commissioned  work  on  a  major  study  of 
congressional  communication  techniques  and 
potential. 

The  place  of  change,  the  tempo  of  our  at- 
tempts to  flnd  more  effective,  more  open  and 
more  democratic  ways  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities has  Increased  steadUy  over  the  past 
two  years. 

Remember  efficiency,  perfection,  are  not 
the  only  goals  of  a  democracy.  You  can't 
have  a  free  press  without  a  free  Congress. 
You  can't  have  a  free  Congress  without  a 
free  press. 

You  can't  have  a  democratic  Congress 
without  recognizing  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
members  even  though  you  do  so  sometUnes 
at  the  expense  of  a  more  efficient  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  might  have  under  a  benevo- 
lent monarch. 

This  momentum  of  change  will  be  sus- 
tained during  the  93rd  Congress. 


A  new  Joint  Committee  on  Budgetary  Con- 
trol U  considering  methods  for  strengthen- 
ing congressional  control  over  the  amount 
and  direction  of  federal  expenditures.  Mean- 
whUe,  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  are  planning 
regular  Joint  leadership  meetings  throughout 
the  session  to  maintain  a  check  on  the  pace 
of  the  Congress  and  to  consider  changes  In 
the  legislative  program  that  may  seem  desira- 
ble. We  had  a  breakfast  with  the  entire  lead- 
ership Just  yesterday  morning;  the  two 
Houses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  leadership. 

In  another  area  of  particular  concern,  I 
have  asked  a  select  committee,  headed  by 
Representative  RlchaKl  Boiling,  who  Is  an 
author  of  books  on  Congress,  to  study  the 
committee  structure  In  order  to  ensure  that 
our  committees  do  not  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses, that  there  Is  a  minimum  of  duplicated 
effort,  that  some  committees  are  not  idle 
whUe  other  conmilttees  are  overworked,  and 
that  all  have  the  space  in  which  to  do  this 
work.  This  la  the  first  study  of  the  structure 
of  House  committees  to  be  carried  out  since 

I  wish  you  would  examine  the  biographies 
of  the  members  of  that  committee,  which 
Gerald  Ford  and  I  put  together,  and  deter- 
mine  for  yourselves  whether  we  have  chosen 
a  cross-section  of  members  of  Congress  with 
extraordinary  academic  preparation.  They 
compare  favorably  with  90%  of  the  men 
that  have  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
U.S.  throughout  history. 

Organizational,  housekeeping,  and  other 
problems  created  by  the  tragic  loss  of  Hale 
Boggs,  the  Majority  Leader,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session  brought  graphically 
home  to  me  the  congressional  hiatus  that 
always  exists  between  election  day  and  the 
day  that  Congress  convenes.  This  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  for  ourselves  what  we 
have  done  for  presidents  over  and  over  again 
In  the  transition  period. 

Nixon  was  elected  In  November.  We  gave 
him  the  money  to  make  his  transition,  even 
when  he  himself  was  In  control  aU  of  the 
time  between  election  day  and  his  Inaugura- 
tion on  January  20th.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  authorize  and  fund  a  program 
that  would  enable  the  party  caucuses  to  meet 
In  the  weeks  after  the  election,  nominate 
candidates  for  leadership  and  committee  po- 
sitions, and  thus  have  this  organisational 
work  done  when  the  new  Congress  assembles 
We  should  be  prepared  to  begin  our  sub- 
stantive work  in  January  or  February,  and 
not  In  March  or  April,  as  we  have  done  In 
nearly  every  first  session  of  every  Congress 
since  I  have  been  a  member.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Is  a  matter  to  which  we  wlU  devote 
some  attention. 

As  Important  as  continued  Improvement 
in  our  work  ways  may  be.  this  alone  will  not 
check  the  accelerating  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

What  the  President  Is  doing,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  creating  a  crisis  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  constitutional  system,  although 
he  may  be  doing  It  for  a  purpose  that,  in  his 
own  mind.  Is  entirely  worthwhUe.  This  is  the 
action  that  must  be  challenged  by  the  other 
coequal  branches. 

The  courts  should  speak  to  the  issue  that 
U  presented  to  them.  The  Congress  should 
speak  to  the  issue.  The  American  people 
should  Insist  that  the  balance  of  powers  stip- 
ulated in  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
spected. 

This  Is  an  Issue  to  which  committees  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress  are  addressing  them- 
selves. I  see  here  one  of  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyers  In  America,  Senator  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina,  respected  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  defense  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and 
the  body  of  the  Constitution  itself.  He  Is 
already  addressing  himself  to  this  subject  in 
these  very  early  days  of  the  first  session  of 
the  93rd  congress.  On  our  side,  we  are  calUr.g 
upon  appropriate  committees  and  eminent 
constitutional  authorities  to  give  us  such  In- 
sight as  they  have  on  this  subject.  Several 
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bULs  alretuly  have  b«ea  introduced  dealing 
witb  tbeae  matters. 

Otir  aim  la  positive  In  that  we  seek  to  re- 
tain the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  our 
brancb  of  Oovemment.  Our  aim  is  not  to 
diminish  the  presidency  or  to  attack  the 
President.  We  need  a  strong  President.  Our 
aim  Is  to  command  the  respect  of  the  Execu- 
tive for  the  functions  of  the  Congress  as 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Our  aim  Is  to  protect  the  people's  branch 
of  the  Oovernment.  We  need  a  strong  peo- 
ple's branch  and  I  think  we  have  one.  Of 
course,  the  people  wlU  ultimately  decide  on 
how  this  Issue  will  be  resolved.  They  always 
have  and  they  always  will  unless  we  com- 
pletely change  the  form  of  government  imder 
whtch  we  operate. 

I  call  to  mind  a  succinct  and  still  mean- 
ingful answer  given  us  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  be  said :  "Democracy  flourishes  only  as 
it  Is  nurtured  from  its  roots.  A  people  shall  be 
saved  by  the  power  that  sleeps  in  Its  own 
deep  bosom  or  by  none.  The  flower  does  not 
bear  the  root,  but  the  root  the  flower." 

Thank  you. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BintKX) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  7, 
the  Congressional  Staff  Club  held  its  38th 
annual  dinner  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Traditionally,  the  club  awards  its  Man — 
or  Woman — of  the  Year  award,  and  this 
year  the  award  went  to  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Members  of  Congress  of  all 
history,  former  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack.  Mrs.  Burke  and  I  were  hon- 
ored to  attend. 

As  Sid  Yudain,  the  editor  of  RoU  Call, 
remarked  during  the  program,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Staff  Club's  an- 
nual dinner  was  conducted  In  stereo — 
"two  Speakers  in  the  same  hall" — be- 
cause Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert 
was  present  and  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  president  of  the  C<»igressl<Mial 
Staff  Club,  Barbara  McMahon  of  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Prick's  staff,  presented  the 
award  to  Spesiker  McCormack.  The 
Speaker  responded  with  a  rousing  speech 
which  centered  on  the  vital  role  played 
by  congressional  staffs  in  the  legislative 
life  of  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  event  and  the 
club's  first  vice  president.  Fowler  West  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  then 
introduced  Speaker  Albert,  who  spoke 
eloquently  of  his  long  and  close  associa- 
tion with  his  predecessor.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Afterward,  Sid  Yudain,  the  editor  of 
Roll  Call,  presented  his  traditional  Sec- 
retary of  the  Year  award.  This  year's 
designee  was  Don  Zahn  of  Representa- 
tive John  Paul  HAMMERSCHMroi's  staff. 
Don  is  a  former  president  of  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Club. 

Entertainment  was  then  provided  by 
the  well-known  political  satirist  Mark 
Russell. 

Speaker  McCormack's  remarks  were 
filled  with  praise  for  congressional  staff- 
ers. He  emphasized  how  he  as  Speaker 
had  relied  heavily  on  the  staffs  of 
both  Members  and  committees.  While 
he  served  as  Speaker,  he  worked  closely 


with  the  Congressional  paff  Club  In  its 
activities. 

Following  Is  a  descrlp^on  of  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Club's 
with  a  bit  of  its  history : 

The  Congressional  Stait  Club 


Apri 


17, 


1973 


activities  along 


HISTORY  AND  TVTH  CTIONS 

On  AprU  7,  1973,  the  C  3C  celebrated  its 
88th  year  on  Capitol  Hill. 

From  its  origins  in  1935  until  the  present 
time,  the  Congressional  SlaS  Club  lias  en- 
deavored to  meet  the  professional,  ctiltural, 
social,  and  recreational  ni  eds  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is,  in  fact,  the  "Vol  :e  of  Capitol  Hill** 
that  speaks  in  behalf  of  0  >ngressionaI  Staff 
members. 

When  the  Club  was  orga;  ilzed  over  a  third 
of  a  century  ago,  it  had  a  total  membership 
of  30.  Today  it  has  growi  to  almost  3.000 
secretarial,  clerical,  admli  istratlve,  profes- 
sional, and  supervisory  eiiployees  of  Con- 
gress—or an  average  of  f)ur  members  for 
every  Congressional  office,  both  House  and 
Senate. 

The  purposes  of  the  Clu  >  are  set  forth  in 
the  constitution  as  f ollo\«  3 : 

To  work  toward  the  sclatlon  of  problems 
common  to  all  Congressional  offices; 

To  promote  cooperation  between  Congres- 
sional offices  and  t)etwe^n  Congressional 
offices  and  Oovernment  agencies; 

To  promote  the  general|  welfare  of  Con- 
gressional secretaries,  Com^nlttee  personnel, 
and  other  Capitol  HIU  employees; 

To  provide  a  program  of  social  activities 
for  the  entertainment,  enflghteruzxent,  and 
relajcatlon  of  Club  membei 

In  striving  to  meet  thise  purx>oees,  the 
Club  operates  under  a  carefully  drawn  con- 
stitution and  Is  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
charitable,  civilian  organisation.  The  Club 
is  governed  by  an  Executive  Board  consist- 
ing of  five  officers  and  sU  directors,  with  the 
immediate  Past  Presidenti  in  a  consulting 
capacity,  making  a  total  oi  twelve  members. 

Each  year  t>otb  the  Presidency  and  the 
First  Vice  Presidency  must  alternate  between 
a  member  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.  In  addition,  no  mo^e  than  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Boakl  can  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  T 

Through  the  years  the!  Club  has  never 
lost  sight  of  its  tMisic  purposes.  The  Coordina- 
tor of  Infomuition,  wtilch  olBce  was  abolished 
in  the  90th  Congress  (Public  Law  90-57),  the 
Daily  Digest  of  the  Congre^ional  Record,  ex- 
panded parking  facilities,  linproved  cafeteria 
service,  employee  IJ>.  Calls,  Congressional 
staff  automobile  tags,  beti  er  police  protec- 
tion, an  employee  blood  b  ink,  an  employee 
credit  union,  and  a  group 
and  accident  Insurance  prfcgrams  are  but  a 
few  example  of  the  many  si  aff  Improvements 
^onsored  or  6upp>orted  by 

On  the  social  and  recreational  side,  the 
Club  annually  sponsors  t  iree  parties  (In- 
stallation, Election,  and  idJo\umment) ,  a 
family  picnic,  the  Club  bj  nquet,  a  bowling 


league,  men's  and  ladies' 
basketball  team,  a  choral 
activities. 

In  addition,  the  Club  spinsors  various  low 
cost  vacation  trips  both  within  and  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  Club  also  sponsors  fjom  time  to  time 
various  charitable  actlviti^ 
ductions,  art  classes,  fashion  shows,  health 
programs,  and  foreign  lan|  uage  classes.  The 
Club  also  periodlcaUy  puflisbes  an  official 
CSC  Handbook 


Softball  teams,   a 
group,  and  golf 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  thai 


McCormack's    acceptance 
night  was  outstanding  ai  id 
stated  what  many  of  lu 
staffs.  I  regret  the  Speaker 
pared  remarks  for  inser 
ouD,  as  he  spoke  to  us  f 


former  Speaker 

speech    that 

that  it  clearly 

feel  about  our 

had  no  pre- 

lon  in  the  Rec- 

om  his  heart. 


A  SERVANT  OP  TH?  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temt>ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mtjrphy)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ullnois.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  resident  of  my  district,  Denlel  J.  Shan- 
non, recently  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Park  District 
due  to  Increased  responsibilities  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Central  States,  South- 
east and  Southwest  Areas  Health,  Wel- 
fare, and  Pension  Pimds. 

During  his  tenure  of  offlte  at  the  Park 
District,  Mr.  Shannon  displayed  aggres- 
sive and  innovative  leadership,  a  real 
concern  for  improving  th0  environment 
and  a  true  grasp  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  servant  of  the  people.  Ninety-one  new 
parks  were  established  duiing  his  years 
in  office  alone.  T 

But  Dan  Shannon  did  n|t  measure  his 
success  by  the  number  of  parks  Chicago 
could  build.  He  had  mone  challenging 
projects  in  mind.  I 

He  made  indoor/outdoor  Ice  skating 
and  tennis  available  in  a  ^rts  complex 
built  under  his  dlrectionj  Three  thou- 
sand C^lcagoans  were  introduced  to  yoga 
lessons  and  the  1972  Olynijlc  swimming 
trials  were  held  in  ChicEgo's  Portage 
Park. 

Thousands  of  imderpriiidleged  youth 
were  exposed  to  a  boxing  program  orga- 
nized by  professional  boxjers  and  well- 
known  Soldier  Field  was!  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  through  extensive  renova- 
tion. I 

The  Park  District  combihed  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  museurtis  located  on 
park  property  and  through  a  program 
of  matching  grants,  the  {Lincoln  Park 
Zoo,  Adler  Planetarium  and  the  like  ben- 
efited tremendously.  \ 

The  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  particular 
underwent  a  substantial  jfacelift  under 
Dan  Shsumon's  direction.! There  is  now 
a  minimum  of  cages  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  natural  habitat  o<  the  animals. 

Dan  Shannon  included  troups  of  peo- 
ple in  his  park  plans  whoThad  been  ex- 
cluded in  previous  years.  He  hired  pro- 
fessionals to  build  a  garden  for  the  blind 
with  braille  markers  and  grated  ramps. 
He  was  personally  Instrumental  In  es- 
tablishing physical  fitness;  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  which  later 
became  the  Mentally  Regarded  Special 
Olympics. 

I  wish  Dan  Shannon  well,  knowing 
that  he  will  bring  the  same  dedication 
and  expertise  to  his  new  bosition.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Chicagi  Park  Dlstrct 
will  continue  the  programs  Dan  Shan- 
non so  ably  began. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ElbUCATION 
HEARINGS 

tempore. 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
order  of  the  House,  the 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brasemas) 
5  minutes. 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.   Mr 
morning  a  distinguished 
and  television  personality, 
frey,  presented  an  eloquent 
before  the  Select  Subcompiittee 
ucation,  which  I  have  the 
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in  support  of  continuing  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act. 

Indeed,  he  suggested  that  continuation 
of  the  act  "indefinitely,"  and  not  Just  for 
3  years,  "should  be  an  academic  mat- 
ter." 

For,  said  Mr.  Godfrey: 

America  needs  more  than  an  environ- 
mental program  or  even  an  environmental 
ethic.  It  needs  a  "nature  ethic"  by  which 
students  can  be  taught  less  about  man- 
oriented  values  «md  more  about  nature- 
oriented  values. 

And  to  indicate  his  own  outrage,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  pollution  we  have  visited 
upon  our  environment,  Mr.  Godfrey  told 
my  subccanmittee  that  he  had  severed 
his  advertising  relationship  with  an 
automobile  company  because,  he  said : 

The  only  automobile  I  could  now  sell,  in 
good  conscience,  is  an  electric  car  I  have  been 
driving  on  and  off  for  the  past  two  years 
in  Detroit. 

Concluded  Mr.  Godfrey  with  a  smile: 
The  Environmental  Education  Act  should 

be  the  place  where  Congress  should  write 

a  blank  check. 

AOMINISTHATION  POSITION 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  this 
leading  American,  as  well  as  that  of  edu- 
cators and  envirOTimentalists  who  ap- 
peared before  my  subcommittee  today, 
in  support  of  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  President  Nixon's  1974  budget 
proposes  that  we  kill  this  modest  pro- 
gram which  has  proven  so  effective  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  pro- 
posal by  the  President  continues  this  ad- 
ministration's long  history  of  hostility 
toward  this  measure. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, issued  Just  last  month,  perhaps 
sums  up  the  administration's  attitude 
most  tellingly. 

Says  the  report: 

Environmental  education  has  received 
little  more  than  lip  service  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  We  are  nearly  as  far  from 
achievement  of  Its  goals  as  we  were  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  original  legislation 
three  years  ago. 

And  the  Advisory  Council  is  echoing 
with  that  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, who  also  served  for  a  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart  UdaU,  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  on  October  28, 
1971, 

Said  Mr.  Udall  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  environ- 
mental education: 

The  music  Is  good,  but  the  footwork  is 
slow. 

HEARINGS  TO  CONTINUE  THT7RSDAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  April  19, 
we  will  continue  our  hearings  on  H.R. 
3927,  a  measure  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mdjk), 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  . 

On  Thursday  we  will  hear  administra- 
tion witnesses  testify  as  to  their  views  on 
continuing  the  Environmental  Education 
Act. 

Scheduled  to  testify  are  the  Honorable 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   for    Education,    Department    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  accom- 
panied by  Walter  Bogan,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Education. 

We  will  hear,  in  addition,  from  two 
former  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Environmental  Education,  Richard 
Myshak,  executive  director  of  the  Minne- 
sota Environmental  Sciences  Foimdatlon, 
Inc.;  and  Edward  Weldner,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Green 
Bay. 

Tony  Mazzocchi  of  the  Oil,  Chemical, 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Un- 
ion of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota,  Bill 
Frenzel,  are  also  scheduled  to  testify  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Environmental  Education: 

Ofpick  of  Education,  Advisory 
CoiTNcii.  on  Environmental 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1973. 
Dr.  John  Ottina, 
•  ActiTig  Commissioner,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Ottina:  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Education  has 
recently  completed  a  year  of  diligent  service 
as  representatives  in  advising  and  assisting 
the  implementation  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-516). 

Representing  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  interests,  the  Council  has  attempted  to 
carry  out  its  mandated  responsibilities. 

As  the  report  Indicates,  the  Council  has 
continued  to  operate  under  a  limited  budget 
and  without  formal  staffing,  thereby  frustrat- 
ing our  efforts  to  produce  more  comprehen- 
sive results. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Education  has 
also  suffered  from  Inadequate  funding  and 
staffing.  This  has  liampered  overall  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act. 

Bearing  these  constraints  in  mind,  the 
Council  questions  that  real  progress  in  en- 
vironmental education  can  be  achieved  un- 
less and  until  there  is  significantly  greater 
commitment  by  the  Department  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  urge  your  careful  review  and  considera- 
tion in  responding  to  the  critical  problems 
outlined  In  this  Report. 
Sincerely, 

Ella  Mac  Turner, 

Chairman. 

Second  Annual  Report 
I.  foreword 

In  the  year  since  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education,  the  most  compelling  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  the  world  remain 
peace,  poverty,  population  and  pollution.  Al- 
though peace  appears  to  be  somewhat  closer 
at  long  last,  progress  in  the  other  areas  of 
critical  concern  to  society  Is  less  evident. 
Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
genuinely  desire  to  reverse  that  trend,  but 
governments  and  institutions  have  been  slow 
to  respond  effectively. 

Since  it  is  now  widely  accepted  that  the 
survival  of  human-kind  depends  upon  co- 
existence with  each  other  and  the  limited 
earth  resources  which  support  our  fragile 
ecosystem,  we  must  provide  the  contingent 
education  for  sound  resource  management 
and  environmental  planning.  It  has  also  be- 
come clear  that  the  entire  educational  lys- 
tem  must  be  revised  and  revitalized  to  tieet 
these  needs  which  the  Environmental  I^u- 
cation  Act  of  1970  defines  as  ".  .  .  man's  rela- 
tionship with  his  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of  popu- 
lation, poUutlon,  resource  allocation  and  de- 
pletion, conservation,  transportation,  tech- 


nology, and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  the 
total  human  environment." 

That  Act  (Public  Law  91-616)  was  created 
to  encourage  the  development  of  programa 
dealing  with  the  process  of  relating  man  to 
his  environment.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
provided  for  Federal  grants  to  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  a  public  and 
technical  Information  responsibility  in  the 
VB.  Office  of  Education.  Within  that  office, 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Education,  as 
stipulated  in  the  law,  was  designated  in  late 
1971  to  Implement  these  functions. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Education  composed  of  21  represent- 
ative citizens  to  review  and  report  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  environmental 
education  programs.  Bogged  down  in  bu- 
reaucratic delays,  the  CouncU  finally  be- 
came an  operating  unit  in  December  of  1971, 
with  19  appointees.  It  continues  to  be  severe- 
ly handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  fund- 
ing, lack  of  any  staff  personnel  and  lack  of 
the  fuU  number  of  authorized  appointments. 

As  noted  in  the  Council's  First  Report,  If 
It  is  to  achieve  its  Congressional  mandate  to 
represent  the  environmental  education  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Council  should  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  following  activities: 

Participation  In  the  planning  process  for 
programs  under  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act; 

Program  review  during  the  developmental 
stages: 

Recommendation  of  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  appropriate; 

Identification  of  problems  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Council  to  be  channeled  to  the 
proper  offices  and  officials;  and 

Dissemination  of  mformation  for  general 
public  awareness  and  for  technical  assistance 
to  new  or  continuing  programs  throughout 
the  country. 

Despite  the  acute  limitations  indicated, 
the  Council's  three  Standmg  Conmiittees 
have  carefully  analyzed  the  status  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  and  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Eklucatlon  from  these  per- 
spectives. The  following  report  details  the 
Council's  findings  and  recommendations. 

U.    SUMMARY    recommendations 

After  reviewing  the  serious  handicaps  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  the  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act. 

2.  Possible  relocation  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  environmental  edu- 
cation grants  program. 

4.  Creation  of  an  interagency  coordina- 
tion committee  for  environmental  education. 

6.  Restructuring  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Environmental  Education. 

6.  Full  staffing  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education, 
in.  detailed  findings  and  kkcomme^toations 

1.  Extension  of  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act:  The  Environmental  Education  Act 
of  1970  (P.L.  91-516)  was  passed  as  a  result 
of  Congressional  mitiative  supported  at  the 
grass  roots  by  educators,  community  action 
groups,  conservationists  and  private  citizens. 
The  Act  authorized  a  three  year  program  of 
96  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $15  million  for 
fiscal  1972,  and  925  mUlion  for  fiscal  1973. 

Appropriations  never  even  approximated 
authorizations.  Actual  program  funding 
totalled  only  $1.7  million  in  1971  and  $3  mil- 
lion in  1972,  permitting  the  award  of  only 
236  grants  out  of  3600  applications  received. 
In  those  two  years,  staff  and  program  support 
also  came  out  of  the  line-item  appropriation. 
The  estimated  program  funding  for  fiscal 
1973  Is  $3.1  mUllon  with  staff  and  program 
support  costs  borne  by  the  overall  Office  oj 
Education  budget  for  the  first  time.  Despite 
these   limitations,   public    Interest   has   re- 
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mftlned  high  and  flscttl  197S  applications  are 

expected  to  reach  earlter  levels. 

The  Importance  of  environmental  educa- 
tion has  been  underlined  by  numerous  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  advisory  committees  and 
private  groups.  In  Its  1972  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  stated 
that  ".  .  .  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  en- 
vironmental education  in  this  country  .  .  . 
must  reach  citizens  of  all  ages,  encompass 
numerous  academic  and  technical  disciplines, 
and  utilize  the  broadest  possible  range  of 
formal  and  Informal  educational  set- 
tings. . . ." 

Due  to  the  failure  of  the  Offloe  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  the  OflBce  of  Environmental 
Education  with  staff,  physical  facilities  and 
administrative  support,  the  beglnntag  of  the 
program  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  year  after 
Its  enactment.  In  the  course  of  Its  discussions 
with  recipients,  examination  of  project  re- 
ports and  personal  visits  to  on-going  projects, 
the  Council  finds  that  although  there  are 
many  outstanding  projects  underway,  these 
first  three  years  cannot  be  considered  a  fair 
trial  of  the  Congressional  mandate.  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  an  environmentally 
aware  public  or  an  environmentally  sensitized 
student  population  can  be  achieved  In  three 
years  (or  even  six)  with  only  $7.  million  (es- 
timated) in  direct  funding.  The  need  is  too 
great  and  public  interest  too  high  to  aban- 
don the  eHort  now.  The  program  should  be 
continued. 

2.  Possible  relocation  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education:  In  recommending 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  91-616,  the 
Council  does  not  necessarily  recommend  a 
continuation  of  the  present  bureauotitlc  lo- 
cation of  the  environmental  education  pro- 
gram. From  the  passage  of  the  Act,  Office  of 
Education  and  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  officials  have  been  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  environmental 
education  despite  President  Nixon's  own  sup- 
port for  the  concept.  In  his  February  8,  1971 
Message  to  the  Congress,  the  President  said: 

"The  building  of  a  better  environment  will 
require  In  th«  long  term  a  cltleenry  that  la 
both  deeply  concerned  and  fully  Informed. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  our  educational  system, 
at  all  levels,  has  a  critical  role  to  play." 

Throughout  Its  bureaucratic  life,  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education  has  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  harassment  Including 
several  office  moves,  Inability  to  hire  Its  full 
staff  complement,  delays  In  clearing  docu- 
ments and  abrupt  changes  In  deadlines. 

If  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  cannot 
assure  the  Congress  that  It  will  give  priority 
to  environmental  education  programs,  as  the 
present  law  provides,  then  any  new  or  ex- 
tended program  should  he  located  In  more 
hospitable  surroundings. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  pending 
governmental  reorganizations,  the  Council 
does  not  have  a  specific  reconmiendatlon  at 
this  time,  but  It  hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
Insist  on  this  point  In  any  consMeratlon  of 
new  leglslatk»i. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  environmental  educa- 
tion grants  progrrm:  It  Is  critically  Impor- 
tant that  a  careful  and  thorough  review  and 
analysis  of  the  programs  funded  under  PJj. 
91-61S  be  undertaken.  Such  a  review  may 
enable  the  development  of  guidelines  and 
model  programs  ot  national  scope  and  sig- 
nificance for  Implementation  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  evaluation  should  be  undertaken  In 
the  context  of  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  Section  3(c)  (2)  of  the 
Act  and  mcorporated  In  the  guidelines  sent 
to  potential  applicants  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public  trust 
to  deny  to  educational  Institutions  and  citi- 
zens groups  the  benefits  of  both  the  succeflSM 
and  failures  of  the  efforts  to  date. 

4.  Creation  of  an  Interagency  Coordination 
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Commlttee  for  Environmental  Education: 
Although  the  legislative  l^story  of  the  £n- 
vlronm«ntal  Education  Att  Indicates  that 
environmental  education  i)rograms  were  to 
be  "synergistic"  In  that  they  would  draw 
not  only  on  resources  provided  by  the  Act 
but  also  on  those  of  other  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  Titles  I  and  IH  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Edtication  Act,  voca- 
tional education,  co<^erat|ve  education  and 
the  like,  there  Is  some  coiilusloci  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  mandate  has  been  car- 
ried out.  In  .^rU  1972,  thd 
sloner  of  Education  for  j 
House  Select  Subcommlt< 
that  911.6  million  would  ie  made  available 
through  this  means  In  fiscal  year  1972.  There 
exists,  however,  at  least  fbr  the  record,  no 
document  indicating  whether  or  not  this  was 
done,  or  whether  or  not!  programs  called 
"synergistic"  In  fact  servedjan  environmental 
education  need. 

However  a  new  or  extended  environmental 
education  bill  is  structured,  the  Council  rec- 
ommends that  a  federal  Interagency  coor- 
dinating committee  on  environmental  edu- 
cation synergy  be  createdl  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Council  on  Envlrcinmental  Quality. 
The  committee  should  be  Ohalred  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation and  Include  provlBk>n  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  advisory  representatives  of  states  and 
national  private  agencies. 

The  coordinating  comntftee  should  be  a 
working  group  sharing  Inibrmatlcm  and  ex- 
perience in  an  effort  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  national  eitvlronmental  edu- 
cation effort.  It  should  prepare  a  summary 
of  Its  activities  and  recotnmendations  for 
Inclusion  In  the  annual  repprt  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality 
pursuant  to  the  Nation^ 
Policy  Act  of  1970. 

6.  Restructuring  the 
Environmental  Education: 
ell  can  be  no  more  effective  ithan  the  program 
it  serves  and  It,  too,  must  )iave  adequate  re- 
sources and  sufficient  su|}port  within  Its 
agency  to  meet  its  objectivfcs.  Like  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education,  the  Advisory 
Council  has  been  beset  with  delays.  Created 
more  than  a  year  after  ttte  passage  of  the 
Act,  the  Council  was  naturally  unable  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  first  yetr  of  grant  awards. 
It  has  never  had  Its  full  Complement  of  21 
members  as  called  for  In  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  Councl  has  sought  to  do 
its  Job  as  effectively  as  post  Ible  and  in  all  In- 
stances has  received  exc<  llent  cooperation 
from  the  Office  of  Environ  nental  Education 
staff.  As  a  resiilt  of  Its  16  c  lonths  experience, 
the  Council  does  have  spei  iflc  recommenda- 
tions we  believe  could  mal  e  It  a  more  effec- 
tive part  of  the  overall  en  vlronmental  edu- 
cation effort: 

1.  Reduction  In  memben  ilp  from  21  to  15; 

2.  Election  of  the  Chain  lan  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council; 

3.  The  provision  of  re|  ular  professional 
staff. 

6.  Full  staffing  for  the  >fflce  of  Environ- 
mental Education:  the  C  ffice  of  Envlrmi- 
mental  Education  has  ne  'er  had  sufficient 
staff  and  for  the  past  year  has  not  even  had 
the  full  complement  of  ibaff  positions  as- 
signed to  It.  Through  persa  nal  observation  of 
Office  activities,  the  CouncU  finds  that  It  Is 
literally  Impossible  for  th<  staff  to  keep  up 
with  the  daily  demands  on  bhelr  time  and  re- 
sources despite  the  dedication  of  personnel 
willing  to  devote  evenings  and  weekends  to 
getUng  the  Job  done. 

In  addition  to  Its  own  obnslderable  work- 
load, the  staff  has  also  bkd  to  service  the 
needs  of  the  Council.  Although  members 
have  been  willing  to  make 
and  meeting  arrangements  i 
any  possible  way,  \n  the  a  bsence  of  regular 
professional  staff  It  has  bei  in  seriously  ham- 
pered In  fulflumg  Its  OWE 
date. 
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In  three  State  of  the  Unlc^  Messages  and 
three  Special  Messages  on  tie  Environment, 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  of  the  need  for 
environmental  literacy,  new  Values  and  atti- 
tudes, and  environmental  awakening.  At  the 
time  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  ^Juallty  In  1972, 
the  President  stressed  the  Importance  of  both 
formal  and  informal  education  to  prevent 
the  environmental  movement  from  becoming 
•Utlst. 

The  Environmental  Educailon  Act,  signed 
into  law  October  30,  1970,  was  Intended  by 
the  Congress  to  address  the  environmental 
needs  of  all  citizens.  It  wasjwldely  believed 
that  the  Environmental  Education  Act  and 
the  National  Environmental  P<dlcy  Act  of 
1970  were  mutually  supportive  laws,  which 
read  together  provided  a  strategy  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  Involving  standards, 
monitoring,  enforcement,  ^valuation  and 
dissemination  In  keeping  with  the  mandate 
of  Pi.  91-616  "...  to  encourige  understand- 
ing of  policies,  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  envlrommental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balafice  ..." 

Environmental  education  has  received  lit- 
tle more  than  Up  service  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  are  nearly  as  far  from  achieve- 
ment of  Its  goals  as  we  wero  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  original  legislation  three 
years  ago.  In  part  through  tfte  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Education,  the  needs 
are  now  more  clearly  artlcula  bed  and  there  is 
stronger  public  support  for  an  educational 
effort  to  enhance  respect  foi'  the  quality  of 
life  and  to  provide  the  prtctlcal  tools  for 
environmental  problem-soli  Ing.  Although 
the  President  has  not  requdsted  addltltmal 
funding  for  envlronn>ental  education  due  to 
the  potential  expiration  o|  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  on  Jtme  30,  1973,  it 
Is  the  hope  of  this  CouncU  that  the  Congress 
which  gave  the  Act  life  wUlI  let  it  continue 
to  grow  and  assign  It  to  ai^  Agency  which 
will  conscientiously  and  creatively  adminis- 
ter It.  I 

The  continued  existence  of  the  envlnm- 
mental  education  program  will  put  us  to  the 
ultimate  test:  Are  we  sufficiently  committed 
to  environmental  quality  ta|  match  our  re- 
sotuces  with  our  rhetoric? 


PATENT  R: 


IRM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temlpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houie,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes.  { 

Mr.  OWENS,  li^.  Speak^,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Mkzvihsky  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Patent  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

For  at  least  the  past  6  j«ars,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  considering  patent  re- 
form. In  April  1965,  President  Johnson 
establl^ed  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Patent  System  to  jdo  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  recommend  improve- 
ments. In  November  1966,  ^he  President's 
Commission  released  its  report,  with  35 
recommendations.  In  Febr 
administration  introduce 
the  Patent  Reform  Act 
largely  embodied  the  recbmmendatlons 
of  the  President's  Commission.  This  and 
various  substitute  bills  we 
of  extensive  hearings  in  I 
causing  further  redrafting 
posed  revisions  to  the  Pate 

The  House  Subcommitt 
Judiciary  Committee  h^ 
hearings  and  then  awaited 
other  action  from  the  Seiiate.  The  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  fiiially  reported 
a  bill  (8.  643)  in  October  1971.  S.  643, 
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as  reported,  represented  a  compromise. 
The  more  controversial  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission's  recommendations- 
such  as  the  first-to-file  concept  and  eli- 
mination of  the  1-year  grace  period — 
were  deleted,  with  only  14  of  the  original 
35  recommendations  left.  Early  publica- 
tion of  the  patent  application,  preven- 
tion of  abuse  in  continuation  and  reissue 
applications,  deferred  examination,  ef- 
fective court  review — to  name  but  a  few 
more — were  deleted. 

In  his  March  1972  technology  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  called  a 
"strong  and  reliable  patent  system"  an 
Important  predicate  to  U.S.  technolog- 
ical progress  and  industrial  strength. 
But — to  date — there  has  been  no  patent 
reform. 

Elimination  of  most  of  the  reform 
measures  recommended  by  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  has  been  due  to.af»ssive 
resistance  to  change  by  the  m^anized 
patent  bar.  Indeed,  even  the  modest  re- 
forms embodied  in  S.  643  caused  such  a 
hue  and  cry  from  the  private  patent  bar 
as  to  prevent  further  action  in  the  92d 
Congress.  Whatever  proposals  for  change 
that  have  been  made  by  the  organized 
patent  bar  have  been  retrogressive,  seek- 
ing to  lower  the  standard  of  Invention 
and  create  barriers  to  effective  evalua- 
tion and  elimination  of  improper  or 
fraudulently  procured  patents. 

The  needs  of  the  public  and  American 
Industry,  however,  dictate  that  patent  re- 
form should  not  stop.  The  whole  patent 
system  now  discriminates  in  terms  of 
time,  cost,  and  effect  against  the  indi- 
vidual Inventor  and  small  entrepreneurs. 
It  is  getu-ed  to  the  major  corporation, 
which  uses  and  may  abuse  the  system.  Its 
constitutionally  based  objective  is  not 
being  carried  out,  it  is  impeding — rather 
than  promoting— effective  competition 
with  foreign  firms,  and  Is  viewed  with 
hostility  by  the  public,  judiciary,  and 
legislature. 

The  patent  system  is  tediously  slow 

beset  by  internal  paralysis  through  ar- 
chaic procedures.  Legitimate  inventions 
are  denied  prompt  disposition,  and  non- 
invenUons  and  fraudulently  procured 
patents  slip  through  gaping  procedural 
loopholes.  Corporations  seek  and  obtain 
patents  and  then  never  commercially 
work  them,  further  clogging  the  system 
and  proliferating  needless  monopolies, 
but  blocking  legitimate  endeavors  and 
significantly  impeding  the  fiow  of  com- 
merce. Adequate  disclosure  is  the  ex- 
ception in  the  patent  system,  rather  than 
wie  rule;  and  the  public  consequently 
does  not  receive  what  it  bargained  for  in 
return  for  the  grant  of  the  privilege  ac- 
corded by  the  private  patent  monopoly. 

The  patent  system  is  very  sick  and 
perhaps  failing,  and  the  results  are  clear 
to  see.  Fully  72  percent  of  the  patents 
litigated  In  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals 
are  held  Invalid,  and  fewer  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  litigated  patents  are  upheld 
as  valid  and  infringed.^  This  represents 
an  mcrease  from  a  rate  of  57  percent 
invalidity  for  the  period  1953-63.  Such  a 
high  rate  of  invalidity  means  that  many 
more  patents  Issue  than  are  warranted. 
Stoiply  put,  this  means  that  the  Patent 
Office  has  not  been  doing  its  job  of  weed- 
ingout  bad  and  unjustified  patents. 

This  high  rate  of  invalidity  arises,  be- 


cause the  standards  applied  by  and  tech- 
niques available  to  the  Patent  Office  are 
Inadequate.  The  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  pointed  out  there  exists  "a  notorious 
difference  between  the  standards  applied 
by  the  Patent  Office  and  by  the  courts." ' 

This  discrepancy  in  legal  standards 
has  resulted  in  indiscriminate  granting 
of  patent  monopolies,  without  limiting 
them  to  true  "discoveries."  This  is  con- 
trary to  what  the  Constitution  requires. 
As  a  Federal  District  Court  judge  from 
New  York  recently  put  it: 

To  be  honest,  this  Court  Is  rather  amazed 
to  find  that  a  patent  as  flimsy  and  as  spuri- 
ous as  this  one  (in  suit]  has  been  granted  by 
the  Patent  Office.  Clearly,  the  Patent  Office  Is 
stUl  not  applying  the  strict  constitutional 
standard  required  In  all  patent  cases.' 

For  the  Patent  Office  to  issue  so  many 
spurious  or  dubious  patent  monopolies, 
the  validity  of  which  Federal  courts  must 
then  adjudicate,  is  an  improper  burden 
on  the  courts.  It  is  also  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  the  investor,  and 
the  legitimate  inventor: 

To  await  litigation  is — for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses— to  debUltate  the  patent  system.' 

The  legitimate  inventor  may  find  re- 
search and  development  fenced  off  by  a 
plethora  of  invsdid  or  questionable  pat- 
ents, blocking  legitimate  areas  of  in- 
quiry. Or,  the  legitimate  Inventor— or 
the  company  to  which  the  patent  is  as- 
signed— ^may  think  he  has  legitimate 
monopoly  power  he  can  rely  upon,  when, 
whether  because  of  improper  Patent  Of- 
fice standards,  or  because  the  applicant's 
patent  attorney  improperly  cut  corners, 
the  patent  may  in  fact  be  worthless  or 
even  a  source  of  risk  and  expense.  As  a 
consequence,  the  public  could  invest 
great  sums  of  money  In  a  company,  be- 
cause of  a  seemingly  valuable  patent  that 
later  turns  out  to  be  spurious  and  in- 
valid.* 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unscrupulous 
inventor,  or  a  company  indifferent  tc  a 
patent's  validity,  may  use  a  weak  patent 

to  exact  monopoly  tribute — royalties 

from  competitors  and  the  public.  Rather 
than  challenge  the  patent's  validity, 
which  may  cost  more  than  $1  million  in 
legal  fees  alone,  a  competitor  might  find 
it  simpler  to  pass  the  monopoly  charges 
on  to  consumers  in  higher  prices. 

■nils  illegal  monopoly  exaction  from 
the  public  can  often  be  of  great  magni- 
tude, as  witnessed  by  the  invalid  tetra- 
cycline antibiotic  patent  Issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  fraud  on  the  Patent  Office.  One 
witness  estimated  that  the  $100  million 
plus  damage  settlement  offered  by  the 
tetracycline  offenders  represents  only  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  public  that  bought  and  used  this 
important  drug.  That  $100  million 
alone — the  minimum  damage  caused  the 
public  by  just  one  invalid  patent — is 
nearly  double  the  annual  appropriation 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

All  of  these  effects  coalesce  into  one 
additional  and  substantial  harm:  The 
patent  system  falls  into  disrepute  with 
the  consumer,  the  businessman,  the 
judge,  and  the  legislator;  and  its  legiti- 
mate purposes  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

One  reason  for  this  poor  job  in  Issuing 

Footnotes  at  end  of  ^>eech. 


patents  is   the   number  of  operational 

weaknesses  surrounding  the  present  sys- 
tem of  patent  examination.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Portas  put  it  recCTitly: 

A  patent  monopoly  Is  typlcallv  granted  In 
a  secret,  ex  parte  proceeding  before  a  minor 
bureaucrat  called  a  patent  examiner.' 

Or  as  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Hubert  L.  Will  from  Illinois,  complained 
3  years  ago: 

(Obtaining  a  patent]  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
In  which  there  are  not  adversary  proceedings 
in  which  there  is  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits to  be  gained.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  govemmenUUy  conferred  economic 
prlvUeges.  monopolies.  In  which  there  Is  no 
public  hearing.' 

Because  the  patent  prosecution  is  gen- 
erally an  ex  parte  proceeding,  the  Pat- 
ent Office  is  at  a  disadvantage,  for  It 
must  rely  upon  the  representations  of  the 
applicant  and  his  patent  attorney.  The 
Office  has  no  facilities  for  performing  its 
own  tests  or  referring  matters  to  other 
Government  agencies  that  have  such  fa- 
cilities. The  Patent  Office  also  has  no 
subpena  power  and  no  contempt  power. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  Patent  Office  Is  often  obliged  to  reach 
Its  decision  in  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  argiunenta  which  could 
be  advanced  by  parties  Interested  In  proving 
patent  Invalidity." 

Unfortunately,  the  candor  and  good 
faith  of  the  applicants  and  their  coimsel 
are  not  always  all  they  should  be. 

Lacking  adversary  procedures,  and  the 
benefit  of  conflicting  arguments,  patent 
examiners — often  young,  inexperienced, 
and  lacking  adequate  research  tools — 
simply  are  not  able  to  research  adequate- 
ly all  the  prior  art  nor  to  ferret  out  any 
false  and  erroneous  statements.  More- 
over, the  workload  is  so  great  that  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  cannot  be  spent 
on  each  patent  application.  The  average 
Office  action  receives  about  5  or  6  hours 
review,  and  the  average  patent  receives  a 
total  of  about  15  hours  review. 

The  patent  lawyer  representing  the 
applicant  knows  the  handicaps  the  ex- 
aminer faces  and.  all  too  often,  may 
take  advantage  of  them.  Although  he 
may  complain  of  the  Patent  Office  back- 
log and  of  the  2  to  3  years  It  takes  for 
a  patent  to  issue,  the  lawyer  nonethe- 
less may  make  the  Office's  job  as  difficult 
as  possible.  He  often  treats  the  Office  as 
his  adversary,  disclosing  no  more  than 
he  is  compelled  to,  answering  no  ques- 
tions until  asked,  and  giving  answers 
based  on  the  most  narrow  and  precise 
constructions  as  he  can  Imagine.  As  a 
result,  the  patent  examination  process 
is,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Will,  "a  game 
of  semantics,  hide  and  seek  with  the 
Examiner."  •  Or,  in  the  words  of  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  Miles  W.  Lord  from 
Minnesota: 

JThe  Patent  Office]  has  got  to  be  the  sick- 
est institution  that  ovir  Government  has 
ever  Invented.  It  is  Just  as  far  as  I  can 
see  an  attritlonal  war  between  the  patent 
appUcant  and  the  patent  examiner  who  ap- 
parently got  paid  on  the  piece  work  for  how 
many  patents  they  could  put  out.'" 

But  not  only  are  the  proceedings  ex 
parte,  they  are  secret.  There  is  no  tran- 
script or  recording  made  of  the  various 
meetings  held  at  the  Patent  Office. 

And.  not  surprisingly.  In  light  of  the 
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way  the  Patent  OfiSce  works,  a  large 
number  of  recent  decisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  held  patents  invalid  or 
unenforceable  against  alleged  infringers 
because  of  "unclean  hands,"  "fraud," 
"material  misrepresentations,"  or  an 
"Intentional  failure  to  state  material 
facts"  in  dealing  with  the  UJS.  Patent 
Office.  The  deceptive  or  fraudulent  acts 
have  included,  among  others,  patenting 
the  invention  of  another  as  one's  own," 
deliberate  withholding  of  relevant  prior 
art,"  deliberate  suppression  of  relevant 
test  or  other  factual  material,"  and  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  prior  art  from  coming 
to  the  attention  of  the  Patent  Office." 
Considering  the  facts  that  the  govern- 
mentally  protected  monopoly  the  Patent 
Office  grants  can  be  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
without  safeguards  this  happens. 

Another  reason  for  the  high  rate  of 
invalidity  of  patents  centers  about  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals — 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  structure  of  this 
special  interest  court  and  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  Its  interpretations  of  the  Patent 
Code. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  CCPA  reviews 
Patent  Office  denials  of  patents.  It  does 
not  review  decisions  to  grant  a  patent. 
So,  unless  the  CCPA  were  to  decide  every 
case  in  favor  of  the  Patent  Office — 
which,  of  course,  it  should  hardly  do, 
and  it  does  not  do  so — it  can  only  create 
precedent  for  granting  more  patents. 

Furthermore,  in  proceedings  before 
the  CCPA,  the  Patent  Office  argues  to 
uphold  the  denial  of  the  monopoly  grant 
sought,  using  only  the  record  developed 
in  the  Patent  Office.  This  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  CCPA  to  the  same  ex  parte 
record  that  was  developed  before  the 
Patent  Office.  As  a  result,  the  CCPA,  as 
well,  is  denied  the  benefits  of  discovery 
against  the  applicant  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  evidence 
from  third  parties  opposing  the  issu- 
ance of  the  patent. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  CCPA  Judges  are  not  exposed 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  law  and  the 
cross-currents  of  policies  constantly  be- 
ing argued  and  adjudicated  there.  It  Is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  CCPA 
has  been  deciding  more  and  more  impor- 
tant cases  in  favor  of  the  applicants  and 
weakening  even  more  whatever  standards 
of  patentability  the  Patent  Office  had. 
This  attitude  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  CCPA  in  In  re 
Mixon  and  Wahl,  decided  January  18, 
1973.  Chief  Judge  Worley — a  former 
member  of  Congress — in  his  last  opinion 
before  retirement,  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  "a  few  personal  observations": 

During  that  time  [as  a  member  of  the 
C.C.P.A.  for  the  past  twenty-two  years]  I 
have  resolved  reasonable  doubt  on  questions 
of  patentability  in  favor  of  the  Inventor, 
never  sure  whether  I  was  helping  or  harm- 
ing him,  the  public  or  the  patent  system.  .  .  . 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time.  It 
seems  that  we  are  now  the  only  court  in  our 
judicial  system  which  has  continued  to  fol- 
low the  policy — and  it  is  nothing  more — of 
resolving  doubt  In  favor  of  applicants  for 
patents.  The  question  arises  in  my  mind 
whether  this  court  should  pursue  its  lonely 
course — .  .  .  .  Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  ac- 
cord a  duly  Issued  patent  a  presumption  of 
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validity  when  its  issuance  Is  dep>endent  on 
resolving  an  admitted  do^bt  as  to  the  very 
issue  of  validity  in  the  applicant's  favor.  I 
cannot  believe  Congress  «ver  contemplated 
that  the  granting  of  a  ipatent  monopoly 
would  turn  on  a  resolution  of  doubt. 

As  indicated  above  by  Chief  Worley, 
the  CCPA  has  consistently  construed  the 
Patent  Code  to  require  Ifhe  Patent  Office 
to  grant  a  patent,  in  all  cases  no  matter 
how  frivolous,  unless  thi  s  Office  can  find 
some  specific  reason  not  to  do  so.  No 
other  Oovemment  agency  has  such  a 
burden  to  overcome  in  performing  its 
administrative  function.  As  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson recognized,  and  is  the  Supreme 
Court  has  also  said,  a  patent  is  not  a 
matter  of  natural  right.  As  any  other  ap- 
plicant would  in  petitioning  for  a  special 
economic  privilege — sucji  as  an  airline 
route  or  a  radio  freque<icy — the  would- 
be  patent  monopolist  should  bear  "the 
burden  of  persuading  the  Patent  Office" 
as  the  President's  Con  mission  recom- 
mended. 

In  addition  to  being  anomalous,  this 
practice  discourages  dis<Jlosure  and  Im- 
pedes the  examination  ; process.  As  the 
CCPA  interprets  the  Patent  Code,  it  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  ibpUcant  not  to 
disclose  his  case,  for  the  Office  may  make 
a  mistake  and  grant  more  of  a  monopoly, 
first,  than  it  realizes  beofiuse  of  broad  or 
deliberately  ambiguous  Wguage  or,  sec- 
(wid,  than  the  applicant  lian  justify,  if  re- 
quired to  explain  the  loope  and  outer 
boundaries  of  the  monopoly  he  seeks. 
Judge  Will  discussed  tliis  problem  suc- 
cinctly: 

It  Is  idiotic  that  (the  Pa1  ant  Office]  should 
be  playing  hide  and  seek  w  th  applicants  and 
their  counsel.  .  .  ." 

It  is  (now]  the  government's  Job  to  find 
out  and  establish  the  non^atentabllity  [of  a 
patent]  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  but  [the 
patent  applicant  and  his  aitomey]  don't  tell 
them  anything  to  help  then^  find  out  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  new  ld*a,  an  invention, 
whether  it  has  been  thought  of  before.  .  .  . 

The  whole  thing  is  gearad  to  a  low  stand- 
ard of  conduct.  It  imposea  no  obligation  on 
the  counsel  or  the  applicant  to  tell  the 
Patent  Office  what  he  undoubtedly  knows 
with  respect  to  prior  art."  | 

One  tragic  result  of  these  operational 
defects  in  the  Patent  Ofl^e,  as  reinforced 
by  the  CCPA,  is  that  the  public  and  the 
Federal  judiciary  have  gradually  lost 
their  resjiect  for  patents  and  the  patent 
system.  As  Mr.  Justice  PX)rtas  said: 

Most  Judges,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  a  string,  well-financed 
applicant  has  a  pretty  goodj  chance  of  getting 
at  least  some  patent  claii  is  allowed  some 
where  along  the  line,  and  they  don't  have 
much  confidence  in  the  pre  cess  or  respect  for 
the  result." 
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In    addition   to   the 
above,  various  sitting 
made  more  sweeping 
the  patent  system.  No 
naturally,    their 
learning  how  flimsy 
patents  are,  and  how 
of  the  Patent  Office  and 
before  it  were  in  those 
carries  over  Into  their 
how  the  Patent  Office 
To  quote  them: 
I  think  the  WPA  was 
compared  to  the  Patent 
know  what  I  think  about 
me  make  it  very  clear  to 
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not  rank  among  my  highest  practitioners  of 
law." 

[The  Patent  Office]  has  got  to  be  the 
weakest  link  In  the  compeCltlve  system  In 
America."  j 

The  presTunptlon  of  validlliy  of  an  issued 
patent,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  myth." 

[T]he  volume  of  patent  appUcatlons 
processed  by  the  Patent  OiAce  and  the  ex 
parte  nature  of  the  proceedltigs  further  un- 
dermines any  presumption  gllven  the  [patent 
insult]."  I 

Judge  Will  put  it  best,  a  think,  when 
he  said:  I 

[T]here  Is  something  wronc  with  a  system 
which  doesn't  have  built  ln£o  it  some  sort 
of  normal  safeguard  againstibuse  where  the 
stakes  can  be  as  high."  | 

The  United  States  aloni  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  change  in  t&e  role  of  pat- 
ents and  the  existing  patent  examina- 
tion system — from  its  inception  in  1836 — 
to  the  corporate,  economic,  social,  and 
technological  environment  of  the  20th 
century.  The  1952  act  represented  a  cod- 
ification of  prior  practice  and  case  law, 
but  did  not  update  the  system.  Virtually 
every  other  industrialized  nation  within 
the  past  20  years  has  adopted  a  patent 
system  more  In  conformity  with  modem 
day  realities,  which  concepts  in  part  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Patent  Reform 
Act  of  1973,  which  I  am  tiday  introduc- 
ing. I 

The  Individual  inventorlhas  given  way 
to  massive  corporate  and  organized  re- 
search: only  20  percent  of  patents  issued 
are  individually  owned.  The  expense  and 
complexity  of  technology  has  increased 
exponentiaUy;  over  100,000  patent  ap- 
plications were  filed  last  year.  Foreign 
skills  have  begun  to  catoh  up  to  ours, 
and  International  compefitlon  in  tech- 
nological development  has  Increased 
dramaticaUy;  25  percentTof  the  patent 

applications  filed  in  the  Ublted  States 

over  25,000  of  them  in  any  tear— are  filed 
by  foreigners.  [ 

With  the  U.S.  technological  leadership 
position  lacing  increasingly  challenged, 
and  with  substantial  worldwide  competi- 
tion from  nations  of  increasing  economic 
strength,  it  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
assert  its  leadership  role  in  reforming 
the  patent  system  to  mak«  it  compatible 
with  the  economic  realities  of  today. 
Even  the  English  patenfc  system — the 
forerunner  of  our  system-t-back  in  1623, 
in  the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  recognized 
that  limitations  were  necessary  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  a  patent  system. 
Patents  were  authorized  When  not  "mis- 
chievous to  the  State,  by  raising  of  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of 
trade,  or  generally  inconvenient." 

If  the  patent  system  does  not  modern- 
ize itself,  and  strengthen  its  procedures, 
it  will  continue  in  disrepute  and  will  not 
and  cannot  perform  its  coristitutional  ob- 
jective of  promoting  the  liogress  of  sci- 
ence and  the  useful  arts.  Indeed,  it  may 
now  be  said  that  the  patent  system  rep- 
resents a  major  stumbling  block  to  such 
progress.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  at- 
tain these  objectives,  as  the  patent  sys- 
tem is  supposed  to,  Mr.  JBpeaker,  it  is 
now.  I  urge  that  the  PateAt  Reform  Act 
of  1973  be  given  priority  I  consideration 
by  the  93d  Congress. 

Some  will  say  that  this  represents  yet 
another  attack  on  a  venerable  and 
worthy  institution.  To  them  I  say,  luiless 
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this  venerable  Institution  Is  reformed,  it 
will  soon  die  of  old  age. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  outline  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Patent  Reform  Act. 

The  Patent  Reform  Act  of  1973  ba- 
sically adds  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Presidential  Commission's  recom- 
mendations to  the  reforms  of  the  1971 
Senate  subcommittee  print.  Reforms 
that  have  worked  well  abroad  have  also 
been  added,  but  the  act  preserves  the 
particularly  American  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  individual  inventor  and  small 
businessman.  Other  substantial  reflne- 
ments  have  been  added  to  Implement 
these  bEisic  principles  and  otherwise  to 
raise  and  improve  the  required  standard 
of  Invention. 

The  act's  overriding  dual  objectives 
are:  First,  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
patent  system  by  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  the  U.S.  patent  grant,  and  second,  to 
enable  individual  inventors  and  entre- 
preneurs more  readily  and  expeditously 
to  obtain  and  utilize  a  patent  In  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  intent. 

The  Patent  Office  is  made  an  inde- 
pendent agency  charged  with  a  singular 
responsibUity  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Such  divorcement  from 
the  Commerce  Department  and  its  other 
activities  on  behalf  of  business  should  re- 
move sometimes  conflicting  objectives 
and  motivations  underlying  Patent  Office 
efforts.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is 
made  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and  neither  he  nor 
other  Patent  Office  employees  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Department's  general  counsel,  as 
required  by  a  January  8,  1973,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reorganization  order. 
The  Patent  Office  is  also  given  independ- 
ent subpena  and  investigation  powers  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  so  it  can  perform  better 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  examination  of  patent  applica- 
tions is  strengthened— first,  by  permit- 
ting open,  public,  and  adversary  pro- 
ceedings, instead  of  closed,  secret,  ex 
parte  interviews;  second,  by  creating  a 
public  counsel  within  the  Patent  Office 
to  participate  in  Office  proceedings  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  assure 
full  adversary  hearings:  third,  by  giving 
the  primary  examiner  a  more  judicial 
function;  and  fourth,  by  providing  all 
parties  with  access  to  full  and  adequate 
discovery  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  A  patent  application  is 
made  available  to  adversely  affected  per- 
sons shortly  after  the  application  is 
filed.  In  order  to  permit  them  to  partici- 
pate in  Office  proceedings.  They  may 
then  notify  the  Patent  Office  of  any  In- 
formation bearing  on  the  patent  ability 
of  the  application  or  may  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In  the  examination  proceeding 
in  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  patent 
applications  before— rather  than  after- 
issuance. 

The  level  of  disclosure  before  the 
Patent  Office  Is  materially  raised  by  the 
dual  requirements  of  a  strengthened  oath 
of  invention  and  a  patentability  brief. 
This  should  help  the  Patent  Office  make 
a  more  thorough,  rigorous,  and  expedl- 
tious  examination  of  patent  applicatirais. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


It  should  also  help  resolve  what  Com- 
missioner Gottschalk  has  referred  to  as 

"fraud  by  omission": 

In  a  typical  situation,  the  litigant  attack- 
ing the  patent  contends  that  the  patentee 
misled  the  Patent  Office  because  he  failed 
to  call  to  its  attention  a  prior  use  or  prior 
art. 

Another  kind  of  'omission'  occurs  when  an 
applicant  presents  test  evidence  or  other 
data  tending  to  support  patentability,  but 
falls  to  call  attention  to  additional  tests 
or  data  which  do  not  help  his  case  and  may 
nm  counter  to  it.^" 

As  a  solution  to  the  second  kind  of 
fraud,  but  not  the  first,  in  March  1972, 
the  Patent  Office  proposed  to  amend  its 
rules  to  require  the  person  submitting 
certain  kinds  of  affidavits  to  include  in 
such  affidavit: 

A  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  facts, 
data,  or  test  results  are  known  which  are 
inconsistent  with  those  in  the  affidavit  or 
declaration  or  which  would  tend  to  give  an 
Impression  different  from  that  conveyed  by 
the  affidavit.  A  similar  statement  would  also 
be  required  in  the  application  oath  or  dec- 
laration in  cases  in  which  the  specifications 
refer  to  test  results." 

Although  this  represented  a  prelimi- 
nary first  step.  It  is  clearly  insufficient. 
The  proposal  deals  only  with  one  kind 
of  fraud  is  limited  in  scope,  and  ignores 
the  larger  problem  that  he  refers  to  as 
the  "typical  situation."  In  addition,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  this  proposal,  as  so 
many  other  abortive  attempts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  conduct,  will  ever  be  im- 
plemented or  will  remain  in  force.  It  Is 
now  1  year  later,  and  the  rule  has  not  yet 
been  adopted. 

Recognizing  the  secret,  ex  parte  na- 
ture of  the  patient  examination  process. 
Federal  courts  have  held,  in  the  course 
of  infringement  and  other  litigation, 
that  an  applicant  had  a  duty  to  disclose 
to  the  Patent  Office  information  harm- 
ful to  his  p>osition,  such  as  prior  knowl- 
edge, sale,  publication,  or  a  prior  pub- 
lished description  of  the  alleged  Inven- 
tion claimed.  This  duty  of  honesty  and 
forthrightness  has  been  phrased  in 
straightforward  and  strong  terms  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — all  those  appear- 
ing before  the  Patent  Office  have  an  un- 
compromising duty  to  act  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  candor  and  good  faith  to- 
ward the  Patent  Office.  This  requires 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Patent 
Office  all  facts  concerning  possible  fraud 
or  inequitableness  underlying  the  appli- 
cation. This  further  includes  the  posi- 
tive duty,  as  one  has  in  formulating  a 
prospectus  for  the  sale  of  securities  to 
investors,  not  only  to  make  one's  state- 
ments truthful,  but  also  to  disclose  the 
whole  truth. 

This  Is  the  standard  by  which  the 
Federal  courts  judge  patent  validity. 
The  Patent  Office,  however,  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  applicant  or  his  attor- 
ney meet  all  these  standards.  It  provides 
neither  sanctions  against  cMiduct  the 
courts  condemn,  nor  safeguards  to  In- 
sure that  all  these  standards  are  com- 
piled with. 

Instead,  what  the  Patent  Office  pres- 
ently requires,  when  an  application  is 
filed.  Is  only  for  the  Inventor  to  file 
an  oath  that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
the  original  and  first  inventor  and  that 
the  amplication  meets  all  the  various  cri- 
teria for  novelty  required  by  section  102. 


such  as  no  prior  knowledge,  use,  sale,  or 
publication.  This  does  not  require  hon- 
esty and  forthrightness  as  to  all  evidence 
or  material  the  applicant  submits,  and 
it  does  not  bind  all  those  who  appear  on 
the  applicant's  Isehalf . 

The  act  strengthens  the  oath  of  in- 
vention and  implements  these  judicially 
applied  standards  in  concrete  form.  This 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  conduct  at 
the  Patent  Office  at  the  time  the  patent 
application  is  under  consideration  and 
not  just  after  the  fact  in  Utigation.  In 
accord  with  recent  court  decisions,  the 
oath  provisions  specifically  place  upon 
each  party  a  continuing  obligation  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Patent 
Office  all  material  information  known  to 
him  which  would  adversely  affect  the  Is- 
suance of  the  patent.  The  provision  also 
would  require  such  a  person  to  attest 
that  he  has  been  forthright  with  the 
Patent  Office. 

The  Patent  Office,  through  its  rule- 
making authority,  is  empowered  to  im- 
plement the  details  of  this  oath  and  pro- 
vide definitions  and  procedures  for  com- 
plying with  it.  This  oath  will  not  place 
any  additional  burden  on  the  person 
signing  it,  for,  as  with  any  oath,  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  information 
already  known  to  the  affiant. 

As  an  additional  safeguard,  this  act 
requires  a  paterktability  brief.  Such  a 
brief  will  explain  the  scope  of  the  patent 
monopoly  sought.  It  will  assure  more 
complete  disclosure  and  will  help  the 
examiner  in  evaluating  the  applicatitm. 
It  gives  him,  as  a  starting  point,  the 
relevant  prior  art  known  to  the  appU- 
cant — or  his  patent  lawyer. 

In  effect,  as  in  any  other  proceeding 
before  the  Government  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  privilege,  this  patentability 
brief  would  amount  to  each  applicant's 
argument  as  to  why  he  deserves  a  pat- 
ent. Not  only  will  the  applicant  submit 
an  application  claiming  what  he  alleges 
he  is  entitled  to,  as  at  present;  but  also 
he  will  have  to  submit  a  brief  memoran- 
dum explaining  the  true  scope  of  what 
he  really  claims,  in  light  of  the  prior  art 
known  to  him. 

Some  persons  opposed  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  higher  standards  of 
honesty  and  forthrightness  before  the 
Patent  Office  have  said  that  his  provi- 
sion would  result  in  a  deluge  of  infor- 
mation "flooding"  the  Patent  Office  and 
preventing  it  from  carrying  out  the  ex- 
amination process.  These  persons  see  no 
luiddle  ground  possible  between  "flood- 
ing" or  "snowing"  the  Office  with  ir- 
relevant data  and  withholding  material 
information  in  order  to  mislead  the  Of- 
fice into  granting  a  spurious  monopolj-. 
But  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner will  retain  the  power  to  prescribe 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  to  ef^ 
fectuate  this  pro\ision  of  the  law  and 
prevent  its  misuse  by  applicants  who 
might  otherwise  try  to  flood  the  Office 
with  irrelevant  and  immaterial  infor- 
mation. The  Commissioner  may,  for  ex- 
ample, require  applicants  to  group 
references  in  terms  of  their  type  of  rele- 
vance or  approximate  order  of  perti- 
nency. 

This  patentability  brief  is  a  concept 
that  has  been  developing  within  the 
Patent  Office.  In  the  fall  of  1963,  the 
Patent  Office  proposed  the  mandatory 
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citation  of  published  prior  art  believed 
by  the  applicant  to  be  significantly  per- 
tinent to  the  claimed  Invention*  This 
proposal  met  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  private  patent  bar,  and  it  died. 

In  1969,  the  Patent  Office,  under  the 
direction  of  former  Commissioner  Schuy- 
ler, tried  again,  with  a  proposed  rule 
that  required  the  submission  of  all  prior 
art  specifically  considered  in  preparing 
the  application  and  of  a  patentability 
brief  containing  argument  explaining 
why  the  claims  were  deemed  patentable 
over  the  art  identified." 

The  private  patent  bar,  then,  as  now, 
resisted  this  latest  effort.  As  former 
Commissioner  Schuyler  said,  in  Octo- 
berl969: 

Tbe  reepoDfie  we  have  had  to  the  publica- 
tion of  tbe  proposed  rule  baa  been  mostly 
negative.  Tbe  patent  bar  is  resisting 
cbange." 

In  discussing  this  same  kind  of  dis- 
closure, Judge  Will  put  it  more 
pointedly: 

I  don't  have  any  surprise  at  aU  .  .  .  that 
the  organized  Patent  Bar  opposed  broaden- 
ing tbe  standard  of  disclosure  required  of 
applicants  or  tbelr  counsel,  any  more  than 
I  am  surprised  that  they  are  opposed  to 
making  tbe  Patent  Office  function  ef- 
fectively. . . .» 

Other  provisions  of  the  proposed  act 
are  modeled  on  European  law  and  are 
designed  to  assist  the  individual  in- 
ventor and  to  remove  imnecessary  blocks 
on  commerce.  The  latter  is  necessary  be- 
cause, as  one  study  abroad  has  shown, 
only  about  2  to  5  percent  of  patents  is- 
sued in  foreign  industrialized  nations 
are  commercially  worked — although 
other  estimates  would  increase  that 
figure  to  as  high  as  10  percent." 

The  deferred  examination  and  mecha- 
nization and  automation  provisions  in 
the  act  should  facilitate  a  prompt,  ac- 
curate, and  less  expensive  disposition  of 
patent  applications.  The  deferred  exam- 
ination system  permits  an  applicant  to 
defer  examination  of  his  patent  applica- 
tion for  up  to  5  years  from  the  date  of 
fUing,^  without  losing  patent  protection. 
The  patent  grant  would  be  for  a  period  of 
12  years  from  filing,  plus  whatever  time 
elapsed  while  the  examination  was  de- 
ferred. The  expense  of  the  examination 
process  could  thus  be  deferred  on  in- 
ventions whose  commercial  utility  has 
not  yet  been  established  without  the 
loss  of  patent  protection.  This  also 
should  free  up  the  Patent  Office  to 
promptly  and  carefully  examine  other 
applications  which  may  have  more  im- 
mediate commercial  utility.  Under  the 
deferred  system  of  examination  in  Hol- 
land, for  example,  it  is  estimated  at  the 
end  of  the  deferred  examination  period 
some  59  percent  of  patent  applicants 
chose  not  to  have  their  applications  ex- 
amined at  all,  but  rather  to  allow  it  to 
lapse." 

The  inventor  also  would  benefit  from 
a  maintenance  fee  system  for  recovering 
Patent  Office  costs.  Instead  of  a  uniform 
and  high  initial  fee,  a  small  initial  fee 
would  be  charged,  with  higher  mainte- 
nance fees  commencing  several  years 
after  issuance  of  the  patent.  Payment  of 
all  but  nominal  fees  could  be  deferred  for 
a  period  of  8  years  or  more  from  the 
date  of  filing,  with  a  provision  being 
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made  for  further  exemption  or  postpone- 
ment for  individual  invsitors  and  small 
businessmen.  In  this  maimer,  the  neces- 
sary Patent  Office  costs  could  be  recov- 
ered after  commercialla  Eition  of  an  in- 
vention. 

In  addition,  such  m  lintenance  fees 
act  to  free  commerce  a !  unneeded  and 
uncommercialized  pate  its,  which  are 
only  being  kept  as  a  fc  lock  to  prevent 
other  people  from  engai  ing  in  inventive 
activity.  The  1958  study  of  ths  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights — study  No ,  17 — demon- 
strates that  in  other  countries  which 
utilize  a  maintenance  :  ee  system,  im- 
needed  and  uncommer  :ialized  patents 
are  allowed  to  lapse  ra  her  than  incur 
continued  maintenance  fees.  The  sta- 
tistics there  cited  varied  j  but  by  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year  after  issu  nice,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  .if  th ;  patents  issued 
in  these  countries  had  jeen  allowed  to 
lapse. 

The  proposed  act  also  provides  that 
benefits  to  employee-invtotors  from  suc- 
cessful utilization  of  t  leir  inventions, 
prevalent  in  Europe,  alw  should  bene- 
fit the  United  States  pal  ent  system.  The 
first  to  invent  principle  is  also  retained 
but  a  1-year  grace  per  od  should  limit 
the  number  of  interf erer  ces  and  simplify 
Office  procedures. 

In  total,  the  Patent  Reform  Act  of 
1973  should  give  us  thi  benefits  of  an 
economically  and  sociapy  viable  patent 
system,  one  designed  to  reward  true  in- 
ventions, and  to  proihote  legitimate 
progress  in  science  and  tie  useful  arts.  At 
the  least,  it  should  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  widespread  abuses] of  the  present 
system.  I 
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GATEWAY  AND  GREAT  KILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten  pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou  se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (M4  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
on  the  part  of  Staten  Islaild,  N.Y..  hous- 
ing developers  in  Great  KSlls  Park,  cur- 
rently held  by  the  city  pf  New  York, 
clearly  smd  definitely  conflict  with  plans 
for  the  Gateway  Natlontil  Recreation 
Area  created  last  year  by  ^t  of  Congress 
and  currently  being  asse|nbled  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  ii  authorizing 
Gateway,  the  Congress  wm  quite  specific 
in  its  intent  that  become  [part  of  Gate- 
way. I 

Otherwise  well-meaniag  legislation 
sponsored  by  State  Senator  John  Marchi 
and  currently  pending  before  the  New 
York  State  legislature  woidd  create  a  so- 
called  South  Richmond  Development 
Corp.  with  planning  arid  acquisition 
authority  over,  among  other  areas,  Great 
Kills.  I 

This  conflict  can  and  should  be  re- 
solved here  and  now  by  prompt  turnover 
of  Great  Kills  to  the  Park  ^ervlce  for  In- 
clusion in  Gateway  as  Congress  clearly 
intended.  With  that  In  mind,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Ronald  Walker,  tttrector  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  urging  the  Park 
Service  to  request  formalljTof  the  city  of 
New  York  that  immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  city  with  respect  to  all  city- 
held  properties  designated  by  Congress 
for  inclusion  in  Gateway  to  transfer 
them  to  Federsil  ownership  as  soon  as 
possible  rather  than  according  to  the 
phased  acquisition  plan  inow  contem- 
plated. Phased  acquisition  of  the  city- 
held  parcels  greatly  increases  the  possi- 
bility that  key  parcels  may,  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes  and  never  I  ecome  part  of 
Gateway,  as  the  Marchi  )ill  illustrates 
with  respect  to  Great  Kill  s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Lln^ay  has  stated 
publicly  in  several  instances  that  he  sees 
no  conflict  between  the  AAarchl  bill  and 
Gateway.  If  that  is  so,  tnen  both  the 
Mayor  and  Senator  Marcpl  should  not 
hesitate  to  take  concrete  isteps  to  turn 
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over  the  properties  designated  for  Gate- 
way regardless  of  the  status  of  the  BCar- 
chi  bill.  In  specific,  legislation  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Edward  Amman  which 
would  authorize  the  city  to  turn  over 
Great  Kills  and  the  other  properties 
designated  by  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
Gateway,  subject  to  City  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Board  of  Estimate  approval, 
should  be  promptly  and  favoraly  acted 
upon,  and  the  Mayor  should  begin  now 
to  take  every  possible  measure  to  as- 
sure ultimate  Planning  Commission  and 
Board  of  Estimate  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  currently  working  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  which  includes  an 
administration  request  of  $6.2  million  for 
first-year  operations  at  Gateway.  It  is 
going  to  be  most  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  approve  these  funds  while  its  directives 
creating  Gateway  and  the  past  promises 
of  State  and  local  officials  that  they 
would  turn  over  Great  Kills  and  other 
city-held  properties  included  in  Gateway 
are  being  frustrated  and  ignored  for  no 
justifiable  reason,  and  I  call  upon  all  New 
York  officials  to  put  aside  narrow  inter- 
ests and  disagreements  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Gateway  project  as 
they  did  in  seeking  the  congressional 
authorization  for  this  valuable  public 
facility. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Park  Service 
Director  Walker  follows: 

Aprii.  16,  1973. 
Mr.  Ronald  H.  Walker. 
Director.  National  Park  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Walker:  As  the  New  York  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  Park  Service's  Master  Plan  to  acquire 
and  conunence  operating  on  a  phased  and 
piecemeal  basis  the  various  properties  held 
by  tbe  City  of  New  York  which  have  been 
designated  by  Congress  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.  While  It 
may  make  sense  In  view  of  limited  operating 
funds  to  undertake  operations  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  Recreation  Area  on  a  phased 
basis,  phased  acquisition  of  the  City-held 
parcels  greatly  Increases  the  possibUlty  that 
key  parcels  may  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses and  never  become  part  of  Gateway. 
Otherwise  well-meaning  legislation  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  for  example,  threatens  such  a 
diversion  with  respect  to  the  Great  KUls 
park. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  want  to  urge  you  to 
request  formally  of  the  City  of  New  York 
that  Immediate  action  be  taken  by  the  City 
with  respect  to  all  City-held  properties  desig- 
nated by  Congress  for  inclusion  In  Gateway 
to  transfer  them  to  Federal  ownership  as 
soon  as  possible  rather  than  according  to  the 
phased  acquisition  plan  now  contemplated. 
In  view  of  the  Park  Service's  long  experience 
and  well  deserved  reputation  as  administra- 
tors ol  the  National  Capital  Park  System,  the 
oldest  and  largest  urban  park  system  In  tbe 
world.  I  have  complete  confidence  that  tbe 
Park  Service  will  have  no  difficulty  under- 
taking this  added  responsibUlty.  More  Im- 
portantly, such  a  full  scale  acquisition  plan 
wUl  better  assiuw  that  Congress'  Intent  that 
Gateway  Include  each  an  devery  parcel  speci- 
fied by  Congress  wlU  be  successfully  carried 
out. 

Once  you  have  filed  such  a  request.  I  will 
certainly  do  everything  possible,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  to  see  that  State  and  local  offi- 
cials re^HHid  favorably. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  b.  BmaRAic. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRAVEL  BILL 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Messrs.  McClory,  Sandman,  Railsback, 
HoGAN,  MooRHEAD  of  California.  Lott. 
and  Beard  joined  me  yesterday,  April  16, 
in  the  introduction  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion drafted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice designed  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  prohibiting 
travel  in  restricted  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  fill  a  gap 
in  existing  law.  In  the  past,  Congress  has 
authorized  administrative  action  in- 
tended to  limit  travel  to  restricted  coun- 
tries and  areas,  when  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  warranted,  by 
means  of  restricting  passports.  However, 
the  Congress  has  not  made  travel  to  re- 
stricted areas  a  crime. 

The  result  of  this  omission  has  been 
that  U.S.  citizens  have  been  able  to  travel 
without  hindrance  to  coimtries  whose 
military  forces  are  in  ccmfllct  with  the 
United  States — thereby  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies,  prolonging  the 
conflict,  undermining  our  foreign  policy 
and  endangering  our  national  security. 

I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  have  been  enraged  at  such 
conduct  which  I  view  as  bordering  upon 
treason.  The  bill  introduced  today,  when 
enacted  into  law,  will  make  it  a  crime  to 
travel  to  countries  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  This  should  put  a  stop  to 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  Americans  consort- 
ing with  and  giving  aid  to  our  enemies. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  transmitting 
the  proposed  bill,  has  explained  the  pres- 
ent state  of  law  regarding  restrictions 
upon  travel  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  the  jus- 
tification for  the  legislation  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  tbe  au- 
thority of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  to  endorse 
passports  as  invalid  for  travel  to  specified 
areas.  Existing  criminal  statutes  do  not  make 
it  a  crime  to  travel  to  a  restricted  area,  even 
though  a  passport  Is  not  valid  for  such 
travel.  If  the  person  actually  uses  his  pass- 
port to  enter  tbe  restricted  area,  he  may  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  under  18 
U.S.C.  1644.  for  use  of  a  passport  in  viola- 
tion of  tbe  restrictions  contained  therein. 
As  a  practical  matter.  It  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
person  baa  used  bis  passport  in  violation  of 
tbe  area  restrictions  in  order  to  sustain  a 
prosecution  under  that  law.  The  only  re- 
maining action  which  tbe  Secretary  may 
possibly  take  is  to  deny  or  revoke  a  passp<M^ 
when  the  sole  travel  Intended  is  to  a  restrict- 
ed area.  (See  Lynd  v.  Rusk.  389  F.2d  940 
(1967)).  The  narrow  scope  of  this  possible 
action  is  Inadequate  to  deter  travel  to  re- 
stricted areas  by  persons  who  are  so  Inclined. 
As  a  result,  area  restrictions  are  ineffective 
since  the  Secretary  has  no  realistic  means  of 
enforcing  them. 

This  legislative  proposal  would  add  a  new 
section  to  the  tJnlted  States  Criminal  Code, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State,  subject 
to  policy  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  re- 
strict travel  by  United  States  citizens  and 
nationals  to  a  foreign  area  If  he  determines 
that  area  Is  either:  (1)  at  war;  (2)  experi- 
encing insurrection  or  armed  hostilities;  (3) 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States:  (4)  one  to  which  travel  would  Im- 
pair United  States  foreign  policy.  Area  re- 
strictions would  have  to  be  published  In 
tbe  Federal  Register  and  would  be  subject 
to  at  least  annual  review.  Tbe  Secr«tary 
would  be  NnpowerMl  to  authorlw  a  par- 


ticular individual  to  travel  to  a  restricted 
area  in  the  national  interest.  Criminal 
penalties  of  fines  up  to  $1,000  or  one  year 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  woxild  be  available 
against  willful  violators  of  restrictions. 

This  legislative  proposal  removes  the  pres- 
ent weakness  in  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
restrict  travel  to  specified  areas  by  creating 
criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized  travel 
to  these  areas.  At  the  same  time  It  takes 
fuU  account  of  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  United  States  citizens  by  authorizing  the 
designation  of  a  restricted  area  only  when 
there  Is  a  compelling  national  interest. 
Moreover,  it  continues  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  authorize  travel  to  restricted  areas 
in  the  national  interest. 

Tbe  Department  of  State  Joins  the  Depart- 
m?nt  of  Justice  In  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Tbe  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R.  7060 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  prohibiting  travel  In  a  re- 
stricted area. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unifd  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 45  of  title  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code 
U  amended  by  adding  tbe  following  section: 
"i  970.  Travel  In  a  restricted  area. 

(a)  Subject  to  such  policy  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  tbe  Secretary  of  State  may 
restrict  travel  Into  c*  through  a  foreign  area 
by  citizens  and  nationals  of  tbe  United  States 
If  he  determines  that  It  Is  an  area: 

( 1 )  which  Is  at  war. 

(2)  where  Insurrection  or  arm-.;  hostilities 
are  in  progress, 

(3)  whose  mUitary  forces  are  engaged  in 
States,  or 

armed   conflict   with   forces   of   the   United 

(4)  to  which  travel  would  seriously  impair 
tbe  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

(b)  An  area  restriction  shall  be  announced 
by  publication  In  tbe  Federal  Register  and 
shall  state  tbe  grounds  for  imposing  the 
restriction.  The  restriction  shall  expire  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  restriction 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  extend  a  restriction  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  one  year  at  a  time  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  travel  to 
a  restricted  area  by  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States  If  the  Secretary  deems  such 
travel  to  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(d)  Whoever  wUlfuUy  enters  or  travels  in 
or  through  a  restricted  area  without  author- 
ization from  the  Secretary  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  (1,000.  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  analysis  of  chapter  45  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item : 

"970.  Travel  In  a  restricted  area." 


A  NATION  WITHOUT  POWER  AND 
EXTINCmON  FOR  THE  FOSSIL 
FUEL  AGE? 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  niinoio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  two  additional  recent  articles  on 
energy  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  The  first  of 
these  was  published  in  the  Friday,  April 
13,  Washington  Post,  and  the  second  was 
published  in  the  same  newspaper  on 
Monday,  April  16.  The  articles  were  en- 
titled "A  Nation  Without  Power"  and 
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"Extinction  for  the  Fossil  Fuel  Age?" 
respectively. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
these  two  articles  by  Mr.  Alsop  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues. 

In  "A  Nation  Without  Power,"  Mr. 
Alsop  invites  attention  to  a  fact  that  we 
must  face  concerning  the  continuing  pre- 
dictions of  our  multibillion- dollar  pur- 
chase of  imported  oil.  Quite  glibly,  many 
are  saying  we  will  simply  spend  the  bil- 
lions required  for  this  oil  that  we  need. 
Mr.  Alsop,  on  the  other  hand,  invites  oiu" 
attention  to  a  fact  we  must  consider  when 
he  says: 

No  one  Is  going  to  give  us  such  huge 
amounts  of  credit  every  year,  and  year  after 
year,  when  we  cannot  possibly  pay  tbe  money 
back. 

He  also  highlights  the  activities  of  the 
Soviets  relative  to  the  access  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  With  this  respect,  I  would  like 
particularly  to  invite  your  attention  to  his 
comments  concerning  the  potential  vul- 
nerability of,  as  Mr.  Alsop  puts  it: 

The  oU-Jugulars  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan. 

The  second  article,  "Extinction  for  the 
Fossil  Fuel  Age?"  contains  several  of  his 
impressions  after  his  exposure  to  the  gen- 
eral energy  information  which  has  been 
assembled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  In  the  data  we  have 
gathered,  and  the  display  sj^stem  we  have 
developed,  we  have  evaluated  a  number 
of  actions  which  could  be  taken  to  ame- 
liorate our  enormous  energy  dilemma. 
Those  of  you  who  have  seen  this  mate- 
rial know  that  we  are  in  no  way  making 
specific  proposals  or  recommendations, 
but  have  primarily  taken  existing  data 
and  displayed  potential  actions  to  ame- 
liorate the  severity  of  the  problem  in  a 
manner  which  permits  a  rapid  grasp  of 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  our 
energy  dilemma. 

Someone  did  drop  a  zero  in  the  printed 
article  in  that  the  usual  "equivalent  nu- 
clear powerplant"  is  made  up  of  1,000 
megawatts  and  not  100  megawatts.  Pres- 
ent day  1,000  megawatt  plants  are  ap- 
proaching a  cost  of  $1  billion  each. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Alsop  has 
emphasized  very  well  that  we  will 
have  to: 

stop  trying  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  It,  too, 
and  we  can  begin  to  worry  about  trade-offs. 

These  two  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Alsop 
continue  a  series  on  the  enormous  prob- 
lem of  energy  that  this  Nation  and  many 
nations  of  the  world  face.  I  have  placed 
the  two  preceding  articles  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  10  (p. 
11714)  and  April  11  (p.  11825) : 

A  Nation  WiTHotrr  Powra 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

What  people  so  cheerily  call  the  "energy 
crisis"  Is  really  like  a  viciously  poisonous 
onion.  Peel  off  the  energy  layer,  and  you 
find  the  V£.  dollar  rapidly  losing  value,  year 
by  year.  Peel  off  the  money  layer,  and  you 
find  the  end  of  the  U.S.  as  a  great  power. 

It  Is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  no  bankrupt 
nation  can  play  the  role  of  a  great  power  In 
the  world.  In  and  of  Itself  therefore,  the 
threat  to  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dcrilar  Is  also 
a  threat  to  the  U.S.  as  a  world  power. 

As  previously  reported,  present  projections 
show  this  country  using  $24  bllUon  of  Im- 
ported oil  In  1980,  and  more  than  (30  billion 
of  Imported  oU  In  1985.  These  are  the  lowest 


sensible  estimates,  but  the]  are  also  non- 
sense-flgures.  Bankruptcy,  or  something  very 
like  It,  wUl  come  before  :  980  unless  we 
change  our  ways.  No  one  Is  |  olng  to  give  us 
such  huge  amounts  of  credit  every  year,  and 
year  after  year,  when  we  can;  lot  possibly  pay 
the  money  back. 

Right  here,  Is  the  greatest  single  difficulty 
of  exploring  this  ghastly,  suddenly  \irgent 
American  problem.  Even  tl  e  most  solidly 
based  present  projections  (lannot  possibly 
come  true  in  the  end,  simplj  because  some- 
thing wlU  give  way  somewhere,  and  with  a 
rending  crash,  long  before  t]  >e  fantastic  sit- 
uations finally  arise  that  eve  i  the  optimistic 
analysts  now  foretell. 

There  is  one  thing  that  <  annot  and  will 
not  give  VTay,  however,  whlcl  also  has  much 
to  do  with  the  American  :  ole  as  a  great 
power.  In  brief,  the  Persian  i  3ulf  wiU  be  the 
main  place,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  where 
all  the  world  but  China  and  t  tie  Soviet  Union 
must  go  to  cover  most  of  tl  e  world's  enor- 
mous and  swiftly  increasin)    energy-deficit. 

To  get  a  crude  measure  of  t  'hat  this  means, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  retun ,  to  the  present 
projections,  which  come  fron  the  briefings 
of  the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  By  these  ]  irojectlons,  the 
Persian  Gulf  states — Iran,  Sa  udl  Arabia,  Ku- 
weit, Iraq,  Abu  Dhabi  and  ott  er  little  sheikh- 
doms— will  have  an  oil  revenue  of  at  least 
$16  billion  in  1975.  and  withaut  any  further 
increases  In  the  oil  price !  On  the  same  highly 
optimistic  assumption,  the  i  ame  states  will 
have  an  oU  revenue  in  19S )  of  about  $58 
bUllon! 

Once  again,  these  are  cer  ain  to  be  non- 
sense-figures in  the  end.  I  scept  for  Iran, 
none  of  these  oil-rich  state  i  has  the  ghost 
of  a  serious  national  defeni  e.  With  one  or 
two  other  exceptions,  none  of  these  states  has 
a  stable  political  system.  1  «06t  have  tiny 
populations  in  proportion  to  i  heir  vast  riches. 

History  is  a  harsh  proce  ss.  amd  history 
will  not  permit  this  lunal  Ic  situation  to 
endure  Indefinitely.  The  So  »let  Union,  for 
example,  is  already  prepared  to  give  history 
a  helping  hand.  By  huge  eff  >rts  and  invest- 
ments, and  by  shocking  Amei  lean  negligence, 
the  Soviets  have  established  naval  predomi- 
nance in  the  Indian  Ocean  Again  by  heavy 
investments,  they  have  also  festabllshed  pre- 
dominance in  the  snakeplt   solitics  of  Iraq. 

This  means  that  the  Sortets  effectively 
stand  astride  of  both  ends  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  they  move  boldly,  thi  "y  can  easily  cut 
the  oil-Jugulars  of  the  Unite  il  States,  and  of 
Western  EMrope  and  of  Japui.  The  Soviets 
are  unlikely  to  do  this,  to  be  sure,  tmleas 
we  in  the  United  States  continue  to  neglect 
our  national  defense.  But  ;he  U.S.  Senate 
appears  hell  bent  on  Just  thai  kind  of  neglect. 

If  the  Soviets  remain  pa  alve,  moreover, 
something  else  will  surely  h(  ppen  to  change 
the  situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are 
the  local  Palestinian  refuge  (s.  for  Instance, 
so  numerous,  so  energetic,  t  a  bitter  against 
Israel,  and  such  easy  targel  s  for  the  KOB. 
In  any  case,  siich  Inconcelvi  ble  wealth  can- 
not pile  up  indefinitely  in  si  ich  weak  hands, 
without  stronger  hands  rea  :hlng  out  from 
somewhere  to  take  the  wealt)  away. 

Meanwhile.  It  is  another  truism  that  no 
nation  can  continue  as  a  gi  »at  power  when 
its  Jugular  is  overseas,  and  is  also  at  the 
mercy  of  anyone  who  com(  s  along  with  a 
sharp  knife.  When  Britain  w  is  a  great  power 
and  oU  was  first  becoming  in  portant,  Britain 
therefore  moved  to  establish  political  control 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  s  ime  time,  Wins- 
ton Churchill  also  made  the  British  govern- 
ment the  largest  single  sto  :kholder  of  the 
British  Petroleum  Co.,  still  second  In  rank 
of  the  huge  International  tA\  companies,  but 
now  without  political  protec  tion  like  all  the 
rest. 

All  that  ended  with  a  w  timper,  In  fact. 
In  the  Suez  campaign  of  II  66.  Today,  It  is 
the  great  power  role  of  the  UJ5.  that  is  en- 
dangered by  an  exposed  J  kgular  overseas. 
And  today,  half  the  natioiis  of  the  world 
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conspicuously   Including 
Mainland  China,  tn  some 
of  the  Soviet  threat — live  in 
and  go  their  own  ways  in  relative 
clsely  because  the  UJS.  Is  stUI 
But  maybe  not  for  longl 
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Ptm.  Ace? 


(By  Joseph  Alsop 
.  "We  are  In  the  deepening  t'lrlllght  of  the 
fossil  fuel  age."  Such  is  the  menage  now  go- 
ing to  aU  senators  and  represelntatives  from 
the  congressional  Joint  Commi1]tee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

It  Is  a  ghastly  message.  Proin  our  Jobs  to 
our  price  structure.  Just  abouj  every  aspect 
of  every  American's  daily  llfei  squarely  de- 
pends on  lavish  expenditures  ^f  inexpensive 
fossil  fuels.  The  immediate  sigh  of  this  twi- 
light we  are  entering,  because  this  kind  of 
lavish,  cheap  expenditure  is  beginning  to  be 
Impossible,  is  what  is  misleadln.  (ly  called  "the 
energy  crisis." 

The  phrase  is  not  misleading  because  there 
is  no  energy  crisis.  It  is  misleading  only  be- 
cause the  crisis  involves  so  much  more  than 
mere  high  gas  prices  and  ratlopilng  of  auto- 
motive gasoline.  It  involves  junending  in- 
flation, becaiise  of  contlnuousi  loss  of  value 
of  the  U.S.  doUars.  It  even  In^  olves  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  as  a  great  power  in  the  world. 

These  are  the  unavoidable  penalities  of 
vast,  annually  Increasing  imports  of  foreign 
oil,  to  cover  our  vast,  annually  increasing 
energy  deficit.  What,  then,  can  be  done  about 
it?  The  answer,  again,  is  ghattly.  Here  is  a 
short  list  of  measures  that  it  is  now  urgent 
to  take. 

Item:  To  increase  domestic  ( U  production, 
open  the  entire  continental  shelf  to  oil  pro- 
duction, including  the  whole  (^f  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ahd  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  Also  doublo  the  present 
use  of  federal  lands  for  oil  pro  luctlon. 

Item:  To  get  more  natiiral  gas.  remove  all 
controls  on  natural  gas  prlcea  especially  at 
the  well-head — thereby  giving  ;he  needed  in- 
centives for  drilling  much  deeper  and  more 
costly  wells. 

Item:  Invest  something  like  15  hllUon  dol- 
lars to  Increase  output  of  geothermal  and 
hydroelectric  energy  by  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  100  Hoover  dams  For  this,  bite 
the  ugly  bullet,  too,  that  the  needed  big  in- 
crease in  hydroelectric  energy  ^  rill  call  for  big 
dams  in  national  parks,  wllden  less  areas,  and 
even  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Item:  Make  enormous  Inve;  tments  in  oil 
production  from  oiu-  invaluable  oil  shale  re- 
serves. But  again,  bite  the  ugly  bullet  that 
large  scale  exploitation  of  oil  s:  lale  will  make 
horribly  heavy  calls  upon  scs  rce  water  re- 
sources, and  will  also  necessitiite  digging  up 
vast  areas  of  western  landscipe — although 
some  of  the  possible  processfs  permit  the 
landscape  to  be  put  back  again  later  on. 

Item:  Get  the  equivalent  of  60  Hoover 
Dams  from  solar  energy  exp  oitatlon — and 
require  almost  all  home  heatliig  and  cooling 
In  the  sunny  southwest  to  b<  converted  to 
solar  energy. 

Item:  Then  build  1,000  i  uclear  power 
plants  of  100  megawatts  each  between  1980 
and  the  year  2000 — with  plan;s  going  in  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  one  a  week  after  1985. 
As  of  now,  a  single  100  megawi  itt  plant  costs 
about  $1  billion.  Yet  we  have  '  o  go  from  the 
baseline  of  today,  when  our  luclear  power 
production  equals  the  natiox  al  output  of 
energy  frton  firewood,  to  a  ne  v  stage  where 
a  very  large  share  of  the  total «  nergy  we  con- 
sume will  be  nuclear  in  origin 

"Ghastly,"  then,  is  a  modesi  word  for  the 
kind  of  steps  the  Joint  oong]  essional  com- 
mittee is  listing  for  its  horrifie  d  audience  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  Just  consider  the  present, 
quite  natural  fury  over  high  irices  and  in- 
flation. Even  food  prices  would  be  drastically 
lower  today.  If  we  had  not  already  been 
forced  to  devalue  our  dedlar  to  often.  The 
devaluations  were  forced  upon  us.  In  turn, 
because  we  were  buying  abroad!  far  more  than 
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w«  could  aell.  In  ahort,  our  payments  were 
unbalanced. 

So  consider  the  following  trade-offs.  First, 
If  the  Alaska  pipeline  had  been  promptly 
buUt  when  the  great  Alaska  oU  field  was 
found,  we  should  today  be  saving  over  $2 
billion  a  year  on  the  balance  of  pajrments. 
Second,  if  exploitation  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  had  been  pressed  forward  despite 
the  famous  oil  slick,  we  should  again  be  sav- 
ing about  $2  billion  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Third,  removing  tetra-ethyl  lead  from 
gasoline  and  otherwise  cleaning  up  automo- 
bile exhausts,  is  already  costing  about  $1.5 
billion  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

So  there  you  have  some  of  the  price  of 
Increasing  oU  imports.  We  can  have  non-stop 
Inflation  because  of  permanently  recurring 
dollar  devaluation — which  is  now  the  pros- 
pect. Or  we  can  stop  trying  to  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  and  we  can  begin  to  worry 
about  trade-offs.  This  can  mean  a  lot  of  other 
unpalatable  things,  such  as  putting  refiner- 
ies and  deep  water  ports  where  they  are  un- 
welcome. Yet  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

We  are  lucky,  nonetheless,  for  the  long 
pull,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  on 
top  of  the  energy  problem  than  the  western 
Europeans  or  the  Japanese.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment, this  seems  a  thin  consolation. 


SOUTHERN  RAILROAD 
(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missi(Hi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud 
of  the  progressive  Southern  Railway 
System  and  its  dynamic  President  Gra- 
ham Claytor.  The  Southern  is  a  classic 
example  of  free  enterprise  at  its  best.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  people  of  our  country 
the  following  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared to  the  Waslungton  Post. 

OuTsmK  Northeast,  Railroads  Prosper 
(By  WUlUm  H.  Jones) 

It  would  be  a  bad  mistake  to  conclude 
from  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis — where 
half  a  dozen  companies  are  bankrupt — that 
the  entire  industry  Is  on  the  ropes. 

While  there  are  national  problems  of  too 
much  regulation  and  too  little  imagination, 
railroads  in  the  West  and  South  generally  are 
quite  healthy.  Of  the  ten  largest  raUroad 
transportation  companies  in  the  nation,  nine 
are  making  profits  for  their  stockholders  (the 
exception  Is  the  Penn  Central). 

Even  in  the  Northeast,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asserted  over  the 
weekend,  some  railroad  spokesmen  are  in- 
correctly trying  to  convince  Congress  "that 
the  situation  is  hopeless,  and  that  there  is 
no  possible  solution  short  of  massive  cessa- 
tion of  service."  when  In  fact,  the  ICC  said. 
"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  things 
have  been  looking  at  least  a  little  better  . .  ." 

Nationwide,  railroad  profits  rose  substan- 
tlaUy  in  recent  months,  freight  car  loadings 
In  January  were  up  8.3  per  cent  from  the 
same  month  in  1972  and  raUroads  West  of 
the  Mississippi  posted  a  huge  13.6  per  cent 
gain  in  business— reflecting  grain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  leading  to  a  severe 
shortage  of  freight  cars. 

When  raUroad  industry  leaders  and  Wall 
Street  analysis  are  asked  to  give  an  example 
of  the  encouraging  things  in  raUroading  to- 
day, they  most  often  point  to  Washington— 
not  to  any  government  plan  but  to  the  head- 
quMters  buUdlng  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Bystem  at  I5th  and  K  streets  NW.  and  to  its 
president,  former  Washington  lawyer  W 
Graham  Claytor  Jr. 

NXW    8P17R    OPENED 

Perhaps  symbolic  of  Southern— which  cur- 
renuy  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  profiUble  raUroad  In  the  United  States, 


In  terms  of  Investors'  return — was  a  cere- 
mony 10  days  ago  in  Heard  County,  Ga. 
While  Northeast  railroads  struggled  with 
branch  lines  they  want  to  rip  up.  Southern 
opened  a  new  seven-mUe  spur  to  serve  power 
companies,  bringing  the  first  raUroad  ever 
to  the  Georgia  county. 

Southern  "serves  the  South."  as  its  slogan 
says,  with  lines  extending  lO.OOO  mUes  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta,  Charleston.  Savannah 
and  JacksonvUle  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  west  to  New  Orleans  and  MobUe  through 
Birmingham.  Other  Unes  connect  Atlanta  to 
western  gateways  at  St.  Louis.  Memphis  and 
Louisville. 

In  1972.  the  Washington-based  railroad 
took  in  $724  mUlion  from  its  operations,  up 
12  percent  from  1971,  and  profits  before  in- 
come taxes  topped  $100  mUllon.  a  gain  of 
nearly  9  percent  from  the  previous  year.  It 
was  the  seventh  consecutive  year  of  record 
profits,  and  the  nation  suffered  a  recession 
in  two  of  those  years. 

FACTORS   IN   SUCCESS 

Why  Is  Southern  so  successful?  In  an  in- 
terview last  week,  Claytor  cited  several  fac- 
tors: 

A  determination,  not  always  appreciated 
by  growth-oriented  stock  market  analysts,  to 
continually  pour  money  back  into  the  com- 
pany— purchasing  new  equipment,  improving 
tracks  and  yards,  adding  new  services,  design- 
ing better  freight  cars,  and  buying  real  estate 
that  can  be  turned  into  industrial  and  com- 
mercial developments — providing  a  base  for 
futiu-e  raUroad  growth,  since  such  new  devel- 
opments would  be  served  by  Southern.  In 
1972.  Southern  spent  $112.4  mtTlion  on  these 
improvements  and  in  1973  the  figure  is  pro- 
jected to  top  $150  miUlon. 

"More  sophisticated  analysis  of  customers' 
needs  for  raU  freight  services,"  reflected  in 
recent  rate  Increases.  Northeastern  railroads, 
he  said,  raised  rates  too  high  too  quickly  in 
the  1060s,  which  caused  a  lot  of  business  to 
look  elsewhere  for  transportation. 

A  wUlingness  to  try  new  ideas,  demon- 
strated by  a  series  of  Southern  "firsts"  since 
World  War  VS.:  it  has  designed  more  new 
freight  cars  than  any  other  line,  it  was  the 
first  major  American  raUroad  to  switch  com- 
pletely to  diesel  locomotives,  the  flrst  to 
mechanize  its  right-of-way  repair  system  and 
the  flrst  to  buUd  an  extensive  microwave 
communication  network  along  its  main  lines 
to  keep  in  contact  with  all  moving  trains. 

In  addition.  Southern  has  what  many  raU- 
rr>ads  lack — a  good  "image"  In  the  region  it 
serves.  Its  marketing  staff,  described  by  com- 
petitors as  the  best  in  the  industry,  con- 
stantly keeps  abreast  of  customers'  needs  and 
potential  future  needs:  the  firm's  employee 
relations  are  considered  enlightened  ( includ- 
ing a  stock  purchase  plan);  and  it  runs  a 
booming  business  in  the  summer  operating 
steam  train  excursions. 

Fine  passenger  trains  still  run  on  the 
Southern,  too.  an  example  of  the  company's 
individuality.  WhUe  most  other  raUroads  hap- 
pily turned  over  passenger  trains  to  Amtrack. 
Claytor  determined  It  was  in  his  flrm's  best 
Interests  to  keep  running  its  own  few  inter- 
city passenger  operations  (the  Washington  to 
New  Orleans  "Southern  Crescent '  is  the  main 
train). 

"We  need  to  emphasize  that  railways  are 
not  dying."  said  Claytor.  "The  enormous  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  focused  by  the  press 
on  the  Northeast,  and  that  pointed  out  prob- 
lems that  need  solving,  but  the  industry's 
not  busted." 


EMERGENCE    EMPLOYMENT   ACT 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICrK  V.  D^NTCLS.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  House  Rulei 
Committee  granted  6n  open  rule  with 


2  hours  of  debate  on  HJl.  4204,  a  bill 
which  I  sponsored  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  due  to  expire  on 
June  30.  1973.  for  2  additional  years. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  who  is  the  rank- 
tog  mtoority  member  on  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  asked  the  Rules  Committee 
for  a  waiver  to  permit  his  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill.  HJl.  6710.  which  is 
a  nongermane  amendment,  to  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  bill.  His  request  was 
denied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform,  but  I  do 
beUeve  that  any  comprehensive  bill  must 
receive  careful  consideration.  It  is  es- 
sential that  every  provision  of  such  a  bill 
be  evaluated  and  its  Impact  on  local 
communities  assessed.  The  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  been  sup- 
plied with  no  mformation  as  to  how  the 
fimd  distribution  formula  to  Mr.  Esch's 
bill  would  work,  and  any  new  fund  dis- 
tribution is  likely  to  result  to  large  pro- 
gram decreases  to  certain  communities. 

Furthermore,  the  admtoistration  has 
opposed  comprehensive  manpower  re- 
form legislation  to  this  Congress  and 
testified  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  that  the  only  legislation  it  sup- 
ported was  some  technical  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traintog  Act. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress act  rapidly  to  keep  the  highly 
successful  Emergency  Employment  Act 
to  operation.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  act  this  quickly  on  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  whose  full  Implictalons  have  not 
been  explored  through  heartogs  or  com- 
mittee deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4204  Is  scheduled 
for  action  on  the  House  floor  tomorrow, 
April  18.  In  the  event  that  my  col- 
league (Mr.  EscH)  moves  to  amend  the 
rule  on  H.R.  4204  to  permit  his  bUl,  H.R. 
6710,  to  be  offered  to  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  I  thmk  it  is  most  urgent  and 
important  that  the  Members  of  his  House 
have  the  opportunity  beforehand  to  study 
a  number  of  major  technical  deficiencies 
to  H.R.  6710. 

I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  these  tech- 
nical deficiencies  and  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  study  It  carefully: 
Technicai,   Deficencies   in   the   Esch   Bux 
(HJl.  6710) 

1.    FAILX7RE   TO    DECATECORIZE 

Apparently  HJl.  6710  is  Intended  to  decate- 
gorlze  manpower  programs,  but  It  would 
appear  to  estabUsh  more  categories  than  cur- 
rently exist.  Section  101(a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  assistance  to  states  to 
provide  needed  manpower  services  for  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  for  veterans 
and  those  about  to  be  released  from  the  serv- 
ice, for  those  in  public  service  Jobs,  and  for 
those  in  correctional  Institutions.  However, 
it  then  goes  on  to  list  26  specific  programs 
and  services,  each  of  which  has  Its  own  ellgl- 
bUlty  criteria. 

For  example.  Section  101(a)(1)  provides 
for  referral  services,  but  only  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  and  thus  ex- 
cludes those  in  public  service  Jobs,  as  well  as 
those  in  correctional  Institutions  who  are 
technically  classified  as  not  In  the  labor 
force.  Furthermore,  it  also  excludes  those  in 
the  military  service  who  have  not  yet  been 
released. 

Section  101(a)  (2)  provides  for  testing  and 
counseling,  but  only  for  those  uaemployea 
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and  underemployed  who  caniuit  be  expected 
to  secure  appropriate  fun-time  employment 
wltbout  tralntng.  Accordingly,  tbe  state 
would  bave  to  first  determine  that  a  person 
could  not  secure  employment  before  it  pro- 
vided  testing  or  counseling  serrlces. 

On  the  ottaer  band,  paragraph  9  authorizes 
part-time  training  for  employed  persons,  and 
It  Is  not  clear  how  these  employed  persons 
fit  into  the  basic  eligibility  criteria.  Similar 
problems  can  be  found  In  practically  every 
one  of  the  28  specific  programs  listed  in  Sec- 
tion 101(a). 

3.  coNsmoNs  or  assistancx 

The  bin  provides  for  grants  to  states,  which 
then  make  sub-grants  to  certain  units  or  lo- 
cal government.  Section  105(a)  and  Section 
106  (Special  Conditions)  provide  conditions 
for  furnishing  smi stance  by  a  state,  but  they 
do  not  Impose  rtmllar  conditions  on  assist- 
ance to  a  state.  Accordingly,  the  conditions 
for  financial  assistance  specified  In  Section 
105  are  applicable  to  programs  run  by  a  city 
under  a  sub-grant,  but  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  programs  run  by  a  state  In  areas 
not  served  by  a  local  sponsor. 

For  example,  under  Section  108,  a  state 
cannot  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  dty 
urUeea  the  city's  program  provides  appropri- 
ate standards  for  betilth  and  safety  and 
unless  the  city  provides  worlunen's  compen- 
sation for  participants.  However,  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  blU  that  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary from  providing  financial  assistance  to  a 
State  which  doet  not  me«t  these  conditions. 

Also,  under  P'^ctton  t08(«),  a  state  cannot 
provide  financ  ^  a*  -itance  to  a  city  If  a 
program  Involv  ;    leal  activity,  but  there 

Is  no  prohlblUc     .i  the  Secretary's  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  a  state  If  its  pro- 
gram does  Involve  political  activity, 
s.   nmarxaxNcx   with   state  oovxknmkntal 
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Section  103(b)  proivldes,  as  a  condition  of 
financial  assistance,  that  the  state  submit 
a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  "the  formuiatlon  and  administra- 
tion of  the  state  plan"  by  a  state  Manpower 
Services  Council  and  that  that  Council  must 
be  representative  of  a  series  of  groups  listed 
m  Section  10a(b)(2).  In  other  words.  It  re- 
quires that  the  state  manpower  program  be 
administered  by  a  Council  having  memy 
members  and  would  prohibit  administration 
by  a  traditional  state  agency  headed  by  a 
State  lAbor  Conunlssioner  or  Elmployment 
Security  AdnUnlstrator  or  similar  official. 

This  raises  a  whole  series  of  problems : 

(1)  The  state  Manpower  Services  CouncU, 
which  administers  the  program,  must  In- 
clude representatives  of  at  least  16  desig- 
nated groups,  and  It  Is  very  doubtful  that 
a  18-member  (or  larger)  Council  ts  an  ap- 
propriate body  to  administer  manpower  pro- 
grams. While  multi-member  councils  are 
often  considered  useful  for  planning  pur- 
poses. It  U  generally  considered  that  an 
agency  with  a  single  head  Is  best  suited 
for  administering  a  program.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  a  large  body  win  be  able  to 
make  all  the  many  decisions  Involved  In 
administering  a  complex  manpower  program 
without  undue  delay  and  constant  disagree- 
ment among  the  different  groups  represented. 

(2)  Most  states  would  require  authorizing 
legislation  in  order  to  vest  administration  of 
manpower  programs  In  such  a  state  Man- 
power Services  Council.  It  is  Impossible  for 
most  states  to  act  on  such  legislation  before 
July  1.  1973,  when  the  bill  would  take  effect. 
Many  states  would  also  have  difficulty  in  act- 
ing on  such  legislation  before  July  1,  1974, 
either  because  their  legislatures  are  not  In 
session  In  even-numbered  years,  or  because 
such  sessions  are  limited  to  budget  matters. 
It  Is  also  likely  there  would  be  substantial 
opposition  to  such  legislation  In  many  states, 
both  because  such  a  multi-member  adminis- 
trative body  would  be  opposed  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  and  because  the  legislation 
would  requlra  the  transfer  of  the  authority 
of  existing  state  agencies. 
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(3)  If  the  state  does  not  hi  ve  a  state  Man- 
power Services  Council,  It  d  aes  not  qualify 
for  financial  assistance  u^er  HJt.  6710. 
Furthermore,  as  local  prima:  spmnsors  must 
be  designated  pursuant  to  a  state -approved 
plan,  no  local  prime  sponsors  will  be  able 
to  qualify  as  long  as  the  state  does  not.  The 
effect  of  the  bill,  therefore,  will  be  to  leave 
all  power  In  the  Secretary  of  Xabor  pursuant 
to  Section  104.  In  other  wor4s,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  t^  centralize  au- 
thority In  the  Secretary  of  liabor  instead  of 
decentralizing  It  to  state  sod  local  prime 
sponsors. 

4.   AIXOCATIOK  FOB  UtTLA 

The  formula  governing  tne  distribution 
of  funds  Is  of  critical  Importance  in  any 
bloc  grant  program.  Under  Section  404(a), 
76%  of  the  funda  appropriated  for  the  act 
(leas  $450  million  aet-aslde  for  youth  pro- 
grams under  Section  306(c)|)  are  allocated 
among  the  states  In  accordance  with  a  four- 
part  formula.  Three  parts  of  the  formula 
relate  to  the  labor  force,  the!  number  of  un- 
employed, and  the  youth  popiilatlon:  and  the 
fourth  part  relates  to  the  "i  lanpower  allot- 
ment" made  to  the  state  I  a  the  previous 
Fiscal  Year. 

Prearomably  the  purpose  of  this  is  to 
prevent  excessive  Increases  <  r  reductions  In 
a  state's  manpower  funds  fiom  one  year  to 
the  next.  However,  the  provl  ilon  Is  defective 
becaiise  "manpower  allotmi  nt"  is  defined 
as  Including  only  funds  aval  table  under  the 
Manpower  Development  an  1  Training  Act 
and  the  Economic  Opportui  ity  Act.  There- 
fore, funds  that  were  avaikible  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  ire  not  counted, 
and  states  and  cities  with  1  »rge  allotments 
under  the  Emergency  Emplo;  ment  Act  could 
suffer  large  decreases  In  fu)  ids  available  to 
them  under  this  bill. 

The  formvila  also  takes  li  .to  account  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  in  a  partlc\ilar 
state  compared  to  the  un<  mployed  in  all 
states,  but  "unemployed"  is  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 406  to  Include  not  oi  ly  those  tradi- 
tionally counted  as  unemplo;  ed  but  also  cer- 
tain adults  receiving  public  i  issistance  under 
Titles  1,  4,  10  and  16  (aid  tc  the  aged.  bUnd 
and  disabled,  and  aid  to  ftmllles  with  de- 
pendent children)  of  the  So<  lal  Seciirlty  Act. 
This  raises  two  problems: 

( 1 )  There  are  procediires  1  or  counting  the 
unemployed  and  for  countln  %  the  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  but  the;  e  is  no  way  of 
determining  how  many  of  tl  e  same  individ- 
uals are  Included  In  both  a  lunts. 

(2)  Titles  1,  10  and  16  o'  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  supplants  1  as  of  January 
1974  by  the  supplemental  security  income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Sscurlty  Amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  last  C<  ngress,  and  it  Is 
clear  that  H.R.  6710  was  vrltten  without 
awareness  of  the  provisions  of  current  law. 


IfUMAN        RE- 
AND       TAL- 


OUR        UNTAPPED 
SOURCES — GIFTED 
ENTED  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  EtUOELS  asked 
and  was  given  permlssloi]  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoud  and 
to  include  extraneous  ma  ter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  In^oduclng  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Elementaryand  Secondary 
Education  Act  creating  "The  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Edu(  atiooal  Assist- 
ance Act." 

Gifted  and  talented  you  h  are  a  unique 
population  in  this  coifitry  diflferlng 
markedly  from  their  age  peers  in  abili- 
ties, talents.  Interests,  an^  psychological 
maturity  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to 
assume  that  equal  opportunities  for 
them  means  Identical  eoication.  These 
children  need  a  special  Mucatl(»i,  not 
because  of  mental  or  phytical  handicaps 
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"Wlth  proper 


but  because  their  ability  to 
conventional  conditions  hs|s  been  im' 
paired. 

Conservation  as  a  social 
eludes  human  conservation, 
encouragement  Eind  guidance  these  chil 
dren  could  represent  one  of  the  gi-eatest 
sources  of  potential  creativitQr  the  United 
States  has.  Studies  revetd.  tiowever,  that 
gifted  children  are  the  most  numerous 
underachievers  in  our  schools.  Tills  need 
not  be  the  case,  if  their  intellectual  and 
creative  talent  are  not  facedjwlth  educa- 
tional neglect.  | 

In  reply  to  the  frequenily  repeated 
fears  of  an  Intellectual  elile,  one  must 
recognize  that  a  democratic  society  Is 
constantly  selecting  Individuals  for  all 
kinds  of  special  purposes:  Band,  school 
papers,  football  teams,  choral  groups.  We 
want  the  best  for  these  actlyities,  but  we 
hesitate  to  prepare  the  able  for  more  Im- 
portant life  positions.  I 

The  gifted  who  comprise  Sto  5  percent, 
1.5  to  2.5  million,  of  the  school  popu- 
latim  may  live  in  urban  a|id  suburban 
slums,  desolate  rural  wastes  or  in  kinder 
physical  surroundings  in  middle  and  up- 
per economic  level  families.  "Hie  prob- 
lems of  singling  these  children  out  stem 
from  Inappropriate  and  costly  means  of 
testing  as  well  as  apathy  aad  even  hos- 
tility among  teachers,  adlninlstrators, 
guidance  counselors,  and  nsychologists. 

Gifted  and  talented  children  are  more 
able  than  most  to  tidapt  leaniing  to  vari- 
ous situations  somewhat  unrelated  in 
orientation,  to  reaswi  out  mpre  problems 
since  they  recognize  relationships  and 
comprehend  meanings.  Tftey  are  not 
easily  discouraged  by  failures,  are  more 
versatile  and  have  more  emotlcxial  sta- 
bility. T 

My  bill  will  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Office  of  Education  of  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  tjie  education 
of  the  gifted  and  talented.  This  will  al- 
low local  school  districts  jto  recognize 
their  wealth  of  talented  children  and  to 
provide  them  with  the 
means  of  stimulating  and  t 
potential. 

Grants  made  available 
missioner  will  be  given  to 
the  initiation,  expansion, 
ment  of  programs  and  pr 
education  of  the  gifted  at 
elementary  and  secondary  j  school  level, 
Many  authorities  feel  that^  gifted  chil- 
dren who  are  reached  at  fin  early  age 
have  a  much  better  chanca  of  excelling 
and  of  avoiding  a  later  disillusionment 
with  school. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  reserved  f 
lishment  of  model  program^  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  gifted  and  tal^ited.  Moneys 
would  ^so  be  made  avi 
training  of  teachers  for 
a  matter  of  vital  importa: 
to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Edu 
"Education  of  the  Gifted  arid  Talented." 
Institutions  of  higher  leai^ing  will  be 
awarded  funds  for  the  tra 
ersliip  persoimel  thereby  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  educated  and  aware 
school  administrators  In  nsuring  the 
success  of  a  progmm  withi  i  the  school. 

Finally,  the  Commissi(Hi  er  would  be 
authorized  to  conduct  research  concern- 
ing the  education  of  these  children.  Much 
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bas  y«t  to  be  learned  in  fields  relating  to 
the  expansion  of  these  Intriguing  minds. 
I  include  the  foUowing: 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN'  Analtsis  of  IHB  GIRB) 

ANB  TA1.ENTED  CBILOSKN'S  EDVCATIOIfAI.  AS- 

BtsTAKot  Act 

To  amwMl  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  program 
for  gifted  and  talented  children  (by  redesig- 
nating Title  VIII  and  references  thereto  as 
•ntle  X.  and  by  Inserting  after  Title  VH 
thereof  a  new  Title: ) 

FAST  A— CEITZRAI.  PROVISIONS 

801  Title — ^Tltle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gifted 
and  Talented  ChUdren's  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act." 

803  Purpose— To  develop  special  educa- 
tional programs  for  gifted  and  talented  chU- 
dren  and  talented  children  and  youth. 

FAST   B ASmKISTBATXDIT   AMD   INFOaiXATION 

811  Designates  an  administrative  \mlt 
within  the  Office  of  Education  to  administer 
all  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  chUdren. 

812  National  Clearinghouse  on  Olfted  and 
Talented  Children  and  Youth. 

(a)  Provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Olfted 
and  Talented  Children  and  Youth  to  gather 
and  disseminate  relevant  information.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
public  or  private  organizations. 

(b)  This  section  authorizes  the  api»oprla- 
tlon  of  (1  million  for  FY  1974  and  for  each 
Of  tbe  a  succeeding  2  FY's. 

PAST  C — ^ASSISTAKCK  TO  STATES  FOR  KDUCATIOK 
OF  CIFTED  AND  TALENTED  CHILDRKN  AND 
TOUTH 

821  Provides  for  grants  to  states  for  im>- 
grams  and  projects  (a)  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  at  the 
pre-school,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels;  (b)  For  grants  under  this  part  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  (50  mUUon  for 
FY  1974  and  $60  mUllon  for  FY  1975  and  FY 
1976. 

822  Allocation  of  f  imds 

(al)  Prom  the  85%  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  Section  821,  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  (after  reserving  up  to 
3%)  shall  make  an  allotment  to  the  States 
based  on  the  relative  number  of  chUdren 
3-18  years  at  age. 

(a2)  3%  of  the  85  7o  shaU  be  aUotted  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  ages  3-18 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Provides  for  reallotment.  Any  amount 
reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  its  al- 
lotment iinder  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(d)  15%  of  the  funds  appropriated  vmder 
Section  821  may  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  grants  for  model  projects. 

823  State  Plan 

(1)  To  obtain  a  grant  a  State  must  sub- 
mit through  Its  State  Agency  a  State  plan 
which:  Provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
funds  expended  will  be  expended  directly  or 
through  local  education  agencies  (A)  to  meet 
special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  chUdren.  (B)  are  of  sufficient  scope 
toward  meeting  those  needs,  (C)  may  in- 
clude the  acquisition  of  equipment.  Also 
provides  that  2  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  may  Jointly  operate  projects  under 
this  part. 

(2)  Provides  for  efficient  SUte  administra- 
tion, planning  on  the  State  and  local  level 
and  provides  for  a  full-time  administrator. 

(3)  Provides  satisfactory  assurance  con- 
cerning control  of  funds  and  title  to  prop- 
erty and  that  a  public  agency  will  admin- 
ister such  funds  and  property. 

(4)  Provide  to  the  extent  practical  that 
Federal  funds  wUl  increase  toe  level  of  local, 
and  private  funds  used,  (and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant State,  local  and  private  funds) . 
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(6)  Provides  procedures  for  effective  evalu- 
ation. 

(6)  Provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  wUl  be  the  sole  agency  for  administer- 
ing or  8Ui>ervl8lng  the  plan. 

(7)  Provides  for  making  such  reports  as 
the  Oommlssioner  may  find  necessary. 

(8)  Provides  satisfactory  assurance  of  final 
accounting  procedures. 

(9)  Provides  for  satisfactory  assurances  for 
disseminating  of  Information. 

(10)  Proves  satisfactory  assurance  that 
children  in  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  win  participate,  (b)  The  Com- 
missioner shall  not  approve  a  State  plan  or 
a  modification  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
part  unless  the  plan  meets  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

834  Payments 

The  Commissioner  shaU  only  apply  to  a 
State  a  sum  expended  by  a  State. 

825(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  or  modification  without 
first  affording  the  State  Agency  administer- 
ing the  plan  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  When  the  Commissioner  finds  ( 1 )  that 
the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compUes  with  provisions  of  Section 
823  or  (2)  that  In  administration  of  the  plan 
there  la  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
vrith  any  provision,  be  will  terminate  that 
State's  ellgibUity. 

826 (a)  Provides  for  Judicial  Review  If  a 
State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
action  under  Section  823(b)  or  825(b). 

(b)  Provides  finding  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  Provides  for  review  by  the  Federal 
Cotirts. 

PAST  O TXAINZNG  OF  PEBSONNEI,  FO«  THS  KBC- 

CATION    OP    OIFTKD    AITD    TALXNTIS    CBnXtKOX 
AKD  TOVTH  TKADOMG  GXAMTS 

831  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  p>ersonnel. 

832  Leadership  Personnel  Training. 
Authorizes    the    Commissioner    to    make 

grants  to  public  or  other  non-profit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  other  appropri- 
ate non-profit  institutions  or  agencies  to 
provide  training  to  leadership  personnel. 

833  For  the  purposes  of  part  D: 

$15  million  is  appropriated  for  FY  1974. 

$20  mUilon  is  appropriated  for  FY  1975. 

$25  million  is  appropriated  for  FY  1976. 

At  least  50%  but  no  more  than  75%  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  this  part  shall  be 
expended  for  Sectlc«i  831  for  each  fiscal  year. 

PAST  E — RESEAECH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJ- 
ECTS FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIFTED  AND  TAL- 
ENTED CHILDREN   AND  TOTJTH 

841  (a)  The  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion is  authorized  to  conduct  research,  make 
grants  and  contracts  with  the  states,  state 
or  local  educational  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
public  or  private  educational  or  research 
agencies  and  organizations. 

(b)  Defines  the  term  "research." 

842  Authorized  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  $14  million  for  FY  1974;  $16 
million  for  FY  1976  and  $18  million  for  FY 
1976. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  21,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  with  mas- 
sive impLicati(xis  for  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  this  land. 
Ruling  In  a  case  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  High  Court  held  that  the  Texas  sys- 


tem of  local  financing  of  public  schools 
is  constitutional,  even  though  it  relies  on 
local  property  taxes,  and  results  in  wide- 
ly varying  amounts  of  revenue  available 
to  support  public  education  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  State.  The  system, 
ruled  the  majority  of  five  Justices,  does 
not  violate  equal  protection  guarantees 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U£.  Cma- 
stitution. 

Just  2  weeks  later  the  supreme  court 
oi  our  own  State  of  New  Jersey  handed 
down  another  decision  which  once  again 
changed  the  picture  in  the  field  of  school 
finance.  Ruling  in  the  case  of  Robinson 
against  Cahill.  the  court  held  Uiat  the 
system  of  public  school  finance  in  force 
in  New  Jersey,  while  it  does  not  violate 
the  Federal  constituticMi,  does  violate  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  guarantees  to  every  New  Jersey 
cliild  the  right  to  a  thorough  and  eCQcieit 
education. 

These  wide-ranging  court  decisions  in 
the  field  of  public  school  finance  have 
dominated  the  headlines  recoitly,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  very  real  crisis  which  is  currently 
facing  the  nonpublic  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  fact,  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  public  schools  which  underlie 
these  legal  challenges  make  it  doubly 
important  that  the  Nation  heed  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  its  public  and  its 
nonpublic  schools,  and  for  (me  simple 
reason.  It  is  going  to  cost  money  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  to  bring  their  public  school  fi- 
nancial arrangements  into  oHnpliance 
with  the  mandates  of  quality  and  equal- 
ity in  education.  At  a  time  when  such 
heavy  financial  burdens  are  being  placed 
on  the  public  schools,  they  can  ill  afford 
to  support  yet  another  burden,  the  bur- 
den of  educating  the  large  number  of 
children  who  now  attend  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  And  yet, 
unless  something  is  done  soon  to  stem 
the  tide  in  the  nonpublic  schools,  that 
is  exactly  what  the  public  schools  will 
have  to  do.  Because,  without  financial 
aid  in  some  form,  the  nonpublic  schools 
cannot  fuinction  very  much  longer. 

Today,  America's  nonpublic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools — the  vast 
majority  of  which  are  Catholic  schools — 
enroll  over  5  million  youngsters.  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  almost  300,000 
boys  and  girls  attend  nonpublic  schools. 
This  accounts  for  nearly  17  percent  of 
the  children  enrolled  in  schools  in  New 
Jersey.  The  cost  of  public  education  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1971-72 
amounted  to  more  than  %2  billion.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  public  education  cost 
upward  of  $50  billion.  The  nonpublic 
schools  cost  the  State  nothing,  yet  they 
fulfill  100  percent  the  educational  tasks 
of  public  education.  In  1970-71,  Catholic 
schools  alone  spent  $1.3  billion — $1.3  bil- 
lion of  purely  private  resources  for  edu- 
cation. The  savings  to  the  public  schools 
exceeded  even  that  hefty  figure,  because 
the  pubUc  schools  have  always  proven 
far  more  expensive  than  the  Catholic 
schools.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
public  schools  cost  $1,027  per  rmpil  in 
1971-72,  while  Catholic  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  only  $478  per  pupil  in 
1975 — 2  years  from  now.  These  substan- 
tial savings  for  the  public  sector,  result- 
ing from  an  ongoing  investment  of  pri- 
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vate  funds  In  education,  are  vital  to  the 
Natlrai.  The  public  schools  cannot  afford 
the  costs  of  absorbing  5  million  non- 
public-school  children. 

The  value  of  the  nonpublic  schools  to 
the  Nation  Is  clear.  So,  however.  Is  the 
financial  crisis  confronting  them — 
especially  the  Catholic  schools,  which 
represent  such  an  Importauit  component 
of  American  nonpublic  education.  Every 
day,  somewhere  In  the  United  States,  a 
Catholic  school  closes  Its  doors.  In  1965, 
there  were  almost  11.000  Catholic 
elementary  schools  In  the  United  States; 
today,  there  are  only  9,000.  Enrollments, 
too,  have  fallen.  Although  there  are  still 
4  million  children  in  Catholic  schools, 
this  represents  a  substantial  drop  over 
the  last  10  years.  In  1962,  there  were 
4,609,000  children  In  Catholic  elementary 
schools;  today  there  are  only  3  mil- 
lion. Behind  these  statistics  lie  a  lot  of 
unhappiness  and,  perhaps,  despair.  Some 
parents  have  no  doubt  chosen  to  remove 
their  children  from  Catholic  schools 
voluntarily.  Others  have  done  so  only  be- 
cause they  felt  they  had  to — some,  be- 
cause they  feared  the  school  might  close 
and  Interrupt  their  children's  education 
in  midstream;  some,  because  their 
schools  did  close,  or  because  they  moved 
to  a  neighborhood  where  there  was  no 
Catholic  school.  As  Cardinal  Cooke  of 
New  York  said  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  September  of  last 
year: 

I  know  from  personal  experience  In  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  when  a  school  has 
to  close,  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
assignments  a  person  can  have.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  the  Archbishop,  It  would  be  a  good 
day  to  be  In  Alaska.  The  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  very  strong. 

Much  of  the  crisis  besetting  Catholic 
education  Is  financial.  It  is  a  crisis  which 
hits  both  the  schools  and  the  parents  who 
support  the  schools.  Costs  of  education 
In  Catholic  schools  have  been  rising,  fas- 
ter than  even  the  escalating  costs  of  pub- 
lic education.  There  are  fewer  religious 
teachers  available,  and  that  means  more 
and  more  costly  lay  teachers.  The  quali- 
fications of  all  teachers,  both  lay  and  re- 
ligious, have  been  substantially  raised— 
and  that  means  higher  salaries.  Mean- 
while the  Catholic  schools  have  invested 
in  better  equipment  and  facilities  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  the  quality  of  a  Catho- 
lic education  meets  in  all  respects  the 
quality  of  education  available  in  the  local 
public  schools.  All  of  this  has  meant 
that,  in  the  4  years  from  1967-68  to 
1970-71,  costs  per  pupil  rose  66  percent 
in  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  42 
percent  in  secondary  schools. 

The  price  of  all  these  changes  must,  of 
course,  be  met.  and  the  resources  of  the 
schools  have  been  sorely  taxed  in  the 
effort.  Tuitions  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  Nation  have 
been  rising,  and  rising  fast.  The  reason 
is  simple:  the  schools  have  virtually  ex- 
hausted other  sources  of  revenue,  includ- 
ing the  general  parish  revenues  which 
have  traditionally  financed  the  majority 
of  elementary  schools  costs  and  a  large 
part  of  secondary  school  costs.  They  have 
only  one  place  to  turn — the  parents  of  the 
children  In  the  schools.  Average  tuitions 
In  Catholic  elementary  schools  Jumped 
17.5  iiercent  between  1969-70  and  1970- 
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71.  They  are  predicted  to  rise  30  percent 
in  1971-72.  The  tuitio)  is  in  Catholic  sec- 
ondary schools,  which  have  traditionally 
been  higher,  have  bee  i  rising  nearly  as 
fast. 

The  time  has  come  f  ( r  the  Government 
to  accept  its  responsibflity  for  the  eauca- 
tlon  of  every  American  child.  In  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  the  good  wtl  and  the  real  ef- 
fort of  Catholic  andj  other  nonpublic 
school  parents  are  no  linger  enough.  Ris- 
ing tuitions  are  boun^  to  drive  parents 
from  nonpublic  schotols  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  yet  thdse  rising  tuitions 
may  not  be  enough  to  provide  the  reve- 
nues desperately  needisd  by  the  schools. 
A  relatively  small  Gcvemment  invest- 
ment In  nonpublic  schools  could  assure 
the  continued  Investmfent  of  substantial 
private  funds  and  the, continuation  of  a 
viable  alternative  to  IJhe  public  schools 
for  the  large  number  of  Americans  who 
have  demonstrated  a  iesire  for  such  an 
alternative.  That  samej  small  investment 
may  well  spare  the  pu|>llc  schools  a  del- 
uge they  can  ill  afford  amidst  their  own 
fiscal  crisis.  That  investment  of  public 
f  imds  must  be  made. 

Of  course,  the  courts  have  already  had 
a  lot  to  say  on  the  subj(  ct  of  Government 
aid  to  nonpublic  schoo  s.  Many  forms  of 
aid  have  been  tried,  iind  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional. One  form  (if  aid  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  though,  ani  preliminary  in- 
dications suggest  thai;  Its  chances  of 
being  found  constitutional  are  excellent. 
That  form  of  aid  is  theicredit  against  the 
individual  Federal  incc»ne  tax.  H.R.  5674 
which  I  introduced  and  H.R.  49,  intro- 
duced in  *he  House  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BinucE  of  Massachusetts,  would  allow  a 
credit  of  up  to  $200  per  child  against  an 
individual's  Federal  income  tax  liability. 
Such  a  credit  would  gflant  much-needed 
relief  to  the  parents  of  Nonpublic  school- 
children, and  it  would  permit  schools  to 
realize  additional  revenues  without  in- 
creased burdens  on  parents.  The  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  v^uld  be  modest.  I 
shall  work  for  passage  i  of  this  bill.  With 
your  support,  we  will  iiake  it  law. 


LEAVE  OP  a;  »ENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.    BoGGS    (at   th( 
O'Neill),  from  2:45  p 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Ai^ 
of  official  business. 


request  of  Mr. 

m.  today  until  3 

18,  on  account 


SPECIAL  ORDER  I  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  conseit,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foll(  wing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Meraiberc  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and]  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  MosHER,  for  15  nllnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alask^,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Ne\«i ' 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  ^Tork,  for  15  min- 
utes, April  18. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nort]^  Carolina,  for  S 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  mi4utes,  today. 


York,  for  5  mln- 


(The  foUowlng  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNH)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  ncludc  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  mil  utes,  today 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  15  mini^,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mi  antes,  today. 
Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Ulinoi  i,  for  5  minutes 
today.  ' 

Mr.  Bradkhas,  for  5  m  inutes,  today. 
Mr.  Owens,  for  30  mi  antes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  ml  lutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  6  ►  minutes,  April 

18. 

Miss  Jordan,  for  60  minutes,  April  18. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  April  18. 

Mr.  Breaux,  for  60  minutes,  April  18. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for  60  minutes. 
April  18.  ' 


nstances. 


EXTENSION  OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  to  extend  his 
remarks,  foUowlng  the  Remarks  of  Mr. 
Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Symms  to  follow  

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyomijig  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  todky. 

Mr.  RousH  to  Inchide  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarka  made  today  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
6691. 

(The  following  Membjers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran)  apd  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis(i>nsin. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illl4ols  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlssojul  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  six 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  insta|ices. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  lnst4nces. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

(The  following  Memlxrs  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  QiNN)  and  t^  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  10  im  tances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  four  insti  mces. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  1  istances. 
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Mr.  Rauck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  In  five  instances. 

Mr.   EviKS   of   Tennessee  In  six  In- 
stances. 
\     Mr.  Dulski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Howabs. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Afr.  Ullman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  with  regard  to  Giovanni 
Da  Verrazano. 

Mr.  Drxnan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 1493.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  In  a 
missing  status. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  April  16,  1973,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  AprU 
29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAllONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  facts  and 
the  Justification  tor  the  prc^osed  closvire 
of  various  Army  Installations  In  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  613  of  Public 
Law  89-568;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

■ns.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  facts  and 
the  Justlflcatlon  for  the  proposed  closure  of 
various  Air  Force  installations  in  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  613  of  Public 
Law  89-568;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed reallnement  of  various  Navy  shore  es- 
tablishments, pursuant  to  section  613  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-1568:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

'7'?7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  an  Investigation  of  youth  camp 
Mfety.  pursuant  to  section  602  of  Public  Law 
W-318;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
iJkbor. 


778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  during  the  yetir 
ended  September  30,  1972,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  4082(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  limits  of  confine- 
ment of  Federal  prisoners;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference.  A 
conference  report  to  accompany  House  Joint 
Resolution  496;  (Rept.  No.  93-146).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  360.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4204.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  funding  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  for  2  additional 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
143).  Referred  to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  361.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6768.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations  environment  program; 
(Rept.  No.  93-144).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  6883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjvistment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  rice 
and  peanuts;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-145).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BHJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
blDs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEROLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Alexander,    Mr.    Rarxcx,    Mr.    Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Obet,    and    Mr.    Bvrlison    of    Mis- 
souri) : 
HJl.   7090.   A  bUl   to   amend   the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  extend  Insurance  cov- 
erage  under  such  act  to  all  areas   of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ms. 
CaisaoLM.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Mur- 
PHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nn.  Mr.  Podeix, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.     Stark,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 
and  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska) : 
HJl.  7091.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO,  Mr.  BoLANO,  Mr.  Brown  of 
CallfOTnla.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Derwtnski,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Froehlich, 
Mr.  Oatdob.  Mr.  Hasrington.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Huber, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska) : 


H.B.  7092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Conters. 
Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gatsos,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Moaklxt, 
Mr.  Murpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PooKLL,    Mr.    Prkx    of    lUlnols,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,      Mr.      Williams,      Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wlison  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Toung  of  Alaslui) : 
HJl.  7093.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $760  in 
all  cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr,  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal. Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Charlrs  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska) : 
HJl.  7094.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemption 
of  the  first  95,000  of  retirement  income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI   (iot  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomia.  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Matne. 
Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illin<4s,  Mr.  Kosenthal, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
HJl.  7095.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  incurred  for  the 
care  of  Individuals  of  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3 -percent  and 
1 -percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Cronin.  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Murpht 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Price  of  IlUnois,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson   of 
Callfomia  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  7096.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  per- 
sonal exemption   allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a 
dependent  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  the  dependent's  Income  in  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  is  over  65  (the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dependent  who  Is  a  chUd  under 
19);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bol- 
AND,  Mr.  Brown  of  CallfornlR.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Contebs. 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw. Mr.  MOAKLKT.  Bdr.  Murprt  of 
Illinois.    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    I>odrlu    Mr. 
Price  of  lUtnols,  Mr.  Boscnthal.  Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  7097.  A   bUl   to  amend   titles   n   and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
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H.R.  7008.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ISM  to  allo>w  •  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  expenaea  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  medical 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  a  child  adopted 
by  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Bttbton,  Ms. 

Orasso.  and  Mr.  Badiixo)  : 

H.R.  7100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DC  LUOO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bua- 
TON,   Mr.   PoLET,   Mr.   Kastinmeieb, 
Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  ViGoarro,  Mr.  Roncauo  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Seiberlino,  Ms.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lxus,  and  Mr.  Crontn)  : 
H.R.  7101.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
title  to  Water  Island,  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  leasehold  Interests  in  such  is- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.   7103.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Pederal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  repeal  the 
regulatory  authority  under  that  act  respect- 
ing effectiveness  of  drugs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORN   (by  request) : 
H.R.  7103.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJl.  7104.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  make  children  of  migratory  seasonal 
fishermen  eligible  for  the  same  programs  now 
afforded  to  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.  7106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7107.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PULTON    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Alexando, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hin- 
8HAW,   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr.   Mathias   of 
California,  Mr.  Shiplet,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
HJt.  7108.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital  and 
dental  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health       insurance       Including       protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness, 
financed   In   whole   for  low- Income   groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utUiza* 
tlon  of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  hlmseU, 

'     Mr.    Baoiixo.    Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr. 

DiCGS,   Mr.  EiLBESO,  Mr.   Fattntsot. 


■ylvanla,   Mr.    l^oss,    Mr. 
Studds, 


Mr, 


Mr.  KocB,  Mr.  ]  [ooRHXAD  of  Penn- 


Na. 

and 


Mr. 
Mr. 


rosxmthai., 
Walsh) 

HJt.  7100.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  of  atty  Impoundment  of 
funds  ordered,  authorized,  or  approved  by 
the  Executive,  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
congressional  review  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion, and  to  establish  an  expenditure  ceiling 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974;  tt)  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Aszuo, 
Mr.    HarriNotom,    Mr.    McCloskkt, 
and  Mr.  Stark)  ; 
H.R,7110.  A  bUl  to  praplde  for  famUy  vis- 
itation furloughs  for  P<  deral  prisoners;  to 
the  Commission  on  the  <  udiciary. 

By  Mr.  OWENS   (1  >r  himself  and  Mr. 
Mezvinskt)  : 
HJl.  7111.  A  bill  for  the  general  reform 
and  revision  of  the  Pate  it  Laws,  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Commltte :  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.R.  7112.  A  bill  to  I  rovide   that  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  person  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  yea]  s  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  perso  a  of  full  legal  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  th«  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENK<  iWSKI: 
H.R.  7113.  A  bill  to  1  mend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   '  rtth  resi>ect  to  the 
definition  of  unrelated  business  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKtf)WSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mills  oI  Arkansas) : 
H.R.  7114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  ext  ;nd  for  1  year  (until 
June  30,  1974)  the  perio  1  within  which  cer- 
tain special  project  gri  nts  may  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Comi  alttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (  or  himself  and  Mr. 
MtntPHT  of  Illin  >ls) : 
H.R.  7115.  A  bUl  to  I  mend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Pre'  ention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  and  title  18  <  if  the  United  States 
Code  to  further  control  the  Illicit  traffic  In 
narcotic  drugs;  to  the  C  ommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comni  »rce. 

By    Mr.    WAOGOl  NER    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Flood,    Mi  ,    Crane,    and    Mr. 
Sntder)  : 
H.R.  7116.  A  bill  to  pr  ivlde  authorizations 
for  the  Department  of  I  Itate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comml  ttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILS  3N  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Dji  ira  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ketchitm,  Mr.  B  itrgener,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Lttjai  ,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clatt- 
SEN,  Mr.  TO0NG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Con- 
lan,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Zwacr)  : 
H.R.  7117.  A  bUl  to   amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  i  imended,  to  author- 
ize  the   establishment   ( if   a   class   of   com- 
muter air  carrier,  to  pro  rtde  for  issuance  of 
certificates  of  public  con  renlence  and  neces- 
sity to  members  of  that  ;las8  who  may  apply 
therefor,    and    for    othei     purposes;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstat<    and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7118.  A  bill  to  pi  }vlde  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  an  1  Federal  employees 
who  were  prisoners  of  v«  u*  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion for  any  period  durli  ig  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  receive  double  credit  for  such  pe- 
riod for  retirement  pur  }oses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service ;. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for  bin  self  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins) : 
H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  (  nlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  St  ite  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intel  lor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  7120.  A  bill  to  Establish  study  and 
research  programs  to  ihsure  that  the  ex* 
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traction  and  transportation  of  oUtlhatt  oil 
shall  not  endanger  the  marine  environment, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Rev|eue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  an  offshore  oil  extraction  ex- 
cise tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Al  iska  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr,  Pritcharo)  : 
HJt.  7121.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Klon- 
dike Gold  Rush  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Twashlngton,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tqe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affal 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
HJt.  7122.  A  bill  to  Imp^ 
increasing    the    freedom 
teachers  to  change  employ 
lines  without  substantial 
benefits  through  estabUshc 
State  program;  to  the  Coo 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  |  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Vanik)  : 
H.R.  7123.  A  bill  to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  {impose  an  excise 
tax  on  fuels  containing  sulfur  and  on  cer- 
tain emissions  of  sulfur[  oxides;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Dve  education  by 
3f  the  Nation's 
aent  across  State 
of  retirement 
^ent  of  a  Federal- 
ittee  on  Educa- 


end  the  Internal 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 


end  the  Internal 
srovide  tax  relief 
ilttee  on  Ways 


end   the  Federal 


H.R.   7124.  A  bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
for  homeowners;  to  the 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WAT 
H.R.  7125.  A  bill  to 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  redulre  the  Installa- 
tion of  air  borne,  cooperative  collision 
avoidance  systems  on  certain  civil  and  mili- 
tary aircraft,  and  for  othe^  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAG^ 
H.R.  7126.  A    bill    to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
visions  concerning  the  ml 
preferences,  the  taxation  ol| 
the  deductibility  of  certain  amounts  for  in- 
terest, depletion,  and  Stat^  and  local  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  oi^  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  ] 
himself  and  Mr. 
fornla) : 
H.R.  7127.  A  bUl  to  amei 
ber  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915) 
tablishlng  a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional   historical   properties   throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  piorposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT  (fir  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
WroNAix) : 
H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resoliition  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  Hspect  to  the  in- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  developmetit,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;    to    the    Comm^tee    on    Banking 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  riorth  Caroima  (for 
himself   (Mr.  Brat, 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 


hnd  the  Internal 
evlse  certain  pro- 
llmum  tax  for  tax 
\  capital  gains,  and 


3rth  Carolina  (for 
ITOHNSON   of   Call- 

the  act  of  Octo- 
as  amended,  es- 


Devine,     Mr.     FisfciEB,     Mrs.     Holt, 
Mr.  HxTBER,  Mr.  Lcrr,  Mr.  Moorhead 


RtTTH,  Mr.  Treen, 
South  Carolina ) : 


aondlscrlmlnation 
Committee  on  the 


of  CalUomla,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Yottno  of 
H.J.  Res.  513.  Joint  resoli  tlon  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Cot^stltution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to 
in  public  education;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  Of  "lexas: 
H.  Res.  360.  Resolution    ]  irovlding    for    the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (:i.R.  4204)  to  pro 
vide  for  funding  the  Emerf  ency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  for  2  additional  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  House  Ca| 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Res.  361.  Resolution    irovlding    for    the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (^JR.  6768)  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by 
In  the  United  Nations  envl^nment  program; 
House  Calendar  No.  81 


Mr.   Bttrgener, 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 


endar  No.  80. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  By  Mrs.  HOGGS: 

under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private  «*  '"«•  ^  ^^  '"^  *^«  "i*** «'  ^^  P'**" 

biUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and  »nan»i  Brown;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judl- 

severally  referred  as  follows:  ciary. 
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By  Mr.  GUB8ER: 
H.R.  7120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
G.  Palmar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MAIN  STREET,  U.SA. 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker  I  In- 
sert Into  the  Record  an  article  which 
has  appeared  in  the  nationally  syndi- 
cated column  "Main  Street,  U.S.A.,"  by 
Bert  Mills. 

His  article  focuses  on  the  city  of  De- 
Pere,  Wis.,  and  the  outstanding  voting 
record  that  it  has  maintained  over  the 
past  20  years. 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
achievement,  Senator  Nelson  and  I  have 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  be- 
fore Congress  to  designate  DePere  as 
"America's  Votingest  Small  City."  I  in- 
sert this  article  as  a  testimonial  to  De- 
Pere and  urge  by  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution: 

[From  the  West  Branch    (Mich.)    Ogemaw 

County  Herald,  Apr.  12,  1973] 

Main  Street,  UJ3.A. 

(By  Bert  Mills) 

Washington,  D.C. — DePere,  Wisconsin, 
where  at  least  95  percent  of  registered  voters 
cast  their  ballot  in  Presidential  elections, 
claims  to  be  "America's  Votmgest  Small 
City"  and  all  11  members  of  Congress  from 
Wisconsin  have  Jomed  In  co-sponsoring  a 
Jomt  Resolution  to  so  designate  DePere. 

Actually,  DePere's  voting  record  In  1972 
was  98.05  percent.  There  were  6,470  regis- 
tered and  6,353  did  vote.  That  was  not  a 
record  for  DePere.  Twice  before  In  the  past 
20  years,  DePere  has  topped  the  00  percent 
mark.  Its  worst  record  In  six  elections  has 
been  05.0  percent,  back  in  1056. 

These  records,  U  such  they  be,  did  not 
Just  happen.  Since  1952,  DePere  has  bad  a 
goal  of  a  100  percent  turnout  of  registered 
voters  In  Presidential  elections.  The  quad- 
rennial crtisade  Is  directed  by  a  100  Percent 
Vote  Committee  which  has  the  assistance  of 
four  service  clubs,  the  city  government,  local 
media,  schools,  churches,  and  the  business 
community. 

The  committee  obtained  lists  of  all  reg- 
istered voters.  The  Kiwanls  took  one  ward, 
the  Lions  another.  Rotary  a  third,  and  the 
Optimists  the  other.  Every  registered  voter 
was  telephoned.  Those  away  from  home,  at 
school  or  to  the  service,  were  contacted  and 
sent  absentee  ballots. 

Disabled  and  elderly  citizens  unable  to 
make  it  to  the  polls,  even  with  a  free  ride, 
also  received  an  absentee  ballot. 

TOTTTHS  Dm  VOTE    100% 

1972  was  the  first  national  election  to 
which  most  under-21  youths  were  eligible 
to  vote.  DePere  made  sure  they  did,  and 
chalked  up  a  100  percent  record  to  that  age 
bracket.  The  few  defections  were  among 
their  elders,  some  with  valid  excuses  such 
a-:  %  broken  arm,  the  flu,  or  a  newborn  baby. 

r)ePere  is  not  some  isolated  community  out 
In  the  boondocks  which  happens  to  be  hipped 
on  voting.  It  la  a  close-to  suburb  of  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin.  Like  many  suburban  commu- 
nities, it  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth. 
In  1940,  its  population  was  6,373.  By  1970.  It 
bad  more  than  doubled  to  13,309. 


DePere  boasts  a  college,  St.  Norbert,  which 
makes  the  sports  pages  regularly  each  sum- 
mer because  the  Green  Bay  Packers  hold 
their  pre-season  practices  there.  DePere  is 
also  the  home  town  of  Miss  America,  Terry 
Anne  Meeuwsen.  She  is  the  brown-eyed 
beauty  who  sang  "He  Touched  Me"  for  a  na- 
tional TV  audience  last  fall,  and  wUl  earn 
9126,000  as  a  result  before  her  year  ends 
next  September. 

DePere  was  discovered  by  a  French  explorer 
to  1671  and  was  named  "Rapides  des  Peres," 
meaning  "Rapids  of  the  Fathers."  Over  the 
years  the  name  was  simplified  to  DePere. 
freshuan  boosts  commttnitt 

DePere  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
freshman  Republican,  Harold  V.  Froehllcb, 
from  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  40-year-old 
attorney,  certified  public  accountant,  and 
real  estate  broker.  He  served  10  years  to  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  and  was  Assembly  lead- 
er when  elected  to  Congress  last  November. 

Froehllcb  is  confident  DePere  is  "America's 
Votingest  SmaU  City"  and  he  hopes  Congress 
will  make  it  official  by  adopting  H.  Con.  Res. 
162,  or  S.  Con.  Res.  17,  the  Senate  counter- 
part. He  realizes  the  title  will  last  only  until 
the  next  election  in  1076,  when  DePere  will 
have  to  earn  it  all  over  again. 

However,  the  Congressman  has  made  a 
public  pledge  that  U  any  comparable  small 
city  can  beat  DePere,  he  will  co-sponsor  an- 
other resolution  to  transfer  the  crown  to  the 
wlnntog  city.  He  doubts  that  will  be  neces- 
sary. He  also  appears  confident  he  will  still 
be  in  Congress  four  years  hence. 


OPPOSITION  TO  "NO  FAULT" 
INSURANCE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  myself,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  general  assembly. 

On  March  30,  1973,  the  South  Carolina 
general  assembly  passed  a  concurrent  re- 
solution memorializing  the  Congress  to 
desist  from  enacting  legislation  relating 
to  "No-Fault"  Insurance.  Senator  Hol- 
lings and  I  Jointly  endorse  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hollings  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 

A  CONCTTRRENT     RESOLUTION     MEMORIALIZING 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  Stai«s  To 
Desist  from  Enacting  Legislation  Relat- 
ing to  "No-Paxtlt"  Insxtrancb 
Whereas,  the  United  States  is  comprised  of 
a  union  of  sovereign  states  to  which  powers 
not   delegated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  reserved;  and 

Whereas,   historically,   matters   governing 


the  insurance  todustry  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  state  control  of  Insurance  mat- 
ters has  proven  beneficial  as  apprc^rlate 
measures  have  been  enacted  to  provide  for 
conditions  peculiar  to  local  circumstances; 
and 

Whereas,  In  recent  times  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  varlotis  "no-fault"  schemes 
to  replace  automobile  liability  coverage  now 
available  in  many  states  and  in  this  State; 
and 

Whereas,  in  determtolng  U  South  Carolina 
should  require  such  "no-fault"  Insurance, 
it  would  seem  best  that  such  determination 
and  the  particulars  related  thereto  would 
most  properly  be  left  to  this  General  Assem- 
bly and  all  other  State  Legislatures. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of   Representatives,   the  Senate   concurring: 

That  this  General  Assembly  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  desist  from  enacttog  "no-fault"  in- 
surance legislation  thereby  preservtog  the 
power  of  the  States  to  supervise  Insurance 
activities. 


AMERICA'S    FUTURE    LIES    IN    THE 
HANDS  OF  YOUNG  FARMERS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  ^rissouri.  JAr.  Speak- 
er, the  future  of  America  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  farmer  of  today.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
living,  which  includes  food  in  abundance 
at  an  equitable  price,  our  young  farm- 
ers must  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the 
land  and  not  forced  to  seek  a  better  life 
elsewhere. 

We  cannot  encourage  a  food  boycott, 
and  then  expect  to  have  food  readily 
available  when  we  want  it.  We  cannot 
afford  to  support  inflationary  measures 
on  one  hand,  while  denying  the  farmer 
the  right  to  an  equal  share  of  the  free 
marketplace  on  the  other. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  farmers 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  we  should 
commend  them  for  providing  so  much, 
for  so  many,  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

To  that  end  I  offer  the  following  letter 
from  Jim  Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Ca'*- 
thage.  Mo.,  Young  Farmers  Association: 

Cabthace  Young  Farmer's  Association, 

Reeds,  Mo..  AprU  14. 1973. 
Congressman  Gene  Taylor, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Tatlor:  At  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  Carthage  Young  Farmers 
Association,  a  lengthy  discussion  was  held 
about  the  recent  meat  boycott  and  the  future 
of  the  farmer  to  our  economic  system.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  over  sixty  young 
farmers  and  their  wives. 

The  group  voted  unanimously  for  the  sec- 
retary to  write  you  ezpresstog  scMne  of  the 
major  potots  brought  forth  to  our  discussion. 
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1.     MEAT    BOTCOTT 


We  know  that  the  AmerlcAn  consvuuer  to- 
day spends  a  lower  percentage  of  bis  Income 
on  food  than  any  other  people  In  the  world. 
Much  of  the  Increase  In  prices  of  food  is 
due  to  ready-to-serve,  precooked,  or  other 
services  performed  on  foods.  We  also  know 
that  one-third  of  the  grocery  bill  today  is 
made  up  of  non-food  Items.  The  consumer 
Is  more  conscious  of  food  prices  because  food 
13  purchased  weekly  rather  than  on  a  yearly 
basis.  We  do  not  feel  a  meat  boycott  will 
reduce  meat  prices.  The  Increased  demand 
for  red  meat  has  boosted  meat  prices  during 
a  short  period,  in  contrast  to  the  gradual 
Increase  of  wages  and  other  consiuner  costs 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  thereby  making 
meat  prices  a  front  page  issue  with  the 
farmer  as  the  villain.  We  know  this  does  not 
present  the  true  picture. 

n.  ruTDsx  or  the  fabmei 

The  contlnumg  increase  in  the  prices  of 
farm  Inputs  such  as  machinery,  equipment, 
feedstuffs,  farm  labor,  and  Interest  Is  the 
major  concern  of  this  grotip.  We  know  the 
farmers'  operation  has  become  bigger  and 
more  efflclent  each  year,  but  this  increase 
has  Just  kept  pace  with  Inflation  and  rising 
Input  costs.  Only  recently  have  farm  prices 
Increased  and  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years  the  farmer  Is  being  paid  a  fair  price 
for  producing  his  product.  We  as  young 
farmers  are  more  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  farmer  because  we  are  not  as  finan- 
cially stable  as  older  farmers.  High  Interest 
and  rising  input  costs  have  caused  many 
of  us  to  wonder  how  long  we  can  continue  to 
operate. 

nl.     FUTURE     or     AGRICULTURE 

We  do  not  want  agriculture  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  large  corporations  or  be  con- 
trolled by  the  federal  government.  We  also 
want  the  American  consumer  to  continue  to 
be  the  best  fed  person  In  the  world  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost.  The  recent  floods  over 
our  nation,  the  late  planting  season,  and 
the  decreased  planting  intentions  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  could  develop  into  a 
real  food  shortage  and  even  higher  food 
prices. 

We  hope  you  wUl  understand  the  farm  side 
of  the  meat  boycott  and  realize  our  concern 
for  tlie  future  of  the  farmer  ta  our  economy. 
We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  you 
to  meet  and  talk  with  us  about  agriciUture 
at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Powell,  Secretary. 


THE  CARPENTERS  ARE  HURTING  IN 
J       THE  NEW  ECONOMY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  In  Congress  have  focused  our  criticism 
of  the  President's  Impoundment  policies 
all  too  narrowly  and  have  overlooked  the 
peripheral  effects  of  his  actions.  As  I 
noted  at  the  time  I  Introduced  my  legis- 
lation to  require  congressional  approval 
of  the  President's  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated fimds,  such  actions  have  very 
seriously  hurt  the  housing  industry  and 
its  attempts  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

Recently,  I  have  learned  how  the  freez- 
ing of  funds  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's public  housing  program  has  be- 
gun to  affect  the  economy  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  an  article  of  March  4, 1973,  ap- 
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pearlng  In  the  San  Fra  iclsco  Examiner, 


it  is  estimated  that  the 


re- 
are 


continuation  of  fimdinj;  for  these  pro- 
grams will  result  in  the  loss  of  $355  mil- 
lion over  the  next  12  mi  »nths  in  the  Bay 
area  economy.  Unemj  lojmient  among 
members  of  the  carpel  iters  union,  ac- 
counting for  approxima  tely  half  the  to- 
tal building  trade  wor:  :ers  in  the  Bay 
area,  is  already  nmninij  nearly  twice  the 
normal  seasonal  rate. 

Local  36  In  Oakland,  With  2,200  work- 
ing members,  has  510  men  out  of  work; 
Local  1622  in  Hayward  2,400  members, 
434  out  of  work;  Local  1 32  in  San  Mateo. 
800  members,  140  out  of  ivork;  Local  2114 
in  Napa,  450  members,  128  out  of  work; 
Local  316  in  San  Jose,  2,1  00  members,  600 
out  of  work;  Local  751  in  Santa  Rosa, 
900  members,  199  out  ol  work 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congres  must  act 
sponsibly  to  provide  fo-  those  who 
facing  financial  hardslilp  and  loss  of 
jobs  due  to  the  Presideilt's  actions.  I  am 
including  the  full  text  >  >f  this  article  in 
the  Record,  in  order  tha  i  the  other  Mem 
bers  of  Congress  may  le  fuly  aware  of 
these  hardships  when  ^  e  consider  legis- 
lation to  control  the  im,  )oundment  pow- 
ers of  the  President 

[Prom  the  San  Francfeco  Examiner, 

Mar.  4,  19' 3] 

The  Carpenters  Are  £  urtinc  in  the 

New  Econo  my 

(By  L.  a.  Mt  atz) 

The   effect  of   the  Ped(  ral 
moratorium  on  subsidized 
mately  be  noted  on  grapl^ 
its  effect  In  human  terms 
in  Jobs. 

In  dollar  terms,  the 
economy  over  the  next  twi 
over  $355  million.  That, 
Knowles  of  the  State  Couticll 
wUl  represent  the  loss  of 
low  and  middle  Income 
Ing,  college  housing,  open 
basic  water  and  sewer  gran  ;s 


loa  1 


pipeline  u  iy 


(if 
annouj  iced 


Carpent  jrs 


twl  !e 


When  those  twelve 
called  "pipeline"  of 
subsidized  housing  and 
have  run  dry.  The  pipeline 
cants  which  had  been  ap] 
partment   of  Housing   an< 
raent  prior  to  January  6 
Secretary   Romney 

But  the  immediate  issu  i 
evidence  of  the  cutback  is 
local    hiring    lialls. 
members  of    the 
accounts   for   approxlmat^y 
building  trades  workers  Iq 
already  running  nearly 
sonal  rate. 

Some    areas   have   been 
others,  San  Francisco  bein  ; 
off  than  most.  Carpenter 
here  report  77  and  191 
work  lists,"  not  too  far 
percent  unemployment 
of  year. 

HICH  RISES  HEL  > 

The  emphasis  on  office 
structlon,   as  opposed   to 
sponsible  in  large  part  foi 
fortune.  But  in  the  suburl  is, 
tlaa  construction  is  the  keyj 
favorable. 

Local  38  In  Oakland, 
members,  reports  510  men 
cal  1622  In  Hayward,  with 
out  of  work;   Local   162 
members,   140   out  of 
Napa,  450  members,  128 
751  In  Santa  Rosa,  900 
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and  charts,  but 

being  felt  now — 


to  the  Bay  Area 
ve  months  will  be 
ccordlng  to  Clive 
of  Carpenters, 
f4derally  subsidized 
public  hous- 
space  grants  and 


hoi  sing. 


mon  hs  are  up,  the  so- 

appllct  tions  for  federally 

ofher  programs  will 

consists  of  appll- 

roved  by  the  De- 

Urban   Develop- 

thls  year,  when 
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the  normal  sea- 
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the  normal  ten 

for  this  time 
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of 
figure 


HERE 

ind  high-rise  con- 
residential,   is  re- 
The  City's  good 
where  residen- 
the  picture  is  less 
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work;  Local  316  In  San  Jose,  2800  members. 
600  out  of  work. 

A  slight  Increase  In  construction 
pected  in  the  spring,  acconllng 
man.  Business  agent  of  Oa 
"But  the  future  looks  grim," 
with    the    enormous 
prices,    coupled    with    the 
money,  the  new  guidelines  i 
called  for  in  the  preparation  i 
tal  Impact  Statements  and 
movements  around  The  Bay, 
capped  it  up." 

FEWER    STARTI  I 


lallanc 


increi  ses 


Is  ex- 

to  Al  Tho- 

id's  Local  36. 

he  said.  "What 

in    lumber 

cost   of   private 

requirements 

of  Environmen- 

the  No -Growth 

the  moratorium 


aid 
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Aid 


that 


Bill    Leonard,    of    the 
Builders,  predicts  fewer  than 
starts  this  year  for  the  nine 
ties,  well  down  from  the  60 
"And  we  estimate,"  Leonard 
one  of  those  starts  represent  3 
one  quarter  full  time  Jobs, 
side  effects — like  the  fact 
the  teamsters  locally  are  s 
porting    building    material) 
within  the  Bay  Area — and  ^ 
of  the  disaster  we're  looking 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate 
of  expensive  money.  No- 
and  other  factors,  but  the 
torlum  can  be  more  closely  . 
ing   to   Knowles.    Callforntaiis 
Housing  Moratoriiun,  a  lobb] 
The    State    Council    of    Ca 
Knowles  had  an  active  hand 
prepared  an  Impact  study  of 
on  the  nine  Bay  Area  countlep 

Based  on  U.S.  Department 
which  estimate  that  there 
per  $1,000  of  construction 
on-site  employment  and  88 
employment — the  study  glvks 
loss  In  employment  of  26,55' 
to  the  moratorium.  Put  a  bit 
is  45,991,158  man-hours 

Not  all  of  that  loss  woul^ 
The  Bay  Area  of  course,  as 
it  would  be  spread  over  ta 
the  form  of  transportation 
labor  and  raw  material 
impact  on  the  local  labor 
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Bay  Area  Coun- 

the  past  year. 

says,  "that  each 

about  one  and 

to  that  a  few 

20  percent  of 

up^orted  by  trans- 

either    to    -or 

get  some  idea 
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p^edicted,  accord- 
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which 

in  forming,  has 

the  moratorium 
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art 


might  lift  eailt 
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ttat 
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than 


U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
that  there  is  some  possibUitj 
torlum  might  be  lifted  earlier 
a   half   as   first   announced. 
Democrat  quoted  James  T. 
retary-deslgnate,  as  saying 
"about  six  months"  to  a 
programs  and  determine  wl^ch 
be   continued,   modified   or 
that  is  still  nothing  more 
and  the  18-month  period 
clally. 

And,  according  to  Knowlek 
a  year  or  more  to  get  build  ng 
processed  through  to  the  c 
so  an  early  reversal  of  the  _. 
take  many  months  to  regain 
In  construction,  and. 

And  Jobs  are  what  the   _ 
concerned  with,  not  studies 
And  there  is  no  denying  ttjat 
getting  fewer. 

"Unemployment  checks 
says  Local  36's  Thoman, 
fare  lines  that  will  be  formir  i 
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THE  ROBERTO  CLEME^TTE  SPORTS 
Cmr  ACT  OF 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17   1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  New 
Year's  Day  of  this  year  ^he  world  was 
stunned  and  saddened  tq  learn  of  the 
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has  indicated 
that  the  mora- 
tban  year  and 
The   California 
HUD  sec- 
It  would  take 
the  various 
ones  should 
eliminated.   But 
a  possibility, 
4tlll  stands  offl- 
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untimely  death  of  baseball  star  Roberto 
Clemente.  Ironically,  the  news  of  the 
plane  crash  in  which  he  died  brought  to 
light  a  side  of  Clemente  that  much  of 
the  American  public  had  not  known  be- 
fore— ^that  of  a  compassionate  human 
being  anxious  to  be  personally  involved 
in  delivering  relief  supplies  to  the  earth- 
quake victims  of  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Although  he  himself  was  bom  into 
reasonably  comfortable  circumstances, 
Roberto  Clemente  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  conditions  of  poverty  faced  by 
many  Puerto  Rican  youths,  and  as  much 
as  2  years  ago  he  was  dreaming  of  build- 
ing a  "Sports  City"  in  Puerto  Rico  to  pro- 
vide training  and  opportunities  for 
youngsters  who  might  otherwise  be  rele- 
gated to  the  streets.  As  he  had  com- 
mented shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  1971  World  Series: 

They  spend  miUlons  of  dollars  for  dope 
control  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  they  attack  the 
problem  after  the  problem  is  there.  Why  don't 
they  attack  it  before  it  starts?  You  try  to 
get  kids  so  they  don't  become  dope  addicts, 
and  it  would  help  to  get  them  interested  in 
sports  and  give  them  somewhere  to  learn  to 
play  them. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill, 
coauthored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Benitez,  and  myself,  a 
bill  which  would  serve  to  fulfill  Clemen- 
te's  dream  by  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  Roberto  Clemente  Memorial 
Foundation  to  enable  the  foundation  to 
construct  a  youth  recreational  center  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Joining  us  in  cosponsoring 
the  Roberto  Clemente  Sports  City  Act 
of  1973  are  our  following  colleagues: 
Mr.  MoAKLET  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs  of  Maryland:  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland;  Mr.  Lxcgett  of  California; 
Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York;  Mr.  Rodney  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Dellums  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Meeds  of  Washington;  Mrs. 
CmsHOLM  of  New  York;  Mr.  Bingham  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Madden  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Burton  of  California;  Mr.  Rosenthal 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Brasco  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Our  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  Federal  grant  of  $2.5  million 
for  the  sports  city  project,  make  the 
foundation  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
surplus  property  and  equipment,  and  di- 
rect appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  no  more  fitting 
memorial  could  be  found  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  a 
legendary  sports  figure,  but  a  hero  to  the 
youth  of  his  country  as  well.  The  Ideals 
which  Roberto  Clemente's  life  symbol- 
ized can  be  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  and 
especially  at  a  time  In  history  when  the 
problems  of  youth  have  come  so  much 
to  the  forefront. 


CANADA  STUDIES  PIPELINE 
EXTENSIVELY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 
Mr.   ASPIN.  Mr.   Speaker,   It  is  not 
widely  known  that  a  great  deal  of  en- 
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vlronmental  resesu'ch  on  a  Canadian 
pipeline  is  already  underway.  In  fact, 
119  specific  environmental  and  social 
studies  of  a  pipeline  through  Canada  are 
currently  being  conducted. 

While  additional  envirormiental  re- 
search is  needed,  clearly  a  great  deal  of 
groimdwork  has  already  been  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  as 
evidence  SM^cumulates,  more  and  more 
Members  of  Congress  will  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Canadian  alternative  is 
the  best  solution  to  supplying  the  oU 
needs  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  East  and  Midwest. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
Canada's  Energy  Minister  has  offered  to 
provide  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  with  all  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  studies  of  the 
pipeline.  I  am  calling  today  upon  Mr. 
Morton  to  accept  Energy  Minister  Mac- 
Donald's  offer  and  begin  cooperative  en- 
vironmental studies.  Since  many  leaders 
of  Congress  have  endorsed  the  Canadian 
alternative,  it  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Mor- 
ton to  examine  this  route. 

While  the  environmental  evidence 
against  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  in- 
credibly overwhelming,  it  is  not  widely 
known  that  a  great  de£d  of  positive  en- 
vironmental research  has  already  been 
done  on  the  Canadian  route.  The  119 
studies  are  part  of  a  $15  million,  3-year 
examination  imdertaken  by  Canada's 
Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources to  investigate  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  pipeline  development,  particultirly 
in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  region.  Now  that 
the  pipeline  issue  is  coming  to  a  head, 
the  results  of  54  of  the  studies  being 
completed  by  July  will  be  important  fac- 
tors in  any  decision  Congress  makes. 
Thirty-nine  reports,  including  studies  of 
marine  resources.  landuse.  permafrost, 
wildlife  and  the  geology  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  have  already  been  completed. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  studies  are 
being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Canada's  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
Ministry  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Northern  Development  and  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment. In  addition,  22  studies  are  being 
undertaken  by  other  government  agen- 
cies, associations,  and  universities. 

Canada  is  also  confronting  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  a  northern  pipeline.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  Secre- 
t£iry  Morton  has  complained  publicly 
that  Canada  could  not  finance  an  oil 
pipeline. 

Last  month,  Donald  MacDonald.  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and 
Resources  appointed  a  15-man  task  force 
to  study  the  financial  and  economic  im- 
pact of  Canadian  northern  pipeline  de- 
velopment. 

As  hearings  continue,  in  the  House 
subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana,  (Mr.  Melcher)  ,  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Canadian  alternative  offers  overwhelm- 
ing economic  advantages  to  the  Midwest 
and  East  and  that  the  environmental 
costs  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  so 
prohibitive  that  Congress  will  chooses 
the  Canadian  route. 
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$3.57  SIRLOIN  COSTS  TOKYO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MtNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  put  current  food  prices  in  their  proper 
perspective,  we  should  look  at  the  prices 
we  pay  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Wayne  Darrow,  in  the  April  6,  1973 
Washington  Farmletter,  presented  some 
interesting  figures  on  mid-March  prices 
on  sirloin,  broilers,  and  eggs  in  Brussels, 
London,  Rome,  Ottawa,  Copenhagen, 
Tokyo,  and  Stockholm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  Mr.  Darrow's  figures  for  all 
my  colleagues  to  see.  The  figures  follow: 

If  the  United  States  can  solve  food-related 
production-inflation  problems  other  Nations 
wiU  copy.  Food  prices  rose  243%  in  ChUe  last 
year  and  5.7%  In  Canada.  7.4%  In  the  UK. 
11.3%  In  Ireland.  4.3%  here,  and  3.7%  in  Ja- 
pan where  groceries  were  already  quite  ex- 
pensive. 

Here  are  mid-March  prices  in  various  capi- 
tals: 

Sirloin — (2.45  a  lb.  in  Brussels,  $1.88  in 
London,  $2.79  in  Rome,  $1.68  in  Ottawa,  $1.69 
In  Washington.  Beef  filet — $6.61  in  Copen- 
hagen. T-bone — $3.57  a  pound  in  Tokyo. 

Broilers — 62<  per  lb.  in  Bonn.  93<  in  Copen- 
hagen, 47^  in  London,  64^  in  Paris,  $1  in 
Stockholm,  $1.67  In  Tokyo,  65^  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Eggs — 88^  a  dozen  In  Bonn,  93<  in  Brussels, 
71^  in  London.  86«  in  Copenhagen,  44<  in 
Paris.  83<-$l. 06  In  Tokyo,  73<  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Watnk  Dareow. 


BORN  WITH  A  WELL-FED  MIND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  good  nutrition  is  a  topic  many  of  us 
have  discussed  in  depth.  More  and  more, 
people  throughout  the  United  States  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  poor 
nutrition  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  article  on  nutrition  in  Human  Needs. 
a  Government  magazine  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Kathleen 
Lyons,  did  an  excellent  job  of  both  re- 
searching this  subject  and  writing  an 
article  which  wsis  both  interesting  and 
informative.  Because  of  the  value  of  this 
article  I  commend  it  to  my  colleague.: 

Born  With  a  W£ll-Feo  Mind 
(By  Kathleen  Lyons) 
Many  administrators  of  social  service  pro- 
grams are  trying  to  help  people  whose  first 
deficits  may  have  occurred  even  before  they 
were  born.  Although  we  don't  have  all  the 
exact  scientific  data  at  this  time,  we  do  know 
that  certain  prenatal  and  postnatal  condi- 
tions lead  persons  on  a  lifetime  path  that 
may  be  marked  by  illness,  disability,  and  an 
inability  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
human  beings  in  the  very  complicated  busi- 
ness of  living. 
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One  of  the  moet  Important  deficits  that  we 
are  studying  these  days  U  In  the  area  of  nu- 
trition. The  building-blocks  of  the  various 
bunoan  systems — skeletal,  nervous,  muscular, 
etc. — come  from  the  foods  Ingested  by  the 
person  either  In  the  fetal  state  before  blrtb 
or  as  an  infant  Just  after  bbrth.  Hence,  In 
order  to  partlclpat*  in  sensible  long-term 
social  service  planning,  the  planner  ought  to 
equate  "long-term"  with  the  word  "lifetime." 
If  we  can  understand  what  people  need  be- 
fore they  are  bom  as  well  as  what  they  need 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  then  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  some  real  headway.  Certainly 
this  would  be  a  most  helpful  point  of  view 
when  the  planner  approaches  the  whole  area 
of  nutrition. 

Actually  for  Americans  the  subject  Is 
rather  new.  Until  five  years  ago,  for  example, 
we  considered  malnutrition  to  be  a  problem 
existing  only  In  underdeveloped  or  In  newly 
developing  nations  but  not  in  the  United 
States.  But  In  the  late  iseo's,  during  the  rise 
In  the  general  social  consciousness  of  this 
country,  more  Americans  turned  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition  here  at 
home. 

Since  then  the  scientific  community  has 
concentrated  more  of  its  resources  In  this 
area  and  some  Interesting  results  have  come 
about.  For  example.  In  the  fall  of  1972  at  a 
gathering  of  nutrition  scientists  In  Mexico 
City,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  papers 
presented  dealt  with  prenatal  and  early 
postnatal  nutrition.  It  Is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  mother's  diet  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation  has  an  enormous 
and  lasting  effect  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  newborn  Infant. 

We  should  understand  that  malnutrition, 
or  "poor  nutrition,"  can  be  defined  as  a  state 
In  which  the  Individual  Is  deprived  of  one 
or  more  nutrients  such  that  the  growth  proc- 
ess Is  slowed  down  and  specific  biochemical 
changes  and  clinical  syndromes'  appear. 
Among  the  most  severe  cases  overseas  we  find 
children  with  retarded  growth,  edema  (the 
swelling  caused  by  the  collection  of  water  In 
hungry  tissues),  a  variety  of  skin  changes, 
and  death.  AfarosTnuA— emaciation  and  a  gen- 
eral wasting  away — la  caused  by  extreme  food 
deprivation  after  birth,  particularly  the  ab- 
sence of  calories  and  protein.  A  second  clini- 
cal syndrome — fcotras/iiorkor— caused  by  pro- 
tein deficiency,  la  a  complex  of  stunted 
growth,  edema,  anemia,  apathy,  and  other 
signs  of  general  physical  and  mental  de- 
terioration. The  word  kwashiorkor  comes 
from  Ohana  and  was  always  associated  with 
the  diet  problems  of  people  somewhere  else; 
so  it  was  something  of  a  deep  shock  when  a 
Public  Health  Service  survey  turned  up  cases 
of  clinical  kwashiorkor  here  in  the  U.S. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
the  nutritional  sciences  during  the  past  few 
years,  most  of  our  Information  has  not  come 
from  humans.  Civilized  science  simply  will 
not  allow  the  starving  of  mothers  and  Infants 
in  order  to  gather  new  clinical  information. 
That  would  be  barbarism,  not  science.  Hence, 
much  of  what  we  know  today  about  prenatal 
nutrition  and  development  comes  from  ani- 
mal studies.  Once  we  have  at  least  a  working 
knowledge  of  animals,  we  can  go  on  to  man. 

Some  important  work  done  in  England  has 
shown  that  nutritional  damage  to  the  adult 
rat  is  limited:  no  matter  how  severely  an 
adult  rat  is  starved,  there  appear  to  be  no 
detectable  effects  on  lipids,  protein,  or  nucleic 
acids  in  the  brain  of  the  rat.  However,  even 
mild  undernutrition  during  the  brain's  fast- 
est growth  period  before  the  animal's  birth 
will  permanently  affect  Its  composition. 
These  brains  of  mildly  starved  prenatal 
rats  may  also  show  degenerative  changes  of 
neurons   and   neuroglial   cells. 

The  British  work — done  by  Drs.  Dobblng 
and  Wlddowson — has  shown  that  growth  may 
be  stunted  If  there  ia  undernutrition  of 
the  rat  during  the  vulnerable  prenatal  and 
postnatal  periods.  Dr.  M.  Wlnlck  has  ftirther 
shown  that  there  seem  to  be  three  critical 
phases  of  growth  In  the  organs  and  organ 
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systems  of  rats:  (I)  ceU|divlslon,  (11)  cell 
division  and  increasing  orfcan  size,  and  (m) 
increasing  size  of  the  cells  themselves.  The 
transition  from  one  pha4e  to  the  next  de- 
pends on  the  synthesis  (rf  DNA  (deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid)  slowing  amd  then  stopping. 
Wlnlck  has  shown  that  severe  malnutrition 
in  phases  I  and  n  during  the  vulnerable 
periods  of  birth  will  permknently  reduce  the 
total  number  of  cells  in]  the  brain  despite 
any  nutritional  supplementation  at  a  later 
date.  ] 

Other  reports  of  experxnental  work  with 
rats  and  pigs  demonstrate  poorer  cerebral 
performance — a  measura(>le  reduction  in 
brain  potential — associated  with  a  history  of 
early  undernutrition.  S^ch  animals  can 
neither  learn  nor  unlearit  a  task  as  fast  aa 
animals  adequately  fed  ditrlng  the  early  vvU- 
nerable  periods.  When  presented  with  a  vari- 
ety of  unpleasant  or  irrtta'  )le  situations,  such 
animals  tend  also  to  ovei  act  in  frustration, 
tension,  and  anger. 

It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  different  rou- 
tines of  malnutrition  hai  e  been  Introduced 
to  pregnant  mother  rats  The  results  have 
been  lower  birth  weights  for  the  newborn. 
When  these  newborn  are  given  over  to  well- 
fed  lactatlng  mother  rats  as  "foster  rats," 
the  newborn  do  gain  in  body  weight  and 
their  general  health  tenqs  to  Improve  dra- 
matically. However,  despite  this  improve- 
ment, these  newborn  of  underfed  mothers 
never  achieve  the  same  liody  weight  as  rats 
who  had  normal  births  from  mothers  nor- 
mally fed.  J 

So  much  for  animals.  But  what  does  this 
mean  for  people?  I 

Working  with  human  fetuses  that  had 
been  aborted  or  which  were  available  during 
autopsies  of  the  mothersj  Drs.  Dobblng  and 
Wlnlck  have  studied  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
n^an  brain.  They  genera  ly  agree  that  the 
most  rapid  brain  cell  llvlslon  (Wlnlck's 
phase  I)  takes  place  before  birth.  Dobblng 
has  Identified  two  major  periods  of  cellular 
multiplication:  the  first  1;  between  Week  15 
and  Week  20  of  gestatim;  the  second  is 
sifter  Week  25  and  ends  in  the  second  year  of 
postnatal  life.  During  tha ;  first  period,  how- 
ever, Dobblng  believes  t  tremendous  pro- 
liferation of  cells  for  tl  e  nervous  system 
occurs,  an  Intensive  "nev  roblast"  period.  If 
this  is  the  case  then  gooi  I  nutrition  for  the 
fetus  would  seem  to  be    ery  much  desired. 

But  ordinarily  the  fetus  Is  not  directly 
fed:  nourishment  comes  from  the  mother. 
For  many,  many  years  it  had  been  assumed 
that  the  fetus  in  utero  would  always  do 
well,  drawing  from  the  mother's  reserves 
any  and  all  nutrimenta  it  might  need — 
whether  the  mother  could  spare  them  or  not. 
The  impression — a  false  one — was  that  no 
matter  how  marginal  or  poor  the  mother's 
diet  was,  the  baby  would  1  e  brought  to  terms 
as  normal. 

Recent  findings  Indlcal  e  that  a  pregnant 
mother  must  have  a  grea  er  intake  of  many 
of  the  nutrients  to  prodi  ce  not  Just  a  nor- 
mal appearing  baby,  bul  a  baby  that  has 
developed  to  Its  full  gem  tic  potential  while 
In  utero.  Birth  weights  a  id  mother  weights 
are  very  relative:  a  7-pc  und  baby  may  be 
underdeveloped  for  one  i  nother,  while  a  5- 
pound  baby  may  have  rea  ;hed  Its  full  poten- 
tial within  the  body  of  an(  ither  mother. 

A  number  of  reliable  I  nvestlgations  have 
also  turned  up  other  evlc  ence.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  a  correlation  bet  ween  the  degree  of 
malnutrition  beginning  ai  various  times  dur- 
ing gestation  and  conti]  luing  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  life  and  la  «r  the  individual's 
smaller  head  size,  lower  intelligence,  lower 
brain  weight,  and  fewer  b  rain  cells.  Children 
showed  slower  rates  oi  development  for 
mental  and  motor  functii  ns  during  the  first 
three  years  of  life. 

The  evidence  assoclatli  g  severe  malnutri- 
tion with  reduced  Intel  ectual  capacity  is 
reasonably  clear;  the  ev  dence  for  mild  or 
even  chronic  malnutritla  a  is  not.  However, 
one  can't  isolate  nutritioi  from  the  environ- 
ment of  the  fetus  and  th  i  Infant.  ITie  qual- 
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Ity  and  quantity  of  available  foods  must  be 
placed  into  a  context  thi|t  also  includes 
hormonal  and  genetic  factoos  plus  emotional 
deprivation,  social  class,  fan^ly  size,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  mother.  W«  must  also  keep 
in  mind  that  malnutrition  does  occur  pri- 
marily among  the  underprivileged  and  does 
produce  increased  and  ctironic  Infection, 
particularly  diarrhea,  amdng  the  young. 
These  infections  in  turn  produce  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  higher  meuibollc  demands, 
lower  food  Intake,  and  poooer  absorption  of 
nutrients.  The  nutritional  state  further 
deteriorates.  I 

Science  has  only  Just  sciatched  the  sur- 
face of  cause-effect  relationships  between 
prenatal  nutrition  end  hun^n  development. 
There  is  no  agreement  on  ^n  Ideal  diet  for 
a  pregnant  mother  nor  do!  scientists  agree 
on  the  safest,  most  effective  way  to  provide 
food  to  small  or  prematura  babies  (by  oral 
or  intravenous  means,  for  example) .  The  evi- 
dence does  at  least  suggest  that  low-weight 
infants  do  resume  growth  ^.Ight  after  birth 
and  that  this  vulnerable  postnatal  period 
may  be  highly  significant  for  making  up 
through  improved  nutrition  fwhatever  deficits 
may  have  occurred  In  thej  development  of 
the  brain  while  the  child  was  In  utero.  There 
Is  still  the  caution,  however!  that  the  answer 
to  some  of  these  problems  lis  not  as  simple 
as  overnutrltion  or  some  new  food  fad.  A 
recent  study  from  Russia,  for  example, 
showed  a  substantial  increase  in  abortion 
among  pregnant  women  taking  large  doses 
of  vitamin  C. 

The  additional  energry  requirements  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  lactation,  allowing  for  a 
20-25  pound  increase  in  body  weight  of  the 
mother  and  diminished  act^ity  as  gestation 
proceeds,  could  be  met  by  consuming  an  ad- 
ditional 200  calories  per  dey  (2,000  calories 
normally  allowed) . 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  47 
percent  of  the  dietary  calories  are  derived 
from  carbohydrate  sources  such  as  sugars 
and  starch,  while  41  percent  of  the  calories 
are  derived  from  fat.  Except  for  the  body's 
specific  need  for  carbohydrate  as  an  energy 
source  for  the  brain  and  other  specialized 
purposes,  carbohydrates  anl  fats  appear  to 
be  Interchangeable  as  dietai  y  energy  sources. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  are  the  recom- 
mended dally  dietary  allows  nces  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences- National  Research  Council. 

Still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  all  this 
vital  scientific  data  will  do  {little  good  if  the 
information  is  not  transmlt^d  to  the  public 
for  Its  use.  Frankly,  low-  and  medium-in- 
come people  will  have  to  Ue  re-educated  as 
to  which  foods  contain  thfe  nutrients  they 
need  for  themselves  and  their  children.  In 
addition,  it  Is  clear  that  lo\f-income  persons 
will  have  to  be  given  additional  aid  In  getting 
the  foods  they  need.  Theii  again,  all  per- 
sons in  our  society  must  cet  to  know  the 
nutrient  composition  of  new  synthetic  foods 
coming  into  greater  use,  in  order  to  somehow 
control  one's  nutrient  intake.  This  Is  no  small 
matter.  I 

Clearly  we  must  help  lo^f-lncome  persons 
get  the  foods  they  need  at  every  stage  of  their 
lives.  We  must  learn  more  about  their  dietary 
requirements  and  how  thess  match  up  with 
their  socio-cultural  food  pre  ferences.  Finally, 
we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  food  to  the  pool  so  that  we  may 
one  day  see  a  dramatic  redi;  ction  (if  not  the 
outright  elimination)  of  mafnutritlon  In  this 
land  of  abundance. 

RECOMMENDED    DAILY    DIETARY    ALLOWANCES    DURING 
PREGNANCY  AND  LAC  rATION 


kcal 

Protein  (gm) 

Fat-Soluble  Vitamins: 

Vitamin  A  Activity  (lU).... 

Vitamin  D  (lU) 

VlUmIn  E  Ai:tivity  QU) 


Pr(  inancy 


Lactation 


+200 
65 

6,000 

400 
30 


+1,000 
75 

t.000 

400 

30 
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Prscmmcy 


Udation 


Water-Soluble  Vitamint: 

AseodMc  Acid  (mi)- -  60  10 

FoiMia'dm) as  0.5 

Niacin  (mg  equiv)' 15  20 

Riboftoirin  (mg) 1.8  2.0 

Thiamine  (mi) +0.1  +0.5 

ViUminBidng) 2.5  2.5 

Vitamin  B  B  (ng) S  6 

Minarals: 

Calcium  (g) .;  +0.4  -fO-S 

Phosphorus  (g) -H).4  -j-0. 5 

lodiiMO'g) 125  150 

Iroo(mg) It  18 

Magnesium  (mg) 450  450 


Source:  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Research  Council 
0968). 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  attention  of  the  media  continues 
to  focus  on  the  price  of  beef.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  commentary  on  this 
subject  has  been  highly  emotional  and 
has  failed  to  present  aU  of  the  facts  as 
they  actually  exist. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Homer  Lane  of  KOOL  radio-television, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  Lane's  remarks  pre- 
sent a  side  of  this  Issue  that  has  re- 
ceived too  little  attention. 

Bditoriai.  bt  Homer  Lakx 

Angry  housewives  throughout  Arizona  and 
the  nation  wonder  why  the  price  of  beef 
suddenly  has  shot  skyward.  They  wave  pro- 
test signs  suggesting  that  someone  or  some 
segment  of  our  food  chain  Is  making  a 
handsome  and  unfair  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  situation  were 
that  simple,  for  then  we  oould  ferret  out 
the  greedy  ones,  bring  sanctions  of  some 
sort  against  them  and  thus  restore  beef 
prices  to  their  previous  level.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  picture  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that,  and  today's  high  beef  prices 
may  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  cannot  be  easily  remedied. 

For  example,  much  of  this  nation's  cow 
country  experienced  a  severe  drought  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1071.  Ranchers  who 
managed  to  carry  their  cow  herds  through 
that  period  did  so  at  considerable  extra 
expense  and  were  rewarded  with  a  calf  crc^ 
that  was  light  and  late  last  year.  Those  who 
eould  not  carry  their  herds  through  the 
drought  had  to  restock.  Again,  this  cost  them 
extra  money  and  gave  them  a  light  crc^  of 
calves. 

An  increase  in  predatory  activity  also  took 
its  toU  of  calves;  and  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  market,  cattle  feeders  had  to  look 
harder  and  pay  more  for  the  animals  they 
needed  to  fill  their  pens. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  an  edict 
issued  by  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  use  of  Di-ethyl  stllbes- 
tni  (DES)  in  feed  no  longer  was  permitted. 
In  SMne  instances,  this  Increased  by  ten  per- 
cent the  amount  of  beef  it  takes  to  produce 
a  pound  of  beef. 

Also,  effective  this  year,  the  V.  3.  Forest 
Service  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  increased 
grazing  fees  fifteen  percent,  thus  increasing 
the  coet  of  producing  a  pound  of  beef  by 
about  that  same  percentage  throvighout 
moet  of  the  western  states. 

To  sum  up  all  of  this  into  one  succinct 
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statement  .  .  .  the  demand  for  beef  has  out- 
distanced the  supply,  and  that  which  is 
available  on  the  part  of  this  nation's  live- 
stock Indxistry  may  remedy  the  altviation. 
Waving  protest  signs  and  hurling  angry 
acctisatlons  wiU  not. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OP   NEW    TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  waste  water  treatment  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  challenges  to  our  en- 
vironment. I  am  happy  to  make  known 
an  effort  within  my  own  district  as  set 
forth  in  Business  Week: 
PoLLTrnoN  CoirtsoL — ^Is  Ozonx  tbx  Wat  To 
Treat  SrwACE? 

As  every  pool  owner  knows,  chlorine  is 
widely  used  in  the  VS.  to  disinfect  water. 
But  the  pungent,  greenish  yellow  gas  is  high- 
ly poisonous  in  certain  forms.  It  Is  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  mustard  gas,  for  exam- 
ple, which  took  untold  lives  during  World 
War  I.  As  a  result,  Europeans  prefer  to  purify 
their  drinking  water  with  ozone.  Now  a  tiny 
American  company  says  it  can  use  oeone  to 
clean  sewage — and  at  an  almost  unbelievably 
low  price.  The  company,  Telecommunications 
Industries,  Inc.,  of  Coplague,  LJ.,  is  selling 
advanced  waste-water  treatment  plants  that, 
says  Angus  D.  Henderson,  a  Long  Island  con- 
sultant retained  by  TII,  "provide  complete 
tertiary  treatment  for  the  normal  price  of 
secondary." 

This  week,  construction  started  on  Til's 
first  conunerclal  instaUation,  sit\iated  at  In- 
dlantown,  Fla.  This  private  community  is 
paying  less  than  $500,000  for  a  showcase 
plant  that  wlU  handle  500,000  gal.  of  effluent 
dally.  "I  admit  they're  getting  a  bit  of  a 
break,"  says  Alfred  J.  Roach,  Til's  chairman. 
"But  that's  way  below  the  going  rate."  A 
conventional  tertiary  plant  of  comparable 
size  usually  costs  9800,000  or  more. 

Even  at  that  price,  cleanup  by  convention- 
al methods  might  not  be  as  good.  For  more 
than  a  year,  TH  has  had  a  16,000  gal. -per 
day  pilot  plant  operating  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, and  the  equipment  amazes  even  ex- 
perts. Alton  O.  Cox,  Jr.,  an  engineer  with 
Florida's  PoUutlon  Control  Dept.,  Inspected 
the  pilot  plant  after  Indlantown  officials  said 
they  would  use  Til's  system — voluntarily 
electing  for  tertiary  treatment.  "The  quality 
of  water  coming  out  was  unbelievable,"  ex- 
claims Cox.  "It  was  clearer  than  the  distilled 
water  used  to  calibrate  the  equipment." 
powEartn,  cleanser 

Scientists  have  long  known  that  ozone,  a 
hyperactive  variant  of  oxygen,  is  a  powerful 
cleansing  agent.  It  has  even  been  considered 
for  sewage  treatment  before.  Several  years 
ago,  the  Environmental  P*rotectlon  Agency 
studied  ozonation  for  water  treatment,  and 
several  large  corporations  are  currently  re- 
searching it.  But  until  now,  no  one  has  ever 
considered  ozonation  to  be  competitive  with 
existing  treatment  techniques.  And  the  mar- 
ket hardly  seems  ready  for  new  tertiary  sys- 
tems when  so  many  cities  still  cling  to  their 
old  primary  treatment  plants. 

Primary  treatment  Is  basically  a  sedimen- 
tation step  during  which  solids  settle  out  of 
the  waste  water.  In  secondary  treatment, 
organic  wastes  are  removed  by  filtration  or 
by  aeration,  which  cultivates  bacteria  that 
consume  the  pollutants.  Often,  a  plant  wUl 
then  flood  its  secondary  effluent  with  chlo- 
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rlne  for  further  purification.  The  tertiary  step 
removes  microscopic  contaminants  such  as 
phosphorous,  usually  with  activated  carbon. 
The  water  from  such  advanced  treatment 
plants  is  generally  fit  for  recreational  use, 
if  not  for  drinking. 

Tn  says  ozone  is  economical  enough  for 
the  tertitu-y  step  if  it  Is  coupled  with  ultra- 
sonics. High-frequency  sound  waves  rattle 
both  microbes  and  dissolved  particles,  break- 
ing them  Into  sub-micron  size.  In  this  form, 
they  are  highly  susceptible  to  ozone's  strong 
oxidizing  enect,  so  less  oBone  Is  required. 
It  can  be  made  from  air  with  spark  discharge 
equipment  sold  by  such  manufacturers  as 
Welsbach  Corp.,  Crane  Co.,  and  W.  R.  Grace. 
In  eftect,  says  TH,  It  will  cost  no  more  to 
use  ozone  than  to  buy  chlorine,  which  does 
not  provide  tertiary  treatment. 

SOME    TTNKNOWNS 

The  company  also  points  out  that  ozone 
quickly  reverts  to  oxygen  once  it  serves  Its 
purpose.  In  contrast,  chlorine  lingers  in  the 
effluent  and  becomes  a  pollutant  Itself.  Still, 
direct  exposure  to  large  quantities  of  ozone 
can  be  dangerous,  and  the  EPA  is  backing 
studies  in  Michigan  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  adverse  side  effects  associated 
with  ozonated  materials.  The  agency  Is  com- 
paring osone  disinfection  with  straight 
chlorinatlon  combined  with  dechlorination, 
and  It  will  make  a  cost  analysis  of  the  three 
approaches. 

The  EPA  has  no  doubt  that  ozone  works, 
however.  About  three  years  ago,  the  agency 
awarded  Alrco,  Inc.,  a  contract  to  build  and 
operate  a  50.000-gal.-per-day  pilot  plant  to 
study  tertiary  treatment  with  ozone.  Alrco 
discovered  that  the  chemical  completely  ob- 
literated organic  material.  klUed  all  bacteria, 
added  oxygen  to  the  water,  and  reduced 
odors,  discoloration,  and  tvirbidlty.  In  short, 
says  Bradley  S.  Kirk,  an  Aipco  engineer  who 
worked  on  the  project,  "the  effluent  was  Just 
as  thoroughly  treated  as  you  can  get,  short 
of  distuiatlon. '  Alrco  has  not  tried  to  com- 
mercialize the  process. 

TII,  a  (2.5-mUllon  company  whose  main 
product  is  a  line  of  electrical  surge  protectors 
that  It  sells  to  telephone  companies,  first  got 
Involved  with  ozone  in  1970.  at  about  the 
same  time  Alrco  did.  "I  saw  a  demonstration 
at  some  show,"  recalls  Roach,  an  enterprising 
man  who  has  apparently  made  his  fortune 
through  such  serendipity  (he  says  he  picked 
up  the  idea  for  his  surge  protectors  at  a  cock- 
tall  party  In  Europe).  "I  bought  one  of  the 
models  and  asked  our  lab  to  see  what  they 
could  do  with  it,"  he  says.  "One  of  the  engi- 
neers came  up  with  the  Idea  of  ultrasonics." 

With  that.  TH  decided  to  demonstrate  the 
system  on  Long  Island.  John  M.  Perlale,  who 
was  then  a  commissioner  for  the  town  of 
Islip,  was  Impressed.  He  accepted  Roach's 
offer  to  take  orer  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  Til's  newly  formed  Ecology  Dlv.  At  the 
time,  Roach's  son  was  attending  Notre  Dame. 
Diurlng  a  visit  to  the  school.  Roach  mentioned 
his  system  to  one  of  the  professors  In  the 
Environmental  Health  Engineering  Program. 
Notre  Dame  expressed  interest,  and  the  out- 
come was  a  research  contract  for  the  pilot 
plant. 

Wayne  F.  Echelberger,  Jr.,  Notre  Dame's 
technical  coordinator  for  the  project,  says 
the  pilot  plant  indicates  that  Til's  process 
wlU  meet  "aU  ctirrent  state  and  federal  water 
quality  standards,  as  well  as  those  that  wc 
can  anticipate  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
Operating  costs,  he  adds,  may  be  less  than 
with  a  conventional  system,  which  would  take 
up  anywhere  from  6  to  10  times  as  much 
^ace. 

Notre  Dame  is  now  anxious  to  find  out  what 
else  ozone  can  do.  Morris  Pollard,  a  noted 
professor  of  microbiology  and  director  of  the 
prestigious  Lobund  Laboratory.  Is  studying 
ozone's  eSect  on  viruses.  "It  looks  as  though 
It  is  a  very  effective  sterilizing  agent,"  says 
Pollard.  "It's  about  as  destructive  as  anything 
I've  seen." 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more  members  of  the 
news  media  are  joining  the  fight  to  per- 
mit cities  to  use  their  share  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit,  roads 
or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

I  welcome  all  of  the  mass  media  who 
have  joined  with  us. 

It  is  reassuring  to  see  organizations 
such  as  The  Washington  Post  and  KFWB 
of  California  recognizing  our  amendment 
as  an  efficient  method  of  solving  the 
cities'  tremendous  trafQc  snarls. 

Both  the  Post  and  KFWB  have  pre- 
pared extremely  cogent  editorials  in  sup- 
port of  the  Anderson  amendment  to  S. 
502. 1  am  presenting  their  well-developed 
opinions  so  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them. 

The  material  follows: 
Gettino  the  Highway  Fund  on  the  Right 
Tracks 

The  House  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
three-year,  9a5.9-bUlion  highway  blU  this 
week.  The  measure  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  several  noteworthy 
features,  Including  Important  highway  safety 
provisions  and  a  refreshing  absence  of  at- 
tempts to  advance  specific  projects  by  cir- 
cumventing environmental  laws.  But  the  key 
vote  will  come  on  the  amendment,  to  be 
offered  by  Rep.  Glenn  Anderson  (D-Callf.), 
which  would  permit  cities  to  use  their  shares 
of  a  $700-mlUlon-per-year  urban  systems 
funds  for  roads,  mass  transit  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  Although  the  House  vote  Is  expected 
to  be  close,  the  cause  of  flexlbUlty  In  urban 
transportation  has  already  had  an  Impact 
In  the  House. 

The  first  signs  of  change  within  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  a  panel  noted  in  the  past 
for  Its  devotion  to  road-buUdlng  and  Its  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 
The  committee  rejected  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, 29-8.  but  did  approve  a  measure  fash- 
ioned primarily  by  Rep.  Jim  Wright  (D- 
Texas)  which  comes  remarkably  close  to 
serving  the  same  goals.  In  essence,  under  the 
committee  bill  cities  would  be  able  to  obtain 
new  aid  for  mass  transit  projects  in  two 
ways:  by  turning  back  all  or  part  of  their 
urban  systems  grants,  and  by  canceling  con- 
troversial Interstate  projects  which  local, 
state  and  federal  officials  agree  are  not  vital 
to  the  continuity  of  the  interstate  system. 
The  federal  funds  released  by  either  move 
would  be  returned  to  the  tnist  fund  for  re- 
allocation elsewhere,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  would  theoretically  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  mass  transit  from  general  revenues. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  thus  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  time  the  concept  that 
cities  should  have  the  flexlbUlty  to  devote  a 
given  quantity  of  federal  aid  to  rail  transit 
Instead  of  roads.  In  this  respect,  the  Wright 
proposal  Is  a  serious  attempt  to  help  the 
trafflc-choked  big  cities  without  diverting 
money  from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  proj- 
ects which  don't  use  roads.  Aside  from  the 
administrative  intricacies  involved,  the  com- 
mittee approach  has  only  one  big  flaw — but 
that  appears  to  be  a  fatal  one:  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  mass  transit  aid  from 
general  revenues  wovUd  really  be  available. 
The  contract  authority  could  all  too  easily 
be  withheld,  limited  or  stretched  out  by 
either  the  executive  branch  or  the  appro- 
priations committees:  this  has  already  hap- 
pened to  the  existing  program  of  mass  tran- 
sit grants.  Given  the  current  stat»  of  the 
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Federal  Gas  Tax  Monet  i  or  Public  Transit 
(By  Gordon  Davis,  v.ce  president) 

Representative  Glenn  Anderson,  of  Harbor 
City,  is  about  to  lead  a  n  lajor  fight  in  Con- 
gress to  open  the  federal  i  as  tax  fund  for  use 
In  public  transit  systems. 

Here's  the  situation : 

The  federal  gas  tax  1  Ighway  fund  was 
started  in  1956  to  bui  d  our  inter-state 
highway  system.  It  now  h  )lds  (6  billion.  The 
system  Is  80  percent  Ad  Ished  and  will  be 
complete  In  1979. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  build „ ^„- 

ways  through  mountain!  and  deserts  and 
farmlands,  nearly  every  i^ajor  U.S.  city  has 
begun  strangling  on  a  conblnatlon  of  auto- 
bile   traffic   and   lnadequ$te   public   transit. 

Anderson  and  twenty-el  ;ht  other  congress- 
men want  to  split  off  on  i-ninth  of  the  gas 
tax  fund  .  .  .  $700  mlUK  n  .  .  .  and  use  it 
to  help  cities  build  tram  it  systems. 

Nearly  half  the  House  and  a  majc...,  „. 
the  Senate  support  And  rson.  But  he  still 
faces  heavy  opposition. 

Fighting  Anderson  are  lobbyists  for  the 
truckers,   asphalt   pavers,   highway   c 
tors,   auto   club,    and   th  s   concrete, 
leum  and  automobile  ln<  ustrles. 

KFWB  supports  Congrissman  Glenn  An- 
derson in  his  fight:  the  highway  monopoly's 
hold  on  the  federal  gas  tax  fund  should  be 
broken. 

The  public's  money  should  go  where  the 
publics  problems  lie.  Anl  the  problems  of 
transportation  today  do  rot  lie  between  the 
wheatflelds  of  Iowa  or  In  the  mountains  of 
Western  America.  They  lie  In  the  cities, 
snarled  and  strangled  wl^h  traffic,  virtually 
helpless  at  times  because  millions  find  it  so 
dlfflctilt  to  get  from  poin ;  to  point. 
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HON.  HAROLD  V. 


S  TABILIZATION 


FROEHLICH 


OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April\l7.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mt  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Reprqsentatives  passed 
legislation  providing 
extension  of  the  Econokiic  Stabilization 
Act,  after  overwhelmii  gly  rejecting  all 
efforts  to  freeze  or  roll  I  ack  prices,  rents, 
and  Interest  rates.  This 
continue  to  provide  th;  President  with 
authority  to  control  wa  jes  and  prices,  as 
he  feels  necessary,  but  if  does  not  require 
mandatory  controls  or 
those  proposed  in  HJl 


'ollbacks  such  as 
6168,  as  It  was 


April  17,  1973 

originally  reported  by  thfe  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

I  opposed  H.R.  6168.  a£  it  came  from 
committee,  and  I  felt  tjiat  mandatory 
rollbacks  would  be  nothiag  short  of  dis- 
astrous to  farmers  and  small  business- 
men. I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  see 
that  the  substitute  bill  which  was  finally 
adopted  contained  no  mandatory  roll- 
backs. T 

I  did,  however,  vote  aialnst  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  on  final  passage,  because  I 
favored  a  2-year  rather]  than  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  present  law.  As  the  leg- 
islation now  stands,  the] act  will  expire 
on  April  30,  1974,  in  th^  middle  of  an 
election  year. 

Inflation  is  a  serious  broblem  which 
crosses  party  lines,  and  [which  can  be 
solved  only  by  bipartisan  efforts.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me  ti  ask  that  this 
issue  be  made  a  political  football,  which 
is  what  the  Congress  Is  floing  by  allow- 
ing it  to  expire  at  that  tim  e. 
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OP   NEW    TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  1 7.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speuker.  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  a  co  agresslonal  dis- 
trict which  is  entirely  urljan.  In  fact,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  77 
percent  we  are  informed, ;  reside  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  To  aiuch  people,  one 
of  the  most  vital  concans  is  effective 
mass  transit.  Today  there  is  no  such 
beast  to  be  foimd.  In  fact,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  as  of  j  this  moment  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  move  large 
numbers  of  people  with  economy,  safety, 
regularity,  and  speed  acitws  urban  and 
suburban  areas.  An  occa^onal  exception 
can  be  found,  but  they  ar 
unique  rather  than  part  i 
pattern. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  major  social 
needs  of  America  todayt  reliable,  low- 
cost,  fast  mass  transit  to  serve  heavily 
populated  areas.  Our  citli  are  strangling 
on  unsafe,  uneconomical  Automobiles  and 
the  smog  they  pour  out  in  vast  quan- 
tities. We  have  no  further  desire  to  turn 
our  cities  and  suburbs  into  parking  lots 
at  expense  of  people  and  qther  vital  facil- 
ities they  require.  We  nc 
yet  no  real  progress  is 
our  Nation's  metropolit 
right  to  ask  why. 
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excellent   reasons   and 
tience. 
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the  Nation's  Capital.  New  York  City  has 
fought  off  several  similar  attempts  to 
punch  commuter  roads  through  viable 
neighborhoods.  This  in  itself  Is  serious 
enough.  But  there  is  much  more. 

We  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  pay  the 
lion's  share  of  tax  in  every  way.  be  it  to 
the  Federal  Government's  general  reve- 
nues or  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
through  gasoline  and  tire  levies.  My  home 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  pays  in 
a  minimum  of  $23  billion  annually  to  the 
Federal  Treasiu-y.  We  receive  in  return  a 
maximum  of  some  $3  to  $4  billion  annu- 
ally for  all  purposes.  Now  we  desperately 
require  lu-ban  mass  transit  funds  from 
Washington  and  have  asked  for  them 
again  and  again.  Yet  each  time  we  have 
been  rudely  rebxiffed.  Each  time  we  are 
told  It  Is  impossible,  to  the  growing  frus- 
tration and  outrage  of  urban  and  subur- 
ban taxpayers. 

A  powerful  highway  lobby  exists  here 
in  Washington,  making  vast  profits  out  of 
major  "pork-barrel"  undertakings  such 
as  Interstate  highway  construction.  Any 
raw  materials  supplier  for  roads  belongs. 
Auto,  tire,  and  oil  Interests,  America's 
worst  enemies  in  my  opinion,  are  working 
day  and  night  to  maintain  intact  their 
coalition  and  privileges  under  this  flea- 
bitten  sacred  cow.  It  Is  a  similar  lobbying 
effort  to  that  successfully  undertaken  re- 
cently by  the  auto  crowd  on  weakening 
enforcement  <rf  antipollution  standards. 

To  Its  everlasting  credit,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  the  concept  of 
tapping  this  trust  fund  to  allow  local  au- 
thorities flexibility  in  choosing  urban 
roads  or  transit.  The  Senate  has  already 
approved  "flexible  use"  of  some  $850  mil- 
lion in  urban  roads  money,  on  March  13 
of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  here  In  the  House,  the 
pork  barrel  bunch  has  a  better  chance  of 
halting  this  greatly  overdue,  minimal  re- 
form. Our  colleagvie,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  has  waged  a  heroic  battle  to 
gain  adoption  of  an  amendment  allowing 
local  governments  to  make  their  own 
choice  between  roads  and  mass  transit. 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  bill 
emerges  as  a  fraud  on  the  cities  and  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  their  increasingly  out- 
raged requests  for  some  of  their  own  tax 
money  for  use  in  mass  transit.  The  com- 
mitee  bUl  is  a  sham,  only  paying  lip- 
service  to  mass  transit.  Under  its  terms, 
an  we  would  receive  Is  more  detested 
highways,  which  my  home  city  of  New 
York  needs  as  much  as  Greenland  needs 
more  Ice  and  snow. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  it  has  cleared  the  way  for  the 
now  Inevitable  floor  flght  over  fair  divi- 
sion of  transiKjrtation  funds.  For  a  battle 
we  shall  have,  and  another  one  after 
that.  And  as  manj'  more  as  we  shall 
require  after  that.  Until  we  have  won  our 
point,  our  flght  and  our  funding. 

It  is  vital  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
Wpartlsan  struggle.  Much  credit  is  due 
those  members  of  the  other  party  who 
nave  taken  a  courageous  stand  on  behalf 
Of  a  vital  people's  issue. 

Insofar  as  the  majority  party  of  this 
House  Is  concerned,  a  few  words  are  in 
"^^'■.^ere.  It  Is  my  growing  impression 
mat  in  recent  years  the  previously  dis- 
possessed and  unheard  have  gained  a 
stronger  voice  in  our  caucus  and  our 
councils.  ClUes  and  suburbs  now  contrib- 
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ute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
membership  in  Congress.  We  have  in- 
creasingly been  reflecting  their  desires, 
often  fl3Tng  in  the  face  of  more  estab- 
lished interests  within  our  party  and  the 
Congress. 

Some  powerful  Members  see  no  rea- 
son to  admit  to  the  necessity  for  accom- 
modating the  essential  needs  of  metro- 
politEui  areas  and  suburbs.  Some  feel 
free  to  consort  with  those  very  interests 
opposing  alleviation  of  those  same  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  grappling.  We 
come  to  them,  oftentimes  as  supplicants, 
seeking  compromise  and  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  a  given  cause.  Each  time 
our  sole  reply  is  a  harsh  rebuff. 

Such  a  situation  Is  intolerable.  No 
vested  Interests,  no  matter  how  strong, 
can  indefinitely  oppose  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  whose  pressing 
need  is  assistance  in  coping  with  every- 
day difficulties  making  their  lives  vir- 
tually impossible. 

No  more  classic  exsunple  can  be  found 
than  in  the  case  of  this  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urban  mass  transit. 

So  frustrated  are  many  people  that  a 
new  alternative  Is  being  spoken  of,  and 
it  is  more  than  the  unacceptable  meas- 
ure the  Public  Works  Committee  seeks 
to  foist  upon  this  House. 

Why  should  not  advocates  of  direct 
major  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit  en- 
sure that  no  Federal  aid  to  highways 
legislation  clears  this  body?  No  mass 
transit;  no  roads.  When  we  obtain  mass 
transit  aid  funds  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, then  there  shall  be  adequate 
road  funding. 

Today,  this  concept  is  still  a  possibil- 
ity. Tomorrow  it  may  not  be  such  an 
ethereal  approach.  Rather,  it  may  be- 
come quite  tangible. 

Let  the  highway  lobby  take  note  that 
times  have  changed.  Let  them  finally 
comprehend  that  the  "good  old  days" 
and  the  "good  old  boys"  are  gone  for 
good.  Nor  are  they  ever  likely  to  domi- 
nate again. 

Today  it  is  not  too  late  to  compromise, 
and  everyone  will  emerge  with  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  loaf.  If,  however, 
the  powers  that  be  still  Insist  on  deny- 
ing the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans what  they  so  obviously  want,  then 
Inevitably  and  eventually,  one  party  Is 
going  to  emerge  with  most  of  the  loaf, 
and  it  will  be  the  mass  transit  interest. 


DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM  ON  ABOR-HON 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   KARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Rev.  Billy  Graham  on  the 
subject  of  abortion. 

DB.  Bn.LT  GSARAM  ON  ABORTION 

Someone  recently  asked  Dr.  Billy  Graham 
if  the  vacuum  method  was  not  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  abortion  problem.  His  answer 
as  printed  In  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (12-1-72) 
was  as  follows : 

"Murder  Is  murder,  whether  you  ahoot  the 
victim  with  a  revolver,  or  disconnect  bis  life 
support  mechanisms.  .  .  . 
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"Even  if  abortlcMi  were  legalised,  no  law 
could  take  away  the  feelings  of  guilt  which 
Inevitably  acconyiany  it.  You  dont  violate 
the  sacredness  of  life  with  Impunity.  Any  po- 
sition which  doesn't  respect  the  rights  of  the 
unborn  is  a  position  which  opposes  those 
rights.  As  Deuteronomy  30:19  says.  'See,  I 
have  set  before  you  life  and  death  . . .  choose 
life.' " 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— Xm 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  adding  to  the  ineffectiveness 
bred  of  the  organization  of  this  Na- 
tion's public  welfare  system  Is  the  stark 
fact  that  the  system  invites  fraud.  A  re- 
cent study  by  two  reporters  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  concluded  that  about  20 
percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welfare  Department  is  being 
wasted. 

Welfare  administrators  in  Milwaukee 
claim  only  1  percent  of  the  cases  they 
handle  involve  fraud.  Other  jurisdictions 
report  similar  low  figures.  This  has  led 
some  to  conclude  that  the  system  is  basi- 
cally sound  and  that  "Archie  Bunker"- 
types  who  suspect  welfare  cheating  is 
more  widespread  are  just  indulging  their 
prejudices  against  poor  people. 

But  there  is  widespread  welfare  cheat- 
ing. The  1  percent  figure  for  Milwau- 
kee does  not  represent  all  cheaters.  It 
simply  represents  those  who  are  caught 
and  convicted  of  welfare  fraud.  If  the 
percentages  of  apprehension  and  convic- 
tion for  welfare  fraud  nm  in  the  same 
magnitude  as  for  other  crimes,  the  1  per- 
cent figure  is  a  gross  understatement  of 
the  problem. 

This  segment  of  the  Sentinel  series 
explores  the  way  that  public  agencies 
have  adjusted  to  the  condition  of  con- 
tinuing fraud.  Unfortunately,  the  article 
does  not  show  the  steps  being  taken  to 
eliminate  the  fraud  which  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  precious  little  is  being  done 
to  improve  this  cancerous  condition. 

It  is  past  time  that  Congress  act  to 
reform  welfare  and  end  this  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  article  follows: 

Welfare  Fraud:   20  Percent  or  1  Percent? 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wllk) 

Study  after  study  indicates  that  the  Mll- 
vraukee  County  Welfare  Department's  cases 
are  riddled  with  fraud  and  administrative 
error. 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  In  tax  money 
are  being  wasted  each  year  as  a  result? 

Supervisor  William  E.  Nagel  says  $28  mil- 
lion was  wasted  last  year  and  more  than  $30 
million  will  be  wasted  this  year — 30%  of  the 
total  department  budget,  because  20%  or 
more  of  the  department's  cases  are  on  the 
welfare  rolls  through  fraud  or  error. 

Not  so,  says  Arthur  SUvemum,  welfare  di- 
rector. There  is  only  1%  fraud,  Silverman 
says. 

He  cites  as  a  basis  for  his  is^  figure  "the 
number  of  court  convictions"  for  fraud. 

Yet,  his  own  department  official  in  charge 
of  fraud  Investigation  said  that  the  bulk  of 
discovered  fraud  cases  never  get  to  court. 

Instead,  said  the  official,  agreements  are 
sought  for  the  repayment  of  the  frauduently 
obtained  money. 

The  last  study  done  of  fraud  and  error  In 
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th»  department  turned  up  a  30%  figure — 
labeled  "Inappropriately  spent  funds." 

The  i>ercentage  Is  "probably  much  higher 
than  that,"  said  Nagel,  chairman  of  the 
County  Board's  Welfare  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  1969  study  that  tiuned  up  30%  was 
an  Investigation  of  cases  of  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  the  larg- 
est single  category  of  welfare  payments  In 
both  numbers  of  cases  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  that  margin 
of  fraud  and  error  extends  across  the  other 
lesser  categories  of  aid,  according  to  Nagel. 
In  fact,  the  20?^  probably  has  grown  even 
larger  since  1969,  Nagel  said. 

The  experience  of  the  Sheriff's  Department 
FYaud  Squad  substantiates  Nagel's  belief. 

The  squad  handles  fraud  cases — not  ad- 
ministrative error — and  the  number  of  cases 
It  handles  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  fraud,  discovered  and  undiscovered, 
squad  members  said. 

Still,  the  cases  the  squad  has  successfully 
Investigated  have  Increased  In  dollar  amount 
from  $142,697  In  1970  to  $354,731  In  1972. 

There's  more  fraud  now  because  "more 
money  Is  Involved  and  It's  easier  to  get,"  one 
squad  deputy  said. 

The  welfare  department's  own  studies  of 
various  smaller  categories  of  aid,  done  since 
1969,  support  Nagel's  claim  of  207c  or  more. 

STUDY    FINDINGS 

A  few  of  these  studies  done  last  year — 
some  at  the  request  of  Nagel's  committee — 
showed  that: 

19.5%  of  general  assistance  cases  studied 
were  Ineligible  for  aid. 

There  were  administrative  errors  In  75% 
of  those  same  general  assistance  cases — but 
the  report  of  the  study  did  not  show  whether 
those  errors  had  resulted  In  overpayments  or 
underpayments  to  the  welfare  recipients. 

There  were  l*'/c  Ineligible  cases  in  a  study 
of  eligtblUty  of  those  receiving  day  care  for 
their  children  through  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

33%  of  the  affidavits  given  by  new  resi- 
dents who  got  on  welfare  here  could  not  b« 
verified  as  to  birth,  employment  or  ad- 
dresses. 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  study  being 
made  In  compliance  with  federal  regulations 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Services  further  belles  Silverman's  1% 
fraud  and  error  claim. 

Fred  Hlnlckle,  deputy  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment, told  The  Sentinel  recently  that 
the  study  will  show  that  Wisconsin  has  a 
high  rate  of  Inellglbles  on  Us  APDC  welfare 
rolls. 

The  rate,  he  predicted,  wUl  be  above  the 
national  average  of  6.8%  AFDC  Inellglbles. 
The  inellglbles  are  those  who  got  on  welfare 
by  fraud  or  administrative  error. 

The  state  study  U  based  on  a  field  In- 
vestigation of  welfare  cases  in  county  de- 
partments across  the  state — most  heavily  In 
Milwaukee  County. 

OVZSPATMCNT    FOTTWD 

In  addition  to  a  high  rate  of  Ineligible 
AFDC  recipients,  the  preliminary  report  on 
the  state  study  said  that  the  state  had  found 
that  the  counties  had  overpaid  10.6%  of  the 
cases  checked  and  had  underpaid  9.4%. 

The  dollar  value  of  this  inellglblUty,  over- 
payment and  under  pajrment  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  1969  local  study  that  turned  up  30% 
fraud  and  error  also  showed  that  the  division 
between  the  two  was  even — lO^^.  outright 
client  fraud  and  10%  administrative  error. 
Nagel  aald. 

He  translates  this  20%  Into  that  same  per- 
centage of  financial  loss,  a  translation  that 
even  when  applied  to  administrative  costs 
can  be  justified  in  light  of  employee  cheat- 
ing on  mileage  and  overtime,  loAfing  and 
dlsappearmg   'rom  the  Job,  extended  lunch 
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hours  and  the  loet  time  4aa  confusion  that 
result  from  mismanagement. 

Fraud,  Nagel  said,  is  an,  elusive  thing.  The 
30%  fraud  and  error  caq  be  pinned  down, 
but  there  is  fraud  going  onj  that  no  one  knows 
about  or  suspects,  he  said. 

Many  clients  move  awi  y  when  they  find 
they're  being  investigated  for  fraud,  he  said. 

"These  cases  are  never  computed  In  any- 
one's fraud  percentages,"  Nagel  said. 

ANOTHER   KIND  <  F  FRAtTD 

Nagel  sees  another  kind  of  fraud  that  Isn't 
classified  by  the  departi  lent  as  such  and 
about  which  nothing  Is  d  ane.  It's  the  fraud 
Involved  In  the  client's  fi  ilure  to  pay  those 
bills  that  the  department  has  given  him  the 
money  to  pay. 

"If  you  don't  pay  your  rent  and  utUltles, 
that's  fraud,"  Nagel  decli  red. 

"If  I  didn't  pay  rent,  I'd  be  out  In  the 
street,"  he  said. 

Yet  welfare  recipients  1  a  quantity  do  not 
pay  the  basic  costs  of  11a  ing  for  which  the 
department  gives  them  welfare  grants,  he 
said. 

Last  year,  1.587  welfare  recipients  did  not 
pay  their  gas  bills  for  whi  :h  the  department 
had  given  them  $88,133  The  department 
ended  up  paying  the  bills  a  second  time— 
with  100%  county  mon  ly  Instead  of  the 
usual  federal  and  state  sh  irlng  of  cost. 

The  federal  government  and  the  state  pay 
their  share  of  welfare  cos  ts  only  once.  Only 
the  county  will  pay  twii  e. 

"The  welfare  rights  peo  >le  tell  them  (wel- 
fare recipients)  they  don'i  have  to  pay.  They 
say  'don't  bother  paying  (a  bUl),'"  because 
they  know  the  welfare  defiartment  will  make 
a  duplicate  payment  to  pay  it  or  else  It  wUl 
not  get  paid,  Nagel  said. 

Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  Alan  Love,  who  handles 
welfare  fraud  cases  for  th( 
office,  cited  another  type 
partment  Ignores. 

SPENT  FOR  OTHEI     THINGS 

Getting  welfare  money  for  a  refrigerator, 
stove  or  other  specific  spe  slal  need  Item  and 
then  spending  that  moi  ey  for  something 
else  is  fraud.  Love  said. 

One  recipient  whose  caa  i  The  Sentinel  told 
of  earlier  received  monej  for  10  refrigera- 
tors, 10  washing  machin<  s  and  7  stoves  In 
Just  over  three  years.  Sh4  was  given  money 
for  three  refrigerators  and  two  washing  ma- 
chines In  less  than  four  i  lonths. 

The  problem.  Love  sal^, 
worth  It  to  prosecute. 

It  can  cost  more  than  li't  „  ^ 

cute  a  woman  for  fraud,  9  ind  her  to  Jail,  pay 
to  keep  her  while  she's  here  and  pay  the 
cost  of  having  her  chlldr  (n  cared  for  while 
she's  gone,  he  said. 

The  phUosophy  apparently  Is  that  since 
you  can't  get  the  frau  lulently  obtained 
money  back,  why  throw  good  money  aftei 
bad  by  going  to  the  furtl  er  expense  of  pro- 
secuting. Jailing  and  paylig  child  care  cost. 

Those  who  compUe  fruud  statistics  and 
those  who  Investigate  fi  aud  Ignore  these 
cases. 

Sheriff's  Department  F  aud  Squad  depu- 
ties admit  that  they  have  to  limit  them- 
selves to  Investigating  onl^  major  cases.  With 
1,275  cases  backlogged  in  iiier  files  and  more 
turning  up  dally,  there's  n  a  way  the  five  man 
fraud  squad  can  get  to  ai:   of  them. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  o  fraud  cases  don't 
even  get  Investigated  am  I  countless  others 
aren't  even  discovered,  th(  y  said. 
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district  attorney's 
of  fraud  the  de- 
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.  SYMMS 


HON.  STEVEN 

OF   n>AH( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  April 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr. 
in  awhile,  big  business 


Is  whether  it  is 
's  worth  to  prose- 
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Speaker,  every  once 
crawls  into  bed 


with  the  government  andlspawns  a  mon- 
ster. One  more  example  ctf  this  undemo- 
cratic imion  has  crossed  my  desk,  and  I 
want  to  share  its  results  with  my  col- 
leagues. I 

Last  August,  the  Inters|bate  Commerce 
Commission  convened  3  dbys  of  hearings 
on  applications  filed  by  a  small  truck- 
ing firm  in  Idaho.  The  truck  movements 
in  question  involved  300  loads  of  irriga- 
tion pipeline  desperate  ,y  needed  by 
Idaho  farmers  before  the  spring  planting 
season.  Those  materials  ire  still  sitting 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  ICC  judge 
who  heard  the  case  is  3  et  to  offer  an 
opinion.  If  someone  in  this  Chamber 
missed  my  point,  I  wil  emphasize  it 
again— it  has  taken  that ,  udge  9  months 
already,  and  we  still  havi  s  no  firm  com- 
mitment from  ICC  that  he  is  ready  to 
rule  on  the  case. 

Once  that  judge  does  rule,  though,  we 
are  still  not  through.  Statutory  regula- 
tions demand  that  the  decision  lay  over 
for  at  least  80  days  befoie  a  final  order 
can  be  issued.  1 

That  means  July  1 973. | For  our  farm- 
ers, that  means  fields  standing  dry  and 
blistered.  The  piping  the*  bought  1  year 
ago  is  going  to  do  them  darn  little  good. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  ICC  is 
serving  only  one  purpose  In  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  tool  for  big  business  to  push 
out  the  small,  independent  competition. 
This  protectionism  should  be  stopped— 
regulatory  agencies  should  regulate — not 
dictate  and  protect. 
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HON.  ROBERT  J. 


OF   MICHIGAK 


FUNDS 


HUBER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  3SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  1 '.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speal:er,  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  OEO  and  those  to  whom  it  gives 
funds,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  articlefc  from  the  De- 
troit News.  One  spells  ou^  how  the  OEO 
Nassau  County  agency  on  Long  Island 
organized  a  protest  rally  here  in  Wash- 
ington costing  the  taxpayers  some  $50,- 
000  and  terminated  the  job  of  nine 
agency  workers  who  refiised  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  "March  onj  Washington." 
When  Inspectors  for  OEQ  began  a  probe 
of  the  affair,  they  found  such  lax  ac- 
counting procedures  in  usfe  that  they  felt 
the  need  to  look  at  otherjagencies  using 
OEO  funds.  The  second  I  article  reveals 
how  a  $279,560  grant  to  D-Q  University 
to  train  migrant  workers  in  marketable 
vocational  skills  was  misused.  Two  Fed- 
eral agencies,  OEO  and  the  Etepartment 
of  Labor,  foimd  that  instead  of  receiving 
vocational  training,  the  ,138  men  were 
made  to  work  as  farm  laborers — on  farms 
owned  by  a  relative  of  m  antipoverty 
agency  official. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Mi&r.  21,  1973] 
Misuse  of  OEO  Puneb  Charged 

(By  Seth  Kantor  and  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washington. — Federal  au  ihorltles  are  In- 
vestlgatalng  the  alleged  use  bf  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  funds  to  sponsor 
rallies  in  WashUigton,  protecting  recent  fed- 
eral cutbacks  In  anti-poverty  programs. 
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The  investigation  centers  around  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission  of  Nassau 
County  (EOCNC),  a  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  anti- 
poverty  agency  that  receives  $1.6  million  a 
year  In  federal  grants  from  the  OEO. 

OEO  Investigators  said  the  Long  Island 
agency,  which  operates  H  anti-poverty  cen- 
ters in  densely  populated  (1.6  million  per- 
sons) Nassau  County,  organized  the  first  of 
severed  such  protest  rallies  In  the  nation's 
capitol  Feb.  7. 

More  than  3,000  demonstrators  from  Nas- 
sau and  adjoining  Suffolk  County  made  the 
260-mlle  trip  to  Washington  and  OEO  In- 
vestigators estimate  the  rally  may  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  nearly  $50,000. 

OEO  Investigators  also  are  probing  the  fir- 
ings of  nine  EOCNC  employes  who  refused  to 
participate  In  the  agency's  "March  on  Wash- 
ington." The  nine — aU  with  excellent  work 
records — were  fired  without  benefit  of  notice, 
two  days  after  the  protest. 

The  Feb.  7  protest  was  fcdlowed  by  a  series 
of  small  protests  that  cxilmlnated  with  a  big 
rally  Feb.  20  that  drew  some  10,000  social 
workers  and  their  sympathizers  from  anti- 
poverty  agencies  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Federal  officials  are  afraid  the  Feb.  20  pro- 
test also  may  have  been  paid  for  with  federal 
funds  and  Indicate  that  as  many  as  a  hall- 
dozen  new  Investigations  may  be  launched 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 

"If  present  Indications  prove  correct,"  said 
one  high-ranking  official,  "it's  qiUte  possible 
that  middle-level  bureaucrats  who  bead 
these  agencies  have  spent  hundreds  thou- 
sands of  dollars  earmarked  for  services  for 
the  poor  In  a  gigantic  lobbying  effort  to  save 
their  own  Jobs." 

The  OEO,  now  being  dismantled  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  Is  the  principal  agency 
conducting  various  facets  of  the  anti-poverty 
program.  Some  of  Its  functions  are  being 
transferred  to  other  agencies. 

Investigators  from  the  OEO  did  not  begin, 
their  probe  of  the  Nassau  County  agency's 
Washington  rally  until  March  6,  although 
they  made  an  initial  attempt  Feb.  28. 

But  EOCNC's  executive  director,  John 
Kearse,  refused  to  let  OEO  investigators 
audit  the  agency's  books  at  that  time  on  the 
grounds  "that  we  have  to  know  the  specific 
charges  and  the  complainants." 

"It  really  was  an  incredible  situation,"  said 
an  OEO  Investigator. 

"OEO  was  supplying  Kearse's  agency  with 
$1.5  million  a  year  and  he  refuses  to  let  us 
see  how  he's  spending  it.  They  finally  let  us 
In  a  week  later  after  OEO  headquarters  in 
Washington  sent  a  telegram  threatening  to 
cut  off  their  funds.  With  that  kind  of  delay, 
we  were  lucky  to  find  any  books  left  to 
audit." 

Even  though  OEO  Investigators  termed 
EOCNC's  accounting  controls  "practictOly 
nonexistent,"  they  did  manage  to  uncover  a 
number  of  facts.  Among  them: 

The  Nassau  County  agency  transferred 
$60,000  from  its  operating  account  into  a 
private  "slush  fund,"  a  week  prior  to  the 
Washington  protest. 

Shortly  before  the  rally,  EOCNC  tapped  the 
"slush  fund"  for  $28,000 — allegedly  to  charter 
68  buses  and  pay  the  living  expenses  of  80  of 
its  employes  who  "volunteered"  for  the  trip, 
300  employes  of  the  agency's  delegate  or 
subsidiary  agencies  and  the  nearly  2,700 
other  "sympathizers"  It  recruited  from  Its 
poverty  clientele  and,  In  many  cases  "just 
off  the  street,"  OEO  Investigators  said! 

All  employes  of  OEO-funded  agencies  who 
made  the  trip  (about  380  in  all)  were  given 
the  day  (Wednesday,  a  normal  working  day) 
Off  with  full  pay.  And  the  agencies  were  shut 
flown. 

The  nine  employes  of  EOCNC  who  refused 
10  make  the  trip  were  fired  without  notice 
two  days  later. 

It  was  the  firing  of  the  nine  employes  who 
declined  to  go  on  the  trip  to  Washington 
that  eventually  brought  the  OEO  Investiga- 
tors into  the  picture. 
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One  of  the  employes  fired,  a  woman  super- 
visor In  charge  of  training  new  employes, 
took  her  case  to  James  Davis,  the  president 
of  the  Glen  Cove  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 

"It  didn't  take  me  long  to  determine  that 
the  nine  had  aU  been  fired  In  direct  violation 
of  their  civU  rights,"  Davis  said. 

"For  one  thing,  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  clearly  forbids 
OEO  employes  to  be  paid  for  lobbying.  And, 
for  another,  it's  highly  unconstitutional  to 
fire  anyone — particularly  from  a  government 
Job — tor  refusing  to  support  a  certain  polit- 
ical persuasion." 

Davis  quickly  sent  a  letter  demanding  a 
full-scale  Investigation  of  the  matter  to  Angel 
Rivera,  executive  director  of  OEO's  Region  2 
In  New  York  City. 

When  Rivera  didn't  respond,  Davis  con- 
tacted OEO's  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  investigators  it  dispatched  searched  for 
three  days  before  they  found  Davis'  initial 
letter  to  Rivera — a  letter  Rivera  says  he  never 
saw. 

"I  heard  later  that  Kearse  had  some  real 
close  friends  In  the  Region  2  office  that 
headed  off  trouble  for  him,"  Davis  said. 

"It's  a  funny  thing  that  my  letter  finally 
blew  the  whistle  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  because  orlgmally  we  (the 
NAACP)  were  all  for  the  lobbying  trip  to 
Washington. 

"In  fact,  we  and  a  number  of  other  organi- 
zations offered  to  donate  funds  to  help  pay 
for  the  trip  but  Kearse  turned  us  down.  He 
said  he  didn't  need  any  money  and  that  they 
weren't  going  to  charge  anyone  that  went. 

"We  did  help  them  recruit  demonstrators, 
though.  They  hired  68  buses  and  they  wanted 
to  fill  them — for  a  while  they  were  taking 
kids  out  of  school  .  .  .  picking  up  wlnos  off 
the  street,  anyone  they  could  get." 

Davis  said  he  would  have  been  more  sus- 
picious but  Kearse  told  him  that  EOCNC 
had  received  some  "large  donations  from  a 
number  of  private  sources,"  and  that  he 
shouldn't  worry. 

"I  do  know  that  OEO  has  been  Investigat- 
ing them  for  several  weeks  now  and  some  real 
heat  is  being  applied,"  Davis  said,  "George 
Jackson,  who  was  chairman  of  EOCNC,  and 
Kearse's  boss,  resigned  last  week." 

EOCNC  officials,  whUe  refusing  to  talk 
about  the  $50,000  "slush  fund,"  have  been 
qxilte  open  in  commenting  on  the  reasons 
for  firing  the  nine  and  their  motives  In  mak- 
ing the  Washington  trip. 

"All  commission  staff  members  who  did 
not  attend  the  rally  and  didn't  have  a  prior 
excuse  were  terminated,"  said  EOCNC's  pub- 
lic Information  director,  Nat  Trammel,  In  a 
statement  to  the  press  the  day  after  the  fir- 
ings (Feb.  10). 

One  of  the  fired  employes,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Relmer,  of  Rockvllle  Centre,  N.Y.,  said  she 
had  no  warning  about  her  dismissal  until 
she  picked  up  her  paycheck  on  Friday  after- 
noon (Feb.  9). 

"Inside  my  check  was  a  small  note  that 
said,  'you  are  being  terminated  because  you 
failed  to  demonstrate  concern  and  agreement 
with  the  agency's  philosophy.' 

"I  was  really  shocked.  I  worked  for  them 
for  six  years,  never  had  any  criticism  about 
my  work  and  was  rarely  sick.  Then  just  like 
that — goodby." 

Three  days  after  Trammel's  initial  state- 
ment, Kearse  called  a  press  conference  and 
denied  firing  the  nine  because  they  had  re- 
fused to  participate  In  the  Washington  pro- 
test. 

"We  were  belt-tightening  and  they  Just 
weren't  productive,"  he  said.  "But  their  fail- 
ure to  attend  was  one  of  the  factors  and 
may  have  been  the  final  Indicator  in  our 
decision." 

Last  week,  however,  Kearse  said  the  firings 
"are  no  one's  business,  but  our  own." 

"That  Nixon  Is  slashing  our  funds 

and  these  people  didn't  even  care  enough  to 
go  down  there  on  a  free  trip  and  demon- 
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strate,"  he  said.  "Now  they  can  find  out  what 
it's  like  to  be  on  welfare." 

One  of  the  OEO  officials  brought  in  to  dis- 
mantle that  agency  and  transfer  Its  more 
effective  programs  to  other  departments  said 
he  runs  into  similar  attitudes  quite  often. 

"We're  all  for  helping  the  poor,"  he  said, 
"but,  when  you  ask  some  of  these  profes- 
sional do-gooders  to  open  their  books  and 
show  you  how  much  of  their  grants  have 
actually  gone  to  the  poor,  they  get  this  ar- 
rogant attitude  and  just  about  tell  you  to 
go  to  hell.' 

"The  situation  In  Nassau  County  has 
prompted  us  to  take  a  close  look  at  other 
agencies  present  at  the  demonstrations  here. 
Once  our  Investigations  are  completed,  you 
can  be  sure  we  will  take  appropriate  action." 

"Appropriate  action,"  he  said,  could  mean 
cutting  off  federal  funds,  giving  agencies  pro- 
bation time  to  shape  up  or  even  lead  to  re- 
quests that  the  Justice  Department  prosecute 
individual  officials  for  fraud  and  other 
crimes. 

"I  wouldn't  bet  on  getting  many  convic- 
tions, though,"  he  said,  "because  the  ac- 
counting conditions  have  been  so  lax  at  many 
of  these  agencies  that  It's  often  downright 
impossible  to  find  out  where  any  of  the 
money  went." 

A  call  to  the  EOCNC  yesterday  evoked  this 
answer  from  a  swltchbo«tfd  operator. 

"No  one's  here  today;  you'll  have  to  caU 
back  tomorrow." 

"Where  Is  everyone?,"  she  was  asked. 

"Oh,  they've  all  gone  to  Albany  to  lobby," 
she  replied.  "But  they'll  be  back  tomorrow, 
You  call  back  then." 

OEO   "TiiAiNEEs"  Were  Used  as  Laborers 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 
In  its  stated  aims,  at  least,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's "war  on  poverty"  promised  to  raise 
the  nation's  poor  to  a  level  from  which  they 
could  work  their  way  into  the  economic 
mainstream. 

So  federal  officials  said  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  $279,560  grants  to  D-Q 
University  to  train  138  California  migrant 
workere  In  marketable  vocational  skills  last 
year  would  be  money  well  spent. 
It  didn't  quite  work  out  that  way. 
Two  federal  Investigations — one  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  other  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) — revealed 
that  the  138  migrant  workers  were  learning 
their  marketable  vocational  skills  In  a  rather 
famUtar  place — the  fields  of  a  farm  owned  by 
relatives  of  an  anti-poverty  agency  official. 

"Instead  of  vocational  training,"  the  Labor 
Department  report  read,  "the  enrollees  in 
the  program  were  made  to  work  as  farm 
laborers  .  .  ." 

Although  the  grant  was  part  of  the  Labor 
Department's  "anti-poverty'  funds,  its  mis- 
use was  discovered  in  an  Investigation  of  the 
OEO,  which  also  funded  I>-Q  University  with 
a  $200,000  grant  last  year. 

The  OEO  files  contain  both  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  OEO  investigative  reports  on 
the  migrant  vocational  program. 

The  report  also  noted  widespread  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  deficiencies  In  the  program. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Labor  Department  in 
Washington  declined  to  comment  on  the  case 
because  it  is  stUl  under  Investigation  and  no 
final  determination  has  been  made. 

But  an  official  In  the  OEO's  Western  re- 
gional office  said  OEO  Investigators  found 
more  than  $100,000  of  the  grant  had  not  been 
accounted  for  on  the  agency's  books  and  had 
raised  serious  questions  about  how  the  re- 
mainder was  spent. 

OEO  terminated  its  investigation  when  It 
was  discovered  that  the  Labor  Department 
had  undertaken  its  own  Investigation  on  the 
basis  of  complaints  from  the  same  source. 

The  $279,560  grant  originally  went  to  D^Q 
University  (DQU),  which  began  operations 
on  a  620-acre  desert  site  outside  Davis,  Calif., 
In  the  summer  of  1971. 
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The  Blt«  wtM  a  former  Army  Signal  Corpa 
communications  center  abandoned  shortly 
after  the  Korean  cooJIlct  ended. 

The  federal  go>vemment  deeded  the  land  to 
DQU  on  AprU  2.  1971,  after  a  Beren-mooth 
occupation  by  local  American  Indian  and 
Cblcano  militants  who  demanded  the  land 
be  given  to  the  university. 

The  university,  wboee  purpoae  Is  "to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  In  an 
academic  atmoephere  that  preserves  and 
honors  our  cultural  heritages,"  has  about  90 
students  enrolled. 

The  "D"  and  "Q"  in  Its  name  stand  for 
Deganawld&b,  an  ancient  American  Indian 
divinity,  and  Quetzalcoatl,  one  of  the  meet 
powerful  Azetc  gods. 

The  9279.660  grant  was  Just  one  In  a  series 
of  grants  totaling  $2,600,000  that  DQU  re- 
ceived from  the  Labor  Department  to  con- 
duct vocational  training  programs  for  mi- 
grant laborers  in  1972-73. 

That  particular  grant  was  subcontracted 
to  an  anti-poverty  agency  called  Trabaja- 
dores  Adelante  (TA) — Spanish  for  "workers 
forward" — located  In  Oilroy,  Caltf. 

Ollroy  la  In  the  agriculturally  rich  SaUnas 
Valley  and  federal  Investigators  found  that 
migrants  enrolling  In  TA's  vocational  pro- 
gram— ostensibly  to  learn  air  conditioning 
and  auto  mechanics  trades — were  put  to 
work  as  laborers  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a 
close  relative  of  a  TA  official. 

"It  was  a  pathetic  situation,"  said  a  Labor 
Department  Investigator  In  San  Francisco. 

"Here  these  people — most  of  whom 
couldn't  speak  English — signed  up  fear  the 
program  to  escape  the  agonies  of  stoop  labcar 
under  a  boiling  sun,  and  the  next  thing  they 
know,  they're  back  in  the  fields." 

The  138  migrants  were  employed  picking 
celery,  lettuce  and  artichokes,  the  Labor  De- 
partment investigator  said. 

Mortimer  Lewis,  DQU's  comptroller,  who 
handles  both  the  university's  and  the  mi- 
grant program's  books,  expressed  dismay 
when  told  of  the  federal  report. 

"We  subcontracted  a  number  of  these 
grants,"  he  said,  "and  we  have  had  nothing 
but  good  evaluation  reports  back  from  the 
federal  government.  It's  my  c^lnlon  that 
we've  been  making  straight  A's." 

Overall,  Lewis  said,  DQU  retained  about 
660  migrant  workers  in  1972-73. 

"We  gave  these  people  a  nine-month  pro- 
gram in  either  air  conditioning  or  auto  me- 
chanics," he  said. 

"The  Idea  was  to  help  them  get  out  of  the 
transient  migrant  stream  and  Into  the  main- 
stream. I  know  we  succeeded  In  placing  quite 
a  few  of  thoee  who  completed  the  covirses." 


BIRTHDAY  OF  GIOVANNI  DA 
VERRAZANO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  an 
Italian-American,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  with  millions  of  my 
Italian-American  brethren  in  celebrat- 
ing the  birthday  of  the  great  navigator 
and  explorer,  Giovanni  da  Verrazano. 

Verrazano,  who  lived  from  1480  imtil 
1527,  was  a  triily  remarkable  man  for  his 
time.  While  sailing  under  the  French  flag 
in  1524,  Verrazano  completed  the  first 
recorded  exploration  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  His  voyage, 
which  stretched  from  South  Carolina  to 
Newfoimdland,  was  highlighted  by  the 
discovery  of  New  York  Harbor  and  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  Both  of  these  areas  played 
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a  crucial  role  in  the  »rly  commercial 
life  of  the  United  Stat(  s.^ 

Numerous  memorials  have  been  erect- 
ed In  deference  to  ttls  great  Italian- 
American  in  recent  yei  .rs,  including  the 
construction  of  the  most  impressive 
bridge  spanning  the  h)rough  of  Staten 
Island  in  New  York,  a  h  ridge  which  bears 
his  name.  In  addition,  i  commemorative 
stamp  has  been  issued  n  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  j  ear's  celebration 
of  Verrazano  Day  is  son  lewhat  tainted  by 
the  deteriorating  state  >f  the  once  great 
New  York  Harbor,  wlii  5h  he  discovered. 
Let  us  hope  In  1973  that  efforts  will  be 
imdertaken  to  correct  these  conditlmis, 
and  restore  New  York  :  larbor  to  its  for- 
mer prominence.  This  would  represent 
the  most  fitting  tribute  we  could  offer  to 
Verrazano's  memory. 

Let  us  join  with  mi  lions  of  Italians 
throughout  the  world  in  commemorating 
the  birthday  of  the  great  explorer,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano. 


Apiil  17,  1973 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 


OF    INDIAI  A 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BEI  RESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU 


Inc  iana. 


VIr.  Speaker,  in 
over  inflation 
ormer  Governor 
Hon.  Edgar 
to  my  atten- 
by  Tom  Conner 
Dally  Tribune.  I 
epitorial  captures 
monetary  prob- 
i^erits  publishing 


Mr.    LANDGREBE 
light  of  the  recent  quan^ry 
and  rising  prices,  the 
of  the  great  State  of 
D.  Whitcomb,  has  broukht 
tion  an  editorial  writtei 
of  the  Seymour,  Ind 
believe  the  following 
the  true  picture  of  our 
lems  and,  therefore, 
here  : 

Thk  PK£smEi«T'a   Message 

Thursday  night  the  Prea  dent  of  the  United 
States  delivered  a  most  i  inique  message  to 
the  people,  it  dealt  with  1  he  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, food  prices  and  the  Importance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  worl  1  today.  Following 
the  talk  the  TV  people  vere  Interested  In 
only  the  Vietnam  position  and  how  this  mes- 
sage would  affect  the  U.S.  n  the  world  today. 

In  our  opinion  the  TV  critics  missed  the 
most  important  political  t  rst  hi  our  natlcm's 
history.  Mr.  Nixon's  refe:  ence  to  Increased 
prices  directly  placed  the  i  esponslblllty  upon 
the  federal  government.  He  stated  that  the 
United  States  citizens  ha  1  to  make  a  deci- 
sion of  whether  they  wa]  ted  more  services 
with  more  taxes  or  more  1  iflatlon. 

The  President  made  it  tlear  there  was  no 
choice.  In  our  memory  thl»  has  been  the  first 
time  any  political  leader  his  stated  this.  Nor- 
mally political  figures  fin*  other  scapegoats 
upon  which  to  lay  the  bl  ame — either  busi- 
ness or  labor — depending  i  pon  their  political 
dependency. 

Mr.  Nixon,  for  the  first  Ime  of  any  major 
political  office  holder,  lal  1  It  on  the  line. 
What  does  the  public  war  t — Increased  taxes 
or  Increased  Inflation.  He  offered  the  correct 
alternative — sensible  gove  rnment  spending. 
He  has  advocated  this  anl  Incurred  the  Ire 
of  the  Congress  by  vetoeU  ig  major  ^>ending 
bills  which  will  add  to  Infii  ,tlon.  He  has  chal- 
lenged Congress  on  this  ]  olnt  and  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Ir  esponslble  spend- 
ing of  the  Congress  will  n  >t  be  tolerated. 

Congress,  mostly,  has  ni  it  seemed  to  have 
received  the  message.  They  still  seem  to  think 
that  we  can  spend,  spend,  spend.  Inflate,  In- 
flate, Inflate  ourselves  ou*  of  any  problem. 
They  seem  to  refuse  to  a(  cept  Pres.  Nixon's 
Idea  that  programs  whlct    have  at  least  76 
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cents  out  of  every  tax  doDai  going  to  admin- 
istrative costs  and  salaries,  should  be  elim- 
inated. I 

We  are  proud  that  the  Qnlted  States  has 
achieved  peace  with  honw  4nd  did  not  aban- 
don our  POWs  and  the  fre*  pe<^le  of  South 
Vietnam  as  the  liberal  dives  ot  Congress 
urged.  But  we  are  more  broud  that  Pres 
VSixoa  has  called  a  spade  V  spade  and  has 
said  that  inflation  Is  permanently  caused  by 
the  government  spending  more  than  the  gov- 
ernment takes  in.  In  our  recollection  this  is 
the  first  time  a  Presklent  of  Ithe  United  States 
has  ever  correctly  blamed  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  Inflatton.  I 

With  a  stable  dollar,  high  prices  by  manu- 
facturers and  high  rates  bi  labor  will  soon 
be  eliminated  by  comi>etltii>n.  We  urge  you 
to  write  your  Congressman  Snd  Senators  very 
demanding  letters  asking  that  a  sensible  fed- 
eral spending  program  be  adopted— a  pro- 
gram which  wiU  not  add  to  taxes  or  Inflation 
There  Is  no  other  solirtlon. 

It  Is  your  choice— you,  tjhe  voters  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  scream  about  the  price 
of  meat,  the  price  of  homes;  the  price  of  cars 
to  each  other — scream  to  th^  men  who  cause 
tt.  And  the  men  who  cause]  and  can  control 
It  are  thoee  men  you  elect  to  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
ones  who  overspend  and  ara  the  real  vUllans 
of  Inflation — not  the  carpeiiter,  not  the  auto 
worker,  not  the  steelworkerl  nor  the  farmer, 
not  the  manufacturer,  but  those  In  Washlng- 
toa  who  stui  think  they  cin  buy  votes  for 
re-election  by  spending  moit  than  they  earn. 
Can  you  do  It?  Ask  the  collection  bureaus 


JANE  FONDA'S  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH 
NORTH  VIETKAM     ' 


HON.  BOB  WitSON 

or  CAuroRf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfesENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  -WILSON.  m4  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  walks  of  Ufe,  were  out- 
raged by  Jane  Fonda's  live  affair  with 
North  Vietnam,  while  ofr  troops  were 
being  killed  on  the  battlefields  of  South- 
east Asia.  We  are  certainty  even  less  en- 
chanted with  her  lame-iralned  asser- 
tions that  our  prisoners  offwar  fabricated 
the  stories  of  their  tortur*  and  mistreat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  |  accompanying 
bruises  and  scars.  Paul  ^vans,  a  young 
man  in  my  Congressional  District  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  recently  wrote  to  express  his 
personal  disgust  and  I  woi  Id  like  to  share 
his  letter  with  my  congressional 
colleagues : 

SiB :  I've  just  heard  the  n  !ws  of  the  prob- 
able fate  of  oiir  pUots  who  were  shot  down 
over  Laos.  This,  on  top  of  tt  e  recent  torture 
stories  told  by  our  returned  P.O.W.'s,  makes 
up  my  mind  on  two  points.  First,  no  aid 
money  to  North  Vietnam.  I  1  lave  the  highest 
respect  for  President  Nixon. :  Jut  I  can't  agree 
with  him  on  this  issue.  I  also  feel  that  he 
may  be  changing  his  mind.  Drop  bombs  on 
the  Reds,  but  never  money. 

Second,  something  miist  be  done  about 
Jane  Fonda.  I  understand  that  she's  entitled 
to  free  speech,  but  Hanoi  Jane  has  gone  be- 
yond the  limit.  After  all  th«  Ir  suffering  and 
humUltatlon,  must  our  r*  turned  P.O.W.s 
receive  the  added  Insult  ol  seeing  a  Jane 
Fonda  movie  advertised  In  Ic  cal  newspapers? 
And,  not  only  that,  but  to  be  called  hypo- 
crites and  liars  by  that  Infa  mous  woman. 

Miss  Fonda.  Is  a  public  figure,  (alas  for 
America) ,  earns  her  money  through  a  pub- 
lic medium,  and  Is  therefore  Subject  to  public 
opinion. 
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Mr.  Wilson,  you've  served  In  Congress 
Imger  than  any  other  Congressman  from  San 
Diego.  I  regard  you  as  a  great  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. I  ask  you  now  to  help  take  action 
against  Jane  Fonda. 

Let's  stop  the  subsidizing  of  her  efforts 
with  American  money.  Let  her  go  to  North 
Vietnam  to  make  movies.  I  can  Imagine  that 
minions  of  Americans  must  feel  as  I  do.  TTie 
cause  Is  here,  it  needs  only  a  method,  a  leader 
to  spark  a  national  drive. 

MUUons  would  sign  petitions.  I  believe 
this!  Also,  let's  pressure  the  American  film 
Industry  to  stop  hiring  her.  Here  Is  an  ad- 
dress If  you  wish  to  write. 

President  Aubbrey  Schenck 
Producers  OuUd  of  America 
8201  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  California  90048 

I  tmderstand  that  these  gentlemen  decide 
what  films  will  be  made,  and  who  wUl  star 
m  them. 

In  the  meantime,  \mttt  there  Is  an  or- 
ganized campaign  against  her,  Americans 
like  myself  wlU  write,  and  phone,  any  theatre 
or  television  station.  In  protest,  which  dis- 
plays her  films. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  appem  to  you  as  one  Ameri- 
can to  another.  Remember  our  P.O.W.S!  Take 
action  against  Jane  Fonda  I  Many  Americans 
would  thank  you. 

Paul  L.  Evans. 


MASS  TRANSIT:  RAIL  OR  BUS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  House  will  be  voting  Thursday 
on  the  important  highway  bill,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues sm  article  by  FVancis  C.  Turner 
printed  recently  in  the  American  Road 
Builder  magazine.  As  the  former  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  his  credentials 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  transpor- 
tation experts  are  well  established.  This 
article  is  timely  and  highly  germane  to 
the  current  debate  on  the  1973  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  I  strongly  endorse  1^. 
Turner's  conclusion  that  the  highway 
program  must  be  continued  and  our 
present  uses  of  the  network  substantially 
improved: 

Mass  TRansft:  Rah.  or  Bus? 
(By  Francis  C.  Turner) 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  a  recent 
H>eech  to  the  Road  Gang,  an  Informal  group 
made  up  of  public  and  private  executives 
whose  main  interests  are  broadly  related  to 
highway  transportation.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  group  can  usually  attract  top-notch 
speakers  Is  because  eveiythlng  said  is  off  the 
record. 

(The  rule  was  waived  with  Mr.  Turner's 
permission  and  the  American  Road  Builder 
Is  proud  to  bring  its  readers  parts  of  that 
talk,  one  of  his  first  since  retiring  last  June 
as  Federal  Highway  Administrator.) 

Recent  newspaper  articles  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  bring  on  a  fight  between  the 
so-called  "highway  lobby" — classified  as  the 
"bad  guys"— and  the  "good  guys,"  classified 
as  environmentalists,  the  Highway  Action 
Coalition,  Big  City  Ifoyors,  and  the  "public." 
If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  "highway  lobby" 
It  Is  In  my  t^lnlon  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  which  daUy  uses  and  is  dependent 
upon  an  effective  highway  transportation  sys- 
tem for  vlrtuaUy  every  part  of  Its  very  ex- 
istence. 

I  may  have  been  under  a  mistaken  Impres- 
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slon  for  many  years,  because  we  In  public 
service  always  thought  that  as  public  officials, 
we  were  r^reeentlng  the  "public,"  and  I 
mean  all  of  the  public,  and  not  just  one  or 
another  ^>eclal  interest  group  whether  for 
or  against  highways  as  a  large  general  ques- 
tion or  a  particular  stretch  of  road  from  point 
"A"  to  point  "B". 

However,  a  number  of  individuals  and 
groups,  by  self-appointment,  have  decided 
that  only  they  r^reeent  the  public.  One 
might  properly  ask:  who  sppolnted  them 
protectors  and  by  what  qualifications  and 
training  are  they  to  be  adjudged  of  more 
competence  and  devotion  to  the  overall  pub- 
lic Interest  than  those  who  have  dedicated 
their  whole  lives  to  trying  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  fellowman?  I  wlU  stack  up  my  own 
service  and  devotion  to  the  public  Interest 
against  any  and  all  of  ^ese  self -chosen  "pub- 
lic ombudsmen."  * 

But  this  Is  no  time  fW  a  fight,  nor  Is  name- 
caUlng  a  proper  way  ta  make  decisions  about 
any  major  question,  ispeclally  the  highway 
program  which  is  so  «tal  to  our  country,  its 
present,  its  future,  and  generations,  yet  un- 
born. Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  seen 
too  many  decisions  made  In  my  43  years  of 
public  service  as  the  result  of  a  fight,  and  It 
Is  the  basis  for  some  of  the  policy  decisions 
now  being  advocated  by  some  Individuals. 

One  side  to  the  debate  offers  simplistic 
solutions  contrived  by  critics  whose  only 
training  Is  from  reading  the  accounts  of  some 
erstwhUe  prophet  of  doom  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  (highways)  Is  derived 
from  having  skimmed  a  few  articles  and 
books  by  others  who  have  done  equally  shal- 
low research  and  study.  But  actions  of  those 
of  us  who  are  highway  advocates  must  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  facts — and  nothing  but 
facts,  and  objective  analysis  of  thoee  facts. 
Although  critics  are  unwUling  to  give  them 
credit  for  having  done  so,  highway  people 
over  the  years  have  done  more  than  anybody 
else  to  analyze  the  voluminous  date  that  are 
avaUable  about  highway  usage  and  then  to 
use  that  Information  In  arriving  at  decisions 
on  which  to  base  their  Important  actions. 
These  facts  will  clearly  prove  to  any  who  wlU 
read  them  with  an  open  mind  that  our  trans- 
portation needs  In  this  country  require  us  to 
continue  at  a  high  level  of  effort  to  con- 
stantly maintain  and  upgrade  our  highway 
transportation  system  Including  both  Its 
vehicles  and  Its  roadbed,  together  with  the 
manner  of  using  those  facilities. 

The  main  argument  of  the  antlhlghway 
people  is  the  alleged  harmful  effects  to  Indi- 
viduals In  our  society  of  a  continued  depend- 
ence on  the  automobile,  particularly  in  our 
urban  areas  during  the  morning  and  after- 
noon commuter  hours.  Their  quick  and  easy 
cure-aU  suggests  that  we  Just  quit  building 
and  modernizing  our  highway  systems  and 
by  so  doing  this  wlU  somehow  force  people 
and  their  goods  movement  to  hnmedlately, 
and  with  certainty,  transfer  itself  to  mass 
transit,  Which  usually  means.  In  their  terms, 
a  fixed  rail  network  feeding  Into  and  out  of 
the  central  buslnc-.»s  district  (CBD). 

This  slnxpUstlc  solution  of  doing  nothing 
except  transferring  aU,  or  any  part  of  the 
highway  funds  to  rail  transit  construction 
Is  not  the  answer  either  for  now  or  the  fu- 
ture. It  completely  overlooks  the  question  of 
moving  freight  and  It  also  overlooks  the  ques- 
tion of  how  you  are  going  to  provide  for  those 
utUlty,  pubUc  and  business  services  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  highway  and  street 
network;  services  which  are  Itfe-supportlng 
to  aU  of  our  i>eople  whether  they're  down- 
town or  In  suburbia  or  In-between  our  cities? 

But  even  If  we  were  to  do  away  with 
further  highway  Improvement  and  transfer 
aU  highway  program  dollars  to  raU  networks, 
the  assumed  benefit  would  turn  out  to  be 
of  negligible  amount.  Remember  I  am  em- 
phasizing only  the  rush-hour  commuting 
activity  because  that  Is  the  only  part  of 
transportation  that  these  critics  are  reaUy 
talking  and  writing  about,  and  In  so  doing. 
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they  assume  that  this  5-day-a-week  move- 
ment represents  all  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. If  by  some  magic  we  buUt  a  fuU  sys- 
tem overnight,  without  public  participation 
In  its  planmng,  or  all  thoee  other  procedural 
steps  which  the  critics  Insist  on  as  the  way 
they  want  us  to  buUd  and  plan  highways, 
and  then  suppose  all  these  trains  run  on 
time,  and  with  complete  safety,  you  would 
have  affected  only  about  two  percent  of 
the  problem. 

This  figure  (two  percent)  represents  that 
relatively  small  part  of  the  enormous  total 
highway  transportation  of  this  country  that 
deals  with  the  commuter  traveling  to  and 
from  the  central  business  districts  in  all 
of  the  cities  in  our  country.  I  don't  believe 
it's  good  business  to  severely  cripple  a  proven 
highway  program  to  hopefully  satisfy  those 
who  are  dedicated  to  building  a  doubtful 
and  costly  transportation  system  that  at 
best  could  assist  only  two  percent  of  the 
problem. 

That's  why  I  am  opposed  to  diverting  high- 
way monies  to  mass  transit  activity  and 
"busting  the  highway  trust"  In  order  to 
provide  the  revenues  for  that  kind  of  solu- 
tion. It  simply  won't  work. 

Iiet's  take  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  repre- 
sentative example  of  the  kind  of  situation 
we  can  expect.  Construction  is  now  under- 
way for  a  raU  transit  system  at  a  presently 
publicized  cost  of  about  $3  blUlon  for  98 
miles  of  Une,  Including  its  extensions  into 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs.  Would 
you  believe  that  that  $3  billion  dollars  Is 
just  about  the  same  total  number  of  dol- 
lars that  has  been  expended  on  roads  and 
streets  in  the  whole  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  since  the  beginnings  of  the  road 
and  street  network  In  this  area  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  long  before  tlie  auto  was  even 
Invented?  This  (S3  billion)  works  out  to  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000  for  every  household  in 
this  entire  area.  What  a  huge  capital  ex- 
penditure to  provide  for  the  movement  of 
about  five  percent  of  the  transportation  load 
referred  to  above  within  Washington's  metro- 
politan area!  (This  6%  Includes  the  2% 
movement  to  the  CBD  during  the  peak  hours 
plus  all  the  other  trips  to  and  from  the 
CBD  In  all  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.)  The  remaining  95%  will  have 
to  move  on  existing  road  and  street  sys- 
tems. Is  this  approximately  20  to  one  ratio 
a  good  investment  of  anybody's  money? 
Whether  the  needed  money  comes  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  general  fund,  or 
"pennies  from  heaven,"  in  my  judgment  It 
simply  is  not  a  good  Investment  And  that's 
why  I  believe  that  we  should  not  permit  the 
diversion  of  badly  needed  highway  monies 
for  this  kind  of  "strfutlon"  to  the  problem. 
These  travel  figures  are  not  concoctions  of 
mine  to  make  my  argument  look  good;  but 
they  are  the  actual  figures  measured  from 
years  of  traffic  counts  and  trip  analyses;  and 
they  are  the  same  figures  that  Metro  also  Is 
using  in  Its  ridershlp  forecasts. 

Furthermore,  reports  indicate  that  the  fare 
on  Washington's  Metro  wlU  be  about  t.50 
per  rider  but  estimates  show  that  It  wlU  actu- 
ally cost  about  $1.60  for  Metro  to  provide  that 
ride.  Where  will  the  other  $1  of  needed  in- 
come ccwne  from?  It  can  only  come  from  the 
public,  either  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  or 
some  other  public  source,  or  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  as  some  have  recently 
proposed.  Subsidizing  a  deficit  operation.  In 
my  view,  is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of  High- 
way Trust  Fund  monies,  particularly  when 
there  are  other  cheaper  and  better  solutions 
available. 

Metro  may  pay  Its  way  on  day-to-day  <^- 
eratlonal  costs  out  of  the  fare  box,  but  what 
about  interest  on  the  debt,  recovery  of  initial 
capital  costs,  provision  for  maintenance,  ex- 
tensions, and  replacement,  and  other  costs 
Involved  In  keying  a  business  enterprise 
fimctlonlng.  I  strongly  suspect,  too,  that  the 
$3  billion  figure  now  being  used  wUl  increase 
substantially  by  the  time  the  system  Is  flu- 
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Ished  In  10  or  mwe  years,  for  many  Ines- 
capable reasons. 

For  the  puipoM  of  easy  arithmetic,  let's 
take  the  $3  bUUcm  Metro  ooet  estimate  and 
multiply  it  by  6%  (Instead  of  the  actvial  rate 
of  7.3%  recently  paid  on  the  sale  of  the  first 
$225  million  of  Federally  guaranteed  bonds) . 
ThU  totals  tlSO  mUlion  In  annual  Interest 
cost  alone. 

At  current  prices,  $180  million  would  buy 
about  5,000  new  buses  every  New  Year's  morn- 
ing for  the  whole  life  of  Metro.  That's  more 
than  twice  as  many  buses  as  the  total  being 
Included  in  the  current  takeover  of  area  bus 
lines  az>d  transferred  to  public  ownership 
under  Metro  as  authorized  under  the  meet 
recent  legislation. 

And  I  repeat,  $3  billion  dollars  <H-lglnal 
capital  cost  (at  least),  plus  more  than  «180 
million  In  annual  interest,  plus  <^>eratlng 
costs  la  the  price  to  obtain  a  9S-mlle  rail  line 
which  will  carry  only  five  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple transportation  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  when  it  is  all  finished.  Again, 
these  are  not  Jiist  my  figures  but  they  are  the 
facts  which  should  be  used  by  all  those  who 
are  trying  to  provide  answers  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  this  Nation. 

As  <Hie  citizen  and  taxpayer  in  this  com- 
munity, I  believe  it's  time  to  thoroughly 
review  the  Metro  rail  transit  project.  The 
courts  have  recently  ordered  a  review  of  a 
highway  project  that  has  been  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  stage  for  less  than  10 
years.  Highway  critics  have  proclaimed  loudly 
that  any  highway  project  10  years  old  shouUl 
be  completely  reviewed  to  see  If  it's  needed 
at  all.  Well,  I  agree,  but  if  stKh  a  review  is 
needed  for  a  9100  mQlion  highway  project, 
why  isn't  it  needed,  even  more,  for  the  $3 
billion  Metro  whoee  planning  and  authMiza- 
tlon  la  now  about  10  years  old?  Are  it's,  con- 
cepts still  as  valid  today  as  in  the  early  '60's 
and  is  the  system  the  best  that  $3  billion  can 
buy  for  the  community? 

Such  a  review,  1  feci  sure,  would  show  that 
the  desirable  course  would  be  to  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  present  first  stage  incre- 
ment of  about  25  miles  in  downtown  and  Just 
across  the  Potomac  River  into  Arlington, 
Virginia,  because  this  is  the  high  traffic  den- 
tiij  and  high  earnings  mileage  of  the  Metro, 
as  projected.  At  that  point,  further  Metro 
rail  construction  should  be  suspended  while 
substituting  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
posed 73  miles  of  rail  lines  a  good  bus  sys- 
tem. The  savings  in  capital  outlay  needed 
for  the  remaining  miles  could  then  be  used 
to  own  and  operate  a  top  quality  feeder  and 
distributor  bus  system.  If,  after  a  10  year 
period,  we  find  that  it  would  be  better  to 
complete  the  rail  system  as  originally  con- 
ceived we  still  can  do  so.  If  not,  we  will  have 
saved  a  very  large  pile  of  our  money.  At 
.  least  the  decision  could  be  made  on  expe- 
rience rather  than  a  collection  of  specula- 
tive assumptions  which  are  all  that  is  avail- 
able to  us  now. 

Such  a  fair,  reasonable  and  workable  solu- 
tion is  readily  available  and  since  It  revolves 
around  the  use  of  buses  as  the  major  mass 
transit  movers  and  they  are  quickly  avail- 
able to  us.  we  could  have  the  full  network 
(and  money)  available  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity by  the  time  that  the  first  25  miles  is 
finished  instead  of  waiting  till  1990  or  be- 
yond for  it  to  become  available.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  Metro  system  already 
depends  very  heavily  on  a  bus  collector  and 
distributor  system  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
contemplated  riders  will  use  a  bus  or  pri- 
vate car  for  some  portion  of  their  total 
trip.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some 
kind  of  relief  to  the  dally  commuter  hour 
congestion  Is  needed  and  needed  quickly.  Not 
only  in  Washington,  D.C..  but  in  the  central 
business  districts  of  all  other  nuaJCM-  cities 
as  well.  Better  utilization  of  the  existing 
and  proposed  future  highway-street  network 
will  do  the  needed  Job. 

Another  idea  which  we  must  accept  and 
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use  Is  to  force  the  greatev  use  of  car  pools 
to  substantially  Increase  the  average  num- 
ber of  occupants  per  car.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  any  significant  ctiange  in  car  po(d- 
Ing  until  an  acceptable  ^ay  is  found  to 
control  CBD  parking.  My  solution  is  to  use 
parking  as  the  control  mschanlsm  to  force 
Increased  car  pool  rldershlp  by  assigning  a 
major  portion  of  the  tot«l  available  park- 
ing spaces  in  the  CBD  to  some  kind  of  cen- 
tralized authority.  Spacee  therein  would 
then  be  allotted  only  on  a  permit  basis  to  car 
pools  of  three  or  more  pe^ons.  This  would 
still  leave  enough  spaces  Available  for  cars 
with  fewer  than  three  persons  or  for  biisiness 
vehicles  which  cannot  reasonably  meet  the 
three  occupant  requirement,  on  shopping 
aitd  other  individual  trips  similar  to  those 
which  now  occur.  1 

Success  in  the  promotlo^  of  car  pools  that 
would  raise  the  average  occupancy  to  three 
per  car  would  have  a  dramatic  effect.  In  fact. 
It  more  than  likely  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  this  act  alone.  Tliere  never  Is  any 
problem  in  driving  to  thi  CBD  during  the 
rush  hour  when  large  nv  mbers  of  Federal 
or  other  downtown  empla  fees  do  not  come 
to  work,  especially  on  days  where  long  week- 
ends are  involved. 

Parking  controls  shoul  1  certainly  start 
within  the  Federal  government,  the  city's 
largest  employer.  Agencies  need  to  change 
their  control  methods  over  parking  place 
assignments  for  their  own  employees.  They 
need  to  utilize  their  coi^puter  equipment 
to  match  riders  who  live  near  each  other 
and  who  have  common  w  arking  hours  and 
destinations.  Pick-up  tlnu  and  fastest  trip 
routes  also  could  be  work)  d  out  for  the  car 
pools.  Not  only  would  this  rediice  the  niun- 
ber  of  cars,  but  also  the  ^umber  of  vehicle 
miles  for  each  trip  coiild  drop  significantly. 
Parking  cannot  be  substantially  nor  fairly 
controlled  merely  by  levjtng  a  large  dally 
charge.  The  correct  way  1^  do  It  tn  equity 
to  all  persons — rich  and  pobr — Is  to  put  suffi- 
cient off-street  parking  space  under  public 
control  and  assign  it  to  c*r  pools  at  appro- 
priate rates.  T 

Another  device  that  should  be  developed  Is 
the  use  of  large  numbers  ot  Intermediate  size 
vehicles:  such  as  the  subvvban  or  van  types 
which  can  carry  10-12  pAple.  One  way  of 
making  this  work  would  be  to  require  the 
bua  mass  transit  operator  (in  this  case 
Metro)  to  make  available  i  fleet  of  these  in- 
termediate size  vehicles  for  lease  (without 
a  driver)  Just  as  auto  rental  firms  now  do. 
The  rental  contract  would  require  the  renter 
to  use  the  vehicle  Isasicajly  for  rush  hour 
commuting  and  to  carry  |a  minimum  pas- 
senger load  of  ten  peopM  (or  some  other 
number) .  This  concept  if  ft  used  only  about 
5,000  vehicles  could  repla^  more  than  30,- 

000  passenger  cars  which  now  try  to  use  the 
street  network  during  rushi  hours.  This  num- 
ber of  cars  removed  is  equivalent  to  about 
30%  of  the  rush  hour  volui»e,  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  free  up  present  congestion  to  a  level 
which  would  permit  almo*  free-flow  condi- 
tions. These  "minl-buses'f  also  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  coet  jto  the  rider,  to  a 
figiure  about  half  to  one-toird  of  present  bus 
fares.  Large  private  emplojjers  could  even  do 
the  same  thing  with  thelB  employee  groups 
Jxist  as  they  now  pay  for  einployees'  parking 
costs,  by  acttag  as  the  leising  and  parking 
space  contr<rfler  for  their  omn  employees. 

These  are  a  few  of  tha  ways  we  can  be 
innovative  in  finding  quick  solutions  at 
lower  costs,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  to 
mortgage  our  own  future  and  that  of  future 
generations.  Any  scheme  ^Ul  require  some 
changes  in  our  thinking  ^nd  our  approach, 
together  with  our  willingness  to  cooperate. 

I  believe  the  public  #ould  accept  car 
pooling,  and  other  innovaaions  of  the  kind 

1  have  suggested,  over  other  proposed  costly 
and  less  efficient  solutions^  U  the  facts  wers 
made  known  to  them.  I 

Published   capacity  figu  es  for  rail  Unss, 
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particularly  those  for  New  Ycrk  City,  are  cal- 
culated  on  the  basis  that  only  wie  rider  in 
six  has  a  seat  while  other  commuters  have  to 
stand.  But  in  the  new  6,000  bus  fleet  that  I 
referred  to,  all  the  commuteiB  that  would  be 
going  downtown  to  the  CBD  and  back  home 
during  rush  hours  would  do  so  in  comfort- 
able seats.  I 

And  even  more  Importantlw,  the  total  an- 
nual operating  cost  ai  such  la  fleet  of  buses 
would  be  In  the  general  range  of  just  the 
annual  interest  coat  alone  toi  own  the  $3  bil- 
lion rail  system. 

Public  ownership  of  any  m^ss  transit  facil- 
ity is  almost  certain  to  meaA  that  the  com- 
munity will  have  to  pay  a  sijbsldy.  Demands 
on  the  facility  for  better  and  more  service 
are  likely  to  Increase  rather  t)i&n  reduce  cost. 
So  we  must  be  prepared  to  pfiy  an  ojieratlng 
subsidy  regardless  of  the  kind  of  system  we 
choose.  But  if  we  are  going  fo  have  to  pay  a 
subsidy  then  why  shouldn't]  we  choose  the 
system  that  provides  the  bestlservlce,  requires 
the  least  amount  of  such  a  ^bsldy,  and  has 
the  greatest  flexibility  to  me«t  the  unknown 
and  changing  needs  of  the  l<iag  future.  That 
choice,  without  question,  is  jthe  bus  system 
and  perhaps  also  with  other  innovations  such 
as  those  I  have  suggested.       1 

People  can  be  sold  on  bus  transportation 
as  evidenced  by  the  Shirley  Highway  project 
in  Washington.  It  may  even  be  desirable  to 
expand  the  exclusive  bus  lane  concept  to  an 
entire  separate  bus  street  during  the  rush 
hours.  Acknowledging  thai  such  things 
are  difficult  to  enforce.  It's  even  more  difficult 
to  do  some  of  these  other  things  under  con- 
sideration such  as  depriving  ourselves  of 
needed  highway  Improvements,  or  buying  a 
real  millstone  to  hang  around  our  necks  to 
the  form  of  a  tremendously  Costly,  fixed  in- 
vestment, such  as  a  rail  network  of  the  kind 
now  contemplated.  | 

Why  do  I  so  strongly  favor!  a  highway  type 
solution  to  the  problem?  Because  in  my 
analysis  at  9l\  oi  the  facts.li  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion.  Also,  k  am  confident 
others  will  do  the  same  if  tfcey  will  but  go 
through  the  same  exercise  ahd  put  into  the 
equation  aU  of  the  facts  tha|t  those  of  us  in 
the  highway  planning  operations  have  been 
doing  for  many  years.  j 

The  highway  program  must  be  continued 
and  the  way  we  use  the  rc«ulting  highway 
network  must  be  substantially  improved. 
Diversion  of  resources  need^dfor  the  high- 
way program  to  other  partial  or  "no  solution" 
schemes  will  only  waste  our  inadeqiutte 
resources. 

During  the  last  Congress,  Jie  Administra- 
tion committed  Itself  compleltely  to  "busting 
the  highway  trust."  Their  afcn  is  to  provide 
Trust  money  tot  rail  transit  systems,  and 


goal  will  only 
to  do  it  In  the 

effort  wUl  faU 

t  the  best  ap- 

at  a  real  prob- 

ting  dlmen- 

n's  approach  Is 


their  failiu-e  to  achieve  th 
strengthen  the  determinatl< 
new  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  thi 
again  because  It  simply  is 
proach.  There  is  no  denying 
lem  exists  In  large  and 
slons.  But  the  Adminlstratl 
not  the  right  one. 

Highway  legislation  already  provides  for 
specific  assistance  to  bus  type  mass  transit, 
and  substantial  further  enlaigement  of  these 
authorizations  is  advocated  *y  all  of  the  so- 
called  highway  interest  groups. 

The  notion  that  rail  transit  Is  cheap  pub- 
lic transportation  is  widespread  but  totally 
erroneous.  In  fact,  it  is  ab*ut  three  times 
more  costly  than  normal  bus-  type  mass  tran- 
sit and  about  the  same  cos;  as  the  typical 
auto  commuter  cost.  And  th  it  cost  Includes 
car  ownership,  gas,  insurance  and  parking 
charges,  even  with  less  than  two  persons  in 
the  car. 

Of  course,  in  those  half-do^n  cities  where 
rail  networks  already  exist,  common  sense 
requires  that  consideration  be  glvm  to  their 
continued  operation — at  least  until  or  un- 
less something  better  and  lesj  costly  is  found. 
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But  In  the  case  of  most  American  cities,  rail 
networics  cannot  effectively  nor  ecMiomlcally 
compete  with  bus  mass  transit  and  «t  th* 
same  time  meet  the  changing  character  of 
our  cities — especially  the  trending  away  from 
defense  center  city  core  areas  which  were 
typical  of  the  past  century. 

Federal  funds  already  are  available  for  as- 
sisting the  seven  rail  transit  cities  with 
UMTA  fimdlng  in  larger  amounts  than  ever 
before  provided.  And  highway  interests  have 
In  the  past  and  will  continue  In  the  future 
to  support  demonstrable  needs  for  further 
Federal  aid  for  rail  purposes. 

By  aU  means,  let  us  find  a  solution — for 
find  one  we  m«ist — and  quickly.  But  It  must 
be  a  solution  that  meets  the  test  of  overall 
effectiveness,  cost-benefit  scrutiny,  and  pub- 
Uc  acceptabUlty  by  the  majority.  Also  It  must 
be  fundable,  be  possible  of  being  made  avail- 
able quickly,  whUe  providing  a  maximum  of 
flexibility  to  meet  the  unknown  and  variable 
needs  of  the  future. 

We  cannot  allow  the  crusading  emotional- 
ism of  any  individual  group— on  either  side 
of  the  Issue — to  force  upon  the  American 
public  an  unwise  course  of  action  Just  sim- 
ply to  win  an  argument. 


CLEANER  CARS— BUT  THEY  ARE 
FROM  JAPAN.  NOT  DETROIT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
that  all  Americans  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  and  its  ef- 
fective control.  I.  therefore,  submit  for 
my  colleagues'  interest  and  information, 
two  articles — one  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  by  Harry  Whitten,  the 
other  by  Dan  Fisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — which  concern  the  achievement 
of  the  1975  air  pollution  standards  and 
the  1-year  extension  which  has  been 
gianted  by  EPA  Administrator  Wilham 
Ruckelshaus  to  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

As  director  of  the  California  statewide 
air  pollution  research  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside,  Dr. 
James  Pitts'  comments  on  the  attempts 
by  the  Detroit  manufacturers  to  meet 
these  standards  are  a  telling  indication 
of  the  commitment  by  one  sector  of  the 
public  to  achieving  cleaner  air  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetin,  Mar.  17 

1973  J 

CLEAim  Cars  F*om  Japan 

(By  Harry  Whitten) 

Detroit  automobile  manufacturers  have 
been  telling  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  this  week  that  they  cannot  meet  the 
standards  for  1975  as  set  up  In  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  major  reason  they  can't  meet  the 
standards  is  that  they  chose  the  least  promis- 
ing of  four  possible  systems,  according  to  the 
dh-ector  of  California's  Statewide  Air  Pollu- 
tion Research  Center. 

James  N.  pitts  Jr.,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  head  of  the  research  center  based  at  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  also  co- 
ordinates smog  research  work  on  other  cam- 
puses of  the  University  of  Caltfomia  system. 

He  was  In  Honolulu  for  three  days  this 
week  lectvurlng  to  classes  at  the  Unlversltv  of 
Hawaii. 
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He  eiq>lalned  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  appointed  a  committee  of  engineers 
and  scientists  to  study  if  ways  could  be  de- 
vised to  reduce  automotive  pollutants. 

The  committee  reported  that  four  systems 
showed  promise  in  meeting  the  standards  for 
1976,  which  require  automakers  to  reduce 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
by  90  per  cent,  compared  with  the  level  al- 
lowed for  1970  cars. 

The  least  promising  system  involved  use  of 
catalytic  converters,  and  this  was  the  system 
chosen  by  American  automakers. 

In  the  meantime,  two  Japanese  cars,  using 
other  systems,  have  shown  they  can  meet  the 
1975  standards  and  can  almost  meet  the  1976 
standards,  which  provide  tor  reductitm  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  In  emissions. 

The  Honda,  using  a  stratified  charge  en- 
gine, doesn't  need  a  catalyst.  It  succesfuUy 
passed  the  50.000  mUe  test,  Pitts  said. 

The  Mazda,  with  a  Wankel  engine,  used  a 
thermal  reactor  and  also  met  the  1976  stand- 
ards. 

The  fourth  sjrstem  In  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  committee  report  involves  the  diesel 
engme;  1976  standards  can  also  be  met  with 
it,  Pitts  said. 

"If  the  two  Japanese  cars  can  meets  the 
standards  now,  why  can't  American  cars?" 
Pitts  asked. 

He  said  that  fuel  economy  with  a  catalyst 
is  very  poor,  and  this  also  should  be  a  major 
consideration. 

Ford  and  General  Motors  representatives 
told  the  EPA  on  Monday  that  there  would  be 
a  marketmg  "catastrophe"  if  they  are  forced 
to  Install  the  catalytic  converter  devices  on 
their  1976  models. 

On  Tuesday,  a  Chrysler  engineer  said  that 
out  of  a  total  of  20  test  cars,  eight  had  con- 
verters that  had  melted  or  otherwise  disinte- 
grated in  less  than  25,000  miles;  at  the  end  of 
26,000  miles,  only  one  of  the  20  test  vehicles 
stUl  met  poUution  control  standards. 

Chrysler  officials  followed  OM  and  Ford  In 
asking  EPA  to  postpone  the  1976  standards 
for  one  year.  S.  L.  Terry,  Chrysler's  vice  presi- 
dent for  environmental  and  safety  relations, 
told  EPA  that  if  given  a  year's  respite, 
Chrysler  would  lobby  Congress  to  change  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act. 

"Chrysler  gave  away  Its  game  plan  by  say- 
ing it  win  try  to  change  the  law,"  Pitts  said. 
"That's  exactly  what  I'm  afraid  of." 

He  said  a  year's  delay  in  enforcing  the 
clean  air  standards  could  be  accepted  if  It 
would  result  In  a  better  system,  but  there  is 
no  assurance  of  that. 

He  said  he  doesn't  want  to  see  a  major  dis- 
location in  the  U.S.  automaking  industry 
that  would  cause  loss  of  many  Jobs  but  "the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  something  better" 
from  the  car  makers. 

Pitts  said  he  Is  certain  that  automobile 
emissions  will  be  controUed  In  time  and 
pomted  to  control  systems  that  have  caused 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  levels  to 
drop  in  South  California. 

He  warned  that  technology  can  only  do  so 
much  and  that  pollution  control  Involves 
land  management,  economics,  population 
planning  and  many  other  things. 

"If  we  reduce  pollution  by  60  per  cent 
and  double  the  population,  we  are  worse  off 
than  before,"  he  said. 

The  research  center  he  heads  In  Riverside 
is  the  oldest  air  pollution  laboratory  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  set  up  In  1961. 
It  employs  about  90  people,  including  40  on 
the  technical  staff. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star  BuUetln  &  Advertiser 
(Honolulu),  Mar.  18,  1973] 

By  Three  Foreign  Companies — Auto 

Antipollution  Solved 

(By  Dan  Fisher) 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

which  has  spent  much  of  its  brief  life  trying 

to  prod  the  automobUe  industry  into  meeting 
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stringent  1975  antipollution  standards,  has 
a  tough  new  problem  because  it  has  suc- 
ceeded— at  least  In  part. 

TtiiM  manufacturers  have  shown  they 
can  get  the  Job  done. 

You  would  think  EPA  would  be  deUghted 

and  it  would  be  if  the  manufacturers  were 
named  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler. 

But  Instead  they're  named  Honda,  Toyo 
Kogyo.  and  Daimler-Benz — end  that  puts 
both  Etetrolfs  big  three  and  EPA  behind  the 
3-baU. 

Detroit's  giant  auto  firms  say  they  can't 
switch  to  new  engines  in  time,  aren't  Inclined 
to  do  so  even  if  they  co\Ud,  and  that  they 
want  more  time  to  develop  the  expensive 
gadgetry  needed  to  make  their  present  power- 
plants  conform. 

Oovemment  clean  air  experts  and  many 
scientists  agree  It's  too  Ute  for  an  engine 
switch  by  1976,  but  they  also  see  Detroit's 

clean  air  approach  as  a  poor  compromise 

one  that  will  add  unnecessarily  to  car  prices, 
increase  maintenance  costs,  decrease  per- 
formance, and  boost  fuel  consumption. 

They'd  like  to  see  Detroit  commit  itself  to 
a  better  approach,  even  if  tt  would  take 
more  time,  but  they're  afraid  that  even  if 
EPA  granu  the  Industry  more  time,  Detroit 
will  continue  on  Its  present  course  and  any 
real  solution  to  the  problem  will  be  simply 
postjKxned. 

It  all  adds  up  to  what  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  described  as  a  "major 
quandary." 

The  quandary  could  turn  Into  a  stalemate, 
particularly  if  nothing  new  comes  out  of  a 
set  of  EPA  hearings  held  In  Washington  this 
past  week.  Their  purpose:  to  determine 
whether  Detroit  should  be  granted  an  extra 
year  to  meet  1975  auto  antipollution  require, 
ments.  The  agency's  decision  is  expected  by 
April  11. 

There's  also  the  matter  of  those  three  auto 
companies  with  the  exotic  names. 

Government  testa  indicate  that  Honda 
Toyo  Kogyo,  and  Daimler-Benz  can  not  only 
meet  the  1975  deadline,  but  do  so  without 
most  of  the  adverse  side  effects  cited  for 
Detroit's  approach. 

But  collectively,  they  can  produce  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  caw  Americana  buy 
every  year.  Even  if  they  could  supply  enough 
cars,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems would  turn  into  a  crashing  disaster. 
Two  of  the  companies  are  Japanese  and  the 
third  is  German. 

Japan's  Honda  is  better  known  for  its 
motorcycles  than  its  cars,  but  In  December. 
EPA  reported  that  three  Honda  automobiles 
equipped  with  a  new  type  of  engine  not 
only  met  the  1975  standards,  but  "achieved 
lower  emission  levels  than  any  other  gaso- 
line fueled  engine  without  add-on  control 
devices)  ever  tested  by  EPA." 

Honda  calls  Its  powerplant  a  "Compound 
Vortex  Controlled  Combustion"  (CVCC)  en- 
gine, and  says  it  wUl  be  introduced  In  Japan 
next  year  and  In  the  United  States  by  1975 
It  is  called  a  "stratified  charge"  engine  In 
which  the  alr-fuel  mixture  tends  to  form 
in  layers  in  the  cylinder.  The  result  is  said 
to  be  more  efficient  combustion. 

Toyo  Kogyo  Is  the  Japanese  manufacturer 
of  rotary  engine  Mazdas  already  sold  In  the 
United  States.  Earlier  this  month,  EPA  re- 
ported that  two  prototype  1975  Toyo  rotaries 
also  passed  preliminary  government  tests. 

Germany's  Daimler-Benz  makes  Mercedes 
automobUes.  One  model  already  sold  in 
America— the  220— has  a  diesel  engine  which 
"met  the  requirements  for  1975  easily"  when 
tested  repeatedly  at  low  mUeage  by  EPA.  In 
the  United  States,  diesel  engines  are  more 
familiar  as  truck  power-plants,  but  General 
Motors  also  offers  an  Opel  model  in  Europe 
powered  by  a  diesel. 

The  trouble  Is  these  three  manufacturen 

sell  fewer  than  1  per  cent  of  all  cars  now 

purchased  every  year  In  the  United  States. 

The  manufacturers  which  seU  the  other 
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99  per  cent  of  the  new  cars  here — the  four 
VS.  producers  and  most  Importers,  Includ- 
ing the  major  ones  (Volkswagen,  Toyota,  and 
Datsun) — opted  long  ago  for  a  different 
clean  air  approach. 

They're  trying  to  purify  a  relatively  con- 
ventional Internal  combustion  engine  with 
'add-on"  devices.  The  favored  "add-on"  sys- 
tem Is  a  catalytic  converter,  which  chemi- 
cally changes  noxious  emissions  Into  harm- 
less substances. 

EPA  thinks  such  systems  will  meet  1975 
requirements,  as  long  as  the  regulations  are 
applied  to  the  "average"  car  produced,  and 
not  mandatory  for  each  Individual  vehicle. 
(Only  Honda  would  have  a  chance  of  com- 
plying without  "averaging,"  an  EPA  report 
concluded.) 

However,  many  scientists,  Including  those 
of  the  prestlgloxis  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  say  that  use  of  such  catalysts  Is  the 
worst  possible  approach.  They  contend: 

It  would  add  at  least  $350  to  the  cost  of  a 
new  car. 

Lead-free  gasoline  Is  required  for  catalyst- 
equipped  cars,  and  a  switch  from  current 
leaded  fuels  will  cost  at  least  $1  billion  In 
new  refinery  and  distribution  equipment,  ac- 
cording to  government  estimates. 

Catalysts  aren't  very  durable,  and  if  they 
don't  work,  a  car  equipped  with  them  may 
spew  more  pollution  than  a  car  with  no 
clean-air  hardware  at  all.  Owners  will  prob- 
ably have  to  replace  catalysts  every  25,000 
miles — at  a  cost  estimated  by  one  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer of  $76  per  replacement  on  a  typical 
car. 

The  country  would  need  a  nationwide  In- 
spection network  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  NAS  scientific  report  Indicated. 

The  favored  catalysts  use  precious  metals, 
like  platlnimi,  available  mainly  in  South 
Africa.  Importing  the  materials  will  worsen 
the  XT.S.  Imbalance  of  payments. 

Catalyst-equipped  cars  will  use  up  to  30 
per  cent  more  gasoline  per  mile  than  today's 
vehicles,  putting  more  strain  on  an  already 
tight  supply  of  U.S.  energy  resources.  The 
only  solution  In  sight  will  be  to  import  more 
oil  from  the  Arab  countries,  again  adversely 
affecting  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Engine  performancie  may  deteriorate  fur- 
ther. The  NAS  report  noted  "concern  that 
poor  performance  of  such  cars  will  make 
them  unsafe  in  certain  circumstances,  for 
example,  if  the  vehicle  stalls  when  acceler- 
ating Into  fast-moving  traffic." 

With  their  unconventional  approaches, 
Honda,  Toyo  Kogyo,  and  Daimler-Benz  can 
forego  catalysts — at  least,  to  meet  I976's  re< 
quired  90  per  cent  reduction  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  carbon  monoxide. 

In  1976.  federal  standards  call  for  a  simi- 
lar reduction  In  the  third  major  auto  pol- 
lutant—oxides of  nitrogen — and  It's  still  un- 
certain if  the  three  companies  can  meet  that 
regulation  without  the  chemical  device. 

EPA  said  all  three  have  "significant  poten- 
tial" for  meeting  the  1976  standards,  how- 
ever— which  was  more  than  It  could  say  for 
anybody  else. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK. 
APRIL  22-28,    1973 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  22nd  consecutive  year, 
the  last  full  week  In  April  has  been  des- 
ignated as  Secretaries  Week.  In  1973,  the 
week  Is  April  22-28.  with  Wednesday, 
April  25,  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day. 
Secretaries  Week  was  originated  by  The 
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National  Secretaries  A  ssoclation — ^Inter- 
national— in  cooperation  with  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Conmierce,  to  honor  all 
secretaries.  The  theme  again  will  be, 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness." 

Special  committee  I  are  establishd 
throughout  NSA  to  fqrmulate  programs 
to  make  Secretaries  Week  ever  more 
meaningful  to  secretaries  and  to  the 
business  community.  In  keeping  with  the 
professional  objective  of  the  association, 
chapters  of  NSA  sponsor  special  educa- 
tional activities  such  as  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  study  groups — available  to 
members  and  nonmeiabers  alike.  Addi- 
tional recognition  is  g  ained  for  the  sec- 
retarial profession  <  luring  the  week 
through  public  app(  arances  of  NSA 
members  at  meetingi;  of  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  professioral  groups,  as  well 
as  through  open  meet  ings  for  all  secre- 
taries. 

This  then,  is  Secretaries  Week,  1973— 
a  time  for  secretarie$  to  look  back  on 
past  accomplishment^  and  ahead  to  fu- 
ture progress. 

A  letter  follows: 


National  Secketaries  W: 
The 


April  22-28, 1973 
Hrrc  HousK, 
Washington. 
National  Secretaries  ^eek  Is  a  useful  re- 
minder for  all  of  us  to  i^ognize  and  express 
our  appreciation  for  t^e  diligent  and  In- 
dustrious men  and  wonien  who  form  an  es- 
sential backbone  of  evory  organization  and 
ensure  its  efficiency  and  prder. 

It  gives  each  of  us  th^  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  intensive  preparation  of  our 
nation's  secretaries  in  sUlls  which  most  of  us 
consider  Indispensable  tf  the  performance  of 
our  dally  work. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  salute  the 
vital  role  of  the  secret!  ry  In  our  society. 

Richabd  Nqcon. 


DEATH  OP  ARIZO>A 
TOR  HAROL  3 


HON.  JOHN 


STATE  SENA- 
C.  GISS 


.  RHODES 


OF   AKIZ  }NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  a»RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apr  I  17.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  ppeaker,  the  death 
of  Arizona  State  Senaitor  Harold  C.  Giss, 
April  15,  was  a  shoc^  to  State  leaders 
and  officials  of  both  bolltlcal  parties.  A 
highly  respected  25-y;ar  veteran  of  the 
Arizona  Legislature,  t  le  Democrat  sena- 
tor's death  is  certainls  a  tragic  loss  to  the 
State. 

Senator  Giss  was  i  irst  elected  to  the 
Arizona  Legislature  i  i  1948  as  a  State 
representative.  Two  sears  later,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate,  where  he 
has  served  since  that  time.  He  was  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  ssnate  for  12  years 
imtil  the  Republican^  came  into  power 
in  1966.  Since  then,  he  has  served  as 
minority  leader. 

Harold  Giss  was  considered  a  parlia- 
mentary expert  whos<  counsel,  skill,  and 
knowledge  for  movini:  bills  through  the 
legislative  macliinery  was  sought  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democi  ats  alike.  His  pow- 
er and  ability  were  so :  'ecognized  that  the 
State  senate  was  once  Described  as  a  body 
of  men  surroimded  bs  Harold  Giss. 

His    public   service   to   Arizona   held 
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priority  over  his  privat^  business.  As  an 
Arizonan  first.  Senator  Giss  was  not 
afraid  to  criticize  his  own  party  leaders 
when  he  disagreed  with]  them.  Recently, 
he  termed  the  Democrai  party's  decision 
to  force  a  recall  election  on  Republican 
Governor  Jack  Willianis,  an  emotional 
miscarriage.  | 

His  long  experience  of  being  both  in 
the  majority  and  minority  offers  a  lesson 
in  the  legislative  procesa  In  his  words: 

The  role  of  the  minority  is  more  difficult. 
The  majority  goes  throufh  the  process  trf 
pure  power;  the  minority  Jnust  work  harder, 
study  more  diligently,  and^U  its  bUls  better. 
The  majority  can  do  with  power  what  the 
minority  must  do  with  persuasion. 

The  death  of  Senator  Harold  Giss  is  a 
personal  loss  to  me  and  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 
His  life  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  hia  death  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  State  and  Its  ]  leople. 


THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 
ENDORSES  MASS  'TRANSIT  PRO- 
POSAL I 


HON.  GLENN  M. 

OF   CALIFOR4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI 

Tuesday.  April 


lNDERSON 

lESENTATTVES 
\7.  1973 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  tHat  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  has  endorsed  my  efforts 
to  open-up  a  portion  of  the  highway 
trust  fimd  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  bus  or  rail  rapid  transit. 

This  influential  newspaper  has  time 
and  time  again  endorsed  programs  and 
policies  that  are  fiscally]  responsible,  and 
that  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country — not  justjthe  Washington 
Metropolitan  area.  And  again,  the  Star 
has  taken  a  far-sightei  position  which 
recognizes  the  need  foi  ttie  funding  of 
mass  transit  out  of  th^  Trust  Fund  in 
order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  the 
pollution-belching,  gaioline-consuming 
automobile.  J 

At  this  point,  Mr.  leaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  editoHal  appearing  in 
the  April  17,  Washington  Evening  Star 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  persuasive  argument  in  support 
of  my  proposal. 

The  article  follows: 

The  House's  TraJtsit  Test 

With  the  nation  facing  k  fuel  shortage,  on 
top  of  its  auto-exhaust  pollution  troubles, 
about  everyone  in  Congress  Is  speaking 
kindly  of  mass  transit  t3MBt  days.  But  this 
week  we'll  see  how  deep  the  commitment 
goes,  for  the  House  will  wote  a  Senate-ap- 
proved proposal  to  make  jast  a  small  portion 
of  the  highway  trust  funjd  available  for  fi- 
nancing urban  bus  and  rail  transit  systems. 

We  hope  the  House,  whk;h  refused  to  con- 
cur with  the  Senate  last!  year  on  a  similar 
plan,  will  give  Its  assent  this  time  around. 
This  won't  be  easy  for  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, especially  those  from  predomi- 
nantly rural  districts  wfajose  residents  still 
plead  for  road  improvements  that  are  jus- 
tified in  many  cases.  Therd  is  a  powerful  core 
of  resistance  to  using  the  highway  trust 
money — derived  from  levies  on  road-users — 
for  non-highway  purposes.  But  the  times  de- 
mand It.  The  trust  fund  Is  incredibly  opu- 
lent, while  the  problems  o '  swelling  auto  use 
inflict  ever-larger  social  cc  sts  that  cannot  be 
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alleviated  simply  by  building  more  highways 
with  every  last  penny  of  highway  revenues. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fund  has  a  partial 
obligation  to  other  concerns.  Cars  are  cre- 
ating much  of  the  air  pcdlutlon,  and  much 
of  the  fossil-fuel  shortage,  which  must  be 
remedied  in  large  degree  by  mass  transit.  As 
lawmakers  begin  to  appreciate  the  astonish- 
ing dimensions  of  the  country's  energy  prob- 
lem, they  should  bear  in  mind  that  five  times 
as  much  energy  is  required  to  move  a  pas- 
senger by  car  as  by  bus.  And  a  great  many 
auto  commuters  would  gladly  switch  to  pub- 
lic transit  if  adequate  service  were  available. 
Morover,  if  rural  so'eas  are  bit  by  gasoline 
shortages — as  seems  likely — It  will  be  due  In 
some  measure  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  mass 
transit,  which  forces  millions  of  urbanltes  to 
rely  excessively  on  automobiles. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  effort  to  control 
air  poUution  Is  exacting  heavier  fuel  penal- 
ties than  most  people  expected,  and  ag- 
gravating the  energy-depletion  dilemma. 
Some  observers  now  say  that  Congress 
shouldn't  have  passed  the  1970  clean-air  law 
without  launching  a  major  federal  mass- 
transit  program  at  the  same  time.  In  any 
case,  a  sizable  program  at  last  Is  getting 
underway,  and  committee-approved  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  provides  a  rather  hefty  au- 
thorization for  mass  transit.  But  there  is  too 
much  uncertainty  whether  aU  or  even  most 
of  this  money  would  ever  be  appropriated,  or 
spent  by  the  administration,  since  it  would 
have  to  come  from  the  Treasiiry's  general 
fund.  Urban  areas  desperately  need  the  as- 
surance of  being  able  to  use  a  portion  of 
their  regular  federal  highway  funds  to  help 
finance  mass  transit,  and  cover  its  operating 
losses  in  some  cases. 

To  achieve  this,  the  House  will  have  to 
approve  amendments  that  are  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  In  line  wtlh  the  Senate's  approach.  We 
hope  a  majority  in  the  House  can  summon 
the  foresight  and  determination  to  do  that. 


MRS.  RAYMOND  N.  KLASS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  are  doubting  the  commit- 
ment of  our  National  Government  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens,  it  Is  heartening  to 
hear  of  an  individual  who  has  shown  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  both  individual 
and  commimity  needs.  Mrs.  Raymond  N. 
Klass  is  one  person  who  has  devoted  her- 
self unselfishly  and  unstintingly  to  the 
service  of  her  community  and  to  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  for  all  mankind. 
Mrs.  Klass  was  honored  earlier  this 
month  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Temple  Judah,  Hadassah,  B'nai  B'rlth 
and  Sisterhood  organizations  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  the  many  contribu- 
tions Mrs.  Klass  has  made  to  society  a 
part  of  our  permanent  national  record. 
Though  her  activities  and  contributions 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  Just  a  few.  Mrs.  Klass 
is  a  founder  and  past  president  of  both 
Temple  Judah  Sisterhood  and  Hadassah 
in  Cedar  Rapids.  She  has  given  her  ef- 
forts as  a  past  president  of  the  Arthur 
School  PTA. 

Mrs.  Klass  has  also  shown  her  leader- 
ship capabilities  in  Salvation  Army  and 
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Community  Chest  drives.  She  has  sup- 
ported many  other  community  service 
organizations  in  Linn  County.  She  was 
active  on  behalf  of  women's  status  and 
the  needs  of  the  aged  before  these  be- 
came the  visible  issues  that  they  are 
today. 

This  remarkable  woman  also  foimd 
time  to  raise  two  children,  Rosanne  and 
Philip,  who  have  succeeded  in  becoming 
successful  as  authors  and  editors.  All 
citizens  of  Iowa  feel  great  pride  in  the 
many  accomplisments  and  Inspiring  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Klass. 


THE  PARMER'S  STORY 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  mounting  prices,  all  sorts  of 
statistics  are  being  offered  in  an  attempt 
to  rationalize  what  is  happening  in  the 
American  economy.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Inflation  is  fast  becoming 
our  greatest  economic  enemy  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  not  ultimately  do 
to  this  country  what  is  has  in  numerous 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

Inflation  inflicts  cruel  punishment  on 
lis  all  but  the  burden  Is  greatest  upon 
those  whose  Income  remains  virtually 
stationary,  at  a  low  rate,  while  living 
costs  continue  to  rise.  This  is  true  of 
those  who  live  on  pensions,  on  life's  sav- 
ings and  on  very  meager  wages.  Among 
those  who  work  for  a  living,  no  group  in 
our  society  has  found  the  way  any  harder 
than  the  small  farmer — those  who  oper- 
ate small  family  farms,  or  those  who  tend 
farmland  owned  by  others. 

The  burden  seems  to  be  greater  among 
those  whose  labors  cannot  yield  volume 
production  and  most  of  the  farms  in  my 
congressional  district  come  in  that  cate- 
gory. Those  are  the  people  who  produce 
relatively  small  crops  and  who  have 
found  the  pinch  of  inflation  forcing  many 
of  them  to  seek  other  means  of  earning  a 
living. 

Within  recent  days,  advertisements 
have  appeared  in  both  Wasliington  pa- 
pers, imder  the  sponsorship  of  Pen-Mar- 
Co.,  Inc.,  which  show  some  very  interest- 
ing figures  in  support  of  the  farmers' 
cause.  For  instance,  these  figures  show 
that  although  farm  income  has  risen  6 
percent  in  the  past  20  years,  overall  wages 
in  the  country  have  gone  up  over  184  per- 
cent. In  the  same  period,  the  ad  shows 
that  installment  debt  has  risen  867  per- 
cent; housing  costs,  79.6  percent;  medical 
costs,  149.7  percent;  hospital  daily  serv- 
ice, 480.8  percent;  wholesale  food  prices, 
20  percent;  retail  food  prices,  43  percent; 
and  new  car  prices,  33.2  percent. 

Compared  to  this,  all  farm  costs  have 
risen  109  percent,  although  the  farmer's 
income  has  gone  up  only  6  percent.  Farm 
taxes  have  jumped  297  percent;  farm 
labor  wages  have  gone  up  141  percent  and 
farm  machinery  prices  are  up  100  per- 
cent. 

It  is  obvious  where  this  leaves  the  man 
who  has  a  small  farm,  who  has  no  other 
source  of  income  and  who  must  pay  for 
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his  family  the  same  prices  that  his  city 
counterpart  pays  when  he  goes  to  the 
store  to  buy  such  things  as  clothes,  food 
and  other  essential  items. 

In  the  April  11  edition  of  the  Enter- 
prise, of  Stuart,  Va..  in  my  district,  there 
was  a  very  fine  article  written  by  Mr.  E. 
Lyle  Clerk,  Jr.,  in  the  letters  to  the 
editor  space  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of 
wide  attention.  In  very  cogent  terms, 
Mr.  Clark  sets  down  what  seems  to  me 
some  logic  that  the  economists  would  do 
well  to  consider.  I  would  Uke  to  include 
his  letter  herein  with  my  remarks  and 
commend  this  to  the  reading  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Enterprise,  April  11, 1973] 
Thr  Farmxr's  Stort 

Dear  EorroR:  During  the  past  20  years  the 
price  farmers  receive  has  risen  slowly,  mak- 
ing a  sizable  gain  only  in  the  past  few 
months.  But  look  what  has  happened  to  all 
the  items  the  farmer  and  his  family  must 
purchase!  I  certainly  share  the  concern  of 
these  "irate  housewives"  for  the  rise  In  food 
prices  but  who  is  to  blame?  Is  It  the  farmer, 
the  processor,  the  distributor,  or  the  grocer? 
You  can  find  people  who  blame  higher  foqjl 
prices  on  any  of  these  or  a  combination  or 
the  aforementioned  groups. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  remind  your 
readers  of  the  real  culprits  of  higher  food 
prices.  First,  let's  take  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II 
we  have  had  deficit  spending  by  our  govern- 
ment except  for  two  years.  At  this  time  over 
20  cents  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  goes  to 
pay  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  This  deficit 
spending  has  caused  inflation  to  spiral  and 
our  leaders  have  not  had  the  courage  to  take 
the  needed  measures  to  stop  It.  None  of  you 
could  spend  more  than  you  make  for  30  years, 
except  for  2  and  still  be  in  business,  yet  that 
Is  exactly  what  our  government  has  done. 

Second,  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  market.  Oxir  products  In  this  country 
have  become  too  costly  to  export  at  com- 
petitive prices.  We  are  In  serious  difficulty 
in  our  export-import  trade  balance  and  the 
dollar  has  been  devalued  twice  in  recent  years 
to  try  to  reverse  this  trend,  but  with  little 
success. 

Third,  we  have  allowed  labor  unions  to  be- 
come such  a  dominant  force  in  our  economy 
and  in  our  legislatures  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  workers'  Incentive,  and  wages  and 
other  benefits  have  risen  at  an  alarmmg 
rate. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  above  factors 
have  been  Instrumental  in  farmers  having  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  all  their 
supplies.  Items  essential  to  farming  such  els 
machinery,  milking  equipment,  sprays,  build- 
ing supplies,  steel  and  trucks  are  produced 
in  union  plants  and  each  wage  Increase  In 
those  plants  has  resulted  in  an  Increase  in 
cost  of  those  materials  to  farmers. 

The  middleman  or  processor  came  Into  the 
picture  because  the  farmer  could  no  longer 
afford  the  cost  of  distribution  and  because 
of  laws  that  were  passed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. Some  of  these  laws  were  needed,  some 
are  questionable.  Did  you  know  that  I  can- 
not sell  milk  at  my  farm?  I  can  use  it  and 
the  people  who  work  for  me  can  drink  it,  but 
I  cannot  sell  it  directly  to  you.  We  have 
federal  and  state  Inspectors  who  regularly 
visit  our  farm.  We  must  conform  to  stricter 
requirements  on  the  water  supply  that  our 
cows  drink  than  the  water  supply  that  serves 
the  residents  of  the  Town  of  Stuart. 

The  grocery  store  owner  has  also  had  to 
face  Increased  costs  to  provide  food  for  you. 
Due  to  increased  labor  costs  he  had  to  mod- 
ernize bis  store  into  a  self-service  (^>eratlon 
or  go  out  of  business.  He,  like  the  processor 
and  fanner.  Is  governed  by  stricter  laws  that 
add  to  his  costs.  One  such  law  prevents  hUn 
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from  storing  or  cutting  meat  as  a  service  to 
bis  customer  who  might  have  raised  and 
slaughtered  this  animal  on  his  farm.  Tou 
the  consumer  have  requested  your  legislators 
to  pass  these  laws.  Some  are  needed,  many 
are  questionable  and  some  are  just  plain 
Etupld,  but  all  of  them  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  groceries.  So  don't  blame  the  farmer, 
processor  or  grocer  for  them. 

Finally,  there  is  another  factor  that  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  the  consumer.  The 
average  age  of  a  farmer  is  now  about  63  and 
is  increasing  at  a  steady  rate.  The  average 
age  of  a  farm  worker  is  slightly  higher.  With 
the  long  hours,  work  that  must  be  done 
seven  days  a  week,  high  costs  and  diminish- 
ing returns,  young  people  are  not  turning 
to  farming  as  a  career.  With  the  high  invest- 
ment needed  to  begin  farming,  the  only  way 
a  young  person  can  afford  to  become  a 
farmer  is  to  inherit  a  farm,  as  I  did  or  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  has  no  sons. 

I  would  suggest  you  people  who  are  "boy- 
cotting meat"  and  sure  concerned  about  food 
prices,  take  a  long  hao-d  look  at  the  prob- 
lema  facing  these  people  who  are  working 
seven  days  a  week  to  produce  this  food  for 
you.  You  shoxild  be  very  concerned  about 
this  average  age  of  farmers.  In  10  years  who 
Is  going  to  be  producing  enough  food  to 
feed  a  nation  with  a  growing  population  such 
as  ours?  All  signs  point  to  a  food  shortage 
In  thla  country  by  that  time.  If  you  people 
think  that  your  food  prices  are  high  now, 
what  will  they  be  in  10  years,  that  is,  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  walk  into  a 
store  and  purchase  them  without  having  to 
stand  in  line  for  certain  items  or  have  them 
rationed? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  I  pointed 
out  some  conditions  that  are  adversely  af- 
fecting farmers.  Rather  than  a  boycott  of 
meat  you  could  better  expend  your  energy  by 
doing  all  you  can  to  correct  the  abuses  of  our 
economic  system  before  the  farmers  are  dead 
or  retired  and  their  farms  have  been  dis- 
mantled. If  these  abuses  of  ovir  economic 
system  are  not  changed,  virithln  10  years 
there  will  not  be  many  of  us  left. 

This  letter  may  sound  cynical  to  some  of 
you  and  pessimistic  to  others.  It  Is  an  honest 
effort  on  my  part  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  I  enjoy 
the  Independence  of  making  my  own  4ecl- 
stonB,  of  seeing  young  calves  grow  into 
mature  cows  and  seeding  and  harvesting 
crops  In  spite  of  the  long  hours.  This  letter 
Is  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  serious  condi- 
tion oxir  country  faces  with  Its  food  supply. 
I  Invite  any  of  you  readers  to  visit  my  farm 
and  I  will  gladly  share  my  information  that 
will  enable  you  to  see  the  problems  facing  us. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Ltle  Clark,  Jr. 
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TORRINGTON,  CONN.,  GIRL  SCOUT 
SELECTED  FOR  MEXICAN  TRIP 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNicecncTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  Sixth  District  in  Connecticut  are 
proud  of  Miss  Patricia  Beyer,  a  Torring- 
ton  resident,  who  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  12  Girl  Scouts  in  the  United  States 
to  take  a  Scout-sponsored  trip  to  Mexico. 

Patricia  has  been  a  Girl  Scout  for  10 
years.  She  is  now  both  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  senior  troop  and  repre- 
sents all  senior  Girl  Scouts  on  the  Con- 
necticut Council  Board.  Throughout  her 
experience  as  a  Scout,  she  has  proven 
herself  to  be  not  only  a  strong  leader  but 
also  a  truly  considerate  person. 


Patricia  attends  T<±-rlngton  High 
School.  She  is  an  excellent  student  and 
an  active  participant  in  many  school 
clubs  and  functions  rafiglng  from  the 
school  band  to  the  Spaniih  club  of  which 
she  is  president. 

She  does  not,  howeve  •,  limit  her  ac- 
tivities to  those  of  the  school  and  the 
Scouts.  She  has  done  extensive  work 
with  the  YWCA  and  the  underprivileged 
children  in  her  hometown.  It  is  the  to- 
tally unselfish  attitude  ivith  which  she 
imdertakes  these  special  efforts  that 
demonstrate  a  sincere  d€  sire  to  help  oth- 
ers. Patricia  has  the  ri  re  combination 
of  talent,  gregariousnesa  and  generosity 
that  makes  her  a  credit  to  her  town  and 
to  the  Girl  Scouts.  We  ate  delighted  that 
Patricia  now  has  this  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity which  she  so  thoroughly  deserves. 
We  know  that  her  trip  tp  Mexico  will  be 
a  splendid  experience. 
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HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAM  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  lESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April   \7 ,  1973 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  ihtrodice  our  distin- 
guished colleague  fron,  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  when  he  spol  e  last  weekend 
during  Law  Day  ceremonies  at  Cimiber- 
land  Law  School  of  Saniford  University 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  city  which  It 
is  my  privilege  to  reprei  ent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Cumberland  was  estailished  in  1847, 
more  than  125  years  igo,  and  Is  the 
largest  law  school  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Included  amongj  its  many  dis- 
tinguished graduates  .  are  numerous 
members  of  the  Federal!  and  State  judi- 
ciary, including  Justiceaj  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  United  States,  6tate  Governors, 
several  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  i>ublic  officials  at 
all  levels.  Included  in  this  year's  gradu- 
ating class  is  John  Rhodes'  fine  son, 
Tom. 

I  believe  our  colleague's  thought  pro- 
voking message  on  our 
controversy  will  be  of 
Member   of   Congress 
every  American  and  I 
with: 
Address  bt  REPRESENTATXlrE  Rhodes  From 
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ability  to  view  a  factual  sitvi 
tify  and  address  the  pivotal 
Congress,  as  a  collective  bod^ 
dergo  such  testing  or  trainlr 
often  has  a  great  deal  of 
through  a  problem  situation  | 
the  cause. 

Case  In  point: 

We  are  all  hearing  a  lot 
ments  and  the  resulting  coi 
tween  Congress  and  the  Whi^ 
the  impounding  of  funds. 

It  all  goes  together  to  pr 
situation,  in  which  Congress  : 
to  Identify  the  real  problem. 

Capitol  HIU  has  turned  Ir 
highfalutln  talk  about 
balances  provided  by  the  Co 
volume  of  the  charges  has  be 
a  few  fanatical  disciples,  bxft  what  we  are 
bearing  is  really  nothing  mote  than  a  replay 
of  the  spendlng-llmlt  debate  of  the  closing 
hours  of  the  last  Congress.      1 

Congress  agreed  then  that  there  was  an 
Importsmt  job  to  do — limit  spending.  It  also 
became  clear  that  bound  by  Its  current  pro- 
cedural deficiencies.  Congress  is  entirely  In- 
capable of  doing  that  job.  Blit  the  majority 
leadership  In  Congress  Inslstdd  that  In  cn-der 
to  protect  Its  prerogatives  It  had  to  prevent 
the  Executive  from  taking  ttie  required  ac- 
tion. Now,  I  submit  that  In  a  whole  encyclo- 
pedia of  citations  from  the  Founding 
Fathers,  you  will  not  find  onis  of  them  which 
upholds  so  childish  a  position. 

The  squabble  that  has  developed  between 
the  two  branches  of  government  reminds  me 
of  the  little  boy  who  was  atked  If  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  budget,  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "it  means  a  family  qu&nel." 

Just  as  In  many  other  qliarrels,  a  fit  of 
Congressional  pique  Is  hidlni  the  central  Is- 
sue and  Impairs  the  poseibllfty  of  effectively 
straightening  out  the  problem. 

Certainly  the  erosion  of  Congressional 
power  Is  no  trifling  matter.  The  trend  defi- 
nitely is  disturbing.  Clearly,!  no  administra- 
tion can  be  left  entirely  to  pts  own  devices, 
unchecked  by  other  official  scrutiny.  Just  as 
clearly.  Congress  Is  apparently  unequipped 
or  unwilling  to  supervise  th«  activities  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  But  the  nolnt  Is  that  the 
source  of  this  erosion  Is  not  Executive  power- 
lust  but  Legislative  IrrespoE^ibillty. 

If  you  listen  to  the  cries  ceding  from  Con- 
gress you  would  believe  the  President's  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Is  frustrating  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  It  Is  further  beuig  charged  that 
the  Executive  Is  substitutlnf 
for  the  judgment  of  Congrea 

I  submit  to  you,  if  there  lii 
felt  in  our  budgetary  crisis,  1^ 
who  try  to  flgvire  out  exactly  i 
of  Congress"  is.  As  a  matter  off  simple  logic.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  th  s  Executive  can- 
not substitute  his  judgmen  ;  for  judgments 
Congress  never  makes. 

Perhaps  this  will  surprlas  you,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Congress  never  i  lakes  a  rational 
decision  as  to  whether  the  o  !)eratlon8  of  the 
Government  are  to  be  deflationary  or  In- 
flationary. Congress  at  no  p<  Int  In  Its  delib- 
erations addresses  the  ques  ;ion  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  balanced  or  unbalanced 
budget.  Nor  does  Congress  ei  er  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  to  propose  higher  taxes  or  let 
the  Government  operate  at  a  deficit.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  Congress  never  i  aakes  a  decision 
as  to  whether  Its  fiscal  actli  Itles  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  dollar  in  inte  'national  money 
markets,  or  in  its  acceptabil  ty  at  home. 

Clearly  these  are  declsioni  which  have  to 
be  made  by  somebody.  Since  Congress  doesn't 
make  them,  the  President  does  It  and  has 
done  It  for  years. 

There  Is  no  question  aboiit  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  control  spend  Ing  If  it  has  the 
will  to  do  so.  It  has  absolut !  authority  over 
revenues  and  spending;  not  c  ne  penny  can  be 
spent  unless  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  trouble  is — Congress  1:  as  been  author- 
izing and  appropriating  spending  authority 
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with  an  abandon  that  is  far  beyund  cither 
our  capacity  or  willingness  to  pay,  except 
through  borrowing.  Spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Congressional  procedures  provide  no  way 
to  determine  the  level  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures that  are  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  country,  economically  and 
socially. 

Congress  does  not  address  the  point  of 
priorities,  either  assxuning  that  It  Is  not 
necessary,  or  that  somebody — namely,  the 
President — will  do  It. 

By  faUing  to  do  so.  Congress  has  abandoned 
Its  authority  and  abdicated  its  responsibility. 

In  1921,  Congress  passed  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  making  it  the  President's 
responsibility  to  submit  the  spending  re- 
quests of  the  Executive  departments  and 
agencies.  The  President  combines  these 
spending  requests  with  the  estimates  of  ex- 
pected revenues,  and  sends  the  budget  to 
Congress  each  January. 

Once  the  President's  expenditure  budget 
Is  submitted.  Congressmen  make  speeches 
about  it.  but  most  of  Congress  and  most  of 
the  committees  then  Ignore  the  expenditure 
budget.  What  happens  is  this — 

Congress  starts  to  work  on  the  President's 
expenditure  budget. 

It  assigns  the  various  parts  of  the  budget 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  Its 
subconunlttees.  The  individual  subcommit- 
tees usually  work  for  several  months,  review- 
ing, analyzing,  and  finally  recommending  an 
appropriation  level  for  the  parts  of  the 
budget  within  their  jurisdiction.  When  the 
subcommittees  complete  their  work — and  I 
want  you  to  realize  they  do  not  finish  at  the 
same  time — their  report  is  made  to  the  fuU 
Committee  which.  In  turn,  reports  the  ap- 
proved bill  for  Floor  action. 

Individual  approprUtlon  bUls  approved  by 
the  House  are  then  referred  to  the  Senate, 
which  then  sends  them  through  the  Sen- 
ate's committee  process. 

If  the  Senate  makes  no  change  In  the 
House-approved  bUl,  then  It  is  sent  on  to  the 
President  for  signature.  If  the  Senate  has 
amended  the  House  bUl,  the  differences  must 
be  worked  out  In  a  conference  committee; 
then  the  compromise  must  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  before  being  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  work  done  by  the  various  committees 
In  Individual  appropriations  areas  Is  general- 
ly good  work.  But  It  U  fragmented— the  com- 
mittees deal  with  only  one  part  of  the  budget 
at  a  time.  The  House  as  a  whole  and  then 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  only  deal  with  one 
part  of  the  budget  at  a  time — no  one  looks  at 
the  total  picture.  In  fact,  there  is  currently 
no  structural  way  for  Congress  to  watch  ef- 
fectively what  the  total  appropriations  add 
up  to. 

So  you  see.  Congress'  current  approach  to 
fiscal  matters  is  confused  and  uncoordinated. 
You've  heard  that  a  camel  is  a  horse  made 
by  a  committee.  Well,  the  result  of  the  Con- 
gressional review  of  fiscal  matters  is  not  a 
budgetary  stallion,  but  a  broken  down, 
camel-like  unicorn. 

What  we  have  Is  not  an  Impoundment 
crisis.  What  we  have  is  the  pathetic  sight  of 

a  branch  of  our  government — the  Congress 

flaying  about,  spewing  out  political  press  re- 
leases and  strangling  in  its  own  procedural 
red  tape.  Congress  never  addresses  the 
fimdamental  budgetary  questions. 

This  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Legtelatlve  Branch,  it  is 
because  of  our  own  chaotic  rules  and 
processes. 

Congress'  Inability  to  define  economic 
priorities  has  forced  the  President  to  take 
the  long  fiscal  view.  After  all,  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate  said, 
"If  the  Congress  can't  add,  the  Executive 
must  subtract."  This  Is  the  essential  case  for 
Presidential  Impoundment  of  funds.  It  Is 
also  the  reason  why  Congress  must  cease  the 
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chorus  of  agonized  screams  over  the  frus- 
tration of  Congressional  Intent  and  related 
political  rhetoric. 

The  need  for  Impoundments  Is  dictated  by 
Congressional  errors.  And  let's  not  forget 
the  political  reality  that  the  current  Im- 
poundment "issue"  is  being  presented  by  a 
Congress  which  Is  not  aligned  with  the  Party 
In  the  White  House.  The  cries  of  "one  man 
rule"  and  "royalty"  in  the  White  House  come 
from  a  Party  seeking  headlines,  a  Party  seek- 
ing a  national  constituency. 

Congressional  PR  is  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  current  $8.7  billion  Impoundment 
level  is  unprecedented  and  that  most  of  these 
impounded  funds  are  comprised  of  money 
from  the  area  of  human  resources. 

The  fact  is.  Impoundments  at  the  end  of 
January  comprised  a  smaller  share  of  total 
expected  outlays  than  for  any  fiscal  year 
since  1960.  Currently  3.5  percent  of  the  budg- 
et Is  being  withheld.  This  is  equal  to  only 
62  percent  of  the  average  level  of  impound- 
ments relative  to  total  outlays  for  the  past 
decade.  President  Kennedy  withheld  about  8 
percent  of  the  budget  In  1961. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  cut  back  fed- 
eral spending  by  J5.3  bUlion  in  order  to  meet 
the  Inflationary  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
And  President  Johnson's  cutbacks  were  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  housing  and  urban 
development,  education,  agricultiire,  and 
health  and  welfare.  Yet  now.  If  you  listen 
to  the  screams  and  hollers  of  President 
Nixon's  attackers,  you  would  hear  that  in  an 
unprecedented  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
the  President  is  impounding  funds  in  order 
to  eliminate  scores  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  and  social  welfare  programs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that,  contrary 
to  the  impression  that  has  been  created  pub- 
licly, large-scale  withholding  of  appropriated 
funds  has  not  occurred  in  the  areas  of  hu- 
man resources.  Impoundments  in  the  areas  of 
community  development  and  housing,  edu- 
cation and  manpower,  health  and  income- 
security  amount  to  only  9  percent  of  total 
Impoundments. 

You  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Im- 
poundment is  not  a  new  practice.  It  was  not 
even  started  by  the  Democratic  Presidents 
of  the  early  Sixties.  It  has  been  imi>osed  upon 
the  appropriations  process  of  every  President 
in  my  memory.  I  weU  remember  the  cele- 
brated fight  between  the  late  President  Harry 
Truman  and  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
concerning  the  size  of  the  Air  Force.  In  that 
instance,  the  Congress  appropriated  funds, 
and  the  Executive  Impounded  them.  I  think 
in  that  Instance  It  Is  also  well  to  note  that 
Impoundment  came  as  a  result  of  a  Presi- 
dential disagreement  with  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  size  of  the  Air  Force,  and  not 
because  the  Executive  felt  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  would  hurt  the  economy, 
cause  an  unbalanced  budget,  or  hurt  the  dol- 
lar on  the  monetary  markets.  In  other  words, 
Harry  Truman  frustrated  the  expressed  and 
clear  will  of  Congress  much  more  than  Rich- 
ard Nixon  ever  has. 

Nevertheless,  with  an  eye  to  the  media, 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  screaming  as  if 
gored  by  a  penny-pinching  bull.  Instead, 
they  would  be  well-advised  to  put  our  legis- 
lative house  in  order.  Until  we  get  a  handle 
on  the  piecemeal,  fragmented,  narrow  and  in- 
efficient fiscal  processes  of  Congress,  we  can- 
not even  make  a  rational  decision  as  to 
whether  Impoundments  are  necessary  or  not. 
Without  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  Congress  jeop- 
ardizes the  programs  It  establishes  and  di- 
rects the  Executive  to  carry  out. 

Congress  must  devise  a  procedure  whereby 
it  establishes  a  legislative  spending  celling 
for  each  fiscal  year,  and  means  to  keep  an 
accurate  accounting  of  how  Congressional  aip- 
proprlations  measure  up  against  that  estab- 
lished celling.  And,  if  Congress  rationally  de- 
cides it  necessary  to  exceed  the  ceiling,  it 
must  work  out  a  method  of  increasing  Its 
revenues  to  pay  for  those  increases. 
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Fortunately,  Congressional  procedures  for 
handling  matters  outside  the  fiscal  area  are 
not  quite  so  confused  and  blfvircated.  There- 
fore, Congress  has  a  means  to  deal  more 
effectively  In  those  areas.  Currently  several 
things  are  being  considered  In  committees 
which  will  affect  the  Judicial  Branch,  and 
are  thus,  of  interest  and  direct  concern  to 
the  legal  profession. 

Late  last  year,  as  I'm  sure  you  are  aware, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  released  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence.  These  Rules  em- 
bodied the  most  sweeping  rule  changes  to 
come  from  the  Court  since  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  Now  those  Rules  of 
Evidence  are  before  Congress  for  review. 

Congress  Is  having  to  address  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  raised,  including  privileges 
we  are  all  famiUar  with.  Should,  as  the  new 
Rules  state,  the  husband-and-wlfe  privilege 
be  limited  to  criminal  cases?  Should  the  doc- 
tor-patient privilege  be  abandoned?  Should 
a  wider  use  of  hearsay  evidence  be  admitted? 

In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  these 
questions  are  being  thoroughly  studied  In 
the  sequence  presented  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  seventh  subcommittee  session  on 
this  took  place  this  last  Monday.  The  Chair- 
man hopes  to  have  his  report  ready  Ui  July. 

Another  very  substantial  reform  before 
Congress  Is  the  pending  legislation  designed 
to  revise  federal  criminal  law  and  the  juris- 
diction of  federal  district  courts.  Essential- 
ly, this  proposal  stems  from  the  1971  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
Commission's  report,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  special  section  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prepare  legislation,  and  thu  has 
been  done. 

Currently,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  studying  this  legislation  and  its 
effects  on  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction,  cul- 
pabiUty,  compUclty,  legal  defenses,  and  sen- 
tenclng. 

Of  course.  Congress  U  also  taking  a  serious 
look  at  the  substantive  criminal  law  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

The  President  has  requested  Congress  to 
reorganize  the  federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort against  drug  abuse  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
an  American  Bar  Association  task  force,  and 
the  Drug  Abuse  CouncU.  Congress  is  looking 
to  centralize  responslbUltles  now  vested  in 
nine  different  agencies  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

We  are  also  looking  to  establish  more  real- 
istic criminal  provisions  for  drug  offenders. 

We  are  attempting  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion with  legislation  which  would  establish 
mandatory  minimum  terms  of  Imprisonment 
for  those  convicted  of  trafficking  in  heroin 
or  morphine  or  of  possession  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  narcotics.  The  bill  would  also 
restrict  pretrial  release  to  cases  where  the 
court  found  that  release  of  those  charged 
with  trafficking  in  heroin  or  morphine  would 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  persons  or  property 
of  others  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  re- 
lease  pending   sentencing   or   appeal. 

Clearly,  all  these  are  matters  that  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.  Congress 
will  not  act  hastily — and  I  am  hopeful  the 
result  wiU  be  legislation  that  assists  the 
Judicial  Branch,  and  the  legal  profession 
as  they  continue  efforts  to  assure  justice  to 
our  citizens. 

You  are  future  members  of  the  Bar.  As 
such,  you  will  be  officers  of  the  court.  The 
court  system  is  badly  In  need  of  dedicated 
professionals  In  the  private  practice — men 
and  women  who  remember  their  responsibil- 
ity as  officers  of  the  court. 

I  am  svire  you  will  enter  the  practice  with 
high  standards  and  great  zeal.  Keep  your 
enthusiasm  and  perspective.  The  service  of 
dedicated  practitioners  Is  the  basis  of  our 
system  of  justice.  It  depends  on  you. 
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CENSUS  DATA  AND  TITLE  I  ESEA— 
INACCURACY  COMPOUNDED 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINHESOTA 

;     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  was  passed,  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  bill  was  title  I,  designed  to 
distribute  funds  to  schools  with  children 
from  low  income  families  with  special 
educational  needs.  The  established  basis 
for  Identifying  the  schools  with  a  con- 
centration of  these  children  was  the  use 
of  1960  census  data.  Unfortunately,  the 
census  data  provided  a  number  of  built- 
in  problems. 

Census  data  become  obsolete  very 
quickly,  especially  in  relation  to  relatively 
small  geographic  units  such  as  counties 
or  cities  as  compared  to  States  or  regions. 
Even  now  1960  census  data  are  still  being 
used  to  distribute  title  I  allotments  be- 
cause the  1970  census  figures  were  not 
available  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  means  that  the  1960  figures 
are  now  14  years  out  of  date. 

The  ceiling  of  $2,000  used  to  define  a 
poverty  level  family  Is  no  longer  an  ac- 
ceptable poverty  level  figure.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  figure  for  1970  census 
data  would  mean  that  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  come  to  rely  on  title 
I  money  would  lose  much  of  their  fund- 
ing, since  many  of  their  poverty  families 
make  more  than  $2,000  per  year. 

I  believe  that  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding money  to  assist  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  cannot  be  minimized.  For 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  H.R.  5163, 
the  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren's Act  of  1973,  which  would  distrib- 
ute title  I  money  not  on  the  basis  of 
economic  need  but  on  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational need.  Educational  need  would 
be  established  by  the  administration  of 
national  criterion-referenced  tests  in  the 
areas  of  reading  and  mathematics  to  a 
sample  of  children  aged  5  to  17.  These 
tests  would  provide  a  direct  measure  of 
educational  need  that  cross-cuts  eco- 
nomic levels.  While  many  children  whose 
families  are  economically  poor  are  edu- 
cationally needy,  there  are  also  large 
numbers  of  children  who  are  not  from 
economically  deprived  homes  who  have 
critical  educational  needs. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  5163,  which  is 
designed  to  amend  the  existing  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  I  raised  the  problems  in  using 
census  data  to  distribute  title  I  money 
that  I  have  just  reviewed.  Since  then 
I  have  encountered  yet  another  weakness 
in  the  use  of  census  data  to  determine 
the  number  of  children  from  poverty 
families. 

By  the  Census  Bureau's  own  estimates 
the  population  groups  which  tend  to  be 
undercoimted  in  the  census  most  fre- 
quently are  those  in  innercity  areas  and 
isolated  nu'al  areas.  This  would  neces- 
sarily include  a  large  nxmiber  of  minority 
group  members  and  low-income  white 
families.  The  following  chart  graphically 
illustrates  the  percentage  of  underenu- 
meration  by  age,  sex,  and  color  in  the 
1960  census. 
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the  use  of  census  data  Is  almost  ironic. 
The  very  measure  designea  to  insure  a 
fair  and  equal  distribution  of  money  in- 
sures an  unfair  and  imequa  distribution 
of  funds. 

An  article  in  the  Washin  gton  Post  on 
Dec«nber  26,  1972  discu.ss(  s  this  prob- 
lem of  undercount  for  wel  are  cases  as 
it  affects  the  distributioi]  of  Federal 
revenue-sharing  money.  I  think  it 
clearly  illustrates  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  for  ESEA  title  I  as  well  as  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  The  article 
follows : 

U.S.  Census  Miscount  1  s  Claimzd 
(By  Michael  J.  SnlETen) 

New  York  Dec.  26. — Cit;  officials  and 
Rand  Corp.  researchers  claUred  today  that 
the  V£.  Census  undercounted  the  number  of 
welfare  cases  In  New  York  (^Ity  by  39  per 
cent,  which  could  cost  the  city  some  federal 
revenue-sharing  money.  A  Ratid  official  said 
the  error  probably  was  repeated  In  other 
cltios. 

A  report  by  the  New  York  Icity-Rand  In- 
stitute also  said  the  census  unjdercounted  to- 
tal welfare  payments  for  the  ; 
cent.  The  Institute  Is  a  nonp 
tion  founded  by  the  city  and  : 
study  city  problems. 

"There's  a  good  chance  th^t  census  data 
are  significantly  vmderestlmat^ng  the  number 
of  pKX>r  families  and  poor  IncVvlduals  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  country,  and  as  a  result  they 
would  be  short-changed  In  federal  aid,"  said 
Edward  Blum,  Institute  vice  president. 

New  York  City  now  gets  just  over  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  In  federal  revenue!  sharing,  based 
in  part  on  census  data  about  Its  overaU  piop- 
ulatlon  and  percentage  of  poo  r  people. 

"A  very  crude  estimate  wou  Id  be  that  New 
York  City  could  lose  between.  110  million  and 
$40  million  each  year  in  revei  ue  sharing  be- 
cause of  this  error,"  Blum  said,  "but  It  has 
to  be  a  crude  estimate  becauie  the  Treasury 
says  It  has  changed  the  published  formulas 
and  won't  teU  us  the  chan{  es.  But  we  do 
know  it  contains  a  bonus  for  added  popula- 
tion and  a  bonus  for  mere  low-Income 
people." 

Dr.  Bernard  R.  Gilford,  piesldent  of  the 
Institute,  said  that  in  addition  to  revenue 
sharing,  money  from  the  Mcdel  Cities  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  Economic  C>pix>rtunity 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  could  be  affected  by 
be  added,  "If  undM-coiuitlng 
ts  significant  there  could  also  be  an  Impact 
on  legislative  redlstricting. 

"Either  the  Bureau  of  the 
failed  to  locate  some  welfare  recipients  be' 
cause  they  were  too  mobile,  or  pec^Ie  on 
welfare  failed  to  tell  the  ce  isus  they  were 
on  welfare  in  1969,"  said  Pe^r  Rydell,  who 
conducted  the  study. 

Comparing  adjusted  data 


from  the  city's 
Human  Resources  Admlnlstr  ition  and  from 
the  1970  census,  the  institute  found  the  cen- 
sus concluded  there  were  191,000  welfare 
cases  In  1969  to  which  the  city  paid  out 
roughly  $520  million  while  tie  city  Depart 
ment  of  Social  Services  ha^ 
cases  on  Its  rolls  and  paid 
$883  million  in  that  year. 

As  evidence  the  error  mlghlt  have  been  re 
peated  elsewhere,  Blum  cite  I  a  letter  from 
Census   Bureau   Director   Ge  )rge   H 
commenting  on  a  draft  repoi  t.  Brown  wrote 
that  a  study  by  a  census  researcher  showed 
the  census  estimate  of  total 
In  many  states  to  be  oS  by 
per  cent,  Blum  said. 

Census  officials  were  not  imjnedlately  avail- 
able today  to  comment  on  tpe  institute  re- 
port. 

I  am  in  no  way  suggeiting  that  the 
undercount  figures  reflect  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Consus  Bureau  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Especially  in  the  1970  cen- 
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sus  the  special  efforts  they  made  to  sedE 
out  and  cotint  Inner-city  residents  and 
isolated  rural  citizens  were  herculean. 


WHY  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
HAS  FAILED 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  concerned  about  the  President's 
plans  for  phasing  out  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
is  on  the  proper  course,  tind  some  work 
being  done  in  my  district  proves  that 
worthwhile  programs  serving  the  poor 
can  be  retained,  while  bureaucratic  over- 
head is  abolished. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Daniel  L.  Hall, 
presently  is  working  at  OEO  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  assisting  Acting  Director  Howard 
Phillips  in  the  phaseout  operation.  In 
a  memorandum  directed  to  me,  Mr.  Hall 
explains  why  he  feels  the  war  on  poverty 
failed,  and  why  the  elimination  of  the 
OEO-CAP  bureaucracy  will  result  In 
more,  not  less,  opportunities  for  this 
Nation's  poor. 

The  comments  in  this  memorandum 
should  be  considered  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hall  is  black  and  a  former  CAP 
Board  Member,  Executive  Director  and 
volunteer.  It  is  an  eloquent  statement 
from  a  man  who  has  the  experience  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  what  he  is  say- 
ing.. 

I  am  Including  Dan  Hall's  memoran- 
dum in  the  Record  at  tills  point  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

APBn,  13,  1973. 
Memorandum  to  Congressman  E.  Eshleman. 
Prom:  Daniel  Hall. 
Subject:  Why  the  War  on  Poverty  has  failed. 

There  has  been  a  classic  statement  for  cen- 
turies that  America  Is  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world.  America's  goal  is  evidenced  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breath  Free,  the  wretched 
refuse  of  your  teaming  shore.  Send  those, 
the  homeless,  tempest  t-issed  to  me.  I  lift 
my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Unfortunately,  many  socially  conscious 
people,  who  are  Involved  In  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, nevertheless,  feel  that  these  truisms 
that  are  inherent  in  America's  growth  proc- 
ess should  be  changed.  AU  segments  of  the 
community  should  be  Involved  In  the  plan- 
ning of  hximan  resources  programs.  More 
often  than  not  the  psuedo-humanitarlans 
and  the  poor  are  left  to  their  ovra  devices 
to  Initiate  and  carry  out  programs,  thus 
alienating  the  rest  of  the  community. 

We  must  redirect  our  efforts  toward  people, 
not  power,  political  or  otherwise.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  present  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  anti-poverty  can  work. 
Businessmen,  leaders  of  Industry,  and  politi- 
cians have  been  excluded  in  the  planning 
and  Implementing  of  socio-economic  pro- 
grams in  the  community.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  poverty 
program  employees  to  alienate  business 
leaders  and  politicians  who  really  had  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  initiate  positive 
action. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  people 
living  beneath  the  federally  established  eco- 
nomic guldeUnes  are  aUo  beneath  the  ac- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cepted  soclo-academlc  level.  While  access  to 
those  statistics  were  available  to  most  em- 
ployees of  poverty  programs,  they  appeared 
to  disregard  the  need  to  educate  people,  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  fashion,  thus,  perpetuating 
the  dependency  of  the  poor. 

Jobs  are  created  and  sustained  through 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  yet,  businesses 
were  not  consulted  in  planning  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty.  It  was  ironic  that  some 
employees  of  poverty  programs  were  saying 
that  poor  people  should  be  the  sole  plaimers 
of  their  lives  while  disregarding  the  fact 
that  poor  people  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
community  and  a  scientific  approach  to  com- 
munity planning  is  necessary. 

President  Nixon  has  not  said  that  there 
is  no  poverty  In  America.  He  has  said  that 
the  poverty  program,  as  it  Is  operating  now, 
is  not  working.  On  that  point  many  of  us 
agree.  It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  care 
that  some  Americans  are  poor.  People  must 
Join  hands  and  together  work  to  make  things 
happen  not  let  things  happen. 


EASTER  THOUGHTS  OP  ST.   CYRIL 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It 
was  my  good  fortime  to  receive  "Easter 
Thoughts  of  St.  Cyril"  from  Adm.  Hy- 
man  G.  Rickover,  who  is,  to  me,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  dedicated  men 
to  ever  serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
'Without  the  benefit  of  his  thinking, 
plaiming,  dedication,  and  driving  dy- 
namic forcefulness,  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  would  not  have  been  an  ac- 
tuality for  years. 

I  submit  that  a  fourth  star  for  this 
distinguished  admiral  is  long  overdue. 

I   include    "Easter   Thoughts   of    St. 
CyrU:" 
Easter  Thotjohts   of  St.  Ctril,  Who   Was 

Consecrated  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  412 

AD 

CyrU  wrote  each  year  of  the  centrallty  of 
the  resurrection  to  announce  the  date  of 
Easter,  and  frequently  drew  a  lovely  parallel 
between  the  new  life  of  spring  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ : 

"It  is  springtime.  The  earth  Is  bursting 
with  new  life,  the  gloom  of  winter  is  gone, 
bright  rays  of  sun  break  forth,  lighting  up 
mountain  and  forest,  wood  and  glades.  Fields 
are  crowned  with  flowers.  The  shepherd  re- 
joices, blowing  his  flute  as  he  leads  hla  flock 
to  freshly  sprouting  grass.  The  grapevines 
shoot  forth  new  sprouts  like  tiny  fingers 
reaching  for  the  sun.  The  meadows  are  re- 
splendent with  color  which  gladdens  the 
husbandman.  However,  It  would  be  nothing 
to  praise  spring  for  these  things  alone,  for 
what  makes  spring  more  worthwhile  than 
any  other  season  is  this:  along  with  nature, 
the  nature  of  the  one  who  rules  over  all 
things,  I  mean  man.  Is  raised  up.  For  spring, 
time  brings  us  the  resurrection  of  our  Savior, 
through  whom  all  are  reformed  to  newness 
of  life,  fleeing  the  alien  corruption  of 
death.  ...  In  this  time  of  his  love  for  us, 
when  he  became  man  on  account  of  us,  he 
reformed  the  whole  nature  In  himself  to 
newness  of  life,  and  transformed  it  to  what 
It  was  from  the  beginning." 

In  another  paschal  homily  he  develops  this 
further: 

"The  gloomy  threat  of  winter  has  ended, 
the  bad  weather  and  darkness  is  past;  gone 
for  us  are  the  rains  and  the  rage  of  savage 
winds.  Days  of  springtime  have  come  upon 
ua.  They  awaken  the  vinedresser  from  his 
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stupor  and  unreadiness,  and  the  farmer  as 
well,  calling  out  that  It  is  now  time  to  go  to 
work.  The  meadows  sprout  again  with  all 
kinds  of  blooms.  On  the  mountains  and  in 
the  gardens  plants  bring  to  life  their  sprouts 
as  though  In  birth  pains,  and  they  generate 
from  their  loins  the  power  of  their  own 
nature.  Young  shoots  come  out,  a  reminder 
of  the  philanthropy  of  God,  as  It  Is  said; 
he  gives  fodder  to  the  beasts." 


CRIMINAL  ABORTION  TRIAL  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    itARYUiiTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
earlier  Inserted  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony in  the  criminal  abortion  trial 
Commonwealth  against  Brimelle  held  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Today  I 
would  like  to  include  further  com- 
mentary on  this  testimony  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Ratner. 

Testimony  By  Dr.  Herbert  Ratner 

This  new  human  being  goes  through  an 
historical,  spatio-temporal  process  of  growth 
and  development  which  Is  customarily  delin- 
eated as  stages  In  Its  life  history  and  is 
successively  referred  to  zygote,  embryo, 
fetus.  Infant,  child,  pubescent  and  adoles- 
cent. Man  since  he  Is  mortal  is  capable  of 
death  at  any  point  or  stage  of  hta  growth 
and  development.  When  death  occurs, 
whether  from  natural  or  tuinatural  catises, 
what  dlea  Is  not  singly  a  ceU,  a  collection 
of  cells,  a  blob  of  protoplasm,  a  mass  of  tis- 
sues, but  a  human  being.  To  speak  of  the 
live  fetus — the  target  of  the  abortionist — as 
a  little  blob  of  protoplasm  Is  no  more  accu- 
rate than  to  speak  of  the  live  adult  as  a 
large  blob  of  protoplasm.  And  to  speak  of 
feticide  or  infanticide  as  different  from 
homicide  Is  equally  inaccurate;  both  are 
kinds  of  homicide  which  refer  to  the  killing 
of  human  beings  at  different  stages  of  In- 
dividual human  life. 

That  this  Is  the  common  understanding 
of  biologists  as  distinguished  from  propa- 
gandists is  readily  confirmed  by  reference  to 
the  scientific  literature  dealing  with  life 
before  birth.  Several  examples  should  suffice. 

Dr.  George  W.  Corner,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  embryologlsta  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  Terry  Lectiires  given  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  published  under  the  title.  Our- 
selves Unborn,  uses  the  following  language 
In  talking  of  man's  Intrauterine  existence: 

"The  development  of  the  human  being 
during  the  first  week  Is  unknown.  No  one  has 
yet  seen  the  embryo  during  its  Journey  from 
the  ovary  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  until 
the  time  It  becomes  Implanted  In  the  uterus. 

*  *  *  •  • 

"I  hope  that  the  human  being  whose  biog- 
raphy during  the  first  weeks  of  life  is  being 
sketched  herewith  Is  already  something  more 
to  the  reader  than  a  diagram  In  a  book. 
This  is  your  history  I  am  telling  and  mine, 
and  that  of  my  own  child  and  yours.  Here 
in  the  laboratcry  we  can  of  course  study  and 
depict  for  you  only  those  whose  lives  have 
been  Interrupted,  and  yet  our  experience 
trains  us  to  think  even  of  them  as  witnesses 
of  life  and  growth. 

•  •  •  •  » 
"Realize,  then,  that  man  even  In  his  ear- 
liest weeks  faces  unconsciously  the  unending 
problem  of  getting  along  in  his  world.  Life 
is  a  paradoxical  career  In  which  the  individ- 
ual must  both  accept  and  contend  with  his 
environment,  at  once  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence and  adapting  himself  to  coopera- 
tive action.  Before  birth  this  effort  and  ad- 
justment are  a  matter  of  physiology  alone; 
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only  later  Is  the  struggle  compUcated  by 
problems  of  mentality  and  social  ciistom  and 
by  tbose  workings  of  the  spirit  through 
which  a  man  must  pilot  his  individual  life 
to  success  or  failure  in  his  community,  to 
achievement  or  martyrdom,  to  turmoil  or  in- 
ward peace."  (p.  37) 

Comer's  Qnal  conclusion  makes  clear  that 
the  fetus  is  not  part  of  the  mother  as 
some  argue,  but  a  completely  distinct 
whole — another  individual : 

"In  summary,  then,  and  subject  to  certain 
technical  reservations,  nothing  gets  through 
the  placenta  from  mother  to  child  unless 
It  is  capable  of  being  carried  in  solution  by 
the  blood  and  of  passing  through  the  walls 
of  the  villi  and  of  their  blood  capillaries.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  other  means  of  communication 
between  mother  and  child.  In  particular  it 
should  be  emphasized  in  capital  letters  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  their  ner- 
vous systems.  Not  a  single  nerve  fiber  crosses 
the  placental  barrier.  .  .  .  The  Infant  is  in 
fact  completely  shut  oS  from  its  own  mother 
save  for  the  exchange  of  simple  chemical 
nutrients  and  wastes  through  a  screen  so  fine 
that  It  will  pass  nothing  but  the  smaller 
molecules  of  matter." 

Dr.  Ashley  Montagu,  in  Life  Before  Birth, 
similarly  writes  of  human  life  existing  from 
conception  to  birth.  The  following  quota- 
tions make  this  evident. 

"The  basic  fact  is  simple:  life  begins,  not 
at  birth,  but  at  conception.  This  "^'"^'•'»?  that 
a  developing  child  Is  alive  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  Is  composed  of  living  tissues, 
but  also  in  the  sense  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  conception,  thing*  happen  to  him. 
Furthermore,  when  things  happen  to  him, 
even  though  he  may  be  only  two  weeks  old, 
and  from  another  world  than  a  htiman  being, 
and  his  birth  date  Is  eight  and  a  half  months 
In  the  future,  he  reacts.  In  spite  of  his  new- 
ness and  his  appearance,  he  is  a  living,  striv- 
ing human  being  from  the  very  beginning." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"During  the  prenatal  period — that  is,  the 
nine  months  between  conception  and  birth — 
a  human  being  is. 

•  •  •  *  « 

"A  developing  child,  especially  during  the 
first  twelve  weeks  of  his  life,  when  his  major 
organs  are  being  formed. 

•  «  «  *  • 
"Since  a  child  who  Is  only  two  or  three 

weeks  from  conception  can  respond  to  his 
environment. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"When  a  human  being  begins  his  life,  he  is 
smaller  than  the  period  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence.  He  is  a  single  cell,  barely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  the  first  third  of  pregnancy  that  is 
moet  im^jortant  in  the  gild's  development. 

"By  the  time  the  baby — no  longer  an  ovum, 
but  now  properly  called  iin  embryo^ls  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  old,  he  is. 

•  •  *  •  * 
"By  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  he  graduates 

again:  properly  speaking,  he  is  no  longer  an 
embryo  but  a  fetus.  This  word  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  'offspring'  and  the 
change  In  labels  at  this  stage  symbolizes  the 
child's  growth  from  a  rudimentary  being  to 
a  recognizable  human  being. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Birth  Is  not  a  beginning:   we  have  seen 

again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  book 
that  the  true  beginning  is  at  conception.  Nor 
Is  birth  an  ending.  It  is  more  nearly  a  bridge 
between  two  stages  of  life  I  which  J  a  child 
crosses  slowly." 

Montagu's  conclusion  is,  perhaps,  more 
striking  than  he  intended: 

"Three  facu  stand  out  clearly  above  the 
mass  of  hypotheses,  figures,  conjectures,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations:  Things  hap- 
pen to  children  before  they  are  bom.  Most  of 
thoM  things  are  good;  some  can  be  harmful. 
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A  prospective  mother  cai  i  determine  to  a     of  Pinocchlo  from  a  block  or  wood.  Just  as 
large  extent  what  will  hap  pen  to  her  child '      ~  -        .  -  r 


Montagu,  In  the 
-he  is  ardently 


It  should  be  added  thai 
context  of  the  abortion  issti' 
pro-ab(Mtion — subsequently  attempts  to  deny 
that  these  patently  clear  passages  signify  the 
presence  of  inviolable  hu  nan  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  insists  that  ori.  y  the  functionally 
human  have  a  right  to  life  and  he  states  this 
belief  In  the  foUowlng  wcids: 

"The  embryo,  fetus  an* .  newborn  of  the 
human  species,  in  point  ofTfact,  do  not  really 
become  functionally  hiuoftn  until  human- 
ized In  the  human  socialization  process.  Hu- 
manity is  an  achievemen  .,  not  an  endow- 
ment." 

What  a  Pandora's  Box  this  opens!  Such 
dangeroxis  nonsense  not  oi  ly  Justifies  infan- 
ticide, but  an  entire  spei  trvim  of  imposed 
euthanasia:  the  mentally  retarded;  the  in- 
curable mentally  ill;  the  poor  when  socio- 
economic conditions  lire  nedlably  prevent 
human  socialization;  hai  dened  criminals; 
alienated  and  neurotic  p  ople  of  all  cate- 
gories; and  masses  of  soc  lally  deprived  in- 
digents found  in  undevelo]  ed  countries  such 
as  Vietnam.  It  conjures  u )  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  the  Nazi  program  lirected  at  "social 
undesirables."  To  contrave  ae  man's  inalien- 
able rights  by  substitutlni ;  the  quality  of  a 
person's  attributes  for  tt  e  person  himself 
overturns  civilization's  arc  uous  progress  to- 
ward the  Just  recognition  o  '  the  intrinsic  dig- 
nity and  rights  of  every  1  uman  being.  The 
future  holds  a  treacherov  s  road  should  we 
forego  established  biologic  criteria  of  human 
life  for  academically  or  gi  ivemmentally  de- 
creed social  and  cultural  e  riteria  of  humane 
performance.  No  amount  c !  denial  or  ration- 
alization In  whatever  com  ext,  however,  can 
negate  the  persuasive  and  critically  impcf- 
tant  message  of  Life  Before  Birth. 

Again  we  have  H.  Margj  ret  I.  Llley's  book 
entitled,  Modern  Motherhood.  Throughout,  it 
speaks  of  the  Individuality  and  personality  of 
the  fetus.  Dr.  Llley,  a  pediatrician,  is  the  wife 
of  the  famous  New  Zealan(|  fetologlst,  Arthur 
W.  Llley,  M.D.,  who  develoi  ed  and  performed 
the  first  llfesaving  intrai^ 
m  1963  to  demonstrate 
the  fetus  Is  a  treatable  patient.  Two  passages 
from  her  book  establish  1  he  fetus  as  more 
than  "a  potential  human  t  elng 
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weeks  passed  before  a  net 
fetus,  was  actually 
of  the  process  was  not 
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existence  imtil 
in  the  carving. 


Pinocchlo  did  not  come  into  ( 
the  featues  of  a  boy  emerged 
so,  also,  in  Aristotelian  embrj  ology,  the  fetus 
did  not  come  into  existence  \  intll  the  distin- 
guishing visible  feature  of  se: ;  had  developed. 
The  additional  criterion  for  ' 
of  a  living  hviman  being, 
the  sex  of  the  fetus,  was  animation  detected 
by  quickening.  It  was  with  this  twofold  dis- 
tinction in  mind  that  Aristotle  approved  of 
"abortion."  His  i^sproval  wai  limited  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  emerg«nce  of  an  in- 
trauterine human  being  whe  her  detected  by 
the  human  morphology  of  he  fetus  or  by 
animation.  He  stated: 

"When  couples  have  chlliren  in  excess, 
let  abortion  be  procured  b«  fore  sense  and 
life  have  begun;  what  may  or  may  not  be 
lawfully  done  In  these  cases  depends  on  the 
question  of  life  and  sensation  " 

Parenthetically,  It  may  be  added  that  the 
derision  directed  at  Aristotle ,  and  those  fol- 
lowing  him,  for  his  alleged  mystical  belief 
that  the  male  form  or  soul  i  ame  into  being 
at  40  days  and  the  female  at  80  days  reflects 
the  Ingorance  of  the  critics  -ather  than  the 
ignorance  of  Aristotle.  Arlstjtle,  the  father 
of  biology  and  one  of  the  kiienest  observers 
of  nature  in  the  history  of  b!  ology,  based  his 
conclusion  on  a  sound  biological  principle 
which  he  combined  with  accurate  em- 
bryologlc observations.  In  ;he  absence  of 
knowledge  obtained  after  t  le  discovery  of 
the  microscope,  he  defined  the  point  of 
emergence  from  matter  of  fen|ale  and  male  by 
the  foUowing  criteria:  "The  twomb'  is  a  part 
peculiar  to  the  female;  and  the  "penis'  is 
peculiar  to  the  male."  Accordingly,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  male  form  >r  soul  did  not 
come  Into  existence  until  th  :  penis  did,  and 
the  female  form  or  soul  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  womb  lid.  (Today,  of 
course,  we  know  that  male  or  female  is  de- 
termined at  fertilization — th  >  zygote  stage — 
with  the  allocation  of  the  y  chromosome.) 

Aristotle  described  the  emsryologic  obser- 
vr.tlons  which  led  to  this  con  :luslon : 

"In  the  case  of  a  male  embryo  aborted  at 
the  fortieth  day  .  .  .  If  thi(  membrane  be 
pulled  to  bits  the  embryo  Is  revealed  .  .  . 
Exnd  all  the  limbs  are  plain  1 3  see,  including 
the  penis.  .  .  .  But  the  fema  le  embryo,  if  It 
suffer  abortion  {l.e,  miscarrltge  or  spontane- 
ous abortion]  during  the  fljtt  three  months, 
is  as  a  rule  undifferentiated;  if  however  it 
reach  the  fourth  month  it  oimes  to  be  sub- 
divided and  quickly  attains  llurther  differen- 
tiation. In  short,  while  wit  bin  the  womb, 
the  female  .  .  .  accomplishes  1  he  whole  devel- 
opment of  Its  parts  more  slowly  than  the 
male." 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  these  observa- 
tions may  be  ascertained  fro  n  any  standard 
text  on  the  Intrauterine  devulopment  of  the 
child.  Rather  than  archaic,  A  rlstotle's  fourth 
century  B.C.  knowledge  of  ruicroscopic  em- 
bryology is  clearly  superior  io  that  of  some 
pro-ab<»'tion  physicians  and  college  students 
and  graduates  who,  like  preacientlfic  medie- 
valists, keep  thinking  and  talking  of  first 
trimester  abortion  as  the  extraction  of 
"menstrual  fluids"  or  "embiyonlc  Juices." 

Contrary  to  the  unsclentll  c  claim  of  Hall 
and  Tietze  that  the  fetus  ii  only  a  poten- 
tial human  being,  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  advances  in  embryo  ogle  knowledge 
have  actually  supported  the  I  xistotelian  con- 
clusion that  in  early  pregoancy  there  is 
actual  human  life  in  utero.  Modern  embry- 
ology, with  the  advent  of  ;he  microscope, 
simply  extends  the  presence  of  humsn  life 
from  the  time  of  quickening —which  Is  only 
a  subjectively  perceived  se:  isation  on  the 
part  of  the  mother — backwards  to  the  time 
of  fertilization.  The  position  therefore,  that 
these  defense  witnesses  ma  ntain  finds  no 
Justification  In  the  scientific  tradition 
whether  it  be  the  incomplete  Aristotelian 
embryology  of  an  earlier  a|;e  op  the  more 
complete  embryology  of  a  later  age. 

The  position  of  modern  nclence  Is  most 
tersely  expressed  by  Plannel  Parenthood — 
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World  Population.  In  the  1963  edition  of  its 
widely  distributed  pamphlet  entitled,  Plan 
Your  Children  for  Health  and  Happineta. 
It  stetes, 

"An  abortion  klUa  the  life  of  a  baby  after 
it  has  begun.  It  la  dangerous  to  your  life 
and  health.  It  may  make  you  sterile  so 
that  when  you  want  a  child  you  cannot 
have  it." 

Planned  Parenthood — ^World  Population 

and  Drs.  Hall  and  Tietze,  who  are  profes- 
sionally affiliated  with  this  organization- 
are  today  leading  proponents  of  easily  ob- 
tainable abortion,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  scientific  studies  or  discoveries 
since  1963  which  alter  the  truth  of  the  above- 
quoted  passage. 
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TABLE  I.-COMPILATION  Of  CONTROL  STRATKY  EFFECTS 
ON  JUNE  30. 1977 


STOLAREVSKY'S  NEW  PLANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mc- 
Keesport  community  which  is  part  of 
the  district  which  I  represent  as  Con- 
gressman is  justly  proud  of  the  variety 
and  importance  of  its  many  industries. 

And  it  is  proud,  too,  of  the  cultural  life 
which  it  has  developed  with  Increasing 
success  in  recent  years — a  life  of  good 
music,  art,  and  live  drama.  Its  accom- 
plishments in  this  field  are  considered 
outstanding  for  a  community  located  so 
close  to,  and  once  culturally  dependent 
on,  a  larger  metropolis — in  this  case, 
Pittsburgh. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  today  has 
to  do  with  the  man  who  has  done  the 
most  to  build  the  McKeesport  Symphony 
Orchestra  into  an  organization  of  great 
local  acceptance  and  growing  recognition 
in  musical  circles  elsewhere.  He  is  Mihail 
Stolarevsky.  the  orchestra's  conductor 
and  musical  director. 

Mr.  Stolarevsky  took  over  the  orches- 
tra in  1959,  finding  time  from  his  other 
duties  of  playing  with  the  world-re- 
nowned Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
teaching  to  organize  and  lead  it  in  an- 
nual concert  series  which  have  won  wide- 
spread support.  Now,  having  reached  his 
70's,  he  has  decided  not  to  cut  down  on 
his  work  but  to  concentrate  it  on  a  fewer 
number  of  things. 

Mr.  Stolarevsky  Is  leaving  his  chair 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  where 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  viola  sec- 
tion for  28  years,  and,  fortunately  for 
McKeesporters,  will  spend  more  of  his 
hours  with  the  McKeesport  Symphony 
which  has  become  his  No.  1  interest.  He 
plans  now,  with  the  orchestra's  board, 
to  increase  the  number  of  McKeesport 
concerts  in  future  years  wliich  is  a  mat- 
ter of  good  news  certainly  for  the  Mc- 
Keesport music  lovers. 

I  am  happy,  on  the  occasion  of  Mi-. 
Stolarevsky's  schedule  change,  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  to  express,  as  a  Con- 
gressman, the  thanks  of  my  district  for 
the  enormous  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  people  and  our 
cultural  advancement.  May  the  years 
ahead  provide  for  him  the  opportunity  to 
fuiail  the  new  goals  he  has  set  for  him- 
self and  for  the  orchestra  which  so 
brightly  bears  his  mark. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  approaching  vote  on  the  highway 
trust  fund,  I  believe  my  colleagues  may 
be  interested  In  the  comments  of  Dr. 
James  Pitts,  head  of  the  Statewide  Air 
Pollution  Research  Center  in  Riverside, 
Calif.  As  a  distinguished  scientist  and  re- 
searcher in  the  area  of  photochemical 
air  pollution.  Dr.  Pitts  is  highly  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  proposed  technological 
controls  for  emissions. 

As  laymen  in  tills  critical  and  highly 
technical  area,  I  would  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  weigh  Dr.  Pitts'  recommend- 
ations carefully: 

Remarks  on  the  EPA  Implementation  Plan 

FOR  THE  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 

(By  James  N.  Pitts) 

I.  INTKODVCnON 

The  EPA  proposal  for  meeting  clean  air 
standards  for  1977  has  shocked  many  south- 
ern Califomians  from  all  walks  of  life.  To 
date,  attention  has  been  focused  on  gasoline 
rationing  with  little  discussion  on  the  other 
control  strategies  which  are  key  elements 
of  the  overall  plan.  These  are  crucial  because 
the  more  they  can  be  made  effective  in  con- 
trolling hydrocarbons,  the  less  stringent  the 
need  for  gasoline  rationing  becomes. 

Thus,  today,  while  I  am  opposed  to  gaso- 
line rationing  for  several  reasons,  both  so- 
cietal and  technical,  I  shall  not  directly  ad- 
dress this  subject.  Instead,  as  a  researcher 
in  photochemical  air  pollution,  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  request  and  comment  on 
the  scientific  and  technical  bases  for  several 
of  the  proposed  technical  strategies  In  your 
initial  plan  for  control  of  reactive  hydro- 
carbon emissions. 

My  discussion  will  center  on  the  techno- 
logical controls  outlined  In  the  "Compilation 
of  Control  Strategy  Effects  on  June  30,  1977." 
These  summarize  the  reactive  hydrocarbon 
emissions  projected  for  1977  under  existing 
control  measures  and  the  projected  hydro- 
carbon emissions  after  the  EPA-proposed  con- 
trols are  implemented.  A  copy  of  this  EPA- 
generated  table  Is  attached. 

n.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AMBIENT  LEVELS  OF 
REACTTVE  HYDROCARBONS  AND  PHOTOCHEMICAL 
OXIDANT 

The  EPA  plan  for  meeting  the  oxidant  air 
quality  standards  in  1977  is  based  on  its  as- 
sumed linear  relationship  tietween  the  levels 
of  reactive  hydrocartwiis  and  oxidant  in  am- 
bient air.  No  consideration  is  given  to  the 
possible  companion  role  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen in  producing  photochemical  oxldent.  To 
this  extent,  the  EPA  "model"  for  photochem- 
ical smog  formation  differs  significantly  from 
that  accepted  for  some  years  by  the  State  of 
California  Air  Resources  Board  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  Their 
strategy  of  reducing  ambient  oxidant  caUs 
for  reducing  both  reactive  hydrocarbons 
(HC)  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (Nd)  to  pre- 
scribed levels. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  matter  here,  but 
simply  note  that  scientists  at  the  EPA,  ARB, 
in  Industry,  and.  Indeed,  those  of  us  at  the 
Statewide  Air  PoUution  Research  Center  are 
deeply  Involved  In  studies  which  hopefully 
should  resolve  thU  critical  issue. 
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I  should,  however,  stress  one  additional 
point.  As  an  atmospheric  chemist,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  NOr  emissions  in  1977  and  the  possibUity 
that  the  EPA  strategies  might  significanUy 
Increase  them.  Surely,  it  would  be  contra- 
productive  to  introduce  adcUtional  very  strict 
control  measures  for  reactive  hydrocarbons 
from  major  stationary  sources  or  from  retro- 
fit devices  on  used  cars,  which,  while  reduc- 
ing HC  would  raise  the  already  excessive 
levels  of  NOx  emitted  Into  our  atmosphere. 

Recommendation  1 :  I  recommend  that  the 
revised  EPA  plan  present  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  the  possible  effects  on  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen emissions  in  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  their 
proposed  control  strategies  for  reduction  ia 
emisoions  of  reactive  hydrocar lions. 

in.     EMISSION     DfVENTORT     FOR    REACTIVE     HY- 
DROCABRONS    AND  OXIDES    OF    NITROGEN 

There  Is  a  clear  and  most  urgent  need  for 
a  far  more  accurate  emissions  Inventory, 
particularly  of  emissions  of  reactive  hydro- 
carbons and  NOx.  than  now  exists  for  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin.  Without  such  an  In- 
ventory, the  major  question  arises  as  to  the 
relative  contributions  of  reactive  hydrocar- 
bons from  motor  vehicles  versus  those  from 
point  and  multiple  stationary  sources.  E.-c- 
tremely  stringent  measures  are  being  pro- 
posed in  the  EPA  plan  with  regard  to  con- 
trolling motor  vehicle  emissions,  but  It  is 
not  evident  in  the  published  initial  EPA 
plan  that  such  very  strong  regulatory  actions 
are  planned  to  reduce  emissions  from  the 
stationary  sources,  st'ch  as  industrial  plants, 
solvent  users,  etc. 

Recommendation  2.  a)  I  recommend  that  a 
far  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  emis- 
sions inventory,  particularly  of  reactive  hy- 
drocarbons and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  be  de- 
veloped for  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  at  all 
possible  speed  consistent  with  reliability. 

b)  I  further  recommend  that,  on  the  basis 
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of  this  Inventory  strong  consideration  be 
given  to  the  Implementation  of  even  stricter 
controls  on  emissions  of  reactive  hydrocar- 
bons from  both  multiple  and  point  stationary 
sources. 

XV.     REACTTW    SOLVENTS     AND    BULK     06 

Rule  66,  for  the  control  of  reactive  hydro- 
carbons and  other  photochemlcally  reactive 
organic  solvents,  as  currently  belixg  Imple- 
mented In  Los  Angeles  County  and  as  pro- 
jected in  the  EPA  plan.  Is  first  of  all  con- 
fusing, as  It  is  now  stated.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  appear  to  give  the  degree  of  control  of 
photochemlcally  reactive  hydrocarbon  and 
chlorinated  or  oxygenated  hydrocarbon  sol- 
vents that  must  achieved  If  we  are  to  ap- 
proach the  air  quality  standard  for  photo- 
chemical oxidant. 

Thus,  on  close  examination,  Rule  66  appears 
in  some  respects  to  be.  In  fact,  a  relatively 
weak  rule,  and  Its  adoption  (as  currently 
written)  could  result  In  solvents  still  being 
a  significant  source  of  photochemlcally  reac- 
tive emissions  it  1977. 

For  example.  Rule  66.  as  1  read  It,  appar- 
ently excludes  from  control  toluene,  a  seven- 
carbon  aromatic  compound  which  is  a  fre- 
quently used  solvent  and  highly  photo- 
chemlcally reactive.  Also,  it  excludes  benzene 
(C„H„)  from  control,  but  this  Is  not  a  serious 
omission  because  benzene,  in  contrast  to 
toluene.  Is  not  photochemlcally  reactive. 

Recommendation  3 :  I  recommend  that  the 
entire  question  of  control  of  photochemlcally 
reactive  solvents  in  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin  be  reexamined  In  detail  and  a  new  set 
of  control  regulations  promulgated  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  the  problem  we  are 
facing.  The  Industrial  solvent  user  should 
have  to  make  sacrifices  parallel  to  those  of 
the  citizen  using  his  motor  vehicle. 

V.  THK  RZIATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TOTAL  OXIDANT 
VALUES  AND  ACTTTAL  LEVELS  OF  OZONE  AND 
NrraOCEN   DIOXIDE   AN   AMBIENT  AIB 

For  a  variety  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
medical  reasons,  we  should  all  recognize  that 
an  oxidant  value  does  not  necessarily  cor- 
respond to  the  actual  level  of  ozone  (O,)  In 
ambient  air.  "Total  oxidant"  represents  those 
compounds  present  in  ambient  air  which 
oxidize  potassium  iodide  to  give  free  iodine. 
It  generally  consists  primarily  of  ozone,  but 
It  also  Includes  such  compounds  as  nitrogen 
dioxide  (NOj)  and  peroxyacetyl  nitrate 
(PAN) ,  both  of  which  also  oxidize  potassium 
Iodide  solution.  The  efficiency  of  this  oxida- 
tion varies  from  compound  to  compound,  but 
for  three  key  components  of  photochemical 
oxidant.  It  is  100%  for  ozone  and  approxi- 
mately 16  to  20%  for  both  nitrogen  dioxide 
and  PAN.  The  following  points  should  be 
noted. 

(A)  PAN  levels  on  smoggy  days  generally 
fall  in  the  5  to  60  ppb  range.  These  levels 
are  so  low  in  relation  to  ambient  O,  and  NOx 
that  they  do  not  significantly  afiect  the 
observed  total  oxidant  value. 

(B)  NO:  levels  can  approach  those  of  ozone 
(although  generally  not  concurrently) .  Thus, 
in  an  extreme  case,  if  one  has  0.5  ppm  of 
NOi  In  ambient  air  (a  high,  but  not  Im- 
possible, level),  one  will  see  a  total  oxidant 
reading  approximating  the  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  oxidant  0.08  ppm — yet  no  ozone  (the 
crucially  toxic  substance)  is  present!  The 
ramifications  of  these  facts  are  clear. 

Another  aspect  of  the  complex  chemistry 
of  photochemical  smog  should  be  considered. 
Ozone  reacts  very  rapidly  with  nitric  oxide 
to  form  NOi.  Thus,  In  areas  of  southern  Cali- 
fcffnla  where  there  is  a  high  concentration 
of  O;,.  the  concentration  of  nitric  oxide  would 
be  expected  to  be  low,  and,  conversely,  high 
levels  of  nitric  oxide  emissions  will  result  In 
low  levels  of  ambient  ozone,  and,  hence,  of 
total  oxidant.  The  situation  can  arise  that,  if 
only  "total  oxidant"  is  determined,  high 
ambient  concentrations  of  nitric  oxide  will 
lead  to  an  overall  reduction  In  the  value 
obtained  for  total  oxidant.  This  could  be 
construed    as    representing    a    decrease    In 
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photochemical    smog,    wlilai,    however,    on 
a   basln-wlde   consideration,   it   is   not. 

Such  a  situation  could  will  be  existing  at 
present  in  southern  Califor^a.  The  level  of 
"oxidant"  In  downtown  Losi  Angeles  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  sevei  al  years.  Farther 
to  the  east,  however,  the  ox  dant  levels  have 
Increased.  Olven  data  of  th  s  type.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  assess  the  true  effe<  :tiveness  of  con' 
trol  strategies  and  whethe  the  overall  air 
pollution  plcttire  Is  r<  ally 
throughout  all  of  southern 

Reconunendatlon  4:  (a)  I 
ambient  air  quality  data  b<>  taken,  not  just 
on  total  oxidant  and  total  o;  Lides  of  nitrogen, 
but  also  specifically  for  oz<  ne  and  nitrogen 
dioxide.  Several  commercial 
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instruments  are 
now  available  for  such  meiisurements. 

(b)  I  further  recommend  :hat  such  Instru- 
ments for  measuring  NO,  a]  id  O,  be  put  Into 
use  as  soon  as  feasible  at  ail  air  monitoring 
stations  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin,  along 
with  the  existing  total  oxld  ant  meters.  This 
Is  crucial  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly  accurate 
basis  for  evaluating  the  ch4  mlcal,  biological 
and  medical  quality  of  our 
efTectiveness  of  our  emlsslfn  control  strat- 
egies. 

VI.  OTHEB  ASPECTS  OF  T*E  EPA  PLAN 

(A)  The  EPA  plan  calls  f(  >r  annual  inspec- 
tion of  all  light-  and  heavir-duty,  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles,  with  thi  emissions  tests 
being  done  under  "load,"  which  simulates 
actual  driving  conditions.  E  urtbermore,  they 
state  that  vehicle  owners  must  maintain 
their  cars  to  certain  prescribed  levels  of  pollu- 
tion control. 

Recommendation  5 :  I  heattlly  support  this 
proposal  and  urge  its  in  plementation  In 
California  on  a  maximum  [urgency  basis.  It 
is  of  the  highest  priority. 

(B)  In  the  EPA  plan,  otldizing  catalysts 
are  required  on  all  1966-  tq 
motor  vehicles. 

Recommnedation  6:  I  ^dorse  this  pro- 
posal; however,  only  on  tie  condition  that 
the  use  of  such  catalysts,  while  reducing 
emissions  of  reactive  hydrocarbons,  must 
(1)  not  Increase  emissions  of  oxides  of  nltro- 
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gen,  or  (2)   generate  other  undesirable  pol- 
lutants, such  as  ammonia  ind  aldehydes. 

(C)  The  EPA  proposes  that  all  1971-1974 
fleet  vehicles  be  converted  to  "gaseous  fuels." 
With  some  qualifications,  I 'support  this  pro- 
posal for  the  use  of  CNQ  or  LNQ  (methane 
fuels).  My  reservations  ailse  in  part  from 
consideration  of  very  recei  t  and  conflicting 
data  regarding  the  bydroca  rbon  reactivity  of 
emissions  from  vehicles  fu  iled  with  LNO.  If 
true,  one  would  question  Ihe  true  effective- 
ness of  LPO  as  a  so-called 

f^Irthermore,   a   recent 
that  engines  fueled  by  LP6,  CNO,  and  nor 
mal    gasoline    have    essei^tlally    the    same 
emissions  of    NOx    when 
tested   under  conditions 


formance  with  the  three  fui  is. 


The  issue  of  per- 
for  the  gaseous 


Recommendation  7:  (a) 
formance  versus  pollution 
fuels  (LPO,  CNQ,  and  LN  J)  versus  regular 
gasoline  should  be  evalual  ed  In  depth  on  a 
most  urgent  basis  by  the 
elusions  on  pollution  versus  performance 
should  be  presented  to  th<  public  In  under- 
standable form. 

(b)  I  further  recommenb  that  any  motor 
vehicle  which  meets  thi  1975  emissions 
standards  and  shows  reasoi  lable  performance 
and  dvirablllty  under  reall  itic  test  programs 
may  be  legally  used  as  a  fl€  et  vehicle  In  place 
of  a  vehicle  powered  on  gfiseous  fuels. 
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other  very  stringent  measures  will  become 
even  greater  for  southern  Calilomlans!  Thus, 
I  am  firmly  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the' 
date  for  Implementation  of  the  1975-76  emis- 
sion controls  for  motor  vehicles. 

Although  this  Is  a  major  snbject  and  be- 
yond the  ecope  of  my  brief  comments,  i 
would  only  note  that  according  to  a  recent 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  report,  two 
foreign  manufacturers  already  have  devel- 
oped I.e.  engines,  fueled  with  gasoline,  which 
already  meet  the  1975  stan<^rds.  Further- 
more, they  show  reasonable  fuel  economy 
and  performance  characteristics.  Thus, 
Honda  vehicles  with  a  20(]0-cc  stratified 
charge  CVCC  engine  and  ct^s  produced  by 
Toyo  Kogyo  with  Wankel  engines  equipped 
with  a  "rich  thermal  reacto?  system"  have 
been  successfully  tested  to  $0,000  miles  by 
the  EPA.  If  foreign  manufacturers  can  meet 
the  1976  standards  today,  \^t  can't  ours? 

Also  relevant  Is  the  fact 
to  the  NAS  report,  the  prese: 
approach  taken  by  the  Ame: 
turers  Is  the  least  satlsfi 
systems  that  appear  to  be 
ing  the   1975-76  standards. 

Recommendation  8 :  I  rec< 
EPA  not  grant  an  extension 
automobile  industry  for  Im; 
the   1975-76  emission  contri 
In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Vin.    CONCLTTDINC    RE^RKS 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  stress  that 
while  I  have  discussed  several  ^eas  of  atmos- 
pheric chemistry  that  are  critically  involved 
in  any  strategy  for  the  redunlon  of  photo- 
chemical oxidant,  and  thus  tare  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  gasoline  rationing  question,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  "wait  until  all  the 
research  answers  are  In,"  befpre  taking  fur- 
ther action. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  must!  act  now  to  Im- 
plement the  development  of  1(1)  mandatory 
vehicle  Inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams, (2)  new  "poUutlon-eff^tlve"  and  rel- 
atively straightforward  massl  transportation 
systems,  such  as  those  involving  buses  and 
freeway  express  bus  lanes,  (3)  incentives  to 
encovirage  car  pooling,  (4)  elective  land-use 
management,  (5)  new  and  ur 
systems  for  pollution-free  car 
feasible  and  acceptable  strat« 

But,  we  must  have  such 
panled  by  a  continuing,  hlgh4level,  well-con- 
ceived, well-fxmded,  mlssioc-orlented  re- 
search program  on  all  air  ppUutlon  fronts. 
Such  a  two-pronged  attack  ^111  Insure  that 
five  years  from  today  we  will  not  be  asking 
ourselves  the  same  technical 
I  have  raised  today,  with  little  additional 
reliable  evidence  upon  whi^h  to  base  our 
conclusions. 
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Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr 
lions  of  Jews  In  the 
the  world  over  will 
feast  of  Passover.  This 
rates  the  deliverance  of 
bondage  in  Egypt  in  the 
B.C. 

Passover  is  a  holiday 
tradition.  It  is  a  time  wh^ 
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ten  word  and  the  eatin|; 
foods. 
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anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Israel.  Yet  as  many  Jews 
are  Joyously  celebrating  this  feast,  count- 
less thousands  of  their  brethren  are  still 
seeking  the  fnUts  of  freedom.  Let  us 
fervently  hope  that  the  year  1973  will 
bring  freedom  for  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
extend  to  all  Jewish  people  my  sincerest 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  holy  Passover. 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NEW   TORK 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  official  Government  figures,  there  are 
at  least  7  million,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  12  million  Americans  who  suffer  from 
a  variety  of  disabilities  which  can  be 
termed  crippling. 

I  have  reference  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped, blind,  and  deaf  persons,  and 
those  suffering  from  spinal  cord  injuries, 
brain  damage,  and  nervous  disorders,  to 
name  just  a  few  of  the  afflictions  in 
question. 

For  some  52  years  now,  the  Federal 
Government  has  worked  in  harmonious 
partnership  with  all  the  States  to  turn 
these  people  into  self-supporting  individ- 
uals. Grants  to  States  have  been  made 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
which  have  scored  significant  successes 
in  turning  helpless  people  into  largely 
Independent  citizens. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  in  the 
more  than  half  a  century  that  this  non- 
controversial  program  has  been  In  in- 
creasingly successful  operation,  no  mean- 
ingful opposition  ever  developed  against 
it  in  either  House  of  Congress.  In  fact,  up 
imtil  a  year  or  so  ago,  no  vote  had  even 
been  recorded  against  the  endeavor. 

Bipartisanship  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  response  to  this  program.  Further, 
all  concerned  agreed  that  here  was  per- 
haps the  most  useful  program  underway 
in  the  Nation. 

Today  there  is  no  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program.  Last  year  the  President 
vetoed  it.  This  year  he  did  so  again.  And 
the  other  body  did  see  fit  in  its  wisdom  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  President.  So  this 
quite  constructive,  unoffensive  undertak- 
ing today  lies  In  ruins,  and  the  gentlemen 
across  the  aisle  and  their  conferees  in 
the  other  body  are  doing  a  victory  dance 
of  political  partisanship  over  its  still 
quivering  form. 
Some  dance.  Some  victory. 
The  argument  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  congressional  cohorts  is 
that  the  measure  was  inflationary. 
"Budget-busting"  was  the  phrase  used,  I 
believe. 

A  little  fact  is  in  order  here.  Rrst,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  bill  was  not  a 
spending  measure.  Rather  it  was  an  au- 
thorization measure,  establishing  certain 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and 
setting  ceilings  for  subsequent  appropri- 
ations. That  butchered  bill  did  not  man- 
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date  the  outlay  of  a  penny  of  taxpayer 
money. 

It  authorized  $700  million  for  fiscal 
1973  and  $800  miUion  for  fiscal  1974.  The 
President's  own  budget  contains  approx- 
imately $600  million  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  1973  and  $610  million  for  fiscal 
1974. 

The  President  and  his  supporters  in 
Congress  chose  to  turn  this  innocuous 
and  excellent  work  into  a  political  foot- 
ball. They  won  the  battle,  but  the  hand- 
icapped people  of  this  Nation  lost  the 
war. 

Our  office  was  visited  by  many  of  the 
handicapped  people  who  lobbied  the 
Congress  in  a  desperate,  vain  effort  to 
push  the  bill  through.  None  of  them 
were  welfare  chiselers  or  cheats.  Here 
were  people  with  physical  handicaps  try- 
ing to  present  their  case  for  retraining 
programs. 

Republicans  backed  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  by  a  35-to-2  vote.  Curiously,  many 
switched  their  votes  in  the  veto  battle. 
This  administration  really  showed  those 
lame,  sick,  bUnd,  deaf,  and  retarded  peo- 
ple who  was  boss  and  President. 

We  are  regarded  by  much  of  the  de- 
veloped world  with  amazement  and  dis- 
may already  as  a  result  of  our  social 
backwardness.  Our  medical  care  and 
delivery  system  is  a  scandal.  Our  drug 
industry  is  a  disgrace.  Product  safety  is 
a  joke.  And  now,  not  content  with  ad- 
journing reform,  the  President  and  his 
cohorts  have  taken  a  perfectly  fine  and 
useful  national  endeavor  and  mangled  it 
beyond  recognition. 

What  will  happen  to  the  millions  of 
disabled  Americans  now?  Where  will 
they  be  retrained  and  rehabilitated? 
Where  will  the  money  come  from?  From 
private  charity?  Not  enough.  Prom  the 
States?  They  have  not  the  money.  From 
their  personal  savings?  Funny  if  it  were 
not  so  sad.  Prom  revenue  sharing?  Try 
and  get  it. 

This  is  the  crudest,  most  heartless  ac- 
tion ever  taken  domestically  by  an  ad- 
ministration in  my  congressional  serv- 
ice. Any  further  attempt  to  pass  a  new 
vocational  rehabilitation  measure  will 
have  my  support,  provided  it  does  jus- 
tice to  these  poor  people,  whose  only 
crime,  it  seems,  was  to  be  handicapped. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
HIGHWAY  BILL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
tend to  introduce  the  following  amend- 
ment to  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House : 

Amendment  to  S.  502,  As  Reported 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Railsback 

Page  133,  '.ine  5,  strike  out  "route"  and 
insert  "routes". 

Page  133,  line  8,  Immediately  before  "A" 
Insert  the  following:  "(1)  " 

Page  133,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 
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(2)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or 
Its  vicinity,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  its  vicin- 
ity, ao  aligned  as  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  at  a  point  between  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
on  the  north,  and  Hannibal,  Missouri,  oa 
the  south. 


CEREMONIES  COMMEMORATING 
THE  152D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GREEK      INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in 
the  ceremonies  in  Philadelphia  com- 
memorating the  152d  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence.  At  this  time  I  enter 
into  the  Record  the  statements  made  by 
John  S.  Kokonos,  Esq..  the  master  of 
ceremonies;  Mrs.  George  P.  Pavlos, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Federation 
of  American  Hellenic  Societies;  Anthony 
Nomikos,  counselor  of  the  Royal  Greek 
Embassy;  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  my  own  remarks : 
Speech  Dclivereo  bt  John  S.  Kokonos,  Esq. 

Reverend  clergy.  Counselor  Nomlkoe,  Gov- 
ernor ShE^p,  Congressman  Eilberg,  D^uty 
Angel,  other  honored  guests,  all  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  us  at  Independence 
Square  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (and  on  tele- 
vision), a  most  sincere  and  warm  welcome 
to  all  of  you  on  this  celebration  of  Greek 
Independence  day.  On  this  25th  Day  of 
March,  1973,  celebrations  commemorating 
the  152d  year  of  Greek  Independence  are 
taking  pla«e  In  cities  and  towns  of  many 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Citizens  of  different  nations  who  are  also 
descendants  of  Creeks  always  gather  to- 
gether on  this  occasion  to  celebrate,  and 
give  thanks  to  Cod,  just  as  many  of  us  here 
today  did  In  Greek  Orthodox  Churches 
throughout  the  Delaware  Valley,  for  that 
momentous  day.  March  25,  1821  when  after 
more  than  400  years  of  oppression,  tyranny, 
ravaged  lands,  terrorism  and  enslavement  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Ottoman  empire, 
the  Greek  populous  rose  in  rebellion  and  de- 
clared themselves  free  Greeks  and  fought 
their  Turkish  conquerors  for  eight  years 
against  overwhelming  odds  until  Greece  was 
declskred  a  free  and  independent  nation  by 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
September  14,  1829. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  cele- 
brate Greek  Independence  Day  at  Independ- 
ence HaU  where  our  beloved  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  declared  its  in- 
dependence on  July  4,  1776.  All  Americans 
should  be  proud  of  their  ancestoral  heritage. 
Other  than  the  American  Indian,  our  an- 
cestors come  from  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Itedy.  Scandanavia,  Asia,  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  An  American  who 
is  proud  of  his  ancestoral  heritage  makes 
him  a  better  American.  Our  country's  herit- 
age of  freedom  is  founded  in  the  spirit  of 
1776.  Our  Greek  ancestors'  heritage  of  free- 
dom is  founded  In  the  spirit  of  1821. 

The  Greek  spirit  of  1821  was  the  driving 
force  of  freedom  loving  Greek  soldiers  who 
fought  against  the  Kaiser's  armies  on  the 
same  side  as  the  American  f/Oldler  In  World 
War  I.  The  spirit  of  '76  and  the  spirit  of  '21 
again  fought  as  allies  In  World  War  11  when 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
the  Greeks  smashed  the  faclst  armies  of 
Mussolini  and  instead  of  cringing  from 
fright,  Greece  then  became  one  of  the  first 
of  the  smaller  countries  who  fought  and  des- 
troyed much  of  Hitler's  powerful  armies  be- 
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fore  falling  to  a  glorious  defeat  In  the  true 
spartan  tradition  on  the  battlefield  but  not 
In  their  hearts  and  souls  because  the  flame 
of  1821  always  bums  brightly  within  every 
citizen  and  descendant  of  Greece  Just  as  the 
freedom  flame  of  1776  burns  within  every 
American. 

The  same  spirit  of  '21  motivated  Greece  to 
put  down  a  Communist  Inspired  civil  war 
following  World  War  n.  Again,  the  Greek 
Army  distinguished  Itself  fighting  side  by 
side  with  the  American  armies  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  Korea,  and  more  recently, 
Greece  aided  the  American  cause  in  Vietnam. 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  communications 
ever  made  with  respect  to  Greek  independ- 
ence day  was  sent  by  Great  Britain's  Prime 
Minister,  Winston  Churchill,  who  sent  the 
following  words  to  Prime  Minister  Tsouderos 
on  Greek  independence  day  in  March,  1043, 
at  a  time  when  Hitler's  army  still  occupied 
Greece.  The  following  are  some  excerpts  from 
that  communication: 

"While  Greece  Is  groaning  under  tyranny, 
her  people  are  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
their  historic  greatness  and  remember  the 
glories  of  their  war  of  independence.  Today 
the  people  of  Britain  salute  the  heroes  of  the 
new  war  of  liberation  now  being  fought  in 
the  mountains,  cities,  and  villages  of  Greece 
.  .  .  The  night  of  slavery  will  pass  .  .  .  When 
the  hour  strikes — and  you  will  be  given 
warning  when  it  is  time  to  act  as  one  man — 
Greece  wUl  drive  the  barbarous  usurpers 
from  her  soil.  Then,  united  in  victory  as  in 
suffering.  Greece  will  take  her  place  among 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Victory  is  sure." 

May  the  spirit  of  1821  and  1776  remain 
embedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  free 
and  Independent  Greeks  and  Americans  not 
only  on  Independence  Day  but  every  day. 

Remarks  Made  bt  the  PREsmENT  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  Mas.  George  P. 
Pavlos 

Mr.  John  Kokonos,  Honorable  Anthony 
Komikos,  Governor  Milton  Shapp,  Members 
of  the  mayors  cabinet.  Members  of  the  city 
council.  Consuls  of  various  nations.  Members 
of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Judiciary,  mili- 
tary personnel,  clergy  presidents  of  the 
church  communities,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
and  last  but  not  least  the  children  in  their 
colorful  costumes  add  beauty  to  this  occasion. 

As  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Feder- 
ation of  American  Hellenic  Societies  and  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  American  Greek  com- 
munity of  greater  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  sacrificing  some  of  your 
valuable  time  to  come  here  to  these  hallowed 
grounds  to  help  us  celebrate  the  most  Im- 
portant ethnic  holiday,  the  152nd  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence. 

To  all  those  city  of  Philadelphia  officials 
who  always  have  been  so  kind  and  cooper- 
ative In  our  efforts:  to  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  O'Nell,  to  ''aptaln  Joseph  Clfelly  and 
his  band,  to  our  soloist  Mrs.  Evelyn  Springs, 
to  the  V.F.W.,  Girl  Scouts  and  leaders,  church 
communities  and  all  the  organizations  who 
helped  in  making  this  affair  a  success,  by 
heartfelt  thanks. 

We,  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry  cannot 
but  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
forefathers,  and  by  this  simple  ceremony  to- 
day, want  to  show  the  world  that  besides 
being  good  Americans,  we  can  never  erase 
from  our  hearts  that  tender  spot  we  have 
for  those  who  valiantly  fought  so  freedom 
and  democracy  will  live  forever.  Thank  you. 
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Remarks  op  Anthony  Nomikos 
Reverend  Fathers,  Hon.  Governor  Shapp, 
Hon.  Congressman  Eilberg,  Deputy  Repr. 
Angell,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Talking  in 
front  of  the  Independence  Hall  In  Philadel- 
phia Is  for  me  a  unique  experience.  Particu- 
larly in  celebrating  the  25th  of  March  1821, 
the  t)ay  of  Greek  Independence.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  expropriate  place. 
I  feel  therefore  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
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of   History,   so   it   becom^ 
hearts  of  men.  The  herojc 
our  ancestors  of  the 
proved  themselves  worthy 
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The  2Sth  of  March  1821  will  remain  a 
symbol  of  dedication  to  the  tilghest  Ideals  of 
man.  But  the  spirit  of  1821  s  not  limited  to 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  Greece.  It  is 
universal.  Our  American  frie  ads  who  are  pre- 
paring the  celebrations  of  tie  bi-centennlal 
of  the  Independence  of  thit  land,  are  doing 
so  in  the  same  spirit.  The  b  sll  which  is  kept 
in  this  Hall  conveys  the  sime  message  to 
mankind,  the  message,  to  say  it  with  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  lUustrlovu  son  of  this  city, 
of  "Virtue,  morality  and  liberty".  That  Is 
why  I  am  profoundly  moved  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  today  celebrating  tlie  Independence 
Day  of  Greece  in  the  most  appropriate  set- 
ting, in  this  city  which  has  aroved,  over  and 
above  its  great  historical  imj  lortance.  Its  par- 
ticular Interest  In  the  arts,  philosophy  and 
the  sciences. 

It  Is  known — and  that  ]  can  say  In  all 
modesty — that  the  world  owes  a  lot  to 
Greece.  But  I  can  also  say  ;hat  the  genera- 
tion of  1821  owes  a  lot  to  t  tie  generation  of 
Patrick  Henry,  that  generation  of  men  so 
lavishly  endowed  with  patriotism.  His  mes- 
sage "give  me  liberty  or  gi\e  me  death"  re- 
verberated not  only  on  the  green  plains  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  but  also  echoed 
on  the  arid  mountains  of  lloumell  and  the 
Peloponese. 

And  this  message  was  aUo  conveyed  In  a 
concrete  form  through  the  ictual  participa- 
tion of  Americans  In  the  Ctreek  war  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  Interesting  to  read  what 
Douglas  Dakin  records  in  lis  book  "British 
and  American  Philhellenes  d  urlng  the  War  of 
Greek  Independence."  J.  P.  Wilier  and  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  took  part  In  the  urar  and  became 
well-known  philanthropists.  Dr.  Howe  re- 
turned in  1828  to  the  Greel  Island  of  Egina 
where  he  employed  the  pcor  to  build  the 
American  mole.  In  March  1329,  he  began  the 
task  of  organizing  the  agricultural  colony  of 
Washingtonla,  the  village  of  Hexamllla,  some 
three  miles  from  Acrocorinth  on  the  Isthmus. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  to  take  up 
the  Important  post  of  Director  of  Dr.  Fisher's 
Institute  for  the  blind.  But  his  love  for 
Greece  made  him  revisit  tnat  country  later 
when  he  was  given  a  most  touching  welcome 
in  Washingtonla.  | 

Another  American,  OettyJ  a  somewhat  ec- 
centric doctor,  as  Dakin  says,  used  to  stroll 
siround  with  an  old  Kentucky  rifle  over  his 
shoulder.  Another  interesting  story  Is  told 
of  the  American  volunteer,  the  seaman 
George  Wilson  of  Provlden(|e,  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  gone  to  Greece  l^  March  1827  as 
gunner  and  boatswain  and  vt^o  had  displayed 
such  bravery  In  the  battle!  of  Salona  that 
Admiral  Cochrane  had  givdn  him  a  special 
toast  at  a  dinner  held  to  commemorate  this 
victory.  Wilson  married  a  JGreek  wife  and 
raised  a  family  and  was  given  the  post  of 
custodian  of  the  Protestant  Burial  Ground  in 
Athens.  I 

I  have  mentioned  only  k  few  names  of 
those  numerous  Americans  who  helped  in  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  By  doipg  so  I  Intended 
to  stress  the  universality  of  the  spirit  of  1821 
and  to  underline  the  dedication  of  the 
Americans  to  the  high  Ideal  of  Liberty. 

May  I  be  allowed  now  to  say  a  few  words 
In  my  mother  tongue. 

(The  following  Is  a  transla  ;lon  of  the  Greek 
portion  of  the  statement : ) 

I  spoke  already,  dear  frleiids  of  Greek  an- 
cestry, about  the  role  wh  ch  our  Church 
played  In  the  splendid  struggle  of  1821.  It 
was  not  accidental  that  th  e  declaration  of 
the  Revolution  by  the  Arch  >ishop  of  Paleon 
Patron  Germanos  was  mad<  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the  day  of  Annuncia  ;ion.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  Greek  Natior  ,  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  has  always  t  iken  the  lead. 

But  the  Inestimable  con^ributlon  of  our 
Church  was  mainly  proven  during  the  four 
hundred  difficult  years  of  si  ivery  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  "secret  school",  \'here  the  priest. 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  cmdle-llght,  gave 
the  children,  from  generati(n  to  generation, 
the  knowledge  that  kept  al  Ive  the  flame  of 
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Iilberty,  maintained  Intact  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  race.  Thanks 
also  to  the  invaluable  contribution  of  our 
Church,  our  heroic  ancestors  of  the  brave 
generation  of  1821  proved  how  well  they 
knew  to  respect  and  esteem  the  high  Ideals 
of  the  Greek  Nation.  For  this  reason  we  get 
together  every  year  wherever  we  are  to  cele- 
brate this  great  Day  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  created  the  Eighteen-twenty-one. 

The  celebration  of  our  historic  anniversary 
ass\unes  however  a  particular  significance 
abroad  where  the  emigrant  Greeks  maintain 
a  remarkable  dedication  to  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  Greek  Nation.  But  also  be- 
cause they  are  reminded  of  the  important 
contribution  of  the  emigrant  Greeks  In  the 
years  of  slavery  but  also  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution. 

I  am  therefore  greatly  moved  and  pleased 
that  we  celebrate  today  our  splendid  anni- 
versary, because  you,  who  are  today  citizens 
of  this  great  and  hospitable  country  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  not  cease  to 
keep  unmitigated  your  faith  In  the  Greek 
spiritual  Ideals. 

Particularly  I  congratulate  you  of  the  area 
of  historic  Philadelphia — who  constitute  a 
lively  part  of  the  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent— on  the  excellent  organization  of  the 
anniversary  today,  with  which  you  have  en- 
thusiastically shown  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  our  heroic  ancestors  of  1821. 

(End  of  translation.) 

We  follow  your  achievements  with  pro- 
found Interest  and  great  admiration.  And 
I  can  say  that,  as  the  emigrant  Greeks  of 
the  years  before  the  Revolution  of  1821 
played  an  Inestimable  role  in  moving  the 
world  public  opinion  for  the  Just  cause  of  the 
Greek  struggle  for  Independence  and  sub- 
stantially helped  their  motherland,  you  also 
contrlbtue  Immensely  to  the  projection  of 
the  cultural  and  spiritual  Ideals  of  Greece 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  of 
friendship  which  so  happily  unite  the  two 
countries. 

With  these  thoughts  and  in  this  spirit  let 
us  all  rejoice  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
great  anniversary  of  1821. 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp 

Greece  came  under  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1453  and  on  March  25,  1821,  the 
Greek  war  for  independence  from  the  Turks 
began. 

I  am  honored  to  be  part  of  the  commem- 
oration services  to  honor  a  Greek  people 
who  overcame  a  foreign  power  occupying 
their  homeland,  a  people  who  were  oppressed 
for  more  than  300  years  but  never  lost  their 
spark  of  nationalism,  of  pride,  of  a  desire 
to  be  free. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
been  one  of  battle  against  outside  occupa- 
tion. First  It  was  the  Romans  in  the  second 
and  first  centuries  B.C. 

In  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Greece  became 
part  of  the  Eastern  Byzantine  Empire  and 
then  In  1453  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

We  are  here  today  to  commemorate  those 
people  who  rose  up  and  freed  their  home- 
land from  the  Turks  152  years  ago. 

It  was  on  this  day  in  1821  that  the  Greek 
national  flag  was  again  flown  over  Athens 
and  the  Greek  people  determined  they  would 
no  longer  accept  Ottoman  rule  in  their  honie 
country. 

Despite  the  odds,  and  despite  the  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Greek  determina- 
tion to  be  free  proved  to  be  the  ultimate 
factor. 

Though  ill -equipped  and  lacking  supplies, 
the  Greek  people  were  victorious  in  their 
war  for  independence.  Although  the  fight- 
ing took  better  than  eight  years,  the  Turks 
were  defeated  and  driven  from  Greece. 

The  bravery  and  determination  of  these 
Greek  patriots  who  fought  and  died  for  the 
freedom  of  their  homeland,  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration for  all  of  us. 
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Remarks  of  Representattvx  Joshtta  Eilbero 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  fo;-  allowing  me 
to  celebrate  the  152nd  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence   vrith   you  today. 

This  is  a  day  when  we  recall  that  through- 
out history  Greeks  have  fought  for  freedom 
and  democracy. 

In  ancient  times  Greek  heroes  defended 
Greek  Independence  from  the  Persians. 

During  the  19th  century.  Prince  Alexan- 
dres YpsUantls,  his  brother  Dimitrlos,  Theo- 
doros  Kolotronls  and  Archbishop  Germanos 
of  Patras  were  responsible  for  the  events 
which  we  remember  and  honor  here,  today. 

In  more  modern  times  the  Greeks  have 
fought  to  remain  independent  even  though 
they  have  been  attacked  by  both  the  forces 
of  the  left  and  the  right. 

In  1940  the  Faclsts  demanded  that  the 
Greeks  surrender.  On  October  25,  they  re- 
plied "Okhi"  or  "No"  and  that  day  is  now 
celebrated  as  a  holiday. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  Greece 
was  attacked  by  the  Communists  and  once 
again  the  Greeks  managed  to  maintain  their 
freedom. 

The  continuing  struggle  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple to  remain  free  and  Independent  Is  a 
source  of  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  you  as 
Greek-Americans  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
your  heritage. 

Greek  civilization  is  remembered  for  many 
things,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  arch- 
itecture. But,  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  Congress- 
man, I  am  most  conscious  of  the  great  men 
of  the  law,  such  as  Draco,  Solon,  Cleistenes, 
Pericles  and  Lycurgus  who  are  responsible 
for  many  of  our  most  basic  legal  concepts. 

Because  ancient  Greece  was  governed  un- 
der the  rule  of  law,  these  men  were  honored 
and  esteemed.  Their  teachings  and  examples 
are   not   forgotten   today. 

When  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives go  from  their  offices  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  to  debate  and  vote  on  the  laws  of 
our  country,  they  pass  sculptures  of  men 
such  as  Solon  and  Lycurgiis. 

These  busts  and  reliefs  are  not  placed  there 
Just  for  decoration.  They  are  reminders  of 
the  men  and  traditions  which  law  makers 
must  follow  If  they  are  to  fulflll  their  ob- 
ligation to  all  the  people. 

It  is  the  impartial  rule  of  law  and  close 
adherence  to  its  principles  which  makes  a 
country  great.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
maintain  its  position  of  world  leadership,  we 
will  have  to  continue  to  follow  the  basic 
principles  set  down  years  ago  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  followed  by  the  Greek-American 
community  of  today. 

Thank  you. 


FREEDOM  TREE  DEDICATION 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17,  197 Z 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  citizenship  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  a  group  of  young  Americans  in 
the  community  of  San  Bernardino  in  my 
State  of  California,  The  children  of  St. 
Anne's  Catholic  Grammar  School  orga- 
nized a  special  Freedom  Tree  Dedication 
day  honoring  Cmdr.  Roy  Bowling,  a  na- 
tive of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  who  is 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
For  their  concern  for  all  American  serv- 
icemen, especially  those  captured  or  lost, 
and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  value  of 
freedom,  good  citizenship,  and  brother- 
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hood,  I  commend  these  fine,  young  citi- 
zens. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  theme  they  have 
chosen  for  their  Freedom  Tree  Dedica- 
tion: 

A  tree  is  so  fitting  a  reminder  of  what  free- 
dom Is.  A  tree  struggles  to  grow,  so  does  free- 
dom. If  a  tree  does  not  struggle.  It  will  die. 
So,  too.  Freedom.  This  is  alive,  and  so  Is 
Freedom. 


DIM  OUTLOOK  FOR  LIBRARIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral library  program  has  done  much  to 
bring  library  services  to  people  who  were 
either  poorly  served  before  or  served  not 
at  all.  Millions  of  people  have  had  better 
access  to  books  and  reading  materials, 
because  of  the  extra  Federal  dollars 
available  to  local  library  systems. 

Unfortunately,  it  looks  as  if  this  Fed- 
eral role  may  be  coming  to  an  end.  We 
vmderstand  that  President  Nixon  will 
ask  for  no  new  funds  this  year  for  li- 
braries. The  program  for  public  libraries 
authorized  under  the  Library  Services 
Act,  will  be  eliminated  entirely.  And  so 
will  the  Education  Act  programs  that 
provide  funds  for  school  and  college 
libraries. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  we  estimate  that 
the  public  libraries  will  lose  close  to  a 
half  million  in  Federal  money,  because 
of  these  budget  cuts.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  metropolitan 
area  will  lose  another  half  million  dol- 
lars in  library  aid. 

These  programs  are  by  no  means  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  total  Federal 
expenditure  for  libraries  across  the  Na- 
tion was  under  $150  million — or  less  than 
the  cost  of  10  F-14  fighter  planes.  Faced 
with  this  kind  of  choice,  the  administra- 
tion apparently  is  opting  for  the  mili- 
tary budget.  The  defense  budget  will  rise 
by  several  billions  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals while  this  library  aid  is  ended. 

I  insert  the  following  vivid  article  by 
Colman  McCarthy  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  13,  1973: 
Dim  Outlook  for  Libraries 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

It  Is  National  Library  Week  but  instead 
of  taking  pride  in  their  work  librarians  are 
taking  cover.  They  see  themselves  and  the 
nation's  12,000  libraries  as  harassed  targets 
of  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. For  1974,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  scheduled  to  receive 
zero  funding.  This  blackout  applies  as  well 
for  library  programs  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Like  nickels  and  dimes  for 
overdue  books,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
calling  this  money  back,  a  total  last  year  of 
$140  million.  At  the  same  time  he  is  getting 
out  of  the  book  business.  Richard  Nixon 
says — In  a  message  to  the  librarians  at  the 
start  of  their  unhappy  week — that  "an  effi- 
cient and  readily  accessible  library  system" 
is  essential  to  the  Republic. 

The  differences  between  a  politician's  elo- 
quent talk  and  his  actions  are  nothing  new 
to  Washington,  but  librarians  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods have  no  way  of  fighting  back.  Mil- 
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ton  Byam.  director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's public  library,  reports  that  "We  have 
felt  the  proposed  cuts  In  two  ways.  We  have 
four  model  cities  storefront  branches  and 
two  boolunoblles  that  niay  disappear.  These 
are  In  poor  areas.  In  the  city's  northeast  sec- 
tion. In  acUUUon,  the  proposed  zero  funding 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
endangers  the  whole  attempt  to  give  services 
to  the  blind,  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
home-bound  and  the  citizens  in  hospitals 
and  prisons.  They'll  have  no  books  or  serv- 
ices. We've  been  promised  that  revenue  shar- 
ing will  take  care  of  this  but  we  see  no  way 
that  this  will  be  true." 

According  to  administration  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, libraries  will  be  eligible  for  money 
under  general  and  special  revenue  sharing. 
"That  sounds  fine  when  you  hear  It  out  of 
context,"  says  Eileen  Cooke  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  "But  put  It  into  context.  Under 
general  revenue  sharing  mayors  control  the 
money.  This  means  that  libraries  must  com- 
pete for  limited  funds  with  other  vital  serv- 
ices such  as  police  and  &re  protection,  sewage 
disposal  and  public  transportation.  Under 
the  proposed  special  education  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  state  could  fund  school  libraries 
but  the  money  would  have  come  out  of  pro- 
grams for  school  lunches,  adult  education, 
vocational  training,  aid  for  the  handicapped 
and  efiorts  like  that. 

The  librarians  do  not  disdain  getting  Into 
the  gritty  scramble  tea  dollars  but  they  are 
realists  who  know  that  local  budget  offices 
put  low  value  on  books.  "It's  ironic"  says  Miss 
Cooke.  "Go  back  and  read  what  Mr.  Nixon 
said  In  his  inaugural  where  he  paraphrased 
John  Kennedy  and  said  the  citizens  should 
begin  asking  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves. But  what  symboltzcs  this  self-help 
more  than  a  good  neighborhood  library?  If 
the  public  l£  going  to  make  the  wise  decisions 
of  citizenship  that  the  President  asks  for, 
how  can  they  do  it  without  adequate  libraries 
and  current  Information?  It  is  obvious  the 
President  has  received  poor  advice  about 
libraries  from  his  budget  people." 

Oddly,  the  administration  says  the  library 
programs  have  succeeded,  and  that  this 
success  '"*«>^"»  the  libraries  can  make  it 
without  federal  money.  Thus,  in  Its  social 
programs,  the  administration  is  having  It 
both  ways:  the  libraries  can  be  abandoned 
because  they  succeed  while  other  programs, 
like  Community  Action,  can  be  scrapped  be- 
cause they  arc  said  to  fall. 

Even  before  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
cided to  save  money  by  walking  away  from 
libraries  the  situation  was  strained.  For  the 
last  six  months  of  1972,  for  example,  the 
University  of  Michigan  library  was  unable  to 
buy  any  books.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  U.S. 
elementary  schools  stin  lack  libraries.  In 
some  states  as  many  as  96  per  c«nt  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  no  libraries.  In  the 
last  budget  proposals  for  school  libraries — 
before  zero  funding  was  propoeed — the  mcMi- 
ey  would  have  purchased  only  one-third  ot  a 
book  per  school  child.  As  for  public  libraries, 
some  20  nailllon  citizens  live  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  none  exists.  In  communities 
that  do  have  libraries  it  ia  dear  the^  are 
valued.  Last  May  when  the  "experts"  pre- 
dicted a  taxpayer  rev«dt.  dtlxens  In  foxir 
New  Tork  counties — Nassau,  Suffolk,  West- 
chester and  Rockland — voted  in  favor  of 
most  library  biidgets,  not  against.  In  some 
communities  school  budgets  were  rejected 
while  library  budgets  passed. 

Against  this  background  librarians  are  call- 
ing the  actions  of  the  Nixon  administration 
"tragic"  and  "disastrous."  The  American 
Library  Association  has  begun  a  program  to 
let  the  public  know  that  libraries  are  now 
on  the  endangered  species  list.  On  May  8, 
libraries  across  the  country  will  dim  their 
lights,  a  symbolic  gesture  whose  theme  to 
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support  for  11- 
las  been  present 
in  the  librarians' 
at  the  door.  The 
p  reclslon  when  It 
enow  Is  at  stake. 


any  other  way 
re  effective  than 

le  public's  right 
bw  interpretation 


vith  libraries  un- 
ins  are  no  longer 
fchange  of  fire  be- 
jovernment;   they 


"Dimming  The  LlglKta  On  "fbe  Public's  Right 
To  Know." 

With  no  direct  federal 
brartes — as  such  support 
since  1956 — It  Is  clear  that 
cry  of  wolf,  a  wolf  truly  la 
association  speaks  with 
says  the  public's  right  to 
Countless  citizens  use  libriries  not  only  for 
books,  recordings  and  othef  services  but  also 
for  magazines  and  dally  inewspapers.  How 
enjoyable  it  would  be  for  ihe  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  see  libraries  <)losed  that  spend 
money  for  books  and  publfcations  critical  of 
administration  policies.  Cfl 
of  silencing  critics  be  mcj 
closing  down  libraries? 

Until  now  the  phrase 
to  know"  has  had  a  na 
tised  by  editors  and  Journalists  who  refused 
to  be  scared  off  by  grand  J^irles  and  possible 
Jail  terms.  Now,  however, 
der  seige,  individual  cltL 
passive  witnesses  to  the  ei 
tween  the  press  and  the 
are  being  fired  on  too.  Sonte  citizens  already 
understand  this.  Mrs.  Lee  Ueibowltz  of  Rock- 
vllle  has  been  blind  for  :  0  years.  She  has 
been  using  her  local  libra  y  for  Its  Talking 
Books  program.  "Libraries  are  crucial,"  she 
says.  "How  much  TV  and  ladlo  can  we  con- 
sume? I  feel  personally  Insi  ated  by  the  Nixon 
administration  In  cuttin|  back  funds  for 
libraries.  I'm  blind.  And  njw  Tva  being  told 
that  I  may  have  to  get  aljng  without  a  li- 
brary. Go  shift  for  yourse  f  Is  the  message. 
It's  very  frightening." 

It  is  also  cause  for  wond  er.  Officials  of  the 
Nixon  administration  tell  the  public  that 
Its  budget  cuts  for  socla  programs  mean 
that  public  money  is  belni ;  saved.  Saved  for 
what?  The  reason  people  send  in  their  tax 
money,  aside  from  fear  ol  the  IRS,  Is  that 
they  know  some  part  of  1  i,  all  too  small  a 
part,  goes  for  such  benefit !  as  libraries.  Biit 
If  libraries  disappear,  wher  :  are  the  benefits? 
History  has  seen  govern  nents  that  have 
burned  books  or  banned  thfem;  the  Nixon  ad- 
minlstratlcm  ts  not  trying  this  but  the  effect 
may  be  the  same :  the  smi  rthering  of  infor- 
mation. 

A  chance  exists  that  llbi  arles  may  be  sal- 
vaged through  action  by  Oongress.  If  rallied 
by  the  public,  the  poinicbins  may  fight  to 
reject  the  proposed  cuts,  ifven  then  If  Con- 
gress does  restore  the  m<  ney  for  libraries, 
the  administration  may  nc  t  spend  it.  If  this 
happens,  the  lights  that  i  re  to  be  dimmed 
May  8  may  well  stay  dlmm<  9. 


MANPOWER  REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MARVIN 


OF   MlCHtCi  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP:  UBSENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  April 


L  ESCH 


17.  1973 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speal^er,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  Rules  Committae  passed  a  rule 
that  would  not  allow  the  House  to  work 
its  will  <Hi  total  manpower  refoim  legis- 
lation. Tomorrow  the  majority  will  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  the  floor,  HJ%.  4204, 
the  so-called  Bmergency  Bmpioyment 
Act.  I  rise  today  to  speak  to  the  House  to 
urge  that  they  amend  ^ae  rule  to  allow 
our  bill,  HJl.  8710,  to  be  in  order.  This 
can  be  done  tf  the  Members  will  vote  "No" 
oa  the  previous  questioci  to  the  rule.  If 
the  vote  on  the  previous  question  fails, 
I  urge  you  to  defeat  Uie  rule  on  H.R. 
4204.  We  simply  shouldt  not  extend  one 
nvore  categorical  prograVL  The  Educatka 
and  Labor  Committee  should  in  the  next 
3   months   face   squarely    the   problem 
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of  total  manpower  reform  and  not  enact 
piecemeal  legislation.  Thin  can  only  be 

done  if  we  defeat  the  rule. 

Although  this  legislation  is  not  due  to 
expire  for  some  2  moi^hs,  this  bffl 
has  been  pushed  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  find  the  House  Members 
being  asked  tomorrow  to  vote  on  legis- 
lation without  having  full! time  for  ana- 
lytical ccmsideratioii.  Indfeed,  the  rule 
itself  asked  for  a  waiver]  of  the  3-day 
provision  which  is  there  io  provide  for 
orderly  process.  The  more  responsible 
procedure  would  be  to  defeat  Uie  rule 
on  HJl.  4204  if  we  cannot  consider  total 
manpower  reform  at  this  time. 

I  have  long  shared  the  belief  that 
transltfcmal  puMic  serricf  employment 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  todls  avaUable  to 
State  and  local  government  for  canylng 
out  a  comprehensive  manoower  program 
geared  to  meet  local  nei^s  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  I  have  long^bdleved  that 
it  should  be  part  of  a  totsft  prosram  ad- 
dressed to  the  real  needi  of  the  more 
than  5  million  unemployed  In  this  coun- 
try. However,  the  ImII  we  toU  have  before 
us  tomorrow,  HJl.  4204,  Is  fataHy  de- 
fective for  a  number  of  reasons,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

First,  the  authorization  flcures  are 
unrealistic  in  li^t  of  budgetary  con- 
strictions. The  Smergency  Knploj'inent 
Act  was  originally  enacted  In  July  of 
1971  as  an  emergeny  measure  to  help 
deal  with  a  high  national  unemployment 
rate — 6  percent — that  threateoed  to 
move  higher.  At  that  tiiAe,  the  2-year 
aggregate  authorization  was  set  at  $2,- 
250,000.000.  Now,  at  a  tim^  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  Is  at  5  per- 
cent and  appears  to  be  Woving  down, 
this  biU  proposes  to  extend  an  emergency 
program  with  a  2-year  aeeregate  author- 
ization of  $4,500,000.000— double  that  of 
the  original  act. 

Second,  there  is  no  real  need  for  this 
bill.  The  existing  E£A  autttorizatian  does 
not  run  out  nntU  June  30,  1974.  In  addi- 
tion, should  the  national  unemployment 
rate  fall  below  4.5  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months,  most  of  the  f tads  imder  the 
committee  bill  would  be  uiggered  auto- 
matically. And  it  was  only  last  week  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  indicated  it  will 
spend  over  $800  million  between  March 
15  of  this  year  and  June  30,  1974,  for  the 
cfaitinuation  of  EEA,  and  have  already 
advocated  these  funds  to  more  than  650 
cities,  coimties,  and  Statea. 

lliird,  the  original  act  yfas  passed  and 
Figned  by  the  President  in  Uie  under- 
standing Uiat  it  was  a  transitional  pro- 
gram and  not  designed  ti  provide  per- 
manent emidoyment  of  Individnals  on 
public  payrolls.  To  assure  that  the  act 
would  remain  transitional  in  scope,  the 
authorization  was  limited  to  2  years.  This 
further  extension  would  defeat  and 
would  be  contrary  to  tha^  purpose. 

Fourth,  this  act  purports  to  serve  a 
confusing  and  often  conflicting  set  <^ 
purposes — helping  young  ijeople  and  vet- 
erans; welfare  recipients;  and  migrants; 
the  non-English  speaking;  and  the  un- 
employed technical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel. Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  act  is 
unsuited  for  these  individuals  in  a  time 
of  rising  employment  cH>P«rtunities.  The 
fact  is  that  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  all  persons  employed  under  this 
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act  can  be  described  as  disadvantaged 
and  more  than  60  percent  are  at  least 
high  school  graduates.  Only  about  12  per- 
cent have  been  welfare  recipients  and 
less  than  one-third  have  been  veterans 
who  served  in  Indochina.  Many  are  tech- 
nicians, paraprofessionals  and  profes- 
sional personnel  who  were  unemployed 
because  of  temporary  or  purely  local  dis- 
locations in  the  economy  and  are  the  first 
to  find  regular  jobs  as  imemployment 
declines.  As  economic  conditions  improve, 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed  shift  more 
and  more  to  skilled  training  and  basic 
education,  which  this  act  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  designed  to  accommodate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  4204  would  make  more 
remote  the  achievement  of  a  decatc- 
gorized,  decentralized,  comprehensive 
manpower  authority  which  virtually 
every  expert  on  the  subject  agrees  is  an 
urgent  national  priority  in  the  field  of 
manpower  development. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  H.:i.  6710— the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act,  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  testimony  before  the  Select 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing member,  over  the  past  3  years.  It  is 
unfortimate  that  the  route  has  been 
chosen  of  simply  extending  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  need  for 
extensive  reform  of  the  near-chaotic  net- 
work of  manpower  development  pro- 
grams which  the  Federal  Government 
has  created  over  the  last  decade.  It  is 
a  system  which  does  not  serve  well  either 
the  national  interest  or  that  of  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  person. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  testimony 
to  date  on  the  absurdity  of  our  present 
system  is  the  brilliant  illustration  of 
msiss  chaos  and  confusion  in  the  District 
of  Columbia's  manpower  programs  f ovmd 
in  the  GAG  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress this  past  January. 

Therein  is  described  a  wild  blur  of 
competing  programs — such  as  JOBS 
MEDHIC,  EFEC,  PIC.  PEP,  PAM^ 
PRIDE.  CEP,  CLIC,  CREATE.  WIN. 
WICS,  WREST,  and  WOW,  not  to  men- 
tion Project  Build,  Project  Open,  and 
Project  Option.  And  to  quote  from  this 
study: 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  are  being 
trained,  where  they  are  being  trained,  for 
what  occupations  they  are  being  trained,  or 
the  Impact  of  the  training  on  the  demand 
for  skUled  workers. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  unemployed 
throughout  the  country,  GAO  correctly 
surmised  that  the  manpower  situation 
in  the  District  is  fairly  typical  of  urban 
areas  and  the  report  made  findings  and 
conclusions  as  follows: 

OAO's  study  of  the  17  Federal  manpower 
programs  revealed  a  maze  of  local  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  sinUlar  job  training  and 
employment  services  to  the  same  group  of 
District  residents.  The  providing  of  such 
services  on  an  individual  program  approach 
resulted  in  a  complex,  confvislng,  and  unco- 
ordinated effort  to  assist  those  persons  in 
becoming  gainfuUy  employed.  The  multiplic- 
ity of  Federal  programs  and  the  confusing 
network  of  delivery  systems  ...  are  persua- 
slve  evidence  of  the  need  for  simplification 
...  To  achieve  aa  comprehensive  manpower 
delivery  tyatem  for  the  DUtrict  and  the  Na- 
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tion,  congressional  action  is  needed."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

The  report,  In  effect,  stated  that  in  an 
effort  to  help  relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
imemployed  what  we  have  actually  done 
is  to  create  a  monster  that  serves  to 
confuse  the  person  in  search  of  training 
and  a  meaningful  job  and  oftentimes 
lead  that  person  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  bill  before  us,  HJl.  4204,  ignores 
not  only  the  {idvice  of  one  of  the  few 
Instruments  Congress  has  In  assisting  it 
to  make  policy,  it  has  also  ignored  the 
advice  of  the  Nation's  Governors,  county 
officials,  and  mayors,  who,  while  not  op- 
posing EEA  extension  have  urged  that 
priority  be  given  to  total  reform. 

As  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wisconsin, 
testifying  on  February  27,  1973,  before 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  stated: 

I  believe  virtuaUy  aU  governors  would 
agree  on  a  basic  set  of  principles  which  any 
new  federal  manpower  policy  must  embrace. 
.  .  .  We  want  the  kind  of  manpower  reform 
legislation  which  wlU  decategorize  programs, 
make  a  specific  sum  available  to  state  and 
local  government  on  a  formula  basis,  and 
allow  us  to  plan  for  the  use  of  that  money 
based  on  state  and  local  needs.  In  short,  we 
agree  with  the  President  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  newly  defined  federalism  in  America, 
that  narrow  federal  program  requirements 
frequently  get  in  the  way  of  good  adminis- 
trative policy  and  meaningful  and  effective 
action  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
of  Utah,  supported  these  views  In  the 
same  hearing,  and  all  three  requested  a 
significant  State  role  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  manpower  programs. 

The  Honorable  Patricia  Sheehan, 
mayor  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  testifying 
before  our  Select  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor on  March  6.  1973,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  reiterated  the  need 
for  "enactment  of  manpower  reform 
legislation  which  embodies  the  basic 
principles  of  program  decategorization, 
program  decentralization  and  program 
consolidation  and  which  would  provide 
for  the  creation  of  permanent  public 
service  employment  opportunities." 

Then  Mayor  Sheehan  added  this  com- 
ment which  is  extremely  pertinent  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  before  us  and 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  Said 
Mayor  Sheehan: 

From  the  very  beginning  I  want  to  make 
a  critical  aspect  of  our  policy  clear.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  reform  of  national  manpower 
policy  MUST  Include  both  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs  and  commitment  to  permanent 
public  service  employment.  It  is  not  an 
elther-or  proposition. 

Mr.  John  Klein,  the  coimty  executive 
of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  testified  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
March  21, 1973,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  submitted 
a  strong  endorsement  for  reform.  As  Mr 
Klein  stated: 

Our  first  preference  with  respect  to  public 
service  employment  is  that  It  be  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  manpower  bUl.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  public  employment  should 
be  part  of  the  arsenal  available  to  local  spon- 
sors to  use  in  meeting  locally  determined  pri- 
orities. We  do  not  wish  our  hands  tied  with 
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strings  that  have  no  bearing  on  our  particu- 
lar situation.  We  can  understand  the  need 
for  national  priorities.  But  in  many  Instances 
these  national  priorities  are  passed  on  to  the 
local  level  in  the  form  of  inflexible  guide- 
lines. PEP  (the  acronym  for  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act)  allows  us  some  flexibility,  but  If  we  ara 
going  to  be  able  to  respond  adequately  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  hold  us  accountable 
for.  we  need  greater  flexibility.  Only  compre- 
hensive manpower  reform  legislation  can 
give  us  the  flexlbUlty  which  includes  the 
option  of  transitional  public  sector  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  of  these 
representatives  of  oiu:  Nation's  States, 
cities,  and  counties,  have  convinced  many 
here  that  there  is  a  need  not  to  go  with 
a  simple  2-year  extension  of  EEA,  but 
for  a  comprehensive  bill  that  meets  the 
needs  of  those  millions  who  would  not 
benefit  under  a  PEP  program. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act,  designed  to 
reduce  the  confusion  of  our  present  man- 
power program  and  to  provide  a  system 
for  the  States  and  localities  to  meet  their 
needs.  This  legislation  provides  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  training  and  re- 
lated services,  including  public  employ- 
ment programs,  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Under  the  plan, 
the  State  would  designate  "prime  spon- 
sors," which  can  be  a  unit  of  government 
or  any  combination  of  governments, 
which  will  have  the  "prime"  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  program  with 
passthrough  doUars. 

However,  the  mayors  in  a  prime  spon- 
sor area  can  veto  the  State  plan  for  their 
area,  and  any  difficulty  in  resolving  a 
plan  with  the  State  will  be  decided  by 
the  Secretary. 

A  second  key  provision  is  a  requirement 
that  institutional  training  be  provided  or 
approved  by  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering the  Vocational  Education  Act.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  recognize 
that  our  vocational  education  programs 
ought  to  be  administered  through  the 
State  agencies  and  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  State's  manpower  efforts.  Title 
n  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  transitional 
public  service  employment  program  to  be 
administered  at  the  discretion  of  locali- 
ties. Salaries  for  PEP  employees  would  be 
limited  to  $12,000  per  year  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  share  of  the  cost  Is  held 
at  90  percent. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2.5  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 2  years,  a  figure  sUghtly  above 
fiscal  year  1973  spending  for  all  man- 
power programs  and  Including  the  $800 
million  carryover  for  EEA.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  these  funds  are  for  the  State 
grants  and  PEP  programs:  25  percent  is 
reserved  for  national  emphasis  programs 
such  as  PEP,  Indians,  bilingual  instruc- 
tion, migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers, 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  A  special 
$450,000,000  set-aside  Is  authorized  for 
"Manpower  Programs  for  Youth" — in 
section  306 — to  include  NYC  and  other 
youth  employment  programs. 

Other  special  Federal  responsibilities 
include  manpower  research  and  develop- 
ment, a  national  computerized  job  bank 
program,  employment  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged,  occupational  upgrad- 
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ing,  wnd  an  emjduuls  on  Vietnam  vH- 

erans. 

Lastly,  title  V  establishes  a  National 
Institute  for  Adanpower  Policy  to  con- 
duct studies  and  make  future  recom- 
mendations for  a  coherent  manpower 
policy. 

Mr.  l^Deaker.  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses squarely  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  sound  policy  to  proceed  sepa- 
rately with  an  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  as  opposed  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  public  service  employ- 
ment component  in  comprehensive  re- 
form legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  in  its  existing  form,  and 
as  it  would  be  extended  by  H.R.  4204, 
authorizes  a  narrowly  categorical  man- 
power program  to  be  added  to  those 
funded  under  other  legislation.  Funds 
made  available  to  governmental  units 
under  this  act  may  be  spent  only  for 
public  service  employment,  although 
they  may  be  very  much  needed  for  other 
types  of  manpower  training  services. 
Conversely,  funds  made  available  under 
other  legislation  for  other  programs  may 
not  be  utilized  for  public  service  em- 
ployment even  though  special  circimi- 
stances  or  needs  in  a  locality  require  an 
expansion  of  such  employment  beyond 
that  permitted  by  funding  under  this 
act.  This  is  precisely  the  land  of  binding 
inflexibility  State  and  local  officials  find 
so  unrealistic. 

Moreover — unlike  the  public  service 
component  described  in  title  n  of  the 
substitute  bill — the  major  portion  of  this 
program — section  5  of  the  act — Is  tem- 
porary. It  is  triggered  automatically  if 
the  national  unemployment  rate  falls 
below  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months — as  may  well  occur  in  the  next 
few  months  if  present  trends  continue — 
leaving  only  a  program  authorized  under 
section  6  for  areas  which  have  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6  percent  or  above 
for  3  consecutive  months.  There  Is  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  this  program 
which  makes  it  an  undependable  com- 
ponent In  any  manpower  program. 

Nor  can  the  extension  of  this  act  be 
regarded  as  an  answnr  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment  emphasized  hi  the 
views  of  the  majority.  At  the  peak  of 
the  program  in  July  of  1972,  185,000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  it  as  compared 
with  national  imemployment  of  5,000,- 
000— or  3  percent  of  the  total  imem- 
ployed.  This  represents  no  more  than  the 
amount  of  fluctitatlon  which  might  tsrpl- 
cally  occur  from  one  month  to  the  next 
in  the  number  of  imemployed  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  set  to  work  on  developing 
national  manpower  policy  expressed  in 
comprehensive  legislation.  Otherwise 
the  major  policy  decisions  win  continue 
to  be  made  in  the  executive  branch  by 
regulation.  The  extension  of  narrow, 
categorical  program  authorizations — 
particularly  when  there  is  no  immediate 
threat  of  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram— seriously  undermines  this  posi- 
tion and  further  postpones  a  long  over- 
due congressional  initiative. 
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We  simply  must  ta  ce  a  coordinated 
systems  approach  to  n  eeting  manpower 
needs,  one  which  Is  el  ent  oriented.  We 
need  to  be  »ble  In  ever '  manpoiwer  mar- 
ket area  to  determine  vr  any  given  time 
the  job  opportunities  available  and  to 
make  reasonably  accurate  forecasts  of 
changing  demands.  We  sbould  be  able  to 
determine  the  real  po(taitial  of  imem- 
ployed and  underempldred  persons  seek- 
ing help  and  to  provide  effective  onploy- 
ment  counseling,  as  wsU  as  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  job  experleiLce  or  temporary 
Jobs  through  public  sei  rice  employment. 
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WHY  NOT  A  "STATE  dP  THE  PEOPLE" 
ADDRESS 


HON.  BILL  AL  SANDER 

or   AMLAM  !AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE]  'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw,  Aprii  17.  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January,  we  have  been  periodically  ex- 
posed to  mimeographed  notices  of  the 
President's  view  on  Khe  state  of  the 
Union.  Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
yon  and  my  coDeaguei  the  state  of  the 
Union  from  another  pMnt  of  view — the 
people's.  [ 

I  think  you  will  flnfl  Mr.  Courtney's 
column  much  more  entertaining  and 
probably  just  as  realistic  as  some  of  the 
messages  passed  down]  from  the  White 
House: 

Casual  Osat 

(By  Bill  Cou  tney) 

(Lately,  most  of  the  <  ominunlcatlon  be- 
tween govenrment  and  1  he  people  Is  going 
one  way.  They're  teUlng  m  atoout  the  State 
of  the  Matlcti,  but  arent  Ilstcxklng  to  the 
8Ut«  at  The  People.  So  let's  write  them  a 
lettei.) 

De&r  Goverumeat:  We  got  your  message 
about  beating  high  toot  costs  by  cutting 
down  on  the  amount  w  ^  eat.  But  we  cut 
down  a  long  thne  ago,  wqen  meat  went  over 
a  dcdiar  a  pound.  I  dont  rightly  see  how  we 
can  quit  doing  aotnethlng  we're  already  not 
doing. 

Tell  your  economists  1 1  quit  Vtiaming  the 
price  of  steaks  on  the  pi  Ice  of  cattle.  A  lot 
of  us  cattle  ratsers  won]  I  be  glad  to  trade 
incomes  with  the  peopl<  who  butcher  the 
cattle,  even  though  we  know  the  govera- 
ment  regulates  wage  Incr  iases.  If  you  would 
reg\ilate  farm  prices  like  you  regulate  labor, 
all  of  us  farmers  would  need  Swiss  bank 
accounts,  and  we  eouM  )uy  Switzerland  as 
well. 

Wt  also  heard  your  tall;  about  the  "energy 
shortage."  We've  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  this  means  you're  going  to  get  the  gas 
and  tieetrle  companies  tt>  raise  their  prices 
and  allow  gasoline  to  go  to  SO  cents  a  gal- 
lon. We  know  there's  a^  oe«an  of  oil  hi 
Alaska,  dammed  up  behind  your  federal 
courts.  Tou  just  let  them  piunp  that  oil  to 
the  mainline  and  then  |see  If  we  have  a 
shortage.  I 

Service  people  pracnto*^  they  were  going 
to  simplify  their  returns.  They  did  It  by 
making  them  so  completely  mystifying  that 
we  simplified  our  task  by  hiring  someone  else 
to  do  it.  Have  you  everi  considered  asking 
Congress  to  repeal  the  whole  Incomprehen- 
sible mlsh-mash  they  call)  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code?  Then  replace  ht  with  a  law  that 
says  simply:  "Pay  10  pen  ent  of  all  your  in- 
ccme,  period."  No  deduci  ions,  no  loopboles. 


no  favoritism  and  no  argmitent.  Don't  worry 
about  hurting  the  poor  folks;  theyni  be  on 
welfare  anyhow.  Th»  only  people  you'd  reaUy 
nick  ar*  the  miUionaires  who  are  now  lurk- 
ing In  your  loopholes,  tax-free. 

Tou  scare  us  th&t  our  balance  of  trade  is 
unfavorable;  that  we  are  i)uying  more  Im- 
ported goods  than  we  are  s  tiling.  Why  don't 
you  turn  the  farmers  loo4©  on  the  export 
market  and  see  how  much  (Jotton,  rice,  wheat 
c«»n  and  processed  agricultural  products  we 
can  trade  for  Oerman  can  and  Japanese 
TV  sets?  T 

You  are  saving  money,  jiou  say,  but  cut- 
ting out  disaster  loans.  Rousing  subsidies 
and  conservation  funds  in  niral  areas.  All 
you're  doing  is  preparing  a  ^ot  of  broke  farm- 
era  on  your  welfare  rolls  fcnd  letting  your 
taxpaying  American  farmland  wash  down  in- 
to the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sven  a  politician 
should  be  able  to  see  thai  if  his  taxpayers 
go  broke,  his  country  wUlltoo. 

You  promised  that  you  were  going  to 
streamline  the  postal  service  and  make  it 
more  rapid.  Whatever  you  did,  didn't  work. 
Tou  might  hire  all  those  ^Id  Indians  from 
Wounded  Knee  to  Itne  up  a  cross  the  country 
In  a  netwf»-k  <a  smoke  signals  to  speed  up 
the  message  carrying.  There  are  plenty  of 
surplus  Indians.  On  foggy  days,  when  smoke 
signals  covildn't  be  seen,  they  could  line  up 
closer  together  and  "WlMoob"  messages  from 
point  to  pcrfnt. 

We  appreciate  you  gettljig  the  Army  out 
of  Vietnam,  but  it  might  Save  been  better 
if  you'd  hare  gotten  the  Icommunists  out 
first.  Now  if  you  can  just  get  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  out  ot  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the  rest 
of  the  Par  East,  we  can  let  the  reds  bring  the 
fighting  to  us.  ' 

We  liked  your  advice  aboQt  saying  gas<^ine 
by  driving  slower.  The  way  traffic  Is  In  most 
places.  If  we  went  much  slower  we  wouldn't 
need  a  car  at  all.  That  would  save  gas.  for 
sure. 

It  would  be  nice  if  an  politicians  could  be 
required  to  take  up  golf, 
parclieeel.  The  eountry  could  use  a  little  re- 
lief from  the  amount  of  government  we're 
getting  these  days.  Olve  ^s  a  "bureaucrat 
break." 

It's  nice  to  talk  to  you.  I^.  President,  Mr. 
Congreos  and  Mr.  Courts. 
you  heard  us;  we  sometimes  feei  you  d<Mi't 
even  know  we're  down.  here. 


LEGAL  SEEV  ECES 


Oassa  Roots. 


HON.  FRANK  TH01IPS(yN,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JKKST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaw,  April  N.  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ifew  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said 
in  recent  weeks  concerning  the  legal 
services  program.  Althotigh  the  Presi- 
dent has  hims^  endoraed  the  concept 
of  legal  services,  we  know  that  his  mes- 
sage apparently  has  not  gotten  through 
to  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Acting  Director 
(tf  the  Office  of  Economic  OiY>ortunity. 
In  case  there  are  any  ot  our  colleagues 
who  efoestion  the  need  for  the  program,  I 
commend  to  their  attent  on  an  excellent 
commentary  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
a  distinguished  colimmis 
tary  reads  as  follows: 
CoJtrwuB  Legal   Sekvicbs? 

There  are  times,  sad  to  t  ay.  when  Ameri- 
can conservatives  appear  t4i  constitute  "the 
stupid   party."   as   John   3tuart   Mill   once 
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labeled,  their  British  counterparts  a  cen- 
tury ago.  By  their  failure  to  give  active  sup- 
port to  a  continuing  program  of  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor,  my  brother  conservatives 
are  abandoning  their  principles  and  exhibit- 
ing a  dull-wittedness  that  makes  a  m^" 
despair. 

Of  course  a  legal  services  progrsuoai  should 
be  extended!  Let  the  Congress,  If  it  pleases, 
scrap  everything  else  that  has  been  funded 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Let  the  administration,  if  It  can,  dismantle 
a  hundred  boondoggling,  p«4>er-8huffilng  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid.  But  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
must  be  naalntained. 

Chiseled  in  stone  above  the  great  white 
columns  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  are  four 
famous  words:  EU}ual  justice  under  law.  No 
concept  in  our  public  life  Is  nobler  and  no 
concept  has  been  more  poorly  served.  The 
grim  truth  is  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  still  have  two  systems  of  law  in  this 
country,  one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the 
poor.  Every  newspaperman  who  ever  has 
covered  the  small  claims  and  criminal  courts 
of  bis  city  knows  this  Is  so. 

Granted,  much  has  been  done  In  recent 
years.  Indigent  defendants,  even  in  serious 
misdMneanor  cases,  now  have  a  right  to 
counsel.  Bail  reform  has  ren>edled  some  of 
the  moat  flagrant  evils  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Since  1965,  the  federally  assisted 
legal  services  program  lias  greatly  benefited 
the  poor  in  areas  of  civU  litigation.  Now 
this  CivU  program — a  program  seeking  to 
promote  equal  justice  under  law — is  threat- 
ened with  abandonment.  Conservatives, 
dedicated  in  principle  to  this  elementary 
proposition,  ought  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  a  fight  to  push  the  cause  akmg. 

But  where  are  they?  They  are  grumbling 
that  in  recent  years  the  program  of  legal 
services  has  been  abused.  Doubtless  this  is 
true.  It  would  be  incredible  not  to  discover 
abuses  In  a  program  Involving  2.500  lawyers 
in  900  neighborhood  law  offlces. 

But  these  occasional  abuses,  while  serious, 
have  been  few.  Viewed  on  the  whole  record, 
the  legal  services  program  has  helped  to  fos- 
ter a  sense  of  confidence  not  only  in  the 
courts,  but  also  in  what  Is  known  vaguely 
as  "the  system."  In  a  message  two  years 
ago,  urging  creation  of  a  whcrtly  Independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  President  Nixon 
made  that  point.  "This  program  can  provide 
a  most  effective  ntechanism  tat  settling  dif- 
ferences and  securing  justice  wlthm  the 
system  and  not  on  the  streets." 

Unhappy.  Nixon  now  seems  to  l>e  dragging 
his  heels.  The  present  $70  million  program 
is  to  expire  in  June,  and  nothing  is  yet  in 
sight  to  take  Its  place.  It  would  be  calamitous 
to  let  the  concept  go.  As  a  recent  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  nutde  clear, 
the  great  bulk  of  case-work  by  the  NLS  law- 
yers involves  legal  problems  arising  from 
housing,  domestic  relations,  employment  and 
consumer  grievances. 

What  Is  needed — and  needed  promptly — 
is  a  bill  to  create  an  independent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation,  generously  funded,  with 
authority  to  provide  essential  representation 
for  the  poor.  Such  a  corporation  should 
have  backup  facilities  for  research.  It  ought 
not  to  be  denied  a  hand  in  "law  reform." 
Neither  should  It  be  prohibited  from  bring- 
ing the  class  actions  that  often  provide  the 
most  effective  remedies  at  law. 

Conservatives  should  back  such  a  blU,  in 
the  full  awareness  that  from  time  to  time 
they  will  be  irritated,  harassed,  and  outraged 
by  the  "zeal  and  adrenalin."  Mistakes  will 
be  made.  Incidents  of  bad  Judgment  can  be 
expected.  But  If  we  truly  believe  in  equal 
justice  under  law,  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  supporting  an  effort  to  make 
those  words  in  stone  acmething  more  than 
an  empty  phrase. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  THEY  RJSCOMMSND  IS  NOT 
WHAT  WE  OCT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
the  Walker  report  was  iseued  calling  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  a  "riot"  on  the  part 
of  the  Chicago  police  deiiartment.  Only 
the  now-famous  "Chicago  8"  were  in- 
dicted, and  they  surely  were  not  police- 
men. In  1970,  the  Scranton  Commission 
called  the  shooting  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity students  by  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  "imwarranted  and  inexcusable." 
Shortly  thereafter,  25  Kent  students 
were  brought  up  on  criminal  charges, 
while  the  Guard  members  were  totally 
exonerated. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  recent  ex- 
amples of  recommendations  and  reports 
by  responsible  commissions  being  totally 
ignored.  Indeed,  actl(ms  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  that  are  totally  op- 
posite of  commission  recommendations. 

This  is  truly  unfortunate.  Presidential 
and  other  study  commissions  have  been 
made  up  of  experienced  and  talented 
people  who  are  politically  unbiased. 
Their  observations  and  studies  should  be 
carefully  considered,  and,  very  often, 
their  recommendations  implemented. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
area  of  voter  registration.  A  1963  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participatiou  summarized: 

Restrictive  legal  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  registration  and  voting  disen- 
franchise millions. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  put 
forth  by  the  Commission  are  embodied  in 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Rights 
Act  of  1973— H.R.  4846— that  I  have  in- 
trodiKed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  time  aroimd,  let  us  take  a 
close  look  at  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Voter  Registration  and  what 
we  can  do  hi  Congress  to  enact  its  cogent 
recommendatkms.  I  now  submit  for  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, relevant  excerpts  from  the  1963 
Commission  report: 

Lecai,   Am  ADMnnsTRATXVB  Causes  or  Low 
VoTEa  TuaKooT 

Restrictive  legal  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  registration  and  voting  are  a 
major  reason  for  low  participation.  Many 
election  laws  and  administrative  practices 
are  unreasonable,  unfair,  and  outmoded. 
They  obstruct  the  path  to  the  ballot  box, 
disfranchising  mllliona  who  want  to  vote. 
An  unexpected  business  trip  or  a  broken 
ankle  can  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote.  He  may  lose  his  vote  by  moving  across 
the  street.  And  be  may  discover  tliat  because 
he  failed  to  vote  two  years  ago  he  cannot 
vote  now. 

Registratioo  Systems:  The  exercise  of  the 
franchise  in  the  United  States  usually  re- 
quires two  deliberate  acts  on  two  different 
days:  registration  and  voting.  The  finest 
voting  system  in  the  world  is  of  bo  avail 
if  registration  inhibits  participation.  Regis- 
tration procedures  often  require  a  visit  to 
the  county  courthouse,  with  such  attendant 
lnc<mvenlences  as  making  the  trip  during 
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working  hours  and  standing  in  long  lines. 
Although  the  great  majority  of  States  pro- 
vides permanent  registration,  only  half 
enable  voters  to  register  in  their  precincts 
rather  than  at  one  county  office  Only  17 
States  allow  registration  by  mall. 

Registration  systen^  origln&Uy  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  up-to-date  lists  of  eligible 
voters  to  prevent  multiple  voting  and  other 
electoral  frauds.  But  often  the  systems  used 
have  had  a  quite  different  effect.  Frequently 
registration  has  become  an  obstacle  course 
for  the  voter  rather  than  an  assistance  to 
voting. 

A  different  problem  is  posed  by  registra- 
tion provisions  designed  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  preventing  people  from  voting  and 
so  keeping  political  power  In  the  hands  of 
one  or  another  group.  For  example,  one 
State  Is  considering  a  plan  to  cut  off  regis- 
tration many  months  before  Election  Day. 

In  too  many  States,  registration  closes 
nuae  than  a  month  befcHe  the  election,  when 
political  campaigns  are  not  in  full  swing  and 
peak  interest  has  not  been  achieved.  Early 
closing  dates  coupled  with  the  Inconvenience 
of  many  registration  procedures  discourage 
potential  voters  Unlike  registration  systems 
in  other  Western  democracies,  where  the 
Initiative  is  with  local  officials  and  the 
process  is  simple  and  direct,  registration  In 
the  United  States  often  in^oses  undue 
burdens  on  citizens  who  desire  to  vote. 


ARCTIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or    SI.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  United  States  is  only  beginning  , 
to  realize  the  importance  ot  its  Arctic 
resources,  the  people,  the  mlnM-als,  the 
timber,  and  fish  of  the  North,  it  has  come 
to  my  attentiim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plans  to  abolish  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center.  The  center,  as  you  may 
know,  was  esteblished  at  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  25  years  ago.  And  since  then.  It 
has  gained  a  worldwide  reputation  as  a 
leading  facility  i<x  Arctic  research. 

While  the  subject  of  closure  is  still  be- 
ing debated,  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  bring 
to  your  attention  Senate  Jcnnt  Resolu- 
tlon  No.  29,  passed  this  year  concerning 
the  Arctic  Health  Research  Coiter  by 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature: 

SsNATB   Joint  Rcsolutiok   No.   39 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Wlkereas  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter was  established  in  1948  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities necessary  In  the  Investigation, 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  dis- 
eases: and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  Center  has 
gained  a  world-renowned  reputation  for  its 
work  in  cold-adaptive  processes,  cold  as  a 
factor  in  human  stress,  the  life  cycles  of 
parasites  and  host-peu'asite  relationships 
peculiar  to  the  arctic,  and  more  recently  for 
its  work  related  to  the  biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental englneertng  needs  of  concerns 
planning  arctic  activities,  and  tor  its  efforts 
related  to  a  host  of  other  projects  too  numer- 
ous to  list;  and 

Whereas  it  currently  serves  as  the  only 
United  States  nonmUltary  focus  on  cold 
weather  research  on  the  health  and  social 
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well-being  of  man  in  the  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic  environment;   and 

Whereas  under  the  proposed  federal  budget 
for  1973-74  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter will  be  abolished;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  national  recognition  of 
Alaskan  resources,  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems, all  dictating  continued  research  into 
the  biomedical  and  environmental  fields  In 
connection  with  the  arctic;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  termination  of  the 
operations  of  the  Center  Is  at  the  least  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  sec.  2(c)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaiska  Legislature 
that  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  Is  deplored  and  it 
urgently  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  fully  fund  the  Center  for 
fiscal  1973-74. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  the  Honorable  Roy  L. 
Ash,  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  the  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; the  Honorable  Oeorge  H.  Mahon,  Chair- 
man, House  Appropriations  Committee;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Oravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Don  Toung,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress. 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  GUAM  WANT  PAIR 
PAYMENT  FOR  THEIR  LANDS 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or   OTTAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  17,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
years  Immediately  following  World  War 
n,  the  U.S,  military  took  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  land  in  the  Territory  of 
Guam — land  that  was  iised  to  build 
Navy  and  Air  Force  bases  from  which  we 
launched  our  successful  attacks  against 
the  enemy  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war. 
and  land  which  many  residents  of  Guam 
contend  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy 
took  without  SMlequately  compensating 
the  owners. 

Although  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  original  transactions  took  place,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  that  warrant 
the  review  of  this  situation  to  insure  that 
Justice  Is  done.  Accordingly  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  6825.  which  will  pro- 
vide these  claimtuits  with  an  avenue  of 
redress.  My  bill  would  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Guam,  for  a  period  of  1 
year  after  enactment,  to  hear  any  claims 
which  arose  from  land  transactions  in  the 
territory  prior  to  1950,  when  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Guam  Organic  Act.  At  pres- 
ent, of  course,  statute  of  limitation  pre- 
cludes the  court  from  reviewing  these 
claims. 

Last  year,  an  identical  measure  was 
introduced  by  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league. Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  Hearings  were  subsequently 
held  on  that  bill.  HM.  5440.  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  Affairs,  chaired 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Phillip  Burton. 

Another  measure  addressing  the  same 
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problem,  but  calling  fof  the  creation  of 
a  Land  Claims  Commisaon  to  investigate 
the  matter,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Hdrrt  jACKfon,  chartman  of 
the  Interior  Commltteel  Testimony  was 
also  heard  on  that  bill.  I 

During  the  hearings  on  both  measures, 
considerable  testimony  was  put  forth  by 
members  of  the  Guam  ticgislature  as  to 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  As  the  wit- 
nesses from  Guam  sijoke,  one  tragic 
story  after  another  bega)i  to  unfold  about 
how  the  local  people  v^ere  consistently 
denied  due  process  of  law  by  the  Navy 
during  the  dealings  over  the  land. 

It  is  true  that  maiiy  persons  were 
coerced,  including  throigh  an  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  loyalty  apd  patriotism  to 
America,  into  selling  tl 
away  prices.  Many 
threats  and  other  fori 
if  they  demurred  in  acc( 
settlement.  As  our  onlylform  of  govern- 
ment was  by  military  edict,  concerned 
citizens  had  no  place  UJ  seek  assistance, 
except  to  a  court  which  was  operated  and 
officiated  by  naval  officers — hardly  a  dis- 
interested judicial  bodsf. 

Now.  over  20  years  later,  hundreds  of 
people  on  Guam  still  vonder  if  justice 
will  ever  prevail.  Thes  wait  and  hope 
that  Congress  will  finall; '  take  cognizance 
of  their  plight  and  at  lo  ig  last  give  these 
people  an  avenue  of  i^lief  which  they 
need. 

What  the  people  seek  Is  Justice.  The 
people  of  Guam  want  1 1  be  assured  that 
their  years  of  dedicatior  to  the  American 
flag  will  not  go  imnoticed,  and  that  our 
people  who  were  accorded  grievous  treat- 
ment can  finally  gain 
rightfully  seek. 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or   NTW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


Tuesday,  AprU 


Mr.  DULSBII.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
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can  do  to  extend  knowl»lge  and  enrich 
human  consciousness.  T]iis  anniversary 
should  also  serve  to  remind  v  s  that  the  study 
of  science  Is  one  of  man's  Noblest  pursuits. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
consonance  with  House  Joiht  Resolution  5, 
do  hereby  designate  the  weeklof  April  23, 1973] 
as  Nicolaiis  Copernicus  Weelq,  and  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Jota  with 
the  Nations'  scientific  comniunlty.  as  well  as 
that  of  Poland  and  other  nations,  in 
observing  that  week  with  tpproprlate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  [ 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  hJve  hereunto  set 
my  hand  thU  tenth  day  ^f  AprU,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  l^undred  seventy- 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
seventh,  r 

lOCRARD   NiXOK. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus,  whose  baptismal 
name  was  Mikolaj  Koperriik,  was  born  in 
Torun,  Poland,  500  years  ago  and  scien- 
tific communities  from  aroimd  the  world 
are  leading  the  public  in  observance  of 
the  quincentennial  obserrance. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  copperation  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
arranged  an  extensive  program  and  ex- 
hibit in  hraior  of  this  modest  Polish 
scientist  whose  revelations  on  the  uni- 
verse are  considered  thf  beginning  of 
modem  science.  j 

A  major  scientific  Intetnatlonal  sym- 
posium "The  Nature  of 'Scientific  Dis- 
covery" has  been  arranged  to  begin  next 
Monday.  | 

Immediately  after  the  Opening  session, 
the  scientific  presentations  will  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  prc^ram  in  charge  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  marking  the  first- 
day-of-issue  of  the  Copernicus  com- 
memorative stamp.  r 

AGE  or  COPESOTETTS 

The  seminar  program  dn  Monday  fea- 
tures remarks  by  A.  Rupert  Hall,  profes- 
sor of  history  of  science  and  technology. 
Imperial  College,  London.  The  designer, 
Charles  Eames,  will  give  a  visual  pres- 
entation on  "The  Age  ^f  Copernicus." 
Heiko  Oberman,  director  (of  the  Institute 
of  Reformation  Studies,  University  of 
Tubingen,  will  discuss  "Rfeformatlon  and 
Revolution." 

On  Monday  evening  th^  subject  will  be 
"Copernicus  as  a  Humanist,"  in  charge  of 
Jacob  Bronowskl,  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Biology  in  Human  Affairs,  The 
Salk  Institute.  This  will  Ihclude  excerpts 
from  "The  Ascent  of  Maa" 

On  Tuesday,  the  opening  subject  wlU 
be  "Innovation  in  Technology."  a  case 
history  approach  presented  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Ackdemy  of  Engi- 
neering. In  charge  will  beiRobert  P.  Mul- 
thauf  of  the  Smlthsonlah.  This  will  be 
followed  by  commentarl^  on  education 
entitled  "Space  Age  ChiMren:  The  Dis- 
covery and  Nurture  of  Scientific  Talent." 

For  those  who  missed  Mr.  Bronowski's 
presentation  the  previous  evening,  he  will 
present  an  expanded  vers  Ion  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Stephen  Toul- 
min,  provost  of  Crown  College,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Santa  Cruz,  will  pre- 
side as  the  scientists  cdnsider  "Condi- 
tions for  the  Rise  and  F^ill  of  Science," 
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tory  of  Scjeivce  Department,  Harvard 
University. 

TaAaanoH  ik  soxmcx 

A  second  presentation  win  coaosider 
"Tradition  in  Science"  conducted  ^ 
Werner  Hetenberg,  dlrect<n',  ICax- 
Planek  Institute  for  Physics  and  Astro- 
physies,  from  Munich. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  a  formal  banqiiet 
will  be  held  featuring  presentation  of  tbe 
Hodgkins  Medal  and  two  medals  of  the 
Copernicus  Society  of  America.  The  for- 
mal address  will  be  by  Janusz  Groszkow- 
skl.  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  symposiiun. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  themes 
featured  on  Tuesday  morning  wUl  be 
conchided.  A  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering study  panel  will  give  a  report 
on  incentives  for  productivity,  related  to 
innovation  In  technology,  l^ie  space  age 
children  program  will  Include  com- 
mentaries on  education. 

In  the  afternoon,  Owen  Qingerich, 
professor  of  astronomy  and  of  the  history 
of  science.  Harvard  University,  will  make 
the  introductory  remarks.  Maarten 
Schmidt,  professor  of  astronomy,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  will 
discuss  "Quasars  and  the  Universe."  John 
Archibald  Wheeler.  Joseph  Henry,  pro- 
fessor of  piiysics  at  Princetcxi  University, 
will  talk  on  "The  Universe  as  Home  for 
Man." 

Two  special  concerts  are  a  part  of  the 
joint  Smithsonian-National  Academy  of 
Sciences  program. 

On  Suiiday  evening,  a  muskale  of 
chamber  ensemble  dimensions  will  fea- 
ture a  special  work  written  in  hooor  of 
Cc^iemicus  by  Leo  Smlt,  of  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  The  nar- 
ratlfm  will  be  by  Sir  Fred  Hoyle.  distin- 
guished British  scientist  and  writer. 
TWO  cuMcaars  PLAmns 

Accompaniment  will  be  by  the  Gregg 
Smith  Singers  from  New  York  City,  plus 
an  instrumental  ensemble.  The  singers 
also  will  present  a  special  group  of  songs 
in  the  Polish  language. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  second 
concert  win  feature  musicians  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  erf  Leon  Kirchner.  They  will 
present  works  of  Webem,  Messiaen. 
Schoenberg,  and  Kirchner.  Soloists  will 
be  Diane  Hoaglund  and  Peter  Sertin. 

On  Thursday,  April  26,  an  education 
day  will  be  held  as  a  follow-on  to  the 
seminar.  This  will  include  seminars, 
workshops,  and  film  showings  for  schol- 
ars, teachers,  students,  and  other  spe- 
cially interested  Individuals  exploring 
the  educaticHial  implications  of  the 
Copemican  Revolution.  It  will  be  spon- 
sored jcrfntly  by  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Educati<HiaI,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization — UNESCO. 

Other  scientific  programs  Ixmoring 
Copernicus  also  are  planned  next  week 
as  adjuncts  to  the  main  symposium. 

Owen  Gingerich  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Astrophysieal  Observatory,  will  have 
sessions  Monday  through  Wednesday  at 
the  Washington  Hotel  on  "Science  and 
Society  in  the  ICth  Century." 

Walter  Shropshire.  Jr..  of  the  Smith- 
sonian   Radiation   Biology    Laboratory, 
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will  conduct  sessicms  Tuesday  through 
Thursday  at  Saint  John's  Church  Par- 
ish House.  Lafayette  Siiuare,  on  "Science, 
PhlloscHahy,  and  Rellgioa  in  Historical 
Perspective." 

XMTXBrLAT  OP  AKT8,  GCIBMCB 

O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr.,  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  will  lead  discus- 
suns  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the 
Library  on  "Interplay  oi  Literature,  Art, 
and  Science." 

Stephen  E.  Toulmin  tA  the  Smith- 
sonian Council,  wiU  lead  discussions  at 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  "The  Public 
Reception  of  Science :  Its  Intellectual  and 
Institutional  Modalities." 

^secial  exhibitions  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  city  in  addition  to  the 
Copemican  display,  with  its  treasures 
loaned  by  Poland,  at  the  main  Smith- 
sonian building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  only  fitting  that  the 
focus  of  scientific  attention  and  honor 
toward  Copernicus  should  be  centered 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  This  is  not 
to  detract,  nor  to  minimize  in  any  way. 
the  many  fine  programs  and  exhibits 
which  have  been  and  will  be  held  else- 
where in  the  United  States  this  year,  in- 
cluding my  iMHne  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
excellent  planning  effort  of  Dr.  Wilton 
S.  Dillon,  director  of  seminars  for  the 
Smithsonian,  who  has  been  coordinator 
both  for  the  formal  seminar  and  for  the 
adjimct  activities. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  program  notes  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Smithsonian-NAS  In- 
tematicaial  symposium  next  week: 

PaocaAU  KoTSs 

As  the  major  tribute  of  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  wwldwlde  obaerrance  vt  tbe 
Copemican  quincentennial,  the  sympcelum 
developed  by  tbe  Natk>nal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  Smithaonian  Inatltutkm  cele- 
brates both  the  man  and  hU  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  the  larger  thgm^.  «{  the 
process  of  discovery  Itself.  Although  con- 
siderations of  space  will  limit  the  numbers 
of  persons  who  may  attend  many  ot  the 
evenu  of  the  foraukl  program,  The  Nature  of 
Scient^c  IHaettvery  is  designed  to  provide  a 
conms  of  educational  materials  for  diverse 
audiences  after  the  event.  Tbe  Ufe  of  the 
symposium  will  be  extended  through  a  pub- 
lished volume,  audiotapes,  videotapes,  aiul 
fllnu,  as  well  as  workshc^s  and  seminars  to 
Improre  the  public  understanding  of  science 
and  the  place  of  sclenoe  in  the  arts  and  hn- 
manltlea.  Special  attention  alao  will  be  given 
to  the  Implicatlana  of  tbe  sympoBlum  for 
educational  policies  and  teaching  methods. 

Anticipating  Nlcolaiis  Copernicus  Year,  a 
student  pilgrimage  to  Poland  was  made  In 
December  1972.  Pour  young  Americans  study- 
ing the  history  and  philosophy  of  science 
visited  places  in  Pcdand  where  Copemlcns 
studied  and  worked.  Travelling  as  guests  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America,  the  students  were  escorted  to 
Polish  memorials  to  Copernicus  and  mvlted 
to  participate  in  naUonal  activities  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Polish  government  and 
the  University  of  Cracow.  Participants  wer«: 
Bruce  M.  Dolego,  jimior  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege; Clifford  Martm,  graduate  student  at 
Pennsylvania  State  UnlTcrsltr.  Katharine  S. 
Park,  graduate  student  at  the  Warbxirg  In- 
stitute, London;  and  Gregory  Perczak,  senior 
at  the  Univenlty  of  Notre  Dame. 
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WE  CAN  HARDLY  WATT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  17,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  I^;)eaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
March  20  Wall  Street  Journal  regarding 
congressional  budgetary  responsibilities : 
We  Cam  RaaDLT  Wait 

The  good  news  is  that  Senate  Democrats 
are  going  to  compile  their  own  federal  budget 
to  counterpoise  President  Nixon's.  The  bad 
news  is  that  they  plan  to  do  all  in  two  weeks. 

By  now  practically  everyone  recognizes 
that  Congress  is  at  an  iramense  disadvanta^ 
in  the  budget  debate  with  the  President 
becanae  it  has  no  way  to  view  the  total 
budget.  Each  committee  dispenses  largess 
on  Its  own  turf,  but  no  one  watclies  what 
total  spending  oomM  to.  But  you  have  to 
control  total  spending  to  have  any  effect  in 
controlling  Inflation,  and  at  the  moment 
controlling  inflation  la  a  far  more  Impor- 
tant domestic  priority  than  almost  anything 
the  individual  committees  attend  to.  So  the 
debate  pits  Congress  armed  with  all  its  little 
priorities  against  tbe  President  armed  with 
prlcvtty  number  one. 

To  overcome  this  handicap.  Congress  has 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  no  more  infla- 
tionary than  the  President's,  but  with 
funds  Juggled  from  one  program  to  an- 
other to  suit  ecmgreasional  tastes.  Serlonsty 
working  out  such  a  program  wo>uM  neoes- 
Bttate  facing  real  issnes  at  priority,  and  thus 
would  be  the  biggest  single  step  we  could 
think  of  toward  restoring  Congress'  sense  of 
respoDaibllity  and  therefore  reversing  Its 
lamented  loes  of  prestige.  If  it  can  find  no 
way  to  gain  budget  oversight,  Congress  will 
remain  merely  a  collection  of  spokesmen  for 
assorted  vested  Interests.  If  It  can  gain 
ovcTsigbt,  Congress  would  tiave  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  a  debate  on  natlonid  priorities. 

SerlQius  oversight,  though.  Is  going  to  re- 
quire running  tbe  budget  through  the  seri- 
ous power  centers  o<  Congress — ^Appropria- 
tions, Ways  &  Means.  Armed  Services.  That 
is.  through  men  who  understand  the  under- 
lying complexities  that  have  already  shaped 
the  President's  budget.  80  while  we  suppose 
any  step  m  the  right  direction  needs  to  be 
saluted,  we  have  our  doubts  aboizt  tbe  cur- 
rent proposal  for  a  counter-budget,  which 
la  supposed  to  come  from  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  a  center  not  of  respon- 
sibUlty  but  of  partisanship. 

With  a  Uttle  help  from  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, any  Junior  staff  member  can  run 
through  the  presidential  budget,  lopping  $5 
billion  of  defense  to  add  to  the  po>verty  war, 
and  running  up  tax  reform  savings  to  be 
^}read  here  and  there.  In  fact,  the  Policy 
Committee  staff  may  even  be  able  to  meet 
the  two-week  deadline  because  so  much  cf 
the  H>adework  for  this  sort  of  effort  was 
done  during  last  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  Democratic  candidate's  advisers  redid 
the  whole  Pentagon  budget,  you  remember, 
proving  that  huge  savings  were  at  hand.  It 
would  have  been  more  convincing  if  tbey 
hadnt  overlooked  tbe  necessity  of  buying 
gas  to  run  tbe  planes  and  ships.  There  was 
also  a  highly  detailed  plan  for  tax  reform, 
proving  that  It  could  raise  enough  money 
to  give  ti.OOO  to  everybody. 

That  sort  of  "counter-budget"  wouldn't 
be  tbe  huge  step  toward  responsibility  we 
have  had  in  mind,  but  we  must  concede  that 
It  would  probably  be  quite  helpful  in  clarify- 
ing the  debate  o>«cr  priorities.  Cotinting  our- 
selves among  thoae  who  think  the  President's 
priorities  are  about  right.  In  fact,  we  can 
hardly  wait. 
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RAILROAD  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or  NSVADA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  week 
will  consider  the  Federal  Highways  Act 
for  1973.  It  is  with  a  great  amoimt  of 
pride  that  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  railroad  track  relocation  dem- 
onstration projects  Include  Elko,  Nev. 

This  project,  thanks  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Elko,  is  In  the  forefront  na- 
tionally in  planning  and  public  partici- 
pation for  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
relocating  railroad  grade-crossings  in 
city  areas. 

Elko  is  a  typical  Western  rural  town, 
self-sufficient,  individual,  and  enterpris- 
ing. Elko  has  the  personality  of  a  pio- 
neer; willing  to  venture  out  and  attempt 
things  that  others  would  hesitate  to  try, 
and  yet  willing  to  aid  others  and  share 
their  accomplishments  with  all. 

Elko  Is  included  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  as  a  demonstration  city  for  the 
relocation  of  the  railroad  tracks  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  from  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  area. 

Elko  recognizes  that  should  it  be  des- 
ignated as  a  demonstration  city,  it  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  demonstrate  the 
methods  of  accomplishment,  not  as  a 
liability,  but  £is  an  asset  to  the  Congress. 
Elko  Is  therefore  willing  to  stand  on  its 
record  of  accomplishments  and  will  pro- 
ject its  skills  and  ingenuities  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  other  communities  with  like 
problems.  With  Elko  in  the  1973  High- 
way bill,  the  Congress  will  benefit  with 
the  positive  accomplishments  this  com- 
munity has  made  to  date. 

The  facts  are:  Elko,  Nev.,  population 
7,621  has  a  thriving  business  district 
equal  to  cities  three  times  its  size;  yet 
the  same  thriving  business  district  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  deterioration  at- 
tributed to  the  40  some  trains  running 
daily  through  this  district  of  17  railroad 
crossings.  Nearly  40  major  accidents  have 
occurred  at  the  crossings  In  the  past  10 
years. 

Elko  has  a  relocation  plan  approved 
by  the  two  class  one  railroads,  and  the 
community  leaders  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Elko,  by  its  own  efforts 
gained  the  support  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved, the  State  Highway  Department, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
State  of  Nevada  Planning  Board,  the 
County  and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sions, civic  and  community  organizations 
and  the  attention  and  best  wishes  of  the 
Regional  Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Elko  has  begun  a  methodical  outline 
of  accomplishments  and  has  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  individuals  and  agencies 
with  unanswered  questions  are  turning  to 
their  Track  Committee  and  asking, 
"What  is  next?" 

To  date  they  have : 

First.  Promoted  a  theme  and  desire 
for  a  community  project  of  safety. 
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Second.  Organized  alTrack  Commit- 
tee outside  the  polltica)  bounds  of  the 
city  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Third.  Solicited  private  donations  In 
excess  of  $40,000  in  funds  and  called  on 
various  talents  to  plan  i  .nd  organize  the 
activities. 

Fourth.  Engineered  ar  acceptable  plan 
of  relocation  in  cooperat  on  with  Federal - 
State-local  agencies  and  of  the  two  class 
one  railroads. 

Fifth.  Interested  natlmal  agencies  in 
their  project  and  hav(  included  their 
support  for  improvements  and  refine- 
ment. 

Sixth.  Outlined  a  pr  tgram  of  events 
and  publicity  to  insur «  continued  in- 
terest, public  relations  ind  accomplish- 
ments. 

Seventh.  Developed  craft  agreements 
between  agencies  and  tl  e  railroad's  con- 
sultants, citizen  groups,  planning  depart- 
ments and  redevelopme  it  committees  to 
promote  the  successful  and  beneficial 
outcome  of  the  project. 

Eighth.  Approached  <ach  unanswered 
question  as  a  plus  to  be  answered  by  the 
demonstration  project,  rhis  alone  Is  an 
unusual  approach  to  pro  )lems  that  only  a 
positive  thinking  group  could  develop. 

Ninth.  Held  public  inf{  rmational  meet- 
ings to  bring  the  quest!  }n  to  the  people 
for  their  input  and  supp<  trt. 

Tenth.  Have  initiated  a  planning  pro- 
gi'am  for  community  divelopment  inas- 
much as  the  proposed  oroject  continues 
when  the  downtown  art  a  is  freed  of  the 
tracks  that  now  sever  It^  body 

Geographically,  Elko 
important  central  East-tVest  freight  cor 
ridor  connecting  the  inc  ustrial  and  agri 
cultural  Midwest  with  tqe  consumer  mar- 
ket  of   California — an 
by  the  ICC  Examiner  ai 
served  by  two  of  the  su]  vivlng  four  rail 
road  carriers  in  the  Wsst.  It  is  evident 
that  Nevada  will  some 
as  one  of  the  routes  o: 
freight    corridors,    and 


s  located  on  the 


area  recognized 
a  corridor  to  be 


day  be  selected 
the  high-speed 
grade    crossing 


elimination  projects  sha  1  be  necessary  in 


similar  communities  to 


achieve  the  rail- 


road freeway  of  the  f utu  re 


Elko  is  a  communitj 
its  homework,  and  witl 


the  House  version  of  t  le  1973  highway 


an  asset  to  the 
Elko  pledges  its 


bill,  is  offering  Itself  as 
overall  safety  program, 
ingenuity,  forward  approach,  enterpris- 
ing ideas,  initiative  ai  d  demonstrated 
accomplishments  to  this  solution  of  an 
enormous  problem  to  tl  e  traveling  pub 
lie — that  is,  the  elimination  of  the  high- 
way rail  crossings. 

This  will  be  a  positive  step  to  safety 
accomplishment  in  ruriil  America. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Represent  itives  to  support 


this  Highway  bill  and 
necessary  public  project 
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posal  to  roll  back  prices!  contained  in 
H.R.  6168  brought  the  greatest  response 
from  Illinois  residents  hi  the  shortest 
period  of  Ume  of  any  bill  [that  has  been 
before  Congress  in  many  years. 

Since  H.R.  6168  was  reported  by  the 
Banking  smd  Ciurenclr  Committee 
shortly  over  a  week  ago,  I  have  received 
over  2,000  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone 
calls  concerning  the  pric^-rollback  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  Virtuafy  all  opposed 
this  provision. 

I  believe  their  opposition  was  well 
founded,  and  I  voted  against  H.R.  6168 
and  several  other  amendments  that 
would  have  had  similar  eflects.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  virtually  all  niihols  citizens- 
farmers,  wage  earners,  small  business- 
men— were  relieved  when  this  ill-advised 
bill  was  rejected  and  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabiliaation  Act  was 
approved  in  its  place.       j 

Our  Nation's  agricultural  sector  has 
long  known  that  a  prlceTroUback  is  an 
unsatisfactory  and  coimterproductive 
means  of  combating  economic  problems. 
Farmers  remember  only  [too  well  what 
happened  when  prices  were  rolled  back 
two  decades  ago  during  the  Korean  war. 
They  remember  that  meai  shortages  de- 
veloped, black  markets  sbrang  up,  and 
prices  fell  to  bankrupting  lows.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  turned  out  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  problem  {itself. 

At  this  time,  a  price  rollback  would 
have  had  an  equally  disastrous  effect  on 
farmers  and  businessmei^.  Many  would 
have  been  faced  with  tremendous  eco- 
nomic losses.  In  addition!  most  farmers 
would  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  pro- 
duction, instead  of  increasing  it  as  is 
needed.  Food  supplies  wpuld  have  de- 
creased. Even  higher  prices  for  consum- 
ers would  have  been  imavoldable. 

By  approving  a  simple  eSctension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  .^ct,  the  Presi- 
dent retains  the  authority  to  take  what- 
ever steps  he  deems  nedessary  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy  without  forcing  him 
to  rollback  prices. 

To  be  sure,  many  are  Hghtfully  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
understandably  want  something  done 
about  it.  Their  call  for  aition  should  be 
heard  even  as  our  better  Judgment  com- 
pels us  to  reject  the  illu^ry  solution  of 
a  price  rollback. 

It  is  true  that  every^ing  is  costing 
more,  particularly  food,  ait  a  price  roll- 
back would  only  treat  b\  symptom  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  problem. 

Certainly,  the  Inflation  problem  is  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  Much  of  the  blame  for  not 
solving  it  rests  in  the  way  Congress  ap- 
propriates money.  By  continuing  to  spend 


pour  fuel  on 

taken  several 
to  hope  that 
y  be  brought 
esidential  ve- 
ave  been  sup- 


more  than  we  take  in, 
the  flames  of  Inflation. 

Recently,  Congress  h; 
steps  which  encourage  mj 
Government  spending 
under  control.  Several 
toes  of  big  spending  bills 
ported  by  the  House  and  Senate.  And, 
we  will  soon  consider  a  Ichange  in  the 
rules  of  Congress  that  Wui  require  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  for  tie  Government 
before  we  begin  appropriating  money 
This  is  a  step  I  have  lonj  urged 

If  Congress  can  curb  ibs  tendency  to 
overspend,  it  will  make  thp  greatest  con- 
tribution to  arriving  at  a 
level  that  is  satisfactory 


vage  and  price 
to  the  farmer, 
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the  consumer,  the  wage  earner  and  the 
businessman.  A  price  rollback  is  not  the 
answer.  But,  curtailing  Government  ex- 
penditures is. 


TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  an  extremely  dedicated 
and  competent  man,  Mr.  Jack  Ensworth 
of  Bend,  Oreg.  Mr.  Ensworth  has  been 
selected  as  the  1973  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 

Bend  is  a  beautiful  town  tucked  under 
the  leeward  side  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains in  central  Oregon.  It  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  am  very  proud 
that  a  teacher  from  my  constituency 
should  be  chosen  for  national  honors  and 
recognition.  But  I  think  the  entire  Na- 
tion can  and  should  be  proud  of  Jack. 
Ensworth,  whose  skill,  dedication,  and 
excellence  as  a  teacher  and  a  citizen 
would  be  welcome  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. 

One  of  three  sons  of  deaf-mute  par- 
ents. Jack  was  raised  in  Akron,  Ohio.  In- 
spired by  how  his  parents  had  dealt  with 
their  problem  and  by  one  of  his  own 
teachers.  Jack  overcame  a  serious  child- 
hood accident  and  disease.  Drafted  out 
of  high  school,  he  earned  his  diploma  in 
the  Army  while  becoming  a  combat  dem- 
olition expert  in  World  War  n  combat. 
Following  the  war.  Jack  returned  to 
Akron  and  piished  himself  through  col- 
lege in  3  years.  He  was  eager  then  to  learn 
and  to  begin  teaching,  and  his  eagerness 
remains  today.  He  returned  to  college  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  some  years 
later,  and  now  holds  a  master's  degree. 

There  has  been  considerable  experi- 
mentation and  excitement  in  education 
circles  the  last  few  years  about  new 
teaching  methods,  about  teaching  teach- 
ers to  open  up,  about  making  education 
into  communication.  These  things  are 
not  new  to  Jack  Ensworth,  however.  For 
him,  commimication  has  always  been  a 
two-way  process.  Perhaps  it  is  a  result 
of  his  growing  up  in  a  fsunUy  where  he 
had  to  know  two  languages:  the  spoken 
language  and  the  sign  language  of  the 
deaf-mute.  Whatever  the  reason,  educa- 
tion in  Jack's  classrooms  at  Kenwood 
Elementary  School  is  a  two-way  process 
where  students  spend  as  much  time  ask- 
ing Jack  questions  as  he  can  take  to  an- 
swear  them.  In  Jack's  own  words: 

Education  Is  not  a  one  way  exchange  of 
Ideas;  therefore,  as  a  teacher,  I  must  be  a 
sounding  board  to  each  chUd's  Ideas,  Inter- 
ests, and  problems,  no  matter  how  minor 
they  may  seem  to  me  as  an  adult. 

It  is  this  approach  to  learning — as 
opposed  to  what  so  many  of  us  consider 
"teaching" — that  makes  Jack  such  a 
competent,  inspiring  teacher.  Perhaps 
just  as  important  is  his  thinking  that 
education  boimd  solely  to  a  classroom 
is  woefully  Incomplete.  Jack's  students 
are  welcome  to  come  fishing  in  the  pond 
behind  his  home.  To  study  genetics,  the 
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students  raise  their  own  tropical  fish  at 
school.  Jack's  students  not  only  learn 
mathematics,  but  they  learn  practical 
application  by  using  a  jig-saw  they  have 
purchased  with  Jack's  encouragement. 
And  what  sixth-grade  class  other  than 
Jack's  Is  learning  about  birth  and  re- 
production by  growing  several  sheep  in  a 
pen  in  the  schoolyard? 

What  more  can  we  ask  of  a  teacher 
than  that  he  inspire  in  his  pupils  a  life- 
long desire  to  learn?  And  what  better 
preparation  for  life  can  we  ask  of  our 
young  than  that  they  carry  this  desire 
with  them  always?  I  think  Jack  Ens- 
worth, whose  imaginative  approach  can 
turn  the  most  abstract  idea  Into  a  sim- 
ple, concrete  problem,  has  given  us  ev- 
erything we  seek  in  a  teacher — and  more. 
His  students,  his  community,  and  the  en- 
tire country  are  all  the  recipients  of  his 
gifts. 

I  would  like  to  salute  Jack  Ensworth, 
his  wife  Chrissie,  and  his  family.  And  I 
am  pleased  that  we  can  at  least  give  him, 
in  return  for  his  gifts  to  us,  recognition 
as  the  outstanding  teacher  in  the 
Nation. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY:  THE  LIBERAL  DOUBLE 
STANDARD 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  17.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speller,  in  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  Executive  authority 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  whether  legislators  who  now 
seek  a  greater  participation  in  determin- 
ing when  and  under  what  circumstances 
Americans  are  to  go  to  war,  are  really 
concerned  with  restoring  the  preeminent 
role  of  the  Congress,  or  are  simply  op- 
posed to  the  things  the  Executive  is  do- 
ing. Do  they  want  to  reassert  congres- 
sional authority  to  declare  war,  or  do 
they  simply  oppose  this  particular  war? 

What  is  ironical  today  is  that  the  very 
men  in  the  Congress,  in  the  press,  and  in 
the  academic  community  who  now  de- 
clare that  President  Nixon  has  exceeded 
his  authority  with  regard  to  the  war 
powers  are  the  same  men  who,  in  the 
1950's  opposed  the  conservative-spon- 
sored Bricker  amendment  to  restore  con- 
gressional prerogatives  in  matters  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Men  such  as  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Fttlbright,  now  leading 
the  campaign  against  Executive  author- 
ity, all  through  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's,  urged  more  power  for  the  Execu- 
tive in  foreign  affairs.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple :  When  the  Executive  did  what  liberals 
agreed  with,  they  supported  Executive 
power.  Now  that  the  Executive  is  acting 
in  a  manner  with  which  they  disagree, 
they  oppose  it.  Principle  seems  not  to  be 
an  issue  at  all. 

In  1954,  Senator  Fot-bright  declared 
that— 

Our  enemy  Is  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  Incumbent,  his 
successor  to  come,  or  his  predecessors.  .  .  . 
The  Constitution  charges  the  President  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  our  foreign  relations 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  It 
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makes  him  the  leading  actor;  not  a  spectator 
and  mere  witness. 

Unfortunately,  some  conservatives  also 
have  a  double  standard.  These  conserva- 
tives today  support  executive  authority 
rather  than  congressional  supremacy 
simply  because  the  Executive  is  pursuing 
a  policy  with  which  they  agree.  In  nei- 
ther case  is  the  real  issue  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  Congress  in  matters  of  for- 
eign poUcy  being  brought  into  question 
as  it  should. 

To  further  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  liberals  who  now  question  execu- 
tive authority  in  this  field  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  own  philosophical 
concepts  in  this  area,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  collection  of  state- 
ments made  by  distinguished  American 
liberals  over  the  years  concerning  the 
merits  of  executive  power.  These  quotes 
appeared  in  the  March  30,  1973,  issue 
of  National  Review,  and  I  Insert  them 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

We  Knew  Them  When 

"America  needs  strong  government;  it 
needs  strong  leadership  to  attain  strong  gov- 
ernment; only  the  President,  granted  its 
characteristics,  can  provide  it  with  the 
leadership  it  requires.  .  .  .  The  President  of 
the  United  States  must  be  given  the  power 
commensurate  to  the  function  he  has  to  per- 
form. .  .  .  Great  power  alone  mtj^kes  great 
leadership  possible;  It  provides  the  unique 
chance  of  restoring  America  to  Its  people." 
(Harold  Laskl,  1940.) 

"Only  the  President,  because  he  is  the 
Chief  Executive,  Is  in  a  position  to  know  all 
the  facts.  Only  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  in  a  position  to  weigh  all  the  facts.  There- 
fore, the  President  alone  can  lead  the  coun- 
try." (Walter  Lippmann,  1941.) 

"It  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  President 
has  grown  in  response  to  popular  demand. 
Presidents  have  aggrandized  power  not  be- 
cause they  were  ambitious  but  because  power 
had  to  be  exercised  aoid  the  President  was 
the  natural  and  effective  instrument  for  its 
exercise.  .  .  .  Without  exception,  periods  of 
democratic  advance  have  coincided  with  pe- 
riods of  executive  power.  ...  No  strong 
Executive  has  yet  impaired  the  fundsunentals 
of  our  constitutional  system  or  of  our  democ- 
racy. American  liberties.  American  democ- 
racy, what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 
have  not  only  siu^lved  the  growth  of  presi- 
dential power  but  have.  In  the  past,  flourished 
under  it.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
democracy  cannot  survive  the  present  crisis?" 
(Henry  Steele  Commager,  1941.) 

"If  we  are  going  to  guard  against  hypo- 
thetical dangers,  against  constitutional 
powers  that  are  subject  to  abuse,  why  bother 
with  anything  as  carefully  circumscribed  as 
the  treaty-making  power?  Why  not  start  with 
the  powers  of  Congress  itself?  ...  In  fact 
the  Executive  never  has  made  a  treaty  that 
has  been  held  to  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. This,  it  is  relevant  to  observe,  is  a 
much  better  record  than  Congress  can 
show.  .  .  .  The  executive  agreement  has 
been  a  useful  and  even  necessary  device 
from  almost  the  beginning  of  our  history." 
(Henry  Steele  Commager,  1963.) 

"Our  enemy  is  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  Incumbent,  his 
successor  to  come,  or  his  predecessors.  .  .  . 
The  Constitution  charges  the  President  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  our  foreign  relations 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  It 
makes  him  the  leading  actor;  not  a  spectator 
and  a  mere  witness."  (Senator  J.  William 
Pulbrlght,  1954.) 

"No  American  can  contemplate  the  Presi- 
dency today  without  a  feeling  of  solemnity 
and  humility.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  reward- 
ing way  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  great 
office  is  to  consider  It  as  a  focus  of  democratic 
leadership.  .  .  .  The  President  Is  the  American 
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people's  one  authentic  trumpet.  .  .  .  The  re- 
lentless progress  of  this  continental  Republic 
has  made  the  Presidency  the  one  truly  na- 
tional political  Institution.  .  .  .  The  more 
Congress  becomes,  in  Burke's  phrase,  'a  con- 
fused and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency.' 
the  more  the  Presidency  must  become  a  clear 
beacon  of  natlonsa  purpose.  ...  It  Is,  finally, 
an  ofBce  of  freedom.  The  Presidency  Is  a 
standing  reproach  to  those  petty  doctrinaires 
who  Insist  that  executive  power  Is  Inherently 
undemocratic.  ...  It  la  no  less  a  reproach  to 
those  easy  generallzers  who  think  that  Lord 
Acton  bad  the  very  last  word  on  the  corrupt- 
ing effects  of  power.  ,  .  .  The  vast  power  of 
this  office  has  not  been  'poison,'  as  Henry 
Adams  wrote  in  scorn;  rather.  It  has  elevated 
often  and  corrupted  never."  (Clinton  Rossl- 
ter,  1966.) 

"The  President  is  hobbled  in  his  task  of 
leading  the  American  people  to  consensus  and 
concerted  action  by  the  restrictions  of  power 
imposed  upon  him  by  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem designed  for  an  eighteenth-century 
agrarian  society  far  removed  from  the  centers 
of  world  power.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  break 
out  of  the  Intellectual  confines  of  cherished 
and  traditional  beliefs.  .  .  .  [The  President) 
alone  among  elected  officials  can  rise  above 
parochialism  and  private  pressures."  (Sena- 
tor J.  WlUi&m  Fulbright,  1961.) 

"Presidential  government,  far  from  being 
a  threat  to  American  democracy,  has  become 
the  major  single  institution  sustaining  It — 
a  bulwark  of  Individual  liberty,  and  agency 
of  popular  representation,  and  a  magnet  for 
political  talent  and  leadership.  ...  In  presi- 
dential government  Americans  have  estab- 
lished one  of  the  most  powerful  poUtical  In- 
stitutions In  the  free  world.  They  have  fash- 
toned,  sometlmt"  unwittingly,  a  weapon  that 
has  served  them  well  In  the  long  struggle  for 
freedom  and  equality  at  home  and  In  the 
search  for  stable  and  democratic  politics 
abroad."  (James  MacOregor  Burns,  1966.) 


MISSOURI  STDDENTS  WORKINO 
WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP  Missotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  Young  Republican  Club 
at  Missouri  Southern  State  College,  Jop- 
lin.  Mo.,  was  presented  the  outstanding 
College  Republican  Club  award  for  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

I  believe  this  accomplishment  should 
be  acclaimed  because  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  for  encouraging  students 
to  work  and  contribute  within  our  politi- 
cal system.  Our  responsible  students 
usually  attract  little  public  recognition 
for  their  efforts  and  for  this  reason  I 
was  delighted  to  see  an  editorial  in  the 
Carthsige  Press,  Carthage,  Mo.,  on 
March  27  which  recognized  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Southern  State 
College  Republicans.  This  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Winning  Effort 

Congratulations  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Republicans  Club  of  Mis- 
souri Southern  State  College  on  their  amaz- 
ing record  of  accomplishment. 

As  reported  earlier  In  The  Press,  the  MSSC 
students  headed  by  President  Steve  Holt  of 
Carthage,  beat  out  27  slmUar  organizations, 
many  of  them  on  large  and  more  populous 
campuses,  to  win  a  state  award  as  outstand- 
ing club  of  the  year. 

The  accomplishment  was  gained  via  ener- 
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getic  participation  In  govei  omental  processes 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

These  young  people  rep^sent  an  excellent 
example  not  only  for  otl  ers  of  their  own 
generation  but  for  their  el  lers  as  well. 

Without  resorting  to  rioting,  unruly  dem- 
onstrations or  uncouth  actions,  they  have 
recognized  and  accepted  trte  significant  na- 
ture of  their  responslbUltles  as  citizens  of  a 
free  nation. 

In  so  doing  they  have  strengthened  not 
only  their  own  political  p«  rty  but  the  entire 
nation. 

We  hope  more  and  mc  re  people  will  be 
caught  up  in  the  conta^ous  enthusiasm 
which  they  exhibit  and  idherents  of  both 
major  parties  will  see  the  value  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  task  of  beiqg  true  Americans. 


EXECUTIVE  PF  tVILEGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACirUI  lEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April 


17,  1973 


Mr.  HARRINGTON]  Mr.  Speaker, 
executive  privilege  is  oni  i  of  the  key  mat- 
ters facing  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Kleindienst  las  claimed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Preside]  it,  privileges  of 
executive  branch  employees  reaching  far 
beyond  any  rational  p»-otection  of  the 
confidential  relationship  between  a 
President  and  his  aides.  Mr.  Kleindienst, 
in  short,  is  asking  for  a  Hew  form  of  gov- 
ernment— Presidential  government.  This 
is  outrageous. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  is  a  distinguished 
Journalist  who  has  sen  ed  in  the  Nixon 
administration.  His  jo )  at  the  White 
House  gave  him  a  fan  lliarity  with  the 
internal  workings  of  t;  le  White  House. 
He  has  written  an  articl  s  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Time;  of  April  13,  on 
the  overall  subject  of  ej  ecutive  privilege. 
I  And  it  interesting  thsjt  a  man  so  inti- 
mately familiar  with  khe  Presidential 
staff  can  reach  by  way  )f  rational  argu- 
ment conclusions  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  propositions  of  th  >  administration. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Mollenhoff's 
enlightening  article  in  t  le  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 


[From  the  New  York 
ExEcxmvz   ParvtLEci 


Times 
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^f  Interest,"  and 
of  the  Water- 
officials  have 
ccountlng  Office 
Is  in  violation 


eral  Accotintlng 

I  no  law  of  Con- 
palled  executive 
decision  has 
that  the  Presl- 


mternal  memoranda  of  advice,  Fitzgerald's 
case  would  have  been  Incomj^ete  and  the  Air 
Force  would  have  successfully  hidden  its 
deceptions.  I 

Recent  history  shows  thit  this  devious 
doctrine  has  rarely  been  usid  for  anything 
but  a  cover-up  for  scandalous  military  bun- 
gling, foreign  aid  corruptian,  confiicts  of 
interest  and  Influence  peddling.  Examples 
include  the  Dixon-Yates  "cinfllct  of  Inter- 
est," the  Adams-Goldflne  spalr,  frauds  In 
Laos  foreign  aid.  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  cotton 
allotment  frauds,  the  TFX]  warplane  mis- 
management and  "conflicts 
the  White  House  investlgatla 
gate  scandal. 

Arrogant   executive   brand 
even  used  It  to  bar  General  A 
auditors  from  financial  reco 
of  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
that  specifically  requires  that  "all  records" 
be  made  available  to  the  office  upon  request. 

Various  Attorneys  General,  politically  ap- 
pointed, have  ruled  that  executive  privUege 
gave  the  executive  branch  tihe  right  to  Im- 
pose this  arbitrary  secrecy,  a  was  the  king's 
lawyer  stating  the  king  was]  right  in  assert- 
ing this  total  power  to  wl^ihold  evidence 
from  Congress  and  the  Get 
Office. 

It  has  been  conceded  thatj 
gress  has  granted  this  so- 
privllege  and  no  Supreme  Ca 
been  cited  for  this  assertion 
dent  has  a  constitutional  ri^ht  to  bar  testi- 
mony from  any  high-level  ir  low-level  offi- 
cial of  any  executive  agency  when  he  believes 
it  to  be  in  the  national  inte»est.  Further,  we 
are  told  that  the  executive  privilege  claims 
cover  any  internal  worklnj;  paper  in  ;ae 
executive  branch  and  that  any  advisory 
opinion  can  be  withheld  from  Congress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  the  public  with- 
out explanation  except  that  the  President 
believes  It  to  be  In  the  natlpnal  Interest. 

The  only  authtx-lty  cited  for  this  seed  of 
totalitarianism  Is  a  claim  of  Eome  aU -encom- 
passing "Inherent  right"  unler  "the  separa- 
tion of  powers"  doctrine  of  1  he  Constitution. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln,  a  reco  jnlzed  authority 
on  the  Constitution,  has  dejclared  that  "ex- 
ecutive privilege  Is  executive  poppycock."  He 
has  castigated  President  Nlx0n's  effort  to  bar 
aU  present  and  former  WUlte  House  aides 
from  api>earlng  on  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  rott  Congress  of  a 
rightful  power  to  Investigajte  to  determine 
If  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  being 
properly  administered  and  onforced. 

Raoul  Berger,  a  senior  falow  at  Harvard 
Law  School  who  has  done  extensive  research 
on  the  history  of  the  so-called  precedents, 
has  declared  that  executive  privilege  is  a 
myth  and  not  the  "time-hanored  doctrine" 
that  William  P.  Rogers  clalnled  It  to  be  when 
he  became  Its  leading  proponent  as  Attorney 
General  in  the  Elsenhower  Aidministration. 

Seldom  has  It  been  used  as  anything  but 
a  blatant  cover-up  for  corr  iption,  misman- 
agement and  political  dou  ile-deallng.  The 
doctrine  Is  devoid  of  decuncy  because  it 
creates  the  Illusion  that  offic  lals  may  use  the 
great  power  of  the  White  House  In  secret 
and  never  be  held  accountal  ile  for  their  acts. 

The  Watergate  scandal  is  limply  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  corrup  :ing  Influence  of 
the  ill-founded  Uluslon  of  total  power  to 
corrupt  the  political  procenses  and  get  by 
with  It.  The  Watergate  scan(  lal  and  the  Fitz- 
gerald case  provide  sufficie  it  examples  for 
the  public  and  the  Congresi  to  comprehend 
the  mischief  that  can  be  created  behind  a 
facade  of  pious  slogans  abou  t  "a  sacred  sepa- 
ration of  powers." 

Where  secrecy  is  needed  ts  cover  sensitive 
negotiations  or  raw  F.B.I.  fl:  es,  an  articulate 
President  need  only  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  and  decency  of  the  electorate  on  the 
specific  issue  involved,  an<  not  engage  in 
public  relattons  gUnmlckry  to  give  further 
support  to  a  doctrine  that  :ouId  destroy  all 
of  our  freedoms. 
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SPACE  SHUTTLE  SYSTEM 
WASTEFUL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   ITEW   TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  manned  space  shut- 
tle system  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing testimony  to  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manned  Space  Flights.  I  would 
like  to  insert  that  testimony  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Testimony    or    Congeesswoman    Bella    S. 

Abztto  Betork  CoMMrrrKE  on  Science  and 

Astronautics,  Subcommittee  on  Manned 

Space  Fughts — April  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
NASA's  proposal  for  the  development  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  extravagant  and  unneces- 
sary manned  space  shuttle  system. 

Man's  technological  achievements  diving 
the  past  decade  have  been  stupendous.  We  re- 
cently climaxed  aU  our  efforts  by  sending 
men  to  the  moon  to  walk  on  its  surface  and 
to  collect  lunar  rocks. 

The  original  purpose  of  thU  program  was 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  pres- 
ent space  program  has  strayed  very  far  from 
this  objective.  Instead,  our  recent  endeavors 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  Increasing  our  "national 
image"  and  enhancing  our  world  prestige 
The  rationale  behind  the  Idea  that  the  first 
steps  on  the  moon  had  to  be  those  created 
by  Americans  worries  me.  We  have  little  hesi- 
tation In  spending  bullous  of  doUars  for 
American  footsteps,  but  when  It  comes  to 
spending  mere  mUlions  to  employ,  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  our  own  citizens,  a  hue 
and  cry  is  heard. 

Now  that  NASA's  ApoUo  project  has  been 
completed,  they  need  another  glamorous 
playtoy— the  manned  space  shuttle  This 
project,  NASA  says,  wUl  cost  "only  98  blUlon 
to  produce"— $5 1^  blUlon  for  the  research 
and  development  of  the  first  two  shuttle- 
craft  and  another  $1.6  billion  for  the  re- 
maining three  shutUecraft,  not  to  mention 
an  additional  $1  bliuon  for  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties. 

NASA  has  offered  the  figure  of  $8  billion 
as  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  but  on  close 
examination,  thU  figure  is  misleading  The 
space  agency  states  that  over  a  ten-y«u-  op- 
erations period  this  figure  will  increase  to 
somewhere  between  $10  and  $14  billion.  An- 
other interesting  figure  mentioned  In  pass- 
im !f„*^^**  ***  shuttle's  payload  might  add 
$20-28  billion  to  the  shuttle's  total  cost  or 
in  other  words  more  than  triple  It!  The  Rand 
report  conducted  in  1970  for  the  USAF  says 
that  these  estimates  are  conservative 

The  Rand  report  lists  two  conclusions  to 
substanuate  Its  findings:  (1)  the  system  re- 
quires heavy  payload  amovmts  and  (2)  fre- 
quent use  of  the  system.  These  two  factors 
niake  the  Initial  costs  very  high  and  only 
arter  tl4l  billion  has  been  spent  wUl  the 
manned  space  program  become  cheaper  than 
the  nonreusable  rocket  system  used  today 
The  development  of  this  shuttle  requires  a 
civilian  space  budget  of  $7  bilUon  for  one 
yew-,  more  than  twice  the  annual  space 
budget  now. 

Whenever  we  decide  to  spend  a  minimum 
of  $8  blUion  I  think  there  must  be  some 
probing  questions  asked  about  the  worth  of 
^"5*  »  P'^oKTMi-  At  the  outset  of  the  program, 
WASAs  statement  said  that  this  reusable 
m^ned  space  shuttlecraft  was  being  devel- 
2>«a  to  reduce  transportation  costs  between 
emh  and  outer  space.  When  the  Idea  was 
ttrst  presented,  there  was  the  implication 
that  this  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a 
inanned  orbiting  space  station.  We  are  being 
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asked  to  provide  alrUne-type  accessibility 
to  space  for  a  handful  of  scientists  and  their 
cargo  at  low  operational  costs.  In  1970  the 
Rand  Corporation  conducted  a  study  and  at 
the  time  it  appeared  that  the  money  foa-  the 
manned  orbiting  space  station  would  not 
come  through.  After  both  of  these  facts  be- 
came apparent  NASA  stated  that  the  shuttle 
will  be  used  for  "versatile  and  efficient  oper- 
ations" and  further,  that  the  manned  space 
shuttle  system  is  viewed  as  an  end  in  Itself. 
One  of  the  versatile  and  efficient  opera- 
tions would  be  that  of  satelUte  repair.  It  is 
now  a  popular  idea  to  have  technicians  shot 
Into  space  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  a 
single  satellite.  A  leading  scientist,  Jeremy 
Stone,  states  that  If  a  satellite  does  malfunc- 
tion, it  is  cheaper  to  buUd  and  launch  a 
new  one  than  to  risk  sending  a  human  being 
into  space  to  repair  the  malfunctioning  one. 
In  1969  there  were  37  space  launchings 
that  carried  a  payload  of  381,000  pounds  Into 
space.  NASA  presently  predicts  2.6  miUion 
poimds  of  payload  per  year  starting  in  1978. 
This  Increase  in  the  pound  payload  per  year 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  satellite  repair. 
It  Is  very  possible  that  this  shuttle  sys- 
tem could  be  used  as  a  primary  means  of 
moving  military  equipment  Into  space.  The 
miUtary  budget  already  takes  an  astronomi- 
cal bite  out  of  the  national  budget.  The  mili- 
tary has  already  overtaken  and  used  our  air 
for  its  own  private  use. 

Our  space  frontier  may  soon  be  cluttered 
with  American  armaments  and  serve  as  yet 
another  place  to  confront  our  so-called  ene- 
mies. The  conquest  of  the  air  was  seen  as  a 
scientific  accomplishment,  but  It  has  quickly 
become  a  military  playground. 

Is  this  a  Defense  Department  expendltiuw 
that  is  being  disgtUsed  as  a  civilian  project? 
If  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  share  In  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment of  the  system.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  deceive  its 
citizens  as  it  is  presently  doing.  Civilian 
money  can  be  better  spent,  at  this  critical 
time,  on  trying  to  help  our  rat-infested,  drug- 
plagued  ghettos,  or  our  sewage  filled  water- 
ways than  on  the  long-range  posslbUlties  of 
space  explc»titlon. 

There  is  a  real  choice  for  Congress  to 
make — a  decision  whether  to  spend  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  the  development  of  a  single  space- 
craft or  to  turn  our  attention  to  beginning 
to  cxue  our  ever-increasing  domestic  ills.  At 
the  present  time  our  scarce  resources  do  not 
allow  us  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  In- 
stituting both  programs. 

My  opposition  to  the  manned  space  shuttle 
system  does  not  exist  In  a  vacuum;  rather,  it 
centers  around  the  need  to  redefine  our  na- 
tional priorities.  Should  NASA  be  allowed  to 
continue  the  drain  on  our  limited  national 
resources  by  shooting  billions  of  doUars  worth 
of  hardware  into  space  while  other  more 
pressing  domestic  needs  go  begging?  I  think 
not.  From  which  project  wiU  American  citi- 
zens derive  more  concrete  benefit — the  de- 
velopment of  five  space  shuttlecraft,  or  mod- 
ern shuttle  systems  in  the  major  cities  of 
the  United  States  that  would  be  able  to  trans- 
port millions  of  working  Americans  to  and 
from  work  cheaply,  efficiently,  and  with  a 
minim lun  of  further  air  pollution?  Another 
alternative  use  of  this  money  would  be  to 
build  low-income  housing  or  massive  new 
medical  facilities  for  our  needy. 

The  Skylab  experiment — a  program  de- 
signed to  explore  man's  capability  for  living 
and  working  in  space — is  just  beginning. 
How  can  we  think  of  appropriating  bullous 
of  dollars  for  a  massive  shuttle  system  whose 
feasibUlty  has  not  yet  been  established?  The 
aerospace  industry  has  had  a  recent  slump 
because  of  the  "termination"  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Now  that  it  does  not  have  fat  gov- 
ernment contracts  from  defense  work,  federal 
subsidies  are  required  to  keep  it  afloat.  The 
program  would  create  jobs  for  50,000  or  more 
people  and  would  thus  ease  President  Nixon's 
embarrassment  over  unemployment  figures. 
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I  am  not  against  this  Industry  or  the  working 
men  and  women  who  make  it  run,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  converted  to 
such  activities  as  pre-fab  or  modular  housing 
construction. 

The  decision  reached  by  Congress  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  this  proposal 
win  determine  not  only  its  future,  but  also 
the  future  of  American  space  exploration. 
The  Implications  Involved  in  establishing  an 
extensive  manned  shuttle  system  would 
point  to  a  firm  commitment  to  an  enlarged 
space  program  of  massive  proportions,  based 
upon  the  same  expensive  methods  employed 
by  NASA  In  the  Apollo  program.  These  meth- 
ods would  further  deplete  our  limited  finan- 
cial and  natiu-al  resources.  We  must  question 
the  rationale  of  the  more  expensive  and  In- 
efficient manned  system  of  space  exploration 
as  opposed  to  the  cheaper,  more  economical 
and  safer  unmanned  approach.  NASA  should 
adopt  an  unmanned  instrumented  system 
even  though  it  may  dlnUnlsh  their  public 
image  a  little,  for  it  would  drasticaUy  reduce 
their  present  exorbitant  budget. 

I  oppose  the  space  shuttle  as  It  is  proposed 
today.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  am  not 
"anti-space"  or  "anti-technology."  I  believe 
that  in  the  long  run,  the  development  of 
space  may  be  our  only  feasible  solution  for 
our  global  problems.  I  do  favor  the  use  of 
lightweight,  unmanned,  instrumented  sys- 
tems which  can  produce  the  same  results  as 
our  manned  program  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost. 

When  we  begin  to  use  oxir  science  and 
technology  to  begin  to  wipe  out  disease,  feed 
our  hungry,  educate  our  illiterate,  provide 
better  shelter  for  our  needy,  and  improve  our 
environment,  then  science  Is  worthy  of 
mind-boggling  budgets.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
that  you  terminate  any  authorization  for  de- 
velopment of  a  manned  space  shuttle  system 
at  this  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  atten- 
tion. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  POSTAL 
SERVICE  SUBCOMMTITEE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


or   FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  submit  for  my  colleagues' 
attention  this  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice's Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service  on 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  Florida  and  in  support  of  my  bill 
H.R.  4156,  a  bill  to  provide  for  annual 
authorizations  for  appropriations  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service: 
Testimony  op  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Bill  Young 

OF  FLoamA,  Before  the  House  Post  Office 

AND     Civil     Service's     SuBcoMMrrrEE     on 

Postal  Service,  April  11,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Service  of  the  Inadequacy  of  mail  service  in 
Pinellas  County,  Florida,  and  I  commend  you 
for  taking  time  to  study  this  need  to  reform 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  each  of  us 
has  been  hearing  of  poor  maU  service.  At 
first,  some  of  the  delays  could  have  been  at- 
tributed only  to  the  heavy  volume  of  Christ- 
mas maU.  However,  as  complaints  continue 
to  pour  into  our  offices,  it  becomes  obvio\is 
that  the  problems  are  rooted  not  In  the 
Christmas  season,  but  rather  in  the  faUures 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

When  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
US.  Postal  Service  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  residents  of  Florida,  and 
Pinellas  County,  in  particular,  I  was  pleased 
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by  Ita  willingness  to  begin  a  study  of  Hs  op- 
erattons  In  Florida.  As  a  result,  steps  hay* 
been  taken  to  Improve  service — the  hiring  o( 
new  employees  and  the  elimination  of  mall 
backlogs,  for  example;  this  has  helped  tb« 
local  postal  slttiatlon,  but  I  am  still  receiving 
complaints.  Now,  I  realise  that  service  th«t 
has  been  deteriorating  over  the  last  several 
years  cannot  be  Improved  In  three  months. 
I  have  advised  my  constituents  of  this,  and 
I  know  they  will  be  reasonable.  Yet,  even  a 
patient  man  has  a  right  to  receive  an  answer 
to  his  questions  of  "what  Is  wrong?"  and 
"why  Is  my  service  being  curtaUed?"  and 
answers  to  these  questions  are  what  I  bojM 
your  hearings  will  provide. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  was  passed,  claims  were  made  that  if 
reorganization  would  be  authorized  that 
service  would  improve  and  that  the  post 
oiBce  would  soon  be  self-sufllclent.  However, 
we  have  seen  little  to  substantiate  this 
argument. 

Instead,  postal  managers  have  become 
more  aloof  of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 
Postal  employees,  who  used  to  pride  them- 
selves  with  their  devotion  to  work  and  their 
service  to  the  public  are  now  disenchanted 
by  their  Job  and  their  morale  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  must  put 
up  with  cutbacks  in  service,  Increasing  costs, 
and  unnecessary  delays  and  inconveniences. 

There  Is  little  need  for  me  to  take  the 
time  of  this  committee  to  cite  specific  exam- 
ples of  poor  service.  We  all  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  them :  mail  taking  weeks  for  de- 
livery or  being  lost,  even  when  It  has  been 
properly  addressed  and  "zip-coded;"  no  con- 
venient pick-ups  at  mall  collection  boxes;  in- 
vitations received  after  the  date  of  the  affair; 
payments  being  lost  or  delayed,  forcing  the 
customer  to  pay  a  finance  charge  or  a  pen- 
alty fee;  fear  that  favorlto  magazines  will 
be  forced  to  stop  publication  because  of 
exorbitant  price  increases  in  postage  rates. 
I  am  sure  that  such  examples  existed  prior 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  But,  when  the 
Postmaster-General  can  cite  figures  claiming 
that  mall  delivery  standards  are  being  met, 
that  service  is  better  and  that  the  average 
time  for  delivery  has  decreased,  then,  in  fair- 
ness to  FlcMldlans,  I  must  question  the  base 
that  Is  used  In  these  calculations.  Prom 
reading  the  Congressional  Record  and  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  my  colleagues, 
I  do  not  feel  that  congressmen  from  Florida 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  been  deltiged 
with  complaints,  and  therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  disparity  between  the  statistics  of  tfce 
UJ3.  Postal  Service  and  actual  service  per- 
formance Is  greater. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is  proper  for  this  sub- 
committee to  Investigate  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  for  your  consideration,  I  have 
introduced  H.B.  4158,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
annual  authorizations  for  appropriations  to 
the  VS.  Poetal  Service.  This  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  wUl  keep 
the  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  advised  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  operations. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed,  in  my 
opinion,  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  la  the  only  dally  con- 
tact the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
with  their  'ederal  government.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  are  the  link  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  government.  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  has  an  obligation  to  the  people  and 
the  govertunent  to  provide  mall  service.  We, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice carries  out  ita  duties.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  should  not  attempt  to  Im- 
munize Itself  from  the  Congress,  nor  should 
it  attempt  to  Ignore  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  realized  its 
Initial  mistakes  in  this  regard,  and  that  It  is 
now  genuinely  working  to  Improve  service. 
But,  a  change  In  the  basic  structure  la  still 
needed.  My  bill,  H.R.  4166.  Is  a  step  to  this 
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direction;  and  coupled  tb  other  proposals 
presented  to  the  conunlttee,  will  aid  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  In  its  attempt  to  pro- 
vide bettor  mall  delivery. 

We  all  will  look  forward  to  your  final  re- 
I>ort,  and  I  am  hopeful  tHat  the  committee 
will  recommend,  and  that  this  Congress  will 
enact,  those  changes  In  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  which  will,  once  again, 
enable  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  provide  mall 
service  that  is  reliable,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical. 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Sp^er,  Ms.  Nancy 
Stockholm,  a  student  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  a  recipient  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Merit  award,  made 
an  excellent  statement  during  today's 
hearings  of  my  Select  ^bcommittee  on 
Education.  The  commiltee  is  presently 
conducting  hearings  on  alH.  3927  to  ex- 
tend the  Environmental  Education  Act 
for  3  more  years.  I  woulp  like  this  state- 
ment to  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  an  opiAirtunity  to  read 
it: 

TCSTUIOMT  ON  AR.  3927 
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mental  Education  Act, 
background  and  experiences 

Currently  a  freshman  s 
slty,  I  was  accepted  early 
environmental  science  wltti 
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graduated  on  the  four 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
Illinois,  where  I  was  active 
projects. 

In  April  of  1972  I  was  oni 
in   the  country  to  receiv 
dent's  Environmental  Merft 
In    school-community 
grams.  As  a  winner,  I 
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and  to  toiu'  the 
Agency  here. 

During  high  school  I  wai 
1970  Teach-In  that  involved 
dents  and  faculty  in  a 
mental  workshop.  After 
student  chairman  of  the 
Center,  first  of  its  kind  In 
ter  within  the  high  schoc  I 
variety  of  environmental 

I  was  a  staff  member  ol 
for  four  years,  and  In  1972 
une   published    an    editorial 
on  an  environmental  bill  la 
page. 

In  1971-72,  I  served  as 
pointment  to  the  Illinois 
Public  Instruction  twenty-|lve 
Force  to  develop  a  master 
mental  education. 

In  March  of  1973  I  testifltd 
retary    of    Stato's    Advisor  ? 
the  1972  Conference  on  the 
ment  In  Stockholm,  during 
subcommittee  on  the 
Educational  aspects  of 
conlerence. 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Although  I  am  not  an 
or  euvlronmental  science,  I 
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with  environmental 
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Moreover,  I  plan  as  a  car^r  to  try  to  find 
ways  of  solving  environmental  problems 
through  public  understanding  and  response 
combined  with  corresponding  legislation  and 
law  enforcement.  i 

I  have  become  Increaslngll  convinced  that 
environmental  education  Is  [the  key  to  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  I  Oiope  to  present 
evidence  that  supports  my  (pinion  from  the 
best  source  that  I  have — my  personal  experi- 
ences that  have  been  Influenced  by  many 
kinds  of  environmental  education  programs. 
Not  only  have  environmental  education  proj- 
ects affectod  my  attitudes  and  actions,  but 
they  have  reached  hundreds  df  other  students 
and  adults  that  I  have  bad  the  opportunity 
to  work  with.  I 

B.  By  describing  Just  a  few  of  the  past  and 
potential  accomplishments  that  relate  to  this 
bill,  I  hope  to  convince  yon  that  renewing 
the  Environmental  Educatlo|i  Act  will  enable 
Bigniflcant,  long  lasting  enflronmental  Im- 
provements brought  about  fty  a  diversity  of 
citizens  and  organizations  i  In  the  United 
States. 

n.  The  critical  need  fof  environmental 
education  has  been  established  In  verbal  and 
written  statements  by  the  President,  the 
Council  on  Envlronmentel  quality,  members 
of  Congress,  and  professional  and  citizen  or- 
ganizations. I 

A.  In  his  1972  Envlronmantal  Message  to 
Congress,  President  Nixon  stated,  "The  start- 
ing point  of  environmental  buallty  is  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  pebple.  Unless  the 
people  have  a  deep  commitment  to  new 
values  and  a  dear  understanding  of  new 
problems,  aU  our  laws  an4  programs  and 
spending  xrtll  avaU  little."     i 

The  President  added  In  hid  Introduction  to 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  "There  Is  ample  room 
for  encouragement  in  the  growing  capacity  of 
a  people  to  assess  their  problems,  take  stock 
of  their  situation  and  get  on  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  shaping  the  United 
Stotes  as  a  model  of  a  satisfying  and  health- 
ful environment."  i 

B.  Success  of  programs,  kio  matter  how 
beneficial,  depends  on  support  by  Americans 
of  all  ages  and  background*  who  are  "good 
citizens"  In  the  true  sensei  These  citizens 
must  be  able  to  view  environmental  con- 
cerns not  from  an  emotional  jor  slanted  view- 
point, but  from  one  that  Is  serious  due  to  an 
understanding  of  man's  technology,  atti- 
tudes, and  capabUlUe*  foil  environmental 
damage. 

I  have  seen  environmental  education  pro- 
grams develop  this  type  of  kwareness,  with 
the  result  that  people  take  Constructive  ac- 
tion, based  on  understanding. 

I  was  one  of  himdreds  of  high  school  stu- 
dents to  attend  two  week-lotig  conservation 
workshops  at  Southern  lUlnau  University  in 
1969  and  1970.  These  intensive  programs, 
presented  by  experte  In  envltoiunental  fields 
from  the  university,  educated  students  to 
specific  pollution  problems.  More  Important- 
ly, they  provided  studente  |who  were  con- 
cerned with  Information  onl  how  to  set  up 
programs  to  solve  these  prob  lems  when  they 
returned  to  their  own  conimunltles.  Stu- 
dents received  scholarships  |to  attend  from 
local  sportsmen's  clubs,  garden  clubs,  or 
other  civic  groups  or  schoolii.  With  Its  lim- 
ited funds,  the  program  did  not  run  through- 
out the  year,  but  every  session  produced 
about  one  hundred  studente  who  multiplied 
their  knowledge  and  conceri  by  beginning 
projects  In  their  home  towns. 

For  example,  a  classmate  ai  id  I  returned  to 
plan  a  week  long  1970  Conservation  Work- 
shop at  Oak  Park-River  FOrtst  High  School 
In  observance  of  the  first  Qarth  Day.  This 
workshop  brought  together  Oonservatlonlsts, 
scientists,  educators,  and  indiistry  represent- 
atives in  order  to  educate  thfe  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  other  citizens  of  wie  community. 
After  a  small  steering  committee  of  students 
convinced  the  admlnlstratora  to  reschedule 
classes  for  the  entire  wee*,  the  students 
themselves  selected  and  cont  icted  all  speak- 
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ers  who  spoke  to  over  4000  listeners  during 
the  program.  Attorney  Joseph  Karaganls, 
special  assistant  to  Attorney  General  Scott 
of  Illinois,  talked  to  history  classes  about 
environmental  legislation,  Mr.  Ounnar  Pet- 
erson, director  of  the  non-profit  conserva- 
tion group  called  The  Open  Lands  Project, 
lectured  to  English  classes  about  ecological 
concepte  and  personal  lifestyles,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Commonwealth  Edison  and 
Universal  Oil  gave  presentations  to  science 
classes  regarding  industrial  poUutlon.  Lec- 
tMies  were  only  part  of  this  program  which 
utilized  the  talente  of  students  and  faculty 
through  envlronmentel  articles  in  the  school 
and  local  p«^)ers,  posters  and  displays,  edu- 
cational films  and  printed  matter,  and  ac- 
tlvles  like  acquiring  an  air  pollution  monitor 
for  the  roof  or  planting  trees  on  school 
property. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning,  because 
after  the  workshop,  studente  and  teachers 
realized  the  need  for  environmental  educa- 
tion and  action  in  their  school  and  commu- 
nity. They  suggested  an  environmental  biol- 
ogy course  to  the  local  school  board,  so  that 
now  there  are  several  environmental  science 
courses  that  emphasize  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  aspects  of  enviroiunentel 
problems.  The  summer  field  biology  class 
has  been  especially  exciting,  with  studente 
visiting  nature  areas.  Industrial  sites,  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  plante,  and  other 
places  to  analyze  pollution  control.  Studente 
do  independent  research  too,  like  testing  lo- 
cal water  for  dissolved  oxygen,  or  recording 
air  pollution  counte  from  the  monitor  on  the 
school  roof. 

Environmental  action  centers  around  the 
Pollution  Control  Center,  an  office  that  the 
studente  run  to  coordinate  projecte  within 
the  school  and  commviulty,  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  They  decorated  an  old  storage  room, 
borrowed  some  flJe  cabinets  and  a  desk,  and 
obtelned  a  phone.  The  center  is  open  each 
school  day  with  student  volunteers  to  answer 
the  phone.  Here  studente  or  citizens  can  get 
free  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  audio-visual 
aides  on  a  wide  range  of  environmental 
topics.  Besides  keeping  in  touch  with  other 
envlronmentel  groups  and  providing  In- 
formation, the  center  organizes  an  amazing 
range   of   projecte: 

Permanent  recycling  village-wide  of  glass, 
paper,  and  metal 

Speaker  for  local  elementary  schools  that 
lack  envlronmentel  education  courses 

The  saving  and  maintenance  of  a  local  con- 
servatory 

Representetlves  to  testify  at  stete  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  hearings 

Maintenance  of  file  on  current  legislation 
(stete  and  federal)  and  telephone,  letter 
campaigns 

Coalition  with  other  schools  to  work  on 
common   projecte 

The  Importent  point  here  is  that  this  kind 
of  program  Is  not  unique;  energetic  studente 
and  teachers  across  the  nation  are  working 
with  limited  ftmds  and  resources  to  produce 
exciting  resulte.  (see  Appendix) 

C.  With  modest  federal  support,  these  proj- 
ecte can  spread  to  other  areas.  Once  com- 
bined with  local  telent,  funds,  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  returns  measured  In  public 
awareness  and  environmental  Improvement 
far  exceed  the  Investment. 

Last  October,  using  a  small  amount  of 
money  from  the  federal  Office  of  Envlron- 
mentel Education,  services  and  personnel 
from  the  Envlronmentel  Protection  Agency 
Region  v.,  and  National  Park  Service,  and 
studente  and  faculty  from  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin high  schools,  a  weekend  environ- 
mental problem  solving  conference  was  held. 
The  monetary  investment  was  small,  but  the 
Interest  on  the  part  of  staff  of  sponsoring 
agencies,  and  the  work  done  preparing  for 
the  conference  by  partlclpante  maximized 
the  result.  Over  one-hundred  and  forty  stu- 
dente and  teachers  attended  from  urban, 
suburban,   and   rural   envlronmente.   Those 
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attending  learned  about  environmental  edu- 
cation and  projecte  at  other  schools,  how 
to  (M-ganize  similar  programs  that  would  be 
locally  significant,  and  where  to  go  for  in- 
structional materials  and  help  from  other 
schools,  citizen  groups,  and  government 
agencies.  They  also  gained  practical  knowl- 
edge of  water  testing  using  the  Tllden  Guides 
developed  by  the  Cleveland  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Education  with  help  from  the 
Envlronmentel  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Education,  and  other 
Instructional  aides. 

The  foUow-up  activities  of  the  conference 
are  numerous.  The  schools  have  organized  a 
newsletter  to  keep  informed  of  projecte,  and 
a  monitoring  network  of  a  river  that  runs 
from  Wisconsin  Into  Illinois.  Special  student 
research  groups  have  researched  discharges 
In  local  rivers  and  obtained  convictions  of 
illegal  water  pollution  through  the  local 
sanitary  district  regulations,  and  stete  laws 
In  some  cases. 

Teachers  have  returned  to  their  schools 
with  new  ideas  for  curricula,  and  mter-dls- 
clpllnary  courses  on  environmental  studies. 

Although  the  organizers  could  not  obtain 
federal  funds  for  a  follow-up  conference, 
private  donations  and  a  grant  from  UNESCO 
will  support  an  International  student  en- 
vironmental conference  late  this  April.  Pat- 
terned after  the  first  conference,  it  will  em- 
phasize student  and  adult  cooperation  on 
community  environmental  problems.  Foreign 
studente  from  ten  countries  will  meet  with 
host  studente  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to 
learn  about  specific  projecte,  and  to  visit 
schools,  parks,  industrial  centers,  landfills, 
and  sewage  treatment  plante.  The  Implica- 
tions worldwide  of  this  program  are  appar- 
ent. 

D.  Several  small  grants  to  non-profit  citi- 
zen groups  have  gone  tremendously  far  In 
promoting  environmental  awareness. 

I  especially  remember  a  garden  club  in  Illi- 
nois that  used  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Education  grant  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
that  enabled  them  to  design  a  children's  col- 
oring book  that  emphasized  ecological  con- 
cepts and  responsible  environmental  atti- 
tudes. Our  school  used  these  books  which  we 
were  able  to  obteln  free  through  the  gen- 
erous help  of  the  club.  Normally  the  club 
sold  them  at  cost  to  Interested  groups.  These 
books  were  extremely  popular  with  grade - 
school  children  In  our  elementary  school 
lecttire  program.  E^ven  some  local  churches 
purchased  them  to  use  In  Sunday  school 
lessons ! 

m.  Environmental  education  depends  on 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  citizens  for 
immediate  resulte. 

A.  Even  though  comprehensive  state  plans 
for  environmental  education  are  In  final 
steges  In  some  stetes,  their  Implementetlon 
depends  on  faculty  and  citizen  support. 

The  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Environmental 
Education  has  noted,  "Many  teachers  and 
other  community  leaders  do  not  have  the 
aulequate  background^o  be  effective  environ- 
mental educators."  To  help  remedy  this  the 
plan  suggests,  "Giving  teachers  Instruction- 
al materials  that  are  practical  for  their  teach- 
ing situation  and  guidance  In  how  to  use 
it,  providing  in-service  workshops  and 
graduate  study  in  environmental  education, 
and  encouraging  independent  study  and  field 
work  within  the  local  school  district. 

Even  if  guidelines  are  set  by  state  agencies 
for  environmental  education  In  schools,  It 
won't  be  taught  unless  the  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  local  boards  and  parente  de- 
mand this  kind  of  study.  Federal  funds  for 
teacher  workshops  and  seminars  for  environ- 
mental education  in  communities  are  essen- 
tial. 

Many  towns  and  vmages  now  have  envi- 
ronmental advisory  commissions  composed  of 
community  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
environmental  improvement  in  their  area. 
In  places  where  environmental  awareness  Is 
high,  these  boards  make  recommendations 
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to  governing  boards  w  estebllah  ordinances. 
In  Oak  Park,  the  Envlronmentel  Advisory 
commission  coc^>erated  with  local  food  stores 
In  order  to  label  detergente  designed  to  cut 
down  water  pollution  and  to  eliminate  ex- 
cess packaging.  The  committee  helps  to  se- 
lect the  scholarship  recipient  for  funds  col- 
lected as  part  of  the  community  wide  recy- 
cling program.  This  high  school  student  can 
use  the  money  to  continue  his  or  her  edu- 
cation In  an  environmental  field. 

In  Franklin  Park,  a  more  Industrialized 
area,  their  Environmental  Control  Commis- 
sion worlcs  with  the  local  zoning  board  to 
preserve  green  belts,  has  planted  vegetetion 
along  a  river  to  help  to  control  erosion,  and 
has  designed  a  model  sewage  ordinance  for 
the  village.  During  the  first  eight  months, 
the  local  citizens  group  that  supported  the 
estebllshment  of  the  conunlsslon  had  about 
•2.00  In  Ite  treasury.  Despite  this,  through 
donated  time  of  citizens  and  small  contri- 
butions, this  group  launched  a  successful 
environmental  education  campaign  that  In- 
volved two  large  high  schools,  elementary 
schools,  and  over  6,000  homes  In  a  door  to 
door  campaign. 

The  support  of  community  environmental 
groups,  the  setting  up  of  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  the  teaching  of  environmental  edu- 
cation In  schools  depends  on  an  educated 
public.  Without  public  Interest,  a  commis- 
sion cannot  begin.  Without  a  faculty  advisor, 
a  student  group  cannot  function.  Without 
community  cooperation,  envlronmentel  proj- 
ecte will  collapse. 

B.  Instructional  materials  and  imagina- 
tive programs  designed  for  use  In  the  school 
classroom  and  community  are  lacking  or 
unavailable  to  many  educators  and  citizens, 
especially  those  that  are  urban -oriented. 

During  hearings  for  the  Illinois  Stete  En- 
vironmental Education  Plan,  teachers  and 
leaders  steted  repeatedly  that  they  were  con- 
cerned, but  didn't  iLnow  where  to  obtain 
environmental  education  materials,  or  how 
to  make  their  studies  relevant  to  local  needs. 

Often  these  materials  existed,  but  required 
wider  exposure  and  avaUability.  Teachers  and 
citizens  never  heard  about  unique  programs 
that  would  have  helped  them  to  avoid  orga- 
nizational mistakes  and  other  problems  In- 
herent In  running  school -community  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  last  siunmer  while  working 
for  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Region  V.  I  participated  in  a  new  en- 
vironmental education  program  in  the  Inner 
city.  This  program  has  Ijeen  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Education  for 
next  year,  on  a  much  wider  basis.  Last  year 
the  Environntental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
vided MOO.OO  for  materials  and  about  $300.00 
In  staff  time  to  organize  a  program  for  high 
school  studente.  These  students.  Involved 
originally  in  the  Model  Cities  summer  pro- 
gram, had  requested  themselves  to  under- 
take a  program  that  would  help  to  allevi- 
ate problems  that  they  faced  m  their  com- 
munity daily:  they  wanted  an  action  project 
with  tenglble  resulte  rather  than  busy  work 
The  director  of  Public  Affairs  for  Region  V 
of  the  EPA  planned  a  project  that  brought 
together  Model  Cities,  the  Department  of 
Streete  and  Sanitetlon,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Contr<«  (which  enforces 
Chicago's  anti-pollution  regulations)  and  the 
EPA. 

The  studente  were  concerned  most  about 
abandoned  cars,  litter,  vacant  buildings  and 
lots,  fire  hazards,  lack  of  sanitetlon,  illegal 
smokestacks,  and  high  noise  levels  from  the 
elevated  train,  buildings  and  vehicles.  By 
training  the  studente  to  identify  possible 
violations  in  these  categories,  and  areais  that 
needed  attention,  the  EPA  was  able  to  send 
them  out  to  survey  the  neighborhood.  Using 
a  form  based  on  city  Inspectors  reporte  that 
detail  solid  waste  problems,  the  EPA  added 
sections  on  noise  and  air  pollution.  With  the 
help  of  adult  supervisors,  the  students  com- 
piled the  data,  and  made  suggest'ons  to  the 
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approprUt«  city  department.  Often  the  de- 
partment  bad  the  needed  baskets  or  street 
cleaners  to  remedy  the  problem,  but  lacked 
enough  Inspectors  to  find  the  spots. 

Also,  the  young  people  as  members  of  the 
conununlty  had  more  success  In  talking  to 
residents  and  In  moving  around  the  commu- 
nity than  Inspectors  from  downtown  whom 
residents  viewed  suspiciously  because  they 
feared  a  bill  or  notice  of  a  building  violation. 
Once  the  people  found  that  the  students 
were  actively  trying  to  Improve  the  area, 
residents  often  fixed  up  their  buildings  or 
grounds,  or  began  projects  through  their 
block  clubs.  In  the  case  of  noise  or  air  vio- 
lations, Chicago  has  strict  ordinances,  so  that 
the  inspectors  could  assign  fines  once  the 
students  notified  them. 

Mayor  Daley  singled  out  this  project  as  a 
success.  If  It  receives  some  federal  money,  it 
will  become  a  national  model  for  urban  en- 
vironmental education  and  action.  One  stu- 
dent explained  to  me  the  importance  of  the 
program.  "People  in  this  neighborhood  talk 
about  moving  out  to  get  away,  but  I  don't 
want  to.  I  want  to  stay  right  here  and  get 
these  problems  fixed  up,  because  no  matter 
where  we  go,  pollution  is  going  to  follow  us. 
For  once  the  kids  in  YJI.A.  (Youth  for  En- 
vironmental Action)  feel  like  we're  doing 
something  to  help." 

C.  Colleges  and  universities  need  new  sys- 
tems of  environmental  education  to  prepare 
people  that  will  solve  future  problems. 

At  many  schools,  even  if  environmental 
courses  are  offered,  these  courses  deal  In 
generalities.  At  Cornell,  students  and  faculty 
are  experimenting  with  new  approaches  to 
environmental  education,  like  having  stu- 
dents work  on  real  community  problems  for 
credit.  These  students  might  monitor  a  nu- 
clear power  plant,  gathering  long  term  accu- 
rate data  on  environmental  effects,  or  help 
the  local  community  to  plan  a  recreational 
park.  At  other  universities,  PIROS  (Public 
Interest  Research  Groups)  cooperate  with 
citizen  groups  and  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies on  consumer  information,  health  care 
programs,  and  other  civic  environmental 
concerns. 

These  students  and  the  adults  that  work 
with  them,  are  developing  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  deal  with  real  world  problems. 
If  given  appropriate  suppKjrt,  these  kinds  of 
projects  can  only  benefit  our  country,  and 
increase  cooperation  among  people  who  are 
faced  with  common  environmental  choices. 

IV.  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Im- 
portant influences  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  despite  Its  handicaps. 

A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
halt  a  program  like  this  one,  after  It  has 
never  received  a  chance  to  fulfill  Its  poten- 
tial. 

I  understand  that  the  program  has  never 
received  the  full  funding  as  originally  In- 
tended. Kor  this  reason,  hundreds  of  grant 
applications  which  deserved  funding  never 
received  it.  This  subcritlcal  funding  pre- 
vented the  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion from  realizing  even  more  significant 
progress,  because  to  begin  with  the  original 
allocation  was  extremely  small  (in  terms  of 
the  federal  budget). 

The  lack  of  funds  and  adequate  staff 
stopped  the  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion from  gathering  input  from  a  wide  range 
of  citizen,  educational,  and  non-profit 
groups,  or  from  advising  interested  organiza- 
tions on  how  to  design  projects  to  obtain 
funds.  Between  issuing  criteria  for  grant  ap- 
plications and  the  deadline  for  submitting 
them,  there  were  only  three  weeks — much 
too  short  a  time  for  many  groups  to  design 
a  proposal  and  to  gain  approval  from  their 
boards. 

Even  small  grant  applications  were  ex- 
tremely complex  documents,  requiring  pages 
of  statements,  philosophies,  and  Justification, 
as  well  as  a  complicated  budget  analysis. 
This  certainly  discouraged  many  organiza- 
tions from   applying,   when   Ironically,   the 
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grants  were  aimed  In  pan 
community  group. 

B.  Administration  of  the  program  hindered 
Its  effectiveness. 

It  Is  crucial  that  the  dfflce  of  Environ- 
mental Education  be  In  cl  ase  contact  with 
the  Environmental  Protec  ion  Agency  and 
other  agencies  like  the  D(  partment  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which 
education  to  environmental  topics. 

As  a  recipient  of  the  President's  Environ- 
mental Merit  Award,  a  prog  ■am  administered 
through  the  Environmebtal  Protection 
Agency,  I  see  great  possibilities  for  reaching 
students.  Now  over  38,000  pjubllc  and  private 
high  schools,  11,000  summer  camps,  and 
more  recently  many  elementary  schools  are 
eligible  for  the  program  which  irecognlzes  en- 
vironmental achievement.  Almost  all  of  these 
programs  had  no  federal ,  funding  In  the 
schools,  yet  they  achieved  significant  results. 

A  later  aspect  of  the  JPEMAP  program 
provided  some  funding  through  cooperation 
between  the  Environm<  ntal  P>rotection 
Agency  and  the  Office  of  Education.  With 
federal  assistance  matchinf  local  funds,  the 
opportunities  for  spread  ng  constructive 
programs  are  unlimited. 

Moreover,  this  type  of  gc  vernmental  com- 
mitment transcends  specil  c  environmental 
problems,  because  it  demo  istrates  that  the 
government  recognizes  citizen  efforts  by 
more  than  a  certificate  oi  some  publicity. 
The  renewal  of  the  Envlr  )nmental  Educa- 
tion Act  would  support  ( hese  efforts  and 
disseminate  information  oi  programs  across 
the  country. 

Perhaps  the  admlnlstra  :lon  of  the  Act 
would  be  handled  more  effli  lently  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  through 
established  citizen  contact  s,  and  industrial 
and  citizen  recognition  pr<  grams  similar  to 
PEMAP. 

V.  In  any  case,  I  am  :onfident  that  I 
speak  for  thousands  of  stf dents  and  other 
citizens  In  America  toda||  whose  energies 
and  talents  are  awaiting  opportunities  and 
guidance  In  environmental  service. 

A.  As  Congressmen,  ou  *  elected  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  your  resi  onsibillty  to  see 
that  their  awareness  doei  not  change  to 
frustration  and  disillusion  nent  as  they  see 
more  and  more  dollars  cu ;  from  programs 
that  directly  affect  the  quality  of  life. 

Environmental  programs  in  the  broadest 
sense  which  Include  not  only  pollution  con- 
trol and  public  education,  \  ut  social  projects 
directed  towards  rehabilitation,  and  support 
of  our  cultural  Institution^,  are  fading  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  critical  dubllc,  even  when 
Congress  supports  these  programs  t 

B.  Congress  has  the  oppirtunlty  to  stand 
behind   the   Environmental 
even  though  the  present  ad  ministration  may 
not  act  according  to  its  pre  mises. 

I  challenge  you  gentlen  en  to  take  this 
action  by  supporting  thf  Environmental 
Education  Act,  H.R.  3927. 

Thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPltESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1  7.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Sp(  aker.  in  just  a 
few  days  the  House  of  ilepresentatives 
win  be  considering  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant transportation  Issues  that  will 
come  before  the  93d  Confress.  I  refer,  of 
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course,  to  the  Federal-A 
of  1973,  S.  502. 

Congressman  Glenn  A  iderson  of  Cal- 
ifornia Is  planning  to  introduce  a  "flez- 
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ibility"  amendment  to  S.  ^02  that  I  be- 
lieve is  of  critical  importance  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  transportation  crisis  that 
afOicts  all  too  many  of  our  Ration's  cities. 
This  amendment  would  all()w  local  high- 
way plarmers  in  iirban  ar^as  the  option 
of  using  their  share  of  the  $850  million 
urban  systems  portion  of!  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  public  liransportation 
purposes.  \ 

The  Anderson  amendment  would  not 
mandate  any  mass  transit  construction. 
It  would  not  alter  the  ambimt  of  high- 
way trust  fund  moneys  tnat  any  State 
receives.  Nor  would  it  aflsct  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  rural  read  programs, 
or  Jeopardize  the  completion  of  the  in- 
terstate highway  network.  What  the 
Anderson  amendment  would  do  is  this: 
Local  transportation  plarmers  would  be 
given  a  choice  of  transit!  options  with 
which  they  could  select  tlmt  which  best 
meets  the  actual  transportation  needs 
of  their  community.  In  so^e  cases,  this 
might  mean  that  more  rQads  would  be 
built  using  urban  systems  funds,  but  in 
other  situations,  where  c(^nstruction  of 
more  roads  would  do  mor^  to  aggravate 
the  transit  situation  thsin 
local  officials  could  turn 
transportation  systems, 
or  rail  transit. 

I  cannot  stress  too  mui 
tance  of  this  amendment 
continue  to  attempt  to  miet  the  trans 
portatlon  crisis  of  the  ISrO's  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  1950's?  Or  will  Congress 
realize,  as  I  and  many  others  hope  it  will, 
that  our  existing  transportation  policies 
are  seriously  out  of  datei  and  will  do 
little  to  solve  the  growl: 
lemma? 

We  are  now  faced  with 
ergy  crisis,  to  a  large  degri 
to  the  huge  and  inefficient  energy  con- 
sumption of  the  automobile.  Already  in 
some  cities  and  States  gasoline  is  being 
rationed.  Urban  areas  face]  the  specter  of 
air  pollution,  to  which  the  automobile 
has  been  a  prime  contributor.  Many  ur- 
ban areas,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  EPA 
air-quality  standards  by  lb77,  will  have 
to  drastically  reduce  the  amoimt  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  recuiring  blight  of 
snarled  traffic  and  clogged  pighways  that 
must  be  alleviated. 

All  of  these  factors  suggest  to  me  that 
this  country  should  make  a<  massive  com 
mitment  to  the  development  and  con 
struction  of  mass  transit  throughout  the 
urban  areas  of  our  country.  No  one  claims 
that  opening  up  $850  millloji  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  will  provide  an  answer  to 
these  pressing  problems,  bi  it  It  will  be  an 
Important  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  coalition  of  concerned 
organizations  has  formed  the  Highway 
Action  Coalition,  which  is  attempting  to 
assist  in  the  passage  of  he  Anderson 
amendment.  I  would  like  ;o  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  certain 
documentation  prepared  by  the  Highway 
Action  Coalition  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Ac;  of  1973.  1 
commend  this  material  to  i  tiy  colleagues, 
and  urge  that  they  give  if  close  atten 
tion : 

Thx  Committex  Bill — ^Do^  It  Pkovidk 
Flexibiutt? 

The  House  Public  Works  Cdmmlttee's  ver- 
sion of  the  1973  Federal-aid  ;  lighway  Act  U 
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very  much  a  traditional  highway  bUl.  It 
makes  authorizations  which  continue  largely 
unchanged  the  existing  Federal -aid  highway 
programs.  It  does  depart  from  the  past  m 
creating  a  number  of  new,  major  categorical 
grant  programs,  including  a  10,000-mile  "pri- 
ority primary  highway  system."  And  the  bill 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  an  urban/ 
rural  balance  through  a  major  increase  in  the 
funding  for  urban  highway  programs. 

The  Committee  rejected  those  features  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill  which  would  permit 
local  and  state  officials  to  use  some  of  their 
urban  road  funds  for  bus  and  rail  public 
transportation  as  well  as  highways.  The  Com- 
mittee bUl,  however,  does  for  the  first  time 
recognize  that  this  type  of  flexlbiuty  is  essen- 
tial for  rational  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning. Unfortunately,  the  complex  mechanism 
which  the  Committee  has  evolved  to  meet 
this  need  poses  nmny  more  problems  than  it 
'  solves. 

Under  the  Conunlttee  blU,  an  urban  area 
could  theoretically  decide  to  forego  the  use  of 
its  share  of  the  $700  million  a  year  urban  sys- 
tem allocation,  return  the  money  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  receive  a  like  amount 
of  funds  on  a  contract  authority  basis  from 
general  revenues  for  public  transportation 
purposes.  Unused  highway  funds  would  be 
"frozen"  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fxind.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  Chicago  decided  to  use  915 
milUon  of  its  $18,163  mUUon  \u-ban  system 
aUocation  to  buy  buses  or  to  Improve  Its 
rvjp\A  raU  transit  system,  then  it  would  re- 
turn the  915  million  to  the  trust  f\md  and.  In 
turn,  would  theoretically  receive  $15-mUllon 
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out  of  general  revenues  on  a  contract  au- 
thority basts  for  those  purposes. 

SlmUarly,  under  the  Conmilttee  bUl,  if 
local  officials  and  the  state  governor  decided 
to  cancel  a  controversial  urban  Interstate 
highway  segment  (and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  found  that  the  segment  was 
not  essential  for  the  continuity  of  the  over- 
all Interstate  System),  then  the  funds  al- 
located to  that  project  would  be  returned  to 
the  trust  fund  and  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money  would  be  made  avaUable  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  for  public  transp(Mi«tlon  pur- 
poses within  that  state.  Thus,  for  example. 
If  those  segments  of  1-95,  I-69S  and  1-895 
which  were  to  bisect  downtown  Boston  and 
which  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  have  said 
should  not  be  built,  are  In  fact  de-designated, 
then  the  $930  million  allocated  for  those 
projects  would  be  returned  to  the  trust  fund 
and  a  like  amount  of  money  would  be  made 
available  out  of  general  revenues  over  sev- 
eral years  for  public  transportation  purposes 
in  Massachusetts.  Potentially,  as  much  as 
$6  billion  worth  of  controversial  urban  Inter- 
state highway  projects  could  come  under 
this  provision. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  this  approach — 
some  have  called  It  a  "Rube  Goldberg  con- 
traption"— Is  that  it  both  promisee  large 
amounts  of  general  treasury  funds  for  tran- 
sit that  are  not  now  available  or  likely  to  be 
avaUable  In  the  future,  and  it  compounds 
the  problems  of  executive  impoundment  and 
the  proliferation  of  red  tape  and  administra- 
tive delay. 

The   urban  system  and  Interstate  trans- 
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fer  general  revenue  substitution  provisions 
could  add  as  much  as  $1.4  billion  a  year 
in  additional  burdens  on  the  general  fund 
for  public  transportation,  and  this  would 
be  above  and  beyond  the  existing  $1  billion 
a  year  general  revenue-supported  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  capital  grants  program. 
Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  attempting  to 
control  "backdoor"  spending,  is  adding  an 
additional  $l.4-bUllon  In  general  revenue 
obligations,  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  Congress,  reaUy  an  acceptable  approach? 
At  a  time  when  the  budgets  of  many  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  back  due  to  the  in- 
creasingly serious  fiscal  plight  of  the  coun- 
try, is  it  not  Inconceivable  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  if  not  a  majority  of 
the  House,  would  enact  a  budgetary  celling 
well  below  that  required  for  the  desired 
flexlbUlty?  If  not,  would  not  the  President 
simply  Impound  the  transit  funds? 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  In- 
dicated the  Committee  bUI  would  present 
an  administrative  nightmare.  We  see  no  pur- 
pose m  adding  more  red  tape  to  the  existing 
regulations  by  requiring  the  money  to  be 
transferred  firstly,  back  to  the  trust  fund, 
and  then  sending  general  revenues  back  to 
the  urban  areas.  If  the  intent  is  to  provide 
real  fiexlbUity  to  urban  transportation  de- 
cisionmakers, then  why  not  avoid  these  fiscal 
and  administrative  pitfalls,  by  simply  per- 
mitting them  to  use  their  urban  rottd  funds 
for  whatever  mix  of  ground  transportation 
programs  will  best  meet  their  particular  local 
needs? 
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ThI  n?l^fii  f.J'f^",:-! H*  *""'*"  ""  1^"  "'^''Kh  fiscal  year  1978 No  diinge No  change No  change. 

The  primary  system  m  rural  areas $700  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  197*-75-76    do      ...      .         do  Do 

Ttie  secondary  system  m  riiral  areas *400  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76 .^do    "'doll  Do. 

in*  forest  higtiway  system J33  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76 .; do    . do_         '  ""         Do 

The  public  lands  highways  system J16  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76  —do'  "    do_      Do 

The  ecpnomK  growth  center  development  highway (150  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76 1 Illii'doII.'.'. Ido    Do! 

ipecial  urban  high  density  traffic  programs $100  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76  -  do  do'  "         Do 

Pnorrty  primary  system $300  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76      1.      !"  'Ik  do".  .      '.         do Do. 

llrban  extensions  system $«00  million  per  year  for  fiscal  year?  1974-75-76 ...  do„.  do '  Do. 

urtian  system j7oo  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974-75-76 do do Expanded  to  include  pur- 
chase or  construction 
of  bus  or  rail  rapid 
transit  systems. 


T7SXB    TAX    KQXnTT:     "A    SACKED    TKUST?" 

The  taxes  accruing  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  are  frequently  characterized  as  "user" 
taxes.  For  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  argued 
that  to  use  any  part  of  such  taxes  for  the 
funding  of  mass  transit  systems  would  be  to 
"break  faith"  with  the  "highway  user"  who 
pays  those  taxes.  This  claim,  that  taxes  on 
such  items  as  gasoline  and  tires  are  com- 
mitted by  Federal  promise  to  highway  users 
alone,  and  that  the  taxes  are  not  legitimate 
unless  raised  for  these  purposes,  however,  is 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  1966  legislation 
that  created  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Earmarking  of  certain  taxes  on  automo- 
bile-related Items  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  simple — but 
very  effective — financial  device,  aimed  at 
assurhig  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  program 
substantial,  long-term  funding.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Trust  Fund  is  not  the  Justifica- 
tion for  Imposing  these  taxes.  Some  $3  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  50  percent  of  the  money  that 
wui  flow  into  the  Trust  Fund  in  1974,  will 
have  derived  from  taxes  that  were  levied 
long  before  the  Trust  Fund  was  ever  con- 
ceived, and  which,  prlw  to  1956,  were  used 
for  a  whole  range  of  programs  including 
foreign  aid.  Gasoline  taxes  date  from  1932, 
and  a  tax  on  tires  and  tubes  has  been  levied 
since  1919.  These  taxes  were  then  called 
"excise"  taxes,  and  like  taxes  on  alcohol, 
cosmetics  and  almost  all  saleable  Items,  they 
accrued  to  the  general  treasury.  The  gas- 
oline and  tire  taxes,  among  others,  were  later 
siphoned  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  but 
they  are  no  dllTerent  from  those  excise  taxes 
of  1919  and  1932.  At  no  time  in  all  those 


years  before  the  creation  of  the  Trust  Fund 
did  "highway  users"  claim  that  these  taxes 
should  not  be  used  as  a  part  of  general  reve- 
nues, any  more  than  cigarette  smokers  claim 
that  aU  tobacco  taxes  shoxild  be  funneled 
into  cancer  research.  To  Insist,  therefore, 
that  the  legitimacy  of  these  levies  depends 
on  their  expenditure  for  roadways  is  more 
of  an  ex  post  facto  rationalization  than  an 
appreciation  of  the  facts. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fimd  was  created  in 
1956  largely  with  the  intent  that  it  should 
finance  the  Interstate  Highway  Program  au- 
thorized in  that  same  year.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  long-term  continuous  funding  for 
that  program  a  Trust  Fund  was  deemed  a 
necessary  mechanism  and  it  seemed  appro- 
priate to  divert,  from  general  revenues,  high- 
way-related levies  to  partially  support  chat 
Fund. 

However,  it  has  never  been  feasible  finan- 
cial policy  that  specific  activities  should  be 
financed  by  levies  on  related  products.  In- 
deed, although  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  was 
once  hailed  as  a  mechanism  to  achieve  a  self- 
financing  highway  system,  cities,  counties, 
states  and  the  Federal  government  drew 
some  $4  bUUon  last  year  from  general  reve- 
nues for  highway  purposes,  a  large  share  of 
which  went  for  the  upkeep  of  Federally 
funded  highways.  General  taxpayers  also 
bear  the  many  considerable  indirect  costs 
of  supporting  the  highway  system,  ranging 
from  the  creation  of  much  of  the  parking 
space  to  loss  of  taxable  land. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  cities 
where  often  60  ftercent  of  urban  space  is 
given  over  to  automobile-related  uses.  AU 


citizens,  furthermore,  have  borne  the  many 
social  and  environmental  costs  of  the  high- 
way system. 

ENEKGT 

Automobiles  are  energy  gluttons.  Their 
manufacture  and  operation  acount  for 
more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  energy  consumed 
In  the  United  States.  Worse  stUl,  automo- 
bUes  effectively  use  only  five  percent  of  the 
potential  energy  they  bum;  the  rest  Is 
wasted.  The  average  car  has  about  120  horse- 
power per  passenger — roughly  the  amount 
required  by  a  subsonic  aircraft  for  take-off. 
Per  passenger  mile,  a  car  consumes  five  times 
as  much  fuel  as  a  train,  and  six  times  as 
much  as  a  bus. 

In  light  of  an  impendliig  energy  and 
fuels  crisis,  this  waste  Is  unacceptable. 
Dwindling  oil  reserves,  for  instance,  have  al- 
ready caused  fuel  shortages  for  home  heating 
oil  this  past  winter.  Further,  It  now  appears 
that  there  will  be  gasoline  shortages  this 
summer  as  production  falls  to  meet  the  un- 
believable demands  that  the  auto  places  on 
our  reserves  of  crude  oU.  These  shortages 
caused  the  closing  of  schools  and  Industries 
in  the  midwest  last  winter.  Can  we  really  af- 
ford to  feed  our  automobiles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  closing  our  schools  and  factories? 

Tet,  mass  transportation  in  virban  areas 
can  provide  some  relief.  If  we  could  shift 
one-fourth  of  urban  travel  In  major  metro- 
politan areas  from  private  automobiles  to 
public  transportation,  we  could  expect  to 
save  neary  a  million  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day  by  1980.  It  has  been  said  that  energy  is 
the  ultimate  natural  resource.  It  Is  also  a 
limited  resource.  Unless  we  begin  to  conserve 
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energy,  by  eliminating  wasteful  uses,  and 
providing  for  more  energy  efficient  uses  of 
the  limited  resources  we  have,  we  may  soon 
be  paying  a  tremendoxialy  high  price  for  our 
energy  needs.  While  mass  transit  may  not  be 
the  whole  answer.  It  Is  a  beginning.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  many  major  oU  companies 
agree  and  have  publicly  endorsed  Highway 
Trust  Pund  flexibility.  They  Include:  Stand- 
ard on  of  New  Jersey,  Mobil,  Gulf,  Texaco 
and  Atlantic  Richfield. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Automobile-caused  air  pollution  has  be- 
come a  major  health  hazard  In  many  cities. 
The  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  reports  that  67  metropolitan 
areas  have  auto-related  air  pollutants  In  con- 
centrations hazardous  to  human  health.  The 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  these 
cities  achieve  certain  standards  of  air  qual- 
ity (as  regards  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
etc.)  by  1977.  Despite  relatively  stringent 
auto-emlsslon  controls  and  "stationery 
source"  restrictions,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  reports  that  at  least  26  major 
metropolitan  areas  In  22  states  will  have  to 
reduce  automobile  usage  In  order  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  required  under  the  law 
and  for  human  health.  Measures  under  con- 
sideration In  these  areas  range  from  parking 
restrictions  to  gas  rationing — but  all  are 
predicated  upon  Improved  public  transporta- 
tion alternatives. 

CONGESTION 

This  country  has  constructed  the  world's 
most  extensive  highway  system,  yet  our 
xirban  dwellers  arguably  have  less  mobility 
than  they  did  before  the  great  highway  con- 
struction boom  began. 

The  motorist,  usually  at  the  hours  when 
he  most  needs  to  move  through  the  city,  finds 
himself  caught  In  continuous  traffic  Jams. 
Existing  streets  and  highways  have  become 
congested  almost  to  the  point  of  strangula- 
tion In  many  urban  areas.  Meanwhile,  the 
very  highways  designed  to  speed  inter-clty 
travel  have  become  so  crowded  with  autos 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  the  suburbs 
and  the  central  city  that  they  can  no  longer 
effectively  function.  Automobiles  designed  to 
speed  along  at  60  to  80  miles  per  hour  are 
reduced  to  a  three  to  ten  mph  crawl.  In  the 
central  business  district  of  New  York,  peak 
hour  traffic  moved  faster  In  1900  than  It  did 
In  1970. 

Congestion  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  mobility 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  was  Intended  to 
achieve.  Yet  more  highways  seldom  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  congestion  problems  of 
urban  areas.  Firstly,  highways  themselves 
generate  new  traffic  and  eventually  further 
congestion;  a  phenomenon  now  well  under- 
stood by  traffic  specialists.  Secondly,  In  many 
of  the  most  congested  urban  areas,  the  city 
Itself  cannot  sustain  more  streets  and  high- 
ways without  suffering  Irreparable  damage  to 
environment,  character  and  vitality. 

Mass  transit  systems  can  provide  some  re- 
lief from  congestion.  They  offer  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  transportation  to  motorists  who 
at  present  have  little  choice  but  to  drive,  and 
tend  to  ease  the  increase  In  automobiles  us- 
ing the  roadways.  For  the  many  cities  that 
are  now  contemplating  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  cars  In  order  to  relieve  congestion  down- 
town, mass  transit  systems  are  becoming  es- 
sential. If  use  of  the  automobUe  Is  to  be 
curbed,  for  whatever  reason,  then  an  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

Effective  public  transportation  systems 
are,  therefore,  a  vital  part  of  most  attempts 
to  ease  urban  congestion.  Unless  these  at- 
tempts succeed  our  many  urban  highways 
wui  not  be  able  to  perform  their  Intended 
tasks  of  moving  people  and  goods  safely  and 
effectively.  For  the  "highway  user"  redirec- 
tion of  some  urban  highway  funds  toward 
the  Improvement  of  public  transportation 
could  at  last  provide  an  opportunity  for  al- 
leviating the  rush  hour  crush. 
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HON.  J.  J.  P  CKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPI  ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  .  7,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Spei  .ker,  few  people 
in  America  today  wouldjargue  that  this 
country  is  facing  an  eneijgy  crisis.  Scien- 
tists have  predicted  this  energy  squeeze 
for  years,  and  now  even  t  le  common  man 
has  begun  to  feel  the  pin(  h  from  gasoline 
supplies  that  are  drying  i  ip,  from  natural 
gas  supplies  that  prove  inadequate  for 
long  winters,  and  from  el  ectrical  systems 
that  are  overpowered  b '  the  Increased 
demands  placed  on  them, 

But  vmfortunately.  ev  jn  with  all  the 
hue  and  cry  that  has  h;en  raised  over 
this  issue,  the  administra  tion  has  silently 
put  the  brakes  on  the  one  hope  we  have  to 
solve  this  crisis.  The  President,  in  his 
forthcoming  energy  message,  will  ask  for 
a  nearly  insignificant  increase  in  funds 
to  be  used  for  energy  research. 

In  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  P*st,  the  implica- 
tions of  this  penny-pinching  policy  are 
spelled  out,  and  they  inc  ude  drastic  en- 
ergy rationing  measures  and  exorbitant 
prices  on  the  fuels  that  v  ill  still  be  avail- 
able. 

Certainly  the  Presiden  ;  has  shown  his 
desire  to  be  frugal  in  F(  deral  spending, 
and  to  shift  the  financial  burden  of  many 
programs  to  local  governinent  or  private 
industry.  But  energy  reiearch  does  not 
lend  itself  to  this  type  o: 
companies  cannot  invest 

dollars  needed  to  develop „ 

sources  of  energy  because  they  cannot  get 
a  short-run  return  on  th  ;ir  investments. 
To  rely  on  them  for  1  jture  advances 
would  be  fruitless.  The  1  ederal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  son;  e  of  the  funds 
and  the  coordinating  mef  hanisms  neces- 
sary to  discover  and  imi^ement  new  so- 
lutions to  the  energy 
face  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ho  use  Science  and 
Astronautics  Conunittee,  I  have  become 
Increasingly  aware,  in   recent  months, 


wholeheartedly 
energy  research 


of  the  enormity  of  the 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  t|ie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment commit  itself 
to  a  national  program  of 
and  development. 

This  is  one  crisis  thit  we  have  the 
brainpower  to  conquer;  t  e  can  find  new, 
inexpensive,  nonpollutix  g  methods  of 
heating  homes,  powerinj  vehicles,  and 
lighting  cities.  But  we  must  have  the 
money  to  do  it.  The  &m  »unt  of  R.  &  D. 
funds  indicated  appear  ,o  be  too  small, 
but  in  fact  almost  the  saine  amount  rec 


ommended   before   the 
declared. 

Just  as  we  set  a  goal    . 

man  on  the  moon,  we  ca:  i  set  a  goal  now 


And  we  can  do 

I  .dministration's 

us  down  a  path 


to  solve  the  energy  crisis, 
it,  if  we  do  not  allow  the 
cost-cutting  zeal  to  lead 
to  a  dark  future. 
The  article  follows: 

Energy  Reseabch:  A  Fji^se  Economy 
The  decision  to  go  short 
money    will   doubtless    be 
controversial  passages  In 


forthcoming   energy   messa  e.   But   this   ex 


ample  of  misconceived  thrlflsness  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  the  message's  most  serious 
defect.  Through  the  customary  series  of  leaks 
and  dribbles,  the  admlnlstr4tlon  has  Indi- 
cated Its  Intention  to  prodube  the  message 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  subsequent 
public  debate  will  revolve,  a^  usual,  around 
those  familiar  points  that  Washington  Is  ac- 
customed to  arguing  aboutf-the  deregula- 
tion of  gas,  the  oil  Import  iuotas,  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards.  But  an  is- 
sue of  at  least  equal  importance,  and  one 
on  which  the  admlnlstratloa's  position  re- 
mains deplorably  nearslghtei  Is  the  federal 
support  for  energy  research.  T 

The  message,  according  tt>  the  advance 
hints  and  smoke  signals,  wuf  propose  some- 
thing like  an  additional  $l|0O  million  for 
scientific  and  engineering  wok  in  developing 
energy  resources.  That  woulJ  constitute  an 
increase  of  only  13  per  cenfl  over  the  $752 
mUlion  already  budgeted  for  next  year.  That 
$752  million  is  a  very  modest  sum,  in  com- 
parison with  the  costs  of  orog^ress  in  ad- 
vanced technology  generally. lit  is  less  than 
half  the  federal  support  for  biomedical  re- 
search, and  one-fourth  the  outlay  on  space 
research.  ] 

A  substantial  part  of  the  present  energy 
shortage  Is  the  result  of  unexpected  delays 
in  producing  nuclear  power.!  The  engineer. 
Ing  of  nuclear  power  plants  has  turned  out 
to  be  far  more  expensive  ami  difficult  than 
anyone  would  have  believed  in  the  19508. 
For  the  near  future,  the  gmat  need  is  for 
cheap  and  efficient  methods  c  f  extracting  oil 
from  shale,  for  example,  or  gas  from  coal. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-V'ash.)  has  pro- 
posed an  expenditure  of  $2  b;  Uion  a  year  for 
10  years,  a  considerably  mors  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  likely  costs  of  achieving  this 
crucial  technology. 

The  American  oil  industry  s  now  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that,  by  the  middle 
1980s,  the  development  of  new  energy  sources 
will  greatly  reduce  our  depandence  on  pe- 
troleum. This  assumption  could  prove  highly 
dangerous  if.  In  fact,  the  new^sources  do  not 
appear  on  schedule.  Merely  letting  time  pass 
wUl  accomplish  nothing  other  [than,  of  course, 
aggravating  the  present  shortages.  If  we  do 
not  make  this  investment,  we  must  expect 
to  be  forced  into  increasing  [dependence  on 
vastly  more  expensive  fuels,  jwe  are  already 
beginning  to  import  Algerian  liquid  natural 
gas  at  a  cost  in  the  range  o*  six  times  the 
present  average  wellhead  price  of  domestic 
gas.  The  much-advertised  Ruiislan  gas  woiUd 
apparently  be  even  more  expdnsive.  Methods 
already  exist  for  manufacturing  gas  from 
coal,  but  the  product  is  also  very  expensive, 
pcuc^it  muutxis.  ,^  f*^*  to  high-cost  fuels  would  be,  ob- 
task  before  us.     T*°"«ly-,  grossly  inflationary.  Hut  to  say  that 


action.  Private 
the  millions  of 
new  and  viable 


Is  merely  to  hint  at  the  dama;  e  that  It  would 
inflict  on  the  American  economy.  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  to  keep  the  research  linvestment  down 
because  he  wants  to  hold  thi  whole  budget 
down.  But  here  his  error  In  making  a  fetish 
of  federal  spending  limits  promises  to  be- 
come exceedingly  expensive  [to  the  nation 
over  the  long  haul. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  aHdERSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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on  new  research 

one   Of   the   less 

1  'resident  Nixon's 


Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  today's  tremendoi^s 
flc  snarls  and  thick  air 
clearly    visible   results   of 
roads  in  our  Nation's  cities. 

But,  another  problem — jwhich 
as  serious — lurks  beneath 
ramifications  of  too  many  cfirs. 


CRISIS 


California.   Mr. 

urban  traf- 

pollution  are 

overcrowded 

is  just 
the  obvious 


April  17,  1973 


That  problem  is  the  oil  crisis. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  mass  transit 
is  the  singly  most  viable  answer  to  the 
oil  crisis,  trafllc  tieups,  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  only  definite  way  we  have  before 
us  of  insuring  funding  to  provide  the 
much  needed  mass  transit  moneys  is  to 
tap  the  highway  trust  fund. 

It  rural  and  urban  areas  are  going  to 
be  assured  of  a  continuing  supply  of 
gasoline  at  a  reasonable  price,  those  of 
us  living  in  the  cities  must  halt  the  great 
waste  of  gasoline  consimied  by  cars 
stalled  in  bumper  to  bumper  trafiBc. 

When  automobiles  are  stalled  in  these 
terrible  traffic  jams,  only  5  percent  of  the 
potential  energy  in  the  gasoline  is  used. 
The  remaining  95  percent  is  emitted 
through  the  tailpipe. 

We  cannot  afiford  to  waste  gasoline  in 
this  manner.  Our  supply  is  far  too  pre- 
cious and  precarious. 

I  suggest  that  we  examine  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  our  improtected 
primary  oil  passage  way  which  runs 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  and .  then, 
quickly,  t£ike  steps  to  protect  oiir  oil 
supply  which  is  so  essential  to  our  en- 
tire economy. 

In  last  week's  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jo- 
seph Alsop  related  the  fears  of  a  friend 
of  our  Nation's  concerning  our  oil  prob- 
lem. 

The  former  Israeli  Ambassador,  Itzhak 
Rabin,  clearly  depicted  our  situation  in 
Mr.  Alsop's  column. 

I  am  including  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Rabin  and  Mr.  Alsop  because  I  think  they 
will  be  quite  useful  to  my  colleagues. 

While  action  on  protecting  our  vital 
supply  of  oil  is  being  considered,  I  would 
suggest  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  stop  the  wasting  of  fuel  by  automo- 
biles on  traffic-clogged  highways  by 
funding  mass  transit  systems  to  get 
these  cars  off  our  roads. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  12,  1973) 

TwL  Oil  Problem — 10  Times  Worse  Than 

Yorr  Suppose 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — Some  weeks  ago,  the  former 
Israeli  ambassador,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
two  chief  minds  behind  Israel's  victory  In 
the  Six-Day  War,  went  home  for  good  after 
a  long  experience  in  Washington. 

Itzhak  Rabin  is  not  merely  a  brave  man, 
a  good  companion  and  a  good  friend.  He  also 
has  one  of  the  most  far-thinking  yet  down- 
to-earth  strategic  minds  this  city  has  known 
in  many  years. 

So  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  house 
where  these  words  are  written  was  the  last 
in  Washington  where  he  came  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  have  his  final  meal  In  America. 

The  talk  at  supper  Included  a  fairly  idle 
question:  "Now  that  it's  all  over,  what  Im- 
pressions do  you  take  home  with  you  from 
your  embassy  here?" 

Rabin  answered  that  he  had  had  a  won- 
derful time  here  and.  In  one  way,  was  going 
home  much  encouraged.  When  he  came  to 
Washington,  he  had  found  the  city  whoUy 
preoccupied  with  Vietnam  and  dealing  with 
all  the  more  Important  matters  In  the  world 
by  a  method  of  fumble,  muddle  and  last- 
minute  improvisation.  Now,  he  added,  "your 
policy  has  a  clear,  well-thought-out  direc- 
tion, and  is  bold  and  adroit,  too.  All  that  Is 
very  good." 

Why  then,  he  was  asked,  did  he  so  carefully 
say,  "In  one  way"? 

"Tour  oil  problem,"  he  answered  shortly. 

You  mean  you  think  the  Arabs  wUl  black- 
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mall  the  United  States  Into  an  antl-lsraell 
policy,  was  the  natural  reply. 

Not  at  all,  be  came  back  energetically. 
Israel  can  take  care  of  herself  "unless  the 
United  States  Joins  with  other  nations  to 
destroy  Israel — and  the  United  States  wlU 
never  do  that." 

"But  why  the  oU  problem,  then?"  was  the 
next  question. 

"Because  of  its  direct  effects  on  you,"  he 
answered,  "and  because  those  direct  effects 
wUl  turn  into  Indirect  effects  on  Israel  and 
so  many  other  nations." 

Begin  with  Israel  and  the  other  nations, 
he  was  urged. 

"Oh,  he  replied,  a  bit  grimly,  "Israel  is 
lucky.  Israel  has  the  will  and  wits  to  de- 
fend Israel.  Besides  China  and  one  or  two 
more,  there  are  not  many  nations  friendly  to 
America  that  you  can  say  so  much  about  to- 
day. But  neither  Israel,  nor  China,  nor  any  of 
the  other  nations  now  in  the  circle  of 
America's  friends  can  possibly  achieve  suc- 
cessful self-defense  in  a  new  kind  of  world 
in  which  America  has  ceased  to  be  a  great 
power." 

"Ceased  to  be  a  great  power!  My  God,  I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  the  oil  prob- 
lem," was  the  fairly  horrified  comment. 

It  was  a  natural  comment,  too,  for  how  do 
most  of  us,  as  yet,  think  about  the  oU  prob- 
lem? In  terms  of  greater  costs,  ovur  current 
difficulties  with  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  also  of  the  Arab  political  blackmaU— 
which  the  departing  ambassador  had  dis- 
missed. That,  surely,  is  an  honest  summary 
of  the  way  we  now  think  about  the  oil  prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps  sensing  all  this,  Rabin  went  on, 
much  more  sternly  and  more  earnestly :  "You 
do  not  think  enough  about  the  oU  problem. 
I  have  been  looking  into  It  for  months.  It  Is 
much  worse  than  you  suppose — 10  times 
worse.  Your  Jugtilar,  Western  Europe's  Jugu- 
lar, Japan's  Jugular,  aU  rvin  through  the 
Persian  Gulf  nowadays.  Yet  you  have  no 
means  to  defend  your  Jugular. 

"This  is  why  yovir  country  must  cease  to 
be  a  great  power  unless  you  can  find  means 
to  solve  this  terrible  problem  which  everyone 
has  overlooked  for  too  long.  No  nation  ctm 
remain  a  great  power  that  has  a  whoUy  un- 
defended Jugular,  waiting  to  be  cut  by  any- 
one with  a  willing  knife. 

"No  nation  can  be  a  great  power,  either, 
that  has  an  ever  more  worthless  currency — 
unless  It  Is  a  totalitarian  state  like  Hitler's 
Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union,  which  the 
United  States  will  never  ise. 

"Look  into  the  facts  that  the  future  wUl 
force  you  to  face.  Look  into  what  thoee  facts 
will  do  to  your  dollar.  Look  Into  the  new 
strategic  situation  those  facts  will  soon 
enough  create  for  you.  Then  you  wlU  see 
that  I  am  right." 


DR.  ERIC  KOLLMAN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  freedom  and  advantages  of 
this  great  Nation  than  Dr.  Eric  Kollman, 
professor  of  history  at  Cornell  College  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  who  is  retiring  in 
May  of  this  year.  Dr.  Kollman,  a  native 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  was  teaching  there  at 
the  time  of  Hitler's  invasion  in  March 
1938.  Forced  out  of  his  position,  arrested, 
and  persecuted  because  of  his  Jewish  na- 
tionality. Dr.  Kollman  and  his  family 
tried  for  a  year  to  obtain  a  passport  and 
visa  to  leave  Austria.  Sponsored  by  the 
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well-known  American  educator,  John 
Dewey,  the  KoUmans  finally  successfully 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  March 
1939. 

The  family  came  to  Iowa  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  and,  after  teaching  for  4 
years  at  Parsons  College  and  serving  on 
the  staff  of  the  Army  specialized  training 
program  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Dr. 
Kollman  joined  the  Cornell  College  fac- 
ulty as  a  professor  of  contemporary 
world  history,  a  subject  that  he  has  both 
personally  experienced  and  to  which  he 
has  contributed  scholarly  insight.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  as  lectur- 
er, researcher,  and  participant  in  inter- 
national conferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  salute  Dr. 
Eric  Kollman  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Cornell  College  faculty  after  29  years  of 
rich  and  productive  teaching.  Forced 
from  the  coimtry  of  his  birthplace,  he 
came  to  this  country  and  to  the  State  of 
Iowa,  where  he  has  earned  international 
prominence  as  an  historian.  Dr.  Kollman 
is  a  most  respected  member  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  was  recently  honored 
by  a  symposium  at  Cornell  College  on 
Germany  and  Modem  European  History, 
attended  by  several  well-known  histori- 
ans who  are  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Koll- 
man. Because  of  the  outstanding  influ- 
ence of  his  personal  example  and  schol- 
arship, I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Art  Hough  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gaz- 
ette on  the  career  and  forthcoming  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Eric  Kollman. 

The  article  follows : 
Eric  Kollman  Lived  His  History  Lessons 
(By  Art  Hough) 

Mount  Vernon. — "It  was  not  a  nice  birth- 
day." 

Speaking  was  Dr.  Eric  Kollman,  professor 
of  history  at  ComeU  college,  who  well  re- 
members that  on  his  35th  birthday,  35  years 
ago.  Hitler's  Nazi  forces  invaded  the  profes- 
sor's native  Vienna. 

Maybe,  unintentionally.  Hitler  did  Eric 
Kollman  a  favor  by  changing  bis  entire  life 
picture.  Kollman,  a  Jew,  was  persecuted  like 
thousands  of  other  Austrian  Jews,  but,  he 
was  luckier  than  many.  He  got  out  of  the 
country,  came  to  the  United  States  and 
reached  international  prominence  he  might 
never  have  attained  in  his  native  land. 

Dr.  Kollman,  70,  wUl  retire  from  teaching 
next  month,  after  29  years  on  'the  Cornell 
campus.  In  honor  of  his  retirement,  Cornell 
Is  spoiisc»'ing  a  symposium  on  Germany  in 
Modem  European  History  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  AprU  4  and  5.  Speakers  will  Include 
three  of  KoUman's  personal  friends  in  his- 
tory. Prof.  Gordon  A.  Craig,  chairman  of  the 
Stanford  university  history  department:  Prof. 
Peter  Loewenberg  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  and  Prof.  George  L. 
Mosse  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  KoUman's  biography  of  Theodor  Koer- 
ner,  a  former  president  of  Austria,  has  Just 
been  published  In  Vienna.  This  is  the  cen- 
tenary year  of  Koerner's  birth. 

The  inunediate  effect  of  the  Nazi  invasion 
March  12,  1938,  was  not  good.  In  KoUman's 
words : 

"I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  teaching  at  a 
boarding  school.  The  Nazis  took  over  in  the 
night,  from  Friday  to  Saturday.  On  Sunday  I 
got  by  special  messenger  a  letter  to  report 
on  Monday  'vith  my  keys,  since  the  National 
Socialist  cell  has  declared  that  I  am  intoler- 
able and  I'm  to  be  immediately  suspended." 

Kollman  did  as  he  was  told.  He  handed  in 
his  keys,  although  his  contract  called  for 
compensation  if  he  were  suspended  without 
notice. 
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HE  DID  GST  PAID 

Strangely  enough,  KoUman  did  get  paid  on 
his  contract. 

"I  had  the  fantastic  experience  that  some 
of  my  students  and  one  former  student  who, 
was  then  a  member  of  the  "SS"  went  to  the 
new  Nazi  director  of  the  school  and  said: 

"  'Kollman  has  to  get  hla  money.'  " 

So  they  gave  It  to  him. 

"One  day,  ttie  black  limousine  of  the  "SS" 
stopped  at  the  house.  My  wife  thovight  I  was 
going  to  be  arrested.  That  former  student  of 
mine  came  and  brought  me  the  money  they 
owed  me  for  three  months. 

"When  I  was  arrested,  three  months  later, 
my  wife  went  in  desperation  to  the  same 
student.  He  sold  he  could  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing." 

Kollman  and  several  other  Jews  were 
dragged  to  a  synagogue,  which  had  already 
been  half-exploded,  and  were  forced  to  clean 
It  out. 

He  didn't  go  to  a  concentration  camp,  al- 
though he  temporarily  was  Imprisoned  at  a 
riding  scho<^  with  thousands  of  other  Jews. 

"I  was  lucky  to  get  out,  by  chance,  by  mis- 
take." 

On  the  second  day,  the  Gestapo  came  and 
ordered  all  people  with  Identification  carda 
from  the  Palestine  office  in  Vienna  to  come 
forward.  Kollman  used  his  Jewish  high 
school  I.  D.  card  and  was  released  with  the 
others. 

"When  I  came  out  ot  this  prison  there  was 
a  SU-footKtall  storm  trooper  who  said: 

"  'How  come  they  let  you  out,  you  swine?* 

"I  thought  maybe  now  it  starts  all  over 
again.  But  they  let  me  go." 

TXAK  or  KZD  TAPS 

It  took  Kollman  and  his  wife,  Gustl,  nearly 
a  year  to  get  through  the  bureaucratic  red 
tape  and  out  of  the  country,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  sponsc  red  by  a  famous  American 
educator,  John  Dewey,  then  head  of  progres- 
sive education  and  professor  emeritus  at  Co- 
lumbia university. 

American  consuls  were  suddenly  swamped 
with  applications  and  at  the  same  time  were 
fighting  the  immigration  quotas. 

While  the  Jews  waited  their  turn  to  get 
out  of  Austria,  the  Nazis  had  Ingenious  ways 
of  making  life  miserable  for  them. 

Everyone  in  Vienna,  except  the  Jews,  was 
required  to  wear  a  Nazi  swastika  In  his  but- 
tonhole. The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  and 
were  easily  recognized  by  storm  troopers. 

"If  you  walked  on  the  street  and  had  no 
sign,  the  Gestapo  would  say  'Come  with  me,' 
and  you  better  did." 

Gestapo  arrested  Kollman  on  the  street 
one  day  while  he  was  shopping  for  groceries. 
They  took  him  to  a  barracks.  He  was  forced 
to  help  other  Jews  clean  the  place.  Then  they 
offered  them  a  way  out. 

"They  said  they  would  let  me  go  If  I 
brought  them  1 ,000  schillings,  which  was  $40 
at  the  time,  plenty  of  money.  What  else? 
What  did  you  do?  I  went  home  and  got  the 
thousand  schillings. 

"Some  other  niceties.  There  was  a  Jewish 
passport  office.  The  storm  troopers,  to  have 
fun,  would  chase  you  through  the  district." 

Kollman  explained  that  the  office  would 
open  every  day  at  a  different  Ume.  The  KoU- 
mauB.  since  they  could  not  ride  the  street 
cars,  had  to  walk  several  miles  from  their 
home. 

"You  came  to  the  office  at  7.  The  office  had 
opened  at  6.  Hopeless  to  get  in  today  because 
of  the  long  line.  One  day  you  came  at  6  and 
the  storm  troopers  were  there  and  chased 
you  all  over  the  district  and  beat  you  up,  so 
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BETUBNS   TO   E  mOPK 

He  spent  the  1944-46  ach  >ol  year  at  Cornell, 
teaching  future  navy  offl  :ers  contemp<»-ary 
world  history,  and  then  |olned  the  Cornell 
faculty  as  professor  of  history. 

Since  then  he  has  returned  to  Europe  nine 
times  to  teact^  do  resettfch  c»  attend  inter- 
national conferences. 

In  Germany  he  has  sp  »ken  to  "different 
layers  of  people,"  from  pe  isants  to  ex-army 
officers,  young  and  old. 

"I  knew,  understood  bet  ^r.  what  the  Ger- 
mans had  trouble  understanding  about  the 
United  States,"  he  said. 

Yes,  Hitler  did  Kollman  <k  favor,  Indirectly. 

"Fcrilowlng  the  dialectic!  of  history,  some 
yery  bad  things  turn  out  the  opposite,  I 
cannot  forget  the  price." 

We  asked  Dr.  Kollman  \i  hether  he  believes 
he  would  have  been  as  suc(  essful  had  Hitler's 
armies  left  Austria — and  h  m — alone. 

He  said  he  probably  wou  d  have  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  boarding  sol  lool  in  which  he 
was  teaching  at  the  time  <  a  the  Invasion,  or 
director  of  a  gymnasium. 

Dr.  Kollman  was  offered  a  gymnasium  di- 
rectorship after  the  war.  1  :e  turned  It  down. 

"I  didn't  want  to  do  tt  at.  Because,  what 
history  has  done,  or  what  Hitler  has  done  to 
me.  Is  In  the  terms  of  a  1  ilstorlan  a  unique 
opportunity  to  start  aU  o\  er  again.  It  forced 
me  into  comparative  histoi  sr." 

One  trf  his  first  lecttirei  In  Germany  was 
"European  History,  Seen  from  the  Outside". 

The  Kollmans'  three  chl  dren  are  all  "Iowa 
born  and  corn  fed."  Oerda  her  htisband  and 
two  chUdren  live  In  Syracu  «,  N.Y.  Peter  Is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the    Jnlverslty  of  Cali- 


fornia In  San  Francisco,  and 
husband  are  In  Tonga,  west 
the  Peace  Corps. 

HAPPT    TEARS 
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trast to  the  millions  of  othej  Jews  who  were 
not  so  fortunate,  who  never  got  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  Nazis  terrorls^B. 

He  says  Cornell  has  been  ^'extremsly  good 
to  me.  These  have  been  very  [happy  years  .  . . 
the  students  and  the  relationship  with  the 
faculty. 

"In  English  you  say  you  ha|e  an  experience. 
In  German  you  say  you  maka  an  experience." 

He  talked  about  the  impaci  of  the  refugees 
from  Europe  on  the  U.S.  and  pf  the  contribu- 
tion he  had  made  himself. 

"I  would  put  It  in  my  ca^e  as  being  per- 
mitted to  pay  part  at  the  debt  to  the  country 
which  saved  the  wcxld.  1 

"And  though  there  have  oeen  times  when 
I  have  been  unhappy  about  America — very 
much  so  about  what  we  were  doing,  or  not 
doing — my  criticism  has  always  been  criti- 
cism with  love,  rather  than  hi  ite." 


ANOTHER  DISRUPnVEJ  GRAIN  DEAL 
LOOMS  OH  THE  BORIZON 


HON.  J.  J.  PiaiE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJJSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Spesjker,  it  Is  that 
time  of  the  year  again— [when  the  ad- 
ministration's fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of 
another  grain  deal  with  Russia. 

We  are  just  now  beginijing  to  see  our 
way  clear  of  the  mess  creited  by  incom- 
petent handling  of  the  last  (me.  It  was 
just  a  month  ago  that  the  House  Foreign 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Committee's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  [investigations 
began  examining  the  causes  of  the  na- 
tionwide freight  car  shortage  and  traced 
the  problem  to  the  admini$tration'3  inept 
management  of  the  grain  deal. 

When  the  administra^on  demanded 
that  wheat  bound  for  Russia  be  moved 
at  any  costs,  there  were  serious  repercus- 
sions in  many  segments  of  the  economy. 
Many  commodities  were!  stranded  far 
from  their  markets,  raising  prices.  And 
of  course,  the  tra£Qe  jams  at  our  porta, 
grain  elevators,  and  railroad  terminals 
compounded  transportation  problems  all 
over  the  country. 

There  has  been  no  actio 
ministration  to  alleviate  I 
caused  by  their  own  lack  ( 
yet  the  administration 
plating  a  deal  with  Russi 
half  as  much  wheat  as 
I    understand    that    curil 
place  this  year's  transact 
lion  tons,  compared  with 
ton  "big  deal"  of  last  sprii 
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also  consider  the  rest  of  ^ 
and  how  to  properly  handlf  the  shipment! 
Man  does  not  live  by  br^ad  alone,  and 
neither  does  our  econoniy. 
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SENATE— Werfnesrfci^,  April  18,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


PRAYER  I 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  B.  Elson.  DJ).,  offei^  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God,  guide  u^  through  this 
day  by  Thy  higher  wisdom.  At  the  end 
dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessii  ig.  Watch  over 
all  who  travel.  Help  us  to  ^  tilk  the  way  of 
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the  cross  in  penitence  and  self -surrender 
until  the  Easter  truth  breaks  upon  the 
world,  clear  and  radiant.  Then  put  the 
resurrection  reality  in  our  hearts  and  the 
Easter  song  on  our  lips. 

In  the  glow  of  the  Easter  reality  may 
faith  replace  fear,  truth  arise  over  false- 
hood. Justice  triumph  over  greed,  love 
prevail  over  hate,  and  peace  abide  with 
all  men. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

UjS.  Senate, 
prxsmxnt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.O..  AprU  18,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathawat,  a  Senator  frcsn  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  AprU  17,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with.  ^^ 

The  ACnilO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  16,  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  73)  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  April  16,  1973,  as  "Jim 
Thorpe  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Richard  P. 
Schubert,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SE(^RE- 
TARY  OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  April  30, 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  wish  to  be  recognized  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  this  morning,  thank  you. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  E>akota 
(Mr.  Abottrezk)  Is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
degenerating  cycle  of  violence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  picture  of  two  high-speed  freight 
trains  plunging  toward  each  other,  a 
head-on  collision  inevitable,  with  those 
looking  on  immobilized  by  the  horror 
of  the  spectacle. 

Mr.  President,  something  must  be  done 
to  avoid  the  Middle  East  collision.  No 
matter  how  difficult  the  job,  or  how  seem- 
ingly hopeless  the  prospects  for  peace, 
the  United  States  must  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  to 
break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

How  many  more  Mimichs,  civilian  air- 
liners. Invasions  of  Lebanon,  killings  of 
diplomats,  and  retaliatory  destruction  of 
American  property  do  we  need  before 
that  point  is  driven  home? 

Will  we  continue  to  watch  els  mindless 
terrorism  threatens  American  lives  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Will  we  continue  to  stand  by  imtil  <me 
day  we  find  ourselves  listening  to  an 
American  President  explaining  to  the 
Nation  on  TV  that  he  has  ordered  Ameri- 
can troops  and  air  support  into  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  save  American  lives? 

The  bl(xxlshed  we  now  witness  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  what  would  oc- 
cur if  that  condition  became  reality. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  doubt  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  being 
pulled,  step  by  step,  into  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  would  remind  them  only 
that  we  became  entrapped  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  a  commitment  that 
amounted  to  nothing  as  compared  to  our 
commitments  and  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  the  paramoimt  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
must  be  peace.  If  the  policies  of  this 
Nation  are  to  accurately  reflect  those 
Interests,  then  these  policies  must  be  re- 
examined and  asserted  far  more  vigor- 
ously than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

By  taking  a  basically  passive  role  in 


which  we  resp<Hid  to  requests  for  more 
and  more  arms,  and  periodically  issue 
expressions  of  outrage  over  terrorist  at- 
tacks, we  do  less  than  nothing  to  avert 
the  impending  disaster. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  exclusive 
blueprint.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
two  vital  steps  we  must  take  if  we  are 
to  even  get  within  hailing  distance  of  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

First,  we  must  be  scrupulously  even- 
handed  in  our  reactions  to  the  misguided 
terrorism  that  is  sure  to  occur  again  in 
the  region.  Whether  it  is  at  Munich  or  at 
Khartoum,  over  Sinai  or  in  Beirut,  vio- 
lence is  the  enemy  of  peace.  Tliere  Is  no 
"best"  or  "worst"  kind  of  violence,  as 
one  Americsm  newspaper  has  claimed. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  violence,  the 
"worst"  kind,  the  kind  that  kiiiis  and 
maims.  The  United  States  must  demon- 
strate an  understanding  that  violence  is 
certain  to  continue  so  long  as  the  refugee 
and  border  problems  continue.  And  we 
must  express  our  outrage  over  aU  violent 
acts  by  both  sides.  » 

And  if  our  policy  continues  to  be  that 
of  simply  responding  to  demands  for 
more  and  more  arms  and  increasingly 
militant  statements  and  declarations, 
then  we  raily  contribute  to  the  impend- 
ing disaster.  We  should  instead  take  the 
lead  in  reducing  both  tensions  and  arms 
shipments  to  insure  that  the  Middle 
East  focus  is  on  the  conference  table 
rather  than  on  the  battlefield. 

As  a  compassionate  people  we  can  no 
more  tolerate  the  inhumanity  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  than  we  could  the  mistreatment 
and  genocide  practiced  against  the  Jews 
by  Hitler.  Until  the  refugee  matter  is 
dealt  with,  we  must  realistically  face  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  brilliantly  drawn 
border  agreements  will  fail  in  the  face 
of  continued  terrorism. 

We  cannot  stop  by  showing  compas- 
sion only  for  homeless  Jews.  Our  com- 
psission  must  extend  to  the  Palestinians 
who  have  found  themselves  without  a 
homeland. 

Mr.  President,  the  job  of  this  body  and 
of  this  Nation  is  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
Esist.  Let  us  forgo  the  easy  posturing 
for  our  constituents.  Let  us  put  Eiside 
partisan  divisions  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  demon- 
strate in  our  actions  the  kind  of  even- 
hEUided  restraint  which  is  the  only  way  to 
change  the  course  of  disaster. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  on  the 
very  fine  statement  he  has  just  rendered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  are  not  present  today  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  Record  to  read 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

■nie  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  and  timely  sub- 
jects concerning  world  peace.  The  pres- 
ent cycle  of  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East 
underscores  tlie  necessity  for  Immediate 
political  solution — one  act  of  violence  fol- 
lows another. 

It  is  very  easy  to  place  blame  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  but  the  important  point 
Is  that  the  cycle  ccmtinues,  and  we  have 
the  highest  responsibility  as  a  peace- 
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maker  to  see  to  it  that  tenskMis  are  eased 
on  both  sides. 

I  agree  with  the  Benatmr  from  South 
Dakota  that  it  1«  colalidy  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  it  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  Israel,  and  it  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  Arab  States  to 
avoid  the  continued  escalation  of  this 
tension.  Certainly  things  are  out  of  hand 
now,  when  governments  will  officially  as- 
sign people  to  assassinate,  and  when  ter- 
rorist organizatimis  are  able  to  functi<m 
in  any  part  ot  the  world.  These  are 
crimes;  these  are  contributions  to  esca- 
lating the  tensions. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  a  c<Hn- 
mltment  to  gain  a  peaceful  settle- 
m«it  now.  But  whatever  settlement  is 
reached — ^I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  brings  up  this  ptrint  that  is  al- 
most ftH^otten — It  must  bivolve  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps.  The  words 
"Palestine"  and  "Palestinian"  have  been 
almost  fOTgotten  in  our  vocabulary;  yet 
this  point  is  terribly  Important  when  we 
consider  the  large  number  ot  refugees  In 
Palestinian  refugee  camps. 

So  I  feel  that  the  Senator  has  made  a 
great  contribution  this  morning  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  very  comi^ex 
issue,  which  should  not  put  us  into  a 
positi<Hi  of  being  pro-Arab  or  pro-Israel 
but.  rather,  pro-peace  and  pro-hiunanl- 
tarlan.  We  want  to  help  to  settle  some- 
thing that  is  affecting  our  national  inter- 
ests, for  we  face  fuel  shortages  related 
to  our  economic  requirements  that  can 
be  met  out  of  Middle  Eastern  oil;  but 
more  Important  is  the  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  exercise  this 
peacemaker  role. 

I  commend  the  Senator  fwwn  South 
Dakota  for  his  forthrightness,  for  his 
evenhandedness,  for  his  objectivity,  and 
for  his  fairness  in  handling  this  com- 
plex issue,  which  is  more  otixn  charac- 
terized by  emotion  than  by  fact  or  logic 
or  reason.  It  has  been  a  great  contribu- 
tion this  morning. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  especially  appreciate  his 
remarks  because  everyone  in  Congress 
and  in  the  country  knows  the  dedication 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  cause 
of  nonviolence  and  peace,  whether  it  Is 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yidd  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
Is  recognized  fw  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
reserved  to  my  control  the  time  that  was 
yielded  back  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouhezk). 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ord««d. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  was  that,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, l^e  time  Is  8  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidMit. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  dlsting\ilsh«d  senior 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Riir- 
DOLPH).  I  ask  that  tha  time  consumed 
by  the  quorxBu  can  bejebarged  against 
the  tfane  aBotted  to  m^. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSV^ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  caOl  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roi 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY»D.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  <;^orum  call  ba  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioa .  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRIJ.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  coBicurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  that  it  be  ^ted. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  r  jsolutlon  will  be 
stated. 

The  resolution  was  lead.  as  follows: 

S.  Coit.  Bra .  22 
Reaoivei  by  tK»  Senai  t  (the  Botue  of 
Representatives  concurring  r).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wee  nesday,  AprU  18, 
1973,  It  stand  adjoiimed  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  AprU  3  >,  197S. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRb, 
I  ask  unanimous  consei  it 
ate  proceed  to  the  inuufdlate 
tlon  of  the  concurrent 

There  being  no  objection 
rent  resolution   (S.  Con. 
considered  and  agreed  t^, 


Mr.  President, 
that  the  Sen- 
considera- 
^esolution. 

the  concur- 
Res.  22)    was 


QUORUM  OALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  \mder 
the  same  ccHiditiCHis  atti  <:hed  to  the  pre- 
vious quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIpENT  imto  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rc^. 

The  second  assistant, legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PREsiJENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  B 


:ss 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRt>.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remaini  to  me? 

The  ACnNG  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  tlm«  has  expired  un- 
der the  time  remaining  to  him  under  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  '■' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  But  I  still  have  IE  minutes  vmder 
my  order.  Is  that  corrects 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator:  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Grq-pin)  under  the  order  entered 
yesterday  may  be  allotted  to  me  for  my 
control. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Fresidi  nt,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gritfin)  such  tinie  as  the  distin- 
guished acting  majoriti  leader  desiret. 
but  I  have  been  advisd  <  hat  there  mlcht 
be  others  who  wish  to  b  recognized. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE|.  I  cleared  this 
with  the  Senator  from  l^chigan  (Mr 
Qrhtin)  yesterday.  He  indicated  I  could 
use  the  time  to  yield  to  Senators  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  dut  I  withdraw 
my  request.  Mr.  Preslden ,.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grip- 
FiN)  be  under  the  contro:  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Gtlo  (Mr.  Tatt) 

The  ACTINO  PRESID  ilNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  i ;  is  so  ordered 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presldea  1. 1  ask  unani- 
ous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, an  article  entitled  "Israel  In  Search 
of  Lasting  Peace"  by  Mrs.  G<dda  Meir. 
published  in  the  April  1973  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

There  being  no  objectim.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Israel  in  Search  of  liASTtNc  Peaoe 
(By  Gold*  UsifT) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  tie  Jewish  state 
proclaimed  its  independenqe  In  a  part  of 
PalestUie.  Six  months  earlfer,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  had  recom- 
mended Its  establishment.  iTila  act  of  his- 
toric Jtistice  strove  to  fulfill  the  earlier 
pledge  of  the  Belfour  Declaration  and  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate  which  gave  rec- 
ognition not  only  to  an  immediate  Jewish 
need  but  also  to  the  principle  of  a  Jewish 
right  to  national  self-exprestloa.  Zionism,  as 
an  aspiration,  is  as  old  as  i  the  ExUe.  As  a 
p<^ltlcal  movement  it  goes  back  a  himdred 
years.  The  vision  of  a  Jewish  return  to  the 
(»iglnal  homeland  Is  far  older  than  the 
solemn  International  commitments  of  3S 
and  55  years  ago.  An  lnd«J6ndent  Jewish 
atate  arose  as  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process  of  national  liberation,  which  even- 
tually won  formal  sanctlcfei  through  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  of  nations.  ' 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  <if  Independence, 
Israel  has  ample  cause  for  Satisfaction:  she 
has  developed  from  a  conuijunlty  of  000,000 
at  the  cloee  of  the  British  Alandatc  Into  a 
technologicaUy  advanced,  democratic  state 
of  three  million.  She  has  fiOflUed  her  mis- 
sion of  homeland  and  refuse  by  absorbing 
over  a  mUllon  Jews  from  every  sector  of  the 
globe.  Including  half  a  million  refugees  from 
Arab  lands  as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust;  and  while 
engaged  In  her  enormous  constructive  tasks 
she  has  managed,  though  vastly  outnum- 
bered, to  repel  concerted  assaults  by  the 
Arab  states  on  her  very  life,  She  has  trans- 
lated a  remote  dream  Into  Bolld  reality.  In 
all  this  Israel  has  brought  to  ftuitlon  the 
labor  oi  Jewish  pioneers  who,  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  gave  their  Uvea  to  transform 
a  barren  and  dennded  land  into  fertUe  fields, 
flourishing  settlements  and  pew  patterns  of 
society.  In  surveying  the  bilrgeordng  towns 
of  modem  Israel,  It  Is  easv^to  forget  that 
the  land  to  which  the  young  settlers  came 
was  rich  only  in  hlstoricTmemorles  and 
religious  associations.  It  had  neither  oil  nor 
abundant  natural  resources!  Its  waistes  of- 
fered no  temptation  except  i  to  Zionist  pio- 
neers animated  by  the  twin  i  Ideals  of  a  new 
Jewish  society  and  a  reconstructed  land. 

The  renewal  of  Jewish  national  Independ- 
ence after  centuries  of  dispersion  and  per- 
secution Is  one  of  the  great  ethical  affirma- 
tions of  our  time.  An  age-otd  inequity  was 
at  last  redressed,  not  at  the  expense  ot  an- 
other pe<^e.  but  wlt&  fidl  regard  for  the 
rlglita  of  othexB.  Foe  we  wete  not  akme  In 
securing  Independence.  In  a  parallel  devti- 
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opment,  many  Arab  states  were  established 
In  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  region 
but  In  a  far  more  generous  expanse.  In  the 
huge  area  liberated  by  the  Allies  from  Turk- 
ish domination  we  had  been  accorded  a 
''small  notch"  which  we  sought  to  develop 
in  peace  and  cooperation  with  our  neighbors. 
The  faUure  of  that  hope  has  been  costly  to 
both  Arab  and  Jew,  and  I  shaU  not  pretend 
that  the  persistent  conflict  with  the  Arabs 
does  not  weigh  heavily  upon  us. 

Decades  of  struggle  have  brought  much 
bloodshed  to  both.  Nothing  can  be  more  hor- 
rifying than  parents  burying  their  chUdren, 
and  I  know  of  families  who  have  lost  three 
generations  of  their  sons  In  this  tragic  con- 
flict. We  would  be  happier  If  we  could  use 
all  our  energy  in  the  more  rewarding  tasks 
of  reclaiming  the  deserts  and  bare  bUls  which 
stUl  constitute  so  much  of  Israel.  In  Israel, 
as  elsewhere,  there  are  problems  of  economic 
deprivation  and  social  maladjustment  whose 
solution  would  be  hastened  by  peace.  But 
peaoe  still  remains  elusive.  Though  the  Arab 
peoples  suSer  grave  Uls  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, their  governments  concentrate  main- 
ly on  the  sterile  goal  of  de^  roylng  Israel's 
independence.  This  fixation  torments  the 
Middle  East  and  obstructs  Its  creative 
destiny. 

n 

Yet  this  grim  course  was  not  inevitable. 
The  heart  of  the  Zionist  faith  was  the  con- 
viction that  Jewish  Independence  could  be 
achieved  In  harmony  with  Arab  national  as- 
pirations. 

From  its  Inception.  Zionism,  as  a  poUtical 
movement,  strove  to  establish  an  Arab- 
Jewish  understanding.  A  great  number  of 
attempts  had  been  made  before  the  famous 
Weizmann-Falsal  agreement  of  January  1919 
which  welcomed  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  These 
were  followed  by  attempts  In  the  1930fl 
and  1940s.  All  had  one  aim  In  view:  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  our  Arab  neighbors.  As 
late  as  1947-48,  we  tried.  In  vain,  to  avert  the 
course  of  events.  In  November  1947,  shortly 
before  the  Partition  Resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  United  Nations.  King  Abdullah  of  Jor- 
dan promised  me  that  he  would  never  Join 
the  Arab  states  in  a  war  against  us  and  that 
after  the  UJf.  Resolution  was  adopted  we 
would  meet  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of 
peace  and  cooperation  between  our  states.  As 
late  as  May  10.  1948,  Just  five  days  before  the 
British  were  to  leave  Palestine,  I  crossed 
into  what  was  already  enemy  territory — 
Jordan — and  met  the  King  in  Amman.  As  I 
drove  on  the  road  leading  to  Amman,  I  could 
see  the  Maf raq  camp  and  the  Iraqi  troops  and 
guns  massing  there.  At  that  meeting.  King 
Abdullah  did  not  deny  the  promise  given  me 
in  November,  but  he  stated  that  If  we  de- 
clared ourselves  a  state  and  Insisted  on  un- 
limited Jewish  Immigration,  he  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  Join  in  a  war  against  us. 
His  alternative  was  to  bring  the  whole  area 
under  his  domination  and  ciirtail  Jewish  im- 
migration. That  was  26  years  ago.  Since  the 
achievement  of  our  Independence  and  the 
conclvislon  of  the  Armistice  Agreements  of 
1949,  we  have  left  no  stone  unturned  In  an 
endless  effort  to  find  avenues  of  dialogue 
which  might  lead  to  agreement. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the  Arab 
script  in  which  Zionist  "aggressors"  appeared 
on  the  scene  to  dispossess  local  Palestinians. 
Since  this  accusation  still  constitutes  the 
burden  of  the  Arab  case  and  provides  the 
rationale  for  Arab  enmity.  It  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored even  though  the  answers,  like  the 
charges,  are  familiar.  We  cannot  assvune  a 
guUt  we  do  not  feel  for  sufferings  of  which 
we  were  not  the  cause. 

Let  me  put  it  in  the  simplest  terms.  When 
I  came  to  Palestine  in  1921  my  pioneer  gen- 
eration was  neither  morally  obtuse  nor  unin- 
formed. We  knew  there  were  Arabs  In  Pal- 
estine, just  as  we  knew  from  our  own  experi- 
ence that  our  labor  in  malaria-ridden  kibbut- 
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zim  transformed  uninhabitable  swamps  into 
habitable  soil.  Par  from  Ignoring  the  local 
population,  we  were  sustained  by  the  sincere 
conviction  that  our  toU  created  more  and 
better  living  space  for  both  Arab  and  Jew. 
In  this  belief  we  were  proven  right.  Between 
1922  and  1947.  the  Arab  population  of  Pal- 
estine grew  from  670,000  to  1,200,000 — a  spec- 
tacular increase  paralleled  in  no  neighboring 
Arab  territory.  Thanks  to  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  Pal- 
estine changed  from  a  land  of  Arab  emigra- 
tion to  one  of  Arab  immigration  attracted  by 
the  higher  standards  of  living  and  greater  op- 
portunities. The  supposed  Zionist  disposses- 
sion of  Arabs  Is  a  myth  dlsproven  by  every 
official  census. 

We  were  also  fuUy  aware  of  Arab  national 
aspirations  In  the  Middle  East.  We  assumed 
that  these  aspirations  would  find  ample  sat- 
isfaction in  the  various  Arab  states  set  up 
by  the  Allies  in  the  vast  areas  freed  from 
Ottoman  domination.  By  the  end  of  the 
British  Mandate,  99  percent  of  that  area  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Arabs,  one  percent  to  the 
Jewish  homeland.  If  there  was  any  Inequity 
In  this  distribution,  surely  the  Arabs  were  not 
its  victims.  Hence  we  hoped,  sincerely  If  per- 
haps naively,  that  Jewish  and  Arab  inde- 
pendence would  flourish  peacefully  side  by 
side  to  the  advantage  of  tne  entire  Middle 
East. 

Something  else  should  be  made  clear,  Pal- 
estinian Arab  nationalism  was  not  a  visible 
factor  at  the  time.  Until  recently,  Arab  na- 
tionalism constantly  opposed  the  designation 
of  one  sector  of  the  Middle  East  as  Palestine. 
It  regarded  this  "particularism"  as  a  violation 
of  the  concept  of  a  unitary  Arab  state.  The 
territory  that  Jews  cherished  as  historic  Pal- 
estine the  Arabs  viewed  merely  as  Southern 
Syria.  As  late  as  1956,  Ahmed  Shukalry,  at 
that  time  Syrian  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  later  head  of  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization,  declared  in  the  Security 
Council  that  "It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
Palestine  is  nothing  but  Southern  Syria." 

At  the  time  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
state,  the  arg\unent  was  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  Arab  people.  Though  the 
nationalist  demands  of  the  latter  had  been 
richly  fulfilled,  they  refused  to  honor  the 
equivalent  legitimacy  of  Jewish  rights.  Their 
position  was  that  Arabs  should  be  sovereign 
everywhere,  the  Jews  nowhere. 

Thus  It  was  Arab  Intransigence  that  led 
to  the  compromise  of  the  U.N.  Partition  Res- 
olution by  which  the  area  encompassed  by 
the  Balfour  Declaration  was  fxirther  cut  so 
that  Israel  arose  in  one-fifth  of  the  territory 
originally  allotted  for  a  Jewish  homeland. 
(The  first  truncation  had  taken  place  in 
1922  when  three-foxirths  of  the  original 
Palestine  area  was  severed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Transjordan.)  Neverthelss,  for  the 
sake  of  independence,  peace  and  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  freely  bringing  Jewish  survivors  to 
Israel's  shores,  the  Jews  accepted  this  com- 
promise and  created  Israel  in  a  spirit  of  joy 
and  hope.  Instead  of  the  Arabs  doing  like- 
wise and  establishing  their  state  In  the  area 
assigned  to  them  by  the  U.N.  Resolution, 
seven  Arab  states  attacked  new-bom  Israel. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  eought  to  throttle  It  at 
birth. 

in 

This  chronology  is  essential  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  present  impasse.  There  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  In  assessing  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  than  to  assume 
that  the  conflict  continues  because  of  a  spe- 
cific political  Arab  grievance:  the  plight  of 
the  Arab  refugees;  the  Israeli  presence  on 
the  West  Bank,  or  in  the  Slnal:  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Jerusalem.  The  record  bears  out 
the  error  of  this  view.  In  1047-48.  when  seven 
Arab  states  laimched  the  Invasion  which  re- 
sulted in  the  exodue  of  600,000  Arabs,  mainly 
to  other  parts  of  Palestine — ^to  the  West 
Bank,  Oaza  and  Jordan — ^there  had  been  no 


dispossessed  Arabs  and  no  Arab  refugees. 
The  Arab  refugee  problem  was  the  result, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  1948  war.  In  June  1967. 
Sinai,  Oaza.  the  West  Bank,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  East  Jerusalem  were  all  in  Arab 
possession.  Nevertheless,  the  Arabs  concen- 
trated their  troops  In  Sinai,  established  a 
blockade  and  annovmced,  In  Nasser's  words 
on  May  27,  1967.  that  the  object  of  the  war 
w^as  "the  destruction  of  Israel."  It  Is  there- 
lore  absurd  to  contend  that  the  present  terri- 
torial configuration  is  the  cause  of  the 
Middle  East  tension. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  what  caused 
the  Six  Day  War,  not  the  territories  admin- 
istered by  Israel  after  the  war.  Simply  put, 
the  root  issue  Is  the  Arab  attitude  to  Israel's 
very  existence  and  security.  Once  the  Arab 
countries  accept  the  legitimacy  of  Israel  as 
we  have  always  accepted  theirs,  there  is  no 
reason  for  their  intransigence  against  nego- 
tiating the  differences  between  us.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  state  as  firmly  as  I  can 
that  Israel's  Insistence  on  negotiations,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  not  a  maneuver  devised  to 
bait  our  Arab  enemies.  The  vehement  refusal 
of  the  Arab  leaders  to  discuss  with  us  the 
terms  of  a  peace  settlement  must  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  really  pre- 
pared to  live  in  peace  with  us.  This  Is  the 
crux  of  the  conflict. 

Israel  Is  sometimes  accused  of  "rigidity" 
in  her  stated  positions  and  is  exhorted  to  be 
more  "flexible."  These  charges  deserve  care- 
ful examination.  Since  1967.  we  have  shifted 
from  our  original  demand  for  direct  bilateral 
negotiations — which  we  consider  the  most 
effective  and  promising  method — to  a  proce- 
dure similar  to  that  employed  at  Rhodes  in 
1948-49.  when  talks,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, took  place.  In  1970,  In  order  to  meet 
Arab  Intransigence,  we  agreed  to  the  proce- 
dure of  Indirect  negotiation  In  the  flrst 
stage,  hoping  that  this  would  pave  the  road 
to  a  peace  agreement.  An  even  more  funda- 
mental Indication  of  Israel's  readiness  for 
compromise  may  be  found  in  our  policy  state- 
ments. We  have  said  that  whereas  Israel 
would  not  return  to  the  tragically  vulnerable 
pre-June  1967  armistice  lines,  we  do  not  in- 
sist that  the  present  ceasefire  lines  be  final. 
We  thus  leave  open  a  very  broad  area  for 
meaningful  negotiation  and  compromise.  The 
Arab  states,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to 
reiterate  their  demand  for  Israel's  "total 
withdrawal"  to  the  June  4,  19«7  lines.  By 
this  demand  they  distort  Security  CouncU 
Resolution  242  which  never  caUed  for  total 
withdrawal,  or  withdrawal  from  all  the  ter- 
ritories. The  language  ot  the  Resolution  Is 
withdrawal  "from  territories."  acknowledg- 
ing Israel's  right  to  live  within  "secure  and 
recognized  boundaries."  All  attempts  made 
to  Insert  In  the  Resolution  the  demand  for 
total  withdrawal  or  withdrawal  from  "the"' 
territories  were  rejected  by  the  Security 
Council. 

We  know  that  the  phrase  "secure  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries"  is  not  a  magic  Incanta- 
tion. It  Is  a  theme  for  negotiation.  In  our 
Insistence  on  this  point,  we  are  motivated 
by  two  realistic  considerations  based  on  our 
experience  since  1948.  We  want  boundaries 
whose  very  character  will  make  aggression 
less  Inviting  to  any  would-be  invader,  and 
which  could  be  defended  with  fewer  casual- 
ties it  such  aggression  nevertheless  took 
place.  The  enormous  advantages  In  size  of 
population  and  topography  which  our  ad- 
versaries have  always  enjoyed  have  tempted 
them  periodically  to  make  assaults  upon  us. 
We  want  to  weaken  such  temptation  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

After  three  wars  for  survival  In  the  last 
25  years,  we  cannot  reaisonably  be  expected 
to  disregard  our  bftter  experience.  In  1948, 
1956  and  19S7,  we  learned  bow  swiftly  Egypt 
could  move  her  tanks  and  regiments  Into 
Sinai  from  the  south,  and  how  readUy  our 
southern  maritime  approach  could  be  block- 
aded  from  Sharm-el-Shelkh.  To  the  south 
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stretched  the  Oaza  Strip,  pointing  as  an  ag- 
gressive finger  into  the  heart  of  our  terri- 
tory. From  there,  fedayeen  regularly  Infil- 
trated and  carried  out  sabotage  and  murder, 
reaching  all  the  way  to  the  outskirts  of  Tel 
AvlT.  On  the  eastern  border  Jordanian  guns, 
pointing  at  our  dwellings,  could  be  seen  by 
our  children  playing  In  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  city  could  be  bombarded  from  our 
very  doorstep.  Israel  herself  could  be  readily 
cut  at  her  12-mlle  waist  between  the  old  line 
with  Jordan  and  the  sea  near  Nethanya.  In 
the  north,  from  the  fortified  ridge  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  the  Syrians  shelled  our  kib- 
butzim In  the  valley  at  will.  To  the  west  lay 
the  Mediterranean  Into  which  the  Arabs  reg- 
ularly promised  to  drive  us.  Having  escaped 
from  such  tight  encirclement,  we  feel  justi- 
tlfled  In  our  determination  not  to  reenter 
again  a  trap  composed  of  vulnerable  geog- 
raphy. E^ven  In  an  age  of  rockets  and  missiles, 
we  cannot  renounce  the  added  security  In- 
herent In  more  rational  boundaries  which 
would  keep  the  potential  adversary  at  a 
greater  distance  from  our  homes.  When  the 
new  Eiiropean  security  system  was  estab- 
lished after  the  Second  World  War,  no  one 
In  his  right  mind  proposed  the  precise  re- 
construction of  the  map  which  had  spelled 
vulnerability  and  disaster  for  so  many  na- 
tions. 

The  border  changes  Israel  seeks  do  not 
invcdve  loss  of  territory  vital  to  Arab  In- 
terests. The  Sinai  desert  has  in  the  past 
served  no  Egyptian  purpose  s^'e  to  provide  a 
ready  staging -ground  for  attaclss  on  Israel 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  blockade.  No 
Egyptians  live  in  Slnal  and  only  a  few  Bed- 
ouin tribes  (not  Egyptian  citizens)  roam 
its  sands.  Sharm-el-Sheikh,  a  desolate,  un- 
inhabited outpost,  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians only  to  blockade  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  In 
any  case,  Israel,  under  a  i>eace  settlement, 
would  not  seek  to  retain  all  or  most  of  Slnal. 
As  for  the  Oolan  Heights,  It  constituted  pri- 
marily a  military  fortress  directed  at  our  agri- 
cultural settlements  in  the  valley  below. 
The  West  Bank  presents  a  more  complex 
problem.  I  have  made  It  clear  several  times 
that  in  negotiations  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  we  will  naturally  present  proposals 
for  a  territorial  agreement. 

My  general  comment  holds  good;  the  bor- 
der changes  sought  by  Israel  will,  by  reduc- 
ing the  strategic  advantage  enjoyed  by  a 
would-be  aggressor,  help  to  deter  war.  Con- 
versely, reconstructing  these  advantages 
would  facilitate  hostile  designs  against  Israel 
and  renew  the  prospects  of  war. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  In  our  history 
that  Israel  has  been  urged  to  withdraw  from 
Sinai,  Sharm-el-Sheikh  and  Oaza  at  the  close 
of  hostilities:  In  1966,  In  response  to  the 
massing  of  Egyptian  armor  In  Slnal,  the 
blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  and  the  ter- 
rorist Incursions  from  Egyptian-held  Oaza, 
Israel  acted  in  the  Sinai.  We  repelled  the 
Egyptian  army,  freed  the  Oaza  Strip  occupied 
by  Egypt  in  1948,  removed  Egyptian  gun- 
emplacements  that  for  six  years  had  block- 
aded the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  and  restored  free 
access  for  the  movement  of  ships  through  a 
waterway  which  has  the  character  of  a  life- 
line for  Israel. 

In  response  to  solemn  assurances  that  the 
blockade  would  not  be  renewed,  terrorist  In- 
filtration would  not  be  restored,  and  the 
Egyptian  forces  would  not  reenter  Oaza, 
Israel  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Sinai,  Sharm- 
el-Sheikh  and  Oaza.  As  Foreign  Minister,  It 
was  my  office  in  March  1957  to  announce  to 
the  General  Assembly  Israel's  compliance 
with  the  U.N.  Resolution  calling  for  such 
withdrawal.  Previously  (January  1957) ,  I  had 
warned  the  General  Assembly  of  the  con- 
sequences of  any  action  that  nUght  result 
"in  the  restoration  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
consequent  renewal  of  regional  conflict,  and 
International  tension."  And  I  asked,  in  words 
painfully  relevant  today:  "Shall  Egypt  be 
allowed  once  more  to  organize  murder  and 
8alx>tage  in  this  strip    (Oaza)?  Shall  Egypt 


be  allowed  to  condemn  tqe  local  population 
to  permanent  impoverishment  and  to  block 
any  solution  of  the  refugee  problem?" 

The  world  knows  what  happened.  Despite 
the  "assurances"  and  the  "hopes  and  ex- 
pectations" on  the  strengjth  of  which  Israel 
withdrew,  Egyptian  troojs  promptly  reoc- 
cupied  Gaza.  Learning  or  this  betrayal  of 
our  good  faith  as  soon  las  I  got  back  to' 
Israel,  I  at  once  retiu-n^d  to  the  United 
States  to  voice  my  Indigdatlon  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  and  UJ?.i  Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold.  I  shall  neier  forget  Secretary 
HammarskJOld's  blunt  Miestion:  "It's  not 
worth  going  to  war  for  a^in,  is  It?"  In  1967, 
the  remaining  elements  of  the  1957  arrange- 
ments were  unilaterally  violated  by  Egypt. 

The  repeated  failure  o<  International  ar- 
rangements to  safeguard  biu-  country's  vital 
Interests  has  taught  us  4  lesson  we  do  not 
easily  forget.  International  decisions  proved 
meaningless  in  each  crlsi$  that  we  faced:  In 
1948  when  the  Arab  state3|  violated  the  Parti- 
tion Resolution;  In  the  lofig  years  of  lawless 
blockade  and  terrorist  Incursion;  and  in  1967 
when  the  International  Community,  which 
had  "assured"  our  territorial  Integrity  and 
freedom  from  blockade,  j  roved  powerless  to 
stand  by  its  commitments.  Hence,  we  In- 
evitably reflect  on  this  history  when  urged 
to  take  action  which  coU  d  result  In  dimin- 
ishing our  capacity  for  self-defense  and 
make  us  dependent  on  Inl  ernational  guaran- 
tees. 

History  repeats  Itself  Iji  the  Middle  East. 
After  every  war  staged  I  y  the  Arab  states 
against  us,  they  demand  the  restoration  of 
the  very  borders  they  ait  out  to  destroy. 
When  Egypt  Insists  now  upon  total  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  i  o  the  pre-June  4, 
1967  lines,  the  simple  <  uestion  arises:  If 
those  borders  were  so  si  nctlfied  for  Egypt 
after  the  war,  why  were  they  not  honored 
by  Egypt  before  the  wai  and  why  launch 
war  to  destroy  them  In  t  le  first  place?  The 
bitter  truth  is  that  the  Arab  leaders  have 
not  changed  their  attitut  les  about  our  very 
presence  in  this  area.  Ari  b  statesmen,  from 
Nasser  to  Sadat,  have  ma<|e  no  secret  of  their 
proposed  strategy.  Mohanled  Hassanein  Hel- 
kal,  the  influential  edlt<»  of  the  Egyptian 
dally,  Al-Ahram,  formi4ated  a  notorious 
"Theory  of  Two  Stages"!  In  an  article  on 
February  25, 1971 :  I 

"There  are  only  two  sp4clflc  Arab  goals  at 
present:  elimination  of  toe  consequences  of 
the  1967  aggression  thrdugh  Isarel's  with- 
drawal from  aU  the  lands  It  occupied  that 
year,  and  elimination  of 
of  the  1948  aggression  though  the  eradica- 
tion of  Israel. 

"The  second  goal  is  n^t.  In  fact,  specific 
but  abstract,  and  some  oi  us  make  the  mis- 
take of  starting  with  tte  second  step  in- 
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stead  of  the  first.  On  the 

tlons  I   have  mentioned, 

believe  in  the  possibilit]    of  attaining  the 

first  goal.  As  for  the  seca  id  goal,  we  should 

learn  from  the  enemy  ha  tv  to  move  step  by 

step." 

We  find  this  strategy  all  too  concrete  and 
decline  to  facilitate  It  i 
Israel  is  a  democracy  in  v  hlch  various  views, 
minimalist  and  maximalist,  are  freely  advo 
cated.  We  have  our  dov( 
Israelis  are  neither,  but 
role  of  clay  pigeon.  Mon 
made  it  clear  that  we  are 


have  never  said  that  the 

to  be  the  peace  boundal'ies  on  all  sectors, 

The  borders  must  be  defe  osible  and  for  that 

purpose  significant  chanj  es  in  the  previous 

lines  are  necessary,  but 

territorial  compromise. 


IV 


Jerusalem,    mourned 
since  the  fall  of  the  Temrile 


*  Cairo  Radio,  February 
from  BBC  Monitoring  Sei^lce. 


basis  of  the  condl- 
it   Is  possible   to 


and  hawks.  Most 
we  do  refuse  the 
than  once  I  have 
ready  for  negotla- 


out  a  community  of  pious  Jaws.  Furthermore, 
Jews  constituted  a  majority  of  the  ancient 
city  from  the  mid-nineteenth  cent\iry  until 
1948,  when  the  Jordanian  Army  seized  the 
eastern  half  of  Jeriisaleoa),  including  the 
walled  Old  City  with  Its  teligioua  shrines 
sacred  to  Jews,  Muslims  and  Christians,  and 
drove  out  the  Jewish  inhabiiants. 

According  to  the  1949  Armistice  Agree- 
ments signed  by  Jordan  and  Israel,  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Jewish  Holy  Plades,  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  to  the  university  and  hospital 
on  Mount  Scopus  was  agreep  to.  But  Instead 
of  honoring  this  commitment,  Jordan  di- 
vided the  city  with  walls,  barbed  wire  and 
gun  emplacements.  For  tha  first  time  since 
the  Roman  conquest,  Jewa  were  prevented 
from  praying  at  their  holiest  shrine,  the 
Western  Wall.  During  the  19  years  of  Jor- 
danian occupation,  Jewa  were  barred  from 
their  religious  sites  In  total  violation  of  the 
Armistice  Agreements.  Israil's  repeated  ap- 
peals to  the  Security  Council  brought  no 
redress.  T 

In  June  1967,  Jordan  again  began  shelling 
Jerusalem  despite  Israel's  message  to  King 
Hussein,  sent  through  Oenek-al  Odd  Bull,  the 
U.N.  representative,  that  Israel  would  not 
attack  If  Jordan  kept  outi  of  the  conflict. 
Hussein  Joined  the  EgyptiaEj  assault  with  the 
result  that  Jordan  lost  her  hold  on  eastern 
Jerusalem.  Israel  reunited  tlie  artificially  rent 
city.  Our  Joy  in  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
was  marred  by  the  sight  of  the  sacred  an- 
cient Jewish  Quarter  and  the  venerable  syna- 
gogues destroyed  by  Jordan.!  The  Jewish  cem- 
etery on  the  Mount  of  Olivis  had  been  dese- 
crated and  thousands  of  Its!  tombstones  used 
as  paving  stones  for  Jorda^an  roads.  Since 
1967,  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  have 
moved  freely  in  and  out  of  kll  its  sectors. 

Perhaps  this  record  will  |  explain  why  we 
view  fears  that  are  sometlines  expressed  for 
the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  unjder  Israeli  rule  as 
disingenuous,  in  1948  and  in  1967  the  Arabs 
shelled  Jerusalem  with  nq  regard  for  the 
safety  of  churches  and  holt  places,  without 
rousing  the  vocal  apprehension  of  the  world. 
In  1967,  Israeli  soldiers,  tojspare  Jerusalem, 
risked  their  lives  in  hand-io-htmd  fighting, 
street  by  narrow  street,  ratther  than  resort 
to  heavy  armor.  Jordaniaii  troops,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  chiirch  ropfs  and  even  the 
minarets  of  their  own  mosdues  for  gun  em- 
placements. Joiimallsts  covering  the  Six 
Day  War  commented  on  tUe  reverence  with 
which  Israeli  soldiers  approBched  Jerusalem. 

Since  that  time,  satlsfacttion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Christian  dignitaries  at  the  care 
which  Israel  has  bestowdd  on  the  Holy 
Places  of  Christendom.  We]  have  also  shown 
strict  regard  for  Muslim  sanctuaries,  though, 
while  rebuilding  our  ruine4  synagogues  and 
devastated  Jewish  Quartei',  we  have  had 
cause  to  regret  that  the  Arabs  failed  to  dis- 
play an  equivalent  respect  for  what  we  hold 
dear.  I 

Israel  has  publicly  annoimced  her  policy 
that  Christian  and  Mvisllza  Holy  Places  be 
administered  by  the  respective  heads  of  these 
religions.  To  this  end,  Israel  wishes  to  enter 
into  special  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
the  various  denominations]  for  the  detailed 
Implementation  of  this  policy.  Jerusalem 
shall  remain  united  and  th(  capital  of  Israel. 
Its  Arab  Inhabitants  will,  ol  course,  continue 
to  enjoy  fvill  freedom  and  equality. 

I  don't  find   it  necessar'   to  refute  Arab 


tions  on  the  issue  of  be  rders  and  that  we     propaganda  about  Israel's 


::easeflre  lines  have     ment  of  the  local  population  of  the  West 


Bank  and  the  Oaza  Strip, 
readily  disproven  by  the 
areas,    the    success    of   the 


Such  charges  are 
laily  life  of  the 
"open    bridges" 


ve  are  ready  for  a  policy,  and  the  testimony  of  Impartial 
observers.  The  manifest  material  advan- 
tages of  the  Arab  Inhabit!  nts  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Oaza  are  undisputed.  I  know 
that  a  marked  rise  In  the  s  andard  of  living, 
free  opportunities  for  woik  at  the  Israeli 
wage-rate  (which  is  twice  i  is  Jordan's) ,  and 
the  Introduction  of  modern  health  and  tech- 
nological services  are  welccme  benefits,  but 


n    Jewish    prayers 
was  never  wlth- 


26,   1971,  quoted 


alleged  ill-treat- 
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they  do  not  In  themselves  solve  sensitive 
political  and  national  Issues. 

Let  me  therefore  return  to  the  overriding 
question  of  peace.  In  his  recent  article  In 
Foreign  Affairs.'  President  Sadat,  among 
other  accusations,  several  times  charges  that 
Israel  seeks  to  "dominate"  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  an  Arab 
statesman  seriously  believes  this  evil  phan- 
tasy. But  Voltaire's  epigram — as  long  as  men 
believe  absurdities  they  will  commit  atroci- 
ties— reminds  us  of  the  bloody  persecutions 
and  wars  that  have  stained  the  course  of 
human  history  because  men  believed  absurd- 
ities about  others.  The  carnage  of  the 
Nazi  epoch  is  only  the  most  terrifying  ex- 
ample of  the  depth  to  which  people  sink 
through  the  acceptance  of  Imbecilic  myths. 
For  this  reason  I  stress  the  obvious. 

We  are  a  small  people  of  some  three  mil- 
lion among  a  hundred  million  Arabs,  as  our 
adversaries  never  tire  of  reminding  us.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  Israel  as  a  mere 
pinpoint  amid  huge  Arab  territories.  To  sug- 
gest that  Israel,  no  matter  how  able  or  en- 
ergetic, seeks  to  "dominate"  this  vast  ex- 
panse Is  of  the  stuff  of  the  "Elders  of  Zlon" 
forgery,  according  to  which  the  tiny  perse- 
cuted Jewish  minority  conspired  to  rule  the 
world. 

Let  me  review  our  record  In  the  Middle 
East.  Though  the  Balfour  Declaration  prom- 
ised a  Jewish  homeland  in  the  area  of  bia- 
torlc  Palestine — an  area  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  present- 
day  Iraq — we  accepted  the  severance  of  three- 
fourths  of  that  territory  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  east  of  the 
Jordan.  We  later  accepted  the  further  shrink- 
age of  the  original  pledge  through  the  U.N. 
Partition  Resolution.  Still  later.  In  the  tense 
last  week  of  May  1967,  when  the  Arab  on- 
slaught was  Imminent,  Prime  Minister  Esh- 
kol  turned  to  the  Arab  states  with  a  final 
plea  for  peace:  "I  would  like  to  say  again 
to  the  Arab  countries,  particularly  Egypt 
and  Syria,  that  we  harbor  no  aggreslve  de- 
signs. We  have  no  possible  Interest  in  violat- 
ing either  their  secxu-ity,  their  territory  or 
their  legitimate  rights."  The  Arabs  responded 
by  proclaiming  that  the  hour  of  Israel's 
annihUation  had  struck. 

We  did  not  seek  to  "expand"  but  neither 
did  we  dismiss  Arab  threats  of  a  holocaust 
as  "rhetoric."  We  are  too  aware  of  the  dis- 
parity of  forces  and  resources  available  to 
Arab  states  for  us  to  discount  promises  the 
Arabs  twice  t>efore  tried  to  fulfill.  Having 
been  driven  to  defend  ourselves,  we  secured 
the  bridgeheads  from  which  our  enemies 
sought  to  destroy  us,  but  successful  self- 
defense  is  hardly  evidence  of  a  desire  for 
"domination."  Survival  Is  not  aggression. 

In  his  article.  President  Sadat  dwells  on 
the  Impropriety  of  keeping  "the  fruits  of 
victory."  I  do  not  care  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  Israel  had  the 
Arabs  enjoyed  those  fruits.  Nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  modern  country  that  waged  a  suc- 
cessful war  of  self-defense  whose  peace  treaty 
failed  to  correct  the  vulnerable  and  danger- 
ous positions  which  had  made  it  an  inviting 
target  for  aggression.  The  adjustment  of  the 
border  between  Poland  and  East  Germany 
provides  a  contemporary  Instance  of  signifi- 
cant border  changes  involving  large  areas  of 
populated  territory  with  the  aim  of  offering 
increased  security. 

Israel  is  convinced  that  Poland  was  justi- 
fied in  insisting  upon  thU  territorial  ad- 
justment, and  Chancellor  Brandt  deserves 
credit  for  the  courage  he  displayed  in  carry- 
ing out  the  change.  The  presentation  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  WUly  Brandt  is  evidence  that 
this  is  the  sentiment  of  world  opinion  gen- 
erally. Anyone  familiar  with  our  region  can- 
not reasonably  8\iggest  taat  our  right  to  In- 
sist upon  border  changes  Is  less  than  that  of 
Poland. 


•Anwar  el-Sadat,  "Where  Egypt  Stands," 
foreign  Affairs.  October  1973. 


Total  peace  would  be  a  -nore  constructive 
slogan  than  total  withdrawal.  Since  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  reach  total  peace  in  a 
single  step,  Israel  is  willing  to  negotiate  the 
immediate  settlement  of  specific  issues,  no- 
tably that  affecting  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  We  have  made  the  following  proposal 
In  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal :  "With  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  durable  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  VJiJt.,  Israel  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  entering  Into  a  Special 
Agreement  with  the  U.AJl.  for  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  to  international  naviga- 
tion, the  observance  of  a  ceasefire  without 
limitation  of  time  and  nonresumption  of 
fighting,  and  the  stationing  of  Israel  Defense 
Forces  |IDF|  at  some  distance  east  of  the 
Suez  Canal." 

Among  particulars  spelled  out  in  this  pro- 
posal, the  suggested  agreement  calls  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  within  15  days 
of  its  signing.  It  also  states  that  the  line  to 
which  the  IDF  would  withdraw  east  of  the 
Canal  would  not  be  considered  final;  subse- 
quently the  IDF  would  withdraw  to  the 
boundary  determined  by  a  peace  settlement. 

In  offering,  before  a  final  peace,  to  forgo 
the  strategic  advantage  of  the  water  barrier 
provided  by  the  Suez  Canal,  Israel  took  a 
calculated  risk  as  a  step  toward  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tension.  Such  a  decisive  concession 
Is  hardly  evidence  of  an  intractable  disposi- 
tion. Of  the  countries  involved,  Israel  has 
the  least  to  gain  from  the  Canal;  Egypt  the 
most.  Yet  Egypt  rejected  the  proposal.  Egypt 
demands  an  Israeli  commitment  to  with- 
draw to  the  June  4,  1967,  lines,  prior  to  any 
process  of  negotiation.  The  precondition  is 
related  not  only  to  negotiating  an  overall 
settlement,  but  to  a  partial  Suez  Canal 
agreement.  Egypt  wishes  to  end  the  negotia- 
tions even  before  they  begin.  Thus,  the  rigid- 
ity of  this  position  precludes  progress  toward 
peace. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Issue  of  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees. I  do  not  propose  to  reargue  In  detail 
the  origins  of  this  problem.  That  the  exodus 
was  instigated  by  the  Arab  leadership  is 
readily  demonstrated  through  Arab  sources. 
To  cite  Just  one:  "The  Arab  governments 
told  us,  'Go  out  so  that  we  can  get  In.'  So 
we  got  out,  but  they  did  not  get  In." »  That 
the  numbers  of  the  authentic  refugees  have 
been  grossly  infiated  through  duplicate  regis- 
trations and  the  accretion  of  Arabs  from 
Syria,  Jordan  and  Lebanon  to  the  relief  rolls 
has  been  revealed  by  every  check  of  the 
UNRWA  records.  Nor  do  I  seek  to  minimize 
the  wretchedness  and  abnormality  of  unpro- 
ductive existence  In  the  camps.  But  who 
bears  the  responsibility  for  this  situation? 

The  deliberate  exploitation  of  the  refugees 
for  polltcial  ends  began  in  1948  and  con- 
tinues unabated  to  this  day.  The  Arab  gov- 
ernments have  repeatedly  rejected  numerous 
lavish  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  Arab 
refugee  problem.  They  make  no  secret  of 
their  motivation.  One  quotation  will  suffice: 
"Any  dlscxiBslon  aimed  at  a  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  which  will  not  be  based 
on  ensuring  the  refugees'  right  to  annihilate 
Israel  will  be  regarded  as  a  desecration  of 
Arab  people  and  an  act  of  treason."  «  A  policy 
of  calculated  incitement  in  the  camps,  whose 
dissolution  the  Arab  leadership  refuse  to 
permit,  has  kept  the  pot  boiling.  As  the  role 
of  second-generation  refugees  begins  to  wear 
thin,  there  has  appeared  the  image  of  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  sworn  to  "dismantle" 
Israel. 

Israel  has  an  indigenous  minority  of  nearly 
half  a  million  Arabs,  constituting  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  population.  Israeli 
Arabs  are  equal  citizens  whose  welfare  and 
Integration  are  our  natural  concern.  But 
we  cannot  accept  the  repatriation  of  those 

>  Statement  of  an  Arab  refugee,  quoted  in 
Al-Di/CM  (Amman),  September  6.  1964. 

•Resolution  adopted  at  Refugee  Confer- 
ence, Syria,  July  1967. 


who  originally  Joined  our  enemies  and  In  the 
Intervening  years  have  become  a  hostile  army 
proposing  to  submerge  Israel.  And  obviously 
we  have  no  common  language  with  Pales- 
tinian irredentists,  whose  cry  is  the  "liquid- 
ation" of  Israel,  or  assassins  who  pretend 
to  the  lutme  of  "revolutionaries." 

During  the  few  years  since  the  Six  Day 
War,  the  position  of  the  refugees  in  the  areas 
administered  by  Israel  has  undergone  sub- 
stantial improvement — in  employment.  In 
education,  li:  health  and  In  living  standards. 
This  human  progress  indicates  what  might 
have  been  achieved  during  the  20  years  prior 
to  1967  had  Arab  governments  behaved  hu- 
manely toward  the  refugees — their  own  kith 
and  kin — rather  than  exploit  them  as  a 
political  weapon  against  Israel. 

So  long  as  the  ceasefire  remains  Intact,  we 
shall  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  relieve  the 
refugees  of  the  misery  of  the  camps  and  re- 
store to  them  their  human  dignity.  A  com- 
plete solution  of  the  refugee  problem,  how- 
ever, win  come  about  only  when  the  Arab 
states  assume  their  full  responsibility  wlthm 
the  vast  geography  that  is  at  their  disposal. 

Is  the  confilct  then  Irreconcilable?  Let  me 
answer  plainly:  I  do  not  consider  Israel's 
right  to  existence  a  theme  for  disctission.  As 
long  as  all  Arab  designs  are  predicated  on 
the  immediate  or  eventual  destruction  of 
Israel,  no  progress  toward  peace  is  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  differ- 
ences between  us  and  the  Arabs  are  soluble, 
and  that  because  of  the  genuine  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  reason  will  finally 
prevail.  International  funds,  toward  which 
Israel  Is  prepared  to  contribute  her  share  (we 
have  offered  compensation  for  Arab  property 
in  Israel),  are  available  for  the  resettlement 
of  Arab  refugees  still  living  In  camps.  Be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Iraq — the  orig- 
inal area  of  Mandatory  Palestine — there  is 
room  for  both  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state. 
The  name  of  the  Arab  state  and  its  internal 
constitution  and  order  are  its  responsibility 
and  concern. 

I  still  hope  that,  in  a  world  that  has  just 
seen  the  close  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
through  negotiation  and  a  movement  toward 
coexistence  among  the  great  powers,  the 
many  sovereign  Arab  states  will  come  to 
terms  with  the  idea  of  Jewish  national  inde- 
pendence and  with  the  reality  of  Israel,  the 
one  small  land  In  which  that  independence 
can  fioiirlsh.  Genuine  peace  requires  more 
than  a  signature  to  an  agreement.  That  sig- 
nature Is  a  beginning;  it  is  the  passage  to 
a  bridge  of  understanding  and  of  cooperation 
between  nations  across  which  will  move  peo- 
ple, ideas  and  goods.  My  vision  of  peace  is 
regional  exchange  and  cooperation.  And  who 
can  deny  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  for 
the  good  of  this  area?  We  do  not  make  this 
a  condition  for  signing  a  peace  agreement. 
We  register  it  as  an  expression  of  the  quality 
of  relations  we  would  wish  to  see  develop 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  In  peace. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  EXPLAINS 
SEVERE  DAMAGE  OP  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  VALLEY  FLOODS — PROJ- 
ECTS ARE  NOT  "PORK  BARREL" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
of  the  flood.  These  words  are  quoted 
from  that  Scripture: 

And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth: 

And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  In- 
creased greatly  upon  the  earth: 

And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth;  and  all  the  high  mountains,  that 
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were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 

And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground. 

And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  from  time 
to  time  In  this  country  and  throughout 
many,  many  parts  of  the  world  devasta- 
ting floods  which  have  brought  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  like  that  from  the 
flood  referred  to  in  the  Scripture  that  I 
have  quoted.  It  is  important  for  the 
Record  of  the  Senate  to  include  at  this 
time  a  report  from  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  water  resources 
programs,  on  the  current  status  of  the 
recent  and  continuing  floods  in  parts  of 
this  country  to  see  what  we  have  done, 
to  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  not  done, 
and  to  think  in  terms  of  what  we  should 
do. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  are  accus- 
tomed to  heavy  rains  and  the  high 
waters  which  occur  regtilarly  in  the 
springtime.  The  spring  of  1973,  however, 
has  been  imusually  wet;  drenching,  dev- 
astating destructive  rains  have  flooded 
the  tu-ea.  There  have  been  floodwaters 
of  record  proportions  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

As  early  as  last  December  ominous 
patterns  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
valley.  The  water  buildup,  even  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  was  greater  than  that 
which  preceded  the  great  floods  of  1927 
and  1937.  The  situation,  Mr.  President, 
reached  crisis  proportions  when  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  itself  began  to  overflow 
its  banks,  and  water  began  backing  up 
to  tributary  streams. 

One  area  alone,  the  Yazoo  Basin  in 
Mississippi,  was  drenched  with  6  months 
of  above-average  rainfall.  It  rained  in- 
termittently for  that  long  period  of  time. 
This  rainfall  was  topped  by  a  10-inch 
storm.  This  brought  about  flooding  of 
2.3  million  acres  in  the  Yazoo  Basin,  land 
used  In  the  production  of  agricultural 
products,  land  where  small  businesses 
floiuish,  land  where  people  live. 

In  Uie  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
between  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
the  water  this  year  has  reached  its  high- 
est level  since  1844.  Throughout  the  seven 
States  affected  by  the  flooding — Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Illinois — 7.3  mil- 
lion acres  were  at  one  time  inimdated 
by  the  floods  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Early  estimates  placed  the  damage  at 
more  than  $150  million,  but  I  am  in- 
formed, as  of  yesterday,  that  the  final  toll 
will  be  many,  many  millions  of  dollars 
above  that  figure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  severe  damage. 
It  has  caused  great  hardship  to  literally 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
Even  though  the  flooding  has  now  en- 
dtu^d  for  several  weeks,  I  regret  that  all 
indications  point,  as  I  talk  today,  to  con- 
tinued high  water  for  perhaps  many 
weeks  to  come. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  received  an 
additional  4V2  inches  of  rain,  3  inches  of 
that  rain  falling  within  just  1  hour.  Riv- 
ers that  had  started  to  recede  slowly 
from  the  crests  of  last  week  are  now  be- 
ing called  upon  to  accommodate  even 
more  water. 
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The  impact  of  such  flpoding  as  inflicted 
on  the  lower  Mississipi^  Valley  can  be  of 
an  enduring  nature.  A  key  feature  of  the 
economy  of  the  State  ol  Mississippi  Is  its 
agriculture.  We  are  iow  entering  the 
prime  planting  timeJ  but  Mississippi 
farmers  obviously  canmot  plant  seeds  In 
fields  that  are  luider  ws|ter.  If  not  planted 
witliin  the  next  few  Weeks,  there  could 
be  no  soybean  crop  in  Mississippi — a  crop 
that  would  provide  $350  million  to  the 
economy  of  that  one  State.  The  outlook 
is  similarly  gloomy  fair  the  cotton  and 
rice  crops  in  Mississiifpi. 

Even  without  this  iweek's  additional 
rain  which  I  have  mi 
the  Mississippi  farmli 
drained  in  time  for  tl 
ing.  With  more  rain,  t] 
a  certainty. 

As  extensive  as  the 
and  tliis  is  the  point  tlipt  partially  causes 
me  to  stand  in  the  Senate  and  speak 
today — I  want  to  dlacuss  what  would 
have  happened  had  we  not  taken  meas- 
ures and  provided  profiects  to  help  con- 
tain and  control  the  poodwaters. 

We  know  that  the  dtimage  would  have 
been  much  in  excess  i  >f  that  which  has 
taken  place.  An  exten  ive  series  of  flood 
protection  projects  ha  \  been  undertaken 
in  the  lower  Mississipi  li  River  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congr(  ss.  Nearly  50  years 
ago  work  began  on  tae  development  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  projedt.  That  project  is 
designed  to  control  conditions  which, 
theoretically,  could  re  suit  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  ;  «vere  storms  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  the  valley. 

The  importance  of  such  a  project  is 
emphasized  when  w«  realize  that  the 
lower  Mississippi  is  ;he  furmel  which 
drains  41  percent  of  the  contiguous  48 
States  and  parts  of  t^  ro  Canadian  prov- 
inces. This  is  an  ar(a  of  1.25  million 
square  miles,  from  ^'hich  water  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Mississippi  Rii  er  and  tributaries 
project  is.  as  I  hav<  said,  the  key  to 
this  protection  progrim,  and  is  a  vast 
undertaking  not  yet  o  impleted.  To  date, 
$1.7  billion  in  public  funds  have  been 
spent  in  the  lower  M  ssissippi  Valley  to 
provide  flood  protect!  )n. 

This  includes  neai  ly  2,200  miles  of 
levees  and  flood  walls  to  protect  com- 
munities from  rising  waters.  The  "Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Tibutaries  Project" 
is  now  approximate!;  50  percent  com- 
pleted. The  major  vork  remaining  is 
improvement  to  the  n  ain  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  es.imated  to  cost  a 
total  of  $1.8  bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
President's  budget  jroposal  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  reommends  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  continuition  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  sigiiflcant  amount  of 
money,  but  it  is  reli  tively  small  when 
compared  to  the  tas  c  that  remains  to 
be  done.  In  terms  of  he  total  project,  it 
Is  not  even  enough  t>  keep  up  with  in- 
fiationary  price  incre  ises.  The  combina- 
tion of  small  appropi  ations  and  rapidly 
increasing  prices  is  eading  to  the  in- 
credible situation  of  a  project  that  is  50 
percent  completed  today,  becoming  47 
percent  completed  Inj  a  couple  of  years. 
J  come  to  tell  this  s  tory  today,  because 
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of  Its  importance  not  oiily  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  but  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole .  It  is  timely  to 
observe  that  without  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  project,  the  recent  flood- 
ing would  have  Inundased  another  17 
million  acres  and  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  in  damages. 

This  is  a  story  which  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  Meml>ffi-s  of  the  Con- 
gress sind  the  pe<9le  {of  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  from  this  one 
the    protection    has 
recovered.  Since  1928  a 
lion  in  damages  has 
this  project. 

These  statistics,  I  thiij 
pelling  argument  for  the 
fiood  control  projects  which  are  op- 
posed by  Members  of  th9  Senate  and  the 
House  from  time  to  time.  I  know  that  I 
speak  rather  vigorously  on  this  point. 
However,  there  are  t^ose  who  back 
projects  where  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  doing  the  job,  be- 
cause of  the  protection  and  the  safety 
they  afford  the  people.  These  projects 
sometimes  are  referred  jto  as  pork  bar- 
rel activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  subnf it  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  "pork"  Concerned  when 
benefits  of  the  magnitude  we  have  just 
witnessed  are  received  iy  the  American 
people.  I 

The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
would,  I  am  sure,  take  ptrong  exception 
to  the  terminology  of  pork  barrel  in  con- 
nection with  the  MissisBippi  Valley  and 
the  tributaries  project.  fThose  who  have 
benefited  from  the  facilities  completed 
have  firsthand  and  intmate  knowledge 
of  their  value. 

Those  who  continue  to  suffer  from 
the  flooding  can  only  look  forward  to 
see  what  we  are  doinf  now  and  what 
hopefully  we  will  do  in  ;he  future  to  not 
only  preserve  but  also  t  >  strengthen  this 
vast  area. 

It  is  a  matter  not  on  y  of  the  protec- 
tion of  land,  but  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  in  many  cases,  land  everywhere 
certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  maintaining 
the  economic  base  o\ 
and  communities  depe 
area  for  their  liveliho 

Mr.    TAFT.    Mr.   Pr^ 
disttngished   Senator 
ginia  yield  to  me  for 

Mr.  RANDOLPH, 
gratified  to  yield  to 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  commend  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  Livi^ig  as  I  do  on  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  tjhe  Ohio,  I  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  problems  the 
Senator  has  been  discussing. 

I  would  like  to  none  and  commend 
likewise  the  outlook  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  taken  toward  this  problem, 
particularly  in  recent  rionths  and  in  re- 
cent years  in  examining  all  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  probleiT 

For  instance,  in  particular,  I  think  of 
the  new  and  Increased  use  of  flood 
plains,  where  those  flood  plains  are  avail- 
able and  can  properly  b<  used,  and  weigh- 
ing the  benefits  and  balance  of  the  vari- 
ous different  approaches  rather  than 
merely   approaching  tjie  use  of  dams 
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which  are,  of  course,  necessary  in  navi- 
gational areas.  However,  in  other  areas, 
I  know  that  new  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches are  being  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  that  and 
commend  them  for  this.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
outlook  on  this  tremendous  problem  and 
trying  to  set  right  the  public  opinions 
that  are  sometimes  bothersome  and  mis- 
imderstood  by  those  who  have  not  vmder- 
stood  the  problem  and  are  not  informed 
of  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
are  appreciated.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  resourceful  and  creative  in  an  attempt 
to  make  these  programs  more  meaningful 
and  to  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel), has  been  working  on  this  problem. 
I  requested  that  Senator  Burdick,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief,  and  Senator  Domenici.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, go  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
survey  the  damage  there.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  .  They  reported  on 
the  severity  of  the  situation  they  wit- 
nessed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  will 
begin  hearings  on  a  variety  of  water  re- 
sources proposals.  These  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  April  30,  May  1,  May  2,  and 
May  3.  We  will  review  In  detail  the  proj- 
ects that  have  been  recommended  to  the 
committee. 

During  these  hearings  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  new  water  re- 
sources legislation,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  devastation  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  recent  floods  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

We  must  realize— and  I  want  to  stress 
this — that  the  damages  would  have  been 
much  greater,  far  greater,  and  the  devas- 
tation would  have  been  more  extensive 
had  we  not  had  the  flood  protection  proj- 
ects already  completed  in  this  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  today  by  quot- 
ing from  the  Book  of  Genesis  on  the 
flood.  It  reads : 

And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 

earth; 

And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  in- 
creased greatly  upon  the  earth: 

And  the  waters  prevaUed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth;  and  all  the  high  mountains,  that 
were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 

And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground. 

And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  more  than 
we  have  done  in  this  area  of  realistic 
governmental  activity  in  helping  the 
people  through  not  just  an  expenditure 
of  money  for  pork-barrel  projects,  but 
by  the  Investment  of  money,  as  I  have 
outlined,  which  returns  great  benefits 
and  which  is  truly  an  investment  in 
building  a  better  America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  for 
having  agreed  to  transfer  this  time  to 
my  control.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  expects  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  make  a  statement 
In  a  very  short  while.  Meanwhile,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  Illative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  496)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Obey,  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  McDade.  and 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


THE  AUDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  listened  with  some  interest  earlier 
this  morning  to  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

While  I  share  with  them  the  view  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  must  be 
a  very  careful  one,  designed  to  try  to 
quench  the  fires  that  appear  to  be  build- 
ing up  there,  I  do  have  some  reservations 
with  regard  to  some  possible  implications 
that  I  do  not  think  were  Intended  but 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  remarks 
that  were  made. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  matter  of  the 
supplying  of  arms  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
believe  the  United  States  has  been  exer- 
cising great  restraint  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  arms,  and  I  think  we 
should  continue  to  do  so,  and  certainly 
work  with  the  other  major  nations  which 
have  been  supplying  arms,  particularly  to 
the  Arab  countries,  and  specifically  jets 
to  Libya,  which  are  now  reported  being 
transferred  to  Egypt,  to  try  to  accomplish 
a  scale-down  of  the  likelihood  of  major 
fighting  breaking  out. 

However,  I  tiilnk  anyone  who  feels  that 
the  United  States  is  not  concerned  with 
this  problem  simply  does  not  know  what 
the  facts  are.  I  would  commend  to  any  of 


the  Senators  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem that  they  meet  with  former  Ambas- 
sador and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  Sisco,  and  get  briefed  on 
some  of  the  developments  which  are  oc- 
curring in  the  Middle  East  situtation. 
which  do  give  some  hope  for  at  least  some 
progress  being  made  toward  trying  to 
accomplish  a  more  permanent  and  last- 
ing situation  there,  particularly  insofar 
as  Egypt  and  Israel  are  concerned. 

I  also  commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem  an  article  published  in  the 
spring  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly, 
written  by  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir, 
which  goes  into  the  entire  historic  back- 
ground of  the  problems  of  Israel,  its 
boimdaries,  and  its  security,  and  particu- 
larly goes  into  the  question  raised  this 
morning  by  both  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  as  to  the  origin  and  status  of 
the  refugee  camps. 

It  certainly  is  clear,  and  I  think  all 
admit,  as  does  the  author  of  the  article, 
the  disting\mhed  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  and  a  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem must  be  a  part  of  any  long-range, 
meaningful  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  But  to  merely  speak  of 
the  camps,  and  describe  the  very  difficult 
conditions  of  those  who  live  in  them,  and 
the  history  of  the  camps,  and  to  appear 
to  lay  tile  blame  solely  on  Israel  for  the 
existence  of  these  camps,  is  certainly  not 
an  accurate  historical  portrayal.  I  have 
been  to  the  camps  myself  and  examined 
them,  some  years  ago  it  is  true,  but  there 
has  been  very  Uttle  change  in  the  situa- 
tion since  then,  unfortunately — not.  I 
think,  wholly  because  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  does  not  desire  to  change  the 
situation.  I  believe  it  does;  and  I  believe 
there  are  implications  in  a  satisfactory 
territorial  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  that  the  setting  up  of  a 
I*alestinian  state  still  remains  a  distinct 
possibility. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  ignore  the 
bright  spots  in  looking  at  the  very  des- 
perate spots  and  trying  to  force  our 
Government  to  take  a  side  in  the  situa- 
tion which  I  do  not  believe  it  should. 

So  I  feel  strongly  that  those  who  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  Middle  East  at 
this  time,  and  advocate,  apparently,  a 
change  or  a  hands  off  policy  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  are 
perhaps  not  entirely  well  advised,  and 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  realities  of 
the  situation  as  they  exist,  and  the  real 
necessity  for  positive  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  other  ma- 
jor powers  in  bringing  about  a  meaning- 
ful and  lasting  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
wishes  to  proceed  witli  the  business  of 
the  day,  or  to  request  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  may  do  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
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Btkd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7 
minutes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PENSIONS  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING THE  SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 
ON  MAT  21 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pensions  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  te  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  pension  legislation  at  1  o'clock 
p.m.  on  May  21.1973. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  my  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
rcsimie  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  352,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  362,  to  amend  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census  a  Voter  Registration  AdmlnlstraUon 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  admlnlsterlnK  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  thereon  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  last  night. 
No.  90,  to  the  voter  registration  bill.  This 
amendment,  which  is  an  amendment  to 
page  6  on  line  14  of  the  bill  says  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Return  delivery  of  registration  forms  shall 
be  at  the  applicant's  expense. 

I  do  not  suppose  an  amendment  could 
bo  simpler  than  that. 

What  it  says  is  that  wh'  the  40  mil- 
lion-plus potential  voters  who  are  not 
registered  to  vote  return  their  post  cards, 
they  shall  bear  the  cost  of  returring 


them  at  the  huge  sum  of  6  cents  per  post- 
card. 

That  is  not  much  t^  each  individual 
voter,  but  it  certainly  ^ould  represent  a 
tidy  sum  so  far  as  the  tJB.  Government 
is  concerned.  It  would  seem  that  is  the 
least  we  could  expect  from  those  who 
want  to  register  to  vote  and  become  a 
part  of  the  political  process  of  the  United 
States.  They  should  have  enough  interest 
in  the  matter  to  returti  a  post  card  at 
their  own  expense,  the  huge  sum,  as  I 
say,  of  6  cents.  j 

That  is  what  the  amendment  Is  all 
about.  Hopefully,  the  cypponents  of  the 
bill  might  take  a  favofcble  view  of  this 
particular  amendment] 

The  debate  on  S.  i52  provides  the 
Senate  with  one  of  those  rare  moments 
of  history.  It  Is  seldoni  Indeed  that  we 
have  the  opportimity  to  discuss  legisla- 
tive proposals  as  lll-cc»ncelved  and  un- 
constitutional as  S.  35$.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  we  will  havf  the  t^portimity 
to  witness  the  creation! of  a  new  kind  of 
"silent  majority."  which  might  be 
termed  the  "fictional  imajority,"  com- 
posed of  the  tombstone  and  aliases  of 
the  John  Doe  registrants  who  will  crowd 
the  voting  booths  to  oast  their  ballots, 
at  least  once.  This  is  nkt  Just  a  bad  bill. 
It  is  a  terrible  bill.  | 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  minority  views  of  Report  No.  93-81 
submitted  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Fonc.  Senator 
FoNG  meticulously  lists  a  few  of  the 
effects  that  S.  352  woVild  have  on  our 
Federal  and  State  registration  laws  and 
procedures.  Let  me  call  a  few  of  these 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  the  bill  would  liave  the  effect  of 
drastically  revising  viter  registration 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Also,  it  would 
remove  the  fimction  off  separating  voter 
registration  from  Its  historical  State  re- 
sponsibility to  a  Pedei&l  responsibility. 
This  gratuitous  extension  of  Federal 
powers  is  nowhere  ai;thorized  by  the 
Constitution. 

A  third  effect  woulfl  be  mandatory 
change  in  the  methods  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  political  party  presidential  nom- 
inating conventions.  Tl^s  effect  is  by  no 
means  minor,  and  it  lefds  to  the  fourth 
effect:  A  decline  and  p<^ssibly  the  demise 
of  our  two-party  politic^  system. 

A  further  effect  the  bill  would  have, 
would  be  to  legislatively  "amend"  the 
Constitution  by  chang^g  the  status  of 
Presidential  electors,  ^ho  have  always 
been  considered  State  pfBcers,  to  make 
them  Federal  officials.  !Not  only  is  this 
effect  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 
it  would  seem  pretty  c  early  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  It. 

But  one  of  the  great<  st  effects  the  bill 
would  have  is  to  promo  e  the  opportuni- 
ties for  election  of  f rai  ds  on  a  national 
scale.  This  would  permi  what  happened, 
for  example,  in  Chlca^  in  I960  in  the 
Nixon-Elennedy  electionL  to  be  duplicated 
in  every  vale  and  hamli  it  across  the  Na- 
tion. By  loosening  the  co  itroils  on  election 
fraud  and  voter  registra  Mn  we  would  be, 
in  effect,  doing  exactly  what  the  bill  is 
allegedly  designed  to  prevent.  Rather 
than  enhancing  voter  i  articipation  and 
augmenting  the  right  t )  vote,  we  would 
uB  diluting  the  efBcac]  of  the  vote  by 
^ling  our  electoral  roUi  with  John  Does. 
I^ichard  Roes,  and  ever  '  Tom,  Dick,  and 
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Harry  whose  name  appejars  on  a  tomb- 
fitooe  or  who  may  reside  ^  an  empty  lot, 
or  who  may  have  some  other  profile 
In  the  Inventive  mind  <a  schemers  and 
frauds.  j 

Another  terrible  effect  ff  the  bill  would 
be  the  pollticlzation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  which  has  always  been  one  of  our 
most  respected  and  most  nonpau-Usan 
institutiwis.  This  Is  hanlly  desirable 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  supposed  to  opunt  the  noses 
of  the  people  in  the  oouiitty  and  to  tell 
us  how  many  people  aris  living  at  any 
particular  time  when  we  i  ake  the  census 
as  weU  as  some  of  the  other  information 
about  job  classifications  pnd  things  like 
that.  The  Bureau  never  was  designed  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  dd  not  think  we 
should  cast  that  burden  npon  It  now. 

A  further  effect  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  master  voter  reglstratltm  list  which 
has  obvious  political  Implleatlotis  for  the 
party  In  power  which  Is  the  party  con- 
trolling that  list.  Regardless  of  which 
party  Is  In  power  this  kind  oX  name- 
gathering  and  compilation  bodes  ill  for 
competitive  pontics. 

In  fact,  this  could  well  toean  the  death 
kneU  of  the  two-party  political  system  In 
this  Nation.  It  might  also  kill  any  mean- 
ingful competition  within  a  single  party 
structure,  if  we  got  do^  to  that.  If  (me 
ideological  group  got  in^  power  In  the 
White  House,  It  could  usk  tMs  tool  and 
weapon  to  purge  Its  owp  ranks  of  its 
own  undesirables. 

The  reason  why  I        ^    ^ 

this.  Let  us  take  the  exatnple  ofa  con- 
gressional district.  It  woifld  be  very  easy 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  compile 
statistics  and  figures  on  ft,  congressional 
district  to  find  out  In 
where  the  voting  pattern^ 
they  were  Democratic. 
eral,  or  Oonservatlve. 

It  could  extract  that 

the  names  and  addi ,_, 

names  and  addresses,  of  c(ourse,  would  be 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  iShe  Census,  and 
turn  that  information  ov^r  to  a  prospec- 
tive political  candidate,  bfe  he  an  incum- 
bent or  somebody  attacl^ng  an  incum- 
bent, for  his  use. 

As  I  say,  it  could  meain  eventually  a 
one-party  system  rather  than  the  two- 
party  system.  It  could  mejan  a  one-party 
monolithic  system  pretty  much  of  the 
same  politicsd  stripe.  Th^t  Is  the  danger 
this  biU  has  within  It.       j 

One  effect  which  has  hardly  been  cal- 
culated, and  only  casuallcr  estimated  is. 
the  cost  that  creation  of  this  new  Fed- 
eral monster  agency  is  going  to  mean  to 
the  American  taxpaying  bublic.  The  es- 
timates range  from  some 
more  than  $100  million.   . 

been  any  significant  effort  ^j^ ., 

to  arrive  at  a  realistic  ar  d  reliable  esti- 
mate of  these  costs.  So  tfa  e  new  ogre  has 
the  additional  drawback 
untold,  uncalculated,  and  unnecessary 
costs. 

So  this  new  bureaucratic  monster  has 
the  additional  drawback 
imtold,  uncalculated,  and  unnecessary 
cost.  I  do  mean  unnecessa:  y  cost,  because 
we  already  have  in  eve-y  one  of  the 
50  United  States  elaborate 
machinery. 


He  thEit  point  is 
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In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  we  have 
67  supervisors  of  registration  whose  job 
It  is  to  register  people  to  vote,  to  keep 
the  names  up  to  date,  to  enforce  the  elec- 
tion laws,  and  to  supervise  the  elections 
every  time  we  have  one.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do  here,  of  course,  is  to  set  up 
brand  new  machinery  fully  on  top  of 
what  we  already  have  in  Florida  and  the 
the  other  49  States.  With  the  Federal 
Government  running  a  deficit  of  $25  bil- 
lion before  the  President  had  the  coiu:- 
age  to  cut  it  in  half,  so  that  it  is  now 
somewhere  between  $12  and  $13  billion 
deficit  this  year,  who  could  possibly  pro- 
pose spending  another  $20  to  $100  mil- 
lion to  set  up  machinery  which  already 
exists  in  the  50  States?  And  why  would 
we  he  doing  this?  Simply  to  take  care  of 
a  few  people  who  apparently  are  too  lazy 
and  unmotivated  to  go  down  to  the 
coimtry  courthouse  and  register  to  vote. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  make  it  so  that  they  could  just 
send  in  a  postcard  and  register  in  that 
way. 

Surely,  the  effects  of  this  bill  would  be 
adverse  to  the  Interests  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  elective  government.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  this  deliberative  body 
would  wish  to  foist  a  post  card  registra- 
tion system  on  an  American  public  which 
is  so  fed  up  with  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Federal  controls,  and  big  government, 
for  which  It  Is  paying  the  price  through 
inflation,  high  taxes,  and  insufficiency. 

It  is  particularly  unbeUevable  that  the 
vehicle  chosen  for  the  new  registration 
system  should  be  the  Postal  Service, 
which  is  so  badly  bimgled  and  mis- 
managed that  it  has  achieved  universal 
disgust.  The  post  office  cannot  even  de- 
liver a  letter  across  town  in  a  week's 
time,  if  at  all.  Yet  the  proponents  of 
S.  352  want  us  to  begin  to  rely  on  the 
Postal  Service  for  something  as  impor- 
tant as  voter  registration.  That  is  hard  to 
fathom.  Believe  me.  the  lack  of  service 
in  the  Postal  Service  is  no  figment  of  my 
Imagination. 

I  receive  letters  every  day — of  course, 
they  do  not  come  in  until  2  weeks  after 
they  are  mailed— pleading  for  a  better 
Postal  Service.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Postal  Service  is  what  oc- 
curred the  other  day,  when  a  letter  car- 
rier, a  union  leader  from  Florida,  came 
to  my  office  and  practically  goi,  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  begging  me  and 
my  people  to  help  him  to  do  something 
about  the  Postal  Service.  I  was  amazed 
to  get  that  input  from  the  head  of  a  imlon 
of  letter  carriers.  The  reason  why  he 
came  was  that  two  of  the  imlon  members, 
within  the  past  2  weeks,  when  they  were 
asked  to  deliver  letters  to  householders 
in  the  part  of  Florida  where  the  imlon 
leader  came  from,  were  punched  in  the 
nose  by  the  householders,  because  the 
letters  had  been  so  long  overdue  in  be- 
ing delivered  by  the  carriers.  Of  course, 
the  carriers  were  not  to  blame  at  all. 
They  picked  up  the  mail  at  the  post 
office  as  soon  as  it  came  in.  The  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  case  was  that  there 
had  been  such  delays  in  getting  the  mail 
from  one  post  office  to  another. 

With  that  kind  of  postal  service  it  is 
rather  Incredible  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
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from  which  the  bill  was  reported,  really 
is  not  getting  at  the  postal  problems  first, 
before  bringing  out  a  bill  which  would 
add  to  the  postal  problems  even  more  by 
proposing  to  send  tens  of  millions  of 
postcards  to  people  around  the  United 
States,  and  then  to  get  tens  of  millions 
of  postcards  back  again,  just  adding  an- 
other totally  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
already  overworked,  inadequate,  dilapi- 
dated mail  service. 

Let  us  take  a  further  look  at  what  S. 
352  is  supposed  to  do.  The  bill  would  set 
up  a  national  registration  system  by  mall, 
to  be  operated  by  a  vast  registration  ad- 
ministration located  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Voter  Registration  Administration 
would  use  the  postal  service  to  distribute 
the  voter  registration  postcards  to  every 
postal  address  in  the  United  States  of 
America — in  all  50  States.  The  postcards 
would  be  distributed  at  least  30  to  45 
days  before  the  closing  of  registration 
prior  to  Federal  biennial  elections.  The 
registrants  are  then  supposed  to  return 
the  voter  mail  registration  cards  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  government 
vote  registration  office. 

The  registration  offices  then  process 
the  cards,  registering  the  appUcants  as 
voters  for  the  next  Federal  biennial  elec- 
tion, charging  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  processing  of  the  cards. 

This  registration  Is  required  prior  to 
a  "Federal  election"  which  Is  defined  in 
the  bill  to  mean  any  primary,  any  spe- 
cial or  any  general  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  or  electing  candi- 
dates for  any  Federal  office."  Registra- 
tion is  thus  required  prior  to  political 
party  elections,  in  district  and  State 
poUtical  party  caucuses  or  conventions  or 
meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing delegates  to  national  political  party 
Presidential  nominating  conventions. 

Using  this  genersd  format,  the  Voter 
Registration  Administration  is  empow- 
ered to  establish  and  to  administer  a 
mail  voter  registration  program  for  all 
"Federal  elections";  to  assist  State  of- 
ficials in  administering  the  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail  program  and  election 
problems  generally:  to  collect,  analyze, 
and  arrange  for  Federal  publication  of 
Information  on  U.S.  elections:  to  report 
to  the  Congress  after  each  biennial  gen- 
eral Federal  election  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's activities  and  voter  regis- 
tration in  elections  across  the  United 
States  generally:  to  prepare  and  deliver, 
utilizing  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  voter  mail  registration  cards  to 
all  addresses  and  residences  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  numbers  sufficient  to  cover 
all  eligible  voters  at  each  resident  or  ad- 
dress: to  accept  recommendations  from 
State  officials  or  on  its  own  Initia- 
tive investigate  fraudulent  registration 
charges  and,  where  necessary,  request 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  action  on  any  charges 
found  to  be  substantiated:  to  make  pay- 
ments to  each  State  for  processing  voter 
mail  registration  cards  by  use  of  the 
State  registration  offices:  and  to  make 
additional  payments  to  each  State  of 
30  percent  of  the  payments  received  by 
each  Statie  for  processing  its  registration 
cards,  if  the  State  adopts  a  registration 
program  for  its  own  State  elections. 
These  are  pretty  broad  sweeping  powers. 


and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been  suf- 
ficiently debated  and  considered. 

One  thing  about  this  bill  particularly 
bothers  me.  It  is  just  another  Instance 
of  the  Federal  Government  trying  to 
move  in  and  tell  the  States  what  to  do. 
In  this  case  the  effort  is  being  made 
with  scant  constitutional  basis,  no  fac- 
tual basis,  and  no  reasonable  basis  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  mteresting 
thought,  too:  The  fact  that  we  are  mov- 
ing into  the  voter  registration  field 
which  has  always  been  the  province  of 
the  States,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
this  coxmtry  some  200  years  ago,  and  we 
had  elections  even  prior  to  that  time, 
during  colonial  days.  Begliming  in  the 
last  Congress  we  have  been  trying  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment poking  into  the  affairs  of  State  and 
local  govemqjents.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  passing  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  last  year,  which  marked  a 
new  milestone  In  Federal  legislation,  was 
to  give  more  responsibility  back  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Of  course,  it  was 
designed  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  revenue  problems,  giving 
them  some  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
take  to  supplement  their  own  moneys. 
But  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  bill, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  supported  it 
last  year  and  even  when  I  served  in  the 
other  body,  was  so  that  we  could  stop 
this  stampede  to  Washington  by  State 
and  local  governments  seeking  solutions 
to  all  their  problems,  to  reverse  that 
trend  to  say  to  them,  "Handle  more  of 
your  own  problems,  and  if  you  do.  we,  in 
turn,  will  help  you  with  some  of  your 
revenue  problems." 

Of  course,  we  have  pending  before 
Congress  now  a  special  revenue-sharing 
bill  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  In 
this  Congress,  to  supplement  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year.  The  bill  would  earmark 
money  In  broad  areas  such  as  education, 
housing,  or  other  similar  categories,  but 
let  State  and  local  governments  within 
those  broad  areas  use  the  money  from 
revenue  sharing  in  any  way  they  wanted 
to,  in  any  area  of  broad  Interest,  such  as 
education. 

Well,  these  are  brandnew  concepts  in 
Washington  In  Government  and,  as  I 
say,  a  worthwhile  attempt  on  our  part  to 
keep  the  problems  at  home  rather  than 
to  transfer  them  to  Washington.  This 
bill  is  a  total  rejection  of  that  idea.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  keep  the  problems  at 
home  this  bill  would  duplicate  the  prob- 
lems at  home  as  far  as  voter  registration 
is  concerned.  We  would  still  have  regis- 
tration systems  within  each  State  and 
In  each  voting  area,  whether  it  be  coxm- 
ty,  city,  or  precinct,  depending  on  the 
State,  and  we  would  place  on  top  of  that 
a  new  and  entirely  different  voter  regis- 
tration system  at  an  astronomical  cost. 
If  this  Is  not  an  archaic  return  to  some- 
thing we  have  been  trying  to  do  away 
with,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Proponents  of  the  bUl  proudly  point 
to  North  Dakota  which  has  no  preregls- 
tratlon  requirement  for  its  voters.  In 
North  Dakota  the  voters  register  at  the 
same  time  they  vote,  on  election  day. 
But  the  existence  of  this  system  in  North 
Dakota  is  Itself  evidence  of  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  State  to  adopt  pro- 
cedures they  like.  The  States  have  the 
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power,  and  In  fact  under  the  Constitution 
they  have  full  power  where  no  Federal 
rights  are  violated,  to  establish  the  elec- 
tion laws  and  procedures  they  wish. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  come  marching  in  trying  to  call 
the  tune  for  all  the  States  to  step  to. 

I  think  that  system  adopted  by  the 
States  Is  far  more  flexible  than  the  post- 
card system.  As  far  as  our  State  of 
Florida  is  concerned,  we  have  very  elab- 
orate election  boards  that  work  well  and 
we  also  use  the  mail  device  in  those  In- 
stances where  voters  cannot  come  in  and 
register  for  some  particular  reason.  For 
Instance,  servicemen  may  be  stationed 
outside  the  State  or  overseas,  and  they 
can  be  registered  by  mail.  That  is  also 
true  of  people  who  are  sick  and  disabled 
and  unable  to  come  to  the  place  of  regis- 
tration. But  that  is  a  flexible  system  and 
It  takes  care  of  people  who  are  imable 
to  come  In  to  register  to  vote.  That  is 
how  we  should  do  this,  and  not  by  some 
wholesale  mailing,  sending  postcards  to 
everybody  to  the  United  States. 

Besides,  what  can  work  in  North  Da- 
kota, which  is  a  sparsely  populated  agri- 
cultural State,  may  not  work  in  New 
York  or  Florida  or  California.  These 
States  are  in  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  voter  registration  sys- 
tem they  need  to  combat  fraud.  The 
Constitution  indicates  they  ought  to 
make  that  determination  by  themselves. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Federal  bureaucracies  to  try 
and  tell  the  States  what  to  do.  how  to 
do  It,  when  to  do  It.  and  where  to  do  It. 
These  bureaucracies  Just  cost  money  and 
cause  trouble.  When  the  States  are  doing 
an  adequate  Job  on  a  State  matter  on 
their  own  initiative  using  their  own  con- 
BtituUonal  powers  there  is  simply  no 
justification  and  law  or  logic  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  try  and  take  over. 
Here  the  proponents  of  S.  352  say  they 
are  acting  in  order  to  increase  voter 
registration  and  to  enhance  voter  par- 
ticipation. There  is  simply  no  evidence 
that  their  bill  will  do  what  they  want. 
Ihe  reason  why  only  60  percent  or  so  of 
all  Americans  of  voting  age  vote  in  elec- 
tions, or  obveraely  why  40  to  45  percent 
or  so  do  not  vote.  Is  that  the  nonvoters 
do  not  like  politics  and  p<kiticians  who 
create  Federal  bureaucracies  just  like  the 
one  S.  352  is  trying  to  create. 

I  think  one  of  the  Interesting  facts 
of  the  last  election  is  that  in  the  State 
of  Florida  last  year  we  had  two  not  only 
hotly  contested  primaries,  but,  of  course, 
primaries  that  had  attention  focused  up- 
on them  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Those  were  the  Presidential  primaries 
that  we  had  in  our  State,  shortly  after 
the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Many  peo- 
ple participated  In  the  election.  They 
were  all  over  the  State  of  Florida,  exhort- 
ing people  to  come  out  and  vote  for  them, 
and  yet  only  22  percent  of  the  people 
turned  out  in  the  first  primary  to  vote, 
and  in  the  second  runoff  primary  only  18 
percent. 

So  voter  registration  by  post  cards,  go- 
ing out  to  several  more  million  people, 
probably  is  not  going  to  encourage  any 
more  participation  in  the  voting  process 
and,  if  anything,  probably  will  discourage 
them,  because  if  people  do  not  have 
enough  incentive  or  interest  to  register 


now  by  taking  whateter  effort  it  takes  to 
go  to  the  courthouse  and  register,  how 
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are  they  going  to 
political  process,  e 
time  to  return  the 
ter  in  that  manner? 
Good  evidence  of 
stated  is  found  in 
taken  by  the  Ce: 
mine  Uie  extent  of 
and  nonparticipationlin  the  1968  Presi 
dential  election.  Thai  official  survey  of 
50,000  households  wis  concerned  with 
finding  out  why  26^42  of  the  50,000 
households  reported  ttiey  had  not  regis- 
tered to  vote.  More  tlAn  half  of  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  register,  53.5  percent, 
said  the  reason  they  did  not  register  was 
because  they  were  no*  interested,  never 
got  around  to  registering  or  disliked  poli- 
tics. Out  of  the  remaining  46.7  percent, 
11.2  percent  said  thej  did  not  meet  the 
residence  requiremenis  of  the  State  In 
which  they  wish  to  register,  13.5  porcoit 
said  the  reason  theyl  failed  to  register 
was  because  they  wtre  ill  or  had  no 
transportation  or  wefe  imable  to  leave 
work,  10.6  percent  dltl  not  register  be- 
cause they  were  not  citizens,  9.5  percent 
had  miscellaneous  rea«on  and  2.2  percent 
did  not  even  know.       j 

By  discounting  thel  10.6  percent  who 
were  not  citizens  and  therefore  were  le- 
gally prohibited  from  Registering  to  vote, 
the  number  of  ho 
who  failed  to  vote, 
"not  Interested,  never 
Istering  or  disliked  . 

aroimd  the  60  percen, 

Uaing  post  card  registration  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  one  whit  <^  difference  to  this 
60  percent.  They  are  not  going  to  be  any 
more  likely  to  register  smd  certainly  not 
more  likely  to  vote  than  they  would  be 
otherwise.  They  just  do  not  care. 

Another  point  need!  to  be  made.  It  is 
likely  that  this  postcard  registration 
scheme  win  increase  voter  disillusion- 
ment, thereby  decreasing  voter  partici- 
pation, contrary  to  th  j  alms  and  expec- 
tations of  the  propone  its.  As  these  post- 
card registrations  facilitate  and  stimu- 
late fraud,  voter  conficlence  in  the  struc- 
tinrs  and  procedures  of  their  electoral 
system  will  be  weakened,  with  a  reluc- 
tant lessening  of  public  desire  to  regis- 
ter and  participate  in  voting.  Thus,  the 
bill  might  well  have  the  opposite  effect 
that  it  is  intended  tojhave.  It  may  de- 
crease participation  i|i  Government  by 
increasing  voter  distrust  of  Government. 
TTiese  criticisms  ol  S.  352  are,  of 
coitfse,  enough  in  themselves  to  com- 
mend defeat  of  S.  352,!because  of  Its  na- 
tional implications.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  odoriferous  aspects  of  the  bill 
as  it  applies  to  my  home  State  of  Florida. 
Florida  has  an  outstanding  electoral  reg- 
istration system,  ably  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Statt  and  county  su- 
pervisors of  elections.  I  The  president  of 
the  T^orida  State  Association  of  Super- 
visors of  Elections,  Mrs.  Blanche  M. 
Work,  of  Bartow.  Pla.J  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  Seqator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  McGee.  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. This  letter  points  out  one  practical 


aspect  of  S.  352  which 


eratlon  here.  That  Is  i  tie  problem  of  11 
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legibfllty  and  incompleteness  of  registra- 
tion forms.  This  has  to  be  a  terrible  prob- 
lem as  352  is  presently  drafted.  This  will 
lead  to  Incalcuable  administrative  diffi- 
culties under  S.  352,  particularly  re- 
garding registration  nbtiflcatlon  forms 
under  section  405  of  S.  3(52. 

Under  section  405  a  rfeistration  notifi- 
cation fOTm  advising  iin  applicant  for 
registration  of  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  his  registration  is  supposed  to  be 
completed  and  promptly  mailed  by  the 
State  official  to  the  applicant.  If  any 
registration  notification  form  is  unde- 
liverable  as  addressed.  It  Is  not  supposed 
to  be  forwarded  to  another  address,  but 
rather  is  to  be  returned:  to  the  State  offi- 
cial mailing  the  form.  fThe  section  goes 
on,  however,  to  state  thlat  the  possession 
of  a  registration  notification  form  indi- 
cating that  the  individual  Is  entitled  to 
vote  Is  to  be  prima  fa«ie  evidence  that 
the  individual  is  qualfle^  and  a  registered 
Sector  entitled  to  vote,  und  presentation 
of  ttie  registration  notification  form  is 
not  to  be  required  in  order  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  cast  his  ballot.  This  has  to  lead 
to  horrible  admlnistratire  results. 

First  of  all,  with  illefible  and  incom- 
plete forms  It  is  highly  ]ikely  that  regis- 
tration notification  f  orn|s  wHl  not  be  cor- 
rectly addressed  back  to  the  registrant. 
If  this  happens,  and  a  registrant  does  not 
receive  his  registration  notification  form, 
how  is  he  to  find  out  what  happ«ied?  If 
he  calls  up  the  supervisoo-  of  registrations 
trying  to  find  out  where  his  registration 
notiflcati<Mi  form  is,  he  |nay  not  have  an 
address  which  corresponds  to  that  listed 
In  the  records  of  the  sikpervlsor  of  reg- 
istration. If  liis  name  happens  to  be  a 
common  one,  like  Joe  Smith  or  some- 
thing, and  the  address  Is  not  ascertain- 
able, how  win  anycme  b<  able  to  find  out 
what  happeried? 

Then  again,  if  the  individual  scrawled 
out  his  name  illegibly  do  the  supervisor 
of  registration  put  it  ciown  incorrectly, 
again  how  will  anyone  be  able  to  check 
and  see  what  happened?  The  only  way 
to  eliminate  this  type  of  problem  is  to 
have  the  applicant  personally  present 
when  he  applies  for  his  registration.  This 
problem  does  not  occur  where  personal 
registration  is  required.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  personal  regis- 
tration is  required,  not  aerelyrto  prevent 
actual  fraud  but  to  prevent  the  type  of 
mistakes  and  overslghtB  which  a  post 
card  registration  systeii  Inevitably  will 
result  in.  T 

There  is  one  problem!  which  has  not 
been  discussed  at  all  yet,  and  to  my 
knowledge  has  not  even  been  considered 
so  far.  That  is  the  problem  of  the  absen- 
tee ballot  system.  Many  States  permit 
people  to  vote  by  the  use  of  mailed 
absentee  ballots.  This  tiiie  of  voting  is 
permitted  for  a  variety  j)f  reasons,  such 
as  those  of  my  State  of]  Florida. 

In  Florida,  a  person  tan  vote  by  use 
of  an  absentee  ballot  if  (he  is  physically 
disabled  and  unable  to  attend  the  polls 
without  the  assistance  ojf  another;  or  if 
he  Is  to  be  absent  from  the  county  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  th^  polls  are  open 
on  the  day  of  the  election  and  cannot 
without  manifest  incomvenience  and 
hardship  vote  in  person;  or  he  may  be 
unable  to  attend  the  pills  on  election 
day,  because  of  the  tenet  i  of  his  religion; 
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or  he  may  be  a  supervisor  of  elections  or 
an  inspector  or  a  voting  machine  deputy 
or  a  deputy  sheriff  who  is  assigned  to  a 
different  precinct  than  that  in  which  he 
is  registered  to  vote;  or  he  may  have 
changed  his  residence  to  another  county 
in  the  State  within  the  period  prior  to 
becoming  eligible  to  vote  in  his  new 
county.  In  these  instances  in  Florida 
and,  of  course,  in  other  instances  such 
as  where  the  prospective  voter  is  in  the 
armed  services  outside  the  State  and 
cannot  vote,  a  Floridian  can  still  vote 
absentee.  I  am  sure  this  is  also  true  in 
other  States. 

How  is  this  absentee  balloting  affected 
by  the  postcard  registration  procedures 
that  S.  352  would  have  us  enact?  Where 
a  person  desires  to  vote  absentee,  and  he 
has  registered  by  postcard,  no  one  in  the 
elections  office  will  ever  see  this  indi- 
vidual to  verify  the  information  he  has 
given,  or  even  to  verify  whether  he  exists. 
Think  of  the  fertile  grotmd  this  presents 
for  a  harvest  of  fraud.  We  would  be  open- 
ing up  opportunity  after  opportunity  for 
people  to  register  and  vote  vrtthout  any 
effective  controls  by  responsible  Govern- 
ment officials. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  this?  Ob- 
viously, about  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  clamp  tight  controls  on 
absentee  balloting,  or  more  likely,  sim- 
ply to  eliminate  absentee  balloting,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud.  Look  where  that 
leaves  us.  In  order  to  promote  political 
participation  by  this  post  card  regis- 
tration scheme,  we  would  be  pre- 
cluding participation  by  those  unable  to 
vote  on  election  day  who  can  vote  under 
present  procedures  through  an  absentee 
ballot.  We  would  be  penalizing  those  who 
really  want  to  participate,  even  by  going 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  voting  by 
absentee  ballot.  In  order  to  possibly — and 
It  Is  only  "possibly"  since  there  Is  no 
empirical  evidence  and  only  hypotheti- 
cal theories — to  possibly  register  a  few 
people  who  are  too  lazy  or  disinterested 
to  register  themselves. 

There  Is  still  another  factor  to  con- 
sider with  regard  to  this  post  card  regis- 
tration gimmick.  If  the  only  people  who 
will  be  affected  by  this  bill  are  those  who 
do  not  care  enough  about  their  Govern- 
ment's direction  to  go  down  and  regis- 
ter by  themselves,  what  evenigllnuner 
of  a  hope  is  there  that  these  people,  once 
they  are  registered,  will  make  the  effort 
to  go  down  and  vote? 

We  are  dealing  here  witli  the  postcard 
patriots  and  the  sunshine  stalwarts. 
These  people  are  the  ones  who,  once 
they  are  signed  up,  are  not  going  to 
bother  to  exercise  their  franchise  by 
making  the  effort  to  cast  a  ballot.  It  Is 
Ironic,  that  in  the  effort  to  Increase  the 
percentage  of  Americans  who  are  regis- 
tered to  vote,  we  will  be  increasing  the 
percentage  of  people  who  are  registered 
but  do  not  vote. 

The  list  of  defects  in  S.  352,  as  it  is 
technically  drafted  now,  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  bill  is  a  masterwork  of  bad 
draftsmanship.  But  even  if  it  were  per- 
fectly drafted,  it  is  a  bad  idea.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  a  bad  idea  can  be 
improved  except  by  being  forgotten.  I 
Intend  to  closely  follow  the  debate  on 
this  bill  to  see  just  how  we  should  best 
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proceed  on  it.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  bill  needs  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion by  other  committees.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  see  fit  to  refer 
this  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  considerable  expertise  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  deal  with  it  appropriately. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  less  than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BmEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
for  not  having  been  here  fw  the  dis- 
course of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  explaining  his 
amendment.  I  was  the  only  Member  nm- 
ning  a  hearing,  a  hearing  on  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  policy  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  felt  somewhat  obligated 
to  hear  the  witnesses  out  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  had  traveled  long  distances 
in  order  to  be  here  at  this  particular 
hour.  So,  it  was  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  interest  In  the  S«iator's  amendment, 
but  rather  because  of  the  doubling  up  of 
the  responsibility  at  this  particular  time 
of  the  day. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) ,  who  filled  in  at  that  time.  It 
was  very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  one  or  two 
things  about  the  pending  amendment. 
It  Is  an  imderstandable  amendment  that 
has  a  reasonable  explanation  and  is  a 
very  fair  erne.  However,  it  does  pose 
some  complications  in  respect  to  the  bill. 
The  proposal  would  require  that  the  per- 
son receiving  a  post  card  would  pay  the 
return  postage  on  the  card  when  that 
card  is  mailed  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  officials. 

That  is  an  understandable  suggestion. 
I  think  probably  it  would  be  an  unfair 
Change  in  this  particular  bill,  for  a  rea- 
son: most  businesses,  most  people  devel- 
oping constituent  response,  automati- 
cally pay  the  return  postage,  and  I  think 
that  that  in  itself  should  say  something 
to  us;  namely,  that  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage citizen  participaticm  in  the  legis- 
lation process  in  order  tliat  they  might 
iiltimately  vote,  and  6  cents  postage,  if 
we  were  to  take  the  first-class  rate  for 
post  cards,  is  not  going  to  put  most  peo- 
ple out  of  business,  but  6  cents  postage 
means  a  great  deal  more  to  some  people 
than  many  of  us  in  this  body  realize,  and 
it  would  more  than  likely  serve  as  a 
deterrent,  at  this  uneven  moment  when 
we  are  trying  to  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible and  as  responsibility  permits  to 
acquh-e  a  larger  citizen  participation  In 
the  process. 

The  cost  of  the  measure  is  very  small 
Indeed  If  you  assume  it  works;  if  you 
assume  that  everyone  who  received  a 


postcard  mailed  It  back,  we  are  talking 
about  40  million  post  cards,  coming  in 
from  potential  registered  voters.  At  6 
cents  each,  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
$2.5  million.  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
where  there  are  about  2.5  mlUion  peo- 
ple not  registered,  although  they  are  old 
enough  to  vote.  It  would  be  about  $150  - 
000. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  think 
the  effort  would  be  impeded,  without  a 
commensurate  return  economically,  that 
would  move  in  any  serious  way  toward 
redressing  the  problems  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

I  therefore  have  to  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  ought  to  consider  it 
very  carefully  before  voting  for  it.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Senate  alone.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  had  Its  own  mailhig 
costs  in  excess  of  $24  mUlion.  what  kind 
of  a  position  will  it  leave  us  In  unless  we 
wipe  out  Senate  mailing  legislation?  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  franking  priv- 
ilege now,  because  the  Senate  pays 
whatever  its  costs  are  as  we  go  along 
but  rather  of  what  the  response  would 
be  to  us  when  our  costs  are  that  high, 
for  the  Senate  to  then  require  collection 
from  possible  registrants  of  the  cost  of 
returning  a  post  card.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  that  once 
more,  as  our  experience  with  the  new 
voters  goes  along.  It  suggests  that  that 
IS  a  reasonable  step  In  the  future.  After 
some  tests  and  some  experience  it  would 
be  another  matter,  but  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  lanuch  It  in  that  fashion  I 
think  we  have  to  establish  a  minimum 
of  deterrent  In  order  to  Involve  the  vot- 
ers who,  for  one  reason  or  anothw,  are 
not  at  this  time  involved. 

I  am  also  advised,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  question  came  up  about  the  pros- 
pects of  some  master  voter  lists  ending 
up  in  the  Census  Bureau  or  the  new 
Voter  Registration  Agency,  and  the 
question  came  up  yesterday  about  dual 
voter  lists.  I  would  Uke  to  speak  to  both 
of  those  points  on  this  matter. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drawn 
specifically  forbids  any  agencv  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
lated to  this  process  in  any  way  from 
assembling  and  publishing  information 
that  would  identify  individual  voters 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  in  any  respect. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  remain 
precisely  what  It  is.  It  collects  statistics: 
it  does  not  collect  the  names  of  people. 
And  that  same  restriction  is  there.  There 
would  be  no  list. 

For  those  Senators  w-ho  concern  them- 
selves with  the  problem  of  a  dual  voting 
list,  I  would  have  to  note  that  we  already 
have  the  dual  voting  list  now,  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  effect  produces  a  dual  voting  list.  All 
this  bill  would  do  would  be  apply  that 
same  principle  to  the  offices  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So  nothing  new  is  injected  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
some  of  the  State  registration  officials 
have  told  us  In  our  conversations  with 
them,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
State,  in  its  voter  registration  process,  to 
use  the  same  Ust,  and  provide  that  the 
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name  of  a  voter  who  is  qualified  to  vote 
in  a  Federal  election  as  well  as  a  State 
election  with  one  kind  of  a  sign  or  mark 
in  front  of  his  name  to  indicate  that  fact, 
and  a  different  kind  of  marking,  an 
asterisk  or  an  X  or  something  else,  would 
make  it  possible  to  deal  with  one  who  is 
not. 

But  that  is  not  withir  the  perview  of 
our  concern  here,  it  seems  to  me.  Those 
are  details  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion. 

So.  with  those  suggestions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  reluctantly  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  appear  to  make  it  a  bit  more  diffi- 
cult, or  at  least  it  would  be  less  persuasive 
for  a  potential  registrant,  than  if  we 
bore  that  very  small  cost  under  the  pro- 
cediu-es  as  now  outlined  in  the  bill  In  con- 
nection with  the  postcard  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  situ- 
ation?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  two  and  one-half 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  approximately  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  my 
time  back.  Mr.  President,  although  we  do 
have  to  wait  until  12  o'clock,  I  am  ad- 
vised, before  the  rollcall  can  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  the  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  reserve  my  time  for 
the  moment,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  like  to  use  up  his  time,  or  If  he 
wishes  to  yield  back  I  will  yield  back. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  conclude  the  argument  for  the 
amendment  on  this  side  by  saying  that  I 
think  everyone  who  is  interested  enough 
to  participate  in  the  very  important 
political  process  of  the  United  States  by 
registering  to  vote,  and  later,  of  course. 
by  voting,  certainly  ought  not  to  object 
to  affixing  a  6-cent  stamp  to  a  postal  card 
that  gets  him  registered  to  vote.  If  he 
does  not  have  that  much  interest  in 
wanting  to  vote,  then  I  do  not  think  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned in  whether  he  votes  or  not. 

Certainly  it  makes  all  kinds  of  sense 
to  help  relieve  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
registering  millions  and  millions  of  vot- 
ers, by  this  post  card  method,  by  asking 
them  to  affix  a  6-cent  stamp. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  There  is  1  minute  remain- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HUD- 
DLESTON).  Without  objecticHi,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

All  time  on  this  amendment  has  now 
expired. 
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The  question  is  on  afl  reeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  90  of  the  Sen|itor  from  Florida 

(Mr.  GURNEY). 

On  this  question  th ;  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5hlD.  I  announce 
that  the  Se§ator  froin  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  1  tie  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  CHn.ES) ,  he  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlxnd),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisianj^  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  New  H£ 
Intyre),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  and 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  i 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  arUiounce    

from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alien),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HiRTKE),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  [Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenn  ts)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  th  at.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fism  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  \  irould  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penisylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  s  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mi .  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (\ft-.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  fr^m  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senat*i*from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ScoTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  neoissarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  fro  n  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  froti  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClttre,  and  the  Senaftor  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  liew  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)   and  the  Se  lator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker] 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting, 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Chrtis)  , 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominkk),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pon*)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr. 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  ann^unced- 
nays  46,  Eis  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Gurney's  amendment  No.  90 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wl^ch  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  m^ve  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticHi  to  lay  on|  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  issue  before  us  todaiy  is  that  of  the 
Government's  responsibility  in  providing 
its  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
Some  have  claimed  that  the  opportunity 
to  vote  is  a  privilege.  Others  state  that 
it  is  a  right  possessed  by  every  citizen  in 
a  democratic  society.  Right  or  privilege, 
one  does  not  have  that  opportunity  un- 
less he  is  registered  to  vote. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  bf  many  of  the 
present  State  registration  laws,  Ameri- 
cans cast  their  ballots  iii  greater  num- 
bers, percentagewise,  than  they  do  to- 
day. Between  1864  and  1800  the  average 
turnout  was  76.8  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  most  States  adipted  measures 
to  curb  the  power  of  the 'urban  political 
machines.  These  registration  laws  re- 
duced the  average  Presidential  turnout  to 
59.2  percent  for  the  period  1904  to  1968. 

The  purpose  of  registration  was  and 
is  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  by  estab- 
lishing an  accurate  list  of  those  eligible 
in  advance  of  election  day.  As  American 
society  grew,  the  need  for  a  check 
against  fraudulent  voting;  grew.  A  largely 
rural  American  society  where  each  voter 
was  recognized  and  known  changed  to 
a  largely  urban  society  ip  which  voters 
were  unknown  to  local  officials.  Some 
procedure  seemed  necesaary  to  prevent 
the  manipulation  of  votes  by  corrupt 
politicians.  [ 

Yet  politicians  came  jto  control  the 
registration  process.  The  iime,  place,  and 
frequency  of  registration  I  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  officials.  It  was  a  fairly 
simple  matter  for  these  officials  to  ar- 
range to  register  groups  md  individuals 
favorable  to  their  causes  or  parties.  At 
the  same  time  these  officii  tls  could  ignore 
or  impede  attempts  to  rjgister  by  citi- 
zens who  might  hold  diflering  views. 

Mr.  President,  these  at  uses  are  not  as 
flagrant  as  they  once  we:"e  but  they  are 
still  with  us.  Recent  atteiipts  to  register 
by  the  newly  enfranchL  ed  18-  to  21- 
year-old  voters  provide  s  case  in  point. 
After  ratification  of  the  26  th  amendment, 
many  students  attempte<l  to  register  in 
the  college  towns  in  whi(h  they  resided 
for  the  majority  of  the  ye  ar.  Election  of- 
ficials viewed  the  new  student  voters  as 
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a  threat  to  the  established  powers.  In 
some  cases  these  officials  subjected  the 
youths  to  excessive  interrogations,  de- 
manded imusual  proof  of  residency,  and 
initially  turned  many  away.  A  Washing- 
ton Post  article  reported  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana, 
many  students  were  actually  asked 
where  they  planned  to  be  buried  before 
they  could  register  to  vote.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park, 
some  officials  falsely  implied  that  stu- 
dents who  signed  up  to  vote  there  might 
have  their  auto  insurance  rates  raised. 
In  New  York,  with  over  800,000  college 
students,  campus  registration  is  still  not 
permitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  these  cases  as  evi- 
dence of  the  real  opposition  to  imiversal 
voter  registration.  Some  officials  at  the 
local  level  are  reluctant  to  give  up  their 
control  over  the  registration  process. 
They  continue  their  opposition  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised have  supported  the  so-called 
establishment  candidates. 

Opponents  of  universal  registration' 
have  claimed  that  such  a  procedure 
would  invite  fraudulent  registrations. 
Yet  the  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Elections,  David  Dinkens,  has 
stated  that  the  mail  form  actually  tight- 
ens security  on  registration  rather  than 
weakens  it.  This  improved  security  is 
possible  because  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  board  could  check  signatures  "from 
pubUcly  available  governmental  and 
business  records  much  easier  than  a  vol- 
imteer  or  paid  registrar  or  inspector 
whose  knowledge  of  the  existing  citizens 
is  most  often  derived  from  no  more  than 
a  2-minute  personal  exposure." 

Since  the  92d  Congress,  when  several 
voter  registration  bills  were  Introduced, 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Dunn  against 
Blumstein,  held  that  the  unreasonable 
residency  requirement  In  Tennessee  was 
illegal.  Since  then,  Tennessee  has  es- 
tablished a  30-day  residency  require- 
ment similar  to  that  used  for  Presiden- 
tial elections.  However,  certain  States 
are  circumventing  the  Dunn  decision  by 
closing  down  registration  40  to  50  days 
prior  to  election  day. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Rosario  et  al.  against  Rocke- 
feller, Governor  of  New  York,  et  al.  up- 
held a  New  York  State  election  law  which 
in  effect  requires  a  voter  to  enroll  in 
the  party  of  his  choice  at  least  30  days 
before  the  general  election  In  November 
in  order  to  vote  in  the  next  subsequent 
party  primary.  If  a  voter  fails  to  meet 
this  deadline,  he  cannot  participate  in 
a  party  primary  until  after  the  following 
general  election.  This  results  in  a  dead- 
line for  enrollment  8  or  11  months  prior 
to  the  primary.  In  effect,  this  results  in 
a  residency  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  eliminate  these 
unreasonable  requirements.  We  must 
finish  what  we  began  in  1965  with  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  Government 
should  take  steps  to  see  that  all  of  our 
citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  electoral  arena. 

We  have  just  finished  an  election  in 
which  only  about  55  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population  cast  their  ballot  for 


the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  lowest  turnout  in  a  Presidential 
year  since  1948  when  52  percent  of  those 
of  voting  age  went  to  the  polls.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  a 
minority  of  the  potential  electorate  will 
choose  the  person  to  occupy  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  In  fact,  this  is  what 
happened  in  many  States  during  the  last 
election.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population  in  South  Carolina 
chose  the  President  for  all  of  the  citi- 
zens hving  in  South  CaroUna. 

When  we  look  at  the  percentage  of 
registered  voters  turning  out  for  the 
Presidential  election  the  level  of  voting 
is  significantly  higher.  Seventy-six  per- 
cent of  the  100  million  Americans  who 
are  registered  nationally  participated  in 
the  last  election. 

In  no  State  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able did  the  percent  of  registered  voters 
tuining  out  fall  below  60  percent.  In 
South  Carolina,  65  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  cast  their  ballots. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  62  million 
Americans  of  voting  age  did  not  vote 
this  last  election.  Compare  this  to  other 
democracies.  European  and  American 
political  scientists  point  out  that  in  Ger- 
many in  1969,  86.7  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble voted;  in  Canada,  in  1968,  75.7  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  voted;  in  Great 
Britain  in  1970,  72  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble voted;  and  in  Norway  in  1969,  82.5 
percent  of  those  eligible  voted.  Why  do 
not  Americans  turn  out  in  these 
numbers? 

Part  of  the  reason  for  low  turnout  in 
this  country  can  be  traced  to  the  obstacles 
local  election  officials  might  impose  on 
•potential  voters  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Such  obstacles  are  intentional  and  un- 
fair. We  are  able  to  correct  some  situa- 
tions through  our  courts. 

Yet  there  are  also  unintentional  ob- 
stacles to  registration  and  voting.  These 
obstacles  are  not  so  easily  overcome  by 
court  action.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  provide  great  as- 
sistance in  eliminating  these  uninten- 
tional obstacles.  What  are  these  unin- 
tentional obstacles? 

Prof.  Penn  Kimball  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity provides  us  with  two  good  exam- 
ples of  unintentional  obstacles  occurring 
in  the  registration  process.  In  studying 
Newark.  N.J.,  Professor  KimbaU  has 
found  that  people  on  the  first  floor  may 
tend  to  be  registered  while  people  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  and  above  in  the 
same  tenement  house  are  not  registered. 
As  any  of  us  who  have  been  Involved  in 
campaigns  know,  canvassers  often  tire 
out  by  the  time  they  reach  upper  floors 
and  hence  skip  the  potential  voters  on 
these  floors. 

Another  example  also  relates  to  peo- 
ple living  in  the  same  housing  conditions 
and  with  the  same  family  background. 
Professor  Kimball  found  cases  in  which 
the  mother  had  a  teenage  daughter  who 
can  babysit  with  the  smaller  children 
while  the  mother  takes  time  off  to  go 
down  and  register.  Yet  a  mother  of  the 
same  socioeconomic  backgroimd  but 
without  a  teenage  daughter  or  son  who 
can  babysit  would  find  it  difficult  to  reg- 
ister under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  those  of  us  with  some  experience 


in  the  electoral  arena  to  eliminate  these 
obstacles — be  they  intentional  or  imin- 
tentional.  We  know  what  the  problems 
are  and  how  to  correct  them.  We  cannot 
assure  100  percent  registration,  but  we 
can  bring  about  a  significant  increase  in 
those  who  have  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot. 
And  registered  voters  cast  ballots  at  a 
significantly  higher  rate  than  nonreg- 
istered  voters. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  take  the  final 
step  and  establish  a  system  of  universal 
registration.  In  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2445,  providing  for  the  nationwide 
registration  of  voters  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  statement  I  made  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  at  the 
hearings  conducted  on  voter  registra- 
tion in  October,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  legislation 
as  one  alternative — one  mechanism — among 
the  several  before  your  Committee.  It  was 
first  drafted  for  introduction  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
a  comprehensive  piece  oX  legislation  that 
touches  upon  all  the  questions  vfith  which 
your  Committee  must  deal.  It  was  Intended 
to  be  a  first  step  in  what  mvist  be  a  thorough 
exploration  of   the  voter  registration   issue. 

I  have  cosponscHTed  your  biU,  Senator  Mc- 
Gee.  because  I  believe  that  it  forms  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  an  effective  system  of 
national  voter  registration  could  be  built. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Poet  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committee  would  report  out  a  bill 
that  would  be  a  synthesis  of  my  bill  and 
the  legislation  introduced  by  yourself.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  Senator  Inouye. 

All  of  our  proposals  have  the  same  im- 
portant objective  and  each  is  worthy  of  par- 
tial inclusion  in  a  final  piece  of  legislation. 

The  responsibility  now  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  wUl  offer 
the  greatest  number  of  people  a  way  to  voto. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  members  of  (Congress  present  here 
today  that  this  is  a  non-partisan  issue. 

Neither  political  party  and  no  member  of 
(Congress  can  be  in  a  position  to  tell  25 
million  new  voters  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  regularly  participate  in  the 
electoral  process  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  face  the  problems  of  regis- 
tration, residency  and  absentee  ballots,  at 
least  as  they  apply  to  the  federal  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  believe  this  is  a 
nonpartisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  an  issue 
which  we  have  thoroughly  discussed  and 
debated  for  at  least  2  years.  We  must 
take  that  finad  step  and  pass  S.  352. 

VOTEB    SEGISTSATION    PROCEDDRE8 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
last  election,  there  was  a  strong  effort 
mnde  to  improve  voter  registration  in 
Delaware.  Through  the  continued,  stren- 
uous efforts  of  many  dedicated  volun- 
teers, we  succeeded  in  registering  about 
30,000  additional  voters.  During  1  day 
alone,  when  election  officials  were  avail- 
able in  each  election  district  on  a  Sat- 
urday, we  were  able  to  register  17,000 
voters.  Tills  was  not  an  easy  task  and 
required  a  statewide  volimteer  effort  on 
1  day  to  canvass  house  to  house  and  urge 
Ijeople  to  go  out  to  a  neighborhood  loca- 
tion to  register.  As  a  result  of  all  of  this 
work  we  have  figures  that  show  that  voter 
registration  in  Delaware,  after  eliminat- 
ing the  "dead-wood"  on  the  rolls  prob- 
ably exceeds  70  percent.  Although  Dela- 
ware's registration  figures  are  better  than 
many  States,  there  are  still  too  many 
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people  unregistered.  The  effort  of  trying 
to  reach  this  20  to  30  percent  under  Dela- 
ware's present  system  would  be  stagger- 
ing. In  addition  it  Is  unfortunately  true 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  those  un- 
registered are  poor  people  or  members 
of  minority  groups.  Because  we  so  often 
urge  these  groups  to  resolve  their  con- 
cerns through  the  ballot  box,  it  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  they  are  not  registered 
and  that  we  make  It  so  hard  for  them  to 
register. 

So.  while  I  come  from  a  State  that  has 
a  relatively  high  proportion  of  registered 
voters,  I  still  support  the  need  for  a 
better  registration  technique  such  as  that 
offered  by  S.  352. 1  do  not  consider  Dela- 
ware's relatively  good  registration  ex- 
perience to  be  satisfactory  and  I  am 
frankly  appalled  that  experience  Is  so 
much  worse  in  other  States. 

In  fact  it  seems  that  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  this  debate  speaks  for  It- 
self. The  United  States  is  the  only  coim- 
try  In  the  world  that  puts  the  burden  of 
registering  to  vote  on  the  individual  citi- 
zen. It  cannot  be  mere  coincidence  that 
the  United  States  also  have  the  lowest 
voter  turnout  in  the  world.  Statistics 
show  that  once  voters  are  registered  they 
usually  can  get  out  to  vote.  In  fact,  9 
out  of  10  registered  voters  go  to  the  polls. 
So  the  place  where  we  lag  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  In  getting  people 
registered. 

Going  back  a  ways  in  our  history,  be- 
fore there  was  voter  registration  in  the 
United  States,  80  percent  of  our  citizens 
voted.  In  later  years,  after  voter  regis- 
tration became  common,  less  than  50 
percent  voted.  In  a  fairly  recent  example, 
in  1951  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
dropped  the  requirement  for  prior  regis- 
tration. After  this  action,  voter  partici- 
pation in  elections  increased  by  15  per- 
cent— and  I  cannot  believe  this  was 
coincidence. 

The  proposed  bill — S.  352 — provides  a 
good  approach  to  Improving  this  coun- 
try's shameful  record  of  citizen  partici- 
pation in  elections.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  made  a  character- 
istically careful  study  of  voter  registra- 
tion problems  and  has  concluded  that 
the  fact  that  people  "are  able  to  register 
and  vote  at  all  Is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer 
determination  of  the  American  people." 
This  determination  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  league  found  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  communities  it  studied  has  no 
Saturday  registration  in  nonelection 
months  and  that  75  percent  had  no  eve- 
ning registration  in  nonelection  months. 

S.  352  is  a  logical  answer  to  the  very 
evident  problem.  It  provides  an  easy 
means  of  registration  without  interfer- 
ing with  State  and  local  controls  over 
registration.  Local  officials  will  continue 
to  make  tdl  the  decisions  about  the  quall- 
fcations  to  vote  and  whether  registrants 
meet  those  qualifications.  In  addition, 
this  bill  would  make  funds  available  to 
ri.ssist  the  States  in  improving  and  mod- 
frnizing  their  procedures  and  to  even 
1  etter  verify  the  qualifications  of  poten- 
tial voters. 

It  also  provides  an  additional  mech- 
anism to  Investigate  and  prosecute  regis- 
tration frauds.  It  Is  certainly  time  that 
this  country's  registration  procedures 
wero  brought  into  the  20th  century.  I  be- 


lieve the  proposed  Voter  Bjeglstration  Act 
will  do  just  that. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


A  message  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United  States 
nicated  to  the  Senate  b] 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


April 


PRESIDENT 
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was  commu- 
Mr.  Leonard, 


from 


MESSAGE  FROM  Tl  E  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  Oie  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  smnounced  thaU  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent!  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  22)  provldingj  for  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  frdn  Wednesday, 
April  18.  1973.  to  Monday,]  AprU  30,  1973, 
with  amendments,  in  whlth  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Seriate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  thei  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  oji  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senafe  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496) 
mental  appropriations  foi 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
nautics  Board  and  the  Ve 
istration,  and  for  other 
the  House  receded  from  it 
to  the  amendment  of  th^ 
bered  2  to  the  joint  resoli 
curred  therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6883) 
to  amend  the  Agricultunal  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  tc  rice.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


laking  supple- 
{ the  fiscal  year 
le  Civil  Aero- 
erans  Admin- 
purposes;  that 
disagreement 
Senate  num- 
ition.  and  con- 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1315)  to  extend  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  imntunitles  to  the 
Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes.  i 

The  enrolled  bill  wa*  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  Preident  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway). 


ORDER  OP  BUS  INESS 


OF  ?TCER.    Under 
Senator  from 


The    PRESIDING 
the  previous   order,   the 
Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD*  Mr.  President, 
we  simply  have  to  have  oi)der  in  the  Sen- 
ate. May  we  have  order  \k  the  Senate  so 
that  the  Senator  may  be] heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFttJER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order,  nease.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  ] 

The  Senator  from  Wysming  Is  recog- 
nized. I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDi  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  inthe  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF!  CER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wy<  ming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preslc  mt,  I  have  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  I  will  yieli  5  minutes  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  abatement  with- 
out losing  my  lights  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICfER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


18,  1973 


THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  fresident,  on 
yesterday  the  conference  {between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  reached  an  imeasy 
agreement  on  8.  398.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  part  of  the  Senate  is  at  the 
desk.  I  said  an  "uneasy"  agreement,  and 
it  was.  It  means  that  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion we  could  get  from  the  House  side  is 
that  the  House  will  not  accept  it.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  call  up  the  conference  report 
at  this  time  and  to  move  tb  have  it  re- 
committed to  the  conferende. 

May  I  say  in  that  connection  that  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  conferees — and  I 
have  talked  with  Representative  Patman, 
the  chairman  of  the  Housd  group — will 
meet  at  3  o'clock  in  an  effort  to  work  it 
out,  but  whatever  we  agree  '  ipon  will  not 
be  called  up  for  action  ii  the  Senate 
until  April  30. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  knows,  I  feel  there  Is 
no  way  that  the  Senate  c^n  retain  its 
dignity  and  agree  to  let  the  House  take 
the  position  that  they  will  not  pass  this 
conference  report.  Here  is  what  we  did.  I 
shall  be  brief.  ] 

The  administration  has  been  concern- 
ed all  week  that  we  might  put  in  a  freeze. 
We  did  not  do  that  in  th«  Senate;  we 
missed  by  a  couple  of  votes,  and  they 
did  not  do  it  In  the  House.  The  substan- 
tive part  of  this  measure  th&t  passed  the 
Senate,  It  seems  to  me,  was  the  rent  con- 
trol provision  and  that  was  knocked  out 
in  the  conference  report.  The  White 
House,  the  Republicans  wo^.  There  was 
another  provision  in  the  bill  which  I 
think  the  Senate  must  not  give  In  on  and 
that  was  the  amendment  to  require  dis- 
closiure  by  large  companies  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  protections,  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  Members  of  the  House, 
were  not  sufficient  so  they  said  that  trade 
secrets  would  not  be  disclosed. 

What  is  left  is  meager.  One,  we  pro- 
vide that  this  measure  wil|  not  be  used 
by  the  President  as  a  reasoti  for  the  im- 
poundment of  funds;  and,  two,  we  pro- 
vide that  the  wages  to  people  who  make 
less  than  $3.50  an  hour  $hall  not  be 
subject  to  control  because  bQI  the  experi- 
ence is  that  it  has  not  beenj  inflationary ; 
tmder  the  guidelines  it  hac  been  below 
5.5  percent;  and  it  was  in  llie  House  bill 
last  year.  ITie  only  other  provision  I  re- 
call Is  that  we  gave  the  President  au- 
thority, discretionary,  premisslve,  if  he 
wished  to  use  it.  to  ration  petroleum.  We 
all  know  we  might  have  a  Situation  this 
summer  to  control  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  itr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  imder 
these  circiunstances  I  must  say  that  I 
do  hope  that  in  the  event  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  perists  and  says 
that  we  should  send  this  back,  that  we 
have  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  S«iate.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  discussion  of  this  con- 
ference report. 
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I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
position  of  the  conferees,  because  It  was 
a  compromise  in  which  the  Senate  did 
give  the  administration,  in  effect,  a  sub- 
stantial amoiuit  of  their  position.  It  was 
a  very  fair  compromise.  Thus,  to  do  even 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  would  really 
be  agreeing  to  something  that  Is 
unnecessary. 

Furthermore,  we  should  keep  one  thing 
In  mind.  If  the  House  chooses  to  kill  this 
conference  report,  we  will  have  only  1 
more  day  In  which  to  act — April  30. 
Then  we  are  out  from  under  price 
controls  completely.  That  might  be  a 
disaster.  It  means  there  would  be  no 
controls  over  meat,  no  controls  over  con- 
struction. The  entire  structure  would  be 
gone  forever.  Under  those  circumstances, 
prices  would  go  up  very  much.  Maybe 
there  could  be  a  rollback,  but  rollbacks 
are  very  hard  to  accomplish,  especially 
In  the  House.  It  would  be  very  difficult. 

I  do  hope  that  because  we  have  been 
put  in  the  nature  of  a  blackmail  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  body  in  this 
case,  we  will  not  give  in.  After  all.  If 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  going  to  have  any 
dignity,  any  authority,  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  kind  of  domestic  legislation 
we  should  certainly  insist  that  the  mod- 
erate position  of  the  kind  we  have 
taken  should  be  accepted  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McGEE.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  supported  the  Senate  amendments 
In  the  conference.  I  went  right  along 
with  the  Senate  committee  amendments. 
I  said  It  was  an  imeasy  settlement,  and 
It  was.  I  support  the  conference  report. 
But  that  Is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Are  we  going  to  get  favorable 
action?  The  only  word  we  can  get  from 
the  House,  on  both  sides.  Is  that  they  will 
not  accept  it.  If  we  have  to  wait,  we 
cannot  have  any  conference  until  April 
30.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  practical 
legislation  to  have  the  conference  this 
afternoon,  to  try  to  work  It  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
scribe to  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  said.  Actu- 
ally, the  House  conferees,  in  the  major- 
ity, were  not  in  support  of  the  position 
of  the  House.  That  position  was  sus- 
tained by  about  a  3-to-l  vote  in  the 
House. 

By  the  way.  the  House  yielded  to  vir- 
tually every  important  position  except 
rent  control,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says  they  agreed  to  most  of  what 
he  wants,  because  there  are  four  other 
points  in  the  biU  that  the  administration 
wants,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  con- 
cede \,^  all  of  them. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  responsible  for 
us  not  to  look  at  the  practical  situation. 
After  all,  legislation  Is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible, and  we  have  to  try  to  get  a  bill  that 
both  Houses  can  live  with. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  the  Senator 


from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  listen.  I  have  Just  been  handed 
a  telephone  message  from  the  House. 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  said  they  will 
have  to  oppose  recommitting  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  bill.  He  has  Just  called 
in.  I  wanted  Senators  to  have  that  infor- 
mation, because  it  may  be  that  we  cannot 
go  to  conference  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  if  a  majority 
of  the  House  wanted  to,  they  could  re- 
commit it  over  the  objection  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  only  trying  to 
get  the  legislation  through;  that  Is  all. 
Otherwise,  the  act  will  die.  No  action  that 
we  have  taken  under  phase  m,  phase  n, 
or  any  other  phase  will  be  in  force  after 
midnight  April  30  if  we  do  not  get  some 
action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  with  reference  to  what 
he  Just  read  about  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee?  As  I  imderstand 
Representative  Patmak,  he  has  said  he 
is  opposed  to  recommitting  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  read  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senate  will  act  first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  House  acted 
first,  our  problem  would  be  solved,  or  at 
least  It  would  be  greatly  eased.  We 
would  then  understand  what  they  in- 
tended. We  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  will  accept  the  conference  re- 
port. Apparently  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  that  they 
are  going  to  have  the  House  accept  the 
conference  report,  and  not  recommit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shaU  be  very  glad 
to  ask  to  have  the  House  act  first,  but 
it  is  up  to  the  Senate;  it  is  not  up  to  me. 
I  was  about  to  say  it  is  Immaterial  to 
me 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  under  the  rules  we 
are  required  to  act  first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  not  required. 
I  think  it  is  right  that  the  House  could 
act  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which- 
ever House  has  the  papers  may  act  first. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  could  act  first 
and  we  could  see  what  happens,  and  if 
the  House  rejects  it,  we  will  imderstand 
the  situation,  and  we  could  have  a  roll- 
caU.  

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  rule  Is  that  the  House  that  acts 
first  can  recommit  to  conference,  but 
the  House  that  acts  second  cannot  re- 
commit: it  has  to  accept  or  reject  the 
conference  report  as  it  stands.  If  we  act 
first  and  adopt  it  today,  then  we  can  be 
sure  that  economic  controls  are  going  to 
be  out  midnight.  April  30.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  be  sure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  can  be  sure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  very  reasonable 
to  expect 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  what  is  the  time 
situation?  I  yielded  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama have  just  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  then, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  motion 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  to  explain  what  his  mo- 
tion is  going  to  say. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WeU,  It  is  simply 
this:  I  move  that  the  conference  report 
on  S.  398  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  agree 
to  acting  on  this  motion  imder  the  pro- 
vision that  I  do  not  Ipse  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  particular  item,  the  floor 
revert  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  conference  report  cannot  be  re- 
committed because  it  has  not  yet  been 
called  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
stand  corrected.  As  a  matter  of  privilege, 
I  will  call  up  the  conference  report  at 
this  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION ACT  OP  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  398,  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  398) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  having  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONT^ENCK  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (8.  398) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  StabUi- 
zation  Act  of  1970,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
aa  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  bo  *•< 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic   Stabilization    Act    Amendments    of 
1973  ". 
AUTHoaiTT  to  aixocatk  prraoLTDM  ptoDtrcrs 

Sec.  a.  (ct  The  first  sentence  of  section 
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202  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
nt  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  that  In  order 
to  maintain  and  promote  competition  In  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  assure  •ufflclent 
cupplies  of  petroleum  products  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  various  sections  of  the 
Nation,  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
rational  and  equitable  distribution  of  those 
products." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1>  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
Cause    (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

•(3)  provide  after  puUlc  hearing,  con- 
c'ucted  with  such  notice,  under  such  regu- 
lations and  subject  to  such  review  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may.  In  bis  judgment, 
make  i^jproprlate  for  the  establishment  oi 
priorities  of  use  and  for  systematic  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  in- 
cluding crude  oil  In  order  to  meet  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  to  prevent  anticompetitive  effects  re- 
sulting  from  shortages   of   such   products." 

DEFINrrlON    OF    SUBSTANDARD    KARMINOS 

Sec.  2.  Section  203(d)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  President  shall  prescribe 
regulations  deSnlng  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'substandard  earnings', 
but  In  no  case  shall  such  term  be  defined 
to  mean  earnings  less  than  those  resulting 
from  a  wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  $3.60 
per  hour  or  less." 

cx.AmincATioif  or  ATrrRoarrT  coNrxRazD 

BY    ACT 

Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
Hltzation  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
St  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  with- 
holding or  reservation  of  any  obllgatlonal 
authority  provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds 
appropriated  under  such  authority." 

DEITNTnON    OF    WAGES    AND    SALARIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(g)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'wages'  and  'salaries'  do  not  Include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensation  adjustment 
for — 

"(1)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a).  404(a)(2), 
or  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954; 

"(2)   any  group  InsTirance  plan;  or 

"(3)  any  dIsabUlty  and  health  plan; 
unless  the  President  determmes  that  the 
contributions  for  such  purposes  made  by 
any  such  employer  are  unreasonably  Incon- 
sistent with  the  standsirds  for  wage,  salary, 
and  price  Increases  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
title.  Employees  In  all  indiistrles  subject  to 
controls  under  this  title  shaU  be  treated 
equally  for  purposes  of  this  title." 

FXniLIC  DISCLOSTTKK 

Sac.  0.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lisation Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "All"  and  inserting  In  IJeu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  aU";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  Any  business  enterprise  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 130.21(b)  of  the  reg:ulatlons  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  in  effect  on  January  11, 


1973,  shall  make  public  ady  report  (except 
for  matter  excluded  in  accc«dance  with  para- 
graph (2) )  ao  required  whMh  covns  a  period 
during  which  that  biu  Ineas  enterprise 
charges  a  price  for  a  sul  stantial  product 
which  exceeds  by  more  '«hR  i  1.5  per  centum 
the  price  lawfully  in  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10,  1973,  or  on  the  date  twelve 
months  preceding  the  end  of  such  period, 
whichever  is  later.  As  used  1 1  this  subsection, 
the  term  'substantial  pro<  luct'  means  any 
single  product  or  service  i<rhich  accounted 
for  5  per  centum  or  more  ( >f  the  gross  sales 
cr  revenues  of  a  business  enterprise  In  Its 
most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  pu  )lic  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  any  Informal  ion  or  data  re- 
ported to  the  Cost  of  Llvlni  CouncU,  proprt- 
eUry  In  nature,  which  co:  icems  or  relates 
to  the  amoimt  or  source  i  of  Its  Income, 
profits,  losses,  costs,  or  expe  idltures  but  may 
not  exclude  from  such  rei  ort,  data,  or  In- 
formation, so  reported,  wl  Ich  concerns  or 
relates  to  Its  prices  for  go  His  and  services. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  «  ciactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  issue  regulations  defl«lng  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  what  information  or 
data  are  proprietary  In  nature  and  therefore 
excludable  imder  paragrapli  (2),  except  that 
such  regulations  may  not  d^ne  as  excludable 
any  Information  or  data  wilch  cannot  cur- 
rently be  excluded  from  pjbllc  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secimtles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  sectlo  i  13  or  16(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  ot  1934  by  a 
business  enterprise  exclusively  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  or  sale  sf  a  substantial 
product  as  defined  in  part  graph  (1).  Such 
reculatlons  shall  define  ai  excludable  any 
information  or  data  which  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  opera- 
tions, style  of  work,  or  apparatus  of  the 
business  enterprise." 

AGENCY    RXASI  »GS 

Sec.  7.  Section  207(b)  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  is  j  mended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  the  following  la  lieu  thereof: 
'• :  Provided,  That  such  agency  shall  Issue  no 
order  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages, 
or  salaries  In  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  put 
Into  effect.  In  an  approprlat«  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  Is  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  a  hear  ng.  Not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  Issuance  o '.  such  an  order  a 
statement  of  explanation  si  all  be  directed  to 
the  affected  parties  and  n  ade  available  to 
the  public.  Such  statemen  shall  include  a 
full  explanation  of  the  reas^is  why  the  exist- 
ing wage  MT  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or 
salary  adjustment,  does  not  faieet  the  require, 
ments  of  or  the  standards  e  itabllshed  by  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  t  tie  agency." 

XXTENetON    or    ACT 
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Sec.  8.  Section  218  of  the 
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and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Honae  to  tbe  bill  (8.  898) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  E^onomlo  Stabl- 
Uzation  Act  of  1970.  submltj  the  fcdlowlng 
joint  statement  to  the  Hous4  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  maiagers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  acoompan*ng  conference 
report:  T 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  cla 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  of  confereice  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the 
the  House  amendment.  Ex_. 
Ing,   clerical,   and   conformln 
differences  are  noted  below: 

The  House  amendment  dlu, ««^„„.„  „ 

short  tlUe.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  short 
tme  and  the  conferees  agTee4  to  accept  the 
Senate  short  title.  j 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  set  priorities  of  use  and  |  systematic  al- 
location of  petroleum  products.  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  bi  the  House 
amendment.  The  conferees  Faccepted  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  k  provision  es- 
tablishing an  unemployment!  goal  of  4  per- 
cent by  AprU  30.  1974.  and  declared  it  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  should  pursue  policies  to  at- 
tain this  result.  There  was  bo  comparable 
provision  in  ttie  House  ai 
Senate  receded  to  the  House 

The    Senate     biU     defined 
earnings",  for  purposes  of  th, 
Ings  of  $3.50  an  hour  or  less 
comparable  provision  in  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate 

The    Senate    blU    contain 

stating  that  nothing  in  this  , ^^^ 

or  requires  the  withholding  [or "reservation 
of  any  obllgatlonal  authorlOy  provided  by 
law  or  of  any  funds  appropria^  under  such 
authority.  No  comparable  pr*vlslon  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  amendi^ent.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  S^ovislon. 

ITie  Senate  bill  imposed  rent  control  on 
residential  units  In  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  where  vacandy  rates  are  less 
than  6.5  percent  among  low  a^d  moderately- 
priced  rental  units.  The  Hoiise  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  required  businesses  mak- 
ing periodic  reports  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  to  make  such  reportk  public  if  the 
price  of  a  substantial  product  increased  by 
more  than  1.5  percent  over  (the  price  law- 
fully in  effect  for  such  prodi^ct  on  January 
10,  1973.  It  also  provided  toi  the  exclusion 
from  disclosure  for  certaili  information 
proprietary  in  nature.  No  coiliparable  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  Hovi$e  amendment. 
The  House  agreed  to  accept  tjhe  Senate  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  wljlch  would  pro- 
hibit the  disclosure  of  trade  iecrets. 

The  Senate  biU  directed  |  the  President 
to  transmit  quarterly  reports  jto  Congress  on 
food  prices.  The  House  amendinent  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  directed  tie  President  to 
transmit  quarterly  reports  t>  Congress  on 
health  Insurance  prices.  The  :  iouse  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision,  ibe  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House. 

The  House  amendinent  re<[uii«d  the  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  befcre  any  agency 
Issued  an  order  reducing  vages  in  effect 
or  proposed  to  be  put  Into  effect  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  unit.  T'he  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provlslwi. 

The  House  amendment  amended  the  defi- 
nition of  "wages  and  salaries"  to  insure  that 
reasonable  employer  contribi^lons  to  legiti- 
mate fringe  benefits  plans  were  not  consid- 
ered wages  or  salaries  under  the  title.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
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Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  House  provision 
with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

John  Spakkmait, 

WnxiAM  PaoxMiu, 

Harbison  Williams,  Jr., 

Thomas  J.  McIntyrs, 

Bob  Packwood, 
Jtfanagter«  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wright  Patman, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Henry  S.  Rettss. 

Fernand   J.  St  QBtuxat, 

Frank  Annunzio, 

Thobias  M.  Reeb, 

William  R.  Comx, 

Parren  j.  Mttchkll. 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
recommitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  debatable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufflcient  second  suid  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  still  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  for  the  purpose  of  a 
request  he  Is  about  to  propoimd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  would 
he  consider  a  time  limitation  for  the  de- 
bate on  the  motion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
consider  It,  and  probably  wUl  a  little 
later.  I  would  prefer  to  talk  to  one  or  two 
Senators  to  see  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  point  out  that 
many  Senators  have  left,  and  are  leaving. 
This  motion  merely  means  it  will  go  to 
conference,  and  something  could  be  done 
on  a  5-  or  10-minute  basis.  The  Issues 
have  been  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
10-  or  15-mlnute  discussion  already. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If  any 
Other  Senator  on  the  floor  wan^  to  give 
an  Indication  that  he  wants  to  talk  and 
for  how  long,  I  will  not  speak  until  such 
a  Senator  does.  I  will  agree  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  no  sl^  of 
any  Senator  wishing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  I  have  been  given  some 
recognition,  there  be  a  20-minute  time 
limitation  on  this  motion,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  proposer  of  the 
motion,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  some  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  rent  controls.  If  the  Senator 
wants  20  minutes  on  this  issue,  some 
Senators  think  this  other  issue  should  be 
raised,  and  I  think  another  5  minutes 
ahoiad  be  allowed  for  us  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it  that  we  think 
should  be  said. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  request  for  an  additional  5 
minutes  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifteen  and  ten. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  91-510,  as 
amended,  placing  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  committees  a  Senator  may 
serve  on,  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  be  permitted  to  serve  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  created  by  Senate  Resolution 
338  of  the  88th  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  making  an  exception  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  provides  that  Senators  may  be 
permitted  ♦^o  serve  only  on  a  certain 
number  of  committees. 

Our  previous  experience  with  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  has 
shown  that  continued  exceptions  act  as 
an  erosion  of  the  act,  so  that  finally  the 
act  was  completely  destroyed. 

The  ethics  committee  is  a  certain,  spe- 
cial, unique  committee.  The  ethics  com- 
mittee is  composed  of,  and  should  be 
composed  of,  the  most  respected  and 
honored  Members  of  this  body.  The 
ethics  committee  should  have  on  it  mem- 
bers who  have  absolute  integrity,  and 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  some  of  the 
busiest  Members  of  the  Senate.  So  I 
think  there  is  a  unique  situation  In  this 
category  of  naming  a  man  to  the  ethics 
committee. 

While  normally  I  would  object  to  any 
erosion  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  through  the  proliferation  of  Senators 
serving  on  more  committees  than  al- 
lowed by  that  act.  I  think  this  is  a  unique 
situation — ^unique  in  the  flnest  category 
of  that  word.  I  hope  that  no  precedent  is 
being  established  for  putting  a  Senator 
on  the  Ethics  Committee  so  he  can  serve 
as  the  majority  leader  would  like  him 
to  serve.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  agree  completely  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  has  Just  spoken.  I  would  not 
make  this  proposal  unless  it  was  an  im- 
usual  situation,  and  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  I  appreciate  his  understanding, 
and  to  reiterate,  as  much  as  I  can,  that 
It  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent 
for  future  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  338 
of  the  88th  Congress,  second  session,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
I  have  the  floor,  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  like,  before  the 
time  begins  to  run,  to  ask  5  minutes  for 
myself. 


THE  DETERIORATING  SITUATION 
IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12, 1  addressed  myself  briefly  to  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Cambodia. 
While  I  do  not  approve  of  the  42d  consec- 
utive day  bombing  runs  over  Cambodia 
I  recognize  and  accept  the  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  administration  is  en- 
deavoring to  flnd  a.. way  out  of  what  is  to 
them,  and  this  coimtry,  a  dlflQcult,  em- 
tarrassing,  and  dangerous  situation. 
There  is  also  talk  that  the  President  is 
considering  sending  Dr.  Kissinger  to 
Paris,  again,  to  meet  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  try  and  build  a  firmer  base  for 
a  cease-flre  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  and. 
hopefully,  to  lay  the  base  for  a  Cambo- 
dian cease-fire.  I  hope  this  Is  true.  In  my 
judgment,  the  problem  of  Cambodia  is 
not  military  but  diplomatic  and  the  im- 
portant factor  is  to  flnd  someone  who  can 
pull  the  country  together  again.  I  hope 
the  resignation  of  the  Cambodian  Cabi- 
net, just  armounced,  is  a  prelude  to  seri- 
ous negotiations  between  all  the  partici- 
pants in  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  that 
unhappy  nation.  But  a  continuing  con- 
cern over  the  direction  of  events  leads 
me  to  return  to  the  subject  again  today. 
By  putting  our  bombers,  an  airlift  and 
a  river  convoy  all  at  the  service  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  government,  we  are  al- 
ready on  a  course  of  deepening  Involve- 
ment in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia 
and  what  may  well  be  a  collapsing  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  we  may  well  be  also 
inviting  the  breakdown  of  the  fragile 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
had  no  business  of  the  American  people 
In  Cambodia  3  years  ago.  We  have  no 
business  there  now  and  we  are  still  pay- 
ing the  price  in  dollars  Eind  may,  again, 
begin  to  pay  in  lives.  Nor  can  I  see  the 
remotest  valid  business  of  the  American 
people  there  tomorrow.  But  then,  what 
was  the  business  of  the  American  people 
In  the  military  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos? 

Yet,  here  we  are  at  this  late  date 
digging  ourselves  deeper  Into  another 
tragic  military  Involvement,  Inflicting 
one  more  vast  compass  of  devastation  on 
one  more  hapless  land,  in  support  of  one 
more  irrelevant  government,  in  one  more 
obscure  region  of  Indochina.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  continue  to  pursue  this  vein  is 
to  cast  Into  doubt  all  that  has  been 
achieved  by  way  of  negotiation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Is  It  not  time  to  ask  ourselves:  Why? 
What  for?  For  whom?  And  to  ask  the 
questions  again  and  again?  On  what  con- 
stitutional grounds  do  we  risk  a  single 
American  life  in  or  over  Csunbodia?  On 
what  authority  do  we  spend  $150,000 
or  thereabouts  of  the  people's  money  for 
each  of  the  hundreds  of  sorties  which  are 
being  flown  around  the  Cambodian  cap- 
ital of  Phnom  Penh?  What  far-out  con- 
cept of  national  interest,  obligation,  or 
whatever  compels  us  to  wreak  further 
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devastation  on  that  hapless  land?  Why 
are  we  pursuing  this  futile,  tragic,  last- 
gasp  defully  military  exercise?  I  lau>w  no 
valid  reason  associated  with  the  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  there  Is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  can  define  one. 

I  greatly  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
land  invasions  from  outside  Cambodia  do 
materialize,  as  has  been  hinted  in  the 
press,  and  they  receive  our  aerial  and 
other  sy^port,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  a 
full  recrudescence  of  the  Indochina  con- 
flict which  may  well  spread  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  Then  what?  More  dead 
and  wounded?  More  POW's?  More 
MIA's?  More  paraplegics?  More  drug  ad- 
dlctiona? 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  fra-  the  Presi- 
dent to  cfLll  a  halt,  that  time  is  now.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  for  this  Nation  to 
move  out  of  Indochina  militarily — ^land, 
sea,  and  air — that  time  is  now.  By  so  do- 
ing, we  would  contribute,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  the  well-being  of  the  pe<H>Ie  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  states  and  add.  im- 
measurably, to  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

On  April  12, 1  siiggested  the  possibility 
of  a  preliminary  shift  to  a  more  reason- 
able government  in  Phnom  Penh  and 
then  a  diplomatic  intercession  <xi  the 
part  of  both  ourselves  and  other  outside 
powers,  an  initiative  which  I  am  sure  our 
Oovemment  is  pursuing,  to  the  end  that 
a  negotiated  end  of  the  civil  war  might 
take  place  among  the  Cambodians  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  resignation  of  the 
Lon  Nol  Cabinet  will  make  this  possible. 
There  is  httle,  very  little,  to  build  on  in 
Phnom  Penh.  It  may  well  be,  therefore, 
that  peace  will  not  return  and  that  the 
war  will  intensify  unless  and  xmtll  we 
discontinue  completely  our  military  in- 
volvement in  that  torn  and  battered  land 
and  unless  and  until  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk, who  Is  the  relevant  symbol  of 
Cambodian  national  imity  returns  to 
Phnom  Penh. 
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EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  STABILI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1970 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  on 
controlled  time  on  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion. I  am  not  In  control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  are  In  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  20  minutes  runs  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
When  does  the  matter  of  controlled  time 
come  to  an  end  In  this  body? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  After  the 
vote  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  have  the  floor? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  thenhas  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  M>-.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Wyom|ng  then  stin  on 
voter  registration? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prteldent,  at  that 
point  we  will  arrive  at  4°  agreement  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  *ther  matters. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mrl  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  M!r.  President,  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  I  have  been 
waiting  here  very  patiently  to  Introduce  a 
bill  that  is  very  Impoi 
a  bill  in  which  a  numbei 
interested.  I  want  to 
about  the  bill.  I  did  not  I 
tion  to  this  procedure, 
have. 

I  do  want  to  alert  th(  se  in  charge  of 
the  time  of  the  bill  that  :  do  want  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  a  few  mj  autes  and  make 
brief  remarks  about  it. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
It  is  possible  that  his  side  will  not  use 
the  entire  time.  j 

The  PRESIDING  CIPFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  | 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi^ident,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prisldent,  I  think 
we  have  probably  said  al>out  all  that  we 
can  say  about  this  mat  er.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Senate  is  in  a  lositlcm  of  pre- 
vailing very  strongly  in  the  conference 
despite  the  rather  vociJlBrous  objection 
in  the  House.  Tlie  House  sustained  that 
position  by  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1  m 
terms  of  the  final  adoption  of  the  Wid- 
nall  substitute  which  became  the  House 
bin.  There  were  a  number  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  that  the  House 
acceded  to  which  had  been  defeated  in 
the  House  by  a  substantial  majority. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  was  not 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
cause it  was  defeated  so  roimdly  in  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  better  than  2  to 
1,  with  the  chairman  voting  to  delete 
the  iwovlslon.  i 

This  indicates  that  w^  have  come  up 
against  some  pretty  stroiig  resistance  in 
the  House  and  not  mucfi  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  House  co|iferees.  That  is 
true.  However,  there  isi  certainly  very 
strong  resistance  on  tne  part  of  the 
House  and  if  this  position  that  has  been 
sustained  by  tiie  confereiice  were  not  so 
onerous  to  the  House,  4  am  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  of  a 
this  provision  which  is 
dous  importance  in  the  I  economic  con- 
trols which  expire  on  midnight  of 
AprU  30. 

I  think  some  of  us  ft 
better  have  some  authority  rather  than 
no  authority  at  all.  I  thii^c  that  we  know 
what  the  impact  will  be  en  May  1,  after 
phase  in  dies  at  midnight  of  April  30. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  President  is 
considering  more  strinj^ent  economic 
control  measures  whloh  should  be 
allowed  and  authorized  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bUl. 

Actually,  my  good  frie»d,  the  Senator 
from  Wlsccmsin,  and  many  others  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  ■  controls  under 
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phase  in,  feeling  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough.  I  think  that  the  President 
may  be  of  the  same  mind  himself  and 
that  he  will  move  into  sti^iger  controls 
than  we  have  had  hereto  Tore. 

I  think  it  Is  vital  thereft  re  that  we  get 
the  evidence  and  the  authority.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  get  the  evidence 
and  the  authority  unless  ke  are  willing 
to  go  back  to  conference  ahd  renegotiate 
in  a  realistic  and  rational  way. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr  »ident,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  fresidoit.  the 
argument  that  we  should  Deject  the  con- 
ference report  is  based  eijitirely  on  the 
asumptlon  that  if  we  do  hot  reject  the 
conference  report,  the  Ho«se  will  refuse 
to  accept  it  and  they  will  kill  wage-price 
stabilization  and  things  ^111  be  out  of 
control  after  April  30.         \ 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  that  we  are 
just  guessing  at  what  the  House  will  do 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  conference  report,  lliat 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

If  we  stand  by  the  position  that  the 
Senate  took  with  a  clear  minority  on  each 
of  these  four  points,  theb  the  House, 
even  though  it  agreed  to  consider  it,  may 
decide  to  accept  the  position  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Hoqse  committee 
and  by  the  Senate  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  on  both  sides;,  Then  we  will 
have  no  problem.  j 

They  may  decide  not  to  Accept  it.  That 
would  km  the  conference  report.  How- 
ever, they  would  ask  for  a  new  confer- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Tejtas  and  I  know 
that  they  would.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  golnp  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  way  for  price;  stabilization. 
That  Is  ridiculous.  | 

What  will  happen  imder  those  clreum- 
stances  is  that  the  House  would  ask  for 
a  new  conference  and  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  find  out  how  strongly  the 
House  felt  about  the  con^romlse  con- 
ference report  we  are  sendtog  there. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  report  First,  it  provides  a  dis- 
cretionary authOTity  for  the  President  to 
use  his  power  to  rationing  our  petroleum 
products.  That  is  SOTnethlng  which  we  all 
recognize  that  he  can  do.  I  icannot  imag- 
ine any  President  objecting  to  that  ac- 
tion, either  on  the  part  of  {the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

Second,  we  provide  that  the  bUl  will 
not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  impounding 
funds.  I 

I  think  we  all  recognize  tne  difficulties. 
We  adopted  a  measure  in  1970. 1  did  not 
have  any  notion  that  measure  would  be 
lised  by  the  admlnlstratiii  to  prevent 
the  win  of  the  Congress  from  betog  put 
into  effect.  \ 

No.  3,  we  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  substandard  wares,  that  is, 
wages  that  are  less  than  ffl.50  an  hour, 
or  people  who  make  less  v^an  $7,000  a 
year.  There  are  two  groutds  for  that: 
First,  that  no  one  would  like  to  see  this 
kind  of  legislation  used  to  hold  down  peo- 
ple whose  incomes  now  ar^  too  low,  too 
close  to  the  definition  of  the  poverty 
level;  and  second,  that  all  t  le  testimony. 
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all  the  evidence,  all  the  record  indicates 
that  the  tocrease  to  wages  for  people  who 
make  a  small  amoimt,  less  than  $3.50  an 
hour,  has  not  been  a  significant  infla- 
tionary factor.  These  people  are  not  or- 
ganized; they  are  not  in  imions.  If  they 
were,  their  wages  would  be  higher. 

So  that  cannot  be  the  issue.  The  issue 
comes  down  to  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment. And  the  Hathaway  amendment 
should  be  understood,  to  this  debate,  If 
anything  else  is  understood. 

This  provision  would  require  pidjlic 
disclosure  of  reports  submitted  by  large 
companies  to  the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU 
tf  they  increased  their  prices  by  more 
than  1.5  percent.  The  only  major  objec- 
tkm  to  this  provision  was  that  it  might 
require  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets. 
The  conferences  met  this  objection  by 
agreeing  to  an  amendment  which  specif- 
ically exempts  trade  secrets.  The  Senate 
provlBl(m  also  c<Hitatoed  other  safe- 
guards. For  example,  no  financial  inf  or- 
matioQ  with  respect  to  a  particular  prod- 
iKt  would  have  to  be  disclosed  by  a  large 
firm  unless  comparable  informaticn  had 
to  be  disclosed  to  the  SEC  by  a  smaller 
firm  producing  only  one  product.  The 
Senate  blU  simply  puts  big  business  on  a 
parity  with  small  business.  Despite  all 
these  safeguards,  the  House  RepiAlicans 
still  refused  to  accept  the  provision. 

Accordtog  to  the  New  York  Times, 
House  Republicans  object  to  the  disclo- 
sure provision  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  "unjustly  tocrease  antagraiism  to- 
ward some  companies."  Let  us  examine 
the  sheer  audacity  of  this  statement.  The 
House  Republicans  are  against  disclo- 
sure because  it  might  cause  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  criticize  large  corpora- 
tions who  raise  their  prices.  They  say 
this  criticism  would  be  unjust.  But  how 
can  criticism  be  unjust  if  it  is  based  on 
a  complete  and  f  actiial  disclosure  of  the 
reasons  why  a  company  raised  its  prices? 
Do  the  House  RepubUcans  assume  the 
press  and  the  public  are  unfair?  Do  they 
assume  the  press  smd  the  pubhc  are  to- 
capable  of  imderstandtog  the  fact  that  a 
company  might  have  justifiable  reasons 
for  raising  its  prices  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  any  elected  ofiQcial  can 
subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  stupid  and  unfair,  or  that  too  much 
disclosure  will  cause  unjust  criticism. 
What  the  House  Republican  position 
really  bolls  down  to  is  that  they  are  not 
against  imjust  criticism  of  large  com- 
panies which  raise  their  prices — they 
are  against  any  criticism  of  these  com- 
panies. 

If  I  were  the  head  of  a  large  company 
I  would  take  a  similar  position.  I  certatoly 
wouldn't  want  the  public  criticizing  my 
company  for  a  price  tocrease,  partclularly 
if  it  was  not  justified.  I  would  want  com- 
plete freedom  and  flexibility  to  raise  my 
prices  regardless  of  whether  the  tocrease 
was  justified  or  not.  And  I  certatoly 
would  not  want  to  make  my  justification 
public  if  it  was  not  required.  It  is  imder- 
standable,  therefore,  why  large  com- 
panies have  lobbied  vigorously  against 
the  Senate  disclosure  provision. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  large  compcmies 
lobbying  against  the  Senate  disclosure 
provlsicm.  This  is  their  right  and  their 
privilege.  I  do  not  even  object  to  the 
House  Republicans  swallowing  the  posi- 
tion of  large  corporations  hook,  line,  and 
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sinker.  After  •Ul.  this  is  where  Repub- 
licans get  their  campaign  money  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  respond  to  Uie  pres- 
sures of  their  large  contributors.  But  I 
do  object  to  the  complete  and  abject  sur- 
render of  their  re^onsibllities  by  the 
House  Republicans.  They  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  who  elected  them 
as  well  as  to  the  corporaticms  who  paid 
for  their  campaigns.  By  acting  as  stooges 
for  the  large  corporations,  by  acting  as 
well-tratoed  puppets  for  their  corporate 
masters,  the  House  Republicans  are  not 
just  making  fools  of  themselves.  They  are 
jeopardizing  the  extension  of  the  price 
and  wage  control  law,  and  thereby 
threatening  the  pocketbook  of  every 
consumer  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  think  the 
crux,  the  key  to  this  matter,  wlU  be  the 
vote  on  the  Hathaway  amendment.  Be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  I  would  like  to  potot 
out  that  many  of  us  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  the  rent  control  pro- 
vision. I  voted  with  Senator  Williams 
to  conference  for  the  rent  control  provi- 
sion. Unfortunately,  the  rent  control  wo- 
vlsion  Is  now  dead.  TTiere  is  no  way  we 
can  salvage  that.  We  know  that;  the 
House  knows  it.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
to  accept  it. 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  to  kill  the 
conference  report  because  it  contains  no 
rent  control  provision.  We  lost  on  that 
issue,  and  we  know  it.  The  issue  Is 
whether  we  should  kill  the  conference 
report  on  these  other  Issues,  which  make 
up  what  I  would  have  to  characterize  as 
a  very  weak  compromise  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
jrieldlng,  and  join  him  to  wholehearted 
support  of  his  remarks  against  the  mo- 
tion now  pendtog  before  tis. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  also  that 
what  we  are  really  voting  on.  agato — 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
probably  say  for  the  third  time  here  on 
the  Senate  floor — Is  the  amendment  I 
presented  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Matoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsto  has  only  3  mtoutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Since  that  is  really 
the  crux  of  the  vote,  let  me  go  over 
agato  to  part  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
this  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  require  any 
of  the  tier  1  corporations  to  reveal  any- 
thing to  the  public  unless  they  go  over 
the  1.5-percent  guideltoe  to  tocreastag 
their  prices. 

Secondly,  if  they  do  go  over  the  gulde- 
Itoes,  the  only  information  they  would 
have  to  reveal  is  that  information  per- 
taintog  to  costs  smd  proflts — prices  as 
well,  but,  of  course,  prices  are  already 
very  well  known  by  the  general  public. 

Although  my  amendment  clearly 
pototed  out  then  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  reveal  any  trade  secrets,  the 
conferees  made  doubly  sure  that  no  one 


would  be  apprehensive  that  trade  secrets 
or  other  confidential  matters  would  be 
revealed  to  the  general  pubhc  by  stating 
that  specifically  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  this  amendment  was 
not  voted  upon  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  It  was  rejected  to  the 
Banktog  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatlves;  but  that  Is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  Very  often  we  have  portions  of 
our  biU  that  have  not  even  been  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  House  has  parts  of  its  bills  that 
have  not  been  considered  at  all  by  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  we  come  to  some 
agreement  on  them,  even  thotigh  thwe 
have  not  been  votes  to  one  or  the  other 
body.  So  this  situation  Is  no  diffn^nt 
than  the  situation  which  we  are  often 
ctMifronted  with,  when  any  conference 
report  is  brought  to  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsto  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  If  we  do  not  vote 
for  this  motion  to  recommit,  this  will 
be  the  end  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  left  only  one  choice.  If  we  vote 
to  agree  to  the  conference  report,  they 
cannot  recommit  It  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WIH  ik»  Senatw 
from  Texas  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Matoe  1  mtoute,  from  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  was  saymg,  If  we  agree  to  accept 
the  conference  report,  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Repreeentaives,  the  House  has 
only  one  choice;  they  cannot  recommit  it 
to  conference,  because  our  conferees. 
through  our  agreetog  to  Uie  conference 
report,  will  have  been  dismissed.  So  there 
will  be  no  conference  for  the  House  to 
recommit  to.  But  if  they  vote  down  the 
conference  report,  that  will  not  be  the 
end  of  ttie  matter,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  said,  the  House 
can  ask  for  a  new  conference  and  ap>- 
potot  new  conferees,  and  we  can  do  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  ample  time  to  do  that.  It  did 
not  t«ike  long  yesterday  afternoon  to  re- 
solve the  matter.  It  took,  I  believe,  only 
an  hour  or  so.  Certainly  if  the  House  re- 
jects the  conference  report  altogether 
and  asks  for  a  new  conference,  I  would 
not  anticipate  more  than  an  hour  or  so  to 
resolve  our  differences  sigato. 

I  think  it  is  tocumbent  upon  us  to  up- 
hold the  position  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  and  I  urge  Senators 
to  reject  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  to 
mind  to  move  to  vote  down  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  the  rent  control 
problem,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  ,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Obviously,  we  are  not  gotog  to  get 
anywhere  with  the  rent  sltuatitm  to  this 
bill.  That  is  regrettable  but  that  so  often 
happens  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  bad  situation — a  very  bad  situa- 
tion— especially  to  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  States 
aroimd  the  big  cities,  which  will  have  to 
get  very  much  worse,  with  a  lack  of  like- 
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llhood  that  the  fairly  rural  minded  legis- 
latures will  take  the  necessary  State  ac- 
tion before  we  can  get  any  Federal  ac- 
ticm.  That  major  contribution  must  be 
added  to  the  already  great  contribution 
that  runaway  rents  are  having  with  re- 
spect to  inflation. 

I  express  great  regret  in  that  situa- 
tion and  I  deplore  what  has  occurred  in 
that  regard,  but  it  is  obvious  to  me,  hav- 
ing talked  with  the  cmif  erees — both  those 
who  are  for  and  those  who  are  against 
the  motion  to  recommit — that  there  is 
not  a  prayer,  really,  rai  the  rent  ques- 
tion, in  this  bill,  considering  the  short 
tether  we  are  on  as  to  a  time  limitation, 
and  the  absolute  inflexibility  of  the  other 
body. 

Everyone  should  be  on  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
I — and  I  know  that  he  will  feel  as  I  do — 
will  continue  the  fight  and  do  our  utmost 
to  get  rent  control  on  another  appropri- 
ate bill.  We  are  by  no  means  abandon- 
ing it,  because  the  Senate  voted  with  us, 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate;  so  that 
the  responsibility  rests  squarely  with  the 
majority  in  the  other  body  which,  on  a 
number  of  votes,  turned  down  any  form 
of  rent  control  notwithstanding  the 
strong  case  made  for  it. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
quite  measure  the  situation  this  way 
when  I  first  heard  about  it  today,  but 
it  seems  to  me  clear,  with  the  overrid- 
ing urgency  the  country  faces  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  and  the  clear  indi- 
cation from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathway)  ,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  that  he  sim- 
ply feels  they  will  not  get  any  further 
with  that  particular  amendment.  So  that 
I  feel  I  have  to  vote  consistently  with 
the  idea  of  finality  with  respect  to  the 
conference  report. 

As  so  often  happens  in  Congress,  we 
have  to  do  what  we  have  to  do,  and  If 
the  other  body  does  not  agree  with  us. 
It  can  do  what  it  thinks  it  should  do, 
as  we  did  on  rents.  We  have  to  face 
our  responsibilities. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  position  he  states 
so  well  Is  that  we  should  not  recommit 
this  conference  report.  We  stand  with 
the  conferees.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  want  to  tell  him  that  his 
position  on  rents  Is  absolutely  soimd. 
There  is  no  other  way  we  can  interpret 
this  kind  of  situation.  It  is  not  only  anti- 
inflationary  in  the  short  run  but  it  will 
be  anti-inflationary  in  the  long  nm.  be- 
cause we  will  be  facing  a  serious  shortage 
in  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
the  next  couple  of  years;  600,000  units 
have  already  been  taken  out  of  the  in- 
ventory. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  continue  the  flght  on  other  leg- 
islation, and  I  will  support  him. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  if  I 
still  have  another  minute  remaining,  that 
the  people  who  are  hit  the  heaviest  are 
the  same  people  who  are  paying  higher 
prices  at  the  food  counters,  at  the  cloth- 
ing counters,  and  for  medical  care,  and  I 
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want  to  give  them  some  hope  of  seeing 
an  end  to  it,  I  would  hopfe  under  govern- 
ment control. 

The  only  way  they  caii  do  It  Is  that  I 
hope  the  President  has  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  phase  m  was  a  great  mistake,  that 
he  should  have  a  phase  tv  which  should 
be  a  phase  n,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to 
get  at  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFHICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nor  York  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  fr^m  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  has  3  minutes  romaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presment,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  nted. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  those  of  us  who  are  ppposed  to  this, 
that  we  are  stooges  for 
tlons. 

I  am  prepared  to  say 
the  free  enterprise  syste^ 
In  the  right  of  business 
free  a  climate  as  possible 
restraints  as  government  should  place  on 
business  in  order  to  preserve  order  in  the 
economy.  I 

I  make  no  apology  for  ihat. 
There  also  Is  big  lab^r  in  this  coun- 
try and  no  one  has  moted  aroimd  here 
to  try  to  tear  down  t^e  wall  of  pro- 
tection that  protects  big!  labor.  Does  that 
suggest  there  may  be  soihe  stooges  in  or- 
ganized labor?  J 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  tHlnk  we  had  bet- 
ter quit  name  calling  aAd  try  to  regard 
each  other  as  being  Intelectually  honest, 
as  being  individuals  whp  follow  our  own 
convictions.  j 

I  note,  with  reference  lo  "Republicans" 
and  "Republican  moneyJ"  that  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  was  pefeated  In  the 
House  Banking  Commitjbee  by  a  vote  of 
better  than  2  to  1,  and  on  the  prevail- 
ing side  of  that  vote  was  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman — ^probably  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  populism  this  country 
has  seen  in  modem  timfs. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  ithat  we  do  not 
try  to  put  a  lot  of  partlstin  nonsense  into 
this,  and  that  we  will  think  in  terms  of 
legislation  as  being  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble, necessitating  preserving  the  author- 
ity and  doing  what  is  necessary  to  get 
that  authority  preserved. 

The  House  prevailed  by  much  greater 
margins  than  the  Senate  position  pre- 
vailed in  the  Senate,  aXid  that  Is  some- 
thing we  have  to  take  into  accoimt. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
reason  for  voting  to  recommit  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  mo^t — perhaps  all — 
Senators  who  will  vote 'that  way.  I  will 
vote  against  the  conference  report  on  the 
wage-price  bill,  not  betause  it  goes  too 
far  but  because  it  does  hot  go  nearly  far 
enough.  I 

It  Is  not  enough  mep-ely  to  empower 
but  not  require  the  President  to  control 
prices.  That  amounts  to  congressional 
approval  of  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
astrous phase  m. 

Phase  m  is  an  economic  f  ailiu-e  and  a 
social  disaster:  I  cannot  vote  for  its  con- 
tinuance, even  by  Inference.  Congress 
must  act  to  halt  the  feicredlble  rise  in 
prices  since  the  President  fails  to  act. 

I  believe  Congress  should  mandate  the 
President  to  institute  price  controls  on 
all  commodities  and  at  once.  Nothing 
less  than  that  can  effectively  halt  the 
steady  upward  spiral  cf  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living.  This  1 1  something  the 
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President  must  do  tf  we  atre  to  halt  In- 
flation, and  Congress  must  Insist  that  he 
do  It.  1^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  |o  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  Ithe  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  caled  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  IVirginla  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the' Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (M".  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inoute),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (1  Ir.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wiish- 
ington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  |md  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  ths.t  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  CaInnon)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  tqat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f  r()m  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoHnncK),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fongi,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooi.dwater).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  S«xbb)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Qcott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  <]Mr.  Statford) 
are  necessarily  absent,     i 

The  Senator  from  lennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from^Iaryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from; Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cwna),  the  Senator  trova  Michigan 
(Mr.  Qriftin),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCJlure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  absent  on 
offlclsd  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

Weicker)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 

from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxnttis)  would  vote 

"yea." 

The  result  was  annoi^ced — yeas  31, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  107  Leg  1 
TEAS — 31 


Aiken  Gumey 

Bentsen  Hansen 

Bible  Helma 

Buckley  HruBka 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jobnston 


Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenict 

Fannin 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


McClellan 
McOee 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Randolpb 
NAYS— 36 

Case 

Cburcb 

Clark 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 


Roth 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


HaakeU 

Hatfield 

Ebithaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 
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Hughes 

MetcaU 

Rlblcoff 

Humphrey 

Mondale 

Schwelker 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Stevenson 

Javtts 

Nelson 

Symington 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Williams 

Ifathlas 

Prooanlra 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Baker 

EasUand 

MoOovem 

Bartlett 

Krvln 

McIntyre 

BeaU 

Pong 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Uom 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Brock 

Oriffln 

Sazbe 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hartke 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

So  the 
jected. 

motion  to  recommit  was  re 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  fn»n  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  cranmunlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  J.  Curran,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OP  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION ACT  OF  1970 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

tAx.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
now  what  the  parliamentary  situation  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  now  Is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  a  clearing  of  the  well  and 
a  little  better  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  and  thus  I  intend  to  keep  the 
floor.  By  the  agreement  worked  out,  this 
was  not  going  to  be  reconsidered  again 
until  Monday,  April  30,  to  see  how  things 
are  progressing  at  that  time.  So  I  am 
prepared  to  hold  the  floor  for  as  long  as 
necessary,  until  we  adjourn  for  the 
Easter  recess. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  address  the 
Chair,  not  to  take  up  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  only  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  precisely  with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  motion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  for  one-half  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  witlidraw  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  if  that  Is  re- 
quired. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  motion  to  pursue  further  the 
conference  report  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  absent  cm  official 
business  later  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  purpose  of  propound- 
ing an  agreement  on  the  procedure  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  We  cannot  proceed  un- 
til we  have  order  In  the  Senate.  Senators 
will  clear  the  aisle  so  that  we  may  have 
order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  yet  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  this 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  may  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  a 
bill  and  conducting  a  colloquy  thereon 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  period  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkuisas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  a  conference  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  my  objec- 
tion. I  reserve  that  right  so  that  I  might 
make  sure  of  the  situation.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  pending  matter  that  we 
just  voted  on  would  not  come  up  again 
in  any  form  this  afternoon  imder  any 
agreement  reached? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  agree- 
ment does  not  envision  that  happening. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if 
he  were  so  dlfposed,  could  move  later  to 
reconsider  that  vote,  or  he  could  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
But  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that  that  Is 
not  anticipated.  The  agreement  as  far  as 
I  have  requested,  which  I  have  Just  sub- 
mitted, does  not  anticipate  that  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  anticipate  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  doing  that.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  else  could  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Anyone  can 
call  up  a  conference  report.  I  know  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  protect  him  against  that.  The 
Senator  will  be  consulted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  all  have  a  great 
interest  In  this  conference  report.  It  is 
so  fundamental  to  our  economy  with  re- 
spect to  wages  and  prices  all  over  the 
country.  By  delaying  this  matter  until 
April  30  we  are  flirting  with  disaster.  Any 
one  Senator  could  kill  all  wages  and 
prices,  and  that  would  Include  meat, 
wages,  and  health.  I  think  the  country 
would  be  better  served  if  we  could  act 
on  this  matter  now.  We  Just  had  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  31-to-35.  It  was  close  but 
the  vote  was  clear.  I  hope  we  wUl  be  able 
to  send  this  to  the  House  and  let  them 
act  on  it.  Then  we  would  be  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  act  on  April  30  without 
the  threat  of  having  no  apparatus  at  all. 
In  Just  one  day  prices  could  go  up  and 
they  would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  roll 
back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  my  position  known. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  like  more  than 
that.  We  have  had  a  measure  pending 
here  for  a  great  many  days  about  which 
some  of  us  feel  strongly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  could  have  disposed 
of  that  measure  long  ago  if  It  had  not 
been  for  those  who  were  Interested  in 
seeing  that  it  not  come  to  a  vote.  We  have 
ordered  cloture  on  it  for  Monday, 
April  30.  For  that  reason  I  trust  our  col- 
leagues will  understand  the  action  here. 
I  shall  not  yield  the  floor  or  permit  in  any 
way  any  moving  along  of  the  measure 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  question 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
only  by  agreement  already  made  that  it 
came  up  in  this  form  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  as  far  as  we  are 
going. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  understand 
how  action  on  the  price  control  bill, 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  economy, 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  voter 
registration  bill  which  is  now  {lending. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  Senator  has  been 
aroimd  here  a  long  time,  and  If  It  Is 
that  urgent  there  might  be  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  in  talking  about 
it.  We  are  Interested  in  votes.  We  want 
an  up  and  down  vote.  If  this  ran  out 
Monday  night,  let  those  who  have  de- 
layed the  debate  through  an  unwilling- 
ness to  vote  up  and  down  on  the  voter 
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registration  bill  becur  that  burden.  We 
have  been  ready  to  vote  since  the  second 
day  the  matter  was  Introduced  before  vb. 

Mr.  PROXMIRi:.  May  I  say  I  enthu- 
siastlcaUy  support  that  bill.  I  think  It  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  certainly  in  the  public 
Interest  in  every  way.  But  I  do  hope  that 
action  will  not  result  in  what  could  be 
serious  economic  problems. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  waited  so  long; 
why  take  this  out  of  McGee's  hide? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  is  the  Senator  re- 
serving his  objection  to? 

Mr.  CASE.  To  the  acting  majority 
leader's  request.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  if  he  would  consider — 
and  if  I  may  have  his  attention,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  a  very 
well  taken  point — yielding  the  floor, 
which  he  so  amply  holds,  for  a  motion  to 
return  this  matter  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  the  conferees  to  insist  on 
the  Senate  bill?  That  will  define  precisely 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  think  It  might  result  in  the  right 
kind  of  legislation.  That  would  not  sat- 
isfy those  people  who  do  not  want  any 
controls.  It  would  not  satisfy  those  who 
want  complete  discretion  In  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  take  the  Senate's  view. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  we  can  frame  that  re- 
quest in  ways  that  will  not  permit  any 
other  kind  of  maneuvering,  I  am  a  rea- 
sonable man,  as  long  as  it  does  not  be- 
come the  pending  business  for  passage 
by  the  Senate,  but  goes  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  instructions,  as  the 
Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  would  be  imder  an  even 
more  precise  wording  than  before  and 
would  result  in  useful  benefits.  I  would 
be  prepared  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  we  not  have 
a  limitation  (Hi  the  debate? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  why  I  sug- 
gest that  is  if  this  debate  lingers  and 
lingers — we  have  less  than  70  now — if  we 
take  a  vote  by  5  o'clock,  with  the  exodus 
which  has  taken  place  and  which  Is  an- 
ticipated, I  am  afraid  the  tables  will  be 
reversed  by  5  o'clock.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything,  let  us  do  it  with  a  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  before  I  could  agree  on  any  proposal, 
if  it  could  be  worked  out  as  an  agree- 
ment, I  would  require  a  very  severe  limit 
on  time,  say  10  minutes  on  a  side.  We  had 
15  minutes  on  a  side  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  we  discussed  it.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  made  a  good 
point.  That  would  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  I  would  be  prepared 
to  yield  for  a  proposal  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Both  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  led  the  flght  for  rent  con- 
trols. The  provision  in  the  bill  was  com- 
pletely fair  and  Just.  We  fought  hard 
for  it  In  conference.  We  could  not  get  it. 
I  would  do  all  I  could  to  dissuade  the 
House  from  its  position,  but  in  all  hon- 
esty I  would  have  to  tell  the  Senator  that 
this  would  be  a  formula  for  a  deadlock. 
I  believe  in  standing  by  the  Senate's  po- 
sition, but  we  were  fairly  and  squarely 


defeated  by  the  House  |n  this  particular 
provision. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  not 
correct  in  my  xmderstatiding  that  when 
the  conference  met  there  was  a  majority 
from  the  House,  ammig  the  House  Mem- 
bers, in  support  of  the  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  the  Senate  in  the  bill, 
and  that  that  majority  [was  broken  when 
one  of  the  Members  had  to  leave,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  was 
not  allowed  to  vote  hli  proxy  in  favor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  correct,  i 

Mr.  CASE.  So,  I  do  think  there  is  at 
least  a  potential  number  of  House  Mem- 
bers ready  to  accept  th^  Senate  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  [will  support  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer^y.  The  dlflQculty 
is  that  we  were  imabie  to  persuade  the 
Members  of  the  House  jto  accept  a  com- 
promise on  rent  control.  If  we  want  rent 
control  in,  we  will  be  in  a  worse  position. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  that  H4use  Member  had 
been  there,  we  would  |iave  had  accept- 
ance of  the  report. 

Mr.  PR03tMIRE.  Thit  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  So  it  doef  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  engaging  Inia  work  of  futility, 
certainly  no  worse  th»n  if  we  did  not 
try.  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  under- 
stands the  situation  thoroughly.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  if  vre  go  back  imder 
these  circimistances,  we  will  have  a 
deadlock;  but  I  think  vte  should  go  back. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  perhaps  knows 
more  than  I  do.  I  do  npt  know  whether 
we  would  get  more  Men^bers  of  the  House 
delegation  on  our  sideJ  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  the  try.  j 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  f a4t  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  we  send  it  back  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  insist  i  on  the  Senate 
amendment,  then  it  is  Really  going  to  be 
dead,  because  the  House  voted  down  rent 
control  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  come  back  to  conference 
and  recede  from  the  Senate  position, 
which  they  might  do,  because  of  the  way 
the  House  conferees ,  are  stacked  in 
opposition  to  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives. A  majority  of  the  House  conferees 
represented  the  minority  position  In  the 
House.  That  is  why  tlKy  did  not  recede 
from  the  Senate  position. 

When  they  get  to  [the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  we  have  |put  rent  control 
back  in  it,  and  do  not  recede  on  smythlng 
else  than  rent  control— and  there  is 
voluntary  rent  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  President — the  question  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  on  Aprtt  30. 

The  Senator  fronJ  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spahkman)  told  us  ti  recommit.  The 
chairman's  motion  wai  to  kill  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Aat  of  1971.  I  think 
that  if  we  send  it  back  to  conference 
with  instructions  not  to  yield  on  the 
Senate  provisions,  w(  are  made  even 
more  rigid.  That  wi  I  compound  the 
problem,  and  we  will  lot  have  controls 
after  midnight  April  ;  0. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  woud  say  that  the 
responsibility  and  the  lack  of  respon- 
sibility would  be  very  <  lear.  The  position 
of  the  House  conferees  in  resisting  the 
House  is  not  unlike  the  position  of  Senate 
conferees  on  a  Senate  '  rote,  although  the 
majority,  perhaps,  is  r  ot  so  great  in  the 
Senate,  because  the  I  enate  voted  very 
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clearly  for  rent  control, 
has  backed  away. 

I  imderstand  the  whole  situation.  I  am 
not  making  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  raised  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
make  the  motion  myself  to  bring  up  the 
conference  report  again,  if  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  permit  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  mstke  that 
possible.  J 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  the  request, 
but  I  think  I  will  object  imtll  we  can 
work  out  a  imanimous-tconsent  agree- 
ment, which  means,  as  1  understand  it, 
that  I  will  still  have  theffloor  subject  to 
working  out  an  agreeal^le  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  So 
majority  whip  for  the 
ing  out  a  procedure, 
standing  that  there  will 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5 
here  is  the  situation  tl 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClehan),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
has  been  waiting  patiently  all  day.  He 
spoke  to  me  early  this  morning  and  re- 
quested that  he  be  recognized  soon  after 
the  vote  which  occurred  at  12  o'clock  for 
the  purpose  of  introduolng  a  bill  and 
having  a  colloquy  for  1)5  minutes. 

Last  evening.  I  did  no|  know  that  the 
urgent  supplemental  coherence  report 
would  be  ready  today,  because  I  was  told 
that  the  House  would  not  even  meet  in 
conference  to  consider  the  matter.  How- 
ever, we  now  have  the  conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  also  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  is  a  privileged  matter. 

The  request  was  made  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be 
recognized  immediately]  following  the 
vote  at  12  o'clock.  He  could  hold  the  floor 
all  afternoon  If  he  feels  disposed  to  do 
so.  He  wants  to  protect  himself  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  rights  bill,  for  his 
own  reasons,  which  he  does  not  have 
to  explain.  However,  as  I  say,  he  can 
hold  the  floor  all  aftempon  if  he  wants 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
consent  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  bill  and  having  a  col- 
loquy and  that  he  then  b^  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  up  rthe  urgent  sup- 
plemental conference  report,  keeping  in 
mind  that  that  involves  veterans'  read- 
justment benefits  withi  a  deadline  of 
April  25^with  the  Soiate  out  imtil 
April  30 — and  that  it  also  involves  the 
funds  for  subsidies  for  (feeder  airlines, 
which  were  exhausted  on  March  15.  It 
is  a  very  urgent  supplemental  conference 
report. 

If  we  cannot  get  cons(  nt  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan to  call  up  that  matter  with  lim- 
ited time  thereon,  we  miy  be  here  imtil 
midnight. 

Moreover,  we  have  th«  matter  involv- 
ing the  economic  stabl  ization  confer- 
ence report.  All  of  us  iiave  heard  the 
debate  on  that  as  to  vhat  we  are  up 
against. 

I  would  hope,  therefor !,  that  we  could 
reach  an  agreement  wheteby  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  could  be  recog- 
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nlzed  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  & 
bill  and  calling  up  his  conference  report 
with  a  time  limitation  thereon. 

As  the  distingwshed  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  has  pointed 
out,  we  do  not  have  very  much  longer 
today  if  we  hope  to  have  a  quorum 
present. 

If  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  t^e 
wgent  supplemental  conference  report 
and  If  there  is  a  way  to  work  out  some- 
thing on  the  other  matter  involving  the 
economic  stabilization  conference  re- 
port— and  there  may  not  be  any,  but  I 
am  hoping  that  we  can  at  least  get  an 
agreement  to  take  up  the  lu'gent  supple- 
mental conference  report  today — the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  then  re- 
sume the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
could  be  arranged,  would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  willing  to  bring  up  his 
conference  report  first  and  then  speak 
on  the  Introduction  of  his  bill  after  the 
conference  report  is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report  at  any  time.  However,  I  want 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  bill.  It  is 
a  bill  in  which  many  Senators  are  in- 
terested. There  are  15  or  20  cosponsors 
of  the  bill.  It  is  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  There  are  others  who 
wanted  to  make  remarks  but  have  sub- 
mitted their  remarks  at  the  desk. 

I  hope  to  get  the  bill  introduced 
promptly.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  today.  It  will  only 
take  5  or  10  minutes.  However,  I  asked 
for  15  minutes  so  that  if  anyone  else 
wanted  to  make  some  brief  remarks,  they 
would  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

I  would  then  intend  to  go  right  on  to 
the  conference  report.  As  far  as  I  am 
concemed.  I  do  not  want  1  minute's  time 
on  that  report.  I  can  waive  all  time  If 
others  can.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  any- 
thing. I  have  been  patiently  waiting  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  anything 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  brings  up  is 
very  important  regardless  of  what  it  Is. 

My  information  was  that  the  budget 
matter  might  provoke  some  discussion. 
Therefore,  because  the  other  matter  was 
a  privileged  matter,  I  wondered  if  it  could 
not  be  brought  up  first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  could  be  brought 
up  first.  However,  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled 
to  Introduce  a  bill  of  this  Importance 
from  the  joint  committee  which  the  Sen- 
ate created.  I  feel  it  is  very  important. 

I  hate  to  be  deprived  here  from  mak- 
ing a  brief  statement.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  holding 
the  fioor  this  afternoon  if  that  is  what  he 
wants  to  do.  However,  some  other  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  have  been  very  patiently  waiting. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that,  as  he 
knows,  we  worked  out  eui  agreement  so 
that  he  could  expedite  this  matter  long, 
long  ago.  And  it  has  been  delayed  by 
other  matters  beyond  our  control  and 
superseding  our  agreement.  Perhaps  It 


would  be  easier  if  a  separate  agreement 
could  be  made  to  dispose  of  this  matter 
and  then  proceed  to  the  next  one  in 
order  to  protect  the  matter  in  which  I  am 
interested.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  intend  to  hold  the  floor  all 
afternoon  and  into  the  night  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  today  has  not  yet 
been  finally  passed.  The  Senate  might 
want  to  consider  that. 

trNAmMOTTS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent if  I  may  at  this  time,  that  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN)  be  recognized  at  this  time 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the 
piu-pose  of  introducing  a  bill,  that  he  be 
in  control  of  that  time  and  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order,  notwithstanding 
the  Pastore  rule  of  germaness,  and  that 
Immediately  thereafter  he  be  recognized 
to  call  up  a  conference  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  conference  report  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  in  response  to  that  re- 
quest, I  do  not  want  to  consent  to  a  time 
limitation  agreement  on  the  conference 
report  at  this  time.  I  may  agree  to  a 
vote  shortly  on  the  conference  report. 
However,  I  am  disturbed  about  the  con- 
ference report.  The  only  amendments 
adopted  by  rollcall  votes  were  drc^ped 
like  hot  cakes  in  the  conference.  And  the 
only  amendment  that  was  accepted  was 
the  one  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  a 
voice  vote. 

I  do  not  fe^  tiiat  the  conferees  did 
what  it  was  hoped  they  would  do.  One 
would  expect  that  the  conferees  would 
at  least  split  the  difference. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  at  stake  here 
Is  the  right  of  the  presidium,  which  is 
the  way  I  refer  to  it,  to  take  the  thoughts 
of  the  authorizing  committee  smd  change 
them  aroimd.  And  this  was  done  by  a 
quick  voice  vote  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
House.  The  .Senate  now  is  being  asked 
to  agree  abjectly  to  that  action. 

Someone  ought  to  flght  this.  If,  after 
having  a  colloquy,  I  am  reascxiably  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  greater  fight 
for  the  appropriations  in  the  future,  I 
might  well  agree  to  a  rapid  vote.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  do  so  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  can  appreciate  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  able  Senator  aa.  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN)  be  recognized  now  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to  speak  out  of 
order,  notwithstanding  the  germaneness 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time 
he  be  recognized  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental, with  the  understanding  that  on 
the  disposition  of  that  conference  report, 
if  it  is  disposed  of  today,  the  distin- 
guished from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be 
recognized  again,  and  if  it  Is  not  dis- 
posed of  today  ,that  upon  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  continue 
its  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 


port and  that  upon  its  disposition,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  be 
recognized  again. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  may  because  of 
the  continuation  request  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  pending  bill  today.  I  would 
agree  to  any  Incentive  that  could  be 
worked  out  if  the  biU  is  disposed  of  to- 
day. However,  otherwise  I  cannot  agree 
to  its  becoming  the  pending  business  on 
Monday.  We  already  have  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  and  an  order  in  terms 
of  a  vote  on  Monday  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, and  the  status  of  that  is  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  that, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  have  the 
floor. 

That  is  the  present  status.  So  I  could 
not  go  beyond  the  termination  of  busi- 
ness today  on  this  agreement,  and  on 
those  terms  I  think  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject. If  the  majority  whip  would  like  to 
rephrase  the  prosposal,  or  request  to 
include  within  it  the  context  of  being 
finished  today,  and  get  an  agreement 
from  the  parties  on  the  supplemental, 
would  be  willing  to  ccxisider  that  by  way 
of  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sorry;  I  was  distracted  temporarily, 
and  did  not  imderstand  sdl  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming could  not  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  not  leave  him 
in  control  of  the  floor  when  we  reconvene 
on  Monday,  following  the  cloture  vote, 
which  will  be  the  immediate  pending 
business,  as  I  imderstand  it.  Is  that  the 
understanding  of  the  ParUamentarian? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
hour  would  be  devoted  to  cloture. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  a  night  or  two  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  have  the  floor;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  it  is  that  interruption 
the  Senator  is  now  proposing  that  I  could 
not  agree  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  he  would  not 
be  displaced. 

I  have  in  mind,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
complete  action  on  this  conference  re- 
port today,  that  we  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Oh,  tomorrow?  So  that  is 
the  club. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Iliough  I 
fully  contemplate  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attendants  in 
the  galleries  will  see  that  order  la 
maintained  there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  that  explanation, 
then,  I  can  agree  to  whatever  arrange- 
ment the  majority  whip  can  work  out,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  spill  over  into  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  fully  protect  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  The  problem  here  is  that  if  we 
came  in  tomorrow,  the  vote  on  cloture 
would  also  occur  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  could  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  I  would 
not  want  the  Senator  caught  in  a  bind, 
and  I  would  hope  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  clotiu"e  vote  not  occur  until 
April  30  when  we  return,  but  I  want  all 
Senators  to  know  what  we  are  getting 
into  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  separate  the 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  now  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to  introduce 
a  bill  and  conduct  a  colloquy  thereon,  if 
any,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  again  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  want  to  state  that  I  will  object 
to  any  time  limitation  should  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  economic  stabilization  con- 
ference report  be  offered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Just  further  to  preserve  the 
situation,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  this 
carries  no  implication  that  the  Senator 
may  not  yield  for  the  purpose  we  talked 
about? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  McClellan 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  1641,  the  Budget  Control  Act  of 
1973,  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGez)  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  pending,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majority  whip  what 
the  next  procedure  will  be.  If  he  Is  to  ex- 
pedite the  matters  at  hand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Senators  are  confronted,  as  I  say,  with 
several  most  puzzling  and  complex  enig- 
mas that  need  attention  before  adjoiun- 
ment  today,  one  of  which  is  that  we  have 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
conference  report;  another  is  that  we 
have  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  which 
needs  to  be  acted  upon  today;  another  is 
that  we  have  the  emergency  rice  bill;  we 
have  the  Older  Americans  Act;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  economic  stabilization 
conference  report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  say  nothing  of  the  latter. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas now  be  recognized  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  resolution,  with  the 
understanding  that  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  be  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
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trolled  by  the  distinguislfcd  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClelun)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frort  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  with  the  furffiier  proviso  that 
if  the  conference  report  is  not  disposed 
of  within  the  hour,  the  conference  re- 
port be  set  aside. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  obje  ;t,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  bring  it  up  if  we  ire  not  going  to 
vote  on  it  and  not  going  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY!  !,D.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  would  be  dispose!  of. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
blame  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who 
has  been  very  kind  and  square  on  this 
whole  issue.  I  cannot  giv  s  my  assurance, 
because  it  would  depend  in  part,  on  the 
vigor  with  which  one  re(  eived  assurance 
from  the  rest  of  the  con  erees  that  they 
would  bleed  and  sweat  to  try  to  get  funds 
for  the  basic  grant  progr  im.  So  far,  I  see 
no  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  or  ly  see  one  other 
conferee  on  the  floor  besides  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  stay  here  anotlKr  2  or  3  hours 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  cannot  giv  j  a  commitment 
that  we  are  going  to  rea  ch  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ws  are  going  to 
have  an  hour's  deljate  on  it.  Are  we  going 
to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
course  of  the  debate.  M:  present  Inten- 
tion would  be  to  try  to)  convince  those 
who  were  in  the  conference  yesterday 
that  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
translate  the  wishes  of  Congress  into  the 
actions  through  appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  M'.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  :CER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  conference 
report  is  taken  up,  made  the  pending 
business,  and  we  agree  o  a  an  hour's  de- 
bate, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  or 
otherwise,  what  Is  the  next  procedure 
following  the  explratioi.  of  that  time 
limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  C  FPICER.  The 
question  would  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  time  for  debate 
having  expired,  would  n  )t  a  vote  occiu-. 
or  a  motion  to  recommit?  Would  there 
not  have  to  be  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CEi;.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginlj  made  a  slight 
modification  In  the  una  ilmous-consent 
request  which  would  iiiply  that  that 
might  not  be  the  sltuati<  n,  as  the  Chair 
imderstands  it.  ( 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wl»t  is  the  alter- 
native, then,  if  we  do  »ot  vote  on  It? 
I  would  like  to  know  b<fore  I  agree  to 
this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI 
may  I  respond? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFicER.  The  Sen- 
ator may.  , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  3.  1  know  that 
the  distingiiished  Senato| 

has  sat  here  patiently  all 

the  responsibility  of  tryfcng  to  get  this 
urgent  supplemental  coi  if  erence  report 
adopted.  He  wants  to  get  it  adopted,  and 
I  want  him  to  get  it  adoqted. 

At  the  same  time,  we 


Mr.  Presideit. 


sldent  viewpoints  here  at  the  moment. 
My  function,  as  I  see  it,  is  o  try  to  And  a 
way  to  get  this  conference  i  eport  adopted 
today,  if  we  can,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  can. 

My  request  would  proviJe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  conference  report  were 

not  adopted  at  the  close  bf  the  hoiu- 

I  say  "adopted" — the  con  erence  report 
would  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  ER.  That  was 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  liave  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  no\( ,  and  I  object 
to  it.  I  do  not  like  this  kinc  of  procedure. 
If  we  are  going  to  take  it  up,  let  us  dis- 
pose of  it.  If  we  are  not  gc  ing  to  dispose 
of  it,  let  us  not  waste  our  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  sympathize 
with  the  position  that  has  aeen  stated  by 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  do  not 
disagree  with  that  viewpoi  :it  at  all.  I  am 
just  trying  to  work  a  wiiy  out  of  our 
predicament  here  which  \rill  accommo- 
date both  the  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rho  ie  Island  (Mr 
Pell). 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  I  do  i  ot  know  what 
it  takes  to  give  somebody  assurance.  I 
am  ready  to  give  the  Sens  tor  assurance 
that  I  tried  to  get  hi;;  amendment 
adopted,  but  I  cannot  go  )eyond  that.  I 
am  not  the  whole  confere  ice.  A  motion 
was  made  to  dispose  of  it,  and  that  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRIi.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rho  de  Island  had 
privately  expressed  the  ho  pe  to  me  that 
during  such  a  colloquy  on  1  he  conference 
report  he  might  be  satisfied  by  the  re- 
sponses he  would  get  f  ror  i  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  l^AcmreoN) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  dc  not  see  Mr. 
Magnuson  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE .  I  think  Mr. 
MAGNtrsoN  will  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdra  w  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI::er.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yl^d  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senat 
ylelf"  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  A  parliame 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  I  under:*and  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  a  conference  report  Is  a 
privileged  matter.  What  hafe  happened  to 
that  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI( 
ator  is  correct,  but  the 

Wyoming  is  holding  the  .    .., 

motion  cannot  be  made  wifhout  his  con- 
sent In  this  instance. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  is 
matter.  The  veterans  wl 
money,  and  something  ht 
I  imderstand  that  we  wl 
quorimi  by  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  I  "resident,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mc(rLELiLAN.  If  we  <  lo  not  get  this 
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conference  report  adopted. 


wants  me  to 

tary  Inquiry. 
..  The  Sen- 


l.  The  Sen- 
Senator  from 
or,  and  that 


very  urgent 
nm  out  of 
to  be  done, 
not  have  a 
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we  are  letting 


lave  many  dis-    money  for  veterans  rim  oiit  before  the 


Senate  returns  from  adjournment.  We 
are  letting  money  nm  out  to  pay  the 
feeder  lines.  Also,  I  believe  there  would 
be  some  expirations  tmder  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
if  the  conference  report  is  not  adopted. 

There  are  three  areas — ^to  students,  to 
veterans,  and  to  carry  on  feeder  lines  In 
aviation.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  want 
to  let  them  drop. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  this  matter 
for  an  hour  and  then  do  nothing.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  When  we  are 
ready  to  act  on  it,  I  am  ready  to  work 
and  to  debate;  but  I  do  not  want  to  agree 
to  something  that  Is  not  going  to  be 
effective. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  conference  report; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  for  debate 
thereon  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Feu.)  ;  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
conference  report,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  be  again  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PEUi.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1938 

Vtc.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Bfr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  6883,  the  emergency 
rice  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  HJ%.  6883. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6883)  to  amend  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Adj\iBtment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
rtce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  twice, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice;  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  \manImou8  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  this 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Htiddleston)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  or  his  designee;  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  again  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  "Ilie  Chah:  hears  ntme,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  convraiience  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  to  re- 
vise his  request  to  specifically  identify 
the  staff  members  he  wants  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  will  identify  them. 

REQUEST   FOH  IXOOB  PUVILK8E 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  be  permitted  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1572  and  H.R.  6883;  Messrs.  Harker 
T.  Stanton,  Michael  R.  McLeod,  Henry 
J.  Casso,  Forest  W.  Reece,  James  W.  Gilt- 
mler,  James  E.  Thornton,  John  A.  Baker, 
William  A.  Taggart,  Cotys  M.  Mouser, 
and  Jsunes  M.  Kendall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  would  permit  rice  growers  who 
are  unable  to  plant  part  or  all  of  their 
farm  acreage  allotments  in  1973  because 
of  flood  or  other  natural  disaster  to 
transfer  their  allotments  to  other  farms 
in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  county  on 
which  they  will  have  an  interest.  Any 
allotment  transferred  will  be  considered 
to  have  been  grown  on  the  farm  from 
which  transferred  for  the  purposes  of 
history  credits  and  eligibility  for  future 
allotments  as  an  old  farm. 

This  bill  would  provide  such  transfer 
authority  for  1973  only.  It  would  give 
rice  producers  the  same  privileges  which 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  producers 
have  imder  permanent  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  today  ordered  S.  1551  reported 
with  amendments  conforming  it  extictly 
with  H.R.  6883.  The  amendments  struck 
out  references  to  peanuts  In  that  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Indi- 
cated Its  support  of  this  legislation  by 
letter  to  Senator  Talmasge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu^  favoring  enactment  of  S. 
1551  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMEhrr  OF  AGRICXTI.TtrXK. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaogx. 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  US.  Senate. 

DxAS  Ms.  Chatbmaw:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  8.  1561,  a  bill 
to  provide  relief  to  farmers  who  grow  rice  or 
pe«uiuts  In  areas  declared  to  be  disasters  for 
the  1973  crop  year. 

This  £>epartment  recommends  that  this 
bill  be  passed. 

Flood  conditions  this  year  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  are  making  It  impossible  for 
farmers  to  grow  rice  and  peanuts  on  their 
farm  acreage  allotments.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tuire  to  permit  the  transfer  of  rice  and  pea- 
nut allotments,  for  1973  only,  from  farms 


where  beeatise  of  a  natural  disaster  the  crop 
cannot  be  planted  or  replanted,  to  another 
farm  In  the  same  or  an  adjoming  county  in 
which  the  grower  has  an  interest.  To  provide 
this  authority,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
section  353  and  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  sec- 
tion 358.  The  bill  provides  safeguards  to  pre- 
serve production  history  on  farms  from 
which  acreages  are  transferred. 

The  production  of  rice  frcnn  acreages  af- 
fected by  the  floods  is  needed  to  meet  ap- 
parent demands  for  rice  during  the  1973-74 
marlcetlng  year.  An  increase  of  10  percent  m 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1973, 
above  the  1972  acreage  was  announced  by 
the  Department  on  December  29,  1972.  Thiis, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  assure  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  rice  as  well  as  pro- 
vide relief  for  farmers  adversely  affected  by 
natural  disasters. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  B.  16S1 
would  result  In  nominal  adminlstrmtlve  costs 
at  the  county  level. 

The  Office  of  Matutgement  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  pro|>06ed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

J.  PHn.  Caupbkll, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  one  word,  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  give  ricegrowers  the  opportu- 
nity to  plant  their  crops  which  they  could 
not  plant  because  of  weather  conditions 
which  existed  through  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  frcsn  Vermont  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  the  time.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  on  the  bill  now  pending.  All  I  am 
going  to  say  is  that  I  think  that  we  are 
doing  some  pretty  sloppy  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

Conference  report  are  acted  upon,  bills 
are  brought  up  that  are  not  printed ;  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  voting  on  im- 
til  somebody  tells  us  when  we  come  to 
the  Chsunber.  We  should  stop  legislating 
imtil  these  matters  are  printed  so  that 
we  will  know  what  they  mean. 

Does  anyone  wish  me  to  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  reserve  only  10 
seconds  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  as  to  the  reason  for  moving  in 
this  manner.  The  planting  season  is  upon 
us. 

Mr  AIKEN  Yes 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  This  legislation  te 
necessary  so  that  these  farmers  can  plani 
their  crops. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  rising  to  oppose 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
simply  wanted  to  comment  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  been  doing  business 
lately. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  legislation  when  it  comes  in. 
There  has  just  been  handed  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Depiutment  of 
Agriculture  addressed  to  the  chairmcm  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, in  which  the  Department  recom- 
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mends  that  the*  biU  be  passed.  If  this  is 
the  bill  they  refer  to,  let  us  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yidd  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  ATK-BTM  I  jrleld  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  la 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6883)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tiifi  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  assistsmt  majority  leader 
tell  us  the  situation  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1572, 
the  emergency  feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  8.  1572,  with  the  proviso 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that 
bill  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on  a  side, 
and  with  a  further  proviso  that  upon  dis- 
position of  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  may  again  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  needS  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desires  some  time  to  speak 
on  the  bill  also. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  modify  the  request  to  provide  for  15 
minutes  on  each  side,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  shall  have  5  minutes,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Javtts  made  at 
this  point  on  the  Introduction  of  S.  1643, 
S.  1644,  and  S.  1645,  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  and  S.  1642,  to 
establish  a  commission  for  reform  of  the 
Income  tax  laws,  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD  imder  Statements  on  Introduced  BUls 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


FEED  GRAIN  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-ccMisent  agreement, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  8. 1572,  which  the  clerk  will 
sUte  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (S.  1572)  by  tiUe.  as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  provide  equity  In  the  feed  grain 
set  aalde  program  by  aUowlng  partlctpauta  la 
Plan  B  to  switch  to  Plan  A. 


The  Senate  proceeded]  to  consider  the 
bm. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRB>.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.jAiKKN)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  ■x>m  Iowa  (Mr. 
CXark).  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  great  inequities  creiited  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's action  of  Maach  26,  1973,  in 
which  rules  for  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program  were  clianged.  Senator 
Httmphrbt  and  I  yesterday  introduced  a 
measure  which  would  help  to  bring  aliout 
a  more  equitable  solution. 

As  a  result  of  the  Depirtinent  of  Agri- 
culture's action,  those  firmers  who  had 
signed  up  imder  option  A  of  the  feed 
grain  program  improve*!  their  relative 
position  with  those  who  signed  up  under 
option  B  by  two  and  one-half  times. 
Their  set-aside  acres  ware  lowered  from 
25  percent  of  their  feed  grain  base  to 
10  percent  of  their  base  while  option  B 
participants  gained  no  advantages. 

Senator  Dole  has  Jo  ned  with  us  In 
this  measure  (S.  1572)  ind  the  bill  was 
reported  without  oppoi  ition  from  the 
members  of  the  Senite  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Briefly  put,  our  bill  v  ould  assure  op- 
tion B  participants  tie  same  parity 
guarantees  which  optl<x  i  A  participants 
now  enjoy. 

The  bill  was  printed  In  the  Record 
yesterday,  along  with  ai  detailed  expla- 
nation from  both  Senator  Humphrey 
and  myself  for  other  Sei  lator's  consider- 
ation. 

Planting  will  comme  ace  as  soon  as 
weather  permits,  so  pas  ;age  of  this  leg- 
islation is  needed  iinme(  lately  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  movi  i  the  passage  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Prej  Ident.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kai  sas  (Mr.  Dole) 
such  time  as  he  may  desl  re. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presid  mt,  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  made  by  t  le  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  bill  we  are  consi  lerlng  today  re- 
quires Immediate  action.  It  deals  with 
the  provisions  of  the  fe«  cl  grain  program 
and  farmers  In  some  a-eas  are  already 
planting  these  crops. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  introduced 
S.  1572,  its  purpose  is  to  correct  an  in- 
eqiiity  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the 
program  10  days  after  the  deadline  for 
signup  for  participation. 

The  change  effectivel; '  eliminated  any 
choice  to  those  farmers  who  had  already 
elected  option  B  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  pr<  tximlty  of  plant- 
ing time  it  Is  urgent  tlat  this  inequity 
be  corrected  immediately. 

In  our  Agriculture  (jommittee  meet- 
ing this  morning  we  worked  out  a  com- 
promise utilizing  the  bfll  introduced  by 
Senator  Clark  Tuesday,  April  17,  S.  1631, 
which  will  not  reopen  the  signup  period, 
but  assure  farmers  wb  a  signed  \xp  for 
option  B  equity  In  tlu 
will  receive  under  Uie 
gnuL 
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payments  they 
feed  grraln  pro- 


The  bill  as  reported  is  needed.  It  is 
equitable  to  the  farmers  and.  if  projected 
marlcets  prices  c<»ittoue  stabilized  at  the 
levels  of  the  present,  will  not  require  any 
additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  \u-ge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  legislation.  ; 

I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
well  expressed  the  Inequity  we  hope  to 
correct  with  this  measure,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  De- 
partment's poUcy  after  the  sign-up  dead- 
line, which  to  me  does  an  injustice  to 
ttiose  who  were  operating  under  one  op- 
tion rather  than  the  other.  I  believe  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senite  committee 
this  morning  deserves  not  only  prompt 
consideration  but  prompt  [action  by  this 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OHPICER.  Who 
yields  time?  | 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  1 1  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  jthe  bill,  and  I 
make  no  prediction  as  t)  its  ultimate 
fate.  I  yield  back  the  reiialnder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pref  ident.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  lamendment. 

The  assistant  legialativei  clerk  read  the 
committee  amendment.  Which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 


le  Agricultural 

ctlon  BOl  of  the 

lended  by  add- 

paragraph  as 


That  section   105(b)    of 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  i 
Agrlctiltural  Act  of  1970.  Is  i 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  n^ 
follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any]  other  provision 
of  law,  the  pajrn^nt  rate 
ducers  participating  in  the  1 1873  feed  grain 
program  under  the  so-called  option  B  part  of 
the  program  (for  partial  compllanoe)  shall 
be  increased  to  such  rate  ae,  togetlier  with 
the  national  average  m&rkert  price  received 
by  farmers  for  com  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  ywr  for  the  crop, 
the  Secretary  determines  Will  be  equal  to 
(A)  $1.34  per  biubel,  or  (B|  70  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  con)  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  y^ar,  whlcherer  Is 
the  greater.  The  payment  rates  for  grain 
sorghums  and  barley  shall  be  such  rates, 
respectively,  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  com. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  available  on 
60  per  centum  of  the  feed  gi  ain  base  for  the 
farm  as  provided  in  paragrnph  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  such  section 
105(b)(1)  Is  repealed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPI<  JER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  he  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr, 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  S.  1572. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  eliminate 
all  the  inequities  between  feed  grain 
farmers  whether  they  have  selected  op- 
tion (B)  or  (A)  as  feed  grain  coopera- 
tors.  The  language  of  this  bill  is  identical 
to  the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Clark  and  myself.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
measure,  carrying  the  Senate  calendar 
number  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole  of  Kansas.  This  legislation,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  ^111  give  equal 
and  fair  treatment  to 
farmers  who  are  cooperators  within  the 
structure  of  the  feed  gra  n  program. 


President,   I 
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I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Clakk.  on  his 
leadership.  I  was  proud  and  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  him  In  designing  and 
passing  this  legislation.  This  bin.  If 
passed  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  mean  additional  income 
to  the  family  farmer  and  additional  sup- 
plies of  much  needed  feed  grains  for  the 
American  consumer  and  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  relating  to  payments  to  pro- 
ducers for  participation  In  the  1973  feed 
grain  program." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  rote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  under  the  previous 
order.  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  what  the  next  chapter  in  this 
afternoon's  saga  is. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  with  the  understanding  ib&t  he 
not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
understanding 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bvit  before  he 
does  that,  will  the  Senator  vHthhold  that 
suggestion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
that  suggestion  to  hear  what  the  leader 
has  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtag  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator trom  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  statement. 


VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Just  that  we  may  be  safe  on  all  bases.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  S.  352 
not  occur  before  April  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ON  APRIL  30, 1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  April  30, 
immediately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
ttieir  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes:  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distingtiished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mamstixij))  for  XM>t  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
the  1  hour  of  debate  imder  rule  xxn  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  begin  run- 
ning.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  (N-dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  whip,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  with  the 
tmderstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frc»n  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  energy  be  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  WOTks,  and 
tlie  Joint  C^ommittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  home  and  abroad,  America  is  in  a 
time  of  transition.  Old  problems  are 
yielding  to  new  initiatives,  but  in  their 
place  new  problems  are  arising  which 
once  again  challenge  our  ingenuity  and 
require  vigorous  action.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  clearly  true  than  in  the  field  of 
energy. 

As  America  has  become  more  pros- 
perous and  more  heavily  industrialized, 
our  demands  for  energy  have  soared.  To- 
day, with  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  consume  almost  a  tlilrd  of  all 
the  energy  used  in  the  world.  Our  energy 
demands  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  they 
now  outstrip  our  available  suppUes,  and 
at  our  present  rate  of  growth,  our  energy 
needs  a  dozen  years  from  now  will  be 
nearly  double  what  they  were  in  1970. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  possibility  of  occa- 
sional energy  shortages  and  some  in- 
crease in  energy  prices. 

Clearly,  we  are  facing  a  vitally  im- 
portant energy  challenge.  If  present 
trends  continue  imchecked,  we  could  face 
a  genuine  energy  crisis.  But  that  crisis 
can  and  should  be  averted,  for  we  have 
the  capacity  and  the  resources  to  meet 
our  energy  needs  if  mily  we  take  the 
proper  steps — and  take  them  now. 

More  than  half  the  world's  total  re- 
serves of  coal  are  located  within  the 
United  States.  This  resource  alone  would 
be  enough  to  provide  for  oiu*  energy  needs 
for  well  over  a  century.  We  have  po- 
tential resources  of  billions  of  barrels  of 


recoverable  oil,  similar  quantities  of  shale 
oil  and  more  than  2,000  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  Properly  managed,  and 
with  more  attention  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers to  the  conservation  of  energy, 
these  supplies  can  last  for  as  long  as  our 
economy  depends  on  conventional  fuels. 

In  addition  to  natural  fuels,  we  can 
draw  upon  hydroelectric  plants  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nuclear  powered  fa- 
cilities. Moreover,  long  before  our  pres- 
ent energy  sources  are  exhausted. 
America's  vast  capabilities  in  research 
and  development  can  provide  us  with 
new,  clean,  and  virtually  imlimited 
sources  of  power. 

Thus  we  should  not  be  misled  into  pes- 
simistic predictions  of  an  energy  disaster. 
But  neither  should  we  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  We  must  examine 
our  circumstances  realistically,  carefully 
weigh  the  alternatives — and  then  move 
forward  decisively. 

WEIGHXNO  THE  ALTEBNATTVES 

Over  90  percent  of  the  energy  we  con- 
sume today  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  three  sources :  natural  gas,  coal,  and 
petroleimi.  Each  source  presents  us  with 
a  different  set  of  problems. 

Natural  gas  is  our  cleanest  fuel  and 
is  most  preferred  in  order  to  protect  our 
environment,  but  ill-considered  regula- 
tions of  natural  gas  prices  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  produced  a  serious  and 
increasing  scarcity  of  this  fuel. 

We  have  vast  quantities  of  coal,  but 
the  extraction  and  use  of  coal  have  pre- 
sented such  persistent  environmental 
problems  that,  today,  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs  are  met  by  coal 
and  the  health  of  the  entire  cofd  indus- 
try is  seriously  threatened. 

Our  third  conventional  resource  is  oil. 
but  domestic  production  of  availaUe  oil 
is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mands. 

In  determining  how  we  should  expand 
and  develop  these  resources,  along  with 
others  such  as  nuclear  power,  we  must 
take  Into  account  not  only  our  ectmomic 
goals,  but  also  our  environmental  goals 
and  our  national  security  goals.  Each  of 
these  areas  is  profoundly  affected  by  our 
decisions  concerning  energy. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  our 
economy,  the  health  of  our  environment, 
and  the  security  of  our  energy  resources, 
it  is  essential  that  we  strike  Uie  right 
balance  among  these  priorities. 

The  choices  are  difBcult,  but  we  can- 
not refuse  to  act  because  of  this.  We  can- 
not stand  still  simply  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  go  forward.  That  is  the  one  choice 
Americans  must  never  make. 

The  energy  challenge  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  our  time.  We  have 
already  begim  to  meet  that  challenge, 
and  realize  its  opportunities. 

NATIONAL    ENEXCT    POUCT 

In  1971, 1  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first 
message  on  energy  poUcies  ever  submit- 
ted by  an  American  President.  In  that 
message  I  proposed  a  number  of  specific 
steps  to  meet  our  projected  needs  by  in- 
creasing our  supply  of  clean  energy  in 
America. 

Those  steps  included  expanded  re- 
search and  development  to  obtain  more 
clean  energy,  increased  availabUity  of 
energy  resources  located  oix  Federal 
lands,  increased  efforts  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  nuclear  power,  and  a  new  Fed- 
eral organization  to  plan  and  manage  our 
energy  programs. 

In  the  twenty-two  months  since  I  sub- 
mitted that  message,  America's  energy 
research  and  development  efforts  have 
been  expanded  by  50  percent. 

In  order  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion of  conventional  fuels,  sales  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  have  been  Increased.  Federal  and 
State  standards  to  protect  the  marine 
environment  in  which  these  leases  are 
located  are  being  tightened.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  more  rigorous  surveillance  ca- 
pability and  an  improved  ability  to  pre- 
vent and  clean  up  oil  spills. 

We  are  planning  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  oil  shale  and  geothermal 
energy  sources  on  Federal  lands,  so  long 
sls  an  evaluation  now  underway  shows 
that  our  environment  can  be  adequately 
protected. 

We  have  also  taken  new  steps  to  ex- 
pand our  uranium  enrichment  capacity 
for  the  production  of  fuels  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  to  standardize  nuclear 
power  plant  designs,  and  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  an  already  enviable 
safety  record. 

We  have  issued  new  standards  and 
guidelines,  and  have  taken  other  actions 
to  increase  and  encourage  better  con- 
servation of  energy. 

In  short,  we  have  made  a  strong  begin- 
ning in  our  eflort  to  ensure  that 
America  will  always  have  the  power 
needed  to  fuel  its  prosperity.  But  what 
we  have  accomplished  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

Now  we  must  build  on  our  increased 
knowledge,  and  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  twenty-two  months,  to  de- 
velop a  more  comprehensive,  integrated 
national  energy  policy.  To  carry  out  this 
policy  we  must : 
— increase  domestic  production  of  all 

forms  of  energy; 
— act  to  conserve  energy  more  effec- 
tively; 
— strive  to  meet  our  energy  needs  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
protection    of    both    our    national 
security  and  our  natiu*al  environ- 
ment; 
— reduce    excessive    regulatory    and 
administrative   impediments   which 
have  delayed  or  prevented  construc- 
tion of  energy- producing  facilities; 
— act  In  concert  with  other  nations 
to  conduct  research  in  the  energy 
field  and  to  find  ways  to  prevent 
serious  shortages;  and 
— apply  our  vast  scientific  and  tech- 
nological    capacities — both     public 
and  private— so  we  can  utilize  our 
current     energy     resoiu-ces     more 
wisely  and  develop  new  sources  and 
new  forms  of  energy. 
The  actions  I  am  announcing  today 
and  the  proposals  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Congress  are  designed  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  They  reflect  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition,  in 
which  we  must  work  to  avoid  or  at  least 
minimize  short-term  supply  shortages, 
while  we  act  to  expand  and  develop  our 
domestic  supplies  in  order  to  meet  long- 
term  energy  needs. 

We  should  not  suppose  this  transition 
period  will  be  easy.  The  task  ahead  will 
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DEVIXOPtNO    OX7B    DOMESTIC 

The  effort  to  increase 
production  in  a  mannei 
our  economic,   environ  nental   and  se- 
curity interests  should  |ocus  on  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

NATTTBAL  GlS 

Natural  gas  is  Americi  's  premiiun  fuel. 
It  is  clean-burning  ai^  thus  has  the 
least  detrimental  effect 
ment. 

Since  1966,  our 
natural  gas  has  increa^d  by  over  one- 
third,  so  that  today  niitural  gas  com- 
prises 32  percent  of  the 
consume  from  all  soiunses.  During  this 
same  period,  our  proven  and  available 
reserves  of  natural  gas 
by  a  fifth.  Unless  we 
we  will  soon  encounter  %icreasing  short- 
ages of  this  vital  fuel. 

Yet  the  problem  of  Shortages  results 
less  from  inadequate  resources  than 
from  ill-conceived  regulation.  Natural 
gas  is  the  fuel  most  iieavily  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government — through 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Not  only 
are  the  operations  of  ii  terstate  natural 
gas  pipelines  regiilatec ,  as  was  origi- 
nally and  properly  inter  ded  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  price  of  the  natural  gas 
supplied  to  these  pipelii  les  by  thousands 
of  independent  produce  rs  has  also  been 
regulated. 

For  more  than  a  decide  the  prices  of 
natural  gas  supplied  to  pipelines  under 
this  extended  regulatioi^  have  been  kept 
artificially  low.  As  a  result,  demand  has 
been  artificially  stimulated,  but  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  required  to 
provide  new  supplies  to  satisfy  this  in- 
creasing demand  have  [been  allowed  to 
wither.  This  form  of  gpvenunent  regu- 
lation has  contributed!  heavily  to  the 
shortages  we  have  experienced,  and  to 
the  greater  scarcity  wa  now  anticipate. 
As  a  result  of  its  low  regtilated  price, 
more  than  50  percent  o  our  natural  gas 
is  consumed  by  indiu  trial  users  and 
utilities,  many  of  which  might  otherwise 
be  using  coal  or  oil.  W  lile  homeowners 
are  being  forced  to  |  tumaway  from 
natural  gas  and  towar4  more  expensive 
fuels,  urmecessarily  lajge  quantities  of 
natural  gas  are  being  Used  by  industry. 
Furthermore,  because  prices  within 
producing  States  are  often  higher  than 
the  interstate  prices  established  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commlapion,  most  newly 
discovered  and  newly  produced  natural 
gas  does  not  enter  int 
Potential  consiuners 
States  thus  suffer  the  jworst  shortages. 
While  the  Federal  Pofwer  Commission 
has  tried  to  alleviate  tiibse  problems,  the 
regulatory  framework  and  attendant 
Judicial  constraints  Inh  bit  the  ability  of 
the  Commission  to  res  x)nd  adequately. 
It  is  clear  that  the  i  rice  paid  to  pro- 
ducers for  natural  gas  1 1  Interstate  trade 
must  increase  if  there  ii  to  be  the  needed 
incentive  for  increasng  supply  and 
reducing  inefficient  wage.  Some  have 
suggested  additional  n  gulation  to  pro- 
vide new  incentives,  bu  we  have  already 
seen  the  pitfalls  in  tbls  approach.  We 
must  regxolate  less,  nut  more.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  rfemove  all  natural 
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gas  regulations  without  gseatly  Inflating 
the  price  of  gas  currently  in  production 
and  generating  windfall  proflts. 

To  resolve  this  issue,  I  am  proposing 
that  gas  from  new  weUs,  gas  newly- 
dedicated  to  interstate  markets,  and  the 
continuing  production  of  natural  gas 
from  expired  contracts  shpuld  no  longer 
be  subject  to  price  re 
wellhead.  Enactment  of 
should  stimulate  new  ex 
development.  At  the  sams 
increased  prices  on  new  unregulated  gas 
would  be  averaged  in  with  the  prices  for 
gas  that  is  still  regulated,  the  consumer 
should  be  protected  agaliist  precipitous 
cost  increases. 

To  add  further  consumer  protection 
against  unjustified  price  increases,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  given  authority  to  impose  a  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  new  naturallgtis  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  Before  exercising 
this  power,  the  Secretary  Would  consider 
the  cost  of  alternative  domestic  fuels, 
taking  into  Eiccoimt  the  j  superiority  of 
natural  gas  from  an  environmental 
standpoint.  He  would  also  consider  the 
importance  of  encouraging  production 
and  more  efficient  use  of  natural  gas. 

OUTEK   CONTINENTAl]  SHELF 

Approximately  half  of  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  this  covmtrylare  located  on 
public  lands,  primarily  on  |the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  (OCS). 
which  we  can  increase  ou 
ergy  production  will  de 
measure  on  how  rapidly 
can  be  developed. 

Since  1954,  the  Departii 
terior  has  leased  to  private  developers  al- 
most 8  million  acres  on  ^e  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  But  this  Is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  potentially  produc- 
tive areas.  At  a  time  when  we  are  being 
forced  to  obtain  almost  30  percent  of 
our  oil  from  foreign  sources,  this  level  of 
development  is  not  adeqtiate. 

I  am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  st^s  which  would 
triple  the  annual  acreage  leased  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  1979,  begin- 
ning witii  expanded  sales  in  1974  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  including  areas  be- 
yond 200  meters  in  depth  imder  condi- 
tions consistent  with  mj  oceans  policy 
statement  of  May,  1970.  By  1985,  this  ac- 
celerated leasing  rate  coi^d  increase  an- 
nual energy  production  hy  an  estimated 
1.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  (approximately 
16  percent  of  our  projected  oil  require- 
ments in  that  year) ,  and  5  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  (approximately  20 
percent  of  expected  demand  for  natural 
gas  that  year). 

In  the  past,  a  central  cG 
ing  these  particular  reso 
duction  has  been  the  thr 
mental  damage.  Today, 
new  regiQations  and  star 
surveillance  capabilities  enable  us  to  re- 
duce and  control  envlronjnental  dangers 
substantially.  We  should  now  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  progress!  The  resources 
imder  the  Shelf,  and  on  all  our  public 
lands,  belong  to  all  Am^cans,  and  the 
critical  needs  of  all  Americans  for  new 
energy  supplies  require  liiat  we  develop 
them.  I 

If  at  any  time  It  is  dBtermlned  that 
exploration  and  developin^it  of  a  spe- 
cific dielf  area  can  only  proceed  with  in- 
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adequate  proteotkHi  of  the  enviromnent, 
we  will  not  commence  or  continue  opera- 
tions. TUs  policy  was  reflected  in  the 
suspension  of  35  leases  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channd  in  1971.  We  are  continuing 
the  Santa  Barbara  suspensions,  and  I 
again  request  that  the  Congress  pass 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  appro- 
priate settlement  for  those  who  are  forced 
to  relinquish  their  leases  in  the  area. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
leasing  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be- 
yond the  Channel  Islands  of  California 
if  the  reviews  now  imderway  show  that 
the  envlronmentai  risks  are  acceptable. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  on  Envlronmentai  Quality  to 
work  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  to  study  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  No 
drilling  will  be  undertaken  in  these  areas 
untn  Its  environmaital  impact  is  deter- 
mined. Governors,  legislators  and  citi- 
zens of  these  areas  wlU  be  consulted  in 
this  process. 

Finally,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  a  long-term  leas- 
Ins  program  for  all  energy  resources  on 
public  lands,  based  on  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  Nation's  energy,  environmen- 
tal, and  economic  objectives. 

AI-ASKAK  PIPEUm 

Another  important  source  of  domestic 
oil  exists  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
Although  private  industry  stands  ready 
to  dev^(^  these  reserves  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spait  large  sums 
on  environmental  analyses,  this  project 
is  still  being  delayed.  This  delay  is  not 
related  to  any  adverse  judicial  findings 
concerning  envirotimental  impact,  but 
rather  to  an  outmoded  legal  restriction 
regarding  the  width  of  the  right  of  way 
for  the  pr(^x)sed  pipeline. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  importing  grow- 
ing qiiantities  of  oU  at  great  detriment  to 
our  balance  of  paymwits,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  also  experiencing  signifi- 
cant oil  shortages,  we  clearly  need  the 
two  million  barrels  a  day  which  the 
North  Slope  could  provide — a  supply 
equal  to  fully  one-third  OL  our  present 
import  levels. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  which  would  re- 
move the  present  restriction  on  the  pipe- 
line. I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  on  this  matter  so  that  we  can  be- 
gin constniction  of  the  pipeline  with  all 
possible  speed. 

I  oppose  any  further  delay  in  order  to 
restudy  the  advisability  of  building  the 
pipeline  throiigh  Canada.  Our  interest  in 
rapidly  increasing  our  supply  of  oil  is 
best  served  by  an  Alaskan  pipeline.  It 
could  be  completed  much  more  quickly 
than  a  Canadian  pipeline;  its  entire  ca- 
pacity would  be  used  to  carry  domesti- 
cally owned  oil  to  American  markets 
where  it  is  needed;  and  construction  of 
an  Alaskan  pipeline  would  create  a  sig- 
nificant nimiber  of  American  jobs  both 
In  Alaska  and  in  the  maritime  industry. 

8RAI.E  on. 

Recoverable  deposits  of  shale  oil  In  the 
continental  United  States  are  estimated 


at  some  600  billion  barrels,  80  billion  of 
which  skre  ccHisidered  easily  accessible. 

At  the  time  of  my  Energy  Message  of 
1971,  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  an  oil  shale  leasing 
program  on  a  pilot  basis  and  to  provide 
me  with  a  thorough  evaluati<Mi  of  the 
envirorunental  impact  of  such  a  program. 
The  Secretary  has  prepared  this  pilot 
project  and  expects  to  have  a  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  soon.  If  the 
environmental  risks  are  acceptable,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  program. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil  in  the  United 
States.  Our  pilot  program  will  provide  us 
with  valuable  experience  in  using  various 
c^ierational  techniques  and  acting  imder 
various  environmental  conditions.  Under 
the  proposed  program,  the  costs  both  of 
development  and  environmental  protec- 
tion would  be  borne  by  the  private  lessee. 

CEOTHEXICAI.    T.»Ag»B 

At  the  time  of  my  earlier  Energy  Mes- 
sage, I  also  directed  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  leasing  program 
for  the  development  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy on  Federal  lands.  The  regiilatlons 
and  final  environmental  analysis  for  such 
a  program  should  be  completed  by  late 
spring  of  this  year. 

If  the  analysis  indicates  that  we  can 
proceed  in  an  environmentaUy  acceptable 
maimer,  I  expect  leasing  of  geothermal 
fields  on  Federal  lands  to  begin  soon 
thereafter. 

The  use  of  geothermal  energy  could 
be  of  significant  importance  to  many  of 
our  western  areas,  and  by  supplying  a 
part  of  the  western  energy  demand,  coxild 
release  other  energy  resources  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  used.  Tbday,  for  In- 
stance, power  from  the  Gesrsers  geother- 
mal field  in  California  furnishes  about 
one-third  of  the  electric  power  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

New  technologies  In  locating  and  pro- 
ducing geothermal  energy  are  now  under 
development.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon 
and  the  Geological  Survey  will  intensify 
their  research  and  development  efforts  in 
this  field. 

COAI. 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  aiui  least 
costly  domestic  soiorce  of  energy.  Never- 
theless, at  a  time  when  energy  shortages 
loom  on  the  horizon,  coal  provides  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  energy  demands, 
and  there  Is  serious  danger  that  its  use 
will  be  reduced  even  fm^er.  If  this  re- 
duction occurs,  we  would  have  to  increase 
our  oil  imports  rapidly,  with  all  the  trade 
a-id  security  problems  this  would  entail. 

Production  of  coal  has  been  limited 
not  only  by  competition  from  natural 
gas — a  competition  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially Induced  by  Federal  price  regula- 
tion— but  also  by  emerging  environmen- 
tal concerns  and  mine  health  and  safety 
requirements.  In  order  to  meet  environ- 
mental standards,  utilities  have  shifted 
to  natural  gas  and  imported  low-sulfttr 
fuel  oil.  The  problem  is  compoimded  by 
the  fact  that  some  low-sulfur  coal  re- 
sources are  not  being  developed  because 
of  uncertainty  about  Federal  and  State 
mining  regxilations. 

I  urge  that  highest  national  priority 
be  given  to  expanded  development  and 
utilization  of  our  coal  i-esources.  Present 


and  potential  users  who  are  able  to 
choose  among  energy  sources  should  con- 
sider the  national  interest  as  they  make 
their  choice.  Each  decision  against  coal 
Increases  ptetroleum  or  gas  oonsumptlCD, 
compromising  our  national  self-suffi- 
ciency and  raising  the  cost  of  meeting 
our  energy  needs. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Elnviromnent 
earlier  this  year,  I  called  for  strong  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  environment  from 
abuse  caused  by  mining.  I  now  repeat 
that  call.  Until  the  coal  industry  knows 
the  mining  rules  under  which  it  will 
have  to  operate,  our  vast  reserves  of 
low-sulphur  coal  will  not  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  they  should  be  and  the  im- 
der-utilization  of  such  coal  will  persist. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  as  amend- 
ed,  requires   that  primary   air   quality 

standards — those    related    to    health 

must  be  met  by  1975,  while  more  strin- 
gent secondary  standards — those  related 
to  the  "general  welfare" — must  be  met 
within  a  reasonable  period.  The  States 
are  moving  very  effectively  to  meet  pri- 
mary standards  established  by  the  Clesm 
Air  Act,  and  I  am  encoiu^ged  by  their 
efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  our  concern  for  the 
"general  welfare"  or  national  interest 
should  take  into  account  considerations 
of  national  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  oiu-  environment. 

If  we  Insisted  upon  meeting  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  clean  air  standards 
by  1975,  we  could  prevent  the  xise  of  up 
to  155  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  "Hiis 
would  force  an  Increase  in  demand  for 
oil  of  1.6  million  barrels  per  day.  This 
oil  would  have  to  be  imported,  with  an 
adverse  effect  on  om-  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  some  $1.5  billion  or  more  a  year. 
Such  a  development  would  also  threaten 
the  loss  of  an  estimated  26,000  coal  min- 
ing jobs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a 
judicious  manner,  carefully  meeting  the 
primary,  health -related  standards,  but 
not  moving  in  a  precipitous  way  toward 
meeting  the  secondary  standards,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  use  virtually  all  of 
that  coal  which  would  otherwise  go  un- 
used. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  indicated  that  the  reasonable  time 
allowed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  meeting 
secondary  standards  could  extend  beyond 
1975.  Last  year,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Envlronmentai  Protection  Agency  sent  to 
all  State  governors  a  letter  explaining 
that  during  the  current  period  of  short- 
ages in  low-sulphur  fuel,  the  States 
should  not  require  the  biu-ning  of  such 
fuels  except  where  necessary  to  meet  the 
primary  standards  for  the  protection  of 
health.  This  action  by  the  States  should 
permit  the  desirable  substitution  of  coal 
for  low -sulphur  fuel  in  many  Instances.  I 
strongly  support  this  pcdicy. 

Many  State  regulatory  commissions 
permit  their  State  utilities  to  pass  on  in- 
creased fuel  costs  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  rates,  but  there  are  some- 
times lags  in  allowing  the  costs  of  en- 
vironmental control  equipment  to  be 
passed  on  in  a  similar  way.  Such  lags  dis- 
courage the  use  of  environmental  control 
technology  and  encourage  the  use  of  low- 
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sulphur  fuels,  most  of  which  are  im- 
ported. 

To  Increase  the  Incentive  for  using  new 
environments^  technolonr,  I  urge  all 
State  utility  commissions  to  ensure  that 
utilities  receive  a  rapid  and  fair  return 
on  pollution  control  equipment,  includ- 
ing stack  gas  cleaning  devices  and  coal 
gasification  processes. 

As  an  additional  measure  to  increase 
the  production  and  use  of  coal,  I  am  di- 
recting that  a  new  reporting  system  on 
national  coal  production  be  instituted 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  I  am  asking  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  regular  reports  on  the  use  of 
coal  by  utilities. 

I  am  also  stepping  up  our  spending  for 
research  and  development  in  coal,  with 
special  emphasis  on  technology  for  sul- 
phur removal  and  the  development  of 
low-cost,  clean-buming  forms  of  coal. 

NT7CXEAR    BNESGT 

Although  our  greatest  dependence  for 
energy  imtll  now  has  been  on  fossil  fuels 
such  as  coal  and  oil,  we  must  not  and  we 
need  not  continue  this  heavy  reliance  in 
the  future.  The  major  alternative  to  fos- 
sil fuel  energy  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century  is  nuclear  energy. 

Our  well-established  nuclear  technol- 
ogy already  represents  an  indispensable 
source  of  energy  for  meeting  present 
needs.  At  present  there  are  30  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operation  in  the  United 
States;  of  the  new  electrical  generator 
capacity  contracted  for  during  1972.  70 
percent  will  be  nuclear  powered.  By  1980, 
the  amount  of  electricity  generated  by 
nuclear  reactors  will  be  equivalent  to  1.25 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  or  8  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  It  is  estimated  that  nuclear 
power  will  provide  more  than  one-quarter 
of  this  country's  electrical  production  by 
1985.  and  over  half  by  the  year  2000. 

Most  nuclear  power  plants  now  in  op- 
eration utilize  light  water  reactors.  In 
the  near  future,  some  will  use  high  tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactors.  These  tech- 
niques will  be  supplemented  during  the 
next  decade  by  the  fast  breeder  reactor, 
which  will  bring  about  a  30-fold  increase 
in  the  efiBciency  with  which  we  utilize  our 
domestic  uraniimi  resources.  At  present, 
development  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  Is  our  highest  priority 
target  for  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Nuclear  power  generation  has  an  ex- 
traordinary safety  record.  There  has 
never  been  a  nuclear-related  fatality  In 
our  civilian  atomic  energy  program.  We 
Intend  to  mamtain  that  record  by  In- 
crasing  research  and  development  In 
reactor  safety. 

The  process  of  determining  the  safety 
•nd  environmental  acceptability  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  is  more  vigorous  and 
more  open  to  public  participation  than 
for  any  comparable  Industrial  enter- 
prise. Elvery  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
Government  and  industry  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  and  to  provide  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  those  with  honest 
concerns  about  this  source  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  seek  to 
avoid  unreasonable  delays  in  developing 
nuclear  power.  They  serve  only  to  im- 
pose unnecessary  costs  and  aggravate 
our  energy  shortages.  It  Is  discouraging 
to  know  that  nuclear  facilities  capable 


lent  now  looks 
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of  generating  27,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
tric power  which  were  ex|)ected  to  be  op- 
erational by  1972  were  not  completed.  To 
replace  that  generatinf  capacity  we 
would  have  to  use  the  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  the  natural  gas  the  coimtry  used 
for  generating  electricity  in  1972.  This 
situation  must  not  continue. 

In  my  first  Energy  Sp^ial  Message  In 
1971,  I  proposed  that  litilities  prepare 
and  publish  long-range  plans  for  the  sit- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines.  This  legislaWon  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal-State  fraimework  for  li- 
censing individual  plantsi  on  the  basis  of 
a  full  and  balanced  consideration  of  both 
environmental  and  eneigy  needs.  The 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  that  proposal. 
I  am  resubmitting  that  (legislation  this 
year  with  a  nimiber  of  n^w  provisions  to 
simplify  licensing,  including  one  to  re- 
quire that  the  Grovernnjent  act  on  all 
completed  license  applications  within  18 
months  after  they  are  received. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  private 
sector's  role  in  future  nuclear  develop- 
ment must  continue  to  grow.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  presently  taking 
steps  to  provide  greater  iimounts  of  en- 
riched uranixun  fuel  for  the  Nation's 
nuclear  power  plants.  Hdwever,  this  ex- 
pansion will  not  fully  m^et  our  needs  in 
the  1980's;  the  Govei 
to  private  industry  to  pi 
tional  capacity  that  will 

Our  nuclear  technolo{ 
asset  of  Inestimable  vali 
that  we  press  forward 
ment. 

The  increasirxg  occurrence  of  imneces- 
sary  delays  in  the  development  of  energy 
facilities  must  be  ended  i|  we  are  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  To  b^  sure,  reason- 
able safeguards  must  be  vigorously  main- 
tained for  protection  of  |the  public  and 
of  oiu:  environment.  F^  public  par- 
ticipation and  questioning  must  also  be 
allowed  as  we  decide  where  new  energy 
facilities  are  to  be  buii.  We  need  to 
streamline  our  govemmaital  procedures 
for  licensing  and  inspictions.  reduce 
overlapping  jurisdictions!  and  eliminate 
confusion  generated  by  the  government. 

To  achieve  these  endk  I  am  taking 
several  steps.  During  the  pomlng  year  we 
will  examine  various 
sure  that  all  public  ant 

ests   are   impartially   anl    ...^ ^ 

weighed  in  all  govemmont  iwoceedings 
for  permits,  licensing,  anj  inspections. 

I  am  again  proposing  siting  legislation 
to  the  Congress  for  electric  facilities  and 
for  the  first  time,  for  deepwater  ports. 
All  of  my  new  siting  legislation  includes 
provision  for  simplified  U^ensing  at  both 
Federal  and  State  levels.  It  is  vital  that 
the  Congress  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  these  proposals. 

EMCOUSAGXMO    DOMESTIC  ,  EXPLORATIOK 

Our  tax  system  now  irovides  needed 
incentives  for  mineral  ex]  iloration  in  the 
form  of  percentage  deple  Jon  allowances 
and  deductions  for  certi  in  drilling  ex- 
penses. These  provisions  <  o  not.  however, 
distinguish  between  exploration  for  new 
reserves  and  development  of  existing 
reserves. 

In  order  to  encoiu-ag^  Increased  ex- 
ploration, I  ask  the  Conirress  to  extend 
the  investment  credit  pDvlsions  of  our 
present  tax  law  so  that  i  credit  will  be 
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provided  for  all  exploratoijy  drilling  for 
new  oil  and  gas  fields.  Utyler  this  pro- 
posal, a  somewhat  higher  credit  would 
apply  for  successful  explbratory  wells 
than  for  luisuccessful  ones,  in  order  to 
put  an  additional  premiun^  on  results. 

The  Investment  credit  has  proven  it- 
self a  powerful  stimulus  to  Industrial  ac- 
tivity. I  expect  It  to  be  equally  effective 
in  the  search  for  new  rese-ves. 

IMPORTING    TO    MEET    OUR    El  TERGT    NEEDS 
on.    IMPOSTS 

In  order  to  avert  a  shjrt-term  fuel 
shortage  and  to  keep  fuel  c  osts  as  low  as 
possible,  it  will  be  necessar;  r  for  us  to  in- 
crease fuel  imports.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  reduce  our  long-berm  reliance 
on  imports,  we  must  encourage  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  and  the  construction  of  re- 
fineries to  process  it.  I 

The  present  quota  system  for  oU  im- 
ports— the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram— was  established  at, a  time  when 
we  could  produce  more  oil  at  home  than 
we  were  using.  By  imposing;  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports,  the  quota  system 
restricted  Imports  of  foreii:n  oil.  It  also 
encouraged  the  developm»t  of  our  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  m  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  j 

Today,  however,  we  are  fiot  producing 
as  much  oil  as  we  are  usina  and  we  must 
import  ever  larger  amount  to  meet  oiu- 
needs.  T 

As  a  result,  the  ciurent  wandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  is  of  virtiially  no  bene- 
fit any  longer.  Instead,  it]  has  the  very 
real  potential  of  aggravating  oiu-  supply 
problems,  and  it  denies  us  the  flexibility 
we  need  to  deal  quickly  and  efficiently 
with  OIU"  import  requirements.  General 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prc^ram  and  the 
apparent  need  for  change  has  led  to  un- 
certainty. Under  these  coriditions,  there 
can  be  little  long-range  inv^tment  plan- 
ning for  new  drilling  and ;  refinery  con- 
struction, j 

Effective  today,  I  am  Iremoving  by 
proclamation  all  existing  iariffs  on  im- 
ported crude  oil  and  products.  Holders  of 
import  licenses  will  be  able  to  Import 
petroleum  duty  free.  Thi  action  will 
help  hold  down  the  cost  ofTenergy  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Effective  today,  I  am  alio  suspending 
direct  control  over  the  quantity  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  which  can  be 
imported.  In  place  of  the«e  controls,  I 
am  substituting  a  license-^  quota  sys- 
tem. 

Under  the  new  system,  present  holders 
of  import  licenses  may  import  petroleum 
exempt  from  fees  up  to  thej  level  of  their 
1973  quota  allocations.  Fdr  imports  in 
excess  of  the  1973  level,  a  fee  must  be 
paid  by  the  importer. 

This  system  should  achieve  several 
objectives.  I 

First,  it  should  help  to  meet  our  im- 
mediate energy  needs  by]  encouraging 
importation  of  foreign  oil  pit  the  lowest 
cost  to  consumers,  while  also  providing 
incentives  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  resources  to  meet 
our  long-term  needs.  Ther^  will  be  little 
paid  in  fees  this  year,  although  all  ex- 
empti(xis  from  fees  will  be  phased  out 
over  several  years.  By  gradually  increas- 
ing fees  over  the  next  two  and  one-half 
years  to  a  maximiun  level  of  one-half 
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cent  per  gallon  for  crude  oil  and  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  gallon  for  all  refined 
products,  we  should  continue  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  while  encouraging  indus- 
try to  increase  its  domestic  production. 

Second,  this  system  should  encourage 
refinery  construction  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  fees  are  higher  for 
refined  products  than  for  crude  oil.  As  an 
added  incentive,  crude  oil  in  amounts  up 
to  three-fourths  of  new  refining  capacity 
may  be  imported  without  being  subject 
to  any  fees.  This  special  allowance  will 
be  available  to  an  oil  company  during  the 
first  five  years  after  it  builds  or  expands 
Its  refining  capacity. 

Third,  this  system  should  provide  the 
flexibility  we  must  have  to  meet  short 
and  long-term  needs  efficiently.  We  will 
review  the  fee  level  periodically  to  en- 
sure that  we  are  Imposing  the  lowest  fees 
consistent  with  our  intention  to  increase 
domestic  production  while  keeping  costs 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  We  will  also  make  full  use  of  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  to  ensiu-e  that  the 
needs  of  all  elements  of  the  petroleum 
industry  are  met,  particularly  those  of 
Independent  operators  who  help  to  main- 
tain market  competition. 

Fourth,  the  new  system  should  con- 
tribute to  our  national  security.  In- 
creased domestic  production  will  leave 
us  less  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  adjust  the  fees  in 
a  manner  designed  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  security  of  our  for- 
eign supplies.  Finally,  I  am  directing  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  to  examine  incen- 
tives aimed  at  increasing  oiu*  domestic 
storage  capacity  or  shut-in  production. 
In  this  way  we  will  provide  buffer  stocks 
to  insulate  ourselves  against  a  temporary 
loss  of  foreign  supplies. 

DEEPWATER    PORTS 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  foreseeable 
f  utiu"e,  we  will  have  to  import  oil  in  large 
quantities.  We  should  do  this  as  cheaply 
as  we  can  with  minimal  damage  to  the 
environment.  Unfortimately,  our  present 
capabilities  are  inadequate  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  lies  in 
deepwater  ports  which  can  accommodate 
those  larger  ships,  providing  important 
economic  advantages  while  reducing  the 
risks  of  collision  and  grounding.  Recent 
studies  by  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  demonstrate  that  we  can  expect 
considerably  less.pollution  if  we  use  fewer 
but  larger  tankers  and  deepwater  facili- 
ties, as  opposed  to  the  many  small  tank- 
ers and  conventional  facilities  which  we 
would  otherwise  need. 

If  we  do  not  enlarge  our  deepwater 
port  capacity,  it  Is  clear  that  both 
American  and  foreign  companies  will  ex- 
pand oil  transshipment  tyminals  in  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces.  Prom  these  terminals,  oil  will 
be  brought  to  our  conventional  ports  by 
growtog  numbers  of  small  and  medium 
size  transshipment  vessels,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  risks  of  pollution  from  ship- 
ping operations  and  accidents.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  lose 
the  jobs  and  capital  that  those  foreign 
facilities  provide. 

Given  these  considerations.  I  believe 
we  must  move  forward  with  an  ambi- 


tious program  to  create  new  deepwater 
ports  for  receiving  petroleum  imports. 

The  development  of  ports  has  usually 
been  a  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector. 
However,  States  cannot  issue  licenses 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  legislation  to  permit  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  issue  such 
licenses.  Licensing  would  be  contingent 
upon  full  and  proper  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental impact,  and  would  provide 
for  strict  navigation  and  safety,  as  well 
as  proper  land  use  requirements.  The 
proposed  legislation  specifically  provides 
for  Federal  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  authorities. 

CONSERVING    ENEBGT 

The  abundance  of  America's  natural 
resources  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
advantages  in  the  past.  But  if  this  abun- 
dance encoiirages  us  to  take  our  re- 
soiurces  for  granted,  then  it  may  well  be 
a  detriment  to  our  future. 

CommMi  sense  clearly  dictates  that  as 
we  expand  the  types  and  sources  of 
energy  available  to  us  for  the  futiue.  we 
must  direct  equal  attention  to  conserv- 
ing the  energy  available  to  us  today,  and 
we  must  explore  means  to  limit  future 
growth  in  energy  demand. 

We  as  a  nation  must  develop  a  national 
energy  conservation  ethic.  Industry  can 
help  by  designing  products  which  con- 
serve energy  and  by  using  energy  more 
efficiently.  All  workers  and  consumers 
can  help  by  continiuOly  saving  energy  in 
their  day-to-day  activities:  by  turning 
out  lights,  tuning  up  automobiles,  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing, and  purchasing  prxKlucts  which  use 
energy  efficiently. 

Government  at  all  levels  also  has  an 
important  role  to  play,  both  by  conserv- 
ing energy  directly,  and  by  providing 
leadership  in  energy  conservation  efforts. 

I  am  directing  today  that  an  Office  of 
Energy  Ccaiservation  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  coordi- 
nate the  energy  conservation  programs 
which  are  presently  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  establishment.  This  of- 
fice will  conduct  research  and  work  with 
consumer  and  environmental  groups  in 
their  efforts  to  educate  ccmsumers  on 
ways  to  get  the  greatest  return  <m  their 
energy  dollar. 

To  provide  constuners  with  further 
information,  I  am  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  working  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protecticm  Agency,  to 
develop  a  voluntary  system  of  energy 
efficiency  labels  for  major  home  appli- 
ances. These  labels  should  provide  data 
on  energy  use  as  well  as  a  rating  com- 
paring the  product's  efficiency  to  other 
similar  products.  In  addition,  the  Exivi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  will  soon 
release  the  results  of  its  tests  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency in  automobiles. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which 
government  can  exercise  leadership  in 
this  field.  I  lu-ge  again,  for  example,  that 
we  allow  local  officials  to  use  money  from 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  Greater  reliance  on  mass  tran- 
sit can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  us  con- 
serve gasoline. 

The  Federal  Government  can  also  lead 
by  example.  The  General  Services  Ad- 


ministration, for  instance,  is  construct- 
ing a  new  Federal  office  building  using 
advanced  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy 
use  by  20  percent  over  typical  buildings 
of  the  same  size.  At  the  same  time,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  evaluat- 
ing energy  use  in  a  full-size  house  withm 
its  laboratories.  When  this  evaluation  is 
complete,  analyticsd  techniques  will  be 
available  to  help  predict  energy  use  for 
new  dwellings.  This  information,  to- 
gether with  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  dem- 
onstration Federal  building,  will  assist 
architects  and  contractors  to  design  and 
construct  energy -efficient  buildings. 

Significant  steps  to  upgrade  insulation 
standards  on  single  and  multi-family 
dwellings  were  taken  at  my  direction  in 
1971  and  1972,  helping  to  reduce  heat 
loss  and  otherwise  conserve  energy  in  the 
residential  sector.  As  soon  as  the  results 
of  these  important  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  available,  I  will  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  to  update 
its  insulation  standards  in  light  of  what 
we  have  learned  and  to  consider  their 
possible  extension  to  mobile  homes. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
single  most  effective  means  of  encoiu-ag- 
ing  energy  conservation  is  to  ensure  that 
energy  prices  refiect  their  true  costs.  By 
eliminating  regulations  such  as  the  cur- 
rent ceiling  on  natural  gas  prices  and  by 
ensuring  that  the  costs  of  adequate  en- 
viroumental  controls  are  equitably  allo- 
cated, we  can  move  toward  more  efficient 
distribution  of  our  resources. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  national  ne- 
cessity, but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  imder- 
taken  most  effectively  on  a  volimtary 
basis.  If  the  challenge  is  ignored,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  danger  of  increased  short- 
ages, tacreased  prices,  damaige  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  increased  possibility 
that  conservation  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken by  compulsory  means  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  should  be  no  need  for  a  na- 
tion which  has  always  been  rich  in  ener- 
gy to  have  to  turn  to  energy  rationing. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  energy  challenge 
which  every  American  can  help  to  meet, 
and  I  call  upon  every  American  to  do 
his  or  her  part. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVEUSPMENT 

If  we  £u-e  to  be  certain  that  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  our  economy  will  not  be 
hampered  by  insufficient  aiergy  supplies 
or  by  energy  supplies  that  are  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  then  we  must  not  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  conventional 
forms  of  energy.  We  must  instead  make 
every  useful  effort  through  research  and 
development  to  provide  both  alternative 
sources  of  energy  and  new  technologies 
for  producing  and  utilizing  this  energj-. 

For  the  short-term  future,  our  research 
and  development  strategy  will  provide 
technologies  to  extract  and  utilize  our 
existing  fossil  fuels  in  a  manner  most 
compatible  with  a  healthy  environment. 

In  the  longer  nm,  from  1985  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  centiiry.  we  will 
have  more  sophisticated  development  of 
our  fossil  fuel  resources  and  on  the  full 
development  of  the  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  Reactor.  Our  efforts  for  the  dis- 
tant future  center  on  the  development  of 
technologies — such  as  nuclear  fusion  and 
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solar  power — that  can  provide  us  with  a 
virtually  limitless  supply  of  clean  energy. 
In  my  1971  Energy  Special  Message  to 
the  Coogresa,  I  outlined  •  broadly  based 
research  and  development  program.  I 
proposed  the  expansion  of  cooperative 
Government-industry  efforts  to  develop 
the  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor, 
coal  gasification,  and  staclc  gas  cleaning 
systems  at  the  demonstration  level, 
■niese  programs  are  all  progressing  well. 
My  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  provides 
for  an  increase  in  energy  research  and 
development  funding  of  20  percent  over 
the  level  of  1973. 

My  1974  budget  provides  for  creation 
of  a  new  central  energy  fund  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department  to  provide  additional 
money  for  nonnuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment, with  the  greatest  part  desig- 
nated for  coal  research.  This  central 
fund  is  designed  to  give  us  the  flexibility 
we  need  for  rapid  exploitation  of  new, 
especially  promising  energy  technologies 
with  near-term  payoffs. 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs 
that  will  be  receiving  increased  fimding 
in  fiscal  year  1974  is  the  solvent  refined 
coal  process  which  will  produce  low-ash, 
low-siilphiu-  fuels  from  coal.  Altogether, 
coal  research  and  development  and  pro- 
posed fimding  is  increased  by  27  percent. 
In  addition  to  increased  funding  for 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor. 
I  am  asking  for  greater  research  and  de- 
velopment en  reactor  safety  and  radio- 
active waste  dispoeal,  and  the  production 
of  nuclear  fuel. 

The  waters  of  the  world  contain  po- 
tential f\iel — in  the  form  of  a  special  Iso- 
tope of  hydrogen — sufBcient  to  power 
fusion  reactors  for  thousands  of  years. 
Scientists  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission now  predict  with  Increasing 
confideiuse  that  we  can  demonstrate 
laboratory  feasbility  of  controlled  ther- 
monuclear fusion  by  magnetic  confine- 
ment in  the  near  future.  We  have  also 
advanced  to  the  point  where  some  scien- 
tists believe  the  feasibUity  of  laser  fusion 
could  be  demonstrated  within  the  next 
several  years.  I  have  proposed  in  my  1974 
budget  a  35  percent  Increase  In  funding 
for  our  total  fusion  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  to  accelerate  experimen- 
tal programs  and  to  initiate  preliminary 
reactor  design  studies. 

While  we  look  to  breeder  reactors  to 
meet  our  mid-term  energy  needs,  today's 
commercial  power  reactors  will  continue 
to  provide  most  of  our  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity  for  the  balance  of  this  cen- 
twry.  Although  nuclear  reactors  have 
had  a  remswkable  safety  record  my  1974 
budget  provides  additional  funds  to  as- 
sm-e  that  our  rapidly  growing  reliance 
on  nuclear  power  wHl  not  compromise 
public  health  and  safety.  This  includes 
work  on  systems  for  safe  storage  of  the 
radioctlve  waste  which  nuclear  re- 
actors produce.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  working  on  additional 
Improvements  In  surface  storage  and 
will  continue  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
underground  burial  for  long-term  c<m- 
tainment  of  these  wastes. 

Solar  energy  holds  great  promise  as  a 
potoitially  limitless  source  of  clean  en- 
ergy. My  new  budget  triples  our  solar 
energy  research  and  development  effort 
to  a  level  of  $12  million.  A  major  portion 


of  these  funds  would  be  4evoted  to  accel- 
erating the  development  of  commercial 
systons  for  heating  ani  cooling  build- 
ings. I 

Research  and  develoiinent  funds  re- 
lating to  environmental  control  technol- 
ogies would  be  incresised  24  percent  in 
my  1974  budget.  This  research  includes 
a  variety  of  projects  related  to  stack  gas 
cleaning  and  includes  the  construction  of 
a  demonstration  sulphur  dioxide  removal 
plant.  In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  cont  nue  to  conduct 
research  on  the  thermal  'fleets  of  power 
plants. 

While  the  Federal  Goi  emment  is  sig- 
nificantly increasing  its  commitment  to 
energy  research  and  development,  a  large 
share  of  such  research  i$  and  should  be 
conducted  by  the  private  $ector. 

I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  the  elec- 
tric utilities  have  recofnized  the  Im- 
portance of  research  Hi  meeting  the 
rapidly  escalating  demand  for  electrical 
energy.  The  recent  estabiishmoit  of  the 
Electric  Power  Research  institute,  which 
will  have  a  budget  in  I9f74  in  excess  of 
$100  million,  can  help  devfelc«)  technology 
to  meet  both  load  demands  and  environ- 
mental regulations  currently  challenging 
the  industry. 

Historically  the  electrlj  power  indus- 
try has  allocated  a  smalK  r  portion  of  Its 
revenues  to  research  Ufen  have  most 
otlier  technology-dep«adfent  industries. 
This  pattern  has  been  partly  attributa- 
ble to  the  reluctance  of  so|ne  State  utility 
commissions  to  include  increased  re- 
search and  development  txpendltures  in 
utility  rate  bases.  Recently  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  institfted  a  national 
rule  to  allow  the  recovery  t)f  research  and 
development  expenditures  in  rates.  State 
regulatory  agencies  havi  followed  the 
PPC's  lead  and  are  lihsralizlng  their 
treatment  of  research  an  1  development 
expenditures  consistent  Mth  our  chang- 
ing national  energy  demands. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue and  I  urge  aU  Sta^e  utiUty  com- 
missions to  review  their  fegxilations  re- 
garding research  and  development  ex- 
penditures to  ensure  that  the  electric 
utility  industry  can  fully  booperate  in  a 
national  energy  research!  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

It  is  foolish  and  self-deieatlng  to  allo- 
cate funds  more  rapidly  than  they  can 
be  effectively  spent  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  carefiolly  monitor  our  progress 
and  our  needs  to  ensure  that  our  funding 
is  adequate.  When  additional  funds  are 
found  to  be  essential,  I  shall  do  every- 
thmg  I  can  to  see  that  the*  are  provided. 

XmSBXATIONAL  COOPBUTIOir 

The  energy  challenge  confronts  every 
nation.  Where  there  Is  such  a  community 
of  interest,  there  is  both  $  cause  and  a 
basis  for  cooperative  actlonj. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  Involved  In 
a  number  of  cooperative,  international 
efforts.  We  have  joined  with  the  other  22 
member-nations  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  anq  Development 
to  produce  a  comprehensive  report  on 
long-term  problems  and  p  develop  an 
agreement  for  sharing  oil  in  times  of 
acute  shortages.  The  European  Economic 
Conmiunlty  has  already  discussed  the 
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need  for  cooperative  efforts  and  Is  pre- 
paring recommendatkHis  |or  a  Commu- 
nity energy  policy.  We  Have  expressed 
a  desire  to  wwk  together  with  them  in 
this  effort. 

We  have  also  agreed  w|th  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  joint  research  in  mag- 
netohydrodynamics  (MHCf) ,  a  highly  ef- 
ficient process  for  generating  electricity 
and  to  exchange  informallon  on  fusion' 
fission,  the  generation  pt  electricity' 
transmission  and  pollutlori  ctmtrol  tech- 
nology. These  efforts  should  be  a  model 
for  joint  research  effort*  with  other 
countries.  Additionally,  American  com- 
panies are  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
joint  projects  with  the  Sorvlet  Union  to 
develop  natural  resources  lor  the  benefit 
of  both  nati<»}s. 

I  have  also  Instructed  thfe  Department 
of  State,  in  coordination  w^h  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  other  appropriate 
Govermnent  agencies,  and!  the  Congress 
to  move  rapidly  In  developing  a  program 
Of  International  cooperation  In  research 
and  development  on  new  forms  of  energy 
and  In  developing  international  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  energy  questions 
in  times  of  critical  shortages. 

I  believe  the  energy  challenge  pro- 
vides an  Important  opporttmity  for  na- 
tions to  pursue  vital  objectives  through 
peaceful  cooperation.  No  chance  should 
be  lost  to  strengthen  the  structure  of 
peace  we  are  seeking  to  build  In  the 
worid,  and  few  Issues  provWe  us  with  as 
good  an  opportunity  to  denionstrate  that 
there  Is  more  to  be  gained  In  mirsuing 
our  national  Interests  through  mutual 
cooperation  than  through  destructive 
competition  or  dangerous  cjonfrontatlon. 

FEDERAI,   ENEEGT    OBGAI 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  eneigy  challenge 
the  current  fragmented  orfeanization  of 
energy-related  activities  111  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  must  be 
overtiauled.  "*>«-"« 

In  1971,  I  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate  Federal  energy-related  activi- 
ties witWn  a  new  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  TTie  92d  Congress  did  not 
act  on  this  proposal.  In  the  interim  I 
Imve  created  a  new  post  of  CounseHor  to 
the  President  on  Natural  Resources  to 
asdst  In  the  poUcy  coordination  in  the 
natural  resources  field.         T 

Today  I  am  taking  executive  action 
specifically  to  improve  the  Federal  orga- 
nization of  energy  activities. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  strengthen  his  Department's 
organization  of  energy  activities  In  sev- 
eral ways. 
— The  responsibilities  of 

sistant   Secretary  for  , ^ 

Minerals  will  be  expanded  "'to  in- 
corporate an  departmital  energy 
acUvitles;  ^ 

— The  D^artment  Is  to 
pacity  for  gathering  ar 
energy  data; 
— ^An  OfiSce  of  Energy  Conservation  Is 
being  created  to  seek  means  for  re- 
ducing demands  for  energy; 
— The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
also  strengthened  its  capabilities  for 
overseeing     and     coordinating     a 
broader  range  of  enerjy  resecu-ch 
and  development. 
By  Executive  <»:der,  I  have  placed  au- 


the  new  As- 

lergy   and 


pvelop  a  ca- 
analysls  of 
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thortty  In  the  Departmmt  of  the  Treas- 
ury tOT  directing  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee, l^at  Committee  coordinates  the 
oil  Import  program  and  makes  recran- 
mendatlons  to  me  for  changes  In  that 
program.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  designated  Chairman 
of  that  Ccnnmlttee. 

Through  a  second  Executive  order, 
effective  today,  I  am  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  deal  with  tap  level  en- 
ergy policy  matters  by  establishing  a 
special  energy  committee  composed  of 
three  of  my  principal  advisors.  The  order 
also  reaffirms  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Ccmsultant,  who  heads  an  energy 
staff  In  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Additionally,  a  new  division  of  Energy 
and  Science  is  being  established  within 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

While  these  executive  actions  will  help, 
more  fundamental  reorganization  Is 
needed.  To  meet  this  need.  I  shall  pro- 
pose legislation  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(DENR)  building  on  the  legislation  I 
submitted  In  1971.  with  heightened  em- 
phasis on  energy  programs. 

This  new  Department  would  provide 
leadership  across  the  entire  range  of  na- 
tional energy.  It  would.  In  short,  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  national 
energy  policy  detailed  in  this  message. 

CONCLUSION 

Nations  succeed  only  as  they  are  able 
to  respond  to  challenge,  and  to  change 
when  circumstances  and  opportimities 
require  change. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Amer- 
ica, they  found  a  land  of  untold  natural 
wealth,  and  this  became  the  cornerstone 
of  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world.  As  we  have  grown  in  population. 
In  prosperity,  in  industrial  capiacity,  in 
all  those  indices  that  reflect  the  constant 
upward  thrust  In  the  Americtm  standard 
of  living,  the  demands  on  our  natiural  re- 
sources have  also  grown. 

Today,  the  energy  resources  which 
'  have  fueled  so  much  of  our  national 
growth  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
meet  the  constantly  Increasing  demands 
which  have  been  placed  upon  them.  The 
time  has  come  to  change  the  way  we 
meet  these  demands.  The  challenge  lac- 
ing us  represents  one  of  the  great  op- 
portunities of  our  time — an  opporttmity 
to  create  an  even  stronger  domestic  econ- 
omy, a  cleaner  environment,  and  a  better 
life  for  all  our  people. 

The  proposals  I  sun  submitting  and  the 
actions  I  will  take  can  give  us  the  tools 
to  do  this  importcmt  job. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgoit.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  act  with  dispatch  on 
the  proposals  I  am  submitting.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility does  not  rest  merely  with  the 
Congress  or  with  this  Administration. 
It  rests  with  all  of  us — ^wlth  government, 
with  Industry  and  with  the  Individual 
citizen. 

Whenever  we  have  been  confronted 
with  great  national  challenges  In  the 
past,  the  American  people  have  done 
their  duty.  I  am  confident  we  shall  do 
so  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Wbotk  Housk.  Aprtf  18.  1973. 


PRTVIIiEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldwit. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  50,  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Mmphy  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  ON  MONDAY. 
APRIL  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, April  30,  1973,  following  the  order 
for  recognition  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority lefuier.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, prior  to  the  order  for  recognition  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Richard  Smith  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  &oar  during 
the  consideration  of  Uie  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  im- 
derstanding  that  the  SenaUH*  continue 
to  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
{Ejection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding.  He  is  yielding  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMPREHENSIVE  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  50,  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
with  the  understanding  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  10  minutes  to  be  imder 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  20 
minutes  to  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  subject  to  the  approval  of 


Mr.  Javits.  who  is  out  of  the  Chamber 
just  now,  and  with  the  further  proviso 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  meas- 
ure, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  again  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  50)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  tbU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive Older  Americans  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

TITLE  I — ^DECLARATION   OP  OBJECTIVES 
riNOINGS   AND   FUKP06S8 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  mlllious 
of  older  citizens  In  this  Nation  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
services.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  to — 

(1)  make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  Include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

(3)  give  full  and  special  consideration  to 
older  citizens  with  special  needs  In  planning 
such  programs,  and,  pending  the  availability 
of  such  programs  for  aU  older  citizens,  give 
priority  to  the  elderly  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need, 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
wUl  assure  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  fuU 
range  of  essential  services  to  our  older  citi- 
zens, and,  where  applicable,  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  c^portunltlee  for 
many  individuals,  including  older  persons, 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, and 

(4)  Insure  that  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  such  progra^ns  wlU  be  undertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  older  citizens,  parents, 
and  community.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  appropriate  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Skc.  102.  Section  101(8)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "services"  the  following:  ",  Including 
access  to  low-cost  transportation,". 
TITLE  n— ADMINISTRATION  ON  AOINO 
Skc.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUowB : 

"KSTABUSaiCKMT  OF  ADIONISTRATIOM  ON  4GINC 

"Sxc.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Administration  on 
Aging  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Administration')  which  shaU  be  headed 
by  a  Cotamissloner  on  Aging  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner'). 
Except  for  title  VI  and  as  otherwise  spe- 
clflcaUy  provided  by  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments  of 
1973,  the  Administration  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the 
perfonnance  of  his  functions,  he  shaU  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  and  not 
to  or  throiigb  any  other  officer  of  that  De- 
partment. The  Commissioner  shall  not  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  to  any  other  offi- 
cer who  is  not  directly  responsible  to  him 
unless  he  first  submits  a  plan  for  such  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress.  Such  delegation  is 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
for  such  delegation  Is  transmitted  to  It,  un- 
less between  the  day  of  transmittal  and  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  period  either  House 
passes  a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
that  House  does  not  favor  such  delegation. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  continuity 
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at  senion  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  CongreM  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  la  not  in  eeasion  because  oi  an 
adjournment  at  more  than  three  daya  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  thlrty-day  period.  Under  prorlslona 
contained  In  a  reorganization  plan,  a  pro- 
Tlsion  of  the  plan  may  be  effective. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  (1)  Section  203(4)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  of  1965  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persons  for  social  servlcee.  Including  nutri- 
tion, hoepltaltaatlon.  preretirement  train- 
ing, continuing  education,  low-coet  trans- 
portation and  bousing,  and  health  services;" 
(2)  Section  202  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(9)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted under  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes ; 

"(11)  coordinate,  and  assist  In,  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  (Including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies)  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  of  programs  for 
older  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  natlonwld*  network  of  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  aarvlces  and  opportonl- 
ttoe  for  such  persons; 

" ( 12)  convene  conferences  of  such  author- 
ities and  officials  of  public  (including  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies)  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  programs  for  older 
peraoos  as  the  Conunlaskner  deems  necesaarr 
or  proper  for  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  policies  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

"(13)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  as  author- 
ised by  this  Act  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  exlstinc  progrmms  for  older  persons; 
"(14)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
ths  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967,  and  the  programs  of  the  NatlM>al 
Housing  Act  relating  to  housing  fcr  the 
•Iderly  and  the  setting  of  standards  for  the 
licensing  of  nursing  homes,  Intermediate  care 
hon>es.  and  other  facUUes  providing  care  for 
older  people; 

"(16)  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  private  nonprofl^t  organizations  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  by  them  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act;  and 

"(IS)  develop.  In  cocvdlnatloa  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personnel  In  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  training." 

(3)  Secuon  202  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  8uk>sectlon) 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  202.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  executing  his  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act  and  carrying  out  the  programs 
and  activities  provided  for  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner,  m  consultation  vrlth  the  Di- 
rector of  Action,  shall  take  all  possible  steps 
to  encourage  and  permit  voluntary  groups 
active  la  social  services,  including  youth  <w- 
ganliMttloDs  active  at  the  high  school  or  col- 
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lege  levels,  to  participate  knd  be  Involved 
individually  or  through  representative  groups 
in  such  programs  or  actlviUee  to  the  raaxl- 
mvaa  extent  feaslbis,  throti  gb  ths  perform- 
ance of  advisory  or  canso]  cattve  functloBS, 
and  in  other  appropriate  wi  ys." 

(e)  Title  U  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  <tf 
1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"rXOEBAL    ACSNCT    COVPSSATIOH 

"Sec.  203.  Federal  agencies  proiiostng  to 
establish  programs  substantially  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  consult  with 
the  Administration  on  Anig  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  such  services,  and  Federal 
agencies  administering  suc^  programs  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Adminl^ratlon  on  Aging 
In  carrying  out  such  aervlc^. 

"TBB    NATXOHAI.    ntrOUIAXIOf    aXD    KKSOUBCia 
CLKASniOBOtrSS    FOK  fcHK   ASBD 

"Ssc.  204.  (a)  The  Commli^loner  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  estab^h  and  operate 
a  National  Information  andl  Resource  Clear- 
inghouse for  the  Aging  whlc^  shall — 

"(1)  collect,  analyze,  prepare,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  related  to  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  older  persons; 

"(2)  obtain  Information  concerning  older 
persons  from  public  and  private  agencies  and 
other  organizations  serving  tfie  needs  and  in- 
terests of  older  persons  and  fxirnlsh,  upon 
request.  Information  to  such  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  lnfori|iatlon  developed 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  agencies 
with  respect  to  programs  0f  such  agencies 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  I  and  Interests  at 
older  persons;  I 

"(3)  encourage  the  establishment  ta  BUte 
and  local  information  centiera  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such:  centers.  Includ- 
ing sources  established  undtr  section  304(c) 
(3)  and  section  805 (a)  (7) ,  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  have  ready  access  to  Information;  and 

"(4)  carry  out  a  special  program  for  the 
collection  and  dissemlnatioii  of  Information 
relevant  to  consiuner  Interests  of  older  per- 
sons in  order  that  such  olfer  persons  may 
more  readily  obtain  information  concerning 
goods  and  services  needed  bf  them. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  tbail  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  achieve  coordina- 
tion of  activities  carried  out  or  assisted  by 
all  departments,  agencies,  (ind  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  collection,  prep4ratloai,  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  j^vant  to  older 
persons.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  subsection  through  the  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Clearftighouse  for  the 
Aging.  1 

"(c)  There  ate  anthorlzod  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  ikirpoees  erf  this 
section  #750,000  for  ths  flspal  y«ar  «»«««* 
June  30.  1973,  $l,OOOjOOO  fo»  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"FKDZBAL    COUNCIL    OK    VHK    AOXNO 

"Sec.  aOS.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  'consent  of  the 
Senate  for  terms  of  three  y4ars  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  Members  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to 
be  representative  of  older  Americans,  national 
organizations  with  an  interest  in  aging,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  general  public.  At  least 
five  of  the  members  shall  thaciselves  be  older 
persons.  I 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  members  [first  appointed, 
five  Shan  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  ap^lntment. 

"(2)  Any  member  appotnlsd  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurlng  prior  to  th»  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  a|^ 
pointed  shall  be  ai^>ointsd  OiUy  for  ths  la- 
malnder  of  such  term.  Memliers  shall  be  eU- 
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gible  for  reappointment  and  aiay  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  imtll  their  suc- 
cessors have  taken  ofiScs.  ^ 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Cduncn  shaH  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  He  filled  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  ortglnal  appoint- 
ment was  made.  , 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Coun^u  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  OouncU.  be  en- 
tlUed  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  daUy  rate  speqlfled  for  grade 
GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  9,  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltlme,  *nd  whUe,  so 
serving  away  from  their  ho^es  oc  regiiiar 
places  of  business,  they  may  t^  allowed  trav- 
el expenses,  including  per  diem  in  heu  of 
subsistence,  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  4703(b)  of  uUe 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  iersons  In  the 
Oovemment  service  employed  intermittently 

"(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  I  members  ap- 
pointed to  ths  Cooneil.  The(  CooneU  shsU 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Cha^rmaa  but  not 
less  often  than  fovu:  times  a  "year.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

"(d)   The  Council  shaU —   i 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  thJ  President  oa 
matters  relating  to  the  q>ecla|  needs  of  dder 
Americans:  I 

"(2)  assist  the  Commlssioaer  in  mairiT^g 
the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  FBdwsl  policies  reg^utUng  the  ag- 
ing and  programs  and  other  af  Uvtties  affect- 
ing the  aging  conducted  or  jM^fitwl  by  aU 
Federal  departments  and  sg4n«des  for  the 
purpose  of  appraising  their  vWue  and  their 
impact  on  the  lives  of  older  Americans;  and 
(4)  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  by  making  reopmmendations 
to  the  President,  to  the  SecreUry,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  to  the  Congre*  with  reepect 
to  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging  and 
federally  conducted  or  assisted  programs  and 
other  activities  relating  to  or  i  ifectlng  them- 

"  (5)  inform  the  puldlc  abou  1  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aging,  m  ooiiBultation  with 
the  National  Information  putA  Resource 
Clearinghouse  for  the  Agingj  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  InformaUdn.  conducting 
or  commissioning  studies  and  publishing  the 
results  thereof,  and  by  issuing  pubMcaUona 
and  reports;  and  | 

"(6)  provide  publle  forums  jfor  discussing 
and  puttUdzlng  the  prol>Iems|  and  needs  of 
the  aging  and  obtaining  tnfet^tlrax  relating 
thereto  by  comducting  publle  hlMrlngs  and  by 
conducting  or  qxKuaring  con^rences,  work- 
shops, and  other  such  meetings. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  to  the  Coxmcfl  such 
staff,  information,  and  other  assistance  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  its  aeVvltles. 

"(f)  Beginning  with  tbs  fear  1974  ttw 
Council  ShaU  make  such  intarito  reports  as  it 
deems  advisable  and  an  annual  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendation^  to  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  March  31  of  each  year. 
The  President  shaU  transmit  each  such  re- 
port to  the  Congress  together  trtth  his  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  ] 

"(g)  The  Council  shaU  undertake  a  study 
of  the  interrelationships  of  beiiefit  programs 
for  ths  elderly  operated  by  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  government  agencies.  Following  ths 
completion  of  this  study,  the  Fresident  shall 
submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  rec- 
ommendations for  brlngliig  $bout  greater 
uniformity  of  eligibility  standards,  and  for 
eliminating  the  negative  Impact  that  one 
program's  standards  may  hav^  on  another. 

"(h)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  combined  impact  of  all  taxes  on  ths 
•iderly— including  birt  not  lilted  to  in-  ' 
corns,  property,  sales,  and  sbcial  security 
taxes.  Upon  completion  of  this  [study,  but  no 
latsr  than  eighteen  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shcoi  submit  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  OovemoijB  and  leglsla- 
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tures  of  the  States,  the  results  thereof  and 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(1)(A)  The  Council  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  at  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  survey  of  the  transportation  problems 
of  older  Americans  with  emphasis  upon  solu- 
tions that  are  practical  and  can  be  Imple- 
mented In  a  timely  fasbiou.  In  conducting 
the  study  and  survey,  the  Council  shall  con- 
Bider— 

"(1)  the  use  of  all  community  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  public  transpor- 
tation systems,  the  possible  use  of  school- 
buses,  and  excess  Department  of  Defense  ve- 
hicles; and 

"(2)  the  need  for  revised  and  Improved 
procedures  for  obtaining  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance by  older  Americans  to  be  Imple- 
mented for  use  In  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1975,  the 
Council  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  on  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations including  a  plan  for  Implemen- 
tation of  improved  transportation  services 
for  older  Americans  and  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation,  administrative  and 
other  measures  to  provide  solutions  to  the 
transportation  problems  of  older  Americans. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  survey, 
the  Council  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and 

"(11)  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  for  the  ptirpose  of  this 
sectlcm;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Council  upon  request  by  them. 

"admhostbation  or  thx  act 

"Ssc.aoa.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  UUs  Act,  ths  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to: 

"(1)  provide  consultative  swvlces  and 
teohnlnal  assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations; 

"(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  tech- 
nical Instruction; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  demonstrations: 

"(4)  collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate spscial  educational  or  Informational 
materials,  including  reports  of  the  projects 
for  which  funds  are  provided  under  this  Act; 


"(6)  provide  staff  and  other  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Federal  CouncU  on  the  Aging. 

"(b)  In  administering  his  fiuictions  under 
tbls  Act,  the  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
Bervlcss  and  facilitlss  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonproat  agency  or  (M^anlsatlon,  in  ac- 
conUnoa  with  agreements  between  the  Com- 
mlsatnner  and  the  head  thereof,  and  to  pay 
tlisrefor,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  in  the  agreement. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
8«otlon.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appn^rl- 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"evaltjatiok 
"Skc.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  measure 
and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals  In  general,  and  In 
relation  to  their  cost,  their  Impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structui«  and 
inschanlsms  for  delivery  of  services,  Indud- 
*"«•  wb««  appropriate.  c<»nparisons  with  ap- 
pioprlats  oontrol  groups  composed  of  persons 
cxrx 81«— Pwt  !• 


who  have  not  participated  In  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  immediately  Involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  308  or  tlUe  IV  of 
this  Act  until  he  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished general  standards  to  be  used  by  him 
In  evaluating  the  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  such  section  or  title.  Results 
of  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  such 
standards  shall  be  Included  in  the  reports 
required  by  section  208. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
program  and  project  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs 
and  projects. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 
summaries  of  the  results  of  evaluative  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  program  and  pro- 
ject Impact  and  effectiveness,  the  full  con- 
tents of  which  shall  be  available  to  Congress 
and  the  public. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  made  available  to  him,  upon  re- 
quest, by  the  departments  and  agencies  erf 
ths  executive  branch. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  use 
such  sums  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act,  or  $1,000,000,  whichever 
Is  greater,  to  conduct  program  and  project 
evaluations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) as  required  by  this  title.  In  the  case 
of  allotments  from  such  an  appropriation, 
the  amount  avBiUable  for  such  allotments 
(and  the  amount  deemed  appropriated 
therefor)  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 
"reports 

"Sec.  208.  Not  later  than  one  huiMlred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  erf  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  rq>ort  <m  the  activ- 
ities carried  out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual 
reports  shaU  Include  statistical  daU  reflect- 
ing services  and  activities  provided  litdlvid- 
uals  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
"joorr  rxnoMMQ  or  vnormcn 

"Sec.  209.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  where  funds  are  provided  few  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agene^  to 
an  agen<7  or  e>rganlzatlon  assisted  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  agency  principally  Involved 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In  admin- 
istering the  funds  provided. 

"AOVANCK  rUNDIKO 

"Ssc.  210.  (a)  Few  the  purpe>ee  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authex-ized  to  be  Included  in  the  af^nropria- 
tion  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preewdlng  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  tor 
obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funeUng  method  erf  timing  approprla- 
tlem  aetiem,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
Its  initial  applie»tion  will  restat  In  the  enact- 
ment In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
apprt^rlatlon  Act  eir  otherwise)  of  two  sep- 
arate appropriations,  one  fe>r  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  suce;eeding 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  a02.  Title  Vin  of  the  Oleler  Americans 
Act  of  196A  is  hereby  repealed. 


TITLE    ni— GRANTS    FOR    STATE    AND 
AREA  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Tiib  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  ni  and  In- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following   new 
tlUe: 

"TTTLB  ni— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 

COMMUNITY   PROGRAMS  ON   AGING 
"PURPewa 

"Sec.  301.  It  is  the  puriK>se  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  conexntrate  resources  in  order  to  de- 
velop greater  capacity  and  foster  the  de- 
velopment erf  comprehensive  and  coexrdl- 
nated  service  systems  to  serve  older  per- 
sons by  entering  Into  new  cooperative  ar- 
rangements vrtth  each  other  and  with  pro- 
viders of  s<x:lal  services  feir  planning  fcjr 
the  provision  of,  and  providing,  sexslal  serv- 
ices and,  where  necessary,  to  reorganize  or 
reassign  functions,   In  order  to — 

"(1)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  In- 
dependence and  dignity  In  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capaWe  of  self -care 
with  appropriate  supportive  services;  and 

"(2)  remove  individual  and  social  bar- 
riers to  economic  and  personal  Independence 
tor  older  persons. 

"DKFUnnOMS 

"Sec.  302.  For  purpeises  erf  this  title^ 

"(1)  The  term  'social  servioes'  means  any 
of  the  folleTwlng  services  which  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe: 

"(A)  health,  continuing  education,  wel- 
fare, informational,  recreational,  home- 
maker,  ex>unseling,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transpeu-tation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  services: 

"(C)  servieses  eleslgned  to  encourage  and 
assist  older  i>er8ons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services   available   to    them. 

"(D)  servioes  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  he>uslng; 

"(E)  services  designed  to  assist  e>lder  per- 
sons in  avoiding  instltutiooalizatlon  in- 
cluding prelnstitutlonallaation  evaluation 
and  screening,  and  iKNne  health  services;  or 

"(P)   any  other  services; 
if  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral wdfare  of  erider  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'unit  erf  general  purpose 
lex^  gewerrunenf  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  SUte  whose  authority  is 
broad  and  general  and  is  not  limited  to  only 
eme  functlcm  or  a  oomblnation  erf  related 
functions,  or  (B)  an  Indian  tribal  organta- 
tton. 

"(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  and  eexn-di- 
nated  system'  means  a  system  for  iwoviding 
all  necessary  social  servioes  in  a  iw^nn^  de- 
signed to — 

"(A)  faclUtate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  wlthm 
the  geographic  area  servad  by  such  system  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  e>r  e>rganl£ation: 

"(B)  develop  and  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  social  services  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  older  perscms;  and 

"(C)  use  available  resources  efllerlently  and 
with  a  minimum  <rf  dapUoatkm. 

"AREA  PLAKNIMG  AlfB  BOCIM,  SERVICE  I>Re>GRAMS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authe>rlzed  to  be 
appropriated  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $300.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  to  enable  the  ComnUsstoner  to  make 
grants  to  each  State  wltb  a  State  pUn  ap- 
proved under  section  306  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  (pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  erf  this 
section)  of— 

"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  secUon  804<a)  (2)  (A) ,  inclikUng  the  prep- 
aratlon  erf  area  plans  cm  aging  oemslstent 
with  section  S04(c)  and  tbe  evalnatloB  of  ac- 
tivities carried  e>at  under  such  plans;  and 

"(2)    tbe    clevele>pment    erf   comprehensive 
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and  coordinated  systenu  for  tbe  delivery  of 
social  serrlces. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  suma  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (A)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  tbe  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  sum,  (B)  each  other  State  shall  be 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-heOf  of  1 
per  centum  of  such  sum,  and  (C)  from  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  so  appropriated,  each 
State  shall  be  allotted  an  additional  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  re- 
mainder as  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over 
In  such  State  bears  to  tbe  population  aged 
sixty  or  over  in  all  States. 

"(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  tbe  population 
aged  sixty  or  over  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  in  all 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made;  (B) 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  allotted  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made;  and  (C)  no  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  less  than  that 
State  received  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  For  the  purpose  of  the  excep- 
tion contained  in  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph only,  the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  in  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Conmilssloner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
for  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  tbe  pur- 
pose for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  be 
shall  make  such  amount  available  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more  other 
States  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  other 
States  will  be  able  to  use  such  additional 
amount  for  carrying  out  such  purpose.  Any 
amount  made  available  to  a  State  from  an 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of  such 
State's  allotment  (as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  remain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency 
determines,  but  not  more  than  16  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  coet 
of  administration  of  area  plans;   and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency 
determines,  but  not  raort  than  20  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  76  per  centum,  of  the  coet  of 
social  services  which  are  not  provided  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
system  In  planning  and  service  areas  for 
'^hlch  there  is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the 
State  agency. 

The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
aviallable  to  such  State  only  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  90  per  centum,  of  the 
cost  of  social  services  provided  In  the  State 
as  a  part  of  con4>rebenslve  and  coordinated 
systems  in  planning  and  service   areas  for 


the  purposes  of 

comment  on,  at 

al  department  or 

om  any  agency  or 


which  there  is  an  area  pl^  t^^roved  by  the 
State  agency. 

"organ  IZAflON 

"State  Organization 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  In  ordei  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  to  p«rticlpate  In  the  programs  of 
grants  to  States  from  allotments  \uider  sec- 
tion 303  and  section  306—1 

"(1)  the  State  shall,  to.  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  CommlBsioner,  designate  a 
State  agency  as  the  sole  ttate  agency  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  'the  State 
agency')  to:  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  ap- 
proval imder  section  306,  KB)  administer  the 
State  plan  within  such  jState,  (C)  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the(  coordination  of  all 
State  activities  related 
this  Act,  (D)  review  a: 
the  request  of  any  Fed^ 
agency,  any  application 
organization  within  suchlState  to  such  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  for  assistance 
related  to  meeting  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons; and  (E)  divide  thi  entire  State  Into 
distinct  areas  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  'planning  stid  service  areas'), 
after  considering  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  individuals  aged  'sixty  and  older  in 
the  State,  the  Incidence  pt  the  need  for  so- 
cial services  (including  tUe  numbers  of  older 
persons  with  low  incomas  residing  in  such 
areas),  the  distribution  of  resources  avail- 
able to  provide  such  servlbes,  the  boundaries 
of  existing  areas  wlthia  the  State  which 
were  drawn  for  the  planning  or  administra- 
tion of  social  services  programs,  the  loca- 
tion of  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  State,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors:  PTovide4.  That  any  unit  of 
generta  purpose  local  government  which  has 
a  populaUon  aged  sixty  o»  over  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  or  whlcli  contains  16  per 
centum  or  more  of  the 
aged  sixty  or  over  shall 
planning  and  service 
Include  in  any  plannl 
designated  pursuant  to 
additional  areas  adjacent 
eral  purpose  local  government  so  designated 
as  the  State  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title,  add 

"(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for 
service  areas  an  area  pi 
in  accordance  with  sul 
section,  and  for  each  si 
after  consideration  of  th^  views  offered  by 
the  unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  In  such  areal  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  as  the 
area  agency  on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  will 
take  into  account.  In  conmectlon  with  mat- 
ters of  general  policy  arlstng  in  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  State  plan 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  vK  ws  of  recipients  of 
social  services  provided  ui  ider  such  plan. 
"Area  Organl  satlon 

"(b)  An  area  agency  on  aging  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  must  be — 

"(1)  m  established  office  on  aging  which 
is  operating  within  a  pimining  and  service 
area  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
ot  this  section,  or 

"(2)  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government,  which  is  des- 
ignated for  this  purpose  by  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  such  linlt,  or 

"(3)  any  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  elected  official  or  ofllclals  of  a  combi- 
nation of  units  of  general!  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment to  act  on  behaUJ  of  such  combina- 
tion for  this  purpose,  or     \ 

"(4)  any  public  or  nonitfofit  private  agency 
In  a  planning  and  service  area  which  is 
under  the  supervision  or  direction  for  this 
purpose  of  the  designated  State  agency  and 
which  can  engage  in  the  Planning  or  provi- 
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slon  of  a  broad  range  of  socl  al  services  within 
such  planning  and  service  atea. 
and  must  provide  aasuranc< ,  found  adequate 
by  the  SUte  agency,  that  It  wlU  have  the 
abUlty  to  develop  an  area  (Ian  and  to  carry 
out,  directly  or  throxigh  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
plan  within  the  planning  ftnd  service  area 
In  designating  an  area  agency  on  aging,  the 
State  agency  shaU  give  preference  to  an  es- 
tablished office  on  aging.  Unless  the  State 
agency  finds  that  no  such  J  office  within  the 
planning  and  service  are4  wUl  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  ar^  plan. 

"Area  plani 
"(c)  In  QtAn  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area  agency 
on  aging  designated  with  reipect  to  such  area 


ibllshment  of  a 
lated  system  for 
ices   within  the 

covered  by  the 
ig   the   need  for 

ia  (taking  into 
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under  subsection  (a)  and  s 

"(1)  provide  for  the  es 
comprehensive  <md  coord 
the  delivery  of  social  se 
planning  and  service  are 
plan,  including  determin 
social   services   in   such   j_ 

consideration,  among  other „_, „ _ 

bers  of  older  persons  wlth|  low  "incomes  re- 
siding in  such  area),  evalliatlng  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  use  of  resoiirces  in  meeting 
such  need,  and  entering  [into  agreements 
with  providers  of  social  Services  in  such 
area,  for  the  provision  of  such  services  to 
meet  such  need; 

"(2)  in  accordance  witli  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  sr  by  regulation 
relating  to  priorities,  provlie  for  the  InitU- 
tion,  expansion,  or  improyement  of  social 
services  in  the  planning  fmd  service  area 
covered  by  the  area  pUn;      I 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Informatlbn  and  referral 
sources  in  sufficient  numbors  to  assure  that 
all  older  persons  within  t^e  planning  and 
service  area  covered  by  thp  plan  will  have 
reasonably  convenient  acces  to  such  sources. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
305(a)(7),  an  lnformati(m  and  referral 
source  is  a  location  where  ^e  State  or  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  jorganlzatlon  (A) 
maintains  current  information  with  respect 
to  the  opportunities  and  fervices  available 
to  older  persons,  and  develops  current  lists 
of  older  persons  in  need  ofl  services  and  op- 
portunities, and  (B)  emi^loys  a  specially 
trained  staff  to  Inform  old^r  persons  of  the 
opportunities  and  services  fwhich  are  avail- 
able, and  assists  such  perions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  <9portunl1  ies  and  services; 
and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on 
aging  will — 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area 
plan;  I 

"(B)  render  appropriate  Jtechnlcal  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  in  the 
planning  and  service  area]  covered  by  the 
area  plan; 

"(C)  where  necessary  anU  feasible,  enter 
into  arrangements,  conslstebt  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  area  plan,  udder  which  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  use<i  to  provide  legal 
services  to  older  persons  in  the  planning  and 
service  area  carried  out  through  federally 
assisted  programs  or  otherj  public  or  non- 
profit agencies; 

"(D)  take  Into  account,  Iri  connection  with 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  de- 
velopment uid  administration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of"  services  un- 
der such  plan;  [ 

"(E)  where  possible,  entir  Into  arrange- 
ments with  organizations  providing  day  care 
services  few  children  so  as  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons  toi  aid  or  assist,  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  the  tfelivery  of  such 
services  to  children;  and        j 

"(F)  establish  an  advlsofy  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  target  popu- 
lation and  the  general  pubUc,  to  advise  the 
area  agency  on  all  matteni  relatfaig  to  the 
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admtoistimtlon  at  the  plan  and  operations 
conducted  thereunder. 

"StATK  PLAKB 

"SBC.  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eli- 
gible for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  its  al- 
lotments under  section  303  and  section  306, 
except  as  provided  In  section  307(a),  It  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan 
for  such  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as 
tbe  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion and  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
existing  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (Including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  or  compensation  of  an  individual 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  plan; 

"(S)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  impose  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reports; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities  and 
projects  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed,  iden- 
tifies obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  Indicates  how  it  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(6)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(2)  (A)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which  com- 
Rlles  with  section  304(c) ; 

"(7)  provides  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining information  and  referral  sources  in 
Bufflcient  numbers  to  assure  that  all  older 
persons  In  the  State  who  are  not  furnished 
adequate  information  and  referral  sources 
under  secUon  304(c)  (3)  wlU  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  no  social  service  will  be 
directly  provided  by  the  State  agency  or  an 
area  agency  on  aging,  except  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  agency,  provision  of 
such  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
agency  on  aging  is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  service;  and 

"(9)  provides  that  preference  shall  be 
given  to  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  for  any 
staff  positions  (full  time  or  part  time)  in 
State  and  area  agencies  for  which  such  per- 
sons qualify. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  make  a 
final  determination  disapproving  any  State 
plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  or  make  a 
final  determination  that  a  State  Is  ineligible 
under  section  304,  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  not  eligible  under  section 
304. 

"(2)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision  of  subsection  (a) , 
Oie  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  from  its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306 
WUl  be  made  to  the  State  (or,  in  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 


be  limited  to  projects  vmd*r  or  porUons  of 
the  Stata  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) , 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  1m  Is  ao  satis- 
fied, no  further  payments  shall  b«  made  to 
such  State  from  its  allotment  under  section 
303  and  section  306  (or  payments  shall  be 
limited  to  projecta  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) .  The 
Commissioner  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations be  shall  prescribe,  disburse  the  funds 
so  withheld  directly  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  organization  or  agency  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  such  State  submitting  an 
approved  plan  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304  and  section  306.  Any 
such  payment  or  payments  shall  be  matched 
in  the  proportions  specified  In  section  303 
and  306. 

"(e)  A  State  which  is  dissatlfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c).  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a 
petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  ttie  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  tor  that  piuiKJse. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  ttie  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upcm 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  wh(He  or 
in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facta, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  tor  good  catise 
shown,  may  remand  the  caw  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Conunlssloner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shtUl  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affinnlng  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not,  vmless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  opente  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commissioner's  action. 

"PLANNTNO,     COORDrNATtON,     EVALTTATION,     AND 
AOMINXSTBATION    OI"    STATE    PUiltS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $20,000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  paying  such  percentages 
as  each  State  agency  determines,  but  not 
more  than  76  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  ita  State  plan.  Including 
the  preparation  of  the  State  plan,  the  evalu- 
ation of  activities  carried  out  under  such 
plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the  carrying 
out  of  analyses  related  to  the  need  for  social 
services  within  the  State,  the  dissemination 
of  Information  so  obtained,  the  provision  of 
short-term  training  to  personnel  of  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
engaged  in  the  toleration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  and  the  carrying  out  of  dem- 
onstration projects  of  statewide  significance 
relating  to  the  initiation,  expansion,  or  im- 
provement of  social  service. 

"(2)  Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  section  for  covering  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  its  State  plan  which 
the  State  determines  is  not  needed  for  such 
purpose  may  be  used  by  such  State  to  supple- 
ment the  amount  available  under  section  303 


(e)  (1)  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  area  plans. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  ye*r  onder  subaecUon  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  State  shaU  be  allotted  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sum  as  the  population  aged  sixty  ot  over  in 
such  State  beare  to  the  population  aged  sixty 
or  over  in  aU  States,  except  that  (A)  no  State 
shaU  be  aUotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made,  or 
$200,000,  whichever  U  greater,  and  (B)  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  aUotted  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  la 
made,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  exception  contained  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragr^h,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  Include  Ouam.  American  R^m<^  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sUty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  in  aU  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  tbe  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  detemUna*  will 
not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  real- 
lotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such  date* 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (b)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  wiU  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  »j»w>rig  the  States 
whoee  proportionate  amounta  were  not  so 
reduced.  Such  reallotments  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  oi  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  population  aged 
sixty  or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  imder  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun«  30. 
1973,  ShaU  remain  available  until  the  doee 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"9ATMKMTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Paymente  of  grants  or  eon- 
tracte  under  this  title  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustmente  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpaymente  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  From  a  State's 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  which  Is  available 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  Commissioner 
may  advance  to  a  State  which  does  not  have 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  305  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  Slate  in  developing  a 
State  plan. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  non-Federal  share  (pursuant  to  section 
303(e) )  of  the  total  exi>endlture  under  the 
State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds  from 
State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  under  section 
303  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which  its  expenditures 
or  such  year  from  State  sources  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  are 
less  than  Ite  expenditures  from  such  sources 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"MOOEI.  paoJECTS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
consultation  with  tbe  State  agency,  make 
granta  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  or  contracte  with  any 
agency  or  organization  within  such  State 
for  paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  ot  develop- 
ing or  operating  statewide,  regional,  metro- 
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poiltAn  area,  county,  city,  or  community 
model  projects  whidi  will  expand  or  Improve 
social  services  or  otherwise  promote  the  well- 
being  of  older  persons.  In  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  special  consideration  to 
projects  designed  to — 

"(1)  assist  In  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  persons  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
minimum  standards,  (B)  studying  and  de- 
monstrating methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  suffering 
from  physical  disabilities,  and  (C)  demon- 
strating alt«-native  methods  of  relieving  old- 
er persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes; 

"(2)  Improve  the  transportation  services 
available  to  older  persons  by  (A)  establishing 
special  transportation  subsystems  for  older 
persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions,  (B)  providing  portal- 
to-portal  service  and  demand  actuated  serv- 
ices, (C)  payment  of  subsidies  to  transporta- 
tion systems  to  enable  them  to  provide 
transportation  services  to  older  persons  on  a 
reduced  rate  basis,  with  special  emphasis  on 
transportation  necessary  to  enable  older 
persons  to  obtain  health  services,  (D)  pay- 
ments directly  to  older  persons  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  reasonable  and  necessary 
transportation  services,  (E)  programs  to 
study  the  economic  and  service  aspects  of 
transportation  for  older  persons  living  In 
urban  or  rural  areas,  and  (F)  programs  to 
study  transportation  and  social  service  de- 
livery Interface; 

"(8)  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  low- 
Income  older  persons  who  are  unable, 
because  of  physical  condition,  obsolete  or 
Inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, or  other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
ployment, which  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  public  service  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  prison  rehabilitation,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste 
removal,  pollution  control,  housing  and 
nelghl>orhood  Improvements,  rural  develop- 
ment, conservation,  beautlflcation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  conununlty 
Improvement; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  to 
older  persons  designed  to  enable  them  to 
lead  more  productive  lives  by  broadening  the 
educational,  cultural,  or  social  awareness  of 
such  older  persons,  emphasizing,  where  poe- 
slUe,  free  tuition  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities; 

"(6)  provide  preretirement  education.  In- 
formation, and  relevant  services  (Including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conducting  of  research 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  programs)  to  persons  planning 
retirement;  or 

"(6)  provide  services  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  particular  needs  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  Impaired  older  persons  including 
special  transportation  and  escort  services, 
homemaker,  home  health,  and  shopping 
services,  reader  services,  letterwrltlng  serv- 
ices, and  other  service  designed  to  assist 
such  Individuals  In  leading  a  more  Independ- 
ent life,  and  encourage  older  Americans  with 
skills  and  experience  in  trades  and  indiistry 
to  loe  employed  as  aides  in  the  vocational 
and  Industrial  arts  departments  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools. 

"<b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  (75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  (100.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075." 
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■mxa  IV— TRAININC    AND  RESEARCH 

S«c.  401.  The  Older  Ataerlcans  Act  of  1965 
la  amended  by  striking  put  titles  IV  and  V 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  title  m 
the  following  new  title : 

"■nTLK    IV— TRAININci    AND    RESEARCH 

"PAai  A TtAININO 

"BTATXMXMT    Ot    FUBP06B 

"Stc.  401.  The  purpo49  of  this  part  Is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Bervice  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  for  programs  jn  the  field  of  aging 
by  (1)  developing  infomiatlon  on  the  actual 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  In  the  field  of 
aging,  both  present  and  Jong  range;  (2)  pro- 
viding a  broad  range  of  iuality  trainlnjg  and 
retraining  opportunities,  responsive  to 
changing  needs  of  prog^ms  in  the  field  of 
aging;  (3)  attracting  ai  greater  number  of 
qualified  persons  into  th^  field  of  aging;  and 
(4)  helping  to  make  personnel  training  pro- 
grams more  responslvej  to  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  In  th«  field  of  the  aging. 
"appkaiszng  pessonnxl  kekos  w  thx  ncLO 

or   AGIBG 

"Sk!.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's 
existing  and  future  personnel  needs  In  the 
field  of  aging,  at  all  levelfe  and  In  all  types  of 
programs,  and  the  adeq\^acy  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  meet  these  n^eds.  In  developing 
Information  relating  to  i  personnel  needs  in 
the  field  of  aging,  the  (Conmiissloner  shall 
consult  with,  and  makei  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  statistical  and  ot^er  related  informa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  t|ie  Office  of  Elduca- 
tlon.  Federal  Council  on.  the  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  th(  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, State  educational  agencies,  other  State 
and  local  public  agencies  and  offices  dealing 
with  problems  of  the  aging.  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies,]  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  prlvat<|  agencies. 

"<b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
report  provided  In  sectlfcn  208  a  report  on 
the  professional  dealing  «lth  the  problems  of 
the  aging,  in  which  he  shall  present  In  de- 
tail his  view  on  the  state  of  such  profes- 
sions and  the  trends  which  he  dlscMns  with 
respect  to  the  future  complexion  of  programs 
for  the  aging  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
funds  and  the  needs  fozj  well-educated  per- 
sonnel to  staff  such  prt>grams.  The  report 
shall  indicate  the  Commissioner's  plans  con- 
cerning the  allocations  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  title  In  delation  to  the  plans 
and  programs  of  other  ]  ''ederal  agencies. 

"ATTIlACniOG   QUAUriEO   PI  RSONS   TO    THX   TtXUi 
OF  ACU  O 

"Skc.  403.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  State  agencW  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 304,  State  or  local  educational  agencies. 
Institutions  of  higher  •ducatlon,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  prlvaite  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  institutions,  and  be  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  kgency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  the  i|urpose  of — 

"(1)  publicizing  avallal^le  opportunities  for 
careers  In  the  field  of  agldg; 

"(2)  encouraging  quallfled  persons  to  en- 
ter or  reenter  the  field  of  »glng; 

"(3)  encouraging  artfcte,  craftsmen,  ar- 
tisans, scientists,  and  i^rsons  from  other 
professions  and  vocation^  and  homemakers, 
to  undertake  assignments  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  for  temp>orary  Periods  in  the  field 
of  aging;  or 

"(4)    preparing   and   disseminating  mate- 
rials.   Including    audlovlt  ual    materials 
printed  materials,  for  use  1 


I:^r/°Ir[r'it:^P'°^l^.rfJl^.-f-«I-     dem=;at.on  r;;rts7\nn^;;  maTe.als 


employment   In   carrying 
lated  to  the  purposes  of 

"TRAININO    PROGRAMS    FOR 

FULD  OP   JfciNG 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Comi  nissloner  may  make 
grant    to    any    public    oi 
agency,  organization,  or 


State  agencies  referred  to  In  section  304,  or 
contracts  with  any  agency,  organization,  or 
institution,  to  assist  them  (n  training  persons 
who  are  employed  or  prei^arlng  for  employ- 
.,.    ._    --.J-   _-,-^-^    ^j   jjj^   purposes  of 


ring    the    cost   of 

(Including  short- 

^tltutes  and  other 

lining  programs), 

maintaining  fel- 


ferences,    sympo- 

the  field  of  aging, 

conferences  and 

poses  of  facllltat- 


and 
in  recruitment  and 


ment  In  fields  related 
this  Act — 

"(1)    to   assist    In   covi 
courses  of  training  or  stud: 
term  or  regtdar  session 
inservlce  and  preeervice 

"(2)  for  establishing  am 
lowships  to  train  persons  I  to  be  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  persons  enmloyed  or  prepar 
Ing  for  employment  in  fi^ds  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(3)     for    seminars,    co) 
slums,  and  workshops  In 
including   the  conduct   oi 
other  meetings  for  the  p 
Ing  exchange  of  Informatloti  and  stimulating 
new  approaches  with  respect  to  activities  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  tmis  Act. 

"(4)  for  the  improvement  of  programs  for 
preparing  personnel  for  c(reers  In  the  field 
of  aging.  Including  design,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  exemplary  training  programs. 
Introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  effec- 
tive ciirrlculums  and  cuilcular  materials, 
and  I 

"(5)  the  provision  of  Inoreased  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissions^  may  Include  In 
the  terms  of  any  contract  qr  grant  under  this 
part  provisions  authorizing  the  payment,  to 
persons  participating  in  v^alnlng  programs 
supported  under  this  partj  of  such  stipends 
(Including  allowances  foil  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  Arsons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  deteriftlnes  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federaUy  supported  programs.  Where 
the  Conuniss  loner  provldqs  for  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  section  Ibr  fellowships,  he 
shall  (In  addition  to  stipends  for  the  recipi- 
ents) pay  to  colleges  or  universities  In  which 
the  fellowship  is  beln|  pursued  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  wit*  prevailing  prac 
tlces  under  comparable  t  ' 
programs 

"Part  B — Research  an; 
Pro, 

"DESCRIPTION    OF 

"Sec.  411.  The  Comm! 
grants  to  any  public  or 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  and  con 
tracts  with  any  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution or  with  any  li  dividual  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  studying  current  pstterns  and  condi- 
tions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identi- 
fying factors  which  are  boneflclal  or  detrl 
mental  to  the  wholesome 
living  of  such  persons; 

"(2)  developing  or  demoiistratlng  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  ana 
eluding  the  use  of  multipurpose  centers) 
which  hold  promise  of  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  wholesome  ami  meaningful  liv- 
ing for  older  persons; 

"(3)     developing    or    deknonstratlng 
proaches,     methods,     and 
achieving     or     Improving 
community  services  for  olier  persons 

"(4)    evaluating   these   ipproaches.   tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  we^l  as  others  which 
may  assist  older  persons  to 
and  meaningful  lives  and  t<  •  continue  to  con 
tribute  to  the  strength  a4d  welfare  of  our 
Nation 

"(6)  collecting  and  disseiilnating,  through 
publications  and  other  a[  proprlate  means, 
information    concerning    ijesearch    findings. 


ierally  supported 
Development 


loner  may  make 
onproflt  private 


out  programs  re- 
thls  Act. 

PERSONNEL    IN    THE 


nonprofit    private 
Institution  or  with 


developed     In    connection    with     activities 
assisted  under  this  part;  oi' 

"(6)    conducting    confei^nces 
meetings  for  the  purposes 
change  of  Information  and 
approaches  with  respect  to 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 


and  meaningful 


ap- 

technlques     for 
coordination     of 


and  other 
of  facUltaing  ex- 
stimulating  new 
activities  related 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


"PA«T  C — ^MULTIDIBCIPLINART   CENTERS  OF 

Oebontologt 

"Bed.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  Institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  if  the 
application  therefor — 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  the  full  amount  of 
the  grant  to  establish  or  support  a  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  center  of  gerontology  which 
shall— 

"(A)  recriat  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional  and  subprofessional  levels, 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
on  work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older  peo- 
ple, living  arrangements  of  older  people, 
social  services  for  older  people,  the  economics 
of  aging,  and  other  related  areas, 

"(C)  provide  consvUtation  to  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  In  planning  and 
developing  services  for  them. 

"(D)  serve  as  a  repository  of  information 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas  for 
which  It  conducts  basic  and  applied  research, 

"(E)  stimulate  the  incorporation  of  in- 
formation on  aging  into  the  teaching  of  bio- 
logical behavioral,  and  social  sciences  at 
colleges  or  universities, 

"(F)  help  to  develop  training  programs  on 
aging  in  schools  of  social  work,  public  health, 
health  care  administration,  education,  and  In 
other  such  schools  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and 

"(G)  create  opportunlti^  for  Innovative, 
multldlsclpUnary  efforts  In  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  with  re- 
spect to  aging : 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
imder  this  section;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assiu-e  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports, 

"Part  D — Atjthorization  or  Appropriations 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  A  of  this  title  (11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  (15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
(20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  part  B  and  C  of  this  title,  (16.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  (25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  (30.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"payment  op  grants 

"Sec  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  In  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  ni  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Commissioner  has  consulted 
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with  such  State  agency  regarding  such  grant 
or  contract." 

TITLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 

CENTERS 
Sec.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  title  IV  the  following  new  title: 
"•nTLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 

CENTERS 
"Part  A — Construction  or  MuLTiptrRPosE 
Senior  Centers 
"constrvction  projects 
"Sec.  601.  In  order  to  provide  a  focal  point 
in  communities  for  the  development  and  de- 
livery of  social  services  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices designed  primarily  for  older  persons,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  units  of 
general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations and  may  make  contracts  with 
any  agency  or  organization  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  leasing, 
altering,  or  renovating  existing  faculties  to 
serve  as  multipurpose  senior  centers  (Includ- 
ing the  Initial  equipment  of  such  facilities) , 
and,  where  utilizing  existing  facilities  is  not 
feasible,  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  public  or  nonprofit 
private  multipurpose  senior  centers.  Facilities 
assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
part  shall  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Individuals  eligible  to  use  the  miiltl- 
purpose  senior  center,  and  within  walking 
distance  where  possible,  except  that  the  total 
payments  made  pursuant  to  such  grants  or 
contracts  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  year  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

"REQUIREMENTS  POR  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  con- 
struction under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
if  the  application  therefor  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  is  to  be  constructed, 
(B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  avaUable  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  faculty,  and  (C)  sufBcient 
funds  will  be  available,  when  construction 
Is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  faculty 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being  con- 
structed; 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  facilities  in  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  mxUtlpurpose  senior 
center,  and  that  there  are  no  existing  facili- 
ties In  the  community  which  could  be  altered 
or  renovated  to  serve  such  a  purpose; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; and 

"(4)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  faculty  wUl 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevaUing  on  simUar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a,  276a5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  give  preference  to  the  construction  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  In  areas  where 
there  is  being  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  under  title  III  of  this 
Act;  and 


"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  c<mi- 
structlon. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  503.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  imder  thu  part,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  reserve,  from  any  appro- 
priation avaUable  therefor,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  contract;  the  amount  so  re- 
served may  be  paid  in  advance  of  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  The  Commis- 
sloners  reservation  of  any  amount  under  this 
section  may  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon 
approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  applica- 
tion or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  of  the  faculty. 

"RECAPTURE  OF  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  504.  If,  within  ten  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or 

"(b)  the  faculty  shaU  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Commissioner  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  fiom  the  obligation  to  do  so), 
the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  appUcant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
culty an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  faculty  (or  so  much  therrof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed 
with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  acUon  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
faculty  U  situated. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  501,  (10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  (15.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974,  and  (20.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  l,  1976. 

"(b)  Siuns  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  avaUable  for  such 
purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"MORTGAGE   INSXTSANCE   FOR    MULTIPURPOSE 
SENIOR    CENTERS 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  faculties  for  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  terms 
'mortgage',  'mortgagor',  'mortgagee',  'ma- 
turity date',  and  'State'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings respectively  set  forth  in  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  ( Including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction)  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  es  he  may  prescribe  and 
make  commitments  for  Insurance  of  such 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution 
or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
multipurpose  senior  center,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions; 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shaU  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  successfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as    to   minimum   cheo-ges   and   methods   of 
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aaancing.  and.  in  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the 
regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  contracts  with 
and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  (100  such  stock 
or  Interest  In  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem 
necessaiy.  Any  stock  or  Interest  so  pur- 
chased shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Multipur- 
pose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall 
be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  jiar  upon 
the  termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Insurance. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shaU  Involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
•260,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project,  including  equipment  to  be 
used  In  the  operatton  of  the  multipurpose 
senior  center,  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
Installed. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  wlthm  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

'•(B>  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centiun  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  had 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  will  be  In  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(5)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  design, 
and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not 
representing  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  In  advance  by  the  Mortgagee, 
either  in  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsectk>n  (h) )  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time, 
without  taking  Into  account  delinquent  pay- 
ments or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the 
premium  charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for 
the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project  during 
construction;  but  such  charges  for  appraisal 
and  inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortg^aged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage Insured  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"<g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
f unctloiis,  powers,  and  duties  ( Insofar  as  ap- 
plicable) with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  with 
respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  under 
title  U  of  the  National  Housing  Aot. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e) ,  (g) , 
(h),  (1).  (j).  (k),  (l).and  (n)  of  section  307 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  re- 
ferences in  such  provisions  to  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  In  such  provisions 
to  'Secretary'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Health,  Edu(  atlon,  and  Welfare. 

"(h)  (1)  There  is  herel  ly  crested  a  Multi- 
pxirpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  carry  ng  out  all  the  In- 
surance provisions  of  thl  i  section.  All  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  section  shall  be  In- 
sured under  and  be  th<  obligation  <rf  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 

"(2)  The  general  expanses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  DepartmenI  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relatli  g  to  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Multipurpose  Senloi  Center  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(8)  Moneys  In  the  J  [ultlpurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund  lot  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  <tie  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  Insured  i  inder  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  with  t  ae  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  cr«  it  of  such  fund,  or 
Invested  In  bonds  or  oth  t  obligations  of,  or 
In  bonds  or  other  obllga'  Ions  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Intere  st  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  ma  ■,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase 
In  the  open  market  debentures  Issued  as  ob- 
ligations of  the  Multlputpoee  Senior  Center 
Insurance  Fund.  Such  burchases  shall  be 
made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  In- 
vestment yield  of  not  lest  than  the  yield  ob- 
tainable from  other  Inv^tments  authorized 
by  this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased 
shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  >nd  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  thfc  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  cotered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  connecticm  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  MultipurpoGQ  Senlcw  Center  In- 
surance P\md.  The  principal  of,  and  Interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  oni  debentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  funds,  cash  In- 
surance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  :handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  properties 
acquired.  In  connection  With  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section,! shall  be  charged  to 
such  fund.  | 

"(fi)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  Mul- 
tipurpose Senior  Center  I|isurance  F^ind,  and 
to  assure  the  soundness  ^f  such  fund  there- 
after, such  siuus  as  may  (be  necessary. 
"Aifmrai.  imtbwt  gbamts 

"Sbc.  607.  (a)  To  aselsl  nonprofit  agencies 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  for  the  constructton  of  faclltles,  the 
Secretary  may  make  am  ual  interest  grants 
to  such  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  ny  facility  shall  be 
made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  auch  grants  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  perlol.  Bach  such  grant 
shall  be  in  an  amount  ni>t  greater  than  the 
difference  between  (1)  Ihe  average  annual 
debt  service  which  wouK  be  required  to  be 
paid,  during  the  life  ot  the  loan,  on  the 
amount  borrowed  from  o(  her  sources  for  the 
construction  of  such  facilities,  and  (2)  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  the  Insti- 
tution would  have  been  n  quired  to  pay,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  loan,  4ith  respect  to  such 
amounts  If  the  applicable  interest  rate  were 
3  per  centimi  per  annum:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  on  which  such  (rant  is  based  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secr«  tary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  herel  ly  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Seen  tary  such  siuns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
Interest  grants  In  accord  nee  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  i  ot  be  entered  Into 
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"Sbc.  511.  (a)  For  the  ifurpoee  of  assist- 
ing In  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion of  mulUpurpoee  senior'  centers  the  Com- 
missioner may,  in  acoordattce  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  make  ^nts  to  meet,  for 
the  temporary  periods  Bpe<ifled  In  this  pfjt, 
all  or  port  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
Initial  operation  of  new  mtiltipurpose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  deliver]*  of  social  services 
established  therein. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  Iseglnning  with  th^  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  su^  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  after 
such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  first  ye4r  of  the  project, 
66%  per  centum  ot  sudli  < 
year  of  the  project,  and 
such  costs  for  the  third  y 

"(c)   In  making  such  „ 
shall  take  into  account 
of  the  several  States  for 
for   senior   citizens,   their 
needs,  and  their  populatio 
sixty  years  of  age 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  oi  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropiiated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jfune  30,  1973,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
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"Sec.  512.  For  purpoees  W  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  "multipurpose  senior  center' 
means  a  coenmunlty  f adlltjf  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
services  (including  provlslen  of  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  services  and  provision 
of  facilities  for  recreational  activities)  for 
older  persons. 

"(2)  the  term  'cost  of  construction'  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  architect  i'  fees  and  acqui- 
sition of  land  In  connectlca  with  construc- 
tion, but  does  not  include  ,he  cost  of  olTslte 
Improvements." 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OUDeR  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PR(!>GRAM 

Sac.  601.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  ameniled  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follow  Ing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  an  y  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  individ- 
ual volunteers  under  this  i  art  shall  be  con- 
sidered Income  for  any  pur  )ose  whatsoever." 

Sbc.  602.  Section  603  of 
cans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
medlattiy  before  the  period  at  the  end 
tb«eof  the  foUowlng:  "and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  jjune  30,  1973, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yei^  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $40,000,000  for  th  i  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976". 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  headiig  of  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Amer  cans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FOSTER      CRANOPABZNT      PBO<  SAM     AND      OLDER 

AUXRICAKS      COMMUNrrT      SE  tVICE      PROGRAMS" 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  /ct  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  611.  (a)  The  Com  tnlssioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  >r  contzacts  with 
public   and   nonprofit  privi  te  agencies  and 
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organizations  to  pay  part  or  aU  of  the  cost 
of  development  and  operation  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  low- 
income  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render 
supportive  peraon-to-peraon  services  In 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related  set- 
tings to  chUdren  having  exceptional  needs, 
including  services  as  'Foster  Grandparents' 
to  children  receiving  care  In  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  chUdren,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for 
children  with  special  needs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  described  In  subsection  (a)  In  the 
case  of  persons  (other  than  children)  hav- 
ing exceptional  needs.  Including  services  as 
'senior  health  aides'  to  work  with  persons 
receiving  home  health  care  and  nursing  care, 
and  as  'senior  companions'  to  persons  hav- 
ing developmental  dlsabUitles. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpayments) 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  in 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  Income  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  administering  this  part,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  constat  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  projects  under  this  part  with  other 
public  or  private  programs  or  projects  car- 
ried out  at  State  and  local  levels." 

Sec.  604.  Section  614  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization    op    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  611,  $35,000,000  tar 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $46,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $56,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1976. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  or  contracts  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  611,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

Sec.  605.  The  authorities  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  by  the  amendments  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority,  reorganization  plans,  and  trans- 
fers made  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  authori- 
ties conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended. 

TITLK   VII— NUTRITION   PROGRAM 
AVAn.ABrUTT    OF    ST7SPLUS    COMMOOITIXS 

Sbc.  701.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"availabilttt  of  sxntPLVs  commoditiss 
"Stc.  707.  (a)  Agricultural  commodities 
and  products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1936  (7  U.8.C.  ei3c),  may  be  do- 
nated to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
to  be  used  for  providing  nutritional  services 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thU 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
««ay  dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 


tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1431)  by  donating  them  to  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  to  be  used  for  pro- 
viding nutritional  services  In  accwdance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  \mder  section  709  of 
the  Food  and  AgrlctUture  Act  of  1966  (7 
U.S.C.  1446a-l)  may  be  used  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tional services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title." 

Sec.  702.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  provide  that,  when  mututUly  agreed 
upon  by  recipients  of  grants  and  contracts 
and  area  planning  and  service  areas  agencies, 
nutrition  projects  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  established  under 
title  in  of  this  Act." 

state  planning 
Sec.  703.  Section  706(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
inserting  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973."  following  "administrative  cost."; 
by  striking  out  "any  fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal  year ';  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "For  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  after  June  30,  1073,  funds 
allotted  to  a  State  for  State  planning  and 
administration  piusuant  to  section  306  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
section,  except  that  wherever  the  Governor 
of  the  State  designates  an  agency  other  than 
the  agency  designated  under  section  304(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act,  then  the  Commissioner  shall 
determine  that  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
under  section  306  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  agency  designated  under  section  706 
(a)(1)  for  planning  and  administration." 

CONTORMINO  AMENDMKNT 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
705(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "303"  the  first  time 
It  appears  in  such  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "304"  and  by  striking  out  "303" 
the  second  time  it  appears  In  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "306". 

(b)  Section  705(a)  (1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"308"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "804". 

(c)  Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" wherever  In  such  title  the  term  leferB 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

TITLE  Vin— AMENDMENTS  TO 
OTHER   ACTS 

AMENDMENT   TO    LIBRAKT   SBtVICXS   AND 
CONSTBI7CTZON    ACT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  361  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLK  IV— OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"OtANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OLDm  READERS  SmVICBS 

"Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  sbaU  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  gr-.ts  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan  un- 
der section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  under 
section  403  for  library  services  for  older  per- 
sons. 

"XTSES     OF    FEDatAL    FITNDS 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(a)  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  section  6(a)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  section  403.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  for  (1)  the  training  of  librarians  to 
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work  with  the  elderly;  (2)  the  conduct  of 
special  library  programs  tor  the  elderly;  (3) 
the  purchase  of  special  library  materials  for 
use  by  the  elderly;  (4)  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries for  elderly  persons  who  wish  to  work 
In  libraries  as  asslstante  on  programs  for  the 
elderly;  (5)  the  provision  of  in-home  visits 
by  librarians  and  other  library  personnel  to 
the  elderly;  (6)  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of  li- 
brary services  avaUable  to  them;  and  (7)  the 
furnishing  of  transportation  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  have  access  to  library  services. 

"  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  LIBRART  SBtVICn 
FOR    THE     ELDERLY 

"Sec.  403.  Any  State  desh-lng  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram for  Ubrary  services  for  older  persons. 
Such  program  shaU  be  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by 
regulation  and  shaU — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consUtent 
with  its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  402,  and 

"(2)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"COORDINATION   WITH  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  on  Aging  and  the  Director  of 
ACTION  fca*  the  purpose  of  cooixUnatlng 
where  practicable,  the  programs  assisted 
iinder  this  title  with  the  programs  assisted 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  public 
library  service  programs  for  older  persons 
authorized  by  title  rv,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $11,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978,  $12,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $12,900,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1076,  and 
$13,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976." 

(c)  (1)  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  ■uch  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "  (3) ,  or  (4) ". 

(2)  Section  6(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  (3) "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  (3) ,  or  (4) ". 

(3)  Section  5(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  such  8ubparagn4>h  (B)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  thereof 
the  following : 

"(D)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  title  IV.  $40,000  for  each 
State,  except  that  It  shaU  be  $10,000  In  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paci- 
fic Islands." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  sectlcm  6(a)  (8) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  or 
(4)". 

(5)  SecUon  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  (3) .  or  (4) ". 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  "and  m"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  tbereoT  "HI  and  IV". 

(d)  (1)  Section  7<a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "  (3) ,  or  (4) ". 

(2)  Section  7<b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  UUe  IV"  after  "tlUe 
HI". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  after  June  30,  1972. 

AMEIfBMZlrT  TO   MATIOMAI.   COX  MISSION   tOt  U- 
BBAUS8    ANO    XKroaKATJOIf    BCIXNCK    ACT 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "areas"  and  Inserting  a  com- 
ma In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after 
"deprived  persons,"  the  following:  "and  of 
elderly  persons,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
(20  U.S.C.  1505(a) )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  at  least  one 
other  of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  the  library  and  Information  serv- 
ice and  science  needs  of  the  elderly". 

AXKNSICKKT  TO  TTTOTT—  KSUCATIOIT  ACT  OF  ISSS 

Sec.  803.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 110.  Ill,  112  (and  croes  references 
thereto)  as  111,  112,  and  118,  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  109  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SPECIAL   PROCRAMS   AITD   PROJECTS  RIXATIKG   TO 
PROBLEMS    OF    THE    ELDERLY 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  (and  combinations  thereof)  to  as- 
sist such  institutions  In  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  carrying  out.  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  programs  specifically 
designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  problems  of  the  eklerly, 
particularly  with  regard  to  transportation 
and  housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  liv- 
ing in  rural  and  isolated  areas. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

"(c)  In  carrying  otrt  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating,  where  practicable,  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  section  with  the 
programs  assisted  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965." 

AMEtTDMEirr  TO   AOTTLT  KTOCATIOl*   ACT 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  310,  311,  and  312  (and  cross 
references  thereto)  as  sections  311,  312,  and 
313,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 309  the  following  new  section: 

"SPSCIAL  PROJECTS  TOR   THB  KLDXRLT 

"Sac.  310.  (a>  The  CommlsBioner  Is  au- 
thoriaed  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  programs  to 
further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  provid- 
ing educational  programs  for  elderly  per- 
sons whose  ability  to  speak  and  read  the 
English  language  is  limited  and  who  live 
In  an  area  with  a  culture  different  than  their 
own.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to 
equip  such  elderly  persons  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  practical  problems  In 
their  everyday  life,  including  the  making 
of  purchases,  meeting  their  transportation 
and  housing  needs,  and  complying  with  gov- 
ernmental requirements  such  as  those  for 
obtaining  citizenship,  public  asststanoe  and 
social  security  benefits,  and  housing. 


"(b>  For  the  purpose  iif  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  entllng  June  30,  1973, 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal]  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1976. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  th^  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Gbmmiasioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commlationer  of  the  Ad- 
mlniiitratJon  on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  where  practical,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  secti<  a  with  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the]  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965." 

•  (b)  Section  S13(a)  of 
designated,  is  amended  b  '  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  tl  ereat  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  section  310)". 

ADDmONAL     ATTTRORIZATIOI      FOR     BXMIOR    OP 
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Sec.  805.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  approprla  ed  and  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  Econc  mlc  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  th<  re  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  approprlal  ed  (7.000.000  an- 
uually  for  the  fiscal  year  enpirig  June  30, 1973, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  jbar,  to  be  used  for 
the  Seoior  Opportunities  end  Services  pro- 


such   Act,   as   re- 
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Economic  Opportunity  Aai  of  1964. 
TITLE     IX— OOMMUNTn       SERVICE     EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOR   OLDIR    AMERICANS 

SHORT  Tn  :.K 
Ses.  901.  This   title  ma  r 
"Older   American   Commu  aity 
ployment  Act". 

OIOZR    AUntlCAN    CO  Ma  UNITT    SERVICK 
KMPU>TMEMT    F  tOCRAM 

Sec.  902.  (a)  In  order  to :  oster  and  promote 
useful  part-time  work  opp  srtunltles  In  com- 
munity service  activities  for  unemployed 
low-income  persons  who  i  ire  fifty-five  years 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  enq>103rment 
prospects,  the  Secretary  >f  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "  Jecrettiry")  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  aq  older  American 
community  service  empfo3rinent  program 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  :he  "program") . 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  U   authorised — 

(1)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  coganiza- 
tlons.  agencies  of  a  State) 
political  subdivision  of 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  ofliclals) , 
or  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  Indian  tribes  oa  Federal  or  State 
reservations  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements 
may  include  provisions  f^  the  payment  of 
costs,  as  provided  in  substjction  (c) ,  of  proj- 
ects developed  by  such  brganlzations  and 
agencies  in  cooperatl(Mi  wtih  the  Secretary  In 
order  to  make  the  program  effective  or  to 
supplement  it.  No  paymeni  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  toward  the  tost  of  any  project 
established  or  admlnisterep  by  any  such  or- 
ganization or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  emplojrment  only  for 
eligible  tndlvtdualB.  exc^t  for  neoessary 
technical,  administrative^  and  supervisory 
personnel,  but  such  persdnnel  shall,  to  the 
fuUest  extent  possible,  le  recruited  from 
among  eligible  individuals : 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  in  the  commui  lity  in  which  such 
Individuals  reside,  or  in  ne  u-by  communities; 

(C)  will  employ  ellgll  le  Individuals  In 
services  related  to  public  y  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  and  pre  Jects,  or  projects 
sponsored  by  organlzatloni  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  the  provlslonii  of  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(other  than  political  partl(  s) ,  except  projects 
involving  the  construct!  m,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  facl  Ity  used  or  to  be 
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used  as  a  place  for  sectar^n  religious  In- 
struction or   worship; 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the]  general  welfare 
of  the   community;  ' 

(E)  wlU  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  pi  Lid  employment 
are  poor; 

<F)  will  result  In  an  Incrtase  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  Indlvkluals, 
and  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  ^'vpf  ^  existing  coU' 
tracts; 

(0)  wUl  utilize  methods  I  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
agency  operated  by  any  Stjate  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  which  ^111  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  individuals 
will  have  an  opportunity  t^  participate  in 
the  project 

(H)  will  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  moss  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  tnose  Individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
tlie  payment  of  the  reasonible  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained,  including  expenses 
of  Individuals  being  trained,]  including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

(1)  will  assure  that  safe  <nd  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  pr<  >vided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employe  1  in  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  assisted  under  th  s  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  which  shall  no.  be  lower  than 
v.'hichever  is  the  highest  of  ( 1)  the  mlnimtun 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labcr  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  an<  1  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (11)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wege  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(ill)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  c  ompetent  in  the 
field  of  service  In  which  emp  loyment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  whi »  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  neids  of  older  per- 
sons; 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portation costs  oC  eligible  ladlviduals  which 
may  be  Incurred  In  employment  at  any  proj- 
ect funded  under  this  titl^  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgate  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(L)  will  assure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  will  serve  the  meeds  of  minor- 
ity, Indian,  and  limited  EngUsh-speaklng  eli- 
gible individuals  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers in  the  State;  I 

(2)  to  make,  issue,  and  aviend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centufi  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subjject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretory  is  aiithorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  {project  wliich  is 
(A)  an  emergency  «r  disaster  project  or  (B) 
a  project  located  In  an  eiconcHnicaUy  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Ecqnomic  Opportu 
nlty. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  shar^  shall  l>e  In  cash 
or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  jsecretary  is  au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  taarket  value  to 
services  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  | 

ADMINISTRATKpl' 

Sec.  803.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  \i  itb^  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  sfibdivlsions  with 
regard 
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(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
sM^lce  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  aire  ntost  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  stta- 
ation  and  the  types  of  AlUs  poaaeMad  by 
availatoie  local  indlvkluals  who  are  eligible  to 
participate:  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percenUge  of  eligible  individuals  In  the  local 
population. 

(b)  (1)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  require  agencies  and  wganizations 
administering  community  service  projects 
and  other  activities  assisted  under  this  title 
to  coordinate  their  projects  and  activities 
with  agencies  and  organizations  conducting 
related  manpower  and  unemployment  pro- 
grams receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  under  other  authorities  such  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  to  include 
projecte  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  within  a  common  agreement  and  a 
common  application  with  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  necessary  to 
1  carry  out  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted,  except  that  appro- 
prlaticms  for  prog^rams  assisted  under  this 
title  may  not  be  expended  for  programs  as- 
sisted under  that  title. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
ttieir  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
soamel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  oUier 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  use  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  partldpatlaa  in 
the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eligi- 
ble for  payment  under  section  902  (b). 

(e)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  bis 
functions  and  duties  under  this  title  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Government. 

PARTICIPANTS  NOT  FEDERAL  EMPLOTXBS 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  sbaU  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  resiut  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  in  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contrrctor  who  is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  ^all  un- 
dertake to  provide  either  through  insurance 
by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  ^surance, 
as  allowed  by  State  law,  that  the  persons 
employed  under  the  contract,  shall  snjoy 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  equal  to 
that  provided  by  law  for  covered  employment. 
The  Secretary  must  establish  standards  tar 
severance  benefits,  in  lieu  of  imemployment 
Insurance  coverage,  for  eligible  individuals 
who  have  participated  In  qualifying  programs 
and  who  have  become  uneo^Ioyed. 

INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  905.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
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Deparlment  o<  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  any  other  related  Federal  agency 
administering  related  programs,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  oocM-dlnation  with  such 
other  programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordi- 
nation of  projects  under  this  title  with  other 
putrtic  and  private  programs  or  projects  of 
a  similar  natiu-e.  Such  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  disseminating 
information  about  the  avaUability  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  and  in  promoting  the 
identification  and  Interests  of  individuals 
eligible  for  employment  in  projects  funded 
under  this  title. 

EQUITABLE    DISTRIBUTION    OP   ASSISTANCE 

Ssc.  906.  (a)  (1)  From  the  siuns  approprl- 
ated  for  any  fiscal  year  tmder  section  908 
there  shaU  be  InitUUy  allotted  for  projects 
within  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population, 
aged  fifty-five  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  poptUation  aged  fifty-five  or  over  in  all 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  ^all  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  tot  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determinaticm  is  made;  and 
(B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  iot  which 
the  determination  is  made.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exception  contained  in  this  paragraph, 
the  tarm  "State"  does  not  Inclvide  Gtiami 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  fijty-flve 
or  over  in  any  State  and  for  all  States  <>^^^ 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data  avaUable  to  him. 

(b)  The  amoimt  aUotted  for  projecte  within 
any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be 
reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  mi  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projecte  within  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  aUotments  to  projecte 
vrtthln  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  projecte  within 
such  State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  tor 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounte  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reaflotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Ite  allotment  tmder  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  Tl»e  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  conshleratKm  the  proportion  vhliat 
eligible  persona  In  each  such  area  bean  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  remec- 
tlvely,   in   that   State. 

DEFIKrnoNS 

Sec.  907.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  "State"  nteana  any  of  the  several 
States  <A  tbe  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Bleo,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual  who  is  fifty-five  years  old  or  older,  who 
has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would 
have  difficulty  in  seciu-lng  employment,  ex- 
cept that  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  any  such  individual  who 
is  sixty  years  old  or  older  sTiall  have  priority 
for  the  work  opportunities  provided  for 
under  this  Act; 

(c)  "community  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recre- 
ational, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance,  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources:  community  betterment  or  beautl- 


flcatlon;  antipollution  and  envlrtMomental 
quality  efforte;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  easenttal  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  prescrilje. 

AtmioaizATioN  or  APPaopaiATioNs 
Sec.  908.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »50,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  8100,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  8.  50,  is  very  similsur  to  a  measure 
enacted  by  Congress  late  last  year  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  92d  Congress,  which 
bill  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  an  agreement 
has  now  been  worked  out  on  this  bill 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  consultation  with  the 
White  House,  and  it  is  expected  that  once 
the  bill  passes  Congress  It  will  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  bill 
I  am  now  proposing  and  last  year's  ver- 
sion is  that  this  year  the  authorizations, 
in  large  measure,  are  open-ended  and 
nonspecific,  in  contrast  with  last  year's 
bill,  in  which  the  authorization  figures 
were  specifically  set  forth. 

Except  for  that  distinction,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  measures  is  very  close — 
indeed,  almost  identical— and  the  bill 
meets  with  my  complete  satisfaction. 

One  other  major  difference  is  that  title 
X  of  the  bill  was  dropped  by  the  House, 
a  move  in  which  the  Senate  ultimately 
concurred.  That  was  aiwther  significant 
change. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  except  for  the 
deletion  oi  title  X  these  changes  are 
largely  cosmetic  and  I  have  no  difiScultv 
in  agreeing  to  them.  I  am  delighted  that 
almost  every  program  that  we  included 
in  the  bill  will  now  be  enacted  into  law. 
And  I  should  add  that  title  X  was 
dropped  by  the  House  Itself  prior  to  our 
negotiations  with  the  White  House. 

The  only  real  difference,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  is  that  some  of  the  doUar 
authorization  figures  have  been  reduced 
and,  in  other  cases,  we  have  used  open- 
ended  authorizations  rather  than  dollar 
figures. 

At  the  time  we  enacted  this  bill  on 
February  20, 1  stated  that  I  did  not  seek 
a  confr(»itation  with  the  President.  I 
have  iMirsued  that  course  in  striving  to 
reach  this  agreement  because  I  think 
the  welfare  of  21  miilioD  older  Americans 
is  much  more  important  than  any  po- 
litical gain  that  could  have  been  obtained 
from  overriding  a  Presidential  veto.  And 
I  think  this  is  one  veto  that  could  have 
been  ovwridden. 

We  have  met  our  responsibilities  and 
the  result  is  a  bill  containing  a  number 
of  excellent  programs — ^virtually  the 
same  ones  we  first  enacted  last  October. 
The  President,  I  am  sure,  feels  that 
he  has  met  his  resporxsibllities  by  ob- 
taining sm  overall  lower  authorization 
figure  for  the  bUl.  While  these  figures  do 
not  represent  real  spending  unless  the 
funds  should  actually  be  aiH>ropriated. 
the  President  apparently  feels  that  they 
are  of  significance  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

I  share  with  the  President  the  desire 
to  stem  the  inflationary  pressares  that 
our  economy  has  experienced  for  the  last 
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4  years — as  I  am  sure  do  all  Members  of 
this  body.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  come 
up  with  a  total  budget  that  stays  within 
reasonable  bounds  without  impinging 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  older  persons 
who  have  gone  before  us  and  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  contributed  to  this  biU 
and  whose  support  was  vital  to  its  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  are  so  many  that  any 
attempt  to  enumerate  them  will  im- 
doubtedly  resvilt  in  some  inadvertent 
omissions.  To  all  of  them  I  express  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  our  committee  for 
their  work  and  assistance. 

Within  the  committee  itself,  I  would 
again  like  to  note  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Aging  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Beall,  h£is  continued  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  charac- 
terized our  work  heretofore.  His  contri- 
butions can  be  seen  throughout  the  bill 
and  his  assistance  was  vital  in  achieving 
the  accord  we  have  reached  with  the 
President. 

Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
Senator  Javits,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  have  also  been  of  inestimable 
assistance  on  shepherding  through  this 
vital  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
House-Senate  compromise  amendment, 
and  a  list  of  the  authorization  figiu'es. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTMMAXT       OP       HOUSC-SBNATS       COMPHOMISE 

Amendment  to  S.  60  Resolving  Differ- 
ences Between  the  Senate  Bnx  and  the 
House  Amendment 

Tm*  n 

Sec.  201 

The  compromise  tunendment  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary,  rather  than  to  the  Secretary 
himself.  The  provisions  res{>ectlDg  non- 
delegability of  the  Commissioner's  powers 
are  revised  so  as  to  require  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  any  delegation  of  powers 
assigned  to  the  Commissioner  by  this  Act  to 
officers  not  directly  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioner unless  the  Secretary  first  transmits 
a  plan  for  such  delegation  to  Congress  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  dele- 
gation and  consults  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  within  thirty  days 
of  such  transmittal. 

Sec.  205 

Sec.  205(1).  Compromise  amendment  re- 
tains Senate  provision,  deleted  by  the  House 
amendment,  directing  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  allotment  formula  In  Sec.  303  \mder 
which  funds  are  distributed  to  the  states. 
Deadline  date  for  report  changed  from  June 
30, 1975,  to  January  1, 1975. 


Compromise    amendment 
provisions  in  House  amend!  aent 
study    of   the    transportatic  n 
elderly  since  similar  provish  ns 
In  Sec.  412. 

Sec.  209 


Compromise  amendment 
of  the  Senate  bill  with 
ing  of  projects.  Principal 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
authorizes   a   single    non 
qulrement    when    a    proj 
from  more  than  one  federa 


adopts  language 
to  Joint  fund- 
d^erences  is  that 
amendment, 
federal    share    re- 
receives    funds 
agency. 


resp4  ct 


Jeo 


TiTiJe  m 


Sec.  303 
Compromise  amendment 
zations    for    grants    to 
amounts  of  $103,600,000  for 
000,000  for  FY  75.  Such  su 
essary  authorized  for  FT  73 


;ontalns  authorl- 
states    in    the 

FY  74  and  $130,- 
as  may  be  nec- 


th# 


xAs 


Sec.  304  and  Sei  .  305 

con  ipromlse 


cont  lined 


amend - 
in  the  Sen- 
amendment,  au- 
on  Aging  to  pre- 
divislon  of  states 
ireas  pursuant  to 


Sec.   304(a)(1).   The 
ment  retains  language 
ate  bill,  but  not  in  House 
thorlzing  the  Commlssionei 
scribe  regulations  regarding 
into  planning  and  service 
state  plan  requirements. 

Sec.  304(a)(1).  Comproioise  amendment 
combines  provisions  of  th«  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  rega  'ding  the  manda- 
t(M7  designation  as  plant  liog  and  service 
areas  of  units  of  governmes  t  meeting  certain 
population  criteria. 


Sec.    304(c)(3)    and   Sec 
compromise   amendment 
version  of  language  in  the 
regarding   the    requirement 
area  plans  provide  for  the 
maintenance    of    lnformat(on 
services  for  older  persons. 

Sec.   304(c)  (5)    and  Sec. 
compromise    amendment 
of  the  Senate  bill  requiridg 
plans  to  specify  the  dispo  lition 
funded  under  the  Older 
to  the  enactment  of  these 


Sec.  306 


Sec.   30fl(a)(l).   The 
ment    Incorporates 
planning  and  administration 
Into   the    authorization 
states  under  Sec.  303. 


con  Alned : 


Sec.   306(a)(3).   The 
ment  adopts  provisions 
ate  bill  covering  the  mann( 
funds  may  be  used  for  plaining 
Istration  in  states  which 
planning   and   service   are( , 
most  of  the  state. 

Sec.  306(b)(1).  The  compromise  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  s  ate  shall  receive 
less  than  $160,000  under  t|ie  allotment  for- 
mula for  state  planning  and  administration. 


Aprii 


further   deletes 

requiring  a 

needs   of   the 

are  contained 


305(a)(7).    The 

adopts   a  modified 

9ouse  amendment 

that   state   and 

establishment  or 

and    referral 


305(a)  (10).  The 

4eletes   provisions 

state  and  area 

of  projects 

Act  prior 

Amendments. 


As  lericans  . 


CO!  ipromlse 


f(r 


coi  ipromlse 


The  comparable  Senate  an< 


$150,000  and  $200,000  respectively. 
Sec.  307 
Agreed  amendment  adopts 
Senate  bill  placing  a  one 
the  period  during  which 
may  make  pajrments  to 
have  an  approved  state  plai 


language  of  the 

'ear  limitation  on 

he  Commissioner 

St  Ltes  which  do  not 


S.  SO-AUTHORI EATIONS 


THI*  and  fiscal  year 


Compromise 
House  figures 


Senate 


Title  II: 

National    Information     and     resource 
clearinchouse: 

1973 $750,  OCO  0)  »75O,0OO 

'  1974 1,000,000  (')  1,000,000 

1975 1,2S«,000  0)  1,250,000 

Administration  of  the  act' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Sec.  308 


18,  1973 


amend- 

authoilzation   for   state 

under  Sec.  306 

grants   to  the 


amend- 
in  the  Sen- 
in  which  federal 
and  admin- 
(ieslgnate  a  single 
covering   all   or 


House  figxires  are 


Sec.  306(a)(2).  The  compromise  amend- 
ment deletes  the  provision^  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Hoxise  versions  directing  that 
special  consideration  be  given  in  making  mod- 
el project  grants  to  projects  involving  trans- 
portation project  authority  provided  in  Sec 
412. 

Sec.  308(a)(3).  The  comptomlse  amend- 
ment also  deletes  the  model'  project  desig- 
nation for  community  service  employment 
projects  for  older  persons  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  IX  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  conduct  sucl^  projects. 

TITUS    IV 

See.  412 
Provisions  contained  In  t^e  Senate  bill, 
but  not  In  the  House  amendnient,  relating  to 
special  research  and  demonst)ratlon  projects 
In  transportation  adc^ted  in  ^e  compromise 
amendment. 

TITLE   v 

Sec.  501-507 
Sec.  501.  The  compromise  amendment 
adopts  the  Senate  language  authorizing 
grants  and  contracts  for  acquisition,  altera- 
tion, or  renovation  of  multl*purpo8e  senior 
centers,  but  not  for  the  construction  of  such 
centers  as  provided  In  the  Hoiise  amendment. 
The  agreed  amendment  also  atithorizes  mort- 
gage insurance  and  Interest  subsidies  for 
such  projects.  The  agreed  aiiendment  fur- 
ther adopt  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment defining  "multi-purposej senior  centers." 

TITLE  VI 

5ec.  604 
Compromise  amendment  4<iopts  the  au- 
thorization structure  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  requires  that  initial  funds  ap- 
propriated, up  to  stated  level*,  must  be  used 
for  the  existing  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram, with  a  modification  providing  that  any 
carryover  balances  may  be  applied  to  such 
requirement.  Authorization  Ogures  reduced 
as  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

TITLE    Vm 

Sec.  802 
Technical  matter.  The  compromise 
ment  adopts  the  House  rathe  r 
ate    language    for    amendlni : 
Commission   on   Libraries   a^d 
Sciences  Act. 

TITLB   EC 
Sec.  908 

The  compromise  amendmebt  provides  au- 
thorization of  $60  million  for  FY  74  and  $100 
million  for  FY  75,  a  total  reduction  of  $90 
million  less  than  the  Senate  bill  and  a  total 
Increase  of  $10  million  more  [than  the  House 
amendment.  I 

TITLK  Z       I 

The  compromise  amendment  deletes  all 
of  Title  X  for  a  total  reduction  of  $100  mU- 
lion  from  the  Senate  bill. 

res 

n  figxires  con- 


amend- 

than  the  Sen- 

the    National 

Information 


Authorization  fl. 
In  lieu  of  the  authorizat: 
talned  In  the  Hovise  and  Setiate  bills,  there 
Is  substituted  an  authorization  for  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  )n  all  titles  ex- 
cept portions  of  Title  in.  Title  VI,  and  Title 
IX.  The  attached  table  illustrates  these 
figures. 


Title  and  fiscal  year 


Comproifise 
House  fifdres 


TitN  III: 

Vrea  planning  and  social  service: 

1973 

1974 

1975 


«8S,000,000 
150,000,000    $103,600, 
200,000,000     130,000|l00 


I,  DOO 


StMle 


$100,000,000 
150,000,000 
200,000,000 
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Title  Md  fiscal  yaer 


House 


Compromise 
■pree 


TiUa  III Cealiaued 

Planniqi,  coordination,  evaluation,  and 
administration  ef  Sbte  pbn: 

;S -i-i-r.  »2e,000.008  O) 

;?W 2»,00»,000  M 

1975 20.ooSao«  m 

Model  projects:  «.wiu,i«»  u 

ISn — - —- — r;  40,000,000  (i) 

JS« 75,000,000  (i> 

Training: 

!»H 11,000,000  0) 

III* - 15.008,000  (1) 

„     19'5 - 20,000,000  (1) 

Researcii:  *•' 

J25 15,000,000  <i) 

gW 25,000,000  (I) 

^    wn - 30^000,000  (1) 

Special  transpertatie*  R.  *  D.: 

1973 /,) 

1974. ": S,} 

1975. :    },{ 

Multiparpace  seaior  ceiiten: 

1973 10,000,000  (1) 

J2Zf 15,000,000  (1) 

.     J975 20,000,609  (i) 

Lean  msuraact  for  eeaters  t 
Anneal  interest  grant*: 

1973 1,000,000  {■) 

1974 3,000.000  (i) 

Pe„iS-ati«i..g>i*:- *"«»»"  <'> 

1W3 - 18,000^000  0) 

1^5 10,000,000  o 

TdUVI:"" »'^"^-«"  <■> 

RSVP: 

1973 20.000.000      $15,006,001 

}£J- _ 30,000,000        17,500.000 

»WS 40,000,000       20,000,000 


$20,000,000 
20.000.000 
20,000,000 

2o,«eo,«ea 

25.006,001) 
30,000,000 


10. 000, 000 
15.000,000 
20,000.000 

15, 001,  Oil 
2«.Q«iliQM 

25,UQ,8Q0 

7.500,006 
15,000,006 
20,000.000 


10,000,006 
15,000,006 
20,000,000 


1.606, 000 
3,0661666 
5^666,066 

10.000,060 
16.000,0(0 

10, 000, 000 


20. 000, 000 
30. 000, 000 
40,  OOO,  000 


Til*  and  Steal  j«v 


Compromise 
fiCures 


Senate 


Foster  grandparents  and  other  senior 
nlunteer  pregraii: 

1673 

1974 

1975 

Title  VII: 

Nvtrrtien     Pregram,     authorized     in 
ruWicLa«92-2S* 
Title  VIII: 

Older  Readers  Services: 

1973 .„ 

1974 

1975 ------ 

197S 

Special  programs  (title  1.  Higher  tiit. 
cation  Act: 

1973... 

1974 " 

1975 _        ■ 

1976. :.;:.-"" 

1977 

Senior  eppertunities  and  services: 

1973.... 

1974 

1975 

Title  tX:  

Community  service  employment: 

1973 

1974.. 

1975 "■ 

TrtleX: 

Middle-aged  and  older  workers  training: 

1973 

1974 

1975 :.. .  "  ' 


941,600,666 
52.860,000 
63,000,006 


!1,7W),000 
12,906,006 
12.606.660 
13,700,606 


S.  060.600 
5.060, 660 
5  006,000 
5.000,000 
5,000,000 

7.6(6.066 
7,006.000 


125,666,(66 
32.560,666 
40,000,000 


8 

0) 


0) 


o 


$(1,666,000 
52.066,06U 
63,600,000 


11,700.600 
12,3(6.660 
12.966.00B 

13,700,000 


5,000.6(0 
5  000,660 
5.600,000 

5,000,000 
5,600,000 

7.006,6(0 
7,000,000 


50.000.000 
100,000,000 


60.000.000 
100.000,000 


100,600.000 

150,000,000 


15(1000,006 


Fiscal  year  totals: 

1973. 

1974 

1975 

197B 

1977 


277,450.000 

470.300.000 

627,150.000 

1«. 700, 080 

5.000,000 


40,000,000 
213,600.000 
290,000,000 


37S.950  000 

680,300,000 

472. 150. 000 

».  706.600 

&,  066. 660 


Cumulative  totals 1.398,600,000      543,600,000       1,555.100.000 


<  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

'  Inctoded  In  figures  for  area  pfenning  and  social  services. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
the  classic  issue  all  the  time  of  whether 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts.  like 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has 
taken  a  very  fine  leadership  role  in  this 
measure,  and  like  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  particular  sub- 
committee, I  dei^re  what  we  had  to 
yield,  especially  in  these  authoriaations 
and  the  necessity  for  droi^nng  a  title  of 
the  bill,  but  it  is  still  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  older  Americans  to  have  this  mea- 
sure become  law  instead  of  an  issue  being 
argued  in  Ck>ngress. 

Therefore,  having  studied  it  and  hav- 
ing had  my  staff  study  it.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
I,  too,  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  with 
the  White  House  now  be  consummated 
by  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  most  older  Americans 
seek  from  the  Government  only  that 
which  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves. 
They  want  to  be  treated  as  full  citizens 
and  welcomed  as  participants  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  S.  50  as 
amended  is  a  salutory  efifort  to  restore 
first  class  citizenship  to  all  older  Amer- 
icans. By  strengthening  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  and  providing  more  adequate 
support  for  ongoing  and  future  programs 
under  the  act,  we  will  have  made  a  great 
stride  forward  to  assure  that  quality  of 
life  that  we  owe  to  om-  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoit.  I  wish  to  underscore 
and   reiterate    the   fact    that   virtually 


« Deleted. 

every  program  of  this  bill,  the  one  we 
are  currently  working  on.  was  contained 
in  last  year's  bill  which  the  President 
vetoed,  with  the  singrle  major  exception 
of  title  X.  That  is  the  only  substantive 
distinction  between  last  year's  vetoed 
bill,  which  we  have  been  assured  will  not 
be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  an  amendment, 
wiiich  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  not  be 
stated  but,  instead,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
insert : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Bepreseutatlres 
to  the  biU  (S.  50)  enUtled  "Aa.  Act  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes",  with 
the  following 

SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT 
In  lieu  of  the  m«tt«r  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

riNDIKGS  AND  PUSP06SS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  millions 
of  older  citizens  in  this  Nation  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
services.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  to — 


(1)  make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

(2)  give  fuU  and  special  conslderatlcm  to 
older  citizens  with  special  needs  In  plan- 
ning such  programs,  and,  pending  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  such  programs  for  aU  older  citi- 
zens, give  priority  to  the  elderly  with  the 
greatest  economic  and  social  need. 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
wUl  assure  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  full 
range  of  essential  services  to  our  older  citi- 
zens, and.  where  applicable,  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
many  individuals,  including  older  persons, 
youug  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, and 

(4)  insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  such  programs  wlU  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  older  citizens,  cotnmuniky 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
with  appropriate  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  103.  Section  101(8)  of  tlM  CXder 
Americans  Act  at  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing aft«r  "Berrices'  the  following:  ",  in- 
cluding access  to  low-cost  transportation.". 

TTIXE    n — ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGING 
Sec.   201.    (a)    Section    201    of    the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  tm 
follows: 

"ESTABLXSHMEKT  OT   ADMTKISTaATIOir 
ON  ACIN6 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
OfBce  of  the  Secretary  an  Administration  on 
Aging  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Administrator')  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  (hereinafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "CommlasloDer' » . 
Except  for  title  VI  and  as  ortberwlse  spe- 
ciflcaUy  provided  by  the  Older  Americans 
Comprebensive  Servicea  Amendments  of 
1973  the  Administration  shaU  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the 
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performance  of  bU  functions,  the  Commis- 
sioner aball  be  directly  responsible  to  tbe 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Secretaxy  shall 
not  approve  any  delegation  of  tbe  functions 
of  the  Commissioner  to  any  other  officer  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  un- 
less the  Secretary  shall  first  submit  a  plan 
for  such  delegation  to  the  Congress.  Such 
delegation  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  ol  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  tor  such  delegation  Is  transmitted 
to  It:  Provided,  however.  That  within  thirty 
days  of  such  transmittal,  tbe  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  respecting  such  delega- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  con- 
tinuity of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  and  sixty-day 
periods.  Under  provisions  contained  In  a  re- 
organization plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  be  effective. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  (1)  Section  203(4)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persons  (or  soclsj  services.  Including  nutri- 
tion, hospitalization,  preretirement  training, 
continuing  education,  low -cost  transporta- 
tion and  housing,  and  health  services;" 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(9)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted under  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes: 

"(11)  coordinate,  and  assist  In,  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  (Including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies)  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  of  programs  for 
older  persons,  wtih  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  network  of  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  services  and  opportunl- 
tlee  for  such  persons; 

"(12)  convene  conferences  of  such  authori- 
ties and  officials  of  public  (including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies)  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  programs  for 
older  persons  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  development  and 
tmplententatlon  of  policies  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(13)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  as  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  are  not  otherwise 
provided  by  existing  programs  for  older  per- 
sons; 

"(14)  carry  mi  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967,  and  the 
programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act  relat- 
ing to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  settmg 
of  standards  for  the  licensing  of  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  homes,  and  other 
facilities  providing  care  for  older  people; 

"(15)  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  private   nonprofit  organizations  for  the 


establishment  and  operatl(  >n  by  them  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  relafa  d  to  the  purposes 

of  this  Act;  and  J 

"(16)  develop.  In  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plani  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personnel  In  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  conduct  and  provide  for  tbe  con- 
ducting of  such  training."  ] 

(3)  Section  202  of  the]  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section) Is  further  ameaded  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec.  202.",  ind  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follojwlng  new  svilbsec 
tlon: 

"(b)  In  executing  bis  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  prorlded  for  by  this 
Act,  the  Conunissioner,  inl  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  Action,  sllall  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  encourage  ^nd  permit  volun- 
tary groups  active  In  social  services,  Includ 
ing  youth  organizations 
school  or  college  levels, 
be  Involved  individually 
sentatlve  groups  In  such 
ties  to  the  maximum  exte: 
the  performance  of  advi 
functions,  and  In  other 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1966  is  fiuther  amende*  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following i new  sections: 
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"FEDERAI.  AGENCY 

Sec.  203.  Federal  agei 
establish  programs  subst 
tbe  purposes  of  this  Act 
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"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  National  Information  and  Resource 
Clearing  House  for  the  Aj  ^Ing  which  shall— 

"(1)  collect,  analyze,  )repare,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  rel  ited  to  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  older  pen  one; 

"(2)  obtain  information  concerning  older 
persons  from  public  an(  private  agencies 
and  other  organizations  serving  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  older  pe:  sons  and  furnish, 
upon  request.  Information  to  such  agencies 
and  organizations,  lncludl|ig  information  de- 
veloped by  Federal,  Statei  and  local  public 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  of  such 
agencies  designed  to  serve  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  older  persons; 

"(3)  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  Information  centers  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  su:h  centers.  Includ- 
ing sources  established  '.mder  section  304 
(c)(3)  and  section  306  (a)(7),  to  assist 
older  persons  to  have  rea  ly  access  to  Infor- 
mation; and 

"(4)  carry  out  a  speciil  program  for  the 
collection  and  dlssemlnst  on  of  Information 
relevant  to  consiuner  lnt4  rests  of  older  per- 
sons in  order  that  such  >lder  persons  may 
more  readily  obtain  infor  nation  concerning 
goods  and  services  needed  by  them. 

"(b)  The  Commissionei  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  encessary  t<  achieve  coordina- 
tion of  activities  carried  o\  it  or  assisted  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernmeht  with  respect  to 
the  collection,  preparatioa,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  relei  ant  to  older  per- 
sons. To  the  extent  prai  ticable,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  carry  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  subsection  throu(  h  the  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  <  Clearing  House  for 
the   Agmg. 

"(c)  There  are  authoi  Ized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  p  upoees  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  fiscal  yei  r  ending  June  30, 
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1973,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  $1,260,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1976  such  siuns  as  may  l)e  necessary. 

"FEDEKAI.  COXTNCtL  ON  THE  AGING 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  es^bllshed  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  py  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  bf  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  three  years  wlthoit  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Members  shall  be  appolntedj  so  as  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  older  Americans,  national  or- 
ganizations with  an  interest  In  aging,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  general!  public.  At  least 
five  of  the  members  shall  tht  mselves  be  older 
persons. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  «rm  of  one  year, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment 

"(2)  Any  member  appi 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  term  for  which  his  pn 
pointed  shall  be  appointed 
malnder  of  such  term.  Members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  [  and  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  until  their 
successors  have  taken  office.  [ 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shalllbe  filled  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  | 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  cduncll,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  ft  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  rate  specifledl  for  grade  G&-18 
in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allovaed  travel  expen- 
ses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  I  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  570S(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  perfons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Ihtermlttently. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chaii^an  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  ye*r.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Coundll. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall— 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  tlie  President  on 
matters  relating  to  the  spec  al  needs  of  older 
Americans: 

"(2)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  making  the 
appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section  402; 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging 
and  programs  and  other  aotivltles  affecting 
the  aging  conducted  or  assisted  by  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  ageneies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appraising  their  valtie  and  their  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  older  Americans;   and 

"(4)  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  by  making  Decommendations 
to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  Federal  policies  regardliJ;  the  aging  and 
federally  conducted  <x  assisted  programs  and 
other  activities  relating  to  or  affecting  them; 

"(5)  inform  the  public  about  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aging,  in  cbnsultation  with 
the  National  Informatlotv  and  Resource 
Clearing  House  for  the  Agliig,  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  Informi^ion,  conducting 
or  commissioning  studies  a: 
results  thereof,  and  by  iss 
and  reports;  and 

"(6)  provide  public  foru; 
and  publicizing  the  proble: 
the  aging  and  obtaining  litforination  relat- 
ing thereto  by  conducting  public  hearings, 
and  by  conducting  or  sponsoring  conferences, 
workshops,  and  other  such  meetings. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
shaU  make   available   to  the  Council  such 
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staff,  Infonnatlon,  and  other  assistance  as 
it  may  require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"(f)  Beginning  with  the  year  1974  the 
Council  shall  make  such  interim  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable  and  an  annual  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Conpress  together  with  his 
conunents  and  recommendations. 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  interrelationships  of  benefit  programs 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  agencies.  Following 
the  completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  of  eligibility  standards, 
and  for  eliminating  the  negative  ImpeMst  that 
one  program's  standards  may  have  on  an- 
other. 

"(h)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  combined  impact  of  all  taxes  on  the 
elderly — including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
come, property,  sales,  social  security  taxes. 
Upon  completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Governor  and  legislatures 
of  the  States,  tbe  results  thereof  and  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(1)  The  CouncU  shall  undertake  a  study 
ot  studies  concerning  the  effects  of  the  for- 
mulae specified  In  section  303  for  allotment 
among  the  States  of  sums  appropriated  for 
area  planning  and  social  service  programs 
authorized  under  title  III  of  this  Act.  Upon 
completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
January  1,  1975,  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  recommendations  for  such 
changes,  if  any.  In  such  formulae  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  desirable,  and  the  Justifi- 
cation for  any  changes  recommended,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  E^ducatlon,  and  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"ADMINISTBATION    OF    THE    ACT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to: 

"(1)  provide  consultative  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations; 

"(2)  provide  short-term  training  and 
technical  instruction; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  demonstrations; 

"(4)  collect,  pr^are,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate q>ecial  educational  <»'  informa- 
tional materials,  including  reports  of  the 
projects  for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(5)  provide  staff  and  other  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Ag- 
ing. 

"(b)  In  administering  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Commissioner  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
in  accordance  with  agreements  l>etween  the 
Commissioner  and  the  head  thereof,  and  is 
authorized  to  pay  therefor,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  agreement. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  meae- 
iu«  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  their  effectiveness 
in  achieving  stated  gocJs  in  general,  and  in 
relation  to  their  cost,  their  Impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structvire  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services,  Includ- 
mg,  where  i4>proprlate,  comparisons  with 
appropriate  control  groups  composed  of  per- 


sons who  have  not  participated  in  such 
programs.  Evaluations  shall  be  conducted 
by  persons  not  Inunedlately  Involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  or  project 
evaluated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  308  or  title  IV 
of  this  Act  until  he  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished general  standards  to  be  used  by  him 
in  evaluating  the  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  such  section  or  title.  Results 
of  evaluations,  conducted  pursuant  to  such 
standards  shall  be  Included  In  tbe  reports 
required  by  section  208. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sibly, arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  pro- 
gram and  project  participant  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs 
and  projects. 

"(d)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 
summaries  of  the  results  of  evaluative  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  program  and  project 
Impact  and  effectiveness,  tbe  full  contents 
of  which  shall  be  available  to  Congress  and 
the  public. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  p\irpo6es  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request, 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
such  sums  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act,  or  $1,000,000  which- 
ever Is  greater,  to  conduct  program  and  proj- 
ect evaluations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) as  required  by  this  title.  In  the  case 
of  allotments  from  such  an  appropriation, 
the  amount  available  for  such  allotments 
(and  the  amount  deemed  appropriated 
therefor)  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

"aEPORTS 

"Sec.  208.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  Act.  Such 
annual  repc»-ts  shall  Include  statistical  data 
reflecting  services  and  activities  provided 
Individuals  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"JOINT  rUNDINO  OF  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  209.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  where  funds  are  provided  for  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to 
any  agency  or  organization  assisted  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  agency  principally  In- 
volved may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in 
adnUnlsterlng  the  funds  provided.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  tbe 
proportion  of  funds  SMtvanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
(as  defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirements 
of  the  administering  sigency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not   Impose. 

"ADVANCE  PONDING 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  tot  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  fundmg  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 


enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in 
the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the 
Buceeding  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  202.  Title  Vni  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  in — GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 
AREA  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  in 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  in— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 
"purpose 

"Sec  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
agencies  to  concentrate  resources  in  order 
to  develop  greater  capacity  and  foster  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated service  systems  to  serve  older  persons 
by  entering  Into  new  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  each  other  and  with  providers 
of  social  services  for  planning  for  the  pro- 
vision of,  and  providing,  social  services  and, 
where  necessary,  to  reorganize  or  reassign 
functions.  In  order  to — 

"(1)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  in- 
dependence and  dignity  m  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 
with  appropriate  supportive  servlcee;   and 

"(2)  remove  mdividual  and  social  bar- 
riers to  economic  and  personal  independence 
for  older  persons. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  302.  For  purposes  of  thU  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'social  services'  mea'is  any 
of  the  following  services  which  meec  such 
standards  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe : 

"(A)  health,  continuing  education,  welfare, 
informational,  recreational,  homemaker, 
counseling,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transportation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  services; 

"(C)  services  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  available  to  them; 

"(D)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  housing; 

"(E)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons in  avoiding  institutionalization,  includ- 
ing preinstitutionalization  evaluation  and 
screenmg,  and  home  health  services;  or 

"(F)  any  other  services; 
if  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  older  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  "unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government'  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  is  broad 
and  general  and  is  not  limited  to  only  one 
function  or  a  combination  of  related  func- 
tions, or  (B)  an  Indian  tribal  organization. 

"(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated system'  means  a  system  for  providing 
all  necessary  social  services  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to — 

"(A)  facilitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  within  the 
geographic  area  served  by  such  system  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  organization; 
"(B)  develop  and  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  social  services  in  meeting  tbe  needs 
of  older  persons;  and 

"(C)  use  available  resources  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 

"AREA   PIANNING  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appn^rlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
$103,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
30,  1974,  and  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  Jime  30,  1975,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  each  State  with  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  (ex- 
cept as  provided  m  section  307(a))  for  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  (pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  and  section  306)  of — 
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"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)  (2)  (A),  including  the  prep- 
aration of  area  plana  on  aging  consistent 
with  section  304(c)  and  the  evaluation  of 
activities  carried  out  under  such  plans: 

"(2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
social  services;  and 

"(3)  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 306. 

••(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (A)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
sum,  (B)  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  such  sxmi,  and  (C)  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  sum  so  appropriated,  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  all  States. 

•'(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  each 
State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  popula- 
tion aged  sixty  or  over  In  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In  all 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  approprlatec  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made;  (B) 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
»nd  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands shall  each  be  allotted  no  less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  per  centimi  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made;  and  (C)  no  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  less  than  that 
State  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Por  the  purpose  of  the  excep- 
tion contained  In  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph only,  the  term  'State'  does  not  In- 
clude Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terrltoty  of  tb« 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  In  aU  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  he 
shaU  make  such  amount  available  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more  other 
States  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  other 
States  wUl  be  able  to  use  such  additional 
amount  for  carrying  out  such  purpose.  Any 
amount  made  available  to  a  State  from  an 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of  such  State's 
allotment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 
••(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973,  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

••(c)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  16  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  76  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  area  plans;  and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975)  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing such  percentage  as  such  agency  deter- 
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mines,  but  not  xaor«  thao  76  per  centum, 
of  the  cost  of  social  servlcis  which  are  not 
provided  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  in  planning  and  service 
areas  for  which  there  is  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency. 

The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
avaUable  to  such  State  onw  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  90  pe3  centum  of  the 
cost  of  social  services  provlHed  in  the  State 
as  a  part  of  comprehensiveTand  coordinated 
systems  in  planning  and  fervice  areas  for 
which  there  is  an  area  pi 
State  agency. 

"ORGAKIZATI 

"State  Organ 

"Sec.  304.   (a)   In  order 

eligible   to   participate   In 

grants  to  States  from  allot 

tlon  303  and  section  306 — 

"(1)  the  State  shall.  In  Accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  CommlssjEner,  designate  a 
State  agency  as  the  sole  State  agency  (here- 
inafter m  this  tlUe  referreq  to  as  'the  State 
agency')  to:  (A)  develop  tke  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Comiilssloner  for  ap- 
proval under  section  305,  (»  administer  the 
State  plan  within  such  Stite,  (C)  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  theTcoordinatlon  of 
aU  State  activities  related  t4  the  piurpoees  of 
this  Act,  (D)  review  and  fcomment  on,  at 
the  request  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  any  ^plication  from  any  agency  or 
organization  within  such  Stute  to  such  Ped- 
eral  department  or  agency  ft>r  assistance  re- 
lated to  meeting  the  needs  t>f  older  persons; 
and  (E)  divide  the  entire  Sikte  Into  distinct 
areas  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
•pUnnlng  and  service  areas'),  in  accordance 
with  regiilatlons  ot  the  Coiimlssloner,  after 
considering  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Individuals  aged  sixty  and  oiler  In  the  State, 
the  Incidence  of  the  need  fir  social  services 
(Including  the  numbers  of  oiler  persons  with 
low  Incomes  residing  in  suclj  areas) ,  the  dis- 
tribution of  resources  available  to  provide 
such  services,  the  boundarieajof  existing  areas 
within  the  State  which  weit  drawn  for  the 
planning  or  administration  ^f  social  services 
programs,  the  location  of  »nlts  of  general 
purpose  local  government  Within  the  State 
and  any  other  relevant  factors:  Provided, 
That  any  unit  of  general  pi^rpoee  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  a  popiUHtion  aged  sixty 
or  over  or  fifty  thousand  oi|  more  or  which 
contains  15  per  centum  or  mire  of  the  State's 
population  aged  sixty  or  ove^  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  a  planning  and  sertice  area;  except 
that  the  State  may  deslgnaije  as  a  planning 
and  service  area,  any  region  ^Ithln  the  State 
recognized  for  purposes  of  art awide  planning 
which  Includes  one  or  mor4  such  units  of 
general  purpose  local  goventnent  when  the 
State  determines  that  the  designation  of 
such  a  regional  planning  and  service  area  Is 
necessary  for,  and  will  enhance,  the  eflfective 
admlulstraUon  of  the  prog^ms  authorized 
by  this  tlUe;  the  State  ma/lnclude  In  any 
planning  and  service  area  designated  pursu- 
ant to  this  provision  such  additional  areas 
adjacent  to  the  unit  of  geneiu  purpose  local 
government  or  region  so  dafelgnated  as  the 
State  determines  to  be  necesi^ry  for,  and  wUl 
enhance,  the  effective  administration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  thlsi  title;  and 

••(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for  whlci  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  wil  be  developed 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  for  each  such  [area  designate 
after  consideration  of  the  itews  offered  by 
the  unit  or  unite  of  general  purpose  local 
government  In  such  area,  a  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  orgaiQlzatlon  as  the 
area  agency  on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  S^te  agency  will 
take  into  account,  in  conneqtlon  with  mat- 
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ters  of  general  policy  arising  1  a  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  ihe  State  plan 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  view*  of  recipients 
of  social  services  provided 

"Area  organlzatlc 

"(b)  An  area  agency  on  ag 
under  subsection   (a)    must  V_ 

"(1)  an  established  office  <jf  aging  which 
Is  operating  within  a  planning  and  service 
are*  designated  pumuant  to  fcubeectlon  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  I 

"(2)  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government,  which  is 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  auch  unit,  or 

"(3)  any  office  or  agency  designated  by 
the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a  com- 
bination of  unite  of  general  purpose  local 
government  to  act  on  behalf  of  such  com- 
bination for  this  purpose,  or 

"(4)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  In  a  planning  and  service  area  which 
is  under  the  supervision  or  direction  tar 
this  purpose  of  the  designate*  State  agency 
and  which  can  engage  in  thp  planning  or 
provision  of  a  broad  range  of  social  services 
within  such  planning  and  service  area, 
and  m\jst  provide  a«suranc«,  found  ade- 
quate by  the  State  agency,  th»t  It  will  have 
the  ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to 
carry  out.  directly  or  through  contractual 
or  other  arrangements,  a  pro^iun  pursuant 
to  the  plan  within  the  planillng  and  serv- 
ice area.  In  designating  an  area  agency  on 
aging,  the  State  agency  shall  ilve  preference 
to  an  established  office  on  agtig,  unless  the 
State  agency  finds  that  no  such  office  with- 
in the  planning  and  service  area  wUl  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  thej  area  plan. 
"Area  plans     j 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  approve*  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and 
service  area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection  («)  and  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  ooordlnatid  system  for 
the  deUvery  of  social  serviois  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
plan,  including  determining  ithe  need  for 
social  services  In  such  area  (taking  into  con- 
aideraUon,  among  other  things,  the  numbers 
of  older  persons  with  low  Incomes  residing  in 
such  area),  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  resources  in  meeting  sucto  need 
and  entering  into  agreemente  with  providers 
ot  social  services  in  such  area,  for  the  pro- 
vlalOTi  of  such  services  to  meet  such  need; 

"(2)  In  aowmiance  with  o-lterla  e8tal>- 
llshed  by  the  Commissioner  by  regiilaUon  re- 
lating to  priorities,  provide  for  the  initiation, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  Social  services 
In  the  planning  and  service  aiea  covered  by 
the  area  plan; 

•'(3)  provide    for    the 
maintenance    of    Information] 
sources  In  sufficient  numbers 
all  older  persons  within  the 
service  area  covered  by  the 

reasonably  convenient  access ^.  .^ ^^. 

For  purposes  of  this  sectlonj  and  section 
305(a)  (7) ,  an  information  and  feferral  source 
Is  a  location  where  the  State  of  other  public 
or  private  agency  or  organlzatton  (A)  main- 
tains current  InformaUon  wl;h  respect  to 
the  opportunities  and  serviced  available  to 
older  persons,  and  develops  current  lists  of 
older  persons  in  need  of  eervlcfes  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  (B)  employs  a  specially  trained 
staff  to  Inform  older  persons  of  the  o^wrtu- 
nities  and  services  which  are  avaUable,  and 
assists  such  persons  to  take  advantage  of 
such  t^portunltles  and  service^;  and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  area  agfcncy  on  aging 
wUl — 

•'(A)   conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  punuant  to  ihe  area  plan; 
•'(B)   render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  in  the 
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planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the  area 
plan; 

"(C)  where  necessary  and  feasible,  enter 
Into  arrangemente,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  area  plan,  under  which  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  legal 
services  to  older  persons  In  the  planning  and 
service  area  carried  out  through  federally 
assisted  programs  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies; 

"(D)  taken  Into  account.  In  connection 
with  matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  under 
such  plan; 

"(E)  where  possible,  enter  into  arrange- 
mente with  organizations  providing  day  care 
services  for  children  so  as  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons  to  aid  or  assist,  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  the  delivery  of  such 
services  to  chUdren;  and 

"(P)  establish  an  advisory  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  target  popu- 
lation and  the  general  public,  to  advise  the 
area  agency  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  and  operations  con- 
ducted thereunder. 

"STATX    PLANS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  grante  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Its 
allotmente  under  section  303  and  section  306. 
except  as  provided  In  section  307(a),  It  shall 
subnUt  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for 
such  year  which  meete  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
existing  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (Including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods)  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reporte,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  requlremente  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  impose  to  assiu-e  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reporte; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities  and 
projecte  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  activ- 
ities under  the  plan  wUl  be  directed,  identi- 
fies obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  Indicates  how  it  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(6)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(2)  (A)  wUl  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which  com- 
pUes  with  section  304(c) ; 

"(7)  provides  for  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing Information  and  referral  sources  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  assure  that  all  older  per- 
sons In  the  State  who  are  not  furnished 
adequate  Information  and  referral  sources 
under  section  304(c)  (3)  wUl  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  no  social  service  wUl 
be  directly  provided  by  the  State  agency  or 
an  area  agency  on  aging,  except  where.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  State  agency,  provision 
of  such  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an 
area  agency  on  aging  is  necessary  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  service;  and 

"(9)  provides  that,  subject  to  the  requlre- 
mente of  merit  en^>loyment  systems  of  State 
and  local  governmente  preference  shall  be 
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given  to  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  for  any 
staff  positions  (full  time  or  part  time)  in 
State  and  area  agencies  for  which  such 
persons  qualify. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"(c)  The  Commissioner  shaU  not  make  a 
final  determination  disapproving  any  State 
plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  or  nuike  a 
final  determination  that  a  State  is  Ineligible 
under  section  304,  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  not  eligible  under  section 
304, 

"(2)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  oon^ily  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  paymente  from  ite 
aUotmento  under  section  303  and  section  306 
wlU  be  made  to  the  State  (cw,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, that  further  paymente  to  the  State 
wlU  be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  pUn  not  affected  by  such  faU- 
tu^).  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply.  UntU  he  Is 
eo  satisfied,  no  fvirther  payments  shall  be 
made  to  such  State  from  ite  allotmente  un- 
der section  303  and  section  306  (or  paymente 
shall  be  limited  to  projecte  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  faU- 
iire) .  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  disburse 
the  funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  organization  or  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  such  State  sub- 
mitting an  approved  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  304  and  section 
306.  Any  such  payment  or  paymente  shaU 
be  matohed  in  the  proportions  specified  in 
sections  303  and  306. 

"(e)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  State  U  located,  by  filing  a 
petition  with  such  court  within  sUty  days 
after  such  final  action  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion ShaU  be  forthwith  teansmltted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
m  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  temporartly  or 
permanently,  but  untU  the  filing  of  the 
record,  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facte,  if  8upp<»ted  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shaU  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shaU  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shaU 


not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' action. 

"planning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and 

administration  op  state  plans 
"Sec.  306(a)(1)  Amounte  appropriated  as 
authorized  by  section  303  may  be  used  to 
malce  grante  to  States  for  paying  such  per- 
centages as  each  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  ite  State  plan, 
including  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan! 
the  evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
such  plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the 
carrying  out  of  analyses  related  to  the  need 
for  social  services  within  the  State,  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  so  obtained,  the 
provision  of  short-term  training  to  personnel 
of  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  engaged  Ui  the  operation  of 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  demonstration  projecte  of 
statewide  significance  relating  to  the  initia- 
tion, expansion,  or  improvement  of  social 
service. 

"  (2)  Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  section  for  covering  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  Ite  State  plan  which 
the  State  determines  is  not  needed  for  such 
purpose  may  be  used  by  such  State  to  sup- 
plement the  amount  avaUable  under  section 
303(e)  (1 )  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  area  plans. 

"(3)  Any  State  which  has  designated  a 
single  planning  and  service  area  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)  (1)  (E)  covering  all,  or  sub- 
stantiaUy  all,  of  the  older  persons  In  such 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
may  elect  to  pay  part  of  the  coste  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  area  plans  either 
out  of  sums  allotted  under  this  section  or 
out  of  sums  made  avaUable  for  the  admin- 
Istratlon  of  area  plans  pursuant  to  section 
303(e)(1),  but  ShaU  not  pay  such  coete  out 
of  sums  allotted  under  both  such  sections. 
"(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  apprc^rlated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  Section  303  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  each  State 
shall  be  aUotted  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  popula- 
tion aged  sixty  or  over  In  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  in  aU 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shaU  be 
aUotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  s\im  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determmatlon  is  made,  or 
$160,000,  whichever  is  greater,  and  (B) 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  allotted  no  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  impropriated 
for  the  fiscal  yetir  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made,  or  (60.000,  whichever  U  greater. 
Por  the  purpose  of  the  exception  contained 
In  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•State*  does  not  include  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty 
or  over  In  any  State  and  in  all  states  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
avaUable  to  him. 

"(c)  The  amounte  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  l>e  required  tor  that  year  shall  be  reaUot- 
ted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotmente  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  wlU  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU  be 
simUarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounte  were  not  so  reduced. 
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Sucli  reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  Stat*  plan  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  aged  sixty 
or  over.  Any  amovint  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  8ubse\:tlon  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tl(Mi  (b)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  shall  remain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"PATMKNTS 

"Skc.  807.  (a)  Payments  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  title  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  accoxmt  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  Prom  a  State's  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  available 
p\irsuant  to  section  306  the  Commissioner 
may  pay  to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  develop- 
ing a  State  plan.  From  a  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  available  pursuant 
to  section  303,  the  Commissioner  may,  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments,  pay, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  a  State  which  does  not 
have  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
305,  such  amounts  as  be  deems  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  activities  assisted  under 
the  plan  of  such  State  approved  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  Act  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  197S,  not  less  than  25  per  centimck 
of  the  non-Federal  share  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(e) )  of  the  total  expenditures  under 
the  State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds  from 
State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  under  section 
303  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which  Its  expendi- 
tures for  such  year  from  State  sources  under 
its  State  plan  approved  under  section  305 
are  less  than  its  exi>enditures  from  such 
sources  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"ifODKL  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  agency,  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organlxatlon  or  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  within  such  State  for 
paying  p«rt  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  statewide,  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  county,  city,  or  community  model 
projects  which  will  expand  or  Improve  social 
services  or  otherwise  promote  the  well-betng 
of  older  persons.  In  making  grant*  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  projects 
deelgned  to — 

"(1)  assist  In  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  persons  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
minimum  standards,  (B)  studying  and  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  suffering 
from  physical  disabilities,  and  (C)  demon- 
strating alternative  methods  of  relieving 
older  persons  of  the  biirden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes: 

"(3)  provide  continuing  education  to  old- 
er peraona  dcaigned  to  enable  them  to  lead 
more  productive  lives  by  broadening  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  or  social  awareness  of  such 
older  persons,  emphaslz^g,  where  possible, 
free  tuition  arrangements  wtth  colleges  and 
universities; 
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"(3)  provide  preretiremept  education.  In- 
formation, and  relevant  set^lces  (including 
the  training  of  personnel  tio  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conducrtlng  of  research 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  opent- 
tion  of  such  programs)  to  beraons  planning 
retirement;  or  [ 

(4)  provide  services  to  isslst  In  meeting 
the  particular  needs  of  tlie  physically  and 
mentally  impaired  older  d^rsons  including 
special  transportation  anq  escort  services, 
bomemaker,  home  health  aiid  shopping  serv- 
ices, reader  services,  letterwrltlng  services, 
and  other  services  design^  to  assist  such 
Individuals  in  leading  a  more  Independent 
life. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of 
section,  there  are  author; 
priated  such  sums  aa  ma; 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J' 
fiscal  year  ending  June 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

TITLE  IV— TRAININa  Aj*D  RESEARCH 
Sec.  401.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is   amended   by  striking  out   titles  IV   and 
V  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  title 
III  the  following  new  tltl 

"TITLE  IV— TRAINING  i|ND  RESEARCH 
"Part  A — Tra; 

"STATEMENT    OF    JdRPOSK 

"Sec.  401.  The  purpose  ^f  this  part  la  to 
improve  the  quality  of  senvlce  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  for  programs  In  the  field  of  aging 
J)y  ( 1 )  developing  information  on  the  actual 
needs  for  personnel  to  wotk  in  the  field  of 
aging,  both  present  and  loqg  range;  (2)  pro- 
viding a  broad  range  of  quality  training  and 
retraining  opportunities, .  responsive  to 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging;  (3)  attract- 
ing a  greater  number  of  tjualified  persons 
into  the  field  of  aging;  and  (4)  helping  to 
make  personnel  training  programs  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  trained  personnel 
in  the  field  of  the  aging.       | 

"APPRAISINa    PERSONNEI.    NEEDS    IN    THE    VIEU) 
or    AGING  I 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commftsloner  shall  from 
time  to  time  appraise  theJNation's  existing 
and  future  personnel  needs  in  the  field  of 
aging,  at  all  levels  and  in  jail  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  adequacy'  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs.  In  developing 
information  relating  to  p^sonnel  needs  in 
the  field  of  aging,  the  Coinmissloner  shall 
consult  with,  and  make  maximum  utilization 
of  statistical  and  other 
tlon  of  the  Department  of 
ans'  Administration,  the  Oflce  of  Education. 
Federal  Council  on  the  Ag  ng,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts 
State  educaltonal  agencies, 
local  public  agencies  and  oi  Ices  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  aging,  Sfate  employment 
security  agencies,  and 
public  and  private  agencies, 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  khall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  as  a  pa;  t  of  the  annual 


related    informa- 
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ond   Humanities, 
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report  provided  in  section 


the  professions  dealing  witl  i  the  problems  of 
the  aging,  in  which  he  shal  present  In  detail 
his  view  on  the  state  of  sue  ix  professions  and 
the  trends  which  he  dlsc(  ms  with  respect 
to  the  future  complexion 
the  aging  throughout  the 
funds  and  the  needs  for  in  ell -educated  per 
sonnel  to  staff  such  prog  urns.  The  report 
shall  indicate  the  Conunisa  oner's  plans  con- 
cerning the  allocation  of  1  'ederal  assistance 
under  this  title  in  relation 
programs  of  other  Federal  i  gencles 

"ATTRACTINO   QUALIFIED    PER^NS  TO   THE   FIELD 
or    AGING 


"Sec.   403.   The   Coininls4loner 
grants  to  State  agencies 
tlon  304,  State  or  local  edi4:ational 
institutions   of   higher   ed 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
or  institutions,  and  he 
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tracts  with  any  agency.  Insiltution,  or  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of-  - 

"  ( 1 )  publicizing  avaUable  o|>p<»timities  for 
careers  In  the  field  of  aging; 

"(3)  encouraging  quallfiedi persons  to  en- 
ter or  reenter  the  field  of  agin^; 

"(3)  encouraging  artists.  Raftsmen,  arti- 
sans, scientists,  and  persons  irom  other  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  and  Homemakers,  to 
undertake  assignments  on  a  part-time  basis 
or  for  temporary  periods  in  the  field  of  aging- 
or  I 

"(4)  preparing  and  disseminating  materi- 
als, including  audiovisual  Imaterlals  and 
printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruitment  and 
training  of  persons  employea  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  carrying  out  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"TRAINIMC    PBOCRAMS    FOR    PER  lONNEL    IN    THE 
riEU)    OP    AaiN« 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commiss  oner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  or  with 
State  agencies  referred  to  In  section  304.  or 
contracts  with  any  agency.  Organization,  or 
institution,  to  assist  them  Ih  training  per- 
sons who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  fields  related  to  Ithe  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

"(1)  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  training  or  study  (Ibcludlng  short- 
term  or  regular  session  institutes  and  other 
Inservice  and  preservice  training  programs), 

"(2)  for  estabUshlng  and  maintaining  fel- 
lowships to  train  persons  toi  be  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  persons  emploj«Bd  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  fields  rela  ted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act, 

"(3)  for  seminars,  confemnces,  symposi- 
ums, and  workshops  in  the  fi(  ild  of  aging,  In- 
cluding the  conduct  of  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  information  and  aitlmulatlng  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(4)  for  the  Improvement  pf  programs  for 
preparing  personnel  for  careers  in  the  field 
of  aging,  including  design,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  exemplary  tra^ng  programs 
Introduction  of  high  quallt; 
fective  curricula  and 
and 

"(6)  the  provision  of  men 
ties  for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner 
the  terms  of  any  contract 
this  part  provisions  authorizing  the  pay 
ment,  to  persons  participating  in  training 
I^ograms  supp<»ted  under  tt^s  part,  of  such 
stipends  (including  allowanoes  for  subsist- 
ence and  other  expenses  for  sQch  persons  and 
their  dependents)  as  he  deterdnlnes  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs.  Where 
the  Commissioner  provides  ^or  the  use  of 
funds  iinder  this  section  for  fellowships,  he 
shall  (in  addition  to  stipends  for  the  recipi- 
ents) pay  to  colleges  or  unlvarsities  in  which 
the  fellowship  is  being  pursued  such  amounts 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 
"Part  B — ^Research  and  D  evclopmknt 
Projects 
"descriftton  or  Acn  vrriss 

"Sec.  411.  The  CommlBBio  ner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  ncaproflt  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  and  con- 
tracts with  any  agency,  orgahlzati<»i,  or  in- 
stitution or  with  any  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of —  j 

"(1)  studying  current  patterns  and  condi- 
tions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify- 
ing factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  the  wholesome  abd  meaningful 
living  of  such  persons;  1 

"(3)  developing  or  demonstrating  new 
approaches,  techniques,  and]  methods  (in- 
cluding the  use  of  multlpi  rpose  centers) 
which  hold  promise  of  subi  tantial  contri- 
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button  toward  whc^esome  and  meaningful 
living  for  older  persons; 

"(3)  developiikg  or  demonstrating  ^- 
roactaes,  methods,  and  techniques  for  achiev- 
ing or  improving  coordination  of  community 
services  for  older  persoi^; 

"(4)  evaluating  these  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others  which 
may  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
and  meaningful  lives  and  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  our 
NatlcHi: 

"(5)  collecting  and  disseminating,  through 
publications  and  other  appnqiriate  means. 
Information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  in  connection  with  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part;  or 

"(6)  conducting  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  information  and  stimulating  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"SPBCIAL  BTmiT  AND  DBVONSTRATION  PROJKCTS 
ON  TRK  TKANSPORTATION  F«0BLUCS  OT  OLDER 
AICXUCANS 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
after  consiiltatlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  ccmduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  survey  of  the  te^nsporta- 
tlon  problems  of  older  Americans  with  em- 
phasis upon  solutions  that  are  practicable 
and  can  be  Implemented  in  a  timely  fashion. 
In  conducting  the  study  and  atirvey,  the 
CommlflBioner  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  use  of  all  community  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  public  transpor- 
tation systems,  the  possible  use  of  school 
buses,  and  excess  Department  of  Defense  ve- 
hicles; and 

"(3)  the  need  for  revised  and  Improved 
procedures  for  obtaining  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance by  older  Americans  to  be  imple- 
mented for  use  in  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner 
In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  M-ganizatlons  In 
order  to — 

"(1)  demonstrate  possible  solutions  of  eco- 
nomic and  service  aspects  of  furnishing  ade- 
quate tran^ortatlon  to  older  persons  in 
rural  and  urt>an  areas  including  tranq>orta- 
tion  services  ftimished  by  social  service 
agencies; 

"(2)  demonstrate  improvement  of  trans- 
portatl<»i  services  available  to  older  persons 
with  emphasis  on  (A)  esUbllshlng  special 
transportation  subsystems  for  older  persons 
or  similar  groui>s  with  simUar  mobility  re- 
strictions, (B)  providing  portal-to-portal 
service  and  demand  actuated  services,  (C) 
making  payments  directly  to  older  persons  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary transportation  services; 

"(3)  demonstrate  improved  coordination 
between  transportation  systems  and  social 
service  delivery  systems;  and 

"(4)  demonstrate  innovative  solutions  for 
other  q}ecial  transportatlcm  problems  con- 
fronting older  Americans. 

"  (c)  At  least  half  of  the  projects  authorieed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  in  States  that  are  predominantly 
rural  In  character. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  the 
Commissioner  Aall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Secretary,  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. IncluQlng  a  plan  for  implemen- 
tation of  Improved  transportation  services 
tor  older  Americans  and  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation,  administrative  and 
other  measures  to  provide  solutions  to  the 
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transportation  problems  of  older  AnMric&ns 
not  later  than  January  1.  1975,  aa  he  deems 
advisable. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  sur- 
vey, and  the  demonstration  and  research 
project  under  t^ls  section,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  procure  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and 

"(2)  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau  agency,  board,  oonunis- 
slon,  office,  independent  establishment  or  in- 
strumentality Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section;  and  each  such  departnunt,  bureau 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law,  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commisslonser  upon  request  made  by 
him. 

"Part  C — MTn.TiDiaciPiJNART  Ckntiks  or 
Oskontologt 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  if  the 
application  therefor — 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expand  the  full  amount  of 
the  grant  to  establish  or  support  a  multldis- 
clpllnary  center  of  gerontology  which  shall — 

"(A)  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional  and  subprofessional  levels, 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
on  work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older 
people,  living  arrangements  of  older  people, 
social  services  for  older  people,  the  economics 
of  aging,  and  other  related  areas, 

"(C)  provide  consultation  to  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  in  planning  and 
developing  services  for  them, 

"(D)  serve  as  a  repository  ot  information 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas 
for  which  it  conducts  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, 

"(E)  stimulate  the  incorporation  of  In- 
formation on  aging  into  the  teaching  of 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences  at 
colleges  or  universities, 

"(P)  help  to  develop  training  programs 
on  aging  in  schools  of  social  work,  public 
health,  health  care  administration,  educa- 
tion, and  in  other  such  schools  at  colleges 
and  universities,  and 

"(G)  create  opportunities  for  innovative, 
multldiscipllnary  efforts  In  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  with 
respect  to  aging; 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procediires  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  asstire  the  correctness 
and  cerlflcatlon  of  such  reports. 

"Pa*!    D AXTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIOME 

"AtrrHoaiZATiON 

"Sec.  481.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"PAYMENTS  or  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  be  deems  It 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  requlie 
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the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
thU  tlUe  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  PaymenU  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  In  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  in  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Conunissioner  has  consulted 
with  such  State  agency  regarding  such  grant 
or  contract." 

TITLE  V — MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 
CENTERS 
Sec.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  title  rv  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 
CENTERS 
"Part  A — ^Acquisition.  Alteration,  or  Reno- 
vation or  MULTiPURPoez  Senior  CEirrERS 

"GRANTS    AtTTHOUZKD 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  focal 
point  in  communities  for  the  development 
and  delivery  of  social  services  and  nutritional 
services  designed  primarily  for  older  persons, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations and  may  make  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, or  renovating  existing  faculties  to  serve 
as  multipurpose  senior  centers  (including  the 
initial  equipment  of  such  facilities).  Paclli- 
ties  assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
part  shall  be  In  close  proximity  to  the  major- 
ity of  Individuals  eligible  to  use  the  multi- 
purpose senior  center,  and  within  walking 
distance  where  possible. 

"(b)  The  total  payments  made  pursuant 
to  grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  in 
any  State  for  any  fiiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  tjppTo- 
priated  for  the  year  for  the  pxirposes  of 
carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  The  term  'multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ter' means  a  community  facility  for  the  or- 
ganization and  provision  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  services  (Including  provision  of 
health,  social,  and  educational  services  and 
provision  of  facilities  for  recreational  activi- 
ties)  for  older  persons. 

"bequireuxnts  for  APPaovAL  or  applications 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  pur- 
chase under  this  part  may  be  made  only  if 
Uie  application  therefor  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  la  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  leas  than  ten  years  after  purchase,  the 
facility  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  purchased.  (B)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  avaUable  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  purchase  of  the 
faculty.  (C)  suflBcient  funds  wUl  be  avaU- 
able, when  purchase  is  completed,  for  effec- 
tive use  of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  being  purchased,  and  (D)  the 
facility  wni  not  be  used  and  Is  not  intended 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  faculties  in  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  multipurpose  senior 
center; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment (promulgated  with  particular  emphasis 
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on  8«c\irlng  complUmc«  with  tBe  require^ 
ments  of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  BO'MO) ) ;  and 

"(4)  the  i4>pllcatlon  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported  by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  facility  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-27ea5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  authority 
and  fvmctlons  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (IS  FJl.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  part,  the  CkMnmlssloner  shall — 

"(1)  give  preference  to  the  acquisition  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  in  areas  where 
there  Is  being  developed  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  system  under  title  III  of 
this  Act;  and 

"  (2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  altera- 
tion or  renovation. 

"PATMIMTS 

"Sxc.  BOS.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from  any  appro- 
priation available  therefor,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  contract.  The  amount  so 
reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reUnbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  with  progress  in  alteration  or 
renovation,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine. The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  altering  or  renovating 
the  faculty. 

"BECAPTTTRS  Or  PAYMENTS 

"S«c.  504.  If,  within  ten  years  after  pur- 
chase of  any  faculty  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or 

"(b)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  purchased  (unless 
the  Commissioner  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obllj^tlon  to  do  so) , 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
faculty  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
ralue  of  the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  ^proved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
f undB  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  faculty  financed 
with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  action  brought  In  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  tot  the  district  in  which  such 
faculty  U  situated. 

"ATTTHOBIZATXOir   OF  APPSOPKIATIOMS 

"Src.  606.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  601  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1074.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
shaU  remain  available  for  such  purpose  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

"MOKTGAGE  INST7KAMCS  FOR  MTTLTIPUKPOSB 
BnnOB  CXNTXRS 

"Sbc.  606.  (a)  It  Is  .he  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision  of 


forth   in  section 
g  Act. 

Health,  Eklucatlon, 
ed  to  Insure  any 
[vances     on     such 


urgently  needed  facUltie  for  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

"(b)    For  the  purpose 
terms    'mortgage',   'mort|  agor',   'mortgagee', 
'maturity  date',  and  'Sti  te'  shall  have  the 
meanings  respectively   se 
207  of  the  National  Housl 

"(c)   The  Secretary  of 
and    Welfare    Is   author! 

mortgage      (including     a, ^„ 

mortgage  during  acqulsiilon,  alteration,  or 
renovation)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  updn  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  make 
commitments  for  insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  exiutlon  or  dlsbxirse- 
ment  thereon.  1 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  but  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretajy  is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  whlc^  covers  a  new  mul- 
tipurpose senior  center,  including  equipment 
to  be  used  in  its  operation!  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  J 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  sucoessfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  f^r  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regilated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charges  i  ind  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and,  In  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  Entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  re  urn.  As  an  aid  to 
the  regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed 
$100  such  stock  interest  In  such  mortgagor 
as  he  may  deem  necessar  r.  Any  stock  or  In- 
terest so  purchased  shau'be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund,  and  shall  be  red 
gagor  at  par  upon  the 
obligations  of  the  Secre 
surance. 

"  (2)  The  mortgage  shal 

obligation  In  an  amount     . . „„^  _ 

000  and  not  to  exceed  90  [per  centum  of"  the 
estimated  replacement  c<^t  of  the  property 
or  project,  including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  liiiltlpurpose  senior 
center,  when  the  propoee4  Improvements  are 
completed  and  the  equipment  is  InstaUed 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  wlthlq  such  term  aa  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  ^d 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exSuslve  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  anq  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  ofcUgatlon  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  wUl  be  in  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  tx  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  In  the  plans  for  such  multipurpose 
senior  center,  due  cons  deration  shaU  be 
given  to  exceUence  of  architecture  and 
design,  and  to  the  inclusl  on  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  t  lan  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shrill  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  ^hlch  shall  be  pay- 
able annuaUy  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  in  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Ineurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  <h))  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  IiJ  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  sh*ll  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  ©ne-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centiun  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  with 
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led  by  the  mort- 

termination  of  all 

•y  under  the  In- 

I  involve  a  principal 
aot  to  exced  $250,- 


out    taking    into    account 
ments  or  prepayments 


delinquent   pay- 
.  addition  to  the 


premium  charge  herein  pix>vlded  for,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for 
the  appraisal  of  a  property  br  project  during 
acquisition,  alteration,  or  [renovation;  but 
such  charges  for  appraisal  and  inspection 
shall  not  aggregate  more  tl^n  1  per  centum 
of  the  original  principal  faCe  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  onsent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  or  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage Insured  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  d\  ties  (insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  sectlsn  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
under  title  n  of  the  Natloial  Housing  Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e). 
(g).  (h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (l),aad  (n)  of  section 
207  of  the  National  Ho\uln  \  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  unCer  this  section; 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  i^jpli- 
catlon  with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all 
references  in  such  provlsloiB  to  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  in  such  provisions  to 
'Secretary'  shaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Pxmd  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  o^ortgages  Insured 
imder  this  section  shaU  be  Insvved  under 
and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center  Insurance  Puhd. 

"(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  c^  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  )to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  niy  be  charged  to 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund.  I 

"(3)  Moneys  in  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  thU  section  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  lund.  or  invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaraQteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by.  the  Uliited  States.  The 
Secretary  may,  with  the  «^)proval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  lees  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Debentures  so  purchased  EtiaU  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued.  ; 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premlimi 
charges,  and  appraisal  an«  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  pr<^erty  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  seciirity  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings aa  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Multlpiupose  Senior  Center  In- 
surance Fund.  The  princlpei  of,  and  inter- 
est paid  and  to  be  paid  on.  Cebentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  ftind,  cash  Insur- 
ance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  ha  idling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  dlspc  sal  of  properties 
required,  in  connection  with  mortgages  in- 
sured imder  this  section,  shall  be  charged  to 
such  fund. 

"(5)  There  are  authored  to  be  appro- 
priated  to   provide   initial 

Multipurpose  Senior  Center 

and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fvmd 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  ni  Ety  be  necessary. 
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"ANNUAL  INTKKEST  caJsTS  the  following:  "and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

"Sbc.  607.   (a)   To  assist  nonprofit  private  yew  ending  June  30,  1973,  »17,5O0.0O0  for  the 

agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  fiscal     year    ending    June    30,     1974.    and 

other  sources  for  the  acquisition,  alteration  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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or  renovation  of  faculties,  the  Secretary  may 
make  annxial  Interest  grants  to  such 
agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  faculty  shall  be 
made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  grant 
shaU  be  in  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the 
amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for 
the  acquisition,  alteration  or  renovation  of 
such  faculties,  and  (2)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  the  institution  would 
have  been  required  to  pay,  diiring  the  life 
of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts  if 
the  applicable  Interest  rate  were  3  per  centum 
per  annum:  Provided,  That  the  amount  on 
which  such  grant  Is  based  shaU  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authwlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
many  be  necessary  t<x  payment  of  annual 
Interest  grants  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  ^proprlatlon  acts. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12^4  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  In  this  section  for  grants 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"PABT  B INITIAI,  STATTOIC  of  MVLTIFintFOSE 

Skniok  Centbks 

"peksonnel  staffinc  cbant  fkociiam 

authorized 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
In  the  establishment  and  initial  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  the  Commis- 
sioner may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for  the 
temporary  periods  specified  In  this  part,  aU 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for  the 
Initial  operation  of  new  multlpvupose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices established  therein. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years 
after  such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  project, 
66%  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second 
year  of  the  project,  and  60  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  relative  needs 
of  the  several  States  or  community  centers 
for  senior  citizens,  their  relative  financial 
needs,  and  their  population  of  persons  over 
sixty  years  of  age. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
TITLE  VI — NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  Indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  income  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

Sec.  602.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  «t  the  end  thereof 


1975" 

See.  603.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FOBTBl      CRANDPAKEMT      PBOCRAIC      AND      OU}ES 
AMKBICANS  COMICUNTTr   SERVICE   PROGRAMS". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
development  and  operation  of  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  opportunities  for  low-in- 
come persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render 
supportive  person-to-person  services  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related  set- 
tings to  chUdren  having  exceptional  needs, 
including  services  as  'Poster  Grandparents' 
to  children  receiving  care  in  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

"(b)  The  Conunlssioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  In  the 
case  of  persons  (other  than  children)  having 
exceptional  needs.  Including  services  as 
'senior  health  aides'  to  work  with  persons 
receiving  home  health  care  and  nursing  care, 
and  as  'senior  companions'  to  persons  having 
developmental  disabilities. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  In  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  c<»npensation  provided  to  indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  Income  from  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  administering  this  part,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  Vkrith  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordination 
of  projects  under  this  part  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out  at 
State  and  local  levels." 

Sec.  604.  Section  614  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  614.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  611,  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $32,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respectively,  of 
which  (A)  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  $26,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $32,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  avaUable  for  such  years  for 
grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  611,  and  (B)  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  avaUable  for  such  years  for 
grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section. 

"(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1973.  are  not  appropriated  and  made  avaU- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year,  then  such  sums 
as  are  so  appropriated  and  made  avaUable 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
so  that — 


"(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  In  ex- 
cess of  a  sum  which  when  added  to  carry- 
over balances  otherwise  available  for  obliga- 
tion \mder  subsection  (a)  of  section  611 
equals  $25,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  such  subsection;  and 

"(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  in  excess 
of  a  sum  which  when  added  to  carryover  bal- 
ances otherwise  avaUable  tot  obligation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  sectlMi  611  equals  $31.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  respectively,  shall  be  used 
for  grants  or  contracts  for  such  fiscal  years 
under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section." 

Sec.  605.  The  authorities  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  by  the  amendments  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority,  reorganization  plans,  and 
transfers  made  effective  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  au- 
thorities conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  tlUe  VI  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

TITLE  Vn — NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

AVAn.ABII.ITT  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  701.  Section  707  of  the  CMder  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AVAILABILrrT     OF     SURPLUS     COMMODXTIXB 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  AgrlciUtural  commodities 
and  products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  Aug\ist  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  may  be 
donated  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract to  be  used  for  providing  nutritional 
services  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416  ot  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  <7 
U.8.C.  1431)  by  donating  them  to  a  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  .or  contract  to  be  used 
for  providing  nutritional  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  AJgriculture  under  section  709 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  (7 
VJB.C.  1446a-l)  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tional services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

Sec.  702.  Section  705(a)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  provide  that,  when  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  recipients  of  grants  and  contracts 
and  area  planning  and  service  areas  agencies, 
nutrition  projects  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  established  under 
title  lU  of  this  Act." 

STATE  PLANNINC 

Sec.  703.  Section  705(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
inserting  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  following  "administrative  cost,";  by 
striking  out  "any  fiscal  year"  in  this  section 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal 
year";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"For  the  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1973,  funds  allotted  to  a  State  for  State  plan- 
ning and  administration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  section,  except  that  wher- 
ever the  governor  of  the  State  designates  an 
agency  other  than  the  agency  designated 
under  section  304(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  then 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  that  por- 
tion of  a  State's  aUotment  under  section  306 
which  shall  be  avsillable  to  the  agency  des- 
ignated under  section  705(a)(1)  for  plan- 
ning and  administration." 
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cotrromunta  amknsicxnt 


Skc.  704.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
70S  (a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "303"  the  first 
time  It  appears  In  such  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "304"  and  by  striking 
out  "303"  the  second  time  It  appears  in  such 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof,  "305". 

(b)  Section  705 (a)  (1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1066  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"303"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "304". 

(c)  Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1066  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" wherever  In  such  title  the  term 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Conunlssloner". 

TITLE     Vm — AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER 
ACTS 

AMENDMXNT      TO      LIBKABT      SERVICES      AND 
CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 
struction   Act    (20    U.S.C.    361    et    seq.)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 
"TITLE    IV— OLDER    READERS    SERVICES 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"SEC.  401.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  under 
section  403  for  library  services  for  older  per- 
sons. 

"USES   OF   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

"SEC.  40a.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(a)  shaU 
be  available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  section  5(a)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  section  403.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  for  (1)  the  training  of  librarians  to 
work  with  the  elderly;  (2)  the  conduct  of 
special  library  programs  for  the  elderly,  (3) 
the  purchase  of  special  library  materials  for 
use  by  the  elderly:  (4)  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries for  elderly  persona  who  wish  to  work  In 
libraries  as  assistants  on  programs  for  the 
elderly;  (6)  the  provision  of  in -home  visits 
by  librarians  and  other  library  personnel  to 
the  elderly;  (6)  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of  li- 
brary services  available  to  them;  and  (7) 
the  furnishing  of  transportation  to  enable 
the  elderly  to  have  access  to  library  services. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  LIBRARY   SERVICES 
FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

•Sec.  403.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
thU  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram for  library  services  for  older  persons. 
Such  program  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  require 
by  regulation  and  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  Its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
iet  forth  In  section  402.  and 

"(2)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"COORDINATION  WITH  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  the  Director  of 


ACTION  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
where  practicable,  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  with  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  ^ct  of  1965." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  thai  Ubrary  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  ascended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foljowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of 
States  to  enable  them  to 
Ubrary  service   programs  lor  older  persons 
authorized  by  title  TV,  the  re  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sui  as  as  may  be  nee 
essary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1073,  the  fiscal  year  endiiig  June  30,   1974 
the   fiscal   year  ending   Ju  ne   30,    1975,   and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun  i  30,  1976 

(c)(1)  Section  5(a)(1) 
amended  by  striking  out 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "{i),  or  (4)". 

(2)  Section  5 (a)  (2)  of  su  ;h  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3) "  an|l  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4) 

(3)  Section  6(a)  of  suc&  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word    'and"  at  the  end 


naklng  grants  to 
carry  out  public 


of   such   Act   is 
or  (3)"  and  In- 


of  such  paragn^h  (B)   th  »reof,  by  striking 


out  the  period  at  the  end 


(C)    and  inserting   in  Ueu    thereof  a  semi 


colon  and  the  word  "and", 
subparagraph  (C)   thereof 


by  inserting  after 
the  following: 


"(D)    with  respect  to  t  pproprlatlons  tor 


the   purposes  of  title  IV, 
State,  except  that  it  shall 


case  of  Guam,  American  1  lamoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  [Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  The  last  sentence  df  section  5(a)(3) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  b  r  striking  out  "or 
(3)"  and  Inserting  In  Ue^  thereof  "(3),  or 

(4) 

(5)  Section  6(b)  of  su<fi  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "<»    (3)" 
Ueu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4)" 

(c)   Section  6(a)  of  sue  i  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  III' 
lieu  thereof  "HI  and  IV' 

(d)(1)     Section    7(a) 
amended  by  striking  out 


and  Insertmg  In 


and  Inserting  In 

of    such    Act    Is 
"or  (3)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(I),  or  (4)' 

(2)  Section  7(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "afid  title  IV"  after 
"title  ni". 

(e)  The  amendments  mfcde  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  tbl  i  section  shall  be 
effective  after  June  30,  1973. 


AMENDMENT    TO    NATIONA] 
LIBRARIES  AND 


I  INFORMAl  tON 


amend  ed 


Sec  802.   (a)   Section  5 
tlonal  Commission  on 
tlon  Science  Act  Is 
"and"  after  "areas"  and 
in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by 
prlved  persons,"  the 
derly  persons.". 

(b)   The  second 
(20  n.S.C.  1505(a))  of 
by  inserting  before  the 
thereof  the  following: 
other  of  whom  shall  be 
respect  to  the  library  and 
ice  and  science  needs  of 


senten  :e 


AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDt  CATION 


Sec  803.  Ttltle  I  of  th< 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  b] 
tlons  110,  111.  and  112  (aid 
thereto)    as  111.   112,  ami 
and  by  inserting  after  section 
lowing  new  section : 

"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND 
PROBLEMS    OF 


"Sec   110.   (a)    The 
thorized  to  make  grants 
higher  education  (and 
to  assist  such  Instltutloits 
veloplng,  and  carrying 
the  purposes  of  this  tltl< 
cally   designed   to   applj 
higher   education   to   th< 
elderly,  particularly  witl  i 


of  subparagr^h 


$40,000   for  each 
be  $10,000  In  the 


COMMISSION    ON 
SCIENCE  ACT 


a)  (2)   of  the  Na- 

Llbifirles  and  Informa- 

by  striking  out 

nsertlng  a  comma 

li  sertlng  after  "de- 

foUc  wing :   "and  of  el- 


su  :h 


of  section  6(a) 

Act  is  amended 

>erlod  at  the  end 

and  at  least  one 

knowledgeable  with 

information  serv- 

the  elderly". 

ACT  OF  1065 


Apri   18,  1973 


Higher  Education 
redesignating  sec- 
cross  references 
113,  respectively, 
109  the  fol- 


o  it. 


portatlon  and  Lousing  problems  of  elderly 
persons  living  in  rural  and  Isolated  areas. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  maklQg  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  maiy  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juoie  30,  1973,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1977. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Con^lssloner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissloher  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating, where  practicable,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  section  with  the  programs 
assisted  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965." 

AMENDMENT    TO    ADULT    ED^  TCATION    ACT 

Sec  804.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  is  amen  led  by  redesig- 
nating sections  310,  311,  and  312  (and  cross 
references  thereto)  as  sectloits  311,  312,  and 
313,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 309  the  f oUowlng  new  se<  tlon : 

"SPECIAL    PROJECTS    FOR    T  EIE    ELDERLY 

"Sec  310.  (a)  The  Commlst  loner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  progiams  to  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  providing  educa- 
tional programs  for  elderly  persons  whose 
ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English  lan- 
guage is  limited  and  who  Uvei  In  an  area  with 
a  culture  different  than  theli  own.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  equip  such  elderly 
persons  to  deal  successfully  '■  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  In  their  everyday  life,  includ- 
ing the  making  of  purchase*,  meeting  their 
transportation  and  housing  heeds,  and  com- 
plying with  governmental  requirements  such 
as  those  for  obtaining  cltlzei  ishlp,  public  as- 
sistance and  social  secvirit|r  benefits,  and 
housing. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of] 
under  this  section  there  aie  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  endiiig  June  30,  1973. 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  ypar  ending  prior 
to  JiUy  1,  1975. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commisslbner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for 
coordinating,  where  practliable,  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  lection  with  the 
programs  assisted  under  tlie  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966." 

(b)  Section  313(a)  of  sue*  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated, is  amended  by  inse  'ting  before  the 
period   at   the   end   thereof 
"  (other  than  section  310) ". 

ADDITIONAL   AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENIOR 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND     lERVICES 

Sec  805.  In  addition  to  1he  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  Econoniic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  then  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriate!  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  the  succ*  eding  fiscal  year, 
to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  program  described 


(7)  of  the  Economic  Opport  inity  Act  of  1964 


TITLE      IX — COMMUNITY 


PLOYMENT   FOR   OLDEIl   AMERICANS 


SHORT    TITLl  \ 


PlfJJECTS  RELATING  TO 
ELDERLY 

C<^nmissloner  Is  au- 
to institutions  of 
co4iblnatlons  thereof) 
in  planning,  de- 
conslstent  with 
programs  specifi- 
the    resources   of 
problems   of   the 
regard  to  trans- 


Sec.  901.  This  title  may 
"Older    American 
ployment  Act". 


OLDER   AMERICAN    COMMUJNITY    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 


aie 


Sec  902.  (a)  In  order  to 
useful  part-time  work 
munlty    service    activities 
low-income  persons  who 
old  or  older  and  who  have 
prospects,  the  Secretary  ol 
after    referred    to    as    the 
authorized  to  establish  aif 


the   following : 


n  section  222(a) 


SERVICE     EM- 


be  cited   as  the 
Commurity    Service    Em- 


PR  >GRAM 


fdster  and  promote 

opportunities  In  com- 

for    unemployed 

fifty-five  years 

)oor  employment 

Labor    (herein- 

"Secretary")     is 

older  American 


Afyril  18,  1973 
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community  servloe  employment  program 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "program") . 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter  into  agreements  with  pubUc  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations, 
agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elected  or 
duly  appointed  governing  officials) ,  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  political  subdivisions,  or 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions In  order  to  furth^"  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  j>rogram.  Such  agreements  may 
include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  of  projects  de- 
veloped by  such  organizations  and  agencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  make  the  program  effective  or  to  supple- 
ment It.  No  payments  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  project 
established  or  administered  by  any  such  or- 
ganization or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  person- 
nel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among  eU- 
glble  individuals; 

(B)  wUl  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  In  the  community  In  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities; 

(C)  wUl  employ  eligible  Individuals  In  serv- 
ices related  to  publicly  owned  and  operated 
faculties  and  projects,  or  projects  sponsored 
by  organisations  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  po- 
llstlng  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employ- 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
any  faculty  used  or  to  be  used  as  a  place 
for  sectarian  religious  Instruction  or  worship; 

(D)  wUl  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

(E)  wUl  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

(F)  wUl  result  in  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  individuals, 
and  wlU  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

(0)  wlU  utUize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employ- 
ment agency  operated  by  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  which  will  assure 
that  the  maximum  number  of  eligible  In- 
dividuals will  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project; 

(H)  wUl  include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skUls  and  talents  of  those  Individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  exp>enses  of 
individuals  being  trained.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

(1)  wUl  assure  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employed  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  appUcable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (11)  the  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
comparable  covered  employment,  or  (HI)  the 
prevaUlng  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(J)  WlU  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  in  the 
field  of  service  In  which  employment  Is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons; 


(K)  wiU  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portation costs  of  eligible  Individuals  which 
may  be  Incurred  in  employment  in  any  proj- 
ect funded  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(L)  will  assure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  will  serve  tiie  needs  of  minor- 
ity, Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking 
eligible  individuals  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  State; 

(2)  to  make.  Issue,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (b) ,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  authorl2ed  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B) 
a  project  located  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shaU  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  faculties  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  003.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  situ- 
ation and  the  types  of  skUls  possessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  Individuals  In  the 
local  population. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  require  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions administering  conununlty  service 
projects  and  other  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  to  coordinate  their  projects  and 
activities  with  agencies  and  organizations 
conducting  related  manpower  and  unem- 
ployment programs  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  and  under  other  authorities 
such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  necessary  arrangements 
to  Include  projects  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  title  within  a  common  agree- 
ment and  a  common  application  with 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act  and  other 
provisions  of  law  such  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower 
legislation  hereafter  enacted,  except  that 
appropriations  for  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  may  not  be  expended  for  pro- 
grams assisted  under  that  title. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  slmUar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
faculties. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation  in 
the    administration    of    community   servloe 


projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eli- 
gible for  payment  under  section  902(b). 

(e)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  delegate  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  title  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Oovernment. 

PARTICIPANTS    NOT    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 
employed  In  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  in  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shaU  be  entered  Into  under 
this  title  with  a  contractor  who  Is,  or  whose 
employees  are,  under  State  law,  exempted 
from  operation  of  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  generally  applicable  to  em- 
ployees, unless  the  contractor  shall  under- 
take to  provide  either  through  Insurance  by 
a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  insiirance,  as 
allowed  by  State  law,  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  the  contract,  shall  enjoy  work- 
men's compensation  coverage  equal  to  that 
provided  by  law  for  covered  employment. 
The  Secretary  must  establish  standards  for 
severance  benefits,  in  lieu  of  unemployment 
Insurance  coverage,  for  eligible  individuals 
who  have  participated  in  qualifying  pro- 
grams and  who  have  become  unemployed. 

INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec  905.  The  Secretary  shaU  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  any  other  related  Federal  agency 
administering  related  programs,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  with  such 
other  programs  and  shaU  promote  the  coor- 
dination of  projects  under  this  title  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  or  projects 
of  a  similar  nature.  Such  Federal  agencies 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  dissemi- 
nating information  about  the  availability  of 
assistance  under  this  title  and  in  promoting 
the  identification  and  mterests  of  individuals 
eligible  for  employment  In  projects  funded 
under  this  title. 

EQUITABLE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCR 

Sec  906.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  908 
there  shaU  be  InttiaUy  allotted  for  projects 
within  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population, 
aged  fifty-five  or  over  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  population  aged  fifty-five  or  over  In  all 
States  except  that  (A)  no  State  shaQ  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made;  and 
(B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shaU  each  be  aUotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  Impropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  contained  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  fifty-five 
or  over  in  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satlsfact<M7  data  avaUable  to 
him. 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines WlU  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  dvirlng  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix,  to  projects  within  other  States 
in  pr(^>ortion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
projects  within  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
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states  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  ex- 
ceeds the  turn  tbe  Secretary  estimate*  that 
projects  within  such  State  need  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  each  year;  and  the  total  oT 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  prop<»tk>nate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Ita 
allotment  \uider  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  eligible 
persons  in  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total 
number  of  such  persons,  respectively,  in  that 
State. 

DEmnnoirs 

Sac.  907.  As  used  in  this  tlUe— 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  C(d\im- 
bia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  I&lands,  American 
Samoa,  Ouam.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  fifty-five  years  old  or  older,  who 
has  a  low  income,  and  who  has  or  would 
have  dUBculty  in  securing  employment,  ex- 
cept that  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  any  such  individual  who  Is 
sixty  years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority  for 
the  work  opportunities  provided  for  under 
this  Act; 

(c)  "community  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educatloaal,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  eonaerra- 
tlon,  maintenance  or  lestormtlon  of  natural 
resources;  community  betterment  or  beautlfl- 
catlon;  antipollution  and  environ  nvental 
quality  efforts;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  servioes  which  are  eeeentlal  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APFHOPRIATTONS 

Sac.  008.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
a{^ropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1874,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

oLBia  aacxaiCAKs  coMpasBxusivK  skbvices 

AMKNDMXNTS  Of    1873 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments,  8.  50. 

No  legislation  is  now  more  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate  nor  more 
important  frcwa  the  standpoint  of  the 
elderly  than  this  vital  measure. 

For  nearly  6  months  the  field  of  aging 
has  struggled  in  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty because  of  the  President's  Ill-con- 
ceived veto  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  last 
October. 

But  passage  of  this  legislation  can 
help  to  resolve  this  mounting  doubt,  as 
well  as  permit  the  orderly  develoiMnent 
of  programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  bill  now  before  us  represents  a 
compromise  which  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, be  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. I  am  especially  gratified  that  the 
modified  version  of  8.  50  includes  every 
substantive  program — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  title  X  Middle-Aged  and  Old- 
er Workers  Training  Act — Included  in 
the  proposal  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
February.  And,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
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basic  thrust  of  the  Mlddle-j  k«ed  and  (»d- 
er  Workers  Training  Act  c  m  be  enacted 
soon,  either  as  separate  leg  islation  or  in- 
corporated in  another  m  mpower  pro- 
posal. The  need  for  a  qomprehensive 
mid-career  development  services  pro- 
gram for  unemployed  or  UKideremployed 
mature  workers  is  still  urfaatly  needed, 
and  it  is  long  overdue. 

For  the  Nation's  elderly,  this  bill  rep- 
resents potentially  landmark  legislation. 
Particularly  significant,  S.  SO  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  for  delivering 
vitally  needed  social  services  to  enable 
the  aged  to  live  independently  in  their 
homes,  rather  than  being  prematurely 
and  oftentimes  unnecessarfly  institution- 
alized at  a  much  higher  pitUic  cost. 

These  services — such  a^  homemaker, 
home  health,  and  many  I  others — have 
proved  to  be  particularly  hilpful  for  older 
Americans.  And  they  shouad  continue  to 
be  expanded  because  the  need  is  so  great. 

One  of  the  major  innotations  in  this 
legislation  is  provision  for  multipiu-pose 
senior  centers  to  provide  a  focal  point 
for  a  wide  range  of  social  aiid  nutritional 
services.  These  services  cjin,  of  course, 
enable  senior  citizens  to  k^main  active 
participants  in  their  communities. 

Another  new  feature  in  S^.  50  Is  author- 
ity for  model  programs  tq  focus  on  sev- 
eral everyday  problems  of^  aged  and  ag- 
ing Americans,  including  housing,  con- 
tinuing education,  and  preretirement 
counseling.  Housing,  for  Example,  now 
represents  the  rtderly's  nimber  «ie  ex- 
penditure, accomiting  fcfr  about  one- 
third  of  their  limited  incomes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  comprcMnise  bin  retained  title  IX, 
which  would  establish  a  national  senior 
service  corps  to  provide  new  Job  opportu- 
nities in  a  wide  range  of  service  activities 
for  older  Americans.  A  mapor  purpose  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  build  |pon  the  enor- 
mously successful  Matnstriam  pilot  proj- 
ects, such  as  Green  Thum|,  Senior  Aides 
and  others. 

To  my  way  of  thinking]  these  demon- 
stration projects  have  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  they  are  a  smishlng  success, 
not  only  for  the  elderly  participants  but 
also  the  communities  beinf  served.  What 
is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  commitment 
to  move  beyond  the  pilot  stage  to  a  na- 
tional program. 

And  that  is  precisely  R^hat  title  IK 
would  do. 

No  one  will  benefit— leist  of  an  the 
elderly— if  the  admlnlstn^on  Insists  mi 
a  divisive  confrontation  over  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments.  And  the 
aged  win  be  the  big  losers  if  the  admin- 
istration persists  in  its  earlier  attempts 
to  undercut  the  prograsis  under  this 
legislation. 

Many  of  these  proposiils  have  been 
enthusiastically  embraced  by  the  dele- 
gates at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  Every  leading  orgatization  in  the 
field  of  aging  has  reaJBftri)ied  its  strong 
support  for  these  provisia|is. 

This  bill  has  received  Widespread  bi- 
Pfurtisan  suiHX>rt  in  both  liie  Senate  and 
House.  In  fact,  67  Senators — or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  membtrship  of  this 
body — have  cosponsored  the  legislation 
which  is  the  basis  for  tl}e  compromise 
proposal  now  before  us. 
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And,  it  la  high  time  that 
istration  get  back  into  the 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.    President,    for   these 
again  reaffirm  my  strong  jsupport  for 
early   enactment   of   S.   50,  the   Older 
Americans      Comprehensive 
Amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFI( 
tiMi  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldi 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to.  I 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tUe  table  was 

g  grvAAf)     \jO  I 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Preildent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  correctiona  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  3.  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  T 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  yielding,  i 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  tfae  ntider- 
standlng  that  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
the  flow.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE  R.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proci  seded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President^  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  oAder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  wlUh  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFElECER 
Roth).    Without    objecUcni, 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  coUeagiie 
ming  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldlent,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  EpTERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  c(»isent  that  I  may  Insert  in 
the  Record,  a  statement  I  issued  on  the 
President's  energy  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pifinted  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows:  [ 

Senator  Cliff  Hansen  applaufled  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message  to  Congress  and  said 
he  agreed  generaUy  with  his  legislative  rec- 
ommendations and  actions  taken  under  ex- 
ecutive authcxlty.  T 

It  is  indeed,  a  timely  and  Comprehensive 
message  and  faces  up  to  the  threats  of  en- 
ergy shortages  that  could  seriously  threaten 
our  national  security,  continued  economic 
growth  and  the  U.S.  role  as  a  lleader  toward 
world  peace,  Hansen  said.  | 

He  said  he  was  especlaUy  plflaaed  with  the 
proposal  to  decontrol  the  pro4ucer  price  of 
newly  discovered  natural  gas.  J 

"Under  the  unrealistic  Federal  Power 
CommisskHi  regulaticoi  of  the  I  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  sold  In  interstate  Commerce,  we 
have  been  losing  far  more  gaa  for  the  past 
several  years  than  has  been  ^discovered  in 
new  reserves,  "  Hansen  said. 
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"It  is  ridiculous  to  be  paying  three  and 
four  times  the  price  paid  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers for  imported  liquified  gas  or  syn- 
thetic gas  manufactured  from  oU  or  coal," 
Hansen  said,  "when  by  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates we  stUl  have  enough  undiscovered  gas 
in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  offshcHre  to 
take  care  of  our  needs  for  many  years." 

The  President's  proposals  for  tax  Incen- 
tives and  accelerated  offshore  leasing  wUl  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  soiu'ces  of  both  oU  and  gas 
and  help  reverse  the  dangerous  trend  to 
substantial  dependence  on  insecure  and 
costly  foreign  sources  of  both  oil  and  gas. 

The  message  recognizes  the  long-term  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  country  in  proposals  for 
stepp>ed-up  development  of  oil  shale,  coal 
gasification,  geothermal  energy,  nuclear 
power,  and  solar  energy.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  eix4>hasized  the  short-term,  energy 
needs  of  the  country  with  recommendations 
for  Congressional  action  to  supplement 
moves  he  is  taking  toward  an  immediate 
program  to  increase  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production  and  refining  capacity. 

He  urged  quick  Congressional  action  to 
get  the  court-stalled  Alaska  pipeline  built. 
"Five  years  after  discovery  of  the  largest 
oil  field  in  the  U.S.,  not  a  barrel  of  oU  has 
entered  the  market  from  the  huge  Prudboe 
Bay  reserve  and  each  day  we  delay  adds  a 
potential  two  million  barrels  a  day  to  the 
oU  we  must  Import,"  Hansen  said. 

"Our  balance  of  payments  problem  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,"  Hansen  said.  "And  even  at 
the  best  we  can  do.  It  will  take  five  years  at 
present  rates  of  Increase  in  energy  consump- 
tion to  reverse  the  trend  and  stop  the  dollar 
drain  and  what  would  surely  be  a  sequential 
dollar  devaluation." 

Hansen  said  he  had  some  reservations 
about  the  changes  in  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program.  "By  practically  eliminating 
quotas  and  tariffs  on  crude  oil  and  with  very 
modest  tariffs  or  license  fees  on  products — 
residual.  No.  2  heating  oU  and  gasoline — the 
value  of  Import  tickets  to  small  Inland  re- 
finers may  not  be  enough  to  encourage  ma- 
jor coastal  refiners  to  exchange  domestic  oil 
for  the  Import  aUocatlons  of  the  smaller  re- 
finers." 

"It  is  essential,"  Hansen  said,  "especially 
In  view  of  the  domestic  refinery  capacity 
shortage,  that  every  available  barrel  of  re- 
finery capacity  be  kept  in  operation.  I  hope 
the  President's  proposals  wlU  accomplish 
this." 

The  message  also  Included  a  plan  to  en- 
courage energy  conservation.  One  of  the 
most  Important  measures  the  President  said 
is  to  ensure  that  energy  prices  refiect  their 
true  costs.  I  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

Under  Federal  regulation,  natural  gas  has 
been  priced  far  below  its  competitive  value 
and,  as  a  result,  used  for  purposes  such  as 
boUer  fuel. 

The  President's  executive  order  formaliz- 
ing an  Energy  Committee  and  his  reasser- 
tion  of  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
would  provide  the  executive  organization  to 
quickly  Implement  the  various  legislative 
proposals,  Hansen  said. 

"There  has  been  enough  foot  dragging 
now  on  a  number  of  the  recommendations 
that  I  and  other  members  have  been  advo- 
cating for  several  years,  and  that  includes 
the  Alaska  pipeline"  Hansen  said.  "The  en- 
ergy crunch  is  certainly  no  partisan  matter 
and  unless  Congress  wants  to  shoulder  the 
blame  for  a  real  energy  crisis,  it  Is  time  to 
act  quickly  and  decisively  on  the  President's 
recommendations." 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  for  the  purpose  of  includ- 
ing a  matter  in  the  Record,  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


FARM  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  COST 
OF  FOOD 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
Issues  which  the  Congress  will  have  be- 
fore it  during  this  session  is  the  general 
farm  program.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970,  which  authorizes  the 
principal  support  programs  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  wool  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, expires  this  year.  There  is  much 
concern  throughout  our  land  over  farm 
programs,  concern  bred,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, by  confusion  and  misimderstanding 
of  the  purposes  of  these  programs  and 
the  role  they  have  played  in  providing 
this  Nation  with  abundant  and  compar- 
atively inexpensive  foods  for  many 
years. 

There  is  no  finer  spokesman  for  our 
farm  interests,  no  one  who  understands 
better  the  various  and  complex  inter- 
relationships between  our  farm  pro- 
grams, the  cost  of  food  to  the  American 
people  and  our  foreign  agricultural 
trade  than  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry (Mr.  Taiuadge).  The  distinguished 
chairman  presented  a  comprehensive  and 
knowledgeable  evaluation  of  the  existing 
farm  situation  in  an  address  on  April  16 
to  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  Amer- 
ica. His  warning  that  "If  we  drive  the 
famUy  farmer  off  the  farm  and  leave  the 
production  of  the  Nation's  food  supplies 
to  a  few  large  corporations  that  can  com- 
mand any  price  they  want,  the  consumer 
will,  indeed,  pay  through  the  nose"  is 
one  we  all  should  heed. 

I  commend  this  informative  address  to 
all  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  our 
Nation,  the  future  of  our  farm  programs, 
and  the  future  availability  of  sufficient, 
high-quality  foodstuffs;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  address  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Sknatok  HnMAN  E.  Talmadok 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  confess  that 
it  is  a  rare  prlvUege  for  me  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  of  Journalists  that  under- 
stands American  agriculture  and  appreciates 
the  problems  of  its  fanners. 

With  the  exception  of  people  like  Linda 
Vance,  Bernie  Brenner,  Bill  Blair  and  a  hardy 
handful  of  additional  reporters,  there  are  few 
who  come  to  us  with  any  background  in  this 
field  ait  aU. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
these  few  professionals,  it  Is  a  rare  occasion 
when  a  reporter  takes  the  time  to  correlate 
farming  and  national  food  supply.  And  when 
he  does,  our  backgrounding  sessions  with  him 
have  to  go  back  to  the  organic  act  which  set 
up  USDA  in  Lincoln's  time. 

Now,  like  you,  I  am  accustomed  to  a  new 
Congress  getting  off  to  a  relatively  slow  start, 
but  as  you  know,  we  have  been  under  the  gun 
ever  since  the  Russian  grain  sale  with  a  mul- 
titude of  pressures  ranging  from  various  pro- 
gram cutbtu:ks  and  terminations  to  the  Flanl- 
gan  Repeat. 

But  despite  the  various  pressures  on  my 
Committee,  we  have  attempted  to  proceed 
with  our  work  on  the  renewal  of  general  farm 
legislation  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way. 

I  felt  it  was  vital  to  get  an  early  start  on 
the  consideration  of  a  farm  bill  this  year  be- 
cause the  present  law  expires  with  this  crop 
year.  All  farmers  need  to  know  weU  in  ad- 
vance what  kind  of  program  they  can  count 
on  for  1974,  and  winter  wheat  producers  must 
know  by  August  of  this  year  what  kind  of 
program  to  expect. 

I  remember  that  it  took  us  18  months  to 
pass  the  Agricultural  Act  in  1970.  Since  we 
do  not  have  that  long  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  Butz  and  asked  him  to  deliver  the 
Agriculture  Committee  a  draft  of  the  Admin- 
istration's farm  bill  by  February  1st.  However, 
the  Secretary  Indicated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  submit  a  bill,  but  that  he  would  offer 
some  general  prc^osals. 

This  was  fine  with  me,  for  I  believe  that 
the  Committee  should  proceed  to  pass  the 
kind  of  farm  bill  that  fsumers  want  and  the 
kind  of  farm  bill  that  we  must  have  to  pro- 
tect the  Income  of  farmers  and  provide  sta- 
bility of  supply  for  consumers. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  scheduled  eight  days 
of  hesj'ings  for  public  witnesses  and  empha- 
sized that  the  Committee  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  real  practicing  "dirt  farm- 
ers". All  too  often  Committees,  in  writing  leg- 
islation, hear  only  from  national  organiza- 
tions and  paid  lobbyists  rather  than  the  peo- 
ple that  the  legislation  is  designed  to  help. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  quite  pleased  with 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee. We  heard  from  1 10  witnesses  in  eight 
days  and  many  of  them  were  in  truth  typical 
practicing  farmers. 

The  message  that  these  farmers  brought 
to  Washington  came  through  loud  and 
clear — they  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
present  farm  program  and  would  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  farmers  are 
basically  conservative  people.  They  don't  like 
drastic  change.  They  like  proven  programs 
that  work.  The  record  high  farm  income  In 
1972  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  Agrlcul- 
tviral  Act  of  1970  does  work. 

For  the  first  time,  farm  organizations  and 
other  witnesses  that  testified  on  farm  legis- 
lation were  virtually  unanimous  in  their 
view  of  the  kind  of  farm  program  we  need. 
This  is  quite  a  different  situation  from  the 
one  that  prevailed  in  1969  and  1970. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  kind  of 
unanimity,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
pass  farm  legislation  this  year.  However, 
there  was  one  Important  witness  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  March  29  who  took  strong 
exception  to  the  1970  Act.  This  witness  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz.  WhUe  the 
Secretary  agrees  that  the  Agriculttiral  Act 
of  1970  has  worked  and  whUe  he  says  the 
Administration  wants  an  extension  of  the 
1970  Act,  what  he  In  fact  proposes  to  do  Is 
to  eliminate  the  most  basic  features  of  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  wants  to  eliminate  income 
supplement  payments  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod. He  wishes  to  eliminate  individual  farm 
allotments.  The  only  government  program 
that  would  be  left  Is  some  kind  of  price 
support  loan  program  and  a  general  crop- 
land retirement  program  under  which  tfae 
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government  wonld  pay  fanners  to  set  aside 
ft  certain  percentage  of  their  total  cropland. 
Of  course,  we  hafw  not  recelTed  the  details 
on  any  of  these  propoeals  and  there  ts  no 
way  for  me  to  gauge  their  impact  fnlly.  How- 
ever, we  do  hare  some  studies  which  Indicate 
what  would  happen  shotiM  basic  farm  pro- 
grams  be  terminated. 

RealtEing  that  many  people  are  opposed 
to  any  kind  of  goremment  farm  program 
and  realizing  that  It  might  be  more  dlfflcult 
to  secure  passage  of  good  farm  legislation 
this  year,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Butz  In  De- 
cember of  1972  to  request  that  the  USDA 
provide  us  with  the  current  analysis  of  the 
probable  effect  on  farm  Income  and  the  major 
group  of  producers  tf  all  price  support  and 
acreage  adjustment  payments  were  discon- 
tinued. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Secretary  did 
supply  me  with  an  analysis  done  by  Mr. 
Paarlberg,  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have 
read  this  analysis.  It  Indicated  that  the 
impact  of  eliminating  farm  programs  could 
be  disastrous  In  terms  of  farm  prices  and 
farm  Incomes.  In  the  first  year  of  tlie  elim- 
ination of  the  program,  corn  prices  would 
probably  drop  below  a  dollar  a  bushel.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  corn 
producers  can  afford  to  operate  on  such  a 
price.  Ctotton  prices  might  range  from  25  to 
27  cents  per  pound.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  all  but  a  fraction  of 
the  cotton  production  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  USDA  provided  me  with  the 
second  phase  of  their  study,  the  Impact  of 
a  free  market  system  on  dairy,  rice,  peanuts 
and  tobacco.  The  impact  of  eliminating  price 
support  programs  in  these  commodities 
would  be  equally  disastrous.  For  example, 
net  Incomes  of  peanut  farmers  during  the 
Initial  years  of  a  free  market  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  half  of  recent  levels. 

Of  course,  the  Administration  Is  not  pro- 
posing an  elimination  of  all  farm  programs. 
They  are  proposing  the  ellmlnatton  of  Income 
supplement  payments.  Because  I  was  curious 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  an  Income  supple- 
ment payment.  I  asked  Secretary  Butz  to  de- 
fine them  when  he  appwared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  March  29,  His  response  was  that 
In  the  absence  of  a  set  aside  program,  the  15 
cents  per  pound  cotton  payment  is  an  In- 
come supplement,  the  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ment is  an  income  supplement  and  the  feed 
grain  payment  la  an  income  supplement. 
Thus,  the  Administration  would  eliminate 
Federal  payments  that,  in  the  main,  make 
the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loos  hi 
farming  operations.  When  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers testified  before  my  Committee,  I  asked 
them  how  much  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound 
of  cotton  and  whether  they  could  produce  It 
without  the  16  cents  per  pound  payment. 
The  response  I  received  was  that  It  cost  more 
than  33  cents  per  pound  to  produce  cotton 
and  farmers  would  be  unable  to  produce  cot- 
ton at  the  market  price  of  27  cents.  There- 
fore, the  Administration's  proposal  would  ef- 
fectively kill  cotton  production  In  the  United 
States. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Administration's 
plan  which  dlsturtw  me  greatly  is  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  Individual  crop  allotments. 
The  Administration  has  proposed  that  indi- 
vidual allotments  for  the  crops  covered  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 — cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains — be  eliminated.  In  addition. 
It  has  caned  for  a  change  In  the  peanut  and 
rice  programs  and  the  Administration's  plan 
cttrrently  being  circulated  calls  for  the  elim- 
ination of  peanut  and  rice  allotments.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  changing  the  peanut 
program  by  an  Administration  spokesman 
was  that  peanut  land  currently  has  too  high 
»  vahM. 

Ijidlea  and  Oentlenen.  you  know  that  fam 
real  estate  values  have  Incpeased  sharply  tn 
the  past  decade.  Pram  1M3  to  1973  the  rnnr- 
ag«  price  of  an  acre  of  land  has  fncreaaed 


trom  $134  to  $217 — an  lnca»«s«  of  75  percent. 
However,  farm  debt,  bom  long-term  and 
short-term  credit,  has  in^««aed  even  more 
dramatically.  In  the  past  [decade  farm  debt 
has  increased  from  $36.8  blUk>u  to  $70  bU- 
llon,  an  Increase  of  262  percent.  The  young 
full-time  aggressive  farm^s  who  are  trying 
to  make  a  Ihrlng  solely  fflom  farming  these 
days  are  e^>eclally  heavily  In  debt.  They  find 
it  necessary  to  borrow  everything  they  can  to 
make  a  crop.  In  many  cases  they  are  able  to 
borrow  additional  money  only  because  the 
price  of  farm  land  has  Ini  reaaed  so  sharply. 

The  elimination  of  aUob  oents  for  peanuts, 
rice,  cotton,  com  and  whe  it  would  drive  the 
value  of  real  estate  down  Jramatlcally.  This 
would  have  the  immediate  impact  of  cutting 
off  sources  of  credit  for  fa;  mers  and  precipi- 
tating a  great  wave  of  farr4  foreclosures. 

I  don't  feel  that  I  am  being  over-dramatic 
to  say  that  the  elimination  of  Income  supple- 
ment payments  and  cuttln  ;  off  of  traditional 
sources  of  credit  for  Am  »rican  agriculture 
would  result  In  economic  i  epresslon  in  many 
rural  areas  in  this  countryl 

And  I  don't  need  to  remind  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  that  the  Great  .Depression  of  the 
1930'8  was  felt  first  on  the  farm  level. 

You  as  farm  editors  reall  ee  that  there  are  a 
number  of  stumbling  blocks  In  the  way  of 
passing  a  good  farm  bill  thl  s  year. 

Consumer  resistance  to  rising  food  prices 
is  at  an  all  time  high.  I^  is  impossible  to 
bring  any  bill  concerning  ftgrtculttire  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  these  days  without  an 
attempt  being  made  to  ii  apoee  a  freese  on 
the  price  of  all  raw  agrl  :ultural  products. 

Dally  newspapers  arounll  the  country  are 
responding  to  an  organized  propaganda  ef- 
fort and  they  are  including  on  their  editorial 
pages  a  great  deal  of  anti-Airm  opinion.  They 
are  calling  for  an  end  to  ihe  farm  program. 

Many  so-called  friends  o|  farmers  are  using 
one  year  of  high  Income  jas  a  good  excuse 
for  getting  the  govemmentjout  of  agrlcultiu-e 
altogether.  1 

There  is  a  great  deal  if  reference  these 
days  to  the  myth  of  a  fr#e  market.  We  are 
told  that  farmers  should  lake  their  chances 
In  the  market  place  without  government  help 
Just  as  everyone  else.  But,  do  people  really 
mean  this?  I  think  not.  Right  now,  and  I 
defy  any  contradiction,  Sattle  and  calves, 
hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  poiiltry  and  turkeys, 
all  of  our  meats  do  exist  In  a  free  market! 
Yet,  because  prices  are  high,  there  are  boy- 
cotts. Wc  hear  Mr.  Dunlop,  Chairman  of  the 
Cost  of  Uvlng  OouncU,  threatening  farmers 
unless  they  deUver  their  livestock,  and  we 
hear  repeatedly  from  Just  plain  cltlaena.  I 
take  It  that  for  agrlcultifre  a  free  market 
means  low  prices  1  But,  for  a  fact,  farmers  do 
not  operate  In  a  totally  fitee  market!  I,  too, 
would  favor  a  free  market  for  farmers  if 
large  business  concentrations  were  not  able 
to  set  Just  about  any  prU*  they  please  on 
their  manufactured  goad«.  If  the  working 
man  didn't  have  a  mtnti^nrrj  wage  and  if 
organized  labor  did  not  h4ve  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining laws.  However,  the  special  benefits 
that  other  segments  of  th$  economy  receive 
are  a  fact  of  life.  Therefoi*,  It  is  the  height 
of  fcrfly  to  insist  that  agrfculture  exist  in  a 
simon-pure  free  market. 

However,  the  outlook  for  farm  legiatatlcoi 
this  year  Is  not  completeljr  bieak.  We  have 
a  number  of  assets.  The  first  asset  is  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  I  am  honored 
to  Chair.  The  Senate  Agrlctlltural  Committee 
is  compyosed  of  seven  Democrats  and  six 
Republicans.  They  may  diUier  on  a  number  ot 
issues  la  the  United  States  Senate,  but  when 
It  comes  to  enacting  legislailoa  that  wiU  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farnj  Incocne  there  is 
uo  aUegiance  to  political  farty  or  Adminis- 
tration. The  Members  of  tl»  Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  forestry  listen  to 
their  farmers  rather  than  ^  party  leaders  or 
to  the  Admlnlati«tk>n  in  power.  Thercfoae. 


I  am  confident  tlxat  we  can 


Senate  Committee  on  Agrl  culture  an  ezten- 


report  out  of  the 
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slon  of  the  Agricultural  Act  )f  1970.  1  believe 
that  we  can  report  a  bill  that  will  protect 
farm  Income. 

Know  that  the  time  is  short,  I  have  sched- 
uled farm  bill  mark-ups  beginning  April  26. 
Some  of  the  Members  of  th<  Committee,  In- 
cluding myself,  are  going  to  hold  farm  hear- 
ings In  our  own  States  during  the  Easter 
recess.  This  wUl  be  an  additional  effort  to 
obtain  for  the  Committee's  1  «nefit  the  views 
and  opinions  of  real  "dirt  farmers". 

Immediately  after  the  Eiister  recess  the 
Committee  will  begin  meeting  on  the  fami 
bin  and  we  intend  to  meet  every  day  untM 
a  bill  is  agreed  upon.  Hopefully,  we  can  report 
to  the  Senate  floor  a  good  Mil  that  can  re- 
ceive prompt  approval  by  the  full  Senate. 

Although  some  Members  ol!  the  Senate  have 
bewHne  increasingly  critical  o  r  farm  programs. 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  sufficient  nvunber 
erf  Senat<H^s  who  wUl  listen  t  >  the  farmers  in 
their  State  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  pas.s 
a  good  farm  bill  In  short  order.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  imponderables,  I  don't 
know  how  hard  the  Admlnfctratlon  Intends 
to  fight  the  extension  of  the  1970  Act.  A  con- 
certed effort  to  end  farm  subsidies  by  the 
Administration  could  cost  li  many  votes  In 
the  Senate.  And,  of  course.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Administration  Impact 
will  be  much  greater.  1 

The  road  to  enactment  of  a  good  farm  bill 
that  wUl  preserve  the  agricultural  base  of 
rural  America  is  a  long  and  tocky  one.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  thingi  that  you,  the 
newspaper  farm  editors  of  .Imerlcs,  can  do 
to  help. 

Tou  can  help  us  carry  the  message  to  the 
American  consiuner  and  t<i  the  American 
labor  inoif«ment. 

You  can  let  them  know  tl  lat  If  farm  pro- 
grams are  abandoned,  that  bur  food  stipply 
will  be  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  prices. 
If  we  abandon  InctHne  supplement  payments 
and  drive  thousands  of  family  farmers  off 
the  farm,  if  we  destroy  the  eiulty  that  thou- 
sands of  iBtrmera  hare  in  thet  land,  then  the 
ultimate  losers  will  be  the  *>nsumers.  They 
will  experience  for  the  first  time  real  short- 
ages and  real  gluts  of  food,  greater  ups  and 
downs  in  food  prlcea.  They^wlll  no  longer 
have  a  stable  low-cost  supplt  to  which  they 
have  grown  accustomed.  | 

If  we  drive  the  family  fanter  off  the  fam 
and  leave  the  production  W  the  Nation's 
food  supplies  to  a  few  large  corporations  that 
can  command  any  price  they  want,  then  the 
consumer  will,  indeed,  pay  through  the  nose. 

Tou  can  carry  the  message  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  that  we  should  attempt  to  make 
friends,  not  enemies,  with  lother  segments 
of  the  economy.  The  politics  bt  confrontation 
and  division  gam  the  farmer  nothing  but  ill 
win.  Attacks  on  organized  labor  do  little  more 
than  further  alienate  this  powerful  p<^ltlcal 
and  ewMiomlo  force  and  add  ammunition  to 
those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  wish  to 
Impose  a  freeze  on  raw  agrict  Itural  products. 
Moreover,  attacks  on  labor  and  consiuners 
make  it  that  mtich  more  dl  BctUt  to  pass  a 
good  farm  bin. 

As  journalists  you  can  h«lp  to  correct  a 
false  Impression  that  I  see  f i  equently  In  the 
pages  of  major  metropolian  dallies — ^the 
impression  that  the  Amerlcah  farmer  Is  get- 
ting rich.  It  Is  true  that  thej$19.2  billion  of 
farm  Income  which  farmers  ep joyed  In  1972  Is 
a  record.  Xt  has  been  a  got*!  year  in  farm 
Income.  However,  the  artlrtee  and  editorials 
that  I  see  fall  to  mention  th«|t  many  farmers 
have  suffered  through  lean  years  and  have 
lost  money  for  several  year*.  They  fall  to 
point  out  that  even  those  fanners  who  are 
considered  to  be  big  commercial  farmers  ac- 
tually receive  very  little  retvrn  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

For  example,  a  witness  ■w'.  m  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  jon  Agriculture 
and  l^restry  stated  that  hi^  Investment  in 


liis    farming    operatlen    was 

v.^lued  at  over  S250.000.  Aftel 


conservatively 
paying  himself 
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a  salary  of  $7,200,  he  had  a  net  return  on  his 
investment  of  only  $4,231.  If  he  had  not  re- 
ceived government  payments,  be  would  have 
a  net  loss  of  approximately  $12,000. 

Most  people  think  that  anyone  who  has  a 
gross  Income  of  $30,000  is  doing  pretty  well. 
However,  a  Georgia  farmer  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  had  a  gross  Income  of 
$30,000  and  a  net  Income  of  only  $5.000 — and 
this  was  the  best  year  he  had  ever  had. 

I  hope  that  you  Indies  and  Gentlemen  will 
help  to  carry  the  word  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  are  tolling  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
six  to  seven  days  a  week,  and  have  a  huge 
investment  in  land  and  equipment,  yet  they 
are  barely  able  to  scrape  out  a  decent  living 
even  in  good  years  such  as  1972. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culttire  are  in  a  minority.  Farm  people  are 
in  a  minority.  They  are  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  population.  We  have  got  to  work 
together  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  kind  of 
American  agriculture  that  we  know.  I  am 
confident  that  you,  as  journalists  who  know 
and  understand  the  farm  problem,  will  do 
yotir  beet  to  get  this  message  across. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETINGS— AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  ptirsuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
420,  appoints  the  following  S^iators  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Meetings,  Mexico,  May  24-29, 
1973:  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuitPintET),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioer)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gmffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pekct)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  *nie  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  whip  for  projecting  a  pos- 
sible unanimous-consent  proposal  and 
without  my  losing  the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  . 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  393 ;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation for  a  discussion  thereof  of  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes  to  a  side :  and  that  upon 
disposition  thereof  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Resolution,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
that  measure  of  5  minutes  to  a  side;  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  conference  report, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  retain  his  right  to  the 
floor;  that  time  on  M\e  House  message  lie 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dalcota  (Mr.  Young)  ;  that  time  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Resolution  t)e  con- 
trolled by  and  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  ;  and  that  rule  Xn  be  wEdved  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  the  House 
message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  FINANCING  OF  POSTSECOND- 
ARY  EDUCATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
tiie  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  393,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation and  the  period  within  which  it 
must  make  Its  final  report,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
House  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  House 
joint  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  l>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution 
the  following  new  sections: 

Sec.  3.  If  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  making  payments  under  sub- 
part 1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  does  not  exceed  $385,- 
000,000,  payments  under  such  subpart  from 
such  appropriation  shall  not  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  any  entitlement  for  any  student 
(1)  who  was  in  attendance,  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent (as  defined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education) ,  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation prior  to  July  1,  l«73,  or  (3)  who  is 
in  attendance  at  such  an  institution  on  less 
than  a  fuU-tlme  basis. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  May  1, 
1973,  and  such  provisions  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  enacted  Immediately  before  such  date. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  on  March  5 
the  House  passed  this  joint  resolution. 


which  exten<te  the  life  of  the  National 
Cotnmission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  from  April  30,  1973 
until  December  31,  1973.  The  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  was  established  by 
section  140  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  which  became  law  en 
June  23, 1972. 

When  section  140  of  that  act  was 
drawn  up  in  the  conference  on  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
conferees  were  constrained  by  the  rules 
of  the  conference  to  place  the  termina- 
tion date  for  ttie  Commission  at  April  30, 
1973.  We  suspected  at  that  time  that 
April  30  would  be  too  soon  to  finish  the 
business  of  the  Commission.  However, 
because  of  the  niles  of  the  conference, 
that  date  was  established. 

The  Commission  has  been  working 
diligently  to  carry  out  its  mandate  under 
the  law,  and  I  am  ccmvinced  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  will  be  severely 
impaired  by  its  termination  on  April  30. 
It  is  for  this  reason  ttiat  I  recommend  to 
the  Senate  tliat  the  life  of  the  c^ommis- 
sion  be  extended  to  the  end  of  this  j^ear. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  relates  to  another 
matter  relating  to  higher  Education.  As 
you  know,  the  allowance  made  in  the 
tirgent  sui^lemental  appropriation  for 
basic  grants  was  so  small  that  the  size 
of  the  basic  grants  will  make  the  basic 
grant  program  ineffective  at  best.  There- 
fore, after  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side,  it  would  appear  that  it  may 
be  well  to  limit  the  BOGs  to  first- 
year  students  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  full-time  students. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
basic  grants  will  be  concentrated  on 
fewer  students,  but  the  size  of  the  grants 
will  be  proportionately  larger,  so  tliat  the 
students  will  receive  grants  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  a  substantial  amount  of 
assistance  available  to  them. 

I  would  also  contend  that,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  could  well 
be  charged  with  gross  inefficiency  in  the 
expenditm-e  of  Federal  funds.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  the  grants  would  amount  to 
approximately  i80  apiece.  It  will  cost 
approximately  $10  to  make  efu:h  grant. 
This  ratio  of  administrative  costs  is 
highly  ineflScient.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
Senate  would  agree  to  this  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  393. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yl*ld. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  met  last 
evening  on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations matter,  this  amendment  was 
proposed  The  House  conferees  were  sym- 
pathetic to  it.  However,  their  problem 
was  that  they  would  have  to  take  it  back 
in  technical  agreement  and  they  thought 
it  would  cause  no  end  of  trouble  if  a 
point  of  order  were  made,  and  it  was  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  They  further 
thought  that  tlaes  mig^t  not  have  a 
quorum. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  amenduient. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  point  out  that  it  would  have 
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been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  either 
body  as  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  393) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  iAcQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  retain  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 — CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Joint  Resolution  496, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  commlttM  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  496)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICrER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgrks- 
sioNAL  Record  of  April  17,  1973,  at 
page  12793.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  met  last  evening  on  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Senate  position  was  thoroughly 
presented  to  the  House  conferees,  but 
they  took  an  unyielding  position  against 
the  modified  Pell  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted  yesterday  by  a  vote  of 
62  to  19.  This  amendment  would  have 


reapp<Mi:ioned  funds  aiiong  the  several 
education  programs  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  higher  plication. 

As  I  Indicated  yesterflay  prior  to  the 
vote,  I  was  and  am  fflly  prepared  to 
support  that  amendment,  but  it  was 
made  clear  to  us  befoie  the  vote  that 
the  House  would  not  accept  the  Pell 
amendment. 

This  matter  was  orij  LnaUy  scheduled 
to  be  handled  in  the  regwar  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  Chairman  Mag- 
KusoN  indicated  that  it  will  be  further 
considered  by  his  subc  )mmittee  during 
the  early  part  of  May. 

The  net  result — if  th<  Senate  had  in- 
sisted on  this  amenc  ment  and  not 
yielded  to  the  House — \  ould  likely  have 
been  no  bill  at  all.  The  innocent  victims 
of  that  impasse  woulq  have  been  the 
veterans,  their  children^  wives  and  wid- 
ows whose  readjustment  benefits  would 
have  been  terminated  oii  April  25,  during 
the  recess,  for  lack  of!  fimds.  Another 
iimocent  group  of  victimis  of  such  a  stale- 
mate would  have  been  the  local  service 
air  carriers,  since  fimd(  to  pay  subsidy 
rate  orders  issued  by  jthe  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  have  already  been  ex- 
hausted, and  many  of  {these  lines  need 
the  fimds  provided  in  Ifus  resolution  to 
survive. 

I  am  pleased  to  advisfc  that  the  House 
did  accede  to  the  Senate  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Semator  from  North 
Dakota,  Milton  Young  J  to  provide  addi- 
tional aid  to  schools  m  Federally  im- 
pacted aresis.  This  amondment  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide  increased  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  1973  for  the  education  of 
3-A  students  imder  Ptnlic  Law  874.  It 
has  two  provisions :  it  wiuld  continue  the 
100-percent  funding  f|>r  3-A  students 
where  they  represent  251  percent  or  more 
of  the  enrollment  in  a  school  district, 
and  would  provide  90jpercent  entitle- 
ment for  all  other  3-A  students.  3-A  stu- 
dents are  those  whose  [parents  live  on 
military  bases  or  other  Federal  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PEliL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
concerned  at  the  action  taken  in  this 
conference.  In  fact,  I  ]think  it  is  truly 
startling.  Yesterday  on  the  Senate  fioor 
the  Senate  twice  affirmOd  its  belief  in  the 
original  law  that  had!  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by*  the  President  to 
the  effect  that  the  main  thrust  of  Federal 
funds  to  higher  educatton  should  be  in 
the  form  of  four  basic  grants. 

The  House  of  Reprtsentatives,  by  a 
floor  vote  and  not  by  a  xollcall  vote,  had 
turned  this  emphasis  completely  around 
so  that  it  would  be  in  tf  e  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

We  corrected  in  the  ienate  the  incor- 
rect action  of  the  Hoase.  Then  In  the 
conference,  late  last  night  the  House  pre- 
vailed. I  know  that  tte  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  completely  fair  and 
sympathetic  in  giving  my  views  very  fair 
hearings.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
last  evening  the  House  prevailed  over  the 
Senate  amendment  wltich  had  62  sup- 
porting votes  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  action  is  very  poor  because 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  kccept  the  House 
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bills  and  we 


conference  to 


■  Senator  from 

Heletion  of  his 

short  time  in 

Committee,  the 
trenuously  ob- 


responsibility  for  money 
take  second  place  to  them. 

We  tend  too  often  in 
succumb  to  the  House  position.  One  thing 
that  we  do  not  want  to  be  is  sui  upper 
house,  a  House  of  Lords.  ^  The  President 
is  seeking  to  do  that  in  every  way  ix>8slble 
to  the  whole  Congress.  Wf  should  not  let 
the  House  of  Representatives  make  the 
Senate  a  House  of  Lords.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tne  floor. 

Mr.  McCJLELLAN.  Mil  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frdm  North  Da- 
kota. I 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  th 
Rhode  Island  over  the  < 
amendment  in  a  relatival; 
conference. 

The  chah-man  of  the  i 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  a 
jected  to  that.  However,  [others  wanted 
to  accept  the  House  provision,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  aie  not  present 
and  I  cannot  speak  for  mem.  However, 
the  House  provision  wm|  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  367  to  0,  and  the  Senate  provision 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6&  to  19. 

One  of  the  House  conferee's  proposals 
was  to  drop  the  whole  ^ill  except  vet- 
erans sissistance  which  is  something  that 
we  have  to  approve  before  April  25.  They 
were  prepared  to  send  tWs  item  over  in 
a  separate  resolution  an<^  let  the  rest  of 
it  go.  This  would  forecl 
prompt  aid  to  students 
that  we  would  not  want 

I  note  that  there  has 
cism  with  regard  to  the 
an  amendment  I  had  pro] 
impacted  aid  to  schools. 
HEW's   appropriations 
vetoed  last  year.   The 
appeared  in  the  bill  for 
straight. 

There  is  nothing  new  kkbout  it  at  all. 
It  is  urgently  needed!  One  school 
is  already  closed  becaijse  of  lack  of 
finances.  It  relates  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  military  i^ople  who  live 
on  military  bases.  It  \»as  an  urgent 
matter.  There  is  nothina  new  about  it. 

I  can  understand  the  {Senator's  con 
cem    about   the   relativi 
which  the  conference  coi 
reach  agreement.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senate  confereea  felt  that  if  we 
had  stayed  there  for  2  d^ys  or  2  weeks, 
the   result   would   not 
different. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    MISltiTSRPRETS    THE 
IMPACTED  AID  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Douglas  school  system  ai  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  has  3,325  students,  87  percent 
of  whom  are  federally  im|>acted  students 
and  approximately  75  percent  of  whom 
live  on  base.  Consequently,  the  school 
cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  operate 
without  full  Federal  fimclng  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874,  as  amenaed. 
the  amount  of  federally 
school  district  has  a  lov 
which  has  been  taxed 
mitted  by  the  South 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  1966-67  school  year,  title  I 
of  Public  Law  874  waa^  fully  funded. 
Subsequent  to  that  timf,  entitlements 
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have  been  prorated  each  year,  with  each 
year's  deficit  carried  into  the  following 
year's  district  operating  budget.  At  the 
close  of  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  dis- 
trict showed  a  deficit  of  about  $530,000, 
which  was  carried  forward  and  became 
part  of  the  general  operating  budget  of 
$3.5  million  for  the  1972-73  school  year. 
From  1966  to  1972  the  school  had  fi- 
nanced those  deficits  by  borrowing  from 
a  bank  against  next  year's  entitlement. 

Briefly,  the  situation  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  was  as  follows:  The  schools 
needed  approximately  $3  million  for  this 
year's  operations  and  $530,000  to  pay 
last  year's  deficit.  Anticipated  revenues 
were  $2,300,000  entitlement  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  year,  $355,- 
000  due  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  last  year's  operations,  and  $655,000 
from  State  and  local  sources.  Thus  the 
schools  faced  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  of 
$175,000. 

At  this  point  we  were  faced  with  the 
second  veto  of  the  DHEW  appropriations 
bill,  which  contained  funding  for  Public 
Law  874.  This  threw  the  funding  for  that 
program  back  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  provided  funding  at  a  level 
not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  in  the  last  congressional  appro- 
priatloii. 

The  administration,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then 
announced  that  they  would  fund  class  A 
students  at  a  54-percent  level,  despite  the 
congressional  rule  requiring  funding  at  a 
minimiun  of  95  percent  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Last  fall  Douglas  received  all  of  the 
State  and  local  funds  and  $1.6  million  in 
Federal  funds.  Approximately  $1.1  mil- 
lion of  the  Federal  funds  were  received 
during  the  fall  under  the  OMB  formula. 
These  funds  were  not,  however,  sufficient 
and  the  schools  determined  that  they 
would  have  to  close  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember unless  further  funds  were  im- 
mediately made  available. 

After  negotiations  among  the  school 
officials,  members  of  Senator  Abourezk's 
and  my  staffs  and  the  Department,  Doug- 
las received  another  payment  of  about 
$500,000.  The  crux  of  the  present  prob- 
lem is  what  these  funds  represented.  In 
our  communications  with  the  Depart- 
ment we  were  told  that  despite  the  fact 
that  OMB  refused  to  permit  additional 
funding,  they  had  "found"  the  half  mil- 
lion through  a  "relnterpretation"  of  the 
law.  At  no  time  during  that  period  or 
subsequently  were  we  advised  that  the 
December  funds  were  considered  to  be 
under  the  administratively  decided  quota. 
All  the  participants  in  those  discussions 
except  the  administration  official  remem- 
ber that.  The  words,  "hidden  fimds," 
"emergency  funding."  and  "crisis  money" 
were  used  frequently  during  these  dis- 
cussions. 

And  the  bank  turned  down  the  loan 
this  year,  because  the  President's  budget 
does  not  provide  for  sufficient  funding 
for  the  bank  to  be  paid  back  next  year. 

So  in  reliance  on  the  Department's 
word.  Senator  Yotmo  and  I  and  other 
Senators  prepared  and  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  week  an  amendment  to 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 


bill  that  would  provide  100  percent  fund- 
ing for  impacted  area  schools  where  the 
Federal  student  enrollment  was  in  excess 
of  25  percent. 

After  that  bill  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Department  then  said  that  Doug- 
las had  received  full  funding  and  that 
his  legislation  would  not  be  helpful.  Our 
position  is  that  the  schools  have  not  re- 
ceived full  entitlement  under  the  law — 
and  that  the  administration  is  now  try- 
ing to  back  away  from  the  commitments 
they  made  last  December  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  funds  received  at  that  time. 

I  have  contacted  Chairman  Magnuson 
with  the  request  that  if  the  admuiistra- 
tion  insists  on  their  position  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  December  payment — 
which  I  believe  is  morally  and  legally  in- 
correct— that  we  come  back  again  in  the 
Senate  after  Easter  with  specific  fund- 
ing for  Douglas  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  that  will  be  considered 
at  that  time.  Senator  Abourbzk  and  I 
have  also  asked  Cliairman  Magnuson  to 
contact  Dr.  Ottina  and  urge  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  those  letters  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senate. 
Washinnton.  D.C.,  AprU  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Wabren  O.  MACNtrsoM, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  iMbor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  deeply  appreciate 
your  efforts  In  assisting  us  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient funds  from  the  Office  of  Education  far 
the  Douglas  School  System  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  In  South  Dakota  to  reopen  Its 
schools  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Senate  passed  the 
Impacted  aid  amendment  this  afternoon,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  decided  that  certain 
emergency  funds  made  avaUable  to  the 
Douglas  schools  last  December  should  be 
counted  toward  100%  entitlement.  Conse- 
quently, the  Administration  wlU  Interpret 
the  amendment  as  not  requiring  sufficient 
additional  funding  to  reopen  the  Douglas 
schools. 

We  would  appreciate  joxu  contacting' the 
Office  of  Education  and  urging  that  the  De- 
cember funds  be  reclassified  as  emergency 
aid  or  to  make  additional  funds  available  so 
that  the  schools  can  reopen.  The  amount 
needed  Is  only  »M0,431.50  and  could  be  ob- 
tained under  either  of  the  approaches  out- 
lined above. 

In  the  event  that  the  Administration  con- 
tinues to  remain  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  In  the  Douglas  schools,  we 
wUl  again  be  contacting  your  subcommittee 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  to  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  BUI  which  the 
Senate  wUl  consider  after  the  Easter  recess. 
Any  additional  assistance  in  that  bUl,  how- 
ever, wUl  be  only  partially  effective  since  the 
students  will  have  missed  at  least  one  month 
of  school  time  by  the  time  it  l>ecomes  law. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  emergency  funds 
are   desperately   needed.   Tour  further  help 
will   be  Invaluable   and  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George   McGovern. 
James  Abooiezek. 

April  17,  1973. 
Hch.  John  Otmna, 

The    Commissioner    of    Education,    Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Ottima  :  I  am  sure  that  you  share 
my  deep  concern  over  the  recent  closing  of 


the  Douglas  School  System  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 

While  I  understand  that  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement on  whether  th«  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  would 
provide  additional  funds  to  these  schools  or 
merely  ratify  emergency  funds  you  made 
available  last  December,  the  fact  remains 
that  3,500  students  are  out  of  school  and  200 
seniors  will  not  get  their  high  school  diplomas 
unless  further  funds  are  made  available. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Office  of  Education 
will  examine  every  passible  avenue  to  see 
that  sufficient  aid  is  made  avaUable  to  reopen 
the  schools.  I  understand  the  amount  neces- 
sary is  only  9540.421.50.  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate your  apprising  me  of  your  efforts  In 
this  regard 

Sincerely  youi«. 

•WGM. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 

understand  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  language  which  reflect 
the  administration's  view  on  the  Douglas 
schools  entitlement  to  further  funding. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  tor- 
tured interpretaticm  of  the  facts  is  wrong 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  go 
on  record  in  support  of  it. 

I  pray  that  the  administration  will 
change  its  mind  on  this  matter  and  re- 
lease the  funds  under  the  amendment  we 
adopted  yesterday.  For  unless  the  funds 
are  made  available,  the  schools  will  not 
open  again  this  year  and  200  seniors  will 
not  get  their  diplomas. 

But  if  the  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  we  will  consider  upcm  our  return 
from  the  Easter  recess  which  would  spe- 
cifically appropriate  the  fimds  needed  to 
reopen  the  schools  this  year. 

It  will  be  mteresting  to  see  whether 
the  administration  will  again  be  able  to 
misinterpret  the  law  in  the  face  of  a 
clear  mandate  to  aid  these  schoolchil- 
dren in  completing  their  education. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  mj'self  with  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) .  I,  too,  feel  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Douglas  school  system 
has  received  payments  to  the  full  extent 
passible  is  a  question  on  which  reason- 
able men  may  disagree. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agree  to  accept  the  Young  amendment, 
which  has  a  great  deal  at  merit  and 
which  will  provide  desperately  needed 
aid  to  many  school  districts  throughout 
the  country,  this  will  not  reopen  the 
Douglas  school  system.  It  will  not  return 
nearly  3,500  students  to  class.  It  will  not 
enable  these  seniors  to  obtain  their 
diplomas. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  this 
tragic  situation.  That,  too,  is  good.  Thu 
school  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get.  I 
hope  that  this  concern  will  express  itself 
in  an  effort  to  seek  the  fimding  that  is 
needed. 

However,  I  must  stress  again  that  I  do 
not  accept  the  contention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  payments  have  been  made  to 
the  full  extent.  This  is  an  emergency 
situation  and  emergency  remedies  are 
needed.  The  Office  of  Education  must  be 
urged  to  pursue  every  possible  channel, 
eveiT  possible  interpretation,  to  find  the 
funds  that  are  needed. 
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This  is,  as  the  report  suggests,  a  tragic 
situation.  Tragedy  demands  compas- 
sion. The  students  at  Douglas  deserve 
every  consideration. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
question  on  the  conferees'  report  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  who  has  returned  to  his 
State  as  a  consequence  of  the  financial 
crisis  at  the  Douglas  school  system  at 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Is  it  the  view 
of  the  conferees  that  the  amendment 
the  Senate  adopted  yesterday,  and  the 
House  conferees  accepted,  would  not 
provide  additional  funding  to  reopen 
these  schools? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding  of  the  administra- 
tion's position.  The  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  OfQce  of  Education 
has  taken  the  position  that  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  schools  last  December 
should  be  counted  toward  their  entitle- 
ment under  the  amendment  we  adopted 
yesterday.  Senator  McOovcrn  says  that 
that  interpretation  is  wrong  and 
brought  certain  information  to  my  at- 
tention which  indicates  there  is  some 
merit  in  differing  with  the  administra- 
tion's interpretation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Douglas  schools 
are  closed  and  cannot  reopen  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  At  Senator  McGovern's 
request,  I  have  written  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  asked  him  to 
make  the  funds  available.  I  hope  that 
he  will  do  so  and  let  these  children  go 
back  to  school. 

But  Senator  McGovern  has  told  me 
that  if  the  administration  persists  in  its 
present  position,  he  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  we  will  consider  when 
we  retinn  from  the  Easter  recess  which 
would  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to 
reopen  the  schools.  And  I  will  give  every 
consideration  possible  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  so  it  Is 
not  the  Senator's  understanding  that  the 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Douglas  schools. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  a  determination  is  made  (me 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  was  accepted. 
It  should  have  been  accepted.  However, 
I  am  disappointed  that  we  lost  on  an 
even  more  controversial  point. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  in  the  debate 
yesterday  I  was  much  impressed  with, 
and  conscious  of,  the  depth  of  feeling 
and  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  basic  opportunity 
grant.  It  was  my  own  decision  not  to  ob- 
ject at  this  time,  basically  because  of  his 
belief  in  this  program  and  his  statement 
of  yesterday.  He  looked  forward  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  Increased  and  heavy  flnanc- 
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Ing  of  this  program.  For  t  tils  reason,  this 
would  seem  to  me  the  b<  st  course  to  be 
followed.  And  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Secretary  of  the 
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QUORUM  a  LL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  I  tse  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderet .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  p:  oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Presid  snt,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majoi  ity  whip,  with 
the  understanding  that  1  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRE  .  Mr.  President, 
I  am  embarrassed,  in  tl  lat  I  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  fn  im  Wyoming  to 
jdeld,  and  now  I  have  i  telephone  call 
awaiting  me  which  migl  t  affect  the  re- 
quest that  I  was  about  to  make 
fore,  I  ask  that  he  lequest 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  p  roceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ifhe  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec  . 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President, 
the   distinguished   Sena  or 
Virginia,  the  acting  majc  rity  leader,  with 
the  understanding  that  \  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  it  is  so  orderec . 


There- 
another 

suggest 


I  yield  to 
from   West 


VOTER  REGISTRY  TION  ACT 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  in  view  of 
all  of  the  parliamentary  maneuvers  that 
have  occurred  this  afterqoon  in  an  effort 
to  bring  up  some  worthU'hile  legislation 
before  our  Easter  recess,,  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  as  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  not  appeared  t(  i  be  entirely  co- 
operative to  make  the  n  cord  very  clear. 


I  favor  a  speedy  enactment  of  all  of  the 
bills  we  have  been  discussing  today.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  the  urgent  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  rice  bill,  and  the 
wheat  bill  have  been  api)roved  today 
before  our  recess.  I  favor  the  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act;  but  as 
every  Member  of  this  bocfer  knows,  the 
debate  on  voter  registratioi  i  has  dragged 
on  for  days  and  days  and  days;  and 
those  who  oppose  that  legislation  have 
not  consented  to  any  time  limit  or  any 
date  certain  for  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
that  legislation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  11  the  adminis- 
tration wants  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  it  has  but  to  lift  \ts  finger  and 
notify  those  in  its  party  who  oppose  voter 
registration  to  permit  a  vote  to  occur.  If 
the  administration  is  not  ^^illing  to  per- 
mit members  of  its  party  ti  reach  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  a  bill  to  Improve  voter 
participation  in  the  United  States,  then 
I  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  they 
do  not  want  more  people  voting,  and 
they  do  not  value  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  as  much  as  I  do. 

Every  aspect  of  this  bill  has  been  de- 
bated exhaustively.  A  host  of  dilatory 
tactics  has  been  used  to  delay.  If  I  were 
to  suiTender  the  floor  now!  for  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  Economic  sta- 
bilization I  could  do  so  only  upon  the 
assurance  of  the  minority  leader  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  p4rty,  and  this 
administration's  party,  that  they  will 
vote  to  shut  off  debate  on  April  30  or 
will  not  object  to  the  establishment  of 
a  time  limitation  on  further  debate.  All 
I  want  is  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

If  we  can  reach  such  an  agreement  to- 
day or  a  week  from  Monoiy.  I  will  im- 
mediately surrender  the  floor. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  remove  its  opposition  to  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  so  thai  the  business 
at  hand  can  be  expedited. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  tJNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  —  TRANaACnON  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im 
finished  business  (S.  352)  I  e  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  it  rem  ain  in  a  tern 
porarily  laid-aside  status  i  intil  the  close 
of  a  period  for  the  transaci  ion  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  t  lerein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  with  th  ;  understand 
ing  that  no  business  be  tr  insacted  dur- 
ing that  period,  with  thef  exception  of 
delivery  of  speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM 
TIVE  DEPARTMEN*] -S 


PRESIDI  NT 


lad 


The  ACTING 
pore   (Mr.  Hathaway) 
Senate  the  following  letters, 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  the  Central  AAizona  Project 


A  letter  from  the  Assistajit 
the  Department  of  the  Int  trior 
that  an  adequate  sotl  survey 
slflcatlon  has  been  made  of 


EXECU- 
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pro  tem- 
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Secretary  of 
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and  land  clas- 
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central  Arizona  project  (with  accmnpanylng 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  of  thx  Indians  Claims  Commission 
conckrnino  thk  cowutz  tribe  ot  indians 
Vbmus  United  States  op  Amxuca 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  its  report  to  the  Congress  of  its  final 
determination  in  respect  to  the  case  of  the 
CowUtz  Tribe  of  Indians  versus  United  States 
of  America  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Civil 
ABtoNA-uncs  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  so  as  to  specifically  provide  that 
remedial  orders  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  enforcement  proceedings  may 
require  the  repayment  of  charges  in  excess 
of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Civn. 
AERONAxmcs  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  respect  of 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
OF  THE  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Qaa  Act  to 
extend  its  application  to  the  direct  sale  of 
natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
provide  that  provisions  of  the  act  shaU  not 
apply  to  certain  sales  in  Interstate  commerce 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  bt  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
\icatlon,  and  Welfare  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  concerning  grants  ^proved 
by  HEW  financed  whoUy  with  Federal  funds 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rei>ort  entitled  "Revisions  Needed  in 
Financial  Management  Pedicles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  Automatic  Data  Proces- 
sing Fund"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation of  youth  camp  safety  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  op  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  efforts  to  assign  Pub- 
lic Efealth  Service  physicians  to  counties  that 
are  currently  without  the  services  of  a  resi- 
dent physician  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 


REFERRAL  OP  <X)MMUNICATION  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  relative  to  certain  leases  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  and  to  explore  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  CXDMMUNICATION  TO 
THE  (X>MMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Outer  Cmtinental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  and  to  regulate  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 

Montana.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
S.  Res.  29 

"A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana  beseeching  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  effectiveness  and  Integrity  of  the 
regional  medical  programs 

"Whereas,  regional  medical  programs  serv- 
ing the  people  of  Montana  are  fulfilling  pre- 
viously unmet  rxiral  health  care  needs,  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  are  administered 
and  managed  at  the  local  level  with  local 
nongovernmental  personnel  responsible  to 
the  regional  advisory  council,  and  the  re- 
gional advisory  council,  as  weU  as  task  force 
and/or  committee  members  Involved  are 
donating  their  time  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
solve  health  problems  at  a  local  level,  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  buUd  on  exist- 
ing strength  and  work  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  health  professionals  to  sissist  them  in 
improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  health 
become  the  most  effective  local  force  to 
care  closer  to  the  patient's  home,  and  have 
and  health  care  personnel  in  raising  the 
quality  of  health  care;  by  training  new  types 
planning  and  health  care  needs  to  hospitals 
assist  the  existing  system  to  Improve  health 
care,  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  improvement  of 
health  care  throughout  Montana  by  demon- 
stration of  more  effective  rural  health  care 
arrangements;   by  assistance  to  community 


of  health  manpower  and  improving  the 
skills  of  existing  health  care  practitioners 
and  the  understanding  of  health  care  con- 
sumers through  public  education  activities, 
and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  in  Montana 
have  demonstrated  a  marked  ability  to  Im- 
prove health  care  in  underserved  and  rural 
areas  by  support  and  training  of  health 
workers  by  assisting  In  the  development  of 
Intensive  coronary  care  units,  oral  cancer 
clinics,  and  consumer  education  projects, 
diabetes  management  and  stroke  rehabilita- 
tion, heart-kidney  prevention,  early  recogni- 
tion of  cancer  and  other  health  problems, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  regional  medical  programs 
In  Montana  have  effectively  cooperated  with 
each  other,  state  health  agencies,  compre- 
hensive plaiming,  voluntary  health  organi- 
zations, and  public  as  weU  as  private,  educa- 
tion institutions  to  provide  assistance  and 
consultation  and  establish  cooperative  ar- 
rangements in  the  regions. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Montana:  That  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare,  and  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  requested  to 
provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  to  permit  continuation  of  the  effective 
regional  medical  programs  In  Montana,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Montana  calls  upon  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  appro- 
priate legislation  extending  authority  for 
the  regional  medical  programs  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  and  appropriating  sufficient  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Montana  calls  upon  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  state  of 
Montana  to  work  avidly  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  to  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  senators  and  representatives  repre- 
senting the  state  of  Montana  In  the  United 
States  congress." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  14 

"To  the  HoncMttble  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  Assembled,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  A  broad  cross  section  of  interests 
represented  by  citizens,  as  well  as  State,  local, 
and  Federal  agencies,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Governor's  Task  Force  for  Nlsqually  Basin 
carefully  studied  this  important  part  of 
Washington  State;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Task  Force  spent  more  than 
one  year  in  studying  and  preparing  their  rec- 
ommendations; and 

"Whereas,  the  Nlsqually  Delta  was  consid- 
ered to  be  an  especially  fragile  and  significant 
segment  of   the  Nlsqually  Basin;    and 

"Whereas,  Early  action  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect this  delta  was  stressed  by  the  Task 
Force;  and 

"Whereas,  The  initial  recommendation  of 
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the  Task  Force  specifically  addressed  the 
delta  In  the  following  language : 

"That  the  State  of  Washington  provide 
whatever  support  Is  necessary  to  assist  the 
U^.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
to  obtain  funding  and  devek^  Its  proposed 
Wildlife  Bef  uge  on  the  Nlsqually  Delta  area"; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Washington  has  al- 
ready clearly  Indicated  Its  Interest,  obliga- 
tions, and  support  through  acquisition  of 
substantial  acreage  of  the  delta  by  Its  De- 
partment of  Oame;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Interior  has  already  recognized  the  Nls- 
qually estuary,  delta,  and  environs  by  Its 
designation  of  this  area  as  a  registered  Na- 
tional Natural  Landmark; 

"Now,  therefore,  your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  L>epartment  of  Interior  make 
available  the  necessary  funds  to  immediately 
secure  lands  and  waters  for  the  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  the  Nlsqually  Delta. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  state." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"SxNATX  Joint  MxMoaiAi.  No.  102 
"To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  In  Con- 
gress assembled : 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Washington  pres- 
ently engages  In  certain  public  assistance 
programs  cooperatively  with  the  federal  gov- 
erzunent,  or  has  undertaken  local  phases  of 
certain  federal  public  assistance  programs: 
and 

"Whereas,  Certain  of  these  programs  In- 
volve the  maUlng  at  first  class  rates  of  a 
large  volume  of  mall  to  many  individual 
recipients,  for  example  food  stamp  author- 
izations and  public  assistance  warrants;  and 
"Whereas,  The  annual  cost  to  the  state  of 
Washington  for  postage  for  these  federally- 
related  mailings  U  approximately  $329,000.00; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  benefits  derived  from  these 
mailings  accrue  In  substantial  part  to  the 
federal  government;  and 

"Whereas.  Charges  for  use  of  the  malls  are 
set  by  the  Congress; 

"Now,  therefore,  your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  Congraa  act  to  permit  use 
of  the  franking  privilege  for  federally-related 
public  assistance  mall,  or  to  permit  such  mall 
to  go  out  at  negotiated  rates  lower  than 
the  first  class  rate. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  state." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hatha  WAT)  on  today,  April  18, 
1973,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1493.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 


States  Code,  relating  to 
bers  of  the  imlf  ormed 
mlsalng  status;  and 

HJt.  1976.  An  act  to 
lo«m  program  under  the 
and  Rural  Development 
purposes. 
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REPORT  OP  COM  OTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  froii  the  Commltte* 
on  Public  Works,  with  am  sndments: 

S.  1379.  A  bill  to  author!]  b  further  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  o::  Environmental 
QuaUty,  and  for  other  pui  poses  (Rept.  No. 
93-126). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  t>ie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare, 
ment: 

S.  4.A  blU  to  strengthen 
protections  and  Interests  of 
beneficiaries  of  employee  peaston  and  welfare 
benefit  plans  (Rept.  No.  93-127). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttire  and  Forestfy,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1572.  A  bUl  to  provide  obulty  in  the  feed 
gram  set  aside  program  by  allowing  partic- 
ipants In  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A.  Con- 
Bldered  and  passed. 


with  an  amend- 

xnd  Improve  the 
participants  and 


INTRODUCTION    OP 
JOINT 


Bn.ia    AND 


RESOLI]  nONS 

The  following  bills  ajai  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  rei  d  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  constnt,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  inc  Icated: 

By  Mr.  TAPT  (for  h^iself,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  1625.  A  bUl  to  extend  itntU  November  1. 
1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  from  ceiitaln  vessel  laws. 
Referred  to   the  Conunitte  t   on   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.    1626.   A   blU    for   the   relief   of  Nasser 
Kadkhodazadeh.  Referred  t  >  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
8.  1627.  A  bUl  relative  to  Federal  withhold- 
ing of  municipal  and  county  Income  taxes. 
Referred  to  the  Committer   on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1628.  A  bUl  for  the  rel  ef  of  Antonio  L. 
Azores.  Referred  to  the  C<  mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET  (foi  himself  and  Mr. 

BURDICK)  : 

S.  1629.  A  bill  to  encoi  irage  and  assist 
the  Improvement  of  the  Ju  llclal  machinery 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of 
State  Court  Assistance  in  t|ie  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  for  other  p  irposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<  iclary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  for  hhnself  and 
Mr.  Brock  ) : 
S.  1630.  A  bill  to  amend  th  »  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consiimi  rs  against  inac- 
curate and  unfair  billing  p  ractlces,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  t«  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  Mr.  Curtis)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hansi  h,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  DoMiNxcK,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  1831.  A  bill  to  strengtl  len  and  Improve 
the  private  retirement  syst  >m  by  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  fox  participation  in 
and  for  vesting  of  benefit  i  under  pension 
and  profit-sharing  retiremeit  plans,  by  al- 
lowing deductions  to  indltlduals  for  their 
contributions  to  retirement  ]  ilans,  by  increas- 
ing contribution  llmltatiois  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  sha  eholder-employ- 
ees  of  electing  small  busin  sss  corporations, 
by  imposing  an  excise  ta :  on  prohibited 
transactions,  and  for  other  p  irposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Plnanc  s. 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  ret  uest) : 
S.  1633.  A  bill  to  extend  lor  three  years 
the  programs  for  comprehensive  State  and 
areawlde  health  planning,  and  for  compre- 
hensive public  health  service  and  health  serv- 
ices development,  and  to  repeal  a  require- 
ment that  at  least  15  per  cen'Mim  of  a  State's 
formula  allotment  for  public  bealth  services 
be  available  only  for  mental  bealth  services. 
Refamd  to  the  Committee  ion  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  1683.  A  blU  to  make  permanent  the 
program  of  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  health  faculties  and  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  uibor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  T 
By  Mr.  JAVITS:  J 
S.  1634.  A  bni  to  amend  t^e  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  to  modify 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
program  of  special  project  giants  and  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purpo6#s.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (f^r  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  H»rtke)  : 
S.  1635.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  relating  to 
reemployment  rights  of  meskbers  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  1 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (fir  himself,  Mr. 

TowxR,    Mr.    SnvxHioM,    and    Mr. 

Pacxwooo)  :  T 

Sr.  1638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 

Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Hovulng  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1637.  A  bill  to  dlscourtge  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds.   Referred  to  the    Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  hlniself.  Mr.  Cak- 
non.  and  Mr.  Jacksom  ) : 
8.  1638.  A  biU  to  authorial  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  certain  Federal 
lands  avaUable  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  a  a  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
8.  1639.  A  bm  for  the  rell(f  of  Arnold  J. 
FoUett  and  his  wife,  Elsie  M.  PoUett;  and 

8.  1840.  A  bill  for  the  rellsf  of  Daisy  M. 
Tharp.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YoxTNG,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Hrtjska.  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Jfr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Talmadce,    Mr.    Hax'Ike,    Mr.    Pxji,- 

BRIGHT,     Mr.     BMfNET"-,     Mr.     CURTIS, 

Mr.   Fanitin,   Mr.   Rorn,   Mr.   Prox- 

tBMX.    Mr.    Pexct,    Mr.    Brock,    Mr. 

Long,     Mr.     Dominiok,     and     Mr. 

jAvrrs)  : 
S.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
improve  congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a 
Legislative  Budget  Director  iind  Staff,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operat  ons,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1642.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Reform  of  the  Pederlil  Income  Tax 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  1643.  A  bUl  to  provide  m  nlmum  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  certiln  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  aid  local  correc- 
tional, penal,  and  pretrial  detention  institu- 
tions and  faculties.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1644.  A  bUl  to  assist  urbai  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems  on  an  emergency  basis  in  those 
cities  where  personal  security,  economic  sta- 
bUity,  peace  and  tranquility  are  most  im- 
paired and  threatened  by  th«  alarming  rise 
in  the  commission  of  serious  i  rime.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi  iary. 
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S.  1645.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  criminal  Justice  departments  and 
agencies  in  alleviating  critical  shortages  In 
qualified  professional  and  paraprofessional 
personnel,  particularly  in  the  corrections 
components  of  such  systems,  m  developing 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  per- 
sonnel recruitment  training  and  emplojrment 
standards  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.  1648.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  relating  to  regulatory  controls  on 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
and  exportation,  of  psychotropic  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1647.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  for  three  years.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Curtxb,  Mr.  Douc,  Mr. 
Eastland,      Mr.      Goldwater,      Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr. 
HtrcHKS,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  McOex,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALX,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Rmicorp,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Scott  of  Virginia,   Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  THtrnMONo, 
and  Mr.  Williaics)  : 
8.  1648.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar  year 
as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government,  to  pro- 
vide for  separate  periods  during  sessions  of 
the  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations bUls,  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  annual  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditure ceUlngs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.   1649.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mostafa 
Ibrahim  Shaaban  and  his  wife,  Aziza  Shaa- 
ban.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 
8.  1860.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certam  Fed- 
erally  owned   land  Is   held   by   the   United 
States  of  America  in  trust  for  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  the 
Turtle    Mountain   Chippewa    Indian   Reser- 
vation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  1661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  N. 
Blmloe.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of 
the  remains  of  Marie  E.  Newman  m  Arling- 
ton National   Cemetery,  Virginia.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCUWKIKER: 
8.  1663.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  <rf  commercially  pro- 
duced domestic  dog  and  cat  animal  prod- 
ucts;  and  to  prohibit  dog  and  cat  animal 
products  moving  in  interstate  commerce.  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Conunlttee   on   Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8. 1664.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of   the   Developmental   DlsabUitiee   Services 
and  Faculties  Construction  Act  and  tor  other 
purposes.   Referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  1665.  A  bm  to  add  an  additional  judge- 
Ship  In  the  western  district  of  New  York. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABOURBZK: 
8.J.  Res.  96.  A  joint  reeolutlcm  designating 
June  3  through  June  9  as  "Custodian  engi- 
neers Week,  1973."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKEB: 

S.J.  Res.  97.  A  joint  rescdutlMi  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  as 
"Diabetes  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  na- 
tionwide gasoline  and  oil  shortages.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAPT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  1625.  A  bill  to  extend  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of 
the  steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain 
vessel  laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  on  behalf  of  Senators  Saxbe, 
Cook,  and  myself,  a  bill  to  extend  until 
November  1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption 
of  the  steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  the 
1966  safety  at  sea  law.  I  feel  that  this 
measure  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
protect  an  important  and  historic  vessel. 

By  definition  £uid  intent  the  Delta 
Queen  was  not  intended  to  have  been 
included  in  the  safety  at  sea  law  to 
begin  with. 

Recognizing  the  great  popularity  and 
value  of  the  Delta  Queen,  Congress  has 
acted  on  three  occasions  to  extend  its 
life  as  an  overnight  passenger  packet. 
Most  recently,  after  unanimous  approval 
by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  295  to  73  to  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  from  the  safety  at  sea  law  until 
November  1,  1973. 

For  those  not  familar  with  the  Delta 
Queen,  she  is  a  shallow  draft  vessel 
whose  operation  is  limited  entirely  to  the 
inland  rivers — specifically  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries.  It  is  never  more 
than  a  few  minutes  from  shore  and 
never  encoimters  the  hazards  of  the  open 
sea.  Most  of  her  staterooms  open  cm  to 
the  outside  decks  for  added  safety  ad- 
vantage. It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
more  than  80  years  during  which  the 
Delta  Queen's  owners  have  operated  28 
riverboats.  they  have  never  experienced 
a  single  passenger  fatality. 

It  is  even  more  impressive  to  note  that 
the  Delta  Queen's  owners  have  conscien- 
tiously lived  up  in  good  faith  to  the  con- 
fidence which  Congress  implied  in  grant- 
ing last  year's  3-year  exemption. 

Her  owners  have  spent  approximately 
$500,000  on  repairs,  renovation  and  re- 
modeling to  make  her  safer  and  more 
comfortable.  Safety  improvements  in- 
cluded removing  45  years'  accumulation 
of  oil  base  paints  on  the  exterior  and 
applying  on  the  overheads  and  bulkheads 
of  the  superstructure  three  coats  of  fire 
retardent  and  fire  reslstent  paint.  The 
interiors  of  all  staterooms  were  similar- 
ly treated.  All  canvas  covered  decks  were 
stripped  bare  and  covered  with  a  fire 
pitxrf  fiezible  compound. 

A  complete  new  dlesel  electric  generator 
system  was  installed.  All  auxlUary  and 
support  systems  may  now  be  operated 
even  in  the  event  steam  is  shut  off.  New 


electrical  pumps  for  the  automatic  sprin- 
kler system  and  the  fire  mains  can  also 
be  operated  by  the  new  dlesel  generator. 
There  were  numerous  other  safety  im- 
provements mtule  during  the  winter  layup 
including  the  installation  of  an  auto- 
matic fire  detection  system  in  crew  and 
work  areas.  The  owners  have  installed 
a  modem  sanitation  system  that  far  ex- 
ceeds recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

At  a  cost  of  $200,000,  the  Delta  Queen 
is  equipped  with  an  experimental  sewage 
disposal  plant  aboard,  considered  to  be 
the  most  sophisticated  sewage  disposal 
system  in  use  on  American  rivers.  It  is 
designed  to  collect  all  of  the  boat's  wastes 
and  to  dispose  of  them  entirely  on  board, 
leaving  virtually  nothing  to  be  emptied 
ashore  or  into  the  air  or  water.  The  sys- 
tem filters  out  solid  wastes  and  routes 
them  to  an  incinerator,  which  bums 
them  quickly  at  temperatures  high 
enough  to  minimize  escape  of  gases. 

Gases  and  ash  from  the  boilers  go 
through  filter  traps  installed  in  the  boaf  s 
stack  some  time  ago  to  collect  soot  and 
change  the  plume  of  heavy  black  smoke 
that  was  a  tradltionaT^  characteristic  of 
steamboats  into  a  small  whisp  of  white 
steam. 

The  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen  have 
carefully  met  every  requirement  set  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  a.nnin^i  and 
quarterly  inspections.  Further,  they  have 
met  and  exceeded  safety  recommenda- 
tions by  independmt  experts  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Delta 
Queen  is  the  last  overnight  steamboat 
operating  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  listed  the  Delta  Queen  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Dedicated  citizens  and  preservation 
groups  such  as  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  have  widely  ac- 
claimed the  Delta  Queen  as  one  of  the 
few  living  monuments  to  a  bygone  era 
and  have  been  most  vocal  in  recommend- 
ing to  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
the  vessel  be  permanently  exempted  from 
the  safety  at  sea  law. 

The  Delta  Queen's  owners  have  assured 
me  that  they  have  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  every  possible  effort  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  Interested  Federal  au- 
thorities. The  expense  to  the  owners  is 
and  has  been  substantial,  but  they,  as  I 
believe  it  Is  important  that  the  Delta 
Queen  be  above  reproach  in  every  way. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
8.  1627.  A  bill  relative  to  Federal  with- 
holding of  municipal  and  coimty  income 
taxes.    Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

"ONCLE   SAU — THE  TAX  SCOrTLAW" 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  payroU 
withholding  of  Federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes  Is  an  idea  whose  time  haa 
largely  come — but  not  In  all  sectors. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal and  county  income  taxes.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  matters  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  also  deduct  local  In- 
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come  taxes  of  Federal  employes  In  Wil- 
mington and  many  other  communities 
which  levy  a  wage  or  income  tax. 

This  would  assist  the  cities  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  ordeiiy  and  more  complete 
flow  of  tax  revenues,  as  the  WllmlngUm 
(Delaware)  Evening  Journal  recently 
said  in  an  editorial. 

In  furtherance  of  this  pn^Msal,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  introduction  a  bill,  similar 
to  one  rM>w  pending  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Representative  William 
Orsbn  of  Pennsylvania,  that  would  re- 
quire the  Treasury  Department  to  with- 
hold a  local  wage-tax  from  employes  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  those  local- 
ities where  it  is  required  of  other  em- 
ployers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  printed  with  these  remarks  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  an  editorial  from  the 
Wilmington  (Delaware)  Evening  Journal 
for  April  6.  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

S.  1637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepr0»entmttr>e*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  Act 
•ntltl«d  "An  Act  relating  to  wlttibolding  for 
State  Income  tax  purpoeea,  on  tba  compen- 
sation of  Federal  employees",  approved  July 
17,  1953.  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  86-371 
(73  Stat.  063;  S  VS.C.  84b.  84c) ,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  territory"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  first  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  city"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentenc*  of 
section  a  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "However,  no  department  ot 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  acc^t  com- 
pensation from  any  State  or  city  for  services 
rendered  In  withholding  State  or  city  income 
tazee  from  the  salaries  of  employees  of  such 
departmaat  or  agency.":  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  there<rf  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sbc.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'dty'  means  only  a  dty  which  is  Incorporated 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which  had  a 
population  (according  to  the  last  decennial 
census)  at  sixty  thousand  or  more  individ- 
uals." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  respect  of  agreements 
entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TTnci-x  Sam,  thb  Tax  Scoftlaw 
About  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
trnited  States  lives  In  cities  that  have  mu- 
nicipal Income  taxes — and  In  tboee  cities 
the  most  notorlotis  lawbreaker  is  a  scofllaw 
known  as  Uncle  Sam.  He  refuses  to  obey  ordi- 
nances that  say  be  should  collect  the  taxes 
from  bis  employes. 

City  income  taxes  have  been  on  the  scene 
for  34  years — ever  since  Philadelphia  enacted 
the  first  one  in  1939.  A  couple  of  years  after 
that,  during  World  War  n,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Invented  the  pay-as-you-eam  In- 
come tax.  Employers  were  required  by  law 
to  withhold  federal  income  taxes  from  each 
paycheck,  as  they  bad  been  doing  with  So- 
cial SecAirlty  dedaotlons  since  1»M. 

The  wtthholdlng  method  quickly  became 
the  only  senalMe  way  to  collect  income  taxaa 
from  mumtudae  of  people.  So  the  statas  got 
on  the  bandwagon  and  decreed  that  sot- 
ployers  must  withhold  stats  inconw  taaas 
also  from  paychecks.  For  several  years.  Uncle 
Sam  balked.  He  said  there  was  no  way  the 
states  eouKI  require  him  to  make  deduc- 
tions from  the  salaries  of  federal  ei(4>loyea 
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unless  he  felt  lUce  It — and  b  i  felt  that  he 
just  couldnt  be  bothered.  So  :he  states  had 
to  ooUact  by  maU  from  fed  eral  employes 
wtthtn  their  borders.  ] 

Eventually  the  states  raised  'ft  loud  enough 
fuss  and  Coagna  passed  a  ^aw  requiring 
Uncle  Sam  to  obey  state  taxwimholdlng  laws. 
But  the  law  neglected  to  mintlon  city  or 
county  income  taxes.  So  tha  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  Department  go 
right  on  pretending  that  citi  income  taxes 
do  not  exist.  1 

By  now,  Wilmington  is  onelof  46  cities  of 
more  than  60,000  people  thatllevy  local  in- 
come or  wage  taxes.  They  range  In  size  from 
New  York  City  and  PhUadeU>hla  to  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  Gadfiden,  Ala.,  butlmoet  of  them 
use  withholding  systems.  I 

A  majority  of  them  collect  al  flat  1  per  cent 
of  gross  Income,  but  the  t%U^  range  up  to 
PhUadelphia's  3.125  per  cent  atid  New  York's 
maximum  of  3.6  per  cent.  | 

In  all  those  cities,  the  rttult  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Intransigence  is  slmilan  While  every- 
body else  la  having  the  w^gef  tax  deducted 
more  or  less  painlessly  from  paychecks,  em- 
ployes of  the  federal  government  must  mall 
quarterly  form  and  checks  to  City  Hall. 

Two  years  ago,  UJ3.  Rep.  BUI  Green  of 
Philadelphia  Introduced  a  mil  to  require 
Uncle  Sam  to  deduct  local  i  income  taxes 
where  it  is  required  of  other  smployers.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  but  staled  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  procedural  tangle.  It  died  with  the 
outgoing  Congress  last  December. 

This  year.  Rep.  Green  has  o^ered  the  same 
proposal  as  an  amendment  tt>  an  omnibus 
tax-reform  bUl  that  is  being  iconsldered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  It  laT given  a  good 
chance  of  ultimate  passage. 


It    should    happen    soon, 
not  at  his  best  in  the  role 
lawbreaker. 


1  rncle    Sam    is 
>f  a  deliberate 


By  Mr.  GDRNEY  (fo|-  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicK) : 

S.  1629.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  improvement  of  the  jucflcial  machin- 
ery through  the  establishment  of  a  Divi- 
sion of  State  Court  Assistance  in  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center,  and  f»r  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Comfiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distl  iguished  col- 
league from  North  Dakoti  (Mr.  Btrm- 
DXCK) ,  I  am  pleased  to  tntroc  uce  the  State 
Court  Assistance  Act  of  1973 , 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
provide  necessary  assistance  to  our  State 
and  local  court  systems  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  administration  and  proce- 
dures for  the  delivery  of  justice.  A  pro- 
gram for  such  improvements  wlU  be  the 
function  of  a  new  Division  of  State  Court 
Assistance  to  be  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  Thlp  will  place 
meaningful  responsibility  |for  the  Im- 
provement of  State  judiclgl  machinery 
where  it  belongs:  in  the  judicial  branch 
of  government. 

The  bill  contemplates  dir*ct  assistance 
going  to  the  States  through  grants-in- 
aid,  for  which  an  applicatipn  procedure 
la  outUned.  For  a  4-yearf  period,  the 
new  Division  will  assist  in  pfovldlng  sup- 
portive personnel  to  State  atid  local  court 
systems  as  a  means  of  stimulating  State 
efforts  to  cope  with  exis^g  backlog 
problems.  | 

In  addition  to  these  spedlfic  activities 
of  direct  assistance,  the  Division  will  also 
provide  a  broad  range  of  irograms  de- 
signed to  study  and  evaluate  the  needs 


of  State  and  local  court  systems,  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  p€»tlnc9)t  informa- 
tion relative  to  court  asslstalice.  and  to 
conduct  educational  progranii  for  those 
Involved  in  court  administration.  These 
educational  programs  will  be  It  particular 
boon  to  court  personnel,  since  they  will 
provide  a  cohesive  and  comprehensive 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  current  in- 
formation on  techniques  and  technology 
of  court  reform,  sharing  the  experiences 
and  suggestions  of  court  systems  across 
the  country.  These  educational  objectives 
include  special  college  courses  in  court 
administration. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  specific  If  ramework 
for  administration  of  the  Division,  and 
calls  for  the  necessary  fimd$  to  be  au- 
thorized. For  the  grant  programs,  the  bill 
sets  specific  authorization  leyels  for  the 
4-year  period  as  follows:  $50,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $73,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $93,500,000  for  fiscal  yei:  1976,  and 
$132,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  These 
figures  have  been  carefully  ctlculated  to 
provide  sufficient  funding  fort  each  year, 
without  providing  too  much  money, 
which  would  lead  to  waste  or  insufficient 
fxmding,  wiiich  woiild  lead  to  inability  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  tw;t. 

I  would  like  to  make  specific  reference 
to  one  section  of  the  bill  whl«h  refers  to 
Federal  control  over  State'  and  local 
courts.  The  bill  specifically  states  that 
the  Division,  or  any  of  its  personnel,  may 
not  contnH  the  administratioti  or  proce- 
dure of  any  court,  nor  can  it  make  any 
study  of  a  court  system,  wiihout  prior 
approval  of  the  highest  Judioial  author- 
ity in  the  State.  Thus  the  bill  specifically 
provides  for  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  federalism  upon  which  dur  govern- 
mental framework  has  been  organized. 

In  considering  the  effectiv^ess  of  our 
justice  delivery  system,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  its  three  basic 
components:  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  courts,  and  the  correctlaDs  system. 
Like  a  giant  machine,  these  three  ele- 
mraits  must  work  together  to  keep  the 
flow  of  justice  steady.  | 

After  decades  of  overwork  ^d  lack  of 
repair,  our  machine  has  begun  to  break 
down.  The  crisis  came  in  stages.  Law  en- 
forcement suffered  heavily  ia.  the  late 
1960's.  Particularly  in  urban  areas,  many 
people  lived  in  increasing  and  constant 
fear  of  being  robbed,  assaulted  or  even 
murdered  as  they  went  about  their  city. 
In  1  year— 1968 — the  crime  mte  shot  up 
an  incredible  19  percent.  f 

Then  too,  pristms  erupted  in  violence 
after  long  years  of  neglect,  low  budgets, 
rising  costs,  untrained  staff  and  over- 
crowded, time-worn  faciliUoi  unsuitable 
for  adequate  treatmoit  programs.  As 
militant  and  poUticfdly  conscious  minor- 
ities became  aware  of  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  collective  protest  and  dra- 
matic public  exposure.  smol(lering  feel- 
ings of  prison  unrest  and  frustration  re- 
sulted in  the  prison  riots  suai  as  Attica 
in  September  1971.  The  tenaians  ensuing 
from  Attica  reached  Info  prisons 
thitHighout  the  country,  causing  a  rash 
of  smaller  riots  which  has  not  yet  fully 
receded.  I 

Tbe  judicial  system  refleqts  Its  own 
crisis.  Because  the  courts  represent  the 
"processing"  stage  of  the  machinery  of 
justice,  their  problems  are  particularly 
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crucial  and  Important.  Overcrowding, 
backlogs  and  delays  are  themselves  a 
source  of  injustice,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  incomplete  judicial  considera- 
tion of  a  case,  or  hurried  conslderaticm 
of  a  case  without  the  fullest  application 
of  patience  and  compassion. 

I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  repairing  our  justice  delivery 
system.  In  response  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem, we  have  reacted  with  various  legisla- 
tive efforts,  such  as  the  Omnibus  CMme 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  S.  800,  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  to  provide  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  convicted  pushers  of  hard 
narcotics.  As  a  result  of  these  continu- 
ing efforts,  which  I  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported, we  recorded,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  last  year  a  crime  Increase  of 
only  1  percent — the  smallest  increase 
since  the  FBI  began  issuing  quarterly 
crime  reports  12  years  ago.  and  for  the 
first  time  In  17  years,  we  li  id  an  actual 
decrease  In  the  Incidence  of  crime.  Dur- 
ing 1972,  94  major  cities  reported  actual 
decreases  In  serious  crimes,  compared 
with  53  cities  in  1971,  22  cities  in  1970, 
and  17  cities  in  1969.  Nationally,  serious 
crime  declined  by  some  8  percent  in  the 
final  quarter  of  the  year,  after  register- 
ing its  1 -percent  Increase  for  the  first 
9  months. 

Congress  has  been  dealing  with  major 
efforts  to  bring  about  reforms  In  our 
prison  systems,  to  Insure  decent  condi- 
tions and  to  encourage  rehabilitation 
rather  than  blind  retribution.  In  1970  we 
saw  the  first  Jail  census,  conducted  by  the 
Iaw  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, which  disclosed  at  least  4,037 
jails  existing  in  our  Nation.  On  an  aver- 
age day  the  prison  and  jail  population  of 
the  country  exceeds  160,000.  To  finance 
the  penalizaton  of  these  individuals,  na- 
tionally in  1969  some  $324,278,000  was 
spent  on  these  4,037  jails,  fundhig  which 
amounts  to  over  $80,000  per  jail  per  year. 

We  have  made  progress  in  recent  years 
in  prison  and  penal  reform.  According  to 
a  1972  survey  by  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Criminal  Justice  Planning  and 
Architecture,  25  States  now  have  estab- 
lished operational  standards  for  local 
jails,  and  18  others  administer  standards 
for  facility  planning  and  construction. 
The  Federal  Government  has  contrib- 
uted to  Improved  jail  conditions.  The 
Federal  system  contracts  with  some  800 
jails  for  the  detention  of  Federal  pris- 
oners awaiting  trial  or  transportation  to 
a  Federal  institution.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral system  has  no  standards  for  jail  in- 
spection, in  many  instances  these  con- 
tractual arrangements  serve  as  an  im- 
petus to  local  officials  to  comply  with 
standards  suggested  by  Federal  officials. 
Perhaps  we  will  begin  to  make  even 
greater  progress  in  this  Important  area. 

Of  the  three  elements  in  our  justice 
delivery  system,  crime  and  prison  con- 
ditions are  often  the  more  obvious  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  need  for  court  re- 
form may  not.  however,  be  so  readily  ap- 
parent to  the  public  eye.  For  one  thing, 
there  have  been  no  incidents  of  violent 
protest  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  the 
coui-ts.  The  judges  continually  complain 
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of  their  conditions,  but  their  listeners  are 
usually  lawyejrs,  their  forums  bar  conven- 
tions or  meerings,  and  their  results  few. 
The  lawyers  sympathize,  but  they  are 
caught  in  the  same  mire  of  public  indif- 
ference or  unconcern.  Also,  discussions  of 
court  problems  are  too  often  technical 
and  statistical  in  nature,  not  readily  as- 
similated by  the  casual  lay  observer,  im- 
less,  of  course,  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
statistics.  To  the  layman,  the  law  is 
mysterious  and  arcane,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, so  too  are  its  proljlems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 
our  court  systems  are  incredibly  bogged 
down  by  staggering  caseloads,  largely  as 
a  result  of  archaic  procedures  and  a  lack 
of  adequate  staffing  or  facilities.  The 
brunt  of  this  burden  Is  felt  by  State  and 
local  court  systems,  the  marketplace  of 
justice,  with  the  excess  of  cases  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  spilling  over  Into  the 
Federal  courts. 

One  disturbing  result  of  this  situa- 
tion has  been  a  weakening  of  the  sixth 
amendment's  guarantee  of  a  speedy  tritd 
for  the  criminally  accused.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  a  "speedy  trial"  may 
take  over  5  months  to  begin;  In  Ohio  the 
average  delay  is  over  6  months;  and  In 
Chicago  it  may  be  9  months  or  nuxt  be- 
fore a  case  comes  to  trial.  These  are 
average  figures,  and  there  are  many  civil 
cases  which  have  taken  up  to  5  years 
from  date  of  filing  to  termination. 

During  the  time  of  the  delay,  an  inno- 
cent man  may  be  held  in  jail  longer  than 
the  time  many  convicted  criminals  stay 
incarcerated,  while  a  criminal  may  be 
free  on  bail  to  perpetuate  further  crimes 
against  society.  The  system  of  backward 
justice  must  stop.  The  Suprane  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  the  sixth  amend- 
ment's speedy  trial  right  applicable  to  the 
States  in  1967,  in  Klopfer  against  North 
Carolina,  and  thus  there  has  devolved 
upon  the  Federal  Government  a  species 
of  responsibility  for  hisuring  the  fullest 
realization  of  the  substance  of  that 
right.  While  we  may  be  making  progress 
toward  protection  of  that  right  at  the 
Federal  level,  through  such  measures  as 
S.  754.  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973 
which  hopefully  wiU  be  passed  this  year, 
we  have  taken  negligible  action  to  im- 
proving the  reality  of  that  right  at  the 
State  level. 

Other  aspects  of  backward  justice  must 
also  be  considered.  As  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  radio  address: 

When  we  faU  to  make  the  criminal  pay  for 
his  crime,  we  encourage  him  to  think  that 
crime  will  pay. 

Caseload  statistics  and  other  examples 
continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for  re- 
form in  our  State  and  local  systems.  Last 
fall,  for  example,  the  backlog  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court  increased  by  600 
cases  in  1  month  alone.  At  the  end  of 
September,  this  backlog  amounted  to 
40,610  civil  cases.  For  criminal  cases  the 
number  of  defendants  awaiting  trial  was 
a  "mere"  6,315,  a  lesser  number  which 
indicates  some  propriety  of  priorities  but 
no  less  a  problem.  In  other  words.  In  this 
one  county  alone  It  would  take  57  extra 
judges  working  for  1  year  to  catch  xu? 
with  the  civil  case  backlog,  using  current 
annual  calendar  case  disposal  criteria. 


In  Virginia,  the  Fairfax  County  court, 
geographically  proximate  to  the  Naticm's 
Capital,  was  actually  ordered  closed  re- 
cently for  2  days  to  clear  up  the  paper- 
work. According  to  news  reports,  "Msmy 
of  the  records  in  the  co\irt  clerk's  office 
have  not  been  filed  since  last  April,  and 
others  have  been  lying  in  the  same  di- 
sheveled stacks  since  the  fall  of  1969." 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  coast- 
lines. In  the  Kansas  court  system,  there 
are  1,597  cases  which  have  been  pending 
over  24  montiis. 

We  can  cite  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  problem  of  case  backlogs.  There  is 
an  obvious  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  our  population  growth,  increased 
economic  transactions,  the  number  of 
new  laws  enacted,  and  increased  litiga- 
tion. The  courts  simply  have  more  busi- 
ness to  handle,  not  altogether  due  to,  as 
DeToqueville  put  it,  Americans'  tenden- 
cies to  translate  every  problem  into  a 
lawsuit. 

Procedurally,  cases  may  be  put  off  in- 
definitely through  the  granting  of  con- 
tinuances. In  Cook  County,  HI.,  for  ex- 
ample, one  judge  has  allowed  53  continu- 
ances for  one  murder  case,  pending  since 
1969.  Sometimes  a  defense  counsel  wiU 
request  a  delay  purposely,  hoping  to  in- 
crease his  client's  chances  for  success  as 
memories  of  witnesses  dim  through  the 
passage  of  time,  or  hoping  to  keep  a 
client  out  of  jail  a  little  while  longer. 
Often  it  is  a  matter  of  preparation;  one 
side  Is  not  ready  to  go  to  trial,  and  the 
case  is  delayed. 

A  good  deal  of  court  delay  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  archaic  and  time- 
consuming  procedures  invcrived  in  court 
administration.  Out-of-date  filing  proc- 
esses, handwritten  dockets,  ledgers  and 
court  journals — all  of  these  are  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  efficient  Issuance  of 
justice.  They  should  be  replaced  by  more 
modem  management  techniques  which 
are  available  to  us.  If  all  the  monks  in 
12th  century  France  copied  pages  day 
and  nl^t,  they  still  could  not  publish 
the  New  York  Times  on  a  dally  basis. 
And  yet  this  is  the  approach  we  still  use 
in  many  of  our  court  systems. 

A  number  of  State  judicial  officers 
have  pointed  out  specific  needs  to  their 
legislatures  in  their  ann^^aj  reports.  In 
my  own  State  of  Florida,  for  example. 
Justice  B.  K.  Roberts  made  this  com- 
ment: 

I  feel  compeUed  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  in  Court  Managen:ient,  the  twenty  Chief 
Judges  will  have  urgent  need  for  some  form 
of  assistance,  and  I  hope,  at  the  proper  time, 
you  will  consider  providing  each  of  them 
with  an  Administrative  Aide,  or,  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  I  suggest  that  you  oonsider  au- 
thorizing the  county  within  each  Judicial 
circuit  to  make  such  provision. 

Kentucky's  judicial  council  makes 
this  ominous  statement  in  its  bi«mlal 
report: 

"tlie  courts  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  struc- 
tured within  the  limitations  of  the  1891 
Judicial  Article,  are  currently  faced  with 
dramatic  increases  in  caseloads.  WbUe  in- 
ternal improvements  are  in  progress,  unless 
substantial  court  modernization  can  aoon  be 
realised,  the  proper  administration  of  justice 
may  be  endangered  by  the  congestion  of 
spirallng  backlog. 
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And  from  Delaware's  judiciary  comes 
this  recommendation : 

Among  tb«  many  problems  facing  tbe 
Cotirts  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  two  which 
Bhoiild  receive  top  priority  In  1973  are  the 
need  for  additional  space  and  the  need  for 
more  support  personnel.  Many  of  the  higher 
courts  are  cramped  and  need  more  court- 
rooms because  of  the  incresised  workload, 
and  some  of  the  lower  courts  are  crowded 
into  structures  totally  unsuited  to  the  needs 
of  a  courtroom.  The  constant  struggle  to 
provide  temporary  solutions  Is  both  time- 
consuming  and  demoralizing. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  Senator  Burdick,  has 
taken  an  active  and  commendable  role 
in  the  effort  to  bring  about  effective 
judicial  reform.  Both  Senator  Burdick 
and  I  have  sponsored  previous  proposals 
along  these  lines.  The  bill  we  are  together 
introducing  today  combines  the  experi- 
ences of  these  efforts  and  represents  the 
knowledge  gained  from  disciissions  with 
individuals  involved  in  aU  aspects  of 
court  administration. 

The  State  Court  Assistance  Act  will 
provide  the  wherewithal!  for  State  and 
local  judicial  systems  to  help  themselves. 
It  will  encourage  the  use  of  efficient 
management  techniques,  such  as  data 
processing,  microfilming  or  other  modern 
business  machines.  It  will  assist  in  pro- 
viding adequate  supportive  perscmnel, 
court  administration  education  pro- 
grams and  seminars,  and  other  pertinent 
Information  and  devices.  There  are  a 
niimber  of  techniques  which  will,  as  a 
result  of  this  bill,  be  more  adequately 
evaluated  and  employed,  programs  per- 
haps such  as  increased  use  of  para- 
Judges  or  similar  personnel. 

There  are  two  final  points  I  should  like 
to  make  about  this  bill,  points  I  believe 
to  be  of  particular  importance.  First,  this 
program  is  totally  voluntary  in  nature 
and  intent,  and  there  is  sufBcient  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  no  Federal  incursion  or  controls  into 
a  State  or  local  court  system  is  to  be 
allowed.  Participation  and  plaiming 
under  this  bill  ts  to  be  only  with  the  ex- 
plicit approvsd  of  the  State's  highest 
judicial  officer.  The  bill  also  would  in- 
corporate by  reference  standards  of  judi- 
cial performance  adopted  by  the  States 
themselves  through  the  Council  of  State 
Court  Representatives  of  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts. 

Secondly,  I  believe  it  is  highly  advisable 
to  place  the  function  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  State  courts  within  the  judicial 
branch  of  government,  as  Is  done  here 
by  placing  the  Division  within  the  Judi- 
cial Center.  Decades  ago  Congress  real- 
ized that  it  is  desirable,  and  within  the 
structural  mandates  of  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers,  to  extricate  judicial 
management  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  What  is  now  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  began 
as  a  section  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  th*-  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
this  aberration  from  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  fostered  led  the 
Congress  to  place  court  administration 
within  the  judiciary  where  it  belongs. 

That  Is  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
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great  virtues  of  the  ap;  troach  this  bill 
takes.  The  result  will  belto  transfer  the 
function  of  providing  judicial  assistance 
from  the  Law  Enforcedient  Assistance 
Administration  to  a  new  agency  imder 
the  judicial  branch.  "Itils  transfer,  I 
believe,  makes  sense  and  has  clear  his- 
torical precedent.  Both  the  courts,  and 
the  States,  are  thus  placed  in  a  position 
to  help  themselves.  This  lis  a  good  thing. 

I  ask  imanimouB  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


the  Record,  as 


ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 

S.  1629 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen  ite  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  I  nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt  led,  That  this  Act 
may  b«  cited  as  the  "State  Court  Assistance 
Act". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  rapid  growth 
of  population,  the  great  evcpansion  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  the  facllty  of  communi- 
cation and  travel  In  and  b<f  ween  the  several 
States  have  resulted  In  a  great  Increase  In 
the  civil  caseload  of  both  federal  and  State 
courts.  The  amicable  dlspotltlon  of  disputes 
between  citizens  of  each  State  and  of  the 
several  States  by  a  system  of  law  is  Impeded, 
and  the  efficacy  of  a  systera  of  law  Is  threat- 
ened, when  the  courts  of  tlie  dual  system  are 
unable  to  decide  civil  dlsptttes  promptly. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that,  while  the 
organization  and  administration  of  State 
courts  is  largely  a  local  problem  to  be  de- 
cided by  State  and  local  |ovemment8,  cer- 
tain Federally  created  rlgBts  are  by  Act  of 
Congress  permitted,  and  iji  some  instances 
required,  to  be  tried  In  St^te  courts.  To  the 
extent  that  State  courts  ara  less  current  than 
Federal  courts  In  the  trial  of  cases  of  a  clvU 
nature,  more  cases  of  conci^rent  jurisdiction 
are  commenced  in  Federal  rather  than  State 
courts.  I 

(c)  It  Is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  assist  StateTand  local  govern- 
ments in  studying  improvecnenta  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  courts  and  in  provid- 
ing, for  an  initial  period,  azk  Increase  In  the 
supportive  court  personnel  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  I  backlog  of  cases 
awaiting  trial.  ' 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Sections  631  through  sec- 
tion 639  of  title  28,  United;  States  Code,  and 
all  references  thereto,  are  retleslgnated  as  sec- 
tions 661  through  eS9,  respiectlvely. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  43  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out-t- 
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(A) 
"661", 

<B) 
"652", 

(C) 
"663". 

(D) 
"654", 

(E) 
"665", 

(F) 
"666", 

(O) 
"667", 

(H)    "638"  and  Insertlni;  In  Ueu  thereof 
"688",  and 

(I)    "639"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"669". 

(b)    Chapter  42  of  title 
Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  immedlat^y  before  section 
620  the  foUowing  new  headi  ug: 

"Subchapter  I — ^Fxdxxai.  ^odiciai.  Cxnteb" 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  enA  of  suoh  chapter 
the  foUowing  new  subch^i  er: 
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"Subchapter  n — Division  of  Star  Cotnrr 

ASSISTAMCK 

"{631.  Division  of  State  Cow  t  Assistance 

"There  is  established  wltain  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  a  Division  0f  State  Court 
Assistance  whose  purpose  sbiAl  be  to  further 
the  development  and  adoption  of  improve- 
ments m  the  organization,  procedure,  and 
administration  of  local  and  State  courts  and 
to  make  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for 
studies  and  investigations  and  to  provide,  for 
an  initial  period,  additional  iupportlve  per- 
sonnel to  State  and  local  courts. 
•*§  632.  Board;  composition,  selection,  tenure 
of  members  [ 

"(a)  The  activities  of  the  rjivlslon  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  which  phall  have  final 
re^jonslbUity  few  establlshlag  the  policies 
of  the  Division  and  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subchapter,  exercise  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Division. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  a  representative  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chief  Justices; 

"(2)  a  representative  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Court  Administrators; 

"(3)  a  representative  elecled  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Appelltte  Judges; 

"(4)  a  representative  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Tilal  Judges,  and 

"(6)  Ave  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  the  members  appointed  pursuant  to  clause 
(6)  of  subsection  (b) ,  two  shin  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  who  are  Judges  and  two 
from  among  persons  who  are  attorneys  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

"(c)  No  two  members  of 'the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shMl  be  residents 
of  the  same  State  and  not  nore  than  three 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  shaU  be  members  Of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  : 

"(d)  The  members  of  the  Hoard  shaU  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  No 'member  of  the 
Board  who  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
organization  selecting  him  may  serve  on  the 
Board.  Any  vacancy  of  a  ntember  selected 
pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  throvgh  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shaU  be  filled  by  the  appropriate 
selecting  authority  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  selected. 
Any  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  a  member 
selected  pursuant  to  clause  (|)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  selflct  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  at  the  Board  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  ward.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  shall  {be  held  on  the 
ninety-first  day  after  the  daie  of  enactment 
of  this  subchapter.  ] 

"I  633.  Meetings;  conduct  of  business;  com- 
pensation I 

"(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  upoq  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretion  or 


to    the    petition 


pursuant 
members. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simile  majority  of 
the  membersh^  shall  const  tute  a  quorum 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board  shall 
act  upon  the  concurrence  of 
jority  of  the  members  pres4int  and  voting. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  ^f  $76  per  day 
while  engaged  in  the  actual 
duties  vested  in  the  Board, 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Insured  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  such 
as  consistent  with  State  lav^. 
"{  684.  Duties  of  the  Board 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  ^e  objectives  of 
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this  subchapter,  the  Board  Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
seminars  and  other  educational  programs 
for  judges  and  personnel  of  State  and  local 
courts; 

"(2)  to  coUect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate information,  materials,  and  other 
data  relating  to  studies,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects conducted  or  carried  out  by  the  In- 
stitute or  by  a  State  under  this  chapter; 

"(3)  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts  and  to  render  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal,  State,  local  or  other 
public  or  private  ag;encies;  and 

"(4)  to  accept,  in  Its  discretion,  gifts  and 
other  donations  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"(b)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  subchi^ter,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  to  State 
and  local  courts  or  to  public  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes— 

"(1)  to  permit  a  State  to  study  and  eval- 
uate State  and  local  court  systems,  and  to 
prepare  recommendations  for  organizational, 
procedural,  and  administrative  Improve- 
ments of  such  systems.  Including  projects 
designed  to  meet  compliance  with  standards 
of  Judicial  performance  recommended  by  the 
Council  of  State  Court  Representatives  of  the 
National  Center  for  SUte  Courts,  and  in- 
cluding, but  xx>t  limited  to,  any  of  the 
fcdlowlng — 

"(A)  the  disposition  of  pedestrian  and 
nonmovlng  vehicular  traffic  offenses  by  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  Judicial  procedures, 

"(B)  the  revision  of  criminal  codes,  stat- 
utes or  ordinances  to  provide  for  a  feasible 
system  of  adjudicating  petit  misdemeanor 
offenses  by  other  than  Jury  trials. 

"(C)  the  use  of  referees  or  masters  to 
supervise  under  court  direction  pre-trial  pro- 
ceedings, including  correction  of  pleadings, 
enforcement  of  discovery,  Blmpllflcatlon  of 
Issues,  and  consideration  of  settlement  pos- 
sibilities in  money-only  cases, 

"(D)  the  resolution  of  conflicts  between 
several  coxirts,  both  State  and  Federal,  over 
the  asslgimient  of  trial  counsel, 

"(E)  the  use  of  referees  or  masters  to  fa- 
cilitate the  adjudication  and  disposition  of 
juvenUe  cases  and  uncontested  divorce  and 
probate  cases, 

"(F)  the  disposition  of  cases  Involving  vic- 
timless minor  offenses  by  administrative 
rather  than  Judicial  procedures, 

"(O)  the  expedition  of  appeals  by  slmpll- 
flcatlon  of  the  transcript  or  other  record  of 
trial  and  the  expedition  of  such  transcript 
by  use  of  electronic  recording  devices  or  by 
supplying  supplemental  official  court  re- 
porter positions. 

"(H)  a  re-examinatlon  of  procedures  used 
in  small  claim  courts,  including  reassess- 
ment of  procedures  assuring  adequate  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  beard  in  consumer 
cases,  and 

"(I)  for  such  other  purposes  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  chapter  aa  the 
Board  determines  is  appropriate. 

"(2)  to  present  seminars  and  other  edu- 
cation programs  for  judges  and  personnel 
of  local  and  State  courts; 

"(8)  to  establish  on  a  regional  basis  in 
accredited  universities  and  colleges  programs 
of  Instruction  in  court  administration,  man- 
agement,  and   other   para-Judicial   duties; 

"(4)  to  defray  the  expense,  including  sal- 
ary and  rent  of  any  additional  office  spaoe, 
necessary  to  implement  and  maintain  for  a 
period  of  4  years  any  approved  improvement 
program  specified  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of 
this  clause  which  requires  the  services  of 
additional  Judges  and  supportive  personnel, 
exclusive  of  clerical  and  stenographic  per- 
sonnel,  except  that  not  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  salaries  and  rent  of  ad- 


ditional office  q>ace  shaU  be  i>&ld  out  of 
grants  made  under  this  clause. 

"(6)  for  such  other  purposes,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  subchapter,  as 
the  Board  determines  necessary  or  desirable 
except  that  no  such  grant  or  part  thereof 
may  be  used  for  the  construction,  improve- 
ment, or  alteration  of  buUdlngs. 
"i  635.  Powers  of  the  Board 

"The  Board  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  State  Court  Assist- 
ance, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board; 

"(2)  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  Information  It  deems 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tloiM  of  the  Division  of  State  Court  Assist- 
ance set  forth  in  this  subchapter,  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Division  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  or  upon  request  of 
the  Director  when  the  Board  has  delegated 
this  authority  to  him; 

"(3)  to  contract  with  and  compensate 
government  and  private  agencies  or  per- 
sons for  research  projects  and  other  services, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6). 
and  to  delegate  such  contract  authority  to 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  State  Court 
Assistance,  who  is  empowered  to  exercise  such 
delegated  authority. 
"i  636.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Board  shaU  appoint  and  fix  the 
duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Director's  per  annum  compen- 
sation ShaU  be  set  by  the  Board  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $36,000  per  annum. 
His  appointment  and  salary  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  or  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classifications  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(c)  The  Director  shaU  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  pro- 
fessional personnel  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  or 
the  provisions  of  chapter  63  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classifications  and  Qeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  (1)  the  compensation  of 
any  person  appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  Grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  section  6316,  of  title  8,  United  States 
Code,  and  (2)  the  salary  of  a  reemployed 
annuitant  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  shall  be  adjusted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8344,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Director  shaU  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial  and 
clerical  personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  services,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  sul>chapter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcatlonB  and 
Qeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(e)  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  pay- 
able under  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  sec- 
tion 6332,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  unless 
such  higher  rate  is  approved  by  the  Board. 

"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  incur 
necessary  travel  and  other  misceUaneous  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Di- 
vision. 


"{  637.  Retirement;  employee  benefits 

"The  Director,  the  professional  staff,  and 
the  clerical  and  secretarial  employees  of  the 
Division  shall  be  deeoked  to  be  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Judicial  branch  ot  the 
United  States  Government  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  (relating 
to  civil  service  retirement),  chapter  87  (re- 
lating to  Federal  emplo>'ee8  life  insurance 
program),  and  chapter  89  (relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program),  to 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 
"5  638.  Procedure  for  obtaining  grants 

"(a)  The  Director  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board,  issue  regulations  establish- 
ing general  standards  for  obtaining  grants 
under  this  subchapter.  The  regulations  shaU 
provide  for  regular  reports  to  the  Director 
by  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
chapter, and  the  Director  shaU  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  and  other 
information  available  to  htm  review  and,  if 
necessary,  revise  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Such  regulations  and 
revisions  thereof  shaU  not  become  effective 
until  approved  by  the  Board. 

"(b)  After  the  regulations  referred  to  in 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  have  been  is- 
sued, any  State  or  local  court  or  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
deslriiig  to  secure  a  grant  under  this  chapter 
may  submit  an  application  therefor  to  the 
Director.  The  appUcatlon  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The  applica- 
tion ShaU  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  who 
shall  recommend  approval  or  disapproval  to 
the  Board.  No  appUcatlon  submitted  for  a 
grant  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Director  for  approval  unless 
such  appUcatlon  has  been  first  approved  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  State 
in  which  is  located  the  court,  agency  or  or- 
ganization submitting  such  application. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  approve  any  appli- 
cation recommended  by  the  Director  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter. Payment  to  any  appUcant  under 
this  subchapter  may  be  made  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  application  by  the  Board  from 
the  appropriate  allotment  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  640.  Payment  of  any  such 
grant  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Director,  and 
ShaU  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  subchapter. 

"i  639.  Control   prohibited  and  approval   of 
chief  Judge 

"Nothing  In  tills  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Division,  the  Board,  or  the 
Director  thereof,  to  supervise  or  control  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  extent  the  adminis- 
tration, wganlzatlon,  or  procedure  of  any 
State  or  local  court,  or  to  conduct  or  to 
cause  to  l>e  conducted  any  study  or  evalua- 
tion of  any  State  or  local  court  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority of  the  State  In  which  such  study  or 
evaluation  is  to  be  conducted. 
"{  640.  Appropriations  and  allocations 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
634 (b)  the  sum  of  $50,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $73,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $93,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$132,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  to  be  allocated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  tills  section  for  each 
fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $2,300,000  shall 
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b«  available  for  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tion expenses  of  the  Division.  Of  sucb  siuns 
appropriated  for  each  flacal  year,  tbe  sum 
of  #500,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  pro- 
grams of  Instruction  In  court  administra- 
tion. 

"(d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection   (b)    of  this  section — 

"(1)  tbe  sum  of  $3,700,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1074,  Jime  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  sum  of  $1,700,000  shall  be  avaUable 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  for 
Studies  assisted  under  clause  (l)  of  section 
634  (b); 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Jxme  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1976.  the  simi  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yetu:  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  shall  be  available  for  seminars  as- 
sisted under  clause  (3)  of  section  634  (b): 
and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $42,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  simi  of  $66,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  the  sum  of  $64,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  sum  of 
$126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977,  shall  be  avaUable  for  improvement 
programs  assisted  under  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 634   (b). 

"(e)  (1)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  avaUable  for  studies  pursuant  to 
paragn^h  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  State  shaU  be  allocated  $25,000 
and  from  the  remainder  of  tbe  sums  so  ap- 
propriated, each  State  shall  be  allocated  an 
additional  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  aU 
States. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
avaUable  for  seminars  in  accordance  with 
paragn4>h  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  State  shall  be  allotted  $15,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
$30,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  and  $16,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1977  and  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  so  impropriated,  each  SUte  shall 
be  allocated  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of   all  States. 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  b«  i^)- 
proprlated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
available  for  Improvement  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  each  State  shall  be  al- 
lotted $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  $400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  $600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and 
from  the  remainder  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated, etkch  State  shall  be  allocated  an 
additional  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States. 

"(f)  The  Board  la  authorized  to  allocate 
tbe  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

"(K)  From  the  sums  allotted  pursuant  to 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section,  the 
Director  Is  authorized  to  pay  State  and  local 
courts  and  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  in  that  State  having 
applications  approved  under  this  subchap- 
ter. 

"1641.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  subchapter,  the  term — 
"(1)    'State's    highest    Judicial    authority- 
means  the  person  who  has  been  granted,  by 
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state  constitution  m-  Statute,  supreme 
supervisory  authority  overf  the  courts  of  the 
State  or.  In  the  absence  df  such  a  grant  or 
designation,  the  chief  Judbe  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State;  and        T 

"(2)  'State'  means  ea<p  of  the  Bcveral 
States  and  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 

"(3)  'Population'  means  the  more  recently 
published  State  population  figures  cited  In — 

"(a)  the  latest  Decennial  Census  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  $r 

"(b)  the  latest  Current  Population  Re- 
ports. Series  P-26,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

"642.  Annual  report 

"On  or  before  AprU  1  of  ^h  calendar  year, 
the  Board  shall  report  lii  writing  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  Its  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  tbe  provlstlons  of  this  chap- 
ter during  the  preceding  calendar  year." 


JUDICIAL  CEN- 
OF    STATE 


"CHAPTER  42— FEDERAL 

TER    AND    THE    DIVISION 

COURT  ASSISTANCE 

"Subchapter  I — Fedebai.  judicial  Centzr 
"Sec. 

"620.  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"621.  Board;    composition,  tenure  of  mem- 
bers, compensation. 
"622.  Meetings;  conduct  of  ^usmeas. 
"623.  Duties  of  the  Board. 
"624.  Powers  of  the  Board. 
"625.  Director  and  Staff. 
"626.  Compensation  of  the  t>lrector. 
"627.  Retirement;  employee  benefits 
"628.  Appropriations  and  accounting, 
"629.  Organizational  provisions. 
"Subchapter  11 — Division 


of  chapter  42  of 


Sec.  4.  (a)   The  analysij 
title  28.  United  States  Cofe,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 


OF  State  C«ubt 


Assistant 
"Sec. 

"631.  Division  of  State  Coui  t  Assistance. 

"632.  Board;   composition,  selection,  tenure 
of  members. 

"633.  Meetings;  conduct  of  )uslne8s;  conden- 
sation. 

"634.  Duties  of  the  Board. 

"635.  Powers  of  the  Board. 

"636.  Director  and  staff. 

"637.  Retirement;  employe^  benefits. 

"638.  Procedure  for  obtaining  grants. 

"639.    Control    prohibited  .and    approval    of 
chief  Judge. 

"640.  Appropriations  and  i 

"641.  Definitions. 

"642.  Annual  report.' 

(b)   The  table  of  chapt 

title  28,  United  States  Cc 

(1)  by  striking  out 
"42.  Federal  Judicial  Cer 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo^ 

"43.  Federal  Judicial  Cefater  and  Division 
of  State  Court  Assistance";  land 

(2)  by  striking  out  "eaif  after  the  matter 
"United  States  Conunlssloi  .er"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "661". 


locations. 


^rs  of  part  m  of 
de.  Is  amended — 

er" 


By  Mr.  SPARKl^  KN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brock  : 
S.  1630.  A  bUl  to  ameiid  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  pro  €ct  consumers 
against  inaccurate  an  1  unfair  billing 
practices,  and  for  othe :  ptuposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commitl>e  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affs  irs. 

CONSUMESS    CREDIT    1  ECISUkTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce on  behalf  of  tie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and  myself  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  [Amendments  of 
1973  to  protect  the  consi»ner  from  unfair 
billing  practices  and  to  further  update 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Ac^. 

The  Members  of  this 
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been  aware  of  the  need  t<  i  give  the  con- 
sumer adequate  protectl(^  In  the  area 
of  consumer  credit. 

Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  first  In- 
troduced the  Consumer  Cfredit  Labeling 
bill  (S.  2755)  on  January  7,  1960.  The 
measure  languished  for  attention  for 
several  years,  and  when  Senator  Douglas 
left  the  Senate,  the  Sensfeor  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  t)icked  up  the 
reins  and  introduced  a  tnith-ln-lendkig 
bill,  S.  5.  S.  5  was  later  con$idered  and  re- 
ported by  the  then  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee  under  my  chairmanship 
and  was  one  of  the  first  major  pieces  of 
consTimer  legislation  coming  from  our 
committee.  The  bill  had  my  full  support. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senite  on  July  11, 
1967,  and  was  later  signi^  into  law. 

Title  5  of  the  new  act  ptovided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance.  The 
purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  ex- 
plore and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
siuner  finance  industry  ae  well  as  con- 
sxuier  credit  transactions  In  general.  The 
law  establishing  the  Commission  pro- 
vided that  Commission  members  would 
come  from  the  Congress  and  the  public 
sector.  In  addition  to  myself  the  con- 
gressional members  of  tfte  Commission 
consisted  of  Senators  Proxhire  and 
Brock  and  Representatives  Sullivan, 
Gonzales,  and  WilliamJ^.  The  public 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  consisted  of  the  Honorable  Ira 
MiUstein  as  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Johnston,  professor  of  economics  of  Pur- 
due University,  and  the  Honorable  Doug- 
las M.  Head,  former  attoijney  general  of 
the  State  of  Mmnesota.     I 

After  3  years  of  study  the  Commission 
made  85  recommendatione  addressed  to 
Federal  and  State  legislatures  as  well  as 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  enforce 
consumer  credit  protectiott  laws.  Specific 
recommendations  were  made  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
increase  the  effectivenesa  of  disclosure 
suid  to  provide  the  consum^f  relief  from 
unfsdr  biUing  practices.  The  Commission 
urged  legislation  to  assur^  that: 

Each  consumer's  complaint  be 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  creditor. 

Within  a  reasonable  palod  of  time  a 
creditor  should  either  expl^n  to  the  con- 
sumer why  he  believes  thje  account  was 
accurately  shown  in  the!  billing  state- 
ment or  correct  the  accoiint. 

EKiring  the  interval  between  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  complainc  and  action  to 
resolve  the  problem,  the  consumer  should 
be  free  of  harassment  to  pAy  the  disputed 
amount. 

Penalties  on  creditors  for  failure  to 
comply  should  be  sufficiently  severe  to 
prompt  compliance. 

The  bill  Senator  Broci;  and  I  intro- 
duce today  Incorporates  the  Commis- 
sion's basic  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  into 
an  updated  version  of  S.  652,  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act,  which  pjassed  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  27,  1972,  bit  upon  which 
no  action  was  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  the  Members  of  thisj  body  may  re- 
call, in  the  last  session  oil  Congress,  the 
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and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  introduced  S.  652  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1971.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill  by  the  Financial  Institu- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee from  October  26  through  29,  1971. 
Subsequently,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  met  in  executive 
session  and  agreed  to  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  substitute  to  the  original  bill. 
After  a  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
Senate  passed  S.  652  on  April  27  by  the 
large  majority  of  51  to  15. 

Our  action  today  is  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation which  builds  upon  S.  652  by  in- 
corporating into  it  the  major  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  pertaining  to  truth  in 
lending. 

The  bill  will  protect  the  consumer  by: 

Requiring  creditors  to  acknowledge 
customers'  billing  disputes  within  30  days 
and  to  resolve  these  disputes  within  90 
days; 

Prohibittag  creditors  from  sending 
dunning  letters  or  taking  other  action 
to  collect  disputed  amounts  or  making 
adverse  credit  reports  during  this  period; 

Limit  creditors  right  to  report  disputed 
accounts  to  credit  reporting  agencies; 

Requiring  a  brief  identification  of 
each  transaction  on  a  monthly  billmg 
statement: 

Requirmg  the  mailing  of  billing  state- 
ments at  least  14  days  prior  to  the  date 
payment  is  due; 

Requiring  creditors  to  promptly  post 
customers'  payments; 

Protecting  merchants  from  require- 
ments that  they  maintam  deposits  with 
the  credit  card  issuers  or  provisions 
that  would  prohibit  discoimts  to  cash 
customers; 

Limiting  a  creditors  liability  for  puni- 
tive damages;  and 

Protecting  consumers  from  fraudulent 
credit  card  transactions. 

The  bill  contains  several  technical 
amendments  to  the  Truth  to  Lendmg 
Act  to  provide  for  better  methods  of 
disclosure.  This  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  simplify  credit  ad- 
verUstag  and  encourage  the  advertistag 
of  credit  terms.  These  amendments  relate 
to  the  advertising  of  credit  life  and  acci- 
dent insurance  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  credit  advertising.  We  feel  that  these 
amendments  would  make  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  more  effective. 

I  have  always  supported  legislation 
that  was  aimed  toward  protectmg  the 
consumer  in  financial  areas.  In  support- 
ing such  legislation,  however,  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  extremely  careful  to 
provide  legislation  that  in  fact  helps  the 
consumer  and  does  not  hurt  him  by 
diminishing  the  availability  of  credit, 
driving  the  cost  of  credit  up  or  cutting 
out  those  consumers  who  need  credit 
most.  This  is  a  very  delicate  balance  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
we  are  developing  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  beUeve  the  bill  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  within  the  framework  of  this 
balance  and  represents  an  important 
step  toward  protecting  consumers'  frus- 
trations of  inaccurate  and  unfair  bilimg 
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practices  as  well  as  from  credit  card 
fraud. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<»isent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Lending  Act 
Amendments  of  1973". 

•nTLE   I — ^FAIR   CREDIT   BILLING 
S  101.  Short  tiUe 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit 
Billing  Act". 
S  102.  Declaration  of  pvupose 

The  last  sentence  of  section  102  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  (16  VS.C.  1601)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following : 

"and  to  protect  the  consumer  against  In- 
accurate and  unfair  credit  billing  and  credit 
card  practices." 

}  103.  Definition  of  creditor 

Section  103(f)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  VS.C.  1603(f))  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:' "Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  sections 
127(a)(6),  127(a)(7),  127(a)(8),  127(b)(1), 
127(b) (2). 127(b) (3). 127(b) (11),  and  chap- 
ter  4  of  this  title,  the  term  'creditor'  means 
any  person  who  regvOarly  extends  credit  or 
arranges  for  the  extension  of  credit  In  con- 
nection with  loans,  sales  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, or  otherwise." 

!  104.  Identification  of  transaction 

Section  127(b)  (2)  of  the  Truth  m  Lending 
Act  (16  UJ3.C.  1637(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and  a  brief 
Identification  on  or  accompanying  the  state- 
ment of  each  extension  of  credit  in  a  form 
prescrllied  by  regulations  of  the  Bocud  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  obligor  to  identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  It  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  Instruments  previously 
furnished." 

i  106.  Disclosure  of  fair  credit  bming  rights 

(a)  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  U.S.C.  1637)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(8)  A  statement,  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Board,  of  the  protection 
provided  by  section  161  to  an  obligor  and 
the  creditor's  responslbUlties  under  section 
162.  Such  statement  shall  be  provided  to  the 
obligor  at  least  semiannually." 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  UJ3.C.  1637(c))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan 
having  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
$1  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  creditor's  first 
full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan  after  the 
effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  the  Items  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  applicable  and 
not  previously  disclosed,  shaU  be  disclosed 
in  a  notice  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  obligor 
not  later  than  the  time  of  maUing  the  pe- 
riodic bluing  statement  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)." 

{  106.  Dlsclosive  of  bUUng  contract 

Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  to  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1637  (b) )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(11)  The  address  to  be  used  by  the  credi- 


tor for  the  purpose  of  receiving  billing  In- 
quiries from  the  obligor." 
1 107.  Bming  practices 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  VS.C.  1601- 
1666)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"CHAPTEa  4 — CBEorr  BnxiNO 
"Sec. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 
"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports. 
"163.  Length  of  bUllng  period. 
"164.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments. 
"166.  Crediting  excess  payments. 
"166.  Use  of  cash  discounts. 
'•167.  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services. 
"168.  Prohibition  of  offsets. 
"169.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
"170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers. 
"{  161.  Correction  of  biUlng  errors 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  within  sixty  days  after 
having  transmitted  to  an  obligor  a  statement 
of  the  obligor's  account  in  connection  with 
an  extension  of  consumer  credit,  receives  at 
the  address  disclosed  under  section  127(b) 
(11)  a  written  notice  (other  than  notice  on  a 
payment  stub  or  other  payment  medium  sup- 
plied by  the  creditor  If  the  creditor  so  stipu- 
lates with  the  disclosure  required  under  sec- 
tion 127(b)  (11))  from  the  obllgw  In  which 
the  obligor — 

"(1)  sets  forth  or  otherwise  enables  the 
creditor  to  Identify  the  name  and  account 
number  (If  any)  of  the  obligor, 

"(2)  Indicates  the  obligor's  belief  that  the 
statements  contains  a  buiing  error  and  the 
amount  of   such   biUlng   errors,   and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  obli- 
gor's belief  (to  the  extent  applicable)  that 
the  statement  contains  a  biumg  error, 
the  creditor  shall,  unless  the  obligor  has, 
after  givmg  such  written  notice  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  lUnlts  herein 
specified,  agreed  that  the  statement  was 
correct — 

"(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment thereof  to  the  obUgor,  unless  the 
action  required  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  taken 
within  such  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  complete  biUlng 
cycles  of  the  creditor  (in  no  event  later  than 
ninety  days)  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
and  prior  to  taking  any  action  to  collect  the 
amount,  or  any  part  thereof.  Indicated  by  the 
ObUgor  imder  paragraph   (2)   either — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  In  the 
account  of  the  obligor.  Including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  accounts 
erroneously  bUled,  and  transmit  to  the  ob- 
ligor a  notification  of  such  corrections  and 
the  creditor's  explanation  of  any  change  In 
the  amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under 
paragraph  (2)  and.  If  any  such  change  Is 
made  and  the  obligor  so  requests,  copies  of 
documentary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  In- 
debtedness; or 

"(U)  send  a  written  explanation  or  clari- 
fication to  the  ObUgor,  after  having  con- 
ducted an  investigation,  setting  forth  to  the 
extent  appUcable  the  reasons  why  the  cred- 
itor beUeves  the  account  of  the  obligor  was 
correctly  shown  in  the  statement  and,  upon 
request  of  the  obligor,  provide  copies  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  obligor's  Indebt- 
edness. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  'bill- 
ing error"  consists  of  any  of  the  foHowlng: 
"  ( 1 )  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  which  was  not  made  to  tbe 
obligor  or,  if  made,  was  not  in  the  amount 
reflected  on  such  statement. 

"(2)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  for  which  the  obligor  i»- 
quests  additional  clarification  Including  doc- 
umentary evidence  thereof. 

"(3)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  or  his 
designee  or  net  deUvered  to  the  obligor  or  his 
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designee  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

"(4)  The  creditor's  failure  to  renect  prop- 
erly on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by  the 
obligor  or  a  credit  Issued  to  the  obligor. 

"(5)  A  computation  error  or  stmllar  error 
of  an  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  on 
a  statement. 

"(6)  Any  other  error  described  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

■•(c)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'ac- 
tion to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part  there- 
of. Indicated  by  an  obligor  under  paragraph 
(2)'  does  not  Include  the  sending  of  state- 
ments of  account  to  the  obligor  following 
written  notice  from  the  obligor  as  q>eclfled 
under  subsection  (a) ,  if — 

"(1)  the  obligor's  account  Is  not  restricted 
or  closed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  obligor 
to  pay  the  amount  Indicated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a) .  and 

"(2)  the  creditor  indicates  the  payment  of 
such  amount  la  not  required  pending  the 
creditor's  compliance  with  section  161. 
Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  col- 
lect any  amount  which  has  not  been  Indi- 
cated by  the  obligor  to  conuin  a  billing 
error. 

"(d)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
forfeits  any  right  to  collect  from  the  obligor 
the  amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  finance 
charges  thereon,  except  that  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  forfeited  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  960. 
"{  162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obligor  as  provided  in  section  161  (a),  a 
creditor  of  his  agent  may  not  directly  or 
Indirectly  threaten  to  report  to  any  person 
adversely  on  the  obligor's  credit  rating  or 
credit  standing  because  of  the  obligor's  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
obligor  under  section  161(a)  (2),  and  such 
amount  may  not  be  reported  as  delinquent 
to  any  third  party  until  the  creditor  has  met 
the  requirements  of  section  161  and  has 
allowed  the  obligor  the  same  number  of  days 
(not  less  than  ten)  thereafter  to  make  pay- 
ment as  Is  provided  under  the  credit  agree- 
ment with  the  obligor  for  the  payment  of 
undisputed  amounts. 

"(b)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  further  writ- 
ten notice  from  an  obligor  that  an  amount 
Is  still  in  dispute  within  the  time  allowed  for 
payment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  creditor  may  not  report  to  any  third 
party  that  the  account  of  the  obligor  la 
delinquent  solely  because  the  obligor  has 
failed  to  pay  an  amount  which  be  has  indi- 
cated under  section  101(a)(2),  unleas  the 
creditor  also  reports  that  the  account  Is  in 
dispute  and,  at  the  same  time,  notifies  the 
obligor  of  the  name  and  address  of  each  party 
to  whom  the  creditor  Is  reporting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  delinquency. 

"(c)  A  creditor  shall  rep>ort  any  subse- 
quent resolution  of  any  delinquencies  re- 
ported pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the 
parties  to  whom  such  delinquencies  were 
initially  reported. 

"i  163.  Length  of  bUUng  period 

"If  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan 
provides  a  time  period  within  which  an  obli- 
gor may  repay  any  portion  of  the  credit  ex- 
tended without  Incurring  an  additional  fi- 
nance charge,  such  additional  finance  charge 
may  not  be  imposed  with  respect  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  credit  extended  for  the  billing 
cycle  of  which  such  period  la  a  part  unless 
a  statement  which  Includes  the  amount  upon 
which  the  finance  charge  for  that  period  Is 
baaed  was  mailed  at  least  fourteen  days  prior 
to  the  date  specified  In  the  statement  by 
which  payment  must  be  made  In  order  to 
avoid  imposition  of  that  finance  charge. 
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"!  164.  Prompt  crediting  if  paym^its 

"Pajrments  received  froitt  an  obligor  tmder 
an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  by  the 
creditor  shall  be  posted  promptly  to  the  obli- 
gor's account  as  specified  in  regulations  of 
the  Board.  Such  regulations  shall  prevent  a 
finance  charge  from  being  imposed  on  any 
obligor  If  the  creditor  hasi  received  the  obli- 
gor's payment  prior  to  t  le  time  Indicated 
by  the  creditor  by  which  s  ich  payment  must 
be  received  to  avoid  the  1  mpoaitlon  of  a  fi- 
nance charge. 

"I  166.  Crediting  excess  payments 

"Whenever  an  obligor  tr  knsmlts  funds  to  a 
creditor  in  excess  of  the  total  balance  due 
on  an  open-end  consumer  i  :redlt  account,  the 
creditor  shall  promptly  (1)  upcwi  request  of 
the  obligor  ref  imd  the  aa  oimt  of  the  over- 
payment, or  (2)  credit  su  :h  amount  to  the 
obligor's  account. 

"{  166.  Use  of  cash  dlscou  its 

"(a)  With  req>ect  to  a  credit  card  which 
may  be  used  for  extension  i  of  credit  in  sales 
transactions  In  which  the  seller  is  a  person 
other  than  the  card  issu«  r,  the  card  issuer 
may  not,  by  contract  or  « therwise,  pr<Alblt 
any  such  seller  from  offei  Ing  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to  pay 
by  cash,  check,  or  similar  i  neans  rather  than 
use  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  « ny  sales  transac- 
tion, any  discount  not  in  e  Kcess  of  6  per  cen- 
tum offered  by  the  seller  :  or  the  purpose  of 
Inducing  payment  by  casl  i,  check,  or  other 
means  not  involving  the  u  se  of  a  credit  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  flnan  ;e  charge  as  deter- 
mined under  section  106,  1  r  such  discount  Is 
offered  to  all  prospectlvf  buyers  and  Its 
availability  is  disclosed  1o  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspU  uously  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  1  be  Board. 
"J  167.  Prohibition  of  tie- n  services 

"Notwithstanding  any  i  igreement  to  the 
contrary,  no  card  issuer  si  all  require  a  sell- 
er, as  a  condition  to  partlc  patlng  in  a  credit 
card  plan,  to  open  an  aco  )unt  with  or  pro- 
cure any  other  service  fro  n  the  card  Issuer 
or  its  subsidiary  or  agent, 
"i  168.  Prohibition  of  olfsel  s 

"(a)  A  credit  card  Issuer  may  not  take  any 
action  to  ofTset  a  cardholder's  Indebtedness 
arising  In  connection  with  b  consumer  credit 
transaction  under  the  relevant  credit  card 
plan  against  funds  of  the  c  ardholder  held  on 
deposit  with  the  card  Issuef  unless — 

"(1)  such  action  was  pfc^eviously  author- 
ized In  writing  by  the  cardl  older,  and 

"(2)  such  action  with  n  spect  to  any  dis- 
puted amount  will  be  rescinded  by  the  card 
issuer  upon  request  of  tha  cardholder  made 
within  ten  days  after  sucl  i  action  is  taken. 
In  the  case  of  any  credit  card  account  in 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  previous  written  authorization  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  ( 1 )  sha  1  not  be  required 
until  the  date  (after  sue  ti  effective  date) 
when  such  account  is  renev  ed,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  one  year  after  » ich  effective  date. 

"(b)  This  section  does  rot  alter  or  affect 
the  right  under  State  law  i  f  a  card  Issuer  to 
attach  or  otherwise  levy  iip>on  funds  of  a 
cardholder  held  on  depoa  t  with  the  card 
issuer  if  that  remedy  li  constitutionally 
available  to  creditors  gener  illy. 
"{  169.  Relation  to  SUte  lai  la 

"Thla  chapter  does  not  a  inul,  alter,  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  suiject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  froiji  complying  with 
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the  laws  of  any  State  witta 
billing  practices,  except  t< 


those   laws  are  inconsistei  t   with  any  pro- 
then  only  to  the 


vision  of  this  chapter,  and 

extent  of  the  inconslstcm  y.  No  State  law 

which  provides  greater  pr  )tection  for  con 

sumers  than  the  protectloi 

law  Shan  be  preempted  bi 


extent  of  the  greater  prote«  ;ion, 


respect  to  credit 
the  extent  that 


provided  by  this 
this  law  to  the 


"{  170  Rights  of  cndlt  card  c  ostomers 

"With  respect  to  any  sWes  transaction 
where  a  credit  card  has  beefi  used  to  obtain 
credit,  where  the  seller  la  a  pferson  other  than 
the  card  Issuer,  and  where  the  seUer  accepts 
or  allows  a  return  of  the  gooda  or  forgiveness 
of  a  debit  for  services  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  such  sale,  the  seller  shall,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  buyer,  promptly 
transmit  to  the  credit  card  Issuer  a  credit 
statement  with  respect  thereto  and  the  credit 
card  issuer  shall  credit  the  account  of  the 
obligor  for  the  amount  of  ttie  transaction. " 
i  106.  Conforming  amendroe^ts 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  {of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  Is  amended  by  iadding  immedi- 
ately under  item  3  the  follow  ng: 
"4.  Credit  BlUing 

(b)  Section  111(d)  of  suck , „ 

1610(d))  Is  amended  by  st  iking  out  "and 
130"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  t  lereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowlng:  "130,  164,  167,  and  168" 
S  109.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upo^ 
of  one  year  after  the  date  0  C 
TITLE  n — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 

IN  LENDING  i  CT 
:  201.  Definition  of  creditor; ;  nore-tban-four 
Installment  rule 

The  first  sentence  of  sectltn  103(f)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  X7.S.C.  1602(f)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "v  hlch  is  payable 
by  agreement  In  more  than  f  3ur  Installments 
or"  after  "credit". 
f  202.  Agricultural  credit  exi  imptlon 

Section  104  of  the  Truth 

(16  U.S.C.  1603)   (as  amende«i  _, , 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  ti  e  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)    Credit  transactions 

purposes  in  which  the  total 

financed  exceeds  $26.0(X>." 

I  203.  Points  or  discounts  ]  tresumed  to  be 

passed  on  and  Incl  ided  In  finance 

charge 

Section  106(a)  (1)  of  the  linith  in  Lending 
Act  (15  UjS.C.  1605  (a)(1))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  including  any  such  addi- 
tional charge  paid  by  the  seller" 


161". 
Act  (16  UJ3.C. 


the  expiration 
its  enactment. 


in  Lending  Act 
by  section  202) 


tor  agricultural 
amovmt  to  be 


t  204.  Repeal  of  exclusion  of 
pralsals    and    credl 
finance  charge 
Section  106(e)    of  the  Trjith  In  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1606  (e) )  Is  ai  lended  by  strik- 
ing out  Items  (6)  and  (6). 
f  205.  Enforcement  by  Farm 
Istratlon 

Section  108(a)  of  the  Trlith  In  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1607  (a))  Is  a  nended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(7)   the  Farm  Credit  Act 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association,      Federal      intermediate     credit 
bank,  or  production  credit 


charges  for  ap- 
reports    from 


Credit  Admln- 


of  1971,  by  the 
with  respect  to 


Eissoclatlon.' 

{  206.  Reports  on  annual  p  ercentage  rates 
applicable  to  major  types  of  closed 
and  consumer  credit 

Section  114  of  the  Truth  la  Lending  Act 
(15  U.8.C.  1613)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "Not"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsectloi  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  publish  quarterly 
reports  setting  forth  the  average,  and  the 
distribution  of,  annual  percentage  rates  ap- 
plicable to  at  least  each  01  the  following 
major  tjrpes  of  closed  end  c  onsumer  credK 
transactions  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report: 

"  ( 1 )  New  automobile  loans 

"(2)  MobUe  home  loans. 

"(8)   Personal  loans." 
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i  207.  Liability  of  assignees 

(a)  Chapter  1  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  VS.C.  1601-1613)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

{115.  Liability  of  assignees 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  title,  any  criminal  or  civil  action 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  original 
creditor  in  any  credit  transaction  may  be 
maintained  against  any  subsequent  assignee 
of  the  original  creditor  where  the  violation 
from  which  the  alleged  liability  arose  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  Instrument  as- 
signed unless  the  assignment  is  involuntary." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
item  as  follows: 

"115.  LlabUity  of  assignees." 

i  208.  Full  statement  of  closing  costs 

Section  121  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1631)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Por  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a), 
the  information  required  under  this  chapter 
shall  Include  a  full  statement  of  closing 
costs  to  be  incurred  by  the  consumer,  which 
shall  be  presented,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  time  when  any  downpay- 
ment  Is  made,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  Involving  real  property,  at  the 
time  the  creditor  makes  a  commitment  with 
respect  to  the  transaction." 
i  209.  Liens  arising  by  operation  of  State 
law 

Section  126  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  0.S.C.  1635)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  including  any 
such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,  is 
or  will  be";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "obligor"  the  second 
time  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following:  ",  Including  any 
such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,". 

i  210.  Time  limit  for  right  of  rescission 

Section  126  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  UJS.C.  1635)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  rescission  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  consvim- 
matlon  of  the  transaction  or  upon  the  sale  of 
the  property  by  the  obligor,  whichever  occurs 
earlier,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
disclosures  required  under  this  section  or  any 
other  material  disclosures  required  under  this 
chapter  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  cus- 
tomer." 
i  211.  Oood  faith  compliance 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  (f )  No  provision  of  this  section  imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  In  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  thereof 
by  the  Board,  or  in  conformity  with  any  in- 
terpretation issued  by  any  other  agency 
designated  in  section  108  unless  such  Inter- 
pretation has,  prior  to  the  time  such  act 
was  done  or  omitted,  been  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Board's  rules,  regulations,  or  Interpreta- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  has  occurred,  such  rule,  regxilatlon, 
or  interpretation  Is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason." 
» 212.  LlabUity  for  multiple  disclosures 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.8.C.  1640)  (as  amended  by  section  214) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 


"(g)  The  multiple  failure  to  disclose  to  any 
person  any  information  required  under  this 
chi4>ter  to  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  a 
single  account  under  an  open-end  consumer 
credit  plan,  other  single  consumer  credit  sale, 
consumer  loan,  or  other  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit,  shall  entitle  the  person  to  a 
single  recovery  under  this  section,  but  con- 
tinued failure  to  disclose  after  a  recovery  has 
been  granted  shall  give  rise  to  rights  to  ad- 
ditional recoveries." 

i  213.  Limitation  on  class  action  liability 

(a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1640(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  4  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  161)  with  respect  to  any  person  is 
liable  to  such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by 
such  person  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

"(2)  Fuch  additional  amount  as  the  court 
may  allow,  except  that  the  total  awarded 
shall  (A)  be  not  less  thn  $100  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  action,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a 
class  action,  not  more  than  (100,000;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  which  shall  be  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  attor- 
ney without  regard  to  the  amovmt  of  any 
recovery. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  award  In  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of 
compliance  was  Intentional." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640(b) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "this 
section"  the  first  place  it  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  chapter,". 

(c)  Section  130(c)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C. 
1640(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(d)  Section  130  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  creditor  Is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  against  any  amount  owing  to 
such  creditor  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  liability  to  such 
person  has  been  determined  by  Judgment 
of  a  coiirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  an 
action  to  which  such  person  was  a  party." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
206,  207,  and  208  shall  apply  in  determining 
the  liability  of  any  person  under  chapter  2 
or  4  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  unless 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
such  liability  has  been  determined  by  final 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion and  no  further  review  of  such  Judg- 
ment may  be  had  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 

I  214.  Credit  card  fraud 

Section  134  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1644)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

!  134.  Fraudulent  use  of  credit  card 
"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  In  a  transaction 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  uses 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  use  any  counter- 
felt,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained  credit  card  to  obtain 
money,  goods,  services,  or  anything  else  of 
value  which  within  any  one-year  period  has 
»  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more;  or 
"(b)    Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudu- 


lent Intent,  transports  or  attempts  or  con- 
spires to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter- 
feit, fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained;  or 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  unlavrful  or  fraudu- 
lent Intent,  uses  any  Instrumentality  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  to  sell  or  trans- 
port a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged, 
lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit 
card  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  fic- 
titious, altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraud- 
ulently obtained;  or 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  conceals, 
uses,  or  transports,  money,  goods,  services,  or 
anything  else  of  value  (except  tickets  for  in- 
terstate or  foreign  transportation)  which  (1) 
within  any  one-year  period  has  a  value  ag- 
gregating $1,000  or  more,  (2)  has  moved  in 
or  is  part  of,  or  which  constitutes  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  (3)  has  been  ob- 
tained with  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  card;  or 

"(e)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  conceals, 
uses,  sells,  or  transports  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  one  or  more  tickets  for  inter- 
state or  foreign  transpOTtation,  which  (1) 
within  any  one-year  period  have  a  value  ag- 
gregating $500  or  more,  and  (2)  have  been 
purchased  or  obtained  with  one  or  more 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  cards; 
or 

"(f)  Whoever  in  a  transaction  affecting  in> 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce  furnishes 
money,  property,  services,  or  anything  else  of 
value,  which  within  any  one-year  period  has 
a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  through 
the  use  of  any  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter- 
feit, fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 
i  215.  Grace  period  for  consumers 

Section  127  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(16  VS.C.  1637)    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  conditions  under  which  a  fi- 
nance charge  may  be  Imposed,  including 
the  time  period  (if  any)  vrtthin  which  any 
credit  extended  may  be  repaid  without  in- 
curring a  finance  charge,  except  that  the 
creditor  may.  at  his  election  and  without 
disclosure.  Impose  no  such  finance  charge  if 
payment  Is  received  after  the  termination  of 
such  time  period.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(10)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  date  by  which  or  the  period  (if 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges,  except 
that  the  creditor  may,  at  his  election  and 
without  disclosure,  impose  no  such  addi- 
tional finance  charge  if  payment  Is  re- 
ceived after  such  date  or  the  termination 
of  such  period." 

§  216.  Credit  life  Insurance  and  accident  and 
health  Insurance 
(a)  (1)  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1631-1644)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"S  135.  Disclosure  of  cost  of  credit  Instirance 
"Any  premium  for  life  or  accident  and 
health  insurance  charged  by  a  creditor  in 
connection  with  any  extension  of  credit  shall 
be  stated  both  as  a  dollar  amount  and  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate  and  shall  be  dis- 
closed at  the  same  time  and  In  the  sanoe 
manner  as  the  finance  charge  is  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  this  chapter  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  thereunder." 
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(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"135.  Disclosure  of  cost  of  credit  insurance." 
(b)  (1)  Section  143  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1662)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(  142.  Advertising  of  downpayments.  Install- 
ments, and  credit  Insurance 

"No  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or  as- 
sist directly  or  Indirectly  any  extension  of 
consumer  credit  may  state — 

"(1)  that  a  specific  periodic  consumer 
credit  amount  or  Installment  amount  can  be 
arranged,  unless  the  creditor  usually  and 
customarily  arranges  credit  payments  or  in- 
stallments for  that  period  and  In  that 
amount. 

"(2)  that  a  specified  downpayment  Is  re- 
quired In  connection  with  any  extension  of 
consumer  credit,  unless  the  creditor  usually 
and  customarily  arranges  downpayments  In 
that  amount. 

"(3)  that  credit  life  or  accident  and  health 
Insurance  is  available,  unless  the  advertise- 
ment states  the  premium  for  such  Insurance 
as  an  annual  percentage  rate." 

(2)  Item  142  in  the  Uble  of  sections  of 
chapter  3  of  such  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"142.  Advertising  of  downpayments.  Install- 
ments, and  credit  Insurance." 
{  212.  Advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans 
Section  143  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1663)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  143.  Advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  any  advertise- 
ment to  aid,  promote,  or  assist  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  extension  of  credit  luider  an 
open  end  credit  plan. 

"(b)  If  any  advertisement  to  which  this 
section  applies  states  a  rate  of  finance  charge, 
the  advertisement  shall  state  that  rate  as  an 
anntial  percentage  rate. 

"(c)  If  any  advertisement  to  which  this 
section  applies  sets  forth  any  specific  terms 
of  the  plan  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  then  the  advertisement  shall 
state  all  of  the  following  items: 

"(1)  The  minimum  periodic  payment  re- 
quired and  the  method  of  determining  any 
larger  required  periodic  payment. 

"(2)  The  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  may  be 
Imposed. 

"(3)  The  periodic  rate. 

"(4)  The  annual  percentage  rate." 

(  218.  Advertising  of  credit  other  than  open 
end  plans 

(a)  Section  144(c)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  VB.C.  1664(c))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  An  advertisement  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  may  not  state  a  rate  of  finance 
charge  other  than  an  annual  percentage 
rate,  as  determined  under  section  107  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  thereunder." 

(b)  Section  144(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1664(d))   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  Item  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  Items  (3)  and  (4)  as 
Items  (2)  and  (3),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  Item  (3)  (as  redesignated)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  the  dollar  amount  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  In  the  case  of  a  small  transac- 
tion when  the  annual  percentage  rate  is 
not  required  to  be  disclosed". 

I  219.  Advertising:      more-than-four-lnstall- 
ment  rule 

(a)  Chapter  3  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(16  Ufl.C.  1661-1665)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"I  146.  More-than-four-lnstallment   rule 

"Any  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or  as- 
sist directly  or  indirectly  the  extension  of 
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In  more  than  four 
a  finance  charge 


consiumer  credit  repayable 
Installments  shall,  trnlesi    ■>  uuaui;e  umrgi 
Is  stated  in  advertisement,  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously state.  In  accorc^nce  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Board : 

"  "THE  COST  OP  CRElllT  IS  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  PRICE  QUOTED  TC>R  THE  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES.'  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sectloi  is  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at    " 
new  item  as  follows : 


the  end  thereof  a 


"146.  More-than-four-lnsl^llment 
!  228.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  u 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  Mr.  Curtis) 
for  himself,  » r.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  dJjminick,  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 

S.  1631.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  private  rei  Irement  system 
by  establishing  minlmu  m  standards  for 
participation  in  and  fori  vesting  of  bene- 
fits imder  pension  and  lirofit-sharing  re- 
tirement plans,  by  alloivlng  deductions 
to  individuals  for  their  contributions  to 
retirement  plans,  by  inci  easing  contribu- 
tion limitations  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals and  shareholder- 
electing  small  business 
imposing  an  excise  tak  on  prohibited 
transactions,  and  for  otl  er  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committei  i  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  Is  away  from  i  Washington  on 
ofBcial  business  and  I  { am  introducing 
for  him,  at  his  request,  iind  for  Senators 
Bennett,  Dominick.  Fai«nin,  and  myself, 
the  administration's  proposed  Individual 
Retirement  Benefits  Acf  of  1973. 


rule." 
on  the  date  of  Its 


employees  of 
corporations,  by 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( 
S.  1632.  A  bill  to  exte 
programs  for  compreh 
areawide  health  pla 
prehensive  public  h„ 
health  services  develop, 
peal  a  requirement  tha 


request) : 

for  3  years  the 

>ive  State  and 
and  for  com- 
|th  service  and 
lent,  and  to  re- 

at  least  15  per 


centum  of  a  State's  formula  allotment 
for  public  health  services  be  available 
only  for  mental  health  services.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

FOR    HEALTH 

I  am  In- 

of  the  adminis- 

with  some  mod- 

314(b),   314 

Public  Health 


PASTNEBS  IIP 


SXTENSION    or 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prefeldent 
troducing  at  the  request 
tration  a  bUl  to  extend, 
Ificatlons  sections 
(d).  and  314(e)   of  thi 
Service  Act  for  3  years. 


314(i) 


SI4<A>     AND 

Secretary  Weinberger 
transmittal  states: 


Although  we  propose  to 
tion  under  which  we  fot 
State  and  areawide  healtl 
so  with  awareness  that  _ 
health  planning  system  is 
nesses  that  Interfere  with 


f  osi  er 


tie 


He  further  says: 


4(B) 

in  his  letter  of 


ixtend  the  legisla- 
comprebenslve 
planning,  we  do 
comprehensive 
beset  with  wea  le- 
ts effectiveness. 


Moreover,  Federal  imple  nentatlon  of  pro- 
gram requirements  has  noi  been  effective  to 
assure  an  open  public  plinning  process  or 
consumer  participation  in  that  process.  The 
degree  to  which  some  CHJ  ■  agencies  are  ac- 
countable to  the  local  pu  >lic  has  therefore 
been  compromised. 

The  Secretary's  stated  concern  that 
the  comprehensive  heal  h  planning  sys- 
tem is  afSicted  with  some  weaknesses  that 
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fks  to  assess 
ig  process  can 
<n  the  health 

the  potential 
national  basis 


interfere  with  its  effectiv  mess  Is  shared 
by  the  Congress.  It  was  a  motivating  fac- 
tor In  limiting  CHP  extension  imder  the 
recent  Senate  passed  omnibus  extension 
of  expiring  PHS  programs  (S.  1136)  to 
1  year.  I  am  concerned  thit  by  proposing 
a  3-year  CHP  renewal,  the  administra- 
tion suggests  tiiat  instead  of  Congress 
working  its  will  in  improving  and  ration- 
alizing CHP  the  Congifess  rely  upon 
HEW's  ability  to,  and  I  qufate: 

Allow  us  to  Improve  aiid  redirect  CHP 
through  greatly  Improved  management. 

I  believe  it  would  be  mire  appropriate 
for  the  administration  to  fend  up  a  legis 
lative  proposal   which 
ways  in  which  the  pla 
impact  most  favorabl> 
care  system  and  determi 

applicability  to  CHP  on   , 

of  the  activities  now  undtr  way  in  vari 
ous  States  with  regard  to  facility  cer- 
tificate-of-need  and  ratej-setting  proce- 
dures. I  believe  that  Congtess  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to] work  together 
to  attain  that  desirable  goal.  Let  us  work 
together  in  overcoming  CBP  weaknesses, 
building  upon  CHP  strengths,  and  thus 
improve  State  and  regional  capacity  to 
conduct  efifective  health  pmimlng 

314(C) 

I  am  also  concerned  thiit  the  bill  does 
not  seek  an  extension  of  ihe  program  of 
project  grants,  contained]  in  section  314 
(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for 
training,  studies,  and  denftonsti-ations  in 
the  health  planning  field.  The  Secretary 
charges: 

Our  experience  with  thess  grants  Is  that 
they  have  not  contributed  r  laterlally  to  the 
overaU  competence  of  the  lealth  planning 
process. 

He  also  alleges  person  i  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  training  i  n  health  plan- 
ning can  be  tissisted  throi  igh  alternative 
sources,  suggesting  that  there  is  available 
the  student  assistance  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  Wh^n  the  allega- 
tions are  proven  and  the  J  evidence  is  in 
regarding  alternative  financial  resources, 
will  be  a  better  time  for  decision  on  the 
merits  of  repealing  sectioi  314(c). 

314(D) 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  bill,  while 
extending  the  314(d)  program  of  grants 
for  comprehensive  public  iealth  services, 
repeals  the  provision  thai  earmarks  15 
percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for  State 
mental  health  agencies  for  the  provision 
of  mental  health  services. il  do  not  know 
of  data  which  would  convince  me  that 
some  States  may  not  seek  to  escape  their 
responsibilities  to  their  nientally  ill  cit- 
izens. Unfortunately,  this  | 
the  case. 


is  all  too  often 


314 (E> 


h>w 


My  deepest  concern, 
administration's  view  in 
extension  of  the  authority 
ect  grants  for  health 
ment,  section  314(e)  of  the 
Service    Act.   The 
poses  to  consolidate  suppok-t 
er  health  service  prografis 
authority,  rather  than 
(congressional  health  progiSam 
tions.  Examples  are  migrant 
tlvities,  population 
planning  programs,  and 


resear ;h 


ever,  is  the 
lupport  of  the 
to  make  proj- 
develop- 
Public  Health 
pro- 
for  the  ©th- 
under this 
linuing  other 
authoriza- 
health  ac- 
and  family 
based  paint 


sei  vices 


administration 


leid 
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poisoning  research  and  control  efforts. 
In  essence,  a  determination  to  utilize 
section  314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  funding  programs  the  Execu- 
tive chooses  to  support.  I  am  (concerned 
that  the  Executive  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize what  Ccmgress  has  made  crystal 
clear  in  regard  to  such  proposed  action. 
Only  last  year,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law,  Public  Law 
92-449.  The  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 314(e)  is  enunciated  in  Senate  re- 
port 92-285,  where  In  discussing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  it  cites  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mace  in  its  report  on  the  Communicable 
Disease  Control  Amendments  of  1970: 

In  each  of  Itc  budget  presentations  each 
year  since  the  enactment  of  section  314(e), 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  earmarked  specific  amounts  of 
the  314(e)  fund  request  for  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  year.  In  other  wotxls, 
the  categorical  grant  approach  has  contin- 
ued since  the  enactntent  of  Public  Law  98- 
749.  except  that  instaad  of  the  Congress  set- 
ting the  categories.  th«  categories  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 

I  believe  we  must  restore  some  control 
to  Congress  of  the  categories  of  health 
programs  for  which  project  grant  funds 
are  to  be  made  available. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  In  respect  to  this  matter  in 
its  report  on  the  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  stated: 

The  Committee  notes  with  concern  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  at  the  programs 
funded  under  section  314(e)  continue  to  be 
too  narrowly  focused  rather  than  f(Kused 
upon  the  broader  area  of  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  aind  a  copy  of  t^e  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

March  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wathingtcn,  D.c. 

DsAS  Ma.  Pmebidewt:  We  enclose  for  the 
eonstteratlon  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill 
•To  extend  for  three  years  the  programs  for 
comprehensive  State  and  areawide  health 
planning,  and  for  comprehensive  public 
health  service  and  health  services  develop- 
ment, and  to  repeal  a  requirement  that  at 
least  15  per  centum  of  a  State's  formula 
allotment  for  public  health  services  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  mental  health  services." 

The  effect  of  the  WU  is  described  In  Ita 
title.  Although  we  propose  to  extend  the 
leglslaticm  under  which  we  foster  compre- 
hensive State  and  areavrtde  health  planning, 
we  do  so  with  awareness  that  the  compre- 
hensive health  planning  system  Is  beset  with 
weaknesses  that  Interfere  with  Its  effective- 
ness. One  slgnlfl(»nt  problem  with  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  for  example.  Is  that 
the  leglslaticm  and  the  accompanying  rhet- 
oric have  artlctilated  very  ambitious  mis- 
sions which,  by  and  large,  the  CHP  system 
has  been  unable  to  carry  out.  Moreover, 
Federal  implementation  of  program  reqxUre- 
ments  has  not  been  effective  to  assure  an 
open  public  planning  process  or  consumer 
participation  in  that  process.  The  degree  to 
which  some  CHP  agencies  are  accountable 
to  the  local  public  has  therefore  been  coia- 
promised. 

De^lte  the  widespread  disenchantment 
with  the  CHP  system  that  these  problems, 
among  others,  have  engendered,  the  evidence 


Is  persuasive  that  unconstrained  health  re- 
source de^nelopment,  particularly  of  inpa- 
tient facilities,  contributes  significantly  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  and  unnecessary  In- 
creases m  health  care  costs.  The  lack  of  ef- 
fective competltl(m,  the  dependence  of  pa- 
tients cwi  the  Judgment  of  their  physicians 
regarding  their  health  care  needs  (and  the 
consequent  capability  erf  supply  to  generate 
Its  own  demand),  the  predominance  of  c^ost 
reimbursement  as  a  means  of  paj^ng  for  In- 
stitutional health  care  services,  and  pressures 
for  institutional  aggrandizement  In  a  non- 
competitive economy,  combine  to  offset  nor- 
mal competitive  constraints  on  building  siur- 
plus  capjwlty.  Thus,  unless  or  until  reason- 
ably effective  c<Hnpetltlon  is  established, 
there  Is  a  need  to  maintain  some  effective 
centred  over  constructlcm  or  expansion  of 
health  care  institutions. 

On  balance,  we  conclude  that,  given  the 
broad  authority  In  current  law,  new  legisla- 
tion Is  not  needed  to  overcome  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  system.  We  propose. 
Instead,  to  extend  current  law  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  allow  us  to  improve  and  re- 
direct CHP  through  greatly  Improved  man- 
agement. A  plan  for  this  management  ap- 
proach is  currently  under  review  within  the 
Department.  This  plan  for  Improved  man- 
agement of  the  program  will  be  based  on  a 
serious  evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  CHP  agencies  and  will 
seek  to  assess  ways  In  which  the  planning 
process  can  Impact  most  favorably  on  the 
health  care  system.  We  expect  to  study  care- 
fuUy  the  potential  applicability  to  CHP  on 
a  national  basis  of  the  activities  now  under 
way  in  various  States  with  regard  to  facility 
certlflcate-of-need  and  rate-setting  proces- 
dures. 

This  extension  does  not  Imply  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  support  health 
planning  agencies  Indefinitely.  In  the  final 
analysis,  If  comprehensive  health  planning 
does  not  succ«ed  In  demonstrating  its  value 
to  State  and  local  government  officials  we  do 
not  beUeve  It  should  be  perpetuated  in- 
definitely as  a  Federal  responsibUity.  The 
seriousness  of  the  problems  in  the  health 
care  system,  however,  are  such  that  we  be- 
Ueve that  efforts  to  Improve  State  and  re- 
gional capacity  to  conduct  effective  health 
planning  merit  Federal  support  at  this  time. 

In  proposing  to  extend  the  program  of 
grants  fcv  comprehensive  public  health  serv- 
ices (section  314(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act)  we  ask  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision that  earmarks  15  percent  of  a  State's 
allotment  for  State  mental  health  agencies 
for  the  provision  of  mental  health  services. 
This  limitation  on  the  latitude  of  a  State  to 
apply  its  formula  grant  to  meet  what  the 
State,  not  the  Federal  Government,  perceives 
to  be  the  State's  priority  health  needs  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  original  and  continu- 
ing objectives  of  Partnership  for  Health. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  authority 
contained  in  section  314(e)  of  the  PuMlc 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  project  grants  for 
health  services  development.  This  Is  a  broad, 
flexible  authority,  well  suited  to  continue 
and  Improve  the  support  of  migrant  health 
and  population  research  and  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  programs  now  assisted  under 
the  narrow  categorical  authorities  contained, 
respectively,  in  section  310  and  title  X  of  the 
Act.  We  have  therefore  not  proposed  exten- 
sion of  these  latter  categorical  authorities. 

We  are  not  seeking  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram of  proJe(rt  grants,  contained  In  section 
314(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Servlc*  Act,  for 
training,  studies,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
health  planning  field.  Our  experience  with 
these  grants  Is  that  they  have  not  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  overaU  competence  of 
the  health  planning  process.  Persons  who 
wish  to  pursue  graduate  training  In  health 
planning  can  be  assisted  through  alternative 
sources,  e.g.,  the  student  assistance  programs 


of  the  Office  of  Education,  which  are  avail- 
able generally  to  aU  deserving  students  lit 
higher  education. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  our  pro- 
posal its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspak  W.  Weinbxbgik. 

Secretary. 

S.  1032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  314(a)  (1),  314(b)  (1)  (A).  314(d)  (1). 
and  314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
are  each  antended  by  inserting  ".  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years"  after  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  314(b)  (1) 
(A)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  ending  June  30,  1973"  aiKl  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  ending  June  30,  1976". 

Sec  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1973,  sectlcn  314(d)(7)  of  such  Act  to 
repealed. 


By  Ml'.  JAVTTS  (by  request) : 
S.  1633.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
program  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  health  facilities  and 
services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PuUic  Welfare. 

BILL  TO  extend  SECTION  304  OF  PCBUC  BEALTH 
SEBVICE    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  a  bill  to  extend  indefi- 
nitely the  authority  of  section  304  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  authorize 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  activities  to 
be  carried  out  each  fiscal  year  under 
that  authority. 

Although  the  programs  carried  out 
under  secticm  304  are  basic  to  the 
achievemoit  of  the  Department's  healtli 
services  goals  and  objectives.  I  am  not 
ccmvlnced  at  this  time  that  the  Congress 
should  establish  this  authority  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  At  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment (Public  Law  90-174) ,  it  was  broad- 
ly drawn  and  when  extended  (Public 
Law  91-515),  additional  authority  was 
provided  by  Congress  to  dereliv  health 
care  systems  and  report  on  the  cost  and 
adequacy  of  various  poiding  nattoiuU 
health  insurance  legislative  proposals.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  without  such 
a  specific  legislative  mission,  provided  by 
Congress,  that  the  Department  did  not 
on  its  o\»'n  initiative  respond  to  the  criti- 
cal problnn  of  national  health  insurance. 

Whether  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  tnoimted  an 
effective  attack  <»i  the  many  problems 
facing  the  organization,  delivery,  and  fi- 
nancing of  health  services  in  the  Nation, 
puisuant  to  the  legislative  mandate  of 
section  304,  must  be  carefully  analyzed 
by  Congress  before  its  authority  is  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  We  must  carefully 
examine  any  broadly  drawn  legislation, 
particularly  that  which  would  turn  over 
indefinitely  to  the  Executive  the  ability 
to  exercise — without  congressional  in- 
put— the  determination  of  national 
health  policy  and  priorities. 

A  major  element  of  tlie  administra- 
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tion's  health  policy  Is  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  health  services  research  and 
development  program.  Under  section  304, 
the  National  Center  has  taken  the  lead 
in  supporting  research  and  development 
which  have  the  potential  to  result  in 
widespread  benefits  in  future  health 
services. 

Among  these  efforts  are  Experimental 
Medical  Care  Review  Organizations, 
which  have  been  testing  the  feasibility  of 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization concepts  recently  authorized 
by  Public  Law  92-603;  the  Cooperative 
Pederal/State/Local  Health  Statistics 
System,  which  will  provide  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  for  plan- 
ning, managing,  financing  health  serv- 
ices; experiments  with  new  types  of 
manpower  and  technology;  and  develop- 
ment of  innovative  organized  programs 
for  ambulatory  care,  the  chronically  ill, 
and  the  elderly  which  will  incretise  the 
effectiveness  of  care  without  unreason- 
able increases  in  costs. 

While  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Envelopment  ad- 
ministers section  304,  the  extensive  bene- 
fits of  this  authority  are  made  available 
to  many  other  Federal  health  programs 
through  close  collaboration  among  the 
Center  and  the  other  programs.  In  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  National  Center  is 
maintaining  joint  activities  with  17  other 
programs,  including  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Veterans"  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Under  section  304,  both  highly  targeted 
R.  Ii  D.  projects — such  as  Experimental 
Medical  Care  Review  Organizations  and 
the  Cooperative  Federal /State/Local 
Health  Statistics  System — and  long- 
range  basic  research,  such  as  the  study 
of  criteria  for  the  measurement  of  the 
health  status  of  Individuals  and  popula- 
tions, are  supported.  This  is  possible,  be- 
cause section  304  is  not  limited  as  to  dis- 
ease categories,  special  population  groups 
or  Isolated  elements  of  the  health  services 
system.  Furthermore,  section  304  author- 
izes the  use  of  both  grants  and  contracts 
to  support  projects,  the  only  limitation 
being  that  grants  cannot  be  awarded  to 
profit-making  organizations.  This  flexi- 
bility permits  R.  Ii  D.  to  be  specifically 
directed  to  high  priority  problems  by 
contracts,  while  leaving  the  grant  to  be 
used  to  support  longer  range  and  more 
generic  research  to  be  supported  in  imi- 
versities  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
by  grants. 

I  commend  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  At  the  same  time,  I 
urge  careful  congressional  ansdysls  to 
insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be  suicomplished,  if  the 
authority  is  extended  indefinitely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mahch  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBA*  Ma.  Pbebident:   We  encloee  for  the 


? 


consideration  of  the  CoDJgress  a  draft  bill 
"To  make  permanent  tbf  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstratloni  relating  to  health 
faculties  and  services." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  explained  In 
Ita  title,  la  to  make  p€rm4nent  the  program 
now  carried  on  under  section  304  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  T>e  program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development,  which  Is 
part  of  the  Health  Sertlces  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  TUe  Center's  princi- 
pal activities  are  the  support  of  research  and 
development  projects  to  fstabllsh  and  test 
Innovations  in  health  services  systems,  the 
support  of  research  to  ekplore  and  define 
emerging  health  services  ixroblems,  and  the 
conduct  of  analyses  and  ihe  publication  of 
Information  Intended  tp  contribute  to 
knowledge  relating  to  he41th  faciUties  and 
services.  Extension  of  t^e  existing  broad 
authority  of  section  304  14  needed  to  enable 
the  Department  to  continue  these  activities. 

We  therefore  urge  that ,  the  draft  bUl  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  action. 

The    Office   of    Managei  lent 
advises  that  enactment  of 
Islatlon  would  be  in  accorq  ^ 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W. 


April  18,  1973 


and  Budget 
this  proposed  leg- 
wlth  the  program 


Veinbesces, 

Secretary. 


S.  1633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  i  enate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseTribled,  That  section 
304(c)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  i>ut  "and"  before 
"$94,000,000",  and  by  ins^lng  ",  and  auch 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  ifor  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year"  after  "Juae  30,  1973". 


the  Drug  Abuse 
ct  of  1972  to 
of  appropria- 
special  project 
|d  for  other  pur- 
Commlttee  on 

^ident,  I  am  in- 
the  adminlstra- 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1634.  A  bill  to  amen 
Office  and  Treatment 
modify  the  authorizati 
tions  for  the  program 
grants  and  contracts, 
poses.   Referred  to   th 
Labor  and  Public  Welf ; 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pn. 

troducing  on  behalf  of 

tion  a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  410  of  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  to  modify  the  author- 
izations for  appropriatl^  for  the  pro- 
gram of  special  project  crants  and  con- 
tracts and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Offlcf  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972  currently  aitthorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  and  $160  mll- 
Uon,  respectively,  for  ea  ;h  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  for  special  pi  oject  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  410  of  the  act. 
This  bill  would  amend  hose  authoriza- 
tions to  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
President's  budget — witi  which  I  dis- 
agree— that  the  Comnunity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  not  be  extoided. 
However,  the  adminstr^tion  has  indi- 
cated it  intends  to  contkiue  to  meet  the 
commitments  it  has  aire  Eidy  made  imder 
the  authorities  contaired  in  the  act. 
Thus,  if  Congress  detefmines  that  the 
Community  Mental  HejUth  Centers  Act 
is  not  to  be  extended — and  I  am  hopeful 
it  will  not  reach  that  conclusion — the 
bill  I  have  Introduced  is  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  administration. 

There  would  appear  tf  be  the  legisla- 


tive authority  for  the  a|dmlnistration'8 
position,  to  wit:  That  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  contains  au- 
thorizations for  the  appropriation  of  the 
sums  necessary  to  meet  the  Gtovem- 
ment's  commitments  to  make  continua- 
tion grants  imder  sectlom  200,  242,  251 
and  271  tor  the  initial  cofet  of  personnel 
In  community  mental  heilth  centers,  to 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tlOTi  of  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
for  the  provision  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  chUdren.  The  President's  budget 
requests  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  meet  these  commltmants. 

It  is  the  administratloji  position  that 
there  are  no  authorizaticbs  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  tot  continuation 
grants  and  contracts  unier  the  special 
drug  abuse  programs  contained  In  part 
D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  I  would  note  that  section  261 
(b)  authorizes  such  sui^  as  may  be 
necessary  for  "projects  uhder  part  C  ot 
D."  This  bill  proposes  to  iW  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  «0  of  the  Efrug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  to  meet 
commitments  under  thes^  programs  and 
assure  that  there  is  ade^te  authority 
for  the  appropriation  of  tfte  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  this  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  assistance  to  the  other  activi- 
ties suiHx>rted  under  section  410.  How- 
ever. I  am  concerned  that  the  Special 
Action  Office  was  established  to  serve  as 
a  coordinating  body  In  the  Executive— 
with  its  grants  and  contract  authority 
provided  by  Ccmgress  for  limited  special 
purposes — not  for  involvement  in  grants' 
day-to-day  administratlwi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Spnto  T.  Agnbw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PBEsroENr:  Encl<^d  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  biU  "To 
amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Offlca  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1872  to  modify  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  program  of  special 
project  grants  and  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes."  I 

The  Drug  Abuse  Office  ani  Treatment  Act 
of  1972  currenUy  autbcx-lzej  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100  mUllon  and  $J60  million,  re- 
spectively, for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  for  special  project  grants  and  contracts 
under  section  410  of  the  Act.  The  draft  blU 
would  amend  those  authorfeations  to  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.     T 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  not  be  ex  «nded,  but  that 
the  Federal  government  continue  to  meet 
the  commitments  It  has  aire  uly  made  under 
the  authorities  contained  Ui  It. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  contains  authorizations  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the 
government's  commitments  1o  make  contin- 
uation grants  under  sections  20,  242,  261, 
and  271  for  the  Initial  cost  of  personnel  In 
commimlty  mental  health  c«  nters  and  facu- 
lties for  the  treatment  an<  i  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  t  nd  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  serv:  ces  to  chUdien. 
The  President's  budget  reqv  eets  the  appro- 
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prlatlons  necessary  to  meet  these  commit- 
ments. 

There  are  no  similar  authorizations  for  the 
appropriation  of  fvmds  for  continuation 
grants  and  contracts  under  the  special  drug 
abuse  programs  contained  in  Part  D  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  We 
propose  to  use  the  authority  contained  In 
section  410  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  to  meet  commitments  under 
these  programs.  The  enclosed  bill  would  as- 
sure that  there  is  adequate  authority  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary  to  do 
this  while  at  the  same  time  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  other  activities  supported  under 
section  410;  We  urge  its  speedy  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget   that  enactment  of   this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberoeb. 

Secretary. 

8.  1634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  410  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$160,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "such  Exuns  as  may  be  necessary"  in  lieu 
thereof. 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  HAR-rKE) : 
S.  1635.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  reemployment  rights  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BBXMPLOTMKNT  BIGHTS  FOB  VETKBANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  extend  the  same  reemployment 
rights  to  veterans  as  do  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  under  law. 
"niis  provision  relating  to  State  and  local 
governments,  however.  Is  not  binding  by 
law  and  as  a  consequence  many  return- 
tag  veterans  are  finding  that  their  jobs 
to  State  and  local  government  no  longer 
exist.  Furthermore,  because  these  stated 
reemployment  rights  are  not  mandatory 
upon  States  and  local  governments,  these 
veterans  lose  all  benefits  which  would 
have  accrued  to  them  had  they  not 
entered  military  service.  This  year  it  Is 
expected  that  an  estimated  604,000  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  will  be  separated  from 
military  service.  More  than  half  of  these 
young  men  were  employed  prior  to  their 
entering  service.  Under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  those  who 
hdd  jobs  with  the  Federal  Government 
or  private  industry  are  assured  that  their 
job  rights  are  protected.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  those  veterans  who  previously 
held  Jobs  as  schoolteachers,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  other  State,  county,  and  city 
employment. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  a  number  of 
States  have  enacted  legislation  providing 
reemployment  rights  to  veterans;  but 
the  coverage,  the  rights  provided,  and  the 
availability  of  enforcement  machinery 


under  these  laws  vary  considerably.  This 
situation  operates  to  the  distinct  dis- 
advantage of  veterans  who  leave  State 
and  local  government  employment,  in 
that  State  assistance  may  be  unavailable. 
Moreover,  they  are  speciflcaliy  denied 
protection  under  Federal  law. 

In  addition,  some  State  and  local  ju- 
risdictions have  demonstrated  a  reluc- 
tance, and  even  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
hire such  veterans.  Or  if  they  do,  they 
seem  unwilling  to  grant  them  seniority 
or  other  benefits  which  would  have  ac- 
crued to  them  had  they  not  served  their 
country  in  the  military. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
corrective  legislation  In  this  area.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  should 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  State  and 
local  government  employers  that  Con- 
gress feels  all  veterans  should  receive 
equitable  treatment  in  the  matter  of  re- 
employment rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  provides  in  part: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  title  for  training 
and  service,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  those 
in  authority  over  him,  satisfaxjtorily  com- 
pletes his  period  of  training  and  service  under 
secticm  4(b)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  upon  the  CfMnpletion  of  such 
period  of  training  and  servloe,  which  ahaU  In- 
clude a  record  of  any  special  proSclency  or 
merit  attained.  In  addition,  each  such  person 
who  is  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  under 
this  title  for  training  and  service  shall  be 
given  a  physical  examination  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  such  training  and  service,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  period  ot  training  and 
service  under  this  title,  each  such  person 
shall  be  given  another  physical  examination 
and,  upon  his  written  request,  shall  be  given 
a  statement  of  physical  condition  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned:  Provided,  That  such  state- 
ment shall  not  contam  any  reference  to 
mental  or  other  conditions  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  concerned  would 
prove  Injurious  to  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  the  person  to  whom  It  pertains. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who, 
in  order  to  perform  such  training  and  service, 
has  left  or  leaves  a  position  (other  than  a 
temporary  position)  in  the  employ  ot  any 
employer  and  who  (1)  receives  such  certifi- 
cate, and  (2)  makes  appllcatloa  for  reen^jloy- 
ment  within  90  days  after  he  Is  relieved  from 
such  training  and  service  or  from  hospitaliza- 
tion continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  1  year — 

(A)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government,  Its  Terri- 
tories, Of  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  per- 
son shall — 

(I)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  poslticm  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay:  or 

(II)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  positions  by  reason  of  dlsabUlty  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
IJerform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  he 
is  qualified  to  perform  as  wlU  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case; 

(B)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  private  employer,  meh  person  shall — 

(i)  if  stUl  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  Interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 


(11)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  successor 
In  interest,  be  restored  by  such  employer  or 
hta  successor  in  interest  to  such  other  posi- 
tion the  duties  of  which  be  is  qualified  to 
perform  as  wlU  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion thereof  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances in  his  case; 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  It  impossible  or  unna- 
sonable  to  do  so; 

(C)  If  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
any  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  thereof,  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  person  should — 

(i)  If  stUl  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restore<'.  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  senlc«lty,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

(II)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  he 
Is  qualified  to  perform  as  wiU  provide  htm 
like  seniority,  statns,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  ccxisistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to  a 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  on  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence  during  his  period  of  train- 
ing and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be 
so  restored  without  loss  of  seniority,  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  Insurance  or 
other  benefits  offered  by  the  employer  pur- 
suant to  established  rules  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave  of 
absence  in  effect  with  the  employer  at  the 
time  such  person  was  Inducted  into  such 
forces,  and  shaU  not  be  discharged  frocn  such 
position  without  cause  within  1  year  after 
such  restoration. 

(2)  It  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  the  aense 
of  the  C<xigre8S  that  any  pers<»i  who  la  re- 
stored to  a  positkMi  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)  should  be  so  restored  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  him  such  status  In  bla 
employment  as  he  woiUd  have  enjoyed  if 
he  had  continued  in  such  employment  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  of  his  entermg  the 
Armed  Forces  imtU  the  time  of  his  restora- 
tion to  such  employment." 

Under  my  bill.  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions will  be  added  to  the  mandatory 
coverage  provisions  governing  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  provisions  now  covering  these 
State  and  local  employees  will  be  deleted. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  State, 
Nebraska,  which  provides  free  legal 
counsel  to  the  veteran.  In  all  others,  the 
veteran  must  sue  to  gain  his  reemploy- 
ment rights.  He  must  retain  private 
counsel  at  his  own  expense,  with  no  as- 
surance that  the  old  job  he  seeks  will 
be  returned  to  him. 

To  me,  the  Federal  Government  is  In 
error  if  it  feels  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
reemployment  rights  of  veterans  in  Fed- 
eral and  private  employment,  and  fails 
to  extend  the  same  rights  to  other  veter- 
ans who  left  State,  city  and  county  jobs 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  emphasize  that  Congress  believed  it 
necessary  to  cover  private  businesses  im- 
der this  law.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
justified  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments be  covered. 
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Additionally.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  Introduce  will  clarify  questions 
regarding  the  status  of  veterans  who 
were  employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
prior  to  their  service.  During  the  recent 
postal  hearings  I  questioned  Postmaster 
General  Klassen  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tivities  of  the  Postal  Service  in  reemploy- 
ing veterans.  General  Klassen  did  not 
respond  to  my  inquiry,  but  indicated  he 
would  provide  a  report  in  writing.  I  sub- 
sequently sent  a  telegram  on  this  subject 
to  General  Klassen,  tmd  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  message  and  General 
Klassen's  reply  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoiu),  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  9,  1973. 
Po6tmMt«r  General  Elkkb  T.  Klasskn, 

Deas  Oenzkai.  Klassen:  R«:  my  question 
to  you  Thursday  morning  regarding  Postal 
Servlsfi^  reemployment  rights  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans.  You  Indicated  a  desire  to 
defer  the  question  to  your  legal  staff.  It  is 
my  hope  you  wUl  expedite  your  response  on 
this  vital  matter.  I  strongly  urge  the  Postal 
Service  accept  the  same  rehiring  policies  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  that  you  wUl  be 
In  a  position  to  publicly  announce  that  re- 
turning veterans  will  be  aSorded  reemploy- 
ment privileges. 

Jennings   Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Posticastee   Oeneeal, 
Waahington.  D.C,  March  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Randolph:  This  will  respond 
to  your  March  9  telegram  with  respect  to 
questions  you  asked  at  the  March  8  hearing 
concerning  reemployment  rights  In  the 
Postal  Service  for  returning  veterans. 

Our  General  Counsel  has  given  me  a  memo- 
randum on  this  subject  and  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  for  your  Information.  This  material 
wUl  be  submitted  with  our  additions  for  the 
Bearing  Record. 
Sincerely, 

E.  T.  Klassen. 

VS.  Postal  Sebvice. 
Waahington,  D.C.  March  9.  1973. 

Subject:  Veterans' reemployment  rights. 
Mr.  Klassen, 
Poatmaater  General. 

This  replies  to  your  request  for  a  memo- 
randum responsive  to  Senator  Randolph's 
telegram  of  March  0,  1973,  asking  about  re- 
employment rights  for  returning  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  telegram  states:  "I  strongly 
urge  the  Postal  Service  accept  the  same  re- 
hiring policies  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  publicly 
announce  that  returning  veterans  wUl  be 
afforded  reemployment  privileges."  It  has 
been  our  view  and  policy  since  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  went  into  effect  In  1971  that 
as  a  matter  of  law  postal  employees  continue 
to  enjoy  fuU  reemployment  rights  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  60 
use.  App.  459. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  legislation  any 
Individual  having  a  mUltary  obligation  who 
enters  the  armed  forces  and  satisfactorily 
completes  the  required  training  and  service 
Is  entitled  to  a  number  of  reemployment 
rights,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  right,  if 
he  makes  application  for  reemployment 
within  90  days  after  being  relieved  from  such 
training  and  service,  to  be  reemployed  in  a 
"position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay" 
or,  If  be  has  become  disabled  from  perform- 


ing his  former  Job,  the  neatest  approximation 
of  such  a  position.  The  Selective  Service  leg- 
islation makes  all  employtra  In  the  country 
responsible  for  conferrlag  reemployment 
rights  on  their  employees;  In  our  view  the 
Postal  Service  Is  no  different  from  any  other 
employer  In  this  respect. 

Since  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  went 
into  effect,  It  has  been  ouj  view  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  obligations 
of  the  law  now  rests  solely  upon  the  Postal 
Service,  and  Is  no  longer  tHe  responsibility  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  cobcurred  with  that 
view.  This  change  in  institutional  arrange- 
ments, as  a  practical  matter,  should  make 
no  difference  to  affected  Ipostal  employees, 
since  their  personal  reemployment  rights 
under  the  law  remain  essentially  unchanged, 
and  it  Is,  of  course,  the  piicy  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  give  effect  to  t^ose  rights  whole- 
heartedly. These  rights  afe  enjoyed  by  all 
postal  employees  regardlesi  of  whether  their 
required  service  was  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 

A.  Cox, 
ral  Counael. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  I  President,  Gen- 
eral Klassen's  General  Counsel  states 
that  since  reorganization  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  sole  responsibility  for  reemploy- 
ment rights  within  his  organization  and 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no 
responsibility.  There  is  a  question  of  the 
basis  of  this  decision  by  Ithe  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  my  legislation  will  Insure  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  maintains 
and  meets  its  responsib  Ulty  for  the  re- 
employment rights  of  ve  terans  who  were 
employed  by  the  Postal 
the  Commission  is  resi  onsible  for  this 
area  in  agencies  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKM  ^  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD) 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  amdnd  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committfee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  AfiFajrs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself,  Senators  Tower, 
Stevenson  and  PACKwobo,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972  to  mak(  the  Coimcll  on 
Intemati(»ial  Economic  Policy  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the 
President. 

On  January  19,  1971  ttie  President  es- 
tablished the  Councia  by  Executive 
memorandum.  The  Confess  legislatively 
authorized  the  Coimcll llast  August  but 
only  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  the  Council  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  tie  President.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  creation  of  the 
Council,  and  I  might  ncte  that  we  call 
it  a  Council  but  basicaily  It  is  a  high- 
level  Office  of  International  Economic 
Policy,  there  was  no  mechanism  within 
the  Executive  Office  toj  coordinate  the 
numerous  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  a  hand  in  <he  formation  of 
international  economic  policy.  The  Coun- 
cil was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  us  with  a  coor  linated  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  our  international  eco- 
nomic problems. 

At  this  time  it  is  more 
sary  that  the  President 


ihan  ever  neces- 
be  supported  by 


effective  advice  and  assistance  in  the 


formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
Nation's  international  economic  policy. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  international 
economic  relationships  play  an  essential 
role  in  the  vital  political  relationships 
which  the  United  Statesi  is  developing 
with  other  nations.  Economic  confronta- 
tions, tensions,  and  disputes  over  eco- 
nomic relations  makes  it  difficult  to  make 
political  progress. 

I  would  also  note  thit  the  United 
States  is  currently  involv«»d  in  mMietary 
negotiations  and  looks  to  the  beginning 
of  trade  negotiatiwis  in  the  fall.  The  ob- 
jective of  these  negotiations  is  the  con- 
structive reform  of  the  world  monetary 
and  trading  systems.  , 

These  factors  strongly  ii^press  upon  us 
the  need  to  continue  the  jorganizational 
apparatus  which  has  workled  so  well  over 
the  past  2  years. 

Last  year  when  we  authorized  the 
Council  we  stipulated  that  it  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  annual  report.  This 
report  was  forwarded  to  ui  in  March  and 
is  a  document  that  aims  toward  placing 
the  international  economic  situation  In 
perspective.  It  reflects  the  Changes  of  the 
past  25  years,  describes  tjie  policies  al- 
ready enunciated  as  well  ^s  the  general 
direction  of  our  policies  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  dated  April  17,  1973, 
requesting  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
be  inserted  at  this  point  iii  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  jln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J^RIL  17,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  akn  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
a  draft  bill  "To  amend  tMe  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.'| 

At  this  time  when  the  united  States  Is 
seeking  constructive  reform  of  the  world 
monetary  and  trading  systims.  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  tie  President  be 
supported  by  effective  advice  and  assistance 
In  formulating  and  carrying  fcut  our  Nation's 
international  economic  pollay. 

To  provide  a  clear  top-levftl  focus  for  the 
full  range  of  International  Economic  Issues, 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
was  created  by  Presidential  ictlon  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1971,  and  was  given  temporary  statu- 
tory existence  by  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act.  approved  August  29,  1972.  As  a 
result  of  the  experience  with  the  Council  over 
these  several  months  and  ln(  anticipation  of 
the  challenges  ahead  of  the  i  changing  world 
economy,  the  Administratioti  proposes  that 
the  Council  and  its  associated  staff  be  made 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  that  It  bte  better  related 
to  other  organizations  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  We  should  fix  pow  the  flexible 
overall  organizational  arrangements  that  will 
serve  throughout  the  period,  ahead. 

The  draft  bill  transmitted  herewith  would 
repeal  section  209  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  that  provides  for  expiration 
of  the  Act  on  June  30,  1973,  and  vrould  amend 
section  210  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  beyond  that  date,  thus 
providing  a  permanent  statutory  basis  for 
the  Council. 

The  bill  would  also  amenf  section  205  of 
the  Act  to  free  the  President  from  statutory 
membership  and  chairmanship  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  would  authorize  him  to  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  Inembers  of  the 
Coimcll  enumerated  In  the  Act. 
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When  these  amendments  are  enacted,  the 
President  Intends  to  designate  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  la  also  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Economic  Affairs,  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  That  action 
will  be  consonant  with  the  Secretary's  role 
as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on  Economic 
Policy,  which  has  the  assigned  duty,  among 
others,  to  relate  International  economic 
policy  with  overall  economic  policy. 

Once  the  Coimcll  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Is  given  a  firm  statutory  basis, 
the  President  Intends  also  to  take  the  neces- 
sary administrative  actions  to  bring  the 
functions  and  staff  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  Into  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  CouncU.  The  Special 
Representative,  who  performs  the  Important 
duty  of  serving  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  trade  negotiations  and 
plays  an  important  role  in  policy  formation, 
wUl  thereafter  receive  his  instructions  from 
the  President  through  the  Council  and  Its 
Executive  Director.  The  current  functions  of 
the  Special  Representative,  as  set  forth  in 
sections  241  and  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  will  remain  unchanged.  Accord- 
ingly, trade  negotiations  will  proceed  In  the 
fullest  organizational  harmony  with  other, 
related  aspects  or  International  economic 
policy. 

The  plans  of  the  President  to  strengthen 
the  overaU  organization  of  his  Executive 
Office  for  international  economic  affairs  and 
to  reduce  further  the  number  of  operation- 
ally Independent  units  in  his  Office  depend 
upon  the  timely  enactment  of  the  blU  trans- 
mitted herewith.  I  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  permit  these  reforms 
to  begin  at  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1974 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  Ash,  Director. 
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ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1637.  A  blU  to  discourage  the  use 
of  painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of 
animals  and  birds.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

HUMANE  trapping 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  blU  to  discourage  the  use 
of  Inhumane  devices  in  the  trapping  of 
animals  and  birds. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  use  of  steel  jaw 
leghold  traps  in  the  control  of  wildlife 
and  taking  of  furbearers.  This  device, 
the  most  widely  used  trap  in  the  United 
States,  was  developed  in  the  late  1820's 
The  leghold  trap  is  designed  to  capture 
and  hold  an  animal  until  the  trapper 
arrives  to  kiU  It.  Most  frequently,  the 
animal  is  dispatched  with  a  club  or  other 
blunt  instrument. 

Two  factors  make  pain  an  Inherent 
part  of  the  leghold  trap's  use.  First,  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  must  close  quickly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  animal  from  re- 
moving his  foot  and  escaping.  Second, 
the  traps  must  have  sufficient  resistance 
to  prying  to  guarantee  that  the  animal 
will  not  spread  the  Jaws  and  free  Itself. 

In  time,  the  leg  of  an  animal  caught 
m  a  steel  Jaw  trap  may  become  niunb 
from  loss  of  blood  circulation.  When  first 
captured,  liowever,  the  animal  is  sub- 
ject to  Intense  agony,  and  even  after 
the  blood  circulation  has  been  slowed, 
there  will  be  intermittent  periods  of  pain 
and  numbness  as  long  as  the  trap  re- 
mains locked  around  the  animal's  leg. 

Aa  painful  as  the  leghold  trap  Is  in  its 
clamping  and  holding  action,  its  greatest 


cruelty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trapped 
animal  is  held  fast  for  hours,  perhaps 
even  several  days,  before  being  killed  or 
released. 

The  animal's  initial  reaction  to  trap- 
ping often  will  be  repeated  attempts  to 
bite  or  pull  the  affected  Umbs  free,  re- 
sulting in  torn  ligaments  and  flesh, 
broken  teeth,  and  other  injuries.  In  many 
instances,  animals  will  chew  off  their 
tegs  in  order  to  escape.  Known  as  "wring- 
Off  s"  the  wounded  escapees  are  easy  prey 
for  other  animals.  Those  that  avoid  pred- 
ators face  a  slow  death  from  gangrene, 
shock,  loss  of  blood,  and  Infection. 

The  suffering  of  trapped  animals  is  not 
confined  to  furbearers:  the  steel  Jaw 
trap  does  not  discriminate.  Dogs,  cats, 
birds,  deer,  domestic  stock,  and  even  en- 
dangered species  are  being  caught  and 
killed  in  these  devices.  Even  the  Cana- 
dian Government  admits  that  the  num- 
ber of  unwanted  birds  and  animals  "acci- 
dentally" caught  in  leghold  traps  is  twice 
the  catch  of  target  animals.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Humane  Trapping,  the  ratio  of  unwanted 
animals  to  desired  furbearers  found  in 
traps  is  3  to  1,  based  upon  a  sample  sur- 
vey. 

There  are  many  tragic  situations  in- 
volving imwanted  wildlife  and  traps. 
Ducks,  for  example,  often  use  ponds  con- 
structed by  beavers  as  feeding  grounds; 
reports  have  been  made  of  ducks  caught 
in  beaver  sets  both  above  and  below 
water  level,  resulting  in  crushed  or  shat- 
tered legs  or  broken  necks. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  significant  fact 
is  that  trapping  is  primarily  conducted 
by  amateurs  who  are  interested  in  recre- 
ation or  a  source  of  supplemental  in- 
come. According  to  Argus  Archives,  a 
reputable  publication  on  humane  issues, 
the  single  greatest  portion  of  trappers 
in  the  United  States  consists  of  high 
school  studoits.  Only  1  percent  of  all 
trappers  can  be  classified  as  experienced 
professionals.  Thus,  for  the  most  part, 
trapping  is  a  hobby,  for  weekend  sports- 
men whose  traps  are  left  unattended 
during  much  of  the  week,  and  for  chil- 
dren who  are  unlikely  to  check  their 
lines  during  the  inclement  weather  which 
usually  accompanies  trapping  seasons. 
These  facts  make  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation more  clear;  it  is  to  discourage  in- 
humane trapping,  not  to  abolish  trap- 
ping entirely. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  market  for  wild 
animal  pelts  does  exist,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
ban  leg-hold  traps  unless  inexpensive, 
effective  alternative  traps  are  available. 
There  are  a  variety  of  traps  already 
commercially  available  which  are  capa- 
ble of  painlessly  capturing  or  instanta- 
neously killing  animals.  For  instance,  the 
Conibear  series  are  competitive  with  leg- 
hold  and  other  traps,  but  their  purpose 
and  design  are  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  leg  hold;  the  Conibear  is  de- 
signed to  kill  an  animal  instantly,  by 
breaking  its  neck  or  back.  Ftor  those 
trappers  who  have  already  invested  in 
a  number  of  steel  jaw  traps,  strips  of 
weatherstripplng  can  be  wrapped  around 
the  jaws  of  an  offset  trap.  My  own  staff 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  an  Oneida 
Victor  No.  3  trap,  thus  transformed,  will 


not  harm  or  even  pain  the  fingers  of  a 
person  accidentally  caught;  nor  can  the 
fingei-s  be  set  free  without  aid  from  a 
third  party.  The  cost  to  the  trapper  of 
this  minor  adjustment  is  less  than  40 
cents  per  trap. 

The  feasibility  of  banning  leg-hold 
traps  is  already  well  established.  The 
States  of  Florida  and  Hawaii  have  re- 
cently taken  such  action,  and  in  New 
Jersey  and  Alabama  the  use  of  leg-hold 
traps  is  so  restricted  as  to  require  an 
almost  total  dependence  on  instant  kill 
and  humane  capture  devices.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  five  bills  which  would  ban 
the  use  of  inhumane  trap>s  have  been 
introduced  in  State  legislatures,  specifi- 
cally: Washington,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Oregon,  and,  according  to  reports.  West 
Virginia  and  Connecticut.  In  at  least 
four  other  States,  bills  are  being  drafted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
avaUable  State  laws  and  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

WhUe  there  has  been  little  time  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  such  laws  in  the 
United  States,  other  countries  provide 
us  with  ample  evidence  that  wildlife 
management  programs  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly retarded  by  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Eleven  countries  now  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  leg-hold  traps,  includ- 
ing England,  West  Germany,  Chile,  and 
Denmark. 

More  humane  trapping  methods  can 
and  must  be  adopted.  For  too  long  Gov- 
ernment and  wildlife  management  agen- 
cies have  ignored  and  evaded  the  ques- 
tion of  humane  trapping  because  of  eco- 
nomic considerations.  We  must  begin  to 
promote  the  development  and  use  of 
painless,  selective  methods  of  wildUfe 
control  and  leave  behind  the  antiquated 
outmoded  weapons  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  establish  an  advisory 
commission  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  act.  Such 
regulations  shsdl  prescribe  acceptable 
methods  of  trapping  and  shall  designate 
the  specific  traps  meeting  the  standard 
of  humane  traps  as  those  traps  designed 
to  capture  painlessly  or  kill  instantly. 

In  addition  to  establishing  national 
trapping  standards,  the  bill  has  six  other 
major  purposes:  First,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  inhumane  traps  on  Federal  lands; 
second,  to  prohibit  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  inhumane  traps;  third,  to  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  commerce  of  prod- 
ucts taken  from  animals  which  were 
captured  with  inhumane  traps;  fourth, 
to  require  the  inspection  of  traps  at  least 
once  every  24  hours;  fifth,  to  assist  indi- 
vidual States  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act;  and  sixth,  to  encourage 
the  submission  by  individuals  of  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  apprehension  of 
any  individual  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  wipe  out  the  trap- 
ping industry  or  to  inhibit  imnecessarily 
predator  control  programs.  The  bill  Itself 
states  in  its  finding  that  "it  is  the  policy 
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of  Congress  to  prevent — this — ^unneces- 
sary suffering  through  discouraging  the 
use  of  such  traps  and  devices,  but  in  a 
manner  which  shall  not  prejudice  the 
right  of  private  landowners  to  protect 
private  property  or  domestic  animals 
against  damage  and  depredation."  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  this  year  contains 
a  number  of  modifications  which  were 
not  contained  In  a  similar  bill  which  I 
introduced  In  the  92d  Congress.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  the 
bill  so  as  to  present  the  most  reasonable 
vehicle  possible  for  ensuring  nationally 
consistent  and  high  standards  of  hu- 
maneness and  care  in  our  trapping  poli- 
cies. I  ask  imanimoTis  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  as  well  as  available  State 
laws  and  bills  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rzcoso,  as  follows: 
S.  1637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rejireaentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that  vast  numbers  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals  and  birds.  Includ- 
ing family  pets  and  valuable  hunting  dogs, 
are  needlessly  maimed  and  exposed  to  pro- 
longed and  painful  suffering  through  the  use 
of  steel  leghold  traps,  and  other  painful,  sub- 
lethal devices  used  to  trap  or  otherwise  cap- 
ture animals  and  birds.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  prevent  this  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing through  discouraging  the  use  of  such 
traps  and  devices,  but  In  a  manner  which 
BhaU  not  prejudice  the  right  of  private  land- 
owners to  protect  private  property,  or  do- 
mestic animals  on  private  property,  against 
damage  and  depredation. 

3xc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "trap'  means  any  trap,  snare,  net,  or 
other  device  designed  to  trap  or  capture  any 
animal  or  bird: 

(2)  "approved  trap"  means  any  trap  which 
Is  designed  to  trap  or  capture  any  animal  or 
bird  In  a  manner  by  which  the  animal  or 
bird  is  either  captured  peinleeely  or  killed  In- 
stantly, and  which  meets  the  standards  and 
criteria  contained  in  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  Act: 

(3)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  other 
entity;   and 

(4)  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerx:*"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  un- 
der section  10  or  Utie  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Aa  soon  as  practicable  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  such  date,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  In  consultation 
with  the  affected  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States,  issue,  and 
revise  from  time  to  time,  regulations  relating 
to  the  trapping  and  capturing  of  animals  and 
birds  on  any  and  all  Federal  lands,  but 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  such  trapping  or  capturing  ot 
animals  or  birds  thereon.  Such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  acceptable  means  and  meth- 
ods for  trapping  and  capturing  animals  and 
birds  on  the  Federal  lands  in  a  humane  man- 
ner. Such  regulations  shall  contain  standards 
and  criteria  setting  forth  the  type  of  trap 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  trap 
which  either  captures  painlessly  or  kills  in- 
stantly any  animal  or  bird  caught  therein, 
and  which,  to  the  extent  practicable  mini- 
mizes the  possibility  of  trapping  animals 
and  birds  not  intended  for  capture.  Regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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The  Secretary  is  authorize  I  to  conduct  such 
tests  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  violating  any  such  reg- 
ulation shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $fiOO 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  I 

(b)  (1)  An  advisory  eoilmisslon  of  seven 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Envlron»iental  Quality,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  coaeult  with,  and  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  to.  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  itraps  designed  or 
Intended  for  use  In  trapdlng  or  capturing 
animals  or  birds,  Includli  ig  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  The  commia  5ion  shall  further 
supervise  any  and  all  test)  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  wiis  section. 

(2)  Members  of  such  coiiunlssion  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  as  8«ch  for  their  serv- 
ice as  members  ot  the  conimlsElon  but  may 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  actually  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performao^  of  their  duties 
under  this  Act.  T 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  sellsJ  ships,  transports, 
or  carries,  or  causes  to  be  scJd,  shipped,  trans- 
ported, or  carried,  in  intarstate  or  foreign 
comnaerce,  any  trap  design4d  or  intended  for 
iise  in  ti:^plng  or  capturing  animals  or  birds, 
or  both;  Which  Is  not  an  aq>roved  trap,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  such 
trap  shall  be  forfeited  to  tfce  United  States. 

(b)  Interstate  or  foreign)  shipment  of  any 
hide,  skin,  or  feathers  takeji  from  an  animal 
or  bird  which  has  been  captured  on  any  lands 
with  a  t»ap  other  than  an  uproved  trap,  or 
any  product  made  from  svch  hide,  skin  or 
feathers,  shall  be  prohlbltid.  The  Secretary 
of  Interior  shall  publish  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  subsection.  Any  person 
violating  the  regulations  or  this  subsection 
shall  be  fined  not  more  tlan  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  a  le  year,  or  both; 
and  such  hides,  skins,  fea  hers  or  products 
thereof  shaU  be  forfelte(  to  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Whoever,  upon  anj  of  the  Federal 
lands,  places  or  causes  to  b  s  placed  any  trap 
other  than  an  approved  tra  p  for  the  purpose 
of  trapping  or  otherwls<  capturing  any 
animal  or  bird,  or  who,  ha  jing  so  placed  or 
caused  to  be  so  placed  an  a]  proved  trap,  falls 
to  Inspect  and  empty  suc^  trap  or  falls  to 
cause  such  trap  to  be  Inspected  or  emptied, 
at  least  once  every  twenty-JTour  hour  period, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  tl|an  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  oke  year,  or  both; 
and  such  trap  shall  be  forfe  ted  to  the  UiUted 
States. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  violation  « f  subsection  (d) 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  tov<  Ivlng  the  placing 
or  causing  to  be  placed  o  any  trap  other 
than  an  approved  trap  upoi  any  of  the  Fted- 
eral  lands,  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  persoa  so  convicted  of 
such  vlolaUon,  immedlatelyjuke  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  suipend,  revoke,  or 
otherwise  terminate  any  letse,  license,  con- 
tract permit,  or  other  agrertnent  Involved  in 
or  connected  with  such  violation,  between 
such  person  and  the  Unit4d  States. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  no  acUon  iniroiving  the  trap- 
ping or  capturing  of  anlmafc  and  birds  shaU 
be  carried  out  on  any  Pedi  iral  lands  imless 
such  action  Is  (1)  otherwise  authorized  by  or 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  lav  ,  (2)  carried  out 
in  accwdance  with  a  pro|  ;ram  or  activity 
conducted  or  supervised  by  Federal  or  State 
personnel,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving or  controlling,  p«clatory  or  other 
wUd  animals  or  birds,  (3)  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  approved  trap,  and  (4)  in  com- 
pliance with  regulations  p-omulgated  pva- 
suant  to  section  3  of  thta  Jict. 

(b)  Any  person  violating  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  ioth. 
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Sec  7.  On  and  after  effecl  Ive  date  of  this 
section,  no  Federal  agency  ihau  (1)  engage 
In  any  program  or  activity  ihlcb  aids,  sub- 
sidizes, or  encourages  the  trapping  or  cap- 
turing of  wild  animals  or  birds  for  recrea- 
tional or  commercial  purposes,  or  (2)  assist 
financially  or  otherwise,  anj[  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  In  Connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  oJ  that  State  or 
subdivision  Involving  the  trabplng  or  captur- 
ing of  wild  animals  or  blrdsTfor  recreational 
or  commercial  purposes. 

Sec  8.  Notwithstanding  tie  provisions  of 
section  7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  any  affected  s£te  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  piu-auant  to  which 
the  Secretary  shall  be  authtrlaed  to  assist 
such  State  or  subdivision  flntnclally  or  oth- 
erwise to  enable  It  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  Sudb  financial  as. 
sistance  may  be  provided  InTsuch  amounts. 
In  such  manner,  and  subjedt  to  such  con- 
ditions   as    the    Secretary    may    prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  land  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4,  sections  5  and  6,  and  fegulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  en^itment  of  this 
Act.  T 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  c)  of  section  4 
shaU  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  month  period  fol  lowing  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  This  section,  the  first  section,  and  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  and  11  i  Hall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
tTnlted  States  is  authorized  to  pay  any  in- 
dividual an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  Information  and  eervio 
such  Individual  concerning 
this  Act.  Any  officer  or  er, 
United  States  or  of  any  Stal 
ernment  who  furnishes 
renders  service  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  shaU  not  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  section. 

Sbc.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  im- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  |be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 

State  of  Titousa 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana :  ] 

Section  1.  IC  1071.  14-2-4-i  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  T 

Sec.  2.  (o)  Any  person  whoAior  commercial 
profit,  places  or  causes  to  I 
any  land  or  toaters  any  sna 
other  device  which  causes  t,.. 
capturing  of  any  animal  or  bid  In  any  manl 
ner  by  which  the  animal  or  b>-d  Is  not  either 
captured  painlessly  ot  kllle<i  Instantly,  or 
who,  having  placed  any  such  device  designed 
to  trap  an  animal  or  bird,  ialls  to  Inspect 
and  empty  It  at  least  once  ev£y  twenty-four 
(24)  hoiu^  shall  be  fined  notlmore  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($600)  or  ttnprisoned  not 
more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  upon  any  land  or 
vraters  places  or  causes  to  bejplaced  any  leg 
hold  trap  or  similar  device,  lor  any  person 
who  ships  or  sells.  Including  l»ut  not  limited 
to,  aay  leg  bold  trap  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  (ki,000)  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  6)  months,  or 
both. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  person 
to  remove  any  animal  or  bird 
not  his  own  property  without 
the  owner. 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Legislatxu-e  of  the 
State  of  Washington; 

New  Section.  Section  1.  There  Is  added  to 
chapter  146,  Laws  of  1901  and  to  chapter 
16.52  BCW  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  No  person  may,  upon  any  land  or 
water  within  the  jurisdictional  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  place  or  cause 
to  be  placed  any  trap,  snare,  net  or  other 
device  designed  to  trap  or  capture  any  ani- 
mal In  a  manner  by  which  that  animal  is  not 
painlessly  captured  or  instantaneously  kUled. 

(2)  No  person  may  manufacture,  sell,  or 
transport  In  conunerce  any  trap,  snare,  net 
or  other  device  designed  to  trap  or  capture 
any  animal  in  a  maimer  by  which  that  ani- 
mal is  not  painlessly  captured  or  Instan- 
taneously killed. 

(3)  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
may  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  any  trap, 
net,  snare  or  other  device  designed  to  trap 
or  capture  any  animal. 

(4)  Any  person  having  placed  a  trap,  snare, 
net  or  other  device  permitted  by  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section  shall  be  required  to  In- 
spect and  empty  such  devices  once  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

(6)  The  director  of  the  Washington  state 
game  commission  shall  conduct  such  tests 
and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  deemed  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this 
section. 

(6)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  a  gross  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  A  conviction  under 
this  section  shall  result  In  confiscation  of 
all  equipment,  animals,  and  pelts  used  m 
or  obtained  during  a  violation  of  this  section. 

State  of  Wisconsin 

analysis  by  the  legislative  beference 

BX7BEAU 

This  bill  narrows  to  live  traps  and  killer 
traps  the  devices  which  may  be  used  to  take 
fur-bearing  animals.  Penalties  of  60-day  Jail 
sentence  or  $200  fine  or  both  are  established 
for  violations. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  rep- 
resented In  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  aa 
follows: 

SxcTioN  1.  29.413  of  the  statutes  Is  created 
to  read : 

29.413  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS;  TRAP- 
PING. (1)  No  person  may  set,  sell,  use  or 
maintain,  for  the  capture  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  any  trap,  snare  or  other  device  which 
does  not  either  take  alive  unhurt  or  kUl  at 
once.  If  Instant  killing  traps  are  used  they 
shall  be  set  within  a  burrow  or  hole  so  as 
not  to  injure  domestic  animals. 

(2)  No  person  may  set  any  trap  on  the  land 
of  another  without  his  written  permission. 

(3)  Any  person  setting  traps  shall  visit 
them  at  least  once  a  day  and  release  any 
animal  found  therein. 

(4)  Any  person  violating  this  section  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  60  days  or  both. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976. 

State  op  Oregon 

A  bill  for  an  act  relating  to  control  of 
noxious  rodents  ot  predatory  animals; 
amending  ORS  610.105. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State 
of  Oregon : 

Section  1.  ORS  610.105  is  amended  to  read: 

610.105.  Any  person  owning,  leasing,  oc- 
cupying, possessing  or  having  charge  of  or 
dominion  over  any  larid, ,  place,  buUdlng, 
structure,  wharf,  pier  or  dock  which  Is  In- 
fested with  ground  squirrels  and  other  noxi- 
ous rodents  or  predatory  animals,  as  soon 
as  their  presence  comes  to  hU  knowledge, 
may,  or  his  agent  may,  proceed  immediately 
and  continue  in  good  faith  to  control  them 
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by  poisoning,  trapping  or  other  appropriate 
and  effective  means,  provided,  however,  that 
steel  sn^  jaw  traps  shall  not  be  used. 

Alabama  Law 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  steel  traps 
and  slmUar  devices  In  counties  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  38,100  nor  more 
than  40,500,  and  In  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  41,750  nor  more  than 
46,000,  according  to  the  most  recent  federal 
decennial  census,  and  to  prescribe  punish- 
ment for  the  violation  of  this  Act. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  use  any  steel  traps  or  slmUar  de- 
vice in  any  county  having  a  population  of 
not  less  than  38,100  nor  more  than  40,500, 
or  In  any  county  having  a  population  of  not 
less  than  41,760  nor  more  than  45,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  federal  decemilal 
census,  except  that  residents  of  such  coun- 
ties may  set  such  steel  traps  or  similar  de- 
vices within  the  curtUage  of  their  homes. 

Section  2.  Any  person  violating  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Section  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
immediately  upon  its  passage  and  ftpproval 
by  the  Governor. 

Approved  July  12.  1971. 

Time:  10:26  A.M. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  copy 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  has 
been  compared  with  the  enrolled  Act  and  it 
Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  16th  day  of 
July,  1971. 

Florida  Announcement 

The  use  of  leg  hold  traps  wUl  be  banned 
in  Florida  effective  January  1,  1973  according 
to  action  taken  by  the  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  at  a  meeting  in 
Tallahassee  on  Friday,  October  20. 

The  emergency  order,  to  be  issued  by  the 
Commission,  will  prohibit  the  use  of  all  leg 
hold  Bteel  traps.  The  new  rule  will  apply 
statewide  and  will  permit  the  use  of  live  or 
cage  type  traps  for  taking  fur  bearing 
animals. 

The  Commission  banned  the  use  of  steel 
leg  hold  traps  with  teeth  last  AprU. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Commission,  Florida  will  be  the  first  state 
in  the  Nation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  steel 
traps  for  taking  fur  bearing  animals.  The 
study  also  Indicated  that  while  the  use  of 
such  traps  Is  an  accepted  means  of  wildlife 
harvest  In  America  several  European  coun- 
tries prohibit  the  use  of  steel  traps  for  tak- 
ing wUdlife. 

The  new  rule  will  provide  that  a  special 
permit  may  be  issued  to  landowners  for  use 
of  steel  traps  when  such  traps  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  private  property. 

The  Commission  action  was  based  on  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Florida  Wildlife 
Federation  urging  the  ban  of  steel  traps  as 
an  Inhumane  method  of  wUdllfe  harvest. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  certain 
Federal  lands  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  LAND  FOR  PARKS  AND  RECREATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


make  certain  public  domain  lands  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes. 

This  proposed  Federal  Land  for  Parks 
and  Recreation  Act  will  add  a  further 
dimension  to  our  longstanding  national 
policy  of  encouraging  and  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  open  space  they  need  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  nationwide  demand  for  more 
well  managed  park  and  recreation 
facilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
overcome  present  limitations  in  the  law 
that  restrict  the  availability  of  public 
domain  lands  for  transfer  to  State  and 
local  management  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional uses.  As  previously  written,  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  869(b))  restricts  conveyances  of 
public  lands  to  States  for  recreational 
purposes  to  not  more  than  three  sites 
aggregating  not  more  than  6,400  acres  in 
any  calendar  year.  The  effect  is  to  vui- 
duly  complicate  and  prolong  the  imple- 
mentation of  statewide  park  and  recrea- 
tion systems  and  programs,  particularly 
in  the  public  domain  States  of  the  West 
which  must  rely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  its  lands  available  for 
State  and  locally  administered  park  and 
outdoor  recreation  systems. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  public  domain  lands— 
except  lands  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf  and  lands  classified  as  primitive 
areas— administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Before  approving 
any  such  transfer,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  determine:  First,  that  the 
lands  In  questicm  possess  park  or  recre- 
ational values,  second,  that  the  State  in 
which  the  land  is  located  needs  addi- 
tional open  space  areas  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  well-managed  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  third,  that  use 
of  the  public  lands  involved  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes  would  be  compatible 
with  planned  Federal  park  and  recrea- 
tion programs,  the  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  submitted 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  or  other 
State  or  local  park  or  recreation  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  fourth,  that 
the  State  or  local  government  seeking 
the  transfer  has  the  authority,  resources, 
and  capability  to  manage  and  operate 
the  lands  involved  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes.  In  order  to  conserve  State 
and  local  funds  for  develomnent  and 
management  of  the  areas  Involved,  trans- 
fers imder  the  bill  would  be  without  cost 
to  the  applicant,  except  for  a  reasonable 
charge  to  defray  the  administrative  cost 
of  the  conveyance.  Consistent  with  pres- 
ent policy  and  the  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act,  all  min- 
eral rights  and  interests  in  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  would  be  reserved  to  the 
United  States  and  provision  is  made  for 
reversion  of  the  land  itself  in  the  event 
it  ceases  to  be  used  and  maintained  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes. 

In  his  environmental  message  earlier 
this  year.  President  Nixon  emphasized 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  play 
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an  active,  positive  role  In  upgrading  rec- 
reation opportunities  and  that  State  and 
local  governments  must  play  a  crucial 
and  central  role  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
demand  for  paries  and  recreation.  We 
have  a  situation  today  in  which  existing 
programs  are  not  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. Matching  assistance  for  State 
and  local  park  and  recreation  programs 
is  grossly  inadequate.  The  funding  of  our 
Federal  park  and  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams falls  far  short  of  the  need  that  all 
recognize  exists.  Funding  for  recently  au- 
thorized land  acquisitions  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  alone  has  fallen  more 
than  $150  million  behind  congressional 
authorizations.  And  It  Is  no  secret  that 
State  and  local  governments  find  them- 
selves caught  up  in  varying  degrees  of 
fiscal  crisis  that  inhibit  their  capacity  to 
move  as  fast  as  they  would  like  with  the 
long-range  open  space  investments  re- 
quired to  provide  for  their  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  addi- 
tional authorities  are  needed  to  make 
unused  Federal  lands  available  for  State 
and  local  recreational  uses.  A  truly  ef- 
fective Federal-State  partnership  to 
broaden  and  enhance  the  Nation's  rec- 
reational resources  calls  for  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  policy 
toward  the  disposition  of  unused  public 
domain  lands  for  such  purposes. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  is  overdue 
and  would  be  a  meaningful  exercise  in 
the  kind  of  constructive  federalism  we 
need  to  encourage  and  enable  many  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  to  max- 
imize their  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
parks  and  recreational  resources. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.   YoTJNc,    Mr.    Stennis,   Mr. 
Hrttska,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.    FVlbright,    Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Cprtis,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  DoMTNiCK,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate   to   Improve   congressional  con- 
trol over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals,  to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget 
Director  and  staff,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

BUDGET  CONTROL   ACT   OP    1973 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  also  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  allowing  me  a  few  minutes 
to  introduce  a  bill  in  which  all  the  Sen- 
ate is  interested. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Young,  Stennis,  Hbuska,  Pastore, 
Bible.  Cotton,  Talmadge,  Hartke,  Poi,- 
bkight.  Behwett.  Cuhtis,  Fannin.  Prox- 
mire. Long,  and  Roth,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control,  and  Senators  Percy 
and  Brock,  I  am  today  introducing  and 
now  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  be  entitled 
The  Budget  Control  Act  of  1973.  A  com- 
panion bill,  I  am  advised,  is  also  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


No  problem  now  confr  mting  Congress 
is  more  serious  than  the  mansigement 
and  control  of  America's  fiscal  resources. 

Management  and  conti-ol  are  the  com- 
mon denominators  \md(  rlying  a  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

They  are  the  fimdamei  ital  factors  that 
shape  priorities  and  goal  . 

They  are  the  bedroctt  of  solvency. 

Unfortunately,  howevet-,  these  are  also 
the  prerequisites  for  susi  ained  economic 
growth  and  stability  thit  we  presently 
lack. 

The  statistical  facts  are  simple  but 
compelling: 

Of  the  $268.6  billion  in  outlays  pro- 
posed in  the  administratl  m's  latest  budg- 
et, $201.8  billion — ^rougta  y  75  percent — 
is  imcontrollable.  Auth  )rity  for  these 
1974  expenditures  was  p  ■ovided  in  prior 
years.  Funds  to  fulfill  these  commit- 
ments have  in  large  n  easure  already 
been  obligated.  It  is  to<  late  for  us  to 
step  in  now  and  rechamtl  most  of  these 
huge  sums  into  other  projgrams.  That  die 
has  already  been  cast. 

Of  the  $268.6  billion  si 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  ll 
cent — around  $120.8  ML 
rive  from  new  obligations 
vided   in  appropriationsi 
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authorizations  require 

We  have.  In  short,  so  s, 
ing  authority  off  from  th 
priations  process,  that 
management  and  cont 
gress  exercises  over  any 
become  significantly  di 
ample,  during  the  past 
Congress,  in  appropriati. 
new  budget  authority  liequests  by  ap- 
proximately $30  billion,  feut.  during  this 
same  period.  Congress  approved  ex- 
penditures in  nonappjopriation  bills 
which  exceeded  such  administration 
budget  requests  by  slightly  over  $30  bil- 
lion. 

In  fiscal  1973,  of  the  1(  0  legislative  ac- 
tions having  a  direct  oi  Indirect  effect 
on  budget  authority  anc  spending,  only 
19  were  in  the  form  o^  appropriations 
measures.  All  the  rest-i-141  of  them — 
were  numerous  legislative  bills  which  by- 
passed the  usual  appropriations  process 
but  which,  nonetheless,  were  the  source 
for  fiscal  1973  expendituries. 

We  are  circumventing  Jong  established 
funding  procedures  for  , 
expedients. 

We  are  bypassing  de 
priations  restraints  for 
concessions. 

In  the  process,  we  ha 
fiscal  strain,  seriously 
of  Congress  over  the  p 
gated  our  vital  system 

balances  with  the  execu^ „,^. 

Federal  expenditures  and  prudent  fiscal 
stewardship.  [ 

It  has  been  52  years  siilce  Congress  has 
done  anything  about  stjaping  its  basic 
tools  for  controlling  pideral  expendi- 
tures— ^the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  being  the  last  liajor  reform  of 
congressional  budgetary]  procedure.  Yet 
we  now  spend  nearly  lOOJ  times  annually 
what  we  were  spending  ^i  the  1920's. 

One  quick  glance  at  t*e  spiraling  au- 
thorizations contained  ki  recent  legis- 
lative proposals  imderscc  res  the  pressing 
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need  to  augment  and  rdvise  congres- 
sional spending  controls.  Ii  i  the  92d  Con- 
gress alone,  we  enacted 
with  projected  5-year 
totaling  more  than  $321 
in  the  93d  Congress— hard  y  3^^  months 
old — we  have  already  intixiduced  1,430 
measures  in  the  Senate  wiiich,  if  en- 
acted into  law  and  appropriations  made 
as  authorized,  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  an  astonishing  $49.5  bil- 
hon — just  during  the  applroching  fiscal 
year.  F 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress 
must  regain  control  over^  our  Nation's 
purse  strings  If  we  are  ti  avert  the  ill 
consequences  which  insolvency  imposes. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  to^l  annual  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  i«ito  closer  bal- 
ance— and  thus  halt  thej  recent  ava- 
lanche of  deficits  and  debtlvhich  fuel  the 
fires  of  inflation  and  causq  so  many  dol- 
lar difficulties  here  and  abroad I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  estab- 
lished a  tentative  ceiling  on  expenditures 
that  it  will  endeavor  to  honor  in  process- 
ing appropriations  bills  U 
fiscal  year.  This  budget 
help  us  to  hold  the  line  ot 
lays  and  move  us  in  the 
nomlc  stability. 

The  budget  ceiling  adopt: 
ate  on  April  5.  1973.  in 
Modification  Act — S.  921 
us  in  this  regard.  But  „, 
many  factors  contribuUnj 
Federal  spending  picture 
he  outside  the  spending  ai 
recommendations  set  for^. 
propriations    Commlttee-Zaction*  on    a 
much    broader    congressional    front    is 
required.  I 

It  Is,  therefore,  to  this  ind,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  am  privileged  to  introduce 
the  Budget  Control  Act  0f  1973,  a  bill 
fashioned  from  recommendations  set 
forth  by  the  Johit  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  on  wiilch  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  co-vice  cnairman. 

In  my  judgment,  the  aidget  Control 
Act  of  1973  provides  a  m^ans  by  which 
Congress  can  regain  and  tnaintain  bet- 
ter control  of  the  economcjreins  of  state. 

It  provides  an  effectivfe,  permanent 
mechanism  for  budget  conirol. 

It  provides  a  comprehebslve,  coordi- 
nated review  of  budgetarj  priorities. 

It  provides  a  method  for  determining 
available  revenues  for  fur  ding  the  cost 
of  government. 

In  short,  it  provides  the  :  lecessary  ma- 
chinery for  us  to  achieve  ;he  budgetary 
perspective  and  to  establl  ih  the  priori- 
ties we  must  have  to  ma;ch  America's 
hopes  and  aspirations  wit:  i  the  realities 
of  our  limited  fiscal  resourc  es. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  briefly  ta  de- 
scribe the  basic  features  of  this  proposal: 

First,  it  establishes  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  budget  in  both  t  le  Senate  and 
House  to  review  the  budget  on  an  overall 
basis.  The  committee  in  thi ;  House  would 
have  21  members  and  the  committee  in 
the  Senate  15.  In  both  cases,  one-third 
of  the  members  would  be  d;  awn  from  the 
Appropriations  Comxnittejes,  one-third 
from  the  Ways  and  Meai»s  or  Finance 
Committee  and  one-third  from  legisla- 
tive committees  general!;.  The  chair- 
man of  each  committee  w  mid  alternate 
each  year  from  among  th;  members  of 
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the  appropriations  and  tax  committees. 
A  joint  staff  would  be  provided  for  the 
committees.  Highly  trained,  professional 
and  nonpartisan,  this  staff  will  give 
Congress  its  own  center  of  budgetary 
operations. 

Second,  the  committees  would  report 
out  at  least  two  concurrent  resolutions 
which  would;  First,  provide  overall 
limitations  on  budget  outlays — expendi- 
tures and  net  lending — and  on  new 
budget  authority — new  obligational  au- 
thority; second,  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate level  of  revenue  collections  and 
level  of  the  public  debt — including  the 
authority  to  direct  the  tax  committees  to 
raise  or  lower  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues;  and,  third,  divide  up 
the  maximum  permitted  budget  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority — provided  in 
1  above — among  the  various  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
based  on  recommendations  from  the  Ap- 
propriations or  any  other  committees.  In 
addition,  allocations  would  be  made  to 
other  committees  having  jursdlction 
over  budget  outlays  or  new  budget  au- 
thority, primarily  for  trust  funds. 

Third,  the  limitations  provided  for  in 
the  concurrent  resolutions  would  cover 
all  existing  spending  ar  i  budget  author- 
ity, not  just  that  presently  going  tlirough 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  In  the 
case  of  congressional  action  providing 
new  program  funding,  all  budget  outlays 
v.ould  be  provided  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  except  in  the  case 
of  trust  funds  created  by  the  levying  of 
a  new  tax. 

Fourth,  to  provide  assurance  that  a 
choice  be  made  among  competing  priori- 
ties, when  amendments  to  the  concurrent 
resolutions  are  offered  on  the  House  or 
Senate  floors,  a  rule  of  consistency  would 
have  to  be  followed  in  offering  floor 
amendments.  Under  this  rule,  if  an 
amendment  increasing  funds  for  any 
purpose  were  offered  to  the  resolution, 
the  amendment  would  also  have  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cmnmensurate  decrease  In 
other  fimding  categories,  or.  alterna- 
tively provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
overaU  limitation  by  either  a  debt  or 
tax  increase.  This  matching  of  decreases 
and  increases  would  apply  not  only  to 
budget  outlays  but  also  to  new  budget 
authority  as  well. 

Fifth,  where  budget  outlay  and  reve- 
nue figures  set  forth  In  the  final  con- 
current resolution  would  create  a  deficit 
in  the  congressional  budget,  an  appro- 
priate tax  surcharge,  reported  out  by  the 
tax  committees,  would  be  provided  for 
in  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Sixth,  to  provide  for  new  programs  or 
expansion  of  existing  programs  a  contin- 
gency fund  would  be  created  and' funds 
in  it  allocated  in  the  second  conciurent 
resolution  to  provide  for  such  programs. 
Appropriations  for  these  new  programs 
would  then  be  provided  in  a  final  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  session.  In  addition 
to  this  contingency  fimd,  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  amoimt  allocated  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  be  set  aside 
in  a  special  reserve  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  allocate  among  all 
programs  as  it  acts  on  the  appropria- 
tions bills.  Two  percent  may  not  sound 
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like  much  money,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
pr(H>osed  1974  budget,  this  amount  would 
come  to  around  $3.4  billion. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  highlights 
contained  in  this  very  significant  and 
far-reaching  legislative  proposal.  I  com- 
mend the  Joint  Study  Committee's  ex- 
cellent report  to  each  Member,  for  a  full 
analysis  and  review  of  each  provision 
found  in  the  bill,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  this 
document  reprinted  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  day  of  reckoning  with  the  full 
budget  crisis  is  upon  us,  Mr.  President. 
We  can  no  longer  postpone  or  ignore 
permanent  reforms  to  deal  witli  it.  Short 
term,  stopgap  efforts,  which  remedy 
only  in  i>art.  will  no  longer  suffice. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  on  Febru- 
ary 19, 1950, 1  first  introduced  a  measure 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  designed  to  resolve  the  serious 
deficiencies  in  congressional  budgetary 
and  appropriations  procedures.  I  rein- 
troduced this  bill  in  nine  subsequent 
Congresses,  with  the  Senate  approving  It 
each  time.  The  Budget  Control  Act  of 
1973  contains  the  seeds  of  my  earlier  pro- 
posal but  goes  well  beyond  it  in  afford- 
ing an  overall  means  to  control  Federal 
sxpenditinres. 

Just  as  I  never  intended  that  my  bill 
was  the  only  answer  to  the  problem, 
neither  do  the  sponsors  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act  of  1973  contend  that  it  is  the 
only  answer.  But,  Mr.  President,  1  do 
believe  that  the  Budget  Control  Act  offers 
a  responsible  answer  to  the  serious  budg- 
et responsibihties  now  confronting  us. 
I  do  believe  tliat  this  legislation  can  be 
the  basis  for  a  new  congressional  proc- 
ess upon  which  America  can  build  a  more 
durable  financial  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
committees  considering  the  bill  will  find 
it  feasible  and  desirable  to  make  amend- 
ments to  it,  but  the  bill  as  introduced 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  as  I  have  said,  a  better  structure 
of  financial  control  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  but  I 
would  suggest,  before  I  3^eld,  that  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  referred — and 
I  hope  it  will  be  first  at  least — to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  do  not  want 
to  get  In  the  way  of  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  I  withhold 
that  request  for  the  moment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  a  typically 
thorough  examination  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  all  problems  this  Nation 
faces  today;  namely  that  of,  some  day. 
balancing  the  budget  in  recognition  of 
our  financial  problems. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  if 
he  plans  to  note  what  the  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  recommends  tn  authori- 
zation to  the  Senate  prior  to  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  make 
appropriations  without  authorizations. 
The  Senator,  In  his  committee,  has  the 
first  responsiblhty  for  considering  ex- 
penditures in  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  chaired  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Military  Applications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  was  told  about  the  almost 
imbeUevably  high  cost  of  a  small  weapon 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  really  need  it. 

I  am  confident  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  produce  information 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  all  those  apprehensive 
about  the  size  of  our  debt.  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy  in  answering  my  question 
on  that  particular  point  and  again  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  bill  he  has  Intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
credit  for  the  bill.  The  bill  is  a  product 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I 
am  a  member  of  that  committee  but  there 
are  other  Senators  who  certainly  shared 
in  working  on  the  recommendations  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  real  credit  for 
thebiU. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  I  would  make  the  request 
again 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  pro- 
pound his  unanimous-consent  request 
again? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  going  to  re- 
quest that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  first 
at  least — I  do  not  know  where  else  it 
may  go  afterward,  but  that  would  have 
to  be  done  by  order  of  the  Senate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  bill  is  a  most 
important  and  significant  bill — It  may  be 
the  most  significant  bill  that  will  be 
considered  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Budget  Control  Act  of  1973  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  many  Ideas  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  suggested  over 
the  years.  It  also  has  some  ideas  that 
have  already  been  suggested  by  legisla- 
tion which  was  introduced. 

Before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  at  the  present  time  are  more 
than  a  dozen  bills.  Many  of  them  contain 
splendid  ideas  as  to  budget  control.  The 
Government  Operations  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  bills  has  already  started 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee. 

I  can  assure  him — and  he  knows — that 
we  will  vote  out  a  bill,  and  we  will  vote 
out  a  bill  that  will  contain  the  best  parts 
not  only  of  the  joint  study  committee 
recommendations  but  also  some  of  the 
other  suggestions  that  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
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aisle  have  proposed  and  propounded. 
Their  bills  and  the  joint  study  bill  the 
Budget  Control  Act  of  1973.  will  be  the 
framework.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  on  which  we  will 
start  to  act  and  draw  up  the  budget  con- 
trol legislation. 

So  that  I  believe  the  bill  should  go  to 
the  Oovenunent  Operations  Committee 
where  all  the  other  bUls  have  gone  Any 
other  bUls  on  this  subject  matter  should 
also  go  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  Include  in  his  request  that 
other  bills  on  this  subject  will  also  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee  before  a  bill  is  reported. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
all  bills  have  been  referred— all  that  have 
been  introduced  on  this  subject— to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and 
that  that  is  the  appropriate  committee. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  it  go  there  be- 
cause, for  the  present,  there  may  be  other 
committees  later  that  would  be  interested 
in  wanting  to  make  a  motion  to  refer  to 
it  for  review.  But  I  join  the  Senator  in 
the  suggestion  that  all  measures  dealing 
with  this  subject  be  first  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
referred  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  one  further  observation.  I  am  sure 
that  aU  bUls  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  will  be  considered 
and  that  this  bill,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago.  will  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
there  will  be  other  provisions  added  to  it, 
not  now  in  it,  that  will  tend  to  strengtheri 
the  bill  or  deal  with  the  same  subject 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  important  and 
significant  legislation  that  emanated 
from  the  Joint  Study  Committee  as  well 
as  the  bills  introduced  by  other  Members 
will  provide  a  framework  (m  which  we 
will  adjust  and  adopt  legislation  that  will 
ultimately  emanate  from  the  committee 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BUDOET  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today  by  Senator  Mc- 
CLEtLAN  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  a  concerted, 
bipartisan  effort  to  repair  the  ailing 
congressional  machinery,  and  in  my  mind 
represents  the  most  significant  congres- 
sional reform  in  a  decade.  If  enacted,  this 
language  woiUd  create  an  entirely  new 
procedure  for  budget  consideration  which 
would  reflect  the  Congress'  awareness  of 
our  current  serious  fiscal  problems. 


penditures  than  there  is  revenue  to  sup 
port  them.  Many  State  aiid  local  govern- 
ments have,  since  thei^  inception,  ac- 
knowledged this  reality  j»nd  written  very 
precise  budgetary  control  language  into 
their  constitutions  and  cttarters.  It  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  thelcongress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  4ble  to  function 
this  long  without  simUar Constraints.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  I  to  spend  more 
than  a  quarter  million  d<>llars  each  year 
without  the  discipline  imposed  by  new 
rules  caUed  for  in  this  legislation. 

As  one  who  has  loni  argued  for  a 
more  thorough  consideri  ition  of  overaU 
spending,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see 
the  unanimous  support  tot  all  32  mem- 
bers for  the  Joint  Comioittee's  recom- 
mendations. Since  comin  j  to  the  Senate 
m  1971.  I  have  made  several  attempts 
to  have  Congress  impose  expenditure 
limits  on  both  itself  an<;  the  executive 
branch.  Although  those  efforts  did  not 
result  in  public  law.  I  an|  thankful  that 
the  Congress  is  now  coming  to  grips  with 
the  major  issue  lying  betiind  those  de- 
bates. 

An  expenditure  ceilin 
only  hope  to  attack  o 

problem,   and  this  conu.^ „  ,^,^„ 

tion  has  reigned  in  on  the  other  im- 
portant element  of  budget  control— bal- 
looning authorizaticms  \fhich  mandate 
spending  outside  the  [appropriations 
process  and  the  increasingly  large  por- 
tion of  spending  over  v^ch  Congress, 
and  the  executive,  has  ^irrendered  al- 
most all  control.  j 

I  would  urge  my  Sei^ate  colleagues 
to  review  the  language  off  this  bill  and 
to  reflect  on  the  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  committee^  report.  And 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  committbes  will  make 
this  legislation  their  top  pfiority  for  con- 
sideration after  the  upcc^iing  recess 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Resident,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this)  legislation  to 
improve  congressional  control  of  our  Na- 
tion's budgetary  and  fiscal  policies.  I  am 
honored  to  have  served  ,  on  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control, 
whose  recommendations  are  embodied  in 
this  measure.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  af- 
fah-s  of  our  republic  that!  there  is  even 
a  need  for  legislation  suclij  as  this  which 
imposes  a  degree  of  restraiiit  and  respon- 
sibility on  those  who  are  ' 
managing  our  Nation's 
sources. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  take  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  thj  t  this  legisla- 
tion signals  a  resolve,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,   to  do 
future. 


after  all,  can 

piece  of  the 

littee's  legisla- 


charged  with 
financial    re- 


)etter  in  the 


tory.  For  38  of 'the  "last"  ,»  years  n,„ 
Federal  budget  has  been  m  a  deS  J 
taon.  to  1941.  165  years  after  the  birK 
°"  Nation  the  United  States  hS  iS 
first  $10  biUion  budget  it  the  FederS 
level.  In  25  years,  by  ig^S  we  had  onr 
flRt  $100  biUion  budget.*Xy.  8  yeJS 
m^'n  .'""^  President's  budget '  JeSJ 
mendations  for  fiscal  year  1974  call  Sr 
expenditures  In  excess  of  i268  billion  to 
my  view,  this  is  suicidal  T  """°"-  •» 
Revenues  have  not  kept  up  with  ex- 
penditures so  the  Federki  GovernmSt 

^a^^^I^^r  expedient  corSSy 
toown  as  deficit  financing.  Put  simply 
we  borrow  money  we  dc^         ■ 
spend  on  programs  we  do 
result,  our  national  debt  ; 
excess  of  $450  billion,  gr^ 
combined  total  of  all  of  the] 
of  all  of  the  other  natioii 
of  the  earth.  T 

Why  has  this  happened? 

I  believe  it  is  because  thi 
of  the  United  States  has  Leu  tu  oe  au 
t^l^gs  ^  all  people.  FedfraT  pro-ams 
and  Federal  spending  hafe  grow?  H?| 
topsy  smce  Worid  War  li.  F^eVal  S 
fluence  and  Federal  dollals  today  pS- 
meate  every  nook  and  craJmy  of  Amer- 
ica, mdeed,  every  corner  i 
Our  Nation  has  been  on  a  st 
like  the  proverbial  drunke 
weekend  pass. 

What  does  aU  of  this  i, 
American  taxpayer?  It  meal 
who  earns  $10,000  annuallj 
January  1  untU  May  1,  fil 

the  Government.  The  Ameican  workhig 
man  is  justifiably  outraged  with  in! 
equities  in  our  tax  struclure  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  he  has  toTpay  He  de- 
mands  tax  reform,  and  I  do  not  blame 
him  one  bit.  I  strongly  suflport;  revising 
the  Internal  Revenue  Codelo  close  loop- 
holes  which  exist  and  to  iiake  aU  our 
citizens  carry  their  fair  shs 
burden. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as 
need  tax  reform,  we  need  pi^uiung  re- 
form even  more.  The  legislation  which  I 
am  cosponsoring  today  is  a  positive  and 
long-overdue  first  step  toward  spending 
f  ^  P^°l,^"'*  ^*^*^  responsibility.  It  is  good 
legislation,  and  my  only  reservation  is 
that  It  does  not  go  far  enouglh.  I  feel  that 
the  only  true  and  lasting  sc^ution  to  ex- 
ploding Federal  budgets  ahd  festering 
budget  deficits  Is  the  enaclpient  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S  Con- 
stitution which  would  flatly Iprohiblt  the 
Federal  Government  from  spending  more 
than  it  receives  In  revenues  Ln  any  fiscal 
year,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  specifically  declared  by  the 
Congress. 

However,  given  the  fact  ...„„  .„„,,, 
Members  of  Congress  perl^ps  do  not 
feel  as  strongly  about  the  necessity  for 
balancing  our  Federal  budget  i     ~  " 
bill  before  us  represents  ar 
compromise. 

Under  this  measure,  specia  permanent 
committees  would  be  formed  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  a;  id  charged 


not  have  to 
lot  need.  As  a 

presently  in 
Iter  than  the 
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ried  to  be  all 


of  the  world. 

ending  spree 

sailor  on  a 

nean  for  the 
!  that  a  man 
works  from 

|lly  one-third 
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Epending  re- 
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expenditures  for  each  year. 
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exceeds  this  ceiling,  Congress  would  be 
required  to  Increase  taxes  In  order  to 
avoid  breaking  the  budget. 

This  holds  great  promise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  prospect  of  having  to  vote  to 
increase  taxes,  an  anathema  to  elected 
public  officials,  should  make  Members 
of  Congress  think  twice  before  voting 
for  increased  spending.  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
offers  us  a  challenge,  a  challenge  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  and  responsibility  which 
has  heretofore  been  lacking  in  budgetary 
affairs.  It  is  Incumbent  Upon  us  to  rise 
to  that  challenge  and  to  act  in  the  best 
Interest  of  our  Nation  and  oiu-  citizens. 
To  shirk  our  duty  at  this  crucial  time 
would  be  a  shameful  violation  of  our 
public  trust.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  promptly  and  favorably 
considered  by  this  body.  I  support  it  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Sematoh  Stennis 

X  strongly  support  tbe  report  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and 
the  bill  recommended  by  tbe  Committee  to 
implement  the  recommendations  set  forth 
In  the  report. 

I  was  honored  to  be  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Apprt^rlatlons  Committee 
designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control.  Unfortunately,  I 
vas  unable  to  attend  tbe  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  after  I  was  injured 
and  to  contribute  as  much  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  tbe  work  of  the  Conuni'.;tee.  How- 
ever, I  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  Committee  and  conferred  during  the 
course  of  the  Committee's  work  with  several 
of  my  fellow  members  of  the  Congress.  Also, 
1  have  studied  carefuUy  the  Preliminary  Draft 
of  the  Committee  Report,  and  have  discussed 
its  contents  with  one  of  the  Cochairmen. 
I  have  been  kept  informed  by  the  Cochair- 
men of  the  modifications  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  I  endorse  the 
concept  that  the  primary  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Congress  to  set  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures for  each  fiscal  year  and  to  provide  for 
the  apportionment  of  funds  an>ong  the  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriations  are  made.  I 
endorse  the  findings  of  tbe  Joint  Committee 
and  the  proposed  legislation  to  set  in  motion 
the  processes  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  thtt  the  finances 
of  our  nation  must  be  placed  In  sound  order, 
and  that  this  action  is  essential  to  counter 
the  inflation  that  goes  with  financial  irre- 
sponsibility. These  are  the  most  demanding 
domestic  Issues  facing  o\ir  country  today.  It 
to  absolutely  essential  that  inflation  be 
checked,  for  the  futtire  of  our  nation. 

The  relationship  between  the  federal  in- 
come and  annual  expenditures  must  be 
monitored  by  Congress.  This  must  be  done 
by  systematic  procedures  carried  out  within 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House,  amended 
or  added  to  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
that  purpose. 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
and  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  today 
are  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  members  and 
the  staff  assembled  to  assist  in  this  problem. 
I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  Congressman 


Jamie  Whltten.  who  was  Cochairman  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee.  His  long  experience 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
his  broad  grajsp  of  the  financial  problems  of 
government  enabled  bUn  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  toward  this  bllL 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  biU  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  strongly  urge  that  it  be  promptly 
enacted  into  law. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1642.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Reform  of  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Laws.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COMMISSION  FO»  RETOaM 

or  DTcoMX  TAX  u^va 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  for 
reform  of  the  income  tax  laws.  The  bill, 
if  passed,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  both  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes  during  1974, 
which  is  apparently  in  line  with  any 
practical  reading  of  tlie  congressional 
calendar.  The  bill  would  commit  us  to  a 
specific  timetable.  Also,  tmder  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  tax  reform  would  be  directed 
specifically  at  certain  goals:  strengthen- 
ing the  tax  base;  removing  the  distor- 
tions of  present  law  which  tax  certain 
incc»ne  classes  too  much  and  others  too 
little;  and,  above  all,  imparting  simplic- 
ity and  efficiency  into  the  tax  code. 

Last  June  the  administration  unequiv- 
ocally promised  tax  reform  proposals  by 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  that  did  not 
happen.  In  January,  Members  of  Con- 
gress gave  some  hope  that  we  could  have 
action  on  a  tax  refcwm  package — at  least 
in  the  House — by  the  simimer  recess. 
Now,  according  to  last  week's  press  re- 
ports, any  such  hopes  are  gone  too.  The 
administration  is  now  supposed  to  put 
up  its  tax  reform  package  in  testimony 
on  April  30  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  action  on 
tax  reform.  We  also  owe  it  to  state  in 
advance  what  are  our  goals,  so  that  the 
phrase  "tax  reform"  does  not  become  tn 
itself  the  embodiment  of  an  empty  prom- 
ise or  a  vehicle  for  raiding  the  Treasury 
and  further  dismantling  our  tax  base. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  establishes  a  1- 
year  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Laws.  Membership 
in  the  12-person  Commission  would  in- 
clude Members  of  Congress,  public  mem- 
bers, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Commission  would  be 
required  to  submit  an  interim  report 
witliin  6  months  containing  recommen- 
dations for  enactment  in  1974.  The  Com- 
mission's final  report  would  cwitain  its 
complete  recommendations  for  compre- 
hen.'sive  reform. 

The  bill  also  spells  out  three  guidelines, 
or  goals,  for  reform:  First,  no  significant 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  personal 
pretax  income,  but  specific  tax  relief 
to  individuals  with  lower  incomes;  sec- 
ond, simplicity  of  administration  and  re- 
porting—including consideration  of  a 
gross  income  tax;  and  third,  a  strong, 
flexible  tax  base. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Commission 
to  study  the  social  and  economic  impll- 


cati(His  of  tax  reforms  it  recommends, 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  keep  the  del- 
eterious side  effects  of  any  reform  to 
a  minimum. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  the  inequities  of  the  present 
tax  system,  and  Congress  from  time  to 
time  has  attempted  to  answer  the  call  of 
Americans  for  a  more  equitable  and  ef- 
fective t£ix  code.  In  my  view,  these  at- 
tempts have  often  done  more  harm  than 
good.  As  a  result  of  these  attempts,  we 
now  have  a  severely  eroded  tax  base,  a 
myriad  of  special  exemptions  and  prefer- 
ences which  by  and  large  tend  to  favor 
wealthier  taxpayers,  and  a  set  of  tax 
laws  so  complicated  as  to  make  a  national 
agony  for  Americans  each  April.  In  this 
setting,  a  congressional  commitment  to 
meaningful  tax  reform  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  is  a  high  national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  our  tax  code  is  indeed 
inequitable,  in  that  it  asks  especially 
our  middle  income  taxpayers — and  the 
poor — to  pay  a  disproportionate  burden 
of  the  costs  of  Government.  This  evidence 
agrees  with  a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study  showing  that  income  distribution 
in  the  United  States  has  displayed  dis- 
turbing characteristics  of  inequality  over 
time.  As  indicated  by  other  figures  de- 
veloped for  the  committee  the  effect  of 
most  of  the  exclusions  and  preferences 
in  our  tax  code  has  been  simply  to 
push  this  maldistribution  of  income  still 
further.  Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think — or  desire — that  tax  reform  is 
suddenly  going  to  make  rich  people  out 
of  the  Nation's  poor  or  so  tax  the  rich 
as  to  remove  all  Incentive  for  accumu- 
lating wealth.  But  I  believe  that  we 
owe  every  American  a  tax  system  which 
spreads  the  burden  according  to  each 
person's  ability  to  pay.  We  cannot  claim 
that  our  tax  system  does  so  at  the  present 
time. 

In  addition  to  being  inequitable,  our 
tax  code  has  become  almost  unrivaled  for 
its  complexity.  Taxpayers  who  itemized 
their  deductions  and  reported  dividend 
income  in  1972  had  to  answer  11  more 
questions  on  their  tax  form  than  they  did 
in  1968.  Any  taxpayer  trying  to  compute 
a  capital  loss  carryover  this  year  was 
subjected  to  a  59-entry  questionnaire 
which  must  have  tried  the  patience  of 
even  many  tax  lawyers.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  standard  deduction 
in  the  1969  act  has  enabled  many  tax- 
payers to  resort  to  the  short  form.  But 
the  percentage  of  persons  who  struggle 
to  itemize  their  deductions  is  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  who  took 
the  long  route  back  in  1944  when  the 
standard  deduction  was  first  introduced. 

A  final  argument  for  tax  reform  is  that 
we  face  a  fiscal  crisis  ofVthe  first  mag- 
nitude brought  about  in  part  because  of 
the  improvident  tax  reductions  granted 
by  Congress  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 
TTiis,  combined  with  the  growing  de- 
mands which  modem  society  has  placed 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  pri^rams 
and  services,  the  recent  economic  slow- 
down, and  the  ruinous  toll  of  Vietnam 
has  not  only  thrown  the  present  budget 
out  of  kilter  but  sdso  virtually  eliminated 
any  chance  of  enacting  major  new  Fed- 
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eral  spending  programs  before  1975.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authoritative  Brookings 
Institution  study  of  national  priorities, 
the  growth  of  built-in  spending  programs 
already  In  place  will  eat  up  all  of  the 
Federal  budget  up  until  1975,  and  will 
leave  a  relatively  meagre  $5  billion  lee- 
way as  far  out  as  1977.  We  can  already 
ascribe  $15  billion  of  the  present  budget 
deficit  to  the  tax  cuts  voted  in  the  1969 
act.  and  this  shortfall  for  the  same  rea- 
son will  climb  to  $23  bUlion  by  1977.  I 
hardly  need  remind  by  colleagues  of  the 
Inflationary  implications  of  this  kind  of 
budget  crunch. 

Such.  Mr.  President,  is  the  case  for  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
bill  can  add  to  the  very  healthy  national 
debate  on  the  need  for  tax  reform,  lead- 
ing to  equitable  tax  reform  legislation, 
and  I  hope  as  well  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  will  see  the 
need  to  express  vmequivocally  their  com- 
mitment to  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
the  tax  code. 

The  American  people  have  articulated 
their  concern  about  the  existing  tax  sys- 
tem, and  their  concern  is  legitimate.  It 
Is  a  concern  which  no  government  can 
afford  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  dealing  with 
tax  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoMX   Tax   Reform   Foreseen   bt   Mnxs 
(By  Edmond  Le  Breton) 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the  House  tax  chief, 
foresees  passage  by  the  House  this  summer 
of  a  tax  reform  bill — but  one  not  likely  to 
Include  some  of  the  changes  for  which  re- 
formers have  been  pressing. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  said  in  an  Inter- 
view that  the  legislation,  though  intended  to 
correct  some  Inequities,  probably  will  not 
substantially  Increase  government  revenues 
nor  result  In  a  big  overall  tax  cut. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
he  Is  chairman,  will  begin  about  six  weeks  of 
hearings  late  this  month  or  early  In  February, 
reviewing  all  tax  preferences,  MUls  said. 

The  committee  will  not  wait  to  receive  rec- 
ommendations from  President  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration, but  wUl  hear  administration 
witnesses  at  some  later  point  In  the  hearings, 
he  Indicated. 

He  said  the  committee  is  beginning  Its  re- 
view with  no  preconceived  Ideas  as  to  which 
tax  preferences  should  be  trimmed  or  abol- 
ished, but  pointed  out  some  areas  In  which 
he  Is  interested. 

These  include  estate  and  gift  taxes,  espe- 
cially the  practice  of  avoiding  taxes  by  gen- 
eration-skipped trusts:  capital  gains;  the 
minimum  tax  to  recapture  from  the  rich 
some  of  the  revenue  lost  when  they  take 
^vantage  of  certain  tax  preferences,  and 
municipal  bonds. 

But  MllU  Mid  estimates  that  vast  revenues 
could  be  r»l8ed  by  closing  alleged  loc^holes 
are  exaggerated. 

Some  of  the  targets  on  which  tax  reformers 
focused  during  the  1972  campaigns  were 
broadened  business  depreciation  rules,  the  7 
per  cent  Investment  credit,  and  deferral  of 
taxation  on  income  of  f<»«lgn  subsidiaries. 

Mills  said  the  depreciation  rules  have  not 
proved  to  be  significant  revenues-loaera — "we 

took  most  of  the  advantage  out  of  them" 

and  that  the  investment  credit  is  needed  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 
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Aa  for  taxation  of  overseas  subsidiaries' 
earnings.  Mills  asked,  "How  do  you  tax  a  for- 
eign corporation?"  He  sa|ld  the  problem  Is 
oompUcated  because  in  mAny  cases  U.S.  firms 
are  only  part  owners  of  tti  foreign  establish- 
ments. I 

He  said  the  energy  crisi  woxild  be  a  factor 
working  against  further  reduction  of  tax  ad- 
vantages for  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  which 
were  trInMned  In  1969.        | 

Mills  did  not  detail  hfe  Ideas  on  capital 
gains  taxation,  which  is  [generally  at  half- 
rates  If  It  results  from  sate  of  an  asset  held 
six  months  or  more.  In  tjie  past,  he  has  In- 
dicated that  the  holding  period  might  be 
lengthened  and  that  a  si 
might  be  Instituted,  dep 
the  asset  had  been  held. 

He  said  the  minimum 
disappointing,  suggesting 
might  be  tightened. 

Interest  on  bonds  Iss 
local  governments  is  free 

tutlon,  of  federal  tax.  A  p.„j. -.  ^  „„^.  „„ 

Jurisdictions  an  alternatlvfi — Issuance  of  tax 
able-interest  bonds  along  with  a  federal  sub 
sidy — was  lost  three  yeara  ago.  Mills  said  he 
thinks  it  might  now  be  more  favorably  re- 
ceived. Proponents  said  1^  wovUd  tend  both 
to  increase  government  |  revenues  and  to 
broaden  the  market  for  oiuniclpal  bonds. 

Tax  Reform  Seems  DeA)  foe  the  Year 

Any  prospect  that  Coagress  will  reform 
taxes  this  year  virtually  (>ed  yesterday. 

Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  P.  Shultz 
emerged  from  a  two-hour  White  House  meet- 
ing with  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and 
other  congressional  leaders  and  announced 
that  Mills  had  agreed  to  stt  aside  the  tax  re- 
form issue  and  take  up  President  Nixon's 
trade  bill  Instead. 
So  complex  are  both  Issues — taxes  and 
trade — that  it  is  impoeslb  e  for  Mills'  House 
Ways  and  Means  Comml  ttee  to  deal  with 
both  in  the  course  of  a  single  session  of 
Congress. 

Mills'  pledge — unless  he  <  hanges  his  mind — 
thus  had  the  effect  of  fiiishlng  off  for  1973 
any  likelihood  that  Congress  would  luider- 
take  a  thoroughgoing  ovsrhaul  of  the  tax 
code. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realizfe  we  have  made 
many  efforts  to  get  a  tax  reform  package 
from  the  administrationi.  I  realize  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  present  its  pack- 
age but  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  pre- 
empt the  necessity  for  high-level  exper- 
tise with  respect  to  whit  we  should  do. 
The  matter  is  so  Impottant  we  should 
establish  a  commission  such  as  the 
Hoover  commission,  and  that  is  the  way 
my  commission  is  consVtuted,  to  report 
to  us  the  most  desirable  aspects  of  reform 
in  order  that  we  migl^  have  very  au- 
thoritative and  broad-leased  legislation. 

For  myself,  I  think  it  Is  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  the  plans  thit  have  been  put 
forward.  It  does  not  attempt  to  antic- 
ipate anything.  It  attembts  to  get  a  truly 
professional  result.  I  h^pe  to  get  early 
action  on  this  matter. 


[ovide  minimum 
n   with   certain 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.   1643.  A  biU  to  p 

standards   in   connect!, 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  correctional,  penal,  and  pretrial  de- 
tention Institutions  and,  facilities; 

S.  1644.  A  bill  to  assist,  urban  criminal 
justice  systems  on  an  Emergency  basis 
In  those  cities  where  personal  seciuity, 
economic  stability,  peace,  and  tranquility 
are  most  Impaired  and  threatened  by  the 
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alarming  rise  in  the  comj  oisslon  of  seri- 
ous crime;  and 

S.  1645.  A  bill  to  provi(  e  assistance  to 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  alleviating  critical 
shortages  in  qualified  professional  and 
paraprofessional  personnel,  particularly 
in  the  corrections  components  of  such 
systems,  in  developing  the  most  advanced 
and  enlightened  personnel  recruitment 
training  and  employment  standards  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committed  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CRIMINAL 


Ident,  I  intro- 

itrengthen  our 

in  substance, 

92d  Congress. 


of  crime.  In 
ity  for  national 
'or  making  our 
les  secure.  We 


STRENGTHENING  OF 
JUSTICE  SYS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pr^, 
duce  today  three  bills  to 
criminal  justice  system; 
bills  I  introduced  in  th ^.^^ 

Americans  throughout  Ihe  Nation'^con- 
tinue  to  be  deeply  troubled  about  the 
condition  of  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice and  its  capacity  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  all,  while  protecting  our  people 
from  crime  and  the  fe 
1968,  Congress  set  a  prio 
crime  control,  a  priority 
streets  safe  and  our  ho 
have  witnessed  a  tremehdous  increase 
in  the  allocation  of  Federal  resources  to 
crime  control  and  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams. The  Nixon  administration  and 
many  State  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  have  made  Important  progress 
toward  that  goal.  ] 

The  latest  statistics  from  the  Uniform 
Crime  Index  of  the  FBI  show  that  seri- 
ous crime  is  Increasing  bt  the  rate  of 
1  percent  per  year— the  lowest  reported 
rate  increase  since  1960.]  Several  major 
cities— including  New  Yoife  City  have  re- 
cently reported  an  actual  reduction  in 
certain  categories  of  violent  crime.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
society  still  bears  much  too  heavy  a 
burden  in  the  cost  of  crime  and  its 
related  problems.  [ 

Despite  the  progress  ^hat  has  been 
made,  we  know  that  wa  still  confront 
almost  chaotic  conditions]  in  many  parts 
of  our  criminal  justice  s 
larly  in  our  local  crlm 
in  the  Nation's  prisons. 

We  know  that  many        

sumptions  and  practices  pibout  criminal 
justice  have  properly  beten  questioned. 
We  know  also  that  therelcan  be  no  real 
safety  or  security,  or  an^  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  high  rates  of  crime 
unless  we  deal  effectively  [with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  repeat  offende^.  And  we  can- 
not begin  to  deal  with  recidivism  as  long 
as  we  fail  to  recognize  tl^at  a  basic  re- 
spect for  the  humanity  I  of  every  man 
must  be  the  hallmark  ot  any  humane 
system  of  justice.  I 

In  the  area  of  drug  abufe  and  narcotic 
addiction,  I  have  long  supported  an  ex- 
tensive Federal,  State,  and  local  commit- 
ment to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  users  in  order  that  they  may  be 
returned  to  society  as  productive  and 
useful  citizens.  In  order  to  complement 
these  efforts,  I  recently  introduced  two 
bills,  S.  1137  and  S.  1138  designed  to  in- 
crease the  capability  of  our  law  enforce- 


Btem — particu- 
lal  courts  and 

t>f  the  old  as- 
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ment  agencies  and  our  courts  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  professional, 
high  volume  narcotics  trafBcker. 

The  three  bills  I  introduce  today  are 
designed  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of  our 
national  crime  problem.  These  measures 
deal  with  the  problems  of  prisoners' 
rights  and  criminal  recidivism ;  the  short- 
age of  qualified  custodial  and  rehabilita- 
tive corrections  personnel,  and  emergency 
funding  for  local  criminal  justice  reform. 
The  bills  are: 

The  National  Corrections  Standards 
Act; 

The  Emergency  Crime  Reduction  Act; 
and 

The  Criminal  Justice  Professions  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  corrections  component  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  still  suffers  from 
a  plethora  of  ills:  a  lack  of  public  sup- 
port and  understanding,  piecemeal  pro- 
graming and  understafling,  overcrowded, 
and  unsanitary  conditions,  universal 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  as  having  few 
rights,  a  lack  of  facilities  for  job  train- 
ing and  education,  and  totally  inadequate 
funding. 

The  Congress  must  finally  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  issue  in  all  of  its 
aspects.  This  includes  corrections  man- 
power development,  corrections  rehabili- 
tation services,  including  job  training  and 
job  placement,  corrections  education 
services,  construction  and  renovation  of 
correctional  facilities,  decentralized  com- 
munity corrections  programs,  and  in  my 
view,  the  critically  important  and  tradi- 
tionally neglected  issue  of  prisoners' 
rights. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  size  of 
the  problems  attendant  on  effective 
correctional  rehabilitation.  There  are 
hardened  criminal  offenders  who  are 
beyond  any  hope  of  peaceful  reintegra- 
tion into  our  society,  and  who  will  stub- 
bornly resist  our  best  efforts.  And  our 
people  have  a  right  to  insist  that  they 
be  protected  from  such  offenders. 

But  there  are  many  who  can  be  re- 
habilitated and  yet  inhuman  prison 
conditions  inconsistent  with  our  sense 
of  justice  and  with  any  commonsense 
approach  to  the  problem  only  lead  to 
recidivism.  The  failure  to  recognize 
this,  and  to  make  it  a  fundamental  op- 
erating principle  within  every  jail, 
prison,  correction,  and  detention  facility 
in  the  Nation  msikes  no  sense  from  a 
moral,  legal,  or  pragmatic  view. 

Morally,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  society  allows  society  to  destroy 
the  personal  integrity  of  human  beings 
by  stripping  away  all  of  their  legal  and 
human  rights.  The  idea  that  we  should 
use  prisons  to  sweep  away  what  some 
might  consider  "human  garbage"  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  very  ethics  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

Legally,  the  Federal  courts  have  held 
that  proportionality  in  punishment  is  a 
constitutional  requisite  and  that  in- 
mates are  protected  from  unreasonable 
action  by  corrections  authorities  by  the 
due  process  and  equal-protection  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  amendment.  The  view 
that  conditions  in  a  jail  alone  can  be  so 
bad  as  to  violate  the  eighth  amendment 
ban  against  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment has  gained  new  support  in  State 
and  Federal  courts  in  recent  years. 


Pragmatically,  too.  inmates  should  be 
treated  as  human  beings.  It  violates 
commonsense  to  expect  a  man  who  has 
been  brutalized  and  hardened  to  be 
kindly  disposed  to  a  society  which  has 
not  only  imprisoned  him — and  in  some 
instances  "caged"  would  be  the  more  apt 
word — but  which  has  tormented  him 
as  well. 

Our  corrections  system  cannot  hope 
to  do  its  job  under  the  kind  of  condi- 
tions which  are  common  in  many  prisons 
and  detention  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  The  variety  of  indignities  com- 
monly suffered  by  inmates  ranging  from 
sexual  attacks,  inadequate  food,  heat, 
and  medical  attention  to  the  despair  of 
men  without  hope  debsises  and  degrades 
our  society  as  a  whole  in  their  eyes. 

Unless  our  corrections  system  can  im- 
part to  inmates  a  sense  of  ethical 
values — which  is  to  say,  some  genuine  be- 
lief in  the  humaneness  of  society,  and  its 
willingness  to  accept  them  as  members 
if  they  will  abide  by  its  rules — no  amoimt 
of  new  funding  will  reform  the  system 
and  rehablUtate  those  who  are  within  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  therefore  alter 
the  structure  of  the  prison  system  itself. 
The  overall  philosophy  and  policy  that 
governs  that  system  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  public,  of  corrections  administrators 
and  custodial  personnel,  and  of  inmates 
themselves  are  central  to  this  issue.  The 
relationship  between  staff  and  inmates, 
and  a  reexamination  and  sharpening  of 
goals  and  fundamental  objectives  are 
matters  which  are  really  at  the  core  of 
our  problem  with  the  American  prison 
system.  The  Nation's  corrections  admin- 
istrators, and  those  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  criminal  justice  reform  must 
take  a  primary  leadership  role  in  this 
effort. 

The  first  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Na- 
tional Correctional  Standards  Act,  would 
establish  national  minimum  standards  of 
policy  for  the  treatment  of  inmates  and 
improved  institution-inmate  relation- 
ships. It  was  the  subject  of  hearings  last 
year  in  the  National  Penitentiaries  Sub- 
committee, under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  . 

The  standards  would  be  developed — 
consistent  with  13  general  objectives  set 
out  in  the  bill — following  public  hearings, 
by  an  independent  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Its  members 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  ex- 
perience in  fields  related  to  corrections 
and  criminal  justice  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Following  presentation  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  standards  could  not  be 
changed,  except  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  standards  would  not  be  devel- 
oped, legislated  and  mandated  by  Con- 
gress, but  rather  by  those  who  have  been 
closest  to  the  problem. 

The  standards  would  then  be  appli- 
cable to  LEAA  which  would  administer 
all  of  its  corrections  grant  programs  un- 
der the  act  in  accordance  with  the 
standards.  They  would  also  be  applicable 
to  the  Federal  prison  system.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  complete 
its  work  within  1  year  from  the  time  of 
its  appointment. 


The  bill  provides  that  all  State  and 
local  correctional  departments  must 
promulgate  and  implement  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  the  minimum  standards  so 
established,  or  face  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The  standards  will  deal  not  <uily  with 
"legal  rights,"  but  also  with  the  admin- 
istrative policy  standards  that  govern 
significant  aspects  of  the  daily  existence 
of  the  irmiate.  The  13  general  objectives 
that  the  bill  sets  out  for  consideration 
by  the  Commission  can  be  summarized 
in  four  categories: 

First,  minimum  standards  to  promote 
respect  for  the  human  rights  of  inmates. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  basic  needs 
of  the  prisoner  for  adequate  food  and 
medical  care,  sanitary  living  conditions, 
recreation  facilities,  hygienic  needs  and 
freedom  from  sexual  attacks  and  abuse. 
They  will  also  cover  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  sending  and  receiving  of  mail, 
including  the  opening,  censoring,  and 
confiscation  of  correspondence,  the  right 
to  communicate  with  the  outside  world, 
at  least  with  family  and  friends,  access 
to  legal  assistance,  the  right  to  vote,  and 
visiting  privileges. 

Second,  standards  will  apply  to  the 
establishment  of  mechanisms  to  raise 
issues  relating  to  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  inmates  live,  the  improve- 
ment of  such  conditions,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
a  critical  lack  of  communication  between 
the  inmates  and  the  policymakers  in 
the  prisons.  Some  prison  systems  are  now' 
experimenting  with  a  citizen  ombudsman 
who  fulfills  this  function.  They  will  also 
deal  with  the  publication  and  notice  to 
inmates  of  rules  governing  their  conduct 
and  the  conduct  of  correctional  person- 
nel, and  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
adjudicating  charges  for  violations,  min- 
imum and  maximimi  penalties,  and 
forms  of  punishment. 

Third,  standards  will  relate  to  the 
utilization  and  employment  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  minority 
group  personnel  and  to  the  provision  of 
bilingual  minimum  education  services. 
Race  is  clearly  an  extremely  dangerous 
problem.  Nearly  all  of  the  guards  and 
prison  ofBcials  in  many  prisons  are  white. 
Increasing  numbers  of  inmates  are  black, 
Puerto  Rican,  and  Mexican  American. 
Racial  antagonism  is  thereby  reinforced 
and  frequently  sparks  the  flashpoint  of 
prisoner  unrest. 

Fourth,  standards  will  relate  to  spe- 
cial rules  applicable  to  the  incarceration 
or  detention  of  those  who  have  been 
charged  with,  but  not  convicted  of,  any 
crime,  those  who  are  juvenile  delinquents 
and  youth  offenders,  those  who  are  felons 
and  misdemeanants,  and  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sex.  In  many  local  corrections 
systems,  including  New  York  City's  thou- 
sands of  persons  detained  prior  to  trial — 
all  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven 
guilty — live  imder  more  serious  depriva- 
tion than  those  who  have  be«i  convicted. 
We  must  begin  to  address  this  situation 
and  provide  realistically  for  the  rights  of 
such  persons. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  bill  is  the 
Criminal  Justice  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973.  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  any  comprehensive 
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strategy  to  improve  oiir  performance  in 
correctional  rehabilitation.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  National  Cor- 
rectional Standards  Act,  which  I  have 
just  introduced. 

We  cannot  ctmtlnue  to  ask  our  cor- 
rectional departments  and  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  accept  the 
kinds  of  responsibility  we  have  long  given 
to  them  without  providing  adequate  re- 
sources for  recruitment,  training,  and 
employment  of  their  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

We  cannot  ask  them  to  raise  their 
standards  of  performance  and  to  take 
on  more  ambitious  goals  and  profoundly 
dlfflcxilt  objectives  without  a  commitment 
to  respond  on  their  issue. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  by  creating  a  new  part  J,  "Criminal 
Justice  Professions  Development."  It 
would  establish  and  support  a  national 
network  of  regional  crime  and  delin- 
quency centers  which  would  serve  as 
training  institutions  for  students  and 
practitioners  of  criminal  justice,  cen- 
tralized channels  for  recruitment  of 
criminal  justice  personnel,  consultation 
centers  for  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
relevant  professions^  schools,  and  re- 
search centers  for  basic  and  applied 
studies  of  criminal  justice. 

The  professional  staff  of  such  centers 
would  be  composed  of  persoimel  drawn 
both  from  the  academic  community,  pri- 
marily In  the  fields  of  law,  clinical  psy- 
chology, psychiatry,  social  work,  and 
public  administration,  as  well  as,  from 
the  practicing  agencies  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  increased 
academic  assistance  for  corrections  sys- 
tems professional  p>ersonnel,  including 
probation  and  parole  officers.  A  3-year 
S35. 000.000  authorization  Is  rec(Hn- 
mended  to  provide  assistance  for  study 
and  training  in  academic  subjects  related 
to  correctional  administration  and  reha- 
bilitative services. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presidential  Advisory 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Professions 
Development,  an  annual  assessment  of 
criminal  justice  manpower  needs  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  authorize  a  na- 
ticMial  criminal  justice  professions  re- 
cruitment program. 

Recognizing  that  recruitment  and  com- 
pensation of  new  personnel  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  the  bill  would  also  authorize 
LEAA  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
corrections  depwirtments  and  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  the  recruitment,  employ- 
ment, and  compensation  of  professional 
and  para-professional  personnel. 

This  would  apply  to  administrative, 
custodial,  rehabilitative,  medical,  aad 
other  personnel,  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  LEAA.  In  any  event,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  any  grant  could 
be  expended  for  the  compensation  of 
custodial  personnel. 

Also,  any  grantee  would  have  to  pro- 
vide adequate  assurances  that — 

First.  Federal  fimds  would  not  be  used 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds; 

Second,  personnel  standards  and  pro- 
grams reflect  the  most  advanced  and  en- 
lightened practices  and  objectives;  and 
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Third,  the  applicant  is  i  laklng  progress 
in  improving  the  recruling,  organiza- 
tion training,  and  education  of  personnel 
engaged  in  correctional  attivities. 

In  1972  LEAA  expended  in  bloc  grants 
and  discretionary  funding  over  $18  mil- 
lion for  personnel,  recruitment,  and 
training  throughout  the  national  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Undar  part  E,  pro- 
viding exclusively  for  corrections  Im- 
provements, the  total  e:  penditure  was 
only  $3,350,000.  While  thi  tre  is  some  ad- 
ditional spending  for  coi  rections  under 
part  C  of  the  act,  the  Ii  rgest  share  of 
funds  In  this  area  has  g  >ne  to  the  law 
enforcement  component  <  f  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

My  bill  would  authoriz  i  an  additional 
$40,000,000  for  correctio  is  during  the 
next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  third! bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Urban  Crime  Reduction  Act  of 
1973,  seeks  two  basic  obji  (ctives  which  I 
think  are  essential  to  any  new  grant-in- 
aid  legislation  in  the  c  Iminal  justice 
area: 

First.  Specific  priority  uses  to  which 
the  funds  must,  in  part,  b  t  put  which  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  produce  short- 
term  results  in  reducing  crime  rates  in 
urban  areas. 

Second.  The  initiation  c  f  some  genuine 
long-term  reform  in  eaci  of  the  three 
component  parts  of  the  local  criminal 
justice  system — police,  c<urts,  and  cor- 
rections. 

The  measure  would  con  lentrate  a  pro- 
posed authorization  of  $:  00  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years  in  the  central 
cities  having  the  highest  crime  rates  In 
the  country.  The  Presidei  t  would  desig- 
nate as  many  as  25  cities  as  "emergency 
crime  areas." 

This  designation  would  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  crimes  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants committed  in  each  particular  city. 
The  flgitfes  used  would  be  taken  from  the 
uniform  crime  reports  jublished  each 
year  by  the  FBI.  During  each  year,  the 
selected  cities  woiild  re:eive  a  direct 
grant  based  upon  two  f  act<  irs :  first,  popu- 
lation; and  second,  rani  In  the  crime 
index. 

Particular  allocations  1  ^ould  be  based 
on  both  of  these  factors. 

On  the  city  level  the  f  u  ids  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Commlsilon  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  e  ich  designated 
city.  The  Commission  shill  consist  of  a 
representative  from  the  police  force,  a 
representative  from  the  jildiciary,  a  rep- 
i-esentative  from  the  conn  actions  depart- 
ment, and  selected  commu  lity  represent- 
atives to  reflect  a  cross  section  of  the 
city  on  the  Commission.  T  le  Commission 
will  have  flexibility  witiin  the  three 
stated  areas  to  determir  e  the  specific 
projects  and  the  ^)eciflc  ways  in  which 
the  city's  grant  funds  will  be  spent.  The 
cities  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  in- 
novative programs  in  the  three  target 
areas  and  to  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate  on  an  emefgency  basis. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  sharpen  the  focus  of  tlife  fight  against 
crime  and  to  direct  the  necessary  funds 
into  areas  where  they  ar«  most  needed. 
The  overall  adminlstrati<in  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice 
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nated  cities  will  be  require*  I  to  file  a  re- 
port detailing  what  has  bee  i  done  in  the 
three  critical  areas. 

The  only  restriction  on  t  tie  use  of  the 
money  allocated  to  the  cilfes  is  that  It 
must  be  used  in  three  areas,  for  upgrad- 
ing the  police  force,  improvjlng  the  court 
system,  and  revamping  th(  correctional 
system. 

The  bill  establishes  prioiities  for  spe- 
cific anticrime  programs,  with  one-third 
of  each  city's  total  allotm(nt  going  for 
police,  cHie-third  for  cours,  and  one- 
third  for  corrections.  In  eich  of  these 
three  areas  priority  projects  may  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  progr  ims  designed 
to: 

First,  strengthen  the  polii  :e  component 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  by  utiliz- 
ing civilian,  unarmed,  surveillance,  and 
patrol  teams  In  local  areasj  working  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  jf  police  au- 
thorities, new  police  narcotics  enforce- 
ment programs  in  city  scliool  systems, 
and  administrative  machini  ry  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies ; 

Second,  improving  the  com^s  com- 
ponent by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
criminal  court  procedures,  providing  al- 
ternatives to  the  bail  bond  system  and 
establishing,  on  a  trial  bisis,  pretrial 
services  agencies;  and 

Third,  Improving  the  coriectlons  com- 
ponent by  facilitating  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  custodial  ar  d  rehabilita- 
tive correctional  personnel,  as  well  as 
parole  and  probation  officers,  providing 
separate  detention  facilities  for  juveniles, 
including  authorization  to  renovate  ex- 
isting correctional  facilities  and  leasing 
additional  facilities  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  bills  or  any 
other  legislation  are  not  tie  whole  an- 
swer. The  issue  of  crime  li  our  society 
is  the  outgrowth  of  drama^c  change  In 
our  society  which  must  be 

a  larger  sense,  by  the      „ 

States,  our  local  commimipes,  and  the 
people  themselves. 

But  so  long  as  the  misf 

ing  of  human  beings  rems       

allzed  in  our  criminal  justice  system,  so 
will  the  cycle  of  crime  andfpunishment, 
and  more  crime,  accelerate  and  trap  us 
all. 

The  roots  of  the  chaos 
system  are  in  a  misconcei 
that  system  and  our  societi 

must  do  for  those  who  are  ( „ 

exist  with  it.  While  the  req^iirements  of 
both  human  digiiity  and  ord|er  within  oiu- 
prisons  must  be  met,  the 
prison  tragedies  must  be 
dignity  and  mutual  respecj 

come  the  casualties  of  our  , 

those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  who 
would  use  terror,  fear,  accusations,  and 
polarizations  we  must  deny  them  their 
opportunity  to  dictate  our  policy. 

We  need,  instead,  to  be  a 
will  sustain  a  strong  effort 
system  of  justice  which  wil 

encourage  the  full  hiunanity 

and  woman  within  the  iirison  walls, 
while  recognizing  the  fmitration  and 
difficulties  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  true  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the 


lided  maim- 
i  institution- 


our  penal 

ion  of  what 

should  and 

consigned  to 


in  of  the 

hat  himian 

cannot  be- 

Lotions.  For 


people  who 
to  insure  a 
respect  and 
of  each  man 
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Imous  consent  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1643 
A  bill  to  provide  mlnlmvun  standards  in  con- 
nection with  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  correctional, 
penal,  and  pretrial  detention  Institutions 
and  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cwrec- 
tlonal  Standards  Act". 

DKCIAJIATXON    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  problems  symptomized  by 
riots  and  disorder  In  Federal,  State,  and  local 
correctional  Institutions,  spring  In  part,  from 
a  failure  of  the  corrections  system  to  ct^>e 
effectively  with  the  dehumanizing  causes  of 
discontent  within  our  prisons.  Our  correc- 
tions sjstem  cannot  hope  to  do  Its  job  under 
the  kind  of  conditions  which  are  common 
In  many  prison  and  detention  facilities 
througnout  the  country.  The  variety  of  in- 
dignities commonly  suffered  by  inmates 
ranging  from  sexual  attacks,  inadequate  food 
and  medical  attention  to  the  despair  of  men 
without  hope  debase  and  degrade  our  society 
as  a  whole.  Unless  our  corrections  system  can 
Impart  to  a  larger  proportion  of  Inmates  a 
sense  of  ethical  values — combined  with  effec- 
tive rehabilitative  services,  including  job 
training  and  placement — no  amount  of  new 
fimdlng  will  ref<»tn  the  system,  rehabilitate 
Inmates,  and  reduce  the  escalating  rates  of 
recldlvlslm  and  violent  crime  in  our  society. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  require 
the  formulation  and  application  of  a  more 
explicit  and  responsive  set  of  national  stand- 
ards to  guide  the  Federal  role  In  the  reform  of 
the  corrections  component  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  criminal  justice  systems. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  464  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  454.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  section.  In 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  a  national  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Correctional  Standards. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members,  who  shall  be  appointed,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  among  persons  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  experience  in  the  fields  of 
correctional  administration  and  rehabilita- 
tion at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level, 
probation  and  parole  services,  correctional 
manpower  and  training  activities,  law,  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  engaged 
In  correctional  rehabilitation  programs  and 
overall  correctional  reform.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Conunlssion  shall  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  among  the  members,  except 
that  such  Chairman  shall  be  selected  from 
the  private  sector  and  shall  not  be  an  officer 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
department  or  agency. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion within  one  year  of  its  appointment  to 
establish  minimum  standards  relating  to  the 
administration  of  correctional  and  pretrial 
detention  Institutions  and  facilities,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  and  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  standards  prior  to  submit- 
ting its  final  recommendations  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  his  approval.  Eight  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  its  final  recommendations 
are  submitted  under  thte  section. 


"(3)  The  Conunlssion  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  or  at  the  call  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  approve 
the  standards  as  a  whole  or  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commlslon  by  majority  vote 
of  Its  members  to  changes  therein.  Upon  ap- 
proval, such  standards  shall  be  published  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  correctional  and  pre- 
trial detention  facilities  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  or  m  which  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance  are  oper- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  Administration  shaU  not  make 
any  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  State  plan- 
ning agency,  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  combination  of  such  units,  unless 
the  applicant  (a)  provides  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  such  grant  will  be  employed 
to  Implement  the  minimum  standards  "es- 
tablished under  this  section  by  the  Commis- 
sion within  a  reetsonable  time,  and  (b)  dem- 
onstrates, following  the  establishment  of 
such  minimum  standards,  that  such  stand- 
ards are  being  implemented  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  all 
Federal  correctional  institutions  meet  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commission  un- 
der this  section. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
and  of  other  public  and  private  organizations 
and  agencies  the  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  ai  this 
section  shall  relate  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  maintenance  of  the  phyalcal  and 
mental  health  of  persons  detained  within 
correctional  departments  and  agencies  in- 
cluding the  quality  of  medical,  hospital,  and 
Infirmary  facilities  and  servloea,  and  the 
avallabUtty  of  physicians.  psychUtrlc  and 
psychological  counseling,  therapy  for  drug 
users  and  alcoholics,  adequate  food  services, 
and  appropriate  facilities  for  exercise  and 
recreation; 

"(2)  the  personal,  hygienic  necessities  of 
Inmates,  Including  availability  of  soap, 
towels,  showers,  laundry  services,  and  the  In- 
spection and  compliance  of  correctional  and 
detention  faclUtles  with  local  health  and 
sanltcu7  codes; 

"(3)  the  avaUabUlty  of  bilingual  programs 
for  the  basic  and  vocational  education  and 
training  of  Inmates,  including  library  serv- 
ices; 

"(4)  the  publication  and  notice  to  Inmates 
of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  persons  de- 
tained In  correctional  institutions  and  deten- 
tion facilities,  and  of  ootxectlonai,  custodial, 
and  administrative  personnel,  cmd  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  adjudicating 
charges  for  violations  of  such  rules,  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  penalties  appU- 
cable  to  such  violations; 

"(5)  the  Impartial  hearings  and  adjudi- 
cation of  complaints  and  grievances  concern- 
ing discipline  or  other  actions,  policies,  or 
practices  of  a  correctional  department  or 
agency,  or  any  employee  thereof,  including 
the  f easlbUlty  of  ombudsman  or  Bimii^r  serv- 
ices; 

"(6)  the  forms  of  discipline  and  punish- 
ment that  may  be  administered  as  well  as 
the  procedural  practices  applicable  to  the 
disposition  of  disciplinary  actions  against 
Inmates  resulting  in  loss  of  good  time,  loss 
of  privileges,  restricted  confinement  within 
the  general  population,  or  punitive  segrega- 
tion for  a  specified  period; 

"(7)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  mall,  Including 
the  opening,  censoring  and  confiscating  of 
correspondence,  and  the  transmitting  of  writ- 
ten material  for  publication; 

"(8)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
visitation  opportunities  afforded  to  Inmates, 
and  the  use  of  telephone  service  for  com- 
munication with  family,  attorneys,  and 
others; 

"(9)  rules  and  regulations  governing  eligi- 


bility for  parole  and  probation,  the  dlspoei- 
tlon  of  applications  for  such  action,  and  the 
publication  and  notice  to  Inmates  of  such 
procedures; 

"(10)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  registration  of  Inmates  eligible  to  vote 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  State  and 
local  law; 

"(11)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  avaUablllty  aind  frequency  of  religious 
services,  including  counseling; 

"(12)  the  employment  and  utilization  of 
custodial,  administrative,  and  rehabilitative 
professional  and  paraprofessional  personnel 
who  are  representative  of  minority  groups, 
and 

"(13)  special  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  incarceration  and  detention  of 
those  who  have  been  charged  with,  but  not 
convicted  of  any  crime,  those  who  are  Juve- 
nile delinquents  and  youth  offenders,  those 
who  are  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and  per- 
sons of  different  sex. 

"(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Conunlssion  who 
are  full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performanee  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  Members 
of  the  Commission  from  private  life  shall  re- 
ceive tl25  per  diem  whUe  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses inctirred  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 6,  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persona  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  but  not  in  excess  of  $75  per 
diem,  including  traveltlme.  While  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703(b)  of  tlUe  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  \inder  this  section.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman,  such  department 
or  agency  shall  fiirnish  such  Information  eX" 
pedltiously  to  the  Commission. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  tSOO.OOO  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act." 

8.1644 

A  bin  to  assist  urban  criminal  justice  S3r8- 
tems  on  an  emergency  basis  In  those  cities 
where  personal  security,  economic  stabil- 
ity, peace  and  tranquility  are  most  lAi- 
palred   and   threatened   by   the   alarming 
rise  In  the  conunlssion  of  serious  crime. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Urban 
Crime  Reduction  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PT7BPOSX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  security,  economic  stabUlty, 
peace  and  tranquility  of  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  Nation  are  threatened  by  an  alarming 
rise  In  the  commission  of  serious  crime,  and 
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by  an  Incidence  of  personal  Injury  and  death 
from  crime  which  Is  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  Industrial  nation 
in  the  world; 

(2)  the  only  genuine,  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  crime  Is  (A)  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
conditions  which  breed  despair  and  social 
and  economic  deprivation.  (B)  a  more  effec- 
tive and  better  equipped  law  enforcement 
capability,  (C)  a  vastly  in^roved  correc- 
tional system  which  actually  rehabilitates  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  offenders  than 
are  currenUy  being  rehabUltated  under  pres- 
ent programs,  (D)  a  more  efficient  court 
system,  adequately  supported  by  the  collat- 
eral services  so  vital  to  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Including  the  prosecu- 
tion, defense,  probation  and  i>arole  of 
offenders,  and  (E)  a  more  effective  treatment 
and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  addicted  to  narcotic  drugs, 
particularly  heroin,  together  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  llUclt  sources  of  supply  of  such 
drugs; 

(3)  experience  has  shown  that  the  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  delivery  of  effec- 
tive programs  designed  to  bring  about  reform 
of  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  pose  ex- 
tremely difficult,  complex,  and  long-term 
problems  for  the  offender,  the  State,  and  the 
local  community.  These  dlfflcultle*  require 
a  comprehensive  approach,  and  the  whole- 
sale cooperation  of  law  enforcement,  correc- 
tional and  judicial  authorities  at  the  local. 
State,  and  National  level,  the  mass  media, 
the  professions,  civic  action  groups,  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  individuals,  and  organizations; 

(4)  the  escalating  rates  of  violent  crime, 
particularly  within  the  victim  communities 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged  in  our 
major  cities,  require  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance designed  to  bring  about  some  rea- 
sonably rapid  reduction  in  the  level  of  crime. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  make  grant*  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  cities  in  the 
United  States  where  the  need  to  combat 
crime  Is  greatest.  In  order  to  permit  those 
cities  to  strengthen  police  protection,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  local  courts, 
and  to  reform  and  rehabilitate  the  local  cor- 
rectional system,  thereby  effecting  a  demoa- 
strable  reduction  In  the  level  of  serious  crime 
in  such  areas  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

AVTHOMZATIOM 

a"C-  8.  (a)  Tlure  ta  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  to  csiiy  out  ttte  purposes  of  this 
Act  $800,000,000  for  th*  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1078,  and  for  eacb  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

(b)  Th«  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
make  granu  to  eligible  cities  that  have  ap- 
pltcatlons  approved  under  section  5  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  projects  described  in  such  applications. 

ALLOTMEIVTS   TO    EMCIBI.E   CTrlES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  eligible  cities  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  and  crime  index  of  each  such  city, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)   For  the  piupoee  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  city"  means  any  city 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
among  the  first  twenty-five  cities  tn  the 
United  States  on  a  crime  index  prepared  by 
him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "crime  index"  means  a  list- 
ing of  designated  cities  tn  the  United  States, 
having  a  population  of  at  least  250,000  per- 
sons, which  shall  be  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  shall  be  based  upon  the  nimiber  of 
reported  homicides,  rapes,  robberies,  aggra- 
vated  assaults,   burglaries,   arsons,   larcenies 


be  available 

time,  on  such 

lod   as   the   At- 

other  eligible 
M'lginal   allot- 


over  850,  kldnaplngs,  auto  hefts,  and  other 
felonies  accompanied  by  tlie  use  or  threat- 
ened use  of  force  or  violence  per  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  eath  such  city. 

(c)  The  crime  Index  an^the  population 
of  each  eligible  city  shall  t)e  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  ftccordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  |  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to  him 
for  each  fiscal  year.  I 

(d)  If  the  Attorney  Oe&eral  determines 
that  any  portion  of  an  eligible  city's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  will!  not  be  required 
by  such  city  for  the  period  such  allotment 
is  available,  Uiat  porticm 
for  reallotment  from  time 
dates  and  during  such 
tomey    General    may   fix, 

cities  in  proptortion   to   i „ ^ —   -"«»- 

ments  to  such  eligible  clti^  f(a  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  eligible  cities  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  tht  sum  which  the 
Attorney  General  estimates  such  eligible  city 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its  applica- 
tion approved  under  this  Act,  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  sbaU  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  eligible  «ities  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  an  eligible  city  under 
thU  subsectiMi  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  und»  subeecticm  (a) 
for  such  year.  I 

APPUCATIOlJ 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  eligible  Iclty  desiring  to 
receive  its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  Act  Shan  submit  an  Application,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  ot  this  section 
and  other  requirements  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  establish  under  section  6.  Each 
such  application  shall — 

( I )  prvvlde  for  the  admllilstratlon  of  the 
programs  and  projects  by  a  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  consisting  of  fifteen 
persons  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of 
such  city  from  among  pfersons  who  are 
broaiBy  representative  of  fend  experienced 
In  the  flelds  of  law  enforcement,  courts, 
probation  and  parole,  correctional  institu- 
tions, education,  law.  the  social  sciences, 
the  behavioral  sciences,  ind  the  general 
public; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  for— 

(A)  strengthening  the  p  slice  ccnnponent 
of  the  criminal  justice  sys  em  within  such 
city,  including  but  not  lin  ilted  to  projects 
designed  to- 
ll) facilitate  the  recrultinent  and  train- 
tag  of  new  law  enforcement  personnel; 

(II)  improve  the  organisational  systems 
and  administrative  machlaery  of  low  en- 
forcement agencies.  In  par^,  by  recruiting, 
training  and  utilizing,  whers  feasible,  civilian 
personnel  to  perform  adi^lnlstratlve  and 
clerical  and  other  duties  I  heretofore  per- 
formed by  professional  1  iw  enforcement 
personnel; 

(HI)  establish,  organize,  i  nd  support  aux- 
iliary police  organizations.  (  onslstlng  of  un- 
armed citizen  volunteers,  vhose  purpose  U 
to  assist  and  supplement  tl  e  efforts  of  duly 
constituted  law  enf orcem(  nt  agencies  In 
patrolling,  surveillance  and  other  crime  pre- 
vention activities,  under  t|je  direct  super- 
vision of  law  enforcement  (authorities;   and 

(It)  avoid  and  prevent  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics  and  Improve  the  en- 
forcement of  narcotics  laws  generally,  and  In 
cooperation  wtlh  local  boaj  ds  of  education, 
provide  for  more  effective  li  lentificatlon  and 
elimination  of  sources  of  tt  e  supply  of  nar- 
cotics within  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  and  Institi  tions  ot  higher 
learning. 

(B)  reforming  the  courl  s  component  of 
the  criminal  justice  syste  ns  within  such 
city.  Including  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to — 

(1)     improve    the    efflclei  cy    of    criminal 
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court  procedures,  iucludlng  tie  appointment 
of  professional  court  administrators; 

(11)   Improve  the  efficiency 

needed,  increase  the  number  _.  ^ ^-^  ^j- 

Ing  criminal  cases,  and  of  pitofesslonal  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  prosecutloi,  defense,  pro- 
bation, parole,  and  social  welfare  work  In 
connection  with  the  db^osltion  of  criminal 
cases;  j 

(iU)  refine  and  apply  unlfMtnly  criteria 
for  the  pretrall  detention  of  i^rsons  charged 
with  criminal  offenses  who  ane  held  without 
ball  or  who  are  unable   to  <ibtaln  ball; 

(Iv)  provide  alternatives  tci  the  ball  bond 
system,  including  but  not  IhtUted  to  model 
demonstration  programs  involving  the  fund- 
ing of  bail  by  nonprofit,  private  corporations, 
and  community  release  prog^ms;  and 

(V)  establish,  on  a  demoilstration  basis, 
pretrial  service  agency  atuhorlzed  to  main- 
tain effective  supervlsltox  an4  control  over, 
and  to  provide  suportive  services  to  defend- 
ants released  prior  to  trial,  including  the 
collection,  verification,  and  rsportlng  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  conditions  cA  re- 
lease of  such  persons,  and  tlie  operating  or 
leasing  of  appropriate  faciUltss  for  the  cus- 
today  or  care  of  such  perasna.  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  residential  halfway 
houses,  itarcotlcs  addict  and  Alcc^ollc  treat- 
ment centers,  and  counseling  services; 

(C)  improving  the  corrections  component 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  within  such 
city,  iiusludlng  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to —  1 

(I)  establish  appropriate  quiaificatlons  and 
standards  for  correctional  officers,  Including 
custodial  and  rehabilitation  personnel,  as 
well  as  probation  and  parole  officers; 

(II)  facilitate  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  sxich  professional  corre«Uonal  officers; 

(ill)  provide  separate  dete|itlon  facilities 
for  Juveniles,  including  shelter  facilities  out- 
side the  correctional  system  for  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  run-away  chlldrsn;  and 

(iv)  relieve  the  overcrowdqd  and  oppres- 
sive conditions  in  correctional  facilities,  jails, 
JuvenUe  training  schools,  and  detention  fa- 
cilities by  renovating  and  remodeling  existing 
correctional  facilities  and  leasing  additional 
facilities  for  such  purposes;      | 

(3)  provide  assurances  thatjnot  more  than 
one-third  of  the  funds  maoe  available  to 
such  city  will  be  expended  f&  projects  de- 
scribed In  claiise  (A)  of  the  Preceding  para- 
graph, not  more  than  one-thi^  of  such  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  prograitis  described  In 
clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  and  not  more 
than  one-third  of  such  funtb  shall  be  ex 
pended  for  programs  described  In  clause  (C) 
of  such  paragraph. 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  city  will 
pay  from  non-Pederal  sources]  the  remaining 
costs  of  such  a  program; 

(5)  set  fcwth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accotmtlng  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  asstu-e  proper  disposal  ana  accounting  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  eltelble  city  (In- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  eligible  city 
to  any  agency  of  a  political  i  subdivision  of 
such  eligible  city)   under  thif  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  silch  reasonable 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Attome^  General  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act  and  for  keepl:^  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  I  thereto  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verlf  cation  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  approve 
any  application  and  any  notU  cation  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  pro  islons  of  sub- 
section (a). 

BASIC    CariERIA 

Siuc.  6.  As  soon  as  practlcabw  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Attioruey  General 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  the  full  range  of  projects  fi  »r  which  funds 


may  be  used  under  clauses 
(C)  of  section  5(a)  (2) 
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ADMINISTSATTVZ  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  prtHnulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tion as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  to  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  State  and  local  governments 
as  he  deems  desirable; 

(4)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

(5)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  non-profit  organization; 

(6)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  665(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(7)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire and  as  may  be  produced  consistent 
with  other  law. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics) available  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions. 

(c)  Bach  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  receive  $135 
a  day,  including  traveltlme  for  each  day  he  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  Each 
such  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  such  addi- 
tional offices  as  may  be  necessary,  except  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  may 
not  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

DISAPPROVAL    OF    CITT    PLAKS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  city  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  city  coordinating 
council  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Council  administering  a  plan  of  an 
eligible  city  approved  under  section  5,  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  such 
section,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  city  will  not  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  Act  and 
no  payments  may  be  made  to  such  city  by 
the  Attorney  General  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
cmnply. 

JUDICIAL    BEVIXW 

Sec.  9.  (a)  If  any  city  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Attorney  General's  final  action  with  re- 


spect to  the  approval  of  its  plan  submitted 
under  section  5  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  8,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  city  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  worthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Attorney 
General  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Attorney  General  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
covirt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Attorney  General  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  an  eligible  city's  allotment  to 
any  such  city  which  administers  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  5.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  such  application.  In  de- 
termining the  cost  of  carrying  out  an  appli- 
cation, there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with 
respect  to  which  payments  were  received  un- 
der any  other  Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  an  eligible  city  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  In  Installments,  In  advance, 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpayment 
or  overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  to 
an  eligible  city  or  to  one  or  more  public 
agencies  within  such  city  designated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  chief  executive  of  such  city, 
or  to  both. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  any  grantee  under  this  Act. 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  Impair  the 
administration  or  the  enforcement  of  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 


S.  1645 
A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  departments  and  agencies 
in  alleviating  critical  shortages  in  qualified 
professional  and  paraprofessional  person- 
nel, particularly  In  the  corrections  comjK)- 
nents  of  such  systems,  in  developing  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  p>ersonnel 
recruitment,  training,  and  employment 
standards  and  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Justice 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1973". 

THE  CRIMINAL  JCSTICK  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  or  1873 FINDINGS  AND  DECLARA- 
TIONS  OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  (1)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
alleviate  the  critical  shortage  in  qualified 
manpower  for  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 


levels  of  government,  and  most  critically.  In 
the  corrections  component  of  such  systems; 

(2)  personnel  recruitment,  training,  and  em- 
ployment standards  and  programs  within 
such  systems  must  refiect  the  most  advanced 
and    enlightened    practices    and    objectives; 

(3)  Immediate  steps  are  required  to  devise 
new  institutional  means  to  accomplish  this 
goal;  (4)  the  need  for  trained  criminal  Jus- 
tice personnel  is  apt  to  increase  as  the 
population  expands,  and  crime  rates  remain 
at  unacceptable  levels;  and  (5)  regional  crime 
and  delinquency  centers,  providing  broad 
based  services  to  the  entire  criminal  Justice 
system,  can  reduce  such  shortages  and  pro- 
mote the  solution  of  critical  problems  that 
confront  the  various  components  of  criminal 
justice. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  part  I  the 
following : 

"Pakt  J — Criminal  Justice  Professions 
Development 

"Sec  671.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  paying  not  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing, 
staffing,  and  operating  regional  crime  and  de- 
linquency centers  in  various  areas  of  the 
country.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'crime  and  delinquency  center'  means  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution, 
or  orgauizatlon  which  serves  as — 

"(A)  a  training  institution  for  students 
and  practitioners  of  crimmal  justice; 

"(B)  a  centralized  channel  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  criminal  justice  personnel  in  con- 
junction with  Federal,  State,  and  local  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies; 

"(C)  a  consultation  center  for  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  relevant  professional 
schools;  and 

"(D)  a  research  center  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied studies  of  criminal  justice. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State,  local 
governmental  agency.  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  or  private,  nonprofit  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section,  unless  and  until  ( 1 ) 
the  eligible  grantee  submits  an  appropriate 
proposal  providing  for  the  purposes,  objec- 
tives, administration,  staffing,  organization, 
and  currlculums  of  the  proposed  crime  and 
delinquency  center,  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Administration:  Provided, 
That  the  professional  staff  of  such  centers 
shall  be  cc»nposed  of  persons  drawn  both 
from  practicing  agencies  of  criminal  Justice, 
and  from  persons  who  have  broad  experience 
primarily  in  the  fields  of  law,  psychiatry, 
clinical  psychology,  social  work,  and  public 
administration,  and  (2)  the  Administration 
finds  that  the  eligible  grantee  will  have  avail- 
able for  expenditure  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
with  respect  to  which  payment  is  sought.  No 
part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
or  for  capital  construction. 

"academic  assistance  for  corrections  sys- 
tems professional  personnel 

"Sec  672.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  combinatiMis  of  such  Institutions,  or  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, including  regional  crime  and  de- 
linquency centers  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening,  or  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  provide  training  or  aca- 
demic educational  assistance  to  pers<»i8  for 
study  in  academic  subjects  related  to  correc- 
tional administration  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
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tlon  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973:  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

"Sec.  673.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'CoxincU")  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
operation  of  this  part  and  of  other  Federal 
programs  for  the  training  and  development 
of  criminal  Justice  professional  personnel, 
evaluating  their  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
purposes  of  the  part  and  In  achieving  im- 
proved quality  In  such  training  programs, 
and  i>ersonnel  recruitment,  training,  and  per- 
formance standards  generally.  The  Council 
Shall,  In  addition  advise  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
In  the  administration  of  this  part  and  any 
other  matters,  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
the  part,  on  which  Its  advice  may  be  re- 
quested. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  and  shall  con- 
sist of  fifteen  persons.  The  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman,  shall  Include  person  broadly 
representative  of  any  experience  In  the  fields 
of  law  enforcement,  courts,  probation  and 
parole,  correctional  administration,  educa- 
tion, law,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to 
criminal  Justice  personnel  training)  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  the  section.  The  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  he  may  have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  the  rate  per  day  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  OS-IB  under 
section  5333  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  $160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  the  sum  of  $250,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"APPKAXSINO     CaXMIHAX.     JXTSTICZ     PERSONNEL 
NEEDS 

"Sec.  674.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  appraise  existing  and 
future  personnel  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  criminal  Justice,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  those  needs. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  consult 
with,  and  make  maximum  use  of  statistical 
and  other  related  information  of,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Federal  and 
State  and  local  criminal  Justice  agencies,  and 
other  appropriate  public  and  private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare 
and  publish  annually  a  report  on  the  crim- 
inal Justice  professions,  in  which  be  shall 
present  in  detail  his  views  on  the  state  of 
the  criminal  Justice  professions,  the  trends 
and  the  future  complexion  of  programs  In 
the  field  of  criminal  Justice,  and  the  need 
for  higtily  trained  and  qualified  personnel 
to  staff  such  programs. 


"ATTRACTING   QUALIFIED    PEXSOt  S   TO   THE    FIELD 
OF    CRIMINAL    JUS'  ICE 
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"Sk.  675.   (a)   The  Law 
sistance  Administration  of 
of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
or  contracts   with.   State   or 
Justice  agencies,  institutions 
ucation,  or  other  public  or 
cies,  organizations,  or  Institu 
the  Administration,  after  coi  isultation 
the  National  Advisory  Couni  U 
Justice  Professions  Developi  lent 
that  such  contract  will  m 
significant  contribution  to  at^inlng 
Jectlves  of  this  section,  for 

"(i)   identifying   capable 
ondary   schools  and    instltuttons 
learning  who  may  be  interested 
criminal  Justice  particularly 
administration  and  rehablllt)atlon 
couraglng  them  to  pursue 
ucation  in  preparation  for  siicb 

"(2)    publicizing    availablt 
for  careers  In  the  field  of 
and 

"(3)  encouraging  qualified 
ter  the  field  of  criminal  Jus  Ice 
The  Administration  is  auth  >rized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  a|  encies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  to  cai  -y  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(b)   There    Is    authorized 
prlated  to  carry  out  the 
tion  the  sum  of  $2,500,000 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
000,000  for  each  of  the  two 
years. 

"RECRUITMENT,  EMPLOYMENT, 
TION  or  CORRECTIONS  8YSTE: 
AND   PARAPROFESSIONAL   PER^NNEL 

"Sec.  676.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au 
thorized  to  make  grants  to 
corrections  departments  ant  agencies,  in 
eluding  probation'  and  pare  le  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  the  recrull  ment.  employ 
ment,  and  compensation  of  |  >rofesslonal  and 
paraprofessional  adminlstra  cive,  custodial, 
rehabilitative,  medical,  and  i  ither  personnel 
consistent  with  criteria  esti  Wished  by  the 
Administration 

"(b)  Not  more  than  one-tlird  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  mi  ly  be  expended 
for  the  compensation  of  cust  adial  personnel. 

"(c)   No  grant  shall  be  mi  ^e  to  any  pro 
spectlve  grantee,  unless  and  until  such  ap- 
plicant— 

"(1)   provides  satisfactory  ^tssurances  that 
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Federal  funds   made  avallal  le   pursuant   to 


this  section  will  be  used  so  as 
State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
to    the   extent    practicable 
amounts  of  such  funds  thajt  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  fund  i  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  s  sctlon 

"(2)  provides  satisfactory 
the  personnel  standards  and 
applicant  refiect  the  most  advanced  and  en 
lightened  practices  and  objeftlves;  and 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory 
such  applicant  is  engaging  (n  projects  and 
programs  to  Improve  the  recruiting,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  education  of  personnel 
employed  in  correctional  act^itles,  Including 
probation,  parole,  and  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  jto  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purpoa;  of  this  section 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  $20,000,000  in  each 
ceedlng  fiscal  years." 
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By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1646.  A  bill  to  amendlthe  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970  to  discharge 
obligations  under  the  ( onvention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  relating  to 
regulatory  controls  on  the  manufactiu*, 
distribution,  importation,  and  exporta- 
tion of  psychotropic  substtances,  and  for 


ending  June  30, 
of  the  two  sue- 


other  purposes.  Referred  to 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INTERNATIONAL   PSYCHOTROPIC 
OF    1873 


tie  I 


Commit- 

SljBSTANCES  ACT 

I  am  intro- 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President, 
ducing  today  the  Intematioaal  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  Act  of  19  ?3,  which  is 
designed  to  permit  the  Unlt^  States  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances 
signed  at  Vienna  on  Pebrutry  21,  1971 
which  is  now  pending  bef on  i  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committe ;.  I  ask  that 
this  bill  which  amends  th<  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances was  transmitted  on  Jline  29, 1971, 
to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  This  Conveiition  has  as 
its  purpose  the  international  control  of 
substances  that  are  not  included  under 
any  of  the  existing  multilateral  opium 
and  other  narcotic  drug  treaties.  The 
Convention  governs  tha  so-called 
psychotropic — or  mind-altering — sub- 
stances: The  haUucinogei^s — such  as 
LSD  and  mescaline — the  amphetamines, 
the  barbiturates,  and  the  tranquilizers. 
The  Convention  will  come  Ijito  force  90 
days  after  40  coimtries  havje  ratified  it. 

The  aim  of  the  Conventimi  is  to  limit 
to  medical  and  scientific  nurposes  the 
manufacture,  distribution 'land  use  of 
psychotropic  substances.  The  structure 
of  the  Convention  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1910.  It  lists  32 
substances  in  four  schedulas  depending 
on  the  extent  of  their  abuse,  their  poten- 
tial for  abuse  and  their  therapeutic  use- 
fulness. The  Convention  contains  a  pro- 
cedure for  adding  new  substances  to 
schedules,  moving  them  among  schedules 
and  deleting  them  from  tl^e  schedules. 
Like  the  Comprehensive  Drue  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  the^ Convention 
provides  gradations  of  contnols,  with  the 
most  stringent  controls  applied  to  Sched- 
ule I  substances — such  as  LSp,  mescaline 
and  the  tetrahydrocannabinols — and 
lesser  restrictions  on  substances  in 
schedules  II,  m,  and  IV.  [Most  of  the 
control  provisions  are  similai-  to  the  con- 
trol of  narcotic  drugs  by  other  treaties, 
such  as  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Dnigs,  1961.  j 

The  specific  control  measures  which 
the  Convention  requires  each  Party  to 
implement  are  largely  satKfled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprenensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Food,  Drug,  mid  Cosmetic 
Act.  For  example,  under  the^  Convention, 
each  Party  must  license  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances; sections  301  and  304  of  the  1970 
act  provide  for  registration  Of  these  per- 
sons. Each  party  must  restrict  the  use 
of  schedule  I — hallucin  sgenic — sub- 
stances to  scientific  and  /ery  limited 
medical  purposes;  section  30  J  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act — ^tiae  n  of  the 
Comprehensive  Act — limit$  access  to 
such  substances  to  qualifledj  researchers. 
Psychotropic  substances  riust  be  dis 
pensed  only  upon  a  physicle  n's  prescrip- 
tion; all  are  subject  to  prescription  re- 
quirements   under    the   Federal   Food, 
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Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act.  Each  Party 
must  require  all  handlers  of  psychotropic 
substances  to  keep  records  of  all  drugs 
manufactured,  distributed  or  dispensed; 
section  307  of  the  act  already  imposes 
such  recordkeeping  reqiiirements.  Impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  psychotropic 
substances  must  be  controlled  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  requirements  imposed 
by  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act,  which  is  title  III  of  the  Com- 
prdienslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

In  addition  to  controlling  domestic 
commercial  and  medical  activity.  Parties 
must  make  certain  reports  to  the  Inter- 
national Narcotic  Control  Board,  take  ac- 
tions against  Illicit  traffic  and  apply  penal 
provisions,  and.  where  possible  establish 
programs  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
treatment,  and  rehabUitatlbn. 

Although  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  and  the  Controlled  Substances  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  provide  most  of  the 
mechanisms  to  fulfill  United  States  obli- 
gations under  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  new  legislation  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  all  commitments 
imder  the  Convention. 

Last  year  legislation  was  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  to  ac- 
complish  similar    purposes.    That    bill, 
however,  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Effective  Drug  Abuse  Legisla- 
tion,  the  American   College  of  Neuro- 
Psychopharmacology,      the      American 
Psychiatric   Association,   the  American 
Medical    Association,    and    our    distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa,   Senator 
Hughes  expressed  concern  that  the  en- 
abling legislation  failed  to  adequately 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  patient  rec- 
ords; that  it  failed  to  adequately  protect 
a  private  practitioner's  right  to  carry  on 
research  with  psychotropic  substances; 
that  it  failed  to  designate  who  would  de- 
termine the  application  of  phrases — in 
the    Convention— like    sound    medical 
practice  and  very  limited  medical  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  most  importantly 
that  it  failed  to  provide  an  affirmative 
policy-making  role  for  health  and  sci- 
entiflc  professionals  to  balance  any  re- 
strictions on  their  role  imposed  by  the 
Convention. 

My  bill  addresses  these  Important  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that,  in  areas  which  the 
Convention  leaves  to  national  discretion 
and  in  areas  where  the  Convention  lan- 
guage is  ambiguous  and  this  subjected  to 
Interpretation,  it  provides  adequate  clari- 
fication to  ensure  a  significant  role  in 
these  matters  for  the  medical  and  sci- 
entific communities  and  to  allay  fears 
regarding  restrictions  on  researchers  or 
breaches  of  the  confidentiality  accorded 
medical  records. 

During  my  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  have  conducted  an  Inten- 
sive investigaUon  into  the  diversion  and 
abuse  of  legitimately  produced  narcotic 
and  nonnarcotic  dangerous  drugs. 

Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  international  nar- 
coUc  traffic.  But  even  if  the  war  on  her- 
om  should  result  in  total  victory,  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  which  plagues 
American  society  would  not  be  van- 
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qulshed;  for  the  source  of  supply  for 
growing  legions  of  addicts  is  a  legitimate 

one. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  drastic,  but  necessary, 
reduction  In  the  production  and  diversion 
of  amphetamines  and  amphetaminelike 
substances  such  as  Ritalin  and  Preludin. 
My  subcommittee  conducted  a  national 
investigation  of  barbiturate  abuse  and 
diversion  and  foimd  barbiturate  abuse  to 
be  both  a  substantial  public  health  prob- 
lem and  an  ever-increasing  concern  of 
law  enforcement  officials. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  establish 
stricter  controls  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  barbiturates  I  have  rein- 
troduced, S.  3539,  in  the  form  of  S.  983, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  29  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

More  recently  I  have  Introduced  S. 
1252  to  provide  adequate  controls  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  metha- 
qualone,  commonly  known  as  "sopors" 
and  "quaaludes." 

But  regardless  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  impose  domestic  controls  on 
these  and  other  psychotropic  substances, 
the  absence  of  international  cooperation 
and  regulation  could  result  In  a  failure 
to  reduce  the  availability  of  dangerous 
psychotropic  substances. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  of  the  diversion 
of  legitimate  pharmaceutical  drugs  to 
illegal  markets,  I  introduced  the  Danger- 
ous Drug  Identification  Act,  S.  3538,  and 
the  Dangerous  Drug  Tracer  and  Law  En- 
forcement Information  Act,  S.  3819.  Both 
of  these  measures  were  designed  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  identi- 
fication of  seized  controlled  substances. 
The  identification  bill.  Introduced  this 
year  as  S.  984,  would  require  manufac- 
turers to  place  Identifjring  marks  or  sym- 
bols on  their  capsules  and  tablets.  The 
tracer  bill,  reintroduced  as  S.  985,  would 
require  manufacturers  to  incorporate  an 
inert  tracer  Ingredient  in  all  schedule  n 
and  schedule  III  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants and  thus  whether  seized  in  bulk 
form  or  in  the  form  of  illicitly  manufac- 
tured or  illicitly  capsulized  pills,  officials 
could  determine  the  manufacturers,  if 
domestic  In  origin. 

These  measures,  however,  will  not  as- 
sist law  enforcement  agencies  efforts  to 
curb  diversion  of  psychotropic  substances 
which  are  not  domestic  products.  Last 
May,  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  so-called 
Mexican  Reds — capsules  containing  le- 
gitimately produced  barbiturates,  but 
illicitly  repackaged— contained  bar- 
biturates of  European  origin. 

Likewise,  during  our  March  28,  29  and 
April  16,  1973,  hearings  on  methaqua- 
lone,  several  witnesses  Indicated  that 
legitimately  produced  foreign  methaqua- 
lone  was  being  Uleeally  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  sale  in  the  black  market 
and  that  counterfeit  methaqualone  was 
being  produced  In  Canada  and  Mexico  for 
illicit  sale  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  but  several  examples  of 
many   which  underscore   the  need  for 
some  international  controls  on  psycho- 
tropic substances. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  satisfy 


those  In  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munities who  expressed  concern  about 
the  enabling  legislation  Introduced  last 
year.  The  subcommittee,  however,  will 
hold  hearings  which  will  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  further  comment  and 
recomendations  regarding  the  legislation. 

The  diversion  and  abuse  of  legitimately 
produced  dangerous  drugs  into  channels 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  channels  should  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  for  all  citizens.  This 
measure  is  not  a  panacea,  but  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  will  not  only  help  us  solve 
our  problem  here  at  home,  but  will  also 
be  of  assistance  to  other  nations,  whose 
legitimate  production  when  diverted  to 
illicit  markets  can  reap  havoc  in  their 
coimtries  as  well  as  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unainimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEcnoN-BT-S«cnoN  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
national Psychotropic  Bttbstances  Act 
OF  1973 

Section  1.  This  section  contains  a  short 
title  to  reflect  the  amending  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  of  1970  and  for  other 
piuposes. 

Section  2.  This  section  amends  section  201 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
811)    to   authorize  and   direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  steps  to  control  substances 
which  the  Convention  obligates  the  United 
States  to  control.  It  also  provides  that  the 
UB.   Delegate   to   the   U.N.   Commission   on 
Narcotic    Drugs    must    request    the    recom- 
mendation of   the  Secretary   regarding  any 
scientific  (w  medical  considerations  involved 
in   proceeding   \>tton>  the   Commission   and 
that    with    respect    to    such    scientific    and 
medical  matters  the  X7.S.  Delegate  is  bound 
by  the   recommendation  of   the   Secretary. 
This  section  provides  that  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  nation's  Internal  efforts  to 
require  control   certain   minimum   national 
controls  must  be  Imposed  by  the  Attorney 
General,   after   consultation    with    the   Sec- 
retary,   once   the   Oonunlsslon   has   notified 
members  of  Its  decision  and  after  all  ap- 
pellate procedures  have  been  exhausted    It 
permits  the  Attorney  General  to  withhold 
any  controls  under  the  law  which  he  does 
not   find   required  by  American  obligations 
under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances.  This   section  provides   that  deter- 
mination of  the  definition  of  'medical  and 
scientific  purposes'  and  of  'very  limited  med- 
ical   purposes'    In    the    Convention    resides 
in  the  Secretary  and  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  obtain  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  prior  to  seeking  a  review  of  a 
Commission    decision    and    that    the   Secre- 
tary's decision  shall  be  guided  by  the  factors 
referred  to  In  subsection  201(b)   of  the  Act 
Section    3.   This   section   amends   section 
202(d)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
create  an   additional  condition  to  be  satis- 
fied  before  a  psychotropic   substance  con- 
tained In  a  combination  product  could  be 
expected,   namely  that  such  exception  does 
not  conflict  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  Convention. 

Section  4.  This  section  amends  section 
306  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by 
providing  new  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  gather  Information  regarding  the 
quantities  of  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  substances  either  not  listed  or 
listed  in  a  schedule  but  excepted  from  con- 
trols and  the  stocks  of  these  substances 
held  by  manufactin^rs.  This  section  will 
make  certain  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
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obtain  all  data  necessary  to  prepare  the 
United  States  Reports  to  the  Ck>mmi88lon 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  under  the  Convention. 

Section  6.  This  section  amends  section  301 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  requir- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  before  rules  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  dispensing  of  controlled  substances 
are  issued. 

Section  6.  This  section  amends  section  303 
(f)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by 
providing  that  the  Convention  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  research  with  sub- 
stances scheduled  under  the  Convention. 

Section  7.  This  section  amends  section  306 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Attorney  General  consult 
with  the  Secretary  regarding  the  legitimate 
needs  and  reserve  stocks  required  for  these 
needs  prior  to  the  establishment  of  produc- 
tion quotas. 

Section  8.  This  section  amends  section  307 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Convention  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  modify  current  recordslceeplng  re- 
quirements under  the  Act. 

Section  9.  This  section  amends  Part  C  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  which  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, to  issue  regulations  restricting  the 
advertising  of  psychotropic  substances.  This 
section  is  necessary  to  comply  with  Article 
10  of  the  Convention  which  requires  each 
Party  to  prohibit,  with  due  regard  to  the 
Party's  constitutional  provisions,  the  adver- 
tisement of  psychotropic  substances  to  the 
general  public. 

Section  10.  This  section  amends  section  402 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  estab- 
lishing civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  restrictions  on  advertising. 

Section  11.  This  section  amends  section  309 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  prescription  controls  provided 
for  in  Article  9  of  the  Convention  are  Issued 
In  accordance  with  sound  medical  practice 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General. 

Section   13.  This  section  amends  section 

1002  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  to  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  comply  with  Convention  require- 
ments that  obligates  each  Party  to  require 
prior  government  authorization  for  impor- 
tation of  any  substance  listed  in  schedule  I 
or  11  of  the  Convention.  This  section  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  impose  the 
import  controls  on  any  domestic  schedule 
in,  IV  or  V  substances  (although  schedule 
I  or  n  under  the  Convention)  without  re- 
scheduling the  substance  and  thereby  sub- 
jecting It  to  other  unnecessary  controls. 

Section    13.   This   section   amends   section 

1003  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  to  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  comply  with  Convention  require- 
ments that  obligates  each  Party  to  require 
prior  government  authorization  for  exporta- 
tion of  any  substance  listed  In  schedule  I 
or  II  of  the  Convention.  This  section  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  impose  the 
export  controls  on  any  domestic  schedule 
in,  IV  or  V  substances  (although  schedule 
I  or  II  under  the  Convention)  without  re- 
scheduling the  substance  and  thereby  sub- 
jecting  It  to  other  unnecessary   controls. 

Section  14.  This  section  amends  section  3 
(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-513) 
by  providing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  shall  not 
prevent  the  protection  of  the  confidentiality 
of  patient  records  or  the  confidentiality  of 
names  and  identities  of  research  subjects 
and  shall  not  modify  accepted  medical  prac- 
tice or  research  activities  regarding  psycho- 
tropic substances. 

Section  15.  This  section  amends  section  4 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
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tion  and  Control  Act  of  1170  (PL  91-513) 
by  providing  a  clarlflcatlor  of  the  relative 
role  of  the  Attorney  GenerW  and  Secretary 
regarding  the  medical  treat|nent  of  narcotic 
addiction. 


S.  1646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U  lited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl  sd.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Psychol  roplc  Substances 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  Action  201  of  the 
Controlled  Substance  Act  (SI  U.S.C.  811(d)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  >aragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(3)  If  control  Is  reqiired  by  United 
States  obligations  under  thi  i  original  sched- 
ules of  the  Convention  on  P  lychotroplc  Sub- 
stances, signed  at  Vienna,  P  sbruary  21,  1971, 
after  the  Convention  come<  Into  force,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  issu  b  an  order  con- 
trolling the  drug  or  other  lubstance  under 
the  least  restrictive  schedu  e  meeting  such 
obligations,  without  regard  to  the  findings 
required  by  subsection  (a)  <f  this  section  or 
section  202(b)  and  wlthou ;  regard  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  sut  sections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  When  procedlngi  are  before  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Narcot!  c  Drugs  to  con- 
trol or  remove  from  control  a  drug  or  other 
substance  under  hte  Psych  Jtropic  Conven- 
tion, the  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  request  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  regarding  whether  such  a  drug 
or  other  substance  should  ba  so  controlled  or 
removed.  In  making  his  reccSnmendation  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  tfactors  listed  in 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (6),  (7)1  and  (8)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  any  scientific  or  medical 
considerations  Involved  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(4),  and  (5)  of  such  subsecOon.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  to  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gate shall  be  binding  on  thefos.  Delegate  as 
to  such  scientific  and  medical  matters,  and  if 
the  Secretary  recommends  that  a  drug  or 
other  substance  be  controlled  or  removed 
from  control,  the  U.S.  Delegsfte  shall  cast  his 
vote  on  the  Commission  accofdingly. 

"(B)  When  the  United  Stales  receives  noti- 
fication pursuant  to  article  2  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  that  a 
drug  or  other  substance  hai  been  added  or 
transfered  to  the  schedule  jpeclfled  in  the 
notification,  the  Attorney  General  shall,  un- 
less such  drug  or  other  subs  tance  Is  already 
subject  to  legal  controls  whi  ch  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schedule  specified  in  the 
notification.  Initiate  proceedings  for  control 
m  accordance  with  subaectU  ns  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(C)  If  the  Attorney  Gen  )ral  determines, 
in  view  of  exceptional  circumstances,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  ^  In  a  position 
to  give  effect  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances  ap- 
plicable to  that  drug  or  substance,  he  shall 
transmit  notice  of  his  detern  Inatlon  and  the 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Secre  ;ary  of  State  for 
transmittal  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  within  the  t  me  required  by 
the  convention.  Concurrentlj  with  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  notice,  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  unless  the  drug  or  subi  tance  is  already 
controlled  under  this  title  or  unless  the  pro- 
ceedings for  control  are  com  pleted.  Issue  an 
order,  after  consultation  wit  i  the  Secretary, 
controlling  the  drug  or  substance  under 
schedule  IV  or  V,  whichever  li  i  most  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  United  S^tes  obligations 
under  article  2,  paragraph  7j  of  the  conven- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  ^dlngs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
202(b)  and  without  regard  to  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  subsections  (a)iand  (b)  of  this 
section.  As  a  part  of  such  ord  sr,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  reg^ilatlon  ef:cept  such  drug 
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or  substance  from  the  appUcal  Ion  of  any  pro- 
visions of  part  C  of  this  title  ivhich  he  finds 
Is  not  required  to  carry  out  the  United 
States  obligations  under  artlc  e  2,  paragraph 
7,  of  the  convention. 

"(D)  Upon  completion  of  proceedings  for 
control  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  issue  a  final  order  controlling  the  drug 
or  substance  under  the  appropriate  schedule 
as  determined  by  such  proeeedlngs:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  Secretary  recommends  that 
such  drug  or  substance  not  bej  controlled  the 
Attorney  General  shall  continue  control  of 
the  drug  or  substance  under  s^edule  rv  or  V 
In  accordance  with  paragraph! (3)  (B)  of  this 
subsection;  and  Provided,  That  the  authority 
to  determine  the  definition  or  'medical  and 
scientific  purposes'  and  of  'veri  limited  medi- 
cal purposes'  as  required  by  Allele  5,  Section 
2,  and  Article  7  of  the  Convehtlon  shall  re- 
side In  the  Secretary;  and  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Immediately  request 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  CommHsslon.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  not  request  a  review  of 
a  decision  of  the  Commission  without  the 
concurrence  In  writing  of  the  Becretary.  The 
Secretary's  decision  to  concurjor  not  concur 
shall  be  guided  by  the  factord  referred  to  in 
subsection  201(b)."  1 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  202  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (Ql  U.S.C.  812 
(d))  Is  amended  by  addingTthe  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ", 
and  (3)  such  exception  does  ndt  conflict  with 
United  States  obligations  uiider  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Subatances,  signed 
at  Vienna,  February  21,  1971"] 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  iectlon  307  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
827(d))  is  amended  by  addiig  "(1)"  after 
"(d)"  the  first  time  it  appeal,  and  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  th0  subsection: 

"(2)  Every  manufacturer  registered  under 
section  303  shall,  at  such  lime  or  times 
and  In  such  form  as  the  At^rney  General 
may  require,  make  periodic  ieports  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  ^o  nonnarcotic 
controlled  substances  which  ai^  psychotropic 
substances  subject  to  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  signed  ij  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1971.  These  reports  shall  Include 
the  quantities  used  in  the  n»anufacture  of 
substances  either  not  listed  in  any  schedule 
or  listed  in  a  schedule  but  excepted  from 
certain  controls  under  section!201(d)  (3)  (B) 
or  section  202(d),  and  the  stocks  of  these 
controlled  substances  held  by  jthe  manufac- 
turer." 

Sec.  B.  Section  301  of  the  CantroUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  821)  li  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Initial  sente^  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Attorney  General 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  before  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  thel  dispensing  of 
controlled  substances  are  issueti." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (f )  of  Sectilon  303  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  823(f) ) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection:  "Article  7  of 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  research 
with  substances  scheduled  uiider  the  Con- 
vention in  accordance  with  thff  subsection." 
Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  afection  306  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Aet  (21  UB.C. 
826(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  [the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  that!  section:  "In 
determining  the  total  quantl^  and  estab- 
lishing production  quotas  unfler  this  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General  |shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  regarding  the  medical, 
scientific,  research,  and  Industrial  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  i^serve  stocks 
required  for  these  needs." 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  307  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  1  TS.C.  827(c) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  i  Irst  sentence : 
"No  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
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cbotroplc  Substances  shall  be  construed  to 
Interfere  with  the  exceptions  described  In 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  9.  Part  C  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  310.  The  Attorney  General  may,  by 
regulation,  after  consiiltation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, prescribe  restrictions  on  the  adver- 
tising to  the  general  public  concerning  any 
controlled  substance  which  Is  a  psychotropic 
substance  subject  to  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  signed  at  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1971." 

Sec  70.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UJ3.C. 
843  (a) )  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7) ; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: "(9)  to  advertise  to  the  general  pub- 
lic any  controlled  substance  in  violation  of 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  310." 

Sec  II.  Section  309  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
atances Act  (21  U.S.C.  829)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 
"The  applicatlbn  of  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 9,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  which  require  that  pre- 
scriptions for  substances  In  Schedules  n,  HI, 
and  IV  of  the  Convention  'are  Issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  medical  practice  and 
subject  to  such  regulation,  particularly  as  to 
the  number  of  times  they  may  be  refilled  and 
the  duration  of  their  validity,'  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General." 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  952)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  to  paragraph  (2) :  "Pro- 
vided, however,  That  if  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  Is  also  listed  In  schedule  I 
or  II  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances it  shall  be  Imported  pursuant  to  such 
Import  permit  requirements  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

8k!.  13.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1003  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  UB.C.  953)  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: "(4)  In  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic 
substance  In  schedule  III,  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  In  schedule  I  or  n  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 
pursuant  to  such  export  permit  requirements 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  instead  of  the  invoice  required  by 
subparagraphs  (e)  (2)  and  (e)  (3)  above." 

Sec  14.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (PX..  91-513)  Is  amended  by  adding 
"(1)"  before  "The  Secretary"  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  Article  7  or  Arti- 
cle 15  or  any  other  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  Psychotropic  Substances  shall  not 
prevent  the  protection  of  (1)  the  confiden- 
tiality of  patient  records  provided  by  Section 
408  of  PX.  92-255,  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972,  (11)  the  confiden- 
tiality of  names  and  Identities  of  research 
subjects  provided  by  this  section  and  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  modification 
or  change  in  accepted  medical  practice  or  re- 
search activities  in  regard  to  records  of  the 
Identity,  diagnosis,  prognosis  or  treatment  of 
patients  or  Identity  of  research  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances." 


Sec.  15.  Section  4  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (PX.  91-513)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"regarding  the  security  and  safeguards 
against  diversion  of  controlled  substances" 
Immediately  after  "Attorney  General." 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1647.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  for  3  years.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

EXTENSION    or  THE   B»*VIRON  MENTAL 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1870 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
Chinese  proverb  states — 

If  your  plan  is  for  one  year,  plant  rice;  for 
ten  years,  plant  trees;  for  a  hundred  years, 
educate  men. 

Three  years  ago.  Congress  recognized 
that  sound  environmental  policy  and  de- 
cisions can  only  be  achieved  if  there  is  a 
broad  and  firm  base  of  environmental 
imderstanding  and  awareness.  A  modest 
proposal  to  promote  and  encourage  en- 
vironmental education  throughout  the 
Nation  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  by  Congressman  John  Brademas, 
gained  overwhelming  support  in  Con- 
gress. On  October  30,  1970,  President 
Nixon  signed  Into  law  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970,  and  a  beginning 
was  ofQcially  marked. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-516)  was  Intended 
to  encourage  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  both  formal  and  nonf ormal  edu- 
cational resources  to  help  individuals 
from  all  age  groups  and  sectors  of  the 
country  develop  an  imderstanding  of  en- 
vironmental phenomena,  their  interrela- 
tionships and  totality,  and  actions  which 
can  preserve  and  protection  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  goed  of  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970  was  to  help  initiate 
and  Insure  the  availability  of  a  diverse 
variety  of  locally  relevant,  effective  and 
practical  education  resources  to  give  a 
wide  range  of  citizens  at  the  local  level 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  environmental 
literacy  and  awareness. 

In  1973,  the  need  for  such  environ- 
mental imderstanding  and  competence 
sunong  a  broad  range  of  our  citizenry  is 
just  as  pressing,  and  the  programs  de- 
veloped and  supported  by  Public  Law 
91-516  deserve  continued  recognition 
and  congressional  support.  I  am,  there- 
fore, today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  continue  the  authority  for  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  of  1973  for 
3  more  years  so  that  this  vital  program 
can  have  a  suitable  opportunity  to  re- 
fine its  Initial  efforts  and  evaluate  its 
achievements  in  stimulating  new  envi- 
ronmental education  resources  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  and  in  coordinat- 
ing the  environmental  education  efforts 
of  other  Federal  departments  and 
programs. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
John  Brademas  and  three  of  his  col- 
leagues and  hearings  are  currently  un- 
derway in  that  body  on  this  measure 
(HJl.  3927)  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  until  1976.  These 
hearings  in  the  House,  and  appropriate 


hearings  on  the  Senate  side  on  the 
measure  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
will  be  important  in  eliciting  informa- 
tion about  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  the  program,  even  under  most  difiQcult 
and  sometimes  hostile  conditions  in  this 
administration. 

The  rhetorical  support  for  environ- 
mental education  in  this  administration 
has  been  most  impressive.  In  three  State 
of  the  Union  messages  and  three  special 
messages  on  the  environment,  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  of  the  need  for  environ- 
mental literacy,  for  new  environmental 
values  and  attitudes,  and  for  an  environ- 
mental awakening.  Last  year  in  cere- 
monies releasing  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  environmental  quality — August 
1972 — the  President  discussed  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  the 
importance  of  environmental  education 
and  the  need  to  see  it  stressed  during 
this  year  to  insure  that  the  ecology  move- 
ment is  broad  based  with  programs  de- 
veloped that  reach  the  average  citizen 
who  has  not  attended  college. 

This  year  in  proclaiming  Earth  Week  1973, 
the  President  stated:  I  ask  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  personal  voluntary  ac- 
tivities and  educational  efforts  directed  to- 
ward protecting  and  enhancing  ovir  Ufe- 
glving  environment. 

All  of  these  statements  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  are  supportive  of  the  goals 
and  specific  efforts  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act.  Unfortunately  these 
warm  words  have  not  trsmslated  into 
firm  actions,  in  so  far  as  Public  Law  91- 
516  is  concerned.  In  addition  to  the  long 
laundry  list  of  difficulties  in  getting  this 
law  properly  implemented  in  the  Oflace 
of  Education,  current  actions  also  speak 
loudly.  Thus,  not  only  have  no  funds 
been  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  request  for  the  Oflace  of  Environ- 
mental Education,  but  some  $2  million 
of  fiscal  year  1973  grant  funds  appear  to 
be  in  jeopardy. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  program  has  been  very  modest 
Investment  from  a  financial  point  of 
view.  Whereas  the  act  authorized  $5 
milUon  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $25  million  for 
this  fiscsd  year,  the  actual  appropriations 
voted  by  the  Congress  have  been  very 
lean:  $2.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
$3.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  al- 
most $3.2  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Even  with 
these  tight  budget  constraints,  the  en- 
vironmental education  program  was 
greeted  with  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  educators,  environmentalists,  and 
community  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  program  over 
1.900  proposals  were  made  to  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  requesting  some  $75  mil- 
lion of  funding.  With  the  $2  million 
available  in  fiscal  year  1971,  74  proposals 
were  funded  at  an  average  grant  of  $23.- 
000.  In  1972  more  than  1,600  proposals 
were  received  and  162  grants  were  made, 
while  this  year  over  1,100  proposals  were 
received  by  the  March  1  deadline  that 
accompanied  the  application  forms 
which  had  been  sent  out  only  2  weeks 
previously. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  environ- 
mental education  program  is  not  without 
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some  flaws  or  that  legislation  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970  could  be  drafted  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  touch  on  these  valid 
areas  of  concern.  However,  these  issues 
can  best  be  dealt  with  and  developed  in 
the  public  arena  of  congressional  hear- 
ings. The  primary  objective  at  tliis  point 
is  to  reiterate  the  necessity  for  and  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  concept 
of  environmental  education  enunciated 
in  Public  Law  91-516. 

A  recent  letter  that  I  received  from 
Charles  E.  Roth,  director  of  education, 
Hatheway  School  of  Conservation  Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts  Audubon  Sp^ety, 
perhaps  expresses  most  articulatel;^  and 
precisely  the  values  of  recommitting  our- 
selves to  tills  program  of  environmental 
education.  Mr.  Roth  stated  in  his  March 
21.  1973  letter: 

The  current  bill,  with  its  flaws,  nonetheless 
creates  a  national  policy  for  development  of 
basic  environmental  literacy.  Its  existence 
has  given  people  like  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues the  necessary  leverage  to  get  a  state 
plan  for  environmental  education  off  the 
ground  with  the  support  of  state  oflSclals — 
something  we  have  been  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  do  for  the  previous  eight  years.  If 
the  act  Is  not  continued,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  political  rug  at  least  partially  pulled  out 
from  under  us.  We  are  progressing  very  well. 
We  can't  afford  such  a  set-back  now.  With 
education  revenue  sharing  likely  Just  around 
the  comer,  we  need  continued  progress, 
under  leverage  of  the  act,  to  set  up  the  situ- 
ations that  will  assure  that  some  of  that 
shared  education  revenue  goes  toward  en- 
vironmental education. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  congressional 
criticisms  of  the  operation  of  the  Of&ce  Oif 
Environmental  Education.  I  also  know  that 
many  of  them  have  been  Just  critlcisma. 
However  the  efTect  of  the  act  and  the  grants 
program  goes  far  beyond  the  results  of  the 
projects  funded.  There  have  been  several 
thousands  of  applicants  over  the  three -year 
period.  Only  a  few  were  funded,  but  the  pro- 
posal writing  process  brought  many  groups 
and  individuals  together  to  discuss  multl- 
dlsclplinary  environmentally-oriented  proj- 
ects. Most  of  these  would  never  had  made 
contact  without  the  Impetus  of  the  act.  Some 
have  continued  cooperative  effort  even  with- 
out the  funding.  Furthermore,  the  Act 
prompted  many  more  meetings  among  the 
diverse  leaders  of  the  environmental  educa- 
tion movement  that  has  led  to  much  better 
honed  phUosopby  and  approach. 

The  Act  has  been  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  environmental  eductalon  move- 
ment. It  Is  clearly  needs  another  tliree  years 
to  achieve  its  maximum  Impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  several  recent  articles  and 
statements  on  the  environmental  educa- 
tion program  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Walter  Bogan. 
Director,  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion presented  to  the  Conservation  Foim- 
dation  Environment  Forum  on  March  2, 
1973.  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bogan  which 
was  printed  in  the  March  1973  Issue  of 
Environmental  Education  Report,  and 
an  article  in  the  March  17,  1973  issue  of 
Environmental  Action  by  Bickley  6. 
Dodge  be  printed  along  with  the  text  of 
my  proposal  at  this  point  in  the  Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statkment     by     Waltbs     BopAM',     DmrCTOR, 
Offiob     or     Ei^noNMSNiwi.     Education, 

USOE,  rOK   THX  CONSXKVATBN  FOUNDATION 

ENviaoNMnn  Fobum,  Mar^  2,  1973 
The  buUdlng  of  a  better  eitvronment  wlU 
require  in  the  long  term  a  citizenry  that  is 
both  deeply  concerned  and  jtully  informed. 
Thus  I  believe  that  our  ed  ication  system, 
at  aU  levels,  has  a  critical  role  to  play. — 
President  Nixon 

BACKGROUND 

The  last  few  years  have  s  sen  widespread 
rcognltlon  of  the  critical  rola  environmental 
education  must  play  in  the  hatlon's  educa- 
tional life  if  environmental  Quality  is  to  be 
effectively  pursued.  Presidents  Nixon  has  em- 
phasized ttiat  role  on  several  occasions;  in  his 
introduction  to  the  flrst  ann\<al  report  of  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Auallty,  in  Au- 
gxist  1 970.  he  stated :  T 

"The  basic  causes  of  ourl  enlvronmental 
troubles  are  deeply  embedded  ...  It  should 
be  oblvous  that  we  cannot  cotrect  such  deep- 
rooted  causes  overnight  .  .  J  We  must  seek 
nothing  less  than  a  basic  reft)rm  In  the  way 
society  looks  at  problems  and  makes  deci- 
sions. Our  educational  system  has  a  key 
role  to  play  in  bringing  abojut  this  reform. 
It  is  also  vital  that  our  entirw  society  develop 
a  new  understanding  and  a  niw  awareness  of 
man's  relation  to  bis  environment — what 
might  be  caUed  'environmfcntal  literacy.' 
This  will  require  the  developi^ent  and  teach- 
ing of  environmental  concept^  at  every  point 
in  the  education  process." 

Not  long  afterward,  in  Oofcober  1970,  the 
President  signed  into  law  thei  Environmental 
Education  Act,  which  Is  Intended  to  address 
the  envlroumental  educatiai  needs  of  all 
citizens. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act,  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Program  )<EEP)  was  es- 
tablished In  December  1970  (within  the  Of- 
fice of  Priority  Management.  Seven  staff 
positions  were  allotted  for  I$EP,  five  profes- 
sionals and  two  clerical.  The  4taff  was  housed 
in  temporary  quarters  In  th^  regional  office 
located  In  the  Government  Services  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

In  October  1971  EEP  be*me  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education  (OEE)  and  was 
located  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Devel<^ment.  The  staff  allofatlon  of  seven 
remained  Arm  for  fiscal  1971  with  plana  to 
increase  that  staff  In  fiscal  1973  to  thir- 
teen. Becaiise  of  i>erlodlc  msnpKiwer  freezes, 
imcertaintles  of  budget,  and  the  recent  de- 
cision to  exclude  the  grants  program  from 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget,  the  plan  to  en- 
large the  staff  could  not  be  iiftplemented  and 
the  actual  nxmiber  of  star  members  on 
board  during  fiscal  1973  has  been  six. 

In  October  1971  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Environmental  !Education  was 
also  formed;  it  held  an  Initial  meeting  in 
December  1971  and  has  subsequently  met 
in  various  locations  around  the  country  in 
f  uU  or  subcommittee  sessions^ 

FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

GranU  proffram 

In  fiscal  1971  $3  million  vMts  appropriated 
through  a  supplementary  till  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  and  designated  for 
grants  and  administrative  costs.  Around 
2000  proposals  were  recelvedJ  and  evaluated, 
and  74  were  selected  for  fimdng.  (See  Tables 
1  and  n.)  ] 

In  Fiscal  1972,  $3,614  mlllon  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  for  graius  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  Close  to  $3  tnlllion  of  this 
was  awarded  to  162  projectj^in  every  state, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tl|e  Marianas  Is- 
lands, and  Puerto  Rico.  (Sep  Tables  I  and 
UI.) 

For  fiscal  1973,  it  la  expeA«d  that  (3.180 
million  In  grants  will  be  i  warded  for  an 
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estimated  175  grant  projects.  The  nation- 
wide developments  In  envlroi  mental  edu- 
cation that  took  place  in  the  previous  two 
years  and  the  knowledge  of  national  en- 
vironmental education  activities  gained  by 
the  Office  over  this  time  makss  it  possible 
lor  the  Office  to  grant  funds  ;o  those  pro- 
grams that  most  clearly  promlie  to  advance 
the  art  of  environmental  education  and  to 
fill  the  most  urgent  needs. 

One  of  the  most  important  I  objectives  of 
OEEs  funding  activities  Is  to  attract  longer- 
term  and  more  substantial  fin^clal  assist- 
ance from  all  sources,  private)  and  govern- 
mental, to  local  project  sites!  In  the  two 
years  of  the  program's  existence,  fimding 
from  other  sources  has  IncretiBed.  In  fiscal 
1971,  approximately  »3  mlllioi  from  other 
OE  programs,  including  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  tile  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  ittid  the  Coop- 
erative Research  Act,  were  provided  for  en- 
vironmental education  projects.  For  fiscal 
year  1972  a  descriptive  Ust  oi  projects  to- 
taling over  $11  mllUon  in  fuhds,  together 
with  evaluations  of  their  potential  contribu- 
tions, was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  This  Ust,  or  porttons  of  it,  will 
be  announced  when  the  C<Hn^lssioner  has 
approved  it  for  dissemination.  I 
TechniciU  aasUtanOB 

Technical  assistance  requests  have  far  ex- 
ceeded our  ability  to  respond.  Nontheless, 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
part  of  OUT  strategy.  Nonmonet|iry  assistance 
has  been  provided  to  numerous  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  and  to  prlvjate  organiza- 
tions during  the  past  two  years,  including : 

1.  Assistance  in  the  design  of  specific  en- 
vironmental awareness  projecta  planned  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  Action.  1 

2.  CoeponsOTship  of  Interagency  training 
sessions  Involving  personnel  from  sixty  oper- 
ating units  of  the  federal  govemment.  These 
sessions  were  held  In  cH^er  to  exchange  in- 
formation, materials,  and  Ideals  concerning 
environmental  education  development 
throughout  the  government  and  the  country. 

3.  Provision  of  contract  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  a  training  program  In  Integrated 
pest  management  and  control.  This  activity 
was  carried  out  under  the  JolnA  sponsorship 
of  the  Council  on  Envlronmontal  Quality, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4.  Cosponsorship  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  of  the  Preildent's  Merit 
Award  Program. 

5.  Participation  In  preparations  for  the 
United  National  Conference  o^  the  Human 
Environment,  held  In  Stockholm  In  June 
1972. 

6.  On-site  consultation  to  numerous  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country,  n  lany  of  which 
were  funded  under  auspicles  o;her  than  the 
Environmental  Education  Act. 

7.  Environmental  education  training  ses- 
sions for  regional  office  personhel,  primarily 
within  HEW,  are  being  conducted  at  the 
present  time.  These  regional  ^ffice  training 
sessions  are  also  attended  by  personnel  from 
other  federal  agencies,  state  Agencies,  and 
private  organizations  located  tn  the  region. 
From  the  experiences  gained  from  the  train- 
ing activities  conducted  thus  far,  OEE  Is  com- 
pleting the  design  of  a  prototype  training 
program  process  that  can  be  us<  d  for  training 
activities  In  other  regions  of  tl  le  coiintry. 

Program  developme  it 
Evaluation.  During  the  pait  two  years, 
grantees  have  been  asked  to  ivaluate  their 
projects  and  to  Include  their  fir  dings  in  their 
final  report.  In  addition,  most  c  f  the  projects 
funded  under  the  Act  In  fiscal  :  971  and  fiscal 
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1973  have  or  will  be  visited  by  OE  personnel 
or  outside  experts  engaged  by  OE. 

In  addition,  OEE  has  almost  completed 
the  design  of  a  three-year  evaluation  strat- 
egy. The  first  phase  of  that  strategy  will  be 
Implemented  within  the  next  few  months, 
and  consists  of  the  following  activities: 

1.  Preparation  of  a  working  paper  on  the 
definition  of  environmental  education,  based 
on  our  present  concepts  as  reflected  m  the 
Handbook  and  on  the  ideas  and  experiences 
of  outside  experts. 

2.  Preparation  of  a  self -evaluation  ques- 
tionnaire, to  be  given  to  all  programs  funded 
in  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973. 

3.  Support  of  a  national  conference  on 
state  planning  in  late  AprU.  The  confer- 
ence objective  is  to  create  a  working  docu- 
ment concerning  evaluation  of  state  plan- 
ning activities  in  environmental  education. 
This  document  wiU  be  used  in  the  planning 
of  future  state  programs. 

We  plan  to  utilize  the  results  of  the  first 
phase  activities  as  a  foundation  for  more  in- 
depth  and  comprehensive  evaluation  activi- 
ties at  some  later  time.  Such  later  activities 
would  Include  utilization  of  completed  sur- 
veys carried  out  by  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Center  and  Ohio  State  University 
and  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  to  formulate  study  designs  that 
would  address  the  validity,  effectiveness,  and 
feasibility  of  selected  environmental  educa- 
tion objectives  and  approaches;  a  revised 
self-evaluation  questionnaire;  in-depth  and 
formal  evaluation  of  selected  projects 
funded  under  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  other  sources;  and  an  assessment  of 
the  state  of  the  art  of  environmental  educa- 
tion. The  results  of  these  various  evaluation 
activities  would  enhance  dissemination  and 
technical  assistance  efforts,  as  weU  as  re- 
lated program  development  activities. 

Information  Dissemination.  The  following 
are  highlights  of  OEE's  continuing  dissemi- 
nation activities : 

Publications.  A  wide  variety  of  materials 
have  been  published  or  distributed  by  OEE. 
Published  materials  Include : 

1.  The  New  Environmental  Education  Pro- 
gram of  the  US.  Office  of  Education  (book- 
let) 

2.  Education  That  Cannot  Wait  (booklet) 

3.  Environmental  Ediuiation  Handbook 
(draft  version) 

4.  The  Case  for  Environmental  Education 
(article) 

6.  (Assorted  bibliographies  on  various  en- 
vironmental education  topics) 
Materials  distributed  by  OEE  Include: 

1.  "Earth  Day"  Year  Around  by  Judith 
Serrln  (article) 

2.  Environmental  Encounters  l>y  Victor 
Schlich  (article) 

3.  Environmental  Education  Cannot  Wait 
by  BJ?.  Marland.  Jr.  (article) 

4.  afonpotocr  Training  Goes  to  College  by 
Guy  P.  Million  (article) 

6.  Environmental  Education  (from  the 
first  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  from  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  October  1970) 

6.  Aids  to  Environmental  Education,  Grades 
7-9  (booklet) 

7.  Pass  It  On  (brochure  of  the  President's 
Environmental  Merits  Awards  Program) 

8.  The  Environmental  Problem  (book) 

9.  Ecological  Drums  Along  the  Cuyahoga 
(article) 

Speeches  and  Articles.  Members  of  my  staff 
and  I  have  delivered  niunerous  speeches  and 
appeared  on  many  panels  at  meetings  and 
conferences  around  the  country;  this  sort 
of  information  dissemination  has  been 
actively  pursued  since  the  formation  of  the 
program.  Articles,  written  by  OE  and  OEK 
personnel  or  by  reporters,  have  appeared  In 


several  Journals  and  magazines  over  the  last 
two  years  and  have  helped  explain  the  pro- 
gram and  its  progress  to  the  public. 

Dissemination  Program.  Design.  We  have 
Just  completed  the  design  of  a  program  for 
expanding  and  regularizing  dissemination 
activities;  program  implementation  could 
begin  In  fiscal  1974.  The  program  includes 
two-way  Information  feedback  and  exchange 
between  and  among  local,  state,  regional,  na- 
tional, and  federal  organizations  and  agen- 
cies interested  In  enviommenttU  education. 

Regulations.  Draft  regulations  have  been 
approved  by  the  Advisory  CouncU  and  the 
Office  of  Education  and  are  being  reviewed 
for  approval  by  the  Department.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  approved  regulations  wiU  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  in  early  March 
of  this  year. 

Criteria.  Fiscal  year  1973  proposals  wUl  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  eight  criteria 
developed  by  the  Advisory  Council.  These 
criterU  are  listed  in  the  draft  regulations 
and  the  draft  Handbook  for  the  use  of  appli- 
cants and  evaluators.  In  addition,  suggestive- 
explanatory  factors  responsive  to  criteria 
items  are  also  indicated  in  the  draft  regula- 
tions and  the  draft  Handbook. 

The  advisory  council  and  OEE 

The  National  Advisory  Council  for  En- 
vironmental Education  has  served  as  a  re- 
source for  OEE  policymaking. 

In  their  first  annual  report,  released  in 
March  1972,  the  Advisory  CouncU  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  concerning  program 
priorities  for  OEE.  These  recommendatlona 
were  Incorporated  into  the  1973  draft  pro- 
gram regulations,  the  draft  Handbook,  and 
funding  strategies.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  recommendations  made  by  the  entire 
Council  and  its  subcommittees  in  the  March 
1972  report  have  been  implemented  in  whole 
or  In  part.  These  include  a  deemphasis  on 
funding  of  state  planning  for  environmental 
education  and  an  emphasis  on  small  grants 
or  other  projects  with  substantial  com- 
munity group  involvement  and  participation. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  although 
desirable,  proved  to  be  unfeasible. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  cooperative,  productive,  and 
mutually  supportive  relationship  with  the 
CouncU  m  spite  of  mutuaUy  shared  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  fiscal  constraints. 
Ttarvrmt 

There  has  been  no  request  for  funds  f<» 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  no  indication 
to  date  concerning  the  Department's  or 
Administration's  position  on  the  extension 
of  the  Act.  Whatever  the  decision  is.  of  this 
much  I  am  sure:  environmental  education 
has  taken  hold  in  the  years  1969-1973  and  it 
wlU  continue  to  evolve  In  the  communities, 
schools,  states,  and  regions  of  our  nation. 

TABLE  1.— FISCAL  YEAR  1972  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
AWARDS.  BY  CATEGORY,  AS  COMPARED  TO  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971  AWARDS 


CategoriM 


1972,  1971 

number  of       number  of 

awards  awards 


Type  A :  Workshops 

Type  8:  Statewide  evaluation  and' 
dissemination 

Type  C:  Pilot  projects: 
Personnel  training: 

(A)  Inservice  educational  per- 

sonnel.  

(B)  J  nservice    noneducationiri 

\Jl    personnel 

(CJ  Preservice       educational 

personnel 

(0)  Preservice  noneducational 

personnel 

(E)  Government  petsonnat 

Total  personnel  training. 


33 
II 


3S 

5 


Cateiories 


1972, 

number  of 

awards 


12959 


1971. 

number  of 

awards 


II 


Community  awareness: 

(F)  School-community  models. 

1 

1 

(G)  Environmental     education 

centers. 

u 

6 

(H)  Citizen  participatioa  proi- 

ects. 

10 

11 

Total  community  aware- 

ness  

25 

M 

Instruction  and  curriculum: 

(1)   Elementary  and  secondary 

programs 

7 

1 
1 

(J)  Supplementary  materials.  . 

It 

(K)  Curriculum     development. 

3t 

g 

Including  media  projects 

(K:> 

3  .... 

Total  instructioBand 

curriculum 

66 

10 

Evaluation  and  dissemination: 

(L)  General  evaluation. 

I 

I 

(M)  Dissemination:     Informa- 

tion dissemination 

12 

n 

(N)  Dissemination:     Informa- 

tion clearinghouse 

3 

0 

Total  evaluation  and  dis- 

semination  

16 

I 

Grand  total 

K2 

74 

TABLE  II. -FISCAL  YEAR  1971  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
AWARDS,  BY  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION  FUNDED 


Type  of 
organization 


Large      Amount      Small    Amount 
grants  of     granti  of 

funded         grant    funded        grant 


Universities,  4-year  col- 
leges,  and  community 

.  ~!'***i-c-,-   -    :, 1«  «63, 036 

Local  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies 6      365  000 

Community  education 
programs 2       87,000 

Private  environmental 
organizations 3       99  000 

Private  educational 
organizations.. 6      271,400 

Other  private  organoa- 
tions 2       6S  000 

Public  agencies 3     103!  SS4 

Museums 1        19  gog 

Libraries 1        SO^OOO 

ToUl 3<  1,422,990 


^7,900 

26,200 

37,750 

71,100 

17,  487 

67.660 
36,521 


1       4,869 
36    2»7w 


TABLE  lll.-f  ISCAL  YEAR  1972  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
AWARDS,  BY  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION  FUNDED 


Type  of  organization 


Number  of 
awards 


Funded 


Institute*  of  higher  education 

Private,  other 

Local  education  agencies .2 

Private  educational  organization." 
Private  environmental  organization 
Public  agencies  and  organizations.. 

State  education  agencies 

Museums 

Community  colleges/vocationai'" 

education  schools 

Private  elementary  and  secondary 

schools 

Public  libra' ies. '_, 

ToUl 


34 

29 

1599.900 
497,450 
486,000 
381,750 
376,850 
194,940 
176.950 
111.800 

29 
11 
26 

87,300 

56.600 
29,500 

162       2,999,040 


Bogan  Chakts  OEE  Coubsk 
(By  Alison  St.  Clair) 

October.  1970  marked  the  enactment  of 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  along 
with  the  formal  introduction  of  the  en- 
vironmental decade.  Environmental  educa- 
tors began  work  synthesizing  old  and  new 
phUosophies  to  create  a  different  approach. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Walter  J.  Bogan. 
overseer  of  federal  environmental  education 
•Sorts,  evaluated  past  and  present  efforts, 
defining  a  future  course  for  govemment 
assistance  to  envirotunental  education. 
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PTTBI.IC  u»w  9i-8ie:  HAS  rr  bekn  a  strccrss? 

The  pasaage  of  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  now  Public  Iaw  81-616,  was  en- 
cnu-aging  news  to  environmental  educators. 
A  responsive  Congress  had  provided  money, 
the  essential  element  which  fervent  citizen 
groups,  young  activists  and  teachers  most 
often  lack. 

Bogan  pointed  out  that  the  Act  has  been 
unique  in  permitting  more  direct  citizen 
participation  in  allocating  funds  than  most 
federal  laws  and  programs.  For  this  reason, 
Its  Impact  and  performance  have  been  more 
visible  to  the  public.  Environmental  educa- 
tors are  acutely  aware  that  actual  alloca- 
tions fell  far  below  the  congressional  au- 
thorizations. 

The  Act,  Itself,  stipulates:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  «5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  tl5  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  (35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973."  The  actual  aUocatlons, 
however,  amounted  to  $1.7  million,  $3. 5  mil- 
lion and  nearly  »3.a  million  for  Fiscal  Tears 
1971,  1973  and  1973,  respecUvely. 

Bogan  upholds  this  policy  of  tight  purse 
strings.  The  funds,  though  limited,  stated 
Bogan,  have  served  as  a  useful  catalyst  and 
helped  to  define  more  precisely  the  real 
needs  and  opportunities  for  environmental 
education. 

"Unfortunately,"  noted  Bogan,  "the  way 
has  been  difficult  for  many  of  those  wanting 
and  deserving  to  participate.  The  state-of- 
the-art  Is  not  sufficiently  developed  that  all 
those  who  want  to  Implement  programs  are 
equipped  to  do  so.  Many  applicants  never 
applied  for  federal  funds  before  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  process  may  have  seemed 
overwhelming.  We  feel  a  responsibility  to 
provide  assistance  In  preparing  application 
forms,  but  our  small  staff  makes  this  aid 
impossible  now." 

MAKING)  THS   MOST   OF  WHAT  IS  AVAXLABLI 

To  provide  greater  technical  assistance 
from  OEE,  Bogan  plans  to  utilize  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's ten-region  structure. 

In  a  pilot  project  In  the  Region  IV 
(Atlanta)  staff  college,  OEE  personnel  pro- 
vided training  to  HEW  state  employees  and 
local  environmental  educators.  Equipped 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning 
and  needs  of  environmental  education, 
these  seasoned  bureaucrats — well-versed  in 
grantsmanship  and  government  red  tape — 
will  now  be  available  to  assist  individuals 
locally. 

This  training  program  will  be  expanded 
to  other  regional  offices  as  soon  as  possible. 

"IdMlly,"  stated  Bogan.  "each  region 
would  have  at  least  one  person  with  sole 
responsibility  for  environmental  education 
coordination  and  assistance."  Bogan  sug- 
gested that  the  beat  avenue  is  to  train  al- 
ready-salaried employees  to  help  environ- 
mental educators  at  the  local  level. 

OPENING    trP   COMMtTNICATIONS 

Another  of  Bogan's  plans  for  the  future  is 
greater  dissemination  of  Information  on 
projects  funded  under  the  Environmental 
Education  Act. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  fund 
pilot  projects  that  could  be  successfully  rep- 
licated throughout  the  nation.  To  do  this, 
detailed  outlines  of  goals,  staffing  patterns, 
techniques  and  evaluations  must  be  pro- 
vided." 

Bogan  U  looking  to  other  government 
agencies  to  print  soooe  of  the  reports.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  published  a  two-volume  set 
of  student  water  pollution  studies  developed 
by  Joseph  Chadbourne  of  Cleveland's  Insti- 
tute for  Environmental  Education.  Its  distri- 
bution has  made  the  Cuyahoga  watershed 
stxidies  project  what  it  sliould  be — a  model 
for  others  to  follow. 
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IMTCftAGENCT    PRO<>lAMS 

With  an  eye  to  generating  s]>eclflc  mate- 
rials, such  as  curriculum  giddes  and  audio/ 
visual  aids,  the  Director  of  OEE  plans  to  call 
on  both  governmental  progrdms  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  produce  workable  environ- 
mental education  package*.  Rather  than 
funding  an  entire  project,  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education  wtfuld  coordinate 
several  groups,  each  contrlbatlng  to  the  fin- 
ished product.  I 

The  first  such  effort,  an  I  integrated  pest 
management  education  proy-am,  began  last 
fall.  Participating  agencies  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Envilronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  OEE.  WUlle  EPA  donates 
the  technical  expertise,  OEE  contributes  the 
knowledge  of  school  systems  ^nd  how  to  wortt 
with  them.  tJSDA  wUl  assists  the  Implemen- 
tation through  Its  county  extension  agents, 
who  filter  Information  to  {the  community 
level.  J 

"This  approach  has  a  dual  function."  aald 
Bogan.  "Besides  developing  ]a  workable  en- 
vironmental education  progtam  for  use  by 
America's  citizens,  we're  Injecting  environ- 
mental education  Into  the  pfograms  of  some 
agencies  which  until  now,  have  used  more 
traditional  methods  to  educate  the  public 
about  environmental  conctots  and  prob- 
lems." T 

The  pest  management  program  will  be 
Implemented  later  this  year|  beginning  with 
a  curriculum  development  workshop  for  edu- 
cators and  scientists  concerned  with  Inte- 
grated pest  control.  Before  tttat  meeting,  ma- 
terials are  to  be  developed  und  produced. 

rUTUM   OF   THB   F1  'NDSO 

Regarding  the  dubious  fu  ivm  of  private- 
sector  projects  already  funded  through  OEB. 
Bogan  explained  that  the  £X  Act  was  never 
intended  to  support  envlrobmental  educa- 
tion permanently  or  to  fmnd  operational 
programs.  T 

"Its  purpose  was  to  get  ttJngs  going.  We 
hope  those  projects  which  \fete  funded  will 
generate  enough  Interest  t%at  local  school 
boards  and  foundations  will  blck  them  up. 

In  regard  to  future  fundfig,  Bogan  sug- 
gests a  concentrated  push  In  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Individual  school  systems  should  com- 
mit personnel  and  equlpmeojt  and  find  room 
for  environmental  educatlod  In  their  budg- 

Bogan  also  cites  foundatioris  and  corpora- 
tions as  potential  project  Censors.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  Interests  of  many  founda- 
tions are  narrow,  he  suggest  a  cooperative 
venture  In  which  a  natitmal  foundation 
makes  a  grant  for  a  prototype  project  and  a 
local  foundation,  a  year  or  two  later,  placet 
the  program  In  a  particular  Qommunlty. 

Bogan's  most  specific  rfoommendatlons 
concern  the  design  and  fundtlon  of  environ- 
mental education  programs  jln  schools,  par- 
ticularly at  the  seventh  grade  level  and 
above.  His  insight  Is  backed  ;by  experience — 
as  a  science  teacher,  as  a  de|>artment  chair- 
man In  New  York  city  schools  in  the  1960's 
and  as  an  Instructor  of  set  mce  and  public 
policy  In  the  "Science  for  t]  le  Citizen"  pro- 
gram at  the  New  School  for  3ocial  Research, 
also  In  New  Tork.  The  lattir  he  undertook 
while  serving  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information, 
a  post  he  left  to  assume  his  present  position 
at  OEE  in  July. 

Regarding  the  proper  pli  ice  of  environ- 
mental education  In  the  cla  sroom,  the  OEE 
Director  advised  that  It  be  integrated  Into 
the  traditional  classroom  fnimework,  rather 
than  offered  as  a  separate  cljiss  or  subject. 

Science  teachers  have  mosH  often  taken  the 
lead  in  environmental  eduOatlon.  However, 
Bogan  sees  the  need  for  a  broader  orientation 
and,  thus,  favors  team  teaching. 

Course  content  and  the  need  for  standard- 
ization also  came  under  dfccxisslon.  Bogan 
noted  the  difficulty  of  eval  latlng  students' 
training  and  competence  a  environmental 
problem  solvers. 
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As  he  pointed  out,  "A  studefit's  transcript 
may  show  that  he's  had  'environmental  sci- 
ence', 'environmental  probleitks'  'Ecology  i 
and  II',  but  what  does  It  all  ^ean?" 

The  best  route  to  standardlaatlon,  accord- 
ing to  Bogan.  is  to  develc^  caae  hlsttwles  for 
use  In  environmental  educatito.  A  learning 
device  Invariably  used  by  mar)4»tlng.  law  and 
MBA  students,  case  histories  present  hypo- 
thetical situations  into  whlcH  the  student 
steps  as  decision  maker.  i 

Case  histories  are  flexible.  TMBy  might  f<xin 
the  basis  tat  brief  ovemlghT  assignments, 
visits  to  a  city  council  meetibg  where  live 
characters  perform  the  studeit's  Imaginary 
play,  term  papers,  or  classrocx^  debates  over 
group  recommendations. 

SCHOOL-OOMMtimTT  kELA'^IONSHIP 

Bogan  underlined  the  need  cfor  schools  to 
accept  a  larger  role  In  preparfcg  citizens  to 
participate  in  environmental  decisions. 

"To  participate  effectively  In  air  quality 
hearings,  citizens  have  to  bi  comfortable 
with  the  concepts  Involved^-anvlronmental, 
econwnlc  and  social.  Everyon*  wants  clean 
air.  but  the  thought  of  ccmlug  before  the 
city  council  to  speak  about  particulates  and 
ozone  levels  or  to  discuss  the(  economics  <rf 
air  quality  leaves  most  peoi^e  weak.  Tbt 
school  has  an  Important  rol#  to  fill  here. 
Evening  seminars  conducted  >y  teachers  In 
various  disciplines  can  equltt  the  average 
cltlaen  with  enough  informa^on  to  partic- 
ipate fully  In  decMon-makin^  affecting  air 
quality  In  his  community.  The  school  falls 
short  of  its  responsibility  If  It  (doesn't  accept 
this  challenge." 

A  visit  with  Bogan  re-afflrm«  the  status  of 
environmental  education  as  a  concept  and  a 
definite  societal  need.  As  a  fuadlng  priority, 
however.  It  will  likely  remain  low. 

Capitalizing  on  any  manpower  and  re- 
sources at  our  disposal,  we  must  gain  rec- 
ognition for  environmental  education  as 
something  worthy  ot  permanent  Integration 
Into  school  curricula.  The  tas|:  requires  co- 
operation, communication,  a^d  above  all, 
dogged  persistence. 

"Th«  ISoTTCATioif  That  CAjr'T|wArr,"  WArra 
(By  Blckley  8.  Dodge) 

Two  years  ago.  XJS.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Sidney  Marland  colnedi  a  new  slogan 
when  he  labeled  environmental  education 
"the  education  that  cannot  wi^t."  His  slogan 
has  become  only  one  of  many  bitter  ironies 
that  have  plagued  the  program  from  the  be- 
ginning. Today,  envlronmentM  education  la 
not  only  still  waiting,  it  appears  to  be  In  Im- 
minent danger  of  total  extinction  as  a  federal 
program. 

The  1974  federal  budget,  released  In  late 
January,  confirmed  a  distressing  rumor.  lu 
one  sentence  It  announced  the  Intention  of 
disposing  of  environmental  education:  "This 
program  will  be  terminated  In  1974."  OfflcisI 
Administration  opposition  to  the  program, 
centered  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  Itself,  rests 
mainly  on  three  arguments.  Ptrst,  It  Is  said, 
we  don't  need  separate  legislation  to  support 
environmental  education — w4  can  do  U 
through  already  existing  programs.  Second, 
environmental  education  is  aJ  narrow  cate- 
gorical program  and  therefore  conflicts  with 
Administration  philosophy.  Afad,  third,  the 
program  has  failed  anyway.  Each  of  these 
arguments  can  be  easily  refuted. 

The  environmental  educatl^  program  has 
always  been  described  within  pEW  as  "core" 
funding,  as  a  catalyst  which  Would  generate 
lots  of  additional  federal  monay  for  environ- 
mental education.  This  strategy  has  proven 
more  effective  In  keeping  apptoprlatlons  for 
the  program  low  than  In  actuilly  generating 
new  environmental  education  money.  In 
fiscal  1972  the  total  federal  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Education  (OEE) 
was  only  «3.4  million.  The  OlSce  of  Educa* 
tion  claimed  that  in  addition  i  t  would  spend 
$11     million    on    envlronmen  ;al    education 
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through  other  programs.  To  date  It  has  still 
not  been  able  to  document  that  claim.  A  list, 
purporting  to  document  the  911  million  ex- 
penditure, exists,  but  the  validity  of  many 
of  the  projects  listed  is  so  questionable  that 
apparently  the  commissioner  Is  too  embar- 
rassed to  release  It. 

Even  If  other  educational  programs  were 
doing  what  they  should  t>e,  they  are  Umlted 
In  their  scope  and  target.  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  for 
example,  can  support  environmental  educa- 
tion but  only  through  local  education  agen- 
cies. No  other  program  is  as  flexible  as  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  In  terms  of 
program  content  or  the  range  of  permitted 
"target  groups."  Most  Importantly  for  envi- 
ronmental action  organizations,  no  other 
program  has  the  flexlbUlty  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  to  support  non-formal 
environmental  education  projects  sponsored 
by  community  groups. 

The  language  of  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  strikingly  broad  In  scope  and  ta- 
tent,  and  administrative  pronouncements 
have  re-emphasized  that  breadth.  Yet  the 
executioners  of  the  program  are  now  claim- 
ing It  Is  too  narrow  and  categorical — and 
thus  Inconsistent  with  the  Administration's 
"New  Federalism."  In  May,  1971  Marland  de- 
scribed the  program  this  way: 

Environmental  education  can  be  the  core, 
the  unifying  concept  aroimd  which  Office  of 
Education  categorical  grants  can  be  coalesced 
Into  a  modem  educational  response  to  the 
environmental/ecological  crisis. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  description  of  a  nar- 
row categorical  program? 

If  anything,  in  fact,  some  environmental- 
ists have  criticized  the  program  for  having 
been  too  broad  In  the  past,  for  having 
■tressed  the  creation  of  an  "environmental 
ethic"  so  vague  and  general  as  to  risk  ob- 
scuring specific  environmental  substance  and 
•kills.  Last  year's  environmental  education 
grantees,  for  example,  spent  30  percent  of 
their  resources  on  subjects  not  even  covered 
by  the  act,  and  less  than  10  percent  each  on 
resource  depletion,  transportation,  technol- 
ogy and  population,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  Friends  of  the  Earth.  There  is  en- 
couraging evidence  of  greater  substantive 
focus  this  year.  In  any  case,  the  program's 
focus  could  tighten  up  much  further  before 
It  could  accurately  be  described  as  a  "nar- 
row categorical  program." 

The  official  critics'  final  argument  Is  that 
the  environmental  education  program  has 
failed  anyway,  and  therefore  deserves  to  die. 
The  program  has  been  subject  to  Internal 
bureaucratic  delays,  snafus  and  harassment 
Bt  every  step  of  Its  unhappy  existence;  there 
was  no  dlrecttn*  for  nine  months,  no  advisory 
councU  for  a  full  year,  a  skeleton  sUff  even 
now,  and  of  course  almost  no  money.  And 
now  those  responsible  dare  to  call  the  pro- 
gram a  failure.  This  is  like  the  boy  who  kills 
his  mother  and  father  and  then  pleads  to 
the  Judge  for  mercy  on  the  grounds  that  he 
is  a  poor  orphan. 

Of  course,  environmentalists  have  been 
disappointed  In  their  expectations  of  what 
the  environmental  education  program  could 
have  been.  But  the  potential  stUl  exists. 
Change,  not  abolition,  seems  to  be  !n  order. 
Moving  OEE  from  the  Office  of  Education  to 
a  more  hospitable  home — possibly  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  ot  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency— or  elevating  It 
within  the  HEW  bureaucracy  might  be  one 
Improvement. 

Shice  the  officUl  arguments  against  en- 
vironmental education  are  all  so  refutable, 
what  are  the  real  reasons  It's  slated  to  die? 
One  possibility  that  must  be  strongly  con- 
sidered is  that,  being  small,  weak  and  rela- 
tively unnoticed.  It  is  an  easy  sacrificial  lamb 
|or  an  Administration  that  wanta  to  cUlm 
It's  cutting  government  coste  without  reaUy 
doing  so  In  any  effective  way. 
CXIX 8ia— Part  10 
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Ralph  Nader  was  once  asked  whether  he 
believed  In  capiUllsm.  He  replied,  "I  don't 
know;  we  haven't  tried  it  yet."  The  federal 
envlronmenUl  education  program  Is  In 
somewhat  the  same  category.  It's  time  we 
tried  It.  Whether  or  not  It  expires  first  wiU 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  amount  of  public 
and  congressional  concern  expressed  In  the 
next  few  mouths. 


S.  1647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(c)  (1)  of  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
(30  VS.C.  1532)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Advisory 
CouncU  shall  continue  to  exist  untU  July 
X,  1976." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  by 
Inserting     after     "1973,"     the     foUowlng: 

"• for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974,  9 for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1976,  and  • for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1976.". 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Biblk,  Mr. 
ROBKRT  C.  Byr0,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Church,  Mr,  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland, 

BIT.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr. 

Hart,      Mr.      Hollincs,      Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
SRN.  Mr.   MoNDALE,   Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rni- 
coFF,   Mr.    Scott   of   Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Scott  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1648.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  for  separate  periods 
during  sessions  of  the  Congress  for  the 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an- 
nual   appropriations    and    expenditure 
ceilings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  reform  the  way  Congress 
decides  how  Federal  funds  will  be  spent 
The  bill's  key  feature  is  a  requirement 
that  Congress  set  an  annual  ceiling  for 
itself  on  the  amoimt  of  money  it  will 
appropriate  for  Federal  programs.  Other 
basic  elements  of  the  bill  would: 

Set  aside  a  period  each  year  for  Con- 
gress to  devote  its  attention  to  spending 
decisions. 

Change  the  Federal  Government's  fis- 
cal year,  which  now  runs  from  July  1  of 
one  year  through  Jime  30  of  the  next, 
to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

Require  coordination  between  the  con- 
gressional committees  that  decide  how 
much  you  pay  in  Federal  taxes  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  that  decide 
how  your  tax  dollars  are  spent. 

My  bill  is  an  updated  version  of  legis- 
lation that  I  have  introduced  in  the  past 
several  Congresses.  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  earlier  bill  won  the  support  of  both 
the  Senate  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers as  well  as  more  than  half  the  entire 
Senate. 

President      Nixon      has      repeatedb' 


charged  that  Congress  is  irresponsibly 
appropriating  more  than  the  Nation  can 
afford  to  spend,  and  he  is  impounding,  or 
refusing  to  spend,  some  $8  billion  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  current  year. 
Responding  to  these  allegations,  many 
in  Congress  claim  the  President  has  ex- 
ceeded his  constitutional  authority  in  re- 
fusing to  spend  those  appropriations. 
They  argue  that  the  President's  real  pur- 
pose in  impounding  the  funds  is  to  simply 
kill  domestic  programs  which  were 
created  by  Congress. 

Although  the  President's  wholesale 
Impoundment  of  appropriations  concerns 
me  very  deeply  and  raises  a  serious  legal 
question,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
really  worries  most  Americans.  I  think 
the  average  taxpcyer's  concern  is  that  he 
not  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  properly  spend  the  taxes  he 
is  already  collecting. 

Satisfying  thosec  oncems  is  going  to 
require  reform  both  at  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Congress.  The  President  needs 
to  reexamine  his  budget  priorities.  I  hope 
he  will,  but  I  am  not  counting  on  it. 

For  Its  part.  Congress  can  take  the 
lead  by  streamlining  its  own  procedures 
so  that  it  can  set  a  spending  ceiling  that 
makes  sense  and  then  stick  to  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  my  bilL 

Under  my  bill.  Congress  would  spend 
the  first  7  months  of  each  year  working 
and  voting  on  what  are  called  authoriz- 
ing bills — the  legislation  that  creates  new 
programs  or  changes  old  ones. 

Then,  sometime  after  August  15.  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  focus  their 
attention  on  the  far  fewer— but  more  im- 
portant— i4)proprlation  bills.  These  are 
the  bills  that  actually  make  funds  avtdl- 
able  for  programs  and  therefore  make  or 
break  them. 

The  appropriations  period  beginning 
sometime  after  August  15  would  extend 
to  no  later  than  December  1.  By  that 
time,  all  of  the  appropriations  bill  mak- 
ing f imds  available  for  the  next  calendar 
year  would  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting  his 
signature. 

During  the  period  devoted  to  authoriz- 
ing legislation — January-August  15 — no 
appropriations  bills  could  be  voted  on  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Likewise 
no  authorizing  bills  could  be  voted  on 
during  the  appropriations  period.  Excep- 
tions from  these  rules  would  be  provided 
in  only  certain  specific  emergency  situa- 
tions or  where  Congress  had  to  vote  on 
a  Presidential  veto.  Committees  would 
remain  free  to  hold  hearings  and  prepare 
legislation  at  any  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  appropria- 
tions period,  my  biU  would  require  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  writes  tax  bills,  to  meet  and 
jointly  recommend  to  the  House  an  over- 
all spending  ceiling  for  the  foUowing 
calendar  year.  The  same  requirement 
would  also  be  imposed  upon  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  has 
responsibility  for  tax  legislation.  Pres- 
ently, there  is  no  such  direct  coordina- 
tion between  the  committees  that  write 
tax  laws  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees that  decide  how  tax  dollars  are 
spent. 
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Ultimately,  the  Senate  and  House 
would  have  to  agree  on  a  single  overall 
spending  ceiling  that  would  be  binding 
on  the  entire  Congress. 

With  the  ceiling  set,  the  various  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  which  write 
the  different  appropriations  bills — De- 
fense, Public  Works,  Agriculture,  Labor- 
HEW,  et  cetera — would  have  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  various  bills  did  not  exceed 
the  ceiling. 

If  it  becomes  law,  my  proposal,  parts 
of  which  I  have  been  promoting  for 
years  on  Capitol  Hill,  would  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  the  way  Congress 
works. 

Under  the  present  system,  which  often 
looks  like  a  chaotic  nonsystem  to  out- 
side observers,  the  Congress  often  winds 
up  passing  authorizing  legislation  creat- 
ing a  new  program  at  the  same  time  it 
Is  passing  an  appropriation  bill  that 
should  contain  funds  for  the  program 
but  does  not. 

Par  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  leaves  each 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  free  to 
recommend  any  amount  of  spending  it 
wishes.  Usually,  Members  who  don't 
belong  to  these  subcommittees  rely  upon 
their  recommendations  and  conse- 
quently, their  recommendations  gen- 
erally become  law. 

Therefore,  a  big  increase  In  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  which  is  written 
by  one  sub<x)mmlttee  is  not  offset  by  re- 
ductions in,  say,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  that  is  written  by 
another  subcommittee.  The  end  result 
can  be  a  sum  total  of  appropriations 
that's  greater  than  the  amount  actually 
available  in  the  national  treasury. 

When  that  happens,  deficits,  new 
taxes.  Presidential  vetoes  or  impound- 
ments are  likely  to  follow.  In  forcing  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  in  both 
Houses  to  work  within  a  single  overall 
spending  ceiling  my  biU  would  go  far 
toward  quieting  the  battle  raging  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Congress 
while  also  relieving  some  of  the  tax- 
payer's concern  over  taxes  and  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  tw  cited  as  the  "Federal  Appro- 
priations Reform  Act." 

TITLE  I — CHANOE  OP  FISCAL  TEAR 

CALKNDAM  TKAH  AS  KEW  FISCAI.  TXAK 

Sbc.  101.  Section  337  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes (81  VB.C.  1030)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"8«c.  337.  (a)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes.  In  all  matters  of 
accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates, 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)  shall,  through  June  30,  1974,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

"(3)  shall  for  the  period  commencing  July 
I,  1974.  and  ending  on  December  31.  1974, 
be  for  such  period;  and 

"(8)  shall,  beginning  on  January  1.  1976. 


duct  such  project 
prior  to  June  30. 
60  per  centum  of 

I  for  that  project  or 


June  30,  1974. 

:|aMD  EXPENDrrCKE 

•f  the  Budget  and 
131    U.S.C.    11).    Is 

Hat  matter  of  sub- 
use  (1)  the  phrase 


commence  on  January  1  of  each  year  and 
end  on  December  31  of  that  same  year. 

'•(b)  All  accovmts  of  fecelpts  and  expen- 
ditures required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  subsection 
(a)."  j 

SPXCIAL  AFPao^IATIOH 

Sec.  102.  For  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1974,  and  endUigTDecember  31,  1974, 
there  are  appropriated,  (out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
for  any  projects  or  actliltles  conducted  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  {Tune  30,  1974,  for 
which  authority  to  coi 
or  activity  did  not  expl 
1974,  an  amount  equal 

the  amount  approprlat 

activity  for  such  fiscal  yjar  ending^  on  June 
30,  1974.  Appropriations!  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  appropriations  were  made 
available  for  that  project  or  activity  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  oi    " 

TRANSMrrTAL  OF  BXTDG] 

MESSAC^ 

Sec.  103.  Section  201 
Accounting  Act,  1921 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of 

section  (a)  preceding  els. ,., ^ 

"during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  In  subsection  (e)  (1)  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In;  subsection  (a)  (6) 
"on  or  before  October  16, of  each  year,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  't  at  the  time  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (e)  (2)  .t; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  kubsectlon  (b)  "on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning  with 
1972,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  In  subsectl<in  (e)  (3)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "on  or 
before  June  1  of  each  yetir,  beginning  with 
1972,"  and  Inserting  in  U 
time  specified  In  subsectU 

(5)  by  adding  at  the 
lowing  new  subsections: 

"(d)   In  addition  to 

quired  by  subsection   (aL „ 

contain  a  statement.  In  svch  form  and  detail 
as  the  President  may  deteinlne,  of  the  capital 
assets  of  the  Government,  and  their  value, 
as  of  the  end  of  the  laft  completed  fiscal 
year.  | 

"(e)  (1)  In  accordance  ■*ith  subsection  (a), 
the  President  shall  transmit  each  budget  to 
the  Congress  as  follows : 

"(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1974.  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  that 
regular  session  of  the  Gbngress  which  as- 
sembles under  section  2  of  article  XX  of 
the  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prior  to  the  commeneement  of  the  fiscal 
year;  and  j 

"(B)  for  each  fiscal  yeir  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976,  on!  or  before  April  16 
of  the  year  preceding  tLe  commencement 
of  that  fiscal  year.  1 

"(2)  In  accordance  witfaj  subsection  (a)(6), 
estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations for  such  legislative  branch  and  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  tran«nltted  to  the  Pres- 
ident, for  each  fiscal  ye<  r  commencing  on 
and  after  January  1,  19'  '6,  not  later  than 
January  16  of  the  year  pi  ecedlng  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  In  accordance  wl  h  subsection  (b), 
the  President  shall  transmit  each  supple- 
mentary summary  of  the  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976,  on  ♦r  before  October  1 
of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c), 
the  President  shall  tranvnlt  summaries  of 
estimated  expendltvires  oa  June  1,  1974,  and 
November  1  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(f)  No  budget,  supplsnentary  summary 
of  the  budget,  or  estimate*  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  ^r  such  legislative 
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(e)(4)";  and 
^d  thereof  the  fol- 

ke  Information  re- 
the  budget  shall 


branch  and  Supreme  Coujt  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  ttie  fiscal  year  commencing  jmy  ^ 
1974,  and  ending  on  Decetttber  31.  1974  P<J 
purposes  of  subsection  (4)  (7),  the  phrase 
"last  completed  fiscal  yeat"  shall  mean  for 
the  budget  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Coneresa 
on  or  before  AprU  15,  1975,lfor  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  January  1;  1976,  those  fiscal 
years  ending  on  June  30,  1974,  and  December 
31,  1974.  The  fiscal  year  entflng  on  December 
31,  1974,  shaU  not  be  considered  a  fiscal 
year  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c) . 

"(g)  If  the  Congress  Is  bot  In  session  on 
the  day  on  which  the  President  submits  a 
budget,  a  supplementary  summary  of  the 
budget,  or  a  summary  of  e«tlmated  expendi- 
tures,  such  budget  or  summary  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  shaU  be  pilnted  as  a  docu- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

ACCOUNTINO   PBOOEOTniES 

Skc.  104.  (a)  Subsection  la)  (1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled!  "An  Act  to  slm- 
pllfy  accounting,  facUitat«i  the  payment  of 
obligations,  and  for  oth^  purposes"  ap- 
proved July  26,  1966,  as  aiiended  (3l"tJSC 
701),  Is  amended  to  read  a|  foUows: 

"(1)  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
it'?'??' •*  "**  ^'^^  specified  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  to  |an  appropriation 
account  of  the  agency  or  Subdivision  there- 
of responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obli- 
gations, in  which  accoimtl  shaU  be  merged 
the  amoimts  so  transferred  from  all  appro- 
prUtlon  accoiints  for  the  oune  general  dut- 
poses;  and".  ] 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  th*  section  shall  be 
transferred  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  dt  years  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1974.  ^n  that  June  30 
which  falls  In  the  first  mo«th  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-four  montha  after  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  yeaiT  commencing  on 
or  after  July  1,  1974,  on  December  31  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  foUowlng  the  fiscal  year  or 
years  for  which  the  appropriation  is  avaU- 
able  for  obligation.  ] 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made— 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1974,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  fiscal  year  immediately  following 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  period  of  avaU- 
abUlty   for  obligation  expires;    and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974.  not  lat*r  than  March  1 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  iwhich  the  period 
of  avallabUlty  for  obllgatloti  expires." 

ECONOMIC   REFABTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  3  of  |  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (16  UB.C.  1022),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20  of 
each  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Not  later  thai  January  20  of 
each  year  before  1976,  and  not  later  than 
April  16  of  each  year  aftei{  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  pongress". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (3)  of  si«:h  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1024)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(beginning 
with  the  year  1947)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "before  1976  and  not  later  than  June 
1  of  each  year  after  1974,".    [ 

CONVIRSIOK  or  AUTKOaiZATKIMS  OF  APPSOPBIA- 
TIOM8      T 

Sec.  106.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author- 
ization of  appropriations  coctmenclng  on  July 
1  of  a  year  shall,  if  that  year  is  any  year  after 
1973,  be  considered  as  meaning  January  1 
of  the  year  following  that  year.  Any  law  pro- 
viding for  an  authorization  Of  appropriations 
ending  on  June  30  of  a  year  shall.  If  that 
year  is  any  year  after  1974,  be  considered  as 
meaning  December  31  of  that  same  year.  Any 
law  providing  for  an  authorization  of  ap- 
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proprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  that  fiscal  year  commencing  on 
January  1  and  ending  on  December  31  of 
the  calendar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  niunber  as  the  fiscal  year  number. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  107.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate", 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  U.S.C.  66);  and 

(3)  the  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
TUider  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives". "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965  (68  Stat.  400;  2  TTJ3.C. 
81). 

TECHNICAL   AMENDltENT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  105  of  title  1,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be 
effective  with  respect  to  Acts  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  fiscal  jrear  commencing  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975. 

TXTLE  n— SEPARATE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  MEASURES 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  "legislative  period"  means  that  period 
of  a  regular  session  of  the  Congress  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January  of  each  year 
(or  on  such  other  day  as  the  Congress  ap- 
points by  law)  and  ending  on  August  16  of 
that  year,  or  on  such  earlier  day  of  that  year 
on  which  a  House  of  the  Congress,  with  re- 
spect to  that  House,  terminates  its  legislative 
period  in  order  to  consider  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Government; 

(2)  "fiscal  period"  means,  with  respect  to 
each  House,  that  period  of  a  regular  session 
of  the  Congress  beginning  on  the  day  after 
a  legislative  period  of  that  House  has  ended 
and  ending  on  December  1  of  that  year  or  on 
such  earlier  day  of  that  year  on  which  that 
regular  session  has  been  adjourned  sine  die; 

(3)  "appropriations"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  2  of  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  VS.C.  2); 
and 

(4)  "committee"  Includes  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  any  select  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE    FEBIODS 

Ssc.  202.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  204,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  consider,  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  not  report,  during  any  legisla- 
tive period  any  measure  or  matter  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  during  any  legis- 
lative period — 

(1)  the  introduction  in  or  submission  to, 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  of  any  measure 
or  matter  relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government:  or 

(2)  the  consideration  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Apprc^riatlons  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  any  measure  or  matter 
over  which  such  committee  has  Jurisdiction, 
or  the  holding  of  hearings  or  the  conducting 
of  studies  and  Investigations  with  respect  to 
any  such  measure  or  matter. 

FISCAL  PEKiona 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  204.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  consider,  and  no  com- 
mittee of  either  House  (other  than  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses) 
shall  report,  during  any  fiscal  period  any 
measure  or  matter  other  than  a  measure  or 


matter  making  only  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Govenunent. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  during  any  fiscal 
period — 

(1)  the  introduction  in,  at  submission  to. 
either  House  of  the  Congress  of  any  meastire 
or  matter  not  relating  to  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Government;  or 

(2)  the  consideration  by  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  any  measure  or  matter  over 
which  such  committee  has  Jurisdiction,  or 
the  holding  of  bearings  or  the  conducting  of 
studies  and  investigations  with  respect  to 
any  such  measure  or  matter. 

(c)  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  consider,  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  shall  re- 
port, during  a  fiscal  period  occurring  in  one 
year  only  measures  and  matters  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  following  that  fiscal 
period  and  measures  or  matters  making  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

ZXCEFTIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  report,  and  the  two 
Houses  may  consider — 

(1)  during  the  legislative  period  occurring 
in  1974,  any  measure  or  matter  making  only 
supplemental  or  deficiency  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 

(2)  during  each  legislative  period  occur- 
ring in  a  year,  beginning  with  the  legislative 
period  occurring  in  1975,  any  measure  or 
matter  making  only  supplemental  or  defi- 
ciency appropriations  for  that  year. 

(b)  The  appropriate  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
report  to  its  House,  and  that  House  may 
consider,  during  any  fiscal  period,  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  if — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  treaty  or  nomination 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  determines,  and  notifies 
the  Senate  in  writing,  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  that  the  Senate  be  allowed 
to  consider  immediately  that  treaty  or  nom- 
ination;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  measure  or 
matter  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (acting  Jointly)  determine,  and  notify 
both  Houses  in  writing,  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  that  the  two  Houses  be 
allowed  to  consider  immediately  that  measure 
or  matter. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "emergency" 
means  any  circumstance  that  affects,  imme- 
diately and  seriously,  the  national  Interest. 

(c)  Any  measure  or  matter  returned  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  imder 
the  second  or  third  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  may  be  con- 
sidered during  any  legislative  or  fliscal  period. 

(d)  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  consider,  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  may  report, 
during  the  legislative  period  occurring  in  the 
year  1974  any  measure  or  matter  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  assembles,  under  section  3  of  article 
XX  of  the  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  in  the  year  1974. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  206.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  giving  authority  to  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  the  Congress 
to  report  any  measure  or  matter  if  that 
committee  is  not  otherwise  given  that  au- 


thority by  another  provision  of  law,  or  by 
rule  or  resolution  of  that  House  of  the  Con« 
gress. 


By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  com- 
mercially produced  domestic  dog  and 
cat  animal  products;  and  to  prohibit  dog 
and  cat  animal  products  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TO    BAN    TTSE    OF    DOG    AND    CAT   SKINS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce  legislation  which  will 
prohibit  the  importation  of  commercially 
produced  domestic  dog  and  cat  skins  and 
pelts  into  the  United  States,  and  ban 
their  movement  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  have  been  distressed  by  reports  of 
proposals  by  private  individuals  in  South 
Africa  and  Venezuela  to  commercially 
raise  dogs  and  cats  to  be  slaughtered 
for  their  furs.  The  pelts  would  then  be 
turned  into  fur  coats. 

The  prospect  of  these  animals  receiv- 
ing such  inhumane  treatment  is  abhor- 
rent to  anyone  who  knows  them  to  be 
affectionate  pets.  With  the  supply  of  wild 
animals  skins  constantly  diminishing  due 
to  decreasing  numbers  and  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  taking  of  certain  animals 
protected  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  other  restrictions,  it  is  probable  that 
pressures  to  use  domestic  dogs  and  cats 
for  fur  will  continue.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill,  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  considered  as  a  market- 
place for  these  gruesome  products.  Simi- 
lar legislation  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  toid  I  am 
hopeful  that  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
discourage  any  further  proposals  based 
on  this  inhumsuie  use  of  domestic  dogs 
and  cats. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Dog  and 
Cat  Animal  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

FINDnrOS  AND  DBCLARATIOK   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  The  Importation  into  the  United  States 
of  domestic  dog  and  cat  products  derived 
from  commercially  raised  domestic  dogs  and 
cats  Is  Imminent. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  factory-farm- 
ing and  other  conunerclal  raising  of  domestic 
dogs  and  cats  by  i>ermlttlng  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  products  derived 
from  factory-farming  and  other  commercial- 
ly raised  animals; 

(A)  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  affectionate 
esteem  for  these  animals  existing  throughout 
the  United  States,  and 

(B)  would  in  aU  likelihood  encourage  the 
creation  of  Inhumane  factory-farming  and 
other  rearing  environments  completely  be- 
yond United  States  Jurisdiction. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act—' 
(1)  The  term  "domestic  dogs  and  oats" 
means  all  cats  bred  from  domesticated  trtiKk 
of  the  genus  fells  and  all  dogs  bred  from 
domestic  dog  stock  of  the  species  commonly 
referred  to  as  cants  famlliaris. 
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(2)  The  term  "animal  producta"  means 
any  Item  of  merchandise  manufactured,  con- 
sisting of,  or  composed  of  any  part  or  all  of 
any  domestic  dog  or  cat  skin  or  pelt. 

(3)  The  term  "commercially  raised"  meann 
the  commercial  raising  of  cats  and  dogs  for 
the  production  of  animal  products.  It  In- 
cludes both  small-  and  large-scale  commer- 
cial breeding  and  raising  of  dogs  and  cats. 
Including  factory-farming  to  produce  these 
animal  products. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  pri- 
vate person,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
other  entity. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(6)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  possessions  of  the  t7nlted  States, 
an  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TITLE  I 

PROmBITTONS 

Sec.  lOl.  There  shall  be  a  prohibition  on 
the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
commercially  produced  domestic  dog  and  cat 
animal  producta  and  there  shall  be  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Interstate  commerce  of  such 
animal  products. 

PENALTSCS 

SBC.  102.  (a)  Any  person  who  vlidates  sec- 
tion 101  or  of  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  910,000  for  each 
such  violation.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
unless  such  person  Is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
violation.  Each  unlawful  Importation  or 
interstate  shipment  shall  be  a  separate  of- 
fense. Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty  as- 
sessed under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  tor  any  district  in  which  such 
a  person  la  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness to  collect  the  penalty  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
any  such  action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  for 
each  such  violation,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

rOBI'ElTUKX    OF    ANIMAL   PRODXTCTS 

Sec.  103.  Any  animal  products  unlawfully 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  or  shipped 
In  interstate  conunerce  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture.  All  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  seizure,  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  cargo  for  violation  of 
customs  law,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and 
the  remission  or  mitigation  of  any  such  for- 
feitures, shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
animal  product  cargo  of  any  vessel  or  other 
conveyance  seized  in  connection  with  the  un- 
lawful importation  of  animal  products  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize,  by  agreement,  the  personnel,  services 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
for  purposes  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  officers  and  employees  are  author- 
ized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they  shall  not 
be  held  and  considered  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any  laws 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 


(e)  The  Judges  of  the  1  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  Unified  States  magis- 
trates may,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  ^affirmation  show- 
ing probable  cause,  issue  euch  warrants  or 
other  process.  Including  irarrants  or  other 
process  issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In 
United  States  district  couns,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorl$ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  issued  by  any  officer  or 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title.  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may,  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority conferred  by  law — 

(1)  with  or  without  waribnt  or  other  proc- 
ess, arrest  any  person  c<immittmg  In  his 
presence  or  view  a  vlolatl(^  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  Issued  theroiunder; 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process,  or 
without  a  warrant  If  he  ha|  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  lother  conveyance 
subject  to  the  jiu-isdlctlob  of  the  United 
States  or  any  person  on  ^>ard  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  jthis  title  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  search  such 
vessel  or  conveyance  and  atrest  such  person; 

(3)  seize  the  animal  pro4ucts  cargo  of  any 
vessel  or  other  conveyanoe  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  used  or  em- 
ployed contrary  to  the  iirovlsions  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder  or 
which  reasonably  appears  i  to  have  been  so 
used  or  employed;  and        I 

(4)  seize,  whenever  anq  wherever  found, 
all  animal  products  taken  ^r  retained  In  vio- 
lation of  this  title  or  the  Regulations  Issued 
thereunder  and  shall  dispqse  of  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  i 

(e)(1)  Whenever  any  animal  product  Is 
seized  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  expedite  any  proceedings  com- 
menced under  section  102  of  this  Act.  All 
animal  products  so  seized]  shall  be  held  by 
any  person  authorized  by  tie  Secretary  pend- 
ing disposition  of  such  {proceedings.  The 
owner  or  consignee  of  any  tuch  animal  prod- 
duct  shall,  as  soon  as  praictlcable  following 
such  seizure,  be  notified  at  that  fact  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  sstabllshed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Upon  the  assessmenii  of  a  penalty  pur- 
suant to  section  102  of  tbits  Act,  all  animal 
producta  seized  in  connection  therewith  may 
be  proceeded  against  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  and  fo^elted  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  disposition  by  ^im  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  If  with  respect  to  finy  animal  prod- 
uct seized  a  clvU  penalty  Is  assessed  under 
section  102(a)  of  this  Act  and  no  judicial 
action  is  commenced  to  (^taln  the  forfeit- 
ure of  such  animal  prod|ict  within  thirty 
days  after  such  assessment,  such  animal 
product  shall  be  Immediately  returned  to 
the  owner  or  the  conslgneei 


April  18,  1973 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  1654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Developm^tal  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DEVELOPMENTAL    DISABILrT  ZS     AMENDMENTS 
OF     1973 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pres:  dent,  I  introduce 
on  behalf  of  the  admin!  stration  a  bill  to 
extend  and  Improve  th*  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  an4  Facihties  Con- 
struction Act. 

Developmentally  disabled  children  and 
adults  have  substantial 
originate  at  birth  or  i^ing  childhood, 
and  which  are  expec  ed  to  continue 
throughout  their  life.  T  le  development- 


ally  disabled  can  be  fount  in  any  com- 
munity and  in  every  economic,  racial, 
and  ethnic  group.  There  are  about  5  mil- 
lion developmentally  disabled  individuals 
in  our  Nation  today.  They  include  men- 
tally retarded,  cerebral  palsied,  and  epi- 
leptic persons,  as  well  as  other  individ- 
uals handicapped  by  conditions  related 
to  mental  retardation. 

Experiencing  disability  during  the  cru- 
cial developmental  years  inevitably 
makes  it  difQcult  for  disabled  people  to 
participate  in  the  adult  world  of  work 
and  family  and  social  life.  Even  if  early 
hurdles  can  be  surmounted,  develop- 
mentally  disabled  individuals  still  con- 
front many  serious  obstacles.  They  suffer 
a  high  unemployment  rate,  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  public  tjransportation. 
and  other  community  an}enities.  and  a 
shortage  of  health  and  hkbllitation  fa- 
cilities, services,  and  perspnnel  in  their 
communities.  Family  incortie  is  often  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the 
individual  over  a  lifetime.  | 

I  am  pleased  that  there  has  been  an 
increasing  degree  of  concern  and  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  improving  the  situation 
by  public  and  voluntary  efforts  removing 
the  barriers  that  prohibit  this  group  of 
handicapped  persons  frotn  the  oppor- 
timity  to  lead  full  and  productive  lives. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion has  expressed  a  deep  concern  with 
improving  the  lives  of  the  developmen- 
tally disabled  and  support  the  objec- 
tive of  "delnstltutionalizaltion";  that  is. 
removing  from  institutions  those  per- 
sons who  should  be  receivmg  family  and 
community-based  care.  Tfte  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
also  issued  proposed  medicaid  interme- 
diate care  facilities  regulations  that 
would  set  standards  for  Institutions 
which  care  for  many  oi  our  Nation's 
mentally  retarded  persona. 

However,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  did  not  deem  it  appropriate  to 
recommend  imder  this  measure  for  en- 
actment into  law  my  "BIIJ  of  Rights  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded.'"  which  incorpo- 
rates standards  for  the  c|ire,  treatment, 
and  protection  of  the  mentiOly  retarded. 
My  introduction  of  the  Instant  measure 
will  in  no  way  diminish  fiiy  efforts  and 
work  to  establish  a  nationfil  commitment 
for  a  "Bill  of  Rights  fot|  the  Mentally 
Retarded."  I  feel  strongly  that  the  "Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded" 
should  be  enacted  into  lat?  this  year. 

The  present  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Act.  enacted  less  tha^  3  years  ago, 
is  valuable  mechanism  for  improving  the 
lives  of  the  developmentally  disabled 
through  improving  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. In  its  brief  existence^  it  has  already 
established  itself  as  a  siiccessful  social 
service  program  and  this  bill  to  extend 
the  Developmental  Disabllties  Act  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Departnient  of  Health. 
Eduction,  and  Welfare. 

The  bill  provides  tha^  the  program 
should  be  extended  for  3  years,  an  exten- 
sion which  would  indicate  continuing 
Federal  concern  for  assis  ing  the  States 
to  improve  their  capacity  to  utilize  the 
resources  available  to  thei  i  to  benefit  de- 
velopmentally disabled  Individuals. 

The     most     significant     substantive 
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amendment  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion's bill  Is  a  change  In  the  present 
definition  of  developmental  disability  to 
Include  "autism"  which  is  far  too  limited 
a  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  assure 
concerned  citizens  that  my  Introduction 
of  the  administration's  bill  Is  in  no  way 
any  lessening  of  my  commitment  to 
broadening  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental disabilities" — as  I  Indicated  dur- 
ing hearings  on  that  measure — beyond 
the  limited  expansion  of  this  bill.  In  fact, 
I  believe  an  expanded  definitional 
change  Is  consistent  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  law  and  is  necessary  primarily 
because  of  the  extremely  narrow  In- 
terpretation the  Depai'tment  has  chosen 
to  give  "developmental  disabilities."  This 
amendment  is  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration because  some  States  have  wished 
to  include  services  similar  or  identical  to 
those  presently  provided  under  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act.  Thus,  the 
work  "autism"  would  be  included  in  the 
definition.  I  believe  this  is  true  and,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  other  handicaps  should 
be  included  in  the  definition. 

Other  amendments  proposed  In  the  bill 
are: 

First.  That  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  receive  a  minimum  allot- 
ment of  not  less  than  $50,000.  since 
amovmts  presently  available  imder  the 
formula  are  insufficient  to  carry  out  a  de- 
velopmental disabilities  program  or  even 
assist  significantly  in  establishing  a  pro- 
gram; 

Second.  Deletion  of  the  requirement 
for  Federal  approval  of  State  construc- 
tion grant  applications  which  causes  un- 
due delay  in  construction  of  needed  com- 
mimity  facilities,  with  resulting  increases 
In  the  cost  of  construction. 

Third.  Provide  a  single  Federal  share 
for  planning,  administration,  services, 
and  construction — the  current  Federal 
share  for  construction  is  66%  percent 
and  for  other  activities  in  70  percent — 
and  make  the  Federal  share  for  all  ac- 
tivities 70  percent  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
60  percent  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  50 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1976.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  decreasing  rate  Is  In- 
tended to  demonstrate  that  this  program 
Is  basically  a  State  responsibility  and 
that  Federal  involvement  is  catalytic  and 
temporary  in  nature. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  delete  the  90- 
percent  limitation  on  the  Federal  share 
with  respect  to  any  project  in  a  poverty 
area.  I  am  not  convinced  that  each  State 
should  be  able  to  apportion  Federal  funds 
within  the  State  according  to  its  over 
evaluation  of  local  need,  with  its  poten- 
tial for  neglect  of  poverty  area  special 
needs. 

Fifth.  Authorize  States  to  pay  for  land 
acquisition  from  Federal  funds  as  a  part 
of  construction  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
tend the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram, baild  upon  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
gram's early  years  and  point  the  way 
to  continued  improvements  in  the  lives 
of  persons  aflUcted  with  developmental 
dlsabUlties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  trans- 
mitting the  proposed  legislation,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
Itself  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

March  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of   the   House   of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "Tto 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  and  for  other  purposes."  I 
am  also  enclosing  for  your  convenience  a 
brief  summary  of  the  maj<M'  provisions  of 
the  biU. 

We  have  been  generally  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
culties Construction  Act.  Our  experience 
with  those  programs,  however,  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  minor  modifica- 
tions In  the  statutory  authority  would  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  States  to  work  cooperatively 
to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  developmentally 
disabled.  The  enclosed  draft  bUl,  in  addition 
to  extending  for  three  years  the  programs 
authorized  by  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Develop- 
mental Dlsabllltlea  Act,  would  amend  those 
programs  In  ways  which  we  believe  will  m- 
crease  their  eflTectiveness. 

Amendments  contained  In  the  bUl  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  Federal  approv- 
al of  construction  projects  assisted  with 
funds  made  available  to  States  under  part 
C  of  the  Act.  The  efTect  of  these  amendments 
would  be  to  simplify  the  approval  process, 
and  thereby  decrease  the  time  and  funds 
required,  for  the  construction  of  needed 
community  facilities.  This  amendment  Is  in 
accord  with  the  President's  objective  of  re- 
turning responsibility  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities whenever  possible. 

Also  In  keeping  with  the  Administration's 
philosophy  of  greater  State  responsibility, 
the  bill  would  delete  the  90  percent  limita- 
tion on  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  In  a  poverty  area.  We  believe  the 
States  should  judge  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. So  long  as  the  Federal  share  lim- 
itation with  respect  to  States  Is  met  and  so 
long  as  States  meet  the  State  plan  provision 
requiring  special  assistance  to  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas,  each  State  should  be 
able  to  apportion  Federal  funds  within  the 
State  according  to  Its  evaluation  of  local 
need. 

In  order  to  f\u-ther  simplify  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  the  draft 
bill  would  provide  a  single  Federal  share  of 
State  expenditures  under  the  Act  for  plan- 
ning, administration,  services,  and  con- 
struction. Currently,  the  Federal  share  for 
construction  is  66%  percent,  and  for  other 
activities  It  is  70  percent.  The  amendment 
would  make  the  Federal  share  for  purposes 
of  all  activities  under  the  State  plan  70  per- 
cent for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  60  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  60  percent  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  developmental  dlsabUlties  by  in- 
cluding autism  as  a  dlsabUlty  for  which 
services  would  be  covered  under  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act.  This  would  al- 
low for  treatment,  under  the  program,  of 
autistic  children,  whose  disability  requires 
treatment  similar  to  that  provided  to  indi- 
viduals with  neurologlcally  caused  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Concurrently,  these  in- 
dividuals are  excluded  from  participation  In 


the  program  because  of  the  lack  of  certainty 
over  whether  their  disabilities  are  neuro- 
loglcaUy  based. 

Other  amendments  contained  In  the  draft 
bill  would  provide  a  minimum  allotment  of 
$50,000  to  the  Vlrgta  Islands,  American  Sa- 
moa, Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  would  mclude  In  con- 
struction costs  the  cost  of  land  acquisition. 

We  recommend  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bUl.  We  are  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. ' » 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Carlucci, 
ActiTig  Secretary. 

Summary  or  the  Proposed  "Developmental 
Disabxuties  Amendments  of  1973" 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  the 
short  title:  the  "Developmental  Disabilities 
Amendments  of  1973." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 121(a)  (relating  to  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  construction  grants),  122 
(b)  (relating  to  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  demonstration  and  training  grants) , 
and  131  (relating  to  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  formula  grant  pro- 
gram) of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  those  sections  few  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  woiild  amend  section 
132(a)(1)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  to 
provide  a  minimum  aUotment  of  $50,000  for 
each  of  the  territories.  Currently  the  mini- 
mum aUotment  for  the  States  Is  $100,000,  but 
there  Is  no  minimum  allotment  for  the 
territories. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  various 
provisions  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
Federal  approval  of  construction  projects 
assisted  with  funds  made  available  to  States 
under  part  C  (providing  for  allotments  to 
States  on  a  formula  basis)  of  the  Develop. 
menUl  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
136(b)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Faculties  Construction  Act  (as 
that  section  would  be  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  bUl)  to  provide  a  single  Fed- 
eral share  with  respect  to  any  State  for 
planning,  administration,  services,  and  con- 
struction. Currently,  the  Federal  share  for 
construction  Is  66%  per  cent,  and  for  other 
activities  It  Is  70  per  cent.  "ITie  amendment 
would  make  the  Federal  share  for  purposes 
of  all  activities  In  any  State  70  per  cent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  60  per  cent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  50  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  also  delete  from 
the  section  redesignated  as  section  136(b)  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Faculties  Construction  Act  the  limitation  on 
the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  project 
located  in  a  poverty  area.  Currently,  the 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
ject cannot  exceed  90  per  cent. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
401(e)  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  to  include  the  cost  of 
land  acquisition  In  the  construction  costs 
which  may  be  assisted  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Development  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act. 
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Secuon  7  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  def- 
inition of  "developmental  disability"  in  sec- 
tion 401  (1)  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1063  to  Include  in  the 
StAie  program  for  developmental  dtsabUitlea 
individuals  suffering  (roizk  autisni. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  contained  In  the  bill  eifective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  flscal  years 
bcgiunlng  after  June  30,  1073. 


S.  1654 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Amendments  of   1973". 

EXTENSION    OF   AOTHOalZATTONS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  121(a)  of  the  Develop- 
mental DisabUlties  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1074.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  flscal  years." 

(b)  Section  122(b)  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(20,000.000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ";  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  flscal  years". 

(c)  Section  131  of  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Services  and  Pacllltles  Construction 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"9130,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  such  sunis 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1074.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years". 

IfOIIMUM  AU.OTMXMT  rOK   TEBRTrOalES 

Sec.  3.  Section  132  (a)  (1)  of  the  Develop- 
mental DtaatoUltiea  Servloea  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"any  State  (other  than  the  Virgin  im^nttm. 
American  Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands) "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Ti|inrid«>.  American 
Samoa,  Ouam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Padfle  lalanda  for  any  such  flscal  year 
■ball  not  be  less  than  $60,000,  and  the  allot- 
ment of  each  other  State". 

XUMIMATION   or  mBQtmZMEMT  Or  rBDERAI,  SP- 
PXOVAI,  or  EACH   CONSTHTJCnON   FKOJECT 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  135 
and  136,  and  by  redesignating  sectloiis  137, 
138,  and  139  as  sections  135.  136,  and  137, 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  123(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "130"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "13T'. 

(3)  Section  134(b)  ot  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (17),  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (16)  as  paragraph  (20),  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
after  paragraph  (17)  : 

"(18)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
adequate  financial  support  will  be  available 
to  complete  the  construction  of,  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  when  such  construction  Is 
oompleted.  any  facility,  the  construction  ot 
which  U  aaslsted  by  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  132; 

"(19)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  any  construction  project  assisted 
with  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 132  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  oi^  similar  construc- 
tion  in   the   locality  as  determined  by  the 
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(4)  The  heading  of  the  a  lotion  of  such  Act 
redesignated  as  section  135  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"CONSTRUCTION,"  after  'tPLANNINO,". 

(5)  The  heading  of  th^  section  of  such 
Act  redesignated  as  sectloni  136  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  is  attxended  by  insert- 
ing "CONSTRUCTION."  afier  "PLANNING,". 

(6)  IHe  section  of  suchJAct  redesignated 
as  section  13S(a)<l)  by  |»aragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
other  than  e^endltures  foi  construction,". 

(7)  Section  140  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  so  much  thfrecrf  as  precedes 
subsection  (b)  (other  than  the  section  head- 
ing) ,  striking  out  "(b) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  138.",  and  b^  Inserting  "con- 
strrictlon."  after  "plannlng,f '. 

(8)  Section  142(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  inserting  "wUich  was  used  by 
the  State  In  which  the  facility  is  located"  be- 
fore "to  assist  In  flnancingj  the  construction 
of  the  faculty".  \ 

(b)(1)  Section  401(b)<J)  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  by  striking  outj  "part  C  of  title  I 
or". 

(2)  Section    401(h)(2) 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "<< 
under  part  C  of  title  I  ma; 
per  centum  of  the  costs 
such  project;  and  (B)". 

(3)  Section  401(h)(3) 
amended  by  striking  out 
Utie  I  or". 

(4)  Section  403(a)  of  sui 
by  striking  out  "section  1 
facility  for  the  mentally 
with   other   developmental!  disabilities,   or' 
and  by  striking  out  "sectlo^  136  or"  and 
the  case  may  be."  from  clatise  (2)  thereof, 

(5)  Section  403(b)  of  su^h  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "136  or" 

(6)  SecUon  404  of  such 
striking  out  "135  or"  ^d 
first  sentence  thereof.  ' 

(7)  Section  40S  of  such 
Inserting  "or  section  135"  atter  "section  403' 

(8)  Section  406(1)  of  su^  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "135  or"  jfrom  cla«ise  (A) 
thereof  and  by  Inserting  '1(ln  the  case  of  a 
community  mental  healt|i 
"205"  in  such  clause. 
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AMENDMENTS   TO    FEDERAL 

8»c.  6.  The  section  of 
Disabilities  Services  and 
tlon  Act  redesignated  as 
section  4(a)(1)   of  this 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  "Federal  share 
any  State  for  purposes  of 
70  per  centum  for  the 
June  30,  1974;  60  per 
year  ending  June  30.  1975 
for  the  flscal  year  ending 
iNCLt;sioN  or  lams 

Sec.  6.  Section  401(e) 
tardatlon  Facilities  and 
Health  Centers  Construction 
amended    by    inserting    " 
title  H  of  this  Act  only," 
the  acquisition  of  land." 

INCLUSION    OF 

Sec.  7.  Section  401(e) 
tardatlon  Facilities  and  C 
Health  Centers  Construction 
amended  by  Inserting 
after  "condition  of  an  individual 
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Act  of  1963  Is 
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EFFECTIVE   DAT]  I 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  m  »de  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  n  epect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  teginnlng  after 
June  30,  1073. 


By  Mr.  SCUWEIKI R: 

SJ.  Res.  97.  A  jointTresolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  on  the  14th  day  of 
May  as  "Diabetes  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judi^ary. 

DIABCTKS    WEEI 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mrj  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  tntipduce  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  uithorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating Ithe  week  be- 
ginning the  14th  day  of  May  as  "Diabetes 
Week." 

On  February  26.  197i  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  off  wliich  I  am 
ranking  Republican  member,  held  hear- 
ings at  my  request  on  the  problem  of 
diabetes.  I  am  confident  this  hearing, 
which  I  chaired  signaled  the  beginning 
of  a  major  national  assault  against  dia- 
betes. Whatever  legislative  measure 
emerges  as  a  result  of  this  hearing  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  subcommittee 
win  provide  the  blueprint,  for  finriirg  a 
way  to  more  effectively  deal  with  this 
problem.  In  my  judgment!  the  Nation's 
diabetics,  who  up  to  now  pay  have  felt 
neglected  by  their  Govemtoent,  are  en- 
titled to  a  commitment  t«^ increase  the 
effort  against  this  disease  and  thus  in- 
crease the  chances  for  making  some  real 
progress  In  the  detection  and  treatment 
of  diabetes  and,  hopefully  at  some  point, 
its  control  and  cure. 

I  feel  the  problem  of  th !  incidence  of 
diabetes  is  one  to  which  we  have  not 
addressed  much  attention]  Studies  show 
there  is  a  9  percent  increase  each  year  in 
the  diabetic  population.  An  important 
factor  Is  diabetic  childretL  Until  1921, 
diabetic  children  died.  "Inhere  was  no 
chance  for  them.  After  tt*  discovery  of 
insulin  by  Drs.  Banting  and  Best  in  1921, 
children  and  young  adults  survived,  grew 
to  maturity,  and  liave  been  producing 
children  with  diabetes  or  -with  a  strong 
inherited  factor  for  diabe^  There  are 
now  about  8  milUon  diabetics  with  a  50- 
percent  chance  of  prodilcing  diabetic 
children.  j 

If  we  are  to  face  the  fac^  squarely,  we 
must  realize  that  the  discovery  of  insulin 
was  not  a  cure  as  was  Originally  felt, 
but  only  one  step  in  the  battle  against 
diabetes,  "the  invisible  disease."  Is  it  be- 
cause it  is  "invisible"  that  diabetes  now 
dominates  the  medical  scene  yet  so  little 
is  being  done  to  solve  th«  mysteries  of 
this  illness?  | 

I  have  introduced  S.  17,  the  "National 
Diabetes  Research  and  Education  Act," 
a  followup  to  a  biU  I  offei«d  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
the  first  legislative  proposal  in  recent 
history  to  address  itself  t^  the  problem 
of  diabetes.  Its  purpose  is  to  exixand  and 
coordinate  the  research  effort  against 
diabetes  and  to  advance  intent,  profes- 
sional and  public  educaticm  activities  to 
alert  Americans  to  early  indications  of 
diabetes  and  to  emphasis  the  signifi- 
cance of  early  detection,  nroper  control. 
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and  the  complications  which  evolve  from 
the  disease.  Under  this  proposal,  a  na- 
tional task  force  on  diabetes,  to  include 
lay  persons,  would  be  established  to  for- 
mulate a  long-range  plan  to  combat  dia- 
betes. Also,  the  feasibility  of  operating 
model  diabetes  research,  treatment  and 
education  clinics  for  detection,  interven- 
tion and  development  of  manpower 
would  be  tested. 

We  cannot  legislate  a  cure  for  dia- 
betes, but  we  can  certainly  establish  a 
framework  for  a  more  effective  diabetes 
program  £md  provide  the  support  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proclamation 
of  "Diabetes  Week"  will  call  attention 
to  the  diabetic,  his  unique  problems,  and 
the  means  we  must  take  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  disease. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  nationwide  gasoline  and  oil  shortages. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FUEL  SHORTAGE  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Nixon  is  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  national  energy 
policy,  calling  for  long-range  programs 
to  improve  and  protect  America's  energy 
resources.  As  this  message  is  being  re- 
viewed, however,  a  national  fuel  shortage 
emergency  already  exists,  demanding  im- 
mediate action  by  the  President.  I  regret 
that  his  message  does  not  adequately 
address  this  immediate  problem. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  the  President  with  the 
necessary  authority  and  tools  to  accom- 
plish this  essential  task.  This  legislation 
directs  the  President  to  establish  priori- 
ties of  use  for  petroleum  products  and  to 
assure  their  fair  allocation  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  while  also  acting  to 
prevent  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
petroleum  Industry.  To  carry  out  Presi- 
dential directives,  as  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  an  Emergency  Fuels  Alloca- 
tion Board  would  be  established  in  the 
executive  ofQce  of  the  President  and  be 
provided  with  effective  enforcement  pow- 
ers. Tills  5 -member  Board,  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  production,  trans- 
portation, protection,  and  use  and  con- 
sumption of  all  fuel  resources,  and  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies  hav- 
ing a  significant  responsibility  In  these 
respective  areas. 

The  Emergency  Fuels  Allocation  Board 
is  needed  now  to  assure  all  sections  of 
the  Nation  fair  treatment  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  Increasingly  scarce  supplies  of 
crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  other 
petroleum  products.  The  warning  signs 
of  the  fuel  crisis  have  been  with  us  a 
long  time  and  emergency  action  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  serious  di£Bculties  in  the 
months  ahead.  These  shortages  threaten 
the  Midwest  and  other  major  areas  of 
America  with  heatless  homes  in  subzero 
weather,  unharvested  crops  because  of 
tractors  without  adequate  fuel  supply, 
school  closings,  and  Industrial  shutdowns. 

Because  Midwest  States  are  at  the  end 
of  the  pipeline,  they  have  been  the  first 
to  feel  the  pinch  and  continue  to  be 


especially  hard  hit  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 
Already,  many  gas  tanks  are  dry,  and 
many  Independent  suppliers  are  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy.  Even  if  this  were 
only  a  temporary  emergency,  the  after- 
effects will  be  long  lasting.  Many  of  these 
small  independent  oil  dealers  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors. 

It  is  incredible  that,  at  present,  there 
simply  is  no  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policy.  The  absence  of  this  policy 
lias  resulted  in  the  mismanagement  of 
energy  resources,  imacceptably  high  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts,  inadequate 
incentives  for  efficient  utilization  and 
conservation  of  energy  resources,  short- 
ages of  supply,  and  soaring  energy  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  impact  of  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  shortage  will  be  known 
in  possibly  2  or  3  weeks. 

I  have  received  reports  today  that : 

A  number  of  our  major  and  independ- 
ent gasoline  suppliers  have  pulled  out  of 
Minnesota  entirely.  This  means  they  are 
no  longer  acting  as  Jobbers  to  supply  re- 
tail distributors  with  gasoline.  These 
comp£mies  include  Bell  Oil  and  Ti'iangle 
Refiners,  both  major  suppliers. 

Other  major  companies  have  sharply 
cut  back  their  supplies  to  independent 
dealers  associated  with  them.  These  in- 
clude Gulf  Oil,  Sun  Oil  and  Clark  Oil 
which  has  discontinued  distribution  of  all 
fuel  except  some  gasoline. 

Ninety-three  indei>endent  gas  stations 
have  closed  in  the  last  few  weeks  because 
of  the  cutoff  in  supplies  to  them. 

Another  200  independent  gas  stations 
are  in  immediate  jeopardy  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Minnesota  Petro- 
leum Dealers  Association.  Some  of  these 
will  be  closed  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

The  Minnesota  Association  of  Motor 
Transport  reports  that  six  or  seven  truck- 
ing firms  have  had  their  contracts  for 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  terminated  by  the 
suppliers.  These  Important  firms  are  still 
getting  some  fuel,  but  prices  are  increas- 
ing gradually  and  the  suppliers  refuse 
to  negotiate  new  contracts  because  of  the 
uncertainties  of  price  and  supply. 

The  independent  stations  whose  sup- 
plies have  been  cut  off  have  nowhere  to 
turn.  The  major  gasoline  companies  will 
not  or  cannot  supply  new  independent 
customers  because  of  quotas  or  limits  be- 
low usual  needs  already  established  by 
their  corporate  headquarters.  A  specific 
case  was  reported  to  me  of  a  well-estab- 
lished large  independent  gas  station  with 
a  good  credit  rating.  When  the  inde- 
pendent supplier  cut  off  gasoline  to  this 
station,  every  major  gasoline  corporation 
was  asked  for  assistance.  All  refused. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  diesel  fuel 
for  rsdlroad  trains  may  become  difficult 
soon,  although  no  cancellations  are  re- 
ported at  the  moment.  A  few  months  ago, 
however,  the  Burlington  Railroad  laid 
off  some  freight  trains  because  of  lack  of 
fuel.  This  was  true  of  some  bus  com- 
panies as  well  at  the  time. 

Farmers  across  the  State  are  finding 
that  full  deliveries  cannot  be  made  to 
them,  even  by  the  major  gasoline  coipo- 
rations  with  whom  they  have  been  deal- 
ing over  the  years.  Only  partial  deliveries 
of  ordered  fuel  are  being  made  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases,  thus  creating 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  farmer's 
ability  to  carry  out  his  crop  plan. 


Governor  Anderson  of  Minnesota  has 
directed  all  State  agencies  to  immediately 
carry  out  a  plan  for  conservation  of  fuel 
and  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
am  Introducing  today  contains  specific 
policy  objectives  to  address  this  crisis, 
including  certain  recommendations  re- 
cently made  to  the  President  by  the  Mid- 
west Democratic  Conference  of  Senators. 

These  policy  objectives,  to  be  carried 
out  by  Presidential  directives  and  Board 
actions  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Include : 

The  importation  of  sufficient  amounts 
of  crude  oil,  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  finished 
gasoline  to  meet  current  needs  and  to 
build  up  adequate  winter  stocks,  with- 
out inhibiting  the  expansion  of  U.S.  re- 
fining capacity,  while  also  chsmneling 
domestic  products  to  inland  shortage 
areas. 

The  Implementation  of  specific  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  expansion  of  do- 
mestic fuel  production  capacity. 

AUocating  sufficient  supplies  of  diesel 
and  other  fuels  to  railroads,  electric  util- 
ities, and  motor  transport  to  provide  es- 
sential services. 

Assuring  that  any  quota  system  by 
refiners  is  handled  on  a  percentage  basis 
across  the  board  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  small  independent  suppliers. 

And  undertaking  a  public  awareness 
program  to  inform  people  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fuel  shortage  and  to  encour- 
age voluntary  action  to  curtail  nonessen- 
tial use  of  private  transportation  and 
living  conveniences  requiring  electric 
power. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  an  initial 
review,  I  do  not  believe  President  Nixon's 
message  adequately  addresses  the  fuel 
shortage  emergency  confronted  by  the 
Midwest,  the  Northeast,  and  other  major 
areas  of  our  Nation.  It  does  not  provide 
an  effective  mechanism  to  sdlocate  sup- 
plies to  shortage  areas.  It  suggests  a  less- 
than-adequate  effort  will  be  made  to- 
ward the  development  of  new  energy 
resources.  And  it  fails  to  present  an 
effective  energy  conservation  policy. 

In  short,  while  certsdn  recommenda- 
tions in  the  President's  message  to  in- 
crease fuel  supplies  are  to  be  commended 
and  supported,  we  must  still  wait  for  a 
truly  comprehensive  energy  policy  which 
meets  the  monumental  challenge  we 
face,  and  which  provides  for  specific 
actions  to  address  the  fuel  shortage 
emergency  already  having  a  severe  im- 
pact upon  major  areas  of  America. 

We  are  facing  a  critical  gasoline  and 
petroleum  shortage.  We  have  refineries 
in  the  Midwest  that  are  operating  at  20 
percent  of  their  capacity.  Some  of  them 
get  no  crude  oil  at  all.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  remove  import  quotas.  We  have 
to  have  a  movement  of  the  crude  oil 
that  comes  into  this  country  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Presently,  when  it  comes  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  or  the  western  sea- 
board, or  to  the  Gulf  States  it  has  diffi- 
culty finding  its  way  to  our  part  of  the 
country.  The  pipeline  does  not  seem  to 
reach  that  far  and  if  it  does,  what  comes 
out  of  the  pipeline  is  less  than  adequate 
for  our  needs. 

We  are  going  to  have  not  only  an  en- 
ergy crisis,  which  is  now  upon  us,  but  a 
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food  crisis  unless  we  c«n  have  the  i>etro- 
leum  products  (hmt  are  necessary  In  ref- 
erence to  the  peiro-chemical  industry, 
the  fertilizers,  smd  fuel  that  is  necessary 
for  our  tractors. 

The  boxcar  shortage  has  reduced  fer- 
tilizers by  over  35  percent.  Every  projec- 
tion of  crop  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  based  on  ample 
use  of  fertilizers  to  increase  production. 
All  we  need  to  suffer  is  a  5  percent  to  10 
percent  crop  loss  in  the  coming  crop 
year,  and  this  Nation  and  the  world  will 
face  a  national  and  international  food 
crisis  that  will  make  the  energy  crisis 
look  like  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

We  are  Uvlng  on  the  borders  of  a  food 
shortage.  How  many  times  have  I  heard 
in  the  Senate  since  I  have  been  here 
about  our  surpluses?  How  many  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  to  get  rid  of 
our  surpluses?  Now,  there  are  no  sur- 
pluses. Our  export  trade  itself  will  be  in 
jeopardy  if  we  suffer  any  kind  of  crop 
loss.  Many  a  farmer  in  the  NQdwest  is 
today  unable  to  put  in  his  crop.  Many 
a  farmer  in  the  Midwest,  from  Iowa,  to 
Minnesota,  to  Kansas,  all  through  that 
area,  the  producers  of  feed  grain  and 
wheat  for  much  of  America,  could  not 
plow  their  land  because  of  a  freeze  that 
made  It  impossible  to  have  a  fall  plow- 
ing, and  it  resulted  tn  a  crop  loss  of 
soybeans  and  corn  of  10  to  20  percent. 

Many  farmers  cannot  get  adequate 
fuel  to  opente  their  tractors.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  do  not  have  your  crop 
planted  in  my  part  of  the  country  by  t^ 
end  of  April  there  will  not  be  any  crop. 

The  American  people  should  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  we  face.  There  is  the 
transportation  crisis  that  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  move  the  crops  we  have  or  to 
bring  in  suppUes  of  fertilizer.  We  have 
the  energy  crisis  that  does  not  permit  us 
to  have  sufficient  gas  for  tractors,  which 
could  result  in  a  food  crisis,  which  could 
bring  about  even  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers, and  very  serious  conseqiienoes 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  fuel  shortage  emer- 
gency has  only  recently  received  critical 
attention  in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  in  addition  to  the  text  of 
my  joint  resolution,  the  following  arti- 
cles be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcohb:  "The  Growing  GcMOline  Oap," 
In  the  April  16,  1973  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine; "Gasoline  Runs  Short  Ttiroughout 
the  UJB.,"  by  TtMtmas  OToole,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  1€,  1973.  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post;  an  article  In  the 
St.  Paul  E>liq)atch  of  April  9,  1973,  on  the 
serious  problem  of  rising  gas  prices  In 
Minnesota;  and  a  three-part  series  of 
articles  on  the  worldwide  energy  crisis, 
by  Juan  de  Onis,  William  D.  Smith,  and 
John  Noble  Wilford,  and  appearing  In 
the  April  1«-18,  1973  Issues  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  98 

Wliereas  the  Nation  Is  threatened  by  an 
tnune<Uat«  crisis  In  fuel  supplies;  and 

Whereas  there  are  serious  shortages  of  gas- 
oline, heating  oil,  and  dlesel  fuel  In  parts  of 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  which  have  re- 
sulted In  tlM  closing  of  acboola.  the  suspen- 
elon  or  llmlUtlon  of  Industrial  op«ratk>iM, 


and  thousands  of  tioBiea  without  beat,  seri- 
ous cutbacks  la  railroad  and  motor  trans- 
portation, the  closing  of  Independent  gas 
service  stations,  and  electrlt  power  shortages 
during  peak  use  periods;   and 

WKereaa  tlunuands  of  oill  dealers  and  sup- 
pliers are  threatened  wltlij  banlcmptcy  be- 
cause their  supply  of  fuel  has  been  termi- 
nated; and 

Whereas  the  combinati<  tn  of  petroleum 
product  shortages  and  re:  axatlon  of  price 
controls  has  already  ralse(  prices  substan- 
tially; and  I 

Whereas  major  oil  companies  have  insti- 
tuted systems  of  gasoUne  rationing  In  tbe 
marketing  of  their  products;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  recent  action  to 
remove  the  limit  on  the  power  of  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  to  Issue  hardship  allo- 
cations, while  commendable,  will  not  bring 
relief  to  the  Midwest  and  other  Inland  areas 
due  to  limited  supplies  of  domestic  crude  oil 
and  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  foreign  finished 
products  as  well  as  Increasing  prices  of  for- 
eign crude  oil;  and 

Whereas  there  is  at  present  no  compre- 
hensive national  energy  po^cy;  and 

Wheras  the  lack  of  8U(4i  policy  has  re- 
sulted In  the  mismanagement  of  energy  re- 
sources, unacceptably  high  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts.  Inadequate  Incentives  for 
efflcient  utUlzatlon  and  conservation  of 
energy  resources,  shortages  of  supply,  and 
soaring  energy  prices;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstandliig  such  national 
policies  respecting  the  pre  tectlon,  develop- 
ment, and  allocation  of  ea  ergy  resources  as 
may  be  recommended  In  i ,  Message  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Presldet  t  or  provided  for 
In  legislation  enacted  by  t*  e  Congress,  there 
exists  an  emergency  fuel  siortage  requiring 
that  certain  estraordlnary  measures  be 
taken  by  tiie  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  address  transportation,  heating, 
and  power  requirements  in  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  contended  that  no  Federal 
agency  has  authority  to  alixjate  fuel  except 
with  a  declaration  of  a  nat  lonal  emergency; 
and 

Whereas  Immediate  actloi  i  should  be  taken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  system  on  an  eo  lergency  basis  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of lacarce  petroleum 
products  to  assure  that  aU'  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion obtain  a  fair  share  of  available  petroleum 
supplies  and  to  prevent  antl-competltlve 
practices  In  the  petroleuni  Industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolvea  by  tKe  Senate  a  *d  House  of  Rep- 
resentativa  o/  the  UnHed  l  \taUs  of  America 
in  Congret*  aatemXOed,  Thit  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  after  public  hearing,  conducted 
with  such  notice,  vinder  sucfe  regtilatlons,  and 
subject  to  such  review  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  may,  In  his  Judgmfent,  make  appro- 
priate, provide  for  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities of  use  and  for  systematic  allocation  of 
■uppllea  of  petroleum  prsducU  Including 
crude  ou  In  order  to  meet  tie  easentlal  needs 
of  various  sections  of  tbe  Nation  and  to  pre- 
vent antl-competltlve  effects  resulting  from 
shortage  of  such  products. 

(b)  To  expedite  the  Uaplementetlon  of 
directives  by  the  President,  as  authorized  by 
this  resolution,  there  shall  be  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Emer- 
gency Fuels  Allocation  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") .  Tlie  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  iwho  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  mem- 
ben  of  ttie  Board  shall  serve  through  the 
duration  of  authorities  provided  for  under 
this  resolution.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  tbe  members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  members  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  the  production,  transportation,  pro- 
tection, and  use  and  consumption  of  all  fuel 
reaoitrees,  and  of  eaecutlve  departments  and 
aeencies  having  a  algnlflcyit  responslbUlty 
In  these  respective  areas. 
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<  I)  Ztegular  meetings  of  thi  Board  shall  be 
held  at  least  twice  each  moqth,  with  emer- 
gency meetings  scheduled  onj  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(2)  Three  members  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  decisions  of  th^  Board  shall  be 
made  by  majority  vote.  1 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  cany  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  toe  Board  is  au- 
thorized to —  I 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  make,  promulgate,  issve.  rescind,  and 
amrfind  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Board  and  delegate  autbprlty  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee:  I 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  T 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  privdte  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  jind  local  gov- 
ernments as  it  deems  deslraile,  to  advise  It 
with  respect  to  Its  functions  imder  this  reso- 
lution; I 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  conssnt,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  wttHout  reimburse- 
ment therefor;  I 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  (uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3676  of  the  Bevised  S  atutes; 

(7)  accept  tmcondltlonal  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible,  6r  intangible; 

(8)  take  such  actions  as  i^ay  be  required 
for  the  accompllslunent  of  t^e  objectives  of 
the  Board;  and  j 

<9)  make  contracts  with  pkibUc  or  private 
nonprofit  entitles  to  conduct!  studies  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  resclijtlon. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  "the  Board,  each 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  its  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  Information  (Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics)  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws  to  the  Bo^d  In  tbe  per- 
formance of  Its  functloias  \£tb  or  without 
reimbursement.  | 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  comnllttee  appointed 
pursuant  to  cUuse  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  -mbo  is  not  an  oflkeer  or  employee 
of  tbe  Federal  Government  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18 
iinder  section  6332  of  title  ^  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  comnllttee.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  f|r  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  necessary  ezpei^aes  Incurred  in 
tlw  perfotmanoe  of  their  dntlA. 

(d)(1)  The  Board  or  any  ^uly  authorized 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  resotutlon,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  sdmlnlster  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpe^  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testizoox]^  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  tbe  production  of  such  books,  rec- 
ords, correspondence,  memorandums,  papers, 
and  dociunents  as  the  Board  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  a4mlnlster  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ■  appearing  be- 
fore the  Board  or  before  such  subeommlttee 
or  member.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly 
designated  member  of  the  Bo^rd,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subi>ena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  any  person  who  resides.  Is  ^mmd,  or  trans- 
acts busteeee  within  tbe  jurt  idlctlon  of  any 
district  court  of  tbe  Uiritetl  States,  such 
court,  upon  appUcatlon  mMe  by  the  At- 
tcxney  General  of  ttie  United  States  at  the 
nqoast  at  the  Chairman  of  t  ^e  Board,  shall 
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have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Board  or  a  subcmnmltt^  or  mem- 
ber thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  la  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Any  failure  of 
such  person  to  obey  any  sucAi  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(69)  Chairman,  Emergency  Fuels  Alloca- 
tion Board." 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowmg  new  paragraph : 

"(96)  Members,  Emergency  Fuels  AUoca- 
tion Board  (4)." 

Sac.  4.  Specific  policy  objectives  to  b* 
carried  out  by  Presidential  directive  and 
Board  actions  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

(a)  The  importation  of  crude  oil  In  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  meet  the  mput  require- 
ments of  coastal  refineries,  simultaneous 
with  the  allocation  of  adequate  domestic 
crude  supplies  to  Inland  refineries  and  guar- 
anteed on  a  long-term  basis  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  refining  capacity; 

(b)  The  Importation  of  niunber  2  fuel  oU 
In  amounts  sufficient  to  build  up  stocks  for 
the  next  heating  season; 

(c)  The  importation  of  finished  gasoline 
to  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  under  conditions 
that  Insure  that  domestic  product  which 
would  otherwise  be  distributed  In  those  mar- 
kets Is  channeled  for  delivery  to  Inland 
shortage  areas; 

(d)  The  allocation  of  sufficient  supplies 
of  dlesel  and  other  fuels  to  railroads,  electric 
utilities,  and  motor  transport  to  provide  es- 
sential services; 

(e)  Under  any  policy  or  practice  of  alloca- 
tions by  refiners  to  marketers,  any  reduction 
of  supplies  by  a  refiner  to  any  customer 
whom  be  has  supplied  regularly  over  a  rea- 
sonable past  period  shall  be  In  line  with 
quotas  established  by  the  Board  utlllzmg  this 
base  period  In  which  regional  supplies  and 
demands  were  In  approximate  balance,  and 
the  same  percentage  reduction  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  all  customers  of  such  refiner,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  customers  market  under 
the  refiner's  brand  name  or  their  prlvata 
brand  names; 

(f)  As  an  alternative  to  price  controls  on 
fuels  and  to  meet  emergency  fuel  shortages 
In  tbe  absence  of  refinery  expansion,  It  shall 
be  a  general  policy  to  permit  expanded  Im- 
portation of  crude  oil  and  gas  and  to  en- 
coiurage  maximum  gasoline  yields  by  domestic 
refiners. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  Implement  specific 
programs  to  promote  (a)  the  expansion  of 
domestic  refinery  capacity  consistent  with 
reasonable  requirements  of  environmental 
protection;  and 

(b)  public  awareness  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  fuel  shortage  crisis  In  the  United  States, 
and  voluntas  action  to  curtail  nonessential 
use  of  private  transportation  and  of  living 
conveniences  requiring  electric  power. 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney  General  Is  directed 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  during  the  existing  fuel  shortage 
emergency,  marketing  practices  by  major  re- 
finers and  fuel  allocation  policies  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  a  viable 
competitive  domestic  petroleum  Industry  and 
do  not  result  In  a  foreclosure  to  Independent 
marketers  of  mipplles  from  major  oil 
companies. 

3»c.  7.  The  authorities  provided  for  In  this 
resolution  shaU  be  effective  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


[Prom  Time  Magazine,  April  16,  1973) 
Ths  QaowiNG  Gasoline  Gap 

Cassandras  of  the  energy  crisis  have  long 
warned  that  soma  day  gasoline  rationing 
would  allow  only  a  few  gallons  per  customer 
and  that  autos,  buses,  police  cars  and  fire 
trucks  across  the  nation  would  be  stranded 
for  lack  of  fuel.  Suddenly,  some  day  seems 
ominously  close.  Many  parts  of  the  country 
are.  In  fact,  short  of  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel. 
The  scarcities  threaten  to  persist,  at  least  In 
some  localities,  throughout  the  peak  summer 
driving  season. 

Texaco,  the  nation's  largest  marketer  of 
gasoline,  is  already  allocating  its  distributors 
only  as  much  fuel  as  they  received  last  year, 
even  though  demand  is  up.  Gulf  has  declined 
to  continue  supplying  dlesel  fuel  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority, 
and  the  city's  606  buses  will  be  stalled  If  an- 
other supplier  cannot  be  found  by  April  30. 
For  the  first  time  In  memory,  authorities  In 
Des  Moines  and  Boston  have  not  received  a 
single  bid  for  contracts  to  supply  city  ve- 
hicles. Boston's  police  and  fire  departments 
have  only  enough  gas  to  last  through  June. 

Independent  oU  marketers — the  chains  of 
off-brand  stations  that  buy  surplus  gasoline 
and  resell  It  at  discount  prices — are  being 
squeezed  hardest  as  major  oU  companies  save 
what  gas  they  have  for  their  own  stations. 
White  Eagle  Oil  Co.  of  Cblco,  Calif.,  closed  six 
outlets  last  month;  Olbbs  Oil  Co.,  a  350-8ta- 
tion  chain  In  the  Northeast,  has  shut  16 
stations  and  may  put  others  on  short  hours. 
Eleven  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  outlets  around 
Miami  have  begun  to  limit  motorists  to  ten 
gaUons  per  visit.  Metro  600  of  Mlnne^>olls 
has  temporarily  closed  16  of  Its  17  stations, 
and  Owner  Paul  Castenguay  Is  keeping  the 
sole  survivor  open  only  by  stealth:  late  at 
night  he  drives  his  tank  truck  to  major- 
brand  stations  where  friends  will  secretly 
sell  him  a  few  gallons,  on  which  Castenguay 
makes  no  i»ofit. 

Refineries  are  simply  not  turning  out  as 
much  gasoline  as  mot<»lsts  want  to  buy.  Pro- 
duction currently  Is  running  around  42  mU- 
Uon  bbl.  a  week,  but  consumers  are  buying 
about  a  million  barrels  a  week  more  than 
that.  The  excess  Is  being  siphoned  out  of 
gasoline  inventories,  which  are  about  16% 
below  those  of  a  year  ago.  This  summer,  de- 
mand Is  expected  to  hit  60  million  bbl,  a 
week.  One  main  reason:  manufacturers  put 
nearly  11  million  new  cars  on  the  highways 
last  year,  and  more  of  them  than  ever  before 
are  equipped  with  air  conditioning  and  other 
power  options  that  reduce  gas  mileage. 

Independent  marketers,  who  have  captured 
22^0  of  tbe  retail  gasoline  trade,  suspect 
that  major  oU  oon^Muiles  have  contrived  the 
shwtage  to  force  them  out  of  business,  drive 
up  prices,  and  silence  environmental  critics. 
They  note  bitterly  that  deq>ite  the  gas  Port- 
ages last  week  the  nation's  refineries  worked 
at  only  88.7%  of  capacity,  the  lowest  level 
since  last  November. 

Spokesmen  for  the  major  oil  companies 
claim  that  refinery  runs  are  down  because 
their  stocks  of  unrefined  crude  oil  are 
dwindling  In  the  face  of  a  worldwide  tight- 
ness of  supply.  Lowered  gasoline  output  also 
reflects  the  fact  that  last  winter  oil  com- 
panies shifted  much  refinery  ci4>aclty  to  pro- 
duction of  home-heating  oil;  they  are  Just 
beginning  to  switch  back.  In  addition  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  last  month  relmposed 
mandatory  price  controls  and  profit-margin 
limits  on  the  petroleum  Industiy;  one  effect 
is  to  discourage  many  refiners  from  import- 
ing expensive  foreign  crude  to  augment  their 
suppUes.  Further  exacerbating  the  problem, 
environmentalists  have  recently  blocked  con- 
struction of  new  refineries  that  they  feared 
would  cause  ecological  damage  along  the 
coasts  of  California,  Delaware  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Executives  of  major  oil  companies  suggest 


a  number  of  predictable  remedies  for  the 
shortage:  raise  the  oil -depletion  allowance 
so  that  they  can  afford  to  spend  more  money 
on  exploration;  lift  jjrice  controls  so  that 
they  can  raise  gasoline  prices  to  levels  that 
would  discourage  consumption;  and  delay 
proposed  federal  antipollution  standards  that 
seem  likely  to  cut  auto  gas  mileage. 
pooi,s 

In  Minnesota,  where  at  least  113  independ- 
ent stations  have  closed  already,  the  atate 
legislature  has  taken  another  tack.  It  is  con- 
sidering a  biU  that  would  force  major  oU 
companies  to  sell  independents  at  least  10% 
of  all  gasoline  brought  Into  the  state.  In 
Washingttm,  D.C.,  DarreU  Trent,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  E;mergency  Prepared- 
ness, suggests  that  conunuters  form  car  pools 
or  take  public  transportation  to  work  and 
that  states  reduce  highway  speed  limits  be- 
cause cars  consume  less  fuel  at  lower  speeds. 

Many  Independent  marketers  favor  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  on  imports  of  fcHeign  oil. 
President  Nixon  Is  unlikely  to  go  that  far. 
but  he  Is  expected  shortly  to  replace  quotas, 
at  least  temporarily,  with  a  tariff  system  that 
would  permit  much  more  crude  oil  to  be 
imported  at  higher  prices.  If  that  step  is 
taken.  Administration  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  nation  can  get  through  the  summer 
suffering  nothing  worse  than  localized  gaso- 
line shortages  and  some  rise  in  prices.  There 
Is  one  major  bitch:  If  refineries  produce 
enough  gasoline  to  meet  peak  demand  this 
summer,  they  may  have  to  curtaU  heatlng- 
oU  output  enough  to  threaten  more  chill- 
outs  next  winter. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16,  1973 1 

Gasoline   Runs   Shoxt  THaoTTCHOtrr   the 

United  States 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

What  began  10  days  ago  as  spot  scarcities 
of  gasoline  In  a  handful  of  states  has  now 
blossomed  Into  a  coast-to-coast  shortage. 

It  is  not  so  bad  that  motorists  cant  buy 
gasoline,  but  It  Is  serious  enough  to  have 
forced  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  dlscottnt 
and  off-brand  gas  stations  whose  suppUes 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  major  oil  companies. 
It  is  also  bad  enough  to  have  closed  major- 
brand  stations  in  states  like  Minnesota  and 
Florida  that  are  at  the  end  of  the  gasoUne 
distribution  network. 

"These  are  the  states  that  are  on  tbe  drag 
end  of  the  pipeline  system,"  said  an  otBdai 
of  Gulf  on  Corp.  "Things  are  very  tight  right 
now  In  Florida,  where  there  Isn't  even  a 
refinery  to  help  things  out." 

The  Bllddle  West  has  been  hit  hardest  by 
the  shortage.  Metro  600  of  Minneapolis  has 
closed  21  of  its  22  statlcms.  All  last  week,  gas 
stations  In  northern  IlUnois  found  themselve.s 
out  of  either  regular  or  premium  gasoline. 
Gas  stations  throughout  Iowa  were  being  ra- 
tioned to  between  70  and  90  per  cent  of  what 
they  got  last  year,  even  though  demand  was 
running  10  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year's  pace. 

Oil  jobbers  (wholesale  distributors)  in- 
sisted it  would  get  worse  in  tbe  Middle  West. 
Over  the  weekend,  a  refining  subsidiary  of 
Kerr-McGee  Oil  Co.  named  Triangle  Petrole- 
um closed  its  storage  terminals  in  Des  Moines, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Madison.  Wis.,  a 
move  that  cut  off  mdependent  distributors 
In  a  four-state  region  from  a  26  million  gal- 
lon gasoline  stipply. 

"There's  no  question  it's  going  to  close  a 
lot  of  Independents,"  said  William  Deutsch. 
who  represents  aU  the  Independent  marlceters 
In  Illinois.  "It  will  even  put  some  of  the 
branded  stations  in  trouble." 

Things  were  almost  as  bad  in  New  England, 
where  an  average  of  five  stations  were  closed 
In  both  Connecticut  and  Masachuaetts  each 
day  of  last  week. 

Sure  Oil  Co.  was  forced  to  close  13  of  tbe 
50  stations  It  runs  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut.  Sure  said  it  had  been  getUng  40 
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tank-loads  ot  gasoltne  per  we«k,  was  cut  back 
to  20  two  weeks  ago  and  baa  been  told  It  wlU 
be  down  to  10  In  anotber  two  weeks. 

Rural  Connecticut  has  been  bit  especially 
hard.  Sure  closed  three  Save-Way  stations 
selling  the  only  discount  gas  In  the  farm 
country  of  eastern  Connecticut.  Several  dis- 
tributors of  bulk  gasoline  In  the  same  region 
of  the  state  have  been  told  they  will  get  no 
gas  next  month,  which  means  that  the  farm- 
ers they  serve  exclusively  will  have  trouble 
getting  gas  for  their  tractors. 

Further  south,  things  aren't  that  bad,  but 
neither  are  they  very  good.  The  Greenbelt 
Consumer  Services.  Inc.,  which  runs  a  chain 
of  10  stations  that  discount  BP  gasoline  In 
the  Washington  area,  has  Just  been  told  that 
the  9  million  gallons  that  BP  supplies  It  with 
every  year  will  not  be  forthcoming  after 
July  9. 

"They've  cut  us  off  from  the  only  supply  of 
gasoline  we've  had  for  the  last  10  years." 
said  Eric  Waldbaum,  president  of  Oreenbelt 
Consumers  Services.  "We've  gone  to  other 
suppliers,  who  have  all  told  us  they  don't 
have  enough  to  service  us  or  any  other  new 
customer  that  might  come  along." 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  sudden  shortage 
of  discount  gas  is  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  getting  into  the  discount  business 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Independents  are 
being  forced  out  of  It. 

Kxxon  is  now  marketing  discount  gas 
under  the  brand  name  Alert  at  16  stations 
In  four  states.  Gulf  discounts  gas  under  two 
labels,  Economy  and  BuUco.  Shell  markets 
It  under  the  brand  name  Ride,  Mobil  under 
the  name  Cello.  Phillips  Petroleum  dis- 
counts Blue  Goose  and  Red  Dot  gas. 

The  emergence  of  the  big  discounters  come 
at  a  time  when  major  oil  companies  are 
closing  their  unprofitable  brand  name  sta- 
tions all  over  the  U.S. — stations  that  are 
more  than  300  miles  from  a  refinery,  have 
only  a  few  pumps  and  do  auto  repair. 

Exxon  is  in  the  process  of  closing  160  of  its 
400  retail  stations  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Indiana.  Gulf  has  put  up  for  sale 
3,600  stations  in  21  states,  from  Illinois 
across  the  country  to  California  and  Wash- 
ington State.  BP  has  already  pulled  out  of 
the  Northeast,  and  Sun  Oil  Co.  has  with- 
drawn from  Tennessee  and  most  of  the  upper 
Midwest.  Cities  Services,  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  are  also  closing 
stations. 

The  oil  companies  insist  that  the  big  rea- 
sons for  the  gas  shortage  are  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  "sweet"  (low  sulfur)  crude  oil 
and  a  nationwide  shortage  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity. They  claim  they  need  five  new  re- 
fineries a  year  to  keep  up  with  demand.  They 
point  out  that  not  one  new  refinery  is  being 
built  in  the  VS.  today. 

The  refinery  shortage  Is  so  acute  that  the 
Independent  refineries  find  themselves  being 
courted  with  more  fervor  than  at  any  time  In 
memory.  An  aide  to  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele 
(R-Conn.)  claims  that  the  competition  for 
refined  products  like  gasoline  is  one  reason 
Sure  Oil  has  had  to  close  some  of  Its  Con- 
necticut stations. 

"The  company  was  about  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  a  Canadian  refinery,"  the  aide 
said,  "when  a  major  oil  company  offered  to 
buy  the  refinery's  product  at  the  same  prices 
Sure  offered  but  won  the  contract  when  it 
guaranteed  to  supply  the  refinery  with  crude 
oil." 

The  head-to-head  combat  between  the 
major  oil  suppliers  and  the  Independent  dis- 
tributors is  bound  to  get  worse  as  the  gaso- 
line shortage  gets  worse. 

Greenbelt  Consumer  Services  has  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protesting  the  move  by  BP  that 
will  cut  them  off  from  gasoline,  and  in  the 
only  known  court  action  so  far  a  federal 
Judge  in  Phoenix  ordered  Phillips  Petroleiun 
to  restore  gasoline  sales  to  a  discount  chain 
It  tried  to  cut  off. 
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Sats    Gasoline 
Nixon  To  Act 
(By  Harry  4lte) 

A  spokesman  for  independent  oil  compa- 
nies in  Minnesota  warned  today  that  gaso- 
line prices  could  "skyrock  't"  to  cost  between 
65  and  70  cents  a  gallon  i  or  regular  gasoline 
by  summer  unless  there 
the  federal  government. 

John  Swanson,  executl 

Minnesota    Independent „.„_ 

tlon,  said  there  may  not  lie  any  independent 
gasoline  stations  remain  ng  in  the  United 
States  "unless  the  gover  iment  steps  in  to 
get  petroleum  supplies  far  Independents." 

He  said  the  sharp  upswing  in  gasoline 
prices  would  occur  if  independents  can't  get 
relief  from  their  currertt  gasoline  supply 
problem. 

Retail  prices  for  the  m  ijor  oil  companies 
have  been  frozen  by  the  government,  while 
the  wholesale  price  of  gat  ollne  to  Independ 

for  3  to  4  cents  a 


ent  stations  has  gone  up 
gallon,  according  to  Swan  ion 


see  any  significant 
they  are  able   to 


Swanson  said  he  can't 
help   for   independents   1 
obtain    finished    petrolei^    products   from 
foreign  countries. 

Swanson  said  there's  a    ^ 

wholesale  cost  of  Import*  d  gasoline  will  be 
almost  at  the  current  re  all  price  at  inde- 
pendent stations. 

"If  independents  are  st:  II  in  business,"  he 
said,  "the  Imported  gasol  ne  will  coet  them 
33   to  34   cents   a   gallon   for  i 

Swanson  said  some  pr  ivate  brand  Inde 
pendent  stations  are  nc  w  selling  regular 
grades  of  gasoline  at  the  a  ime  price  as  major 
dealers. 

A  majority  of  the  niajor  stations  are 
getting  38.9  cents  a  galloi    for  regular  gaso 


1  remlum,  although 
36.9  and  36.9,  ac- 


llne  and  4  cents  more  for 
some  majors  are  at  34.9 
cording  to  Swanson. 

He  said  that  indepenhents  are  selling 
regular  gasoline  In  a  ran  ^  of  31.9  to  38.9 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  Twl  i  Cities  area,  with 
premium  2  cents  higher. 

Swanson  said  about  60  independent  sta 
tlons    closed    in    the    Tw  n    Cities   area    in 
March  and  approximately  22  more  stations 
have  gone  out  of  businesij  so  far  In  April. 

"If  the  Independent  oil  companies  are  un- 
able to  purchase  petroleuii  products  for  sale 
through  their  service  si  ations,"  Swanson 
said,  "there  will  be  about  76  to  80  more  sta 


of  the  month  in 


tlons  closing  by  the  end 
Minnesota." 

Swanson  said  he  has  b<  en  Informed  that 
Crown  OU  Co.  wUl  be  cloi  Ing  10  of  their  62 
stations  In  Minnesota  aid  Wisconsin  in 
April. 

He  said  Big  Discoimt  Stations  had  been 
forced  to  close  12  of  th(  ir  14  stations  in 
Minnesota  because  of  a  ( ut  in  their  g^aso- 
llne  allocation. 


(Prom  the  New  York  "nni  bs,  Apr.  16,  1973 J 

Mastekt  Over  World  On.  Sttpplt  Shifts  to 

Fbodttczno  Cot  ntrbs 

(By  Juan  de  pnls) 

RnrAOH,     Sattoi    Arabia, 

dramatic  rise  in  economl;  power,  the  oll- 

exportlng  countries  have  broken  the  mastery 

of  Western   oil   companies  over  production 

and  marketing  and  imposed  their  terms  on 

the    biggest    commodity    In    international 

trade. 
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"We  are  in  a  position  to  tl  ictate  prices  and 
we  are  going  to  be  very  rl:h.'  said  Ahmed 
Zaki  al-Yamani,  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  of 
Petroleum  Affairs,  whose  Government  is  ac- 
cumulating foreign  reserves  from  oil  exnorts 
at  a  rate  of  $4-bimon  a  yearJ 

Ambitious  economic  development  plans 
and  large  military  expendltiires  by  the  Mid 
die  Eastern  and  North  African  oil  countries 
are  absorbing  most  of  this  Income  now  but 
in  the  near  future  the  majpr  petrolevim  ex- 
porters are  going  to  have  «o  decide  how  to 
use  more  money  than  th^  can  invest  at 
home. 

The  wealth  being  ama 
countries  as  a  result  of 
prices  to  double  since  1970 
affects  international  monet_,  .^._„.vy.io  oua 
Intensifies  the  balance -of  ^payments  prob- 
lems of  industrialized  countries,  IncludlnB 
the  United  States,  where  iRresldent  NUon 
ia  expected  to  send  an  enfergy  message  to 
Congress  soon.  T  ^^ 

World  petroleum  consui^ers  can  expect 
steadily  rising  prices  and  tlteats  of  political 
manipulation  of  supplies  by  some  producers 
However,  there  is  a  consensus  that  the  flow 
of  Middle  Eastern  oU  will  iijcrease  if  there  Is 
no  new  Arab-IsraeU  war. 

The  political  implicatlona  of  this  new  oil 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  where  Arab  na- 
tions are  major  producers,  are  not  yet  fuUv 
clear.  Both  radical  and  moderate  Arab  leaders 
see  it  as  a  potential  tumldg  point  in  rela- 
tions with  the  West  regardT 
with  Israel,  but  there  is  r 
whether  to  use  oil  as  a  "wee 
or  halting  supplies. 

In  Western  European  cc 
Prance  and  Italy,  which  _..  „„.,„,  „„. 
pendent  on  Middle  Eastern  ^d  North  Afri- 
can oU,  the  situation  clearly  influences  their 
policy  of  cultivating  Iraq  an«  Libya,  both  ble 
producers,  and  of  selling  them  arms 

"When  a  million  little  Bedouins  in  Libya 
have  the  power,  by  denyltog  their  oU,  to 
paralyze  the  economy  of  a  liodern  European 
aatlon  of  60  mUlion  peopS  such  as  Italy 
that  is  a  ridiculous  sltuaton,  but  that  Is 
where  we  are,"  a  Europe  »n  oU-company 
official  commented. 

As  for  the  United  States,  ^he  supply  of  oU 
from  the  Middle  East  has  Hot  been  a  vital 
source  for  domestic  consumbtlon  untu  now 
A  recent  study  by  the  organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  which 
Includes  the  major  industhallzed  nations 
forecasts  that  by  1980  the  Utalted  States  will 
depend  on  imports  f or  40  p4r  cent  of  its  oU, 
compared  with  21  per  cent  lln  1970 
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LOOKING    TO    THE 


rURE 


To  find  out  what  the  Mldhle  Eastern  pro- 
ducing countries  want  to  d^with  their  new 
bargaining  power  in  the  ma»ket  and  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  how  they  plan  to  invest 
their  growing  wealth,  Arab  petroleum  leaders 
and  development  planners  4ere  interviewed 
along  with  Western  oU-comfcany  executives, 
bankers,  oU  consultants  a4d  diplomats  in 
the  region  and  In  Eur(q>e.  I  The  interviews 
turned  up  a  wide  range  of  Views,  but  there 
was  general  agreement  on  these  main  points: 

There  is  little  likelihood  <tf  even  a  partial 
political  boycott  of  sales  ti  Western  allies 
of  Israel  unless  there  Is  a  r^newsa  of  Arab- 
Israeli  hostilities  on  a  large,  scale,  In  which 
case  a  serious  oil  crisis  could  develop. 

Prices  will  continue  to  ri^,  with  supplies 
keeping  pace  with  growing  demand  while 
the  producing  countries  seek  greater  earn- 
ings to  finance  domestic  development. 
Monetary  stability  and  security  for  invest- 
ments abroad  will  be  necessary  if  production 
is  to  keep  on  expanding  l^eyond  what  is 
needed  to  finance  domestic  growth. 

Greater  cooperation  between  producers 
and  consumer  governments  |  is  necessary  to 
solve  trade,  monetary  and  investment  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  huge  surpluses  from 
oU  earnings.  This  could  include  more  Indus- 
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trial  projects  In  the  region  using  Middle 
Eastern  resources  and  capital,  but  with  ex- 
port access  to  Western  markets. 

OLD    ARRANGEMENTS    DI8PLACB> 

The  new-found  strength  of  the  producer 
countries  grows  out  of  their  reecnt  success 
in  recovering  control  over  their  resources. 
In  the  past  control  rested  in  the  major 
Western  oil  companies  under  long-term  con- 
cessions. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  the  major  concession,  go- 
ing back  to  an  exploration  permit  in  1932, 
was  obtained  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Company,  formed  by  Standard  Oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Texaco,  Exxon  and  Mobil. 

In  Kuwait  the  major  concession  was  spilt 
in  equal  shares  between  British  Petroleum 
and  Gulf.  In  Iraq  development  since  1927 
was  through  joint  companies  owned  by  the 
British  Petroleum,  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  Cam- 
palgnie  Frangaise  de  P6troles,  and,  with 
lesser  shares.  Mobil  and  Exxon. 

In  Iran  the  so-called  Western  consortium, 
led  by  British  Petroleum,  had  as  participants 
all  the  Western  companies  operating  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  plus  six  small 
American  Independents  with  token  shares. 

The  same  companies,  with  minor  excep- 
tl-^ns  obtained  the  principal  concessions  In 
the  small  sheikdoms — protected  by  the  Brit- 
ish untu  recently — of  Bahrain,  Qatar,  Abu 
Dhabi,  Dubai  and  Oman,  which  are  on  top 
of  some  of  the  world's  richest  oU  fields  along 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

10   CENTS   A    BARREL 

With  wells  that  commonly  produce  10,- 
000  barrels  a  day,  the  cost  at  the  wellhead 
in  the  area  is  estimated  at  10  cents  a  barrel. 
There  is  no  cheaper  oU,  though  some  of  the 
low-sulfur  grades — they  cause  less  pollu- 
tion—command a  premium. 

Under  the  traditional  concession  terms  the 
companies  decided  how  much  oU  to  produce, 
where  to  sell  it  and  how  much  to  charge.  The 
host  government  received  a  fixed  royalty, 
usuaUy  12.5  per  cent  of  the  sale  price,  and 
a  tax,  which  was  eventually  fixed  in  the 
nlneteen-fifties  at  about  half  the  net  sale 
price  after  deducting  the  royalty  and  pro- 
duction costs. 

That  system  led  to  a  dispute  between  the 
companies  and  the  governments  In  1960  that 
would  prove  fateful.  With  oU  supplies  rela- 
tively abundant  and  competition  from  small 
independents  undercutting  prices,  the  major 
companies  announced  a  reduction  in  posted 
prices — those  on  which  taxes  are  calculated — 
in  the  Middle  East,  thereby  reducing  govern- 
mental revenues. 

The  host  countries  protested  against  the 
"unUateral"  decision,  but  the  companies  in- 
sisted on  their  freedom  to  set  prices.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Iran.  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  joined  by  Venezuela,  formed  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum-Exporting  Countries 
ill  Baghdad  In  September,  1970. 

Initially  they  sought  only  to  restore  the 
posted  prices  to  the  levels  of  Augrist,  1960, 
and  they  were  largely  unsuccessful  untU 
after  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  which 
brought  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Then 
their  bargaining  pKisltlon  improved. 

OWNERSHIP   BEING   ENLARGED 

By  1969  they  were  engaged  In  a  full-scale 
assault  on  the  concession  system.  Their  ef- 
fort has  borne  fruit  in  the  last  two  years 
through  measures  establishing  the  right  of 
host  governments  to  fix  prices  and  to  obtain 
part  or  full  ownership  of  oU  resources 
through  participation  agreements  or  out- 
right nationalization. 

An  oU  executive,  describing  the  change  in 
relations  between  companies  and  govern- 
ments as  a  shift  from  the  tribal  to  the  na- 
tional concept  in  the  Middle  East,  said:  "It  is 
only  recently,  with  the  Westernization  of  the 
Arab  mind,  that  they  hare  sought  to  ex- 
ercise the  full  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation- 


state  over  its  physical  territory  and  its  na- 
tional resources." 

A  major  factor  in  the  new  shape  of  the 
world  oU  relationship  has  been  that  the  ex- 
porters' organization,  expanded  to  Include 
the  11  top  producers,  which  provide  80  per 
cent  of  the  oil  in  the  world  trade,  has  main- 
tained a  solid  bargaining  front.  At  the  same 
time  the  Western  comptanies  and  their  gov- 
ernments have  shown  little  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  producer  demands. 

Government-owned  European  companies, 
such  as  Compagnie  Francalse  des  P6troles 
and  Ente  Nazionale  Indrocarburi,  as  well  as 
American  lndep>endent  companies  in  com- 
p>etitlon  for  crude,  have  tteen  prepsired  to 
accept  Arab  terms  on  prices  and  o'A'ner- 
ship  that  undercut  the  concession  agree- 
ments. 

"Too  many  companies  look  only  to  their 
own  short-term  Interests  and  forget  about 
the  long-run  effects,  which  is  why  the  pro- 
ducers are  on  top,"  said  an  economist  for 
one  of  the  big  American  concerns. 
UBTAN  otrrpirr  slashes 

Critics  of  Western  policy  tend  to  emphasize 
the  breakdown  of  company  unity  In  1970, 
when  Libya,  under  her  new  revolutionary 
leader.  Col.  Muammar  al-Qaddafi,  demanded 
an  Increase  in  piosted  prices  and  tax  rates 
and  threatened  to  cut  production.  Libya 
was  then  supplying  about  26  p>er  cent  of 
Western  European  oU  because  of  the  trans- 
portation advantage  she  enjoyed  as  a  Medi- 
terranean country  in  view  of  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  companies  fought  the  Increases  for 
seven  months,  during  which  Libya  cut  pro- 
duction by  800,000  barrels  a  day  from  a  high 
of  3.3  mUllon.  The  Libyans,  holding  more 
than  $2-bUlion  In  reserves  then,  could  af- 
ford to  squeeze  the  companies. 

The  break  came  when  Occidental  Petro- 
leum, an  Independent  American  concern  get- 
ting a  third  of  Its  crude  from  Libya,  accepted 
the  new  terms,  which  raised  the  posted  price 
by  30  cents  a  barrel.  The  other  companies, 
including  such  major  ones  as  SheU,  Texaco 
and  Standard  of  California,  foUowcd  suit. 
The  critics  say  the  major  companies  could 
have  held  the  line  by  supplying  Occidental 
with  crude. 

The  outcome  of  the  Libyan  dispute  with 
the  companies  was  a  mUestone.  Within  a  few 
months  the  Persian  Gulf  producers  were  de- 
manding a  45-ceut  increase  in  tax  payments 
per  barrel.  The  companies  settled  for  30  cents 
in  1971,  to  rise  to  60  cents  in  1975. 

Subsequently  the  producers  demanded  a 
periodic  increase  in  prices  to  offset  devalua- 
tion of  the  currencies  in  which  their  Western 
customers  paid.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
companies. 

NATIONALIZATION  BT  ALGERIANS 

In  other  actions  influencing  the  attitude 
of  the  companies,  Algeria  nationalized  her 
vast  natural-gas  fields  in  1971  and  took  over 
61  per  cent  of  oU  concessions  on  behalf  of 
her  national  company,  Sonatracb.  This  broke 
the  favored  position  of  French  oil  companies 
In  Prance's  former  territory. 

A  long-festering  dispute  with  the  Western- 
owned  consortium  in  Iraq  reached  a  climax 
in  June,  1972,  with  the  nationalization  of 
the  big  Kirkuk  field.  An  attempted  legal 
blockade  of  sales  was  undermined  by  the 
decision  of  the  French  national  concern  to 
continue  buying  23  per  cent  of  the  Kirkuk 
crude  and  by  purchases  by  Communist  coun- 
tries and  such  countries  as  India  and  Brazil. 

Kuwait  and  Abu  Dhabi  drew  on  their  huge 
wealth  to  lend  Iraq  money  to  offset  her 
temporary  loss  of  export  revenue.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  become  a  close  ally  of  the 
left-wing  Iraqi  Goverjiment,  accepted  oU  on 
barter. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  the  companies 
reached  a  settlement  with  Iraq  surrendering 
the  Kirkuk  field  in  exchange  for  future  de- 


livery of  110  million  barrels  of  oU  and  the 
right  to  expand  production  at  the  BMra 
field  In  partnership  with  the  Iraqis. 

The  threat  of  nationalization,  which  be- 
came a  reality  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments in  Algeria,  Libya  and  Iraq,  has  con- 
vinced the  companies  to  accept  more  gradual 
participation  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar.  The  accords 
give  the  host  countries  an  immediate  26  per 
cent  share  of  the  concession  companies, 
which  agreed  to  hand  over  51-per-cent  con- 
trol by  1982.  Comp>ensatlon  for  the  partial 
take-over  has  been  estimated  at  about  $1- 
bUllon. 

INVESTMENT    IN    PRODUCTION 

Because  of  enormous  increases  In  Income, 
it  has  become  easy  for  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  to  buy  out  the  oU  companies  and 
to  assume  additional  req>onsibUltles  for  In- 
vestment In  production. 

The  revenues  for  1971-75  are  estimated  at 
$30-biUion,  without  Including  adjtistments 
for  cvirrency  devaluations  and  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  the  governmental  share  In 
jointly  produced  oU. 

In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia — the  world's 
largest  exporter,  shipping  six  million  barrels 
a  day — ^the  increase  is  from  90  cents  a  barrel 
in  1970  to  •1.76  now. 

Company  profits  per  barrel  are  estimated 
at  26  cents,  compared  with  40  cents  in  the 
early  sixties,  but  volume  has  doubled.  Most 
of  the  price  Increase  has  been  i>assed  on  to 
the  consumer — and  more  exi>enslve  oU  is  to 
come. 

The  escalation  of  prices  is  buUt  Into  the 
existing  agreements,  which  expire  in  1975. 
But  can  the  iudustrialized  countries,  which 
are  the  major  consumers,  live  with  steadily 
rising  prices?  What  are  the  exi>orters  going  to 
do  with  all  their  money? 

The  two  questions  are  closely  linked,  and 
experts  on  both  sides  are  searching  for  an- 
swers In  this  new  area  of  International  re- 
lations. 

SAUDIS :   K£T  TO  rUTITXK 

Saudi  Arabia  is  considered  by  many  West- 
em  observers  to  hold  the  key  to  the  future. 
With  the  largest  proven  reserves  in  the 
world,  placed  at  145  bUllon  barrels,  the  desert 
kingdom  has  more  oil  than  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  together,  and  much  ex- 
ploration remains  to  be  done. 

On  the  basis  of  known  reserves,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Saudis  could  push  produc- 
tion to  15  million  to  20  mlUion  barrels  a  day 
by  1960 — the  estimated  Import  requirements 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

Other  Middle  Eastern  exporters  have  less 
potential  on  the  basis  of  present  reserves. 
Iran  talks  of  reaching  eight  mUllon  barrels 
a  day;  Iraq  could  go  to  fovu-  mUlion  to  five 
million;  Kuwait  and  Abu  Dhabi  are  in  a 
range  of  three  million  to  four  million. 

Taken  with  the  potential  for  expanded  oil 
and  gas  production  in  Libya.  Nigeria.  Algeria. 
Venezuela  and  Indonesia,  the  Middle  Eastern 
resources  are  sufiicient  to  avert  shortstges  In 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Middle  East- 
ern producers,  led  by  Saudi  Arabia,  wUi  want 
to  Increase  output  suflicieutly,  and  at  what 
price. 

The  alternatives,  which  are  under  active 
discussion  In  the  Saudi  Government,  led  by 
King  Faisal,  who  has  ruled  since  1962,  were 
discussed  in  an  Interview  by  Sheik  Tamanl. 
The  Petroleum  Minister  Is  42  years  old. 
studied  law  at  Harvard  and  has  been  an 
adviser  to  King  Faisal  for  13  years. 

He  spoke  of  his  country's  enormous  needs 
for  investment  In  education,  health,  roads. 
p>ower  and  social  welfare  as  well  as  Indus- 
trlallzation.  "This  is  a  very  big  country  and 
we  are  starting  from  scratch."  he  said,  look- 
ing at  a  large  relief  map  on  the  office  wall. 

It  shows  Saudi  Arabia  spanning  the 
Arabian   PeninsiUa,   from   the   mountainous 
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western  region  along  tbe  Red  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Oulf  on  tbe  east,  where  tbe  oU-rlcb 
desert  sands  slide  Into  tbe  sea.  Strategically 
situated.  Its  870,000  square  miles  make  It 
more  tban  tbree  times  tbe  size  of  Texas. 

Population  figures  are  uncertain — ^tbe  first 
modern  census  is  planned  for  next  year — 
but  there  are  estimated  to  be  five  million  to 
six  million  f>eople.  Some  are  Bedouins,  shep- 
herding flocks  on  ^arse  desert  grass;  many 
mcM»  are  villagers  who  have  gotten  their  first 
schools,  regular  water  supply  and  electricity. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  oil  companies  have 
Introduced  a  highly  modern  sector  of  petro- 
leum exploration,  pipelines,  refineries  and 
big  terminals  where  the  world's  largest  tank- 
ers load  oil.  The  industry,  employing  only 
16,000  people  directly,  generates  96  per  cent 
of  exports  and  close  to  60  per  cent  of  na- 
tional Income. 

In  tbe  larger  cities  such  as  this  Inland 
capital  and  tbe  ports  of  Jidda  and  Dhabran, 
there  Is  much  that  Is  modem  in  stores,  tele- 
vision, airports  and  a  growing  network  of 
highways.  But  there  Is  also  much  visible 
poverty,  with  large  sbantytowns  holding 
families  that  have  come  to  the  cities  with 
primitive  ways.  They  keep  their  goats  In 
pens  around  shacks  made  of  old  boards  and 
tin,  and  the  women  carry  water  In  Jugs  from 
a  few  communaLl  tape.  Barefoot  children 
abound. 

IN  THx  irrmtx,  a  paxadisx 

"Saudi  Arabia  will  be  a  paradise  In  another 
10  or  20  years,"  Sheik  Tamani  said,  not 
bOMtfully  but  with  quiet  self-assurance.  He 
was  referring  to  the  large-scale  development 
programs  that  are  under  way  In  a  five-year 
economic  plan  that  calls  for  911 -billion  In 
spending.  Including  defense. 

The  plan  Is  In  its  fourth  year,  and  a  new 
one  to  begin  next  year  Is  under  study.  Hl- 
sbam  Nasr,  an  economist  with  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  who  Is  head  of  the  planning 
organization,  said  it  would  be  budgeted  at 
•40-billlon. 

Some  Western  observers  doubt  that  the 
Saudis  can  spend  that  much  on  domestic 
development,  mainly  for  lack  of  projects  and 
skilled  manpower.  The  sources  said  that  the 
more  modest  plan  now  in  effect  was  behind 
schedule  because  of  contract  problems. 

A  majra-  Investment  In  the  last  10  years 
has  been  In  scholarships  for  study  abroad  In 
technology,  administration  and  economics. 
Many  of  the  several  thousand  people  who 
benefitted  can  be  found  in  Government  min- 
istries and  enterprises  and  in  private 
concerns. 

Sheik  Yamanl  points  with  particular  pride 
to  the  establishment  here  of  a  higher  insti- 
tute of  technology,  the  Petroleum  College, 
which  Is  turning  out  hundreds  of  Saudis 
trained  In  applied  engineering. 

INCREASED  DERNSE  OUTLAYS 

After  development  Investment  absorbs  all 
It  can,  there  will  still  be  a  surplus  In  <rtl 
revenues. 

Some  will  go  into  defense  spending.  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  conservative,  antl-Communlst 
country,  views  with  suspicion  such  left-wing 
governments  as  that  in  the  Southern  Yemen 
on  Its  southern  flank,  and  the  Chinese- 
backed  rebellion  in  Oman. 

The  Saudi  Air  Force  has  been  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  acquiring 
British  Ughtning  Jets  and  has  begun  to  get 
delivery  on  an  order  for  20  United  States 
Northrop  P-5  Jet  trainers  and  30  F-5E  fight- 
ers, which  are  very  modem  aircraft  that 
cost  $2.7-mllllon  each.  The  Saudi  Army  is 
receiving  delivery  of  tanks  from  Prance  un- 
der  a  *350-mllllon  contract. 

»^'^*?.,*w  *  defense  spending,  budgeted  now 
21 '.J  i."'"*^  *  y'*''  '^^  '«»'«  large  surpluses. 
Sheik  Yamanl's  solution  la  for  Saudi  Arabia 
to  embark  on  a  major  Industrialization  pro- 
gram, emphasizing  industries  that  cen  ab- 
sorb energy  sources  here. 

Speaking  of  the  United  States  he  said: 


"Remove  from  your  econon  y  Industries  that 
are  now  absorbing  a  lot  of  energy,  such  as 
aluminum,  and  Install  them  here.  This  will 
provide  demand  for  ci4>ltal  goods  which  you 
produce  and  get  you  baAk  something  in 
equipment  sales  while  reducing  your  energy 
demand."  [ 

He  recognized  that  this  *iodel  of  interde- 
pendent economic  relation^  between  oil  ex- 
porters and  industrial  covsitrles  would  re- 
quire the  opening  of  the  deteloped  countries' 
markets  to  Imports  of  manufactures. 

"The  alternative  is  that  ithere  wUl  be  an 
enormous  financial  accui»ulatlon  in  our 
hands,"  he  remarked.  "Do  jjou  want  to  gam- 
ble on  that?" 

WA«Y    OF    FOBEIGN     >ROJECT8 

The  possibUlty  that  oil  <  xporters  will  in- 
vest surplus  resources  in  f^anclal  holdings 
overseas  or  Industrial  enterprises  in  distant 
countries  Is  viewed  with  gifcwlng  reluctance 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Some  Investment  Is  Ilk  sly  In  so-called 
downstream  oU  ventures,  ;uch  as  overseas 
refineries  and  tanker  fleets  »  deliver  the  oU 
of  the  national  companies  t  et  up  by  most  of 
the  producers.  Ten  Persian  Gulf  producers, 
led  by  Kuwait,  are  setting  Up  a  tanker  com- 
pany with   initial  capital  at  *600-mllllon. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  doubts  here  whether 
It  Is  desirable  to  raise  output  to  earn  more 
foreign  currency  than  can 
Saud,  the  Saudi  Deputy 
leum  ASalrs,  said:   "It  ma 
serves  in  the  ground  are 
the  long  run  than  flnanc 
foreign  bank." 

The  management  of  the 

is     already     a     headache 

porting  countries  in  view  of  currency  insta- 

bUlty.  Middle  Eastern  bankers  say  that  80 

per  cent  is  held  in  bank  daboslts  in  Europe 

and  tbe  United  States  or 

ment  securities.  About  20  , 

in  equity  holdings  in  ban 

enterprises. 

BOLE    IN    MONEY    CBI^S    DENIED 

Financial  authorities  in „ 

In  Kuwait,  which,  with  th^  help  of  British 
advisers,  is  probably  the  mo4t  advanced  Mid- 
dle Eastern  country  in  flianclal  manage- 
ment, scoff  at  reports  that  «ie  holdings  con- 
tributed significantly  to  tie  recent  dollar 
crisis.  "We  were  hiwt  by  thf  dollar  devalua- 
tion," a  Saudi  financial  offljlal  said.  In  Ku- 
wait a  parliamentary  debatfe  on  foreign  In- 
vestment heard  a  report  1 
$50-milllon  to  $60-mllllon  i 
rency  crisis. 

Other  large  producers, 
latlons  than  Saudi  Arabia 

Oulf    sheikdoms,    have    de.   ..^ „^w- 

that  require  maximum  expoifts  to  finance  in 
vestment  and  defense.  ] 

This  Is  the  case  in  Iran,  jwlth  30  million 
people  and  a  five-year  development  plan 
caUlng  for  $23-bUllon  in  development  invest- 
ment, plus  $2-bllllon  for  ^rms.  Algeria  is 
planning  to  spend  $2.6-bUl|on  on  develop- 
ment this  year  and  Iraq  mor<  than  $l-bllllon. 

In  the  view  of  Western  oil  analysts,  the  de- 
velopment plans  and  militiry  expenditures 
are  the  best  guarantee  th  it  supplies  will 
continue  to  flow,  at  least  for 
future. 

In  the  long  run,  on  the ^,  „^, 

situation  points  to  greater  ei  onomlc  and  po- 
litical power  for  the  Mid  lie  Eastern  oU 
countries.  With  the  exceptli  in  of  Iran  they 
are  all,  to  a  greater  or  lessei  degree,  at  odds 
with  the  United  States  pollc  7  of  support  for 
Israel,  and  they  expect  thjt  a  world  that 
depends  increasingly  on  the  r  oU  wUl  even 
tually  give  more  weight  to  ^elr  views. 
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Energy  Crisis:  ShobtagesI  Amid  Plenty 

(By  WUllam  D.  Si  ilth) 
There  is  no  physical  shorti  ge  of  energy  re- 
sources in  either  the  Unltefe  States  or  tbe 


I  Is  not  a  simple 
developing  new 
nd  nuclear  re- 


world  for  tbe  foreseeable  future  and  yet 
Americans  may  spend  tbe  resi  of  this  decade 
coping  with  brownouts  and  blackouts  and 
perhaps  even  rationing  of  g»sollne,  heating 
oil  and  natural  gas.  j 

The  key  to  this  paradox  la  that  although 
there  is  plenty  of  energy  it  mjiy  not  be  avail- 
able or  acceptable  because  of'  price,  environ- 
mental effect,  geographic  an^  political  con- 
siderations, or  technological  oapablUty. 

The  energy  crisis,  a  phrase  that  covers  sev- 
eral distinct  energy-related  problems,  is  bas- 
ically an  immediate  problem,  jif  the  right  de- 
cisions are  made  now,  according  to  most  in- 
formed sources,  there  should  Be  no  crisis  over 
the  long  term.  T 
But  the  immediate  problen 
one.  It  is  basically  logistical- 
oil  fields,  building  refineries .^- 

actors,  establishing  energjy  conservation  pro- 
grams— and  there  appears  to  [be  a  very  good 
chance  that  it  cannot  be  rdsolved  in  time 
for  the  country  to  avoid  difficulties. 

At  present,  for  example,  although  there  is 
a  shortage  of  suitable  oil  refidlng  capacity  in 
the  United  States,  not  one  hew  refinery  Is 
being  built.  Although  the  sizeof  new  tankers 
U  climbing  from  250,000  tons  Ito  500,000  tons, 
America  does  not  have  a  singte  port  that  can 
accept  a  loaded  ship  of  more  than  80,000  tons. 
Thus,  in  one  sense,  whalever  President 
Nixon  proposes  In  his  upcoml  ng  energy  mes- 
sage is  probably  already  too  late. 

"To  be  effective  It  should  lave  been  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  energy  messa|  ;e  and  been  de- 
livered six  years  ago,"  one  Wai  hington  source 
commented.  He  was  not  try  tig  to  shift  the 
blame  for  possible  problems  from  the  Re- 
publicans to  tbe  Democrats.  Rather,  he  was 
trying  to  point  out  that  there  are  possibly 
no  short-term  solutions  that  will  guarantee 
Americans  protection  from  seme  unpleasant 
changes  in  their  style  of  living. 

The  situation  has  been  put  most  starkly 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat  of 
Washington,  who  Is  considered  by  many  the 
most  Informed  and  unbiased  man  in  the  cap- 
ital on  energy  matters:  "Tha  most  difficult 
problem  facing  the  nation  today,  either  In- 
ternationally or  domesticaUyJ  is  tbe  energy 
crisis."  ] 

To  Americans  who  are  told  | 
they  must  face  up  to  yet 
urban,  racial,  monetary, 
placing  of  energy  at  the  top  . 
seem  an  overstatement.  Yet  a  l 
be  made  for  its  pre-eminenca 
to  many  of  the  other  probleri 
on  solving  tbe  energy  problei 

"Energy  Is  the  life's  blooq  of  American 
civilization,"  according  to  M^alter  J.  Levy, 
the  dean  of  international  oil  economists.  He 
argues  that  the  nation's  main  domestic  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  if  the  tnergy  systems 
that  run  the  economy  are  not  working  pr<^- 
erly  and  that  the  effect  on  World  political 
stability  of  an  energy-short  iUnlted  States 
could  be  very  dangerous. 

The  United  States  grew  up  and  became  a 
super  state  on  a  diet  of  cheap,  plentiful,  in- 
digenous energy  resources.  Wit  li  6  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population,  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  almost  33  per  centjof  the  world's 
energy  consumption.  This  reitdy  supply  of 
energy  has  played  a  major  role  in  making 
America  tbe  world's  largest  industrial  com- 
plex and  in  giving  its  citizens,  even  its  poor- 
er ones,  a  standard  of  living  unrivaled  in  his- 
tory. 

Prom  New  York  to  San  Fran<  Isco,  the  aver- 
age American,  spurred  on  by  governmental 
policy  and  Industrial  advertising.  Is  a  prof- 
ligate user  of  natural  re8our(»s.  He  floods 
bis  home  with  light,  even  when  no  one  Is 
in;  he  heats  rooms  until  tbiiy  are  hot  as 
ovens.  He  drives  a  gas-devoui  ing  car  for  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  rather  than  walk  a  block. 
There  are  electric  tooth-brusbes,  combs,  tie 
racks  and  hair  dryers.  In  the  view  of  most 
experts,  some  of  these  creatura  comforts  will 
have  to  go  and,  for  thoee  that  Bemaln,  higher 
prices  may  have  to  be  paid. 
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The  vast  storehouse  of  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas  that  has  catered  to  American  affluence 
has  also  allowed  America  an  independence 
in  foreign  policy  unequalled  in  the  West. 
But  America  Is  no  longer  self-sufficient  In 
energy  and  its  control  over  its  own  destiny  Is 
accordingly  beginning  to  be  circumscribed. 
Now  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  of  all 
the  major  countries  remain  totally  free  of 
foreign  Influence  over  their  energy  needs. 

COLOSSUS   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

The  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
probably  have  to  depend  to  a  greater  or  less- 
er extent  on  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
I    to  bridge  the  gap  between  indigenous  sup- 
Ljlies  of  energy  and  growing  demand.  In  re- 
ytum  for  their  oils  these  Middle  Eastern  na- 
/tlons  will  receive  a  vast  influx  of  marks,  yen, 
I  dollars  and  other  currencies.  And  before  the 
turn  of  the  decade,  they  will  In  all  likell- 
ness  wield  major  influence  in  world  monetary 
affairs  as  well  as  dominating  the  world's  en- 
ergy. 

This  likelihood  prompted  Britain's  presti- 
gious International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  to  warn  recently:  "The  threat  of  the 
burgeoning  power  and  changing  tactics  of 
the  Middle  East  oil  producing  countries 
seemed  to  overshadow  almost  all  military 
threats  to  North  America,  Europe  and  Japan." 

The  United  States  has  arrived  at  its  present 
condUtlon  through  a  combination  of  growing 
demand  for  energy,  declining  fuel  reserves, 
Inadequate  planning  by  Government  and  in- 
dustry, and  waste  of  nonreplaceable  re- 
sources. 

S.  David  Freeman,  former  energy  adviser  to 
President  Johnson  and  head  of  a  Ford 
Foundation  study  of  the  energy  situation, 
contends  that  a  basic  cause  is  that  Govern- 
ment policy  since  New  Deal  days  has  been 
aimed  at  keeping  energy  costs  as  low  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  stimulate  ever-expanding 
use  for  the  good  of  the  people.  "This  was 
right  for  tbe  times  but  times  have  changed 
and  policy  hasn't,"  he  says. 

The  oil  industry  lays  a  large  portion  of  the 
blame  on  environmentalists  for  "xinreason- 
ably  delaying  the  delivery  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  (in  Alaska)  and  blocking  re- 
finery, drilling  and  nuclear  plant  construc- 
tion." 

Others  blame  the  oil  industry.  "The  energy 
crisis  is  a  device  the  industry  is  using  to  get 
higher  prices,"  says  Martin  Lobel,  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  who  was  energy  adviser  to  Sen- 
ator Otot%«  S.  McGovem. 

A   HOT   POLITICAL   ISSUE 

Energy  has  become  a  hot  political  Issue. 
WhUe  10  years  ago  only  legislators  from  the 
oU  states  took  a  deep  Interest  In  energy 
matters,  now  almost  every  Congressman  feeis 
obligated  to  speak  out  on  the  Issue.  Beyond 
establishment  politics,  activists  including 
some  consumer  and  environmental  groups 
are  giving  signs  of  making  energy  a  rally- 
ing point,  "a  sort  of  peacetime  Vietnam." 

Most  partisans  on  the  energy  Issue  can, 
broadly  speaking,  be  separated  into  two  basic 
groups,  which  for  convenience's  sake  can  l>e 
identified  as  Malthuslan  and  Machiavellian. 

The  Malthusians  are  mostly  Independent 
economists,  oU  Industry  executives,  bankers, 
engineers,  geologists  and  government  ofli- 
clalB.  They  believe  that  the  present  situation 
Is  the  result  of  natural  consumption  of  a 
finite  resource  (fossil  fuels)  at  a  time  when 
demand  has  been  accelerated  and  distorted 
by  political  events.  Peter  Peterson,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  typified  the  Mal- 
thuslan outlook  when  he  described  the  na- 
tion's energy  situation  as  a  case  of  "Popeye 
r\mnlng  out  of  cheap  spinach." 

In  opposition  are  the  Machiavellians,  who 
tend  to  be  academic  economists,  liberal  Con- 
gressmen,  consumer  Interest  groups  and  ac- 
tivist lawyers.  They  view  the  present  energy 
situation  as  a  contrived  affair,  orchestrated 
by  the  oil  Interests  and  their  dupes,  to 
squeeze  more  money  out  of  the  public. 


A  comment  of  Senator  Thomas  j.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Democrat  of  New  Hampshire  carries 
the  general  message  of  the  Machiavellians: 
"In  my  opinion  it  is  apparent  that  either 
of  two  things  happened.  Either  the  Federal 
officials  responsible  for  oil  policy  in  this 
country  displayed  an  unbelievable  level  of 
Incompetency,  or  the  petroleum  Industry 
Itself  misrepresents  the  facts.  I  personally 
believe  that  a  combination  of  both  factors 
was  at  work." 

ACCOMPANYING    PROBLEMS 

As  for  solutions  to  the  problems,  most  ex- 
perts say  there  are  four  basic  approaches — 
sharply  increased  oil  and  gas  imports;  great- 
er exploration  and  production  from  domes- 
tic areas;  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources,  and  energy  conservation  programs. 

Each  of  them,  however,  has  its  problems: 

Increased  Imports  bring  with  them  de- 
pendence upon  potentially  imreliable  for- 
eign sources  as  well  as  a  likely  massive  and 
unacceptable  increase  in  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Greater  domestic  exploration  issues  higher 
prices  and  environmental  hazards  al- 
most •  •   • 

Alternate  sources  of  energy — solar,  nuclear 
fusion,  geothermal — are  unproven,  very  cost- 
ly or  far  in  the  future. 

Conservation  programs,  if  enforced  strict- 
ly, could  raise  a  political  furor  and,  if  ap- 
plied loosely,  would  make  only  a  minor 
contribution. 

How  serious  Is  the  energy  situation?  Every 
expert  has  his  own  opinion.  Optimists  see 
the  situation  at  worst  as  involving  some 
minor  dislocations  over  the  short  term- 
periodic  fuel  shortages  and  occasional  re- 
gional brownouts  and  blackouts. 

Pessimists  give  the  future  a  far  more  dire 
cast.  Pew  see  a  darker  future  than  Profes- 
sor ••  •  University  of  West  Virginia.  He 
says:  "The  day  of  Sunday,  July  4,  1976,  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  dawn  on  a  nation  not  in  celebra- 
tion but  one  that  will  be  desperately  trying 
to  save  Itself  from  the  crush  of  a  collapsing 
economy  because  of  a  shortage  of  energy." 

He  envisions  an  unemployment  rate  of 
22.6  per  cent  with  some  31  million  cars  un- 
able to  move  for  lack  of  gasoline;  20  mil- 
lion bmnes  without  oil  or  gas  and  a  million 
businesses,  from  manufacturing  plants  to 
barber  shops,  forced  to  close  down. 

The  positions  of  most  experts  fall  between 
those  two,  but  most  lean  toward  the  c^- 
timlstic. 

AN   OVERVIEW    PRESENTED 

What  exactly  is  the  state  of  America's  and 
the   world's  energy  resources? 

Man  has  used  more  energy  in  the  last  30 
years  than  he  consumed  in  all  history  prior 
to  1940.  The  apex  of  this  enery  orgy  Is  yet 
to  be  reached,  according  to  many  experts. 
World  energy  consumption  Is  expected  to 
double  between  1970  and  1980,  increasing 
from  the  equivalent  of  87  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  160  million  barrels  a  day  as  pop- 
ulation grows  and  less  industrialized  nations 
strive  to  develop. 

Energy  consumption  In  the  United  States 
doubled  between  1950  and  1970  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  again  between  1970  and  1986, 
increasing  from  the  eqiUvalent  of  about  31.8 
million  barrels  of  oU  a  day  to  62  million 
barrels.  Since  there  are  usually  no  alternative 
data,  most  figures  in  energy  matters  come 
from  the  oil  industry  and  can  be  considered 
one-sided.  The  trend,  however,  would  appear 
Inarguable. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  United  States  "has 
basic  energy  materials  to  meet  our  needs 
for  at  least  200  years  at  present  levels  of 
consumption,"  according  to  John  G.  McLean, 
chairman  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company 
and  head  of  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
an  industry  body. 

But  there  is  a  huge  step  between  potential 
reserves  and  currently  available  fuel.  Cover- 


ing the  distance  takes  time,  money  and  tech- 
nology, and  that  is  why  the  short-term  out- 
look is  nowhere  near  as  sanguine. 

THE   CLEANEST    OF    FUELS 

The  most  critical  immediate  problem  fac- 
ing the  country  is  natural  gas.  Over  the  last 
three  years  schools  and  factories  in  various 
sections  of  the  nation  have  had  to  close  for 
short  periods  for  lack  of  It.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  reports  that  curtailments 
of  natiiral  gas  by  suppliers  to  customers  wltli 
firm  contracts  are  Increasing — from  350 
bUllon  cu.  ft.  in  1971  to  910  billion  cu  ft.  in 
1972.  From  November.  1972,  to  March,  1973. 
curtailments  are  estimated  at  about  480  bil- 
lion cu.  ft. 

Natural  gas  Is  the  cleanest  and  therefore 
most  environmentally  desirable  of  the 
world's  traditional  fuels.  But  production  In 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  peak  in  1975 
at  24.7-trUllon  cu.  ft.  Production  has  exceed  xl 
reserve  additions  in  each  year  since  1968. 

The  industry  contends  that  higher  prices 
will  indirectly  increase  supplies  by  increas- 
ing Incentives  for  exploration,  but  how  much 
of  an  Increase  would  be  Involved  U  a  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  it  would  have  little  effect  im- 
mediately. In  the  next  year  or  two,  more 
plants  and  schools  will  probably  be  cut  off 
from  supplies. 

Coal  would  appear  to  be  the  obvious  answer 
to  the  nation's  energy  problems.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  source  of  fossil  fuel,  with 
several  hundred  years  potential  supply.  But 
Mr.  Freeman,  head  of  the  Fcwd  Foundation's 
energy  study,  puts  it:  "There  are  two  things 
wrong  with  coal  today.  We  can't  mine  it  and 
we  can't  bum  it." 

Coal  for  all  its  potential  is  a  difficult  fuel. 
Obtaining  it  means  deep  mining  or  strip  min- 
ing, both  of  which  are  objectionable  because 
of  human  hazards  or  environmental  depre- 
dation. And  consuming  coal  carries  its  own 
environmental  threat  since  about  80%  of 
supplies  are  high  In  sulphur  content  and  emit 
harmful  pollutants  into  the  air  as  they  are 
burned.  Beyond  those  drawbacks,  coal  is  also 
expensive  and  unwieldy  to  transport. 

CRASH    PBOGRAM    URGED 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  clean  the  pollu- 
tants out  of  the  smoke  pouring  from  th© 
stacks  at  large,  coal-burning  utilities  and 
factories.  But  the  technology  has  not  yet 
been  perfected.  High  sulphur  coal  can  also 
be  processed  Into  clean  natural  gas  or  oil, 
but  here  the  technology,  although  available, 
is  not  economically  feasible. 

Some  experts,  including  Dr.  Lawrence 
Rocks,  and  Dr.  Richard  P.  Runyon,  authors 
of  the  book  "The  Energy  Crisis,"  believe  that 
a  crash  program  to  develop  coal-based  syn- 
thetic fuels  must  be  started  now  if  the 
United  States  is  to  avoid  very  serious  prob- 
lems before  it  is  ready  to  enter  the  nuclear 
age  of  nuclear  power  sometime  in  the  21st 
Century. 

Nuclear  energy  is  now  showing  signs  of 
living  up  to  its  promise. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  predicts 
that  nuclear  power  capacity  will  represent 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  elec- 
tric capacity  by  1980,  32  per  cent  by  1986  and 
about  60  per  cent  by  the  year  2000.  The  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  for  its  part,  ex- 
pects nuclear  power  to  account  for  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  source  by  1985. 

America's  nuclear  trump  is  the  fast  breeder 
reactor,  which  theoretically  can  generate 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes  over  a 
30-year  period,  creating  a  sort  of  perpetual 
motion  energy  machine. 

But  there  are  drawbacks  here,  too. 

BIG    FUTURE    BOLE    FOB    OIL 

The  first  "commercial  demonstration" 
unit  in  the  United  States  is  not  scheduled 
for  operation  until  1980.  and  the  breeder 
creates  massive  amounts  of  radioactive 
wastes,  whose  danger  to  man  lingers  for 
thousands  of  years. 
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An  even  more  exotic  nuclear  solution  U 
fusion,  the  process  that  powered  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  is  the  energy  source  for  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  Its  basic  fuel  would  be 
hydrogen  so  abundant  Jn  sea  water  that  It 
would  provide  enough  energy  to  meet  the 
world's  electricity  needs  for  as  long  as  anyone 
can  project.  But  it  wUl  not  be  a  factor,  U  at 
all,  until  the  2l6t  century. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  Is  likely  that 
oil,  the  present  mainstay  of  American  energy, 
will  have  to  do  even  more  in  tbe  future.  Oil 
is  the  energy  jack-of -all-trades.  It  is  a  swing 
fuel  capable  o.^  running  huge  electrical  gen- 
erators or  the  family  car.  Just  as  ImporUnt, 
it  is  easily  transpcurted  and  can  be  used 
in  hundreds  of  products  from  gasoline  to 
plastics.  As  a  result,  oil  ta  expected  to  be 
carrj'lng  more  than  50  per  cent  of  America's 
energy  burden  by  1980. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  United  States  ex- 
hausted its  reserve  production  capacity  in 
1970  and  will  probably  never  again  be  able 
to  meet  its  oil  needs  from  domestic  sources. 
This  year  demand  will  exceed  17  million 
barrels  a  day,  with  domestic  production  a  lit- 
tle more  than  11  mllllcm.  By  1980  demand 
wUl  t>e  around  34  million  barrels  a  day  with 
production  about  12  miUlon,  according  to 
the  State  Department. 

Only  one  option  seems  possible  in  the  short 
t«"n — increased  importation  of  oil  from  for- 
eign sources.  In  1965,  the  United  States  im- 
ported 2.6-mmion  barrels  a  day,  or  alx>ut  20 
per  cent  of  its  demand,  with  all  but  2  per 
cent  coming  from  Venezuela  or  Canada.  Im- 
ports Inched  up  to  23  per  cent  by  1970,  but 
Jumped  to  37  per  cent  last  year,  and  this 
year  will  meet  about  35  per  cent  of  total 
demand.  By  1980.  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
Xor  between  40  and  eo  per  cent  of  its  oU. 

BAUtNCE-OF-POWn     SHIFT 

This  country's  traditional  suppliers.  Can- 
ada and  Venezuela,  appear  unable  to  increase 
their  output  significantly  so  much  of  new  im- 
ports will  almost  certainly  come  from  the 
Middle  East,  where  76  per  cent  of  the  world's 
proved  oil  reserves  lie  buried  beneath  the 
sands. 

The  faUure  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
Middle  Eastern  oil  is  not  from  want  of  try- 
ing, for  in  recent  years  95  per  cent  of  new 
exploration  activities  by  the  oil  companies 
has  been  outside  the  Persian  Qulf. 

America's  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources  comes  at  a  time  when  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  international  oil  trade  has 
decidedly  shifted  to  the  producing  nations 
after  having  resided  with  oil  companies  and 
thus  with  the  consuming  nations  since  the 
Inception  of  the  oil  trade  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

The  vehicle  for  this  shift  in  power  has 
been  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries,  which  was  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1960,  by  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran. 
Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Its  membership  now  in- 
cludes Nigeria,  Algeria,  Abu  Dhabi,  Qatar, 
Indonesia  and  Libya,  and  the  11  countries  are 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
production  and  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports. 

During  the  nlneteen-slxties  the  baUnce  of 
power  remained  with  the  companies,  strained 
only  by  the  Arab-Israeli  War  of  1967.  Then  a 
combination  of  events,  some  planned,  others 
accidental,    produced    a     dramatic     change. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  closed  as  a  result  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  hostUltles.  making  supplies 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  less  accessible  and 
forcing  tanker  rates  to  an  all-time  high. 
Then  a  Nigerian  clvU  war  blocked  oU  from 
that  source  and  the  pipeline  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean  was  damaeed 
In  Syria. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  Europe  had 
become  dependent  on  "friendly"  King  Idrls 
in  Libya  Just  across  the  Mediterranean  tot 
almost  30  per  cent  of  ita  olL  But  in  1969  King 
Xdrls  was  overthrown  by  a  28-year-old  anti- 


fervent  Muslim, 


Western,   anti-Communist, 
Col.  Mummar  al  Qaddafl. 

Realizing  Europe's  depen|lence  on  Libya's 
North  African  oil.  Colonel  Qaddafl  immedi- 
ately demanded  an  Increase  in  payments.  The 
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would  have  originally  accepted.  It  was  by  far 
the  greatest  vict<w7  ever  woji  by  an  oil  pro- 
ducing country  and  its  shoci  waves  went  out 
to  all  other  producing  nations. 

The  gains  won  by  young  revolutionary  col- 
onels had  to  be  exceeded  bor  the  Shah  and 
King  Peisal,  so  that  even  #«ater  payments 
were  obtained  by  the  O.P.E.C.  at  Teheran  in 
February,  1971.  Since  then  the  ctMnpanles 
have  been  agreeing  to  evel-  higher  settle- 
ments, a  process  that  culmlnkted  in  an  agree- 
ment earlier  this  year  giving  the  Persian 
Oulf  producing  countries  al26  per  cent  in- 
terest in  existing  concession!  and  stipulating 
that  that  interest  will  grow  to  a  majority  61 
percent  by  1983. 

Thus,  the  oil  companies,  ctce  masters,  are 
now  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  servants 
and  the  consuming  countries'  governments, 
once  in  control  of  the  world  oil  trade,  are 
now  reacting  to  the  beat  uf  the  producer 
countries. 

The  almost  total  reversal  bf  roles  has  left 
some  cliche  about  the  producing  nations  In 
need  of  revalidation.  One  is  that  the  produc- 
ing nations  "cant  drink  thir  oU,"  in  other 
words  that  to  live  off  their  cjl  they  must  sell 
it.  Another  Is  that  a  boycott!  by  the  O.P.B.C. 
nations  is  boimd  to  be  a  failure  because  all 
such  boycotts  in  the  past  ha^e  been  failures. 
The  producers  still  can't  idrink  their  oil, 
but  growing  monetary  reser^  In  the  hands 
of  countries  with  small  capltil  demands  such 
as  Ubya,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  make  It 
Increasingly  possible  for  the  thelks  to  live  off 
their  bank  accounts  in  a  showdown  with  an 
industrialized  nation  over  an  .extended  period 
of  time.  I 

Tb*  combined  revenues  of  p.PJC.C.  govern- 
ments have  risen  from  $4.6-lfllllon  in  1B66  to 
more  than  $7.6-bUllon  in  1970,  almost  «12- 
bUUon  in  1971  and  more  thwi  «16-bUlion  In 
1972.  I 

By  1976,  accmtllng  to  th4  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Middle  Eastern  and  North  African 
nations.  Including  Iran,  wtl  be  receiving 
annual  revenues  of  almost  $20-bUllon.  By 
1980  the  governments  of  th<  area  will  have 
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energy  message,  has  comme_ „  .„„ 

possible  exception  of  CroesusL  the  world  will 
never  have  seen  anything  Jqulte  like  the 
wealth  which  Is  flowing  and  Will  continue  to 
flow  Into  the  Persian  Gulf."  l 

The  total  annual  value  ol  United  States 
net  Imports  of  energy  materials,  mostly  oil, 
may  easily  reach  $18-  to  $24^hllllon  by  1980. 
according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
whUe  that  of  Europe  may  hlt»23-  to  $31-bil- 
llon  and  that  of  Japan  $12-  to  $16-bllllon. 

Last  year  the  United  State*  had  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit  of  about  $i.5-bllllon.  with 
about  $4-biinon  the  resijlt  of  pnergy  Imports. 
No  small  part  of  the  pressure  on  the  dollar 
during  the  recent  monetary  crisis  has  been 
the  result  of  this  payments  tdeflclt. 

What  the  producing  natioi*  do  with  their 
money  and  how  the  consumfcg  nations  ob- 
tain their  oil  and  balance  thplr  budgets  are 
the  big  questions  for  the  retnalnder  of  the 
nineteen  seventies. 

HOW  TO  8PKNB  Tr  Ku-T 
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know  what  to  do  with.  The  jfinanclng  of  a 
massive  war  against  the  Israelis  is  only  the 
most  obvious  action  open.  They  could  also 
purchase  control  of  vital  companies  and  in- 
dustries In  developed  countri^. 

Nonetheless.  America  and  ifbe  other  con- 
suming nations  are  not  defenseless,  for  they 
remain  the  repositories  of  bott  financial  and 
technological  capabilities.       T 

There  have  been  Increasing  calls  for  co- 
operative efforts  by  the  consuming  countries 
to  offset  the  unity  of  the  prodvjcers.  Informed 
ophilon  todlcates  that  a  worl^ble  consumer 
energy  tmion  would  require  tnasslve  stock- 
piling of  oU  by  the  Common  Market.  Janan 
and  the  United  States;  comtoarable  emer- 
gency  rationing  programs;  Imlort  sharing  Ui 
time  of  need,  and  a  clear  Idedof  what  to  do 
if  a  confrontation  occurs. 

Prof.  Maury  Adelman  of  the  JMassachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  goes  much  further 
than  caUlng  for  consumer  capperatl<».  In- 
deed, to  him  the  crushing  of  the  OP.B0. 
cartel  is  the  first  order  of  business. 

"The  world  energy  crisis  or  etoergy  shOTtace 
18  a  ficuon,"  he  says.  "But  belief  Ui  t^Tflf! 
tton  is  a  fact.  It  makes  people!  accept  higher 
oil  prices  as  Imposed  by  native,  when  they 
are  reaUy  fixed  by  collusion."   !  ^ 

Professor  Adelman  aUrtbut^s  present  in- 
ternational energy  problems  oh  the  stienirth 
of  the  •O.P.E.c.  cartel."  whichi.  he  contends, 
was  aided  In  recent  negotiations  by  the 
American  SUte  Department  and  Is  now  sup- 
ported by  the  oU  companies,  which  simply 
pass  price  Increases  along  to  tiie  consumers 

In  response  to  calls  for  consiuner  unity 
Sheik  Ahmed  Zakl  Yamanl,  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Oil  minister,  has  said:  "If  it  is  war  they 
want,  then  war  they  shall  have.  They  njll  be 
starting  it  and  they  will  be  the  loeersT 

SOVlEr  BOLE   TTKCERTaiK 

It  Should  be  noted  that  SarucU  Arabia  la 
considered  the  Arab  nation  wtth  the  closest 
ties  to  the  United  States  and  «hat  she  is  ex- 
pected to  be  responsible  for  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  oil  supplies  by  abound  1080. 

In  the  middle  of  the  energy;  maelstrom  la 
the  relationship  of  the  Unl^  States  to 
Israel.  Will  American  support  for  Israel 
weaken  when  and  if  the  Unlt«l  States  need 
for  Arab  oil  becomes  crucial?  If  the  Amer- 
ican-Israeli relationship  rhnr<g.ft  yf^^x  it  be- 
come a  major  divisive  issiie  on  the  American 
political  scene? 

The  great  unknown  in  the  world  energy 
picture  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  tThe  Russians 
are  net  exporters  of  both  oil  an4  gas  and  they 
have  recently  been  negotiatmg  with  the 
United  States  on  a  large  natural  gas  deal. 
The  Russians  have  steadily  increased  their 
Influence  in  the  Middle  East  despite  their 
recent  expulsion  from  Egypt,  and  the  poten- 
Ual  use  of  energy  supplies  ^s  a  poUtlcal 
weapon  definitely  exists.  ] 

'To  ignore  Russia's  potential  for  mischief 
in  matters  of  energy  would  bei  naive,"  Prof. 
Dankwart  A.  Rustow  of  the  cky  University 
of  New  York  has  said.  I 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  all  this  change 
are  the  developing  nations.  Which  In  all 
likelihood  will  have  to  pay  niore  for  both 
energy  and  manufactured  goo^,  a  cost  al- 
most certain  to  hinder  their  progress. 

One  solution  to  the  energy  dilemma 
favored  by  everyone  but  the  n^M-ketlng  vice 
presidents  of  oil  companies  Is  I  conservation. 
or  a  simple  reduction  In  the  t^  of  energy. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  etvlronmental- 
Ist,  contends  that  conservation  practices  can 
bring  a  23  per  cent  reduction  injenergy  usage 
without  reducing  the  amount  bf  goods  pro- 
duced. 

But  his  program  calls  for  clanges  In  the 
lifestyle  of  the  average  Amerloin  as  well  as 
a  large-scale  change  in  the  nstlon's  Indus- 
trial structure,  including  a  76  p«r  cent  reduc- 
tion in  automobile  trafBc.  Woail(  I  most  Amer- 
icans support  such  a  program?  kCany  experts 
doubt  It. 
Indeed,  the  personal  and  ln<lustilal  side- 
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effects  of  even  the  smallest  changes  In  energy 
policy  can  be  far-reaching.  If  the  size  of  cars 
Is  reduced,  for  example,  it  will  mean  a  cut- 
back in  the  amount  of  metal  used  In  auto 
production,  which  in  turn  may  mean  reduc- 
ing the  work  force  and  profits  of  both  the 
metal  and  automobile  industries. 

"What  we  are  doing  Is  shifting  from  the 
age  of  oil  to  another  energy  age,"  says  John 
Lichtblau,  head  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foxmdation.  "Historically  speak- 
ing, transition  periods  are  very  interesting 
but  living  through  them  may  not  be  so  much 
fun." 

Snebcy  Crisis:  In  Quest  of  New  Sources 
(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

In  all  the  debate  over  the  causes,  conse- 
quences and  possible  cures  of  the  nation's 
energy  crisis,  scientists  and  economists,  In- 
dustrialists and  environmentalists  generally 
agree  on  one  point — ^the  critical  need  for  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  energy. 

Many  want  to  accelerate  research  aimed  at 
converting  coal  to  gas,  shale  to  oil  and  sun- 
light to  electricity.  They  want  more  study 
of  ways  to  harness  the  winds  and  the  tides. 
They  want  to  exploit  the  heat  from  the 
earth's  Interior  and  even  from  tropical 
waters. 

They  also  want  to  Increase  research  in  nu- 
clear and  hydrogen  technologies,  for  they  en- 
visage the  day  when  most  electricity  will  have 
to  be  generated  by  nuclear  power  and  when 
hydrogen  may  be  the  primary  fuel  for  space 
heating,  heavy  Industry  and  transportation. 

The  reasons  for  beginning  now  to  develop 
alternate  sources  of  energy  are  considered 
Imperative.  What  took  nature  millions  of 
years  to  create— the  fossil  fuels  from  the 
slow  decay  of  livUig  matter  In  bogs  and  be- 
neath ancient  seas — are  being  consumed  at 
such  prodigious  rates  that  petroleum  sup- 
plies may  be  good  for  only  60  more  years, 
coal  for  two  or  three  more  centuries. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  energy  message  to- 
day, is  expected  to  outline  priority  plans  for 
the  development  of  such  new  energy  sources 
as  coal  gasification,  solar  power  and  the  nu- 
clear breeder  reactor. 

The  Administration  has  already  asked  Con- 
gress for  authority  In  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
to  spend  $774-mllllon  for  research  in  new 
energy  sources — an  increase  of  $130-million 
at  a  time  when  funding  for  many  Federal 
programs  Is  being  slashed. 

Even  so.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Demo- 
crat of  Washington  and  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  says  this  Is  not 
enough.  He  proposes  a  10-year,  $20-blllion 
research  effort,  on  the  scale  of  the  Apollo 
Project,  aimed  at  making  the  United  States 
self-sufficient  again  In  energy  by  1983. 

Most  current  research  however.  Is  directed 
toward  finding  long-term  solutions  rather 
than  alleviating  current  shortages.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  achievements,  obstacles  and 
goals  of  some  of  the  more  promising  efforts: 

NUCLEAR    BREEDER 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  called  the 
fast-breeder  nuclear  reactor  "our  best  hope 
today  for  meeting  the  nation's  growing  de- 
mand for  economical  clean  energy." 

Accordingly,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  ordered  tiie  first  demonstration 
hreeder  plant  to  be  built  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $700-miUlon' 
OperaUon  Is  not  expected  before  the  early 
1980'8.  TestUig  of  fuels  and  materials  U  un- 
der way  at  the  AEC's  East  Flux  Test  FacUitv 
at  Richland,  Wash. 

Fuel  economy  Is  the  breeder's  chief  at- 
traction. 

Conventional  nuclear  reactOTs  (30  com- 
mercial plants  are  now  In  operation  in  the 
united  States)  use  only  uranlum-286.  which 
IS  less  than  1  per  cent  of  all  avaiUble  ura- 


nivmi  and  is  in  danger  of  depletion  in  a  few 
decades.  The  more  abundant  U-238  Is  the 
nonfissionable  part  of  the  fuel  mix. 

In  the  breeder  process,  surpltis  neutrons 
produced  by  the  splitting  of  U-235  atoms 
will  be  accelerated  In  such  a  way  as  to  react 
with  the  U-238  in  the  fuel  mix.  The  reaction 
should  produce  14  atoms  of  plutonium  for 
every  10  atoms  of  fuel  consumed.  The  pluto- 
nium can  then  Ije  used  as  a  substitute  fuel 
for  the  scarce  U-235. 

But  the  process  has  some  problems  that  go 
beyond  the  ordinary  radiation  hazards  as- 
sociated with  nuclear  power  generation. 

Plutonium  is  an  extremely  lethal  material, 
an  essential  ingredient  of  atomic  bombs,  and 
so  long-lasting  that  unused  wastes  from  the 
breeder  could  still  be  dangerous  to  humans 
for  more  than  200.000  years.  Thus  large-scale 
reliance  on  breeder  reactors  has  many  risks — 
how  to  safeguard  plutonlvun  from  falling  into 
imauthorlzed  hands,  for  example,  and  how 
to  store  the  wastes. 

Dr.  Manson  Benedict,  professor  of  nuclear 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  an  authority  on  breeder 
technology,  believes  that  necessary  safeguards 
can  be  "managed."  But  he  is  less  sure  about 
the  economics  of  the  process. 

The  competitiveness  of  the  breeder  with 
other  means  of  generating  electricity  will  be 
determined  by  operations  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
demonstration  plant.  'Dr.  Benedict  doubts 
that  breeders  will  be  operating  on  a  full  com- 
mercial basis  before  1990. 

NUCLXAB  FUSION 

If  the  breeder  is  the  nuclear  version  of  the 
alchemist's  dream,  controlled  thermonuclear 
(fusion)  power  is  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine 
Of  nuclear  science.  Few  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  is  achievable  in  their  lifetime. 
But  the  search  goes  on,  with  some  tantaliz- 
ing laboratory  successes,  because  the  poten- 
tial reward  is  so  great — a  clean,  cheap  and 
virtually  Inexhaustible  soure  of  energy. 

Fusion  power  Is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  reaction  that  produces  hydrogen 
bomb  explosions  and  the  powerful  radiations 
emanating  from  the  sun  and  other  stars.  It 
involves  the  release  of  tremendous  energies 
through  the  fusing  of  light  atoms,  such  as 
those  of  hydrogen.  One  of  these,  deterium, 
is  derived  from  sea  water. 

The  problem  is  controlling  and  sustaining 
a  fusion  reaction. 

To  bring  hydrogen  nuclei  together,  and 
thus  release  enormous  energy,  requires  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures,  many  millions 
of  degrees.  Much  of  the  current  research, 
primarily  In  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  directed  at  producing  such  tem- 
peratures, confining  the  nuclei  long  enough 
for  fusion  to  take  place  and  sustaining  the 
reactions  with  fusion's  self-generated  energy. 

Success  is  decades  and  billions  of  dollars 
away.  Estimates  of  the  time  when  fusion 
power  will  be  feasible  range  from  20  to  100 
years. 

"It's  much  more  difficult  than  the  fission 
problem,"  says  Dr.  Ira  Bernstein  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity's department  of  engineering  and  ap- 
plied science,  "and  to  realize  its  potential  is 
going  to  require  engineering  more  compli- 
cated than  anything  ever  before.  We  might 
as  well  get  used  to  the  fact  that  it  wUl  be  a 
long-term  research  and  development  project 
requiring  great  quantities  of  money  and  the 
expiration  of  many  blind  alleys." 

SOLAB     POVtTER 

Although  the  sun  Is  the  Indirect  source  of 
aU  fossil  fuels.  It  has  been  neglected  as  a  di- 
rect source  of  power.  Yet  the  potential  is 
tremendous:  The  energy  in  the  sunlight  fall- 
ing on  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  in  a  single 
day  is  greater  than  the  entire  nation's  present 
annual  energy  consumption. 

In  recommending  a  lauge  research  effort  in 
solar  energy,  a  Joint  panel  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  reported 


last  December  that  by  the  year  2020  the  sun 
could  provide  35  per  cent  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing in  buildings,  30  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
gaseous  fuels  and  20  per  cent  of  Ite  electricity. 

Solar  water  heaters  are  already  used  hi 
Australia,  Israel  and  Japan.  Solar  space  heat- 
ers have  also  been  tested.  In  both  cases,  the 
systems  consist  of  a  black  metal  surface 
under  glass  on  the  roof  to  absorb  sunlight  for 
heating  water  or  air. 

On  a  grander  scale,  sunlight  could  be  con- 
verted to  electricity.  This  Is  already  being 
done  on  many  spacecraft,  using  conversion 
devices  made  of  silicon  and  called  photo- 
voltaic cells.  Much  more  efficient  and  inex- 
pensive cells  must  be  developed,  energy  ex- 
perts say.  before  the  system  could  be  widely 
applied  to  generating  electricity  on  earth. 

Even  then,  such  systems  would  have  to  be 
spread  over  large  expanses  of  land — "solar 
farms  " — to  collect  sufficient  sunlight.  One  of 
the  more  advanced  proposals,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Aden  Melnel  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
calls  for  a  solar  farm  of  about  25  square  miles 
out  in  the  desert,  costing  about  $l-bUllon  to 
develop,  to  produce  electricity  at  the  rate  of 
1  million  kilowatts. 

A  more  radical  concept  for  harnessing  solar 
energy  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Peter 
Olaser  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  an  industrial 
consulting  firm.  He  proposes  collecting  the 
solar  energy  in  space,  where  sunlight  U  more 
Intense  and  more  constant. 

Dr.  Olaser '8  idea  is  to  place  a  25-square- 
mlle  array  of  photovoltaic  cells  Into  a  sta- 
tionary orbit  22,000  mUes  out  in  space.  The 
cells  would  collect  the  energy  and  convert 
It  to  a  current,  which  would  then  be  beamed 
to  earth  as  microwaves.  They  would  be  re- 
ceived on  earth  at  a  36-square-mile  antenna. 
The  planned  space  shuttle,  a  reusable  vehicle, 
would  be  used  to  service  the  orbiting  electric 
plant. 

Technical  details  of  the  plan  are  being 
studied  by  a  group  of  aero^ace  companies — 
the  Grumman  Corporation,  Textron  Inc.  and 
Raytheon  Company.  Dr.  Olaser  estimates  that 
10  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  could  be 
produced  this  way  at  a  total  development  cost 
of  about  $20-billlon. 

Solar  power's  Imponderables  are  economic 
as  well  as  technological.  For  most  applica- 
tions, according  to  the  N.S.F.-NASA  assess- 
ment, "The  cost  of  converting  solar  energy 
to  useful  forms  of  energy  is  now  higher  than 
conventional  but  due  to  Increasing  prices 
of  conventional  fuels  and  increasing  con- 
straints on  their  use,  it  will  become  comt>eti- 
tlve  in  the  near  future." 

SOLAB    SEA    POWBB 

Between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, the  sun  heats  the  surface  sea  water  to 
temperatures  that  never  drop  below  82  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  the  deep  currents  from 
the  poral  latitudes  bring  in  subsurface  water 
35  to  38  degrees  cooler.  Such  temperature  dif- 
ferences are  called  ocean  thermal  gradients, 
and  they  are  a  source  of  untapped  energy. 

A  method  of  extracting  such  energy  was 
first  demonstrated  off  Cuba  in  1929,  but 
little  research  has  been  done  since  then. 

Basically,  the  concept  Involves  drawing 
the  warm  surface  water  down  through  a  hol- 
low shaft  and  through  a  heat  exchanger  sys- 
tem, which  would  probably  use  a  fluid  like 
a  refrigerant  freon.  Some  of  the  heat  from 
the  indrawn  water  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
freon  and  used  to  drive  turbines  to  generate 
electricity. 

One  problem  Is  that  the  efficiency  of  heat 
converted  to  power  would  be  low,  about  2 
per  cent.  Another  would  be  getting  the  cur- 
rent to  shore  by  cable. 

A  posslblUty,  according  to  the  N.S.F.- 
NASA  report  on  solar  energy,  is  to  use  the 
electricity  at  the  ocean  site  to  produce  hy- 
drogen from  sea  water  by  electrolysis.  Then 
the  hydrogen  could  be  piped  ashore  for  use 
In  fuel  cells — devices  that  generate  electric- 
ity through  the  chemical  reaction  between 
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hyarogen  and  oxygen— or  eventually   as  a 

clean  fiiel  replacing  natural  gas. 

'JlUaS  AKD  WLNDS 

Tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  particularly 
v;bere  the  tidal  range  can  be  as  much  as  50 
feet.  Is  another  source  of  energy. 

Two  systems,  Involving  dams  across  bays, 
have  been  developed — at  La  Ranee  In  Prance 
and  Klslaya  Cuba  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Fifty 
more  potential  tidal  power  sites  have  been 
Identified  in  the  world.  Including  the  Bay  of 
Pundy  in  Canada  and  Cook  Inlet  In  Alaska. 

The  Passamaquoddy  project  to  exploit  the 
tides  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  half  a  century — studied  and  dis- 
carded and  studied  again.  Like  most  tidal 
power  sites,  it  is  far  from  the  big  users  of 
energy  and  would  make  only  a  small  contri- 
bution to  energy  needs. 

Although  the  windmill  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  the  landscape.  Ideas  for  using 
wind  power  have  not.  Dr.  William  E.  Her- 
onemus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
proposes  erecting  windmills  on  off-shore  plat- 
forms to  generate  electricity  for  converting 
sea  water  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  fuel 
cells. 

CZOTHZXMAI,  KNDIGT 

Heat  from  the  Interior  of  the  earth,  geo- 
tbermal  energy,  is  being  hailed  by  some  ex- 
perts as  a  major  source  of  cheap  and  rela- 
tively nonpollutlng  power. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  panel 
headed  oy  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  recommended  last  December 
that  the  Federal  Government  set  up  a  $684.7- 
mUllon  research  and  development  program 
on  geothermal  energy.  Such  an  effort,  the 
panel  said,  could  lead  by  the  year  2000  to 
a  geothermal  capacity  for  generating  elec- 
tricity that  would  exceed  the  total  electricity 
generating  capacity  of  the  United  States 
today. 

Underground  hot  water  and  steam  reser- 
voirs, the  source  of  geysers,  are  moat  ac- 
cessible in  the  Western  states.  The  only  ax- 
plolted  field  in  the  United  States  U  at  The 
Geysers,  near  San  Francisco.  The  San  Diego 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  is  beginning  con- 
struction of  a  $3-mlllion  pilot  plant  on  the 
geothermal  energy-rich  Imiperlal  Valley  o< 
Southern  California. 

As  soon  as  environmental  Issuea  are  i«- 
solved,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  plana 
to  put  up  for  lease  69  mUllon  acres  of  geo- 
thermal land  in  14  western  states. 
OM  mou  ooAb 

Since  natural  gas  appears  to  be  the  scarcest 
of  the  foesU  fuels,  Oov^'ninent  and  Industry 
researchers  are  stepping  up  efforts  to  develop 
a  synthetic  gas  from  coal,  tfae  most  afcuiiua&t 
of  the  foesll  fuels. 

Although  there  are  several  vju-latlons  to 
the  process,  the  basic  idea  is  to  use  steam 
to  react  chemically  with  the  carbon  In  coal 
to  make  a  hydrogen-rich  gas.  Then  the  gas 
is  "cleaned"  of  its  sulphur  by  an  additional 
chemical  reaction. 

This  would  permit  the  use  of  otherwise  en- 
vironmentally unacceptable  low-grade,  leaa 
expensive  coal  that  has  a  high  sulphur  con- 
tent. The  problem  Is  that,  in  most  caMa, 
the  heat  content  of  the  synthetic  gas  la  not 
as  high  as  in  natural  gas. 

Some  coal  gasification  systems  hava  al- 
ready been  developed  in  Europe,  and  oth- 
ers are  ready  for  pilot  plant  operations  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Jack  B.  Howard,  profeaaor 
of  chemical  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  estimates  that 
it  win  be  "at  least  16  or  20  yvars  l>efore  m 
have  a  significant  contribution  from  gaalfl- 
cation." 

on.  vrnoM  SHALa 

Deposits  of  oa  shale,  which  contains  a 
waxy  substance  called  kerogen  that  can  be 
refined  to  a  burnable  oil,  are  extensive  tn 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Research  in- 


dicates that  It  would  be 
26  gaOooB  of  oil  tram  each 
shale  mined  and  processed.    I 

Slnoe  it  Is  chemically  morJ  1 
many  Industry  engineers  pr«f( 
gaa  as  a  synthetic  fuel.  ButI  i 
eeaing  raises  the  to\igb  envl^i 
lem  of  how  to  dispose  of  all 
80  per  cent  of  the  shale 
oil  extraction. 


Is  lef 


Ible  to  extract 
of  high-grads 

like  petroleum, 
!er  shale  oil  to 
shale  oil  proc- 
mnental  prob- 
the  wastes,  for 
t  over  after  the 
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C0SP0N80RS        OP 
RE  SOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of^Mr.  I  iuiiPHRrs',  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  9.  156,  a  bin  to 

terminate  all  weapons  rtoge  activities 
on  the  Island  of  Culebra  b^  July  1,  1975. 

S.    303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ta^,  the  Senator 


Pastore)   was 
203,  to  amend 


instrumental- 


from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cotie  of  1954  to 
permit  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  a  portion  of  the  coiqpaisatlon  re- 
ceived by  full-time  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firemen  employed  by  State 
and  local  governmental 
itles. 

8.    397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  £  tevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( \lix.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  397,  a  biU 
to  require  financial  disclosure. 

B.    1030        j 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humprret,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ihvghes)  and 
the  Senator  from  Con|iectlcut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


S.  1030,  a  biU  to  establish  fl| 
office  of  budsret  analysis 
evaluation,  and  for  other 

S.    1033 


cimgresslonal 
and  program 
surposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr 

Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi 
the  Senator  from  South 
Abourezk)  were  added  aa 
S.  1033,  the  Timber  Expott 
tion  Act  of  1973. 


]>ackwood,  the 

Hartke)  and 

Dakota  (Mr. 

cosponsors  of 

Admlnistra- 


s.  loss 


iSenaior 
tlie 


Wl  ICKER 


(for  Mr. 
Maine   (Mr. 
from  Penn- 
add«d   aa 
Bread  Tax 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bath)    the  Senator  fror  i 

HAtttAWAY),A&dthfi 

sylvania    (Mr.   Scott) 
cosponsors  of  8.   1082, 
Repeal  Act  of  1973. 

s.  io«s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  duu,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dob.k)  was  added 
aa  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1098,  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to 
provide  income  tax  sim]  illficatlon,  re- 
form, and  relief  for  small  business. 

a.  iisT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JiviTS,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakdolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mtameefta  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHRKT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1137,  the  Federal  Narcotlfcs  Drug  Traf- 
ficking Offenses  and  Seu^cinc  Act  of 
1973. 

a.  iiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J^vits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hvcyca),  the  Sen- 


ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  luirDOLPH) .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersay  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1138.  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Enforce- 
ment Reorganization  Act  of  1 1973. 

S.    114S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  M;»nsfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (MrJ  Abourezk) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  6f  S.  1149,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  supply  of  railroad 
rolling  stock  and  to  improvfe  its  utiliza- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public. 

B.    1331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BidLZ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BArtlett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  and  the  Senator  f  r^  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  were  a4ded  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1221,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
Federal  employees  shall  be  entitled  to 
accumulate  annual  leave  In  excess  of 
30  days,  or  receive  payment  Itheref or,  for 
periods  such  employees  have  been  tn  a 
missing  status  while  serving  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
a.  i3sa         I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SsARKifAir,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mf.  Crawston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  otf  S.  1329,  to 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  AssociaUc 
a.  i37t 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  was  added  as  a  cospoi 
to  authorize  further  aroro] 
the  Ofllce  of  Environmental 
for  other  purposes. 


NDOLPH,  his 

r  of  S.  1379, 

ati(«is  for 

ty,  and 


a.  i4ei 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (MrJ  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawnon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  <u  8.  1401,  a 
bill  to  establish  rational  cr^eria  for  the 
mandatory  imposititm  of  th^  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purpo^. 

a.    14S9  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mi<Ksn£Li>  (for 
Mr.  Muskh)  ,  the  Senator  f^om  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunnet)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sp<»iaor  of  8.  14S9,  the  Taxt  Reform  Act 
of  1973. 

a.  isoe 


r.  President, 

t  the  names 

added,  at 

inaors  of  8. 

FBI  as  an 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  following  Senators 
the  next  printing,  as 
1500,  my  bill  to  establish  t] 
independent  agency  and  to  fix  a  tenn  for 
the  director  of  7  years:  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Ckamstok,  and  Mr.  Stsnnis.  i 

The  PRESItMNO  OFFICSR  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection.  It  ia  so  ordered. 
a.  I6S0         I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubslz- 
ston)  be  added  aa  a  coepons|or  of  my  bill 
(8.  1600). 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1B37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wockxb,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlamd) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1527.  the  Lobster  ConservatlOin  and 
Control  Act  of  1973. 

a.  1541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  c:hiles)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dlzston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  1541,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  pro- 
vide ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  national  debt;  to  create  a  Budget 
Committee  in  each  House;  to  create  a 
congressional  OfBce  of  the  Budget,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1572,  a  bill 
to  provide  equity  In  the  feed  grain  set- 
aside  program  by  allowing  participants 
in  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A. 

S.  1C7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tmntn),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1578,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  national  program  of  dis- 
aster insurance. 

SSNAn  JOINT  REBOLtmON  4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 48,  to  establish  a  National  Conunis- 
slon  on  Social  Security. 

SKNATE  JOINT  RXSOLT7TION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweocer)  were  added  as  cofvonsors 
of  Soiate  Joint  Resolution  80,  to  auOior- 
tee  the  President  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of 
May  In  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month." 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  ON  8.  855 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  star  print  of  8.  855  be  or- 
dered so  that  certain  minor  corrections 
may  be  made  in  the  original  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RH30LDTI0N  101— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
RELATINO  TO  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY  (8.  REPT.  No.  93-128) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  repotted  the  following 
original  resolution: 

CXIX 81&— Part  10 


S.  Res  101 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Raaoltitton  M,  93d 
Congress,   agreed   to   Febraary  S7.    1973.   >8 
amended  as  foUowa: 

(1)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "tSMiJKO" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,061,800". 

(2)  Renumber  sections  18  and  IB  as  sec- 
tions   19   and   20,   respectively. 

(3)  Immediately  below  section  17,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sex:.  18.  Not  to  exceed  «145,000  shall  l>e 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  o(  the 
representation  of  citizen  Interests,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  AEOI- 
TIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AGING:  1972  AND  JANUARY- 
MARCH   1973" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  CHURCTH  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Kes.  102 
Retolved,  ThMX  there  be  printed  for  the 

use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  additional  copies  of 
its  report  to  the  Senate  entitled  "Develop- 
ments In  Aging:  1973  and  January-March 
1973". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  103— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDnTONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  lot  Mr.  East- 
lakd  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, reported  tiie  following  original  reso- 
lution: 

S.  Rn.  109 

Resolved.  That  tbe  Committee  oa  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorlaed  to  expend  from  tbe 
contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate,  during  tbe 
03d  Congress,  $26,000  in  addition  to  tbe 
amount,  and  for  tbe  same  purposes,  q>eclfied 
In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1940. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  FOR  RE- 
NE(30TIATI0N  OF  PRIBILOF 
TREATY 

(Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

SENATE  RESOLTTTION  FOR  SKNSCOTIATION  OF 
PBSUXXjr   TBXATT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Tunnet,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  aoise  of  the 
Senate  resolution  calling  uPon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  a 
new  protective  treaty  for  the  fur  seals, 
replacing  the  PrtbHof  Treaty  which 
comes  up  for  renegotiation  in  1975.  A 
new  treaty  would  help  end  the  old  quad- 
rapartite  convention  between  tlie 
U.S.S.R.,  Canada,  Japan,  sind  the  United 
States  governing  the  harvesting  and  kill- 
ing of  the  North  Pacific  fur  seal.  My  aim 
is  the  preservation  of  tiiese  seals. 


Albert  Schweitzer  once  wrote  that  "if  a 
man  has  been  touched  by  the  ethic  of 
reverence  for  life,  he  injures  and  de- 
stroys life  only  under  a  neoessity  which 
he  cumot  avoid,  and  never  from 
thoughtlessness."  The  Pribilof  Treaty 
was  originally  signed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
killing  of  seals  on  the  high  seas,  other- 
wise known  as  pelagic  sealing.  It  was 
written  by  mai  who  tried  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  their  times.  It  is  a  treaty 
bEised  on  a  concept  that  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  live  essentially  on  seal  meat;  it  is 
a  treaty  that  recognized  the  commercial 
value  of  seal  fur;  it  is  a  treaty  whose  time 
has  passed. 

Today,  there  is  no  vital  need  for  the 
United  States  or  any  country  to  continue 
to  kill  the  North  Pacific  fur  seal.  Neither 
the  food  nor  the  fiber  ot  this  beautiful 
and  intelllgait  ocean  mammtd  is  essen- 
tial to  any  of  our  citizen's  well-being. 
Neither  can  it  be  argued  in  1973  that  the 
seal  population,  unless  scientifically  har- 
vested— which  is  another  term  for 
slaughtered — would  grow  to  such  size  as 
to  threaten  any  of  our  coastal  to^ns  with 
invasion.  Nor  can  we  Justify  the  slaughter 
of  these  seals  on  our  own  soil  because  we 
are  unable  to  produce  other  honorable 
jobs  for  the  Aleuts  who  live  on  our  Pri- 
bilof Islands.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
offered  retraining  and  whatever  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  help  them  shift  their 
life-style  and  economy  from  this  brutal 
business  into  a  more  modem  and  pro- 
ductive vocation.  Moscow,  Tokyo,  and 
Ottawa  have  indicated  that,  once  they 
become  signatories  to  the  new  treaty, 
their  nationals  would  not  get  back  into 
boats  and  resume  the  terrible  practice  of 
pelagic  sealing.  Finally,  there  is  a  strong 
movement  in  this  country  among  women 
and  young  people,  especially,  to  preserve 
the  the  fur  seal  as  a  Uving  national  treas- 
ure, not  as  a  status  symbol  covering 
someone's  shoulders. 

Informal  discussions  both  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  indicate  their  Interest  in  replac- 
ing the  outdated  Pribilof  document.  The 
resolution  I  offer  today  would  not  abro- 
gate the  old  treaty,  but  it  would  begin 
the  ball  rolling  toward  a  new  era  in  con- 
servation, recognising  that  four  nations 
together  are  harming  a  rare  resource  and 
living  wonder  of  the  North  Pacific,  and 
that  seal  slaughtering  must  stop. 

My  resolution  provides  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  sImlU  put  the  signatories 
and  all  other  Interested  nations  on  no- 
tice that  tbe  United  States  does  not  in- 
tend to  renegotiate  the  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal  convention  in  its  present  f<Hiu.  In 
its  stead,  the  Secretary  ot  State  shall  ini- 
tiate negotiations  on  a  convention  ban- 
ning all  killing  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals 
on  our  Pribilof  Islands  and  on  the  high 
seas. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would  In 
effect,  say  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  cloee  to  its  constitu- 
ents throughout  this  country,  feels  that 
the  American  people  want  the  killing  of 
these  seals  stopped,  for  sure  they  want 
tlie  spiral  of  bnttality  halted. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  both  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  in  the 
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Senate  will  Join  me  in  helping  to  q;>eed 
this  resolution  through  and  on  to  the 
Presldmt'8  deek  before  the  seal  slaiighter 
starts  again  in  June. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  here  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  RX8.  104 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  Russia,  which  regulates  the  har- 
vesting of  North  Pacific  fur  seals  who  annu- 
ally migrate  to  the  Prlbilof  Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  that  such 
convention  was  signed  at  a  time  when  It 
was  necessary  to  prevent  pelagic  sealing;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  that  era  Is 
passed  and  that  neither  fur  nor  food  from 
these  mammals  Is  any  longer  necessary  for 
human  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  that  the 
present  harvesting  Is  conducted  In  a  brutal 
manner  by  the  clubbing  of  the  seals;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  that  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
against  Inhumane  treatment  and  uneceesary 
killing  of  any  animal;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  recognizes  that  It  has 
In  the  past  ratified  this  convention,  however 
the  Senate  now  would  not  ratify  this  treaty 
again :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  not  renegotiate  the  present  North  Pa- 
cific Pur  Seal  Convention  and  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  expire  in  1976. 

Purtber,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  immediately 
notify  the  other  parties  to  the  convention 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
extend  its  life  beyond  1076. 

Purther,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  immediately 
initiate  negotiations  with  the  parties  to  the 
convention  and  any  other  Interested  States 
for  the  purjxtse  of  obtaining  an  international 
agreement  or  agreements  to  ban  all  killing  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals  whether  on  the  Prlb- 
ilof Islands  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Purther,  that  appropriate  and  effectiveness 
penalties  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  violation  of  the  regiUatlons  which 
he  shall  prescribe  and  Implement  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  and  to  carry  out 
the  new  convention. 


PROCLAMATION  OP  APRIL  1973  AS 
"HOBBY  MONTH"— AMENDMENTT 

AMXMOMXNT   NO.    93 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  pn^xxed  by  him,  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  1973  as  "Hobby  Month." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  Senator  STSVBtsoif,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  that 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUcF  Aol  o(  1972 


which  has  Just  l>een  introduced  will  be 
held  by  the  IntemationsA  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  May  9,  10,  land  11,  1973. 

Any  person  wishing  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness at  these  hearings  l^oiild  contact 
Mr.  Basil  Condos  at  telephone  number 
225-2854.  I 


18,   1973 


HEARING  ON  PROPOSED  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE  S|rr  FOR  MAY  2 
AND  3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Resident,  public 
hearings  will  be  held  baore  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Afmirs  Committee 
on  May  2  and  3  on  the  ttublic  policy  is- 
sues presented  by  the  liming,  routing, 
and  construction  of  a  pipeline  to  trans- 
port Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  to  markets 
in  the  lower  48  States. 

Witnesses  invited  to  appear  before  the 
committee  will  include  representatives 
of  the  Treasury,  State,  and  Interior  De- 
partments; spokesmen  for  conservation 
organizations;  universifcr  economists; 
and  oil  industry  representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF 
FENCING  OF  STO: 


G   ON 
GOODS 


a.m.,  in  room 

Building,  into 

lor    fencing   of 

ipact  on  legiti- 

May  1  will  be 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Selec^  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  wish  tQ  annoimce  that 
the  full  committee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  May  1  and  2  at 
318,  Russell  Senate  OfBc 
criminal  redistribution 
stolen  goods  and  their  li 
mate  business  activities.! 

Witnesses  scheduled  fc 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Busch,  district  attorney 
for  the  Coimty  of  Los  Anf eles,  Calif.,  and 
associates.  On  May  2,  Mr.  Franklyn 
Snitow,  assistant  distrtet  attorney  In 
charge  of  the  Rackets  Buerau,  County 
of  New  York,  and  assocKites  will  testify. 

They  will  provide  to  the  committee  an 
overview  of  criminal  redistribution  sys- 
tems in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
City  areas  and  how  sucli  are  supportive 
of  the  $16  billion  loss  that  the  Commerce 
Department  estimates  is  the  yearly  cost 
of  property  thievery  nationally  and  the 
HVi  billion  in  hijacking  and  thievery 
losses  annually  from  air.ftruck,  rail,  and 
maritime  carriers.  | 

Accompanying  both  district  attorneys 
will  be  persons  to  be  subpenaed  by  the 
committee  who  are  alleged  to  have 
knowledge  about  traffloking  in  stolen 
goods,  a  subject  imder  Investigation  by 
oiu-  committee  for  several  years. 


1Q£ 


NOTICE    OF    HEARIN(t^S    RELATING 
TO       SELECTED       rIbCOMMENDA- 

TioNs  OP  proc;urement  com- 
mission I 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  l^-.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  On  May  17  and 
18,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m..  ih  room  1202  of 
the  Dirksen  Building,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Procurement  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  craiduct  hearings  o^  three  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  These  recom- 
mendations c(mcem  the  creation  of  a 


procurement  policy  office,  consolidation 
of  the  two  major  procurement  statutes, 
and  development  of  new  standards  for 
measuring  the  use  of  smaU  business. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
obtain  the  views  of  the  Conimlssion,  vari- 
ous executive  agencies  and  small  business 
associations  whose  meml^rs  contract 
with  the  Government  concerning  the  ef- 
fect cm  the  small  busineas  contracting 
commiinity  of  the  possible  implementa- 
tion of  these  recommendations. 

Further  Information  mair  be  obtained 
from  the  Sulx:ommlttee  or  CJovemment 
Procurement,  room  424,  te  ephone  num- 
ber 225-5175. 


<>N  BILL  TO 
FH INFOR- 
tO   BUDGET 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
PROVIDE  (X)NGRESS ' 
MATION    RELATING 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
of  Government  Operationg,  I  would  like 
to  smnounce  that  the  committee  will  hold 
1  day  of  hearings  on  S.  ^214,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Budget  and  Aocoimtlng  Act, 
1921,  so  as  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
information  relating  to  budget  requests 
of  the  various  departments  and  estab- 
hshments  of  the  Govemmebt. 

The  hearing  will  he  held  on  April  27, 
1973,  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  and  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 

The  committee  will  welcome  state- 
ments for  Inclusion  in  uie  record  of 
hearings.  j 

RESCHEDULING  OF  FIELD  HEAR- 
INGS ON  EASTERN  WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  field  hearing 
scheduled  for  April  30  in  Concord,  N.H., 
l>efore  the  Public  Lands  Sul^nunittee  on 
legislation  to  establish  eastern  wilderness 
areas  has  been  rescheduled  for  May  7. 
Due  to  the  schediiling  of  a  cloture  vote  by 
the  Senate  on  April  30,  we  have  been  re- 
quired to  move  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

The  site  of  the  hearing  will  remain 
the  New  Hampshire  Higliway  Hotel  in 
Concord,  with  the  hearing  to  start  at 
9:30  a.m. 

Those  interested  in  presenting  testi- 
mony on  any  or  all  of  the  New  England 
areas  should  write  or  wlie  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  3106  I^ksen  Senate 
Office  Bxillding,  Washingtoh,  D.C.,  20510, 
prior  to  Tuesday,  May  1.     | 

I  hope  this  change  of  date  will  not 
inconvenience  those  who  plan  to  attend 
and  testify. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER 
ING  ON  PENSION 
MAY  21 


FOR  HEAR- 
LEGljBLATION  ON 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^r.  President, 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent 


quest  for  hearings  on  pens  on  legislation 
to  be  held  at  1  p.m.  o4  May  21  be 
rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  0PPI<;ER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


that  the  re- 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  BREAD  TAX 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  one  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  industry,  the  bakers,  whkh 
has  been  caught  in  an  inflationary  spiral 
not  of  its  own  cause.  When  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  huge  quantities,  there  came 
an  unexpected  depletion  of  the  wheat 
supply  on  the  domestic  market.  As  a 
result  of  this  shortage,  the  price  of  flour 
soared,  but  economic  controls  prevented 
the  necessary  upward  adjustment  of  the 
retail  price  of  flour  products. 

Unlike  the  smaDer  companies,  large 
bakers  were  prevented  from  raising  prices 
and  the  resulting  disparity  gave  an  unex- 
pected competitive  advantage  to  the  larg- 
er companies.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  case  here  for  an  unnecessary  increase 
in  bread  prices  by  either  the  large  or 
small  bakers,  for  I  believe  the  situation 
can  be  controlled  through  the  repeal  of 
the  bread  tax. 

At  present,  there  exists  a  75  cents  per 
bushel  tax  Imposed  on  wheat  which  Is 
made  Into  bread  and  other  baked  goods. 
The  tax  is  collected  from  millers,  those 
who  turn  wheat  into  flour.  The  revenues 
collected  from  the  millers  are  used  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  farm  sub- 
sidy payments. 

Agriculture  Department  statistics  show 
that  there  Is  an  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween family  income  and  consiunpti<m 
of  wheat  products  such  as  bread.  In  other 
words,  the  lower  the  Income  the  greater 
the  consumption.  So  the  bread  tax  is  a 
regressive  tax,  in  that  it  hits  propor- 
tionately harder  at  families  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  scale. 

The  bread  tax  also  exerts  an  upward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  baked  goods 
since  the  miller's  cost  is  reflected  in  the 
price  he  charges  the  baker  for  flour,  and 
subsequently  in  the  price  the  t>aker 
charges  the  consumer.  It  Is  certainly 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread  up  to  5  cents  a  loaf 
if  the  bread  tax  is  repealed,  although 
some  bakers  may  simply  hold  the  line 
on  a  price  increase.  At  the  very  least,  any 
upward  price  adjustment  could  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  The  bread  tax  is  a  bad 
tax — bad  for  the  baker  and  bad  for  the 
consumer  and  it  ought  to  go. 

Repeal  of  the  bread  tax  need  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  what  subsidy  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  under  existing 
law  because  general  revenues  could  be 
used  to  make  up  the  difference.  In  this 
way,  the  subsidy  pajrments  are  more 
evenly  distributed,  in  a  more  eqiiltable 
manner,  with  no  disruption  to  the  bakers 
or  consumer. 

The  halting  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
Is  comprised  of  approximately  436  estab- 
lishments employing  over  26,000  people. 
"Hie  total  annual  payroll  is  in  excess  of 
$205  million. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  from  one 
Pennsylvania  baker,  Mr.  Jacob  Digia- 
como,  president  of  the  Bond  Baking  Co., 


In  Philadelphia,  I  was  told  of  his  com- 
pany's economic  situation  in  relation  to 
the  bread  tax: 

The  effect  of  this  tax  on  Bond  Baking 
Company  of  PhlladelphU,  Pennsylvania  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  great  harm 
the  tax  Is  having  on  the  independent  balcers 
of  our  country.  With  the  support  of  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  financial 
institutions,  a  group  of  employees  acquired 
the  company  In  September  1972  from  a  large 
conglomerate.  Were  it  not  for  this  purchase, 
the  company  would  surely  have  been  liqui- 
dated because  at  increasing  costs.  The  ac- 
qiUsitlon  saved  1,000  jobs  (a  substantial 
number  In  the  Inner  city),  substantial  real 
estate  ratables  and  taxes  from  a  company 
with  gross  annual  sales  of  more  than  (25,- 
000,000  and  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000,000.  Today  Bond  Is  the  only  large  In- 
dependent bakery  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
The  company  has  already  instituted  a  series 
of  economies  and  coet-saving  devices,  limited 
top  management  salaries  to  ridiculously  low 
amounts  and  increased  production  through 
Increased  sales  efforts.  Yet  all  of  the  efforts 
undertaken  by  Uie  company  have  only  en- 
abled It  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs.  One 
glaring  tigniflcmit  fact  U  that  the  cost  of 
fU>ur  to  the  coinp<m]/  hat  been  increased  by 
a  staggering  $60,000  per  month  since  Septem- 
ber 1972.  This  $60,000  per  month  increase  is 
essentially  the  charge  of  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate tax  passed  on  from  the  millers  to  the 
company.  The  comptmy  cannot  and  does  not 
want  to  increase  Its  prices  to  meet  this  added 
burden.  By  repealing  the  wheat  tax.  the 
company  wlU  receive  immediate  relief  and 
the  company's  continued  viability  will  be 
assured. 

Typical  of  the  other  letters  I  get  from 
Pennsylvania  bakers  comes  frcm  Schal- 
ler's  in  Greensburg.  It  is  a  family-owned 
business,  plying  its  trade  and  paying  its 
taxes  for  over  70  years,  employing  60 
people.  It  has  never  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  help  but  it  is  in  a  position 
now  that  is  criticaL  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  we  give  the  smaller  and  independ- 
ent bakers,  like  Schaller's,  a  lift  we  will 
all  be  buying  bread  from  one  supercom- 
pany — the  one  with  the  most  economic 
muscle. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  Is  pending 
in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
repeal  the  bread  tax.  Believing  as  I  do 
that  this  bill,  S.  1082,  will  ease  the  bread 
price  pressures  on  both  baiters  and  con- 
sumers, I  am  today  joining  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  in  the  hope  that  swift  action  will 
bring  atx)ut  some  much-needed  rehef . 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DRIVER  AND  SAFETY  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  NOTED— SENATE  PASS- 
ES NEW  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
ACT— COOPERATIVE  PROGRESS 
ACHIEVED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973.  The  vote  was 
unanimous.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  Involved  with  the  im- 
provement of  highway  safety,  there  has 
been  progress  in  lowering  the  death  and 
injury  tolls  on  our  Nation's  roadways. 

An  Important  feature  of  our  effort 
to  make  highways  safer  places  to  travel 


are  the  driver  education  programs  Uiat 
take  place  throughout  our  country.  We 
know  that  drivers  who  have  been  prop- 
erly trained  and  who  are  aware  of  the 
hazards  they  may  encounter  while  be- 
hind the  wheel  are.  in  fact,  the  best 
drivers.  Driver  education  programs, 
therefore,  are  fllling  a  very  real  need 
in  this  Nation  that  depends  on  more 
than  100  million  motor  vehicles  to 
transport  people  and  products. 

Driver  education  has  become  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  many  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
a  new  feature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, even  though  it  is  attracting  in- 
creasing attention  because  of  its 
successes. 

Mr.  President,  the  West  Virginia 
Driver  and  Safety  Education  Associa- 
tion is,  this  week,  celebrating  its  silver 
anniversary.  The  association  is  mark- 
ing 25  years  of  progressive  activity 
that  has  earned  for  our  State  a  posi- 
tion of  respect  and  leadership  in  the 
field  of  driver  education. 

Driver  education  programs  in  West 
Virginia  actually  predate  by  several 
years  the  creaticm  of  the  West  Virginia 
Driver  and  Safety  Education  Associa- 
tion. It  was  during  the  1936-37  school 
year  that  schools  in  Mercer  and  Mc- 
Dowell Coimties  conducted  the  first 
driver  education  courses  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, making  our  State  one  of  the  first 
to  incorporate  this  Important  subject 
into  the  school  curriculum.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  regular  training  courses 
to  prepare  teachers  to  instruct  stu- 
dents in  the  proper  ways  of  motor  ve- 
hicle operation. 

The  program  grew  slowly  during 
World  War  n.  but  by  1946-47,  full-time 
driver  education  courses  were  offered  in 
54  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  2,004 
students.  In  1948  the  program  had  grown 
sufficioiUy  to  warrant  the  appointment 
of  a  State  director.  Price  E.  CHark,  su- 
perintendent of  Morgan  County  schools, 
was  subsequently  named  the  first  State 
director  of  safety  education.  He  was 
succeeded  by  CHarence  A.  Brock,  who  held 
the  position  from  1954  to  1957.  and 
Roy  W.  Walter,  who  served  from  1957  to 
1972.  Milton  Bennett  assumed  the  posi- 
tion last  year. 

A  milestone  in  the  West  Virginia  effort 
occurred  in  1949  when  the  first  national 
conference  on  high  school  driver  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  Jacksaos  Mill, 
W.  Va.  The  conference  attracted  educa- 
tors and  safety  authorities  from  many 
States.  The  number  of  meetings  of  driver 
education  teachers  were  held  and  subse- 
quently the  West  Virginia  Driver  and 
Safety  Education  Association  was  for- 
mally constituted.  Since  that  time,  the 
following  persons  have  served  as  its 
president: 

1949-51,  Ramus  Holtz,  Upshur  County. 
1981-63,  Harry  M<»t1s,  Cabell  County. 
1963-64,  Carleton  Browne,  Boone  County. 
1954-66,  Bobert  Andrtek,  Webster  County. 
1966-67,  Oene  Stalnaker,  Lewis  County. 
1957-68,  Nellie  CundUr,  Summen  County. 
1968-60,  Chester  Oroaci,  Hancock  County. 
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195&-40,  Marvin  D.  Mllla,  Kanawha  County. 

1960-61,  Kenneth  HaU,  Calhoun  County. 

1961-63,  Felix  Colabrese,  Tucker  County. 

1962-63,  Charles  P.  Yost,  WVU,  Iilonongalla 
County. 

1963-64,  Fred  Carroll,  Grant  County. 

1964-65,  F.  A.  Fitch,  Marshall,  CabeU 
Coimty. 

1965-66, 


County. 
1966-67, 
1967-68, 
1968-69, 
1969-70. 

County. 
1970-71. 
1971-72, 
1972-73, 


Robert    O.    Roush,    Jr.,    Boone 

Marlon  B.  Vance,  Lincoln  County. 

James  Riffle,  Monongalia  County. 

Thomas  Bolyard,  Taylor  County. 

Milton     Bennett,     Monongalia 

Harry  E.  Hull,  Upshur  County. 
Elmer  Dickinson,  Mingo  County. 
Dwaln  Wilcox,  Wood  County. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  our 
State  Is  recognized  as  a  leader  In  this 
important  field.  The  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  State  government  has  helped 
achieve  the  preeminence  of  our  West 
Virginia  program.  Both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  lent  their 
support.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  leg- 
islature approved  a  measure  providing 
that  every  student  in  West  Virginia 
schools  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  driver  education  courses.  The  pro- 
gram Is  supported  by  our  Governor, 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  receives  day-to- 
day assistance  from  the  Governor's 
Highway  Safety  Administration  through 
Program  Manager  Harry  E.  Hull. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  I  chair,  is  responsible  for  highway 
safety  legislation,  I  have  a  continuing 
contact  with  both  the  problems  and  the 
importance  of  highway  safety.  It  is  the 
people  in  our  schools;  citizens  like  those 
who  are  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
Driver  and  Safety  Education  Associa- 
tion, who  conduct  the  grassroots  effort 
that  contributes  much  to  safer  driving 
and  safer  roads. 


PHASE  n  CONTROLS,  AGAIN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
landslide  reelection  of  President  Nixon 
in  1972  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  belief 
of  the  American  electorate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's boldness,  his  decisiveness,  in  fol- 
lowing through  on  a  course  of  action  he 
believed  was  right. 

The  President  had  personally  estab- 
lished unprecedented  diplomatic  con- 
tacts with  the  Communist  world.  The 
highlight  of  his  efforts  was  his  penetra- 
tion of  the  hitherto  unpenetrable  Chinese 
mainland.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Presi- 
dent backed  up  his  overtures  for  peace 
negotiations  in  Paris  with  carefully  meas- 
ured, no-nonsense  military  action. 

Nowhere  did  the  President  display  his 
boldness  and  decisiveness  more  visibly 
than  on  the  home  front  in  his  fight 
against  inflation.  President  Nixon  saw 
that  inflation,  fueled  in  large  part  by 
rampant  Federal  spending  on  Great  So- 
ciety programs  which  were  not  of  his 
making,  had  to  be  stopped.  He  established 
wage  and  price  controls.  He  realized  that 
controls  were  not  philosophically  con- 
sistent with  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
Nevertheless,  courageously,  he  did  what 
he  knew  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  stop 


an  endless  wage-price  spiral  which  was 
eating  into  the  pocketlx>oks  of  all  Amer- 
icans with  an  insatiable  appetite. 

Seeing  that  the  President  had  a  strong 
will  to  do  what  he  thought  was  right,  the 
American  people  gave  him  a  landslide 
election  victory.  A  recent  poll  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida  shows  ftiat  the  Presi- 
dent still  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  people  by  a  maKin  of  2  to  1. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  tjiose  who  voted 
for  him  are  still  glad  they  did. 

But  now.  uncharacterisiically  and  with 
great  cost  to  many  Americans,  the  Presi- 
dent is  delaying  needed  action  In  the 
economic  arena.  He  is  folowing  bad  ad- 
vice. I 

Confidence  in  our  economy  has  fallen 
and  prices  have  soared.  We  have  wit- 
nessed boycotts  of  meat;  we  have  heard 
threats  of  counter  boycotts  by  farmers. 
The  President  finally  ^d  take  some 
action  by  setting  prices  o^  certain  meats. 
But  there  is  an  important  fact  to  empha- 
size about  that  action.  V(hen  the  public 
learned  that  the  President  planned  to 
make  a  major  economl(i  statement  on 
March  29, 1973,  the  stock  ^arket  climbed 
in  anticipation.  Upon  thel  announcement 
that  action  was  to  be  limited  to  ceilings 
on  beef,  pork,  and  lamb.Ithe  stock  mar- 
ket feU.  J 

Some  analysts  observed  that  this  latter 
reaction  was  a  collective  disappointment 
to  the  limited  extent  of  the  President's 
action.  It  was  a  classic  example  of  too 
little,  too  late. 

But  surely  we  are  noi  going  to  wait 
until  more  people  boycott  more  high- 
priced  goods  before  more 'action  Is  taken. 
That  is  no  way  to  run  an  economy. 

The  President  did  not  buckle  under  to 
the  peace  demonstrators  itvhen  they  tried 
to  dictate  military  policy  from  the  streets. 
But  in  delaying  action  on  the  economic 
front  the  President  has  %he  appearance 
of  reacting  only  to  thejmost  visible  of 
consumer  wrath.  That  k  not  his  style. 

The  President  must  tfike  action  now 
before  there  are  more  dtetortions  in  the 
economy,  before  prices  soar  even  higher 
in  anticipation  of  inevitable  controls,  be- 
fore labor  contract  negotiations  add 
cost-push  infiation  to  the  demand-pull 
Inflation  which  we  experience  today.  The 
President  must  return  ihe  economy  to 
phase  n  controls.  I 

A  return  to  phase  n!  controls  Is  the 
most  responsible  alternative  available  to 
the  President.  Suggestioris  that  the  Pres- 
ident freeze  or  roll  bac^  prices  are  ir- 
resp>onsible,  and  just  plal 
besides. 

Hindsight  shows  us 
enormous  demand  pressi 
the  economy.  We  are  jj 
the  effect  of  the  expai 
supply  policies  of  1972.  "the  die  has  been 
cast  on  the  underside  if  the  economy. 
To  clamp  on  a  price  lid  or  to  roll  back 
prices  would  create  maiiunoth  distortions 
and  inequities  throughout  the  economy. 
The  protective  reactioiis  which  pro- 
ducers would  take  would  be  particularly 
destructive  over  the  loftg  run.  For  In- 
stance, producers  with  the  money  to  do 
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so  might  hoard  output  to  aw  lit  the  higher 
prices  when  the  freeze  of  rollback  is 
lifted.  Producers  without  enough  money 
to  get  them  through  a  period  of  hoarding 
would  have  to  sell  the  goods  they  had 
produced  with  high-priced  eupplies.  The 
little  man  with  small  margins  would  be 
hurt  the  most.  | 

A  resumption  of  phase  n  controls  does 
have    certain    disadvantages.    For    in- 


i  bad  economics 

that  there  are 
res  operating  in 
st  now  feeling 
sionary  money 


much  the 
t)ntributed  to 


lore,    some 

turn  to  phase 

3US  surge  of 

Producers 

as  fast  as 


stance,  it  is  not  dear 
previous  phase  n  really 
the  modest  decrease  in  inflation  and  how 
much  was  the  result  of  a  previous  slack 
In  the  economy.  Purthe 
economists  believe  that  a  re 
II  will  give  rise  to  an  enor 
prices  in  the  next  phase 
may  try  to  get  all  they  c< 
they  can  before  another  return  to  con- 
trols. Finally,  phase  n  controls  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  a  small  army  of  ex- 
perts can  really  Identify  ^he  kind  and 
extent  of  econcnnic  forces  at  work  In  the 
enormous  American  econoiiiy. 

In  my  view,  these  points  show  only 
that  there  are  no  easy  choices  and  some 
risk  involved.  But  it  seemp  to  me  that 
phase  n  controls  offer  the  most  promis- 
ing opportunity  for  the  administration 
to  stop  inflationary  prlcesi — and  this  is 
the  fairest  of  any  of  the  fictions  which 
have  a  chance  of  working. 

I  realize  that  regardless  jof  the  choice 
of  remedies — controls,  rollbacks,  or 
freezes,  more  must  be  draie  to  perma- 
nently dampen  inflation.  FJederal  spend- 
ing must  be  brought  under  control.  The 
President  is  to  be  commanded  for  hia 
courageous  initiative  In  cutting  the 
budget.  At  long  last  Congress  is  showing 
signs  of  budget  cutting,  tdo. 

The  supply  of  money  a^feilable  to  the 
economy  must  be  held  to  ft  slow  rise.  A 
great  new  surge  of  money  Would  be  like  a 
huge  billows  to  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

But  above  all.  regardless  of  his  choice 
of  remedies,  I  urge  the  President  to  act 
now.  If  he  decides  he  xoMSk,  have  a  roll- 
back of  prices,  I  urge  him  ^  do  so  on  an 
equal  basis  throughout  the  economy.  If 
he  must  freeze  prices  I  urge  him  to  do  so 


equitably.  But  above  all. 
act  without  delay. 


I  urge  him  to 


CONSERVATTON  OF 


ENERGY 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  effort  to 
provide  a  cleaner  environn>ent  has  many 
facets.  One  sometimes  ovef-Iooked  aspect 
is  conservation  of  energy 
in  this  connection,  the  conkumer  himself 
has  an  Important  role.  Ihe  consumer, 
too,  must  practice,  so  to  speak,  what  he 
preaches. 

In  recent  days,  there  l^ave  appeared 
two  newspaper  columns 
this  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  colilmn  appearing 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  April  17. 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  oiitlines  what  he 
calls  a  simple  checklist  ojf  ideas  which 
may  help  solve  the  ene'gy  crisis  the 
United  States  Is  now  facing. 

Mr.  Kraft  suggests  thit  one  way  to 
ease  the  crisis  Is  to  Impleir  ent  a  program 


Evhich  discuss 
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of  energy  conservation — on  a  wide  scale. 
He  also  sees  the  initiation  of  broad  re- 
search and  development  programs  as  a 
.strong  tool  to  fight  the  impending  energy 
shortage. 

He  also  states  in  the  article  his  view 
that: 

By  organizing  with  the  governments  of 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  a  consumers'  con- 
sortium against  producers,  this  country  could 
get  far  better  terms  than  the  oil  companies, 
who  really  care  hardly  at  all  about  the 
consumer. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  18, 
1973,  James  Reston  also  underscores  the 
urgency  of  energy  conservation  and  calls 
upon  consumers  as  a  class  to  help  in  this 
regard. 

He  states,  in  part: 

But  something  can  be  done  about  all  this 
in  the  meanwhUe  if  the  consumer  lobbies  will 
start  shouting  not  only  at  the  Government 
and  the  polluting  industries,  but  at  the  con- 
sumers themselves.  They  have  the  power  to 
ease  these  problems  if  they  will  take  the 
action  available  to  them. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  print  these 
articles  in  full  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.,  Apr.   17, 

1973] 

Simple  Checklist  Offers  Help  for 

"Energy  Crisis" 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  self -same  seers  who  brought  you  the 
missile  gap,  the  domino  theory  and  the  Mao- 
ist menace  now  have  picked  up  the  energy 
crisis. 

To  hear  them  tell  it.  Industry  wiU  halt,  the 
highways  will  be  black  with  gasless  cars,  and 
millions  will  freeze  In  the  dark,  unless  Amer- 
ica asserts  itself  against  those  supposed  vil- 
lains, the  Arabs  and  environmentalists. 

But  in  fact  there  are  dozens  of  much  more 
acceptable  ways  (some  of  them  almost  as 
virtuous  as  motherhood)  for  this  country  to 
ease  the  growing  gap  between  energy  con- 
sumption and  energy  production.  Here  is  a 
checklist  of  possibilities  which  should  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  the  national  energy 
policy  the  Nixon  administration  slowly  is 
bringing  to  birth. 

Conservation  of  energy  heads  the  list.  The 
United  States,  with  6  per  cent  of  the  world  s 
population,  consumes  about  30  per  cent  of  its 
energy.  We  consume,  person  for  person,  more 
than  twice  the  amount  used  in  such  a  heav- 
ily industrialized  areas  as  Western  Europe. 

Much  of  the  energy  consumed  is  wasted 
in  automobiles  carrying  only  the  driver.  Enor- 
mous saving  in  energy  could  be  achieved  by 
moving  commuters  in  buses  or  other  forms 
of  mass  transit.  Decent  Inter-city  railroads 
would  cause  many  people  to  leave  their  cars 
at  home  and  travel  by  train. 

A  tiny  effort  probably  could  Induce  2  per 
cent  or  3  per  cent  of  the  population  to  move 
around  by  bicycle;  and  that  tiny  saving 
would  cover  at  least  the  gasoline  shortage 
predicted  for  this  summer. 

Housing  offers  only  slightly  less  abundant 
opportunities  for  husbanding  energy.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  country's  energy  con- 
sumption goes  for  private  homes  with  poor 
insulation.  It  would  Ije  child's  play  for  fed- 
eral authorities  to  insist  that  good  insula- 
tion be  a  condition  of  getting  mortgage 
money  on  which  virtually  all  home  building 
depends. 


Next  to  conservation  of  energy,  the  best 
results  would  appear  to  spring  from  a  re- 
search and  development  program.  At  present 
the  United  States  government  spends  only 
about  $700,000  on  energy  research — ^most  of 
it  in  the  atomic  power  field. 

Private  industry  spends  an  estimated  $300 
million.  Since  the  power  industry  grosses 
something  like  $60  billion  annually,  the  total 
research  input  is  trivial,  especially  in  view  of 
the  likely  pay-off. 

Nuclear  power  does  offer  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities for  the  distant  future  if  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  waste  disposal  and  safe 
operation  can  be  solved.  Geothermal  energy 
and  solar  energy  may  be  equally  bountiful 
sources  for  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  abundant  sup- 
plies of  coal  shale  and  tar  in  this  country, 
Canada  and  Latin  America.  Tremendous  div- 
idends would  be  yielded  by  a  research  pro- 
gram for  cheap  and  clean  devices  to  trans- 
mute those  deposits  to  oil  and  gas. 

Even  before  that,  research  can  make  large 
savings  in  fuel  consumption  by  that  worst 
of  all  wasters — the  private  car. 

With  phased  federal  standards  that  stipu- 
lated not  only  emission  control  but  also  en- 
ergy control,  Detroit  might  begin  to  turn  its 
energies  to  producing  a  cleaner  and  smaller 
engine,  rather  than  concentrating  as  now, 
in  bucking  the  application  of  standards. 

Pricing  strategy  offers  still  another  way  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis,  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  socking  small  homeowners.  I  mean  ad- 
justing prices  to  industrial  users.  They  gob- 
gle  up  about  40  per  cent  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  and  if  prices  were 
stiffer,  they  would  turn  off  the  lights  oc- 
casionally. 

Finally,  Important  savings  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  probably  can  be  achieved  by 
a  new  technique  for  buying  oil  abroad.  At 
present  the  price  is  driven  up  by  American 
firms  competing  against  Japanese  and  West 
European  firms. 

By  organizing  with  the  governments  of  Ja- 
pan and  Western  Europe  a  consumers'  con- 
sortitim  against  the  producers'  cartel,  this 
country  could  get  far  better  terms  than  the 
oil  companies,  who  really  care  hardly  at  aU 
about  the  consumer. 

What  all  this  says  is  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  be  careful  and  picky  about 
meeting  the  energy  shortage.  Nobody  has 
to  worry  about  having  an  Arab  in  his  tank 
instead    of   a    tiger. 

If  things  do  go  wrong,  if  gas  shortages  de- 
velop, do  not  blame  the  Wildlife  Foundation. 
Blame  the  responsible  figures  in  the  com- 
panies which  have,  for  so  long,  been  acting 
improvidently  and  the  administration  which 
has,  for  so  long,  been  doing  nothing. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1973) 

The  Consumer  Lobbies 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  17. — The  people  who 
have  been  fighting  for  cleaner  air  and  water 
and  lower  prices  have  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  powerful  i>olitical  lobbies  In 
America,  and  their  battle  grounds  are  ex- 
panding tJl  the  time. 

In  the  past,  they  have  been  fighting  pri- 
marily against  the  big  polluters  in  industry 
and  government,  but  as  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  deepens,  they  have  a  chance  to  turn 
their  attention  as  weU  to  the  waste  and 
pollution  of   the   people   themselves. 

For  example,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  says  the  people  have  to  buy 
big  heavy  automobiles,  with  automatic 
transmissions,  and  gasoline  spark-ignited  re- 
ciprocating engines,  which  not  only  add  to 
the  fuel  crisis  but  to  the  pollution  problem 
as  well. 


It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that 
Americans  will  do  without  air  conditioners 
in  their  automobiles,  which  add  about  9 
per  cent  to  the  consumption  of  gas  and 
can  add  as  much  as  20  percent  in  city  driving 
on  hot  days,  but  automatic  transmissions 
add  about  six  percent  to  fuel  consumption 
and  heavy  passenger  cars  consume  over  twice 
as  much  gas  as  the  lighter  2,000-pound  ve- 
hicles. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  in  1970  gas-powered  vehicles 
in  America  produced  50  percent  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons, 70  per  cent  of  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  30  percent  of  the  nitrogen  oxide 
emitted  to  the  air.  This  Is  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  but  in  some  cities  motor  vehicles  con- 
tributed as  much  as  90  per  cent. 

By  1976,  If  the  regulations  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  are  enforced,  the  automobile 
will  no  longer  be  the  most  important  source 
of  these  air  pollutants.  But  much  depends 
not  only  on  what  the  automobUe  companies 
and  the  Government  do  to  reduce  pollution 
and  conserve  energy  but  what  the  people  do. 

The  technology  t.  available  to  meet  the 
1975  standards  and  can  be  secured  at  rea- 
sonable costs  and  with  far  less  drain  on  the 
nation's  Inadequate  energy  supplies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  diesel  engine  produces  a  70  per 
cent  increase  in  fuel  economy  over  the  gaso- 
line engine  In  an  automobile  of  the  same 
weight,  and   the  stratified   charge   engine — 

now  being  funded  by  the  Army  and  E.P.A. 

shows  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  fuel  economy. 

No  doubt  the  consumer  lobbies  can  have 
some  effect  in  protesting  against  industries 
that  pollute  the  air  and  the  rivers  and 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States.  They 
can  also  influence  local,  state  and  Federal 
officials  by  lobbying  for  better  housing  codes 
that  require  more  effective  insulation  In 
houses,  and  campalgnmg  for  stiffer  laws 
against  pollution,  but  this  U  a  long  process, 
requiring  sustained  action. 

Probably  the  fastest  and  most  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  energy  and  pol- 
lution problems,  however,  is  through  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  there  is 
a  demand  for  smaller  cars,  with  smaller  and 
different  engines,  the  demand  will  be  met, 
but  despite  all  the  talk  about  the  pollution 
crises  and  the  energy  crisis,  the  demand  Is 
still  for  the  big  heavy  gas  guzzlers. 

MeanwhUe.  not  to  forget  the  dollar  crisis, 
the  official  estimates  here  in  Washington  are 
that  the  United  States,  which  is  now  paying 
a  $7  bUlion  a  year  for  overseas  oil,  wUI  be 
paying  as  much  as  $25  bUllon  by  1985,  thus 
adding  taarmlngly  to  the  nation  s  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

But  these  estimates  seem  to  assume  not 
only  that  the  80  million  cars  In  this  country 
will  increase  by  many  more  millions  in  the 
next  decade,  but  that  the  cars  will  keep  on 
getting  bigger  and  more  expensive,  consum- 
ing more  and  more  gas  in  present-type  en- 
gines every  year. 

What  we  have  now  is  one  powerful  lobbv 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  to  educate 
the  people  on  the  forthcoming  energy  crisis 
and  another  powerful  lobby  arguing  for 
cleaner  air  and  water,  and  a  third  crying 
alarm  over  the  dollar  crisis. 

All  three  of  these  crises  are  real  and  all 
are  Interconnected,  and  you  cannot  tune  In 
on  the  evening  news  without  hearing  some- 
body talking  about  forthcoming  disasters 
down  the  pike  a  few  years. 

But  something  can  be  done  about  all  this 
in  the  meanwhile  If  the  consumer  lobbies 
win  start  shouting  not  only  at  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  polluting  Industries,  but  at  the 
consumers  themselves.  They  have  the  power 
to  ease  these  problems  if  they  will  take  the 
action  available  to  them. 
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MAINE  CITIZENS  VIEW  BIJDGET 
CUTS 

Mr.  MUSK  I K.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  a  unique  public  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Maine  congressional  dele- 
gation in  our  State  Capitol  at  Augusta 
to  determine  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  State  and  local  budgets  in 
Maine  and  to  explore  the  capabilities  of 
those  governments  to  respond  to  the 
proposed  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Cxurtis. 
president  of  the  Maine  Senate,  Kenneth 
McLeod,  and  speaker  of  the  Maine  House, 
Richard  Hewes,  Joined  the  delegation  at 
the  hearing. 

We  heard  testimony  from  citizens,  the 
State  legislature,  town  and  county  offi- 
cials, and  representatives  from  the  Bos- 
ton regional  offices  of  HUD,  HEW,  and 
EDA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  those  people  participating  in  the  pan- 
els be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PAmn.  No.  l^-CiTizxNa  Panel 

1.  Introduction  and  Overview. — Ms.  Eola 
Wakefield,  President,  Maine  Conference  on 
Hvunan  SerrlceB. 

2.  Aging — Jack  Llbby,  President,  State 
CouncU  of  Older  Persons,  Armand  Pelletler, 
8o.  Berwick  (Consumer) .  Technical  Assist- 
ance— Mrs.  Lynn  Pulton,  Ofllce  of  Community 
Serrlces,  Maine  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

3.  Health — ^Dr.  Robert  MacBride,  Lubec, 
Director,  Lubec  FamUy  Medical  Center;  Tech- 
nical Assistance — Mark  Knowles.  Director, 
Maine  Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 

4.  Housing— Mrs.  Helen  Talbot,  Portland 
(and  resident  of  multi-housing  project  area) 
Technical  Assistance — James  Mitchell,  Direc- 
tor, Maine  Housing  Authority. 

5.  ChUd  Care — Terry  Morin,  Portland  (re- 
cipient of  child  care  services  funded  by  Title 
IV-A)  Technical  Assistance — Ann  North- 
cotte.  Director  of  Maine  "4C  Program"  (Com- 
munity Coordinated  ChUd  Care). 

PAmx  No.  a — Maine  Ooveenkemt  Panel 

Senator  Joseph  Sewall,  Old  Town,  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Earl  C.  Banks,  County  Commissioner, 
Penobscot  County,  Hampden. 

John  L.  Salisbury,  Executive  Secretary, 
Mains  Municipal  AasoclaUon,  Hallowell, 
Maine. 

John  C.  Orestls,  Mayor,  City  of  Lc^latoa 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
heard  from  these  concerned  Maine  citi- 
zens gave  ua  a  very  human  perspective  on 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  admin- 
istration's budget  proposals.  I  think  this 
controversy  should  be  placed  in  that  per- 
spective so  that  none  of  us  loses  sight  of 
the  consequences  of  oiu:  words  and  ac- 
tions on  people's  lives. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Congress  who 
does  not  share  the  President's  stated 
goals  that  we  must  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing— within  a  congresslonally  fixed  ceil- 
ing— control  inflation,  keep  taxes  down, 
and  streamline  government.  These  are 
our  common  objectives,  and  these  are  not 
the  Issues  we  are  arguing  about  In  the 
current  budget  debate.  What  is  at  issue  is 
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a  philosophy  of  govemme  at  and  a  ques- 
tion of  law. 

The  President  views  gajremment  as  a 
necessary  evil.  I^e  CongrOss  sees  it  u  an 
instrument  for  the  common  good,  a 
means  of  restoring  our  stnse  of  shared 
purpose  and  of  great  nfational  enter- 
prise. I 

For  a  State  such  as  Maifte,  with  limited 
means  but  a  proven  and  practical  desire 
to  link  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
its  citizens,  the  Presldeit's  philosophy 
seems  strangely  out  of  tou  ch. 

Consider  the  case  of  t  le  74-year-old 
South  Berwick,  Maine,  min  who  is  both 
blind  and  diabetic,  but  up  until  now  has 
been  able  to  remain  nearkr  self-sustain- 
ing in  his  own  home  because  a  home- 
maker  has  visited  him  twl^e  a  week.  That 
man,  Armand  Pelletler,  t^ld  the  delega- 
tion hearing  that  despitp  his  physical 
problems.  "I  am  still  a  hobpy  man.  With 
homemaker  services,  I  sIlJl  have  inde- 
pendence in  my  home — I  liok  for  no  help, 
wid  would  not  accept  any  as  long  as  I 
can  manage  by  myself."  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  estimated  4,218  elderly  or  dis- 
abled Maine  citizens  may  not  be  able  to 
manage  by  themselves  anir  longer  if  the 
President's  proposed  temilnation  of  the 
homemaker  service  propjam  is  carried 
out.  This  is  just  one  example  of  a  budget 
cut  that  faUs  to  consider  the  human 
costs  Involved. 

Another  such  example  1 1  a  12-year-oId 
girl  in  coastal  Maine  wbio  had  never 
visited  a  dentist  imtil  a  Federal  grant 
made  it  possible  for  her  o  have  dental 
care  for  the  first  time.  H  jr  dentist  told 
me  that  this  child  needeq  to  have  every 
tooth  in  her  head  pulled  put.  When  her 
ordeal  was  over,  the  littlfe  girl  told  the 
dentist  that  she  could  not  remember  a 
day  in  her  life  when  she  ^id  not  have  a 
toothache.  But  the  Government  assist- 
ance that  spelled  the  difference  between 
constant  pain  or  health  fat  this  one  child 
is  also  scheduled  to  be  terminated  by 
the  President's  budget.      f 

These  are  Just  two  ej^mples  of  the 
consequences  of  the  Prealdent's  budget 
cuts  in  Maine.  Some  of  hie  other  actions 
are  having  equally  hai^h  results  cm 
Maine  citizens. 

For  instance,  last  year  this  President 
impounded  $200  million  th  b  Congress  had 
dii-ected  to  be  spent  on  tl  e  construction 
of  144,500  low-income  louslng  units. 
Now  he  has  frozen  all  dlr  set  subsidies  to 
help  build  decent  homes  j  oor  people  can 
afford  to  rent. 

What  the  housing  mori  itorium  means 
to  Maine  people  is  as  insi  ructive  as  It  is 
painful.  It  means  that  5J  00  jobs  in  the 
construction  Industry  w  11  be  lost.  It 
means  that  an  estimate  1  3,240  Maine 
families  will  be  denied  decent  housing 
that  would  have  been  constructed  with 
the  help  of  Federal  money.  In  the  words 
of  the  director  of  the  I  laine  Housing 
Authority : 

In  Maine.  50  percent  of  la  t  year's  housing 
was  subsidized.  We  simp  y  cannot  live 
through  an  18-month  morat  rlum.  We  would 
have  contractor  bankruptcl  »s  and  a  severe 


economic  reversal  if  we  lost 
$100,000,000    worth    of   construction 
our  small  economic  base. 
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Other  Presidents  have  v<toed  legisla- 
tion. And  other  Presidents  htve  had  their 
vetoes  overridden  by  Congress.  Last  Octo- 
ber this  President  vetoed  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  a  few  days  later 
the  Congress  overrode  that  veto  with 
only  12  Senators  and  23  Hoiise  Members 
supporting  the  Presidential  veto.  That 
bill  required  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  aUocate  $11  billion  to  the 
States  for  water  and  sewer  construction 
programs  this  year  and  next^  so  that  they 
could  know  what  the  Federal  commit 
ment  to  them  would  be.  Bi|t  this  Presi 
dent  has  cut  that  allocat 
billion  to  $5  billion,  direc 
constituticaial  requirem^it 
enacted  over  a  veto  be  ex 

What  does  this  impoxm 
for  Maine? 

It  means  that  44  m_ 

projects.  Including  those  ^ „j„» 

cities  of  south  Portland  and  Bangor,  that 
are  required  by  Maine  law  to  be  under 
construction  by  October  1,  1973,  will  not 
be  started.  It  means  that  total  construc- 
tion work  In  Maine  will  be  $64.5  million. 


m  from  $11 
defying  the 
that  a  law 
ited. 
lent  mean 

Mpal  sewage 
the  major 


imder   full 


iects  without 

;lon   control 

les. 

Republican 

ilative  Ap- 

the  im- 

'er  funds  by 

•ce  of  great- 

because  of 


instead   of    $142.4   million 
funding 

Additionally,  sewer  grant!  applications 
from  26  other  small  Maine  communities 
have  been  rejected  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Impoundment  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  faciliUes  loan 
fimds.  For  a  community  of  imder  5,000. 
it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  speak  of  "local 
responsibility,"  and  EPA  fu4ds  cannot  be 
stretched  to  cover  these 
fiuther  jeopardy  to  poll 
projects  in  larger  communl 

Senator   Joseph   Sewall. 
chairman  of  the  Maine 
proprlatlons  Committee 
poundment  of  water  and  s 
the  administration  as  the  so 

est  concern  to  hhn — not  o       

the  inability  of  Maine  communities  to 
raise  such  funds  locally,  but  because  of 
the  impact  the  loss  of  funds  will  have  on 
statutory  deadlines  and  tinetables  for 
water  pollution  control.        [ 

Other  Presidents  have  imposed  their 
own  interpretations  on  congressional  ac- 
tions. This  President  simply  refuses  to 
carry  out  the  laws  he  does  not  like.  Last 
September,  the  President  iigned  a  law 
extending  the  war  on  poverty  for  2  full 
years.  He  signed  that  bill]  He  did  not 
veto  it.  But  now,  without  consulting  the 
Congress,  which  passed  the  Ipw  he  signed, 
he  has  decided  to  kill  the 
nomic  Opportimity 

In  Maine  alone,  this  uni: 
means  that  969  commimit 

ployees.   610  of  whom  a._.  

citizens,  will  be  out  of  work  in  the  next 
few  months.  It  means  that  lt6  community 
action  agencies,  which  have  <  >ffered  imag- 
inative new  services  to  pec^tle  who  have 
never  been  touched  by  Govi  rnment  pro- 
grams before,  will  be  forced 


pffice  of  Eco- 

iteral  action 
action  em- 
low-lncome 


to  close. 
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All  modem  Presidents  have  Issued  reg- 
ulations to  clsulfy  the  workings  of  the 
law.  This  President  has  issued  regula- 
tions to  thwart  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Last  October,  Congress  passed  a  law 
limiting  Federcd  grants  to  various  State 
social  services  to  $2.5  billion  a  year.  But 
this  President's  regulations  have  cut  that 
program  by  more  than  half  this  year  and 
may  eliminate  it  altogether  next  year. 
One  of  his  regulations — directly  counter 
to  the  intent  of  Congress — imposes  new, 
low  limits  on  the  incomes  of  mothers  who 
can  send  their  children  to  public  day  care 
centers.  Such  limits  mean  that  many 
working  mothers  will  be  disqualified  from 
the  program.  And  many  will  have  to  give 
up  their  jobs  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren— and  will  have  to  go  back  on  wel- 
fare. 

Ms.  Terry  Morin,  a  consumer  member 
of  the  Maine  State  4-C — Community  Co- 
ordinated Child  Care — committee  de- 
scribed to  us  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
proposed  new  regiilations  on  Maine's 
working  mothers : 

There  are  currently  23  child  care  centers 
in  Maine  supported  through  Title  IV-A.  The 
new  Federal  regulations  will  force  most  to 
close  and  all  will  have  to  terminate  services 
to  many  families  because  of  ever  more  re- 
strictive eligibUity  requirements.  The  cut- 
back In  Model  Cities,  the  new  restrictions 
on  public  seed  money  and  the  prohibition 
on  private  seed  dollars  spell  the  end  to  all 
of  the  23  current  programs. 

Even  if  the  private  seed  dollars  are  eligi- 
ble, many  families  will  lose  child  care  be- 
cause of  the  new  ellglbUlty  requirements. 

In  our  area,  York,  Cumberland  and  lower 
Oxford  Counties,  we  polled  nearly  every  fam- 
ily cvirrently  receiving  child  care  services.  Of 
the  approximately  325  families  we  reached, 
205  said  they  will  lose  their  jobs  when  their 
child  care  center  closes  and  176  of  these 
breadwinners  said  she  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  go  on  welfare  . . . 

Another  mother  I  know  of  just  was  able 
to  work  her  way  oS  of  welfare  the  week  of 
Februtuy  16th.  The  very  week  the  new  reg- 
ulations were  printed  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  new  IV-A  reg\ilatlons  will  elim- 
inate her  from  care  now  that  she  Is  working 
and  she  has  said  she  will  now  have  to  go  back 
on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  these  reg- 
ulations is  a  perversion  of  the  law.  The 
whole  sweep  of  this  President's  policy 
endangers  a  society  built  on  law.  He 
preaches  economy,  but  his  economics  are 
false.  They  do  not  coimt  the  human  cost. 

For  instance,  his  budget  would  elim- 
inate more  than  150,000  desperately 
needed  public  service  jobs.  In  Maine 
alone,  that  means  the  loss  of  more  than 
1.500  jobs.  For  a  State  with  a  total  labor 
force  of  419,000  and  an  unemployment 
rate  of  7.2  percent  that  continues  to 
linger  above  the  national  average,  the 
loss  of  1,500  jobs  will  have  an  adverse 
effect.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Maine 
PEP  jobs  have  been  filled  by  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
decent  break  from  the  country  they 
fought  for. 


Another  false  economy  is  the  budget 
approach  to  health  care  for  elderly 
Americans.  For  some  of  them  hospital 
charges  will  be  doubled.  And  do  you  know 
why? 

The  answer  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  gave  me  at  a 
recent  hearing  on  medicare  is  this:  Old 
people  go  to  the  hospital  too  much.  He 
says  if  we  make  them  pay  more  for  hos- 
pital care,  they  will  use  it  less,  and  hos- 
pital costs  will  go  down. 

There  may  be  some  accountant's  logic 
in  that  answer,  but  there  is  no  humanity 
and  not  much  fact.  It  is  not  the  elderly 
poor  who  are  in  and  out  of  hospitals  and 
overutilizing  hospital  beds.  Whatever 
overutilizing  there  might  be  is  largely 
attributable  to  wealthier  people  whose 
private  insiu-ance  policies  and  own  re- 
sources assure  them  the  best  medical 
treatment. 

But  in  Maine,  where  11.5  percent  of 
our  total  population,  or  nearly  115,000 
people,  is  over  65,  any  Increase  in  hos- 
pital costs  under  medicare  bears  an  im- 
acceptable  human  pricetag.  What  will 
happen  to  the  more  than  27  percent  of 
our  senior  citizens  whose  incomes  already 
fall  below  the  poverty  level? 

The  practical  result — the  hiunan  cost 
and  the  false  economy — is  that  poor  peo- 
ple who  really  need  medical  attention  will 
now  be  further  discouraged  from  getting 
it. 

My  description  of  our  hearing  in  Maine 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  Implied  that  the 
concern  of  those  directly  affected  by  pro- 
gram reductions  or  terminations  was  the 
sole  topic  of  discussion.  The  comments  of 
elected  officials  of  State,  county,  and 
mimicipal  governments  provided  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals. 

Several  officials  commented  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  acting  to  respond  to  cut- 
backs in  the  Federal  budget  with  State 
and  local  appropriations.  Three  days  be- 
fore our  hearing,  for  example,  the  Maine 
Legislature  appropriated  $3  million  to 
continue  certain  social  services  to  low- 
income  persons  no  longer  eligible  for 
HEW  supported  services  imder  the  reg- 
ulations proposed  on  February  16.  This 
and  similar  actions,  demonstrate  not  only 
the  continued  need  for  Government  as- 
sistance but  also  the  desire  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  Maine  to  respond  to 
those  needs  in  a  positive  manner. 

However,  the  testimony  of  these  public 
officials  also  revealed  several  basic  flaws 
in  the  thinking  of  the  President's  budget 
planners : 

First,  it  documented  that  many  of  the 
programs  which  the  President  feels  are 
no  longer  valuable  are  not  perceived  in 
this  manner  by  Maine  citizens.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  Is  not  the  tax  saving  an- 
ticipated by  the  President,  but  a  tax 
shifting  from  Federal  to  local  taxes. 

Second,  the  testimony  revealed  serious 
gaps  in  the  President's  announced  plans 
for  a  transition  from  categorical  pro- 
grams to  special  revenue  sharing.  The 


mayor  of  the  city  of  Lewiston,  for  ex- 
ample, noted  that  the  termination  of 
model  cities  and  the  freezing  of  other 
HUD  programs  this  year  is  already  hav- 
ing a  sharp  impact  but  that  community 
development  revenue  sharing — which 
Congress  has  not  even  reviewed  yet — 
would  not  go  into  effect  imtil  late  in 
1974.  What,  the  mayor  asks,  is  he  sup- 
posed to  do  in  the  meantime? 

Third,  details  of  the  President's 
budget  proposals  are  only  now  becoming 
available  to  local  officials — after  town 
meetings  in  Maine  have  been  completed, 
county  budgets  acted  upon,  and  the 
State's  fiscal  program  for  the  next  2 
years  prepared.  It  is  too  late  to  respond 
in  many  instances  and  there  is  too  little 
time  for  an  objective  and  reasoned 
formulation  of  a  budgetary  response. 

Finally,  local  governments  in  Maine 
are  in  many  instances  willing  to  consider 
assuming  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
social  programs  now  administered  with 
Federal  funds  but  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
transition  for  those  programs  which 
might  legitimately  be  termed  a  "local " 
responsibility.  Coimty  and  mimicipal 
governments  have  not  historically  per- 
formed such  services  sis  senior  citizens 
nutrition,  homemaker  programs,  health 
care,  et  cetera.  For  the  people  now  being 
served,  however,  the  delay  while  local 
governments  shift  their  attention  is 
painful  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  Maine  people  are  not 
known  as  wild-eyed  liberals  or  govern- 
ment spendthrifts.  We  have  a  long  tra- 
dition of  fiscal  conservatism  and  of  view- 
ing Federal  programs  skeptically  until 
we  see  if  they  will  work.  We  also  share  a 
humane  philosophy  that  government 
must  help  those  who  need  assistance  in 
times  of  need. 

The  widespread  fears  of  Maine  citizens 
about  the  fiscal  ability  of  their  State 
government  and  local  communities  to 
pick  up  the  costs  of  the  Federal  budget 
cuts,  freezes,  impoundments,  and  termi- 
nations clearly  indicate  the  perceptions 
of  concerned  and  sober  people.  The  over- 
flow crowd  at  the  Augusta  hearing,  and 
the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  Maine  citizens,  further  support 
that  conclusion. 

Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  has 
prepared  a  document  explaining  in 
detail  the  effects  of  this  President's 
budgetary  actions  on  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  shows  that  Maine  will  lose  an 
estimated  $44.36  million  in  fiscal  year 

1973  and  $72.94  million  in  fiscal  year 

1974  as  a  result  of  those  actions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

r  See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
political  medicine  in  disputes  like  this  is 
compromise,  and  I  hope  that  compromise 
will  emerge  on  specific  questl<Mi8  of  pol- 
icy. But  Congress  will  not  abandon  either 
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its  philosophy  of  Oovemment  action  (» 
its  legal  right  to  Implement  that  philos- 
ophy. 

We  will,  if  we  must,  write  such  clear 
directives  for  executing  our  authorization 
and  appropriations  laws  that  administra- 
tion officials  can  only  disobey  them  at 
the  risk  of  a  headcm  constitutional 
collisicm. 

And  we  will,  because  we  must,  reform 
our  own  budgetary  control  procedures 


Co  igress 
with 


so  that,  using  the  informatf)n 
tive  now  keeps  to  itself, 
the  Nation's  priorities 
and  restraint 

We  will  do  these  things 
country  is  not  ready  to  ab  indon 
tional  commitments  to  cloi  ing 
gaps  In  our  social  fabric— 
between   rich   and   poor, 
races,  between  private  opulence 
lie  squalor. 

EXHIBIT  1 


■Itie 


STATE  OF  MAINE-IMPACT  OF  FFDERAL  IMPOUNDMENTS,  PROPOtEO  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS  AND  TERMINATIONS 

|2d  survey,  Mar.  7, 197f  j 

SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year     Hsca-'yeaf     Number  of 
1973  1974       programs 


Totals  (in  millions  of  doUars): 

AriaiN»re ».«  $1.9  5 

Economic  dtvttopMMrt. 2.5  17 

Educatioa .36             5.5  30 

Enviromnental  quality 30.7  32.0  3 

Moaltli 2.SI              9.1  10 

Housing  1.9                6.54  13 

Manpower .47              3.7  7 

Natural  rtsoMCts .1               1.6  2 


Pace 


2 
3 
8 

14 
15 
21 
24 
26 


Socii     services:  GEO;  Model  c>ties; 

So  iai  Security  IV  A,  etc 

Tran  portation 


To  a 


Value  of 
Value  of 


ou sing  construction 

bsidued  housing  loans. 


AGRICULTURE 

{Legend:  T-  program  terminated  as  of  June  30, 1973;  TS— T  alMve  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  sharing 

information  not  avatliblej 


I  :*"'•''**•*""''"'>  19^':  *    reduction  program  rontinoes;  P— imf  wndment;  INA 


STATE  OF  MAINE— 20 


ItJRVEY 


Impact  of  Federal  impot  idments,  proposed  budget  redtictiaiis  and  terminatioas 


Program  affertcd 


Anticipated 
funding  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  doHar  loss 


Fiscal  yaar  1973       Fiscal  year  197         Action  date 


AgricuNaral  Stabtlizati«a  and  Conservation  Service: 

Rural  envtionnental  assistance  propara.  No.    $1,200,000. 
lO.OSO. 

Water  bank  program.  No.  10.062 |15,000>.. 

Commodity  loans  and  purchases  (price  sup-  7 

ports)  No.  10  051. 

Storage  tacilily  and  equipment  loans,  No.  10.056.  ? 

Food  and  nutrition  service:  School  milk  protram,  $416,324.. 
No.  10.556. 


$3O0,000P,R. 


$1,400,000T.. 


J15,000P »15,000T. 

INA INA  R... 

$I0«.000  P.. 


JIOO.OOOT.... 
$386,4O0R.. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMi  IT 


New    England    regional    economic    developmtnt    $1,000,000. $1 000  OOOT 

(grant-in-aid  supplomeiits)  No.  46.001. 

Economic Oevelopment  Administiation - $1,  500, 006  F $1500006T 

Economic  development:  "  --      .      . 

Loans  far  biuioesses  and   development 

companies,  No.  11.301. 
Planning  assistance,  No.  11.302. 
Tadimcat  assistance.  No.  U.SD. 
Public  woiks  impact  projects.  No.  11.304. 

Small  Business  Administiation,  59.001  59.012 $10,000,000  Unknown 

euaniHMd  and  direct  loans,  disaster  kians, 
dis;>laced  busii>ess  loans,  local  development 
corporation  loans. 


■  In  new  10-ywr  contracts. 


>  Not  ai  «pting  new  appfications. 
NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  COMMISSION-SUMMARY  OF  I  IAIN  GRANTS  THROUGH  FISCAL  1972 


Name 


Amount 


.  Supplemental  grants: 

1968  Bangor  I ntomational  Airport ■. $425,000 

360!000 

1969  Wastewater  Institute 20  000 

AugMta  Mwagc  intoreeptor  facility II. IT  2S4i000 

SLAgatba  sewage  system..^ .  29  340 

Catoii  iiwiiga  Uoalient  plant _ 82  500 

1970  Portland  farry  tafoiiiui ... 200,000 

1971  Nortbern  Aroostook  Regional  Airport. 74.800 

1972  Bnw«riadiBtrialpaffc.„ m.ooO 

Ti>l«l ^i......  1,501,640 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(1972) 


ID  — SENATE 


April 


the  execu- 

can  set 

coherence 


18,  1973 


because  our 

its  na- 

the  great 

disparities 

between    the 

and  pub- 


I  think  we  can  narrow  thes  b  gaps  if  we 
spend  less  time  arguing  oi^r  who  is 
wasteful  and  give  more  attention  to  our 
shared  concern  with  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  spending.  After  all, 
what  both  the  Congress  am  the  Presi- 
dent agree  on  is  that  Ameilca  can  do 
things  better  than  it  has.  I  is  time  to 
stop  the  shouting  and  finj  er-pointing 
and  past  time  to  get  to  work. 


Fiscal  year     Fisca.  yoar 
1973  1974 


Numbe  of 
progri  ms 


$?.2 
5.6 


44.36 

J4T32 
7.00 


$10.1 
7 

~72.»r 


33.75  . 


Who  what  is  affected? 


4,000  farmers  and  landowners  participated. 

fiver  pollution,  onderground  water  pelMii 

percent  Federal,  50  percent  user. 
30  landowners  will  lose  $150,000  collecU  lely 

10-year  contract  period.  Waterfowl  acreai 
Approximately  40  loans  where  interest  rates 

from  3.5  percent  to  6  percent. 
Approximately  10  loans  per  year  at  $8,000  to  klO.OOO  each 
Expect  drop  from  $486,324  to  less  than  $1  0,000.  Some  800 

Maine  dairy  (arms  affected. 


ncreased  erosion, 
ion.  Match  is  50 


over  normal 
eventually  lost. 
ve  been  raised 


Public  facility  construction  $400,000;  coastalbtanning  $50  000- 
•xecotive  staff  $100,006;  Bangor  area:  I  itcgrated  proiect 
center  proiccts  $375,000;  iobs  eliiBinati  d  or  aXectod  at 
least  100;  fist  of  representative  projects  t  irough  fiscal  year 
1972  attadied. 

List  of  representatives  projects  through  jobs  fiscal  year  1972 
attached  eliminates  or  affects  at  least  :  5  jobs  exclusive 
of  construction— Lewiston  Industrial  'ark  apulicatioi) 
pending,  in  doubt 


Na  ne 


8.  Oeroo^tration  projects: 

Wastewater  Institute. 


Ij  » 


Hr« 


liri 


Oil  import  testimony 

Drug  abuse  councils 

AquacuUuro  planning  cooioroDce 

Housing  demonstration. 

St  Johi>— AraosiMk  R.C.  *  0.  projecL. 

Threshold  to  Maine  R.C.  t  D.  project. . 


Page 


91 


27 
34 


Amount 


$25, 

50. 

7, 

«, 

5, 

53. 


000 

000    (1971) 

000 

000 

060 

000 

500 

SOO    (1972) 


500 
SOO 


(1972) 
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NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  COMMISSION-SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  GRANTS  THROUGH  FISCAL  1972— Continued 


Name 


Amount 


(1972) 
(1972) 


B.  Demonstration  projects — Continued 

Bangor  Growth  Center $500,000 

<  450,000 

Fort  Williams  Marine  Research  Center -. 16, 700 

75,000 

Greater  Portland  Council  of  Governments 4,000 

GPCOG  comp  code  enforcement  training  program 14, 500 

Newton  Municipal  Airport- Jackman,  Maine 8,000 

1972    Ocean  disposal  ot  rubber  tires 35,000 

Maine  Fisheries  Development  Corp 30,000 

Maine  State  personnel  project 4,000 

School  health  curriculum  development 3,800 

Title  IV  A— Community  coordinated  child  care 25, 542 

Washington  County  solid  waste  project 11,  500 

Elderly  health  program.. 40,900 

Opeiation  Healthmobile 44,350 

Biddeford  Airport 4,000 

Houlton  Airport 3,000 

Total 1,420,292 

C.  Studies: 

1967    State  public  investment  plan 39,657 

59, 657 


(1968) 


Amount 


C.  Studies — Continued 


1969  Occupational  skills  study. 

Cold  weather  construction  survey 

Machiasport  evaluation. 

Food  industry— Economic  analysis 

1970  Maine  coastal  study 

Management  ol  thermal  effluents  study. 
Bloodworm  culture  study 

1971  Growth  center  evaluation 

Maine  coast  natural  areas  inventory 

Coastal  zone  management 

1972  State  management  grant 

Transportation  planning 

Maine  Medical  School 

Maine  energy  policy  study 

State  airport  system  plan 

Total 


$59, 957 

51.920 

51,680 

25,247 

15,000 

10.000 

8,753 

30,000 

10.000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,500 

30,000 

8,000 

20,000 

100,000 

70,000 

40,000 

24.000 

50,000 


(1969) 
(1970) 
(1971) 


(1972) 


(1972) 


718, 371 


>  Includes  $260,000  listed  as  Bangor  International  Airport  supplemental  grant. 


Note:  Breakdown  by  type  of  program:  Action  $2,560,000,  78  percent;  planning  $540,000,16 
percent;  studies  $180,000, 6  percent;  total  $3,280,000. 


EDA  PROJECTS-MAINE  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
II  n  thousands) 


Project  and  date  obligated 

Planning 

Tech. 
assist 

Public 
works 

Business 
loans 

Working 
cap. 

Pride  Inc.,  Brewer: 

June  1969 

57  .. 
28  .. 
53  .. 
53  .. 

2  .. 

June  1970. 

December  1970 

December  197! 

Brewer:  Eastern  Fine  Paper  Corp. 

Feasibility  study:  September  1969... 
W/C:  September  1969 

270 

Life  Sciences  Park  Study:  October  1972.. 

48  .. 
30.. 



"'"2lo66'I 

3,544  . 

Woodchip Study:  March  1972.. 

Lincoln  Pulp-Paper  Co.:  March  1971 

Town  of  Milbridge  Commercial  Pier: 
May  1971. 

114  . 

369  . 
114  . 

184 

No.  Reg.  Airport: 

Frenchville     Construction/Airport: 
March  1971 

Terminal  BIttg.:  October  1972. 

NM  Reg.  Planning  Comm.: 

June  1969 

June  1970... 

34  .. 
32  .. 
30  .. 
30  .. 
10  .. 

4  .. 

137  .. 
39  .. 
10  .. 

June  1971 

June  1972... 

June  1972.... 

Maine  Sugar  Ind.:  OBD  Study: 

May  1969.... 

June  1969.. 

January  1969 

December  1969 

Saco  Valley  Ind.  Dev.  Corp.:  Mfg.  Shock 
Absorbers :  December  1970 

Lubec-Milbridge  Boat  Landing  &  Fac: 
October  1969... ,rrr.. 



Projecl  and  date  oljligated 


Planning 


Tech. 
assist. 


Public    Business 
works  loans 


Working 
cap. 


13 
15 


455 


436 


lie 


Jonesport:  Pub.  Landing  &  Boat  Fac.: 
June  1970 

Passamaquoddy  Reserv.: 

Swr  Coll/Tmt— Wtr.  Oistr.:  October 

1970 

Study— Resources:  June  1970 

Feasibility— Est.   House   Priab   Hnt.— 
Wash.  Co.:  February  1969 

Eastfoit  Mem.  Hosp.;  Elevator — alter: 
December  1971 

Eastport— 3-site  study  Ind.  park.:  June 
1970 3 

Lubec— Feasibility    Commercial    Pier: 
January  1972 1 

Sew.  Sys— Greenville:  June  1972 661,205 

No.  Penobscot  Pulpwood:  Lincoln,  Sup- 
plier ol  Pulpwood:  June  1S69 

Bangor  Int.  Airport— Arr'l  BIdg.  Feasi- 
bility Study:  June  1972 360 

Junel969 9 

City   of    Brewer:   80   acre/lnd.   Park: 
August  1%9 388 

Mattawaumkeag      Wilderness      Park: 
February  1972 367 

City  of  Bangor:  Inst.— Sanitary  Sewer: 
June  1971 77 

Chapman    Precision    Prod.:    Bangor— 
Machine  parts:  March  1%9 

U  ol  M  Aeronautical  Educ.  Prog.:  Jan- 
uary 1969 3 


145 
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STATE  OF  MAINE-2D  SURVEY 

EDUCATION 

[Legend:  T— prcgram  terminated  as  of  June  30, 1973;  TS— T  above  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  sharing;  F— frozen  as  of  January  1573;  R— reduction,  program  continues;  P— impoundment;  INA— 

infoioution  not  available) 


Impact  of  Federal  impoundments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminatioas 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 
Funding  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  dollar  loss 


Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year  1974       Action  date 


Who/what  is  allected? 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Nursing  education  at  the  University  of  Maine: 

13.38&— Nursing  Capitation  Grants 

13.388— Nursing    Schools— Financial    Distress 
Grants. 
Allied  health  professions  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine: 
13.377— Allied  Health  Professions— Special  Im- 
provement Grant. 
13.305-Alli«d     Health     Professions-Special 
Project  Grants. 

Community  Services  and  Continuing  Education: 
13.45)1— University  Community  Seivice— Grants 
to  States  (CSCE  Programs). 


$64,112 $64,112T.. 

$158.300 $15».3C0T. 


Loss  ol  funding  will  mean  discharge  of  recently  hired  faculty, 
and  reduction  ot  enrollment  in  associate  degree  program  at 
IfMA  and  baccalaurate  program  at  UMPG. 


$35,000 $35,000T 


$138,000 $38,000. 


4.  College  Library  Programs: 
13.406-College     Library 
Title  ll-A). 


Resources    (HEA—    $7,272. 


Loss  of  funding  for  Medical  Technology  Program  at  UMO; 

reduction  in  faculty  and  enrollment. 

$304,000T Loss  of  lunding  lor  long-planned  dental  hygiene  program  at 

UMB;  no  funding  for  proposals  lor  health  care  administration 
program  at  UMA  and  programs  planned  on  other  campuses. 

$138,0OOT Termination  of  support  for  projects  at  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions ot  higher  education  aimed  at  solving  state's  soci^il, 
economic  and  environmental  problems. 

$7,272T . ..  Loss  of  assistance  to  improve  libraries  of  public  and  private 

colleges  in  Maine. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REC<  )RD  —  SEN  ATE 

STATE  OF  MAINE-20  SURVE'  —Continued 
EDUCATION— Conl  nued 


■Legend:  T— progtam  terminated  as  of  June  30, 1973;  TS— T  above  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  sharing 

information  not  avaif 


\>  blel 


Impact  of  Federal  imp  tundments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminations 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 
funding  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  dollar  loss 


Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year  1  174       Action  date 


HIGHER  EDUCATION — Continued 

Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment: 
13.SlS^Higher  Education  Instructional  Equip- 
ment (HEA— Title  VI). 

Academic  Faoiilies  (HEA,  THE  VII): 
13.455— Slate  Administration. 


136,000.. 

13.157— Higher  Education  Academic  Facilities    T')00,000 

Construction  Interest  Subsidization  (Annual 

Interest  Grent  Program). 
13.458— Higher  Education  Academic  Facilities 

Construction  Public  and  Private  Colleges  and 

Universities. 
13.459— Higher  Education   Academic  Facilities    }300,000 

Construction  Public  Community  Colleges  and 

Technical  institutes. 

7.  Social  Work  Education: 

13.758— Comprehensive  Social  and  Rehabili-    K9.500 
tation  Training  (Manpower  Development  and 
Training). 

8.  Land-Giant  University  Support: 

13.453— Higher  Education    Land-Grant  Colleges    $200,000 
and  Universities. 


$36,000TS. 
$25O,0O0T. 


»264,000T_ 
WO.OOOR.. 


9.  Nd'ional  Science  Foundation: 

47.012— Institutional  Giants  for  Science    . 

47.009— Fellowships  and  Trainceship  Program. 

47.001  -  Polar  Reseaich  Programs     

11.  National  Institute  ot  Mental  Health: 

13.244— Mental  Health  Training  Grants  ... 

1?   National  Inst  tules  of  He  llh 

Cooperative  State  Research.  Paymeiits  to  Ex- 
peiiment  Stations,  No.  10.203. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  No  lOSOO    .  . 


Wster  Resources  Research,  No.  15951 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementaiy  Secondaiy  Education  Act: 

Educationally  Depiived  Childien  State  Ad- 
ministration (Title  1  ESEA  State  Administra- 
tion) No.  13.430. 


J27.500 

Jl  1,750 
$24,000. 


KOO.OOOP $200,OOOT. 


J13,500R. 


J11,750T. 

J24,000P J24,000T. 


»6,000 $96,000T. 


$25,000. . 
$900,000. 


$25,0OOT.. 

$54,148 $170,O0OR. 


$1,160,000 $8,900P J82,800R.. 

$140,000  ..  $40,0OCP. $40,000R.. 

$150.000 $>5O,C0OT. 


School  Library  Resources.  Textbooks  and  Other    $432,000 
Instructional   Materials  (Library   Resources) 
No.  13.480. 
Strengthening  State  Depaitmenis  ol  Educa-    $443,000. 
tion  -  Giants  to  Stales.  No.  13.486 


Public  Library  Services:  library  Services— Grants  tor    $930,000 

Public    Libraries  (LSCA-TiHe    1)   No.    13.464; 

Interlibrary    Cooperation    (LSCA-Title    III)    No. 

13.465. 
Aid  to  Imp.icted  Areas:  PL  874  School  Assistance  in    $3,500,000.. 

Federally     Affected     Aieas— Maintenance     and 

Operation  (Impact  Aid)  No.  13.478. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  No.  17.22?.  .$2,000,000.. 


$432,000T. 
$443,0001. 

$930,0O0T. 


Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  No.  13.420 
follow  Through,  No.  13.433 


$23,200. 
$7,230.. 


INA 1,400,500R 

$?00,OOOP $200,0OOT. 


T 

$5,000T. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  Ql  AUTY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Construction  grants  for    sewage   treatment    plants,  $48,300,000 $29,0OO,0OOP $29,000,000' 

No.  66.400. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

INater  and  Waste  Disposal  Systems  (or  Rural  Commu-  $1,000,000.. 

nilies.  No.  10.418 
HUD  Water  and  Sewer  Grants,  No.  14.301 $2,000,000.. 


$490,000PF $1,000,000'  5. 

$1,200,000F $2,000,000'  >.. 


April 


F— frozen  as  of  January  1973;  R--reduction,  program  continues;  P— in  poundment;  INA 


Who  what  is  affected7 


Loss  of  assistance  for  improving  use  of  ti  chnology  in  instruc- 
tion at  state's  public  and  private  collegi  s. 

Funding  terminated.  Funds  shifted  to    ilate  Postsecondary 

Education  Commission. 
Loss  of  interest  subsidy  on  constructlfn  loans — estimated 

at  $250,000  annually. 


Loss  cf  needed  funds  for  construction  of 
state's  public  and  private  four-year 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 


icademic  facilities  at 
colleges,  two-year 


Reduction  in  faculty  for  FY  74  and  le 
Assistance  In  FY  75  meaning  reduction 
gram  just  initiated  in  FY  73. 


Termination  of  support  through  the  Ban! 
Grant  Program  meaning  loss  of  su 
search  and  public  service  functions  at 


tei  nination  of  Federal 
n  enrollment  of  pro- 


bead  Jones  Land- 
for  teaching,  re- 
IMO. 


ppi  rt 


Loss  of  basic  support  at  UMO  for  sconce  education  and 

research. 
Loss  of  essential  support  for  graduate  prfgrams  and  students. 
.  Loss  of  basic  research  support. 


Loss  ol  support  for  teaching  of  p<:ycholog 
health  technology  program  at  UMB. 

Represents  iO%  reduction  in  Federal  i 

cultural  Research  Station.  Cut  represeifls  i 

budget. 
Supports  educational  programs  in  agricu|ural 

marketing,  rural  development,  home 

development. 
Loss  of  research  funds  to  Water  Resource!  Center  at  University 

ol  Maine,  Orono. 


and  lor  new  mental 


nds  to  Maine  Agri- 
about  1%  of  total 

production  and 
conomics  and  youth 


J    ID] 

01  0 


alt  r 


Eliminates  11  administiative  people  v<ho 

evaluate  programs  involving  $6,5O0,r 
school  systems  involving  approximately^, 
children. 

Eliminates  2  administrative  people  who 

for  $382,000  in  materials  purchased  \ 
school  libraries.  Provides  books. 

Eliminates  30  specialists  filling  positions 

to  originate,  implement,  monitor, 
niques   and   procedures   which   will 
services  at  all  levels. 

Eliminates  29  full-time  and   10   part-i 

administer,  supervise  and  evaluate 
libraries  and  who  provide  program  set 
children. 

Reduction  starts  July  1,  1973.  Eliminates 

who  live  off  federal   property, 
regular  off-base  per  student  education 

June  30,  1973 Presently  840  enrollees  working  In  113 

time  cut  from  15  weeks  each  to  5 
directors  no  longer  receiving  pay.  Su 
3,800  students  in  jobs.  Program  ternil 

Programs  in  Drug  Abuse  Education  to 

terminated. 

The  program  is  being  terminated  by 

classes  to  ;tart 


44  municipal  sewage  projects  required 
construction  by  Oct.  1, 1973  will  not  be 
lation  centers  of  Portland  and  Ban] 
construction  work  will  be  $84.5 
million  under  full  funding  or  a  loss 
struction  work. 


igcr 
milli  in 


Sewer  grant  applications  from  26  commu  iltles  rejected 


Funded  1  project  in  FY  73  before  moratoritm  , 
and  six  applications  were  pending  in  luding 
Orchard  Beach  for  $1,253,000  which  w(  uld  I 
funding.  Others— Lewiston  $89,500,  Li  bon 
$750,000,  Waterville  $366,500— might 
72  funded  3  projects  for  total  of  $1,180(000, 


18y  1973 


prove,  mcnitor  and 
allocated  to  local 
1,000  disadvantaged 


procure  and  account 
upgrade  some  950 


specifically  designed 

and  modlly  tech- 

mprove   educational 


t|me  employees  who 
services  to  public 
ices  to  public  school 

funding  for  students 

Subiidy   represented   K> 

lost  in  that  local  area. 

local  projects.  Work 

veeks.  Local  project 

program  enrolls 

ng. 

Ic  schools  will  be 


latin 


[  ubilc 

n  It  allowing  any  new 


byjstate  law  to  be  under 

started.  Major  popu- 

are  affected.  Total 

instead  of  $142.4 

9  million  in  con- 


of  $77.i 


^Bangor  $750,000) 

'ing  one  from  Old 

have  qualified  for 

_..i  $46,500,  Auburn 

lave  qualified.  In  FY 


Avril  18,  1973 
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(legend:  T— program  terminated  as  of  June  30, 1973;  TS— T  *b«ve  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  sharing;  F— frozen  as  of  January  1973;  R— redoetien,  program  continues  P— impoundment  INA— 

informetion  not  availablel 


Impact  of  Federal  impoundments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminations 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 
lundiiig  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  dollar  loss 


Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year  1974       Action  date 


Who/what  is  affected? 


Regional  Medical  Programs,  No.  13.249 $2,000,000 $l,2OO,C0OP $2,OCO,OC0T.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Facilities  Construction  Program  (Hill-Burton    $5,000,000 

Hospital  Construction),  No.  13.220. 
Emergency  Moedical  Services  Program,  No.  13.249 $200,000  .. 


Family  Planning  Projects,  No.  13.217,  also  Family    $600,000 
Planning,  No.  49.006. 


Disease  Control -Venereal  Disease,  No.  13.205 $126,000 

Communicable  Disease  Control ,  No.  13.268 $130,000. 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS, 
NO.  13.240 

Bath-Brunswick  M.H.  Center;  Communrty  MH  Staff-    Norc.  .. 
ing  Program. 

Mid-Coast  MH  Center: 

Community  MH  Staffing  Program None 

Community  MH  Construction None 

Mental  Health— Hospital  Improvement  Grants  (HIP),    None 
No.  13J37:  AugusU  Stale  HospitaL  

RehaMitition  Services  and  Facilitie»-BMic  Sup-    $2  719  500 
port.  No.  12.746.  ,      ,      .. 


33  activities  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of:  100  Allied 
Health  Personnel,  109  Nuises,  109  Physicians. 

Improvement  in  Health  Care  Delivery— 1972:  2,316  Health 
providers  received  training  to  improve  their  skills  aftecting 
592,000  Kflaine  residents.  596  New  types  of  health  personnel 
have  been  trained  affecting  342,000  Maine  residents.  400 
Rural  low  income  children  in  York  County  have  leceved 
medical  caie  for  the  first  time.  900  Nurses  and  350  phys.cians 
have  been  trained  in  coronary  care  aftecting  48  limine  hos- 
pitals. Health  care  system  for  Stonington  an  adjacent  area 
aftecting  4,000  people.  Note:  These  figures  include  loss  of 
approximately  $628,000  in  specific  projects  for  the  Univeisity 
of  Maine. 


$5,000,000 T Appro  in:£tely2S^  of  population  currently  served  ty  outmoded 

or  poorly  distributed  hospital  beds— primarily  rural  areas. 

Moneys  may  be  in  another  part  of  Federal  Budget  but.  if  so, 

no  one  (Including  Washington)  knows  where.  If  out  training 
programs  for  about  5,000  emergency  health  service  personnel 
will  be  curtailed. 

-  The  $300,000  less  is  a  probable  net  loss  of  service  moneys  due 

to  HEW  being  required  to  assume  costs  of  family  planning 
programs  previously  funded  thiu  OEO  without  appropriate 
increase  in  HEW  funding.  Approximately  10,000  women  are 
potentially  affected. 

Approximately  1,000  persons  at  risk  of  getting  VJ).  (estimate) 

Approximately     10,000     chilrlren     needing      immunization 

(estimate). 


1165,000 R. 


$300,000 R.. 


$18,000. R. 

$18,000 R. 


$400,621  R $400,621  R. 

$4C4,673R $404,673R. 

$100,OOOR T 

$94,264R INA 


$374,30CR $374,30CR. 


$368,000R. 


None. 

None. 

None. 
None.. 
None. 
None. 


MubUitaiion  Services  and  Facilities— Special  Piai-    Siei  800 
•cu  (Relial>iliUtio*  Scivicn  PiojKts)  No.  13.763. 


$30,430T $39,7001. 


$7.500R SlS,0«Ht. 


None. 


.  Inpatient,  outpatient  care,  mental  health  education  an(f  con- 
sultation. This  8-year  grant  would  have  totaled  $2,749  831 
services  for  Bath-Brunswick  area. 

..  Inpatient,  outpatient  care,  mental  health  educatioR  and  con- 
sultation for  Rockland  area. 
.  This  8-year  grant  would  have  totaled  $2,787,470.  Construction 

grant  approval  cancelled. 
.  Academic  program  for  young  patients  whose  education  was 

interrupted  by  mental  illness.  Program  was  approued  then 

cut  before  implementation. 
.  General  restructuring  and  improven'ent  of  all  bureau  services 

and  programs  Costs  would  include  evaluation  ol  eHeclive- 

ness,  efficiency,  and  productiuty.  Additional  direct  service 

support  to  various  subprograms  will  alto  be  allected. 
.  Approximately  1,000  disabled  people  will  be  demm)  service 

under  the  ongoing  basic  rehabilitation  service  program. 

NEW  PROJECTS  PLANNED-NOW  DEAD 

.  Renevaticn  and  expansion  of  a  fKility  which  provides  re- 
habilitative progran^^s  Icr  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
people  will  not  take  place.  This  facility  serves  100  ceoUe 
per  year.  $65,500.  ^    "^ 

.  A  facility  at  a  major  medical  center  which  viould  provide  re- 
habilitation services  to  severely  disabled  people  will  not  be 
established.  Sixty  (60)  people  per  year  will  be  affected 
$169,500. 

.  A  unit  which  would  rehabilitate  deaf  people  will  not  be  estab- 
lished. Approximately  100  people  per  year  will  be  aflecled 
$128,200. 

,  Two  units  to  rehabilitate  handicapped  youth  will  not  be  estab- 
lished. These  units  would  serve  approximately  200  handi- 
capped youth  per  year.  $143,800. 

.  2  rehabilitation  units  m  the  State  hospitals  will  not  be  estab- 
lished. These  units  would  seive  approximately  200  mentally 
in  people  per  year.  $120,000. 

.  Expansion  of  the  core  Rehabilitation  Program  will  not  take 
place.  Approximately  2,000  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped people  will  not  receive  rehabilitation  services 
$736,000. 

.  A  Mastei's  Degree  Training  Program  wtM  not  be  established. 
Rehabilitation  manpower  will  not  receive  intensive  acadeiriic 
training  and  will,  therefoie,  not  be  as  effective  o.-  efficient  as 
could  be.  The  flow  ot  trainea  manpower  will  be  curta.led 
In-service  and  academic  training  will  be  cut  in  half.  Work- 
shops, seminars,  academic  course  work,  staff  upgrading  and 
publacalioas  will  weaken  Me  effectiveness  of  rdiabilifation 
workers. 

.  T1»e  existing  project  to  rehabilitate  duMk  assistance  recipients 
will  have  to  cut  service.  T1»e  cost  of  goods  and  services  rising 
without  funds  to  accommodate  them  will  cut  services  to  ap- 
proximately 60  people. 

NEW  PROJECTS  PLANNED— NOW  DEAD 

.  2  project  programs  designed  to  rehabilitate  public  assistance 
recipients  into  employment  will  not  be  established.  Ap- 
proximately 800  disabled  people  will  not  receive  rehatilita- 
tion  services.  $320,000. 

.  Planning  and  coordination  of  services  to  the  spinal  cord  in- 
jured and  wheelchair  conhned  will  not  be  developed  In- 
t?7*ntfi'  *PP"""""*''  ^  '"'''  PeoP'*  *'"  be  affected. 
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ILegend :  T— prof  ram  terminated  as  of  JuM  30, 1973;  TS— T  above  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  sharini 

information  not  avaiablel 


Estimated  dollar  loss 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 

funding  level,  — 

fiscal  year  1973        Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year|l974       Action  date  Who'wtial  is  affected? 


Apri    18,  1973 


F— frozen  as  of  January  1973;  R  -reduction,  program  continues;  P—  mpoundment;  INA— 


Impact  of  Federal  ii  ipoundments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminations 


MAINE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

InlerestSubsidy — Homes  for  Lower  Income  Families, 
No.  14.105  (Sec.  235,  HUD). 


$845,000 $600,000P. 


$375,000 $250,000P. 


Interest  Reduction  Payments  Rentals  and  Coopera- 
tive Housing  for  Lower  Income  Families,  No.  14.103 
(Sec.  236,  HUD). 

Public  Housing— Acquisition  (With  or  Without  Re-    $14,000,000 $10,00O,0O0P. ... 

habilitation)  and  Construction,  No.  14.146;  Public 
Housing — Homeownership  for  Low-Income  Fami- 
lies (Turnltey  III,  Mutual  Help  for  Indians),  No. 
14.147  (total  amount  activity  including  construc- 
tion, sut)sidy,  new  commitments). 

Public  Housing-Leased,  No.  14.148  (Sec.  23) $3,000,000  in  new  

construction; 
$720,000  in 
subsidy. 
Urban  Renewal  Projects,  No.  14.307. Modest 

Neighborhood  Development,  "NOP",  No.  14.306 $2,300,000 $400.000 . 


$845,000P 


$375,O0OP 


$14,000,001  P.. .      T  July  1,1974. 


construe  ion 


$3,000,000  n  new     T  July  1,  1974. 
ion 
in 

...  July  1, 1974.... 

...  July  1, 1974.... 


$720,001 
subsi 
Unknown 


dy 


$1,900,000 


Code  Enforcement  Grants,  No.  14,309 

Housing  Rehabilitation  Grants,  No.  14.308 

•Present  funding  levels  are  based  on  1972  expendi-  

lures. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Low   to   Moderate  Income  Housing   Loans  (Rural    $50,000,000  total 
Housing  Loans),  No.  10.410.  loans. 


..  $821,000 .  $821,000 $821,000T 

..  428,000 0 , 428,0OOT 


$7,000,000  in  sub- 
sidized loans; 
$3,500,000  in 
construction. 

$500,000  in  in- 
terest subsidy. 


$30,000 
subsidi; 
loans; 
000  in 
structio 

$2,500.00( 
terest  si 


,00  IT 
z  d 
$5, 
CI  n- 


Emergency  Loan's,  No.  10.404 INA 

Open  Span  Land  Programs,  No.  14.303  (Grants  for    $500,000 $150,000F. 

Land  Acquisition  and  development). 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Grants.  No.  14.302  (Con-    $1,000,000 ?F 

struction  grants  for  Community  Centers  of  various 

kinds). 


INAR.. 
$200,000 


m 


$500,000 
mum. 


MANPOWER 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANPOWER  AFFAIRS 
MDTA  Institutional  Training  No.  17.215 


$981,000 $173,000. 


INA* 

INA* 


Unemployment  Insurance— Grants  to  States  No.    $56,000 $42,000 

17.225 

Operation  Mainstream  No.  17.223 $45,000 

Employment  Service  No.  17.207 INA. 


Public  Employment  Program  No.  1 7.229.  (Also  called    $6,896,736. .  None 

EEA). 


$2,057,000.  $206,OOOP. 


$3O,0OOT. 


Concentration  Employment  Program  No.  17.204. 
DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE   &   INDUSTRY 

Community    Development   Training   Grants   CTitle    $30,811 $10,OOOP. 

VIII)  No.  14.202. 
State  and  Private  Forestry  Cooperation  (Coopera-    $507,000 $104,100PR $104,000( 

live  Forestry)  No.  10.650. 
Outdoor  Recreation:  Land  Acquisition  and  Develop-    $2,000,000 $1,500,1 

ment  (Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund)  No, 

lb.400. 


1,001  R. 


'Funding  levels  for  fiscal  y«ar  1974  trt  not  known  *t  present  pending  approval  of 
for  Jobs  Optional  OOP),  MOAT,  J06S-NABS. 


T  July  1, 1973 Expect  over  900  new  mortgages  to  be 


subsidizes  the  interest  portion  of  home  mortgage  payments  — 


the  amount  of  subsidy  depending  on 
Outstanding  mortgages  not  affected 


refused.  This  money 


mortgagee's  income. 
^Contract  is  between 


T  July  1, 1974. 


bank  and  individual.)  (Bank  then  rec»ived  interest  subsidy 
from  Federal  Government— HUD.) 

Prohibit  construction  of  400  apartment  units.  This  money  sub- 
sidizes interest  payments  to  the  dev  iloper.  Current  mort- 
gages not  affected.  Contract  is  betwc  en  sponsor  and  bank 
while  subsidy  is  from  Federal  Governi  lent. 

Includes  direct  grants  for  new  construdion  or  rehabilitation. 
Would  eliminate  construction  of  600  apartment  units  per 
year. 


Prompt  action  by  HUD  (Manchester)  sa  ed  320  new  units,  FY 
73  representing  full  expected  allotmei  t. 


T  FY  1974. 
T  FY  1974. 


There  are  16  projects  in  Maine.  All  ha 

grants  but  chance  for  supplemental  f 
A  multiyear  program,  just  underway.  4 

ton,  Portland,  Bangor,  Waterville.  Wil 

1,  1974. 
Project  Grants  for  rehabilitation  of  privat 

by  muncipal  agencies. 
Grants  and  loans  for  rehabilitation  a 

ministered  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Note:  Of  the  6169  housing  starts  in  1972 

Estimate  housing  starts  to  reduce  to 

of  Federal  change  in  support. 


fi  nds 


private  homes.  Ad- 
ies. 
3164  were  subsidized. 
:  000  for  1973  as  result 


Agi  ncl 


in 
000,- 


in  in- 
isidy. 


nimum.  T  July  1,  1974. 
ini-         T  July  1, 1974. 


Puts  program  out  of  reach  of  many  loki 
terminating  low  interest  availability 
About  1,200  families  would  have  usefl 
in  FY  73  for  home  purchases. 


About  50%  of  FMHA  loan  volume  is 
70*^0  of  loan  volume  is  with  interest 
borrowers. 

The  $5,000  forgiveness  clause  has 
rate  boosted  from  1%  to  5',?. 

5  Maine  communities.  Urban  improverient- 


construction.  About 
!  ubsidy  for  low  income 


n(  w 


bee) 


4  Maine  communities. 


r  Bedii 


$3,650,00(   .   T  FY  1974. 


Disadvantaged  unskilled  individuals 

Approximately  300  program  participants 

year  1973.  Potential  fiscal  year  1974  i 
May  require  redirection  of  staff  within 

port  functions  and  services  to  paitment 

claimants. 
.  Number  of  individuals  affected  not 

$15,000  each. 
.  Potential  staff  reductions.  If  actual  wi 

support  services  in  areas  other 

employee  services  and  placement  fui 
.  Actual  funding  in  fiscal  year  1973  repi 

less  than  Tiscal  year  1972.  Complete 

Jobs  established  in  fiscal  year  1972=^ 

fiscal  year  1973=444.  To  be  phased 

74  =  1,067. 
.  Reduction  of  30  jobs  and  115  traininf  slots  for  Maine  CEP. 

Curtailment  of  New  Careers  and  elim  nation  of  Mainstream, 


t: 


Jan.  1, 1973... 


Program  trains  municipal  officials  in 

munity  development. 
These  Forest  Fire  Prevention  costs  mu|t 

funds. 
Cuts  in  state  capability  to  increase  pulf  i 

tunities. 


bud]  et  for  fiscal  year  1974.  All  Manpower  Training  moneys  are  in 


received  their  basic 

■  lost. 
aine  projects;  Lewis- 
be  wound  up  by  July 

homes.  Administered 


income  families  by 

as  of  January  1973. 

low  interest  feature 


eliminated.  Interest 
;— parks,  etc. 


ing  skill  training, 
affected  for  fiscal 
dffect  unknown, 
department  from  sup- 
effort  for  U.I. 

mown.  3  projects  at 


i\\ 


result  in  decrease  in 
30    direct   applicant/ 

I  :tions. 
sented  a  rate  of  25% 

phase-out  during  1974. 

1,511.  25''r  reduction  in 
In  fiscal  year  1973- 


lutl 


V  irious 


aspects  of  com- 
be covered  by  state 
ic  recreational  oppor- 

question  at  present 


AprU  18,  1973 
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ILegend:  T-progr.m  terminated  as  of  Juna  30. 1973;  TS-T  aboy  and  proposed  for  ^^l^^^;^  ^»'^^;^^-^'>^'^  «  of  January  1973;  R-reduction,  program  continues;  P-impoundmenI;  INA- 


Impact  of  Federal  impoundments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminations 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 
funding  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  dollar  loss 


Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year  1974       Action  date 


Who/what  is  affected? 


City  of  Portland:  Community  Development  Model  $1,800,000    None 

Cities  No.  14.300. 


$1,200,000 June  30, 1974  TS. 


CiW  of  Lewiston:  Community  Development,  Model  $2,000,000    None. 

Cities  No.  14.300. 


Social  Security  IV-A,  16  and  Related  Services:  No.    $12,000,000.. 

Daycare,  and  other  social  services  to  Aged, 
Blind,  Disabled,  AFDC  (Past,  Potential, 
Present). 

"•E"  ?!.^J*""'*  Opportunity:  Community  Action    $2,334,000..-. 

No  .49.002, 


$1,400  000 June  30, 1974  TS 

Note:  The  MC  pro- 
gram ends  12 

months  sooner 

than  Federal  G. 

had  promised. 

Thus,  city  loses 

$2.0  m.  it  had 

planned  for  fiscal 

year  1975. 


$1,800,000PR $3,800,000PR March  1,1973. 


$2,334,000-1- TS. 


Pine  Tree  Legal  Services.. .....i.-,.-..r.r.i.r.r.i.  $506,000... 

Health  Servke  Demonstration  Project:  Rural  Health    $1.000000 
Associates,  Farmington,  Maine,  Franklin  County,  '     " 


Unknown.. 
.  Unknown., 


Unkwwn.. 


Penbay  Medical  Center,  Rockport,  Maine $912,000. 


Unknown.. 


Unknown. 


..  13,000  people  in  Portland  benefit  directly  or  indirectly  from 

services  delivered  to  "inner  city"  section  where  bulk  of  low 

income  residents  live.  450  persons  are  employed  to  operate 

about  35  services. 
The  MC  grant  generates  additional  $3.8  m.  in  matching  funds 

or  private  donations  to  these  programs  for  total  annual  impact 

ot$b.e  m.  spent  for  people  needs. 
$17  m.  of  the  generated  money  comes  from  private  sources 

that  have  become  ineligible  under  new  H.E.W.  FR  guidelines 

published  February  16, 1973. 
.-  14  000  people  live  in  Lewiston  and  benefit  directly  or  indirectly 

from  services  to  lowest  income  neighborhoods.  300  peopleare 

employed  to  operate  28  services. 
The  MC  grant  generated  an  additional  $1.3  m.  in  matching 

funds  or  private  donations  to  these  programs  for  toUl  annual 

impact  of  $3.3  m.  spent  on  people  needs.  There  is  no  special 

breakdown  on  private  contributions. 
Note:  Services  include: 

1.  Child  care 

2.  Food  and  services  to  elderly 

3.  Recreation  programs  and  facilities 

4.  Education  for  special  students  and  new  facilities 

5.  Law  Enforcement  aides. 

6.  Housing  services. 

..  Services  will  be  terminated  or  reduced  to  39,000  people  in  the 
last  quarter  of  FY  73  and  an  additional  34  000  during  FY  74 
Reductions  will  be  caused  pursuant  to  new  regulations  which 
eliminate  groups  from  eligibility  who  previously  were 
eligible,  and  which  prohibits  use  of  private  funds  as  "seed" 
dollars  for  Federal  matching. 

..  Community  Action  Agencies  are  the  major  social  service  and 
delivery  system  serving  rural  Maine  and  Maine  low-income 
people.  Through  Community  Action  Agencies  efforts  addi- 
tional funds  both  Federal  and  non-OEO  and  Stale  and  local 

S'lSlS'nrSia'.iiff"  ";°I"','^«<i-  (RewH  'n  approximately 
$5,000,000+  additional  dollars.)  This  total  program  effort  is 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  Community  Action  Agencies 
If  the  agencies  are  eliminated  then  the  following  orosram 
will  be  eliminated:  sK-g^o^i 

1.  Community  Outreach— Provide  information  and  referral 

services  and  crisis  support  to  approximately  150  000 
people.  '       ' 

2.  Children*  sServices-<HeadStart)-Provide  educational 

health  and  other  support  to  approximately  2  700 
low-income  children.  ' 

3.  Community  Health  Services— Provides  various  kinds  of 

services  including  dental,  immunization  clinics  tor 
children,  ieed  posioning  screenings  and  transpor- 
alion  to  clinics  for  approximately  8]500  people 

4.  Economic  Development— Has  created  opportunities  for 

supplementary  income  for  Maine  citizens  particularly 
f*iHS'  "''""5  '"<!  'Oral  both  serving  approximately 
1,900  people.  ' 

*•  ^'^^'Ln'"''""'"^    Services-Serving     approximately 
12,000  women.  ' 

6.  Housing  Services— Includes  house  outreach  location  of 

emergency  housing,  house  counseling,  home  rehabil- 
itation progiams  and  house  construction  Servine 
approximately  3,000  families.  * 

7.  Job  Placement  and  Job  Counseling  Services— Presentiv 

serving  approximately  1,000  people 

8.  Nutritional  Programs -Piovides  educational  and  admin- 

istrative support  for  donated  food  programs  AlfeclinB 
approximately  64,000  people. 

9.  Senior  Citizen    Programs- Provides  such  services  as 

hot  meals,  recreation  outreach,  part-time  employment 
,n     '"•Jf'nS  approximately  20,000  senior  citizens 

10.  Youth  Programs— Provides  lor  various  youth  activities 

and  job  programs  for  youths.  Serving  approximately 

500  people. 

In  addition.  Community  Action  Agencies  generate  a  total  annual 

'?*v'"u''Lv'^°'''9°''  e^P'oyinK  appioximateiv  1,000  people 

otwhich  60<^c  are  from  the  low-income  sector.  The  State  OEO 

offices  which  provide  technical  assistance  lor  the  lunctions 

IS  terminated  as  ot  June  30,  1973. 

Same  level  proposed  by  new  legal  corporation  but  continued 

6  months  at  a  time. 
Grant  pending  to  HSMS,  Dept.  HEW.  ($1,008,000).  If  grant  not 
funded — 
800  low  income  lamilies,  600  low  income  single  persons 
will  lose  all  medical  benefits  (since  package  includes  all 
needed  inpatient  &  outpatient  health  svcs ) 
Additional  600  lamilies,  80  single  persons  will  lose  partial 
benefits.  (These  needed  medical  services  not  offered  in 
the  gov  t  package  in  Medicaid  programs  under  which 
they  are  covered. 
Grant  pending  to  HSMS,  Dept.  of  HEW  for  $1,037  000— 

If  riot  funded,  4,000  persons  will  lose  all  medical  benefits 
offered  in  the  grant-tiansler  to  RHS  Svcs.  package- 
additional  1,500  persons  will  lose  partial  benefits 
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ILejMd:  T-prog(M  t«rniinat*d  as  o»  Jum  30, 1973,  TS-T  above  and  proposed  for  special  revenue  skaiiM;  f— froiee  as  e(  Jaiwary  1$73;  R— leductioii  proirain  contimies  I 

intefiMtien  Mt  avatia  4*i 


iMpact  ef  Faderal  imp  mMlments,  proposed  budget  reductions  and  terminations 


Program  affected 


Anticipated 
funding  level, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Estimated  doUar  loss 


Fiscal  year  1973       Fiscal  year  IS  '4  .    Action  date  Who  what  is  affected? 


No.  13.754  Public  Assistance— Social  Services : 

BatliRHional  Association  tor  Retarded  Children    (43,242* $21,621... 


W6.484... 


(awaiting  funding). 
Buieauof  Human  Relations $44,332' $22  166 $88,664.. 


CampWaban $61,333* 


$30.000 $122,666... 


Abilities  and  GoodwiM $53,332* $22  000  $106  662 

Friends  of  the  Retarded $22,000' $11,000  ...  $44  000  ' 

Bureau  of  Human  Relations $133,000' $66,500 $266,000. 

Handicaps,  Inc $38,000 $19,000 $3t,0ee.. 

Uwiston- Auburn  Association  loi  the  Retarded..  $30,000 $30,000 $60,000.. 


Oxford  County  Association  for  Retarded  Children.. 
Franklin  County  Association  for  Retarded  Children 


Kennebec  Valley  Mental  Health. 


$56,000 ? $56,000 . 


Valley $50.000... 

Vatley $9,400... 

Hilltop  School  for  the  Retarded $2,400 $2,400  $6  800 

$38,000 $38,000 $76,000. 

Lorna  C.  Dill  Activities  Center $32.000. $32,000  $64  000 

Bangor  Day  Activities  Center $34,000 $17,000 $34,000.. 

....  $148,000. 


Ustern  Maine  Friends  of  the  Retarded $74,000 $74,000. 


Kathadin  Friends  of  the  Retarded 

Wastiini!ton  County  Associates  for  Retarded  children. 
The  Counseling  Center 


DEPARTMEf^T  OF  TRANSPI 


Federal  Aid  Highway  Propam  No.  20.205 $26,600,000 $5,60O,00OP Unknown*. 


■Those  are  only  January-June  figures.  Fiscal  year  1974  estimated  dollar  loss  represents  a  12'mont    program 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  at  this  time,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48  which  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  and  independent  Na- 
tional Social  Security  Commission.  This 
resolution  was  introduced  earlier  in  the 
session  by  Senator  Fong  and  Senator 
Fannin.  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
for  their  foresight  in  advancing  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  resolution  would  establish  a  nine- 
member  Commission  that  would  operate 
independently  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Five 
members,  including  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Piesident  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  two  each  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  appointments 


would  be  made  on  a  biparttan  basis.  The 
Commission  would  be  corr  posed  of  men 
and  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  number  of  disciplines 
ranging  from  economics  t  >  gerontology. 

The  need  for  this  Cominission 
obvious  to  me.  While  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
visory  Council  on  Social 
the    Congress,    particularly 
Ways  and  Means  Comm  ttee 
Senate  Finance  Committe« 
effectively  and  cooperativ(  ly 
the  social  security  prograi  n. 
urgent  need  for  a  perma^ient 
and  advisory  body  that  w 
keystone  in  assisting  the 
legislative  branches  in  developing 
cohesive  program  and 
into    consideration    the 
which  the  Social  Security 
other  aspects  of  our 
Social  Security  Act  was 
mid-1930's,  it  has  grown 


alio 


socii  ty 


P— in  poundawnl;  INA— 


T  Mar.  1,1973.. 

TMar.  1,1973.. 

TMar.  1,1973.. 

.  T  Mar.  1, 1973.. 
.  T  Mar.  1. 1973.. 
.  T  Mar.  1, 1973.. 

T  Mar.  1, 1973.. 

TMar.  1,1973.. 


Day  care  and  socialization  for  30  retarded  hildren. 

Day  care  and  socialization  for  60  childre  ,  18  of  whom  are 

retarded. 
Day  care,  socialization  and  respite  care  for  5  retarded  children 

and  adults. 
Day  care  and  socialization  for  40  adult  ret^ded. 
Day  care  and  socialization  activities  for  35  idult  retarded. 
Homemaker  service  for  20  families  of  i  itarded  plus  other 

families. 
Adult  day  care  and  socialization  for  27  mentally  retarded, 

cerebral  palsied  and  epileptic. 
Pending  Approval:  Day  care  and  soclsllza  ion  for  15  mentally 

retarded,  cerebral  palsied,  and  epileptic 
Proposed:  (Not  to  be  funded  due  to  changfs  in  regulations) 


Day  care  and  socialization  for  20  mentally 

<4>alsled  and  epileptic  ($45,000). 

Day  care  and  socialization  for  5  mentally 

palsied ,  and  epileptic  ($10,000). 

T  Mar.  1.  1973 Socialization,  Information  and  referral 

for  the  retarded  and  their  families  In  th( 

Pending  Approval: 


retarded,  cerebral 
retarded,    cerebral 


a  id 


Day  care  and  socialization  for  adalt  retardei  I 

Daycare,  socialization  and  recreational  act^ities  fof  retarded 

children  and  adults. 

Day  care  and  socialization  for  retarded  children. 

Day  care  and  respite  care  for  retarded  adu  ts. 

Day  care  and  socialization  for  retarded  adu  ts 

..  T  Mar.  I,  1973 Day  care  and  socialization  for  retarded  ce  ebral  palsied  and 

epileptic. 
Adult  day  care  and  socialization  for  64  retarded,  cerebral 

palsied,  and  epileptic. 


Proposed: 

Day  care  and  socialization  for  17  retarded 
Day  care  for  16  retarded  adults  ($32,000). 
Day  care  for  20  retarded  adults  ($50,000). 


dults  ($24,000). 


RTATION 


.  *1973  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program  cun  intly  pending  Con 
gresslonal  action. 

Federal  funds  are  currently  being  withhe  d  from  the  Maine 
Department  of  Transportation  In  the  <  mount  of  approxi- 
mately $5.6  million.  This  represents  the  difference  between 
the  1973  apportionments  of  Federal  fund  i  made  to  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  the  obllgatlonal  authority  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  continuing  uncertainty  of  the  availablli  ly  of  Federal  funds 
creates  considerable  difficulty  In  providi  ig  effective  sched- 
uling of  proposed  projects. 
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seems 
1  >epartment  of 
the  Ad- 
Security;  and 
the  House 
and  the 
have  worked 
in  building 
there  is  an 
research 
serve  as  a 
executive  and 
a  more 
better  take 
vbrious  effects 
System  has  on 
Since  the 
exacted  in  the 
tremendously 


tie 


bo 


culd 


to  the  point  today  whereby 
American  is  affected  by  it 
or  another.  No  less  than 
the  American  people  are 
under  social  security. 

While    every   legislator 
supports   a  strong  and 
security  program,  a  number 
questions  have  emerged  in 
that  concern  the  heart  of 
These  include  the  actuaria 
financing  the  program  so  as 
benefits  to  as  large  a 
population  as  possible  and 
cost  thi'ough  the  payroll 
the  program  to  lower  and 
Americans,    employers    an 
alike.  Additionally,  many 
some  problems  have  sm"f ace<  I 
medicare  and  medicaid, 
thorized  by  the  Social 

Every  day  bills  are  inti'i 
Congress  that  would  amen< 
Security  Act  so  as  to  expand 
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eligibility  in  a  way  that  the  particular 
legislator  believes  Is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  system.  For  instance,  for  many 
years  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
allow  social  security  recipients  to  earn 
more  money  without  having  reductions 
in  social  security  benefits.  Progress  was 
made  in  this  area  through  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1,  but  fiuther  improvement 
needs  to  be  made  in  this  Congress.  This 
subject  and  many  others  deserve  more 
indepth  study  and  attention.  The  Con- 
gress must  be  able  to  legislate  the  social 
seciu-ity  program  in  a  way  that  recog- 
nizes the  costs  and  benefits  of  various 
proposals  on  a  long  range  basis. 

The  proposed  National  Social  Security 
Commission  would  be  able  and  equipped 
to  provide  these  services.  Operating  in- 
dependently from  existing  institutions 
it  would  be  able  to  act  in  the  role  of  an 
ombudsman  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Today,  payments  imder  social  security 
including  medicare,  exceed  $60  billion  a 
year.  This  represents  the  largest  single 
Federal  Government  program  in  opera- 
tion. Such  a  system  demands  more  than 
a  part-time  advisory  coimcil  that  is  au- 
thorized to  meet  only  on  an  infrequent 
basis. 

As  stated  previously,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  continues  to  benefit  millions 
of  Americans.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  further  improvement  could  be 
realized  so  as  to  make  it  more  equitable 
for  participants  and  potential  partici- 
pants. Furthermore,  medicare,  while 
providing  necessary  health  benefits  to  its 
participants,  has  had  a  deleterious  effect 
on  many  hospitals,  particularly  those  in 
rural  parts  of  the  country.  The  difficul- 
ties which  these  hospitals  have  had  with 
medicare  has  forced  them  to  rearrange 
their  services  to  their  communities.  This 
is  the  type  of  problem  that  I  would  ex- 
pect a  National  Social  Security  Com- 
mission to  analyze  and  then  to  put  forth 
substantive  recommendations  in  order  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
desirability  of  this  Commission.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  already 
too  many  Government-funded  commis- 
sions that  when  taken  together  achieve 
very  little  at  a  major  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  Yet  a  permanent  commis- 
sion offering  full-time  analysis  of  social 
security  must  be  distinguished  from  most 
Of  these  other  commissions  that  tend  to 
meet  sparingly  and  are  authorized  only  to 
consider  narrow  subject  areas.  A  National 
Social   Security   Commission,    as   envi- 
sioned by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48 
would  be  geared  to  providing  a  sense  of 
direction  in  terms  of  management,  eco- 
nomic   and  fiscal  responsibility,  social 
goals  for  the  Social  Security  System  on 
both  a  short-range  and  long-range  basis. 
™is  is  essential  if  social  security  is  to  be 
the  ongoing  success  that  we  aU  want  it 
to  be.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give   Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  their 
careful  consideration  because  it  is  a  posi- 
tive proposal  that  can  potentially  bene- 
fit all  Americans. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  WRONGDOING 
»to.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  won- 
der there  Is  a  breakdown  of  respect  for 


authority  In  this  country.  Just  look  at 
the  chronology  of  "incidents"  involving 
high  officials  of  Government  and  busi- 
ness in  wrongdoing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "A 
Chronology"  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch  that 
appeared  in  the  April  10  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  oe  printed  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Chhonology 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Having  failed  to  find  an  easy  reference 
source  on  the  various  Incidents  lumped  to- 
gether these  days  under  the  broad  label  of 
"Watergate"  we  went  to  the  back  files  and 
put  together  for  future  use  the  following: 

1970.  JiUy  through  September.  Harold  Ge- 
neen,  board  chairman  of  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  offered  company  funds 
to  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
help  prevent  the  election  of  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens  to  the  presidency  of  Chile.  After 
Allende's  election  on  Septemtjer  4,  Mr  Gre- 
neen  made  a  specific  offer  of  $1  mUllon  to  the 
CIA  to  support  a  coalition  against  Mr.  Al- 
lende. 

1971.  March  12.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  refiised  to  raise  the  fed- 
eral milk  price  support  level. 

March  23.  Dairymen  visited  the  President. 

March  24.  Dairymen  contributed  $26,000  to 
the  Nixon  election  campaign  fund. 

March  25.  Secretary  Hardin  raised  the  milk 
price  support  level.  The  cost  to  the  milk 
consumer  was  estimated  at  $500  to  $700  mil- 
lion. 

July  23.  The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee picked  San  Diego  for  Its  1972  convention. 
Agreement  was  reached  with  the  city  after 
ITT  had  underwritten  $400,000  of  the  cost 
The  deal  later  fell  through. 

July  31.  An  antitrust  suit  against  ITT  was 
settled  out  of  court.  In  the  settlement  the 
Department  of  Justice  withdrew  Its  demand 
for  a  separation  of  Hartford  Plre  Insurance 
Co.  from  ITT.  It  has  been  charged,  and  de- 
nied, that  John  Mitchell  intervened  on  behalf 
of  ITT. 

1971.  March.  Maurice  Stans,  chief  fund 
raiser  for  the  Nixon  re-election  campaign 
raised  $10  million  In  secret  funds  to  beat  the 
April  7  disclosure  deadline. 

AprU  7.  New  law  In  force  requiring  dis- 
closure of  all  amounts  of  over  $100  with 
names  of  donors. 

April  10.  A  then  undisclosed  contribution 
of  $200,000  in  cash  was  handed  to  Mr.  Stans 
in  the  Nixon  campaign  office  In  Washington 
by  Harry  L.  Sears,  Nixon  fund  raiser  for  New 
Jersey,  and  Laurence  B.  Richardson  Jr  for- 
mer president  of  International  Controls 
Corp.,  whose  principal  owner,  Robert  L  Ves- 
co,  was  a  fugitive  from  the  United  States 
Five  months  earlier  Mr.  Vesco  was  released 
from  a  Swiss  Jail  on  baU  the  day  after  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Bern. 

1972.  June  17.  Five  employees  of  the  Nixon 
campaign  committee  were  caught  and  ar- 
rested Inside  the  offices  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  the  Watergate  Apart- 
ments in  Washington.  All  have  since  been 
found  guUty  In  court  of  breaking,  entering 
stealing,  and  eavesdropping.. 

1973.  January  31.  Campaign  fund  reports 
showed  that  Nixon  fund  raisers  had  collected 
about  $50  mUIion  during  1972.  This  was  the 
largest  political  campaign  chest  ever  raised 
in  American  history.  A  credit  balance  of  $3  6 
mUlion  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year. 

February  27.  The  Nixon  campaign  com- 
mittee disclosed  that  It  had  returned  to  Rob- 
ert Vesco  $200,000  received  from  him  In  cash 
on  AprU  10,  and  also  another  $60,000  received 
earlier. 


Footnote.  Pay  to  the  Watergate  burglars 
came  from  the  same  safe  Into  which  the 
Vesco  contributions  were  put.  President 
Nixon's  brother  Edward  helped  to  arrange 
the  Vesco  contributions. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA'S  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, much  of  what  we  hear  and  read  is 
about  the  environment  and  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  Many  groups  and  individ- 
uals have  come  forward  in  recent  years 
to  proclaim  that  they  have  all  the  an- 
swers. 

In  South  Carolina,  there  is  a  group 
that  has  been  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment for  more  than  35  years  and 
is  continuing  to  do  a  tremendous  job  of 
improving  it  by  conserving  and  develop- 
ing wisely  our  soU,  water,  and  related 
natural  resources.  I  speak  of  the  45  soil 
and   water  conservation   districts. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority since  I  was  author  of  the  legisla- 
tion creating  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
back   in    1937.   Gov.   Olin  D.   Johnston 
signed  this  legislation  AprU  17,  1937.  Im- 
mediately local  leadership  began  to  pre- 
pare the  referendums  necessary  to  create 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts.  Our 
first  district  was  chartered  in  Septem- 
ber 1937,  and  by  August  10,  1943,  the  en- 
tire State  of  South  Carolina  was  covered 
by  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
South  Carolina  was  the  second  State  iii 
the  Nation  to  achieve  complete  coverage. 
Districts    are    locally    organized    and 
locally  governed.  Each  district  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  five  members.  Three  are  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  district  and  two  are 
appointed  by  the  State  SoU  and  Water 
Committee.    The    225    district   commis- 
sioners   governing    the    45    districts    in 
South  Carolina  serve  without  pay.  They 
serve,  because  they  are  unselfish  people 
dedicated  to  conserving  and  using  wisely 
our  soil  and  water  resources  for  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  finest  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  known  are  serving  or  have 
served  as  soil  conservation  district  com 
missioners.  There  is  no  organization  that 
includes  more  loyal,  capable,  and  dedi- 
cated leaders  than  the  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  my  State.  I  would  be  amiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  two  of  my  friends,  and 
South  Carolina's  friends,  the  late  Dr  Joe 
Douthit  and  E.  C.  McArthur.  These  men 
not  only  provided  leadership  to  conserva- 
tion districts  in  South  Carolina,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  well.  Dr.  Douthit  served 
as  a  district  commissioner  from  1937  until 
his  death  in  1973,  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  has  served  in 
this  capacity.  The  late  E.  C.  McArthur 
of  Gaffney,  S.C.  provided  the  vision  and 
leadership  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  and  he  served  as  its  first 
president. 

Districts  are  charged  by  State  law  to 
develop  and  implement  programs  that 
will  conserve  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  our  State.  They  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  carrying  out  this  respon- 
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sibility.  Thia  is  evideaced  by  the  more 
than  44,000  laadownert  who  are  eoop- 
eratlng  with  districts  in  plsmnlng  and 
applying  conservation  measures  on  their 
land. 

Districts  seek  and  receive  assistance 
from  many  Federal  and  State  agencies 
to  help  their  cooperating  landowners 
implement  conservation  worlc.  However, 
the  bulk  of  Uie  technical  assistance  they 
receive  in  planning  and  api>lying  conser- 
vation work  comes  from  the  Soil  and 
Conservation  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

All  of  our  45  districts  in  South  Carolina 
have  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
provides  a  basis  for  SCS  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  want  to  mention 
just  a  few  things  oiu*  districts  have  done 
in  soil  conservation  that  has  made  our 
State  a  better  place  in  wliich  to  live — 
better  from  an  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Districts  have  spon- 
sored 55  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  projects  in  my  State.  Forty- 
six  of  these  have  received  planning  as- 
sistance, 33  projects  have  been  author- 
ized for  construction,  £.nd  11  projects 
have  been  completed.  The  SCS  has  as- 
sisted districts  plan  and  carry  out  these 
projects  xmder  the  authority  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566. 

In  addition  to  flood  protection,  water- 
shed projects  have  provided  sources  of 
water  for  municipal,  recreational,  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  agricultural  uses.  I 
would  like  to  cite  just  one  example  of  the 
benefit  of  a  watershed  project:  During 
a  single  rainstorm  near  Dillon,  S.C,  In 
1969.  the  flood  protection  given  by  the 
Maple  Swamp  watershed  project  pro- 
vided benefits  that  exceeded  the  total 
c<Hi8tructi(m  cost  of  the  project. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
have  also  sponsored  four  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  that 
cover  33  of  our  46  counties.  These  proj- 
ects have  had  a  significant  impact  in  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  have  had  to 
see  the  red.  eroding,  gullied  hillsides  of 
South  Carolina  back  in  the  1930's  to 
fully  appreciate  the  impact  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  have  had 
in  our  State.  Today,  most  of  these  ugly 
scars  have  been  covered  with  grass  and 
pine  ti-ees. 

Districts,  in  cooperation  with  SCS, 
have  helped  landowners  to  build  more 
than  34,000  miles  of  terraces  to  prevent 
erosion  and  conserve  water.  More  than 
1  million  acres  have  been  planted  to 
pasture  and  hay  crops,  and  about  an- 
other 1  miUion  acres  have  been  planted 
in  trees.  There  are  more  than  37,000 
farm  ponds  and  lakes  dotting  South 
Carolina's  landscape  that  provide  water 
for  livestock,  irrigation,  flsh  and  wild- 
life, recreation,  rural  flre  protection,  and 
other  beneficial  uses.  They  also  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  coimtryslde. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  list  many  other 
accomplishments  of  the  soil  and  water 
tonservatlon  districts  in  my  State  and 
around  the  Nation,  but  time  will  not 
permit.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  share 
with  this  distinguished  group  some  of 
the  things  soil  and  water  conservation 
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districts  in  my  State  have  done  to  make 
South  Carolina  a  better  xilace  in  which 
to  live.  I  salute  the  45  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  in  douth  Carolina 
and  the  more  than  3,000  districts  across 
the  Nation  for  what  they  have  done  to 
make  this  a  better  America. 
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A  NEW  SECRECY  ACT? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presiicnt,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  mpch  discussion 
on  some  not-so-well-knoivn  aspects  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  proposed  re- 
visions to  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
which  would  make  it  a  felony  to  disclose 
or  receive  almost  any  defuse  or  foreign 
policy  information.  I 

The  daily  News-Journal  newspapers  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  have  recently  pub- 
lished two  editorials  on  Itie  content  of 
those  provisions  and  the  present  system 
of  classifying  official  documents. 

Both  editorials  read,  in  Dart: 

The  fact  that  InformaticA  was  cUssiaed 
In  error  or  frivolously,  or  wltfiout  reasonable 
grounds,  would  b«  no  defease  tot  the  re- 
porter or  the  goveniment  ^urce.  ...  If 
these  laws  were  reaUy  necesssry,  really  In  the 
public  Interest,  It  would  saem  appropriate 
for  them  to  be  offered  as  miat  they  are,  a 
new  secrecy  act.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reprint 
these  editorials  in  full  a«  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  | 

Tliere  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printad  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RtTBBEB  Stamp  in  Id  3n  Fist 

About  a  month  ago,  Presl<  lent  Nixon  sent 
to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  new  lederal  criminal 
code,  generally  considered  a  necessary  up- 
dating of  the  criminal  law.  VOiat  attention  it 
got  was  concentrated  mainly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for|  revival  of  the 
death  penalty  and  stiff  mandatory  sentences 
for  some  offenses.  I 

Just  10  days  ago.  Sen.  EdiAund  S.  Muskie. 
speaking  at  Frostburg  State  Ck)llege,  made 
reference  to  a  system  of  censorship  set  up 
by  the  proposed  code  whica  he  compared, 
unfavorably,  with  the  Brltlsa  Official  Secrets 
Act.  The  speech  got  only  snetchy  reporting 
natlonaUy,  but  It  was  enoiigh  to  get  re- 
porters to  take  another  loojc  at  the  1,200- 
page  criminal  code,  and  wiat  they  found 
there,  along  with  a  better  loo^  at  the  Muslde 
speech,   is  nothing  less  than  frightening. 

In  brief,  the  Administration  is  attempting 
to  revise  federal  law  to  ma)«e  it  a  crime — a 
felony  punishable  by  impris4nment — to  dis- 
close any  document  or  the  !  information  in 
any  document  which  Is  "classified."  The  pun- 
ishment would  apply  to  any, reporter,  editor 
or  publisher  who  received  and  wrote  such  In- 
formation, or  who  received  the  livformation 
and  did  not  publish  it,  any  government  em- 
ploye who  revealed  such  information,  any 
government  employe  who  kniw  of  such  reve- 
lation and  did  not  turn  in  hs  colleague,  and 
any  refwrter  who  received  she  Information 
and  did  not  reveal  his  source.  | 

The  fact  that  the  Information  was  classi- 
fied in  error,  or  frivolously,  pr  without  rea- 
sonable grounds,  would  be  na  defense  for  the 
reporter  or  the  governmental  source.  Once 
the  rubber  stamp  fell,  that  ^uld  be  It:  any 
revelation  or  discussion  of'  such  material 
would  be  automatic  groundoi  for  felony  con- 
viction, and  penalties  would  run  up  to  seven 
years  in  prison  and  fines  ofi  $50,000. 

Now,  Just  consider  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
posal to  make  criminal  what  is  not  now  crim- 
inal: Qovernment  files  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 20  mUlioa  doctuueuts  Which  are  classi- 
fied, that  is,  stamped  "confidential,"  "secreV 


or  "top  secret;"  most  of  them  i  re  In  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  State  Efepartment  or 
the  CIA,  but  they  are  scatteredi  around  other 
departments  as  well,  and  In  the  White  House 
Itself.  No  less  than  30,000  '  officials  and 
bureaucrats  hold  the  rubber  itamps,  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion.  Theoaetlcally,  clas- 
sification is  supposed  to  proteci  the  national 
security;  In  practice,  it  is  used  Cor  that — and 
for  any  other  conceivable  reason,  including 
shielding  government  officials  from  embar- 
rassment, the  results  of  bad  Jjudgment  and 
even  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  Some 
classification-  defies  any  explanation  at  all, 
and  some  classified  document  go  back  so 
far — 30  years  or  more — that  the  reasons  have 
been  forgotten.  j 

Sen.  Muskie  says  that  applying  criminal 
sanctions  to  violations  of  this  ka«aky  classi- 
fication system  would  "establish  In  peace- 
time a  system  of  government  censorship  that 
a  democracy  could  hardly  tolerate  in  time  of 
war."  Its  results  would  be  to  virtually  shut 
down  all  Investigative  reporting  in  Washing- 
ton— and  at  a  time  when  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  government  moite  open  and  to 
protect  news  media  from  grooving  govern- 
mental harassment. 

Whether  or  not  these  propose  ils  for  heavier 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  governmental 
secrecy  should  even  be  consld^ed,  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  based  on  the  present  classi- 
fication system.  The  government  certainly 
has  a  right  to  protect  the  national  security, 
and  to  enforce  vital  security  imost  strictly. 
But  it  should  elesoi  up  and  Ijighten  up  its 
classification  system  and  confine  It  to  mat- 
ters oif  true  national  security  before  going  on 
to  stricter  enforcement. 

New  Laws  on  Secre 

Burled  In  the  fine  print  ^f  a  lengthy, 
proposed  revision  of  the  rederal  Crimi- 
nal Code  are  several  provisions  that 
add  up  to  an  American  version  of  the 
"official  secrets  act" — laws  that  are  far 
stronger  than  even  those  emergency  meas- 
ures adopted  during  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

The  laws,  now  before  Congress,  would 
make  it  a  felony  for  a  government  offi- 
cial to  disclose  almost  ar^  defense  or 
foreign  policy  Information,  whether  or  not 
that  disclosure  endangered  jnatlonal  se- 
curity 

It  would  make  it  &  felony  for  a  reporter 
to  receive  such  Information,  wftiether  or  not 
it  was  published. 

It  would  make  It  a  felony  fori  a  reporter  re- 
ceiving such  information  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close his  source. 

It  would  make  It  a  felony  foi  another  gov- 
ernment (^clal,  knowing  of  sich  disclosure 
of  Information,  to  fail  to  report)  a  co-worker's 
action  in  doing  so. 

The  law  sounds  reasonable  tenough,  since 
the  obvious  aim  Is  to  protect  the  security  of 
such  information  as  defense  codes,  our  sur- 
veillance techniques,  our  atom  c  secrets,  and 
plans  which  might  aid  our  eniimles  But  the 
law  would  penalize  the  disclosure  of  any 
classified  information  whether  or  not  that 
information  was  crucial  to  this  national  se- 
curity, whether  or  not  that)  Information 
should  have  ever  been  classified; 

Classified  Information  Is  ajnytblng  that 
one  of  more  than  20,000  gover«ment  officials 
decides  should  lie  secret.  No  explauatious,  no 
Justifications,  are  required.        j 

It  is  a  power  that  has  ofteu  been  abused. 
Official  secrecy  has  been  used  tp  hide  Incom- 
petence, conceal  waste,  cover  Mp  facts  that 
might  be  embarrassing.  The  "Top  Secret" 
stamp  has  been  put  on  vital  facts  about  gor- 
emment  meat  inspection  priograms,  drug 
tests,  import  restrictions,  and  income  tax 
rulings. 

The  official  government  inv^tigation  Into 
the  My  LaI  massacre  is  dsasliled.  So  is  in- 
formation about  cost  over-nu  is  In  the  De- 
fense Department.  So  is  othe  *  information 
that  is  vital  to  the  public's  t  indentanding 
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and  knowledge  of  exactly  what  Its  govern- 
ment Is  up  to. 

In  other  words,  the  new  secrecy  laws 
would  create  staggering  penalties  (three  to 
seven  years  in  JaU,  fines  of  $25,000  to  $50,000) 
for  the  disclosure  of  information  even  when 
tbe  Information  Is  totally  mtsclasslfied,  or 
classified  only  to  prevent  public  knowledge 
of  waste,  error,  dishonesty  or  corruption. 
Tliey  are  not  aimed  at  spies  or  the  nation's 
enemVes;  tbe  present  laws  are  strict  enough. 

No  law  now  gives  the  government  such 
power  to  prosecute  newsmen  not  only  for 
revealing  what  they  determine  the  public 
should  know,  but  Just  for  possessing  in- 
formation the  government  says  they  should 
not  have. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  public  is  tired  of 
bearing,  from  the  press,  about  freedom  of 
tlM  press.  But  such  secrecy  laws  are  not 
onerous  merely  l>ecause  they  may  deny  a 
reporter  a  front-page  by-line,  or  a  television 
network  a  hot  Item  on  the  6  o'clock  news. 
The  government  is  not  attempting  to  keep 
information  from  reporters,   but  from  the 

The  idea  of  a  democracy  Is  that  the  people 
decide  what  their  government  should  be 
doing  based  on  their  knowledge  of  what  la 
going  on.  Too  often,  the  goveiament  has  at- 
tempted to  conceal  information  that  would 
•now  Its  citizens  to  act  and  vote  intelligent- 
ly. It  Is,  to  be  blunt,  an  abuse  of  power. 

These  new  laws  In  themselves  are  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen.  They  are  burled 
in  a  long  and  complex  piece  of  legislation,  a 
l»w  which  the  Justice  Department  offered 
Congress  as  merely  a  modernization  of  the 
criminal  code.  The  implications  of  these  re- 
viBiona  were  discovered  by  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
ICuskle  of  Maine,  who  is  worldng  to  defeat 
them. 

If  these  laws  were  really  necessary,  really 
In  tbe  public  Interest,  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  them  to  be  offered  as  what  they 
K  3,  a  new  secrecy  act.  It  Is  foreboding  that 
even  the  proposal  of  a  secrecy  act  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  covert  manner. 


REALINEMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
ACTrViriES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  a  courskgeous  step  by  ordering  the 
realinement  of  defense  activities  in  32 
of  the  50  States. 

Many  in  and  out  of  Government  have 
noted  savings  could  be  made  in  this  area 
but  just  as  many  speculated  that  signifi- 
cant clianges  may  not  take  place  due  to 
the  political  repercussions  which  would 
surely  follow. 

Great  courage  was  required  for  the 
President  to  take  this  action  as  obviously 
the  Uves  of  many  Government  workers 
will  be  adversely  affected.  Also,  the  con- 
gressional reaction  to  date  has  been 
mixed.  Everyone  wants  money  saved,  but 
naturally  the  Members  are  concerned 
when  people  and  resources  In  their  dis- 
tricts and  States  are  reduced. 

However,  yesterday's  action  was  justi- 
fiable in  view  of  our  reduced  require- 
ments resulting  from  the  disengagement 
ifi  Vietnam.  It  also  recognizes  the  need 
to  tighten  our  spending  belt  to  the  maxi- 
mum consistent  with  maintenance  of  the 
defense  necessary  to  deter  any  would-be 
aggressor. 

Ml-.  President,  this  far-reaching  re- 
alinement impacts  on  274  Installations  in 
32  States.  It  will  result  in  a  savings  of 
S3.2  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  Fur- 
ther, these  changes  will  reduce  man- 
power requirements  by  42,800  positions, 
cxix 820— Part  10 


President  Nixon  is  trying  to  save 
money  everywhere,  in  defense  and  in  do- 
mestic programs.  Many  have  said  no 
President  would  close  a  large  number  of 
military  installations  around  the  coun- 
try. Many  said  the  heat  would  be  too 
great.  However,  President  Nixon  has 
done  this,  because  he  felt  savings  could 
l>e  justified  without  imperiling  our  de- 
fense posture.  This  action  is  certainly  a 
bold  step  for  the  President  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  having  the  courage  to  take 
this  initiative.  His  desire  to  save  every 
dollar  possible  in  defense  should  also  be 
applied  to  other  areas  where  70  ptrcent 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  now  beicg  ex- 
pended. 

It  was  disturbing  to  me  to  heai*  re- 
meu-ks  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  that 
although  nondefense  spending  is  sky- 
rocketing, even  higher  expenditures  in 
this  area  are  favored.  These  remarks  re- 
vealed that  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  expects  to  recommend  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  excess  of  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  seems  to 
be  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  now  is 
the  time  to  reverse  priorities  from  de- 
fense to  social  programs.  The  Congress 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  has  already  taken  gigan- 
tic strides  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during 
President  Nixon's  first  year  in  office,  44 
cents  of  the  Federal  dollar  went  to  de- 
fense and  34.4  cents  for  human  needs.  In 
the  current  budget  30.2  cents  is  going  to 
defense  and  47  cents  to  human  needs. 
The  President  brought  about  this  change 
despite  his  inheritance  of  a  costly  war 
in  Indochina.  He  compiled  this  record  of 
sliifting  money  to  human  needs  while  at 
the  same  time  gaining  a  peace  in  Viet- 
nam with  honor. 

No  one  can  claim  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  reversed  Federal  spaiding  from 
a  wartime  footing  to  one  which  recog- 
nizes our  varied  and  legitimate  domestic 
needs.  Thus,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
proceed  with  care  In  further  reducing 
the  defense  budget  and  putting  addi- 
tional billions  in  social  programs. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  spending 
in  many  of  these  social  programs  could 
also  be  tightened  in  order  that  those 
truly  in  need  would  get  greater  benefits 
while  at  the  same  time  waste  in  these 
areas  might  also  be  reduced. 

In  closing,  I  would  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  Defense  D^artment  re- 
lease announcing  these  defense  installa- 
tion changes  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  oi*dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Secretaky  or  Defense  Eixiot 

L.  Richardson  On  Base  Relinemknts 

Today  I  am  announcing  a  significant  fa- 
cilities realignment,  including  274  separate 
actions,  which  will  affect  Defense  Installa- 
tions and  activities  In  32  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
which  should  bring  about  savings  of  $3.6 
billion  over  tbe  next  decade.  In  addition, 
these  actions  wUl  allow  personnel  reduc- 
tions to  help  us  meet  our  Fiscal  Tear  1974 
budget,  including  elimination  of  some  42,- 
800  positions  of  which  26,000  are  civilian 
and  16,600  mUltary. 


These  realignment  actions  are  both 
timely  and  necessary.  They  are  made  pos- 
sible in  large  part  by  the  winding  down 
ot  our  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
by  the  consequent  reduction  In  the  size  of 
our  mlUtary  forces  and  In  the  extent  of  our 
training  needs.  A  concurrent  ant^  In  the 
long  term  even  more  Important  reason,  U 
the  urgent  need  to  seek  economies  and  ef- 
ficiencies in  order  that  scarce  Defense  re- 
sources can  l)e  devoted  to  hlgh-prlorlty 
areas  such  as  research  and  development, 
readiness  and  modernization  of  forces,  and 
maintenance  of  strategic  sufficiency. 

None  of  the  actions  In  this  package  will 
be  easy.  I  iLnow  they  wlU  cause  difficulty  for 
many  of  our  people,  and  that  they  will  have 
significant  consequences  for  some  commu- 
nities which  have  long  supported  their  mili- 
tary neighbors. 

Under  tbe  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
gram for  Stability  of  CivllUn  Employment, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  dii^laced 
civilian  employees  in  obtaining  other  ac- 
ceptable employment.  Transportation  and 
moving  expenses  wlU  be  paid  for  career  em- 
ployees who  wUl  be  relocated  to  other  De- 
fense activities.  I  have  issued  a  freeze  on 
most  new-employee  hiring  for  Jobs  wlthm 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  long  as  quail- 
fled  displaced  employees  are  available  to 
fill  those  positions.  Dl^laced  employees  will 
be  registered  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Priority  Placement  Program  for  referral  to 
other  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  will  also  be  eligible  for  the  CivU 
Service  Commission's  Displaced  Employees 
Program  for  referral  and  consideration  In 
filling  vacancies  in  other  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  In  addition,  I  am  writ- 
ing heads  of  other  government  agencies  and 
departments,  asking  them  to  give  our  dis- 
placed employees  full  consideration  for  em- 
ployment in  their  organizations. 

Close  liaison  will  also  be  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  civilian  person- 
nel offices  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
state  employment  offices  and  private  Indus- 
try to  help  employees  desiring  placement  as- 
sistance or  retraining  for  positions  In  the 
private  sector.  I  have  written  the  Secretary 
of  Ijabor  requesting  his  assistance  In  this 
crucial  effort.  Most  career  employees  who  do 
not  elect  to  take  other  federal  positions 
will  be  eligible  for  severance  pay  \xp  to  one 
year,  based  upon  age  and  length  of  fed- 
eral service,  or  for  Immediate  retirement 
under  one  of  the  voluntcuy  or  involuntary 
options. 

A  memorandum  detailing  the  rights  and 
benefits  ef  employees  affected  by  these  ac- 
tions is  Included  In  the  material  you  are 
receiving. 

For  thoae  communities  which  may  be  af- 
fected, vn  will  make  available  the  ftfil  re- 
sources of  the  President's  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Conunlttee.  President  Nixon  estab- 
lished this  committee,  which  I  chair,  m 
1970,  and  it  includes  representation  from 
15  federal  d^&rtments  and  agencies.  Its 
purpose  is  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  to  assist  com- 
munities affected  by  Defense  realignments. 

The  committee  worlcs  with  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  to  help 
create  new  private-sector  Jobs  to  replace  the 
Defense  jobs  that  wiU  t>e  eliminated.  Such 
economic  adjustment  efforts  in  the  f>ast  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  major  new  de- 
velopments in  such  areas  as  Industry,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  health  and  transportation. 

Yesterday  the  President  KTote  me  and  the 
members  of  his  Economic  Adjustment  C<Hn- 
mittee  re-emphasizlog  the  Importance  of 
this  effort,  directing  certain  steps  to  improve 
the  committee's  effectiveness,  and  instruct- 
ing all  members  of  the  committee  to  give 
"their  fuU  energies  In  this  vital  effort."  A 
copy  of  this  correspondence  Is  also  in  the 
material  yoo  are  receiving. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  summarize  tbe  ac- 
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tlons   to   be   taken   by   the   three   Military 
DepATtments : 

NAVT 

Between  Fiscal  Tear  1964  and  Fiscal  Tear 
1974,  Naval  forces  will  have  been  reduced 
from  917  active  fleet  thipa  and  S,014  aircraft 
to  623  ships  and  3.966  aircraft.  Comparable 
figures  for  active  major  coml)at  ship3  are  407 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1964  and  253  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1974.  Next  Fiscal  Tear  the  fleet  will  Include 
16  aircraft  carriers  compared  with  24  In  Fis- 
cal Tear  1964.  Nevertheless,  unless  substan- 
tial facility  cutbacks  are  made,  the  Navy  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1974  wUl  have  the  same  niimber 
of  active  ship  homeport  complexes,  air  sta- 
tions, and  air-rework  facilities  as  It  did  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1964.  In  addition,  it  would  have 
only  one  less  Naval  shipyard.  Clearly,  we 
have  for  a  decade  been  treating  shore  instal- 
lations differently  than  we  have  been  the 
ships  and  aircraft  they  are  designed  to 
support. 

Consequently,  after  two  years  of  study  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  requirements.  It  has  been 
decided  that  on  the  East  Coast  we  must  close 
the  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  Key  West, 
Florida,  Naval  Stations;  the  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island.  Naval  Air  Station,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard.  On  the  West  Coast,  we 
must  close  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station  and 
the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  both  In 
California.  These  are  but  the  most  salient 
steps  in  a  wide-ranging  Navy  realignment 
package. 

The  Navy's  choices  were  made  after  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  study  of  available  op- 
tions, with  the  role  of  the  aircraft  carrier  In 
the  modem  Navy  surface  fleet  a  major  factor. 
It  is  Navy  poUcy,  which  I  fully  endorse,  to 
maintain  at  least  two  homeports  on  each 
coast  capable  of  servicing  modern  carriers. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  If  only  one  car- 
rier homeport  were  maintained,  denial  of 
egress  by  natural,  enemy,  or  subversive  ac- 
tions at  a  time  of  crisis  could  severely  cir- 
cumscribe naval  capabilities.  Thus,  when 
the  Navy  looked  hard  at  the  question  of  how 
It  could  better  tailor  its  shore  facilities  to 
the  needs  and  size  of  its  fleet,  it  decided 
that  homeports  incapable  of  handling  mod- 
ern carriers  were  the  most  expendable. 

A  major  function  of  the  Newport /Quonset 
Point  complex  has  been  to  support  the 
smaller  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers,  a 
program  which  Is  being  phased  out  by  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  Is  now  meeting  the  anti- 
submarine challenge  through  the  Unproved- 
carrier  concept  which  requires  use  of  only 
the  large  modem  carrier  in  the  dual  anti- 
submarine and  attack  role.  Newport  cannot 
handle  modern  carriers  nor  can  the  adjoin- 
ing Naval  Air  Station  at  Quonset  Point 
handle  the  high-performance  Jet  aircraft 
that  go  with  modem  carriers.  The  decision 
to  close  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station  on 
the  West  Coast  is  similarly  based  upon  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  inappropriate  location 
for  modem  carriers. 

an  roBCE 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  decreased  hostilities 
In  Southeast  Asia,  Air  Force  pilot  training 
needs  are  dropping  from  the  4,440  needed  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1972  to  3,425  In  Fiscal  Tear  1974, 
thus  allowing  the  Air  Force  to  economize  by 
closing  one  of  nine  current  pilot  training 
bases.  Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  most  expendable  pilot  training 
base  because  of  marginally  adequate  facili- 
ties. Increasing  encroachment  problems,  and 
geographic  limitations. 

In  addition,  46  B-52/D  aircraft  are  to  be 
phased  out  by  September  1974.  because  of 
airframe  age.  As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  will 
close  two  of  seven  Strategic  Air  Command 
air  bases  at  which  B-62/D  aircraft  are  pres- 
ently deployed.  The  two  bases  selected  are 
Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts,  and 
McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  both  of  which 
are  among  those  subject  to  short  warning 
time  attacks  by  submarine -launched  ballistic 
missiles. 


Further,  the  Air  Porcfc  Is  seeking  to  econ- 
omize  by   closing   certain   marginal,   single' 
purpose  facilities,  exce; 
ties,  and  by  transferrl 
more    efficient,     multl 
Force   bases   affected 
Hamilton    Air   Force 
Ramey  Air  Force   Bi 

Forbes  Air  Force  Bi 
be  closed,  except  for  t: 
mand    Satellite    mlssloii 
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Guard  facilities.  The  forimary  active  duty 
mission  at  Forbes  has  been  tactical  airlift, 
but  its  geographic  locajtion  is  too  far  from 
prime  Army  airlift  us^rs  located  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  B  entucky. 

ARM  r 

In  1968,  the  Army  e  antalned  1.6  million 
military  men  and  woi  aen.  In  1974,  Army 
strength  Is  projected  to  be  804,000.  This  dra- 
matic personnel  decreaie  has  reduced  train- 
ing requirements.  The  Army  will  compensate 
for  this  reduction  elthef  by  closing  the  Army 
Training  Center  at  Fori  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  or 
by  a  reduction  of  traiiilng  activities  at  all 
six  of  the  current  Army  training  centers. 
A  study  will  be  completed  this  sununer  on 
how  best  to  carry  out  jthis  reduction.  Even 
should  the  Army  Training  Center  be  closed 
at  Fort  Dlx,  the  Army  Would  keep  open  the 
personnel  center,  the  [Army  hospital,  and 
certain  other  functions  khere. 

Also,  the  Army's  pilLt  training  load  has 
shrunk  from  6,887  pllAs  in  1969  to  a  pro- 
jected 1,502  in  Fiscal  ^ear  1974.  Therefore, 
the  Army  proposes  to  iconsolldate  Its  flight 
training  activities  at  Ff)rt  Rucker,  Alabama, 
and  close  Fort  Wolter^,  Texas,  and  Hunter 
Army  Airfield,  Georgia. 

To  prepare  itself  filrther  for  the  post- 
Vietnam  era,  the  Arm*  also  will  undertake 
an  extanslve  realignment  of  Ita  special 
schools.  Signal  training  currently  conducted 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  Nfew  Jersey,  and  Fort 
Gordon,  Georgia,  will  be  consolidated  at 
Fort  Gordon.  Defense  language  training,  now 
conducted  at  several  facilities,  will  be  con- 
solidated at  Fort  Moomouth  for  the  East 
Coast,  and  Monterey,  California,  will  con- 
tinue to  conduct  West. Coast  training.  Mili- 
tary police  training  will  be  moved  from  Port 
Gordon  to  Fort  McCleJlan,  Alabama,  where 
use  wUl  be  made  of  fatuities  previously  be- 
longing to  the  newly  disestablished  Chemical 
Center. 

In  summary,  these  proper,  prudent  base 
reallgnmenta  will  sava  American  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  Despite  the  hardship  these 
actions  will  cause  to  s<ime,  in  the  long  term 
they  are  necessary  to  Inalntain  an  efficient, 
effective,  modern  mUitifry  establishment  and 
consequently,  a  strong  toatlonal  defense  ben- 
efiting all  Americans. 


GAO      CX>NPIRMS 


ENLISTED     MEN 


PERFORM  SERSTANT  DUTIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
GAO  final  report  oi  l  military  servants 
confirms  that  the  twpayers  so-e  hit  for 
almost  $22  million  ^ach  year  to  supply 
high  ranking  officers  iwith  domestic  serv- 
ants. 

The  GAO  report  made  at  my  request, 
shows  that  $21.3  million  is  spent  to  pay 
military  servants  and  another  $360,000  Is 
spent  to  train  them.  These  1,722  men  are 
supposed  to  be  volunteers,  but  13  percent 
of  the  enlisted  aid^s  interviewed  told 
the  GAO  they  were  assigned  to  be  serv- 
ants. I 

The  report  acknowledges  that  the  as- 
signment of  personal  aides  to  generals 
and  admirals  is  a  longstanding  custom 
and  is  legal  as  long  as  the  servants  have 
duties  that  further  (he  accomplishment 
of  a  necessary  military  purpose. 


Smailer  percent- 
wmdry,    prepare 

lUst  work  at  of- 


But,  the  report  concludes  that  the 
aides'  duties  are  those  generally  associ- 
ated with  domestic  servants  such  as  pre- 
paring and  serving  meals,  house  clean- 
ing, gardening,  and  bartending. 

GAO  investigators  interviewed  25  per- 
cent of  the  aides  serving  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  sam- 
ple claimed  they  must  shop,  cook,  serve 
meals,  clean  quarters,  tend  bar,  and  run 
errands.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  aides  said  they  nuist  wash  private- 
ly owned  cars.  Pifty-thfee  percent  of  the 
Army  aides  said  they  a^e  required  regu- 
larly to  care  for  pets, 
ages  chauffeur,  do 
lunch,  and  babysit. 

Nearly  all  the  aides 
ficlal  parties,  which  average  about  three 
a  month  for  such  high  ranking  ofiBcers. 

The  generals  and  adluirals  replying  to 
the  GAO  claimed  th«y  need  personal 
aides  because  their  sdhedules  leave  no 
time  to  tend  to  personal  needs.  They  also 
said  their  wives  must  kttend  social  and 
military  functions  and  do  charity  work 
so  that  they  could  not  do  housework.  Of- 
ficial travel  was  sdso  cited  by  the  officers. 

JT7STinCATION4   ABStTBD 

This  is  absurd.  The  responsibilities  of 
senior  officers  and  their  families  are  no 
different  than  those  of  businessmen,  sen- 
ior civil  servants  and 'Other  executives. 

At  their  rate  of  par — the  equivalent 
of  $50,000  a  year  and  more  including 
benefits — generals  andkdmirals  can  and 
should  pay  for  their  own  luxuries. 

I  intend  to  offer  £m  simendment  on  the 
first  available  and  appropriate  bill  to 
outlaw  this  wasteful  j  and  demeaning 
practice. 

Here  is  an  c^portv 
strike  a  blow  against 
of  taxpayers'  money, 
be  seething  with  indi^ 
patent  extravagance. 

But  even  more  imi 
end  this  practice  becav 
fighting  men.  The  dig 
our  military  personnel  I 
sign  them  to  servant  {work  for  the  big 
brass. 

As  for  all  those  parties,  let  ttie  mili- 
tary get  out  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
nes.  Politicians,  dipl(xnats,  and  other 
military  personnel  are  taking  valuable 
time  from  our  senior  officers  by  expect- 
ing lavish  entertainntent  and  special 
treatment  at  public  exi>ense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  General  Accountirig  Office  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prinled  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enlisted  Aide  Prograi^  of  the  Miljtart 

SESVICtS 
DIGEST WHT    THE    RiiaXW    WAS    MADS 

The  Chairman  of  the  J«  ilnt  Economic  Com- 
mittee requested  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAG)  to: 

Clarify  the  statutory  a^d  budgetary  Justi- 
fication for  the  enlisted  a  ide  programs  of  the 
military  services;  and. 

Determine  the  natun  and  propriety  of 
tasks  and  duties  assigns  1  to  enlisted  aides. 
(Appendixes  I  and  n.) 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  December  1972,  172: 1  enlisted  men  were 


^y  for  Congress  to 
disgusting  waste 

Taxpayers  should 
lation  over  this 

|>rtant,  we  should 
it  demeans  our 
ity  and  worth  of 
too  great  to  as- 


assigned  as  aides  to  860 


admirals  and  gen- 
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erals  and  110  Navy  captains.  The  remaining 
4S7  admirals  and  generals  were  not  assigned 
enlisted  aides.  (Seep.  6.) 

Personnel  costa  of  the  enlisted  aide  pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Tear  1973  were  about  921.3 
mUllon,  training  coeta  were  about  $360,000. 
(See  p.  8.) 

Assignment  as  an  enlisted  aide  Is  supposed 
to  be  made  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
enlisted  aides  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
transfer  out  of  the  program  at  any  time.  Of 
312  aides  interviewed  by  GAO,  272  said  they 
volunteered  for  the  program.  The  other  40 
aides  said  they  were  assigned.  (See  p.  15.) 

The  furnishing  of  enlisted  aides  to  Army 
and  Air  Force  officers  while  not  specifically 
provided  for  by  law  is  a  long  recognized  cus- 
tom and  is  not  prohibited  by  law.  The  assign- 
ment of  enlisted  men  under  the  Jurisdiction" 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  duties  in  a 
service  capacity  In  officers'  messes  and  pub- 
lic quarters  is  authorized  by  law.  (See  p.  12.) 

Enlisted  aides  are  assigned  to  senior  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  these  officers  of 
minor  details  which,  U  performed  by  the  of- 
ficers themselves,  would  l>e  done  at  expense 
of  their  primary  military  and  official  duties. 

A  court  decision  relating  to — and  military 
regulations  governing — the  program  state 
that  the  propriety  of  duties  of  enlisted  men 
is  governed  by  the  purpose  the  duties  serve 
rather  than  the  nature  of  these  duties  and 
that  they  must  further  the  accomplishment 
of  a  necessary  military  purpose.  (See  p.  12.) 
General  policing  of  any  abuses  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations,  in  GAO's  opinion, 
would  be  difficult.  However,  if  the  military 
services  formally  caUed  attention  to  viola- 
tions that  did  occvu-  and  prohibited  the  fur- 
ther use  of  enlisted  personnel  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  probably  would  be  helpful. 
(See  p.  14.) 

Enlisted  aides  usuaUy  are  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  one  aide  per  star,  a  system  that,  the 
military  services  stated,  long  has  been  tradi- 
tional to  match  the  ascending  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  officers  and  the  increase  in 
frequency  of  occasions  requiring  personal 
services.  Including  official  entertainment. 
(See  p.  16.) 

The  Marine  Corps  had  three  special  train- 
ing courses  for  enlisted  aides  and  the  Army 
had  one  special  course  smd  one  on-the-job 
training  faculty.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy 
relied  mainly  on  on-the-job  training.  (See 
p.  16.)  ^* 

The  mUltary  services  provided  GAO  with 
official  positions  on  the  enlUted  aide  pro- 
gram. The  position  of  the  services  was  that 
senior  officers  required  enlisted  aides  be- 
cause of 

The  24  hour  a  day  nature  of  their  Jobs; 
The  requirement  to  host  nimierous  official 
functions; 

Their  extended  and  irreguUr  work  hours: 
and. 

To  free  the  officers'  wives  to  provide  leader- 
ship to  distaff  organizations  and  voluntary 
community  services. 

The  106  admirals  and  generals  respond- 
ing to  a  GAO  questionnaire  ga- e  slmUar 
reasons  supporting  their  requirement  for 
enlisted  aides.  (See  Appendixes  VI  through 
«  and  p.  20.)  Almost  all  said  they  used 
enlisted  aides  to  make  preparations  for  and 
serve  at  official  and  unofficial  functions.  The 
average  number  of  these  functions  was  2  9 
and  1.6  respectively.  (See  p.  28.) 

Tasks  performed  by  enlisted  aides  are 
those  generally  associated  with  domestic 
servants:  preparation  and  serving  of  meals. 
Cleaning  of  quarters,  maintenance  of 
grounds,  bartending.   (See  p    26  ) 

th!*f  *w*"^******  "'"^^  interviewed  believed 
the  tasks  they  perforr„ed  did  assist  the  offi- 
cers and  release  them  to  work  on  their  prl- 
«^ry  duties.  Most  indicated  also  that  the 
Officers  they  served  and  the  officers'  famUlea 
generally  treated  them  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect.  (See  pp.  30  and  33.) 
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Tounger  aides  are  less  likely  to  reenllst 
and  more  likely  to  transfer  out  of  the  pro- 
gram than  older  aides.  Tboee  aides  with  rela- 
tively little  experience  In  the  aide  program 
are  more  likely  to  leave  the  program  than 
more  experienced  aides.  (See  p.  31.) 

At  the  present  time  a  large  percentage  of 
enlisted  aides  are  members  of  minority 
groups  in  aU  of  the  services  except  the  Army. 
About  98  percent  of  Navy  aides  are  PUlplnos; 
65  percent  of  Marine  aides  and  35  percent 
of  Air  Force  aides  are  black.  The  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  have  programs  designed  to 
alleviate  the  racial  Imbalance.  The  Air 
Force  does  not  restrict  entry  to  racial  groups 
since  the  program  is  voluntary.  (See  p.  32.) 

In  the  higher  grades,  enlisted  aides  in  the 
Navy  are  not  promoted  as  fast  as  servicemen 
in  other  specialties.  This  occurs  because  of 
the  high  retention  rates  of  senior  enlisted 
aides  which  resulte  In  few  openings  In  high- 
er grades.  (See  p.  33.) 

KECOMMENDATIONS:    NONZ 

Agency  comment* 
GAO  obtained  the  officUl  positions  of  the 
mUltery  services  on  the  enlisted  aide  pro- 
gram and  these  statemente  are  included  as 
Appendixes  VI  through  IX.  The  mUitary 
services  were  also  provided  all  of  the  data 
GAO  gathered  In  the  Interviews  of  the  en- 
listed aides  and  from  the  questionnaires  to 
the  generals  and  admirals. 

MATTERS  rOB  THE  CONSIDEBATION  OP  THE 
CONGRESS 

Data  and  Information  contained  in  thU 
report  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Congress 
in  ite  consideration  of  S.  850,  a  bUl  to  restrict 
the  use  by  officers  of  enlisted  men  for  serv- 
ant-type duties  and  eliminate  the  enlisted 
aide  training  courses. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  at  noon 
today  the  President's  message  on  energy 
will  be  made  public.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  I  wrote  on  AprU 
«,!^.  °®P"*^y  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Wilham  Simon  on  the  energy  crisis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Senate, 
»,     ,„  ^f^Mngton.  D.C.,  AprU  3, 1973. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  Simon, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  VS.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 

Deak  Bill:  As  you  know,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  past  three 
years  about  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  the 
Federal  Government  policies  which  affect 
those  suppUes.  No.  2  fuel  oil— home  heating 
oil — is  a  product  vital  to  consumers  and  in- 
dustries in  New  Tork;  and  the  consumption 
in  my  state  U  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  New  England  area. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  considering 
several  critical  oil  import  policy  and  energy 
Issues  and  their  effect  on  my  state.  I  should 
like  to  outline  briefly  some  of  my  primary 
domestic  concerns  as  they  relate  to  oU  in 
the  hope  that  the  poUcles  which  the  Ad- 
ministration IS  now  developing  will  provide 
effective  solutions. 

With  reference  to  fuel  oil  policies,  I  have 
two  concerns: 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  Increased  access 
to  importe  from  abroad.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Independents  who  supply  New  Tork  State — 
and  they  constitute  more  than  26  ^r  of  the 
market — cannot  secure  sufficient  supplies  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  from  domestic  sources.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  only  way  they  can 
meet  the  needs  of  their  customers  and  ftilly 
utilize   the   extensive  deep-water   terminals. 


docks,  storage  and  distribution  systems  at 
their  command  is  to  have  increased  access 
to  Imports.  I  strongly  favor,  therefore,  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  existing  program  for 
home  heating  oil  Importe  into  New  Tork  and 
the  Northeast  to  a  level  which  will  make 
up  the  gap  between  domestic  deliveries  and 
projected  demand  for  the  winter  of  1973-74. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  I  point  out 
that  my  state  has  been  skirting  the  edges 
of  severe  supply  shortages  over  the  past  three 
years. 

Second,  regulations  concerning  the  importe 
of  refined  producte  must  l)e  framed  so  as  not 
to  threaten  the  very  survival  of  Independents 
as  a  competitive  force  in  the  market.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that.  If  you  aUow  major  refiners  to  have 
access  to  Importe  of  finished  products,  such 
as  heating  oU  and  gasoline,  the  Impact  on 
Independente  must  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions so  that  independente  sae  not  run  out 
of  the  business. 

This  latter  point  leads  to  two  more  gen- 
eral concerns: 

First,  I  strongly  favor  policies  that  wUl  pro- 
vide incentives — not  dismcentlves — for  build- 
ing additional  refinery  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  Clearly  if  refiners  can  import  all  the 
finished  products  they  need,  they  wlU  have 
little  Incentive  to  build  additional  domestic 
capacity.  In  this  connection.  Governor  Rock- 
efeUer  and  I  have  worked  hard  to  get  addi- 
tional refinery  capacity  into  the  upstete  New 
Tork  area.  Since  the  parties  in  question  would 
not  Invest  without  an  assured  access  to  Ca- 
nadUn  crude  (which  the  Canadians  wet«  and 
are  wlUlng  to  provide),  the  limitations  of 
the  present  Import  policy  mitigate  against 
such  a  sizable  Investment  being  made. 

Second,  I  understand  that  you  are  con- 
sidering the  Imposition  of  a  tariff  system  to 
regulate  Increased  Importe  of  finished  prod- 
ucte and  crude  oil.  I  would  support  such  a 
program,  but  believe  the  tariff  must  be  de- 
signed and  adjusted  so  that  there  U  little  or 
no  inflationary  impact  on  petrolecm  price 
levels  which  remain  under  considerable  up- 
ward pressure.  In  turn,  an  equlteble  tariff 
system  must  give  consideration  to  the  exist- 
ing market  position  of  independent  im- 
porters. 

Finally,  our  oU  import  policies  should  be 
framed  to  better  equip  our  petrochemical 
Industry  to  compete  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  hope  these  thoughte  are  useful  to  you  in 
your  effort  to  develop  an  equitable  energy 
policy  for  our  nation. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


SENILITY— A  ifUCH  MISUSED 
WORD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
I  am  often  disturbed  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  laymen  and  even  medical  prac- 
titioners sometimes  use  the  word  "senil- 
ity." 

Quite  often,  a  jperson  is  described  as 
senile  simply  because  he  may  momen- 
tarily forget  a  person's  name,  a  date,  or 
even  his  own  address. 

Patients  in  nursing  homes,  no  matter 
what  their  real  ailments  may  be,  are 
often  dismissed  as  a  largely  senile  group. 

Other  examples  are  all  too  easy  to 
come  by.  It  is  almost  as  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional tendency  to  dismiss  the  elderly  as 
a  group.  They  are  old;  therefore  they  are 
losing  their  wits  to  one  degree  or  another. 
They  are  senile. 

And  yet,  the  Committee  on  Aging  has 
received  much  evidence  indicating  that 
what  may  be  called  senility,  is  often  a  far 
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different  condition.  Psychiatrists  have 
told  us  of  so-called  senile  patients  In 
mental  institutions  who  were  really  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  or  correctable 
body  chemistry  Imbalances  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Hiey  point  out  that  a  diag- 
nosis of  "chronic  brain  sjmdrome"  is  a 
much  more  scientific  and  more  accurate 
description  of  the  condition  which  does 
afflict  many  persons  in  nursing  homes 
and  other  institutions.  To  call  it  senil- 
ity, however,  is  to  use  a  prejudicial  word. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Observer 
of  March  31  published  a  very  helpful  and 
informative  article  challenging  current 
ideas  about  senility. 

The  author,  Douglas  S.  Looney,  made 
the  point  that  many  people  regard  the 
elderly  as  senile  simply  because  they  ex- 
pect them  to  be  senile.  They  ignore  the 
energy  and  lively  outlook  not  only  of 
celebrities  such  as  Pablo  Casals  or  James 
Durante,  but  of  elderly  persons  whom 
they  meet  every  day,  people  who  are  in 
adequate  command  of  their  perceptions 
and  their  actions. 

The  Observer  article  discusses  the  se- 
nility issue  in  some  detail;  it  is  a  timely 
and  helpful  report  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SXNII.ITT  la  Also  a  State  or  Mxnd 
(By  Douglas  S.  Looney) 

OLD  IDKAS  ABOXrr  THE  DISEASE  CHANGE  AS 
STTTDIE8  FIND  IT  IS  AVOIDABLE,  OFTEN  BE- 
VER8IBLE AND      NOT      NATUKAL  . 

Forget  everything  you  ever  thought  ywi 
knew  about  senility,  that  terrible  trick  of  ;me 
mind  that  makes  us  fanclfvU  and  focflish 
when  we  grow  old. 

Nature,  It  seems,  may  have  precious  little 
to  do  with  our  aging  brains'  going  Into 
eclipse.  In  short,  there  is  growing  and  per- 
suasive evidence  that  senility  may  be  avoid- 
able. And  often  reversible. 

The  answer  lies  not  so  much  in  miracle 
drugs,  although  such  a  break-through  (as 
the  Salk  vaccine  for  polio)  may  someday 
help;  not  so  much  in  treatment,  although 
several  methods  appear  to  be  helping.  More 
than  anything,  It  lies  in  establishing  your 
own  strong  psychological  defenses  against 
the  malady  many  thought  for  years  was  in- 
separable from  old  age. 

A   BELr-Fin.FILLING    PROPHECY 

"Senility  Is  an  Invention  of  modern  West- 
em  society,"  complains  the  State  Communi- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo.  "It  is  one  of  the  most  damaging  self- 
fxUfllling  prophecies  ever  devised." 

Senility — as  most  of  us  fear  it,  doctors  de- 
fine it.  and  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation sets  it  forth — involves  one  or  more 
of  a  lot  of  shortcomings  as  we  grow  older: 
impairment  of  orientation,  memory.  Intel- 
lectual function  (including  comprehension 
and  calculation),  and  judgment.  Its  extent 
is  influenced,  too.  by  one's  personality,  emo- 
tional stability,  environmental,  and  expec- 
tations. Senility  is  a  mental  disorder  that 
damages  the  brain  and  often  triggers  bizarre 
actions,  dismaying  family  and  friends.  Dic- 
tionaries equate  senility  with  old  age.  but 
growing  numbers  of  experts  say  the  two  are 
not  Inexorably  linked. 

Whatever  its  definition,  senility  isn't  a  con- 
cern solely  of  old  people.  It's  also  a  concern 
for  middle-aged  people  who  want  to  avoid  its 
grip,  and— especially — for  people  of  all  ages 
as  they  watch  their  parents,  relatives,  or 
friends  become  senile. 

Dr.  Mort  Ward,  medic«d  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Oeriatric  Center,  leaders  in  re- 
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search    Into    aenlUty,    sufgests,    "W*    not 
whether  others  think  you  afe." 

AU  of  which  ties  Into  one  of  the  keys  to 
senility:  anxiety.  One  In  sli  people  over  66  is 
senile;  a  lot  more  fear  they  $>re. 

THE    rEAE    IS    PROFOUND 

"I  lose  my  eyeglasses  five  times  a  day,"  says 
Dr.  James  Folsom  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  "and  no- 
body says  I'm  senile.  But  if  somebody  old  does 
this,  everyone  gets  hysterical."  However,  as 
you  can't  tell  a  chUd  thtt:«  is  no  monster 
under  the  bed,  you  can't  biush  off  a  person's 
concern  about  senility.         i 

With  some  it's  a  profound  fear.  Dr.  Ewalt 
Bxisse,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Aging  and 
Human  Development  at  Duke  University, 
says,  "People  are  more  fe$rful  of  being  in- 
capacitated than  dead."  4  Michigan  State 
University  researcher  adds:  "Senility  is  the 
result  of  a  fear  of  Impending  death.  Thus  se- 
nility becomes  a  psychopathological  defense 
against  death."  The  Bolutlo|i,  he  suggests  may 
be  "terror  reduction." 

Here  at  the  geriatric  ceAter,  Bernard  Lle- 
bowitz,  executive  vice  president,  says,  "It's 
the  frightening  thing  of  not  having  control." 
And  another  staffer  sbakee  bis  head:  "The 
trouble  Is  you  live  with  senility,  you  don't 
die."  j 

"Don't  anybody  hold  i^y  hand,"  insists 
Mrs.  Sarah  Seldenberg,  a  resident  here.  "I  can 
walk  fine."  Asked  where  4be  was  bom,  she 
responds,  "In  bed."  and  chfickles.  She  throws 
up  her  hands  at  the  suggestion  of  senility, 
saying,  "Ood  forbid."  Shelrorks  two  hours  a 
day.  She  often  goes  on  excursions  to  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  for  fun  and  to  l^w  Tork  for  shop- 
ping "because  Philadelphia  Is  too  slow." 

She's  also  103  years  old. 

Keeping  your  mind  in  #hape  is  of  prime 
Importance  in  avoiding  se^lity,  experts  say. 
The  brain  must  be  used  t^  ward  off  "flabbl- 
ness"  caused  by  lack  of  n^ental  gymnastics. 
And  senility,  those  who  kaow  contend.  Isn't 
natural.  It's  a  disease. 

Col.  Harland  Sanders,  th  ',  83-year -old  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  man,  was  reached  in  a 
Los  Angeles  motel  in  the  nldst  of  a  30,000- 
mile,  five-week  trip  around!  the  world.  "You'U 
rust  out  quicker  than  yofi'll  wear  out,"  he 
says,  adding,  "I'U  just  go  ( m  about  my  b\isl- 
ness  doing  the  best  I  ca  i  untU  the  Orlm 
Reaper  calls  me."  And  senUity,  Colonel? 
"I'm  not  going  to  get  sei  ile,  so  what  do  I 
have  to  worry  about?" 

Traditionally  the  main 
has  been  thought  to  be  arteriosclerosis,  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries.  This  heavily  hereditary 
ailment  affects  nearly  eve^one  to  some  de- 
gree, clogging  the  blood  vessels  with  calcium 
and  cholesterol.  But  aut<]|>sies  fall  to  show 
any  constant  relation  between  arteriosclero- 
sis and  senility,  some  pecble  have  excessive 
artery  hardening  (allowing  less  oxygen  and 
blood  to  reach  the  brain  aad  thus  supposedly 
impairing  function)  but  have  functioned 
normally  throughout  life.  Others  get  senile 
without  significant  arteriosclerosis. 

And  If  senility  does  dostroy  gray  matter 
(doctors  are  inclined  to  t}ilnk  it  does) ,  this 
is  considered  of  relatively  minor  import  in 
many  cases,  simply  becaus^  most  of  us  fail  to 
use  a  major  part  of  our  trains  anyway, 
more  Important  is  which 
Says  Dr.  Ward,  "I  think  iour  best  bet  is  to 
hope  you  lose  only  unlmp  >rtant  ones." 

POSSIBLE    CA  7SE8 

Brain  disease  Is  anothei 
There   Is   thought   that 
about  because  we  all  have 
virus  that  sometimes  is 
not. 

Other  possible  caiises  Af  senUity  include 
exposure  to  radiation,  earl;  nutritional  short- 
comings, isolation,  bereavement,  and  alco- 
holism. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Oberleder, 
of  psychiatry  at  Albert  <lnstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  Cit  y.  says.  "Frankly,  I 


cause  of  senility 


factor  in  senUity. 
Ilsease  may  come 
some  sort  of  latent 
let  off,  sometimes 
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believe  that  people  bring  senf  Ity  upon  them- 
selves." The  VA's  Folsom  agrees:  "I  think 
some  people  have  been  born  senile.  They've 
never  had  an  original  thought.  They  don't 
grab  life;  they  let  life  grab  them." 

Researchers  still  are  as  uncertain  about 
senUlty's  cause  as  they  are  aft>out  its  "cure." 
Yet  nearly  all  the  authorltlet  consider  senil- 
ity far  from  hopeless.  Here  are  techniques 

keeping  in  mind  that  the  brain  probably 
starts  deteriorating  between  fcges  20  and  30— 
that  experts  think  can  help  you  ward  off 
senUity:  ] 

Be  active.  "I  think  it's  far  better,"  says 
Folsom,  "for  anybody  to  slip  ^n  ice  and  break 
a  hip  than  to  slip  on  a  rug  ^nd  break  a  hip. 
Too  often  we  make  svire  pOople  are  seated 
in  a  comfortable  chair  rathei'  than  being  up 
exercising." 

THINKING  MAN'S 


IXTT 

often  eat  on 
ttle  for  a  meal 


Eat  properly.  The  young 
the  run;  the  old  too  often 
out  of  a  can. 

Be  Interested.  An  (dd  Alabama  farmer 
moved  to  town  but  he  still  returns  to  the 
farm  daily  to  check  the  cows  and  chickens, 
explaining:  "They  need  me.  And  I  need 
them."  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Wakedeld,  82,  of  Ken- 
sington, Md.,  gets  up  at  6:3a  ajn.  daily  and 
reads  current  literature  for  two  to  three 
hours.  "I  sure  would  be  nmd  If  somebody 
called  me  senile."  | 

Be  smart.  Arthur  Waldman,  consultant  at 
the  geriatric  center,  says  senility  appears  to 
come  more  often  to  the  lowar  end  of  the  in- 
tellectual ladder  than  the  toQ. 

Control  stress.  This  byproduct  of  modern 
living  seems  to  do  our  brains  no  good. 

Vitamins  may  help.  Asc(^blc  acid  (vita- 
min C)  is  popular;  B-12  ^ots  are  given 
regularly.  Placebos  might  d^  as  well,  but  if 
you  think  it  helps,  that's  miich  of  the  battle. 

Get  adequate  sleep.  But  olaer  people  should 
avoid  constant  dozing,  whiih  in  turn  pre- 
vents sleeping  at  night,  waich  gives  them 
time  to  worry  about  lots  lof  things.  Like 
senility.  | 

Give  yourself  p«p  talks.  Folsom  suggests  a 
daily  dose  of:  "I'm  not  golOg  to  give  up  by 
pieces  my  Interests.  I  will  toick  up  on  new 
concepts  and  not  live  in  thepast."  Mrs.  Mar- 
gie T.  WUd  of  Portland,  0|-e.,  a  cousin  of 
Folsom,  says  she  discovered  i  she  was  getting 
senile.  How  did  she  avoid  it?"I  refused  to  let 
It  happen  to  me."  I 

Learn  new  skills.  If  you  have  led  an  intel- 
lectual life,  take  up  bricklaying.  If  you're  a 
bricklayer,  try  reading.  | 

Think  in  terms  of  second  a|nd  third  careers. 
Colonel  Sanders  started  what  he  calls  "this 
chicken  thing"  when  he  waa  66. 

Dont  get  fat.  | 

Do  things  for  others.  The  geriatric  center's 
Dr.  Ward  says  25  per  cent  df  people  over  65 
live  alone;  that  leaves  too  I  much  time  for 
self-pity.  Look  outward. 

NEVER    SAT,    "I'M    TOO    OLD" 

Don't  fret  about  memoryi  lapses.  "By  the 
time  you  are  in  your  60s,"  sajs  Busse  of  Duke, 
"you  know  a  lot  of  people,  po  of  course  you 
fcM-get  some  of  their  names."  liflxlng  up  names 
of  children  is  natural  at  a^e  70.  As  it  is  at 
age  40,  when  we  may  be  experiencing  our  first, 
minor  memory  losses.  Neiwork  television 
ccwimentator  Chris  SchenkeJ  forgot  his  name 
while  reporting  the  Mexico  City  Olympics  In 
1968.  Nobody  thought  him  penile. 

Dont  think  you  are  becoming  stupid. 
You're  not.  Research  shows  tjiat  you  will  hold 
your  IQ  well  as  the  years  go  l»y. 

Don't  give  up  things  in  tie  name  of.  "I'm 
getting  old  and  forgetful."  I '  you  play  tennis 
today,  play  tomorrow;  if  you  go  to  churcn 
this  Sunday,  go  next  Sum  lay  (even  if  it's 
cold) ;  if  you  went  to  concei  ts  last  spring,  go 
thte  spring.  Giving  up  any  thing  is  a  huge 
step  toward  senUity. 

Inspire  yourself.  Look  at  }lixs.  Elmer  Brod- 
©r«,  77,  of  Kansas  City,  who  ice  skates  daUy. 
Or  look  to  history's  greats  •>  ?ho  have  seemed 
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to  avoid  senUlty:  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
ChurchiU,  Moeea,  Segovia,  Casals,  Toacanlnl. 

BENILITT   ISN'T   PBBTTT 

Curb  your  anxieties.  "The  climax  of  mid- 
dle-8«e  fears,"  says  Einstein  College's  Mrs. 
Oberleder,  "is  senility." 

But  If  many  of  us,  young  and  old,  can 
take  these  strides  to  ward  off  the  octopus 
of  senility,  how  do  we  cope  with  friends 
and  relatives  who  seem  senUe?  Some  of  us 
respond  badly.  Why?  "Many  people  just 
can't  handle  anything  that's  not  pretty," 
says  the  geriatric  center's  Llebowite.  "And 
senility  isn't  pretty." 

Mrs.  Elaine  Brody,  director  of  social  work 
here,  emphasizes  that  therapy  for  the  senUe, 
no  matter  how  intensive,  must  be  continued. 
If  not,  the  gains  are  quickly  eroded. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  SENILK 

Ward,  her  coUeague,  says  the  trick  U 
"simply  to  give  them  a  little  bit  of  interest 
in  stUl  being  alive."  In  her  no-nonsense  book, 
Hou)  To  Help  Older  People.  Julietta  K.  Arthur 
details  the  senile's  needs:  "Somewhei«  to 
live,  something  to  do,  and  someone  to  care." 

Avoid  endorsing  senUe  behavior.  Folsom  ex- 
plains: "We  reward  them  for  being  fcaget- 
ful.  We  say,  'Oh,  mother  has  lost  her  glasses. 
Let's  aU  help  look.'  Then  mother  realizes 
that's  the  only  way  she  can  get  attention." 

Give  older  people  aids.  Mrs.  Wakefield 
uses  a  ruler  with  a  magnifying  glass.  That 
makes  abundant  sense— especially  if  the  al- 
ternative Is  not  to  read  at  all.  Listen  to  the 
older  people,  share  ideas,  and  try  to  be 
sympathetic  to  their  concerns.  And  as  two 
researchers  at  Louisiana  State  University 
wrote  recently,  "It's  important  not  to  take 
away  aU  of  life's  pleasures  in  the  interest  of 
prolonging  life."  Write  things  down  for  them. 

Alcohol  for  the  senUe?  Says  one  prominent 
authority,  "A  little  sherry  sure  beats  the  heU 
out  of  Gerltol."  Avoid  a  smothering  kind 
of  love.  Just  because  an  older  person  forgets 
to  record  a  check  on  the  stub  doesn't  mean 
he's  unable  from  now  on  to  write  checks.  Be- 
caiise  he  forgets  to  tie  his  shoes,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  he  must  forever  wear  slippers. 

REALITT    ORIENTATION    TREATMENT 

A  prime  way  to  cope  with  senUe  behavior 
(doctors  often  come  up  with  the  senile  diag- 
nosis when  they  can't  figure  out  what  else 
could  be  wrong)  is  through  a  scientific- 
sounding  but  common-sense  concept  called 
"reality  orientation." 

This  was  developed  by  the  VA's  Folsom. 
Trimmed  to  the  basics,  the  program  requires 
repeated  emphasis  on  now:  "What  day  Is 
today?"  "It's  Monday  morning.  That  means 
it's  time  to  go  to  therapy."  "It's  noon,  so 
it's  time  for  lunch."  "What's  your  name?" 
Says  Dr.  Folsom,  "Our  biggest  problem  is 
convincing  family  members  it's  not  hopeless." 

And  it's  not.  Examples  abound  of  people 
diagnosed  as  senile  who  then  recover.  A  cot- 
ton broker  in  Mississippi,  for  example,  be- 
came increasingly  irritable,  threw  his  wife 
out  of  their  home,  and  locked  the  door.  After 
intensive  reality  orientation  under  Folsom, 
he  returned  to  a  normal  life.  His  wife  later 
wrote,  "Thank  you  for  giving  me  my  husband 
back." 

Following  surgery  a  person  often  wlU  awake 
with  "instant  senility."  This  can  be  erased 
quite  soon,  insists  Folsom,  by  patience,  per- 
severance, and  by  not  letting  the  patient 
"get  away"  with  senUe  behavior. 

Dr.  Carl  Elsdorfer,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  explains:  "To  the  layman, 
names,  dates,  and  places  may  be  small,  but 
the  alternative  is  nothing.  It's  life  In  front  of 
a  television  set  where  the  vertical  hold  is 
always   shot." 

There  is  evidence  that  specific  treatment 
may  help.  Most  exciting  are  the  hyperbaric 
chambers,  where  oxygen  at  above  atmo- 
spheric pressure  permeat«s  the  brain  much 
better  than  at  ordinary  pressure.  The  lead- 
er in  the  field  is  Eleanor  Jacobs  of  the  VA 


hospital  In  Buffalo.  But  she  claims  no 
miracles.  She  admits  that  some  results  bav* 
been  good  with  arterloecleroeis  cases,  but 
results  are  poor  where  there  Is  brain  dis- 
ease. 

ASSOCIATION  WITH  NAZnSM 

Miss  Jacobs  says  hyperbaric  work  is  go- 
ing on  at  a  half-dozen  centers,  including 
Miami,  Duke,  New  York  University,  MUwau- 
kee,  and  in  Southern  California.  "I  think 
the  real  hope  for  hyperbarics,"  she  says,  "is 
for  preventive  treatment.  But  I  don't  believe 
this  Is  the  final  answer  for  senility." 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  that  the 
treatment  (at  Buffalo,  two  90-minute  ses- 
sions a  day  for  16  days)  doesn't  seem  to 
have  much  lasting  effect.  While  there  is  no 
discomfort,  Alvln  Ooldfarb  of  New  York 
City  reports  that  be  found  many  Jewish 
patients  recoUed  at  the  treatment,  appar- 
ently associating  the  chambers  with  the 
Nazi  gas  chambers. 

"When  discussing  the  hyperbarics,"  says 
Miss  Jacobs,  "I  think  It's  good  to  be  con- 
servatively and  scientiflcally  skeptical.  I 
don't  believe  In  this  fountaln-of-youtb 
junk."  Colonel  Sanders  has  been  In  the 
h3rperbarics  and,  whUe  not  an  enthusiastic 
fan,  he  concludes,  "I  figure  it  helps  me."  Ho 
plans  to  go  back. 

AN    ANTISENILTTT    PILL? 

One  authority  says,  "Off  the  record,  I'd 
think  they're  probably  worthless.  On  the 
record,  I  would  say  there  is  evidence  on  both 
sides,  but  it  needs  a  whole  lot  more  re- 
search." Waldman  of  the  geriatric  center 
suggests,  "I  don't  think  they're  any  better 
than  copper  bracelets.  Of  course,  copper 
bracelets  seems  to  do  pretty  good  for  some 
people." 

Pharmaceutical  companies  are  scram- 
bling to  develop  an  effective  antlaenlUty  pill. 
Ward  cautions  that  older  people  can  tolerate 
perhaps  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  medi- 
cine dosage  of  younger  people,  and  he  notes. 
"It's  very  easy  to  produce  a  row  of  zombies." 

Dr.  Nathan  Kline,  directcx-  of  research  at 
the  Rockland  (N.Y.)  State  Hospital,  is  test- 
ing a  Romanian-produced  drug,  a  derivative 
of  procaine.  "So  far  we  haven't  proved  it 
doesnt  work,"  he  says.  Tests  are  proceeding 
to  see  if  it  has  any  effect  as  an  antidepres- 
sant. If  it  does,  its  effects  on  senUity  may 
be  tested.  All  we  have  now  are  extravagant 
claims  from  abroad. 

KEEP  THE  BRAIN  SWITCHED  ON 

There  has  been  WM'k  on  thinning  blood 
In  order  for  it  to  pass  through  troubled 
arteries,  but  hemorrhaging  presents  prob- 
lems. Expanding  arteries  has  a  chance,  al- 
though Ken  Pommerenck  of  New  York's 
State  Communities  Aid  group  wonders  about 
the  virtues  of  "expanding  brittle  pipes." 
Marjorle  Fisk  Lowenthal  of  the  Langley 
Porter  Institute  in  San  Francisco  says,  "We're 
thrashing  around  like  we  did  with  polio." 

Busse  of  Duke  thinks  that  we  wlU  have 
medical  cures  for  senility  within  a  dec- 
ade. A  skeptic  here  says,  "Do  htm  a  favor 
and  don't  quote  him  on  that."  But  Mrs. 
Oberleder   agrees   with    Busse. 

Many  experts  think  a  partial  answer  will 
be  drugs  because,  as  Waldman  says,  "Any 
problem  science  is  wUllng  to  look  at  can  be 
solved."  But  the  rest  of  the  answer,  per- 
haps the  biggest  part  of  the  ansvrer.  Involves 
active  and  vibrant  living  and  refusing  to 
check  your  brain  at  the  doorstep  when  you 
turn  65. 


AN  HISTORIC  LABOR/MANAGEMENT 
AGREEMENT  IN  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  approved 
the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  for  the  com- 
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Ing  fiscal  year.  A  central  duty  of  the 
Commission  under  its  revised  mandate 
will  clearly  be  to  promote  the  creation  of 
the  labor/management  councils  within 
Industry  to  the  resolution  of  issues  with- 
out confrontation  and  with  a  resultant 
stimulating  effect  on  productivity. 

The  single  American  industry  that  has 
done  most  to  pioneer  in  developing  such 
cooperative  labor/management  efforts 
in  the  steel  Industry.  In  its  wage  settle- 
ment on  August  1,  1971,  the  steel  labor 
and  management  agreed  to  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  providing  for 
Joint  advisory  committees  on  produc- 
tivity to  be  established  at  each  steel 
plant.  The  purpose  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee was: 

To  advise  the  plant  management  concern- 
ing ways  and  means  of  Improving  produc- 
tivity and  developing  recommendations  for 
stimulating  its  growth  ...  but  also  to  pro- 
mote orderly  and  peaceful  relations  with 
employees,  to  achieve  uninterrupted  opera- 
tions in  the  plants,  to  promote  the  use  of 
domestic  steel  and  to  achieve  the  desired 
proeperlty  and  progress  of  the  company  and 
its  employees. 

On  March  30  this  year,  the  leaders  of 
the  steel  Industry  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  Union  announced  a  historic 
^freement  growing  out  of  the  samesplrit 
of  labor/management  cooperation  im- 
derlying  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
productivity  coimcils. 

The  new  accord  in  the  steel  Industry 
reported  on  March  30  by  the  New  York 
Tunes,  is  designed  to  avoid  the  disastrous 
3-year  strike  cycle  that  had  become 
characteristic  of  the  steel  Industry  In 
anticipaUon  of  a  possible  strike,  steel 
users  stockpiled  steel,  creating  inordi- 
nate demand  that  could  only  be  satisfied 
by  imports.  When  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded, domestic  steel  output  fell  off 
«iarply  as  inventories  were  worked  off 
The  result  of  this  "feast  and  famine'' 
system  was  a  massive  jump  in  Imports  in 
each  domestic  strike  period,  imports  that 
began  to  erode  the  essential  viability  of 
the  industry. 

The  new  "experimental  negotiating 
agreement"  sets  a  specific  timetable  for 
basic  steel  contract  negotiations,  which 
begin  in  February  1974.  All  issues  must  be 
settled  and  arbitration  decisions  made 
before  the  current  agreement  ends 
July  31,  1974.  The  new  agreement  holds 
through  1976.  Both  labor  and  manage- 
ment believe  the  new  plan  guarantees 
their  freedom  to  negotiate,  but  in  a  new 
framework  and  without  disruption  of  the 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  this 
new  agreement  in  the  highest  terms  and 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America  and  the  man- 
agement, the  steel  companies  whose  in- 
genuity made  this  historic  agreement 
possible.  It  is  creative  and  new,  it  is  a 
response  to  increasingly  tough  import 
competition;  It  is  a  demonstration  that 
both  labor  suid  management  in  the  steel 
Industry  will  work  together  to  become 
competitive.  I  know  that  I,  and  I  am  siu'e 
many  others  of  my  colleagues,  will  watch 
the  operation  of  this  agreement  closely. 
Surely  it  provides  a  precedent  for  new 
labor/management  relationshijis  In  other 
industries. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

No-Sthuu  Accobs  Rxachsb  ckN  Stxei. 

PiTTsauBcB,  Uarch  39. — The  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  approved  today  an 
unprecedented  agreement  tbat  virtually  as- 
sures labor  peace  in  the  basic  steel  Industry 
through  July,  1977,  and  perhaps  longer. 

The  accord,  worked  out  with  10  companies 
In  years  of  talks,  provides  for  binding  arbi- 
tration of  unres<dTed  issues  in  1974  negotia- 
tions and  prohibits  strikes  by  the  unlcm  or 
lockouts  by  the  companies  to  support  tkieir 
bargaining  positions. 

I.  W.  Abel,  the  union  president,  disclosed 
details  of  the  preliminary  union-manage- 
ment agreement,  which  was  approved  by  the 
600  local  union  presldenta  and  olBcers  in  the 
Basic  Steel  Industry  Confereitee. 

Mr.  Abel  described  the  plan  as  "an  un- 
precedented experiment  that  we  think  will 
prove  there  is  a  better  way  for  labor  and 
management  to  negotiate  contracts." 

Sitting  beside  the  union  leader  was 
B.  Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  chairman  of 
the  negotiating  committee  for  10  of  the  na- 
tion's major  steel  producing  companies. 

IMFOKTS    MAT    DECLINE 

"This  should  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employes,  the  company.  Its  customers  and 
tb*  nation,"  Mr.  L«rry  said. 

The  concerns  agreeing  to  the  pact  are 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Industries,  Inc., 
Armco  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  Inland  Steel  Company,  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Republic  Steel  Corpcvatlon, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corporation  and  Toungs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 

Both  Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Larry  said  that  the 
agreement  was  expected  to  reduce  steel  im- 
ports that  have  adversely  alTected  the  do- 
mestic Industry,  do  away  with  stockpiling  by 
the  industry's  customers  In  anticipation  of 
strikes,  and  reduce  layoffs  and  unemploy- 
n\ent.  Imports  have  been  blamed  for  elimi- 
nating 150,000  steel  workers  jobs,  and  lay- 
offs totaled  about  100,000  after  the  1971 
agreement  was  signed. 

Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Larry  said  tbat  the  pact 
guaranteed  uninterrupted  production  in  the 
American  steel  industry  for  its  duration  and 
Mr.  Abel  voiced  the  hope  that  It  could  con- 
tinue Indefinitely. 

The  present  three-year  contract  between 
the  union  and  the  10  steel  concerns  will  ex- 
pire Aug.  1,  1974.  Mr.  Abel  said  the  union  and 
Industry  bad  begun  discussing  the  new  agree- 
ment in  1967  and  negotiated  It  over  the  last 
several  years  at  nuetings  in  Pittsburgh,  New 
York,  Washington  and  Florida. 

In  tbetr  Joint  statement,  Mr.  Abel  and 
Mr.  Larry  said  that  deadlocked  contract  nego- 
tiation In  the  past  had  resulted  in  economic 
hardship  for  the  Industry,  the  employes  and 
the  communities  in  almost  every  state  where 
steel  operations  take  place. 

They  said  that  although  the  industry  had 
not  had  a  nationwide  strike  since  1969,  the 
potential  for  a  shutdown  brought  about 
heavy  Impwrts  of  foreign  steel  that  adversely 
aSectcd  tbc  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Abel  said  the  new  procedure  would 
provide  each  side  maximum  bargaining  lever- 
pge  without  Interrupting  the  earnings  of 
employes  or  the  operations  of  the  companies. 
He  said  that  the  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship between  union  and  management  had 
not  only  been  carefully  preserved,  but  also 
extended  and  refined. 

Mr.  Abel  said  the  600-m«nber  Basic  Steel 
Industry  CoQference  which  met  here  for  two 
clays,  bad  the  authority  to  approve  the  agree- 
ment but  that  the  rank  and  file  membership 


had  been  acquainted  with  Its  details  through 
talks  by  Mr.  Abel  and  tbfe  unloEL  publica- 
tion. St«al  Labor.  [ 

He  concaded,  however,  matt  some  of  the 
conference  members  had  expressed  doubts 
about  the  agreement,  particularly  about 
binding  arbitration.  I 

The  agreement,  covering! 360,000  employes 
In  the  basic  steel  Industry^  provides  a  wage 
increase  of  at  least  3  per  <Ent  each  on  Aug. 
1  In  1974,  1976  and  1976.  C#st-of-livlng  wage 
adjustments  and  incentive  Wages  in  the  pres- 
ent contract  will  be  contin\Kd. 

Asked  how  the  parties  i  greed  to  a  mini- 
mum 3  per  cent,  Mr.  Abe]  laughed  and  re- 
plied: 

"We  wanted  the  world  ai  id  the  companies 
didn't  want  to  give  us  an;  thing.  The  3  per 
cent  is  the  floor." 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  one-time 
bonus  of  (150  for  the  W(  rkers  covered.  It 
gives  local  unions  the  right  to  strike  over  lo- 
cal Issues,  but  both  sidei  said  that  local 
strikes  would  have  minima  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  parties  will  begin  at  tual  negotiations 
no  Uter  than  Feb.  1,  197':.  After  AprU  16, 
1974,  they  will  submit  un  resolved  contract 
Issvies,  including  wages,  1 3  an  arbitration 
panel  of  five  members  for  ( [eclslon  on  or  be- 
fore July  10,  1974. 

Mr.  Abel  said  that  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  ot  Industrial  Organization,  was 
aware  of  tb«  agreement  atid  that  the  Sea- 
farers International  Unlott  had  abown  an 
Interest  in  it.  He  also  suggasted  that  the  na- 
tion's railroads  and  rallwaf  unions  consider 

"We  have  wide  open  negotiations  conting 
up  in  1974  with  no  holds  barred,"  Mr.  Abel 
said.  "We  haven't  said  that  we  have  agreed  to 
certain  limits.  I  hope  thati  with  this  agree- 
ment the  industry  will  mademize  and  pro- 
vide more  Jobs."  I 

Mr.  Larry  said,  "We  are  Providing  stability 
of  operations  but  we  are  not  displacing  col- 
lective bargaining.  We  will  seek  to  make  the 
agreement  wrark  without  arbitration.  Any 
agreement  providing  for  continued  opera- 
tloBa  is  a  major  step  forWard  In  reducing 
steel  imports.  We  think 
should  help  us  recapture  iftft  of  the  market 
we  have  lost." 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PQR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presi(  lent,  one  of  the 
important  issues  which  t|ie  Cmgress  will 
consider  in  the  next  few  months  is  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  operate  and  fund  the 
Federal  Government's  urogram  to  pro- 
vide adequate  legal  representation  for 
those  in  our  society  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Many  ot  us  feel 
that  legal  services  has  undoubtedly  been 
(Hie  of  the  most  successful  antlpoverty 
programs  of  those  that  have  been  Initi- 
ated in  the  last  decade.  Perhaps  because 
of  this  success,  it  has  olten  been  in  the 
midst  of  controversy.  Recentf  the  St. 
Joseph  County  Bar  Association  in  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing full  confidence  in  tte  legal  aid  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  operated  in  St. 
Joseph  County  and  calle  1  upon  the  Con 


gress  to  enact  legislation 


Legal  Services  Corpora  ion  and  to  in 
crease  the  funds  devotedf  to  this  program 
to  enable  it  to  keep  up  w^th  its  increased 
caseload.  I  ask  unanimcus  consent  tbat 
this  resolution  be  printe  1  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  object  ion,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  bq  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows : 


establishing  the 


BiBOUyTIOlf 

Whereas:  Tbwa  Is  a  eontl^ulng  need  for 
legal  services  fot  ttae  poor. 

Whereas:  There  are  feder^y  funded  Le- 
gal Services  Programa  to  me^t  this  need  in 
each  of  the  states. 

Whereas:  These  programs  are  facing  an 
expanding  demand  for  legal  services  and  in- 
creased operating  expenses. 

Whereas:  The  funding  for  ithese  programs 
has  not  increased  since  1970  in  spite  of  the 
increase  In  denuuod  and  operating  expenses. 

Whereas:  This  AsaodatioA  continues  to 
support  the  need  for  adequate  legal  services 
to  the  poor  and  the  need  for  vital  and  inde- 
pendent programs  to  proviile  this  repre- 
sentation. I 

Now.  therefore.  It  is  resolved: 

1.  The  United  States  gov^nment  should 
Increase  the  level  of  funding  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs  to  enable  themlto  provide  ade- 
quate legal  services  to  eligible  clients  and 
to  prevent  a  serious  deteriJDratlon  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  sertlce  because  of 
Increased  expense  and  mounting  caseloads. 

2.  Government  at  all  lev^s  and  lawyers 
from  both  the  public  and  jprlvate  sectors 
should  take  every  step  necessary  to  Insure 
that  legal  services  lawyers  rei  naln  Independ- 
ent from  political  pressures  in  the  cause  of 
representing  clients. 

3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  enact  a  legal  service  <  orporation  of  a 
design  consistent  with  the  Toregolng  prin- 
ciples and  the  need  to  maintain  full  and 
adequate  legal  services  for  t  le  poor. 


MAYDAY  REVISI 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presikent.  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  fw  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia issued  a  sweepiig  order  on 
April  16,  1973  setting  the  stage  for  pos- 
siWe  recovery  of  bail  and  expimgement 
of  police  records  for  thousands  of  demon- 
strators and  others  who  \^ere  caught  in 
dragnet  arrests  during  thd  1971  Mayday 
demonstration  in  Washington.  This  or- 
der expands  on  an  order  issued  October  1, 
1971  which  directed  the  district  court  to 
look  into  ways  of  removing  arrest  records 
and  recovering  bail  or  ccdlateral  of  per- 
sons arrested  without  flel4  arrest  forms. 

On  May  5.  1971, 1  8p<Ae|on  the  Senate 
floor  expressing  concern  for  the  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties  taking  place  by  the 
sweeping  arrests  of  thousands  of  demon- 
strators and  others  without,  use  of  proper 
arrests  forms  which  woiud  allow  for  a 
case  to  be  made  in  court.  I  feel  the  court 
of  aiHieals  has  vindicated]  my  view  then 
and  now,  that  dragnet  arrests  without 
use  of  proper  police  procedures  are 
inimica.1  to  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  17,  1973,  discussingTthls  situation 
be  placed  in  the  Record.    ! 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Matday   Ruuwgs  WEDENm;  porRT  SEkKINe 

ARBEST    BXCOBS    EXFt7WGE3IEI(T 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Issued  a  sweep- 
ing order  yesterday  setting  the  stage  for 
possible  recovery  of  ball  ami  expungement 
of  police  records  for  thousands  of  demon- 
strators caught  In  sweep  arsests  during  the 
1971  Mayday  disruptions  here. 

Expanding  on  an  tarder  of  Oct.  1,  1971,  the 
three-judge  panel  directed  U.8.  District  Court 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  to  examine  ways 
of  removing  the  records  and  recovering  the 
baU  or  collateral  for  many  ol  the  14,600  pcr- 
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sons  who  were  arrested  without  field  arrest 
forms  or  booked  improperly. 

In  another  Mayday  development,  the  Dis- 
trict government  agreed  to  pay  ^37,000  m 
damages  to  a  city-sanctioned  medical  aid 
group  whose  members  were  arrested  during 
the  demonstrations. 

District  Court  Judge  June  L.  Oreen  Issued  a 
consent  agreement  Friday  on  behalf  of  the 
Medical  Conmiittee  for  Human  Rights,  a 
loose  organization  of  doctors  and  paramedics 
who  customarily  attend  demonstrations  in 
cooperation  with  city  officials.  Twenty-three 
committee  members  were  arrested  during 
Mayday  and  a  truck  owned  by  a  24th  was 
damaged  by  police. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  order  on  record  ex- 
pungement and  bail  recovery  was  hailed  as 
a  "tremendous  victory"  by  Monroe  H.  Preed- 
man,  an  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  at- 
torney representing  the  demonstrators. 

The  69-page  opinion  and  order  said  that 
Corcoran,  as  a  federal  judge,  has  full  author- 
ity to  act  In  the  case  and  put  the  burden 
on  the  city  government  to  prove  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  arrests  if  It  hopes  to  prevent  the 
expungement  or  removal  of  police  records 
and  recovery  of  collateral  for  arrested  dem- 
onstrators. 

The  order  also  appeared  to  expand  the 
"class  action"  suit  of  the  civil  liberties  union 
to  Include  not  only  the  7,900  persons  ar- 
rested on  May  3 — the  day  war  protesters 
attempted  to  block  early  morning  commuter 
traffic  into  the  city — but  also  some  6,600 
additional  persons  arrested  during  numerous 
mass  demonstrations  Immediately  before  and 
after  May  3. 

During  the  May  3  protest.  Police  Chief 
Jerry  V.  Wilson  ordered  suspension  of  field 
arrest  forms  because  he  said  the  paperwork 
prevented  his  officers  from  making  arrests 
quickly  enough  to  avert  serious  disruptions 
in  the  city.  Sweep  arrests  followed. 

The  ACLU  challenged  the  arrests  as  lack- 
ing legally  required  documentation  and  con- 
tended that  many  innocent  persons  virere 
caught  in  the  sweep  arrests.  The  ACLU  also 
charged  that  Improper  booking  procedures 
were  used  both  then  and  on  other  days  dur- 
ing the  Mayday  demonstrations. 

The  bulk  of  arrests  were  eventually  thrown 
out  by  the  courts. 

"While  some,  maybe  most,  of  the  persons 
taken  into  police  custody  during  the  May- 
day demonstrations  may  have  been  engaged 
in  criminal  activity,"  said  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals yesterday,  "it  appears  that  nuiny  others 
were  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing.  Yet  the 
arrest  procedures  used  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  arrestees  during  the  course 
of  the  detention  made  it  Impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  classes." 

The  court  opinion  was  written  by  Judge 
Harold  Leventhal.  with  Chief  Judge  David 
L.  Bazelon  and  Judge  Spottswood  Robinson 
ni  concurring. 

"There  was  no  declaration  of  martial  law," 
the  opinion  said.  "Yet  the  procedures  for  re- 
quiring that  arrests  be  accompanied  by  some 
indication  of  the  basis  therefor — even  as 
diluted  by  the  special  emergency  arrange- 
ment permitting  the  arresting  officer  to 
establish  probable  cause  for  detention  by 
preparing  a  simplified  field  arrest  form  and 
photograph — were  terminated.  The  Innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty  were  In  large  numbers 
swept  from  the  streets  and  placed  in  deten- 
tion facilities." 

The  court  continued :  "The  premise  of  the 
legal  system,  that  unlawful  arrests  can  be 
avoided  or  remedied  by  holding  individual 
policemen  accountable,  evaporated  when  field 
arrest  procedures  were  suspended  and  when 
persons  other  than  arresting  officers  were 
permitted  to  execute  field  arrest  forms." 

This  was  a  reference  to  Justice  Depart- 
ment employees  who  filled  out  arrest  forms 
on  demonstrators  brought  to  the  emergency 
detention  center  In  the  Washington  C5oU- 
seum  on  May  3. 


They  listed  the  name  and  address  of  each 
arrested  person,  charged  blm  with  "disorderly 
conduct"  but  left  blank  the  portion  specify- 
ing the  time,  location  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense.  In  the  portion  marked  "Name 
of  Arresting  Officers,"  the  employees  inserted 
one  name  "taken  seritlm"  from  a  list  of 
seven  police  officers  provided  by  government 
attorneys,  the  court  said. 

In  expunging  the  records  of  arrested  per- 
sons, the  court  left  it  up  to  Corcoran  as  to 
whether  he  should  order  them  physically 
destroyed  or  held  under  court  seal. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  offered  no  specific 
suggestions  on  the  question  of  bail  recovery, 
saying  the  "matter  requires  exploration  and 
Ingenuity"  by  Corcoran. 

The  $37,000  damage  award  to  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  was  the  second 
monetary  award  to  persons  Involved  in  the 
Mayday  protests. 

District  Court  Judge  Oerbard  A.  Gesell  last 
autumn  awarded  $9,000  to  two  men  who  said 
they  were  vtrrongfully  arrested  during  an  in- 
discriminate sweep  by  police  on  May  3. 

About  three  dozen  other  false  arrest  suits 
involving  scores  of  complainants  are  still 
pending  In  District  Court. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMS  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  this  Nation 
could  afford  unneeded  Federal  programs. 

In  1973,  as  the  administration  forces 
wholesale  curtailment  or  outright  sus- 
pension of  programs,  the  need  for  objec- 
tive evaluation  is  even  more  pronounced. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  program 
must  meet  the  tests  of  usefulness  and 
priorities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  my  responsibility  to  look  care- 
fully at  present  efforts  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

For  that  reason  I  was  especially  Inter- 
ested in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  19  issue  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman. 

That  editorial  provided,  in  a  very  few 
words,  truly  informed  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  several  senior  citizen 
community  projects  in  southwestern 
Idaho.  One  result  of  such  efforts,  says 
the  editorial,  Is  that  many  older  persons 
have  been  "recruited  to  live  again — to 
live  for  others." 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  has  a 
timely  message,  and  I  urge  that  it  receive 
careful  attention  by  all  now  involved  in 
selecting  what  programs  shall  continue 
and  what  programs  will  be  discontinued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Shiles,  New  Ikterests 

Evaluation  time  came  last  week  for  seven 
Senior  Citizen  Comm\m.lty  Projects  in  South- 
western Idaho.  The  seniors  in  the  commu- 
nities of  Weiser,  Cambridge,  Council,  Em- 
mett,  Payette,  MoCaU  and  Cascade  had 
varied  success  stories  to  teU  of  objectives 
accomplished  for  fiscal  year  1972.  That  Is, 
those  seniors  who  have  affiliated  with  the 
programs. 

How  does  one  determine  the  degree  of 
success  of  a  program  initiated  by  congres- 
sional action  to  benefit  persons  on  forced 
retirement  in  many  Instances,  who  suddenly 
decide  their  reason  for  existing  has  evapo- 
rated? 

Industry  has  its  own  criteria  for  measw- 


Ing.  Schools  count  degrees.  Churches  report 
membership.  Agriculture  cites  bushels  and 
tons.  How  does  one  measure  Intangible  re- 
sults of  humanitarian  programs  for  the 
shunted,  forgotten  portion  really  elderly, 
retired  Americans? 

Some  concrete  evidence  was  forthcoming 
from  the  centers  in  average  number  of  meals 
served  in  the  nutrition  program,  the  increase 
of  attendance,  the  rejuvenated  buildings  for 
senior  centers. 

Underlying  all  these  obvious  successes  are 
the  hundreds  of  elderly  who  have  been  re- 
cruited to  live  again — to  Uve  for  others — 
removing  self  eis  the  focus  of  their  attention. 

They  no  longer  sit  at  home  moaning  over 
aches  and  pains,  making  life  miserable  for 
other  members  of  the  family.  Now  one  sees 
new  smiles,  new  interests  In  handcraft,  arts, 
humanity. 

Their  motto  obviously  is:  "What  can  we 
do  for  others?" 

The  whole  senior  citizen  program  has 
been  called  therapy  for  the  participant.  This 
idea  can't  be  far  afield  when  a  former  suc- 
cessful biisiness  man,  now  retired  in  bis 
80s,  gets  so  involved  In  fund  raising  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  center  that  he 
has  no  time  to  go  to  a  physician  for  every 
new  allergy  that  develops  every  few  day*— 
until  suddenly,  he  has  no  allergies. 

This  example  is  only  one  of  the  many  true 
Instances  occurring  throughout  the  country 
and  in  Idaho  to  give  sin  indication  of  the 
instrlnsic  values  of  a  government-initiated 
program  that  is  actually  producing  valuable, 
though  Inuneasurable  results  with  some  of 
our  tax  dollars. 

No  doubt,  such  programs  prolong  for  many 
years  the  date  when  elderly  wUl  have  to  be 
institutionalized — which  for  the  disgruntled 
taxpayer,  and  that  probably  Includes  the 
whole  spectrum  of  citizenry  during  the  up- 
ward inflationary  trend— should  be  addi- 
tional cause  to  ^predate  the  programs  for 
our  seniors. 


OPIC  EXPERIENCING  GREATER 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  the 
U.S.  Government  agency  that  provides 
political  risk  insurance  to  American  firms 
investing  in  developing  countries,  finds 
itself  facing  increasing  competition  from 
similar  agencies  in  other  countries. 

For  msuiy  years,  OPIC  and  its  prede- 
cessor agency  were  iinique  in  the  world. 
Now,  however,  other  nations  are  also 
providing  similar  investment  insurance 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  their  companies 
to  compete  against  U.S.  firms  in  the  in- 
ternational marketplace.  This  competi- 
tion emphasizes  the  value  of  OPIC,  both 
in  helping  to  open  up  markets  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  thereby  providing  a 
favorable  impact  on  our  bsdance  of  pay- 
ments, and  in  {issisting  in  the  economic 
progress  of  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  in 
the  April  9  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce describing  OPIC  and  its  competi- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OPIC    EXPERIElfCINO    OREATES   FOREIGN 

"OoMPETrrioN" 
(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington. — ^Tbe  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corp.  (OPIC),  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment agency  that  Insures  American  firms 
In  developing  nations,  was  once  alone  In  its 
field.  Today,  like  so  many  American  orga- 
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nIzatloBB,  R  feela  tncrvaaing  "competition** 
from  abroAd. 

It  also  Is  watcbtng  •  fascinating  sblft  In 
Its  own  "market,"  a*  U.S.  companies — OPICa 
customers — turn  more  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
while  their  investments  In  Latin  Amerlcs 
except  In  a  few  countries  and  special  in- 
dustries, hare  more  or  less  leveled  off. 

The  VS.  Investment  Insurance  agency, 
which  became  known  as  OPIC  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  has  been  around  since  IMS. 
For  13  years,  it  was  unique,  until  the  Japa- 
nese founded  a  similar,  but  much  smaller, 
operation  In  195<S.  Ttien,  In  the  1970s,  Euro- 
peans began  scramMlng. 

MANT  Foixow  stnr 

There  now  are  well  over  a  doeen  govern- 
ments, from  Australia  to  Norway,  under- 
writing the  foreign  Investments  of  their 
nationals.  All  of  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions, save  Italy,  protect  their  private  In- 
vestors against  aucb  political  risks  abroad 
as  expropriation,  war,  revolution  and  cur- 
rency Inconvertibility. 

Some  governments,  such  as  Britain  and 
Japan,  not  only  underwrite  their  nationals 
Investing  in  developing  countries  but  also  in 
other  industrial  nations.  A  few,  like  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  cover  a  wider  range  of 
risks.  Including  catastrophic  damage  or  the 
InsolvabiUty  of  local  public  entitles. 

A  number  of  investment  insurance  agen- 
cies, moat  notably  the  Canadian,  charge 
lower  premiums  on  their  policies  than 
OPIC  does. 

■lASON    FOR   OSOWTH 

The  recent  bloom  of  Investment  Insurance 
organizations  probably  stems  from  several 
factore.  The  industrial  nations  apparently 
feel  obliged.  In  an  altruistic  sense,  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  productive  Investment 
into  less  developed  countries,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  foreign  aid. 

But  officials  also  seem  to  bave  become 
more  aware  that  foreign  investment  can  help 
their  own  economies,  too.  It  leads  to  more 
export  business,  bigger  corporate  earnings, 
and  it  can  serve  to  help  assure  sources  of 
ba.slc  commodities. 

OPIC  remains  by  far  the  largest  govern- 
ment foreign  investment  insurer,  with  Japan 
and  Germany  the  next  busiest.  It  issues 
about  five  times  the  value  of  coverage  of 
lt3  nearest  counterpart,  and  Its  coverage  is 
more  extensive  In  type  of  qualifying  Invest- 
ment, m  the  Insurance  of  earnings,  in  the 
duration  of  coverage  and.  In  most  cases,  the 
loss  payable. 

Despite  the  emergence  of  foreign  insurers, 
and  its  own  25-year-hifitory,  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ment Insurance  agency  has  problecos.  The 
government,  some  Important  congressmen 
Insist,  should  get  out  of  the  business  of  In- 
suring business  abroad.  They  usually  cite  the 
relatively  large  claims  OPIC  has  bad  to  pro- 
cess recently  to  firms  expropriated  In  Chile. 

OtrrLOOK   rAVORAXLK 

More  congressional  hearings  on  OPIC  are 
expected,  this  year,  but.  It  is  believed,  over 
the  last  two  years,  OPIC's  new  managers  have 
shaped  a  more  "business-like"  operation, 
spreading  out  risk  ezposiu-e  and  raising 
premiums,  for  Instance. 

The  agency  has  become  so  much  like  a 
conmoerclal  insurance  business,  some  obeerv- 
ers  suggest,  that  it  may  have  lost  much  of 
Its  original  purpose,  to  foster  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  poorer  nations.  But  most  con- 
gressmen are  not  likely  to  protest  that. 

In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  as  the  new 
management  team  took  over,  OPIC's  Insur- 
ance writing,  both  in  number  of  projects  and 
amount  of  Insurance,  dropped  markedly. 
It  is  expected  to  rise  this  fiscal  year,  but  not 
to,  say,  the  fiscal  1970  level. 

Much  of  the  drop  reflected  changing  Latin 
American  politics.  OPIC,  for  example,  has 
suspended  all  new  insurance  writtag  In  Peru, 
Ecuador,   Colombia   and   Chile.   Peru,   It   la 


noted,  bas  still  to  eompeiiMte  the  ezprt>- 
prlated  Internationa]  Petroleum  Co^  and 
Ecuador  has  been  selalng  U.S.  shipping 
vessels.  j 

But  more  broadly,  the  iMst  coast  South 
American  countries  have  adopted  the  so- 
called  Andean  Investment  Code,  which  falls 
t<.  provide  for  third-party  arbitration  In  com- 
pensation disputes. 

About  the  only  major  Latfa  country  where 
OPIC  seems  unusually  bus^  is  Brazil.  Tbe 
agency  does  not  write  either  war  or  expro- 
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priatlon  insiuttnce  in  Argentina,  and  Mexico  ^      ,.,      ^  .  j         .,_ 

has  never  agreed  to  the  pi  incipie  of  OPIC  ways  to  eliminate  wast€  an<^  control  Fed- 

insurance.  eral  expenditures  than  by  cutting  off 

Meanwhile,  American  tev  estors  appear  to  Vital     library     services.     "lb     terminate 

be    focusing   more   on   Pac  flc   Asia — South  abruptly  all  library  assistance  will  lead 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Indonesli  > — and  to  a  lesser 


extent  on  African  countries  like  Nigeria,  Li- 
beria, Zaire  and  Botswana. 

ASIAN  FSOGRAl  LS 

The  Asians,  for  one  thing,  are  said  to  have 
better  defined  foreign  Invea  bment  programs, 
including  Incentives.  Profits  are  reported 
higher  In  the  Far  East  than  mywhere  else. 

But  there's  some  psycboU  gy  involved,  too, 
OPIC  President  Bradford  H  ills  notes.  WhUe 
the  Latins  may  want  less  U.S.  Investment 
and  more  European  and  JJ  panese,  Africans 
want  less  European  and  mare  American  and 
Japanese.  The  Asians  wanf  less  Japanese, 
more  European  and  AmerlcA>. 

This  Is  mirrored  in  OPIC's  recent  insur- 
ance writing  activity.  Last  Pscal  year,  OPIC 
issued  37  poUcies  for  U.S.  ^rms  in  the  Far 
East,  for  a  maximum  coutiftgent  liability  of 
$108  mUUon. 


recelred  benefits  from  the  tpiIUng  books, 
records,  and  tapes  progmms  funded 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
structioa  Act.  Funds  for  distributing 
these  materials  and  for  providing  special 
services  to  make  these  materials  avail- 
able to  handicapped  i>eople  would  be 
eliminated  under  the  President's  zero 
funding.  While  I  agree  that  we  must  hold 
Federal  spending  within  reasonable 
limits,  I  believe  that  thene  are  better 


ZERO  FUNDS  FOR  LIB  ilARY  SERV- 
ICES DEPLOl  LED 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  Presidi  nt,  it  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  me  as  a  leg  slator  that  the 
President  has  not  requested  any  funds 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  in  fiscal  1974 — e  ven  though  the 
act  does  not  expire  unti  1976.  Nor  has 
the  President  requested  any  fimds  for 
library  services  authorized  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Ttie 
Congress  has  long  reco  :nized  the  Im- 
portance of  library  ser  dees,  facilities, 
and  training  to  the  peop  e  of  this  coun- 
try. Last  year,  more  t  lan  50  million 
Americans  used  the  ]  ration's  public 
libraries,  and  millions  m  tre  made  use  of 
the  libraries  in  our  schoo  s,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  hospitals.  "These  libraries 
depend  on  Federal  assists  nee  for  acquisi- 
tion of  books,  periodic^,  euid  other 
library  materials;  for  tr  lining  all  types 
of  librarians;  for  devek  ping  new  ways 
of  processing,  storing  and  distributing  in- 
formation ;  for  new  and  e  icpanded  library 
facilities.  Including  b<  okmobfle  pro- 
grams ;  and  for  provi(  ing  specialized 
library  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped, institutionalized,  and  disadvan- 
taged persons.  The  entira  Federal  library 
program — which  has  b€«iefited  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans — cost  only 
$140  million  last  year. 

The  President's  decision  to  cut  off 
library  funds  Is  false  ^mony  of  the 
worst  sort.  What  better!  investment  for 
Uie  future  of  America  cah  we  make  than 
In  library  resources?  Federal  library  aid 
has  gone  to  60,000  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  12,000  public  libraries, 
and  2,800  collie  and  u&iversity  hbrar- 
ies.  In  SMldition,  himdreis  of  thousands 
of  physically  handicapfed  people  have 


to  a  drastic  reduction  in  services,  result- 
ing in  serious  social  costs  '  fhich  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  library 
programs  assisted  by  the  ^brary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educaticm  Act,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  have  beai  Im- 
mensely important.  For  example,  this 
year,  under  the  Library  Ser!vlces  Act,  In- 
diana has  received  a  total  of  $742,814 — 
approximately  $1,300,000  less  than  my 
State  would  have  received  hcui  the  fimds 
apprc^rtated  by  Congress  been  approved 
by  the  President.  Even  tmder  Uils  severe 
limitation  in  funding,  Indiana  has  pro- 
vided materials  and  servicas  to  21  public 
libraries,  four  imiversity  [libraries,  the 
medical  center  library,  and  the  State 
library  in  Indianapolis.  Liprary  services 
were  provided  to  2,000  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  Indiana  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  talking  books  and  tkpes. 

Indiana  will  be  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  President's  decision  not  to  fimd 
library  services.  Since  loial  public  li- 
braries are  autonomous  taxing  districts 
within  the  State,  they  will  |iot  be  eligible 
to  receive  revenue  sharing)  funds.  Thus, 
imder  the  President's  zero^unding  plan, 
the  entire  population  of  Indiana  will  lose 
some  or  all  library  service.l  An  estimated 
124  hbrary  employees  will  be  laid  off; 
bookmobile  hours  will  be  Qrastlcally  re- 
duced. Disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
Hoosiers  will  be  especially  hurt  by  the 
cutoff  of  library  funds.  I  have  received 
over  600  letters  from  Indiana  describing 
the  devastating  effects  of  i  the  proposed 
zero  funding,  and  I  have  Ibeen  particu- 
larly moved  by  the  personal  accounts  of 
how  these  library  services  have  made  the 
difference  in  the  lives  of]  handicapped 
people  who  are  otherwise  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world.  I  have  heard,  for  example, 
from  a  young  doctor  thatl  his  blind  75- 
year-old  grandmother  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  talking  book  program. 
Her  life  has  been  tremendously  enriched 
by  being  able  to  "read"  these  books.  A 
mother  in  South  Bend  has  wiitten  me 
that  her  blind,  physically  handicapped 
child  has  learned  to  us:  the  talking 
books,  and  has  gained  new  skills  and 
self-confidence  from  this  p  -ogram.  I  have 
heard  from  ofBcials  at  :ndiana  State 
mental  hospitals  and  con  actional  facil- 
ities that  these  Federal  funds  have  en- 
abled them  to  improve  greatly  hbrary 
services  to  institutionalized  Hoosiers. 
Zero  funding  for  library  services  would 
be  disastrous  to  these  imt^rtant  efforts, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  Ind  ana  programs 
that  serve  schoolchildreii  college  stu- 
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dents,  residents  of  rui-al  areas,  and  city 
dwellers. 

I  believe  that  library  services  are  cru- 
cial in  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans — an  Investment  which  is 
richly  repaid.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  I  tatend 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  make  sure  that 
federally  authorized  library  programs  re- 
reive  adequate  funding. 


GENOCIDE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  about  the  factors  which 
one  should  consider  when  weighing  the 
(K>posltlon  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
ABA'S  exposition  Is  far  from  unanimous : 
It  was  determined  by  a  margin  of  only 
four  votes  In  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates. 
More  imiwrtantly,  the  ABA  conamittees 
which  specialize  in  the  areas  concerning 
the  Genocide  Convention  all  strongly 
favored  ratification. 

Section  IV  of  the  report  of  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  section  on  Individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  ABA  Is 
entitled  "The  Genocide  Convention  Is 
in  An  Respects  Consistent  With  the 
Constitution,  the  Laws,  and  the  Ideals 
ol  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  ctHi- 
sent  that  this  section  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IV.  Tnm  Gemoods  Cohvkntxoh  Is  in  Au. 
Respects  Consistent  Wrrn  thx    Consti- 

TUTIDK,  THS  LAWS,   AND  THI   lOEAZd  OF  TH« 

Vvrrwo  States 

A.  THE  GENERAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  GENO- 
CIDE COWVEHTION  MADE  IW  IMS-SO  AKE 
WHOLLT  OBSOLETE  TODAT 

The  exposition  to  the  Genocide  treaty  at 
the  Senate  hearings  twenty  years  ago  cen- 
tered around  three  main  points."  First,  a 
general  opposition  to  the  "new  concept"  of 
government  action  by  treaUes.  During  the 
next  two  decades,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  some  4.000  international  agree- 
ments, without  any  noticeable  diminution 
of  its  sovereign  Independence,  nor  any 
noticeable  debasement  of  Its  standards  to  an 
International  average.  That  treaties  are  the 
modern  means  of  developing  International 
law,  Jxist  as  statutes  are  the  modern  means 
of  developing  state  and  federal  law,  has  been 
noted  earlier,  and  hardly  requires  demon- 
stration. If  some  felt  nervous  or  cautious  in 
1B49  about  stepping  on  the  new  ground  of 
multilateral  treaties.  Including  treaties  af- 
fecting individuals,  that  fear  is  no  longer 
justified.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  concern 
a  United  States  citizen  should  have  Is  that 
hU  country  not  be  left  out  as  the  documents 
and  issues  of  the  new  International  law  are 
drafted,  debated,  interpreted  and  applied." 

Second,  the  opposition  expressed  the  fear 
that  by  treaties  in  general,  and  by  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  particular.  Article  2(7)  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  dealing  with 
matters  "essentlaUy  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  states"  was  being  imdercut. 
In  the  words  of  the  ABA  Special  Commit- 
tee^ "Shall  we  be  governed  In  internal  af- 
fairs by  treaty  law  or  by  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress with  a  constitutional  basis?"  Again  the 
answer  ba»  already  been  given.  Article  2(7) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


is  in  no  way  undercut  by  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Domestic  matters  are  as  out  of 
bounds  for  the  United  Nations  as  ever.  The 
only  effect  of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  to 
■ay  that  the  Issues  specified  in  Articles  n 
and  ni  over  not  merely  one  country,  but  all 
countries.  If  tbe  United  States  wants  (1)  to 
take  a  complete  hands-off  attitude  if  geno- 
cide should  occur  somewhere  In  the  world; 
or  (2)  to  foster,  shield,  or  protect  the  com- 
mission ot  genocide  within  the  nation's 
borders,  then  it  should  certainly  not  join  the 
Convention.  If  neither  of  these  attitudes  Is 
real,  then  the  argument  has  no  appeal  what- 
ever. 

Third,  the  opposition,  focusing  on  certain 
enigmatic  language  of  Justice  Hcdmes  In 
Mistown  V.  Holland.-  considered  that  the 
Genocide  Conventktn  might  be  the  opening 
wedge  In  a  drive  to  exceed  the  leglslatlw 
powws  of  the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  states 
through  use  of  the  treaty  povt^r.  Whatever 
theoretical  merit  there  might  have  been  with 
respect  to  thla  point,  discussed  for  nearly 
ten  years  In  the  context  of  the  proposed 
Brlcker  Amendment,**  It  has  no  relevance 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  No  tme  could 
have  any  doubt  about  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  genocide.  Quite  apart  frron 
the  treaty  power,  the  Constitution  expressly 
grants  to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  define 
and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas  and  Offences  against  the 
Law  of  the  Nations.""  And  if  anyone  sus- 
pected that  the  Genocide  Convention  might 
be  used  to  Justify  federal  legislation  in  the 
flrtd  of  dvU  rights,  the  events  since  1949 
have  shown  that  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution as  currently  understood  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  sustain  any  civil  righta  legislation 
likely  to  be  proposed  and  passed,  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  ample  to  coverage  than  any 
authority  possibly  derived  from  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  claim  could  have 
been  made  that  depriving  a  racial  group— eay 
Negroes  or  American  Indians — of  the  right  to 
vote  or  the  right  to  enjoy  public  accommo- 
dations is  comprehended  within  Article  n(b) 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  related  to  "men- 
tal harm '.  But  thla  thought  la  hardly  more 
than  conceivable:  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole 
thnist  of  the  ccmventlon  and  its  origin  sug- 
gest quite  different  goals;  moreover.  Article 
n(b)  lllte  aU  of  the  definitions  of  the  crime 
of  genocide  is  governed  by  the  phrase  "with 
Intent  to  destroy",  which  would  not  seem  to 
apply  to  even  the  most  extreme  segregation- 
ist meastires  which  may  be  tolerated  by  stat- 
ute law  in  the  United  States."  At  all  events 
the  barring  of  school  segregation,  which  wa» 
accomplished  without  any  statute,"  the 
passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1987  •• 
and  19€4«  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966  ••  aU  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
show  that  bloclElng  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  given  and  will  give  no  comfort  to  oppo- 
nents of  federal  enforcement  of  rights  of 
minorities,  whUe  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  add  no  povrers  to  those  the  Federal 
Government  already  possesses. 

Unconnected  to  the  state-federal  relation 
In  the  United  States,  the  objection  was  also 
made  in  1949-60  that  the  Convention  under- 
takes to  define  a  crime  for  which  there  would 
be  punishment  under  federal  law,  without 
concurrence  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  ia  simply  a  misunderstanding,  re- 
sulttag  from  a  confusion  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  "self -executing"  treaty.  In  fact, 
ratification  of  the  Convention  would  obligate 
the  United  States  internationally  to  pass  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation,  making 
the  crimes  specified  punishable  under  Umted 
States  law.  Failure  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  Implementing  legislation  would  leave  the 
United  States  in  breach  of  an  International 
obligation,  but  In  such  eventuality  no  one 
could  be  tried  In  the  United  States  for  a 
crime  not  specified  In  the  Criminal  Code.  It 


is  certain  that  no  one  can  be  accused  of  or 
tried  for  the  crime  of  genocide  in  the  United 
States  untu  legislation  making  genocide  a 
crime  has  been  adopted  in  accordance  with 
our  domestic  procedure  for  passage  of  a  law. 
To  give  an  idea  of  what  implementing  leg- 
islation for  the  Genocide  Convention  might 
look  like,  a  draft  has  been  prepared  and  ap- 
pears at  Appendix  C."  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  draft  follows  the  Convention  closely,  but 
not  verbatim.  Thus,  for  example,  the  words 
"aiding  and  abetting"  have  been  substituted 
for  the  Convention's  "complicity  in ",  and  a 
number  of  comparable  small  changes  have 
been  made.  Needless  to  say.  no  international 
convention  can  adt^t  a  form  of  words  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred different  legal  systems.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  implementing  legislation  Is  to  tailor 
a  universal  agreement  to  various  local  con- 
ditions. The  draft  In  Appendix  C,  or  some 
variation  on  that  draft,  could  ftUly  serve  the 
twin  purposes  of  adapting  a  general  treaty  to 
United  States  conditions  and  of  preserving 
the  principle  that  no  one  shall  be  punished 
by  the  United  States  for  a  crime,  but  upon 
conviction  of  an  act  prohibited  by  a  law 
duty  enacted  by  the  Congress."  Any  prosecu- 
tion in  the  United  States  would  be  subject 
to  all  the  safeguards  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution, Including  the  substantive  guaran- 
tees in  the  First  Amendment  and  the  pro- 
cedural guarantees  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Amendments. 

B.  THE  SPECIFIC  OBJECRONS  KAISED  TO  THE  GEN- 
OCIDE  CONVENTION    ABE    NOT    KEKITOUOTTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  objections  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  discussed  above,  • 
number  of  particular  criticisms  relating  to 
the  text  of  the  Convention  were  made  by 
opponenU  in  1949-50."  These  are  not  of  a 
dimension  sufficient,  singly  or  together,  to 
warrant  non-ratification. 

"A* »MCh" 

Why,  It  was  asked,  did  Article  n  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  a  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  group  at  such?  Does  this 
not  create  an  ambiguity?  The  answer  is  per- 
haps it  does,  but  ao  would  the  phrase  with- 
out these  words.  Conceivably,  an  edict  to  kill 
all  restaurant  owners  might  be  a  subterfuge 
to  km,  say,  aU  Chinese  within  a  country.  In 
such  an  event,  the  words  "as  such"  would 
give  a  possible  technical  defense  to  the  au- 
th(vs  of  the  deed.  But  that  poeslbutty  seems 
very  remote.  In  the  past,  genocide  has  not 
usually  been  disguised.  It  has  been  part  of 
a  deliberate,  public,  and  political  or  reli- 
gious campaign.  Rome  set  out  to  destroy  the 
Carthaginians;  Islam  set  out  to  destroy 
Christians;  Hitler  set  out  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
as  such,. 

"In  whole  or  in  part" 

What  did  the  addition  of  the  words  "in 
whole  or  in  part"  signify  for  the  crime  of 
genocide?  Did  It  mean.  In  the  words  of  one 
opponent,  "driving  five  Chinamen  out  of 
town"?"  The  answer,  again.  Is  quite  simple, 
and  Indeed,  appears  in  the  drafting  history 
of  the  Convention  itself.^*  The  object  of  add- 
ing the  words  "in  part"  was  to  preclude  an 
argument  that  International  destruction,  say, 
of  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania 
was  not  comprehended  in  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 

In  the  context  of  this  Convention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween intent  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical 
or  racial  or  religious  group  and  Intent  to 
destroy  some  individuals  belonging  to  that 
group.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  the  early  Indian  wars  quite  adds 
up  to  the  genocide  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Convention.  If  any  race  riot,  lynching, 
or  comparable  event  ever  grew  to  the  scale 
approaching  genocide  as  defined  In  the  Con- 
vention, the  international  obligation  would 
surely  add  nothing  to  the  determination  of 
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our  own  state  and  federal  authorltes  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  full  justice. 
"Mental  harm" 
The  thrust  of  the  objection  to  this  phrase, 
rpparently,  was  that  the  critics  did  not 
understand  It.  As  more  facts  of  tortures  both 
In  Asia  and  In  Eastern  Europe  during  World 
War  n  have  come  out,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  about  braln-washlng  In  North  Korea 
and  of  our  own  soldiers,  and  In  Eastern 
Europe  of  various  political  and  religious  lead- 
ers Including  for  Instance  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
ezenty,  the  objection  to  Including  mental 
harm  along  with  bodily  harm  would  seem  to 
disappear. 

"The  place  of  trial" 
One  criticism  of  the  C!onventlon  arose  out 
of  the  possibility  that,  under  Article  VI,  a 
person  accused  of  genocide  could  be  tried 
by  an  International  penal  tribunal,  possibly 
without  trial  by  Jury  and  other  safeguards 
to  which  a  United  States  citzen  Is  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  Again,  the  answer 
Is  simple.  No  such  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished." If  one  were  established,  parties  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  have  the 
option  whether  to  accept  Its  Jurisdiction  or 
not.  For  the  United  States,  that  option  would 
have  to  be  Independently  exercised  through 
the  Treaty  Power,  that  is  only  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

"Direct  and  public  incitement  .  .  ." 
The  question  is  raised  whether  Article 
ni(c)  of  the  Convention,  In  prohibiting 
"direct  and  public  incitement"  to  commit 
genocide  Is  contrary  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  free  speech.  The  scope 
of  the  free  speech  protection  In  the  United 
States  Constitution  has  been  subject  to  vari- 
ous interpretations  through  the  years,  par- 
ticularly as  it  conflicts  with  public  order.  ■* 
Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  state  categorically 
that  any  given  statement  is  or  is  not  pro- 
tected free  speech,  as  against  prescribed 
criminal  activity.  Our  best  Judgment,  for 
reasons  spelled  out  below,  is  that  any  activ- 
ity sufficient  to  support  conviction  for  viola- 
tion of  Article  III(c)  of  the  Convention 
would  fall  outside  of  the  First  Amendment's 
protection.  But  the  case  need  not  rest  there. 
Assuming  the  above  Judgment  were  wrong 
and  an  activity  prohibited  by  the  Conven- 
tion were  held  to  be  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  the  conviction  would  simply 
be  reversed.  Nothing  In  the  development  of 
the  treaty  power  suggests  any  other  result. 
Indeed,  In  Miiaouri  v.  Holland,^  the  case 
most  often  cited  as  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward expanded  use  of  the  treaty  power. 
Justice  Holmes  specifically  limited  his 
speculation  to  "some  invisible  radiation  from 
the  general  terms  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment," [relating  to  reserved  powers  of  the 
states]  and  not  to  "prohibitory  words  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution,"  such  as  the  First 
Amendment.  Thus  reversal  of  a  conviction 
on  free  speech  grounds  would  be  perfectly 
within  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(or  indeed  a  lower  court),  notwithstanding 
anything  In  the  Convention.  Indeed,  the 
Convention  Itself  only  requires  (in  Article 
V)  that  states  undertake  to  enact,  "In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  Constitution" 
the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention.  If  a  portion  of  the  implement- 
ing legislation  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, generally  or  as  applied  to  a  given 
defendant,  there  would  be  no  breach  of  the 
obligation  under  the  treaty. 

If  the  above  possibility  were  very  strong 
(and  if  Incitement  to  genocldr  were  the 
major  provision  of  the  Convention),  there 
might  be  some  cause  for  hesitation  about 
the  Convention.**  In  fact.  It  appears  that 
Article  III(c)  Is  drawn  precisely  to  satisfy 
the   prevailing   Interpretations   of   the   First 


Amendment-  to    the    Ui^ted    States    Con' 
stltutlon. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  BtA«d  the  argument 
In  favor  of  the  constltui  lonallty  of  a  prO' 
vision  such  as  Article  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Pfohwerk  v.  United 
States."  decided  Just  after  World  War  I. 

"We  think  it  necessary  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  In  Schneck  v.  United  States  •  •  *  « 
that  the  first  amendmei^t,  while  prohibit- 
ing legislation  against  fr^  speech  as  such, 
cannot  have  been,  and  obviously  was  not 
Intended  to  give  Inununlty  for  every  pos- 
sible use  of  language.  Wei  venture  to  believe 
that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison,  nor  any 
other  competent  person  ihen  or  later,  ever 
supposed  that  to  make  ^''Inilnal  the  coun- 
seling of  murder  within  Ithe  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  would  be  an  unconstitutional  In- 
terference with  free  speeci." 

The  same  thought  wap  expressed  thirty 
years  later  in  a  case  involving  an  injunction 
against  peaceful  picketing  to  induce  viola- 
tion of  a  state  law  conceraftng  trade.'' 

"It  has  rarely  been  suggested  that  the 
constitutional  freedom  f(x  speech  and  press 
extends  its  immunity  to  speech  or  writing 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  conduct  In  viola- 
tion of  »  valid  criminal  statute.  We  reject 
the  contention  now." 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  author 
of  that  opinion,  for  a  un  tnlmous  court,  was 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  surely  a  Justice  sensitive 
to  violations  of  the  First  Amendment. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  eaiy  to  distinguish  In 
all  cases  between  permls^ble  and  impermis- 
sible expression,  or  between  condemnation  of 
a  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  group  and  Intent 
to  destroy  such  a  group.  The  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Supreme  Cfourt  In  this  area — 
for  example,  between  Ohaplinaky  v.  New 
Hampshire,"  Terminielld  v.  City  of  Chi- 
cago ""  and  Feiner  v.  New  Vork  «  are  not  easy. 
If  a  person  were  arrestedland  prosecuted  for 
Inciting  to  genocide,  dolibtless  the  factual 
Issues  would  be  scrutinize!  with  great  care. 
The  dividing  line  was  ekpressed  best,  per- 
haps, by  Mr.  Justice  Braidels  In  his  famous 
concurrence  In  Whitney  ^.  California.'* 

"•  •  •  even  advocacy  ol  violation,  however 
reprehensible  morally,  is  not  Justification  for 
denying  free  speech  wTiere  advocacy  falls 
short  of  incitement  and  Ithere  is  nothing  to 
Indicate  the  advocacy  would  be  Immediately 
acted  on.  The  wide  divergence  between  ad- 
vocacy and  Incitement,  between  preparatlon- 
al  attempt,  between  asfembling  and  con- 
spiracy, must  be  borne  im  mind."  (Emphasis 
supplied.)  I 

In  its  most  recent  decision  In  the  free 
speech  area,  the  Supremp  Court,  while  dis- 
crediting Whitney  v.  CtUifomia,  i^>pears  to 
have  reaffirmed  the  di^inctlon  drawn  by 
Justice  Brandels  In  his  omcurrence.  Revers- 
ing the  conviction  of  a  B  u  Klux  Klan  mem- 
ber who  staged  a  "rally '  for  television  re- 
porters, the  Court  said:  " 

"  •  •  *  the  constltuti  onal  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  free  pr«  ss  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  vie  latlon  except  where 
such  advocacy  is  directet  to  iTiciting  or  pro- 
ducing imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely 
to  incite  or  produce  such  action."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

However  hard  it  Is  In  ]  iractlce  to  draw  the 
distinctions  between  atwocacy  and  Incite- 
ment, It  Is  clear  that  In  the  definition  of  the 
crime,  the  Oenocide  Convention  has  drawn 
them  correctly  by  these  ^ndards 

In  short,  the  particulir  criticisms  of  the 
text  of  the  Convention  a  -e  the  sort  of  objec- 
tions that  can  be  made 
documents.  Singly  or  together,  they  do  not 
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of  international  law  In  the  poet-war  period. 
Is  developed  by  Bernard  O.  Segal,  President 
of  the  ABA,  In  a  recent  address  to  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  September  1969.   | 

»74  A3.A.  Rep.  330  (194)),  Senate  Hear- 
ings  (1960)  160. 

•  262  U.S.  416,  433-434  ( 19^) 
«>  There     were     several     terslona    of    the 
Amendment.  For  the  principal  one,  see  S.J. 
Res.   1   as  amended  and  rejported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ccnnm.  8.  Rep.  No. 
412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (195S) . 
"  VS.  Constitution  Art.  I,  pec.  8,  d.  10. 
"There  have  been,  of 
lynchings  or  murders  with '  racist  alms.  But 
such  acts  have  always  been  Unlawful. 

"Brown  V.  Board  of  Edlication,  347  U.8. 
483  (1964).  See  also  CoojJer  v.  Aaron.  358 
U.S.  1  ( 1958) ,  Griffin  v.  Prinze  Edward  School 
Board,  377  U.S.  218  (1964) . 

'<71  Stat.  637  (1957),  42  djB.C.  1971  (1964), 
sustained  in  United  States  |v.  Missisippi,  380 
U.S.  128  ( 1966) . 

«78  Stat.  243  (1964),  421U5.C.  J  2000a-h, 
sustained  in  Heart  of  Atla«ta  Motel,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  370  U.S.  241  (1964) ,  and  Kate- 
enbach  v.  McClung,  379  UB.ia94  (1964) . 

-19  Stat.  437  (1966),  42  U.S.C.  {1973 
(Supp.  1066) ,  sustained  In  $outh  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach.  383  VS.  301  (1966). 

<^  While  the  Department  of  State  and 
Justice  Informally  discussed  implementing 
legislation  for  the  Genocide  Convention,  no 
government  draft  has  been  published.  The 
draft  has  been  prepared  for  this  Report,  for 
Illustration  only,  and  has  no  official  standing. 
<8It  seems  no  longer  neoessary  to  address 
the  possible  overlap  between  the  new  federal 
crime  and  a  state  crime,  duch  as  homicide. 
Such  overlap  Is  by  now  Accepted  without 
question.  In  areas  as  dispamte  as  civil  rights 
legislation,  kidnapping,  ba^k  robbery,  pos- 
session of  narcotics,  and  al  many  more.  For 
an  early  authoritative  statement  on  this 
point,  see  United  States  v\  Arjona,  120  VS. 
479(1887).  I 

"See  Senate  Hearings  (1B60)   164r-221. 
^See  Senate  Hearings  (1150)  164,  199,  201, 
203.  I 

"The  amendment  containing  these  words 
was  proposed  by  Norway  in  ^he  debates  of  the 
Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  at  the  General  As- 
sembly In  Its  debates  on  t|ie  draft  prepared 
by  the  Economic  and 
Doc.  E/794  (May  24,  1948)  j 
pear  at  3  U.N.  GAOR  6th 
Oct.  7,  Oct.  13,  1948. 

•^The  last  time  the  prop 
discussed  appears  to  have 
(Legal)  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1957.  12  U.N.  GAOR  6th  Comm.  155  (Dec. 
5,1957). 

"  For  a  thorough  presentktlon  of  cases  and 
scholarly  discussion,  see  Er  kerson,  Haber  and 
Dorsen,  Political  and  Civil  Rights  in  the 
United  States  612-601  (lOO*; ) . 
"  252  U.S.  416,  433-34  (19: 10) . 
ix^It  would,  of  course,  be 
the  convention  but  omit  he  language  cor- 
responding to  Article  III(c  i  from  the  imple- 
menting legislation.  That  (  ourse  is  expressly 
permitted  by  Article  V.  For 
In  the  text,  however,  this  fourse  is  not  here 
advocated. 

249  U.S.  204,  206   (191f). 
5-249  U.S.  47  (1919). 

^Giboney  v.  Empire  Stdfoge  Co.,  336  U.S. 
490,  498  (1949). 

315  U.S.  668  (1942 — cinvictlon  of  a  Je- 
hovah's Witness  for  addres  iing  the  police  of- 
ficer as  "a  damned  Fascist'^  upheld. 


,1  CouncU.  U.N. 
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held.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting  in  Feiner, 
wrote  "A  speaker  may  not,  of  course,  indta 
a  riot  any  moc«  than  he  nuiy  Incite  a  breach 
of  the  peace  by  the  use  oi  'fighting  words'." 
340  U.S.  329,  341. 

»  274  UJS.  367, 876  (1927). 

» Brandenlyurg  v.  Ohio,  S9S  XTJS.  444,  447 
(1969). 

NO  WAR  WITHOUT  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  despite 
claims  of  an  end  to  UJS.  involvement  in 
the  Indochina  war,  the  ceaseless  fire  con- 
tinues to  engage  American  combat  forces 
in  hostilities  there,  without  any  legal  or 
constitutional  basis.  Such  unlawful  mil- 
itary operations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos — acts  of  war — ^must  stop. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  issue.  Senator 
Case  and  I  plan  to  offer  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  our  January  26  bill,  S.  578,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act,  which  is  currently  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
upon  the  resumption  of  senatorial  busi- 
ness next  month. 

I  Skslc  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial of  AprU  13,  1973,  entitled  "Con- 
gress and  Cambodia"  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Poet,  Apr.   13,   1973) 

CONGRKSa   AKD   CAMBODIA 

It  Is  iinderstandable,  as  matters  now  stand 
In  their  relations  with  the  White  House,  that 
members  of  Congress  should  be  concerned 
about  the  functioning  of  Constitutional 
checks  and  balances.  They  could  help  restore 
the  appropriate  balance  by  not  signing  so 
many  checks — including  blank  ones — payable 
to  the  Pentagon  and  the  President. 

The  situation  Is  grim  enough  financially. 
So  far  this  year.  Congress  has  compliantly 
furnished  $2.3  billion  additional  for  past 
military  operations  In  Indochina.  The  Dept. 
of  Defense  is  now  demanding  another  91.4 
billion  for  the  same  purpose  and  will  be 
seeking  more;  the  massive  holiday  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  not  been  fully  paid 
for  yet  and  still  to  come  Is  the  last  bill  for 
the  current  satiuration  raids  In  Cambodia, 

But  money  is  not  the  only  legal  tender  In 
Washington.  Power  is  prized  even  more  and 
it  also  can  be  squandered  or  devalued  by  Im- 
prudent or  inept  management.  The  current 
contention  over  Presidential  war  power  illus- 
trates the  point.  Congress,  it  appears,  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  decry  Cambodia  raids  verbal- 
ly or  even  pass  a  "war  powers"  blU  limiting 
future  abuses  of  Presidential  authority  but 
is  predominantly  afraid  to  mount  a  real  leg- 
islative attack  on  the  Cambodia  air  war  for 
fear  of  being  blamed  If  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
later  collapses. 

That  kind  of  querulous  reasoning  basically 
paralyzed  Congiesslonal  opposition  to  Viet- 
nam for  years.  It  repeatedly  encouraged  the 
very  Executive  usurpations  that  were  being 
deplored.  Yet  It  was  never  less  defendble 
than  It  is  now.  This  country  has  no  legiti- 
mate stake  in  the  survival  of  the  despotism 
In  Phnom  Penh;  the  current  attempts  to 
prop  It  up  only  foreshadow  renewed  Ameri- 
can commitments  in  Indochina. 

In  recent  months,  the  White  House  has 
gone  to  unusual  lengths  to  disparage  Amerl- 
«*n8  who  opposed  its  policies  In  Indochina; 
It  Is  alleged  they  have  been  proved  bumiUat- 
mgly  wrong,  in  reality.  It  is  due  to  their 
patient  efforts  over  the  years  that  rational 
perspectives  were  brought  to  bear  on  Viet- 
nam;  they  plainly  deserve  a  large  measure 


of  credit  for  American  extrication.  Surely 
that  is  worth  the  reroembrance  of  Congress 
now.  It  cannot  hope  to  arrest  the  irresponsi- 
bilities of  the  Cambodia  policy  by  employing 
the  timid  tactics  that  so  often  failed  on 
Vietnam.  There  Is  scone  small  nteasure  of  hope 
In  the  news  that  a  bipartisan  bloc  of  Sen- 
ators Is  challenging  a  reenactment  of  that 
folly. 

They  will  be  under  heavy  pressure  to  cease 
and  desist.  Will  they  rise  to  the  occasion 
this  time,  or  let  deadly  history  be  reenacted? 


U.S.  POREION  ECONOMIC  POUCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  international  trade  and  the 
role  of  the  multinational  corporation  in 
the  world  trade  picture  is  one  of  ever- 
growing concern  and  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public.  Recently 
the  people  of  Minnesota  were  privileged 
to  hear  a  splendid  address  on  the  stib- 
ject  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  by 
the  former  Governor  of  Minnesota  and 
the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Mr.  Preemsm  Is  now 
president  of  Business  International  and 
in  that  capacity  of  leadership  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  investment.  His  observations 
are  worthy  of  our  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate attention. 

I  particularly  wish  to  note  the  nine 
point  program  that  Secretary  Freeman 
outlined  in  his  address.  In  introducing 
his  program  he  stated — 

I  propose  today  a  Nine  Point  Program  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  country  to  find 
itself  and  (mce  again  get  the  world  moving 
toward  the  "one  world"  which  is  the  only  way 
the  overwhelming  International  problems  of 
ecology  and  pollution  and  energy  and  pop- 
ulation and  hunger  are  to  be  solved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Orville  L.  Freeman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  FoMSiGN  Economic  Polkt  Addeess 

(By  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  president.  Business 

International) 

As  the  world  moves  Into  the  second  quarter 
of  1973  the  U.S.  stands  at  a  critical  cross 
roads.  WUl  this  country  continue  as  the 
world's  Number  One  economic  power,  with  a 
steady  increase  In  production,  trade  and 
standard  of  living?  Or  wiU  the  U.S.  faU  to 
meet  its  potential,  turn  Inward  and  be  sur- 
passed by  Japan  and  the  EEC  before  the 
end  of  this  century  as  many  experts  now 
predict?  Will  a  failure  of  nerve  and  leader- 
ship by  the  U.S.  propel  the  world  back  into 
narrow  nation-state  parochialism  and  Isola- 
tionism? Or  will  the  U.S.  continue  to  lead 
the  way  toward  one  world? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  what  the 
U.S.  does  in  the  next  two  to  three  years  wUI 
give  us  the  answer  to  these  questions  and 
determine  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  world  for  the  balance  of  this 
century. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  performance 
of  the  U.S.  economy  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  poor.  At  home,  the  twin  devils 
of  unemployment  and  lnflati<«i  have  per- 
sisted, while  at  the  same  time  the  national 
debt  has  climbed  preclpltoxisly  with  unpar- 
aUeled  budget  deficits  year  after  year. 

During  this  same  period  our  International 
economic  position,  with  one  exception,  has 
steadily  worsen^.  Tlie  U.S.  chronic  balance 
of    payments    deficit    since    World    War   II 


soared  during  this  period  from  $1.6  billKMi 
to  an  estimated  $10  billion  this  year,  after 
having  reached  the  phenoanenal  level  of  $22 
blUlon  in  1971.  (These  figures  are  calciilated 
on  a  net  liquidity  basis.)  Even  more  serious. 
In  1071,  for  the  first  time  in  88  years,  we 
suffered  a  balance  of  trade  deficit,  which,  de- 
spite devaluatlmi,  climbed  in  1972  to  over 
$6  biUton.  Our  official  reserves  are  now  down 
to  $10  bmion.  forcing  the  US.  to  halt  con- 
version. Significant  segments  of  the  American 
market  in  electronics,  rubber  goods,  automo- 
biles and  consumer  goods,  have  been  largely 
taken  over  by  imports  from  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  generally 
bleak  five-year  record  of  economic  perform- 
ance is  the  return  on  U.S.  direct  investment 
abroad  which  climbed  from  $5  billion  In  1968 
to  around  $10  bUllcm  in  1972,  totalling  $38 
billion  for  the  five-year  period.  Without  this 
exceptional  return  on  inrestinents  made 
abroad  by  U.S.  multinational  corporations, 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payment  position  would 
be  not  only  serious,  it  would  be  catastrophic. 

One  result  of  what  might  be  called  "these 
five  bad  years"  has  been  climbing  support 
for  protectionism  and  pseudo-lsolationalism. 
Powerful  segments  of  organized  labor  today 
make  Hartke-Burke,  the  most  isolationist 
bill  since  Smoot  Hawley  in  1930,  Its  Number 
One  political  and  legislative  priority.  The 
argument  for  protectionist  policy,  setting 
import  quotas  and  curtaUlng  investments 
abroad  and  the  export  of  technology  is  based 
on  the  simple  premise  that  the  UjB.  in  the 
world  of  the  1970's,  made  small  by  modern 
communications  and  transportation,  ts  no 
longer  competitive,  that  we  mtist  turn  in- 
ward and  shield  ourselves  from  outside  co«n- 
petltion  and  restrain  Investment  abroad  so 
that  the  job-producing  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can industry  will  take  place  at  hotne,  not 
around  the  world. 

The  arguments  of  the  protectionists  hare 
a  familiar  ring.  With  one  addition  and  some 
differences  of  emphasis,  they  repeat  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  advocates  of  the  Smoot  Hawley 
Tariff  In  the  debate  which  took  place  40 
yeirs  aigo.  The  principle  addition  to  the  de- 
tURe  in  1973  as  compared  to  that  of  1930. 
results  from  the  effort  to  restrict  foreign  in- 
vestment as  well  as  to  curtail  Imports.  With 
direct  Investment  abroad  by  U.S.  companies 
reaching  a  level  of  $80  billion,  the  charge 
that  U.S.  companies  are  exjKirtlng  Jobs  is 
beUig  beard  with  Increasing  frequency.  Care- 
ful studies  such  as  that  recently  completed 
by  Business  International,  the  company  I 
head,  which  through  meticulous  research  has 
determined  that  Investment  abroad  pulls 
exports  to  new  markets  thereby  creating 
rather  than  exporting  Jobs  within  the  U.S., 
ar*  ignored  or  dUtorted  by  the  new  Isola- 
tiotUsts. 

The  path  of  protectionism  followed  40 
years  ago  proved  to  be  a  total  catastrophe. 
Smoot  Hawley  was  a  significant  factor  in 
the  breakdown  of  the  world  economy  In  the 
1930b  that  lead  to  World  War  II.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  today,  then,  becomes:  will  the 
mistakes  of  40  years  ago  be  repeated?  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  debacle  from 
again    overwhelming    the    world? 

The  rmted  SUtes  of  America  desperately 
needs  a  foreign  economic  policy.  Since  World 
War  II,  International  diplomatic,  political 
and  security  demands  have  dominated  our 
foreign  policy.  Repeatedly  we  have  bargained 
away  our  economic  Interests  to  move  to- 
ward political  objectives.  Perhaps  such  a 
policy  w^s  necessary  in  the  post-war  world. 
But  it  is  no  louger  practical  or  feasible  In 
1973.  From  now  until  the  end  of  this  century 
economic  matters  must  command  attention 
at  least  equal  to  that  paid  to  international 
political  forces.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
US  is  no  longer  the  world's  dominant  eco- 
nomic force.  Today,  Japan  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  threaten  to  surpass  us 
In  production,  commerce  and  trade.  Com- 
petition promises  to  be  fierce  in  the  days 
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ahead.  Nonetheless,  in  the  US  government, 
business,  labor,  agriculture  and  consumer 
forces  continue  to  p\iU  In  all  directions. 
There  is  no  consensus,  nor  is  there  a  foreign 
economic  policy.  This  no  policy,  no  direction; 
disarray  Is  the  road  to  certain  economic 
disaster.  The  need  Is  pressing  for  a  national 
alliance  to  Include  all  segments  of  the  US 
economy,  bringing  together  government, 
business,  labor,  agriculture  and  consumers. 
Such  an  alliance  could  reach  a  national  con- 
sensus on  the  elements  of  a  foreign  economic 
policy  for  the  US  for  the  balance  of  this 
century. 

With  such  a  consensus  the  foundation  for  a 
flexible,  meaningful  US  foreign  economic 
policy  could  be  built.  Then  with  the  targets 
established  and  the  guide-lines  clear,  the 
American  economy  would  regain  its  competi- 
tiveness and  surge  forward  to  resume  its  first 
among  equals  position  in  the  world.  Japan 
is  not  yet  ready  to  provide  world  leadership. 
The  EEC  has  not  yet  become  the  cohesive, 
strongly  led  entity  necessary  to  point  the 
way;  that  leaves  the  US  once  again  required 
to  take  the  lead  if  the  world  is  to  move  for- 
ward rather  than  to  retrogress  once  again  to 
squabbling  nation-states. 

I  propose  today  a  Nine  Point  Program  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  country  to  find 
Itself  and  once  again  get  the  world  moving 
toward  the  "one  world"  which  is  the  only  way 
the  overwhelming  International  problems  of 
ecology  and  pollution  and  energy  and  popula- 
tion and  hunger  are  to  be  solved: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  national  alliance. 

2.  A  new  Cabinet-level  Department  with 
the  responsibility  to  develop  a  national  con- 
sensus upon  which  to  formulate  and  execute 
US  foreign  economic  policy.  Today  "pieces  of 
the  action"  are  scattered  all  over  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  no  foreign  economic 
policy;  and  worse,  no  one  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  develop  such  a  policy.  Repeated  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  have  failed.  It  is  time 
to  bring  all  foreign  economic  matters  to- 
gether in  one  Cabinet-level  Department. 

3.  Control  of  inflation  has  become  the  most 
important  criterion  by  which  a  country's 
economy  Is  measured  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  development  of  a  firm  national 
program  to  control  inflation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

4.  A  long-term  Government  policy  to  sup- 
port research,  development  and  plant  mod- 
ernization Is  necessary  If  US  output  is  to 
meet  the  competition  of  industry  in  other 
countries. 

5.  American  anti-trust  laws  should  be  re- 
vamped so  that  certain  kinds  of  combina- 
tions necessary  to  meet  competition  from 
permissible  foreign  combinations  will  not  be 
Ulegal. 

6.  Foreign  source  Income  should  be  taxed 
only  on  return  to  the  US.  Otherwise,  Invest- 
ment abroad  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  US 
foreign  Investment  should  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraged.  It  is  the  only  bright  spot  in 
five  years  of  dreary  national  economic  per- 
formance. 

7.  A  nationwide,  integrated  manpower  pol- 
icy Is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  policy,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
President  to  get  trade  and  monetary  nego- 
tiating authority  from  the  Congress. 

8.  The  US  should  welcome  foreign  invest- 
ment for  the  capital  it  makes  available  and 
the  technology,  know-how  and  competition 
It  fosters. 

9.  Controls  on  foreign  Investment  should 
be  promptly  removed.  In  the  last  five  years, 
the  growing  return  on  Investment  abroad 
has  been  the  brightest  spot  in  a  generally 
unimpressive  US  economic  performance.  It 
U  clear  that  the  return  from  intangibles  will. 
If  permitted,  make  an  Increasing  contribu- 
tion to  returning  the  US  to  a  satisfactory 
balance  of  payment  poaltion. 


HOW  CONTRIBUTOl  S  ESCAPED 
GIFT  TAX  SS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  t»re8ident.  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  has  been  focused  on  the 
sordid  uses  to  which  big  money  was  put 
during  the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 
In  an  excellent  column  which  appeared 
in  the  April  16,  1973,  Cliicago  Tribune, 
Louis  Kohlmeier  tells  a  s(tory  of  how  big 
money  was  raised.  i 

It,  too,  is  a  sordid  stoif .  As  Mr.  Kohl- 
meier points  out,  the  l4s.  in  a  highly 
irregular  way,  issued  a  iniling  in  June 
1972,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
blueprint  for  gift-tax  evasion  by  large 
political  contributors.  In  Mr.  Kohlmeier's 
words,  the  result  was  that  "the  politicians 
got  richer  and  the  taxpayers  got  poorer." 
He  might  have  added  tl»at  the  wealthy 
bought  more  influence  as  jwell. 

Five  months  ago,  I  subknitted  a  formal 
statement  to  the  IRS  cal  ing  for  the  ret- 
roactive recision  of  the  gift-tax  ruling. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  ms  has  chosen 
not  to  act.  The  conclusloci  is  inescapable 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  added 
the  IRS  to  a  growing  list  of  agencies 
whose  impartiality  and  professionalism 
have  been  subordinated  to  politicsd  ex- 
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pedlencies.  Consequently, 
earliest  appropriate  timq 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kohlmeier's  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  I  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Contributors  Esca  >n)  Girr  Taxes 
(By  Louis  Kohl  aeier) 

Washington. — Behind  tie  Watergate  and 
other  political  scandals  n<  w  exploding  ever 
closer  to  the  White  Houa  was  big  money. 
Behind  the  big  money  waj  a  tax  ruling,  al- 
most unnoticed  except  b  r  political  fund- 
raisers and  tax  lawyers,  1  bat  enabled  rich 
contributors  to  avoid  tax(  s  on  millions  of 
dollars  they  gave  to  Presid<  nt  Nixon's  reelec- 
tion campaign. 

It  has  been  learned  excljsively  that  some 
of  Nixon's  top  advisers  part  clpated  In  setting 
up  the  tax  avoidance  schi  me,  even  though 
the  ruling  was  issued  by  t  »e  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  as  a  suppoeei  ly  routine,  tecb- 
nlcal  tax  decision. 

The  formal  ruling  was  uitder  consideration 
Inside  the  Treasury  Department  before  John 
Connally  on  May  16  last  year  resigned  as 
Treasury  secretary  to  hei  d  Democrats  for 
Nixon  in  the  campaign.  Oiiorge  Schultz  was 
advised  on  the  rule  propoi  al  even  before  he 
succeeded  Connally  on  Juie  12.  IRS  issued 
the  ruling  June  21. 

It  has  been  learned,  ho'vever,  that  Nixon 
fund-raisers  more  than  a  year  earlier  were 
collecting  contributions  oi  t  the  assumption 
that  the  ruling  would  be  n  ade. 

The  Informal  but  lucn  tlve  fund-raising 
setup  was  organized  with  t]  le  help  of  Thomas 
Evans,  a  member  of  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie  &  Alexander,  In 
which  Nixon  once  was  a  >artner  and  John 
Mitchell,  Nixon's  ex-campa  tgn  manager,  now 
again  Is  a  partner. 

The  Informal  arrangement  was  ultUlzed 
by  Herbert  Kalmbach  avid  Hugh  Sloan, 
Nixon's  personal  friends  aad  fund-raisers,  to 
collect  millions  of  dollars  In  1971  and  early 
1972,  before  the  formal  reelection  drive 
started,  according  to  a  jcourt  deposition. 
Kalmbach 's  name  In  other  sworn  court  testl- 
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mony   has   been   linked   to 
scandal. 

The  formal  tax  avoidance  r^lng  was  avail- 
able to  and  utUized  by  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans.  But  fat  cat.  contributors, 
able  and  willing  to  give  $100,000  and  more! 
flocked  to  Nixon  whUe  Democratic  candidate 
George  McGovem  was  scratching  for  $1  dona- 
tions. I 

IRS  policy  dating  back  40  ^ears  holds  that 
political  contributions  are  gifts  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Under  the  Gift  Tax  Law,  anyone  can 
give  up  to  $3,000  yearly  to  a  son,  niece,  politi- 
cal candidate,  or  anyone  else  jwithout  paying 
a  federal  gift  tax.  Anyone  Who  gives  more 
than  $3,000  must  fUe  a  gift-tiuc  return. 

IRS  as  late  as  1970  maintained  that  politi- 
cal contributions  are  gifts.  IRS  took  that 
position  in  a  court  case  and  lost  when  an 
appeals  court  in  January  liB71,  held  that 
contributions  are  not  gifts  bfcause  big  con- 
tributors give  to  specific  candidates  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  own  financial 
and  property  Interests.  I 

IRS,  Instead  of  appealing  ttiat  decision  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  simplyT  Ignored  it  by 
creating  a  loophole. 

Nixon  fund-raisers  in  spring  of  1971  began 
teUlng  the  fat  cats  they  could  contribute 
whatever  they  wanted  wlthdut  paying  gift 
taxes.  The  fund-raisers  the»)selves  set  up 
100  phony  conunlttees  and  tdld  contributors 
to  write  checks  of  $3,000  to  ekcb  of  as  many 
committees  as  they  liked  It.  [ 

Technical  tax  rulings  normally  originate 
in  IRS  and  go  to  Treasury  for  final  approval. 
The  procedure  was  reversed  lor  the  June  21 
ruling.  I 

The  ruling  said  a  contribiitor  can  give  as 
much  as  he  likes  to  a  candidate  without 
paying  any  gift  tax,  so  long  4s  the  contribu- 
tion is  channeled  in  $3,000  Ipieces  through 
separate  committees. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  set  up  more 
than  900  phony  Nixon  or  McGovem  conuult- 
tees.  Fat  cats  often  sent  single  checks  of 
$100,000  or  more  and  the  fuiJd-raisers  them- 
selves divided  the  contribution  Into  $3,000 
pieces. 

Only  14  contributors  gave  ilOO,000  or  more 
during  the  1968  campaign.  jAs  many  as  50 
may  have  given  such  huge  sams  last  year. 

The  politicians  got  riches  and  the  tax- 
payers got  poorer.  The  scheme  enabled  con- 
tributors of  more  than  $3,000|to  escape  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  $5  million  1^  gift  taxes. 
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MILITARY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
April  3,  I  introduced  a  bi 
phase  out  the  military 
gram  over  a  2-year  per 
other  significant  changes 
aid  and  sales  program. 

The  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Southwest 
Times  Record  of  April  12  parried  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  that  proposal. 
"Americans,"  the  editorial  Etates: 

Cannot  be  expected  to  aury  the  world 
on  their  shoulders  for  all  time.  And  gradual 
phasing  out  of  the  aid  programs  would  be 
a  good  start  In  a  long-lnditated  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consenc  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proorams  Need  To  Bk  ]>hased  Ot^t 

There's  merit  in  a  proposal  !by  Senator  Pul- 
bright  that  the  U.S.  start  reductions  of  for- 
eign military  aid— and  the  same  principle 
should  bo  applied  to  a  new  bill  now  being 
drawn  on  the  foreign  econooklc  aid  program. 
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This  vast  outflow  of  American  taiQ>ayer 
money  has  been  going  on  now  for  more  than 
as  years  and  the  total  has  run  to  astronoml- 
'  11  billions  of  dollars. 

In  many  cases,  events  have  proved  that 
neither  the  military  nor  economic  aid  has 
achieved  the  goals  which  were  claimed  for  It 
at  the  beginning  of  the  plan. 

At  that  time,  it  was  widely  said  by  econ- 
omists that  the  economic  aid  was  designed  to 
produce  self-suppm-tlng  economies  abroad  in 
about  20  years,  after  which  no  fvirther  aid 
would  be  necessary. 

Not  only  has  this  mostly  failed  to  come 
about,  but  U.S.  aid  seems  now  to  be  looked 
on  as  merely  a  "handout"  to  which  other 
countries  are  "entitled". 

They  aren't.  No  country  Is  "entitled"  to  the 
dollars  earned  by  American  taxpayers  and 
there's  no  longer  justification  for  It  unless 
those  dollars  return  a  benefit  to  Americans. 

Military  aid,  also,  in  many  cases  has  utterly 
failed  to  achieve  long-time  results  beneficial 
to  Americans. 

Mr.  Pulbright's  military  aid  blU  would 
gradually  phase  out  the  program  of  grants. 
In  the  meantime.  It  would  require  matching 
by  the  recipient  nations.  Later,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  credit  sales,  with  loans  guaran- 
teed, to  the  countries  Involved.  The  same 
principles  should  be  applied  to  economic  aid. 

Americans  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the 
world  on  their  shoulders  for  all  time.  And 
gradual  phasing  out  of  the  aid  programs 
would  be  a  good  start  in  a  long-indicated 
direction. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER  HIRING 
PLANS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
some  satisfaction  that  this  Senator  has 
learned  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  been  cleared  to  move 
promptly  with  a  program  to  hire  1,000 
additional  air  traffic  controller  trainees 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

Just  such  action  is  what  I  called  for 
here  in  the  Senate  on  February  7  in  order 
that  the  mounting  gap  between  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  air  traffic  service 
and  the  number  of  trained  specialists 
available  for  duty  be  attacked  without 
delay. 

It  is  rather  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  necessary  ftmding  has  been  made 
available  to  imdertake  this  program  in 
the  public  interest.  And,  Mr.  President, 

1  firmly  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  carefully  manage  the  air  traffic  control 
system  so  that  we  guard  against  any 
degradation  of  the  service  and,  even 
more,  against  any  compromise  of  its 
safety. 

The  problem  is  that  it  takes  upwards 
of  3  years  to  fully  train  a  controller, 
providing  he  makes  the  grade  at  all. 
Because  of  the  recent  freeze  on  hiring, 
along  with  other  cost-reduction  efforts, 
the  supply  of  trainees  moving  up  the 
ladder  toward  full  qualification  has  been 
seriously  depleted.  And  because  of  the 
rate  of  attrition  In  this  stressful  occu- 
pation, delay  in  recruiting  new  personnel 
has  added,  week  by  week,  to  what  I 
termed  an  obvious  and  worsening  man- 
power shortage  in  this  vitally  Important 
field  of  air  safety  in  my  remarks  here 

2  months  ago.  It  has  so  far  not  been  a 
matter  of  severe  shortages  at  present, 
but  of  the  mounting  potential  for  real 
trouble  in  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two. 

In  those  2  months,  the  administration's 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  the 
PAAs  problem  in  this  regard  has  obvi- 


ously improved.  That  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  agency  is  not  going  to  have 
to  wait  until  the  next  fiscal  year  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  program,  but  will  be  able  to 
take  on  1,000  trainees  out  of  the  2,700  it 
plans  to  recruit  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974  between  now  and  June  30. 

This  action,  for  which  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  FAA  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  puts  the  program  on 
the  track,  where  we  all  can  hope  it  will 
remain. 


PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS:    TIME 
FOR  COOPERATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  battle  over  the  budget  points 
to  one  central  theme: 

The  necessity  of  our  Government  to  be 
run  by  partnership,  not  confrontation; 
comity,  not,  confilct. 

It  simply  Is  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation  to  have  one  branch  of  the 
Government  imilaterally  set  against  the 
other.  I  believe  in  checks  and  balances; 
I  think  they  are  necessary.  But  neither 
the  Foimding  Fathers  nor  the  historical 
tradition  suggests  that  our  Government 
would  work  best  when  confronted  with  a 
determined  President  and  and  equally 
determined  Congress. 

There  simply  must  be  a  greater  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  branches  of 
Government. 

But  that  cooperation  is  not  forthcom- 
ing from  the  executive  branch.  Last 
week.  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dienst  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  abso- 
lutism in  the  form  of  asserting  blanket 
Executive  privilege.  And,  he  did  so  in  a 
manner  that  covdd  be  called  nothing  less 
than  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
processes  the  Attorney  General  is  sworn 
to  protect. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  personnel  of  the  executive  branch, 
especially  the  inner  circle  of  the  White 
House,  realize  that  political  motives  said 
personal  ioyality — no  matter  how  com- 
mendable are  not  and  cannot  be  above 
the  law  or  the  Constitution. 

Executive  personnel  are  servants  of 
their  country  first;  and  servants  of  the 
President  second.  TTiere  can  be  no  con- 
fusion over  their  roles. 

The  articles,  two  from  the  New  York 
Times,  and  one  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  suggest  that  tlie  time  of  con- 
frontation ought  to  be  over,  that  blanket 
assertions  of  piety  on  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  ought  to  be  met  with 
skepticism,  and  tliat  it  is  simidy  time  for 
more  cooperation  among  the  branches 
of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  simply  tired  of  all  the  "doings 
down  here  in  Washington."  People  have 
real  needs  that  must  be  met  and  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  to  dc  so  means  that 
critical  matters  of  public  policy  must  be 
passed  by  the  normal  channels  of  legis- 
lative-executive cooperation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  can- 
not be  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
President  and  the  Congress  over  priori- 
ties, surely  honest  differences  are  part  of 
the  legitimate  debate  between  Congress 
and  the  President. 

But,  when  unilateral  rule  and  executive 
predominance  is  substituted  for  legiti- 


mate debate,  the  very  foundations  of  our 
legislative  process  and  constitutional 
democracy  are  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  these  points  are  lucidly 
made  in  the  articles  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  in  my  statement.  I  now  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  these  articles,  "Exec- 
utive Obligation,'  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger 
and  "The  Shock  Treatment  for  Con- 
gress," by  Allen  J.  Large,  and  "Nixon's 
Power  Grab,"  by  Tom  Wicker  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13,  1973] 

The  Shock  Treatment  roR  Congress 

(By  Arlen  J.  Ijarge) 

Washington. — One  of  the  scariest  lessons 
of  the  turbulent  'SOs  was  that.  In  a  sense, 
lawbreaklng  worked. 

City  riots  resulted  in  a  lot  more  federal 
money  for  cities.  Student  seizure  of  the 
college  president's  office  won  them,  after  the 
fuss  died,  a  louder  voice  in  campus  affairs. 
Even  now,  the  offenses  being  committed  at 
Wounded  Knee  are  forcing  more  Intense  gov- 
ernment attention  to  the  problems  of  In- 
dians generally. 

The  phenomenon  makes  politicians  squirm. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  do  good  works 
without  a  prelude  of  lawbreaklng  and  vio- 
lence. But  however  deplorable,  there's  noth- 
ing like  them  for  calling  attention  to  a  griev- 
ance that  everybody's  been  ignoring. 

In  an  entirely  different  frame  of  reference, 
the  lesson  Is  being  demonstrated  again  In 
President  Nixon's  budget  fight  with  Congress. 
Mr.  Nixon's  cancellation  of  some  long-unex- 
amlned  federal  programs  is  being  called  il- 
legal on  Capitol  Hill  and  even  in  some 
federal  courtrooms.  Cancelling  an  entrenched 
federal  activity  by  decree  does  violence,  to 
say  the  least,  to  the  traditional  Congres- 
sional-Executive relationship. 

Nevertheless,  by  not  working  within  the 
old  system,  Mr.  Nixon  has  aroused  a  snooz- 
ing Congress  and  made  It  mad.  He  has  also 
made  it  a  little  ashamed,  and  true  to  the  un- 
comfortable lesson  of  the  '60's,  its  starting  to 
shape  up. 

Budget  directors  of  earlier  Presidents 
beefed  for  years  about  the  bargain  Interest 
rates  on  federal  rural  electrification  loans, 
for  example,  but  Congress  always  voted  the 
money  and  the  lending  obedienUy  continued. 
Mr.  Nixon  last  December  smashed  that  tra- 
ditional interplay  by  simply  ordering  a  halt 
to  the  loans.  Congressmen  screamed  it  was 
Ulegal,  but  the  President  at  last  had  got 
their  attention. 

The  result  has  been  a  reluctant  attempt  to 
redirect  the  cheap  loans  to  rural  electric  co- 
ops that  reaUy  need  them.  The  change  re- 
cently voted  by  the  House  evidenUy  stlU 
doesn't  go  far  enough  to  suit  the  administra- 
tion, but  no  earlier  President  has  forced  this 
much  motion  with  more  conventional  meth- 
ods. 

His  proposed  slaughter  of  several  federal 
health  programs,  uplift  projects  tat  depressed 
areas  and  a  major  part  of  the  anti-poverty 
program  Ukewise  have  startled  lawmakers 
Into  promising  reform  and  overhaul.  Con- 
gressional committees  in  charge  of  housing 
for  years  neglected  their  "oversight"  func- 
tion of  monitoring  this  federal  patchwork  of 
prognuns.  Now,  at  last,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  Is  holding  some  bousing  hear- 
ings. To  be  siure,  the  Senators  are  trying  to 
prepare  a  case  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams, but  they're  also  promising  to  make 
repairs. 

More  important  than  these  Individual  in- 
stances of  deathbed  religion  on  Capitol  HUl 
is  the  total  shock  effect  of  Mr.  Nixon's  be- 
havior on  the  way  Congress  handles  the 
budget  as  a  whole. 
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The  President  asserts  he  must  hurl  his 
economy  thunderbolts  unilaterally  because 
the  undisciplined  legislative  mobs  aren't  or- 
ganized to  conskSer  tb«  budget  as  a  whole. 
It's  an  old  complaint,  byi  for  the  first  time 
Congress  appears  to  be  responding  In  a  seri- 
ous way. 

Nobody  is  defending  the  status  quo,  the 
easygoing  practice  of  passing  a  tandem  of 
piecemeal  appropriation  bills  without  relating 
them  to  final  spending  and  revenue  targets. 
Now  everybody  has  a  plan  for  doing  that. 

Typically,  a  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  come  up  with  new  appropria- 
tions procedures,  and  something  good  very 
likely  will  come  of  It.  Elvery  five  minutes.  It 
seems,  some  lawmaker  is  saying  ponderously: 
"We  must  get  our  own  house  In  order." 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  high  quotient  of  poli- 
tics in  the  exchange  of  accusations  between 
the  spend-happy  Democratic  Congress  and 
the  Republican  President  who  lacks  compas- 
sion for  the  poor.  But  this  is  the  workaday 
trade  of  grownup  professional  politicians,  all 
trying  to  keep  people  interested  In  what  they 
do.  For  Congress,  the  special  thumb-ln-the- 
eye  that's  producing  the  unusual  response  of 
outrage  and  grudging  reform  Is  the  feeling 
that  the  Executive  Is  trying  to  take  over  its 
Job.  Mr.  Nixon's  freezes  of  appropriations 
are.  In  this  view,  legislative  actions  going  be- 
yond his  constitutional  authority  to  recom- 
mend bills  and  veto  those  he  doesn't  like. 

Mr.  NUon's  lawyers  Insist  it's  perfectly 
legal,  but  so  far  they're  doing  poorly  in  the 
lower  federal  courts. 

In  Minnesota,  a  group  of  farmers  sued  the 
Agrlculttire  Department  for  its  sudden  termi- 
nation in  December  of  a  program  of  super- 
generoiu  disaster  loans.  Federal  District 
Judge  Miles  Lord  ruled  last  month  that  In 
killing  the  program.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  Improperly  substituted  his  own 
opinion  of  Us  merit  for  the  will  of  Congress. 
Said  Judge  Lord: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  de- 
fendants have  a  ministerial  duty  to  imple- 
ment the  emergency  lo«ui  program  as  di- 
rected by  Congress,  that  the  unilateral  termi- 
nation of  the  program  without  notice  to  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  was  In  violation  of  the 
statutes,  the  agency's  own  regulations  and 
due  process  of  law." 

The  government  likely  will  appeal  the  dis- 
trict court's  decision.  Meanwhile,  Congress 
yesterday  passed  a  bill  reinstating  the  loans 
for  a  brief  period.  Significantly,  though,  the 
administration's  "unilateral"  and  pceslbly  il- 
legal deed  fixed  lawmakers'  attention  on  the 
huge  budget  cost  of  those  generous  loans;  the 
new  bill  eventually  would  tighten  up  the 
terms  of  rural  disaster  lending. 

After  President  Johnson  impounded  some 
highway  money  in  1967,  Congress  wrote  Into 
the  law  a  new  section  forbidding  It.  When 
Mr.  Nixon  nevertheless  Impounded  some 
highway  funds  in  1071,  the  Missouri  High- 
way Commission  sued  and  won  both  In  fed- 
eral district  court  and,  earlier  this  month.  In 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

THE    APPEALS    COtTBT    RUUNG 

Administration  lawyers  essentially  argued 
that  despite  the  must-spend  section  of  the 
highway  law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  legal  discretion  to  control  the  rate  of  out- 
lays. Examining  the  law,  the  appeals  court  in 
Its  a-to-1  ruling  said  the  administration  is 
wrong: 

"It  Is  impossible  to  find  from  these  spe- 
cific grants  of  authority  discretion  in  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  approval  in  projects  Con- 
gress has  specifically  directed  because  of  a 
system  of  priorities  the  Executive  chooses  to 
impose  on  all  expenditures." 

The  Supreme  Court  probably  will  have  the 
f.nal  word.  But  here  again,  the  impound- 
ments— legal  or  otherwise — are  producing  a 
response  from  Congress.  The  pending  version 
of  a  new  highway  bill  has  a  must-spend  sec- 
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tlon,  but  it  also  cuts  back  the  amount  of  in- 
terstate roadbuildlng  inon(  y  authorized. 
Sponsors  frankly  say  it's  Intended  to  induce 
Mr.  Nixon  to  stop  impounding 

The  most  recent  courtroom 
the  administration  came  Just 
a  federal  district  Judge  here 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  being 
closed  down  prematurely.  Con  gress  has  voted 
money  for  CEO's  poverty  fl|  ;hters  through 
June  30,  and  Judge  William  J  )ne8  ruled  they 
can't  be  disbanded  now  Jui  t  because  the 
Nixon  budget  contains  no  fuf ds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Even  though  it's  losing  in  oburt  so  far,  the 
administration  is  able  to  keep 
while  the  cases  are  pending.  Indeed,  one  Agri- 
culture Department  official  to|d  a  farm  meet- 
ing in  Idaho  that  if  Congress  orders  reinstate- 
ment of  a  cancelled  soil  coi 
gram,  Mr.  Nixon  will  veto 
release  funds  even  if  a  veto 
somebody  sues,  he  said,  the^^ 
President  before  the  case  is  I 
Word  of  the  meeting  got  ba 
Melcher  (D.,  Mont.),  who 
tration's  attitude  as  "a  defia4 
slonal   constitutional    author 

(In  this  Instance,  the  imj 
duced  no  congressional  proml^ 
soil    conservation    program, 
standing  complaints  that  it  subsidized  farm- 
ers for  doing  what  they'd  prtoably  do  any- 
way. Both  the  House  and  Se£ 
bills    Just    ordering    the    ad 
start  it  up  again  without  chai 

How  one  feels  about  the 
administration's  money  freezes  doubtless  de- 
pends on  the  health  and  ^hereabouts  of 
one's  own  ox.  Administration  officials  say 
special  Interest  groups  natur^ly  will  scream, 
but  that  taxpayers  generally  will  applaud. 
That's  probably  true.  But  the  vigor  of  the 
Executive's  claim  of  authorUy  has  aroused 
echoes  of  the  old  FDR-era  coinplaints  about 
"one-man  rule,"  with  Democrats  alarmed 
about  a  too-strong  presidency  and  loyalist 
Republicans  soundlnig  comfortable  with   it. 
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Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (D.,  Io#a)  puts  it  this 
way:  "I  am  worried  not  so  zAuch  about  the 
power  of  Richard  Nixon  as  the!  precedeA  that 
is  l>elng  set  for  other  Presldeiits  on  down  the 
line  In  the  future.  I  can't  t>eg^  to  determine 
what  their  next  step  of  eecal&tlon  might  be 
down  this  road,  but  when  I  ihlnk  about  it, 
It  scares  the  hell  out  of  me."| 

Sen.  Hughes  Is  a  liberal  wh<J  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  merits  of  many  frozen 
programs,  so  his  protests  areni  based  on  con- 
stitutional theory  alone.  But  a  parallel  point 
was  made  in  a  recent  House  speech  by  Rep. 
Philip  Crane  (R.,  HI.),  an  ftfticiUate  con- 
servative : 

"It  would  be  good  to  belleie  that  liberals 
who. now  express  concern  ovei '  too  much  Ex- 
ecutive authority  really  wish  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  Congress.  Unf  >rttinately,  the 


goals  of  far  too  many  seem 


"Equally  unfortunate  is  thi   fact  that  now 


that  conservatives  have  a  real 


more  partisan. 


opportunity  to 


implement  their  principle  of   Imited  govern 
ment  and  restore  Congress  to  its  proper  role, 
many   seem   subservient   to   fhe   will   of   an 
Executive  of  their  own  party. 

"In  neither  instance  is  tke  will  or  the 
interest  of  the  people  really  served." 

If  in  search  of  its  "proper  role"  Congress 
improves  Its  haphazard  bpdget-bandllDg 
methods  and  re-examines  entt'enched  federal 
programs,  Mr.  Nixon's  uncon\  entlonal  Vise  of 
Executive  power  could  be  a  long-range  plus 
for  the  Legislative  Branch.  Bi  it  some  observ- 
ers of  Congress  worry  that  the  President's 
actions  could  generate  a  baitklash  harmful 
to  Executive  Branch  efficieocy.  Legislation 
this  year  already  is  beginning  to  bristle  with 
tightly  worded  mandatory  spending  clauses. 
Louis  Fisher,  a  Library  of  Congress  research- 
er, thinks  Congress  will  try  to  grant  "less 
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discretion  at  the  cost  of  effectiv  eness  of  gov- 
ernment and  programs." 

Like  many  others,  Mr.  Fisher  woiild  like  to 
see  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  on  both 
sides.  So  would  Qeorge  Washington  Univer- 
sity law  Professor  Arthur  Miller.  "I  think 
what  we  are  seeing  is  a  complete  defiance  of 
the  law  by  the  Executive,"  he  said  at  a  recent 
seminar  here  on  Executive-LecAslatlve  rela- 
tions. "I  don't  think  the  President  knows 
best.  I  don't  even  think  the  Congress  knows 
best.  I  do  think  that  working  together,  they 
might  do  a  little  better  than  they  are  now." 

Coojieratlon  is  pleasant  and  s^tesmaulike. 
But  "deflnance  of  the  law"  calls  more  atten- 
tion to  neglected  problems,  wnether  on  the 
campus  or  the  musty  chambersjof  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Ifk  deplorable, 
but  It  works.  j 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Af  r.  16,  1973] 

Exxconvx  Obljcaticm 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechingtr) 

The  issue  of  executive  privilege  dominates 
the  political  debate,  but  littleTattention  is 
paid  to  executive  obligation  or  account- 
ability. "We  cannot  savor  the  fullness  of  the 
President's  duties,"  wrote  the  late  Prof. 
Clinton  Rosslter  in  1956,  "unjess  we  recall 
that  he  is  held  primarily  accoutitable  for  the 
ethics,  loyalty,  efficiency,  frugtlity  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  public's  wishes  of  the 
two  and  one-third  million  Americans  in  the 
national  administration."  Thesa  are  the  same 
people  whom  Attorney  General  Richard 
Klelndienst  last  week  took  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  Nixon's  accotintabllity  fo>  the  ethics  of 
his  aides,  however,  cannot  be  spirited  away 
by  any  such  magic.  The  Senators  who  have 
asked  for  the  testinxmy  of  suchj  White  House 
aides  as  John  W.  Dean  3d,  toe  President's 
legal  counsel,  are  not  denying  Mr.  Nixon's 
right  to  his  own  privileged  relationship  with 
Mr.  Dean;  they  are  challenging  the  extension 
of  that  privilege  to  cover  Mr.  I>ean'8  alleged 
Involvement  with  the  men  i^ho  financed, 
planned  or  executed  the  illMal  political 
espionage  in  the  cause  of  Mii  Nixon's  re- 
election. 

The  President's  advisers  ariparently  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nixon's  general  Ipopularlty  is 
more  potent  than  the  wrath  I  of  Congress. 
Many  Americans  undoubtedly  qo  give  to  the 
White  House  an  extra  political  status  that 
borders  on  the  quasi-royal.  Tlie  Presidency 
is  the  only  elected  office  who^e  ptirity  the 
people  truly  want  to  believe,  apd  are  there- 
fore loath  to  question. 

Furthermore,  the  iMsic  concept  of  execu- 
tive privilege  is  reasonable.  Government 
could  not  function  without  a  privileged  re- 
lationship between  the  Chief  Iixecutive  and 
his  staff. 

There  are  growing  indications,  however, 
that  the  stress  on  executive  privilege  has 
become  a  cover  for  something  qlilte  different. 
It  seems  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Nixon's  general 
desire  to  play  his  cards  close] to  the  chest 
and  to  act  unpredictably.  It  is  the  domestic 
equivalent  of  secret  covenants  secretly  ar- 
rived at. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  not  necessi  irily  unpopu- 
lar as  long  as  it  works  and  requ  res  no  public 
sacrifice.  Since  its  t^plication  oaid  off  in  the 
secret  missions  to  Peking  and  (Moscow,  why 
not  extend  similar  Presidentikl  powers  to 
the  home  front?  There  is  an  undeniable  at- 
traction to  the  "Let  Richard  dp  it"  concept 
of  government.  1 

In  using  the  execntive  privlMge  Issue  as  a 
means  of  extending  executive  power,  the 
President's  hand  is  strengthened  by  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  President  is  better 
equipped  than  Congress  to  deal  with  crises. 
Congress  is  slow  and  argumentative;  the 
President,  though  secretive.  Is  at  least  quick 
and  decisive.  I 

Unfortunately,  these  views  c)ash  head-on 
wltli   the   original  prospectus  jof  American 
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government,  one  that  has  not  wcn-ked  too 
badly  for  almost  20O  years.  Even  in  bard 
contemporary  terms,  moreover,  the  concept 
of  a  fast-acting,  privileged,  tight-lipped  ex- 
ecutive is  not  all  that  commendable.  Call 
Congress  talkative  or  deliberative;  yet,  with- 
out it,  the  President  would  have  imposed  a 
antlbusing  order  before  yast  year's  elections. 
The  Congressional  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposals  on  crime  and  punishment  may 
avert  some  serious  mischief. 

The  question  now  is  whether — or  how 
long — the  red  herring  of  executive  privilege 
can  effectively  divert  public  attention  from 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  make  the 
Presidency  an  Inscrutable  command  post. 

Mr.  Kllndienst,  undoubtedly  reflecting  the 
President's  mood  of  confidence,  said  bluntly 
last  week  that  White  House  aides  will  defy 
Congress  "if  the  President  so  commmands." 

Yet,  Mr.  Nixon's  apparent  tactical  advan- 
tages will  not  make  him  Immune  to  an  un- 
expected stiffening  of  opposition.  The  Ameri- 
can character  usually  rebels  against  official 
arrogance,  and  the  intricate  system  of 
American  government  is  carefully  rigged  to 
encourage  resistance. 

In  "The  Power  of  the  Contemporary 
Presidency,"  Prof.  Robert  S.  Hirschfleld  of 
Hunter  College  recalls  that  Franklin  Roose- 
velt lost  the  Supreme  Court  packing  battle 
"because  the  same  public  which  had  Just 
given  him  the  greatest  electoral  mandate  in 
history  refused  to  support  his  attempt  to 
Invade  Judicial  independence." 

In  the  current  test  of  strength  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
strained  the  use  of  his  power  in  a  way  that 
arouses  suspicion  that  he  is  shielding  asso- 
ciates whose  ethics  are  questionable. 

The  American  people  are  quite  permissive 
about  political  ethics — except  within  the 
sanctity  of  the  White  House.  Thus,  the  grow- 
ing rebellion  among  Republican  Senators. 
Mr.  Klelndienst  may  feel  confident  of  the 
voter's  mandate,  but  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  warned  that  the  Republicans  will  pay 
dearly  if  the  President  falls  to  clean  up  the 
scandal. 

The  new  undercurrent  of  concern  sug- 
gests that  the  Issue  now  transcends  the 
Nixon  Administration.  The  American  people 
are  beginning  to  think  about  the  future  of 
the  Presidency.  They  may  have  become  aware 
that,  as  Professor  Rosslter  put  it,  the  Presi- 
dent's most  Important  task  in  safeguarding 
the  ethics  of  government  Is"  to  transmit  a 
clear  lead  downward  through  his  chief  lieu- 
tenants to  all  who  help  shape  the  policies 
by  which  we  live." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12, 1973] 

Nixon's  Powteb  Grab 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Nixon 
made  the  reasonable  and  necessary  proposal 
that  he  be  given  executive  power  to  raise  or 
reduce  tariffs,  his  Attorney  General  made  the 
unreasonable  and  absurd  claim  that  all  2.5- 
million  Federal  employees  could  be  directed 
by  the  President  not  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress. There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  how  the  need  for  strong  executive 
government,  which  no  one  can  dispute,  can 
be  perverted  Into  an  open  grab  for  Imperial 
powers. 

The  low  Intellectual  and  constitutional 
level  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's  astonishing  per- 
formance is  not  hard  to  demonstrate,  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

As  the  Attorney  General  would  have  it,  if 
a  Federal  employee — say  a  postmaster  in  Colo- 
rado— were  summoned  by  a  Congressional 
committee  to  tell  it  how  (or  if)  the  mails 
were  going  through  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  postmaster  could  not  do  so  If  the 
President  directed  him  not  to. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  such  a  ridicu- 
lo\is  instance  no  President  would  so  order 
the  postmaster.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
case,  because  the  President  under  the  Kleln- 


dienst doctrine  could  order  him  not  to  tes- 
tify. The  plain  meaning  of  that  Is  that  any 
President  would  have  the  right  to  determine 
what  Congress  could  and  could  not  hear  from 
Federal  employees.  One  can  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, for  example,  that  no  Pentagon  account- 
ant. In  that  case,  would  ever  tell  a  Congres- 
sional committee  about  a  cost  overrun  on  a 
new  aircraft  or  submarine. 

Again,  suppose  some  Federal  employee  is 
ordered  by  the  President  not  to  testify  before 
Congress,  and  refuses  to  do  so  with  the  im- 
punity Mr.  Klelndienst  claims.  Later,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  employee  leaves  the 
Federal  service  and  writer  a  book  about  his 
experience.  Does  the  Attorney  General  claim 
that  he  could  stop  the  man  from  writing 
the  book?  Or  that  what  he  might  put  Into 
a  book.  Congress  had  no  right  to  hear? 

Or  what  about  instances  in  which  a  Presi- 
dent would  wish  to  appoint  a  Federal  em- 
ploye to  a  Federal  position  requiring  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate — as  Just  recently 
happened  in  the  case  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  and 
several  of  the  second -term  Cabinet  members? 
Does  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  seriously  claim  that,  if  Mr.  Nixon  so 
ordered,  these  Federal  employes  could  Invoke 
executive  privilege  to  avoid  confirmation 
hearings,  and  damn  the  Constitution?  That  is 
implicit  in  his  fatuous  claim,  and  it  does 
no  good  to  argue  that  Congress  certainly 
would  refuse  to  confirm  a  nominee  who  was 
ordered  to  take  such  a  stand;  the  question 
is  the  President's  power  to  claim  executive 
privilege,  not  the  practical  political  conse- 
quence of  his  doing  so. 

That  is  true,  too,  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
arrogant  prescription  for  Congress'  "rem- 
edies" for  what  it  might  regard  as  too  much 
executive  privilege.  These  "remedies"  were 
to  cut  off  funds  to  the  executive  branch,  to 
Impeach  the  President,  or  to  defeat  him 
at  the  next  election. 

Suppose,  for  example.  Mr.  Nixon  continues 
to  refuse  to  let  his  counsel,  John  Dean, 
testify  In  the  Watergate  case.  Congress  de- 
cides to  take  action.  According  to  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst, it  could  either  impeach  Mr.  Nixon  or 
cut  off  all  funds  to  the  executive  branch; 
but  for  such  a  relatively  limited  offense, 
neither  of  these  sweeping  "remedies"  makes 
sense  or  would  ever  be  practical.  They  are 
more  like  going  to  war  over  the  outcome  of 
a  soccer  game,  and  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses are  not  remedies  at  all  for  the  limited 
kind  of  offense  likely  to  be  an  issue. 

As  for  electing  another  President  in  protest 
against  executive  privilege.  Congress  and  the 
nation  would  have  to  wait  nearly  four  years 
in  the  present  case,  and  even  then  there 
would  be  no  punishment  for  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
cannot  run  again  anyway — unless  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst also  has  a  doctrine  for  surmounting 
that  constitutional  problem. 

The  thought  is  chilling.  For  by  now  it  is 
clear  that  these  Nixon  men  are  not  merely 
trying  to  cover  up  whatever  responsibility 
they  may  have  for  the  Watergate  affair.  They 
are  the  same  men  who  have  gone  to  un- 
precedented lengths  to  seize  the  power  of 
the  purse  from  Congress,  who  are  conducting 
unauthorized  war  in  Cambodia  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  President's  own  pledges,  who  are 
trying  to  make  it  a  felony  to  disclose  almost 
any  foreign  policy  or  national  defense  In- 
formation and  another  felony  to  publish  it. 

Until  thwarted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  these 
same  men  claimed  the  unlimited  right  to 
wiretap  and  bug  anyone  they  accused  of 
domestic  subversion,  and  imposed  the  first 
prior  restraint  on  publication  in  American 
history.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  raw  and 
unchecked  power  they  seek? 


UNITED  STATES  SEEMS  INDIFFER- 
ENT TO  WORLD'S  SUFFERING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  tiie  Baltimore  Sun 


there  appeared  an  excellent  column  by 
Marquis  Chllds  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  what  it  means  to  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Mr.  Chllds  notes  that — 

With  so  many  troubles  at  home — trade 
deficits  and  dollar  deficits — the  door  of  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  slammed  shut  on  foreign 
aid.  We  can  do  it,  as  one  official  with  the 
broadest  knowledge  of  the  whole  aid  picture 
puts  it,  we  have  the  resources,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  In  short,  nobody,  or  almost 
nobody,  gives  a  damn. 

The  argument  over  foreign  aid  really 
does  not  boil  down  to  the  issues  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  economic  assistance, 
or  multilateral  assistance.  The  issue  in- 
volved is  whether  this  Nation  feels  it  has 
a  stake  In  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  viability  on  the  part  of 
73  percent  of  the  world's  people.  It  is 
an  issue  of  whether  this  Nation  in  fact 
possesses  the  human  compassion  for 
bringing  those  so  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves  out  of  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  misery. 

As  Mr.  Childs  also  notes: 

The  United  States  today  is  giving  .32  per 
cent  of  its  gross  national  product  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  The  average  for  other 
advanced  Western  nations  is  .485.  The  Amer- 
ican figure  is  expected  to  drop  In  the  near 
future  to  .24  per  cent. 

I  would  also  agree  with  Mr.  Chllds  in 
another  respect.  I  hope  my  colleagues  do 
go  out  and  enjoy  that  big  steak  dinner. 
However,  I  also  hope  they  do  so  with  the 
realization  that  some  73  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  world  may  never  have  that 
opportunity  throughout  the  course  of 
their  entire  lifetime  and  that  opportu- 
nity will  certainly  never  become  a  reality 
unless  we  have  the  wisdom,  the  foresight, 
and  the  compassion  to  utilize  those 
abundant  resources  of  our  own  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  and  not  Just  our- 
selves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chllds'  excellent  colimin  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UNrrEo    States    Seems    Indifferent    to 

World's  Sxtfferinc 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washington. — A  strong  man  wept.  With 
compassion  transcending  stale  officialdom 
he  had  read  a  report  on  a  village  in 
Bangladesh  where  unremitting  hunger  and 
disease  are  a  sentence  of  early  death  and 
misery  on  the  way  to  a  nameless  grave. 
The  report  was  written  not  in  the  bu- 
reaucratese  of  graphs  and  statistics  but 
in  the  personal  experience  of  a  condemned 
people. 

So  the  foreign  aid  biU  wUl  go  up  to 
Congress.  It  will  be  chivvied  at.  chipped 
away,  given  the  disdainful  treatment  of 
those  who  feel  that  this  pitcher  has  been 
brought  to  the  well  once  too  often.  The 
folks  in  Bangladesh,  in  Chad,  In  Upper 
Volta.  in  Mall,  in  Mauritania  have  no  votes. 
They  are  not  constituents. 

With  so  many  troubles  at  home — trade 
deficits  and  dollar  deficits — ^the  door  of 
public  opinion  has  been  slammed  shut  on 
foreign  aid.  We  can  do  it.  as  one  official 
with  the  broadest  knowledge  of  the  whole 
picture  puts  it.  we  have  the  resources,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  do  It.  In  short,  nobody, 
or  almost  nobody,  gives  a  damn. 

The  United  States  today  is  giving  .33  per 
cent  of  its  gross  national  product  to  the 
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underdeveloped  nations.  Tbe  average  for 
other  advanced  Western  natl(»ia  Is  .486.  Tb« 
American  figure  Is  expected  to  drop  In  the 
near  future   to   .24  per  cent. 

Various  rationalizations  are  WMJvenlently 
at  band  to  salve  the  conscience.  The  Sen- 
at«  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield  (D., 
Mont.)  says  the  program  has  become  largely 
tnilitary,  with  economic  aid  a  mere  append- 
age. While  this  Is  true  in  part,  at  least 
a  strong  lead  from  Congress  might  turn  It 
around. 

J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D..  Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
says  be  would  be  for  multilateral  aid  with 
American  help  funneled  through  Interna- 
tional agencies,  but  he  is  opposed  to  uni- 
lateral aid.  Since  overwhelming  ma}ontles 
are  opposed  to  turning  dollars  over  to 
United  Nations  or  other  International 
agencies,  this  is  one  way  of  saying  no. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  a  stout  persuader  In  John  A.  Han- 
nah, its  director,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  Michigan  State  University.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has  carried  the  case 
to  Congress  with  an  ardcnr  that  is  not 
diminished  by  bis  awareness  he  is  speak- 
ing for  a  faceless  people  who  cast  ballots 
In  no  American  election. 

"What  kind  of  world  do  you  want  your 
chUdren  or  your  grandchUdren  to  live  In?" 
He  asks.  "Don't  think  you  can  shut  out  for 
all  time  the  73  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
living  below  or  close  to  the  subsistence  line. 
The  Americans'  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  must  not  think  that  they  can  go 
on  using  anywhere  from  35  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  world's  resources. 

"Think  of  the  kind  of  world  your  grand- 
children will  live  In,  Inundated  by  a  tidal 
wave  of  poverty  driven  to  despair  and  open 
hostility." 

Since  December.  1971,  when  Bangladesh, 
which  had  been  East  Pakistan,  became  In- 
dependent the  aid  agency  has  furnished  (367 
million.  This  has  come  in  cash,  food  under 
Public  Law  480,  medical  suppUes,  coastal 
vessels  to  restart  trade  along  the  coast  and 
advances  to  United  Nations  relief  agencies. 
Loans  have  come  from  the  World  Bank  and 
Its  adjunct,  the  International  Development 
Agency. 

In  view  of  the  need  It  Is  the  proverbial 
drop  In  the  bucket — and  particularly  In  light 
of  the  population  increase  estimated,  which 
is  a  guess  since  statistics  are  dubious,  at  3 
per  cent  a  year. 

That,  Incidentally,  Is  another  out  for  the 
skeptics — why  try  to  bail  out  a  leaking  ship 
when  water  runs  in  faster  than  It  can  be  put 
out?  As  the  Bangladesh  report  says,  the  mud 
huts  have  no  light  and  so  when  the  sun  goes 
down  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  procreate. 
Mr.  Hannah  cites  five  sub-Saharan  coun- 
tries nearly  as  badly  off  as  Bangladesh.  They 
are  Mall,  Upper  Volta,  Mauritania,  Chad  a^d 
Niger.  The  encroachment  of  the  desert  casts 
a  dark  pall  over  the  future,  with  survival  in 
doubt. 

The  agency  Is  promoting  an  experimental 
program  in  growing  crops  In  desert  sand.  And 
a  trickle  of  PL  480  svtrplus  food  is  going 
to  these  marginal  nations  and  to  five  others 
In  Africa  where  existence  is  also  threatened. 
To  make  any  headway  against  this  tidal 
wave  of  poverty  would  require  strong  dra- 
matic leadership  from  the  White  House  and 
Congress,  a  recasting  of  priorities,  a  public 
willingness  to  sacrifice.  All  this  Is  nonexist- 
ent. So  let's  go  out  and  have  big  steak  for 
dinner.  After  all.  that  great  sacrifice  of  meat- 
less week  Li  over,  Isnt  It? 


REFUGEE  CRISIS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Just  2 
weeks  ago  a  study  mission  representing 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which  I 


serve  as  chainnan,  retume  i  from  visiting 
Cambodia  and  other  areai  of  Indochina. 
On  Mondy,  the  subcomn  Ittee  held  the 
flrst  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  hu- 
manitarian problems  fact  ig  the  peoples 
of  Indochina,  beginning  w  th  the  current 
crisis  in  Cambodia. 

Given  the  urgency  of  t!  \e  situation  in 
Cambodia,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues,  the  text  of  the  testimony 
of  a  member  of  the  subcc  tnmlttee  study 
mission  reporting  on  the  i  cam's  prelimi- 
nary findings.  I  ask  unai  imous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  M  r.  Wells  Klein, 
a  consultant  to  the  subcommittee,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATniXNT    OF    Ml.    Wl  UJS    KlXIH 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  s  Wells  Klein.  I 
am  the  Executive  Director  i  if  the  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Ser  rice  In  New  York 
City.  In  late  March  this  yea  r  I  visited  Cam- 
bodia In  a  private  capacity  as  a  consultant 
to  this  Subcommittee  and  els  a  member  of 
the  Study  Mission  which  yi  u  dispatched  to 
evaluate  the  post-war  hun  anltarlan  needs 
of  Indochina.  The  testlm<  ny  and  recom- 
mendations I  am  presentl]  g  this  morning 
are  based  on  my  own  flndli  gs  and  observa- 
tions. However,  to  the  best  <  f  my  knowledge, 
they  also  represent  the  o  insensus  of  the 
Study  Mission. 

We  went  to  Indochina  to  «  traluate  post-war 
humanitarian  needs.  Sadly,  we  were  not  able 
to  do  so.  Although  Amerii  an  prisoners  of 
war  are  home  and  Amerli  an  troops  have 
been  withdrawn — major  iccomplisbments 
which  we,  as  Americans,  can  be  justly 
proud — In  fact  the  war  cob  tlnues  unabated 
In  Vietnam  and  In  Cambod  a.  So,  with  deep 
regret,  we  once  again  focui  ed  much  of  o\u: 
attention,  not  on  post-w(  x  humanitarian 
concerns,  but  on  the  contU  ulng  causes  and 
dimensions  of  human  mlse  ry,  and  on  what 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  thi  t  njisery. 

Cambodia  Is  not  Vletnan  i.  Its  history.  Its 
culture.  Its  language,  and  Its  religion  are 
totally  different  from  tha :  of  Its  eastern 
neighbor.  Yet  the  political  ind  military  cir- 
cumstances of  Cambodia  1  oday  are  frlght- 
enlngly  similar  to  those  o1  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  the  Diem  regime  a  lecade  ago  when 
America  was  inexorably,  an  I  against  Its  will, 
drawn  Into  war.  These  slmll  irities — a  rapidly 
deteriorating  political  anc!  military  situa- 
tion, and  an  increasingly  i  jpressive  govern- 
ment losing  contact  with  the  people — are 
compounded  by  a  level  of  :  nountlng  human 
suffering  which  may  sho  'tly  surpass  the 
worst  we  have  seen  In  Vlel  nam.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  refugee  crli  Is  which  Is  upon 
us  now  and  for  which  nelth<  r  oior  government 
nor  the  government  of  Can  bodla  have  made 
any  significant  plans. 

Refugees:  Statistics  are  flcky  and  subject 
to  various  Interpretations.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  with  refugee  statist  ics.  Who  and  how 
do  you  count?  There  are  n(  precise  statistics 
available  in  Cambodia.  Ho'  rever,  the  figures 
which  follow  are  given  ii  the  belief  that 
they  are  of  the  right  order  of  magnitude. 

Cambodia  has  a  popula  :ion  of  some  6.5 
million  people.  Over  the  pi  st  three  years.  In 
a  cumulative  sense,  some  2.5  to  3  million 
people  have  been,  or  are  now,  refugees  or 
persons  displaced  by  the  v  ar.  This  estimate 
Includes  some  607,500  pen  ons  presently  of- 
ficially registered  as  refu|  ees  and  another 
estimated  600,000  unreglsti  red  refugees.  (In 
Svay  Rieng  there  were  24,1  86  registered  ref- 
ugees as  of  February.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  three  weeks  ago  the  province  chief  and 
the  American  Embassy  oflBc  lal  responsible  for 
refugee  matters  estimated  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation of  Svay  Rieng  at  ai  ound  100,000  per- 
sons.) 
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current  ref- 


In  addition  to  the  1.000,00( 
ugees,  one  must  count  some  500,000  military 
dependents  who  have  been  forced  to  move  by 
the  fortunes  of  war,  and  some  250,000  ethmc 
Vietnamese  who  were  repatriated  or  forced 
to  flee  to  South  Vietnam.  I 

Finally,  there  are  some  two  inllUon  people 
under  the  control  of  the  Kta^er  Rouge  or 
other  anti-government  forces^  No  refugees 
or  displaced  persons  statistics  are  available 
for  this  population.  However,  Itl  is  known  that 
the  other  side  has  dealt  harihly  with  the 
civilian  population  under  its  cotitrol  and  that 
extensive  forced  movement  of  population  has 
taken  place  for  political  and  military  pur- 
poses. This,  combined  with  tie  resumption 
of  bombing  by  strategic  and  tactical  aircraft 
suggests  that  at  least  half  of  ^he  population 
under  non-government  conteol  must  be 
classified  as  refugees  or  displaced  persons. 
(See  Table  1)  I 

These  statistics  are  staggeflng.  But  very 
few  Cambodians  are  peacefully  pursuing  nor- 
mal productive  lives  In  the  j  countryside — 
an  observation  born-out  by  tUe  acute  short- 
age of  rice  In  both  government^  and  Insurgent 
controlled   areas. 

To  understand  the  full  sco^e  of  the  trag- 
edy which  Is  overtaking  Camnodla  one  must 
talk  with  the  refugees.  Refugees  are  the  most 
accurate  bell-weather  of  conditions  In  the 
countryside,  and  at  every  opportunity  the 
study  group  stopped  at  randoin  to  interview 
refugee  families.  I 

As  always,  the  reasons  why  refugees  move 
are  complex.  Until  recently  Imost  refugees 
fied  their  homes  to  avoid  the  cross-fire  of  war, 
the  bombing  and  the  artillery  fire.  Others  fled 
In  advance  of  Vietnamese  troo]  is — ^from  either 
North  or  South — who  they  gieatly  fear,  and 
with  good  reason.  It  should  l>e  said  at  this 
junction  that  these  refugees  v  ere,  In  no  way, 
"voting  with  their  feet".  In  very  simple  hu- 
man terms,  they  were  Seeing  for  their  lives 
from  bombing  and  the  violence  ot  war  to 
areas  of  at  least  temporary  s<  curlty — a  rela- 
tively sane  and  predictable  a:tlon. 

In  recent  months,  however,  a  combination 
of  three  new  considerations  Itave  led  to  In- 
creased refugee  movements.  There  Is  clear 
Indication  that  many  refugees  have  tired  of 
living  under  what  they  reporii  to  be  increas- 
ingly repressive  circiunstancee  on  the  other 
side,  circumstances  which  include  heavy 
taxation,  corvee  lalXM-,  pcliti:»l  indoctrina- 
tion, and  forced  population  movement.  The 
numbers  who  have  fied  for  tl;  ese  reasons  are 
not  yet  large,  perhaps  becauie  they  are  un- 
able to  leave,  but  the  trend  li  i  significant. 

Secondly,  rice  Is  in  short  su]  tply  everywhere 
as  a  result  of  the  war  and  thi !  Nation's  stag- 
nating agricultural  econon  y.  Many  ref- 
ugees are  fleeing  to  government-held 
areas  in  the  hope  of  securing  food.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  Sta  «s  Is  supplying 
three-quarters  of  all  the  rice  consumed  In 
areas  under  government  control,  these  new 
refugees  may  be  moving  In  vain.  For  a  seri- 
ous nationwide  shortage  of  rice  Is  now  com- 
pounded in  many  provincial  a  reas  by  the  gov- 
ernment's inability  to  move  r  ce  from  Phnom 
Penh  to  outlying  areas. 

Finally,  and  this  element  is  difficult  to 
assess,  recent  resumption  anc  intensification 
of  American  ixxnblng  is  Inevi  bably  beginning 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dl:  placed  and  the 
homeless.  Where  once,  ostensibly,  American 
bombing  weM  confined  to  t  tie  thinly  i>op- 
ulated  areas  of  northeast  Cumbodla,  today 
both  strategic  and  tactical  aircraft  are  being 
used  in  close  support  of  goMBrnment  troops 
in  the  much  more  densely  >opulated  areas 
of  the  south  and  center.  We  have  no  figures 
on  the  number  of  refugees  and  civilian  cas- 
ualties created  by  this  ne^'  new  wave  of 
bombing.  The  number  of  aircraft  and  the 
number  of  sorties  Involved  1(  a  closely  held 
a  secret.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  In- 
tensity of  our  bombing  In  Cambodia  today, 
and  In  populated  areas.  Is  Ml  excess  of  pre- 
vious levels.  As  a  senior  An  erican  Embassy 
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official  in  Pbnom  Penh  stated  with  reference  famUy  to  Pbnom  Penh  where  sh«  moved  Into  prognosis  Is  dismal.  Neither  our  govern- 
to  the  recent  resumption  of  B-62  bombing  a  refugee  house  of  a  friend.  ment  nor  the  Cambodian  government  have 
"the  ceasefire  In  Vietnam  has  released  slg-  Over  the  past  three  years  these  stories  any  organized  refugee  program.  Adequate 
nlficant  resources  for  Cambodia.".  have   been   repeated   coiintless   times.   Each  housing,  sanitation,  and  medical  service  are 

Taslb  \. — Refuifeea/DUplcced  Penont  in  *l*y  <>'  ****  'war  has  brought  more  refugees  either  non-existent,  or  in  short  supply.  In- 

Cambotfia  ^hto  constantly  smaller  areas  controlled  by  creasing  numbers  of  refugees  are  being  gen- 

Ofllclally  registered  refugees                  607  600  *^*  Government,  and  uncounted  numbers  in  erated   by   an   accelerated   level   of   military 

Estimated   ncnreelstered                        600000  *'***®'"  sreas  outside  of  government  control,  activity  and  intensified  American  bombing. 

Ethnic  VietnanSe  forced'to'flee            '  ■**    ^   South    Vietnam,    most    people    have  The  repression  of  both   sides  Is   Increasing 

to  South  Vietnam                                260  000  crowded  Into  the  provincial  towns  and  into  with   the   government  losing   Its   precarious 

Military  dependents'dteplaced'ln            '  "^«  capital  city  to  avoid  the  fighting  and  control,    and    relying    mon    and    mwe    on 

rovernment    areas                                600  000  bombing.  Surely,  as  the  refugee  woman  said  American  Intervention.  And  in  the  midst  of 

gu                                                      ■  „jj.  j^  better  to  live  near  the  cannon  than  this  are  a  million   refugees,   half   ot  them 

loif^               _                            1, 957, 600  out  in  the  field  where  it  fires".  The  effect  of  children.    They    are    receiving    virtually    no 

S6%   of  totar"popuiatlon"ls"out-    '        '  ****  w  ^"^  Cambodia,  as  In  South  Vietnam,  assistance    and    face   mal-nutrltlon,    serious 

side  of  government  areas  and  an  is  to  push  the  countryside  Into  the  city.  A  food  shortages,  and.  In  some  areas,  the  real 

estimated   half  of   thesee   have  r^al  people,  once  self-sufficient,  are  being  spector  of  starvation. 

been  displaced                                    1  000  000  forced  into  a  false  urban  situation  for  which          Civilian  CaaiLolties  and  Medical  situation: 

I,                                            '  they  are  totally  unprepared  and  where  work  Unlike  refugees,  who  can  at  least  be  counted. 

Total                                        .  2,957,600  ahd  food  are  desperately  short.  clvUlan   war   casualties   are   usually    burled 

^  ^  general  statement,  there  Is  not  now  or,  if  they  survive,  are  admitted  to  hospitals 

But  one  thing  Is  certain,  bombing  is  the  ^^^  there  never  has  l>een,  a  formal  program  or  treated  at  di^>ensarles.  As  a  result,  we 

most  pervasive  reason  for  refugee  movement,  ^j  refugee  assistance  in  Cambodia.  Few  gov-  wUl  perhaps  never  know  the  fuU  number  of 

Our  Interviews  with  refugees— in  the  camps,  ernment  services  and  even  less  government  Cambodians  who  have  died  as  clvUlan  cas- 

the  shanty-towns  surrounding  Phnom  Penh,  ^^  actually  reaches  the  hands  of  the  ref-  ualtles,  nor,  because  few  records  are  kept  on 

and  In  the  province  of  Svay  Rieng— largely  ■^^g^g   only  some  ten  thousand  of  the  total  hospital  admissions,  wUl  we  know  the  num- 

conflrm  the  findings  of  the  OAO  interview-  refugee  population  are  In  camp  situations  ber    of    war    victims    who    survived    their 

ers  in  1971.  The  OAO  found  that  «»ne  60%  ^^  ^^^  majority  are   Interspersed   among  wounds. 

of  the  refugees  Interviewed  cited  aerial  bom-  ^^^^  general  population  where  they  makeshift         The  avaUable  statistics  on  civilian  war  cas- 

bardment  as  the  principal  reason  for  moving,  ^^^  themselves  or  rely  on  friends  and  rela-  ualtles  from  the  Caml9odlan  government  are 

while  about  40%  spoke  of  artillery  fire  or  ac-  ^j^^  ^^^  y^^j^  ^  ^^  assistance  from  the  Incomplete-as  they  realize.  This  Is  largely 

tual  ground  fighting  from  both  sides  as  the  government,  and,  seemingly  even  less  wm-  because  many  civilians  died  in  the  field,  or 

cause.   Although   their   Interviews,   as   ours,  ^^^                                         '  never  received  treatment  In  a  government 

were  not  scientific  samples  but  were  done  at  j^;^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  seU-reliance  hospital,  or.  If  they  were  admitted  to  a  hos- 

random,  nearly  all  the  refugees  spoke  ofthelr  ^^  ^^  Khmer  refugee,  how  they  have  been  pital,  were  never  recorded.  As  a  result,  the 

homes  either  being  destroyed  by  the  bomb-  ^^^^  ^  accommodate  to  their  new  situation  only  statistics  the  War  Victims  Directorate 

£^-^,  ^^rif  tH-  h^^tutil  ^f  ti^^-t  by  «»ovlng  in  with  relatives  and  providing  for  has  on  clvUlan  casualties  are  those  depend- 

^''I^Ll^^rnL    t„  ^y,    Korth^n    ^d  their  ow^  needs.  True,  a  cursor?  look  aT  the  «ts  or  survivors  who  have  applied  for  gov- 

namese— referring    to    both    Northern    and  ^             eltuatlon     without    the    comoacted  emment  assistance— a  total  of  41,750  stoce 

Southern  Vietnamese.  Looting  by  South  Viet-  rerugee    situation,    witnout    ine    compaciea                 unofficial  estimates  however  nlace  the 

namese  troops  operating  in  ^e  eastern  prov-  '«^«  «/  ^^e  refugee  camp,  superficially  sug-  l^^^^^lfl^\^'^^^l^°^^^'^^  ^* 

inces    of  ^b^la    hL    been    particularly  f^^^  ts' nol  th^  ^*  iT  is  ^o?'p^ble  °f^  wrn^Id°  oftllf^rJer  of  aS'^^i^ct 

t^"i;^^9ro^^l'  ''"''"^  **^            ^'"  -^^  ^°pulatlo^raJ^med"TntnS'*irb^  but  probably  more  realistic  figure  which  tn- 

™«/t  Wlmente    from    refugees    them-  «^™a  or  provlnctel  town,  under  wartime  con-  eludes  civilian  casualties  on  botii  sides. 

Direct    statements    from    rerugees    them-  without  land  to  farm   without  most          Another  Indicator  at  the  toll  the  war  has 

selves  are  even  more  revealing  of  the  Impact  ditions,  without  land  to  larm,  witnoui  most                         human   life   in   Cambodia   Is   the 

of  th«  homhini?  and  the  difficulties  of  life  of  their  material  belongings,  with  little  or  taken   or   numan   me   in   camooaia   is   ine 

oi  tne  Domoing  ana  tne  oimcuiiies  oi   me  -,mninvm#.nt    to  Y»  ahi*  to  nrovkir  for  number  of  chUdren  who  have  been  orphaned, 

in  rural  areas.  As  one  woman  from  Kampong  no  emp^yment,  3?  ^  *"i>°  Pf^^'  '?'  According  to  estimates  the  Ministry  of  In- 

Speu  province,  now  living  In  a  little  shack  their  own  needs,  pis  Is  pwtlcularly  true  in                   nrovided    us    there    are    todav    SMne 

on  the  edpp  of  Phnom  Penh  told  us-  v»ew  Of  the  mounting  Inflation  and  shortage  rt"°L.P  °'i^            '     °         rl  .t°^»    r™?* 

on  vne  eage  oi  ±-nnom  i-enn,  loia  us.  ^^^                  „~,„i„^»«    a  o>,m-t«o»  witT^h  260,000  children  who  have  lost  one  or  both 

"My   house   and   all    my   things   were  de-  of  food  in  the  provinces.  A  shortage  which                 ^^  ~^               source  states  that  annroxl- 

stroved  bv  the  bombs  I  don't  know  whv  thev  Js  driving  the  price  of  rice,  fish  and  other  Parents.  Thesame  source  states  tnat  aPPJoxi- 

SSl  Inever°^wa  vteTnl^e^'Swh^ole  staples  ol  the  Ihmer  diet  out  of  reach  for  X'^,^„°^^^,r''^e"u  s'^b'IL™' 

vuiage  was  burned  by  t^  bombmg."  the  average   fan^y  to  say  nothing  of  the  3^;'^^,^ ^^'ghT^hese  I^vernme^  S^e^ 

Another  refugee,  an  older  man  with  a  fam-  ^^Pff'/'f i**  "J"^?'.^,  ,„,„„^.   .^  ,„h„  k,  were  high,  as  do  I,  particularly  the  orphan 

Uy  of  six  from  a  village  In  Kampong  Thorn  ^  P«^f  ^ps  haU  of  *^««^"e«*8.  to  Judge  ^                   e                     locative  of  the  problem 

Province,  said  he  and  his  family  fied  because :  conditions  in  Svay  Rieng,  have  enough  stocks  "«       •    y^^^'  ^^                                *^ 

"At  first  we  heard  artiUery  in  the  distance  of  food  or  money  to  last  another  month  or  »"     ,,,_.j_„  ,_^-_  '     .^-  tainact  of  war  on 

and  then  the  sound  of  airplanes.  Before  we  two.  The  remainder  are  already  facing  mal-  .  *  i^ti  '  .k!*  1?-.  K.^,!^^Jif;«  thT^^ 

knew  K    me  aUr^es  were  over  us    Many  nutrition  and  the  threat  of  starvation.  Each  the  people  is  what  has  happeneo  to  the  med- 

feU^'ger  LdTfWor  town   ilte"thr^-  of  the  families  I  talked  with  said  their  first  »cal  system  of  the  country.  AccordUng  to  of- 

p^T^l^^^^d^^m?.ritU^"  concen.  was  food.  They  didn't  have  enough  ^^^^^f'^J'^^^":!^^^"!,^^!^,^^' 

He  doesn't  know  which  destroyed  his  house,  food.  They  didnt  know  what  they  were  going  «  %  oto^  sidf^r^St^^  b^mbtoc  S 

He  said  he  was  surnrised  because  he  did  not  to  eat.  This  Is  not  self-sufficiency— this   Is  the  other  side  or  destroyed  by  bombing  or 

M^toldiers  of  a^y^nd  mal-nutrltlon  and  the  brink  of  starvation.  »rt«llery,  and  the  Pr«sure  of  war  injured  re- 

BcvaoiaicTb  o»  a"y  i""u.                          ,.   ^    ^  tt,.-    thor,    le  tvi.  dtiiatirvn  \n  civftw  RipniT  quiring    attention    has    badly    overwhelmed 

Many    Cambodian    refugees   have    had    to  ThU.  then,  is  the  situation  in  Svay  Kieng.  "i        remalnlni?    facilities     As    In    the    earlv 

move  two  or  more  times    One  woman,  who  However,  we  were  told  that  the  same  con-  *^*    ^^^J^'^'J'lf  Vletnw^'   the  war  In  ^m- 

now  lives  In  the  Phnom  Penh  refugee  camp  ditions,    with    local    variations,    pertain    In  '^i^'^''l,^l^^,^^''^^^'^^J'^,  '^,^^^,, 

at  O  Bek  Kaam  told  of  tills  agonizing  story:  °*^r.P'°yi'^';'^L^hf  overlv  emotional  and  the  time  wh«  demands To^r  medica?  service 

Her  family  lived  In  the  eastern  province  Lest  I  be   thought  overly  emotional  and                   crMt.p«it 

Of  svay  Bleng^  hi  a  vUlage  not  far  from  the  f^^^^^^*  l^lv'^enf  T^rnrovlncfchle'f  A^rdlS  to  Ministry  of  Health  estimates. 
Vietnamese  border  Over  the  last  few  years  the  ^^^^vayRleng^  The  prov  nee  chief  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
before  they  moved  they  had  seen  Vietnamese,  ahd  mlUtary  governor  or  Svay  Kieng  esii-  .  17100  hPris  m  son  for  tY,!-  ^irir  «nrt 
but  the  Vietnamese  had  not  bothered  them  mates  Uiat  43.8  metric  tons  of  rice  per  day  f^KH^^^^^^J^^^^.  At  n^in^  the 
or  their  land.  They  weren't  sure  In  the  be-  are  required  to  sustain  the  population.  Svay  t^J°^  o7  HeTlth  ^  onl^  7  438  be^s  m 
ginning  If  they  were  North  or  South  Viet-  Rieng  is  completely  sun-ounded  by  anti-  ^^^^^  tLrou^hout  t^e^unt^holSftal" 
namese.  Then  the  war  started  and  Uiere  were  government  forces  and  access  U  only  by  air.  ^^**^o^;7|^^^itv  Is  3  (S^  i.^  -^  s 
Vietnamese  all  over,  some  South  and  some  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  Svay  Rieng  was  ^°^  thlTele^  ^allab^e  s^SL^lw^s 
North,  they  couldn't  tell  which,  and  there  receiving  only  10  tons  of  rice  per  day.  How-  ^„^;j^^',^f  *^^^  s^^e  cf^t^te  K 
was  fighting  and  bombing.  Her  husband  and  ever,  though  there  are  no  remaining  gov-  ^^^f^™^;ds^e^eTcrow^^  serious^ 
daughter  were  kUled  In  the  bomblng^he  ernment  stocks  the  province  chief  bellev«  ^^^  ,^^^j  ^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^  u  deteriorating 
doesn't  know  whose  airplanes  they  were.  That  the  town  can  hold  out  on  deliveries  of  20  ^.^^  example  members  of  the  Study  Mis- 
is  when  she  decided  to  move  Into  the  city  of  tons  per  day  for  another  two  months  be-  5,^,,^  visited  the  Preah  Ket  Melea  hospital  m 
Svay  Rieng.  She  stayed  there  for  two  years  cause  some  rice  stocks  remain  with  Individ-  phnom  Penh.  A  government  operated  facil- 
because  they  thought  It  safe  to  be  near  the  ual  families.  This  assumes  doubling  the  pres-  jty,  the  Preah  Ket  Melea  hospital  normally 
cannons  Instead  of  In  the  fields  where  they  ent  delivery  rate.  I  do  not  know  what  will  handles  up  to  400  patients.  At  the  time  of 
fire.  But  life  was  difficult  In  Svay  Rieng;  they  happen  after  two  months,  three  weeks  of  our  visit,  the  hospital  census  was  between 
got  no  help  from  anyone  and  barely  made  which  have  already  passed.  Capitulation  to  1200  and  1400 — more  than  200'7c  over  capac- 
enough  to  eat.  Then  conditions  this  year  got  the  other  side  won't  help — they  dont  have  ity.  The  extreme  crowding  made  adequate 
worse,  and  even  Svay  Rieng  did  not  seem  safe,  any  rice  either.  care  of  patients  difficult,  and  the  hospital's 
There  was  fighting  nearby  and  she  moved  her  To  summarize  the  refugee  situation — the  corridors  wefle  lined  with  beds.  This  hospital 
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acts  as  a  staging  area  for  war-wounded,  both 
civilian  and  military  prior  to  their  transfer 
to  other  facilities  also  located  In  Phnom 
Penh. 

Crowding  is  complicated  by  the  constant 
power  shortages  in  Phnom  Penh,  caiising  the 
complete  failure  of  electrically  driven  equip- 
ment, such  as  operating  room  lights,  sterili- 
zation equipment,  and  the  somewhat  anti- 
quated radiologic  equipment. 

lu  addition  to  relief  from  the  serious  over- 
crowding, medical  and  public  health  officials 
In  Phnom  Penh  stated  that  the  Preah  Ket 
Melea  hospital  urgently  required : 

1.  Pharmaceuticals,  specifically  mentioned 
were  hydrocortisone,  antibiotics,  plasma,  and 
vitamins: 

2.  Routine  hospital  materials,  such  as 
dressings,  compresses,  blood  pressure  devices, 
syringes,  needles,  and  stetbescopes; 

3.  Operating  room  equipment; 

4.  Equipment  for  •  medical-surgical  re- 
covery area; 

5.  Kitchen  rennovation  to  meet  present 
heavy  patient  food  requirements; 

6.  Radiology  equipment,  particularly  x-ray 
units. 

These  needs,  specific.  In  themselves,  are 
symptomatic  of  lu-gent  medical  requirements 
at  all  hospitals  and  medical  facilities 
throughout  Cambodia.  Over  the  short  term, 
the  most  pressing  need  is  for  sufficient  phar- 
maceuticals and  routine  hospital  materials, 
esF>ecially  in  view  of  the  escalating  level  of 
conflict. 

Preliminary  Recommendations:  Given  the 
iirgency  of  the  situation  in  Cambodia  it  is 
imperative  that  a  way  be  found  to  channel 
immediate  assistance  to  refugees  and  war 
victims.  Of  greatest  concern  in  the  short 
run  are : 

l.Food. 

2.  Logistical  support  for  food  distribution. 

There  are  two  hundred  Americans  assigned 
to  the  UjB.  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh.  Only 
one  of  these  Is  primarily  concerned  with  ref- 
ugee assistance.  Some  130  positions  are  con- 
cerned with  military  assistance  or  political- 
military  affairs.  Since  there  Is  already  an 
AJ.D.  program  in  Cambodia  it  is  recom- 
mended that  ten  positions  within  the  present 
celling  be  utilized  for  expediting  emergency 
food  shipments  and  monitoring  food  dis- 
tribution. 

Concurrently,  it  is  recommended  that.  In 
every  possible  way,  our  government  facili- 
tate and  support  the  use  of  international 
and  voluntary  agency  mechanisms  to  meet 
humanitarian  needs  among  Cambodia's  war 
victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  preliminary 
report  with  preliminary  recommendations  for 
the  most  tirgent  questions.  The  Study  Mis- 
sion will  submit  a  more  comprehensive  report 
with  detailed  recommendations  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  SOMBER  WORLD  FOOD 
OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

During  the  past  weeks  we  have  been 
taking  testimony  on  the  world  food  situ- 
ation. It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  not 
only  our  country  but  the  entire  world. 
Recently  I  read  a  very  thought-provok- 
ing and  informative  article  entitled  "The 
Somber  World  Food  Outlook"  by  Mr. 
Lester  R.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Senior 
Fellow  at  the  Overseas  Development 
Council. 


I  ask  tmanimous  consei  it  that  this  ar 
tide  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord 

There  being  no  object:  on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printec^  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows 

THE  SoMBEB  World  Fobo  Outlook 
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(By  Lester  R 

As  any  housewife  can  tel] 
dramatic  Is  happening  in 
only  are  meat  and  poultry 
records  in  the  U.S.,  but 
American  field  crops  has 
by  half  within  a  few 
the  futures  price  of 
bushel,  a  history-making 
ports  are  expected  to  reacb 
calendar  year,  up   from  98 
1972. 

The  question  on  everyone^ 
temporary  phenomenon 
extraordinary  convergence 
It  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
agriculture? 

So  many  bad  things 
world    last    year — ^poor 
Bangladesh  and  Indonesia, 
china,  civil  unrest  in  the 
nuiny   people   began   to 
ceilled   Oreen   Revolution 
The  answer.  In  brief,  is  No 
astrous  monsoon,  India 
two  million  tons  of  grain  ro 
it  provided  as  food  aid  to 

But  the  Oreen  Revolutlo^i 
and  cultivation  techniques 
solution  to  the  global 
bought  us  an  extra  decade 
put    the     brakes     on 
Whether   the    world    food 
mately  solved  satisfactorily 
on  the  success  of  efforts  tc 
growth. 

Without  doubt,  the  mos' 
development    In    world 
1972  was  the  decision  by 
to  import  more  than  26  mil 
Including  16  million  tons 
equivalent  of  nearly  half 
Although  a  severe  winter 
hot,  dry  weather  early  in 
cipal  reasons  for  the  sma:  1 
crop  last  year,  it's  possible 
grain  order  may  represent 
mental   decision   to   turn 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  an 
the  chronic  shortage  of 
that  country. 

Soviet  efforts  to  expand 
tlon  to  satisfy  the 
consumers  at  reasonable 
ently   fallen   short.   The 
short  and  the  Soviet  Unior 
even  remotely  resembling 
west. 

Under  Khrushchev,  the 
their  ill-fated  "virgin  lands 
up  100  million  acres  of 
well  at  first,  but  within  a 
ual  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  much  of  this  land  was 
doned.  After  considerable 
Soviets  then  decided  to 
on  the  existing  cultivated 
To  pursue  this  strategy 
needed,   and   the   Soviets 
plans  for  diverting 
fall  areas  four  rivers 
Into  the  Arctic.  When  thesi 
public,  the  international 
munlty  became  alarmed, 
ting  off  this  flow  of 
Arctic  could  alter  the 
tem.  For  the  time  being 
held  in  abeyance.  The 
port  grain  could  be  a  Ion 
to  the   pursuit   of   these 
proposals. 
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So  much  for  the  supply  side 
the  factors  Influencing  demand- 
of  people  in  the  world  and 
food  each  consumes,  the 
largely  by  Income.  While  mos; 
stand  the  effect  of  population 
demand,  the  effect  of  rising 
less  clear.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
Ize  it  is  In  consumption  of 
cupies  70  7o  of  world  cropland 
the  bulk  of  man's  calories, 
supply  of  grain  In  poor 
about   400   pounds   per   year, 
which  must  be  consumed 
keep  body  and  soul  togethei. 
North  American,  by  contrast 
a  ton  of  grain  per  year,  of 
pounds  Is  consumed  directly 
bread,  pasteries  and  breakfast 
remainder  is  eaten  as  meat. 

As  Incomes  rise,  per  capita 
earth's  agricultural  resources 
marlly  because  consumers  dec  land 
mal  protein.  The  rule  of  thuipb 
Ing   grain   Into  protein  is 
grain  per  pound  of  beef,  fout 
three   for  poultry.   As   Incom^ 
have  risen,  per  capita  beef 
climbed  from  56  pounds  in 
In   1972;   combined  with 
this    has    tripled    total    beej 
In  the  U.S.  Poultry  consximptldn 
similarly,  while  pork  has 

Traditionally  population 
coxinted  for  most  of  the  growth 
mand  for  food,  but  now  ris!  ng 
emerging  as  a  major  claiman' 
resources. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  a  billion 
In  that  vast  stretch  of  the  w  >rld 
lin  in  the  West  to  Vladlvost^ck 
and  another  100  million  In 
moving  through  the  same 
zation  experienced  in  the 
the  U.S.  But  they  are  four 
and  they  are  doing  it  mor< 
within  North  America,  the 
for  beef  has  not  yet  been 
effect  of  all  this  Is  an  enorilious 
claims  on  the  world's  llvestpck 
capacity. 

Cattlemen,  however,  are 
their  efforts  to  respond  to 
mand  by  the  inability  to  obtain 
one    calf    per    cow    from 
For  each  animal  slaughtered, 
must  be  fed  and  looked  after 
As  the  demand  for  lieef 
the  number  of  animals 
number  of  cows  needed  to 
this  is  where  the  crunch 
grazing  capacity  for  carrying 
is  limited. 

Often  rainfall  is  the  principal 
of  grazing  capacity.  In  muc  i 
water  not  land  is  the  prlnc  ipal 
factor.   Moreover,   those 
which  can  be  readily  and 
are  for  the  most  part  alrea<^ 
tlon.  Massive  desalting 
fresh  water  for  agriculture 
ously  discussed  because  the 
duce  Is  costly  and  with  the 
coming  even  more  so.  Modifying 
terns    is    clearly    within 
reach,  but  we  lack  sufficient 
consequences  of  doing  so  on  e 
there  Is  no  existing  global 
this  tampering  with  nature. 

From  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  of  the  20th  Centiiry 
the  food  supply  came  primarily 
new  land  under  cultivation 
ever.  It  has  come  largely  from 
production  on  the  existing 
of  the  early  1970s  perhaps 
annual  Increase  Is  coming  ffom 
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The  area  of  new  land  that  can  easily  be 
brought  under  the  plow  Is  shrinking  while 
the  demand  for  food  grows  larger  each  year. 
Adding  to  the  problem,  more  and  more  agri- 
cultural land  Is  being  abandoned  each  year, 
some  because  of  erosion  but  also  because 
of  the  encroachment  of  highways,  factories 
and  huxnsoi  dwellings. 

At  least  since  Jules  Verne,  the  oceans  have 
been  regarded  as  a  potential  panacea  for 
man's  food  problem.  Following  World  War  n, 
the  world  fish  crop  did  Indeed  begin  to  climb 
rapidly  as  the  world's  fishing  fieets  expanded. 
From  1950  to  1968,  the  global  catch  increased 
nearly  5%  a  year,  far  outstripping  the  annual 
2%  population  growth.  But  then  It  began  to 
fluctuate  unpredictably.  In  fact,  the  catch  of 
some  table  grade  species  is  declining  as  a  re- 
sult of  over-fishing.  Many  marine  biologists 
now  believe  that  the  global  catch  of  table 
grade  fish  may  be  very  dose  to  the  maximum 
sustainable  limit.  Whether  this  is  the  case 
we  cannot  say  with  svurety,  but  the  evidence 
Is  mounting.  If  the  edible  fish  catch  does 
level  oC,  the  pressure  on  land-based  protein 
supplies  would  become  even  greater. 

Meanwhile,  on  land,  efforts  to  expand  the 
world's  food  supply  are  beginning  to  meet 
with  rising  costs  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  litany  of  adverse  ecological  effects 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt  is  familiar.  Nu- 
trients In  the  rich  alluvial  silt  that  once  fer- 
tilized the  farm  land  along  the  NUe  and  sus- 
tained a  sizable  fish  population  are  now  de- 
posited behind  the  dam.  The  fish  catch  has 
dropped  precipitously  and  farmers  must  buy 
huge  tonnages  of  chemical  fertilizer  to  re- 
plenish the  soil.  Evaporation  in  the  reservoir 
is  blgb,  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able for  Irrigation.  And,  to  top  it  off,  in  the 
Irrigated  lands  schistosomiasis,  the  debilitat- 
ing, snail-borne  disease  which  has  no  ready 
cure,  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 

WHAT    ASK    THE    ALTKKNATIVXSr 

But  What  are  the  alternatives  to  Aswan? 
The  population  of  the  Nile  River  Valley  is  In- 
creasing nearly  one  million  a  year.  Is  the  al- 
ternative clearing  more  land  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa  where  numerous  species  of  wildlife  are 
threatened  because  their  natural  habitat  Is 
being  destroyed?  Or  is  it  to  use  more  fertil- 
izer in  the  Midwestern  United  States  where 
the  state  of  niinois  has  already  held  hearings 
on  the  possibility  of  limiting  fertilizer  use? 

Farmers  in  Indonesia  attempt  to  expand 
food  production  by  clearing  the  steeply  slop- 
ing hillsides.  The  result  is  soil  erosion  and 
the  silting  of  canals  In  the  valleys  and  a  sub- 
sequent reduction  In  irrigation  capacity.  The 
expanded  use  of  fertilizer  on  high-yielding 
rice  in  the  Philippines  causes  lakes  and  ponds 
to  eutrophy,  destroying  fish  which  were  once 
the  villagers'  principal  source  of  animal  pro- 
tein. And  so  it  goes.  The  cheap  and  easy  pos- 
BibUltles  for  expanding  food  production  are 
being  used  up  or  are  partially  self-defeating. 

Som«  of  the  more  exotic  expected  break- 
throughs haven't  materialized.  The  conver- 
sion of  petroleum  into  protein  via  single- 
celled  strains  of  yeast  Is  being  done  but  not 
on  a  wide-scale  conunercial  basis.  And  in 
more  conventional  areas,  technological  bar- 
riers remain:  The  old  ratio  of  only  one  calf 
per  cow  still  persists,  and  yields  of  soybeans, 
a  legume  with  a  built-in  nitrogen  siipply,  do 
not  respond  to  nitrogen  fertilizer  the  way 
com  does. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  being  forced  to  aban- 
don some  of  the  technologies  that  do  work. 
DDT  Is  one  example.  Another  is  diethylstl- 
bestrol  (DES),  a  growth  stimulant  for  live- 
stock. On  Jan.  1  we  Joined  21  other  nations  In 
banning  the  use  of  DEB  because  of  Its  possi- 
ble carcinogenic  effects.  As  a  result  It  will 
take  an  additional  36  days  and  600  or  more 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  1,000  pound 
steer.  And  future  beef  prices  are  expected 
to  increase  an  estimated  3  cents  to  10  cents 
a  pound. 


Several  questions,  then,  loom  large  as  we 
look  ahead.  Is  the  Soviet  grain  import  tempo- 
rary, or  likely  to  continue  albeit  at  a  reduced 
level  in  the  years  ahead?  Will  the  Oreen 
Revolution  maintain  its  recent  momentum? 
Is  the  world  fish  catch  leveling  off?  Can  we 
dramatically  increase  beef  and  soybean 
yields?  Once  we  know  these  answers,  then 
we  may  know  whether  the  cxurent  situation 
Is  entirely  an  aberration  or  a  signal  that  we 
are  entering  a  new  era 

Over  the  past  dozen  years  an  average  of 
one-seventh  of  U.S.  cropland,  or  roughly  50 
milUon  acres  out  of  350  million,  has  been 
idled.  Because  of  the  sharp  reduction  in 
global  reserves  of  grain  and  the  resulting  rec- 
ord prices,  the  U.S.  this  year  removed  many 
of  the  constraints  on  plantings  of  wheat  and 
feedgrains,  permitting  farmers  to  return  a 
major  share  of  the  idled  cropland  to  produc- 
tion. 

If  this  cushion  of  idle  U  S.  crc^land  dis- 
appears as  a  stabilizer,  the  market  for  food 
comodities  could  become  vastly  more  vola- 
tile. In  effect,  the  era  of  chronic  excess  pro- 
duction capacity  In  world  agriculture,  which 
has  characterized  the  postwar  era,  could  be 
drawing  to  an  end.  We  may  now  be  witness- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  world  protein  mar- 
ket on  a  permanent  basis,  from  a  buyer's  to 
a  seller's  market. 


THE   SITUATION  IN  SIKKIM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned at  recent  events  in  Sikkim  as  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

Sikkim  is  a  small  territory,  but  it  is  a 
territory  with  a  national  pride,  a  dis- 
tinctive culttire.  and  government  insti- 
tutions deeply  Imbedded  in  tradition. 

News  reports  indicate  that  as  a  result 
of  disorders  in  Sikkim,  the  Chogyal,  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  India,  the  le- 
gal protector  of  Sikkim,  for  assistance. 
The  same  news  reporte  Inilicate  that  or- 
der was  restored  within  a  shcnt  time,  but 
that  the  Indian  Govemmmt  thereafter 
claimed  a  continuing  authority  within 
the  state. 

It  Is  difficult,  from  this  distance,  to 
judge  accurately  the  events  in  Sikkim. 
I  think,  however,  there  is  some  basis  for 
concern  that  Indian  forces  may,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  disorders,  attempt 
to  extend  their  authority  and  impose 
far-reaching  governmental  changes. 

The  Republic  of  India  has  often  stated 
her  desire  to  be  counted  amongst  those 
nations  of  the  world  opposed  to  force 
and  violence. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  in  regard  to 
Sikkim,  India  will  take  positive  steps  to 
allay  concerns  over  possible  abuses  of 
its  role  as  legal  protector  of  Sikkim  and 
will  quickly  restore  authority  to  the  tra- 
ditional govenunent. 


CHICANO  STUDIES  CLASS  REACTS 
TO  1970  STUDY  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  re- 
cently received  letters  from  a  chicano 
studies  class  in  Palo  Verde  High  School 
in  Blythe,  Calif. 

The  teacher  of  the  class,  David  R. 
Collins,  assigned  the  class  a  1970  study 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
"Mexican  Americans  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  Southwest."  Tn 
lieu  of  a  test  on  the  material,  he  had  the 


students  write  to  me  of  their  reactions  to 
the  study. 

Their  letters  reflect  a  deep  frustration 
at  the  denial  of  justice  to  many  chlcanos 
in  America  today.  And  often  they  relate 
the  conclusions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission with  their  own  experiences. 

One  student,  Anita,  wrote: 

Every  morning  at  the  beginning  of  school, 
we  stand  to  say  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  pledge  It  says  "liberty 
and  Justice  for  all"  bat  seeing  and  reading 
what  has  happened  to  the  Mexican  American 
In  this  country,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  equal  Justice  for  all. 

Another  student  wrote. 

The  police  frequently  interfere  at  assem- 
bly meetings  the  Chlcanos  have.  We  also  have 
a  right  to  assemble  without  barassn>ent. 

Another  girl  wrote  angrily  of  a  man 
she  knew  who  told  her: 

That  p<Alce  Interrupted  a  meeting  and  they 
kept  me  and  my  6-year-old  son  until  the 
next  day  and  we  didnt  have  any  drinking 
water  ...  so  we  had  to  drink  water  from  a 
dirty  water  hole  because  they  wouldn't  let 
us  move  .  .  .  my  son  stiU  Is  very  scared  and 
be  cries  every  time  he  sees  a  policeman. 

These  reactions  of  students  reflect  a 
deep  alienation  and  exclusion  from  the 
system  of  justice  that  we  all  take  for 
granted.  The  UJS.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion report  is  2  years  old.  The  people  of 
the  Southwest  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
flagrant  denials  of  equal  justice  to  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  several  of  these  letters  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Masch  15,  1973. 

Deas  Senator  Kennedt:  I  am  presently 
taking  a  Chicano  studies  class  at  Palo  Verde 
High  School  in  Blythe  Calif.,  and  we  have 
been  studying  the  results  of  a  VS.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  report  about  Mexican 
Americans  and  the  law  in  the  south  west  VS. 
I  am  sending  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  bow 
I  feel. 

We  have  been  studying  this  book  for  2 
weeks  and  learned  a  lot.  I  dldnt  know  at 
first,  like  when  we  get  busted  (Chicano)  for 
something,  we  have  to  go  Jail  or  court  or 
maybe  pay  a  find  for  about  $200  or  more,  and 
if  your  in  Jail  you  would  have  to  pay  bail  for 
about  $300  or  $200  dollars  to  get  out  of  jaai 
and  I  learned  that  the  Texas  Rangers  Just 
shot  down  people  back  in  those  days  and 
were  always  threatening  the  rights  of 
Mexicanes. 

I  was  reading  some  pages  in  the  book  and 
then  I  saw  something  in  the  book,  it  was 
a  13-year-old  Mexican  American  boy  in  Los 
Angeles  who  were  severly  beaten  by  three 
policemen  in  connection  with  an  arrest  for 
alleged  burglary.  According  to  the  nM>ther, 
she  was  called  at  1:30  ajn.  by  an  officer  who 
told  her  that  her  son  had  been  arrested  the 
preceding  evening  and  had  fallen  and  in- 
jured his  head. 

And  here  is  another  one  of  those  triie 
stories  about  a  man  who  had  attended  a 
gathering  at  Canjllon.  He  reported  that 
policemen  had  put  rifles  behind  his  back 
and  he  was  made  to  sit  down  for  questioning. 
And  that  men  was  telling  those  people  what 
bappended  to  him  and  his  son.  and  this  is 
wtiat  happened. 

"They  kept  me  and  my  5-year-old  son  until 
the  next  day  and  we  didn't  have  any  drink- 
ing water  for  cooking,  so  bad  to  drink 
water  from  a  dirty  water  hole,  cause  they 
wouldn't  let  us  move.  When  I  return  hor.-e 
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my  boss  bad  B««n  my  picture  on  TV  or  In 
tbe  news.  He  called  me  a  orinunal  and  said 
we  were  criminal  and  be  fired  me  from  my 
Job.  My  son  stlU  is  Tery  scared  and  he  crlea 
every  time  he  sees  a  policeman. 

Senator  Kennedy  doesn't  tbl«  get  you?  I 
think  It  doesn't  get  you  because  you  weren't 
In  that  position  like  we  were.  Tou  know  what 
Senator  Kennedy  If  you  were  like  us  you 
wouldn't  be  senator  right  now.  So  why 
wont  you  just  think  about  us  for  a  while 
and  I  hope  you  would  think  about  us,  and 
that  will  make  all  of  us  happy. 
Sincerely  yours 

Catalina  Oabcia. 

Mahch  16. 1973. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  presently 
taking  a  Chlcano  Studies  class  at  Palo  Verde 
High  School  in  Blythe,  California.  We  have 
been  studying  the  results  of  a  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report  about 
Mexican-Americans  (Chicanos)  and  the  law 
In  the  South v.-es tern  United  States. 

Every  morning  at  the  beginning  of  school 
we  stand  to  say  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  pledge  it  says  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  and  reading  what  we  have 
about  Chicanos  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  equal  Justice  for  all. 

There  was  something  I  read  about  ball 
that  really  surprised  me.  About  a  year  ago 
there  was  this  incident  that  happened  in 
''  Blythe.  A  policeman  shot  a  Chlcano  while 
not  on  duty.  This  Chlcano  was  announced 
dead  on  arrival  to  the  hospital.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  survive  with  his  brains  blown 
out.  Anyway,  when  this  cop  had  his  trial  be 
was  found  not  guilty. 

I  couldnt  believe  It  because  to  me  It  was 
plain  cold  blooded  murder.  Also  to  top  It  all 
off,  before  his  trial  he  had  a  bail  of  $500. 
Can  you  believe  thatl  There  are  many 
Chicanos  that  get  harassed  by  cops  for  drunk 
driving  then  get  put  in  Jail.  They  have  a 
ball  of  about  $3,000.  When  a  cop  gets  a  ball 
for  murdering  a  guy,  of  only  $600,  and  a 
Chlcano  gets  a  bail  for  $2,000  Just  for  drunk 
driving.  That's  really  hard  to  believe  I 

Sometimes  during  harvest  season,  local 
farmers  pay  the  fines  of  Jailed  Chicanos  on 
condition  that  the  men  work  for  the  farmer 
until  the  fine  is  paid  off.  Some  Chicanos 
don't  have  any  money  for  baU,  so  they  Just 
have  to  stay  in  Jail  until  their  trial. 

Something  else  I  read  was  about  counseling 
for  Chicanos.  Most  people  are  afraid  to  rep- 
resent a  Chlcano  In  court  because  they  think 
they  might  lose  the  case.  Most  Spanish  sur- 
named  famUles  In  the  Southwest  live  on 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  So  as  you 
can  see,  they  cannot  afford  private  coxinsel 
In  either  civil  or  criminal  matters.  Most  of 
the  Chlcano  attorneys  practice  In  the  cities 
of  the  Southwest,  but  even  here,  Chicanoe 
are  underrepresented  in  the  legal  profession. 

Some  programs,  like  the  Mexican  American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
(MALDEP),  are  In  process  of  helping  train 
Mexican  American  lawyers.  So  as  you  can  see. 
It  Is  very  hard  for  Chicanoe  to  get  counsel- 
ing or  lawyers  for  their  trials. 

I  was  really  glad  that  I  read  this  little 
booklet  because  I  found  out  a  lot  of  things  I 
didn't  know.  These  things  were  really  dis- 
gusting. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  consider 
some  of  these  things,  and  help  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  also  hope  o\ir  class  will 
hear  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Anita  Navakxo. 

Dea«  M«.  Kznnedt:  Right  now  I  am  tak- 
ing a  Chlcano  History  class  at  Palo  Verde 
High  School.  We  have  just  finished  reading 
a  summary  of  the  book  that  la  about  the 
justice  of  the  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Southwest. 

There  were  some  things  that  I  read  that  X 
feel  should  b«  stopped. 


Like  how  Chicanos  carft  get  a  lawyer  to 
help  make  a  charge  agalntt  a  policeman.  So 
th\is,  the  policeman  can  keep  on  picking 
on  the  Chicanos,  and  get  aways  with  it.  We 
need  lawyers  who  are  not  afraid. 

When  Chicanos  have  been  arrested  for  a 
crime,  they  sometimes  <  o  not  get  a  fair 
trial  because  they  do  not  know  English. 
Cotirts  out  of  all  things  should  give  equal 
and  Just  treatment.  Some  people  say  that 
if  they  don't  know  EngU  ih  it's  their  fault. 
But  If  he's  out  of  s  ihool,  they  have 
no  way  of  learning ,  and  If  his 
job  Is  Just  working  U.  some  field,  he 
probably  figured  he  neve:  needed  to  know 
it.  So  when  people  like  this  do  appear  In 
court,  I  believe  they  deed  to  have  In- 
terpreters. This  could  craite  a  good  paying 
Job  for  Chicanos. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  )ut  I  start  feeling 
disgusted,  when  you,  I  n  ean  I  realize  that 
our  government  Is  not  -eally  that  good." 
Tou  guys  are  the  ones  w  tio  keep  prejudice 
and  discrimination  alive. '  I  hope  someday 
I  could  do  something  about  It,  but  untU 
I'm  old  enough  to  have  a  voice,  I'm  de- 
pending on  you,  I  hope.  <  >r  people  who  feel 
like  me. 

Tou  know,  I  always  v  ant  to  speak  the 
truth,  so  one  day  I  ho]  le  when  I  pledge 
•'. . .  liberty  and  Justice  for^ll. . ."  It'll  be  true 
and  not  something  someone  thought  of  to 
write.  Think  about  it. 

Just  a  student  who  care^. 

UEBBIK   BLOECKEB. 

Imakch  16,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy!  I'm  taking  a  chl- 
cano studies  class  in  BljJthe,  Calif.  I  have 
been  studying  the  Mexi^n-Americans  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  South- 
west. Tou  know,  I  never  realize  that  In  the 
U.S.  there  really  is  no  (equal  Justice  for 
chicanos;  like  some  peopli  are  poor  in  Mex- 
ico and  think  that  the  chicanoe  who  live 
In  the  U.S.  are  rich,  but  fre  really  aren't,  in 
this  report  I  found  out  that  chicanos  really 
do  get  hazied  by  Amerlca»is.  Tou  know  the 
Americans  think  they  are  the  l)est,  I  mean  the 
people  who  have  everything,  but  I  really 
think  they  are  not,  cause  they  haven't  given 
the  chicanoe  or  black  peoble  a  chance. 

Tou  Americans  say  that  there's  Justice  and 
liberty  for  all?  black  peoble  are  Americans 
so  how  come  they  have  aiever  been  presi- 
dents. This  really  bothers  me.  I  found  out 
that  many  times  the  clticanos  get  more 
(higher)  ball  then  others  in  proportion  to 
others.  Will  you  please  write  back  and  tell 
me  If  you  guys  are  plann  ng  to  make  some 
changes  at  all. 


Apfil  18,  1973 


Dear  Senator  Kenneot:  I  am  presently 
taking  a  chlcano  studies  («ass  at  Palo  Verde 
High  School,  in  Blythe,  Oalif.  and  we  have 
been  studying  the  results  of  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights  reports  about  Chicanos 
and  the  Uw  in  the  Southwest  United  States. 

I  just  finish  reading  thi$  book  and  I  learn 
a  lot  of  things  that  I  didn't  know,  that 
reaUy  bothered  me  a  lot.  jt  Just  bugs  me  to 
know  that  this  things  a^  going  on  right 
now,  and  there  is  nothlngl  beUig  done  about 

The  treatment  of  Chlcalos  is  very  brutal, 
and  they  always  are  dlscifminating  against 
the  Chlcano.  The  fact  Is  that  Mexican 
American's  life  is  alway  Subject  to  unduly 
harsh  treatment  by  polices  to  be  frequently 
arrested  on  Insufflclent  gtounds.  to  receive 
harassment  and  penalties  disproportionately 
severe  on  Chlcano  for  sonie  acts.  For  exam- 
ple.   Interference    with    Mexican    American 


police  frequently 


Organizational  Efforts.  Th«^ ., , 

Interfer  at  assembly  meetings  the  Chlcano's 
have  we  hear  right  to  assen  ble. 

Police  are  doing  this  thi  Qg,  Interfering  In 

meetings.  They  are  not  tr  »atlng  people  the 

way  they  are  suppose  to. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CIrmen  De  La  O. 


1  [abch  16,  1973 
Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  presently  taking 
a  chlcano  studies  course  at  P.V.H.8.  Blythe 
Calif.  Recently  we  have  been  studying  re- 
sults of  a  V3.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
about  Mexican  Americana  (Chicanoe)  and  the 
law  In  south  west  U.S. 

In  the  book.  It  says  that  ihlcanos  are  get- 
ting mistreated  and  beateb  up  by  police 
and  In  court  they  are  not  gettiivg  very  good 
trials.  Their  baU  Is  higher  than  what  it 
really  should  be.  I  was  wondering  if  you  can 
do  something  about  the  mistreatment  of 
chicanoe.  Maybe  you  cari  raise  enough 
money  for  chlcano  education,  so  that  they 
may  become  something  otier  than  lettuce 
pickers. 

Richard  Jibienxz. 

^ARCH  16,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  1 1  am  presently 
enrolled  In  a  Chlcano  studies  class  at  Palo 
Verde  High  School  in  Blythi,  Calif.  We  have 
been  studying  the  results  ol  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  report  about  Mexican 
Americans  and  the  law  Id  the  southwest 
United  States.  | 

These  are  a  few  things  I  [have  found  out 
about  that  bothers  me  and  I  was  wondering 
If  you  could  do  anything  {o  help  improve 
this.  There  Is  evidence  of  rwidespread  pat- 
terns of  police  misconduct  against  Mexican 
Americans  In  the  southwesi  such  as,  exces- 
sive use  of  arrests  for  "Investigations"  and  of 
"stop  and  frisk".  I 

Inadequate  protection,  pomplalnts  also 
were  heard  that  police  protection  in  Mexi- 
can American  neighborhood^  was  Inadequate 
In  camparison  to  that  of  [other  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Interference  with  Mexlcat  Americans  or- 
ganizational efforts.  In  seveifel  instances,  law 
enforcement  officers  Interfeited  with  Mexican 
American  organizational  effdrts  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  Mexican  Americans 
In  the  southwest.  Remedies  for  police  mal- 
practice In  the  southwest  ipere  inadequate. 
There  have  been  instances  of  retaliation 
against  Mexican  Americans  -who  complained 
about  law  enforcement  offlceffs  to  local  police 
departments  or  to  the  P.B.I.  Federal  reme- 
dies, agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation have  often  failed  t 
portant  witnesses  in  cases 
tions  of  18  U.S.C.  242  or 
witnesses  in  a  profanlto^ 
manner. 

There  Is  a  serious  and  vr^ 

representation    of    Mexican! 

grand  and  petit  State  Jurl«  in  thesouth- 
west.  The  commission  found  that  neither 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  ijhe  English  lan- 
guage nor  low-incomes  of  Mexican  Americans 
can  explain  the  wide  disparities  between  the 
Mexican  American  percenta^  of  the  popula- 
tion and  their  representation  on  Juries. 

Local  officials  In  the  southiwest  abuse  their 
discretion  In  many  ways;  one  way  is  to  set 
excessive  baU  to  punish  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  to  guarantee  their  appear- 
ance for  trial.  There  are  serious  gaps  in  legal 
representation  for  Mexican  Americans  in  the 
southwest.  The  lack  of  appointed  counsel  in 
misdemeanor  cases  results  in  serious  injus- 
tices to  Indigent  Mexican  American  defend- 
ants. 

These  are  Just  a  few  ways  1:  i  which  the  gov- 
ernment treats  different  races,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  U  you  would  ai  tswer  this  letter 
and  write  how  you  feel  |bout  this  and 
whether  or  not  you  can  do  anything  to  help. 

McHEixx  West. 


Interview  im- 
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mary  ot  Mexican  Americans  and  the  Admin- 
Istratlon  of  Justice  In  the  Southwest.  This 
book  has  some  very  interesting  things  about 
bow  the  police  have  treated  (the  Chlcano) 
as  in  the  past.  They  still  don't  treat  us  fair 
enough.  There  is  one  thing  in  this  book  that 
got  my  mind. 

A  13  year  old  Mexican  American  boy  in 
Los  Angeles  was  severly  beaten  by  three  po- 
licemen in  connection  with  an  arrest  for  al- 
leged burglary;  to  me  they  had  no  reason  to 
beat  him.  They  should  of  Just  took  him  to 
Jail.  Please  try  to  understand  us  and  rea- 
son with  us.  We  are  very  beautiful  people; 
our  ways  are  beautiful  too.  So,  please  read 
our  letters  carefully  and  think  them  over. 
Tour  truly, 

Sylvia  Moraijz. 

P.S. — ^Wrlte  back  please. 

BiARCH  15, 1973. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  enrolled  in  a  Mex- 
Amerlcan  study  class  at  Palo  Verde  VaUey 
High  School  in  Blythe,  Calif.  We  are  studying 
a  report  by  the  United  States  ConMnission 
on  Civil  Rights.  This  is  only  a  summary  of 
the  real  book.  Because  the  school  board 
didn't  like  it,  because  it  showed  some  things 
which  happened  here  at  Blythe.  Like  the 
Walkout  &  other  things  which  happened 
here. 

The  summary  was  made  in  1970  so  it  can't 
have  changed  much,  for  good  or  bad. 

The  treatment  of  Mexican  Americans  is 
very  bad.  For  example,  a  13  year  old  Mexican 
American  boy  in  Los  Angeles  was  severely 
beaten  by  three  policemen  in  connection  with 
an  arrest  for  alleged  burglary.  The  Mother 
was  called  at  1:30  a.m.  by  an  officer  who 
told  her  that  her  son  had  been  arrested  the 
preceding  evening  and  had  fallen  &  injured 
his  head.  The  officer  said  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about  only  a  slight  cut.  As  a  result 
the  Mother  didn't  believe  her  son  that  he 
had  been  beaten  up.  On  the  morning  after 
the  arrest,  profuse  bleeding  from  the  head 
made  It  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital.  There  it  was  discovered  that 
he  already  had  40  stitches  in  his  head,  put  in 
the  previous  nite.  At  the  same  hospital  where 
the  officers  had  taken  him  between  the  time 
of  his  arrest  and  their  call  to  his  mother. 

According  to  the  son  and  several  witnesses, 
the  stitches  were  required  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  beatinjg  inflicted  by  the  of- 
ficers. 

Some  incidents  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion were  so  severe  that  they  had  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  victim. 

As  a  student  this  is  hard  for  Mex.  Amer. 
to  take.  Tou  should  try  and  get  a  remedy  for 
thU  crisis.  If  you're  the  kind  of  man  I  think 
you  are,  you  will  find  a  remedy. 

Write  Back. 
Tour  trtily, 

Ricky  L.  Howery. 


NIXON  PROPOSAL  TO  CUT  MEDI- 
CARE AND  MEDICAID  IS  UNCON- 
SCIONABLE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  recent  announcement  to  curtail 
benefits  under  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  would  have  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  more  than  23  million  Ameri- 
cans who  qualify  and  participate  in  these 
programs. 

Medicare  stands  in  danger  of  becoming 
another  broken  promise.  It  is  helpful  to 
recaU  the  objective  of  the  original  medi- 
care program  established  by  Congress  in 
1965.  At  that  time  we  msule  a  Federal 
commitment  to  provide  older  Americans, 
most  of  whom  live  on  small,  fixed  In- 
comes, with  adequate  medical  care.  Up 


to  that  time,  senior  citizens  were  often 
denied  proper  medical  attention  because 
the  costs  exceeded  their  means.  In  1966, 
medicare  started  out  paying  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  health  bills  of  older 
Americans  and  this  year  it  only  paid  42 
percent.  Should  the  Nixon  recommenda- 
tions be  carried  out,  medicare  may  pay 
well  below  40  percent  of  their  health  bill. 

In  a  reafiSrmation  of  our  original  com- 
mitment to  provide  older  Americans  with 
adequate  medical  care,  I  joined,  on 
March  26,  1973,  with  a  bipartisan  Senate 
majority  in  a  resolution  opposing  any 
cutbacks  in  medicare  services.  The  budg- 
et savings  which  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  proposes  to  secure 
through  the  reduction  in  medicare  pay- 
ments is  a  false  economy,  one  where  the 
social  costs  far  outweigh,  and  argue 
against,  any  decreased  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  an 
elderly  lady  in  Gary,  Ind.,  who,  like 
thousands  of  Hoosiers,  is  concerned 
about  this  administration  proposal  to 
sharply  reduce  medicare  benefits  for 
older  Americans,  she  said  in  part: 

I  am  a  senior  citizen  and  my  check  is 
small  and  food  is  so  high.  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  live  if  Medicare  is  cut. 

The  understandable  concern  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  is  shared  by  our  fel- 
low Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  recent  nationwide  poll  foimd  that 
92  percent  of  Americans  oppose  the  med- 
icare cutbacks. 

Under  present  law,  medicare  patients 
pay  the  first  $72  of  their  hospital  charges 
and  nothing  thereafter  until  the  61st  day 
in  the  hospital.  But  imder  the  President's 
proposals  the  charge  to  patients  for  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization  would  In- 
crease from  $72  to  full  hospital  charges 
and  the  patient  would  be  required  to  pay 
10  percent  of  actual  hospital  costs  be- 
tween the  first  and  61st  days — now  free 
imder  medicare.  The  cost  of  an  average 
hospital  stay  under  medicare — 13  days — 
would  jump  from  the  present  $72  to 
about  $200,  and  a  stay  of  60  days  a 
minimum  of  $500.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  1972  average  daily  hospital 
charge  of  $70  a  day.  But  in  many 
States — such  as  my  own  State  of  Indiana 
charges  may  run  several  times  the  aver- 
age daily  cost  of  $70.  In  Indiana  this 
proposed  increase  would  affect  more  than 
505,000  older  Americans  who  received 
medicare  hospitalization  benefits  during 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Under  the  President's  proposed  cuts 
those  covered  imder  part  B  of  medicare 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  first  $85  of 
bills  for  physicians'  services  instead  of 
the  first  $60  and  25  percent  of  everything 
above  that  instead  of  20  percent.  In  In- 
diana these  proposed  increases  would  af- 
fect more  than  487,795  older  Americans 
who  received  medicare  medical  benefits 
during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  President's  proposals  would  also 
eliminate  medicare  advance  payments  to 
hospitals  and  "low-priority  medicaid 
services  to  adults"  including  dental  care. 

More  than  23  million  Americans  would 
be  affected  by  these  cutbacks,  which 
would  more  than  double  the  average  hos- 


pital bill  paid  by  medicare  patients.  This 
would  be  done  without  any  reduction  in 
premiums,  further  tightening  the  squeeze 
on  those  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  simple  and  tragic  fact  is  that  if 
these  proposals  are  adopted  older  Amer- 
icans would  receive  less  medical  care  be- 
cause of  an  inabiUty  to  absorb  increased 
costs.  In  practical  terms,  the  existing  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  amounts  deter 
many  senior  citizens  from  seeing  doc- 
tors, because  they  do  not  have  the  initial 
$60.  If  the  President's  plan  is  accepted, 
each  senior  citizen  will  have  to  ask 
whether  he  or  she  is  sick  enough  to  spend 
$85  before  deciding  to  see  a  physician. 
This  runs  coimter  to  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing decent  medical  care  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  is  an  tmconscionable  retreat 
from  our  earlier  commitment  to  these 
citizens. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  cutbacks  can 
be  forestalled  since  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors, representing  both  political  parties, 
joined  in  our  resolution  last  week.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  be  certain  that  this 
heartless  proposal  does  no^^  become  law, 
I  and  my  colleagues  shall  keep  close 
watch  and  remain  vigilant  in  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  medicare  cutbacks. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  is  decreasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  pension  or 
insurance  check,  saddling  older  Ameri- 
cans with  impossible  medical  bills  is 
simply  and  unequivocally  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current  resolution   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  18 

Whereas,  in  the  National  Budget  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  the 
amount  of  expenditures  allocated  for  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  for  such 
year  is  predicated  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  amendments  to  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would  have 
the  effect  of — 

(1)  increasing  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tible, which  is  applicable  (under  part  A  of 
such  title  XVni)  with  respect  to  the  first 
day  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  received 
by  a  patient,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  av- 
erage per  diem  cost  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services; 

(2)  imposing  a  coinsurance  amount,  with 
respect  to  mpatient  hospital  services  (under 
part  A  of  such  title  XVUl)  received  after 
the  first  day  a  patient  receives  such  services 
and  prior  to  the  61st  day  he  receives  such 
services,  equal  to  10  per  centimi  of  the  actual 
coets  imposed  for  such  services: 

(3)  reducing  coverage  for  physicians  serv- 
ices (under  part  B  of  such  title  XVm)  by 
Increasing  the  deductible  applicable  thereto 
from  $60  to  $85,  and  by  increasing  the  pa- 
tient's share  of  such  coets,  above  the  de- 
ductible, from  20  per  centxmi  to  25  per 
centum;  and 

(4)  eliminating  (under  such  tlUe  XIX) 
Federal  financial  participction  with  respect 
to  costs.  Incurred  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  title,  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  certain  low-priority  services  (in- 
cluding dental  care),  to  adults:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  such  amendments 
be  enacted. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ASSAULT  ON  CANCER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  since  en- 
actment of  the  National  Cancer  Act  in 
1971,  Federal  dollars  for  cancer  research 
have  Jmnped  from  $230  million  for  fiscal 
1971  to  $432  million  for  1973,  with  a 
budget  proposal  of  $500  million  for  1974. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
recently  released  additional  funds  for 
1973,  raising  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's operating  budget  from  $378  to 
$432  million. 

Considerable  controversy  arose  over 
the  best  legislative  approach  to  increase 
the  Federal  assault  on  cancer :  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  an  agency  independent 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  with 
its  11  institutes;  whether  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  targeted  or  basic  research, 
on  contracts  or  grants. 

The  law  required  a  5-year  plan  to  be 
drawn  up,  to  be  updated  every  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  national 
cancer  research  effort.  It  was  a  unique 
concept  for  biomedical  science,  in  that 
systems  analysis  was  to  be  applied  in  an 
effort  to  organize  a  concerted  cancer 
attack. 

The  plan,  although  apparently  drawn 
up  in  Uiree  sections,  has  not  yet  been  re- 
leased, apparently  held  up  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
controversy  still  rages  over  the  best  ap- 
proach to  cancer  research. 

The  National  Inctitute  of  Medicine,  an 
institute  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— NAS — was  asked  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  comment  on  the  can- 
cer plan. 

A  pcmel  of  nine,  headed  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  incoming  president 
of  the  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer 
Center  in  New  York,  prepared  a  critique 
of  the  cancer  plan,  which  was  completed 
in  December  1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
panel  report  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks,  along  with  sev- 
eral news  articles  describing  the  panel's 
report  and  the  stiU-unreleased  cancer 
plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  National  Cancer  Program  Plan 

I.   INTSODXJCTION 

The  National  Cancer  Program  and  the 
Flve-Year  Plan  for  Ita  Implementation  were 
mandated  by  Congress  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  attack  on  cancer.  The  underlying  Inten- 
tion of  the  legislation,  which  Is  reflected  In 
the  design  of  the  National  Cancer  Program 
Plan  (NCPP),  was  to  make  certain  that  all 
leads  toward  the  prevention  and  cure  '  of 
cancer — leads  currently  recognized  as  well 
as  those  stUl  undiscovered — be  promptly  and 
systematically  pursued,  and,  as  new  success- 
ful measures  become  available  for  preven- 
tion or  treatment,  that  these  be  made  avail- 
able for  application  by  the  nation's  health 
care  system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These 
objectives  have  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  the  American  public, 
and  the  President. 

This  Review  Committee  was  appointed 
in  September,  1972,  by  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  that  the  Acad- 
emy review  the  NCPP.  Our  chargv  has  not 
been  very  explicit;  we  were  asked  to  consider 
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whether  the  plan  is  8ufllcle4tly 
sive,  balanced  and  clearly 
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anal3rsis  of  its  scientific  content. 

It  is  essential  that  the 
scope  of  this  review  be  stated 
outset.    It    is    by    necessity 
review,  since  the  complete 
the  NCPP  itself   is  not  yet 
vunes  I  and  II  have  still  to 
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the  document.  Moreover 
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implementation    and 
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by  the  NCI  staff  and  has 
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For  these  reasons,  and  wii|i 
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we  disagree  with  what  we 
substance  of  the  plan. 
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n.   THE   PLA]  ' 

Two  volumes  were  avallab  e  for  review,  the 
most  important  of  which  wi  s  Vol.  II,  part  1, 
The  Strategic  Plan^  which  (essentially  out- 
lines the  research  and  operational  strategies 
of  the  Plan.  This  document!  sets  forth  seven 
objectives  which,  though  i  arbitrarily  con- 
ceived, present  a  reasonabqr  comprehensive 
and  cohesive  framework  fok'  understanding 
what  Is  presently  known  about  cancer.  Four 
of  the  seven  objectives  appl^  to  the  complex 
and  extremely  difficult  long|range  search  for 
the  causes  of  cancer  and  Imethods  for  its 
prevention.  The  remaining '  three  objectives 
are  concerned  with  detection,  therapy  and 
rehabilitation,  recognized  :as  more  short- 
term  objectives,  and  perceived  to  become 
less  Important  as  Informatl  >n  regarding  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  cs  Dcer  emerges.  To 
achieve  these  major  obje  tlves,  the  plan 
presents  an  elaborate,  stnctural  hierarchy 
of  lesser  objectives:  there  ire  multiple  "ap- 
proaches" around  each  ol3f)ective,  multiple 
"approach  elements"  for  each  approach,  and 
multiple  "project  areas"  for  each  approach 
element.  The  ordering  of  jthe  structure  Is 
conceptuaUy  that  of  syste  ns  analysis,  and 
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it  is  evident  that  the  inpu 
tlclpatlng    scientists    was 
framework. 

Volume  m,  the  Program 
has  not  been  completed 
not  available  at  the  time  df  this  review;  as 
stated  above,  it  is  recognli  ed  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  probably  the  n:  oet  critical  por- 
tion of  the  Plan,  for  it  Intel  ids  to  set  out  the 
"monitoring,"  "coordlnatii  g' 
mentlng"  featvires  of  the 
Program. 

By  virtue  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
quality  of  information  (in  puts  of  250  out- 
standing scientists)  contai  led  in  the  seven 
major  objectives,  the  NCP  P,  including  the 
operations  research  "wheel, '  provides  a  good 
iDstrument  for  reporting  thi  i  present  national 
effort  in  cancer  research  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Public,  and  for  monitoring  the  progress 
made  under  the  National  Ce  ncer  Act. 

There  has  been  some  dlsi  igreement  within 
the  committee  concerning  our  understand- 
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Ing  of  the  basic  intent  of  the  NCPP.  In  the 
view  of  some  of  us.  It  is  not  int4  nded  to  make 
a  major  revolutionary  shift  In  the  method 
of  programming  the  wide  variety  of  sci- 
entific work  which  is  now  don«  primarily  on 
the  initiative  of  scientists  in  universities  and 
independent  research  institutes,  but  rather 
to  lay  out  a  total  Inventory  of  scientific  areas 
to  be  covered  in  order  to  assurt  that  no  area 
of  Importance  is  either  neglecjted  or  under- 
emphasized  from  want  of  initiative  from 
existing  Institutions.  In  short.  It  provides  an 
assurance  that  nothing  falls,'  between  the 
cracks,  and  that  leads  whi^h  hold  high 
promise  will  be  exploited  morel  promptly  and 
thoroughly  than  they  would  is  no  such  plan 
were  in  existence.  On  the  ot^er  side,  some 
of  us  believe  that  the  systems  analysis  ap- 
proach may  represent  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  the  whole  program,]  and  may  be 
extensively  used,  even  becoine  the  pre- 
dominant mode  of  research  management.  In 
particular,  we  are  concerned  lest  the  cate- 
gories established  In  the  "wheel"  become 
rigid  budget  categories,  which  then  estab- 
lish correspondingly  rigid  priorities.  There  is 
no  question,  of  course,  that  certain  types  of 
investigations  can  be  excell^tly  managed 
by  highly  centralized  planning,  utilizing  the 
style  of  systems  analysis,  but  It  seems  equally 
clear  that  there  are  other  Impi  irtant  areas  of 
science,  necessary,  for  the  solving  of  cancer, 
in  which  these  methods  may  ;iot  work.  This 
matter  Is  considered  in  the  section  which 
follows. 

m.    THE    CENTRALIZATIOl  t    ISSUE 

The  NCPP  tends  to  give  the  Impression 
that  all  cancer  research  is  prttty  much  the 
same  sort  of  activity,  and  the  t  aU  of  it  can 
be  run  on  highly  centrallz*  d  basis,  with 
"targeted"  programs  througtout;  the  way 
ahead  Is  uniformly  clear,  and  4u  needed  lines 
of  research  can  be  clearly  enjpisloned  in  an 
orderly  progression.  This  impression  is  per- 
haps unintended,  since  the  aCPP  Itself,  in 
the  Introductory  section  of  V»l.  II,  discusses 
the  major  dilemma  of  cancerj  which  is  that 
so  much  of  the  crucial  biological  information, 
needed  for  solving  most  varieties  of  cancer. 
Is  totally  lacking. 

It  seems  to  us  that  hviman  cancers  can 
be  classed  under  two  prlnclpa  I  headings,  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  therapeutic  technology  vhich  is  either 
available  today  or  likely  to  b  e  developed  in 
the  near  future.  The  terms  feasibility  and 
Prefeasibility  can  be  used  to  ii  idicate  the  two 
major  sets  of  problems. 

Feasibility  denotes  the  cu:  rent  situation 
In  the  prevention  and  cure  (f  the  kinds  of 
cancer  In  which  a  highly  eft  active,  decisive 
technology  is  at  hand,  with  re  il  prospects  for 
its  continuing  development.  I  ti  this  category 
belong  acute  childhood  lympltatic  leukemia. 
Hodgkln's  Disease,  certain  otl  er  lymphomas, 
choriocarcinoma,  Wilms'  tur  lor,  carcinoma 
of  the  cervix,  and  some  types  of  skin  cancer. 

Prefeasibility  denotes  the  si  tuatlon  for  the 
kinds  of  cancer  In  which  tods  y's  therapeutic 
technology  is  unsatisfactory,  with  little  or 
no  evidence  of  progressive  Improvement  In 
recent  years,  and  no  Immediate  prospect  for 
change  unless  some  completely  new  Infor- 
mation becomes  available.  ']'his  group  In- 
cludes most  of  the  solid  malignancies  of 
adult  life.  Including  cancer  of  the  brain, 
breast,  lung,  gastrointestinal  ;ract,  liver,  and 
bone.  This  is  not  to  say  that  1 11  of  these  rep- 
resent hopeless  problems  to<  ay;  Indeed,  as 
the  NCPP  points  out,  ther!  are  effective 
things  to  be  done  fc»-  many  oi .  this  list,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  detected  early,  but  they 
share  in  common  an  unaccepi  ably  high  mor- 
tality and  a  general  lack  of  d  scemlble  pros- 
pects for  major  change  In  (the  immediate 
future. 

Basically,  the  success  of  tojlay's  technolo- 
gies depends  largely  on  whetl  er  all  the  neo- 
plastic cells  in  a  particular  cancer  can  be 
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•xtirpated.  The  remarkable  success  In  the 
treatment  of  cervical  cancer  Is  due  to  the 
relative  ease  with  which  this  t\imor  can  be 
detected  early  and  completely  removed  by 
surgery  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  rapidly 
dividing  cells  of  acute  lymphatic  leukemia 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  chemotherapeutic 
drugs,  and  can  be  chemically  extirpated.  For 
these  and  a  limited  number  of  other  cancers, 
there  are  highly  effective  forms  of  treatment, 
with  excellent  prospects  that  further  im- 
provements will  be  achieved  within  the  near 
term  by  accelerated  research.  Moreover,  the 
direction  which  this  research  should  take  is 
reasonably  clear.  The  work  can  best  be  done 
If  the  investigators  are  centrally  organized, 
with  general  agreement  as  to  who  will  be 
doing  what,  and  when. 

The  situation  In  the  Prefeasibility  group 
of  cancers,  which  actually  comprise  the  con- 
siderable majority  of  htiman  cancers,  seems 
to  \u  altogether  different.  For  example, 
glioblastoma  multiforme,  a  common  neo- 
plasm of  the  brain,  is  essentially  Incurable; 
It  Is  not  cured  by  surgeory  even  when  de- 
tected very  early,  nor  is  its  growth  reversed 
by  Irradiation  or  chemotherapy.  Currently, 
something  between  20  and  30%  of  women 
with  breast  cancer  (the  actual  figure  Is  argu- 
able) will  die  from  this  neoplasm  regardless 
of  when  it  is  detected  and  what  form  of 
therapy  is  used.  The  mortality  from  broncho- 
genic carclonma  of  the  lung  is  extremely 
high,  and  today's  treatment  is  almost  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  And  so  on.  There  are  many 
types  of  cancer  for  which  today's  technolo- 
gies simply  do  not  work,  and  In  which  the 
way  ahead  for  research  is  not  at  all  clear. 

We  suggest  that  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  research  on  cancer  in  the  Pre- 
feasibility area  ought  to  involve  rather  less 
In  the  way  of  centralization,  and  rather  more 
of  a  tendency  toward  decentralization.  What 
Is  most  lu^ently  needed  for  problems  of  this 
kind  is  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  and  these 
are  moat  likely  to  emerge  from  the  imag- 
ination and  intuition  of  Individual  scien- 
tists. It  Is  also  demonstrably  true  that  when 
groups  of  scientists  are  well  organized  in 
collaborative,  cross-disciplinary  research 
they  can  provide  a  rich  source  of  Imagina- 
tion and  new  ideas.  But  it  ir  much  less  likely 
that  the  administrators  of  large  programs, 
or  committees  of  administrators,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  a  highly  centralized  bureaucracy,  can 
generate  the  kinds  of  ideas  that  are  needed. 
It  seems  to  us  a  defect  of  the  NCPP  that 
the  enormity  of  our  Ignorance  about  cancer 
receives  less  emphasis  than  it  merits.  Much 
Is  said  about  the  lines  of  research  that  ap- 
pear most  promising  today — virology,  cellular 
immunology  and  genetics,  for  example — but 
too  little  acknowledgement  is  made  of  the 
genuine  possibility  that  any  or  all  of  today's 
leads,  Including  all  of  those  proposed  by  the 
260  scientists  in  the  Alrlle  House  Confer- 
ence, could  turn  out  to  be  the  wrong  leads. 
The  NCPP  fails  In  this  respect,  by  not  ex- 
pliciUng  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
initiatives  of  working  scientists  involved 
In  the  system.  It  leaves  the  Impression  that 
aU  shots  can  be  called  from  a  central  head- 
quarters, that  all,  or  nearly  all.  of  the  really 
ln:4>ortant  Ideas  are  already  in  hand,  and 
that  given  the  right  kind  of  administration 
and  organization,  the  hard  problems  can  be 
solved.  It  fails  to  allow  for  the  surprises 
which  must  surely  lie  ahead  If  we  are  really 
going  to  gain  an  understanding  of  cancer. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  defect 
may  be  less  real  than  it  appears,  and  that  it 
may  In  fact  be  largely  a  problem  of  language 
Interpretation.  The  plan  certainly  leaves  open 
the  possibility  of  fiexlblllty  in  management, 
and  makes  It  clear  that  much  of  the  science 
can  be  done  with  decentralized  Instrumental- 
ities, by  Individuals  and  groups  working 
independently  in  institutions  supported 
by  one  or  another  variant  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  mechanism-  It  is  obvious  that  a  balance 


of  some  sort  must  be  struck  between  total 
reliance  on  a  centrally  managed  scientific 
plan,  which  is  perhaps  appropriate  for  the 
development  of  leukemia  chemotherapy,  for 
example,  on  the  one  hand,  and  total  reliance 
on  completely  decentralized,  autonomous  In- 
strumentalities on  the  other.  From  our  read- 
ing of  the  plan,  we  share  the  Impression  that 
the  NCPP  pxishes  the  balance  too  far  In  the 
direction  of  centralized  scientific  planning 
and  Imposes  too  great  a  risk  of  bureaucratic 
rigidity.  If,  as  we  hope,  this  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  NCPP,  the  impression  could  be 
rather  easily  dispelled  by  some  changes  In 
language. 

IV.  THE  ISSUE  or  basic  research 
In  this  section,  we  Intend  to  avoid  the 
conventional  doctrinal  dispute  over  which 
is  better  or  more  productive  In  the  short  or 
long  run,  "pure"  or  "basic"  research  with- 
out a  recognizable  target,  or  "applied"  re- 
search directed  toward  a  clear,  approachable 
objective.  This  is  not  the  issue  here.  The 
NCPP  provides  for  an  abundance  of  research 
fields,  some  at  the  most  profound  levels 
of  modern  biology,  and  the  docximents  con- 
tain sophisticated  presentations  of  the  need 
for  new  Information  from  such  fundamental 
sources. 

What  we  mean  by  basic  research.  In  the 
present  context,  is  the  sort  of  Research  which 
Is,  to  begin  with.  Important  ^r  the  cancer 
problem,  but  is  done  by  investigators  who 
are  not  labeled  as  cancer  researchers,  not 
based  In  departments  or  institutions  con- 
cerned with  cancer,  and  who  may  not  even 
recognize  that  their  research  preoccupations 
are  relevant  to  the  cancer  problem.  Such 
scientists  may  fall  to  obtain  support  under 
the  new  cancer  initiative  simply  because 
their  research  applications  will  never  reach 
the  NCI  through  the  present  NIH  system. 

This  is  really  a  technical  problem,  not  an 
argument  about  poUcy.  The  NCPP  presents 
with  admirable  emphasis  the  need  for  new 
knowledge  In  certain  specified  fields  of 
biomedical  science:  cell  biology  in  general, 
virology,  Immunology,  and  so  forth.  At  this 
level,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  an 
Investigator  recognizes  himself  as  a  cancer 
scientist  or  not,  provided  that  his  work  is 
penetrating,  sophisticated  and  of  high 
quality.  It  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  cancer 
effort  if  research  of  this  kind  were  to  go 
without  support  because  of  fund  shortages 
m  the  other  Institutes  of  NIH — The  Insti- 
tute fOT  General  Medical  Science,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  chronically  luiderfunded. 

What  is  needed  Is  some  better  sensing 
mechanism  within  NIH  for  the  recognition 
of  the  basic  science  projects  which  are 
essential  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
cancer  program.  Obviously,  the  totality  of 
biological  science  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  cancer  program.  Our  suggestion  would 
be  for  the  NCI  to  prepare  a  formal  listing 
of  the  science  areas  considered  to  be  rele- 
vant, regardless  of  the  title  of  a  project  or 
the  individual  scientist's  orientation  toward 
cancer.  Such  a  finite  and  relatively  precise 
list  might.  In  fact  be  lifted  straight  out  of 
the  NCPP  Itself,  with  a  few  modifications. 
We  would  propose  the  following  areas:  DNA 
replication,  the  cell  cycle,  regulation  of  trans- 
cription, regulation  of  membrane  assembly 
and  function,  cell  differentiation,  regulation 
of  protein  synthesis,  and  all  aspects  of  cel- 
lular immunity.  Research  along  these  lines 
should  be  supported  with  cancer  funds  ir- 
respective of  the  cancer-orlentatlon  of  the 
Investigator  or  his  institution,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  systems  used  In  the  research 
(I.e.  eukaryotlc  or  prokaryotic  cells,  normal 
or  cancer  cells,  virus  or  bacteriophage,  etc.). 

The  list  shoxild  be  regarded  as  flexible, 
subject  to  additions  or  changes  depending 
on  the  progress  of  cancer  biology  itself.  To 
give  an  example,  a  few  years  ago  very  few 
people  recognized  that  the  delineation  of 
the  cellular  Immune  mechanisms  In  homo- 


graft  rejection  had  opened  a  productive  and 
relevant  area  for  cancer  research.  The  NCPP 
should  possess  sufficient  fiexlblllty  and 
agility  so  that  new  fields  with  this  aart  of 
promise  can  be  recognized  early,  and  de- 
veloi)ed  quickly. 

V.   THE  ISStTE   OP  CANCER  CONTROL   AND   HEALTH 
CARE 

The  text  of  the  NCPP  is  In  need  of  some 
clarification  with  respect  to  the  meaning  and 
content  of  Cancer  Control,  which  Is  one  of 
the  assigned  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Program  under  the  Act.  This  part  of 
the  program,  and  the  cUnlcal  programs  envi- 
sioned for  the  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers 
should  be  differentiated  from  the  ordinary 
day-to-day  requirements  for  clinical  care 
which  cancer  imposes  on  the  nation's  health 
care  system  as  a  whole. 

In  its  present  form,  the  NCPP  ooiUd  easily 
be  misconstrued  as  a  plan  for  a  totai  attack 
on  cancer,  including  the  treatment  of  aU 
cancer  patients,  which  would  Imply  a  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  the  enormous  problems  of 
inefficiency  and  Inequity  now  confounding 
the  health  care  enterprise  throughout  the 
country.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  NCI  was  not 
assigned  such  a  mission,  and  is  In  no  position 
to  carry  it  out  If  it  were.  The  NCPP  is  a  re- 
search plan,  not  a  program  Intended  for  im- 
plementation of  the  nation's  health  care  de- 
livery system.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
most  important  that  this  point  be  made 
explicitly  and  abundantly  clear  in  the  NCPP 
Itself,  perhaps  with  a  recommendation  that 
such  a  total  strategy  be  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  HEW.  but  not  in  NCI.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  has  under  bis  supervision 
other  agencies  of  government  which  spend 
vastly  more  in  health  activities  than  all  of 
NIH  combined — the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration (Medicare) ,  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  (Medicaid) .  and  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

If  the  Congress  and  public  were  to  conceive 
of  the  NCPP  as  a  total  plan  designed  to  mo- 
bilize all  the  Institutions,  professional  prac- 
titioners and  technicians  of  our  society  Into 
a  coordinated  and  rationalized  "War  on  Can- 
cer", It  seems  xinavoldable  that  the  outcome 
would  be  the  deepest  disillusionment.  An  at- 
tempt to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  lim- 
its of  this  mandate  should  be  part  of  NCPP. 

On  the  other  band,  even  under  the  limited 
mandate  of  Cancer  Control,  providing  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  but  not  general 
health  care,  the  program  presents  great  op- 
portunities for  the  NCPP.  Thus,  Improve- 
ments In  today's  methods  for  the  education 
and  training  of  all  the  health  professionals  in 
the  cancer  fields,  technicians,  nurses  and 
physicians,  would  inevitably  result  in  an  up- 
grading of  the  quality  of  cancer  care.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  obviously  high  stakes  in  new 
programs  for  the  education  of  the  public. 

If,  as  an  early  outcome  of  the  NCPP.  the 
country  were  to  be  provided  with  significant 
numbers  of  health  professionals,  trained  in 
the  use  of  specialized  techniques  and  facili- 
ties, this  would  surely  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  product,  solid  and  highly  visible.  It 
is  in  the  Control  Program,  particularly  the 
activities  related  to  cancer  detection,  diag- 
nosis and  therapy,  that  the  plan  offers  the 
greatest  promise,  in  the  short  term,  of  de- 
creasing cancer  morbidity  and  mortality.  In 
this  area,  targeted  research  is  Justified.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  ambiguity,  and 
therefore  some  confusion,  In  the  presentation 
of  this  program  in  the  NCPP.  It  needs  more 
emphasizing  that  this  activity  will  require 
high  standards,  rigorous  research  and  evalua- 
tion and  careful,  detailed  planning.  If  the 
methods  of  bringing  today's  technology  to 
the  detection,  dlagnoisls,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  cancer  patients  are  to  be  im- 
proved. 

TI.    THE    ISSUE    or    GRANTS    VS.    CONTRACTS 

In  a  sense,  this  problem  really  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Review  Committee,  since 
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tb«  avftilable  volumes  of  the  NCPP  contain 
no  detailed  preaentatlon  of  future  policy  oa 
the  relative  use  of  grant  or  contract  mecban- 
iame;  It  la  possible  that  further  Information 
on  thla  point  will  be  contained  la  the  atlll- 
unflnished  Volume  m. 

However,  the  Issue  has  continued  to  arise 
throughout  our  discussions,  particularly  In 
connection  with  the  problem  of  balance  be- 
tween Centralized  and  Decentralized  plan- 
ning. It  to  OUT  view  that  the  need  for  bal- 
ance between  grants  and  contracts  Is  a  part 
of  the  same  problem,  and  we  therefore  wlah 
to  make  the  following  comments. 

The  NCI  Is  unique  among  the  Institutes  of 
NIH  in  Its  extensive  use  of  contracts  (60% 
or  more  of  Its  funds)  for  carrying  out  its 
scientific  mission.  The  reliance  on  contracts 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years, 
and  there  la  apprehension  within  the  scien- 
tific community  that  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  traditional  project  grant  system  for  the 
support  of  research  programs  generated  spon- 
taneously within  the  selentlfle  community 
and  adjudged  by  peer  review  may  be  virtu- 
ally supplanted  by  the  contract  mechanism. 
The  arguments  In  favor  of  contracts  are 
chiefly  administrative :  the  initiatives  for  re- 
search come  out  of  the  central  planning  au- 
thority, there  to  more  efficiency  in  the  con- 
trol and  coordination  of  research  programs 
and  dectolons  can  be  implemented  with 
greater  speed.  In  recent  years,  the  contract 
mechanism  has  been  used  rather  widely  by 
NCI  in  extension  of  its  own.  Intramural 
scientific  activities,  some  of  these  involving 
quite  basic  (rather  than  applied)  research 
programs.  Thto  practice  has  been  criticized 
publicly  on  the  grounds  that  the  peer  review 
system,  which  sets  the  standards  of  selen- 
tlfle quality  elsewhere  In  the  research  sup- 
port sytem,  to  not  applied  with  the  same  rigor 
and  vtolbillty  in  the  contract  program. 

The  NCPP  should  deal  more  ezpUclUy  with 
this  problem,  and  ought  to  provide  new 
guidelines  for  the  situations  in  which  grants 
or  contracts  will  be  the  mode  of  research 
support.  The  review  Committee  believes 
that  a  balance  between  these  mechanisms 
must  be  established  and  maintained. 

There  are  particular  kinds  of  research  and 
development  for  which  the  contract  system 
is  Ideally  suited,  principally  in  the  Feasiba- 
ity  area.  Theee  would  Include  large-scale 
testing  or  confirmation  of  therapeutic  con- 
cepts, or  the  accumulation  of  large-scale  epi- 
demiologic information,  or  the  rapid  and 
efficient  procurement  <rf  certain  products 
needed  for  research  (virus  stocks,  cell  lines, 
enzymes,  special  Isotopes,  animal  lines,  new 
Instruments,  etc.).  There  is  need,  however, 
for  a  more  effective,  generally  vlsllrie,  and 
uniform  review  process  for  the  regulation 
of  the  contract  system  in  order  to  assure 
standards  of  excellence  throughoitt. 

The  grant-in-aid  system,  with  open  com- 
petition among  scientists  and  peer  review  by 
scientists,  should  be  retained  and  strength- 
ened by  the  NCPP.  These  mechanisms,  which 
have  grown  to  the  statxuw  of  estabUshed 
traditions  over  the  past  two  decades,  are 
held  in  high  regard  and  trust  by  the  selen- 
tlfle community;  it  is  general  belief  that 
they  work  well  for  the  benefit  of  science. 
Measures  must,  however,  be  devised  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  speed  of  the  project 
grant  system.  Very  likely,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  trend  toward  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive projects,  on  the  order  of  today's 
"program-project"  and  "center"  grants.  The 
committee  believes  that  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  even  larger  packages,  in  the 
form  of  total  institutional  support  ("in- 
stitutional agreements")  for  cancer  research 
programs.  Thto  trend  toward  grants  of  larger 
scale  serves  to  stimulate  more  coordination 
and  collaboration  between  scienttots  from 
different  disciplines  In  the  same  Institution, 
and  seems  to  us  both  timely  and  desirable. 

The  role  of  the  In-house  scientific  staff 
of  NCI  in  decisions  about  research  on  the 
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national  scene,  particularly  with  respect  to 
contracts,  has  been  actively  discussed  by  the 
Review  Committee.  We  do  not  have  a  single 
I>olnt  of  view  about  this  complex  Issue.  It  la. 
on  one  hand,  clearly  beneflcliJ  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  scientific  expel  ttoe  immedi- 
ately available  for  partlclpatlor  in  policy  de- 
ctolons. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ob- 
vious risks  for  the  future  in  assigning  ex- 
cessive authority  for  dectolonsl  affecting  the 
national  course  of  science  t^  a  relatively 
small  group  of  investigators,  with  their  own 
favorite  Ideas  about  the  way  to  ga 

Two  members  of  our  Committee  have  sug- 
gested that  the  "intramural  itesearch  NCI" 
should  be  separated  from  the  "aidmlnistratlve 
NCI",  and  one  has  proposed  that  the  intra- 
mural scientific  effort  should  compete  for 
its  budget  with  other  cancer  Institutes  and 
centers  across  the  country.  We  are  agreed 
that  the  mechanisms  for  continuing  external 
review  of  the  In-house  NCI  research  pro- 
grams need  considerable  stren)  tbenlng.  The 
issues  are  complicated,  and  it  s  h<^>ed  that 
a  future  version  of  the  NCPP  vlU  give  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  rai  sed. 
vn.  THi  iBSTTES  or  iNsTTTtrno:  xkl  btkbtlttt 

ANn  IKSl'n'LITlONAI.  DIVI  ssrTT 

Apart  from  NCI  Itself,  the  principal  re- 
source to  be  generated  by  the  NCPP  to  the 
national  network  of  medical  schools,  uni- 
versities and  Independent  can«er  Institutes. 
Many  of  these  institutions  are  currently  un- 
der severe  financial  strain,  particularly  the 
country's  medical  schooto,  and!  the  continu- 
ing stability  of  these  instituticxis  presents  a 
serious  problem.  Obviously,  the  National 
Cancer  Program  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  new 
source  of  fiscal  stability,  but  4ome  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  posslbte  hazards  of 
Increased  instability  as  an  effect  of  the  NCPP. 
The  institutions  will  be  required  to  Increase 
their  research  staffs,  and  new  buildings  vsrlll 
be  constructed  to  house  the  faillltles  for  ex- 
panding research.  Thus,  the  institutions  will 
be  taking  on  new,  long-term  commitments 
for  faculty  support  and  plant  maintenance, 
without  a  corresponding  assurance  of  long- 
term  continuity  of  outside  Support.  The 
NCPP  does  not  deal  adequately  with  thto 
general  problem.  T 

The  Committee  does  not  have  any  global 
solution  of  its  own.  The  problem  of  faculty 
support  might  be  alleviated,  ta  some  extent, 
by  a  considerable  expansion  l)f  long-term, 
renewable  stipends  along  llnis  of  today's 
Career  Development  Awards,  pirhaps  an  en- 
tirely new  program  of  SenioJ  Fellowships 
should  be  devised.  The  Careet  Award  pro- 
gram, once  adopted  by  NIH  bufl  then  quickly 
terminated,  should  be  reexamined  for  ita 
possible  usefulness  at  thto  tl^e;  the  expe- 
rience of  the  American  Heart  Association 
and  American  Cancer  Society!  with  tenure 
investlgatorshlps  would  indicate  that  thto 
method  of  recruiting  and  ret4lnlng  dlstln- 
gutohed  scientists  to  a  good  on^. 

The  financial  dilemma  of  ,  the  medical 
schools,  as  Institutions,  poses  Genuine  haz- 
ards for  the  future  success  of  [the  National 
Cancer  Program.  These  InstltiJtlons  will  be 
placed  under  new  stress  because  of  the 
present  requirement  for  matcmng  funds  for 
the  construction  of  cancer  icilltles,  and 
they  face  even  greater  demandb  for  the  fu- 
ture maintenance  of  these  facilities.  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  a  greater  c^gree  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  requirement  for '  Institutional 
contributions  to  such  faclUtlSs,  and  some 
better  ways  to  guarantee  long-term  support. 

The  Committee  discussed  thi  possible  ad- 
vantages of  the  British  Medical  Research 
Council  Units,  as  one  way  to  ^Ueve  the  fi- 
nancial pressures  on  Institutloijs.  Under  this 
mode  of  operation,  the  govertment  would 
assume  total,  long-term  respenslbillty  for 
the  construction,  staffing  and  maintenance 
of  new  facilities  in  the  universities  and  med- 
ical schools.  Some  experimentation  along  thto 
line  should  be  considered  for  ihe  future. 

We  believe  that  the  critical  l|nportance  of 
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institutional  diversity  does  not  aeceive  sufB- 
clent  attention  in  the  NCPP.  We  believe  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  need  :  'or  the  wid- 
est variety  of  institutions,  ranginj ;  from  small 
clusters  of  individual  scienttots  to  huge,  co- 
herent organizations  totally  devoted  to  can- 
cer research.  In  many  Instances  such  instl- 
tutlons  ought  to  have  considerable  auton- 
omy, even  if  their  research  dlrecttons  are  In- 
constotent  with  the  views  of  the  central 
planners.  Ways  must  be  devtoed  to  foster 
the  development  of  this  diversity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  encourage  coordination  of 
their  collective  efforts  and.  abov0  all,  to  as- 
sure that  the  atmosphere  in  each  will  stim- 
ulate good  science. 

Tin.  TBI  ISST7X  or  azsKAacH  t  iainimg 

The  NCPP  perceives  the  urgent  need  for 
more  professional  manpower  diirj  ng  the  next 
decade,  if  the  mission  of  a  major  expansion 
of  the  national  research  effort  Inicaneer  to  to 
be  successful.  It  to  obrlous  that  this  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  expansion  of  traimng 
programs  to  produce  the  sclentilsts  needed 
for  the  future.  The  only  arguments  are 
around  the  question  as  to  what  kinds  of 
training  programs,  for  what  kuids  of  sci- 
entists. I 

Here,  as  in  our  consideration  of  other 
problems  in  the  NCPP.  it  seeme  useful  to 
resort  to  the  Fea»iXrilit)f — Prefeaaibility  cate- 
gories. For  ongoing  and  future  research  in 
the  Feasibiliti/  area  there  will  b#  increasing 
needs  for  professlonato  at  all  levels.  The  field 
of  cancer  detection  will  requiae  technical 
manpower  for  various  cytologlcad,  biochem- 
ical and  radiological  procedures.  The  disci- 
plines of  siurgery,  radiation  than^;>y,  anes- 
thesiology, pharmacology,  mediccil  oncology 
and  rehabilitation  medicine  will  need  more 
trained  speclaltots  and  m<we  teciinical  sup- 
port. The  expanding  field  of  chemotherapy, 
with  the  increasingly  complex  technological 
requirements  involved  in  patleQt  care,  wiU 
require  its  own  cadre  of  qteclall^ed  person- 
nel. Tralidng  programs  for  there  purposes 
are  probably  best  located  in  the  Institutions 
dedicated  primarily  to  cancer  research;  the 
proposed  Comprehensive  Canoer  Centers 
should  be  of  great  value  for  this  mission. 

There  to.  however,  another  imoortant  area 
of  manpower  need  for  which  training  pro- 
grams ntust  be  provided  on  am  amplified 
scale,  and  for  which  the  optim*!  locations 
for  treUiUng  tnsLj  be  quite  separate  from  can- 
cer research  units.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  NCPP.  and  in  an  earlier  seotlon  of  thto 
review,  there  are  a  number  of  bkslc  science 
areas  on  which  the  future  ot  canfer  research 
may  very  well  depend — molecuU^  genetics, 
cellular  immunology,  membTane .  regulation, 
etc.  The  NCPP  does  not  make  provision  for 
training  programs  In  such  areas.  Indeed,  the 
scientific  areas  recognized  in  libe  present 
verslc»i  of  the  plan  seem  extremely  limited; 
pharmacology  heads  the  lUt,  fbllowed  by 
chemistry  and  epidemiology,  but  there  to  no 
mention  of  the  equally  urgenti  needs  for 
training  in  other  fields  of  basic  silence. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  seme  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  training  at  thto  level 
may  be  in  departments  of  medical  schooto 
and  universities  which  are  not  <  themselves 
committed  to  cancer  research.  Tl^to  must  be 
faced  squarely,  and  training  programs  In 
such  areas  must  be  supported,  liie  solution 
to  the  cancer  problem  may  requtv,  at  some 
future  date,  intensive  research  by  scientists 
skilled  in  problems  dealing  with  cellular 
Immunology  or  cell  membrane  aaembly,  for 
example,  and  It  to  mandatory  that  the  train- 
ing of  such  people  be  started  now,  In  the 
laboratcM-ies  where  the  best  wortc  in  these 
fields  to  currently  in  progress. 

The  conamlttee  believes  that  training  for 
cancer  research  should  also  intolve  some 
exposure  to  broader  aspects  of  jthe  cancer 
problem,  and  it  will  be  important]  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  Interdisciplinary 
ct^laboratlon  in  training.  Wherever  possible. 
cllnlad   and  basic  sctence  tralAes  should 
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have  opportunltlea  to  Interact  with  each 
other;  ideally,  research  trainees  shoiild  be 
exposed  to  problems  in  human  cancer  during 
their  period  of  training  In  a  particular  area 
of  basic  science. 

n.  THE  tsstrs.  or  continuiwc  sevizw 

or  THX  NCPP 

The  President's  CancM'  Panel  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Board  shoitld  have  a  strong 
and  continuing  policy  input  into  the  way 
the  NCPP  to  implemented.  Tills  should  in- 
clude their  Involvement  In  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  report  and  renewed  6-year 
projections,  and  their  supervtolon  over  all 
major  operational  decisions  of  the  NCI.  It  is 
foreseeable  that  when  a  breakthrough  occurs 
that  might  shift  the  foc\is  of  the  program 
within  the  seven  major  objectives,  readjust- 
ments of  the  allocatlcms  scheme  among  these 
objectives  will  become  necessary. 

When  thto  takes  place,  the  NCPP  (Vol.  11, 
5.2.2.)  provides  that  the  NCI  may  make 
"additional  Investments  . . .  whenever  war- 
ranted by  significant  opportunities  and 
leads",  and  may  also  "reduce  investments 
whenever  warranted  by  factors  such  as  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  achievement  of  sufficient 
Information,  change  in  priorities  due  to 
shifts  In  the  selentlfle  base,  etc." 

When  budget  readjustments  are  minor, 
they  should  probably  be  made  by  adminis- 
trative action  in  NCI.  However,  when  these 
trade-offs  Involve  alterations  of  strategy  of 
significant  magnitude,  the  Panel  and  Board 
should  provide  oversight.  We  assume  that 
thto  will  be  the  case,  but  we  believe  that 
the  provision  for  Panel  and  Board  involve- 
ment in  NCI  decisions,  at  all  crucial  opera- 
tional stages,  should  be  more  explicitly  stip- 
ulated in  the  text  of  the  plan.  In  effect, 
thto  assures  the  participation  of  "outside" 
reviewers,  with  a  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  that  there  has  been  a  major 
breakthrough,  and  that  Intensive  exploita- 
tion and  a  shifting  of  funds  are  appropriate. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  another  kind  of 
periodic  "outside"  review  by  a  highly  com- 
petent group,  completely  extramural  to  NCI. 
with  enough  time  to  conduct  site  visits  to 
NCI  headquarters  and  to  selected  Institutions 
In  which  major  investments  are  being  made 
by  NCI.  The  individuals  chosen  to  carry  out 
such  periodic  operational  reviews  should  rep- 
resent a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  skllto. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  how  they 
should  be  chosen,  nor  to  stipulate  their 
functions  in  detail,  but  we  are  unanimous 
In  the  view  that  formal  mechanisms  for  such 
review  should  be  established. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1973] 

Cancer  Piak  Accused  or  Stitung  Creattvitt 

(By   Stuart   Auerbach) 

In  a  stiu  secret  rep«t,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Institute  of  Medicine  says 
a  government  plan  to  conquer  cancer  will 
stifle  the  scientific  creativity  needed  to  find 
cures  for  the  disease. 

The  institute  report  accuses  the  federal 
cancer  planners  of  trying  to  direct  all  re- 
search from  Washington  when  what  is  really 
needed  "to  an  abundance  of  new  ideas  .  . 
(that)  are  most  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
imagination  and  lnt\iltlon  ot  individual 
scientists." 

The  plan  on  how  to  conquer  cancer  the 
institute  report  says,  "leaves  the  impression 
that  all  shots  can  be  called  from  a  central 
headquarters;  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
Important  ideas  are  already  in  hand,  and 
that  given  the  right  kind  of  administration 
and  organization,  the  hard  problems  can  be 
solved. 

"It  falls  to  allow  for  the  surprises  which 
must  surely  He  ahead  if  we  are  really  going 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  cancer." 

The  report,  requested  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  was  written  by  a  nine-man 
commltte  of  cancer  experts  headed  by  Dr. 


Lewis  Thomas,  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Incoming  president 
of  the  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Cen- 
ter In  New  York. 

Specifically,  the  committee  looked  at  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  National  Cancer 
Program  Plan  required  under  an  18-month- 
old  law  setting  up  an  Intensified  national 
war  on  cancer. 

The  plan  itself  to  long  overdue  and  sources 
say  It  to  undergoing  revtoion  by  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Louis  Carrese,  who  developed  the  plan  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  260  scientists,  said  "a  lot 
of  changes"  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
Institute  of  Medldne  review. 

Carrese,  a  systems  analyst  who  to  trying  to 
use  that  process  to  direct  biomedical  research 
acknowledged  that  some  members  of  the 
committee  "will  think  we  didnt  make 
enough  changes." 

He  denied  that  the  plan  alms  to  contrtd 
all  cancer  research  from  Washington  and 
said  that  "quite  a  few  word  changes — jargon 
changes — that  were  worrying  the  committee" 
should  erase  the  impression. 

Although  the  Institute  of  Medicine  report 
says  that  some  of  the  plan's  "defects"  can 
be  corrected  with  language  changes,  it  points 
to  a  more  substantive  problem  in  the  way 
science  should  be  managed. 

"The  National  Cancer  Program  Plan,"  the 
committee  says,  "pushes  the  balance  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  centralized  scientific 
planning  and  imposes  too  great  a  risk  of 
bureaucratic  rigidity." 

Moreover,  the  committee  says  that  the 
cancer  plan  doesn't  place  enough  emphasis 
on  "the  enormity  of  o\ir  Ignorance  about 
cancer." 

"Much  is  said  about  the  lines  of  research 
that  appear  most  promising  today — virol- 
ogy, cellular  Immunology  and  genetics,  for 
example — but  too  little  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  genuine  possibility  that  any  or 
aU  of  today's  leads  .  .  .  could  turn  out  to  be 
the  wrong  leads." 

Many  of  the  new  leads  for  curing  cancer, 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  committee  feels, 
will  come  from  scientists  not  In  the  cancer 
field — Indeed  from  scientists  "who  may  not 
even  recognize  that  their  research  preoccu- 
pations are  relevant  to  the  cancer  problem. 

"Such  scientists  may  fall  to  obtain  sup- 
port \mder  the  new  cancer  initiative  simply 
because  their  research  applications  will  never 
reach  the  NCI  through  the  present  National 
Institutes  of  Health  system." 

Ilils  point  to  especially  important  now 
since  President  Nixon  has  cut  the  budgets 
of  all  the  Institutes  at  NIH  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  two  favored  health  projects — 
cancer  and  heart  disease. 

The  National  Institute  for  General  Med- 
ical Science,  the  committee  report  points 
out,  deals  with  basic  research  that  could 
have  Important  implications  for  cancer.  This 
institute  "is  chronically  underfunded. 

"What  to  needed,"  the  committee  says, 
"Is  some  better  sensing  mechanism  within 
NIH  for  the  recognition  of  the  basic  science 
projects  which  are  essential  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  cancer  program." 

The  committee  says  that  research  Involving 
the  replication  of  genetic  material,  the  be- 
havior of  cells  and  the  way  their  membranes 
are  assembled,  the  synthesis  of  proteins  and 
cellular  immunity  should  all  be  supported 
with  cancer  funds. 

The  committee  rejjort  also  calls  for  the 
continuation  of  the  grant  system,  where 
scientists  receive  fiinds  for  research  projects 
that  are  Judged  by  other  scientists,  over  the 
hiring  of  labs  for  specific  projects  under 
contracts. 

It  atoo  opposes  the  cutting  of  training 
grants,  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon  In 
bis  1974  budget.  These  grants,  it  to  asserted. 


are  needed  to  insure  the  continued  flow  of 
scientists  into  research. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  7,  1973) 

NoBsi.   WiNtraa   Caixs   Nixon's   tMrntaf^^, 

Rbseaxch    Pouct    "LvNacT" 

(By  Richard  Knox) 

Washington. — Prof.  James  D.  Watson,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  Harvard  biologist,  yes- 
terday told  the  US  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  newly  launched  Conquest 
of  Cancer  effort  will  be  "a  massive  fraud"  if 
the  Nixon  Administration  implements  its 
plans  for  the  spending  of  medical  research 
funds. 

The  mild-mannered  sclenttot,  whose  dis- 
coveries of  the  structure  of  the  DNA  mole- 
cule made  most  modem  cancer  research  pos- 
sible, used  the  word  "lunacy"  to  describe 
the  Admintotration's  research  spending 
plans. 

Delivering  the  strongest  statement  heard 
thus  far  against  the  government's  National 
Institute  of  Health  budget  proposal,  which 
was  revealed  Janviary  29.  Watson  focused  hto 
critlctom  on  two  policy  dectolons: 

— A  cutback  of  basic  laboratory  research 
in  favor  of  "targeted"  research  designed  to 
apply  what   to  already  known. 

— A  plan  to  eliminate  all  Federal  support 
for  training  new  biomedical  researchers,  on 
the  assumption  that  young  sclenttots-in- 
tralnlng  should  find  support  elsewhere. 

Taken  together,  Watson  said,  these  deci- 
sions will  hisure  that  additional  funds  will 
be  wasted  rather  than  leading  to  the  hoped- 
for  cancer  conquest. 

"Must  the  new  American  tradition  be  to 
close  our  wars  and  call  them  victories?" 
Watson  asked.  "Is  it  possible  that  someday 
we  will  have  oiur  govenunent  say  that  the 
real  problem  to  not  cancer  or  strokes  or 
coronaries  but  the  scandalous  behavior  of 
research  scienttots  who  lack  the  integrity 
to  carry  out  its  govenunent  wish  for  instant 
victory." 

Watson's  testimony  capped  a  day  of  hear- 
mgs.  chaired  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
which  featured  critlctom  of  the  government's 
biomedical  research  policy  by  Dr.  Michael  de 
Bakey.  the  Houston  heart  surgeon  and  Dr. 
Lewto  B.  Thomas,  dean  of  Yale  medical 
school.  The  Administration's  side  wUl  be 
presented  tomorrow  by  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Watson,  one  of  the  foremost  investigators 
of  a  possible  canoer-vlrus  link,  said  that  the 
Admlntotration  has  a  "puerile  understanding 
of  both  how  good  science  to  done  and  how 
its  dtocoveries  have  been  directed  toward  hu- 
man application." 

He  argued  that  "targeted"  research,  "in 
which  the  government  calto  the  shots,"  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  "most  research  advances 
have  resulted  from  allocating  grant  money 
in  which  the  individual  scientists  decides 
where  the  future  may  lie." 

"All  too  large  a  proportion  of  thto  con- 
tract money  will  go  to  senior  establtohed  peo- 
ple as  opposed  to  younger  scientists"  added 
Watson. 

"Yet  almost  every  important  new  discov- 
ery comes  from  someone  under  36,  who  at  the 
moment  of  his  breakthrough  to  essentially 
unknown  to  the  outside  world,  and  so  Is 
unlikely  to  be  given  a  contract  by  a  govern- 
ment that  looks  with  dtotaste  on  the  unpre- 
dictable." 

Watson  was  26  when  he  did  the  work  on 
DNA  structure  that  won  him  the  Nobel  Prize 
along  with  Francis  Crick  and  M.  H.  P 
Wllklns. 

The  elimination  of  training  grants,  post- 
doctoral fellowships  and  career  development 
awards  (which  allow  young  scientists  to  pur- 
sue their  own  leads) ,  Watson  continued,  will 
lead  shortly  to  a  shortage  of  creative  young 
scientists  with  the  stamina  needed  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  basic  research. 
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"AU  tbe  money  will  be  held  by  middle-aged 
entrepreneurs,"  be  said,  "but  the  science  It- 
self will  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  done 
by  an  age  group  not  noted  for  working  into 
the  night." 

Likewise,  Watson  added,  under  questioning 
by  Sen.  Kennedy,  the  Administration's  as- 
sumption that  young  scientists  can  find 
money  elsewhere  to  be  trained  will  lower  the 
quality  of  research  and  shorten  the  ^an  of 
creative  years  in  which  they  can  devote 
themselves  solely  to  science. 

"Toung  researchers  wUl  have  to  work  their 
way  up  through  science,"  he  said,  "and  you 
can't  do  good  research  after  driving  a  cab 
for  eight  hours." 

Watson  said  that  "not  one  of  my  colleagues 
believe  the  Adminlstraton  Is  following  the 
proper  course  In  spending  cancer  research 
funds,  but  most  "don't  have  tbe  fight  In 
them." 

"You  mean  they  think  the  government  Is 
saying,  In  effect,  'be  quiet  or  you'll  get  cut 
even  more?'  "  asked  Sen.  Kennedy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Waston.  "They  have  the 
feeling  that  this  isn't  the  time  to  speak  out." 

Watson  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  which  Is  supposed  to 
advise  the  President  on  how  to  spend  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  funds. 

However  he  said  that  policy  decisions  are 
being  made  elsewhere.  "The  advisory  board 
Is  not  a  body  that's  ever  going  to  be  a  co- 
hesive group."  he  said.  "They'U  Just  hand  out 
press  releases  lor  five  years  about  how  great 
everything  Is  going." 

(Prom  the  Science  magazine,  Mar.  30.  19731 

National  Cancck  Plan  :  The  Wheel  and  the 

Issues    Oo  Round 

(By  Barbara  J.  CulUton) 

The  national  cancer  plan  may  soon  be  re- 
leased; then  again,  it  may  not.  The  people  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  who  are 
In  charge  of  such  things  say  that  they  would 
like  to  make  the  plan  public  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  two  problems. 

The  first  seems  to  be  that  the  people  at 
NCI  are  not  really  in  charge  at  all.  People  In 
the  OiBce  of  Management  and  Budget  (OKfB) 
and  In  the  White  House  are.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  National  Cancer  Program  Plan  Is  a 
document  the  NCI  submits  to  the  President, 
who  win  then  transmit  It  to  Congress.  The 
word  Is  that  certain  OMB  staff  members  are 
unhappy  about  parts  of  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  cancer  plan  and  their  unhapplness  Is 
forcing  a  delay.  This  is  hard  to  prove  one 
way  or  the  other  because  OMB  people  will 
not  talk  about  such  things.  However,  It  is 
certain  that,  without  their  approval,  the 
NCI  cannot  make  Its  plan  public.  When  OMB 
and  the  White  House  are  ready,  they  will 
release  it. 

The  second  problem  In  getting  the  cancer 
plan  into  the  open,  so  that  the  entire  scien- 
tific community  can  see  for  Itself  what  the 
cancer  crusade  Is  all  about,  is  that  the  third 
volume  Is  not  exactly  finished  yet.  This  Is 
the  volume  that  NCI  letMlers  say  Is  the  most 
Important  because  it  will  tell  how  the  cancer 
program  is  going  to  be  run,  not  just  this  year, 
but  for  the  next  5 — a  6-year  plan  to  be  up- 
dated every  year.  Louis  Carrese,  associate  di- 
rector of  NCI  for  program  planning  and  an- 
alysts, describes  the  third  volume  as  an  "op- 
erating document,  perhaps  a  manual."  It 
will  be  completed  soon,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  available  to  the  public 
soon.  It.  like  volumes  1  and  2,  will  have  to 
wend  Its  way  through  channels. 

The  cancer  plan  Is  a  unique  document  in 
biomedical  science.  In  that  It  Is  a  tangible 
expression  of  this  country's  first  attempt 
to  wipe  out  a  disease  through  a  coordinated 
effort  on  a  national  scale.  The  sheer  magni- 
tude of  the  program  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer Is  unprecedented  In  biology. 

Th«  national  crusade  against  cancer  is 
grounded  In  the  belief  that  cancer  is  suscep- 
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tlble  to  an  organized  attacl 
tion  troubles  many  scientist  > 
from    the    beglning.    Their 
there  Is  a  lot  of  science  th^ 
targeted  simply  will  not 
pectatlon  that  the  cancer 
backed  by  virtually  unllmitkd 
proving   to  be  a   troublesoipe 
Although  It  Is  perfectly 
more  money  for  cancer  res 
other  kind.  It  Is  apparently 
coffers  of  the  NCI  are 

As  of  this  writing,  the  NCIIls 
with  »378  million — Its  budg  it 
1972.  There  Is  talk  of  a  special 
action  to  raise  the  level  for 
lion,   as  originally  planned, 
happened  yet.   Meanwhile, 
anticipated  extra  funds  are 

Thus,    the    situation    is 
happy  one.  The  story  of  thi  i 
in  ways,  a  reflection  of  the 
within   the   national   cance: 
whole. 
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In  a  recent  Interview  with 
talked  about  the  plan.  Whc  m 
everybody.  The  plan,  he  sayf, 
be  "meaningful"  to  the  lay 
gress,  the  scientific  community, 
pie  in  the  OMB.  At  its  heart 
"Develop  the  means  to  reduce 
morbidity,  and  mortaillty 
mans."  To  achieve  it,  the 
seven  objectives,  which  "refl4ct 
the  disease  in  man."  The 
Tention;  the  seventh  Is 
cancer  patient.  The  others 
research  to  therapy.  To  achieve 
tive.  there  Is  a  series  of  ' 
approaches,   a  set  of 
and.   to  refine  the  task  further 
"project  areas."  It  Is  at  the 
area  that  actual  research 

Carrese  emphasizes  again 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
plan  Is  Its  authorship.  Out 
scientists,  the  NCI  asked  ah^ut 
in  small  groups  to  decide 
plan  should  say.  From 
lie  House,  a  retreat  In  the 
side,  they  generated  40 
talked  about  cancer  from 
Prom  these,  Carrese  and 
advice  of  the  chairmen  of 
put  the  plan  together. 

The  first  steps  for  the 
tional  cancer  plan  were  tak^n 

1970  by  Carrese  and  Carl 
then  the  director  of  NCI.  Groups 
first  began  meeting  In  the 
so  by  the  time  the  Nation^ 

1971  became  law  that 
tlons  of  the  master  plan 
laid.  (The  law  required  that 
as  Carrese  and  Baker  anticipated 

Carrese  Is  adamant  about 
the  cancer  plan.  "Its  purposi  i 
daily  research:    nor  is  It 
new  ideas."  Nevertheless,  a 
who  have  had  access  to  the 
heard  a  lot  about  It  are  pretty 
tainly  one  reason  for  this  1 
to  a  large  extent,  is  written 
a  systems  analyst. 

Carrese  Is  a  systems  analjrftt 
a  career  of  trying  to  adapt 
concepts  of  systems  analyst  i 
of  biomedical  research.  He 
the  view  that  systems  anal]^l 
proprlately  modified,  and.  1 
Issue  of  Management  Sciendje 
their  approach  in  a  paper  eni  itled, 
vergence  Technique:  A  Metljod 
ning  and  Programming  of 
"Planning,"  Carrese  says, 
science.  Some  of  the  most 
called  experimental  designs 
single  scientist  who  arrives 
knowing  what  he  Is  doing." 
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only  lays  our  the  scientific  and  medical 
problems  to  be  solved  but  does  so  in  a  way 
that  allows  administrators  to  know  at  a 
glance  what  Is  going  on.  He  boints  out  that 
the  plan  is  designed  to  have  'fsomethlng  for 
everybody"  and  that  what  yon  see  In  It  de- 
pends upon  how  you  look  at  kt.  In  that  re- 
gard, he  says  that  he  can  loolt  at  It  and  tell 
in  dollars  and  square  feet  of  space  how  much 
effort  Is  being  committed  to  research  on  can- 
cer prevention,  causation,  or  Rehabilitation. 

To  make  the  whole  thing  griphically  clear, 
the  plan  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  wheel  that  sets  out  the  objectives  and  ap- 
proaches of  the  cancer  program.  It  hangs 
on  the  wall  In  dozens  of  laboratories  and  of- 
fices throughout  the  NationtJ  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  and,  depending  [upon  the  wall, 
is  meant  to  be  taken  quite  sek-lously,  or,  al 
tematlvely,  as  pop  art. 

The  systems  analysis  approach,  so  for 
elgn  to  most  scientists,  botiiers  many  of 
them,  and  there  Is  growing  concern  that  the 
emphasis  on  supporting  onljt  those  things 
that  fit  into  the  cancer  program  will  lead  to 
unhealthy  rigidity.  NCI  officials,  of  course, 
insist  such  fears  are  foolish 

One   "official"   reaction   to  |thc    first   two 
volumes  of  the  cancer  plan 
committee  of  the  Institute 
part  of  the  National  Acade: 
(The  NCI  asked  the  instltutefto  review  the 
plan  last  summer.) 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
who  has  recently  resigned  as 
cine  at  Yale  to  become  pr 
Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng  C 
New  York,  a  committee  of  n: 
of  their  fall  weekends  condiictlng  the  re 
view  in  order  to  meet  a  crasW  deadline  of  1 
December.  They  read  and  reJead  the  plan, 
admitting  that  the  systems  tjnalysis  Jargon 
made  the  going  rough  in  spoti  (Carrese  says 
most  of  that  Jargon  was  delated  from  the 
final  draft.)  They  interviewed  many  of  the 
principals  Involved  In  the  creation  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan.  And  they]  looked  at  the 
40  reports  from  which  the  »lan  was  syn- 
thesized. Then  they  summed  Tup  their  feel- 
ings about  it  all  in  a  succin<)t.  23-page  re- 
port, which,  like  the  cancer  ilan  Itself,  re- 
mains officially  a  confidential  jdocument,  al- 
though numerous  copies  are  in  existence. 

By  prior  agreement  with  tM  NCI,  the  In- 
stitute will  not  release  Its  crlmque  until  the 
plan  Itself  Is  unveUed.  Many  ijembers  of  the 
review  conunittee  concede  thi 
particularly  happy  about  thi 
such  confidentiality  this  lon( 
view's  completion.  I 

On  first  reading,  the  institute's  review 
sounds  rather  innocuous.  It  1  Is  written  In 
language  that  is  neither  abradlve  nor  lauda- 
tory, and  It  sounds  in  places  at  if  Its  authors 
are  merely  politely  asking  questions  that 
they  are  sure  can  be  answere<i.  A  second  or 
third  look  can  leave  one  with  the  Impression 
that  the  reviewers'  opinion  of]  the  plan,  and 
of  what  it  represents,  is  scaroely  as  neutral 
as  it  first  seemed. 

In  thlr  Introduction  they  saj 
pressed  by  the  skill  with  whlcl 
succeeded  in  organizing,  cono 
pendous  mass  of  biomedical  [scientific  ma 
terlal,  even  though  we  have  reservations  con 
cerning  the  framework  within  which  the 
study  was  conducted  and  the  material  or- 
ganized." The  framework,  of  Icourse,  is  one 
which  assumes  that  research  can  be  effec- 
tively   programmed    on    a    4^assive    scale 
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■nurougbout  their  review,  tbe  authors  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  question  this. 

They  find  tbe  plan  "reasonably  sound"  aa 
an  Inventory  of  the  problems  of  cancer,  an 
"assurance  that  nothing  falls  between  tbe 
cracks."  Carrese  points  out,  in  this  regard, 
that  the  identification  of  rehabilitation  of 
caiMser  patients  as  a  primary  objective 
emerged  as  a  result  of  tbe  comprehensive 
planning.  Rehabilitation  has  not  received 
much  attention  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  review  committee  worried  that  the 
aystems  analysis  approach  might  "represent 
the  underlying  philoeophy  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram." Carrese  wants  to  know  why  that  pros- 
pect should  worry  anyone. 

Th»  reviewers  addressed  thenoeelves  to  the 
Issue  of  centralization  of  planning  of  research 
and  felt  uncomfortable  with  their  impression 
that  there  ingoing  to  be  too  much  of  it. 

"It  seems  to  us  a  defect  of  the  NCPP  (can- 
cer plan(  that  the  enormity  of  our  ignorance 
about  cancer  receives  less  emphasis  than 
it  merits.  Much  is  said  about  the  lines  of 
research  that  appear  moet  promising  today — 
virology,  cellular  Immunology,  and  genetics, 
for  example — but  too  little  acknowledgment 
is  made  of  the  genuine  possibility  that  amy 
or  all  of  today's  leads,  including  all  of  those 
proposed  by  the  250  scientists  In  the  Airlie 
House  Conference,  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
wrong  leads." 

Tbe  plan  falls,  they  said,  because: 

"It  leaves  the  Impression  that  all  shots  can 
be  called  from  a  central  headquarters;  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tbe  really  important  ideas 
are  already  in  hand,  and  that  given  the  right 
kind  of  administration  and  organization,  the 
hard  problems  can  be  solved.  It  fails  to  allow 
for  tbe  surprises  which  must  surely  lie  ahead 
If  we  are  really  going  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  cancer." 

They  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  cer- 
tain areas  of  basic  research  are,  per  se,  rele- 
vant to  cancer  and  should,  therefore,  be 
fvmded  by  the  NCI  whether  the  Investigators 
doing  the  work  consider  themselves  cancer 
researchers  or  not.  Their  choices:  DNA  rep- 
lication, the  cell  cycle,  regulation  of  tran- 
scription, regulation  of  membrane  assembly 
and  function,  cell  differentiation,  regulation 
of  protein  synthesis,  and  all  aspects  of  cellu- 
lar immunity.  They  Indicated  they  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  see  them  changed  as  can- 
cer biology  progresses. 

The  institute  review  conamlttee  then  tried 
to  soften  its  criticism  by  saying  these  de- 
fects in  the  plan  may  be  merely  a  matter  of 
Itmguage,  not  one  of  Intent  on  tbe  part  of 
the  cancer  planners.  But  they  are  not  very 
convincing.  Their  concern  with  targeted  re- 
search Is  pervasive  and  it  Is  significant  be- 
cause, whether  the  planners  Intend  central- 
ization and  rigidity  or  not,  vast  numbers  of 
scientists — young  and  not  so  young — believe 
that  this  Is  the  effect  the  plan  will  have. 
That  In  itself  is  stifling. 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  discontent 
among  "cancer"  scientists  In  both  clinical 
and  fundamental  research  is  the  feeling  that 
they  have  surrendered  control  of  the  direc- 
tion of  science  to  tbe  administrators  of  the 
NCI.  The  verbal  protestations  of  those  ad- 
ministrators notwithstanding,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  conununlty  share  the 
Impression  that  the  Important  decisions 
about  what  to  fund  and  at  what  level  are 
being  made  almost  exclusively  by  content 
among  "cancer"  scientists  In  NCI  officials 
whose  interpretation  of  what  is  suitably  pArt 
of  the  cancer  program  and  what  Is  not  does 
not  square  with  their  own. 

The  authors  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine's 
review  based  their  concern  about  an  excess 
of  planning  on  their  reading  of  the  cancer 
plan.  To  some  extent,  their  concerns  were 
validated  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  NCI's  "molecular 
control"  program,  which  could  be  one  of  tbe 
principal   channels   for   funding    basic   re- 


search In  the  cancer  crusade.  Issues  raised 
at  that  meeting  are  likely  to  come  up  again 
and  again  as  the  cancer  program  takes  shape. 
The  molecular  control  prorgam,  new  to  the 
NCI  table  of  organization,  is  headed  by  Tim- 
othy O'Connor,  a  virologist  by  training,  who 
is  respected  as  one  of  the  most  scientifi- 
cally sophisticated  administrators  in  the  In- 
stitute. O'Cmnor,  visibly  enthusiastic  about 
his  program,  is  particularly  anxious  that  It 
foster  InteTdlsclpllnary  research.  Tbe  advi- 
sory committee  Includes  a  couple  other  NCI 
staff  members  and  several  university  scien- 
tists. Their  Job  is  to  define  the  goals  of  the 
molecular  control  program,  take  a  hand  in 
implementing  them,  and  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  whether  specific  contracts  (or  possibly 
grants)  should  be  approved.  Such  recommen- 
dations then  go  to  tbe  NCI  brass  for  final 
action. 

From  the  outset.  It  was  apparent  that  some 
of  the  university  scientists  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand how  the  NCI  operates;  nor  did  they 
fully  agree  with  some  of  the  premises  of  the 
NCI  program  once  they  got  them  straight. 

When  the  meeting  opened,  O'Connor  In- 
formed the  group  of  four  contracts  that  had 
won  final  clearance.  The  conversation  quick- 
ly turned  to  policy  when  Christian  B.  Anfin- 
sen,  who  shared  the  1973  Nobel  prize  in  chem- 
istry, asked  about  how  contracts  originate. 
Do  they  Just  come  from  the  "stratosphere" 
for  approval,  or  can  the  committee  Initiate 
things,  he  queried. 

O'Connor  said  that  the  Ideas  for  contracts 
are  often  generated  by  Investigators  them- 
selves at  the  annual  NCI  meeting  for  con- 
tractors. Saul  Schepartz  added  to  the  answer, 
saying,  "Every  once  in  a  while  you  might  get 
a  really  good  proposal  that  Is  unsolicited  [by 
NCI],  but  then  you  have  to  ask  whether  it 
fits  our  program."  Anfinsen  found  the  answer 
"disappointing." 

The  meeting  moved  on.  The  committee  set 
about  defining  the  goals  of  the  molecular 
control  program  and,  after  some  discussion, 
agreed  on  four,  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  mem- 
brane processes,  including  structure  and 
membrane  Interactions  with  variotis  agents; 
(U)  replication,  integration,  and  transcrip- 
tion of  genetic  material;  (111)  mechanisms 
by  which  messenger  RNA  Is  processed  and  by 
which  it  translates  the  information  coded 
in  DNA;  and  (Iv)  integration  of  biophysics 
Into  research  on  all  of  the  above. 

Tbe  goals  won  general  acceptance  as  being 
broad  enough  to  encompass  a  considerable 
variety  of  research,  but  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted without  reservation.  Anfinsen  asked, 
somewhat  rhetorically,  "Our  four  goals  essen- 
tially all  say  the  same  thing— control  of  pro- 
tein synthesis  (is  Important).  Might  we  be 
missing  something?"  The  question  passed, 
but  other  knotty  questions  arose  as  the  dis- 
cussion progressed  to  the  ways  of  implement- 
ing research  on  the  goals. 

It  seems  safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  non-NCI  scientists  present  shared  O'Con- 
nor's conviction  that  the  program  must  be 
Interdisciplinary.  Brltton  Chance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  pressed  the  cause  of 
biophysics  and  had  no  trouble  winning  bis 
colleagues  to  bis  view.  William  Jokllk  of 
Duke  University  was  firm  In  his  belief  that 
the  fields  of  protein  synthesis  and  membrane 
biology  and  related  areas  could  probably  ben- 
efit from  tbe  help  of  some  good  organic  chem- 
ists. He  mentioned  tbe  problems  that  nucleic 
acid  workers  are  having  in  getting  an  Iodine 
tag  on  the  RNA  molecule  without  breaking 
it  and  postulated  that  an  organic  chemist 
might  have  the  solution.  That  sounded  sen- 
sible. (Years  ago.  it  was  an  organic  chemist 
who  helped  James  Watson  and  Francis  Crick 
work  out  the  structure  of  DNA.)  There  was 
a  suggestion  that  one  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  let  the  entire  scientific  community  in  on 
the  idea  of  soliciting  organic  chemists  by 
publishing,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  tbe 
fact  that  the  cancer  program  was  open  to 


tbe    ocHitribuUons    that    organic    chemists 
might  make. 

That  did  not  go  over  as  well.  One  of  tbe 
NCI  administrators  warned  that  the  result 
of  such  a  general  announcement  would 
merely  be  a  flood  of  grant  applications,  many 
of  them  from  "nuts,"  and  that  tbe  NCI  Is 
swamped  with  applications  as  It  Is.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  matter  of  limited  funds. 
A  proposal  to  organize  small  conferences  to 
which  a  few  investigators  from  fields  not 
traditionally  connected  with  cancer  would 
be  Invited  won  greater  acceptance  from  the 
NCI  people.  Some  of  tbe  committee  members 
Just  could  not  shake  the  feeling  that  NCI 
wants  to  call  the  shots,  relying  less  on  the 
advice  of  outside  pec^le  than  ever. 

KKLEVANT    BESEAICH    ONLT 

The  other  Issue  that  pervaded  the  dis- 
cussion was  the  matter  of  relevant  versus 
Irrelevant  research.  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  good  membrane  research  that  Is  relevant 
to  the  cancer  program  and  good  membrane 
research  that  is  not?  Such  a  question  seemed 
to  some  to  be  marginally  out  of  place  at  a 
meeting  devoted  almost  entirely  to  very 
fundamental  research  problems,  but  the 
question  was  very  much  there  nevertheless. 
O'Connor  mentioned  several  times  that  the 
overriding  aim  of  the  molecular  control  pro- 
gram is  to  use  appropriate  research  findings 
to  develop  new,  rational  approaches  to  the 
design  of  drugs  for  eventual  use  at  the  bed- 
side. O'Connor  expressed  it  simply:  "Good  sci- 
ence for  Its  own  sake,  no  matter  how  beauti- 
ful It  is,  will  not  get  funded.  Good  research 
that  may  lead  to  cancer  control  will."  (After 
the  meeting,  O'Connor  reiterated  his  position. 
The  idea  Is  to  translate — through  deliberate 
effort — basic  discoveries  Into  something  prac- 
tical— namely,  a  drug.  To  this  end,  he  hopes 
scientists  can  learn  to  see  how  their  work 
can  be  used  In  ways  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  considered.  "The  end  of  a  good  experi- 
ment has  to  be  more  than  Just  the  publica- 
tion of  a  paper  that  sits  on  a  shelf,"  he  said.) 

Again  Anfinsen,  who  by  his  own  admission 
was  not  happy  with  the  framework  he  felt 
he'd  been  forced  into,  spoke  up.  "The  nub  is 
that  we  can  tell  good  science  that  is  relevant 
from  good  science  that  is  not.  I  don't  think 
I  can." 

In  a  sense,  there  are  two  Issues  here  and. 
In  one  regard,  less  discord  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  Certainly,  one  Is  the  Issue  of 
relevant  research  and  the  extent  to  which 
anybody  can  be  sure  what  that  is.  Under- 
neath that  is  tbe  issue  of  money  and  the 
ways  the  NCI  as  a  whole  chooses  to  allocate 
it.  Anfinsen  Is  talking  about  principles. 
O'Connor  Is  trying  to  get  the  most  sophis- 
ticated science  he  can  for  a  comparatively 
meager  amount  of  money.  The  molecular 
control  program,  which,  no  matter  what  its 
limitations.  Is  considered  by  many  cancer 
workers  to  be  one  of  the  more  promising 
of  the  NCI  programs,  has  an  indefinite  budg- 
et. So  far.  it  has  allocated  about  $1  million. 

If  one  puto  that  beside  tbe  budget  for 
the  traditional  NCI  drug  screenmg  program — 
as  both  clinicians  and  basic  researchers  do — 
one  raises  a  question  that  has  come  up  before 
but  which  many  people  stUl  think  needs 
answering.  Under  the  category  of  cancer 
treatment,  the  drug  screening  program  has 
•23.900,000  or  46  percent  of  that  category's 
total  budget.  Anfinsen,  who  was  not  buying 
much  of  anything  the  day  of  the  molecular 
control  program  meeting,  spoke  to  the  Issue 
with  regard  to  a  contract  the  molecular  con- 
trol program  itself  has  given  out. 

The  program,  with  the  approval  of  Its  ad- 
visory board,  has  awarded  Litton  Industries  a 
$301,000  contract  to  screen  anticancer  drugs 
and  antiviral  agents.  Anfinsen  suggested  that, 
if  the  "sliver  bullet"  approach  to  curing  can- 
cer is  to  be  pursued  under  the  heading  of 
molecular  control,  it  might  be  wise  to  awiu'd 
the  same  contract  to  two  groups  to  see  if 
competition   would    lead   to   a    better    idea. 
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"Screening  haa  been  going  on  at  NCI  for 
»  long  time  and  not  much  has  come  of  It," 
he  said.  "It  Is  like  trying  to  get  to  Mars  by 
building  a  more  powerful  moon  rocket.  It's 
not  very  Imaginative."  O'Connor  defends  this 
drug  screen  as  being  dUTerent  from  the 
rest.  It  will  only  look  at  compounds  care- 
fully selected  as  potential  anticancer  drugs 
on  the  basis  of  their  molecular  structure.  It 
will  not  be  a  random  screen  and  will  limit 
Itself  to  about  800  compounds  a  year.  (The 
existing  screen-program,  which  uses  an  ani- 
mal system  to  Identify  promising  agents, 
testa  almost  40,000  compounds  a  year.) 

The  advocates  of  the  existing  drug  screen- 
ing program,  can,  of  course,  point  to  the 
present  arsenal  of  anticancer  drugs  as  vin- 
dication of  their  efforts — and  they  have  a 
case.  But  the  questions  being  raised  address 
themselves  to  matters  of  proportion — priori- 
ties. If  you  will — and  In  this  there  is  stlU  no 
resolution.  The  NCI  administrators  have  the 
upper  hand,  or,  at  least,  the  scientific  com- 
munity thinks  they  do.  And  It  has  no  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  It  Is  misreading  the  situa- 
tion. It  may  Just  be  a  matter  of  approach — 
the  two  "sides"  may  not  really  be  hopelessly 
far  apart — but  It  Is  hard  to  believe  much 
significant  progress  will  be  made  until  these 
Issues  are  set  straight. 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  and 
one  from  the  Star-News  concerning  re- 
cent events  in  southern  Africa. 

The  sorrowful  chain  of  events  in  re- 
cent months  has  seen  an  extension  of  the 
many  repressive  policies  practiced  by  the 
governments  of  South  Africa  and  South- 
em  Rhodesia.  The  United  States  has 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  right  to 
bring  about  internal  change  in  Rho- 
desia, according  to  the  Post  editorial.  I 
agree  with  that  declaration.  But  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  United  States  certainly 
has  the  obligation  to  act  in  the  legal 
ways  open  to  it  in  order  to  serve  its  own 
concept  of  human  dignity. 

Public  concern  about  our  Govern- 
ment's policies  regarding  the  regimes  of 
southern  Africa  increases  each  time  this 
country  makes  another  lui justified  pact 
with  one  of  those  regimes.  Imports  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  were  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  complete  violation  of  our 
1968  United  Nations  treaty  obligation. 
Moreover,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness verified  that  current  stock- 
piles are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  Of  course.  Great  Britain, 
in  the  meantime,  has  attempted  to  nudge 
Southern  Rhodesia  toward  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  its  breakaway  doctrine.  And 
U.S.  action,  regarding  chrome,  clearly 
contributes  little  to  the  British  effort. 

The  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Star-News  describes  an- 
other example  of  the  unreasonable  poli- 
cies that  ought  to  discourage  our  Gov- 
ernment fitHn  coddling  the  Rhodesian 
system. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  do  the  right  thing  with  that  govern- 
ment. I  intend  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  accomplish  rational  and  humane  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  in  the  troubled 
societies  of  southern  Africa.  My  support 
will  be  offered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Mr.  HnicPHRBT. 
with  efforts  that  he  may  deem  necessary 


on  y 


to  repeal  the  so-called 
that  authorized  U.S.  industry 
Importing  chrome  ore 
modities,  in  1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Record,  the  editorial 
News  and  from  the 
that    describe    not 
chrome  deal,  but  also 
Journalist    who    has 
lighted  the  actions  of  blakk 
dom  fighters  in  Southerz 

There   being  no  obj4:tion 
torials  were  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington 
Tensions  in  So 


Poit, 


Bfrd  amendment, 
to  begin 
4nd  other  corn- 
to  enter  in 
from  the  Star- 
Vfashlngton  Post 
the    shabby 
1  he  jailing  of  a 
effectively    high- 
African  free- 
Rhodesia. 

the  edi- 
printed  in  the 
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5UTH  »: 

Peter  Nlesewand  is  a  26  -year -old  Rhode- 
sian freelance  journalist  wl  lo  used  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  news  a  bout  his  country 
to  the  outside  world.  We  i  ay  "used  to"  be- 
cause, apparently  as  a  rewi  ird  for  his  cover- 
age of  the  growing  guerrlllal activities  against 
the  Salisbury  white-minority  regime,  he 
has  been  arrested  on  an  undisclosed  charge, 
detained  In  solitary,  given  \  secret  trial  still 
with  no  charge  specified,  i  ind  sentenced  to 
two  years'  hard  labor  for  br  making  Rhodesia's 
"Official  Secrets  Act."  This  I  lovlet-style  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Nlesewand  a  jx  hardly  fall  to 
have  some  Impact  on  otber  journalists  In 
Rhodesia  who  would  cons:der  reporting  on 
the  black  opposition  to  tie  Smith  govern- 
ment. It  has  also  collapied  what  slender 
hopes  remained  In  Britain  that  It  was  still 
worth  trying  to  deal  with  Ii  tn  Smith  In  order 
to  steer  Rhodesia  toward  n  ajorlty  rule 

Needless  to  say,  the  extei  ,t  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity In  Rhodesia  Is  hard  to  judge.  Salis- 
bury is  torn  between  deny  ing  that  it  has  a 
problem  and  demonstratln ;  that  It  has  the 
problem  In  hand.  A  recent  decree  establish- 
ing collective  punishment  1  or  tribes  thought 
to  be  supporting  guerrlllai  offers  clear  evi- 
dence that,  despite  official  protestations, 
guerrillas  are  operating  as  "fish"  In  a  black 
Rhodesian  "sea."  Another  measure  of  the 
insurgents'  effectiveness  I  es  In  the  com- 
plications they  have  caua  ed  in  Rhodesia's 
relations  with  nelghbort  ig  Zambia  and 
Mozambique,  where  the  Ins'  irgents  find  sanc- 
tuary and  supplies.  The  S  nlth  government 
continues  attempting  to  light  political  back- 
fires by  encouraging  those  few  Rhodesian 
blacks  It  can  Induce  to  srieak  out  In  favor 
of  Its  racial  policies.  But  ^bere  Is  no  broad 
black  support  for  those  policies,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows  this  irell. 

It  remains  intolerable  that  the  TTnlted 
States — by  buying  Rhodeilan  chrome  and 
other  minerals — should  be  lending  real  sup- 
port to  the  Smith  regime.  These  purchases, 
made  under  legislation  drafted  by  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.)  two  years  ago,  totaled 
about  $13  million  In  1972.  They  trample  on 
the  United  States'  earlier  International  ob- 
ligation to  honor  economl :  sanctions  voted 
against  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations. 
They  should  not  go  on. 

The  United  States  has 
paclty  nor  the  right  to  brl  ig  about  Internal 
change  In  Rhodesia.  But  1  he  United  States 
certainly  has  the  obllgatl  )n  to  act  In  the 
legal  ways  open  to  It  In  (irder  to  serve  Its 
own  basic  concept  of  htm  an  dignity.  Such 
an  effort  may  amount  to  gestures  of  only 
symbolic  or  nominal  effect — we  would  not 
claim  that  a  resumed  boyi  ott  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  products  would  i  lave  any  greater 
weight.  But  the  effort  Is  i  lot  to  be  scorned 
because  the  Immediate  q  lantlflable  payoff 
may  be  slight. 

In  this  respect,  we  polnl 
to  confess,  with  surprise 
ttve  "gesture"  of  the  Unitfcd  States  bearing 
on  racial  justice  in  another  quarter  of  south- 
ern Africa.  The  State  Dep  artment  has  just 
Issued   detailed    "suggests  ns"   designed    to 


neither    the    ca- 


wlth  favor — and, 
4t  a  new  and  posl- 


nudge  susbidlarles  of  Amel'lcan  flxms  in 
South  Africa  to  "upgrade  employment  prac- 
tices and  employee  services  ,  .  .  within  the 
laws  of  South  Africa."  Thes*  guidelines  aVe 
designed  to  end  the  repugnant  practice  of 
some  American  firms'  treating  their  black 
employees  poorly,  even  by  the  discrimina- 
tory standards  of  South  African  apartheid. 
"The  role  of  American  firms  In  South 
Africa  Is  a  subject  of  Increasing  Interest, 
both  to  the  general  public  atod  to  the  com- 
panies themselves,"  the  State  Department 
now  acknowledges.  It  could  have  added  that 
the  new  guidelines  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  government  accepts  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  legitimate  Official  concern. 
This  Is  a  large  breakthrou^i  In  American 
policy  towards  the  whlte-ml^orlty  states  of 
southern  Africa.  We  trust  it  |is  not  the  last. 
Rep.  Charles  Dlggs  (D-Mlch.)  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  his  forceful  and  Intelligent 


lobbying  on  the  Issue,  and 
mln^tratlon  deserves  equal 
response. 


the  Nixon  ad- 
credlt   for   Its 


[From    the    Washington    Star-News, 

Apr.  13,  1973] 

Rhodesia's  Blttn  seb 

The  breakaway  Central  African  state  of 
Rhodesia  has  badly  tamlsheii  an  Image  that 
needs  all  the  furbishing  It  ci  n  get.  We  refer 
to  Its  treatment  of  the  free-1  »nce  jovirnallst, 
Peter  Nlesewand. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Nlesewlind  was  placed 
under  preventive  detention.  He  has  since 
been  tried  In  secret  and  sentenced  to  a  year 
at  hard  labor  for  an  unst>eclfied  offense 
against  the  Official  Secrets  Aipt. 

We  do  not  presume  to  jiidge  the  Inno- 
cence or  giUlt  of  Nlesewand.  {Nor  do  we  hold 
that  a  man,  because  he  Is  b  journalist,  is 
Incapable  of  an  offense  against  the  state  or 
Immune  to  prosecution  by  )t  (Kim  Phllby, 
after  all,  was  a  correspwndeiit  for  the  Lon- 
don Observer  in  the  Middle  ^st  at  the  same 
time  he  was  operating  as  a  ttusslan  master- 
spy)  . 

But  If  Nlesewand  Is  guilt  r  of  an  offense 
against  the  state,  he  or  any  o  :her  Rhodesian, 
white  or  black,  deserves  a  1  air  and  public 
trial.  The  Rhodesian  Officii  a  Secrets  Act, 
which  makes  It  an  offense  to  'obtain,  collect, 
publish  or  communicate  to  a  ly  other  person 
Information  which  might  be  useful,  directly 
or  mdlrectly,  to  an  enemy"  of  the  state  Is 
so  loosely  drawn  as  to  be  ludicrous  unless 
the  details  of  a  charge  are  b  ade  public. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  founder  of  white-ruled 
Rhodesia,  believed  In  equal  rights  for  civi- 
lized men.  If  the  Nlesewand  case  Is  any  In- 
dication, those  who  profess  ito  be  Rhodes's 
Inheritors  have  strayed  far  fiom  his  dictum. 

Niesewand's   conviction   is 
If  the  sentence  Is  upheld,  Pre^ 
would  do  well  to  quash  it  anf 
trial  for  the  28-year-old  wrll 
Is  done — and  unless  Rhodesi|i 
cUvity  for  star-chamber  pro 
any  of  Its  citizens — It  Is  dl: 
there  can  be  progress  In  the 
settlement  of  Rhodesia's  llleg 
status. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  detehtlon  of  former 
premier  Oarfield  Todd  and  his  daughter,  the 
Smith  regime  has  blundered  jbadly.  It  ought 
to  recoup  what  It  can  of  Its  reputation  while 
that  is  still  possible. 


under   appeal. 

iler  Ian  Smith 

order  a  public 

er.  Unless  this 

curbs  Its  pro- 

edlngs  against 

tult  to  see  how 

negotiation  of  a 

»1  International 


BEFORE 
AFFAIRS 


SUMMARY  OF  HEARING 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Resident,  last 
Friday,  April  13,  1973,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  heard  witnesses 
describe  the  effects  of  tlie  administra- 
tion's housing  freeze  on  older  Americans. 
As  a  member  of  that  subdommittee  and 
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as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  was  privileged  to 
lead  off  the  testimony  that  morning. 

I  have  spoken  out  against  the  mora- 
torium before,  and  I  have  commented 
especially  on  the  frustrating  despair  this 
freeze  has  brought  to  many  elderly  per- 
sons who  have  planned  and  hoped  for 
new  and  better  ho^ising  for  their  remain- 
ing years.  In  light  of  the  excellent  testi- 
mony we  heard  last  Friday,  I  think  a  few 
more  comments  are  In  order. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  re- 
sults I  have  received  from  a  brief  ques- 
tionnaire that  I  sent  out  in  preparation 
for  the  hearing.  These  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  161  housing  authorities  and 
over  500  housing  projects  built  under  the 
section  202  and  the  section  202-236  con- 
version programs. 

In  public  housing,  118  housing  authori- 
ties responded  who  represented  over 
112,000  units  for  the  elderly  that  are 
now  occupied — about  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total.  Every  housing  authority 
has  a  waiting  list  for  the  elderly.  Not 
one  reported  vacancies.  More  than  111,- 
000  older  persons  are  on  waiting  lists  of 
these  housing  authorities.  In  other  words, 
for  every  occupied  unit,  there  is  a  per- 
son on  a  waiting  list.  These  same  au- 
thorities also  reported  that  over  43,000 
imits  for  the  elderly  had  been  frozen  by 
the  moratorium. 

Responses  from  the  sponsors  of  the  202 
and  the  202-236  conversion  projects  were 
also  revealing.  I  received  303  responses 
represaiting  46,620  units.  These  projects 
reported  over  44,000  persons  on  their 
waiting  lists.  Many  sponsors  also  re- 
ported that  new  projects  had  been 
stopped  by  the  moratorium. 

Adding  up  waiting  lists  is  not  the  most 
scientific  method  of  measuring  the  need 
for  housing  older  persons.  I  submit  these 
figures  only  as  proof  of  a  very  large 
demand. 

As  compelling  as  these  waiting  lists 
appear,  they  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  full 
story.  Many  responses  pointed  out  that 
their  waiting  lists  represent  only  the  tip 
of  a  very  large  iceberg.  Because  their 
lists  are  so  long,  many  elderly  persons  do 
not  even  both  to  apply. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  we  need  it  even  more 
today,  when  older  persons  are  receiving 
60-  and  70-percent  rent  increases,  and 
when  food  prices  are  rising  at  a  rate  we 
have  not  seen  for  decades. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  this  need 
last  Friday,  and  spoke  out  forcefully 
about  the  added  burden  of  the  current 
moratorium,  and  the  many  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  ignored.  Some  of 
their  comments  were  particularly  worth 
noting. 

Representing  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  their  executive  director, 
Mr.  William  R.  Hutton,  testified: 

We  believe  the  policies  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  came  out  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  were  good  rec- 
ommendations for  the  policy  of  housing,  but 
they  are  gathering  dust  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives, Mr.  Chairman. 

Exactly  what  President  Nixon  in  his  last 
statement  before  that  Conference  said  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  do.  He  said  they 
wotUd  not  gather  dust  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives but  that  Is  where  they  are.  We  are 


turning  to  the  Congress,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  national  legislative  convention  on 
Capitol  Hill  In  June,  because  we  feel  the  hope 
for  the  older  people  is  In  moving  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  the  President  and  his  people  have 
turned  away  from  older  people.  We  are  de- 
termined In  the  National  CoimcU  to  work 
for  a  better  life  for  older  citizens,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  given  up  on  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. 

Speaking  as  a  consultant  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons — Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  former  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  emphasized  the  sense  of  urgency 
in  housing  for  older  persons: 

The  current  moratorliun  on  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  of  Immediate  concern  to  older 
Americans.  Our  elderly  citizens  do  not  have 
time  to  wait  for  decent  and  affordable  hous- 
ing. Their  time  Is  limited.  We  cannot  put  a 
•hold'  on  growing  old.  Par  too  many  older 
people  are  living  in  the  nation's  substandard 
housing  and  others  are  not  able  to  maintain 
their  facilities  becatise  of  the  lack  of  main- 
tenance personnel  or  the  high  cost  of  such 
maintenance.  Their  problem  Is  now — not 
years  from  now — following  a  study,  proposed 
legislation,  follow-through  on  the  legislative 
process,  and  finally,  gearlng-up  legislation. 

Any  lengthy  delay  caiised  by  the  mora- 
torium would  be  most  damaging  to  older 
Americans.  The  human  and  economic  results 
of  such  an  action  can  only  be  described  as 
catastrophic.  Those  with  the  greatest  need 
and  greatest  hardships  In  obtaining  decent 
bo\islng  under  present  market  conditions 
are  directly  abused  by  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  H.  Ted  Olson,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging,  spoke  of  his  orga- 
nization's fear  of  a  much  accelerated  rise 
in  demand  during  the  next  few  years : 

While  we  as  an  Association  cannot  quarrel 
with  any  agency's  desire  to  constantly  review 
Its  performance  and  modify  programs  to  as- 
sure relevance,  we  do  feel  that  now  more 
than  ever  housing  needs  of  older  Americans 
require  substantial  government  financial 
support. 

As  everyone  knows,  our  elderly,  now  num- 
ber more  than  one-tenth  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, which  Is  expected  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially In  the  next  few  years.  Consequent- 
ly, even  though  only  about  4  percent  of  our 
older  Americans  now  are  served  In  congregate 
living  and  Institutional  settings,  we  do  have 
about  500,000  on  waiting  lists  for  facilities 
under  the  aeges  of  HUD.  If  we  had  many 
more  such  facilities,  I  am  sure  a  much  larger 
percentage  could  and  should  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  care  and  specialized  housing 
programs.  We  certainly  can  expect  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  such  housing  and  accom- 
panying care  programs  to  rise  drastically  dur- 
ing the  seventies  ...  we  are  concerned  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be,  currently,  any 
commitment  to  proceed  with  specialized 
bousing  for  the  elderly;  we  are  unaware 
of  present  assurances  In  this  regard  which 
would  encourage  our  sponsoring  groups  to 
persist  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  or  Improve 
their  programs  and  facilities.  Further  de- 
lays can  only  comjMund  the  needs  of  all 
elderly  needing  housing  and  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  may  I 
say  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
characterized  our  housing  programs  as 
ineffective,  wasteful,  and  counterproduc- 
tive. In  speaking  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  those  adjectives  are  sorely  mls- 
pl£u:ed.  Housing  for  older  persons  has 
been  productive,  effective,  and  tremen- 
dously successful. 

The  elderly  are  being  left  out  in  the 


cold  by  an  administration  which  dog- 
matically condemns  psust  efforts  while 
offering  nothing  of  substance  In  their 
place.  We  need  action,  not  rationales  for 
delay  and  retrenchment. 


CONSIDER  ENTIRE  ISSUE  OP  FOOD 
PRICES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  that  rising  food  prices 
are  a  matter  of  great  national  concern. 
Each  day  brings  new  talk  of  price  con- 
trols, of  rollbacks,  or  of  boycotts.  And 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  housewives 
who  must  feed  their  families  on  a  limited 
budget  in  the  face  of  sharply  rising 
prices. 

But  those  of  us  from  the  food-produc- 
ing States  understandably  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  this  unfortunate  situation. 
We  do  so  because  we  represent  the  farmer 
and  the  rancher.  We  are  acutely  aware 
of  his  problems.  And  like  all  situations, 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  food  problem. 

It  seems  apparent  therefore  that  a  re- 
view and  clear  tmderstanding  of  the 
food-producing  process  would  be  helpful 
in  placing  our  current  situation  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

In  that  connection,  two  logical  and 
informative  communications  have  been 
directed  to  my  attention.  They  provide 
most  persuasive  arguments  of  the 
farmer's  plight  in  the  current  situation. 
A  thorough  study  of  them  certainly  will 
convince  any  objective  observer  that  the 
farmer  and  rancher  are  in  no  way  at 
fault  for  our  food  problems. 

One  of  these  communications  is  a  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisement  sponsored 
by  Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  a  Missouri 
farm  cooperative.  It  asks  the  reader  to 
consider  the  entire  issue  of  food  prices 
and  it  states  a  most  convincing  case  for 
the  farmer  and  rancher. 

The  other  communication  is  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Don  F.  Magdanz, 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
In  his  letter,  he  sets  forth  clearly  the 
same  points  which  I  have  often  brought 
to  this  body's  attention.  I  refer  to  the 
complex  problems  which  today's  cattle 
producers  must  solve  in  order  to  re- 
main solvent  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  meat. 

With  regard  to  food  prices,  they  have 
increased  46  percent  during  the  past  20 
years  and  there  is  no  question  they  have 
increased  sharply  in  recent  months.  But 
during  the  past  20  years  industrial  work- 
ers' wages  have  increased  129  percent, 
and  the  farmer's  income  has  increased 
only  1 1  percent. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer's  costs  have  in- 
creased 109  percent,  his  tsoces  have  gone 
up  297  percent,  his  labor  up  141  percent, 
and  machinery  up  109. 

Those  are  startling  facts.  They  are 
more  startling  still  when  one  realizes 
farmers  have  during  that  period  in- 
creased their  productivity  more  than  any 
other  industry. 

These  increases  in  productivity  have 
often  come  in  the  face  of  severe  natural 
impediments.  Such  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  year  when  weather  conditions 
have  been  directiy  responsible  for  serious 
food  shortages. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  meat 
prices,  where  weather  conditions  again 
have  played  a  most  significant  role  in 
recent  months.  In  this  connection,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  sell  beef,  or  pork  as  the 
case  may  be.  They  sell  cattle  and  hogs 
and  there  are  many  necessary  processes 
which  must  take  place  in  converting  live- 
stock on  the  hoof  to  table-ready  retail 
products. 

In  the  past  year  cattle  feeders  particu- 
larly have  faced  a  material  reduction  in 
f  eedlot  gains  per  day.  Standing  belly  deep 
in  mud.  cattle  that  normally  would  have 
gained  2Mt  to  3  pounds  a  day  were  gain- 
ing only  2.  This  reduced  rate  has  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  feeder's  cost 
which  in  turn  forces  consumer  prices  up. 
Add  to  this  the  estimated  death  of  200,- 
000  head  of  cattle  directly  caused  by  the 
severe  weather  conditions.  This  loss  is 
two  to  three  times  greater  than  usually 
occurs.  It  further  increases  the  costs  for 
the  cattle  feeder  and  the  consiuner. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  the  feed 
Ingredients  have  risen  in  price.  The  cost 
of  com  to  the  cattle  feeder  and  swine 
producer  has  risen  as  much  as  30  cents 
a  bushel.  Protein  supplement  costs  have 
gone  up  much  more. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  recent 
loss  of  DES.  This  growth  sUmulant 
meant  cattle  gains  were  approximately 
10  percent  faster  and  the  eflQciency  of 
gain  was  improved  about  the  same  per- 
centage. In  consimier  language,  the  loss 
of  DES  means  a  rise  in  beef  cost  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  poimd. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  sustained 
by  the  cattle  feeder  almost  simultane- 
ously. Since  we  all  would  agree  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  income,  these  f Eu:tors  are 
necessarily  reflected  in  rising  prices. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  review  a  lit- 
tle production  history.  In  1972,  the  do- 
mestic industry  produced  about  113 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita  in  the  United 
States.  Some  20  years  ago.  beef  produc- 
tion per  capita  was  only  55  pounds.  This 
means  that  production  of  beef  per  capita 
has  more  than  doubled  and  total  produc- 
tion of  beef  has  increased  from  21/2  to  3 
times. 

While  there  were  fluctuations  in  price 
during  this  time,  production  of  beef  was 
really  increasing  a  little  faster  than  de- 
mand. This  meant  that,  except  for  oc- 
casional periods,  producers  received  low 
prices  and  sometimes  sustained  losses. 

Last  year  demand  clearly  started 
catching  up  with  the  already  increased 
supplies.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
prices  back  up,  but  to  no  more  than  levels 
attahaed  20  years  ago.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  this  entire  period, 
practically  no  other  products,  goods  or 
services  held  their  level.  Instead  they 
maintained  a  steady  increase  during  this 
entire  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  and  many 
more  are  contained  in  the  itezns  I  have 
mentioned.  They  provide  a  cogent  argu- 
ment for  the  excellent  production  which 
the  Nation  has  received  from  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  under  conditions  which 
often  have  been  extremely  adverse. 

Anyone  who  studies  these  facts  and 
who  understands  the  situation  cannot 
help  but  realize  that  o^\  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  done  a  truly  outstanding 
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job  of  feeding  our  Nation,  niey  have  fed 
u«  better  than  any  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  1 

T^ey  deserve  and  need  our  support. 
With  it,  they  will  continue  to  keep  us  the 
best  fed  people  on  the  fac«  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ummimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
advertisement  from  Panhland  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  and  the  letter  fi  om  Mr.  Mag- 
danz  of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  the  letter  ware  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record, las  follows: 
America's  Farmers  and  Raitcbkrs  Urge  Yoxr 

To    COKSZDER    THE    WHOLE    (SSUE    OF    POOD 

Prices — Instead    or    LooKitTa    for    8ome- 

OKE  To  BI.AME  Ilf  THE  PRESENT  POOD  PRICE 

C0NTROVER8T,  Let's  Look  rck  Wats  To  Uk- 

DEXSTANS  It 

The  way  things  are  now,  n  Jbody's  happy. 
Some  people  blame  the  proces  sors  for  higher 
prices.  But  the  facts  are  tf at  processors' 
profits  are  held  In  line  by  gompetltlon,  as 
weU  as  price  controls.  Meat  ^ckers  average 
less  than  It  profit  per  doUariof  sales.  Some 
others  blame  the  retailers,  yet  food  retailers 
average  less  than  three  -  tenths  pf  a  cent  profit 
on  each  dollar  of  sales.  And  s^me  consumers 
blame  them  aU,  including  tQe  farmer.  No- 
body's happy.  Is  one  group  lall  to  blame? 
Let's  look  at  all  parts  of  th«  problem. 

Food  prices  are  up,  no  question  about  it 

but  the  whole  cost  at  living]  is  up.  So  are 
wages  and  salaries.  Over  the  last  20  years, 
industrial  workers  have  enjoyid  a  120%  pay 
hike.  Even  with  food  prices  moving  up  46% 
during  that  period,  farmers'  Income  has  In- 
creased only  11%  gross.  | 

The  cost  of  producing  fo4d  Is  up,  too. 
Farmers'  total  costs  of  producing  food  have 
Increased  108%  over  the  last  4o  years.  Taxes 
are  up  297%;  labor  up  141%  4nd  machinery 
up  lOC-Zc  On  top  of  all  of  that,  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  faced  dally  with  fthe  very  same 
cost  of  living  pressures  (food,  dlothlng,  hous- 
ing, medical,  etc.)  we  are  all  filing. 

Are  farmers  and  ranchers  entitled  to  a  fair 
Income?  Answer  quickly.  Yes  o< 
they  are — Just  as  we  all  feel  vi 
the  right  to  a  decent  living. 

know,  for  example,  that  the „_  ._.^ 

family's  annual  Income  last  rear  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  aver  ige  Industrial 
worker's? 

Yet.  the  fact  la — farmers  . 
their  productivity  more  than 
dustry.  (In  Just  the  laet  13 
Increased    productivity    over 

fewer  acres!)  If  it  weren't  for  

productivity,  beef  prices  mlgfet  have  gone 
up  to  match  hourly  pay  Incr^uses  In  Indus- 
try and  cattle  woiild  be  selllngiat  market  for 
$80  per  hundredweight.  Instead  of  the  recent 
*46! 

So  who  Is  to  'blame'?  Well,  It's  really  not 
possible  to  point  fingers  at  iiiddlemen  or 
farmers  or  truck  drivers  or  Anybody — and 
blame  them  for  food  price  leve  s.  Food  prices 
are  a  reflection  of  our  whole  Jboomlng,  In- 
flating economy.  And  what  ibevitably  fol- 
lows that  economy — a  rising  demand.  Food 
producers,  of  course,  will  increa  se  production 
as  long  as  they  can  make  a  dec^t  living  at  It. 
Import  controls,  price  controlaand  boycott- 
ing can  affect  demand,  but  in  t  le  main,  con 
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no?  Of  course 

have  earned 

But,  did  you 

average  farm 


1  ave  increased 
any  other  in- 
years,  they've 
20%— on  7% 
>bat  increased 


sumer  demand  Is  the  one  f  actoi 
price  of  food  at  retaU.  Just  m 
production  costs  set  the  prlci 
housing  and  everything  else. 
What's    the    answer,    then? 


Parmers    and 

ranchers  need  your  support.  T  ley're  In  this 
squeeze,  too.  They  need  time  to  Increase  pro- 
duction. They  need  a  stable  si  uatlon.  They 
need  assurance  of  fair  prices  for  their  present 
livestock.  They  need  reasonabU  assurance  of 
a  market. 


that  sets  the 
demand  and 
of  clothing, 


Either  an  extended,  one-side  I  price  freeze 
or  imduly  continued  boyooU  can  work 
against  production  Increases. 

Thousands  of  farmers  eachi  make  their 
Independent  business  decision*.  If,  because 
of  uncertainty  about  the  futiire,  each  one 
decides  to  ralae  a  few  leae  h^  or  cattle 
Instead  of  more,  the  result  win  be  an  even 
smaller  supply  of  meat  a  year  from  now.  And 
that  means  even  higher  prlceB,  pertiaps  a 
black  market,  and  truly  serious  meat  short- 
ages. Uncertainty  has  the  sanle  depresslne 
effect  on  decisions  to  plant  giln  or  other 
crops.  I 

•♦^T*^'""^*?'^*'*^^  *'**'  working  together  does 
11.  It's  not  easy,  but  be  patient.  It  takes  27 
months  to  produce  a  market-ready  steer-  9 
months  to  produce  a  market-ready  hog.  But 
farmera  are  already  working  on  the  prob- 
lem.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  cattle  and 
calves  on  hand  were  up  4  million  head,  as 
compw-ed  with  a  year  ago.  And  tjils  year's  calf 
VJ^^.7^  be  6%  to  7%  over  list  year's.  In 
addition,  farmers  now  are  expected  to  return 
fwrnS^'d  *^^  more  than  40  mlUlon  acres  of 

So,  with  disposable  Income  Using  faster 
than  food  costs,  the  consumers'  share  of  in- 
come being  spent  for  food  wlU  drop  again— 

In  ,''<Sn*w'^2*l*  l!^-^"^"-  (Compared  to  20% 
in  1960.)  And  that's  good  news. 

America's  farmers  and  ranchers  are.  In  the 

main,  dedicated  to  Increased  production  and 

efficiency.  If  thoughtful  Americana,  and  the 

men   they   send   to   Washington.   wlU   help. 

farmers  can  get  the  Job  done. 


Speak  Out 

id  by  some 
farms   and 

action.  Our 
to  present 


Wht  Has  Farmland  Chosen  T 
FOR  Farmers? 

Farmland  Industries  Is  o„. 
half-mUlion  families  operating 
ranches  In  the  nation's  mld- 
ownera  have  felt  a  growing  nee„  _  ^.»o.,.. 
to  the  nation  their  polnt-of-vlev  on  some  of 
the  central  Issues  that  are  vitally  Important 
to  them  as  basic  food  producer^.  Pour  years 
ago.  Farmland  began  speaking  olut  for  farm- 
ers, presenting  balanced  reports  on  Issues 
vital  to  farmers  but  perhaps  overlooked  or 
misunderstood  by  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

No  issue  we  have  explored  hae  been  more 
vital  to  fanners  than  the  subject  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. We  think  this  messige  will  help 
you  better  understand  and  appreciate  the 
nation's  food  supply  system — ind  farmers' 
and  ranchers'  place  in  It. 

If  you  have  questions  or  comn  lents,  please 
write  to  me. 

Krnest  T.  Li  idset. 
President,  Farmland,  Indu  ttries.  Inc. 

National  Livestoc  k 
Feeders'  Assocutiok, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  12,  t973. 
Hon.  Roman  l.  Hrvska, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Builking,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  T 

Dear  Senator  Hrttska:  We  ara  profoundly 
concerned  over  various  published  comments 
that  are  appearing  in  the  press  and  on  tele- 
vision broadcasts  having  to  do  w*th  the  price 
of  live  catUe  and  hogs  as  weU  as  price  of 
red  meat  at  retail.  Such  cozrments  and 
charges  only  serve  to  dlscourag«those  per- 
sons Involved  in  red  meat  prc^ction  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  necessary  that  production 
of  red  meats  be  expanded  in  orler  to  meDt 
increased  demands  and  satisfy  he  Interest 
of  consiuners. 

It  should  be  known  to  all  pers<  ns  that  the 
cattle  feeders  and  producers  hive  experi- 
enced some  serious  problems  li  the  past 
several  months  and  are  facing  more.  In  the 
first  place,  weather  conditions  throughout 
much  of  the  feeding  areas  in  the  nation 
have  been  unusually  severe  this  1  wt  fall  and 
winter  with  a  result  that  fee<llot  weight 
gains  per  day  have  been  reduced  : 
and   for  short  periods  of   time 


practically  nU.  This  lesser  welgl  t  gain  has 
substantially  Increased  the  total  cost  of  gain 


materially, 
have  been 
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which  Is  a  real   meaningful  factor  In  the 
cattle  feeding  business. 

Furthermore,  though  I  cannot  supply 
total  figures  that  would  be  accurate,  we  do 
know  that  the  severe  weather  conditions 
have  caused  substantial  death  losses  in  vari- 
ous locations  both  In  f  eedlots  and  on  wheat 
pasture.  This  has  further  added  Increased 
costs  for  the  cattle  feeder  and  grower. 

Then  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  feed 
Ingredients  have  risen  in  price.  The  cost  of 
com  to  a  cattle  feeder  and  swine  producer 
has  risen  as  much  as  20c  to  30c  per  bushel, 
and  protein  supplement  costs  have  gone  up 
much  more.  AJgaln,  we  must  look  to  the 
severe  weather  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  regular  harvest  as  at  least  a  factor 
In  these  Increased  costs. 

To  the  above,  we  must  add  the  loss  of  DES 
effective  January  1.  This  growth  stimulant 
meant  that  cattle  gains  were  approximately 
10%  faster  and  efficiency  of  gain  was  im- 
proved about  the  same  percentage.  All  of 
these  things  are  being  sustained  by  the  cattle 
feeder  almost  simultaneously  and  at  least  the 
Increased  costs  will  continue. 

Last  summer  and  early  faU,  the  total  cost 
of  gain  for  a  700  pound  feeder  steer  that  was 
being  put  up  to  the  choice  grade  at  1100 
pounds  was  26.6  per  pound  on  the  average. 
Under  conditions  prevailing  now,  this  total 
cost  of  gain  figure  rises  to  at  least  31^  per 
pound  and  there  are  Instances  of  costs 
materially  above  31  ^  per  pound.  Besides,  we 
must  point  out  that  the  cost  of  a  700  pound 
choice  feeder  steer  has  been  and  still  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  46<  per  pound  (some 
higher)  which  means  that  a  cattle  feeder  can 
little  more  than  break  even  with  the  figures 
I  quote  when  selling  a  choice  feeder  steer  In 
the  market  at  Wt  per  pound. 

It  Is  true  that  the  price  of  fed  cattle  has 
gone  up  from  a  temporary  low  point  late  In 
November  to  where  choice  steers  are  now 
■elllng  around  40*  per  pound.  This  rather 
abrupt  increase  has  apparently  disturbed 
many  people.  We  i>olnt  out,  though,  that 
prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  nearly  all  agri- 
cultural products  do  go  down  as  weU  as  up 
which  the  historical  record  clearly  shows. 
Also,  cattle  feeders  and  producers  In  1972 
did  fvirnlsh  the  domestic  market  with  some 
Increased  beef  production  although  the  avaU- 
ablUty  In  pounds  per  capita  wUl  not  be  much 
different  from  1971.  In  the  same  time, 
though,  we  have  witnessed  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  demand  for  beef  and  other  red 
meats  and,  where  products  are  sold  on  an 
open  marker  basis,  we  must  look  to  price  as 
the  leveling  factor  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
pork  production  In  1972  was  somewhat  lower 
than  In  1971.  As  a  result,  hog  prices  have 
reached  a  higher  level  which  Is  a  normal  de- 
velopment In  the  market  structiire.  As  a 
result  of  this  ctirrent  price  level,  we  can  ac- 
curately expect  an  increase  In  pork  pro- 
duction that  wUl  start  showing  up  In  the 
market  place  around  mld-1973.  As  far  as  the 
livestock  business  Is  concerned,  this  again 
Is  a  normal  development  meaning  that  higher 
prices  stimulate  increased  production  which 
production  will  then  tend  to  modify  the  price 
level.  The  same  wUl  occur  with  cattle  and 
beef  except  that  the  life  cycle  dictates  It 
takes  longer.  A  220  pound  hog  will  be  mar- 
keted around  5>/a  months  after  birth,  where- 
as a  1100  pound  choice  steer  wlU  be  from  18- 
24  months  of  age.  Furthemore,  a  heifer  must 
be  much  older  than  the  female  hog  before  it 
can  be  settled  for  reproduction. 

Perhi4>s  we  should  review  Just  a  UtUe  pro- 
duction history.  In  1972,  the  domestic  indus- 
try produced  approximately  113  poimds  of 
beef  per  capita  In  the  United  States.  Some 
twenty  years  ago.  beef  production  per  capita 
was  only  65  pounds.  This  means  that  produc- 
tion of  beef  per  capita  has  more  than  doubled 
and  total  production  of  beef  has  been  in- 
creased from  2>^-3  times.  WhUe  there  wer« 


fluctuations  In  price  during  this  time,  pro- 
duction of  beef  was  really  increasing  a  little 
faster  than  demand  which  meant  that,  ex- 
cept for  occasional  periods,  cattle  feeders  re- 
ceived much  lower  prices  and  sometimes  they 
were  disastrously  low  and  heavy  loses  were 
sustained.  In  1972,  demand  clearly  started 
catching  up  with  the  already  increased  sup- 
plies which  did  bring  prices  back  up,  but  to 
no  more  than  levels  attained  twenty  years 
ago.  Diirlng  this  entire  period,  though,  prac- 
tlcaUy  no  other  products,  goods  or  services 
held  their  level,  but  Instead  maintained  a 
steady  Increase  almost  without  Interruption 
during  the  entire  twenty  years.  In  this  time, 
per  capita  disposable  income  rose  decidedly 
and  continues  to  go  up  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  In  the  overall  percentage  of  per  cap- 
ita Income  spent  for  food.  The  point  we  at- 
tempt to  make  is  that  whUe  cattle  prices 
often  make  rather  abrupt  changes,  they  are 
Just  ending  to  catch  up  with  other  segments 
of  the  economy. 

With  respect  to  food,  it  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take to  mtUce  comparisons  over  a  short  term 
because  abrupt  changes,  either  up  or  down, 
which  do  occur,  tend  to  distort  the  real  pic- 
ture. Also,  people  often  forget  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past  and  may  overemphasize 
the  increases  without  regard  for  decreases. 
At  this  moment,  we  are  hearing  much  about 
the  Increase  In  price  Indexes  and  red  meats 
are  charged  with  contributing  to  these  In- 
creases. We  almost  never  hear  about  in- 
stances when  decreases  in  livestock  and  meat 
prices  contribute  to  a  stable  or  lower  price 
Index. 

Also,  1  think  It  is  wise  to  mention  that  a 
substantial  part  of  Increases  In  food  prices 
occurs  after  the  products  leave  the  producer. 
At  the  present  time,  the  producer  Is  receiv- 
ing somewhere  around  40<  on  the  average  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  food.  This 
means  that  60<  of  the  dollar  goes  to  the 
marketing,  processing,  and  distribution 
machinery  where  many  other  factors  have 
entered  In  to  Increase  that  portion.  Fortu- 
nately, the  cattle  feeder  and  swine  producer 
receive  a  higher  percentage  of  the  consumers 
dollar  spent  for  beef  and  pork,  but  we  stUl 
have  Increased  costs  that  have  occurred  In 
marketing  and  dlstribut'on  processes. 

Perhaps  this  rather  general  discussion 
without  quoting  too  many  figures  will  serve 
to  explain  what  has  and  Is  happening  in  the 
production  and  feeding  of  meat  animals  and 
the  availability  of  red  meat  to  consumers. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  communica- 
tion In  any  way  you  feel  It  can  be  helpful. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don  p.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary -Treasurer. 


PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  the  93d 
Congress — perhaps  more  important  than 
any  other  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  coimtry — ^is  pension  re- 
form. I  believe  that  Congress  has  an  ur- 
gent obligation  to  approve  strong,  fair, 
and  comprehensive  legislation  protecting 
working  people  from  inadequate  or  unfair 
private  pension  plans.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  happy  to  note  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
imanimously  approved  the  Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act  of 
1973  (S.  4) .  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  should  be  acted  on  promptly 
and  favorably  by  the  Senate.  Too  many 
hard-working  Americsms  have  suffered 
financial  disaster  already  for  us  to  per- 
mit further  delay. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  examples  of  the 
need  for  comprehensive  reform  of  pri- 


vate pension  plans  occurred  several  years 
ago  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana.  It  was 
near  Christmas  time  in  South  Bend  when 
the  thousands  of  employees  of  the  Stu- 
debaker  Co.  learned  that  they  were  not 
only  losing  their  jobs,  due  to  their  plants 
closing,  but  also  that  the  company's  pen- 
sion plan  was  a  dismal  failure.  Many  em- 
ployees had  contributed  to  the  plan  over 
years  and  years  and  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  company  based  on  the  promise 
of  an  adequate  retirement  income.  Those 
men  and  women  walked  away  from  the 
plant  that  winter,  empty-handed,  bitter, 
and  disillusioned.  Seven  workers  ccHn- 
mitted  suicide.  Untold  members  endured 
the  most  severe  economic  hardship  be- 
cause they  had  trusted  in  a  virtually  im- 
regulated  private  pension  plan. 

That  catastrophe  occurred  almost  10 
years  ago,  and  yet  today,  35  million 
American  workers  contribute  to  private 
pension  plans  that  are  potentially  as  de- 
fective as  Studebaker's.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  one-third  to 
one-half  of  all  those  workers  who  are 
planning  on  financial  independence  dur- 
ing retirement  will  be  let  down  by  their 
pension  plans. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
estimates  that  as  many  as  95  percent  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  left 
their  jobs  in  the  past  20  years  will  not 
get  a  single  penny  from  the  pension 
plans  to  which  they  contributed  in  good 
faith.  The  recent  economic  recession 
showed  us  that  failing  businesses  were 
tas  too  often  accompanied  by  Inadequate 
pension  funds  and  cheated  workers.  This 
is  a  national  scandal  that  deserves  the 
most  immediate  and  comprehensive  ac- 
tion that  this  body  can  muster. 

How  long  can  we  allow  workers  with 
more  than  20  years  of  seniority  to  Uve 
in  fear  of  waking  up  one  morning  to  find 
themselves  out  of  a  job  and  with  no 
claims  whatsoever  on  a  pension  they 
thought  was  theirs?  How  long  can  we  al- 
low money  to  be  mismanaged  that  should 
be  set  aside  to  create  sufficient  pension 
funds?  How  long  can  we  allow  accrued 
pension  rights  to  be  the  ball  and  chain 
by  which  older  workers  are  tied  to  In- 
adequate or  insecure  jobs?  The  answer  to 
all  these  questions  is,  no  longer. 

S.  4  is  the  strong,  fair,  and  compre- 
hensive reform  we  need.  Within  Its  103 
pages  it  contains  all  the  elements  that 
are  necessary  to  protect  workers'  pen- 
sion rights.  UnUke  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's bill,  whose  inadequate  provi- 
sions and  tax  loopholes  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  pension  reform  without  the 
substance.  S.  4  is  a  hard-nosed,  well 
thought  out  proposal  that  protects  the 
worker  in  virtually  every  situation.  For 
years,  I  have  argued  that  there  are  six 
essential  ingredients  to  any  pension  re- 
form legislation  that  is  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  adequate  protection.  S.  4  em- 
braces all  six  of  these  ingredients.  We 
cannot  permit  any  of  them  to  be  over- 
looked if  we  are — as  I  am — serious  in 
our  efforts  to  protect  the  American 
worker. 

1.    FT7LL   COVERAGE 

All  but  the  smallest  private  pension 
plans  should  be  included  within  the 
scope  of  any  Federal  legislation.  The  em- 
ployee of  a  medium  sized  firm  should 
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not  be  a  see<nid-clas8  citizen  when  it 
comes  to  standards  of  lK)ne8ty  and  fair- 
ness in  pension  programs.  The  only 
lower  limit  on  coverage  should  be  admin- 
istrative feasibility. 

a.    CUASANTSKB   UOHTS 

An  employee's  right  to  at  least  pcu-t 
of  his  pension  credits  should  permanent- 
ly vest  at  an  early  date.  Thereafter,  his 
or  her  guaranteed  interest  In  the  pension 
fund  shoiild  gradually  Increase  until  the 
day  arrives  when  he  can  rest  assured 
that  he  has  earned  his  pension  no  matter 
wtiat.  S.  4  assures  workers  of  30  percent 
vesting  after  8  years  of  service  and  an 
additional  10  percent  for  every  year  after 
that  up  to  100  percent.  This  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  the  wwking  man.  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  horror  stories  of 
men  and  women  who  put  In  their  share 
of  pension  contributions  for  over  19  years 
only  to  have  retirement  security  escs^ie 
them  by  weeks  or  even  days. 

3.    RELNSITKANCK 

S.  4  provides  for  a  federaUy  admini- 
stered insurance  program  to  protect  pen- 
sioners if  a  plan  should  fall.  While  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  only  "encourage"  the 
private  sector  to  step  into  this  field.  8. 
4  mandates  a  responsible  system  of  pro- 
tection for  the  worker  who  is  left  out  in 
the  cold.  If  it  Is  necessary  and  proper  to 
provide  Federal  Insurance  for  stock  in- 
Testors  and  bank  dejiositors  as  we  pres- 
ently do,  It  Is  even  more  necessary  and 
proper  to  provide  the  same  protection  for 
the  poor  employee  whose  life's  work  Is 
Invested  in  his  pension  payments.  TTie 
entire  concept  of  Federal  protection  for 
private  pensions  is  meaningless  unless  we 
provide  this  reinsurance.  What  kind  of 
security  are  we  affording  the  American 
worker  if  we  can  only  vaguely  "^encour- 
age" that  he  be  protected  against  the  fi- 
nancial faflure  of  his  retirement  hopes 
and  dreams. 

4.    AOCQT7ATX   TUtmsG 

Employers  have  a  moral  obligation  and 
they  should  have  a  legal  obligation  to 
make  adequate  contributions  to  pension 
funds  in  o«der  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made  to  their  employees.  Workers  accept 
payroll  deductions  and  pay  their  fair 
share  of  a  pension  program.  They  de- 
serve to  have  that  pension  program  ade- 
quately funded  so  as  to  meet  all  short- 
smd  long-term  obligations.  S.  4  requires 
that  all  pension  fimds  have  sufilclent 
funding  to  cover  all  obUgatlons  for  a 
30-year  period.  This  Is  simply  the  pro- 
tection which  working  people  deserve 
and  need. 

s.  T»AKsFniABn.rrY 

If  a  man  or  woman  contributes  to  a 
pension  plan  for  years  and  earns  credits 
toward  an  tulequate  income,  he  should  be 
able  to  carry  those  credits  with  him  to  a 
new  job.  A  worker  should  not  lose  every- 
thing when  he  or  she  ia  forced  to  seek 
new  employment.  Accrued  pension  cred- 
its should  not  be  the  basis  for  a  sys- 
tem of  slave  labor  for  older  employees. 

If  oiu:  natlMial  economy  Is  to  retain  its 
flexibility,  it  requires  a  highly  mobile  la- 
bor force.  Workers  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  accept  new  positions  for  their 
own  advancement  and  the  good  of  the 
economy.  Are  the  35  million  workers 
contributing  to  over  40.000  private  pen- 


slon  pla^  to  be  deprived  of  his  mobility?        I  am  convhiced  that  we  c  m  produce 


If  they  do  move,  are  they  io  be  cheated 
out  of  their  hard-earned  p>easion  credits? 
To  avoid  such  an  unjust  situation,  8.  4 
provides  for  a  central  fund  administered 
by  the  Labor  Department  so  that  workers 
could  transfer  their  vested  oension  rights 
from  one  employer  to  anotler.  The  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  transferability  of  pen- 
sion rights  cheats  millionl  of  workers 
each  year.  It  restricts  wofker  mobility 
and  keeps  senior  workers  tied  down  to 
Inadequate  jobs.  Adoption  of  this  aspect 
of  8.  4  will  be  good  for  both  the  Individ- 
ual worker  and  the  nation^  economy. 

•.    STANOAHSS    OF    KXSPOM  UBIUTT 

One  hundred  and  sixty  Billion  dollars 
are  presMitly  to  the  hands  of  the  officials 
operating  private  pension  p|ans.  Not  only 
do  millions  of  workers  depend  on  these 
oflacials  for  retirement  Income,  but  the 
investment  policies  of  pension  fund  man- 
agers have  a  significant  iiipact  on  the 
course  of  the  naticmal  ^cnomy.  We 
caimot  leave  this  massive  accumiilatton 
of  workers'  funds  virtually  unregulated. 
While  most  pension  fund  managers  are 
capable  and  honest,  the  Anierican  work- 
er should  not  have  to  woriy  constantly 
about  their  stewardship. 

S.  4  demands  stricter]  regulations 
against  fraud  and  mismaitagement  of 
pension  funds  without  penalizing  those 
plans  which  have  been  administered 
honestly.  Even  more  Important,  It  sets 
new  standards  to  assure  that  workers 
will  be  kept  informed  of  the  provisions 
of  their  pension  plans.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  private  pension  plans 
meet  this  high  standard  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. In  M-der  to  ass^re  that  this 
standard  Is  met.  the  responblble  officials 
should  make  full  and  candW  disclosures 
of  the  operation  of  all  pension  plans,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  investments.  Com- 
plete disclosure  lets  the  worker  know 
where  he  or  she  stands  azuB  is  the  best 
way  of  protecting  the  publl^  taterest. 

Mr.  President,  there  arO  those  who 
may  say  that  such  a  plan  would  put  too 
great  a  financial  biu-den  on  private  pen- 
sion plans.  I  say  that  it  only  requires 
them  to  keep  the  promises  they  have 
made  to  the  American  woi^er. 

The  extensive  use  of  private  perislon 
plans  by  millions  of  men  and  women  is 
something  this  nation  can  be  proud  of. 
It  indicates  a  commibnent  to  hard  work 
frugality,  and  planning  fo4  the  future. 
Such  qualities  should  not  be  betrayed  by 
Inadequate  governmental  supervision. 
Strong,  fair  and  comprehe^ive  reform 
Ieglslatl<»i  Is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
the  fundamental  rights  df  American 
workers.  I  cannot  empha^zf  enough  my 
desire  for  prompt  action  on  the  Retlre- 
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HIGH-RISE  FIRE  HEARI|fOS:    CON- 
TROVERSY AND  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pijesident,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
recently  held  hearings  onj  fire  safety 
to  high-rise  buildings  for  khe  elder^. 
Many  constructive  comments  were  made 
during  the  course  of  those  p  days,  and 
I  would  like  to  express  a;  few  of  my 
thoughts  about  this  Initial  1  iquiry. 


high-rise  apartments  for  low-income 
elderly  that  are  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  multideath  fires.  I  heard  nothing  at 
our  hearings  that  would  change  this  con- 
viction; if  anything,  I  have  received  sup- 
port. ] 

Several  tragic  fires  have  forced  the 
conclusion  that  extra  safety  is  needed  in 
nursing  homes,  but  it  Is  equally  clear  to 
me  that  similar  features  are  needed  for 
older  persons  outside  of  tha  care  type 
Institution.  As  we  seek  f  imds  ft)r  specially 
designed  housing  for  the  elderly,  we 
should  also  examtoe  the  need  for  special 
fire-safety  features  in  this  type  of  hous- 
ing, j 

The  tragic  fire  at  the  Baptist  Towers 
apartments  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  took 
10  lives  last  November  30,  lUustrates  the 
need  for  special  consideration  when  a 
building  houses  only  older  persons. 

Following  the  Baptist  Towfrs  fire,  the 
Atlanta  Fire  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional   Fire    Protection    Association 

NPPA — conducted  a  survey  ol  occupants 
on  the  sixth  floor  through  the  11th— 
top — floor.  Of  the  95  persons  interviewed, 
the  average  age  was  71.  Nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  tenants  totervlewed  had 
physical  impairments  which  Conceivably 
could  affect  reactions  to  an  {emergency 
situation.  For  example,  some  tmiants  had 
hearing  difficulties  and  did  not  recognize 
the  fire  alarm  when  It  went  off.  Also, 
elderly  persons  utilize  elevators  to  high- 
rise  build  togs  and  therefore  are  imfamil- 
lar  with  emergency  stairwells  which  may 
be  the  only  exit  to  a  fire.  Older  persons 
are  more  susceptible  to  disability  from 
fire  and  smoke.  Some  elderiy  will  return 
to  theh"  rooms  rather  than  leave  the 
premises. 

Most  of  the  rec(Knmendiktlons  dis- 
cussed at  oiu"  hearings  applied  to  all 
types  of  tenants,  young  and  Ud.  Never- 
theless, the  witnesses  agreed  that  im- 
proved fire  safety  requirements  are  more 
crucial  to  buildtogs  houstog  only  older 
persons  because  of  the  factors  I  have 
mentioned.  The  recommendations  of  our 
witnesses  fit  generally  toto  three  areas: 
First,  automatic  detection  and  warning 
systems,  second,  automatic  exttoguish- 
tog— sprinkler— systems,  and  third,  sys- 
tems designed  to  contato  a  i  fire  to  Its 
potot  of  origin.  Several  witnesses  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  "sy$tems"  ap- 
proach that  would  consider  all  possi- 
bilities. ^^ 


la    tb« 
contnrf 


Many  witnesses  were  outspoken  to 
their  assessment  (rf  automatlt;  sprinkler 
systems.  j 

Mr.  Richard  Bland,  chalnlan  of  the 
National  Commission  on  FlrePrevention 
and  Control,  stated:  | 

I  submit  to  this  Subcomxnltteel  on  Housing 
for  th«  Elderly  that  the  requlrenient  of  com- 
plet*  automatic  sprinkler  systjms 
avallablA  technical  solution  tovjard 
of  fire  in  hoiulng  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chester  Schlrmer,  prfesldent  of 
Schirmer  Engtoeering  Corp.,   testified: 

The  records  of  the  National  Plr  s  Protection 
Association  and  records  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  Indicate  the  best  t^ol  available 
for  reduction  of  life  loss  from  Are  Is  the 
automatic  sprinkler  system. 

The  record  of  automatic  sprinkler  per- 
formanoe  Is  good.  We  have  yet  \o  record  a 
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multiple  loos  of  life  in  a  building  protected 
by  automatic  sprtnUets. 

Because  Installation  of  %  complete 
sprinkler  sTstem  can  be  costly,  otiier  wit- 
nesses strongly  favored  the  smoke  detec- 
tor, or  lonlzatian — products  of  combus- 
tion— system.  They  argued  that  smoke 
detectors  will  soimd  long  before  the  nor- 
mal qmlnkla-  system  wlU  be  set  off, 
thereby  provldtag  more  safety  to  persons 
to  the  area  where  the  fire  starts.  Pre- 
suming that  BomsoTie  is  available  to  put 
out  the  fire  to  its  early  stage,  smalka 
detectors  with  their  early  wamtog  would 
therefore  bring  the  needed  help  before 
the  siMTlnUen  would  be  set  off. 

Hie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deveskvment — ^HUD— has  sent  out  for 
comment  new  fee  safety  regnlatlons 
which  would  combine  both  sprinklers 
and  smoke  detectors.  Brief^smnmarteed. 
HUD's  new  proposals — HUD  Publication 
4910 — include  the  following: 

Flrsk.  automatic  sprinklers  to  all  c(m-- 
ridocs,  public  spaces,  service  and  utility 
areas; 

Second,  an  aittinnatic  smoke  detector 
and  alarm  system  wlthto  each  Bvtog 
imit; 

Third,  automatic  door  closers; 

Fourth,  compartmcntalisation:  at  least 
two  fire  dlvisUics  per  floor ;  and 

Fifth,  smoke  detectOTs  to  each  levator 
lobby  that  will  program  the  devator  to 
bypass  a  floor  where  Vbe  detector  is  ac- 
tivated. 

HUD  has  failed  to  require  to  these 
proposals  that  the  automatic  alarm 
system  automatically  transmit  an  alarm 
to  the  lire  departma:^  coomiltted  to 
serve  the  area,  although  they  do  require 
this  in  their  new  proposals  lor  "care- 
tj^pe"  bofldtogs.  By  their  own  testtmcsiy, 
this  additional  reqntrement  would  cost 
about  $200  per  bufldlng.  and  therefore. 
I  have  recommended  that  the  connection 
to  the  fire  department  should  also  be 
required  to  buildings  that  are  not  "care- 
type"  institutions. 

Several  adattonal  pctots  need  consld- 
Rtktkm.  DeeanBC  HDD's  new  standards 
will  only  api^  to  new  buildings,  we  are 
faced  with  the  reality  that  many  al- 
ready constructed  buildings  could  expe- 
rience a  multideath  fire  tragedy.  HUD 
esttoiates  that  it  will  be  several  months 
b^ore  thdr  reKuIatkes  became  effective. 
At  that  point,  all  bnUdtags  tiiat  are  fin- 
MHsd  In  eonstroetlMi,  or  menHf  ap- 
proved, win  not  be  subject  to  the  new 
standards. 

Several  experts  to  fire  safety  have  to- 
dlcated  that  the  complete  automatic 
sprinkler  approach  can  be  inelwiled  in 
the  coosfa-UBUoQ  without  excessive  cost 
If  It  Is  done  at  the  phmning  stage,  and 
if  certato  cost  benefits  or  "trade-trfW  to 
othw  safety  reqt^ements  are  realteed. 
The  proposed  HUD  regulations  do  not 
appear  to  allow  lor  different  alternatives 
such  aa  the  completely  sprtoklered 
bulkUnc.  nor  do  these  regulations  Indi- 
cate the  cost  irade-oSs  that  could  be 
reallKd  tay  ttals  altcmattve. 

Mr.  PreaMcnt,  I  have  written  to  HUD 
Secretary  Lynn  askmg  that  his  Depart- 
ment examtoe  some  of  these  qnestfons  to 
light  of  our  hearings,  and  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  to  have  that  letter  printed 
iu  the  BxcoBB  at  this  time. 
CXIX 833— Fart  10 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscou, 
as  foUowa: 

SracxAi.  CoMicrnxx  cm  AfitMO. 
Washington.  DXl^  March.  ZS.  i873, 
Hon.  itatma,  T.  LTwif . 

SecretmrTt,  nejKirtmeHt  o/  Hotuia^  and.  I7rb«n 
neveiOftnMnt.  WaAtngUm.  DJO. 

DK*a  Mk.  Lrmr:  A  few  veeks  ago  my  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  "Fire  Safety  In 
HltfarlM  BuUdlnga  tat  the  Elderly."  and  we 
beard  testimony  from  Mr.  Quintan  R.  Wells 
at  your  Department. 

At  our  lequcat,  hi*  testimony  drealt  in  part 
with  proposed  regulations  for  Are  safety 
(HDD  Publication  4010:  Minimum  Property 
StaxuiaKU  for  Multl-FamUy  Housing).  Sev- 
eral oUier  wltuesfiea,  both  during  and  since 
the  hearlnga,  have  added  their  comments 
about  these  proposed  regulations. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  your  Depart- 
ment has  taken  active  steps  to  upgrade  the 
fire  safety  requirements  In  hlghrise  build- 
ings under  your  jurisdiction,  but  I  have  a 
few  Important  questions  concerning  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

Mr.  Wens  testified  that  the  regnlations, 
when  effscttve,  win  apply  only  to  new  tooUd- 
ings.  Bztetlng  buUdUiga,  or  those  apptot«d 
t>y  tbs  dat*  the  ragnlatioBs  t>ecaaie  eOeettve, 
wUl  not  lie  subject  to  the  new  zequhreatents. 
I  can  tmdentand  ttia  dlfllealty  at  nMkktng 
tbeas  regulations  retreacttve,  but  we  still 
would  bs  Itfk  wttli  Bumy  bl^irlas  proleets 
where  »  multt-daatli  Ikrs  eauld  ooear. 

Mr.  Wtfls  f urtbsr  tastlficd  that  vraen  of 
existing  buOdings  oouM  apply  for  a  8iq>ple- 
mental  lioan  wbldi  would  be  approred  "If 
the  eoaaamlcs  would  support  It".  This  stote- 
ment  pxompts  several  questions: 

1.  How  mudtt  money  Is  avaUablc  for  8up- 
plementel  IjomisT 

a.  Arc  Supplemental  Loans  availaMe  for 
projects  buUt  under  Sections  202,  236,  231, 
and  PuUle  Hoastag? 

3.  Are  tbere  any  other  sources  of  Innda 
&TaUalde  to  ownen  or  qtonsoss  wishhsg  to 
upcnde  buildings  already  in  exlstmce? 

4.  Do  you  feel  tbere  la  need  for  teglslatlon 
In  tble  aiwk.  or  can  sufficient  provlatflBS  be 
made  undw  current  admlnlsmUve  au- 
tbort^ 

6. 1  am  receiving  letters  of  eonetm  about 
buildings  now  undsr  oosMtructloB.  Local 
HUD  oAoes  ta»Te  refused  to  vproee  eddttlon- 
al  funds  becsuas  added  lire  aafc^  features 
are  not  now  required. 

Is  ttaare  any  way  we  can  farllHate  the  In- 
eorporatlon  a<  added  fire  safety  feetwes  in.  as 
yet.  unOnlstaed  bofldlnga  vbest  eoeta  would 
be  cbeH>er? 

If  we  are  to  upgrade  our  existing  standards, 
we  ihoold  make  every  cHort  to  upgtMle  ex- 
isting buUdlngs.  espertany  vAksre  tlM  owner 
or  ipesieer  Is  requesting  saeb  sssleUTiee. 

SeeoDdly.  I  am  ecstosmed  orer  seteiial  eem- 
ments  that  have  been  ■iHliiwiiil  to  asy  at- 
tentloB  by  tbe  National  Ftae  Protectlim  Aaao- 
elatlaft  (mVA)  legardtng  tbe  propoead  leg- 
ulatloDs.  Tbe  comments  d  ttas  NFPA  can  be 
Bumnaarlaed  In  tbiee  aieee: 

A.  Omlastons  In  tlae  new  regnlattons: 

(l>  Antoniatle  tnuasmiaBieB  of  a  flie  alarm 
to  tbe  local  flie  dspartment  Is  not  required 
under  HUD  4aiO: 

(2)  lAbded  apartment  entry  doer  and 
frame  assemblies  which  fneure  the  Integrity 
of  tlte  one-tMor  fire-rated  corridor  perttttnns 
are  not  required;  uuft. 

(a)  The  use  ol  caiildun  as  a  sooros  of 
make-up  air  In  the  design  oC  tbe  ventilation 
system  la  not  probtblted. 

B.  lAck  of  Alternative  Systems. 

(1>  The  H^A  recommends  that  standards 
and  criteria  must  be  developed  tlMt  allow 
designers  altematlvee  for  solving  fire  safety 
problems. 

(2)  The  proposed  regulations  would  xkot  al- 
low foe  a  complete  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 


tem aa  an  alternative  which  would  allow 
several  ooet  trade-offs. 

C.  Oast  Kstimates  of  the  New  Regulations 
Ignore  PoeslMe  Ckwt  Trade-Offs. 

Mr.  Wells  Indleated  In  his  testinKmy  that 
HT7D  Is  considering  various  trade-offs  ai>d  is 
still  studying  the  question.  Considering  the 
serlcmsuess  the  cost  question  in  buildings  in- 
tended for  low  and  moderate  Income  tenants, 
possible  trade-offs  become  very  Important. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  status  o*  the 
"trade-off"  question  Is  at  HUD.  wni  cost 
trade-ofTs  become  part  at  the  new  regula- 
tions? If  so.  what  are  they?  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Wells  applied  the  costs  of  the  new 
regnlatlons  to  a  typical  bulHUng.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  cost  differences  there  would 
be  in  this  same  example  If  an  tntde-offs  are 
taken  Into  account. 

In  addition,  I  would  I4)preciate  receiving 
answers  to  the  other  questions  I  have  dis- 
cussed above.  I  feel  that  the  suggestkms  put 
forth  by  the  NPPA  are  constructive  and  well- 
considered,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  HUD's 
position  with  regard  to  their  comments. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Hajeuson  a.  WtLLtkyu,  H... 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Bousing 
tor  the  elderly. 


SDBFACE  MINE  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  are  aware,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  various  btlls  now  poid- 
tog  actkn  which  deal  with  surface  mtoe 
reclamation. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  three  Mils 
dealing  with  surface  Tntn^  reclamation 
appeared  In  the  April  16,  1973.  issue  of 
the  CoNcaxssioiuL  Rscoaa  on  page 
1257t. 

In  an  effort  to  pipride  additknal  to- 
f  ormatlon,  tot  comparative  analysis  pur- 
poses, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
administration's  surface  wifn^  reclama- 
tion bin.  S.  923.  be  printed  to  the  Becoko. 

There  being  no  ohJectlon.  tbe  bin  was 
wdered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Racoea,  as 
follows: 

Be  ft  enacted  by  fke  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Mined  Area  Pro- 
tection Act  of  M78". 

TTTLK  X 
Sac.   101.  DaruMBowa.    gor  tbe 
of  this  Act.  tbe  terxM— 

(a)  "Secretary"  meazts  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

(b)  "mining  operatkme"  meaiM  (1)  activi- 
ties conducted  on  tbe  surface  or  uxMlBsroand 
lor  the  cxploratian  for,  developmeat  of.  or 
extraction  of  minerals,  organic  or  inorganic, 
from  tbeir  natural  oecurxences,  tndnding 
strip  or  anger  auming.  ilredgtng.  quarrying, 
open  pit.  In  situ  '**«*"»fit«^Tii  or  retorting  and 
learhlng;  and  (2)  the  -u^nttw^  concen- 
trating, refining,  or  other  pnoessti«  or  prep- 
aration (excluding  smelterlng)  and  loading 
for  Inteiatate  comaMice  of  crude  mliMrals  at 
or  near  tbe  mine  site,  it  does  not  taetnds  the 
extraction  of  minerals  in  a  liquid  or  gMsous 
Mate  by  meana  of  wtf  Is  or  pipes  unlsm  the 
prooam  indudea  m  situ  dtrtUlattan  or  le- 
tortlac.  For  tbe  purposss  at  tbls  Act.  pros- 
pecting activities  are  eneludsd  tram  tbls 
rteftnlHoni; 

<e>  "projecting"  means  the  first  on-tbe- 
groond  or  airborne  ptiaee  at  m  — leb  nmtted 
to  tbe  gatbarlng  of  evUenee  or  mtasralteation 
of  potential  wenmeiclal  wertb  and  la  not  lor 
tbe  purpoae  at  estabUabii^  ulaaral  mm  in 
Prospecting   Influrtea   geological   rcconnals- 
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■anoe,  the  uae  of  geophysical  and  geochemlcal 
methods,  and  preliminary  sampling  but  does 
not  Include  the  construction  of  access  roads, 
mecbanlc&l  trenching,  construction  of  semi- 
permanent camp  facilities,  or  other  activities 
which  will  result  In  appreciable  disturbances 
to  the  natural  condition  of  the  area; 

(d)  "undergroimd  mining  operations" 
mecms  those  mining  operations  carried  out 
beneath  the  surface  by  means  of  shafts,  tun- 
nels, or  other  underground  mine  <^>ening8 
and  such  use  of  the  adJcMent  surface  as  is 
Incidental  thereto; 

(e)  "surface  mining  operations"  means 
thoae  mining  operations  carried  out  on  the 
STirfaoe,  Including  strip,  area  strip,  contoiu: 
■trip,  or  auger  mining,  dredging,  and  leach- 
ing, or  any  combination  thereof,  and  activ- 
ities related  thereto; 

(f )  "oip«n  pit  mining"  means  that  surface 
Twintng  method  in  which  the  overburden  Is 
removed  from  atop  the  mineral  and  In  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits, 
mining  continues  in  the  same  area  proceed- 
ing predominantly  downws^^  with  lateral 
expansion  of  the  pit  necessary  to  maintain 
slope  stability  and  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  orderly  expansion  of  the  total  mining  op- 
eration. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  this 
definition  shall  Include  caving  methods  and 
leoching  activities  associated  with  open  pit 
mining.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
mining  of  surface  coal  deposits,  except  those 
velatlng  to  open  pit  anthracite  coal  opera- 
tions. Is  excluded  from  this  definition; 

(g)  "mined  area"  means  the  surface  and 
subsiirface  of  an  area  in  which  mining  op- 
erations are  being  or  have  been  conducted 
mcludlng  private  ways  and  roads  appurte- 
nant to  any  such  area,  land  excavations, 
workings,  refuse  banks,  tailings,  qx>il  banks, 
and  areas  In  which  structures,  facilities, 
machines,  tools,  or  other  materials  or  prop- 
erty which  result  from  or  are  used  in,  mining 
operations  are  situated; 

(h)  "operator  of  a  mining  operation" 
means  an  Individual,  society,  joint  stock 
company  or  a  partnership,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  other  organization  controlling  or 
managing  a  mining  operation; 

(1)  "previously  mined  area"  means  a  mined 
•rea  on  which  mining  operations  have  been 
Abandoned  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  a  mined  area  on  which  mining  operations 
are  abandoned  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  due  to  the  Impracticability  of  the 
mining  operation  imder  reclamation  stand- 
ards established  by  or  under  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(j)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
DK>nwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,  American   Samoa,  and   Guam; 

(k)  "reclamation"  mecms  the  process  of 
restoring  a  mined  area  affected  by  a  mining 
operation  to  its  original  or  other  similarly 
appropriate  condition,  considering  past  and 
possible  futtire  usee  of  the  area  and  the  sur- 
rounding topography  and  taking  into  account 
environmental,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions; and 

(1)  "soil"  means  all  of  the  overburden  ma- 
terials that  overlay  a  natural  deposit  of  min- 
erals, organic  or  inorganic,  and  also  means 
suob  overburden  materials  after  removnl 
tnta  their  natmrai  state  by  mining  opera- 
tlaas. 

Sec.  103.  CoNcxsssiONAi,  Findinos  and  Dbc- 
i.AaATioifB. — The    Congress    finds    and    de- 


(a)  tbat  mining  operations  are  essential 
activities  affecting  interstate  commerce 
which  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being, 
security,  and  general  welfare  at  the  Nation; 

(b)  that  there  are  mining  operations  on 
public  and  private  lands  In  the  Nation  which 
adversely  affect  the  envlroimient  by  destroy- 
ing or  diminishing  the  availability  of  public 
and  private  land  for  commercial.  Industrial, 
recreational,  agrlcvdtural,  and  forestry  pur- 
poses, by  causing  sroslon  and  landslides,  by 


contributing  to  floods  and  the  pollution  of 
waters  and  air,  by  deetroylog  fish  and  wSdllfe 
habitat  and  Impairing  n«tural  beauty,  by 
frustrating  efforts  to  conserve  soil,  water,  and 
other  natural  resources,  byi  destroying  public 
and  private  property,  and  m  creating  hazards 
to  life  and  property :  ' 

(c)  that  the  Initial  attd  principal  con- 
tinuing responsibility  fof  developing  and 
enforcing  environmental  reg^atlons  for 
mining  operations  shoulll  rest  with  the 
States;  J 

(d)  that  the  co(q>eratlva  effort  established 
by  this  Act  Is  necessary  to  the  prevention 
and  elimination  of  the  [adverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  present  and  future  mining 
operations;  and  | 

(e)  that  It  is  the  purpsse  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  a  nationwide  effort  to  regulate 
mining  operations  to  prevent  or  substanti- 
ally reduce  their  adverse  Environmental  ef- 
fects, to  stimulate  and  ebcourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new,  envirenmentally  sound 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques,  and  to 
assist  the  States  In  carrying  out  programs 
for  those  purposes. 

TITLE  n— ENVIRONME  "TTAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  MINING  OPERATIONS 

Ssc.  301.  State  EMvnto  mmxntai.  Rxoin^- 
TiONS  FOE  Mining  OPERixiONS. — (a)  Each 
State,  after  public  hearinfs  and  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
may  submit  to  the  SecretAry  for  review  and 
approval  or  disapproval  14  accordance  with 
this  section  State  environmental  regulations 
for  mlnmg  operations  oni  all  lands  within 
such  State,  except  federally  owned  land  or 
land  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
Indians.  A  State  may  at  ahy  time  thereafter 
submit  revisions  to  such  regulations  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval in  accordance  witti  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  itie  regulations  or 
revision  of  such  regulations  submitted  to 
him  if  In  hlB  Judgment — 

(1)  the  regulations  req 
mining  operation  or  mis 
tlvlty,  as  defined  In  section  101(b),  not  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  me  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  the  regulatlons.Tthe  operator  pro- 
posing to  initiate  such  operation  or  activity 
must  obtain  a  permit  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment thereof  from  a  State  agency  established 
to  administer  the  regulations  and  provide 
that  such  a  permit  will  b«  Issued  only  after 
the  operator  (1)  files  a  milling  and  reclama- 
tion plan  describing  the  miinner  In  which  his 
reclamation  activity  wUl  be  conducted  show- 
ing that  such  activity  wil  be  conducted  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  regulations 
and  (11)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  agency  that  the  opemtor  has  the  phys- 
ical and  financial  capacity  to  conduct  his 
mining  and  reclamation  ijctivlty  In  accord- 
ance with  the  reclamatioii  plan; 

(2)  the  regulations  require  operators  of 
mining  operations  In  exlsence  on  the  date 
of  the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  regulations 
to  obtain  permits  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  within  one  year 
of  such  date,  except  that  (i)  permits  Is- 
sued for  such  operations  may  allow  up  to 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
^proval  of  the  regulations  for  the  operators 
to  come  into  compliance  wtih  performance 
standards  adopted  or  desi^ated  under  para- 
graphs (b)(3),  (b)(4),  atd  (b)(5)  of  thU 
section:  and  (U)  permit*  Issued  for  such 
operations  producing  less  than  ten  thotisand 
tons  per  year  of  mine  ruQ  material  may  al- 
low departure  from  the  performance  stand- 
ards for  up  to  five  years  I  from  the  date  of 
the  Secretary's  approval  sf  the  regulations, 
to  the  extent  found  by  tie  State  agency  to 
be  necessary  on  the  basis  of  the  small  slae 
of  such  operations,  their  Significance  to  the 
local  economy,  and  the  extent  of  possible 
snvlronmental  damage;     ' 

(3)  the  regulations  contain  requirements 
designed  to  insure  that  the  mining  opera- 


tion (1)  will  not  result  In  a 
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violation  of  ap- 


iire  that,  for  any 
Ing  operation  ac- 


le  State  agency, 

ices  in  mining 

authorize  de- 

on  an  experi- 


pUcable  water  or  air  effluent  or  «nlssion 
standards  and  regulations,  (11)  will  control 
or  prevent  erosion  or  flooding,  r<^ease  of  toxic 
substanoes,  accidental  subsidence  of  mined 
areas  or  land  cm:  rock  slides,  vmderground, 
outcrop,  or  refuse  bank  fires,  damage  to  fish 
or  wildlife  or  their  habitat,  or  public  or 
private  property,  and  hazard  to  public  health 
and  safety,  and  (111)  will  be  in  conformanefe 
with  any  State  land  use  pSannlng  process 
or  program;  | 

(4)  the  reg\ilatlons  requir^  reclamation  of 
mined  areas  and  that  recla|nation  work  be 
performed  as  an  integraJ  pajt  of  the  mining 
operation  and  be  completed  within  reason- 
able prescribed  time  llmi^  and  in  the 
case  of  mining  operations '  for  which  the 
Secretary  has  adopted  performance  stand- 
ards, reclamation  be  accoi^llshed  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  standards;  except  that 
In  order  to  encourage  the  reworking  and 
reclamation  of  previously  s^ned  areas,  the 
regulations  may  allow  reclamation  to  depart 
from  the  specifications  adojted  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsectl<tn  (b)  (3)  (11)  in 
those  Individual  cases  where  the  State  de- 
termines that  the  cost  of  reclamation  on  a 
previously  mined  area  in  strict  compliance 
with  such  specifications  Is  iBdpractlcable,  and 
that  the  environmental  qut^ty  of  the  entire 
permit  area  would,  on  balance,  be  clearly 
enhanced; 

(5)  the  regulations  allow  • 
in  order  to  encourage  adv^ 
and  reclamation  practices, 
partures  in  Individual 

mental  basis  from  the  speclllcatlons  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  ti  subsection  (b) 
(3)  (11)  of  this  section,  if  ttie  experimental 
practices  are  potentially  moi-e  or  at  least  as 
environmentally  protective,  during  and  after 
mining  operations,  as  those  required  by  such 
specifications,  and  If  the  mining  operation 
Is  no  larger  than  necessaJy  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  and  economic  feasibility  of 
the  experimental  practices;  i 

(6)  the  regiilations  require  posting  of  per- 
formance bonds  or  other  eqi^ally  appropriate 
financial  arrangements,  in  amounts  and  upon 
conditions  at  all  times  suqiclent  to  Insure 
the  reclamation  of  mined  afleas  in  the  event 
that  the  regulations  are  not  complied  with 
or  that  reclamation  Is  not  completed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mining  (md  reclamation 
plan; 

(7)  the  regulations  provide  for  filing,  up- 
dating, and  permanent  retenilon  of  engineer- 
ing maps  of  all  active  sur^e  and  under- 
ground mining  operations  a^d  of  all  Inactive 
surface  and  underground 
for  which  engineering  or 
available; 

(8)  the  regulations  provide  that  the  re- 
sponsible State  agency  will  Identify  areas  or 
types  of  areas  in  the  State  *rhlch,  If  mined, 
cannot  be  reclaimed  with  exiting  techniques 
to  satisfy  applicable  perfor^utnoe  standards 
adopted  by  the  Secretary,  bM  that  the  State 
agency  will  not  Issue  permits  to  mine  such 
areas  vmtll  It  determines  thett  the  technology 
Is  available  to  satisfy  appllci|ble  performance 
standards:  j 

(9)  the  regulations  provKle  that  regular 
reports  will  be  made  to  thi  Secretary  oon- 
cemmg  the  progress  made  by  the  State  In 
carrying  out  the  pvu-poses  of  this  title; 

(10)  the  regulations  require  operators  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  responsible  State 
agency,  showing  the  progress  of  mining  oper- 
ations and  of  all  required  reclamation  ac- 
tivities, and  require  regular  monitoring  by 
the  State  agency  of  environmental  changes 
In  mined  areas  to  assess  ths  effectiveness  of 
the  environmental  regulations  for  mining 
operations;  | 

(11)  the  regulations  designate  a  single 
agency,  or  with  the  Secretary's  approval,  an 
Interstate  organization  upo^i  which  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administerlqg  and  enforcing 
the  regulations  Is  conferred  by  the  State  or 
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states  and  will  insure  full  participation  of 
those  agencies  responsible  for  State  land  use 
planning  and  management,  air  quality,  water 
quality,  and  other  areas  of  environmental 
protection; 

(12)  the  State  agmey  or  Interstate  orga- 
nization responsible  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  regulations  has  vested 
m  it  the  regulatory  and  other  authorities 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  au- 
thority to  obtain  the  cessation  of  rntning 
operations  for  violation  of  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 

(13)  the  regulations  were  developed  with 
full  participation  of  all  mterested  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  agencies, 
local  governments,  and  other  Interested 
bodies  and  groups; 

(14)  the  regulations  provide  for  regular 
review  and  updating,  and  for  public  notice 
and  an  cq>portunlty  for  public  participation 
In  their  revision; 

(15)  funding  and  manpower  are  or  will 
be  committed  to  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  regulstlons  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(16)  the  regulations  are  authorized  by 
law  and  win  become  affective  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  approval  by  the  Secretary; 

(17)  training  programs  will  be  established, 
as  necessary,  for  persons  engsiged  in  mining 
c^eratlons  and  In  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental regulations; 

(18)  the  regulations  are  compatible  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  with  approved 
regulations  of  adjacent  States;   and 

(19)  the  regulatiotis  which  are  develc^;>ed 
by  the  State  agency  to  meet  or  exceed  per- 
formance standards  should  consider.  In  ad- 
dition to  relative  degrees  of  environmental 
protection,  the  relative  costs  Invcrfved; 

(b)  (1)  In  choosing  among  !^>eel9cations 
or  other  requirements  which  satisfy  the  per- 
formance standards  in  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  staall  oooslder,  in  addiikm  to  the 
relative  degrees  of  environmental  {urotec- 
tlon,  the  relative  coeta  lnvolve<L 

(3)  The  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  further  elabo- 
rated by  the  Secretary  through  guidelines 
which  will  be  Issued  within  ninety  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  revised 
perlodlcaUy  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shfdl  by  regulation  adopt  performance 
standards  for  the  reclamation  of  mined  areas 
affected  by  surface  mining  c^eratlons.  Tliose 
performance  standards  shall  mclude  specifi- 
cations that  will  Insure  (1)  that  mined  areas 
will  be  returned,  as  soon  as  feasible,  to  their 
original  contour  to  a  contour  similarly  i4>- 
proprlate  considering  the  surrounding  to- 
pography and  possible  future  uses  of  the 
areas;  (U)  that  there  Is  no  depoaition  of 
spc^  material,  except  as  necessary  to  the 
original  excavation  of  earth  in  a  new  min- 
ing operation,  on  the  undisturlied  or  natural 
surface  within  or  adjacent  to  the  mined  area, 
and  that  reclamation  be  conducted  concur- 
rently with  the  rnining  operatlou;  except 
that  the  State  agency  may  allow  departures 
from  such  specifications  either  through  a 
State  approved  program  pursuant  to  (a)  (5) 
of  this  section  or  If  the  operator  demon- 
strates that  such  departures  wUl  provide 
equal  or  better  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  environmental  quality;  (111)  that 
throughout  the  mined  area,  soli  conditions 
be  stabilized  and  water  management  be  con- 
ducted such  that  landslides  are  prevented, 
erosion  is  minimized,  and  water  pollution 
by  slltatlon  and  by  acid,  highly  mineralized 
or  toxic  material  drainage  is  mUilmized;  and 
(iv)  that  the  original  type  of  simUarly  ap- 
propriate type  of  vegetation  will  be  reestab- 
lished on  the  area  disturbed  by  the  mining 
operations  as  soon  after  the  soil  handling  is 
completed   as  feasible.   He  shall  revise   all 


such  performance  standards  periodically  as 
necessary. 

(4)  WIthte  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  adopt  performance 
standards  for  the  reclamation  of  areas  af- 
fected by  open  pit  mlntog,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  unique  nature  of  such  opera- 
tions. Those  performance  standards  should 
Insure  (1)  that  new  mined  areas  should  be 
returned,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  approxi- 
mately their  original  contour  or  to  a  contour 
similarly  appropriate  consWertag  the  sur- 
roimdtag  topography  and  possible  future 
uses  of  the  area;  (ii)  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  there  is  no  i>ennanent  deposition  of 
spoil  material  on  undisturbed  or  natural 
surfaces  wtthln  or  adjacent  to  the  mined 
area;  (HI)  that,  throughout  the  permit  area, 
son  conditions  will  be  stabnized  and  water 
management  conducted,  such  that  land- 
slides are  prevented,  erosion  Is  minimized, 
and  pollution  of  water,  mcludlng  that  in 
water  impoundments  created  by  the  mmmg 
operation,  by  sfltatlcm,  and  by  acid,  highly 
mineralized  and  toxic  material  drainage  Is 
minimized;  and  (Iv)  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  original  type  or  similarly  appro- 
priate type  vegetation  wm  be  reestablished 
on  the  disturbed  land  areas.  He  shall  revise 
all  sue*  performance  standards  pw'iodtcally 
as  necessary. 

(5)  Withta  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
adopt  performance  standards  few  reclama- 
tion of  areas  affected  by  underground  mming 
operatknis  In  order  to  prevent,  minimize,  or 
correct  environmental  harm.  Including 
standards  for  minlmlztag  subsidence  and  the 
continutag  discharge  of  acid,  mineralized, 
and  toxic  material  drainage.  He  shaU  revise 
all  sue*  performance  standards  periodically 
as  necessary. 

(c)  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  develc^Ing 
guidelines  and  performance  standards  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  there  Js  estab- 
lished an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  such  other  representatives  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate.  In  order  to  Insure  con- 
stotency  with  the  purpoees  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator  <rf  the  Environ- 
niental  Protection  Agency  to  those  aspects 
of  the  guidelines  and  rcgulatloos  under  sub- 
section (b)  which  affect  air  or  water  quality. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  regu- 
Utlons  submitted  by  a  State  pnirsuant  to 
this  sectloQ  until  he  has  scrticlted  the  views 
of  Federal  agencies  prlndpally  interested  tn 
such  regulatioas.  In  order  to  insure  consis- 
tency wtth  the  purpoees  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Pro«eetlan  Agency  in  those  aspects  of  each 
State's  regulations  which  affect  air  or  water 
quality.  The  Secretary  shall  vppro^  or  reject 
the  State  regulations  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  such  regulations  are  filed. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  regula- 
tions or  reviston  thereof  submitted  to  him 
by  a  State  for  approrml,  he  shan  conduct  a 
oonttoulng  review  and  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  regulatkMis  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  thereof.  As  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  and  review  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  that — 

(1 )  the  State  has  failed  to  enforce  the  reg- 
ulations adequately; 

(2)  the  State's  regulstlons  require  revMon 
as  a  result  of  experience  or  the  gutdellnee 
on  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  201  fb) ; 

(3)  the  State  has  otherwise  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 


Upon  making  such  determination  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  State  and  suggest  im- 
propriate action,  remedies,  or  revlskxis  to 
the  regulatkKM  affording  the  State  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  If  within  a  reason- 
able time,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
the  State  has  not  taken  appropriate  action 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withdraw  bis  approval  of  the  reg- 
ulatlems,  and  Issue  regulations  for  such  State 
under  section  302  of  this  title.  After  with- 
drawal of  his  approval  and  pending  the  Is- 
suance of  regulaticms  under  section  303,  the 
Secretary  may  administer  and  enforce  the 
State  regulations,  following  the  issuance  of 
regulations  under  section  303  and  while  they 
are  in  effect,  the  Secretary  is  authorlBed  to 
administer  and  enforce  such  regulations 
wtthln  such  State. 

Sec.  309.  FEDEitAi,  Recuuitioiv  of  itnrmn 
Ombmtion.— (a)  If,  at  the  expiration  erf  two 
years  after  the  date  <rf  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  State  has  failed  to  submit  environ- 
mental regulations  for  mining  operaptioDs,  or 
has  submitted  regulations  which  have  been 
disapproved  and  within  such  period  has  failed 
to  submit  revised  regulations  for  ap{xx>val, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  tesue  environ- 
mental regulations  lor  mming  operations 
within  sw*  State.  The  Federal  regnlatlotts 
issiied  by  the  Oecietary  for  a  partkeuhu-  State 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall  l>e 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Federal  rulemaking 
procedures  set  forth  In  sectltm  563  at  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  regulations  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  In  secUon  653  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  303.  Where  the  Secretary  administers 
and  enforces  the  program  for  the  State,  or 
when  the  Secretary  adminlatera  and  enforces 
State  regulations  under  section  301  (e)  of  this 
title,  he  shall  recover  the  full  cost  of  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  jHogram 
through  the  xise  of  mining  permit  charges 
to  be  llevled  against  ofjerstors  of  mining  op- 
erations wlthm  the  State. 

Sec.  204.  Tekionatzon  of  ftxmiAi,  Rkbttla- 
•novrs. — If  a  State  submits  proposed  State 
regulation  to  the  Secretary  after  Federal  reg- 
ulations have  been  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  this  title,  and  if  the  Secretary  approves 
such  regulations,  such  federal  regulations 
shan  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  State  at 
such  time  as  the  State  regulations  become 
effective.  Such  Federal  legulatioBs,  as 
changed  or  modified  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
again  become  effective  If  the  Secretary  sub- 
sequently withdraws  his  approval  ot  the  State 
regulations  pursuant  to  snbseetioa  (e)  of 
section  201  <rf  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  IiTSPECTiows  and  iNTEsrrcATiows. — 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  in- 
spections and  investigations  of  mining  opera- 
tions and  the  mined  areas  as  he  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  any  State's 
regulations,  or  to  develop  ot  enforce  Federal 
regulations  or  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  for  such  pxirposes  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Secretairy  shall 
have  the  right  of  entry  to  any  mining  opera- 
tion and  Into  any  mined  areas.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  right  of  entry  Into  a  specific  min- 
ing operation  or  mined  area  the  Secretary 
may  obtain  a  warrant  fiom  the  appropriate 
district  court  to  authorize  such  entry. 

Soc.  306.  Injuncttoms. — At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  may  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  a  Federal  district  court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  or  the  High  Court 
of  America  Samoa  for  an  injunction  or  other 
appropriate  order  (1)  to  prevent  any  opera- 
tor of  »  mining  opwatlon  from  engaging  in 
mlntog   operations   in   violation   of   Federal 
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regulations  teued  iinder  section  202  of  this 
title  or  State  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
la  authorized  to  enforce  under  section  301(e) 
of  this  title;  (3)  to  prevent  an  operator  of  a 
raining  operation  from  placing  In  commerce 
the  minerals  produced  by  a  mining  operation 
In  violation  of  State  regulations  approved 
under  section  201  of  this  title;  (3)  to  enforce 
a  warrant  Issued  under  section  206  of  this 
title;  or  (4)  to  collect  a  penalty  under  sec- 
tion 207(a)  of  this  title.  The  district  co\irt  of 
the  United  States  or  a  Federal  district  court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam  or  the  High  Court 
of  American  Samoa  for  the  district  In  which 
such  operator  ot  a  mining  operation  resides 
or  la  doing  business  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  such  Injunction  or  order. 

Sec.  207.  Pknaltizs. — (a)  If  any  person  falls 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  such  failure,  the  Secre- 
tary may  order  cessation  of  such  person's 
T"<"t"e  operations  and  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•1,000  for  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  after  said  fifteen  days. 

(b)  Any  person  who  luiowlngly  violates 
any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
tXKth. 

(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  reme- 
dies afforded  by  this  title  or  by  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 

Sec  208. (a)  Review  of  the  Secretary's 
action  In  (1)  promulgating  any  standards  of 
pwformance  under  section  201  (b)(2), 
(b)(3).  (b)(4),  and  (b)(6):  and  (U)  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  a  State  environ- 
mental regrulatlons  and  standards  or  revision 
to  those  under  section  201  (a;  may  be  had  by 
any  Interested  person  In  the  circuit  court  of 
am>eals  of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
Jtidlclal  district  In  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  such  business  upon  application 
by  such  person.  Any  such  application  shall 
be  made  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
such  determination,  approval,  promulgation, 
issuance,  or  denial,  or  after  such  date  only  If 
such  application  Is  based  solely  on  groiinds 
which  arose  after  such  ninetieth  day. 

(b)  Action  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement. 

Sec.  209.  RxszAXCH. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  or  promote  research  or 
training  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  In  so  doing,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  individuals  and  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  and  collect 
and  make  available  Information  resulting 
therefrom. 

Sec.  210.  Grants. — (a)  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  any  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  devel- 
oping, administering,  and  enforcing  environ- 
mental regulations  under  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  grants  do  not  exceed  80  pw 
centum  of  the  program  development  costs 
incurred  during  the  year  preceding  approval 
by  the  Secretary  and  do  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  total  costs  incurred  during 
the  first  year  following  approval,  45  per 
centum  during  the  second  year  following  ap- 
proval, 30  per  centum  during  the  third  year 
following  approval,  and  15  pwr  centimi  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year  following  approval,  at 
which  time  the  Federal  grants  shall  cease. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  and  provide  nonflnanclal  assist- 
ance to  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
It  In  the  administration  eind  enforcement  of 
Its  regulations.  Such  cooperatlOD  and  asslst- 
anoe  may  Include— 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training.  In- 


cluding provisions  of  necessary  cunicular 
and  Instructional  materials,  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  ^he  State  regula- 
tions or  program;  or  j 

(2)  amlHtsnoe  in  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  of  mining  opera- 
tions and  mined  areas  In  such  State  for  the 
pinrposes  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Its 
environmental  regulations  for  mining  opera- 
tions programs  and  Identtfylng  current  and 
future  needs  of  the  State  a  activities  under 
this  Act.  I 

Sec.  211.  In  extending  teoinlcal  assistance 
to  States  under  section  21Q  and  In  the  en- 
forcement of  regiilatlons  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  203  coacerning  matters 
relating  to  the  reclamation  of  areas  affected 
by  surface  mining,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Administrator  of  thie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  nuv  transfer  funds 
to  cover  the  cost  thereof.       T 

Sec.  313.  Any  records,  rejjorts,  or  informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  Adt  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  tnat  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  by  any  per- 
son that  records,  reports,  oi  Information,  or 
particular  part  thereof,  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  access  under  this  Act  If  made  pub- 
lic, would  divulge  methods  or  processes  en- 
titled to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such 
person,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ord, or  information  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  1005  o|  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  rec- 
ord, report,  or  Information  tnay  be  disclosed 
to  other  oiBcers,  employees,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  $tates  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  ^r  when  relevant 
in  any  proceeding  under  thiA  Act. 

Sec.  313.  Rinxs  aitd  RactTLATioMs. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  t>romuIgate  such 
rxiles  and  regulations  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  314.  Attthobizatjon  or  Afpropbia- 
TiONS. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  suc]|  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  jrovlslons  of  this 
Act.  j 

TITLE  mi 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  heads  dr  aU  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  whldh  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  land  on  which  mining  operations 
are  permitted  are  authorizad  to  promulgate 
environmental  regulations  to  govern  such 
mining  operations.  Such  department  or 
agency  heads  shall  Issue  regulations  to  as- 
sure at  least  the  same  degree  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  reclaimatlon  on  lands 
under  their  Jurisdiction  as  is  required  by  any 
law  and  regulation  establislled  under  an  ap- 
proved State  program  for  tHe  State  in  which 
such  land  Is  situated.  EacU  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  States,  tq  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  in  carryink  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  State 
regulations  approved  pursui  jit  to  it  shall  t>e 
construed  to  conflict  with  a  ly  of  the  follow- 
ing Acts  or  with  any  rule  o  ■  regulation  pro- 
m\ilgated  thereunder: 

(1)  the  Federal  Metal  md  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  7'  2;  30  UB.C.  721- 
740): 

(2)  the  Federal  Coal  ly  Ine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  1  42) : 

<3)  the  Federal  Water  I  oUutlon  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903),  as  am  nded,  the  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  then  to,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality; 

(4)  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  a  nended  (70  Stat. 
092;  42  UB.C.  1867) ;  and 

(6)  the  Solid  Waste  Qispoeal  Act,  aa 
amended  (79  Stat.  997;  42  tJ.S.C.  3261). 

Sec.  302.  SxPARABnjTT. — lH  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  t^ipllcabllilv  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circujustance  Is   leld  Invalid,  the 
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remainder  of  this  Act  and  the!  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TI  1ST  BAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I  resident,  the 
successful  negotiation  of  a|  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  must  be  linked  to 
the  issue  of  establishing  an  effective  veri- 
fication system  to  detect  j  violations  in 
the  treaty. 

Persons  who  have  indicated  opposi- 
tion to  the  concept  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  both  iii  the  United 
States  and  abroad  fear  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  would  be  evaded  by 
signatory  nations  who  mKht  amtinue 
to  hold  nuclear  tests  clandestinely. 

In  the  July  1972  issue  of  Survival,  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  Danish  nuclear  phys- 
icist P.  L.  Olgaard  addresses  himself  to 
this  problem.  He  writes: 

In  recent  years  developmeqts  in  the  field 
of  detection  seismology  have  been  very  im- 
pressive and  it  is  now  possible  to  establish 
identification  criteria  which,  based  on  the 
information  available  today,  seem  to  be  pos- 
itive identifiers. 

I  bring  this  article  to  thi  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  It  examines  both 
the  obstacles  to  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  methods  to  surmount 
those  obstacles.  As  Mr.  Olgaard  points 
out,  onsite  inspecticm  is  not  the  only  way 
to  police  a  test  ban  treaty,  Advances  in 
technology  have  made  it  virtually  impos- 
sible or  impractical  to  vldlate  a  treaty 
without  being  caught.        ] 

If  Mr.  Olgaard's  conclusions  are  valid, 
as  I  believe  them  to  be,  and  modem  tech- 
nology has  made  evasions  of  a  treaty  un- 
feasible, I  think  that  we  filially  can  end 
testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
signing  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uniinlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Olgaard's  artisle  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectloi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  1 1  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VEanrTiNG  a  COMPSEHENsrotE  Test  Ban 
(By  P.  L.  Olgaard) 

(Note. — Mr.  Olgaard  Is  a  Danish  nuclear 
physicist.  Professor  at  the  "Technical  Uni- 
versity of  Dermiark  in  Copefihagen  and  a 
member  of  the  Disarmament  ICommisslon  of 
the  Danish  Ctovemment.)         j 

In  April  1969  Commission^  Tape  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energnr  Commission 
(USAEC)  gave  a  lecture  en^tled  'Why  we 
test',^  in  which  he  outlined  the  reasons  for 
continued  American  nuclear  tests.  One  rea- 
son was  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  credible  strategic  deterrence;  an- 
other was  the  fear  that  a  unilateral  American 
test  ban  and  continued  nuclear  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  might  leaU  the  Russians 
to  believe  that  they  had  obtained  a  first- 
strike  capability  and  so  destroj  the  credibility 
of  the  American  deterrent  forces. 

No  statement  of  reasons  to  continue  test- 
ing has  come  from  the  Sjoviet  TiTnlon,  but  they 
are  probably  similar  toH^oeej  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  little.  If  any,  cause  Ito  believe  that 
the  strategic  balance  would  be!  changed  if  one 
super-power  were  unilaterally  to  stop  nuclear 


»  O.  F.  Tape,  'Why  We  Test', 
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tests.  It  must  be  recognized  that  for  political 
reasons  neither  of  the  two  super-powers  is 
likely  to  take  such  a  step.  But  Commissioner 
Tape's  reasons  cannot  be  taken  as  an  argu- 
ment against  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
The  concltision  of  such  a  treaty  would  create 
a  situation  In  which  no  nuclear  power  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  Its  tests.  The  credi- 
bility of  nuclear  deterrence  would  not  change. 
Any  cessation  of  testing,  however,  presup- 
poses a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  which 
contains  clauses  giving  reasonable  assiu-ances 
that  violations,  if  any,  are  detected.  This 
article  discusses  existing  control  possibilities. 

SEISMIC    DETECTION 

The  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon  pro- 
duces a  violent  pressure  wave  that  moves  out 
in  the  surrounding  medium,  extremely  strong 
electromagnetic  radiations  rapidly  converted 
into  heat  and  a  very  large  amount  of  radio- 
active material. 

The  detection  of  nuclear  weapon  explo- 
sions in  the  atmosphere  and  under  water  is 
primarily  based  on  the  detection  of  the 
pressure  wave  and  of  the  resulting  radio- 
activity. In  the  case  of  fully  contained  un- 
derground explosions,  however,  detection  of 
radioactivity  may  often  not  be  possible,  since 
such  explosions  occur  so  far  below  the  sur- 
face that  no  measurable  amotint  of  radioac- 
tivity in  general  escapes  to  the  surface.  Con- 
sequently, the  primary  mode  of  detection  Is 
seismic  detection  of  the  pressure  wave  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion.  However,  other  pos- 
sibilities also  exist. 

To  achieve  proper  control  of  the  observance 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  through 
seismic  measurements,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  detect  the  seismic  signals  from  under- 
groimd  nuclear  explosions.  It  must  also  be 
possible  with  resisonable  accuracy  to  deter- 
mine their  geographical  position.  Finally, 
since  seismic  signals  are  also  produced  by 
earthquakes,  it  is  essential  that  a  seismic 
signal  coming  from  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  should  l)e  distinguishable  from  a 
seismic  signal  coming  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  this  problem  of  identification  which 
Is  the  most  difficult  to  solve. 

A  seismic  event,  i.e.,  an  underground  ex- 
ploelon  or  an  earthquake,  makes  the  sur- 
rounding earth  medium  oscillate  and  these 
oscillations,  or  waves,  travel  through  the 
body  of  the  earth  or  along  Its  surface.  The 
former  are  called  body  waves  and  the  latter 
surface  waves.  The  velocity  of  the  body  waves 
varies  with  the  depth  under  the  earth's  sur- 
face. As  a  consequence,  body  waves  origi- 
nating In  a  seismic  event  can  best  be  detected 
in  the  area  between  3,000  and  10,000  kilo- 
metres from  the  centre  of  the  event.  This 
area  is  called  the  teleseismtc  zone. 

Body  waves  may  also  be  detected  at  dis- 
tances of  up  to  about  500  kilometres  from 
the  centre  of  the  seismic  event.  In  recent 
years  this  possibUlty  has  proved  to  be  of  less 
interest  since  it  only  allows  surveillance  of 
very  limited  parts  of  the  territories  of  the 
two  super-powers,  assuming  that  only  seU- 
mlc  situated  outside  these  countries  are 
used.  And  the  Soviet  Union  insists  that  all 
control  in  connection  with  a  possible  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  must  be  exercUed 
on  a  national  basis;  consequently,  no  intru- 
Bton,  for  example  in  the  form  of  automatic 
seismic  stations  coming  in  from  the  outside 
would  seem  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  seismic  waves  are  detected  by  means 
of  seismographs— that  Is,  instruments  which 
measure  the  ground  oscillations  of  move- 
ments and  which  are  usually  placed  in  holes 
in  the  groimd.  A  seismic  station  may  consist 
of  a  number  of  seismographs  situated  close 
to  each  other.  Another  type  of  station  is  the 
so-called  seismic  array,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  substations,  dispersed  over  an 
area  with  a  diameter  of  something  like  100 
kilometres. 

Each  sub-station  is  provided  with  seUmo- 
graphs,  and  the  waves  registered  by  these 


seismographs  are  transmitted  by  cable  to  the 
main  station,  where  signals  from  all  sub- 
stations are  processed  by  an  electronic  com- 
puter. The  American  LASA  station  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Norwegian  NORSAR  station  in 
the  southern  part  of  Norway  are  examples. 

The  recording  of  the  ground  movements 
from  a  seismic  event  by  use  of  an  array  or  of 
information  obtained  from  a  number  of  seis- 
mic stations,  situated  in  different  geograph- 
ical positions,  and  the  subsequent  processing 
and  analysis  of  the  signals,  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  seismic 
event.  The  uncertainty  margin  is  10  to  60 
kilometres.  It  is  easo  possible  to  determine 
the  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
which  the  event  occurred.  Here  again  the 
uncertainty  margin  is  10  to  50  kilometres. 

When  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the 
seismic  event  is  fixed,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine Its  magnitude,  which  Is  a  measiire  of 
size  or  strength.  The  magnitude  of  a  seis- 
mic event  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  Independent  of  the  point  of  detection. 
This  means  that  an  earthquake  has  the  same 
magnitude  Independent  of  the  place  of  de- 
tection of  the  seismic  waves.  It  Is  Important 
to  realize  that  the  magnitude  of  a  seismic 
event  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of 
energy  released  by  the  event,  1*.,  on  Its  size 
but  also  on  the  geological  formations  at  the 
centre  of  the  event.  The  dependence  of  the 
magnitude  on  geological  conditions  Is  very 
important  for  the  seismic  detection  of  ex- 
plosions. This  is  shown  in  Table  I,  which 
gives  yields  of  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions (in  kllotons)  In  two  different  media, 
alluvium  (loose  deposits  of  gravel,  sand  and/ 
or  clay)  and  granite,  together  with  corre- 
sponding magnitude  values. 

TABLE  l.-MAGNITUDE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  EXPLOSION 
YIELD 


Magnitud* 

Explosion  yield  (kiloton) 

Alluvium 

pjrtly 

Mturatod) 

Granite 

1.0 

2.8 

3.6 
4.0 

4.6 
4.75 

2.5 

10.0 * 

3.7 

15.0 " 

250... 

4.0 

30.0 

S.0 

100.0 ' 

(4.  S) 

240.0 

(5.0)' 

450.0 

Source:  Seismic  Methods  fof  Monitoring  Underground  ExpJo. 
stons (Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute,  1969). 

Certain  reservations  must  be  made  about 
the  magnitude  values  given  In  Table  1.  TTie 
magnitude  value  obtained  from  an  explosion 
depends  on  the  water  content  of  the  medium 
around  the  detonation  point.  The  higher  the 
water  content,  the  higher  the  magnitude, 
a  relation  which  is  of  special  importance  for 
alluvium.  There  exist  several  not  quite  Iden- 
tical magnitude  scales,  hence  comparisons 
of  magnitude  values  obtained  from  different 
sources  must  be  made  with  care.  The  figures 
given  In  parentheses  have  been  obtained  by 
extrapolation,  and  are  consequently  some- 
what uncertain. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  a  seismic  event 
and  the  position  of  its  centre  are  of  con- 
siderable important  to  the  detection  of 
underground  explosions,  other  properties  of 
the  recorded  seismic  signals  than  those  al- 
ready referred  to  make  It  possible  distinguish 
between  explosions  and  earthquakes,  that  is, 
to  Identify  explosions.  In  this  connection 
two  different  types  of  identification  criteria 
are  used,  positive  Identifiers  and  diagnostic 
aids.- 

The  use  of  these  criteria  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  when  a  measured  seismic  signal 
is  processed  mathematically  in  certain  ways, 

=  See  source  reference  to  Table  i. 


dependent  upon  which  criterion  is  used,  the 
signal  can  be  represented  by  a  numerical 
value  or  a  number.  In  the  case  of  positive 
identifiers,  all  numbers  from  explosion  sig- 
nals will,  for  example,  be  higher  than  a  given 
numerical  value,  while  all  numbers  from 
earthquake  signals  wiU  be  lower  than  this 
value.  Therefore,  if  a  positive  identifier  can 
be  established,  an  examination  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  a  seismic  event  easily 
shows  whether  the  event  was  an  explosion  or 
an  earthquake,  depending  on  whether  the 
number  was  higher  or  lower  than  the  given 
value. 

Diagnostic  aids  are  also  usually  based 
on  the  determination  from  a  seismic  signal 
of  a  number,  which  is  compared  with  a  given 
value.  However,  for  diagnostic  aids  the  num- 
ber of  an  explosion  is  usually,  but  only  usu- 
ally, larger  than  the  given  value,  and  the 
number  of  an  earthquake  is  usually  lower 
than  the  given  value.  Consequently  it  is 
not  possible  by  use  of  diagnostic  aids  to 
determine  with  certainty  whether  the  event 
was  an  explosion  or  an  earthquake.  However, 
with  some  over-simplification  it  can  be  said 
that  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  probability 
of  an  event  being  an  explosion  (or  an  earth- 
quake). If  the  probability  so  calculated  is 
60  per  cent  of  an  explosion  (and  60  per  cent 
of  an  earthquake) ,  the  diagnostic  aid  Is  not 
very  useful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  an  explosion  is  90  per  cent  (i.e.,  10 
per  cent  of  an  earthquake),  one  can  be  al- 
most certain  that  the  event  was  an  explosion. 
Another  type  of  diagnostic  aid  Is  the  depth 
at  which  the  seismic  event  occurred.  If  it 
takes  place  more  than  60  kUometres  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  cannot,  tot  pui«ly 
technological  reasons,  be  an  explosion.  The 
geographical  position  may  also  be  used  as 
diagnostic  aid.  On  accoimt  of  the  subsequent 
ground  vibrations  it  Is  inconceivable  that 
anybody  would  perform  a  nuclear  test  below, 
or  close  to,  a  major  city. 

In  recent  years  developments  in  the  field 
of  detection  seismology  have  been  very  im- 
pressive, and  it  is  now  possible  to  establlsb 
identification  criteria  which,  based  on  the 
Information  avaUable  today,  seem  to  be  posi- 
tive Identifiers.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
diagnostic  aids  have  been  established. 

It  Is,  however,  important  to  realize  that 
underground  nuclear  tests  can  only  be  de- 
tected and  identified  with  certainty  If  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  is  above  a  certain 
level.  ThU  threshold  value  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  about  magnitude  4.76,  but  by  the 
use  of  improved  technology,  for  example 
better  seismographs  and  extened  use  of  com- 
puters, it  is  believed  that  the  threshold  value 
could  be  significantly  reduced. 

The  detection  threshold  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  assured  Identifica- 
tion threshold.  Ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  then  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  In  the  United  SUtes  stated: 
We  feel  confident  of  our  detection  capa- 
bility for  10  kUotons  in  dry  alluvium.  How- 
ever, the  violator  would  have  to  work  below 
3  kUotons  in  yield  to  feel  relatively  secure 
of  being  undetected  by  seismic  means.  These 
numbers  have  to  be  scaled  downwards  by  a 
factor  of  about  10,  If  the  medium  of  the  tesU 
is  of  harder  material — like  tuff,  granite,  or 
salt.''  Today  the  detection  threshold  may  well 
be  significantly  lower. 

The  reason  for  these  magnitude  threshold 
values  Is  that  a  number  of  problems  occur 
when  very  weak  seismic  signals  are  to  be 
measured.  One  Is  the  need  for  increased 
sensitivity  of  the  seismographs  used.  Another 
Is  the  imavoldable  seismic  background 
"noise"  caused  by  ground  vibrations  from,  for 

°  Military  Aspects  and  Implications  of  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Proposals  and  Related  Mat- 
ters, Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  US  Senate,  1963.  Part  I. 
Statement  by  W.  C.  Foster. 
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example,  traffic,  surf  and  winds.  Also,  the  an- 
nual number  of  events  to  be  analysed  In- 
creases with  decreasing  magnitude  ralue. 
Thus  the  annual  number  of  earthquakes  of 
a  magnitude  above  5  Is  about  1 ,000  (I.e.,  3  per 
day),  while  the  annual  number  of  a  magni- 
tude aborve  4  te  about  10,000  (I.e.  30  per  day). 
Considering  the  rapid  development  of  de- 
tection seismology,  which  has  steadily  Im- 
Jjroved  the  possibilities  of  distinguishing 
between  explosions  and  earthquakes  and  has 
considerably  reduced  the  analysis  time  of 
the  seismic  signals  by  the  use  of  con»puters, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  explosions  and 
earthquakes  down  to  a  magnitude  of  4,  or 
even  lower.  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

SATKLXTTE  OBSEBVATION 

Satellite  obserration  of  the  territory  of  the 
adversary  will  also  contribute  to  control  lii 
connection  wltii  a  oomprebenslve  test  ban 
treaty.  First  of  all,  it  Is  possible  to  observe 
preparatory  work  connected  with  clandestine 
tests,  for  example,  the  drilling  ot  boles,  al- 
though such  c^>eratlons  may  be  performed 
for  many  ottier  purposes.  Second,  in  the  case 
of  underground  explosions  In  (Uluvium,  a 
subsidence  crater  usiially  forms  above  the 
point  of  detonation.  During  the  detonation, 
a  cavity  la  formed  around  the  detonation 
point  and  the  alluvium  layers  above  subse- 
quently subside  Into  the  cavity.  On  account 
of  the  loose  nature  of  alluvium  deposits,  this 
subsidence  process  continues  all  the  way  up 
to  the  surface  unless  the  alluvium  layer  is 
extremely  thick.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  subsidence 
crater  by  the  detonation  of  a  20  kUoton 
weapon  in  alluvium,  the  explosion  must  oc- 
cur at  a  depth  of  450  meters  or  more.*  It  Is 
doid>tful  whether  alluvium  layers  of  that 
thickness  exist.  Such  craters  are  usually 
not  formed  by  detonations  In  hard  rock.  e.g. 
granite,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibili- 
ties of  seismic  detection  are.  In  such  cases, 
much  better.  Third,  the  detection  of  clandes- 
tine tests  may  be  possible  by  other  means, 
for  Instance,  by  measuring  temperature  In- 
creases of  the  surface  of  the  earth  above  the 
point  of  the  explosion.  Infra-red  optics  might 
be  used;  this  procedure  Is — at  least  In  prin- 
ciple— possible  on  account  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  any  nuclear 
detonation.  However,  very  little  has  been 
written  about  the  practical  possibilities  of 
this  method. 

There  Is  always  the  risk  that  small  amounts 
of  radioactive  materials  may  be  released  by 
accident  when  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions are  carried  out.  Since  even  very  minute 
amounts  of  radioactivity  can  be  measured — 
Including  amounts  much  smaller  than  that 
representing  a  health  hazard — there  Is  al- 
ways the  risk  that  a  clandestine  explosion 
may  be  revealed  by  such  an  accidental  release 
of  radioactivity.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  a  small  number  of 
underground  tests  have  released  radioactivity 
and  this  release  has  been  measured  In  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Consequently,  this  form 
of  detection  Is  not  entirely  academic  In 
possibility. 

When  control  measures  connected  with 
disarmament  agreements  are  discussed  It 
seems  taboo,  probably  for  political  reasons, 
to  mention  control  through  conventional  In- 
telllgenee  activities,  even  when  such  control 
has  always  been  used.  Each  country  wanting 
to  carry  out  cUndeatlne  test  explosions  In 
spite  of  a  comprebenslre  test  ban  treaty 
woxild  have  to  oonskter  the  pooBlblllty  that 
tbe  carrying  out  of  such  tests  might  leak 
out  through  conventional  InteUl^enoe  chan- 
nels. It  should  also  be  noted  that  test  explo- 
sions require  quite  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
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the  country  concerned,  aj  id  hence  a  consid- 
erable number  of  people  must  be  kept  In- 
formed of  the  tests.  Conj  equently,  the  risk 
of  the  adversary's  findlj  ig  out  about  the 
clsindestme  test  In  this  u  anner  Is  not  to  be 
dismissed. 

It  seems  to  be  genera  ly  accepted  today 
that  It  Is  possible  to  us<  sel&mlc  detection 
and  Identification  coethod  >  to  reveal  any  ex- 
plosion of  a  magnitude  <f  more  than  4«75. 
According  to  Table  1,  tils  means  that  all 
explosions  In  hard  rock  vj  th  a  yield  of  more 
than  around  15  kilotous  and  all  explosions 
In  loose  geological  deposits  with  a  yield  of 
more  than  200  kllotons  w  11  be  detected  and 
Identified.  Concerning  ei  plosions  In  loose 
deposits,  the  real  detectloi  threshold  is  prob- 
ably considerably  lower,  si  ,y  around  or  below 
20  kllotons.  because  of  th4  formation  of  sub- 
sidence craters.  Further  Improvements  In 
seismic  technique  should  nake  It  possible  to 
detect  and  Identify  even  i  mailer  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. Additional  verifiuitlon  methods  do 
exist.  These  may  not  pel  se  be  sufficiently 
effective,  but  they  will  ;  >elp  to  deter  any 
country  from  violating  a  i  omprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

However.  It  will  probab]  j  never  be  possible 
to  l>e  100  per  cent  certata  |n  the  detection  of 
any  underground  nuclear  explosion.  The  pos- 
itive identifiers  so  far  estftblished  are  based 
on  seismic  signals  from  a  limited  number  of 
explosions  (and  earthquakes).  Even  If  iden- 
tification criteria  have  so  far  given  numeri- 
cal values  for  explosions  which  are  clearly 
separated  from  the  valua^  for  earthquakes, 
certain  fundamental  phy$lcal  facts  make  It 
Impossible  for  separations  to  be  obtained 
with  100  per  cent  certainty — perhaps  "only" 
with  95  or  99  per  cent  oerlamty.  Seismic  sig- 
nals may  occur  which  orl|;lnate  from  earth- 
quakes, but  look  as  If  tt«ey  came  from  ex- 
plosions. And  the  opposite  may  also  happen. 
But  that  Is  not  the  point:  What  really  mat- 
ters is  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict under  what  clrcumst^ces  such  "errone- 
ous" signals  occur.  And 
comprehensive  test  ban  t 
be  possible.  In  practice,  ti 
and  yet  remain  undetec 
"erroneous"  signals  as  co 
Ing  caught  Is  quite  consld.^ 

If  a  treaty  is  concluded.Tit  Is  essential  that 
no,  or  at  least  very  few,  I  explosions  remain 
tmdetected,  but  it  Is  equsfUy  important  that 
no  earthquakes  shoiUd  te  taken  as  explo- 
sions In  the  territory  of  Itie  adversary.  It  Is 
therefore  essential  that!  control  systems 
should  be  reasonably  rellalile,  not  only  to  en- 
stire  that  all  violations  are  revealed,  but 
also — and  perhaps  even  more  Important — to 
avoid  long-drawn  discussions  as  to  whether 
a  certain  event  was  an  earthquake  or  an 
explosion;  these  oould  stiviln  the  treaty  be- 
yond the  breaking  point,    i 

BT.Ai>iifo  a  raaf  baht 

In  the  oouree  of  time  itarloris  methods  of 
evading  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  have 
been  suggested. 

A  test  ezploalon  may  belcarrled  out  simul- 
taneously with  an  eartbqjuake  and  close  to 
its  centre.  Provided  the  magnitude  of  the 
earthquake  Is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  erpkMlon,  the  seismic  signal  from  the 
explosion  may  be  blurred  sufficiently  by  the 
more  powerful  signal  frotn  the  earthquake 
for  the  exiMoskm  to  be  revealed.  Such  a 
method,  however.  Is  subject  to  Important 
limitations.  Test  explosion*  could  only  be  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  wben  a  sufficiently  vio- 
lent earthq\iake  occurred.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  necessary,  especially  In  the  case  <rf 
iMger  test  explosions,  to  wait  quite  some 
time  befoN  the  detonatloa  could  take  place. 
Tills  woold  mean  again  th«t  only  very  limited 
test  programmes  could  lie  launched  using 
this  method.  Since  the  IfistrumentatUm  ot 
the  test  must  be  kept  14  continual  opera- 
tion tmtll  the  time  of  the|  detonation,  In  an 


In  the  case  of  a 
«ty.  It  would  not 
violate  the  treaty 
!d  by  using  such 
T.  The  risk  of  be- 

ble. 


area  with  frequent  earth<  luakes.  the  tn. 
strumentation  might  easily  be  dunaged  by 
ground  movements. 

lii  the  case  of  ordinary  i  nderground  nu- 
clear tests,  a  hole  Is  diUied  mto  the  ground 
to  the  desired  depth,  the  nuclear  device  % 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  ]the  hole,  which 
is  then  refiUad  and  sealed  ^d  the  detona- 
tion follows.  In  order  to  csrry  out  such  an 
experiment  quickly  and  inexpensively,  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  hole  |b  made  as  small 
as  possible,  but  of  course,  (arge  enough  for 
the  device  and  the  necessary  instnmienta- 
tlon  to  be  lowered  Into  th^  hole.  The  hole 
diameter  is  usually  less  than  1  or  2  metres. 

If.  instead,  the  explosion  ftakes  place  in  a 
sufficiently  large  underground  cavity,  the 
strength  of  the  seismic  slgniil  emitted  Is  con- 
siderably reduced.  This  phenomenon  Is  called 
"decoupling."  By  using  thl«  technique,  the 
strength  of  the  emitted  signal  may  be  re- 
duced by  a  factor  up  to  a  cojiiple  of  hundred. 
In  the  magnitude  scale,  this  corresponds  to 
a  decrease  in  the  magnitude  value  roughly 
equal  to  2.  This  means  that  an  explosion, 
which  would  ordinarily  have  a  magnitude  of 
5  and  oonsequenUy  be  identified  as  an  ex- 
plosion, appears  to  have  a  n»gnlt\ide  of  only 
3  If  carried  out  In  a  cavity  of  sufficient  sire. 
Such  a  detonation  would  hardly  be  detected 
and  certainly  not  Wentlfled  as  an  explosion. 

It  Is  by  no  means  easy  (o  excavate  such 
cavities.  If  a  fully  decoupled  test  explosion 
of  a  100-kUoton  yield  Is  to  be  performed  1 
kilometre  below  the  surface  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  removed  to  oeete  the  neces- 
sary cavity  Is  around  8  njuilon  tons.  The 
diameter  <rf  the  cavity  Is  about  100  metres. 
If  the  yield  of  the  explosion  is  reduced  to  10 
kllotons,  the  amount  of  material  to  be  re- 
moved Is  reduced  to  some  8  million  tons, 
BtUl  quite  a  considerable  amount.  It  the  det- 
onation U  carried  out  at  a  smaller  depth 
to  facilitate  excavation  wcrk,  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  removed  increases.  The  ex- 
tensive excavation  •  ork  to  be  carried  out 
even  for  smaU  explosions  w(}uld  Involve  con- 
siderable risks  of  detection^  for  example  by 
means  of  satellite  observatmns. 

The  simplest  and  cheapwi  method  al  pro- 
ducUag  such  cavities  would  appear  to  be  to 
send  water  through  a  bore  bole  down  to  an 
underground  salt  dome  where  the  water  dis- 
solves the  salt.  The  salt  watef  is  then  ptunped 
up  to  the  surface.  By  usin^  this  method  a 
cavity  large  enough  for  alfuUy  decoupled 
test  explosion  of  a  yldd  of  |  30  kllotons  can 
be  constructed  In  2  to  4  ytars,  at  the  cost 
of  about  $10  million.  The  seismic  signal  from 
such  an  explosion  would  locdc  like  the  signal 
from  an  uncoupled  explosion  of  a  yield  of 
roughly  O-I  klloton  and  would  therefore  not 
be  detected.  The  construction  period  of  such 
a  cavity  is  rather  long,  however,  and  this  m 
turn  Increases  the  risk  of  detection.  Again, 
salt  domes  are  only  found  |n  regions  which 
are  In  general  aselsmlc,  andj  any  seismic  sig- 
nal from  such  aselsmlc  reckons  would  give 
rise  to  suspicion."  i 

It  might  be  possible  to  afvold.  or  at  least 
reduce,  the  excavation  worM  by  using  exist- 
ing underground  cavities  oe  caves.  But  this 
would  be  of  limited  value.  The  nimiber  of 
known  caves  at  sufficient  slee  and  depth  Is 
small,  and  there  are  often  cracks  or  tunnel 
systems  through  which  radioactivity  might 
leak  out  and  betray  the  expttieloa. 

ConsequenUy,  the  practical  possibUitles  for 
using  the  decoupling  technl|[ue  to  test  more 
than  a  few  weapons  of  limited  yields  seem 
smalL  Several  suggestlona  have  been  made 
that  It  would  be  possible  t^vade  the  con- 
trol measures  laid  doiwn  by  |i  cranprehenslve 
test  ban  treaty  by  mnUng  t^ndeiigiound  nu- 

*  Technical  Aspects  0/  Detection  and  In- 
spection Control  0/  Ifuclear  Weapons  Teat 
Bitn.  Hearings  l>ejore  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  VS  Congre$s  1960.  Part  I. 
Statements  by  L.  P.  Meade  aad  H.  A.  Bethe. 
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clear  explosions  simultaneous  or  almost  si- 
multaneous. 

One  method  consists  of  detonating  several 
devices,  situated  close  to  each  other,  with 
small  time  delays  between  the  ezploslons. 
The  purpose  of  this  procedure  Is  to  alter  the 
seismic  signal  produced  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  It  appear  like  a  signal  coming  frtHn  an 
earthquake.  This  method  might  work  in  con- 
nection with  some  identification  criteria.  For 
example,  the  body  waves  emitted  can  be 
made  to  look  like  those  from  an  earthquake; 
In  this  way  the  so-called  complexity  criterion 
is  invalidated.  However,  this  criterion  is  only 
a  diagnostic  aid.  If  the  signals  are  processed 
m  a  proper  way,  everything  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  covUd  be  Identified  as  com- 
ing from  an  explosion.  The  practical  appli- 
cability of  the  method,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  quite  limited. 

Another  possibility  consists  in  the  simul- 
taneous detonation  of  a  number  of  devices, 
placed  underground  and  situated  Ln  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of,  say.  10  to  100  kilometres. 
The  strategem  Is  that,  at  teleselsmlc  dis- 
tances, the  seismic  signals  received  look  as 
if  they  come  from  one  big  explosion  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  any  Inspection  team 
would  consequently  be  misled.  Since  on-site 
inspection  Is  not  any  longer  In  vogue,  this 
strategem  is  not  of  particular  Interest,  and 
It  might  not  even  work  at  all. 

FEACKFtTL    NUCLEAS   EXPLOSIONS 

In  recent  yeare,  interest  In  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  has 
been  on  the  Increase.  Such  explosions  can  be 
divided  into  two  types:  earth  moving  ex- 
plosions intended  for  the  construction  of 
harbours,  canals  and  the  diversion  of  rivers; 
and  underground  engineering  explosions. 

The  practical  applications  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  are  still  at  the  experi- 
mental stage.  But  If  such  explosions  are  to 
be  carried  out  fairly  often  In  the  future.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
plosions are  not  also  used  for  we{^>on  de- 
velopment and  testing.  The  nuclear  weapon 
countries  are  most  unlikely  to  allow  non-nu- 
clear weapon  countries  the  right  to  Inspect 
the  interior  of  their  nuclear  devices  so  as  to 
ensure  that  weapon  tests  are  not  performed, 
since  such  a  practice  would  help  to  spread 
knowledge  of  nuclear  weapon  design.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  that  they  will  allow  Inspec- 
tors from  adversary  nuclear  powers  to  inspect 
their  devices,  since  this  woiild  be  tantamount 
to  helping  these  adversary  powers  in  their 
own  weapon  designs.  Effective  control  in  this 
area  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  banning 
this  type  of  explosion.  Another  possibility, 
probably  more  practicable,  but  less  effective. 
Is  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  the 
number  of  measurements  to  be  performed  m 
connection  with  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

TO  some  limited  extent  it  is  possible  to 
evade  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  but 
except  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  such 
a  possibility  allows  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  tests  per  year,  and  the  yields  of  the 
explosions  must  be  small.  A  considerable 
risk  always  exists  that  clandestme  tests  are 
revealed.  Since  the  technical  gain  from 
such  tests  is  meagre,  it  Is  hardly  likely 
that  any  nuclear-weapon  power  will  run  the 
risk  of  t>elng  caught  violating  the  treaty. 
Should  any  such  power  find  it  necessary  to 
resume  testing,  it  would  in  all  probability 
withdraw  from  the  treaty.  A  similar  step 
seems  to  be  equally  likely  for  any  non-nu- 
clear weapon  country  which  might  decide 
it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  Its  own 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  only  possibility  of  evasion  which 
seems  to  present  any  real  danger  to  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  Is  the  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  explosives.  It  Is  consequently 
of  extreme  importance  that  any  rules  under 
which  such  explosions  should  be  allowed 
(if  allowed  at  all)  be  most  carefully  consid- 


ered. If  this  Is  not  done,  the  conclusion  of 
an  effective,  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
may  well  prove  to  be  impossible. 


PROGRAM  FOR  GIFTED  AND 
TALENTED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TDNNE7.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
once  again  cospwnsored  S.  874  introduced 
by  Senator  Javits  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
provide  a  program  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children. 

Today  education^  programs  develop 
and  support  curriculum  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "the  majority."  What  is  overlooked 
in  this  philosophy  of  educating  children 
is  that  "the  majority"  describes  a  statis- 
tical group  and  neglects  to  define  each 
individual  child  that  makes  up  this 
group.  In  reality  by  designing  a  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  statistically  defined 
group,  "the  majority,"  we  may  indeed  be 
failing  each  and  every  member  of  the 
group — each  and  every  one  of  our 
children. 

As  a  country,  we  provide  education  for 
all  of  our  children  because  we  feel  it  is 
a  necessity  for  the  future  of  our  coimtry 
and  our  world.  Every  child  has  the  right 
to  develop  to  his  full  potential  and  our 
educational  system  and  philosophy 
should  guarantee  this  right.  The  gifted 
child  in  society  today  holds  a  position  of 
limited  status — he  is  respected  by  the 
public  at  large,  he  Is  envied  by  the  par- 
ents of  his  peers,  and  he  is  neglected  by 
our  educational  system.  Society  and  edu- 
cators alike  expect  him  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  his  environment  because  of  his  spe- 
cial abilities;  he  is  expected  to  succeed 
in  spite  of  us  rather  than  because  of  us. 

The  gifted  child  is  Just  like  any  other 
child  in  our  society — he  is  a  human  being. 
Just  because  he  is  different  from  other 
children,  different  from  "the  majority", 
doesn't  entitle  him  to  any  more  than  any 
other  child  in  our  educational  system, 
but  conversely  it  does  not  entitle  him  to 
any  less. 

Today  an  equal  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion means  tliat  both  teaching  and  learn- 
ing should  be  directed  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Individual  child.  We 
must  strive  to  strengthen  each  child  in 
the  areas  each  needs  most.  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  gifted  child  in  this 
country  we  must  create  new  programs 
that  cut  across  cultural  and  economic 
barriers,  programs  that  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
urban  and  rural,  and  between  slum  and 
suburb:  programs  that  are  directed  to- 
ward meeting  the  individual  needs 
special  to  these  children. 

It  is  to  these  needs  that  the  legislation 
I  cosponsored  is  directed.  The  legislation 
Is  designed  to  serve  those  children  who 
have  s(>ecial  abilities,  the  development  of 
which  requires  activities  or  services  not 
ordinarily  provided  by  local  educational 
agencies. 

First,  ttie  legislation  would  establish  a 
national  clearinghouse  on  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  to  obtain  and  disseminate 
information  on  education,  counseling 
and  identification.  Identification  of 
gifted  and  talented  children,  as  I  see  It, 
is  an  area  of  major  concern  and  em- 
phasis. I  have  been  informed  by  experts 


that  re6tandardizati(Hi8  of  current  IQ 
tests  would  not  measurably  Increase  their 
effectiveness  In  the  Identification  process. 
Present  measures  now  fall  to  locate  half 
of  the  gifted  and  talented  in  our  popula- 
tion. I  urge  educators  to  start  now  in 
developing  and  Instnunenting  innova- 
tive techniques  to  attempt  to  assure  the 
recognition  of  gifted  children,  particu- 
larly amcHig  ghetto  youngsters.  There  is 
grave  reason  to  believe  that  existing  un- 
favorable environments— cultural  or  so- 
cial, hostile  to  learning — may  result  In 
a  substantial  failure  to  discover  and  de- 
velop latent  talent  among  minorities. 

For  example,  in  Illinois  a  standardized 
test  as  s(de  indicator  of  talent  has  been 
abandoned.  In  any  identifiaUe  minority 
subgroup  they  take  the  top  5  percent  of 
that  si^group,  whatever  their  scores 
were,  and  treat  them  as  a  ^ted  and 
talented  population.  This  sometimes 
amounted  to  having  youngsters  of  IQ  115 
in  a  talented  and  gifted  group,  instead 
of  an  IQ  of  130.  However,  to  obtain  an 
IQ  of  115  imder  the  circumstances  and 
environment,  that  prevailed,  is  a  sub- 
stantial accomplishment  in  itself.  This 
provision  of  the  legislation,  as  I  see  it, 
can  aid  in  the  preservation  of  talent  in 
the  same  sense  that  we  are  trying  to 
preserve  our  environment  and  thus  rescue 
ciiildren  from  environmentally  "pol- 
luted" areas. 

Secondly,  the  bill  will  authorize  fimds 
to  States  for  educational  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  from  pre- 
school through  high  school.  The  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  States  on  the  biisis 
of  population  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
18.  In  addition,  15  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations would  be  reserved  for  special 
project  grants  outside  of  the  State  al- 
location formula.  This  will  allow  for  cre- 
ative projects  such  as  those  now  existing 
and  under  consideration  by  the  excep- 
tional cliild  services  department  in  many 
school  districts. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  will  authorize  funds 
for  the  training  of  personnel  for  the 
education  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
S^outh.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
complex  areas  of  educaticmal  quality  in- 
volves the  training  and  the  selection  of 
teachers  to  work  with  these  exceptional 
children. 

Lastly,  funds  will  be  authorized  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
ciiildren.  Under  this  area  there  must 
certainly  be  more  attention  received  than 
in  the  past  in  the  specific  nature  of 
planned  curriculum  changes  for  working 
with  the  gifted  and  talented.  These  chil- 
dren can  understand  ideas  and  concepts 
beyond  that  of  the  average  child.  They 
can  see  linkages  between  ideas.  They 
have  a  greater  capacity  for  original 
thought.  What  then  does  this  mean  for 
curriculum  in  mathematics,  in  the  arts, 
in  the  sciences,  and  so  forth?  There  has 
not  been  anough  existing  experimental 
curriculum  adventures  based  upon  these 
distinctive  talents  of  these  distinctive 
youngsters.  This  bill  could  establish  the 
opportunity  for  curriculum  development 
projects  that  could  become  major  stimuli 
for  improved  program  changes  in  all 
areas  of  education. 
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This  1*  no*  the  first  Ume  funds  have 
b«ai  proposed  or  appropriated  to  meet 
these  reeoenlaed  cxMinff  needs  under 
legislation  for  exoeptional  children,  but 
too  often,  the  gifted  child  Is  defined  as 
the  lowest  priority  and  such  funds  are 
non-existent  long  before  his  level  of  pri- 
ority is  ever  reached.  We  must  not  let 
this  happen  again.  The  gifted  child  Is 
considered  exceptional,  not  because  of 
liis  giftedness  alcne,  but  because  of  the 
special  problems  he  faces  as  an  indi- 
vidual. The  gifted  child  snffers  social  and 
emotional  problems  that  are  real  and 
grave,  not  only  to  his  mental  hetdth,  but 
also  to  his  ability  to  functicm  as  a  part 
of  our  social  system.  Society  overempha- 
sizes the  academic  ability  of  the  gifted 
child.  IDs  brightness  is  easy  to  Identify 
and  to  instruct;  it  is,  however,  tiis  social 
and  emotional  makeup  that  contribute 
to  his  self -value,  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  society  and  educators 
alike.  We  must  have  programs  and 
legislation  alike  that  concentrate  on  the 
gifted  child  as  a  whole  person  with  his 
own  special  problems  that  must  be  recog- 
nized as  well  as  solved. 

The  gifted  child  is  not  a  miniature 
adult,  and  we  must  not  treat  him  as  one, 
either  in  our  society  or  in  our  educational 
system;  rattier  we  must  provide  the  best 
possible  environment  both  socially  and 
educationally  in  which  he  can  grow  and 
develop — lewnlng  from,  as  well  as  en- 
joying, his  childhood.  Kvery  child  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  ehfid!  Today  in  this 
age  of  science  we  seem  to  want  to  relate 
every  child  to  a  hypothetical  group  that 
forms  a  neat,  normal  curve;  but  it  is  the 
child  himself,  the  why  and  the  how  of 
his  behavior  that  makes  him  an  indi- 
vidual who  can  never  be  adequately  or 
completely  described  by  a  test  or  a  num- 
ber. A  child  is  not  a  symbol  but  a  real 
p»son  interacting  with  his  environment; 
he  has  real  needs  and  real  problems;  the 
goals  of  educators  and  legislators  must 
be  to  help  the  individual  child  to  be  un- 
derstood for  his  uniqueness  rather  than 
categorized  for  his  sameness. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  Many  ideal- 
ists in  education  have  written  about  the 
system — change  the  sjrstem,  and  the 
problems  for  ail  children,  including  the 
gifted,  will  be  solved.  I  find  the  Ideas  In- 
teresting but  far  from  inspiring.  I  most 
definitely  agree  with  the  premise  that 
"every  child,  every  person,  can  delight  to 
learning. "  The  educational  system  should 
use  every  means  at  its  command  to  make 
learning,  as  well  as  school  itaelf ,  an  in- 
trinsically rewarding  and  Joyful  adven- 
ture. I  agree  also  that  learning  should 
and  must  be  liie-long,  that  joy  in  learn- 
ing can  aid  joy  in  life.  It  definitely  te  the 
responsibility  of  every  person,  parent  or 
teacher,  to  aid  each  child  to  attain  a  level 
through  school  where  learning  in  life  is 
a  pleasure. 

As  long  as  teachers  are  human,  they 
will  be  imperfect  just  aa  education  itself 
will  be  imperfect.  Each  teacher,  parent 
and  child  must  work  toward  the  ideal 
knowing  that  Joy  is  only  defined  because 
of  sorrow,  happiness  only  known  through 
unhappiiiefis.  good  exists  only  in  relation 
to  bad.  BmoUons  in  extremes  are  neces- 
sary for  learning  enjoyment  in  life;  is  it 
possible  to  explain  to  a  child  the  mean- 


r  feeling  some- 
Is  hot  without 

g  is  exciUng  be- 

andsome- 

possdble  to  de- 


Ing  of  hot  without  his 

thing  hot  and  then  wl 

its  opposite  cold? 

cause  sometimes  Itis 

times  It  l6  insightful. 

fine  any  act  of  learning  as  joyful  or 

ectasy  if  one  has  never  known  boredom? 

Learning  for  every  child  must  be  more 

than  just  knowledge. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
Nietzche  to  remind  us  all:  "The  surest 
way  to  corrupt  a  youtli  Is  to  teach  him 
to  esteem  more  highly  those  who  think  as 
he  does  than  those  who  think  differ- 
ently." I 

Too  long  has  the  gifted  child  been  Im- 
personally looked  at  iis  a  natural  re- 
source to  be  developed  for  sodety  and 
then  exploited  by  society.  Children — all 
children — are  not  inanimate  objects  be- 
cause their  abilities  aile  not  finite,  not 
limited;  rather  their  abilities  are  limit- 
less in  the  development  of  the  mind. 
Gifted  children  most  i^ever  be  referred 
to  as  objects  for  society — objects  which 
can  do  things  we  want  done,  done  in  the 
way  we  dictate,  done  jto  meet  our  ex- 
pectations. Rather  society  must  cultivate 
what  our  children  want,  what  our  chil- 
dren need  as  indivlduats  in  our  society. 

We  can  talk  about  freedom — ^freedom 
of  choice,  unstructured  classes  smd  cur- 
riculum in  education,  kut  until  we  also 
allow  our  children  the  freedom  to  be 
themselves,  we  are  defeating  our  own 
purposes  as  well  as  thi 
new  progressive  educat! 
dren  must  be  free  to  I  accept  or  reject 
what  we  as  parents,  educators  and  legis- 
lators feel  is  best  for 
given  them  the  nei 
with  which  to  make 
But  more  important,  if 'freedom  is  going 
to  be  more  than  Just  a  meaningless  word 
in  their  vocabulary,  whether  we  agree  or 
not,  we  must  be  preparf  d  to  accept  their 
decision.  Otherwise  the'  progressive  edu- 
cation and  legislation  are  meaningless; 
merely  old  ideas  rewiitten  using  new 
terms. 

I  have  heard  it  said  t  mt  by  neglecting 
our  gifted  children  we  might  be  losing 
vast  creative  potential  that  could  solve 
problems  like  manrkpd  space  flights  to 
Mars  and  beyond;  fin<  solutions  to  air 
pollution  and  overpo]  ulation.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  gi  'ted  child  trained 
and  educated  could  dei  elop  his  creative 
potential,  producing  a  V^obel  Prize  win- 
ner. I  ask,  do  we  have  t^  try  to  create  an 
Einstein,  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  a  Charles 
Eames.  a  Van  CUbum  or  a  Bobby 
Fischer?  I  say  let  us  provide  the  funds, 
the  facilities,  the  progr  ims,  the  teachers 
for  the  gifted  and  tai  ented  children — 
then  let  us  let  the  child  en  be  individuals 
and  make  their  own  de  cisious,  live  their 
own  lives,  find  their  o>vn  success,  their 
own  joy. 

I  ask  imanimous  con  ent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  ^  part  oif  my  re- 
marks. I 

There  being  no  objeoion.  the  Ull  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  Jp  the  Raoosa.  as 
foUows: 
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redesignating  title 
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vm  and  referenees  theret<|  as  title  X,  and 
by  renumbering  aectlons  801,  803,  e06.'  807, 
aoe,  809,  810,  and  811,  and  referenccB  there- 
to, as  sections  1001  tbrtmgto  1008,  reepectJveiy, 
and  by  Inserting  after  title  VII  thereof  the 
following  new  title:  ^ 

"TITLE     Via— GIFTED     ^ko     TALENTED 

EDTTCATION  ASSISTANCE 

"Past  A — Obnibai.  FaoviuoMS 

"SBovr  nruc 

**B»c.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Olfted  and  Talented  Chlldien's  Educational 
Assistance  Act*. 

"purpose 

"Sbc.  a03.  It  Is  the  puipoU  of  this  Act  to 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  special  educatlon41  programs  lor 
gifted  and  talented  children  i  and  youth. 

"PABT    B ABIUNISIXATIOW    4|MD    iNTOaMATION 

"ADMndSTRATlbK 

"Sec.  811.  The  Commissioner  shall  desig- 
nate an  administrative  unit  within  the  Office 
of  Education  to  administer  llhe  programs  and 
projects  authorized  Ijy  thla^Act  and  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  programs  fdr  gifted  and 
talented  chUdren  and  youthT 

"NATIONAI.      CLEAKINGHOUSE      ON      CITrKD      AND 

ZAUCMTED  cwn.narw  i^D  youth 
"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Comznlssloner  shall  es- 
tablish Independently  or  locate  in  an  exist- 
ing clearinghouse  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
Youth  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'clear- 
Inghotise').  The  cleartn^o|iae  shall  obtain 
and  disseminate  to  the  pi^lic  information 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youtii.  llie  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorised  to  conlract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  oigi  nlzatlons  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  the  clei  rlnghouse. 

"  (b>  There  is  authorized  t^  be  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  pperation  of  the 
clearinghouse  41,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  ' 

"Pa«I    C AaUBTAMCE    TO   S^^TES   FOK    EoTTCA- 

TioN  or  Oims  AND  TAjfKincB  CHnj>am 

AMD  TOVTH 

"ORANTS  AUTHO 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Cominlssloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  the  piu-pose  of 
assisting  the  States  In  the  Initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  Improvement  bf  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acqi^ltion  of  equip- 
ment) for  the  education  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth  it  the  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  tof  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1074.  t60il00,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  eiuUng  June  30,  1S7£,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.     ', 

"aliocation  or  *mn>s 

"Sbc.  aa».  (a)  (I)  Vtrom  n  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  ^uranant  to  sec- 
tion 821  for  any  llseal  year  the  Cooimiasioner 
shaU,  after  reserving  the  Amount  required 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  whlc^  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  amount  as  l  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  eighteen,  inclusive 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  pumber  of  such 
ChUdren  In  all  the  States  J  except  that  no 
State  shall  be  allotted  Ie«s  than  (50,000. 
9ot  purposes  of  this  anbeection,  the  term 
"State*  shall  not  include  tM  Commonwealth 
of  I>uerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ametlean  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  laianda,  or  the  TTosti  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  Ifor  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  the  Coaunlasioner  shall 
reserve  an  cuuouat  equal  t«  oot  more  than 
S  per  centum  of  the  amouitt  to  be  allotted 
for  such  year  under  paragiaph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Conunissior  er  shall  allot  the 
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amoitnt  reserved  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  acccMrdlng  to  their  re- 
spective needs. 

"(b)  The  number  of  chUdren  aged  three  to 
eighteen,  inclusive.  In  any  State  and  bi  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
avaUable  to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  anyrfliscal  year 
which  the  Conunlssloner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  tlJIpe  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  ahall  be  similarly  realloted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"(d)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  821  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  model  proj- 
ects for  the  identification  and  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  chUdren  and  youth. 
Including  career  education,  bilingual  pro- 
grams, programs  for  the  handicapped, 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  devel- 
opment of  community  resources. 

"STATE  PLAN 

"Sec.  823.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detaU 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each 
such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  provide  satlsfactcuy  assurance  that 
fimds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will 
be  expended,  either  directly  or  through  local 
educational  agencies,  solely  to  Initiate,  ex- 
paind.  or  improve  programs  and  projects,  in- 
cluding preschool  programs  and  projects,  (A) 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational and  related  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth  throughout  the 
State,  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  (taking  into  consideration  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  chUdren) 
as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  those  needs,  and 
(C)  which  may  Include  the  acquisition  of 
equipment.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  two  or  more  local  edu- 
catlmial  agencies  frt»n  entering  into  agree- 
ments, at  their  option,  for  carrying  out 
jointly  operated  programs  and  projects  under 
this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  proper  and  effldent  State 
administration  (Including  State  leadership 
activities  and  consultlve  services)  and  for 
planning  on  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
provide  evidence  that  a  peracm  knowledge- 
able EUx>ut  the  educational  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  is  employed 
in  a  full-time  capacity  to  administer  and 
coordinate  the  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  part; 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  in  a  pubUc  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  in  thU  part,  and  that  a  public 
agency  wUl  administer  8U<A  funds  and  prop- 
erty; 

"(4)    set    forth   poUcies    and    prooedures 


Which  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Fedmral  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  expended  for  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  private  funds; 

"(6)  provide  that  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provision  for  appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  In 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of,  and 
providing  services  for,  gifted  and  talented 
children; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(7)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part. 
Including  reports  of  the  objective  measure- 
ments required  by  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

"(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  eind  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State,  Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

"(0)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
effective  procedvires  will  be  adopted  for  ac- 
quiring and  disseminating  to  teachers  and 
administrators  of  gifted  and  talented  chU- 
dren and  youth  significant  Information  de- 
rived from  educational  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  similar  projects,  and  for  adopting, 
where  appropriate,  promising  educational 
practical  practices  develt^ed  tluough  such 
projects;  and 

"(10)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
and  location  of  gifted  and  talented  chUdren 
and  youth  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  wlU  be  made  for  participation  of 
such  chUdren  In  programs  assisted  or  carried 
out  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  or  a  modification  of  a  State 
plan  under  this  part  unless  the  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"PATICKNTS 

"Sec.  824.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  vmder  section  822  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  a>dvance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"AOUntlSTKATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  826.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Conunlssloner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds— 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
chaixged  that  It  iu>  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  833;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provisions,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  SUte  agency  that  the  SUte  wUl 
not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  part  until  he  Is  satis- 


fled  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply. 

"judicial  eeview 

"Sec.  826.  (a)  If  any  SUU  U  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commlsioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  823(b)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  826(b),  such  State 
may,  vrithin  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  ts 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Conunlssloner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
BhaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Conunlssloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  cotirt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
al  the  court  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

"Part  D — Traintno  of  PEasomfEL  rot  the 
Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren and  YotrrH 

"tsainino  OaANTS 

"Sec.  831.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorls'^d 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining, directly  or  through  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  a  program  for  training  personnel 
engELged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  educating 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  or  as 
supervisors  of  such  personnel. 

"leadessrip  personnel  training 

"Sec.  832.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  institutions  or  agen- 
cies to  provide  training  to  leadership  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  Such  leadership 
personnel  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  teacher  trainers,  school  administrators, 
supervisors,  researchers,  and  State  consult- 
ants. Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  internships,  with  local.  State.  <x  Federal 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  agencies 
or  institutions. 

"appropriations  autborieko 
"Sec.  833.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1S.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1074.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  t25.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  At  least  60  per 
centum  but  no  more  than  76  per  centum  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  this  part  shall 
be  expended  for  section  831  in  each  fiscal 
year. 

"Part  E — Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects  for  the  EotrcATiON  or  Gitteo  and 
Talented  Children  and  Yoitth 

"program  authorized 
"Sec.  841.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  Is  authorized  to  (1)  conduct,  (2) 
make  grants  to  States,  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or 
research   agencies,   for   and    (3)    snter   into 
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contracts  with  States,  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  other  public  or 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations  for,  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, relating  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  chUdren  and  youth. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"research  and  related  pturposes*  means  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  dem- 
onstrations in  the  field  of  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth,  or  the  dis- 
semination of  information  derived  there- 
from, or  all  of  such  activities,  including  (but 
without  limitation)  experimental  and  model 
schools. 

"APPaOPRIATIONS  AUTROaiZSD 

"Sec.  842.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  »14,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  918,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 


THE  INDIAN  SUBCONTINENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
good  news  from  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
It  appears  that  the  deadlock  over  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  and  private  per- 
sons now  located  in  Pakistan,  India,  and 
Bangladesh  is  beginning  to  break. 

As  long  as  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  China  stay  out  of  the 
area's  military  and  political  problems, 
the  chances  for  peacetxti.  resolution  re- 
main good. 

Unfortunately,  as  has  been  our  habit 
since  1954.  the  United  States  restarted 
transferring  arms,  ammunition,  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  technical  data  relat- 
ing thereto,  to  Pakistan  last  month.  Such 
a  foreign  input  Is  imnecessary  and  in- 
sensitive; it  is  an  Irritant  to  peace  and 
stability.  The  best  policy  for  the  United 
States  toward  all  the  countries  of  South 
Asia  Is  a  total  arms  ban  on  federally 
funded  arms  and  weapons,  a  policy  I 
have  advocated  via  legislation  for  the 
past  2  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  related  to  development  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1973] 

Im>iA  AMD  Bamcladesr  Qiteb  Plan  roa  Eko 

or  DEASI.OCK  OrrtM  on  Phisomzbs 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

New  Delhi.  April  17. — India  and  Bangla- 
desh, seeking  s  breakthrough  in  the  political 
deadlock  on  the  subcontinent,  announced  a 
Joint  initiative  today  that  seeks  the  return 
of  most  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war. 

After  four  days  of  private  talks  in  New 
Delhi,  the  two  Oovernments  called  for  a 
"simultaneous  repatriation"  of  prisoners  In 
India.  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan.  The  three- 
way  exchange  would  involve  most  of  the 
90.000  Pakistani  prisoners  and  civilians  held 
In  India  as  well  as  the  175.000  to  200,000  Ben- 
galls  in  Pakistan  and  about  360,000  non- 
Bengalis  in  Bangladesh. 

(In  Rawalpindi.  Pakistan,  official  sources 
welcomed  the  announcement  but  would  not 
comment  further  on  Its  acceptability,  Reut- 
ers reported. ) 

Today's  announcement  marked  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  Bangladesh's  policy  toward 
Pakistan,  which  lost  the  war  with  India 
In  December,  1971,  that  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  Bangladesh,  formerly  East  Pakistan. 


Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman]  the  Bangladesh 
Prime  Minister,  has  said  repeatedly  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  release  the  priacmers, 
held  under  Joint  Indian  and  Bangladesh 
command,  luitll  Pakistan  fecognized  Dacca. 
Today's  declaration  bniahef  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition,  saying  that  India  and 
Bangladesh  "are  resolved 
efforts  to  reduce  tension, 
and  harmonious  relations 
nent  and  work  together 
llshment  of  a  durable 

Although  the  announce: 
ered  a  major  step  toward 
stalemate  on  the  subcontinent,  the  condl 
tions  involved  stirred  uncertainty  about  a 
firm  agreement  between  Ii^dia  and  Bangla- 
desh, on  the  one  side,  and]  Pakistan  on  the 
other.  I 

Two  key  questions  are  unresolved.  One  is 
the  issue  of  war-crimes  tria5  of  Pakistani  sol- 
diers accused  of  murdering  (Bengali  civilians. 
The  other  is  the  fate  of  jthe  non-Bengali 
Blhari  population  in  Bangl 
that  Sheik  Mujlb  wants 
Stan  seems  reluctant  to  acci 
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PROBLEM    FOR    Bl 

Today's  announcement 
Issues.  "The  two  Governme 
ready  to  seek  a  solution  to  lall  humanitarian 
problems  through  simultaneous  repatriation 
of  the  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war,  and  civilian 
Internees,  except  those  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Re|>ublic  of  Bangla- 
desh for  trial  on  criminal  (iiarges,  the  repa- 
triation of  Bengalis  forcibly!  detained  in  Pak- 
istan and  the  repatriation  of  Pakistanis  In 
Bangladesh,  i.e.,  all  non-Bfengalls  who  owe 
allegiance  and  have  opted  fir  repatriation  to 
Pakistan."  I 

With  Bangladesh  committed  to  war-crimes 
trials — and  with  reports  today  from  Dacca 
that  195  to  200  Pakistanis  are  scheduled  to 
be  tried  before  a  tribunal  at  the  end  of  next 
month — it  was  uncertain  htow  the  Pakistani 
Government  would  react  [to  any  possible 
agreement  with  India  an4  Bangladesh  as 
long  as  criminal  trials  werei  publicly  held. 

The  problem  is  especially!  delicate  because 
President  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  of  Pakistan 
has  been  under  increasing  ( iomestlc  political 
pressures  from  militant  O}positlon  figures 
who  decry  any  accommodi  tion  with  India 
and  Bangladesh. 

The  Biharls  of  Banglad  ssh  are  another 
fundamental — and  unsolve  I — problem.  The 
non-Benglal  Moslem  mine  rlty,  numbering 
600,000  to  900.000,  are  scorn  >d  in  Bangladesh 
because  many  of  them  colla  borated  with  the 
Pakistani  Army  In  1971  dvrlng  the  violent 
nine-month  occupation  ail  aed  at  crushing 
the  Bengali  independence  s  lovement. 

INDIA   SEEKS   SOLI  TIONS 

Sheik  Mujib  has  said  that  a  Government 
poll  Indicated  that  260.000  Biharls  wanted  to 
go  to  Pakistan  while  150,000  wished  to  stay 
in  Bangladesh.  Although  tlie  figures  are  far 
below  the  actual  number  oi  Biharls  in  Ban- 
gladesh. President  Bhutto  has  Indicated  that 
the  Pakistani  Government  Was  reluctant  to 
accept  even  260,000  Biharls. 

How  this  would  affect  today's  proposal  on 
prisoners  Is  unclear.  The  Joint  announce- 
ment, made  In  New  Delhi  9nd  Dacca,  came 
after  meetings  here  between  Dr.  Kamarl  Hus- 
saln,  the  youthful  Bangladesh  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  Indian  ofiBcials,  uicludlng  Prime 
Mmister  Indira  Gandhi.        f 

In  recent  months  Mrs.  Oandhl  and  her 
advisers  had  grown  Increasl^ly  uneasy  and 
embarrassed  over  the  international  reaction 
to  holding  the  Pakistani  prisoners,  a  dead- 
locked issue  for  nearly  1^  months,  smce 
Sheik  Mujib's  landslide  election  victory  last 
month  Indian  ofBcials  hav#  sought  to  un- 
ravel the  Bengali  position  over  prisoners  and 
work  out  a  Joint  strategy  tq  deal  with  Paki- 
stan. 

Pakistan  has  charged  tbit  the  prolonged 
detention  of  the  prisoners  on  political 
grounds  was  In  direct  cont  radictkm  to  tb« 


Geneva  oonvenUon.  which  Btlpulates  that 
war  prisoners  must  be  released  without  delav 
after  hostUlties  end.  i 

India  maintained  that  Binds  the  prisoners 
surrendered  to  a  Jomt  miuiary  command, 
Bangladesh  must  agree  befora  they  are  freed' 
And  Bangladesh  insisted  thai  this  could  not 
take  place  untu  Pakistan  recognized  Dacca. 
President  Bhutto,  in  tiim,  has  said  that  talks 
must  first  take  place  with  %ngladesh  over 
mutual  problems,  such  as 
financial  debt,  before  foi 
takes  place. 


tan^  prewar 
recognition 


:OT7B 

17. — Official 
uncement  of 


Items  Pakistan 
refused  to  say 


Pakistan  Is  Ca 

Rawalpinm,   Pakistan,   A] 
sources  welcomed  today's  a) 
an  Initiative  to  break  the  dtolomatic  dead 
lock  on  the  subcontinent,  but  would  not 
comment  on  its  acceptability. 

They  said  the  reported  off«r  of  India  and 
Bangladesh  to  release  most  prisoners  of  war 
in  exchange  for  the  rettim  oi  Bengalis  from 
Pakistan  and  the  acceptance  of  Pakistan  of 
Biharls  was  a  forward  movev  But  they  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  acceptability  of 
the  package,  which  contains 
has  rejected  in  the  past. 

A  Government  spokesman 
anything  about  the  offer  un^U  officials  had 
studied  the  text  of  the  dediiratlon. 

According  to  reports  from  New  Delhi,  the 
offer  applies  to  all  Pakistani  Drtsoners  except 
those  wanted  for  trial  on  charges  of  war 
crimes  allegedly  committed  during  1971. 

President  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  has  warned 
that  such  trials  would  constlljute  a  "p^t  of 
no  return"  In  his  gradual  mive  toward  rec- 
ogmtion  of  Bangladesh.  Gove»Timent^)okes- 
men  here  have  also  made  tlear,  that  the 
Urdu-speaking  Biharls  of  Bangladesh  would 
not  be  welcome  in  Pakistan.    I 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1973] 
India,  Bangladesh  Otrh  Pakistan  POW 
Trade         [ 

New  Delhi,  April  17. — Indja  and  Bangla- 
desh today  offered  Pakistan  tta.  exchange  In- 
volving about  half  a  mUUon  people,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  90,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war  that  India  has  held  for  16  months. 

The  proposal  would  requite  Pakistan  to 
accept  from  Bangladesh  more  than  250.- 
000  non-Bengalis  of  the  BIharl  minority, 
something  it  has  been  reluqtent  to  do,  in 
exchange  for  the  repatrlatio*  of  the  Paki- 
stani prisonera.  Pakistan  woijld  also  release 
157,000  Bengalis  stranded  there  by  the  De- 
cember 1971  war.  The  exchaiiges  would  be 
simultaneous.  T 

Some  195  Pakistani  prlsoiiers,  however, 
will  not  be  released,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement today  by  the  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment. These  will  be  tried  by  a  special  war- 
crimes  tribunal  In  Dacca  before  the  end  of 
May.  Pakistan  has  opposed  such  trials. 

The  exchange  proposal  wa«i  the  first  time 
that  India  and  Bangladesh  iave  offered  to 
release  the  Pakistani  prisoner*  without  Pak- 
istan's prior  recognition  of  lie  Dacco  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  aielkh  MuJlbur 
Rahman.  j 

The  declaration  reaffirmed^  that  Bangla- 
desh woiild  not  hold  talks  [with  Pakistan 
until  Pakistani  President  Z^ilflqar  Bhutto 
recognizes  Bangladesh,  but  fche  exchanges 
woxild  not  require  that  tcUks  be  held. 

The  prospects  of  Pakistan's  agreeing  to  the 
proposal  appeared  slim,  howevter. 

Official  Pakistani  sources  in  Rawalpindi  to- 
day welcomed  the  India- Bangladesh  initia- 
tive to  break  the  diplomatic  (feadlock  in  the 
Subcontment,  but  they  vn>ul<  not  comment 
on  Its  acoeptabUlty  until  th^y  had  studied 
the  text  of  the  declaration. 

An  Indian  Foreign  Mlnlst^ 
scribed  the  package  deal  as 
leave-it  offer."  He  said  Pakli  tan's  response 
must  reflect  "totality,  uniform  Ity  and  speed." 
In  other  words,  he  said,  Bhut  o  must  accept 
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all  provisions  of  the  proposal  and  do  It  quick- 
ly- 

He  said  the  text  of  the  declaration  has  been 
handed  to  the  Swiss  embassy  for  transmis- 
sion to  Pakistan.  India  has  had  no  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Pakistan  since  the  1971 
war  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Ban- 
gladesh, which  had  formerly  been  East  Paki- 
stan. 

The  declaration  was  Issued  after  four  days 
at  talks  between  the  foreign  ministers  of 
India  and  Bangladesh,  Swaran  Singh  and 
Kamal  Hoesain. 

Admission  of  the  Biharls  Into  Pakistan 
Is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  proposal 
for  Bhutto  to  accept.  He  has  said  several 
times  that  the  Biharls  are  the  re^wnsibillty 
of  Bangladesh.  Most  of  them  lived  In  the 
territory  that  was  East  Pakistan  after  the 
Subcontinent  was  partitioned  in  1947. 

The  Bengalis  accused  the  Biharls  of  col- 
laborating with  the  Pakistan  army  and  ad- 
ministration against  the  Bengali  secessionist 
movement  before  and  during  the  1971  war. 
Since  the  war  ended,  more  than  300,000  of 
them  have  been  confined  to  Internment 
can^s  in  Bangletdesh. 

In  Islamabad,  a  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
said  Saturday  that  the  Urdu-speaking  Bi- 
harls In  Bangladesh  have  the  right  to  stay 
there,  and  that  their  "option"  in  favor  of 
moving  to  Pakistan  could  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Their  case  could  not  be  equated  with 
that  of  Bengalis  stranded  In  Pakistan,  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pakistan  government  today 
announced  that  permits  for  11,000  Bengalis 
to  leave  Pakistan  have  been  deposited  with 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Islamabad. 

ITiere  was  no  reaction  In  Islamabad,  how- 
ever, to  the  Bangladesh  announcement  of 
a  war-crimes  tribunal. 

A  Pakistan  government  source  said  yester- 
day that  If  Bangladesh  went  through  with 
Its  plans  for  war-crimes  trials,  Pakistan 
wotdd  try  a  number  of  Bengali  military  of- 
ficers and  civil  servants  for  treason. 

Today's  announcement  by  Bangladesh  For- 
eign Minister  Hossaln  said  the  government 
has  charged  the  Pakistan  prisoners  with 
genocide,  war  crimes,  crimes  against  human- 
ity and  breaches  of  the  Geneva  convention  on 
warfare,  murder,  rape  and  arson. 

The  Bangladesh  government  claims  that  3 
million  people  were  kUled  by  the  Pakistani 
army  and  200,000  Bengali  women  raped  dur- 
ing the  Pakistan  army  crackdown  on  the 
civilian  population  in  the  former  eastern 
wing  of  Pakistan. 

The  foreign  minister  said  international 
Jurists  would  be  Invited  to  the  trials,  and 
the  defendants  would  be  allowed  legal  rep- 
resentation If  they  liked,  Including  foreign 
lawyers. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  10,  1978] 

A   Breakthrough    Is    Hinted    in   Inoo-Pak 

Exchanges 

(By  Razla  Ismail) 

New  Delhi. — ^A  repatriation  exchange  of 
"wives  and  children"  Is  rapidly  shaping  up 
between  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 

Sudden  fresh  Impetus  for  this  firet  step  In 
breaking  the  diplomatic  deadlock  over  settle- 
ment of  Bangladesh  Independence  war  Issues 
came  from  two  directions  during  the  past  few 
days. 

First  came  the  dispatch  of  India's  special 
emissary,  P.  N.  Haksar,  for  high-level  talks 
with  Bangladesh  leaders  in  Dacca. 

Now  comes  a  radio  announcement  by  the 
Pakistan  Government  that  it  will  issue  exit 
permits  to  16,000  Bengali  detainees  within  a 
week. 

Although  Pakistan's  motivation  in  the 
timing  of  Its  announcement  Is  a  matter  of 
some  speculation  in  New  Dehll,  It  Is  never- 


theless being  accepted  by  many  as  an  Im- 
portant conciliatory  gesture. 

talks  reported  rKUlTt'UL 

Coupled  with  reports  from  Dacca  that  the 
talks  are  going  well  between  Mr.  Haksar  and 
the  Bangladesh  Prime  Minister.  Sheikh  MuJl- 
bur Rahman,  there  is  cautious  optimism  that 
a  breakthrough  is  near. 

What  further  India-Bangladesh  Initiatives 
may  emerge  from  the  Dacca  talks  is  any- 
body's guess. 

India  has  been  ready  for  some  time  to 
release  the  Pakistan  wives  and  children  it 
holds.  The  two  core  Issues — ^recognition  of 
Bangladesh  independence  by  Pakistan,  and 
return  of  Pakistani  POWs  by  Bangladesh — 
remain  to  be  resolved  before  the  subcontin- 
ent can  achieve  a  full  postwar  settlement. 

But  civilian  repatriation  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  logical  first  step.  India  and 
Ban^adesh  first  offered  ei^ly  last  November 
to  return  the  family  members  (wives  and 
children)  of  all  Pakistani  POWs  and  clvUlan 
prisoners.  A  complete  list  of  6,503  names  was 
sent  to  Pakistan. 

redtape  has  prevailed 

In  response,  the  Islamabad  government 
offered  to  release  10,000  women  and  children 
from  among  the  more  than  200.000  Bengalis 
living  in  Pakistan,  who  have  become  virtual 
prisoners  while  they  await  repatriation  of 
their  newly  independent  Bengal  homeland, 
Bangladesh.  The  nxunber  to  be  let  go  was 
later  Increased  to  16,000  durmg  the  con- 
ciliation efforts  of  UN  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldhelm. 

But  the  exchange  proposals  had  seemed 
hopelessly  mired  In  red  tape  and  mutual  re- 
criminations— until  events  of  the  past  few 
days. 

Further  steps  are  still  needed. 

In  addition  to  depositing  exit  permits  with 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Pakistan 
Government  indicated  it  will  transpcRt  the 
16,000  repatriates  to  the  border.  But  It  did 
not  say  which  bordM-. 

ship  transit  favored 

Bangladesh  reportedly  favora  their  being 
sent  by  ship  directly  from  Karachi  to  Chltta- 
gong.  since  most  in  the  group  are  destitute 
and  overland  travel  would  be  a  problem  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  be 
sent  overland  through  India,  New  Delhi  has 
made  It  clear  that  aU  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided to  take  them  to  Bangladesh. 

MeanwhUe,  the  6,603  Pakistani  wives  and 
Children  in  Indian  protective  custody  are 
ready  to  leave  at  short  notice.  AU  arrange- 
ments for  their  repatriation  are  complete  at 
the  New  Delhi  end. 

It  is  up  to  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  to  de- 
cide what  happens  next. 

What  Is  most  Important  Just  now  is  that 
a  workable  system  of  negotiation  is  In  the 
process  of  being  established.  If  It  can  work 
to  bring  about  this  first  exchange  of  wives 
and  children,  then  It  becomes  a  proven  and 
ready  tool  for  tackling  the  other  issues. 

It  could  become  the  basis  for  long-range 
stability  In  the  region. 

OUTSmi   OFFICES  UNWELCOME 

Spurred  by  a  strong  aversion  to  any  pos- 
sible "meddling"  by  the  big  powers.  India 
has  been  striving  vigorously  to  establish  and 
protect  a  system  of  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween "the  countries  concerned" — ^bilateral- 
ism— as  the  only  way  to  bring  a  durable 
peace  to  the  subcontinent. 

Rumors  that  either  China  or  the  United 
States  might  soon  be  offering  their  good 
offices  m  the  current  dispute  were  not  re- 
ceived with  favor  here. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  personal  conciliation 
efforts  by  the  UN  Secretary-General,  or  by  a 
nearby  friend  like  Indonesian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Adam  Malik.  They  are  appreciated. 

But  not  the  heavier  hand  of  a  superpower. 
It  could  undermine  the  region's  independ- 
ence and  hopes  for  stability. 


In  a  speech  to  Parliament  April  5,  Indian 
Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh  came  out 
strtmgly  against  "any  third-party  interven- 
tion." 

PREVIOUS   CAINS   KOTED 

The  Simla  agreement  establishing  the  basis 
for  a  peace  settlement  in  the  refTlon  was 
achieved  without  outside  "intervention."  The 
India-Pakistan  dispute  over  the  Jammu 
Kashmir  border  and  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers captured  in  the  fighting  there  was  settled 
through  "bilateral"  negotiations. 

India  is  determined  that  the  rest  of  the 
peace  settlement  be  achieved  In  the  same 
manner. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3,  1973] 

Bengalis  Held  in  Pakistan  Long  for  Home 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Karachi,  Pakistan.  April  2. — Th^j  are  hud- 
dled in  the  straw  shacks  of  Musa  Colony,  In 
guarded  military  camps,  In  bare  city  ^art- 
ments  where  families  sit  In  lonely  anguish. 

"We  are  like  birds  In  a  cage,"  said  a  48- 
year-old  doctor  in  an  empty  room  In  Islama- 
bad, Pakistan's  ci4>ltal.  "We  have  sold  every- 
thing— the  fridge,  the  furniture,  the  carpets, 
the  beds,  the  car.  Out  money  Is  gone.  We  are 
without  hope." 

In  Karachi,  a  former  city  planner  said  In  a 
tremulous  voice:  "We  are  sinking  and  we 
don't  know  the  end  of  the  abyss.  In  a  year 
I  have  grown  old.  Look  at  me.  My  bands 
shake.  I  can't  sleep.  I  have  lost  weight.  I  am 
43  and  I  am  an  old  man  now." 

Sixteen  months  after  the  emergence  of 
Bangladesh,  fmmerly  East  Pakistan,  the  Ben- 
gali commumty  here  is  stranded  and  teiri- 
fled.  "We  don't  belong  here  and  we  don't 
want  to  stay  here,"  said  a  former  Bengali 
professor  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Karachi.  "We 
want  to  go  to  Bangladesh,  but  we  are  pawns, 
we  are  hostages.  What  crime  have  we  com- 
mlted?  What  have  we  done?" 

There  are  175,000  to  200,000  Bengalis  in 
Pakistan,  a  minority  that  includes  40.000 
military  personnel  and  their  families  In  16 
guarded  camps  around  the  country.  Before 
the  division  of  Pakistan  in  December,  1971, 
the  eastern  wing  was  dominated  by  Bengalis 
and  the  western  wing  controlled  by  Punjabis. 
What  tenuously  linked  the  nation — which 
was  separated  by  1.000  mUes  of  Indian  terri- 
tory— was  the  common  tie  of  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion. 

Racially  and  ethnically,  however,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  wings  are  radically  different. 
They  eat  different  foods  (grain  and  meat  in 
the  west,  fish  and  rice  In  the  east)  speak 
different  languages  (Urdu  In  the  west,  Ben- 
gali In  the  east)  and  have  maintained  oppo- 
site cultures.  The  Punjabis  of  West  Paki- 
stan— often  tall  and  Ught-skinned — prefer 
soldiering,  and  the  wild  natural  life.  The  vol- 
atUe  Bengalis — blithe  and  dark — are  fond  of 
literature  and  philosophic  and  political  argu- 
ment. The  two  groups,  despite  their  religious 
tie,  are  bitterly  resentful  of  each  other. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Bengalis 
In  the  west  Included  former  senior  and  mid- 
dle-level civil  servants  who  worked  as  teach- 
ere.  doctora.  economists  and  policemen.  There 
were  also  businessmen  and  low-mcome  work- 
ers such  as  factory  employees,  cooks,  servants 
and  street  hawkers  who  had  lived  in  the  west 
for  yeare. 

Virtually  all  the  Bengalis  have  now  lost 
their  Jobs.  Their  schools  have  been  closed  in 
Karachi — ^the  port  city  with  nearly  100.000 
Bengalis — leaving  15.000  students  without 
classes  for  the  last  year.  The  communities  in 
Karachi  and  Islamabad  are  In  the  grip  of 
despair,  anger  and  wild  rumor. 

Compounding  the  fears,  there  are  even 
hints  that  Bangladesh,  despite  the  rhetoric 
welcoming  the  Bengalis  from  Pakistan,  is 
now  hesitant  about  a  large  Influx.  The  rea- 
sons vary:  the  fear  of  infiltrators  who  could 
spur  unrest,  the  addition  of  thousands  of 
unskilled  laborers,  the  flow  of  clvU  servants 
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who  will  expect  their  old  jobs  back  anil  thus 
create  friction  with  younger  officials.  More- 
over, the  release  of  Bengali  soldiers  to  Bang- 
ladesh could  lead  to  demands  to  create  a 
j3angladesh  army,  which  could  cause  strains 
with  India. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bengalis  of  Pakistan,  are 
Insistent  about  leaving.  "All  we  want  to  do 
13  go  to  Bangladesh,  our  home,"  said  a  39- 
year-old  former  police  official  from  Lahore. 
"We  are  in  an  alien  country.  Friends  Ignore 
118.  No  one  looks  at  my  wife  in  the  market. 
Even  In  the  mosque  people  don't  look  at  us." 
Near  Musa  Ck>lony,  a  vast  Bengali  situn 
in  north  Karachi,  a  28-year-old  doctor  said 
quietly:  "Many  Bengalis  In  this  city  were 
Bcnlor  people.  To  suddenly  feel  this  isolation, 
this  insecurity,  this  deprivation  Is  a  power- 
ful shock.  Suddenly  we  have  become  non- 
entities. We  Bengalis  must  leave." 

What  makes  their  plight  especially  uncer- 
tain now  are  the  war-crimes  trials  promised 
by  the  Bangladesh  Prime  Minister,  Sheik 
Mujlbtur  Rahman.  Relief  workers  as  well  as 
Bengalis  fear  that  the  trials  of  Pakistani 
Eoldiers,  for  the  wanton  murder  of  civilians 
diulng  the  war,  could  lead  to  bloody  re- 
prisals against  the  Bengalis  here. 

"The  atmosphere  is  emotional  enough  now 
and  can  get  very  ugly  with  the  trials,"  said 
one  British  relief  worker  who,  like  most 
Western  officials  and  Bengalis  here,  declines 
to  have  his  name  published.  "The  Bengalis 
are  justifiably  scared  because  they're  the 
most  obvious  and  convenient  scapegoat." 

The  Bengalis  themselves  are  key  elements 
In  the  macabre  deadlock  between  India,  Paki- 
stan and  Bangladesh.  Pakistan's  President, 
Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  refuses  to  recognize  Ban- 
gladesh until  Sheik  Mujib  meets  him,  to  dis- 
cuss prewar  financial  debts,  and  until  the 
repatriation  of  the  90,000  Pakistani  prisoners 
of  war.  now  held  in  India. 

Sheik  MuJlb  wlU  neither  meet  President 
Bhutto  nor  agree  to  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners until  Pakistan  recognizes  Bangladesh. 
And  India  will  not  return  the  prisoners  until 
Bhetk  MuJib  agrees  to  it,  since  the  prisoners 
are  under  a  Joint  Indian-Bangladesh  com- 
nuuid. 

In  this  bitter  deadlock,  the  Bengalis  here 
are.  in  effect,  hostages  for  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

So  far,  Pakistan  has  tentatively  agreed  to 
release  15.000  Bengalis,  mostly  women,  chil- 
dren and  the  imskllled.  Their  processing  is 
being  handled  by  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross.  But  the  situation  has 
now  turned  murky  and  complex  because,  ac- 
cording to  relief  officials,  Bangladesh  has 
been  cool  to  this  initial  Influx.  In  fact,  the 
IS. 000  applications  processed  in  December 
have  been  returned  by  the  Dacca  Qovem- 
nieiit. 

"They  said  they  wanted  more  lnfc»inatlon 
and  we  had  to  start  the  procedure  all  over 
again."  said  one  harried  official.  "They 
wanted  two  photos  of  the  applicant,  not  one. 
They  then  wanted  photos  of  the  wife  and 
children  and  they  wanted  to  know  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  father  of  the  applicant  a« 
well  as  the  applicant. 

"Everything  was  ready  and  there  was  al- 
ways something  else  to  delay,"  said  the  relief 
official.  At  present  the  Bengalis  are  being 
assisted  by  an  organization  called  the  inter- 
Ald  Committee.  It  Includes  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  here.  Catholic  social  services 
and  the  Church  of  Pakistan.  Each  month  the 
group  distributes  $30,000  worth  of  rice  and 
$5,000  worth  of  medicine. 

Financial  hardships  have,  of  course,  af- 
flicted most  Bengalis.  Last  July  the  Oovem- 
ment  sent  a  queatlonnalre  to  the  approxi- 
mately 16,000  Bengali  Civil  servants  asking 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  work  in  Pakl- 
:.tan  or  what  is  called  East  Pakistan.  Virtually 
all  replied  East  Pakistan,  and  within  days 
they  were  diactiarged. 

Initially,  most  civil  servants  were  allowed 
to  remain  In  their  Government  quarters  and 
to  receive  a  monthly  living  allowance.  This 


allowanoa  had  dwindled,  payi^ent  Is  sporadic 
and  many  famillea  have  been  ordered  to 
move  In  with  other  Bengalis  jin  Government 
quartets. 

"I'm  left  without  teacups,  rre  sold  prac- 
tically everything  that  I  cai ,"  said  a  short, 
sad-eyed  businessman  In  Kaj  achL 

"Is  it  necessary  to  lose  everything  and  wait, 
without  end?"  he  asked.  "Is  it  necessary  to 
live  with  such  terrible  uncerttolnty  about  the 
future?  Some  of  my  friend*  have  escaped. 
Perhc^M  I  should  try,  but  ^hat  about  my 
wife  here,  my  children?  Wh$t  happens  if  I 
were  caught  by  the  police?" 

[From  the  Washington  Post!  Mar.  28,  1973] 

Soviet  Roue  in  India  UNCLEai  Despite  Heavt 

Aid 

(By  Lewis  M.  Sinions) 

New  Delhi,   March   37. — Bed-sblrted  and 

sweating  in  the  mld-aftemoon  heat,  160,000 

members  of  the  Soviet-backed  Communist 

Party  of  India  took  to  the  Itreets  today  to 

protest  against  the  ancient  scourges  of  their 

country,  poverty,  hunger,  corjoiption. 

But  implicit  in  the  mamnioth  demonstra- 
tion was  the  party's  effort  ti>  dim  its  image 
as  an  appendage  of  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi's  ruling  Congress  P$rty  and  to  re- 
affirm its  allegiance  to  Sovle|t-style  Marxist- 
Leninist  Communism. 

In  return  for  this  alleglatnce.  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  party's  prlnclpAl  financier.  To- 
day, for  Instance,  the  Russiwos  were  instru- 
mental in  paying  for  transportation  to  bring 
thousands  of  penniless  demotistrators  to  New 
Delhi  from  all  over  the  countW. 

But  the  party  is  only  one  f  f  many  threads 
Moscow  uses  to  penetrate  India's  social  fiber. 
With  some  5,000  Soviet  4atlonal8  spread 
throughout  the  country,  a  strong  case  could 
be  made  for  persistent  and  ioften  hysterical 
right-wing  party  claims  that  the  Russians  are 
everywhere.  I 

Yet,  de^ite  their  impresslte  physical  pres- 
ence, the  real  influence  of  Soflet  Communism 
in  India  is  very  much  open  tto  debate. 

"The  Russians  may,  I  repeat  may,  have 
penetrated  the  intellectuall  community  of 
Delhi,"  said  a  newspaper  editorial  writer  spe- 
cializing In  agrarian  affairs,  "but  they  have 
had  no  impact  among  the  peasants.  And  in 
India,  the  countryside  meaiM  the  country." 
A  Congress  Party  member  of  Parliament 
from  the  Conununlst-gov#med  state  of 
Kerala  dismissed  the  dange^  of  Soviet  Com 
munism  entirely.  "The  Coi 
a  dead  issue  worldwide, 
Conununlsm  is  a  brand  of  11 
A  TT.S.  diplomatic  obsei 
most  of  his  time  to  watchini 
latlons  was  less  sweeping  In 
still  maintained  that  Sovietl  Influence  in  in- 
ternal affairs  was  limited.  BOB  inteUlgence- 
gatherlng  and  political  activities  "have  made 
almost  no  penetration  In  tke  northern  and 
central  states,"  he  said,  "and  these  are  the 
most  populous  and  influential  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Other  Western  diplomats  noted,  however, 
that  the  KGB  need  not  be  i  is  active,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  U.S.  Cenlral  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  recently  ui  derwent  a  pro- 
longed period  of  acctisatlon*  of  meddling  In 
Indian  domestic  affairs.  The  Indian  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Its  front  organizations  print 
hundreds  of  publications  cmd  supply  the 
Russians  with  vast  amount|  of  Information. 
The  return  of  their  propaganda  rubles  for 
the  Soviet  Union  is  somewhat  In  doubt.  While 
some  12,000  Indian  college  Audents  study  in 
the  United  States  each  year^  only  350  attend 
Moscow's  Patrice  Lumumba  University,  and 
a  few  more  are  spread  around  other  Soviet 
Institutions. 

Students  returning  from 
complain  that  they  have 
getting.  Jobs  and,  when  th( 
that  they're  discriminated 
em-trained  colleagues  and!  employers. 
On  the  other  hand,  merel  f  by  making  the 
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right  noises  at  the  appropriate  moment  the 
Russians  have  gained  enormous  public  rela- 
tions benefits.  Following  Moscow's  support 
for  India  in  the  Bangladesh  ceisls,  a  Gallup 
Poll  taken  In  major  Indian  citiea  showed  that 
86  per  cent  of  those  persons  queried  had  a 
"favorable  Impression"  of  the  Boviet  Union, 
while  only  2  per  cent  had  such  an  impression 
of  the  United  States.  ] 

In  New  Delhi,  Soviet  diplomats  keep  a 
moderate-to-low  profile,  despi^  their  gov- 
ernment's firm  position  as  Inidia's  greatest 
friend  and  ally.  They  travel  o^  the  cocktail 
circuit,  but  with  high  selectivity.  As  a  result, 
many  Westerners  never  see  them. 

Almost  all  official  Russians  asd  their  fami- 
lies live  in  a  large  walled  compound  behind 
the  hulking,  pink  sandstone  etnbassy  build- 
ing. "Any  of  them  who  live  outside  the  com- 
pound, and  that  goes  for  their  Journalists  as 
well,  you  can  assume  are  KGB  agents," 
claimed  a  senior  editor  of  a  loajor  Snglish 
language  dally.  There  are  14  Soviet  ccare- 
spondents  in  India,  twice  the  n\unber  of 
American  newsmen). 

This  kind  of  q>eculatlon  Is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  Russians'  reluctspice  to  speak 
openly  on  their  role  in  Indian  affairs. 
Pressed  repeatedly  by  a  newsman  for  a  brief- 
ing on  Indo-Sovlet  relations,  an  embassy 
spokesman  refused,  saying:  "There  is  no 
tradition  of  giving  this  type  of  Information." 
Instead,  the  q;>okesman  offered  a  large 
stack  of  booklets  and  pamphlets,  most  of 
them  related  to  the  Soviet  x:itnlon's  role  In 
developing  Indian  industry,      j 

These  booklets  and  hunditods  of  other 
Soviet  embassy  publications  provide  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  how  Mc^scow  finances 
the  Communist  Party  of  India^  The  embassy 
contracts  the  printing  to  party-run  com- 
panies and  pays  many  timea  over  for  the 
work,  thus  enabling  the  largoBt  transfer  of 
Soviet  fimds  to  the  party.       I 

While  the  Russians  are  generous  to  the 
party,  Indian  businessmen  fi^d  them  hard 
to  deal  with.  "They're  terribly  demanding 
paymasters,"  said  a  source  within  the  Tata 
organization,  one  of  the  counti^'s  two  largest 
private  corporations.  i 

Businessmen,  government  leaders  and 
many  politicians  also  attack  the  Russians 
and  their  East  European  alllea  for  a  practice 
known  as  "switch  trade."  1 

The  Communist  governments  buy  Indian- 
made  goods  and  pay  for  them  la  rupees.  Then 
they  sell  these  products  on  pther  markets 
for  hard  ciurency,  but  at  a  Ic^wer  rate  than 
the  Indians  could  afford  to  dlcK>ose  of  them. 

While  this  "switch  trading**  is  of  general 
concern,  Indian  trade  with  th4  Soviet  Union, 
which  still  trails  far  behind  jits  trade  with 
the  United  States,  Is  expected  to  increase 
markedly  this  year.  ] 

Conservative  political  leaoers  find  this 
prospect  ominous  as  well  as  what  they  con- 
sider other  signs  of  growing  Soviet  influence. 
At  the  extreme  right,  ever  vtgUant  for  new 
Soviet  inroads,  is  the  Swatantra  Party  and 
its  leader,  Plloo  Mody.  I 

"Every  day,"  says  Mody,  "there's  more  and 
more  Involvement,  more  and  qiore  collabora- 
tion. In  the  last  18  months,  41noe  the  sign- 
ing of  the  [Indo-Soviet]  friendship  treaty, 
they  have  gained  complete  freedom  In  India." 
Mody  Is  a  classic  Red-hunter  of  the  Cold 
War  school,  who  sees  Soviet;  agents  under 
every  bed  and  in  every  cloe^t.  "There  are 
thousands  of  KGB  agents  swa  rmlng  through 
our  villages  and  towns,"  be  si  AA  in  a  recent 
interview.  He  even  accused  the  leader  of 
India's  other  major  right  wing  party,  the 
Jana  Sangh,  of  being  pro-Soviet. 

Mody  is  Just  as  startling  as  bis  views.  A 
man  of  enormous  girth,  a  t^t-like  Indian 
shirt  falls  to  camouflage  his  gteat  bulk. 

An  architect  by  education,  Mody  has  an 
American-bom  wife  and  an  almost  plxylsh 
sense  of  humor.  During  the  recent  rash  of 
anti-CIA  outcries,  Mody  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment wearing  a  large  plastic  button  de- 
claring "I  am  a  CIA  agent." 
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He  stopped  Just  short  of  charging  Mrs. 
Gandhi  with  being  a  Communist.  "I  really 
can't  say.  But  she  most  certainly  Is  not  a 
democrat."  he  said. 

Slightly  to  the  left  of  Mody,  U  Atal  Biharl 
Vajpayee,  president  and  a  founder  of  the 
Hindu  nationalistic  Jana  Sangh  Party. 

Like  Mody,  he  sees  red  everywhere.  "Mrs. 
Gandhi  is  surrounded  by  Conununists,"  be 
said,  and  proceeded  to  tick  off  a  list  of  her 
most  trusted  ministers  and  advisers. 
"Through  their  advice  India  has  become  far 
too  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  mili- 
tary wef^ons  and  spare  parts.  If  the  Russians 
didn't  want  to  keep  us  dependent,  why  don't 
they  let  us  make  our  own  spares?" 

The  Jana  Sangh,  Vajpayee  said,  is  for  a 
"welfare  state"  and  a  "decentralized  econ- 
omy." He  added  that  in  order  to  attempt  to 
regain  political  territory  lost  to  Mrs.  Gandhi 
and  the  Congress  Party,  his  party  had  to 
break  its  former  image  of  representing  the 
shopkeeper  class  and  "create  the  image  of 
standing  with  the  common  man." 

Images  and  slogans,  often  no  more  than 
that,  are  very  Important  to  parties  of  all  po- 
litical shades  In  India.  Bhupesa  Gupta,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  India,  is  a  man  who  thrives 
on  slogans. 

"The  CPI  has  its  basis  of  strength  in  those 
places  where  our  slogans  of  monopoly,  land 
reform,  workers'  conditions,  imperialism,  neo- 
colonialism, the  Vietnamese  people's  strug- 
gle, Porttiguese  colonies,  apartheid,  big  biisi- 
neas  monopolies,  et  cetera,  all  evoke  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  the  broad  masses 
of  the  people,  especially  those  affiliated  with 
the  C<»igress  Ptu-ty,"  he  said,  barely  pausing 
for  breath  as  he  leaned  back  on  a  hard  wood- 
en chair  in  bis  spartan  living  room,  the  words 
rolling  out  with  mechanical  cadence,  his  eyes 
half -closed  behind  thick  glasses. 

Is  there  any  justification  to  rightist  charges 
of  Soviet  interference  in  Indian  domestic  af- 
fairs, he  was  asked. 

Gupta,  who  holds  a  law  degree  from  Lon- 
don's University  College,  replied  in  the  same 
rolling  cadence :  "The  pe<^le  and  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  help  us  when  and  where 
their  help  is  sought.  They  do  not  enter  into 
domestic  politics." 

Were  improved  relations  with  the  United 
States  desirable? 

"The  pro-Pakistani  reactionary  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  India  are  trying  to  gain 
leverage  In  our  economy.  They  are  trying  to 
make  our  industry  dependent  on  American 
monopolies.  The  United  States  and  the  World 
Bank  are  Interested  only  in  our  private  sec- 
tor and  with  working  their  way  Into  the  In- 
dian system." 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  dictate  policy  to  the 
party? 

"Our  party  Is  directed  by  our  own  leader- 
ship. We  are  capable  of  handling  our  own 
problems." 

According  to  some  assessments,  the  party 
Is  not  likely  to  gain  all-out  support  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians,  while  mak- 
ing some  effort  to  move  the  ruling  Congress 
Party  more  to  the  left,  seem  content  in  keep- 
ing Indian  politics  and  the  national  economy 
relatively  stable. 

"The  last  thing  the  Russians  want,"  said 
one  Western  analyst,  "is  chaos  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  revolution  which  would  leave  the 
CPI  in  control.  Just  think  of  what  a  situa- 
tion like  that  would  cost  them." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1973] 
Washington,  March  16. — ^Following  is  the 
transcript   of  President  Nixon's  news  con- 
ference today  as  issued  by  the  White  House : 

15.  ASMS  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
peace.  You  have  concentrated  on  peace  in 
your  Administration.  Don't  you  find  an  in- 
consistency there  with  continuing  to  give 
arms  to  India  and  Pakistan  and  perhaps  a 
hundred  other  countries  around  the  world? 


A.  First,  we  are  not  giving  them,  we  are 
selling  them. 

Q.  Isn't  that  worse?  That  Is  even  wocae. 

A.  I  jxist  wanted  to  be  sure  t^tat  we  undM'- 
stood  the  difference,  because  of  all  the  con- 
cern about  aid.  But  the  point  that  Is  in- 
volved in  the  India-Pakistan  thing  has  been 
a  very  difficult  one  for  this  Administration, 
because  it  involves  commitments  that  were 
made  before  we  got  here.  Those  commit- 
ments were  made  during  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  criticize  the  fact  that 
they  were  made,  but  they  were  made. 

As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  once  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan  began,  we  cut 
them  off,  as  you  recall.  We  stopped  all  eco- 
nomic assistance — not  all,  but  some  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  India,  and  we  stopped 
all  military  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

Let's  look  at  the  numbers:  $83-miIlion  in 
economic  assistance  to  India  and  $14-mil- 
lion  in  military  assistance  to  Pakistan.  We 
have  maintained  that  embargo  up  to  this 
point.  The  difficulty  was  that  there  were 
contracts  that  had  been  made,  the  mate- 
rials had  already  been,  in  effect,  sold,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  we  felt  that  It  was 
time  to  clean  the  slate. 

So  what  we  have  done,  the  Indians  are 
getting  their  $83-milllon  in  economic  as- 
sistance; the  Pakistanis  are  being  allowed  to 
go  through  with  their  purchases  of  the 
arms,  nonlethal  arms  and  spare  parts. 

Now  as  far  as  the  whole,  the  major  prob- 
lem— and  Iiliss  McClendon,  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  the  major  problem — and  that 
is  peace  in  the  area.  This  in  no  way.  In  no 
way  Jeopardizes  the  peace  in  the  area. 

After  the  war  that  broke  Pakistan  In  half, 
India's  superiority  Is  so  enormous  that  the 
possibility  of  Pakistan  being  a  threat  to  In- 
dia is  absurd. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  seek  good 
relations  with  both,  and  we  trust  in  the 
future  that  our  aid  to  both  can  be  ones  that 
will  turn  them  towards  peace  rather  than 


I  should  also  say  In  India's  case — ^whlle 
our  aid  there,  our  $83-mUIlon,  was  eco- 
nomic— India,  as  you  know,  purchases  quite 
significant  amounts  of  arms  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  also  has  an  arms  capability  It- 
self. So  there  is  no  problem  in  terms  of 
creating  conditions  which  could  lead  to  an- 
other outbreak  of  war  by  providing  for  sim- 
ply keeping  a  commitment  that  the  United 
States  had  made  for  the  sale  of  spare  parts 
and  nonlethal  arms  to  Pakistan. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  31,  1973] 
AsMiNG  Pakistan 

Senator  Frank  Church  likens  the  US  arms 
policy  in  South  Asia  to  the  habits  of  an  alco- 
holic: you  swear  off  because  you  know  It's  not 
good  for  you;  but  then  you  find  you  have  to 
have  just  one  more  little  nip.  Understand- 
ably President  Nixon  must  have  found  the 
current  situation  in  South  Asia  unnerving. 
The  war  between  India  and  PakisUn  has  been 
over  for  15  months.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
and  President  Bhutto  managed  to  reach  a 
detente  at  Simla  last  July  and,  while  much  Is 
left  to  do,  at  least  both  sides  succeeded  in 
evacuating  each  other's  territory  in  the  Pun- 
jab, Kashmir  and  Rajasthan  and  in  with- 
drawing troops  from  the  temptation  of  direct 
confrontation.  Bangladesh  now  is  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  earlier  this  month  its 
president.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  came 
through  the  elections  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  and  a  far  freer  hand  to  govern 
and  make  concessions  in  negotiating  with 
Pakistan.  On  the  outside  both  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  participation  in  events  in  South  Asia 
seems  to  have  lessened,  so  much  so  on  the 
Soviet  part  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Slsco  told  a  House  foreign  affairs  sub- 
committee a  few  days  ago  that  the  1971  Indo- 
Sovlet  friendship  pact  apparently  had  not 
resulted  in  any  noticeable  Increase  in  Soviet 
military  influence  la  India. 


There  are  Indeed  unsettled  problems 
aplenty — the  unrepatrlated  Pakistani  mili- 
tary prisoners  of  war  still  held  in  India  from 
the  Bangladesh  conflict;  the  unrepatrlated 
Bangladesh  Bengali  civilians  stranded  and 
still  held  In  Pakistan;  and  the  "Biharls,"  the 
non-Bengali  civilians  unwanted  by  either 
Pakistan,  India  or  Bangladesh  yet  still  pushed 
and  threatened  In  a  comer  of  Bangladesh.  All 
this  has  resulted  In  a  deadlock  in  getting 
Pakistan's  President  Bhutto  formally  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  old  East  Pakistan  now  was 
Sheikh  Mujlb's  Bangladesh.  But  at  least  peo- 
ple were  speaking  to  each  other,  the  problems 
were  Identified  and  active  fighting  was  over. 

So  what  did  President  Nixon  do  on  l>ehalf 
of  US  self-interest?  He  lifted  the  six-year 
embargo  on  US  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan. 
Of  course  it  was  made  to  appear  more  eqvti- 
table  than  that.  The  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan could  buy  nonlethal  arms  frcMn  the 
United  States.  And,  to  make  It  even  more 
even-handed,  the  Nixon  administration  said 
it  would  "clean  the  slate"  of  past  "commit- 
ments" by  letting  one  party,  Pakistan,  buy 
300  armored  ptersonnel  carriers  which  Paki- 
stan contracted  for  in  1970  and  made  a  down 
payment  on,  and  also  take  delivery  on  some 
$1.1  million  in  military  surplus,  parachutes 
and  reconditioned  aircraft  engines.  India 
now  would  have  the  go-ahead  on  the  $87.6 
mUllon  in  US  economic  aid  which  had  been 
contracted  for  but  suspended  with  the  out- 
break of  the  1971  Indo-Paklstanl  war  over 
Bangladesh.  India  also  now  could  place  orders 
for  the  communication  computers  to  expand 
the  radar  network  along  its  northeast  border 
which  the  United  States  and  India  jointly 
began  in  mutual  China-watching  self-inter- 
est after  China's  1962  invasion  of  India. 

"All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  seek  good 
relations  with  both,  and  we  trust  in  the 
future  that  our  aid  to  both  can  be  such  as 
to  turn  them  towards  peace  rather  than 
war,"  President  Nixon  explained  to  his  press 
conference  on  the  Idee  of  March. 

Military  sources  tell  us  armored  personnel 
carriers,  thin-skinned  tanks  with  protective 
cannon  used  to  hurry  soldiers  into  action, 
are  offensive  not  defensive  weapons.  Mr. 
Nixon's  administration  does  not  deny  they 
are  "lethal,"  but  contends  their  commitment 
is  the  one  exception  to  the  ban  on  lethal 
weapons  shipments.  President  Nixon  origi- 
nally made  this  exception  on  Pakistan's  be- 
half in  1970.  this  was  Just  after  PakisUn's 
then  president.  General  Yahjra  Khan,  had 
visited  Washington  and  then  went  on  to 
Peking  with  word  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  inter- 
ested In  a  Slno-Amerlcan  detente.  Also  at 
that  time  the  President  p>ersonally  made 
some  other  exceptions:  F-104  jet  fighter 
planes  and  B-57  bomb«s  that  Pakistan 
hadn't  asked  for  but  that  the  President 
thought  might  be  useful  in  filling  out  the 
Pakistan  squadrons  decimated  in  her  1965 
war  with  India.  In  the  latest  State  Depart- 
ment announcement  it  was  explained  that 
the  applications  for  the  plane  licenses  now 
had  "lapsed."  But  State's  qwkesman  Charles 
W.  Bray  III  did  not  absolutely  fcMvclose  re- 
appllcatlons. 

So  at  the  moment  the  only  "lethal"  weap- 
ons to  be  sold  to  Pakistan  are  the  300  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers.  The  cost  is  estimat- 
ed at  $13  million.  But  that  estimate  may  not 
be  too  meaningful  because  of  the  Pentagon's 
habit  of  declaring  equipment  "surplus"  in 
order  to  provide  favored  clients  with  discount 
prices.  Yet  even  that  $13  million  might  be 
hard  to  collect,  considering  the  $3.5  billion 
debt  that  Pakistan  now  is  asking  its  World 
Bank  consortium  creditors  to  reschedule. 

In  1971,  when  "slippages"  enabled  Pakistan 
to  acquire  US  arms  despite  the  supposed  em- 
bargo, it  was  explained  that  the  ammunition 
included  in  those  shipments  actually  wai> 
not  a  lethal  end  item  tind  therefore  it  «-as 
presumed  "nonlethal."  That  definition  still 
holds.  Similarly  spare  parts  for  lethal  weap- 
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ons  can  go  forth  because  they  are  not  lethal 
In  themselves.  Also  while  tt  used  to  be  true 
that  India  obtaLned  most  of  her  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  causing  the  United  States 
to  feel  obliged  to  provide  balance  by  arming 
Pakistan,  things  have  changed.  India  has 
become  more  and  more  self-sufficient 
through  Its  own  munitions  Industry.  Paki- 
stan now  looks  to  China  as  Its  arsenal. 

How  does  F>resldent  Nixon  explain  all  this? 
First  he  told  his  press  conference  that  the 
arms  to  Pakistan  he  now  has  released  "In- 
volve commitments  that  were  made  before 
we  got  here.  Those  commltoients  were  made 
diulng  the  Johnson  administration.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  fact  that  they  were  made,  but 
they  were  made."  Then  he  started  to  say 
that,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Indo-Pakistan 
war  over  Bangladesh  in  1971,  the  United 
States  equitably  stopped  all  economic  assist- 
ance to  both  nations.  But  Mr.  Nixon  caught 
himself:  "Not  all,  but  some  economic  as- 
sistance to  India,  and  we  stopped  all  military 
assl8tanc«  to  Pakistan."  What  he  did  was 
permit  economic  assistance  to  continue  to 
Pakistan,  but  not  to  India.  The  administra- 
tion at  the  time  argued  that  India  obviously 
would  have  diverted  Its  economic  assistance 
for  military  use  against  Pakistan. 

Why  should  President  Nixon  decide  on  a 
policy  change  at  this  time?  There  Is  his  "time 
to  clean  the  slate"  argument  over  U.S.  past 
"commitments."  There  is  the  official  State 
Department  explanation  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  furnish  spares  to 
keep  operable  equipment  it  has  provided  In 
the  past.  There  Is  the  notable  coincidence 
of  President  Nixon's  decision  coming  within 
days  of  his  receiving  President  Bhutto's  two 
special  emissaries  at  the  White  House,  Gov- 
ernor Ohulem  Mustafa  Khar  of  Pakistan's 
Punjab  and  Aziz  Ahmed,  one-time  Pakistan 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  now 
minister  of  state  for  foreign  and  defense  af- 
fairs. But  there  would  appear  to  be  some- 
thing far  more  premeditated  In  this,  some- 
thing of  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Nixon's  "tilt- 
In-favor-of  Pakistan"  that  Henry  Kissinger 
ordered  administration  officials  to  observe 
during  the  1971  Bangladesh  crisis. 

Mr.  Nixon's  motives  may  in  part  be  emo- 
tional. In  the  '50s  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  Vice 
President  and  John  Poster  Dulles  was  secre- 
tary of  State,  Nehru's  India  represented 
preaching,  hypocrltieal,  "immoral"  neutral- 
ism. It  was  contrasted  with  Ayub  Khan's 
Pakistan  ("your  last  friend  In  Aala."  Ayub 
told  Congress)  and  Pakl8tan;s  membership  in 
the  anti-Communist  alliances  called  CENTO 
and  8EATO.  India  connoted  "thoae  mushy, 
moralizing  Krishna  Menons."  And  that  esti- 
mate lingers  today  with  many  Americans,  not 
Just  with  Mr.  Nixon,  secretary  Bogers  and 
Henry  Kissinger.  By  contrast  there  are  residu- 
al assumptions  about  Palclstan,  what  might 
be  characterized  as  "the  Sandhurst  Swagger- 
Stlck  Syndrome."  Never  mind  that  Bhutto's 
Pakistan  now  represents  civilian  rule.  Never 
mind  that  neither  Field  Marshal  Ayub's 
Pakistan  nor  General  Tahya's  Pakistan  ever 
thought  more  of  the  an tl -Communist  al- 
liance objectives  of  CBNTO  and  SEATO  than 
as  a  convenient  cover  for  Pakistan  to  obtain 
VS.  arms  against  India.  The  Image  of 
Sandhurst-trained,  snappy,  quick-stepping, 
"Westernized "  Pakistanis  peratsts  when,  as 
always,  they  are  In  lock-step  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Furthermore  there  Is  President  Nixon's 
China  policy.  Of  all  the  third-party  probes 
to  Peking  sought  through  various  nations, 
Pakistan's,  under  President  Yahya  Khan,  ap- 
parently proved  to  be  the  most  persevering 
and  the  most  productive.  When  Henry  Kis- 
singer finally  made  that  first  filght  to  talk 
with  Chou  En-Ial  In  1970,  he  made  It  from 
Pakistan,  with  a  Pakistani  plane  and  crew 
and  vmder  the  protective  cover  of  secrecy 
provided  by  Tahya.  When  the  Bangladesh 
crisis  erupted  the  next  year.  President  NUon, 
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then  to  reabsorb  at  least  ber  western  half, 
reunite  the  old  Punjab  and  claim  lt£elf  the 
rightful  heir  of  tbe  old  British  Indian 
suboMitlnent.  | 

But  despite  President  Ni«>n's  "tilt,"  events 
took  another  course.  The  Bengtdls  In  Kast 
Pakistan  broke  loose  from  their  stepchild 
status  and  formed  their  owbi  nation  of  Ban- 
gladesh. India,  with  enou^  problems  han- 
dling her  more  than  half  Billion  people,  did 
not  see  fit  to  take  on  the  additional  headache 
of  Pakistan.  And  Pakistan,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  Independence  frotn  the  British  In 
1947,  was  reduced  to  faciig  reaUty.  It  lost 
its  East  Bengal  province,  wllch  it  had  always 
exploited  as  a  colony.  And  ii  lost  its  war  with 
India,  despite  the  stockpile  of  U.S.  arms 
that  always  had  given  Pakistan  the  Illusion 
of  feeling  co-equal  to  an  [India  with  three 
times  Its  territory  and  fourltlmes  its  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  NLxon  was  correct  when  he  told  his 
press  conference  this  montb:  "After  the  war 
that  broke  Pakistan  in  half.  India's  su- 
periority is  so  enormous  tUat  the  possibility 
of  Pakistan  being  a  threat  t#  India  is  absurd." 
He  is  correct  in  implying  ttiat  whatever  the 
United  States  does  in  the  xvay  of  new  arms 
shipments  to  Pakistan  thalt  situation  won't 
change.  He  even  would  be  correct  should  he 
disdain  the  "grave  concerji"  which  India's 
Minister  of  External  Affal^  Swaran  Singh 
told  Parliament  India  now  tpok  of  the  matter. 

President  Nixon's  change  in  US  policy 
seems  pointless.  He  could  I  ave  stuck  Indefi- 
nitely to  his  policy  of  decla  Ing  the  lifting  of 
the  US  arms  embargo  "um  ler  review."  West 
Pakistan  is  under  no  threat  externally  that 
requires  sophisticated  US  Weapons,  lethal  or 
nonlethal.  President  Bhutto  indeed  should 
have  concern  over  keeping  his  country  to- 
gether internally.  But  fcn-jthat  he  has  his 
assured  arms  supply  from  Qhina.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  stake  a  very 
heavy  Investment  in  India.  :india  is  that  sort 
of  democracy  successive  Ut  administrations 
have  been  urging  all  developing  nations  to 
become.  And  India  Is  the  Urgest  of  them  all. 
India  now  feels  far  more  mOltarUy  secure 
because  the  emergence  of  Bangladesh  re- 
moved a  hostile  border.  H<r  dependence  on 
the  enormous  US  economic  aid  of  the  past 
has  diminished.  But  it  promises  to  be  a 
healthier  ivlationship  for  both  India  and  the 
United  States  with  India  forced  to  fend  more 
for  herself.  | 

Giving  Mr.  Nixon  the  benefit  of  doubt  he 
may  have  a  two-fold  policy:  to  provide  Pakis- 
tan with  minimal  assistance  while  building 
up  a  more  mature  relatla»iship  with  India 
baaed  on  open  recognition  Jthat  India  Is  the 
dominant  power  of  South  ^la  and  no  chal- 
lenge is  conceivable.  Howi 
member  that  It  was  the  oi 
furnish  Pakistan  with  US 
poisoned  Indo-Amerlcan 
first  place,  and  forced  Indii 
Russian  weapons  to  mate! 
provided  Pakistan.  The 
ently  been  the  most  coi 
between  India  and  the 
since.  With  Pakistan's  defeat  In  1971  Indo- 
Amerlcan  relations  were  Just  beginning  to 
recover.  Indo-Paklstan-BaOgladesh  relations 
were  Just  beginning  to  recover.  But  the  re- 
Introduction  of  US  arms— no  matter  how 
limited,  no  matter  how  "nonlethal."  touches 
raw  nerves,  rekindles  peratstent  suspicions. 
The  arms  probably  are  a  (isservlce  even  to 
the  old  client  Pakistan  as  they  divert  that 
humbled  country's  llmlte^  resoxirces  from 
pressing  economic  needs 
rounding  that  old  Sandhv^t  Swa^ger-Stlck 
Syndrome. 


er  we  must  re- 
glnal  decision  to 
In  1954  that 
latlons  In  the 
to  arm  and  seek 
the  ones  the  US 
have  conslst- 
entlous  problem 
ted  States  ever 


[Prom  the  LoulsvUle  Cow  ler- Journal, 

Mar.  20.  1973] 

Shouu)  Thet  Asm  Tb^mselvks? 

Despite  President  Nixon's  ptcKnlse  to  bring 
us  a  generation  of  peace,  tl^e  future  looks 
bright  for  the  arms  Indtistry.  Business  is 
booming,  as  governments  ia,  trouble  or  In. 
troublesome  areas  of  the  wortd — which  cov- 
ers most  counti^es — come  shopping  for  Jet 
fighters,  tanks  or  automatic  rifiee.  Iran  has 
Just  signed  the  biggest  contract  the  Penta- 
gon has  ever  arranged,  for  over  (a  billioa 
worth  of  sophisticated  weapoxiry.  And  an  ad- 
ministration effort  is  under  \fay  to  persuade 
Congress  to  relax  its  strict  lin^itatlons  on  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Latin  America.! 

Congress  should  respond  warily  to  the 
smooth  sales  talk  that  State  and  Defeiise 
Department  officials  are  putting  over.  Cer- 
tainly It's  possible  that  if  the  United  States 
refuses  arms  sales,  foreign  governments 
could  turn  elsewhere,  possibly  even  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  U.S.  mantfacturers  haye 
cornered  such  a  large  share  Of  the  market — 
$2.8  billion  last  year,  compared  with  only 
$700  million  each  for  France  and  Britain,  the 
two  runners-up  In  the  Western  world — that 
it  wouldn't  be  easy  for  the  arms  buyers  to 
find  Immediate  alternative  aouroes  of  sup- 
ply- J 

In  addition.  It's  hard  to  rafse  the  bogey  of 
the  Soviet  Union  when  the  Obld  War  Is  visi- 
bly thawing.  The  administration  at  least 
shows  signs  of  realism  about  ending  the 
East-West  rivalry  in  this  field  In  its  reported 
pledge  to  the  Indian  governOkent  that,  after 
meeting  present  commitmedts  to  Pakistan 
(the  same  orders  embargoed  during  the  1971 
Indo-Pakistanl  war) ,  the  United  States  wUl 
no  longer  supply  any  "lethkl"  weapons  to 
either  country.  This  declsionlwas  ai^Mrently 
taken  despite  the  poeslbll^y  that  India 
might  turn  once  mc«'e  to  thie  Soviet  Union 
for  help.  1 

Another  argument  often  used  to  promote 
arms  sales  Is  that  the  exports  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  view  ot  the  two  years 
of  trade  deficits  behind  us,  this  argument 
has  appeal.  And  selling  the  weapons  rather 
than  giving  them  away,  as  -m  did  right  and 
left  at  the  height  erf  the  Cold  War,  seems 
to  make  sense,  too.  Nevertheless,  the  funda- 
mental fact  Is  that  most  of  tbe  countries  we 
sell  to  ought  not  to  was^e  their  meager  re- 
sources on  sophisticated  ifeaponry.  Even 
countries  like  Iran,  with  plenty  of  oil  reve- 
nues, would  do  bett^  to  use  their  money  Im- 
proving the  living  standards  of  their  people. 
The  per  capita  Incrane  In  Ira*  is  only  a  little 
over  $300  a  year,  yet  this  yeai^  defense  spend- 
ing is  to  be  doubled,  to  almost  one-third  of 
the  national  budget. 

It's  certainly  not  our  buslniess  to  tell  other 
governments  how  to  divide  up  their  budgets, 
or  to  try  to  make  them  spend  more  on  butter 
and  less  on  guns.  We  have  enough  trouble.  It 
seems,  getting  our  fiscal  priorities  straight. 
But  it's  hardly  consistent  wjlth  our  aim  of 
achieving  peace  and  stability  In  the  world  by 
Blowing  down  an  arms  race  between  the  major 
powers  to  turn  around  and,  encourage  the 
nnaller  nations  to  arm  thMnselves  to  the 
teeth.  There  must  be  a  mld<ue  way  between 
the  aggressive  sales  policies  ot  the-  past  and 
downright  paternalism.  And  [there  are  defi- 
nitely better  products  tJU^t  we  oould  ship 
abro€td  stamped  "Made  In  tie  VS.A."  than 
tanks  and  machine  gtins. 

[From  the  New  York  TlmesJ  Mar.  18,  1973] 
Dancer  in  Pakistan 

The  Nixon  Administration't  decision  to  re- 
sume arms  shipments  to  So^th  Asia — ^prin- 
cipally to  Pakistan — marks  a  |  disturbing  step 
backward  toward  a  policy  which  In  the  past 
has  proved  damaging  both  toPi^lstan  and  to 
American  interests.  j 

It  la  certainly  true  that  the  limited  pur- 
chases of  ammunition,  amiored  personnel 
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carriers  and  spare  parts  that  have  been  au- 
thorized cannot  seriously  affect  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  cur- 
rently heavily  tilted  toward  India.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  potential  psychological  Im- 
pact at  any  renewal  of  American  arms  aid  on 
internal  political  developments  In  Pakistan 
and  on  delicate  peace  negotiations  among 
Pakistan,  India  and  Bangladesh. 

Such  aid  could  help  to  revive  still  potent 
militarist  tendencies  which  have  brought  tyr- 
anny to  Pakistan,  war  to  the  subcontinent 
and  profound  embairrassment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  might,  too  easily,  divert  Pres- 
ident Bhutto  from  his  recent  commendable 
efforts  to  restore  civilian  rule  and  to  seek  rec- 
onciliation with  India,  especially  If  this 
week's  move  should  prove  to  be  only  the 
opening  wedge  for  moie  massive  military  as- 
sistance. India's  fears  on  this  score  cannot 
be  entirely  discounted  In  light  of  the  past 
record. 

The  timing  of  Washington's  anno\mcement 
Is  particularly  unfortunate  because  the  ex- 
pectations It  may  excite  In  Pakistan  and  the 
apprehension  It  has  aroused  In  India  and 
Bangladesh  could  endanger  efforts  to  break 
the  p>eace  deadlock  on  the  subcontinent.  Now 
that  the  Bangladesh  elections  are  safely  out 
of  the  way  and  Pakistan  Is  close  to  agreement 
on  a  new  constitution,  there  1b  at  least  a 
chance  for  a  comprehensive  settlement  that 
would  enable  both  India  and  Pakistan  to  di- 
vert scarce  resources  from  arms  to  develop- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Interest  clearly  lies  in 
promoting  such  a  settlement.  This  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  kind  of  development 
assistance  that  Washington  already  has  been 
extending  to  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  for 
the  last  year  and  which  has  Just  been  re- 
newed In  India.  Arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  or  to 
any  other  nation  In  the  area,  only  subverts 
the  "constructive  role"  which  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Joseph  SIbco  has  told  Con- 
gress the  United  States  Intends  to  play  In 
South  Asia. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
17,  1973] 

MOTNIHAN  REASStntES  MRS.  GANDHI,  BITT  INDIA 

CAtmoNs    United    States    on    Resuminc 

Arms  Shipments  to  Pakistan 
(By  Razla  Ismail) 

India  has  warned  the  United  States  it  may 
step  up  its  own  military  strength  in  response 
to  Washington's  decision  to  resume  arms- 
supply  shipments  to  Pakistan. 

New  Dehll's  ruffled  feathers  over  the  U.S. 
action  haTe  obviously  not  l>een  smoothed — 
despite  American  and  Pakistani  reassurances. 

Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  was  all 
smiles  after  he  emerged  frcxn  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl,  In 
which  he  assured  her  that  the  United  States 
Is  only  clearing  earlier  mUitary-supplies  com- 
mitments to  Pakistan  and  has  decided  not 
to  supply  any  lethal  arms  to  any  country  of 
this  subcontinent  In  the  future. 

But  Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh  told 
an  Indignant  ParUament  March  IS  that  the 
supply  of  armored  persoimel  carriers  and 
othw  military  equipment  to  Pakistan  will 
cause  a  "district  setback"  to  relaxation  of 
tensl(«is  In  this  region. 

He  also  said  that  in  India's  experience  the 
United  States  has  always  "prevaricated"  after 
giving  assurances  in  the  past. 

The  Foreign  Minister  told  Parliament  that 
India  must  now  build  up  its  own  defense 
potential  as  weU. 

Early  this  week,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco  had  told  Congress 
that  India  had  received  military  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  the  Indian 
point  of  view,  Washington  seems  bent  on 
making  New  Delhi  seek  more. 

In  Parliament  discussion,  a  leading  Com- 
munist member,  Indrajhlt  Oupta.  said  the 
United  States  has  four  unfriendly  obJecUves 


In  mind  In  resuming  arms  flow:  It  wants  to 
retain  Pakistan  as  a  military  base.  It  wants 
to  scuttle  the  bilateral  relations  so  laborious-' 
ly  built.  It  wants  to  strengthen  the  military 
elements  In  Pakistan's  Intemal-ponrer  strug- 
gles, and  it  wants  to  force  India  to  divert 
precious  development  resources  Into  a  defen- 
sive military  Investment. 

Minister  Swaran  Singh  expressed  agree- 
ment. He  told  ParUament  he  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  America  will  keep  its  word  that 
additional  arms  would  not  be  transferred  to 
Pakistan  through  third  countries  and  would 
not  be  used  against  India. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mar.  17,  1973] 

On  Selluto  Weapons 

The  news  of  recent  days  underlines  one 
of  the  facts  about  the  world  we  live  in 
which  can  stand  being  looked  over  from 
time  to  time  to  see  whether  things  need  to 
go  on  as  they  are  going. 

Washington  has  agreed  to  resume  ship- 
ments of  so-called  "nonlethal"  arms  to 
Pakistan.  India  is  protesting.  Washington 
has  agreed  to  the  sale  of  another  round 
of  American  war  planes  to  Israel.  This  will 
keep  up  the  flow  through  the  supply  line  Into 
1976.  And  It  was  recently  discloeed  that  Iran 
has  contracted  to  buy  about  $214  billion 
worth  of  American  arms  In  a  new  program 
of  re-«qulpplng  Its  armed  forces. 

The  three  Incidents  underline  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  \&  one  of  the  biggest 
suppliers  of  weapons  to  other  countrlee, 
although  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  other  big  supplier.  But 
West  European  countries  are  also  In  the  arms 
export  business. 

American  and  Soviets  by  and  large  sell 
arms  differently  than  the  others.  The  British, 
French,  Swedes,  etc.  are  simply  In  the  arms 
export  business.  Generally  speaking  they  will 
sell  to  any  and  all  comers.  As  a  group  they 
are  now  the  major  supplier  of  arms  to  Latin 
America.  Their  sales  are  about  double  those 
from  the  U.S.  to  the  countries  In  the  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine  area." 

Americans  and  Soviets  differ  In  that  they 
give  or  sell  arms  mostly  for  political  reasons. 
The  Russians  supply  primarily  coimtrles 
which  are  Communist,  or  are  willing  to  re- 
volve In  the  Soviet  power  orbit.  Iraq,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  are  examples  of  the  latter. 

The  U.S.  like  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  politically 
motivated.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  U.S.  national 
policy  to  allow  the  sales  of  arms  for  profit 
alone.  The  U.S.  Government  gives  arms  free 
to  such  countries  as  are  found  to  be  under 
Communist  threat.  This  Is  the  old  Truman 
doctrine  fcMmtila.  The  recipients  include 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Korea,  Turkey, 
Jordan,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  U.S.  Government  also  allows  arms  sales 
to  the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  Canada.  This  is  the  largest  single  market 
for  American  weapons  sales. 

Sales  to  Israel  fall  In  a  q>eclal  category, 
since  Israel  neither  Is  threatened  by  Com- 
munist subversion  or  aggression  (the  Tru- 
man doctrine)  nor  is  a  member  of  NATO. 
Special  legislation  allows  the  Israelis  to  buy 
American  weapons  on  U.S.  Government 
credit.  The  loans  are  for  ten  years  and  must 
pay  Interest  at  the  current  government  bor- 
rowing rate. 

The  giving  of  weapons  free  under  the 
Truman  doctrine  formula  Is  already  becom- 
ing a  recessive  part  of  the  picture.  The  Viet- 
nam war  ii  receding  into  a  new  American 
relationship  to  China  and  Russia.  Once 
Southeast  Asia  Is  stabilized,  which  might 
hi4>pen,  there  would  no  longer  be  an  open 
battlefield  between  Russian  and  American 
"cold-war"  clients.  A  mutual,  balanced  re- 
duction In  the  flow  of  free  weapons  to 
such  clients  la  a  subject  Henry  KL-^lnger  can 
work  out  In  the  course  of  his  negotiations 


with  Russians  and  Chinese.  We  much  hope 
that  he  can  and  will.  This  sort  of  thing  Is 
getting  very  much  out  of  date. 

Sales  to  NATO  allies  are  In  a  special  cate- 
gory. So  long  as  NATO  seems  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  Western  Community  It 
seems  right  and  proper  that  the  NATO  allies 
be  free  to  buy  such  American  weapons  as 
they  may  want. 

Sales  to  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Israel  are  dif- 
ferent matters.  Each  one  is  a  ^>eclal  case 
with  Its  own  arguments  pro  and  con.  In 
respect  to  Iran  the  question  is  one  of  stabil- 
ity In  the  Persian  Gulf.  Is  a  well-armed  Iran 
a  stabilizing  factor?  Washington  thinks  it 
Is.  And  since  Iran  can  afford  modem  weapons 
and  is  bound  to  get  them  from  one  source 
or  another  the  serious  question  is  whether 
It  buys  from  Russia  or  the  West.  Washington 
prefers  Western  suppliers — for  obvious  po- 
litical reasons.  We  can't  see  a  basis  for  any 
strong  objection. 

Pakistan  is  In  disarray  from  Its  beating 
In  its  recent  war  with  India.  Its  losses  were 
so  heavy  in  men  and  equ^ment  that  there 
Is  a  serious  question  whether  it  could  even 
handle  an  insurrection.  And  India  is  so  de- 
cisively the  military  master  of  the  area  that 
it  cannot  Justly  claim  being  threatened  by 
a  small  supply  of  replacement  vehicles  for 
the  Pakistan  Army. 

Israel — is  Israel.  Considering  how  decisive 
Is  Its  military  superiority  over  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors, any  more  American  weapons  wovUd 
seem  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  the  proverbial 
"coals  to  Newcastle."  However,  Israel  wants 
the  pipeline  kept  full  both  currently  and 
prospectively.  The  Israelis  seem  to  think  that 
It  Iznpresses  the  Egyptians. 

All  of  this  makes  the  U.S..  the  world's  big- 
gest single  exporter  of  weapons.  During  the 
year  1967  a  total  of  67  countries  received 
military  assistance  or  made  purchases,  or 
both,  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Cash  sales  were  $3.9  billion.  Credits  of 
$650  mlUion  were  granted.  Of  this  $300  mU- 
lion  were  for  Israel.  And  the  U.S.  gave  $2.5 
billion  worth  of  arms  to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Fortunately,  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam 
war  should  see  a  sharp  drop  In  the  total  of 
this  kind  of  export  business. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  16.  1973] 

India  Asstntso — ^United  States  Vows  No  More 

Asms  to  Pakistan 

New  Deusi,  India,  March  15. — ^U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  assured  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  today  that  the  United 
States  will  never  again  supply  lethal  weapons 
to  any  country  on  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
an  Indian  spokesman  said. 

India  and  I>aklstan  make  up  most  of  the 
suboontlnent.  They  have  been  feuding  for 
years. 

The  8p<dcesman  said  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  con- 
veyed to  the  ambas8ad(»'  In  a  meeting  today 
"Indian's  deep  concern"  over  the  U.S.  deci- 
sion annovmced  In  Washington  yesterday  to 
relax  Its  IS-month-old  arms  embargo  In  this 
region. 

Th*  spokesnun  said  that  Moynlhan  said 
the  decision  had  been  made  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  clear  earlier  commitments. 

The  State  Department  announcement  said 
that  Pakistan  wlU  now  be  able  to  take  deliv- 
ery of  $1.1  million  In  military  spare  parts 
and  300  armored  personnel  carriers  ordered 
two  years  ago. 

In  another  development,  India  has  stopped 
buying  sorghum  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  a  "sad  experience"  in  which  poison 
seeds  were  found  in  a  shipment  of  grain,  an 
official  of  the  food  ministry  said  here  today. 

Anna  Shakeb  Shlnde,  state  minister  for 
food  and  agriculture,  told  a  news  conference 
that  India  already  has  bought  500,000  tons 
of  sorghum  from  the  U.S.  India  plans  to 
Import  a  total  of  2  million  tons  of  grain  to 
make  up  for  a  severe  drought. 

The  minister  said  the  first  sorghum  oou- 
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Blgnment  ot  150,000  tons  w«a  found  to  ooa- 
t»ln  polaon  seeds,  known  bere  »s  "dbAtura." 
The  seeds  are  from  the  jlmson  weed  tb*t 
often  grows  with  sorghum  in  the  VS. 

He  sAkI  he  h*d  been  informed  tb»t  the 
supplies  had  violated  adulteration  laws  In 
the  VS.  The  Indian  government  wa«  exam- 
ining a  proposal  to  claim  damages  for  the 
lees  caused  by  the  adulteration,  he  said. 

Following  a  public  outcry,  the  government 
has  stopped  distribution  of  the  American 
sorghum,  which  was  largely  Intended  for  the 
drought-stricken  people  of  Maharashtra, 
Oujarat,  and  Bajasthan  states. 

American  officials  were  re[>orted  puzzled 
by  the  incident.  One  embassy  official  here 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Jlmson  weed  is 
not  considered  a  poison  In  the  U.S.  and  that 
the  second-grade  sorghum  ordered  by  the 
India  supply  mission  nornudly  contains  some 
of  the  seeds,  which  beconM  mixed  with  the 
grain  during  mechanical  harvesting. 

This  grade  of  sorghum  Is  fed  only  to  anl- 
mais  In  the  U.S. 

irrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  16, 

1973] 
No  MiUTasT  iMFacT  Sexm  m  Abmb  Embabco 

Bmd— PAJUsTAif,   ImtA   BauurcK   Nor   Bs- 

pacTKo  To  Suirr 

(By  Charlotte  Solkowskl) 

Deoplte  New  Delhi's  displeasure.  Washing- 
ton's decision  to  lift  Its  embargo  on  arms 
Shipments  to  Pakistan  and  India  Is  not 
viewed  here  as  having  military  significance. 

Rather  tt  Is  an  effort  to  clear  away  com- 
mltmeats  made  before  the  Indo-Pakistanl 
war  over  Bangladesh  In  1971  and  hence  to 
remove  an  irritant  In  TT.S.-Paklstanl  rela- 
tions. 

Administration  officials  say  It  Is  nonsense 
to  believe  that  allowing  Pakistan  to  buy  $1.1 
million  worth  of  spare  parts  for  old  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  reconditioned  aircraft 
engines  and  913  million  worth  of  armored 
personnel  carriers  blocked  by  the  embargo 
would  tip  the  military  balance  on  the  sub- 
oonttncnt. 

India,  which  baa  received  some  11  billion 
worth  of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Unkm  since 
1966,  will  continue  to  have  an  overwhelming 
military  edge  over  the  Pakistanis. 

>APPKOCHZI(KNT  KNCOOaAOEO 

President  Nlzon  told  newsmen  ThrmAtky 
that  India's  strength  of  aims  la  "so  enormous 
that  th«  powlblltty  of  Pakistan  being  a  threat 
to  India  U  absurd." 

Mor,  as  assn  lisre,  does  the  embargo  relaxa- 
tton  prerent  Indlai  and  Pakistan  from  gctttng 
together  to  reaQive  tbdr  dlflerenoaa  and  mov- 
ing toward  a  rapprochement.  That,  It  U  felt. 
Is  the  relevant  question. 

Ob  •  positive  note,  P«klst«Bl  Prtsklent 
ZuUlkar  All  Bhutto  has  told  India  not  to 
omwaet  to  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  be- 
eause  ttaa  declaton  wtu  not  andaager  Indian 
■eeurtty.  like  military  squtpment  Is  needed, 
ba  said,  for  Pakistan's  own  defense. 

Nsw  VB.  ambassador  to  IndU  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan,  meanwhile,  has  assm-ed  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Oandhi  that  the  United 
States  wUl  never  again  supply  lethal  wea- 
pons to  any  country  on  the  subcontinent, 
according  to  a  report  from  New  Delhi. 

Agalxtft  the  background  of  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  South  Asia,  the  thinking  In  the 
Nixon  administration  is  that  the  United 
States  must  seek  to  establish  normal,  prag- 
matic ties  with  all  countries  on  the  subcon- 
tinent. In  this  context,  the  amts  embargo  was 
of  eonslderable  concern  to  Pakistan,  which 
was  truncated  with  the  breakaway  of  Ban- 
gladesh and  greatly  weakened  militarily.  Fak- 
istanl  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defense  Aziz  Ahmed  and  Governor  Mus- 
tafa Khar  came  here  recently  to  press  their 
government's  case  and  the  embargo  removal 
resnltsd. 

Similarly,  Washington  is  moving  quietly  to 
nttan  Its  once-good  ties  with  New  Dslhl. 


On  Thursday,  less  than  34  bours  after  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  arms  sales,  the  United 
States  lifted  Its  auapenalon  of  an  $87.6  mil- 
lion loan  to  India,  freeing  the  funds  to  be 
used  for  imports  of  Amei)can  products  and 
equipment. 

The  loan,  which  comprised  tbe  major  por- 
tion of  U.S.  economic  aid  [to  India,  was  sus- 
pended at  the  outset  of  l|he  Indo-Paklstani 
war  and  has  been  one  of  ttte  many  problems 
roUlng  U.S.-Indian  relatiocs. 

Belaxatlon  of  tbe  arms  embargo  will  also 
benefit  India,  which  can  now,  if  It  chooses 
complete  the  purchase  of  about  $19  million 
worth  of  communications  equipment  for  Its 
air  defense  system. 

Where  the  Pakistani  aitns  are  concerned, 
U.S.  officials  note  that  las^  year  Washington 
provided  over  $aOO  mUUonfworth  of  economic 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  fet  some  aid  was 
drained  because  Rawalpindi  bad  to  buy  mili- 
tary spare  parts  in  the  world  market  at  higher 
prices.  I 

POW  XS8US  BK^TKD 

Under  Its  new  policy,  th#  VS.  will  sell  only 
"nonlethal"  equipment  16  India  and  Pald- 
Btan.  This  would  have  excluded  the  armored 
personnel  carrins  which  Pakistan  contracted 
to  buy  before  the  1971  embargo  except  that 
shipment  Is  being  permltHed  simply  to  clear 
away  an  old  conunltment, 

Aside  fitom  the  arms  f roblem,  the  high 
Pakistani  officials  also  raised  tbe  issue  of  the 
92,000  Pakistani  prisoner^  of  war  still  In- 
terned In  India  as  a  result  bf  the  war  but  ap- 
parently got  no  assurance  jo(  U.S.  help  In  le- 
oorlng  their  return. 

Washington  is  sympathetic  to  tbe  Fiakl- 
stanl  case  and  has  made  dlear  that  It  favors 
implementation  of  the  Geneva  oonventlon, 
under  which  the  POWs  should  be  returned. 
But,  say  administration  officials,  tbe  United 
States  will  not  publicly  Involve  Itself  In  the 
dispute,  feeling  that  tbe  parties  themselves 
must  work  out  a  solutions 
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I  From  tbe  Christian 

Mar.  16,  It 
Okain  Pact  BAGKrnws,  Tc 
Pakistan  Abms  Deal 
India 

(By  Razia  Is 

Tbe  United  States  sends  "arms  to  Pakistan 
and  Jlmsonweed  to  India."  I 

This  Is  the  bitter  catcwhrase  now  being 
used  In  New  Delhi  to  descnbe  American  for- 
eign policy.  I 

It's  the  result  of  two  recebt  dlscloeuree  that 
have  given  another  setbaclt  to  Indo- American 
relations.  Just  when  they  *emed  to  be  head- 
ed for  better  days.  It  iUustrates  how  sensl- 
tlve  these  relations  have  become. 

The  critical  blow  was  Washington's  hint 
that  American  military  equipment  would 
soon  be  flowing  again  to  Pakistan.  It  came 
during  a  March  13  congressional  ^pearance 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Boutli 
Asian  Affairs.  Joseph  J.  Sl$co;  who  said  that 
"the  U.S.  Is  looking  again  $t  its  commitment 
made  in  1970  to  Pakistan! for  the  supply  of 
some  spare  parte."  I 

JJM  lesoss  STA^smitT 

This  was  quickly.  Interpteted  In  N«w  Ddhl 
as  a  signal  of  America's  Intention  to  resume 
supplying  Pakistan  with  large-scale  arma- 
ments— Including  promised  B-57  txxnbers, 
F-104  fighter-Interceptor  Jets  and  armored 
personnel  carriers. 

(The  State  Department  announced  March 
14  a  decision  to  allow  Pakistan  to  receive  $1.1 
million  in  military  spare  farts  and  $18  mil- 
lion In  armored  personnel  carriers  for  which 
purchase  had  already  been  transacted.] 

It  would  mean  tbe  end  ci  the  IS-month-oId 
embargo  placed  on  all  sucU  shipments  to  tbls 
region  at  the  time  of  tbe  war  over  Bangla- 
desh, even  though  tbe  ^rltlesi  settlement 
phases  of  this  war  are  tax  from  over. 

India's  reaction  was  one  of  Immediate  dls- 
appointoMnt  and  dismay. 


SSCnUTT  THaXAT   SEXN 

"A  grave  tbeat  to  IndUli  security,"  said 
Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Bin^h  In  Parliament 
March  14.  f 

"We  are  making  earnest  etorts  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  Pakistan  and  esteblish 
duraUe  peace,"  he  sUted.  "Ttie  United  States 
intention  to  resume  arms  stippUes  to  Paki- 
stan will  Jeopardise  tbe  process  of  n<MinaUea- 
tltm  and  adversely  affect  [the  chances  of 
establishing  durable  peace  en  the  subconti- 
nent." 

The  arms-supi^y  news  hJid  come  on  the 
heels  of  the  discovery  that  eoent  American 
grain  shlpmenU  to  IndU  Contain  narcotic 
and  poisonous  Jlmsonweed  seeds.  The  Indian 
press,  government,  and  pubjlc  were  finding 
the  whole  affair  rather  hard  to  stomach  and 
American  explanations  that  such  foT«ign 
matter  is  common  In  "livestock  feed"  did  not 
Improve  matters.  The  grain  had  been  pur- 
chased  for  famine  relief. 

But  the  major  concern  liere  Is  still  over 
"arms  to  Pakistan." 


FBOTKSTi 

Foreign  Secretary  Kewal  Singh  summoned 
VB.  Ambassador  Daniel  Moynlhan  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  frnmaUyl  convey  India's 
"utmost  concern."  I 

Coming  as  it  did  on  the  eve  of  Ambassadw 
Moynihan's  first  meeting  with  Premier  In- 
dira Oandhi.  the  American  move  to  give  Is- 
lamabad previously  promised  arms  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  given  the  new  envoy 
a  good  start  to  his  tenure  hese. 

In  his  statement  to  Parliament,  Foreign 
Minister  Singh  reiterated  India's  conviction 
that  U.S.  arms  aid  has  "encouraged  tbe  antl- 
Indlan  and  militaristic  poUcy  of  Pakistan." 
He  added.  "We  hope  that  tt»  VS.  will  care- 
fully consider  the  Implications  of  such  an 
action. ..."  J 

(Pakistani  President  ZuUlkar  All  Bhutto 
baa  issued  a  statement  teU^  India  not  to 
overreact,  because  the  dedslon  will  not  en- 
danger Indian  security,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  March  16.  "We  n^ed  the  military 
equipment  for  our  own  defepse,  to  stand  on 
OUT  feet,  not  for  offensive  or  liggresslve  uses," 
Mr.  Bhutto  said  at  a  conference  near  Rawal- 
pindi.] 

It  Is  clear  that  New  Delhi  ifa  keeping  a  wary 
eye  on  Washington's  profesaons  of  wanting 
peace  In  Asia  and  of  keeplsg  out  of  Indo- 
Paklstan  affairs.  Recent  T^.8.  pronounce- 
ments in  this  vein  have  be^  greeted  with 
skepticism.  | 

ActuaUy,  It  bad  been  cxHected  here  that 
when  Washington  thought)  the  time  was 
proper  it  wotild  Indicate  that  It  did  not  wish 
Pakistan  to  be  left  without  weaponry. 

But  apart  from  tbe  fact  that  this  was 
hardly  tbe  proper  time  In  tbe  limited  con- 
text of  envoy  Moynihan's  so  recent  arrival— 
not  to  mention  tbe  mneb  laiger  context  of 
deUcats  peace  prospsets  c«ncerning  Paki- 
stan, India,  and  Bangladeslx-the  announce- 
ment has  been  more  a  dlaaqpolntment  than 
a  surprise.  . 

New  Delhi  has  been  wondering  Just  how 
serious  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  peace  In  this 
area.  Whatever  small  Intangible  gains  might 
have  been  made  In  the  past  month,  Ameri- 
can Intentions  about  bllatertJ  relations  with 
India  and  the  U.S.  Government's  whole  con- 
cept of  what  makes  for  peaee  In  this  region 
now  are  most  suspect  all  o*er  again. 

"Arms  for  Pakistan  and  Jlmsonweed  for 
India?" 

Ambassador  Moynlhan  vvA  have  an  uphUl 
task  convincing  New  Delhi  1 1  Isnt  so. 


Eak 


|:ftom  the  Baltimore  Bun, 
Uniisb  Statbb  Halts  Aam 
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tbelr  war  In  1971,  was  announced  yesterday 
by  the  State  Department. 

Charles  W.  Bray  3d,  the  department  q>okes- 
man.  said  the  embargo  was  being  lifted  on 
tbe  sale  of  "nonlethal"  military  equipment  to 
both  oountrles.  Pakistan  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  take  delivery  of  300  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  valued  at  $13  million,  which 
It  bought  In  1970  but  which  were  Impounded 
here  by  the  embargo. 

Tbe  decision,  which  benefits  Pakistan  far 
nkore  than  It  does  India,  restores  U.8.  Arms 
supplies  to  the  subcontinent  to  tbe  same 
status  as  between  1907  and  the  winter  of 
1971.  Befcffe  the  1965  war  between  the  two 
hostile  neighbors,  the  United  States  was  Paki- 
stan's major  arms  supplier,  much  of  It  In 
military  assistance  grants. 

Mr.  Bray  said  the  administration  believes 
tbe  step  win  not  have  "a  significant  effect  on 
the  ratio  of  military  power"  between  the  two 
nations.  Tbe  United  States,  he  added,  wants 
"to  avoid  Involvement  In  anything  which 
might  be  considered  an  arms  race  in  the 
subcontinent." 

He  term  "nonlethal"  Is  Imprecise.  It  has 
tndaded  in  the  past  ammunition  as  well  as 
spare  parts  for  all  sorts  of  wei4>ons,  including 
tanks  and  aircraft  prerlously  supplied  by  the 
United  States. 

India  has  a  substantial  domestic  arma- 
ments Industry,  manufacturing  such  Items 
as  a  British-design  medium  tank  and  assem- 
bling Sovlet-deeign  MIG  21  supersonic  Jet 
fighters.  It  also  receives  military  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  a  staunch  member  of  the  U.S. -spon- 
sored ring  of  antl-Communlst  alliances, 
Pakistan  now  has  close  relations  with  China 
and  receives  some  military  aid  from  Peking. 

UJ3.  officials  said  the  lifting  of  the  embargo, 
sure  to  arouse  sharp  protests  from  India, 
was  designed  to  maintain  the  military  bal- 
ance between  Pakistan  and  Its  larger  neigh- 
bor. The  two  nations  have  been  bitter  foes 
since  they  were  granted  Independence  from 
Britain  In  1947. 

Bven  though  the  United  States  halted  mili- 
tary aM  to  Pakistan  In  1965  and  has  never 
resumed  It,  the  supply  of  arms,  even  for 
cash,  has  bad  considerable  symbolic  Impor- 
tance. President  Nixon  has  demonstrated  a 
personal  affinity  for  Pakistan,  rooted  partly 
In  Its  former  role  as  an  ally  and  pcutly  In 
gratitude  for  Its  assistance  In  bis  rapproche- 
ment wttb  China. 

Pakistan  considers  the  e>videnoe  ot  United 
States  support,  as  much  as  the  equipment 
Itself,  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  power 
of  Its  larger  neighbor.  India  sees  It  as  an 
unsettling  factor  that  encourages  Pakistan 
to  maintain  a  hostile  stance  It  could  not 
otherwise  support. 

Tbe  only  tangible  gain  for  India  In  tbe 
lifting  of  the  embargo  will  be  the  shipment 
of  communications  equipment  for  a  radar 
network  tbe  United  States  helped  India 
build  In  the  mid  1960'8.  ironically,  that 
screen  was  designed  to  protect  north  Indian 
cities  from  Chinese  aircraft. 

AID   NOT  aaSITMXD 

At  the  same  time  It  tanposed  tbe  arms 
embargo  the  administration  blocked  some  $87 
million  in  economic  aid  to  India.  No  decision 
to  resume  the  economic  aid  was  announced 
yesterday,  but  It  is  expected  to  follow  soon. 

TiM  lifting  erf  the  arms  embargo  was  de- 
cided on  following  a  visit  to  Mt.  Nixon  a 
week  ago  by  Ghulam  Mustafa  Khar,  tbe 
governor  of  Punjab  state,  as  a  personal  emis- 
sary of  President  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  of 
Paklstjan. 

Pakistan's  armed  forces  suffered  severe 
losses  In  December,  1971,  when  India  Inter- 
vened In  support  of  Bengali  rebels  In  what 
was  formerly  East  Pakistan  and  helped  create 
tbe  new  nation  of  Bangladesh.  India  still 
holds  some  90.000  Pakistani  troops  and  ci- 
vilians wbiob  It  refuses  to  repatriate  to  re- 
tm-n  until  Pakistan  formally  recognizes 
Bangladesh. 
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Aside  from  tbe  armored  vehicles,  Pakistan 
wUl  also  be  able  to  take  delivery  of  $1.1 
minion  wortb  of  q>are  parts,  panMsbutes  and 
reconditioned  aircraft  engines  that  were  on 
order  when  the  embargo  was  Imposed.  Con- 
tracts for  aircraft  authorised  In  1970  have 
el^Med,  Mr.  Bray  said. 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times,  ISax.  14.  1973] 

UjS.  Eases  Cuass  on  Pakistan  Asms 

(By  John  W.   Finney) 

Washznoton,  March  14. — ^The  United  States 
relaxed  Its  total  embargo  on  arms  shipments 
to  India  and  Pakistan  today,  thus  {permitting 
the  Pakistanis  to  receive  some  300  aruKired 
personnel  carriers,  ^>are  parts  for  pievlously 
supplied  arms  and  some  "nonlethal"  military 
equipment. 

In  announcing  the  decision,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Pakistani  Government,  the 
State  Department  said  It  would  not  alter 
tbe  military  balance  or  stimulate  an  arms 
race.  Officials  explained  that  India,  as  a  result 
partly  of  her  military  victories  over  Pakistan 
in  1966  and  1971  and  partly  of  large-scale 
Soviet  arms  aid  in  recent  years,  now  held  an 
overwhelming  military  position. 

PAXUTAN    MAIN    BENSnCIAKT 

The  new  policy  was  decided  upon  at  tbe 
White  House.  Under  it,  the  United  States  wlU 
sell  "nonlethal"  equipment  and  q>are  parts 
to  either  Pakistan  en-  India,  but  State  Depart- 
ment officials  acknowledged  that  Pakistan 
would  be  the  principal  beneficiary. 

Th.«  decision  was  made,  officials  said,  more 
for  political  and  psychological  reasons  than 
for  military  ones. 

They  said  that  Pakistan  was  In  an  intra- 
cably  defensive  mood  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  her  military  forces  in  the  war 
with  India  in  Deoember,  1971,  and  the  loss  of 
her  eastern  region,  which  became  Bangladesh. 

By  providing  an  assurance  of  renewed 
American  suppcwt  and  limited  military  aid. 
tbe  officials  sftld,  the  Administration  hopes 
Pakistan  will  become  more  amenable  to  a 
settlement  o<  some  o<  her  political  problems 
with  India  and  with  Bangladash. 

The  United  States  imposed  its  total  em- 
bargo  on  arms  Sbtpments  to  tbe  Indian  sub- 
continent fcdlowlng  the  Indian -Pakistani  war 
of  1971.  The  decision  announced  today  re- 
turns United  States  policy  basically  to  what 
It  was  In  1M7,  when  a  limited  embargo  was 
in  force. 

Pakistan  will  now  be  able  to  receive  some 
$1.2-inllIlon  In  spare  parts,  parachutes  and 
reconditioned  aircraft  engines  that  she 
ordered  but  whoee  export  was  blocked  with 
tbe  embargo. 

In  addition,  Pakistan  will  be  able  to  buy  300 
umored  personnel  carriers  worth  $13 -million. 
Pakistan  contracted  to  buy  the  vehicles  in 
1970  and  had  made  a  down  payment  before 
the  imposition  of  embargo. 

"MONLZTHAI."    AMMVNXnOM 

CBcials  said  that  tbe  policy  decision  made 
it  possible  to  sell  ammunition  to  either  India 
or  Pakistan.  Tbey  explained  that  ammuni- 
tion, acoorttlng  to  deAaitlons  used  by  tbe 
Defense  Department,  could  be  regarded  as 
"nonlethal"  equipment. 

Weapons,  however,  are  not  regarded  as 
"nonlethal,"  and  technically  the  armored 
personnel  carriers  ordered  by  Pakistan 
shotild  be  excluded.  But  Charles  W.  Bray  3d, 
the  State  Department  spokesman,  said  tbelr 
shipment  would  be  permitted  "In  order  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean"  of  arms  commitments 
entered  into  before  the  1071  embargo  but 
never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Bray  and  other  officials  stressed  that 
"nonlethal"  military  aid  from  tbe  United 
States  to  Pakistan  was  not  going  to  upset  tbe 
present  "military  ratio"  between  tbe  Pakls- 
taiils  and  the  Indians. 

In  announcing  the  relaxation  of  the  em- 
bargo, Mr.  Bray  also  emphasized  that  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  administration's  Intention 


**to  avfM  Involvement  In  anything  which 
might  be  considered  an  arms  race  in  the 
subcontinent." 

In  principle,  India  would  be  allowed  to 
complete  her  purchase  of  some  $91 -million  in 
communications  equipment  for  an  air  defense 
system  that  was  blocked  by  tbe  embargo. 
Whether  India,  which  has  now  turned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  arms,  Intends  to  purchase 
the  equpment  was  left  unclear  by  United 
States  officials. 

The  United  States  policy  on  arms  sales  to 
the  Indian  subcontinent  has  gone  through 
various  phases  since  the  shipment  of  all 
military  equipment  was  first  embargoed  after 
the  Indian-Pakistani  war  of  1965. 

This  embargo  was  modified  in  1066  to  per- 
mit the  sale  to  both  countries  of  "nonlethal 
end  items" — a  category  that  was  construed 
to  Include  ammunition. 

In  1967.  the  policy  was  further  relaxed  to 
permit  the  sale  of  spare  parts  tot  military 
equipment  already  provided  the  two  nations, 
with  a  further  exception  made  In  19'n>  to 
permit  Pakistan  to  order  tbe  armored  Tptraoa.- 
nel  vehicles. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.    12, 

1973) 

Abms  Seixino  Is  Bad  Business 

The  Pentagon  and  State  Department  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  a  reluctant  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  U.S.  to  expand  Its  sales  of  arms 
to  foreign  countries,  especially  In  Latin 
America. 

In  former  days,  when  tbe  Cold  War  was  at 
its  height,  any  hardware  we  co\ild  sell  or  give 
away  could  be  justified  as  vital  to  help  other 
other  countries  face  the  Red  Mei^ace  from 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

Nowadays,  the  menace  Is  tbe  fading  green 
of  the  American  dollar.  With  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  running  Its  worst  deficits  in 
history,  the  argument  Is  that  anything  we 
can  sell  is  so  much  to  our  own  good. 

Besides,  business  is  business,  and  what 
business  is  it  of  ours  if  foreign  potentates  and 
generalissimos  prefer  to  Invest  In  Jet  fighters 
Instead  of  ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks? 
If  we  don't  sell  them  what  they  want,  theyTl 
Just  buy  the  stuff  elsewhere. 

These  arguments  have  a  certain  plausibil- 
ity, but  then  countries  where  the  poppy 
grows,  might  argue  that  if  they  dont  meet 
the  demand  for  heroin  someone  else  will. 

The  World  Bank,  In  its  most  recent  an- 
nual report,  declared  that  the  world's  burden 
of  poverty  has  been  Increasing  rather  than 
declining.  It  ts  not  sheer  coincidence  that  In 
the  decade  ending  In  1971  global  arms  trade 
had  also  multiplied  by  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times. 

In  specific  cases,  sending  U.S.  arms  abroad 
may  surely  be  Justified  on  moral  and  security 
grounds.  In  a  general  way,  though,  we  think 
the  business  of  the  U.S.  ought  to  be  to  pro- 
mote the  ways  and  works  of  peace. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dlspatcb 

Mar.  3,  1973] 

Mescbants  or  Death 

The  biggest  single  VS  arms  deal  has  been 
annouikced  In  Washington  after  months  of 
secret  negotlatioiis  at  the  Pentagon.  The 
principal  beneficiaries,  as  usual,  are  U.8. 
munition  makers  and  the  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment of  a  developing  nation.  The  loeers, 
as  usual,  are  the  people — in  this  case,  Iran- 
ians whoae  per  capita  income  is  $360  a  year. 

Tbe  Shah  of  Iran  plans  to  spend  more  than 
two  billion  dollars  for  American  helicopter 
gunships,  supersonic  Jet  fighters  and  other 
such  arms  of  modern  warfare.  Iran  Is  in  no 
danger  of  invasion  and  its  forces  are  quite 
capable  of  warding  off  smaller  neighbors  such 
as  Iraq.  The  Shah  cannot  defend  his  country 
militarily  from  his  giant  neighbor.  Russia. 
So  the  question  is,  why  should  this  nation 
squander  Its  oil  money  when  nearly  half 
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Its  children  die  In  infancy  from  diaease  and 
malnutrition? 

The  answer  probably  lies  in  the  dreams  of 
Shah  Reza  Pahlavl  who  vpnka  often  of  an- 
cient Persian  grandeur  and  sees  hlmaelf  aa  a 
Middle  Eastern  Oe  Oaulle.  The  shah  may,  of 
course,  buy  arms  from  somewhere  eUe  and  we 
Buspect  the  Pentagon  would  use  this  argu- 
ment to  bolster  Its  position. 

It  would,  however,  be  ludicrous  for  Iran  to 
purchase  these  arms  from  Russia,  the  coun- 
try It  presumes  to  defend  Itself  from.  The 
two  other  major  sources  are  Britain  and 
France  and  the  CS.  can  exert  considerable 
leverage  to  discourage  sales  by  its  allies. 

Americans  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  Senator  Gerald  Nye  exposed  the 
"merchants  of  death."  the  mostly  foreign 
mxinltlons  makers.  Until  World  War  n,  the 
n^.  was  reluctant  to  engage  In  such  Inunoral 
business  and  when  salesmen  were  finally  au- 
thorized by  the  Pentagon  to  make  calls  In 
foreign  capitals,  it  was  Justified  in  terms  of 
national  security. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  says  the  salesmanship 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  sup- 
porters are  defending  arms  exports  In  terms 
of  Improving  the  balance  of  pajmaents.  And 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disamuunent 
Agency  reports  that  more  than  half  of  the 
six  bllllon-plus  dollar  arms  trade  in  1971 
was  conducted  by  the  U.S. 

Prance,  the  second  biggest  exporter,  com- 
plained last  week  that  its  arms  sales  have 
dropped  substantially  because  of  cut-rate 
pricing  by  American  competitors.  America 
does  not  need  this  kind  of  business  and 
should  not  be  lured  into  it,  whether  by  the 
fantasies  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  fables  of 
the  Greek  dictators  or  by  the  Jinn  of  Turkish 
generals.  If  the  Administration  continues  to 
permit  the  promotion  of  foreign  military 
sales,  then  Congress  should  impose  restric- 
tions as  it  did  in  lOM  when  sales  to  Latin 
America  were  stopped. 

(From  Sea  Power,  March  1973] 

IKDIA   ANT   THe   TWO    "WON'TS" 

(By  Easwar  Sagar) 

Easwar  Sagar  is  the  Washington  Corre- 
spondent for  India's  English-language  ptiper. 
The  Hindu.  A  former  officer  in  the  Indian 
Navy  with  service  in  World  War  II,  he  has 
covered  Indo-United  States  relations  from 
Washington  for  many  years. 

Some  years  ago.  Dean  Rusk  evoked  the 
spectre  of  a  future  where  there  would  be  a 
billion  Chinese  armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 
Today  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  think  of 
China  as  the  yellow  peril — in  American  eyes, 
at  least,  she  has  become  a  »tatu3  quo  power 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
interested  not  so  much  in  changing  the  es- 
tablished order,  but  in  maintaining  her  posi- 
tion within  it.  The  role  China  played  in  the 
Bangla  Deeh  crisis,  where  she  supported  the 
existing  order  rather  than  the  "liberation," 
and  the  part  she  played,  behind  the  scenes, 
in  bringing  about  a  Vietnam  peace  agree- 
ment are  evidence  that  she  has  indeed  be- 
come a  status  quo  power. 

In  the  proliferation  of  power  centers  that 
has  taken  place  since  World  War  II  there  are 
now  five  acknowledged  entitles — the  United 
States,  the  USSR,  the  European  Economic 
Community,  Communist  China,  and  JsLptm. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  whether 
there  will  be  a  further  dispersal  of  power 
during  the  next  three  decades. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  the  present 
rate  of  population  growth  Is  not  substantial- 
ly altered,  there  will  be  a  billion  Indians.  It 
Is  also  conceivable  that,  if  present  global 
relationships — based  on  military,  political, 
and  economic  power  radiating  from  the  ex- 
isting centers — do  not  alter  radically,  India 
might  feel  compelled  to  seek  the  status  of 
a  new  center  of  power  in  Asia,  believing  that 
to  be  the  only  way  she  can  change  an  equa- 
tion unfavorable  to  her.  Since  she  Is  likely  to 
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lag  behind  others  in  econ  >mio  power,  she 
might  decide  that  the  sh>rtcut  to  major 
power  Btwtus  lies  In  becoping  a  nuclear 
power. 

India  today  is,  by  deflnlti^,  a  mere  middle 
power,  although  an  extremely  important  one. 
One  attribute  of  such  status  Is  that,  while 
India  may  be  able  to  Influeace  developments 
in  her  immediate  region  (stich  as  In  Bangla 
Desh)  according  to  her  otm  "enlightened 
self-interest,"  she  is  unable  or  unwilling  (in 
that  order)  to  influence  tha  course  of  events 
in  areas  farther  away  from,  her  (such  as  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  the  Middle  East),  lliat 
ability  today  rests  with  t^e  present  major 
powers. 

What  rankles  India  even  'more  (and  what 
would  therefore  Impel  her  tb  seek  an  expan- 
sion of  her  status)  is  that!  she  in  turn,  by 
virtue  of  remaining  a  mlddl^  power,  becomes 
the  subject  of  attempts  by  the  major  powers 
to  condition  her  role  in  het  own  region — to 
the  big  powers  she  becomes^ 'an  available  in- 
strument or  an  unnecessary  obstacle"  to  the 
realization  of  their  own  ptten  conflicting 
global  designs.  This,  more  tian  any  Inherent 
hostility  or  friendship,  has  So  far  determined 
India's  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
China,  as  well  as  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

China  does  not  love  the  Pakistanis  or  dis- 
like the  Indians  per  se  (In  1966  the  People's 
Daily  was  describing  Slno-ladlan  relations  as 
the  "friendship  of  a  thousand  million").  Al- 
though China  now  figures  more  prominently 
in  the  U.S.  perception,  not  long  ago  Ameri- 
can policymakers  vigorously  held  the  view 
that  a  democratic  India  would  be  the  best 
answer  to  a  totalitarian  Cblna.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  India  have  clos0  ties  at  present, 
but  there  was  a  time  wheit  Moscow  consid- 
ered Nehru  "a  running  dod  of  imperialism." 
Neither  altruism  n<v  simUar  ideological 
philosophies  have  been  serious  factors  in 
choosing  up  sides,  because,  as  realists  know, 
the  superi>owers  are  Interested  not  so  much 
in  transplantmg  their  form  of  government 
to  other  countries  but  in  preserving  it  at 
home. 

After  2S  years  of  indep4  ndence,  India  is 
probably  sophisticated  enou  gh  to  understand 
that  this  is  what  the  nam^  of  the  game  Is. 
What  she  resents  Is  the  continuation  of  the 
game,  and  the  application  tagr  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  "divide  and  rule"  policy  (followed 
by  the  British  in  India)  to  divide  and  domi- 
nate the  nations  of  the  subpontlnent. 
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Can  India  realistically  ho^  to  be  an3rtblng 
more  than  a  middle  power?  A  brief  resume 
of  her  internal  conditions  and  external  rela- 
tionships should  help  distant  viewers  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  estimate  pf  her  potential. 
After  25  years  of  paillam« 
India  remains  in  the  selt 
dying  breed  of  countries 
dozen)  which  still  retain 
mocracy  despite  the  liability  of  poverty.  Since 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  party  won  a  landslide  vlctcoy 
in  the  1971  elections  the  country  has  en- 
Joyed  political  stability;  Ih  the  foreseeable 
future  there  would  seem  to  be  no  danger 
of  the  country  coming  und^r  a  right-wing,  or 
left-wing,  dictatorship.       i 

Unlike  the  situation  ii|  other  countries 
nearby,  the  Indian  Army  has  always  re- 
mained completely  apolitical,  true  to  the 
British  traditions  it  inhe^ted.  In  contrast, 
thovigh  the  country  has  reiched  the  stage  of 
self-s\istalnlng  growth,  economic  well-being 
still  lies  in  the  future.  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  India  ranks  tenth  In  the 
world  with  $53  billion,  bat  because  of  her 
vast  560  million  population  her  per  capita 
ONP  ranking  is  toward  t|>e  bottom  of  the 
list. 

There  have  been,  howiver,  two  slightly 
heartening  developments:!  (1)  the  "Oreen 
Revolution"  in  agriculture,  and  (2)  India's 
decision  to  become  self-rclant.  As  a  result 
of  these  two  factors  India  has  been  able  to 


do  without  "concessional,"  oe  Fli  480,  food- 
grains  from  the  United  States  since  early 
1972.  India's  food  production  has,  in  fact, 
doubled  since  1951,  and  in  1971  reached  a 
peak  of  108  million  tons.  Because  of  a  bad 
harvest  India  did  have  to  lAport  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  1972,  but  all  of  it  was 
bought  with  hard  cash.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
have  had  to  meet  much  larger  deficits. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  emphasis  has 
also  shifted  from  foreign  aid  to  trade  to  sup- 
port India's  development— during  the  third 
Plve-Year  Plan  (1961-66)  20  per  cent  of 
India's  net  Investment  came  from  aid,  but 
that  figure  has  dropped  to  8  per  cent  in  the 
fourth  plan,  which  ends  in  J974.  Last  year, 
when  the  United  States  su4>ended  aid  to 
India,  the  volume  of  two-way  trade  between 
India  and  the  United  States  (India's  largest 
trading  partner)  reached  a  pefik  of  $800  mil- 
lion, with  for  the  first  time,  $  small  surplus 
in  India's  favor.  : 

Over  the  last  fovir  years  Iqdo-Sovlet  two- 
way  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  has  averaged 
$480  million,  resulting  In  a  more  substantial 
trade  surplus  for  India.  Moat  of  her  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  on]  a  "rupee  pay- 
ment" or  barter  basis,  which 'has  Its  advan- 
tages. The  bulk  of  the  aid  India  receives  now 
comes  from  a  World  Bank  consortium  of 
countries  (excluding  the  United  States) ,  the 
International  Development  Association,  and 
the  Soviet  Union— credits  extended  by  the 
latter  have  been  used  for  bulljlng  steel  plants 
and  a  heavy  machine  bulldln|;  complex,  pro- 
duction of  thermal  power,  coal  mining,  and 
oil  and  gas  prodiiction.  Although  a  majority 
of  her  people  are  still  below  the  poverty  line, 
India  has  built  up,  econom^ts  believe,  an 
industrial  Infrastructure  whi^  should  make 
her  self-sufficient  economically  in  10  or  12 
years.  T 

INDIAN  OCEAN  RAjJaH 

As  for  military  strength,  India,  with  a  mil- 
lion-man armed  torce  (and  ipo  million  men 
of  military  age) ,  ranks  fourth  in  manpower 
of  all  the  military  powers  and  eleventh  in 
terms  of  resovurces  spent  on  maintaining  a 
military  establishment  (the  defense  budget 
is  $1.7  billion).  Compared  to  the  sophis- 
ticated arsenals  of  the  major  powers,  India's 
own  would  be  considered  insignificant,  but 
it  is  still  true  that.  In  the  Iqdlan  Ocean  are 
extending  from  South  Africa  to  Singapore, 
she  has  the  largest  and  most  advanced  army, 
air  force,  and  navy.  Their  performance  dur- 
ing the  1971  war  against  Pakistan  also 
demonstrated  that,  unlike  E^pt,  she  knows 
how  to  use  them.  { 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has,  during  the 
last  decade,  emerged  as  India's  principal  mili- 
tary supplier  (a  role  which  the  United  States 
might  have  fulfilled  had  st^  not  been  in- 
hibited by  her  ties  to  Paklsttan  at  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  attack  on  India  in  1962) ,  India 
has  developed  a  modern  defense  Industry 
which  manufactures  weapons  and  equipment 
ranging  from  self-loading  rifles  to  tanks, 
frigates,  and  Mach  2  military  aircraft  (not 
counting  MIO  21  fighters  and  SA-series  hell- 
copters  manufactured  under  license) .  Total 
Investment  in  India's  defense  Industries  m 
the  last  10  years  is  over  2.1  billion  rupees 
($1.00  equals  7.3  rupees).        I 

With  Pakistan  no  longer  posing  a  credible 
threat  to  Indian  security,  the  only  hostile 
power  on  India's  border  is  China.  But  Indian 
planners  are  reasonably  confident  that  her 
air  force  (650  combat  aircraft)  and  army 
(which  Includes  10  fully  equipped  moun 
tain  divisions)  can  cope 
a  conventional  war  over  t 
of  this  confidence  also  s 
assumption  (proven  durt 
Desh  war,  when  the  CI 
move  even  one  soldier 
Nefa  borders  In  support  of  1 
that  the  Indo-Sovlet  Treaty  of  August  1971 
Is  an  effective  deterrent  to  Cblna.  India  also 
probably   asstmies   that   the 
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given  by  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  to 
act  against  any  country  resorting  to  nuclear 
blackmail  stui  bold  good,  despite  the  Im- 
provement in  rrtatlons  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

With  the  overland  threat  to  her  security 
thus  undw  control,  India's  thoughts  appear 
to  be  turning  toward  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
washes  her  3,000-mile  coastline  and  acts  as 
her  lifeline  to  the  outside  world.  Until  now 
the  Indian  Navy  has  not  received  the  same 
attention  her  army  and  air  force  have,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Indian  policy 
planners  now  Intend  to  give  prtMity  to  es- 
tablishing a  more  balanced  force,  capable  of 
being  deployed  Independently  both  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

A  phased  replacement  program  for  her 
larger  surface  vessels,  which  are  vintage 
British  ships  (one  lone  16,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier  and  two  8,000-10,000-ton  cruisers), 
is  contemplated.  It  Is  realized  that,  even 
though  the  existing  units  were  aUe  to  com- 
pletely blockade  both  Chlttagong  in  East 
Pakistan  and  Karachi  in  West  Pakistan  in 
1971,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  force  against 
a  future  Chinese  Navy  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  bridgehead  from  the  sea  on  the  Anda- 
man-Nicobar  Islands  in  the  Bay. 

Indian  policy  is  also  aimed  at  preventing 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  becoming  a  staging 
area  for  rival  naval  powers,  but  since  she  is 
powerless  to  enforce  this  principle  by  her- 
self she  has  sought  to  do  so  through  dip- 
lomatic means.  As  for  India  becoming  a  party 
to  the  Soviet  Union  establishing  a  perma- 
nent presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  leas- 
ing bases  to  her,  no  less  an  authority  than 
Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  Chairman  <tf  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT,  told  a  Washington 
audience  of  reporters  not  long  ago  that  this 
had  not  happened  so  far.  Since  formal  mili- 
tary pacts  have  become  distasteful  even  to 
such  countries  as  Pakistan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  a  reasonable  arrangement 
would  be  for  the  littoral  sea  powers  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other  In  neutralizing  the 
area,  thereby  preventing  it  from  becoming 
a  cockpit  of  big-power  rivalries.  They  may 
not  themselves  be  able  to  fill  the  so-caUed 
vacuum,  but  they  could  at  least  try  to  pre- 
vent anyone  else  from  filling  it. 

The  Indian  defense  posture  Is  supported  by 
a  transportation  network  of  Impressive  di- 
mensions. India's  railway  system,  the  world's 
fourth  largest.  Is  based  on  Indigenous  produc- 
tion of  everything  from  tracks  and  freight 
cars  to  diesel  and  electric  locomotives.  India 
today  has  three  million  tons  of  shipping, 
which  carries  all  her  coastal  trade  and  40  per 
cent  of  her  overseas  trade.  Three  shipyards 
(in  Vlsbakapatnam,  Bombay  and  Calcutta) 
turn  out  ocean-going  freighters  as  well  as 
medium  naval  vessels.  A  fourth.  In  Cochin, 
wiU  buUd,  beginning  In  1976,  bulk  carriers  of 
85,000  tons.  Other  Indices  of  Industrial  prog- 
ress: six  steel  plants  producing  six  million 
tons  annually;  cement,  14  million  tons;  crude 
oil,  eight  million  tons;  refined  petroleum,  18 
million  tons;  fertilizers,  over  a  million  tons. 
Although  modest  by  Western  standards.  In- 
dia devotes  a  total  of  .64  per  cent  of  her 
ONP  to  research  and  development,  according 
to  the  government's  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

a    COMING    irOCLXAB    POWCS 

Because  In  many  of  India's  560,000  villages 
the  peasants  still  use  dried  cow-dung  cakes 


as  fuel  for  cooking,  it  is  usual  In  Western 
circles  to  refer  to  India's  "cow-dung  econ- 
omy." It  would,  however,  be  truer  to  say  that 
Indians  live  in  t>oth  the  cow-dung  age  and 
the  nuclear  age.  Nothing  demonstrates  this 
more  vividly  than  the  picture  of  a  bullock 
cart  silhouetted  against  the  huge  dome  of  the 
Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre  near  Bom- 
bay. Most  Western  experts  agree  that  India 
Is  so  far  advanced  In  nuclear  technology,  in 
fact,  that,  within  six  months  after  making 
the  political  decision  to  do  spi  she  could  ex- 
plode her  first  atomic  device.    V 

Today,  besides  three  experimental  reactws, 
India  has  two  heavy-water  pMductlon  fa- 
cilities and  a  chemical  separation  plant  (al- 
though this  can  produce  weapondrgrade  Plu- 
tonium, it  is  actiully  being  usedVpr  a  new 
generation  of  power  plants  based  on  a  plu- 
tonium/\u-anium/th<Mrlum  cycle  which  pro- 
duces more  nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes). 
The  380-megawatt  Tarapore  power  plant  in 
Gujerat  state  is  already  producing  power; 
the  400-megawatt  plant  built  by  Indian  en- 
gineers and  scientists  at  Rana  Pratap  Sagar 
lu  Rajasthan  state  "went  critical"  last  Au- 
gust.  A  third  plant  is  to  be  located  at  Kala- 
pakkam  In  Madras  state,  and  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  will  be  built  In  the  northern 
and  western  regions  of  India.  The  target  for 
power  from  nuclear  energy  is  2,700  mega- 
watts by  the  lOSOs. 

Preparations  are  also  reportedly  being 
made  to  detonate  an  atomic  device  under- 
ground with  a  view  to  harnessing  atomic  en- 
ergy for  peaceful  purposes.  India  has  half 
the  world's  known  reserves  of  thorium  (In 
Kerala  and  Bihar  states),  and  a  uranium 
mine  and  mill  which  can  handle  1,000  tons  of 
ore  a  day. 

A   POUCT   OP  TWO   "WON'TS" 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  hostile  China  has 
gone  nuclear,  India  has  so  far  refrained  from 
undertaking  a  weapons  program.  She  has 
also  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollf- 
eratkm  Treaty  (on  the  ground  that,  while  it 
prohibits  horizontal  proliferation  by  the 
have-nots.  It  permits  vertical  proliferation  by 
the  haves).  This  policy  of  two  "won'ts" 
(wont  make  nuclear  we^x>ns  and  won't  sign 
the  treaty)  permits  India  to  keep  her  options 
open. 

The  most  compiling  drciunstance  in 
which  India  might  be  induced  to  exercise  her 
option  to  "go  nuclear"  would  be  future  ag- 
gressive behavior  of  China  toward  her.  After 
the  South  Asian  War  of  1971,  when  both 
Slno-Indlan  and  Indo-U.S.  relations  sank  to 
a  new  low,  Indian  leaden  extended  the  olive 
branch  to  both  China  and  the  United  State*. 
But,  while  the  recent  friendly  exchanges  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  promise  a  better  climate,  China  has 
so  far  chosen  to  Ignore  Indian  invitations  to 
effect  a  reapprochement. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  alone  stood  by 
her  in  the  crisis,  there  has  naturally  been  a 
fund  of  good  will  in  India  toward  the  USSR. 
But.  having  been  bitten  before,  Indian  opin- 
ion Is  wary  enough  not  to  let  present  cordial 
relations  develop  into  overdependence.  Fu- 
ture pt^lcy  will,  of  course,  also  depend  on 
bow  the  other  major  powers  behave  towmrd 
India. 

The  Gandhi-Bhutto  Simla  summit  was  also 
an  Indian  attempt  to  make  up  once  and  tor 


all  with  Pakistan,  but  what  seemed  a  prom- 
ising start  has  not  yet  produced  a  detente. 
Witt!  her  smaller  neighbors — Ceylon,  Bhutan, 
Nepal,  Burma,  and  Bangla  Desh — India  has 
tried  to  project  a  low  profile,  in  order  not  to 
attract  the  natural  hostility  that  a  Big 
Brother  image  does. 

Presently  non-aligned,  India  undoubtedly 
would  prefer  to  stay  that  way.  And  will,  un- 
less one  of  the  bigger  superpowers  forces  her 
to  "Join  the  (nuclear)  club"  for  her  own 
protection. 


ACmONS  TO  EASE  OIL  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees which  met  yesterday  to  work  out 
differences  in  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  have  agreed 
to  report  two  amendments  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  provision  bar- 
ring the  administration  from  using  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  as  authority 
for  impounding  appropriated  fimds. 
Some  $3.5  billion  in  funds  have  been 
withheld  with  this  act  cited  as  one  ot  the 
legsJ  authorities.  That  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  such  use  of  the  act  in  the  future. 

The  second  amendment  ad<H>ted  by 
the  conferees  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  system  for  the  equita- 
ble allocation  of  scarce  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. At  the  present  time,  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  auth(H-ity  to  give  direct 
relief  to  the  thousands  of  independent 
businesses  and  farm  organizations  In 
Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation 
whose  livelihood  is  threatened  by  oil  and 
gasfdlne  shortages.  My  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  apply  some  standards  of 
fairness  to  the  fuel  allocations  which  are 
already  being  made  by  oil  companies.  I 
believe  it  is  an  essential  part  ot  the 
bill. 

The  administration  is  relying  heavily 
on  increased  farm  production  this  year 
to  help  bring  down  food  prices. 

Its  production  goals  are  unlikely  to 
be  met,  however,  unless  farmers  can  ob- 
tain the  fuel  needed  for  plowing  and 
harvesting  existing  crop  land,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  estimated  40-mllllon  ad- 
ditional acres  scheduled  to  be  brought 
Into  production. 

Even  before  the  plowing  season 
reaches  its  peak,  farm  cooperatives  are 
experiencing  serious  fuel  shortages.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  results 
of  a  farm-fuel  survey  of  12  Midwest 
cooperatives  which  was  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Co(H>eratives 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOfERATIVES,  1973  FARKI  FWEL  SURVEY 

|Suiv*y  con4ucttd  on  Apr.  S,  1973,  •!  U  Unner-owned  cooperatives  that  SMpphr  pctnilewn  and  petroleum  products  to  their  farmer  members.  ReswRs  contaiited 

herein  rcMect  data  from  12  ot  theje  cooperatives! 


Cooperative 


Servicaarea 


Demand 


swty 


Shortage 


Midland  Cooperatives,  Ine Minnesota,  Witeami%  sppor  MdrigM^  tows,  NMth    HJM  B/D 4,SBB  B^ I4.S0B  B/B. 

iMiiMM  Farm  B«r«Mi  Gsof)«»lw^  ISE l««ons 15,«»  B/D _  11,SM  B/D 3iM  B/D. 

ToMt  CMy  Mmil  Ik Maliichy  hi  MaiM,  prwiMfS  2  ma^r  tsaptnlivfli  nilh   MJum  B^ SJtM  B/D 2i«IO  1/0 

petroieum. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES,  1  973  FARM  FUEL  SURVEY— ContiniMd 


Coop«rativ« 

Agwiy,  lnc_ 

Southern  SlitM  Cooptrttivt,  Ine 

LindnMrk.  Inc 

Farmers  Union  Central  Exchanie,  Inc 

MFAOiICo 

Farmland  Industriw,  Ine 

fS  Services,  Inc 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Association 

Land  O'Lakes,  Inc 


Service  irw 


AprU 


Mnind 


Supply 


Shoraie 


NorthMstern  United  States . Oi  duded  in  Texas  City  report) 

SoutliMstem  United  States Oi  chided  in  Tens  City  report)  . 

Ohio 6,(  »  8/D S,1M  BID 900  fc/D. 

MinnesoU,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Montana,    30^60  B/D 50,0(|),000  G/A. 

Wjrominy,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 

Wisconsin.  ,  . 

Missouri 8.i0O  B/D 5,000  B/D 3,00dB/O. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okia-    6^X0  B/D 43.500  B/0 16.0f)  B/0. 

hoina,Te«a3,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 

Illinois. Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 

Montana,  Wisconsin,  Utah.  .  . 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 26  tOO  B/D 22,030  B/D 4.37(  B/O. 

Kansas.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Min-    Sd  DOO  B/D 46,000  B/D  to  50,000  B/D 0  to  !,000  B/D. 

nesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri.  „ 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Southern  Minnesota 83  >9Z,000  gallons/annual 63,813,000  G/A 19,7i  1,000  G/A 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
survey  indicates,  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  range  of  100,000  barrels  per  day  fac- 
ing midwest  farmers.  The  remedy  of 
granting  emergency  imix>rt  tickets  ofF- 
ered  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  is 
of  little  vsilue  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  major  oil  companies  to  trade  do- 
mestic for  higher-priced  foreign  crude. 

Some  relief  could  be  given,  however, 
through  an  expansion  of  the  so-called 
royalty  oil  progrsun.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  can  take 
its  royalties  on  public  lands  leased  to 
oil  companies  in  the  form  of  crude  oil 
rather  than  money.  At  present,  only 
68,000  barrels  a  day  are  being  taken  in 
this  form  and  that  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  small  refineries  where  a  need 
exists. 

If  the  Federal  Oovernment  took  full 
advantage  of  its  right,  it  could  obtain 
258.890  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  with 
which  to  help  meet  shortages  in  farm 
sireas  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
This  is  aa  action  which  the  administra- 
tion could  take  right  now  xmder  existing 
law  and  I  have  urged  the  President  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord^ as  follows : 

U.S.   SeNATE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  t7, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  many  of  the  views  expressed  by 
members  of  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
ference of  Senators  In  a  letter  to  you  on  April 
10,  1973,  concerning  the  critical  oil  and  gaso- 
line shortages  In  the  Midwest. 

WhUe  I  am  a  member  of  the  Conference,  I 
chose  not  to  sign  the  letter  so  that  I  would 
be  free  to  emphasize  some  additional  actions 
which  I  think  the  Administration  should  take 
to  help  relieve  the  situation. 

First,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
Eagleton  Amendment  to  the  EU:onontlc  Sta- 
bilization Act  which  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  system  for  equi- 
table allocation  of  scarce  petroleum  products 
In  order  to  assure  that  all  areas  of  the  nation 
obtain  a  fair  share  of  available  fuel  and  to 
prevent  antl-competltlve  practices  In  the  pe- 
troleum Indxistry.  At  the  present  time,  no 
federal  agency  has  authority  to  allocate  fuel 
except  with  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency, a  step  the  Administration  Is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  take.  My  amendment 
would  provide  a  less  drastic  basis  for  acting 
and  I  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  au- 
thority should  It  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 
As  you  know,  the  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  50-30  and  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  House  Committee.  Such  au- 


the  Administra- 
te carry  out  the 
of  the  Confer- 


thorlty  Is  necessary  before 
tlon  woiild  be  In  a  position 
allocation  recommendation  i 
ence. 

An  additional  step  whlcl  I  want  to  urge 
upon  you  could  be  taken  Immediately  under 
existing  law.  That  would  b0  to  make  use  of 
the  contract  provision  und4r  which  the  VS. 
government  can  claim  payment  in  the  form 
of  crude  oil  Instead  of  monry  as  royalties  on 
public  lands,  both  on  shore  and  off-shore, 
which  are  leased  by  private!  firms  for  oil  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  fovemment  covUd 
claim  from  all  leases  a  total  of  258,890  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  a  day  (bas«d  on  July  1,  1972, 
production  figtires)  if  It  ctiose  to  do  so.  At 
present,  however,  the  U.S.  (geological  Survey, 
which  administers  the  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  \t  taking  only  68,- 

000  barrels  a  day  In  royalty  oU.  The  190,000 
additional  barrels  per  da^  which  coiild  be 
but  are  not  claimed  woulct  give  the  federal 
government  a  significant  rtserve  with  which 
to  meet  some  of  the  crude  otl  shortages  which 
are  affecting  Inland  refineries.  This  action 
would  not  Increase  overall  ^upplles  of  petro- 
leum but  It  would  give  the  government  some 
means,  other  than  the  almost  valueless  emer- 
gency oil  Import  tickets,  of  answering  critical 
supply  problems.  j 

I  hope  also  you  will  constler  the  possibility 
of  diverting  any  surplus  or  stockpiled  Defense 
Department  fuels  to  the  civilian  market  with 
first  preference  going  to  ttiose  areas  of  the 
country  like  the  Midwest  Ivbere  the  need  Is 
greatest.  This  week's  order!  to  close  274  mil- 
tary  installations  might  n^ke  useful  quan- 
tities of  fuel  available.         ' 

PlnaUy,  I  want  to  ask  th#  Administration's 
support  fen:  a  possible  attiendment  to  any 
legislation  which  might  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  permit  construction  of  a  pipeline 
tapping  Alaskan  oil  fields;  Whatever  is  de- 
cided as  to  the  ultimate  rotite  of  the  pipeline. 

1  am  convinced  that  It  abould  be  for  the 
benefit  of  ^AiQfiiie&n  consuitiers  first  and.  sec- 
ond, for  consumers  in  tl.ose  areas  of  the 
country  where  shortages  ar  t  most  severe. 

I  have  been  concerned  bj  reports  that  part 
of  the  oil  taken  from  the 
be  exported  to  Japan  and  other  foreign  coun. 
tries.  Therefore.  I  am  consi  dering  an  amend' 
ment  to  the  pipeline  bill  ^  assure  that  this 
oil  remains  In  the  U.S. 
some  portion  of  the  net  fccrease  to  overaU 
U.S.  supplies  be  directed  1o  areas  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  namely 
Northeast. 

The  support  of  the  Admlhistratlon  for  such 

an    amendment    would    b4 

would  appreciate  having  ]  oxir  views  on  this 

and  the  other  matters  I  dlapussed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas 


18,  1973 


the  Midwest  and 


ENERGY  MESSAGE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr 
years  now.  we  have 
mental  histrionics  and 
effect  that  the  trans 
would  be  the  greates ; 
disaster  of  our  era. 


Eacleton, 
1/.S.  Senator. 


STATEMENT 

President,    for 

listened  to  environ- 

hysteria  to  the 

Alaska    pipeline 

environmental 


I  refuse  to  accept  this  any  longer.  Fur- 
ther delay  in  the  Alaskaq  pipeline  will 
not  mean  environmental  disaster,  it 
will  mean  an  energy  disaster. 

The  fact  is  that  every  dair  we  delay  the 
pipeline,  we  delay  for  anither  day  the 
potential  2  billion  barrel^  we  can  get 
from  Alaska.  Worse  stilll  every  day's 
delay  means  another  day  of  Increased 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  President's  energy  message  calls 
for  early  and  decisive  action  to  resolve 
this  needless  haggling.  I  support  the 
President's  energy  message  initiatives, 
and  will  urge  Congress  to  6ct  quickly  on 
legislation  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  ihe  American 
marketplace. 

I  understand  that  the  I  resident's  en- 
ergy message  to  Congress  pas  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record.  I  s^k  unanimous 
consent  that  a  factsheetjon  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message,  t!ie  President's 
proclamation  and  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order  also  be  prnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Energ?  Message 

SUMBIART    OtrrUNE Pi.CT    SHEET 

BACKGROUND 

The  President  has  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress hla  second  Energy  Message.  This  mes- 
sage presents  a  comprehensive  program  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  current  and  future 
energy  needs.  The  President's  program  pro- 
vides for  Increased  domestic  production  of 
fuels  to  minimize  risks  to  lihe  national  se- 
curity of  supply  interruptions.  The  program 
balances  these  national  security  considera- 
tions with  concern  for  continued  protection 
of  the  environment  and  for  providing  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  energy  picture  has  ♦hanged  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  several  jyears.  Domestic 
production  of  fossil  fuels — etude  oil,  natural 
gas  and  coal — ^has  peaked.  Tlte  United  States 
no  longer  has  excess  shut-li  crude  produc- 
tion capacity.  Environmental  concerns  have 
resulted  In  delays  In  siting  i>f  energy  facul- 
ties and  greatly  increased  th^  need  for  scarce 
low  sulphur  fuels,  displacing  high  sulphur 
fuels,  including  coal.  Unless  i the  demand  for 
energy  is  artificially  restricted,  significantly 
greater  quantities  of  foreign  crude  oil  must 
be  Imported  In  the  next  few  ; 
also  be  temporary  shortage^ 
localized  conditions. 

In  the  mid-term,  there 
domestic  production  of  cle^n  fuels;  in  the 
longer  term,  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  providing  essenjtlally  pollution- 
free  energy  will  be  available. 

The  President  has  instituted  a  number  of 
changes  and  recommendea  legislation  to 
provide  for  Increased  domealc  supplies  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  environment. 
The  President  has  already  forwarded  several 
energy-related  legislative  proposals  to  the 
Congress  this  year — the  EJectrlcFacUltie^ 
Siting  Act  and  the  Mined 


^ears.  There  may 
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Act.  He  has  also  already  submitted  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  the  current  rlg^t- 
of-way  difficulties  with  the  Alaska  pipeline 
(Mineral  Leasing  Act  amendments  and  Bu- 
reau of  lAnd  Management  organic  legisla- 
tion) .  Today,  three  additional  legislative  pro- 
posals were  forwarded  to  the  Congress.  The 
Natural  Oas  Supply  Act  will  enable  Increased 
sui^Ues  of  natural  gas  to  be  produced  be- 
cause of  competitive  pricing  of  new  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  new  dedications  of 
natural  gas  to  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act  will  enable 
more  environmentally  acceptable  and  more 
economical  shipment  of  oil  Imports  to  this 
country  through  appropriately  sited  and  op- 
erated deepwater  ports.  The  third  bill  resub- 
mits a  proposal  made  to  the  92nd  Congress 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  repurchase 
the  thirty-five  oil  leases  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel.  In  addition,  the  President  will 
soon  forward  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
a  D^artment  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (DENB) ,  In  order  to  better  focus  and 
direct  the  Federal  ptrogram.  This  Is  a  modi- 
fication of  his  previoviB  proposal  for  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  (DNR) .  plac- 
ing a  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  organizational  focus  on 
energy. 

Besides  these  legislative  proposals,  the 
President  has  also  undertaken  a  number  of 
executive  actions.  Including  among  others, 
major  changes  to  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
ProiKram  and  accelerated  leasing  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  President's  revised  oil  import  program 
provides  for  Increasing  the  Incentive  for  fu- 
ture domestic  production  of  crude  oil  and 
refining  capacity  through  phased  imposition 
of  license  fees  on  Imports  of  crude  oU  and 
products  above  the  1973  levels.  Drilling  of 
new  wells,  opening  of  new  mines  and  devel- 
opment of  domestic  refining  capacity  will  re- 
quire three  to  five  years.  In  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  Impact  on  the  consximer  during 
this  period,  the  President  has  eliminated 
current  tariffs  on  crude  oil  and  products. 
Thtis,  Imports  at  the  1073  level  will  enter  the 
country  duty-free;  however,  these  duty-free 
Import  rights  will  be  phased  out  over  seven 
years,  and  an  increasing  license  fee  Imposed. 

The  President's  program  covers  virtually 
all  energy  policy  areas.  Specific  information 
regarding  the  various  components  are  pre- 
sented in  succeeding  sections  of  this  fact 
sheet. 

BASIC  TTJS.  XNKROT  DEMAND  AND  STTPPLT 

Over  the  years.  U.S.  gross  energy  consump- 
tion has  increased  steadily  at  a  rate  slightly 
less  than  the  growth  of  our  economy.  From 
1947  to  the  early  1960's,  energy  demand 
grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  3%. 
During  the  period  1965-1971,  our  total  energy 
demand  has  accelerated  rapidly  to  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  4.8%.  In  1972,  consump- 
tion by  major  consuming  sectors  was  fairly 
evenly  divided  as  follows:  industrial,  28.8%; 
electricity  generation,  26.6%;  transporta- 
tion. 26.0%;  and  household  and  commercial, 
20.6%. 

Fossil  fuels  have  historically  supplied  the 
vast  majority  of  our  energy  in  the  United 
States.  Until  1947.  coal  supplied  more  than 
half  the  fuels  consumed.  But  for  the  last 
decade,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  in- 
creased to  around  76%  of  total  gross  energy 
consumption.  Although  nuclear  power  cur- 
rently supplies  only  1%  of  current  energy. 
It  is  expected  to  provide  a  very  large  share  of 
future  energy  growth — up  to  60%  of  elec- 
tricity generation  and  30%  of  total  energy 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  major  sources  of  domestic  energy  dur- 
ing 1972  were: 

Petroleum  (Including  natural  gas  liq- 
uids)—MUllon  barrels,  6,960:  Trillion  BTU, 
32.812;  Percent,  46. 

Natural  Oas— BUlion  cubic  feet.  22.607; 
Trmion  BTU,  23,308;  Percent.  32. 

Coal    (Bituminous,    anthracite    and    lig- 


nite)—Thoiusand  short  tons.  617,063;   Tril- 
lion BTU,  12,428;  Percent,  17. 

Hydropower — ^BUlion  kilowatt-hours, 

280.2;  TriUlon  BTU.  2,037;  Percent.  4. 

Nuclear  Power— 66.9;  TriUlon  BTU,  606; 
Percent,  1. 

Nuclear  Power — Billion  kUowatt-hours, 
66.0;  Trillion  BTU,  606;  Percent,  1. 

Total  Gross  Energy — TrUlion  BTU,  72,091. 

Domestic  production  of  fossil  fuels  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  for  several  years 
and  has  not  expanded  adequately  to  meet 
rising  demand. 

New  discoveries  of  nattiral  gas  have  de- 
creased during  the  past  several  years,  but 
Increased  slightly  In  1972  probably  due  In 
large  part  to  efforts  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  provide  higher  production 
prices  and  to  optimism  about  future  changes 
in  regulation.  However,  since  1966  proven 
reserves  have  decreased  21  % ,  while  consump- 
tion has  Increased  37%.  We  are  now  produc- 
ing and  c<HiBuming  about  twice  as  much 
nat\iral  gas  each  year  as  we  are  finding  and 
adding  to  proved  reserves. 

Production  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  Uquids  peaked  in  November,  1970 
and  decreased  in  1972  to  an  average  of  11.6 
million  barrels  per  day,  down  approximately 
6%  from  the  peak.  Continued  delay  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  will  result  In  denial  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  production  of  up  to  2.0  mllUon 
barrels  per  day. 

In  1972  total  U.S.  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  production  Is  estimated  at  690  mil- 
lion tons,  down  from  603  million  tons  In 
1970.  The  use  of  coal  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  competition  from  lower  cost  and 
less  poUuting  alternative  fuels,  prlmarUy  Im- 
p<»ted  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  mld-60's  and 
low  priced,  regulated  natural  gas.  Production 
Is  ctirrently  being  restricted  due  to  actual 
and  anticipated  constraints  on  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  coal. 

In  1907  Imports  to  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded reserve  capacity,  thus  the  UJB.  was 
no  longer  self-sufficient.  In  1072.  the  U.8. 
reached  essentially  100%  production  (no  re- 
serve or  shut-in  capacity)  and  fc««lgn  petro- 
leum imports  totaled  4.7  million  barrels  per 
day,  accounting  for  29%  of  the  total  oU 
supply. 

The  projections  are  for  large  increases  In 
Imported  crude  oil  and  products,  particularly 
during  the  next  three  to  five  years,  prlmarUy 
from  the  Middle  East.  In  1972.  only  about 
1.4  mlUlon  barrels  per  day.  or  about  30%  of 
total  oil  ImpcMts  came  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  This  amounted  to  only  8%  of 
the  total  oil  supply.  By  1985,  If  present  trends 
were  allowed  to  continue,  the  VB.  would 
have  to  import  from  60  to  60%  of  its  total 
oU  supply  and  30  to  40%  of  this  may  have 
to  be  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources.  The 
President's  energy  Initiatives  can  greatly  re- 
duce future  foreign  imports. 

couFKTmvx  PRiciNa  or  na'tural  gas 

The  President  announced  today  that  he 
will  submit  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  so  that  prices  paid  by  interstate 
pipelines  to  producers  for  new  supplies  of 
domestic  natural  gas  wlU  be  determined  by 
the  competitive  forces  of  the  market  system 
rather  than  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. This  proposal  would  stimtilate  new  ex- 
ploration and  develc^ment  of  dc^nestlc  gas 
resources  while  maintaining  cvirrent  prices 
on  present  Interstate  supplies  and  eliminat- 
ing any  poeslbUlty  of  unfair  gains  at  the 
expense  of  the  consiuner.  The  legislation  in- 
cludes provisions  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  monitor  the  price  of  new  supplies 
of  natural  gas,  and  impose  a  ceUlng  if  cir- 
cumstances should  demand  such  action. 
The  Natiu'al  Gas  Act  of  1938  was  passed 

in  order  to  aUow  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  tran^>ortatlon  and  sales 
for  resale  of  natural  gas  by  the  Interstate 

pipelines.  The  Act  specifically  precludes  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  local  distribution  and 

production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas.  How- 


ever, In  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the 
Phillips  case  that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  also 
applied  to  sales  by  producers  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  Congress  twice  passed  legisla- 
tion to  effectively  deregulate  natural  gas. 
<mce  in  1960  and  agan  in  1956,  which  were 
vetoed  by  both  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regulate 
producer  prices  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  in 
1960  the  Federal  Power  Commission  decided 
to  establish  celling  prices  for  natural  gas  on 
an  area-wide  basis.  The  first  area  rate  pro- 
ceeding for  the  Permian  Basin  area  was  be- 
gun in  1961,  completed  in  1966,  and  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1968.  This  proceed- 
ing and  aU  subsequent  proceedings,  was 
based  primarily  on  the  rate  base  and  cost 
of  service  approach  to  regulation,  which 
had  been  developed  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury for  rate  regulation  of  monopolistic,  low- 
risk  public  utUitles,  such  as  gas  pipelines 
and  electrical  power  companies. 

Consumption  of  natural  gas  In  1073  is  esti- 
mated to  be  37%  higher  than  in  1966.  Low 
regulated  prices  have  disootiraged  develop- 
ment of  a  corresponding  amount  of  new  re- 
serves, so  that  proven  reserves  have  fallen 
by  21%  since  1966.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to  production  has  fallen  by  44%. 


Trilliofl 
cubic  feel 

Trillioii 
cubic  fMl 
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19731 

16.9 

23.8 

«23.0 

286 

238 
•227 

16.4:1 
10.0:1 
<9.2:1 

>  Estimated  total  potential  reserves,  850-2100  Tft*. 
'  Plus  37  percent 
I  Minus  2l  percent 
<  Minus  44  percent 

During  the  past  year,  16  of  the  nation's 
largest  Interstate  pipelines  were  forced  to 
curtail  their  sales  of  natural  gas  in  an 
amount  equal  to  about  7%  of  their  total 
sales.  In  many  communities  today,  owners  of 
new  homes  and  apartments  are  deprived 
access  to  this  clean  burning  and  efficient 
fuel  because  of  Inadequate  supplies.  More- 
over, an  increasingly  larger  share  of  new 
natural  gas  supplies  is  being  piu-chased  with- 
in the  Intrastate  market,  which  is  not  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
because  interstate  pipelines  are  unable  to 
offer  competitive  prices  for  new  supplies. 
Wellhead  prices  in  the  intrastate  market 
are  up  to  twice  as  high  as  in  the  FPC  reg- 
ulated Interstate  market.  In  many  markets 
today,  natviral  gas,  the  most  desirable  fossil 
fuel.  Is  selling  for  less  per  comparable  heat- 
ing unit  than  do  alternative  and  less  desirable 
fuels.  At  the  same  time,  costs  have  increased 
significantly.  It  costs  approximately  ten  times 
as  much  to  drill  a  well  In  Alaska  and  six 
times  as  much  to  drUl  a  well  offshore  as 
compared  to  onshore  historical  costs. 

The  Increased  field  price  of  natural  gas 
wUl  result  in  very  modest  increase  at  the 
home  for  the  average  consumer.  Because  the 
pipelines  and  local  distributors  will  remain 
regulated  and  because  the  new  supplies  of 
natural  gas  will  be  only  a  smaU  percentage  of 
the  total  supplies  of  the  Interstate  pipelines 
for  several  years  Into  the  futtire.  At  the 
current  time,  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
for  gas  supplies  is  approximately  10-20% 
of  the  ultimate  price  paid  by  the  homeowner 
In  most  areas. 

The  President's  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  FPC  be  granted  rate  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  direct  industrial  sales  of  pipe- 
lines. This  action  wUl  allow  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  to  assure  that  industrial  cus- 
tomers, who  use  natural  gas,  are  paying  a 
fair  and  equtlable  share  of  the  costs  of  ob- 
taining this  premium  fuel.  However,  the 
President's  action  today  does  not  alter  state 
and  local  authority  over  Intrastate  pipelines 
and  natural  gas  distributors. 

The  President's  proposed  legiBlatU»i  wUl 
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•llow  the  competitive  forces  of  the  market 
system,  tbrougb  arms  length  xtegotutlons 
between  producers  and  pipelines,  to  deter- 
mine tbe  price  of  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  It  will  also  allow  tbe  interstate  pipelines 
to  compete  with  tbe  Intrastate  ptpeltnee  for 
new  gas  supplies  and  lead  to  a  more  desirable 
distribution  and  usage  of  tills  premium  fuel. 
On  balance,  tbe  action  taken  by  the  President 
today  is  expected  to  provide  consumers  more 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  a  lower  cost  tban 
any  otiier  alternative. 

oirrBK  coifTiNKirrAL  srslf  (ocs> 

The  President  announced  today  that  he 
has  directed  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
take  steps  to  triple  the  acreage  leased  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  drtlllng  for  oil 
and  gas  by  1979. 

He  also  announced  that  leasing  would  be- 
gin in  new  frontier  areas  including  beyond 
the  200  meter  Isobath,  and  beyond  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  in  the  Pacific  if  the  environ- 
mental impact  statements  Indicate  it  can  be 
done  safely.  He  directed  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  complete  studies  within 
one  year  on  the  environmental  suitability  of 
drilling  on  the  Atlantic  CCS  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  By  1985.  this  accelerated  CCS  leas- 
ing schedule  could  Increase  annual  produc- 
tion by  approximately  1.5  billion  barrels  of 
oU  (approximately  18%  of  our  projected  re- 
quirements) above  what  would  be  expected 
U  the  current  lease  schedule  were  main- 
tained. 

The  offshore  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
estimated  to  contain  186  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  over  844  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  resources,  which  are  recoverable 
with  existing  technology.  These  amoimts  rep- 
resent approximately  40^o  of  the  nation's 
total  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  reserves  and 
offer  promising  opportunities  since  most  on- 
ahore  areas  have  already  lieen  explored  and 
developed. 

The  Federal  Government  has  leased  OCS 
lands  since  1954.  Currently,  leases  in  the  OCS 
are  producing  over  400  million  barrels  of  oil 
and  about  3  trilliou  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
annually. 

In  1969  regulatlcms  of  the  Department  of 
the  IntericH'  governing  leasing  and  operations 
by  lessees  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  were  extensively  revised  and  strength- 
ened after  the  problem  in  tbe  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  Blnce  then,  improvement  of  these 
standards  for  safety  and  pollution  control  has 
been  a  continuing  effort  covering  a  wide 
range  of  operations  Including  drilling  pro- 
cedures, well  abandonments,  well  completion 
procedures,  pollution  and  waste  disposal,  and 
procedures  for  tbe  installation  and  opera- 
tions of  platforms  and  pipelines. 

Inspection  procedures  have  been  stand- 
ardised and  a  statistical  basis  for  inspection 
strategy  has  been  developed.  Tbe  OCS  field 
liispection  stall  has  been  tripled  since  1969. 
Six  fulltime  hellcc^ters  are  In  use  and  a 
radio  communication  system  has  been  In- 
stalled. The  revisions  and  strengthening  of 
OCS  operating  standards  and  the  increase  In 
aurvelUance  personnel  has  resulted  In  a 
marked  Improvement  In  OCS  operations  with 
regard  to  oil  spills.  There  were  no  major  oU 
spills  In  1972.  Minor  oil  spills  in  1972  were 
reduced  by  46  percent  from  1971. 

The  President  has  resubmitted  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  buy  back  3fi  leases  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  where  tbe  Admin- 
istration susi>ended  drilling. 

ALASKA  PIFIXINE 

The  discovery  of  oil  In  Alaska  was  an- 
nounced In  February  of  1968.  Current  esti- 
mates are  that  these  are  10  billion  barrels  of 
proven  reserves  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 
Once  construction  begins,  9^  to  S  ye«uv 
will  be  required  before  delivery  of  new  pro- 
duction. Initial  production  will  be  600,000 
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barrels  per  day,  rising  tq  a  mnilon  iHureli 

per  day  in  five  years. 

After  the  Initial  dlsoove^y.  the  Interior  De 
partment  established  a  tisk  focoa  to  study 
the  situation  In  April  of  190Q.  A  pipeline 
application  was  received  l)y  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  June  1964.  After  a  series  of 
public  hearings  and  tbe  iasiiance  of  prelimi- 
nary and  final  environmental  statements, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  that 
he  Intended  to  issue  a  permit  for  pipeline 
construction  in  May  of  1972.  A  series  of 
court  actions  resulted  in  Cupreme  Court  re- 
fusal to  review  an  earlier  Court  of  Appeals 
decision,  which  enjoined  construction  be- 
cause of  an  outmoded  legal  reetrictlcm  re- 
garding rights-of-way. 

The  Administration  has  submitted  two 
bills  to  Congress  relating  to  this  Issue: 
8.  1040  which  amends  tie  mineral  leasing 
laws  and  3.  1041  which  pn>vides  new  organic 
legislation  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Both  of  these  blUi  incorporate  pro- 
visions which  allow  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior to  provide  for  adi 
for  all  pipelines  over  Fed< 
protection  of  the  envlroi 

The  alternative  of  a  .  . 
Canada  was  thoroughly  studied  prior  to  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  atithorize  construc- 
tion trf  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  (TAPS). 
The  TAPS  can  be  built  niuch  more  quickly, 
creating  U.S.  Jobs  and  utilized  entirely  few 
U.S.  needs.  Much  more  neads  to  be  done  prior 
to  construction  of  a  Trane-Canada  line;  de- 
tailed engineering  and  environmental  studies 
wotild  be  required,  hearings  would  be  re- 
quired, and  permits  prepared.  At  least  three 
to  five  years  delay  wouldl  be  Involved  few  a 
Trans-Canada  route  whl^  would  probably 
cause  greater  environmen 
of  increased  distance  an< 
ber  of  river  crossings. 

aHALK 

President  Nixon's  ju; 
Message  directed  the  inl 
program  including  prepafation  of  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statei^ent.  On  Juna  29, 
1971  the  Secretary  of  th^  Interior  issued  a 
draft  envircmmental  impact  statement  tor  a 
proposed  prototype  oil  sh^le  leasing  program 
which  would  include  the  dflering  of  six  leases 
under  competitive  blddlhg'  of  5,120  acres 
each,  two  each  in  ColorM  o,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  six  leases  discussed  will  support  a 
combined  production  levtf  of  no  more  than 
250,000  barrels  per  day.  A  ftnal  environmental 
impact  statement  on  tbe  prc^Kieed  program 
Is  nearlng  completion.  If  a  decision  is 
reached  to  pToceed  with  the  proposed  pro- 
gram Ixksed  on  the  envltoninental  analysis, 
lease  sales  can  be  held  cturlng  tlie  summer 
of  1973.  Stringent  enviroaitental  regulatlCMia 
will  be  incorporated  into  |any  such  program, 
including  provisions  to  o^onltor  changes  in 
the  existing  environment.  Additional  oil 
shale  leasing  will  not  be  cpnsldered  until  the 
environmental  Impact  of  prototype  develop- 
ment has  been  fully  evaluated. 

Oil  shale  is  the  meet  { significant  energy 
resource  known  to  exist  In  the  world,  with 
possible  resources  exceeding  2  trillion  bar- 
rels of  hydrocarbons  contained  In  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  of  tlje  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  An 
estimated  600  billion  bar^ls  of  on  could  be 
commercially  produced 
technological  developme 
of  which  80  bUUon  bai 
Bible. 

Of  the  11  million  acres  bf  land  containing 
oil  shale  deposits  consldeifd  to  be  potentially 
of  commercial  value,  sonle  8.3  million  acres 
(about  72  % )  are  owned  b^  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  primary  "public  lands" 
managed  for  multlple-uafe  piu-poses  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interloi'. 

Of  the  two  options  to  oroduclng  oU  shale, 
only  surface  and  siibsn  face  mining  with 
retort  processing  are  bet  ived  to  have  been 
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advanced  to  the  point  wherfc  it  may  be  pos- 
alble  to  scale  up  to  cmnmerclal  production 
In  this  decade.  In  situ  (or  la  place)  process- 
ing Is  in  the  experimental  phase  and  com- 
mercial application  of  this  technique  can- 
not be  expeicted  prior  to  1980v 

By  the  mld-1980's,  on  shaje  could  contrib- 
ute approximately  one  million  barrels  <A  oil 
per  day  to  help  meet  the  nation's  growing  de- 
mands for  energy.  The  ultimate  potential 
has  not  yet  been  established,  but  could  ex- 
ceed several  mlllon  barrels  per  day. 

COAI.         I 

The  President  discussed  several  factors 
related  to  natl(M>al  coal  producticn  and  use 
In  the  Energy  Message,  inchiding  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  mining  legislation,  and  coal  research. 

In  1972,  production  of  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  is  estimated  at  590  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  603  million  tou3  in  1970.  Of  the 
1972  production,  about  67  million  tons  were 
exported  and  about  88  mUll<Bi  tons  were  used 
for  metallurgical  purposes,  living  about  445 
million  tons  for  use  as  stean)  coal  in  domestio 
boilers.  About  four-fifths  of  this  domestie 
steam  coal  is  burned  in  p>ower  plants. 

Tbe  President  is  committed  to  maintain- 
ing a  strong  industry  to  produce  our  most 
abundant  domestic  fossil  fuel.  At  present 
rates  of  consumption,  known  reserves  could 
supply  the  nation's  energy  needs  for  at  least 
300  years,  and  yet  coal  presently  supplies  leas 
than  20  %  of  our  energy  deroands.  Production 
has  remained  relatively  levti  over  the  past 
several  years  despite  rapidly  Increasing  en- 
ergy requirements.  This  stagnation  has  been 
attributed  to  some  degree  to  bealtli  and 
safety  standards,  environmental  restrictions 
CMi  the  sulphur  content  at  pot\,  possible  re- 
strictions on  strip  mining,  altd  until  recently, 
price  controls.  | 

Current  coal  production  i  is  split  roughly 
evenly  between  surface  rained  and  deep 
mined  coal.  As  of  1973,  4  tmilUon  acres  of 
land  had  been  disturbed  b]|  surface  mining. 
over  half  of  which  was  ulureclaimed.  Coal 
mining  may  also  result  in  serious  damages 
to  water,  land,  and  property  ktue  to  acid  mine 
drainage.  ! 

The  President  earlier  discussed  his  pro- 
posed Mined  Area  ProtectSon  Act  In  tbe 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  Message 
on  February  15,  1973.  That  bill  would  estab- 
lish Federal  requirements  and  guidelines  to 
regulate  the  environmental  consequences  of 
surface  and  underground  Inining.  The  bill 
calls  for  stringent  standard*  for  min4ng  and 
reclamation  and  encourages  reworking  and 
reclamation  of  previously  m^ed  areas.  In  any 
state  that  does  not  enact  tlie  necessary  reg- 
ulations or  enforce  them,  Ithe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  authorised  to  do  so. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  aSecta  coal  production 
and  utilization  because  of  Tederal  and  state 
standards  on  emissions  of^  sulphur  oxides. 
Under  the  Act,  e:pA  set  ambient  air  quality 
standards  to  limit  sulphur  oxides  as  well  as 
other  pollutants  in  the  air,  Primary  stand- 
ards are  set  to  eliminate  health  damages 
from  air  pollution  and  must  be  met  gen- 
erally by  mld-1976.  Secondary  standards  are 
set  to  eliminate  welfare  dainages  to  plants, 
materials,  and  property  aiid  must  l>e  met 
within  a  reasonable  time.      | 

The  states  in  complylngi  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act  set  regulations  on  t|ie  sulphur  oxide 
emissions  from  fuel  combitstion  sources  to 
noeet  air  quality  standards.  Each  state  has 
different  regulations  and  lit  about  half  the 
states,  regulations  vary  from  region  to  re- 
gion. In  many  cases  tbe  sta^  plans  were  de- 
signed to  meet  both  primaiy  and  secondary 
air  quality  standards  simultaneously  in  1976, 
although  the  Act  allows  for  a  reasonable  time 
to  meet  secondary  standarda.  Many  states  set 
stringent  sulphur  oxide  emission  limitations 
In  areas  already  meeting  both  primary  and 
secondary    ambient    air    quality    standards. 

If  all  state  regulations  wire  put  into  effect 
by  1976,  roughly  one-thlnJ  of  our  present 
steam  coal  proditction  ooul  1  not  be  burned 
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without  sulpbvu-  removal  equipment.  If  all 
of  this  coal  were  to  be  displaced,  about  26,000 
miners  would  be  out  of  wcwk. 

UtilltlM  have  several  alternatives  for  com- 
pliance with  the  state  regulations,  the  most 
gignlflcant  of  which  are  biuTiing  low  sulphur 
fuels  and  installation  of  stack  gas  cleaning 
equipment.  Increased  low  sulphur  coal  pro- 
duction can  be  attained  from  accelerated 
production  from  existing  mines  or  by  open- 
ing new  mines.  The  regions  where  such  low 
sulphur  fuel  would  be  mined  Include  Ap- 
palachla  where  most  current  production  of 
low  sulphur  coal  exists,  and  In  the  states 
west  or  the  Mississippi  which  have  vast, 
largely  untapped  reserves. 

Stack  gas  cleaning  technology  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  Two  stack  gas  cleaning 
Installatons  in  Japan  have  shown  high  effi- 
ciency of  sulphur  oxide  removal  and  very 
little  lost  operating  time.  These  units  were 
developed  by  VS.  manufacturers.  Nine  U.S. 
stack  gas  cleaning  luiits  have  been  installed 
In  this  country,  and  these  are  in  various 
stages  of  solving  operating  problems.  Nine- 
teen additional  installations  are  currently 
planned  or  under  construction.  This  tech- 
nology should  begin  to  become  available  in 
relatively  small  quantities  to  help  meet  clean 
fuel  needs  in  1976. 

The  President  has  urged  the  states  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  the  EPA  Administrator  an- 
novmced  last  December  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  state  secondary  sulfur  oxide  regula- 
tions beyond  1976  where  stringent  controls 
are  not  needed  to  meet  primary  standards. 
Roughly  40%  of  current  coal  constunption 
occurs  in  areas  already  meeting  t>oth  the 
primary  and  secondary  standards.  This  ac- 
tion will  insure  that  limited  supplies  of  clean 
fuels  and  sulphur  removal  technology  will 
be  utilized  first  in  areas  which  need  them 
to  meet  health  protective  standards.  It 
should  also  allow  continued  use  of  existing 
high  sulphur  coal  supplies  to  meet  energy 
needs  until  sulpbvu*  removal  equipment  is 
available  in  greater  quantities. 

OXOTHKRMAL  ENHMST 

Oeothermal  energy  is  tbe  natural  heat  of 
the  earth.  Water  and  steam  serve  to  transfer 
the  heat  to  the  earth's  surface.  These  areas 
of  heat  concentration  may  be  tapped  and 
utilized  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Th«  present  uses  of  geothermal  resoiirces 
Include  power  generation,  space  heating  and 
industrial  processing.  There  are  a  few  fa- 
cilities in  operation  worldwide  which  utilize 
geothermal  steam  for  electric  energy,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe.  In  the  United  States, 
tbe  Geysers  area  in  California  presently  has 
a  298  megawatt  (MW)  electric  generation 
facility  supplying  about  one-third  of  the 
electric  power  needs  of  San  Francisco  and 
plans  are  being  developed  for  additional  fa- 
cilities of  404  MW  and  510  MW. 

About  1.8  million  acres  of  land  in  our  west- 
em  states  have  now  been  classified  as  being 
within  Known  Geothermal  Resources  Areas 
(KORA's),  according  to  tbe  VS.  Gecdogical 
Survey.  An  additional  96  million  acres  are 
listed  as  having  prospective  value  for  geo- 
thermal resources. 

Oeothermal  energy  could  contribute  sig- 
nificantly tootir  future  power  needs  at  the 
local  level.  Nationally,  geothermal  energy  will 
be  less  significant  l>ecause  our  resources  are 
located  only  In  the  western  states. 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  4,000  MW  of 
geothermal  electrical  capacity  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  yetw  1986,  lees  than  0.1%  of  our 
total  energy  needs.  By  the  year  2000,  geo- 
thermal energy  is  expected  to  contribute  as 
much  as  1.5%  of  our  total  energy  needs. 
Technological  breakthroughs  may  Increase 
the  contribution  of  geothermal  energy  to  our 
total  power  suj^ly. 

The  OaotlMrmal  Steam  Act  of  1970 


signed  by  the  President  on  December  24,  1070. 
ThiB  Act  provides  for  tbe  leasing  of  public 
lands  for  geothermal  resource  devalopmant 
tinder  the  management  of  the  Dapartment 
of  tbe  Interior.  The  Administration's  pro- 
gram, as  emphasized  in  the  President's 
Energy  Message  of  June  4,  1971,  is  intended 
to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  geothermal 
resources  under  environmentally  safe  condi- 
tions and  sound  resource  management  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  expected  that  the  leasing  of  geother- 
mal resources  on  public  lands  will  stimulate 
development  of  this  resoiu'ce.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  making  progress  in 
the  preparation  of  the  environmental  state- 
ment for  the  geothermal  leasing  program  and 
the  proposed  geothermal  development  and 
operating  regulations.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  final  environmental  statement  will  be 
issued  in  tbe  near  future.  If  it  is  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  program,  competitive  leases 
incorporating  environmentally  safe  operating 
and  development  pn-actices  may  be  offered 
within  a  few  months  after  publication  of  the 
final  environmental  statement. 

NXTCLKAB  POWER 

The  world's  first  nuclear  reactor  achieved 
Initial  operation  in  Chicago  on  December  2, 
1942,  launching  a  new  technology.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  organized  in 
1946  to  direct  the  nation's  nuclear  programs, 
proceeded  with  reactor  development  and  in 
1951  an  experimental  unit  produced  for  the 
first  time  a  small  amount  of  electric  power. 
Three  years  later,  the  AEC  formally  In- 
augurated a  developmental  effort  looking 
toward  commercial  power  reactors.  In  1967 
the  Shippingport  (Pa.)  plant  began  opera- 
tion as  the  first  reactor  producing  power  for 
commercial   consumption. 

In  the  1960'8  several  utilities  began  build- 
ing reactors  in  the  200,000  kilowatt  (KW) 
size  range.  The  next  scale  up,  to  400,000  to 
600,000  KW,  came  in  the  early  1960's  and  by 
tbe  late  1960's  reactors  on  order  bad  advanced 
to  the  1,000,000  KW  size  as  utilities  took 
advantage  of  Improvements  in  the  economics 
of  larger  plants. 

At  present,  30  nudear  power  plants  are 
in  operation,  60  are  under  construction,  and 
75  others  have  been  ordered. 

With  160  reactor  years  of  operating  experi- 
ence In  the  United  States,  the  safety  of 
nuclear  power  has  been  clearly  proved. 

Nuclear  power,  now  providing  about  4% 
of  the  nation's  electricity,  will  account  for 
up  to  25%  by  1985,  and  up  to  60%  by  tbe 
end  of  the  century.  Thus,  the  current  nuclear 
capacity  of  about  14,700,000  KW  Is  expected 
to  grow  to  1,200,000,000  KW  by  tbe  year  2000. 

The  AEC  has  major  developmental  pro- 
grams imderway  in  the  energy  field — the 
fast  breeder  reactor,  which  holds  the  promise 
of  making  reserves  of  lu^niimi  fuel  last  for 
centuries,  and  controlled  thermonuclear  fu- 
sion, which  If  harnessed  in  a  reactor,  would 
use  the  virtually  limitless  supplies  of  deu- 
terlvun  in  seawater  as  fuel. 

MANDATQSY  On.  IMFOBT  PBOCRAM 

A  voluntary  oil  Import  program  W8»  begun 
in  1957.  The  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program 
was  initiated  in  1959  on  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional security  finding  to  limit  low  priced  im- 
ports, thus  providing  protection  for  devel<q>- 
ment  of  higher  cost  U.8.  production  and 
refining  capacity.  It  was  clear  that,  without 
regulation,  market  forces  would  encourage 
VS.  integrated  oil  companies  to  exploit 
cbet^ier  foreign  reserves  of  crude  oil  despite 
the  risk  of  disruption  to  supply.  This,  in 
turn,  could  Jec^ardlze  the  viabUity  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  oil  industry.  In  the  1060's 
the  program  did  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
maintaining  a  healthy  dmnestic  petitdeum 
Industry  which  could  not  have  survived  In 
direct  competition  with  low  cost  Middle  Bast- 
em  lmp<»'ts. 


Within  the  industry,  the  independent  re- 
finers, terminal  operators,  jobbers  and  mar- 
keters have  historically  all  received  the  great 
majority  of  their  supplies  (crude  or  products) 
from  the  major  oil  companies,  not  other  in- 
dependents. Sale  of  import  licenses  (tickets) 
is  prohibited  under  tbe  program.  Exchanges 
of  tickets,  however,  have  been  common.  Ex- 
changes of  tickets  were  attractive  to  both 
parties,  i.e.,  inland  Independent  refiners  used 
domestic  crude  produced  by  the  major  oil 
companies  and  the  major  oil  companies  im- 
ported and  refined  the  foreign  crude  using 
the  inland  refiners'  tickets. 

In  1972,  prorationing  reached  the  100% 
level;  UB.  production  capacity  had  peaked 
and  began  declining.  Between  1969  and  1972. 
total  oil  imports  rose  by  62%  to  4.7  mlUion 
barrels  per  day.  Imports  for  1973  of  both 
crude  oil  and  products  are  projected  at  6.0 
million  Iwrrels  per  day.  In  early  1972,  landed 
foreign  crude  prices  were  still  lower  than 
domestic  prices  and  the  sum  of  domestic 
production  plus  Imports  was  equal  to  de- 
mand. The  ticket  stUl  had  value  and  could 
be  traded,  thus  facilitating  full  operation  of 
Inland,  independent  refineries  and  providing 
ample  products  for  the  Independent  market- 
ers. 

In  1973,  landed  foreign  crude  and  product 
prices  rose  significantly.  This  was  due  to 
increased  OPEC  ownership  participation  in 
production  companies,  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  high  tanker  rates,  and  high  spot  mar- 
ket prices  for  scarce  low  sulphur  fuels.  With 
increased  ticket  allocations  (66%  increase 
in  1973),  there  Is  now  no  shortage  of  tick- 
ets. These  two  factors  have  made  import 
tickets  of  little  or  no  value.  Under  these 
circumstances,  some  major  oil  companies 
have  been  less  willing  to  trade  tickets.  Thus, 
many  independent  refiners  and  marketers 
have  had  problems  obtaining  supplies. 

To  respond  to  the  need  for  increasing  Im- 
portation of  crude  oil  and  products,  the 
President  in  1972  raised  the  import  quota 
levels  twice  to  ensure  adequate  supplies. 
Quotas  were  totally  lifted  on  heating  oil  in 
December,  1972,  imtU  April  30.  1973,  and  the 
1973  import  quota  is  66%  higher  than  In 
1972.  In  addition,  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
President  removed  all  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  import  licenses  which  can  be 
Issued  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 
(OIAB) .  The  OIAB  now  issues  these  licenses 
to  any  party,  usually  a  refiner,  terminal  op- 
erator, or  marketer,  based  on  hardship.  These 
actions,  coupled  with  the  longer  range  ac- 
tions announced  today,  are  expected  to  re- 
duce the  possible  near  term  fuel  shortages. 

The  President  has  instituted  the  most 
sweeping  changes  since  the  Program  was 
begun  in  1969.  The  Program  is  being  re- 
struct\ired  to  meet  both  the  current  needs 
for  fuels  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consimaer 
by  removing  tbe  current  tariffs,  while  at  the 
same  time,  providing  longer  term  stabilKy 
and  additional  incentives  tot  Increased  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production  and  new 
refinery  ocHistruction  and  expansion  by  pn>- 
vlding  for  license  fees  to  be  imposed  on  im- 
pcx-ts  above  the  1973  levels. 

Those  presently  holding  tickets  under  the 
1973  program  will  be  aide  to  tzade  these  val- 
tiable,  license  fee  ex«i^>t  lmp<Mt  Hoenses  for 
domestic  crude  oil  or  products.  This  Sbovild 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  current  distribution 
problems  affecting  prim«u-Uy  tbe  Inland  in- 
dependent refiners  and  marketers.  The  li- 
cense fee  exempt  Import  rights  will  be 
phased  out  over  seven  years,  to  minimize 
Federal  involvement  and  provide  for  more 
efficient  market  operation.  The  President  also 
announced  specific  provisions  to  stimiilate 
the  construction  of  domestic  refineries  and 
plans  to  provide  for  Increased  storage  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  possible  supply  in- 
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DKKPWATXm   POSXS 

There  are  at  least  60  ports  or  buoy  facul- 
ties currenUy  la  operation  worldwide  wUch 
are  capable  o<  handling  ships  of  176.000 
deadweight  tons  (DWT)  or  more.  Theae 
facUttles  generally  have  water  depths  ol  at 
least  80  feet.  There  are  no  ports  In  the  United 
States  now  capable  of  ^^art^^^^pg  theae  large 
ships:  consequently,  the  UJ3.  la  currently  not 
able  to  benefit  directly  from  the  signlflcant 
economic  savings  and  environmental  bene- 
fits from  the  use  of  oOshore  ports  and  super- 
tankers. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  United  States 
has  a  shallow  continental  shelf  and  no  na- 
tural deepwater  harbors.  Most  major  U.S. 
ports  are  currently  dredged  to  depths  be- 
tween 3fi  and  4fi  feet.  It  Is  generally  not 
feasible  to  build  deepwater  ports  In  the 
United  States  by  dredging  or  Improving 
existing  harbors.  Thus,  most  deepwater  ports 
would  have  to  be  buUt  offshore  beyond  state 
waters  in  International  waters,  sometimes 
at  distances  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  shoreline. 

At  the  end  ot  1071,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  total  oll-carrylng  capacity  con- 
sisted of  ships  in  the  176,000  DWT  class  and 
over.  A  total  of  223  such  ships  were  In  opera- 
tion and  321  more  were  on  order.  New  orders 
represent  approximately  60',«.  of  existing 
tanker  tonnage  of  aU  registries. 

Total  tanker  arrivals  for  the  48  contigu- 
ous states  in  1071  was  67,770.  with  66,700 
(84%)  of  these  in  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion District  I  (PAD  I)  which  U  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  West  Coast  arrivals  totaled  4.420 
and  Oulf  Coast  arrivals  were  6,660.  Most 
of  the  shipments  were  products  from  the 
Oulf  Coast  and  the  Caribbean  to  PAD  I.  The 
average  size  of  the  ships  currently  carrying 
Imported  crude  is  about  29,000  DWT. 

By  1080,  Eastern  Seaboard  (PAD  I)  Im- 
port* of  foreign  oil  by  very  large  crude  car- 
riers (VLCC)  are  expected  to  average  be- 
tween 1  and  3.5  million  barrels  per  day,  vir- 
tually all  of  which  will  come  from  Africa  or 
the  Persian  Oulf.  If  the  UJ3.  does  not  rapidly 
develop  deepwater  port  capability,  foreign 
transshipment  terminals  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  will 
probably  be  developed  by  U.S.  and  foreign 
companies.  The  U.S.  will  then  be  serviced  by 
Increasing  numbers  of  small  and  medium 
sized  transshipment  vessels.  Increasing  the 
risks  of  pollution  from  vessel  casualties  and 
cqperatlons  and  requiring  expansion  of  con- 
ventional port  faclllUes. 

Signlflcant  economies  can  be  achieved  from 
use  of  larger  vessels.  Dollar  per  ton  freight 
costs  could  be  reduced  nearly  30%  by  In- 
creasing tanker  size  from  66.000  to  260,000 
DWT.  Greater  economies  can  be  realized  uti- 
lising bigger  ships. 

The  environmental  advantage  of  offshore 
deepwater  ports  is  that  they  reduce  the  risks 
ot  collision  and  grounding  and  minimize  the 
probability  that  spilled  oil  will  reach  beaches 
or  estuaries.  The  moat  valid  environmental 
concern  Involves  the  Impact  of  primary  and 
secondary  economic  development,  such  as  re- 
fineries and  petrochemical  plants,  associated 
with  the  port.  These  rlAs  are  recognized  and 
can  be  controned  through  land  use  planning 
and  adequate  local  Bonlng.  Dispersion  of  fa- 
cilities versus  etmeentratlon  with  only  a  few 
ports  would  probably  slgnllleantly  reduce  the 
environmental  Impact  on  any  particular 
region. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation 
which  wlU  provide  authority  tot  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  In  consultation  with 
other  cmioemed  Federal  agencies  and  state 
governments,  to  Issue  a  Ueense  in  waters  bo- 
yon<l  Stat*  JurlsdletloB  for  the  eonstraetlon 
and  operation  ot  deepwater  ports.  The  legts- 


latlon  Is  Intended  to  sim|  ly  provide  a  com  • 
plete  legal  regime  for  licensing  beyond  tl>e 
three  mile  limit,  under  stvict  environmental 
safeguards  and  with  pro«slons  for  naviga- 
tion and  safety.  The  Presloent  recognizes  the 
impcurtanoe  of  the  states  in  developing  ports 
and  associated  onshore  faclUUes.  The  legis- 
lation does  not  preempt  state  authority,  but 
extends  state  laws  to  ai|y  deepwater  port 
licensed  by  the  Departm^t  of  the  Interior, 
as  long  as  those  laws  are  npt  In  conflict  with 
Federal  laws. 

The  President's  leglslatK  n  makes  provision 
for  Issuance  of  the  necessary  license  for  the 
rights-of-way  for  an  associated  pipeline  by 
amending  the  Outer  Contltiental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (OCSLA).  Under  the  CXJSLA.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  curreitly  grants  rights- 
of-way  for  pipelines  constfucted  to  bring  oil 
and  gas  ashore  from  offsUore  drllUng  oper- 
ations. 

EMUIGT   CONSESt'ATION 

Current  Federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams are  diffused  in  many  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  [President  has  di- 
rected the  establishment  a  an  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation  wlthlnjthe  Department 
of  the  Interior.  That  Otttke  will  coordinate 
Federal  energy  con8ervatl<|n  programs,  con- 
duct research  on  Issues  ^'elated  to  energy 
conservation,  and  work  to  Educate  the  public 
on  energy  efficiency  and  cos^s. 

Energy  demand  Is  growing  more  n^ldly 
than  In  the  past,  now  at  levels  of  4.8%  an- 
nually. Some  sectcMPS,  such  {is  consumptlmi  ot 
furts  for  electricity  and  transpc^atton,  are 
growing  at  significantly  fa^r  rates.  Besides 
the  linpEu;t  of  the  contlnu^Hy  increasing  U.S. 
standard  of  living  and  tbe  availability  of 
more  labor  saving  devices  to  more  Americans, 
environmental  regulations  have  significantly 
Increased  energy  consumption.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly apparent  with  the  automobile, 
where  pollution  control  detlces  have  reduced 
engine  operating  efBciencli 

The  President  directed 
Commerce,   in  cotqieratloi 
ell  on  Environmental  ( 
vlronmental  Protection 
a  voluntary  labeling  pr<  ^ 

apply  to  major  energy-coi, „ ^ 

pllances,  automobiles  and  auto  accessorlM. 
Automobiles  and  home  appliances  account 
for  i^iproximately  20%  A  current  energy 
demand.  Manufacturers  fould  voltrntarlly 
display  labels  providing  dart«  on  energy  use. 
as  well  as  a  rating  based  on  the  product's 
efficiency  relative  to  other  similar  projects. 
Standard  testing  procedures  for  appliances 
would  be  developed  by  th«  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  tot  autof  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencyl  As  a  first  step 
toward  this  goal,  the  Znvt^nmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  shortly  release  the  results 
ot  Its  tests  of  automotive  e^iency. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Ihe  President  has 
twice  directed  the  Departtnent  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  strengthen  FHA 
Insulation  requirements  for  single  and  mul- 
tifamlly  housing.  The  President  has  now 
directed  HUD  to  evaluate  ertenslon  of  in- 
sulation standards  to  mobfe  homes. 

The  President  directed  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  develop  programs  to  conserve  energy. 
These  programs  Include  btilldlng  design  and 


be  Department  of 

with  the  Coun- 

|llty  and  the  En- 

ency,  to  develop 

which  would 

h(»ne  ap- 


of   energy   con- 


constmctlon,   procurement!  _.    

serving  products  and  through  tnving  iq^ 
account  the  energy  impacis  of  their  major 
actions.  The  new  Office  of  ^nergy  Conserva- 
tion will  work  closely  with  ihe  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Implement  this  dirictlve. 

The  Oeneral  Services  4dnilnistratlon  Is 
constructing  a  new  Federal  office  bunding 
In  Manchester,  New  Rain]«blre,  using  ad- 
▼anosd  energy  conserratlor  techniques.  The 
OSA  has  establlsbed  a  goal  <  r  reducing  energy 
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use  by  20%  over  typical  buU  (tings  of  the  same 
size.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
now  evaluating  energy  tiae  In  an  actual  full 
size  house  in  its  laboratories  In  OaltbersburK 
Maryland.  Whwi  this  evaluation  Is  complete' 
analytical  techniques  wUl  be  available  to 
help  predict  energy  use  for;  new  structiues 
This  effort,  combined  with  the  experience 
gained  In  the  construcUon  and  operatlcm  of 
the  demonstration  Federal  building,  will 
provide  guidance  fOT  construction  of  Federal 
buUdlngs  and  assist  architects  and  contrac- 
tors to  help  them  conserve  energy. 

SNSKGT    KESKARCH    AUD    I EVELOPMENT 

The  President  Indicated  txiay  that  fund- 
ing for  energy  B&D  would  continue  to  be 
monitored  carefully  and  vhen  additional 
funds  are  essential  those  !  tinds  would  be 
provided. 

A  detailed  summary  of  t  tie  specific  pro- 
grams  is  attached.  The  highlights  of  the 
President's  energy  R&D  pro(  yam  foUow. 

Coal.  The  President's  FT  "74  budget  In- 
eludes  a  27%  increase  to  Uao  million  for 
coal  R&D — or  a  300%  Incpiaae  since  1970. 
Additional  funds  to  be  requi  sted  would  fur- 
ther Increase  this  level.  Ma,  or  programs  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  expand 
the  use  of  coal  In  a  manner  Compatible  with 
the  environment  are : 

Liquefaction  and  precomhiistlon  removal 
of  pollutants. 

High  BTU  coal  gaslflcat  on  to  raoduce 
pipeline  quality  gas. 

Low  BTU  coal  gasification  for  Industrial 
and  utility  use. 

Nuclear  FUsion.  The  FT  74  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  $63  mllllcm  increase  for  AEC's 
nuclear  fission  R&D  prograihs 

Hlghllghtsare: 

A  $61  million  Increase  t<>  maintain  the 
pace  of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fist  Breeder  Re- 
actor program  toward  the  got  1  of  commercial 
demonstration  by  1980. 

An  11%  Increase  In  R&D  to  further  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  ctirrei  it  generation  of 
light  water  reactors. 

Nuclear  FutUm.  The  ABC'i  thermonuclear 
fusion  program  is  Increased  1  i6%  to  $88  mil- 
lion in  the  FY  -74  budget  This  program 
Includes:  ^^ 

A  10%  Increase  to  develop  MntroUed  ther- 
monuclear fusion  reactors  tta  r»ugh  maicnetic 
confinement.  "««"enc 

A  60%  Increase  to  develoj  the  capabUlty 
to  InltUte  a  thermonuclear  reaction  using 
a  high  powered  laser. 

Solar  Energtf.  The  solar  Energy  program 
would  triple,  from  $4  miUion  in  FY  '73  to  $12 
million  In  FT  '74.  The  progSam  wlU  be  ad- 
ministered  by  the  National  aclence  FV>\mda- 
tlon  and  emphasize  the  development  of 
solar  energy  for: 

Heating  and  cooling  of  buldtngs. 

Producing  and  oonvertingT  organic  mate- 
rials to  fuels. 

Oenerating  electricity. 

Additional  Bnvironmentat\  Control  RSsD. 
In  addition  to  the  substantial  efforts  to  de- 
velop cleaner  fuel  from  co*I,  the  FT  "74 
budget  provides  tat  a  24%  increase,  from 
$38  to  $47  mUllon,  for  other  environmental 
control  research  with  expected  near-term 
benefits.  This  Indues  a  consmictlon  of  the 
TVA  demonstration  Sd  removal  plant  as 
well  as  continued  R&D  slmed  at  minimizing 
the  thermal  effects  of  power  plants. 

Other  IttcD  Programs.  Oth'r  energy  RAD 
programs  include: 

An  accelerated  effort  In  utilization  of 
geothermal  energy. 

Development  of  magnet  ibydrodynamic 
(MHD)  devices,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  produce  elect  rtc  power  mora 
efficiently  from  heat. 
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Electric  UtUitp  Partieipmtton.  Tbe  Pi«sl- 
dent  also  cited  the  Importance  of  non-F»d- 
eral  energy  R&D  and  noted  with  pleasure 
the  formation  of  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute.  He  Indicated  that  this  utility  R&D 
organisation,  with  a  budget  In  1974  exceeding 
$100  million,  would  provide  additional  capa- 
bUlty to  accelerate  and  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  technology.  The  Preel- 
dent  also  tvged  all  State  utUlty  commis- 
sions to  consider  permitting  increased  R&D 
expenditiuve  to  be  included  In  utility  rate 
bases. 

INTKRIfATTOKAI. 

The  President  called  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  all  nations  cm  energy  matters. 
He  specifically  noted  the  need  for  consuming 
nations  to  cooperate  to  ensure  that  ample 
supplies  are  available  to  all  nations. 

Most  of  the  world's  oil  producing  nations 
have  been  organized  Into  a  cartel  of  1060 
called  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC).*  The  member 
nations  provide  over  90%  of  the  world's  cur- 
rent oU  trade  and  76%  of  the  free  world  oil 
reserves.  Revenues  to  these  nations  in  1970 
were  approximately  $7  bUUon;  and  are  grow- 
ing. 

In  early  1972  the  exporting  states  won  spe- 
cial price  Increases  from  the  companies  to 
compensate  for  devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar and  will  receive  similar  increases  In  1973. 
Recently,  the  oil  companies  accepted  the 
host  goevrtmMnts  as  partners  In  petroleum 
operations.  Under  the  agreements  worked 
out  tor  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  government 
equity  in  the  properties  will  rise  in  steps 
ftom  an  initial  26%  to  51%  by  1982. 

The  United  States  currently  Imports  ap- 
proximately 6.0  million  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  The  prod- 
ucts, approximately  2.2  million  barrels  per 
day,  are  mostly  residual  fuel  oil  for  the  East- 
ern Seaboard  (2.3  million  barrels  per  day). 
U.S.  imports  by  source  can  be  simamarized 
as  follows: 


U.S.   OIL   IMPOITS   (CORREHT-BY  SOUBCC  Of  ORIfilM) 
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The  nations  of  Western  Eurcqie  and  Japan 
are  highly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  for  fuels,  particularly  the  Middle  East. 
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•The  charter  members  were  Iran,  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Venezuela.  Join- 
ing later  were  Qatar  (1961),  Libya  and  In- 
donesU  (1962).  Abu  Dhabi  (1967),  Algeria 
(1969) ,  and  Nigeria  (1971). 


1*0  United  States  meets  regularly  wtth 
these  other  consuming  nations,  mcludlng 
Canada  and  Australia,  as  a  member  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co(^>eratlon  and 
Development  (OECD). 

The  entire  world  faces  energy-related  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  faced  by  the  United 
States,  although  this  nation  is  more  for- 
tunate than  many  with  vast  reserves  of  fos- 
sil fuels.  The  President  proposed  greater  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  solving  these 
problems  through  research  and  development. 
He  cited  the  recent  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  exchange  Information  on 
fusion,  fission,  electric  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  pollution  control  technology  and  to 
jointly  pursue  research  In  magnetohydro- 
dynamics  (MHD). 

ENEBCT  OaCANIZATION 

In  March  1971,  the  President  proposed 
legislation  to  create  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  which  would  have  Included  Im- 
portant energy  policy  functions  and  pro- 
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grams.  The  92nd  Congress  did  not  act  on 
that  proposal. 

•nie  President  has  announced  a  number  of 
changes  by  executive  action  better  to  focus 
and  implement  Federal  energy  programs  and 
coordinate  energy  matters  which  aiTect  mimy 
agencies  and  involve  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational considerations.  In  addition,  he 
will  profKsee  shortly  new  organizational  ar- 
rangements which  require  Congressional 
approval. 

Steps  taken  by  the  President  Include: 

Establlsbed  a  Special  Energy  Committee 
composed  of  his  Assistants  for  Domestic 
Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Eoonomlc  Affairs. 

Appointed  a  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  for  energy  matters  who  heads  a 
staff  In  the  Office  of  the  President  to  Eupp<»^ 
the  Special  Energy  Committee. 

Issued,  today,  an  Executive  Order  formaliz- 
ing the  Energy  Committee  and  reaffirming 
tbe  appointment  and  role  of  his  Special  Con- 
sultant for  Energy. 

Appointed  in  January  1973  the  Counsellor 
to  the  President  for  Natural  Resources  who 
coordinates  a  broad  range  of  domestic  natu- 
ral resources,  environment  and  enerKV 
matters. 

Directed  the  Secretary  of  the  IntericM-  to 
strengthen  his  Department's  organisation  for 
energy  activities.  AcUons  accomplished  to 
date  or  planned  include  creation  of  a  new 
position  with  the  tlUe  of  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Energy  and  Minerals,  a  new  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation,  and  increased  capabUlty 
tor  energy  daU  and  analysis.  CapabUities  for 
overseeing  and  coordinating  energy  R&D  are 
being  strengthened. 

Placed  authority  In  the  Department  of 
Treasury  for  direction  of  the  OU  Policy  Com- 
mittee, which  committee  coordinates  the  oU 
Import  program  and  recommends  changes  In 
the  program  to  the  President. 

These  acUons  will  help  improve  the  ability 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  develop,  imple- 
ment and  coordinate  energy  programs,  but 
they  are  largely  interim  steps.  More  funda- 
mental changes  are  needed  and  the  President 
wiU  submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  (DKNR).  This  legislation  wUl 
modify  the  President's  1971  proposal  for  DNR 
to  provide  more  emphasis  for  energy  policv 
and  management. 
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MooiTTiNO  Proclamation  3279,  Relating  to 
Imposts    of    PmoLeriM    and   Pttrolkttm 
Pboducts,  Providing  for  thx  Lomc-Tum 
Control   of   Imports   of  Petrolkum   and 
PRootrcTS  Tkrottgh  a  Ststzm  of  Lxcknsr 
Pezs  and  Providing  for  Oradual  Reduc- 
tion OF  Levels  of  Imports  of  Crude  Oil, 
Unfinished  Oils  and  Finished  Products 
8T  THE  President  of  the  United  States 
OF  America,  a  Proclamation 
The  Chsirman  of  the  OU  Policy  Committee 
maintains   a   constant   surveillance   of   Im- 
PKjrts  of  petroleum  and  Its  primary  deriva- 
tives in  respect  to  the  national  security. 

He  Informs  me  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
surveillance,  he  has  reviewed  the  status  of 
imports  under  Proclamation  3279,  as 
amended,  of  petroleum  and  its  primary  de- 
rivatives In  their  relation  to  the  national 
security  and  that  further  Presidential  action 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  as  amended.  Is  required. 

He  recommends,  after  consultation  with 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  that  the  method 
of  adjxistlng  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  be  modified  by  immediately 
suspending  tariffs  on  imports  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  by  shifting  to  a 
system  whereby  fees  for  licenses  covering 
such  Imports  shall  be  charged  and  whereby 
such  fees  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time,  as  required  in  order  to  discourage  the 
importation  Into  the  United  States  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security; 
to  create  conditions  favorable.  In  the  long 
range,  to  domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  national  security  requirements: 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  domestic  re- 
fineries and  petro-chemlcal  plants  to  meet 
such  requirements:  and  to  encourage  In- 
vestment, exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  assure  such  growth. 

The  Chairman  Informs  me  further,  that 
the  levels  of  Imports  heretofore  fixed  in 
calendar  year  1973.  with  respect  to  Districts 
I-IV,  District  V,  and  Puerto  Rico,  reflect  ap- 
plication of  the  established  policy  that  for 
each  such  area  the  maximum  level  of  im- 
ports shall  be  the  difference  between  esti- 
mated supply  and  estimated  demand,  and 
that  he  finds  that  such  levels  of  Imports 
should  be  continue  to  be  permitted  without 
payment  of  the  fees  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  proclamation. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chairman,  and  I  deem  it  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  objectives 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  that  provision  be  made  for  a  grad- 
ual transition  from  the  existing  quota 
method  of  adjusting  imports  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  to  a  long-term  pro- 
gram for  adjustment  of  imports  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  through  the  suspen- 
sion of  existing  tariffs  and  the  Institution 
of  a  system  of  fees  applicable  to  imports  of  • 
crude  oU,  unfinished  oils,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts, which  fees  may  be  adjusted  from  time 
to  time. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Including  section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  do  hereby  proclaim 
that.  elTectlve  as  of  this  date,  that  portion 
of  Proclamation  3279,  as  amended,  beginning 
with  section  1  thereof.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1(a)  In  Districts  I-IV,  in  District 
V.  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  no  crude  oU.  unfin- 
ished oils,  or  finished  products  may  be  en- 
tered for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  except  <  1 )  by  or 
for  the  account  of  a  person  to  whom  a  license 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  pursuant   to   an   allocation   made   to 
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such  person  by  the  Secretai^  In  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
and  such  entries  or  withdrawals  may  be  made 
only  in  accordance  with  tHe  terms  of  such 
license,  or  (2)  as  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph:  (b)\pf  this  sec- 
tion, or  (3)  as  to  finlshedl  products  by  or 
for  the  account  of  a  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  Unit  ed  SUtes,  which 
shall  not  be  required  to  hai  e  such,  a  license 
but  which  shall  be  subject  i  o  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  or  (4)  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (c)oi  this  section,  or 
(5)  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  proclama- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  In 
his  discretion,  authorize  enl  rles.  without  al- 
location or  license,  of  smj  II  quantities  of 
crude  oU,  unfinished  oUs,  er  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

(c)  In  DUtricts  I-IV,  Dl  itrict  V,  and  In 
Puerto  Rico,  no  department .  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  Stai  es  shall  without 
prior  payment  of  the  fees  provided  for  in  this 
proclamation,  import  flnisied  products  in 
excess  of  the  respective  alloications  made  to 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  ti  e  Interior.  Such 
allocations  shall,  except  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  proclamation  be  within  the 
maximum  levels  of  import;  established  in 
section  2  of  this  proclamatloi  i : 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
provide  that  no  allocation  of  license  shall  be 
required  in  connection  wltlii  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States  by  tolpellne  through 
a  foreign  country  of  cruda  oil,  unfinished 
oils,  or  finished  products  produced  In  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  or.  In 
the  event  of  commingling  with  foreign  oils  of 
like  kind  and  qualities  incidental  to  such 
transportation,  of  quantitl*  equivalent  to 
the  quantities  produced  in  afad  shipped  from 
such  customs  territory."  | 

"Sec.  2(a)  Except  as  otlierwise  provided 
In  this  proclamation,  the  maximum  level  of 
imports,  from  sources  othervian  Canada  and 
Mexico  which  may  be  nia(i  without  prior 
payment  of  the  fees  provided  in  this  proc- 
lamation, of  crude  oil,  unfiliished  oils,  and 
finished  products  (other  thin  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel )  shall  b4 : 

(1)  for  Districts  I-IV,  l»92,0O0  average 
barrels  per  day  per  calendaij  year :  Provided, 
That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  may 
be  imported  Into  District  1  an  average  of 
60,000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  )  fuel  oil.  manu- 
factured In  the  Western  I^mlsphere  from 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere under  allocations  maoe  by  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  deepwater  terminal  operators  cur- 
rently receiving  allocations  And  who  do  not 
have  crude  oil  import  allocations  into  Dis- 
tricts I-IV;  Provided  Furthlr.  That,  when- 
ever the  Chairman  of  the  OiljPolicy  Commit- 
tee finds  that,  because  of  aiipply,  price,  or 
other  considerations,  the  n 
No.  2  fuel  oil  be  manufactui 
era  Hemisphere  from  crude 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  u 
the  availability  of  such  oil 
into  District  I  and  is  not 
national  security,  he  shall 

retary  who  shall  then  suspei ..^ 

ment  by  appropriate  regulation.  No  such  sus- 
pension shall  be  renewed  excxpt  upon  a  new 
finding  by  tlio  Chairman  as  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence;  Provide^  Further.  That, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  provide 
that  a  holder  of  an  allocation  ^or  the  importa- 
tion of  No.  2  fuel  oil  may  ilnport  crude  oil 
produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  lieu 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil,  barrel  for  jbarrel,  and  ex- 
change such  crude  oil  for  Ni.  2  fuel  oil. 

(2)  for  District  V,  670,000|  average  barrels 
per  day  per  calendar  year. 

(3)  for  Puerto  Rico  227,221  average  barrels 
per  day  per  year  commenclnfc  April  1,  1973; 
Provided,  That  no  person  wh )  manufactures 
In  Puerto  Rico  No.  2  fuel  oi|from  crude  oU 
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ciuirement  that 
in  the  West- 
oil  produced  in 
|duly  restricting 
lor  Importation 
pquired  for  the 
i|  advise  the  Sec- 
such  require- 


produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall 
incur  a  reduction  oX  an  allocation  or  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  a  condition  of  an 
allocation  by  reason  of  a  shipment  of  such 
oU  to  a  person  who  holds  aa  allocation  of 
Imports  of  No.  3  fuel  oil  into  District  I  and 
who  does  not  have  a  crude  oil  import  alloca- 
tion Into  District  I;  Provided  further.  Tht^X, 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  long-term' 
allocations  of  imports  into  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  for  District  I,  2,900,000  leverage  barrels 
per  day  per  year,  commencing  April  1,  1973, 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  Ije  used  bs  fuel. 

(5)  for  Districts  H-IV,  42,000  average  bar- 
rels per  day  per  calendar  yAs  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel,     f 

(6)  for  District  V,  76,600  Average  barrels 
per  day  per  calendar  year  ol  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel.  1 

(b)  Imports  of  asphalt,  etlane,  propane, 
and  butanes  shall  not  be  subjict  to  the  level 
established  in  thU  proclamation  nor  shall 
any  allocation  or  license  be  required  for  their 
importation.  | 

(c)  Crude  oU  may  be  impoti«d  into  Dis- 
trict I  to  be  topped  for  use  ka  burner  fuel 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  provide.  The  quantities  of 
crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  and  jfinlshed  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  imported  Irtto  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  proclama- 
tion shall  not  be  reduced  by  [reason  of  im- 
ports of  crude  oU  used  as  fiiel  under  this 
paragraph.  j 

(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thU 
proclamation,  the  maximum  [levels  of  im- 
ports from  Canada  of  crude  t\X  and  imfin- 
Ished  oils  to  which  license  feis  are  not  ap- 
plicable shall  be:  ] 

(1)  for  Districts  I-rv,  960,000  average  tiar- 
rels  per  day  per  calendar  ykar;  Provided, 
That,  the  Secretary  may,  within  the  limits 
established  by  subparagraph  (i)  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  and  finished 
products  which  may  be  Imported  from  Can- 
ada  So  long  as  such  increase)  Is  consonant 
with  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation. 

(11)  for  District  V,  280,000  Average  barreU 
per  day  per  calendar  year;  ^ovided.  That, 
the  Secretary  may,  within  thJ  limits  estab- 
lished by  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section.  Increase  tha  quantity  of 
crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  and  jfinlshed  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  imported  i  from  Canada 
so  long  as  such  increase  is  consonant  with 
the  purposes  of  this  proclamation. 

(2)  Entries  for  consumption  of  Imports 
from  Canada  by  pipeline  may  t)e  made  until 
midnight  January  15  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  n  which  any 
license  authorizing  such  impo-ts  from  Can- 
ada was  issued. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
proclamation,  the  maximum  le  vel  of  imports 
from  Mexico  of  crude  oil  prodt;  ced  In  Mexico 
and  unfinished  oils  and  finished  products 
produced  in  Mexico  wholly  1  rom  Mexican 
crude  oil  shall  be  32,600  avers  ge  barrels  per 
day  per  calendar  year. 

(f)  The  levels  established,  uid  the  total 
demand  referred  to,  in  this  action  do  not 
include  free  withdrawals  by  persons  pursu- 
ant to  section  309  of  the  Tarif  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1309),  or  petroleum 
supplies  for  vessels  or  alrcraf^  operated  by 
the  United  States  between  pol4ts  referred  to 
in  said  section  309  (as  to  vesstls  or  aircraft 
respectively)  or  between  any  point  in  tht 
United  States  or  its  possessions  and  any 
point  in  a  foreign  country. 

"Sec.  3(a)  Effective  May  1,  1973,  the  Sec 
retary  shall,  by  regulation,  es  ablish  a  sys- 
tem of  fees  for  licenses  Issued  under  alloca- 
tions of  imports  of  crude  oil,  u  iflnished  oils, 
and  finished  products,  over  th  i  above  levels 
of  imports  established  by  section  2  of  thif 
proclamation.  Such  regulations  shaU  r 
among  other  appropriate  pre  visions 
such  fees  shall  be: 


shall  require, 
that 
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Provided,  That,  license  fees  paid  tot  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  or  unfinished  oils  will  be 
refunded  to  ttie  extent  that  such  crude  oils 
or  unfinished  oils  have  been  incorporated 
into  petrochemical  or  finished  products  sub- 
sequently exported  or  that  asphalt  as  defined 
In  this  proclamation  was  produced  from  the 
Imported  feedstocks. 

(b)  Except  for  allocation  and  licenses  to 
which  the  license  fee  is  not  applicable,  ap- 
plications for  allocations  of  imports  of  crude 
oil,  unfinished  oils,  or  finished  products  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  appllcftnt's  certified 
check  or  a  cashier's  check  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  the  appropriate  amount  chargeable  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Applications  not  ac- 
companied by  a  certified  »  cashier's  check 
in  the  amount  required  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

(c)(1)  AU  monies  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  a  suspense  account  and 
may  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
payment  of  any  refunds  of  refundable  li- 
cense fees  and  for  payments  to  Puerto  Rico 
of  sums  coUected  by  way  of  license  fees  for 
Imports  Into  Puerto  Rico.  Balances  remain- 
ing In  snch  suspense  account  not  required 
for  payment  hereinabove  provided  shall  be 
deposited  at  the  end  oi  each  fiscal  year  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

\2)  Refunds  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1)  of  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  without  Interest." 

"Sec.  4(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  herel>y  authorized  to  Issue  reg\ilatlons  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  this  proclama- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  With  respect  to  the  allocation  <rf 
Imports  of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  into 
Districts  I-IV  and  into  District  V,  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  allocations  of  imports  for 
which  license  fees  are  not  applicable  among 
eligible  persons  having  refinery  capacity  in 
relation  to  refinery  Inputs  or  In  relation  to 
storage  capacities  of  such  allocation  holders. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  also  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  allocations  of  imports 
for  which  license  fees  are  not  applicable,  of 
crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  Into  Districts 
I-IV  and  Into  District  V  to  persons  having 
petrochemical  plants  In  these  districts  in 
relation  to  the  outputs  of  such  plants  or  In 
relation  to  Inputs  to  such  plants.  Provision 
may  be  made  in  the  regulations  for  the  mak- 
ing of  such  allocations  on  the  basis  of  grad- 
uated scales.  Notwithstanding  the  levels  pre- 
scribed in  section  2  of  this  proclamation,  the 
Secretary  may  also  by  regulation  make  such 
provisions  as  he  deems  consonant  with  the 
objectives  of  this  proclamation  for  the  mak- 
ing of  allocations  of  imports  of  crude  oU 
and  unfinished  oils  to  which  the  license  fee 
Is  not  applicable  into  Districts  I-IV  and 
Into  District  V  to  persons  who  manufacture 
from  crude  oU  koA  unflnlsbed  oils  and  who 
export  finished  products  and  petrochemi- 
cals, subject  to  such  designations  as  the 
Secretary  may  make.  Notwithstanding  the 
lerelB  established  In  section  3  of  tlUs  proc- 


lanuttlon  the  Secretary  may  make  alloca- 
tions to  which  license  fees  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  new,  expanded,  or  reactivated  refin- 
ery capacity  and  petrochemical  plants  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  such  facil- 
ity comes  on  stream.  Such  allocations  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  estimated  refinery 
Inputs  or  the  percentage  of  petrochemical 
plant  Inputs  applicable. 

(3)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
allocations  of  imports  with  respect  to  which 
license  fees  are  not  applicable  of  crude  oil 
and  unfinished  oUs  into  Puerto  Rico  among 
persons  having  refinery  capacity  in  Puerto 
Rico  In  the  calendar  year  1964  on  the  basis 
of  the  allocation  of  crude  and  unfinished  oils 
received  by  such  i>ersons  for  the  allocation 
period  commencing  April  1,  1973;  Provided, 
That,  in  respect  of  imports  for  which  license 
fees  are  applicable,  license  fees  paid  for  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  Into 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  refunded  to  the  extent 
that  such  crude  oil  or  unfinished  oils  have 
been  incorporated  Into  finished  products 
consiuned  In  Puerto  Rlco  or  petrochemicals 
or  finished  products  exported  therefrom. 

(3)  Except  for  crude  oil  or  unfinished 
oils  Imported  under  license  or  licenses  for 
which  a  fee  has  been  charged,  or  pursiutnt 
to  specific  relief  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
ti<m  5,  such  regulations  shall  require  that 
imported  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  be 
processed  in  the  licensee's  refinery  or  petro- 
chemical plant,  except  that  exchanges  for 
domestic  crude  or  unfinished  oils  may  be 
made.  If  otherwise  lawful.  If  effected  on  a 
current  basis  and  reported  in  advance  to  the 
Secretary,  and  if  the  domestic  crude  or  un- 
finished oils  are  processed  in  the  licensee's 
refinery  or  petrochemical  plant. 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  im- 
ports of  finished  products  (other  than  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel)  In  respect  of 
which  license  fees  are  not  applicable  into 
Puerto  Rico,  such  regulations  shaU  pro- 
vide, to  the  extent  possible  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  Imparts  of  such 
finished  products  among  persons  who  were 
Importers  of  such  finished  products  Into 
Puerto  Rlco  during  all  or  part  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1958,  or  such  higher  level  as  the 
Secretary  may  have  determined  to  be  re- 
quired to  meet  demand  in  Puerto  Rico  for 
finished  products  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  met.  during  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  im- 
ports to  which  license  fees  are  not  applicable 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  in 
Puerto  Rico,  such  regulations  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  provide  for  a  fair  and  eq\ilt- 
able  distribution  of  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  among  persons  who 
were  importers  of  that  product  into  Puerto 
Rico  during  all  or  part  of  the  calendar  year 
1968.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion may,  to  the  extent  possible,  provide  for 
a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel,  the 
maximum  sulphur  content  of  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  (1)  among  persons 
who  are  in  the  bxislness  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts or  Puerto  Rico  of  selling  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  who  had  Inputs  of 
that  product  to  deepwater  terminals  located 
In  the  respective  districts  or  Puerto  Rico  and 
(11)  among  persons  who  are  In  the  business 
In  the  respective  districts  or  Puerto  Rico  of 
selling  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  tised  as  fuel  and 
who  have  throughput  agreements  (ware- 
bouse  agreements)  with  deepwater  terminal 
operators.  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
imports  Into  District  I  of  residual  fuel  oil  to 
be  used  as  fuel,  such  regulations  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  provide  for  a  fair  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  Imports  of  residua]  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  (I)  amcmg  persons  who 
are  in  the  business  in  District  I  of  selling 
resMual  fuel  oU  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  who 
have  bad  Inputs  of  that  product  to  deepwa- 
ter terminals  located  in  District  I.  and  (U) 


among  persons  who  are  in  the  business  in 
District  I  of  selling  residual  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  as  fuel  and  have  throughput  agree- 
ments (warehouse  agreements)  with  deep- 
water  terminal  operators.  With  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
to  be  used  as  fuel  into  District  I,  Districts 
II-IV,  District  V.  and  Puerto  Rlco,  such  reg- 
ulations shall  also  provide,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, for  the  granting  of  allocations  of  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
In  accordance  with  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  proclamation. 

(c)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  the 
revocation  or  suspension  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  allocation  or  license  on  grounds  relating 
to  the  national  sec\irity.  or  the  violation  of 
the  terms  of  this  proclamation,  or  of  any 
regulation,  allocation,  or  license  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  proclamation. 

(d)  For  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year 
1973,  notwithstanding  the  levels  established 
in  section  2  of  this  proclamation  and  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation  for 
additional  allocations  of  imports  in  respect 
of  which  license  fees  are  not  applicable  of 
crude  oU  and  unfinished  oils  to  persons  in 
District  I-rv.  and  District  V  who  manufac- 
txire  In  the  United  States  residual  fuel  oU  to 
be  used  as  fuel,  the  maximum  sulphur  con- 
tent of  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  These  aHocations  to 
each  of  such  persons  shaU  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  residual  fuel  oil  manufac- 
tured by  that  person." 

"Sec.  5(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  Appeals  Board  to  con- 
sider petitions  by  persons  affected  by  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  procla- 
mation. The  Appeals  Board  shall  be  com- 
prised of  a  representative  each  from  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  to  be  designated  respectively  by 
the  heads  of  such  Departments. 

(b)  The  Appeals  Board  may  be  empowered, 
subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  (1)  within 
the  limits  of  the  maximum  levels  of  imports 
established  in  this  proclamation,  to  modify  on 
the  grounds  of  error  any  allocation  made  to 
any  person  under  such  regulations;  (2)  with- 
out regard  to  the  limits  of  the  maximum  lev- 
els of  Imports  established  in  this  proclama- 
tion, (1)  to  modify,  on  the  grounds  of  excep- 
tional hardship,  any  allocation  with  respect 
to  which  license  fees  are  not  applicable  made 
to  any  person  imder  such  regulations;  (11)  to 
grant  allocations  of  imports  to  which  license 
fees  will  not  be  applicable  of  crude  oil  and 
unfinished  oils  in  special   circumstances  to 
persons  Mth  Importing  histories  who  do  not 
qualify  for  aUocatlons   under  such   r^ula- 
tions;  and  (ill)  to  grant  allocations  of  im- 
ports, to  which  license  fees  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable, of  finished  products  on  the  grounds 
of  exceptional  hardship:  and  to  assure  that 
adequate  supplies  of  crude   oU,   unfinished 
oils,  and  finished  products  are  made  available 
to  independent  refiners  or  established  mar- 
keters  who  are  experiencing  exceptional  hard- 
ship or  in  emergencies  requiring,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  grant  of  allocations  to  them,  and 
(3)  to  review  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
any  allocation  or  license.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  that  the  Board  may  take  such  action 
on   petitions   as    it   deems   appropriate    and 
that  the  decisions  by  the  Appeals  Board  shall 
be  final. 

(c)  Effective  April  80,  1980,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  OU  Import  Appeals  Board  shall 
expire." 

"Sec.  6.  Persona  who  apply  for  allocations 
Of  cnide  oU,  imfinlshed  oils,  or  finished  prod- 
ucts, persons  to  whom  such  allocations  have 
been  made,  and  persons  who  hold  such  allo- 
cations shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  such  Information  and  shall  make 
•uch  reports  as  be  may  require,  by  regula- 
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tlona  or  otherwise,  In  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponslblUtlea  under  this  proclamation." 

"Sec.  7.  The  Chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  shall  provide  policy  direction,  co- 
ordination, and  surveillance  of  the  oil  Import 
control  program,  including  approval  of  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  this  proclama- 
tion. He  shall  perform  •   •  • 

"Sec.  8.  The  Oil  Policy  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  Interior,  and  Commerce,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as  members. 
The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  des- 
ignate other  officials  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  Chairman  may  create 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  to  study 
and  report  to  the  Committee  concerning  spec- 
ified subject  matters." 

"Sec.  9.  The  Oil  Policy  Committee  shall 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Chairman  on  oil 
import  policy,  including  the  operation  of  the 
control  program  under  Proclamation  3279, 
as  amended,  and  on  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  program  by  the  issuance  of 
new  proclamations  with  respect  to  it,  or 
othewlse." 

"Sec.  10.  The  Chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  and  as,  in 
his  Judgment  is  required,  review  the  status 
of  imports  of  petroleum  and  its  primary  de- 
rivatives In  respect  to  the  national  security, 
and.  after  cons\iltatlon  with  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  he  shall  inform  the  President  of 
any  circumstances  which,  in  the  Chairman's 
opinion,  might  indicate  the  need  for  further 
Presidential  action  under  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1862). 
as  amended.  In  the  event  prices  of  crude  oil 
or  Its  products  or  derivatives  should  be  in- 
creased after  the  effective  date  of  this  proc- 
lamation, beyond  the  limits  contemplated 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  such  review 
may  Include  a  determination  as  to  whether 
such  Increase  or  Increases  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  national  security  objectives  of 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and   this  proclamation." 

"Sec.  11  Annually,  beginning  May  1,  1974. 
the  maximum  levels  of  Imports  subject  to 
allocation  and  license,  to  which  license  fees 
shall  not  be  applicable,  shall  be  reduced  as 
follows: 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1,  1974, 
the  maximum  levels  of  such  Imports  shall  be 
ninety  percent  (90%),  in  barrels  per  day, 
of  the  levels  established  during  the  calendar 
yetw  1973; 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1,  1976.  the 
maximum  levels  of  such  Imports  shall  be 
eighty  percent  (SCri),  In  barrels  per  day.  of 
the  levels  established  during  the  calendar 
year  1973; 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1,  1976,  the 
maximum  levels  of  such  Imports  shall  be 
sixty-five  percent  (65%).  in  barrels  per  day. 
of  the  levels  established  during  the  calendar 
year  1973; 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1.  1977.  the 
maximum  levels  of  such  imports  shall  be 
fifty  percent  (60^^; ) .  in  barrels  per  day.  of 
the  levels  established  during  the  calendar 
year  1973; 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1.  1978.  the 
maximum  levels  of  such  Imports  shall  be 
thlrty-flve  percent  (35%).  in  barrels  per  day. 
of  the  levels  established  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1973; 

For  the  year  commencing  May  1,  1979, 
the  maximum  levels  of  such  Imports  shall  be 
twenty  percent  (20%).  In  barrels  per  day. 
of  the  levels  established  during  the  calendar 
year  1973. 

Effective  AprU  30.  1980.  the  system  of 
issuing  allocations  and  licenses  not  subject 
to  license  fee  shall  be  abollsbed; 

Provided,  That,  with  respect  to  any  aUoca- 
tion  period  expiring  prior  to  May  1.  1974. 
such  aUocatlon  period  shall  be  extended  to 
AprU  30.  1974.  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue 


appropriate  regulations  ti  Issue  additional 
oil  Import  licenses  to  reflefct  such  extension. 

"Sec.  12(a)  Commitments  and  obligations 
contained  in  long-term  allocations  hereto- 
fore made  of  Imports  of  crude  oU  Into  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  unimpaired  by  this  proclama- 
tion or  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(b)  Commitments  and  obligations  con- 
tained in  that  certain  atocatlon  made  to 
Hess  Oil  and  Chemical  Corjwratlon  of  Im- 
ports of  finished  products  Into  Districts  I-IV, 
dated  December  12,  1967,  effective  January  1, 
1968,  shall  be  unimpaired  by  this  proclama- 
tion or  regulations  Issued  tfcereunder." 

"Sec.  13  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  may 
delegate,  and  provide  for  ^ucessive  redelega« 
tlon  of,  the  authority  conftred  upon  him  by 
thU  proclamation.  All  flepartments  and 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Efc-anch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  w^th  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  1^  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  proclamation." 

"Sec.  14  Executive  Order  10761  of  March  27. 
1958,  entitled  "Govemm*it  Purchases  of 
Crude  Petroleum  and  Pettoleum  Products" 
(23  F.R.  2067)   Is  revoked.'T 

"Sec.  16.  As  used  in  this  proclamation: 

(a)  "Person"  includes  Jan  individual,  a 
corporation,  firm,  or  other  Business  organiza- 
tion or  legal  entity,  and  anlagency  of  a  state, 
territorUl  or  local  government,  but  does 
not  Include  a  department,  iestabllshment,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  "District  I"  means  tlie  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Matyland,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  i  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  "Districts  II-IV"  a  eans  all  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States  «  scept  those  states 
within  District  I  and  Disti  let  V. 

(d)  "Districts  I-rv"  mea  is  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  of  the  sti  tes  of  the  United 
States  except  those  states  irithln  District  V. 

(e)  "District  V"  means  tee  states  of  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  California,  ( >regon.  Wa^lng- 
ton.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

(f )  "Crude  oil"  means  a  i  nlxture  of  hydro- 
carbons that  existed  In  nat  iral  underground 
reservoirs  and  which  is  liquid  at  atmospheric 
pressure  after  passing  thrciugh  surface  s^- 
aratlng  processes  and  does  not  Include  nat- 
ural gas  products.  It  Inc  udes  the  Initial 
liquid  hydrocarbons  produo  d  from  tar  sands, 
gllsonlte,  and  oil  shale. 

(g)  "Finished  products"  means  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  pe  iroleum  oils,  or  a 
mixture  or  combination  of  such  oils,  or  any 
comi>onent  or  components  <  f  such  oils  which 
are  to  be  used  without  fvu-t  ler  processing  by 
any  one  or  more  of  the  pi  jcesses  described 
In  subparagraphs  (1)  thro  igh  (3)  of  para- 
graph (h)  of  this  section,  md  which,  as  of 
January  1.  1973.  imder  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States,  were  not  subject  to  a 
duty  of  more  than  one  i  ent  ($0.01)  per 
pound  of  the  hydrocarbo  is  therein  con- 
tained : 

(1)  The  term  "liquefied  |  ases"  means  the 
following  liquefied  or  liquefl  ible  gases,  name- 
ly, ethane,  propane,  butani  s,  ethylene,  pro- 
pylene, and  butylenes  whlc  ti  are  derived  by 
refining  or  other  processlni ;  of  natural  gas, 
crude  oil,  or  unfinished  oil  i. 

(2)  "Gasoline"  means  a  isflned  petroleum 
distillate,  including  naphtha.  Jet  fuel  or 
other  petroleum  oils  (but  not  isoprene  or 
cumene  having  a  purity  of  a » percent  or  more 
by  weight,  or  benzene  which  meets  the  ASTM 
distUlatlon  standards  for  iltratlon  grade) 
derived  by  refining  or  processing  crude  oU 
or  unfinished  oils.  In  whate  rer  type  of  plant 
such  refining  or  processing  may  occur,  and 
having  a  boiling  range  at  a  wospherlc  pres- 
sure from  80°.  to  400*  P. 

(3)  "Kerosene"  means  any  Jet  fuel,  diesel 
fuel,  fuel  oil  or  other  petroleum  oils  derived 
by  refining  or  processing  <>^de  oil  or  un- 
finished oils,  in  whatever  tjme  of  plant  such 
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refining  or  processing  may  c  ccur.  which  has 
a  boiling  range  at  atmosphei  Ic  pressiu-e  from 
400*to560T.  ' 

(4)  "Distillate  fuel  oU 

oil.  gas  oil.  topped  crude  oil.  _. ^^.„. 

leum  oUs,  derived  by  refining  or  processing 
crude  oil  or  unfinished  oils,  in  whatever 
type  of  plant  such  refining  o|  processing  may 
occiur.  which  has  a  boUinjg  tange  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  from  660*  to  11200*  P. 

(5)  "Residual  fuel  oil"  metins  a  petrcdeum 
oil.  which  is  (1)  any  topped  crude  or  vis- 
coiis  residuum  of  crude  or  unfinished  oUs 
or  one  or  more  of  the  petroleum  oils  defined 
m  subparagraphs  (2)  through  (4)  of  this 
paragraph  (g).  which  has  a  Viscosity  of  not 
less  than  46  seconds  Saybdlt  Universal  at 
100°  P.  to  be  used  as  fuel  without  further 
processing  other  than  by  machanical  blend- 
ing or  (11)  crude  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  with- 
out further  processing  other!  than  by  blend- 
ing by  mechanical  means.        I 

(6)  "Asphalt"  means  a  solid  or  semi-solid 
cementitlous  crude  oU  or  deiJvatlve  of  crude 
oil.  60  percent  or  more  of  thej  constituents  of 
which  are  bltumins,  which  1 
as  fuel  and  which  Is  to  t 
further  processing  except 
blending  by  mechanical  meai 

(7)  "Lubricating  oils"  means  any  lubri- 
cant containing  more  than  50  percent  by 
volume  of  refined  petroleui»i  dlstUlates  or 
specially  treated  petroleum  residuum. 

(8)  "Natural  gas  products*  means  liquids 
(under  atmospheric  condltli>ns),  including 
natural  gasoline,  which  arf  recovered  by 
process  of  absorption.  adsori>tlon,  compres- 
sion, refrigeration,  cycling,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  processes,  fropi  mixtures  of 
hydrocarbons  that  existed  Inia  reservoir  and 
which,  when  recovered  and  v#lthout  process- 
ing in  a  refinery  or  other  plknt,  fall  within 
any  of  the  definitions  of  products  contained 
in  clauses  (2)  through  (4)|  of  this  para 
graph  (g).  \  f 

(h)  "Unfinished  oUs"  meahs  one  or  more 
of  the  petroleum  oUs  listed  Tin  clauses  (1) 
through  (4)  and  clause  (8)  of  paragraph  (g) 
of  thU  section  or  a  mixture  or  combination 
of  such  oUs,  or  any  component  or  compo- 
nents of  such  oUs,  which  arf  to  be  further 
processed  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways :  ]  " 

(1)  By  distillation  with  a 'resulting  yield 
of  at  least  two  distinct  finislied  products  or 
unfinished  oils,  two  of  which;  must  be  equal 
to  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
charge  of  such  imported  unfinished  oUs  to  a 
dUtiUatlon  unit.  Different  grades  or  specifi- 
cations of  finished  products]  or  unfinished 
oils  wUl  not  constitute  distinct  finished  prod- 
ucts or  unfinished  oils  for  purposes  of  thU 
subparagraph.  DistUlatlon  of  I  petroleum  oils 
which  have  been  reconstituted  by  blending 
of  two  or  more  finished  protjiicts  or  unfin- 
ished oUs  does  not  constltuta*proce6slng  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagmph. 

(2)  By  catalytic  or  thermal  conversion  in 
process  units  such  as  alkvlatlon,  coking, 
cracking,  hydroflnlng,  hydroiesuUurizatlon, 
polymerization,  isomerlzatloul  debydrogena- 
tion,  or  refining.. 

(3)  By  physical  separation  esUbllshed  by 
means  of  solvent  dewaxlng,  solvent  deas- 
phalting,  solvent  extraction,  or  extractive 
distUlatlon. 

(1)  As  used  in  paragraphs  |g)  and  (h)  of 
this  section,  the  term  "petreleum  oil"  in- 
cludes only  hydrocarbons  derived  from  crude 
oU  or  natural  gas.  I 

(J)  The  term  "Imports  frota  Canada"  as 
used  In  this  proclamation,  mebns  entries  for 
consumption  or  withdrawals  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  of  the  foUowlfag  items  which 
have  been  transported  Into  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  by  overland  means  (pipeline, 
raU.  or  other  means  of  overland  transporta- 
tion) or  over  waterways  oth^r  than  ocean 
waterways,  to-wit:  crude  oU  produced  in 
Canada,  unfinished  oUs  whichjhave  been  de- 
rived from  crude  oU  or  natural  gas  produced 
In  Canada,  and  finished  produ  ;ts  which  have 
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been  produced  In  Canada  from  crude  oU  pro- 
duced in  Canada. 

(k)  The  expression  "long-term  aUocatlon" 
means: 

(1)  That  certain  aUocatlon  made  to  Com- 
monwealth OU  Refining  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Imports  of  crude  and  unfinished  cdls  into 
Puerto  Rico  dated  May  10,  1068 — effective 
Januairy  1,  1968  (as  amended). 

(2)  That  certain  allocation  made  to  PhU- 
Ups  Petroleum  Company  of  imports  of  un- 
finished oils  into  Puerto  Rico — dated  Decem- 
ber 23.  1966 — effective  January  1,  1966  (as 
amended). 

(3)  That  certain  allocation  made  to  Sun 
OU  Company  of  imports  of  crude  oU  into 
Puerto  Rico— effective  AprU  18,  1968  (as 
amended) . 

(4)  That  certain  allocation  made  to  Un- 
ion Carbide  Corporation  of  imports  of  crude 
oU  and  unfinished  oils  into  Puerto  Rico — 
dated  April  19,  1968 — effective  April  19,  1968. 

(5)  That  certain  allocation  made  to  Hess 
OU  and  Chemical  Corporation  of  imports  of 
finished  products  into  Districts  I-IV— dated 
December  12,  1967 — effective  January  1,  1968 
(Hess  OU  and  Chemical  Corporation  now 
Amerada-Hess) . 

(1)  The  term  "Imports"  includes  both  en- 
try for  consumption  and  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  consumption. 

"Sec.  16.  Effective  as  of  May  1,  1973,  tariffs 
upon  imports  of  petrolexim  and  petroleum 
products  listed  in  Schedule  4,  Part  10 — "Pe- 
troleum, natural  gas,  and  products  derived 
therefrom"  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  and  are  suspended." 

In  vrltness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  this  18th  day  of  AprU.  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-three 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety-seventh. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Executive    Oroeb — Special    Committee    ok 
Energy    and    Nationai,    Enkrgt    Office 

This  Administration  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  more  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated national  energy  policy  to  meet  the 
emerging  energy  challenge.  Many  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  that  end,  Including  meas- 
ures to  increase  domestic  production  of  all 
forms  of  energy  without  violating  our  natural 
environment,  to  conserve  the  energy  we  pro- 
duce, to  better  utilize  our  current  resources, 
and  to  use  our  vast  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacities  to  develop  new  sources  and 
new  forms  of  energy.  I  have  now  determined 
that  in  order  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
energy  users,  and  to  coordinate  the  policies  of 
the  executive  branch  in  this  area,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
Energy  and  a  Nationai  Energy  Office. 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is  hereby  ordered  as  fol- 
lows: 

special  committee  on  energy 

Section  1.  Three  Assistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent, John  D.  Ehrllchman,  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, and  George  P.  Shultz,  shall  constitute 
a  Special  Committee  on  Energy.  The  Director 
of  the  Nationai  Energy  Office  shall  perform 
his  functions  under  this  order  In  accordance 
with  policies  and  guidance  provided  him  by 
the  Special  Committee. 

establishment  of  the  office 
Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  National 
Energy  Office.  The  Office  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
Director  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Special  Committee  on 
Energy. 

ruNcnoNB  OF  the  director 
Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Director  shall  advise  the 
President,  through  the  Special  Committee  on 


Energy,  with  respect  to  aU  Federal  energy 
programs,  activities,  and  related  matters. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  recommend  policies 
and  guidelines  pertaining  to  energy  matters 
for  all  energy  related  programs  within  the 
Executive  Branch.  To  the  maximum  extent 
permitted  by  law.  Federal  officers  and  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Order. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Director  shall — 

(1)  assure  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive plans  and  programs  to  Insure  the 
avaUabillty  of  adequate  and  dependable  sup- 
plies of  energy; 

(2)  assure  that  Federal  energy  policy  is 
properly  coordinated; 

(3)  evaluate  all  such  programs; 

(4)  advise  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, when  appropriate; 

(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  con- 
cerning proposed  funding  of  energy  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

(6)  constitute  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
prompt  consideration  of  energy  problems 
brought  to  his  attention  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  by  other  public  and 
private  entities,  organizations,  agencies,  or 
individuals;  and 

(7)  report,  through  the  Special  Committee 
on  Energy,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  foregoing. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  18,  1973. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  1973  ENERGY 
MESSAGE  IS  LONG  ON  RHETORIC 
AND  SHORT  ON  FEDERAL  COM- 
MITMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. President  Nixon  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  his  much-delayed  energy 
message. 

After  many  months  of  consideration, 
the  Chief  Executive  states  in  the  close 
of  the  message: 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent.  I  hope  the 
Congress  wUl  act  with  dispatch  on  the  pro- 
posals I  am  submitting.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  ultimate  responslbUity  does  not 
rest  merely  with  the  Congress  or  with  this 
Administration.  It  rests  with  aU  of  us — with 
government,  with  industry  and  with  the 
Individual  citizen. 

To  date,  however,  the  Congress  has 
been  waiting  on  the  President.  Every- 
one— the  consumer,  the  Congress,  and 
now  the  President — recognizes  that  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  an  energy 
crisis. 

I  consider  the  President's  message  on 
energy  to  be  a  deficient  document  in  a 
number  of  particulars — and  I  will  delin- 
eate the  deficiencies,  now  as  I  see  them, 
and  as  time  goes  on  in  our  work  in  the 
fuels  and  energy  study. 

It  is  my  view  that  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  programs  will  effectively 
work  toward  solving  the  energy  crisis. 

Another  third  of  the  White  House  pro- 
posals constitute  burdens  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  which  will  not  bring  com- 
pensatory energy  benefits  and  will  not 
materially  enhance  our  country's  energy 
status. 

The  other  third  of  the  over-all  energy 
problem  Is  simply  overlooked. 

It  will  be  for  the  Congress  to  correct 
the  mistakes  in  the  White  House  energy 
document — and  the  Congress  must  fill  In 
the  voids  and  provide  statutory  bases  for 
many  of  the  proposals. 


I  am  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  experiencd  Senate 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study  group 
built  around  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  operates  under  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  2  years 
ago  with  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington, 
and  this  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

I  speak  of  this  study  group  as  being 
"experienced" — and  it  is  experienced  in 
membership  and  staff  because  it  has 
been  working  on  fuels  and  energy  and 
related  environmental  problems  for  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  life  of  this 
Senate  Resolution  45 — 92d  Congress — 
authorized  group. 

In  fact,  what  we  have  are  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers working  together  on  the  fuels  and 
energy  problems  under  the  capable 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Jackson. 

Perhaps  we  have  kept  our  light  hidden 
too  much  under  the  proverbial  bushel 
for  too  long  while  awaiting  the  long- 
promised  energy  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  and  our  staffs  have  not  been 
inactive. 

Par  from  that.  We  have  made  good 
preparation  for  this  day  when  we  face 
the  reality  of  having  the  administration 
position  paper  before  us  in  this  highest 
of  priority  subject  area. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  leadership 
that  Senator  Jackson  has  been  provid- 
ing and  in  the  leadership  I  know  he 
will  provide  in  the  critical  months  ahead. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  Interior-Com- 
merce-Public Works  joint  leadership, 
along  with  that  provided  by  the  Senate 
membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
will  get  the  job  done  in  the  Senate — and 
in  the  whole  Congress. 

We  are  grateful  for  having  the  Nixon 
administration's  program  proposals  as 
set  forth  in  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage. 

I  have  said  that  I  view  this  program 
as  being  considerably  deficient,  but  it  is 
a  base  for  action.  I  have  confidence  that 
Congress  will  make  necessary  correction 
and  will  build  the  administration  pro- 
ix>sals  into  a  more  effective  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  for  our  coimtry 
than  that  which  is  portrayed  in  the 
President's  message  today. 

The  President's  message  provides  rec- 
ognition of  emerging  short  falls  in  sup- 
plies of  basic  energy  resources  and  their 
conversion  products,  such  as  electricity, 
gEisoline,  distillate  fuel  oils,  and  syn- 
thetic gas  and  oil.  However,  the  program 
outlined  is  long  on  rhetoric  and  overall 
short  on  Federal  commitment.  The  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  the  message  is  abolition 
of  the  mandatory  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram, which  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  im- 
port permit  program.  Iliis  has  all  the 
signs  of  a  revenue  measure  rather  than 
the  means  to  manage  oil  imports  con- 
trols. And,  the  President  proposes  to 
create  this  program  by  Executive  order — 
not  by  statute — without  an  input  or  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  And,  this  action  is 
being  taken  at  a  time  when  it  appears 
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that  the  greatest  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
is  not  from  external  sources,  but  from 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  national  response 
to  many  of  the  domestic  challenges  with- 
in oui'  own  society. 

Many  of  the  President's  proposals  are 
valid;  however,  there  is  very  little  that 
is  new.  And,  as  has  been  customary  in 
recent  years,  the  administration  hag 
shifted  the  burden  for  new  technology 
development,  particularly  concerning  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  means  for  the 
use  of  coal,  to  the  private  sector. 

I  am  not  encouraged  by  the  President's 
message  to  expect  the  administration  to 
really  go  to  bat  for  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  needed  to  make 
coal  the  factor  it  could  be  and  should  be 
for  the  over-all  improvement  of  domestic 
energy  supplies.  The  President  has  taken 
a  very  bland  approach  to  the  necessary 
rejuvenation  of  coal. 

In  my  January  16  energy  statement 
to  the  Senate  proposing  26  actions  to 
cope  with  our  country's  emerging  energy 
crisis,  I  said: 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  United  States 
has  passed  from  the  status  of  a  net  exporter 
of  energy  resources  to  a  position  with  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  long-term  heavy  deiiendence 
on  foreign  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  and  the 
Federal  government  has  been  derelict  in  per- 
mitting this  to  happen. 

A  number  of  clearly  Identifiable  factors 
have  contributed  to  gaps  between  energy  re- 
source demands  and  available  domestic  sup- 
plies— 

Unrealistic  Federal  price  controls  on  nat- 
ural gas  have  both  served  as  a  disincentive 
for  exploration  for  new  domestic  gas  supplies 
and  encouraged  excessive  demands  for  nat- 
ural gas; 

The  overall  growth  in  energy  demand  has 
exceeded  the  growth  in  domestic  discovery 
of  replacement  energy  resources; 

Replacement  short-term  supplies  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  are,  principally,  from 
the  Mid-East  and  Africa; 

There  continues  to  be  delays  In  the  access 
of  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  to  markets 
In  the  lower  48  States. 

There  is  a  coal  shortage  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  decreased  productivity,  labor  difficul- 
ties, unauthorized  strikes,  a  critical  shortage 
of  coal-carrying  railroad  cars,  new  and  more 
stringent  mine  safety  regulations,  and  new 
environmental  requirements  which  affect 
coal  mine  operations  and  create  market  place 
demands  for  cleaner  fuels; 

Research  policies  have  neglected  the  long- 
term  role  of  coal  in  ovir  energy  economy;  and 

The  future  is  one  of  Indecision  and  uncer- 
tainty which  is  the  consequence  of  ad  hoc, 
piecemeal  Federal  policies  which  are  held  to- 
gether very  fragilely. 

It  reveals  our  coiintry,  and  numerous 
others,  embarked  on  a  g;lgantic  gamble  that 
reliable  and  abundant  production  of  crude 
oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal  from  all  sources-— 
domestic  and  foreign — will  ensue.  Falling 
this,  the  assumption  is  that,  hopefully,  some 
Immense  substitute  source  or  sources  of  en- 
ergj-  will  be  found  in  time. 

The  President's  energy  message  pro- 
vides little  encouiagement  that  these 
substitutes  will  be  fotmd.  I  had  hoped 
that  after  more  than  2  years'  work,  that 
the  White  House  would  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  some  positive  new  proposals  toward 
the  formulation  of  a  long-term,  coherent, 
rational,  and  comprehensive  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy.  We  remember 
tliat  2  years  ago  the  President  placed 
within  the  Domestic  Coimcll  the  mission 
I  had  Intended,  in  1970,  for  a  proposed 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy  in  leg- 


islation I  offered  that  3  ear.  Aa  a  result,  I 
looked  forward  with  special  attention  to 
the  President's  message.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  more  "words  witliput  performance", 
which  the  country  has  been  receiving  all 
too  long.  The  effect  of  the  message  Is  to 
shift  the  burden  to  the  Congress. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  a  compre- 
hensive national  fuels  fnd  energy  policy 
must  reflect — 

An  assessment  of  f  ul  ure  energy  needs 
and  their  relationslii]  to  the  general 
economy; 

The  availability  of  d  imestlc  fuel  sup- 
plies, including  the  tin  e  period  required 
to  make  aditional  supp  les  available,  the 
technological  needs,  thi  ir  environmental 
characteristics,  and  thfe  probable  costs; 

The  availability  of  foreign  energy  re- 
sources, including  thei  competitive  de- 
mand for  these  fuels  frdm  other  nations; 
and 

The  Interrelationshli  between  foreign 
sources  and  the  atten<  ant  risks  to  na- 
tional secmity,  both  riilitary  and  eco- 
nomic. 

After  many  years  of  concern,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1973,  in  Se  late  remarks,  I 
enimciated  26  proposa  s  for  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  a  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Poliiy.  The  actions  I 
proposed  were  not  new-  -as  the  proposals 
of  President  Nixon  an  not  new.  What 
was  new  was  the  attem  )t  I  made  to  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  e  aluation  of  their 
relative  merits  as  esseitial  elements  of 
national  policy. 

My  proposals  were  as  follows: 

To  Coordinate  and  A  dminiater  Federal 
Energy  Programs  Mor  •  Effectively — We 
should : 

Establish  a  policy  foi  nulating  and  co- 
ordinating body,  such  as  a  Council  on  Energy 
Policy,  within  the  Execu  ;lve  Offices  of  the 
President. 

Congressionally  restru(  tiwe  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  approve  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resource  s  (and  Energy),  or 
develop  some  other  suits  ble  department  or 
agency,  the  principal  U  nctlons  of  which 
would  be  administration  5f  domestic  energy 
and  mineral  resources  <  evelopments  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  overall  economic, 
environmental,  and  socle  al  policies. 

Separate  the  tradltlona.  roles  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedn  «8  for  energy  re- 
sources contingency  plan  nlng  and  the  on- 
going administration  of  a  mandatory  oil  and 
gas  Import  program  an(  place  the  latter 
solely  In  the  newly  constituted  Department 
or  agency  resulting  from  the  above  action. 

Initiate  a  Joint  Cong  'esslonal-Executlve 
Branch  review  looking  to  urard  consolidation 
of  Federal  regulation  of  energy  activities, 
8uc~h  as  the  Federal  Pow<  r  Commission  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Com  mission,  within  a 
single  agency. 

Establish  a  Joint  Oa  ^ernment-Industry 
corporation  to  spear-hea  1  the  demonstra- 
tion of  new  and  advai  ced  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

To  Foster  Energy  Con  erration  Practices 
Nationally — We  should: 

Upgrade  the  1971  FHJ  home  Insulation 
standard. 

Establish  Federal  guld  ilines  for  the  In- 
corporation of  energy  cob  servation  practices 
In  new  buildings  (mandatory  for  new  Fed- 
eral and  Federally  Insuted  buildings  and 
homes).  (The  Senate  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  grounds  will  study 
this  aspect  In  detail  thls;year.) 

Establish  a  national  prdgram  of  consumer 
education  to  foster  moie  efficient  use  of 
energy  In  our  daUy  lives. 

Develop   and   publish     ?Meral   guidelines 
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tot  the  labeling  of  electrldal  equipment  to 
reflect  efficiency  of  energy  utilization. 

Initiate  comprehensive  national  review  of 
the  potential  for  energy  conservation  within 
the  transportation  sector  of  our  economy, 
hopefvUly,  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  Federal 
policies  for  fostering  energy  conservation  in 
this  end  use.  1 

To  Assure  Realistic  Consideration  of  Ex. 
panded  Environmental  ana  Societal  Con. 
cems  in  National  Coal  Policies — We  should: 

Insure  that  the  prices  previously  allowed 
tor  energy  supplies  by  the  recently  abolished 
Price  Commission  are  increased,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cost  of  I  Jvlng  Council,  to 
reflect  decreased  production,  the  Increased 
costs  Incurred  in  meeting  rising  wages,  in 
developing  new  coal  sources  and  in  respond- 
ing to  new  environmental  iind  occupational 
policies  governing  both  th<  production  and 
end-use  of  coal. 

Implement  the  Clean  Al*  Amendments  of 
1970  so  as  to  reflect  the  statutory  dlatinctitm 
between  the  1975  primary  (h^th)  air  quality 
standard  and  achievement  bf  the  secondary 
(welfare)  standards  at  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter. 

Implement  State  plans  ol  Implementation 
approved  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  so  as  to  appropriately  reflect  the 
availability  and  non-avaUnbllity  of  sulfur 
oxides  control  technologies  and  low-sulfur 
fuel  supplies.  (These  two  1  ■ecommendations 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Sen  ite  Public  Works 
Committee's  Subcommittee  >n  Air  and  Water 
l^jUution,  later  this  year.) 

Initiate  the  earlier  Congressionally  man- 
dated Federal  expanded  prog  ram  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  sulfur  oxides  control  tech- 
nologies— ^an  element  of  the  President's  June, 
1971.  energy  program  that  ditl  not  materialize. 

Undertake  a  significantly  Expanded  Federal 
research  program  which  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  vital  role  of  coal  In  o\ir 
rests  in  its  conversion  into 
clean  gaseous  and  liquid  fu^ls 

We  must  have: 

Immediate   enactment   ol 
legislation  which — 

Covers  coal  and  other  Inlneral  reso-.,Tce 
developments  on  public  land  b; 

Provides   the   States   wltl    Federal   guide 
Ihies  and  minimum  standards  as  the  basts 
for  strict  State  control  of  sxi  rf ace  mining  op- 
erations and  reclamation; 

Places  in  the  States  the 
slbllity  for  development  anto  administration 
of  programs  for  the  control  o  r  surface  mining; 

Provides  Federal  fall-bacli 
Federal    guidelines   or   miclmum 
are  not  being  met;  and 

Provides  that  each  appHc^t  for  a  surface 
minmg  permit  should  file  a 
the  mining  operation  and 


detailed  plan  for 
the  reclamation 


that  is  to  be  performed  during,  and  after, 
conunencement  of  mining   >peratlons. 

To  Promote  tlie  Developn\ent  of  Domestic 
Energy  Supplies — We  shoul^: 

Initiate  a  comprehensive 

ent  trends  on  oil  and  gas       . 

assessment  of  the  desirability   of   arresting 
current  trends  toward  and  i.  icreased  depend 
ence  on  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  of  oil 
and  gas. 

Establish  realistic  pricing 
mestlc  oil  and  gas  supplies 

Use   the  Federal  Power  Commission's  ex- 
isting authority  to  charmel 
plies  on    Outer   Continental  Shelf  into 
terstate  markets. 

Develop  energy  resources 
on  reasonable  terms  and  t|me  schedules  to 
mitigate  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

Provide  for  limited  Federal  decontrol  of 
producer  prices  for  new  nat  ural  gas  supplies 
under  two  comprehensive    md  complemen 
tary  Federal  Initiatives — 

Aa  the  quid  pro  quo  tor  Ruminating  well 
head  price  regulation  as  a 
tor  In  Federal  Power  Comictsston  regulatory 
■cttona,  extend  aU    other  J  nrlsdlctluual  in- 


energy  economy 
environmentally 


surface   mining 


authority  where 
standards 


analysis  of  pres- 
Imports  with  an 


systems  for  do- 


natural  gas  sup- 
in- 

on  Federal  lands 
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dices,  or  criteria,  other  than  price  Into  Intra- 
state natural  gas  producer  sales;  and 

Promvilgate  national  guidelines  for  the  ctir- 
tallment  of  natural  gas  customers  dtulng 
periods  of  shortage,  with  authority  for  the 
Federal  Power  Conmilsslon  to  Impose  the  es- 
tablished end-use  priorities  with  regard  to 
both  direct  and  indirect  sales. 

Initiate  immediately  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional-Executive Branch  review  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  domestic  refinery  capabUities.  This 
review  must  consider  anticipated  short-tenn 
and  long-term  requirements  and  serve  as 
the  basis  for  legislation  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  an  expanded  domestic  refinery 
capacity  consistent  with  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  societal  needs. 

Initiate  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  uranium  refinery  capabUities  to 
meet  the  fuel  requirements  of  projected  nu- 
clear electric  power  plants  over  their  opera- 
tional life.  Federal  policies  must  assure  that 
ad  hoc  fuels  policies  do  not  commit  this 
country  to  nuclear  power  development  at  a 
level  that  cannot  be  maintained  with  antici- 
pated uranium  supplies. 

We  Must  Also  Undertake — 

A  cMnprehenslve  and  objective  analysis, 
and  action,  on  the  National  Petroleum 
Council's  recommendations  to  Improve  the 
economic  and  political  climate  to  encourage 
energy  development  and  competition  among 
domestic  energy  suppliers. 

A  review  of  the  15  major  areas  suggested 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Council  for  policy 
guidance  initiatives  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  order  to  foster  the  development  of 
Increased  United  States  energy  supplies. 

The  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  national 
deep-water  port  policy  which  requires  that 
any  deep-water  port  development  recognize 
the  need  for  long  term  reliance  on  domestic 
energy  supplies.  (The  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, Rivers,  and  Harbors  wlU  review  this 
matter  in  detaU.) 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  reflected 
that  there  are  no  simple,  elementary 
solutions;  to  the  contrary,  the  contribut- 
ing factors  are  very  complex  and  the 
solutions  will  be  all  the  more  so  because 
they  must  be  arrived  at  by  men — ^with 
all  their  human  weakness  and  all  their 
wisdom — working  In  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  concession. 

The  overriding  consideration  and  ef- 
fort must  be  to  make  our  coimtry  vastly 
more  energy  self-sufficient.  Failing  to  do 
this,  we  can  expect  to  experience  an 
overwhelming  energy  crisis;  in  relying 
on  Imports,  we  also  may  be  creating  a 
disasterous  security  problem  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  President  states  that: 

Now  we  must  build  on  our  increased 
knowledge,  and  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  twenty-two  months,  to  develop  a 
more  comprehensive,  integrated  national 
energy  policy.  To  carry  out  this  policy  we 
must: 

Increase  domestic  production  of  aU  tanaa 
of  energy; 

Act  to  conserve  energy  more  eflectlvely; 

Strive  to  meet  our  energy  needs  at  the  low- 
est cost  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
both  our  national  security  and  our  national 
environment; 

Reduce  excessive  regulatory  and  adminis- 
trative Impediments  which  have  delayed  or 
prevented  construction  of  energy-producing 
faculties; 

Act  In  concert  with  other  nations  to  con- 
duct research  In  the  energy  field  and  to  And 
ways  to  prevent  serious  shortages;  and 

Apply  our  vast  scientific  and  technological 
capacltlAs — both  public  and  private— so  we 
can  utUlze  our  current  energy  resources 
more  wisely  and  develop  new  sources  and 
new  forms  of  energy. 


The  actions  I  am  announcing  today  and 
the  pr(q;x>e«ls  I  am  submitting  to  tbe  Con- 
gress are  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Let  us  review  several  of  the  adminis- 
trations' proposals. 

NATUBAI,  CAS 

I  agree  that — 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  prices  of  nat- 
viral  gas  supplied  to  pipelines  under  this 
extended  reg\Uatlon  have  been  kept  artifi- 
cially low.  As  a  result,  demand  has  been 
artiflclaUy  stimulated,  but  the  exploration 
and  development  required  to  provide  new 
supplies  to  satisfy  this  Increasing  demand 
have  been  allowed  to  wither. 

Consequently,  I  support  deregulation 
of  the  wellhead  price  of  new  gas,  with 
appropriate  Federal  controls  of  other 
factors.  The  President  proposes  "that 
gas  from  new  wells,  gas  newly  dedicated 
to  interstate  markets,  and  the  continuing 
production  of  natural  gas  from  expired 
contracts  should  no  longer  be  subject  to 
price  regulation  at  the  wellhead." 

Although  this  is  Intended  to  stimulate 
new  exploration  and  development,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  increased  reve- 
nues actually  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Without  appropriate  Federal  controls 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  pro- 
posed action  may  not  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  supplies  but,  rather,  it  may 
simply  provide  windfall  profits. 

I  fail  to  understand,  however,  the  logic 
behind  the  suggestion  "that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  given  authority 
to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  new 
natural  gas  when  circumstances  war- 
rant." On  Its  surfsu:e,  this  would  appear 
to  simply  transfer  price  regulation  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  recognized  by  the  President,  the  in- 
creased prices  on  new  unregulated  gas 
vTOuld  be  averaged  In  with  the  prices  for 
gas  that  Is  still  regulated.  Thus  the  con- 
siuner  should  be  protected  against  pre- 
cipitous cost  increases.  However,  this 
would  be  true  for  both  existing  and  new 
customers.  While  the  practice  of  "rolled- 
In  pricing"  would  appear  desirable  in 
the  case  of  existing  customers,  attention 
must  be  given  to  whether  this  practice 
is  in  the  national  interest  in  the  case  of 
new  customer  demands. 

ALLOCA'nON   or   GAS 

As  we  are  all  aware,  there  currently 
are  shortages  of  natural  gas  which  are 
being  manifested  as  regional  curtailment 
of  supplies.  Recognition  is  not  given  to 
this  situation,  even  though  a  system  of 
national  priorities  on  the  end  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  appears  desirable.  Consequently, 
I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  limited  Federal  decon- 
trol of  producer  prices  for  new  natiu-al 
gas  supplies  imder  two  comprehensive 
and  complementary  Federal  initiatives — 

As  the  quid  pro  quo  for  eliminating 
wellhead  price  regiUation  as  a  determin- 
ing factor  In  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulatory  actions,  extend  all  other  juris- 
dictional indexes,  or  criteria,  other  than 
price  into  intrastate  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer sales;  and 

Promulgate  national  gtiidelines  for  the 
curtailment  of  natural  gas  customers 
during  periods  of  shortage,  with  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  Impose  the  established  end-use  prior- 


ities with  regard  to  both  direct  and  in- 
direct sales. 

cum  CONTINXNTAI.  BRXUT 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's 
proposal  to  triple  the  annual  acreage 
leased  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
by  1979.  This,  however,  must  be  under- 
taken (HI  reasonable  terms  and  time 
schedules  to  mitigate  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies.  Since  it  takes  3  to  5 
years  to  bring  these  supplies  into  produc- 
tion, it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  this  proposal  will  substantially 
reduce  our  dependence  on  oil  Imports. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  di- 
rective that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  received  "to  develop  a  long  term 
leasing  program  for  all  energy  resources 
on  public  lands,  based  on  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  objectives." 

AUISKAN    on, 

I  also  oppose  any  fmther  delay  in  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  in  order  to  restudy  the 
advisability  of  building  the  p^line 
through  Canada.  However,  it  Is  readily 
apparent  to  all  that  gas  pipelines,  and 
possibly  future  oil  pipelines,  must  go 
through  Canada.  Yet,  this  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  President's  message.  There 
is  a  vital  need  to  initiate  govenment-to- 
government  negotiations  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  on  a  treaty,  as 
Senator  Jackson  has  suggested,  to  pro- 
vide long  term  assiu-ance  of  the  means 
to  bring  Alaska's  energy  resources  to 
markets  in  the  lower  48  States. 

COAL  RESEASCH 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  lack  of 
recognition  that  is  given  to  Federal  sup- 
port for  coal  research  even  though  the 
President  states: 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  and  least  costly 
domestic  source  of  energy.  Nevertheless,  at 
a  time  when  energy  shortages  loom  on  the 
horizon,  coal  provides  less  than  20  percent 
of  our  energy  demands,  and  there  is  serious 
danger  that  its  use  wUl  be  reduced  even 
further.  If  this  reduction  occurs,  we  would 
have  to  Increase  otu-  oil  Imports  rapidly,  with 
all  the  trade  and  secvinty  problems  this 
would  entaU. 

•  •  •  •  « 

I  urge  that  highest  national  priority  be 
given  to  expanded  development  and  utUiza- 
tlon  of  our  coal  resources. 

But,  no  Increased  funding  is  suggested 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  Instead,  the  burden 
for  development  of  environmentally 
acceptable  means  for  the  utilization  of 
coal  is  transferred  to  the  private  sector. 

The  administration's  proposed  1974 
budget  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment remains  a  token  $61.6  million  for 
coal  technologies  needed  for  the  1980's 
and  1990's,  and  a  flagrant  $107  million 
Increase  to  a  gigantic  $506  million  for 
nuclear  technologies  for  the  21st  century. 

With  coal  generally  recognized  as  the 
only  domestic  alternative  to  oil  Imports, 
It  Is  obvious  that  action,  not  rhetoric,  is 
needed  now  to  insure  the  future  and  es- 
sential role  that  domestic  resources,  prin- 
cipally coal,  must  serve  in  our  energy 
economy. 

For  20-plus  years,  the  American  people 
have  subsidized  nuclear  power  developed 
on  the  premise  of  abundtmt  electric  en- 
ergy, and  the  President's  message  rightly 
continues  this  precedent. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President's  mes- 
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sage  would  extend  thb  practice  to  coal 
to  assure  abundant  supplies  of  domestic, 
not  foreign,  fossll-fael  enervy  resources, 
compatible  with  envlromnental  reqxilre- 
ments.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  continue  to  ex- 
pect that  Increased  exploration  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  can  alone  carry  the 
biu^en  for  success,  even  at  higher  prices. 

Instead,  the  lack  of  commitment  to 
Federal -supported  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  defended  by  the  statement  that: 

It  la  fodlBb  and  aelf-defeatlng  to  allocate 
funds  more  rapidly  tban  they  can  Ise  el- 
fectlvely  spent.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
carefully  monitor  our  progress  and  our  needs 
to  ensure  that  our  funding  Is  adeqiiate. 
When  additional  funds  are  found  to  be  es- 
sential, I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  they  are  provided. 

The  President  also  reiterates  the  state- 
ment made  In  his  June  1971  energy  mes- 
sage that — 

I  am  also  stepping  up  oiu:  spending  for 
research  and  development  In  coal,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  techn<dogy  for  sulphur  re- 
moval and  the  development  of  low-cost, 
clean-bumlng  forms  of  coaL 

I  emphasize  that  this  same  statement 
was  made  2  years  ago,  but  the  support 
was  never  forthcoming.  As  a  consequence. 
It  is  now  necessary  for  the  President  to 
propose  modification  of  the  State  plans 
of  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  dlstlnguteh  between  requirements  to 
achieve  the  primary  or  health  standards 
by  1975  and  the  secondary  or  welfare 
standards  "at  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after." 

While  I  support  this  action  in  prin- 
ciple, It  is  being  undertaken  by  adminis- 
trative flat.  The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not 
provide  the  EPA  Administrator  with  au- 
thority to  require  the  States  to  xmder- 
take  the  President's  proposed  extension 
of  State  deadlines. 

When  both  the  1967,  and  1970,  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments  were  under  consid- 
eratioa  In  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  in  the  Senate.  I  warned  that 
the  current  situation  might  develop.  I 
predicted  potentially  damaging  conse- 
quences, not  only  for  energy,  but,  also, 
for  the  success  of  environmental  policies. 
Repeatedly,  I  offered  amendments  to  in- 
crease both  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development. 
Mo6t  of  my  amendments  were  accepted, 
and  are  now  in  the  law,  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  consistently  has  done  too 
little  toward  the  financing  of  research  on 
energy-related  environmental  control 
technologies. 

Even  when  increased  funds  were 
fought  through  the  administration's 
budget  councils  and  the  Congress,  EPA 
often  declined  to  obligate  them.  Admit- 
tedly, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  usual,  resisted  budget  in- 
creases; however,  in  this  case,  appro- 
priated fimds  were  not  even  committed 
to  the  effort.  This  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  EPA's  program  managers  to  focus 
adequatdy  on  this  problem  and  the  stat- 
utory program  to  deal  with  it.  Tlie  con- 
sequence is  a  badly  out-of-balsmce  con- 
dition of  such  proportions  that  our  do- 
mestic coal  industry — and  the  people  in- 
volved in  and  depending  on  it — are  In 
a  tenuous  position,  which  necessitates 
the  President's  action. 


Even  more  disturbing  however,  is  con- 
tinuance of  the  1974  bt  Iget  cut  for  EPA 
research  on  sulfur  oxjie  control  tech- 
nology. As  stated  earner,  the  agency's 

Justification  for  this  Is  that  EPA.  to  date. 
has  devoted  more  than  $86  million  to 
development  and  demonstration  of  first- 
generation  technology  for  reducing  and 
controlling  air  emission*  from  stationary 
and  moUle  sources.  The  plan  is  to  move 
into  a  second  phase  where  the  private 
sector  \B  expected  to  further  refine  and 
Improve  this  technology. 

The  administration's  position  on  these 
budget  cuts  reflects  a  policy  that  the 
development  of  sulfur  oilde  control  tech- 
nology Is  the  responsibilty  of  the  private 
sector,  not  govemmenj;  yet,  this  posi- 
tion does  not  reflect  the  congressionally 
enimdated  policy  contained  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  section  104.  ts  the  executive 
branch  under  the  law  or  does  it  consider 
Itself  above  the  law?       j 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  record  at  this  posit  excerpts  from 
my  April  8,  1973,  address  to  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Association's  first  govern- 
ment affairs  seminfir. 

This  budget  cut  Is  even  Inconsistent  with 
recent  recommendations  t>f  the  Interagency 
Sulfur  Oxide  Control  Technology  Assessment 
Panel  (SOCTAP) ,  which  sflates: 

In  particular.  Federal  Bl  &  D  efforts  should 
be  expanded  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  Unproved  scrubber  solid  Waste  management 
processes.  It  also  Is  strofigly  recommended 
that  the  Federal  govemnient  continue  sup- 
port ot  ongoing  government  sponsored  pro- 
gram (SIC)   to  develop  S<>x  processes. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  emphasize  excerpts 
from  an  October  13,  197),  letter  from  EPA 
Deputy  Administrator  Fit  to  the  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget— t-fourth  months  be- 
fore the  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress: I 

(The  proposed  reductions  for  stationary 
source  air  pollution  control  technology)  wlU 
.  .  .  eliminate  the  funding  of  the  sixth  (sul- 
fur oxide)  flue  gas  control  technology  demon- 
stration and  prevent  EPA  fimding  of  the 
completion  of  the  fifth.  This  abandons  the 
Presidential  commitment  to  fund  six  of  these 
deTnoTMtrations.  (Emphasis  added)  Eliminat- 
ing these  demonstrations!  does  increase  the 
risk  that  we  wUl  ultlmatsly  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  large  scele  ste  tm  generation  SOx 
new  source  standard,  but  we  think  this  risk 
is  not  unacceptable  In  view  of  the  current 
legal  situation  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  the  first  foiir  demonstrations. 
In  the  private  sector  slnc^  the  standard  was 
■et,  and  In  foreign  countries. 

These  cuts  also  affect  the  nitrogen  oxide 
control  technology  program,  which  has  di- 
rect public  health  impllcsjtlons.  Tet,  accord- 
ing to  Administrator  Frl,  !the  pn^josed  1974 
EPA  budget  represents —  ' 

"A  risky  covuse  as  the  tontrol  technology 
for  NOi  Is  very  primitive.  If  NOx  does  prove 
to  be  a  major  problem  our  reduction  in  this 
program  will  delay  the  setting  of  meaningful 
source  standards  and  the  achievement  of  the 
ambient  standards." 

To  me,  these  statement^  represent  a  total 
lack  of  commitment  by  ttie  current  Admin- 
istration to  a  Congression^ly  mandated  joint 
government-Industry  program.  This  effort 
was  to  be  geared  at  Imiflementlng  Federal 
environmental  policies  In  a  realistic  manner 
through  available  control  technologies.  In- 
stead, while  the  Federal  government  reverses 
Its  poaltlon  on  Its  commitment  to  statutory 
policies,  industry  is  exp«  cted,  nevertheless, 
to  meet  enforcement  dea<  lines. 

The  Irony  of  this  sltuatl  :>n  U  characterized 
In  Administrator  Fri's  oi  n  words: 

(EPA  Is)   capable  of  achieving  the  most 
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p<^utlon  abatement  in  thoee  areas  where  we 
have  the  best  legislative  ma|idate.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  U  our  best  legislative  mandate.  It  also 
has  oongreaslonal  mandates  which  would  be 
very  embarrassing  to  do  a  poor  Job  on. 

Tet,  while  proposing  bu«feet  cuU  for  re. 
search,  EPA  proposes  to  inci^ase  the  FY  1974 
budget  by  $5.2  mlUlon  for  enforcement  of  air 
standards  and  State  Implesaentatlon  plans, 
and  enforcement  in  auto  certification  and 
regulation.  I  cannot  help  but  ask,  "Where  is 
the  realism?"  I 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Wds  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  Febr^ry  1970  en- 
vironmental message  to  the  Congress. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  •ur  environment 
caUs  for  a  total  mobUlzati^n  by  all  of  us. 
It  Involves  government  ati  every  level;  it 
requires  the  help  of  every  citizen.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  sitting  ba^k  and  blaming 
someone  else. 

This  statement  was  mafle  by  the  Pres 
ident  in  response  to  a  new  awareness  In 
America  that  environmental  degradation 
threatens  the  pubUc  health  and  the 
quality  of  oiu-  lives.  Today,  however, 
these  goals  are  Jeopardised.  There  has 
been  too  much  talk  and  too  little  action 
by  government  and  industry,  alike.  Gov- 
ernment actions,  short  ♦n  perspective, 
have  actually  threatened!  the  long-term 
success  of  Federal  environmental  poli- 
cies. I  speak  principally  of  energy  supply 
problems,  which  I  have  mentioned,  which 
arise  out  of  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  by  EPA 
and  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Without  question,  ther^  is  a  need  for 
realism  in  our  country's  iinplementation 
of  environmental  policiea  We  have  not 
done  well  in  finding  a  suitable,  or  equit- 
able, balance  between  energy  and  the 
environment,  and  I  emphasize,  "energy 
and  environment."  Rather,  it  seems  that 
we  have  adopted  a  naticnal  posture  of 
environment  versus  energy,  to  the  very 
substantial  disadvantage  of  domestic 
energy  supplies.  The  cotisequoice  has 
been  an  exacerbation  of  an  already  difiB- 
cult  energy  supply  problei 

POLLUTION  CONTBOL  KQtri^MXNT  COOTS 

I  was  encouraged  by  ihe  President's 
support  of  incentives  for  the  use  of  new 
environmental  control  technology, 
wherein  he  urges  that  "ill  State  utility 
commissions  to  ensure  that  utilities  re- 
ceive a  rapid  and  fair  rwum  on  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  jncluding  stack 
gas  cleaning  devices  anq  coal  gasifica- 
tion processes." 

In  this  regard,  I  was  lencouraged  by 
the  recent  action  by  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  workable  solutions  to  environ- 
mental-energy problems.  I 

At  the  request  of  Comiionwealth  Edi- 
son Co.,  that  CommlssiQn  approved  a 
fuel  adjustment  clause  for  the  utility 
which,  among  other  thags,  allows  for 
the  recouping  of  the  co«s  attributable 
to  cleaning  up  fuels,  1  through  such 
methods  as  sulfur-oxide  devices  and  pre- 
combustion  techniques.  iTils  represents 
a  significant  step  forwarfl  during  a  pe- 
riod of  constant  debate  over  whether  the 
technology  Is  even  availafajle  and  I  Intend 
to  Introduce  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
congressional  support  of  similar  actions 
by  other  State  public  utility  Commis- 
sions. 
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As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
the  current  energy  crisis,  in  part,  is  the 
side-effect  of  the  failure  of  the  nuclear 
electric  generation  to  meet  its  projected 
role  as  a  source  of  energy.  Consequently, 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  President's 
statement  that  although  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  presently  taking 
steps  to  provide  greater  amounts  of  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  for  the  Nation's 
nuclear  powerplants,  this  expansion  will 
not  fully  meet  our  needs  in  the  1980's. 
The  Government  now  must  look  to  pri- 
vate industry  to  provide  the  additional 
capacity  that  will  be  required. 

This  startling  disclosure  reinforces  my 
January  18,  1973,  proposal  to  Initiate  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  adequacy 
of  uranium  refinery  capabilities  to  meet 
the  furt  requirements  of  projected  nu- 
clear electric  powerplants  over  their  op- 
erational life.  Federal  policies  must  as- 
sure that  ad  hoc  fuels  policies  do  not 
commit  this  coimtry  to  nuclear  power 
develoiHnent  at  a  level  that  caiuiot  be 
maintained  with  anticipated  uranium 
supplies. 

EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  President  is  conect  in  pointing 
out  that: 

Our  tax  system  now  provides  needed  in- 
centives for  mineral  exploration  In  the  form 
of  percentage  depletion  aUowances  and  de- 
ductions for  cerUln  drilling  expenses.  These 
provisions  do  not,  however,  distinguish  be- 
tween exploration  for  new  reserves  and  de- 
velopment of  existing  reserves. 

What  Is  not  pointed  out  is  that  under 
current  policies,  it  is  not  mandatory  that 
depletion  allowances  be  Invested  in  ex- 
ploration In  the  United  States  rather 
than  overseas.  Serious  attention  must  be 
given  to  whether  depletion  allowances 
also  should  apply  overseas,  anymore. 
This  may  be  Inconsistent  with  any  pol- 
icy which  advocates  long-term  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

In  order  to  stimulate  exploratory  ac- 
tivities for  new  oil  and  gas,  it  Is  pro- 
posed: 

To  extend  the  Investment  credit  provi- 
sions of  our  present  tax  law  so  that  a  credit 
will  be  provided  for  all  exploratory  drUllng 
for  new  oU  and  gas  fields.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, a  somewhat  higher  credit  would  apply 
for  successful  exploratory  wells  than  for  un- 
successful ones,  in  c»tler  to  put  an  additional 
premium  on  results. 

Admittedly,  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  development  of  oil 
and  gas,  in  the  past.  However,  looking  to 
the  future,  serious  attention  should  be 
given  to  extending  cuch  Investment 
credits  to  the  development  of  other  do- 
mestic energy  supplies,  If  our  national 
policy  is  to  advocate  long-term  self- 
sufficiency. 

on.  IMPORTS 

It  Is  generally  recognized,  as  the  Presi- 
dent points  out,  that: 

In  order  to  avert  a  short-term  fuel  short- 
age and  to  keep  fuel  costs  as  low  as  possible. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  Increase  ^IeI 
Imports.  At  the  same  time.  In  order  to  reduce 
our  long-term  reliance  on  Imports,  we  must 
encourage  the  exploration  and  development 
oi  our  domesUc  oil  and  the  construction  of 
refineries  to  process  it. 

The  present  quota  system  for  oil  im- 
Ports— the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
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gram — was  established  at  a  time  when 
we  were  a  net  exporter  of  energy  re- 
sources. Today,  we  are  a  net  importer  of 
petroleum  supplies. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  increase  oil  Im- 
ports over  the  short-term,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  Russia,  by  policy  objec- 
tive, is  the  only  industrialized  nation  that 
is  self-sufficient  in  energy  supplies. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Is  em- 
barked on  a  misdirected  road  toward  cut- 
throat competition  with  Europe  and 
Japan  over  limited  supplies. 

I  fear  that  an  additional  consequence 
will  be  severely  strained  relations  with 
many  of  our  former  allies — and  this  is 
an  added  cost  we  cannot  well  afford. 

It  Is  universally  recognized  that  the 
consumption  of  energy  is  closely  tied  to  a 
country's  standard  of  living.  As  quality 
of  life  rises,  so  does  the  demand  for 
energy.  In  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, we  consume  more  energy  than  the 
combined  usage  by  Russia,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, and  Great  Britain.  They  all  aspire 
to  our  standard  of  living  as  do  the  pro- 
ducing countries  themselves.  Meanwhile, 
because  they  have  no  other  choice.  Eng- 
land is  urging  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries to  shape  a  imifled  energy  policy  In 
order  to  assure  their  fair  share  of  lim- 
ited oil  supplies  from  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  abolishes  the 
mandatory  oil  import  quota  program, 
thus  placing  us  In  direct  competition 
with  our  allies  over  limited  international 
supplies  of  both  basic  and  refined  energy 
resources.  Instead,  the  President  Is  Insti- 
tuting a  license-fee  quota  system,  with 
all  the  signs  of  a  revenue  measure.  The 
proposed  fees  are  one-half  cent  per  gal- 
lon— 70  cents  per  barrel — ^for  crude  cXi 
and  one  and  one-half  caits  per  gallon  on 
refined  products.  Anjrone  would  expect 
it  is  intended  to  balance  the  budget  by 
this  single  actlwi,  alone.  How  much  will 
this  really  help  the  energy  situation? 

According  to  the  President's  message: 

Under  the  new  system,  present  holders  of 
import  licenses  may  import  petroleum  ex- 
empt from  fees  up  to  the  level  of  their  1973 
quota  aUocatlons.  For  imports  in  excess  of 
the  1973  level,  a  fee  must  be  paid  by  Uie 
importer. 

This  system  should  achieve  several  objec- 
tives. 

First,  It  should  help  to  meet  oin*  Inunedl- 
ate  energy  needs  by  encouraging  importation 
of  foreign  oU  at  the  lowest  cost  to  consumers, 
whUe  also  providing  incentives  for  explora- 
tion and  develc^ment  of  our  domestic  re- 
sources to  meet  our  long-term  needs.  There 
will  be  little  paid  in  fees  this  year,  although 
all  exemptions  from  fees  will  be  phased  out 
over  several  years.  By  gradually  increasing 
fees  over  the  next  two  and  one-half  years  to 
a  maximum  level  of  one-half  cent  pier  gallon 
for  crude  oU  and  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
gaUon  for  all  refined  products,  we  should 
continue  to  meet  our  energy  needs  while 
encouraging  industry  to  increase  its  domestic 
production. 

Second,  this  system  shovild  encourage  re- 
finery construction  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  fees  are  higher  for  refined  prod- 
ucts than  for  crude  oU.  As  an  added  Incen- 
tive, crude  oil  In  amounts  up  to  three-fourths 
of  new  refining  capacity  may  be  Imported 
without  being  subject  to  any  fees.  This  spe- 
cial allowance  wiu  be  avaUable  to  an  oU  com- 
pany during  the  first  five  years  after  It  builds 
or  expands  its  refining  capacity. 

Third,  this  system  should  provide  the  fiexl- 


bllity  we  must  have  to  meet  short  and  long- 
term  needs  efficiently.  We  wlU  review  the 
fee  level  periodically  to  ensure  that  we  are 
imposing  the  lowest  fees  consistent  with  our 
Intention  to  increase  domestic  production 
while  keeping  costs  to  the  consumer  at  the 
lowest  possible  level.  We  will  also  make  full 
use  of  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  to  en- 
sure that  the  needs  at  all  elements  of  the 
petroleum  industry  are  met,  particularly 
those  of  Independent  operators  who  help  to 
maintain  market  competition. 

Fourth,  the  new  system  should  contribute 
to  our  national  security.  Increased  dtmtestle 
production  will  leave  us  less  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  we  wlU 
adjust  the  fees  in  a  manner  designed  to  en- 
courage, to  the  extent  possible,  the  security 
of  oxu-  foreign  supplies. 

RETIMED   PRODUCTS 

In  recent  months,  shortfalls  in  mergy 
supplies  have  extended  beyond  natural 
gas  to  refinery  products,  as  witncBsed  in 
recent  shortages  of  distillate  heating  oil 
and  transportation  fuels. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  petroleum  not  only 
serves  as  a  resource  supply  that  can  be 
used  directly  as  source  of  energy  but  it 
also  can  serve  as  the  feedstock  for  our 
refineries  and  our  petrochmical  indus- 
tries. Together,  they  produce  a  wide 
range  of  conversion  products  such  as 
heating  oil.  low-sulfur  residual  oil,  auto- 
mobile gasoline,  and  a  wide  range  of 
othCT  transportatlcm  fuels— essential  to 
commerce. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  among  the 
many  factors  contributing  to  this  sltua- 
tlOTi,  the  single  most  significant  influenc- 
ing shortages  in  available  supplies  of 
petroleum  converslwi  products  is  the  ap- 
parent reahty  that  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  limit  of  our  domestic  refinery  in- 
dustry's capacity.  It  also  Is  reported  that 
International  refinery  capacities  also  are 
approaching  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
meet  demands. 

The  President's  energy  message  pro- 
poses economic  incentives  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  d<Mnestlc  reflneries. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ap- 
proach will  be  effective.  This,  however. 
must  not  be  left  to  chance,  as  I  stated  on 
January  16.  1973,  I  have  asked  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Pol- 
icy Study,  to  undertake  immediately  a 
Joint  congressional-Executive  branch  re- 
view of  the  adequacy  of  domestic  refinery 
capabilities.  This  review  must  consider 
anticipated  short-term  and  long-term 
requirements  and  serve  as  the  basis  for 
legislation  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  an  expanded  domestic  refinery  capac- 
ity consistent  with  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  societal  needs. 

In  formulating  a  long-term  national 
energy  policy  for  domestic  reflneries.  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  reversing  the 
current  trend  toward  export  of  refinery 
capacity  and  the  Import  of  high-cost 
petroleiun  conversion  products.  To  pro- 
vide a  climate  for  the  expansion  of  do- 
mestic refinery  Industry's  capacity  there 
is  need  for 

Establishment  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  siting  of  domestic  refineries  and.  pos- 
sibly, other  energy  facilities  consistent 
with  economic,  environmental,  and  soci- 
etal needs:  and 

Establishment  of  Federal  economic  in- 
centive, such  as  accelerated  depreciation, 
which  win  serve  to  stimulate  the  con- 
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struction  of  domestic  refineries  in  pre- 
ference to  foreign  based  operations. 

Any  objective  analysis  of  the  current 
situation  must  support  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  reverse  the  current  trend 
toward  building  refineries  abroad  and 
importing  refined  products. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  environmen- 
tal implications  associated  with  building 
of  additional  refinery  capacity  in  the 
United  States  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  short-term  environmental  concerns  it 
might  be  desirable  to  import  all  this 
country's  fuel  requirements.  However,  in 
the  case  of  refined  products  these  advan- 
tages may  not  be  as  great  as  some  people 
think.  Besides,  this  development  can  be 
undertaken  consistent  with  environmen- 
tal, economic,  and  societal  needs  and 
policies. 

In  building  refineries  overseas  we 
mortgage  this  country's  security  and 
freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  imported  re- 
fined products  as  well  as  imported  crude 
oU.  I  believe  this  price  is  more  than  most 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay. 

SnUTBGIC  KSSRVXS 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  I  joined  with 
Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  create  a  90-day 
reserve  of  petroleum  to  protect  our  econ- 
omy from  unanticipated  interruption  of 
imported  petroleum.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  President  does  not  consider  this 
possibUity  of  sufficient  importance  to  of- 
fer a  specific  proposal.  Instead,  a  study 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  OU  Policy 
Committee  to  examine  incentives  aimed 
at  increasing  our  domestic  storage  ca- 
pacity or  shut-in  production.  In  this  way 
we  will  provide  buffer  stocks  to  insulate 
ourselves  against  a  temporary  loss  of  for- 
eign supplies. 

This  is  the  old.  slow  way  that  placed 
this  coxmtry  in  its  energy  shortage  posi- 
tion. We  must  do  better. 

DSXF    WATn   FOMTS 

Obviously,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
our  country  will  have  to  Import  petroleum 
supplies  in  large  quantities.  I  have  long 
been  in  favor  of  a  Federal  poUcy  which 
recognizes  the  long-term  dependence  of 
our  Nation's  economy  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  deep  water  port  capability. 
Of  necessity,  I  question  any  Federal 
policy  which  provides  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  deep  water  port  construction.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  an 
incentive  toward  imports  and  could  en- 
able Imports  to  enter  oiu-  markets  and 
undercut  the  prices  for  domestic  supplies 
of  coal  and  oil. 

Recognizing  that  the  development  of 
ports  has  usually  been  a  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector,  the  President  proposes  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress — 

LeglsUtlon  to  permit  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  iMue  such  Ucenaes.  Licensing 
would  be  contingent  upon  lull  and  proper 
evaluation  of  envlronnoental  Impact,  and 
would  provide  for  rtrlct  navigation  and  safe- 
ty, as  weU  aa  proper  land  use  requirements. 
The  proposed  leglsUtlon  specifically  provides 
for  FMeral  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
authorities. 

As  I  stated  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate's  energy  policy  study  on  October 
30,  1972:  Before  we,  as  a  Nation,  commit 
ourselves  to  the  implementation  of  any 


recommendations  from  these  studies,  the 
Congress  must  fully  urderstand: 

The  short-  and  long-texm  economic  impli- 
cations for  domestic  energy  supplies  of  a 
Federal  policy  which  subsidizes  the  con- 
struction of  deep  water  poi  ts; 

The  anticipated  roles  |for  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers  in  the  dredging  of  harbors  and  the 
construction  of  pipeline  abd  terminal  facili- 
ties on  the  outer  continental  shelf  as  weU 
as  the  potential  long-t«m  environmental 
consequences  of  these  activities; 

The  projected  attendant  development  of 
refineries,  and  other  economic  Interests, 
which  wUl  affect  the  environmental  quality 
and  land-use  concerns  of  the  regions 
involved; 

The  potential  for  oil  sjills  and  the  exist- 
ence of  adequate  oil  spUljcontlngency  plan- 
ning by  both  government  and  indiistry;  and 

The  adequacy  of  existlhg  UabUlty  Umits 
covering  oil  splU  clean-up  which  are  the  same 
for  aU  super-tankers  (^^ter  than  100,000 
dead-weight  tons. 

Therefore,  the  Sena4  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Int^or  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  others,  will  p-evlew  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  legislation  and  under- 
take the  necessary  stej^  to  establish  a 
national  deepwater  pott  policy  which 
requires  that  any  deepwater  port  devel- 
opment recognize  the '  need  for  long- 
term  reliance  on  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. I 

XNKSGT    CONSKVATIOK 

I  am  disappointed  w4h  the  thnist  of 
the  President's  proposals  for  energy  con- 
servation. The  areas  Covered  are  the 
same  as  those  mentionied  in  this  June 
1971,  energy  message.  IJgnored  are  such 
issues  as  the  foolish  use  of  natural  gas 
as  a  boiler  fuel.  | 

For  the  most  part,  thp  transportation 
uses  of  energy  are  Ignoied.  Rather  than 
deal  with  the  most  inefficient  use  of 
energy — the  automobile*— it  is  again  pro- 
posed— that  we  sdlow  local  officials  to 
use  money  from  hlghwa|y  trust  fund  for 
mass  transit  ptuposes.  breater  reliance 
on  mass  transit  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  us  conserve  gasoline. 

Mass  transit  system  construction  of 
sufficient  amoimt  to  really  influence  the 
environment  adequately  is  years  and 
years  away.  Why  not  do  more  to  clean  up 
auto  engines  now? 

Great  savings  are  p<isslble  in  trans- 
portation uses  of  energy.  In  the  last  30 
years  of  our  supposed  technological  de- 
velopment, the  gas  mileage  of  all  motor 
vehicles  has  actually  declined  from  13.8 
miles  per  gallon  in  194o  to  12.2  miles 
per  gallon  in  1969.  Fo^  passenger  cars 
alone  it  has  declined  froln  15.3  miles  per 
gallon  In  1940  to  13.8  miles  per  gallon  in 
1969.  Doubling  In  the  gas  mileage  through 
more  efficient  operaticb  of  passenger 
vehicles  by  1985,  would|produce  a  dally 
savings  of  3.5  million  batrels  of  oil.  This 
action  alone  could  prodice  a  38-percent 
decrease  in  anticipated  gasoline  require- 
ments. This  represents  about  one-sixth  of 
projected  national  pe^oleum  and  re- 
finery requirements.  Within  just  10 
years,  this  could  result  In  a  15  to  25 
percent  savings  in  the  [national  energy 
budget  for  this  end-use  f^thout  affecting 
services  transportation  patterns. 

TlJs  saving  could  be  accomplished 
voluntarily  by  the  auto  iidustry  through 
the  development  and  introduction  of 
more  efficient  and  econcM  nical  engine  sys- 
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tems;  however,  as  for  all  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  Industry  action  may 
very  weU  require  the  impc  sition  of  engine 
size  and  weight  as  wel  as  ^Bciency 
limits  before  any  action  is  imdertaken. 
As  dramatic  as  this  proppsal  may  seem] 
this  transition  to  less  energy,  wasteful 
passenger  vehicles  woulfl  not.  in  any 
way.  eliminate  growth  in  the  petroleum 
Industry;  it  would,  however,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  slowing  down  the  pace  of  growth. 

Another  possibility  for  energy  economy 
is  in  the  area  of  electrical  equipment. 

For  example,  some  air-conditioners 
consume  50  percent  mote  energy  than 
others,  but  few  buyers  ate  made  aware 
of  the  difference.  The  customers'  choice 
usually  depends  upon  uppearance  or 
convenience  features.  Here,  too.  there  is 
a  potential  for  significant  saving  in  the 
Nation's  fuel  bills.  Wher*  existing  Fed- 
eral procurement  standards  for  window 
air-conditioners  extended]  nationwide,  by 
1980.  The  energy  demand  for  air-condi- 
tioning uses  would  be  cut  by  20  percent. 

As  I  stated  on  January  16.  we  must 
undertake  aggressive  Federal  initiatives 
in  energy  conservation.  We  must: 

Upgrade  the  1971  PHA  borne  insulation 
standard.  | 

Establish  Federal  guidelines  for  the  incor- 
poration of  energy  conservation  practices  In 
new  buildings  (mandatory  for  new  Federal 
and  federally  insured  buildi^igs  and  homes) . 

Establish  a  national  progxiun  of  consumer 
education  to  foster  more  lefflclent  use  of 
energy  in  o\ir  daUy  lives. 

Develop  and  publish  Fedeeal  guidelines  for 
the  labeling  of  electrical  equipment  to  reflect 
efficiency  of  energy  utuizatjon. 

Initiate  comprehensive  nattional  review  of 
the  potential  for  energy  conservation  within 
the  transpcotatlon  sector  of  our  economy, 
hopefully,  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  Federal 
policies  for  fostering  energy  conservation  in 
this  end  use. 

The  President's  progralm  to  upgrade 
insulation  standards  on  single  and  multi- 
family  dwellings  Is  still  in  a  demonstra- 
tion phase.  It  Is  unclear  when  he  will 
direct  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  update  its  insulation  standards. 
DmoT  keseaech 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  a  "crash" 
program  Is  now  needed  t^  achieve  self- 
sufficiency,  and  at  the  top;  of  the  list  are 
coal  based  technologies,  stich  as  the  gasi- 
fication of  coal  to  supplement  dwindling 
natural  gas  supplies,  the  development  of 
low-b.t.u.  synthetic  gas  from  coal  for 
cleaner  generation  of  electricity,  the  de- 
velopment of  MHD  processes  for  making 
power,  the  development  of  stSMsk  gas 
cleaning  technologies  for  sulphur  oxides, 
and  the  development  of  oil  from  coal. 

With  coal  and  oil  shale  generally  rec- 
ognized as  the  principal  domestic  alter- 
natives to  petroleum  imborts.  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  action,  not  rhetoric,  is  needed 
now  to  insure  the  future  and  essential 
role  that  these  domestic  resources  can 
serve  in  our  energy  economy. 

The  President's  messag^  however,  does 
little  to  build  upon  existing  programs 
which  are  constrained  by  inadequate 
funding.  The  thrust  is  to  continue  the 
Federal  Government's  previous  bias  to- 
ward nuclear  energy  research.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals, other  than  nuclear,  is: 

Creation  of  a  new  central  energy  fund  in 
the   Interior   Department   to   provide   addl- 
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tlonal  money  for  non-nuclear  research  and 
development,  with  the  greatest  part  desig- 
nated for  coal  research.  This  central  fund  to 
designed  to  give  us  the  aexlblllty  we  need  for 
rapid  exploitation  of  new,  especially  promls- 
ing  energy  technologies  with  near-term  pay- 
offs. 

Yet.  examination  of  the  1974  budget 
reveals  only  $21  million  proposed  for  the 
Interior  "central  energy  fimd." 

Perusal  of  the  energy  message  con- 
vinces me  that  the  Federal  Energy  Re- 
search Management  project  proposed  by 
Senators  Jacksoit  and  Magnuson  and 
myself,  on  March  19,  1973,  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Our  proposed  legislation  woiild, 
in  effect,  provide  (20  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  to  commercially  demonstrate 
technologies  for  coal  gasification,  coal 
liqulfacticKi.  shale  oil.  and  geothermal 
and  advanced  power  cycles  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  to  meet  X3S. 
future  energy  requirements  with 
domestic,  not  foreign,  energy  resources. 

For  20  plus  years,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  subsidized  nuclear  power  de- 
veloped on  the  premise  of  abundant  elec- 
tric energy.  Let  us  now  apply  this  same 
concept  and  assure  abimdant  supplies  of 
domestic,  not  foreign,  energy  resources, 
compatible  with  environmental  require- 
ments. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  continue  to  expect 
that  increased  exploration  for  domestic 
oil  and  gas  can  alone  carry  the  burden 
for  success,  even  at  higher  prices. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  hearings  be- 
fore the  national  fuels  and  energy  pol- 
icy study  on  Federal  energy  research 
programs  and  priorities,  "our  Nation's 
long-term  energy  posture  depends  on 
the  successful  devel<vment  of  solar  en- 
ergy, the  nuclear  breeder  reactor,  con- 
trolled fusion,  and  other  imconventlonal 
energy  resources.  First,  however,  we 
must  successfully  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  1970's  and  1980's  when  there  will 
be  need  for  the  development  of  sulfur 
oxide  control  technology,  coal  liqtilfac- 
tion.  both  high-  and  low-Btu  coal  gasif- 
ication, and  geothermal  energy  sources" 

Such  a  crash  program  would,  of 
course,  require  massive  cooperation  from 
the  private  sector  where  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise now  exists.  Yet.  the  very  com- 
panies who  possess  the  expertise  on  such 
technologies  as  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
are  wary  of  joint  government-industry 
projects  for  fear  of  losing  title  to  their 
proprietary  knowledge.  The  result  Is 
unacceptable  delays  or  even  failures. 
This  Inequitable  and  unrealistic  situation 
must  be  corrected. 

The  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1973,  Is  a  step 
In  this  direction  and  was  Introduced  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  this  matter.  We 
agree  that  there  are  several  points  which 
require  clarification  in  any  final  legisla- 
tion. However,  these  will  be  discussed 
In  subsequent  hearings  after  which  I 
may  offer  amendments. 

IKTERNATIOMAI.    COOPERATIOK 

I  siQjport  the  President's  conclusion 
that: 

The  energy  challenge  provides  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  for  nations  to  pursue  vital 
objectives  through  peaceful  cooperation.  No 
chance  should  be  lost  to  strengthen  the 
structure  of  peace  we  are  seeking  to  build 
in  the  world,  and  few  Issues  provide  us  with 


as  good  an  c^pcvtunlty  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  more  to  be  gained  in  pursuing  our 
national  interests  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion than  through  destructive  competition 
or  dangerous  confrontation. 

My  view  on  the  need  to  review  our 
country's  foreign  policy  in  light  of  pro- 
jected oil  imports  is  best  presented  in  my 
March  19,  1973,  address  to  Nationaa  En- 
ergy Forum  2. 1  request  that  appropriate 
excerpts  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

PKioarriKS  or  Oil-producing  Countbies 

When  speaking  of  national  priorities  for 
energy,  however,  we  must  also  concern  our- 
selves with  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
oil  producing  countries.  Their  economic  fu- 
ture rests  predominantly  on  their  develop- 
ment of  non-renewable  energy  resources. 

Yes,  American  society  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  success  to  virtually  every  other  nation. 
Our  ability  as  a  people,  and  as  a  Nation,  to 
provide  and  sustain  material  prosperity  is  a 
goal  actively  sought  by  the  world's  develop- 
ing nations.  Our  unparalleled  prosperity  veas 
achieved,  notwithstanding  an  unprece- 
dented dependence  on  energy.  Somehow,  we 
managed  to  keep  supplies  adequate  to  meet 
energy  demands.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is 
changing. 

The  Middle  East  611 -producing  countries 
aspire  to  achieve  our  standard  for  their  peo- 
ple. Their  principal  asset  for  realization  of 
this  objective  is  oU.  Tet,  as  Saudi  Arabia's 
OU  Minister.  Shaykh  Tomlnl.  has  pointed 
out,  the  producing  countries  are  about  to 
enter  an  era  when  their  Income  revenues  are 
in  excess  of  what  they  can  spend  inside  their 
own  countries.  Consequently,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  nationalism,  they  are 
being  forced  to  reconsider  the  vaJue  of  hold- 
ing cash  revenues,  and  realizing  only  interest 
on  them,  as  compared  with  the  future  esca- 
lated value  of  oU  left  in  the  ground.  With  the 
periodic  devalxiatkm  of  the  doUar  that  has 
taken  place,  this  reassessment  by  the  oil- 
producing  countries  is  inevitable.  It  can  be 
expected  to  lead  to  their  adoption  of  produc- 
tion programs  which  Insxire  that  revenues  are 
collected  consistent  with  their  national 
aspirations. 

We  need  but  look  to  Canada,  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  to  understand  the  real  impor- 
tance of  this  situation.  On  February  18,  1973, 
Canada  announced  that  it  is  curbing  petro- 
leum exports  to  the  United  States  to  protect 
its  domestic  supplies.  This  action  is  consist, 
ent  with  Canada's  previous  policy  of  export- 
ing only  excess  crude  oU  supplies  to  the 
United  States.  Recent  U.S.  demands  threaten 
their  domestic  energy  supplies,  particularly 
the  use  of  crude  oil  for  the  production  of 
gasoline  and  heating  oU.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  United  SUtes  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  going  price,  Canada  does  not  find  it  in 
their  national  Interest  to  increase  our 
supplies. 

A  similar  situation  woiild  exist  In  the 
Middle  East  should  oil  be  worth  more  in  the 
ground  than  dollars  in  the  bank. 

As  the  era  of  scarce  energy  dawns,  the  oU 
exporting  countries  will  hold  the  trump 
cards.  The  producing  countries  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  their  non-renewable  enerr- 
gy  resources  to  reflect  their  long-term  na- 
tional priorities,  rather  than  the  priorities 
of  the  consuming  countries.  Such  policies  will 
harm  the  interest  of  the  consuming  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  oil  companies,  unless  al- 
ternative domestic  supplies  are  developed. 

Tet,  as  the  Vietnam  conflict  draws  to  a 
close,  the  reinainlng  outstanding  area  of  tur- 
moil is  the  Middle  East,  where  stability 
would  assiire  a  reliable  flow  of  essential  oil  to 
the  American  economy.  But  that  is  an  un- 
stable area  and  I  believe  It  Is  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  to  accelerate  efforts  to- 
ward peace  in  the  Middle  East  from  whence 


we  plan  to  Import  more  and  more  petroleum 
products. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  academic  economists 
have  suggested  that  a  cut-off  of  middle  east- 
ern oil  to  the  United  States  will  not  happen 
despite  specific  Arab  threats  to  the  contrary. 
They  also  have  argued  that  Middle  East  oil 
is  and  wUl  be  cheaper  than  domestic  oU.  But 
last  week  It  was  higher  priced,  for  the  first 
time.  And,  our  energy  conservationists  have 
argued  that  we  should  not  "drain  America 
dry".  Many  of  them  assert  that  we  should 
buy  as  much  foreign  oil  as  we  can. 

As  usual,  realism  is  needed.  The  OFEC 
countries  have  a  75  percent  monopoly  on  the 
known  "Free  World's"  oil  reserves  and  they 
have  billions  of  doUan  of  excess  capital.  It 
also  is  estimated  that  by  1983  the  OPEC 
countries  wlU  have  acquired  a  61  percent 
equity  ownership  of  the  operations  of  in- 
ternational oU  companies  in  their  terri- 
tories. 

While  United  States  oil  companies  need 
United  States  Government  support  in  their 
dealings  with  these  oU  producing  countries, 
the  greatest  need  la  for  a  coherent  energy 
resource  strategy  fc*  our  country  tor  the 
next  decade.  The  United  States  must  under- 
take diplomatic  approaches  on  oar  Nation's 
behalf,  not  Just  on  behalf  of  the  oU  com- 
panies. Our  government  must  insure  stable 
supplies  to  meet  our  future  energy  require- 
ments. 

At  home,  we  must  develop  alternative  sup- 
plies to  increase  our  flexibUity  in  dealing 
with  the  oil  exporting  countries.  This  will  in- 
volve costly,  and  unpopular,  domestic  deci- 
sions and  the  possibility  of  curbing  domestic 
consumption.  But,  in  recognizing  the  na- 
tional interest  of  foreign  suppliers,  we  will 
also  help  to  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
has  access  to  these  important  energy  re- 
sources,  especially   from   the   Persian   Oulf. 

Our  greatest  challenge,  however,  may  very 
weU  be  our  willingness  to  come  to  grtps  with 
the  fact  that  never  before,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  have  so  many  wealthy,  industrial- 
ised, and  militarily  powerful  countries  been 
at  the  potential  mercy  of  the  smaU,  inde- 
pendent, and  potentially  unstable  states. 
Tet,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  these  coun- 
tries will  provide  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  for 
Western  Man. 

Few  of  our  traditional  policies  can  ac- 
commodate this  difficult  situation  in  an  era 
of  Intense  nationalism.  Never  before  har  the 
need  for  new  and  imaglnr.tlve  foreign  po:.- 
cles  been  more  keen,  and  never  before  has 
the  Interdependence  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  smaU  and  large,  and  the  weak  and 
powerful  states  been  so  great.  Con.'-er.uently, 
we  must  ttOce  all  possible  steps  to  minimize 
our  future  dependence  on  these  energy  re- 
sources by  the  development  of  alternatives — 
at  home. 

COIfCLUBSOK 

The  challenge  Is  there — the  question 
is  our  national  acceptance  and  a  solid 
commitment  to  meet  our  national  energy 
commitments  consistent  with  environ- 
mental policies. 

The  President's  program  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  Congress,  as  provided 
for  In  our  Constitution,  must  formulate 
our  country's  energy  priorities  and  pro- 
grams. The  executive  branch,  in  turn, 
must  then  Implement  and  administer 
the  resultant  statutory  policies  or  rec- 
ommend their  modification. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid^t, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY)  may  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  instead  of  5  minutes,  in  the  pe- 
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rlod  for  the  tranBaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing busineao.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee)  may  be  again 
recognized  for  resumption  of  the  im- 
flnlshed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  be  recognized,  when 
he  does  seek  recognition  later  today,  for 
not  to  exceed  20  mtoutes  rather  than  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  dls- 
Ung\iished  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  tavite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  Informative  testimony  delivered 
this  morning  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics,  the  testimony  being 
given  by  the  distmguished  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  relating  to  the  President's  budget 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
staff  analysis  of  that  budget. 

I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  and  Mr.  Staat's  testi- 
mony at  this  morning's  hearing  of  the 
Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Remaucs  or  Sknatoe  Httbert  H. 
Httmphbxt — Antn.  18, 1973 

Tbe  Budget  of  tbe  United  States  may  be 
the  Nation's  most  Important  public  docu- 
ment. The  budget  sketches  out  the  Oovern- 
ment's  present  and  future  economic  activi- 
ties, the  level  and  composition  of  Federal 
revenues,  the  overall  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  the  details  about  how  much  money 
wiU  be  spent  for  particular  government  pro- 


propoeals,  which 

ctor  of  the  Office 

et,  has  refused  to 

Ittee  on  the  sub- 


grams.  The  execution  of  t^ie  budget  plan  has 
an  encwmous  effect  on  tlte  economy  and  on 
Individual  consumers.  For  this  reason.  It  Is 
clear  that  Congress  and  rtbe  pubUc  need  a 
budget  document  that  Ifl  boneet  and  com- 
plete. I 

Yet  look  at  the  sltuatldn  we  face  today. 

First,  tbe  current  budiet  document  mis- 
represents tbe  current  ebonomlc  situation, 
what  factors  have  created  that  situation, 
and  what  actions  the  Executive  has  taken 
to  control  Federal  spending.  We  are  told 
that  Ck)ngress  Is  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
current  spending  increases,  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  a  spending  reform  program 
that  win  save  the  taxi>^ers  a  great  deal, 
and  that  the  Admlnlstrftlon  is  also  busy 
weeding  out  wasteful  and  ineffective  pro- 
grams. None  of  these  assfrtlons  are  true,  as 
has  been  made  clear  by  ^e  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff  study  analyzing  the  Admin- 
istration's spending  refor 
I  released  last  Friday. 

Second,  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  _ 
of  Management  and  Buc 

testify  before  this  Subcor., ^^  „„„- 

stantive  reasons  why  particular  budget  cuts 
were  made.  Mr.  Ash  says  he  won't  come  be- 
cause he  Is  only  responsible  for  the  overall 
fiscal  outlook,  not  the  Aetalls  about  why 
certain  budget  cuts  are  niade.  This  puts  Mr. 
Ash  In  the  IncomprehensKle  position  of  be- 
ing In  charge  of  managfeg  the  Budget  In 
general  but  not  In  particular.  This  repre- 
sents, to  me  at  least,  an  abdication  of  Mr. 
Ash's  responalbUlties  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

Third,  instead  of  bullying  their  case  for 
the  particular  budget  cutp  with  hard  analy- 
sis, and  presenting  suchi  analysis  In  open 
testimony  to  the  Congresf.  the  White  House 
apparently  has  mobUlzed  the  Government's 
public  relations  machinery  to  distort  the 
spending  issue.  As  mostjof  you  know,  the 
Administration  has  distributed  a  146  page 
public  relations  kit  calledi"The  Battle  of  the 
Budget  1973."  I  have  looted  at  that  kit  and 
found  It  goes  far  beyond  ;he  bounds  of  par- 
tUan  debate  In  Its  cont<mpt  for  Congress. 
An  entire  page  is  devoed  to  demeaning 
statements  that  speech!  nakers  can  make 
about  the  Congress,  includ  Ing: 

"Just  because  the  Cq  ogress  passes  the 
buck  doesn't  mean  the  President  has  to 
spend  It." 

"When  the  Congress  o  mt  add,  ...  the 
President  must  aubtnwt,  otherwise  the 
budget  win  keep  on  multiplying  and  the 
taxpayers  dollars  will  keip  on  dividing." 

"When  one  man  he'ps  himself  to  another 
man's  bank  account,  \f$  called  embez2ae- 
ment.  But  when  a  big  spending  Congress- 
man helps  himself  to  th«  taxpayer's  Income 
with  higher  prices  andl  taxes,  then  It's 
called  compassion." 

"Does  the  Congress  really  want  programs 
of  compassion  for  the  poior,  or  does  it  Just 
want  to  Indulge  Its  past  Ion  for  poor  pro- 
grams?" 

"This  may  look  like  a  Santa  Claus  Con- 
gress—but It's  got  a  bag  f  ill  of  bad  news  for 
the  taxpayers." 

"All  this  talk  about  a  obnstltutlonal  crisis 
Is  Just  a  smoke  screen— a  frantic  attempt 
to  divert  attention  to  the  srlsls  of  confidence 
and  the  abUlty  of  Congisss  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayer." 

"Some  people  on  Capito  Hill  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  the  people  i  alxed  up  with  the 
power  to  declare  war  on  ;he  American  tax- 
payer." 

"When  the  report  cai  1  on  the  budget 
comes  In,  if  the  Congress  fiunks  arithmetic, 
the  taxpayer  is  the  one  ^  ho  will  get  a  lick- 
ing." 

As  one  can  see,  thei »  are  demeaning 
statements  that  Congresi  is  on  a  drunken 
spending  spree  and  onlyl  the  President  ia 
Interested  In  economizing.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  sttidy  I  released  last 
Friday  has  laid  that  mytl  i  to  rest  by  show- 
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ing  that  Preeidentlal  speidlng  initiatives 
were  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the 
•pending  excesses  over  the  President's  orlg. 
inal  fiscal  1973  Budget  prc|>osals. 

We  In  Congress  cannot  and  wUl  not  allow 
auch  wholesale  distortion  oC  the  budget  and 
spending  issues.  We  miost  put  a  spotlight  on 
what  is  happening  to  budget  priorities  be- 
hind the  public  relations  haze,  and  we  must 
halt  the  use  of  Governmeat  funds  and  re- 
sources for  propaganda  purposes.  I  have 
therefore  written  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  asked  him  to  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration's public  relations  activities  In 
the  budget  area,  partlcularty  the  use  of  the 
146  page  public  relations  kit  called  "The 
Battle  of  the  Budget  1973." 

We  can  also  put  the  siJotllght  on  these 
matters  by  inviting  expert  witnesses  to 
analyze  the  Administration's  budget  spend- 
ing reform  proposals.  Today  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  brings  considerable  ex- 
pertise to  the  question  of  program  evalua- 
tion. Following  Mr.  Staats,  we  wUl  hear  from 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Former  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  Dr.  Lester  Thurow,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Both  Dean  Cohen  and  Dr.  Thu- 
row have  practiced  and  wBtten  extensively 
in  the  field  of  government  mnance  and  pro- 
gram evaluation.  T 

Statement  or  Elmem  B.  Staats 

The  Committee  has  furnished  us  with  cer- 
tain materials  supplied  by  <he  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  Response  to  your 
requests  for  Justification  of  the  items  listed 
in  the  fiscal  1974  budget  a4  "OuUay  savings 
from  program  reductions  f|nd  terminations 
1973-1976."  In  your  letter  of  AprU  12,  the 
Committee  requested  our  knalysls  of  these 
Justifications  "in  terms  of  ^elr  general  pro- 
fessional competence,  to  vThat  extent  they 
provide  an  analytical  explanation  of  why 
the  budget  cuts  were  made.  If  adequate  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  Impact  the  cuts 
would  have  on  sectors  of  the  economy,  and 
to  what  extent  the  Administration's  budget 
cuts  represent  real  savings  In  budget  outlays 
for  fiscal  1974."  The  Committee  further 
wished  to  have  our  Judgment  as  to  whether 
we  believe  that  the  material  provided  the 
Committee  "is  an  adequate  basis  for  Con- 
gress to  make  decisions  about  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  the  programs  being  terminated 
or  reduced."  | 

Our  response  to  the  Committee's  request 
must  necessarily  be  limited  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  we  have  had  an  extremely  short 
time  to  review  the  material.  As  you  recog- 
nlBe,  the  material  suppUed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  14  extremely  brtef. 
The  discussion  In  the  budgiet  documents  It- 
self is  even  less  complete.  Secondly,  we  have 
not  obtained  backup  Information  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  ^dget,  and  more- 
over, agency  budget  JustlQcatlons  prepared 
for  the  appropriations  committees  are  not 
available  to  us.  Normally,  the  subcommittees 
of  the  appropriations  conumttees  or  the  leg- 
islative committees,  where  applicable,  v/ould 
examine  through  agency  liearlngs  the  de- 
tailed basis  for  the  types  of  reductions  and 
program  modifications  outlined  in  the  ma- 
terial supplied  to  the  Committee. 

With  this  overall  qualification,  we  are 
happy  to  provide  such  comments  as  we  can 
in    our    presentation    todayt 

First  of  all,  there  is  noising  new  about 
the  Idea  of  having  a  sectlajn  in  the  budget 


dealing  with  savings  from 
cations    and    terminations. 


program  modlfl- 
This    has    been 


common  practice  of  different  Presidents  over 


many    years.    Undoubtedly, 
listed  in  the  1974  budget 


the    reductions 
Include  possibly 


more  items  and  are  probaMy  more  contro 


versial   than   any   which   X 
there   may   well   be    Items 


properly  mcluded  In  a  list  ( lescAbed  as  pto- 


can   recall, 
which    are 


and 
im- 
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gram  reductions  and  terminations.  In  some 
instances,  for  example,  it  would  appear  that 
a  reduction  below  the  agency's  request  is  in- 
cluded as  an  outlay  savmgs.  I  note,  for  ex- 
ample, on  page  62  an  item,  entitled  "reduce 
procurement  of  Safeguard,  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  ships,"  involving  savings  of  $660  mil- 
lion In  1974  and  $1.3  billion  In  1975. 1  assume 
that  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with  an  ABM 
site  In  the  Washington  area  accounts  for 
this  In  part  but  the  portion  relating  to  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  ships  would  appear  to  be 
simply  a  reduction  below  the  Defense  De- 
partment's request.  A  cursory  review  of  the 
list  would  indicate  that  this  is  true  with  a 
number  of  other  Items. 

We  all  recognize  that  agency  requests  al- 
most without  exception  exceed  the  amounts 
which  the  President  finds  possible  to  include 
within  the  total  which  he   is  prepared  to 
support.  If  the  logic  of  Including  these  Items 
were  to  be  pursued,  the  list  would  have  In- 
cluded aU  reductions  below  agency  requests. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  can 
be  accurately  considered  as  "outlay  savings." 
The  second  type  of  question  relates  to  the 
appropriateness  of  Including  as  an  "outlay 
savings"  the  Increased  return  of  lease  sales  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf  to  Increase  do- 
mestic oil  production  which  is  taken  in  the 
budget  as  an  offset  to  expenditures.  The  Item 
involves  more  than  $1.6  blUion  in  the  two 
years  1974  and  1976.  A  slmUar  question  re- 
lates to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
advances  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Cooperation  and  Develt^ment  resulting  from 
termination     of     the     European     Monetary 
Agreement  on  December  31,  1972.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  OECD  agreed  to  return  the 
original  U.S.  contribution  and  a  portion  of 
the  funds  earnings.  $241.5  mlUlon,  represent- 
ing 118  mUllon  In  cash  and  a  123.6  mUllon 
in  claims  against  the  Treasury,  were  taken 
as  a  receipt  In  the  Budget  offsetting  1973 
foreign  economic  assistance  outlays.  In  my 
opinion,  both  these  Items  should  have  been 
properly  considered  as  receipts  rather  than 
savings.  If  they  had  been  considered  as  re- 
ceipts, they  would  have,  of  course,  entered 
Into  the  totals  of  the  budget  deficit  and  sur- 
plus but  not  in  a  list  of  outlay  savings. 

StUl  another  question  U  Illustrated  by  the 
termination  of  categorical  commimlty  de- 
velopment programs  in  favor  of  urban  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing.  The  termination  of 
model  cities,  urban  renewal  and  other  com- 
munity development  programs  Is  shown  as  a 
savings  of  approximately  $750  mUllon.  These 
are  more  than  offset  by  a  legislative  proposal 
of  $2.3  bUllon  for  special  revenue  sharing 
elsewhere  In  the  budget  document.  Never- 
theless, the  Item  is  carried  as  an  outlay  sav- 
ing. A  similar  question  arises  with  respect 
to  the  savings  which  are  Usted  under  Income 
security  on  page  63  where  it  would  appear 
that  the  budget  takes  credit  for  the  lower 
statutory  celling  enacted  by  the  Congress  on 
social  services  grants.  This  action  had  been 
taken  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  Its  Inclusion  in  the  list  of 
projected  outlay  savings.  With  the  legisla- 
tive change,  the  amount  could  not  have  In- 
creased and,  therefore,  no  savings  would 
have  taken  place. 

A  different  type  of  question  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  Item  on  page  67  where  savings 
of  $390  mUlion  are  attributed  to  a  change 
In  the  allocation  of  retirement  costs  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  to  the  Postal 
Service.  These  costs  wlU  be  Incurred  and 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  one  fund  or  the 
other,  that  Is,  they  must  be  paid  for  either 
out  of  general  revenues  or  postal  revenues,  or 
from  transitional  Postal  Service  approorla- 
tlons.  Incidentally,  the  Postal  Service  disa- 
grees that  the  change  In  the  funding  to  the 
Postal  Service  can  be  accomplished  without 
legislation. 

These  questions  are  not  intended  to  be 
critical  of  the  need  for  the  budget  formula- 
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tlon  process  to  examine  all  poasiblUtles  for 
savings  whether  they  be  through  manage- 
ment Improvements,  program  reduotlcnie  and 
terminations  or  whether  they  be  through 
recasting  programs  to  achieve  the  benefits  at 
lower  costs  ot  more  effectively  at  the  same 
cost.  This  Is  a  legitimate  and  Important  func- 
tion of  the  budgetary  process.  At  the  same 
time,  under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
Congress  must  examine  each  such  recom- 
mendation or  proposed  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  the  deslrabUlty  of  the  pro- 
posed action,  Including  the  validity  of  the 
claimed  savings  associated  with  the  proposed 
action.  In  other  words,  are  the  claimed 
savings  "real"  savings  or  do  they  appear 
somewhere  else  In  the  budget  under  a  differ- 
ent heading  and  are  the  savings  realistic 
appraisals  as  to  deslrabUlty  of  reducing  or 
terminating  a  program  and  substituting  in 
Its  place  a  different  approach?  Accordingly, 
regardless  of  the  existence  of  or  the  adequacy 
of  studies  in  support  of  proposed  budgetary 
proposals,  value  Judgments  will  always  play 
an  Important  part  In  the  overall  budget  for- 
ulatlon  and  review  process. 

My  general  point  Is  that  the  questions 
which  the  Committee  is  addressing  are  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  the  review  of  the  entire 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress.  Unquestionably,  the  committees 
which  wUl  be  reviewing  Individual  agency 
budget  requests  and  considering  legislative 
proposals  of  the  executive  branch  wUl  ex- 
amine them  In  detaU.  It  is  Important,  how- 
ever, to  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  many 
questions  can  legitimately  be  raised  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  figures  which 
have  been  Included  In  the  total  list  of  outlay 
savings  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  Including 
certain  proposed  actions  on  the  list.  In  other 
cases,  the  Committee  may  wish  to  address  It- 
self to  analytical  studies  in  greater  depth 
bearing  upon  the  substance  of  the  proposed 
actions. 


ADEfttJATELT     OF     "ANALTnCAI-     JUSTIFICATION" 

With  regard  to  whether  adequate  consider- 
ation was  given  by  the  administration  to  the 
Impact  the  cuts  would  have  on  sectors  of  the 
economy,  our  conclusion  Is  that  the  material 
standing  alone  does  not  reveal  this.  We  can 
assume  that  the  administration  considered 
many  factors  In  arriving  at  decisions  as  to 
what  and  how  much  to  cut.  The  adequacy  of 
such  consideration,  however,  would  be  ex- 
tremely difflciUt  to  assess  In  the  time  avail- 
able even  if  Information  and  data  much  more 
in  depth  than  the  OMB  material  were  readily 
available.  Some  of  the  khids  of  questions 
which  could  be  addressed  in  analytical 
studies  and  on  which  Information  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  before  congressional 
action  can  be  mustrated  by  selected  ex- 
amples drawn  from  those  actions  requiring 
substantive  legislation  listed  on  page  60  of 
the  Budget. 

The  first  action  listed  proposes  to  eliminate 
a  present  option  for  a  lump-sum  payment 
with  reduction  of  subsequent  monthly  bene- 
fits for  cerUln  beneficaries  of  the  Old  Age 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Program! 
with  estimated  budget  outlay  savings  of  $310 
mlUlon  m  each  of  1974  and  1975.  The  OMB 
material  does  not  discuss  the  original  purpose 
m  granting  an  option  to  the  beneficiaries  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  purpose  might  be 
compromised  by  the  proposed  legislation 
change.  Also,  the  material  does  not  disclose 
the  basis  for  the  estimates  or  whether  they 
considered  the  offsetting  effect  of  higher 
monthly  benefits  against  the  savings  from 
elimination  of  the  lunip-sum  payments. 

The  third  action  listed  prc^oses  to  leg- 
islatively reform  cost-sharing  under  the 
Medicare  program  as  weU  as  to  implement 
effective  utUlzatlon  reviews  In  that  program. 
The  OMB  material  does  not  provide  Informa- 
tion on  how  the  estimated  1974  and  1976 
budget  outlays  savings  of  $616  mUllon  and 
$1.3  billion  were  arrived  at,  or  how  much  of 


these  amounts  are  attributable  to  the  pro- 
posed legislative  and  administrative  actions, 
respectively.  Also,  the  material  does  not  In- 
dicate whether  the  estimates  considered  the 
extent  to  which  the  Increased  Medicare  de- 
ductible and  copayment  amounts  and  re- 
sultant reductions  In  budget  outlays  would 
be  offset  by  Increased  financing  of  such  de- 
ductible and  copayment  amoimts  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  under  the 
Medicaid  program. 

The  fifth  action  listed  would  eliminate 
duplicate  burial  benefits  through  legislation 
requiring  that  burial  benefits  for  veterans 
of  $260  each  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
burial  benefits  avaUable  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  law.  The  OMB  material 
does  not  Include  whether.  In  estimating  re- 
ducing budget  outlays  of  $64  mUllon  an- 
nuaUy,  consideration  was  given  to  the  in- 
creased costs  of  administration  which  would 
be  required  to  determine  In  each  Individual 
case  the  entitlement  amount  for  burial  bene- 
fits. 

The  sixth  listed  action  woiild  legislatively 
require  the  Income  of  spouses  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  amounts  of  veterans' 
pensions  contributing  to  an  estimated  sav- 
ings of  budget  outlays  of  $223  mUllon  in  1974 
and  $227  mUllon  In  1976.  The  OMB  material 
does  not  provide  Information  on  how  the 
Income  of  a  spouse  will  be  considered  In  com- 
puting pension  benefit  amounts  and  does  not 
Indicate  whether  consideration  was  given  In 
the  estimates  to  the  possible  disincentive  the 
spouse  might  have  to  work  to  supplement 
the  famUy  income. 

These  examples  sviggest  only  a  few  of  the 
types  of  Information  which  should  be  avaU- 
able to  the  Congress  prior  to  action  on  the 
contemplated  legislative  propoeaU. 
VAUDrnr  or  the  amount  or  claimed  savings 

IN   BUDGET   OtnXATS 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Subcommittee  staff 
study  released  last  Friday,  the  question  of 
whether  claimed  savings  in  budget  outlays 
are  real  presents  some  problem  of  definition. 
In  general,  we  would  not  disagree  with  the 
statements  on  page  6  of  the  staff  study  that 
an  outlay  savings  could  resiUt  from  either  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  program  outlays 
from  one  year  to  the  next  or  an  action  that 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  outlays,  as  authorized  or  contemplated  by 
existing  law,  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In 
other  words,  funds  which  In  the  absence  of 
the  specific  action  would  have  been  expended, 
win  not  be  expended. 

Although  It  appears  that  many  of  the  "sav- 
ings" shown  in  the  budget  listing  of  program 
reductions  and  terminations  follow  this  defi- 
nition, not  all  of  the  "savings"  can  be  consid- 
ered permanent  sUice  many  of  the  actions 
are  in  the  nature  of  deferrals  of  outUys  to 
later  periods  rather  than  permanent  reduc- 
tions. Also,  although  certain  of  the  "savings" 
appear  to  be  permanent  in  the  context  of 
the  particular  program  being  reduced  or  ter- 
minated, they  seem  to  be  at  least  partially 
offset  or  eliminated  by  Increases  or  contem- 
plated Increases  in  other  parts  of  the  Budget 
or  by  reductions  in  receipts. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  schedules 
which  are  attached  to  my  statement  which 
classify  the  different  "savings"  items  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
tertetics  I  have  discussed  and  certain  other 
characteristics.  These  classifications  were 
prepared  by  my  staff  rather  quickly  and  gen- 
erally using  only  Information  contained  in 
the  budget  and  the  OMB  material.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  sure  that  with  more  time  and 
information  the  classifications  could  be  im- 
proved upon  and  refined. 

I  believe  It  would  be  useful  here  to  mus- 
trate  the  different  kinds  of  savings  with  a 
few  examples. 

With  regard  to  deferred  expenditures  or 
outlays,  the  first  Item  on  page  60  again  Ulus- 
trates  a  point.  Although  the  legislative  ellml- 
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zwUoa  of  <q>Uooal  lump-sum  payments  un- 
der the  OASDI  program  Is  estimated  to  re- 
duce outlays  In  eacb  1974  and  1975  by  $310 
mlllton.  tbe  savings  will  be  generally  offset 
by  Increased  monthly  benefit  payments  In 
future  years. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  savings  of  $471  million 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  $133  nUlllon 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Items  30  and 
65  In  the  OMB  material)  also  appear  to  rep- 
resent largely  deferrals  of  outlays  through 
deferring  or  aloving  down  construction 
projects. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  termination 
of  several  community  development  programs 
Illustrate  savings  In  budget  outlays  In  one 
part  of  the  budget  which  will  be  olTset  by 
contemplated  Increases  in  other  parts  of  the 
budget.  As  another  example  of  possible  off- 
set, item  16  of  the  OMB  material  Indicates 
that  some  part  of  a  $94  million  1974  savings 
will  be  due  to  shUtliig  some  forest  road  con- 
struction from  direct  Federal  funding  to 
financing  by  timber  purchasers  with  corre- 
sponding allowances  against  the  purchase 
price.  Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that  much 
of  the  outlay  savings  would  be  offset  by 
reduced  receipts. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  I've 
mentioned  and  illustrated,  many  of  the  sav- 
ings In  budget  outlays  are  dependent  upon 
either  substantive  legislative  action  or  upon 
the  successful  implementation  of  adminis- 
trative improvements  and  reforms.  As  we  aU 
know,  many  legislative  proposals  require 
careful  and  time-ccmsumlng  congressional 
consideration  and  debate.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  estimated  savings  may  not  be  achieved 
or  achieved  when  expected  due  to  delays  In 
the  legislative  process. 

Also,  as  much  as  administrative  improve- 
ment and  reform  may  be  desired  and  Justi- 
fied, it  Is  often  difficult  to  bring  about.  For 
example,  item  49  In  the  OMB  material  re- 
lates to  ellmmatlng  overpayments  and  pay- 
ments to  Ineligible  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance with  savings  of  $592  million  in  each 
1974  and  1975.  We  aU  know  that  thU  area 
has  been  difficult  to  administer  for  many 
years  and  It  is  quite  likely  that,  as  desirable 
as  Improvements  may  be,  all  improper  pay- 
ments will  not  be  eliminated. 

As  mentioned,  our  testimony  today  Is  In- 
tended to  be  req>on8lve  to  your  basic  ques- 
tions rather  than  to  represent  a  coo^lete  or 
Intensive  review  of  tbe  program  reductions 
and  terminations  proposed  m  the  Budget. 
We  will  be  happy  to  lend  our  assistance  to 
the  Subcommittee  In  the  future  analysis  oi 
selected  termination  and  reduction  Items  in 
the  future. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statentent.  We 
Will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
that  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
may  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edltcolsil 
from  the  Washington  Poet,  dated  April 
18,  1973,  entitled  "The  Whos  and  Whys 
of  Budget  Cuts,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  is  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Th*  Who6  and  Whts  or  Bttdcet  Ctrrs 

For  months  now,  the  administration's  vast 
public  relations  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
President's  budget  has  featured  two  themes. 
One  Is  that,  thanks  to  congressional  ex- 
travagance, federal  spending  had  been  threat- 
ening to  soar  out  of  sight  until  President 
Nixon  boldly  Intervened  to  save  the  tax- 
payers from  ruinous  inflation,  heavy  tax 
increases  or  both.  The  complementary  theme 
has  been  that  the  program  slashes  and  ter- 
minations decreed  by  the  President  were 
based  on  tbe  most  exhaustive  systematic  re- 
view of  federal  operations  ever  made.  Aa 
long  ago  as  November  28,  for  instance.  White 


House  Press  Secretary  R^iald  Zlegler  told 
reporters  at  Camp  David  tkat  Mr.  Nixon  "In- 
tends for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  assume  a  new  •nd  expanded  role 
.  .  .  (and]  undertake  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  all  government  programs  now  in 
existence  to  detennlne  wbftber  they  are  ac- 
tually meeting  the  piorpo^  for  which  they 
were  designated."  i 

Now,  however,  in  a  JoUb  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  study.  Just  reieased  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  c<Mnes  word  that  those  estimates 
of  extravagant  spending — and  the  claims  of 
enormous  cuts — are  partly  fiction  and  fluff. 
The  real  increases  which  produce  legitimate 
concern,  the  study  points  Out,  are  attributa- 
ble as  much  to  presidential  initiatives  as  to 
congressional  moves.  From  supposedly  au- 
thoritative documents  subi|iitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  OMB  emerges  tlie  impression  that 
the  administration's  real  cuts  were  not  based 
on  any  comprehensive  assessment  of  federal 
programs,  but  that  the  weeding  was  done 
Instead  mainly  by  slashing  about  in  all  di- 
rections. Finally,  from  OMB  Director  Boy  Ash 
himself,  comes  a  refusal  t^  testify  on  these 
matters  on  grounds  that  OMB  in  general 
and  Mr.  Ash  in  particular  ^ould  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  detall$  of  those  painfiil 
cuts.  I 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  toe  President's  top 
budget  officer  was  not  too  ^xlous  to  be  In- 
terrogated about  the  179  { pages  of  "state- 
ments" which  his  agency  Submitted  to  Sen- 
ator Hvunphrey  to  Justify  all  those  programs 
cuts.  The  material  cannot  be  digmfied  with 
the  label  of  serious  analyats,  much  less  the 
exhaustive  review,  based  on  consistent  stand- 
ards, which  adminlstratioti  rhetoric  might 
lead  one  to  expect.  Most  of  tbe  programs  ai« 
written  off  in  several  lln^  of  generalities. 
In  some  policy  areas  such  as  housing  which 
are  ripe  for  reform,  the  OtSB  papers  do  not 
even  incorporate  the  detailed  studies  which 
have  actually  been  madel  In  many  other 
cases,  the  reason  for  cutting  or  ending  a  pro- 
gram boils  down  to  the  ai«ocratic  assertion 
that  the  government  shouldn't  be  doing  that, 
or  shouldn't  be  doing  it  thlt  way. 

AU  in  all,  this  material — and  Mr.  Ash's 
refusal  to  discuss  it  publlcl j — hardly  promote 
either  the  President's  professed  goal  of  seri- 
ous reform,  or  the  Image  of  OMB  as  an 
agency  rich  In  managemeat  capability  and 
analytic  skill.  The  picture  which  emerges  Is 
that  of  a  highly  partisan  wtecklng  crew,  tak- 
ing the  occasion  of  a  legitimate  budget 
squeeze  to  demolish  every  flomestlc  program 
which  anyone  thought  was  shaky  In  per- 
formance or  suspect  In  jrinclple.  Senator 
Humphrey  and  his  staff  lave  performed  a 
real  service  In  debunking  fhe  "battle  of  the 
budget."  Their  work  will  b$  most  valuable  If 
It  prcds  Congress  to  und^ake  on  Its  own 
the  serious  reassessment  wMch  is  needed,  but 
which  OMB  apparently  h^s  not  done.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  j^resident.  In  my 
opening  remarks,  I  note<i  that  I  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  cimptroller  Gen- 
eral and  have  asked  him  to  Investigate 
the  administration's  public  relations 
activities  in  the  budget  area,  pcuticu- 
larly  the  use  of  a  145  piige  public  rela- 
tions kit  called,  "The 
Budget,  1973." 

I  ask  unanimous  coos*  nt  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Staa  ts  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  I  in  the  Rbcord, 
aa  follows: 

Apul  18, 1973. 

Hon.  Elmes  B.  Staats, 

ComptTxMer  General  of  tfe  United  Statea, 
General  Accounting  yffice.  Washing- 
ton, D.c.  r 

DxAB  Eljux:  It  has  beeq  reported,  as  you 
know,  that  the  AdmlnistraUon  has  mobilized 
a  major  public  relations  4  llort  to  convince 
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Battle  of   the 


staff  study  of 
;  reform  pro- 
Investigation 
:  relations  ef- 


the  public  that  Congreas  ks  jan  Irresponsible 
spender  and  that  the  PrealdAnt  la  a  prudent 
eoonomiaer.  I  have  crltlclae^  tbe  substance 
of  this  position  In  my  statcmint  releasmg  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee'/  ~ 
the  Administration's  ., 
posals.  But  I  believe  a 

of  the  Administration'^  ^ 

fort  in  tbe  budget  is  merited. 

1  would  first  Uke  the  Oenrrai  AccounUng 
Office  to  obtain  a  cotnplete  topy  of  tbe  Ad- 
mlnistraUon's  145  page  public  relations  kit 
'"Hie  Battle  of  the  Budget  1973."  I  would 
then  ask  you  to  determine  i  who  supervises 
tbe  preparation  of  this  document,  what  Ex- 
ecutive offices  assist  in  its  preparation,  and 
how  many  copies  have  been  produced.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  wbo  has  received 
copies  and  what  ln8truction$  were  given  on 
how  to  use  the  material.  Wnally,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  total  costs  for  producing  the 
material  and  the  goverijment  funding 
sources.  j 

I  would  also  like  you  to  determine  If  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,,  or  any  Federal 
statutes  or  guidelines  lay  oiit  standards  for 
honesty  in  the  preparation  Qf  the  Budget. 

I  would  be  interested  In  »ny  suggestions 
you  might  have  about  the  relevant  questions 
to  raise  in  reviewing  these  public  relations 
activities  with  respect  to  the  Budget.  I  hope 
that  we  can  move  promptly  on  this  and  have 
at  least  a  preliminary  answer  In  10  days. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 

matter,  please  contact  Mr.  Douglas  Lee  of 

the  Joint  Economic  Oonmiitt^e  staff. 

Sincerely, 

HnaxBT  H.  _ 
Chairman,  Swbcommttfe|>  on  Consumer 
Economics. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.|  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  Wilbur  J.  Qohen,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  E<lucatlon.  and 
Welfare  and  now  dean  oflthe  school  of 
Education  of  the  Univei^ty  of  Michi- 
gan, be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objectij 
mony  of  Mr.  Cohen  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  ^follows: 
MAJoa   PaocRAM  Rsdttctions  and   Tesmina- 

TIONS  PaOPOSXD  BT  THS  NiXpH  1974  BUDGET 
IN  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EotrCATION, 
AND  WSI.FAaE  I 

(Comments  by  WUbur  J.  Ooli^n,  Dean,  School 
Of  Education,  The  Unlverslity  of  Michigan, 
formerly.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  before  the  Jaint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  Subconunlttee  on 
Consumer  Economics,  April  18,  1973) 
I  first  appeared  before  th^  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  a  biMget  request  in 
1935  for  the  Social  Security  Board.  We  didn't 
get  the  appropriation  because  Senator  Huey 
Long    filibustered    and    the    Congress    ad- 
journed before  enacting  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  concliided  that  some 
new  and  better  method  Is  fieeded  to  pre- 
vent the  President's  Budget ;  for  1974  being 
enacted  as  proposed.  I  hope  tliese  and  similar 
hearings  will  produce  the  nee  sssary  Informa- 
tion to  achieve  this  result. 

Real  versus  imaginary  bulget  savings 
I  have  reviewd  the  34  pn  posed  program 
reductions  and  terminations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  HJ:.W.  listed  on  pages  61-53  of  The 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  the  formal 
Justifications  for  each  one  milch  were  sub- 
mitted to  this  Committee.  TUe  total  of  these 
24  pr<9oeals  is  about  $6  billion  for  1974  and 
$9  biUlon  for  1975. 

I  completely  agree  with  1|he  observation 
In  the  staff  study  that  tbe  information  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee  as  formal  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Budget  cuts  is  Inadequate  and 
that  Congress  cannot  rely  on  lit  In  determin- 
ing program  changes  or  a^tting  national 
priorities. 


the  tesU- 
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I  believe  tbe  legislative  and  appropriation 
Conunittees  which  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
individual  items  would  need  substantial  ad- 
ditional information  before  making  a  final 
conclusion  on  any  of  the  proposals. 

Even  when  the  proposed  change  has  con- 
siderable merit,  the  Justification  fails  to  pre- 
sent any  hard  data  or  any  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  change. 

In  all  my  38  years  of  Budget-watching  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  poor  set  of  Budget 
Justifications  sent  to  the  Congress.  I  can  only 
guess  that  any  fuller  Justifications  were  lost 
on  the  way  to  the  Watergate. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  present  Congress 
adopting  the  increased  deductibles  and  co- 
insurance in  Medicare.  This  would  reduce  the 
above  toUls  by  $516  million  in  1974  and 
$1,200  million  In  1975.» 

The  alleged  savings  of  $2.7  blUion  in  1974 
and  $4.7  bUlion  in  1975  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
gressional passage  of  the  statutory  ceUlng 
on  social  services  last  year  Is  taking  credit 
for  past  legislative  action  and  should  not 
properly  be  included  in  any  Budget  totals. 

Excluding  these  two  large  items,  the  total 
savings  of  all  22  other  items  are  $3.7  billion 
for  1974  and  $3  billion  for  1975. 

Two  of  these  amendments  *  (In  part)  would 
result  in  some  Increases  in  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital services  under  Medicare.  Hence,  there 
would  be  no  real  net  savings  from  these  ac- 
tions but  a  shift  from  general  revenue  financ- 
ing to  payroU  tax  financing.  Since  the  esti- 
mated savings  for  these  two  proposals  are 
embodied  In  other  proposals,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  a  precise  estimate  of 
their  Impact,  but  they  probably  would  in- 
volve about  $250  mUlion  In  1974  and  $500 
million  in  1975. 

Another  proposal  ^  is  simply  a  short-time 
reduction  in  social  security  dlsbursenients 
which  would  be  offset  by  future  increases, 
and,  moreover,  would  not  be  reflected  in  any 
general  revenue  savings. 

In  effect,  therefore,  part  of  the  alleged 
savings  are  cosmetic,  and  part  are  misleading 
Insofar  as  general  revenues  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  the 
estimate  of  $592  million  savings  for  elimi- 
nating overpayments  and  ineligible  recipients 
from  welfare  Is  overstated.  Only  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  recently  Issued  revised  regu- 
lations would  throw  light  on  this.  I  suggest 
an  Intensive  study  by  the  OAO  to  produce  an 
evaluation  of  this  policy  and  its  probable 
cost  effects. 

Overall,  therefore,  the  maximum  possible 
savings  for  1974  if  all  the  remaining  pro- 
posals were  adopted  would  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  $3   bUllon   for 
1974,  and  about  $2.5  billion  for  1975. 
Comments  and  individual  proposals 
A  number  of  the  proposed  Budget  termi- 
nations would  adversely  affect  the  aged  and 
the  poor.  The  proposed  cut-backs  In  Medi- 
care have  been  widely  discussed  and  I  sense 
a  broad-based  opposition  to  their  adoption. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  opposition 
to  the  Medicare  proposals. 

There  are,  however,  other  proposals  which 
should  be  vigorously'  opposed. 

FEDEKAL  FINANCINO  TO  EI.IMINA'rE  DENTAI,  CARE 
TO  ADUliTS  IN  MEDICAro 

I  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  my  comments 
regarding  the  proposal  to  eliminate  federal 
financing  of  dental  care  to  adults  under 
Medicaid  ($75  million  in  1974  and  $100 
million  in  1975) . 

The  statement  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee states  that  lack  of  dental  care  "is  seldom 
life  threatening."  This  statement  overlooks 
the  pain  and  suffering  which  dental  prob- 
lems cause.  On  the  basis  of  this  argument 
much  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  could  be 
terminated. 

It  Is  a  callous  and  heartless  approach  to 
utilize  the  criterion  that  tbe  service  must  be 
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life  threatening  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment wUl  help  finance  aid  to  Ito  citizens  In 
need.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
Medicaid  program  only  deals  with  persons 
determined  by  the  states  to  be  needy. 

SOME    PROPOSALS    Wnx    ADVERSELT    ATTECT 
MroOLX-INCOME    FAMILIES 

Many  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  been  correctly 
criticized  as  adversely  affecting  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  minority  groups.  But  the  pro- 
posed changes  also  would  adversely  affect 
middle-income  famUles  which  live  in  the 
cities,    suburbs    and    rural    areas. 

Let  me  utilize  as  one  example  of  this  the 
proposed  reductions  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration in  "public  libraries  and  school  li- 
brary resources"  estimated  at  $49  mUllon 
in  1974  and  $135  million  in  1975.  These  cuts 
could  Impair  our  future  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  Intellectual  competence. 

LIBRARY    FUNDS 

All  federal  support  for  the  nation's  li- 
braries would  be  abruptly  terminated  on 
July  1,  1973,  according  to  the  1974  budget 
which  recommends  zero-funding  for  the  li- 
brary programs  authorized  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title 
11  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  TiUe  n  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  (HEA) . 

Public  libraries— LSCA 
Federal  support  for  public  libraries  began 
In  1957  with  a  $2,000,000  appropriation  under 
the  Library  Services  Act.  Over  the  years,  this 
federal  support  has  been  modest,  only  a  few 
cents  per  capita  per  year.  Its  primary  role 
has  been  to  stimulate  increased  state  and 
local  support  for  library  services  to  all  Amer- 
icans. It  has  enabled  public  libraries  to  de- 
velop new  patterns  of  service  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged  Americans, 
and  it  has  enabled  libraries  to  pool  their  re- 
sources in  various  cooperative  ways  to  make 
their  services  available  to  more  people.  It  has 
also  enabled  many  communities  to  build  li- 
braries where  none  before  existed. 

The  availability  of  general  revenue-shar- 
ing funds,  according  to  the  Administration, 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (al- 
though It  Is  authorized  through  FT  1976). 
States  and  localities,  this  line  of  reasoning 
holds,  will  be  able  to  continue  the  most 
promising  projects  and  programs  formerly 
supported  by  federal  categorical  assistance. 
Data  are  not  available  to  support  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  outreach  library  services — ^those  more 
expensive  than  traditional  library  services, 
to  such  groups  as  the  homebound,  the  hand- 
icapped, the  institutionalized,  the  aging, 
would  suffer  the  most  serious  curtailment  if 
the  federal  matching  funds  under  LSCA  are 
withdrawn.  Interllbrary  co(^>eration,  too, 
would  suffer  a  setback  for  general  revenue- 
shsirlng  forces  each  local  library  to  fight  for 
local  funds,  for  local  projects.  LSCA,  on  the 
contrary,  urges  Interllbrary  cooperation  and 
coordlnatlve  use  of  all  types  of  libraries 
within  each  state  and  sometimes  even  across 
state  lines. 

School  libraries — ESEA  title  II 
Federal  support  for  school  libraries  has 
enabled  thousands  of  schools  to  have  a  cen- 
tralized school  library  for  the  first  time;  but 
still,  today,  over  80  percent  of  the  nation's 
elementary  schools  do  not  have  libraries. 

Today  many  new  materials  are  coming  on 
the  market  and  many  new  subject  areas  are 
being  studied  in  schools;  no  longer  are  the 
nation's  school  children  forced  to  do  their 
learning  frcxn  a  single  textt>ook.  Career  edu- 
cation, vocational  education,  environmental 
and  ecological  education  are  becoming  com- 
monplace in  school  curricula.  To  cut  off  fed- 
eral support  for  school  library  resourcaa  just 
aa  these  materiala  are  becoming  available 
would  cause  many  school  libraries,  both  ele- 


mentary and  secondary,  both  public  and 
private,  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  altogether 
their  acquisition  of  new  resources.  Our 
school  children  would  be  the  losers  if  such 
cutbacks  were  allowed  to  become  a  reality. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  itself.  In  a 
study  entitled  An  Evaluative  Survey  Report 
on  ESEA  Title  II  recommended  that  fimd- 
ing  of  ESEA  Title  II  be  increased  to  the  level 
of  authorization.  Title  U  has  contributed 
about  eight  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of 
Instructional  materials  and  this  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  16  percent,  and.  if  pos- 
sible, to  25  percent.  So  stated  the  USOE  re- 
port. Those  most  famUiar  with  the  program 
state  that  substantially  Increased  appropria- 
tions are  needed  In  light  of  rising  costs  on 
the  one  band,  and  of  growing  demands  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike  for  a 
wide  range  of  library  resources  to  meet  each 
individual  learners  special  needs.  The  school 
library  plays  a  central  role  in  the  education- 
al process  and  Its  services  are  essential  to  the 
national  effort  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  the  nation's  school  chU- 
dren. 

College  and  university  libraries,  and  train- 
ing in  librarianship — HEA  title  II 
Title  I,  Part  A  of  this  Act  has  served  since 
its  passage  to  help  junior  college,  four-year 
college  and  university  libraries  meet  the  over- 
whelming need  for  books  and  Journals  that 
has  been  a  consequence  of  the  sharply  in- 
creased student  enrollment  of  the  1960's.  It 
has  been  a  godsend  especially  to  the  new 
Jimior  and  community  coUeges  that  have 
been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  starting 
libraries  from  scratch.  Furthermore.  It  has 
been  most  helpful  even  to  the  large  uni- 
versity libraries  whose  ovsrn  resources  have 
been  insufficient  to  let  them  keep  up  with 
the  Increased  rate  of  research  publication  in 
almost  every  subject  field.  Title  U  of  the  Act 
was  so  worded  as  to  provide  small  basic  grants 
to  libraries,  supplemental  sums  based  on  size 
of  enrollment  (provided  evidence  was  ad- 
duced to  Indicate  that  lack  of  adequate 
library  resources  was  hindering  library  de- 
velopment) .  and  special  grants  to  institutions 
which  were  Intent  on  meeting  special  na- 
tional or  regional  library  needs  or  which  had 
programs  to  stimulate  the  joint  use  of  library 
faculties.  As  a  consequence  of  the  latter  pro- 
vision a  great  many  progressive  cooperative 
enterprises  were  begun  in  which  libraries 
shared  resources  and  Jointly  offered  new  or 
Improved  library  services. 

The  elimination  of  ftinds  authorized  by  this 
Act  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  mflationary 
spiral  in  the  price  of  books  and  Journals, 
much  greater  than  the  price  Increase  In 
other  consumer  goods,  has  robbed  libraries 
of  26  to  40  percent  of  their  purchasing  pow- 
er in  the  past  three  or  four  years  and  when 
the  financial  plight  of  almost  all  colleges  and 
universities  is  such  that  there  are  no  local 
resources  for  the  implementation  of  coopera- 
tive library  network  arrangements.  After  en- 
joying a  brief  period  of  assistance  In  their  ef- 
fort to  meet  overwhelming  needs  for  library 
materials  and  to  develop  modem  sjrstems  to 
make  library  resoiuces  and  services  more 
widely  avaUable,  the  academic  libraries  of 
this  country  will  find  themselves  facing 
greater  difficulties  than  they  have  encoun- 
tered for  decades. 

Part  B  of  Title  n  of  this  Act  authorized 
funds  for  grants  for  training  In  librarian- 
ship  and  for  research  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  libraries  and  the  training  of 
library  personnel.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  training  grants  authorized  tave  sup- 
ported many  persons  who  have  gone  on  to 
become  teachers  of  library  and  Information 
science  and  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  of 
such  personnel.  More  recently  the  training 
grants  have  been  used  increasingly  to  train 
as  professional  librarians  highly  qualified 
students  who  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
enter  the  profession  without  such  assistance. 
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This  has  be«n  an  especially  helpful  program 
In  recruiting  people  from  the  minority  and 
iinderprlvlleged  groups  for  a  profession  which 
is  rery  poorly  endowed  for  such  financial  aid 
to  atudents. 

The  funds  available  under  this  Act  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  continue  to  be 
extremely  necessary  since  llbrartanship/ 
Infonnatlon  science  Is  a  discipline  which  has 
not  benefited  hitherto  from  extensive  re- 
search undertakings  as  have  the  natural  or 
applied  or  social  sciences.  Llbrariioishlp  Is  at 
the  heart  of  our  eflorte  to  understand  oiu-- 
selves  and  the  world  we  live  in.  The  basic 
task  of  librarlanshlp/lnformatlon  science  is 
to  organize  Information  for  use.  Without 
llbrartanship  there  would  be  no  access  to  ac- 
cumulated knowledge,  no  means  of  retrieving 
Information,  developed  in  the  past,  on  which 
to  Iniild  for  the  future.  Funds  for  library  re- 
search and  demonstration  authorized  by 
this  Act  should  not  be  eliminated  if  we  are 
to  extract  maximum  benefit  from  all  research 
undertakings  In  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

rOBKIGN  LAN-GUACE  AND  AKZA  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Several  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Administration  are  clearly  Inconsistent  with 
their  own  objectives. 

The  termination  of  the  foreign  language 
and  area  training  centers  (tl3  million  in  1074 
and  $14  million  In  1975)  is  clearly  contradic- 
tory with  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  China,  Russia,  and 
other  countries. 

At  the  very  moment  when  we  need  more 
persons  who  can  speak  the  languages  of  these 
countries  and  understand  their  culture  and 
political  systems,  the  budget  proposes  to 
eliminate  this  excellent  and  necessary  pro- 
gram. 

Our  government,  the  Departments  of  State, 
the  foreign  service,  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  Initially 
depends  for  an  effective  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations  and  foreign  trade  on  well- 
trained  area  and  language  specialists.  These 
specialists  are  trained  by  our  universities 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Title  VI  of  this  Act  has  In  recent  years  pro- 
vided federal  funding  for  language  and  area 
training  In  such  critical  areas  as  China,  Ja- 
pan, Southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  $15  million  supports  1200 
student  fellowships  and  provides  general  sup- 
port for  language  and  area  centers.  About 
half  of  all  fellowship  support  for  foreign 
area  and  language  training  in  the  country 
comes  from  the  source.  In  most  cases,  wheth- 
er an  area  center  can  exist  or  not  depends 
on  the  NDEA  support  which  then  has  very 
large  multiplier  effects  In  mobilizing  other 
sources  of  finance. 

In  this  age  of  financial  stringency  for  all 
universities  there  Is  no  way  In  which  they 
can  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  withdrawal  of 
federeJ  funding.  Moreover,  the  development 
of  these  skills  for  government  service  Is  a 
national,  federal  and  not  state  or  private 
responsibility. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  NDEA  withdrawal 
Is  compounded  If  funds  are  going  to  be 
totally  eliminated  suddenly.  As  late  as  Jan- 
uary 1973,  that  Is  when  more  than  half  of 
the  current  academic  year  was  over,  every 
Indication  was  that  for  most  programs,  cen- 
ter and  fellowship  support  would  continue 
and  that  fellowship  support  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  programs.  Universities  and  stu- 
dents made  their  plans  accordingly  and  In 
good  faith.  The  sudden  and  unforeseen  cut- 
off in  funding  will  leave  a  large  number  of 
students  stranded  In  midstream.  Students 
who  have  started  their  training  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  so  that  a  large  government 
Investment  In  their  training  heretofore  wlU 
have  been  wasted.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
If  the  government  Intended  to  deliberately 
harm  the  programs  it  had  such  a  major  role 
In  fostering. 
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This  program  was  enact*  d  In  1966  to  help 
remedy  the  serious  national  shortage  of 
specialists  In  the  non-Wfestem  world  re- 
quired to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  educa- 
tion, government,  and  bitsiness.  It  Is  the 
Administration's  unsupported  contention 
now  that  the  institutions  ican  support  such 
foreign  language  centers  09.  their  own.  How- 
ever, the  financial  pressui^  facing  all  col- 
leges and  universities  toda)r  would  not  Indi- 
cate such  to  be  the  case.  And  as  international 
Interdependence  becomes  increasingly  neces- 
sary in  the  last  years  0/  t^e  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  seems  Inconceivable  to  even  imagine 
that  America's  urgent  need^Tor  highly  trained 
specialists  In  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  has  largely  been  met.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  hardly  begun.  Ijie  United  States 
must  keep  abreast  of  develftpmente  through- 
out the  world. 

GRANTS  'TO  STATX    DBPAXTlfniTS   OT  IDVCATIOM 

The  Nixon  Admlnlstrailon  urges  that 
greater  responsibility  be  g^en  to  the  states 
in  various  areas.  Yet  the  B|udget  pr(H>06es  to 
eliminate  the  funds  which  ihave  been  appro- 
priated in  recent  years  to  i  strengthen  State 
Departments  of  Education  tio  handle  their  In- 
creased load.  ($36  mlUloi 
million  in  1975.) 

The  recent  U.  S.  Supre: 
which  places  responsibility 
remedy  the  inequities  In  I  the  financing  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  would 
indicate  a  need  to  furthsr  strengthen  the 
capacities  of  State  Departtnents  of  Educa- 
tion. T 

While  the  form  of  suchi  federal  aid  may 
be  in  need  of  some  revision]  I  cannot  see  how 
a  good  case  can  be  made  ^dt  a  reduction  of 
aid  at  this  time.  In  fact,  t|ie  evidence  is  all 
in  the  other  direction.  In 
appear  to  be  desirable  foi 
postpone  action  on  this 
examined  In  relation  to  t: 
legislation 

GRANTS   TO    SCHOOLS    OF   ^UBUC    HEALTH 

I  feel  particularly  strongly  about  the  pro- 
posal to  stop  funding  students  and  faculty 
In  the  Schools  of  Public  Health.  The  Nixon 
Administration  on  the  ona  hand  supp<»-ts  a 
proposal  f(^  national  hea^  Insurance  ex- 
pansion and  at  the  same  (Ime  cuts  out  the 
financing  of  staff  to  make  isuch  a  policy  ef- 
fective. Without  competent  trained  public 
health  personnel,  the  efforts  to  improve  the 
health  delivery  system  will  be  more  diffl- 
ciUt. 

These  grants  in  1972  to1  ailed  about  $18.5 
million,  and  about  $15  a  iUlon  in  1973.  I 
strongly  urge  retention  of  this  successful 
and  essential  program.  A  Cfetalled  statement 
by  the  Deans  of  the  School*  of  Public  Health 
to  the  House  Committee  <^n  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  amply  Jxistifles  retention 
of  this  program.  1 

FEDERAL  FINANCOfG  fOti  LOc4l  MENTAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

The  Nixon  Admlnistratloii  proposes  to  not 
extend  the  authorization  ffcr  new  grants  for 
community  mental  health  k;enters  ($63  mil- 
lion In  1974  and  $75  miuion  In  1976). 

In  part,  this  is  based  uix>n  their  expecta- 
tion that  "Essential  mental  health  benefits 
will  be  included  in  the  Administration's  na- 
tional health  InsTirance  propoaal." 

The  Administration's  naitlonal  health  In- 
surance proposal  has  not  y$t  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  In  any  case,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  any  new  health  insur- 
ance legislation  becomes  f»lly  effective.  The 
legislation  should  be  coni;lnued  until  the 
Congress  has  a  full  opportunity  to  examine 
the  inter-relations  betweefi  both  pieces  of 
legtstetton. 

RXLL-BTmroN   MBBicAi,  mtiLrmB  fkogkam 

The  proposal  to  terminal  e  the  HUl-Bnrton 

program  Is  a  case  of  fall  xn  to  make  the 

treatment  correspond  wit  t  a  proper  dlag- 

nools.  While  It  la  tme  thft  In  many  areas 
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there  Is  now  sufficient  boeplti  J  beds,  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  need  for  mode  mlzatlon  of  fa- 
cilities to  very  great  In  sonje  communities. 
Moreover,  outpatient  facilities  should  be  en- 
couraged and  supported.  Skilled  nursing 
homes  should  be  linked  up  \^th  hospitals. 

Moreover,  the  HUl-Burton  planning  func- 
tions should  be  retained  and  supported  as 
part  of  assuring  the  most  sffective  use  of 
capital  resources  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  a  national  health  ' 
gram. 

This  whole   area  requires  .^^ 

examination  and  careful  stiidy  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  Committees. 

REEXAMINATION    OF   CEm^AL   REVENUE   SHARING 

I  also  urge  a  reconsideration  of  the  revenue 
sharing  law  passed  last  yean  The  President 
has  used  this  legislation  as  an  excuse  to  cur- 
tail existing  programs  whicu  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  do.  In  my  opinion  |nuch  of  the  $30 
billion  to  be  distributed  un(^er  the  revenue 
sharing  law  during  its  5-y«ar  life  wlU  be 
utilized  for  relatively  low-prk>rity  projects.  I 
believe  that  at  least  $10  billion  of  this  pro- 
gram over  the  next  four  yea<s  should  be  re- 
allocated to  high  priority  programs  by  spe- 
cific Congressional  action.  In  any  case,  I  rec- 
ommend a  comprehensive  revjew  by  the  legis- 
lation by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
with  the  aid  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, of  the  law  and  Its  benefll-coet  effective- 
ness with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  avaU- 
able  appropriations  are  utilized  effectively. 

I  am  partictilarly  disturbed  that  the  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation  acta  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  localities  to  reduce  property  taxes.  I 
believe  some  way  should  be  found  to  give 
localities  an  Incentive  to  reduce  property 
taxes.  I  urge  the  Joint  Econcmic  Committee 
to  give  this  issue  high  priori  ty  In  its  future 
studies. 

IMPACT  ON  8TATI  IS 

The  total  Impact  of  all  of  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration's Budget  propo«  ils  on  the  states 
needs  careful  consideration.  Ibis  issue  trans- 
cends the  consideration  giver  by  the  various 
appropriation  subcommittee!  which  cannot 
see  the  total  Impact.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  necessary  staff  be  tssigned  to  this 
endeavor. 

An  Important  development!  which  has  not 
yet  been  fully  realized  is  tihat  the  Social 
Security  amendments  enacted  last  year  which 
established  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come program  and  amended  Medicaid  will 
place  an  Increased  financial  cost  on  many 
states.  These  Important  amendments  become 
effective  January  1,  1974.  Tim  combined  ef- 
fect of  these  amendments  Rnd  the  Nixon 
Budget  proposals  may  have  a  very  adverse  ef- 
fect on  many  states.  Since  tl>e  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  Jurisd^tion  over  both 
the  revenue  sharing  and  the)  social  security 
legisUtion,  I  believe  It  is  Operative  that 
immediate  consideration  be  1  given  to  some 
changes  In  the  Supplementil  Secvirlty  In- 
come provisions  before  January  1.  1974; 
otherwise,  the  states  will  be  placed  In  a  very 
difficult  financial  situation. 

Finally,  the  President's  proposals  relating 
to  terminations  and  reductl<^s  in  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  should  be  post|>oned  until  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  ha  s  considered  the 
various  medical  care  proposals  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  intiaduced  or  have 
Indicated  they  will  Introdufe  In  the  near 
futxire. 

FOOTNOTSS 

*An   additional   p<rint 
(which  Is  not  included  in 
submitted)  Is  that  the 
be  paid  by  the  aged  and  theii 
Increase  in  future  years.  The 
$1,516  million  In  1976,  $1,655 
and  $1,797  million  in  1978.  Ir 
these  savings  should  show  up 
ture  payroll  taxes,  but  the 
statement  does  not  even 


woith    considering 

tie  Justification 

addltipnal  amount  to 

families  would 

total  would  be 

million  In  1977, 

effect,  some  of 

In  reduced  fu- 

/  dminlstration's 

recc  gnize  this  fact. 
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*  These  are:  Eliminate  Unnecessary  Ad- 
vance Pa3rments  for  Hospitals  ($377  million 
and  $431  million)  and  Rely  on  Federal  Bealtli 
Financing  Mechanisms  to  Pay  DepreclatlMX 
Charges  ($180  million  and  $206  mUllon). 

>  Eliminate  certain  optional  payment  pro- 
cedures under  OASDI  ($310  million  in  1974 
and  $310  million  in  1975). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let  it 
be  noted  in  my  remaiiu  that  I  tiave 
alluded  to  and  referred  to  an  adminis- 
tration public  relations  kit  called  "The 
Battle  of  the  Budget,  1973." 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
I  now  iiave  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
that  145-page  document.  It  is  much 
more  extensive  and  elaborate  in  its  rhet- 
oric and  verbiage  than  the  program 
evaluation  material  that  was  requested 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Ash,  was  asked  to 
present  the  evaluations  and  studies  made 
of  programs  that  were  considered  in  the 
budget,  many  of  those  programs  being 
either  reduced  in  amoimt  or  terminated. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  hcul  said  that  each 
program  liad  been  carefully  evaluated. 
In  fact,  the  former  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  had  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  initiated  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  study  of  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Gtovemnxent.  We 
find,  however,  that  when  the  documen- 
tation presented  to  Justify  budget  cuts 
and  program  terminations,  was  as  best 
meager  and  at  worst  was  feeble. 

This  matter  has  been  commented  on 
by  none  other  than  Mr.  Staats.  a  man 
whose  objectivity  and  professional  com- 
petence is  highly  regarded  and  respected 
by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
very  carefully  what  Mr.  Staats  had  to 
say  about  the  budget  and  about  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  study  on  the 
budget  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  this 
week. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  also  make 
note  of  the  propaganda  kit  to  which  I 
have  referred.  First  of  all,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  merely  a  Xerox 
copy. 

This  kit  of  propaganda  prepared 
within  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  is  available  to  a  selected 
number  of  administration  appointees  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  administration 
to  the  public  as  the  administration  wishes 
it  to  be  carried. 

In  fact,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  New  York  Times  story  en- 
titled, "White  House  Pushes  Budget 
Publicity."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  news  rrtlcle  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

White  House  Pushes  Budget  Publicity 

Washington. — The  White  House  has 
mobilized  the  Oovemment's  extensive  public 
relations  machinery  to  rally  support  for  the 
Administration's  budget  cuts. 

The  themes  and  tactics  of  the  publicity 
campaign  were  outlined  in  "The  Battle  of 
the  Budget  1973,'  a  145-page  kit  that  was 


sent  10  days  ago  to  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointee In  the  Cabinet  departments  by  the 
White  House's  deputy  communications  di- 
rector, Ken  W.  Clawson. 

Each  kit  contains  background  information 
on  President  Nixon's  positions.  "One-liners' 
and  ancedotes  that  can  be  used  in  speeches 
are  Included,  along  with  a  list  of  "borrc« 
stories"  describing  the  pix>grams  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  would  like  to  end. 

The  major  theme  of  the  campaign,  accord- 
ing to  the  kit,  Is  that  President  Nixon's 
budget  has  moved  the  United  States  toward 
a  goal  It  has  not  achieved  "in  nearly  20  years: 
prosperity  without  war  and  without  infla- 
tion." 

The  key  to  the  budget,  according  to  the 
material,  is  "its  tight  Ud  on  spending."  If  the 
"big  spenders  in  Congress"  ignore  it,  the  kit 
says,  "the  Increase  In  our  tax  bills  could  be 
as  much  as  16  per  cent."  Taxpayers  are  thus 
urged  to  write  their  Congressmen  to  tell 
them  "where  you  stand." 

A  "basic  spending  sjjeecfa"  la  included  In 
the  kit,  as  well  as  such  antl-Congreas  "one- 
liners"  as,  "They  may  look  like  a  Santa  Claus 
Congress — but  it's  got  a  bagful  of  bad  news 
for  the  taxpayer." 

Under  the  beading  "Defense  Spending:  At 
the  Razor's  Edge,"  the  kit  pr^>arers  suggest 
responses  to  the  charge  that  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  cuts  have  crippled  human 
welfare  programs  while  the  military  budget 
Is  fuU  of  waste. 

"The  fashionable  charge  that  the  defense 
budget  is  bloated  at  the  expense  of  spending 
for  human  needs  Is  a  pernicious  myth  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,"  the  Federal  offi- 
cials are  told.  For  documentation,  there  are 
figures  that  show  that  In  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
defense  spending  will  consume  only  29.2  per 
cent  of  the  budget,  compared  with  43.9  per 
cent  in  1968. 

And  in  response  to  the  charge  that  more 
money  would  be  available  If  tax  loopholes 
were  closed,  a  countercharge  is  suggested: 
"It  could  be  argued  that  the  biggest  loophole 
of  aU  in  the  national  economy  is  excessive 
Federal  Government  spending." 
"failures"  are  noted 

The  kit  cities  Community  Action,  urban 
renewal  and  Model  Cities  as  "program  taU- 
ures."  The  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram in  New  York  City  is  cited  as  an  "exam- 
ple of  horror  stories  might  be  used." 

"In  East  Harlem,  the  program  established 
the  commendable  goal  of  1,400  enrollees," 
the  kit  states.  "Only  616  persons  were  ac- 
tually enrolled  while  170  of  them  dropped 
out.  Instead  of  the  hoped-for-Job  placements 
of  920,  the  magic  figure  for  the  number  of 
persons  placed  In  Jobs  was — 6." 

The  kit  says  that  such  an  example  shows 
that  It  Is  often  the  poor  "who  are  most  hurt 
by  the  inflated  expectations  that  these  pro- 
grams have  a  habit  of  creating." 

"But  worse  yet,"  the  publicists  say,  "Is  to 
see  money  which  might  help  the  poor  go  to 
the  wealthy."  The  example  given  Involves 
Mrs.  Katherlne  Graham,  the  publisher  of  The 
Washington  Post,  who  according  to  news- 
paper reports  has  received  nearly  $1,000  for 
use  on  country  property  from  the  Riiral  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program,  which  Mr. 
Nixon  proposes  to  abolish. 

The  moral  of  this  "horror  story,"  according 
to  the  kit: 

"Less  the  pity  that  cutbacks  In  such  ad- 
Jectly  bankrupt  programs  affect  most  the 
Sunday  English  saddle-set.  They  shall  have 
to  make  do  without." 

results  begin  to  show 

Mr.  Clawson  said  last  week  that  no  one  in 
a  Federal  department  was  specifically  ordered 
to  defend  the  Administration's  budget  along 
these  lines.  "We  simply  said,  'Where  appro- 
priate, talk  about  the  budget.' "  he  said. 

At  least  one  office  took  Mr.  Clawson's  ad- 
vice very  seriously,  and  that  was  In  the  Labor 
Department.  Each  assistant  secretary,  accord- 


ing to  reliable  sources,  was  told  by  Frank 
Johnson,  the  department's  director  of  public 
information,  to  make  at  least  one  statement 
on  the  budget  every  week. 

As  a  result,  every  day  this  past  week,  the 
department's  audio  news  service,  which  pro- 
vides recorded  statements  to  out-of-town 
radio  stations,  featured  a  Labor  Department 
official  discussing  President  Nixon's  budget, 
often  using  the  same  phrases  suggested  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Budget,  1973." 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  This  article  merely 
states  that  the  White  House  has  ordered 
an  extensive  public  relations  campaign 
to  rally  support  for  the  administration's 
budget  cuts.  I  read  from  the  article: 

The  themes  and  tactics  of  the  publicity 
campaign  were  outlined  In  "The  Battle  of 
the  Budget  1973,"  a  146-page  kit  that  was 
sent  10  days  ago  to  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointee In  the  Cabinet  departments  by  the 
White  House's  deputy  communicattonB  di- 
rector. Ken  W.  Clawson. 

Each  kit  contains  background  Informa- 
tion on  President  Nixon's  positions.  "One- 
liners"  and  anecdotes  that  can  be  used  in 
speeches  are  Included,  along  with  a  list  of 
"horror  sIxMlea"  describing  the  programs  that 
Mr.  Nlxon  would  like  to  end. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  those  horror 
stories,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the 
article,  relate  to  comments  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  this  kit  on  Congress. 
For  example,  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested to  note  that  an  entire  page  is 
devoted  to  demeaning  statements  that 
Nixon  administration  speechmakers  can 
make  about  Congress,  including  sugges- 
tions such  as  these: 

Just  because  Congress  passes  the  buck 
does  not  mean  the  President  has  to  spend  it. 

The  next  one: 

When  Congress  cannot  add,  the  President 
must  subtract.  Otherwise,  the  budget  will 
keep  on  multiplying  and  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars wUl  keep  on  dividing. 

That  is  a  very  cute  arithmetical  equa- 
tion. 

Here  is  one: 

When  one  man  helps  himself  to  another 
man's  bank  account,  it  is  called  embezzle- 
ment. But  when  a  blg-spendlng  Congress- 
man helps  himself  to  the  taxpayer's  Income 
with  higher  prices  and  taxes,  that  is  caUed 
compassion. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  which  I 
have  noted  in  my  opening  statement  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Ecaiomic  Subcom- 
mittee that  I  have  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccoro. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cabinet  officers  are 
surely  entitled  to  make  political  speeches 
and  to  engage  in  political  rhetoric,  to 
engage  in  half-truths-^in  which  they 
are  experts — to  engage  in  speeches  that 
tend  to  distract  and  deceive.  Tiiey  do 
that.  We  recognize  that  this  happens  in 
the  political  arena.  But  the  executive 
branch  is  also  responsible  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public,  and  there  is  a  law 
that  prohibits  this  kind  of  propaganda 
being  printed  at  public  expense.  If  the 
White  House  wishes  to  say  that  it  was 
printed  by  the  surplus  funds  left  over 
from  the  Watergate  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee To  Reelect  the  President,  well 
and  good.  We  iiave  had  no  such  infor- 
mation. 

In  fact.  I  have  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  to  investigate  the  entire  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  what  the  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  says. 
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But  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  section  608(a)  of  the  Treasury. 
Post  OfDce.  and  General  Government 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Here  is  the  law: 

No  part  of  any  appropriatlona  contained 
In  tbla  <»  any  other  Act,  or  ot  funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  or 
Bgency  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  prop- 
aganda purposes  designed  to  support  or  de- 
feat legislation  pending  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  book  is  filled  with 
specific  attacks  upon  legislation  pend- 
ing in  this  Congress,  attacks  that  men- 
tion specific  bills  and  specific  Senators. 
This  145-page  propaganda  kit  is  a  direct 
assault  upon  Congress  itself,  upon  the 
Individual  Members,  listed  by  name,  and 
upon  proposed  legislation  before  this 
Congress  now  and  legislation  that  has 
been  made  public  law  by  Congress.  I 
charge  on  this  floor  that  this  kit  being 
circulated  by  the  White  House  Com- 
munications OlHce  is  in  violation  of 
public  statute. 

I  further  charge  that  it  is  an  assault 
not  only  upon  individuals  in  Congress 
but  also  upon  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress itself. 

I  have  written  the  distinguished 
Comptroller  General  as  follows : 

I  would  first  like  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's 145  page  public  relations  kit, 
"The  Battle  of  the  Budget  1973."  I  would 
then  ask  you  to  determine  who  supervises 
the  preparation  of  this  document,  that  Ex- 
ecutive offices  assist  in  its  preparation,  and 
how  many  copies  have  been  produced.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  who  has  received 
copies  and  what  Instructions  were  given  on 
how  to  use  the  material.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  total  costs  for  producing 
the  material  and  the  government  funding 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  an  ordi- 
nary political  matter.  There  is  a  question 
of  law  and  a  question  cf  adherence  to 
law. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  propa- 
ganda kit,  the  publicity  kit,  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  stands  in  violation 
of  both  respect  for  the  separation  of 
powers  and  for  the  law  I  have  Just  stated, 
section  608(a)  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice, and  General  Government  appropri- 
ations of  1973. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Httmphkey 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  dealing  with 
the  fuel  shortage  emergency,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  imder  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THlRTY-MINtrrE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  30  minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  on  the  re- 
convening of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Thereupon,  at  4:25  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  30  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:55  pjn. 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Helms). 


April 


TEN-MINUTE  RBCESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  P  esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  anott  er  10  minutes, 
without  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
losing  his  right  to  the  flo  >r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

At  4:56  p.m.  the  Senat;  took  a  recess 
until  5:06  pjn.,  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mt.  Clark). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginlaj  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJ  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  j 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRdJ  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  {that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFjCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


REACTION  TO  THE  E  RESIDENT'S 
ENERGY  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
the  energy  message  that  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  today  recognizes  the 
realities  of  our  current  energy  crisis.  I 
am  disappointed,  howeven  that  the  mes- 
sage did  not  spell  out  in  more  detail  the 
administration's  plans  for  posd. 

The  President  proposesTto  remove  the 
oil  Import  limits,  which  Is  a  step  that 
this  country  is  apparentlyTforced  to  take 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Departm^t  of  Interior, 
crude  oil  production  in  th*  United  States 
is  at  a  peak,  but  it  is  ^ill  at  least  3 
million  barrels  a  day  shirt  of  what  is 
needed  to  meet  our  present  requirements. 
Obviously,  a  removal  of  t^e  import  lim- 
its is  called  for,  under  sucH  conditions. 

But  this  step  should  be  (viewed  only  as 
a  short-range  solution  io  the  energy 
problem,  and  we  should  tab  ever  mindful 
of  the  threat  to  our  nati(^al  security  if 
lifting  the  oil  import  Uniits  makes  the 
United  States  even  more  dependent  on 
foreign  fuels  for  our  domestic  needs,  es- 
pecially if  such  imports  are  to  come  from 
nations  that  use  UjS.  dollars  to  promote 
anti-U.S.  policy. 

The  only  long-range  a  ilution  to  the 
energy  crisis  is  to  fully  de  ^elop  our  most 
plentiful  resource — coal.  It  currently 
comprises  88  percent  of  c  ur  recoverable 
reserves  of  all  fuels.  Ui  less  we  move 
quickly  to  utilize  coal,  un  ess  we  greatly 
expand  our  research  to  solve  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  inhejent  in  the  use 
of  coal,  we  would,  in  effect,  place  beyond 
reach  this  great  national  iisset  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  pro- 
posal to  delay  implementation  of  air 
standards  for  3  or  4  years  past  the  1975 
deadline,  thereby  allowini  industry  and 
powerplants  to  continue  burning  coal.  I 
urge  that,  during  that  inte^-im  period,  the 
Federal  CJovemment  mal|e  the  kind  of 
national  commitment  to  jcoal  that  this 
valuable  fuel  deserves — thfeit  the  Federal 
Government  initiate  a  crmh  program  of 
expanded  coal  research  avned  at  lower- 
ing the  sulfur  emissions,! and  that  the 
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gap  between  the  amount  of  research 
fimds  spent  on  coal  and  tiie  amount 
spent  on  nuclear  energy  research  be 
closed.  J 

The  figures  contained  m  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  particularly  trouble- 
some. According  to  the  message,  fiscal 
year  1974  will  see  $475.4  niiUion  poured 
into  nuclear  power  research — an  In- 
crease of  $63.4  million  over  the  amount 
expended  in  fiscal  year  1973.  For  coal  re- 
search, the  message  lists  only  $119.9  mil- 
lion, compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1973 
expenditures  of  $94.5  mpllon.  I  am 
troubled  by  this  disparltyi  considering 
the  proven  value  of  coal  fmd  the  still 
unproven  potential  of  nuclefu*  power. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  will  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  cosJ  and  will  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  this  fuel — ^because  the  utili- 
zation of  coal  Is  the  best  long-range  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis. 


EXECUTIVE  SESi^ION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session^  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC 
PHERIC  ADMINIS' 


ATMOS- 

•noN 


The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl  at  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 

bloc.  r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc . 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
OF  THE  HEALTH 


UNIVERSITY 


SCIENCES 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 


simdry  nominations  in  the 
Services  University  of  the 
ences. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  >kr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  th  at  the  nomi 
nations  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIcfeR 
objection,  the  nominations 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


EEide 


U.S.  AIR  FORCl: 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
tion  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  J. 
Force,  to  be  general. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  nomination 
and  confirmed. 


OFFIC3R 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OP  THt  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  nomination  at  the  desk  which 


Uniformed 
Health  Sci- 


Without 
are  consid- 


the  nomina- 
.  U.S.  Air 


I.  Without 
considered 
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inadvertently  was  left  off  the  calendar, 
I  understand — ^the  nomination  of  David 
Luke  Norman  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  Luke  Norman,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZA-nON  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  'hat  during  the 
adjournment  over  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  April  30.  1973.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 

fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS TO  BE  SIGNED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until  12 
?«™,  ^^™®'"*'^^*"  O"  Monday,  April  30. 
1973,  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
make  reports  and.  again,  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports  on 
Fnday,  April  27,  during  the  hours  of  10 
ajn.  imtil  3  p.m. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  adjourn  for  a  few  days  in  cele- 
bration of  Easter  and  Passover,  I  would 
like  to  review  our  accomplishments  so  far 
this  year. 

The  93d  Congress  convened  on  Janu- 
ary 3  this  year  and  after  internal  organi- 
zation, and  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
unity,  the  Senate  began  work  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  promptly. 

Senate  Democratic  Senators  met  in 
conference  and  agreed  upon  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  priority  would  be  given. 
This  priority  legislation  consisted  of  the 
12  measures  the  President  pocket  vetoed 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  last 
year  and  other  major  legislation  which 
went  to  House-Senate  conference  or 
which  passed  only  one  of  the  legislative 
bodies. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  of  the  12 
measures  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President, 
the  following  six  measures  have  been 
passed  this  year  by  the  Senate:  veterans 
medical  care,  national  cemeteries,  older 
Americans,  airport  development,  flood 
control,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 

Of  the  four  major  items  which  went 
to  House-Senate  conference  but  which 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  did  not  receive 
final  action,  two  have  now  been  passed 
by  the  Senate:  Antiaircraft  Hijacking 
and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
^e  Senate  has  also  acted  prompUy 
with  regard  to  the  urgently  needed  Om- 
nibus Vicitms  of  Crime  Act  which  was 
debated  and  passed  last  fall,  but  which 
did  not  pass  the  House. 

With  almost  a  third  of  the  year  behind 
us,  the  Senate  has  met  55  days  and 
passed  a  total  of  149  measures.  Nineteen 
of  these  have  become  public  law.  We  have 
acted  on  5  treaties  and  15.696  nom- 
inations. There  have  been  103  rollcall 
votes,  and  I  foresee  many  more. 

All  in  aU.  the  the  record  to  date  Is  sub- 
stantial, and  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  you 
for  helping  make  these  accomplishments 
LoolOng  ahead,  I  would  point  out  that 
legislative  action  is  stiU  needed  in  such 
areas  as  pension  reform,  housing  health 
insurance,  and  tax  reform.  To  each  of 
you  I  extend  my  wishes  for  a  few  days  of 
effective  recharging  so  that  we  may  re- 
turn with  renewed  determination  to  work 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

A  summary  of  the  legislation  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  this  year  has  been 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  summary 
along  with  an  index  to  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Activity  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INDBX   TO  Senate  Ueoislative  Activity    93d 
CoNGBEss,  First  Session— Bt  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic Policy  CoMwrrrEE 
Agriculture: 

Emergency    Loan    Program    for    Disaster 
Areas  (HJl.  1976). 
Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program  (8.  1672). 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Amendmenta 
(8.  lOai). 


Rabbit  Meat  Inspection  (8.  43) . 

Bice  Allotment  Transfer   (H.B.  6883). 

Rural  Electric  and  Telephone  Direct  Loan 
Programs  (S.  394) . 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  and  Water 
Bank  Programs  (HJl.  2107). 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Dispsoal  Grant 
Program  (H.R.  3298)  (Vetoed  AprU  5,  1973. 
Veto  sustained  by  House  AprU  10,  1973) 

Appropriations,  1973: 

Further  Continuing  Appropriations (  H.J. 
Res.  345) . 

Urgent  Supplemental  ApprcmrUtlons  (H  J 
Res.  496).  »    •  • 

Congress : 

Budget  Message,  Economic  RepOTt,  and 
Impounded  Funds  (H.J.  Res.  1) . 

Committee  Meetings— Rule  XXV  (8  Rea 
69).  •-««■. 

Joint  Economic  Report— Extension    (HJ. 

Rules  of  Evidence— Congressional  Consid- 
eration (S.  683). 

Secret  Government  Documents  (S.  Res.  13) . 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Activities  (S.  Res.  60) . 
Senate  Confirmation  of  Nomln&Uons: 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  (8.  421 ) . 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management  (8.  618). 
Crlme-Judlclary:  lo.  oio;. 

ClvU  Remedies  for  Victims  of  Racketeer- 
ing and  Theft  (8. 13). 

/o^?."**  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1973 
(a.  16). 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1973  (8.  33) . 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  (8  300) 

iS^trn^  °^  ^^^^  ■^^^^  *"  ^^'^  (Omnibus) 
Defense:   Promotions  of  MUltary  Person- 
nel In  a  Missing  Status  (S.  1493) . 

District  of  Columbia:  International  Center 
Complex  (S.  1235). 
Economy-Finance : 

off97r(r398T"'^"°"  """^  Amendments 

197MH.R.^3l7r""°"  ^'  "***'^*''°  """^  ^ 

Par  Value  Modification  (S.  929) 

Education:  National  Commission  on  the 
V^ll^^  °'  ^°*'  Secondary  Education  {HJ. 

General  government: 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (HJl.  3694). 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautificatlon— 
Extension  (8.J.  Res.  43) 

(SJ^R^'Sr    °°    ^"'''"'^•'Ity-artenslon 

Flood  Insurance  (S.J.  Res.  26) . 

'Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1973  (8.  60) . 

Uniform  Relocation  Asslrtance  and  Reai 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments (S. 261) . 

Government  employees:  Central  Intelll- 
S"l494l^"*'^  Retirement  Act  Amendment 

Health: 

ChUd  Nutrition  Programs  (HJl.  4278) 

Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973  (8.  1185). 

Public  Health  Service  Act  Extension  of 
1973  (S.  1136). 

Indians: 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (8.  721). 

Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Adminis- 
tration— ^Abolishment  (8.  267). 

International : 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation  (8.J.  Res.  21). 

Peoples  Republic  of  CWna— Diplomatic 
PrlvUeges  (S.  1316) . 

Treaties: 

Consular  Convention  with  Hungary   (Ex 
W,  92d-2d).  B    /    \     • 

Consular  Convention  with  Ptdand  (Bx   V 
92d-2d).  ^      *      • 


Footnote  at  end  of  artlele. 
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Consular  Convention  with  RomanU  (Bz. 
V,  gad-ad). 

Convention  with  Japan  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  their  Environment  (Ex.  B,  9ad- 
3d). 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Ethiopia  Concern- 
ing the  Administration  of  Justice    (Ex.  B, 
93d-lst) . 
Labor: 

Penn  Central  RaU  Dispute  (S  J.  Res.  69) . 
•RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1973  (8.  7)   (Vetoed 
March  27,   1973.  Veto  sustained  by  Senate 
Aprils,  1973). 

Memorials,  tributes,  and  medals: 
Cable  Car  Medals  (S.  776) . 
Law  Day  (S.J.  Res.  11). 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (8.  Res.  24),  (H.  Con. 
Res.  90) ,  and  (S.  Rea.  34) . 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  (8.J.  Res. 
37). 

Monument  to  \tA  Infantry  Division  (S.J. 
Res.  66). 

Vietnam  War  Memorial  (8.J.  Res.  4S) . 
Natural  Resources — Environment: 
Clean  Air  Act  Extension  (S.  498)  and  (H.R. 
6445). 

•Flood  Control  Act  of  1973  (8.  606) . 
Solid   Waste   Disposal   Act   Extension    (S. 
498)  and  (HJt.  6446). 

Nominations   (Action  by  Roll  Call  Vote): 
Nomination  of  Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  .New 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor  (81-3). 

Nomination  of  WUllam  P.  Clemente,  Jr.,  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
(74-U). 

Nommatlon  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense 
(81-1). 

Nomination  of  James  R.  Schleslnger,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence (86-0). 

Nomination  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (61-10) . 
Proclamations : 

International  Clergy  Week  In  the  United 
States  (H.J.  Res.  163) . 

Jim  Thorpe  Day  (S.J.  Res.  73) . 
National  Arthritis  Month   (H.J.  Res.  275). 
National  Clean  Water  Week  (H.J.  Res.  437) . 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
(H.J.  Res.  334) . 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  (S.J. 
Res.  51). 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  (H.J. 
Res.  310). 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  (H.J.  Res.  246) . 
Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week  (H.J.  Res.  6). 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  (H.J.  Res.  303). 
Transportation  and  communications: 
Aircraft  Hijacking  (S.  39) . 
•Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1973  (8.38). 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (S.  602) . 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  (8.  893) . 
Interstate  Apportionment  (8.  Con.  Res.  6) . 
Rail  Freight  Car  Shortage  (8.  Res.  69) . 
Veterans : 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (S.  284). 

•Health  Care  Expansion  Act  (8.  69) . 
•National  Cemeteries  Act  (S.  49) . 
Vetoes  1973 : 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  (8.  7)  Vetoed 
March  37,  1973.  Senate  sustained  veto  April  3, 
1973. 

Rxiral  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Orant 
Program  (H.R.  3398).  Vetoed  AprU  6,  1973. 
House  sustained  veto  April  10, 1973. 

Days   In  session 263:16 

Hours  in  session 253:15 

Total  measures  passed 149 

Public    laws 19 

Treaties „ -  6 

Confirmations 15,096 

Record    votes 103 


•Pocket  Vetoed  1972. 


Symbols:     P/H— Passed     House;     P/8— 
Passed  Senate;  •Vetoed  1973J 
Following  la  a  brief  sunimary  of  major 

Senate  activity:  I 

AOKICTTLTURH 

Emergency  loan  prograln  for  disaster 
areat:  Amends  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration emergency  loan  program  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Ruyal  Development 
Act,  which  was  curtailed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  action  antiounced  on  De- 
cember 27,  1972,  to  provide  4  source  of  funds 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Sreas  determined 
to  be  disaster  areas  by  either  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  President;  eliminates 
certain  feat\ires,  Including  the  loan  for- 
giveness feature  and  low  Interest  rates,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  emergemcy  locui  program 
as  a  result  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-606,  and  ttte  "Agnes-Rapid 
City"  Act,  Public  Law  92-$85  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make,  insure  o^  guarsmtee  loans 
to  eligible  applicants  sets  t|ie  maximum  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  at  5  ^rcent;  requires 
that  applicants  be  unable  ^  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates;  makes  it  man- 
datory that  the  Secretary'  designate  areas 
eligible  for  emergency  loans  where  the 
criteria  for  such  designatiai  exists;  repeals 
section  232  of  the  Disaster  E  elief  Act  of  1970, 
which,  effective  July  1,  1(73,  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ts  cancel  a  part 
or  all  of  the  principal  ai^ount  of  certain 
loans  and  charge  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; applies  the  same  int^st  rate  to  and 
eliminates  the  forgiveness  |eattire  for  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loans  made 
under  the  Small  Business  Act  in  connection 
with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  fct:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  1976. 
approved  1973. 

Feed  grain  aet-aaide  pri 
payment  rate  for  option 
the  1973  feed  grain  progra; 
by  which  70  percent  of  pi 
average  price  received  by 
first  five  months  of  the 
1672.  P/S  April  18.  1973. 

Meat  and  poultry  inspec 
Amends  the  Federal  Meai 
and  the  Poultry  Produc 
to  Increase  (beginning  fii 
maximum  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
any  State  meat  or  poultry  inspection  system 
from  50  to  80  percent,  and  provides  that  the 
total  cost  of  any  cooperative  arrangement 
for  meat  or  poultry  Inspectkin  purposes  to  be 
contributed  under  the  Ta|madge-Alken  Act 
(Public  Law  87-718)  shall)  be  equal  to  the 
highest  percentage  contributed  to  any  State 
under  either  of  these  adts.  8.  1021.  P/S 
April  2.  1973.  ] 

Rahbit  meat  inspection:  Makes  rabbit  meat 
Inspection  mandatory,  at  FMeral  cost,  by  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  rabbits  and  rabbit 
products,  and  sets  the  efrictlve  date  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  at  July  1,  1973.  8.  43. 
P/8  February  21, 1973.         [ 

Rice  allotment  tranafkr:  Permits  rice 
growers  who  are  iinable  tq  plant  part  or  all 
of  their  farm  acreage  allotments  in  1978  be- 
cause of  flood  or  other  natural  disaster  to 
transfer  their  allotments  to  other  farms  in 
the  same  or  adjoining  cfcunty.  HJl.  6883. 
Public  Law  93-    .  approved   1973. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  direct  loan 
programs:  Reactivates  the j program  of  direct 
loans  to  rural  electric  aqd  telephone  bor- 
rowers of  the  Rural  Electilflcatlon  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Departmeat  of  Agricultxire, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  December  129.  1972;  requires 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Including  the  $740  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1973  under  Cie  Consumer  Pro- 
tsctlon  Appropriation  Act, {1972  (PIj.  92-399), 
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approved  Augtut  33, 1073;  and  contains  other 
proTlsloins.  8.  894.  F/S  Febn»ary  31,  1973; 
P/H  amended  April  4,  1973;  In  conference. 

Rural  environmental  assistance  {REAP) 
and  water  bank  programs:  Redulres  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiire  (1)  to  xmake  payments 
under  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program  (R£AP)  In  the  full  amotuit  appro- 
priated therefor,  and  (2)  to  et|ter  Into  agree- 
ments under  the  water  bank  program  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  available  appropri- 
ations therefor.  HJl.  2107.  P/H  February  7, 
1973;  P/S  amended  March  1,1973;  In  Con- 
ference. I 

'Rural  water  and  loaste  disposal  grant  pro- 
gram:  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  grants  In  the  full  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  Farmers  Honle  Administra- 
tion water  and  waste  disposal  grant  program 
which  was  terminated  by  the  [Department  of 
Agriculture  effective  January!  1,  1973.  HJt. 
3298.  Vetoed  AprU  6,  1973. 
veto  April  10, 1973. 

AFFROFRIATIONa 

1973 
Furthering  continuing 
1973:  Extends  the  existing  cor 
tlon  (Public  Law  92-334)  fro^ 
1973,  to  June  30,  1973,  at  the  Snnual  funding 
level,  to  provide  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  activities  eovered  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriation Act.  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  neither  of 
which  have  yet  been  enacted,  and  authorizes 
$6,224,000  for  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission;  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  periodic  reports  on  impound- 
ments to  Congress;  and  contklns  other  pro- 
visions. HJ.  Res.  345.  Publicj  Law  93-9,  ap- 
proved March  8, 1973. 

Urgent  supplemental  appritpriations  1973: 
Appropriates  $1,368,600,000  fdr  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  of  whlcfe  $122.1  million 
is  for  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  $210.3  million  for  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, $270.2  million  for  th$  college  work- 
study  program,  and  $269.4  fof  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  th4  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  H.J.  Res. 
496.  P/H  AprU  12,  1973;  P/S| 
17,  1973;  Senate  agreed  to  ct^nference  report 
AprU  18,  1973. 

CONGHKSS 


Budget  message,  economic  report,  and  im- 
pounded funds:  Extends  to  January  29,  1973, 
the  time  for  the  President  to{  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  budget  for  Ascai  j  year  1974;  ex- 
tends to  January  31, 1973,  th#  time  for  trans- 
mittal of  the  economic  repvt;  extends  the 
time  for  the  Joint  Economli:  Committee  to 
file  Its  report  on  the  President's  economic  re- 
port not  later  than  March  ID,  1973;  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress 
by  February  10,  1973.  a  report  with  respect  to 
all  funds  impyounded  from  October  27.  1972, 
and  before  January  29,  1973,  and  from  July  1, 
1972,  and  before  October  27.  1972.  H.J.  Res. 
1.  Public  Law  93-1,  approved  January  19, 
1973. 

Committee  meetings — ruli  XXV:  Amends 
Senate  rule  XXV  to  provld^  that  meetings 
for  the  transaction  of  business  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senaie  shaU  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  during  closed  sessions 
for  making  up  bills,  for  vot^g,  or  when  the 
committee  by  majority  votej  orders  a  closed 
session:  Provided  that  any  such  closed  ses- 
sion may  be  (^>en  to  the  public.  If  the  com- 
mittee by  rule  or  majority  vote  so  deter- 
mines. 8.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted  March  6, 
1973. 


AprU  18,  1973 
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Joint  economic  report — extension:  Extends 
from  March  10,  1973,  to  AprU  1, 1973,  the  time 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  sub- 
mit its  report  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report.  H.J.  Res.  299.  PubUc  Law  98-7,  ap- 
proved February  16,  1973. 

Rule*  of  evidence — Congressional  consid- 
eration:  Provides  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  that  the  proposed 
RiUes  of  Evidence  for  United  States  Courts 
and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  for  Civil  Procedure,  and  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  for  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  which  are  contained  In  the 
orders  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  No- 
vember 20.  1972.  and  December  18,  1972,  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  February  6.  1973.  shall  have  no  force 
and  effect  except  to  the  extent,  and  with  such 
amendments,  as  they  may  be  expressly  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress.  8.  583.  Public  Law 
93-12,  approved  March  30,  1973. 

Secret  Government  documents:  Establishes 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  submit  to  the  Senate  by 
June  30,  1973,  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  aU  questions  relating  to  the  secrecy, 
confidentiality,  and  classification  of  govern- 
ment documents  committed  to  the  Senate 
or  any  member  thereof.  8.  Res.  13.  Senate 
adopted  January  9,  1973. 

Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
campaign  activities:  Establishes  a  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities, consisting  of  7  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  Ulegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  were  engaged  In  by  per- 
sons acting  either  individually  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1972,  and  to  determine 
whether,  in  Its  Judgment,  there  Is  a  neces- 
sity to  enact  new  legislation  to  safeguard 
the  electoral  process  by  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  elected;  provides  for 
the  appointment,  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  7  member  panel  to  consist  of 
4  members  of  the  majority  party  and  3  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  respective  leaders;  em- 
powers the  coDunlttee  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  matters  relating 
to  the  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  the 
Watergate  BuUdlng  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
sets  the  time  for  the  committee  to  file  a  re- 
port of  Its  findings  at  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974;  authorizes  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  committee  expenses  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  Res.  60. 
P/8  February  7,  1973. 
Senate  confirmation  of  nominations: 
Cost  of  Living  Council:  Requires  that  ap. 
polntments  to  the  Office  of  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  shaU  be  made  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  S.  431.  P/S  January  23, 
1973. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  Re- 
quires that  appointments  by  the  President 
to  fiU  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  518.  P/S  February  6,  1973. 

CHIMX-XUDICIAST 

CivU  nmedies  for  victims  of  racketeering 
activity  and  theft:  Amends  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  civU 
remedies  for  victims  of  racketeering  activity 
and  provide  a  clvU  action  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  violations  of  section  669  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  relates 
to  crime  Involving  property  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  8.  13.  P/S  March  29,  1973. 

PttWie  Safety  Offlcerg-  Benefits  Act  of  1973: 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  gratuity 
of  $60,000  to  the  dependents  of  public  safety 


officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  where  the 
crime  or  death  occurs  on  or  after  October  17, 
1972,  and  authorizes  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  make  an  in- 
terim payment,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  to  an 
entitled  dependent  when  it  Is  determined 
such  person  is  eligible  to  receive  the  gratuity 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  8.  16.  P/S 
March  29  1973. 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1973:  Amends  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  establish  a  means  of  meeting  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  public  safety  officers  or  their 
surviving  dependents  through  group  life,  ac- 
cidental death,  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance (the  amount  of  coverage  to  be  based  on 
individual  salary  with  a  minimum  coverage 
of  $10,000  and  a  maximum  coverage  of 
$32,000)  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  Insurance.  S.  33. 
P/S  March  29.  1973. 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973 :  Amends  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  establish  a  direct  Federal  crime 
compensation  program  for  territorial  areas 
of  direct  Federal  concern  to  provide  a  means 
of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crime,  interveners 
acting  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  assisting  in  the  apprehension  of  suspected 
criminals,  or  their  surviving  dependents;  es- 
tablishes an  independent  board  to  adminis- 
ter the  program;  defines  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions considered  to  be  crimes  for  purposes 
of  the  program;  sets  the  amount  of  $100  as 
the  minimum  amount  for  which  a  claim 
may  be  filed  and  the  amount  of  $50,000  as 
the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim;  creates  a 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  In  the 
Treasury  to  consist  of  moneys  from  (1) 
criminal  fines  paid  in  the  various  courts  of 
the  United  States,  (2)  additional  appro- 
priated funds,  and  (3)  contributed  funds; 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and,  untU  specific  impro- 
priations are  made,  authorizes  the  vise  of 
funds  ^prc^rlated  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration;  authorizes  the  use,  through 
the  established  mechanisms  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  of 
LEAA  grant  funds  on  the  usual  76-26  per- 
cent basis  to  assist  substantially  compar- 
able State  programs.  S.  300.  P/S  March  29. 
1973. 

Victims  of  Crime  of  1973  (omnibus): 
Establishes  a  Federal  crime  compensation 
program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct  Fed- 
eral concern  for  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime,  Intervenors,  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  provides  for  Federal  assistance 
to  substantlaUy  comparable  State  programs; 
provides  group  life  insurance  coverage  for 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  Insurance;  pro- 
vides gratuities  for  dei>endents  of  public 
safety  officers  kUled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
Strengthens  clvU  remedies  for  victims  ot 
racketeering  activity;  provides  for  additional 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  In  a  United 
States  court  of  a  felony  threatening  life  c* 
property  when  a  firearm  is  used  <w  carried 
during  the  commission  of  the  felony;  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentencing  of  persons  as  a 
public  menace  who  are  convicted  of  the  man- 
ufacture, distribution,  or  dispensing  of  one- 
tenth  or  more  of  pure  heroin  or  morphine, 
who  are  not  addicts  at  "he  time  of  the  of- 
fense; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  800 
P/S  AprU  3,  1973. 

DKTKNSK 

PromoftoJM  of  military  personnel  in  a  miss- 
ing status:  Amends  section  562(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  insure  that  promo- 
tions of  personnel  carried  as  missing  are 
valid  for  all  purposes,  including  Federal  ben- 
efits to  survivors,  even  when  the  date  of  death 
of  the  missing  member  Is  later  determined 


to  have  occurred  prior  to  the  promotion  date. 
S.  1493.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1973. 
Disnucr  OF  colxtkbxa 
International  center  complex:  Authorizes 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $2.3  mUllon 
for  improvements  to  the  land  (streets,  side- 
walks, water  mains,  etc.)  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  90-653,  for  use  as 
sites  for  foreign  chanceries.  8.  1336  P/S 
AprU  2,  1973. 

XCONOMT-FINANCE 

Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973:  Extends  for  1  year,  to  AprU  30,  1974,  the 
Economic   Stabilization   Act   of   1970   which 
authorized  the  President  to  issue  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  stabUlze  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries; 
places  statutory  controls  on  rents,  other  than 
on  luxury  residences,  in  low  vacancy  areas 
(those  where  the  vacancy  rate  U  lower  than 
5.5  percent  among  low  and  moderately  priced 
units) ;  provides  that  no  person  may  charge 
a  monthly  rent  under  a  lease  or  Implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  entered   Into  during  a 
low-vacancy  period  which  exceeds  the  high- 
est monthly  rent  previously  charged  for  the 
same  residence  plus    (1)    a  2.6   percent  In- 
crease  for  each  12  month  period  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period  of  occu- 
pancy, and  (2)  the  actual  amount  of  any  in- 
crease in  State  or  local  tax,  fee,  or  service 
charges,  any  necessary  capital  Improvement, 
and  any  reasonable  Increased  costs  of  serv- 
ices and  materials;  provides  that  rents  un- 
der leases  on  property  not  previously  rented 
within  a  48  month  period  shaU  not  exceed 
the  market  rental  value  of  the  residence: 
requires  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  rent  coll 
lected  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  entered  into  after  Jan- 
uary  11,   1973,   that  exceeds   the   maxlmvun 
amount  permitted  in  a  low  vacancy  period; 
gives  the  President  authority  to  establish, 
after  public  hearings,  priorities  of  use  and 
an  allocation  system  of  supplies  of  petroleum 
products.   Including  crude  oU,   in  m^er  to 
meet  essenUal  needs  In  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  to  prevent  anti-competitive 
effects  which  could  develop  from  shortages 
of  petroleum  products;  states  as  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress should  pursue  appropriate  policies  for 
bringing  unemployment  down  to  an  overall 
level  of  4  percent  by  AprU  30,  1974;  exempts 
workers  earning  less  than  $3.50  an  hour  from 
wage  controls;  states  as  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  nothing  in  this  act  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  reqiUre  the  President  to  Im- 
pound or  withhold  funds  appropriated,  au- 
thorized, or  authorized  to  be  obligated  by 
the  Congress;   requires  business  enterprises 
required  to  make  price  reports  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  (firms  with  annual  sales 
or  revenues  of  $260  million  or  more)  to  make 
public  disclosure  of  reports,  except  for  pro- 
prietary   Information,    which    cover    periods 
during  which  the  firm  charges  a  price  for  a 
substantial  product  that  Is  1.5  percent  over 
the  price  lawfuUy  in  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10.  1973.  or  on  the  date  12  month.s 
preceding  the  end  of  such  period,  whichever 
Is  later;   requires  the  President  to  submit 
quarterly    reports    to    Congress    describing 
changes  in  food  prices  and  in  health  insur- 
ance rates,  any  acticms  he  has  taken,  and  any 
recommendations  for  congressional  action  to 
StabUlze  these  prices;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions.   S.    398.    P/S    March    20,    1973.    P/H 
amended  April  16,  1973.  Reported  from  con- 
ference April  17,  1973. 

Interest  Equalisation  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1973:  Extends  the  application  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  for  16  months,  to  June  30. 
1974;  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  exclusion  for 
stock  or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  shaU  not  apply 
to  stock  or  debt  obUgatlons  issued  by  a  less- 
developed  country  shipping  corporation  after 
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January  29,  1973:  provides  for  an  exclusion 
(ram  th«  loUrest  equalisation  tax  for :  origi- 
nal or  new  issues  of  stock  or  debt  obligations; 
stock  acquired  by  conTerslon  ol  a  debt  obU- 
gatkm  U  DO  addlttonftl  eonaUteration  Is  paid 
and  tbe  debt  oMIeatloa  ItaeU  qaaaftoe  for 
the  excloBtoii:  or  for  a  debt  obUgatkui  Issoed 
to  refund  or  refinanee  an  origtnal  or  new 
tsBue  wbtcta  qualified  for  the  exclusion,  to 
finance  direct  tnreatment  in  the  United 
States  except  for  tbe  aoqtilsltlon  and  exploi- 
tation of  natural  resources,  subject  to  the 
foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  agreeing  to  meet 
certain  conditions  with  respect  to  that  In- 
veetaMSt  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  provides 
tbat  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  corpo- 
ration, or  a  V£.  Corporation  engaged  in  a 
lending  or  financing  business  through  ofllces 
located  outside  the  United  States,  may  use 
domestic  source  funds  to  lend  for  qualified 
export  credit  transactions  or  to  buy  goods 
made  In  the  United  States  for  leasing  or  sale 
outside  of  the  United  States;  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study  the  effect 
on  International  monetary  stability  of  tbe 
Canadian  exemption  from  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30,  1973;  and  con- 
tains other  provlslonB.  H.R.  3S77.  Public  Law 
93-17,  approved  April  10,  1973. 

Par  value  modification:  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  take  the  necessary 
stepe  to  establish  a  new  par  value  of  the 
dollar  of  $1  equals  0.B28919  Special  Drawing 
Right  (SDE)  or  the  equivalent  in  terms  of 
gold  of  $1  equal  0.023684  of  a  fine  troy  ounoe 
of  gold,  thus  devaluating  the  U.S.  dollar  by 
10  percent  and  changing  the  offlclal  price  of 
gold  from  (38  to  $42.23  per  ounce;  requires 
the  President,  whenever  any  fluids  ate  Im- 
pounded by  an  oiBoer  or  employee  of  th« 
United  States,  to  transmit  within  10  days  to 
both  houses  of  Congress  a  special  message 
Identifying  the  amount,  date,  department  or 
agency  affected,  period  of  time,  reasons  for, 
and  the  fiscal,  economic  and  budgetary  effect 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  regarding  tbe  Im- 
poundment; requires  the  r*«%tion  of  the  Im- 
poundment within  60  days  of  continuous 
session  after  the  message  Is  received  by  tbe 
Congress  unless  the  Congress  acts  by  ratify- 
ing the  specific  Impoundment  by  concur- 
rent resolution,  or  If  the  Congress  disapproves 
the  ImpoiLndment  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
concurrent  resolution,  and  provides  that  tl>e 
effect  of  failure  to  ratify  or  of  disapproval 
ataaU  not  only  make  the  obligation  of  the 
budget  authority  mandatory  but  also  pre- 
clude the  relmpo«indment  of  that  specific 
budget  authority;  sets  a  celling  of  $368  bil- 
lion on  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
provides  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Sxecu- 
tlve  Branch  can  reduce  expenditures  by  pro- 
portional cuts  by  budget  category  In  order 
to  stay  within  the  celling  if  appropriaUons 
exceed  It;  provides  that,  after  submission  of 
the  Budget  and  upon  reoommendatlon  of  tbe 
President,  the  Congress  shall  prescribe  a  ceil- 
ing on  expenditiires  every  fiscal  year;  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  the  submission  of  re- 
ports on  foreign  currency  transactions;  re- 
peals, effective  December  31,  1973,  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and 
provides  that  no  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  person  from  pur- 
chasing, holding,  selling,  or  i^tUng  In  gold; 
provides  that  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  provide  assistance  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam,  unless  specifically  authorised  here- 
after by  the  Congress,  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  929.  P/S  AprU  5,  1973. 

SKNSSAI.   COVIXMMEJrr 

American  Revolmtitm  BicententiUU  Cowt- 
miMio*:  Authorises  an  appropriation  of  fS,- 
S68,a00  between  FebriMry  16,  197S,  and  June 
ao,  1973,  for  expenses  of  tbe  American  Revolu- 
tion Bleentennlal  Oommlsaloa,  oT  wblch  not 
to  exceed  •l.aoo.OOO  would  be  for  gimnts-m- 
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aid  to  the  States.  HJEI.  3dfl  L  PuMie  Law  93- 
11.  aM>roved  Idarch  L6, 1013^ 

CommUaiou  on  Highw^  Beauti^atMm — 
extensio*:  Extends  to  Oeoetaber  31,  1973,  tbe 
date  for  tbe  Coaunlsslon  od  Highway  B«au- 
tiflcatton  to  siibmlt  to  tbe  President  ajwt  tbe 
Ooogress  Its  final  report  innoffnlng  inple- 
menUtlon  of  tbe  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act 
of  1965  and  authorizes  therefor  an  addltlODal 
appropriation  of  $260,000.  OJ.  Bee.  42.  Public 
Law  93-6,  approved  February  16,  1973. 

CommiMion  ProducUvitg — extension:  Sx- 
tends  for  an  additional  2  "S>ntt|T  to  June  30, 
1978,  tbe  President's  Coi^nlasloa  on  Pto^ 
ducUvlty.  SJ.  Res.  93.  P/aiAprU  17,  1973. 

Flood  insurance:  Amendd  tbe  Housing  a«/^ 
Urban  Develt^junent  Act  ot  1968  to  Incraase 
from  $3.5  billion  to  $4  bUllon  tbe  limitatitm 
on  tiie  face  aoxMuit  of  flocx^  Insiumooe  eowr- 
age  authorized  to  be  outstaidli^.  S.J.  Res.  26. 
Public  Law  93-4,  approved  |Pebruary  2.  1973. 
Older  Americans  Comprkhetuitte  Services 
AwiendmenU  of  1973:  Ext^ula  and  amends 
tbe  Older  Anoericans  Act  oT  1965  to  etUscge 
tbe  soope  of  the  services  provided  tbereln; 
Improves  the  organ  izaUooal  structure  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  le^  of  tbe  agencies 
having  regpoosibUtty  for  tb^  delivery  of  sucb 
services;  creates  a  Federal  CouncU  on  tbe 
Aging  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  the  elderly 
wltb  respect  to  Federal  government  poUcies 
and  programs  relating  to  tbelr  particoter 
needs  and  problems;  plaoea  tbe  Administni- 
tlon  on  Aging  in  tbe  OAce  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  and  flitnlgiin 
primary  reeponsiblUty  for  parrying  out  the 
act  to  tbe  OommlssloDer  o^  Aging;  expands 
tbe  existing  program  of  forvtula  grants  to  tbe 
States  by  providing  fi  ' 
social  services  in 
State  plans;  autborlaes 
grants  to  model  proji 
projects  in  tbe  areas  of  _ 
transportation  and  qje 
pbyaicaUy  and  mentaUy 
autiMTlaes  grante  for  ot 
and  for  researcJi  and  de' 

of  aging:  authorises  „ , _^  .,„ 

multipurpose  senior  oenteife;  expands  edn- 
eatioaal  program  opport^ttes  for  tbe 
elderly;  estabUsbes  an  OUM  Amerksan  Cooi- 
munity  Service  amploymeii^  program  and  a 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Tralnli« 
and  Mid-Oareer  Services  program  In  tbe  De- 
partment at  Labor:  and  ooqtalns  other  pro- 
visions. Note:  (H.R.  16657  |$2d-2d],  a  meas- 
lu-e  containing  similar  provi$loa8,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nlaoa  on  October  30. 
1973.)  S.  50.  P/S  Februar}  20.  1973;  P/H 
amended  March  13,  1973:1  P/S  amended 
AprU  18.  1973. 

Uniform  Beloeotion  AsaiUatuse  tnd  Real 
Propertp  AcqtUsUion  Policie*  Act  Amend- 
menU:  Amends  tbe  Uniform  P^J^^tttm  A*- 
slstanoe  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  FM 
ides  Act  ot  1970  to  provide.  lintU  July  1,  1974 
for  full  Federal  fundli^ 
for  any  single  rekioation 
displaced  by  federaUy  ai 
projects;  expands  eoverag:e 
sons  displaced  by  elgbt  tpty 
grams;  authorlncs,  tbro<j«b 
bead  ot  a  Federal  agency 
in  oompUanee  with  tiie  a< 
necessary,  in  exoeas  ot  tbe 
to  make  all  paynkents  and 
required  by  the  act;  and 
Visions.  S.  261.  P/S  Febr; 


P/H  Karcb  5.  1973;  P/8 
1873. 
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XStTCATIOIf  I 

National  Commission  on  pie  Finaneinjf  oJ 
Postaecondary  Education:  Extends  the  au- 
thorization of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Financing  of  Poeteecondary  Education 
and  tbe  period  wltb  wblcb  ft  must  make  its 
final  report;  provides  that  4  fiscal  year  1973 
approprlatlona  are  $385  mi^on  or  leas  tor 
tbe  basic  edueational  opportbntty  grant  pro- 
gram that  tbe  basic  grant  stadll  be  available  to 
fvll  time  freshman  studeatt.  HJ.  Res.  383. 


800  to  3,100 

J«me  SO,  1974. 

1,600  for  re- 

and  June  30, 

173. 


the  quote  on  retbwments  . 
for  tbe  period  July  1.  ig«o, 
and  <3)  estabUsb  a  <iaote 
tirement  betweeu  July  l,  it 
1979.  8.  1404.  P/a  April  10. 

RXALTH 

Child  nutrition  programs:  >TTn>n<jg  section 
6  of  tbe  Motional  School  Lqnch  Act  which 
autborlaes  expenditures  for  pommodltles  to 
provide  a  means  to  enable  tjbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  meet  schiool  lunch  and 
breakfast  program  needs  forThls  ^t^oI  year- 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
this  fiscal  year  only,  to  make  an  estimate  as 
of  March  16  of  the  amount  of  commodities 
vUcb  tbe  Department  wlIll  deliver  to 
schools;  requires  the  Secretary  (If  this  esU- 
mate  Is  less  than  90  percent  of  the  value  of 
tbe  amount  tbe  Department  originally 
planned  to  deUver  to  schools)  to  pay  the 
States,  no  later  than  April  15.ja  cash  amount 
equal  to  tbe  difference  betwleen  the  initial 
estimate  and  the  amount  to  iK  delivered  this 
fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the  MaKb  15 
estimate,  and  to  distribute  tbe  money  to  the 
States  according  to  tbelr  iatlo  of  meals 
served  imder  tbe  school  luijcb  and  break- 
fast program;  dlrecta  tbe  Secretary  to  use  32 
funds  and  funds  from  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  for  tbe  duiposes  of  this 
act  and  to  request.  U  nece^ary.  a  supple- 
mental apprc^rlatlon;  waives  the  matching 
requirements  for  the  funds  distributed  un- 
der this  bin;  and  contains  other  provisions 
HJB.  4278.  Public  Law  93-13,  ^proved  March 
30,  1973.  T 

Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973:  AiL.n^ft  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
(15  use  1331-1340)  as  amended  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Jlct  of  1969  by 
e:q>andlng  the  praiblbltlon  pn  advertising 
media  to  include  "Uttle  clga^";  defines  the 
term  •little  cigar"  to  mean  any  roll  of  to- 
bacco wrapped  In  leaf  tobac^or  any  sub- 
stance containing  tobacco  (other  than  ciga- 
rettes) and  weighing  not  mora  than  3  pounds 
per  1.000  xinlts;  and  provides  tbat  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  advertise  little  cigars  on  any 
medliun  of  electronic  commiuficatlon  subject 
to  the  Jiu-ladlction  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  S.  116B.I  P/S  April  10 
1973. 

PmWjc  Health  Service  Act.  Extension  of 
1973:  Extends  the  expiring  authorities  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  i  and  the  Com- 
muiUty  Mental  Health  Centra  Act  for  1 
year,  to  Jiine  30,  1974,  Including  Federal 
programs  regarding:  public  health  services 
research  and  development  and  statistics, 
public  health  training,  domestic  agricultural 
migrant  health,  comprehenslvie  health  plan- 
ning and  services,  medical  library  construc- 
tion and  development,  the  Hill -Burton  hos- 
pital construction  program,  alljed  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  training  abd  other  pro- 
grams, the  establl^unent  an^  op>eratlon  of 
regional  and  medical  programs,  family  plan- 
ning and  population  research  training  and 
services,  community  mental  Ikealth  centers' 
construction  and  staffing,  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  prevention  and  treatment  and 
cbildren's  ntental  bealth  prodrams,  and  fa- 
dUtles  and  services  for  persoo^  with  develt^)- 
mental  diaabiUtice:  declares  |  it  to  be  tbe 
policy  of  tbe  Federal  govemn^nt  In  tbe  ad- 
minlstzation  of  Federal  progttims  that  reli- 
gtoos  briefs  or  moral  coavlctlonE  regarding 
tbe  performance  ot  abortions  $r  sterilization 
pvo^duies  Shan  be  respecfced;  provides 
ttkat  requirements  sball  no^  be  Imposed 
In  connection  wltb  tba  adnilniatratlon  of 
any  progmBi   financed   wboU^   or    In   part 
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by  the  Federal  government  that  would 
cause  or  obligate  any  physician  or  other 
bealth  care  personnel,  hospital  or  Insti- 
tution, to  provide  facilities  for  or  to  per- 
form or  to  assist  In  an  abortion  or  a  sterill- 
ssatlon  procedure  if  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  the  physician, 
other  health  care  personnel,  or  those  ad- 
ministering the  hospital  or  Institution;  pro- 
hlblta  discrimination  by  a  hospital  or  other 
bealth  care  institution  In  the  employment, 
Btafflng  privileges,  or  termination  of  employ- 
ment of  physicians  and  other  health  care 
personnel  because  of  their  religious  ch-  moral 
convictions  in  this  regard.  S.  1136.  P/S 
March  27,  1973. 

INDIANS 

Indian  Claims  Commission:  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  $1.2  million  for 
tbe  expenses  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974.  S.  721.  P/S  March  6, 
1973. 

Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Adminis- 
tration— abolishment:  Abolishes  the  Joint 
Committee  on  NavaJo-Hopi  Indian  Adminis- 
tration created  during  the  81st  Congress  to 
consider  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes  and  oversee  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  development 
of  their  reservations,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  other  needed  improvements,  work 
which  was  principally  completed  in  1964. 
S.  267.  P/S  February  6,  1973. 

INTERNATIONAI, 

AiZantic  Union  delegation:  Authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  delegation  of  18  eminent  citi- 
zens (6  each  to  be  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and  the  Pres- 
ident) to  meet  with  similar  unofficial  dele- 
gations "frcrtn  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
parliamentary  democracies  as  desire  to  Join 
in  the  enterprise"  In  order  to  explore  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  agreement  on  a  "declaration  that 
the  goal  of  their  peoples  Is  to  transform  their 
present  relationship  into  a  more  effective 
unity  based  on  Federal  principles,"  and  em- 
powers the  convention  to  invite  other  parlia- 
mentary democracies  to  participate  In  tbe 
process,  which  would  also  explore  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  timetable  and  a  commission  to 
move  toward  the  goal  by  stages.  S.J.  Res.  21. 
P/S  March  26,  1973. 

People's  Republic  of  China — diplomatic 
privileges:  Authorizes  the  President  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  WashUigton  and  to  the 
members  thereof  the  same  privileges  and  Im- 
munities subject  to  corresponding  conditions 
and  obligations  as  are  enjoyed  by  diplomatic 
missions  accredited  to  the  United  States  and 
by  members  thereof.  S.  1316.  Public  Law  93- 
,  Improved  1973. 

Treaties: 

Consular  convention  with  Hungary:  Estab- 
lishes consular  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Pec^le's  Republic  of  Hungary 
which  will  afford  American  citizens  in  Hun- 
gary a  greater  degree  of  consular  protection 
and  guarantee  quick  and  unhindered  com- 
munication between  a  citizen  and  his  consul 
and  prompt  notification  to  the  consul  of  any 
detention  or  other  limitation,  and  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  consulates  and  the 
exchange  of  consular  appointments  accord- 
ing each  country  the  facilities,  prlvUeges,  and 
immunities  afforded  under  similar  bilateral 
consular  conventions  In  force  with  a  number 
of  other  countries.  Ex.  W,  92d-2d.  Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  March  27,  1978. 

Consular  convention  with  Poland:  Estab- 
lishes consular  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Polish  People's  Republic; 
guarantees  early  notification  of  detention 
of  a  coimtry's  nationals  and  access  thereto; 
describes  consular  functions  and  responslbU- 
ities  In  such  fields  as  the  issuance  of  visas 
and  passporte  and  the  performance  of  no- 
torial services;  provides  for  the  Inviolability 
of  consular  personnel  with  regard  to  legal 
proceedings  in  the  host  country;  and  con- 


tains other  provisions  afforded  under  similar 
bilateral  consular  conventions  In  force  with 
a  number  of  other  countries.  Ex.  U,  92d-2d. 
Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
27,  1973. 

Consular  convention  with  Romania:  Re- 
places the  convention  currently  In  existence 
l>etween  the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania:  Improves  consular 
services  in  both  countries  to  include  the  is- 
suance of  passporte  and  visas,  performance  of 
notorial  services,  and  representation  of  the 
intereste  of  nationals  In  estate  matters;  as- 
sures that  consuls  whose  nationals  are  de- 
tained or  whose  personal  freedom  is  limited 
will  be  notified  promptly  and  will  have  the 
right  to  visit  and  communicate  with  such  na- 
tionals; and  contains  other  provisions  af- 
forded under  similar  bilateral  consular  con- 
ventions in  force  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Ex.  V,  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication agreed  to  March  27,  1973. 

Convention  with  Japan  for  the  protection 
of  birds  and  their  environment:  Provides  for 
the  protection  of  species  of  birds  which  are 
common  to  the  United  States  and  Je^an  or 
which  migrate  between  them,  and  provides 
that  each  country  will  develop  programs  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment  of  the 
birds  protected  by  this  agreement.  Ex.  R, 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to 
March  27.  1973. 

Exchange  of  notes  with  Ethiopia  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  justice:  Terminates 
the  notes  exchanged  on  September  7,  1951, 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice  and 
constituting  an  Integral  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  Ethiopia.  Termination  of 
the  notes,  which  set  forth  special  commlt- 
menta  on  the  part  of  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  trial  of  cases  Involving 
American  citizens,  would  be  in  conformity 
wltb  the  U.S.  policy  of  basing  international 
agreements,  in  general,  on  the  principles  of 
equality  and  reciprocity.  Ex.  B,  92d-2d.  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  agreed  to  March  27, 
1973. 

lABOK 

Penn  Central  rail  dispute:  Provides  for  Fed- 
eral  intervention  to  bring  about  a  temporary 
halt  in  the  strike  of  certain  employees  of  the 
United  Transportation  Union  against  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Penn  Central's  plan  to  elimi- 
nate approximately  5,700  train  crew  positions 
by  applying  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  USC  160)  and 
extends  the  30-day  period  provided  for  in 
section  10,  to  12:01  AM.,  May  9,  1973,  In 
order  to  secure  additional  time  for  an  agree- 
ment to  be  reached;  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  not  later  than  45  days 
following  enactment,  to  file  a  report  to  the 
Congress  providing  a  full  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  essential  rail 
transportation  services  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation;  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  not  later  than  30  days  following  en- 
actment, to  submit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
taUlng  tbe  progress,  if  any,  of  all  negotia- 
tions, and  any  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S  J.  Res.  59.  Public  Law  93-5,  approved 
February  9,  1973. 

'RehabUitaiion  Act  of  1972:  Amends  tbe 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  for 
more  services  to  handicapped  individuals; 
places  greater  emphasis  on  research  and 
training  of  rehabilitation  personnel  and  the 
development  of  Innovative  rehabilitation 
techniques,  equipment,  and  devices  which 
would  make  employment  more  feasible  for 
a  handicapped  Individual;  establishes  an  Of- 
fice for  the  Handicapped  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
creates  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  a  National 
Commission  on  Transportation  and  Housing, 
and    an   Arctiitectural    and    Transportation 


Barriers  Compliance  Board  to  continue  and 
expand  services  to  the  handicapped  and  pro- 
vide for  an  order  of  priority  to  serve  those 
individuals  with  the  most  severe  handicaps: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTE:  (A 
similar  measure,  H.R.  8395  [92d-2d],  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October 
27,  1972.)  S.  7.  Vetoed  March  27,  1973.  Sen- 
ate sustamed  veto  April  3,  1973. 

MEMOaiALS,  TRIBtrrES,  AND  MEDALS 

Cable  Car  Medals:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
San  Francisco  Cable  Car  Centennial  Commit- 
tee not  more  than  150,000  medals  commem- 
orating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cable  car,  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  776.  P/S  March  14.  1973. 

Law  Day:  Pays  tribute  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  United  States  on  Law 
Day.  May  1,  1973.  S.J.  Res.  11.  P/S  March 
15,   1973. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  Ebcpresses  the  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  of  the  Senate 
on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  former  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  designates 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  consist  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  former  President.  S.  Res.  24.  Senate 
adopted  January  23,  1973.  H.  Res.  162.  House 
adopted  January  23,  1973. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
In  recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  by  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  remains  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  in  state  in  tbe  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  from  January  24  to  January  26,  1973. 
H.  Con.  Res.  90.  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  Senate  adopted  January  23,  1973. 

Provides  for  payment  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  of  all  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  S.  Res.  24,  which  pro- 
vides for  members  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  S.  Res.  34. 
Senate  adopted  January  24,  1973. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center:  Desig- 
nates the  manned  spacecraft  center  In  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center"  In  honor  of  the  late  President,  8.J. 
Res.  37.  Public  Law  93-8,  approved  February 
17,  1973. 

Monument  to  1st  Infantry  Dii^ision:  Au- 
thorizes the  erection,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  United  States  Forces 
in  Vietnam.  S.J.  Res.  66.  P/S  February 
19,  1973. 

Vietnam  War  Memorial:  Provides  for  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  In  honor  of  thoee  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States  In  the 
Vietnam  war:  and  contains  other  provLsloiis. 
S.J.  Res.  45.  P/S  April  12,  1973. 

NATUKAL  BESOTTXCES ENVIKONlIEIfT 

Clean  Air  Act  extension:  Extends  for  1  year, 
to  June  30,  1974,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; authorizes  tbe  appropriation  therefor 
of  $476  million  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  498.  P/S  Jan- 
uary 26,  1973. 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and 
extends,  at  constant  dollar  amounta,  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  In  the  act. 
which  would  otherwise  expire  June  30,  1973. 
in  the  total  amount  of  $475  million.  H.R 
5445.  Public  Law  93-15,  approved  April  9. 
1973. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1973:  Authorizes  de- 
velopment of  flood  control,  multi-purpose 
and  related  projects  and  provides  for  studies 
and  surveys  to  determine  whether  other 
plans  should  be  developed.  Note:  (S.  4018 
|92d-2d],  a  similar  measure,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  27. 
1972.)  S.  606.  P/S  February  1.  1973. 

Solid   Waste   Disposal  Act  extension:  Ex- 
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ttnOM  tor  1  ftT,  to  June  30,  U74,  the  Solid 
'Waste  DlifKTal  Act,  ••  amended:  authorizes 
tbe  appropriAtioa  of  $2ie  xaiuion  tor  flecai 
year  1B74  to  the  A«lmlnlstrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  $22^ 
million  for  fiscal  year  1074  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  contains  other  provlslona. 
S.  498.  P/S  January  26,  1973. 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974.  the 
Solid  Waste  Dlspooal  Act  of  1987  (as  amend- 
ed by  the  Etaaonroe  Recovery  Act  of  1970) 
axul  extendi  for  1  year,  at  constant  dollar 
•mounts,  the  aatboixation  for  appropria- 
tions therefor  in  the  total  amount  of  $238.5 
mllUon.  H.K.  6444.  PuhUc  Iaw  93-14,  ap- 
proved AprU  9,  1973. 

■  NOMIWATIOWS 

{  (Action  l>i/  TXtlloail  vote) 

JtomiiuUion  of  Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor:  Nomtnatlom 
confirmed  January  31,  1073.  (81-3) 

Nomination  of  WUliam  P.  Clements.  Jr.,  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Nomination  confirmed  January  23.  1073.  (74- 

.  Nominmtion  of  SUiot  L.  RicKardson,  of 
Jtaasachuaetts.  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Nomination  confirmed  January  20  1073. 
(81-1) 

Norainttlon  of  James  R.  Schiesinger,  of 
Virginia,  to  t>e  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence: Nomination  oonflrmed  January  23. 
1073. (85-0) 

Nomination  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  Nomination  conflrmed 
February   8,   1073.    (61-10) 

t  rmnrtjkMLTtoma 

hitematkmal  Clergy  Week  fn  the  United 
States:  Autborlxee  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  January  28,  1078,  as  "In- 
ternational Clergy  Week  In  the  United 
States."  HJ.  Res.  163.  Public  Law  93-2,  ap- 
proved January  26, 1973. 

Jim  Thorpe  Day:  Authortoee  and  requests 
tlie  President  to  issue  a  ptvx^amatlon  desig- 
nating April  16.  1973,  as  "Jim  Ttoorpe  Day". 
S.J.  aes.  73.  Public  Law  n-19,  approved  AprU 
le.  197S. 

Mmtional  Arthritis  Month:  Anthoriaes  and 
requests  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month"  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HJ.  Res.  nS.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved 1973. 

tlationMl  Clean  Water  Week:  Aathortoes 
tb»  President  to  designate  tlie  period  begin- 
ning April  16.  1073.  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week."  H.J.  Res.  437.  Public  Law  93-18,  ap- 
proved AprU  14,  1973. 

Matiomml  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week: 
Designates  tbe  second  fun  calendar  week  In 
Kardt  1973  as  "National  Employ  tbe  Older 
Worker  Week."  H  J.  See.  334.  Public  Law  93- 
10,  approved  Marcb  IS.  1978. 

National  UUtorie  Preservation  Week:  Au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  tbe  calendar 
week  l>eglnnlng  May  6,  1073,  as  "National 
Historic  Preservation  Week."  SJ.  Bee.  51.  P/8 
AprU  11.  1973. 

National  Bunting  and  Pishing  Day:  Re- 
quests the  President  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  September  1S73  as  "NaUonal 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day."  HJ.  Res.  210. 
Public  Law  03-     ,  approved 1073. 

National  Moment  dud  Day  of  Prater  «imI 
Thanksgiving:  Authoriaes  tbe  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  tbe  okoment 
of  7:00  P.M.  E.S.T..  January  27,  1973,  a  na- 
tional moment  ot  prayer  ami  thanksgiving 
for  the  peaceful  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  24  hours  beginning  at  the  same  time  as 
a  naUonal  day  of  prajrer  and  tbanksglvlng. 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HJ.  Res.  246. 
Public  Law  93-3.  approved  February  1.  li>78. 

ArtooIaiM  Copernicus  Week:  Authorizes  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  AprU  IS, 
1973,  as  "NIoolaus  Copernicus  Week" 


Ing  the  qulnqueoeatennlal  \at  his  tiirth.  H. 
J.  Bes.  S.  Public  Law  83-161  approved  AprU 
9.  1073.  J 

Warsaw  Ghetto  VpristmifA  Authoriaes  and 
requests  the  President  to  pfoclalm  April  80, 
1073,  as  a  day  of  observance  af  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghet^  uprising.  HJ. 

Res.  303.  PubUc  Law  93-     ,  approved 

1973.  , 

TaaNBPOMTSTlON  AMV  COM^OKICaTKUfS 

Airemft  hijacking:  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  elTec- 
tlve  program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy  on 
both  the  international  and  domestic  levels; 
Implements,  In  Title  I,  tbe  Oonventlon  tor 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Setzure  of  Air- 
craft (Bsgue  Convention — ^.  A.  [9ad-lst]) 
to  wtaldi  the  United  States  is  a  party  and 
wbleh  eame  Into  effect  on  October  4,  1071; 
provldea  tbe  President  auttaarlty  to  suspend 
air  service  between  the  Uzited  States  and 
any  foreign  nation  he  detenninee  is  not  act- 
ing consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Oonventlon,  in  efTecli  imposing,  uni- 
laterally, a  VS.  air  tzanspcit  boycott;  per- 
mits the  Secretary  ot  Traniportatlcn,  with 
U>e  ai>proval  of  the  Seoenry  of  State,  to 
restrict,  limit,  or  revoke  the  operating  au- 
thority of  any  foreign  air  oarrier  falling  to 
afford  necessary  security  safegtiards  to  the 
traveUng  public;  provides,  in  Title  II.  for  the 
screening  of  all  passengers  and  carry  on  bag- 
gage by  weapons  detecting  flevlces  pricr  to 
their  being  boarded  on  the  aircraft;  estab- 
lishes under  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Ped- 
erml  Aviation  Admlnistratloa  an  Air  Trans- 
portation Security  Force  to  provide  a  Federal 
law  enforoenoent  presenoe  at  the  nation^ 
major  airports;  and  oontaitis  otiier  provi- 
sions. S.  39.  P/S  Ftebrusry  H.  1973. 

Airport  Development  Acetieration  Act  of 
1973:  Amends  tbe  Airport  $nd  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  and  tke  r^deral  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1956  to  increase  1  federal  flnanffau 
aaslstanoe  for  airport  develoi  tment  through- 
out the  United  States;  Incre  kses  ttte  present 
minimum  annual  authorize  :lon  for  airport 
development  grants  to  a  tota  of  $420  million 
per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  and 
the  five  year  limit  on  obliga:lonal  authority 
for  the  fiscal  years  1971-1975  to  $1.69  billion, 
funds  which  will  come  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund;  prohll  Its  the  levying 
by  State  and  local  governme  its  of  passenger 
"head"  taxes  or  use  taxes  on  the  carriage  of 
persons  in  air  transportatli  in;  states  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  (f  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  Impoundmeni  by  any  officer 
or  employee  In  the  executlvn  branch  of  the 
government;  and  contains  c  ther  provisions. 
NOTE:  (S.  3755  I92d-2dJ,  a  I  ImUar  measure, 
was  pocket  vetoed  by  Pres  dent  Nixon  on 
October  27.  1972.)  S.  38.  P/S  ]  tbruary  5,  1973. 

Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  (  /  1973.-  Reduces 
the  authorization  for  Int«  retate  highway 
programs  for  each  of  the  11  cal  years  1974- 
1976  from  the  present  $4  bUll  on  level  to  $3.25 
billion;  requires  the  reallnen  ent  by  June  30, 
1775,  of  the  Federal-aid  prtnary,  secondary 
and  urban  systems  Ijased  tipon  functional 
usage  for  the  year  1980;  prov  .des  for  transfer 
of  Interstate  s^'stem  mUeagel  within  a  State; 
strengthens  environmental  controls  over 
roadbuUdlng  and  the  highws  y  beautlflcatlon 
program;  earmarks  urban  s;  stem  funds  for 
each  urbanised  area  of  400 ,«  0  population  or 
more;  allows  urban  systeri  funds  to  be 
"passed -through"  to  munlclp  illties  of  400,000 
or  more  authorized  under  State  law  and 
equipped  to  manage  urban  i  system  projects, 
thus  making  urban  system  funds  directly 
avaUable  to  large  cltlac;  authoriaee  tbe  use 
of  urban  system  highway  fuilds  for  fixed  raU 
mass  transit  systems  and  tlie  use  of  urban 
system  sad  urban  extension  highway  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  buses,  in,  addition  to  tbe 
use  of  tboee  funds  for  tbe  construction  of 
bus  lanes,  highway  tralBc  control  devices,  and 
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passenger  loading  areas  and  fjeUttles  as  au- 
thorized by  tbe  Federal-Aid :  Highway  Act 
of  1070;  provides  that  equlpn^nt  purchased 
lor  mass  transit  systems  must  meet  environ- 
mental standards  eet  pursuant  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Noise  Contn*  Act  of  1972 
and  that  the  ^>ecial  needs  ff  the  elderly 
and  handicapped,  as  defined  |in  tbe  Urban 
Mass  Tran^tortation  Act  of  i»64,  must  be 
considered  in  planning  and  designing  the 
mass  transit  systems;  makes  i^hway  funds 
available  for  bicycle  tranj^Mxiation.  pedes- 
trian walkways,  and  equestriad  trails;  estab- 
llshes  a  new  toU  road  reimburaement  pro- 
gram; establishes  a  new  special  urban  liigh 
density  traffic  program;  authprlzes  a  rural 
highway  public  demonstration  program; 
amends  the  Urban  Mass  TranlporUtlon  Act 
of  1964  to  provide  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  systems  via  contuact  authority. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $800  million 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  with  grants  or  loans 
for  operating  expenses  to  be  made  on  a  two- 
thirds  Federal,  one-third  Ic^  matching 
basis,  and  to  provide  an  additional  $3  biUlon 
In  contract  authority,  for  a  toial  of  $6.1  bU- 
llon.  through  fiscal  year  19^7  for  capital 
expenditures  of  mass  transit  ^tems  and  to 
change  the  Federal  share  of  cost-sharing  for 
this  purpose  from  two-thirds  to  SO  percent; 
prohibits  the  Impoundment  or  withholding 
from  obligation  of  highway  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  expenditure;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  502.  t/S  March  15 

1973.  [ 

Highwtai  Safety  Act  of  irh:  Authortees 
$455  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $475 
oUlllon  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  highway 
safety  programs,  liKludlng  $100  mUllon  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974  andi  1975  for  the 
bridge  replacement  program;  '  establishes  a 
Federal -aid  safer  roads  system,  and  author- 
iaee $aoo  miUlon  of  the  total  amounte  au- 
tborlaed  for  each  of  fiscal  yoars  1974  and 
1075,  to  be  avaOabie  on  a  90  percent  Fed- 
eral, 10  percent  State  matching  basis,  for 
the  oorrectlon  of  highway  hafcarda  on  that 
system  requires  States  to  identify,  by  June  30. 

1974,  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  safer  roads 
system  which  have  to  be  corrected  and  assign 
priority  to  the  correction  of  lizards  falling 
within  tbe  following  three  major  categories: 
(1)  projects  to  Improve  highway  marking 
and  signing,  (2)  ellratnatlon  ojr  roadside  ob- 
stacles, and  (8)  elimination  of  hazards  at 
raOroad-highway  grade  crossftigs;  Includes 
blcyde  safety  in  the  areas  to  be  covered  by 
highway  safety  standards  and  adds  bicycle 
safety  to  required  driver  etiucation  pro- 
grams; authorizes  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  State  highway  safety  programs  for 
use  Tn  developing  and  impletjientlng  man- 
power training  and  demonstratjon  programs; 
Increases  the  minimum  appdrtlonment  to 
any  State  for  highway  safety  programs  from 
one-third  of  one  percent  to  oie-half  of  one 
percent  authorizes  the  Secrete^  to  carry  out 
reeearch  on  the  relatlonsh^  between  the 
oonsumptk>n  of  drugs  and  highway  safety 
and  to  promulgate  a  highway  safety  program 
standard  on  drug  use  and  hlfhway  safety: 
and  contains  other  provtetonS.  S.  893.  P/S 
AprU  12.  1973. 

Interstate  apportionment:  Drects  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  apportion,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  P\md,  fl  bflMon  of  the 
funds  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  Interstate 
Highway  systems.  8.  Con.  Res. 
6.  1973. 

RaU  frHght  ear  shortage:  Ii  view  of  the 
current  railroad  transportatlor 
by  a  freight  car  sbcntage  and 

declares  it  to  be  the  sense  ( . ^  ^ 

that  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sfaoald  RMtke  available  to  farmers  the  option 
to  reseal  loans  on  farm -stored  wheat  and 
feed  grains  with  respect  to  the 
crops;  and  (2)  the  President 
requested  to  appoint  a  special 


conduct  a  study  of  the  raSroiid  freight  car 


and   Defense 
6.  P/'S  March 


crisis  caused 
other  factors, 
91  the   Senate 


1971  and  1972 
is  urged  and 
committee  to 
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shortage  problem  and  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  C«Mnmeroe,  within 
thirty  days  after  its  appointment,  a  report 
along  with  Ita  leeonunendatkms  for  tbe  most 
effective  and  practical  means  of  (A)  deliver- 
ing adequate  quantities  of  wheat  to  millers 
and  feed  grains  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
the  United  States  dependent  upon  such  grain 
for  feeding  their  llveetock.  Mid  (B)  allevi- 
ating the  backup  at  thoee  ports  where  num- 
erous ships  and  railroad  cars  are  waiting  to 
be  loaded  and  unloaded.  S.  Bes.  50.  Senate 
adopted  February  19,  1973. 

VKTBUOIS 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Reha- 
btlit«t<oi»  Act:  Provides  for  a  fuUy-funded 
comprehensive  drug  and  alcobol  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  addicted  vet- 
erans regardless  of  service  connection  or 
the  nature  of  their  discharge;  establishes 
a  special  medical  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  program  for  any  veteran  with 
a  drug  dependence  or  drugs  abuse  disabUlty. 
stressing  highly  Individualized  community- 
based,  multimodallty.  In-bouse  and  contract 
services.  Including  a  wide  range  of  vocational 
and  educational  counseling  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  and  Job  placement  assistance; 
requires  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  vocatimial  rehabUitation  for 
those  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  addiction 
disabilities  broadens  the  eligibility  for  basic 
V.A.  hospital  care  and  medical  services  for 
service-connected  disablUtles;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  284.  P/S  March  6.  1973. 

Health  Care  Expansion  Act:  Improves  the 
abUlty  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA) 
to  deliver  quality  medical  care  to  Its  bene- 
ficiaries by  widening  the  scope  of  treatment 
(particularly  for  ambulatory  and  nursing 
care) ;  expands  coverage  to  certain  dependents 
of  beneficiaries  or  former  beneficiaries;  pro- 
vides for  a  voluntary,  comprehensive  slclde 
ceU  nnpTTiift  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
gram; expands  the  primary  function  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  include  assisting  In 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health  care 
manpower;  Improves  the  personnel  system 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
to  provide  for  major  emphasis  on  recruit- 
ment, training  and  employment  by  tbe  VJL 
of  recent  veterans  with  medical  military  oc- 
cupation specialities  and  to  make  that  De- 
partment more  attractive  to  skilled  health 
care  personnel;  improves  the  staff -to-petient 
ratio  InWJi.  medical  faculties;  ensures  that 
V.A.  facilities  are  structxjrally  safe;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  Note:  (H.R.  108M 
{92d-2d],  a  similar  measure,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nixcm  on  October  27, 
1972.]  S.  59.  P/S  March  6, 1073. 

National  Cemeteries  Act:  Establishes  with- 
in the  Veterans'  AdmiiUstratlon  (V.A.)  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  consisting  of  those 
cemeteries  presently  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  VJL.  and  thoee  to  be  transferred  to  the 
V.A.  from  the  Department  of  Army  with  the 
exception  c^  certain  specified  cemeteries.  In- 
cluding Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
thoee  located  at  tbe  service  academies;  di- 
rects the  V.A.  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  submit  its  recommendations  on  or 
before  July  1,  1973,  as  to  what  our  National 
Cemetery  System  and  national  burial  policy 
should  be;  authorizes  a  special  burial  plot 
aUowance  of  $150  (In  addition  to  the  present 
V.A.  allowance  for  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses of  $250)  In  any  case  where  a  veteran  Is 
not  buried  in  a  national  or  other  Federal 
cemetery;  authorizes  the  burial  of  an  un- 
known soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Confilct  at 
Arlington  National  Oenwtery;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  Note:  (HH.  12674  (02d-2dl, 
a  similar  meastire.  was  pocket  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon  on  October  27,  1972.)  8.  49. 
P/S  March  6, 1973. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  22)  providing  for  adjournmoit 
of  the  Senate  from  Wednesday,  April  18, 
1973,  to  Monday,  April  30,  1973— which 
were,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "1973.",  and  in- 
sert: "1973.  and  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  19,  1973,  It 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Monday,  April  30,  1973." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  April 
18,  1973  to  April  30.  1973,  and  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  from  April  19, 
1973  to  April  30, 1973." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  has  completed  action 
on  the  emergency  rice  bill,  the  emer- 
gency feed  grain  bill,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  and  has 
acted  on  an  amendment  to  the  voter 
registration  bill.  When  tbe  Senate  ad- 
journs today,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment 
unto  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday, 
April  30. 1973. 

The  Senate  will  adjourn  without  ac- 
tion having  been  taken  on  the  economic 
stabilization  conference  report.  The  law 
will  expire  at  midnight  on  April  30.  The 
Senate  will  return  on  April  30  and  atten- 
tion, hopefully,  will  be  given  to  that  mat- 
ter at  that  time. 

When  the  Senate  convenes  on  Aprfl  30 
at  12  o'clock  meridian,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  and  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Mathus,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Gunrx,  and  Mr.  Robebt  C.  Btrd. 

After  conclusion  of  the  aforementioned 


orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators, 
the  1  hour  for  debate,  tmder  rule  XXIX. 
on  the  motion  to  Invoke  dotore  on  S.  352 
will  begin  nmning.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hour  there  will  be  an  automatic 
quorum  call.  This  would  occur  at  about 
2  o'clock  pju.  When  a  quorum  of  Sena- 
tors has  been  established,  there  will  im- 
mediately be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  S.  352,  the 
voter  registration  bill. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  fails 
of  adoption,  the  dLstingui.shed  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (McGee),  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  will  be  recognized  imder  the 
order  previously  entered;  if  tbe  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  is  adopted,  then  rule 
XXII  will  govern  until  the  unfinished 
business  is  disposed  of. 

I  would  anticipate  additional  yea-and- 
nay  votes  in  either  event  on  Monday,  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Tliere  may  be  an  opportunity  that 
afternoon — and  it  all  depends — to  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  In  any  event.  1  repeat, 
there  will  be  yea  and  nay  votes  on  that 
day  in  addition  to  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  Invoke  cloture. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  all  Senators  for 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done 
thus  far.  The  calendar  does  not  have  on 
it  any  bills  that  I  can  see  that  are  cleared 
for  action  at  this  time.  Hopefully,  upon 
the  return  of  the  Senate,  some  of  the 
bills  thereon  will  have  been  cleared. 
Moreover,  the  leadership  would  express 
the  hope  that  all  committees  will  act 
expeditiously  to  report  bills  for  floor 
action,  keeping  in  mind  the  June  30  cut- 
off date  for  reporting  of  "must"  legis- 
tion. 

The  leadership  also  expresses  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  high  attendance  of 
Senators  when  the  Senate  returns  on 
April  30.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  want  me  to  add 
that  It  is  necessary  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, upon  our  return  following  the 
Easter  holiday,  give  every  attention  to 
"must"  legislation,  in  the  hope  that  floor 
action  can  be  taken  on  the  major  b&ls — 
including  the  appropriation  bills,  once 
they  have  come  over  from  the  other 
body — prior  to  the  August  recess,  which 
would  then  mean  that  following  the 
August  recess  most  of  the  tough,  rough, 
major,  controversial  legislation  would  be 
behind  us.  I  reaUze  that  these  are  only 
hopes  at  this  moment,  but  we  are  now 
entering  into  a  hopeful  period  ot  the 
year. 

Looking  ahead,  may  I  say  that  the 
leadership  wishes  all  Senators  a  fellcific 
respite  from  their  lucubrations  here. 
May  Senators,  after  a  reposeful  holiday, 
return  to  these  difiBclle  tasks  with  re- 
newed verve  and  revlviscent  strength. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22,  as 
amended.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  AprU  30,  1973. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:26 
p  jn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
AprU  30.  1973.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Apri^ 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  18. 1973: 

Department  of  Laboh 

Richard  P.  Schubert,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Laurence 
H.  Sllberman,  resigned. 

Depaxtment  or  Justice 
Paxil  J.  Curran,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Mmitney 
North  Seymour,  Jr.,  resigning. 


the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Admlnistr  ,tion : 

To  1>e  ensigtta 
Kenneth  R.  Anderson  Roger  W.  Mercer 
Stephen  J.  Kott  Alan  H.  Yanaway 

Earl  W.  FenstermacherKenoetb  F.  VanTraln 
Peter  E.  Oadd  Oeorte  J.  Hauser,  Jr. 

Alan  D.  Anderson  Oart*  W.  Stroble 

Richard  H.  West  Edward  Oastaldo 

David  C.  McConaghy     Andrew  M.  SneUa 


18,  1973 


V.B.  Army, 


Joseph  J.  Kapler 
Kevin  T.  Mahoney 
Thomas  A.  Bergner 
John  A.  Murphy 
Edward  E.  Seymour 
Kevin  P.  Regan 
Kent  J.  Stong 
Michael  H.  Allen 
John  J.  Kineman 
Paul  B.  Lolseau,  Jr. 
John  L.  Oswald 


Robert  J.  Pawlowskl 
Thonkas  L.  Meyer 
Dennis  M.  Kuhl 
Larryj  E.  Oholson 
CbrlEtJ.  Nelson 
JohnJB.  Nelson 
Kennteth  M.  Holden  n 
David  L.  Rogers 
Donald  D.  Winter 
Denn  Is  J.  Slgrlst 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  18, 1973: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospuehic 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 


To  be  lieutenant  {jui\ior  grade) 

Bradford  B.  Meyers 

Uniformed  Services  Uni4ersitt  of  the 
Health  Scie»  tes 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Universltj  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  terms  Indict  ted 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesdai^,  April  18,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing;  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not. — Oalatians  6:  9. 

Almighty  Ocd,  from  whom  all  thoughts 
of  truth  and  love  proceed,  kindle,  we 
pray  Thee.  In  the  hearts  of  all  people  a 
true  love  for  peace  and  for  Justice.  Guide 
with  Thy  wisdom  the  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  all  nations  that  quietly  and 
sincerely  Thy  kingdom  may  go  forward. 
Thy  will  be  done,  and  men  learn  to  live 
together  with  respect  and  good  will. 

By  the  might  of  Thy  spirit  quench  the 
pride,  the  prejudice,  and  the  pettiness 
which  cause  men  to  strive  against  men 
and  people  against  people.  Lead  our 
country  and  all  countries  into  the  ways 
of  Justice  and  truth  and  establish  among 
us  all  the  enduring  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness.  Thus  may  we  be 
led  into  the  stream  of  Thy  creative 
purpose  for  all  mankind. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  Tl  LE  SENATE 


cle  :ks, 


A  message  from  the 
Arrington,  one  of  its 
that  the  Senate  had  pasied 
concurrent  resolution  ol 
titles,  in  which  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution 
temporary  extension  of  the 
the  President's  National  Co^unission 
ductivlty;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Conciirre4t 
vidlng  for  adjournment  of 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1073, 
30, 1973. 


For  a  term  of  2  ye  ira 
David  Packard,  of  California . 
Lt.  Oen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton. 
retired. 

Malcolm  C.  Todd,  of  Califorala. 
For  a  term  of  4  years 
Anthony  R.  Currerl,  of  Wlsci  >nsin. 

For  a  term  of  6  ye  irs 
H.  Ashton  Thomas,  of  lioulsl  ema. 
Durward  O.  Hall,  of  Miasour  . 

U.S.  Ant  FoRci 
The  following  officer  under'  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presl- 
dent  under  subsection  (a)  of  iiection  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.   Oen.   Oeorge   J.   Eade.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  I'orce)  U.S.  Air 
Porce. 

Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
David  Luke  Norman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla,  for  the 
term  of  15  years. 


Committee  Order  ITo.  6 


Senate  by  Mr. 

announced 

a  Joint  and 

the  following 

concurrence  of  the 

to  provide  a 
tuthorlzatlon  for 
on  Pro- 
resolution  pro- 
the  Senate  from 
o  Monday,  April 


Resolved,  That  effective  Mar  1.  19'73,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  order  c  I  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration  upon  written 
request  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, a  Member,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico  or  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representative  i  may  allocate 
up  to  $250  a  month  of  any  unused  portion 
of  his  clerk  hire  allowance  lor  the  leasing 
of  equipment  necessary  for  1he  conduct  of 
his  ofBce. 

There  shall  be  paid  out  of  fche  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  such 


sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 


order  until  otherwise  provldiid  by  law. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  14.  1973.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Rea.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning AprU  16,  1973,  as  "National  Clean 
Water  Week." 


CHANGES  IN  ALLOV^CES  FOR 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  N  !w  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  mitter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Kew  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolutio  i  457,  92d  Con- 
gress, provided  the  Comt  littee  on  House 
Administration  the  authority  to  fix  and 
adjust  from  time  to  timfl  various  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pursuant  td  this  authority 
the  committee  has  issued  orders  No.  5 
and  6.  both  of  which  are  iffective  May  1, 
1973. 

CoMMriTEE  Oroe]    No.  5 

Resolved,  That  effective  1  lay  1,  1973.  untU 
otherwise  provided  by  ordei  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  upon  written 
request  to  the  Committee  oA  House  Adminis- 
tration, a  Member,  the  R  ssident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  >r  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representativi  !S  may  employ  In 
lieu  of  1  of  the  16  clerks  allowed  under  his 
clerk  hire  allowance,  a  research  assistant  at 
such  salary  as  the  Member  may  designate. 
The  Member's  annual  clerL  hire  allowance 
will  then  be  Increased  at  tte  rate  of  $20,000. 

There  shall  be  paid  out  (if  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Rep:  esentatlves  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  bo  carry  out  this 
order  untU  otherwise  provl  led  by  law. 


carry  out  this 


PAYMENT  OP  EXPENSE)  J  OP  HOUSE 
DEMOCRA'nC  STEEI ING  COM- 
MTTTEE  AND  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker^  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  caU  up  House  Resolution  283  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  CHerk  read  the  reso  iution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  283 

Resolved,  That  that  part  >f  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  ye  ir  ending  June 
30,  1973.  under  the  heading  "HOUSE  OF 
REPRESEINTATIVES"  and  the  caption  "spe- 
cial AND  minoritt  emplotees"  for  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  pommittee.  and 
of  the  amount  for  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference, In  the  Legislative  Brakich  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1973  (86  Stat.  437;  Public  Law  92- 
342) ,  which  Is  not  used  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Clerk  and  of  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  jcommlttee,  or 
the  salary  of  the  Executive  Director  and  of 
the  Research  Director  of  the]  House  Repub- 
lican Conference,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 
used,  without  limitation,  by  tne  House  Dem- 
ocratic Steering  Committee,  or  by  the  House 
Republican  Conference,  as  applicable,  for  the 
payment  of  all  its  necessary  expenses  In  such 
fiscal  year.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
that  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  tac 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
of  the  amount  for  the  Ho«se  Republican 
Conference  for  such  fiscal  ye«r,  which  Is  not 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Its  employees  re- 
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ferred  to  above,  as  applicable,  may  be  used 
by  tbe  organization  concerned,  without  lim- 
itation, for  ttie  payment  of  aU  Its  necessary 
expenses  In  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  effective  with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1074,  there  are  au- 
thcvlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  aU  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  and  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference. 

(b)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution  as  permanent  Law,  H.  Bes.  661. 
Eighty -ninth  Congress,  enacted  as  permanent 
law  by  section  103  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1967  (80  Stat.  369;  Public 
Law  89-645) .  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
resolution.  If  I  may  take  a  few  seconds 
to  explanation,  which  is  sponsored  Jointly 
by  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  minols  for  the  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee  and  the  House  Republican 
conference,  respectively,  allowing  them 
to  expend  any  unexpended  balance  of 
the  money  which  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  steeling  committee  for  the  sal- 
aries of  the  directors  of  the  conference 
and  ttie  steering  committee.  It  will  not 
cost  anything  additional.  It  Is  simply 
clarifying  legl£la.ti(xi  to  say  what  can  be 
paid  out  oi  these  two  funds. 

The  res(^utioD  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BUDQET  CONTROL  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  UUjMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
a  report  from  the  Jomt  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  and  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  as  a  Government 
document. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  report  will  be 
printed. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUm*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  e.  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  !^)eaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membeis  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  101] 

Archer  Griffiths  PodeU 

Badlllo  Hanna  Rodlno 

Biagigi  Harvey  Rooney,  N.T. 

Blatnlk  Hubert  Rosentbal 

Boggs  Heckler,  Mass.  Ryan 

Boland  mills  Satterfleld 

Chlsholm  Jones,  Ala.  Smith,  N.Y. 

Clark  King  Stanton, 

Gorman  Lent  James  V. 

Daniel,  Robert  McKlnney  Talcott 

W.,  Jr.  Macdonald  Teague,  Tex. 

Dulakt  Mai»zitl  "nioraton 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mathias,  Calif.   Treen 

Frellnebuysen  Morgan  Waldle 

Gibbons  Passman 

Gray  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roDcall  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RICE  ALLOTAIENT  TRANSiFER 

Mr.  rOAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  CMS)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustotent  Act 
of  183t  with  respect  to  rice  and  peanuts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  6883 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  mnd  House 
of  Representatioe*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  atsemVUd.  That  section 
353  of  the  Agrlcaltural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1038  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion  (g)    to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for 
1973  that  because  of  a  natoral  disaster  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  in  a 
county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted 
m  such  year,  he  may  autborlBe  for  such  year 
the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  rice  acre- 
age allotment  for  any  farm  In  the  county  so 
affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county  or 
in  an  adjoining  county  on  wblcb  one  or  more 
of  the  producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the 
transfer  Is  to  be  made  wil  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  rice  and  will  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any 
faxm  aUotment  transfcirred  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  be  released  acre- 
age for  the  purpose  of  acreage  history  cred- 
its imder  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  and 
section  377  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  not- 
vrlthstandlng  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  the  transfer  of  any  farm 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  operate 
to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as 
having  rice  planted  thereon  during  the  five- 
year  base  period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  358  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1038  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (J)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for 
1973  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a 
portion  of  the  farm  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments In  a  country  cannot  be  timely  planted 
or  replanted  in  such  year,  he  may  authorize 
for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  peanut  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm 
In  the  coimty  so  affected  to  another  farm  in 
the  county  or  In  an  adjoining  county  on 
which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  to  be  made 
will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts 
and  will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm  allotment 
transferred  luider  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  released  acreage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acreage  history  credits  under  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section  and  section  377 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  transfer  of  any  farm  allotment 
under  this  subsection  shall  operate  to  make 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  trans- 
ferred eligible  for  an  aUotment  as  having 
peanuts  planted  thereon  during  the  three 
year  base  period." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2,  line  17.  strike  section  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  tmd  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amoid  the  A«rtcultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  rice." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  398,  TO 
EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Soiate  bill  (S.  398)  to  extoid  and 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970: 

CONFEHXMCB    RaPOKT    (H.    RlFT.    No.   93-148) 

The  committee  ot  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bm  (S.  398) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Eooaamlc  Stabm- 
zation  Act  of  1970,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tbe  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendntent  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

AUTilOBITT  TO  AUXtCATE  PETBOLEUM  PBOOCCTS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  Of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  the  period  at 
the  end  therectf  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  ",  and  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  promote  conqxtltion  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  assure  suScient  supplies 
of  petroleum  prodxicts  to  meet  the  eeaenUal 
needs  of  various  aectiotis  of  the  Nation,  tt  te 
necessary  to  previde  for  the  rational  and 
equitable  distribution  of  those  products." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2a3(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  «C 
clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
ot  cUuae  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereof 
";  and";  and 

<S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  •  new 
clause  as  foUows: 

"(3)  provide  after  public  hearing,  eon- 
ducted  with  such  notice,  under  such  regu- 
lations and  subject  to  such  review  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may,  in  his  judg- 
ment, make  appropriate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  of  use  and  for  systematic 
allocation  of  supplies  of  petroleimi  products 
including  crude  oU  in  order  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  various  sections  ot  the 
Nation  and  to  prevent  anticompeUtlve  ef- 
fects resulting  from  shortages  of  attcta  prod- 
nets." 

DEriNmoK  or  substandakd  eaxnincs 
Sec.  3.  Section  203(d)  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzation  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  President  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'substandard  earnings', 
but  In  no  case  shall  such  term  be  defined  to 
mean  earnings  less  than  those  resulting  from 
a  wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  $3.50 
per  hour  or  less." 

CI.AKinCATION    OlT   AITTIIOUTT    CONFEBaEO    SX 
ACT 

Sbc.  4.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1070  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section ; 

"  (J)  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  require  the  wltholdlng  or 
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reservation  of  any  obllgatlonal  autbority 
provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  such  autbority." 

DKriMlTlON    OrWAOXS   AND    aAT.A«f«^ 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(g)  of  tba  economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

"(g)  For  tbe  purposes  of  tbla  title,  tbe 
term  'wages'  and  'salaries'  do  not  include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensation  adjustment 
for— 

"(1)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a),  404(a)  (3),  or 
403(b)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954: 

"(2)  any  group  insurance  plan;  or 

"(3)  any  disability  and  health  plan; 
unless  tbe  President  determines  that  the 
contributions  for  such  purposes  made  by  any 
such  employer  are  unreasonably  inconsistent 
with  the  standards  for  wage,  salary,  and 
price  increases  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  this  title. 
Employees  In  all  industries  subject  to  con- 
trols under  this  title  shall  be  treated  equally 
for  purposes  of  this  title." 

FX7BLIC    DISCLOStTRS 

Sec.  6.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "AH"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  all";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  Any  business  enterprise  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  under  section 
130.21(b)  of  tbe  regulations  of  tbe  Cost  of 
Living  Council  In  effect  on  January  11,  1973, 
shall  make  public  any  report  (except  for 
matter  excluded  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2) )  so  required  which  covers  a  period 
during  which  that  business  enterprise 
charges  a  price  for  a  substantial  product 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  1.5  per  centum 
the  price  lawfully  in  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10,  1973,  or  on  the  date  twelve 
months  preceding  tbe  end  of  such  period, 
whichever  Is  later.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  'substantial  product'  means  any 
single  product  or  service  which  accounted 
for  5  per  centum  or  more  of  tbe  gross  sales 
or  revenues  of  a  business  enterprise  In  its 
most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  any  Information  or  data  reported 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  proprietary  in 
nature,  which  concerns  or  relates  to  the 
amount  or  sources  of  its  Income,  profits, 
losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but  may  not  ex- 
clude from  such  report,  data,  or  information, 
so  reported,  which  concerns  or  relates  to  Its 
prices  for  goods  and  services. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
Issue  regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  what  Information  or  data  are 
proprietary  in  nature  and  therefore  exclud- 
able under  paragraph  (2),  except  that  such 
regulations  may  not  define  as  excludable  any 
Information  or  data  which  cannot  currently 
be  excluded  from  public  annual  reports  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  13  or  15(d)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a  business 
enterprise  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  a  substantial  product  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  regulations 
shall  define  as  excludable  any  information  or 
data  which  concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade 
secrets,  processes,  operations,  style  of  work, 
or  apparatus  of  tbe  btisiness  enterprise." 

AOENCT    HEABINGS 

Sec.  7.  Section  207(b)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  tbe  end  thereof  and 
inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  ": 
Provided,  That  such  agency  shall  issue  no 


order  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  wages, 
or  salaries  in  effect,  or  proposed  to  be  put 
into  effect,  in  an  appropriate  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  is  made  ai  the  record  after 
<^portuntty  for  a  hearing,  nbt  less  than  thirty 
days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  shall  ^  directed  to  tbe 
affected  parties  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  Such  statement  shall  Include  a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  existing 
wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or  salary 
adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  or  the  standards  established  by  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  agency." 

EXTENSION   OP  ACT 

Sec.  8.  Section  218  of  tie  Economic  Sta- 
bUizatlon  Act  of  1970  is  am  snded  by  striking 
out  "AprU  30,  1973"  and  "  klay  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  prll  30,  1074"  and 
"May  1,  1974",  respectively. 

And  the  House  agree  to  ^he  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Leonor  K.  Sulltian, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Fernand  J.  St  Gei  main, 

Frank  Annitnzio,  r 

Thomas  M.  Rees, 

WnxiAM  R.  Com  r, 

Parren  Mitchell 
Managers  on  the  Pa  rt  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmib!:, 

Harrison    A.    Whlmms,   Jr.. 

Thomas  McIntybe, 

Bob  Packwood, 
Managers  on  the  Pa\  t  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Coi  ference 
The  managers  on  the  pirt  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  c(  nference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  tvo  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  ti  the  bill  (S.  398) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  |:conomlc  StaJblll- 
zatlon  Act  of  1970,  subnilt  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  Hou  le  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  eff(  ct  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  mantgers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompany!  ag  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  ai  id  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  committee  of  confers  nee  has  agreed  to 
a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Ex<ept  for  clarifying 
clerical,  and  conforming  ct  anges,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

The  House  amendment  ( lid  not  contain  a 
short  title.  The  Senate  bill  iwntalned  a  short 
title  and  the  conferees  agi  sed  to  accept  the 
Senate  short  title. 

The  Senate  bUl  autborli  ed  the  President 
to  set  priorities  of  use  and  Systematic  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  products.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  t4e  House  amend- 
ment. Tbe  conferees  acc4>ted  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contalni 
tablishlng  an  unemploymi 
cent  by  AprU  30,  1974,  and  declared  it  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  thatjthe  Congress  and 
the  President  should  pursue  policies  to  at- 
tain this  result.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  House  ftmendment.  The 
Senate  receded  to  the  Hou 

Tbe  Senate  bUl  defined  "Substandard  earn 
ings",  for  purposes  of  thejtltle,  as  earnings 
of  $3.50  an  hour  or  less.  There  was  no  com' 
parable   provision   in   the  |  House   bill.    The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  stat- 
ing that  nothing  in  this  title  authorizes  or 
requires  the  withholding  or  reservation  of 
any  obllgatlonal  authority  provided  by  law 
or  of  any  funds  appoprlated  under  such  au- 
thority. No  comparable  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  amendment.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate,  provision. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  impose4  rent  control  on 
residential  units  in  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  where  vact  ncy  rates  are  less 
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a  provision  es- 
t  goal  of  4  per- 


than  6.5  percent  among  low  and  moderately, 
priced  rental  units.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  proTlsion.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  required  businesses  mak- 
ing periodic  reports  to  the  iCoet  of  Living 
Council  to  make  such  reports  public  if  the 
price  of  a  substantial  product  Increased  by 
more  than  1.5  percent  over  tl^  price  lawfully 
in  effect  for  such  product  on  January  lo 
1973.  It  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  from 
dUclosure  for  certain  information  proprie- 
tary In  nature.  No  comparable  provision  was 
Included  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  which  rwould  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets; 

The  Senate  bUl  directed  the  President  to 
transmit  quarterly  reports  io  Congress 
food    prices.    The    Hoiise    ai^endment 
tained  no  comparable  provis 
receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  blU  directed  tl 
transmit   quarterly  reports 
health  insurance  prices.  The 
tained  no  such  provision, 
ceded  to  the  House. 

The  House  amendment         

portunlty  for  a  bearing  beftre  any  agency 
issued  an  order  reducing  wabes  In  effect  or 
proposed  to  be  put  into  efftfct  with  respect 
to  an  employee  unit.  The  Senate  bUl  con- 
tained no  comparable  provfcion.  The  con 
ferees  agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

The  House  amendment  amended  the  defi- 
nition of  "wages  and  salaries"  to  insure  that 
reasonable  employer  contributions  to  legiti- 
mate fringe  benefit  plans  iwere  not  con- 
sidered wages  or  salaries  und^r  the  title.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  ^ouse  provision 
with  a  clarifying  amendments 

Leonor  k.  Sullivan, 

Henry  S.  HeussJ 

FUNANo  J.  St  Qermain, 

Frank  Annttnzio, 

Thomas  M.  Ree^, 

William  R.  Cot^, 

Parren  MrrcHEii,, 
Managers  on  the  Portfo/  the  House. 

John  Sparkman^ 

William  Proxmqie, 

Harrison  A.  Wiuiams,  Jr., 

Thomas  McIntyre. 

Bob  Packwood, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  bf  the  Senate. 


on 
con- 
■n.  The  Senate 

e  President  to 
Congress  on 
:ouse  bill  con- 
e  Senate  re- 

lulred  the  op- 


CONFERENCE  REPORTi  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  496.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIA-riONS.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference] report  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  496)  making 
supplemental  appropriatioiis  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  since  liis  is  an  un- 
usual procedure,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  stalte  whether  all 
amendments  which  were  adopted  in  the 
conference  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  eocplain. 

The  House  passed  an  urgent  supple- 
mental specifically  for  tl^e  purpose  of 
making  it  possible  for  veterans  who  get 
readjustment  benefits  for  education  and 
other  purposes,  to  get  theii  *  checlcs  about 
the  first  of  the  month,  iq  was  required 
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that  actlm  be  taken  before  the  recess  If 
we  were  to  make  possible  these  payments 
to  the  veterans.  So  we  passed  this  urgent 
supplemental  providing  $468  million  for 
this  purpose. 

This  was  required  entirely  as  a  result 
of  a  law  passed  last  October.  Then,  we 
added  to  it  $26.8  million  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional subsidies  for  small  airlines. 

Both  of  these  items  were  of  an  emer- 
gency nature.  The  readjustment  benefits 
supplemental  was  required  to  make  the 
big  monthly  payment  due  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
supplemental  provided  for  nine  airlines 
which  are  not  receiving  payments  under 
the  feeder  airline  subsidy  program.  The 
CAB  has  been  out  of  money  since  last 
month  and  these  are  valid  obligations  of 
the  Oovemment. 

When  tills  emergency  resolution  was 
considered  on  the  floor,  there  was  an  ap- 
propriation of  $872  million  added  to  the 
measure  for  various  student  assistance 
programs  in  the  higher  educational  field. 

There  was  also  a  sum  of  $1.8  million 
added  for  the  national  industrial  equip- 
ment reserve  program. 

I  would  then  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  when  this  joint 
resolution  went  to  the  other  body,  there 
were  two  amendments  agreed  to  on  the 
floor.  The  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  higher  education  item  was  changed 
by  the  Senate  to  provide  a  substantially 
larger  sum  for  basic  opportunity  grants. 
The  appropriation  total  was  left  the  same 
but  the  Senate  changed  the  allocation 
of  funds  within  the  appropriation  total. 

In  conference  the  Senate  receded  and 
we  bring  back  to  you  today  the  original 
House-passed  version  for  this  higher 
education  item. 

The  only  change  between  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  In  conference  and  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  is  that  an  amend- 
ment involving  no  money  was  added  in- 
volving impacted  aid  to  schools.  It  relates 
to  impacted  aid  for  category  "A"  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  deal  with  the 
impounded  funds  which  were  released  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  President? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  has,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  impounded  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  totaling 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  for  impacted 
aid.  He  announced  release  of  some  $415 
million  of  that  money  in  the  past  few 
days. 

In  conference  language  was  added  to 
the  bill  making  it  possible  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  distribute  ftmds  under 
the  impacted  aid  school  program  for  the 
so-called  class  "A"  students  in  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  so- 
called  "A"  category. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  couple  of 
schools  had  to  close  because  of  a  failure 
to  have  the  "A"  category  support. 

As  I  stated,  the  administration  an- 
nounced on  April  13  that  some  $415  mil- 
lion in  impacted  aid  funds  were  to  be 
released;  it  was  proposed  that  this  money 
would  cover  54  percent  of  the  "B"  stu- 
dents and  54  percent  of  the  "A"  stu- 
dents. The  Senate  amendment  would 
simply  allow  a  greater  allocation  of  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  to  the  heavily 
Impacted  "A"  student  school  districts. 


The  amendment  does  not  appropriate 
additional  money.  In  order  to  implement 
the  langiiage  additional  funds  over  and 
above  the  $415  million  would  have  to  be 
released  by  the  administration. 

The  bill  has  been  changed  in  a  very 
minor  degree,  really. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  provide  for 
additional  fimding  for  impacted  school 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1974;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  does  not.  The  funds 
released  for  impacted  school  aid  are  still 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  below  the  £^- 
propriation  which  was  provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  impacted  school  aid 
funds  are  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1974  it  will  have  to  be  in  a  later  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  have  to  be  in  a 
later  HEW  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
be  handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  and  others 
on  that  subcommittee. 

I  would  say  further  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement  which  we  bring  back 
today  is  not  one  nickel  in  appropriations 
over  the  flgure  approved  by  the  House 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  17. 
1973.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  speak  at  length,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the 
agreement  reached  by  your  conferees  last 
night.  First,  with  respect  to  the  student 
assistance  programs,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  to  the  House.  The  con- 
ference report  incorporates  the  House 
bill,  without  change,  it  provides  $269,- 
400,000  for  national  defense  student 
loans.  Together  with  $23,600,000  already 
available,  this  makes  a  total  of  $293,000,- 
000  in  Federal  ftmds  available  for  these 
loans  in  the  1973-74  academic  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  $270,200,000  for 
college  work-study  programs,  and  $210,- 
300,000  for  supplementary  educational 
opportimity  grants.  These  are  the  stmie 
amoimts  as  are  available  to  these  pro- 
grams in  the  current  school  year.  In  ad- 
6iUaa,  the  bill  provides  $122,100,000  for 
the  new  basic  opportunity  grant  program. 
As  I  said  when  this  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  if  It  turns  out 
that  it  is  already  too  late  to  put  this  new 
program  into  effect  for  the  1973-74  school 


year,  the  bill  will  permit  the  entii« 
amount  earmarked  for  basic  opportimity 
grants  to  be  added  to  the  $210,300,000 
available  for  the  supplementary  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  It  is  still  the 
definite  intent  of  the  committee  that 
these  fimds  should  be  so  used. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Housie  bills 
provided  the  same  total  for  the  student 
aid  programs — $872,000,000,  which  was 
also  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  adoption  of  the  House  bill 
without  change.  However,  an  amendment 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  while  agree- 
ing to  the  total  of  $872,000,000,  changed 
the  distribution  of  this  amount  among 
the  various  programs.  The  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  provided  $385,000,000  for 
basic  opportunity  grants,  $130,100,000  for 
supplementary  educational  opportunity 
grants,  $237,400,000  for  college  work- 
study,  and  $120,000,000  for  national  de- 
fense student  loans.  Thus,  the  Senate 
bill  would  increase  the  funding  of  the 
new  basic  opportunity  grants  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams. We  knew  that  this  proposal  would 
be  totally  unacceptable  to  the  House, 
which  psissed  this  bill  unanimously  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  367  to  0.  and  so  we  in- 
sisted on  the  House  bill. 

The  other  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  relates  to  our  old  friend,  impacted 
area  aid. 

The  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1973  provides  a  total  of  $635,495,000 
for  this  program.  A  few  days  ago.  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  announced  that  they  intend  to 
allocate  only  $415  million  of  this  amount 
for  the  regular  impacted  area  aid  pro- 
gram. Under  the  law,  the  money  must 
be  prorated  equally  among  the  "A"  and 
"B"  children.  For  anyone  who  does  not 
know,  the  "A"  children  are  those  whose 
parents  live  on  Federal  prt^ierty,  and  the 
"B"  children  are  those  whose  parents 
do  not  live  on  Federal  property.  The 
amount  that  HEW  plans  to  allocate 
would  provide  54  percent  of  full  entitle- 
ment for  both  A's  and  B's.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  simply  permit  the 
payments  on  behalf  of  "A"  children  to 
be  made  at  90  percent  of  full  entitlement 
or  at  100  percent  of  full  entitlement  in 
school  districts  where  they  constitute  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  enrollment. 
The  payments  for  the  "B"  children  would 
be  at  54  percent  of  full  entitlement, 
which  is  the  level  proposed  in  HEW's 
spending  plan.  The  Senate  amendment 
does  not  appropriate  any  additional 
money,  but  in  order  to  fund  the  higher 
percentages  of  entitlement  for  the  "A" 
children,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  release  approximately 
$85  million  over  and  above  their  current 
spending  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment.  It  is 
consistent  with  language  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  on  numerous  oc- 
casions in  the  past,  and  it  seems  emi- 
nently reasonable  under  present  circum- 
stances. It  may  also  keep  some  schools 
open  which  might  otherwise  have  to 
close  early. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.     DELLENBACK.     Mr.     Speaker. 
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apart  from  being  very  dissappointed  with 
the  dollar  figures  the  coolettace  report 
has  for  the  new  basic  education  oppor- 
tunity grant  program,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  technical  legal  problem  with 
the  amoimt  provided  for  the  new  supple- 
mental education  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram. Basically,  the  c(Hiference  report 
exceeds  the  authorization  ceiling  of  $200 
million  for  initial  year  spending  under 
the  SEOG.  Some  background  to  last 
year's  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-318)  will  explain  the 
problem.  I  hope  the  Office  of  Education 
will  study  carefully  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
including  both  the  House-passed  biU  and 
the  Senate-passed  bill  in  relation  to  the 
final  conference  report. 

The  House  bill  made  Important 
changes  in  the  old  EOO  program.  The 
EOO  as  amended  was  the  only  student 
aid  grant  program  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  bUl  created  a  new  basic  grant — 
BEOG — program  and  extended  with  only 
minor  amendments  the  old  EOG,  but 
gave  it  the  new  title  of  supplemental 
education  opportunity  grant — SEOG. 
The  conference  accepted  some  provisions 
from  each  bill.  The  result  was  a  new 
SEOO  program  and  some  confusion 
about  "initial  year"  and  "continuing" 
grants. 

Under  the  old  law.  there  were  two  au- 
thorizations for  EOG  grants — one  for 
initial  year  and  one  for  renewals.  The 
"duration"  of  the  EOO  was  the  period 
required  for  completion  of  undergrad- 
uate study.  In  practice,  this  meant  a 
freshman  who  got  an  EOG  had  a  right  to 
"first  call"  an  available  money  the  next 
3  years.  Appropriations  always  met  all 
these  "renewal  grants"  first,  before  any 
EOG  coiild  be  given  to  those  who  had 
never  received  one.  This  provision  was 
changed  in  the  House  bill  and  adopted  by 
the  conference  so  that  the  "duration" 
of  a  grant  under  the  new  SEXX)  program 
Is  now  1  year.  All  students — whether  pre- 
vious recipients  or  not — must  apply  and 
be  considered  as  one  applicant  group  by 
the  institution  awarding  the  grants. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  also 
adopted  the  Senate  continuation  of  the 
old  two-authorization  approach  is  con- 
fusing. To  be  consistent  with  the  major 
House  change  it  adopted,  the  conference 
should  also  have  adopted  the  House 
provision  for  a  single  authorization.  The 
two  went  together.  But  the  conference 
procedvu^  of  discussing  each  item  of  dif- 
ference separately  resulted  in  what  looks 
to  be — but  technically  is  not — incon- 
sistent provision. 

If  the  Congress  apiwandates  more  than 
the  statutory  cetUng  of  $^90  million  for^ 
SEOG  it  is  majcing  the  assumption  there 
is  a  need  foi(  continuing  grH^ts  next 
fall.  But  there\  can  be  no  continuing 
SEOG  grants  uritil  there  are  first  some 
initial  year  SEOO's. 

Would  a  $200  million-plus  approiHia- 
tion  Imply  there  are  continuing  needs 
for  old  EOG  recipients?  The  House  bill 
provided  a  grandfather  clause  to  treat 
the  old  EOG  recipients  uiuier  the  old  law 
until  they  graduated.  This  was  dropped 
in  conference  because  all  studoits  are 
no«'  eligiUe  for  the  basic  grant  as  well. 
To  protect  the  old  EOG  students  at  their 
previous  levels  of  grant  aid  and  give  them 


student  can  re- 
tbe   grandfather 


their  entitlement  under  ]  tOG  would  have 
been  unfair  and  might  h  xve  violated  the 
limitations  In  the  law  t^  to  how  much 
Federal  grant  money  a 
ceive  In  1  year.  So 
clause  was  dropped. 

Thus,  not  only  will  tfa^e  not  be  con 
tinuing  SEOG  grants  in 
imder  the  new  SEOG  Ingram,  but  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  continuing 
grants  imder  the  old  program  either.  All 
1973  appropriations  for  SIEOG  will  there- 
fore be  for  initial  year  awards. 

Finally,  Congress  could  technically  ap- 
propriate funds  imder  th*  two  authoriza- 
tions next  year  if  it  decifles  to  do  so.  Al- 
though it  might  appropi  iate  money  un- 
der the  separate  provisim  for  continu- 
ing grants  after  the  fir!  t  year,  institu- 
tions and  students  no  linger  have  the 
right  to  first  call  on  fuids  to  meet  all 
requests  of  students  prev  iously  on  SEOG 
before  meeting  the  ne<ds  of  students 
never  before  on  SEOG. 

The  conference  report  We  are  now  con- 
sidering appears  to  violalje  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  92-318  i^  another  way. 
Section  413A(b)  (1)  read*  as  follows: 

Funds  appropriated  pursi  lant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  appropriati  d  separate  from 
any  funds  appropriated  p  irsuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

Translated,  that  says  that  any  funds 
appropriated  for  the  ini  ial  year  of  this 
supplemental  grant  prog  -am — for  which 
the  $200  million  authorization  ceiling 
applies — must  be  sepaiate  from  any 
funds  appropriated  for 'the  continuing 
grants.  On  the  latter,  suth  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do^  not  know  how 
the  Office  of  Education  can  legally  spend 
more  than  $200  next  falljfor  supplemen- 
tal education  opportuiiity  grants.  If 
impoimdment  of  the  excess  funds  Is 
necessary,  then  surely  we  will  have  to 
bear  the  biurden  of  causng  that  kind  of 
action.  J 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIlt)T.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  visit  to  Arkansas  with  Vice 
President  Agnew.  I  was  ^ot  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  April'  12  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  496,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriation*  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  I  had  been  In  toudli  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  urging  favor- 
able report  of  the  meai  lu-e  and  would 
have  voted  for  the  bill  hai  r  I  been  present. 

I  was  most  gratified  bfer  final  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  xaeasure  today. 
The  bill  contains  $468  i|ullion  in  emer- 
gency funds  needed  to  rtay  veteran  stu 
dents  monthly  educatlopal  allowances. 
As  ranking  minority  me 
erans'  Affairs  Committ 
formed  that  the  VA 
make  payments  due  on 
ans  in  schotd  under  the  Cil  bill,  imless  the 
additicmal  funds  were  appropriated. 

The  Increased  alowan(es  for  veterans 
In  school  approved  lat^  last  year  re- 
sulted In  a  higher  vet^an  enrollment 
than  anticipated.  I  am]  deeply  pleased 
by  the  expeditious  actioni  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  insure  no  interruption  in 
the  UKSithly  allowances  so  desperately 
needed  by  veterans  In  scl^ool. 

Also  of  Importance  in  this  ccHiference 
agreement  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  an  allo<^tlon  to  continue 
the  national  industrial  e^  ulpment  reserve 
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program   (NEIR).  I  was 

legislation  Introduced  by   „ „, 

Akderson  to  provide  an  eimergency  ap- 
propriation to  revive  this  i  fine  program 
which  allows  for  loaning  ot  Government 
machine  tools  to  schools  for  vocational 
training.  [ 

The  $1.8  million  appropriated  is  an  in- 
vestment which  yields  a  considerable  re- 
turn to  our  education  system  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  44  States,  some  35,000 
youths  and  disadvantaged  persons  tak- 
ing vocational  training  will  utilize  this 
equipment  to  leam  new  Emails.  The  po- 
tential contribution  that  this  program 
can  make  to  the  national  economy  is 
sound  justification  for  ctoitinuing  the 
program.  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  alone, 
we  have  over  $1.9  million  worth  of  NIER's 
equipment  on  loan  for  training  purposes 
in  25  public  and  vocational  schools.  Since 
Congress  failed  to  appropriate  funds  for 
fiscal  1973  in  the  prior  seiion,  the  pro- 
gram was  in  danger  of  extinction.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  ()olleagues  for 
taking  this  corrective  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qu^on  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  vas  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v^as  laid  on  the 
table. 

AlCEMSMENT    tN    DISAG 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cle 
the  amendment  in  disagre 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  rtage  2,  after  line 
17,  insert: 

"SCHOOL   ASSISTAITCE  Il»    FEDe4aI'1.T    APTECTB) 


ElIEIfT 

rk  will  report 
lent. 


Sepl  ember 


educat  ,onal 


"Ncwie  of  the  funds  made 
Continuing  Resolutlcm  as 
Law  92-334,  Public  Law  93-^ 
out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
as  amended  (20  VS.C,  oh.  13) 
able  to  pay  any  local 
excess  of  54  per  centum  of 
which  such  agency  would 
titled  pursuant  to  section  3( 
and  none  of  the  funds  shall 
pay  any  local  educational 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount^ 
agency  would  otherwise  be 
to  section  3(a)  of  said  title 
of  children  In  average  d&lly 
schools  of  that   agency 
section  3(a)   Is  less  than  25 
the  total  number  of  children 


n 


agency  ; 


entitled 


Im 

MOTIOIir    OFimiED    BT    Ml  ,.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  tbe  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  it  > 
A  motion  to  reconsider  \f  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

all  Members 
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)    for  carrying 
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unanimous  consent  that 
may  have  5  legislative  daj^s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rettiarks  and  in- 
clude tables  and  extranequs 
the  conference  report  on 
olution  Euid  on  the  amen4ment  thereto, 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    geiftleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


matter  on 
the  joint  res- 


from 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  30.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  22)  providing  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day. April  18,  1973,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  Monday,  AprU 
30, 1973. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemcm  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rss.  22 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  AprU 
18.  1973,  It  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  AprU  30,  1973. 

AMENDMENT    OITEUS  BT   MB.    O'NEILI, 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'NEnx:  Strike 
out  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
foUowlng  clavise:  "and  that  when  tbe  House 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  19,  1973,  It 
stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  AprU  30, 1973." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  was  concurred  in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  April 
18,  1973  to  AprU  30,  1973,  and  the  ad- 
joiimment  of  the  House  from  AprU  19. 
to  April  30, 1973." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  AND  CALL  OF 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  ON  MONDAY, 
APRIL  30,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
AprU  30,  1973,  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  1,  rule  XXVn,  Emd  that 
It  shaU  also  be  in  order  to  consider  busi- 
ness under  clause  4,  rule  Xm,  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  wUl  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  explain 
this  request  a  little  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  on  AprU  30,  it  behig  the  fifth 
Monday  of  the  month,  it  would  be  In 
order  to  caU  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
request  is  for  the  Consent  Calendar;  con- 
sequently in  case  there  is  any  emergency 
that  would  arise  between  now  and  AprU 
30,  we  woiUd  want  that  privUege. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  it,  the  Consent 
Calendar  or  suspensions? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Both. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  Idea  as  to  what  he  might  have  in 
mind  for  that  day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  no  Ides  or 


knowledge  of  any  legislation  that  is  pend- 
ing or  would  be  pending.  We  Just  want 
this  In  case  there  Is  an  emergency.  There 
is  no  legislation  pending  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  the  request  In  this 
case,  but  I  thought  that  when  the  nUes 
were  changed  to  provide  4  days  a 
month  for  suspensions  Instead  of  2, 
that  you  were  doing  pretty  weU.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  wiU  not  present  this  re- 
quest on  every  occasion  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  passage  of 
the  blU  (H.R.  6691)  making  Expropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

MOTION  TO   SXCOMMTr  OmtED  BT   MX.   BELL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentl«nan  op- 
posed to  the  biU? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Bell  moves  to  recommit  tbe  bu:  H.R. 
6091  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  Instructions  to  rep<xi;  the  biU  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendment:  "On  page  17,  strike  out  lines 
14  through  22." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell),  is  recognizee  for 
5  minutes  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  on  the  so-caUed  Roybal 
amendment. 

What  it  simply  does  Is  to  strike  out 
the  appr(H>riation  of  $58  mUlion  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  for  the  extension  of 
the  Capitol. 

My  colleagues,  I  think  that  we  have 
our  priorities  askew  or  mixed  up.  We  are 
telling  our  people  in  America  to  tighten 
their  belts,  to  economize,  so  that  we  can 
fight  inflation,  and  can  avoid  a  tax  In- 
crease. Yet  on  the  first  appropriation 
biU  of  this  year  we  are  spending  $60  mU- 
lion for  what  amoimts  to  our  convenience 
in  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  that  the  priorities 
are  not  only  wrong,  but  the  timing  is 
wrong  also.  We  are  saying  to  our  people 
in  effect  that  we  must  cut  back  programs 
such  as  aid  to  the  handicapped. 

We  must  have  cuts  in  aid  to  unemploy- 
ment; we  must  have  cuts  in  aid  to  fight 
poverty;  we  must  have  cuts  in  compen- 
satory compensation;  we  must  have  cuts 
in  medicare.  But  we  must  and  we  can 
add  the  additional  space  to  the  Capitol 
at  a  cost  of  $60  mUlion. 

My  friends,  I  think  there  is  something 
else  we  must  consider  In  this  situation. 
In  all  modesty,  I  must  say  I  think  we 
are  representatives  of  the  people  here 
and  we  represent  to  some  extent  the  lead- 


ership in  this  Nation  of  ours.  We  rep- 
resent a  leadership  cause.  Therefore,  I 
hold  it  is  our  duty  to  set  a  pattern  as  to 
what  our  Nation  should  do,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  our  Nation  should  go. 
We  set  the  pattern. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  exact  expendi- 
ture as  it  is  the  pattern  we  are  lajrlng  out 
for  the  Ameriq^an  pubUc  to  acc^>t  or  to 
foUow.  We  sa^  we  must  economize  be- 
cause we  have  to  fight  these  things  such 
as  inflation  and  we  have  to  cut  down  on 
other  things,  but  we  are  spending  mcmey 
here  on  something  that  helps  us.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  wlU  buy  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  minority 
leader  yesterday  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  was 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  exten- 
sion. He  Is  not  wholeheartedly  In  sup- 
port of  the  extension.  Let  me  read  from 
page  716  of  the  hearings  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  White,  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol: 

Mr.  Whttk.  I  would  like,  If  I  may,  to  say 
another  thing. 

As  a  personal  matter,  I,  as  do  most  archi- 
tects, strongly  support  the  basic  principles 
of  preservation  and  restcMtition  of  our  historic 
buildings.  They  are  the  physical  heritage 
that  we  have.  I  support  those  as  a  personal 
matter.  This  particular  matter  is  not  a  sim- 
ple decision  to  make.  It  Is  a  very  difficult 
decision.  It  Is  a  soul-searching  decision  and 
I  have  spent  2  years  of  study  and  have  had 
numerovis  conversations  with  other  profes- 
sionals In  order  to  leam  as  much  about  It  as 
I  could.  I  have  talked  to  the  people  that  have 
been  involved  In  this,  not  only  Mr.  Praeger 
who  wrote  the  restoration  report,  but  Mr. 
Severud,  who  Is  a  world  renowned  structiu^l 
engineer.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  began  to 
be  greatly  concerned  with  these  matters  is 
that  I  found  that  the  world  renowned  experts 
disagree.  I  was  asked  by  the  Commission  and 
various  Members  of  Congress  to  offer  my 
opinion.  I  found  myself  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  finding  experts,  who  presumably  knew 
more  than  I  did,  taking  opposite  views.  I 
began  to  have  to  sift  through  the  reasons  for 
some  of  the  opposite  views.  I  tried  to  balance 
them  very  carefully.  For  me  It  is  not  a  very 
simple  decision  nor  Is  It  a  90-10  decision. 
For  me  it  is  a  55-45  decision.  I  would  love  to 
be  able  to  say  from  my  personal  views  that 
preservation  and  restoration  are  the  only  an- 
swer. I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  Mr.  White's  testi- 
mony. The  fact  is  that  the  waU  can  be 
restored  at  a  third  of  the  cost  that  wiU 
have  to  be  spent  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  agree  with  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  hope  that  the 
House  wUl  support  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  caUed  me  this  morning  to 
assure  me  of  his  concern  about  what  was 
going  to  take  place  today.  He  is  100  per- 
cent behind  the  committee  action. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cease  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  support  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
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Tills  is  the  first  opportiinity  this  Hoiise 
has  to  vote  on  the  1974  budget.  We  have 
been  talking  about  heading  the  line  and 
accepting  the  President's  spending  ceil- 
ing, but  to  do  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  save  money  so  that  we  can  give  more 
money  to  the  people  v^o  need  it.  And  yet 
here  we  are,  in  the  very  first  action  be- 
ing asfced  to  spend  $58  minion  that  we  do 
not  need  to  spend.  I  believe  we  must  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  delete  this  unnecessary  $58 
milUan. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  E^>eaker,  this  is  a  head-on  decision. 
What  are  we  gcAztg  to  do  with  the  west 
front?  Something  has  to  be  done.  Many 
have  said,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia  has.  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  extension.  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  want  this  CBtAtoi  to  look  aa 
nice  as  any  capitol  in  the  wotM,  and  ft 
win  not  look  any  better  after  you  punch 
it  full  of  iKdes  and  force  grouting  into 
It  and  then  give  it  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

The  gentieman  from  CaQf(»nia  who 
just  spoke  is  worried  about  aU  the  con- 
struction that  is  going  on  in  our  Nation's 
Capitol.  Let  me  teU  him  that  there  is 
$100  mHIkHi  worth  of  Federal  construc- 
ti(«  going  on  In  the  State  of  California 
right  DOW.  Maybe  1m  would  like  to  stop 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  in 
hlsSUte. 

I  think  it  is  good  economics  to  Improve 
our  Nation's  Capitol  so  that  it  wffl  be 
a  beautiful  edifice. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASET  of  Texas.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yldd  to  the  distinguished  i^ieaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Al- 
BEinr).      

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate 
to  take  this  time,  and  I  hesitate  to  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  but  three  Mem- 
bers (d  this  House  hAve  come  to  me  this 
morning  and  said  that  their  olBces  re- 
ceived calls  purp<HtedIy  from  my  office 
saying  that  I  was  not  interested  in  their 
maintaining  the  positions  they  expressed 
in  their  votes  for  the  extension  of  the 
west  front  yesterday.  That  statement  is 
absolutely  untrue.  I  cannot  imagine  who 
would  have  made  such  calls  to  these 
Members.  It  certainly  was  not  my  office, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  make  two  points.  Point  No.  1, 
I  will  lay  my  record  on  the  line  in  this 
House  this  year  or  any  year  in  being  in 
favor  of  holding  the  line  on  Federal  ex- 
f>enditures.  Despite  the  controversy  I 
believe  that  this  project  is  needed,  and 
it  is  needed  now. 

Let  me  add  this:  If  we  impropriate 
the  amount  at  money  in  the  biU  hardly 
any  of  it  wUI  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  funds  will  be  spent  over  a  period  of 
4  years.  There  wlU  not  be  an  immediate 
drain  on  the  Treasury  if  you  approve 
tlie  extension  of  the  west  frcNit. 


The  second  point,  M '.  Speaker:  I  am 
amazed  thtit  anybody  wi  uld  Indicate  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Ci^'^tol.  Mr.  George 
White,  is  not  in  favor  iof  the  extension 
of  the  west  front.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  hi  my  hand  written  by  Mr.  Ebner 
Botsal  to  one  of  our  coUeagues,  the 
Honorable  Harold  T.  Johnsow,  dated 
March  12,  1»73.  Mr.  Bajtsai  is  the  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. And  in  this  letter  Mr.  Botsal  en- 
dorses the  extension  of  the  west  front, 
and  he  says  that  hejagrees  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  who  agrees  that 
we  ought  to  extend  the  west  front. 

Members  of  the  Houie,  this  is  an  Im- 
portant item,  if  you  want  our  Capitol  to 
be  the  kind  of  Capitol  that  we  need  In 
Washington,  0.0. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Tfexai .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distlnguishe  1  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ii  no  question  but 
what  the  dlstingnisheq  minority  leader 
said  with  reference  to  ^e  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  is  correct.  The  last 
time  they  were  not  in  Agreement  was  in 
1966  at  their  annual  Convention  wh«i 
a  resolution  was  brought  forth  to  op- 
pose the  extension  of  me  west  front.  It 
was  debated,  and  the  debate  became  so 
hot  that  the  resolution  was  tabled  with- 
out any  action  being  taiken.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  1|be  Amoican  In- 
stitute of  Architects  hasa  record  for  op- 
posing the  extension  of  the  west  front. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  ^peakM-.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  ot  Text 
gentleman  from  New 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  S] 
to  make  the 
of  the  House  should 
fiscal  argument  here, 
propriated  for  extensioi 
is  a  prudent  investment 
for  a  constructive  purpose,  where  money 
approfnriated  for  restoration  is  a  com- 
plete waste.  We  ought  x  ot  to  throw  away 
$20  milUoo  In  this  mam  er. 

We  should  also  reme  nber  with  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  urgument  that  a 
waU  shot  through  wit  a  &.700  holes  is, 
Uke  a  cheese  grate  <»- 1 1  sieve,  no  longer 
the  same  historical  ediqce. 

TTie  only  correct  course  for  us  to  take 
this  day  is  to  vote  for  the  extension  oi 
the  west  front,  which  wlU  provide  270,000 
sQuare  feet  of  additicnal  space,  space 
that  is  critically  needed  in  the  National 
Capitol,  which  is  the  premium  real  estate 
and  the  vital  working  center  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerita. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas!  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  frcHn  New  Hampshire  is  cor- 
rect. The  additional  space  that  will  be 
secured  through  extension  will  be  beauti- 
ful space,  and  it  wiU  be  useful  space.  If 
we  restore  the  west  w|dl.  that  old  wall 
win  continue  to  be  the  color  of  the  gray 
paint  we  have  had  f oi|  years  and  paint 
that  will  have  to  be  replaced  every  2  or  3 
years.  I 

We  would  stiU  have  vie  space  problem 
that  is  so  desperate  no  pir  if  we  go  ahead 
with  merely  the  so-ckUed  restoration. 
After  restoration  our  o  >nstituents  would 
come  to  our  Capit(4  anid  they  would  say 
what  has  haiqiened  that  we  still  have 
such  an  old  gray  p>ainte^  wall  oa  the  west 
side  of  the  building? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
if  the  gentleman  would 'yield,  I  would 
say  that  if  we  go  ahead  aAd  complete  the 
reskHrattoD  of  that  wall  tl:  at  then  I  would 
like  to  call  it  the  Architec  's  wailing  wall 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ti  ne  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  questioD  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.        . 

PARLIAUMTAmr  uiqujuiT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  giraitleman  from 
New  York  wlU  state  his  parliammtary 
inquiry.  j 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Is  this:  If  a  Member 
is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  west 
front,  would  he  then  vote  "yea"  <m  the 
motion  to  reoonunit?        i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  C  hair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  frtuik  New  York  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thai  tk  the  l^peak». 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qv  estion  is  on  ttie 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  S^jeaker.  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nftys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  185,  nays 
215.  answered  "present"  %  not  voting  31, 
as  follows: 

iBoU  Ko.  lOi) 
TEAS— 185 


Abdnor 

rnmet 

Mills,  Md. 

Abzug 

FrellnghuTsa 

MInIA 

Adams 

Prey 

Mink 

Anderson, 

Fioehllch 

Mltcben.  N.T. 

c*iir. 

Fuqu* 

Moakler 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oettys 

Montsixncry 

Andrews,  N.C. 

nifttwr^^ 

Moorhead, 

Archer 

Olnn 

Calif. 

ArmstiTMie 

Ooodnng 

Btotfier 

Aahbrook 

Oraaao 

Nedzi 

AsUer 

OreeiuFa. 

Relaen 

Aapin 

Oraa* 

Hicbtri* 

Bafalis 

Orover 

O'Brien 

Baker 

Oubser 

Parrls 

Beard 

Onde 

Pcttte 

BeU 

Ounter 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Quyer 

Pike 

Btester 

Haler 

Preyer 

Bingham 

Pi  li»rtMiTft 

Blatnik 

Hamfwfff- 

Qule 

Breckinridge 

•chmidt 

RaUsbwk 

Brlnkler 

Hanley 

RandaU 

■Oaiitk. 

arown.  Mich. 

Hansen.  Idab 

*   Bee* 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hubert 

Begiila 

Burgener 

Hechler,  W.  V 

1.  Reid 

Buike.FI«. 

Heckler,  Maai 

Reuss 

Butler 

Heinz 

Blegle 

Byron 

Hicks 

Carter 

Holt 

Boblson,  N.T. 

Chlahobn 

Hdtzman 

Rodlno 

Clanc7 

Howard 

Boncalio,  Wyo. 

Clawson.  Del 

Huber 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Hudnut  ^ 
Hunt       •♦ 

Roiiflh 

Cochran 

Roybal 

Cohen 

Johnson.  CoU 

.   Btaenaain 

ColUer 

Jordan 

Sarasln 

Collins 

Keating 

Sar  banes 

Conlan 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Conyers 

Ketchinn 

Scherte 

Crane 

Koch 

SchneebeU 

Cronln 

lAndgrebc 

Schroeder 

Daniel,  Dan 

lx>tt 

SkuMtz 

Davis,  S.C. 

Liijan 

Spence 

Dennis 

McCloBkey 

Steele 

Devine 

McDade 

Steelman 

Dom 

Macdonald 

Btelger.  Arls. 

Drluan 

Mallary 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Duncan 

Mann 

Stratton 

du  Pont 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stndds 

Edwards.  AU. 

Uatbis.Oa. 

Symins 

Pish 

Btayne 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Flowers 

Mazzoll 

Teague,  Calif. 

Plynt 

Mezvinsky 

ThompsM),  N  J 

Fountain 

MUler 

Thone 
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Towell,  Nev. 

Ware 

Tates 

Udall 

Whalen 

Toung,  Alaska 

Van  Deerlln 

Whltehurst 

Toung,  Fla, 

Vander  Jagt 

WidaaU 

Toung,  Oa. 

Vanlk 

Wilson, 

Toung,  m. 

Waggonner 

Charles,  Tex. 

Toung.  S.C. 

Walsh 

Winn 

Zlon 

Wampler 

WyUe 
NATS— ai5 

Zwacb 

Addabbo 

Fulton 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

O'NeiU 

Andrews, 

Oilman 

Owens 

N.Dak. 

Ooklwater 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Gonzalee 

Patten 

Arends 

Gray 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Perkins 

Bergland 

Hanna 

Pickle 

BevUl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Foage 

Blackburn 

Harrington 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Boland 

Harsha 

Price,  m. 

Boiling 

Hastings 

Price,  Tex. 

Bowen 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Brademaa 

Hays 

Ran  gel 

Brasco 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes 

Breaux 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Hinshaw 

Robinson,  Va. 

Broomfield 

Hogan 

Roe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rogers 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Bosmer 

Rose 

Buchanan 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Burtce.  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ichord 

Rouaselot 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Boy 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Runnels 

Burton 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruth 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sandman 

Carney,  Ohio 

Karth 

Baylor 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kastenmeier 

SebeUuB 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

Seiberling 

Chamberlain 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Chappell 

Kuykendall 

Shrlver 

Clauaen, 

Kyros 

Shuster 

DonH. 

Landrujn 

Sikes 

Clay 

Latu 

Sisk 

Conable 

Leggett 

Slack 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Smith.  N.T. 

Culver 

Litton 

Snyder 

Daniels, 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Dominick  V. 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton, 

Danielaon 

McClory 

J.  WUllam 

Davis,  Oa. 

McCoUUtcr 

Stark 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCormack 

Steed 

Delaney 

McBwen 

Stephens 

DeUenback 

Mcf^aU 

Stokes 

Dellums 

McKay 

Stubblefleld 

Denbolm 

McSpadden 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Derwlnakl 

Madlgan 

Symington 

Dickinson 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dlggs 

Mallllard 

Thomson,  Wis 

DlngeU 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tlernan 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

TJllman 

Downing 

Meeds 

Veysey 

Eckbardt 

Melcber 

Vigorlto 

Ellberg 

Metcalfe 

White 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Whltten 

Esch 

MiUord 

Wiggins 

F-gVilpman 

Mills,  Ark. 

WUliams 

Evans,  Colo. 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

WUson.  Bob 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson, 

FasceU 

MlzeU 

Charles  H., 

Finrtley 

Mollohan 

Calif. 

Fisher 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Flood 

Moss 

Wright 

Foley 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wyatt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  N.T. 

Wydler 

Ford, 

Myers 

Wyman 

WUllam  D. 

Natcher 

Tatron 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Toung,  Tex. 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 2 

Conte 

Edwards,  Calif 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Badillo 

Grifflths 

PodeU 

Blaggi 

Harvey 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boggs 

Hlllls 

Ryan 

Bray 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shoup 

Clark 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton. 

Corman 

King 

James  V. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McKinney 

Talcott 

W.,  Jr. 

Marazlti 

Teague,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Thornton 

Dulskl 

Morgan 

Treen 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Waldle 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  tor,  with  Mr. 
Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.  for,  with  Mr. 
Podell  against. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man against. 

Mr.  Thornton  for.  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  HiUls. 

Mr.  Jones  oX  Alabama  with  Mr.  Matblas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MarazltL 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott).  If  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  Therefore,  I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  EDWARE©  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  .  If 
he  had  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  would  have  voted  "yea."  There- 
fore I  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  has  been 
established  by  the  rollcall,  and  there  has 
been  no  intervening  business. 

Mr.  DELLENBACX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


dure  which  has  been  adopted.  The  Chair 
is  powerless  to  act. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day here,  on  rollcall  No.  100,  the  vote  on 
the  Roybal  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
funds  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol,  I  voted  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  my  card  in  the 
box.  It  registered  "no."  I  actually  took 
the  card  back  out  and  put  it  back  in,  and 
it  showed  a  red  "no"  again. 

Last  night,  to  my  chagrin.  I  was  told 
that  I  was  not  recorded  as  voting.  I  was 
here.  Other  Members  of  the  House  were 
present  with  me  and  saw  me  vote  and  re- 
cord my  vote  as  "no." 

I  hope  that  the  House  committee 
which  is  in  charge  of  this  electronic  vot- 
ing system  will  check  that  out,  because 
there  is  no  question  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  hopes  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Api>arently  there  is  no 
way  of  correcting  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  under  the  proce- 


ENERGY  RESOURCTES — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H,  DOC.  NO. 
93-85 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  home  and  abroad.  America  is  in  a 
time  of  transition.  Old  problems  are 
yielding  to  new  initiatives,  but  in  their 
place  new  problems  are  arising  which 
once  again  challenge  our  ingenuity  and 
require  vigorous  action.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  clearly  true  than  in  the  field  of 
energy. 

As  America  has  become  more  prosper- 
ous and  more  heavily  industrialized,  our 
demands  for  energy  have  soared.  Today, 
with  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
we  consume  almost  a  third  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  world.  Our  energy 
demands  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  they 
now  outstrip  our  available  supplies,  and 
at  our  present  rate  of  growth,  oiu-  energy 
needs  a  dozoi  years  from  now  will  be 
nearly  double  what  they  were  in  1970. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  possibility  of  oc- 
casional energy  shortages  and  some  in- 
crease in  energy  prices. 

Clearly,  we  are  facing  a  vitally  impor- 
tant energy  challenge.  If  present  trends 
continue  unchecked,  we  could  face  a 
genuine  aiergy  crisis.  But  that  crisis  can 
and  should  be  averted,  for  we  have  the 
capacity  and  the  resources  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  if  only  we  take  the  proper 
steps — and  take  them  now. 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  total 
reserves  of  coal  are  located  within  the 
United  States.  This  resource  alone  would 
be  enough  to  provide  for  our  energy 
needs  for  well  over  a  century.  We  have 
potential  resources  of  billions  of  barrels 
of  recoverable  oil,  similar  quantities  of 
shale  oil  and  more  than  2.000  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Properly  man- 
aged, and  with  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  the  conservation  of 
energy,  these  supplies  can  last  for  as  long 
as  our  economy  depends  on  conventional 
fuels. 

In  addition  to  natural  fuels,  we  can 
draw  upon  hydroelectric  plants  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nuclear  powered 
facilities.  Moreover,  long  before  our  pres- 
ent energy  sources  are  exhausted, 
America's  vast  capabilities  in  research 
and  development  can  provide  us  with 
new,  clean  and  virtually  unlimited 
sources  of  power. 

Thus  we  should  not  be  mislead  into 
pessimistic  predictions  of  an  energy 
disaster.  But  neither  should  we  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  must 
examine  our  circumstances  realistically, 
carefully  weigh  the  alternatives — and 
then  move  forward  decisively. 

WEXCHINC  TRS  ALTSEIf ATIVES 

Over  90  percent  of  the  energy  we  con- 
sume today  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  three  soiut;es :  natural  gas,  coal  and 
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petroleum.  Each  source  presents  us  with 
a  different  set  of  problems. 

Natural  gas  is  our  cleanest  fuel  and  is 
most  preferred  in  order  to  protect  our 
environment,  but  ill-considered  regula- 
tions of  natural  gas  prices  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  produced  a  serious 
and  increasing  scarcity  of  this  fuel. 

We  have  vast  quantities  of  coal,  but 
the  extraction  and  use  of  coal  have 
presented  such  persistent  environmental 
problems  that,  today,  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs  are  met  by  coal 
and  the  health  of  the  entire  coal  indus- 
try is  seriously  threatened. 

Our  third  conventional  resource  is  oil, 
but  domestic  production  of  available  oil 
is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mands. 

In  determining  how  we  should  expand 
and  develop  these  resources,  along  with 
others  such  as  nuclear  power,  we  must 
take  into  account  not  only  our  economic 
goals,  but  also  our  environmental  goals 
and  our  national  security  goals.  Each  of 
these  areas  is  profoundly  affected  by  our 
decisions  concerning  energy. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  our 
economy,  the  health  of  our  environment, 
and  the  security  of  our  energy  resources, 
it  is  essential  that  we  strike  the  right 
balance  among  these  priorities. 

The  choices  are  diCBcult,  but  we  can- 
not refuse  to  act  because  of  this.  We 
cannot  stand  still  simply  because  it  is 
difiBcult  to  go  forward.  That  is  the  one 
choice  Americans  must  never  make. 

The  energy  challenge  Is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  oiu-  time.  We  have 
already  begun  to  meet  that  challenge, 
and  realize  its  opportunities. 

NATIONAL    ENEHGY    POLICY 

In  1971, 1  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first 
message  on  energy  policies  ever  sub- 
mitted by  an  American  President.  In  that 
message  I  proposed  a  niunber  of  specific 
steps  to  meet  our  projected  needs  by 
increasing  our  supply  of  clean  energy  in 
America. 

Those  steps  included  expanded  re- 
search and  development  to  obtain  more 
clean  energy,  increased  availability  of 
energy  resources  located  on  Federal 
lands,  increased  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power,  and  a  new  Fed- 
eral organization  to  plan  and  manage  our 
energy  programs. 

In  the  twenty-two  months  since  I  sub- 
mitted that  message,  America's  energy 
research  and  development  efforts  have 
been  expanded  by  50  percent. 

In  order  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion of  conventional  fuels,  sales  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
have  been  increased.  Federal  and  State 
standards  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment In  which  these  leases  are  located 
are  being  tightened.  We  have  developed 
a  more  rigorous  surveillance  capability 
and  an  improved  ability  to  prevent  and 
clean  up  oil  spills. 

We  are  planning  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  oil  shale  and  geothermal 
energy  sources  on  Federal  lands,  so  long 
as  an  evaluation  now  underway  shows 
that  our  environment  can  be  adequately 
protected. 

We  have  also  takoi  new  steps  to  ex- 
pand our  uranium  enrichment  capacity 
for  the  production  of  fuels  for  nuclear 
power   plants,    to    standardize    nuclear 
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power  plant  designs,  and  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  an  alreadt  enviable  safe- 
ty record. 

We  have  issued  new  standards  and 
guidelines,  and  have  takeit  other  actions 
to  increase  and  encourage  better  con- 
servation of  energy. 

In  short,  we  have  mad  ;  a  strong  be- 
ginning in  our  effort  t  >  ensure  that 
America  will  always  have  the  power 
needed  to  fuel  its  prosperity.  But  what 
we  have  accomplished  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

Now  we  must  build  on  our  increased 
knowledge,  and  on  the  ac  :omplishments 
of  the  past  twenty-two  months,  to  de- 
velop a  more  comprehend  ive,  integrated 
national  energy  policy.  T(  carry  out  this 
poUcy  we  must: 
— ^increase  domestic  pn  iduction  of  all 

forms  of  energy; 
— act   to   conserve  em  rgy   more  ef- 
fectively; 
— strive  to  meet  our  energy  needs  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  both  oir  national  se- 
curity  and   our  nat  onal   environ- 
ment; 
— reduce  excessive  regu  atory  and  ad- 
ministrative    imped:  ments     which 
have  delayed  or  previ  nted  construc- 
tion of  energy-produ  :ing  facilities; 
— act  in  concert  with  o  her  nations  to 
conduct  research  in  t  le  energy  field 
and  to  find  ways  to  ;  >revent  serious 
shortages;  and 
— apply  our  vast  scien  ific  and  tech- 
nological    cai>acities  —both     public 
and  private — so  we  can  utilize  our 
current  energy  resour  ;es  more  wisely 
and  develop  new  soi  irces  and  new 
forms  of  energy. 
The  actions  I  am  anri  ouncing  today 
and  the  proposals  I  am  su  >mitting  to  the 
Congress  are  designed  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  They  refiect  tl  e  fact  that  we 
are  In  a  period  of  trans  tion,  in  which 
we  must  work  to  avoid  o^  at  least  mini- 
mize short-term  supply  shortages,  while 
we  act  to  expand  and  dtvelop  our  do- 
mestic supplies  in  order  I  to  meet  long- 
term  energy  needs.  | 

We  should  not  suppose  this  transition 
period  will  be  easy.  The  task  ahead  will 
require  the  concerted  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  consumers,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. T 

DEVELOPING    OUK    DOMESTIC    ESEBCT    KSSOTTRCES 

The  effort  to  increase  dpmestic  energy 
production  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  economic,  environmental  and  secu- 
rity interests  should  f ocui  on  the  follow- 
ing areas:  1 

NATURAL   GAfl 

Natural  gas  is  America's  premiimi  fuel. 
It  is  clean-burning  and  thiis  has  the  least 
detrimental  effect  on  out  environment. 

Since  1966,  our  consun^ption  of  natu- 
ral gas  has  increased  by  Over  one-third, 
so  that  today  natural  gas  comprises  32 
percent  of  the  total  energy  we  consume 
from  all  sources.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, our  proven  and  available  reserves 
of  natural  gas  have  decreased  by  a  fifth. 
Unless  we  act  responsibly,  we  will  soon 
encounter  increasing  shortages  of  this 
vital  fuel.  ] 

Yet  the  problem  of  snortages  results 
less  from  inadequate  resources  than  from 
ill-conceived  regulation.  Natural  gas  is 
the  fuel  most  heavily  re  rulated  by  the 
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Federal  Government — throi  igh  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Not  only  are  the 
operations  of  interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines regulated,  as  was  originally  and 
properly  intended  by  the  (^ongress,  but 
the  price  of  the  natural  gas  supplied  to 
these  pipelines  by  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent producers  has  also  been  regu- 
lated. I 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  prices 
of  natural  gas  supplied  to  pipelines  under 
this  extended  regulation  halve  been  kept 
artificially  low.  As  a  result,  demand  has 
been  artificially  stimulated]  but  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  required  to 
provide  new  supplies  to  satisfy  this  in- 
creasing demand  have  beeh  allowed  to 
wither.  This  form  of  government  regu- 
lation has  contributed  heavily  to  the 
shortages  we  have  experiehced,  and  to 
the  greater  scarcity  we  not?  anticipate. 

As  a  result  of  its  low  regulated  price, 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  natural  gas 
is  consumed  by  industrial  u*rs  and  utili- 
ties, many  of  which  might  otherwise  be 
using  coal  or  oil.  While  hoi^ieowners  are 
being  forced  to  turn  away  from  natural 
gas  and  toward  more  expensive  fuels,  im- 
necessarily  large  quantities  of  natural 
gas  are  being  used  by  industry. 

Furthermore,  because  iJrices  within 
producing  States  are  often  higher  than 
the  interstate  prices  established  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  most  newly 
discovered  and  newly  produced  natural 
gas  does  not  enter  interstate  pipelines. 
Potential  consumers  in  non-producing 
States  thus  suffer  the  woiEt  shortages. 
While  the  Federal  Power  Copimission  has 
tried  to  alleviate  these  problems,  the 
regulatory  framework  and  attendant 
judicial  constraints  Inhibii  the  ability 
of  the  Commission  to  responld  adequately. 

It  is  clear  that  the  price  paid  to  pro- 
ducers for  natural  gas  in  interstate  trade 
must  increase  if  there  Is  to  fe  the  needed 
incentive  for  increasing  supply  and  re- 
ducing inefficient  usage.  Sotne  have  sug- 
gested additional  regulation  to  provide 
new  incentives,  but  we  have  already  seen 
the  pitfalls  In  this  approach.  We  must 
regulate  less,  not  more.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  remove  all  natural  gas  regu- 
lations without  greatly  Jnfiating  the 
price  of  gas  currently  in  prtoduction  and 
generating  windfall  profits.] 

To  resolve  this  issue,  I  Am  proposing 
that  gas  from  new  wells|  gas  newly- 
dedicated  to  interstate  mamets,  and  the 
continuing  production  of  natural  gas 
from  expired  contracts  should  no  longer 
be  subject  to  price  regulation  at  the  well- 
head. Enactment  of  thifi  legislation 
should  stimulate  new  exploi^tion  and  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  tim^,  because  in- 
creased prices  on  new  unregiilated  gas 
would  be  averaged  in  with  the  prices  for 
gas  that  is  still  regulated,  the  consumer 
should  be  protected  againdt  precipitous 
cost  increases.  1 

To  add  further  consumer  protection 
against  unjustified  price  increases,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  given  authority  to  impose  a  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  new  natural  gas  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  Before  exercising 
this  power,  the  Secretary  wpuld  consider 
the  cost  of  alternative  domestic  fuels, 
taking  into  accoimt  the  sjuperiority  of 
natural  gas  from  an  environmental 
standpoint.  He  would  also  consider  the 
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importance  of  encouraging  production 
and  more  efficient  use  of  natural  gas. 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SBKUT 

Approximately  half  of  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  this  country  are  located  on 
public  lands,  primarily  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS).  The  speed  at 
which  we  can  increase  our  domestic  en- 
ergy production  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  bow  rapidly  these  resources 
can  be  developed. 

Since  1954,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  leased  to  private  developers 
almost  8  million  acres  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  potentially  produc- 
tive areas.  At  a  time  when  we  are  being 
forced  to  obtain  almost  30  percent  of 
our  oil  from  foreign  sources,  this  level 
of  development  Is  not  adequate. 

I  am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  steps  which  would 
triple  the  annual  acreage  leased  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  1979,  begin- 
ning with  expanded  sales  in  1974  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  including  areas  be- 
yond 200  meters  in  depth  \mder  condi- 
tlcms  consistent  with  my  oceans  policy 
statement  of  May,  1970.  By  1985,  this 
accelerated  leasing  rate  could  increase 
annual  energy  production  by  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  (i^prox- 
Imately  16  percent  of  our  projected  oil 
requirements  in  that  year),  and  5  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  (approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  expected  demand  for 
natiural  gas  that  year) . 

In  the  past,  a  central  concern  in  bring- 
ing these  particular  resources  into  pro- 
duction has  been  the  threat  of  environ- 
mental damage.  Coday,  new  techniques, 
new  regulations  and  standards,  and  new 
surveillance  capabilities  enable  \is  to  re- 
duce and  control  environmental  dangers 
substantially.  We  should  now  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  progress.  The  resources 
imder  the  Shelf,  and  on  all  our  pi^lic 
lands,  belong  to  all  Americans,  and  the 
critical  needs  of  all  Americans  for  new 
energy  supplies  require  that  we  develop 
them. 

If  at  any  time  it  is  determined  that 
exploration  and  development  of  a  specific 
shelf  area  can  only  proceed  with  in- 
adequate protection  of  the  environment, 
we  will  not  commence  or  continue  oper- 
ations. This  policy  was  reflected  in  the 
Euspensim  of  35  leases  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  in  1971.  We  are  con- 
tinuing the  Santa  Barbara  suspensions, 
and  I  again  request  that  the  Congress 
pass  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
appropriate  settlement  for  those  who 
are  forced  to  relinquish  their  leases  in 
the  area. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
leasing  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
beyond  the  Channel  Islands  of  California 
if  the  reviews  now  underway  show  that 
the  environmental  risks  are  acceptable. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
work  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  consultation  \t'ith  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  to  study  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  oil  and  gas  production 
on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continentcd  Shelf 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  No  drilling 
will  be  imdertakoi  in  these  su-eas  until 


its  environmental  Impact  is  determined. 
Governors,  legislators  and  citizens  of 
these  areas  will  be  Cimsulted  In  this 
process. 

Finally,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  kmg-term 
leasing  program  for  aU  energy  resources 
on  public  lands,  based  on  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  objectives. 

ALASKAN    PIPSLINK 

Another  important  source  of  domestic 
Oil  exists  chi  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
Although  private  Industry  stands  ready 
to  develop  these  reserves  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  lanse  sums  on 
environmental  analyses,  this  project  is 
still  being  delayed.  This  delay  Is  not 
related  to  any  adverse  judicial  findings 
concerning  environmental  impact,  but 
rather  to  an  outmoded  legal  restriction 
regarding  the  width  of  the  right  of  way 
for  the  proposed  pipeline. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  importing  grow- 
ing quantities  of  oil  at  great  detriment 
to  our  balance  of  payments,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  also  experiencing  sig- 
nificant oil  shortages,  we  clearly  need 
the  two  million  barrels  a  day  which  the 
North  Slope  could  provide — a  supply 
equal  to  fully  one-third  of  our  present 
import  levels. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  which  would  re- 
move the  present  restriction  on  the  pipe- 
line. I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  on  this  matter  so  that  we  can  be- 
gin construction  of  the  pipeline  with  all 
possible  speed. 

I  oppose  any  further  delay  in  order 
to  restudy  the  advisability  of  building 
the  pipeline  through  Canada.  Our  inter- 
est in  rapidly  increasing  our  supply  of  oil 
is  best  served  by  an  Alaskan  pipeline. 
It  coidd  be  completed  much  more  quick- 
ly than  a  Canadian  pipeline;  its  entire 
capacity  would  be  used  to  carry  domes- 
tically owned  oil  to  American  markets 
where  it  is  needed;  and  construction  of 
an  Alaskan  pipeline  would  create  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  American  jobs  both 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  maritime  industry. 

8BALK   on. 

Recoverable  deposits  of  shale  oil  in 
the  continental  United  States  are  esti- 
mated at  some  600  billion  barrels,  80  bil- 
lion of  which  are  considered  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

At  the  time  of  my  Energy  Message  of 
1971,  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  an  oil  shale  leas- 
ing program  on  a  pilot  basis  and  to  pro- 
vide me  with  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  environmental  impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  has  prepared  this 
pilot  project  and  expects  to  have  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  soon. 
If  the  environmental  risks  are  acceptable, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  program. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  comjnercial 
production  of  shale  oil  in  the  United 
States.  Our  pilot  program  will  provide 
us  with  valuable  experience  In  iising  vari- 
ous operational  techniques  and  acting 
under  various  environmental  conditions. 
Under  the  proposed  program,  the  costs 
both  of  development  and  environmental 
protection  would  be  borne  by  the  private 
lessee. 


OEOTRXKMAL   LEASES 

At  the  time  of  my  earlier  Energy  Mes- 
sage, I  also  directed  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  leasmg  program 
for  the  development  of  geothermal 
energy  on  Federal  lands.  The  regulations 
and  final  environmental  analysis  for 
such  a  program  should  be  completed  by 
late  spring  of  this  year. 

If  the  analysis  indicates  that  we  can 
proceed  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner,  I  expect  leasing  of  geother- 
mal fields  on  Federal  lands  to  being  soon 
thereafter. 

The  use  of  geothermal  energy  could  be 
of  significant  importance  to  many  of  our 
western  areas,  and  by  supplymg  a  part 
of  the  western  energy  demand,  could  re- 
lease other  energy  resources  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  used.  Today,  for 
instance,  power  from  the  Geysers  geo- 
thermal field  in  California  furnishes 
about  one-third  of  the  electric  power  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

New  technologies  in  locating  and  pro- 
ducing geothermal  energy  are  now  under 
development.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Geological  Survey  will  intensify 
their  research  and  development  efforts 
in  this  field. 

COAL 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  and  least 
costly  domestic  source  of  energy.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  a  time  when  energy  short- 
ages loom  on  the  horizon,  coal  provides 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  energy  de- 
mands, and  there  is  serious  danger  that 
its  use  will  be  reduced  even  further.  If 
this  reduction  occurs,  we  would  have  to 
increase  our  oil  imports  rapidly,  with 
aU  the  trade  and  security  problems  this 
would  entail. 

Production  of  coal  has  been  limited 
not  only  by  competition  from  natural 
gas — a  competition  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially induced  by  Federal  price  regu- 
lation— but  also  by  emerging  environ- 
mental concerns  and  mine  health  and 
safety  requirements.  In  order  to  meet 
environmental  standards,  uUUtles  have 
shifted  to  natural  gas  and  imported 
low-sulphur  fuel  oil.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  some  low- 
sulphur  coal  resources  are  not  being  de- 
veloped because  of  uncertainty  about 
Federal  and  State  mining  regulations. 

I  urge  that  highest  national  priority 
be  given  to  expanded  development  and 
utilization  of  our  coal  resources.  Pres- 
ent and  potential  users  who  are  able  to 
choose  among  energy  sources  should 
consider  the  national  interest  as  they 
make  their  choice.  Each  decision  against 
coal  Increases  petroleum  or  gas  con- 
sumption, compromising  our  national 
self-sufficiency  and  raising  the  cost  of 
meeting  our  energy  needs. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment earlier  this  year,  I  called  for 
strong  legislation  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment from  abuse  caused  by  min- 
ing. I  now  repeat  that  call.  Until  the 
coal  industry  knows  the  mining  rules 
imder  which  it  will  have  to  c^}erate,  om* 
vast  reserves  of  low-sulphm:  coal  will 
not  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  they 
should  be  and  the  under-utilization  of 
such  coal  will  persist. 
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The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  as  amend- 
ed, requires  that  primary  air  quality 
standards — those  related  to  health— 
must  be  met  by  1975,  while  more  strin- 
gent secondary  standards — those  related 
to  the  "general  welfare" — ^must  be  met 
within  a  reasonable  period.  The  States 
are  moving  very  effectively  to  meet  pri- 
mary standards  established  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
their  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  our  concern  for  the 
"general  welfare"  or  national  interest 
should  take  into  accoimt  considerations 
of  national  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  our  environment. 

If  we  insisted  upon  meeting  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  clean  air  stand- 
ards by  1975,  we  could  prevent  the  use 
of  up  to  155  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  This  would  force  an  increase  in 
demand  for  oil  of  1.6  million  barrels  per 
day.  This  oil  would  have  to  be  imported, 
with  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  of  some  $1.5  billion  or  more 
a  year.  Such  a  development  would  also 
threaten  the  loss  of  an  estimated  26,000 
coal  mining  Jobs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  a 
judicious  manner,  carefully  meeting  the 
primary,  health-related  standards,  but 
not  moving  in  a  precipitous  way  toward 
meeting  the  secondary  standards,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  use  virtually  all  of 
that  coal  which  would  otherwise  go  un- 
used. 

The  Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency 
has  indicated  that  the  reasonable  time 
allowed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  meet- 
ing secondary  standards  could  extend 
beycmd  1975.  Last  year,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  sent  to  all  State  governors  a  let- 
ter explaining  that  during  the  current 
period  of  shortages  in  low-sulphur  fuel, 
the  States  should  not  require  the  burn- 
ing of  such  fuels  except  where  necessary 
to  meet  the  primary  standards  for  the 
protection  of  health.  This  action  by  the 
States  should  permit  the  desirable  sub- 
stitution of  coal  for  low-sulphur  fuel  In 
many  Instances.  I  strongly  support  this 
policy. 

Many  State  regulatory  commissions 
permit  their  State  utilities  to  pass  on 
increased  fuel  costs  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  higher  rates,  but  there  are 
sometimes  lugs  in  allowing  the  costs  of 
environmental  control  equipment  to  be 
passed  on  in  a  similar  way.  Such  lags 
discourage  the  use  of  envinaimental  con- 
trol technology  smd  encourage  the  use  of 
low-sulphur  fuels,  most  of  which  are 
Imported. 

To  Increase  the  Incentive  for  using 
new  environmental  technology,  I  urge  all 
State  utility  commissions  to  ensure  that 
Utilities  receive  a  rapid  and  fair  return 
on  pollution  control  equipment.  Includ- 
ing stack  gas  cleaning  devices  and  coal 
gasification  processes. 

As  an  additional  measure  to  increase 
the  production  and  use  of  coal,  I  am  di- 
recting that  a  new  reporting  system  on 
national  coal  production  be  instituted 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  I  am  asking  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  regular  reports  on  the  use  ol 
coal  by  utilities. 

I  am  also  stepping  ^xp  our  spending  for 


research  and  development  in  coal,  with 
special  emphasis  on  teclviology  for  sul- 
phur removal  and  the  flevelopment  of 
low-cost,  clean-burning  Ibrms  of  coal. 

NXrCLEAK     ENKICT 

Although  our  greatest  Dependence  for 
energy  until  now  has  bee|i  on  fossil  fuels 
such  as  coal  and  oU,  w«  must  not  and 
we  need  not  continue  this  heavy  reliance 
in  the  future.  The  major  alternative  to 
fossil  fuel  energy  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century  is  nuclear  energy. 

Our  well-established  nuclear  technol- 
ogy already  represents  an  Indispensable 
source  of  energy  for  meeting  present 
needs.  At  present  there  lare  30  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operatioii  in  the  United 
States;  of  the  new  elec&^cal  generator 
capacity  contracted  for  during  1972,  70 
percent  will  be  nuclear  powered.  By  1980, 
the  amount  of  electricity  generated  by 
nuclear  reactors  will  be  e<|uivalent  to  1.25 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  or  S  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  It  Is  estimated  that  nuclear 
power  will  provide  more  than  one-quarter 
of  this  country's  electricaJ  production  by 
1985,  and  over  half  by  th^  year  2000. 

Most  nuclear  power  plants  now  in  op- 
eration utilize  light  waer  reactors.  In 
the  near  future,  some  wil  use  high  tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactors.  These  tech- 
niques will  be  supplemented  during  the 
next  decade  by  the  fast  breeder  reactor, 
which  will  bring  about  a  SO-fold  increase 
in  the  efiftciency  with  whldh  we  utilize  our 
domestic  uranium  resoiufces.  At  present, 
development  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  our  highest  priority 
target  for  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment. I 

Nuclear  power  generaljlon  has  an  ex- 
traordinary safety  recofti.  There  has 
never  been  a  nuclear-related  fatality  In 
our  civilian  atomic  energy  program.  We 
intend  to  maintain  thai  record  by  In- 
creasing research  and  deilelopment  In  re- 
actor safety.  J 

The  process  of  determfcilng  the  safety 
and  environmental  acceitabillty  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  is  mof«  vigorous  and 
more  open  to  public  participation  than 
for  any  comparable  industrial  enterprise. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  provide  satis- 
factory answers  to  those  with  honest  con- 
cerns about  this  soiu'ce  ok  power. 

At  the  same  time,  wf  must  seek  to 
avpid  unreasonable  delasfs  in  developing 
nuclear  power.  They  serve  only  to  im- 
pose unnecessary  costs  and  aggravate  our 
energy  shortages.  It  Is  fllscouraglng  to 
know  that  nuclear  facilities  capable  of 
generating  27,000  megavjatts  of  electric 
power  which  were  expected  to  be  oper- 
ational by  1972  were  not  completed.  To 
replace  that  generating  capacity  we 
would  have  to  use  the  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  the  natural  gas  the  coimtry  used 
for  generating  electricity  in  1972.  This 
situation  must  not  ccntlnue. 

In  my  first  Energy  Special  Message  in 
1971,  I  proposed  that  utilities  prepare 
and  publish  long-range  pians  for  the  sit- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal-State  framework  for  li- 
censing individual  plants  on  the  basis  of 
a  full  and  balanced  consideration  of  both 
environmental  and  enei  gy  needs.  The 
Congress  has  not  acted  o  i  that  proposal. 
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I  am  resubmitting  that  legislation  this 
year  with  a  number  of  new  provisions  to 
simplify  licensing,  including  one  to  re- 
quire that  the  Government  act  on  all 
completed  license  applications  within  18 
months  after  they  are  recdved. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  pri- 
vate sector's  role  in  future  nuclear  de- 
velopment must  ccmtinue  to  grow.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commissloh  is  presently 
taking  steps  to  provide  greater  amounts 
of  enriched  uranium  fuel!  for  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  power  plants.  However, 
this  expansion  will  not  fully  meet  oiu- 
needs  in  the  1980's;  the  Goyemment  now 
looks  to  private  industry  to  provide  the 
additional  capacity  that  will  be  required. 

Our  nuclear  technology  is  a  national 
asset  of  inestimable  value,  lit  is  essential 
that  we  press  forward  witn  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  increasing  occurreni  e  of  unneces- 
sary delays  In  the  development  of  energy 
facilities  must  be  ended  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  To  be  sin-e,  reasonable 
safeguards  must  be  vigorously  main- 
tained for  protection  of  the  public  and  of 
our  environment.  Full  pul^lic  participa- 
tion and  questioning  must  aflso  be  allowed 
as  we  decide  where  new  eriergy  facilities 
are  to  be  built.  We  need  to  streamline 
our  governmental  procedures  for  licens- 
ing and  inspections,  reducie  overlapping 
jurisdictions  and  eliminate  confusion 
generated  by  the  government. 

To  achieve  these  ends  I  am  taking 
several  steps.  During  the  coming  year  we 
will  examine  varioiis  possibilities  to  as- 
sure that  all  public  and  private  interests 
are  impartially  and  expeditiously 
weighed  in  all  governmenit  proceedings 
for  permits,  licensing  and  inspections. 

I  am  again  proposing  Siting  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  electric  facilities 
and  for  the  first  time,  for  deepwater 
ports.  All  of  my  new  siting  legislation 
includes  provision  for  simplified  licens- 
ing at  both  Federal  and  State  levels.  It 
is  vital  that  the  Congress  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  tl^se  proposals. 

EMCOtTRAGIMG  DOMESTIC  EltPIXJRATTON 

Our  tax  system  now  provides  needed 
incentives  for  mineral  exploration  in  the 
form  of  percentage  depletu>n  allowances 
and  deductions  for  certain  drilling  ex- 
penses. These  provisions  da  not,  however, 
distinguish  between  explomtion  for  new 
reserves  and  development  of  existing 
reserves.  [ 

In  order  to  encourage  Increased  ex- 
ploration, I  ask  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  investment  credit  provisions  of  our 
present  tax  law  so  that  a  credit  will  be 
provided  for  all  exploratory  drilling  for 
new  oil  and  gas  fields.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, a  somewhat  higher  credit  would 
apply  for  successful  exploratory  wells 
than  for  unsuccessful  ones,  in  order  to 
put  an  additional  premium  on  results. 

The  Investment  credit  has  proven  it- 
self a  powerful  stimulus  ,  to  industrial 
activity.  I  expect  it  to  be  eq  ually  effective 
in  the  search  for  new  resei  ves. 

IMPORTING  TO  MEET  OUB  EM  ERGT  NEEDS 
OIL   IMPOSTS 

In  order  to  avert  a  snort-term  fuel 
shortage  and  to  keep  fuel  oosts  as  low  as 
possible,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  in- 
crease fuel  imports.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  reduce  our  long-fterm  reliance 
on  Imports,  we  must  encoiirage  the  ex- 
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ploration  and  development  of  our  domes- 
tic oil  and  the  construction  of  refineries 
to  process  It. 

The  present  quota  system  for  oil  Im- 
ports— the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram— ^was  established  at  a  time  when  we 
could  produce  more  oil  at  home  than  we 
were  using.  By  imposing  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  imports,  the  quota  system 
restricted  imports  of  foreign  oil.  It  also 
encouraged  the  devel<H>ment  of  our 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

Today,  however,  we  are  not  producing 
as  much  oil  as  we  are  using,  and  we  must 
import  ever  larger  amounts  to  meet  our 
needs. 

As  a  result,  the  current  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  is  of  virtually  no  bene- 
fit any  longer.  Instead,  it  h£is  the  very 
real  potential  of  aggravating  oiu-  supply 
problems,  and  it  denies  us  the  flexibility 
we  need  to  deal  quickly  and  efBciently 
with  our  import  requirements.  General 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program  and  the 
apparent  need  for  change  has  led  to  un- 
certainty. Under  these  conditions,  there 
can  be  little  long-range  investment  plan- 
ning for  new  drilling  and  refinery  con- 
struction. 

Effective  today,  I  am  removing  by  proc- 
lamation all  existing  tariffs  on  imported 
crude  oil  and  products.  Holders  of  im- 
port licenses  will  be  able  to  import  pe- 
troleum duty  free.  This  action  will  help 
hold  down  the  cost  of  energy  to  the 
American  consiuner. 

Effective  today,  I  am  also  susc>ending 
direct  control  over  the  quauitity  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  which  can  be 
imported.  In  place  of  these  controls,  I  am 
substituting  a  license-fee  quota  system. 
Under  the  new  system,  present  holders 
of  import  licenses  may  import  petroleum 
exempt  from  fees  up  to  the  level  of  their 
1973  quota  allocations.  For  imports  in 
excess  of  the  1973  level,  a  fee  must  be 
paid  by  the  importer. 

This  system  should  achieve  several  ob- 
jectives. 

First,  it  should  help  to  meet  our  im- 
mediate energy  needs  by  encouraging  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  at  the  lowest  cost 
to  consumers,  while  also  providing  in- 
centives for  exploration  and  development 
of  our  domestic  resoiu-ces  to  meet  our 
long-term  needs.  There  will  be  little  paid 
in  fees  this  year,  although  all  exemptions 
from  fees  will  be  phased  out  over  several 
years.  By  gradually  increasing  fees  over 
the  next  two  and  one-half  years  to  a 
maximum  level  of  one-half  cent  per  gal- 
lon for  crude  oil  and  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  gallon  for  all  refined  products, 
we  should  continue  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  while  encouraging  industry  to  in- 
crease its  domestic  production. 

Second,  this  system  should  encourage 
refinery  construction  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  fees  are  higher  for 
refined  products  than  for  crude  oil.  As 
an  added  incentive,  crude  oil  in  amounts 
up  to  three-fourths  of  new  refining  ca- 
pacity may  be  imported  without  being 
subject  to  any  fees.  This  special  allow- 
ance will  be  available  to  an  oil  company 
during  the  first  five  years  after  it  builds 
or  expands  Its  refining  capacity. 

Third,  this  system  should  provide  the 
flexibility  we  must  have  to  meet  short 
and  long-term  needs  efBciently.  We  will 
review  the  fee  level  periodically  to  in- 


sure that  we  are  imposing  the  lowest  fees 
consistent  with  our  intention  to  increase 
domestic  production  while  keying  costs 
to  the  consiuner  at  the  lowest  poesible 
level.  We  will  also  make  full  use  of  the 
Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  to  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  all  elements  of  the  petrole- 
um industry  are  met,  particularly  those 
of  ind^>endent  operators  who  help  to 
maintain  market  competition. 

Fourth,  the  new  system  should  con- 
tribute to  oiu:  national  security.  In- 
creased domestic  production  will  leave  us 
less  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  adjiist  the  fees  in  a 
manner  designed  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  security  of  our  for- 
eign supplies.  Finally,  I  am  directing  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  to  examine  incen- 
tives aimed  at  increasing  our  domestic 
storage  capacity  or  shut-in  production. 
In  this  way  we  will  provide  bxoffer  stocks 
to  insulate  ourselves  against  a  temporary 
loss  of  foreign  supplies. 

DEEPWATER  PORTS 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, we  will  have  to  import  oil  in  large 
quantities.  We  should  do  this  as  cheap- 
ly as  we  can  with  minimal  damage  to 
the  environment.  Unfortunately,  our 
present  cai>abilities  are  inadequate  for 
these  purposes. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  lies  in 
deepwater  ports  which  can  accommodate 
those  larger  ships,  providing  important 
economic  advantages  while  reducing  the 
risks  of  collision  and  grounding.  Recent 
studies  by  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  demonstrate  that  we  can  expect 
considerably  less  pollution  if  we  use 
fewer  but  larger  tankers  and  deepwater 
facilities,  as  opposed  to  the  many  small 
tankers  and  conventional  facilities  which 
we  would  otherwise  need. 

If  we  do  not  enlarge  our  deepwater 
port  capacity  it  is  clear  that  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  companies  will  expand 
oil  transshipment  terminals  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  Canadian  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. Prom  these  terminals,  oil  will  be 
brought  to  oiu-  conventional  ports  by 
growing  numbers  of  small  and  medium 
size  transshipment  vessels,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  risks  of  pollution  from  ship- 
ping operations  and  accidents.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  lose  the 
jobs  and  capital  that  those  foreign  fsu;il- 
ities  provide. 

Given  these  considerations,  I  believe 
we  must  move  forward  with  an  ambitious 
program  to  create  new  deepwater  ports 
for  receiving  petroleum  imports. 

The  development  of  ports  has  usually 
been  a  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector. 
However,  States  cannot  issue  licenses  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  legislation  to  permit  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  issue  such 
licenses.  licensing  would  be  contingent 
upon  full  and  proper  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental impact,  and  would  provide 
for  strict  navigation  smd  safety,  as  well 
as  proper  land  use  requirements.  The 
proposed  legislation  specifically  provides 
for  Federal  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  authorities. 

CONSERVING   ENKRGT 

The  abundance  of  America's  natural 
resources  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
advantages  in  the  past.  But  if  this  abun- 


dance encourages  us  to  take  oiu-  re- 
sources for  granted,  then  it  may  well  be 
a  detrimoit  to  our  future. 

Common  sense  clearly  dictates  that  as 
we  expand  the  tsn^es  and  sources  of  en- 
ergy available  to  us  for  the  future,  we 
must  direct  equal  attention  to  conserv- 
ing the  energy  available  to  us  today,  and 
we  must  explore  means  to  limit  future 
growth  in  energy  demand. 

We  as  a  nation  must  develop  a  na- 
tional energy  conservation  ethic.  Indus- 
try can  help  by  designing  products 
which  conserve  energy  and  by  using  en- 
ergy more  eflQciently.  All  workers  and 
consumers  can  hdp  by  continually  sav- 
ing energy  in  their  day-to-day  activi- 
ties: by  turning  out  lights,  tuning  up 
automobiles,  reducing  the  use  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  heating,  and  purchasing 
products  which  use  energy  efiBciently. 

Government  at  all  levels  also  has  an 
important  role  to  play,  both  by  conserv- 
ing energy  directly,  and  by  providing 
le£uiership  in  energy  conservation  efforts. 
I  am  directing  today  that  an  Office  of 
Energy  Conservation  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  coordi- 
nate the  energy  conservation  programs 
which  are  presently  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  establishment.  This  of- 
fice will  conduct  research  and  work  with 
consumer  and  environmental  groups  in 
their  efforts  to  educate  consumers  on 
ways  to  get  the  greatest  return  on  their 
energy  dollar. 

To  provide  consumers  with  further  in- 
formation, I  am  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  working  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
develop  a  voluntary  system  of  energy 
efficiency  labels  for  major  home  appli- 
ances. These  labels  should  provide  data 
CHI  energy  use  as  well  as  a  rating  com- 
paring the  product's  efficiency  to  other 
similar  products.  In  addition,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  will  soon 
release  the  results  of  its  tests  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency in  automobiles. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which 
government  can  exercise  leadership  in 
this  field.  I  urge  again,  for  example,  that 
we  allow  local  officials  to  use  money  from 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  Greater  reliance  on  mass  tran- 
sit can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  us  con- 
serve gsisoline. 

The  Federal  Government  can  also  lead 
by  example.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  is  construct- 
ing a  new  Federal  office  building  using 
advanced  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy 
use  by  20  percent  over  typical  buildings 
of  the  same  size.  At  the  same  time,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  evaluat- 
ing energy  use  in  a  full-size  house  within 
its  laboratories.  When  this  evaluation  is 
complete,  analytical  techniques  will  be 
available  to  help  predict  energy  use  for 
new  dwellings.  This  information,  to- 
gether with  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  dem- 
onstration Federal  building,  will  assist 
architects  and  contractors  to  design  and 
construct  energy-efficient  buildings. 

Significant  steps  to  upgrade  insulation 
standards  on  single  and  multi-family 
dwellings  were  taken  at  my  direction  in 
1971  and  1972,  helping  to  reduce  heat 
loss  and  otherwise  conserve  energy  in 
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the  residential  sector.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sults of  these  important  demonstration 
projects  are  available.  I  will  direct  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  up- 
date its  insulation  standards  in  light  of 
what  we  have  learned  and  to  consider 
their  possible  extension  to  mobile  homes. 

Finally,  we  shoiild  recognize  that  the 
single  most  effective  means  of  encourag- 
ing energy  conservation  is  to  insure  that 
energy  prices  reflect  their  true  costs.  By 
eliminating  regulations  such  as  the  ciu*- 
rent  celling  on  natural  gas  prices  and  by 
Insuring  that  the  costs  of  adequate  en- 
vironmental controls  are  equitably  al- 
located, we  can  move  toward  more  effi- 
cient distribution  of  our  resources. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  national  ne- 
cessity, but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  imder- 
taken  mo6t  effectively  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  If  the  challenge  Is  ignored,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  danger  of  increased  short- 
ages, increased  prices,  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  increased  possibility 
that  conservation  will  have  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  compulsory  means  in  the  future. 
There  should  be  no  need  for  a  Nation 
which  has  always  been  rich  in  energy  to 
have  to  turn  to  energy  rationing.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  energy  challenge  which 
every  American  can  help  to  meet,  and  I 
call  upon  every  American  to  do  his  (nt 
her  part. 

KESEAXCR  AND  DEVZLOPMZNT 

If  we  are  to  be  certain  that  the  for- 
ward thrxist  of  our  economy  will  not  be 
hampered  by  insufficient  energy  supplies 
or  by  energy  supplies  that  are  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  then  we  must  not  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  conventional 
forms  of  energy.  We  must  instead  make 
every  useful  effort  through  research  and 
development  to  provide  both  alternative 
sources  of  energy  and  new  technologies 
for  producing  and  utilizing  this  energy. 

For  the  short-term  future,  our  re- 
search and  development  strategy  will 
provide  technologies  to  extract  and  uti- 
lize our  existing  fossil  fuels  in  a  manner 
most  compatible  with  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  longer  nm,  from  1985  to  the 
begiiming  of  the  next  century,  we  will 
have  more  sophisticated  development  of 
our  fossil  fuel  resources  and  on  the  full 
development  of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor.  Our  efforts  for  the  dis- 
tant future  center  on  the  development 
of  technologies — such  as  nuclear  fusion 
and  solar  power — that  can  provide  us 
with  a  virtually  limitless  supply  of  clean 
energy. 

In  my  1971  Energy  Special  Message  to 
the  Congress  I  outlined  a  broadly  based 
research  and  development  program.  I 
proposed  the  expansion  of  cooperative 
Government-industry  efforts  to  develop 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor, 
coal  gasification,  and  stack  gas  cleaning 
systems  at  the  demonstration  level.  These 
programs  are  all  progressing  well. 

My  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  provides 
for  an  increase  in  energy  research  and 
development  funding  of  20  percent  over 
the  level  of  1973. 

My  1974  budget  provides  for  creation 
of  a  new  central  energy  fund  in  the  In- 
terior Department  to  provide  additional 
money  for  non-nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopm«it,  with  the  greatest  part  desig- 
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nated  for  coal  research.  Tiiis  central  fund 
is  designed  to  give  us  the  flexibility  we 
need  for  rai^d  exploltati<p  of  new,  espe- 
cially promising  energ|r  technologies 
with  near-term  payoffs. 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs 
that  will  be  receiving  increased  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1974  is  the  solvent  refined 
coal  process  which  will  produce  low-ash, 
low-sulphur  fuels  from  ooal.  Altogether, 
coal  research  and  development  and  pro- 
posed funding  is  increased  by  27  percent. 

In  addition  to  increased  funding  for 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  areeder  Reactor, 
I  am  asking  for  greater  research  and  de- 
velopment on  reactor  safety  and  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal,  and  i  the  production 
of  nuclear  fuel.  I 

The  waters  of  the  wofld  contain  po- 
tential fuel — in  the  form  of  a  special  iso- 
tope of  hydrogen — sufOfcient  to  power 
fusion  reactors  for  thousands  of  years. 
Scientists  at  the  Atoml;  Energy  Com- 
mission now  predict  with  increasing  con- 
fidence that  we  can  demonstrate  labo- 
ratory feasibility  of  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  by  magnetic  confinement  in 
the  near  future.  We  have  also  advanced 
to  the  point  where  somb  scientists  be- 
lieve the  feasibUity  of  la^r  fusion  could 
be  demonstrated  withiq  the  next  sev 
eral  years.  I  have  pro; 
budget  a  35  percent  Inc 
for  our  total  fusion  resi 
opment  effort  to  accele 
programs  and  to  initiateipreliminary  re- 
actoT  design  studies. 

While  we  look  to  breeder  reactors  to 
meet  our  mid-term  ener^  needs,  today's 
commercial  power  reactors  will  continue 
to  provide  most  of  our  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity  for  the  balance  of  this  cen- 
tury. Although  nuclear  reactors  have 
had  a  remarkable  safety  record,  my  1974 
budget  provides  additional  funds  to  as- 
sure that  our  rapidly  growing  relifuice 
on  nuclear  power  will  lot  compromise 
public  health  and  safetj^  This  includes 
work  on  systems  for  sa^  storage  of  the 
radioactive  waiste  which  tiuclear  reactors 
produce.  The  Atomic  ^ergy  Commis- 
sion is  working  on  additional  improve- 
ments in  surface  storage  and  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  i;x>sj  Lbllity  of  under- 
ground burial  for  long-te  rm  containment 
of  these  wastes. 

Solar  energy  holds  grf at  promise  as  a 
potentially  limitless  source  of  clean  «i- 
ergy.  My  new  budget  triples  our  solar 
energy  research  and  defelopment  effort 
to  a  level  of  $12  million.  A  major  portion 
of  these  funds  would  b%  devoted  to  ac 
celerating  the  developn^nt  of  commer- 
cial systems  for  heat: 
buildings. 

Research  and  develo 
lating  to  environmen 
nologies  would  be  increased  24  percent  in 
my  1974  budget.  This  research  includes 
a  variety  of  projects  related  to  stack  gas 
cleaning  and  includes  th^  construction  of 
a  demonstration  sulphur*  dioxide  removal 
plant.  In  addition,  the  I  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Emiiroimiental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  continue  to  conduct 
research  on  the  thermal>  effects  of  power 
plants. 

While  the  Federal  Gokremment  is  sig' 
niflcantly  increasing  its  commitment  to 
energy  research  and  devi  lopment,  a  large 
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share  of  such  research  is  and  should  be 
conducted  by  the  private  sector. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  elec- 
tric utilities  have  recogniz^  the  impor- 
tance of  research  in  meetli^g  the  rapidly 
escalating  demand  for  eleotrlcal  energy. 
The  recent  establishment  of  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Instituto.  which  will 
have  a  budget  in  1974  in  Excess  of  $100 
million,  can  help  develop  technology  to 
meet  both  load  demands  and  environ- 
mental regulaticms  currently  challenging 
the  industry.  | 

Historicidly  the  electric  power  indus- 
try has  allocated  a  smaller^  portion  of  its 
revenues  to  research  thah  have  most 
other  technology-dependent  industries. 
This  pattern  has  been  partly  attributable 
to  the  reluctance  of  some  State  utility 
conunlsslons  to  include  ^icrefised  re- 
search and  development  etpenditures  in 
utility  rate  bases.  Recently  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  instituted  a  national 
rule  to  allow  the  recovers  of  research 
and  developmmt  expendi^res  in  rates. 
State  regulatory  agencies 
the  FPC's  lead  and  are  lib 
treatment  of  research  and 
expenditures  oxislstent  wit 
ing  national  energy  demands. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  tt'end  will  con- 
tinue and  I  urge  all  Stat^  utility  com- 
missions to  review  their  regulations  re- 
garding research  and  development  ex- 
penditures to  ensure  that  the  electric 
utility  industry  can  fiilly  cooperate  in  a 
national  energy  research  j  and  develop- 
ment effort.  I 

It  is  foolish  and  self-deffatlng  to  allo- 
cate fimds  more  rapidly  than  they  can 
be  effectively  spent.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  carefully  monitor  oiu*  progress 
and  our  needs  to  ensure  that  oiu:  f  tmding 
is  adequate.  When  additional  funds  are 
foimd  to  be  essential,  I  snail  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  they  are  provided. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPl^TION 

The  energy  challenge  confronts  every 
nation.  Where  there  is  suclk  a  community 
of  interest,  there  is  both  a  cause  and  a 
basis  for  cooperative  action. 

Today,  the  United  Staljes  is  Involved 
in  a  number  of  cooperaitive,  interna- 
tional efforts.  We  have  Joined  with  the 
other  22  member-nations  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Devel(H>nient  to  produce  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  long-term  [problems  and 
to  develop  an  agreement 
in  times  of  acute  shortag 
pean  Economic  Communit 
discussed  the  need  for  coog 
and  is  preparing  recomme 
Commimity  energy  policyj  We  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  work  i  together  with 
them  in  this  effort.  I 

We  have  also  agreed  wth  the  Soviet 
Union  to  piirsue  Joint  research  in  mag- 
nctohydrodynamics  (MHD) ,  a  highly  ef- 
ficient process  for  generatilng  electricity, 
and  to  exchange  information  on  fusion 
fission,  the  generation  iof  electricity 
transmission  and  pollutioa  control  tech- 
nology. These  efforts  should  be  a  model 
for  joint  research  efforts  with  other 
countries.  Additionally,  American  com- 
panies are  looking  into  th^  possibility  of 
joint  projects  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  natural  resources 
of  both  nations. 


for  sharing  oil 
The  Euro- 
fy  has  already 
ratlve  efforts 
idations  for  a 
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I  have  also  instructed  the  Department 
of  State,  in  coordination  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  other  appropriate 
Government  agencies,  and  the  Congress 
to  move  rapidly  in  developing  a  program 
of  international  cooperation  in  research 
and  development  on  new  forms  of  energy 
and  in  developing  international  mech- 
anisms for  dealing  with  energy  questions 
in  times  of  critical  shortages. 

I  believe  the  energy  challenge  provides 
an  Important  opportiuiity  for  nations  to 
pursue  vital  objectives  through  peaceful 
cooperation.  No  chance  should  be  lost  to 
strengthen  the  structiu'e  of  peace  we  are 
seeking  to  build  in  the  world,  and  few  is- 
sues provide  us  with  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more 
to  be  gained  in  piu-suing  our  national  in- 
terests through  mutual  cooperation  than 
through  destructive  competition  or  dan- 
gerous confrontation. 

VEDXRAI.   KNEBCT    OKGANIZATXON 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  energy  challenge, 
the  current  fragmented  organization  of 
energy-related  activities  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  must  be  over- 
hauled. 

In  1971,  I  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate Federal  energy-related  activities 
within  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  92nd  Congress  did  not  act 
on  this  proposal.  In  the  interim  I  have 
created  a  new  post  of  Counsellor  to  the 
President  on  Natural  Resources  to  assist 
in  the  policy  coordination  in  the  national 
resources  field. 

Today  I  am  taking  executive  action 
specifically  to  improve  the  Federal  orga- 
z^zation  of  energy  activities. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  strengthen  his  Department's 
organization  of  energy  activities  in  sev- 
eral ways. 
— The  responsibilities  of  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary   for  Energy   and 
Minerals  will  be  expanded  to  incor- 
porate all  departmental  energy  ac- 
tivities; 
— The  Department  Is  to  develop  a  ca- 
pacity for  gathering  and  analysis 
of  energy  data; 
— ^An  Office  of  Energy  Conservation  is 
being  created  to  seek  means  for  re- 
ducing demands  for  energy; 
— The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
also  strengthened  its  capabilities  for 
overseeing     and     coordinating     a 
broader  range  of  energy  research  and 
development. 
By  Executive  order,  I  have  placed  au- 
thority in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  directing  the  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee. That  Committee  coordinates  the  oil 
import  program  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  me  for  changes  in  that  program. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  designated  Chairman  of  that 
Committee. 

Through  a  second  Executive  order,  ef- 
fective today,  I  am  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  deal  with  top  level  energy 
poUcy  matters  by  establishing  a  special 
energy  committee  composed  of  three  of 
my  principal  advisors.  The  order  also 
reaffirms  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Consultant,  who  heads  an  energy  staff 
in  the  Office  of  the  President. 


Addltlonsilly,  a  new  division  of  Energy 
and  Science  is  being  established  within 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

While  these  executive  actions  will  help, 
more  fundamental  reorganization  is 
needed.  To  meet  this  need,  I  shall  pro- 
pose legislation  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(DENR)  building  on  the  legislation  I 
submitted  in  1971.  with  heightened  em- 
phasis on  energy  programs. 

This  new  Department  would  provide 
leadership  across  the  entire  range  of  na- 
tional energy.  It  would,  in  short,  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  national 
energy  policy  detailed  in  this  message. 

CONCLUSION 

Nations  succeed  only  as  they  are  able 
to  respond  to  challenge,  and  to  change 
when  circumstances  and  opportunities 
require  change. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, they  found  a  land  of  untold  natural 
wealth,  and  this  became  the  cornerstone 
of  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world.  As  we  have  grown  in  population, 
in  prosperity,  in  industrial  capacity,  in 
all  those  indices  that  refiect  the  constant 
upward  thrust  in  the  American  standard 
of  living,  the  demands  on  our  natural  re- 
sources have  also  grown. 

Today,  the  energy  resoiuxses  which 
have  fueled  so  much  of  our  national 
growth  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
which  have  been  placed  upon  them.  The 
time  has  come  to  change  the  way  we  meet 
these  demands.  The  challenge  facing  us 
represents  one  of  the  great  opportunities 
of  our  time — an  opportimity  to  create  an 
even  stronger  domestic  economy,  a 
cleaner  environment,  and  a  better  life  for 
all  oiu:  people. 

The  proposals  I  am  submitting  and  the 
actions  I  will  take  can  give  us  the  tools 
to  do  this  important  Job. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  act  with  dispatch  on 
the  proposals  I  am  submitting.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
does  not  rest  merely  with  the  Congress 
or  with  this  Administration.  It  rests  with 
all  of  us — with  government,  with  indus- 
try and  with  the  individual  citizen. 

Whenever  we  have  been  confronted 
with  great  national  challenges  in  the 
past,  the  American  people  have  done 
their  duty.  I  am  confident  we  shall  do 
so  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 
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most  carefully  and  with  the  greatest  of 
lu-gency. 

The  President  has  outlined  a  number 
of  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  resolve 
our  energy  problems.  Each  of  his  recom- 
mendations deserves  the  most  meticulous 
study.  The  Congress  ha.^  its  work  cut  out 
for  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  already 
evident  shortage  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Congress.  We  must  deal 
with  it  on  the  basis  of  highest  priority. 
The  President's  recommendations  will  be 
most  helpful  as  we  tackle  this  task. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
ENERGY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  far- 
reaching  message  on  energy,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  today. 

The  administration  has  done  a  most 
thorough  job  of  exploring  every  feasible 
way  out  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  accept 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  President's 
recommendations  and  to  consider  them 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  stand  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
CULLERTON 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  years  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, the  name  Cullerton  has  become 
synonomous  with  public  service.  The 
Cullerton  family  has  been  active  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  for  decades.  But,  with 
the  recent  passing  of  Alderman  William 
Cullerton,  the  Chicago  City  Council  has 
lost  one  of  its  strongest  voices,  and  I 
have  lost  a  true  friend. 

Although  short  in  stature,  William 
Cullerton  was  long  on  the  things  that 
truly  counted  in  life:  Concern,  compas- 
sion, and  heart.  Coming  from  a  large, 
close-knit  family  on  the  Northwest  Side 
of  our  city,  his  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity, and  to  organized  labor  in  partic- 
ular, shall  indeed  stand  as  his  legacy. 

The  38th  ward  shall  miss  its  alder- 
man, the  city  government  shall  miss  one 
of  its  hardest  workers,  but  most  of  all, 
the  community  shall  miss  his  boundless 
energy  and  his  strong  spirit.  On  behalf 
of  my  wife,  Laveme.  I  would  at  this 
time,  like  to  offer  our  condolences  to 
Alderman  Cullerton's  wife,  Martha,  his 
daughter,  Betty,  and  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Cullerton  family. 


FRESHMAN  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  MILPXDRD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  a  number  of  my  Democratic 
freshman  colleagues  will  take  the  floor 
in  an  effort  to  bring  public  attenticxi  to 
some  issues  facing  this  Nation.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  efforts,  but  I  will 
not  be  among  them. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Informal  fresh- 
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man  Democratic  cauciu.  I  was  present 
\('hen  this  special  order  was  proposed  as 
a  meaj3s  of  discussing  the  budget  control 
problem,  and  I  supported  this  concept. 
Since  then  the  pr(H>osltlon  has  exploded 
in  all  directions,  and  has  been  labeled  In 
the  press  as  "antiadmlnlstration"  and 
"antileadershlp."  One  caucus  memoran- 
dum calls  it  the  "special  order  on  con- 
stitutional crisis."  This  is  not  what  I 
signed  up  for.  and  I  have,  therefore, 
withdrawn. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  smoke  of 
battle  around  here  this  year  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  real  issues.  Important 
bills  have  come  before  this  House,  and 
the  final  outcome  has  been  labeled  as 
"victory"  for  the  administration  or  "vic- 
tory" for  the  C«xigres8.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  on  the  American  people  gets 
lost  in  this  rhetoric. 

I  believe  I  was  elected  to  assess  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  its  effect  on  my 
district  and  the  Nation,  not  as  a  skirmish 
between  feuding  elements  of  govem- 
mmt. 

Too  many  battlelines  are  already 
drawn,  and  the  media,  at  least,  is  look- 
ing at  today's  exercise  m  another  battle. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  fight  that  kind 
of  battle,  and  that  is  why  I  have  respect- 
fully withdrawn. 


April 


CAIX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  made  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  103) 

Archer  Orlffltbs  O'NeUl 

Badlllo  Hanrahan  Paaaman 

Biaggi  Haraha  Pepper 

Blatnlk  Harvey  Peyser 

Boggs  Hays  Podell 

Bowen  Hebert  Price,  DI. 

Bray  Johnaon,  Colo.  Reee 

Brown,  Mich.  Jones.  Ala.  Reid 

Buchanan  Jones,  N.C.  Rodino 

Carney.  Ohio  Kemp  Rooney.  N.T. 

Cederberg  King  Rostenkowski 

Clark  Leggett  Ryan 

Corman  McBUnney  Symington 

Daniel,  Robert   Madlgan  T^lcott 

W..  Jr.  Maraalti  Teague,  Tex. 

Davla.  Oa.  Martin.  Nebr.  Thornton 

DuUkl  Mathlas,  CalLf .  Treen 

Erlenbom  Metcalfe  Waldle 

Fish  Moorbead,  Pa.  Wldnall 

Olalmo  Morgan  Wilson,  Bob 

Gibbous  Murphy,  ni. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  AN  IMMEDIATE 
AND  PRESSING  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  in  our  Nation  is  an  immediate  and 


pressing  problem.  Independent  gasoline 
dealers,  in  many  cases,  have  had  their 
supplies  completely  andi  suddenly  ter- 
minated. Greatly  llmltedisources  of  fuel 
supplies  are  apparent  mroughout  the 
coxmtry.  ] 

It  appears  to  me  thai!  we  have  been 
laggard  in  developind  new  energy 
sources.  One  area  that  we  should  more 
closely  examine  Is  the  production  of 
high-grade  crude  oil  frotn  the  vast  re- 
sources of  oil  shale  In  the  crestem  section 
of  our  country. 

Also,  the  huge  deposit)  of  low-sulfur 
coal  in  our  Western  8tat4  s  could  be  used 
as  a  source  of  energy.  O  »al  can  be  coa- 
verted  by  a  process  of  hyd  rogenation  into 
a  usable  form  of  gas.  Tiiis  process  has 
beaa  used  in  Germany,  and  it  was  used 
by  the  city  of  Toronto  until  natural  gas 
became  cheap  and  abimdant. 

Positive  action  in  thete  areas  should 
have  been  taken  some  yc  ars  ago.  What- 
ever we  do  now.  we  shai  1  certainly  feel 
the  fuel  shortage  this  suinmer  and  win- 
ter, but  we  must  take  immediate  action 
in  these  and  similar  dirActiuis  in  order 
to  insure  that  our  coimtif  will  have  ade- 
quate energy  supplies. 
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Chairman  then  recognized  one  majority 
Member  of  the  House  after  another  who 
offered  similar  motions. 

About  half  way  through  the  proceed- 
ings Senator  Sparkman  ag^iln  suggested 
that  In  view  of  the  April  30  deadline  and 
the  urgency  of  extending  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  he  felt  It  would  be  the 
best  procedure  just  to  acc^t  the  House 
bill.  Again  the  chairman  pf  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  jnd  Currency 
objected. 

It  was  my  Impression.  JMr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  conferees  are  supposed 
to  make  at  least  a  feeble  effort  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House.  At  no 
time  except  on  two  House  amendments, 
which  sort  of  clutter  up  the  bill  any- 
how, was  this  done.  I  guess  the  theory 
Is  when  you  have  the  hon  es,  stampede. 


ECONO  tfIC 


CONFERENCE 
STABILI- 


SENATE    ACTION   ON 
REPORT  ON 
ZATION  ACT 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  has  just  voted  31  to  35  not  to  re- 
commit the  conference  jreport  on  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  I  tUnk  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  su^aln  the  House 
poslticm  on  this  confertnce  report. 

The  proceedings  on  !  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  have  i^epresented  the 
grrossest  of  raw  politics  I  [have  seen  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress]  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  an  opinion  and  yet  another  to 
force  It  on  someone  else  to  the  point  of 
stifling  a  dissenting  vle^.  Anyone  con- 
sidering himself  the  exaert  on  how  to 
stop  Inflation  and  stabilise  the  economy 
is  deluding  himself.  The  a>Iutlon  requires 
the  application  of  manj*  principles  and 
much  flexibility.  I 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  an  obvious  atteippt  to  put  poll- 
tics  above  principle,  fir^t  voted  a  roll- 
back of  prices  to  May  2, 1972.  Overnight 
members  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  realized  that  fills  would  bring 
them  nothing  but  riacule,  so  they 
changed  it  to  January  10|,  1973.  Through 
a  series  of  five  motions,  during  which  no 
member  of  the  minority  bn  the  commit- 
tee was  recognized,  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Rule  ,  where  it  was 
obvious  there  was  mu  'ih.  dlvlslveness 
even  among  the  memben  of  the  majority 
party  as  to  the  correc,  approach.  So 
overnight  the  members  }f  the  majority 
party  saw  the  light  ana  voted  the  rule 
that  the  House  rejectedj 

Yesterday  we  went  to  oonference.  Sen- 
ator TowEB  suggested  ^at  the  Senate 
recede  and  concur  and  accept  the  House 
position.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  objected.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  recognize  Mr.  Reuss  who  moved 
tiiat  the  House  recede  and  concur  In  the 
first  of  several  Senate  ai  lendments.  The 


PROVIDING    FOR 
OF    H.R.    4204, 
PLOYMENT 


AMENDMINTS 


CON!  IIDERATION 


EMERGENCY 


EM- 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  360  ahd  ask  for  its 
immediate  considerations.  [ 

The  Clerk  read  the  resojlutlon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  360 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tbia 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  tbi  conslderstlon 
of  the  bm  (HJl.  4204)  ^  provide  for 
ftindtng  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  at 
1971  for  two  additional  year^  and  for  other 
puri>oses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chalrmftn  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bm  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  {  on  Education 
and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  ctmclu- 
slon  of  the  consideratl<»  of  HJR.  4204  tat 
amendment,  the  Oommltt«e  I  ahaU  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  Hotue  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  be^n  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Wbol4  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendmei^  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  prevloud  question  shall 
be  considered  aa  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  iiistxuctions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  whic|i  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hoi^  Resolution 
360  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2 
hom-s  of  general  debate  6n  H.R.  4204, 
which  extends  for  another  2  jrears  the 
Employment  Act  of  1971.   \ 

This  legislation  is  a  continuation  of 
the  bill  Congress  passed  !at  that  time. 
The  empl03Tnent  situation  is  more  crit- 
ical today  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  By  the 
extending  of  this  act  It  vill  avert  the 
necessity  of  the  Congress  [reinstating  it 
later  on  this  siunmer. 
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There  are  still  over  5  million  workers 
that  are  tmemployed.  There  are  about 
300.000  imemployed  Vietnam  workers  In 
the  country  today,  which  we  did  not  have 
2  years  ago.  Even  these  figures  do  not 
represent  the  full  extent  of  the  imem- 
ployment  problem,  because  they  do  not 
Include  millions  of  others  for  whom  the 
pr^ent  economy  Is  not  providing  full 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  national  figures, 
they  do  not  show  the  crisis  situation  of 
certain  minority  groups  In  areas 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  more 
than  800  eu'eas  of  persistent  and  substan- 
tial unemployment  over  the  country.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  unemployment 
rates  in  the  ghettos  of  our  large  cities  and 
our  rural  areas  are  many  times  more 
than  the  national  rate. 

In  circiunstances  such  as  these  one 
cannot  say  that  the  unemployment  and 
the  emergency  has  ended.  In  the  slightly 
over  18  months  of  experience  which  we 
have  had  tmder  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  approximately  300,000  persons 
have  received  jobs  imder  this  act.  These 
jobs  have  been  created  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  they  have  benefited  all  sec- 
tions of  the  unemployed. 

In  slightly  over  18  months  of  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had,  millions  of  fami- 
lies over  the  Nation  have  been  affected 
by  this  legislation.  The  jobs  that  have 
been  created  in  this  act  have  been  real 
jobs;  not  dead-end,  leaf -raking  jobs,  but 
jobs  providing  real  needed  public  serv- 
ices. 

The  public  employment  program  has 
been  more  closely  evaluated  than  any 
other  manpower  program,  and  the  testi- 
mony to  its  effectiveness  is  overwhelm- 
ing. The  administration  In  the  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President  states : 

The  jobs  created  under  the  program  are 
perceived  as  useful  rather  than  make  work 
both  by  persons  holding  them  and  persons 
they  serve. 

Now,  those  endorsements  comes  from 
the  administration's  department  in 
charge  of  this  program. 

The  General  Accounting  OfQce  found 
that  agents  generally  made  genuine  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act 
and  to  provide  advantageous  job  oppor- 
tunities to  emergency  employment  par- 
ticipants. 

This  comes  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Manpower.  He  Is  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  administration.  He 
described  the  program  as  "very  effective" 
In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Similarly,  a  study  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina program  shows  that  jobs  created 
have  been  real  rather  than  make-work, 
providing  useful  If  not  particularly  crea- 
tive public  service. 

Most  employment  agencies  feel  that 
they  would  suffer  if  this  program  were 
not  continued. 

In  California  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  view  this 
program  as  far  superior  to  such  other 
programs  as  NYC,  NAB,  and  MTTA.  in- 
stitutional camps,  and  so  forth. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  by  knowledge- 
able administrators  that  this  program 
has  come  closer  to  achieving  its  goals 
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than  any  of  the  previous  manpower 
programs. 

A  final  clear  indication  of  \ixe  value 
of  the  program  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  suid  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  appropriation  for  the  full 
amotmt  of  the  authorization  for  the  2- 
year  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  360 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  4204  extends 
for  2  years  and  all  points  of  order  against 
clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  3- 
day  nile.  are  waived.  The  rule  also  makes 
it  In  order  to  consider  the  C(fflimittee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill. 

HJl.  4204  extends  for  2  additional 
years  the  public  employment  program 
authorized  by  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  The  public  employ- 
ment program  includes  both  a  national 
program  which  operates  when  imem- 
ployment  is  4.5  percent  or  more  and  a 
special  assistance  program  for  local  areas 
with  unemployment  rates  of  6  percent 
or  more. 

The  total  appropriation  for  H.R.  4204 
is  $4,500,000,000.  Of  this  total,  $2,000,- 
000,000  is  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  the 
remaining  $2,500,000,000  is  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

This  program  was  instituted  in  order 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  needed  public  services.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  terminate  this  success- 
ful job-creation  program  which  has  em- 
ployed over  150,000  persons  since  its  in- 
ception just  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  imemployment  emer- 
gency still  exists  and  we  must  continue 
this  highly  effective  program.  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  360  in  or- 
der that  we  may  discuss  and  debate  HJl. 
4204. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  oppose 
this  rule,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  vote 
down  the  previous  question  in  order  that 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  his 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  committee. 

For  reasons  unknown  to  me  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  decided  on  yesterday 
not  to  give  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
this  opportunity.  I  believe.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  substitute  worthy 
of  consideration  by  this  House,  he  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  it.  The 
only  way  he  could  do  that  is  for  this 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, because  his  bill  would  not  be  in 
order  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  have 
under  consideration  today  is  really  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  it  comes  to 
helping  the  unemployment  situation  In 
this  country.  We  have  had  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  for  2  years  and  has 
required  $2,250  million  of  taxpayers' 
funds.  However,  there  are  only  134.000 
people  employed  under  the  program.  If 
we  are  talking  about  helping  the  unem- 
ployment situation  In  this  country,  we 
should  not  be  looking  in  the  direction  of 
this  program. 
We  cannot  help  the  record  of  employ- 


ment under  this  program  by  extending 
the  identical  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion proposes  only  to  double  the  author- 
ization and  spend  not  $2,250,000,000  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  this  litUe  program, 
but  $4,500,000  over  the  next  2  years. 
What  has  been  happening  during  the 
time  this  legislation  has  been  in  effect? 
At  the  time  it  was  presented  to  the  House 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  we  had  an  imem- 
ployment rate  in  this  coimtry  of  6  per- 
cent, today  that  figure  is  down  to  5  per- 
cent. With  economy  moving  up  as  rapidly 
{IS  it  Is,  and  considering  our  budgetary 
restrictions,  it  seem  to  me  that  the  econ- 
omy could  use  these  134,000  people  in  the 
private  sector. 

If  the  Members  will  just  look  at  the 
committee  report  and  consider  the  few 
people  in  their  districts  who  have  been 
employed  imder  this  program,  I  think 
they  will  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  give  the  gentleman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  substitute  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teague). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  fully  with  the  gentle- 
man's opposition  to  the  rule. 

Here  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the 
identical  situation  we  had  when  the 
Committee  cm  Rules  brought  out  the 
i-ule  on  the  REA,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion bill.  It  is  a  half-open,  half-closed 
rule,  and  once  more  I  would  hope  that 
Ralph  Nader  suid  Common  Cause  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  those 
who  have  been  crying  loud  and  clear  for 
congressional  reform  and  open  rules 
would  take  note  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  an  Inexcus- 
able rule  and  one  which  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collixh)  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
these  lines,  I  would  like  to  relate  an  in- 
cident which  I  think  has  some  signifi- 
cance. 

One  of  the  communities  in  my  district, 
namely.  May  wood,  m.,  had  11  employees 
under  this  program  at  a  cost  of  about 
$81,000  a  year.  They  now  suggest  that 
they  will  have  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  this  same  community  will  get 
$315,324  under  revenue  sharing. 

I  suggested  to  the  mayor  that  they 
take  the  $81,000  or  $82,000  out  of  the 
$315,000  and  continue  the  program  in 
that  way  if  it  is  an  essential  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
this  session  is  going  to  end  before  the 
House  gets  one  rule  that  does  not  do 
violence  to  the  proper  consideration  of 
legislation  in  the  House.  I  wonder  if  we 
will  ever  get  a  truly  open  rule  from  the 
Committee  aa  Rules  in  this  session  oi 
Congress? 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  they 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  If 
we  had  had  suflSclent  votes  in  Rules  Com- 
mittee, we  would  have  given  the  gentle- 
man an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  will  notice  we  are 
waiving  the  3-day  rule  In  order  that  we 
can  have  legislation  to  consider  today. 

I  think  probably  a  more  orderly  sched- 
uling of  bills  in  the  House  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  waiving  this  3 -day 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  is  the 
result  of  all  this  reformation  that  has 
been  taking  place,  the  Lord  knows  we  do 
not  need  any  further  reformation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PiRKINS)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  state  is  that  If  we  fall 
to  adopt  the  previous  question  on  this 
rule  and  make  in  order  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  as  a  substitute,  it 
will  take,  in  my  judgment,  at  least  sev- 
eral months  before  we  can  come  in  here 
with  a  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
gram to  recommend  what  programs 
could  be  consolidated  at  the  State  level. 
If  any.  by  this  committee  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  the  comprehensive  man- 
power program  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  wants  to  offer  as 
a  substitute  is  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
employment  issue  Involved  here  today. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  the 
public  employment  program— known  as 
"PEP"— which  it  authorized  is  the  most 
popular  legislation  our  committee  has 
produced  in  many  years.  We  have  been 
swamped  with  support  for  this  program 
from  practically  every  public  official  in 
the  country.  Mayors,  Governors,  and 
coimty  officials  all  agree  that  this  has 
been  an  extremely  beneficial  program  for 
them  and  a  real  model  of  the  way  they 
would  like  to  see  a  Federal  program  rim. 
Even  my  good  friends  in  the  minority 
begin  their  minority  views  on  this  bUl 
with  the  statement  that  "transitional 
public  service  employment  should  be  one 
of  the  tools  available  to  State  and  local 
government." 

No  public  witness  appearing  before  the 
conmiittee  raised  any  question  of  the 
need  for  the  program  or  its  effectiveness, 
and  I  know  the  minority  members  will 
agree  that  they  were  given  every  oppor- 
timity  to  call  their  own  witnesses.  The 
only  people  who  testified  against  the  bill 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Labor 
Department.  They  argued  that  the  legis- 
lation was  no  longer  needed  because  the 
unemplojrment  situation  was  improving 
and  that  the  private  sector  would  create 
the  necessary  Jobs. 

I  do  not  share  their  official  optimism. 
I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  un- 


emplo3mient  is  no  longer  a  serious  prob- 
lem when  between  4y2  and  5  million  peo- 
ple are  still  unemployed.  They  also  say 
that  only  one-third  o£  the  people  hired 
under  the  PEP  program  are  really  dis- 
advantaged. Let  me  sao^  that  this  state- 
ment is  false.  It  Is  notj  true  in  my  area, 
and  I  will  wager  thati  it  Is  not  true  In 
any  other  district.         I 

In  order  to  be  hired  under  this  pro- 
gram you  have  got  td  be  xmemployed. 
Now  if  a  mail  who  is  xmemployed  is  not 
"disadvantaged"  then  how  would  you  de- 
scribe him?  WeU  off?  These  critics  also 
miss  the  point  of  this  piogram.  It  is  not  a 
program  designed  exclusively  for  the  so- 
called  hard  core  poor..  It  is  a  program 
designed  for  all  of  omr  citizens  whose 
lives  are  disrupted  by  me  economic  con- 
ditions of  today  and  tHe  massive  unem- 
ployment that  has  resiUted. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  has  bulla  into  it  a  trigger 
mechanism  that  would  terminate  the 
nationwide  PEP  program  as  soon  as  the 
national  aggregate  unemployment  rate 
goes  below  4.5  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months.  If  the  idmlnistratlon  is 
really  confident  that  things  will  get  bet- 
ter, they  should  not  tiave  any  problem 
with  this  bill.  If  they  will  just  get  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rfrte  below  4.5  per- 
cent the  national  PEP  brogram  will  self- 
destruct.  And,  I  say,  that  4.5  percent  Is 
still  very  high  unemployment — at  least 
4  million  people.  1 

Now  you  will  hear  a  Jot  about  the  cost 
of  this  program  and  attout  the  fact  that 
we  have  doubled  the  authorization  in  the 
face  of  lower  unempldyment  rates.  Let 
me  address  those  pointJs.  First,  the  ma- 
jor increases  in  authorizations  occur  In 
section  6  of  the  act.  Thi$  section  channels 
additional  PEP  money  into  pockets  of 
high,  long-term  imemployment — such  as 
central  cities  and  depreEsed  riu'al  areas — 
where  the  local  unemployment  rate  is  at 
least  6  percent  or  mora.  These  areas  are 
the  ones  that  have  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problems,  even  When  the  national 
aggregate  imemploymint  rate  is  good. 
We  have  seen  the  truih  of  this  during 
the  1960's  when  the  Rational  rate  vras 
down  to  3.5  percent,  ye^  in  areas  such  as 
the  one  I  represent,  Ic . 
was  as  high  as  15  and 
are  truly  putting  the 
most  needed. 

Now  as  to  the  costs  oi  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, you  do  not  have  4)  have  more  than 
a'  small  amoimt  of  coitimonsense  about 
you  to  imderstand  this  is  the  least  costly 
way  the  Government  ctin  deal  with  un- 
employment. A  dollar  spent  in  this  pro- 
gram goes  right  into  salary  for  tm  em- 
ployee. Under  the  old  system  of  more 
Federal  spending  in  general  or  tax  cuts, 
the  direct  and  inunedit  te  benefit  to  em- 
plosmaent  does  not  exst,  and  you  are 
lucky  if  30  cents  on  th^  dollar  eventually 
goes  toward  employing  someone. 

Hear  what  these  distinguished  econ- 
omists have  to  say  about  it: 

Prof.  V.  Lewis  Bassie,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  economic  i  Jid  business  re- 
search at  the  Universlfy  of  Illinois,  put 
it  this  way: 

Direct  employment  of    _, 

proposal  Is  the  most  efiScU  nt  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the   unemployi  lent  problem.  For 
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procedures  are  more  coetlyi— whether  by  tax 
relief,  subsidies,  or  expenditures  on  sophisti- 
cated programs  such  as  mlUtary-space  hard- 
ware.  With  the  federal  deficit  running  at  a 
rate  <rf  over  $30  billion,  efficiency  In  Job 
creation  becomes  Increasingly  Important. 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Gordon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  &%  Berkeley,  and 
probably  the  leading  expert  in  the  coun- 
try on  problems  of  unemployment,  had 
this  to  say : 

This  direct  and  Immedla*  hiring  contrasts 
with  the  employment  effect*  generated  either 
by  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
or  by  Increased  private  ejtpendltures  resiut- 
Ing  from  a  tax  cut.  Private  employers  do  not 
necessarily  and  Immediately  respond  to  in- 
creased spending  by  Increasing  employment. 
...  In  contrast,  for  the  same  amount  of  gov- 
ernment expenditure,  public  service  employ- 
ment would  put  a  larger  number  of  people 
to  work  considerably  more  promptly.  Public 
service  vacancies  bid  dlreclfly  for  the  unem- 
ployed, for  labor  which  by  definition  is  In 
surplus.  A  general  Increase  In  spending  in 
contrast,  bids  across  the  bterd  for  all  kinds 
of  labor  and  also  for  capital.  Skilled  labor 
Is  likely  to  become  scarca  while  unskUled 
labor  Is  still  in  surplus.  .  J  .  Thus,  it  Is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  low  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment with  minimum  Inflation. 

So  With  both  commcsisense  and  the 
economic  experts  telllii  us  that  this 
program  is  the  least  coitly,  least  infla- 
tionary way  to  deal  wlthl  unemployment, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  arguf  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  too  costly.         I 

The  argument  was  also  advanced  by 
my  friends  in  the  minority  that  this  pro- 
gram has  had  only  a  small  impact  on 
the  general  unemployment  picture  be- 
cause it  has  created  only  roughly  300,000 
jobs.  Let  me  respond  in  two  ways.  First, 
that  is  why  we  propose  td  double  the  size 
of  the  program.  We  hav^  asked  virtually 
every  economist  who  wotks  in  this  area 
of  policy  whether  the  program  should  or 
should  not  be  expanded!  And  we  asked 
the  same  of  some  yoimger  economists 
who  have  studied  the  PEP  program  in 
detail.  Not  one  of  them  advocated  any- 
thing less  than  a  doublinte  of  the  present 
program,  and  many  of  ^em  wanted  to 
see  it  expanded  far  beyond  that.  Second, 
the  300,000  figure  does  not  really  teU  us 
the  whole  tale.  The  mOst  conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  f  jr  every  10  PEP 
Jobs  that  are  created,  4  additional  jobs 
In  the  private  labor  market  are  gener- 
ated by  the  Increased  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  So  there  Is  a  definite  multi- 
plier effect  to  this  prognim. 

In  smnmary.  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Emergency  Emplojonent 
Act  In  1971  still  persist  Itoday.  The  un- 
employment rate  remains  high;  there 
are  more  than  ^Vz  million  people  unem- 
ployed. We  know  now  tliat  this  type  of 
approach  Is  successful;  and  well-re- 
ceived. The  jobs  havetaot  been  leaf- 
raking  or  dead  end.  Tpey  have  been 
real  and  productive,  providing  needed 
public  services.  Every  evaluation  of  this 
program,  and  there  have  jbeen  many,  has 
given  It  high  marks.  It  Is.iby  all  accounts, 
the  least  costly,  least  Infijationsu^  way  to 
deal  with  persistent  imemployment.  I 
can  think  of  no  valid  reason  to  oppose 
this  bill.  It  Is  the  most  stosible,  success- 
ful legislation  the  Hous^  has  passed  in 
recent  memory. 

We  should  not  Jeopa-dize  this  vital 
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legislation  by  conf  iising  the  Issues  with  a 
manpower  bill  that  has  not  been  studied 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  because  it  was  only  introduced  last 
week.  It  would  be  utter  chaos  to  try  to 
write  a  comprehensive  manpower  bill  on 
tilts  fioor. 

I  hope  the  previous  question  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  speak- 
ing CHI  someone's  time,  or  what? 

POINT  or  OUBK 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  speaking  on 
someone's  allotted  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
Chair  Is  unable  to  hear  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Evidently  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Chair  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point 
of  order  Is  that  I  do  not  understand  If 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  speaking 
on  someone  else's  allotted  time.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman  allot  time  to  anyone. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  control 
of  all  the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  been 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  that  It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  some 
of  the  statements  regarding  the  effort  to 
abandon  a  program  that  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  next  2  years,  and  has 
provided  work  for  the  last  2  years,  for 
over  300,000  unemployed  In  this  coun- 
try. The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Manpower  says  it  Is  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  best.  The  National 
Manpower  Task  Force  says  It  is  a  great 
program  for  the  unemployed,  one  of  the 
best,  and  they  put  it  ahead  of  three  other 
programs.  The  manager  in  charge  of  the 
program  In  North  Carolina  stated,  most 
Importantly: 

I  Just  feel  that  they  would  suffer  if  this 
program  were  now  not  extended. 

In  California  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment of  human  resources  backs  this 
program  as  far  superior  to  anything 
they  ever  hsMl  in  California. 

It  is  no  wonder,  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  I  see  such 
actions  as  the  veto  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  handicapped  and  when  I  see  Presi- 
dential vetoes  on  legislation  to  help  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier)  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  distinguished 
chairman  made  a  reference  to  a  town 
in  Ohio,  and  obviously  he  was  as  inaccu- 
rate in  establishing  the  geographical  lo- 
cation In  his  comments  as  he  was  In  in- 
terpreting the  point  of  my  earlier 
remarks. 

I  clearly  stated  that  In  a  town  in  Illi- 
nois in  my  district — where  I  focus  most 
of  miy  attention,  gets  $315,000  in  revenue- 
sharing  funds  annually.  I  merely  sug- 
gested that  the  program  could  continue 


just  as  it  has  in  the  past  with  the  em- 
ployees paid  the  sum  of  $81,000  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  revenue  sharing.  This  would 
not  end  the  program  but  It  would  save  a 
little  money  which  is  just  what  we  should 
be  doing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  correct 
the  Record.  I  had  hoped  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  would  correct 
his  statement  that  there  were  300.000 
people  presently  employed  in  this  pro- 
gram. His  committee  report  disputes  this 
statement.  Page  20  of  the  committee  re- 
port reads  as  follows: 

Employment,  February.  1973,  the  national 
total:  134,356.  Cumulative  persons  hired  be- 
tween August.  1971,  and  February.  1973: 
298,911. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear.  The  record  is  that  the 
300.000  is  the  cumulative  figiure. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
correct  the  record. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  record  will  be  cor- 
rected. There  have  been  300,000  people 
employed  imder  this  program  since  the 
program  started. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is 
first  important  to  see  where  we  are  in 
this  area  of  legislation  pertaining  to  job 
training.  The  Rules  Ccunmittee  has  ask- 
ed us  to  act  on  a  bill  today  that  most 
of  us  have  not  even  seen  the  report  on, 
that  report  not  being  available  until  late 
yesterday  afternoon.  They  are  asking  us 
to  extend  one  category  in  the  job  train- 
ing effort  for  2  years. 

POINT  or  OROKB 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  is  talking  about 
job  training.  This  is  employment  we  are 
talking  about,  not  job  training  or  ap* 
prenticeship. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
proceed  In  order. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  Rules  Committee  and  the  major- 
ity party  In  this  House  are  asking  us  to 
extend  one  categorical  program  at  a  cost 
of  $4.5  billion.  Then  they  are  going  to 
say  that  somehow  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture we  are  then  going  to  combine  Into 
a  comprehensive  job-training  package. 

Let  us  go  back  2  years  and  see  where 
ve  were  2  years  ago.  They  asked  us 
then  to  provide  funds  for  the  so-called 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  some  al- 
most $2.5  billion. 

What  have  those  $2.5  billion  accom- 
plished or  effected?  Well,  about  134,000 
people  are  employed  under  that  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2  billion. 

What  has  happened  during  those  2 
years?  The  total  number  employed  in 
1971  when  this  act  went  Into  effect  was 
79  million  people.  Today  there  are  83.7 
million  people  employed.  4.7  million 
more  people  employed,  but  remember 


that  this  $2  billion-plus  accomplished  the 
hiring  on  a  part-time  give-and-take 
basis  of  less  than  300,000  of  those  more 
than  4.7  million. 

What  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom? 
The  better  part  of  wisdom  today  is  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  to  allow 
this  House  once  and  for  all  to  get  to  work 
on  comprehensive  manpower  legislaticoi. 
Witness  after  witness  in  our  committee, 
be  it  the  mayor,  be  it  the  Governor,  be 
it  the  county  official  has  stated  that  he 
wants  a  total  package.  The  legislation  we 
hope  to  get  before  the  House  allows  for 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  job 
training  effort.  Right  now  it  is  categorized 
and  centralized  into  program  after  pro- 
gram after  program  without  an  effective 
way  of  getting  funds  out  to  where  they 
belong,  to  the  local  areas  where  we  can 
begin  to  train  people  to  put  them  to 
work.  Our  legislation  provides  that  if  the 
local  officials  want  to  use  those  funds  for 
public  employment  they  may  do  so  but 
It  Is  at  the  (Uscretion  again  of  the  local 
official. 

Where  do  we  stand  from  the  stand- 
Eioint  then  of  this  bill?  We  are  asking 
Members  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  allow  our  bill  to  be  put  In  order, 
and  if  that  fails  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom would  be  to  vote  against  the  rule. 
This  act  has  2  months  before  expiration 
and  It  will  be  September  to  October  before 
the  funds  presently  obligated  and  appro- 
priated can  be  used,  and  I  would  suggest 
In  that  time  certainly  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  can  come  up 
with  a  more  effective  bill  than  Just  be- 
ginning to  extend  one  more  category. 

We  have  heard  assurances  from  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  him  and  from  the  chairman 
for  the  last  3  years  that  us  soon  as  we 
pass  an  Emergency  Employment  Act  we 
are  then  going  to  have  a  comprehensive 
manpower  reform. 

I  say  that  It  Is  time  to  stop  extending 
one  more  categorical  program.  Let  us 
begin  to  reform  the  total  manpower  prob- 
lem now.  We  do  that  by  voting  down  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  stand 
before  my  colleagues  and  explain  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6170,  the  comprehensive 
manpower  reform  bill,  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  HJR.  4204,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Employment  Act  for 
2  years  and  Increase  authorizations  to 
$2.5  billion  by  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  substitute  manpower  reform  pack- 
age would  authorize  $2.5  billion  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976,  for 
comprehensive  manpower  programs,  in- 
cluding an  optional  public  employment 
component.  This  total,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  by  formula,  is  almost 
50  percent  more  than  the  total  outlay 
proposed  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1975— -$1.74  billion — and  would  re- 
store overall  manpower  spending  levels 
to  their  current  level. 

My  point  of  difference  In  urging  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  the  substi- 
tute reform  bill  Is  not  over  the  concept  of 
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a  public  employment  program.  In  the  al- 
most 2  years  of  Its  existence,  the  PEP 
program  has  been  beneficial  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view.  As  a  temporary  public 
employment  program,  PEP  served  to  take 
up  the  slack  when  national  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  unacceptably  high  in 
1971  and  1972.  PEP  jobs  provided  much- 
needed  sources  of  income  and  self-re- 
spect for  many  workers  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  who  were  unable  to  find 
any  other  employment.  Finally,  PEP 
fimds  allowed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  additional  public  serv- 
ices with  the  created  Job  slots. 

Yet  there  are  a  nxuiber  of  compelling 
reasons  for  my  position  that  these  bene- 
fits are  no  longer  realizable  under  exist- 
ing economic  conditions.  First,  State 
and  local  governments  no  longer  lack 
the  resources  to  meet  public  sector  serv- 
ice demands.  We  have  seen  a  sharp  rise 
In  their  fiscal  capability  in  the  last  2 
years.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970, 
the  State  and  local  budgetary  surplus, 
as  measured  by  the  national  income  ac- 
counts, was  $0.9  billion  at  an  annualized 
rate.  This  figure  is  well  within  the  $2 
billion  deficit  to  $2  billion  sixrplus  range 
that  has  prevailed  In  this  sector  for  most 
of  the  postwar  period.  But  by  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1972,  this  normal  slight 
surplus  had  enlarged  to  a  $15  billion  an- 
nual rate.  A  recent  study  published  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  sug- 
gests that  this  surplus  could  continue  to 
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a  mere  2.4  per- 
iw  the  aggregate 

3.8  percent.  On 
;11  known  by  now. 


currently  unemployed^a  figure  the  ad- 
ministration expects  to  decline  to  about 
4.5  percent  by  the  year'4  end.  As  the  econ- 
omy approaches  full  employment,  the 
unemployed  labor  po^l  shifts  notably 
away  from  prime-age  workseekers.  For 
example,  in  1968,  the  [last  full-employ- 
ment year,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
males  aged  22  to  45  wi 
cent — a  figure  well  be 
unemployment  rate  o: 

top  of  this  is  the  fact.  \i 

I  trust,  that  fully  51  [percent  of  those 
employed  in  the  current  public  employ- 
ment program,  as  of  October  1972,  were 
in  this  prime  employment  category — 
males  aged  22  to  45.  Nov  these  two  trends 
suggest  what  is  important  for  our  con- 
sideration today.  If  the  PEP  program 
were  funded  at  a  level  of  $2.5  billion  In 
1975,  as  the  committe<  proposes,  it  can 
be  projected,  on  the  lieisis  of  past  PEP 
enrollment  flgiu-es,  th^  over  168,000  of 
its  total  of  enrollees  wotild  be  males  aged 
22  to  45.  The  rate  of  Imemployment  of 
this  highly  sought  after  segment  of  the 
labor  force  would  fall,  below  2  percent 
and  the  total  of  imemployed  to  just  over 
550,000  out  of  a  total  ol  83  million  work- 
ers. And  if  PEP  were]  funded  at  a  $5 
billion  level,  as  some  advocates  have  pro- 
posed, the  resulting  imemployment  figure 
for  this  segment  would  be  pushed  down 
to  1.3  percent.  This  competitive  bidding 
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the  manpower  reform  bill.  This  substitute 
bill  represents  a  major  «tep  in  fulfilling 
the  administration's  popular  mtoidate  to 
return  to  the  people  and  jto  their  govern- 
ing units  at  State  and  Ibcal  levels  some 
of  the  power  they  have  lost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recent  decades 
Under  title  I,  the  reforri  bill  would  en- 
courage the  State  to  establish  compre- 
hensive plans  dividing  «ach  State  into 
functional  manpower  areas.  Manpower 
programs  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
government  would  be  administered  by  a 
imit  or  combination  of  imlts  of  general 
local  government.  Any  Unit  of  general 
local  government  with  %  population  of 
over  100,000.  such  as  a  <Jity,  woulia  have 
to  approve  the  manpower!  program  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  overall  thrust  of  title 
I  of  this  reform  bill,  I  would  Emphasize, 
is  to  return  to  the  Stat^  and  localities 
the  authority  to  establish  manpower  pro- 
grams suitable  to  their  own  needs. 

In  so  doing,  this  manpower  reform  bill 
moves  to  halt  the  bewildering  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  manpower  and  Job-train- 
ing programs.  The  lu-gency  of  doing  this 
Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  these  and 
other  categorical  grant-ii-aid  programs 
are  the  primary  stimulusj  to  the  awesome 
and  dangerous  growth  pi  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  last  decad^.  In  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  total  of  Fedeikl  aid  to  State 
and    local    govemmentsj   amotmted    to 
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grow  to  more  than  $23  billion  by  1975     infiationary  pressures  fiom  the  wage  side 
even  if  no  new  Federal  aid  program  ]&    that   would   endanger  I  the   adminlstra- 


among  public  and  prlvkte  employers  for    slightly  under  $11  billion.  Yet  by  fiscal 


these  high  quality  workers  sets  off  severe 


added  beyond  those  already  Included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  an  aggregate  trend  which  is  by 
no  means  applicable  to  every  State  or 
political  subdivision  within  the  States. 
Nevertheless,  these  figures  suggest  that 
State  and  local  budgets  as  a  whole  are 
now  suddenly  in  far  better  fiscal  health 
than  is  the  Federal  budget.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  indicated 
that  California  would  run  a  $500  million 
surplus  diuing  the  current  fiscal  year, 
Florida  a  $300  million  surplus,  and  even 
New  York  State  would  show  up  in  the 
black  with  between  a  $250  and  $300  mil- 
lion surplus. 

Figures  for  total  employment  in  the 
State  and  local  public  sectors  also  cast 
doubt  on  the  thesis  of  a  starved  public 
sector.  State  and  local  public  employ- 
ment has  actually  grown  nearly  three 
times  faster  than  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment as  a  whole.  The  State  and  local 
share  of  total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment has  steadily  Increased  from  about 
8.2  percent  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
to  almost  15  percent  at  present.  In  light 
of  this  steady  growth  in  the  State  and 
loctd  work  force  and  the  accumulation 
of  sizable  budgetary  surpluses  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  the  argument  of  a 
starved  public  sector  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  rather  lean  times. 

It  is  just  as  doubtful  whether  the  ben- 
efits of  a  large  public  employment  pro- 
gram can  be  felt  at  a  time  of  rising  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector,  as  our 
economy  picks  up  steam  during  1973.  The 
latest  BLS  flg\ires  for  unemployment 
show  that  5  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is 


tlon's  efforts  to  bring  tnder  control  the 
inflation  of  the  last  7  or  j8  years. 

The  bill  before  us  to  extend  and  en- 
large the  public  emplbyment  program 
should  be  tabled  not  only  because  it  fails 
on  the  points  I  have  iust  cited.  It  will 
contribute  to  inflationary  pressures  not 
merely  by  exerting  excis  demsmd  on  the 
most  employable  segment  of  our  labor 
pool,  the  22-  to  45-year ild  male  workers, 
but  its  cost  in  doing  sq  is  prohibitive. 

The  committee  bill  Will  increase  the 
cost  of  the  public  employment  program 
by  150  percent  in  ju«  3  years,  from 
an  actual  1972  level  of  $1  billion  to  a 
projected  level  of  $2.5i  billion  by  1975. 
I  need  not  belabor  thejpoint  here  about 
the  overwhelming  urgoncy,  from  what- 
ever grounds,  be  they]  moral,  fiscal,  or 
political,  of  the  need  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  under  control.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  repeating  a  mistake  of  1967  and 
1968 — of  back-to-back  full-employment 
deficits  of  more  than  $fO  billion.  The  re- 
sults of  that,  I  need  nd^  remind  my  col- 
leagues, was  an  inflatlAn  rate  of  6  per- 
cent and  an  economy  ^at  faltered  and 
lagged  for  more  than  ft  years.  Without 
serious  efforts  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control  during  t  le  next  2  yesu^, 
we  are  inexorably  dest  ned  for  either  a 
sharp  Federal  tax  Incre  ise  or  a  repeat  of 
the  disastrous  economi :  performance  of 
the  1967-71  period.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  anot  ler  step  now  to 
prevent  either  of  these  ^iltematives  from 
happening. 

It  is  not  merely  for  t  lese  reasons  that 
I  would  urge  my  collea  rues  today  to  de- 
feat the  committee  bi  1  and  substitute 


year  1973,  this  figure  had  grown  to  almost 
$45  billion.  The  expansion  of  this  cate- 
gory of  the  budget  averated  only  10  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  budget  growth  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  1965,  but  in  fiscal 
year  1973  this  category  of  grants-in-aid 
had  shot  up  to  45  percent  of  total  Fed- 
eral budget  growth.  Cle^ly,  the  taU  is 
wagging  the  dog,  and  the  combined  effect 
of  the  grant-in-aid  approach  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasiuy  is  proving  impossible  to 
control.  I 

Yet  this  bill  recognised  in  title  HI 
that  special  Federal  responsibilities  exist 
in  alleviating  problems  in  certain  areas 
of  our  national  manpower  pool.  Man- 
power programs  are  authorized  for  In- 
dians, those  needing  billni  ual  instruction, 
migrant  farm  workers,  ar  d  youth,  among 
others.  In  section  306  of  the  reform  bill, 
"Manpower  Programs  for  Youth"  is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  nee«  of  school-age 
youth,  16  to  24  years  old[both  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  and  {to  also  provide 
summer  programs.  A  m^ilmum  of  $450 
million  in  esich  fiscal  yeai-  is  reserved  for 
this  much-needed  job  program  for  our 
yoimg  workers.  | 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  merit  of 
the  public  employment  concept  and  its 
contribution  to  meeting  ttie  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  the  reform  bill  authorizes 
a  program  of  transitional  public  employ- 
ment in  title  n.  These  programs  are  to 
be  administered  in  accor*nce  with  State 
plans  approved  imder  title  I  by  prime 
sponsors  who  qualify  under  title  I.  These 
programs,  unlike  those  m  the  present 
program,  are  not  to  be  triggered  on  or 
off  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  or  drops  below  4.5  percent. 

The  fimding  level  aulihorized  in  the 
reform  bill  is  $2.5  billion  each  for  fiscal 
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years  1974,  1975,  anf'  1976.  This  figxire 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  overspending 
on  Just  one  aspect  of  an  overall  man- 
power strategy,  as  a  proposed  extension 
of  public  employment  would  do,  and  the 
underfunding  of  some  of  the  necessary 
components  of  it  that  the  administration 
is  then  forced  to  accept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
would  repeat  to  my  colleagues  the  ur- 
gency of  accepting  this  far-reaching  pro- 
posal for  manpower  reform  and  enacting 
it  into  law. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Qua) . 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  normally  I  do 
not  speak  on  a  rule,  but  I  am  doing  so 
this  time  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  pass  this  legislation. 

When  the  unemployment  was  6  percent 
we  passed  a  bill,  an  emergency  employ- 
ment bill  of  $2,250  million.  Now  the  un- 
employment is  down  to  5  percent,  and  I 
doubt  there  is  the  same  emergency. 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  sense 
to  double  the  authorization  when  we 
have  come  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  4.5 
percent  which  phases  out  the  present  law 
automaticaJly. 

If  we  were  going  to  have  the  same 
amoxmt  of  appropriation  for  the  amount 
of  imemployment  above  4'/^  percent  as 
the  present  law,  the  authorization  should 
be  only  one-third,  or  $725  million.  But 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  the 
program  will  not  terminate  at  the  end  of 
June  of  this  year.  Approximately  $800 
million  will  still  be  avaUable  through  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  we  will  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations under  this  program.  So  there 
will  not  be  an  Immediate  cutoff.  It  will 
take  care  of  the  problem  as  we  see  im- 
employment reduced  even  further. 

Unemployment  Is  going  down.  There 
Is  not  the  necessity  for  extending  this 
act. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  we  did 
not  have  general  revenue  sharing.  Now 
these  employees  can  be  hired  vplth  those 
funds.  We  had  a  long  struggle  to  see 
whether  we  were  going  to  make  a  transi- 
tional public  service  employment  law  out 
of  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress  or  not. 
The  only  thing  really  that  has  made  this 
a  transitional  program  is  that  authoriza- 
tion terminated  at  the  end  of  2  years.  If 
we  continue  this  for  another  2  years  we 
will  not  be  able  to  wean  away  the  local 
governments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  a  part  of  the  salaries  of 
their  employees. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  employees 
hired  were  ones  which  could  have  gotten 
nonsubsidized  employment.  Only  ap- 
proximately one-third  were  disadvan- 
taged Individuals. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned the  increase  in  employment  In  the 
country,  and  he  was  low  because  he  did 
not  have  the  latest  figures.  There  are 
4,790,000  additional  Jobs,  shice  this  bill 
was  passed  in  July  of  1971.  that  have 
been  added  to  the  employment  in  the 
country.  Aa  Indicated  by  previous  col- 
loquy, the  cumulative  amoimt  of  jobs 
under  this  program  was  Just  a  little  under 


300.000.  It  never  went  higher  than  180,- 
000  Jobs  at  any  one  time,  and  something 
a  httle  less  than  140,000  PEP  Jobs  are 
held  right  now. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members,  let  us  not 
even  pass  the  rule  on  this  bill.  We  should 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  work  on 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation,  if 
that  is  what  the  Members  would  like  for 
us  to  do.  The  gentlemsm  from  Michigan 
has  a  comprehensive  manpower  bill 
available,  If  the  Members  want  to  do  that 
at  this  time. 

Public  service  employment  I  believe 
should  only  be  utilized  with  job  training 
SIS  a  part  of  a  total  manpower  package  to 
enable  the  disadvantaged  to  get  Into  the 
Job  market.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  used,  as  a  terminal  program.  It  Ls  not 
being  used  that  way  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  if  we  extend  it.  So  we 
just  should  not  continue  the  program 
in  its  present  form  with  doubled  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  exercise  we  go  through  to- 
day is  in  large  part  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  suspect  it  may  soothe  consciences  of 
Members  of  the  House,  who  would  like 
to  go  home  for  the  Easter  recess  having 
said  they  had  stabilized  prices,  extended 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
passed  the  highway  bill. 

But  this  bill,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  clearly  wil'  not  survive.  It  will 
not  become  law  even  If  It  passes  both 
Houses,  under  a  decision  of  the  President 
who  wants  to  terminate,  in  my  judgment 
wisely,  this  effort. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  missed  thus 
far  In  this  debate  Is  the  question  of  how 
substantively  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  dealt  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota both  have  wisely  pointed  out  that 
we  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  same 
kind  of  unemployment  problem  we  w«re 
faced  with  before. 

But  let  us  look  up  the  examples  that 
are  available  to  us  about  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Itself.  For  example,  the 
minority  views  attached  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  I  trust  all  the  Members 
will  read,  point  to  the  problems  of  the 
very  real  fragmentation  of  goals  which 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  seeks  to 
reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goals  are  not  clear, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  my  Judgment  failed  miserably 
to  successfully  deal  with  the  kinds  of 
issues  before  us. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  with  the 
program?  Are  we  serving  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  Vietnam  veterans,  welfare 
recipients,  older  Americans,  or  younger 
Americans?  None  of  those  goals  come 
through  clearly  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  missed  the  op- 
portunity that  was  available  to  it,  even 
if  one  is  In  favor  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  to  successfully  make  the 
program  rational. 

This  Is  a  single  extension  of  this  cate- 
gorical grant  program.  Local  govern- 


ments, mayors  and  county  o£Qcials,  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  train- 
ing young  men  and  women,  training 
those  who  have  been  technologically  dis- 
placed, those  who  are  in  need  of  employ- 
ment, and  we  are  not  now  going  to  meet 
these  needs  because  of  the  artificial  sepa- 
ration of  training  programs  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  an 
alternative  which  is  preferable  if  we  are 
to  solve  the  problems  facing  us  as  a  na- 
tion. This  allows  us.  if  the  Members  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  to  put  to- 
gether training  and  employment  pro- 
grams, and  it  allows  us  to  serve  rationally 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  on  welfare,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  as  well  as  those  who  are.  in  fact, 
among  the  long-term  disadvantaged. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  much  better  for 
this  House  today  to  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question  and  authorize  the  substi- 
tute. Failing  that,  we  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  down  the  rule  and  consider 
the  substitute;  It  Is  something  that 
should  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiges) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  am  I  correct  that  of  all  the 
people  who  are  served  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  less  than  one- 
third  are   classified  as  disadvantaged? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ESCH.  So  that,  in  effect,  we  are 
not  by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
really  reaching  out  to  the  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  unemployed;  this 
does  not  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  any  question  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  absolutely 
right. 

Beyond  that,  the  employment  situa- 
tion for  Vietnam  veterans  fortunately  is 
not  the  same  as  it  was  in  1970.  Today 
fewer  veterans  are  facing  employment 
difficulties,  and  yet  the  provision  for 
preference  of  the  recipients  being  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  remains  the  same  and 
many  communities  cannot  maintain 
such  a  preference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  mentioned  that 
I  hoped  the  House  would  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  an  opportunity  to 
offer  his  substitute.  I  believe  the  debate 
on  this  resolution  has  Indicated  that  we 
ought  to  follow  this  procedure. 

We  are  coming  in  at  10  o'clock  In  the 
morning  and  this  will  give  us  ample  time 
to  debate  the  highway  bill— we  should 
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take  the  time  to  consider  the  substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  previous  question  so  that  I 
can  offer  the  resolution  to  make  the 
gentleman's  substitute  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amazed;  I  never 
thought  anybody  would  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch), 
did  axiA  talk  about  revenue  sharing 
when  practically  98  percent  of  the  may- 
ors in  the  country  have  been  mis- 
led about  revenue  sharing. 

In  fact,  there  were  50  of  them  in  a 
convention  up  in  Massachusetts  about  a 
month  ago  who  denounced  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  failure,  a  political  fraud. 

So  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  depend 
on  revenue  sharing  for  any  kind  of  aid 
as  far  as  employment  Is  concerned,  I 
think  it  Is  a  complete  fallacy. 

The  president  of  Purdue  University 
was  in  my  office  last  week,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  University  was  working 
along  with  him,  interviewing  the  Indiana 
members,  to  try  and  see  what  we  could  do 
to  get  some  of  the  money  impounded  by 
President  Nixon  so  that  the  students 
could  continue  and  matriculate  on  uni- 
versity programs — Purdue  University  has 
been  curtailed  by  $3 'A  million.  There  are 
several  thousand  students  who  were  re- 
jected from  both  universities  on  account 
of  seven  programs  that  they  said  are 
being  canceled  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  from  Purdue  University  on  ac- 
count of  impounding  of  funds  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  LATTA.  wni  the  gentleman  yield 
now? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SiSK). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  Make  It  very  brief.  I  only 
have  3  minutes.  Yes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  asked  you  to  yield  so 
my  chairman  could  answer  a  question 
which  I  would  Hke  to  pose  to  him. 

He  mentioned  there  were  X  niunber  of 
mayors  up  in  New  York  denouncing  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
them  have  turned  back  the  money  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  that  they  received 
under  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  faced  here  with  a  very  practical  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  know  what  is  in  Mr.  Esch's 
bill.  I  have  a  feeling— and  I  had  hoped 
he  would  remain  on  the  floor,  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Qm,  but  I 
doubt  Mr.  Qtjie  knows,  although  maybe 
he  does.  I  wanted  to  inquire  because  it 
may  very  well  be  that  it  Is  a  kind  of 
a  program  that  might  have  some  appeal. 

The  only  thing  I  would  Hke  to  say— 
and  I  would  like  to  say  it  to  my  good 
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friends  on  the  Bepubfcan  side  as  well 
as  those  on  the  Democratic  side — is  that 
in  the  Rules  Committee  we  cUd  not  so 
much  as  even  have  th^blll  before  us. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Will  the  igentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  in  just  a  moment, 
since  I  mentioned  the  g  entleman's  name. 

The  only  thing  we  saw  up  there  was 
a  group  of  mimeograp  tied  copies  about 
so  thick.  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  Mr. 
Esch's  bill,  because  it  n^ay  very  well  have 
possibilities,  but  it  is  aetoimding  to  me, 
if  we  are  going  to  proceed,  I  think.  In 
a  legitimate  manner  here  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  to  try  to  write  that  kind 
of  legislation  on  the  flo(  r. 

Therefore  I  agree  wit  i  Mr.  Quie's  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  agree  w  th  him  as  to  the 
way  to  vote  but  as  to  the  issue.  He  in- 
dicates you  should  vote  against  this  rule. 
It  is  a  legitimate  postlon  to  take.  If 
you  are  against  this  pi  iblic  employment 
program,  then  vote  agai  nst  the  rule.  I  will 
vote  for  the  rule,  beciuse  I  think  the 
committee  is  entitled  to  discuss  this 
issue. 

It  seems  to  me — and  that  Is  the  only 
appeal  I  am  making — ii  Is  Impossible  for 
anyone,  as  I  understand  it,  based  on  the 
experience  we  had  bef  a  re  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  to  have  any  1  dea  of  what  is  in 
the  gentleman's  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gen  Jeman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  apprecis  te  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

The  bill  was  available  for  the  Members 
if  they  asked.  I  understi  nd  the  only  thing 
the  Committee  on  Ru  es  had  available 
in  terms  of  the  report  pas  a  printout  of 
the  report  itself. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
bill  embodies  the  princ  pie  of  manpower 
revenue  sharing.  W^  have  had  3 
years  In  the  developmeiit  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  would  hope  If  this  House  does 
not  vote  down  the  previ  >us  question,  that 
they  would  vote  agaln^  the  rule  finally 
to  allow  the  Committee  pn  Education  and 
Labor  to  live  up  to  theif 
bringing  in  a  comprel 
legislation  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  gent 

Mr.   SISK.   I   appre 
man's  statement.  , 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  tkke  a  position  on 
his  bin,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
his  bill,  and  based  on  questions  I  have 
asked,  I  know  of  no  one  else  who  does. 
An  I  am  saying  is  I  thiik  we  should  vote 
the  rule  up  or  down,  jit  would  not  be 
logical  to  attempt  to  \wlte  a  major  pro- 
gram on  the  floor.  I 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlemiin  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  DcMiNicK  V.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.,  DANIEIS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  reference  was  made  by  one 
of  the  prior  speakers  to] 
bill  would  be  vetoed, 
the  Members  of  this 
this  bill  originally  car 
years  ago,  that  was  all  1  heard,  not  only 
In  the  subcommittee  but  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  In  the  Hule^  Committee  and 
on  this  House  floor.        j 

But  when  the  confei^nce  report  was 
adopted,  the  President  «lld  not  veto  It.  1 
am  convinced  that  we  cannot  legislate 
under  the  threat  of  a  ^  eto.  Instead,  why 


do  we  not  be  men  and  ftand  up  to  our 
consciences,  and  do  whit  we  thiny  jj 
necessary,  and  what  we 


responsibility  of 
isive  manftower 

eman  yielding. 
Jlate  the  gentle- 


!  fact  that  this 
^y  I  remind  all  of 
louse  that  when 
|e  to  the  floor  2 


think  is  in  the 


best  interest  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol  the  previous 
spokesmen  said  that  thjs  program  was 
a  failure.  If  it  was  such  a  failure,  why 
did  the  Office  of  Budgei  and  Manage- 
ment ask  us  to  appropriate  the  full  $i 
billion  in  the  year  1S72?  why  did  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Management  ask  us 
to  appropriate  the  full  J1.25  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1973? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spsaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  bul  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  yield  to  tii^  gentleman,  i 
have  only  a  very  short  time  in  which  to 
speak.  When  I  conclude  my  remarks 
then  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  aiso  is  m  spite  of 
the  reports  that  we  have  heard,  that  tlie 
administration  does  not  want  to  cancel 
out  this  program  when  it  jexpires  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  May  I  sayj  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  withheld,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Paul  Passer,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  enlarge  of  Man- 
power given,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  2  or  3  weeks  ago, 
$700  million  to  $800  million.  To  phase  out 
the  program?  No,  not  on  your  life;  he  is 
going  to  continue  this  program,  con- 
tinue it  until  the  end  of  tl^  year,  and  pos- 
sibly dole  out  the  doUait  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  1974.  [ 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  held  7  day^  of  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  every  witne^  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  recommended  the 
program.  As  a  matter  of  ifact,  the  Presi- 
dent's Manpower  Report  says  this  is  a 
good  program.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
said  it  is  a  good  progratm.  Mr.  Passer, 
when  he  recently  appeiired  before  the 
committee,  said  it  was  a  jgood  and  effec- 
tive program.  I  have  not  heard  any  word 
of  criticism  about  this  program  insofar 
as  job  creation  is  concei^ied.  And  of  aU 
of  the  manpower  prograihs  that  we  have 
in  existence 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  {has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  {the  gentlemaa 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr^  Doiunjck  V. 
Daniels). 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Speaker,  as  I  said,  of  all 
programs  that  we  have 
is  the  best  one.  For  that 
be  continued. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  I  House  that  our 
full  committee  last  Thi^rsday  met  and 
approved  of  the  bill  und^r  consideration 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  10.  A  substitute  was 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  .  a  bill 
that  no  member  of  the  committee  had 
seen.  It  is  95  pages  long,  '^e  do  not  know 
what  is  in  this  bUl.  I  remember  the 
other  day  one  of  the  geiitlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  when  we  had  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  nile  under  consid- 
eration, said  that  we  shovld  not  consider 
legislation  hastily.  If  we  jbelleve  in  that, 
then  we  should  vote  fo  ■  this  rule  be- 
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cause  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  this 
,  bill. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  bill  this  morning, 
and  if  you  look  at  section  101(a)  Instead 
of  decategorizing,  there  are  26  manpower 
programs  in  here. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  look  at 
title  in  of  the  bill,  instead  of  eliminating 
programs,  instead  of  doing  away  with 
them.  It  reestablishes  them.  For  exam- 
ple, on  page  43,  we  have  special  programs 
for  the  Indians;  we  also  have  bilingual 
manpower  programs,  on  page  45.  On 
page  47,  we  have  a  migrant  manpower 
program.  On  page  48,  we  have  the  middle 
aged  and  older  persons  work  program. 
On  page  49,  we  have  manpower  for 
youth.  And  finally  on  page  51  we  have 
the  Job  Corps. 

Now,  who  is  kicking  whom  here? 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
administration  may  not  approve  of  the 
committee  bill,  but  I  will  also  tell  the 
Members  that  It  will  never  approve  of 
this  mishmash  that  we  have  before  us 
under  the  guise  of  H.R.  6710. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  issue  before  us  is  not  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill.  I  think  most  of  us 
will  agree  that  such  a  bill  should  be  pass- 
ed and  will  eventually  be  passed,  but  I 
think  that  no  one  in  this  House,  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  Mr.  Esch,  is 
familiar  with  what  is  in  this  95 -page  bill. 
If  the  Members  feel  that  we  can  between 
now  and  July  1  consider  this  very  compli- 
cated issue  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  then  I  think  such 
Members  are  very  naive. 

The  issue,  rather,  is  one  of  a  crisis 
which  is  impending  as  of  July  1  of  this 
year.  Hie  neighborhood  youth  program 
for  the  sununer  will  be  terminated.  One 
million  young  people  will  be  out  of  school 
and  on  the  streets  looking  for  jobs,  llie 
administration  has  announced  that  local 
officials  can  use  part  of  the  surplus  which 
has  been  left  in  the  emergency  fun(l  of 
the  public  service  employment  program 
for  this  purpose. 

In  other  words,  they  are  suggesting 
that  the  Members  can  go  back  to  their 
districts  and  tell  their  constituents  that 
a  choice  must  be  made  as  to  whether  Jobs 
are  g(^ng  to  be  taken  away  from  veterans 
under  the  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram, where  veteran's  preference  Is 
given,  and  given  to  the  youth;  that 
money  must  be  taken  away  from  heads 
of  families  in  order  to  be  given  to  the 
youth. 

Mr.  Fasser,  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
trator, has  said  that  is  where  some  of 
the  ycmth  money  Is  going  to  come  from. 
We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  a  crisis 
wtiich  is  not  near  the  end  of  this  session, 
but  Is  in  2  months,  and  the  Members  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  today  whether 
or  not  they  are  willing  to  meet  that  crisis 
by  throwing  in  a  monkey  wrench  In  the 
form  of  the  Esch  substitute  at  this  par- 
ticular Ume  to  consider  a  very  complex 
problem — that  of  consolidation  into  one 
of  a  comprehensive  manpower  program. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities, which  I  head,  has  just  concluded 
hearings  throughout  this  country.  We 
have  heard  from  at  least  15  different 
mayors  of  our  cities,  including  the  mayors 
of  Detroit,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  at 
least  10  other  large  cities.  They  all  indi- 
cate they  want  the  emergency  employ- 
ment program  to  continue.  TTiey  do  not 
want  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing the  difficult,  if  not  impossible  choice 
of  taking  money  from  one  group  and  giv- 
ing it  to  another.  Remember,  40  percent 
of  those  who  benefited  from  the  emer- 
gency employment  fimd  have  been  vet- 
erans. Many  of  them  have  been  disad- 
vantaged, but  they  were  veterans.  We 
gave  that  privilege  to  these  veterans.  Do 
we  want  that  to  continue?  Do  we  want 
this  money  to  be  taken  away  from  heads 
of  families  and  then  given  to  the  young 
people,  or  do  we  want  to  set  up  something 
for  the  yoimg  people  in  Eiddition? 

I  recognize,  as  Mr.  Esch  in  his  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  said,  tliat  he  is  giving 
$450  million  annually  to  the  youth  under 
his  proposal,  but  he  did  not  say  this  was 
for  all  youth  programs,  not  just  for  the 
summer  programs,  where  at  least  twice 
this  amount  is  needed.  So  his  position  in 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  I  submit,  has 
been  very  misleading.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  dealt  very  well,  I 
think,  with  the  deficiencies  of  the  Esch 
proposal,  and  certainly  it  does  have  many 
deficiencies,  but  I  submit  that  it  certainly 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  193,  nays  209. 
not  voting  31,  as  follows : 

(RoU  No.  104] 
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Abzug 
Adama 
Addabbo 
Anderaon, 

CaUf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blugham 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Braaoo 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  OalU. 
Burke,  CaUf . 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cbtsliolm 
Clay 
Conyera 
Cottw 


Cronln 
Culver 
Danlela, 

DooUnlckV. 
Danlelaon 
delaOaraa 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Denbolm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Bckbardt 
BdwanU,  Okllf . 
Ellberg 
Evana,  Colo. 
FaaceU 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Oaydoa 
Oialmo 
Oilman 
Oonzales 
Orasao 
Oreen,  P». 
Oude 
HamUtoa 
Hanley 
Harrlngtoa 
Han^lns 
Haya 


Hectaler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hicka 

HUlla 

Hoimeld 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jobnaon,  CalU. 

Jonea,  Okla. 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynakl 

BLocb 

Kyroa 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCozmack 

McFlOl 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mataunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meevlnakjr 


Mills,  Ark. 

Mtnlsh 

BUnk 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

MoaUey 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murpby,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcber 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Owena 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

PlcUe 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Randall 

Rangel 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broybill,  N.C. 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Dennla 
Derwinakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Each 

ii!«t>iwna?^ 
Flndley 
FUh 
Flaher 
Flowera 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyaea 


Reea 

Reld 

Beuaa 

Rlegle 

Blnaldo 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Qermain 

Sarbanes 

Scbroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sikea 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

NATS— 209 

Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllcb 
Fuqua 
Oettya 
Olnn 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Orosa 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Haraha 
Haatlnga 
H«bert 
Helns 
Henderaon 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannaa 
Jobnaon,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
KuykendiUl 
Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

MoCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McDada 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MatUlard 

Mallary 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mllla.Md. 

Minahall,  Ohio 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

MlseU 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

CaUf. 
Moaher 
Myera 


steed 

Steele 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Studda 

SuUlTan 

Symington 

Tbonxpaon,  N  J. 

Thornton 

tJdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Walsh 

Whalen 

White 

WiUiama 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CaUf. 

wour 

Wright 
Tatea 
Tatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Nelaen 

Nichola 

O'Brien 

Parrla 

Pettla 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

QiUe 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rogera 

Rouaaelot 

Runnela 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ranrtmaa 

flsrsain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheile 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Shoup 

Shrivar 

Shuater 

Skubita 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spenoa 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Stetger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wia. 
Stepbena 
Stuckey 
Sjnnma 
Taylor,  Mb. 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomaon,  Wla. 
Thona 
ToweU,  Ner. 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltebiirst 
Whlttoi 
WldnaU 
Wlgglna 
Wllacm,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charlea,Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaaka 
Young,  FU. 
Young.  lU. 
Young.  8.C. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 
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Alexander 
Blaggl 
Bogga 
ClMk 

Corman 


Daniel.  Robert   Jonea.  AU. 


NOT  VOnNO— 31 
Green,  Oreg.       Paasman 
OrliBtha 
Hanna 

Banaen.  Waali. 
Harvey 
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W,  Jr. 
Dulakl 
Evins,Tenix. 
Gibbons 
Grajr 


Jones,  N.C. 
King 

Marazitl 

MaUUaa,  CaUf .   Waldle 
Morgan 


Podell 

Rooney.  W.T, 

Ryan 

Talcot* 

Taa«ue,Ta[. 

Tleman 

Treen 

Ullmaa 


So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MorgMi  for.  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 
Jr.,  against. 

Mr.  Gmjr  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Clark  lor,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Waldle  for,  with  Mr.  Treen  against 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Cornum  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Dulsltl  with  Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washlnir- 
ton.  " 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  miman  with  Mr.  Tleman. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  vlth  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabania  with  Mr.  Evlns  of 
Tennessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMCNmCKNTS  OFyBtED  BT  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  <atee  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  In  lieu 
of  the  language  of  House  Resolution  3«0.  In- 
sert the  following: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  la  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  (4)  of  Rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing that  the  Hotne  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat©  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  blU  (HJl.  4204)   to  provide  for  funding 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1871  for 
two  addiuonal  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  eon- 
trolled  Jjy  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shaU  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee   on   Education   and    Labor   now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule,  and  all  points  of  x>rder  against  sec- 
tion 5  of  said  substitute  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  Rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  It  shall  also  be  in  order 
to  consider  wUhout  the  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl.  6710 
if  offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nattue  of  a  subsUtute.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4204  for 
amendment,  the  Oemmlttee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  blU  to  the  Hoiiae  with  such  antend- 
ments  as  mmj  hav*  toeen  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  IMU  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 


substitute.  The  prevlou4  question  gHg;;  be 
conslilered  as  ordered  on  )jbe  bm  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pa^ge  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  on*  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  wlttMwt  instructions. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ftxiaker.  this  resolu- 
tlon  Is  similar  to  the  nsolutkm  that  was 
Just  voted  down  on  theprerious  question. 
It  provides,  however,  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  against  section  5  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  cli  use  4,  Rule  tcxj, 
appropriation  in  a  leilslative  bill, 
makes  in  order  the  tex| 
Esch  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  he  previous  ques 
tlon  on  the  amendmeni . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  duestlon  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  qa  stion. 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V, 
Speaker,  on  ttiat  I  demEmd  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  w  :re  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tak«i  jy  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— y  »s  157,  nays  245. 
not  voting  31,  as  follows : 
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Alxlnor 

Anderson 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Afihtarook 

Bafalls 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Brotunan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUier 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Donohue 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Frey 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  H.O. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Barrett 


IRoU  No. 
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Froehllch 
GUman 
Gold  water 
OoodUng 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Idi^*" 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
HlUts 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hoflfner 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson.  Colo 
Johnson,  Pa 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchiun 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McDade 
McEven 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mallary 
Martin,  H.C 
Mayne 
Michel 
Idler 
Mills.  Md. 
Minshatl,  Ol  io 
Mitchell,  N. 
Mlzell 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 

NAYS— 34^ 

Bergland 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk  ' 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

BradSBUM 

Brasco  - 

Bray 

Breauz 


DANIELS.    Mr. 


Nelsen 

Perkins 

Poaes 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Wulllen 

Bailsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

SebeUus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

akubtta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spenoe 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell,  Ner. 
Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Wampter 
Ware 

Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WiUiams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yoimg;  Alaska 
Young,  FhL 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  8.C. 
Zlon 
Zwaeh 


Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  iCaas. 
Burlisoa,  Ito. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 


Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

CbappeO 

Chishckn 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Oonlan 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniels, 

Dommick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
DtdLlnson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fasoell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Pbrd. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Qinn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
GacotB 
Qrover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Haaley 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelstoAl 
Hemieiaom 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holtsxnan 
Howard 
Ruber 


Hxuagate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Cal|f 

Jones.  Ofcla. 

JoiMe.Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

KuykeodaU 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lulan 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McPaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mann 

Martin,  neat. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsimaga 

MaszoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mllford 

MUls,  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mhik 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Moos 

Murphy.  Hi. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natclier 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

CBrlea 

Q'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettis    ' 

Pickle 

PQce 

Piwyef 

Prtee.m. 

Prltcbard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Barlck 

Rees 


NOT  VOTINo43» 
Alexander  Green,  Oreg 


Biasgi 

Boggs 
Clark 
Oorman 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dulaki 
Bvlns,Tain. 
Gibbons 
Gray 


•  Wash. 


Oriffltbs 

Wflnna 

Hansen. 

Harvey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Marazitl 

Mathlas.  Cant, 

Morgan 

Passman 


Bald 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Binaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RoneaUo,  Wyo. 

BoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Gennaln 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satteifield 

Saylor 

6(dm>eder 

Sethetliac 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkss 

Sisk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Staik 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Btratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
guUtvan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Iltomton 
Tleman 

nda.11 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walih 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatnm 
Young,  Oa. 
'  Young,  Tex 
Zablockl 
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Podrtl 
Hocney.  N.T. 
Ryan 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
^reen 
Waldie 
Wilson. 

Chartes  H.. 

CallC 


So  the  previous  qaes^ion  was  not 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  anotmced  jthe  following 
pairs: 

JZr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Taloo<t. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Alsxaad^. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Evtns  of  Tenitessee  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Treen. 

I-Ira.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Biaggl. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Hanaa. 

Ut.  Teague  vf  Texas  with  Mr.  Bobert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr. 


Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUsoa 
of  California. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Jones  ot  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Haoseii  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  North  Carolina  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  I^ta 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event  the  Latta 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  shall  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  rule  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  House  today  is  in  the 
mood  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI^.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation at  this  time  Is  that  because  of  the 
defeat  of  the  previous  question,  a  motion 
on  the  previous  question,  we  are  right 
back  to  the  Latta  amendment  for  more 
debate;  am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  control  of  all  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  resolution  was  rejected. 

PAKI.tAMBKTAKY    IMQUIBY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  bit  of  confusion. 
The  parliamentary  situation  now,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  the  Latta  amend- 
mmt  to  the  rule  was  voted  down,  and 
so  we  are  now  back  to  the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  We  are  now  back 
to  some  other  legislation. 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OP  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  502)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

PSKLIAMKNTAKT  TNOTTIKT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gwitleman  wIU 

state  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 


parliamentary  position?  Was  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  rule 
was  rejected  laid  on  the  table? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  was  not. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTTTEE  OT  THI  WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  502,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the/h«ir. 

The  Clerk  reS^  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRM^.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesierday  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Oir:  Wright)  had  45  min- 
utes remai^iitig  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (MjrT  Harsha)  had  1  hour  remain- 
ing. 

The  fchair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

(Mr/  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  the 
proponents  of  the  Anderson  amendment 
allege  that  not  necessarily  all  of  the  $700 
million  to  be  authorized  for  the  Federal 
aid  urban  highway  system  would  be  used 
for  mass  transit.  Just  how  much  would 
be  used  no  one  seems  to  know.  They  all, 
I  believe,  will  admit  if  it  were  all  used  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  mass 
transit  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  Na- 
tional Transportation  Report  of  1972 
says  $63  billion  are  needed  for  mass 
transit,  exclusive  of  operating  subsidies 
for  the  period  from  1970  to  1990.  So  ob- 
viously there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
Federal  aid  urban  highway  program  to 
resolve  the  needs  for  rail  mass  transit, 
■nils  means  that  you  neither  solve  the 
mass  transit  needs  nor  the  needs  of  the 
highway  improvements  program. 

Obviously  there  must  be  something 
else  behind  this  desire  to  open  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  for  mass  transit.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  Its  position  clear 
in  that  regard.  In  the  administration's 
origlnsd  Transportation  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971  which  was  introduced 
in  the  other  body  as  S.  1693,  there  were 
provisions  for  taking  about  $2  billion  per 
year  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
any  transportation  activity.  Including 
the  construction,  acquisition,  and  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  operating  and 
maintenance  of  transportation  systems. 
In  other  words  behind  the  scenes  the 
plan  Ig  to  divert  the  highway  trust  fimd 
mraiey  not  only  for  construction  of  mass 
transit  facilities  but  to  use  it  for  subsi- 
dizing transit  fares  and  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

In  addition  to  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  at  last  Congress  would 
have  terminated  the  entire  Federal  aid 
highway  program,  except  for  the  Inter- 
state System.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  concept  of  special  trans- 
portation revenue  sharing,  the  hlgiiway 
trust  fund  could  even  be  used  to  finance 
Mie  development  of  the  SST. 

Again,  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portati<Mi'8  National  Transportation  Re- 
port of  1973,  the  Department  states  that 
it  supports  making  trust  funds  available 
for  the  local  governments  for  operating 


subsidies,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  the  ultimate  effort  behind  the' 
Department's  move  to  divert  the  high- 
way trust  fund  money. 

Needless  to  say,  an  effort  to  subsidize 
mass  transit  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  would  be  a  never-ending  one  which 
would  surely  and  quickly  take  all  of  the 
funds,  and  more.  In  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Dr.  George  W.  Hilton,  a  respected 
transportation  expert  from  UC7LA,  in  his 
text  before  the  House  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  March  23,  1973,  stated, 
and  I  quote: 

The  present  popularity  of  rapid  transit 
lines  Is  invariably  short  lived.  The  demand 
is  a  political  one  as  distinct  from  a  market 
demand  .  .  .  Fixed  raU  transit  wiU  not  re- 
duce traffic  congestion,  reduce  atmospheric 
pollution  or  increase  the  mobility  of  the  poor, 
the  young  or  the  aged  ...  By  faclUtating 
the  building  of  rail  transit  lines.  Congress 
would  assist  the  building  of  faculties  which 
are  incapable  of  producing  benefits  which 
are  sought  of  them  .  .  .  Funds  that  are  being 
put  Into  rail  transit  systems  wDl  l>e  looked 
upon  retrospectively  as  waste. 

One  Other  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  Many  of  us  are 
concerned,  and  properly  so,  with  the  ris- 
ing food  costs.  In  this  respect,  the  pro- 
posed curtailment  or  abandonment  of  800 
miles  of  mainline  track  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  plans  to  abandon  5.000 
miles  of  other  railroad  track,  together 
with  efforts  of  the  railroads  of  the  North- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  to 
consolidate  lines  and  abandon  mainline 
tracks,  throws  an  inordinate  burden  on 
our  already  overburdened  highway  sys- 
tem and  leaves  the  highway  system  as 
the  sole  source  of  method  of  moving 
goods  and  services.  If  the  highways  are 
unable  to  move  the  goods  and  services 
in  and  out  of  a  community,  the  commu- 
nity will  not  be  able  to  receive  Its  goods 
and  services.  In  addition  those  people 
providing  goods  and  services  will  have  to 
rely  solely  on  truck  transportation. 

This  industry  is  not  regulated  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  governed  by 
economic  factors.  When  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  is  high  and  the  facfl- 
ities  to  provide  the  necessarj'  transporta- 
tion are  scarce  the  costs  of  such  trans- 
portation greatly  increases,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  our  citizens.  As  an  example  in 
point,  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  22  of  this  year  an  article 
directly  relating  to  this  discussion.  The 
farms  in  Montgomery  County,  Md..  raise 
both  dairy  and  beef  cattle  which  are  fed 
on  hay.  Ehie  to  a  shortage  of  hay  ft  was 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Midmest,  CMiJo  in 
fact,  to  purchase  the  hay.  They  did  so 
for  $10  a  ton  in  Ohio,  but  the  delivered 
price  for  Ohio  hay  in  Maryland  was  $65. 
the  $55  difference  being  primarily  trans- 
portation costs.  Obviously  this  was  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  milk,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  beef. 

As  more  railroads  are  abandoned  and 
the  highways  degenerate  in  the  rural 
areas,  this  situation  will  become  far 
worse,  and  food  prices  will  continue  to 
climb.  This  Is  another  reason,  Mr.  Chata-- 
man,  why  highway  improvement  funds 
must  not  be  diverted  for  mass  transit 
facilities. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  traffic  into 
central  business  districts  during  the 
peak  rush  hours  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening  represent  no  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  traffic  pat- 
tarns  in  metropolitan  areas.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  me  to  spend  a  large  portion 
of  funds,  diverted  from  highway  im- 
provements, and  jeopardize  the  mobility 
of  95  percent  of  the  traveling  public  for 
the  benefit  of  5  percent.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  movement  of  people  in  peak 
)  ush  hours  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  transportation  of  goods  and 
services.  When  you  Jeopardize  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  into  and  out 
of  a  community  you  jeopardize  as  well 
the  commimity  services,  such  as  ambu- 
lances, police,  emergency  vehicles,  et 
cetera,  both  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict and  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  prudent  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  word  has  reached  me 
that  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  been  contacting  Members  of  Con- 
gress, suggesting  that  diversion  of  high- 
way trust  fund  moneys  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. They  argue,  I  am  told,  that  the  di- 
version which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  so-called  Anderson  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  cities;  that  only  $700 
million  of  the  $B  billion  annual  revenues 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  would  be  in- 
volved; and  that  diversion  would  in  no 
way  reduce  authorizations  for  other 
highway  programs. 

I  take  issue  with  this  view.  The  Na- 
tional Transportation  Report,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  estimated  that 
between  now  and  1990,  $600  billion  would 
be  required  to  meet  essential  highway 
needs — those  which  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds. 

The  highway  trust  fund,  however,  dur- 
ing this  period,  will  raise  only  $135  bil- 
lion— a  sum  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
needed  to  finance  even  the  essential 
highway  needs  set  forth  in  the  report. 

A  second  fallacious  argument  made  by 
mass  transit  proponents  is  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  money  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  which  is  just  sitting  there 
doing  nothing  and  which  could  be  fruit- 
fully utilized  by  the  cities  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1973. 
the  balance  in  the  highway  trust  fxmd 
will  be  $5.4  billion.  Arrayed  against  this, 
will  be  unpaid  obligations  in  the  amount 
of  $7.7  billion.  The  cash  balance  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  would  imdoubtedly 
be  less  and  the  obligations  more  if  the 
$2.6  billion  of  funds  presently  impounded 
by  the  administration  had  been  released. 
What  this  means  is  this:  If  the  highway 
program  were  to  be  closed  out  tomorrow, 
there  would  not  be  enough  money  to 
liquidate  obligations  already  incurred, 
let  alone  finance  other  programs. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  does  not  take  a 
mathematician  to  see  that  any  diversion 
of  trust  fimd  moneys  for  nonhlghway 
purposes  will  further  aggravate  an  al- 
ready dlfflcxilt  situation.  Diverting  up  to 
1700  million  from  the  highway  program 


for  mass  transit  will  ^ean  that  there 
will  be  $700  million  lesrffor  meeting  the 
highway  needs  of  urban  areas.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  end  up  mefting  neither  the 
mass  transportation  ne^  of  our  cities, 
nor  their  highway  needs;  In  the  long  run, 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  the  pres- 
sure will  increase  for  yet  more  money 
to  be  diverted  to  the  cities  for  both  mass 
transit  and  for  their  diversion-starved 
highway  programs.  Sifih  moneys  will 
have  to  come  from  th^  rural  highway 
program  and  from  the!  Interstate  pro- 
gram because  there  is  only  one  trust  fimd 
available  and  its  revenues  are  limited. 

I  hope  these  facts  ha  ve  set  the  argu- 
ments of  administratioi ,  highway  oppo- 
nents in  perspective  for  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wist  to  address  my- 
self to  title  n  of  S.  502 ,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Pu  )lic  Works,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  ]  973,  which  I  au- 
thored and  which  was  cosponsored  by 
every  member  of  the  Pu  >lic  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

We  are  a  crisis-orien  ed  society.  Like, 
the  ostrich,  we  hide  our  1  eads  in  the  sand 
until  an  earth-shattei  ing  occurrence 
shakes  us  from  that  pcsition.  Then  we 
marshal  our  tremendous  talents  and  re- 
sources— and,  yes,  good  ( ild  American  in- 
genuity— to  solve  the  ci  isis.  We  proved, 
as  an  example,  what  coi  Id  be  done  when 
Sputnik  jostled  our  head  3  out  of  the  sand 
of  indifference  over  a  dec  ade  ago. 

We  are  constantly  having  oiu-  atten- 
tion called  to  crises  either  here  in  Amer- 
ica or  elsewhere  in  the  t^orld.  The  crash 
of  a  large  aircraft,  foil  instance,  com- 
mands the  attention  of  a  11  who  read  their 
newspapers  and  who  lis  en  to  radio  and 
television  newscasts.  It  is  a  tremendous 
and  sorrowful  tragedy. 

When  Managua,  Nicaragua,  experi- 
enced its  devastating  earthquake,  the 
whole  world  took  notice  i  md  sent  its  sym- 
pathy and  its  assistance. 

I  can  reveal  to  you  to  lay  that  a  crisis 
far  outweighing  the  Managua  earth- 
quake— or.  for  that  matter,  the  deaths 
and  suffering  generated  by  any  single 
disaster  in  world  histoiry — is  occurring 
right  now  in  America. 

To  approach  the  dir  tensions  of  this 
disaster,  we  would  havi  to  look  at  the 
great  plague  of  Londoi ,  which  in  1665 
claimed  the  lives  of  68.(  00  people. 

The  great  American  plague  is  here 
and  threatening  to  bn  tally  annihilate 
over  56.000  men.  womei,  and  children 
this  year  alone. 

The  plague  I  am  talkl  kg  about  will  kill 
1.000  people  on  oiu-  Njtion's  highways 
this  week.  And  not  onlj  wUl  it  kill,  but 
it  will  maim  as  well,  w  thout  regard  to 
age  or  position  in  society 

Our  committee  has  hei  ,rd  many  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  tell  about  the  se- 
verity of  this  highway  carnage.  I  cite 
here  testimony  by  National  Safety  Coim- 
cil  President  Howard  Pyle,  to  focus  in 
closer  on  the  catastrophic  consequences 
of  letting  this  plague  nm  its  course. 

According  to  Governor  Pyle,  1972  rec- 
ords will  show  56,300  deaths,  2  million 
disabling  injuries,  and  a  cost  of  $17  Vs 
billion  as  that  year's  traffic  accident  toU. 

But  that  is  just  part  <  »f  an  even  more 
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devastating  picture.  Oove  -nor  Pyle  went 
on  to  tell  us  what  will  happen  If  we  do 
not  arrest  this  horrendous  trend : 

If  we  contmue  this  present  rate  of  high- 
way deaths  during  the  remainder  of  this  dec- 
ade about  600,000  persons,  wlU  lose  their 
lives,  over  20  mUUon  will  be  seriously  in- 
jured and  the  economic  was  be  wlU  approach 
200  bUUon  dollars." 

Who  are  these  600,00(|  persons  who 
might  die  during  this  decade?  18,000  will 
be  imder  5  years  of  age;  40,000  from  5  to 
14  years  old;  188,000,  15  to  24  years  old; 
157.000,  from  25  to  44  years  of  age;  107,- 
000,  in  the  age  range  of  45  to  64  years; 
and  90.000,  65  yeturs  of  ace  and  over. 

Where  will  these  accidents  occur? 

According  to  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee approximately  70  percent  of  total 
deaths  are  on  rural  two-|ane  highways, 
twice  as  many  as  on  any  other  category 
of  road.  These  highways  iare  even  more 
dangerous  at  night.  Specifically,  they  are 
six  times  more  dangerous  to  drive  on  at 
night  than  on  urban  streets  in  the  day- 
time. I 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
figures  show  that  the  annual  increase 
in  rural  road  travel  was  the  highest  in 
1971  since  1954.  More  sigiiiflcantly.  from 
these  statistics  we  can  p|-oject  that  for 
each  additional  100  milliorl  miles  of  travel 
on  these  highways  we  will  suffer  more 
than  twice  as  many  deatis  and  injuries 
as  on  any  other  type  of  r^d. 

In  msmy  cases  the  two-l^ne  rural  roads 
are  imderdesigned  for  the  traffic  they  now 
carry.  But  reconstruction  of  these  roads 
is  a  long-term  and  costly  process.  It  is 
possible,  however,  with  rfclatively  small 
expenditures,  to  signiflctmtly  upgrade 
their  safety  potential.  The  action  pro- 
grams in  title  II  of  S.  502Tare  safety  im- 
provements which  will  d4  much  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  thsJt  so  evidently 
cause  accidents.  ] 

Can  this  bill  really  Improve  safety  on 
our  Nation's  highways?]  According  to 
William  L.  Sacks,  executive  director  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Founiition  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  the  answer  is]  a  decided  yes. 

Let  me  share  with  you  ^  brief  portion 
of  his  testimony. 

The  answer  Is  not  complek-  On  the  Inter- 
state System  the  driver  Is  esientlally  relieved 
of  making  and  executing  an  decisions  with 
respect  to  pedestrians,  crosi^oftd  traffic,  sig- 
nals, (^poslte  direction  pafeslng  and  mid- 
block  points  of  access  and  egress.  His  de- 
cisions with  reject  to  passing,  destination 
recognition,  roadway  entran<^  and  departure, 
closeness  of  adjacent  vehlctes,  etc.  are  all 
greatly  simplified.  For  the  most  part,  supe- 
rior pavement  markmgs  ar|  found  on  the 
Interstate  System,  not  only  between  the  lanes 
but  along  the  edges.  At-grade  railroad  cross- 
ings are  essentially  non-exfctent.  Atlhough 
many  mistakes  were  made,  tlie  higher  design 
standards  with  respect  to  <]\irves  and  hills 
lane  widths  and  shoulder  widths,  elimi- 
nated many  potentially  hazardous  locations. 

Thus  we  have  some  preceaent  for  project- 
ing the  success  of  work  completed  through 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Wi  i  are  not  dream- 
ing. Instecul,  we  will  again  be  simplifying 
driver  decisions,  not  so  mucb  by  design  and 
construction  of  roadways,  bu|t  by  provision  of 
proper  control  mechanisms  e^id  guidance  f ea 
tures. 

Programs  for  spot  imp  ovements  and 
pavement  markings  will  b^gln  producing 
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results  almost  immediately.  This  is  im- 
portant because,  as  Will  Sacks  also  tes- 
tified: 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  been  juggling 
numbers  to  gain  those  Inferences  that  say 
"proceed."  Some  may  take  Issue  with  this 
methodology  but  to  those  so  Inclined,  take 
heed:  At  present  we  are  not  Juggling  numbers 
but.  Instead,  lives. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  ask  ourselves  some 
fundamental  and  important  questions. 
First,  Is  there  a  problem?  The  answer  is 
an  unchallengeable  "yes."  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  what  we  consider  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's— and  the  world's — great  disasters. 
In  1906,  during  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, 452  people  lost  their  Uves.  During 
the  Clilcago  fire,  total  deaths  were  ap- 
proximately 250.  In  the  Coconut  Grove 
Nightclub  fire  in  1941,  loss  of  life  was  491. 
The  greatest  single  disaster  in  world  his- 
toi-y,  a  tidal  wave  on  the  Yangtze  River 
following  an  earthquake,  killed  approxi- 
mately 20,000.  Vietnam  war  deaths  can 
barely  hold  a  candle  to  the  annual 
slaughter  on  our  Nation's  highways.  Yes, 
this  is  the  great  American  plague  and  it 
is  growing  worse  each  year.  The  carnage 
is  devastating.  It  must  be  halted. 

Second,  is  there  sufficient  proof  that 
something  significant  can  be  achieved? 
Again,  an  affirmative  response.  Testi- 
mony before  our  committee  did  indeed 
reveal  more  tlian  sufficient  proof  that  by 
concentrating  on  a  few  highway-related 
problem  areas — such  as  improved  mark- 
ings, elimination  of  high-hazard  loca- 
tims,  removal  of  roadside  otetacles.  pro- 
tection of  railroad  crossings,  and  recon- 
struction or  replacement  of  dangerously 
deficient  bridges,  can  substantially  re- 
duce deaths  and  severe  injuries.  All  of 
these  programs  are  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

Third,  how  many  lives  can  we  expect 
to  save  through  implementation  of  these 
and  other  measures  contained  in  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973?  Though  the 
estimates  vary  dQ>ending  on  the  statisti- 
cal approach  and  methodology  used, 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  the  num- 
ber of  lives  saved  will  be  substantiaL 
The  committee  believes  that  8.000  to 
10,000  lives  annually  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. These  estimates  are  based  on 
the  interaction  of  the  various  progi-ams 
contained  in  the  bill. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  a  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to  in- 
centives to  the  States  for  compliance 
with  highway  safety  progiams. 

Where  mandatory  seat  belt  laws  have 
been  adopted,  fatality  reductions  exceed- 
ing 25  percent  have  been  achieved.  At  a 
minimimi,  a  25-percent  reduction  would 
represent  a  saving  of  10,000  lives  each 
year  in  this  country.  S.  502  provides  sub- 
stantial incentives  to  encourage  the 
States  to  adopt  such  laws.  It  also  pro- 
vides additional  incentives  to  those 
States  which  make  the  most  progress 
each  year  in  reducing  fatality  rates  on 
their  highways. 

In  combination,  these  two  provisions 
should  encourage  the  implementation  of 
the  kind  of  safety  programs  which  coiild 
reduce  the  annual  highway  slaughter  by 
20.000  or  more  each  year. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  knowing  these 
facts,  you  must  act  affirmatively  on  thji^ 
legislation.  We  cannot  let  20.000  Ameri- 
cans die  because  of  our  reluctance  to 
act — and  act  now. 

(Mr.  MT7.KT.T.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  keeping  intact  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  will  provide  the  bulk  of  fi- 
nancing for  this  Federal-Aid  Highways 
Act. 

Again  this  year,  just  as  last  year  and 
in  the  last  several  years,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  stage  a  massive  raid  on  this 
trust  fimd.  which  has  been  so  instru- 
mental and  so  valuable  In  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  excellent 
system  of  interstate  and  other  federally 
assisted  highways. 

The  leaders  of  this  trustbusting  effort 
have  as  their  goal  a  reaUocatton  of  this 
fund  to  finance  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems as  well  as  highway  construction, 
but  the  effect  of  this  dUution  of  re- 
sources would  be  to  make  impossible  the 
adequate  financing  of  either  the  high- 
ways or  the  rt«5id  transit  systems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  I  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  protecting  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  I  am  committed  to  its  protec- 
tion now  as  much  as  ever  before. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  proposal 
allowing  $2.5  billion  from  the  trust  fund 
to  be  allocated  to  urban  nuiss  transit  sys- 
tems over  the  next  3  years,  and  there 
are  now  similar  prc^osals  being  offered 
in  this  body. 

These  proposals  are  most  distressing 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  literally 
the  keepers  of  a  public  tnist,  which  we 
as  a  body  assumed  17  years  ago  with  the 
creation  of  this  fund. 

The  foundation  of  that  trust  was  that 
we  would  employ  highway  user  taxes  to 
benefit  highway  users,  by  constructing 
a  system  of  Interstate  hlghwaj^  that 
would — and  has — greaUy  improved 
America's  transportation  capabilities. 

With  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today,  we  expand  this  work  to  include 
construction  of  10.000  mUes  of  primary 
roads  to  connect  with  the  Interstate  net- 
work and  make  it  more  easily  accessible 
from  more  places. 

None  of  us  denies  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous and  urgent  problems  associated 
with  urban  mass  transit  requirements. 
We  have  been  working  on  those  prob- 
lems with  a  high  degree  of  intensity  and 
commitment  since  1964,  with  the  passage 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
and  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
studying  the  problems  and  implementing 
improvements  in  mass  transit  capabili- 
ties. 

Certainly  there  is  more  to  be  done  In 
this  area,  and  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  provides  $3-biUion  to  help 
meet  our  responsibilities  and  our  goals 
for  mass  transit. 

Raiding  the  trust  fund  for  additional 
revenues  will  not  provide  the  solution  to 
the  mass  transit  problem.  It  will  not  sig- 


nificantly improve  mass  transit  ssrstems 
in  America's  major  cities;  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  fund  to  do  that.  But 
it  would  significanUy  impair  the  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance  effort 
we  have  already  begun  and  which  we 
seek  to  expand. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  protect 
the  highway  trust  fund,  to  ke^  It  Intact. 
and  to  keep  faith  with  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  paid  the  M^way 
user  taxes  that  have  sustained  this  fund. 

There  can  surely  be  a  peaceful  co- 
existence of  mass  transit  systems  and 
liighway  systems  without  Je<«>ardizing 
the  efforts  we  are  making  with  the  cur- 
rent legislation  to  provide  adequately  for 
both. 

This,  my  colleagues  must  agree.  Is  the 
most  responsible  and  realistic  coiirse  for 
us  to  follow. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permislon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  taking  up  the  highway  bill  today 
after  many  months  of  debate  on  the  con- 
cepts involved.  Unfortimately,  much  of 
the  debate  has  been  based  on  a  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  we  need 
in  the  way  of  a  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system. 

The  development  of  a  modem,  efficient 
system  of  highways  since  1956  when 
we  began  the  interstate  highways  has 
enabled  us  to  achieve  a  degree  of  national 
economic  integration  that  was  xm- 
d  reamed  of  before  the  potential  became 
reality. 

To  detail  the  benefits  of  this  system  is 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  our  debate  here 
today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  food  mar- 
kets carry  goods  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation  diuing  every  season  of  the  year; 
our  colleges  and  imiversltles  have 
students  enrolled  who  can  only  afford  to 
attend  because  they  can  live  at  home  and 
commute  to  the  campus;  and.  our  grow- 
ing leisiu*  time  is  more  rewarding  and 
safer  because  of  the  mobility  our  high- 
way system  provides. 

This  highway  network  was  developed 
because  it  was  funded  through  an  ade- 
quate, positive  method  of  finance.  To 
eliminate  this  positive  financing  mecha- 
nism would  destroy  the  concept  and  bring 
about  a  serious  reduction  In  our  trans- 
portation capability. 

In  addition,  our  long-run  economic 
potential  would  be  severely  reduced  at  a 
time  when  we  can  least  afford  it. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  impression  many 
are  trying  to  convey  that  those  of  us  who 
support  the  highway  trust  fund  are  im- 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  public  trans- 
portation and  particularly  for  public  rail 
mass  transportation. 

Let  us  imderstand  first  of  all  the  very 
narrow  limits  of  the  benefits  from  rail 
mass  transit.  For  one  thing,  the  benefits 
would  be  limited  to  the  largest  of  the 
metropoUtan  areas. 

Also,  rail  mass  transportation  carries 
only  people.  These  riders  are  primarily 
those  commuting  between  their  homes 
and  their  work.  Rail  mass  transportation 
does  nothing  at  all  to  help  in  the  move- 
ment of  freight  and  it  also  overlooks  the 
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question  of  how  to  provide  for  utility. 
public  and  business  services  which  de- 
l>ead  entirely  on  the  highway  and  street 
network— services  which  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Recognizing  these  limitations,  I  sup- 
port provisions  in  the  highway  bill 
authorizing  the  Federal  share  of  fixed 
rail  facilities  in  metropoUtan  areas  from 
the  general  f  imd  when  requested  by  local 
officials  in  lieu  of  a  highway  project. 

This  iqjproach  preserves  the  integrity 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  our  major  cities  have  for 
financial  assistance  when  they  make  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  rail  transit 
BysteoL 

Actually,  in  my  Judgment  this  ap- 
proach does  not  go  far  enough.  I  have 
suggested  a  third  trust  fund  for  urban 
area  transportation  systems  to  comple- 
ment the  existing  highway  and  airports 
end  airways  trust  fxmds.  I  hope  this  is  the 
direction  we  will  be  going. 

Diversion  of  the  resources  of  the  trust 
fund  would  be  totally  Irresponsible  in 
light  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's own  highway  needs  study  which 
projects  that  between  now  and  1990  we 
will  need  about  $600  billion  to  take  care 
of  the  Nation's  highway  needs.  HtOf  of 
this  amount.  $300  billion,  is  considered 
absolutely  essential. 

These  figures  compare  with  the 
roughly  $125  billion  In  revenues  expected 
to  be  generated  by  the  highway  trust 
fund.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  do- 
ing more — twice  as  much — rather  than 
less. 

I  can  assure  every  Member  of  this 
body  that  fimds  diverted  for  rail  mass 
transit  will  not  reduce  in  the  least  the 
ultimate  highway  needs  we  are  going 
to  have  to  fulfill. 

In  nu>al  areas,  where  automobiles  are 
the  primary  and  perhaps  sole  means  of 
transporting  people  from  point  to  point, 
public  mass  transit  will  contribute  little 
to  alleviating  transportation  problems. 
And,  if  rural  areas  do  not  contain  most 
of  our  people,  they  contain  most  of  the 
miles  of  highways  we  travel. 

There  is  a  staggering  backlog  of  high- 
way needs.  None  of  which  are  luxuries 
because  we  are  talking  of  new  bridges 
to  replace  those  which  are  utterly  anach- 
ronistic, the  elimination  of  high  hazard 
locations,  separation  of  grade  crossings 
where  train  tracks  meet  roadways  and, 
of  cotu-se.  completion  of  the  highway 
system. 

The  highway  trust  fund  has  allowed  us 
to  make  great  progress.  Today  the  death 
rate  on  our  highways  is  4.5  per  100  mil- 
lion miles  of  motor  vehicle  traflac.  In 
1962  it  was  5.3;  In  1952  it  was  7.4  and  in 
1936  it  was  15.1. 

Even  so,  I  doubt  if  many  know  that 
the  3.8  million  miles  of  highways  in  this 
country  represent  only  an  18-percent  in- 
crease in  mileage  since  1921.  Even  more 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  less  than  half 
cf  this  mileage  is  paved  road. 

S.  502,  as  approved  by  the  House  PubUc 
TVorks  Committee  will  help  continue  the 
1  regress  we  have  made  in  making  our 
1  Ighways  safer  and  more  functional.  It 
I  ^presents  a  very  honest  and,  I  think, 
A  ery  successful  effort  to  be  responsive  to 
t.ie  needs  of  the  country. 
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ways  we  have  attempted  to  meet  our  so- 
cial and  economic  needs.  First,  If  my  col- 
leagues will  permit  me  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject I  have  discussed  here  many  times,  is 
the  question  of  overpopulation  which  I 
believe  Is  more  aptly  dea:ribed  as  over- 
concentration. 

The  problem  of  traffic  ( ongestlon,  per- 
haps, can  be  alleviated  t<^some  extent  by 
new  and  Improved  rail  public  transpor- 
tation facilities  In  the  metropolitan  areas. 
But,  from  the  long-range  viewpoint, 
motor  vehicles,  highways  auid  the  high- 
way-related public  transportation  sys- 
tems constitute  the  only  hope  for  a  real 
solution  to  the  problemi  of  population 
congestion  trends  that  q  ust  be  checked 
and  hopefully  reversed. 

The  only  sensible  anst  er  to  overcon- 
centration  is  dispersal  of  population. 
Migration  to  metropolitai  i  areas  must  be 
stopped — and  reversed. 

S.  502  as  amended  hir  the  Wright- 
Clausen  amendment  ma|ces  permanent 
the  concept  of  "economici  growth  center" 
highways  to  encourage  development  in 
those  areas  that  have  the  potentied  for 
planned,  economic  growth  with  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  reverse  the  flood  of  people 
pouring  into  our  exlsUi^  metropolitan 
centers. 

While  outmlgration  1 
a  problem  for  the  Mldv 
there  are  nearly  18,000 
ulations  of  less  than  2,50(] 
nomic  growth  and/or  st 
sary. 

Overconcentration  is 
to  those  of  us  from  Ca 
used  to  be  a  great 
State  but  the  result  ver 
deterioration  in  the  que 
cause  of  this  we  are  nc 
more  stabilized  situatior 
some  Indicators  which  sfiggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  trend  towai'd  overall  out- 
migration,  j 

In  each  of  the  counties  pf  the  Redwood 
Empire,  we  have  a  program  of  coordi- 
nated land  use  planning  working  toward 
a  baleuice  between  the  "gteen-belt,  open- 
space"  concept  of  agricultural  ussige 
with  the  areas  for  cities  and  towns.  We 
are  determined  to  maliitaln  the  high 
quality  of  Uving  condltlocis  by  decisions 
and  directions  that  will  avoid  the  prob- 
lems of  the  congested  Boy  Area  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin.  F 

This  legislation  reflects  our  continuing 
objective  to  maintain  tbue  highest  qual- 
ity of  life  in  coordinating  wise  land-use 
management  with  transportation  pol- 
icies. We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  a 
key  factor  of  developing  the  best  bal- 
anced and  integrated  transportation  sys- 
tem oiu*  transportation  and  traffic  engi- 
neers can  devise.  j 

Additionally,  oiu-  goal  fe  to  achieve  the 
best  attainable  and  rellatfle  air  transpor- 
tation system  that  can] be  coordinated 
with  the  best  hlghwayi-related  public 
transportation  system  in  |our  lu-ban  com- 
munities and  Improved,  iafer,  more  effi- 
cient and  functional  h^hways  in  the 
nu-al  areas  of  the  six  counties  of  oiu-  First 
Congressional  District. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  included  in 
this  bill  a  provision  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  development  and  construc- 
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preferential  lanes  for  cyclists.  The  pro 
vision  is  virtually  identical  to  the  bill  I 
introduced  on  the  subject  last  month 
and  authorizes  these  bicycle  lanes  in 
conjunction  with  Federal-Rid  highways 
as  well  as  on  other  pubUc  lands  such  as 
national  forests,  parks,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations, r 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  initiation 
of  a  National  scenic  highway  system 
study  to  consider  the  feasifaUity  of  creat- 
ing scenic  highways  developed  on  esthet- 
ic grounds  and  selected  as  a  means  to 
link  together  areas  of  hi^ric,  recrea- 
tional, scientific,  and  scenic  importance. 

I  strongly  support  the  cbmmittee  re- 
port on  this  subject  and  Ita  endorsement 
of  the  "Yellowstone  to  the  Redwoods" 
scenic  route  which  wouldO  connect  the 
oldest  national  park  at  Yellowstone  with 
the  Redwood  National  Park  which  was 
the  most  recently  created. 

The  bill  as  reported  aijthorizes  $170 
million  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  which  more  than  doubles  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  which  more  fully  recopiizes  the  in- 
creasing need  for  these  access  roads. 

This  provision  is  partlcidarly  impor- 
tant to  northern  Califor^a  since  the 
area  relies  on  tourism  as  an  important 
segment  of  its  economy,  we  have  vast 
areas  of  public  lands  available  for  fish- 
ing, camping,  and.  other  copipatible  rec- 
reational activities. 

There  are  some  6  million|  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  backyard  or  immediately 
to  the  east  of  our  beautiful  redwood  em- 
pire in  California.  This  cari  and  will  pro- 
vide recreation  unlimitefl  for  many 
Americans  seeking  that  un|}aralleled  ex- 
perience in  the  moimtainfc,  rivers,  and 
forests  of  northern  California.  It  is  truly 
America's  family  playground. 

During  my  time  of  servibe  on  the  Pub- 
Uc Works  Committee,  for  over  10  years 
now,  I  have  heard  indepth  testimony  on 
economic  development  highway  legisla- 
tion, harbor  system  devdopment,  and 
now  mass  transit.  In  addition,  I,  having 
an  extensive  aviation  ba<|£ground,  was 
heavily  Involved  in  the  airport-airways 
trust  fund  legislative  efforts. 

As  a  result,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
obtain  a  great  deal  of  experience  and 
information  in  all  segment^  of  transpor- 
tation— ^land,  sea,  and  air.  | 

Therefore,  I  am  dedicated  to  using 
transportation  systems  that  are  coordi- 
nated, integrated,  and  balanced  to  bring 
about  a  more  balanced  population  pat- 
tern in  America  and  the  resultant  im- 
provement in  the  quality  lof  life  for  all 
Americans. 

A  niunber  of  people  hive  heard  me 
comment  in  depth,  on  the  concept  of 
"reverse  migration"  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  nscal  and  in- 
stitutional decentralization  and  the  rev- 
enue allocation  formula  revisions  that 
will  make  it  possible — ^particularly  in  the 
transportation  field. 

In  order  to  carry  out  sikch  a  massive 
long-range  program,  howeyer,  three  req- 
uisites must  be  met. 

P^st,  the  scope  and  the  resources  in 
volved  demand  the  strength  and  backing 
that  only  the  Federal  Ooyemment  can 
supply 
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In  the  United  States  today,  70  percent 
of  Americans  live  on  only  2  percent  of 
the  land.  What  this  means,  in  human 
terms,  is  that  142  million  people  are  Uv- 
ing on  74,000  square  mUes — in  a  country 
of  over  3  million  square  miles. 

Congestion  of  this  kind  is  unquestion- 
ably a  contributor  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face:  Poverty,  crime,  drugs, 
youth  rebeUion,  ecological  abuses.  It  has 
led  many  American  letiders  to  believe 
that  the  Nation's  envh-onmental  prob- 
lems are  definitely  related  to  this  lop- 
sided imbalance  of  population  and  re- 
soiuce  utilization. 

The  solution,  we  beUeve,  is  the  decen- 
tralization of  our  growing  population. 
The  geographical  dispersal  of  people  and 
industry  to  achieve  a  better  balance  of 
both  population  and  resources. 

Great  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
good  highways  and  a  smoothly  function- 
ing highway  transport  system.  Only 
highway  transportation  has  the  fiexibil- 
ity  that  can  make  dispersal  practical — 
linking  industrial  complexes  and  com- 
mvmities  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Only  highway  transportation  can  fa- 
ciUtate  the  flow  of  both  goods  and  people 
that  wovdd  support  such  a  program. 

When  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on 
only  2  percent  of  the  land,  correcting  the 
imbalance  is  not  just  the  geography  of 
relocation. 

In  our  opinion,  it  could  prove  to  be  the 
geography  of  our  survival. 

In  order  to  place  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia's official  position  into  the  Record  of 
this  debate,  I  herewith  read  the  con- 
tents of  a  wire  I  received  today: 
Sacbamento,  Calif., 

April,  17, 197  3. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Capitol  Hill,  District  of  Columbia: 

This  concerns  the  Pederal-ald  Highway  Act 
which  wUl  be  debated  in  the  House  and  go  to 
floor  vote  Monday,  AprU  16. 

We  recognize  that  differing  views  exist 
on  how  to  marry  provision  for  highway  and 
transit  financing  into  Federal  law.  The 
foUowlng  points  focus  on  this  issue  and 
reiterate  California's  position  provided  you 
In  recent  letters,  statements  and  testimony. 

1.  Strong  support  for  Increasing  UMTA 
capital  Improvement  grants  for  transit  devel- 
opment from  the   general   fund. 

2.  Strong  support  for  maintaining  Inter- 
state funding  level  of  4  blUlon  dollars  to  as- 
sure early  completion  of  this  system  of  na- 
tional significance. 

3.  Strong  support  for  comprehensive  re- 
assessment of  Federal  transportation  roles 
based  on  multimodal  system  planning  efforts 
now  under  way  before: 

A.  Substantial  expansion  into  new  pro- 
grams   Is    undertaken. 

B.  The  state's  role  Is  seriously  Impaired 
by  Federal  "pass  through"  provisions. 

James  A.  Moe, 
Director  of  Public  Works, 

State  of  California. 

In  order  to  relate  my  comments  to  the 
contents  of  the  Wright-Clausen  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee-passed  biU  now 
being  considered,  I  want  to  repeat  the 
substance  and  a  summary  of  both: 

(1)  Permissive  substitution  by  an  urban 
area  of  mass  transit  facilities  Including  rails 
and/or  rolling  stock  In  lieu  of  highway  Im- 
provements under  the  Urban  system.  Funds 
for  such  purpose  wo\Ud  be  made  Immediately 
available  by  the  Secretary  In  advance  obliga- 
tional  authority  against  Oeneral  Revenues. 
This  would  give  lurban  areas  exactly  the  same 


flexibility  they  would  have  under  the  Cooper- 
Muskie  version  and  the  Senate  bUl.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  such  moneys  would  come 
from  Oeneral  Revenues  and  not  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Inclusion  of  93  blUlon  as  provided  in 
the  Senator  Williams  amendment  for  capital 
improvements  to  mass  transit,  to  be  funded 
on  an  80-20  matching  formula  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  reported  last  year  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(3)  A  Highway  Safety  title  Identical  to  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2332  Introduced  this  year 
by  BUI  Harsha  and  co-sponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

(4)  Flexibility  for  the  states  in  optional 
Inter-program  transfers  of  highway  funds  ( in 
other  words.  If  a  given  state  needs  more 
money  for  rural  roads  and  less  for  urban  ex- 
pressways, or  vice  versa.  It  would  have  the 
flexibility  to  make  such  transfers  within 
given  limits) . 

1.  There  simply  Isn't  enough  money  In  the 
Trust  Fund  for  both.  If  that  amendment 
should  prevaU,  both  programs  will  be  short- 
changed. 

2.  It  would  set  a  precedent  of  Trust  Fund 
diversions  which  could  be  disastrous  to  the 
long-range  solution  of  our  nation's  highway 
needs.  Already  one  HUD  spokesman  has  sug- 
gested diverting  highway  moneys  to  urban 
housing  projects. 

3.  The  committee  bill,  without  amend- 
ment. Is  generously  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  cities.  About  three-fourths  of  all  authori- 
zations In  the  bill  already  go  to  cities,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Trust  Fund  moneys. 

4.  The  bill  already  gives  cities  the  flexlbU- 
Ity  to  substitute  mass  transit  for  urban  high- 
ways. Only  difference  Is  that  this  money 
would  come  In  advance  contractual  authority 
out  of  general  revenues. 

6.  Under  the  committee  bill,  released  high- 
way money  would  go  back  Into  the  f\md  for 
redistribution  to  all  the  other  cities  and 
states.  The  amendment  would  deny  them 
this  money.  It  wovUd  deny  the  majority  for 
the  dubious  benefit  of  the  few. 

6.  The  bUl  already  authorizes  an  additional 
$3  billion  expressly  for  mass  transit.  With 
this.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  rob  high- 
way moneys  for  mass  transit  needs. 

Thb     Highway     Bill — What's     in     it     roa 
What — and  Why 

1.  What's  in  it  for  highway  construction? 
$3.5  bUUon  anntially  for  completion  of  the 

Interstate  System. 

$1.1  bUllon  a  year  for  urban  roads  ($700 
million  of  this  for  Urban  Highways  and  $400 
million  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Improve- 
ments In  urban  areas). 

$1.1  bUllon  a  year  for  Primary  and  Second- 
ary work  in  rural  areas  ($700  million  of  this 
for  Primary  and  $400  million  for  Secondary) . 

$100  million  a  year  for  Urban  High-Density 
routes. 

$150  million  a  year  for  Economic  Orowth 
Center  highways  to  serve  medium-sized 
cities. 

$300  million  for  Priority  Primary  system — 
where  growth  of  traffic  forecasts  need  for  up- 
graded design. 

2.  What's  in  it  for  local  Mass  Transit  sys- 
tems? 

$3  billion  In  new  and  additional  authoriza- 
tions to  UMTA  (one  billion  a  year  If  consid- 
ered for  three  years)  for  capital  Investments 
under  a  new  80/20  matching  formula  (the 
old  formula  was  two/one ) . 

Also,  a  new  system  of  local  flexibility  per- 
mitting a  city  to  substitute  all  or  part  of  Its 
Urban  Highways  money  for  Mass  "Transit  in- 
vestments (either  fixed  rail  or  rolling  stock 
or  bus  operations) .  This  would  be  made  avaU- 
able  In  advance  obligational  authority 
against  General  Revenues.  The  $700  mUllon 
earmarked  for  Urban  Highways  would  be 
available  for  such  optional  use. 

The  same  Identical  flexibility  to  substi- 
tute Mass  Transit  for  monies  involved  In  any 


part  of  the  Interstate  System  which  a  city 
does  not  desire  to  buUd  and  which  it  can 
demonstrat«  as  being  unnecessary  to  the 
completion  of  a  national  Interstate  network. 

(At  least  two-thirds  of  the  $3.5  billion  an- 
nual allotment  to  Interstate  completion  U 
tor  work  within  the  urban  areas.) 

Use  of  any  Interstate,  Primary.  Secondary 
or  Urban  money  wherever  the  need  exists  for 
construction  of  Preferential  Bus  Lanes  (sucli 
as  the  one  on  the  Shirley  Highway)  and 
Fringe  Parking  Facilities  to  assist  In  con- 
verting dally  automobile  commuters  to  usa 
of  public  transportation  facilities. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  free  use  of 
land  in  highway  median  strips  and  rights  of 
way  by  local  PubUc  Transportation  Authori- 
ties for  the  establishment  of  fixed  rail  or 
elevated  facilities. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  $75  million 
for  completion  of  a  long-needed  national 
study  of  Mass  Transit  needs,  including  meth- 
ods of  financing,  fare  structures  and  possible 
means  of  operating  subsidization. 

3.  What's  in  the  bill  for  cities,  then? 
Clearly  the  lion's  share  of  the  annual  total 

which  the  bill  authorizes  will  go  to  the  na- 
tion's cities.  Considering  the  preponderance 
of  the  remaining  work  on  the  Interstate 
which  Is  ecu-marked  for  urban  use,  the  set- 
ting aside  of  exactly  one-half  of  the  regular 
70/30  money  for  use  within  the  cities,  and 
the  availability  for  redistribution  of  Trust 
Fund  monies  where  Mass  Transit  substitu- 
tions are  made,  it  is  clear  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  monies  coming  from  the 
Trust  Fund  will  be  for  use  within  the  citie.i. 
When  we  add  the  General  Fund  revenues 
authorized  for  Mass  Transit,  the  cities  will 
get  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  au- 
thorizations contained  In   the  bill. 

4.  What's  in  it  for  Highway  Safety? 

Most  highway  Improvements  serve  safety. 
Better  highways  save  lives.  On  the  Interstate 
System,  for  example,  the  death  toll — ^meas- 
ured per  million  passenger  miles  traveled — is 
less  than  half  that  suffered  on  roads  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  particular,  this  bill  contains  authoriza- 
tions of  more  than  $1  billion  annually  which 
are  specifically  directed  to  safety  needs.  These 
Include  such  new  programs  as  replacement 
of  obsolete  bridges,  re-design  of  high  hazard 
locations,  removal  of  roadside  obstacles  and 
hazardous  raU-hlghway  crossings.  Approxi- 
mately four-fifths  of  this  money  comes  from 
the  Trust  Fund,  the  remainder  from  General 
Revenues. 

Unquestionably,  this  Is  one  of  the  major 
features  of  the  bill.  The  highway  accident 
Is  the  number  one  cause  of  violent  death  in 
the  United  States.  Last  year  55,000  Americans 
lost  their  lives  to  highway  fatalities  in  this 
country — more  than  were  killed  In  all  the 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war  combined!  Con- 
sidered in  this  light.  Highway  Safety  clearly 
deserves  the  high  priority  which  it  Is  given 
In  this  blU. 


Summary  of  Major  Provisions  or  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  or  1973,  as  Reported  by 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
April  15,  1973 

The  1973  highway  legislation  approved  by 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  wovild 
extend  most  of  the  existing  Federal -aid  high- 
way programs  for  another  three  years  and 
provide  $18,276  billion  In  new  spending  au- 
thority for  highway  construction  and  $4,295 
billion  for  an  enlarged  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. 

About  $20  billion  of  the  authorized  spend- 
ing would  come  from  the  Highway  Tr\;st 
Fund,  which  is  financed  through  highway- 
related  taxation,  such  as  gasoline,  oQ  and 
tire  taxes.  $3  billion  would  provide  mass 
transit  grants  for  urban  areas  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue,  and  about  $2.6  bilUon  would 
be  available  for  other  programs  and  projects, 
also  from  general  revenues. 
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Principal  provisions  of  the  Committee  bill, 
which  Is  subject  to  amendment  on  the  House 
floor,  Include: 

nfTRSTATB   HIGRWAT   ST6TK1C 

Funding  authority  for  completion  of  the 
42.500-mUe  System  by  June  30,  1879.  with 
allocations  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
be  made  as  follows: 

$3.5  blUlon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  through  1978,  and  $3.6  bilUon  In  fiscal 
year  1979,  of  which  $13  billion  Is  authorized 
in  existing  law. 

AuthorizaUons  for  1974,  1976,  and  1976 
had  been  set  In  the  1970  Highway  Act  at  $4 
billion  annually. 

80%  of  the  Interstate  System,  or  about 
34,000  miles.  Is  now  open  to  traffic.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  remaining  mileage  with  au- 
thorizations through  1979,  the  Interstate 
System  will  have  cost  an  estimated  $76.3 
billion  based  on  present  estimates. 

The  deadline  for  States  to  schedule  the 
construction  of  their  remaining  Interstate 
segments  is  extended  in  the  Conunlttee  bill 
from  JiUy  1, 1973,  to  J\ily  1, 1974. 

UKBAlt    MABB  ntAMSTT 

Authority  for  $3  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  Federal  grants  for  capital  invest- 
ment in  mass  transit  facilities  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  Federal  Government's  gen- 
eral revenues,  leaving  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund  intact  for  highway  purposes  only.  The 
bUl  sets  no  time  limit  for  distribution  of 
the  grants,  but  the  entire  amount  would 
become  Immediately  available  for  obligation 
on  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

This  $3  bUIion  authorization  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  $3.1  bUllon  already  authorized  for 
such  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  much  of  which  has 
been  obligated. 

Urbanized  areas  would  be  permitted  to 
•trade"  their  Federal  aid  urban  systems  al- 
locations and  allocations  for  "controversial" 
Interstate  segments  for  an  equal  dollar 
amount  of  mass  transit  grants  from  the 
general  revenues.  The  grants  could  be  used 
to  build  rail  lines  or  to  buy  rolling  stock  for 
any  mode  of  public  transportation.  The 
money  originally  earmarked  for  the  "traded" 
highway  projects  would  remain  in  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  highway  purposes. 

NON-iirrEasTATs  nsEXAL-Am  rigrwatb — 

VXBAN   AMEAS 

For  extension  of  primary  and  secondary 
highways  In  urban  areas  (the  so-called  "C" 
system)  $400  million  annually  for  fiscal  years 

1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

For  the  urban  highway  system,  such  as 
arterial  highways  within  an  urban  area  (the 
so-called  "D"  system),  $700  million  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1974, 1975,  and  1976. 

The  urban  total  of  $1.1  billion  annually 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

KOM-IMTEBSTAra    rKMtSAI.-ATO    HICBWATS 

■'CmAI.    AKEAS 

For  primary  road  systems  in  rural  areas 
(the  "A"  system) .  $700  million  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

For  secondary  road  systems  in  rural  are««, 
(the  "B"  system),  $400  million  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and  1976. 

The  rural  total  of  $1.1  billion  annually 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
PKiOBrrr  peimart  ststem 

$300  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1974, 

1975,  and  1976,  to  be  taken  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  Improvement  of  not 
more  than  10,000  miles  of  heavily-travelled 
sections  of  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
which  connect  to  the  Interstate  System  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  highway  sections  to  be  improved  un- 
der this  provision  would  be  selected  by  the 
various  States  from  66,000  miles  of  primary 
highway  designated  by  the  1968  Highway 
Needs  Rei>ort  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  most  urgently  needed. 


These  priority  roads  woxild  be  buUt  to  the 
highest  standards  requtrefl  for  the  trafllo 
they  would  handle,  but  ne«d  not  be  built  to 
Interstate  standards.  They  could  be  two  or 
four-lane  roads,  or  high-capacity  city  streets 
which  could  be  upgraded  of  redesigned  as  an 
altematlve  to  the  constnuf  ion  of  new  free- 
ways. 

TSAIfSTEKAVIZ  TT 

The  Committee  bill  wou  d  permit  a  State 
to  give  up  a  planned  segn  ent  of  Interstate 
Highway  in  one  section  of  the  State  and  use 
that  allocation  from  the  Tfust  fMind  for  In- 
terstate mileage  in  another  jpart  of  the  State. 
Alternatively  the  Secretary  |>f  Transportation 
may  determine  that  the  itnused  allocation 
may  be  transferred  to  anotlier  State  or  States 
where  there  is  a  more  presi  Ing  need. 

A  bill  provides  for  SO  per  ;ent  tran&ferabll- 
ity  of  funds  between  the  Pederal-ald  rural 
and  primary  highway  systeqis  and  SO  percent 
transferability  between  urkan  extensions  of 
the  primary  and  secondaryj  systems  and  the 
urban  system. 

The  bill  does  NOT  authorize  any  transfer 
of  Federal-aid  funds  between  the  urban  and 
rural  highway  systems. 
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The  Committee  bill  requires  the  States  to 
earmark  a  share  of  Its  uroan  system  funds 
for  Incorporated  municipalities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  400,o4o.  This  provision 
would  guarantee  each  e\i<^  municipality  a 
percentage  of  the  State's  u]i>an  system  funds 
based  on  the  relation  of  the  municipality's 
population  to  the  State's  'entire  urbanized 
population.  The  1970  Census  showed  33  such 
municipalities  in  the  Unit4d  States,  Includ- 
ing San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

A  sum  of  $20  million  for  ^ach  of  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975  and  1976  Is  authorized  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  to  b«  allocated  among 
the  ten  states  bordering  the  Mississippi  River, 
for  constructttMi  and  reconstruction  of  a 
scenic  highway  along  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Itasca  in  Minne- 
sota. The  2,000  miles  of  its  length  utilizes 
both  Federal  l^lghways,  highways  on  Federal 
lands  and  State  highways  Where  appropriate. 

An  additional  $10  million  for  each  of  these 
three  fiscal  years  is  authorized  from  general 
revenues,  for  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  not  on  a  Fei^rai  aid  highway 
system. 

HIGHWAT  PTTBLIC  TBAlfcpOaTATION 


A,   B,   C,   D   and 


Highway   funds   for   the   „,   _,    _, 

Interstate  System  may  be  ised  for  exclusive 
or  preferential  bus  lanes,  fringe  and  corri- 
dor parking  areas,  and  other  facilities  to 
assist  public  mass  transportation. 

Additionally,  publicly  owned  transporta- 
tion authorities  may  use,  without  charge,  any 
portion  of  a  Federal-aid  highway  right-of- 
way  where  sufficient  land  1$  available  to  ac- 
commodate needed  rail  or  aon-hlghway  pub- 
lic transit  facilities. 

■PKCIAX.  TTBBAI*  HIGH  BEMSm     TRAmC  PSOGSAIC 

Authorization  oif  $300  m  :lllon,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  the  three  years 
ending  June  30,  1976,  foi  construction  of 
short  segments  at  highway' connected  to  Ibe 
Interstate  System  in  urban  areas  with  .high 
traffic  density.  These  segments  can,/J(e  no 
longer  than  ten  miles  and  must  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial,  industrial,  air- 
port, or  national  defense  Installations.  No 
more  than  one  such  route  may  be  built  In 
any  one  state. 

ECONOMIC      GIOWTH     DEVIXa  "MENT      RIGRWATS 

Authorization  of  $460  mi  lion  for  the  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1976.  for  highway  con- 
struction to  serve  new  "economic  growth 
centers"  in  rural  and  semi-^ural  areas  of  the 
country.  These  centers.  Umtted  to  areas  with 
no  mors  than  100,000  poptUatlon,  would  be 
designated  by  the  State  OoTernors,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  Af  Tr&iiq;K>rtation. 
TlM  objective  of  this  provl  tkm  is  to  encour- 


ase  development  of  industries  and  economic 
opportunity  In  areas  that  h$ve  been  losing 
population  to  the  big  metrdpolltan  centers 
and,  where  possible,  to  restfve  that  trend. 
BIGHWAT  SAmfr 

A  total  authorization  of  $1.^  billion  for  the 
three  years  ending  June  80;  1976,  to  carry 
out  safety  programs  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Hlgikway  Admlnifitratio^  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Highway  Traffic  Saf^y  Administra- 
tion. That  Includes  $155  million  for  safety 
research.  | 

$600  million  for  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  to  surrey  and  eliminate  rail- 
highway  crossing  hazards.  Two-thirds  of  the 
money  woiild  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  the  remainder  from  general  revenues. 
Two-thirds  would  go  into  projects  on  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  outside  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  one-third  into  ]  grade-crossing 
projects  on  highways  not  Included  In  any 
Federal-aid  system.  1 

$1,125  billion  for  the  thr^e  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  highway  br^ge  reconstruc- 
tion aiMl  replacement,  of  w^ich  two-thirds 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  for  bridges 
on  any  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  one- 
third  on  non-federal  highways. 

$360  million  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  197S,  for  pavement-marking  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  the  various  States,  all  to  be 
allocated  from  the  Highwa^  Trust  Fund. 
These  demonstrations  may  be  carried  out  on 
any  highways,  other  than  Interstate,  whether 
or  not  they  are  In  the  Federal -aid  system. 
Funds  not  used  by  a  State  for  pavement- 
maililng  demonstratl<HU  m^y  be  used  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  hazard^  on  hlgh-acci- 
dent-rate  sections  of  highway. 

$300  million  fw  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  spot  lmpro(vement  of  haz- 
ardous highway  sections,  of  ^hich  $200  mil- 
lion would  comp  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  $100  million  frotn  the  general 
revenues.  ] 

$225  million  for  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  the  elimination  of  road- 
side obstacles  On  both  Federal -aid  and  non- 
Federal  highways,  of  whicft  $150  million 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  $76  million  from  the  gemeral  revenues. 

The  safety  section  <^  the  Committee  bill 
also  Includes  provisions  for  Studies  into  the 
relation  between  drug  use  and  driver  safety, 
highway  safety  education,  knd  pedestrian 
safety  problems.  [ 

The  Committee  bill  also'  contains  pro- 
vlsimis  to  extend  and  refin^  the  highway 
beautificatlon  program,  to  permit  States  to 
use  their  Federal  aid  funds  f4r  bicycle  trails, 
and  to  make  planning  loans  ajcallable  to  local 
transportation  agencies.  i 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extena  his  renutfks 
at  this  point  in  Uie  RecoboI) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mt.  Chairman, 
as  we  open  debate  ob  the  high- 
way  bill,  I  should  like  at  the  outset 
to  suggest  certain  key  points  to  keep  in 
mind  as  we  proceed.  This  is  particularly 
in  order  due  to  the  fact  that  the  record 
of  our  hearings  has  not]  been  printed 
and  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
Members.  1 

I  regret  the  fact.  The  ijransportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Hou$e  Committee 
on  Public  Works  held  a  fi4l  week  of  ex- 
haustive hearings  in  late  i  March,  some 
running  late  into  the  e^^ing.  I  was 
present  for  most  of  thoss  proceedings 
and  was  impressed  by  tlie  amount  of 
factual  material  and  expert  interpreta- 
tion the  committee  was  a!ile  to  develop.' 
In  particular,  I  was  struck  by  the  tes|i- 
mony  of  Prof.  George  MT.  Hilton,  of 
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UCLA,  viio  delivered  a  statement  ab- 
solutely devastating  to  the  bust-the-tnist 
position.  I  inserted  extensive  excerpt* 
from  his  testimony— documenting  the 
decline  of  rail  transit  usage,  its  trlval 
potential  for  diverting  motorists  from 
automobiles  to  rail,  and  its  tendency  to 
worsen  congestion  by  generating  high- 
density  development  burdening  all  forms 
of  transportation— in  the  Record  on 
page  H2688  on  April  12. 1  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members. 

The  overriding  issue  to  keep  in  mind 
is  whether  we  will  yield  to  pressures  to 
divert  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  urban  rail  transit.  In  this  connection, 
we  will  hear  forceful  arguments  in  favor 
of  rapid  transit,  invoking  considerations 
of  balance,  flexibility,  fairness,  State  and 
local  prerogatives,  pollution,  energy  and 
the  like. 

But  If  the  past  is  any  guide,  none  of 
this  rhetoric  will  justify  invading  the 
trust  fund  for  two  fundamental  reasons. 
First.  The  needs  for  highway-related 
Improvements  are  so  great,  and  antici- 
pated used  tax  revenues  so  limited  by 
comparison,  that  the  trust  fimd  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  highway  demands  alone. 
Second.  Whatever  the  need  for  transit, 
the  case  cannot  be  made  for  requiring 
those  who  contribute  to  the  trust  fxmd 
to  foot  the  bill.  I  am  not  about  to  see  the 
New  Hampshire  farmer  help  pay  the 
commuting  cost  for  the  affluent  New  York 
suburbanite. 

There  is  another  complex  of  problems 
which  I  hope  this  body  will  recognize, 
because  they  relate  dh^tly  to  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  transit  demand  to  be 
anticipated  if  we  once  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  highway  trust  fund  is  for 
highways. 

These  problems  stem  from  apparent 
failures  of  metropolitan  areas  to  plan 
their  own  development  in  coordination 
with  transportation  improvements.  This 
Is  a  critical  area  and  one  to  which  I 
shaU  return  at  a  later  point  in  my  state- 
ment. It  Involves  the  urban  environment 
in  the  fullest  sense.  And  I  mean  to  see 
the  same  concerns  raised  in  connection 
with  urban  highways  are  raised  as  they 
apply  to  transit. 

But  first  consider  the  highway-related 
demands  on  the  trust  fund.  The  Depart- 
ment of  TransportaUon  has  estimated 
total  requirements  between  1970  and 
1990  at  approximately  $603  billion  in- 
cluding approximately  |600  billion  for 
highway  transportatlOTi.  Mass  transpor- 
tatl<m  needs  have  been  put  at  $63  billion 
of  which  $50  blUion  Is  for  rail  and  $13 
billl(Hi  for  bus  transit. 

At  the  same  time,  anticipated  revenues 
from  highway  user  taxes  are  put  at  $125 
to  $135  billion  for  that  period. 

No  less  an  advocate  of  urban  mass 
transit  than  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  took  note  of  the  trust 
fund's  limitations  during  last  year's  de- 
bate on  the  issue.  His  statement,  quoted 
again  in  this  year's  debate  on  the  other 
side,  is  instructive: 

I  understand  and  agree  that  the  Highway 
^ust  Fund  is  not  large  enough  to  include 
the  extensive  needs  of  all  raU  systems. 

This  problem  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
increasing  the  contract  authority,  tmder  thi 
Urban  Mass  TranqwrUtion  Act. 


It  Is  worth  recalling  that  also  last 
year.  Senator  Williams  sponsored  a 
measure  to  continue  the  contract  au- 
thority imder  the  Federal  and  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  for  3  years  at 
the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  general 
revenue,  plus  operating  subsidies.  But 
this  was  opposed  by  these  who  sought  to 
pry  open  the  trust  fimd.  When  a  con- 
ference deadlock  ensued,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  made  a  statement  di- 
rectly relating  to  oiu-  deliberations  here. 
He  said: 

This  is  a  program  which  Mth  the  American 
Transit  Association  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  Conference  of  Mayors — the 
groups  which  knew  America's  transit  needs  at 
the  grassroots  level — considered  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential  transit  program  now 
before  the  Congress — transit's  No.  1  priority 
legislative  proposal. 

I  herefore  can  only  say  that  the  Senate 
members  of  the  conference  who  rejected  this 
proposal  in  my  Judgment  were  sadly  mis- 
guided. I  would  suggest  soul  searching  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  effort  was  to  aid 
mass  transit  or  to  break  up  the  trust  fund. 

Sadly,  it  seems  to  me  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  confereees  chose  the  latter  course. 


Not  long  ago,  a  sponsor  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful amendment  to  authorize  a  far 
greater  diversion  from  the  trust  fund 
than  enacted  in  the  bill  on  the  other  side 
said: 

I^t  us  clear  this  highway  trust  fund  off 
the  highway  and  get  America  moving  again. 

Doubtless  we  again  will  hear  misin- 
formed statements  apout  the  mythical 
huge  surpluses  in  the  trust  fund,  dangers 
of  paving  over  America"  or  chopping  up 
the  coimtry  with  superhighways.  In- 
herent in  each  Is  undue  emphasis  inter- 
state highways  as  a  purpose  of  the  trust 
fund.  This  view  ignores  the  need  for  up- 
grading existing  highways — resurfacing, 
widening  and  relocating  roadways,  bus- 
related  highway  improvements  and  high- 
way safety.  As  to  this  last,  Howard  Pyle, 
president  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
hs  said  in  response  to  questioning  at  our 
hearings  that  the  trust  fund  should  be 
preserved  to  protect  the  source  of  criti- 
cally needed  funds  for  highway  safety. 
He  estimated  that,  xmless  something 
drastic  was  done,  600,000  Americans 
would  die  in  highway  mishaps  in  the 
coming  decade. 

A  final  point  as  to  costs  versus  reve- 
nues. Our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fred 
ScHWENGEL,  asked  Theodore  Kheel, 
chairman  of  the  Highway  Action  (Coali- 
tion at  our  hearings  Isist  year  how  much 
New  York  needed.  Replied  Kheel: 

I  could  not  give  your  precise  figure.  I  think 
there  Is  no  limit,  really,  on  our  true  needs. 
We  have  neglected  mass  transportation  so  ex- 
tensively In  the  postwar  years  that  the  needs 
that  we  have  are  frightening. 

They  certainly  are  frightening  to  those 
of  us  fighting  to  preserve  the  funding  for 
highways. 

Estimates  of  total  mass  transit  needs 
in  the  tri-state  New  York  metropohtan 
region  alone  nm  up  to  $13.6  bilUon  for 
operating  deficits  and  $7.3  billion  for 
capital  improvements  through  1985,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oovemors*  Special  Com- 
mission on  the  Financing  of  Mass  Trans- 
portation. 

As  to  my  second  point,  the  equity  of 
the  highway  user  subsidizing  the  urban 
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transit  rider.  New  York's  experience 
again  is  significant.  The  basic  subway 
fare  of  a  nickel  was  in  effect  from  the 
late  1800*8  up  untU  1948,  wh«i  it  went  to 
a  dime.  It  was  raised  again  to  15  cents  in 
1953,  remaining  at  that  level  and  only 
went  to  20  cents  in  1966,  10  years  after 
we  launched  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  trust  fund.  It  now  stands  at  35  cents. 
Attempts  often  are  made  to  justify 
this  subsidy  as  aid  to  the  poor.  Yet  the 
Tri-state  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion's regional  profile.  Subway  Riders 
and  Manhattan  Autos,  October  1971 
said: 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  subway  riders  are 
New  Yorkers,  and  they  have  famUy  incomes 
that  are  slightly  above  the  average  for  New 
York  City.  The  remaining  subway  trips  are 
accounted  for  by  middle  and  upper-income 
suburbanites. 

Subways  are  not  primarily  the  vehicle  of 
the  poor;  rather,  the  poor  of  the  region  sim- 
ply do  not,  or  cannot,  travel  extensively 
Current  riders  can  afford— in  terms  of  money 
and  time— to  use  the  subway  if  the  service 
is  good. 

A  recent  column  by  Joseph  Kraft  in 
praise  of  Atlanta's  mass  transit  develop- 
ment, showed  that  the  New  York  phe- 
nomenon is  not  unique: 

Obvious  benefits  from  this  project  flow  to 
the  white  community.  Commuting  from  the 
suburbs  to  the  downtown  offices  and  stores 
and  cultural  centers  wUl  be  vastly  improved. 

And  what  of  the  poor  and  black? 

The  benefits  that  flow  to  the  low-income 
blacks  are  equaUy  Important.  First  and  most 
important  of  all,  there  are  low  fares— right 
now,  not  a  decade  hence— on  an  expanded 
and  improved  bus  service 

Among  tile  10  new  bus  routes  there  ai« 
three— one  to  an  Industrial  park,  a  second 
to  a  hospital  cluster,  and  a  third  to  a  new 
shopping  center— designed  to  bring  blacks 
from  the  center  city  to  Jobs  in  the  suburban 
ring.  Buses,  not  subways. 

Thus  our  urban  transit  systems,  or  one 
of  our  oldest  and  one  of  our  newest 
benefit  the  affluent.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
highway  users  who  pay  their  money  into 
the  trust  fimd  with  the  understanding 
the  money  is  to  build  safer,  more  at- 
tractive and  better  roads,  along  with 
safety  and  highway-related  transit  facil- 
ities, to  shoulder  this  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  strongly  urged 
that  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
look  into  the  entire  matter  of  urban 
planning  and  development  controls  re- 
lated to  urban  transit.  This  matter  falls 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First 
we  are  being  asked  to  divert  funds  from' 
the  trust  fund  to  urban  mass  transit;  the 
volume  of  this  diversion  ultimately  will 
be  determined  by  the  degree  of  demand 
which    in    turn    stems    from    transit- 
generated   development.   Second,   there 
are    requirements    for    coordination    of 
rapid  transit  with  highways,  the  latter 
clearly  within  the  province  of  that  com- 
mittee. Third,  there  is  doubtless  a  par- 
allel    between    a    metropohtan    area's 
ability  to  coordinate  overall  development 
with  highways  and  its  coordination  of 
development  and  transit. 

My  basic  concern  is  that  either  of  the 
two  possibilities  is  likely  to  occur.  First, 
that  development  around  subway  facil- 
ities is  allowed  to  become  so  dense  as  to 
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render  the  f  acJUty  obMlete.  thereby  gcn- 
eratioc  demand  for  further  costly  Im- 
Itrovements.  Second,  that  development 
is  allowed  to  take  place  in  disregard  of 
the  need  for  tranvortation,  again  gen- 
erating demand  for  costly  improvements. 

As  we  already  know,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  can  make 
two-thirds  ciMpital  grants  provided  cer- 
tain planning  requirements  are  met.  It 
has  been  allowed  to  make  50  percent 
grants  pending  compliance  with  planning 
requiremaits  with  the  difTerence  between 
the  two  figures — one  sixth — held  avaH- 
able  for  payment  if  the  requirements  are 
met  within  3  years. 

There  are  comprehensive  planning  re- 
quirements Impoaed  in  connection  with 
the  highway  program,  and  I  understand 
that  some  30  cities  are  not  certified  as 
meeting  even  the  minimal  requirements 
of  establishing  a  planning  process  or  an 
agency  responsible  for  its  execution. 

■nils  suggests  that  a  review  of  plan- 
ning is  in  order. 

There  is  evidence  at  hand  that  this 
planning  and  land-use  control  is  not  be- 
ing performed.  Here  in  Washington,  for 
example,  there  have  been  complaints 
that  the  transit-related  development  at 
Friendship  Heights  Is  likely  to  create 
congestion  and  environmental  disruption. 

In  New  York  City,  the  World  Trade 
Center  is  expected  to  create  a  nightmare 
of  congestion,  according  to  a  March  20, 
1972,  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled:  "Critics  Say  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter Will  Complicate  Mass-Transit,  Pe- 
destrian Snarls  in  Msmhattan." 

According  to  the  article,  Mr.  Theodore 
Kheel  said  of  the  Port  Authority  which 
is  developing  the  Trade  Center: 

This  is  going  to  be  a  great  Irony,  that  any 
agency  created  to  solve  our  transportation 
problems  winds  up  creating  one  ot  tbe  wont 
traffic  Jams  In  history. 

I  see  even  greater  irony  In  his  attempts 
to  use  the  trust  fund  to  bail  out  New 
York.  No  wonder,  again  in  his  words, 
"there  is  no  limit,  really,  on  our  true 
needs." 

There  Is  a  paraUel  here,  between  un- 
controlled development  being  used  to 
Justify  pubUc  improvements,  such  as  a 
flood  plain  development  being  used  to 
Justify  dams  which  later  become  obsolete 
because  of  further  development,  or  dense 
development  around  airports,  which  later 
generate  comjilaints  about  the  noise. 

So  there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  inves- 
tigation here. 

Requirements  for  environmental  im- 
pact statements,  which  have  been  \ised 
to  cripple  so  many  urban  highway  proj- 
ects, require : 

A  statement  of  any  environmental  Impacts 
which  wUl  resntt  In  any  Irreversible  and  Ir- 
retrievable cMnmttment  of  resources.  This 
statement  should  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
lUelUiood  of  adverse  envkimuneiatal  tanpacta 
which  vUl  b«  caused  by  future  developmenta 
generated  by  this  prc^osed  project. — Exhibit 
t.  Excerpts  from  External  Operating  Manual, 
TTIITA,  Aagust,  1VT2. 

Environmental  impacts  listed  include 
effects  upon  population  growth  and  dis- 
persal within  the  area,  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  trafBc  or  congestion  levels 
on  streets  and  highways,  and  division  or 
disruption  of  established  communities» 


such  as  "disrupting  ordferly.  planned  de- 
veliHnnent."  T    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  havf  no  wish  to  have 
the  Federal  Govemm^t  dictate  local 
patterns  of  development.  What  we  have 
a  right  and  a  respcoslbUity  to  endure  Is 
that  local  i^ans  meet  national  policy  ob- 
jectives and  that  those  l^o&Uy  formulated 
plans  are  followed. 

So  I  have  urged  exploration  of  this 
field  with  the  thought  fhat  any  funding 
of  urban  mass  transit  be  accompanied 
with  a  more  meaningful  and  explicit  "im- 
pacti<m"  statement,  a  position  supported 
by  testimony  at  our  heaifings. 

And  only  when  these  Questions  are  an- 
swered can  a  realistic  determination  be 
made  as  to  the  even  partial  justification 
for  diversion  of  highwa^  funds  for  mass 
transit.  1 

I  am  confident  that  tne  real  costs  iden- 
tified by  such  an  inqulr^  will  support  the 
case  that  diversion  is  sot  justified. 

Let  us  also  recall  thtt  the  objectives 
stated  by  UMTA  include: 

Relief  of  traffic  congestton.  This  objective 
seeks  improvement  in  overall  traffic  move- 
ment and  travel  time  in  ivban  regions  espe- 
cially during  peak  hottfs  of  travel  de- 
mand. ...  I 

Improving  quality  of  uiban  enviroiiunent. 
This  objective  reqvUres  achievement  of  land 
use  patterns  and  envlromnental  conditions 
that  effectively  contribut^  to  the  physical, 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  urban  com- 
munities. Land  use  patterns  and  transporta- 
tion networks  are  to  be  de*loped  with  a  view 
to  minimizing  the  need  |or  tran8p<Htatlon 
facilities  and  their  demands  on  urban  Bp»c». 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
a  grave  question  whetlier  this  is  being 
met  here  in  the  Washing^n  metropolitan 
area,  and  strong  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  most  decidely  not  in  New  York 
City.  r 

The  Highway  Users  Federation  has 
calculated  that  for  th^  average  com- 
muter trip  to  the  cential  business  dis- 
trict— 10  miles  in  our  i^ajor  metropoli- 
tan areas— the  economic  cost  of  the  au- 
tomobile trip  with  averse  occupancy  is 
two-thirds  to  three-quaj^ters  that  of  rail 
transit.  This  drops  draioatlcally  with  in- 
creased car  occupancy.  Tbus  costs,  with 
facilities  supported  partlaUy  by  the  trust 
fund,  are  half  those  of  rail  because  "buses 
share  highway  capital,  npalntenance  and 
operating  costs  with  aiutomobiles  and 
trucks."  I 

Finally,  another  frequently  heard  ar- 
gument is  to  the  effecC  that  the  trust 
fund  was  created  to  assure  funding  of 
the  Interstate  System.  tT^ls  is  not  cor- 
rect. But  even  if  it  were,  how  in  the  name 
of  reason  can  trustbusters  find  justifi- 
cation for  the  trust  in  support  of  a  sys- 
tem to  cost  $76  billion,  but  none  for  total 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMHrr.  Mr.  Chah- 


needs  of  $593  billion 
over  the  next  20  years? 

Abandonment  of  the 
cept  as  applied  to  this 
service  would  represent 
informed  step  backwar( 
slon  to  rail  transit  ult: 
would    shortchange    o 
need  for  primary,  seconflary.  and  high- 
way safety  Improvement*  without  appre- 
ciably benefiting  the  urban  commuter. 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permiesUtn  t^  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  th^  Racoas.) 
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man.  6  months  ago  I  rose  w  ..„^^^  «««,c 
my  cfdleagues  to  urge  si  pport  for  H Jl 
l«5«,  the  Fedenkl  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1972.  As  a  member  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  and  cosponsor  of  the 
92d  Congress  bill,  I  participated  in  15 
days  of  hearings  in  which  we  heard  126 
witnesses  and  studied  an  additional  75 
statements  submitted  foi!  consideration. 
Since  this  legislation  die^  in  the  House 
on  the  final  day  of  the!  92d  Congress, 
we  convened  the  »3d  Cotigress  strongly 
committed  to  discharging  our  responsi- 
bihty  in  this  priority  item  of  unfinished 
business.  T 

Again  in  this  new  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  has  studied  the 
great  needs  of  the  Natioh  toward  devel- 
opment of  a  legislative  v^iicle  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  Pederal-IState  highway 
program.  Fbllowing  a  w^k  of  full-day 
hearings  and  a  3-day  markup  session  in 
the  93d  Congress,  the  eommittee  has 
reported  in  the  House  S.  502,  amended. 
Our  goal  is  the  same  in  1973  as  it  was 
in  1972.  The  bill  we  are  debating  today 
f  lu'ther  refines  a  soimd  a^i 
ing  the  diverse  traoqwi 
ooents  cA  America. 

The  House  version  of  ., 

Highway  Act  of  1973  striloes  a  balance  m 
allocating  revenues  to  va|1ous  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  fulfill  congies- 
slCHial  respoiisU)ility  towird  keeping  a 
growing  country  on  the  move.  It  provides 
funding  authority  for  completing  the 
42.500-mlle  Interstate  System.  It  allows 
continued  development  of  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  highway  and  road 
arteries.  It  recognises  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic growth  centers  and  environmental 
enhancement.  It  establishes  strcmg  prece- 
dent for  the  Federal  obUfration  in  solv- 
ing our  crucial  but  still  ttnmet  problem 
in  highway  safety.  It  f eat«i^  a  new  title 
to  provide  extensive  assisUmce  to  the 
specialised  requirements  (nf  urban  ma-s* 
transit. 

At  issue  before  the  Ilouse  today  to 
highway  legislation.  It  is  tn  the  best  ii>- 
terests  of  the  entire  Natic^  that  we  fur- 
ther advance  our  modem  cystem  of  high- 
ways. Due  to  many  complex  factors, 
highways  will  continue  In^i  the  foresee- 
al^e  future  to  serve  as  the  principal 
means  of  transportaticniin  moving  goods, 
services  and  peoi^  throughout  the  vast 
geogracdiy  of  the  eoui^vT  Since  1956, 
emphasis  on  the  Interstaie  System  has 
deferred  attention  to  othei  Federal  high- 
way systems;  the  Nation  today  is  linked 
from  coast  to  coast  with  obsolete  and 
unsafe  highways  which  are  as  important 
to  our  economy  as  the  IxitQrstate  System. 
The  1972  National  Tranaportatlon  Re- 
port studied  our  Federal  aid  highway 
program  through  the  year  |Sf90  and  found 
that  (609  bUlion  worth  of  Improvements 
win  be  needed.  The  Peder^  AM  Highway 
Act  of  1973  carries  a  tota|  aiiftroriaation 


of  $25.5  blUloii  In  new  s 
ity  through  fiscal  year 
highway  needs 
Department  of  Trans. 

stiD  need  arowid  $575  

provement  purposes  in  the  1 4 -year  period 
from  1976  to  1990.  This  wdbid  amount  to 
an  annual  outlay  of  over  $41  billion— a 
figure  which  more  Uum  troubles  the  3- 
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year  authorization  for  highway  purjioses 
to  S.  502. 

Although  I  will  snpxwrt  attempts  to  re- 
move the  antl-imi)Oundment  section  302 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  House  version  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  Considerable  deliberation 
and  study  have  Ijeen  invested  in  this 
multiple-program  bill.  In  addition  to  the 
conventional  highway  program  authori- 
zation, major  new  features  offer  compre- 
hensive efforts  toward  highway  safety 
and  urban  mass  transit  improvement. 

Interstate  System  completion  will  of 
course  continue  at  the  90-10  matching 
ratio.  For  example,  a  total  $154,103,000 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  are  estimated 
as  needed  to  complete  Interstate  seg- 
ments in  Arkansas:  $138,693,000  Is  the 
estimated  Federal  share  of  fimds  re- 
quired to  complete  the  system. 

The  1973  bin  will  provide  an  equitable 
authority  for  the  diverse  needs  of  our 
urban  and  rural  areas  under  the  ABCD 
systems.  The  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems funds — ^A  and  B — can  be  spent 
solely  in  rural  areas,  with  $1.1  billion 
allocated  for  this  function.  Extensions 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  in 
urban  areas — C  and  D — are  specifically 
reserved  likewise  for  sm  expenditure  of 
$1.1  billion  during  the  3-year  authoriza- 
tion period.  In  essoice,  the  legislation 
offers  fivefold  Increase  for  urban  sys- 
tems withoiit  subtracting  from  the  rural 
program. 

The  entire  Nation  has  suffered  the  con- 
sequences of  the  recent  escalation  in 
price  of  lumber  and  wood  products.  We 
are  now  deeply  committed  to  a  program 
of  forest  resource  management  that  will 
help  insure  a  stable  economy  and  pre- 
clude the  chaotic  economic  situation  of 
this  past  winter.  With  a  view  toward 
better  access  and  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's tlmberlands,  the  bill  authorizes 
$170  mUIlon  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  out  of  the  general  fund 
and  $33  minion  for  forest  highways  out 
of  the  triist  fund. 

S.  502,  amended,  pays  recognition  to 
the  role  of  highways  in  promoting  the 
development  of  new  conununiUes  with 
economic  growth  potential  away  from 
established  population  centers.  With  the 
growing  congestion  of  oik  cities  and  deg- 
radaUon  of  the  quality  of  life  brought 
on  by  overpopulation,  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  national  priority  to  revitalize  and  di- 
versify the  eaoDoms  of  rurtd  areas,  dis- 
perse industrial  growth  and  encourage 
balanced  population  patterns.  Without 
adequate  transportation  access,  a  com- 
munity cannot  advance.  The  1970  High- 
way Act  p'ifjt.hii-'ihfwi  economic  growth 
center  development  highways  as  a 
demonstration  project.  Ths  1973  High- 
way Act  authorizes  this  vital  concept  as 
an  ongoing  program  at  the  rate  of  $150 
minion  per  year.  The  State  of  Arkansas 
is  an  ideal  example  of  the  type  of  area 
that  can  benefit  from  this  program  and, 
in  return,  contribute  substantiaUy  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  system  Is 
now  over  50  years  Old,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  remove  the  "Federal  red-tape" 
which  has  begun  to  impair  the  efflclency 
of  the  entire  program.  State  highway  de- 
CXIX 827— Part  10 


pstrtments  have  "grown  up"  since  1916 
when  the  Federal-State  program  was 
launched.  They  now  possess  expertise, 
professloBalism  and  experience  wliich 
cans  for  a  better  way  of  processing  proj- 
ects than  the  present  Federal  Highway 
Administration  technical  procedure.  Al- 
though FHWA  win  continue  to  scrutinize 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  design. 
this  new  approach  calls  for  certification 
acceptance  for  aU  Federal-aid^ystems 
except  the  interstate.  The  State  high- 
way department  would  certify  that  it  has 
met  the  relevant  responsiblities  and  step- 
by-step  review  on  projects  woiUd  be  sub- 
stituted for  by  spot-check  monitoring. 

In  many  of  our  urban  areas,  short  span 
connections  are  badly  needed  for  access 
to  facilities  such  as  airports  or  industrial- 
ized isolated  areas.  With  a  view  toward 
fining  this  gap,  the  1973  blU  provides  for 
a  special  urban  high  density  traffic  pro- 
gram for  short,  urban  routes  connecting 
to  an  Interstate. 

With  good  cause,  past  legislation  has 
given  considerable  pmphnidg  to  the  inter- 
state whne  much  of  our  Intermediate 
system  of  roadways  at  the  next  level  have 
become  deteriorated,  congested  and  haz- 
ardous. This  approximately  10,000-mile 
network — or  Intermediate  system — today 
serves  around  one-sixth  as  much  travel 
as  the  interstate  on  one-fourth  of  the 
total  expanse.  Although  these  primary 
routes  are  predominately  rural,  they, 
along  with  the  Interstate  System,  could 
serve  as  access  to  over  90%  of  the  urban 
population  in  the  country.  The  1973  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  authorizes  $300 
million  for  each  of  the  3  forthcoming  fis- 
cal years  for  improvement  of  this  high- 
volume  supplementary  system  so  vital  to 
our  overall  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  contains  views 
of  one  of  our  leading  transportation  spe- 
cialists, Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner.  Most  an 
of  you  know  him  and  have  great  respect 
for  his  credentials  and  high  regards  for 
his  oirtstandlng  service.  As  the  former 
P>Bderal  Highway  Administrator,  I  com- 
mend his  statement  to  you  toward  per- 
haps your  gaining  a  funer  understanding 
of  this  complex  matter.  You  may  find  it 
on  page  12831  In  the  April  17  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Now  with  regard  to  highway  safety. 
Congress  cannot  continue  to  provide  for 
highway  systems  development  without  a 
major  effort  in  reversing  the  death  toU 
on  our  Nation's  roads.  In  addition  to  the 
himuin  sundering  caused  by  the  56,000 
deaths  in  1972,  the  economic  loss  was  es- 
timated at  $40  hinion.  If  this  could  be 
cut  in  half  by  next  year,  we  would  recoup 
the  entire  3-year  expenditure  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  Thie  1973  bin  Includes 
title  n.  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973 
which  I  cosponsored.  Such  programs  au- 
thorized include  a  pavement  marking 
project  for  the  rural  highways  where 
two-thirds  of  our  traffic  fataUties  occur. 
Also  provided  for  are  traffic  control  de- 
vices at  high-hazard  locations,  removal 
of  roadside  obstacles,  protecticui  at  rail- 
road crossings  and  replacement  or  im- 
provement for  deficient  bridges. 

In  conclusion,  the  debate  over  using 
highway  tnlst  fund  moneys  for  mass- 
transit  projects  has  been  extensive  and 


heated,  both  in  the  last  Congress  and  tlie 
93d.  I  agree  that  the  proUans  facing  our 
cities  are  urgent  and  tliat  the  Federal  re- 
spetxsibility  in  transportation  does  not 
stop  at  the  perimeto-  of  an  urban  com- 
munity. For  this  reason,  I  strongly  sup- 
port titie  m  <tf  the  1973  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  This  section  authorizes  $3  bil- 
lioti  in  Federal  grants  for  urban  f aciUties 
from  the  general  revenues,  leaving  ti^ 
highway  trust  fund  intact  for  highway 
purposes  only.  Now  our  cities  will  be  able 
to  "trade"  their  Federal  aid  for  an  equal 
dollar  amount  ol  mass  transit  grants 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  UjS. 
Treasury.  AU  funds  traded  in  such  a 
manner  would  revert  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  This  program  is  viable  and 
workable  in  presenting  a  section  to  tiie 
present  controversy. 

I  have  presented  to  you  already  a 
strong  reastm  for  leaving  the  trust  fund 
intact  tot  highways.  Thoe  is  no  surplus 
in  the  fimd,  and  we  cannot  poesiltly — at 
the  present  levd  of  authtHizatifln — ade- 
quately meet  the  Nation's  highway  needs 
by  1990.  The  highway  prognun.  since 
trust  fund  establishment  in  1956,  Ixas 
been  self-supporting.  Look  at  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  receipts  of  revenue.  These  mon- 
eys come  from  motor  fuel  taxes,  tire  and 
oil,  parts  and  accessories  taxes.  We  must 
meet  the  needs  of  mass  transit  from  the 
general  revenues  uid  leave  the  trust 
fund  for  constructing  and  improving 
roadways  which  have  been  pckid  for  by 
the  highway  user.  Those  citizens  using 
our  national  highway  system  are  pres- 
ently oosnpensating  for  any  environ- 
mental impact.  If  you  pay  $1  in  trust 
fund  taxes,  12  Mt  cvaXs  of  that  doUar  will 
be  spent  on  environmental  improvement. 

We  have  before  \i»  House  today  a 
w^-balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  advancing  national  transporta- 
ticHi.  It  gives  fair  treatment  to  rural  and 
urban  areas  alike,  increased  safety  and 
attention  to  further  developing  and  im- 
proving of  our  primary  roadways.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  coUeagues  in  passage 
of  the  Fedo^  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

<Mr.  BaOYHILLof  Virgmia  asked  and 
was  given  pertnlssi<m  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  potnt  in  the  Bioou.) 

Mr.  BROYHIUi  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  really  is  no  question  al>out 
the  need  to  provide  more  and  better  mass 
public  traneportatiOQ  facilities  in  the 
urbanized  areas  of  o«r  coimtry. 

The  need  is  dear  and  growii)g.  and  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  the  Ccmgress 
take  truly  constructive  action  in  this 
direetioB. 

However.  I  do  not  brieve  that  divert- 
ing money  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
is  the  best — or  even  the  proper — way  to 
meet  this  need. 

Under  the  financing  cwioept  on  which 
the  IBghway  Trust  Fund  is  based,  a  tax 
Is  Imposed  on  users  of  facilities  hi  pro- 
portion to  the  use  they  make  of  those 
facilities.  The  proceeds  are  then  exi>ended 
on  construction  of  the  facilities,  which 
are  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  users 
who  have  paid  for  theih. 

From  one  point  of  view.  the. tax  Is  fn 
the  nature  of  a  governmental  charge  on 
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users  which  varies  according  to  the  de- 
mands they  make  on  the  facilities. 

Therefore,  diverting  the  proceeds  of  a 
iiser  tax  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
which  do  not  provide  benefits  to  the  users 
that  correspond  to  the  proportionate  use 
which  they  make  of  them  would  imder- 
mlne  the  very  foundation  of  the  user 
tax-trust  fund  concept. 

Such  dlversl(Hi  also  would  involve  the 
credibility  of  government.  In  a  very  real 
sense.  Unless  we  keep  faith  with  those 
who  pay  the  user  taxes,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  In  the  future  to 
justify  the  imposition  of  other  user  taxes 
for  special  purposes  which  might  seem 
appropriate  at  the  time. 

In  short,  if  we  tell  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people  that  we  are  going 
to  use  specific  taxes  which  are  imposed 
c»i  them  for  specific  purposes — and  we 
establish  a  trust  fund  to  do  so — then  we 
should  live  up  to  that  bargain. 

I  submit  that  It  would  be  dl^onorable 
to  do  otherwise. 

I  submit  further  that  we  do  not  have 
to  resort  to  circuitous  and  questionable 
methods  In  order  to  fund  public  mass 
transportation  improvements  in  con- 
gested metropolitan  areas  where  they  are 
so  urgently  needed. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  a  number  of 
feasible  ways  In  which  we  can  achieve 
this  worthwhile  end.  One  such  plan  Is 
embodied  In  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  and  which  Is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

My  plan  is  simple.  It  would  employ 
the  new  general  revenue  sharing  law — 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972— as  a  vehicle  to  distribute  $800 
million  a  year  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment within  urbanized  areas  for  the  sole 
puipose  of  providing  and  improving  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  services. 

I  emphasize  that  this  siun  of  money 
would  be  over  and  above  the  general 
revenue  sharing  fimds  already  provided 
In  the  Act. 

As  defined  in  the  law,  iu*banlzed  areas 
are  those  c<Hisistlng  of  a  central  city  or 
cities  with  50.000  or  more  inhabitants, 
plus  adjacent  territory  Wliich  is  densely 
populated.  In  form  these  urbanized 
sections  closely  resemble  the  standard 
metropolitan  areas  which  are,  perhaps, 
more  familiar  designations  on  the  map. 
This  is  where  the  need  is,  uid  this  is 
where  the  m<niey  would  go. 

Each  imit  of  Oovemment  would  receive 
a  share  of  the  $800  million  annually 
which  would  be  proportionate  to  its  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  allocation.  The  same 
basic  distribution  formula  and  the  same 
safeguards  against  misuse  of  funds, 
which  already  are  provided  In  the  general 
revenue  sharing  act,  woxild  apply  to  these 
additional  funds. 

Local  governments  could  use  the  addi- 
tional money  for  ci4>ital  expenditures — 
and  for  maintenance  and  operating  ex- 
penditures as  well — in  connection  with 
the  transportation  of  people  by  systems 
which  are  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  and  which  provide  service  on  a 
regular  or  continuous  basis. 

Public  mass  transportation  facilities 
would  Include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  rapid  rail  facilities,  fringe  parking, 
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purchase  of  passenger  e(|uipment,  special 
bus  lanes  and  highwav  traffic  control 
devices.  ] 

Recognizing  that  man^  localities  have 
joined  in  a  regional  app^ach  to  meeting 
their  mass  transportatlcp  needs,  the  bill 
provides  that  recipient  anlts  of  govern- 
ment coiild  use  the  moi^y  as  their  con- 
tributions to  areawide  i 
ects  or  authorities. 

Equally    Important, 
are  within  urbanized  are 
not   participating   in 
could  apply  their  shares 
pand  or  establish  their 
portation  services. 

I  would  think  that  legislation  along 
this  line,  designed  to  apply  to  a  wide 
range  of  services  based  on  local  as  well 
as  regional  requirements,  would  have 
broad  support,  particularly  among  those 
who  have  so  vigorously  advocated  the 
diversion  of  highway  trust  fund  money 
as  a  means  of  meeting  our  mass  trans- 
portation needs.  It  would  attain  the  goals 
which  they  ostensibly  se«k,  without  jeop- 
ardizing any  other  prognam  and  without 
breaking  faith  with  those  who  now  pay 
user  taxes. 

Of  course,  if  the  prinary  aim  of  any 
of  these  parties  Is  not  to  provide  im- 
proved mass  transportat  on  facilities,  but 
is  simply  to  "bust"  th«  highway  trust 
fund,  then  obviously  this  plan  will  have 
little  appeal  to  them.       ' 

To  any  of  that  persua$lon.  let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  best  was  to  accomplish 
their  objective  is  to  cut  the  user  taxes, 
diminish  the  trust  fund,  and  thus  reduce 
road  construction. 

But  for  those  of  us  wh )  have  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  charting  a  fair, 
equitable  and  imcomplliated  course  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  follow  In 
helping  to  solve  the  pressing  mass  trans- 
portation problems  our  poimtry  faces.  I 
believe  that  H.R.  6765  provides  an  avenue 
worth  pursuing.  | 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hlM  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)       | 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  ChWrman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  supix>rt  for  section  145  of  S.  502,  as 
amended,  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  complete  the  draft 
environmental  Impact  c^tement  on  In- 
terstate Route  66  from  the  National 
Capital  Beltway  to  the  Potomac  River, 
and  to  finalize  all  nece^ary  determina- 
tions for  construction  ol  that  portion  of 
1-66  prior  to  January  1,  1974.  I  firmly 
believe  that  approval  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  will  constitute  a  great  public 
service,  not  only  to  thos«  who  daily  com- 
mute from  Virginia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  also  to  the  many  visitors 
who  annually  arrive  in  our  Capital  City. 

Interstate  Route  66  wfa  originally  de- 
signed in  1956  as  an  integral  portion  of 
our  nationwide  system  of  interstate  and 
defense  highways.  For  tee  past  17  years, 
construction  of  all  but  2p  of  the  planned 
75-mlIe  highway  has  betn  delayed  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  in  ^ite  of  the  fiu;t 
that  all  traffic  studies  vhich  have  been 
conducted  point  out  the.  urgent  need  for 
1-66  as  part  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  Met  -opoUtan  Wash- 
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ington  area.  Further,  mu4h  preliminary 
work  has  alreswly  been  completed  to  in- 
sure that  overall  construction  meets  en- 
vironmental requirements. 

Balanced  transportation  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  is  goi^g  to  require  a 
thorough  mix  of  modern  lurban  high- 
ways and  adequate  an^  economical 
rapid  transit  for  commut^  and  visitors 
alike.  Completion  of  the  1-166  project  will 
play  a  large  part  in  meeting  our  trans- 
portation needs,  and  I  w^  particularly 
pleased  to  learn  that  th|e  Senate  had 
approved  a  similar  sectioQ  in  its  version 
of  the  highway  bill.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  tol  do  likewise  in 
giving  their  approval  to  lection  145  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.)  I 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate having  this  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  that  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  oi  1973,  which 
provides  for  construction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  bicycle  paths.  | 

As  we  all  know,  the  vast  increase  In 
bicycle  usage  in  this  country  has  been  a 
nearly  unprecedented  phenomenon.  This 
low-cost,  low-maintenance,  healthful, 
and  nonpollutlng  means  of  transporta- 
tion Is  a  technological  development  from 
which  we  need  never  fear  environmental 
damage.  Indeed,  as  the  Imtion's  energy 
challenge  threatens  shortages  of  fuel 
supplies,  we  will  begin  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  those  means  of  transportation 
which  use  "people-power"  as  their  pri- 
mary energy  source.  Consequently.  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  recognized 
this  need  by  providing  f<*  the  develop- 
ment of  bike  paths  along  [our  roadways. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  today,  as 
we  consider  this  part  of  th^  bill,  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  work  done  in  this 
area  by  our  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch).  During  the  92d  Congress, 
he  Introduced  the  origl^  legislation 
providing  for  these  paths,  and.  although 
we  were  tmsuccessful  in  including  It  In 
the  highway  legislation  la»t  year,  I  think 
It  appropriate  to  recognize  his  energy 
and  determination  in  Accepting  this 
amendment  today.  The  ^redit  for  this 
amendment  is  due  to  the  mitlnnan  from 
New  York  for  his  f oreslg^iedness  In  sup- 
porting this  environmentally  progressive 
legislation.  T 

(Mr.  WYUE  asked  and  kpas  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  reinarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)        T 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
controversy  with  resi>ect  to  this  bill  is 
the  Anderson  amendment.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  C^alif omiS  and  state  why 
I  think  this  Is  an  amendment  whose  time 
has  arrived.  Basically,  I  am  convinced 
that  State  and  local  officials  must  have 
more  latitude  in  determining  how  trans- 
portation funds  should  be  {used.  To  force 
a  city  to  accept  more  highways  when 
msiss  transit  is  what  is  needed  there  does 
not  make  any  sense.  The  Anderson 
amendment  provides  this  flexibility  that 
I  feel  Is  essential,  but  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  does  not  jeopardize  the  Interstate 
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program  nor  the  rural  highway  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment does  not  compti  anybody  to  put 
1  cent  of  highway  money  Into  tn^jaf 
transit.  It  merely  provides  them  with  the 
opportimlty  to  select  mass  transit  if  they 
believe  that  such  projects  can  best  solve 
the  problems  facing  them. 

Under  this  amendment,  no  State  gets 
any  more  or  less  money  than  they  other- 
wise would  receive  under  the  bill.  P^u"- 
ther,  this  amendment  does  not  increase 
urban  funding  at  the  expense  of  rural 
areas,  vas  does  it  have  any  effect  on  the 
Interstate  Slystem.  It  only  promotes  bal- 
anced transportation  by  providing  essen- 
tial flexibility  for  urban  areas  and  by 
malnt4iln1ng  a  firm  commitment  for 
highways  in  our  rural  areas. 

In  supporting  this  amendment,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  can  be  accused  of 
breaking  any  trust  with  citizens  who 
pajr  gasoline  taxes.  Payment  of  gas  taxes 
can  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  a  vote  for 
more  hlghwajrs.  Aliex  all,  you  only  have 
the  ODportuni^  to  vote  when  confronted 
with  a  choice,  and  for  most  Americans, 
given  the  inadequacy  of  existing  mass 
transit,  their  only  chcrice  of  transporta- 
tion is  the  automobile.  Enacfanent  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  will  help  insinv 
that  taxes  that  are  paid  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  are  used  effectively,  and 
frankly  that  Is  far  more  important  than 
just  Insuring  that  more  and  modre  high- 
ways get  built. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BLATirnc) . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  S.  502.  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  This  bill 
represents  an  enormous  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woriu  to  provide  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  complete  the  Interstate  hii^way 
program  and  to  provide  the  massive  as- 
sistance needed  to  build  and  improve 
oar  Nation's  highway  system.  Vot  the 
first  time  since  the  Congress  has  been 
considering  Federal  aid  to  highways, 
this  bill  contains  provisions  to  greatly 
Increase  the  amount  of  fimds  available 
for  urban  mass  transportation. 

While  I  feel  that  the  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  Its  commitment  to  urban 
mass  transportation,  I  commend  the 
committee  for  Including  provisl<ms  to 
provide  the  needed  funds  to  expand  and 
improve  urban  transportation  through- 
out the  country.  The  most  glaring  defect 
in  the  bill.  I  believe,  is  the  absence  of 
the  so-called  Anderson  amendment,  or 
as  it  was  called  in  the  Senate,  the 
Muskle-Baker  amendment.  The  Ander- 
son amendment  which  wUl  be  shortly 
considered  by  the  House  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  would  provide  $700  million 
per  year  far  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  from  the  uri)an  system  funds 
which  are  presoitly  allocated  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  urban  areas  of 
50,000  populatlcm  or  more.  The  Ander- 


son ajwndment  is  the  first  step  and  a 
vltaQy  necessary  step  to  permit  the 
greater  use  of  Federal  highway  funds 
for  our  total  transportation  needs.  Our 
greatest  transportation  need  at  this 
time  is.  as  many  would  agree,  for  urban 
mass  transportaticm. 

The  highway  trust  fund  is  a  fimd  that 
in  the  future  should  provide  the  revenue 
for  aU  modes  of  transportation,  particu- 
larly since  we  will  be  completing  the 
Federal  interstate  highway  program 
within  the  next  10  years,  which  has 
taken  the  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fimd.  At  the  present  time, 
our  urban  areas  can  only  use  the  urban 
system  funds  for  highways  and  related 
construction  projects.  This  Is  a  much  too 
limiting  use  for  our  cities.  The  Anderson 
amendment  simply  permits  our  cities  the 
discretion  in  using  the  funds  imder  this 
urban  system's  program  for  whatever 
they  deem  necessary.  They  could  devote 
it  totally  to  highway  related  needs  or 
could  commit  part  of  It  for  urban  n\sui^ 
transportation,  such  as  subways  or  buses 
or  could,  in  fact,  use  all  of  it  for  urban 
mass  transportation  needs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  b^eve  this  Is  a 
first  step,  using  the  great  amoimt  of  the 
massive  funds  in  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund  for  our  total  transportation 
needs. 

I  have  strongly  supported,  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  Federal  highway  program, 
all  of  the  Federal  highway  bills  that  the 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  body.  I  still  strongly  sup- 
port commitments  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
which  under  this  bill  would  total  $3.5 
billion  per  year  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  as  wen  as  large  amounts  of  money 
for  our  rural  areas  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  systems,  highway  sys- 
tems for  our  public  lands,  and  the  urban 
extension  hieiiway  system. 

While  I  support  all  of  the  titles  of 
S.  502,  I  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  saw  fit  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  TraoHMrtation  Act  of  1964,  which 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ttanifing  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber. I  understand  the  situation  with 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
foimd  itself,  particularly  since  the  Sen- 
ate had  ^proved  amendments  to  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  as  part  of  the 
highway  bilL 

I  am,  of  course,  not  opposed  to  the 
provisions  in  title  m,  but  I  feel  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  should  have 
yielded  this  title  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  will  support 
Utle  m.  but  I  hope  in  the  future  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  leave 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
lr>g  and  (Currency.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  reported  to 
the  House  HR.  6452,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
which  goes  further  than  the  provisions  of 
title  in  of  the  bUl  presently  imder  con- 
sideration. I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  shortly  consider  this  biU  also. 

During  November  of  1972,  I  visited 
a  numb(§  of  European  countries  to  stiidy 


their  urban  buiss  transportation  assist- 
ance programs.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  total  commitment  to  urban 
mass  transp<M-tation  assistance  by  the 
national  govenunents  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Spain, 
and  Prance.  These  gov^nments  not  only 
provided  the  necessary  financing  for 
their  capital  grant  needs,  but  provided 
the  day-to-day  operating  assistance  that 
every  one  of  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  in  these  coimtries  required. 
No  such  commitment  on  the  part  of  our 
Federal  Government  exists  here.  But, 
I  believe,  that  the  action  we  take  on  this 
bill,  if  it  is  to  include  the  Anderson 
amendment,  and  the  acticn  the  House 
Mrtll  take  later  on  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  kA 
1973,  will  begin  to  totally  commit  our 
TeA&nl  Government  to  providing  the 
needed  assistance  for  luhan  mas3  trans- 
portation. 

(Mr.  6HUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  imp<fftant  in  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  make  very  sure  that  we  fully 
imderstand  what  is  involved.  S<Mne  peo- 
ple would  have  us  believe  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  highway  program  k  to 
feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  a  munifi- 
cent malevolent  monster  known  as  the 
highway  lobby  which  seeks  to  pave  Ofver 
America.  I  think  this  represents  a  grave 
misunderstanding,  which  should  and 
can  be  coimtered  with  hard  facts.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  volimie  entitled  "The 
1972  Naticmal  TransporUtion  Needs  Re- 
pent." It  is  a  resiilt  of  a  study  mandated 
by  Congress  in  the  Highway  Act  <rf  1970 
and  conducted  by  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I«t  us  look  at  some  of  those  facts :  The 
first  thing  we  learn  is  that  the  projected 
needs  of  our  highway  network  between 
1970  and  1990  are  estimated  to  cost  $«00 
UUion,  of  which  $300  billion  are  con- 
sidered absolutely  essential.  During  the 
same  period,  the  highway  trust  fond  is 
expected  to  generate  only  $125  billion, 
or  just  41  percent  of  the  projected  crit- 
ical need.  It  is  worthwhile  noting  also 
that  in  the  latest  quarterly  report,  the 
fund  contained  $4.7  biUion  balanced 
against  obligations  of  $6.9  billion.  So 
here  we  come  to  the  first  misconception: 
Bather  than  being  the  rich  bag  of 
money  ripe  to  be  tapped  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  fund  does  not  even  c<mtain 
enough  money  to  finance  our  highway 
system's  most  critical  needs. 

There  are  other  fascinaUng  facts  to  be 
gleaned  from  this  volume.  To  those  who 
have  us  believe  that  the  highway  fund  is 
aimed  at  paving  over  America,  I  would 
point  out  that  of  all  the  moneys  spent  on 
arterial  highways,  only  about  7  percent 
go  for  the  construction  of  new  highways 
or  the  relocation  of  pouting  ones.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  high- 
way moneys  go  to  upgrading  our  <>yiKting 
highway  netwwk,  making  it  safer  and 
more  efficient. 

The  next  misconception  deals  with  who 
needs  highways.  There  are  some  people 
who  believe  that  the  lu-ban  areas  no 
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longer  need  highways  and  only  the  rural 
areas  need  them.  That  may  be  true  for 
some  of  the  40  largest  cities  with  popula- 
tions over  400,000,  although  I  doubt  It, 
but  what  about  the  200  smaller  urban 
areas  who  badly  need  highways.  The 
transportation  needs  study  tells  us  that 
of  the  $600  billlOTi  projected  needs,  fully 
$240  billion  are  located  in  urban  areas. 

The  report  also  gives  another  insight 
Into  who  needs  highways.  For  the  Na- 
tion, 93  percent  of  all  passenger-miles 
traveled  were  traveled  in  highway  ve- 
hicles— automobiles  and  buses.  In  urban 
areas,  contrary  to  what  you  might  think, 
that  figure  rises  to  98  percent.  Even  In 
our  largest  cities,  where  bus  and  rsdl  mtiss 
transit  is  available,  mass  transit  still 
accounts  for  only  5  percent.  Who  needs 
highways?  The  cities  do. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  most  impor- 
tant point:  What  is  the  urgency?  Why 
are  we  in  such  a  rush  to  spend  these  vast 
svuns  of  money?  In  10  years  of  bitterly 
fought  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  forces 
suffered  about  45,000  combat-related 
deaths.  Just  last  year,  our  killer  roads 
around  the  Nation  caused  some  56,000 
deaths.  At  least  another  56,000  are  likely 
to  die  this  year  on  those  roads,  and  next 
year  and  the  year  after  that.  In  fact, 
the  death  toll  on  roads  is  exi>ected  to 
climb  to  80,000  by  1980.  The  tragedy  of 
all  this  is  50  percent  of  those  lives  can  be 
saved.  In  hearings  last  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  testified  that  for 
each  5  miles  of  highway  constructed  or 
brought  UP  to  standard  saves  one  life 
each  year. 

I  know  only  too  well  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  My  district  in  central 
Pennsylvania  is  highway  poor.  We  des- 
perately need  new  and  improved  high- 
ways. According  to  the  highway  death 
rates  there,  it  is  more  than  three  times 
as  dangerous  to  drive  on  the  major  roads 
in  my  district  as  It  is  to  drive  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  which  passes 
through  the  district,  and  it  is  almost 
three  times  as  dangerous  to  drive  in  my 
district  as  it  is  to  drive  in  Philadelphia 
or  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  urgency  in 
upgrading  our  highway  network.  We 
have  a  huge  highway  system  Uterally 
boobytrapped  with  dangerous  hazards, 
rail  crossing,  unsafe  bridges,  poor  pave- 
ment markings,  excessively  narrow  lanes, 
rigid  and  bulky  roadside  obstacles  Just 
waiting  for  their  next  victims  to  stray  off 
the  road.  These  must  be  eliminated.  But 
that  takes  money,  a  lot  of  it.  We  need 
every  penny  we  can  muster  to  make  our 
highways  safe,  because  in  reality,  it  is 
not  pavement  we  are  buying;  it  Is  human 
lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  saving  of  25,000  to  40,000  lives  a 
year.  We  can  do  it  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress by  passing  this  bill.  And  if  we  do 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  be  guilty 
of  taking  thousands  of  lives  a  year  that 
could  have  been  saved?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

rABLXAMXirrABT  nVQUIBT 

Ms.  ABZno.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  Inquire  as  to  wiat  the  parlia- 
mentary sitxiation  is  at  tils  time.  Are  we 
engaging  in  a  contlnuanon  of  general 
debate?  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  Inquiry 
that  we  are  In  general  debate. 

When  we  began,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  liad  45  minutes  re- 
maining, which  he  still  has.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  had  1 
hour  remaining  of  geneml  debate. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  there 
any  other  discussion  on  Uie  parUamen- 
tary  situation?  There  wa4  a  little  lack  of 
order  here  as  to  whether  we  were  going 
to  go  beyond  that  to  a  discussion  of 
amendments  after  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th<  Chah-  cannot 
advise  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
as  to  that.  That  is  a  matter  under  the 
control  of  the  Committed  of  the  Whole, 
and  the  managers  of  the  iill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Ait  of  1973  on 
which  we  now  begin  debt|te  in  this  body 
today  is  one  of  the  finest  tieces  of  trans- 
portation legislation  tl^t  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  ever  reported  for 
this  body's  consideration.  It  contains 
within  it  provisions  of  maijor  importance 
for  oiu:  futm-e  highway  brogram,  high- 
way safety  progrram,  an  I  mass  transit 
program. 

After  comprehensive  h(  arings  and  de- 
Uberate  scrutiny  in  open  session,  the 
committee  in  this  legislafion,  S.  502,  of- 
fers a  successful  solution  tto  the  problem 
of  implementing  for  the  future  our  high- 
way programs  and  our  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. I 

There  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  there  is  a  need  for  both  programs. 
TTiere  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  these  programs  must  be  properly 
funded  and  carried  out.  The  committee — 
always  a  strong  advocate  and  supporter 
of  a  comprehensive  national  transporta- 
tion planning  program-^has  had  the 
tmique  opportunity  to  consider  both  of 
these  programs  side  by  side.  It  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
and  will  work  together;  tkat  they  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  future  transporta- 
tion development  of  this  Nation. 

Over  the  years  in  refining  the  highway 
program  we  have  cranked  into  it:  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  assistance  to 
the  urban  citizenry,  reduction  of  pollu- 
tion, conservation  of  energy  sources,  and 
greater  participation  of  citizens  In  the 
planning  and  development  stages  of  the 
program.  I 

We  have.  In  addition,  emphasized,  and 
continue  to  highlight,  the  need  for  a 
meaningful  highway  safety  program.  All 
of  these  features  are  continued  by  this 
legislation,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
explained  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  will  speak  today. 

In  the  field  of  mass  trnnsit,  we  have 
recognized  in  this  legislation  the  need 
for  proper  Federal  funfllng,  and  for 
proper  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  percentage  basis  with  a 
firm  commitment  to  conto-act  authority. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  legis- 
lation we  have  provided  the  apparatus 
to  help  both  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
America.  We  are  implem  inting.  the  new 
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urban  system  within  this  iprogram;  we 
are  allowing  for  direct  planning  fimding 
to  the  cities:  we  have  alli>wed  for  the 
availability  of  the  redistribution  of  trust 
fund  money  where  mass  traaislt  substitu- 
tions are  made. 

And  I  might  say  that,  ijotaled  In  aU 
more  than  half  of  the  funding  for  this 
legislation  goes  to  help  the  urban  and 
suburban  aresis.  We  have  continued  to 
properly  fund  the  primaay  and  sec- 
ondary rural  areas  and  to  recognize  in 
the  highway  safety  title  thp  need  to  up- 
grade the  protection  of  these  routes  on 
which  most  of  our  deaths  and  accidents 
have  occurred.  | 

As  I  have  stated  before,  there  is  con- 
siderable fimding  in  contmct  authority 
for  mass  transit.  This  is  indeed  an  earn- 
est effort  by  a  dedicated  committee  to  re- 
solve a  tremendous  problem. 

Step  by  step,  over  the  y«ars.  we  have 
found  ways  to  implement  and  enlarge 
upon  the  development  of  our  transporta- 
tion program  for  this  Natioti.  This  bill  Is 
another  giant  step  in  that  direction. 

It  is  not  a  be  all  or  an  end  all,  but  it  is 
a  way  by  which  our  transportation  needs 
can  be  met  for  the  present,  and  it  lays  the 
groundwork  for  future  plawiing  for  our 
cities  and  greater  develop»ient  of  both 
our  highway  and  mass  transit  programs. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  ah  aside,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  bill  con- 
tains two  provisions  of  particular  interest 
to  my  home  State  of  Minnesota.  The  first, 
contained  in  section  224  of  title  n,  is  an 
imderpass  demonstration  project  at 
Anoka,  Minn.,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  construct  an  under- 
pass at  the  7th  Avenue  and  County  Road 
7  railroad-highway  grade  crossing — $3 
miUion  is  authorized  for  this  piu-pose. 

Over  7,000  schoolchUdren  move  back 
and  forth  over  this  crossing  daily.  It  is  a 
potential  hazard  and  possible  killer;  It 
must  be  made  safe.  This  section  does  Just 
this.  T 

The  need  to  develop  the!  Great  River 
Road  In  the  middle  portion  of  our  Nation 
as  a  scenic  and  recreatiolial  route  for 
the  use  of  all  of  our  citlzpns  has  been 
a  dream  unfulfilled  for  many  years. 
There  Is  a  need  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality.  Part  of  this  road  Is  in  Minne- 
sota. Under  section  131,  further  Impetus 
for  the  fulfillment  of  this  Great  River 
Road  development  is  brought  about. 

The  project  for  building  a  scenic  high- 
way along  the  Mississippi  ttom  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Lake  Itasca  in  Minnesota 
has  been  in  various  stagey  of  planning 
and  construction  since  19^6.  The  2,000 
miles  of  its  length  utilize_both  Federal 
highways,  highways  on  F^eral  lands, 
and  State  highways  where  appropriate. 
There  has  been  authorized  for  the  Great 
River  Road  to  date  $500,000  for  planning 
purposes.  This  act  adds  $100,000  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  10  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Section  131  of  the  act  vould  provide 
construction  funds  in  the  a  nount  of  $20 
million  for  fiscal  years  19'  4,  1975,  and 
1976  from  the  highway  tijust  fimd  for 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
chosen  as  part  of  the  Great  River  Road, 
and  $10  million  for  each  oi  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975,  and  1976  out  of  the  general 
fund  for  projects  on  Fedeaal  lands. 
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From  1954  to  1962,  over  $2S0  mllllOD 
has  been  spent  oa  this  road  from  various 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  and  local 
funds.  Since  that  time,  mostly  planning 
money  has  been  spent,  with  many  of  the 
States  ready  to  proceed  to  construction. 

The  funds  provided  under  this  section 
will  be  apportioned  according  to  need 
among  the  10  States  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  road  as 
a  prototype  of  a  national  scenic  high- 
way system. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity at  this  time  to  include  with  my 
remarks  a  series  of  highlights  of  the 
legislation  and  its  major  provisions,  pre- 
pared most  effectively  and  efficiently  by 
two  members  of  the  Public  Works  staff. 
Bob  Lof  tus  and  Clyde  Woodle.  They  have 
put  together  an  excellent  explanation  of 
the  various  features  of  the  bill,  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members.  I  include  It 
with  my  remarks: 

SuMMAHT  or  Majok  Pbovisions  op  Fkdkeal- 
AiD  Highway  Act  or  1073 

rKDXaAI.-AID  HIOHWAT  ACT  Or  1ST8 

The  1078  highway  legislation  approved  by 
the  House  Public  Worlcs  Committee  would 
extend  most  of  the  existing  Federal -aid 
highway  programs  for  another  three  years 
and  provide  $18,276  billion  in  new  spending 
authority  for  highway  construction  and 
$4,205  billion  for  an  enlarged  highway  safety 
program. 

About  $20  billion  of  the  authorized  spend- 
ing woidd  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
P^ind,  which  is  financed  through  highway- 
related  taxation,  such  as  gasoline,  oil  and 
tire  taxes.  $3  bllUon  would  provide  mass 
transit  grants  for  wban  areas  from  the 
general  revenue,  and  about  $2.6  bUIion 
would  be  available  for  other  programs  and 
projects,  also  from  general  revenues. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  Committee  bill, 
which  is  subject  to  amendment  on  the 
House  floor.  Include: 

IMTKRSTATK  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Funding  authority  for  completion  of  the 
42,SO0-mUe  System  by  June  80,  1070,  with 
allocations  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  be  made  as  follows: 

$3.6  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1074 
through  1078,  and  $2.6  bUIion  in  fiscal  year 
1070,  of  which  $12  bUlion  Is  authorized  in 
existing  law. 

Authorizations  for  1074,  1076,  and  1076 
had  been  set  in  the  1070  Highway  Act  at  $4 
billion  annually. 

80%  of  the  Interstate  System,  or  about 
34,000  miles.  Is  now  open  to  traffic.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  remaining  mUeage  with  au- 
thorizations through  1070,  the  Interstate 
System  wUI  have  cost  an  estimated  $76.3 
billion    based    on    present    estimates. 

The  deadline  for  States  to  schedule  the 
construction  of  their  remaining  Interstate 
segments  Is  extended  In  the  Committee  bill 
from  July  1,  1073,  to  July  1,  1074. 

T7BBAN    MASS  TRANSIT 

Authority  for  $3  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  Federal  grants  for  capital  invest- 
ment in  mass  transit  faculties  to  be  financed 
from  the  Federal  Government's  general  reve- 
nues, leaving  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  In- 
tact for  highway  purposes  only.  The  bill  sets 
NO  time  limit  for  distribution  of  the  grants, 
but  th0  entire  amount  would  become  Imme- 
diately available  for  obligation  on  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

This  $3  bUUon  authorization  Is  in  addition 
to  $3.1  bUlion  already  authorized  for  such 
grants  under  the  tTrban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1064,  much  of  which  has  been  ob- 
ligated. 


XTrbanlnd  areas  would  be  permitted  to 
"trade"  their  Federal  aid  urban  systems 
aUocations  and  aUocations  for  "controver- 
sial" Interstate  segments  for  an  equal  dollar 
amount  of  mass  transit  grants  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  grants  could  be  vised  to 
build  rail  lines  or  to  buy  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  public  transportation.  The  money 
orlglnaUy  earmarked  for  the  "traded"  high- 
way projects  would  remain  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  highway  purposes. 

NON-INTXaSTATE   RDERAL-AID   HIGHWAYS — 
UBBAN    AKXA8 

For  extension  of  primary  and  secondary 
highways  in  urban  areas,  (the  so-caUed  "0" 
system)  $400  mUllon  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1074,  1076,  and  1076. 

For  the  urban  highway  system,  such  as 
arterial  highways  within  an  urban  area  (the 
so-called  "D  "  system) ,  $700  million  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1074,  1076,  and  1076. 

The  urban  total  of  $1.1  billion  annuaUy 
woiUd  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

NOM -INTERSTATE   FES^IAL-AIS    HIGHWAYS— 
BURAI.    AREAS 

For  primary  road  systems  In  rural  areas 
(the  "A"  system),  $700  million  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1074, 1076,  and  1076. 

For  secondary  road  systems  In  rural  areas, 
(the  "B"  system) ,  $400  million  annuaUy  for 
fiscal  years  1074, 1076,  and  1076. 

The  rural  total  of  $1.1  billion  annually 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

PRIORITY   PRIMARY    SYSTEM 

$300  million  annually  f<»'  fiscal  years  1074, 
1075,  and  1076,  to  be  taken  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  Improvement  of  not  more 
than  10,000  miles  of  heavily-travelled  sections 
of  Federal-aid  primary  highways  which  con- 
nect to  the  Interstate  System  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

The  highway  sections  to  be  improved  under 
this  provision  would  be  selected  by  the  vari- 
ous States  from  66,000  miles  of  primary 
highway  designated  by  the  1068  Highway 
Needs  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  most  urgently  needed. 

These  priority  roads  would  be  built  to 
the  highest  standards  required  for  the  traffic 
they  would  handle,  but  need  not  be  built  to 
Interstate  standards.  They  could  be  two  or 
four-lane  roads,  or  high-capacity  city  streets 
which  could  be  upgraded  or  redesigned  as  an 
alternative  to  the  construction  of  new  free- 
ways. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

The  Committee  bill  would  permit  a  State 
to  give  up  a  planned  segment  of  Interstate 
Highway  in  one  section  of  the  State  and  use 
that  allocation  from  the  Trust  Fund  for 
Interstate  mileage  in  another  part  of  the 
State.  Alternatively  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  determine  that  the  unused 
allocation  may  be  transferred  to  another 
State  or  States  where  there  is  a  more  press- 
ing need. 

A  bill  provides  for  60  percent  transfer- 
ability of  funds  between  the  Federal-Aid 
rural  and  primary  highway  systems  and  60 
percent  transferability  between  urban  ex- 
tensions of  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  the  urban  system. 

The  bill  does  NOT  authorize  any  transfer 
of  Federal-aid  funds  between  the  urban  and 
rural  highway  systems. 

"EARMARKING"    OF    URBAN    SYSTEM   FTTNSS 

The  Committee  bill  requires  the  States  to 
earmark  a  share  of  its  urban  system  funds 
for  incorporated  municipalities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  400,000.  This  provision 
would  guarantee  each  such  municipality  a 
percentage  of  the  State's  urban  system  funds 
based  on  the  relation  of  the  municipality's 
population  to  the  State's  entire  urbanized 
population.  The  1070  Census  showed  33  such 
municipalities  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

A  sum  of  $20  mlUion  for  each  of  fiscal 


years  1074,  1076  and  1076  Is  authorized  from 
the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  to  be  allocated 
among  the  ten  states  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  lor  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  scenic  highway  along  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Itasca 
In  Minnesota.  The  2,000  miles  of  its  length 
utilizes  both  Federal  highways,  highways  on 
Federal  lands  and  State  highways  where  ap- 
propriate. 

An  additional  $10  million  for  each  of  these 
three  fiscal  years  is  authorized  from  general 
revenues,  for  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  not  on  a  Federal  aid  highway 
system. 

HIGHWAY   rXmUC  TSANSPORTATIOir 

Highway  funds  for  the  A,  B,  C,  D  and  In- 
terstate System  may  be  used  for  exlxisive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  fringe  and  corridor 
parking  areas,  and  other  faculties  to  assist 
public  mass  tran^>ortation. 

Additionally,  publicly  owned  transporta- 
tion authorities  may  use,  without  charge, 
any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid  highway  right- 
of-way  where  sufficient  land  Is  avaUable  to 
accommodate  needed  raU  or  non-highway 
public  transit  facilities. 

SPECIAL  URBAN  HIGH  DENSITY  TRAFnC  PROGRAM 

Auth(»1zation  of  $300  mUllon,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fvind,  tor  the  three  years 
ending  June  30,  1076,  for  construction  of 
short  segments  of  highway  connected  to  the 
Interstate  System  in  urban  areas  with  high 
traffic  density.  These  segments  can  be  no 
longer  than  ten  miles  and  must  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial,  Industrial,  air- 
port, or  national  defense  Installations.  No 
more  than  one  such  route  may  be  buUt  In 
any  one  state. 

ECONOMIC     GROWTH     DEVELOPMENT      HIGHWAYS 

Authorization  of  $460  miUion  for  the  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1076,  for  highway 
construction  to  serve  new  "economic  growth 
centers"  in  rural  and  semi-rural  areas  of 
the  country.  These  centers,  limited  to  areas 
with  no  more  than  100,000  population,  would 
be  designated  by  the  State  Governors,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. The  objective  of  this  provision  Is 
to  encouoage  development  of  Industries  and 
economic  oppwrtunlty  in  areas  that  have 
been  losing  population  to  the  big  metropoli- 
tan centers  and,  where  possible,  to  reverse 
that  trend. 

RSBHWAY  SAFETY 

A  total  authorization  of  $1.3  bUllon  for 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1076,  to 
carry  out  safety  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. That  Includes  $166  miUion  for  safety 
rese  Birch. 

$600  million  for  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1076,  to  Biirvey  and  eliminate  raU- 
highway  crossing  hazards.  Two-thirds  of  the 
money  would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  the  remainder  from  general  revenues. 
Two-thirds  would  go  into  projects  on  Ped- 
eral-ald  highways  outside  the  Interstat* 
System,  and  one-third  into  grade-crossing 
projects  on  highways  not  included  in  any 
Federal-aid  system. 

$1,126  blUion  for  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1076,  for  highway  bridge  reconstruc- 
tion and  replacement,  of  which  two-thirds 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  for  bridges 
on  any  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  one- 
third  on  non-federal  highways. 

$250  million  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  1075,  for  pavement-marking  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  the  varloiu  States,  aU  to  be 
allocated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
These  demonstrations  may  be  carried  out  on 
any  highways,  other  than  Interstate,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  the  Federal-aid  system. 
Funds  not  used  by  a  State  for  pavement- 
marking   demonstrations   may    be    used   to 
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•Umln*te  or  reduce  hazards  on  blgh-acd- 
d«nt-rat«  sections  ot  highway. 

9300  million  for  the  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1970,  for  spot  Improvement  of  haz- 
ardoiis  highway  aecUoos,  of  which  $200  mil- 
lion woold  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Pund  and  9100  minioa  from,  the  general 
revenues. 

•235  million  for  th«  three  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  the  elimination  of  road- 
Bide  obstacles  on  both  Federal-aid  and  non- 
Federal  highways,  of  which  $150  mllli<Hi 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  $76  mlIll<Mi  from  the  general  revenues. 

The  safety  section  of  the  Committee  bill 
also  Includes  provision  for  stiKlles  Into  the 
relation  between  drug  use  and  driver  safety, 
highway  safety  education,  and  pedestrian 
safety  problems. 

The  Committee  bUI  also  contains  provl- 
Blons  to  extend  and  refine  the  highway  beau- 
tlflcatlon  program,  to  permit  States  to  use 
their  Federal  aid  funds  for  bicycle  trails, 
and  to  make  planning  loans  available  to  local 
traniq>ortation  agencies. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNEKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  I  tliank  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  the  Ck)mmittee  on 
Public  Works,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  today  that  we 
have  brought  to  the  floor  a  highway  bill 
that  is  the  most  comprehensive  trans- 
portation measure  ever  brought  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

We  prepared  for  this  bill  by  holding 
the  most  complete  set  of  hearings  before 
our  Transportation  Subcommittee  that 
has  ever  been  held  on  the  subjects  of 
highway  and  mass  transportation. 

We  had  all  the  people  in  the  mass 
transportation  industry  before  us  as  well 
as  those  people  who  are  actively  nmning 
rail  mass  transit  operations  such  as  the 
new  BART  system  in  San  Francisco. 

We  had  the  labor  representatives  and 
the  equipment  manufacturers. 

All  of  these  were  in  addition  to  the 
members  who  testified  on  the  regular 
highway  portion  of  the  bill. 

So  our  bill  is  comprehensive.  There  are 
those  who  may  believe  it  is  not  ccmipre- 
henslve  enough.  The  rule  will  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will  in  this  regard  and 
that  is  the  way  It  should  be. 

Our  markup  session  went  for  3  days 
and  was  open  for  all  the  public  to  see. 
We  came  out  with  a  good  bill  and  the 
public  watched  us  do  it.  We  had  a  stand- 
ing room  only  crowd  every  day. 

We  have  a  great  committee  and  all  the 
members  take  part.  Many  of  them  wQl 
speak  to  you  during  tills  debate  in  more 
detail  on  various  parts  of  the  bill. 

There  are  many  new  Members  of  the 
House  this  year.  We  have  11  of  them  on 
our  committee.  They  have  played  a  great 
part  in  putting  this  act  together  and 
have  contributed  wonderful  new  ideais. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transp<Hi«ti<«i,  I  thank  them  for  their 
efforts  and  congratulate  the  whole  com- 
mittee for  its  acti<Hi  on  this  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  your 
time  on  the  bill  because  different  parts 
of  the  bin  win  be  covered  by  various 
members  of  the  committee  in  their  floor 
statements. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  House  and 
urge  you  to  pass  it. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  On  tenan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  a  nsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif om  a  (Mr.  John- 
sow),  T 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  cjalifomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  moment 
to  commend  our  chairman,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works;  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Harsha;  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jon»s)  who  is  not 
with  us  as  he  is  in  at  the  present  time; 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee;  ajid 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  , 
who  has  been  our  expert  in  developing 
a  bill  which  I  am  in  full  support  of  as 
it  now  jteads  before  this  body. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  WrighV)  for  ttie  very 
fine  and  lengthy  explanation  of  the  bill 
in  detail  that  he  made  yesterday  tn  gen- 
eral debate.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  recogni^s  the  need  to 
complete  the  National  Sj^tem  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highwtiys,  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1944  kind  funded  in 
1956.  The  original  con^etion  date  for 
the  system  was  1972.  E  Lie  to  circiun- 
stances  beyond  the  contr  )1  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group,  such  as  rising  inflation- 
ary costs  and  executive  impoundment, 
that  date  has  come  and  gone.  We  now,  in 
this  legislation,  hope  to  glfe  the  final  im- 
pramatur  to  the  comcletion  of  the 
system. 

The  legislation  authoiizes  an  addi- 
tional $8  billion  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System.  It  funds  the  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  yeaife  1974-1978  at 
a  $3.5  billion  flgiu^  and!  for  1979  at  a 
$2.5  billion  flgure.  This,  it  Is  anticipated, 
wUl  complete  the  system^ 

The  Inta-state  System  |  has  proved  its 
worth  in  Uves  saved  anti  in  accidents 
prevented.  It  has  been  th«  basis  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  for  economic  growth 
and  development  of  thoee  areas.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  national  highvrays  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  Its  effectiveness 
Increases  with  each  day  of  use. 

The  legislation  then  turjis  its  attention 
to  funding  for  the  long  neglected  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  in  rural 
areas  and  for  the  development  of  out 
urban  system.  It  divides  equaUy  the 
fimdlng  of  $1.1  billion  fot  the  rural  pri- 
mary and  secondary  sya«ms,  and  $1.1 
billion  for  urban  systems  and  urban  ex- 
tensions. 

■me  committee  has  imireased  <m  a  5 
to  1  level  the  funding  for  the  urban  sys- 
tem recognizing  the  need  for  highway 
development  in  urban  artes. 

This  legislation  also  prcfvldes  the  fund- 
ing for  forest  highways,  public  land  high- 
ways, forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  public  land  develop  nent  roads  and 
trails,  park  roads  and  tieiils,  parkways, 
Indian  reservations,  and  an  extremely 
important  economic  gro'  iih  center  de- 
velopment highways. 

It  funds  the  highway  i^rograms  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  feind  American 
Samoa.  It  creates  a  special  urban  high 
density  program  which  is  funded  at  $100 
million  per  year  for  flsQal  years  1974, 
1975.  and  1976.  This  allows  special  high- 
way c(»inections  to  the  Interstate  System 
in  urban  areas  of  high  density.  The  Fed- 
eral share  for  any  such  pi  oject  could  not 
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exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  roads  could  be  npt  more  than 
10  miles  long  and  would  bave  to  serve 
areas  of  concentrated  population  and 
heavy  traffic  congestkoi.  The  type  of 
route  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  proposed 
Cllne  Avenue  facility  connecting  Inter- 
states  80  and  90  in  East  Chicago;  Inter- 
state 30  in  LitUe  Rock,  Ark„  to  the 
Adamsfield  Terminal  and  ttie  port  of  the 
city  of  Little  Rock  and  an  o'^erhead  road- 
way project  connecting  West  Vickers- 
berg  Boulevard  to  West  Rosedale  at 
Forest  Park  Boulevard  in  Port  Worth. 
Tex. 

I  go  into  some  detail  In  these  authori- 
zations of  the  future  highway  program  to 
point  out  that  the  commiftee  has  cov- 
ered the  spectrum  of  all  anticipated  fu- 
ture highway  needs.  This  takes  us  from 
the  remotest  rural  section  to  the  heart 
of  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  personally  gratified  by  the  fact 
that  we  continue  to  authorise  in  this  leg- 
islation for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  at  $170  million  for  tlie  fiscal  years 
1974.  1975.  and  1976.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  develop  these  roada  and  trails  to 
help  our  national  forest  products  indus- 
try in  an  sections  of  the  country  and  of 
course  in  my  own  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  my  congressional  district. 
As  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
"beefing  up"  of  funds  for  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  it  Is  good  to  see 
the  committee  provide  for  fhe  continued 
funding  of  this  needed  system. 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  this 
bin  on  which  my  colleagues  wiU  speak. 
Because  I  know  what  the  highway  pro- 
gram has  done  for  my  State  of  California 
and  because  I  know  it  wiU  continue  to  do, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  poiqt  out  to  the 
Members  today  just  how  well  we  have 
provided  for  our  highway  nqeds. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chal 
such  time  as  he  may  consi; 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Mr.  ROBE31TS.  Mr.  Chal 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppor 
tion  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Cha 
such  time  as  he  may  cc 
gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Cha 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
pleasures  as  a  new  member  lof  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  so  a<Jtively  in  the 
hearings,  in  the  markup,  and  now  on  the 
floor  in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  highway  legislation  this 
body  has  considered  in  nuiny  years.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  (S.  502)  which  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Some  of  my  other  ccdleiigues  will  go 
into  some  detail  about  the  many  facets 
of  the  bin.  running  the  gamut  ircm  high- 
vray  authorizations  to  mass  transit  fund- 
ing. I  would  simply  point  out  at  tlie  out- 
set that  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  Is  of  inestiinable  benefit 
to  the  future  transportation  development 
of  all  sections  of  this  Nation,  be  they 
rural,  urban,  or  suburban. 

The  funding  for  the  highway  author- 
izations in  this  legislation  |s  more  than 
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sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  various 
highway  needs  in  aU  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  funding  for  the  mass  transit 
program  and  the  additional  changes  in 
the  law.  such  as  the  amendments  offered 

by  my  distinguished  coneague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  .  embodying  assist- 
ance to  mass  transportation,  and  in  the 
fleld  of  interstate  transfers  and  flexibU- 
ity.  go  a  long  way.  I  believe,  toward  pro- 
viding the  needed  funding  and  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  meaningful  mass  tran- 
sit program  moving. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  coUeagues,  as 
weU.  that  the  legislation  attempts  to  cut 
through  the  plethora  of  redtape  that  has 
bogged  down  so  many  of  our  programs  by 
the  language  contained  In  section  109, 
asking  for  a  minimization  of  paperwork. 

Section  108  establishes  a  policy  that, 
with  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  which  we  hope  has  been  finally 
funded  to  the  needed  extent  In  this  bUl, 
there  will  be  a  national  policy  to  place 
increased  emphasis  on  the  "accelerated" 
construction  of  the  other  Federal  aid 
systems  In  the  coimtry,  recognizing  the 
need  to  buUd  within  those  systems  the 
safety  that  is  required  to  make  them 
usable  for  aU  citizens. 

I  strongly  support  this  provision  be- 
cause I  realize  that  there  is  a  need  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  rural  systems  of  our  nation, 
and  the  urban  extensions  thereof,  which 
have  been  neglected  for  so  many  years. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  legislation 
provides  that  every  urbanized  area  of 
50,000  population  or  over  is  entitled, 
imder  this  program,  if  determined  to  be 
for  the  development  of  an  urban  system 
within  that  population  center,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  for  an  urban 
system.  In  the  case  of  those  three  States 
which  do  not  have  such  a  city  of  50.000 
or  over,  those  being  Wyoming,  Alaska, 
and  Vermont,  we  specifically  provide  in 
section  110  of  the  legislation  that  they 
may  designate  their  largest  population 
center  as  being  eligible  to  participate. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  conformity 
with  our  new  approach  to  divide  the 
Federal  funding  equaUy  between  the 
lurban  and  rural  areas  we  change  the 
aUocation  formula  for  the  rural  primary 
and  the  rural  secondary  from  one-third 
population  to  one-third  rural  population. 

I  would  additionaUy  point  out  that  in 
this  legislation,  for  the  first  time,  to  aid 
the  urban  areas,  we  authorize  apportion- 
ment of  0.5  percent  of  the  planning  funds 
authorized  imder  this  legislation  the 
urban  areas  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  continuous  comprehensive  plan- 
ning authorized  under  section  134  of  this 
title. 

We  extend  the  authority  for  advance 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  from  7  to 
10  years  to  give  the  States  greater  lee- 
way in  planning  and  acquiring  prop- 
erty, and  to  cut  down  the  resultant  cost 
of  a  highway  project. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  section  115 
of  this  legislation  the  Secretary  now  can 
control  and  establish  highway  noise  lev- 
els for  highways  on  any  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem for  which  project  approval  has  been 
secured  prior  to  July  1.  1972.  The  Secre- 
tary WiU  do  this  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials.  Tb  achieve  this,  and  to  control 
the   noise   levels,    the   Secretary   may, 
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among  other  things,  acquire  additional 
rights-of-way  along  the  highway  to  sep- 
arate the  traffic  from  the  areas  it  moves 
through,  construct  actual  physical  bar- 
riers, such  as  sound  proofing  of  build- 
mgs.  and.  where  appropriate,  land- 
scaping. 

Mahi  effort  to  expedite  the  approval 
of  projects,  we,  In  section  117.  aUow  the 
Secretary  to  accept  the  certification  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  of  its  per- 
formance of  responsibilities  under  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  this  section.  This  is  an 
effort  to  further  minimize  redtape  and 
to  aUow  faster  approval  of  highway 
projects. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  fund  eco- 
nomic growth  development  center  high- 
ways as  a  regular  highway  program  im- 
der the  Federal  aid  program,  and  not  as 
a  demonstration  program.  In  many  areas 
the  construction  of  these  highways 
could  be  a  part  of  the  cornerstone  for 
the  development  of  a  new  area,  or  for 
the  rrtiabilitation  of  a  depressed  area. 

There  are  many  more  features  of  this 
bin  that  I  could  discuss  with  you.  but  I 
think  I  have  hit  some  of  the  individual 
points  that  show  the  great  dettdl  and 
consideration  that  the  I*ublic  Works 
Committee  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  and  the  effort  it  made  not 
only  to  funding  programs,  but  to  provid- 
ing the  mechanism  to  implement  the 
programs. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
is  major  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port it.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  record  of  what  highways  have  done 
for  the  economy  and  the  well-being  of 
this  country,  particularly  since  inception 
of  the  past  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1916.  is  one  of  the  finest  records  of 
achievement  of  any  major  public  works 
project  that  has  ever  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Highways  have  opened  up  new  areas 
in  various  sections  of  our  nation  spawn- 
ing new  industries  In  dying  towns  and 
villages.  Two  himdred  million  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  can  move  comfortably 
from  one  area  of  this  coimtry  to  the 
other.  In  case  of  conflict,  our  defense 
capabihty  wiU  exceed  any  coimtry  in  the 
world.  They  are  indeed  one  of  the  life- 
streams  of  our  Nation. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1973  continues  to 
implement  and  develop  an  InteUl- 
gent  program  to  further  carry  out  what 
highway  construction  has  previously  done 
for  this  nation.  At  the  same  time,  it  rec- 
ognizes the  views  of  the  seventies.  It  con- 
tinues to  contain  modifications,  that  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  has  written 
over  the  years  into  the  highway  program, 
to  protect  the  environment;  to  assist  our 
urban  citizenry;  to  reduce  pollution;  and 
to  conserve  energy  resources.  Most  im- 
portant, before  these  highways  are  con- 
structed, it  provides  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete participation  of  the  citizens  in  the 
planning  and  development  stages  of  the 
highway  program. 

Along  with  the  highway  authorization 

contained  in  title  I  of  this  act.  we  have 

an  important  Title  n — Highway  Safety. 

In  1966  the  committee  began  the  au- 


thorizations for  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram and  this  title  In  S.  502  continues 
this  program,  at  a  higher  funding  level, 
with  numerous  innovative  approaches  to 
develop  our  safety  program  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

Some  of  these  approaches  contain 
sophisticated  traffic  control  devices- 
reduction,  amelioration  or  adequate  pro- 
tection for  railroad  crossings,  and  con- 
struction or  replacement  of  dangerous 
bridges. 

The  interstate  program  is  by  far  our 
safest  major  Federal-aid  arterial  high- 
way. We  must  make  that  even  safer  than 
it  is  now.  and  in  the  process  extend  that 
degree  of  safety  to  our  other  systems- 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban.  This  can 
be  done;  it  wiU  be  done. 

Title  m  of  the  legislation  provides  the 
needed  proper  funding  for  further  capi- 
tal improvements  for  our  mass  transit 
program.  It  increases  the  Federal  partic- 
ipatory share  and  emphasizes  the  Fed- 
eral contractual  obligational  feature  of 
the  program. 

Title  V  of  this  legislation  permits  the 
apportionment  of  Federal-aid  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  They  should  have  been 
apportioned  on  January  1  of  this  year 
but  because  of  the  failure  to  enact  high- 
way legislation  last  year  that  was  not 
possible.  This  title  simply  aUows  their 
apportionment  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  is  badly  needed. 

Thus  we  have  a  bin  caref  uUy  worked 
out;  a  bin  that  the  committee  considered 
after  comprehensive  hearings  and  a  vig- 
orous open  markup.  It  creates  a  balanced 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  high- 
ways, to  make  them  safer,  and  to  aid 
m£iss  transit. 

It  recognizes,  also,  as  I  have  stated, 
what  the  effects  of  these  programs  wiU  be 
on  our  environment  and  the  protection  of 
our  environment.  It  permits  fuU  citizen 
participation  in  these  transportation 
programs. 

This  is  truly  a  major  blU  for  aU  Amer- 
icans. It  wiU  help  all  of  us  by  making 
our  transportation  system  stronger  and 
better  so  that  in  moving  across  from  one 
section  to  another  we  will  learn  to  know 
each  other  better  and  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  America  means 
to  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  bUl. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux) 
Mr.  BREADX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  also  in 
support  of  the  biU. 

S.  502,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  is  legislaticHi  which  pro- 
vides a  meaningful  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  many  transporta- 
tion problems  that  this  Nation  faces 
across  the  country,  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  its  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas. 
It  is  legislation  that  continues  to  fund 
at  an  effective  rate  the  authorizations  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System;  It  Is 
legislation  that  gives  the  proper  funding 
on  an  equal  basis  to  the  rural,  urban,  and 
suburban  aresis  of  our  country ;  it  is  legis- 
lation that  funds  the  continuation  of  our 
many  other  types  of  highway  programs, 
ranging  in  length  from  mmey  for  our 
forest  highways  down  through  and  in- 
cluding funding  for  economic  growth 
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center  development  highways.  It  goes  a 
long  way  In  many  sections  of  the  bill, 
both  in  title  I  dealing  with  highways, 
and  in  title  m  dealing  with  urban  mass 
transit,  to  proTlding  needed  assistance 
and  relief  to  the  many  congested  sec- 
tions of  our  country  where  comprehen- 
sive planning  must  provide  the  imple- 
mentaticn  and  joint  use  of  liighways,  for 
buses  and  autos  that  move  thereon,  and 
mass  transit  that  can  move  on  the  me- 
dian strips  of  highways,  and  on  fixed  rail 
operations. 

It  recognizes  the  need  to  beef  up  and' 
continue  the  action  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  1966  when  it  created  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  by  establish- 
ing In  this  bill  funding  for  the  existing 
Federal  and  State  programs,  and  placing 
an  emphasis  on  a  number  of  new  ones 
that  will  be  a  particular  help  to  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  rural  routes  of  our 
country  cm  which,  tmfortunately,  the 
bulk  of  our  deaths  and  accidents  occur. 

It  Is  a  well-rounded,  well-developed 
bill,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
in  its  creation. 

I  would  reemphasize,  as  I  did  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  legislation,  my 
gratification  in  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tion contains  authorizations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  10,000-mile  priority  pri- 
mary system.  This  appears  specifically  In 
section  128  of  8.  502.  These  routes  would 
be  the  feeder  links  into  the  Interstate 
System.  They  would  not  be — and  I  wish 
to  lay  to  rest  the  canard — a  "Junior  In- 
terstate System."  They  are  not  Junior 
interstate  systems.  They  are  part  of  a 
recommendation  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  1968. 
They  do  not  add  additional  mileage  to 
the  systems.  They  simply  highlight  in 
specific  States  the  need  to  implement 
immediately  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  certain  essential  primary 
routes  such  as  the  one  that  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  my 
views  on  the  report.  And  I  quote  in  part 
from  the  report  with  some  editorial 
comments: 

There  is  no  major  north-south  high- 
way in  Louisiana  today.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  two  interstates,  I-IO  and 
1-20.  nmning  from  east  to  west  through 
Louisiana.  However,  in  order  to  reach 
I-IO  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
from  1-20  in  the  northern  part,  a  motor- 
ist must  travel  secondary  highways  that, 
as  Congressman  WAGComixa  pointed  out, 
are  dangerous  deathtraps,  and  result  in 
many  needless  highway  fatalities  each 
year. 

In  subcommittee  testimony.  Congress- 
man Waggonhzr  provided  statistics 
showing  that  the  death  rate  on  the  Loui- 
siana Interstate  System  in  1971  was  3.04 
fatalities  for  every  100  million  vehicle 
miles,  compared  to  6.70  and  7.20  for  sec- 
ondary and  State  roads. 

The  specific  need  In  Louisiana  is  lor  a 
north-aouth  road  built  to  appropriate 
primary  specifications  and  standards. 
which  will  connect  Alexandria — located 
In  the  middle  ot  the  State — ^with  Shreve- 
port  and  Monroe,  both  located  In  the 
northern  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  route 
then  should  connect  Alexandria  with  the 
southern  part  of  Louisiana,  therein  pro- 
viding adequate  and  safer  highways  from 
north  to  sonth. 


Congressman  Otto  FlSsican  of  Loui- 
siana, who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  whi^h  includes  the 
city  of  Monroe,  also  supports  a  north- 
south  road  built  to  Intsstate  specifica- 
tions. In  recent  discusjons  with  Con- 
gressman Passman,  who  Serves  as  api»-o- 
priations  subcommittee!  chairman  for 
foreign  affairs,  he  stresped  his  concern 
that  such  highways  be  provided,  espe- 
cially in  connecting  Moiiroe  with  south- 
em  portions  of  the  Stab  . 

Such  a  north-south  iystem  of  road- 
-W^ys  would  open  up  mi  ch  of  Louisiana 
for  additional  commercj  and  Industry. 
One  of  the  problems  f ac  ing  our  State  is 
that  of  highway  transportation  between 
northern  and  southern  pjoints.  As  long  as 
this  problem  exists,  Loi  lislana's  expan- 
sion in  commerce  and  ir  dustry  must  re- 
main hampered.  Our  connecting  routes 
running  east  and  west  Ire  adequate  for 
highway  transportation.  But  to  get  from 
Shi-eveport  or  Monroe,  both  thriving 
cities,  to  Alexandria  or  L  ike  Charles,  La- 
fayette or  Baton  Roug  i — also  thriving 
cities  in  the  central  anc  southern  parts 
of  the  State — is  hazarc  qus,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  briefly  attempted  tj  highlight  the 
main  principles  involve!  in  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  one  of  t  le  most  impor- 
tant transportation  pac  Lages  submitted 
to  the  House  in  some  yea  *s,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  its  adoption  by   ;his  body. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  C  lainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr.  Patmam). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Ch  airman,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  t  »e  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill,  my  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  his  attention  that  til  le  in  of  S.  502, 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highi  ^ay  Act  Amend- 
ments, amends  the  Urb  in  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  ^  hich,  of  course, 
falls  within  the  jurisdici  Ion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
brought  this  to  the  attei  ition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  (Mr  Blatmik),  on 
March  30,  and  I  receJired  a  reply  on 
April  11  from  Chairmati  Blatnik  con- 
cerning this  matter.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
the  chairman  stated — 

We  have  been  broiight  |nto  this  problem 
unwlUlngly.  It  has  been  Iropx^sed  upon  us  by 
the  Senate.  The  JurlsdictUon  of  the  mass 
transit  program  stlU  rest)  in  your  capable 
hands.  Bear  with  us  at  th  s  time  so  we  can 
resolve  this  entanglement  of  the  highway 
program  and  the  mass  tra  islt  program  and 
work  out  a  solution  that  v  ill  help  both  pro- 
grams to  move  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  clarif  j  this  matter  on 
the  floor  today  and  wouU  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  reaffirm  Chairman 
Blatmoc's  statement  to  fne  that  the  ur- 
ban mass  treinsportatiati  progr^  is  a 
matter  of  jurisdiction  Ibr  the  Oramnit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  C^vrency  and  that 
after  the  action  on  thi^  highway  bill  is 
completed,  that  all  matters  pertaining  to 
urban  mass  transportat  on  and  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportatioi  i  Act  of  1964  will 
be  considered  and  act^d  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  i  ind  Currency.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  ray  colleague, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  this  bill? 

I  Include  the  following : 
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CONGRESS  or  THE  UNITED  SO  ATXS, 

Committee  on  Public  Wobks 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Wricht  Patman, 
C/ioimtan,  Committee  on  B^^king  and  Cur 
rency.  House  o/  Bepreai 
ington,  B.C. 

Deak  Ma.  CuAmuAN:   Maj 
sincerely  respond  to  your  le 
last,  and  your  conmients  o: 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1*73 

As  you  know,  on  Tuesday  ^f  this  week  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  ordered  rep>orted 
to  the  House  S.  502,  the  Senate  passed  high- 
way biU.  S.  50a,  as  reported  by  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Conunittee,  cohtalns  therein  a 
Title  in. 

Title  m  deals  with  certain  amendments  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportat  on  Act  of  1964. 
This  same  title  was  In  the  Senate  passed 
bill,  8.  502,  as  it  was  referrtd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woks  ot  tte  House  several 
weeks  ago. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year 
that  the  Committee  on  Publlf  Works  has  had 
thrust  upon  It  amendment 
Mass  Transportation  progra 
this  occxirred  was  when  th 
Senate  Public  Works  Comml 
ference  on  last  year's  Fede 
Act  which  failed  of  enactment.  At  the  con 
ference  the  House  cociferees  faced  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  highway  qill  contained  a 
title  dealing  with  the  Urban 
tation  Act. 

The  House  conferees  acceplfed  this  title  and 
It  was  In  the  conference  lit-port  that  was 
reported  back  to  the  Housei  and  on  which 
the- House  failed  to  act. 

We  have  been  brought  inx>  this  problem 
unwillingly.  It  has  been  imp<  ised  upon  us  by 
the  Senate.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  mass 
transit  program  still  rests  In  your  capable 
hands.  Bear  with  us  at  this  time  so  we  can 
resolve  this  entanglement  at  the  highway 
program  and  the  mass  transit  program  and 
work  out  »  solution  that 
programs  to  move  al^iead. 

You  have  been  a  strcmg  ejupporter  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Ftmd  In  the  past.  We  need 
your  help  now,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  In  the  mass 
tranqsortation  program. 

I  thank  you  for  your  help  ind  cooperation 
In  the  past,  and  I  look  forward  to  worUng 
with  you  to  resolve  this  problem  together, 
and  to  working  with  you  in  t  ite  future. 

With  warmest  personal  regi  x6a. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  t*ubHc  Works. 

M  ^mCB  30,  1973. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnxk. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Pn  blic  Works,  U.S. 

House  of  Sepresentativis,   Washington, 

DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  P  jbllc  Works  will 
begin  markup  on  H.R.  6288,  the  Federal  AW 
Highway  Act  of  1978,  beglnn  Ing  on  Tuesday. 
AprU  3.  Title  in  of  the  bill,  BJi.  6388.  would 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964;  this  Act  falls  within  the  jurisdlcticMi 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
As  you  may  know,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  set  up!a  separate  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  Mass  \  TYansportation 
chaired  by  our  distlnguishefl  colleague  from 
New  Jersey.  Joseph  Mlnlsh<  This  Subcom- 
mittee has  already  ccuiducted  hearings  on  a 
ntuiber  ot  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
posals and  has  already  couclvded  Its  marktip 
session  on  a  1973  urban  mass  transportation 
package,  and  has  already  submitted  its  pro- 
posals to  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  proposes  would  make 
substantial  changes  In  the  o|>eratioiis  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program,  among 
which  are  an  increase  In  the  Amount  of  funds 
authorized  for  the  capital  gr^nt  program  and 
an  Increase  In  the  Federal  ^ant  ratio  to  a 
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flat  80  percent  Federal  grant.  Both  of  these 
proposals,  I  note,  are  contained  In  Title  in 
of  H.B.  6288.  I  would  strongly  urge  your 
Committee  to  forego  any  legislative  action 
which  would  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  program 
was  Initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  In  1964  and  the  Committee, 
as  early  as  1959,  was  considering  a  number  of 
urban  mass  transportation  proposals.  We 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  this  program  and  feel  that  as  the  authors 
of  our  urban  mass  transportation  program 
that  we  are  the  Committee  that  should  make 
any  proposed  changes  in  the  Act. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  m  the  Committee 
against  any  action  by  your  Ck>mmlttee  on 
PubUc  Works  which  would  mfringe  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  certainly  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  work  out  something  bene&cial  for 
both  the  Committees  which  would  provide 
for  greatly  needed  assistance  for  our  urban 
mass  transportation  systems  and  our  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program. 
Smcerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  RoNCALio) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee  for  the  chance  to  express 
the  fact  that  in  the  third  week  of  No- 
vember last  year  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
whom  I  regret  is  out  of  the  Chamber  now, 
stood  up  and  asked  for  a  call  for  a  quo- 
rum that  was  heard  around  the  Nation. 
It  jeopardized  highway  construction  in 
many,  many  States,  including  my  own. 
It  ended  the  2d  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  brought  to  my  mind  again  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility to  legislate  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore a  general  election.  That  is  what 
happened  In  this  administration  last 
year,  faced  as  it  was  with  the  Anderson 
amendment  on  mass  transit  and  on  all 
the  other  matters  that  were  in  the  bill. 
So  this  year  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee began  early,  and  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  an  eminent  bill,  and  It  is  fair  and 
just. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  for  an 
excellent  compromise  on  mass  transit. 
It  considers  in  full  the  cities'  unique 
needs;  it  applies  fimds  for  mass  transit 
and  still  fulfills  the  statutory  respon- 
sibility all  of  us  have  to  complete  the 
mterstate  highway  program  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  1956.  It  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  that  program  is 
completed,  I  think  a  bill  along  the  lines 
of  the  one  we  have  now  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yirfd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Deht)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers, there  is  not  enough  time  to  discuss 
the  highway  problem,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  many,  many  years  before 
we  created  trust  funds  in  the  various 
States  and  In  the  Federal  Government, 
roads  were  appalling  all  over  this  great 
Nation  of  oun. 


We  talk  about  mass  transit.  Certainly 
it  is  a  serious  problem. 

But  so  are  the  primary  highways.  The 
great  primary  highways  are  primarily 
toll  roads  created  and  bonded  in  Indebt- 
edness by  the  States. 

My  people  in  Pennsylvania  were  the 
first  ones  to  put  in  modem  toll  roads.  We 
are  paying  not  only  for  the  bonds  and 
the  interest  on  them,  but  we  are  paying 
for  the  gasoline  and  oil  used  as  we  go 
across  the  road,  and  we  are  paying  into 
the  trust  fund  and  in  that  way  are  pay- 
ing for  the  roads. 

When  they  build  mass  transit  facilities 
will  they  return  any  money  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund?  They  will  not  be  paying 
taxes  because  they  will  not  be  using  gaso- 
line. They  are  not  powered  by  gasoline, 
and  therefore  the  taxes  they  receive  will 
be  in  the  form  of  fees  charged  for  the 
service.  Will  they  return  any  money  to 
the  trust  firnd  then?  They  will  not. 

There  are  thousands  of  roads  In  Penn- 
sylvania and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  still  the  old  Pinchot  type  of  road. 
There  are  84,000  miles  of  them.  We  are 
still  fighting  in  the  State  legislature  for 
another  $100  million  worth  of  indebted- 
ness in  order  to  pay  for  some  of  these 
roads.  We  collected  $687  million  last  year 
for  the  trust  fund  in  our  State,  but  when 
we  got  down  to  use  it  in  road  construc- 
tion last  year  there  were  only  $338  mil- 
lion available  for  us. 

Where  does  it  go?  Well,  $60  miUion 
went  to  the  State  police  and  $70  million 
went  for  education  in  the  form  of  re- 
lief, where  they  got  into  the  trust  fund. 
Half  of  the  money  that  is  collected  is  not 
spent  for  building  roads.  Sure,  you  want 
to  help  the  cities  and  make  them  able  to 
build  transit  faciUties,  but  let  them  pay 
it  out  of  tolls  charged  on  the  use  of  those 
facilities,  like  we  do  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  roads  that  we  build.  We  have  done 
it  with  revenues  derived  from  toll  funds. 
Let  them  do  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  use  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  miiwis  (Mr.  Hanbahak)  . 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  raU- 
road  grcule  crossings  have  been  one  of 
our  deadliest,  least  publicized  highway 
killers,  not  to  mention  a  public  incon- 
venience, in  this  country  for  some  time. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
p<H°tation's  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, only  a  meager  20  percent  of  the  232,- 
000  public  crossings  in  the  United  States 
are  properly  protected. 

Each  year,  nearly  1,500  fatalities  and 
7,000  injuries  are  the  result.  Since  1920, 
86,000  persons  have  been  killed  in  rail- 
highway  accidents. 

Schoolbus  safety  is  also  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Since  1967,  schoolbuses  have 
been  involved  in  an  average  of  250  near 
misses  annually.  We  cannot  allow  our 
children  to  be  subjected  to  such  dangers 
because  of  inadequate  protective  de- 
vices at  oiu:  railroad  crossings. 

In  some  instances,  homes  have  burned 
down  because  a  fire  truck  could  not  get 
across  the  tracks  to  fight  the  fire.  Police- 
men have  similar  problems  getting  across 
tracks  which  are  blocked  for  lengthy 
periods  by  trains.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
be  delayed  for  20  to  30  minutes  In  my  dis- 
trict by  a  passing  train. 


In  1971,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
there  were  242  accidents  at  rail-grade 
crossings  in  which  89  persons  were  killed 
and  275  injured. 

We  have  before  us  the  1973  Highway 
Safety  Act  which  would  allocate  funds 
for  badly  needed  improvements  in  our 
railroad  crossings.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  act  favorably  on  this  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  protection  at  these 
hazardous  crossings. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  (^lairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  already  discussed  this  bill  at  some 
length  in  previous  remarks,  I  wanted  to 
take  the  fioor  at  this  time  to  bring  out 
in  the  open  a  situation  that  has  troubled 
me  and  I  believe  may  have  troubled 
other  Members  as  we  legislate  in  this 
vital  area  of  financing  transportation. 

The  situation  to  which  I  refer — and  I 
refer  to  it  very  bluntly — is  the  mislead- 
ing coverage  accorded  the  real  issue  be- 
fore us  today  which  we  have  gotten  from 
the  national  media. 

In  introducing  the  highlights  of  key 
testimony  in  the  Record  last  week  I  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  paradox:  Support 
for  diversion  of  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  lu-ban  rail  transit  has 
diminished.  The  best  example  of  this 
diminishing  support  for  diversion  is 
found  by  two  Senate  votes.  Last  year 
there  was  a  vote  of  48  to  26  to  divert, 
and  this  year  the  vote  was  far  closer — 
49  to  44.  However,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  this  dramatic  proof  that  people 
who  are  exposed  to  the  facts  are  in- 
creasingly against  diversion,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  is  going  on,  there  seems 
to  be  increasing  support  for  diversion.  I 
beheve  misleading  press  coverage  is  the 
explanation. 

Today  I  intend  to  point  out  a  par- 
ticularly distressing  example  wherein 
CBS  indulged  in  what  I  term  the  selling 
of  the  subways.  Before  dcing  so  I  want 
to  remind  all  concerned  about  my  own 
conviction  regarding  the  press. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  newsman's 
shield  and  broadcast  license  renewal 
legislation  to  protect  both  categories  of 
the  press  from  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation. Equally,  in  the  interests  of  a  free 
fiow  of  information,  I  have  also  sup- 
ported the  opening  of  our  committee 
markup  sessions.  We  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  had  an  open  markup 
session.  I  was  disappointed,  however, 
because  although  there  was  good  press 
coverage  of  our  markup  session  on  the 
highway  bill  that  we  are  discussing  now, 
there  was  almost  a  total  lack,  almost  a 
total  lack,  of  press  coverage  of  full 
hearings  wherein  we  developed  the 
facts,  the  facts  that  undergirded  much 
of  what  we  were  domg  in  the  markup 
session. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  26, 
immediately  following  the  long  week  of 
hearings  on  this  issue  of  diversion  and 
related  matters,  CBS  radio  carried  such 
a  one-sided  account  of  the  dispute  that 
I  filed  a  protest  last  Friday  seeking  cor- 
rection imder  the  fairness  doctrine.  A 
similar  complaint  went  to  Station  WTOP 
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here  in  Washington,  the  station  which 
carried  the  broadcast  in  question  that 
was  heard  by  two  of  my  staff  members. 

To  its  credit,  WTOP  has  offered  me 
air  time  to  challenge  that  CBS  report, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Mudd,  substituting  that 
evening  for  Walter  Cronkite.  This  was 
confirmed  today  by  Mr.  Snyder,  vice 
president  of  WTOP.  I  regard  this  offer  as 
eminently  fair,  and  intend  to  accept  it. 

But  unfortunately,  to  date  I  have  not 
received  similar  satisfaction  from  the 
network.  Mr.  Blum,  writer-producer  of 
the  Cronkite  broadcast,  acknowledged 
receipt  of  my  complaint  which,  under 
previously  obtained  unanimous  consent, 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks.  As  of  noon  to- 
day my  letter  was  under  study  by  CBS, 
and  Mr.  Bliun  informed  my  office  he 
would  have  difflctilty  in  issuing  a  more 
balanced  report  prior  to  our  action. 

My  letter  stated : 

Material  compliance  with  the  fairness  doc- 
trine woiUd  in  my  judgment  dictate  action 
on  your  part  prior  to  House  action  now 
scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

CBS  was  informed  that  the  vote  would 
not  be  taken  before  today,  but  ample 
material  has  been  available  in  my  office 
with  my  staff.  The  network's  staff  of  pro- 
fessional Journalists  would  have  no  prob- 
lem in  putting  together  a  broadcast  in 
the  terms  I  indicated  would  be  fpir  on  a 
deadline  basis. 

I  mention  this,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks— and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  having  yielded  to  me — but  1 
mention  this  simply  because  I  do  not 
want  any  Member  of  this  House  when 
they  come  to  vote  on  the  Anderson 
amendment,  which  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  key  votes,  to  do  so  without  thorough 
and  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  want  to  remind  them  of  the  tremen- 
dous shift  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  shift 
from  last  year  where  the  vote  on  diver- 
sion was  46  to  28  to  this  year,  when  the 
vote  was  49  to  44.  I  also  want  to  remind 
them  that  in  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Worlcs  the  vote  has  been  slightly  strong- 
er, certainly  as  strong  as  it  was  last 
year,  almost  three  to  one  against  diver- 
sion. The  people  who  have  and  know  the 
facts  have  consistently  opposed  diversion. 

The  letter  that  I  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

AnUL  13,  1973. 
Mr.  OoKDON  Manning, 

Senior  Vice  President,  CBS  News,  Nero  York, 
N.Y. 

Dkai  Mk.  Manhimo:  On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  March  28,  the  report  by  Mr.  Roger 
Mudd  concerning  the  dispute  over  the  future 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  was  so  Incomplete, 
misleading  and  factually  In  error  as  to  con- 
stitute one-sided  reportage  concerning  a  con- 
troverslal  Issue  of  public  Importance  war- 
ranting correctlye  action  under  the  fairness 
doctrine.  - 

After  three  introductory  pargraphs,  the  re- 
port stated: 

"In  1966,  Congress  set  up  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  finance  what  was  to  become  the  big- 
gest public  works  project  m  American  his- 
tory: the  4a,S00-nUle  $80  blUllon  interstate 
highway  system.  The  fund  operated  entirely 
outside  the  regular  federal  revenue  structure. 
Instead,  it  was  financed  by  special  automobUe 
user  taxes— on  tires,  trucking  tonnage  and 
particularly  by  a  tax  on  gasoline,  which  is 
now  up  to  4  cents  a  gallon.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  construction  costs  went  up,  but  fund 
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revenues  kept  up  with  then  .  And  now  the 
interstate  highway  system  ^  In  large  part 
completed." 

This  Is  dead  wrong.  In  195a|  when  Congress 
established  the  trust  fund,  tbto  Interstate  sys- 
tem's  requirements  were  the  tiotivatlng  force 
for  Its  establishment.  But  al^  other  types  of 
highways  In  the  federal-aid  ^stem  were  also 
included  at  the  outset  amoig  the  purpoees 
for  Its  use.  And  given  priority.  Under  the 
Byrd  amendment,  the  Interstate  system  was 
given  last — not  first — claim  on  the  trust  fund 
doUar  in  the  event  revenues  failed  to  meet 
demand.  I  believe  any  falr-mbided  Individual 
would  therefore  conclude  that  the  report  is 
factually  Incorrect  in  this  refepect. 

Continuing,  your  report  Jtated:  "But  In 
the  meantime,  we've  come] to  regard  new 
highways  as  a  mixed  blessidg.  They're  very 
big  with  truckers  and  tourlste,  but  they  also 
glut  our  major  metropolitan  ireas  with  traffic 
congestion  and  air  poUutionf ' 

Comment:  This  appears  lo  suggest  that 
the  future  uses  of  the  trust  ^nd  are  to  con- 
sist solely  or  mainly  of  nett  highway  con- 
struction. (Later  the  redort  talked  of 
"whether  we're  to  continue  llllndly  going  on 
building  more  highways  as  mual.  or  whether 
the  growing  problem  of  congestion  and  pol- 
lution, and  now  impendlngl  gasoline  short- 
ages as  well,  have  finally  gotten  through  to 
us.")  This  utterly  Ignored  tie  other  eligible 
needs  of  the  federal-aid  system,  Including  the 
reconstruction,  widening  aiid  relocation  of 
existing  roads,  and  a  wide  [range  of  other 
needs  such  as  highway  safety,  luban  traffic 
Improvements  and  facilities  1^  support  of  bus 
transportation.  Thus  the  oinisslon  of  sub- 
stantial material  fact  represflkited  misleading 
reportage.  I 

Your  report  was  carried  unmedlately  fol- 
lowing one  week  of  exhausttve  hearings  by 
the  transportation  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
you  apparently  Ignored.  Testimony  elicited 
indicated  that  the  problenl  of  congestion, 
cited  In  your  report,  is  not  substantially  re- 
lieved by  rail  transit.  Rathei-,  the  riders  for 
new  or  expanded  raU  mais  transit  Unes 
come  largely  from  competing  bus  lines.  The 
normal  growth  In  traffic  n^re  than  offsets 
any  diversion  from  car  to  ri  in  our  metro- 
politan areas.  Moreover,  thi^same  hearings 
produced  testimony  to  the]  effect  that  the 
existence  of  a  rail  transit  ficUlty  relnfcffces 
pressures  for  urban  concentration  In  high- 
density  development,  generating  demands  for 
even  more  transportation  <^  all  modes,  of 
which  only  a  small  proportlAn  is  met  by  raU 
transit.  In  short,  it  can  serve  to  worsen  con- 
gestion, j 

As  to  pollution,  this  stemi  from  both  mo- 
bile and  stationary  sourci  of  emissions, 
again  partly  a  function  of  the  density  which 
our  hearing  testimony  attributed  In  part  to 
raU  transit.  Pollution  also  |b  aggravated  by 
the  stop-start  cycle  of  traffio  in  densely  con- 
gested areas,  of  which  New  'Sbrk  City  with  Its 
high  rate  of  rail  transit  use  was  cited  as  an 
example.  Furthermore,  Administrator  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus  of  th«  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  lndlcate4  In  resjKDnse  to 
my  questions  at  the  hearings  that  the  prin- 
cipal potential  source  of  Immediate  relief 
from  automotive  pollution  n  some  severely 
afflicted  areaa  ia  the  bus,  a  highway-related 
naode. 

Your  report  also  noted  tt  at  trust-busting 
advocated  Include  the  Administration.  Yet 
your  report  Ignored  the  s«  me  Administra- 
tion's data  In  the  1972  Neei  Is  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Transportat  on,  a  document 
long  In  the  public  domain,  Indicating  that 
•600  billion  would  be  need»d  for  highway- 
related  improvements  throi  gh  1990.  A  vast 
amount  of  this  represent)  an  a2;cumula- 
tlon  of  needs  unmet  during  ;oncentratlon  on 
the  Interstate  system,  Inclubing  needed  Im- 
provement to  existing  highVays. 

This  $600  billion  fig^ure  compares  to  an 
estimated  (135  billion  in  anticipated  reve- 
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nues.  There  was  no  mention  o  this  In  your 
report.  It  thus  was  Incomplete  to  state  the 
case  most  generously.  And  thit  Is  what  the 
fight  is  all  about  in  Congress;  in  the  view 
of  those  ot  us  who  favor  both  the  trust  fimd, 
and  financing  of  rail  transit  from  other 
sources.  1 

There  are  many  arguments  ;'or  preserving 
the  highway  trust  fund,  and  tigalnst  diver- 
sion, which  I  do  not  wish  to  rehearse  here. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  register  a 
complaint  concerning  the  maierlal  of  your 
broadcast. 

At  minimum,  a  good-faith  effort  to  set 
the  record  straight  in  terms  of  |the  broadcast 
In  question  would  include  a  correction  con- 
cerning the  purpose  for  which  the  trust  fund 
was  established,  a  balanced  eijumeratlon  of 
currently  eligible  uses,  citation)  of  the  degree 
of  demands  on  the  trust  fund  lln  relation  to 
anticipated  revenues,  an  indication  that 
there  Is  contrary  evidence  concerning  the 
diversion  potential  of  rail  tranllt,  the  Impli- 
cations of  transit  for  Increasetl  urban  con- 
gestion, the  relation  of  poUutloh  to  that  con- 
gestion, and  the  potential  for  alleviation 
represented  by  buses.  (For  your  background, 
estimates  have  indicated  that  [buses  are  far 
more  economical  than  rail  traasit,  party  be- 
cause the  capital  Investment  |  is  shared  by 
buses,  automobiles  and  trucks.)/ 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  this  Is 
paradoxical  that  support  for  |dlverslon  has 
dlnUnlshed  on  the  House  Publifc  Works  Com- 
mittee since  last  year,  while  Support  seems 
to  be  growing  among  Housei  Members  at 
large.  Members  who  do  not  injoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Icnowledge  l]  have  gained 
from  10  years  of  service  on  tne  Committee 
may  well  be  swayed  by  press  reports  or  con- 
stituent views  in  tiun  reflecting  those  news 
reports.  In  view  of  the  proportion  of  the 
public  deriving  Its  entire  ratloU  of  news  from 
the  electronic  media,  I  look  Tor  correction 
by  CBS  which  is— as  your  pro  notional  copy 
has  It — "Where  the  listeners  are." 

The  highway  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  version  Is  due  for 
action  next  week.  Material  compliance  with 
the  fairness  doctrine  would  In]  my  Judgment 
dictate  action  on  your  part  jrlc^  to  House 
action  now  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

I  make  no  claim  to  be  Informed  as  to  the 
full  extent  of  your  coverage  of  this  issue.  If 
you  feel  that  other  news  tregtment  of  the 
controversy  has  provided  sufficient  material 
to  counter  the  misleading  effedt  of  the  speci- 
fic broadcast  to  which  I  am  registering  this 
complaint,  please  tnfc»'m  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  It  would  be  helptful  if  you  ac- 
companied yoiu-  reply  with  transcripts. 

If  you  have  observed  my  actlt>ns  in  support 
of  newsmen's  shield  laws  ^nd  broadcast 
license  renewals,  you  will  douUtless  recognize 
that  I  do  not  register  this  con^plalnt  lightly. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  remain 
silent  In  the  fact  of  any  Journalistic  selling 
of  the  subways. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  of  lany  steps  you 
take  in  response. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  CUivelano, 

Jtfemfter  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Chai|inan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  are 
faced,  once  again,  with  the  question  of 
honoring  a  pledge  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has.  In  its 
report  on  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  honored  the  pledge  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  complete  the  interstate 
highway  system.  The  committee  has  done 
this,  in  my  opinion.  In  a  manner  which 
recognizes  the  legitimate  aspirations  and 
goals  of  a  changing  society.  On  the  one 
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hand,  the  committee  has  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  much-needed  system  of 
subsidiary  highways  to  complement  the 
Interstate  System — the  priority  primary 
routes.  This  system  will  bring  to  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  of  the  coun- 
try the  values  and  necessities  we  associ- 
ate with  prosperity  and  economic  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  has 
met  the  demands — justified  demands — of 
lurban  areas  to  do  something  to  meet  the 
increasing  problem  of  congestion  and 
overbuilding  which  are  Tna^tpg  our  in- 
ner-cities places  to  flee  from. 

As  one  of  those  many  Members  of 
Congress  devoted  to  the  cause  of  environ- 
mental protection,  and  («e  concerned 
about  the  degradation  of  our  living  space 
by  all  sorts  of  development.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  those  urban 
areas  where  highway  transportation 
construction  has  become  a  detriment  to 
a  high  quality  of  life.  The  committee  has 
recognized  this  situation  and  provided 
for  an  alternative  means  of  creating 
transportation  systems  in  areas  where 
such  systems  are  needed.  The  committee 
has  accomplished  this  without  going  back 
on  pledge  and  "promise"  of  a  system  of 
highways  to  link  all  segments  of  our  vast 
society  together. 

To  those  who  have  seen  in  the  highway 
trust  fimd.  the  "solution"  to  the  prob- 
lems of  flnancing  other  means  of  trans- 
portation to  urban  areas,  I  suggest  they 
examine  the  letter  of  Congressman  Blat- 
wiK  and  Congressman  Harsha,  of  April 
17,  concerning  the  availability  of  funds 
to  do  more  than  merely  meet  the  needs 
of  the  bill  before  us.  They  rwint  out, 
and  I  concur,  that  any  diversion  of 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  for  non- 
highway  purposes  will  further  aggravate 
an  already  difficult  situation.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  should  the  trust 
fimd  be  broken  as  desired,  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens,  in  the  nonurban  areas  of  the 
State,  would  be  severely  handicapped  In 
their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
economic  growth.  Our  State  can  111  af- 
ford to  tamper  with  an  already  fragile 
economic  picture. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  an 
area  which  is  In  desperate  need  of  eco- 
nomic "upgrading,"  I  can  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  the  means  to  that  end  is 
embodied  in  the  committee's  bill  to  con- 
struct the  priority  primary  route  system. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  in  the 
five-state  corridor  comprised  of  parts  of 
West  Virginia.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York,  are  today,  liter- 
ally cutoff  from  the  mainstream  of  com- 
merce because  of  their  lack  of  adequate 
North-South  highway  communication. 
We  cannot  expect  improved  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  the  area  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  bring  them  the  same  bene- 
fits which  have  been  generously  bestowed 
on  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  form 
of  rapid,  safe,  and  efficient  highways. 

The  question  always  comes  up — why 
not  turn  to  some  other  form  of  trans- 
portation? Of  course,  the  only  other  "sys- 
tem" is  rail  transportation.  As  an  experi- 
enced observer  of  the  railroad  system  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  aU  I  can  say  is  that  one  is  then 
asking  our  citizens  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  railroads  and  file  for  bankruptcy.  The 
plain  matter  of  fact,  is  that  there  is  no 


efficient  alternative  to  an  improved  high- 
way system  for  my  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  I  daresay,  for  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  committee's 
position  on  building  a  supplementary 
system  to  the  Interstate  System,  and  why 
I  congratulate  the  committee  on  recog- 
nizing the  plight  and  need  of  the  total 
population  rather  than  just  the  demands 
of  the  vocalists  of  the  urban  areas  who 
are  so  well  represented  in  the  Congress 
and  supported  by  the  mass  media. 

I  do  not  deny  the  need  for  more  effi- 
cient means  of  transportation  for  urban 
areas.  The  means  is  suggested  in  the 
committee's  report  when  it  calls  for  in- 
creased fimding  level  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system  while  at  the  same 
time  liberalizing  the  criteria  for  provid- 
ing mass  transportation  facilities,  such 
as  special  bus  lanes,  traffic  control  de- 
vices, passenger  loading  areas,  shelters, 
and  parking  facilities,  all  from  the  appor- 
tioned highway  funds.  A  heathy  urban 
transit  program  can  only  be  achieved  in 
concert  with  a  healthy  urbtui  highway 
program  and  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  such  compatability  throughout  the 
United  States  already  in  being. 

The  committee  has  attacked  the  many- 
faceted  problems  connected  with  our  na- 
tional transportation  system  with  com- 
prehensiveness and  eqmpassion.  The 
committee  has  looked  at  the  trees  and  the 
forest,  and  done  its  legislative  best  to  an- 
swer the  nearly  insoluable  problems  with- 
in the  constraints  of  limited  financial  re- 
sources. The  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  job;  for  httnriiing  a  now 
"unpopular"  cause  with  fairness;  and  for 
providing  solutions  of  which  all  Mem- 
bers can  be  proud. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gmtlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  as  we 
debate  this  biU  that  we  really  stand  at 
a  threshold  of  transportation  legislation. 
The  Federal  highway  trust  fund  program 
is  16  years  old.  It  has  known  some  im- 
portant success  in  the  creation  of  a  safe 
and  efficient  Interstate  Highway  System, 
but  it  has  also  known  some  failures.  The 
highway  trust  fimd  program  is,  by  defini- 
tion, when  one  considers  modem-day 
transportation,  one  of  imbalance  and 
distortion.  This  Nation  has  built  fine 
hi^ways,  but  it  has  congested  them 
with  too  much  traffic  and  pollution,  be- 
cause it  has  ignored  the  needs  of  mass 
transit.  These  roads  lead  to  and  pass 
through  our  cities,  but  the  cities  suffer 
from  the  magnitude  of  pollution  prob- 
lems they  bring  without  the  means  to 
correct  them.  The  cities  have  never  re- 
ceived their  rightful  share  of  the  huge 
level  of  Federal  transportation  dollars, 
nor  have  they  been  permitted  discretion 
in  the  use  of  the  funds  that  they  receive. 

While  we  have  addressed  this  one 
major  transportation  problem,  we  have 
created  and  aggravated  others.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  has  got  to 
bring  our  transportation  policy  Into 
balance. 

While  it  is  not  easy  to  solve  this  very 


complex  problem,  there  is  one  fundamen- 
tal and  logical  step  toward  a  solution  es- 
tablishing an  interrelated,  intermoded 
transportation  plan.  That  can  begin  with 
our  looking  upon  the  highway  trust  fund 
as  a  general  transportation  fimd.  It  is 
not  a  revolutionary  idea,  but  it  is  a  logi- 
cal one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  the 
next  step  to  take  in  the  natural  develop- 
mental process  that  began  16  years  ago. 
The  major  point  of  difference  in  this  de- 
bate, which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson's amendment,  is  whether  we  will 
provide  flexibility  to  localities  in  the  xise 
and  distribution  of  transportation 
moneys.  It  is  fimdamental  that  locali- 
ties, with  the  adequate  safeguards  of 
Federal  DOT  guidelines  and  State,  met- 
ropolitan, and  municipal  responsibility, 
know  best  what  their  transportation  re- 
quirements are. 

In  many,  if  not  most  cases,  this  would 
still  mean  priority  for  the  construction 
of  highways  and  streets.  This  is  another 
misconception  that  I  think  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have,  that  we  in  the  cities  are  only 
interested  in  one  form  or  one  modality 
of  transportation.  That  is  not  so.  We  are 
seeking  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, one  which  will  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  create  our  own  priorities  as  to 
what  is  essential  for  us. 

In  some  cases,  it  wUl  mean  money  for 
roads.  In  other  cases  it  might  mean  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  buses,  for  subways, 
for  mass  transit,  or  various  kinds  of  peo- 
ple movers.  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Anderson  amendment, 
which  will  be  discussed  here,  provides  for 
a  mix  of  transportation.  We  simply  do 
not  have  room  for  all  the  cars,  nor  can 
our  health  and  physical  well-being  sur- 
vive the  present  level  of  auto-generated 
pollutants  of  the  air. 

The  Anderson  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  officials  of  urban  areas  in  which 
funds  from  the  urban  system  are  to  be 
spent  to  ask  the  State  officials  who  con- 
trol those  funds  to  permit  them  to  buy 
mass  transit  equipment  inKtPn^  of  build- 
ing roads. 

It  in  no  may  affects  any  rural  funds. 
The  two  rural  systems — the  primary  sind 
the  secondary  systems — and  the  other 
urban  system,  the  urban  extension  sys- 
tem, will  still  be  reserved  entirely  for 
highway  uses.  Those  Members  who  are 
from  the  rural  areas,  or  those  who  are  in 
the  urban  extension  fund  areas,  must 
recognize  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  This  amendment  in  no 
way  takes  any  money  from  any  State  or 
any  locality.  The  apportionment  formula 
for  the  urban  system  is  not  altered  by 
the  Anderson  amendment.  All  that  it 
changes  is  the  uses  to  which  these  funds 
may  be  put.  If.  as  the  provision  provides, 
there  is  $700  million  now  being  proposed 
for  a  flexible  use,  it  is  the  same  $700  mU- 
lion  which  these  very  same  urban  sys- 
tems are  presently  entitled  to.  It  is  their 
share  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  It  is 
not  anybody  else's  share,  and  it  does  not 
take  any  money  from  anybody  else.  It 
merely  says  that  those  in  the  urban  sys- 
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tem  can  use  that  $700  million  according 
to  the  uses  which  meet  the  needs  of  the 
particular  urban  system  area. 

It  does  not  affect  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Interstate  funds  are  entirely 
separate  from  urban  system  funds,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
will  not  be  delayed  or  otherwise  affected 
by  this  provision. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  requires 
any  State  to  spend  any  money  for  mass 
transit.  It  is  entirely  permissive  in  na- 
ture. Under  it,  urban  system  funds  could 
be  spent  for  mass  transit  purposes  only  if 
the  localities  so  request  and  the  State, 
which  retains  control  over  the  funds, 
agrees. 

All  that  this  amendment  does  is  to  per- 
mit urbanized  areas  to  take  money  which 
they  will  receive  in  any  case  and  to  use  it 
for  mass  transit  instead  of  for  their  own 
roads,  if  they  decide  that  is  what  they 
need. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  because 
highway  funds  come  from  an  account 
in  the  Treasury  known  as  the  "Highway 
Trust  Fund,"  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  construction  of  roads.  It  is  fur- 
ther argToed  that  in  collecting  the  money 
which  Is  In  this  account,  we  promised 
those  who  paid  it  in  taxes  that  it  would 
be  used  for  no  purpose  other  than  the 
construction  of  roads.  Neither  fact  nor 
logic  supports  either  of  these  contentions. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  In 
the  business  of  assisting  highway  con- 
struction since  1916,  but  imtil  1956,  all 
highway  fimdlng  came  out  of  general 
revenues.  The  formation  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  that  year  did  not  Involve 
the  imposition  of  all  new  taxes,  but 
rather  the  assignment  of  existing  taxes 
to  a  single  account  instead  of  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  the  addition  of  some  ad- 
ditional taxes.  Despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  taxes  going  into  the  trust 
fund  have  been  Increased  since  1956,  half 
of  the  tax  money  now  going  into  the 
trust  fund  comes  from  taxes  that  al- 
ready existed  when  it  was  created  In  1956. 

As  for  tlie  claim  that  the  trust  fund 
is  to  be  used  only  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Its  present  uses  include  funding  for  hous- 
ing relocation,  ferryboat;,  land  acquisi- 
tion for  parking  lots,  tra£Qc  courts  sind 
trafflic  signals,  and  the  training  of  State 
and  local  highway  employees.  The  fact 
is  that  the  trust  fund  is  presently  being 
used — and  properly  so— for  various  as- 
pects of  our  Nation's  transportation 
needs.  The  Anderson  amendment  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  this  existing  policy. 

We  are  told  that  the  "Wright  pro- 
posal" contained  in  the  committee  bill 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  Anderson 
amendment.  This  provision  would  permit 
an  area  entitled  to  receive  urban  system 
f imds  for  highway  construction  to  return 
those  funds  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  become  entitled  to  an  equivalent 
amount  out  of  general  revenues  for  mass 
transit  purposes.  This  general  fund 
money  would  be  provided  under  "con- 
tract authority."  which  1.  said  to  insure 
that  it  will  be  available.  As  my  learned 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mukpht),  said  when  this  bill  was 
l>efore  the  Rules  Committee: 


You  are  offering  xis  a  pleo« 
never  be  baked. 


April 


of  pie  that  will 
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We  are  all  aware  of  tt  e  administra- 
tion's budget  cutl}acks,  arid  Congress  it- 
self has  recently  taken  sfieps  in  the  di- 
rection of  imposing  an  overall  budget 
celling.  In  the  face  of  those  facts,  it  is 
folly  to  think  that  an  additional  $700 
million  from  general  fund*  is  going  to  be 
made  available  by  the  I  department  of 
Transportation. 

As  for  the  much-touted  "c<Hitract  au- 
thority," it  Is  of  no  hel>  if  the  DOT 
refuses  to  enter  into  contn  cts  altogether. 
Finally,  the  anti-impoun  ling  provision 
of  existing  highway  law,  vhlch  was  the 
subject  of  the  recent  decision  in  tlie 
Missouri  State  Highway  Commission 
case,  applies  only  to  money  available  "for 
expenditure  upon  any  Federal-aid — 
highway — system."  Under}  the  terms  of 
the  Wright  proposal,  an  aljtemative  mass 
transit  project  is  not  a  lart  of  any  of 
the  Federal-aid  systems.  In  short,  the 
promise  of  the  Wright  pr<  posal,  well  In- 
tentioned  though  it  may  be,  is  entirely 
illusory.  If  it  is  enacted  into  law,  I  do 
not  expect  that  our  lu-l  an  areas  will 
ever  see  one  penny  of  tiat  alternative 
money. 

The  Anderson  amendme  at  does  not  af- 
fect any  rural  funds.  It  does  not  alter  the 
allocation  formula  for  any  State  or  any 
area.  It  does  not  affect  tfie  completion 
of  the  interstate  system  or  the  funds 
available  for  that  system  FinaUy,  it  Is 
permissive  in  nature,  and  simply  allows 
localities  to  decide  to  use  fimds  which 
would  come  to  them  in  any  case  for  mass 
transit  purposes  instead  ot  for  highways. 

Despite  all  the  publiciiy  and  opposi- 
tion it  has  engendered,  tlus  amendment 
Is  not  antirural  and  is  npt  designed  to 
"bust  the  trust."  It  aslisTnothing  more 
than  flexibility  in  the  use  pf  urban  fimds 
in  urban  areas.  I  urge  its  eadoptlon. 

DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA  KIGHWATS 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  |l39  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia 
Highway  Act  of  1893,  as  amended,  as  it 
relates  to  interstate  highways  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  The  committee's  re- 
port suggests  that  section  139  refers  only 
to  a  provision  in  the  act  ^hlch  prohibits 
construction  of  a  hlghwtiy  at  a  width 
greater  than  160  feet.  Thi  i,t  statement  is 
not  correct.  Section  139  would,  by  its 
terms,  repeal  all  the  provisions  of  the 
1893  act  in  relation  to  interstate  hi^- 
ways  in  the  District.  It  i4  identical  with 
section  140  of  H.R.  16659,  last  year's  pro- 
posed Fderal-Ald  Highway  Act  amend- 
ments. I  shall  not  move  to  strike  section 
139  from  the  House  bill,  but  I  wish  to 
make  the  Record  clear  by  referring  to 
the  portion  of  my  additional  views  on 
this  section  in  the  commit  tee's  report  on 
HJl.  16659  last  year: 

Section  140  of  H.R.  16656  ■>  /ould  repeal  the 
District  of  Columbia  Highn  ay  Act  of  1893, 
as  amended,  as  it  relates  to  Interstate  high- 
ways. The  blU  does  not  coni  aln  anything  to 
replace  these  provisions,  tli  ereby  leaving  a 
total  void  in  District  laws  i  slating  to  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  ;  nterstate  high- 
ways. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Highway  Act  of 
1893,  as  amended,  provides  he  only  general 
authorization  the  District  go  irernment  has  to 
build  highways.  It  Includes,  either  originally 
or  by  amendment,  sections   7-108   through 


7-115  and,  by  Implication,  section  7-122  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.;  Section  7-108 
directs  the  District  of  Coluiibla  Commis- 
aloners  (under  the  1B67  Beorginlzatlon  Plan 
the  D.C.  City  Council)  to  prepare  "a  plan  for 
the  extension  of  a  permanent  system  of  high- 
ways," and  section  7-122  empowers  the  Com- 
missioners to  change  this  plan  "whenever 
m  their  Judgment  the  publlq  Interests  re- 
quires It."  1 

The  basic  procedure  for  adopting  the  Intlal 
plan  and  for  adopting  changes  in  the  plan 
Is  set  out  In  D.C.  Code  section  7-109.  The 
District  Commissioners  are  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  map  which  shows  the  l^undarles,  di- 
mensions, and  square-footage  pf  all  planned 
streets  and  highways;  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  landowners  within  the 
rights  of  way  of  the  planned  highways  after 
giving  notice  of  the  hearing  for  fourteen 
consecutive  days;  to  submit  t^e  plan  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Comfnlssion,  which 
Is  empowered  to  "make  I  such  altera- 
tions *  *  *  as  it  shall  deem  advisable":  and 
to  record  the  plan  with  the  sbrveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  after  the  plan  has  re- 
ceived the  written  approval  of  [the  NCP.  Sec- 
tion 7-108  prohibits  the  highways  from  being 
less  than  90  or  more  than  160  feet  wide,  in 
order  to  conform  their  dim^ilsons  to  the 
L'Enfant  Plan  for  the  City  of  Washington. 

In  addition,  section  7-110  ffuthorlzes  ref- 
erences to  be  made  to  the  surveyor's  perma- 
nent highway  map  In  deeds  and  wills  and  sec- 
tion 7-111  authorizes  the  D^trlct  govern- 
ment's agents  to  enter  private  lands  to  make 
surveys  for  proposed  highways.  Section  7-114 
permits  property  owners  affected  by  proposed 
highways  to  use  their  properties  until  con- 
demnation proceedings  have  b«gun. 

Section  140  of  HJfl.  16666  woUld  sweep  away 
all  these  provisions  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state highways — ^public  hearings  for  affected 
property  owners;  public  notice  to  affected 
property  owners  from  detaUed  maps  and 
plans;  the  right  of  property  bwners  to  use 
their  property  untu  condemnation  begins. 
The  effect  would  be  the  same  las  if  Congress 
were  to  abolish  the  provislonk  of  the  Iowa 
Code,  the  New  York  Laws,  or  |the  Oklahoma 
Statutes  as  they  relate  to  Interstate  high- 
ways. It  takes  little  imagination  to  forsee 
that  the  result  will  be  utter  dl^aos  in  plan- 
ning, approving  and  construcMng  Interstate 
highways  in  Washington,  D.C.   I 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  com- 
plained publicly  about  the  District  govern- 
ment's failure  to  complete  t^ie  Interstate 
highway  system  within  the  District.  Many  of 
the  segments  proposed  in  196^  and  referred 
to  in  section  23  of  the  Fedaral-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  Including  th0  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  appear  to  be  misconceiied.  Some  may 
not  be.  But  whatever  one  mav  think  about 
the  merits  of  any  proposed  sokment.  section 
140  is  an  open  Invitation  to  tlie  District  gov- 
ernment to  plan  nothing,  approve  nothing 
and  construct  nothing  in  tie  foreseeable 
future.  I 

By  sweeping  away  all  appUctlble  local  laws, 
section  140  raises  such  elementary  questions 
as  these:  Who  has  responslbUltar  for  planning 
highways  in  the  Nation's  Camtal — the  D.C. 
Department  of  Highways  anp  Traffic,  the 
Mayor -Commissioner,  or  the  Die.  City  Coun- 
cU?  Are  public  hearings  of  any  kind  necessary 
and,  if  S9,  who  should  bold  rthem?  Is  any 
public  notice  of  proposed  Interstate  high- 
way construction  necessary  and.  If  so,  what 
kind  and  who  should  give  Itt  Do  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  Engineers 
have  a  right  to  trespass  on  private  property 
to  make  surveys  for  a  proposed  Interstate 
highway?  Or  could  one  disgruitled  property 
owner  prevent  a  survey  from  being  made 
and  thereby  hold  up  constriction  indefi- 
nitely? Even  those  not  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  conduct  of  District  g  >vernment  af- 
fairs can  confidently  predict 
years  could  be  consumed  in 


find  answers  to  those  questloi  s. 


that   several 
attempting  to 
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This  committee  is  obviously  not  equipped 
by  Jurisdiction  or  expertise  to  review  and, 
if  necessary,  revise  the  District  of  Columbia's 
highway  laws.  That  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  and  fruitless  for  Con- 
gress to  repeal  those  laws  in  amendments  to 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  without  re- 
placing them  and  providing  the  best  possible 
framework  for  informed  local  decision-mak- 
ing. Section  140  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  Is  an  agreement  upon  all  sides  that 
we  will  complete  debate  on  the  bill  and 
then  go  into  the  5 -minute  rule  and  take 
up  the  Anderson  amendment.  There  will 
be  a  time  limit  set  by  agreement  on  the 
Anderson  amendment.  At  the  completion 
of  the  time  limit,  the  committee  will 
rise,  and  that  will  preclude  any  debate 
tomorrow  on  the  Anderson  amendment, 
and  the  first  item  for  business  tomorrow 
will  be  the  vote  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment and  then  we  will  continue  on  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  be  considered  this  even- 
ing? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understanding, 
In  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  that  the  agreement  gen- 
enerally  acceptable,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson)  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority,  Is  that  upon 
completion  of  general  debate,  we  go  into 
the  5-minute  rule,  read  the  first  title 
for  amendment;  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  be  recognized 
first  for  his  argument. 

Then,  we  would  have  approximately  1 
hour,  hopefully,  of  debate  upon  that 
amendment:  concluding  debate  on  that 
amendment,  I  would  move  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  so  that  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow  would  be  a  vote  upon 
the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Ander- 
son amendment  seems  to  be  that  which 
Is  of  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that.  I 
Just  want  to  make  sure  there  were  no 
other  amendments  which  were  going  to 
be  recognized  later  on. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
information  of  those  Members  who  were 
not  here  earlier,  we  had  a  unanimous 
consent  esu-Uer  in  the  day  for  the  House 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  majority  leader  has  mentioned 


a  1-hour  limit  as  far  as  debate  is  con- 
cerned upon  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

I  would  think  that  1  hour  of  debate 
would,  indeed,  be  sufficient.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  prepared  to  give  us  some  assurance 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  see  how 
many  people  care  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment, to  see  that  everyone  is  treated 
fairly  and  no  one  is  short-changed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  did  not  come  up  with  any  time 
limit  of  1  hour.  I  thought  that  was  agreed 
upon  among  those  who  were  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment. 

The  only  reason  I  say  a  time  limit  must 
be  set  is  in  order  that  we  finish  at  that 
particular  time.  In  other  words,  a  previ- 
ous question  cannot  be  moved. 

If  we  do  not  set  a  time  limit,  we  could 
come  in  tomorrow  imd  start  the  entire 
debate  all  over  again.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half.  However,  that  is  between  the  gen- 
tlemen here  to  establish  by  unanimous 
consent.  If  there  is  an  objection,  then  it 
would  have  to  be  moved,  but  we  must 
have  a  time  set,  a  definite  time  that  the 
debate  ends  in  order  that  we  can  prevent 
further  debate  tomorrow  on  the  Ander- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection  to  this.  How- 
ever, I  would  further  suggest  that  we 
could  have  some  assiu-ance  that  the  time 
would  be  equitably  divided  as  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  would  have  to  be 
between  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
any  agreement  as  to  the  time  on  that 
particular  amendment.  I  was  imder  the 
Impression  that  the  understanding  was 
that  we  would  try  to  expedite  it  and  move 
it  along,  but  if  it  got  out  of  hand  and 
was  delayed  and  was  carried  on  to  an  in- 
ordinate hour,  then  there  would  be  an  ef- 
fort to  close  debate  and  limit  it  to  a 
certain  length  of  time  after  a  reasonable 
nimiber  of  Members  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield. 
but  my  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  time 
must  be  set  in  order  to  end  the  debate. 
When  the  Meml>ers  come  to  that  agree- 
ment, 3  minutes  before  the  hour  of  de- 
bate if  they  wish,  and  say  that  all  debate 
will  end  at  6  o'clock  or  6:15,  whatever  it 
is,  as  long  as  the  debate  is  ended  at  that 
time  so  that  we  will  not  start  over  again 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  can 
give  some  assurance  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Let  me  say  that  it  would 
not  be  my  disposition  to  have  the  debate 
end  in  any  way  with  foreclosing  Mem- 
bers from  having  time  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fully  agree  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  what  has  been  the  tenor  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  deeply  involved  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  amendment.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  we  get  down  to  6  o'clock  or  6:30. 
I  think  we  will  find  a  minimum  number 
of  Members  of  the  body  on  the  floor. 

If  the  gentlemen  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, could  they  say  that  at  the  resump- 
tion of  consideration  of  the  bill  tomorrow 
there  will  be  10  minutes  on  each  side,  so 
at  least  we  would  have  the  Members  here 
to  hear  the  concluding  arguments?  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
solution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  would 
prefer  that,  because  otherwise  we  might 
feel  we  should  put  on  a  quorimi  call  to 
get  the  Members  here. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  should  like 
to  say  this  makes  sense  to  me.  I  would 
be  amenable  to  that  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
make  some  remarks  to  the  House,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  speak  for  a 
moment  about  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  As  a  memljer  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  can  attest  to  the 
many,  many  hours  of  work  put  in  h^  that 
committee  on  this  particular  bill  under 
the  able  leadership  of  our  great  chair- 
man, John  Blatnik  and,  of  course,  under 
our  able  ut  bcommittee  chairman,  John 
Kluczynski. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  committee  was 
most  courteous  to  me  and  gave  me  all  the 
time  I  needed  in  the  presentation  of  my 
amendment  before  that  committee. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  this  act,  I  believe. 
will  become  landmark  legislation,  but 
without  that  amendment  the  bill  will  fail. 
It  will  fail  a  very  important  part  of 
America,  the  urban  centers,  where  most 
of  our  people  live  and  work. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  is  very 
simple.  It  will  affect  one  portion  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  only,  the  urban  sys- 
tems fund,  $700  million  per  year  which  is 
presently  allocated  to  urban  areas,  those 
with  50,000  or  more  people. 

It  will  permit  State  and  local  officials 
greater  flexibility  in  tlie  use  of  the  share 
of  the  urban  funds  they  presently  receive, 
by  allowing  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  bus  or  rail  transit  systems  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  highways.  Presently 
they  can  expend  those  urban  system 
fimds  for  highway  and  highway  con- 
struction related  projects  only. 
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I  believe  it  might  be  wise  to  say  what 
my  amendment  will  not  do,  beccuse  ol 
the  many  rumors  that  are  afloat. 

First,  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
Interstate  System.  That  will  be  com- 
pleted. Incidentally,  according  to  the 
Secretary  ol  Transportation,  Claude 
Brinegar,  work  has  either  been  com- 
pleted or  is  underway  on  98  percent  of 
the  42,500-mile  Interstate  System. 

Nor  will  my  amendment  affect  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  niral  highway  system. 
It  will  not  alter,  add  to  or  delete  any  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  any  system  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  It  will 
merely  permit  the  urban  areas  to  use 
their  funds  in  a  manner  that  they  feel 
will  best  solve  their  transportation  needs. 

Some  may  continue  to  use  their  urban 
system  funds  to  construct  highways. 
Others  may  allocate  a  portion  to  buy 
buses  or  to  construct  a  rail  transit  sys- 
tem. Still  others  will  use  a  combination 
of  concrete,  rubber  and  steel. 

No  State  will  get  less  money  if  my 
amendment  passes,  and  it  is  purely  per- 
missive. No  State  or  county  area  is  re- 
quired to  spend  1  cent  for  mass  transit. 

For  further  details  on  this,  Members 
might  look  at  the  reiMrt  put  out  by  the 
committee,  on  page  125.  There  is  a  chart 
that  certifies  each  of  these,  and  how  my 
amendment  affects  only  that  one  urban 
area  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  may  even  contend  that 
the  amendment  breaks  faith  with  the 
user  when  the  transit  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1956.  I  contend,  however,  that 
mass  transit  will  benefit  the  user  by  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  our  highways, 
by  attracting  the  commuters  off  those 
roads. 

I  know  of  what  I  speak,  because  I  have 
an  area  where  during  the  time  when  peo- 
ple go  to  work  in  the  morning  and  come 
home  in  the  evening,  our  freeways  and 
our  Interstate  systems  are  all  but  worth- 
less; no  one  can  get  anywhere  on  them. 

I  want  to  get  those  marginal  com- 
muters, the  one-to-a-car  drivers — we 
call  them  the  one-to-a-car  ssmdrome — 
we  want  to  get  them,  if  possible.  Into 
mass  transit,  so  people  going  to  smd  f rcnn 
otlier  areas  can  get  across  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happened  to  be  in 
Detroit  this  past  weekend,  and  we  drove 
all  the  way  to  Detroit  as  fast  as  the 
speed  limit  would  allow  us,  but  when  we 
got  into  Detroit,  we  ran  into  trafBc  which 
stalled  us,  so  as  a  result  we  were  going 
along  at  speeds  far  less  than  what  the 
highway  said  the  speed  was. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  also 
raised,  and  that  is  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  fund.  I  want  to  say  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  trust  fund  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  when  we  recognize  that  trust 
fund  moneys  have  been  used  to  purchase 
ferryboats,  construct  homes,  move  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  highway  programs, 
build  police  barracks,  purchase  ambu- 
lances, salvage  archeological  sites  In  con- 
Junction  with  highway  projects,  pur- 
chase automobiles  for  driver  training, 
pay  the  salaries  of  clerks  In  trafflc  courts, 
and  purchase  computer  time  for  trafflc 
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courts  and.  of  course,  tw(  >-thirds  of  the 
entire  highway  safety  pqagram  is  paid 
from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers 
these  wide  varieties  of  utes  of  highway 
trust  fund  moneys,  none  of  us  are 
affected  by  my  proposals,,  but  when  one 
thinlis  of  those,  then  I  am  siire  it  makes 
my  amendment  most  appropriate,  since 
my  amendment  makes  the  highways  and 
transportation  systems  iaost  workable 
for  the  highway  user.         : 

There  are  many  facets  affected  by  the 
mass  transit  tie-in  needed  for  our  high- 
way biiilding  program.  I  f ite  briefly  en- 
ergy pollution  and  land  ufcability.  Today 
throughout  our  country  ponditlons  are 
calling  for  the  adoption 
ment. 

Let  us  take  energy  flrs| 
shortages  throughout  the ! 
parent;  actually  there  ai 
all  forms  of  energy  for 
these  shortages  are  becc 
more  apparent.  Each 
nessing  the  closing  down 
refineries  in  many  parts  0f  the  coimtry. 
Every  2  or  3  days  in  the  newspapers  we 
read  where  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Illi- 
nois are  the  ones  being  hit,  Will  it  be  your 
State  tomorrow? 

Obviously  mass  transit  is  not  the  only 
answer,  but  it  is  an  answei .  If  we  can  cut 
down  the  one-person-to-a  -car  syndrome 
by  the  utilization  of  maa  transit,  if  we 
could  cut  automobile  usah  ility  by  25  per- 
cent, we  could  save  half  a  million  barrels 
of  oil  every  day. 

What  about  pollution  1  According  to 
the  Environmental  Protfction  Agency, 
gas  raticmlng  is  in  the  fu4u%  of  as  many 
as  33  American  cities.  la  Los  Angeles, 
some  weeks  back,  the  Administrator  re- 
cently told  us  we  would  probably  have  to 
have  gasoline  rationing  to  cut  our  gaso- 
line usability  by  82  perceri^  to  meet  clean 
air  standards  and,  of  couse,  such  action 
would  completely  crlppla  the  southern 
California  community.      J 

Their  population,  their  jobs,  like  every- 
thing else,  is  geared  to  th)  automobile. 

I  think  efficient  mass  transit  systems 
would  solve  a  major  part  ^f  this  problem. 

What  about  land  usability?  Another 
factor  that  enters  into  tlie  program  of 
highway  construction  arid  its  environ- 
ment is  the  best  usabilifcr  of  our  land. 
Today  we  have  almost  4  million  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  which  cover 
approximately  35.000  sqiiare  miles,  an 
area  roughly  equal  to  the  size  of  Connec- 
ticut. Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and 
Rhode  Island  combined  In  addition, 
highways  make  it  necesiary  to  devote 
large  amounts  of  land  it)  interchanges, 
parking  facilities,  and  tie  lot.  In  the 
central  area  of  many  of  our  big  cities 
land  devoted  to  streets  ai  id  parking  ap- 
proaches 60  percent.  | 

Rather  than  take  morte  and  more  of 
our  land  off  the  tax  rolls  by  building 
highways,  we  should  use  fisting  rights- 
of-way  for  mass  transitj  and  thus  use 
land  more  effectively  and  ^ore  efficiently. 
^  The  committee  bill  says  take  the  $700 
million  for  mass  transit  out  of  general 
revenues  by  the  use  of  contract  author- 
ity, but  you  know  and  I  know  there  is 
not  any  money  lying  around  in  the  gen- 
eral fund.  We  have  bee^  ruimlng  Into 
the  red  roughly  In  the  amount  of  $20 
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billion  to  $25  billion  a  yebr  for  these 
past  4  years  and  we  have  passed  bills 
for  pollution  control,  hospitals,  educa- 
tion, and  we  could  go  on  a]  id  on,  which 
are  not  being  acted  on.  bepause  of  the 
shortage  of  money  in  the  general  funds. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted  and 
even  if  the  President  signs  the  order,  do 
you  think  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  approve  any 
contract  authority  for  mass  transit  and 
thereby  force  either  more  deficit  spend- 
ing, new  additional  taxes,  or  a  fimd  cut 
in  necessary  programs?        [ 

Some  will  argue  that  Ipe  need  for 
highway  construction  is  oo  great  to 
take  money  out  of  the  trist  fund  for 
any  piui>ose  other  than  highway  con- 
struction. 

We  had  the  Departmeit  of  Trans- 
portation study  which  iaentifled  ap- 
proximately $600  billion  in  highway 
needs  over  the  next  17  years,  until  1990. 
However,  they  failed  to  reveal  one-third 
of  this  money  is  to  construct  roads 
locally  fimded  and  not  even  under  the 
federal  system,  and  also  they  conven- 
iently neglect  to  cite  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatioi)  study  which 
states  $3  billion  of  the  liemainlng  $4 
billion  in  needs  would  cost  knore  to  con- 
struct than  the  accrued  benefit  to  the 
users.  In  other  words,  only  $100  billion 
of  the  needs  are  truly  justifiable,  and  85 
percent  of  this  is  located  In  the  lu-ban 
areas  of  50,000  or  more  population  where 
transit  might  be  preferably  to  building 
yet  more  highways.  i 

Also  the  same  Department  of  Trans- 
portation report  concludesp 

Flexibility  is  essential  Mp  our  urban 
areas.  I 

I  could  go  on  and  on  wath  these,  but 
I  want  to  close  by  saying]  I  know  you 
have  been  getting  loads  of  letters.  Al- 
most every  day  I  get  letters  from  various 
radio  and  television  stations  that  have 
endorsed  my  program.  You  have  seen  in 
the  last  2  or  3  days  where  the  two  main 
Washington  papers,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  the  Washington  Post, 
both  endorsed  the  position,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  New  York  Times 
and  labor  pretty  widely  sup|x>rted  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia 
man,  I  make  the  point  of 
quormn  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
count.        

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgl^.  Mr 
man,  I  withdraw  my  point 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chaihnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chal:  man,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corsume 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  ANNtTNZIO.  Mr.  Cliah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  [  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chi  ilrman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Anderson  amendment. 

During  my  many  years 
gress  I  have  alway  believed 
we  would  reach  the  brink  )f  disaster  in 
the  urban  areas  of  America  as  fa:  as 
the  mass  transit  problem  \s  concerned. 
Today  that  brink  has  bedn  reached. 
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The  probl^n  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  because  of  the  mass  production  of 
automobiles.  Already  approximately  04 
percent  of  all  travel  in  urbanized  areas 
is  by  automobile.  Our  cities.  States,  and 
main  thoroughfares  are  Jammed,  biunper 
to  biunper.  Oiu-  cities,  as  a  result,  are 
severely  polluted,  and  if  you  are  caught 
in  bumper-to-bimiper  trafflc,  you  can 
actually  see  the  smog  and  feel  the  irri- 
tation in  your  eyes  smd  your  lungs. 

The  problem  htis  been  further  com- 
poimded  by  the  fuel  shortage.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  America  can  no  longer 
provide  the  gas  and  oil  necessary  to 
maintain  millions  of  automobiles  in  the 
cities  of  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  my  colleagues 
who  represent  the  farm  areas  of  America 
to  realize  that  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  live  in  urban  areas,  and  that 
these  people  are  demanding  cheap,  ef- 
ficient, and  fast  transportation  in  order 
that  they  may  go  to  and  from  work. 

In  Just  a  few  decades,  the  number  of 
people  living  in  and  close  to  the  cities  is 
expected  to  double.  The  problem  of  mov- 
ing people  and  goods  around  and 
through  oiu-  urbEin  areas  is  already  criti- 
cal. Unless  we  make  provisions  to  meet 
and  solve  the  urban  transportation 
snarl,  it  will  grow  progressively  v;orse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  currently  generates 
about  $6  bilhon  a  year.  We  know  that 
this  money  is  paid  into  the  trust  fund  by 
the  highway  users  of  America  who  pay 
highway  and  gasoline  taxes.  But  it  is 
these  same  taxpayers  who  want  fast  and 
efficient  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
less  crowded  highways  and  freeways,  less 
trafflc,  less  congestion,  and  less  air  pollu- 
tion. We  can  resolve  the  problem  by  giv- 
inc  the  commuter  a  choice — an  efficient 
mass  transit  system  as  weU  as  an  efficient 
highway  system. 

The  lu-ban  expressways  already  built 
with  the  help  of  the  massive  Federal  aid 
highway  program  have  influenced  the 
urban  traveler  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  his  automobile.  In  fact,  60  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  transportation  budget 
Is  spent  on  highways  and  only  4  percent 
on  mass  transit. 

We  would  be  taking  a  long  step  for- 
ward toward  resolving  our  transporta- 
tion problem,  which  affects  every  Amer- 
ican, by  passing  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. The  Anderson  amendment  would 
permit  cities  to  use  their  shares  of  a 
♦700-million-per-year  urban  systems 
fund  for  roads,  mass  transit,  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  feel  priorities  have 
changed  in  transportation  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  highway  trust  fund  in 
1956.  History  shows  us  that  if  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  viable,  it  has  to  adjust  to 
the  times;  and  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  that  the  time  for  a  new  start  is 
now. 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  the  finest  highway  system 
in  the  world,  but  the  time  for  us  has  come 
to  have  an  equally  fine  mass  transit  sys- 
tem. We  have  the  know-how,  we  have 
the  technology,  we  have  the  resources, 
and  we  must  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  that  we  have  the  will 
and  the  desire  to  resolve  this  problem  and 
the  way  we  can  resolve  this  problem  is  to 
s\u3port  the  Anderson  amendment  which 


would  permit  cities  to  use  their  shares 
of  the  urban  system  f imd,  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  to  meet  nonhighway 
transit  needs  such  as  mass  transit  bus 
systems,  mass  transit  rail  systems,  and 
other  similar  systems. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  rise  to  offer  some  coimterpoints 
to  my  good  friend  from  the  southern  part 
of  my  own  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supporters  of  the  An- 
derson amendment  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  attempt  to  make  light  of 
the  "sanctity"  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  asserting  that  it  has  already  been 
breached,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther breached  for  rail  mass  transit  pur- 
poses without  violating  any  trust.  They 
cite  on  behalf  of  this  approach  the  use 
of  trust  fimd  moneys  to  finance  such 
things  as  the  purchase  of  ferryboats, 
the  construction  of  homes  for  families 
displaced  by  highway  programs,  the 
salvage  of  archaeological  sites  in  con- 
junction with  highway  projects,  and  a 
number  of  otiier  similar  items.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  obvious  merits  of  the 
examples  used,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  distinction  between  what  the  An- 
derson amendment  proposes  and  these 
illustrations. 

To  begin  with,  all  of  the  uses  cited  are 
highway  related.  That  is  sm  important 
point.  Comptroller  General's  decisions, 
as  well  as  decisions  of  the  legal  counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
have  carefully  defined  over  the  years 
what  lands  of  expenditiires  may  be  made 
imder  the  authority  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956.  It  hsis  consistently 
been  held  that  the  language  of  the  act 
that  they  must  be  "attributable  to 
Federal-aid  highways,"  not  "related  to" 
or  "provide  benefits"  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, means  what  it  says. 

The  fact  that  expenditures  are  attrib- 
utable to  transportation  is  not  enough. 
They  must  be  attributable  to  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  system. 

The  exact  words  of  the  statute  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  209(f)  of  Title  n  of  PubUc  Law 
627 — 84th  Congress: 

(1)  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. — 
Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avaU- 
able,  as  provided  by  Appropriation  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  .  .  .  which  are  attribut- 
able to  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  accompanying  report  on  that  bill, 
together  with  the  legislative  history, 
hearings,  and  other  material  more  fully 
and  clearly  define  what  was  intended  by 
this  language.  It  does  not  authorize  any 
item  which  is  not  attributable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  While  bus  roadways 
and  appurtenances  are  highway  items 
under  this  language,  rail  mass  transit 
clearly  is  not  an  item  attributable  to 
Federal-aid  highways.  Buses  are  high- 
way-type vehicles  mentioned  in  the  act. 
They  are  taxed  as  contributors  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Rail  transit  clearly 
is  neither  a  highway-type  vehicle,  nor  is 
it  a  contributor  to  the  highway  trust 
fimd. 

Congress  sets  up  particular  programs 
and  funds  them,  prohibiting  the  switch- 
ing of  such  authorizations  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another.  It  makes  separate  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  HEW,  and  does  not  permit  the 


switching  of  funding  between  them.  If 
the  logic  of  Anderson  amendment  pro- 
ponents were  followed,  however,  it  would 
be  but  a  small  step  to  permitting  switch- 
ing of  such  appropriations. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  t>e  just  as  logical 
to  permit  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  finance  Amtrak  operations,  airport 
programs,  maritime  subsidy  programs, 
the  ICC,  and  other  governmental  func- 
tions as  to  permit  such  funds  to  be  used 
for  mass  transit.  Think  of  the  fiscal 
management  mess  we  would  be  creating. 
Use  of  thaihighway  trust  fund  to  finance 
items  not\  attributable  to  Federal-aid 
highways  would  certainly  produce  citi- 
zen suits  aid  other  legal  challenges  to 
the  action,  lof  course,  the  language  of 
the  Revenue  Act  could  be  changed  by 
Congress.  But  the  authority  for  doing 
that  does  not  rest  with  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlts. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  anti- 
highway  lobby  is  that  moneys  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  are  really  general 
funds  and,  thus,  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  highways.  The  definition 
of  highways  as  contained  in  the  statute 
clearly  covers  such  things  as  "acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way,  relocation  assist- 
ance, elimination  of  hazards  of  railway 
grade  crossings,  acquisition  of  replace- 
ment housing  sites — ^and  construction  of 
replacement  housing."  There  is  no  men- 
tion, specific  or  implied,  of  use  for  any- 
thing attributable  to  rail  mass  transit. 

The  highway  trust  fund  is  a  special 
account  within  the  Treasury,  to  which 
amounts  are  automatically  appropriated 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasury  from  specified  tax 
levies.  The  tax  itself  does  not  go  directly 
to  the  highway  program.  Nor  are  these 
taxes  available  to  the  program  except  by 
normal  Appropriation  Committee  ac- 
tions, exactly  like  all  other  programs  of 
the  Government. 

But  leaving  aside  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  legalities  and  philosophy 
of  "busting  the  highway  trust,"  the  more 
important  question  is  how  can  we  best 
assist  cities  to  solve  pressing  problems  of 
congestion.  The  committee  feels  that  di- 
verting critically  needed  highway  and 
street  improvement  funds  to  rail  mass 
transit  will,  in  the  long  run,  only  com- 
pound the  problem.  That  is  the  reason 
it  proposed  separate  authorization  and 
funding  for  mass  transit  as  an  addition 
to  the  highway  program,  rattier  than  an 
"either-or"  solution.  We  feel  that  even  if 
the  "trust-busters,"  or  their  well-inten- 
tioned supporters  who  simply  want  a 
solution  to  city  congestion,  are  successful 
in  securing  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
it  will  prove  to  be  an  illusion  and  a  hoUow 
victory.  Diversion  will  not  provide  the 
amount  of  relief  that  is  needed.  What 
little  relief  it  does  provide  will  have  to 
be  given  at  the  expense  of  needed  street 
and  highway  improvements. 

The  amendment  mly  applies  to  so- 
called  D  funds  which  this  year  amount 
to  $700  million  nationally  and  which 
must  be  apportioned  by  a  statutory  for- 
mula which  gives  individual  cities  far  less 
than  is  neded  for  mass-transit  purposes 
as  shown  in  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

A  final  point.  Questions  have  been 
raised  whether  the  President  might  im- 
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pound  the  authorizations  contained  In 
title  m  of  S.  502  for  rail  mass  transit  and 
bus  mass  transit.  It  would  seem  tmllkely 
that  the  administration  would  do  so.  Both 
the  amount  of  funding  and  the  source  of 
funding — the  General  Fund — was  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  a  letter  dated  February  21.  1973. 

What  is  more,  the  President  has  con- 
sistently stated  in  communications,  the 
administration  wants  a  mass  transit  pro- 
gram exactly  like  the  one  Included  by  the 
committee  in  title  HI  of  the  bill  before 
us.  Budget  dociunents  also  convey  this 
Intent.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
incredible  to  suppose  that  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  In  title  m  would  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  administration,  or  that 
if  approved  by  the  Congress,  that  the 
President  would  Impound  the  funding 
provided  which  he,  himself,  proposed. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment— and  the  gentleman  can  correct  me 
If  I  am  wrong — it  does  not  reaUy  compel 
anyone  or  anybody  to  put  1  cent  of  the 
money  Into  urban  mass  transportatlcwi 
if  a  commimity  does  not  so  choose.  Am  I 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  It  does  not 
compel.  But  let  me  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  alternate,  the  so-called  Wright- 
Clausen  amendment,  which  would  pro- 
vide the  same  degree  of  flexibility  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  funds  woiild  come 
from  the  general  revenues. 

It  may  be  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  would  like  to  respond  further. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  It  does  not 
compel  anyone  to  build  a  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit system. 

Mr.  DON  H.  C7LAUSEN.  That  is  cor- 
rect.       

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  CThalrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion, does  not  the  Anderson  amendment 
provide  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  we 
need  in  order  to  try  to  help  cities  as  far 
as  mass  transportation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  question,  please? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Does  not  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ANSKRsoif)  Is  to  offer,  provide  the 
kind  of  flexibility  that  Is  essential  to  the 
solving  of  the  problem  of  arfoan  mass 
transportation? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Both  of  the 
amendments  provide  flexibility.  It  is  Jiist 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  tap  the  tnut  fimd  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  believe  we  should  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  the  trust  fiind  rather  than 
to  deplete  it  by  using  it  for  the  purposes 
of  TirtMn  mass  transportation  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  In  line  with 
that  inquiry,  both  bills  provide  the  same 
amoimt  of  flexibility.  The  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  gives  both 


alternatives,  or  both  mdthods.  but  the 
Anderson  amendment  gives  you  one  or 
the  other.  You  have  to  si  icriflce  one  for 
the  other.  Under  the  bUl  :rom  fbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  t  lere  is  no  sacri- 
fice, you  get  both  progran  s. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  undera  «nd.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  me  more  ques- 
tion? 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  p<  >sition  that  the 
payment  of  gasoline  tax 'funds  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  in  every  instance  can 
be  viewed  as  a  vote  for  additional  inter- 
state highways? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSES.  No;  that  Is 
not  true.  In  the  first  pli  ce,  the  reason 
that  the  committee  mov*l  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  the  Urban  highway 
system  was  the  congestidn  problems  of 
our  cities.  We  recognizee  the  desirabil- 
ity. In  some  Instances,  t  >  move  toward 
preferential  bus  lanes,  su  ;h  as  the  Shir- 
ley Highway  experiment,  tvhich  provides 
maxlmimi  in  rriief .  once  c  onstructed  and 
put  into  action.  We  wai  ted  to  provide 
the  kind  of  flexibility  n  those  areas 
which  they  needed,  but  v  tilizing  general 
fund  moneys.  S.  502,  as  ]  eported  by  the 
committee,  does  this. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chai  man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEP .  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Ce  rolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  my  re- 
marks will  deal  with  $1V*  lillion  annually 
provided  in  this  bill  for  iroposed  high- 
way safety.  This  is  a  very  important  sec- 
tion of  this  bfll. 

I  wish  to  commend  th !  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  diligence 
and  persistence  In  workii  ig  in  the  com- 
mittee and  throughout  tie  coimtry  for 
highway  safety. 

I  do  commend  this  sectl  m  of  the  bill  to 
the  committee  and  to  the'House. 

Mr.  CThairman,  contained  within  the 
framework  of  our  highvlay  program  is 
the  need  to  insure  the  Ai  lerican  motor- 
ist that  the  roads  upon  w:  ilch  they  move 
Ml  a  daily  basis  are  safe   or  travel. 

Beginning  in  1966,  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Highway  Safety  A(  t  of  that  year, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  recog- 
nized the  need  to  develop  %  proper  safety 
program  for  our  Nation's  roads. 

Title  n  of  S.  502  contij  mes  this  high- 
way safety  program  and  imderlines  the 
committee's  concern,  anil  my  personal 
concern,  with  the  need  to  develop  a 
safety  program  that  will  i  lake  our  high- 
ways the  safest  In  the  world  for  the 
American  public. 

We  have  heard  over  c  nd  over  again 
that  on  a  yearly  basis  c  er  56,000  lives 
are  lost  on  our  roads;  4  million  people 
are  injured,  and  our  economic  loss 
reaches  a  staggering  flgm- ;  of  $40  billion. 

The  1973  figures  prcject  an  even 
higher  death  rate,  a  greaker  Increase  in 
accidents,  and  subsequent  greater  eco- 
nomic loss.  j 

I  repeat  now  what  I  qave  said  for  a 
number  of  years — this  mi^t  stop.  We  are 
moving  toward  realistic  programs  in  this 
field  and  I,  for  one,  strongly  support  the 
committee's  position  to  ftirther  develop 
these  realistic  programs  as  they  are  out- 
lined In  title  II  of  the  legislation. 

The  Interstate  System.,  measured  per 
million  passenger  miles  at  travel,  hsis  a 
death  toll  that  is  less  tluui  one-half  that 
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suffered  on  our  other  roa<  s  in  general. 
The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  we  have 
developed  the  proper  construction  stand- 
ards for  our  Interstate  System.  We  have 
Installed  the  proper  safety  devices  and 
the  result  of  these  actions  has  made  the 
Interstate  System  our  safest  highway 
route.  If  we  can  do  this  f(»r  one  of  our 
systems,  we  must  extend  It  under  all  of 
them.  It  is  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
system  that  oiur  greatest  sifety  hazards 
exist.  J 

S.  502  authorizes  more  than  tlVt  bil- 
lion annually  which  is  specifically  di- 
rected to  safety  needs.  This  jlncludes  such 
new  programs  as  replacement  of  obsolete 
bridges,  redesigning  of  high  hazard  loca- 
tions, removal  of  roadside  Obstacles,  and 
hazardous  rail-highway  c^ssings.  Five 
specific  action  programs  authorized  In 
title  II  of  this  legislation  will  make  a 
measurable  dent  In  our  accident  injiur 
toll.  These  programs  include: 

Install  pavement  markings  on  those 
rural  highways  where  two-ttilrds  of  traf- 
fic fatalities  now  occur  anq  where  pave-' 
ment  markings  are  expected  to  produce 
cost-effective  countermeasiires. 

Provide  traffic  control  devices  and  im- 
provements at  thousandsf  of  already 
Identified  high  hazard  locations  where 
the  expected  safety  and  mobility  benefits 
suggest  cost-effective  benefits. 

Remove  or  ameliorate  roadside  ob- 
stacles, both  natiual  and  manmade,  that 
vehicles  are  apt  to  hit  or  mcur  further 
loss  of  control  from,  when  1»ey  leave  the 
traveled  way  either,  becaJse  of  driver 
loss  of  control  or  as  part  pf  a  collision 
avoidance  maneuver. 

Provide  protection  at  jail  railroad 
crossings  through  the  development  and 
installation  of  passive  control  signing 
and,  where  cost-effectivenfess  warrants 
provide  the  means  for  yet  more  efficient 
transportation  through  either  separa- 
tion, relocation  or  installation  of  appro- 
priate active  warning  devlqes. 

Supplementing  these  obgoing  pro- 
grams, the  committee  recommends  that 
three  research  efforts  offering  great 
promise  and  potential  be  funded.  They 
are:  i 

First,  a  pavement  marMng  research 
and  demonstration  progrs^  aimed  at 
(1)  developing  new  devices  and  related 
delineating  technology  to  ptovide  motor- 
ists with  effective  means  for  control  and 
guidance  imder  normal,  aa|  well  as,  ad- 
verse weather  conditions;  (B)  advancing 
the  technology  of  traffic  cfcitrol  mark- 
ings by  (a)  analysis  of  application  meth- 
odology, and  (b)  contmuoils,  significant 
evaluation  of  pavement  markings  with 
respect  to  both  safety  and  capacity 
objectives. 

Second,  a  new  research  program  con- 
centrating on  drug-using  aad  high-acci- 
dent probability  drivers.  A^  the  present 
time,  vei-y  little  is  known  [about  either 
type.  If  we  are  to  successfialy  cope  with 
the  highway  safety  problmi,  we  must 
learn  more  about  the  role  ^d  contribu- 
tion to  the  accident  pictu^  that  these 
drivers  play.  It  may  be  we  irill  find  that, 
in  combination.  aloohoUc<  drug-using 
and  high-accident  probaliiUty  drivers 
responsible  for  a  major  share  of  traffic 
fatalities. 

Third,  a  driver  education  evaluaticm 
program — DFTRF — ^wherein,  through  wide 
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scale  controlled  field  S4>plication  train- 
ing programs,  better  understanding  of 
various  educational  methods  and  strate- 
gies can  be  achieved. 

Five  additional  studies  of  great 
promise  are  also  recommended  by  the 
committee,  all  of  which  could  yield 
handsome  safety  dividends.  The  first 
would  explore  the  potential  of  using 
mass  media,  principally  television,  for 
alerting,  educating,  and  involving  the 
American  driving  public  in  the  cause  of 
highway  safety.  Preparation  of  a  series 
of  educational  safety  films  for  use  on  TV 
and  elsewhere  would  also  be  authorized 
and  funded. 

The  second  study  would  address  Itself 
to  question  of  how  to  involve  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  cause  of  highway 
safety.  No  safety  effort  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed if  people  remain  indifferent  and  un- 
Involved.  Finding  wajrs  and  means  to 
encourage  greater  participation  in  the 
traffic  enforcement  and  rescue  process 
could  save  lives  and  go  far  toward  con- 
verting the  safety  effort  into  a  safety 
crusade. 

The  third  study  would  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  High- 
way Operations.  One  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  present  program  is  the 
paucity  of  specific,  up-to-date,  compre- 
hensive data  to  support  action  programs. 
The  trouble  is  that  without  adeqxiate  in- 
formation, imtold  millions  in  safety 
moneys  may  be  spent  imwlsely.  Many 
States  are  now  engaged  in  upgrading 
their  accident  InvestigatkHi  procedures. 
The  next  logical  st^  will  be  to  establish 
a  national  center  to  correlate  and,  where 
awropriate.  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion gathered.  With  such  a  center  in  op- 
eration, we  can  be  siu-e  that  we  are  put- 
ting our  safety  moneys  where  our  safety 
problems  really  are. 

The  foiuth  study  is  most  important. 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Trsuisportation  to  con- 
duct a  stiidy  of  highway  safety  needs  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  funding  and  im- 
plementation of  that  landmark  legisla- 
tion. That  finding,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommraidations  of  that  report  require  up- 
dating. Particularly  is  this  important  in 
view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  traffic 
mishaps  in  recent  years.  An  up-to-date 
needs  study  is  necessary  to  assiu%  that 
realistic  high  safety  goals  are  planned, 
programed,  funded,  and  successfully 
implemented. 

A  fifth  and  final  study  of  pedestrian 
safety  would  also  be  authorized.  Ap- 
proximately 10,000  pedestrian  deaths  oc- 
curred last  year  alone,  roughly  one-fifth 
of  all  traffic  fatalities.  Children  and  the 
elderly  are  the  prlncipsd  victims  of  this 
type  of  mislu^}.  While  concerted  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  pedestrian 
toll,  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  is  needed  to  develop  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  c(H>ing  more 
effectively  with  the  pedestrian  safety 
problem.  Accordingly  the  committee  has 
authorized  $5  million  of  highway  trust 
fund  moneys  to  carry  out  a  review  and 
evaluation  of  all  State  and  local  pedes- 
trian safety  activities.  The  role  and  re- 
lationship of  alcohol  in  pedestrian  mis- 
haps would  also  be  studied.  The  aim 
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would  be  to  develop  new  ways  and  means 
for  protecting  pedestrians  in  our  ever 
more  mobile  society. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  with  the 
proper  implementation  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, and  with  the  necessary  funding 
contained  therein,  we  will  move  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  make  our  primary 
systems,  our  secondary  systems,  and  our 
city  streets  as  safe  as  our  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  that  eventually  in 
the  foreseeable  future  there  will  come 
a  day  when  all  of  us  can  move  tai  all  of 
our  Federal  aid  systems  with  Uie  knowl- 
edge that  our  safety  of  movement  is  such 
that  an  accident  on  these  roads  will  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the   gentleman  from  Minnesota    (Mr. 

ZWACH). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  may  I  commend  my  colleagiie  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blathhc),  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  committee  for  the  bill 
that  they  brought  up,  a  bill  that  will 
take  care  of  mass  transit  without  de- 
stroying the  Integrity  and  the  need  for 
the  trust  fund  moneys. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  a  little  bit 
about  my  State  of  Minnesota.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  our  two-lane  highways  are  in- 
adequate, are  narrow,  and  are  very  dan- 
gerous. Thirty  thousand  miles  of  our 
spring  highways  have  restrictions  of  5 
tons  are  less,  so  that  our  communities 
are  immobilized.  Two  himdred  seventy- 
seven  of  our  small  communities  do  not 
have  year-round  9-ton  roads  and,  there- 
fore, are  paralyzed. 

Our  railroads.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  In 
a  complete  crisis.  We  cannot^tpmsport 
our  farm  products  to  the  ma^^ts.  The 
eastern  dairy  area  needs  our  com.  There 
are  no  railroad  cars  to  move  that  feed 
into  that  area.  We  have  an  ocean  of  it  to 
move,  and  so  we  need  this  trxmk  highway 
money  very,  very  badly.  We  need  it  to 
bring  the  products  of  the  sea  out  there 
to  produce  the  best  and  cheapest  food  in 
the  world  and  move  It  back  Into  the 
Members'  cities. 

Let  us  not  now,  until  we  have  some 
roads  out  In  the  agricultural  producing 
areas,  break  open  this  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  very  brief 
portion  of  time  merely  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  day  when  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  pen  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  very  long-awaited 
energy  message. 

I  recalled  the  speech  that  was  delivered 
here  on  the  floor  yesterday  afternoon  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  in  which  he  gave  us 
some  very  interesting  statistics,  that  98 
percoit  of  the  people  moved  along  the 
streets  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country 
by  traveling  in  automobiles,  and  I  think 
he  also  told  us  there  are  113  million  auto- 
motive vehicles  in  this  country  for  a  pop- 
ulatKm  of  something  like  210  mfllion.  I 
thought  of  that  when  I  read  the  passage 


in  the  President's  energy  message  which 
is  entitled  "Coiiserving  Energy  ": 

We  as  a  Nation  must  develop  a  national 
energy  ctKxservatlon  ethic. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say  he  is 
directing  the  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion to  be  estabhshed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  then  there  is  this 
very  significant  phrase: 

TTiere  are  other  ■ways,  too,  In  which  gov- 
ernment can  exercise  leadership  la  this  field. 
I  urge  again,  for  example,  that  we  allow 
local  officials  to  lue  moiwy  trom  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  maas  transit  puipoeee. 
Greater  reliance  on  mass  transit  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  us  oonserre  gasolliie. 

We  in  the  Middle  West  are  fsxtd  with 
the  very  real  prospect  of  gas  shortages 
this  summer.  I  saw  in  the  Washington 
Post  tWs  morning  an  advertisement  for 
one  of  the  major  oil  companies  in  the 
Nation  saying  that  yes,  there  Is  a  very 
great  likelihood  of  shortages  of  gasoUne 
for  periods  of  time  during  the  summer  of 
1973. 

So  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  and  what  he  is 
toying  to  do  to  open  up  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  trust  fxmd  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  begin  a  conservaticHi  of  energy 
policy  in  this  coimtry  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recommended  in 
his  message  today. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover)  . 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  last  year  there  was 
a  last-minute  compromise  when  we  put 
it  oa  the  back  biuner  and  decided  to  have 
some  $900  million  and  to  move  the  ex- 
penditures to  be  3  years  from  now.  The 
crisis  in  transportation  is  today.  The 
committee  tried  to  approach  that  prob- 
lem, and  in  the  Wright  amendment  we 
have  $700  million  which  is  supposed  to 
be  available  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
$700  million  is  to  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds.  Where  are  the  general  funds 
in  this  kind  of  fiscal  crisis? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  we  ought  to  have  the  vision  to 
look  forward  to  the  transportation  crisis 
in  this  country,  and  the  committee  ought 
to  look  forward  and  give  us  the  money 
in  this  year.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  in  his  v^osdom  has  put  in 
the  bill  a  provision  for  immediate  help, 
but  the  money  we  cannot  put  our  hands 
on.  There  is  this  new  concept  of  moving 
the  populace  but  this  money  has  to  come 
from  general  funds,  and  we  know  the 
money  is  not  going  to  come  from  the  gen- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel.) 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Anderson  amendment 
to  S.  502.  This  proposal  fits  the  trend 
toward  increased  local  government  de- 
cisionmaking. In  addition  to  being  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  concept  of 
•The  New  Federalism,"  the  amendment 
Is  consistent  with  the  administration's. 
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and  DOT'S,  well  publicized  position  on 
financing  mass  transit. 

I  believe  that  local  government  will 
not  abuse  the  authority  offered  by  the 
amendment.  Transit  is  not  an  unworthy 
use  of  highway  funds,  which  are  already 
used  for  a  variety  of  nonhighway,  but 
highway-related  purposes. 

The  conunittee  maintains  that  it  will 
take  care  of  transit  needs  from  "general 
revenue."  That  Is  a  pious  thought,  but 
this  House  knows  that  no  funds  will  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  New 
spending  programs  simply  will  not  be 
funded  this  year.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
committee's  good  faith,  but  I  do  point 
out  that  its  transit  alternative  brings 
no  hope  whatsoever. 

I  wish  there  were  another  way  to  fi- 
nance transit  development,  but  there 
seems  to  be  none.  Therefore,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  demand  for  transit  and 
because  of  the  encouragement  for  local 
governments,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Much  as  I  respect  this  committee  and 
admire  the  tremendous  work  it  has  done, 
I  think  on  this  particular  point  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  most  compelling 
argiunent. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  there 
Is  nothing  sacrosanct  in  this  $700  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  the  urban  system. 
While  we  authorized  it.  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is 
far  below  the  money  we  have  authorized 
In  this  bill  for  urban  area  highway  sys- 
tems. We  authorized  a  total  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion, and  $400  million  is  for  the  exten- 
sion of  primary  and  secondary  systems 
in  urban  areas,  and  $700  miUion  is  for 
the  urban  system.  Yet  the  President's 
budget  requests  only  $800  million  for 
both  of  these  programs.  If  that  were  di- 
vided on  the  same  basis  as  we  have  di- 
vided the  primary  and  secondary  exten- 
sions and  urban  systems,  it  would  leave 
only  $500  million  available  for  use  on 
mass  transit. 

So.  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  figures  we  put  in  the  authorization, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will 
be  released.  The  administration  is  to- 
tally committed  to  mass  transportation 
and  I  would  assume  they  would  honor 
the  contract  authority  as  much  as  they 
would  the  trust  fund  expenditures. 

The  administration  has  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  its  budget  to  pay  for  the  mass 
transit  program;  they  have  urged  that 
other  funds  be  used  for  mass  transit.  I 
want  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
energy  consumption.  The  1972  National 
Transportation  Report,  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  states  that  the 
diversion  of  large  simis  of  money  from 
highway  Improvements  to  mass  transit 
will  have  little — very  little — change  on 
air  pollution.  It  will  cause  very  little 


change  in  air  pollutlof .  In  fact,  that  re- 
port states  that  the  diversiCHi  of  large 
amoimts  of  highway  t|rust  funds  to  mass 
transit  and  rapid  tijansit  alternatives 
would  result  in  high  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbon  level$. 

Therefore,  let  us  ndt  delude  ourselves 
Into  thinking  that  we  tre  curing  the  pol- 
lution problem  by  diverting  highway 
tnist  funds  to  mass  tiinsit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  increasei  the  hydrocarbons 
and  Increase  the  carbon  monoxide,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  do  not  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  energy.  Carbon 
monoxide  and  hydro^iarbons  are  gen- 
erated by  the  consumption  of  fuel  and 
obviously  there  will  be  little  savings  in 
fuel  cOTisumption.  ThAt  is  waving  a  red 
fi&g  on  the  issue.         | 

According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation personal  transportation  study 
of  1972,  the  average  passenger  car  on  our 
highways  contains  1.9  persons.  If  we  as- 
sume the  average  car  gets  12  miles  to  the 
gallon,  we  get  an  average  yield  of  1.9 
times  12  or  22.8  paisenger  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Le;  us  compare  this 
with  buses. 

The  1972  National  Tiransportatlon  Re- 
port—page 45— teUs  u$  that  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  bios  mile  is  2.58. 
We  also  know  that  thi  average  bus  gets 
4  miles  per  gallon,  "thus,  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  in  a  bus  yields  4  times  2.58  or 
10.3  passenger  miles  |)er  gallon.  Where 
did  the  savings  in  fuel  go?  Our  public 
buses  are  using  twice  as  much  fuel  per 
passenger  mile.  What  $re  we  doing  to  our 
energy  supply  problems  by  using  buses? 

Another  question  must  be  asked. 

How  much  diversion  wiU  mass  transit 
produce?  I  would  Ilka  to  quote  from  a 
statement  by  George  W.  Hilton,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  trom  UCLA,  who 
testified  before  our  committee.  He  dis- 
cussed situations  in  thi  Chicago  area  and 
Boston  as  follows:        1 

The  Skokle  Swift  rapl<<  transit  line  In  Chi- 
cago, which  was  an  ear^y  transit  line  built 
by  UMTA,  and  the  Qui 
Massachusetts  Bay  Ti 
In   Boston,  are  each  est, 
tween  900  and  1,000  vehl< 
freeways,  and  In  both  ca 
on  the  freeways  are  In 
day. 

The  Southeast  Expres 
freeway  rival  to  the  Q\ 
carries  between  80-  and 
day.  Its  peaks  have  been 
diversion  of  1,000  vehlcl 
relative  either  to  the  da^ 
growth  In  vehicle  counts. 
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cy  extension  of  the 
ortatlon  Authority 
nated  to  take  be- 
lles a  day  off  parallel 
^s  the  vehicle  counts 
Kcess  of  100,000  per 

way  In  Boston,  the 

^ncy  line  regularly 

lao,000  vehicles  per 

^35,000  per  day.  The 

Is  Imperceptible 

variance  or  to  the 


There  are  long-tei 
energy  crisis.  Rapid 
major  factor. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUS: 
will  the  gentleman  yle 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yi 
man    from    Califo: 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUS 

to  further  amplify  ol_,  ^   ^ 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsi^a)  stated' we  had 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  the  ^A  Administrator 
before  our  committee  ( and  I  addressed 
questions  relating  to  the  Los  Angeles  area 
in  particular,  because  Los  Angeles  is  con- 
sidered to  have  one  of  the  higher  smog 
levels  in  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
unique  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
heavy  concentration 
traffic. 


solutions  to  the 
nslt  will  not  be  a 

I.  Mr.  Chairman, 

;d  to  the  gentle- 
(Mr.    Don    H. 

.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  my  friend 


In  summarizing  his  response,  he  said: 
If  we  are  going  to  reso|ve  the  congestion 
and  pollution  problems  !»  the  Los  Angeles 
area  within  an  early  time  frame,  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  some  results  is  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  highway-related  preferen- 
tlal-bus-lane  concept.  The  Los  Angeles  area 
la  unique  and  the  right-of-way  problems 
are  many. 

I  am  sure  the  same  tiing  would  apply 
in  some  of  the  other  areis  of  the  country 

In  those  areas  that  do  have  rail  mass 
transit,  and  we  will  use  New  York  rail 
as  an  example.  New  "fork  still  has  a 
major  congestion  problem.  They  are  go- 
ing to  need  the  highway-related  public 
transportation  system  t0  supplement  the 
raU  mass  transit  systams.  This  would 
apply  hi  Chicago.  Phllakelphla,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  ahd  other  major 
metropolitan  areas.         | 

The  only  point  I  am  attempting  to 
make  is  that  we  will  need  every  dollar 
we  can  allocate  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  develop  the  highway-related 
public  transportation  system,  which  will 
help  most  of  the  urban  commimlties  in 
the  country,  large  and  small  alike. 

The  leadtime  requirements,  the  right- 
of-way  problems,  thd  environmental 
impact  requirements  are!  of  major  signif - 
icance  and  magnitude.  \ 

The  Wright-Clausen  4ltemative  to  the 
Anderson  amendment  lid  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  desired  flexlblUty  and  the  posi- 
tive financial  commitment  to  both  mass 
transit  and  a  safer,  mire  efficient  and 
functional  national  highway  system  for 
both  urban  and  rural  America  alike 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reject  the 
Anderson  amendment  ind  support  the 
committee  position  that  was  approved 
by  the  commitee  on  a  recorded  29-to-8 
vote.  ] 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana    (Mr.   Bray.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  debate  has  been  revolving  around 
the  great  need  for  funds  for  mass  urban 
transportation  and  for  the  great  need  of 
funds  for  our  highways, 

The  issue  is  not  whether  each  of  these 
transportation  media  is  in  need  of 
money.  Many  of  those  ^peaking  on  this 
subject  have  ignored  oi»e  of  the  prime 
issues  in  this  legislation.  We  are  debat- 
ing the  use  of  a  trust  f^md — a  highway 
trust  fund  which  was  established  in  1956. 
A  trust  fund  Is  a  dedicated  fund,  that  Is 
a  fimd  that  should  be  used  for  a  definite 
piu-pose.  Everyone  in  this  body  who  is  a 
lawyer  is  aware  of  the  legal  peril  of  mis- 
using a  trust  fund.  ' 

To  adequately  imderst 
of  the  highway  trust  ft. 
od  in  which  it  should 
necessary  to  go  back  and 
gressional  history  and 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

I  was  on  the  floor  whta  this  highway 
trust  fund  was  debated.  LAt  no  time  was 
there  any  suggestion  iaaAe  that  this 
money  was  to  be  usedTfor  any  other 
purpose  than — "the  lighway  trust 
fund." 

On  April  27.  1956,  the  legislation  that 
created  the  highway  tijust  fund.  HJl. 

became  PubUc 


nd  the  purpose 
;  and  the  meth- 
handled,  it  is 
study  the  con- 
he  creation  of 
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10660.  which  ultimately 

Law  84-627.  the  Highwfer  Act  of  1956, 

of     automobile    was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 

House.  The  late  Honoral  le  Dan  Reed  of 


New  York,  then  R^ublican  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
stated — 

...  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
bUl  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
way trust  fund  .  ,  .  The  existence  of  this 
fund  will  insure  that  these  receipts  will  not 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

And,  our  late,  highly  respected  col- 
league, Mr.  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  at 
that  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Commitee,  clearly  stated  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation— 

.  .  .  this  bUl  .  .  .  establishes  the  highway 
trust  fund  which  dedicates  most  of  these 
funds  to  highway  construction  and  for  that 
purpose  only.  .  .  .  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
the  American  motorist  wUl  pay  these  taxes 
with  the  assurance  that  he  wUl  be  the  direct 
beneficiary  of  every  penny  which  he  pays  and 
he  win  pay  with  the  knowledge  that  every 
cent  dwived  from  these  taxes  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  personal  convenience  and 
safety.  .  .  ." 

This  taxes  collected  under  this  legisla- 
tion should  by  every  moral  and  legal 
standard  be  used  for  the  purpose  set 
out  In  this  original  legislation. 

If  this  body  desires  that  this  highway 
tax  be  discontinued,  repeal  it.  Thus  place 
any  other  tax  to  care  for  mass  transpor- 
tation that  is  proposed,  but  let  us  not 
misuse  a  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)   a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
we  must  directly  point  toward  is  the 
fact  that  mass  transit  will  be  financed 
either  in  the  general  fund  or  out  of  the 
trust  fund.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
trust  fund,  and  the  trust  fund  is  not 
generating  enough  money  to  do  both 
jobs.  Three  billion  doUars  of  general 
revenue  is  provided  in  the  biU  for  mass 
transit,  if  the  urban  centers  decide  that 
is  what  they  have  to  have. 

It  becomes  a  contractual  obligation  of 
our  Federal  Treasury  if  the  urban  gov- 
ernment decides  that  this  is  what  it 
wants  to  do.  It  forfeits  its  trust  fund 
money,  it  goes  back  into  the  trust  fund 
it  stays  right  where  it  should  be  directed 
toward  the  needs  which  are  so  pressing 
for  Interstate  Highway  Systems. 

Some  say  that  there  is  money  in  the 
trust  fund.  There  is  some  money  In  the 
trust  fund,  but  it  is  overobligated.  All 
the  money  in  the  trust  fund  is  obligated 
for  speciflc  problems  which  affect  dis- 
tricts which  we  represent  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Interstate  System  is  designed  to 
move  traffic  through  or  around  our  ur- 
ban centers.  We  are  placed  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  if  we  aUow  urban  areas  to 
say,  "We  do  not  need  interstate  high- 
ways through  our  city;  we  want  a  mass 
transit  system."  Then  the  motoring  pub- 
lic will  have  to  devise  some  method 
to  go  around  the  city  or  get  through  it 
on  its  own. 

I  beUeve  the  point  of  wisdom  directs 
us  to  follow  the  course  which  has  been 
so  completely  thought  out  and  worked 
out,  as  it  is  set  out  in  this  bill.  I  insist 
that  we  do  consider  seriously  holding 
what  we  have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of  Callfomia.   Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  has  menticsied  the  use  of 
contractual  authority  for  solving  the 
problem  of  mass  transit,  but  having  it 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

If  they  did  that — which  I  doubt — 
where  would  they  get  the  additional 
money?  Would  they  get  it  from  addition- 
al taxes?  Would  they  get  it  by  cutting 
out  some  of  the  services  we  are  cutting 
out  right  now?  Or  would  they  go  into 
further  deficit  financing  to  pay  for  that 
contractual  authority  out  of  the  general 
fund? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  other  Members 
could  answer  better  than  I,  but  it  would 
be  money  from  the  same  source  as  other- 
wise provided. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia.  Which 
would  mean  increasing  the  taxes  or  in- 
creasing the  deficit  m  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  committee  and  he 
knows  the  language  in  the  bill.  Any 
money  spent  for  mass  transit  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  highway  section  of  the 
bill,  on  contract  authority,  means  an 
equal  sum  will  be  deducted  from  expend- 
itures authorized  by  the  trust  fund,  and 
will  go  back  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  It  is 
not  earmarked.  All  that  would  be  done 
is  to  earmark  an  amount  of  money,  but 
the  money  would  be  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  so  the  money  to  pay  the  con- 
tractual authority  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  not  yielded  to 
the  gentleman.  If  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  finish  explaining,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  any  money 
spent  on  mass  transit  out  of  the  funds 
available  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
bill  are  such  that  the  sum  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  apportionment  of  the 
trust  fund;  the  trust  fund  will  not  be 
affected. 

The  money  for  mass  transit  comes 
from  the  general  fund.  So  there  Is  no 
total  overall  expenditure  above  what  is 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  But 
they  did  not  provide  for  the  money  to 
come  out  of  the  general  fund  to  pay  for 
the  contractual  authority. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  get  money  out  of 
the  general  fimd  for  the  contracts,  just 
as  we  get  money  for  other  projects. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
is  my  question  that  the  gentleman  was 
so  willing  to  rise  to  answer.  If  we  do  take 
money  out  of  the  general  fund,  where 
there  is  not  any  money  today,  will  we 
then  have  to  provide  more  deficit  financ- 
ing, or  will  we  increase  taxes,  or  will  we 
cut  some  of  the  other  programs,  like  edu- 
cation, health,  and  pollution,  which  we 
are  cutting  today,  because  there  is  a 
deficit? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Getting  the  mwiey  out 
of  the  general  fund  is  just  like  money 
for  housing  or  anything  else.  We  do  not 
have  to  increase  taxes  to  do  it,  because 
the  overall  spending  of  the  budget  Is  not 
affected  by  reducing  highway  funds. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
stays  over  in  the  highway  fund  and  does 
not  come  out. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  knows 
it  is  a  xmified  budget.  Every  expenditure, 
whether  it  comes  out  of  the  trust  fimd  or 
the  general  fund,  is  reflected  in  that 
budget.  So  there  is  no  additional  spend- 
ing in  our  proposal  over  what  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  would  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes, 
there  Is. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Petser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  an  area  that  has  two  desperate 
needs  in  the  area  of  transportation  I 
come  from  the  New  York  City  area,  we 
need  money  for  mass  transportation,  and 
money  for  highway  construction  and  re- 
building many  of  the  old  and  antiquated 
rosids. 

I  have  some  questions  I  should  like 
to  ask,  and  I  should  like  to  direct  them 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  If  the 
committee  bill  is  passed  with  the  An- 
derson amendment,  does  this  take  money 
away  from  the  construction  of  high- 
ways? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU,  the  answer  is  that 
it  does.  It  would  take  as  much  money 
away  from  the  construction  of  highways 
as  was  given  over  to  mass  transit  out  of 
the  trust  fund.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
that  money  given  over  to  the  construc- 
tion of  mass  transit  in  lieu  of  urban 
highways  would  come  in  advance  obliga- 
tional  authority  out  of  general  revenues, 
and  the  equivalent  amount  would  remain 
In  the  trust  fund  for  redistribution  to  all 
the  other  cities. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  next  question  I  have,  then  is:  If 
the  committee  bill  is  passed,  and.  let  us 
say.  New  York  City  chooses  to  use 
moneys  that  were  allocated  under  the 
highway  trust  for  mass  transportation. 
Is  that  money  then  guaranteed  to  New 
York  City,  that  they  will  get  that  money' 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  "Yes."  if  we 
assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  serious  in  what  he  says  about 
being  in  favor  of  mass  transit. 

Now,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  I  or  any  other  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress could  give  to  the  gentleman  that 
money  would  not  be  impounded  by  the 
President  or  that  all  the  money  would  be 
released,  either  out  of  the  trust  fund  or 
out  of  general  revenues,  and  I  cite  the 

gentleman  these  facts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  will  cite  these  facts. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite 
these  facts:  Last  year  out  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  highways,  $4,467,000,- 
000,  more  than  half,  or  $2,477,Oo6,Oo6, 
was  impounded  and  not  released.  By  con- 
trast, out  of  the  moneys  that  were  ap- 
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pr(H>rlate<i  for  mass  transit,  $980  million, 
only  $20  million  was  not  released. 

So  It  appears  to  me  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  that  one  has  a  better  chance  to 
get  that  money  out  of  general  revenues 
than  one  would  out  of  the  trust  fimd 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
then,  continue:  Is  there  an  action  pend- 
ing now  to  challenge  the  authority  of 
Impounding  highway  trust  fimds? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is,  and  there  are  also  actions  pending 
challenging  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  dismantle  other  programs  and  to 
impound  other  funds.  There  is  also  con- 
tained In  this  bill  an  anti-impoundment 
feature  that  applies  to  mass  transit. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinghuysin)  . 

Mr.  PRELINaHUYSEN.  I  rise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  anyone  else  on 
the  committee  about  the  significance  of 
section  140(a)  on  page  125  of  the  bill. 
This  is  a  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
new  corridor  hearings  on  Interstate 
Highway  1-287  between  Montville  and 
Mahwah,  N.J. 

I  notice  in  another  section  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  with  respect  to 
another  highway  in  New  Jersey  be  ex- 
pedited, so  I  assume  the  committee  Is 
interested  in  expediting  action  on  inter- 
state highways. 

Is  there  anyone  who  could  clarify  the 
Justification  for  the  curious  provision 
inl40(a)? 

Jdi.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a 
Member  of  the  Hoiise  from  New  Jersey, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  section 
of  1-287  is  located  In  my  district,  this 
may  not  seem  too  strsmge  to  anyone  else. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  have  tried  for 
the  last  2  years  to  have  the  New  Jersey 
Transportation  Department  and  the 
Federal  DOT  hold  new  corridor  hearings. 
These  new  hearings  have  been  requested 
for  2  years  without  any  response  from  the 
highway  department. 

Now,  our  feeling  is  that  the  people  of 
our  district  and  the  people  of  our  State 
have  a  right  to  be  he£u-d  on  new  corridor 
hearings  on  that  particular  route  and, 
of  course,  I  am  concerned  hopefully  that 
this  House  would  support  that  conten- 
tion tuid  that  our  people  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  WeU,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  that  his  as- 
surance and  his  clarification  do  not  con- 
vince me  that  the  language  applies.  The 
language  suggests  corridor  hearings  have 
been  held,  the  people  have  been  heard, 
decisions  have  been  made,  and  the  State 
would  like  to  finish  this  highway.  This 
highway  has  been  under  construction  or 
planned  for  over  25  years,  yet  only  22 
miles  out  of  the  64  miles  are  finished. 

I  would  hope  we  are  not  deliberately 
going  to  try  to  delay  the  completion  of 
this  needed  highway. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  CluOrman,  under 
rule  Xjuii(6)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
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SIGNAL  RxcoRo,  three 
bill,  S.  502,  presently  unlder 
which  I  plan  to  offer 
time. 

The  amendments,  tbgether  with  ex 
planations  of  each,  foil  sw 
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Page  121.  line  24,  BtrU^ 
In  lieu  thereof  "1975" 

Page  122,  line  1,  8ti11t( 
In  thereof  "1975". 


in  the  CoifGREs- 

t^nendments  to  the 

consideration, 

the  appropriate 


way  trust  funds  should  t  e  used  for  hlgh- 


it 


BT  Ms.  Habsha 
"1974"  and  insert 

"1974"  and  Insert 


EXPLANAI  [ON 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  ex- 
tend the  eligibility  period  established  under 
the  program  to  free  Interstate  toU  bridges  an 
additional  year. 

Amendment  to  S.  602  OnkaED  by  Mk.  Haksha 
P.  168,  strike  Unes  lit!  rough  20,  Inclusive. 

EXPLANAT  ION 

The  purpose  of  this  Am  >ndment  is  to  strike 
Section  302  relative  to  1  he  Impounding  of 
Funds.  ' 


Ofv  ered 


Amendment  to  S.  602 

Page  124.  strike  line  1< 
including  line  13,  on  pag  » 


EXPLANAT  ON 

The  ptirpose  of  the  am(  ndment 
Inate    the    provision    re<;  uirlng 
of  Federal  aid  urban  funds 
400,000. 


BT  Mb.  Harsh  a 

down  to  but  not 
125. 


is  to  ellm- 

earmarklng 

io  cities  over 


Ohalrman,  I  rise 
of  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr. 
to  call  to  the  attention 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  which  Is 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  answer  to 
all  interests  as  we  approach  a  point  of 
compromise  on  opening  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  mass  transit. 

My  legislation  woula  allow  use  of  the 
trust  fund  for  mass  trajisit — only  if  such 
transportation  systems) are  highway  ori- 
ented. My  bill,  H.R.  $816,  would  open 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  facilitate  the 
fullest  and  the  most  r$pid  development 
of  bus  mass  transit,  iiicluding  the  pur- 


Eigain,  other  than 

hot  support  legis- 
ral  highway  trust 
tt  for  several  im- 


chase  of  rolling  stock 
rail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
lation  to  open  the  Fed( 
fund  to  rail  mass  tr 
portant  reasons 

First,  rail  transit  Is  a  |ong  term  project 
at  the  best — it  is  10  y«ars  away  at  the 
very  earUest  for  southern  California 
where  immediate  relief  is  most  neces- 
sary. I 

Second,  fixed  rail  transit  will  have  a 
cost  factor  which  dwaJ-fs  highway  ori- 


Ld  a  cost-benefit 
ohibitive  under 

sibility  of  fixed 
highway   trust 


ented  transit  systems, 
ratio  which  will  be 
most  situations. 

Third,  to  open  the 

rail    construction   fro:,,   .„„ ^    „^. 

funds  will  significantly  dilute  the  impact 
such  funds  will  have  on  Immediate,  rifle- 
shot attention  to  developing  sophisti- 
cated bus  mass  transit  systems.  This 
factor  is  especially  crucial  in  southern 
California,  where  the  i^d  for  effective, 
efScient  mass  transit  is  $o  great,  and  the 
time  so  short.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
years  toying  with  multibillion-dollar 
fixed  rail  schemes.  Bus»  can  be  put  to 
work  tomorrow.  /-^ 

And  finally,  regardles  \  of  the  i&s?mca- 
tion  for  it,  and  regardless  ot/the  argu- 
ments against  it — there  are  still  millions 
of  Americans  who  stronily  feel  the  hlgh- 
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My   legislation 
purpose  of  the 


way-oriented   projects. 
maintains  the  original  _ 

highway  trust  fxmd,  aqd  at  the  same 
time,  offers  the  most  practical  and  the 
hardest  hitting  appro€u;h  to  immediately 
feasible  mass  transit  in  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifi*lly,  my  legisla- 
lation  would  prescribe  ihat  urban  and 
urbtui  extension  section^^of  the  highway 
trust  fund  shall  be  avail«|ble  to  construct 
highway  oriented  mass  transit  systems, 
related  facilities,  and  to  purchase  buses 
or  rolling  stock  other  than  rail. 

It  also  will  open  the  interstate  highway 
trust  funds  to  encourage  such  highway- 
oriented  mass  transit  systems,  but  ex- 
cluding the  purchase  of 'rolling  stock. 

Finally,  it  specifies  that  all  such  rolling 
stock  purchased  for  ma^  transit  must 
meet  standards  prescribed  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  tflis  legislation  as 
the  immediate  and  pradtical  answer  to 
providing  vital  funds  for  mass  transit. 

Let  us  put  our  resources  to  work  to  re- 
duce smog  and  congestion  now,  and  save 
the  grandiose,  science-flcli(Hi  approaches 
to  mass  transit  imtll  we  can  breathe 
again  in  our  cities.  J 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Cjiairman.  at  the 
appropriate  time  In  tha  course  of  the 
amending  process  on  this  legislation, 
S.  502,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  I  intend  to  support  an  amendment 
I  understand  will  be  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) to  make  urban  highway  funds 
available  for  mass  transit  purposes  at  the 
option  of  local  officials. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Chalrmaii,  then-Senator 
Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  open  up  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  meet  pressitog  mass  transit 
needs.  At  that  time,  Mrl  Chairman,  we 
said:  | 

In  great  metrc^olitan  Lreas,  highways 
must  be  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system.  Our  cities  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
shopping,  cultural  and  professional  centers 
they  are  today  If  they  are  Inaccessible.  The 
ideal  urban  transportation  plan  .  .  .  would 
combine  a  rapid  transit  system  of  high 
quality  with  a  freeway  system  adequate  to 
carry  the  balance  of  the  tral^c.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  nature  of  present  federal 
(transportation)  aid  is  sut^  as  to  prede- 
termine that  every  conmiutiity  will  best  be 
served  by  a  basic  reliance  <Jn  highways.  .  .  . 
at  a  time  when  mass  tranabortation  service 
should  be  improving  it  IsTdeterioratlng  at 
a  frightening  pace.  And  it  is  the  federal 
government  which  is  largel]    •     ■  -  — 

must  be  done  in  order  to   , 

Integrated  transportation  sy  item  is  to  correct 
the  gross  inequity  which  exists  between  the 
funds  available  for  highway)  I 
able  for  rapid  transit. 


1970 


The  resisons  for  more 
relation  to  highways  are 
as  they  long  have  been, 
much  of  it  from  cars — ^has 
proportions.  With  the  d^line 
pllance  with  air  quality 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
years    away    and    auto 
pleading  for  exemptions 
exceed  Clean  Air  Act 
transit  is  undeniably  cleaner 
automobile. 

The  social  and  flnancia  [ 
ways  to  cities  are  far  hl{  her 


and  those  avail- 


mass  transit  in 
^e  same  today 
Air  pollution — 
reached  crisis 
for  corn- 
standards  set 
now  only  2 
manufacturers 
67  cities  still 
s^ndards.  Mass 
than  the 

costs  of  high- 
than  mass 
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transit.  Highways  divide  communities, 
gobble  up  scarce  housing  units,  and  steal 
property  from  city  tax  rolls  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  mass  transit  systems. 

Then  there  Is  the  so-called  energy 
crisis.  It  is  estimated  that  If  use  of  au- 
tomobiles in  urban  areas  were  reduced 
just  25  percent,  the  saving  of  scarce  pe- 
troleum would  be  a  staggering  1  million 
barrels  a  day — the  full  operating  ca- 
pacity of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  ways  of 
encouraging  a  more  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  through  Federal  assistance. 
I  personally  feel  that  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral surface  transportation  trust  fund, 
consisting  of  the  current  highway  trust 
fund  and  such  moneys  from  general  rev- 
enues as  the  Congress  might  see  fit  to 
add  is  the  best  solution  because  it  would 
assure  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
funds  to  meet  the  extensive  need  for  de- 
velopment of  our  transportation  systems, 
and  it  would  provide  maximum  fiexibil- 
Ity  in  the  use  and  allocation  of  those 
funds  among  various  transportation 
modes.  I  introduced  In  the  92d  Congress 
legislation  creating  such  a  general  sur- 
face transportation  trust  fund.  I  am  re- 
Introducing  that  legislation  in  the  House 
today  with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
again  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Creation  of  a  separate  "public  transit 
or  "urban  mass  transit"  trust  fund, 
which  has  been  proposed  and  supported 
by  some  officials,  is  a  risky  and  inade- 
quate solution  for  several  reasons.  Pounds 
for  such  a  trust  fund  would  have  to  come 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  general 
revenues.  With  competition  for  such  rev- 
enues as  stiff  as  it  is,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  sufficient  f  imds  could  be  allo- 
cated to  make  such  a  trust  fimd  effec- 
tive. Furthermore,  a  separate  trust  fund 
would  further  restrict  local  officials  and 
reduce  the  fiexibility  that  is  needed  to 
bring  balance  to  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. Finally,  with  the  highway  trust 
fund  imtouched,  cities  and  States  would 
continue  to  be  seduced  into  building  and 
improving  roadways  just  because  the 
money  would  be  there — roadways  that 
add  more  to  local  social,  fiscal,  and  en- 
vironmental problems  than  they  elimi- 
nate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment would  not  require  a  single  cent  to 
be  spent  for  bus  or  rail  transit.  It  would 
not  touch  a  single  dollar  or  mile  of  the 
Interstate  System.  It  would  not  permit 
rural  funds  to  be  spent  in  urban  areas, 
or  vice  versa.  It  would  not  alter  or  shift 
allocations  among  the  States. 

It  would  simply  end  the  use-it-or-lose- 
it  policy  that  has  forced  Governors  and 
mayors  and  coimty  executives  to  build 
and  spend  on  roads  regardless  of  local 
needs  for  bus  or  rail  mass  transit. 

No  violation  of  public  trust  would  be 
incurred  by  this  proposal.  Six  of  the  eight 
taxes  which  go  Into  the  highway  trust 
fund  existed  before  1956  when  the  high- 
way trust  fund  was  created.  Those  six 
taxes  provide  over  90  percent  of  the 
trust  fimd  moneys,  and  before  1956  they 
went  into  general  revenues  for  use  for 
everything  from  social  and  military  pro- 
grams to  foreign  aid.  In  1956  they  were 
earmarked    for    a    need    that    existed 


then — particularly,  a  modem  national 
interstate  Ughway  network.  That  net- 
work Is  now  80  percent  complete  and 
98  percent  imder  construction,  and  there 
is  no  reason  the  Congress  cannot  now 
choose  to  redeploy  those  funds  to  meet 
needs  and  conditions  which  have 
emerged  since  1956. 

The  promises  of  aid  for  mass  transit 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  are 
empty  promises.  There  is  absolutely  no 
assurance  that  the  additional  f imds  from 
general  revenues  for  mass  transit  that 
are  authorized  will  be  forthcoming  to 
local  jurisdictions  that  would  choose  to 
Invest  in  mass  trsmsit  rather  than  roads. 
With  the  Federal  Treasury  overburdened 
as  it  Is  to  meet  social  needs  here  at 
home,  the  highway  trust  fimd  Is  the 
only  sure  source  of  funds  for  mass  tran- 
sit, and  the  only  source  of  funds  suffi- 
ciently large  to  provide  significant  aid. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment to  bring  flexibility  to  transporta- 
tion funding  and  to  end  the  highway  bias 
in  our  Federal  transportation  Investment 
policies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  in  total  support  of  this  legis- 
lation as  it  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  committee  has  devoted  many 
hours  to  hearings,  study,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  details  involved  in  providing 
for  an  adequate  transportation  system 
for  this  Nation,  and  particularly  to  the 
highway  segments  of  the  system  which 
is  the  subject  of  S.  502. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  support 
for  proper  development  of  a  complete 
and  balanced  transportation  network  for 
the  United  States.  This  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  the  kind  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment necessary  for  the  people  to 
realize  their  needs  and  enhance  the 
quahty  of  their  personal  lives. 

Part  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem will  include  rapid  transit  for  the 
cities  and  hopefully  other  forms  of  public 
transportation  in  other  areas.  The  needs 
are  great  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
efforts  to  service  those  needs  through 
proper  levels  of  f  imdlng. 

We  cannot  properly  service  rapid 
transit  requirements  by  diversions  from 
the  highway  fund.  There  Is  simply  not 
enough  money  in  the  fund  to  execute  the 
responsibilities  for  highway  needs  at  the 
present. 

The  lost  time,  unnecessary  deaths  and 
injury,  and  greater  inconvenience  and 
cost  to  which  motorists  are  already  ex- 
posed because  of  delays  and  stretchouts 
In  the  highway  construction  program 
during  recent  administrations  are  testi- 
mony to  the  unfilled  requirements  on 
highway  funds. 

Completion  of  the  Interstate  is  par- 
ticularly critical  in  urban  areas  where 
unfinished  sections  expose  out-of -State 
travelers  suid  local  citizens  alike  to  delay, 
expense,  and  potential  accident  hazards. 

Previously,  the  Congress  has  been 
moving  away  from  parochial  interests 
toward  a  national  program  of  arterial 
routes — a  concept  which  expands  the 
ability  and  right  of  a  citizen  to  move  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  own  community 
for  work,  trade,  or  recreation.  Interrup- 


tion of  the  national  system  by  diversion 
of  vital  highway  funds  would  be  a  step 
backward. 

In  establishing  the  highway  trust  fund, 
the  Congress  made  a  commitment  to  all 
the  people  that  those  who  were  going  to 
lose  the  highways  would  pay  for  them. 
There  was  a  parallel  commitment  to  the 
motorist  that  his  user  taxes  would  be  en- 
gaged to  make  highway  improvements  to 
save  time,  help  prevent  accidents  and 
deaths,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  movement. 

We  can  justify  the  user  taxes  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  payer  receives  an 
adequate  return  for  his  special  tax.  If  a 
trust  fund  is  put  to  other  purposes,  the 
user  tax  which  supplies  it  is  either  dis- 
criminatory or  too  high. 

Even  now  there  is  a  staggering  back- 
log of  road-related  needs:  new  bridges, 
elimination  of  high  hazard  locations, 
separation  of  grade  crossings,  improve- 
ment of  major  corridors  and  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System. 

Diversion  of  highway  user  taxes  In 
face  of  the  legitimate  highway  improve- 
ment needs  would  be  a  failure  of  the 
Government  to  fulfill  an  obligation  to 
the  vast  motoring  public  which  has 
participated  in  the  fund  with  the  promise 
of  improved  roadways. 

Those  who  urge  a  diversion  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  rail  transit  in  an 
effort  to  realize  fiscal  goals  or  economy 
suffer  the  greatest  of  illusions.  They  com- 
pletely ignore  the  total  costs  associated 
with  construction  and  operation  of  such 
systems  in  an  effort  to  temporarily  solve 
a  vexing  problem — serving  a  need  while 
restraining  new  expenditures. 

The  motorist,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
closer  to  completely  paying  for  his  trans- 
portation through  the  user  taxes  which 
build  the  roads  and  his  private  invest- 
ment in  automobile  and  fuel. 

He  is  going  to  be  severely  short- 
changed, however,  if  the  trust  fund  re- 
sources are  diverted  fittm  programs 
needed  to  improve  safety  and  economy 
of  operation  of  our  Nation's  road  system. 

The  rapid  transit  case  should  be  pre- 
sented on  its  own  merits  and  funds 
should  be  made  available  from  general 
revenues  to  service  these  urgent  require- 
ments. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  diversions  will  leave  the 
public  with  neither  adequate  rail  transit 
nor  adequate  roads. 

I  urge  support  for  the  program  pro- 
vided in  S.  502. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  has  many 
facets  to  it  as  it  works  out  and  develops 
what  I  believe  is  a  meaningful  approach 
to  our  transportation  needs  in  the  high- 
way field  and  the  mass  transit  field,  with 
the  additional  factor  of  a  highway  safety 
program  being  cranked  into  it  as  well. 
The  chairman  has  addressed  himself 
most  ably  to  the  general  concept  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  has  gone  into  a 
detailed  analysis  of  how  this  bill  meets 
the  future  highway  needs  of  our  country. 
May  I  move  to  another  facet  of  this 
legislation. 

This  deals  with  those  sections  of  the 
legislation  that  give  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  handicapped,  that  allow  for  novel 
approaches  to  carry  out  highway  trans- 
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portation  needs,  and  that  aid  and  help 
the  environment. 

This  bill  repeats,  in  section  144,  the 
fact  that  in  the  development  and  con- 
stmctlon  of  the  Metro  system  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  necessary  facilities 
must  be  installed  to  allow  accessibility  to 
the  Metro  for  onr  handicapped  citizens. 
I,  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
this  problem  over  the  years,  and  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  we  developed  the  legisla- 
tion In  Public  Law  90-480  and  91-205 
that  made  it  clear  that  in  all  public  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  Federal  funds 
they  would  be  available  and  accessible  to 
the  handicapped. 

The  Metro  falls  within  this  category. 
In  last  year's  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act, 
a  similar  section,  authorizing  the  funding 
of  $65  miUlon  to  install  elevators  In  the 
transit  system,  appeared.  That  bill  failed 
of  enactment. 

The  committee  repeats  this  section  this 
year  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it 
wants  immediate  action  taken  on  these 
facilities  for  the  handicapped.  So,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  the  Metro  will  be 
available  for  their  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  $65  million  is  authorized  to  be 
fimded  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  pasrments  to  Metro  to  do 
what  we  want  them  to  do — make  the  sub- 
way system  and  the  transit  system,  in- 
cluding buses,  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens in  the  greater  Washington  metro- 
iwlitan  area. 

My  second  point  deals  with  the  fact 
that  under  this  legislation  we  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  construct  ferry 
boats  for  operation  between  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Washington.  The  unique  geo- 
graphic system,  and  the  miles  that  sep- 
arate Alaska  and  Washington,  point  out 
the  fact  that  In  this  case  a  road  is  real- 
ly a  waterway.  The  same  thing  surely  ap- 
plies to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  a  group  of 
seven  IMands  separated  by  miles  of  in- 
ternational waters.  Under  present  law 
Alaska,  Washington,  and  Hawaii  would 
be  barred  from  the  benefits  of  this  leg- 
islation in  several  instances.  We  attempt 
to  resolve  this  by  this  direction,  to  con- 
struct ferry  boats  to  meet  the  imique 
transportation  problems. 

Third,  let  us  move  to  the  environment. 
Today  over  80  mlUion  Americans  own 
bicycles,  and  for  the  first  time  last  year 
more  bicycles  than  automobiles  were  sold. 
A  bike  is  a  nonpolluter ;  it  is  a  cheap  mode 
of  transportation.  And  many  more  of  our 
citizens,  young,  middle  age,  and  even 
the  older  ones,  win  use  a  bike  to  and 
from  work.  We  In  the  committee  have 
thus  developed — recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  American  public  is  moving  more 
and  more  to  the  two-wheeled  approach 
to  resolving  this  transportation  problem, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
definite  place  for  the  bicycle  in  our  trans- 
portation scheme — in  section  126  of  the 
bill,  a  system  to  permit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  apportioned  for  the  primary, 
secondary,  urban  extension  and  urban 
systems,  to  construct,  in  conjunction  with 
Federal  aid  projects — separate  or  prefer- 
ential bicycle  lanes,  bicycle  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  shelters,  and  paiidng  facili- 
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ties  to  serve  bicycles 
bicycles. 

It  further  allows  thduse  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  forest  hl^ways,  forest  de 
velopment  roads  and  trails,  parkways,  In- 
dian reservation  roads  tind  bridges,  pub- 
lic lands  highways,  ant}  public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails,  for  construct- 
ing bicycle  routes  in  conjunction  with 
such  trail  roads,  highways  or  parkways. 
It  prohibits  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles 
on  these  trails  except  for  maintenance 
purposes,  but  it  does 
to  take  advantage  of 
lowing  them  to  use 
when  weather  permits. 

Finally,  section  136 
Highway  Act  of  1973  a 
al  scenic  highway  sysi 
Department  of  Transportation  to  deter 
mine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  highways  to  link 
together  and  make  more  accessible  to  the 
American  public  recreational,  historical, 
scenic,  and  other  similar  areas  of  im- 
portance. The  Secretam^  in  making  this 
study,  should  work  ^th,  and  consult 
with,  other  agencies  oflthe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Commisfion  on  Highway 
Beautification,  the  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  vtkrious  private  or- 
ganizations and  individLals. 

Thus,  we  move  froomhe  gamut  of  en- 
vironment— to  \miqu«  transportation 
solutions — to  aid  to  our  handicapped.  The 
Federal  Aid  Highway  program  has  be- 
come a  broad  umbrellii  that  recognizes 
the  needs  of  all  of  oi<r  citizens  In  the 
transportation  field  and  adapts  on  a  day 
by  day  basis  to  the  necessary  changes 
to  carry  out  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs. 

The  Federal  Aid  Hig  iway  Act  of  1973 
is  no  exception.  It  is  a  i  weeping,  affirma- 
tive declaration  in  the  futiu-e  of  Amer- 
ica's transportation,  ai  id  I  endorse  and 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  lir.  Chairman,  7 
months  ago,  almost  to  this  day,  this 
House  voted  against  allowing  cities  like 
Boston  to  choose  how  best  to  spend  its 
share  of  highway  trusj  fund  money.  At 
that  same  time,  September  21,  1972,  as 
a  candidate  in  Massachusetts  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  I  pledged  that  if 
elected  to  Congress,  iny  first  priority 
would  be  to  ^ry  to  char  ge  your  mind. 

Of  course,  I  am  preju  [iced. 

If  you  allow  cities  liki  Boston  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  bestlto  spend  its  share 
of  the  highway  trust  f  ubd,  no  other  con- 
gressional district  in  tne  United  States 
would  be  as  immediately  and  totally 
benefited  as  my  own.     | 

Boston,  as  you  know,  wants  to  spend 
Federal  money  on  rail  transit.  If  you  give 
Boston  the  green  light  on  rail  transit, 
over  5  billion  transportation  and  trans- 
portation-related dollars  win  be  gener- 
ated in  Metropolitan  ^oston  during  the 
next  decade — and  m 
will  be  spent  in  my  dis 

Governor  Sargent's 

billion  in  transportatl  

Metropolitan  Boston.  Tjie  economic  mul- 
tiplier effect  is  threefold.  Add  in  infiation 
and  $5  billion  Is  just  tJie  beginning. 

Besides  being  prejufllced.  I  am  also 
desperate.  ' 

With  all  due  respect,  regardless  of  your 
decision,  the  odds  are  great  that  no  more 
highways  will  ever  be  built  In  Boston. 
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One  good  lawyer  could  keep  away  the 
cement  trucks  from  Bo4on  for  at  least 
15  years. 

AU  the  roadbuilders  tn 
not  stand  a  chance  against  one  Boston 
lawyer  clad  in  the  armor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could'  testify  about  a 
Boston -wide  epidemic  ol!  carsickness;  I 
could  ten  you  how,  In  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  area,  160,000  c^^s  now  vie  for 
28,000  offstreet  parking  spaces,  how  over 
56  percent  of  the  city 
devoted  to  servicing,  pi 
ing  cars,  how  half  of  aU 
C5,  half  of  an  Boston  bl; 
cent  of  Bostonians  with  [Incomes  under 
$3,000  do  not  have  cars;  I  could  teU  you 
about  rush-hour  parking  lots,  drive-in 
streets,  and  whole  neighborhoods  that 
are  only  a  drawing  board  away  from 
being  paved  over  by  concrete  and  painted 
over  with  soot — but  3uch  testimony 
would  be  based  on  the  fa:  se  premise  that 
your  choice  is  between  Iilghways  or  no 
highways. 

Such,  obviously.  Is  not  the  case.  Your 
choice  is  no  more  between  highways  or  no 
highways  than  It  is  betnteen  rail  transit 
or  highways.  Your  chjice  is  shnply 
whether  to  allow  cities  like  Boston  to 
spend  fimds  already  earinarked  for  its 
use  alone  on  the  transportation  mix  best 
suited  to  meet  its  particiilar  transporta- 
tion needs. 

To  anow  Boston  that  choice,  you  do 
not  have  to  lift  a  single  dime  from  the 
Interstate  Highway  pot  r  lor  do  you  have 
to  commit  a  single  doUai  to  raU  transit. 

Granted,  however,  if  you  give  Boston 
that  choice,  we  win  spend  money  on 
raJl  transit.  And  so  win  :  6  other  Ameri- 
can cities.  And  for  gooa  reasons. 

RaU  transit  Is  23  tlihes  safer  than 
autos,  uses  7  times  less  ftiel,  gives  off  no 
poUutants,  and  can  mote  up  to  50,000 
people  an  hoxu*  compared  to  4,000  an 
hour  for  the  auto.  A  double-tracked  rafl 
transit  line  can  carry  fis  many  com- 
muters as  20  lanes  of  fr^way  at  exist- 
ing average  rates  of 
vehicle. 

StUl,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Irresponsible  to  aHow  cit: 
option.  They  say  that  an 
could  conceivably  be  au 
Congress  for  raU  trans: 
3  years  would  barely  pi 
transit  system,  let  alone 
argue,  due  to  any  likely  urban  system 
fund  distribution  formula  and  the  vary- 
ing nonraU  transit  needs  of  those  cities 
likely  to  be  eligible  for!  such  funding, 
aUowing  cities  a  rail  tranjsit  choice  offers 
them  a  false  and  empty  Promise. 

I  disagree.  Give  Bosto|i  a  rail  transit 
option  and  we  wUl  bufld  raU  transit. 
Capital  grants  from  tne  urban  mass 
transportation  fund  and!  Massachusetts' 
share  of  the  urban  systems  part  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  wiU  supplement  State 
and  local  money.  And  tail  transit  wiU 
be  built  In  Boston. 

What  Is  more,  give  Boi^n  a  rail  tran- 
sit option,  and  the  1970 
standards  wiU  be  met  by 
2001. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  nbw  67  American 
cities  are  having  serious  irouble  meeting 
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1970  clean  air  standards.  Regardless  of 
whether  you  grant  those  cities  a  rail 
transit  option,  many  of  them  stiU  wiU 
not  meet  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  deadlines.  But  with  rail  transit, 
many  of  America's  worst-poUuted  cities. 
Boston  among  them,  could  show  com- 
phEince  and  meet  the  standards,  if  not 
the  deadlines. 

By  providing  these  cities  a  raU  tran- 
sit option,  those  of  you  who  voted  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act  could  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  did  you  vote  fotr 
clean  air  but  you  went  the  extra  mile  to 
make  clean  air  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportimity  to  speak  here  to- 
day. Purposely,  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
rhetoric  or  ten  the  poUution,  energy  and 
urban  environment  horror  stories  you 
have  heard  before. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  Uke  to  point 
out  that  the  most  significant  and  perhaps 
the  pivotal  point  in  the  long  fight  to  aUow 
cities  a  rail  transit  choice  occurred  earlier 
tills  yesu:  here  in  the  House.  It  happened 
when  the  House  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  changed  its  name  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation. 

And  I  think  that  is  all  anybody  is 
realyly  trying  to  say.  Transportation  in 
1973  means  more  than  simply  roads. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  highway 
trust  fimd  receives  its  revenue  from  sev- 
eral sources:  taxes  on  gasoline,  lubricat- 
ing oU,  trailers,  trucks,  tires,  diesel  oU, 
and  so  forth.  Currently,  the  trust  fund  is 
about  $8  hundred  million.  This  is  the  simi 
remaining  from  the  $5.28  billion  that  ex- 
isted in  the  trust  fund  on  July  1,  1972. 
The  outlays  from  this  fxmd  is  $4.69  bU- 
lion  which  have  been  granted  to  States, 
counties,  smd  cities.  The  receipts  for  the 
tiixst  fund  each  year  from  the  excise 
taxes  have  been  averaging  $5  to  $6  bUlion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  this  to  say  about  trust 
funds: 

The  greatest  concern  about  the  highway 
program  during  the  past  few  years  has  In- 
volved Its  urban  portions  and  particularly  the 
debate  about  "flexibility"  in  the  use  of  high- 
way funds  for  either  mass  transit  or  high- 
ways. It  is  clear  to  the  Committee  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  these  being  alterna- 
tives one  to  the  other,  but  that  provision 
needs  to  be  made  for  the  separate  flanclng 
of  both  types  of  transportation  Independently 
of  each  other,  so  that  both  needs  can  be  met 
simultaneously  without  one  need  having  to 
be  sacrificed  to  meet  the  other  one  as  would 
be  the  case  If  only  one  choice  could  be  made. 
The  Committee  therefore,  has  developed  the 
reported  bill  to  permit  both  needs  to  be  met 
at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  that  have  been  made  to  stop 
highway  construction  and  to  use  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  mass  transit  do  not  provide 
an  acceptable  answer  to  the  urban  areas' 
needs  for  transportation  of  persons,  goods, 
and  services.  We  must  continue  to  provide 
our  urban  areas  with  the  modern  system  of 
highways  and  streets  that  are  their  very  life- 
lines— because  in  all  of  our  major  urban 
areas,  due  to  economic,  geographic,  and  popu- 
lations reasons,  highways  will  continue  into 
the  foreseeable  future  to  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal means  of  transportation  for  people,  and 
the  sole  means  of  transportation  for  most  or 
all  goods  and  service  functions. 

The  Committee  therefore,  has  significant- 
ly decreased  the  funding  level  for  the  new 
Federal-aid  urban  system  while  at  the  same 
time  liberalizing  the  criteria  for  providing 
public   mass   transportation   facilities,   such 


as  q;>eclal  bus  lanes,  traffic  control  devices, 
passenger  loading  areas,  shelters,  and  park- 
ing facilities,  all  from  the  apportioned  high- 
way funds.  This  Committee  recognlees  that 
bus  mass  transit  Is  now,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly In  the  future  continue  to  be,  the  major 
part  of  all  mass  transit  (it  Is  %  at  present), 
and  because  of  its  operationail  flexibility  is 
eminently  suitable  for  utilizing  the  vast  cap- 
ital Investment  represented  by  the  nation's 
highways  and  streets.  A  healthy  urban  tran- 
sit program  can  only  be  achieved  In  concert 
with  a  healthy  urban  highway  program." 

A  pertinent  item  fonows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  17,  1973] 
Thk  House's  TBANsrr  Tkst 

With  the  nation  facing  a  fuel  shortage, 
on  top  of  Its  auto-exhaust  pollution  trou- 
bles, about  everyone  In  Congress  Is  speaking 
kindly  of  mass  transit  these  days.  BiU  this 
week  we'll  see  how  deep  the  commitment 
goes,  for  the  House  will  vote  a  Senate-ap- 
proved proposal  to  make  Just  a  small  portion 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  available  for  fi- 
nancing urban  bus  and    rail  transit  systems. 

We  hope  the  House,  which  refused  to 
concur  with  the  Senate  last  year  on  a  simi- 
lar plan,  will  give  its  assent  this  time 
around.  This  won't  be  easy  for  many  of 
the  representatives,  especially  those  from 
predominantly  rural  districts  whose  residents 
still  plead  for  road  Iniprovements  that  are 
Justified  in  many  cases.  There  Is  a  powerful 
core  of  resistance  to  using  the  highway 
trust  moneys-derived  from  levies  on  road- 
users — for  non-highway  purposes.  But  the 
times  demand  it.  The  trust  fund  Is  Incredibly 
opulent,  while  the  problen»s  of  swelling  auto 
use  Inflict  ever-larger  social  costs  that  can- 
not be  alleviated  simply  by  buUdlng  more 
highways  with  every  last  penny  of  highway 
revenues. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fund  has  a  partial 
obligation  to  other  concerns.  Cars  are  creat- 
ing much  of  the  air  pollution,  and  much  of 
the  fossU-fuel  shortage,  which  must  be  rem- 
edied In  large  degree  by  mass  transit.  As 
lawmakers  begin  to  appreciate  the  aston- 
ishing dimensions  of  the  country's  energy 
problem,  they  should  bear  In  mind  that  five 
times  as  much  energy  Is  required  to  move 
a  passenger  by  car  as  by  bus.  And  a  great 
many  auto  commuters  would  gladly  switch 
to  public  transit  if  adequate  service  were 
available.  Moreover,  if  rural  aresis  are  hit  by 
gasoline  shortages — as  seems  likely — It  will 
be  due  In  some  measure  to  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient mass  transit,  which  forces  millions  of 
urbanltes  to  rely  excessively  on  automobiles. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  effort  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  Is  exacting  heavier  fuel 
penalties  than  most  people  expected,  and 
aggravating  the  energy-depletion  dilemma. 
Some  observers  now  say  that  Congress 
shouldn't  have  passed  the  1970  clean-air  law 
without  launching  a  major  federal  mass- 
transit  program  at  the  same  time.  In'  any 
case,  a  sizable  program  at  last  is  getting  un- 
derway, and  committee-  approved  legislation 
in  the  House  provides  a  rather  hefty  au- 
thorization for  mass  transit.  But  there  is 
too  much  uncertainty  whether  all  or  even 
most  of  this  money  would  ever  be  appro- 
priated, or  spent  by  the  administration,  since 
It  would  ht-ve  to  come  from  the  Treasury's 
general  fund.  Urban  areas  desperately  need 
the  assurance  of  being  abl  to  use  a  portion 
of  their  regular  federal  highway  turnback 
funds  for  helping  to  finance  mass  transit, 
and  cover  Its  operating  losses  In  some  cases. 

To  achieve  this,  the  House  wlU  have  to 
approve  amendments  that  are  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Its  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  In  line  with  the  Senate's  approach.  We 
hope  a  majority  In  the  House  can  summon 
the  <:oreslght  and  determination  to  do  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  lUtaols.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  would  like  to  rise  in  general  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  its  authorizations  for  continued  ef- 


forts to  build  safe  and  efBcient  road  sys- 
tems linking  the  major  population  cen- 
ters of  this  country.  These  systems 
should  be  carried  through  to  completion, 
especiaUy  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Midwest  where  there  are 
gaps  in  construction. 

I  would  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Anderson 
amendment  to  the  committee  biU.  Pas- 
sage of  this  critical  amendment  would 
give  local  authorities  the  option  of  using 
stHne  of  their  trust  fund  aUocation  for 
sp)eciflc  types  of  capital  improvements 
and  construction  on  urban  transit  sys- 
tems. I  beUeve  that  such  use  of  the  trust 
funds  is  highly  consistent  with  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  trust — the  promotion 
and  implementation  of  rapid  and  safe 
tran.sit  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
country. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  continued  use  of 
the  automobile  in  metropolitan  areas,  if 
we  are  to  relieve  the  congestion  that 
plagues  oiu-  cities,  and  if  we  are  to  meet 
air  poUution  standards  of  the  future,  we 
must  immediately  upgrade  and  expand 
our  urban  mass  transit  systems.  If  we  do 
not  take  this  step,  our  only  alternative  is 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  automobile  in 
the  central  city. 

Just  about  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States,  as  weU  as  the  smaller 
municipalities,  is  fsicing  a  major  crisis  in 
urban  transit  of  one  sort  or  another.  In 
my  own  area,  the  10th  Congressional - 
District  of  Illinois,  the  city  of  Evanston 
is  about  to  lose  one  of  its  two  mass  tran- 
sit alternatives,  the  Evanston  Bus  Co. 
Approval  of  the  Anderson  amendment  to 
open  up  the  trust  fund  would  give  Evans- 
ton the  option  of  using  its  share  of  trust 
funds  to  aid  the  busline,  and  thereby  re- 
lieve the  highway  traffic  congestion  in 
the  city  and  surroimding  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  their  efforts  on  the 
Federal  Highway  Act,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  to  support  the  An- 
derson amendment  to  round  out  the 
fuU  intent  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  city 
of  Springfield  is  plagued  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  dissected  by  several  different  rail- 
road lines.  When  a  train  comes  through 
Springfield,  traffic  comes  to  a  screech- 
ing halt,  backs  up  for  blocks  in  aU  di- 
rections, and  waits,  sometimes  for  up  to 
half  an  hour. 

In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
was  authorized  to  "carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  for  eUmination  or  pro- 
tection of  certain  pubUc  ground-level 
raU-highway  crossings  in,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina." 

Springfield  desperately  needs  a  simi- 
lar project,  and  last  year  the  subcommit- 
tee recognized  that  and  included  pro- 
vision for  a  railroad  relocation  project  in 
H.R.  16656.  agreed  upon  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee.  A  similar 
provision  is  included  in  section  229  of 
the  amended  version  of  S.  502  being  con- 
sidered today.  It  states : 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  elimination  or  protection  of 
certain  public  grovind-level  rail-highway 
crossmgs  In,  or  In  the  vicinity  of,  Spring- 
field, lumois. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  sball  make  a  report  to 
the  Preaklent  and  Congress  with  respect  to 
hi*  actlTltlee  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $36,000,000  to  carry  out  sub- 
secUoos  (a)   and  (b)   oX  this  section." 

The  need  for  a  fxuther  demonstration 
project  is  evident.  The  project  at  Green- 
wood is  so  small  as  to  be  of  limited  value, 
involving  the  movement  of  only  one 
major  rail  line.  Officials  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  tell  me  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  another  and  larger  demonstra- 
tion project  on  railroad  relocation.  Only 
through  such  a  project  can  a  satisfactory 
methodology  be  worked  out  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  use  throughout  the  Nation. 

Springfield  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  toward  relocating  various 
railway  facilities  for  the  convenience  of 
both  the  public  and  the  affected  rail- 
roads. The  Capital  City  Railroad  Relo- 
cation Authority  has  been  established 
and  has  developed  a  detailed  plan  for 
relocation.  Costly  engineering  work  al- 
ready has  been  imdertaken  by  the  city. 
Thus,  in  every  respect.  Springfield  is  far 
ahead  of  other  cities  in  the  Nation  which 
have  a  similar  problem,  and  the  relative 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
therefore  not  be  as  great. 

Most  Important,  the  project  would  add 
Immeasurably  to  safe  transit  In  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Illinois.  Each  day,  Springfield 
city  buses  cross  railroad  tracks  almost 
1,000  times.  Each  day,  school  buses  cross 
the  tracks  almost  500  times.  Many  acci- 
dents have  occurred  at  these  crossings 
in  recent  years.  These  could  be  elimi- 
nated if  this  relocation  project  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Springfield  railroad  relocation 
proposal  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
with  all  railroads  Involved.  They  favor 
It.  The  citizens  of  Sprlnfleld  favor  It. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  this 
highway  bill  today  including  this  provi- 
sion and  that  it  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  assure  that  It  remains  in  the  final 
bill  reported  from  conf ejetice. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  recently  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  moderator  on  the  public 
television  program  "The  Advocates." 
This  nationally  televised  public  debate 
addressed  the  question:  "Should  highway 
funds  be  diverted  to  mass  transit  at  the 
option  of  the  individual  States?"  The 
points  brought  out  in  that  forum  were  to 
the  points  being  made  on  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us  today.  The  debate  on  TV 
was  as  intense  as  the  debate  in  this 
Chamber. 

While  viewers  of  this  program  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  electronic  balloting, 
they  are  invited  to  mail  their  votes  to 
public  television  and  the  results  are  an- 
noimced  the  following  week.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  this  nationwide 
poll  gave  a  resounding  "Yes"  to  the  ques- 
tion on  diversion  of  highway  funds.  In 
fact  the  tally  was  74  percent  "yes" 
against  28  percent  "no."  That  was  the 
vote  of  the  people. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us.  I  say  it  is  a  very  realistic  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  recoenizes  so  well.  Pub- 
lic transportation  must  be  helped.  That 
Is  my  first  point. 


some  very  seri- 

with  the  bene- 

^nt  of  all  traffic 

I  within  the  cities 


|iot  something  to 
if  life  that  must 
^ay  user  has  paid 
flped  cause  this 
lis  not  breaking 
Day  excise  taxes 


Secondly,  I  resist  the  i  llctimi  that  pub- 
lic transportation  moneys  should  come 
from  general  appropriitions.  I  suggest 
that  we  must  look  up<ax  highway  users  In 
their  larger  role — that  of  transportation 
users.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  un- 
impeded mobility  in  all  modes  of  surface 
transportation.  Our  colleagues  have  often 
heard  the  very  sensible  firgument  that  if 
public  transportation  dan  get  even  20 
percent  of  the  commut  ts  off  the  high- 
ways during  rush  hours ,  then  the  high- 
ways will  serve  far  be  ter  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  des:  gned.  Let  us  give 
a  choice  to  the  comnwter,  so  we  can 
open  up  the  highways  fo^  those  who  have 
no  choice — such  as  the  truckers  and  the 
bus  lines.  [ 

Third,  the  amendmenjt  does  not  break 
faith  with  the  taxpaying  highway  user. 
The  calling-in  of  a  debt  ^  not  a  breaking 
of  faith,  and  I  submit  jthat  despite  our 
highway  system's  veryjobviotis  benefits 
over  the  years  since  tie  enactment  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  pur  overrellance 
on  highways  has  create^ 
ous  problems  to  go  alor 
fits.  If  indeed  97  perc^ 
movement  of  individus 
is  performed  by  highways,  roads  and 
streets;  and  If  indeed  94  percent  of  all 
traffic  is  carried  by  iutomobiles  and 
trucks  within  our  urban  areas,  then  I 
say  that  is  a  problem — ^i 
boast  alx>ut.  It  is  a  fact) 
be  changed.  If  the  highv 
his  excise  taxes  and 
problem,  then  I  say  it  I 
faith  if  we  ask  him  to  [ 
to  help  solve  the  probler 

Finally,  I  suspect  ou^  highway  needs 
studies  will  have  to  be  tevised  if  we  are 
now  looking  ahead  to  $^92  billion  worth 
of  highway  building  between  now  and 
1990.  Even  today,  one-fifth  of  all  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States  goes 
through  the  fuel  tank  of  [the  private  auto- 
mobile. How  can  we  ewand  on  that  in 
view  of  the  pending  fuef  crisis?  Further- 
more, the  highway  neeAs  study  assimies 
utilization  of  highway  9-ansportation  by 
all  segments  of  our  sociejty. 

To  my  way  of  thinkin*,  that  is  a  callous 
disregard  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  elderly,  the  very'  young,  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped — jTor  whom  access 
to  an  automobile  is  eith  er  far-fetched  or 
impossible.  In  an  autc -oriented  world, 
those  people  are  prisoiers  of  our  own 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  their  lives 
are  disrupted  by  noi^e  pollution  and 
highway  landtakings.  Their  health  is 
endangered  by  the  killi  ig  poisons  of  ac- 
cumlated  exhausts.  I  8  ly  such  a  future 
is  not  worth  $592  billion 

The  amendment  beVore  us  today — 
timid  as  it  is,  small  af  the  amount  of 
money  is,  and  flexible  bs  the  guidelines 
are — represents  Federal  legislation  at  its 
finest.  With  the  adoptic  n  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  have  pissed  one  of  ttie 
most  carefully-crafted  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  history.  We  will  i  illow  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  where  they  are 
needed,  yet  we  will  a|low  for  sensible 
funding  of  subways,  bu^ways,  and  transit 
lines  as  well. 

We  will  have  obllgateb  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  solving  trai  isportaUon  prob- 
lems with  transportatic  a  money ;  we  will 
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firmly  declaim  a  rational  set  of  trans 
portatlon  priorities  for  the  Nation;  and 
we  will  allow  those  who  know  their  own 
local  problems  best  to  choose  the  solu- 
tions most  appropriate  for  their  own 
people. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  (jhairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  for  the  priority  primary 
routes.  I 

This  has  been  charactexlzed  in  the  ad- 
ditional views — and  I  woiild  refer  those 
to  the  Members — in  the  K:ommittee  re- 
port, pages  111  and  112.  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  as  to  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  | 

This  is  in  effect  a  coming  extension  of 
the  Interstate  System.  Bijt  there  is  a  big 
difference.  When  the  Interstate  System 
was  authorized  it  was  authorized  only 
after  intensive  and  extensive  studies. 
The  same  studies  have  nol  been  made  for 
this  extension  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  1968  National  Highway  Needs  Re- 
port commented  on  the  ptfoposals  but  in- 
dicated that  additional  stiidy  was  neces- 
sary. It  did  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  miftor  correction? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield)  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  njat  an  extension 
of  the  Interstate  System, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  said 
characterized,  and  I  should  like  to  stand 
on  that  statement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  But  ths,t  is  a  charac- 
terization. Is  it  not. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  knoTi  from  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemsoi's  statement  that 
the  committee  did  remov^  from  the  pro- 
visions for  this  section  th«  provision  that 
was  there  before,  that  it  should  be  up 
to  interstate  standards,  t>ut  the  fact  is 
that  the  chances  are  this  will  build  into 
an  extension  of  the  Interstate  System, 
and  there  Is  no  telling  l^ow  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  in  the  long  rjm.  It  is  in  here 
for  $900  million,  but  if  we  extrapolate  the 
kinds  of  costs  that  will  )e  incurred  on 
this  additional  system  It  i  lay  well  run  as 
much  as  $10  billion  lief  ore  we  get 
through. 

This  is  not  suppoited  t  y  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  opposed  by  me  administra- 
tion. It  is  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
funds.  Why  not  just  go  Ahead  with  the 
Federal  primary  systeni  and  develop 
that  to  the  extent  we  neeq  to?  Why  do  we 
have  to  come  in  with  i  an  additional 
amount  for  a  new  systeni  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  studied,  which  has  not 
been  recommended  by  the  national  high- 
way needs  report,  whlc 
the  administration?  It 
foot  in  the  door  for  what 
I  am  convinced,  in  the 
of  the  Interstate  System 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  C 
no  further  requests  for 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  C 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  (^rigtaal  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendmer  t. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  fs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen  ite  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    tnited 
America  in  Congress  asseml  led. 


is  opposed  by 
just  another 

?ill  amount  to. 
,  an  extension 

rman,  I  have 
me. 
irman,  I  have 


states    of 


April  18,  1973 
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TITLE  X 

SHOKT    TtOM 


Sk.  101.  ThU  title  may  \»  eited  as  the 
"Pedaral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978". 

KZVISIOK     or     AUTRURlZATTOir     TDK     AmORtU- 
TXOKS  FOB  THE  IN'IERSTATZ  STSmC 

Ssc.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  sectioa  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  10S6,  as 
amenrtnd,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
addlUonal  sum  of  (4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974,  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1875.  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1876",  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,- 
000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  the  mlriltlnn^i  8\im  of 
$3,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1978,  and 
the  wldltlonal  sum  at  $3,500,000,000  for  the 
llacal  year  ending  June  SO,  1879." 

ATTTHORIZATrOW  OF  TTSK  OT  COST  ESTIMATES  FOB 
AFFOBTIOWMEIfT     OF    rWTERSTATE     FtTNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  autborlzed  to  make  the  apportionment  tat 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30.  1976,  of  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  years  for 
expenditures  on  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  In  table  6, 
of  House  Public  Works  Committee  Print 
Numbered  92-29,  as  revised  In  House  Report 
Numbered  92-1443. 

HIGHWAY    ATTTHOBIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  following  siims  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  l>e  appropriated : 

(1)  Tat  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  In 
rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1975,  and  $700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  ywir  ending  June  30,  1976.  For  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  83rstem  in  rural  areas,  out 
of  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

(2)  For  the  Federal -aid  urban  system, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $700,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1975,  and  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  197.  For  the  extensions 
of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  in  ttrban  areas,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1974,  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1975,  and  $400,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J\me  30,  1974,  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $33,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1875,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1976. 

(5)  Far  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1974.  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1975,  and  $170,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


lag  June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1975,  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  eikdlng  June  30,  1876. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1975,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1876. 

(8)  For  parkways,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1974,  $76,000,000  Xor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridge,  $100,000,000  tox  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076. 

(10)  For  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways  under  section  143  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $150,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978. 

(11)  For  carrying  out  section  S19(b)  of 
tttle  23,  United  States  Code  (reUting  to 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement),  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1975,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1076. 

(12)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
in  carrying  out  section  131,  section  136,  and 
section  318(b)  of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code, 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1875,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(13)  For  carrying  out  section  21fi(a)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code— 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978. 

(B)  for  Guam  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  yeair  ending  June  30,  1974,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(C)  for  American  Samoa  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $500,- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976 
Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter 

1  of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code. 

(14)  Nothing  in  the  first  ten  paragraphs 
or  in  paragraph  (13)  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131,  136, 
318(b) ,  or  chapter  4  of  Utle  33,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  State  which  has  not  completed 
Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  its  boundaries  shall  receive  at  least 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974.  June  30.  1876.  and  Jime  30, 
1876.  under  section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  actual  cost  of  completing  such  funding, 
whichever  amount  is  less.  In  addition  to  all 
other  authorizations  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  for  such  system. 

SUBMISSION     or    CXBTAIN     BEPOBTS 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  to  the  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  eu- 


aotment  at  this  Act  final  recommendations 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrattoa  In  ac- 
cordance with  aection  105(b)  (2) ,  Mctlon  121. 
and  section  144  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  together  with  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
the  Director  of  the  OtDce  of  Management  and 
Budget  unless  these  recommendations  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DKFUnnOMS 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (a)  of  aection  101 
of  tiUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" is  amended  by  striking  out  "Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  the  Department  of  Oom- 
merce),"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  vi  Com- 
merce), traffic  engineering  and  operational 
Improvements,". 

(2)  The  definition  cA  the  term  "urban 
area"  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  appropriate  loceil  ofllclals  in 
cooperation  with  each  other". 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges"  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foliows: 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  restricted 
Indian  land  which  Is  not  subject  to  fee  title 
alienation  without  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive villages,  groups,  or  commtinltles  In 
which  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  reside, 
whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined are  eligible  for  aervioes  gener- 
ally available  to  Indians  under  Fedo^l  laws 
specifically  applicable  to  Indiana." 

EXTENSION  OP  Tllf  E  FOB  COlCPLrriON  OF  BT8TEK 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101  (b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-three 
years"  and  by  strUclng  out  "June  80,  1978", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  SO,  1979". 

(b)(1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b) 
(5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  each  plaoe  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1979". 

(2)  The  last  four  sentences  of  such  section 
104<b)(5)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
approved  estimate  In  making  apportionments 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974, 
June  SO,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  then  designated  in- 
terstate System  after  taking  Into  account  all 
previous  apportionments  niade  under  this 
section  In  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 
days  subsequent  to  January  2.  1976.  UpK>n 
the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1977.  and  June 
30,  1978.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  t.»vir.g 
Into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section  In  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2. 
1977.  Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimates  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1870.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  requests  and  receives  estl- 
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mates  of  cost  from  the  State  blgbway  de- 
partments, be  shall  fumlab  copies  of  sucb 
estimates  at  the  same  time  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

DECIJUtATXOIf  or   POLICT 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"It  Is  further  declared  that  since  the  In- 
terstate System  Is  now  in  the  final  phase  of 
completion  that  after  completion  of  that  sys- 
tem it  shall  be  the  national  policy  that  in- 
creased emphasis  be  placed  on  the  accelerated 
construction  of  the  other  Pederal-ald  systems 
In  accordance  with  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
subsection.  In  order  to  bring  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  up  to  standards  and  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  these  systems  to  the 
maximum  amount  possible  by  no  later  than 
the  year  1900." 

MtNIMIZATION   OF  HESTAPK 

Sec  109.  Section  101  of  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  It  Is  the  national  policy  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  procedures  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  and  all  ether 
affected  heads  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  for  carrying 
out  this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  Federal  highway  programs 
shall  encourage  the  drastic  tnlnUnlzatlon  of 
paperworlc  and  Interagency  decision  pro- 
cedures and  the  best  use  of  available  man- 
power and  funds  so  as  to  prevent  needless 
duplication  and  unnecessary  delays  at  all 
levels  of  government." 

fTDERAL-AID   SYSTEMS 

Sec.  110.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Cdde,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"such  area"  the  following:  "and  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
traffic  within  such  area". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  followmg  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "Any  State  not  having  a  designated 
urbanized  area  may  designate  routes  on  the 
Federal-aid  urlian  system  for  its  largest 
population  center,  based  upon  a  continuing 
planning  process  developed  cooperatively  by 
State  and  local  officials  and  the  Secretary. 
For  the  purposes  of  sections  104(b)  (6)  and 
142  of  this  title,  such  largest  population  cen- 
ter shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an 
\irbanized  area." 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  wherever  it  appeal's  and  msertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "1974"  and  by  striking  out 
"1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  subsection  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  referred  to  in  section  23(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968." 

APPLICATION  TO  URBAN  STSTXM   OF 
CniTAIN  CONTROLS 

Sec.  111.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provisions  of  chapters  1,3.  and  S  of  this  title 
that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary 
highways  shall  apply  to  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system  unless  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  inconsistent  with  this  subsection, 
except  that  sections  131,  136,  and  319(b)  are 
hereby  made  specifically  applicable  to  such 
system  and  the  Secretaury  shall  not  determine 
such  sections  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this 
subsection." 

APPOanONMENT 

Sec.  112.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Paragraph    (1)    of   subsection    (b)    la 


amended  by  vtrlltlng  outJ"one-tblrd  In  the 
ratio  which  the  populatl>n  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  pc^iJai  ion  of  all  States" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  each  State  beara  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  States". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  kubsection  (b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following:  "No  State  shal)  receive  less  than 
one -half  of  1  per  centukn  of  each  year's 
apportionment."  | 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "20  per  centum"  inl  each  of  the  two 
places  it  appears  and  inseriing  In  lieu  thereof 
in  each  such  place  the  following:  "60  per 
centum"  and  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3)"  and  InsertUg  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  a  nended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  In  i  iny  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  In  accordance  1  rlth  paragraph  (3) 
or  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  <f  this  section  may 
be  transferred  from  the  ap  >ortionment  under 
one  paragraph  to  the  ap]  ortionment  under 
the  other  paragraph  If  st  ich  transfer  is  re- 
quested by  the  State  hl|  ;hway  department 
and  is  approved  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  and  the  Secretary  as  being  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  total  of  such  transfers  shall 
not  Increase  the  original  i  .pportionment  un- 
der either  of  such  paragruphs  by  more  than 
60  per  centum." 

(5)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  PiInNINC  FUNDS 

Sec.  113.  Subsection  (fl  of  section  104  of 
title  23,  United  States  Csde,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  | 

"(f)(1)  On  or  before  .linuary  1  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary,  after  making  the  deduction 
authorized  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section, 
shall  set  aside  not  to  exceed  one -half  per 
centum  of  the  remainina  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  exsenditiire  upon  the 
Pederal-ald  systems,  for  t^e  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  section  134  of 
this  title.  I 

"(2)  These  funds  shall|be  apportioned  to 
the  States  In  the  ratio  wUlch  the  population 
In  urbanized  areas  or  pagts  thereof,  In  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  In  such 
urbanized  areas  In  all  tile  States  as  shown 
by  the  latest  available  census,  except  that 
no  State  shall  receive  lesi^  than  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  amount  spportioned. 

"(3)  The  funds  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  State  to  the  metro- 
politan planning  organ izsjt Ions  designated  by 
the  State  as  being  resporislble  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this  title. 
These  funds  shall  be  matiched  in  accordance 
with  section  120  of  this  tjtle  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  tjie  Interests  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  would  be  best 
served  without  such  mafchmg. 

"(4)  The  distribution!  withm  any  State 
of  the  planning  funds  <made  available  to 
agencies  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  each  Stats  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which  shall  consider  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  population,  status 
of  planning,  and  metropolitan  area  trans- 
I>ortation  needs." 
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ADVANCE    ACQUISITION    < 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  last 
tlon   (a)   of  section  108 
States   Code,   is   amend^l 
"seven  years"  and 
"ten  years". 

(b)  The  first  sentence 
subsection    (c)    of  8ectl4n 
United  States  Code,  U 
out    "seven    years"    and 
thereof  "ten  years". 


Sec.  116.  Subsection  (1)  df  section  100  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  aifter  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  odiclals,  may  pro- 
mvilgate  standards  for  the  Control  of  high- 
way noise  levels  for  highways  on  any  Federal- 
aid  system  for  which  project  approval  has 
been  secured  prior  to  July  1,,1972.  The  Secre- 
tary may  approve  any  projetet  on  a  Pederal- 
ald  system  to  which  noiseflevel  standards 
are  inade  applicable  undef  the  preceding 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  cjarrylng  out  such 
standards.  Such  project  maV  Include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  the  acqulsitlDn  of  additional 
rights-of-way,  the  construction  of  physical 
barriers,  and  landscaping.  Sums  apportioned 
for  the  Federal -aid  system  on  which  such 
project  will  be  located  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  such  project. 
Such  project  shall  be  deemed  a  highway  proj- 
ect for  all  purposes  of  this  title." 
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Sec.  116.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  114  of  tlUe  23,  United  States 
Coide,  is  amended  to  read  a«  follows:  "After 
July  1,  1973,  the  State  highway  department 
shall  not  erect  on  any  project  where  actual 
construction  is  In  progress  and  visible  to 
highway  users  any  informational  signs  other 
than  official  traffic  control  devices  conform- 
ing with  standards  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation." 

CERTIFICATION    ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  117  tot  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  am^ded  to  read  as 
follows : 
"i  117.  Certification  acceptahce 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  olscharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title  relative 
to  projects  on  Federal -aid  systems,  except  the 
Interstate  System,  upon  the  request  of  any 
State,  by  accepting  a  certification  by  the 
State  highway  department  of  its  performance 
of  such  responsibilities,  if  ha  finds — 

"(1)  such  projects  will  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  State  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  standards  establishing  require- 
ments at  least  equivalent  to  those  contained 
In,  or  issued  pursuant  to,  thlp  title; 

"(2)  the  State  meets  the{  requirements  of 
section  302  of  this  title; 

"(3)  that  final  decisions  made  by  respon- 
sible State  officials  on  such  projects  are  made 
in  the  best  overall  public  Interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  in- 
spection of  each  such  project  upon  its  com- 
pletion and  shall  require  an  adequate  report 
of  the  estimated,  and  actual,  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  such  other  information 
as  he  determines  necessary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  an  alternative  to  that  otherwise 
prescribed  In  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  th9  Secretary  of  a 
State's  certification  under  this  section  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  if. 
In  bis  opinion,  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"  (e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  Federal  law,  Includ- 
ing the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.),  section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1663(f) ) ,  and  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  UJ3.b.  4601  et  seq.). 
other  than  this  title."  T 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  1 

"117.  Secondary  road  respoEislbUitles." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"117.  Certification  acceptance.". 


MATERIALS   AT   OFF-SITl 

Sec.  118.  Section  121(*) 
United  States  Code  is 
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after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  payments  may  also  be  made 
In  the  case  of  any  such  materials  not  In  the 
vicinity  of  such  construction  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  because  of  required  fabrloa- 
tlon  at  an  off -site  location  the  materials  can- 
not be  stockpiled  In  such  vicinity." 

TOLL   ROADS,   BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,   AND  FERRIES 

Sec.  119.  (a)  After  the  second  sentence  of 
section  129(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Insert  the  following:  "When  any  such  toll 
road  which  the  Secretary  has  approved  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  is  made  a  toll- 
free  facility.  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)  (5)  of  this 
title  may  be  expended  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  improvement  of  that  road 
to  meet  the  standards  adopted  for  the  Im- 
provement of  projects  located  on  the  Inter- 
state System." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  129.  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strlkLng  out  "on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection".  The  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  sectkin  129. 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

CONTROL   or   OUTDOOR   ADVERTISING 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  131  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"main  traveled  way  of  the  system,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned on  or  after  January  1,  1974,  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature,  whichever  is 
later,  to  any  State  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  not  made  provision  for  effective 
control  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
system  of  those  additional  outdoor  advertis- 
ing signs,  displays,  and  devices  which  are 
more  than  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  oa  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way,  located  out- 
side of  Incorporated  cities  and  villages,  visi- 
ble from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
and  erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  mes- 
sage l)eing  read  from  such  main  traveled 
way,". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  such 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  after  January  1, 
1968,  if  located  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  right-of-way  and,  on  or  after 
July  1,  1974,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  is  later,  if  located  iseyond  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  right-of-way, 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the 
system,  and  erected  with  the  purpose  of  their 
message  being  read  from  such  main  traveled 
way  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  be  limited 
to  (1)  directional  and  official  signs  and 
notices,  which  signs  and  notices  may  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and  notices 
pertaining  to  information  In  the  specific  In- 
terest of  the  traveling  public,  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  signs  and  notices  pertaining  to 
rest  stops,  camping  grounds,  food  services, 
gas  and  automotive  services,  and  lodging, 
and  shall  include  signs  and  notices  pertain- 
ing to  natural  wonders,  scenic  and  historical 
attractions,  which  are  required  or  authorized 
by  law,  which  shall  conform  to  national 
standards  hereby  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  which 
standards  shall  contain  provisions  concern- 
ing lighting,  size,  number,  and  spacing  of 
signs,  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  implement  this  section 
(except  that  not  more  than  three  directional 
signs  facing  the  same  direction  of  travel  shall 
be  permitted  in  any  one  mile  along  the  In- 
terstate or  primary  systems  outside  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  areas),  (2)  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  advertising  the  sale  or 
lease  of  property  upon  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, and   (3)   signs,  displays,  and  devices 


advertising     activities    conducted     on    the 
property  on  which  they  are  located." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  "In 
order  to  promote  the  reasonable,  orderly  and 
effective  display  of  outdoor  advertising  while 
remaining  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
whose  size,  lighting,  and  8pcu:ing,  consistent 
with  custom8U7  use  is  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretary,  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
and  primary  systems  which  are  z<med  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  under  authority  of 
State  law,  or  In  unzoned  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial areas  as  may  be  determined  by 
agreement  Ijetween  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretary." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  181  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f c^ows : 

"(e)  Any  nonconforming  sign  under  State 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  section 
shall  be  removed  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  after  it  becomes  nonconform- 
ing, except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  131  of  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  after  the  first  sentence : 
"The  Secretary  may  also.  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  provide  within  the  rights- 
of-way  of  the  primary  system  for  areas  in 
which  signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving 
specific  Information  in  the  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained: Provided,  That  such  signs  on  the 
Interstate  and  primary  systems  shall  not  be 
erected  in  suburban  or  in  urban  areas  or  In 
Ueu  of  signs  permitted  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  nor  shall  they  be  erected 
where  adequate  information  is  provided  by 
signs  permitted  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof:  "Just  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  upon  the  removal  of  any 
outdoor  advertising  sign,  display,  or  device 
lawfully  erected  under  State  law." 

(g)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000  000 
for  the  flscid  year  1071,  not  to  exceed  $20.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

(h)  Section  131  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followmg  new  subsections: 

"(o)  No  directional  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice lawfully  in  existence  on  June  1,  1972, 
giving  specific  Information  in  the  Interest 
of  the  traveling  public  shall  be  required  to 
be  removed  unUl  December  31,  1974,  or  until 
the  State  in  which  the  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice is  located  certifies  that  the  directional 
information  about  the  service  or  activity  ad- 
vertised on  such  sign,  display,  or  device  may 
reasonably  be  available  to  motorists  by  some 
other  method  or  methods,  whichever  shall 
occur  fij-st.  A  State  shall  give  pNference, 
with  due  regard  to  the  orderly  scheduling  of 


the  removal  of  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
and  to  highway  safety,  to  the  purchase  and 
TemovsJ  of  any  nonconforming  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  voluntarily  offered  by  the 
owner  tbereotf  to  the  State  for  removal  U 
funds  are  availaUe  to  sucb  State  for  such 
purpose. 

"(p)  In  the  case  of  any  sign,  display,  or 
device  required  to  be  removed  under  this 
section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  erf  1978,  which 
sign,  display,  or  device  was  after  Its  removal 
lawfully  relocated  and  which  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  made  to  this  seetloci  by 
such  Act  is  required  to  be  removed,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  100  per  centum  Ol 
the  just  compensation  for  such  tamoval 
(including  all  relocattcm  costs)." 

URBAN    AREA    TRAFFIC    OPERATIOITS 
IMPROVEMENT    PROGRAMS 

See.  121.  Sut>sectlon  (c)  of  section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed azMl  existing  subsection  (d)  is  re- 
lettered  as  subsection  (c),  including  any  ref- 
erences thereto. 

CONTROL  or   JUNKTARD8 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Subsection  (])  of  section  136 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  " Jtist  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  the  owner  for  the 
relocation,  removal,  or  disposal  of  junkyards 
lawfully  established  under  State  law." 

(b)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  186  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ajjproprl- 
ated  to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  not  to  exceed 
$3.000,0(X)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970.  1971, 
and  1972,  not  to  exceed  $5,(X)0,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1976.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion, period  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  Pederal-ald  primary  highway  funds  shall 
apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  after  June 
30, 1967." 

BICHWAT    PTTBLIC   TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  123.  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fc^ows: 
")l  142.    Highway  public  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
(other  than  on  rail)  on  Federal-aid  highways 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  'buses'), 
so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  for  the  movement  of 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  on  any  Pederal-ald  system  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities  (in- 
cluding shelters) ,  and  fringe  and  transporta- 
tion corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus 
and  other  public  mass  transportation  pas- 
sengers. Sums  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  these  projects. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  projects  for  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus.  truck,  and  emergency  ve- 
hicle routes  or  lanes.  Routes  constructed  un- 
der this  subsection  shau  iu>t  be  subject  to 
the  third  sentence  of  section  109(b)  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Whenever  responsible  local  officials  of 
an  urbanized  area  notUy  the  SUte  highway 
department  that,  in  lieu  of  a  highway  proj- 
ect the  Federal  share  ol  which  Is  to  be  paid 
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from  funds  apportioned  under  section  104 
(b)  (6)  of  this  title,  their  needs  require  a 
nonhlghway  public  mass  transit  project  in- 
volving the  construction  of  fixed  rail  facili- 
ties, or  the  purchase  of  passenger  equipment, 
including  rolling  stock  for  any  nKKle  of  mass 
transit,  or  both,  and  the  State  highway  de- 
partment determines  that  such  public  mass 
transit  project  is  in  accordance  with  the 
planning  process  under  section  134  of  this 
title  and  is  entitled  to  priority  under  such 
planning  process,  such  public  mass  transit 
project  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  Secretary.  Approval  of  the  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  such  project  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  United  States  for  payment 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  its  proportional 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  project  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  which 
■would  have  been  paid  If  such  project  were  a 
highway  project  under  section  120(a)  of  this 
title.  Funds  previously  apportioned  to  such 
State  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  this  title 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
Federal  share.  No  financial  assistance  shall 
be  pM-ovlded  under  this  subsection  for  the 
purchase  of  buses  to  any  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  or  agency  thereof  which,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  has  en- 
gaged or  proposes  to  engage  directly  or  in- 
directly in  charter  bus  operations  in  com- 
petition with  private  bus  operators  outside 
the  urbanized  area  within  which  such  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  provides  mass 
transportation  service. 

"(d)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transportation 
systems  In  urbanized  areas  shall  be  based 
upon  a  continuing  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation planning  process  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(e)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such 
project  shall  be  that  provided  in  section  120 
of  thU  title. 

"(f)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Tranaportatlon  has  received  aesurances  satis- 
factory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate rldershlp  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project. 

"(g)  In  any  case  where  sufficient  land  ex- 
ists within  the  publicly  acquired  rights-of- 
way  of  any  Federal-aid  highway  to  accommo- 
date needed  rail  or  nonhlghway  public  mass 
transit  facilities  and  where  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  impairing  automotive 
safety  or  future  highway  Improvements,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  a  State  to  make 
such  lands  and  rights-of-way  available 
without  charge  to  a  publicly  owned  mass 
transit  authority  for  such  purposes  wherever 
be  may  deem  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby. 

"(h)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  transporting  of 
schoolchildren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school-authorized  func- 
tions or  which  proposes  to  expand  present 
routes,  schedules,  service,  or  facilitlee  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  transportation  for 
schoolchildren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school-authorized  functions 
in  competition  with  or  supplementary  to  the 
service  currently  provided  by  a  private  trans- 
portation company,  or  other  person,  engaged 
In  so  transporting  such  children  and  person- 
nel. Thin  subsection  shall  not  apply  unless 
such  private  transi>ortation  company  is  able 
to  provide  adequate  transportation,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  in  conformance  with  ap- 
plicable safety  standards,  and  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
If  it  (or  a  direct  predecessor  in  interest  from 
which  It  acquired  the  function  of  so  trans- 


porting such  children  antl  personnel  along 
with  facilities  to  be  uaea  therefor)  was  so 
engaged  any  time  during  the  twelve-month 
period  immediately  prior  %o  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(1)  The  provision  of  asistance  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  bringing  within  the  application  of 
chapter  16  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any 
nonsupervlsory  employee  bf  an  urban  mass 
transportation  system  (t>r  of  any  other 
agency  or  entity  perfornjlng  related  func- 
tions) to  whom  such  chbpter  la  otherwise 
Inapplicable.  ] 

"(j)  Funds  available  Ibr  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of!  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  be  supilementary  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  fumds  authorized  and 
available  for  obligation  pmrsuant  to  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  ae 
amended. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transpor 
as  amended,  shall  apply  ic 
section  (c)  of  this  sectlot 
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Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  lAA  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amendea  by  striking  out 
"demonstration  projects"  leach  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieulthereof  "projects", 
and  by  striking  out  "demonstration  project" 
each  place  It  appears  ani  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  Vproject",  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Federal-aid  Primary  system"  in 
each  place  it  appears  ana  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  "a  Federal-aid 
system  (other  than  the  Iiiterstate  System)", 
and  in  subsection  (d)  byietrlklng  out  "Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway!  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "highways  ca  the  Federal-aid 
system  on  which  such  dei  elopment  highway 
is  located". 

(b)    Section    143(e)    ol 
States  Code,  is  amended 


title    23,    United 
\o  read  as  follows: 


"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  projec;  for  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  improve  tnent  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  under  thlf  section  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  provided 
any  other  project  on  the  t'ederal-ald  system 
on  which  such  developfnent  highway  is 
located." 

(c)  Section  143(a)  od  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  I  y  striking  out  "to 
demonstrate  the  role  tlfat  highways  can 
play". 

rSDERAL-STATX   REliATIONSHIP 


Sec.  125.  (a)  Chapter  1 
States  Code,  is  amended 
end  thereof  the  following 
"i  146.  Federal-State  relationship 


the  appropriation 
.vailability  for  ex- 
«r  shall  in  no  way 
lights  of  the  States 
shall  be  fed- 
of  this  chap- 
issisted  State  pro- 


pro  Ji  icts 


1  of  title  23, 
by  adding 


"The  authorization  of 
of  Federal  funds  or  their 
penditure  under  this  chap 
Infringe  on  the  sovereign 
to  determine   which 
erally  financed.  The  provl4lons 
ter  provide  for  a  federally 
gram." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter 
United  States  Code,  is 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"145.  Federal-State  relatU  nship 

BICTCIX   TRANSPt  iRTATIOMT 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"(  217.  Bicycle  transportaiion 

"(a)  To  encourage  thi  multiple  use  of 
highway  rights-of-way.  Including  the  devel- 
opment. Improvement,  and  use  of  bicycle 
transportation  on  or  in  Icon  junction  with 
highway  rights-of-way,  t^e  States  may,  on 
Federal-aid  highway  projects,  include  to  the 
extent  practicable,  suitabl^,  and  feasible,  the 
construction  of  separate  t»r  preferential  bi- 
cycle lanes  or  paths,  bl(^  cle  traffic  control 


of  title  23,  United 
by  adding  at  the 
:  kew  section: 


devices,  shelters  and  parking  facilities  to 
serve  bicycles  and  persons  ilslng  bicycles  in 
conjunction  or  connection  with  Federal-aid 
highways.  Sums  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).aiul  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  for 
bicycle  projects  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  projects  shall  be  located  and 
designed  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  which 
will  provide  due  consideration  for  safety  and 
contiguous  routes. 

"(b)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  bi- 
cycle project  authorized  bj?  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deenied  to  be  a  high- 
way project,  and  the  Federlil  share  payable 
on  account  of  such  bicycle  project  shall  be 
that  provided  in  section  12d  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  forlforest  highways, 
forest  development  roads  aiid  trails,  public 
lands  development  roads  ind  trails,  park 
roads  and  trails,  parkways, .  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads,  and  public  land^  highways  shall 
be  available,  at  the  discretlOi  of  the  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  funds,  for  the  construction  of  bicycle 
routes  in  conjunction  with  siuch  trails,  roads, 
highways,  and  parkways. 

"(d)  No  motorized  vehicies  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  trails  and  walkjtvays  authorized 
under  this  section  except  for  maintenance 
purposes  and.  when  snow  conditions  permit, 
snowmobiles."  ] 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  20,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"217.  Bicycle  transportation}' 

SFECIAI.  TTSBAM  HIGH  DENSTrrlTSArFIC  PROORAM 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Chapter  1  cjr  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amepded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: I 

"S 146.  Special  urban  hlgU  density  traffic 
program  | 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  autnorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $10<>,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  connected  to  the  In- 
terstate System  in  portioiis  of  urbanized 
areas  with  high  traffic  density.  The  Secretary 
shall  develop  guidelines  and  standards  for 
the  designation  of  routes  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  this  purpose  which  Include  the 
following  criteria:  J 

"(1)  Routes  designated  By  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  longer  than  ten  miles. 

"(2)  Routes  designated  ^all  serve  areas 
of  concentrated  peculation  and  heavy  traf- 
fic congestion. 

"(3)  Routes  designated  Ishall  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial^  industrial,  air- 
port, or  national  defense  installations. 

"(4)  Any  routes  shall  connect  with  exist- 
ing routes  on  the  Interstate  System. 

"(5)  Routes  designated  under  this  section 
shall  have  been  approved  through  the  plan- 
ning process  required  under  section  134  of 
this  title  and  determined  to  be  essential  by 
responsible  local  officials.      J 

"(6)  A  route  shall  be  designated  under 
this  section  only  where  thejsecretary  deter- 
mines that  no  feasible  or  practicable  alter- 
native mode  of  transportation  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  be  served  Is 
now  available  or  could  becime  avaUable  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  | 

"(7)  The  designation  of  rbutes  under  this 
section  shall  comply  with  seEtlon  138  of  this 
title,  and  no  route  shall  be  designated  which 
substantially  damages  or  infringes  upon  any 
residential  area.  j 

"  (8)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
and  responsible  local  official^ 

"(9)  No  more  than  one  ifcute  in  any  one 
State  shall  be  designated  by|  the  Secretary. 

"(10)  Any  route  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  must  be  on  a  Federal - 
aid  system  prior  to  such  d4slgnatlon. 
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"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  piu^uant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  oonatnictlon  of  such  project." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 

title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"146.  Special    urban    high    density    traffic 

program." 

FUORrrr  frimast  roxttes 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"1 147.  Priority  primary  routes 

"(a)  High  traffic  sections  of  highways  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  which  con- 
nect to  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  selected 
by  each  State  highway  department,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local  officials,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  for  priority 
of  improvement  to  supplement  the  service 
provided  by  the  Interstate  System  by  fur- 
nishing needed  adequate  traffic  collector  and 
distributor  facilities.  A  total  of  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  miles  shall  be  selected  under 
this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
such  highways  shall  hereafter  in  thU  sec- 
tion be  referred  to  as  'priority  primary 
routes'. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  on 
a  priority  primary  route  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided In  section  120(a)  of  this  title.  All  pro- 
visions of  this  title  applicable  to  the  Pfederal- 
aid  primary  system  shaU  be  applicable  to 
priority  primary  routes  selected  under  this 
section  except  section  104.  Funds  authorized 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  apportioned  on  January  1  next  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  authorized. 

"(c)  The  initial  selection  of  the  priority 
primary  routes  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  such  routes  shall  be  reported  to 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1974. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  F^ind  to  carry 
out  this  section  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976.  One-half  of  such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  section  104(b)(1)  of  this  title,  and 
one-haU  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  In  accordance  with  section  104(b)  (3) 
of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"147.  Priority  primary  routes." 

ALASKA  RIGRWAT 

Sec.  129.  (a)(1)  Chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  «s 
follows: 

"S  218.  Alaska  Highway 

"(a)  Recognizing  the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  United 
States  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines 
Junction  in  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff 
Highway  from  Haines  Junction  In  Canada  to 
the  south  Alaskan  border,  the  Secretary  te 
authorized  out  of  the  funds  approprUted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  for 
necessary  reconstruction  of  such  highway 
Such  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
untu  expended.  No  expenditures  shaU  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  such  highways 
until  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  states  which  shall  pro- 
vide,  in  part,  that  the  CanadUn  Govern- 
ment— 

"(1)  wUl  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  all  neces- 
sary right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  shall  for- 
ever be  held  Inviolate  as  a  part  of  such  high- 
ways for  public  use; 

"(2)  will  not  Impose  any  highway  toU,  or 


permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons; 

"(3)  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  per- 
sons from  the  United  States  that  does  not 
apply  equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Can- 
ada; 

"(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers 
licenses  In  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada;   and 

"(6)  will  maintain  such  highways  after 
their  completion  m  proper  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic. 

"(b)  The  survey  and  construction  work 
undertaken  pxirsuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary." 

(2)   The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"218.  Alaska  Highway." 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  completing  neces- 
sary reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Jxinctlon 
in  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway 
from  Hames  Junction  in  Canada  to  the 
south  Alaskan  border  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $58,670,000  to 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  217  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

BRUKSES   ON   rEDXRAL  DAMS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Section  320(d)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$16,761,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$25,261,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  the  increased  authorization  of  $8,500,- 
000  established  by  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  expenditure  only  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  lock  and 
dam  numbered  13  on  the  Arkansas  River 
near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  amount 
of  $2,100,000  and  in  connection  with  recon- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Chicka- 
mauga  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  in  the  amount  of 
$6,400,000.  No  such  sums  shall  be  appropri- 
ated untu  aU  applicable  requirements  of 
section  320  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  have  been  completed  by  the  appropri- 
ate Ftoderal  agency,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the 
Fort  Smith  project,  and  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  Chattanooga  project. 

OREAT  RIVER  ROAD 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (08 
Stat.  70;  Public  Law  83-350),  is  amended 
by  strUtUig  out  "$500,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$600,000". 

(b)    Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 
"8  148.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way program 

"(a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds— 

"(A)  that  there  are  significant  esthetic 
and  recreational  values  to  be  derived  from 
making  places  of  scenic  and  natural  beauty 
and  historical,  archeologlcal,  or  scientific  In- 
terest accessible  to  the  public; 

"(B)  that  there  U  a  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  scenic  roads,  parkways, 
and  highways  avaUable  to  the  motoring  pub- 
Uc; 

"(C)  that  with  Increased  population, 
greater  leisure  time  and  higher  percentage  of 
privately  owned  automotive  vehicles,  more 
families  than  ever  are  seeking  suitable  areas 
in  which  to  drive  for  pleasure  and  recreation; 

"(D)  that  the  growth  of  cities  and  large 
metropolitan  centers  has  decreased  the  quan- 
tity  of  open-space   and   recreational    areas 


avaUable  to   the  general  public,  especially 
iirban  dweUers;  and 

"(E)  that  substantial  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  and  psychological  ben- 
efits could  be  gained  from  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  attractive  roadways  making  possible 
widespread  enjoyment  of  natural  and  rec- 
reational resources. 

"(2)  It  is  therefore  the  puipose  of  this 
section  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies having  jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands 
open  to  the  public  in  order  to  develop  high- 
ways throughout  the  Nation  to  satisfy  such 
needs  and  to  prove  the  actual  national  feasi- 
bUity  of  such  a  system  through  direct  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  the  Great  River  Road  and 
attendant  faculties  and  to  further  provide 
for  Federal  participation  In  the  celebration 
of  the  tricentennlal  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  criteria  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  the  Great 
River  Road  by  the  ten  States  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall 
include  requirements  that — 

"(1)  priority  be  given  In  the  location  of 
the  Great  River  Road  near  or  easUy  accessible 
to  the  larger  population  centers  of  the  State 
and  further  priority  be  given  to  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  the  Great 
River  Road  In  the  proximity  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Wis- 
consin River; 

"(2)  the  Great  River  Road  be  connected 
with  other  Federal-aid  highways  and  prefer- 
ably with  the  Interstate  System; 

"(3)  the  Great  River  Road  be  marked  with 
uniform  identifying  signs; 

"(4)  effective  control,  as  defined  in  section 
131(c)  of  this  title,  of  signs,  dl^lays.  and 
devices  wlU  be  provided  along  the  Great 
River  Road; 

"(6)  the  provisions  of  section  ia9(a)  of 
this  tlUe  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge  or 
tunnel  on  the  Great  River  Road  and  no  fees 
ShaU  be  charged  for  Uie  use  of  any  faculty 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  For  the  piirpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'construction'  includes  the  acquisition 
of  areas  of  historical,  archeologlcal,  or  scien- 
tific Interest,  necessary  easements  for  scenic 
purposes,  and  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  roadside  rest  areas  (including 
appropriate  recreational  facilities),  scenic 
viewing  areas,  and  other  appropriate  faciu- 
ties  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(d)  Highways  constructed  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section  (except 
subsection  (g) )  shaU  be  part  of  the  Federal - 
aid  primary  system  except  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  not  consistent  with  this 
section. 

"(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  shaU  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  payments  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  *^    *^ 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  any  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section  shaU  be  60  per  centum  of  such 
cost. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  lands  open  to  the  public  m  order  to 
enter  mto  appropriate  arrangements  for 
necessary  construction  or  reconstruction  oT 
highways  on  such  lands  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  To  the  extent  applicablo 
criteria  applicable  to  highways  constructed 
or  reconstructed  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
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this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  highways 
conetrocted  or  reconstructed  pummnt  to 
this  subsection.  Funds  authorised  ptirsoant 
to  Bubaection  (h)  shall  be  used  to  p«,y  the 
entire  cost  of  constmctlon  or  reoonstructiOB 
pursuant  to  this  suboectlon. 

"(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  construction  or  re- 
construction of  ro«ds  on  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way system,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1«74, 
June  30,  1976.  and  June  30.  1976,  for  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not 
to  exceed  CIO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  80,  1976, 
and  June  30,  1976.  for  construction  and  re- 
construction of  roads  not  on  a  Federal -aid 
highway  system." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  TTntted  States  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

••148.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way program.". 

ALASKAN   ASSISTANCE 

eec.  132.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentenre  "June  30,  1972  and  June  30, 
1973."  and  substituting  "June  30,  1972,  June 
30.  1973,  June  30,  1974.  June  30,  1975,  and 
June  SO.  1976." 

SOUTE     101     IN     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Tlie  amount  of  all  Federal- 
eld  highway  funds  paid  on  accoxint  of  those 
sections  of  Route  101  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  of 
tbla  section  shall,  prior  to  the  collection  of 
any  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  The  amount  so  repaid 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
prUtlon  for  "Federal-Aid  Highways  (Trust 
Fund)".  At  the  time  of  such  repayment,  the 
Federal-aid  projects  with  respect  to  which 
such  funds  have  been  repaid  and  any  other 
Federal-aid  project  located  on  said  sections 
of  such  toll  road  and  programed  for  expend- 
iture on  any  such  project,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  Federal-aid 
highways  funds  of  the  came  class  last  e;p- 
portioned  to  the  State  df  New  Hampshire. 
The  amount  so  credited  shall  be  In  addition 
to  all  other  funds  then  apportioned  to  said 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented. 

(b)  Upon  the  repayment  of  Federal -.aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  the  projects  on  said  sections  of 
Koute  101  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  sections  of  said  ronte  shall 
become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  restric- 
tions contained  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  In 
any  regulation  thereunder,  with  respect  to 
the  Imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  sections: 

( 1 )  That  section  of  Route  101  from  Route 
126  in  Epping  to  Brentwood  Comers,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  and  thirty  one- 
hundredths  centerllne  miles. 

(2)  That  section  of  Route  101  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sells  Comer  in  Auburn,  beginning 
approximately  two  and  forty  one -hundredths 
centerllne  miles  easrt  of  the  junction  of  In- 
terstate Route  93  and  running  easterly  ap- 
proximately two  miles. 

PKEEINO   INTERSTATE   TOLL   BRIDGES 

Sec.  134.  Section  129,  title  23,  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  amended  by  ^^tng  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


Apri 


]  974,  caused  such 
which  bridge  is 


"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  801  of  this  title.  In  the  case  oC  each 
state  which,  before  Janui  ry  1,  1974,  shall 
have  constructed  or  aoquU  »d  any  interstate 
toll  bridge  <tncludtag  appfroacbes  thereto) 
TVhlch  before  January  1 
toll  bridge  to  be  made  fre< 
owned  and  ntaintained  by  such  State  or  by  a 
political  subdivision  theseof,  and  which 
bridge  is  on  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
(other  than  the  Interstate  System) ,  sums  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  |(ubeectk>n  (b)  of 
section  104  of  this  title  shill  be  available  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  a  project  under  this 
subsection  of  (1)  such  ani>unt  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  bridge  after  deduct^g  therefrom  that 
portion  of  Bvwh  value  aitwlbutable  to  any 
grant  or  oontiibutlon  previ>usly  paid  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  oflsuch  bridge,  and 
exclusive  ot  rights-of-way,  ^  (2)  the  amount 
by  which  the  principal  an^ount  of  the  out- 
standing unpaid  bonds  or  other  obligations 
created  and  Issued  for  the  cinstructlon  or  ac- 
quisition of  such  bridge  exceeds  the  amount 
of  any  funds  accumulate^  (^  provided  for 
their  amortization,  on  the  Idate  such  bridge 
Is  made  free,  whichever  Is  tae  lesser  amount." 
STUDT  OF  TOLL  BRIDGE  UirrHoarrT 

Sec.  185.  The  Secretary  ^f  Transportation 
Is  authorized  and  directea  to  undertake  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  existing  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  toU  bridges  ov^r  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  Stated  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  actios  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  assure  just  and  reasonable  tolls 
nationwide.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  findings  of  such  atudy  and  Investi- 
gation to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1, 
1974,  together  with  his  recdmmendatlons  for 
modifications  or  additions  i  to  existing  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  toll  bridge  at  Chjester,  Illinois,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  Decemoer  31,  1973. 

NATIONAL  SCXNIC  HIGHWA^  ST3IXM  STUDT 

Sec.  136.  The  Secretary  4f  Transportation 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  th«  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  systeti  of  soenic  high- 
ways to  link  together  and  make  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  American  piople  recreational 
historical,  scientific,  and  other  similar  areas 
of  soenic  Interest  and  Importance.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  investigatlod  and  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  consult  with 
the  other  agencies  erf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Commlssloo  on  Xighway  Beautlfi- 
catlon.  the  States  and  th*ir  political  sub- 
divisions, and  other  It^rested  private 
organizations,  groups,  and  individuals.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974,  including  an|  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  such  la  program.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $250,000 
from  the  Highway  Ttost  i^^ind  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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Sec.  137.  In  the  administration  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code*  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  aUch  actions  as  be 
deems  necessary  to  facilitate  broad  partici- 
pation by  the  States  In  the  urban  area  traf- 
fic operations  Improvemeot  programs  and 
projects  for  fringe  and  coi  rldor  parking  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  sect  ons  135  and  137 
of  such  title. 

ALLOCATION  OF  ITRBAN  S  rSTEM  FUNDS 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Chapter  1  ( f  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  6t  ctlon: 

"{  149.  Allocation  of  urbai    system  funds 

"(a)  Funds  apportions^  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  ^bsectlon  (b)  of 
secuon  104  of  this  title  i4ilch  are  attribu- 


table to  incorporated  municipalities  having 
populations  of  four  hnndrsd  thousand  or 
more  and  located  within  urbanised  areas 
Shan  be  allocated  among  each  incorporated 
municipalities  within  any  sufch  State  to  the 
ratio  that  the  population  within  each  such 
incorporated  manlcipality  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  urbanlned  areae„  or  parts  there- 
of, within  BO&L  State.  I 

"(b)  Funds  allocated  In  aeeordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUo^  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  within  ^y  such  incor- 
porated municipality  for  pi'ojects  on  the 
urban  system  and  projects  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 142  of  this  title,  which  iiall  be  planned 
In  accordance  with  the  planilng  process  re- 
quired by  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Funds  aUocated  to  any  incorporated 
municipality  under  cutaeectlpn  (a)  of  this 
section  sfaaU  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
another  Incorporated  raunl;lpaUty  within 
such  State  only  where  the  rei  ponslble  public 
officials  in  both  such  Incorporated  munici- 
palities agree  to  such  availability." 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chai>t«r  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  eiMl  thereof  U}e  f<dlowlng: 
"149.  Allocation  of  torban  sjistem  funds." 

DlSlRlUi  OF  COLTJICBIA 

Sec.  139.  None  of  the  proviilons  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  [permanent  sys- 
tem of  highways  In  that  part  of  the  District 
of   Columbia   lying   outside   of   cities",   ap- 


proved   March    2.    1893    (27 


Btet.    532),    as 


amended,  shall  apply  to  any  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  within  ftie  District  of 
Columbia. 

COBRIDOB   HEABlNjCS 

Sec.  140.  (a)  The  Secretary!  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  permit  no  further  action  on  Inter- 
state Route  1-287  between  i  Montville  and 
Mahawk.  New  Jersey,  until  neW  corridor  bear- 
ings are  held.  { 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Shan 
permit  no  further  action  on  ^e  Corporation 
Freeway.  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
until  new  corridor  hearings  $re  held. 

INTBUSTATB  STSTSIC 

Sec.  141.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  suljsectlon 
(e)  of  section  103  of  title  ZSL  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows:  T 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "additional  mUeage  fqr  the  Interstate 
System  of  two  hundred  miles,  to  be  used  In 
making  modifications"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  additional  mliaage  tot  the  In- 
terstate System  as  may  be  required  In  making 
modifications".  [ 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  1968  Interraite  System  cost 
estimate  set  fm-th  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 199,  Ninetieth  Congre^,  as  revised." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  1972  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  set 
forth  in  House  Public  Works  dommlttee  Print 
Numbered  92-29,  as  revised  in  House  Report 
Numbered  92-1443."  | 

(3)  The  fifth  sentence  Is  ai^ended  by  strik- 
ing out  "due  regard"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  fcUowlng:  "preference,  along  with 
due  regard  for  interstate  highway  type  needs 
on  a  nationwide  basis.".  , 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  attended  by  add- 
ing the  fi^lowlng:  j 

"(4)  Upon  the  joint  request  cH  a  State 
Oovonor  and  the  local  go-tfernments  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on  the 
Interstate  System  within  that  SUte  selected 
and  approved  in  acoordanoe  wtth  this  title 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  if 
he  determines  that  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a 
unified  and  connected  Inter^ate  System  or 
will  no  longer  be  eesentlal  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  paragraph  and  will  not 
be  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System,  and  if  he  receives  assurances  that 
the  States  does  not  intend  to  construct  a 
toll  road  in  the  traffic  corridor  which  would 
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be  served  by  such  route  or  portion  thereof. 
The  mileage  of  the  route  or  portion  thereof 
approval  for  which  is  withdrawn  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  designation 
on  the  Interstate  System  In  any  other  State 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  After  the  Secretary  has  with- 
drawn his  approval  of  any  such  route  or  por- 
tion thereof,  whenever  responsible  local  offl- 
ctals  of  an  urbanized  area  notify  the  State 
highway  department  that,  in  lieu  of  a  route 
or  portion  thereof  approval  for  which  Is 
withdrawn  under  this  paragraph,  their  needs 
require  a  nonhlghway  public  mass  transit 
project  involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
rail  facilities,  at  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment.  Including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both,  and  the  State 
highway  department  determines  that  such 
public  mass  transit  project  is  In  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  under  section  134 
of  this  title  and  is  entitled  to  prlM-lty  under 
such  planning  process,  such  public  mass 
transit  project  shall  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Secretary.  Approval  of  the 
plans,  q)eclflcatlons,  and  estimates  for  such 
project  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  United  States 
for  payment  out  of  the  general  funds  of  its 
proportional  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
which  would  have  been  paid  for  the  route  or 
portion  thereof  approval  of  which  Is  with- 
drawn imder  this  paragraph.  Funds  previ- 
ously apportioned  to  such  State  for  the  In- 
terstate System  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  such  Federal  share.  No  non- 
highway  public  mass  transit  project  shall  be 
approved  under  this  paragraph  unless  the 
Secretary  has  received  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  him  from  the  State  that  public  mass 
transportation  system  will  have  adequate 
capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project." 

PUBLIC    MASS   TSANSPOBTATION 

Sec.  142.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  In  co- 
<^>eration  with  the  Qovernor  of  each  State 
and  appropriate  local  officials,  make  an 
evaluation  of  that  portion  of  the  1972  Na- 
tional Tran^ortatlon  Report,  pertaining  to 
public  mass  transportation.  Such  evaluation 
shall  Include  all  urban  arecis.  The  evaluation 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  Refining  the  public  mass  transporta- 
tion needs  contained  in  such  report. 

(2)  Developing  a  program  to  accomplish 
the  needs  of  each  urban  area  for  public  mass 
transportation. 

(3)  Analyzing  the  existing  funding  capa- 
bilities of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  meeting  such  needs. 

(4)  Analyzing  other  funding  capabilities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
meeting  such  needs. 

(5)  Determining  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  relating  to  the  public  mass 
transportation  system. 

(6)  Determining  and  comparing  fare 
structures  of  all  public  mass  transportation 
systems. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974.  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
this  evaluation  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  legislation. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  not  to  ex- 
ceed $76,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

FERRT    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  143.  (a)  The  last  subsection  of  section 
129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  (g) . 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
as  redesignated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Such  ferry  may  be  operated  only 
within  the  State  (including  the  islands  which 
comprise  the  State  of  Hawaii )  or  between  ad- 
joining States.  Except  with  respect  to  opera- 
tions between  the  Islands  which  comprise  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  operations  between  the 


States  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  or  between 
any  two  points  within  the  State  of  Alaska,  no 
part  of  such  a  ferry  operation  aball  be  in 
any  foreign  or  international  waters." 

METRO    ACCESSIBILITT    TO   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  144.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
In  amounts  sufficient  to  finance  the  cost  of 
providing  such  facilities  for  the  subway  and 
rapid  rail  transit  system  authorized  In  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  320)  as  may  be  necesary  to  make 
such  subway  and  system  accessible  by  the 
handlcapp>ed  through  Implementation  of 
Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-205.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  to  carry  out  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $65,000,000. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  145.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  com- 
plete all  necessary  action  on  ( 1 )  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  (2)  the  applica- 
tion for  approval  under  the  Cjfeneral  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  with  respect  to  the  proposal  for 
construction  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Rarltan  River  in  such  State 
for  the  purpose  of  such  State's  Highway 
Route  18. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall — 

(1 )  by  October  1, 1973 — 

(A)  complete  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  his  determination  under  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  and 
section  138  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  on  the  project  for  Interstate  Route 
Numbered  66  in  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
the  National  Capital  Beltway  to  the  Potomac 
River,  which  project  is  described  in  the  1972 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways as  estimate  section  termini  E  10.4.2  at 
the  Beltway  to  E  10.11.1  In  Rosslyn, 

(B)  circulate  such  statement  to  all  in- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  to  the  public  for  comment  within  forty- 
five  days,  and 

(C)  Insure  that  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
on  the  design  and  location  of  such  project 
Is  Issued; 

(2)  Insure  that  a  public  hearing  Is  held 
within  forty-five  days  after  Issuance  of  the 
notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this 
section;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  December  31,  1973,  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  information  re- 
ceived at  the  hearing,  review  any  comments 
on  the  statement  received  within  the  forty- 
five-day  notice  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  section  and  any  other 
information  received  by  the  end  of  such 
forty-five-day  period  and  file  the  fintd  ver- 
sion of  such  statement  on  the  basis  of  such 
comments  and  information,  together  with 
any  other  final  determination  which  he  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  in  order  to  permit 
the  construction  of  such  project  to  proceed. 
The  determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  with  respect  to  all  Issues  of  fact. 

TRUCK     LANES 

Sec.  146.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  160.  Truck  lanes 

"The  Secretary  may  improve  as  a  project 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  truck  lanes." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  tunended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"160.  Truck  lanes.". 

HIOHWAT    STUDT 

Bsc.  147.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 


shall  rep<»^t  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1976, 
on  the  feasibility  and  necessity  for  construct- 
ing to  appropriate  standards  proposed  high-  . 
ways  along  the  following  route  for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  such  highways  in  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways : 

A  route  from  Brunswick,  Oeorgla,  or  Its 
vicinity,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  its  vicin- 
ity, so  alined  to  serve  the  following  inter- 
mediate locations,  or  vicinities  thereof:  Co- 
lumbus, Oeorgla;  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Tupelo.  Mississippi;  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
Batesville  or  Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  and 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

INTER-AMERICAN    HIOHWAT 

Sec.  148.  Section  4  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-866;  76 
Stat.  1145)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$32.- 
000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$42,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  resuling). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ANDERSON    OP 
CALIFOBNIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  two  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CsJi- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California:  Page  102  strike  out  line  5  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  including 
line  8  on  page  103  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(c)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement and  use  of  public  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, so  as  to  increase  the  transportation 
efficiency  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  for  the 
movement  of  persons  and  goods,  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  as  a  project  on  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system,  public  mass  transportation 
projects  Involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
rail  facilities,  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment,  including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  public  mass  transportation.  Sums 
apportioned  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  finance  the  cost  of 
those  projects." 

Page  103  line  15  strike  out  "subsection  (a) 
of". 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
call  will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  106] 


BadlUo 

Daniel.  Robert 

Jones.  Ala. 

Barrett 

W..  Jr. 

Karth 

Blaggl 

Dlggs 

King 

Bingham 

D\ilRkl 

KuykendaU 

Boggs 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Boiling 

Prenzel 

Marazitl 

Carney.  Ohio 

Oibbons 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Chappell 

Gray 

Martin.  N.C. 

Cbisholm 

Orifflths 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Clark 

Hansen.  Wash. 

MUls.  Md. 

Clausen. 

Harvey 

Morgan 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Gorman 

H«bert 

O'Hara 

Cronln 

HoUfleld 

Passman 

Culver 

Howard 
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Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Rooney,  H.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
HoMoUud 
Kyan 
Sandman 
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Talcott  WUaon,  Bob 

Teague,  Tex.  WUaon, 
ThompMn,  H.J.     CImtImH., 
Tleman  CaUf. 

Ti«en  WUaon, 
Waldi«  Charles,  Tex. 

WlgBlna  Wydler 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  502,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quonmi,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, when  372  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi.  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ansxsson)  had  been  recognized  to 
offer  amendments,  the  amendments  had 
been  reported,  and  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  offered  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  affects  one  portion  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  only;  the  urban  systems  fund, 
$700  million  per  year,  which  is  presently 
allocated  to  urban  areas.  Urban  areas  are 
those  with  50.000  or  more  people. 

My  amendment  permits  State  and 
local  ofBcials,  with  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  share  of  urban  funds  they 
presently  receive,  by  allowing  for  the  con- 
struction of  bus  or  rail  transit  systems, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  highways. 
Presently  they  can  only  exi>end  those 
urban  system  funds  for  highway  and 
highway  related   construction   projects. 

Because  there  have  been  so  many  ques- 
tions asked  of  me  during  the  quorum 
call.  I  want  to  again  say  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  I  can  say 
about  my  amendment  is  not  what  it  will 
do.  but  what  it  will  not  do. 

First,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
Interstate  System.  The  Interstate  System 
will  be  completed.  As  I  reported  a  few 
moments  ago,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  work  has  either  been 
completed  or  is  underway  on  98  percent 
of  the  42,500  mile  Interstate  System. 

My  amendment  does  not  touch  that, 
nor  does  it  affect  the  primary  or  second- 
ary rural  highway  system.  It  does  not 
alter,  add  or  delete  any  of  the  fimds  au- 
thorized to  any  system  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

It  merely  permits  the  urban  areas  to 
use  their  fimds  in  a  manner  that  they 
feel  will  best  solve  their  transportation 
needs.  Some  may  continue  to  use  their 
funds  to  construct  highways.  Others  may 
allocate  a  portion  to  buy  buses  or  to  con- 
struct rail  transit  systems,  and  still 
others  will  use  a  combination  of  con- 
crete, rubber,  or  steel. 

No  State  will  get  less  money  If  my 
amendment  passes.  My  amendment  is 
purely  permissive.  And  no  State  or  county 
area  is  required  to  spend  1  cent  for 
mass  transit.  It  is  purely  up  to  the  local 
people.  Iliat  is  the  reason  I  think  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been 
supporting  and  is  working  hard  for  my 
bill. 


Bither/or,"  and 
It  would  be 

ader  the  com- 
ild  probably  be 


will  the 


'omia.  I  yield 
Texas    (Mr. 


In  his  statement,  the  Becretary  says: 

We  believe  tliat  the  Andvwjn  amendment 
which  permits  States  and  iDcaUtles  the  op- 
tion of  iislng  the  lorban  highway  funds  for 
either  highway  or  mass  transit  capital  In- 
vestments, provides  the  «a«entlal  flexlbUlty 
for  onr  urban  areas,  bnt  n«t  at  the  cost  ot 
committing  funds  to  mor*  programs  ear- 
marking funds  exclusively  l^r  highways. 

During  the  general  de^te.  we  heard 
some  comments  about  cbntractual  au- 
thority by  Mr.  Harsha  of  Ohio. 

He    said    that   under    the    Anderson 
amendment  it  would  be  'I 
under  the  committee  b] 
'Tx»th." 

My  contention  is  that  . 

mittee  amendment  it  wol ^ ^  „^ 

"neither"  because  this  contractual  au- 
thority is  a  kind  of  gimmick,  trying  to 
tell  us  that  we  are  going  to  get  money 
from  somewhere  without  touching  the 
highway  trust  fimd.  Thty  say  it  does 
come  from  the  highway  irust  fund,  but 
also  they  will  not  admit  it  has  to  take 
money  out  of  the  general  fund — a  fund 
in  which  there  is  not  smBcient  money 
today  to  meet  our  curr^t  needs.  They 
say  that  yes,  it  is  earmatked  for  that; 
they  try  to  give  you  a  sleight  of  hand- 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
to    the    gentleman    in 
Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chajbman.  I  really 
take  exception  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks about  sleight  of  habd,  pretending, 
and  things  like  that.  Does  the  gmtte- 
man  know  that  90  percent  of  the  money 
which  is  provided  by  this  Congress  comes 
out  of  the  general  reveniie?  Since  when 
is  that  second-class  monej  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  long  as  the  Igentieman  ad- 
mits the  money  for  their  proposed  con- 
tractual authority  is  golhg  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  f imd — t- 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  coTirs*  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CTaffomia.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Ninety  percent  of  tfce  money  Con- 
gress appropriates  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  Is  that  second-class 
money?  Has  anybody  «?er  turned  it 
down? 

ponrr  or  cam  t 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  As  I  imd  irstand,  lutder 
the  rules  of  the  House  In  embers  are  to 
stand  while  debating. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  time  of  the  gentler  lan  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  Mr.  Chi  Jrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nui  aber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  o  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  rise  to  oi:  pose  it  for  at 
least  three  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
highway  trust  ftmd  shoild  not  be  di- 
verted. 

The  first  is  that  there  Is  not  enough 
money  in  the  highway  truit  fund  to  meet 
the  critical  highway  nee46  for  this  Na- 
tion between  now  and  1994.  Just  last  year 
the  Transportation  Depaftment  put  out 
the  most  comprehensive,  study  of  the 
transportation  needs  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  the  U)72  National  Tnns- 
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portation  Report.  This  rep)rt  concludes 
that  between  now  and  1990  we  wHl  need 
$600  bmion  to  complete  our  tilghway  pro- 
grams, and  of  tliat  amopnt  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  is  absolutely  essential. 
It  also  goes  on  to  state  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  generate  only  $125  bil- 
lion during  that  period  of,  time,  or  the 
highway  trust  fond  win  geiierate  only  41 
percent  of  the  funds  needei  to  complete 
the  critical  portion  of  our  highway  pro- 
gram. I 

So  the  first  reason  for  rejecting  this 
diversion  is  that  there  just  will  not  be 
enough  money  in  the  highwiay  teust  fund 
to  complete  the  essential  pprograms. 

The  second  reason  why  we  should  re- 
ject this  diversion  is  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  meet  the  urban  needs  ijor  highways. 
The  proponents  of  this  |  amendment 
would  have  us  believe  thai  they  speak 
for  urban  America.  I  do  ndt  doubt  that 
they  speak  for  a  large  portion  of  the  32 
largest  urban  areas  of  America,  those 
areas  which  represent  over  400.000.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  the  M^mlaers  of  the 
House  that  there  are  243  uttMn  areas  in 
America,  and  211  of  those  243  urban 
areas  are  less  than  4O0,O0oXbetween  50,- 
000  and  400,000.  ' 

I  represent  one  of  those  urban  areas, 
and  I  can  tell  the  Members  \t  Is  my  belief 
that  most  of  smaller  urban  America  does 
not  want  the  highway  tru^  fund  to  be 
raided,  because  we  need  oar  highways 
in  smaller  urban  America.   1 

I  would  suggest  that  the  exalted  32, 
the  32  largest  cities  in  America,  Indeed  do 
not  speak  for  all  of  urban  America,  and 
there  are  211  important  jailer  com- 
munities in  this  country  ^hich  by  and 
large  do  not  want  this  trust  fund  busted. 

This  report  states  that  between  now 
and  1990  we  are  going  to  need  $245  bil- 
Uon  for  the  urban  highway  program, 
and  at  the  same  ratio  of  50  percent  that 
breaks  down  to  over  $100  hUlion  needed 
for  urban  highways.  There  front  be  that 
much  available  in  the  trust  fund. 

So  that  Is  the  second  reason  for  not 
diverting  these  funds,  because  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  satiny  the  needs 
of  urban  America. 

The  third  reason  why  ^e  must  not 
permit  the  diversion  of  funds  from  this 
trust  fund  is  because  there  is  additional 
funding  required  to  provide!  an  adequate 
safety  program  In  this  Naiion.  We  are 
killing  more  than  50,000  people  in 
America  each  year.  It  Is  projected  that 
this  figure  is  going  to  go  t^  80,000  peo- 
ple in  the  next  decade.  We  have  to  take 
dramatic  acticm. 

This  highway  bill  does  provide  for  a 
significant  safety  prograii.  But  that 
costs  money.  It  costs  lots  of  money. 

Indeed,  this  report  tells  uf  that  we  can 
save  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
lives  which  we  are  losing  in  America's 
highways.  We  can  save  50  percent  of  the 
lives  if  we  face  up  to  fuqding  a  solid 
safety  program  in  this  country.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  need  eve^  penny  we 
can  get  to  fund  our  program,  so  we  can 
have  modem  and  safer  highways.  We 
need  every  penny  to  save  l|ves.  We  can 
save  25,000  American  lives  la  year  if  we 
have  a  solid  safety  program. 

I  would  suggest  it  Is  up  ko  us  in  this 
Congress  to  stand  up  anc   be  counted 
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and  to  fund  this  program  to  protect  the 
highway  trust  fund  so  we  can  save  25,- 
000  American  lives. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  should 
not  divert  funds  from  this  trust  fimd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shu- 
ster)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shttster)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  this  House 
that  has  been  a  more  vocal  and  ardent 
supporter  of  the  highway  trust  fund  over 
the  years  than  I  have.  I  still  believe  it 
Is  the  most  successful  mechanism  ever 
put  forward  for  financing  a  program  and 
I  believe  the  highway  program  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams ever  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  also  believe  that  the  high- 
way program  is  still  of  vital  necessity  to 
this  country  and  it  will  be  for  years  to 
come. 

What  we  are  talking  about  In  this 
amendment  is  using  a  small  portion  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  money  for  mass 
transit  users  in  some  of  cnxr  cities. 

My  city  of  Chicago  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est freeway  networks  of  any  city  In  the 
world  and  also  one  of  the  first  transit 
systems.  The  transit  system  is,  however, 
in  trouble.  No  longer  can  we  rely  on  the 
fare  box  to  keep  the  system  solvent.  In- 
creased costs  of  labor,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  have  made  it  impossible  to 
operate  in  the  black.  Outside  financial 
help  of  some  kind  is  essential. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  not  provide  the  total 
answer  but  it  will  be  a  help  in  moving 
toward  some  solution  to  the  problem  of 
decreasing  mass  transit  patronage  and 
even  in  some  instances  complete  loss  of 
transit  service. 

Combined  with  the  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  such  as  title  m  which  provides 
$3  billion  of  new  money  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  we  can  try  our  best  to  improve 
these  conditions  in  our  cities  and  bring 
balance  into  the  total  transportation  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  the 
movement  to  expand  the  use  of  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  for  mass  transit  under 
the  Anderson  amendment  base  most  of 
their  arguments  on  three  points:  First, 
there  is  a  surplus  In  the  highway  trust 
fund  available  to  be  used  for  mass  tran- 
sit; second,  enactment  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  would  provide  substantial 
relief  for  the  cities;  and  third,  Enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  would  not  af- 
fect the  allocation  of  funds  to  any  State. 
These  arguments  continue  to  be  made 
when  in  fact,  all  three  have  little  basis 
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In  fact  and  are  subject  to  serious  qties- 
tion. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  sur- 
plus In  the  highway  trust  fimd.  The 
17th  annual  report  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  operations  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  published  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  actually  shows 
a  deficit  in  the  fund.  The  status  of  the 
fund  as  of  June  30,  1972,  shows  a  balance 
in  the  fund  of  $4.5  billion,  but  charged 
against  this  balance  are  liabiUties  for 
unpaid  obligations  totaling  $7.9  billion. 
These  liabihties  against  the  fund  are 
based  upon  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  Federal-aid  projects  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  States  for  the  comple- 
tion of  work  on  these  projects.  These 
contrswjts  have  already  been  awarded 
and  construction  is  now  underway  on  the 
projects.  The  Federal  Government  is 
obligated  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  these  proj- 
ects. The  balance  In  the  trust  fund  is 
committed  to  pay  off  the  obhgations. 

So  rather  than  a  surplus  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  the  trust  fund,  we  actually  have 
a  deficit  of  $3.4  billion.  If  revenues  into 
the  highway  trust  fund  were  cut  off 
tomorrow,  there  would  be  insuflacient 
funds  in  the  trust  fund  to  liquidate  pres- 
ent obligations. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
all  of  the  $700  million  of  urban  system 
funds,  although  available  for  mass  tran- 
sit use,  will  not  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose but  will  be  used  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose— in  other  words  for  highways.  So 
it  is  unfair  to  hold  out  to  the  cities  that 
such  an  amount  will  be  used  when  in 
fact  it  will  not.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  solely  an  effort  to  break  open  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

For  example,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  for  the  urban  system,  which  is 
similar  to  all  other  systems,  and  that  is 
that  no  State  siiall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  urban  system 
funds.  Seventeen  States  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. Their  transit  needs,  according  to 
the  1972  national  transportation  report, 
from  now  until  1990  are  practically  all 
minimal. 

Many  of  these  17  States  will  receive  In 
the  3  years  of  this  bill,  under  their  ur- 
ban system  funding,  amounts  greater 
than  their  entire  transit  needs  until  1990. 
Obviously,  the  small  transit  needs  of  the 
States  compared  to  the  urban  funds  re- 
ceived assures  that  practically  all  these 
funds  will  be  spent  on  highways. 

Even  the  city  of  New  York,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  indicated  that 
their  urban  highway  system  needs  for 
1974  alone  are  $132  miUion.  Under  the 
"earmarking"  provisions  of  this  bUI,  New 
York  City  will  receive  $42.59  miUion,  the 
largest  in  the  country:  yet,  combined 
with  the  matching  money  under  the 
70-to-30  ratio,  they  cannot  meet  half 
their  highway  needs.  Obviously,  if  they 
chose  to  spend  some  of  this  earmarked 
money  for  transit,  then  more  of  their 
highway  needs  will  be  set  aside,  or  they 
win  pay  for  them  with  their  own  money. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  the  so-called  flexibility  in 
the  first  place. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  those 


cities  with  high  Indicated  transit  needs 
in  the  1972  transportation  report  can- 
not even  approach  these  needs  if  they 
use  an  of  their  urban  system  funds  for 
transit.  For  example,  New  Jersey's  tran- 
sit needs  are  estimated  at  $2.47  billion  by 
1990.  Their  urban  highway  system  funds 
for  the  entire  3  years  in  this  bill  total 
$98,865,000.  Texas  requires  $2.34  bilhon 
in  transit  money  by  1990  and  wiU  only 
receive  $112,512,000  in  the  total  3  years 
of  this  bin.  California  requires  $14.8  bU- 
Uon  in  transit  money  by  1990  and  re- 
ceives only  $262,644,000  for  their  3-year 
urban  highway  system  money  under  this 
bin. 

None  of  these  States  can  use  the 
amounts  in  this  biU  allocated  out  of  the 
$700  million  armual  urban  system  appor- 
tionment as  a  satisfactory  base  for  a 
major  rail  transit  system  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  wiU  be  in  store 
after  1976. 

So  from  either  the  standpoint  of  the 
smaDer  cities  or  the  larger  cities,  there 
appears  to  be  no  measurable  advantage 
in  the  Anderson  amendment  for  transit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  only  Issue  con- 
cerned is  breaking  open  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

FinaUy,  with  regard  to  the  point  that 
enactment  of  the  Anderson  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  to  any  State.  This  is  an 
argument  repeated  quite  often  which 
should  be  subjected  to  closer  examina- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  begin  tolund 
both  highways  and  mass  transit  from 
the  urban  system  fund,  pressures  wiU  be 
exceedingly  intense  in  future  years  to 
increase  the  authorizations  for  the  urban 
system,  to  meet  the  total  transportation 
needs  of  the  cities.  Since  funds  In  the 
highway  trust  fund  are  limited,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  increased  authorizations 
for  the  urban  system  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  authorizations  for  the  rural  sys- 
tems and  coiild  even  cause  extension  of 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

Let  me  pursue  this  line  of  resisoning 
further  and  show  how  the  States  would 
be  affected  by  the  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  the  urban  system.  Urban  system 
authorizations  benefit  States  more  ur- 
banized In  character,  since  apportion- 
ment to  the  States  is  based  upon  urban- 
ized area  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
authorizations  for  the  rural  systems  ben- 
efit the  larger  more  rural  States,  since 
apportionment  of  these  funds  is  based 
upon  land  area,  route  mileage,  and  popu- 
lation. So  you  see,  if  future  authoriza- 
tions are  to  favor  the  urban  system  and 
the  urban  States,  the  rural  systems  and 
rural  States  wiU  suffer.  The  urban  system 
cannot  be  funded  in  a  vacuum  without 
affecting  the  funding  for  the  other  sys- 
tems. The  resources  in  the  trust  fund 
are  limited.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  sug- 
gest that  opening  up  the  urban  Tt"  sys- 
tem for  both  highways  and  mass  transit 
would  not  affect  the  amount  of  mtmey 
the  States  would  receive  for  their  inter- 
state and  other  Federal-aid  systems.  Of 
course  it  would. 

In  the  long  run,  aU  States  would  suffer 
under  the  Anderson  amendment,  partic- 
ularly the  larger  more  rural  States.  I 
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urge  my  colleaffues  to  Join  me  in  defeat- 
ing this  unwlae  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
see  If  It  is  possible  to  get  some  general 
agreement  as  to  a  limitation  of  debate 
on  this  particular  amendment.  It  Is  an 
important  amendment  and  no  doubt  the 
most  Important  one  on  this  bill. 

We  have  debated  the  matter  now  for 
20  minutes,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  debate  this  amendment  until  6 
o'clock  tonight,  and  then  conclude  debate 
on  it  tomorrow  morning,  reserving  the 
debate  time  tomorrow  morning  to  30 
minutes,  that  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  proponents  and  opponents. 
That  is,  5  minutes  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing proponents  of  the  amendment:  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  and  whoever  they  two  jointly 
care  to  select  as  a  third;  and  the  op- 
ponents to  the  amendment  to  be  heard 
tomorrow,  to  include  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Oerald  R.  Porb)  and  my- 
self. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  this  evening  at  6  o'clock, 
and  reconvene  when  the  House  resolves 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  tomor- 
row. Then  at  that  time  there  be  30  min- 
utes of  debate,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
15  minutes  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, (Mr.  Anderson)  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  siwh 
other  persons  as  they  may  select  for  the 
remaining  nve  minutes;  and  then  the  15 
minutes  for  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  divided  as  follows:  Five  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Okrau>  R. 
Ford). 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  If  we  put  a 
cutoff  time  tonight  at  6  o'clock,  I  notice 
that  there  were  over  20  people  standing, 
and  that  gets  us  down  to  less  than  2  min- 
utes apiece.  If  that  Is  part  of  the  imani- 
mous  consent  request,  then  I  would  ob- 
ject. 

Now.  if  we  could  extend  the  time  so 
that  we  allow  esu:h  person  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  that  might  be  all  right, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  2  minutes  for 
each  person  is  reasonable,  and  that  would 
be  something  else  to  consider. 

But  as  the  proposal  has  been  made.  I 
will  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  this 
Congress  might  transfer  money  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  purposes  for  which 
the  mcmey  was  never  Intended.  Certainly 
no  one  would  deny  that  the  cities  need 


alternate  means  of  transportation.  The 
traffic  jams  and  pollution  in  our  cities 
is  a  serious  problem.  Hdwever,  stealing 
money  from  the  highway  trust  fund  is  not 
the  way  to  solve  the  problem.  The  money 
in  the  trust  fund  is  needed  to  finish  the 
present  highway  system.]  To  divert  It  to 
some  other  use  at  this  tinke  would  cripple 
the  highway  system,  and  would  not  be- 
gin to  supply  the  amoimt  of  money 
needed  by  our  cities  anyway.  The  sensible 
thing  is  to  finish  our  highway  system 
with  the  funds  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  work  out  a  naw  and  realistic 
program  to  build  transit,  systems  in  the 
cities. 

I  am  convinced,  in  spii  e  of  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  that  if  this  legislation 
is  passed  the  rural  StatJs  will  suffer  a 
considerable  loss.  I  can  a  e  at  least  three 
ways  in  wliich  this  could  lappen. 

First,  the  Interstate  fiinds  have  been 
allocated  to  build  interstate  highways 
across  the  Nation.  Seveitd  large  cities 
originally  believed  that  t  ley  would  need 
high  speed  corridors  tfirough  certain 
areas.  Now,  because  of  expense,  noise, 
pollution,  and  inconvenierice  to  local  in- 
habitants, those  plans  may  not  be  car- 
ried out.  Under  existing  law.  If  those 
expressway  are  not  built,  the  fimds  des- 
ignated for  them  will  go  back  into  a 
common  pool,  and  be  use4  to  finish  inter- 
state highways  somewhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  trust  fimds  is  raided 
by  the  Congress,  the  cltiis  can  use  that 
interstate  money  for  alternative  trans- 
portation systems.  J 

Second,  if  a  city  decides  to  use  Its 
highway  money  to  build  rapid  transit  or 
some  other  form  of  transportation,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  will  neglect  the 
task  of  finishing  its  own  iroads.  You  can- 
not spend  the  same  do^irs  twice.  The 
effects  of  this  neglect  wfl  probably  not 
show  for  2  or  3  years,  btt  then  we  will 
hear  an  outcry  that  ther^  is  not  enough 
money  to  build  needed  ro^ds.  When  that 
happens  we  will  be  right  back  here  with 
a  proposal  to  solve  the  pnoblem  by  shar- 
ing some  more  of  the  highway  trust 
funds. 

Third,  the  purpose  of 'the  trust  fund 
was  to  build  highways.  Once  we  establish 
the  principle  that  it  is  all  right  to  steal  a 
little  from  the  trust,  it  will  be  easier  the 
next  time  to  steal  a  little  bit  more.  There 
is  a  severe  need  in  our  Nation's  cities  for 
the  construction  of  raplfl  transit.  That 
need  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
dollars  which  they  receive  from  this  leg- 
islation. They  will  need  [far  more  than 
the  trust  fund  can  supply,  and  will  be 
looking  for  every  soiurce  which  can  be 
tapped.  If  we  now  establish  the  principle 
that  trust  funds  can  be  used,  they  will  be 
back  for  more  next  time.] 

We  need  to  build  transit  systems,  and 
we  need  to  finish  our  highway  system. 
The  trust  fund  moneys  afe  not  adequate 
to  build  the  city  systems.  Let  us  not  de- 
stroy our  road  system  by  spreading  our 
money  so  thinly  that  neither  job  Is 
finished.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  amendment.    T 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairm^,  back  in  1956 
the  Congress  of  the  Unitef  States  made  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  Ihighway  users. 
They  said,  "You  people  out  there  using 
the  highways,  paying  ^oui  taxes  for 
highway  use,  put  your  mc  aey  into  a  spe- 
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clal  fund  and  we  are  going;  to  give  you 
the  best  transportation  s^tem  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 

This  was  a  firm  commlti^ent  that  was 
made  by  the  Congress  o^  the  United 
States.  We  said,  "We  are  going  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  dependaWe  highways."  We 
have  not  done  too  well  in  this  regard 
because  of  inflation  and  impoimdment, 
and  a  few  other  things.  We  have  not  kept 
our  commitment.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  we  lose  i  a  lot  of  lives 
as  a  result.  ] 

Last  year  56,300  people  ^ere  killed  on 
our  outmoded,  old-fashionad,  horse-and- 
buggy  highways.  So  we  see  that  delay  in 
completing  this  important  highway  sys- 
tem for  which  we  have  coinmitted  our- 
selves is  resulting  in  deaths. 

And  here  is  something  that  has  not 
been  touched  on.  This  system  is  about  80 
percent  completed.  A  hl^way  system 
that  is  80  percent  completed  is  about 
as  effective  as  a  chain  with  three  or  four 
missing  links.  It  is  practically  useless. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  stretch  of 
1-64  between  St.  Louis  a^d  Louisville. 
Sure,  there  are  some  great,  big,  beautiful 
four-lane  highways,  beautiful  bridges, 
and  there  are  some  well  decorated  land- 
scapes, but  it  does  not  do  ytu  much  good 
if  it  does  not  go  anywhere,  does  not  start 
anywhere,  and  does  not  end  anywhere. 

So,  although  it  might  t^  80  percent 
completed,  it  certainly  is  not  80  percent 
utilized  because  it  is  not  finished.  And 
imtil  we  finish  these  missing  links,  until 
we  have  an  imbroken  chaiii,  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  us  much  good.  fThen  as  was 
pointed  out,  the  amoimt  of  iponey  that  we 
are  talking  about  for  masl  transit  that 
could  be  taken  from  the  brust  fimd  is 
really  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

We  have  testimony  in  our  committee 
about  the  need  for  subways,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  what  we  need  subways 
and  other  methods  of  mass  transit,  but 
they  cost  $4  or  $5  billion  each.  We  under- 
stand about  65  cities  are  interested  in 
building  subways,  so  the  Members  can  see 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  is  required 
certainly  is  not  going  to  come  in  any 
effective  amount  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  I 

My  point  is  that,  surely]  they  have  a 
problem  in  mass  transit,  but  we  have  at 
least  an  equally  serious  proplem  in  mov- 
ing the  completion  of  our  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  rest  of  our  ABC  system.  The 
fact  that  we  are  doing  such  an  inade- 
quate job  does  not,  in  Jmy  opinion, 
justify  doing  a  worse  job  of  saving  lives 
on  the  highways  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  lik  >  to  comment 
that  the  missing  link  is  tliere,  and  the 
gentleman  used  the  example  of  1-64  in 
Indiana.  Southern  Minnesota  Highway 
90,  joining  from  the  west,  »  the  east  is 
Incomplete,  and  the  transportation  sys- 
tem is  totally  impaired.  Until  links  like 
this  are  completed,  I  feel  it  js  devastating 
to  dip  into  this  trust  fund.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statemert. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 
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Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Califomia  (Mr.  Anderson). 

"Hie  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's 1972  National  Transportation  Re- 
port, a  2 -year  study  based  on  reports 
from  State  and  local  governments,  found 
that  between  1970  and  1990,  approxi- 
mately $63  billion  will  be  needed  to  meet 
mass  transit  needs  of  our  cities.  We  in 
Los  Angeles  know  how  desperately  we 
must  have  a  balanced,  multi-modal 
transportation  system  to  serve  the  com- 
plex needs  of  our  people.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Blr.  Anderson  would 
give  local  officials  the  option  of  using  up 
to  $700  million  each  year  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  rail  and  bus  systems, 
new  highways,  or  any  combination 
thereof. 

In  Los  Angeles,  such  flexibility  would 
be  responsive  to  the  area's  transporta- 
tion needs.  Los  Angeles  County  encom- 
passes sibout  4,000  square  miles,  an  area 
larger  than  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 
It  contains  over  7  miUlon  people,  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  42  States.  There  are 
more  than  4%  million  vehicles  in  the 
county,  more  vehicles  than  are  registered 
in  44  States.  We  need  to  have  assurance 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  available  to 
develop  alternative  means  of  public 
transportation. 

Our  reliance  on  the  automobile  has 
made  the  air  we  breathe  unsafe.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  learning  that  we  may 
not  have  enough  gasoline  for  our  cars, 
and  they  may  have  to  remain  unused  in 
our  garages.  Accordingly,  it  Is  short- 
sighted to  rely  on  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  the  Anderson  amendment 
provides  our  local  officials  with  greater 
fiexibility  by  which  to  meet  the  com- 
munities' transit  needs. 

To  help  our  major  population  centers 
meet  these  needs  and  provide  the  fiexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  their  share  of  funds 
to  purchase  buses  or  rail  trtmsit  systems 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  highways, 
the  Anderson  amendment  provides  fi- 
nancial support  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. Including  rapid  transit,  buses,  and 
highways.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
support  the  Anderson  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  rise 
to  explain  and  clarify  my  intent  in  pro- 
posing the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  relating  to  rail- 
highway  crossings. 

The  adopted  amendment  appears  as 
section  203(f)  of  the  House  version  of 
S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973.  This  amendment  would  allow  local 
governments  to  use  Federsd  fimds  for 
construction  of  rail-highway  separation 
and  relocation  projects  and  protective 
devices  when  States  require  that  local 
governments  produce  matching  funds  as 
a  prerequisite  to  receiving  any  Federal 
funds.  . 

As  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  the  com- 
mittee when  I  offered  this  amendment, 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  in- 
sure that  States  do  not  place  any  finan- 
cial restriction  or  qualification  on  the 
use  or  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
railroad-highway  crossing  projects  or 
devices. 


One  such  restriction  which  I  had  In 
mind  is  the  requirement  of  the  State  of 
California  that  local  governments  pro- 
vide matching  funds  of  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  total  cost  before  a  project 
or  device  will  be  authorized.  This  finan- 
cial qualification  has  not  only  discrimi- 
nated against  the  smaller,  poorer  cities 
which  can't  afford,  in  many  cases,  to 
meet  the  large  matching  requirements, 
but  also  prevents  those  projects  and  de- 
vices from  being  constructed  where  the 
highest  need  exists.  The  results  of  this 
local  matching  requirement  has  caused 
about  $25  million  In  Califomia  to  remain 
unspent  which  could  otherwise  be  used 
to  remove  many  of  the  killer  crossings  in 
Califomia,  which  took  78  lives  and  in- 
jured a  total  of  387  people  in  1971. 

Since  grade-crossing  protection  is  es- 
sentially a  safety  Improvement  program 
with  its  objective  being  the  reduction  of 
accidents  and  the  resulting  prevention  of 
fataUties,  injuries,  and  property  damage, 
the  prime  criterion  for  construction  of 
such  protection  projects  should  logically 
be  the  accident  rate,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  items  as  the  total  number  of 
accidents  at  a  given  intersection,  the 
highway  trafHc  volume  and  the  train 
traffic  volume  over  a  given  period  of  time. 
It  is  my  expectation  that  my  amendment 
will  cause  the  appropriate  State  agencies 
to  allocate  Federal  funds  solely  on  the 
basis  of  safety  improvement  and  not  on 
the  ability  of  a  locality  to  meet  the 
financial  matching  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment will  make  it  possible  for  financially 
hard-pressed  local  entities  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  obtain  available  matching  State 
funds  and  thereby  enable  the  elimination 
of  many  hazardous  railroad-highway 
grade  crossings.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
luinecessarily  high  death  and  accident 
rate  attributable  to  grade-crossing  acci- 
dents will  continue. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today.  April  18,  will  go  down  in  congres- 
sional history  as  a  day  of  confusion. 

A  distinguished  British  parliamentar- 
ian who  served  in  the  British  Parliament 
for  40  years,  and  who  became  known  as 
Back  Bench  Hamilton,  after  40  years  of 
service  in  the  Parliament  made  this  ob- 
servation: If  you  caimot  refute,  confuse. 

It  seems  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  have  taken  a  les- 
son from  Back  Bench  Hamilton,  for, 
judging  by  the  arguments  they  have 
made,  there  is  more  of  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  issue  than  to  elucidate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  a  bill 
which  is  virtually  identical  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  offered  by  the  distin- 
truished  gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  believe  it  is  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  note  what  the  amendment  would 
not  do. 

It  would  not  change  the  State-by- 
State  allocation  of  funds. 

Rural  highway  funds  win  not  be  made 
available  for  mass  transit  use;  it  will 
still  be  reserved  for  highway  use. 

It  will  not  affect  the  Interstate  System 
itself. 


It  does  not  even  require  that  one  addi- 
tional dollar  be  spent  on  mass  transit 
instead  of  highways. 

What  the  Anderson  amendment  would 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  permit  the  State 
and  local  officials,  who  bear  the  Imme- 
diate responsibility  for  coordinating  an 
areawlde  transportation  system,  to  make 
a  choice  of  diverting  some  urban  high- 
way funds  to  other,  higher  priority 
transportation  uses. 

Transportation  problems  In  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  are  unique.  There  are 
eight  major  islands  which  comprise  the 
State,  and  they  are  separated  by  miles  of 
ocean  water.  Moreover,  85  percent  of 
the  State's  800,000  people  live  on  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu,  which  I  represent  in  part. 
Even  though  the  total  population  of 
Hawaii  is  relatively  small,  my  district 
on  Oahu  contains  some  of  the  most 
highly  urbanized  areas  in  America. 
Regrettably,  traffic  jsmis  have  Invaded 
the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  and  are  caus- 
ing frustrations  and  unhappiness  among 
otherwise  happy  Hawalians. 

Indeed,  because  of  Hawaii's  unique 
transportation  needs,  I  have  for  several 
years  sponsored  legislation  to  grant  offi- 
cials in  Hawaii  the  same  choice  in  the 
use  of  highway  trust  funds  which  would 
be  provided  the  entire  country  by  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment if  adopted  will  help  Hawaii;  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  it  will  also  help 
America,  in  a  most  meaningful  way. 

State  and  local  officials  in  Hawaii  and 
every  other  urban  area  of  the  country 
are  now  required  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plans  related  to 
local  needs.  It  is  time  that  they  were 
given  the  fiexibility  they  need  to  pursue 
the  goals  set  forth  in  those  comprehen- 
sive plans  in  a  realistic  way. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulincds.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  heard  earlier  today  two  very 
fine  speeches  from  two  very  fine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  this  amendment 
and  I  commend  each  of  them  on  their 
presentation  even  though  I  think  they 
were  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  reasons 
why  I  think  they  were  wrong.  First  of 
all.  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
referred  to  a  national  transportation 
report  which  estimated  $300  billion 
would  be  perhaps  needed  to  meet  the 
essential  highway  needs  and  over  the 
period  of  the  next  20  years  only  $125 
billion  would  flow  into  the  fund.  The  fact 
is  that  the  same  report  points  out  the 
estimate  of  the  economically  justified 
highway  investments  is  roughly  $100 
billion,  of  which  the  Federal  share  equals 
$70  biUion,  and  this  is  the  figure  tliat 
ought  to  be  compared  with  the  $135  bil- 
lion in  the  projected  trust  fund  and  not 
the  $300  billion. 

On  the  second  point,  if  I  may  pursue 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  made,  he  tried 
to  suggest  that  with  $7  billion  in  out- 
standing obligations  at  tlie  end  of  fiscal 
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year  1973,  perhaiM  the  fund  is  bankrupt, 
or  with  only  $5.4  billion  In  the  fund  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Now  it  is  true 
that  there  are  $7.7  billion  in  outstand- 
ing obligations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  most  of  the  $7.7  billion  in  outstand- 
ing obligations  will  be  paid  over  the 
period  of  2  years.  During  the  same  2-yeaa" 
period  $12  billion  will  flow  into  that  fund, 
so  that  money  plus  the  $5.4  billion  cur- 
rently on  hand  will  be  more  than  enough 
to  meet  the  current  obligations  of  the 
fund. 

I  can  reassure  the  Members  of  the 
House  they  need  not  fear  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  money  there  for  these 
obligations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  heresy  for 
a  person  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  proclaim 
that  he  did  not  support  Federal  aid 
highway  legislation,  and  I  am  not  about 
to  commit  any  such  heresy.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  and  will  continue  to  support  it. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  one  single  official  of  one  single 
tire  company  who  would  publicly  admit 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Anderson 
amendment.  Yet  if  you  talked  with  them 
privately,  many  would  concede  that  we 
cannot  go  on  as  we  are  going,  trying  to 
build  ever  more  highways  to  solve  our 
transportation  problems.  The  reason  is 
simple;  we  have  discovered  that  we  can 
build  automobiles  faster  than  we  can 
possibly  build  highways. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  lived  in  New  York 
City,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  learned 
was  that  you  Just  do  not  take  your  car  to 
go  anywhere  in  New  York  City  during 
business  hours.  In  fact,  without  its  sub- 
way system.  New  York  then  and  now 
would  be  almost  totally  immobilized  then 
and  now,  most  of  the  time. 

This  is  happening  today  in  Akron,  Ohio 
and  Washington.  D.C.  and  practically 
every  other  large  city  without  an  effec- 
tive mass  transit  system.  It  took  me  55 
minutes  this  morning  to  go  in  my  car 
from  my  house  on  Capitol  Hill  to  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Yet 
today  mass  transit  Is  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
integration in  Akron,  Washington  and 
many  other  cities. 

How  are  we  going  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem? Unless  we  provide  adequate  funds 
for  mass  transit,  the  problem  is  simply 
not  going  to  be  solved.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  such  horrendous  traffic  prob- 
lems in  our  urban  centers  is  that  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  funnels  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  automobiles  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
make  enough  space  in  city  streets  to  take 
care  of  them,  imless  we  simply  tear  down 
huge  areas  of  the  inner  city  and  turn 
them  into  streets. 

So  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  success- 
ful use  of  our  highway  system  and  our 


streets  and  our  systeni  of  automobile 
transportation,  then  we^e  going  to  have 
to  provide  some  way  to  ^nd  this  conges- 
tion, and  the  way  is  to  provide  mass 
transit.  It  is  not  at  all  illagical  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  highwacr  trust  fund  be- 
cause the  highway  trust  fund  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  the  problem  in  the 
first  place,  I  sulimlt  thati  those  who  wish 
the  automobile  to  be  ithe  convenient 
and  useful  thing  that  it  Qas  been  and  can 
be  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  of 
that  money  available  for  mass  transpor- 
tation in  those  cities  th^t  need  it. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  that  we 
have  an  energy  crisis  and  in  today's 
message  from  the  President  he  says: 

We  as  a  Nation  must  divelop  a  national 
energy  conservation  etlilc.  | 

Last  week  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Energy  pub- 
lished a  report  of  its  findUigs.  I  was  most 
gratified  to  be  a  membsr  of  that  task 
force.  I  hope  all  membirs  will  read  it. 
If  they  do,  I  believe  thiy  will  begin  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  th^  element  of  the 
energy  crisis.  It  is  real,  lit  is  here,  it  is 
going  to  get  worse,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
years  before  it  gets  bettea. 

In  simple  terms,  it  means  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  almost  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  automobile.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  logical  time  to  Btart  moving  in 
the  other  direction.  If  we  authorize  local 
communities  to  take  the  money  from 
the  highway  fund  for  n^ass  transit,  we 
will  not  only  be  making  funds  available 
for  an  urgent  need,  we  will  also  be  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  Nation  that  the 
Congress  itself  is  developing  an  energy 
conservation  ethic. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  y  eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chsjirman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware,  is  he  npt,  that  the  bill 
provides  $3  billion  In  n<  w  contract  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  a.p  aware  of  that. 
In  fact,  I  was  going  to  commend  the 
committee  for  doing  an  absolutely  out- 
standing job  in  this  biUJ  That  is  one  of 
the  aspects  that  is  outstahding.  However, 
to  provide,  as  the  bill  dt)es  without  the 
Anderson  amendment,  that  all  money 
for  mass  transit  must  cpme  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  is  to  postponing  a  deci- 
sion which  we  should  take  now.  Let  us 
"bite  the  bullet,"  and  fciu  the  country, 
in  the  most  tangible  pfsslble  way — by 
cash  on  the  line — that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  our  Nation's  oveif  dependence  on 
the  automobile. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  CI 
der  if  it  would  be  posslt 
for  us  to  get  some  gener^ 
a  limitation  of  debate 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  renew : 
mous  consent  request  tl^ 
until  6  o'clock  this  evei 
that  time;  that  tomor  _, 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  propo- 
nents  and  opponents  inj  the  manner  I 
have  siiggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tltre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei  lan  f  nnn  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  ? 
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Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chalmkn,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Obje^oo  is  heard 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chdrman.  may  i 

amend  that  suggestion,  then,  so  as  to 

allow  an  additional  5  mintites  tomorrow 

for  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objettion  is  heard 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

POINT   or   OBDE  t 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chahros  n,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qionun  is  not 
present. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Thd  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairms  n,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Anderson  amendment  and 
will  try  to  clarify  some  misstatements 
which  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  impact  of  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  tried  to 
leave  the  impression  that  jthe  Anderson 
amendment  would  provide  flexibility  in 
transportation  choices  oily  in  places 
where  the  population  is  400,000  or  over. 
That  is  not  true.  ] 

The  Anderson  amendment  addresses 
itself  to  what  are  known  as  "urban  sys- 
tem" funds.  Urban  system  fimds  are 
spent  in  areas  of  50,000  population  or 
more.  Also,  in  States  where  there  is  no 
urbanized  area  of  50,000  or  more,  the 
largest  urban  area  would  be  eligible  for 
these  funds.  [ 

Therefore,  we  are  actually  speaking  of 
flexibility  for  localities  which  are  very 
large  in  number  across  th^  coimtry  and 
whose  total  population  is  120  million 
people.  J 

The  purpose  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  reiilltles  of  mod- 
em times,  as  others  have  ihdicated  here. 
That  is,  it  becomes  lmi>or^ant,  in  order 
to  provide  for  l>alanced  and  flexible 
transportation  systems,  to  take  the  funds 
for  urban  systems  already  allocated  to 
certain  areas  and  let  them  determine 
what  mix  they  want,  be  ii  roads,  buses, 
rails,  what  have  you.  ] 

As  has  been  said  befora  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  mterstate  Sys- 
tem and  does  not  touch  ^le  two  rural 
systems.  It  affects  only  mpneys  already 
allocated  to  urbanized  a^as  of  50,000 
or  more.  1 

Such  locality,  together  ^ith  the  State, 
will  then  determine  how  best  to  use  the 
money.  Various  cities  win  spend  it  in 
some  instances  for  roads,  in  some  in- 
stances for  buses,  and  in  some  instances 
for  mass  transit.  That  wolild  have  to  be 
decided  by  each  locality,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State.  | 

Another  thing  which  has  been  stated  is 
that  we  do  not  need  the  Anderson 
amendment  because  the  committee  bill 
has  a  very  Interesting  proposal  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  CMr.  Wright) 
which  says  we  can  get  our  $700  million 
out  of  general  f  imds.  [ 

There  is  an  interesting  thing  about 
that  $700  million.  We  ha^  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  getting  ahy  appropria- 
tions here  in  the  Congress,  but,  more 
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than  that,  in  order  for  us  to  get  the  $700 
million  out  of  general  fimds  under  the 
Wright  proposal,  an  equivalent  $700  mil- 
lion in  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd  will  be 
self -impounded  by  us.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  use  that  $700  million.  It  will  be  effec- 
tively Impounded.  We  cannot  use  those 
moneys.  We  cannot  use  them  for  any- 
thing— not  for  schools,  not  for  housing, 
not  for  any  of  our  needs.  And,  because 
of  this  double-funding  feature,  we  might 
get  a  tax  increase  to  boot. 

It  is  fiscally  Irresponsible,  because  we 
are  putting  up  $1.4  billion  in  order  to  get 
$700  million.  We  who  support  the  Ander- 
son amendment  do  not  seek  to  be  fiscally 
Irresponsible.  We  are  seeking,  in  sup- 
porting the  Anderson  amendment,  merely 
to  recognize  the  reality  that  that  $700 
million  which  is  already  conmiitted  to 
the  urban  system  aresis,  those  of  50,000 
or  more,  should  merely  be  left  to  them 
to  determine  how  it  should  be  spent. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  get  more  money. 
We  are  not  taking  more  money  away 
from  the  Interstate  fund.  This  cannot 
touch  the  Interstate  Highway  System  or 
the  rural  systems.  It  is  very  Important 
to  recognize  this. 

The  fact  is  we  know  that  our  trans- 
portation needs,  as  indeed  our  needs  for 
housing,  health  care  and  child  care  are 
far  more  than  we  can  flnd  in  any  fimd. 
The  fact  is  that  we  need  far  more  thsm 
the  $700  million  at  issue  here,  but  this  is 
not  an  argvunent  against  our  using  the 
$700  million  already  available  to  us  in 
the  Ijest  possible  way  to  meet  our  current 
needs  and  to  try  to  solve  our  current 
problems. 

To  suggest  that  it  will  not  give  us  any 
relief  is  wrong.  I  believe  it  Is  also  self- 
defeating  for  those  who  need  Increased 
work  and  completion  of  the  highway 
system,  to  oppose  this. 

The  1970  census  showed  that  73.5  per- 
cent of  the  American  people — about  150 
million  of  us — lived  in  urban  areas;  in 
addition,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
maining 26.5  percent  commute  to  and 
from  urban  areas  to  earn  their  living.  As 
oxur  Nation  has  become  more  and  more 
crowded,  the  use  of  the  private  automo- 
bile as  a  basic  form  of  traiisportation  in 
our  urban  aretis  has  become  increasingly 
Inefficient  and  damaging  to  our  envi- 
ronment. It  is  now  clear  that  the  future 
o(f  transportation  in  oiu*  urban  areas 
must  be  in  the  form  of  such  modes  as  bus 
and  rail  transportation. 

We  simply  do  not  have  room  for  all 
the  cars. 

Also,  we  cannot  breathe  the  air.  In 
southern  California,  a  serious  attempt 
Is  now  being  made  to  cut  back  substan- 
tially on  the  availability  of  gasoline  for 
private  cars.  The  absence  of  meiss  trans- 
portation in  and  around  our  urban  areas 
has  led  to  such  a  glut  of  private  cars  on 
the  road  that  even  the  commercial  traf- 
fic for  which  the  Interstate  System  was 
in  large  part  built  is  imable  to  move 
expeditiously  from  place  to  place. 

We  have  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, and  there  is  going  to  be  increased 
work  on  this  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. That  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
suggestion  that  In  order  to  make  that 
system  more  effective  is  to  alleviate  con- 
gestion, to  alleviate  pollution,  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  that  have  been  de- 


scribed with  respect  to  energy,  by  find- 
ing alternate  modalities  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  by  our  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  that  we 
cannot  reduce  the  carbon  monoxide  level. 
I  flnd  that  a  very  strange  suggestion  in- 
deed. The  Anderson  amendment  will  not 
cure  this,  but  it  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  try  one  more  time.  I  should  like 
to  renew  my  earlier  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  imanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment wsis  entered  into  will  be  recognized 
for  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  eau-lier  in  the  debate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  argued 
about  the  fact  that  all  the  urban  areas 
do  not  wish  to  use  the  money  that  would 
come  to  them  for  highways  for  mass 
transportation. 

The  Anderson  amendment  gives  the 
local  officials  that  option,  to  use  it  for 
m£iss  transportation  on  or  for  highways. 
I  do  not  think  there  could  be  anything 
more  fair. 

I  shall  refrain  from  giving  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  Highway  Trust  Pimd 
since  many  of  my  colleagues  will  per- 
form this  task  admirably.  I  shall  not  de- 
lineate the  varied  uses  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Tund  over  the  years  in  order  to 
justify  opening  the  fund  for  mass  tran- 
sit. Other  colleagues  will  mention  these 
facts. 

I  shall  not  give  statistics  on  the  dol- 
lars spent  for  highways  versus  the  dol- 
lars spent  for  mass  transit.  This  subject 
also  will  be  exhaustively  covered.  Finally, 
I  will  not  address  myself  to  rural  needs. 
I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for  them 
and  the  Anderson  amendment  in  no  way 
affects  them. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  however,  is 
give  a  few  observations  on  what  I  view 
as  a  transportation  crisis  in  our  urban 
areas. 

Traffic  congestion  used  to  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence, a  weekly  annoyance.  But  who 
among  us  is  not  now  involved  in  a  traf- 
fic tieup  on  a  daily  basis.  If  our  methods 
of  transportation  in  our  cities  were  mod- 
em, safe  and  xmcrowded,  I  would  look 
upon  the  trust  fimd  as  inviolable.  But  our 
population  has  drastically  increased  this 
last  decade,  the  number  of  automobiles 
has  skyrocketed  and  pollution  is  beyond 
acceptable  levels. 

Highway  officials  suggest  that  we  biiild 
more  highways  and  widen  existing  ones. 


But  is  this  truly  an  acceptable  or  ade- 
quate solution?  What  happens  when  ad- 
ditional highways  are  built  and  widened 
and  problems  of  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion continue  to  plague  us?  Should  we 
not  seek  alternative  solutions  now  while 
time  remains  for  experimentation  and 
research?  Should  we  wait  \mtil  the  maze 
of  freeways  permanently  destroys  the 
physical  appearance  of  our  urban  areas? 

I  am  a  member  of  Mr.  Anderson's  bi- 
partisan Mass  Transit  Committee  orga- 
nized to  urge  fellow  Members  to  release 
urban  system  funds  for  mass  transit, 
rskther  than  restrict  these  funds  for 
highway  construction  and  improvement. 
The  Anderson  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973  would  pre- 
clude spending  for  highways  in  instances 
where  the  funds  could  be  better  used  for 
bus  or  rail  transit  systems. 

The  Anderson  amendment  gives  local 
officials  the  opportunity  to  decide  how 
the  Federal  Highway  Fimds  should  be 
spent.  The  Federal  CSovemment  would 
not  be  responsible  for  ascertaining  the 
transportation  needs  of  all  the  localities 
in  the  Nation.  The  Anderson  amendment 
is  a  direct,  flexible,  foolproof  method  of 
legislating  for  the  needs  of  all  people. 
Money  would  go  where  the  needs  of  the 
people  would  best  be  served. 

There  is  an  inherent  flaw  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  committee  in  its  re- 
sponse to  mass  transit  needs;  namely, 
that  locales  would  be  hesitant  to  return 
highway  trust  funds  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  an  identical  amount  of 
general  funds  would  be  available  for  mass 
transit. 

Chicago  contributed  interesting  sta- 
tistics to  the  1974  national  transporta- 
tion study  regarding  freeways  in  the  Chi- 
cago urbanized  area  in  1972.  There  was 
a  comparison  between  the  vehicular  miles 
traveled  and  the  miles  of  freeway  avail- 
able. The  findings  indicated  that  the  Chi- 
cago freeways  were  then  handling  a  ca- 
pacity 110  percent  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

Unfortunately,  Chicago  is  not  unique 
in  this  regard.  I  do  not  profess  to  Imow 
all  the  answers  to  our  urban  transporta- 
tion crisis  but  I  do  know  the  flrst  step 
toward  a  sane  solution — the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shdster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  what 
that  means  is  that  if  a  dollar  out  of  the 
urban  system  is  spent  for  mass  transit, 
that  is  one  less  dollar  that  can  be  spent 
in  the  urban  system  for  highways;  is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  What  I  was 
saying  is  this 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  contributing  to  the  people  in 
the  major  cities  in  any  event,  the  cities 
like  New  York  or  Chicago.  That  Is  our 
money,  too.  There  is  nothing  inviolate 
about  the  trust  fund. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Rotrs- 
sblot,  Httnt,  and  Sykms  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  SHtrsm.) 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
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Pennsyivanlft  <Mr.  SaDsm)   is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  distinsuished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  ANDERaoN)  said  that  he  had 
information  concerning  my  reference  to 
the  1972  National  Transportation  Act, 
that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  $300  bil- 
Uon  for  highways  between  now  and  1990. 
The  gentleman  siiggested  that  he  had 
information  which  said  this  was  not  so, 
that  indeed  it  was  only  $100  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  only 
point  to  this  exhaustive  study  as  a  basis 
for  ray  statement,  but  I  would  also  point 
to  the  extensive  hearings  by  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  where  we  were 
told  time  and  time  again  that  the  figure 
of  $300  billion  was  a  reasonable  figure, 
and  this  has  been  corroborated  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anoebson)  where 
he  got  his  information. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have 
a  letter  which  I  will  read. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
for  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 
The  letter  is  dated  April  18,  1973,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  I 
quote: 

The  same  report  cited  by  Ck>ngres8man 
Harsba  does  state — 

Because  this  was  cited  in  a  statement 
delivered  to  the  Member  yesterday — 
also  states  that  the  cost  of  Justifiable  high- 
way investments  Is  well  below  »300  bil- 
lion. The  estimate  of  economically  Justified 
highway  investments  in  the  Report  Is  roughly 
•100  bUiloa.  of  which  the  Federal  share 
equals  ^70  bliUoa. 

This  Is  the  figure  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son* for  the  information.  That  informa- 
tion is  nowhere  in  this  comprehensive  re- 
port, and  If  the  gentleman  can  show  this 
House  where  it  Is,  I  will  be  happy  to  eat 
this  book. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  is  aware  of 
what  is  being  sought  under  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  which  I  support. 

There  are  Members  who  recognize  the 
need  for  this  amendment  and  yet  are 
concerned  that  their  constituents  mis- 
undei-stand  its  provisions  and  think  It 
will  take  money  away  from  the  rural 
road  and  interstate  program.  May  I 
urge  these  Members  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  educate  their  constit- 
uents on  wiiat  it  really  means.  We  in 
the  urban  areas  have  stood  with  people 
in  rural  areas  time  and  time  again.  It  is 
time  for  you  to  stand  with  us. 

For  thom  who  need  the  arguments, 
may  I  suggest  that  the  inadequacies  of 
our  cities'  mass  transit  systems  are  ad- 
versely affecting  auto  drivers — as  well  as 
transit  riders.  Too  often  today  the  high- 
way is  used  for  daily  commuting  pur- 
poses when  mass  transportation,  if  avail- 
able, could  cany  persons  going  to  and 
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from  work  far  more  e<onomically  and 
efficiently.  If  more  pec^li  use  mass  tran- 
sit, the  automobile  driver  will  t>enefit 
from  decreased  congestion — his  trip  will 
be  both  faster  and  safer. 

In  New  York  City  the  broblem  is  com- 
pounded by  unacceptable  air  pollution 
levels.  If  the  city  is  to  meet  air  quality 
standards  required  by  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act,  even  while  the  most  stringent 
auto  emission  standards  are  imposed, 
fundamental  changes  will  have  to  take 
place  in  the  center  city's  transportation 
patterns.  This  means  ttikt  private  auto- 
mobile travel  will  have  tq  be  reduced  and 
mass  transit  use  inc: 

If  more  people  do  not  |willingly  switch 
to  mass  transit  in  comink  years,  the  city 
may  find  itself  forced  to  restrict  auto 
traffic  in  the  central  cit^j  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  Federal  air  qualit)^  standards.  It 
would  be  better  for  everyone  if  mass  tran- 
sit were  improved  and!  those  who  by 
choice  could  use  publiq  transportation 
did  so,  leaving  the  roa^ 
need  to  drive  their  priva 

For  too  long  urban  c 
had  to  choose  highways 
even  if  transit  might 
public,  because  only 
have  been  available.  Th( 
for  the  Congress  to  giv( 
localities  the  flexibility 
cate  these  transportation  dollars  for  that 
form  of  transportation  most  suitable  for 
their  needs ;  sometimes  this  will  be  high- 
ways, and  other  times  mass  transit. 

What  the  cities  are  asking  for  is  merely 
the  option  of  using  these  dollars  for  mass 
transit  facilities.  If  the  c  ties  want  iiigh- 
ways.  as  those  who  opp  )se  the  amend- 
ment would  have  us  bel  eve.  then  high- 
ways will  be  btiUt.  Wha  t  then  is  to  be 
feared  in  providing  this  option? 

The  highway  lobby  trgues  that  the 
gasoline,  oil,  and  tire  taxes  are  held  in 
"trust"  for  highway  use:  s.  But,  I  would 
submit  that  there  is  noUiflng  more  scicred 
about  collecting  taxes  on  gasoline  than 
on  cigarettes  or  liquor,  the  proceeds  from 
which  go  into  the  General  Treasury.  All 
taxes  bear  on  the  taxpayer  and  diminish 
the  public's  abiUty  to  carry  other  taxes. 
Furthermore,  prior  to  191  6  they  were  not 
earmarked  for  tlie  high  vay  trust  fund. 
They  went  into  the  Genei  al  Treasury,  in- 
stead. There  is  no  trai  sgression  com- 
mitted In  the  Clkjngress  broadening  the 
list  of  eligible  expenditui  es  to  better  ac- 
commodate today's  transportation  needs. 

This  is  an  amendment  whose  time  has 
come.  It  Is  supported  l»y  the  National 
League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Golirernors  Confer- 
ence, Common  Cause,  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  Teamsters,  [the  Sierra  Club, 
and  many  other  such  organizations.  And 
it  has  been  accepted  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  at  a  significant  cross- 
roads in  the  liistory  if  om'  Nation's 
transportation  program,!  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  respond  afflrmiitively  in  pass- 
ing tlie  Anderson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  |rom  Ohio  (Mr, 
Wtu«). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  ttiank  t^e  Chair  for  rec- 
ognizing me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ik  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  g^itl^tnan  from  Csili- 
fomia  (Mr.  AifOEasoN) . 


April  18,  1973 


On  past  occasions  I  hav^  voted  against 
similar  amendments.  But,  after  listen- 
ing to  testimony  taken  befiore  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Sufaicommittee  on 
this  subject,  I  am  now  pjersuaded  tiiat 
the  problem  of  urban  iQass  transit  is 
much  more  serious  than  whether  we 
construct  additional  Interstate  highways. 
This  lias  not  always  been  true;  but.  the 
theory  behind  tlie  establishment  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  was  to  move  mass 
numbers  of  people  from  o4e  place  to  an- 
other with  a  minimum  of  0elay  and  dif- 
ficulty. We  have  constructed  34,393 
miles  of  Interstate  Highway  at  a  cost  of 
$49,000,000,000.  And  it  is  hot  as  if  none 
of  the  money  has  ever  fceen  used  for 
other  than  interstate  highways.  The 
more  serious  problem  now  facing  the  Na- 
tion in  this  regard  is  providing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportatio4  systems.  Be- 
sides, I  recently  sent  out  1 160.000  ques- 
tionnaires. On  the  questio^inaire  I  asked 
as  my  very  first  question — 1 

Should  a  portion  of  the  gaspllne  tax  money 
collected  and  pledged  for  tbi  highway  trust 
fund  bo  directed  to  finance  urban  mass 
transit  systems? 

To  date,  we  have  receivted  somewhere 
in  the  neight>orhood  of  254D00  responses. 
Approximately  70  percent}  of  those  re- 
sponding have  answered  "yes"  to  this 
question.  This  is  the  m(>st  persuasive 
argument  I  have  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  C 
the  gentleman  from  Califi 
Deerlin). 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN 
am  in  complete  support  o: 
amendment  to  permit  a 
option  in  the  expenditi 
trust  fund  moneys. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  t: 
mittee  made  possible  co; 
the  Anderson  amendmen 
House  membership.  It  was  ^e  closed  rule 
which  accompanied  the  $ame  bill  last 
year  that  prompted  me  t4  vote  against 
the  legislation  on  final  ^lassage,  even 
though  I  recognize  its  provisions  are 
urgently  needed. 

An  honest  argument  cai:]|  and  has  been 
made  in  defense  of  the  pdesent  freeway 
funding  system.  There  have  been  elo- 
quent appeals  here  for  retention  of  the 
existing  system,  and  many  well  inten- 
tioned  people  in  my  district  have  sought 
to  persuade  me  toward  tkat  viewpoint. 

But  critics  of  the  Anderson  approach 
often  overlook  the  fact  thaw,  at  most  only 
a  small  proportion  of  trust  moneys  would 
be  siphoned  off  for  bus  or  rail  transit — a 
maximum  of  $700  million  a  year  against 
a  total  annual  authorizatibn  of  $5.5  bil- 
Uon.  There  would  be  plentjf  of  money  left 
over  for  full  highway  development,  even 
in  the  tiighly  unlikely  evint  that  local 
governments  chose  to  use  I  all  the  urban 
system  funds  available  %o  them  for 
nonhighway  purposes.        I 

I  also  strongly  beUeve  that  it  is  not 
good  enough  to  simply  wiite  a  separate 
authorization  for  mass  transit  to  be 
funded  later  through  regular  appropria- 
tions. As  recent  events  hiave  so  amply 
demonstrated,  an  authorization  these 
days  is  no  guarantee  of  funding  even  ap- 
proximating the  amount  aathorized.  It  is 
fair  to  use  the  gasoline  tax  to  pay  for 
transit  since  the  proliferation  (rf  automo- 
biles is  after  all  the  primary  reason  we 
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have  sQch  a  crjdng  need  for  alternative 
m(xles  of  transportation  today. 

Yesterday,  the  San  Diego  City  Coun- 
cil in  my  home  area  went  cm  record  in 
support  of  broadening  uses  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  include  "alternative 
transit  modes."  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  council's  resolution  at  this  point  with 
my  remarks. 

RcsoLtmoN  No.  — 

Whereas,  San  Diego  citizens  urgently  need 
alternate  forms  of  tranq>ortatlon  to  reduce 
their  dependence  on  automobiles;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  or  other  transit  modes  could 
provide  alternatives  and  help  reduce  San 
Diego's  air  pollution  problem;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  San  Diego,  as  follows: 

That  the  United  States  Congress  is  urged 
to  ^prove  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  gaso- 
line tax  revenues  for  alternative  transit 
modes  by  broadening  the  use  of  the  highway 
truct  fund. 

Approved:  John  W.  Witt,  City  Attorney. 
By  Robert  8.  Teazk, 
Assistant  City  Attorney. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  San  Diego  City 
CouncU,  AprU  17,  173. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  should  not  be  construed  that 
I  am  opposed  to  a  balanced  system  of 
transit.  I  certainly  support  a  balanced 
system.  But  to  use  the  analogy  we  are 
only  talking  about  home  rule  that  has 
been  used  now,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
QTonsor  of  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin  would  appreciate  it  if  when  they 
drive  from  here  to  California  they  would 
go  through  Indiana  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  decide  that  we  will  spend 
all  the  money  on  railroads,  if  they  would 
appreciate  it  if  they  would  have  to  park 
their  car  at  the  State  line  and  go  across 
Indiana  in  a  railroad  car.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  really  appreciate  it. 

I  think  our  friends  would  like  to  see 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation 
In  the  cities  across  the  coimtry  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  when  they  come 
to  a  city  they  do  not  want  to  have  to 
leave  their  car  in  the  suburbs  and  ride 
through  the  city  on  a  questionable  means 
of  transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 

GlNN). 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ander- 
son ajnendment  suffers  from  one  fatal 
falacy.  It  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
assximption  that  there  Is  an  unlimited 
supply  of  money  in  the  highway  tnist 
fund. 

This,  unfortimately,  just  is  not  so.  The 
balance  in  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
more  than  committed  to  existing  high- 
way needs. 

There  simply  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  trust  fund  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
both  highways  and  mass  transportation. 

The  proponents  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  have  said  that  it  would  not 
hurt  anybody  else  for  them  to  take 
moneys  out  of  the  trust  fund.  This  is  ab- 
solutely not  so.  The  truth  is  that  it  would 
hurt  everybody  else. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  a  city  sub- 
stitutes a  mass  transit  project  for  a  por- 
tion of  Its  highway  money,  it  gets  its 
money  for  msiss  transit  in  ccxitractual 


obligation  against  the  general  revenues. 
But  the  money  it  does  not  use  for  high- 
ways goes  back  into  the  trust  fimd  and 
is  available  for  later  use  in  liquidating 
obligati(ms  of  the  highway  program. 

So  the  Anderson  amendment  in  effect 
would  only  apply  to  a  handful  of  cities — 
and  it  woiUd  not  give  them  anything  they 
cannot  get  otherwise  out  of  the  commit- 
tee bill — and  it  would  penalize  all  the 
other  cities  and  small  towns  throughout 
the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  to  divert  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  would  be  like  putting 
a  screen  door  in  a  submarine.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  I  think  we  should  vote  down 
the  Anderscai  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Anderson  amendment. 
To  those  of  us  who  know  them,  rush- 
hour  traffic  Jams  are  no  joke.  Ilie  wasted 
man-hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggra- 
vation, are  no  joke.  Yet  we  insist  on  pro- 
viding funds — and  the  committee  bill 
does  this — that  can  be  used  only  to  build 
more  highways  in  urban  areas  that  are 
already  strangling  with  traffic.  Tills  is 
ridiculous. 

We  talk  of  pollution.  This  is  our  chance 
to  do  sometliing  about  it.  Auto  emissions 
accoimt  for  80  percent  of  the  pollution 
in  some  areas.  We  are  talking  of  barring 
cars  from  our  cities  because  of  pollution. 

The  Anderson  amendment  is  a  chance 
to  allow  these  communities  the  flexibility 
to  combat  the  pollution  problem  by  en- 
couraging public  ground  transportation. 
We  should  do  more  than  just  talk  about 
pollution — we  should  put  our  money 
where  our  mouths  are. 

We  talk  about  an  energy  crisis  and  a 
shortage  of  fuel.  The  automobile  is  only 
about  5  percent  efficient  in  its  use  of  en- 
ergy. A  commuter  bus  is  4  times  more 
efficient;  rail  ground  transportation  is 
7  times  more  efficient.  Why  cannot  we 
pass  the  Anderson  amendment  to  per- 
mit greater  use  of  these  more  efficient 
forms  of  transportation? 

We  talk  of  an  energy  crisis.  The  An- 
derson amendment  could  help  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

This  amendment  takes  nothing  away 
from  the  Interstate  System,  or  the  pri- 
mary system,  or  the  secondary  system, 
or  rural  America.  No  State  gets  less 
money.  Nothing  is  compulsory.  It  is  per- 
missive only. 

I  join  in  asking  my  colleagues  to  per- 
mit those  of  us  from  urban  communities 
to  decide  for  ourselves  how  our  trans- 
portation dollars — our  tax  dollars — 
should  be  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  which  gives  local  offi- 
cials greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  their 
share  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  This 
amendment,  which  also  reflects  the  views 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  would  allow 
the  fimds  to  be  used  for  bus  or  rail  tran- 
sit systems  or  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
local  urban  areas  as  determined  by  local 
officials.  Under  current  law,  urban  areas 
can  use  urban  systems  funds  only  for 


highway  projects,  whether  or  not  such 
projects  are  needed. 

I  support  the  Anderson  amendment  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  reasons  is  the  potential  ef- 
fect which  this  amendment  will  have  on 
the  energy  crisis  now  bearing  down  on 
us.  The  approach  to  the  energy  problem 
by  our  country  has  be«i  fragmented  and 
without  direction.  Too  often  we  have 
failed  to  consider  the  energy  ramifica- 
tions of  actions  takm  here  in  these 
Chambers.  But  recently  we  have  seen 
that  our  oil  and  gasoline  suppUes  can  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted.  In  fact,  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers  this  week 
contain  reports  of  coast-to-coast  gaso- 
line shortages.  We  have  seen  that  our 
energy  needs,  our  national  defense,  our 
balance  of  trade  and  payments,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  the  health  of 
our  national  economy  all  lean  on  each 
other.  If  one  is  weakened,  so  are  the 
others.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  if  it  contains  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, provides  us  with  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  the  energy  problem  in 
the  area  of  transportation,  which  ac- 
coimts  for  nearly  half  of  the  UJ3.  petrol- 
eimi  consumption. 

Exclusive  anphasls  on  highway  build- 
ing could  severely  aggravate  an  already 
teetering  energy  balance.  The  question 
has  to  be  asked :  What  good  are  more  and 
more  highways  if  we  do  not  have  the  fuel 
needed  to  travel  on  them? 

We  all  know  what  highways  have  done 
for  America.  I  have  said  here  on  an 
earlier  occasion  that  our  highways  are 
the  threads  which  hold  together  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabrics  of  our  Nation, 
that  our  highways  are  the  concrete  con- 
veyor belts  for  goods,  services,  people, 
and  ideas. 

But  these  threads  are  fraying  in  some 
areas  and  the  time  has  come  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  what  continued  em- 
phasis on  highway  construction  may  do 
to  America,  if  other  means  of  surface 
transportation  are  not  factored  into  the 
transportation  equation. 

The  gasoline  used  in  private  cars  rep- 
resents one-fifth  of  all  energy  used  In 
the  United  States.  Of  the  SVi  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  which  represented  the  total 
UJS.  demand  for  petroleum  products  last 
year,  42  percent  were  for  highway  pur- 
poses. In  1972  our  cars  and  trucks  con- 
sumed 4.6  million  barrels  of  gasoline  a 
day.  Consumption  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  4  percent  annually,  and.  may  climb 
even  more  steeply  as  the  new  emission 
control  devices — which  could  reduce 
mileage  15  to  25  percent — come  into 
use. 

In  terms  of  fuel  consumption,  the 
private  car  today  is  approximately  as  ef- 
ficient as  a  747  jetliner — that  is,  both 
deliver  about  22  passenger  miles  per  gal- 
lon. By  comparison,  a  commuter  train 
gets  200  passenger  miles  per  gallon  of 
fuel,  and  a  city  bus  better  than  100  pas- 
senger miles  per  gallon. 

If  just  1  in  10  of  today's  auto  trips 
were  by  bus,  we  would  save  3  billion 
gallons  of  fuel  per  year. 

People  drive  their  own  cars  because 
the  modern  highway — and  the  highway 
culture  it  has  created — make  the  car  an 
unmatched  convenience. 

Yet,  in  many  of  our  cities  today  that 
convenience  is  more  illusion  than  fact. 
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The  60  mlle-per-hour  efBclency  of  the 
Interstate  System  often  ends  abruptly 
at  the  saburiM.  The  crawl  pace  common 
duiinc  the  commuter  houn  produces 
tons  of  exhaust  fumei.  and  oonToys  of 
exhausted  and  fuminc  motorists.  Truck- 
ers and  interdtj  travelers  caught  In  the 
urban  ooocestlon  can  hardly  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  getting  full  value  for  th^ 
highway  dollar. 

dtisens  in  areas  of  the  Nation  where 
there  is  not  yet  a  great  traffic  problem 
will  still  feel  the  pinch  of  the  energy 
crisis.  In  fact,  some  of  my  constituents 
already  are  being  effected  in  a  very  serl- 
out  way  by  fuel  sfaortage.  Every  cltiaen. 
regardleas  of  whether  he  lives  in  an  ur- 
ban area  or  a  rural  area,  has  an  Interest 
In  seeing  that  our  cities  are  not  energy- 
gnzzUng  centers  of  congesticHi  and  pol- 
lution. 

llie  root  problem  is  that  our  demand 
for  persanal  moUUty  has  run  headlong 
into  the  national  commandments  for  pol- 
lutloa  caotni  and  energy  conservation. 
The  alternative  to  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  today 
may  be  Inflexible  constraints  on  the  free 
and  unfettered  use  of  the  private  car  to- 
morrow. 

Current  law  says  to  offldals  in  an 
urban  area :  "Use  tliese  funds  for  high- 
ways or  lose  them."  Faced  with  this  im- 
happy  choice  and  prodded  by  the  thought 
of  lost  Jobs  and  lost  mooiey  for  the  local 
economy,  officials  are  very  liJcely  to  build 
highways  whfCther  or  not  this  Is  the  most 
pressing  transportation  need.  'Die  Ander- 
son amendment  says  to  these  same  urban 
officials: 

It  you  need  mora  bighways,  build  them. 
But  it  your  need  for  a  biu  or  rail  transit 
•ystem  U  greater,  use  tbe  money  for  that. 

I  favor  spending  our  tax  dollars  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  And  I  believe 
local  officials  are  In  the  best  position  to 
determine  an  urban  area's  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Our  needs  and  our  problems  change 
very  quickly  In  transportation  as  In  other 
areas.  It  Is  important  that  we  build  as 
much  flexibility  into  our  programs  as 
possible.  "Rie  Anderson  amendment  max- 
imizes maneuverability  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  and  provides  a  means  for  solv- 
ing unique  local  transportation  problems. 

A  central  fact  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  Anderson  amendment  win  not 
reduce  in  any  way  funds  for  the  Inter- 
state or  rural  highway  programs.  I  am 
well  awEire  of  what  both  these  programs 
have  meant  to  the  people  of  my  district 
and  my  State,  and  I  have  worked  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  both  of  these 
programs. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  In  a 
letter  I  received  last  week  from  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  This  letter  states  im- 
equlvocally  that  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment will  not  diminish  the  Interstate 
and  rural  highway  programs.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  from  your  office, 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  proposed  Anderson 
Amendment  would  not  Impede  the  Inter- 
state and  rural  highway  programa.  We  would 
not  support  the  amendment  If  It  did,  for  we 
are  uneqalyocally  dedicated  to  completing 
the  Interstate  program  and  to  continuing 
improrement  of  th«  rural  highway  system. 


The  anMndment  applies  only  to  the  urban 
portions  of  our  lilghway  programs,  and  gtvea 
to  local  urban  officials,  at  ti^lr  option,  some 
flexibility.  It  absolutely  dots  not  affect  the 
level  of  authorizations,  nor  noes  It  aSect  the 
formulas  by  which  fandB  an  dlsMbuted. 

I  am  aware  of  your  greaq  oonoern  for  1-65 
and  I-IO.  In  addlUon  to  tie  rural  highway 
system,  and  can  assure  you  that  the  "urban" 
amendment  would  In  no  w|y  operate  to  de- 
lay or  Impair  these  highways. 
Sincerely,  j 

CLAtroB  s.  Brimsgab,  Secretary. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  jof  ma£s  transit 
by  including  in  ttie  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  (Mr(WKifiHT).  The 
real  question  here  is  whether  we  accept 
the  Wright  approach  or  the  Anderson 
approach  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  compelling  difference  in  my  opinion 
is  that  the  Wright  proposal  would  call 
for  increased  Federal  spending  from  the 
general  fund  of  at  lea£t  $100  million  each 
year.  This  is  a  burden  t^ie  taxpayer  of 
this  country  ought  not  to  have  to  bear. 
The  Anderson  amendment  makes  the 
same  amount  of  money  Available  to  the 
cities  without  using  general  fund  money 
and  without  causing  the  cities  to  lose 
one  dime  of  Federal  money  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  At  the 
same  time,  adoption  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  will  not  in  anyway  impede 
the  interstate  and  rural  highway  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  it  not  an  easy 
decision  to  make  in  view  or  all  the  factors 
involved,  but  cm  balance  I  beheve  the 
Anderson  amendment  ia  preferable  to 
the  Wright  proposal.       | 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
goal  of  transportation  is  to  move  people 
and  goods  in  the  most  efS^ent.  eccmomi- 
cal  way.  In  many  areas  ttf  our  country, 
the  best  way  to  achieve  this  goal  Is  to 
build  more  highways  and  to  improve  ex- 
isting roads.  But  In  other  areas,  the 
noose  of  traffic  congestloiL  pollution,  and 
energy  waste  is  tightening,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  transit  would  appear 
to  be  the  answer.  We  shocld  act,  and  we 
should  act  now,  to  give  local  c^clals  the 
opportunity  to  decide  this  quesUon  for 
themselves  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frou  t  Georgia  (Mr. 
IiCathis)  . 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  ttiis  amend- 
ment, and  wish  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  those  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  the  gentlemaa  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GiNN) . 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  adc 
ments  that  liave  been  mac 
Ing  up  the  Highway  Tri 
can  tell  the  Members  of 
the  need  for  highway 
rural  America  today  is  st 
The  principal  city  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent has  more  than  80,$00  people,  and 
yet  there  is  no  four  lane  highway  access 
to  the  city  of  Albany.  Ipere  are  other 
urgent  highway  needs  id  Georgia,  and 
especially  in  southwest  Oeorgla.  I  could 
name  a  number  of  projectjB  that  we  need; 
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that  we  should  have  comp  eted,  in  fact 
years  ago. 

And    to    those    proponents  

amendment  who  say  they  are  speaking 
for  the  cities— I  also  speak  for  cities.  The 
cities  I  represent  are  not  as  large,  of 
course,  as  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston,  or 
many  other  major  cities  in  this  Nation. 
But,  Mr.  Chairm£in,  my  cities  have  tran- 
sit problems  just  the  same  as  the  big 
cities,  and  their  problems  fkre  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  destroyingjthe  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consldei 
ment  to  be  one  of  the  mi 
votes  we  will  have  during 
the  Congress,  and  I  since: 
Members  will  listen  to 
sides  of  this  question.  I 
order  that  a  quorum  was 
Chairman,  because  I  feel 
ment  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of  us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  nilnoia  (Mr.  Ander- 

SOH).  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IDlnfAs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  course  I  do  not  accuse  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  jPubUc  Works 
of  bad  faith  in  the  draft  of  the  provisions 
that  they  have  hicluded  ift  this  bill  on 
mass  transportation,  but  Ikten  to  what 
the  people  who  adnUnisterTthe  program 
say: 

.   .   .  the  bUI  establishes 
procedure  for  funding  masa 
posed  to  the  clean  and  almp^  approach  ot 
the  proposed  Anderaoa  amendttient. 

They  want  the  Anderson  amendment 
adopted  so  that  they  can  administer  this 
program  consistent  with  section  109  of 
the  very  same  bill  that  says  that  hlgh- 
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ways  and  mass  transit  p: 
to  prevent  unnecessary 
carried  out  with  a 
work,  "nie  provisions  o 
bin  simply  do  not  meet 
own  section  109  of  the  bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  i 
to  the  people  in  the 
Transportation  who  administer  the  high- 
way program  when  they  plead  with  this 
House  to  adopt  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

The  letter  referred  to  rea  is  as  follows: 

Thb  Secretary  of  Trakspo  itatton, 

Washington,  D.C..  t  prtl  IB,  1973. 
TUm.  JoHif  Andekson, 
as.  Houae  of  Sepresentatioei , 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAB  Ma.  AMBsaaoM:  This  Is  In  response 
to  yovir  request  for  our  views  on  the  letters 
of  AprU  17  from  Congressmeii  Blatnlk  and 
Harsha  concerning  the  pendlni  highway  leg- 
islation. 

Chairman  Blatnlk's  letter  in  support  of  the 
Conunlttee  bill  states  that  m^ss  transit  as- 
sistance Is  available  through  two  provisions 
which  are  not  described  in  vei^  much  detaU. 
In  essence,  both  provisions  o^tlnue  to  re- 
quire that  Highway  Trust  Funids  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  highway  projecm.  Speclflcally, 
If  State  and  local  officials  choafe  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  their  nrban  system  highway  funds 
for  transit  projects,  general  ninds  must  be 
used  to  finance  these  projects.  The  unused 
highway  trust  funds  must  be  turned  baclc 
to  the  Trust  Fund,  and  such  funds  would  be 
available  only  for  future  highpa]/  construc- 
tion. I 

"We  object  to  these  provisions  on  three 
grounds.  First,  the  bill  offers  the  possibility 
of  short  term  flexibility  at  the  price  of  main- 
taining the  long  term  rlgldli^  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  lequirea  that  Hlghwatr  Trust  Funds 
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be  available  exclusively  for  highway  con- 
struction on  a  "use  It  m*  loee  it"  basis.  This 
rigid,  stifling  approach  to  the  use  of  High- 
way Trust  Funds  is  clearly  not  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  modem  America. 

Secondly,  the  bill  Is  grossly  Inequitable  to 
urban  areas.  Approximately  half  of  the  rev- 
enues In  the  Trust  Fund  are  generated  In 
urban  areas.  Now  we  are  asking  urban  citi- 
zens to  pay  twice  If  they  choose  mass  tran- 
sit In  preference  to  highways;  once  through 
the  substituted  general  fxinds  provided  by 
the  blU,  and  a  second  time  In  highway  taxes 
that  they  cannot  use  \n  the  fashion  they 
believe  will  best  solve  their  local  transpor- 
tation problems. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  complicated 
procedure  for  funding  mass  transit,  as  op- 
posed to  the  clean  and  simple  approach  of 
the  proposed  Anderson  amendment.  This 
point  Is  particularly  troubling  and  mcon- 
sistent  with  Section  109  of  the  same  House 
bUl.  That  section  declares  that  the  "drastic 
minimization  of  paperwork"  m  carrying  out 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs  In  order 
to  prevent  "unnecessary  delays  at  aU  levels 
of  government"  shall  be  national  policy. 

Congressman  Harsha's  letter  cites  both  the 
National  Transportation  Report  and  the  cur- 
rent flnanlcal  position  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  argiunents  against  the  Anderson 
amendment.  As  evidence  that  there  Is  not 
enough  money  in.  the  Trust  Fund  to  cover 
highway  requirements,  let  alone  transit 
needs,  he  first  cites  the  National  Tranc^xir- 
tatlon  Repcxi;  and  claims  that  it  estimates 
that  "$300  billion  would  be  required  to  meet 
essential  highway  needs."  He  compares  that 
$300  billion  figure  to  estimated  revenues  of 
$135  bUllon  gomg  Into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  over  the  next  20  years  and  concludes 
that  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  pay  for 
required  highways.  The  same  report  cited  by 
Congressman  Harsha  also  states  that  the  cost 
of  justifiable  highway  Investments  is  well  be- 
low $300  billion.  The  estimate  of  economi- 
cally justified  highway  mvestments  In  the 
Report  Is  roughly  $100  bUllon,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  equals  $70  billion.  This  is  the 
figure  that  should  be  compared  with  the  $135 
billion  in  projected  Trust  Fund  Income. 
Further,  there  is  a  reasonably  high  probabil- 
ity that  some  of  these  "Justified  highway 
needs"  could  better  be  met  with  transit  In- 
vestments. 

The  other  evidence  cited  in  support  of  his 
argument  that  the  money  in  the  Trust  Fund 
Is  insufficient  to  cover  highway  needs  comes 
from  a  recent  Treasury  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Fund.  That  report  shows  a  projected 
cash  balance  of  $5.4  billion  m  the  Fund  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  It  also  shows  $7.7 
billion  in  outstanding  obligations  as  of  that 
date.  From  those  facts,  Mr.  Harsha  argues 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  liquidate 
obligations  already  Incurred,  let  alone  finance 
other  programs. 

The  numbers  are  right,  but  the  conclusion 
Is  wrong.  A  similar  analogy  would  require 
that  a  person  have  sufficient  cash  on  hand 
to  pay  for  his  home  when  he  signs  the  mort- 
gage papers,  otherwise  he  could  not  Incur  ex- 
penditures for  food  or  clothing.  In  signing 
a  mortgage,  one  taXes  future  income  toto 
account.  Thus,  while  your  outstanding  mort- 
gage balance  may  be  higher  than  your  sav- 
ings, you  would  not  consider  yourself  In  de- 
fault. Similarly,  the  Trust  Fund  has  both 
Income  and  outlays.  Cash  is  only  reqifired 
when  bills  come  due,  not  when  obligations 
are  Incurred.  Most  of  the  $7.7  billion  in  out- 
standing obligations  will  be  paid  over  the 
next  two  years.  During  this  period,  there 
will  be  almost  $12  billion  In  additional  re- 
ceipts to  the  Trust  Fund.  That  money  plus 
the  $5.4  billion  currently  on  hand  wlU  be 
more  than  enough  to  cover  current  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  any  additional  ouUays  re- 
quired. 

Thus  the  evidence  Mr.  Harsha  cites  simply 
does  not  justify,  let  alone  require,  rejection 
of    the   Anderson   an^ndment.    Our   urban 


areas'  desperate  needs,  on  the  other  hand, 
reqvtire  the  meaningful,  long  term  fiezlblllty 
which  the  amendment  offers,  and  which  the 
Committee  bill  does  not. 

I  hope  that  the  Information  Is  of  assist- 
ance and  that  the  House  sees  fit  to  adopt  the 
Anderson  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

CU^UDK  S.  BaiNEGAK. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Anderson  amendment.  I  Just  want  to 
say  to  the  Members  present  tonight  that 
we  went  over  this  very  carefully  with 
our  State  highway  engineers,  the  State 
highway  and  public  works  department, 
the  State  highway  commission,  and  also 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  and  they  are 
in  opposition  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, and  they  so  testified.  I  think  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  has  had  a  very  fine  highway  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time,  certainly  proves 
that  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  allow  them  to  do  in  solving  our 
mass  trsuiiEit  and  highway  problems  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  administrators 
of  the  highway  program  say  that  the 
Wright  amendment  is  cumbersome  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  administrators  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  say  that. 
They  have  been  trying  to  destroy  this 
program  for  years,  and  they  have  tried, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  terminate  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highway  program.  They  sent 
legislation  up  here  on  the  Hill  and  had 
it  introduced  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  would  terminate  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program  as  of  January  1,  1972. 
They  want  to  do  completely  away  with 
it.  So  why  would  they  not  put  up  every 
argument  that  they  could,  and  that  is 
what  they  have  done,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ttexas  (Mr. 
Wright)  to  close  debate  for  this  ev«iing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  first, 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  friends  one 
question,  and  that  is:  EK)  you  remem- 
ber revenue  sharing?  You  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  a  good  thing.  You 
thought  revenue-sharing  assistance  was 
going  to  be  "in  addition  to"  rather  than 
"in  lieu  of"  everything  else.  Do  you  want 
this  same  sucker  bait  a  second  time? 
There  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  fimd  both  pro- 
grams. We  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  And 
the  administration  will  use  this  money 
as  it  chooses  to  attend  to  your  problems. 

Think.  Think  for  yourselves  before  you 
bite  that  Department  of  Transportation 
sucker  bait  a  second  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  UoALL,  Chaii'man  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  502)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  IjEAVE 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, S.  502.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  360,  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
4204 

PRIVn.EGEO   MOTION   OFFERED  BT    MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  action  of 
the  House  on  the  resoluticm  (H.  Res.  360) 
on  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  be 
reconsidered,  and  that  motion  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  ask 
unanimous  consent.  I  made  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  move  to  lay  the  matter  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  37. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  183,  nays  173, 
not  voting  77,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  107] 

YEAS— 183 

Abdnor 

Burke,  Pla. 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson,  HI. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Devlne 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BuUer 

Dickinson 

Andrews, 

Camp 

Dom 

N.Dalt. 

Cederberg 

Downmg 

Archer 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Arends 

Clancy 

du  Pont 

Ashbrook 

Clatisen, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bafalis 

DonH. 

Erlenborn 

Baker 

ClawBon.  Del 

Esch 

Beard 

Cleveland 

Eshlenum 

Bell 

Cochran 

Fisher 

Bennett 

Collier 

Flowers 

Blester 

Collins 

Flynt 

Blackburn 

Conable 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Bray 

Conlan 

Forsythe 

Brinklcy 

Conte 

Fountain 

Broomfield 

Coughim 

Prelinghuysen 

Brotzman 

Crane 

Prenzel 

Erown,  Mich. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Prey 

Erown.  Ohio 

Davis,  S.C. 

Froehllch 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Davia,  Wis. 

Fuqua 

Buchanan 

Dellenbadc 

Gettys 

Burgener 

Dennis 

Cinn 

1S146 

Oold  water 
Ooodllng 
Orow 
Ouyer 
H»ley 
Hanunar- 
acbmldt 
Ranrklutn 
HanMn,  IcUho 
Haraha 
Hastings 
H«bert 
Helius 
Henderaon 
Hinahaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

HOfllUW 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hiint 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoU  later 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mallliard 
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IfallaiT 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calir. 
Anntinzlo 
Aspin 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bingtuun 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breatix 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  CaliX. 
Burke.  Bdass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conyerg 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DIngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Oiaimo 
Oilman 
Oonzalez 
Oraaso 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathls.O». 

Uayne 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mmshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 

Powell,  Ohio 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rarick 
Regrula 
Rhodes 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblaon.  N.T. 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Sboup 
Shriver 

NAYS— 173 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oude 

Ounter 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  li«. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Maz^DU 

Meeds' 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezTinsky 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeiU 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 


Sbuster 

Sikea 

Skubltz 

Smith.  K.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Synuns 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Towell,  Nev. 
Ullman 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Posge 

Preyer 

Price.  III. 

Pritchard 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rees 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Whalen 
White 
WiUiama 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WoUt 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young.  Oa. 
Zablockl 


Armstrong 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Barrett 


NOT  VOTING— 77 

BiaggI  Chisholm 

Broyhill,  Va.  Clark 

Carney.  Ohio  Connan 

Chappell  Cronln 


Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Dulskl 
EUberg 
Bvans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Gibbons 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kuykendall 

McCormack 

Mahon 

Marazitl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calll 

Milford 

MUls,  Md. 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Nix 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Reid 

Reuss 


April 


Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Waldle 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 
Young,  m. 
Yoimg,  S.C. 


So  the  motion  to  table  vms  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  pas  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  fron  the  Senate  by 


Mr.   Arrington,   one 


of  It 


clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.R.  6883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  wtl  i  respect  to  rice 
and  peanuts. 

The  message  also  anno  meed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  in  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrencii  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  joint  reaalutlon  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titl^ : 

H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resollitlon  to  amend 
the  Education  Amendments  >f  1972  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Financing  of  Poi  tsecondary  Edu- 
cation and  the  period  wlthlti  which  it  must 
make  its  final  report. 

The  message  also  anno  meed  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rep<  rt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  fce  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  ^n  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res,  496)  entit^  "Joint  reso- 
lution making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ^ding  June  30. 
1973,  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes."  ] 

The  message  also  annojmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  ameidments  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.    Con.    Res.    22.    Concutrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  adJoummBnt  of  the  Sen 
ate  from  AprU  18.  1973  to  A]  ril  30 
the     ttdjoumment     of     th( 


AprU   19,  1973  to  AprU  30,     973. 


The  message  also  annojmced 
Senate  agrees  to  the  ame  idment 
House  .^ith  a  Senate  aiqendment 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 

S.  60.  An  act  to  strengthen 
Older  Americans  Act  of  196  i 
purposes. 


1973,  and 
House     from 


that  the 

of  the 

to  a 

following  title: 

Etnd  improve  the 

and  for  other 


conci  rrence 


The  message  also  announced 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill 
title,  in  which  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  1572.  An  act  relating  to 
ducers  for  participation   Ir 
grain  program. 


that  the 

the  following 

of  the 


]  ayments  to  pro- 
the  1973  feed 


COMPREHENSIVE 
CANS  SERVICES 
1973 


18,  1973 


old:  31 

AMENDMiOTS 


AMERI- 
OP 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  S  >eaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  tace  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  '  (S.  50)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  and  for  ot^er  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  jconsider  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  £  ouse  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Seiate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amend  nent,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>8ed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engross4d  amendment 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

riNDINOS  AND  PX7BPC  iSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  flnd^  that  mUllons 
of  older  citizens  in  this  Natloh  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  la{;k  of  adequate 
services.  It  Is  therefore  the  piurpose  of  this 
Act,  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  to — 

(1)  make  available  compi  ehensive  pro- 
grams which  Include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  servlceii  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

(2)  gtve  full  and  special  ccfnsideration  to 
older  c^Hlzens  with  special  needs  in  planning 
such  programs,  and,  pending  ttoe  avallabUity 
of  such  programs  for  all  older  citizens,  give 
priority  to  the  elderly  with  th*  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need,  i 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
will  assure  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  full 
range  of  essential  services  to  Dur  older  citi- 
zens, and,  where  applicable;  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
many  Individuals,  Including  lolder  persons, 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, and 

(4)  Insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  such  programs  will  be  u^ertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  older  citizen*,  community 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
with  appropriate  assistance  frt  m  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  102.  Section  101(8)  of  th »  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"services"  the  following:  ",  iniduding  access 
to  low-cost  transportation,", 

TITLE    U— ADMINISTRATIOl  r    ON   AGING 
Sxc.    201. (a)    Section    201    of    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  Is  amet  ded  to  read  as 
follows : 

"establishment  or  admin  istration 

ON    AOING 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  estaillshed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Adn  iulstratlon  on 
Aging  (hereinafter  in  this  Afct  referred  to 
as  the  'Administration')  whlchjshall  be  head- 
ed by  a  Commissioner  on  Aglqg  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner') . 
Except  for  title  VI  and  as  Amendments  of 
1973  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  the 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services,  the 
Administration  shall  be  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  th^  performance 
of  his  functions,  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Offic^  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  not)  approve  any 
delegation  of  the  functions  o^  the  Commis- 
sioner to  any  other  officer  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner  unless  the 
Secretary  shaU  first  submit  a  fel&n  for  such 
delegation  to  the  Congress.  Sifch  delegation 
is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  Prst  period  of 
calendar  days  of  omtlnuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  for 
such  delegation  ia  transmlttel  to  it:  Pro- 
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iHded,  however,  That  within  thirty  days  of 
such  transmittal,  Xtt  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  respecting  such  proposed 
delegation.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
contlniuty  of  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  and  sixty- 
day  periods.  Under  provisions  contained  in  a 
reorganization  plan,  a  provision  of  the  pl&n 
may  be  effective. 

"(b)  The  Conunissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Semite." 

(b)  (1)  Section  202(4)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  and  carry  out  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons 
for  social  services,  including  nutrition,  hoe- 
pitaUzatlon,  preretirement  training,  continu- 
ing education,  low-cost  transportation  and 
housing,  and  health  services; " 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(9)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and 
<q>eration  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted under  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes; 

"(11)  cordinate,  and  assist  In,  the  planning 
and  development  by  public  (Including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies)  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  of  programs  for 
older  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  network  of  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  services  and  opportuni- 
ties for  such  persons; 

"(12)  convene  conferences  of  such  author- 
ities and  officials  of  public  (including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies)  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  concerned  with  the 
development  and  (q>eratlon  of  programs  for 
older  persons  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  proper  fat  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  policies  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(18)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  as  author- 
toed  by  this  Act  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  existing  programs  for  older  persons; 

"(14)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, the  Age  DlscrlmlnatlOTi  Act  of  1967,  and 
the  programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
relating  to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the 
setting  of  standards  for  the  licensing  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  intermediate  care  homes,  and 
other  facilities  providing  care  for  older 
pe<^le; 

"(15)  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  by  them  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(16).  develop,  In  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  training." 

(3)  Section  202  of  the  Act  (a*  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection) 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 


"Sec.  202.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  executing  his  duties  and  functk>na 
under  this  Act  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  provided  for  by  this  Act, 
the  Commissioner,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Action,  shall  take  all  possible 
steps  to  encourage  and  permit  voluntary 
groups  active  in  social  services,  Including 
youth  organizations  active  at  tiie  high  school 
or  college  levels,  to  participate  and  be  in- 
volved individuaUy  or  through  representative 
groups  in  such  programs  or  activities  to  the 
maxhnum  extent  feasible,  throxigh  the  per- 
formance of  advisory  or  consultative  func- 
tions, and  in  other  appropriate  ways." 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"FKDKkAI.  AGKNCT  COOPERATION 

Sec.  203.  Federal  agencies  proposing  to  es- 
tablish programs  substantially  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  consult  with  the 
Administration  on  Aging  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  services,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  suc^  programs  shaU  co- 
operate with  the  Administration  on  Aging  In 
carrying  out  such  services. 
"the  nationai.  xntormation  and  resoubce 
clearing  house  for  the  aging 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  operate  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Clearing 
House  for  the  Aging  which  sbaU — 

"  ( 1 )  collect  analyze,  prepare,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  related  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  older  persons; 

"(2)  obtain  Information  concerning  older 
persons  from  public  and  private  agencies 
and  other  organizations  serving  the  needs 
and  interests  of  older  persons  and  furnish, 
upon  request,  information  to  such  agencies 
and  organizations,  including  information 
developed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  of  such 
agencies  designed  to  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  older  persons; 

"(3)  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  information  centers  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  centers.  Includ- 
ing sovirces  established  under  section  304(c) 
(3)  and  section  30e(a)(7),  to  assist  older 
persons  to  have  ready  access  to  Information; 
and 

"(4)  carry  out  a  special  program  for  the 
coUection  and  dissemination  of  Information 
relevant  to  consumer  interests  of  older  per- 
sons In  order  that  such  older  persons  may 
more  readily  obtain  Information  concerning 
goods  and  services  needed  by  them. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  achieve  coordina- 
tion of  activities  carried  out  or  assisted  by 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  relevant  to  older 
persons.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  through  the  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the 
Aging. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral CouncU  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed 
of,  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  terms  of  three  years  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Members  shall  be  appointed 
so  as  to  be  representative  of  older  Americans, 
national  organizations  with  an  Interest  in 
aging,  business,  labor,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. At  least  five  of  the  members  shall  them- 
selves be  older  persons. 


"(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
five  ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  five  shaa  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prKw  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Members  shall  be 
ellgHsle  for  reappointment  and  may  serve 
after  the  explraticm  of  their  terms  untU  their 
successors  have  taiLcn  office. 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  CouncU  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  maiuier  by  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall,  whUe 
serving  on  business  of  the  CouncU,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  daUy  rate  specified  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  6332  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regvilar 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
expenses  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  CouncU.  The  CouncU  shall 
meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shaU — 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  on 
matters  relating  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans; 

"(2)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  making 
the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section 
402; 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging 
and  programs  and  other  activities  affecting 
the  aging  conducted  or  assisted  by  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appraising  their  value  and  their  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  older  Americans;  and 

"(4)  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  by  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Commissioner,  and  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Federal  policies  regarding  the 
aging  and  federally  conducted  or  assisted 
programs  and  other  activities  relating  to  or 
affecting  them; 

"(5)  inform  the  public  about  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aging.  In  consultation  with 
the  National  Information  and  Resource 
Clearing  House  for  the  Aging,  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  information,  conducting 
or  commissioning  studies  and  publishing  the 
results  thereof,  and  by  issuing  publications 
and  reports;  and 

"(6)  provide  public  forutns  for  discussing 
and  publicizing  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  aging  and  obtaining  information  reUting 
thereto  by  conducting  public  hearings,  and 
by  conducting  or  sponsoring  conferences, 
workshops,  and  other  such  meetings. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
ShaU  make  avaUable  to  the  CouncU  such 
staff.  Information,  and  other  assistance  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

"(f)  Beginning  with  the  year  1974  the 
CouncU  ShaU  make  such  Interim  reports  as 
It  deems  advisable  and  an  annual  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year.  The  President  shaU  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  interrelationships  of  benefit  programs 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  agencies.  Following 
the  completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later 
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th&n  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
tbU  Act,  the  Preelilent  ahaU  submit  to  Con- 
grcsa  reoommendations  for  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  of  eligibility  staailards. 
and  for  eliminating  the  negative  Impact  that 
one  program's  standards  may  have  on  an- 
other. 

"(h)  The  CoxmcU  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  combined  Impact  of  all  taxes  on  the 
elderly — Including  but  not  limited  to  Income, 
property,  sales,  social  security  taxes.  Upon 
completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  Governor  and  legislatures  of  the 
States,  the  results  thereof  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(1)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
or  studies  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
formulae  specified  In  section  303  for  allot- 
ment among  the  States  of  sums  appropriated 
for  area  planning  and  social  service  programs 
authorized  under  title  HI  of  this  Act.  Upon 
completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
January  1,  1975,  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  recommendations  for  such 
changes.  If  any.  In  such  formulae  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  desirable,  and  the  Justifica- 
tion for  any  changes  recommended,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  ACT 

"8kc.  206.(a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to: 

"(1)  provide  consultative  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations; 

•'<2)  provide  short-term  training  and 
technical  Instruction; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tions; 

"(4)  collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate special  educational  or  Information- 
al materials,  including  reports  of  the  projects 
for  which  funds  are  provided  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(5)  provide  staff  and  other  technical 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Council  oa  the 
Aging. 

"(b)  In  admhklsterlng  hU  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  and  faculties  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  head  thereof,  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  therefor.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  provided 
In  the  agreement. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"EVALtTATION 

"8«c.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  measure 
and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs  au 
thorlzed  by  this  Act,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  In  general,  and  In 
relation  to  their  cost,  their  impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mecha- 
nisms for  delivery  of  services,  including, 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  appro- 
priate control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shaU  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  Immediately  mvolved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  308  or  title  IV  of 
this  Act  until  he  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished general  standards  to  be  used  by  him 
In  evaluatmg  the  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  section  or  title.  Results  of 
evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  such 
standards  shall  be  Included  In  the  reporU 
required  by  section  208. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  imder 
this  aectUm.  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever 


of  the  programs 
annually  publish 


poaatble,  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
program  and  project  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses     ' 
and  projects. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  tuuiuuij  {^uunou 
summaries  of  the  results  lof  evaluative  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  program  and  proj- 
ect Impact  and  effectiveness,  the  full  con- 
tents of  which  shall  be  available  to  Congress 
and  the  public.  T 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  prodvaced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  t>ecome  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  pu^oses  of  the  eval- 
uations conducted  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  him,  (upon  request,  by 
the  departments  and  ageniles  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  ] 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use 
such  sums  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act,  or  ¥l  ,000.000  which- 
ever is  greater,  to  conduct  program  and  proj- 
ect evaluations  (directly,  |or  by  grants  or 
contracts)  as  required  by  this  title.  In  the 
case  of  allotments  from  such  an  appropria- 
tion, the  amount  avallabli  for  such  allot- 
ments ( and  the  amount  deemed  appropriated 
therefor)  shall  be  reduced  Sccordmgly. 

"Sec.  208.  Not  later  thanlone  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  clobe  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  c(knplete  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  |  under  this  Act. 
Such  annual  reports  shall  fciclude  statistical 
data  reflecting  services  anld  activities  pro- 
vided individuals  durmg  tl»  precedmg  fiscal 
year.  T 

"JOINT    FUNDING    Opj  PROJECTS 

"Sec.    209.  Pursuant   to   regulations   pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  apd  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  ; 
Act,  where  funds  are  pros 

project  by  more  than  one  \ „ _,  „ 

any  agency  or  organizatloti  assisted  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  agency  principally  in- 
volved may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In 
administering  the  funds  provided.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  any  such  I  gency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  cont  ract  requirement 
(as  defined  by  such  regulations)  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  slm^ar  requirements 
of  the  administering  agencjf  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  na(t  impose. 
"advance  ruNkiNO 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  fxuidlng  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  pi  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  [are  available  for 
obligation.  | 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  aitransltlon  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  ilmtag  apprc^rla- 
tlon  action,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  notwithstandtog  that 
Its  initial  application  will  result  In  the  en- 
actment In  the  same  year;  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  ohe  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  on^for  the  succeed- 
mg  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  202.  Title  vm  of  th«|  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  is  hereby  repeal^ 
TITLE  m— GRANTS  FOR  I 
PROQRi 

Sec  301.  The  Older  Ameiilcans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  oulj  title  m  and  m- 
sertmg  In  lieu  thereof  tap  following  new 
title:  I 

"TITLE  III— GRANTS  FCJR  STATE  AND 
COM\rUNITY  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 
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"PUBPOSK 

"Sec  301.  It  Is  the 


pur]  lose  of  this  title 


to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agen- 
cles  to  concentrate  resources  in  order  to  de- 
velop greater  capacity  and  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  serv- 
ice systems  to  serve  older  persons  by  enter- 
ing into  new  cooperative  arrangements  with 
each  other  and  with  provldem  of  social  serv- 
ices for  planning  for  the  provision  of,  and 
providing,  social  services  an*,  where  neces- 
sary, to  reorganize  or  reassign  functions,  in 
order  to — 

"(1)  secure  and  maintain  ]naxlmimi  tade- 
pendence  and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self -care 
with  appropriate  supportive  i  lervlces;  and 

"(2)  remove  Individual  and  social  barriers 
to  economic  and  personal  independence  for 
older  persons. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  302.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'social  services'  means  any 
of  the  following  services  wllch  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Commissi  >ner  may  nre- 
scribe: 

"(A)  health,  contmulng  education,  welfare. 
Informational,  recreational  homemaker, 
counseling,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transportation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  services; 

"(C)  services  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  avaUable  to  them; 

"(D)  services  designed  to  esslst  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  houiing; 

"(E)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons In  avoiding  mstitutional  Izatlon,  mclud- 
Ing  prelnstltutionallzaton  (valuation  and 
screening,  and  home  health  services;  or 

"(F)  any  other  services; 
If  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  older  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government'  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  U  broad 
and  general  and  Is  not  limited  to  only  one 
function  or  a  combination  oC  related  func- 
tions, or  (B)  an  Indian  tribal  organization. 

"(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated system"  means  a  system  for  provid- 
ing all  necessary  social  servlcis  In  a  manner 
designed  to—  [ 

"(A)  facilitate  accesslbllltylto  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  within  the 
geographic  area  served  by  sLch  system  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  ^r  organization; 

"(B)  develop  and  make  this  most  efficient 
use  of  social  services  in  meetiiig  the  needs  of 
older  persons;  and  [ 

"(C)  use  available  resourcea  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplicatlc^. 

"area    PLANNING   AND   SOCIAL   SERVICE 
PROGRAMS       I 

"Sec  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  n^y  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juni  30,  1973,  $103,- 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $130,000,000  for  the  Ascal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  to  enabli  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  ea<i»  State  with  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  306  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  307  (a) )  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  (piwsWant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  and  sactlon  306)  of — 

"(1)  the  admmistratlon  o<  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)  (2)  (A),  Inclidlng  the  prep- 
aration of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent 
with  section  304(c)  and  the  eyaluation  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  sv»ch  plans; 

"(2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  forithe  delivery  of 
social  services;  and 

"(3)  activities  carried  out;  pursuant  to 
section  306.  T 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fisc^il  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  (A)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Tnist  ':^emtory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  each  t>e  aUotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  ^t  1  per  centum 
of  such  sum,  (B)  each  othei4  State  shall  be 
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allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  such  sum,  and  (C)  from  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  so  appropriated,  each 
State  shall  be  allotted  an  additional  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty  or 
over  in  all  States. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population 
aged  sixty  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  aged  sixty  or  over  In  all  States, 
except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be  aUotted  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sUm 
appr(^rlated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made;  (B)  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each 
be  allotted  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made; 
and  (C)  no  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
less  than  that  State  received  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exception  contained  in  clavise  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  only,  the  term  'State'  does  not 
Include  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  In  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mmes  that  any  amoimt  allotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not 
be  used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  allotment  was  made, 
be  shall  make  such  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more 
other  States  to  the  extent  he  determines  such 
other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amount  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of 
such  State's  allotment  (as  determined  under 
the  precedmg  provisions  of  this  section)  for 
such  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shaU  remam  avaUable  until  the  close 
of  the  followmg  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termmes,  but  not  more  than  16  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  76  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  area  plans;  and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termmes,  but  (beginnmg  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975)  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing such  percentage  as  such  agency  deter- 
nUnes,  but  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of 
the  cost  of  social  services  which  are  not  pro- 
vided as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated system  In  planning  and  service 
areas  for  which  there  Is  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency. 
The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  such  State  only  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determmes, 
but  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  social  services  provided  In  the  State 
as  a  part  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
systems  In  planning  and  service  areas  for 
which  there  Is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the 
State  agency. 

"ORGANIZATION 

"State  Organization 
"Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  programs  of 


grants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 303  and  section  306 — 

"(1)  the  State  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  designate 
a  State  agency  as  the  sole  State  agency 
(heremafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  'the 
State  agency')  to:  (A)  develop  the  State 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
for  approval  under  section  305,  (B)  adminis- 
ter the  State  plan  within  such  State,  (C)  be 
primarily  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  all  State  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  (D)  review  and  comment  on,  at 
the  request  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  any  application  from  any  agency  or 
organization  wlthm  such  State  to  such  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  for  assistance 
related  to  meeting  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons; and  (E)  divide  the  entire  State  mto 
distinct  areas  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  'planning  and  service  areas')  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, after  considering  the  geographical 
distribution  of  individuals  aged  sixty  and 
older  in  the  State,  the  incidence  of  the  need 
for  social  services  (Including  the  numbers 
of  older  persons  with  low  Incomes  residing 
In  such  areas) ,  the  distribution  of  resources 
available  to  provide  such  services,  the 
boundaries  of  existing  areas  wlthm  the  State 
which  were  drawn  for  the  planning  or  ad- 
ministration of  social  services  programs,  the 
location  of  units  of  general  pui^Kise  local 
government  wlthm  the  State,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors:  Provided,  ITiat  any  unit  of 
general  purpose  local  government  which  has 
a  population  aged  sixty  or  over  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  or  which  contains  IS  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  State's  population  aged 
sixty  or  over  shall  be  designated  as  a  plan- 
nmg  and  service  area;  except  that  the  State 
may  designate  as  a  planning  and  service 
area,  any  region  within  the  State  recognized 
for  purposes  of  areawlde  planning  which 
Includes  one  or  more  such  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  when  the  State 
determines  that  the  designation  of  such  a 
regional  planning  and  service  area  is  neces- 
sary for,  and  will  enhance,  the  effective  ad- 
mmistratlon of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  State  may  Include  in  any 
plannmg  and  service  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  this  provision  such  additional  areas 
adjacent  to  the  unit  of  general  purpose  local 
government  or  region  so  designated  as  the 
State  determmes  to  be  necesssLry  for,  and 
will  enhance,  the  effective  administration  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  title,  and 

"(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pxur- 
suant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  will  be  developed, 
m  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  for  each  such  area  designate, 
after  consideration  of  the  views  offered  by 
the  unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  In  such  area,  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  as  the 
area  agency  on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  State  agency 
will  take  into  account.  In  connection  with 
matters  of  general  policy  arlsmg  in  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  State 
plan  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  views  of  recip- 
ients of  social  services  provided  under  such 
plan. 

"Area  Organization 

"(b)  An  area  agency  on  ageing  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  must  be — 

"(1)  an  established  office  of  aging  which 
Is  operating  within  a  planning  and  service 
area  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or 

"(2)  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government,  which  Is 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  such  umt,  or 

"(3)  any  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a  combina- 


tion of  iinlts  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment to  act  on  behalf  of  such  combination 
for  this  purpose,  or 

"(4)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  m  a  planning  and  service  area  which 
is  under  the  supervision  or  direction  for  this 
purpose  of  the  designated  State  agency  and 
which  can  engage  m  the  planning  or  provi- 
sion of  a  broad  range  of  social  services  within 
such  planning  and  service  area, 
and  must  provide  assurance,  found  adequate 
by  the  State  agency,  that  it  will  have  the 
ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to  carry 
out,  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  area. 
In  designating  an  area  agency  on  aging,  the 
State  agency  shall  give  preference  to  an 
established  office  on  agmg,  unless  the  State 
agency  finds  that  no  such  office  within  the 
planmng  and  service  area  will  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  area  plan. 
"Area  plans 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
plan,  mcluding  determining  the  need  for 
social  services  in  such  area  (takmg  Into 
consideration,  among  other  things,  the  num- 
bers of  older  persons  with  low  mcomes  re- 
sidmg  in  such  area),  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  use  of  resources  In  meet- 
ing such  need,  and  entering  into  agreements 
with  providers  of  social  services  In  such 
area,  for  the  provision  of  such  services  to 
meet  such  need; 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Conunlssloner  by  regulation 
relattog  to  priorities,  provide  for  the  initi- 
ation, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  social 
services  In  the  planning  and  service  area 
covered  by  the  area  plan; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  Information  and  referral 
sources  in  sufficient  nimibers  to  assure  that 
all  older  persons  within  the  planning  and 
service  area  covered  by  the  plan  will  have 
reasonably  convenient  access  to  such  sources. 
For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  305 
(a)(7),  an  information  and  referral  source 
Is  a  location  where  the  State  or  other  public 
or  private  agency  or  organization  (A)  main- 
tains current  information  with  respect  to 
the  opportunities  and  services  available  to 
older  persons,  and  develops  current  lists  of 
older  persons  In  need  of  services  and  op- 
portunities, and  (B)  employs  a  specially 
trained  staff  to  Inform  older  persons  of  the 
opportunities  and  services  which  are  avail- 
able, and  assists  such  persons  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportumties  and  services 
and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
win— 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area  plan; 

"(B)  render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  m  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the  area 
plan; 

"(C)  where  necessary  and  feasible,  enter 
into  arrangements,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  area  plan,  under  which  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  legal 
services  to  older  persons  In  the  plannmg  and 
service  area  carried  out  through  federally 
assisted  programs  or  other  pubUc  or  non- 
profit agencies; 

"(D)  taken  into  account,  in  connection 
with  matters  of  general  policy  arlsmg  in  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  imder 
such  plan; 

"(E)   where  poeslble,  enter  Into  arrange- 
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m«nta  with  orgwitzatloiu  providing  day  care 
services  for  ebildren  so  ••  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons  to  aid  or  aoslst,  on 
a  voliuktary  basis.  In  the  delivery  of  such 
eervloes  to  cbUdren;  and 

"(P)  establish  an  advisory  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  tbe  target  popu- 
lation and  the  general  public,  to  advise  the 
area  agency  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  and  operations  con- 
ducted thereunder. 

"STATX  FLANS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  b« 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306, 
except  as  provided  In  section  307(a) ,  It  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for 
such  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  th» 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regtilatlon 
and  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
existing  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  ex- 
cept that  the  Conunlssloner  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  an  In- 
dividual employed  in  accordance  with  such, 
methods)  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  Impose  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  reports; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities 
and  projects  carried  out  under  the  State 
plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed.  Iden- 
tifies obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  indicates  how  It  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(6)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(3)  (A)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which 
complies  with  section  304(c) ; 

"(7)  provides  for  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing Information  and  referral  sources  In  suf- 
ficient nimibers  to  assure  that  all  older 
persons  In  the  State  who  are  not  furnished 
adequate  Information  and  referral  sources 
under  section  304(c)  (3)  will  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  no  social  service  will  be 
directly  provided  by  the  State  agency  or  an 
area  agency  on  aging,  except  where.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  agency,  provision  of 
8  ch  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
agency  on  aging  Is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  service;  and 

"(9)  provides  that,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  merit  employment  systems  of  State 
and  local  government,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  for  any 
staff  positions  (full  time  or  part  time)  in 
State  and  area  agencies  for  which  such 
persons  qualify. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  make  a 
final  determination  disapproving  any  State 
plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  or  make  a 
final  determination  that  a  State  Is  ineligible 
under  section  304.  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 


tliat  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(3)  In  the  admlnlBtrati>n  of  the  plan 
there  la  a  failure  to  comp  ly  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  oflsubsection  (a), 
the  C<Mnmls8loner  shall  noElfy  such  State 
agency  that  no  ftu^her  payments  from  its 
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ects  of  Btate- 
\hB  initiation, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  spcial  service 

"(2)  Any  sums  allotted  to  ft  SUte  under 
this  section  for  covering  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  its  State  plan  which 
the  State  determines  Is  not  needed  for  such 
purpose  may  be  used  by  such  State  to  sup- 
plement the  amount  available  under  section 
303(e)(1)    to  cover  part  of  tl^e  cost  of  the 


allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306     administration  of  area  plans. 


will  be  made  to^he  State  (or,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, that  further  payments  to  the  State 
win  be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  faU- 
ure) ,  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  wiU  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  con  ply.  Until  he  Is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  pa]  ments  shall  be 
made  to  such  State  from  ita  allotments  un- 
der section  303  and  section  3^  (or  payments 
shall  be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure). The  Commissioner  shaB,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  he  shall  prsacribe,  disburse 
the  funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  organization  or  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  (uch  State  sub- 
mitting an  approved  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  904  and  section 
306.  Any  such  payment  or  ipayments  shall 
be  matched  in  the  proportlc>ns  specified  In 
sections  303  and  306. 

"(c)  A  Stote  which  U  dt^tlsfled  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section  (b),   (c),  or  (d)   ma^  e^peal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  State  is  located  Jby  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within Jslxty  days  after 
siKsh  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be   forthwith   transmitted   h^   the   clerk   of 
the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer 
designated   by  him   for   that   pxirpose.  The 
Commissioner   thereupon   shall    file   in    the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  protlded  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  Stakes  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  Bvich  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  tl^e  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  thf  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his 
Ings  of  the  Commissioner 
supported  by  substantial  e 
conclusive,   but   the   cotirt, 
shown,  may  remand  the 
mlssloner  to  take  further  e 
CommlssloBer  may  thereupc 
modified  findings  of  fact  a 
his   previous   action,  and  si 
court  the  record  of  the  furt 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  In  $rhole  or  in  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commlssloi^r  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Su  )reme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  cert  orarl  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  coi  omencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsi  ctlon  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordere  I  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Coi  unlssloners'  ac- 
tion. 

"PtANNINO,     COOBMNATIOK,     1  MLUATION,     AND 
ADKINISTBAITON  OF  STi  rX  PZ,AMS 

"Sec.  306(a)(1)  Amounts  appropriated  as 
authorized  by  section  303  nay  be  used  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  paying  such  per- 
centages as  each  State  age  icy  determines 
but  not  more  than  75  per  cen  ;um,  of  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  Its  State  plan.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  thi  i  State  plan,  the 
evaluation  of  activities  car  led  out  under 
such  plan,  the  collection  of  d^ta  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  analyses  related!  to  the  need  for 
social  services  within  the  Staite,  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  so  obt4lned,  the  provi- 
sion of  short-term  training  to  personnel  of 
public  oc  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  the  o  )eratlon  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act 


(3)  Any  State  which  has  designated  a 
single  planning  and  service  ar^a  pursuant  to 
section  304(a)(1)(E)  coverlni  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  of  the  older  p*sons  In  such 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
may  elect  to  pay  part  of  the  cists  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  area  plans  either 
out  of  smns  aUotted  under  thlsisectlon  or  out 
of  sums  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  area  plans  pursuant  \o  section  303 
(e)  (1),  but  shall  not  pay  suci  costs  out  of 
siuns  allotted  under  both  such  eectlons. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  Section  B03  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Fsection,  each 
Stato  shall  be  allotted  an  ajnount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  siBn  as  the  pop- 
ulation aged  sixty  or  over  In  sufch  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  sixty  pr  over  In  all 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be  al- 
lotted less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  flie  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determinatlonT  Is  made,  or 
$160,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  a^d  (B)  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflcl  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  no  less  than  pne-fourth  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  fletermlnatlon 
Is  made,  or  $50,000,  whichever  Is  greater.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  exception!  contained  In 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State* 
does  not  Include  Ouam,  Amerlin  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  [ 

"(2)  The  number  of  person  J  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  In  all  gtates  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commlsslonir  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satlsfactoiy  data  avail- 
able to  him.  ] 

"(c)  The  amotmts  of  any  Stake's  allotment 
to  the  facts.  If  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
dence,  shall  be  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted, 
from  time  to  time  and  on  suth  dates  dur- 
ing such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  In  proportion  tq  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  unjer  subsection 
(b)  for  that  year,  but  with  sudh  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  suchTother  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  ft  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reducttlons  shall  be 
slmUarly  reallotted  among  thel^States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  n6t  so  reduced. 
Such  reallotments  shall  be  mad  e  on  the  basis 
of  the  State  plan  so  approved  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  populat:  on  aged  sixty 
or  over.  Any  amount  reallott(d  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  Stste  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  remain  available  uitu  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sxc.  307.  (a)  Payments  of  g  -ants  or  con^ 
tracts  under  this  title  may  b«  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  way  ^f  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments ,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  From  a  State's  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  whic]i  is  available 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  Commissioner 
may  pay  to  a  State  which  do«s  not  have  a 
State  plan  approved  under  sec  Jon  306  such 
amounts  as  be  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  developing 


brder.  The  find- 
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a  State  plan.  From  a  State's  allotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  Is  available  pursuant  to 
section  303,  the  Commissioner  may,  during 
the  period  ending  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments,  pay.  In  ac- 
cordance vrlth  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  306,  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  activities  assisted  under  the  plan 
of  such  State  approved  section  303  of  this 
Act  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amendments. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  non -Federal  share  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(e) )  of  the  total  expenditures  under 
the  State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds  from 
State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  imder  section  303 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which  its  expenditures 
for  such  year  from  State  sources  under  its 
State  plain  approved  \inder  section  306  are 
less  than  Its  expenditures  from  such  sources 
for  the  preceding  fliscal  year. 

"MODEL   PBOJXCTS 

"Sbc.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  agency,  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  or  contracts  with  any 
aigency  or  organization  within  such  State  for 
paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  statewide,  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  county,  city,  or  community  model 
projects  which  will  expand  or  Improve  so- 
cial services  or  otherwise  promote  the  well- 
being  of  older  persons.  In  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  special  consideration  to 
projects  designed  to — 

"(1)  assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  persons  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to 
nxeet  minimum  standards,  (B)  studying  and 
demonstrating  methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  suffering 
from  physical  disabilities,  and  (C)  demon- 
strating alternative  methods  of  relieving 
older  persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes; 

"(2)  provide  continuing  education  to 
older  persons  designed  to  enable  them  to 
lecul  more  productive  lives  by  broadening 
the  educational,  cultural,  or  social  aware- 
ness of  such  older  persons,  emphasizing, 
where  possible,  free  tuition  arrangements 
with  colleges  and  universities; 

"(3)  provide  preretirement  education.  In- 
formation, and  relevant  services  (including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conducting  of  research 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  programs)  to  persons  planning 
retirement;  or 

"(4)  provide  services  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  particular  needs  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  impaired  older  persons  Including 
special  transportation  and  escort  services, 
homemaker,  home  health  and  shc^plng  serv- 
ices, reader  services,  letter  writing  services, 
and  other  services  designed  to  assist  such 
Individuals  in  leading  a  more  Independent 
life. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1074,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975." 

TITLE  IV— TRAININO  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec  401.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  IV  and  V 


and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  title  HI 
the  following  new  title: 
"TTTLB  rv— TRAININO  AND  RESEARCH 
"Pakt  a — Tkaintng 


"STATXMKNT  OT  FT7KPOSX 

"Sec  401.  The  purpose  of  his  part  Is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  service  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortaiges  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  for  programs  In  the  field  of  aging 
by  (1)  developing  Information  on  the  aMStual 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of 
aging,  both  present  and  long  range;  (2) 
providing  a  broad  range  of  quality  training 
and  retraining  opportunities,  responsive  to 
changing  needs  of  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging;  (3)  attracting  a  greater  number  of 
qualified  persons  Into  the  field  of  aging;  and 
(4)  helping  to  make  personnel  training  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  In  the  field  of  the  aging. 

"APPKAISING    PEKSONNEL    NEEDS    IN    THE    FIELD 
OF  AGING 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's  existing 
and  future  personnel  needs  in  the  field  of 
aging,  at  all  levels  and  In  all  tyi>e6  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs.  In  developing 
Information  relating  to  personnel  needs  in 
the  field  of  aging,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with,  and  make  maximum  utilization 
of  statistical  and  other  rtiated  information 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
State  educational  agencies,  other  State  and 
local  public  agencies  and  offices  deeiling  with 
problems  of  the  aging.  State  employment 
security  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  as  a  part  of  the  annual  re- 
port provided  in  section  208  a  report  on  the 
professions  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  aging,  in  which  he  shall  present  in  detail 
bis  view  on  the  state  of  such  professions  and 
the  trends  which  he  discerns  with  respect  to 
the  future  complexion  of  programs  for  the 
aging  throughout  the  Nation  and  the  funds 
and  the  needs  for  well-educated  personnel 
to  staff  such  programs.  The  report  shall  Indi- 
cate the  Commissioner's  plans  concerning 
the  allocation  of  Federal  assistance  under 
this  title  in  relation  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  aigencies. 

"ATTRACTING   QnALDIED   PERSONS   TO   THE   FIELD 
OF  AGING 

"Sec  403.  The  Conunlssloner  may  make 
grants  to  State  agencies  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 304,  State  or  local  educational  agencies. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  institutions,  and  he  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  agency,  Institution, 
or  organization  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  publicizing  available  opportunities 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  aging; 

"(2)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to  en- 
ter or  reenter  the  field  of  aging; 

"(3)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  arti- 
sans, scientists,  and  persons  from  other  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  and  homemakers,  to 
undertake  assignments  on  a  part-time  basis 
or  for  temporary  periods  in  the  field  of  aging; 
or 

"(4)  preparing  and  disseminating  mate- 
rials, including  audiovisual  materials  and 
printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruitment  and 
training  of  persons  employed  or  preparing  for 
employment  in  carrying  out  programs  related 
to  the  ptirposee  of  this  Act. 

"TRAINING    PROGRAMS    FOR    PERSONNEL    IN    THE 
FIELD  OF  AGING 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  Institution  or 


with  State  agencies  referred  to  In  section  304, 
or  contrtMsts  with  any  agency,  organization, 
or  institution,  to  assist  them  in  training  per- 
sons who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment In  fields  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  training  or  study  (including  short- 
term  or  regular  session  institutes  and  other 
Inservlce  and  preservice  training  programs ) , 

"(2)  for  establishing  and  maintaining  fel- 
lowships to  train  persons  to  be  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  persons  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act, 

"(3)  for  seminars,  conferences,  sjrmposi- 
ums,  and  workshops  In  the  field  of  aging, 
including  the  conduct  of  conferences  and 
other  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitat- 
ing exchange  of  information  and  stimulating 
new  approaches  with  respect  to  activities  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(4)  for  the  Improvement  of  programs  for 
preparing  personnel  for  careers  in  the  field 
of  aging,  including  design,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  exemplary  training  programs, 
Introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  effec- 
tive curricula  and  curricula  materials,  and 

"(6)  the  provision  of  Increased  opportu- 
nities for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  Include  In  the 
terms  of  any  contract  or  grant  under  this 
part  provisions  authorizing  the  payment,  to 
persons  participating  In  training  programs 
supported  under  this  part,  of  such  stipends 
(Including  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  determines  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  compara- 
ble federally  supported  programs.  Where  the 
Oommlssloner  provides  for  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  section  for  fellowships,  he  shall 
(in  addition  to  stipends  for  the  recipients) 
pay  to  colleges  or  universities  in  which  the 
fellowship  is  being  piu-sued  such  amounts  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs. 

"Part  B — Research  and  Development 

Projects 

"description  of  acnvities 

"Sec.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  and  con- 
tracts with  any  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution or  with  any  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"  ( 1 )  studying  current  patterns  and  condi- 
tions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify- 
ing factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  the  wholesome  and  meaningful 
living  of  such  persons; 

"(2)  developing  or  demonstrating  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  (includ- 
ing the  use  of  multipurpose  centers)  which 
bold  promise  of  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward wholesome  and  meaningful  living  for 
older  persons; 

"(3)  developing  or  demonstrating  ap- 
proaches, methods,  and  techniques  for 
achieving  or  improving  coordination  of  com- 
munity services  for  older  persons; 

"(4)  evaluating  these  approatches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others 
which  may  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy 
wholesome  and  meaningful  lives  and  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation; 

"(6)  collecting  and  disseminating,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means. 
Information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  In  connection  with  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part;  or 

"(6)  conducting  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating 
exchange  of  Information  and  stimulating 
new  approaches  with  respect  to  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
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"SPSCaAL  STVDT  AND  DEMONSTHATION  PBOT- 
KCTS  ON  TRS  TmANSPOKTATIOir  FEOBIAItS 
or    OLDES    AMXnCANS 

"Sec.  412.  (»)  The  Commlsslouer  shall. 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  survey  of  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  older  Americans  with  em- 
phasis upon  solutions  that  are  practicable 
and  can  be  Implemented  in  a  timely  fashion. 
In  conducting  the  study  and  survey,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  use  of  all  community  transpor- 
tation faculties,  particularly  public  trans- 
portation systems,  the  possible  use  of  school 
buses,  and  excess  Department  of  Defense  ve- 
hicles; and 

"(2)  the  need  for  revised  and  Improved 
procedures  for  obtaining  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance by  older  Americans  to  be  Imple- 
mented for  use  In  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system. 

"(b)  In  connecUoa  with  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner. 
In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations, 
In  order  to — 

"  (1 )  demonstrate  possible  solutions  of  eco- 
nomic and  service  aspect  of  furnishing  ade- 
quate transportation  to  older  persona  in 
rural  and  iirban  areas  Including  transpor- 
tation services  furnished  by  social  service 
agencies: 

"(2)  demonstrate  improvement  of  trans- 
portation services  available  to  older  persons 
with  emphasU  on  (A)  establishing  ^^eclal 
transportation  subsystems  for  older  persons 
or  similar  groups  with  similar  mobility  re- 
stricUons,  (B)  providing  portal -to-portal 
service  and  demand  actuated  services,  (C) 
making  payments  directly  to  older  persons 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  resksonable  and  nec- 
essary transportation  services; 

"(3)  demonstrate  Improved  coordination 
between  transportation  systems  and  social 
service  delivery  systems;  and 

"(*)  demonstrate  innovative  solutions  for 
other  special  transportation  problems  con- 
fronting older  Americana. 

"(c)  At  least  half  of  the  projects  author- 
ized under  subsectloa  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  In  States  that  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  In  character. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1B75,  the 
Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Secretary,  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Including  a  plan  for  implemen- 
tation of  improved  transportation  services 
for  older  Americans  and  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation,  administrative  and 
other  measures  to  provide  solutions  to  the 
transportation  problems  of  older  Americans 
not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  as  he  deems 
advisable. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  sur- 
vey, and  the  demonstration  and  research 
projects  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  procure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
servioes  of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and 

"(2)  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  Independent  establishment  or 
Instrumentality  information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law,  to  furnish  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commissioner  upon  request  made  by 
him. 
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Part  C — Multtdisciplinah*^  Cxntees  or 
Gerontoloct 

"Sec.  421.  The  Cominla8l4ner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  "nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  sealon  only  If  the 
application  therefor —  | 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  appli(»uit  wUl  expend  th^  full  amount  of 
the  grant  to  establish  or  support  or  multi- 
disciplinary  center  of  gerJntology  which 
shaU—  I 

"(A)  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional  and  subprofess^nal  levels, 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  on 
work,  letsiu-e,  and  education  of  older  people, 
living  arrangements  of  older  people,  social 
services  for  older  people,  tlie  economics  of 
aging,  and  other  related  areas, 

"(C)  provide  consultation)  to  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  lii  planning  and 
developing  services  for  them. 

"(D)  serve  as  a  repoeitory)  of  Information 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas  for 
which  It  conducts  bcwic  and  applied  research, 

"(B)  stimulate  the  Incorporation  of  In- 
formatltm  on  aging  into  the  teaching  of  bio- 
logical, behavioral,  and  soclali  sciences  at  col- 
leges  or   universities, 

"(P)  help  to  develop  tralntig  programs  on 
aging  m  schools  of  social  wort,  public  health, 
health  care  administration,  education,  and  in 
other  such  schools  at  colleoes  and  imiver- 
eities,  and  | 

"(O)   create  opportunities  for  innovation, 
multldisclpllnary    elTorts    In    teaching,    re- 
search, and  demonstration  prljecta  with  re- 
spect to  aging;  I 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  ob  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbuisement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  tl>  the  applicant 
under  this  section;  I 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  ami  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports,  i 
"Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"attthorizatioi^ 

"Sec.  431.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jum  30,  1973,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 191 4,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"payments  of  CR4t4TS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  ext4nt  he  deems  It 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  on  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  mon^y,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  Payments  under  thij  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  pe  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  tha  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  mad  b  overpayments 
or  underpaymente)  In  advan  :e  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  1  istallments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Co:  amlssioner  may 
determine. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  fchall  make  na 
grant  or  contract  under  tills  title  In  any 
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state   which  has  establlshe(i 
a  State  agency  for  purposes 


this  Act  unless  the  Commissioner  has  con- 
sulted with  such  State  agency  regarding  such 
grant  or  contract." 

TITLE   V — MULTIPURPOSE   SENIOR 
CKNTTRS 

Sec.  501.  The  Older  Amerl^tns  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amended  by  Insert]  tig  immediately 

after  title  IV  the  following  i  ew  title : 


or  designated 
of  title  ni  of 


"TITLE  V— MULTIPPRPOS^  SENIOR 
CENTERS 

"Part  A — AcQuismoN,  Aj;.tkra' -ion,  or  Ren- 
ovation OF  MuiTiFURPomt  Senior  Centers 
"gsamts  authoriub 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  toprovlde  a  focal 
point  in  communities  for  the  development 
and  delivery  of  social  services  ahd  nutritional 
services  designed  primarily  for  older  persons, 
tlie  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  ageticies  or  orga- 
nisations and  may  make  contnacte  with  any 
agency  or  organization  to  pay  aot  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, or  renovating  existing  facfiitles  to  serve 
as  multlpurpoee  senior  cente^  (Including 
the  initial  equipment  of  such  facilities) .  Fa- 
culties assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  imder 
this  part  shall  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
majority  of  Individuals  eligible  to  uw  the 
multipurpose  aenior  center,  and  within  walk- 
ing distance  where  poasible.      { 

"(b)  The  total  payments  made  pursuant 
to  grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  In 
any  State  tat  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  year  for  th«  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  part.  I 

"(c)  The  term  'multipurpose 'senior  center' 
means  a  community  faculty  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
services  (including  provision  of  health,  social, 
and  educational  services  and  provision  of 
facilities  for  recreational  activities)  for  older 
persons.  | 

"requirements  for  appravai.  of 
applications     [ 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  A  grant  or  conltract  for  pur- 
chase under  this  part  may  be  I  made  only  If 
the  application  therefor  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  purchase,  the 
facility  wlU  be  iised  for  theTpurpoaes  for 
which  It  Is  to  be  purchased,  1(B)  sufficient 
funds  wUl  be  avaUable  to  n^t  the-  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  purchase  of  the 
faculty,  (C)  sufficient  funds  wl|l  be  avaUable, 
when  piirchase  is  completed,  for  effective  use 
of  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  lor  which  it  Is 
being  purchased,  and  (D)  the  facility  will  not 
be  used  and  la  not  Intended  t^  be  used  for 
sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  jplace  for  re- 
ligious worship; 

"(2)  the  appUcatlon  contal|ts  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  faculties  in  t^e  community 
siUtable  for  leasing  as  a  multijlurpoee  senior 
center;  \ 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to 
minimum  standards  of  conat.ruction  and 
equipment  (promulgated  with  particular 
emphasis  on  securing  compliwice  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (iniblic  Law  90-486));  and 

"(4)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assuran»  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  work  aa.  the  faciUty  wUl  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  |hose  prevaU- 
ing  for  slmUar  work  in  the  lociUty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  La  Dor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  VS.C.  276a-276a5).  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  have,  with  respect  jto  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  f ortu  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  ^950  (15  FM. 
3176:  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C 
276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  co  itracts  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  sh  ill — 

"(1)  give  preference  to  the  ucqulsition  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  Ir  areas  where 
there   Is  being  developed   a   c >mprehensl'.e 
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and  coordinated  system  under  title  III  of 
tbU  Act;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  altera- 
tion or  renovation. 

"payments 

"Sec.  503.  Upon  approval  of  any  appUca- 
tlon for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from  any  ap- 
propriation available  therefor,  the  amoimt  of 
such  grant  or  contract.  The  amounts  so  re- 
served may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  with  progress  in  alteration  or 
renovation,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine. The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  blm,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  altering  or  renovating 
the  faculty. 

"RECAPTURE    OF   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  604.  If,  within  ten  years  after  pur- 
chase of  any  facility  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  faclUty  ceases  to  be 
a  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agency  at  at- 
ganizatlon,  or 

"(b)  the  faculty  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  purchased  (unless 
the  Commissioner  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so), 
the  United  States  shcJl  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shaU  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  facUly  Is  situated. 
"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"Sec.  605.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  601.  Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976. 

"  (b)  Sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  re- 
maining unobUgated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
ShaU  remain  avaUable  for  such  purpose  for 
the  next  fiscal  year 

"MORTQAQE  INSURANCE  FOR  MULTIPUR- 
POSE SENIOR  CENTERS 
"Sec.  506.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  and  encourage  the  provi- 
sion of  urgently  needed  faculties  for  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  terms 
'mortgage',  'mortgagor',  'mortgagee',  'ma- 
turity date',  and  'State'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings respectively  set  forth  In  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  (Including  advances  on  such 
mortgage  during  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
renovation)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  make 
commitments  for  Insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to.  the  date  of  Its  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  sectioa,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
multipurpose  senior  center,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  Its  operation,  subject  to 
the  foUowing  oonditloaa: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  abaU  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
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demonstrates  ability  successfuUy  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and.  In  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to 
the  reguUitlon  at  restriction  of  any  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters,  the  Secretary  may  malLe  such  con- 
tracts with  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed 
$100  such  stock  Interest  in  such  mortgagor 
as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Any  stock  or  in- 
terest so  purchased  shaU  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 
gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obUgations  of  the  Secretary  under  the  In- 
surance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shaU  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centiun  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project,  including  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  mviltipurpose 
senior  center,  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  is 
InstaUed. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shaU — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  mso'ket. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  wUl  be  In  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  exceUence  of  archltecttire  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be 
payable  annually  in  advance  by  the  mort- 
gagee, either  in  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the 
Multipvirpoee  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund 
(established  by  subsection  (h) )  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principtd  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  without  taking  into  account  delin- 
quent payments  of  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premiiun  charge  herein  provided  for, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or 
project  during  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
renovation;  but  such  charges  for  appraisal 
and  inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(S)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgagee 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(2)  The  provlskkna  of  subsections  (e), 
(g),  (h).  (I),  U),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  sec- 


tion 207  of  the  National  Houalng  Act  shall 
apply  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion; except  that,  for  the  puipoaes  of  their 
appUcatlon  with  re^>ect  to  such  mortgages, 
all  references  In  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Ins\irance  Fund  shaU  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  In- 
surance Fund,  and  all  references  in  such  pro- 
visions to  'Secretary'  shaU  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  aU  the  in- 
surance provisions  of  this  section.  AU  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  shaU  t>e 
Insured  under  and  be  the  obligation  of  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 

"(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Multipiupose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(3)  Moneys  In  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mcwtgages  Insured  under  this  section  shaU 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase 
In  the  open  market  debentures  issued  as  ob- 
ligations of  the  MiUtlpurpose  Senior  Cen- 
ter Insurance  Fund.  Such  pxirchases  shall 
be  made  at  a  price  which  wUl  provide  an  in- 
vestment yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  ob- 
tainable from  other  tnvestments  authorized 
by  this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased 
shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  Under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gEiges  and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  In- 
surance Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  inter- 
est paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash  insur- 
ance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  properties 
acquired,  in  connection  with  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  shall  be  charged 
to  such  fund. 

"(fi)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  initial  capital  for  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund, 
and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
"annual  interest  rates 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  To  assist  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from 
other  sources  for  the  acquisition,  alteration 
or  renovation  of  faciUties,  the  Secretary  may 
make  annual  interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  shall  be 
made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  In  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid,  dxiring  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the 
amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the 
aoquisiti(Ki,  alteration  or  renovation  at  such 
faculties,  and  (2)  the  aTarags  annual  debt 
service  which  tba  Instttutloa  would  have 
been  required  to  pay.  during  tba  life  of  the 
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lo&n.  with  respect  to  such  amounts  If  the 
applicable  Interest  rate  were  3  per  centum 
per  annum:  Provided,  That  the  amount  on 
which  such  grant  Is  based  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  of  annual  In- 
terest grants  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  au- 
thorized In  appropriation  acts. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  121/2  P«r  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  in  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"Past  B — Initial  STAFmrc  or  MtrLxipuKPoaE 
SxmoB  Centers 

"PESSONKEI.    STArrXNO    GBAJTT    paOGRAlC 

AUTBoaizza) 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
In  the  establishment  and  initial  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  the  Conunis- 
Bloner  may.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for 
the  temporary  periods  specified  in  this  part, 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
Initial  ofkeration  of  new  multipurp>ose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  services 
established  therein. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  af- 
ter such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centiun 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  project, 
66%  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second 
year  of  the  project,  and  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  relative  needs  of 
the  several  States  for  community  centers  for 
senior  citizens,  their  relative  financial  needs, 
and  their  population  of  persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

TTTLB  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Bkcj  607.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  In- 
dividual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  Income  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever." 

Sec.  602.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period,  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  S15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $17,- 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  (20.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  headmg  of  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1066 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"rOSTER      ORANDPAKZNT      PSOGRAM      AND      OLDER 
AMERICANS  COMMUNrTT  SERVICE  PROGRAMS" 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  development  and  operation  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  low- 
Inoome  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render 
supportive  person-to-person  services  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related  set- 
tings to  children  having  exceptional  needs 


of  section  613  of 
ead  as  follows: 
art,  the  Commls- 
tbe  Office  of  Eco- 
Department    of 


Including  services  as  Tester  Orandparents' 
to  children  receiving  care  (n  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  negl^ted  children,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren  with   special   needs^ 

"(b)  The  Commissioned  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contra^  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  described  in  sul)section  (a)  In  the 
case  of  persons  (other  that  children)  having 
exceptional  needs,  Inclfdlng  services  as 
'senior  health  aides'  to  frork  with  persons 
receiving  home  health  cai^  and  nursing  care, 
and  as  'senior  companion^  to  persons  having 
develc^mental  dlsabiUtlest 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  m^y  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  oij  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  byjway  of  reimburse- 
ment, in  such  installments  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioiier  may  determme. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  In- 
dividual volunteers  unde«  this  part  shall  be 
considered  Income  for  ai»  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

(c)  The  first  sentence 
such  Act  is  amended  to 

"In  administering  this 
sloner  shall  consult  wit 
nomlc     Opportunity,    t 

Labor  and  Health,  Educitlon,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  Federal  agetcles  administering 
relevant  programs  with  ai  view  to  achieving 
optimal  coordination  wltii  such  other  pro- 
grams and  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
projects  under  this  part  [with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  ptojects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels."! 

Sec.  604.  Section  614  (k  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  is  amended  toTread  as  follows: 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  (1)  Therk  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  611, 
•25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ytar  ending  June  30, 
1973,  »32,500,000  for  the  [fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $40,0cb,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respectively,  of 
which  (A)  $25,000,000  f^r  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $26,«)0,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,iand  $32,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju»e  30,  1975,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  available  lor  such  years  for 
grants  or  contracts  unde?  subsection  (a)  of 
section  611,  and  (B)  $6,0<JO,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974i  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  JuJie  30,  1976,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  available  for  such  years  for 
grants  or  contracts  imdei  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section. 

"(2)  If  the  sums  auth<  rized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  bglnjiing  after  June  30, 
1973,  are  not  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  &Bcti  year,  then  such 
sums  as  are  so  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated so  that — 

"(A)  any  amounts  appibprlated  not  In  ex- 
cess of  a  sum  which  wh#n  added  to  carry- 
over balances  otherwise  aVaUable  for  obliga- 
tion imder  subsection  (fe)  of  section  611 
equals  $26,000,000  shall  »e  used  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  such  subsection;  and 

"(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  In  excess 
of  a  sum  which  when  add«d  to  carryover  bal- 
ances otherwise  available  for  obligation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  sect^n  611  equals  $31,- 
000,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1074,  and  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  respectively,  shaU  be  used 
for  grants  or  contracts  t<^  such  fiscal  years 
under  subsection  (a)  of  iuch  section." 

Sec.  605.  The  authoritlfes  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  the  [Administration  on 
Aging  by  the  amendment*  made  In  this  title 
shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority,  reorganizatlaji  plans,  and  trans- 
feirs  made  efTective  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment <rf  this  Act  with  respect  to  authori- 
ties conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
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t  Corporation 
ities  under  sec- 
Act  of  1949  (7 


partment  of  Health,  Educa  Ion.  and  Welfare 
under  title  VI  of  the  01d«r  Americans  Act 
of  1066,  as  amended. 

TITLE  VU— NU'I'KITIOK  PROGRAM 
AVAiLABmrr  or  sttrplttsi  commodities 
Sec.  701.  Section  707  of  jthe  CHder  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lovra:  I 

"AVAXLABIUTT  of  BXnU«LTT«  COMMODITIBS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  Agrtcultuikl  commodities 
and  products  purchased  byj  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  82  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  fll2c)  may  be  do- 
nated to  a  recipient  of  a  ^rant  or  oMitract 
to  be  used  for  providing  nutritional  services 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commodity 
may  dispose  of  food  comm< 
tlon  416  Of  the  Agrlculturi 
rr.S.C.  1431)  by  donating  tMem  to  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  to  ba  used  for  provid- 
ing nutritional  services  in]  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.   I 

"(c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  709  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C. 
1446a-l)  may  be  used  to  qieet  the  require- 
ments of  programs  providing  nutritional 
services  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Utle." 

Sec.  702.  Section  705(a)  o^  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlnj;  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  provide  that,  when  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  recipients  of  grafts  and  contracts 
and  area  planning  and  service  areas  agencies, 
nutrition  projects  assisted  i  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  ^tabllshed  under 
title  ni  Of  this  Act."  I 

STATE  PLANNIKG 

Sec.  703.  SecUon  706(a)l(2)  (B)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "for  the  fiscal  yeat  ending  June  30, 
1973,"  following  "admlnlsli-atlve  cost,";  by 
striking  out  "any  fiscal  yeat"  In  this  section 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal 
year";  and  by  adding  at  thfc  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "For 
the  fiscal  years  ending  aft^r  June  30,  1973, 
funds  allotted  to  a  State  f(»  State  planning 
and  administration  pursua|it  to  section  SOS 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  fo^  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  sutimltted  pursuant 
to  this  section,  except  that  wherever  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  designates  an  agency  other 
than  the  agency  designated  under  section 
304(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  then  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  determine  thit  portion  of  a 
State's  allotment  under  section  306  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  a^ncy  designated 
under  section  706(a)(1)  f>r  planning  and 
administration." 

CONTORMTNO  AKE»  9MENT 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  first  seitence  of  section 
705(a)  of  the  Older  Amerlci  ns  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "393"  the  first  time 
it  api>ears  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "304"  and  by  striking  out  "303" 
the  second  time  It  appears  in  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol!  ,"305". 


(b)  Section  706(a)  (1)  of 


leans  Act  of  1966  is  amende  1  by  strikmg  out 
"303"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "304", 

(c)  Title  VH  of  the  Oldrr  Americans  Act 
of  1066  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre 
tary"  wherever  in  such  titl^  the  term  refers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Welfare,  and  Inserting  In  lifu  thereof  "Com 
miss  loner". 

TITLE  Vm — AMENDMEI^rS  TO  OTHER 
ACTS 

AMENDMENT    TO    LXBRART    SEllTICES    AND    CON- 
BTRTTCnON  A<rr 

Sec.   801.    (a)    The  Llbnry  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.q 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  title: 


the  Older  Amer- 


361  et  seq.)    is 
end  thereof  the 
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"TITLE  IV — OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  rOR  OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  un- 
der section  403  for  library  services  for  older 
persons. 

"T7SES  or  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"SEC.  402.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pxirsuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  section  6(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  carrymg  out  State  plans  submitted  and 
approved  under  section  403.  Such  grants  shaU 
be  used  for  (1)  the  training  of  librarians 
to  work  with  the  elderly;  (2)  the  conduct  of 
special  library  programs  for  the  elderly;  (3) 
the  purchase  of  special  library  materials  for 
use  by  the  elderly;  (4)  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries for  elderly  persons  who  wish  to  work  In 
libraries  as  assistants  on  programs  for  the 
elderly;  (5)  the  provision  of  In-home  visits 
by  Ubrarlans  and  other  library  personnel  to 
the  elderly;  (6)  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of  U- 
brary  services  available  to  them;  and  (7)  the 
furnishing  of  transportation  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  have  access  to  Ubrary  services. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
FOR   THE   ELDERLY 

"Sec.  403.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram fcH-  library  services  for  older  persons. 
Such  program  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by 
regulation  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted imder  which  limds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  4  (a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  Its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  402,  and 

"(2)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
restilts  of  evaluations. 

"COORDINATION   WITH    PROGRAMS   FOR 
OLDER    AMERICANS 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  Director 
of  ACTION  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
where  practicable,  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  with  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  public 
library  service  programs  for  older  persons 
authorized  by  title  IV,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1976." 

(c)(1)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strikmg  out  "or  (3)  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ,  or  (4) ". 

(2)  Section  5  (a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "at  (3) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(3)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  (B)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 


the  word  "and",  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  with  req>ect  to  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  title  IV,  $40,000  for  each 
State,  except  that  It  shall  be  $10,000  In  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(a)  (3) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  or 

(4) ". 

(5)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3) "  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  m"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  and  IV". 

(d)(1)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "(S) .  or  (4) ". 

(2)  Section  7(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  title  IV"  after  "title  IH". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  after  June  30,  1073. 

AMENDMENT     TO      NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
LIBARIES  AND    ZNFOBMATION    SCIENCE    ACT 

SEC.  802.  (a)  Section  6(a)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "areas"  and  inserting  a  comma 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  "de- 
prived persons,"  the  following :  "and  of  elderly 
persons,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
(20  U.8.C.  1506(a>)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  at  least  one 
other  of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  the  library  and  Information  service 
and  science  needs  of  the  elderly". 

AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  803.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 110,  111,  and  112  (and  cross  references 
thereto)  as  111,  112,  and  113,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  109  the  following 
new  section : 

"special  programs  and  projects  RELATING  TO 
PROBLEMS    OF    THE    RLDBUjY 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  (and  combinations  thereof) 
to  assist  such  Institutions  in  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  carrying  out,  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  programs  specifically 
designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  transportation  and 
housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  living 
in  rural  and  Isolated  areas. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1973, 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1, 1977. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating, where  practicable,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  section  with  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965." 

AMENDMENT    TO    ADULT    EDUCATION     ACT 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  310,  311,  and  312  (and  cross 
references  thereto)  as  sections  311,  312,  and 
313,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 309  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  TBB  ELDERLY 

"SEC.  310.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  programs  to  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  providing  educa- 


tional programs  for  elderly  persons  whose 
ability  to  q>eak  and  read  the  English  lan- 
guage is  limited  and  who  live  tQ  an  area  with 
a  culture  different  than  their  own.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  equip  such  elder- 
ly persons  to  deal  successfully  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  in  their  everyday  life,  includ- 
ing the  making  of  purchases,  meeting  their 
transportation  and  housing  needs,  and  com- 
plying with  governmental  requirements  such 
as  those  for  obtaining  citizenship,  public  as- 
sistance and  social  security  benefits,  and 
bousing. 

"(b)  Vox  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978, 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating,  where  practicable,  the  pro- 
grams assisted  \inder  this  section  with  the 
programs  assisted  imder  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1965." 

(b)  Section  313(a)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated, is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(other  than  section  310)". 

ADDITIONAL     AUTHORIZATION      FOR     SENIOR     OP- 
PORTUNITIES   AND    SERVICES 

Sec  805.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1072,  there  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  program  described  in  section  222 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1064. 

TITLE     IX— COMMUNITY     SERVICE     EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  American  Community  Servlca  Em- 
plojrment  Act". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  COMMUNITT  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pr(Mnot« 
useful  part-time  work  opportunities  in  com- 
munity service  activities  for  unemployed  low- 
Im^ome  persons  who  are  fifty-five  years  old 
or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  establish  an  older  American  community 
service  employment  program  (bereinafier 
referred  to  as  the  "program"). 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials ) , 
<w  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements 
may  include  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
costs,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  of  proj- 
ects developed  by  such  organizations  and 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  In 
order  to  make  the  program  effective  or  to 
supplement  it.  No  payments  sh^U^be  made  by 
the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  project 
established  or  administered  by  any  such  or- 
ganization or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eligi- 
ble individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
soimel,  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  tbs  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among 
eligible  Individuals; 

(B)  wUl  provide  employment  for  eligible 
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Individuals  in  the  community  In  which  auch 
Individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities; 

(C)  will  employ  eligible  individuals  in 
services  related  to  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
sored by  organizations  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  601(c)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other 
than  political  parties) ,  except  projects  In- 
volving the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  as 
a  place  for  sectarian  religious  instruction  or 
worship; 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

(E)  will  provide  employment  tor  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunitlea  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
mrepoor; 

(F)  will  tTisult  In  an  Increase  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  individuals, 
and  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed:  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

(0)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
agency  operated  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  which  will  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  individuals 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  project; 

(H)  will  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  those  Individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

(1)  will  assume  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (11)  the  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
comparable  covered  employment,  or  (ill)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  in 
the  field  of  service  in  which  employment  is 
being  provided,  and  of  persons  who  are 
knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
older  persons; 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portation costs  of  eligible  individuals  which 
may  be  incurred  In  employment  in  any  proj- 
ect fiinded  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(L)  will  assure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  wUl  serve  the  needs  of  minority, 
Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking  eligi- 
ble individuals  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers In  the  State: 

(2)  to  make,  issiie,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (b).  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  Is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B) 
a  project  located  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 


services  and  faculties  ooijtrlbuted  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMnnsTKinoir 
Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  Ito  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  politics  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

(1)  the  localities  In  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  i  ype  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  neede<] ; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment 
situation  and  the  types  of  skills  possessed 
by  available  local  Individuals  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  participate;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  a  ad  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  i  adividxials  In  the 
local  population. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  require  ageii;ie8  and  organiza- 
tions administering  comnlunity  service  proj- 
ects and  other  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  to  coordinate  their  projects  and  activi- 
ties with  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
ducting related  manpower  and  unemploy- 
ment programs  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  under  other  authwltles  such 
as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  the  Emeigency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  S*cretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  necessary  arrangements  to  in- 
clude projects  and  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  within  a  commopi  agreement  and  a 
common  application  witk  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  othet  provisions  of  law 
such  as  the  Economic  Ctoportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Manpower  pevelopment  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  tile  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.       I 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  (hat  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  progratns  assisted  under 
this  title  as  part  of  any  {general  manpower 
legislation  hereafter  enticted,  except  that 
apprc^rlations  for  progriis  assisted  under 
this  title  may  not  be  expended  for  programs 
assisted  under  that  title,  i 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the!  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  servicae,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
and  on  a  similar  basis  bo  cooperate  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities In  the  u«  of  service,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shal  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assiu^  equltlable  participation 
in  the  administration  of  sommiinity  service 
projects  by  agencies  ind  organizations 
eligible  for  payment  under  section  902(b). 

(e)  Payments  under  1his  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  '(ray  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  Installa  lents  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shal  not  delegate  his 
functions  and  duties  undi  ir  this  title  to  any 
other  department  or  agen  ;y  of  Oovemment, 

PARTICIPANTS    NOT    TEDl  KAL    Elf  PLOTZES 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  U  dividuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  in  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  b  s  entered  into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contractor  who  is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  or  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  applica- 
ble to  employees,  unless  tl  le  contractor  shall 
undertake  to  provide  eitHer  through  Insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  canier,  or  by  self  In- 
surance, as  allowed  by  S  ate  law,  that  the 
persons  employed  under  (he  contract,  shall 
enjoy  worlunen's  comp4  nsation  coverage 
equal  to  that  provided  b^  law  for  covered 
employment.  The  Secretaf-y  must  establish 
standards  for  severance  Ueneflts,  in  lieu  of 
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unemployment  Insurance  t  overage,  for  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  bavn  participated  in 
qualifying  programs  and  ^irho  have  become 
unemployed. 

INTERAGENCT  COOI^ATION 

Sec.  905.  The  Secretary 

cooperate  with  the  Office  _. ^,^  ^„. 

portunlty,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  any  other  related  Federal  agency 
administering  related  programs,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  with  such 
other  programs  and  shall  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  projects  under  this  title  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  or  projects 
of  a  similar  nature.  Such  Federal  agencies 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Becretary  in  dis- 
seminating information  abi)ut  the  avaUabU- 
Ity  of  assistance  imder  Uils  title  and  in 
promoting  the  Identiflcatlon  and  Interests 
of  individuals  eligible  foi  employment  in 
projects  funded  under  thit  title. 

EQtriTABLK  DISTEIBtnTON  DF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  906.  (a)  (1)  From  th(e  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  \inder  section  908 
there  shaU  be  initially  allotted  for  projects 
within  each  State  an  amdunt  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  4s  the  population, 
aged  flfty-flve  or  over  In  kuch  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  flfiy-flve  or  over  in 
all  States,  except  that  (A)  bo  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made;  and 
(B)  Guam,  American  Samda,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  p«r  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  1b  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  ^ntained  in  thu 
paragraph,  the  term  "State'*  does  not  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands! 

(2)  The  n\imber  of  persotis  aged  fifty-five 
or  over  in  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to 
him.  I 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  ior  projects  with- 
in any  State  iinder  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  tlfat  year  shall  be 
reallotted,  from  time  to  tl»ne  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  projects  within  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  SUtes  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  sucjh  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  oltoer  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  Exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  projects  within 
such  State  need  and  will  b*  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shaU  be  similarly  reallotted  fimong  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reaUdtted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  durlBjg  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotmeit  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year.         1 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  approprUted  amo*ig  areas  within 
each  such   State  in  an  equitable  manner. 


the  proportion 
each  such  area 
of  such  persons. 


taking  Into  consideration 
which  eligible  persons  in 
bears  to  such  total  number 
respectively,  In  that  State. 

DEFINITIONa 

Sec.  907.  As  used  In  this  til  1_ 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  1  he  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  Puerto  Blco,  the  Vlrglq  islands.  Amerl 
can  Samoa.  Guam,  and  tha  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  flfty-flve  yeira  old  or  older, 
who  has  or  would  have  difficulty  In  securing 
employment,  except  that  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  any  such 
Individual  who  U  sixty  yekrs  old  or  older 
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shall  have  priority  for  the  work  opportunities 
provided  for  under  this  Act; 

(c)  "conununity  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources;  conununity  betterment  or  beauti- 
flcatlon;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

ATTTROBIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  908.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bradehas)  if  he  can  give  assurance 
to  this  body  that  there  are  no  non- 
germane  amendments  attached  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


can  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  assure  us  that  there  is  no 
amendment  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  has  to  do  with  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  which  are  a  part  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  this  body 
that  after  extensive  negotiations  between 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare of  the  other  body,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  on  S.  50, 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments,  we  have  reached 
a  consensus  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Senate  substitute  amendment  for  the 
House  amendment  passed  by  this  body 
on  March  13.  ,^^_^-' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  all  the  principals  on 
the  committee  who  have  cooperated  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  reso- 
lution. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor   (Mr. 

S.  50-AUTHORIZATIONS 


QniE)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  efforts. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  for  their  leadership  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Eagleton  and  Senator 
Stafford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  make  these  observations: 

The  bill  before  us  is  basically  the  same 
as  that  passed  by  the  House  1  month  ago 
with  these  specific  changes: 

Title  X.  providing  training  programs 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers,  has 
been  removed.  It  is  my  hope,  however, 
that  provisions  for  these  workers  wUl  be 
contained  in  the  next  manpower  training 
bill  considered  by  the  Congress. 

The  authorized  funding  levels  are  a 
significant  reduction  below  those  pro- 
vided in  the  measure  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  last  October. 

And  I  cite  in  particular,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  regard  to  the  funding  levels,  the  fact 
that  the  authorized  spending  provided  in 
the  compromise  before  us  today,  $543.6 
million  over  3  years,  is  $1,424  bUlion  be- 
low the  funding  provided  in  the  vetoed 
measure,  which  was  $1,978,400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  picture  of  the 
authorization  levels  and  the  compromise 
as  compared  to  S.  50.  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  amendment,  are 
set  forth  in  materials  which  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


Title  and  fiscal  year 


Compromise 
House  figures 


Senate 


Title  II: 

National  Information  and  resourceclear-  ^ 
inihouse: 

1973 J750,000                   C)               $750,000 

1974 1,000,000                     (1)              1,000,000 

_  1975 1,250,000                   (>)             1,250,000 

Administration  of  the  act' 

Title  III:  

Area  planning  and  social  service: 

1973 85,000,000                    (i)           100,000,000 

1974 150.000,000    J103,600,000           150,000,000 

1975 200,000,1300      130,000,000           200,000,000 

Planning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and 
administration  of  State  plan: 

1973 20.000,000                    p)            20,000,000 

1974 20,000,000                    P)            20,000,000 

..     1975 20,000,000                     (•)            20,000,000 

Model  projects: 

1973 40.000,000                     0)            20,000,000 

1974 75,000,000                   0)           25,000,000 

_^,    ,„  1975 100,000,000                    0)            30,000,000 

Trtie  IV: 
Training: 

19« 11,000,000                   (1)            10,000,000 

1974 15,000,000                    (i)            15,000,000 

„      1975 20.000,000                     (■)            20,000,000 

Research: 

1973 15,000,000                    0)            15,000,000 

J9M 25,000,000                      (1)             20,000,000 

,     1975 30,000,000                   (i)           25,000,000 

Special  transportation  R.  &  D.: 

}973 0)      7,500,000 

1974 p)     15.000,000 

_     1975 p)     20,000,000 

Multipurpose  senior  centers: 

1973 10,000,000                    0)            10,000,000 

1974 15,000,000                      O)             15,000,000 

,      1975 20,000.000                    <i)            20,000.000 

Loan  insurance  for  centers  ■ 

Annual  interest  grants: 

1973 1,000,000                   (i)             1,000,000 

1974 3.000,000                    (i)              3,000,000 

D     "";i:-i- 5,000,000                   (>)             5.000,000 

Personnel  stalling  grants: 

1973 10,000,000                    0)            10,000,000 

W7J 10.000,000                     0)            10,000,000 

W75 10,000.000                   (i)           10,000,000 


Title  and  fiscal  year 


Compromise 
House  figures 


Senate 


Title  VI: 
RSVP: 

1973 

1974 

1975 1."!"!""' 

Foster  pandparents  and  other  senior 
volunteer  programs: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Title  VII: 

Nutrition  program,  authorized  in  Public 

Law  92-258 

Title  VIII: 

Older  readers  services: 

1973 

1974 „ 

1975 

1976 

Special  programs  (title  I,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 : 

1977 

Senior  opportunities  and  services: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Title  IX: 

Community  Servics  Empioymwi: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Title  X: 

Middle-aged  and  older  workers  training: 

1973 :.. 

1974 

1975 


$20,000,000  {15,000,000 
30,000,000  17,500,000 
40, 000, 000       20, 000, 000 


41,000,000 
52,000,000 
63,000,000 


25,000,000 
32.500,000 
40,000,000 


$20,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 


41,000,000 
52.000.000 
63,000,000 


11,700,000 
12, 900, 000 
12,000,000 
13,700,000 


5,000,000 
5,000.000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 


(') 

o 

0) 
0) 


P) 
p) 

0) 
0) 

P) 

I 


11,700,000 
12.  300, 000 
12.900,000 
13,700,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 

7,000.000 
7,000,000 


50.000,000 
100,000,000 


60,000,000 
100,000,000 


100,000,000 
150, 000, 000 


150,000,000 


Fiscal  year  total: 

1973 

W74 

1S7S 

1W8 

1W7 


277,450,000 

470,  300. 000 

627,150,000 

18,700,000 

5,000,000 


40,000,000 
213,600,000 
290.000,000 


378,950,000 

680.300.000 

472, 150, 000 

18,700.000 

5.000.000 


Cumulative  total 1,398,600,000     543,600,000       1,555,100,000 


>  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

*  iMluded  in  figures  for  area  pianmng  and  social  stnriosfc 
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SlTMMAKT  OF  HoTTSB-SEKATS  COMPKOMISX 
AlIEIfDMKjrT  TO  8.  50  RESOI.VTNG  DUTnt- 
ENCES  BETWEEK  THE  SENATE  BnX  AITB  TfR 
HOXmm    AMKHBIUItT 

TTTLE     n 

Section  2©1 :  Th«  compromise  amendment 
proYkles  th«t  the  Commiesioner  shall  report 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  rather  than  to 
the  Secretary  himself.  The  provisions  respect- 
ing non-delegabUity  of  the  Commiasloner's 
powers  are  revised  so  as  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  approve  any  delegation  of 
powers  assigned  to  the  Commissioner  by  this 
Act  to  officers  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  unless  the  Secretary  first 
transmits  a  plan  for  such  delegation  to  Con- 
gress sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  delegation  and  consults  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  within 
thirty  days  of  siicta  transmittal. 
Sec.  20S. 

Sec.  205(1) :  Compromise  amendment  re- 
tains Senate  proTislon,  deleted  by  the  House 
amendment,  directing  tbe  Fedo-al  Council 
on  Aging  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  effect* 
of  the  allotment  formula  In  Sec.  303  imder 
which  funds  are  distributed  to  the  ^tes. 
Deadline  date  for  report  changed  from  June 
30,  1975,  to  January  1,  197S. 

Compromlae  amendment  further  deletes 
provisions  In  House  amendnient  requiring 
a  study  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderly  since  similar  provisions  are  contained 
In  Sec.  412. 

Skc.  200:  Oonprranlae  amendment  adopts 
language  of  the  Senate  bUl  with  reepect  to 
Joint  funding  of  projects.  Principal  differ- 
ence Is  that  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  authorizes  a  single  non-federal 
share  requlrenient  when  a  project  receives 
funds  from  more  tlian  one  federal  agency. 
Tm.E  m 

Sec.  303 :  Compromise  amendment  contains 
authorizations  for  grants  to  the  states  In  the 
amounts  of  $103,000,000  for  FT  74  and  $130,- 
000,000  for  FY  75.  Such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary authorized  for  FY  76. 

Sec.  304  and  Sec.  305. 

Sec.  304(a)(1).  The  compromise  amend- 
ment retains  language  contained  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  not  In  House  amendment,  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
prescribe  regulations  regarding  division  of 
states  Into  planning  and  service  areas  pur- 
suant to  state  plan  requirements. 

Sec.  304(a)(1).  Compromise  amendment 
combines  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  an<t 
the  House  amendment  regarding  the  manda- 
tory designation  as  planning  and  service 
ai«as  of  units  of  government  meeting  cer- 
tain population  criteria. 

Sec.  304(c)(3)  and  Sec.  S0«(a)(7).  The 
compromise  amendment  adopts  a  m/^«fVt»fl 
version  of  language  in  the  House  amendment 
regarding  the  requirement  that  state  and 
area  plans  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  Information  and  referral 
servloea  for  older  persons. 

Sec.  304(c)(6)  and  Sec.  306(a)(10).  The 
compromise  amendment  deletes  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bUl  requiring  state  and  area 
plans  to  specify  the  disposition  of  projects 
funded  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  these  aawndments. 

Sec.  306. 

Sec.  306(a)(1).  The  compromise  amend- 
ment Incorporates  authorization  for  state 
Iriannlng  and  administration  under  Sec.  306 
Into  the  authorization  tor  grants  to  the 
states  under  Sec.  303. 

Sec.  306(a)(3).  The  compromise  unend- 
ment  adopts  provisions  contained  In  the 
Senate  bill  covering  the  manner  in  which 
federal  funds  may  be  uaed  for  planning  and 
administration  In  states  which  designate  a 
single  planning  and  service  area  covering  all 
or  md&t  of  the  state. 

Sec.  306(b)(1).  The  compromise  amend- 


shaU  receive  less 


ment  provides  that  no  state 
than  $100,000  under  the  a]  otment  formuU 
for  state  planning  and  adiilnlstratlon.  The 
comparable  Setuite  and  Hibase  figures  are 
$150,000  and  $300,000  respe^vely. 

Bwc.  307.  Agreed  amendn$ent  adopts  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bUl  pliclng  a  one  year 
limitation  on  tbe  period  during  which  the 
Commlfeloner  may  make  payments  to  states 
whiob  do  not  have  an  approt^ed  state  plan. 

Sic.  308.  ; 

Sec.  308(a)  (2) .  The  conmromlse  amend- 
ment deletes  the  provisions  |n  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  versions  directing  that 
special  consideration  be  nven  In  making 
model  project  grants  to  pSoJects  Involving 
transportation  project  autMrity  provided  In 
Sec.  413.  ^ 

SBC.  308(a)<3).  The  con^jromlse  amend- 
ment also  deletes  the  model  project  designa- 
tion for  community  service  employment  proj- 
ects for  older  persons  In  vl  iw  of  the  provi- 
^>P»5'  Tlttc  IX  authorizing  the  Department 
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of  Labor  to  conduct  soch  pi  ejects. 

TITLZ   TV 

Sec.  412.  Provisions  cental  ned  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  not  In  the  Hotise  amendment, 
relating  to  special  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  tranqwrtation  adopted  in 
tbe  compromlae  amendmenf 

TTTliE   V 

Sk.  S01-«07. 

Sec.  601.  The  compronjse  amendment 
adopts  tbe  Senate  language  authorising 
grants  and  contracts  for  acquisition,  altera- 
tion, or  renovation  of  multl-piu-poee  senior 
centers,  but  not  for  the  coniructlon  of  such 
centers  as  provided  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  agreed  amendment  also  author- 
laea  mortgage  Insurance  and  interest  sub- 
sidles  for  such  projects.  The  agreed  amend- 
ment further  adopts  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  deflningi  "multi-purpose 
senior  centers."  '  ^^ 

TITLE   TX 

Sec.  604.  Compromise  amendment  adopts 
the  authorization  structure  brovlded  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  requires  tlat  initial  funds 
approprUted,  up  to  stated  (levels,  must  be 
used  for  tbe  existing  FosKr  Grandparents 
program,  with  a  modlflcatlo*  providing  that 
any  carryover  balances  mat  be  t4>pUed  to 
such  requirement.  Authorization  figures  re- 
duced as  Indicated  in  the  filowlng  table. 

TITLE  VXn 

Sec.  802.  Technical  matt^-.  The  compro- 
mise amendment  adopts  thfe  House  rather 
than  tbe  Senate  language  far  amending  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Sciences  Act. 

TITLE  IZ 

Sec.  908.  The  compromJae  ^aendment  pro- 
vides authorteatlon  of  $60  n^llon  for  FY  74 
and  $100  million  for  FY  76,  a  total  reduction 
of  $90  million  less  than  tbeJSenate  bUl  and 
a  total  increase  of  $10  mlUioi  i  more  than  the 
House  amendment. 

TITUB  X 

The  compromise  amendment  deletes  all  of 
Title  X  for  a  total  reduction:  of  $100  million 
from  the  Senate  bill. 

Authorization  Fig  ures 
In  lieu  of  the  autfaorizati  an  figures  con- 
tained in  the  House  and  Se:  late  bUls.  there 
Is  substituted  an  authorlsatk  a  for  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  In  all  t{  ties  except  por- 
tions of  Title  m,  TlUe  VI,  and  Title  IX 
The  preceding  table  Ulustrat  w  these  flgiires. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Senate  has  gone  more  than  halfway 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  House  and 
to  respond  to  the  fiscal  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  the  President. 

It  is  clear,  also,  Mr.  Spdaker,  that  we 
in  Congress  have  gone  nu  re  than  half- 


to  th«  Presi- 
or  inragined. 


oompro- 

^tory  for  the 

viU  go  a  long 

the  recom- 

Jouse  Confer- 


way  in  trying  to  respond 
dent's  concerns  either  real 

^^^.^  *o"Jld  remind  nty  colleagiws 
also,  that  the  compromise  before  us  to- 
day is  an  authorizing,  and  not  an  ap- 
propriating measure.  For  the  Congress 
through  the  appropriating:  process,  has 
yet  to  provide  funds  for  O^  programs 
for  older  Americans,  and  I  the  measure 
^  have,  therefore,  no  ^Cfect  on  tiie 
President's  budget  plans  fir  fiscal  1974 
or  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
mise  a  truly  significant  ,. 
elderly  of  our  land.  For  it 
way  toward  responding  ■ 

mendations  of  the  White ^  ^y..^^^^. 

ence  on  the  Aging,  while  honoring  the 
budget  ceUing  agreed  upon  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  theiefore,  to  join 
with  me  to  approve  the  compromise 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  Senate  amendment  to  tbe  House 
amendment  is  concurred  in. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQDIRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  |  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gehtleman  wffl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
are  we  at  the  point  where  a  roDcall  on 
the  Senate  amendment  is  In  order? 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  lAchigan,  (Mr 
Gerau)  r.  po«d)  that  wfe  have  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendment 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  was  on  my  feet.  l 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  stated 
Without  objection,  the  aiiendment  is 
concurred  in.  ( 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  JMr.  Speaker 
I  was  on  my  feet.  We  want  a  roUcall  on 
the  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch^,  of  course 
always  respects  the  right  of  the  mtaority 
leader  to  ask  for  a  roUcalt  The  Chair 
had  h<H>ed  he  would  not,  but  the  Chair 
will  have  to  respect  that  right. 

FOOrr   OP  OKDEK 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speake4  a  pohit  of 
order.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gen  teman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  will  state 
order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr]  ^— .-^„  .... 
FtoM)  was  on  his  feet,  as  he  says,  and 
when  he  was  recognized,  he  made  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Now,  what  was 
he  on  his  feet  for?  If  he  wm  on  his  feet, 
he  should  have  said.  "I  want  a  vote  " 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Hr.  Speaker, 
I  have  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 
to  learn  what  the  situation  Is. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quiistlon  Is  on 
concurring  in  the  Senate  ac  lendment  to 
the  House  amendment. 

The  question  was  tak^i;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  T 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demaiHl  tbe  yefwTaiKl  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  |348,  nays  0, 
not  voting  <5,  as  foUows; 


his  point  of 

the  gentle- 
Gerald   R. 
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(Roll  No.  108] 
TEAS— 348 


Abdnor 

Fisher 

Abzug 

Flood 

Adams 

Flowers 

Addabbo 

Flynt 

Alexander 

Foley 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Gterald  R. 

Calif. 

Ford, 

Anderson,  m. 

WUllamD. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

N.Dak. 

Fraser 

Annunzlo 

Frellnghuysen 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Arends 

Frey 

Ashbrook 

FroehUch 

Aq>ln 

Fulton 

Bafalls 

Fuqua 

Baker 

Oaydos 

Beard 

Oettys 

Bell 

Olalmo 

Bennett 

Oilman 

Bergland 

Glnn 

BevlU 

Ooldwater 

Blester 

Gonzalez 

Bingham 

Ooodllng 

Blackburn 

Oraaao 

Boggs 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Boland 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Gross 

Bo  wen 

Oude 

Brademas 

Ounter 

Brasco 

Ouyer 

Bray 

Haley 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Breckinridge 

Hammer- 

Brinkley 

schmidt 

Brooks 

TT^^nrnt 

Broomfleld 

Hanraban 

Brotzman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harrington 

Brown,  Mich. 

TTftr«>»^ 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hastings 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Hays 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Burgener 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Heinz 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Burton 

Hicks 

Butler 

HUlU 

Byron 

Hlnshaw 

Camp 

Hogan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hoimeld 

Carter 

Holt 

Casey,  Tex. 

Holtzman 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Hoimer 

Clausen. 

Huber 

DonH. 

Hudnut 

Clawaon,  Del 

Hungate 

Clay 

Hunt 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Cochran 

Icbord 

Cohen 

Jarman 

ColUer 

Johnson,  Calif 

Collins 

Jones.  N.C. 

Oonablo 

Jones.  Okla. 

Oonlan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Conte 

Jordan 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Cotter 

Keating 

Ooughlln 

Kemp 

Crane 

Ketcbum 

Culver 

Koch 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kyros 

Danielaon 

Landgrebe 

DavU,  B.C. 

Landnmt 

DavU.  Wis. 

lAtta 

Delaney 

Leggett 

Dellenback 

Lehman 

DeUums 

Lent 

Denholm 

Litton 

Dennis 

Long,  La. 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Devine 

Lott 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Dlggs 

McClory 

DlngeU 

McCloakey 

Donohue 

McOoUlster 

Downing 

McDade 

Drlnan   ■ 

McBwen 

Duncan 

McFaU 

duPont 

McKay 

Eckhardt 

McKlnney 

Edwards,  AU. 

McAaadden 

Edwards.  CaUf.  MacdonaM 

Brlenborn 

Madden 

Each 

Madlgan 

Eshleman 

Mailllard 

FasceU 

MftT"t 

Matbls,aa. 

Matsunaga 

Hayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

MiUer 

MUU,  Ark. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MInwhall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

IdlzeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONelll 
Owens 
Farrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Pritchard 
Qxile 
QulUen 
Rallsbsck 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rartck 

Begula 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y, 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shxister 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.wiuiam 
Stanton. 

Jamas  V. 


Statfc 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelgar,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Studds 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Sycama 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tbone 


Tbomton 

Tieman 

Towell.  Ner. 

XTdaU 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

NAYS— 0 


Wllscm. 

Charles  H« 

Calif. 
Winn 
WoUr 
Wright 
WyaU 
Wydl« 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Yoimg,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  d«  U  Oarza. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  BadiUo. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  EUt)erg  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  McConnack  with  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dora  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING — 86 


Armstrong 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Blaggi 

BUtnlk 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

ChiSholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Corman 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Oarza 
Derwlnakl 
Dorn 
Diilskl 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Gibbons 


Gray 

Oriffltba 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

McCormack 

Mabon 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Milford 

Mills,  Md. 

Morgan 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Passman 

Pettis 


Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

TjUman 

Waldle 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zwach 


So  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Grover, 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Olbtwns  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Chlsbobn. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.   Gray   with   Mr.   Young   of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniels, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Mabon  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  RoberU  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 


GE3'TERAL  LEIAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
measure  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  McFall)  .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER 

ON  Aomo 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill,  S.  50,  oa  which 
the  House  has  Just  agreed  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  rather  than  to 
the  Secretary  as  provided  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  compromise  bill,  S.  50,  also  pro- 
vides that  with  regard  to  delegation  of 
powers  assigned  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Secretary  must  consult  with  Congress 
and  that  Congress  shall  be  given  60  days 
notice  of  any  intention  to  delegate  the 
Commissioner's  functions  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Deiiartment. 

This  compromise  represents  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  be  reasonable  with 
regard  to  the  delegatlcsi  of  funcUona 
within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary, 
but  it  is  also  to  serve  notice  that  Congress 
will  be  carefully  observing  the  actions 
of  the  administration  regarding  the  role 
of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quix),  if  in  his  recent  conversa- 
tions with  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, he  was  made  &w&re  of  any  plan  to 
transfer  any  of  the  functions  Including 
research  authority  which  this  act  in- 
vests in  the  Commissioner  to  any  other 
officer  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  assured  me  that  it  has  no 
plans  or  intentions  to  delegate  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  to  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Any  research  authority  that  may 
have  previously  been  handled  by  other 
officers  of  the  Department  will  be  vested 
In  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

I  have,  however,  been  advised  that  de- 
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centralization  through  reglonaBzatioR  is 
being  pursned  and  that  cooperathre  re- 
gional activities  wHI  hopefully  be  a  real- 
ity in  the  next  lew  years. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  share  the  centle- 
man's  view  with  regard  bo  regionaHna- 
tion.  The  question  of  regionalization  or 
decentralization,  if  you  win,  is  a  matter 
which  we  win  observe  carefully.  In  addi- 
tion, I  think  it  has  t)een  made  clear 
through  legislative  history  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  upgrade  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  and  that  It  li 
our  hope  that  the  new  language  in  the 
bill  Just  passed  will  allow  useful  and 
honest  dialog  to  take  place  in  order  to 
prevent  much  of  the  mlsimderstanding 
that  has  f  oroed  upon  as  the  necessity  of 
this  conversation. 

Can  Uie  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
give  us  assurances  that  the  President  will 
not  veto  the  Comprehensive  Older  Amer- 
icans Services  Amendments? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  been  talking  with 
the  administration  and  surely  would  not 
expect  any  veto. 

Mr.  BRADEIMAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Minnesota. 


I^RMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEK  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Special  La- 
bor Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  pennltted  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  on  Thursday  on 
the  subject  of  HR.  1236.  relatitns  to  nan- 
profit  hospital  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


WHY  ISRAEL? 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arab  nations 
with  SoTlet  backing  have  threatened  to 
seek  the  ouster  of  Israel  from  the  United 
Nations.  Why  Israel? 

Israel  has  souglit  to  defend  itself  and 
other  nations  from  terrorist  attacks. 
These  have  ranged  from  Oennany  to 
Sudan.  Time  and  time  again  terrorist 
tactics  have  been  marked  by  hijacking, 
property  destruction  and  murder.  Why 
should  not  leraei  try  to  put  a  stop  to  U? 

Why  should  not  the  nations  which 
harbor  terterlste  be  the  ones  on  trial  in 
the  United  Nations? 

It  is  the  nations  which  fall  to  stand  for 
law  and  order  or  which  countenance  and 
encourage  unmasked  aggression  that  are 
the  trouble  makers  of  the  world.  These 
an  the  nations  that  should  be  on  trial. 

I  applaud  Israel.  The  gofvemment  and 
people  of  that  little  nation  have  com- 
mendaUe  courage.  They  are  not  afraid  to 
faceup  to  ugly  problems,  "nicy  do  not  beg 
the  queetion;  they  do  not  yield  to  pres- 
sure when  their  country's  best  Intowte 
are  at  stake. 


>RD^  HOUSE 
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The  United  States  wotid  do  well  to 
borrow  Israel's  tactics  win  n  we  deal  with 
gangster  nations.  It  woul^  help  us  aroid 
strife,  embarrassment,  aid  long  drawn 
out  involTement. 


vmtx ' 

vli  h 

aid 


HJl.  65 W:  JUST  B 

MARRIED  WORKINil 


JEafEPTS 


FOR  THE 
COUPLE 


(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tfae  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  aioA  <xtend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extra  leous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
once  again  introduced  HR.  <500,  a  bin 
that  would  permit  a  woitlng  couple  to 
add  together  their  social  security  earn- 
ings if  it  would  give  t  Mm  a  higher 
monthly  payment.  In  a  Idition,  where 
the  combined  earnings  of  the  couple 
exceed  the  maximum  ear  dings  that  one 
person  can  have,  addit  onal  benefits, 
based  on  higher  earnings,  would  be  pay- 
able. 

HJl.  6500  is  identical  t4  the  HJl.  6500 
introduced  in  tlie  92d  and  91st  Con- 
gresses. The  rationale  fbr  reintroduc- 
tion  is  quite  simple — in  the  past  years,  I 
have  received  overwhelmtig  support  for 
this  legislation,  not  just  from  my  col- 
leagues, but  from  hundn  ids  of  working 
wives  from  all  around  tti  e  country  who 
have  written  of  their  st  pport  for  this 
bill. 

A  modified  version  of  HR.  6500  was 
included  in  H.R.  I  of  thi  92d  Congress, 
but  was  deleted  on  tfat  Senate  side. 
My  strong  t>elief  in  tliis  legislation, 
backed  by  so  many  supp<  rters,  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  great  n  sed  to  reintro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  o|  this  past  sup- 
port among  my  colleague}  for  HJl.  6500. 
I  have  again  called  on  t  le  Members  of 
this  Ixxly  to  join  with  m<  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  refon  i  bill.  A  list  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hous !  of  RQiresent- 
atives  who  have  Indicat  id  their  desire 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  follows: 

List  or  Cosponsoks  o^  HJL  6S00 

Mr.  Baker  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Burgener  of  Caltfomli, 

Ms.  Chlsbdm  of  !few  Tork 

Mr.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamfwblre. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dlggs  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Plsher  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Porsythe  of  New  Jerse5 

Mr.  Helstoskl  of  New  Jerse: 

Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Plorlda. 

Mr.  Madden  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  of  Wew  Jersey. 

Mr.  Moakley  of  MaBsacbusfltts. 

Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Callfomli . 

Mr.  Moss  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Wew  Tork. 

Mr.  Murpby  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 

Mr.  PodeU  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  Yorl . 

Mr.  Roybal  of  California. 

Mr.  Ssrbanes  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Slkes  of  Florida. 

Mr.  WUUatns  of  Pennsylva:  ila. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  problem  Is  an 
accidental  result  of  a  change  In  the  tew 
that  came  about  not  long  after  the  orlgl- 
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nal  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted.  The 
original  1935  act  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  retirement  benefits  only.  There 
were  no  dependent's  or  survivor's  bene- 
fits. Before  any  monthly  penefits  were 
paid,  however,  the  law  wa$  changed  in 
1939  SQ  as  to  provide  depiendent's  and 
survivor's  benefits.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  that  meaningful  income  protec- 
tion could  be  provided  at  |a  reasonable 
cost  to  single  workers,  to  niarried  work- 
ers and  their  wives,  and  their  families. 

In  general,  this  system  has  worked  out 
fairly  well.  But,  as  more  and  more  mar- 
ried women  have  worked  and  earned 
significant  retirement  ijen^fits  in  tlieir 
own  right,  the  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent system  In  providing  some  married 
couples  with  a  meaningfill  return  for 
their  social  security  taxes  has  become 
apparent. 

As  long  ago  as  1963,  the  social  security 
problems  of  working  women  were  recog- 
nized by  the  President's  CJ<>mmission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  In  a  report  to  the 
Commission,  its  committee  on  social  in- 
surance and  taxes  said : 

In  many  cases  a  married  v^oman  wbo  Is 
potentially  eligible  for  benefits  on  both  her 
husband's  and  her  own  eMulngs  feels  that 
she  receives  little  or  no  returci  from  her  con- 
tributions' to  the  program,  a  she  had  not 
worked  and  made  contrlbutUms  to  the  pro- 
gram, she  nevertheless  would^get  a  wife's 
or  widow's  benefit  ba«ed  on  [her  tauab*nd'8 
earnings,  and  It  might  be  as  hKh  as  (be  bene- 
fit she  gets  as  a  result  of  bet  own  work,  or 
higher.  Basically,  the  feelltfts  of  married 
working  women  that  they  do  not  get  enough 
of  a  return  for  their  contributions  arises 
from  such  attuatlons. 


jgh  but  there 
I  which  a  hus- 


worked  and 
souple  where 
I  example,  the 
rith  average 


This  sitajation  is  bad 
is  an  even  worse  situation  ii 
hand  and  a  working  wife  lean  pay  the 
same  amount  in  social  security  taxes  as  a 
husband  whose  wife  neve 
get  less  benefits  than  the 
the  wife  never  worked.  For 
benefit  paid  to  a  person 
monUily  earnings  of  $200  1^  $101.60;  thus 
when  the  husband  and  'wtfe  both  have 
average  earnings  of  $200,  the  total 
monthly  payment  is  $203.20.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
man  with  average  monthl)^  earnings  of 
$400  is  $153.60  and  his  «'ife  who  has 
never  worked  can  be  paid  pn  additional 
benefit  eooal  to  one-h^lf  of  that 
amount — $7«,fl0— making  a  total  month- 
ly payment  to  the  ooupk  $230.40,  or 
$27.20  a  month  more  thanj  is  paid  when 


:d  equally  by 


the  same  amount  was 
a  husband  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6500 
correct  these  situati^KJs 
about  because  of  the  way 
benefits  are  computed, 
and  wife  both  have 
imder  the  social  security 
husband  is  paid  a  retl: 
based  on  his  own  eaming$;  if  the  wife 
has  worked  long  enough  to  he  entitled  to 
a  benefit  based  on  her  O'wai  earnings  she 
is,  in  effect,  paid  the  hlghei'  of  the  wife's 
benefit  based  on  her  hu8b«pd's  earnings 
or  the  retirement  bene^t 
own  eamlxjjs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  h*ve  hac 
pared  which  shows  additional  examples 
of  hew  the  present  law  ^eorks  to  pay 
more  in  benefits  if  tb«    vife  has  not 


intended  to 
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worked  than  if  she  has.  I  insert  the  table 
In  the  Recobb  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

TABLE  l.-HUSBANO'S  ANO  WIFE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  PMSENT  LAW 


TaWnMotMybaiNfibler 

couple 


Avef»g«  monlWy  e»rn)n|»" 


KInsband 

and  wita 
have  equal 
tariM«gs< 


MbeMH 

a  based  on 
husband's 
earnings ' 


$50 

JlOO 

VOO — 

$300 

J400 _ 

}600 

$600 

$650 

$800 

$1.008.„ — 

$1^ 

$1,380 


$I1».00 
IIOlOO 
1A3.08 
176.80 
203.20 

230.  as 

254.20 
26«.6B 


$82.50 

107.30 
152.  *0 
190. 70 
230. « 
266.30 
306.00 
9  323.01 


I  Eaf  ntngs  of  hw/band  a«d  wife  are  tack  equal  to  M  <>(  Dm 

amounts  shown  i«  1st  colDin*.  

"Husband's  eaioii^s  aie  equal  to  amounts  shown  in  1st 

'"•"itoiiBMim  anoant  payable  umter  present  '«»_^'s  based  on 
averaM  nontbW  earainss  oi  $6S0.  Husband  s  benefn  is  $218 
and  wife's  benefit  is  limited  to  $105  when  }i  of  the  husband  s 
benefit  exceeds  amount 

To  eliminate  tliis  situation  HJl.  6500 
would  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  benefits  paid  to  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife,  their  earnings  may 
be  combined  if  the  total  payments  to  the 
couple  would  be  increased.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  this  computation,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  must  be  living  together 
or,  if  they  are  not.  both  tiie  husband 
and  wife  must  agree  to  have  their  bene- 
fits combined  under  the  alternative  pro- 
cedure. If  the  husband's  and  the  wife's 
earnings  are  cwnbined.  a  Ijenefit  would 
i>e  computed,  as  it  is  under  present  law. 
on  the  basis  of  average  earnings  up  to 
the  maximum  amount,  currently  $450, 
that  could  be  credited  to  a  single  person 
who  retires  in  the  same  year  that  the 
couple's  benefit  is  computed. 

If  the  couple's  combined  earnings  ex- 
ceed the  highest  amount  of  earnings  that 
a  single  person  co\ild  have,  a  special  rule 
would  apidy  to  those  earnings  above  the 
single  perstHi  maximum  and  up  to  twice 
that  amount.  In  that  case  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  28.43  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess woiild  t>e  computed  and  added  to 
the  amoimt  described  earlier.  The  reason 
for  using  the  28.43  i>ercent  factor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  present  formula  for  de- 
termining  social  security  lienefits.  Al- 
though benefits  under  the  present  law 
are  determined  by  a  table  in  the  law.  the 
table  is  based  on  Um  following  formula: 
71.16  percent  of  the  first  $110  of  average 
monthly  earnings,  idus  25.88  percent  of 
the  next  $290.  plus  24.18  percent  of  the 
next  $150.  plus  28.43  percent  of  the  last 
$100.  Since  28.43  percent  is  the  factor 
used  in  present  law  at  the  top  of  the 
formula,  it  seons  logical  to  extend  it  to 
the  amount  of  combined  average  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  the  amounts  used  In 
computations  under  the  present  law. 

Under  any  new  alternative  computa- 
tion, the  benefit  paid  to  a  husband  and 
his  wife  would  be  75  percent,  each,  of  the 
benefit  computed  In  the  way  I  have  out- 


lined. Because  the  benefit  paid  to  a  wife 
is  50  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  her 
husband,  the  alternative  benefit  com- 
putation guarantees  that  when  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife  both  work,  they  will 
be  paid  an  amount  which  Is  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  which  woold  have 
been  paid  to  them  had  the  husband's 
earnings  been  equal  to  the  combined 
earnings.  Also,  where  the  husband  and 
wife  have  worked  and  paid  social  security 
taxes  which  are  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  have  been  paid 
by  an  individual  retiring  in  the  same 
year,  the  couple  will  get  an  additional 
amoimt  related  to  the  additional  earn- 
ings. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have  had  four  addi- 
tional  tables  prepared  which  compare 

Ig-g the  social  security  benefits  payable  to  a 

4oaos  rrilir"""!!    married  couple  under  present  law  and 

«IH0 imder  H.R.  6500.  I  will  include  the  tables 

in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 

conclusion  of  my  remarlts. 

Table  n  shows  how  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6500  would  be  applied  to  tJie  bene- 
fits of  a  husband  and  wife  and  contrasts 
the  benefits  paid  to  a  husband  and  wife 
under  present  law  and  under  HJl.  6500. 
In  making  this  table,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  husband  and  wife  both  retire  at  age 
65  in  1969  and  that  their  average 
monthly  earnings  are  equal.  In  every 
case,  except  where  the  minimum  benefit 
provisions  of  present  law  apply,  the  bene- 
fits under  HH.  6500  are  greater  than 
those  paid  under  present  law.  At  the 
lower  earnings  levels,  the  increased  pay- 
ment would  be  the  smallest,  and  at  the 
highest  level.  It  would  be  the  largest. 

Table  III,  also,  is  based  on  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  the  husband  and  wife  retire  at 
age  65  in  1969.  However,  the  husband  is 
assumed  to  have  the  maximiun  possible 
earnings,  $450,  while  the  wife's  average 
earnings  vary  from  $25  to  $450.  Here 
too,  the  total  payments  to  the  couple 
under  H.R.  6500  are  shown  to  be  higher 
than  imder  present  law  in  every  case  in 
which  the  wife  has  any  earnings.  Where 
the  wife  has  no  earnings,  the  total  pay- 
ment is  the  same  under  both  present  law 
and  imder  HJl.  6500.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  under  present  law  the  wife's  earn- 
ings have  no  effect  on  the  total  payment 
to  the  couple  until  the  benefit  paid  on 
her  own  earnings  exceeds  the  wife's  bene- 
fit paid  on  the  husband's  earnings.  Where 
the  husband  has  average  earnings  of 
$450.  this  point  is  not  reached  until  the 
wife's  average  earnings  are  $151  a  month. 
At  this  level,  the  benefit  based  on  her 
own  earnings  is  $89.50  a  month,  $2  a 
month  more  than  the  wife's  benefit  Iiased 
on  the  husband's  earnings. 

In  this  connection  I  might  point  out 
that  in  1969.  a  woman  who  works  and 
earns  $150  a  month  pays  social  security 
taxes  of  $86.40  a  year  and  her  employer 
pays  an  equal  amount.  And,  for  these 
taxes  they  get  nothing,  if  the  husband 
happens  to  have  paid  the  highest  possilile 
amount  in  social  security  taxes. 

As  bad  as  the  situation  is  under  pres- 
ent law,  it  win  gradually  grow  worse  until 
In  2006.  when  creditable  ftamings  will 
have  grown  so  that  average  monthly 
earnings  can  be  as  much  as  $650,  a  wom- 


an whose  husband  has  maximum  pos- 
sible earnings  will  need  average  earnings 
of  at  least  $212  a  month  before  the  couple 
will  get  any  increased  benefits  because 
of  her  work.  Then  the  increase  would  be 
20  cents  a  month.  If  her  average  earnings 
are  only  $210  a  month,  the  couple  will 
get  nothing  for  the  extra  social  security 
taxes  paid  on  her  earnings.  And,  under 
the  present  law  the  tax  paid  by  the  wife 
on  $210  a  month  will  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent $120.96  a  year  to  $172.68  starting 
in  1987 ;  the  employer  win.  of  course,  pay 
an  equal  amount. 

Tables  IV  and  V  are  similar  to  tables 
n  and  in  except  that  they  illustrate  the 
effects  of  HJl.  6500  in  the  year  2008,  the 
first  year  in  which  a  man  retiring  at  age 
65  can  receive  the  highest  benefits  con- 
templated by  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  justice  and 
equity  call  for  a  change  in  the  social 
security  laws  along  the  lines  proposed 
in  HJl.  6500.  If  we  are  going  to  require 
married  working  women  to  pay  the  same 
social  security  taxes  as  a  single  or  mar- 
ried man,  and  that  is  what  we  require, 
then  we  should  also  guarantee  them  some 
return  for  their  taxes.  I  find  the  situa- 
tion I  have  outlined  intoleraUe.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  look  carefully  at  H.R.  6500  when 
next  they  consider  social  security  legisla- 
tion. And,  I  hope  that  the  next  social 
security  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  contains 
a  provision  based  on  H.R.  6500. 

TABLE    II. -HUSBAND'S    AND    WIFE'S    SOCIAL    SECUBITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  CUD 


Average 

mcntMy 

fO(cau|ite 

of  husband 
.each> 

and  wile 

Present  law 

H.R.  6.500 

$25.. 

$U0.W 

$110.00 

JSO 

110.00 

110.00 

$100. 

143.  W 

152.40 

$150. 

176.80 

190.80 

$200. 

2ia20 

23B.40 

$2253 

215.40 

247.60 

$?50 

230.00 

268.80 

$300 

254. 2t 

ai.co 

$350. 

• 

m.» 

354.20 

$400 

307. 20 

3%.  80 

$450. 



.... 

33*.  00 

43§.«0 

'  Assumes  Ihaf  hnsband  rwehes  8(e  65  m  W7*:  fito  hiitwtt 
iwssibk  averaie  monttity  tamiafs  for  soch  »  no*  is  $45tL 

'  The  combined  earnings  of  the  coupl*  are  twice  the  amounts 
shown. 

'  Highest   amount   to   which    regular  CMMaWim 
Above  this  amount  the  24.18  percent  factor  is  used. 


TABLE   III.— HUSBAND'S   AND   WIFE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UllOER  H.R.  6500 
WHERE  HUSBAND  HAS  AVERAGE  UONTULV  EARNINGS  OF 
4501-AT  VARIOUS  LEVaS  OF  WIFE'S  EARHINGS 


Average 

Total  monthly  benefit  for  cauplc> 

■ontUy  Mrniagt 

a»wae                      Pr«»aalto»           IUL65M 

$247.5t 

$241.50 

$25 

$5i 

$100 

247.50 

.            2«7.S0 

247.50 

258.20 

anioo 

290.20 

$150 

$200 

^ 

253.40 

2CC6» 

280.00 

2«. » 

311.60 
332.80 

353.20 
375.60 

$350 

, 3«.4S 

3Hl80 

$400 

! 318.6a 

418.20 

$«• 

338.W 

OS.60 

■  Maximvm  average  pessiM*  f*r  a  mtn  wta  retfrts  at  aft  $S 
ifilWO. 
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TABLE  IV.— HUSBAND'S  AND  WIFE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS   UNDER    PRESENT   LAW   AND    HJi.   6500 


April 


Total  monthly  benefit 

Average  monthly 

lor  couple 

nrnings  of  hustund 
and  wife,  MCli> 

Presant  law 

H.R.6S00 

J25.. 

}110.00 

tiiaoo 

»«.. 

110.00 

110.00 

i.an 

143.00 
176.80 
203.20 

152. 40 

i^Vt 

190.80 

I  wo. 

230.40 

i'Slt 

230.00 
254.20 

266.40 

JW. 

306.00 

n25. 

268.60 

327.00 

J 150 

280.80 

348.40 

)400 

307.20 

391.00 

S450 

330.00 

433.80 

ISOO 

355.00 

476.40 

(600 

408.00 

561.60 

}6S0. 

436.00 

604.20 

>  Assumes  that  husband  reaches  age  ft  in  2006,  the  1st  year 
in  whkh  average  monthly  earnings  of  $650  is  possible  for  a  man 
retiring  at  age  65. 

>  The  combined  earnings  of  the  couple  are  twice  the  amounts 
shown. 

TABLE  v.— HUSBAND'S  AND  WIFE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  6500 
WHERE  HUSBAND  HAS  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS 
OF  $650.  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  WIFE'S  EARNINGS 


Average  iDonthly  earnings  of 
wHe 


Total  monthly  benefit  lor 
couple 


K5. 
J50. 
$100 
$150 
$200 
$250 
$300 
$350 
$400 
*4S0 
$500 
$600 
$650 


Presant  law 

H.R.6S00 

$323.00 

$323.00 

327.00 

337.80 

327.00 

348.40 

327.00 

369.80 

327.00 

391.00 

327.00 

412.40 

333.00 

433.80 

345.10 

455.00 

358.40 

476.70 

371.60 

497.60 

383.00 

519.00 

395.50 

540.40 

422.00 

583.00 

436.00 

604.20 

outlines  the  details  and  in  my  extension 
of  remarks  I  will  include  a  summary  of 
the  proposed  organization  and  proce- 
dures. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  t4  repeat  again 
that  all  32  members  of  ttie  joint  com- 
mittee have  joined  in  introducing  this 
bill,  ctnd  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

The  membership  includes: 

Co-Chairmen:  Jamie  L.  ^hitten.  House 
Appropriations:  Al  UUman,  House  Ways  and 
Means. 

Co-Vice  Chairmen:  John  L  McCellan,  Sen- 
ate Appropriations;  Roman  U  Hruska,  Senate 
Appropriations:  Russell  B.  Ijong,  Senate  Fi- 
nance: Herman  T.  Sclineebi  U,  House  Ways 
and  Means. 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee:  John  C. 
Stennls,  John  O.  Pastore,  Alan  Bible,  Milton 
R.  Young,  Norrls  Cotton. 

Senate    Finance    Commiti  te: 
Talmadge,   Vance   Hartke,   J 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Carl  T, 
Fannin. 

Senate  at  Large:  WUUam 
nam  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

House  Appropriations  Cot  imittee:  George 
H.  Mahon,  John  J.  Roone;',  Robert  L.  P. 
Sikes.  EUord  A.  Cederberg,  lohn  J.  Rhodes, 
Olenn  R.  Davis. 

House  Ways  and  Means  C(  mmittee:  James 
A.  Biirke,  Martha  W.  Qrlfflt  is,  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl,  Harold  R.  CoUler,  Jc  b1  T.  Broyblll. 

House  at  Large:  Henry  8.  Reuss,  James  T. 
BrojJtUl. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OP 
BUDGETARY  OUTLAYS 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
Congressional  Control  Improvement  and 
Congressional  Control  Over  the  Budget- 
ary Outlays  has  filed  its  report  suid  in- 
troduced a  bill  carrying  out  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  and  I  are  cochairmen  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  as  the  Members  Imow. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  32  Members  of 
this  joint  committee  have  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  inflation  threatens 
this  coimtry  far  more  than  any  other 
thing  I  know  of.  This  is  an  effort  by  ex- 
perienced Members  of  Congress,  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  obtain  better  con- 
trol over  the  budget.  It  provides  for  a 
budgetary  expert  on  a  full-time  basis, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  presents  the  goals  toward  which 
we  are  working,  and  provides  that  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  if  by  chance  we  have 
approved  more  spending  than  we  have 
agreed  on  in  advance,  we  will  provide  the 
necessary  additional  taxes  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  recom- 
mendations to  my  colleagues.  "The  report 


BUDGETARY  CO  »JTROL 


Herman    E. 
W.   Pulbrlght, 
Curtis,  Paul  J. 

Proxmlre,  Wll- 


i  ind  was  given 
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ter,  I  want  to 
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i)  the  cochalr- 


^e  and  distin- 
lississippi  (Mr. 
ae  a  really  hard 
]ividual  in  this 
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(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  ., . „ 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and,  extend  his  re 
marks  and  include  extru 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Spe 
concur  in  the  remarks 
distinguished  friend,  the 

Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitte-  ,    

man  of  the  Joint  Study] Committee  on 
Budget  Control.  It  is  unusual  to  have  co- 
chairmen  on  a  committee  of  Congress, 
but  I  think  in  this  case  it  has  proved  to 
be  highly  desirable.  We  have  in  this 
manner  been  able  to  brixig  together  im- 
portant considerations  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees and  from  the  sttpdpoint  of  the 
tax  committees.  My  al 
guished  colleague  from 
Whitten)  has  proved  to 
working  and  creative  in 

effort.  Without  his  con , 

not  believe  we  could  havelsucceeded. 

The  report  which  we  submitted  today 
represents  the  recommeadations  of  the 
joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol for  improving  congressional  control 
over  budgetary  outlay  ani  ■  receipt  totals. 
At  the  same  time,  we  hai  e  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  7130,  to  carry  <  >ut  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  I  Jtudy  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  has  been  leferred  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  An  identical 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate, 
S.  1641.  That  bill  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator McClellan  who  is  a,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee. 

H.R.  7130  was  cosponjored  by  all  16 
of  the  House  members  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee.  Similarly,  SJ  1641  was  co- 
sponsored  by  all  16  members  from  the 
Senate  on  the  Joint  Study  Committee. 
I  know  of  no  comparable  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has  received  imanlmous 
backing  from  such  a  larsp !  group  as  this. 
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The  membership  of  the  cqmmittee  in- 
cludes not  only  members  f  nyn  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  but  also 
members  representing  thi  legislative 
committees  generally.  A  similar  repre- 
sentation came  from  the  Senate  side. 

All  of  these  members  believed  that  we 
have  worked  out  a  good  bilr  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  Congress  faces;  name- 
ly, a  bill  to  consider  the  budget  as  a 
whole  under  a  procedure  wlhich  enables 
us  to  establish  our  own  priorities.  We  all 
know  too  well  how  the  exceptive  branch 
will  establish  those  priorities  for  us  if 
we  do  not  do  it.  Wholly  apart  from  that, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  Congress  wants 
to  be  fiscally  responsible,  but  we  have 
had  no  institutional  procedures  in  the 
past  to  make  this  possible. 

The  idea  here  is  to  creiite  a  budget 
committee  for  the  House  land  for  the 
Senate — ^not  fimdamentally  new  com- 
mittees but  ones  rather  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  financial  oommittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  which  at  the 
same  time  has  a  substantlEd  representa- 
tion from  the  legislative  committees  at 
large.  The  committee  we  have  estab- 
lished would  consist  of  seyen  members 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
seven  members  from  th^  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  seven  members 
from  the  legislative  committees  general- 
ly. A  similar  committee  would  be  set  up 
on  the  Senate  side. 

This  ccMnmittee  would  b<!  served  by  a 
joint  staff  headed  by  a  legiilative  budget 
director.  This  is  to  be  a  nonpartisan 
professional  staff  which  will  provide  es- 
sential functions  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate budget  committees  and  will  also  be 
available  for  use,  and  forlbudget  anal- 
ysis, by  all  Members  of  trie  House  and 
Senate,  whether  or  not  they  are  on  the 
committee.  I  will  pledge  my  effort  to 
whatever  extent  I  have  influence  in  this 
regard  to  assm^  the  House  that  this  staff 
and  its  director  will  be  avattlable  for  use 
by  the  entire  House  membETship.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have 
this  type  of  technical  knowledge  made 
available  to  us,  if  we  are]  to  construct 
what  amounts  to  a  legislative  budget. 

We  will  construct  the  legislative  budget 
by  reporting  out  early  in  each  session  a 
concurrent  resolution  indicating  the 
committee's  view  as  to  the  appropriate 
outlay  level,  the  appropriate  new  budget 
authority  and  the  appropriate  level  of 
revenue.  "This  same  resolution  would  also 
allocate  the  budget  outlay  Itotal  and  the 
new  budget  authority  totil  among  the 
various  subcommittees  of  t«e  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  also  0n  a  program 
basis  to  any  other  comntittees  which 
may  be  involved  in  determiijing  spending. 
Once  this  resolution  reaches  the  floor, 
any  Member  of  the  House  ir\\\  be  free  to 
offer  amendments  either  with  respect  to 
the  totals  on  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority,  or  as  to  how  these 
funds  are  divided  up.  To  me,  this  is  the 
feative  of  the  bill  which  gives  Eissurtmce 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Soiate  that  the 
full  membership  can  wor^  its  will  in 
arriving  at  the  appropriate  figures.  Any 
member  ctm  offer  au  amendment  in- 
creasing expenditures  for  program  A  so 
long  as  he  at  the  same  t|me  indicates 
where  the  additional  fund4  for  program 
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A  are  to  OMne  from.  He  can  indicate  that 
they  will  come  from  decrease  in  program 
B,  or  he  can  indicate  that  they  will  come 
from  increasing  the  expenditure  total. 
He  has  his  choice.  I  foresee  this  as  a 
comprehensive  House  floor  debate  on  the 
budget — something  that  we  have  been 
missing — and  it  will  make  the  difference 
between  congressicHial  control  over  the 
budget  and  no  real  effective  control. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  would  take 
similar  action  (Hi  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  we  send  over  to  them,  and 
any  differences  will  be  worked  out  in 
c(Miference. 

We,  of  course,  recognize,  ttiat  early 
in  the  session  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
fully  satisfactory  totals  and  allocations. 
We  recognize  that  there  must  be  flexi- 
bility because  more  information  is  avail- 
able later  in  the  session  and  also  events 
themselves  may  require  changes.  In 
effect  this  is  what  occurs  when  the 
Presldmt  first  presents  his  budget  and 
then  subsequently  presents  what  Is 
known  as  the  midyear  review.  Congress 
also  would  have  its  review  toward  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  at  this  time  it 
could  change  these  totals  if  it  found  this 
desirable. 

Anotber  feature  of  the  bill  in  my 
opinion  is  also  especially  important.  The 
concurrent  resolutions  presented  to  the 
House  Eind  then  subsequently  to  the 
Senate  will  carry  a  figure  Indicating  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  appropriate  deficit 
or  surplus  in  view  of  economic  conditions 
and  other  important  factors  affecting  our 
economy.  If  the  expoiditures  called  for 
in  the  conciurent  resolution  for  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  create  a  larger  deficit 
than  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  economy,  then  before  additional 
appropriations  can  be  made  available, 
provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  impos- 
ing a  tax  surcharge  on  individuals  and 
corpora  ticois. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  tax 
committees  to  change  this  from  a  tax 
sinrharge  to  some  other  form  of  taxation, 
if  they  consider  that  appropriate.  The 
idea  here  is  to  use  the  tax  surcharge  as 
the  last  way  of  giving  us  a  fiscally  sound 
policy,  if  we  otherwise  are  imable  to 
work  this  out  in  terms  of  our  expenditure 
and  revCTiue  totals.  Frankly,  I  hope  and 
expect  that  this  will  be  used  rarely.  I 
think  it  is  important,  however,  to  have 
this  device  available  to  us. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this 
bill  which  I  commend  to  you.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  get  a  g(X)d  understanding 
of  it  Is  for  you  to  read  the  recommenda- 
tions which  we  have  submitted  in  the 
report  filed  today.  A  summary  of  the 
recommendations  can  be  found  beginning 
on  page  1  of  the  report,  but  I  believe 
that  you  will  find  the  entire  report  one 
of  substantial  interest  to  yoiL  Because 
of  its  importance,  my  cochairman  Jamie 
Whitten  and  I  have  provided  for  its 
distribution  to  each  of  your  ofBces 
tomotTov. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  staff  on  Its  diligent  work  in  carrying 
out  the  committee's  instructions.  We 
have  made  use  of  existing  staffs  on  the 
Hill  in  carrying  (xi  this  project  because 
in  the  short  time  we  have  had  available 
to  prepare  this  report — namely,  since  the 
first  of  this  year — it  would  have  been 


impossible  to  train  new  staff  fcur  this 
purpose.  Those  who  have  so  ably  assisted 
us  in  that  respect  are  listed  in  the  com- 
mittee rtpoiX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  thorousSily  worked 
out  and  comprehensive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  in  this 
body  for  a  long  time.  The  concept  of  a 
congressional  budget  encompassing  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Congress  that  I 
know  of. 


BUDGETARY  CONTROL 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
earlier  speeches  made  by  my  colleagues 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
MAN)  Euad  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  have  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  all  16  Republican  members  of 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  bipartisan  committee 
constitute  responsible,  necessary,  and 
forward-looking  legislation  and  should 
afford  the  Ciongress  a  good  mechanism 
with  which  to  meet  its  responsibility  for 
effective  budgeting  control. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  as  a  legislative 
body  we  have  pfissed  the  point  of  no 
return — we  must  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility and  enact  legislation  in  this  area 
at  this  time. 

Our  committee  has  had  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  much  of  the  best  congressional 
expertise  in  the  field  of  budgetary  con- 
trol and  I  feel  that  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending good  legislation. 

Our  committee  hopes  that  all  the 
Members  of  Ctmgress  will  give  careful 
study  to  the  recommendations,  following 
which  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
Members  will  give  their  approval  to  the 
committee  study. 


MORE  SHADOWY  OPERATIONS  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  BIG  GRAIN 
DEAL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELC:rHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  certainly  has 
a  queer  concept  of  public  regulation  when 
it  allows  accused  parties  to  investigate 
themselves  and  carefully  try  to  keep 
hands  off  when  complaints  are  lodged 
against  commodity  markets. 

Recently  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation filed  a  complaint  that  the  wheat 
future  market  was  rigged  to  boost  Fed- 
eral export  subsidies  to  U.S.  grain  firms 
in  connection  with  the  big  grain  sale  to 
Russia. 

Following  an  almost  unbelievable  poli- 
cy for  regulatory  agencies.  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  handled  this  com- 
plaint of  a  responsible  group  by  assigning 
the  investigation  to  one  of  their  own  men 
who  in  turn  called  upon  the  Kansas  CTity 
Board  of  Trade  to  conduct  the  actual  in- 
vestigation. Nowhere  in  any  other  regu- 
latory agency  can  I  find  a  parallel  for 
asking  a  group  who  Is  being  charged 
with  wrongdoing  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  whether  the  com- 
plaint is  valid. 

It  is  time  the  commodity  maikets  were 


placed  under  strict,  impartial  supervi- 
sion of  their  day  to  day  activities.  The 
CEA  must  no  longer  tell  them  if  they 
have  dirty  linen  they  can  wash  it  them- 
selves in  private  as  they  have  been  doing. 
With  billions  of  dollars  being  traded  in 
commodity  futures — and  the  amount  is 
growing  rapidly  as  described  by  legions 
of  commodity  traders  seeKing  investors — 
we  can  no  longer  permit  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority's  ridiculous  policy 
to  continue. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the  com- 
modity markets  end  their  own  self-polic- 
ing. That  should  be  a  part  of  their  func- 
tion as  good  business  people;  they  should 
try  to  conduct  their  business  so  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  criticism  by  a  regula- 
tory agency.  But  their  current  self- 
policing  is  certainly  subject  to  criticism. 
Parties  against  whom  charges  have  been 
made  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  on 
the  Investigating  committee,  as  occurred 
in  the  Business  Conduct  Committee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  bakers'  charges. 

I  have  had  complaints  previously  that 
a  similar  situation  occurred  m  Chicago, 
not  too  long  ago,  where  traders  who  were 
short  on  pork  belly  futures  were  aUowed 
to  investigate  a  market  situation  and 
take  action  on  It  detrimental  to  those 
who  were  long,  in  their  o^n  financial  in- 
terest. It  seems  almost  elementary  that 
business  conduct  and  ethics  commit- 
tees of  the  exchanges  should  see  that 
such  panels  are  unbiased — not  packed 
with  partisans. 

But  whether  the  exchanges  reform 
their  internal  policing  or  not,  certainly 
any  Government  regvdatory  agency  that 
turns  its  responsibility  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation over  to  the  exchange  against 
which  the  conplamt  has  been  lodged  is 
completely  avoiding  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

There  can  be  no  justlflcatiwi  for  let- 
ting the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
handle  the  investigation  of  a  complaint 
made  to  the  Federal  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  against  occurrences  at 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade.  Such 
impropriety  is  only  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
In  turn  allowed  officers  of  the  large  grain 
companies  who  sold  wheat  to  Russia, 
against  whom  the  complaint  was  lodged, 
to  serve  on  the  investigating  team. 

Congress  has  an  obUgation  to  take 
prompt  action  to  rectify  this  situation. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  the  agency  regu- 
lating commodity  exchanges  make  their 
own  thorough  and  impartial  investiga- 
tions of  irregularities  or  market  rigging 
when  complaints  are  lodged  with  it.  We 
must  see  to  it  that,  with  biUions  of  the 
public's  money  involved  in  the  marketf^' 
transactions,  that  they  are  i^^-Shielded 
but  are  subjected  to  full  publlcscrutiny. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
must  be  completely  reformed  or  abol- 
ished and  replaced. 

For  the  information  of  Members,  T  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  Anthan  and  James  Rissner  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  revealing  bow  a 
lid  of  secrecy  lias  been  clamped  oo  the 
investigation  of  complaints  made  by  the 
American  Bakers  Association,  charging 
irregularities  s^  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
investlgatlOQ  was  turned  over  to  the 
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board  Itself,  whicn  then  allowed  officers 

of  firms  involved  to  handle  the  case. 

CoMKoomES  Probk  Vxilko  With  Sbcskct — 

Doubt  Seu-Policino  Is  ErRcrrvz 

(By  George  Anthan  and  James  Rlssw) 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo. — ^Federal  ofDcials  and 
professional  grain  traders  have  clamped  a 
lid  of  secrecy  on  an  Investigation  into  com- 
plaints of  price  manipulations  In  the  wheat 
futures  market  here  at  tbe  time  of  last  sum- 
mer's grain  sales  to  Russia. 

Shortly  after  receiving  a  complaint  from 
the  American  Bakers  Association  that  the 
market  was  being  rigged  to  boost  federal  sub- 
sidy payments  to  U.S.  grain  export  firms, 
the  federal  government  turned  the  matter 
over  to  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  for 
investlgatlm. 

THI  FROBKSS 

The  board  assigned  the  task  to  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  professional  commodities 
traders,  some  of  them  representing  large 
grain  exporters  who  sold  wheat  to  the  Soviets. 

After  what  board  ofBclals  call  "  a  thorough 
investigation,"  the  committee  decided  there 
was  "no  basis  for  complaint." 

But  offclals  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
was  Che  scene  of  hectic  wheat  futures  trading 
during  the  big  Rvisslan  grain  deal,  refuse  to 
make  public  their  report  on  the  alleged  price 
rigging. 

They  will  not  discuss  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  board  in  Investigating  the  com- 
plaint, which  was  directed  at  its  own  mem- 
bers. Also,  board  officials  refuse  to  make  pub- 
lic the  trading  records  upon  which  they  based 
their  decision  that  there  was  no  price  rigging. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mldity  Exchange  Authority  (CEA),  which 
turned  the  case  over  to  the  board,  refuse  to 
discuss  the  case  or  to  reveal  what  the  agency 
Itself  is  doing  to  determine  Independently  If 
there  is  merit  to  the  bakers'  association  com- 
plaint. 

POLIOB  THSMSELVSS 

The  Kansas  City  case  points  up  the  CEA's 
long-standing  practice  of  permitting  the 
commodity  exchange  to  police  themselves,  a 
policy  that  has  drawn  severe  criticism  from 
the  Inspector  general  of  the  n.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA) ,  parent  agency  of  the 
CEA. 

Inspector  Oen.  Nathaniel  Kossack,  In  a 
1971  Internal  report  only  recently  made  pub- 
lic, declared  that  the  CEA  no  longer  should 
rely  primarily  on  professional  traders  at  the 
exchange  to  Investigate  alleged  commodity 
market  abuses. 

He  said  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  ex- 
changes were  complying  with  the  law  and 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
system. 

Kossack  also  questioned  whether  the  trad- 
ers who  make  up  the  exchange  regulatory 
committee  "could  render  an  objective  de- 
cision." 

This  is  disputed  by  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade  President  Heame  Christopher,  who 
said  the  wheat  prlce-rlgglng  charge  resulted 
"In  a  very  thorough  investigation,"  but  in- 
sisted the  report  Is  "highly  confidential." 

Christopher,  who  heads  a  brokerage  firm 
that  deals  both  in  commodities  and  stocks, 
said  the  exchange's  report  was  turned  over 
to  the  CEA  and  that  it  would  be  up  to  that 
agency  to  make  it  public. 

NO   OUTSIDERS 

On  the  question,  generally,  of  whether  the 
commodity  exchanges  should  be  allowed  to 
Investigate  complaints  against  their  mem- 
bers, Christopher  said :  "We  are  better  quali- 
fied to  Judge  that  than  outsiders." 

Christopher,  like  many  other  top  commod- 
ity market  officials,  emphasizes  that  profes- 
sional traders  have  a  major  stake  in  insuring 
the  markets  operate  legall?  and  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"It  means  a  lot  more  to  tis  In  the  business 
because  we  want  this  futures  market  prop- 
erly  handled,"   be   said.   StreLslng  that   the 
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ezcbanges  are  vital  to  orde  rly  marketing  of 
commodities,  he  said:  "We 'don't  want  any- 
thing to  mar  or  dlsttirb  t|iat  in  any  way. 
Why  wouldn't  we  want  to  regulate  ourselves 
and  punish  those  who  are  violators?" 

But  the  man  who  made  Itie  original  com- 
plaint to  the  CEA,  Josepll  Creed,  general 
counsel  of  the  American  Batkers  Association, 
expressed  surprise  later  In  Washington  when 
he  was  told  the  matter  had  been  referred  to 
exchange  officials  for  investigation. 

"I  had  Just  assumed,"  siiid  Creed,  "that 
when  you  filed  a  complaint  with  the  CEA, 
that  they  have  the  personnel  to  investigate 

it."  T 

CEA   PROBE?! 

Creed  said  the  CEA  informed  him  July  23, 
1972 — two  days  after  he  flle4  the  complaint — 
that  it  was  being  turned  ove^  to  Sam  Ctordon, 
director  of  the  agency's  regional  office  in 
Kansas  City,  for  investlgatloti. 

Asked  bow  he  had  handled  the  bakers' 
complaint,  Oordon  refused  fo  answer,  saying 
only:  "You'll  have  to  ask  oir  administrator, 
Mr.  Caldwell,  in  Washington!" 

Oordon  was  asked  to  provide  some  details 
on  the  handling  of  the  caa 
City   Board    of   Trade,    but 
response. 

Alex  C.  Caldwell,  the  CEAfs  administrator, 
said  in  Washington  that  itjhas  been  "long- 
standing policy"  not  to 
concerning  complaints  to  tl 
give  no  details  on  the  c 
case. 

Creed,  of  the  bakers 
this  procedure :  "I'm  always 
thing  new  about  my  govern: 

"I  suppose.  In  a  sense,  tiirning  this  over 
to  the  exchange  is  like  if  youjallow  a  criminal, 
If  such  it  Is,  to  determine  if  ^e  really  violated 
the  law.  I  was  completely  unaware  they 
turned  this  over  to  the  exchlnges." 

WORKED    trPWiBD 

The  bakers  contend  ther^  are  indications 
that  during  the  period  Julylll  through  JxUy 
23,  1972,  wheat  futures  pricis  In  Kansas  City 
were  manipulated  upward  ta  artificially  raise 
the  government  export  subs^y,  which  is  paid 
to  firms  handling  overseas  grain  shipments. 

In  his  letter  to  CEA  Adijilnlstrator  Cald- 
well July  26,  Creed  stated :    \ 

"Our  office  has  received  ext>resslons  of  con- 
cern from  some  of  our  menkbers  concerning 
recent  price  movements  in  jthe  Kansas  City 
wheat  market.  Their  concer*  Is  that,  despite 
the  large  surplus  of  wheat,  tke  domestic  price 
level  in  the  past  few  week^  has  moved  up- 
ward very  strongly.  They  areiaware,  of  course, 
of  the  agreemsnt  with  the  tlusslans  to  pur- 
chase substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  the 
Impact  that  this  obviously  Ifas  had  prlcewise 
on  coDunodlty  markets." 

Creed  continued :  "Howevi 
that  on  at  least  two  days, 
11th  and  19th,  final  ptirch 
futures    were   made   at   pr 
levels  which  prevailed  durl: 

"Since  the  export  subs 
based  on  the  preceding  da; 
these  last-minute  purchase. 
19th  had  the  effect  of  ra: 
payment  on  exports  for  t 
thereby  benefiting  wheat  e: 
turn,  resulted  In  domestic 
to  levels  higher  than  warranted  by  supplies 

Some  officials  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
one  long-time  observer  of  titiding  there  con- 
tend the  bakers  complained  because  they  had 
waited  too  long  to  buy  wlieat  they  needed 
for  flour,  and  that  they  wete  upset  at  price 
advances  that  were  only  natural  outgrowths 
of  Increased  demand.  | 

But  Creed  said  that  explanation  is  "too 
simplistic."  He  said:  "Thi^  complaint  was 
made  by  professional  trader^  and  buyers.  We 
Just  said  that  If  there  was  ^methlng  going 
on,  we  wanted  it  stopped."  ; 

Walter  Vernon  m,  secretfry  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  insisted  that  the  Exchange's  report 
on  the  bakers'  complaint,  though  it  found  no 


,  they  point  out 
Ifically  Jvdy 
of  September 
es  higher  than 
the  day. 

y  on  wheat  Is 
s  market  prices, 
on  the  11th  and 
ng  the  subsidy 
following  day, 
irters.  This,  In 
futures  moving 


prlce-rlgglng,  "was  not  a  vhitewMh."  He 
said  it  involved  "weeks  and  weeks"  at  In- 
vestigation. 

Vernon  and  bo«utl  preside:  it  Christopher 
did  disclose  that  the  investig  stlon  was  con- 
ducted mainly  by  the  board'iBuslness  Con- 
duct Committee. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  was  headed 
by  an  official  of  Christopher's  Company,  and 
its  members  included  a  vioe-presldent  of 
Continental  Oraln  Co.  and  an  official  of 
Garnac  Grain  Co.,  two  major  firms  that  were 
heavUy  involved  In  buying  wheat  for  export 
to  Russia.  I 

This  year,  the  committee  lAcludes  officials 
of  Par-Mar-Co.,  and  of  thei  puisbury  Co., 
both  major  agribusiness  companies.  The 
current  committee  chairmaa  is  the  Conti- 
nental vice-president.  | 

The  board's  Complaint  and]  Investigations 
Committee  is  headed  by  an  o^lcial  of  Garnac 
Grain  Co.  One  of  its  members  Is  with  Cargill, 
Inc.,  and  the  other  is  with  i  Louis  Dreyfus 
Corp.,  both  major  grain  expotjtlng  firms  that 
handled  substantial  portions  pf  the  Russian 
grain  deal.  | 

Initially,  Des  Moines  Register  reporters 
were  assured  the  Board  of  T^ade  would  co- 
operate in  revealing  detaUs  of  its  Investiga- 
tory procedures  by  explaining  how  its  offi- 
cials handled  the  Amerlcan<  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation complaint.  ] 

Horace  W.  Johnston,  vlc^-presldent  of 
Slmonds-Shlelds-Thels  Grain  i  Co.  and  Board 
of  Trade  president  in  1972,  indicated  in- 
formation on  the  Investlgatloti  was  available 
from  Vernon,  the  secretary.     1 

Johnston  had  offered  to  assist  in  exam- 
ining the  files  If  Vernon,  who  is  new  In  the 
Job,  was  unable  to  explain  thtm  fully. 

Johnston's  own  view  was  that  the  Business 
Conduct  Committee  had  malle  a  thorough 
study  and  that  there  was  no  frhyme  or  rea- 
son" for  the  prlce-rlgglng  complaint.  He 
said,  however,  that  board  ofQcials  act  upon 
all  complaints  quickly  to  dlsiiel  any  charges 
of  favoritism.  | 

Later,  however,  current  bi>ard  president 
Christopher  refused  to  permit  inspection  of 
any  records  ot  reports  dealing  with  the 
board's  disciplinary  actions 
tions,  even  if  the  names  of  : 
companies  were  deleted  from 

Critics    of    the   CEA's    regv „.    .„^ 

commodity  markets  contend  the  reliance  of 
the  agency  on  the  exchanges  to  police  them- 
selves gives  little  assurance  to  the  public 
that  charges  of  prlce-rlggicg  and  other 
abusive  practices  are  adequately  Investigated. 

USDA  Inspector  General  Kossack  expressed 
concern  in  his  report  that  the  CEA  has  no 
effective  system  of  siirvelllance  that  would 
bring  to  Its  attention  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  self-regulatory  functioning  of  an  ex- 
change. I 

And  Kossack 's  report  states  the  CEA  "only 
rarely"  questions  actions  taken  by  the  ex- 
changes in  regard  to  a  penalty  Imposed  on  a 
violator.  I 

In  the  Kansas  City  case,  Caristi^her  said 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  investigation:  "We 
made  our  report  to  the  CEA;  If  they  come 
back  to  us,  which  I  don't  think  they  will, 
we'll  give  them  any  substan^tion  or  back 
it  up  If  they  want." 


snd   investiga- 

pdivlduals  and 

be  documents. 

lilation    of   the 


WHEN  WILL  IT 


(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  \^as  given  per- 
mlsfiion  to  address  the  {louse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  troops 
and  the  POW's  are  home  now — but  the 
United  States  is  still  bombing  Cambodia 
daily,  and  has  now  started  bombing  Laos, 
and  our  Defense  Approprlat  Ions  Subcom- 
mittee has  just  approved 
for  this  illegal  activity. 


$150  million 


Afyril  18,  1973 
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Article  20  of  the  Vietnam  agreement 
ruled  out  foreign  military  activity  in 
Laos  and  Camobdia  as  well  as  In  Viet- 
nam. But  it  did  not  say  when  this  activity 
had  to  stop.  Administration  officials, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  have 
maintained  that  under  a  private  under- 
standing with  North  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  was  permitted  to  continue  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  and  Cambodia  imtil  cease- 
fires were  worked  out  in  those  countries. 
But  Dr.  Kissinger  had  assured  us  that 
there  were  no  "private  imderstandings." 
A  cease-fire  in  Laos  in  February  brought 
a  halt  to  the  bombing,  which  is  now 
resumed,  because  of  alleged  North  Viet- 
namese violations.  A  imilateral  cease- 
fire annoimced  by  President  Lon  Nol  in 
Cambodia  brought  a  temporary  halt  to 
U.S.  bombing — which  was  resumed  as 
soon  as  Insurgents  threatened  to  topple 
the  Lon  Nol  government. 

In  short,  we  are  still  doing  precisely 
what  we  did  in  Vietnam:  giving  military 
aid  to  regimes  that  are  merely  strawmen 
for  the  Nixon  administration  and  could 
not  survive  without  its  aid. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Arthur  W. 
Hummel  told  Senator  Kennedy's  com- 
mittee he  could  not  "with  any  con- 
fidence predict  in  the  very  near  future 
the  beginning  of  negotiations."  That  is 
to  say,  in  effect,  that  the  United  States 
is  still  deeply  committed  to  involvement 
In  Indochina — &a  Involvement  repudi- 
ated overwhelmingly  by  the  American 
people,  an  Involvement  which  violates 
the  cease-fire  agreement,  the  Paris  Ac- 
cord, and  our  own  Constitution. 

Why  do  we  sit  here  and  permit  this 
to  continue?  Many  bills,  including  my 
own,  have  been  Introduced  to  terminate 
this  war  immediately  and  prevent  any 
reinvolvement.  But  nothing  Is  .happen- 
ing. 

What  Is  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  doing  to  investigate  the  situ- 
ation and  move  legislation?  What  is  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  doing 
to  cut  off  fimds  for  this  war?  The  Cam- 
bodian bombing  alone  is  said  to  cost  us 
$4.5  million  a  day — ^what  \8  the  new 
bombing  of  Laos  costing? 

Why  are  we  not  asking  the  adminis- 
tration what  kind  of  priorities  justify 
cutting  off  aid  for  the  old  and  the  poor 
and  the  middle-income  citizen,  to  spend 
millions  bombing  Asians  in  their  home- 
land? 

There  are  now  a  million  refugees  from 
the  Cambodia  bombing  alone — and  half 
of  them  are  children.  Executives  of 
relief  services  say  the  situation  "defies 
description"  with  malnutrition,  food 
shortages,  and  the  real  specter  of 
starvation. 

Their  plight  Is  no  less  urgent  because 
American  troops  are  not  there;  Amer- 
ican bombs  are.  And  If  we  continue, 
there  will  soon  be  American  filers  shot 
down,  and  more  POW's,  and  more  "Jus- 
tification" for  intervention,  and  the 
whole  cycle  will  start  up  again;  It  has 
nevtr  really  /(topped. 

Only  the  Congress  can  stop  it. 


TRANSPORTATION  STRIKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncalio)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  deliver  my  maiden 
speech  before  the  House  with  whatever 
hesitsincy  I  may  otherwise  have  had  at 
the  thought  of  addressing  this  august 
body  overshadowed  by  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  I  wish  to  discuss  and  the  over- 
riding need  for  its  early  solution  by  this 
Congress.  The  problem  I  refer  to  is  the 
one  created  by  the  massive  strikes  which 
regularly  erupt  in  this  country,  crippling 
the  economy  and  threatening  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety.  The  worst  of 
these  crippling  strikes  in  recent  years 
have  occurred  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustries, particularly  on  the  railroads 
and  among  longshore  workers.  These 
large-scale  work  stoppages  have  become 
increasingly  frequent,  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment's best  efforts  to  prevent  them 
under  the  two  major  Federal  statutes 
which  regulate  labor-management  rela- 
tions. The  two  statutes  I  refer  to  are  the 
Rsdlway  Labor  Act,  which  lays  down 
collective  bargaining  standards  for  rail- 
road and  airline  employees,  and  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  which  covers  labor  matters 
in  all  industries  in  commerce  other  than 
the  rails  and  airlines. 

Even  as  we  deliberate  here  today,  dark 
clouds  gather  ominoucly  on  the  labor 
horizon — clouds  which  presage  possible 
storms  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  general 
labor  imrest.  Tomorrow,  April  19,  marks 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  cooling-off 
period  in  the  deadlocked  Long  Island 
Railroad  contract  negotiations,  a  cool- 
ing-off period  which  only  through  the 
good  offices  and  personal  Intervention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  temporsully 
ended  a  7-week  walkout  of  over  6,000 
employees  of  that  carrier. 

Failing  settling  of  this  dispute  by 
April  19,  what  then?  Gratefully  I  under- 
stand this  strike  will  be  settled.  Will  we 
see  the  resumption  of  this  painful  strike, 
this  depressing  spectacle  which  stlready 
has  severely  disrupted  a  metropolitan 
area  of  over  15,000,000  people  and  pre- 
vented that  area  from  making  its  full 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
ti<«i?  All  procedures  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  have  been  exhausted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  impasse,  without  accom- 
plishing a  settlement.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  the  crew  consist  dispute  be- 
tween the  sadly  buffeted  Penn  Central 
Railroad  and  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  a  dispute  which  led  to  a  1-day 
strike  of  28,000  rail  employees  on  Febru- 
ary 8  of  this  year.  That  strike  was  ter- 
minated only  through  special  emergency 
legislation  by  the  Congress — legislation 
which  did  not  end  the  strike  with  final- 
ity but  only  postponed  it  until  May  9,  less 
thsm  a  month  from  now.  What  will  hap- 
pen then?  Will  the  Congress  be  forced 
once  again  to  form  itself  into  a  535-per- 
son  arbitration  panel  to  ram  through, 
imder  the  most  unfavorable,  hurried,  and 
political  of  conditions,  some  sort  of  man- 
datory settlement  to  the  impsisse? 

We  are  all  aware  that  1973  will  be  a 
busy  year  for  labor-management  con- 
tract negotiations,  with  some  very  major 
agreements  coming  up  for  renegotiation. 


We  also  know  that  the  resurgence  of  in- 
fiation  In  this  coimtry  and  the  uncertain 
state  of  the  phase  in  wage-price  control 
program  will  complicate  these  negotia- 
tions smd  make  it  harder  to  reach  agree- 
ments without  strike  or  lockout. 

More  than  half  a  miUion  railroad 
workers,  belonging  to  16  individual 
unions,  are  covered  by  contracts  which 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  since  enactment  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  1926  that  the 
contracts  of  so  many  rail  unions  will  end 
on  the  same  date.  The  press  has  been 
playing  up  the  tentative  accord  for  re- 
newal of  these  contracts  already  reached 
by  the  unions  and  the  carrier,  but  what 
has  not  been  publicized  is  the  fact  that 
the  accord  must  be  ratified  by  the  mem- 
bership of  at  least  some  of  the  unions  in- 
volved. The  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
labor  organizations  require  ratification 
by  the  union  membership  before  the 
agreement  can  be  accepted.  The  mem- 
bership of  at  least  two  of  the  organiza- 
tions, the  sheet  metal  workers  and  the 
machinists — two  of  the  Nation's  tough- 
est bargaining  unions — are  already  balk- 
ing about  ratifying  the  agreement.  These 
negotiations  are  still  far  from  certain  as 
to  their  outcome.  They  represent  a  very 
real  danger  zone  on  this  year's  labor- 
management  horizon. 

Other  major  contracts  in  the  trans- 
portation industries  are  expiring  soon. 
The  Teamsters  national  master  freight 
agreement,  covering  450.000  workers,  ex- 
pires the  same  day  as  do  the  rail  con- 
tracts— on  June  30.  only  a  little  more 
than  2  months  from  now.  The  next 
day,  July  1,  will  see  expiration  of  the 
contract  which  now  covers  the  15,000 
west  coast  longshoremen.  The  negotia- 
tion of  that  longshore  contract,  as  we 
all  can  ruefully  recall,  was  not  achieved 
until  after  a  strike  of  135  days  in  1971 
and  1972. 

On  February  21  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  HJi.  7131,  cited  as  the 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  of  1973  and  referred  to  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  which  is  intended 
to  provide  more  effective  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  in  large-scale 
labor  disputes  affecting  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  I  sincerely  beUeve  that 
my  bill  will  protect  the  pubUc  welfare, 
whereas  present  Federal  law  does  not  do 
so  in  any  effective  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  assure  continuance  of  a  free 
and  vigorous  collective  bargaining  cU- 
mate  such  as  exists  today. 

In  many  respects  my  bill  is  similar  to 
the  strike-settlement  recommendation 
made  by  President  Nixon  In  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses,  but  in  a  few  very  impor- 
tant respects  my  bill,  I  believe.  Is  an  im- 
provement over  that  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress was  made  on  March  2,  1970 — trans- 
mitted as  House  Document  No.  81-266— 
the  proposal  In  that  Congress  was  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er Gerald  R.  Ford  as  H.R.  16226  and  by 
Senator  GRirnw  as  S.  3526.  The  Presi- 
dent repeated  his  proposal  In  the  92d 
Congress,  on  February  3,  1971 — ^trans- 
mitted as  House  Document  No.  92-43 — 
it  was  introduced  in  that  Congress  a.s 
H.R.  3596  by  Representatives  Stacger:^ 
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and  Sprinckb  and  as  8.  560  by  Senator 
Gritfin  and  others.  Hearings  on  tlie 
President's  recommendatkm  and  other 
strike-settlement  propoeals  were  held  by 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  but  imhappily 
neither  ccHumittee  reported  out  a  bill. 
Had  they  done  so,  we  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  the  current  sorry  state  ol  af- 
fairs. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  the  following  respects. 
First  of  all.  it  seeks  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Nation  against  damag- 
ing work  stoppages  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  collective  bargaining  as  free 
as  possible  from  Ctovemment  interfer- 
ence. It  covers  labor  disputes  only  in  the 
transportaUon  industries — that  is.  the 
railroad,  airline,  maritime,  longshore, 
and  trucking  industries.  The  Nation's  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  area  in 
which  work  stoppages  have  created  the 
greatest  problem  is  transportation;  our 
highly  interdependent  economy  Is  ex- 
traordinarily vulnerable  to  any  major 
intermption  in  the  flow  of  goods. 

My  bill,  like  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, would  abolish  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  bring  the  rails  and  fttrlin**  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  Railway 
Labor  Act  has  proved  to  be  very  ineffec- 
tive in  settling  major  IsOior  disputes,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  work  niles. 
Most  observers  agree  that  the  act  acta- 
aDy  discourages  genuine  bargaining  in 
many  instances.  The  major  deficiencies 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  do  not  appear 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  to  abolish  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  and  concentrate  our  best  strike- 
settlement  procedures  in  one  statute — 
tbe  Taft-Hartley  law,  especially  so  sIikc 
whatever  Justiflcatlon  may  have  existed 
to  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century 
for  a  special  labor  law  for  the  railroads 
no  longer  obtains. 

Like  the  adminis^ation  proposal,  my 
bin  would  provide  the  President  with 
three  new  options  following  the  80-day 
coollng-off  period  i»t>vld«d  for  in  the 
present  Taft-Hartley  law  in  cases  of 
emergency-creating  work  stoppages.  The 
three  options,  in  my  bin  as  in  the  admbi- 
Istration  proposal,  consist  of  a  further 
coollng-off  period,  partial  operation  of 
the  Industry,  and  final  offer  selection— 
although,  as  I  shaU  explain  later,  my 
▼erslon  of  final  offer  selection  differs 
from  the  President's  recommendation. 
These  options  may  be  exercised  only  if 
the  80-day  cooling-off  period  failed  to 
produce  a  settlement,  and  only  subject  to 
the  provision  that  either  House  of  Con- 
gress would  have  the  opportunity — with- 
in 10  days — to  reject  the  Presidential  op- 
tion under  a  procedure  simflar  to  that 
established  by  the  Reorganiisation  Act  of 
1949. 

However,  whereas  the  earlier  plan 
would  permit  him  to  select  only  one  ot  the 
new  optional  procedures,  my  blU  would 
allow  him  to  invoke  the  options,  subject 
to  congressional  veto,  in  succeaskn  or 
even  in  combination — imtU  settlement  Is 
reached.  For  example,  he  may  invoke  the 
partial  operation  and  final  offer  selec- 
Uan  of>tions  concurrently,  or  consecu- 
tively. 
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Another  major  different  betweoi  pre- 
vious proposals  and  my  bill,  HJl.  7131.  is 
in  our  versions  of  final  offer  selection. 
The  other  version  already  Is  weU  known. 
It  would  require  each  of  the  disputant 
parties  to  submit  a  final  proposal — or 
two,  at  the  party's  option-^for  full  reso- 
lution of  all  the  issues  in  tile  controversy. 
An  impartial  3 -member  p^iel,  using  pre- 
scribed selection  criteria,  would  choose 
without  modification  one  a|f  the  final  of- 
fers as  the  binding  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  panel  may  pick  no  settlement 
other  than  one  of  the  fidal  offers;  the 
panel's  determination.  iml«sfi  foimd  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious  by  a  Federal 
district  court,  would  become  the  contract 
between  the  parties. 

When  the  President 
his  plan  for  final  offer 
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The  plan 

inflexible.  It 

or  aU-lose 

for  compro- 

leaders 


called  by  the  press  "innovative,"  "imagi- 
native." "ingenious." 
however,  the  criticisms 
was  seen  as  too  rigid, 
was  viewed  as  an  aU 
proposition,  with  no  r 
mise,  for  face-saving  by  . 
or  management  personn^.  One  major 
weakness  was  clearly  seei^  early  in  the 
game:  that  even  the  nwlst  reasonable 
offer  might  include  some  I  unreasonable 
provisions  which  would  h^ve  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  total  package. 
Finally,  such  scanty  empii-ical  evidence 
as  existed  concerning  final  offer  selection, 
in  cases  where  it  had  beenltried  in  State 
and  local  collective  bargaining,  indicated 
that  it  had  proved  to  be  largely  unwork- 
able. The  evidence  showed  that  the  pro- 
cedure might  be  feasible  in  disputes 
where  the  issue  was  wages  and /or  hours. 
But  where  the  issues  became  less  quanti- 
tative, in  work-rxiles  disputes,  for  ex- 
ample— such  as  are  common  in  trans- 
portation impasses — the  either-or  re- 
quirement of  that  version  of  final  offer 
selectimi  made  it  a  vehicle  lor  producing 
arbitrary  and  capricious  solutions — the 
very  kind  nobody  wants.  In  fact,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  cme  important  reason 
why  no  strike-settlement  legislation  was 
enacted  in  the  92d  Congress  was  that 
many  Members  of  the  Coilgress,  though 
aware  that  something  should  be  dime, 
realized  that  final  offer  selection,  as  had 
been  proposed,  was  an  answer  which 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  J 

My  taiU  would  revise  tie  final  offer 
selection  procedure  to  ma  lc  it  a  work- 
aMe  and  eqwtable  tool  foi  major-strike 
setUement.  Under  my  prop  9sal,  ttie  final 
offer  selectkm  pane!  may  look  at  the 
final  offers  on  an  issue-ta^-lssne  basis. 
Tlie  panel  may  select  one  of  the  fh»l 
offers  in  its  entirety,  or  it  miay  settle  each 
issue  at  some  point  within  ^lt  boundaries 
submitted  by  the  parties, 
proposal  permits  the  pan 
an  item-by-item  basis, 
item  to  select  either  the 
one  of  the  parties  or  else 
between  the  offers. 

So  that  there  is  no  co:,  __ 

whether  or  not  disputes  having  a  major 
effect  on  a  shigle  region  (^  the  country 
can  be  considered  "NattoruU  Emer- 
gencies," I  have  added  lar^uage  to  spe- 


'o  repeat,  my 

to  select  on 

id  for  each 

:act  offer  of 

positifm 

'uKion  as  to 


cifically  include  regional  dii  putes  under 
the  proposals.  1 

Another  feature  of  my  proposal  which 
should  be  noted  is  that,  in  caees  of  multi- 
employer bargaining,  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  a  labor  organi^tlon  or  or- 
ganizations with  any  of  the  employers 
shall  be  offered  Immediately  to  aU  the 
other  employers  party  to  tihe  bargain- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
prevent  using  an  earlier  settlement  as  a 
springboard  to  negotiate  better  settle- 
ments from  successive  employers,  the  so- 
called  "whipsawing"  technique. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  Incorporates  the 
best  features  of  the  President's  former 
recommendations  and  improres  and 
strengthens  them  as  I  have  outlined  to 
you  today.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my 
good  friend  New  York  Stjite  Senator 
John  D.  Caemmerer,  chal 
New  York  Joint  legislative 
transportation  Is  offering 
measure  in  my  home  Sta 
critical  scrutiny  of  my  p 

management,  and  impi ^ ,^,^ 

I  earnestly  hope  that  hearlhgs  In  both 
Houses  wiU  be  conducted  at  the  earliest 
date  on  strike-settlement  biDs,  and  that 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  my  pro- 
posal win  be  enacted  soon  inJthls  session. 


an  of  the 
immlttee  on 
a  similar 
I  welcome 
by  labor, 
observers. 


DISCDSSION  OP  THE  iBUDGST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempt  re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houseithe  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  fMr.  MezvdIskt)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes.         i 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Freshman  Democratic 
caucus  have  requested  the  floor  in  order 
to  discuss  what  we  consider  the  critical 
need  for  Congress  to  assert  its  budgetary 
authority. 

We  realize  that  we  plan  t<  use  an  vm- 
usuaUy  long  period  of  time,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  our  subject  both 'necessitates 
and  justifies  it.  As  new  Members,  we  are 
the  latest  product  of  the  grassroots.  And 
we  can  aaet  a  fresh  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems which  confrcoit  us.         i 

I  think  it  is  dear  that  these  te  a  grow- 
ing imbalance  of  power  betwJen  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive — and  Congress 
is  definitely  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  I 

This  is  the  result  of  the  ma|or  offensive 
by  the  White  House  to  tak^  away  our 
powers  as  weU  as  a  default  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  The  President  hfs  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Congress  by  fira^  stepping 
into  the  vacuum  created  by  Congress 
inability  to  exercise  its  authority. 

Our  debate  this  aftonooh,  and  into 
the  evening,  will  focus  on  the  budget  be- 
mause  it  represents  the  njost  glaring 
example  of  this  problem. 

Our  hope  is  that  by  speaking  out,  we 
win  be  able  to  prompt  out  colleagues 
here  in  the  House,  and  in  the  other 
Chamber,  to  join  with  us  in  «  unified  ef- 
fort to  make  Congress  rear  Qp  and  take 
the  offensive  so  it  can  plan  ^ts  dynamic 
role  in  our  Government. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  we  act 
Immediately  to  improve  Congress  to  en- 
able it  to  demonstrate  that  Congress  can 
truly,  elfectively,  and  responelbty  repre- 
sent the  public's  voice  in  govOmment. 
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I  think  most  of  you  wiU  agree  that  one 
of  the  primary  Issues  during  last  faU's 
campaign  was  alienation  of  the  voters 
who  are  turning  off  Congress  because 
of  its  Inability  to  enact  changes. 

Since  the  election,  I  think  the  disillu- 
sionment with  government  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished. 

The  Ught  in  which  Congress  Is  viewed 
by  the  public  hsis  been  further  dimmed 
by  the  weU-orchestrated  public  relations 
campaign  unleashed  by  the  President  to 
unsell  the  public  on  the  value  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  magnitude  of  the  public  relations 
campaign  is  as  imbelievable  as  it  is 
frightening. 

The  executive  branch  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  tax  doUars — the  money  that  we 
are  supposed  to  control — to  further  its 
Image,  usually  at  the  expense  of  ours. 

The  fantastic  White  House  public  re- 
lations machine  is  focusing  on  the  budget 
now.  Political  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  expected  to  make  at  lesist  three 
appearances  a  week  to  promote  and  de- 
fend the  Presidents'  budget  proposals. 
Plans  have  also  been  weU  mapped  out  to 
assiu^  maximimi  use  of  the  media  for 
the  selling  of  the  budget. 

The  pubUc  relations  men  who  crowd 
the  White  House  are  trying  to  mesmerize 
the  public  and  seU  Congress  down  the 
river. 

This  Is  why  we  have  got  to  take  the  of- 
fensive and  prove  with  our  actions  that 
Congress  is  not  the  varied  assortment  of 
budgetary  vlUains  that  we  are  being 
made  out  to  be. 

We  need  to  demonstrate,  as  Congress 
has  In  the  past,  that  we  are  not  spend- 
thrifts who  want  to  spend,  spend,  spend. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  President's 
prop<»ed  $268.7  biUion  budget  calls  for 
plenty  of  spending.  And,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  want  to  spend  more  tax  dol- 
lars, and  most  of  us  believe  that  we  can 
spend  less.  The  record  shows  that  during 
the  President's  first  4  years.  Congress 
chopped  off  some  $20  biUion  from  the 
amount  the  President  wanted  to  spend. 

We  must  show  the  public  that  our 
quarrel  is  not  over  the  amoimt  of  money 
to  be  spent,  but  rather  how  and  where 
It  win  be  spent. 

We  must  demand,  both  of  ourselves 
and  from  the  executive  branch,  that 
Congress  exercise  its  prerogatives  over 
spending  priorities. 

And  I  think  we  have  made  a  strong 
beginning  toward  this  goal.  Our  joint 
study  committee  on  budget  control  has 
imanimously  endorsed  the  creation  of  a 
special  budget  committee  In  each  Cham- 
ber. 

We  now  need  to  dedicate  our  support 
to  these  committees  and  provide  them 
the  necessary  resources  to  do  their  Job 
effectlvdbr  and  enhance  congressional 
budgetary  control. 

Making  Congress  as  able  as  we  are  will- 
ing—to handle  the  budgets— wlU  be  a  long 
step  toward  solving  another  serious  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  and  weakens 
Congress  in  the  public  eye.  That  Is  the 
Inaccessibility  of  the  President. 

We,  In  Congress,  are  supposed  to  be 


our  constituents'  closest  link  with  the 
Oovenunent.  We  are  supposed  to  listen 
to  our  home  districts  and  bring  their 
message  to  the  Federal  Government — 
but  somehow  the  message  lies  dormant 
In  Congress.  We  cannot  get  through  to 
the  White  House. 

So  far  this  session,  the  President  has 
effectively  ignored  our  existence. 

We  have  been  here  for  4  months,  and 
he  is  not  yet  felt  inclined  to  come  to  the 
HiU  and  address  us  personally. 

And  the  first  months  of  this  new 
session  have  shown  our  actions  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  his. 

He  has  surroimded  himself  with  the 
White  House  whiz  kids — like  Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman,  Deem  and  Ash — whose  in- 
fluence on  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
225  miUion  people  we  represent. 

These  whiz  kids  are  the  ones  with 
access  to  the  President,  not  Congress. 
The  President  foUows  their  advice,  not 
congressional  directives,  on  what  Fed- 
eral programs  to  carry  out,  which  to 
cut  back,  and  which  to  abolish.  The  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  this  situation  is  that 
none  of  the  whiz  kids  are  accountable 
to  Congress  or  the  public. 

"The  longer  Congress  allows  itself  to  be 
ignored  by  the  White  House,  the  greater 
the  danger  that  the  pubUc  wlU  be 
mesmerized  into  believing  that  Congress' 
role  is  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  that 
of  a  debating  society. 

If  as  the  people's  branch,  we  cannot 
have  an  Impact,  then  who  are  the  people 
to  turn  to?  As  long  as  Congress  is 
ignored,  so  are  the  people. 

This  Is  why  we  have  got  to  rear  up 
and  take  the  offensive  in  order  to  return 
the  power  of  decision  to  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

We  must  assert  our  authority  and  make 
Congress  more  of  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  than  the  President's  friends. 

To  be  successful,  we  must  chaUenge  the 
frlghtenlngly  broad  Interpretation  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  that  shields  the  whiz 
kids  from  our  questions. 

And  we  have  got  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  Executive's  growing  classified  stamp 
coUection  that  now  hides  vital  informa- 
tion from  MB. 

We  will  discuss  this  and  other  areas  In 
which  Congress  must  move  quickly  and 
firmly  to  secure  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  bring  the  people  back  into  this  Gov- 
emmoit. 

I  believe  we  can  do  this  without  sur- 
roimdlng  ourselves  with  men  who  used  to 
seU  T-Up  and  Disneyland.  That  Is  the 
Executive's  game,  not  Congress. 

To  reassert  our  authority  as  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  Government,  we  must 
unite  among  ourselves  and  inspire  public 
confidence  and  support  by  actions  that 
show  that  we  can  effectively  respond  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  public. 

I  Include  the  following: 
RESOLtmoif 

Whereas,  this  nation  faces  an  increasingly 
grave  constltutioDal  crlsia  stemming  from 
%  growing  Imbalance  between  tbe  Legislative 
and  Executive  Branches  of  tbe  Pederal  Oov- 
•rnmeut;  and 


Whereas,  tbe  Congreas.  tinder  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, has  tbe  sole  authority  to  raise  and  Kp- 
propriate  the  peoples'  money  and  to  set 
priorities  for  Its  expenditures:  and 

Whereas,  congressional  reform  of  fh» 
Budgeting  Process  for  review  and  ocmtrol  of 
expenditures  Is  needed  to  maintain  constitu- 
tional congressional  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  budgeting  and  estabUsbment  of 
national  objectives  and  priorities;  and 

Whereas,  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
composed  of  Democrats  and  Republican:. 
Senators  and  Representatives  has  been  es- 
tablished In  the  Unit«d  States  Congress; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  un- 
dersigned freshman  members  of  the  93il 
Congress  hereby  express  their  endorsement 
of  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
affirm  their  commitment  to  the  people  to 
assist  the  Congress  In  providing  an  adequate 
means  for  comprehensive  congressional  re- 
view of  the  budget  and  to  formulate  more 
equitable  laws  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enues and  to  reassert  that  the  raising  of 
these  revenues  and  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional priorities  Is  the  responsibility  and  duty 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 

Edward  Mezvinsky,  John  Breaux,  Bill  Gun- 
ter,  Barbara  Jordan,  Wayne  Owens,  Oerry 
Studds,  Ray  Thornton,  Ike  Andrews,  Jaime 
Benltez.  and  David  Bowen. 

Jcdin  Breckinridge.  Yvonne  Burke.  Ron  de 
Lugo,  Bo  Olnn,  EUzabeth  Holtzman,  James  R. 
Jones,  William  Lehman,  Jerry  Litton,  Olllis 
Long,  and  Clem  McSpadden. 

Dale  Mllford,  John  Moakley,  Charles  Rose. 
Leo  J.  Ryan,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Portney  H. 
Stark.  Jr.,  Charles  Wilson,  Antonio  Won  Pat, 
Andrew  Yo\ing,  and  Llndy  Boggs. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY..  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  heartily  to  the  Democratic 
freshmen  for  their  initiative  in  taking 
this  special  order  in  respoise  to  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  of  impoundment, 
abuse  of  Executive  privilege,  and  indis- 
criminate budgetary  cuts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  real 
Issue  of  the  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  is  programs 
and  priorities. 

But  the  President  Is  distorting  the 
question  to  one  of  spending.  Nixon's  de- 
mand for  a  formal  budget  celling  and  his 
unfair  and  derogatory  remarks  about  a 
big  spending  Congress  are  designed  to 
conceal  his  real  motive,  which  Is  seizing 
fuU  control  of  the  policymaking  author- 
ity. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  speaks 
out,  whether  he  Is  on  television  or  in  a 
press  conference,  he  gets  the  front  page 
of  every  paper  in  the  world.  But  when 
we.  the  leadership  in  the  House,  try  to 
respond,  we  are  fortunate  If  we  get  two 
or  three  lines  on  a  back  page. 

I  believe  It  Is  of  great  significance  what 
the  freshmen  Democratic  Members  are 
saying  here  today,  in  trying  to  bring  this 
to  the  putdic. 

What  Is  the  President  doing?  He  says 
that  the  Congress  must  fund  everything 
In  his  budget.  Including  the  $13  billion 
deficit.  The  American  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  budget  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
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a  $13  billion  deficit.  Hie  way  Mr.  Nixon 
talks,  one  would  thtok  this  was  a  wild- 
spending  Congresfi.  It  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  administration  has  handled 
the  economy  since  the  election  of  1M8 
which  caused  the  $114  billion  of  deflats 
in  the  past  4  years. 

The  President  says  Congress  can  for- 
mulate no  policy  nor  fund  any  program 
except  that  is  in  his  budget.  Wen,  it  is 
a  question  of  priorities. 

He  has  asked  for  $263.7  billion.  That 
is  at  least  a  $13  bUlion  deficit. 

We  say  that  the  priority  is  ours  and«- 
the  Constitution.  We  say  that  the  first 
article  of  the  Constltxrtlon  ^ves  to  the 
Congress,  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  power  to  authorize,  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate. 

The  President  has  the  right  to  sign 
legislation.  The  Presidait  has  the  right 
to  veto  legislation.  But  when  we  author- 
ise and  whoi  we  appropriate,  and  after 
he  has  signed  the  bill,  then  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  he  must  spend  the  money. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  he 
wants  to  formulate  all  the  policy  while 
the  Constitution  says  the  ixlortty  is  oars. 
If  the  Congress  Initiates  a  program 
wbkh  h«  personally  disapprores,  he  ve- 
toes it;  and  if  we  pass  it  over  his  veto, 
as  we  did  last  year,  he  impounds  the 
funds,  thus  committing  an  unconstitu- 
tional action. 

If  Congress  overides  his  veto,  he  says 
that  he  will  impound  the  fimds,  and  that 
is  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  trying  to  do 
about  it?  We  should  have  the  people  of 
America  <»i  our  side,  and  as  I  say.  the 
polls  now  are  fast  coming  over  to  our 
side.  The  last  poll  showed,  I  thinir.  that 
59  percent  of  the  American  people 
thoui^t  he  was  acting  incorrectly  in  his 
efforts  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  Well,  as  the 
gentleman  fr(»n  Iowa  (Mr.  Mkzvinskt) 
stated,  we  have  created  a  budget  control 
cmnmittee  which  has  recommended  that 
Congress  consider  the  budget  as  a  whole, 
including  its  impact  <»i  the  economy,  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes.  We  have 
begun  hearings  on  impoundment  legis- 
lation, which  would  give  Congress  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  President's  high- 
banded  and  injudicious  impounding  of 
funds:  and  this  legislation  would  reas- 
sert the  congressional  role  in  the  fund- 
ing and  policymaking  processes  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate, 
once  again,  the  freshman  Democratic 
Members  for  their  stndy  and  for  this  in- 
novative approach  they  have  chosen 
here  today  to  bring  this  issue  bef<»«  the 
American  potrfic. 

Mr.  MEZVINaKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  tbe  distinguished  majority 
leader,  tbe  gentleman  from  Maaeachu- 
setts  (Mr.  O'Naiu.) . 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MEZVIN8KY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  t±ke  distinguished  deputy  xnaiorlty 
whip.         

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  hl^ 
leadership  among  the  Democratic  fresh- 
man Members  of  the  93d  Congress,  and 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 


gress the  truth  which  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  should  talie  back  to  his 
State  and  to  his  district.  TTiat  truth  is 
that  the  issue  which  the  tentleman  dis- 
cusses Is  not  a  partisan  one;  rather  it  is 
one  which  should  concern  an  meml>ers 
of  Congress,  regardless  of  party  afiSIla- 
tion,  for  it  goes  to  the  bapic  fundamen- 
tals of  our  system  of  goveinment;  name- 
ly, the  separation  of  powers  among  three 
coequal  branches.  It  is  a  system  which  is 
unique  to  our  form  of  government  and 
which  has  made  this  Nifion  the  great 
nation  that  it  Is — a  systin  which  each 
of  us  in  the  Congress  swote  to  uphold. 

I  plead  with  Members  across  the  aisle 
to  take  it  iq^on  themselves  as  Members 
«rf  that  great  body  knowi  i  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stati «  to  help  this 
cause  in  mahitainlng  the  equality  of  the 
Congress  with  the  other  two  branches. 

If  we  let  the  trend  irtil  5h  we  see  now 
continue,  that  is.  the  usivpatlon  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  byittie  Executive, 
then  hi  short  order  we  wit  find  that  our 
system  win  decay  as  other  democratic 
governments  in  the  past  have.  We  wOl 
then  find  that  mankhid's  great  dream  of 
establishing  and  malntt  inlng  a  true 
democracy  on  the  face  of  this  earth  win 
have  vanished. 

Again  I  commend  the  |  entletnan  and 
aU  those  who  win  be  Mining  him  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  lof  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  great  Isgktt  which  now 
faces  the  American  pesple  and  one 
which  must  be  resolved  I  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  nation  in  wliich  the  peofde 
court  and  govern. 

Mr.  MEZVmSKY.  Thadk  yon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loive) . 

Mr.  liONG  of  Louisiana,  If  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  getotleman  from 
Hawaii  i 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  analogy  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  the  continnatloa  of 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  ^ipears  to  me  what  has 
been  eommonly  said  is  goCng  to  happen 
is  not  necessarily  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I 

We  look  at  it  in  terais  of  absohite 
power  rather  than  Just  to  degrees  of 
power.  The  atoeolute  powor  with  respect 
to  the  runxOng  of  the  U.9.  Oovemment 
is  in  the  people's  brax>ch  of  the  Oovnm- 
ment — the  Congress.  The  Presidency, 
the  executive  branch,  ca^  carry  on  no 
function  at  all  without  ^PProprlationa. 
What  really  worries  me  ia  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  aUowed  to  continue  without 
negotiations  and  without  politics,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  term,  of  looking  at  his 
view  and  expressing  our  itiew— if  we  al- 
low that  to  continue,  w^  are  Hkely  to 
come  to  an  iim)asse  whicl  cart  result  hi 
very,  very  catastrophic  reMrtkmshipe 
which,  in  turn,  eould  meaa  chaos  and  «n 
Impasse  between  the  exe^otlve  (uid  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 

If  such  an  impasse  does  develop,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  4e,  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  to  be  the  winner  in  any  fight 
such  as  that. 

I  think  hi  our  dealings  with  the 
executive  branch,  shoul  1  we  not  be 
dealing  from  a  position  ©4 strength?  We 
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as  the  elected  representatii'es  of  nearly 
half  a  million  people  which  each  of  us 
represents  have  the  absolute  authority 
and  the  continuing  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  pursestrings  of  this  Nation. 

I  may  say  I  am  not  woiried  about  our 
power  eroding  avniy  at  all,  because  I 
have  always  felt  we  could  take  it  back 
if  we  have  to,  but  let  usi  think  what 
would  happen  if  we  did. 

I  would  awjredate  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  on  what  would 
happen  if  this  situation  is  allowed  to 
continue  and  where  we  willTbe  when  the 
time  comes,  not  for  his  consideration  of 
the  request  that  we  have  been  making 
but  when  the  time  comes  for  our  con- 
sideration of  the  requests  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  foovemment 
starts  making.  I 

What  if  we  are  as  faiconsiderate,  what 
if  we  are  as  irreconcilable  as  has  been 
the  executive  branch  with  Bespect  to  our 
point  of  view,  what  effect  (Joes  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  vrould  h^ve  upon  the 
United  States?  1 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  ylrtd?  f 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  I  wfa  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  t  win  say  that 
we  would  have  such  a  chaotic  situation 
and  an  inoperable  government,  that  we 
would  not  be  serving  the  people  whom  we 
represent  here  to  the  Coiigress  at  aU 
Neither  wOl  the  President  <Jf  the  Untied 
States  be  serving  the  peoble  Miom  he 
claims  gave  him  a  mandate  io  do  what  he 
is  dofaig.  In  truth,  we  wduld  in  time 
cease  to  exist  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Sp  eaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss 

JORDAIf  ) . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  SpeAer,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding  me  this  tfane.     T 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the'  Continental 
Congress  there  has  been  recurrent  ten- 
sion between  the  Congress  a«d  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  issue  of  who  controls  Fed- 
eral spending.  Tliat  issue  has  returned 
with  a  vengeance.  Actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  inaction  in  the  Cbngress  have 
precipitated  a  genuine  donstitutlonal 
crisis  as  the  national  Government  lurches 
toward  a  system  of  one-man  rule  on  the 
crucial  question  of  how  and  where  the 
national  (3ovemment  is  to  ^pend  money. 

As  freshman  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  a  imique  i)er5pective  dn  this  crisis. 
Whereas  we  expect  to  endijtte  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  Impotence  in  terms 
of  our  ablUty  to  IrafJnence  congressional 
actions  and  national  policies  we  do  not 
expect  powerlessness  of  Congress  as  an 
Institutton.  Whatever  powef  we  do  have 
rests  largely  in  the  importance  of  our 
vote  on  national  tasnes  codfrontlng  the 
Congress,  especiaUy  those  pealing  with 
the  (kpoUcation  of  Federal  fhnds  accord- 
ing to  nattonal  priorities  When  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  congressional 
role  in  thi«  area  decUces.  wa  are  hurt  the 
most.        I 

We  are  here  because  tlie  American 
peopJe  voted  against  monol  thic  govern- 
ment In  the  1972  elections.  They  clearly 
wanted  some  restraints  (n  executive 
branch  power  and  they  h<pe  to  get  it 
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by  electing  Democrats  to  Congress  while 
a  Bepublican  President  maintained  eon- 
trol  of  the  White  House. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  spells  out 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  witJci  the 
following  words:  "AU  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shaU  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  •  •  •"  which 
"shaU  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  *  •  •  and  pnwide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  tbe 
United  States."  Article  I  further  states 
that:  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  at  Ap- 
propriations made  by  law."  The  Consti- 
tution describes  the  role  of  the  President 
in  article  U  by  stating  that  "The  excu- 
tive  power  shaU  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America"  who 
shaU  "recommend  to  (Congress)  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shaU  judge 
necessary  and  expedient"  and  "take  care 
that  tbe  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

These  few  words,  encrusted  with  tra- 
ditions, customs  and  statutes  over  the 
years,  provide  the  basis  for  two  coequal 
branclies  of  the  Federal  GovenmMnt, 
with  tbe  Federal  courts  supplying  the 
third  balancing  force.  The  Constitution 
puts  Congress  at  the  center  of  Govem- 
ment,  making  laws  and  setting  ptdicies, 
while  the  President  recommends  or  re- 
jects congressional  actions  and  admin- 
isters what  Congress  decrees.  Ihis  tm>- 
parently  neat  division  of  administrative 
and  pc^cymaking  powers  between  tiie 
President  and  tbe  Congress  is.  of  course, 
not  nearly  so  neat  in  reality,  nor  should 
it  be.  Both  branches  of  Government 
share  these  powers  with  the  other. 

But  in  control  of  the  Federal  purse- 
strings,  the  Ctmgress  is  clearly  meant  to 
be  preeminent  As  described  in  the  Fed- 
eralist papers: 

Tbls  power  over  the  purse  irmy,  in  f  aet,  be 
regarded  as  tbe  most  complete  aod  effectual 
weapon  wltH  which  any  Constitution  c&u 
arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
peopl». 

The  President  annually  reconmiaMls 
a  plan  of  spending  to  the  Congress,  based 
on  both  congressionally  authorized  or 
mandated  programs  as  weU  as  new  ini- 
tiatives which  the  President  recommends 
to  the  Congress.  Tlie  President's  recom- 
mendations are  deliberated,  adjusted, 
and  then  approved  by  the  Ctmgresa. 

In  1973,  this  delicate  balance  has  been 
destroyed.  The  President,  floating  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  tradition,  ia  at- 
tempting to  comj^tely  dominate  all  de- 
cisions about  how  and  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  spend  money. 

He  has  chosen  the  political  gambit  of 
demanding  that  his  suggested  budget  be 
accepted  in  entirety  without  change  or 
else  the  Congress  wiU  be  responsible  for 
increasing  inflation  or  a  15-perca:>t  tax 
increase  or  both.  In  some  ways  this  is  a 
traditional  political  ploy  used  to  over- 
corn^  congressional  oi^wsition  to  a  Pres^ 
denrs  budget.  The  President  is  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  Congress  from  exerds- 
iog  its  proper  role  in  budget  matters  of 
setting  the  objectives  tbe  Nation  should 
!?eck,  deciding  what  share  of  the  Nation's 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  each  of 
those  ubjectives.  and  weighing  program 
eflectiveness  and  improvementa  that  mas 
be  necessary  to  achieve  those  objectivea. 
.   CXIX— — 4ai— Part  M 


These  are  not  questions  which  tbe 
President  alone  should  decide.  These 
questions  should  propeily  be  jointly  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  congressional  con- 
sideration and  amendment  of  Presi- 
dential recommend  ations. 

The  President  goes  even  further  how- 
ever, by  dismantling  agencies  and  pro- 
grams of  which  he  disapproves  or  no 
Iwiger  sees  a  need  for  without  awaiting 
congressional  approval.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  to  encom- 
pass death  of  legislation  by  execution. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty.  tbe 
HiU-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, numerous  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams, health  training  programs,  hous- 
ing assistance  programs,  aU  have  been 
single-handedly  terminated  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  only  scant  justifica- 
tion. Congress  is  told  that  these  pro- 
grams have  either  failed  or  accomplished 
their  purposes.  This  cursory  evaluation 
is  complete  inadequate. 

The  President  is  also  vastly  extending 
the  discretionary  power  employed  by  pre- 
vious Presidents  to  withhold  from  ex- 
penditure funds  appropriated  by  the 
Ck>ngres8.  He  has  thus  impounded  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams without  congressicmal  authoriza- 
tion, thereby  reversing  legislative  poUcies 
through  executive  power.  These  im- 
poundments reflect  a  imparalleled  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  of  Congress,  as  tbe 
President  ignores  appropriation  laws 
which  he  has  sworn  to  faithfully  execute. 

This  practice  is  even  more  dangerous 
when  the  President  and  his  advisors 
threatoi  to  impound  funds  which  might 
be  apinropnated  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
ride of  a  Presidoitial  veto.  In  other 
words,  if  the  President  should  veto  a  con- 
gressional spending  measure,  which  is  a 
constitutionally  legitimate  practice,  and 
the  Congress  then  overrides  that  veto 
and  directs  that  the  funds  be  expended, 
the  President  would  still  refuse  to  spend 
the  money.  This  trampling  of  the  C<msti- 
tution  cannot  be  permitted. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  examples 
of  Uie  Presidential  power  grab.  Tbe 
sweeping  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege 
employed  by  the  administration 
threatens  the  CongiCRs'  access  to  in- 
formation and  has  no  basis  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  administration  is  actively 
opposed  to  legislation  which  would  re- 
establish the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress in  decisions  about  the  employment 
of  miUtary  forces  abroad.  There  are  still 
niore  examples  of  the  Executive  pveh 
for  power,  but  Uiis  is  m(H«  than  enough 
evidenee  to  disturb  everyone  who  has 
even  the  most  elementary  understand- 
ing of  tbe  UJB.  Constitution. 

These  Presidential  actions  etmstitute 
a  fundamental  threat  to  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  They  are  done 
in  the  names  of  eJHclency  and  economy  to 
overcome  irresponsible  actions  or  lack 
of  action  by  the  Congress.  The  President 
justifies  his  extra-legal  actions  as  the 
only  available  nteans  for  controlling  run- 
away Federal  spending. 

The  admtnistratioD  fxtiikts  an  aocualns 


finger  at  the  uncoordinated,  piecemeal 
nature  of  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process  and  says  that  (Congress  re- 
sponds only  to  special  interests  and  not 
national  needs.  Whatever  it  is  called  and 
however  it  is  disguised  tliis  usurpation 
of  congressional  power  must  be  recog- 
nised and  reversed.  If  the  (Congress  loses 
its  power  over  the  budget  and  Federal 
speriding,  it  loses  the  essential  core  of  its 
power  to  set  priorities  and  programs  for 
the  Nation  and  to  act  as  a  check  and 
balance  to  Presidential  power. 

Such  loss  of  congressional  power  could 
not  come  at  a  worse  time.  This  is  a  dec- 
ade of  major  challenge  and  change.  The 
Nation  is  reexamining  its  priorities,  how 
money  is  to  be  raised  to  address  those 
priorities,  and  what  pubhc  functions 
should  be  carried  out  at  which  level  of 
government.  It  is  a  time  of  discourage- 
ment with  the  progress  and  prospects 
for  the  ambitious  programs  of  social 
change  enacted  in  the  1960's.  If  the  C^on- 
gress  and  the  people  who  elected  us  to 
represent  them  are  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  futture  directions  of  this  Nation, 
we  must  have  effective  influence  over 
the  purse  strings  of  Government. 

There  are  many  critics  of  the  Congress 
who  are  convinced  that  this  institution 
is  incapable  of  resfxmding  to  the  chal- 
lenge this  crisis  represents.  They  charge 
that  Congress  is  hopelessly  divided  by 
parochial  concerns  and  tied  in  knots  by 
archaic  procedures.  The  20th  century 
trend  of  increasing  Presidential  power 
and  prestige  is,  they  say,  bound  to  con- 
tinue, since  it  is  impossible  for  435  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  100  Senators  to  be 
galvanized  into  a  flexiUe  yet  forceful 
partner  in  the  federal  system. 

But  Congress  is  not  a  static  institu- 
tion, as  the  major  procedural  refonns  of 
the  last  3  years  demonstrate.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Congress  can  reform  itself 
and  thereby  regain  and  capably  exercise 
the  power  of  the  purse.  We  not  only  can, 
but  we  must,  and  we  must  do  it  soon. 
The  needed  changes  are  clear  and  wiU  be 
discussed  in  great  detail  by  many  of  my 
colleagues.  The  exact  details  of  these 
changes  must  become  the  priority  busi- 
ness of  this  Congress.  This  is  a  difficult 
and  tricky  task,  and  everytme  of  us  needs 
to  consider  and  avoid  tbe  many  pitfalls 
that  await  us  as  we  search  f^r  the  mech- 
anisms and  the  statutes  we  will  need 
to  regain  our  prerogatives. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  f«r  more  and 
better  information  in  (Congress  on  the  en- 
tire budgeting  process.  Information  is 
the  necessary  prerequisite  to  control,  es- 
peciaUy when  Congress  is  confronted 
with  a  budget  that  is  best  characterized 
by  sham,  sleight  of  hand  and  confusion. 
We  must  overcome  the  traditional  re- 
luctance of  Cbngress  to  Increase  Its  own 
supporting  services  for  fear  of  igAprnine 
indulgent  and  lavish  with  tbe  peoples 
money.  Increasing  the  Information  re- 
sources of  the  Congress  will  also  threaten 
the  executive  branch's  present  near 
monopoly  over  information  on  the  budget 
and  programs  it  supports.  Nonetheless, 
we  miut  provide  more  staff  and  rMsnrccs 
for  such  congressional  investigative 
arms  as  tbe  General  Aeoounting  <MBce 
and  the  new  OtBc*  o<  Technology  Assess- 
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ment.  At  the  same  time,  more  concerted 
efforts  at  regtilar  oversight  and  program 
review  must  be  imdertaken  by  every 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  must  also  develop  new 
mechanisms  for  examining  and  shaping 
the  budget  in  a  coherent,  coordinated 
manner  which  matches  Income  and  out- 
go and  sets  a  celling  on  spending.  How- 
ever, the  wide  agreement  in  Congress  on 
these  general  goals  could  well  evaporate 
when  specific  proposals  are  drafted,  since 
any  such  proposal  concentrates  powers 
over  Federal  spending  In  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  may  not  be  representa- 
tive of  the  collective  Interests  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They 
also  contain  the  potential  for  further 
rigidifying  the  appropriations  process 
which  already  places  severe  limits  on  the 
ability  of  Members  not  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  influence  the  appro- 
priations process. 

For  example,  when  a  spending  ceiling 
has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  any  floor  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  must  be  two  pronged,  that 
Is,  matching  any  proposed  addition  or 
subtraction  from  a  program  appropria- 
tion with  a  complementary  addition  or 
subtraction  in  another  program.  This  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  appropria- 
tions measxires  will  reach  the  House  floor 
in  a  form  which  Is  all  but  final  and  im- 
likely  to  be  changed.  Some  such  ssu^rifices 
are  necessary  If  Congress  is  to  reassert 
Its  preeminence  In  fiscal  matters,  but 
we  must  weigh  them  carefully. 

We  must  also  press  the  attack  on  the 
executive  practice  of  Impoundment  with- 
out in  effect  legitimizing  the  practice  In 
the  name  of  controlling  it.  We  must  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  mandating  ex- 
penditures through  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage as  order,  require,  or  direct  In  ap- 
propriations measures,  thus  denying  the 
executive  branch  the  flexibility  which 
they  have  so  widely  abused. 

But  even  beycmd  these  tricky,  debata- 
ble but  crucial  changes,  the  Congress 
must  regain  the  will  to  govern.  We  can- 
not forget  that  last  October  the  House 
passed  a  spending  celling  which  sur- 
rendered all  discretion  over  budget  cuts 
to  the  President,  reflecting  Congress'  ap- 
palling willingness  to  shrug  off  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  for  difficult  decisions  and 
leave  them  to  the  President.  We  must  be 
willing  to  take  the  political  heat  Involved 
In  making  hard  choices  between  com- 
peting public  needs.  Recently,  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  ruled  that  the  executive 
branch  has  been  illegally  aboUsblng  the 
Office  of  Ecottomlc  Oiwortunlty  without 
prior  congressional  approval.  The  court 
has  thrown  the  problem  back  into  the 
legislative  arena.  Yet,  I  fear  that  the 
Congress  will  not  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge by  confronting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  OEO,  but  will  Instead  bow  to 
Executive  initiative  and  let  the  program 
die  through  lack  of  action.  Millions  of 
poor  and  forgotten  Americans  deserve 
better  than  that. 

We  must  also  resist  the  temptation  to 
accede  to  the  adminlstratlca's  tactics  In 
this  confrontation  because  we  might 
•gree  with  s<Hne  of  the  program 
changes  the  President  is  making,  or  be- 
cause we  fear  the  poUUeal  appeal  of  the 
Inflationary/tax  increase  strawman  he 


'.  total  national 
i>uld  have  been 
ress  had  not 


has  constructed.  The  goa  of  a  particular 
ptognm  termination  ca^ot  be  allowed 
to  justify  the  arbitrary  means  used  to  end 
it.  The  administration's  political  argu- 
ment can  be  easily  deflated  by  reminding 
the  Nation  that  this  administration  in 
the  short  period  of  5  yews  will  have  ac- 
cimiulated  a  Federal  fim^s  deflclt  of  $134 
billion  or  26  percent  of 
debt,  a  deficit  which 

even  greater  if  the  Cou, ^w- 

reduced  every  single  budget  request  the 
President  has  made. 

This  Is  a  battle  the  !  Congress  must 
win.  This  is  also  a  battl^  that  Congress 
can  win.  The  tools  for  (victory  are  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Congress  which  believes  what  the  Con- 
stitution says.  Let  us  stiffen  our  resolve 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  charting  the  course  f(  r  the  Nation  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentfewoman  on  her 
speech.  It  is  eloquent;  it  Is  superb;  and  I 
want  to  add  one  observation. 

While  the  gentlewoman  was  placing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its 
constitutional  and  historical  perspective 
in  terms  of  what  is  uniiue  about  this 
House  in  which  we  serve]  I  assiune  that 
before  the  evening  is  ovet  we  will  not  be 
uncritical  of  our  own  institution.  This  is 
not  an  evening  which  wi^  simply  be  de- 
voted to  criticism  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  But  while  we 
are  placing  it  in  historical  perspective — 
the  House  of  Representatives— I  think 
it  ought  to  be  pointed  ou^  w^at  seems  to 
me  to  be  imique  about  our  branch. 

This  is  the  only  office  In  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
which  one  can  only  be  jelected  by  the 
people.  I 

In  the  Constitution  as  ii  was  first  writ- 
ten, that  was  the  case.  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  twice  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  Senators  were  elected  by  State 
legislators  who  were  elecfed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Presidency  was  three  times  re- 
moved from  the  people  because  the  Pres- 
ident was  elected  by  ele«tors  who  were 
elected  by  the  legislators  who  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  Only  the  people's 
branch,  the  House  of  F  epresentatives, 
was  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Constitution  also  i  rovldes  for  the 
Representatives  a  2-year'term  of  offlce, 
which  I  suspect  in  some  emotional  and 
personal  ways  many  of  its  regret,  but  I 
submit  it  is  every  bit  as  iound  today,  if 
not  more  so  than  it  was  when  the  docu- 
ment was  first  written.  This  branch  Is 
supposed  to  remain  directfcr  in  touch  with 
-the  people.  It  is  a  sort  Jf  popular  ba- 
rometer directly  representing  the  people. 

The  Senators  were  given  longer  terms 
of  6  years  but  the  Senatdra,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  18th  century]  were  supposed 
to  have  been  aristocratal  and  dignified 
and  aloof  and  removed  and  not  as  much 
in  touch  with  the  daily  and  weekly  and 
monthly  feelings  and  pas4ions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  people,  but  it  Is  imiquely  our 
responsibility,  in  the  Hous^  of  Represent- 
atives, to  be  precisely  ret  ;>onsive  to  the 
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people.  I  think  that  at  thj  s  point  in  the 
gentlewoman's  remarks  t^t  historical 
perspective  should  be  add 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commi 
woman  for  her  remarks. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Si 
the  gentleman  very  mu 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  „ 

from  Iowa  for  yielding  tofme  so  that  I 
might  talk  about  the  constitutional  per- 
spective, and  as  we  continue  I  hope  I 
will  have  a  further  opportunity  to  make 
remarks. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  S 
now  to  the  distinguished 
House,  the  gentleman  f 
(Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  S^ 
the  gentleman  for  yleldint, 

I  am  happy  that  I  was  able  to  get  here 
and  hear  at  lesist  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  who  has  joined 
MS  this  year.  I  would  have  been  here  at 
the  time  this  special  order  started  but 
I  was  rushed  down  to  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  to  join  Mre.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  in  presenting  a  bost  of  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  t^  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  when  the  other  speeches  were  made. 

I  concur  in  everything  that  has  been 
said.  I  not  only  craicur  \*ith  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachxeetts  said  but 
also  I  think  he  could  havfe  gone  a  step 
further.  Not  only  is  the  Hduse  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  only  body  that  is  next  to 
the  people  in  all  this  vast  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  the  oflBce  of  Bepresentative 
is  the  only  office  in  the  land  to  which  one 
can  succeed,  even  after  death  or  resig- 
natl<Hi,  solely  by  election  6f  the  people. 
Senators  can  be  appointed,  and  Presi- 
dents can  be  succeeded  by  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  others,  but  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ire  just  exact- 
ly what  the  term  says.  They  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Ttiey  may  only 
hold  office  by  electicm  of  tie  people. 

In  that  respect  Representatives  have, 
M I  view  it,  a  dual  role.  In  fiie  first  place, 
they  represent  their  districts.  Every  per- 
son is  here  by  the  same  process  that 
brings  every  other  Member  here,  whether 
he  has  been  here  for  1  [term  or  for 
20  terms.  He  is  an  equal  as  la  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  He  has  the  same  com- 
mission that  the  chairmeni  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  leaders  of  the  House 
have.  He  is  here  with  aU  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
office.  ; 

The  old  statement  we  sotnetimes  hear 
that  new  Members  are  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard  is  simply  hogwash.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
represent  his  district.  This  is  his  first 
and  essential  duty:  to  br^ig  the  voice 
and  the  needs  of  his 
national  pictiure. 

Every  Representative  he , 

a  representative  from  his  district,  but  he 
Is  a  national  Congressmaii  He  Is  here 
to  contribute  to  the  sum  UAa\  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  unless  his  district  has 
input,  we  do  iM>t  have  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  giving  to  the  Natlmi. 

This  is  the  duty  of  frestunan  Mem- 
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bers — and  I  do  not  call  them  freshman 
Members:  I  call  them  new  Memhers. 
because  there  are  no  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores here.  Th^re  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress, some  having  served  longer  than 
others.         "^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Member  to  up- 
hold the  prerogatives  of  his  own  dis- 
trict and  the  prerogatives  of  this  House. 
This  House  is  no  better  from  generation 
to  generation  than  those  who  serve  in  it. 
This  House,  in  this  generation.  Is  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  its  mem- 
bership. 

But  this  House,  in  my  (H^inlon.  is  the 
most  important  democratic  institution 
in  the  Nation.  I  did  not  say  the  nutst 
important  institution.  It  is  the  most 
important  democratic  institution,  be- 
cause it  is  totally  democratic.  It  has  pow- 
ers coequal  with  the  Senate,  but  it  has 
powers  over  the  purse  of  the  Nation  that 
not  even  the  Senate  possesses,  because 
only  the  House  ci  Representatives  can. 
Initiate  revenue  measures  and  anpro- 
priations  measures. 

The  f  ramers  of  our  Cimstitution  have 
of  tm  been  called  very  wise  men.  and  I 
think  they  were.  I  think  their  wisdom 
was  seen  first  in  what  tbey  set  out  to  do: 
to  buUd  a  country  of  free  men  and  free 
women. 

"niey  set  up  a  tripartite  system  of  gov- 
ernment; executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial, with  the  legislative  the  first  branch 
Tnwt^o"*^  in  the  Constitutian,  and  the 
House  of  Re|H«scntatlves  being  \3oe  first 
dtacnssed  in  article  L 

But,  in  every  crisis  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  In  which  one  body,  one  of 
the  three  legs  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment rests,  is  the  victim  of  oppression 
from  another  ageiM7  of  the  GoTemment, 
or  another  department  of  the  Govem- 
mcntv  the  people  suffer.  We  keep  our  Ub- 
o'ties  and  our  rights  because  we  keep  all 
three  branches  stroDg. 

Ffdlowing  the  Civil  War,  we  almost 
had  anarchy  when  they  came  very  near 
impeaching  a  very  good  President,  the 
first  President  Johnscn. 

The  legislature  practically  took  over, 
and  we  almost  had  legislatiTe  tyranny 
in  this  country  at  that  time. 

Today  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
President,  whether  well-intentioned  or 
not,  who  is  taking  steps  which  if  not 
checked  will  lead  to  what  amounts  to 
Executive  tyranny.  This  country  was  not 
established  to  be  the  most  efficient  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  was  established  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  the  freest  countiy 
in  the  world.  It  is  only  when  we  make  a 
nation  free,  where  justice  prevails,  where 
every  person  of  whatever  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  has  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  to  use  his  talents  freely, 
only  in  such  a  country  do  we  have  great 
problenos. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  set  out  to 
make  us  the  freest  country  in  the  world, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  making 
this  the  strongest,  the  richest  country 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  because  they 
gave  more  and  nu>re  opportunity  to  more 
and  more  people  to  participate.  The 
history  of  our  country  has  been  a  history 
of  expanding  democracy.  It  started  out 
growing  slowly  to  the  democratic  roles 
which  Jefferson  expressed  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 


I  am  glad  the  new  Members  of  the 
House  have  takaa  this  special  order.  I 
do  not  believe  this  should  be  the  only 
special  order  they  should  take.  I  believe 
they  should  take  qsedal  orders  fre- 
quently and  they  should  participate  in 
tl^e  activities  of  Uieir  committees  fre- 
quently. They  should  participate  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  frequently. 

New  Members  must  prepare  them- 
selves now,  not  for  the  positions  they 
win  hold  on  their  committees  5  years 
from  now.  They  should  do  their  thing 
this  year. 

We  need  you.  We  want  you.  We  wel- 
come you.  You  are  going  to  make  a  con- 
tribution if  you  keep  on  going  as  you 
have  started  that  will  be  equaled  by  very 
few  new  classes  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  my  time. 

Congratulations  smd  best  wishes  to  all 
of  you. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  Certainly  on  behalf  of 
the  freshman  class  we  shall  try  to  make 
this  the  dynamic  body  it  was  intended 
to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the  criti- 
cally important  subject  of  impoimdment. 
an  instrument  of  policy  by  the  present 
administration  which  has  generated  con- 
siderable debate  here  and  arouikl  the 
coimtry  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  the  whole  issue  involving  the 
relationship  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  a  hea± 

History  has  again  been  cited  by  the 
impounders.  So-called  precedents 
claimed  to  have  been  established  during 
our  Nation's  infancy  have  been  hiuied  at 
us  from  the  White  Honse  by  «9>oke8mcn 
for  the  administration's  nevdy  conceived 
politics  ol  impoundment 

Let  us  examine  three  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cases  of  imiwundment  and  dis- 
cuss their  relationship  to  the  present 
situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  so-called 
precedent  is  Thomas  Jefferson's  im- 
poundment of  $50,006,  aM>ro{»iated  by 
Congress  in  ia03  for  gtmlaoats  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  President  Jefferson 
contended  the  famous  Louisiana  Par- 
chase  made  the  gunboats  unnecessary 
and  declined  to  spend  the  money  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  Congress.  In  his 
message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  ended  any  im- 
mediate need  for  the  gunboats,  but  the 
record  indicates  that  President  Jeffer- 
son did.  however,  spend  the  appropriated 
funds  within  a  relativtiy  short  period, 
for  improved  gunboats. 

Interesting  enough,  Jefferson  used  the 
phrase  "deferred"  instead  of  "im- 
pounded" when  he  held  up  spending  the 
money  for  the  15  gunboats. 

During  the  depression  In  the  1930's, 
Herbert  Hoover,  under  extreme  pressure 
to  stabilize  the  Nation's  rapidly  sinking 
ecoi]pmy,  withheld  funds  to  effect  savings 
in  fite  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Hoover's  attempts  to  avert  eco- 
nomic riLsaster  by  controlling  the  rate  of 
program     implementation,     at    course. 


proved  to  be  counterproductive  and  the 
electorate  rather  effectively  ended  his 
withholding  policy  in  the  1932  elections. 

Even  Hoover,  however,  did  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  for  his  economy  cut- 
backs in  contrast  with  President  Nixon. 

The  next  major  disagreement  between 
C<Migre£s  and  the  executive  branch  over 
Presidential  action  circumventing  the 
lawful  autiKirization  and  appropriation 
of  funds  for  specific  purposes  by  Con- 
gress came  in  1941.  on  the  eve  of  World 
Warn. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  announced 
that  because  of  war  emergencies,  he  was 
not  going  to  allocate  any  funds  for  any 
water  resource  project  that  did  not  have 
an  important  national  defense  value.  As 
Members  know,  the  congressional  outcry 
was  bitter,  but  as  in  the  ease  of  Jefferson, 
national  deteasa  was  the  overriding  issue, 
though  there  were  clear  differences  of 
opinion  about  how  that  defense  could 
best  be  served.  War  powers  of  Presidents, 
including  preparations  for  what  appear 
to  be  impending  wars,  always  involve  ex- 
pansions of  executive  authority,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  but  President  Nixon  has  not 
argued  that  the  military  survival  of  the 
Nation  is  involved  in  his  actions. 

Since  World  War  n.  impoundments 
have  been  largely  in  the  area  of  military 
spending,  wtiere  Presidents  have  exer- 
cised special  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  or  Antideficiency  Act  im- 
poundments to  accomplish  needed  econo- 
mies in  programs. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  most 
massive  Constitutional  crisis  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  on  the  question 
of  impoundment  in  our  history. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  using 
impoundment  as  a  de  facto  line  item  veto 
of  the  budget  approved  by  Congress  last 
year.  This  budget  was,  in  most  instances, 
aw)roved  by  the  President  himself. 

No  President  has  in  oiu:  history  im- 
pounded so  much  money  for  so  many  pro- 
grams for  such  unacceptable  reasons.  He 
has  impounded  100  different  programs 
and  $8.7  billion,  plus  another  $6  billion 
in  contract  authority,  aU  In  the  name  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

But  what  kind  of  fiscal  resctonsibOity 
has  the  administration  which  now  arbi- 
trarily impounds  and  cuts  off  worthy  pro- 
grams actually  practiced  the  past  4 
years?  As  Speaker  Albert  so  forcefully 
pointed  out  publicly  on  national  tele- 
vision recently,  the  Congress  has  an- 
nually reduced  the  budget  requests  of  the 
Nixon  administration  below  the  total  re- 
quested amount. 

More  specifically,  during  the  4  years 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  administration.  Con- 
gress cut  appropriations  by  some  $20  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. 

Despite  these  fiscal  restraints  by  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Nixon  has  succeeded  in  run- 
ning up  over  $100  bilKon  in  deficits  in 
only  4  years,  more  than  all  the  combined 
deficits  of  the  three  previous  administra- 
tions, dating  16  years  back  from  1968  to 
1952. 

Even  today,  there  is  every  indication 
that  Congress  may,  in  the  1974  budget, 
vote  to  spend  less  than  Mr.  Nixon  has  re- 
quested. His  proposed  $268.7  billion  ceQ- 
ing  has  already  been  lowered  to  $268  bil- 
hon  by  the  Senate  and  I  hope  we  in  the 
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House  can  cut  the  budget  as  much  or 
more. 

Apparently  the  President  wants  Con- 
fress  to  appropriate  a  blank  check  for 
the  White  House  to  spend  as  It  sees  flit, 
perhaps  for  such  curious  priorities  as  17 
new  helicopters  for  the  palace  guard,  mil- 
lions in  flight  pay  for  military  personnel 
who  do  not  fly,  or  reparations  for  Hanoi. 

I  believe  in  economy  in  Government, 
but  I  believe  the  Constitution  makes  both 
the  Congress  and  President  partners  in 
the  legislative  process.  Neither  party  has 
the  authority  to  abrogate  or  Ignore  statu- 
tory obligations  unilaterally.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  President  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees now  with  what  he  signed  Into  law 
last  year.  The  fact  Is  that  public  laws 
authorizing  and  appropriating  for  these 
programs  are  still  on  the  statute  books 
and  the  President  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  That  he  is  not  doing. 

He  is  not  making  simple  efBclency  cut- 
backs, where  less  expensive  means  have 
been  foimd  to  do  a  Job,  or  making  mili- 
tary Judgments,  or  deferring  expendi- 
tures within  a  fiscal  year,  but  rather  he 
is  making  massive  legislative  decisions 
about  the  value  of  dozens  of  major  pro- 
grams which  have  been  administered  for 
up  to  40  years  in  this  country. 

He  has  given  himself  what  the  Con- 
federate President  had  but  what  the 
American  President  never  had — an  item 
veto.  He  wants  large  sums  appropriated 
so  that  he  may  administer  what  he 
pleases. 

In  some  cases  there  is  not  even  a  pre- 
tense of  economy  being  the  issue,  as  in 
the  recent  veto  of  the  farmers  home 
sewer  and  water  bill.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  made  it  clear  in  tes- 
timony before  our  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant long-term  savings  luider  the 
President's  impoundment  action,  but 
rather  that  the  President  has  simply 
decided  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  was  a  t>etter  place  to  admin- 
ister the  program  than  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  President, 
strangely  enough,  described  the  PHA 
program  in  his  veto  message  as  a  "budget 
buster." 

The  transfer  of  this  program,  in  my 
opinlcm,  is  a  legislative  decision,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  understand 
this.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
buy  the  idea  that  just  because  the  Pres- 
ident is  trying  to  accomplish  a  desirable 
goal — cutting  Federal  spending — that  he 
Is  justified  in  resorting  to  any  means  he 
chooses. 

Sadly,  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  was  trampling  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and  attempting  to  Justify  his  ac- 
tions by  saying  that  the  ends  Justified 
means  whatever  he  found  necessary. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  recent  Su- 
preme Court  appointees.  William  Rehn- 
qulst.  summed  up  the  constitutionality 
of  the  issue  in  tills  way: 

with  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  hu  k  Constitutional  power  to 
decline  to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
broad  power  Is  supported  by  neither  reason 
not  precedent. 


iitlve  Impound- 
sklid  or  whether 
;  Congress  dis- 
agree we  need 


I  am  pleased,  as  most  bf  us  are,  by  re- 
cent Federal  court  decisions  holding 
that  the  President  cannbt  refuse  to  ad- 
minister laws  which  hi  does  not  care 
to  administer.  But  I  feel  we  In  the  Con- 
gress must  protect  our  own  rights  and 
those  of  the  American  people  by  passing 
legislation  in  this  area.  J 

We  may  differ  on  whether  Congress 
should  approve  of  £xe( 
ments  before  they  are 
they  should  be  valid  unl« 
sents,  but  I  hope  we  all 
to  restore  the  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  our  great  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  Delegate  from  th(  Virgin  Islands 
(Mr.  DE  Lugo).  | 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  momentP 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  am  hippy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohld. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mt|  Speaker,  I  am 
scheduled  to  replace  thef  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  the  chair,  and  II  thought  I  had 
better  make  my  comments  before  I  do. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Mezvinsky 
and  you  and  the  other  freshmen  for 
taking  this  time  to  addrass  yourselves  to 
this  most  fundamental  matter  as  far  as 
the  survival  of  democra<^  and  constitu- 
tional govenunent  in  thla  country  is  con- 
cerned. I 

I  think  it  is  a  noteworthy  thing  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  major- 
ity leader  have  joined  in  this  and  made 
very  memorable  comments  on  your  ef- 
forts and  on  the  position  this  great  insti- 
tution finds  Itself  in.         j 

I  was  thinking  today— ks  we  discussed 
this  matter  in  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
the  question  of  impoun|bnents — of  my 
study  of  Roman  history  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy  and  how  the  ekecutlve  gradu- 
ally usurped  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  the  senate 
cated  its  powers  imtil  _ 
Caesar,  by  a  sweep  of 

what  was  by  then  a  farc( 

the  supreme  power.  Democracy  was  dead 
after  several  himdred  yebrs  in  Rome. 

That  situation  could  Occiu*  here.  Our 
Founding  Fathers,  who  ^ere  steeped  In 
classical  history,  had  great  concern  about 
Just  that  very  problem.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  set  up  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  as  anyone  could  see  who 
studies  the  Federalist  Ffepers,  was  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  hiving  executive 
dictatorship.  It  was  that  Very  fear  which 
caused  them  to  give  the  Congress  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  alone 
to  make  legislation  and  to  require  that 
the  President  faithfully  execute  the  laws. 

I  think  we  would  all  concede  over  a 
period  of  time  the  Congress  by  its  very 
inacti(»i  or  by  its  transfer  of  blank  check 
authority  to  the  President  lost  some  of 
that  power  it  was  given  iby  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Once  power  has  been  Host  it  is  very, 
very  hard  to  get  it  back,ias  we  find,  but 
never  in  our  history  ha«e  we  had  such 
a  concerted  assault  on  the  constitutional 
character  of  our  Govenunent  as  we  are 
witnessing  today  on  the  pprt  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  State^. 

I  happen  to  be  one  Member — and  I 
am  sure  that  is  true  of  niost  Members — 
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who  wants  the  President  |o  be  respected 
and  who  does  not  want  the  President  to 
be  looked  upon  with  scoin  or  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  tWs  country  and 
one  who  Is  willing  to  accommodate  the 
reasonable  requests  of  the  executive 
branch.  However,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  we  are  witne»slng  is  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  very  fundamentals 
of  our  constitutional  syste^n. 

I  think  you  are  most  in  line  with  the 
real  duties  of  a  Congressman  to  be  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
I  think  in  terms  of  the  debate  we  had  in 
the  caucus  this  morning  we  should  be 
very  careful  that  we  do  not  by  further 
grant  of  legislative  authority  to  impound, 
even  though  it  is  approved  by  legislatiori 
in  the  first  place,  that  wa  do  not  grant 
any  more  authority  than]  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  gives.  I  think  some  very  strong 
arguments  were  made  that  we  had  better 
take  a  very  careful  look  em  some  of  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  in  that 
quarter.  i 

I  am  not  going  to  take  more  of  your 
time,  because  this  belonn  to  the  new 
Members,  but,  having  JustTbeen  here  for 
a  little  over  one  term,  perhaps  you  might 
say  despite  my  gray  hair,  I  am  a  fresh- 
man at  heart. 

Mr.  DB  LUGO.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LIN6). 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Callforn  a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  Just  say  at^is  point  that 
I  certainly  join  all  of  the  freshmen  and 
to  say  that  as  a  freshman  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  constitutional  crisis, 
and  most  of  all  with  the  attempt  by  the 
executive  branch  and  by  the  executive 
pen  to  destroy  programs  that  have  given 
so  much  hope  to  mlUions  of  people  all 
over  this  coimtry.  What  the  executive  is 
doing  is  by  regulation  eliminating  some 
of  the  programs  that  grew  out  of  the 
1960's,  that  grew  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, and  that  grew  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congresses,  and  that]  grew  through 
some  of  oiu-  great  Democratic  Presidents. 

We  have  to  speak  out  and  say  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  support  those  pro- 
grams, and  we  will  make  sure  that  those 
programs  continue  to  exist,  ^^^  to  B^ve 
some  hope  to  those  people;  who  have  no 
other  place  to  look  ex|:ept  to  this 
Congress.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greaf^ly  concerned 
about  the  critical  sltuatioti  in  day  care 
programs  that  is  a  direct  jresult  of  this 
administration's  usurpation  of  legislative 
prerogatives.  | 

Specifically,  I  am  referri|ig  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  regulatioris  issued  on 
February  16,  1973,  relatings  to  social  and 
rehabilitation  services  for  children,  fami- 
lies, the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

These  regulations,  if  allo|ived  to  be  im- 
plemented, would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  the  Uves  of  thousands  of  children  and 
parents  of  low-income  families  in  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  is  estimated  that  30,000  out  of  45,000 
federaUy  eligible  children  now  in  Call- 
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The  proposed  regulations  would  com- 
pletely undermine  CTalif  omla's  attempts 
at  developing  Innovative  programs  de- 
signed at  breaking  the  poverty  cycle. 
They  wotild  force  many  mothers  back 
(mto  welfare  rolls  and  would  eliminate 
the  opportunity  of  many  to  become  self- 
dependent  and  productive,  working  citi- 
zens. Most  Important,  they  would  pre- 
vent many  children  from  receiving 
health,  nutrition,  education,  and  social 
services. 

Specifically,  these  regulations  would 
preclude  donated  private  f imds  from  such 
sources  as  the  United  Fund  and  church 
groups  from  being  considered  as  the 
State's  share  in  claiming  Federal  reim- 
bursement. State  preschool  programs 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  any  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  imder  the  revised 
regulations.  If  the  regulations  are 
adopted  as  Is,  Callfomia  would  lose  as 
much  as  $30  to  $40  million  In  child  care 
money.  Further  the  scope  of  eligible 
recipients  would  be  restricted,  particu- 
larly as  they  effect  past  or  potesitlal  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Under  the  new  definitions  of  former 
and  potential  welfare  recipients,  over 
11,000  children  in  Callfomia  in  the  chil- 
dren's centers  programs  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  Federal  fimds,  forcing 
many  of  these  children's  mothers  to  give 
up  their  Jobs  and  return  to  welfare.  Msmy 
employees  of  these  centers  would  also 
lose  their  Jobs  and  would  likely  to  be 
forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  impact  of  the  new  definitions  of 
former  and  potential  welfare  recipients 
would  completely  eliminate  nearly  all 
children  of  migrants  from  receiving  day 
care  benefits.  Because  of  the  reported 
accidents  and  Injuries  caused  to  these 
children  in  the  fields  when  they  are  not 
in  day  care  centers,  all  efforts  should  be 
made  to  expand,  not  contract,  the  Fed- 
eral participation.  In  Califomist,  this 
would  translate  into  a  loss  of  $iv4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

Campus  child  care  centers  in  Califor- 
nia and  child  care  contracted  out  by 
county  w^are  departments  will  feel  the 
ax  most  heavily  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
private  fimds  as  sui  eligible  source  In 
claiming  Federal  reimbiu^ement.  The  25 
percent  now  provided  for  campus  chil- 
dren centers  through  private  funding 
would  no  longer  be  possible. 

All  25  campus  child  care  centers  in 
California  rely  on  private  funds  to  quali- 
fy for  Federal  fimding  and  would  be 
forced  to  close  immediately  if  these  regu- 
lations went  into  effect. 

Further,  I  have  received  reports  from 
county  public  welfare  departments  in- 
dicting that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  day  care  load  for  even  present 
welfare  recipients  who  would  qualify 
under  the  new  regulations. 

In  Santa  Clara  County,  for  example, 
this  would  mesin  that  nearly  55  percent 
or  300  present  welfare  famiUes,  although 
entitled,  would  not  be  able  to  receive 
child  care  benefits.  The  other  45  percent 
or  250  families  of  former  and  potential 
welfare  recipients,  because  of  inability 
to  pay  the  high  price  of  private  day  care, 
would  be  forced  ontc  the  current  welfare 
rolls  smd  thus  overcrowd  already  inade- 
quate coimty  f  £w:llities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  subject 
regulations  are  issued  pursuant  to  Public 


Law  92-512— H.R.  14370— which  author- 
izes State  welfare  agencies  to  contract 
for  services  which  they  cannot  directly 
provide  economically  or  effectively.  The 
laws  says  that  such  contracting  is  to  be 
"under  conditions  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW."  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reference  In  this  law  or 
tmy  other  relevant  law  which  authorizes 
the  elimination  of  private  fimds  or  In- 
kind  contributions  as  a  State  share  in 
claiming  Federal  reimbursement. 

Indeed  the  letter  from  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Elliot  Richardson,  to  Hon.  Wn,- 
BUR  Mills,  concerning  day  care  contri- 
butions, the  Secretary  said: 

I  believe  a  prohlbltl<m  on  public-private 
partnership  in  this  field  would  be  a  great 
mistake. 

Since  that  time,  125,000  letters  have 
been  received  at  HEW  regarding  the 
regulations.  These  have  had  a  strong 
impact  on  rethinking  some  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

In  Callfomia  we  have  seen  that  the 
use  of  private  fimds  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  has  eased  the  strain 
on  the  already  overworked  social  serv- 
ices budget  and  lifted  the  burden  on  State 
and  local  tax  resources.  It  has  helped  en- 
courage cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  meeting  the  de- 
manding needs  of  low-income  families. 

I  b^eve  tile  proposed  regulations 
would  take  us  back,  not  ahead,  and  cause 
many  potentially  productive  people  from 
escaping  the  poverty  cycle  and  from  be- 
coming productive  working  citizens.  The 
opportunities  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams provide  for  meaningful  vocational 
plans  and  self-support  would  be  lost.  And 
the  start  that  many  potential  and  former 
welfare  recipients  have  gotten  at  beat- 
ing welfare  dependency  would  be  under- 
cut. 

Despite  many  bills  and  resolutions  that 
have  been  introduced  this  session  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  Congress  social 
services  legislation,  no  House  committee 
has  aimounced  that  it  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

I  have  supported  a  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  to  try  to  modify  the  proposed 
social  services  regulations.  As  a  fresh- 
msm  Member  of  c:k>ngress,  I  had  hoped 
that  because  of  the  national  outcry  over 
the  proposed  regulations  the  House  would 
take  prompt  action.  To  date,  none  of 
these  bills  or  resolutions  will  be  con- 
sidered in  time  to  have  any  impact  on 
the  Secretary's  action  or  provide  any 
clear  guidance  on  what  Congress  expects 
in  the  way  of  regulations. 

What  Is  particularly  upsetting  Is  that 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
that  the  regulations  go  way  beyond  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  the  regulations. 
Indeed,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Mesms  Committee  stated  on  the 
House  fioor,  nothing  in  the  act  required 
the  Issuance  of  more  stringent  regula- 
tions either  as  to  services  which  could 
be  provided  or  persons  who  could  receive 
such  services. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  decided  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
proposed  regulations  on  May  8  and  call 
Mr.  Weinberger  as  its  first  witness.  Sen- 
ator Long  has  stated  that — 
Portions  of  the  proposed  Regulations  of 


HEW  go  weU  beyond  last  year's  legislative 
action  or  Intent.  In  particular,  the  Regula- 
tions would  severely  restrict  eligibility  for 
child  care  and  family  planning  which  are  im- 
portant services  in  any  effort  to  help  welfare 
recipients  to  work  their  way  off  of  welfare 
and  to  allow  them  to  remain  off  welfare. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  hold  similar  hearings  before 
the  anticipated  date  that  the  regrulations 
will  take  effect  on  May  1,  1973.  In  this 
way,  tJie  final  regulations  would  be  much 
more  consistent  with  congressional  in- 
tent, and  provide  the  social  services  that 
Congress  deemed  essential. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
ago,  while  applying  for  admission  to  the 
New  York  bar,  Richard  Nixon  wrote: 

Above  aU  else,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  fearful  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  either  individuals  or  government. 
The  genius  of  their  solution  in  this  respect 
is  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  very 
definite  but  deUcate  balance  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  government. 

As  President,  Mr.  Nixon  has  styled 
himself  a  "strict  constructionist"  on  the 
Constitution.  While  there  has  been  no 
definition  of  this  phrase,  It  Is  Intimated 
that  this  means  that  In  questions  of 
constitutional  debate  the  President  fa- 
vors that  argument  which  does  not  have 
a  broad  interpretation  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution says. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  Uttle  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  is  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  to  legislate  and 
the  authority  to  appropriate  funds.  The 
document  is  very  precise  on  this  point 
and  there  is  little  room  for  interpreta- 
tion. Neither  is  there  siny  question  that 
article  n  of  the  Constitution  assigns  the 
President  the  duty  of  executing  the  law. 
It  is,  therefore,  shocking  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  apparently  would  like  to 
shirk  its  own  responsibility  of  executing 
the  law  and  instead  desires  to  legislate 
laws. 

When  the  Congress  enacts  a  bill  to 
appropriate  money,  the  President  may 
or  may  not  approve  the  legislation.  As 
we  have  seen  with  many  worthwhile  so- 
cial programs,  the  President  has  had  no 
compunctions  about  exercising  this  func- 
tion of  his  office.  However,  after  a  bill  is 
signed  into  law,  the  President's  respon- 
sibility Is  mandated:  He  is  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  He  is  not 
empowered  to  choose  to  carry  out  just 
those  laws  he  wishes,  substituting  his 
own  appropriation  for  what  is  specified 
by  law.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done. 

By  refusing  to  spend  funds  duly  ap- 
propriated, the  President  Is  assuming  the 
power  of  Congress.  He  Is,  in  effect,  ex- 
ercising a  line  item  veto.  This  is  done  at 
his  discretion,  irregardless  of  the  wishes 
of  Congress,  over  programs  and  projects 
that  have  already  become  law. 

That  the  President  considers  this 
practice  within  the  legitimate  conduct  of 
his  ofBce  has  made  this  an  audacious  bid 
for  executive  supremacy.  As  an  assault 
on  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  has  precipitated  a  grave  consti- 
tutional crisis. 

At  stake  is  the  separation  of  powers, 
the  basic  underlying  principle  of  our 
Constitution  that  hsis  endowed  our  sys- 
tem with  lasting  strength  and  vitaUty. 
This  is  a  battle  which  threatens  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment. Fc«-  the  legislative  branch  to  ca- 
pitulate to  this  attack  on  its  domain  by 
the  Executive,  would  be  to  substantitdly 
alter  the  Constitution;  not  by  the  process 
of  amendment  but  by  the  weakness  of 
acquiescence. 

There  are  apparently  three  arguments 
that  the  administration  is  pr(HX>imding 
to  counter  congressional  outcry  over  im- 
poundment practices.  The  President  con- 
tends that  accepted  precedent  justifies 
the  present  administration's  failure  to 
carry  out  the  law.  Administration  aides 
cite  the  1972  election,  purporting  that  its 
results  give  the  President  a  free  hand  to 
selectively  carry  out  the  law.  The  admin- 
istration finally  maintains  that  the  Con- 
gress is  (XI  a  reckless  spending  spree,  and 
this  fiscal  irresponsibility  allows  the 
President  to  carry  out  only  those  laws 
that  will  restore  budgetary  sanity.  Let 
us  wxamlnff  each  of  these  justifications. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mjezvinsky)  has  expired. 


IMPOUNDMENT.  AN  ASSAULT  ON 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ON  OUR 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  (Miss  Josdan)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Miss  JORDAN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr. 
deLtTGo). 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas. 

First  let  us  investigate  whether  there 
Is  historic  precedent  for  such  mass  im- 
poundments. It  is  alleged  concerning  im- 
poxmdment  that  the  administration  Is 
"doing  not  only  nothing  dilTerent  than 
any  other  President  since  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son has  done:  we  are  doing  it  in  no 
greater  degree." 

This  claim  Is  entirely  without  merit 
although  it  Is  true  that  in  1803  President 
Jefferson  did  not  spend  $50,000  appro- 
priated for  15  gimboats.  In  actuality, 
Impoundment  was  used  by  Jefferson  not 
to  rework  the  programs  of  the  law,  but 
to  avoid  wasteful  spending  due  to  a 
change  in  international  conditions. 

The  power  of  impoxmdment  to  the 
degree  asserted  by  President  Jefferson  Is 
one  possessed  by  all  chief  executives. 
There  Is  no  question  that  if  there  are 
Important  changes  in  international 
politics  or  if  programs  can  be  effectively 
managed  with  more  efBciency  than  orig- 
inally thought,  that  the  President  is  not 
compelled  to  squander  funds  no  longer 
needed.  But  there  is  little  relation  be- 
tween this  situation  and  the  crisis  which 
currently  faces  us.  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  Im- 
pounding fimds  In  Isolated,  specific  In- 
stances suggested  by  prudence  and  com- 
monsense.  To  the  contrary,  he  has 
assumed  It  as  a  permanent  legislative 
power  of  the  presidency,  exercising  It 
across  the  board  to  kill  programs  de- 
signed to  help  millions  of  Americans, 
programs  with  which  he  disagrees. 

Second,  it  is  asserted  that  because  Mr. 
NLxon  won  an  overwhelming  victory  last 
fall,  he  is  endowed  with  prerogatives  that 
exceed  merely  the  Presidency.  It  follows 
that  a  landslide  election  then,  is  a  man- 


date to  Ignore  the  C(kistitutIoa.  And 
that  the  programs  and  sxdlcies  enunci- 
ated by  candidate  NIxcH  all  are  to  be 
ctft-ied  out,  at  the  expressed  will  of  the 
voters,  with  no  regard  for  the  formal 
process  of  governance. 

This  notion  is  reprehensible  to  me  and 
an  immitigated  challenge  to  our  con- 
stitutional process.  Elfction  to  ofBce 
grants  no  individual  imrestricted  power 
for  the  term  of  that  office.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  articla  n,  not  to  sub- 
vert them. 

Third,  we  are  told  thj  ±  impoimdment 
is  legitimate  because  of  the  Irresponsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  tftat  the  Congress 
appropriates  without  concern  for  the 
fiscal  impact  of  such  appropriations,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  this  inflation  and 
higher  taxes  are  certain  to  bxirden  the 
American  consumer. 

There  is  no  evidence  >  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  impoimdmtot  is  in  reality 
based  on  these  concemi.  If  it  were,  we 
would  see  impotrndmenis  of  funds  for 
military  programs  slmimr  to  Impound- 
ment of  money  destined  for  domestic 
programs.  This  we  have] not  seen.  What 
Is  true  is  that  there  ara  alternatives  to 
Inflationary  spending  which  will  not  re- 
quire mass  Impoimdment.  But.  the  ad- 
ministration believes,  dspite  what  they 
term,  an  end  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  fully  69  percent] of  controllable 
funds  must  go  to  military  use.  If  there  is 
concern  that  Govemmeqt  spending  may 
result  in  higher  taxes  or  inflation,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  defense  budget  can  be  pared 
to  save  us  from  these  _ 

Mr.  Speaker,  while 
constitutional  system  fs 

ceeds  in  importance  ^--^ 

volved,  to  millions  of  Ai4ericans  the  Im- 
perative concern  is  the  restoration  of 
vital  services.  We,  in  the  Congress,  can 
speak  about  the  trend  t^  one  man  rule. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  can  become  alarmed 
that  the  President's  bold  grab  for  the 
purse  strings  of  the  G  >vemment  ts  a 
further  continuation  of 
throughout  the  Nation, 
spect  assertive  action. 

Surveys  have  shown 

Jorities  of  the  American „ 

with  most  of  the  impounqments  of  money 
for  social  programs.  The  President  has 
simply  ordered  that  nearfcr  $15  billion  not 
be  spent  which  the  Congfess  duly  appro- 
priated last  year  for  programs  as  varied 
as  mass  transit,  water  pollution  control, 
mental  health  facilities,!  higher  educa- 
tion, job  training,  sewagel  treatment,  and 
federally  subsidized  houstng  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

There  is  little  controvetsy  in  these  pro- 
grams. They  are  of  unqijestioned  neces- 
sity and  undebated  value.  Consider,  mon- 
eys for  land-grant  colleges.  What  could 
be  of  more  obvious  merit  than  furnishing 
funds  for  instructor  salaries  to  our  land- 
grant  institutions?  Yet  iht  $10  million 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1973  imder  the 
Banlchead -Jones  Act  of  1935  was  not 
spent.  The  victims  are  students  from 
low-  and  middle-class  f£|milies,  families 
caught  in  the  Nixon  ecotiomy.  Families 
who  depend  upon  land-gi>int  institutions 
for  the  education  of  thefc-  children,  and 
whose  children  will  not  ;  low  receive  the 
best  education  possible  b  xause  of  these 
pernicious  impoimdmentt . 
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is  peril  to  our 
and  away  ex- 
programs  In- 


thls  trend.  But 
our  people  re- 

that  vast  ma- 
people  disagree 


Mr.  Speaker,  action  is  femanded,  ac- 
tion as  bold  and  assertive  as  that  of  the 
President.  On  behalf  of  the  social  needs 
of  our  people  and  on  behaU  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  within  our  system,  the 
Congress  must  once  and  for  all  define  the 
power  of  impoimdment  and  legislate 
safeguards  against  its  imbroper  use. 

Mr.  6TUDD6.  Mr.  Sp^er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  I  yield  \o  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speiaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  would  like  to  add  an  Observation  on 
the  discussion  of  impounlment.  In  my 
toief  experience  on  committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  administration  1$  no  longer  se- 
cretive or  covert  about  ttds.  They  are 
stating  it  as  their  right  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Work*.  With  respect 
to  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration the  Secretary  of  Cctnmerce,  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  administration,  an 
administration  which  hi  is  impounded 
most  of  the  funds  appropnated  Into  law 
by  this  C^ongress  and  signed  by  that 
President  to  create  that  program,  comes 
to  the  Congress  and  no  longer  proposes 
to  us.  he  simply  informs  us. 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  not  a  proposal  to  this  In- 
stitution. It  was  a  statement  informing 
us  of  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  abolish  the  program  altogether. 
Apparently  and  clearly,  sa  far  as  I  could 
see.  it  was  in  total  disregard  of  whatever 
action  this  <:k}ngress  chose  to  take  or 
not  to  take.  I 

We  are  getting  similar  treatment  from 
the  administration  and  ofQcers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  President  has  impounded  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  in  categorl^  grant  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  human  tieed  through- 
out this  Nation,  and  he  i$  going  to  ask 
us  for  special  revenue-sharing  legisla- 
tion aUegedly  sometime  In  the  future  to 
replace  those  programs.  Iti  the  absence 
even  of  our  having  seen  that  legislation 
however.  Executive  officials  throughout 
the  regional  of&ces  in  thii!  country  are 
calling  in  mayors,  and  are  calling  in  rep- 
resentatives of  our  goverhors,  and  are 
calling  in  local,  city,  a^d  town  offi- 
cials and  briefing  them  oil  how  special 
revenue  sharing  will  function. 

Not  only  has  the  Congress  not  enacted 
this  into  law  but  it  has  ^ot  been  even 
submitted  to  Congress,  aiid  the  mayors 
of  this  Nation  are  being  asked  to  come 
to  us,  and  they  are  doing  so,  I  must  re- 
gretfully say,  and  beseechihg  us  to  enact 
legislation  we  have  not  eVen  seen,  at  a 
time  when  the  programs  In  their  own 
areas  have  been  wiped  oijt  from  under 
them,  and,  I  submit,  lUqgally,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  IStates. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speiker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  yield  t^  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert)  .  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
colloquy  between  the  two  i  gentlemen  Is 
directly  to  the  point  in  issiie.  It  seems  to 
me  the  matter  can  almost  be  summarized 
in  this  way:  The  political  thrust  of  what 
the  President  is  saying  Is  t  lat  he  is  try- 
ing by  Impoundment  to  sai  e  the  country 
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from  Inflation  brought  about  by  a  reck- 
less Congress.  But  when  we  get  down  to 
specifics,  what  he  is  actually  trying  to 
do  is  to  use  Impoundment  to  shape  the 
legislative  policy  of  the  Nation  ^d  to 
dismantle  programs  that  have  been  on 
the  books  for  years,  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  Presidents.  He  is,  there- 
fore, in  effect,  and  in  the  long  run,  if 
he  gets  by  with  it,  trying  to  take  on  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  this  body  and 
the  other. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DE  LUCK).  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  would  like.  If  I  could, 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  Would  the  Speaker  agree  that 
the  Issue  at  stake  here  far  transcends 
the  wisdom  of  lack  of  wisdom  of  any 
categorical  program? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Absolutely.  Of  course, 
while  Inflation  is  dangerous,  the  Presi- 
dent plays  footsie  with  the  question  of 
Inflation.  The  Congress  gave  him  all  sorts 
of  authority  In  his  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
he  would  not  do  anything.  He  said  he 
would  never  use  it.  He  should  use  any 
legitimate  power  that  he  has  to  help 
control  Inflation,  but  he  should  not  use 
any  power  that  he  has  legitimate  or  il- 
legitimate, to  take  over  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
would  further  point  out  that  this  par- 
ticular usurper  of  legislative  power  can- 
not even  make  the  claim,  as  have  some 
of  his  historical  predecessors,  that  he 
has  made  the  trains  run  on  time.  We 
do  not  have  any,  any  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
points  the  Speaker  made,  which  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  also  by  the  Speaker,  is  that  In 
many  of  the  public  statements  that  have 
been  issued  by  this  administration,  it  has 
said  that  it  is  spending  more  money  in 
its  special  programs  than  has  been  han- 
dled in  the  past,  than  has  been  spent 
In  the  past. 

This  would  explain  to  me  that  It  is 
completely  undercutting  any  argument 
that  it  Is  making  that  they  are  taking 
this  action  and  making  these  Impound- 
ments to  protect  the  country  from  in- 
flation. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  say  they  are 
doing  it  to  protect  the  country  from  in- 
flation, and  on  the  other  hand,  they  say 
they  are  going  to  quit  spending  more 
money  to  flght  these  particular  problems 
and  these  particular  ills  that  face  us  here 
in  America,  as  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

The  illogical  conclusion  that  comes 
from  that  Is  clear  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  really  not  at  all  concerned 
with  the  inflation  problem. 

What  they  are  hiterested  in  Is,  Illegal 
and  unconstitutional  methods  of  impos- 
ing their  will  on  the  direction  in  which 
this  Nation  Is  going  to  go,  rather  than 
having  it  pointed  out  and  the  direction 
charted  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Miss  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Stark)  for  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  genUewoman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  talk 
a  Uttle  bit  about  Executive  privilege. 

Executive  privilege,  as  it  was  defined 
by  the  Executive's  attorney.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst.  is  significantly  broader  than  the 
definition  of  Senator  Ervin.  Just  to  re- 
view it  for  the  Members,  who  have  all 
read  about  It  in  the  paper — it  changed 
drastically  this  morning — if  we  follow 
the  theory  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
Executive  privilege,  it  can  be  invoked 
only  by  the  President.  It  can  be  invoked 
to  prevent  persons  from  testifying  about 
their  knowledge  of  criminal  conduct.  It 
can  be  invoked  to  prevent  persons  from 
testifying  before  Congress  even  in  im- 
peachment proceedings.  It  confers  broad 
authority. 

Mr.  Klelndienst  even  has  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  Congress 
could  change  any  laws  concerning  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  and.  If  we  did.  indeed 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  opinion,  would 
have  to  find  it  unconstitutional. 

The  privilege,  according  to  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst. can  be  invoked  against  the  GAO. 
and  it  extends  to  every  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  under 
any  circumstances. 

We  find  that  this  morning  the  Chief 
Executive  found,  after  extensive  discus- 
sions and  review  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, particularly  in  the  Watergate 
case,  that  he  had  a  change  of  heart. 
Indeed,  after  the  press  conference  Mr. 
Ziegler  declared — and  this  I  believe  is  an 
exciting  statement — that  Mr.  Nixon's 
past  statements  were  inoperative. 

I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  I  do  not 
know,  really,  all  that  much  about  where 
this  privilege  starts  and  stops,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  Mr.  Nixon  being  inop- 
erative, or  at  least  his  past  statements 
being  inoperative. 

Mr.  Nixon  now  seems  to  be  taking  the 
position  of  the  Savior  and  the  leader  for 
Ught.  truth,  and  justice  in  the  Water- 
gate case.  I  expect  him  to  come  up 
through  his  own  investigation  with  star- 
tling discoveries,  and  to  lead  us  from  the 
position  of  not  wishing  to  discuss  any- 
thing to  where  we  find  him  the  guardian 
of  freedom  and  the  leader  of  truth,  if  we 
can  forget  every  previous  statement,  be- 
cause those  statements  were  Inoperative. 
I  should  like  to  think,  as  we  find  the 
93d  Congress  performing  its  duties,  that 
we  will  stand  as  moving  toward  fuller 
disclosure  and  moving  toward  more  re- 
sponsible reporting,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  establish  that  same  con- 
cept for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  should  like  to  see  fuller  dis- 
closure, and  I  am  sure  we  will  see  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  for  all  of  the  officers 
under  the  direction  of  the  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  find  increas- 
ing pressure  on  Members  of  Congress 
and.  indeed,  many  of  us  do  that  wUlingly. 
I  believe  the  question  of  Executive 
privilege  now  gets  away  from  that  test. 
I  beUeve  It  Is  obvious  to  the  American 


people  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  thorough 
Executive  who  knows  exactly  what  every- 
body in  his  executive  department  or,  in- 
deed, in  his  campaign  staff  is  doing  every 
minute  all  the  time. 

I  would  rather  suspect,  if  we  think  the 
Watergate  Etemocratic  Headquarters  was 
bugged,  that  the  Republican  offices  and 
the  people  working  for  the  President  are 
twice  as  bugged  and  twice  as  watched. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  just  how 
far  up  the  line  we  are  going  to  go  before 
the  President  throws  us  a  sacrificial 
lamb  of  sufficient  stature  to  quiet  the 
obvious  indignation  tliat  is  welling  up  in 
the  people  of  this  country.  When  it  hap- 
pens, I  believe  it  will  prove  what  I  think 
is  the  undercurrent  of  the  country,  that 
the  privilege  is  merely  the  President 
"taking  the  fifth."  as  we  used  to  say  some 
years  ago.  not  being  willing  to  under- 
stand the  embarrassment  he  will  suffer 
and,  hideed.  the  indignl^  he  brings  on 
the  Office  of  the  President,  which  is  ter- 
ribly serious. 

It  is  too  bad.  The  President  has  done 
an  exemplary  poor  job  of  controlling  run- 
away inflation.  It  is  only  when  the  house- 
wives have  marched  in  the  streets  to 
protest  the  high  prices  of  meat  that  he 
will  invoke  the  Executive  privilege  to 
indeed  control  beef  prices  while  allowing 
wages  to  be  held  down  and  all  other 
prices  to  rise  irresponsibly. 

Congress  passes  laws  which  provide 
funds  for  child  care  centers,  for  working 
mothers,  and  the  President  Invokes  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  to  nullify  them,  to  put 
women  who  would  otherwise  want  to 
work  back  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
I  ask  if  that  is  Executive  privilege? 
When  the  President  is  unable  to  exact 
a  peace  settlement  on  the  terms  he 
wants,  he  will  recklessly  and  carelessly 
bomb  and  kill  50,000  or  100,000  Asians  to 
get  the  kind  of  settlement  he  wants,  and 
is  that  Executive  privilege? 

Recently,  in  1971  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  stated  that  it  was  the  ex- 
pressed intention  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  pursuant  to 
that  act  could  be  used  to  flnance  the  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  ground  combat  troops 
into  Cambodia  or  to  provide  U.S.  ad- 
visers to  or  for  use  in  Cambodia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  President  the 
question  that  is  puzzling  to  me,  because  I 
can  recall  in  my  youth  Hitler.  I  can  re- 
call we  were  fighting  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  am 
not  clear  at  this  point  as  to  who  we  are 
fighting  in  Cambodia,  but  because  we 
are  expending  so  much  effort,  there  must 
be  an  enemy  there,  because  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  his  wisdom  would  not  be  just 
tilting  with  windmills. 

But  we  do  hear  each  day  several  de- 
nials; we  hear  more  denials  from  the 
White  House  in  15  minutes  from  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
than  you  can  imagine,  but  the  informa- 
tion we  have  is  to  the  effect  that  3,000 
Marines  have  been  or  will  be  sent  to 
Cambodia  from  bases  In  Okinawa.  All 
are  from  divisions  of  ground  troops, 
motor  transports,  and  amtraks.  The  first 
battalion,  fourth  regiment  left  on  April 
5  to  the  Riilippines,  but  are  now  In 
Cambodia.  They  left  from  Camp  Han- 
son. 

Motor  Transport  Battalion  &-1  have 
seen  orders  for  Cambodia.  One  half  have 
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left  April  17;  the  other  half  will  leave 
Monday.  April  23 — Sunday,  our  time. 
They  left  from  Camp  Schwab. 

Amtrak  Battalion  9-2.  in  charge  of 
amphibious  tractors,  has  been  s«it  to 
Cambodia. 

Battalion  1-9:3-9  of  the  2d  Regi- 
ment has  received  orders  to  Cambodia; 
and  the  2d  Battalion,  9th  Regiment. 
Bravo.  Charlie,  and  Pox  Companies;  half 
were  sent  April  18,  the  other  half  sent 
April  24.  Tliese  are  all  from  Camp 
Schwab. 

These  reports  have  been  vigorously 
denied,  and  I  suspect  if  the  denials  be- 
come as  inoperative  as  the  rest  of  the 
denials  that  we  have  heard  from  the 
White  House,  these  3.000  Marines,  much 
to  our  shame  and  much  to  our  dismay. 
I  am  siu«,  win  show  up  In  Cambodia  to 
find  an  enemy  and  thus  justify  all  the 
bombs  we  will  have  to  direct  on  Cam- 
bodia to  defend  the  Marines  we  have 
sent  to  find  the  enemy  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  again  is  an  example 
of  Executive  privilege  which  allows  a  per- 
son who  wants  to  usurp  and  recklessly 
use  power  to  lead  us  in  a  way  that  I  think 
no  one  in  the  constitution  of  previous 
Congresses  ever  thought  we  would  be  led. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  just  speak 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  93d  Congress 
about  this  point  and  think  now  about 
what  might  have  been  done  otherwise, 
and  that  is  this:  We  may  think  that  had 
we  some  time  back  followed  a  different 
course,  we  might  not  have  faced  the 
problem  of  what  any  one  of  us  could  do 
alone. 

The  statement  I  always  like  to  think 
about,  when  thinking  about  not  giving 
up  hope  for  those  of  us  who  would  like 
to  change  the  course  of  the  world  is  this: 
There  are  going  to  be  four  roadblocks 
put  in  our  way.  and  the  first  one  is  the 
roadblock  of  futility.  And  the  man  who 
talked  about  these  roadblocks  said  that 
we  should  think  about  the  monk  who 
changed  the  course  of  history  in  Europe 
and  about  the  woman  who  changed  t3&*" 
map  of  France.  Another  roadblock  is  the 
one  of  expediency,  which  says  we  will 
bow  to  expediency.  And  you  can  think 
of  expediency  in  terms  of  bowing.  The 
answer  is  that  in  such  situations  we 
should  not  bow  to  expediency. 

The  third  roadblock  is  timidity.  No 
one  likes  to  suffer  the  ridicule  of  his 
peers  in  life,  but  he  should  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right. 

The  fourth  roadblock  is  the  comfort 
which  is  so  grandly  laid  before  so  many 
of  us  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  educa- 
tion and  comfort  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  us. 

But  the  Chinese  proverb  said  that  no 
cme  man  can  ever  achieve  greatly  unless 
he  dares  to  fail  greatly. 

These  words  were  written  just  5  years 
ago  in  March  of  1968.  exactly  4  months 
before  Robert  Kennedy  was  killed  in  Los 
Angeles,  after  he  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
take  heart  to  think  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  might  employ  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership,  of  executive  power, 
responsibly.  We  do  not  have  it  now.  If 
we  rally  aroimd  aiKl  continue  to  work, 
we  can  change  somewhat  the  course  of 
the  world,  and  I  hope  we  all  keep  the 
faith  to  that  end. 


Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  ylelH  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  and  collfeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  $peaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman,  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark)  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

I  wish  to  make  knowi  i  the  unassailable 
truth  that  there  has  leen  no  grander 
group  of  newly  elected  Members,  under 
less  than  the  most  f av(  irable  of  circum- 
stances as  witness  the  1  ist  election,  than 
those  who  are  the  n^wly  elected  col- 
leagues and  Members  pf  the  House  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  t  le  aisle. 

I  hope  that  this  spe<  ial  order  is  read 
by  all  of  my  senior  coll  ?agues  as  well  as 
all  of  those  who  are  con  cemed  about  the 
well-being  of  our  Natio  i.  I  say  that  be- 
cau.se  certainly  a  thoug  htful  and  deter- 
mined presentation  of  the  state  of  the 
Nation  is  being  so  well  lone  here.  As  we 
would  say  in  my  constl  uency,  telling  it 
as  it  is,  is  a  very  impor  ant  contribution 
to  the  national  dialog,  vhich  in  itself  is 
imperative  if  we  are  gjing  to  come  to 
meaningful  grips  with  t^ie  problems  con- 
fronting our  troubled  people. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  CalflTomia  (Mr.  Btjr- 
TON)  and  I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Moakley;  . 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gei  tlewoman  from 
Texas  for  this  opportuni  y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  ne\  Congressman  I 
am  deeply  troubled  at  ;he  state  of  the 
Union. 

Lyndon  Johnson  laim  :hed  the  war  on 
poverty;^ but  it  appea*  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  declared  war  *n  the  poor. 

It  was  a  special  and  li-oud  moment  in 
our  history  when  the  OlBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  bom.  It  was  the  first 
agency  in  our  history  lb  speak  for  the 
poor,  the  voiceless,  and  the  weak.  The^o 
have  been  countless  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  rich;  but 
never  before,  an  agenc  r  for  the  poor. 
OEO  was  an  agency  that  aggressively  re- 
minded comfortable  Aaierlca  that  the 
poor  existed  and  would  have  a  say  in 
their  own  lives.  And  no\t  Richard  Nixon 
is  destroying  OEO— and  with  it,  the  hope 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  news  of  OEO's  impending  death 
has  shocked  so  many  of  our  people,  to 
whom  it  has  come  to  symbolize  the  very 
fight  against  poverty. 

It  will  mean  that  the  i  ar  against  pov- 
erty is  over,  and  that  poi  erty  has  won. 

It  will  mean  that  the  ^  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies,  the  craae-to-grave  re- 
ferral agencies  of  the  pdor,  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  to  indiriduals  needing 
their  help. 

It  will  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  to  185,000 
people  that  the  CAAs  employ  across  the 
country — and  a  loss  of  iiore  than  $500 
miUion  annually  in  purciasing  power  to 
the  commonlties. 

It  will  mean  the  legiil  service  pro- 
gram—that courageous  experiment  in 
social  jusUce— will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I 

And  M>  will  the  storefrbnt  lawyers  for 
the  poor,  who  have  repre<  ented  the  indl- 
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gent  in  city  slums,  In  old-age  homes 
and  on  Indian  reservations. 

It  will  signal  the  enj  of  manpower 
training,  the  Job  Corps  programs,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youtfa  Corps.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people 
formerly  employed  in  the  Youth  Corps' 
will  be  milling  about  on  our  Nation's 
streets  this  summer  unemployed. 

It  will  mark  the  sudden  death  of  senior 
citizens  programs,  and  child  day  care 
centers. 

It  will  mean,  in  effect,  the  tragic  ter- 
mination of  programs  1hat  go  to  the 
deepest  human  needs  5f  millions  of 
Americans. 

And  all  this  will  come  »  pass  by  June 
30. 1973— if  Mr.  Nixon  haj  his  way. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  a  11  of  us  that  the 
President  intends  to  di£  mantle  all  the 
great  social  and  human  s(  irvice  programs 
of  the  past  40  years. 

We  have  had  the  New  E  eal  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt;  we  have  had  tie  Fair  Deal  of 
Harry  Truman;  and  now^  it  appeai-s  we 
have  the  Raw  Deal  of  Richaid  Nixon. 

I  say  it  is  a  raw  deal  w  hen  more  than 
115  vital  domestic  programs  are  to  be 
scrapped  or  crippled.  Thi  ire  will  be  em- 
ployment cutbacks,  housing  cutbacks, 
health  cutbacks,  and  educ  ation  cutbacks. 
And  all  this  at  a  time  w!  »en  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  ending — anil  we  thought 
there  would  be  a  peace  dii  idend — to  pro- 
vide employment,  to  initiate  badly 
needed  national  health  ir  surance,  to  re- 
vitalize our  decaying  cities . 

It  is  a  raw  deal  when  t  tiose  who  have 
worked  the  hardest  in  our  society,  should 
have  to  pay  the  most — aid  the  favored 
few  who  have  benefited  the  most,  do  not 
pay  their  fair  shai'e. 

You  kcow  it  is  a  raw  dec  1  when  Nixon  s 
budget  proposals  mean  tiat  our  elder- 
ly will  pay  twice  as  mucl  i  tomorrow  on 
medicare  hospitalization,  as  they  do  to- 
day. 

The  Nixon  budget  wou  d  slam  closed 
the  door  on  hospital  con  structiMi,  and 
kill  vital  medical  reseaifch,  and  chil- 
dren's mental  health  programs. 

It  is  a  raw  deal  when  Federal  fimds. 
for  low-  and  moderate -iacome  housing 
are  wiped  out,  when  com]jensatory  edu- 
cation for  poor  children  is  slashed,  when 
280,000  badly  needed  jobs  4re  eliminated. 

It  has  got  to  be  a  raw  deal  when 
Nixon  freezes  meat  at  thd  highest  price 
in  23  years.  There  has  beea  an  incredible 
jump  on  food  prices  as  we(  all  know.  But 
the  President  has  said  that  "the  Ameri- 
can plate  is  too  full." 

Well,  let  him  try  to  feed  a  family  of 
five  or  six  at  today's  prices.  Maybe  he 
should  get  out  of  the  White  House  for 
a  visit  to  the  neighborhood  supermar- 
ket and  see  how  full  hi$  plate  would 
be  on  the  ordinary  worker's  pa^'check. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  tells 
us  there  is  no  urban  crisis.  I  have  the 
strange  feeling  he  was  tallong  about  San 
Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne.  Maybe  he 
should  take  a  walk  on  the  itreets  of  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicaf  o  and  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  urban  cri^. 

The  Nixon  raw  deal  wotild  end  land- 
mark social  programs  and  it  will  per- 
petuate the  conditian  of  {the  Nation's 
poor  and  disadvantaged. 

TTnder  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  there 
was  great  progress  in  wiping  out  degrad- 
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Ing  poverty  in  the  Nation.  The  number 
of  those  at  the  poverty  level  fell  from 
40  million  to  25  mfllion.  Now  we  have 
30  mUlion  at  the  poverty  level,  with  an 
additional  50  million  living  on  the  edge 
of  poverty.  Now  I  submit  that  is  uncon- 
scionable in  an  affluent  society.  We  have 
an  administration  that  is  unconcerned 
about  its  poor,  that  lacks  compassion  for 
the  sick  and  elderly.  What  we  have  under 
Richard  Nixon  is  capitalism  for  the 
poor  and  socialism  for  the  rich. 

It  would  cost  a  mere  $328  million  to  re- 
tain the  community  action  programs  for 
the  poor  of  this  country — the  equivalent 
of  one  lone  subsidy  for  a  giant  corpora- 
tion. But  Nixon  spends  to  bail  out  Lock- 
heed and  Litton  Industries,  while  he  cuts 
off  jobs  and  health  care  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Is  it  not  better  for  the  future 
of  this  coimtry  that  we  attempt  to  house, 
heal,  and  educate  people  than  spend 
the  money  for  miUtary  hardware? 

Is  it  not  worthier  of  a  great  nation  to 
cut  the  tax  loopholes  that  profit  only  the 
rich  than  to  close  the  doors  of  hope  on 
the  poor? 

We  have  all  been  victims  of  these  dis- 
torted social  priorities.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  that  we  have  aDowed  a  tragic 
and  senseless  war  drain  our  hiunan  and 
economic  resources,  and  turn  our  cities 
into  wastelands.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  ovir  military  budget  grows  increas- 
ingly fatter,  while  our  human  needs  are 
Uterally  starved. 

And  I  say  that  it's  a  national  scandal 
t^t  all  the  great  social  gains  of  the  re- 
cent past  are  to  be  dii^mantled  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  callous  and  uncaring  ad- 
ministration. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  in  all  this. 
Dick  Nixon  has  a  budget  for  big  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  budget  that  punishes  the 
poor  and  afflicts  the  weak.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  lopsided  priorities,  broken 
promises,  and  a  cynical  disregard  for 
economic  and  social  justice. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  battle  lines 
are  drawn,  with  the  Congress  on  one 
side,  acting  now  as  the  peoples'  ad- 
vocate— and  on  the  other,  a  President 
who  has  been  carried  away  by  his  so- 
called  mandate. 

But  he  has  no  mandate  to  balance  his 
budget  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  shows '  over- 
whelming public  support — ^two-thirds 
of  an  those  samples — for  medicare, 
Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and  day  care. 
And  it  shows  broad  public  sentiment  for 
curtailing  the  military,  and  eliminating 
subsidies  for  the  rich. 

Now  the  big  question  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  is  at  stake 
here  is  whether  we  are  to  have  <me-man 
rule,  or  our  constitutional  system  of 
shared  and  balanced  powers. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about,  is 
the  brazen  usurping  of  the  spending 
powers  of  Congress.  The  President,  in  an 
arrogant  exercise  of  power,  has  uidlater- 
ally  attempted  to  reorder  our  budget 
priorities.  And  this  action  has  precipi- 
tated a  serious  constitutional  crisis.  I 
am  talking  about  a  fundamental  con- 
stitutional question:  That  of  congres- 
sional authority,  over  the  Nation's  purse 
strings. 

It  is  this  area  which  directly  affects 
the  lives  of  most  Americans— and  it  U 


in  this  area  that  the  constitutional  crisis 
will  finally  be  resolved. 

Well,  we  have  had  our  first  victory 
against  the  White  House  in  Just  this 
area.  Ilils  time  it  was  the  Federal  courts 
that  came  to  the  rescue  and  stopped  the 
Howard  Phillips  wrecking  crew. 

Just  a  week  ago  today.  Federal  Judge 
William  Jones  blunted  the  administra- 
tion's ax  when  he  ordered  that  OEO's 
programs  must  be  continued  until  Con- 
gress changes  that  command. 

That  decision  gave  a  new  lease  on  life 
to  antipoverty  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try—but it  has  yet  to  be  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime,  the 
93d  Congress  must  take  the  offensive. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  Congress 
that  will  have  to  be  the  battleground  on 
the  budget  war. 

We  freshmen  Democrats  have  high 
hopes  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  if 
Congress  will  but  take  the  initiative.  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing;  we  are  not  going 
to  sit  back  and  let  the  White  House  meat 
ax  all  our  people  programs  without  a 
fight. 

Our  commitment  is  to  salvage  vital 
programs  from  wholesale  demolition:  To 
save  model  cities,  to  insure  needed  health 
care,  to  provide  decent  housing,  to  care 
for  our  young  and  our  old,  and  to  restore 
the  war  against  poverty. 

One  thing  Congress  can  do  is  provide 
a  forum  for  the  American  people  to  ar- 
ticulate their  problems  and  to  develop 
alternatives.  Those  of  us  who  have  not 
yet  done  so  should  schedule  factfinding 
budget  hearings  in  our  congressional 
districts,  possibly  during  the  April  recess. 

A  well-informed  and  well -organized 
citizenry,  is  the  best  tool  Congress  has 
to  provide  needed  support,  for  critical 
social  legislation  hi  the  battle  of  the 
budget.  People  across  America  are  call- 
ing for  a  strong  voice  in  Congress  to 
speak  for  them.  They  do  not  expect 
Congressmen  to  be  miracle  workers.  But 
they  do  expect — and  rightfully  so — that 
Congress  will  take  up  the  challenge  to 
the  President. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  will  take 
the  broadest  coalition  of  affected  groups, 
cutting  across  all  classes,  and  allied  with 
a  lobby  of  big-city  mayors,  to  back  up 
Congress  against  the  President.  Even 
now  such  vital  coalitions  are  being 
formed,  reminiscent  of  the  early  days 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  Their  mem- 
bers come  from  all  walks  of  life — and 
their  goals  are  simply  to  restore  the  so- 
cial programs,  and  to  better  human  Ufe. 

Together,  we  must  continue  to  work 
for  a  more  humane  tomorrow,  when  peo- 
ple come  before  profits,  peace  above  war, 
compassion  over  computers,  and  justice 
over  inequality. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  to  me. 

tJU.  STUDD6.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDD8.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  If  I  may.  First 
of  all,  I  shoiild  like  to  commend  him  on 
the  eloquence  of  his  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  but  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoiiXLKY)  represents,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  good  many  Americans  who 


would  be  classified  as  poor,  a  good  many 
others  whom  the  President  would  un- 
doubtedly call  middle  American,  who  are 
middle-income  people. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  wh^t 
he  can  see  in  the  President's  budget  or 
the  President's  performance  that  does 
anything  for,  or  speaks  to,  the  direct  in- 
terests of  what  he  would  call  those  mid- 
dle-income Americans.  Is  there  anything, 
for  example,  in  that  budget  about  tax 
reform? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing about  tax  reform,  and  I  think  if 
anybody  classifies  himself  as  a  middle 
American,  thinking  that  by  the  Presi- 
dent's cutting  poverty  programs  in  any 
way  it  is  going  to  benefit  him,  he  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Tlie  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly remembers  the  President's 
magnificent  speech  a  few  years  ago  about 
the  second  American  revolution,  a  great 
aspect  of  which  was  to  be  welfare  reform. 
I  assume  the  gentleman  did  not  see  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  did  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  on  the  subject  of  welfare 
reform. 

I  assume  also  the  gentleman  did  not 
see  anything  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
did  about  perhaps  the  single  most  unfair 
tax  we  have  in  this  Nation  affecting  the 
middle-income  citizens  of  our  country, 
more  unfsdr  than  any  other;  namely,  the 
property  tax. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  saw  nothing  about 
it.  I  read  articles  in  the  newspaper  where 
the  President  was  going  to  remodel  the 
property  tax  to  make  it  easier  to  be  paid, 
but  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  message  to 
come  in. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  And  I  suspect  the  gen- 
tleman noted  with  the  same  alarm  and 
discouragement  we  all  did  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  6- 
to-4  basis,  including  the  four  appointees 
of  the  current  President,  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  constitutional  to  finance  educa- 
tion with  the  property  tax.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out  with  all  the  emotion- 
alism and  rhetoric  directed  from  the 
White  House  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
a  contented  and  self-centered  people  of 
this  Nation,  that  those  people  of  this 
Nation  are  neither  as  stupid  nor  as  un- 
concerned as  the  White  House  thinks 
they  are. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  6CHROEDER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  highly  for  his  comments.  I 
would  like  to  add  this  comment:  Let  us 
get  the  rich  and  the  defense  ministry 
off  of  welfare  and  reorder  it  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  hope. 

I  also  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
different  methods  he  brought  up  as  to 
how  we  can  combat  the  administration's 
selling  of  its  budget,  and  while  we  are 
at  it  I  would  like  to  comment  that  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  battle  of  the 
budget,  but  even  with  the  wars  In  the 
last  20  years  Congress  has  consistently 
cut  the  executive  budget. 

Since  assuming  office  in  January,  most 
of  us  freshmen  have  spent  4  months  in 
Just  learning  the  ropes.  We  have  dealt 
with  all  the  problems  in  undertaking  this 
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new  Job,  from  trying  to  figure  out  our 
office  accounts  to  finding  the  right  tun- 
nel to  the  Raybum  Building. 

The  most  difficult  thing  we  have  had 
to  deal  with,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  being  freshmen.  In  one  very  Im- 
portant respect  we  have  been  treated  as 
equals  with  the  more  senior  Members  of 
Congress,  and  that  is  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's usurpation  of  our  congres- 
sional rights. 

All  of  us  were  sent  to  Congress  to  serve 
our  constituents  by  exercising  the  rights 
and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  Members 
of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Yet  since  our  arrival  this  Jan- 
uary, these  rights  and  duties  have  been 
openly  attacked  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  claims  that  it 
has  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  deter- 
mine what  course  the  country  will  take, 
and  that  it  has  the  right  to  exercise  the 
powers  that  are  constitutionally  granted 
to  Congress  to  pursue  this  course. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  battle  of  the  budget. 

It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  call 
it  the  selling  of  the  budget,  for  that  is 
what  the  administration  has  tried  to  do. 
It  has  tried  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  Congress  cannot  be  allowed 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  right  to  de- 
termine spending  priorities,  for  if  al- 
lowed to  do  this.  Congress  would  raise 
taxes.  Congress  is  painted  as  spendthrift 
and  irresponsible.  The  administration 
peddles  its  budget  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  higher  taxes. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  The  fact 
is  that  Congress  is  not  spendthrift.  Just 
.  look  at  the  record :  for  the  past  20  years 
Congress  has  cut  the  Executive  budget. 
Last  year  Congress  cut  almost  (6.5  bilUon 
from  the  President's  budget.  It  is  time 
the  American  public  realized  who  is 
fiscally  irresponsible.  We  must  also  make 
It  clear  the  President's  budget  is  merely 
a  proposal.  There  is  notliing  sacrosanct 
about  it. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  can  develop 
a  budget  that  does  not  raise  taxes,  and 
that  does  not  cut  the  heart  out  of  needed 
domestic  programs.  It  is  not,  as  the 
President  suggests,  an  either/or  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  President's  budget 
Ignores  the  alternative  of  increasing  rev- 
enues through  tax  reform  and  in  mak- 
ing cuts  in  defense  spending. 

We  are  now  a  nation  at  peace.  We  have 
long  anticipated  the  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  are  ready  to  get  with  solving  the 
problems  here  at  home.  The  Nixon  budg- 
et clearly  does  not  refiect  this.  Instead 
of  showing  a  decrease  in  military  spend- 
ing, the  President's  budget  proposes  an 
increase.  Where  is  the  peace  dividend 
we  have  all  anticipated?  Not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

It  is  difficult  for  us — as  the  closest 
representatives  of  the  American  people — 
to  make  our  voices  heard  over  the  din 
of  the  public  relations  campaign  being 
waged  by  the  administration.  But  it  Is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  speak  out 
and  to  fight  for  our  rights. 

We  must  question  the  administration's 
claim  that  every  dollar  it  requests  for 
the  E>efense  Department  is  necessary  for 
the  national  security.  A  number  of  fine 
analyses  have  been  done  that  demon- 
strate that  this  is  not  the  case. 


A  soon  to  be  released  I  tudy  shows  that,     about  the  Roman  Senate.  I  would  re 


at  a  minimum,  $10  bill  on  can  be  trim- 
med from  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quest without  endangeiing  our  national 
security.  For  example,  Research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  Trident  missile  system 
could  be  continued  at  a!  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $200  million.  Wa  could  defer  hull 
development  of  the  Trident  submarine 
and  production  of  this  new  weapon  sys- 
tem until  it  is  demonstrated  that  both 
are  feasible  and  necessacy,  as  the  Defense 
Department  now  claims.  This  $200  mil- 
lion is  $1,512  million  less  than  the 
amount  requested. 

This  same  study  indici  ites  that  another 
area  where  substantial  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  $1,330  niillion  sought  by 
the  administration  for  'military  assist- 
ance." The  administrati  )n  claims  that  it 
Is  "trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  posture  a  id  the  degree  of 
oiu-  involvement  overseis  by  promoting 
Improvements  in  self  del  ense  capabilities 
of  selected  allies."  This  I  is  an  admirable 
principle  which  most  ol  us  would  prob- 
ably agree  with.  However,  it  is  not  what 
is  happening.  Instead,  military  assistance 
has  often  been  used  for  offense  and  in- 
ternal security,  not  for  ielf  defense.  This 
does  not  add  to  our  nat  onal  security  or 
to  international  peace.  It  Is  estimated 
that  $500  million  could  be  cut  from  the 
military  assistance  prog  -am  without  en- 
dangering our  own  sec  urity  or  that  of 
our  allies. 

These  are  but  two  exa  nples,  and  I  cite 
them  here  today  to  demonstrate  that 
there  are  ways  to  cut  th^  defense  budget 
without  jeopardizing  our  security. 
Whether  these  are  the  breas  where  the 
cuts  should  be  made  1$  not  the  point. 
There  are  numerous  counter  budgets  and 
analyses  available  to  study  and  chose 
from.  The  point  is  that  we  can  make  re- 
ductions in  the  defense  i  budget  and  use 
this  money  for  domestic  purposes.  We 
can  do  this  and  not  exceed  the  $286.7 
billion  ceiling.  1 

We  are  faced  with  an  enormous  task 
in  countering  the  administration's  prop- 
aganda machine.  Each  of  us  must  go 
back  to  our  districts  and  speak  out  on 
this  subject.  We  must  educate  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  to  what  \s  being  done  in 
their  name. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  for  his  comments. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McSpadden)  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  for 
yielding.  j 

First  of  all  I  want  to  {express  my  ap- 
preciation to  a  great  American  and  a 
great  Oklahoman,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  our  very  beloved  colleague,  Carl 
Albert  who  more  than  two  decodes  ago 
shared  exactly  what  we  ^re  sharing  now, 
freshmen  Members  of  ^e  body  that  is 
closest  to  the  people,  in  expoimding  back 
in  those  days  the  programs  that  needed 
to  be  written  as  we  expojund  tonight  the 
programs  we  feel  «md  ^e  know  should 
be  written  for  the  bettertnent  of  the  cit- 
izenry of  our  great  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiMG)  I  think  has  gone.  When  I  came 
back  a  few  moments  ago  he  was  talking 
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ords: 
bad  as  it  has 


mind  the  gentleman  tha^  is  the  reason 
that  Rcnne  fell  perhaps. 

But  we  are  those  who  ate  closest  to  the 

people  and  we  are  those „ 

through  one  and  two  a^d  thi-ee  cam- 
paigns in  the  last  few  nlonths,  and  we 
have  talked  these  issues  through  at  the 
crossroads  of  America  an^  in  the  heart- 
land of  America,  in  my  country. 

Tonight  I  should  like  t»  address  the 
Members  on  the  energy  citisis  and  I  shall 
refer  from  time  to  time!  to  the  recent 
message  from  the  President  on  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  which  came  to  \is  only  this 
afternoon  at  about  4  o'clock. 

A  recent  energy  expert  fategorized  the 
energy  crisis  with  these 

The  energy  crisis  is  not 
been  painted — It's  worse. 

Prom  those  who  comel  from  a  great 
agricultural  section  in  addition  to  a  sec- 
tion noted  for  oil  and  gas  production,  we 
have  been  echoing  these  [words  for  al- 
most a  decade,  warning  I  that  yfe  were 
running  out.  In  the  decade  In  which  we 
Uve  now,  from  1790  to  1980,  the  world 
consumption  of  fuel  wiujbe  more  than 
since  fire  was  first  stsu-teq  by  prehistoric 
man.  That  is,  the  fuel  wh^h  will  be  con- 
sumed in  this  one  decade,  i 

Concern  for  energy  soui^es  Is  not  new: 
Congress  itself  as  long  as  10  or  12  years 
ago  investigated  the  problem  of  imported 
energy  because  of  the  possible  threat  to 
national  security  with  reliance  based  on 
imported  oil.  Projectiona  now  indicate 
that  vulnerability,  showii*  we  will  need 
to  import  $14  billion  in  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  1975;  $30  billion  by  1980;  and  $54 
billion  by  1985.  Until  only  a  few  months 
ago  the  Import  rate  was  $5  billion.  It  is 
now  in  excess  of  $7  billion,  about  the 
same  as  our  overall  trade  deficit.  Think 
on  that  fact  for  just  a  moment. 

These  projections  are  fantasies  be- 
cause long  before  1985,  as  pointed  out  by 
J.  T.  Claiborne,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  such  import  needs  would  bank- 
rupt America. 

Three  alternatives  face  i  is. 

First,  a  resurgence  of 
ploration  for  new  sources 
including  petroleiun,  coal,  and  gas; 

Second,  continued  reliance  on  Arabian 
fuels,  providing  the  Arabian  bloc  cares 
to  continue  to  sell: 

Three,  stringent  domestic  controls  on 
fuels  which  could  lead  to  an  economic 
collapse  of  our  country.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  no  country  is  any  stronger  than 
Its  energy  pocketbook  at  home;  let  it  be. 

Thinking  back  to  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  twice  in  the  peet  few  months 
under  this  administration  who  did  not, 
as  we  say  in  Oklahoma,  see  the  light.  Fri- 
day the  National  Science  Foimdation  an- 
nounced a  grant  of  $491,000  to  Colorado 
State  University  for  research  and  analy- 
sis of  power  production  systems  using 
solar  energy  and  relatively  conventional 
turboelectric  generators,    i 

Atomic  energy  can  supply,  using  cur- 
rent technology,  only  a  mmor  portiMi  of 
energy  needs.  Practicable  applications 
will  be  decades  in  the  fqture  while  we 
are  running  out  of  time.  Qeothermal  in- 
vestigations are  likewise  far  in  the  fu- 
ture. Much  of  the  domestic  coal  is  of  un- 


domestic  ex- 
of  fossil  fuels, 


suitable  quality  and  the 
has  found  that  workers 


coal  Industry 
ire  not  really 
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interested  in  becoming  miners.  The  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industries  are  in  capi- 
tal dearth. 

The  movie  portrayal  of  the  free- 
spending,  rich  Tulsa  oil  man,  my  col- 
league from  Tulsa,  drilling  hundreds  of 
gushers,  is  a  fable. 

The  gas  industry  In  1966  had  a  20- 
year  reserve.  Today  it  has  a  12-year  re- 
serve. Since  the  1954  FPC  pricing'of  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  wellhead,  the  price  has 
been  unnaturaly  depressed.  In  those  days, 
natural  gas  was  foimd  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  at  depths  of 
7,000  or  8,000  feet,  but  today  they  are 
drilling  in  excess  of  20,000  feet  in  the 
Anadarko  Basin.  One  dry  hole  costs  $61/2 
million. 

Geologists  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa tell  me  Uie  hole  is  now  more  than 
3  mOes  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  is 
dry.  Approximately  $10  or  $11  million 
is  out  of  the  window. 

Net  Imports  of  all  fuels  rose  by  24.5 
percent  over  1971.  On  the  domestic  scene, 
production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
increased  by  6.8  percent  from  1971.  Crude 
oil  output  rose  by  only  .2  percent.  Na- 
tural gas,  rose  by  1.9  percent.  Petroleum 
production  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma  has  peaked. 

It  is  ironic,  I  think,  that  with  enough 
energy  still  in  the  ground  to  last  the 
United  States  at  least  500  years,  we  are 
now  short  of  energy.  Gasoline  stations 
are  being  closed  all  over  the  coimtry  be- 
cause of  lack  of  supplies.  My  great  col- 
league who  sits  with  me  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  said  the  day  before  yester- 
day a  man  in  his  district,  having  worked 
with  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  more 
than  three  decades,  now  Is  going  to  be 
rationed. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  with  me  this  week,  because  some 
of  his  people  who  buy  propane  from 
gathering  tanks  and  lines  from  Williams 
Brothers  in  Oklahoma  are  now  going  to 
be  rationed. 

Why?  No  new  refineries  have  been 
opened  since  the  late  fifties.  I  can  tell  you 
what  It  is;  It  is  simple.  We  do  not  have  to 
know  much  mathematics,  just  a  little 
simple  arithmetic.  This  is  Istck  of  capitis. 

My  first  trip  home  in  January,  and  I 
live  in  the  country  2  miles  off  U.S.  66,  it 
was  subfreezing  with  a  chill  factor  be- 
low zero.  Our  distributors  were  out  of 
propane.  Thank  God  the  electricity  was 
on.  I  plugged  in  the  electric  blanket  and 
I  spent  the  night  under  it.  I  might  have 
been  the  only  Member  of  Congress  to  do 
so. 

Trucks  were  immobilized  because  of  a 
shortage  of  fuel  in  the  midwest. 

Let  me  repeat,  tiie  situation  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  is  painted.  It  is  probably  worse. 
There  are,  I  think,  some  choices  available 
to  us  to  relieve  this.  I  was  delighted  to 
read  this  morning  the  FPC  had  won  four 
cases  in  New  Orleans  which  will  allow 
increases  in  the  price  of  natural  gas.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  reversal  of  FPC 
regulation  of  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead. 

It  must  be  removed  so  as  to  allow  the 
domestic  natural  gas  industry  a  realistic 
price  for  a  badly  needed  fuel.  Incentives 
can  be  further  offered  the  domestic  ex- 
pansion of  exploration  for  new  reserves 


of  oil  and  gas  through  such  measures  as 
those  introduced. 

I  am  informed  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  petroleum  in  the  Smack- 
over,  Aiic.,  field  remains  in  the  ground. 
At  today's  prices  it  is  not  economically 
feasible  for  recovery. 

We  need.  I  believe,  a  crash  program 
sufficiently  funded  to  find  new  sources 
of  energy.  I^iis  big  research  and  devel- 
opment program  should  be  confijied  to 
one  agency  at  the  Federal  level,  perhaps 
of  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  staUis. 

In  sum.  the  gap  between  production 
capability  and  energy  demands  is  al- 
ready too  large,  and  unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken  it  will  grow  larger.  The 
first  priority  has  got  to  be  a  major  ex- 
pansion to  find  and  develop  new  coa- 
ventional  fuels.  Then  we  will  have  the 
ability  to  develop  synthetics  and  noncon- 
venti(»ial  energy  resources. 

Finally,  we  must  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  fuels  of  all  kinds  will  rise  in 
price,  and  the  consumer  has  to  face  the 
reality. 

A  fact  to  consider  is  whether  or  not 
the  Arabian  sources  of  oil  will  be  avail- 
able in  dependable  supplies.  With  more 
capital  now  in  their  hands  than  is  need- 
ed, why  should  they  sell  in  a  context  of 
soimd  business  practice? 

I  had  lunch  last  week  with  a  gentle- 
man originally  from  my  home  State  who 
has  been  with  Kerr-McCjtee  for  many 
years.  He  just  returned  from  that  part 
of  the  world.  One  small  tribal  chieftain, 
with  fewer  than  100,000  followers,  now 
has  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  his 
hands.  Where  will  we  be  in  the  decade. 
with  more  than  $50  billion  for  these  peo- 
ple to  turn  loose  on  the  money  markets? 

Oil  which  brings  $3.50  or  $3.75  in  de- 
valued American  dollars,  when  they  can 
keep  the  oil  in  the  ground  for  a  few  more 
years,  will  sell,  probably  to  a  more  de- 
pendable American,  for  $7  or  $8  or  $10, 
and  where  will  be  then? 

I  read  as  quickly  as  I  could,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  my  colleagues,  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  do  today.  I  must  say 
that  several  of  the  steps  were  good. 

He  talked  about  the  Alaska  line,  which 
must  be  built,  which  I  will  support  with 
all  the  fervor  I  have. 

He  qx>ke  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
which  we  have  talked  about  for  years 
and  years. 

He  spoke  of  using  coal  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  environmentalists  would  not 
be  run  out  of  the  country,  if  you  will. 

But  there  was  a  hooker.  There  was  a 
ringer.  There  were  some  things  that  go 
between  the  lines  if  we  read  what  the 
President  said. 

I  quote  this  from  under  his  dissertation 
on  natural  gas : 

To  resolve  this  Issue  I  am  proposing  XtxaX 
gas  from  new  wells,  gas  newly  dedicated  to 
interstate  markets,  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  price  regulation. 

He  forgets  the  smaU  Independent,  that 
has  been  working  for  a  meager  income 
f<»-  years  and  years  and  years  and  he 
turns  the  power  structure  and  the  big 
men  loose  under  this  one  sentence. 

If  we  flip  the  page,  there  is  another 
ringer.  Again  I  quote: 

To  add  further  consumer  protection 
against  unjustified  price  Increases  I  propose 


that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  given 
authority  to  Impose  a  celling  on  the  price 
of  new  natural  gas  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. 

He  says: 

when  circumstances  warrant. 

One  man  is  to  be  given  the  power.  Who 
are  these  new  people?  What  are  their 
party  affiliations?  Whom  do  they  rep- 
resent? I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  want  to  turn  this  power  over  to 
one  man. 

In  the  next  decade,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not,  the  energy  crisis,  from  our  Na- 
tion's point  of  view,  from  our  dollar's 
point  of  view,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
Issues  that  have  been  so  beautifully  set 
forth  this  evening  by  my  freshman  col- 
leagues ;  no  more  important,  perhaps,  but 
Just  as  important. 

Again  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
leadership,  from  a  biased  standpoint,  for 
the  best  freshman  class  I  have  seen  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ful cooperation  and  I  thank  both  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  our  distingtiished 
floor  leader. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MeSPADDEN.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaitx). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  McSpadden)  pointed  out  a  few 
things,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
if  he  would  answer  it. 

I  represent  a  gas  district  in  Louisiana, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question: 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  had  this  energy  shortage, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  natural  gas, 
is  the  problem  we  had  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  was  arbitrarily 
depressing  the  price  of  natural  gas.  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  by  relieving 
the  restrictions,  since  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  the  ability  to  depress 
the  price  of  natural  gas  or  newly  mined 
gas,  we  would  be  allowing  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  control  the  price, 
and  we  would  encourage  the  additional 
mining  of  natiiral  gas  and  eventually 
alleviate  the  shortage  which  we  have  in 
this  covmtry. 

Mr.  McSPADDE:n.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  thought  initially  when  I  heard  the 
President's  message  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  support  the  concept  and  phi- 
losophy behind  removing  the  price  con- 
trol of  natural  gas.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's understanding? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  answer  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux)  in  this  vein:  He  did  and 
he  did  not,  by  the  tjrpes  of  production 
that  he  would  place  the  ceiling  on. 

For  the  little  independent  natural  gas 
or  oil  producer,  the  old  boy  in  the  oil 
patch,  the  one  who  produces  20  or  30 
barrels  a  day  and  pumps  it  himself,  the 
small  natural  gas  producer,  that  is  one 
deal. 

But  as  to  the  new  exploration  and  at 
today's  inflated  prices,  it  is  not  the  small 
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dedicated  Independent  who  has  the  cap- 
ital to  do  this.  So  that  Is  the  ringer  as 
I  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  further  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  President's  message  that  says  any- 
thing about  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery. If  we  could  recover  an  additional 
1  percent  of  the  recoverable  oil  that 
we  have  in  this  coimtry,  it  would  mean 
2.300.000  barrels  a  day  for  12  years.  If 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  was  built  it  would 
bring  In  2  million  barrels,  just  as  the 
1  percent  in  reserves  would.  He  said 
nothing  about  this. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Thornton). 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country  the 
small  producers  of  oil  and  gas  are  not 
reaping  enormous  economic  benefits.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Smackover 
Field,  which  was  at  one  time  the  world's 
largest  oil-producing  area  in  which  at 
the  present  time  80  percent  of  the  re- 
serves are  still  in  place,  but  inert,  be- 
cause of  the  pressurization  of  the  field 
which  has  been  depleted  and  the  oil  is 
laying  ingrained  in  the  rocks. 

Now,  in  that  area  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  producers  often  have  to 
close  down  wells  when  the  machinery 
used  to  piunp  the  oil  from  the  field  is 
broken  or  wears  out? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  It  is  a  beautiful 
point,  and  I  wish  I  would  have  thought 
of  it  first. 

In  addition  to  the  reserves  in  Smack- 
over,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  is  the  halfbacker  that  could  run 
over  there  pretty  well. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  The  halfbacker.  yes. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 

McSPADDEN). 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Miss  Holtzman).  There  are 
3  minutes  left  in  this  particular  hour, 
so  I  hope  that  the  Member  who  has 
requested  the  next  special  order  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  so  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Miss  Holtzman) 
will  have  to  suffer  only  a  minor  inter- 
ruption. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
(Miss  Jordan). 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues  that  confront 
this  Nation  today  are  as  critical  as  those 
involving  the  war-making  powers.  The 
issue  is  not  simply  whether  the  Con- 
stitution will  remain  a  viable  docimient, 
shaping  our  lives  and  our  governmental 
policy,  but  is  also  whether  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  control  the  course  of 
events  here  at  home. 

For  10  years  we  waged  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam, although  Congress  never  declared 
war  and  Uthough  ultimately  a  majority 
of  our  population  opposed  the  continua- 
tion of  that  war.  The  country  became 
restive  about  the  unilateral  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  inability  of  the  Congress 
to  control  it.  Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  the 
tragic  expenses  of  the  Vietnam  war 
President  Nixon  recently  began  a  mas- 


sive daily  bombing  of  i  Cambodia.  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  w  ir  against  Cam- 
bodia. To  my  mind  the  President's  unl 
lateral  action  is  unconsi  itutional,  and  I 
woiild  like  to  discuss  tl|e  constitutional 
issues  Involved  here. 

Article  I  of  the  Consttution  explicitly 
says  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war  andl  raise  armies.  As 
we  examine  the  history  t>f  this  constitu- 
tional position,  we  undei^tand  why  Con- 
gress and  not  the  Presic. 
the  power  to  Initiate  wai 

The  first  reason  was  t| 
ence    with    the    Englist 
which  the  English  mona 
solute  and  unlimited  ri^ 
war    without    parliamei 

The  Founding  Fathers 

experience  to  occur  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  second  reason  for  giving  the  Con- 
gress and  not  the  Presid(  nt  the  power  to 
initiate  war  was,  very  :  rankly.  to  give 
peace  a  helping  hand,  is  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson stated  in  a  letter  »  James  Madi- 
son: 

We  have  already  given  li|  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  dog  ot  war  by  transfer- 
ring the  power  of  declarlag  war  from  the 
Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from  those 
who  are  to  spend  to  thosa  who  are  to  pay. 

iOT 
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bnt  was  granted 

^e  bitter  experl- 
monarchy  in 
^ch  had  the  ab- 
at  to  commence 
itary  restraint. 
id  not  want  this 


Finally,   the  reason 
power  to  declare  war  in 
that  we  are  especially  acioimtable 
constitutents.  We  in  the 
resentatives,  face  our  constituents 
2  years  and  must  be 
the  decisions  to  send  tlieir 
killed  and  the  expenditure 
dollars  for  war. 


placing  the 

the  Congress  is 

to  our 

House  of  Rep- 

every 

ible   to   Justify 

sons  to  be 

of  their  tax 


ORDERINa  OUR  P  ilORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consum^  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York^ 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  I  w  sh  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

As  a  freshman  Representative,  I  was 
elected  In  part  because  iny  constituents 
were  deeply  concerned  ftbout  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its  author- 
ity over  the  militarj  interventions 
abroad  as  well  as  our  lomestic  policy 
at  home. 

As  a  freshman,  I  am  Very  pleased  by 
our  special  order  today  bnd  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  wit:  i  my  colleagues 
in  presenting  to  the  American  public 
serious  constitutional  issi  les  which  affect 
all  of  us. 

We  are,  as  I  said  befoi  e.  Involved  now 
In  the  Cambodian  inter  ention.  Let  me 
recount  to  you  the  facts  is  we  can  glean 
them,  although  the  President  has 
shrouded  much  of  this  activity  In  se- 
crecy. We  have  been  con  lucting  massive 
B-52  and  aghter-bomb<  r  raids  on  an 
average  of  250  strikes  a  day  with  60  to 
120  B-52s  being  used.  V  e  are  spending 
a  minimum  of  $1  millioi  i  a  day.  We  do 
not  yet  know  the  human  toll  of  this  war. 

There  is  no  justifica  ion  under  the 
Constitution  for  this  bot  ibing.  Congress 
has  not  declared  war.  Tl  e  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  which  miy  have  served 


Vietnam  war, 
do   not   have 


application  of 

the  admlnls- 
constltutlonal 


as  a  justification  for  the 

has   been   repealed.   We 

troops  and  prisoners  of  wat  in  Cambodia 

whom  we  have  to  proUct.  Even  our 

treaty  obligations  do  not  ai  ply  here,  since 

Lon  Nol  himself  rejected 

SEATO  to  Cambodia. 

What  justification  does 
tration  offer  despite  the  v-uiioMmuona 
prohibition  against  an  ^ecutive  unl 
lateral  declaration  or  entr:^  into  war? 

As  Mr.  Sullivan,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asia,  said: 

For  now  I'd  just  say  the  justlflcatlon  la 
the  reelection  of  President  Nl^on. 

But,  let  me  say  that  thfe  Constitution 
says  otherwise,  and  if  we  a^e  not  to  abide 
by  the  Constitution  in  this  respect  we 
will  undermine  very  serloisly  the  foun- 
dations of  this  Govemm&t  that  have 
served  this  country  so  w4l  for  so  long. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  one  other 
aspect  of  the  unilateral  entry  into  war 
by  the  President,  and  the  failure  to  ad- 
here to  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
having  Congress  declare  wbr,  or  at  least 
approve  it. 

Permitting  the  President  to  conduct  a 
war  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
ultimately  preempts  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  shape  or  control  «vents  here  at 
home.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  spend- 
ing limit,  then  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  can  unilaterally  decide  to 
spend  money  on  military  activities  in  es- 
sence determines  the  amount  available 
for  domestic  needs.  The  Congress  cannot 
capture  control  over  domestic  priorities 
if  the  pie  to  be  divided  hare  at  home  is 
going  to  shrink  as  a  resul*  of  the  Presi- 
dent's warmaking  powers,  i 

The  price  of  war  was  a  i^apid  Inflation, 
and  the  price  of  that  infla^on  In  one  re- 
spect was  the  fact  that  w|e  in  Congress 
cannot  enact  desperately  [needed  social 
programs  in  health,  education,  job  train- 
ing, and  economic  development,  except 
by  overriding  a  Presldentlil  veto— justi- 
fied in  part  on  the  grounds  of  inflation 
that  was  created  in  the  first  place  by  a 
war  that  the  executive  entered  into  uni- 
laterally. T 

The  second  price  we  pay  similarly  Is 
in  the  area  of  impoundment  hi  which  the 
President  ostensibly  on  tWe  basis  of  In- 
flation imposes  restrictioni  on  spending 
in  housing,  water  pollution  [and  veterans' 
benefits.  Thus,  this  Congiess  is  left  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  wa*  that  it  never 
in  the  first  place  declared.  ] 

Finally  I  would  Uke  to  Aoint  out  that 
a  war  gains  a  momentum  df  its  own,  and 
reaches  a  point  beyond  which  controls 
as  a  practical  matter  cam  no  longer  be 
imposed.  Our  experience  in  Vietnam 
shows  that  once  men  anq  money  were 
committed,  then  more  men  and  money 
had  to  be  committed  to  jus  tify  the  sacri- 
fices previously  made. 

The  war  in  Cambodia  cm  be  stopped 
now,  and  if  we  do  not  stop  the  war,  as 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemfen  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out,  we  niay  be  in  the 
same  position  that  we  wer !  10  years  ago 
in  Vletnsmi. 

It  is  critical  not  only  t<  preserve  the 
constitutional  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  to  preserve  our  clomestlc  needs 
at  home  and  our  ability  tolcontrol  them, 
for  the  Congress  has  to  Uave  some  say 
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over  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
a  war  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
for  her  very  excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  I  am  in  Congress 
is  to  voice  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Georgia.  My  con- 
stituents want  their  voice  heard  with  a 
fresh  approach  to  old  problems  which  do 
not  seem  to  go  away,  but  just  end  up 
costing  them  more.  They  feel  that  the 
grassroots  opinion  of  the  American  voter 
has  become  lost  among  the  rigidity  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Congress  and  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  here  to  serve  the  people,  to 
stand  up  and  debate,  and  to  vote  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  are  seeing  their 
hard  earned  wages  being  eaten  up  by 
taxes  and  prices  being  driven  up  by  In- 
flation whose  root  cause  is  the  deficit 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Past  administrations  and  Congresses 
have  overspent  and  have  given  away 
billions  of  dollars  without,  it  seems, 
much  regard  for  the  average  working- 
man.  But  the  blank  check  spending  of 
the  past  has  caught  up  with  us  and  now 
is  the  time  to  make  up  for  past  mistakes 
and  remedy  the  problem. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  clean 
our  air  and  water  now,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  future  generations  to  use. 
So  it  is  with  our  fiscal  responsibility. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  do  something. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  if 
this  Congress  really  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  of  high  taxes 
and  inflation,  now  is  the  time  for  us  all 
to  work  together  in  this  endeavor. 

The  administration  has  aheady  acted 
to  do  what  it  feels  should  be  done  to 
combat  this  situation.  When  the  Presi- 
dent slashed  the  budget,  he  delivered  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  Congress.  I  beUeve 
that  it  was  a  shock  that  Congress 
needed. 

The  President  proclaimed  that  the  time 
for  spending  more  money  than  we  take 
in  should  come  to  an  end.  I  agree. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  both 
feel  that  spending  must  be  decreased. 
The  question  is,  who  will  cut  It — the 
President  or  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress must  take  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibiUty  to  manage  the  budget,  cut  it 
where  necessary,  and  it  must  start  facing 
those  hard  decisions  right  away. 

It  should  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  Constitution  clearly  gives 
Congress  the  mandate  and  the  power  to 
mold  the  programs  that  move  our  coun- 
try. To  surrender  that  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  most 
basic  principle  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  Con- 
gress must  assert  its  authority  to  set  the 
budget.  That  is  the  reason  to  which  I 
wish  CO  address  myself  today. 

No  President,  no  matter  how  wise  or 
skillful,  can  effectively  bear  the  respon- 


sibility of  life  or  death  power  over  the 
legislative  programs  of  our  Government. 
What  we  have  Is  a  question  of  judg- 
ment, smd  I  think  Congress — when  it 
begins  to  face  reality — is  best  equipped 
to  exercise  good  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

Who  knows  best  what  progrtuns  are 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  district — 
the  Congressman,  as  he  Is  the  one  who 
knows  the  real,  personal  necessities,  and 
not  some  faceless  bureaucrat  in  the  Of- 
flce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  recent  mandates  of  this  bureau- 
crat have  cut  bswik  sorely  needed  funds 
In  my  district — funds  needed  by  the  peo- 
ple who  paid  their  taxes  for  government 
services — the  farmers,  the  businessmen, 
the  low-income  families,  the  working 
mothers,  the  handicapped  children,  the 
mentally  retarded  students,  the  small 
towns  struggling  for  decent  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  those  town^  seeking  aid 
for  industrial  growth  which  would  mean 
jobs,  a  decent  living,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life  for  thousands 
of  Georgians.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
these  citizens  why  needed  Federal  funds 
are  being  cut  back  by  the  administration 
when  they  elected  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  determine  how  tax  money  would 
be  spent. 

Federal  funds  being  used  in  my  dis- 
trict are  not  the  free-wheeling  easy 
money  programs  that  have  led  our  na- 
tional budget  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
These  are  not  welfare  giveaways,  they 
are  programs  that  give  a  chance  for  a 
better  life  to  hard-working  people  with 
the  will  to  help  themselves.  For  every 
Federal  dollar  invested  or  loaned,  many 
times  that  amount  will  ultimately  be  gen- 
erated for  the  benefit  of  local  commu- 
nities. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  consider  these  programs  untouch- 
able. They  should  not  necessarily  be 
spared  their  day  on  the  budget  chopping 
block. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  we  must  tighten 
our  economic  belts,  and  the  people  of  my 
district  are  ready  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  hardships.  But  they  are  not  ready  to 
surrender  the  job  of  determining  priori- 
ties to  someone  who  Is  not  answerable  to 
the  people  eis  are  elected  officials  .  .  . 
someone  who  makes  descisions  affecting 
my  constituents  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  people  of  America  want  their  budget 
priorities  made  in  the  public  view.  In  the 
committee  rooms  and  the  chambers  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  not  by  some- 
one who  wears  the  cloak  of  executive 
privilege  who  does  not  have  to  answer  to 
the  Congress  or  the  people. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Georgia  have  a  right  to  know 
why  our  Government  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  approve  an  FHA  loan 
that  will  give  a  deserving  family  a  de- 
cent place  to  live  at  the  same  time  our 
Government  has  approved  a  $12  million 
loan  to  Zambia  to  increase  its  tobacco 
production. 

I  need  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
mayors  of  small  towns  why  there  is  no 
money  to  build  a  sewer  system  that  would 
be  a  major  boon  to  the  town's  economic 
growth.  I  have  to  explain  why  Congress 
cannot  appropriate  money  for  the  towns 


but  the  administration  can  request  an 
increase  in  defense  expenditures  while  we 
are  having  hundreds  of  bases  closed  and 
the  Nation  is  not  supposedly  Involved 
extensively  in  any  foreign  confiicts. 

I  have  to  explain  why  there  Is  no  money 
for  farm  conservation  and  why  the  rural 
'  electric  and  telephone  program  must  be 
cut  back  at  the  same  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  contemplating  sp«iding 
bilUons  of  taxpayers  money  to  rebuild 
North  Vietnam. 

I  have  to  be  able  to  tell  my  constitu- 
ents why  our  Nation  must  cut  back  on 
domestic  programs  at  the  same  time  that 
billions  are  being  spent  for  economic  and 
military  foreign  aid. 

Let  us.  through  cooperation  between 
the  administration  and  the  Craigress,  do 

what  every  American  family  must  do 

sit  down  and  budget  our  expenses. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  budget  as 
the  "amount  of  money  available  for  a 
particular  purpose."  Past  Congresses  and 
administrations  have  defined  it  differ- 
ently it  seenvs.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress,  t'lrough  the  voice  of  535 
elected  officials  from  all  over  the  Nation 
to  indeed  budget,  by  spending  no  more 
than  is  taken  in. 

For  the  long  range,  I  believe  Congress 
should  set  a  spending  limit  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  and  then  live  within  that  limit 
when  it  appropriates  funds.  It  would  be 
an  agonizing  process,  just  as  agonizing  as 
it  is  for  any  American  family  who  must 
budget. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  because 
time  is  short,  I  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress set  a  percentage  for  an  across  the 
board  reduction  in  spending  in  all  de- 
partments of  Government  and  let  every- 
one bear  their  share  of  the  burden  in 
bringing  order  back  to  Government 
spending. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  take 
this  time  so  that  I  too  might  congratulate 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Miss 
Holtzman)  on  her  very,  very  eloquent 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  recall  that  back 
around  1965,  when  I  was  following  the 
Johnson  administration  with  respect  to 
the  war,  and  was  in  part  what  they  csdled 
a  "hawk"  at  the  time,  I  foimd  that  after 
making  complete  study  of  the  situation, 
and  having  talked  to  many  generals  and 
naval  admirals,  smd  with  high  people  in 
the  State  Department,  and  people  in  the 
CIA,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  I  became  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  justify  within 
my  own  heart  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  anything  else  but  a  civil  war,  and  I 
could  justify  no  longer  politically,  mor- 
ally or  spirtually  its  continuation  at  the 
expense  of  our  Nation. 

I  recall  being  at  the  briefing  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
Mr.  Kissinger  earUer  in  the  year,  and  it 
was  explained  to  us  about  the  peace  and 
how  we  were  wanting  the  boys  home — 
and  we  do  want  the  boys  home  and  are 
happy  that  the  prisoners  have  re- 
turned— and  we  do  want  a  full  account- 
ing of  those  who  are  missing  in  action. 
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We  do  hope  that  the  peace  that  is  glued 
together  stays  permanently  together. 

At  that  time  I  recall  Mr.  Kissinger 
saying  that  with  regard  to  Cambodia,  It 
was  the  will  of  the  Cambodians  that 
there  be  a  cabinet  made  up  of  both  sides 
of  the  argimient  that  was  going  on,  and 
tlutt  they  thought  perhaps  that  in  a 
■month  or  so  the  war  in  Cambodia  would 
be  over.  But  actually  I  am  becoming  ter- 
rifically concerned,  as  I  know  other 
Members  of  the  House  are — as  Miss 
HoLTZMAN  is  in  her  remarks,  saying  how 
we  are  spending  a  million  dollars  a  day 
there.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  get  involved 
in  Cambodia  as  we  are  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  there  was  anything  that  ever 
showed  that  the  power  of  Congress  was 
eroding,  it  was  the  war  when  we  sat  by 
here  and  merely  debated,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that,  but  in  one  instance,  we  ever 
had  an  opportimlty  to  actually  vote  on 
the  issue  of  the  war  itself.  We  always 
were  voting  on  the  previous  Question,  or 
on  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 
But  I  think  only  on  one  issue  did  this 
Congress  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  war  itself. 

I  think  it  is  time,  with  us  going  home, 
that  we  take  some  deep  concern  of  what 
is  happening  in  Cambodia.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  getting  the 
knowledge  from  the  President  as  to  what 
is  happening  over  there.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  a  real  effort  when  we 
come  back  to  make  sure  that  this  war 
never  gets  into  our  hands  exactly  as  the 
Vietnam  war  did,  because  it  broke  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans  and  split 
this  country  down  the  middle. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress took  a  good  look  at  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  doing  and 
never  make  the  same  mistake  we  made 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

On  behsdf  of  my  fellow  freshmen,  I 
express  our  appreciation  for  his  spend- 
ing the  evening  with  us. 

Now  I  should  like  to  yield  to  our  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate with  my  colleagues  and  new 
Members  of  the  93d  Congress  In  this 
special  order,  because  much  of  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  tonight  I  think 
is  an  issue  that  has  been  much  heralded 
in  the  past  few  years  across  America.  It  is 
a  very  basic  issue,  and  it  is  called  law  and 
order. 

We  are  talking  tonight  not  about  crime 
In  the  streets  and  not  about  that  kmd  of 
law  and  order  which  was  misused  in 
some  campaigns.  We  are  talking  about 
law  and  order  as  it  pertains  to  the  basic 
law  of  the  land:  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  maintain  and  reas- 
sert the  constitutional  responsibility  and 
authority  which  have  been  its  from  the 
time  this  country  was  founded.  We  have 
seen  much  happen  in  this  coimtry 
through  tradition  and  precedent  in  the 
loss  of  constitutional  powers. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  through  tradl- 
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tion  and  precedent  the  Idss  of  those  pow- 
ers by  the  Congress  of  tae  United  States. 
For  the  past  three  Presidential  adminis- 
trations, Congress  partla  by  its  own  fault 
and  partly  by  the  actloiis  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  has  been  losing  its  constitu- 
tional authority.  I  think  this  year  1973  is 
a  crucial  time  for  Congress  to  regain  and 
reassert  those  responsit>ilities  and  au- 
thorities, because  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  kind  of  country  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  future. 

When  I  go  back  to  my  district — which, 
incidentally,  gave  well  K>ver  a  100,000- 
vote  pliurality  to  Preslflent  Nixon — we 
talk  very  frankly  about  Ihis  issue  of  con- 
gressional responsibUltn  and  authority. 

I  point  out  that  It  ps  important  to 
them,  because  even  thoiigh  80  percent  of 
them  may  today  agree  with  the  cuts  that 
the  President  is  making,  the  cuts  and  the 
impoimdments  of  the  bills  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  set  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Tl)e  issue  is  3  years 
from  now  when  we  wfil  have  another 
President.  And  if  we  in  1^73  give  up  those 
constitutional  responstiillties  to  one 
man,  H  does  me  little  good  to  voice  the 
opinions  of  my  districlf  and  to  act  on 
their  behalf  in  1977  whoi  another  Presi- 
dent may  be  making!  decisions  with 
which  they  do  not  agreej 

In  order  for  Congress  to  reassert  that 
authority,  I  think  it  is  tflrribly  important 
that  we  look  to  two  or  t^ree  things, 

First  of  all  Is  the  re 
itself,  and  here  I  think 
man  class  owe  a  great 
to  the  leadership  of  the 
sentatives  for  taking  thi 
ing  this  great  body.  Inl  reforming  it  by 
maldng  it  more  open  to  the  public,  some- 
thing which  the  executive  branch,  ac- 
cording to  tonight's  Washington  Star, 
still  has  not  done,  and  reforming  it  in 
the  way  we  select  our  leaders  through  the 
committee  system.  So  tltt  has  been  done 
and  it  is  working  and  I  think  this  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  milestones  of  this  decade 
of  legislative  government  at  the  Federal 
level.  I 

The  other  issue  has  to  do  with  im- 
poundment, and  we  arejgoing  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  tllat,  to  statutorily 
draw  the  line  between  [the  powers  and 
authority  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  1 

Third  is  the  budget  qijestion  itself.  The 
administration  would  ftiake  us  believe 
that  this  is  a  question  ^f  who  is  fiscally 
irresponsible,  and  they  i;tould  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  is  the  fiscally  ir- 
responsible body  of  tjhls  Nation.  Of 
course,  as  other  speakers  have  said  to- 
night, that  is  not  the 
the  Congress  which 
back  the  budget  request 
But  we  also  have  to  & 
that  we  simply  do  not 
nisms  at  this  point  to  look  at  the  entire 
revenue  picture  and  to  look  at  the  expen- 
diture picture  and  to  tfy  to  bring  them 
into  balance.  But  agal4.  with  gratitude 
to  the  leadership,  we 
mechanism  and  we 
through  the  Joint  Cc^nmittee  on  the 
Budget  and  their  repor  .  I  am  sure  that 
the  freshman  class  vfU  support  this 
effort. 

Now,  what  other  thftigs  can  we  do? 


orm  of  Congress 
(re  as  the  fresh- 

^ebt  of  gratitude 
louse  of  Repre- 
lead  in  reform- 
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been  cutting 

f  the  Executive. 
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Specifically  the  point  I  iranted  to  talk 
about  tonight  is  one  arek  in  which  we 
can  show  we  are  fiscally  responsible,  and 
It  has  to  do  with  the  oiieral  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1972.  It  i^aa  to  do  with 
the  amendment  I  introduced,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  many  of  tnls  class  and  by 
26  other  Members  of  this  body,  just  a 
week  ago.  It  amends  the  1972  Qeneral 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  very  simply  and 
says  that  no  general  revenue  sharing 
fimds  Shan  be  spent  unites  those  fimds 
were  included  by  the  Pre^dent  as  a  part 
of  a  balanced  or  surplus  tudget. 

In  the  1974  fiscal  year  this  means  we 
would  be  saving  $8  billion,'  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. This  means  wt  would  be  cut- 
ting the  President's  red ;  ink  budget  in 
half  in  the  fiscal  year  1674.  I  think  it 
would  also  mean  that  Congress  would  be 
reasserting  its  authority  rai  an  annual 
basis  to  take  a  look  at  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  picture.  Last  year  Congress 
voted  $30.2  billion  for  general  revenue 
sharing  over  a  5-year  period,  and  C(hi- 
gress  gave  up  all  responsibility  for  suc- 
ceeding years  by  saying  that  there  should 
be  $6  billion  spent  in  each  year. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?        i 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahokna.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  share 
revenues  when  it  has  a  deficit  budget? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  the 
whole  point  of  this  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Aritansas  cospon- 
sored. For  once  it  says  w*  must  be  hon- 
est in  our  rhetoric  as  wal  as  our  legis- 
lation with  the  American  people.  If  there 
is  no  revenue  to  share,  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  debt  sharint.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  In  the  review  of  tne  general  rev- 
enue sharing  bill  that  my  office  has  con- 
ducted, we  fovmd  it  is  nofc  the  State  gov- 
ernments who  are  Insolvent,  it  is  not 
the  local  governments  wtjo  are  insolvent 
and  who  need  revenue  sharing,  it  is  the 
Federal  Government  whieh  Is  the  insol- 
vent body.  _j 

Thirty-one  of  the  50  skates  will  have 
surpluses  this  year.  We  hfeve  looked  into 
how  some  of  this  money  [is  being  spent. 
We  found  that  In  a  small  commimlty  in 
my  home  State  a  $10,000  general  reve- 
nue sharing  check  was  issued.  They  had 
no  mechanism  as  to  how  to  spend  it,  so 
they  redecorated,  repainted,  recarpeted 
and  put  new  drapes  into]  city  hall.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  progifams  which  are 
helping  the  poor  and  middle-income 
families  in  that  community  were  being 
cut  off,  said  those  people  were  being  hurt. 
In  one  State  In  this  coimtry  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  wltn^their  millions 
of  dollars  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds,  so  they  put  them  iito  certificates 
of  deposit.  At  the  same  time,  their  chil- 
dren were  being  denied  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  education.  The 
college  students  were  being  denied  help 
to  get  a  college  educatloti. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  such 
as  this.  I  think  that  if  thl^  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  put  iOB  force  behind 
an  amendment  such  as  tills  and  would 
force  the  administration  to  admit  that 
the  irresponsible  fiscal  txxly  has  not  been 
the  Congress,  but  has  bden  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  to  force  them  to  eitlier 
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accept  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
their  deficit  by  this  method  and  accept 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  honest  with 
the  American  people  and  recognize  that 
we  do  not  have  any  revenue  to  share  in 
a  deficit  budget,  then  I  think  we  could 
be  strildng  a  very  significant  blow  for 
the  taxpayer  who  has  demanded  that 
the  C3k>vemment  take  the  lead  and  hold 
down  spending;  hold  down  nonessential 
spending  and  put  the  money  that  we  can 
save  into  the  programs  that  are  going 
to  provide  the  housing,  going  to  provide 
the  education  for  our  children,  going  to 
give  particularly  our  elderly  citizens  the 
needed  hesilth  care  that  they  so  desper- 
ately need  today  and  are  being  denied. 

I  thank  the  gentlemeoi. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McSpadden)  . 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
great  remarks  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  and  commend  him  es- 
pecially on  the  legislation  which  he 
mentioned  as  to  the  deficit  spending  rev- 
enue sharing  as  being  one  of  the  most 
sane  approaches  to  fiscal  responsibility 
that  has  been  introduced  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  very  fine  remarlcs. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sttidds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  suspect  the  Members  of  the  fresh- 
man clEiss  should  offer  their  condolences, 
if  not  their  apologies,  to  the  employees 
of  the  House  whose  evening  plans  have 
been  somewhat  destroyed  by  our  under- 
takings. I  suspect,  however,  that  they 
will  understand,  given  the  magnitude  of 
what  we  are  talking  about;  that  things 
far  more  important  than  their  evening 
plans,  or  ours,  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  last  few  years  and  decades;  that 
there  are  people  hi  this  Nation  who  have 
no  homes;  that  there  are  people  in  this 
Nation  who  have  no  food;  that  there  are 
people  in  this  Nation  who  have  no 
health  care. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  here  tonight  In  this 
hall,  or  anjrwhere  else  in  this  Nation  or 
on  this  earth  to  discuss  this  or  any 
other  crisis,  because  of  the  imbalance 
and  the  irresponsibility  to  which  we  are 
trying  to  address  ourselves  this  evening. 

We  recognize  the  unusualness  of 
freshman  Members  doing  anjrthing 
quite  so  unconventional  or — I  cannot 
use  the  word  "dramatic"  I  think  in  all 
fairness — but  as  lengthy  and  wordy  as 
this. 

This  freshman  class  of  Democrats  In 
the  93d  Congress  decided  very  early  on 
that  we  would  not  content  ourselves 
simply  with  the  traditional  social  func- 
tions of  what  is  called  the  93d  club.  We 
discovered  that  we  had  come  from  every 
comer  of  this  country  with  a  great  deal 
In  common  to  a  very  surprising  extent. 


We  have  in  common,  first  of  all,  and 
most  obviously,  the  fact  that  has  been 
referred  to  earUer  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, that  most  of  us,  and  I  think 
perhaps  all  of  us.  are  fresh  from  1  or 

2  or.  in  some  cases.  3  years  of  intensive 
grassroots  campaigning. 

That  has  brought  us  Inevitably  as  close 
as  possibly  can  be  to  the  feelings  and  the 
pulse  of  the  people.  We  have  discovered, 
in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  geography 
which  we  represent,  that  we  came  to  this 
institution  with  a  great  deal  in  common 
in  terms  of  how  we  read  the  feelings  of 
the  people  whom  we  now  represent.  We 
have  come  here  and  we  now  speak  with 
all  the  accmnulated  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  experience  of  3^  months  of  serv- 
ice in  this  institution.  But  we  believe  we 
do  have  a  right  to  speak  not  only  be- 
cause, as  the  Speaker  earUer  indicated, 
we  represent  roughly  some  half  million 
people,  as  does  every  other  Member  of 
this  body,  but  because  as  a  group  we  can 
claim  to  be  at  lesist  as  close  In  rapport 
and  understanding  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  as  the  other  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

The  freshman  Democratic  Members  at 
this  point  stand,  I  believe  it  can  be  said, 
very  concerned  and  very  frustrated.  We 
feel  that  that  concern  and  that  frustra- 
tion are  a  legitimate  and  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. We  represent  all  Idnds  of  people. 
I,  too,  as  does  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, represent  a  district  that  was  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Nixon.  My  mail,  coming  from 
the  most  traditionally  Republican  parts 
of  my  district,  is  now  full  of  letters  tram. 
people  who  say  such  things  as,  "I  am  a 
Republican.  I  have  been  a  Republican 
all  my  life.  I  have  voted  twice  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  but  this  is  not  what  I  voted  for." 

I  believe  that  points  up  what  has  also 
been  said  earlier  here.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  tonight  Is  not  a  question  of 
partisan  politics.  It  Is  not  Democrats 
versus  Republicans.  It  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  versus  a  Republican 
President.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Each  of  us  within  this  broad  general 
theme  this  evening  has  been  sissigned  a 
specific  focus.  Before  I  get  to  mine,  with- 
out repeating  too  much  what  has  Iieen 
said  before,  without  going  back,  as  we 
have  earlier  this  evening,  into  the 
uniqueness  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  into  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tutional crisis.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
beyond  what  was  said  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  (Miss  Holtzman) 
about  what  is  going  on  now  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

We  all  learned  this  morning  by  listen- 
ing to  the  radio  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  yesterday  ap- 
proved a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
roughly  one-half  billion  dollars  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  testimony  before  that 
subcommittee,  which  I  believe  was  in  a 
closed  session.  Indicates  that  somewhere 
in  the  nature  of  $150  million  of  that 
money  hEis  already  been  spent  directly 
for  vhe  costs  of  the  bombing  In  the  first 

3  months  of  this  year. 

I  submit,  as  did  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  that  the  President's  con- 


duct of  that  bombing  Is  Illegal.  It  is  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  specifical^  and 
clearly  gives  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war.  And  it  is  in  violation  of 
a  statute  passed  by  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  which  states  that  the 
defense  of  Cambodia  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  American  troops,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  Cambodia  or  Laos.  There 
are  no  longer  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Laos,  and  there  are  none,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  Cambodia. 

I  beUeve  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  most 
Members  of  the  freshman  class  here, 
and  I  would  hope  on  behalf  of  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  in  saying 
that  we  all  go  to  bed  each  night  with  a 
nightmarish  vision  of  waking  up  the  next 
morning  to  discover  that  the  first  B-52 
has  been  shot  down,  the  first  American 
airmen  have  been  taken  prisoner,  imd 
that  the  whole  vicious  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  begim  again  and  that  we  will 
again  be  confronted  from  the  President 
with  the  old  tired  rationale  of  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  the  bombing  for  the 
protection  of  American  prisoners. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  tmd  great  frus- 
tration that  we  note  in  the  3^  months 
we  have  been  here,  throughout  almost  all 
of  which  that  bombing  has  continued, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  continuing  at 
this  moment,  there  has  been  no  action  in 
this  Congress. 

No  voices  of  any  note,  of  any  power, 
have  been  heard;  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  must  in 
all  fairness  say  at  this  point,  after  all 
the  criticism  that  hsis  been  leveled  by 
our  colleagues  at  the  executive  branch 
of  the  CSovemment,  that  the  horrendous 
imbalance  which  now  exists  in  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system  is  not  simply 
a  case  of  executive  usurpation  of  power 
constitutionally  assigned  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  also  a  case  of  the  Congress  not  hav- 
ing exercised  the  will  and  the  courage 
to  assert  the  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion very  clearly  and  very  wisely  gives  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formal joking  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  Members  have  been 
heard  halfheartedly  to  say,  "I  wonder 
if  a  resolution  will  be  introduced  formally 
to  abolish  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  institutiCHi  should 
ever  cease  to  exist,  I  think  It  will  not 
have  been  entirely  a  case  of  murder;  a 
significsmt  part  of  it  at  least  will  have 
to  be  put  down  as  suicide  of  a  body  which 
did  not  have  the  courage  and  the  will, 
although  it  clearly  has  the  power,  to 
stand  on  its  own  constitutional  feet. 

We  have  the  same  question  and  the 
same  problem  which  has  been  brought 
up  before  on  the  question  of  executive 
impoundment  of  funds. 

The  Constitution  very  clearly  states 
that  the  job  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  execute  the  laws  of 
this  land,  not  to  make  them.  It  Is  the 
sole  and  special  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress of  ttie  United  States  to  make  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  President  of  the 
United  States  h£LS  boldly  and  clearly  as- 
serted his  authority  to  decide  for  himself 
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what  will  and  what  will  not  be  done  with 
the  people's  mooey. 

The  distinguished  i^ieaker  of  the 
House  pointed  out  earlier  that  it  Is  only 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  can 
originate  appropratlons  bills  and  revenue 
bills.  A  great  deal  of  history  went  into 
the  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  wrote  tlie  C(Ri£titution.  They 
had  seen  unchecked  executive  power  in 
their  own  lives,  in  their  own  land.  They 
feared  it  more  than  they  feared  anything 
else,  auid  they  wrote  a  Constitution  de- 
signed to  see  to  it  that  we  would  not  end 
up  again  in  this  Nation  with  a  king  or 
with  a  President  or  with  any  kind  of  an 
executive  who  had  authority  of  ills  own 
to  reach  into  people's  homes  and  take 
out  their  sons  and  send  them  to  war  or 
to  reach  into  the  pe(H>le's  pockets  and 
take  out  their  money  and  do  with  it  as 
he  would. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
now  asserts  increasingly  his  authority  to 
do  that,  and  this  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  to  take  that  authority  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  echo,  I  think,  at 
this  point  the  gratitude  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones),  in  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  this  House  for 
the  reforms  that  have  been  accomplished 
to  date.  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  and 
as  we  imderstand  it,  a  great  deal  Is  in 
the  process  of  being  done,  particularly 
wltii  regard  to  the  form  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  this  House  deals  with 
the  budget. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  right  when  he  accuses  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility in  this  particular  regard.  The  struc- 
ture and  the  procedure,  the  method  by 
which  we  deal  with  appropriations  In  this 
Congress,  do  not,  in  fact,  permit  us  to 
take  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
budget.  We  vote  on  appropriations  one 
at  a  Ume.  The  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  <hi  Appropriations  deal  with 
one  department,  one  agency,  one  branch, 
one  area,  at  a  time.  No  one  in  this  Con- 
gress, given  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding and  dealing  with  the  budget, 
has  an  overview.  We  do  not  set  a  spend- 
ing celling ;  we  do  not  set  priorities  within 
that  ceiling  and  hold  ourselves  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  think  I  can 
speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  freshman 
IDemocrats  In  expressing  our  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Biidget,  that  It  has  our 
complete  and  wholehearted  endorsement 
of  what  we  hope  and  understand  wHl  be 
accomplished  by  this  Congress  to  remedy 
that  situation.  If  and  when  we  can  do 
that,  if  atKl  when  this  Congress  can  set 
for  itself  the  spending  limit  and  the 
prtorlties  which  the  Constitution  clearly 
intends  us  to  do,  we  will  have  removed 
the  one  weapon  the  President  uses  to 
confuse  the  people  of  this  country  by 
charging  the  Congress  with  fiscal  irre- 
sponribOlty. 

As  bas  been  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
President,  who  uses  the  words  "fiscal  ir- 
respooBlbaitF.'*  himself  submitted  a 
budget  more  than  $13  billion  out  of  bal- 
ance. Not  only  that  hut  t>y  a  wonderful 
bit  of  sleight  of  hand  to  the  use  of  ac- 
counting procedures,  that  budget  would 


be  more  than  twice  as  xhuch  out  of  bal- 
ance were  It  not  for  the  wumge  tostituted 
by  this  administration  kx  which  for  the 
first  time  trust  funds,  sfich  as  social  se- 
curity, were  counted  in  as  a  part. 

There  is  not  one  stutd  of  leidthnacy 
for  the  criticism  by  the  Hresident,  to  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fiscal  irresK«islbility  on  the 
part  of  Congress  exceptln  the  crucial  re- 
gard which  we  hope  wlM  be  corrected  as 
a  result  of  the  very  weldome  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Biidget. 

My  own  focus — and  I  will  be  brief  In 
It — ^is  a  pedestrian  and  routine  one.  It  luus 
to  do  In  a  specific  sense  with  such  mun- 
dane matters  as  allowances,  as  travel,  as 
telephones,  as  printing,  as  the  tools  to  do 
tiie  job  of  what  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  co- 
equal branch  of  governnient.  You  can  see 
that  through  a  couple  of  examples. 

"nie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  660  employees  to  review  the  budget 
and  has  at  its  command  imtold  thou- 
sands of  professicnal  employees  in  the 
executive  agencies  of  tiie  Government. 
Our  own  House  and  Seiiate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  combined  have  117  em- 
ployees. In  our  case,  ini  the  case  of  my 
office  here  in  Washingtoh,  we  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  several  months  ago  were  it 
not  for  the  dedicated  work  of  one  dozen 
handling  research  assig^iments. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  pfcture  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  thei  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  aad  Budget  trying 
to  rely  on  volunteer  hel  p  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives numl>ers  less!  than  8.000  and 
the  Senate  less  than  5,000.  The  Executive 
branch  employees  2,446^000  people.  One 
of  my  favorite  examples,  at  least  when  I 
am  in  a  masochistic  mpod,  is  oiu:  FTS 
telephones  which  sit  on  the  desk  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Those  phones,  as 
our  colleagues  know,  work  wonderfully. 
They  can  call  anywhere  free  in  this  Na- 
tion except  between  9  to  5,  Monday  to 
Friday.  As  I  imderstaad  it,  even  that 
service  Is  by  courtesy  of  the  Executive 
branch.  1 

The  allowances  of  th|s  Institution  do 
not  allow  a  conscientious  Member  of  this 
House  to  do  his  job  in  serving  his  con- 
stitutents  as  he  ought  toi  be  doing.  It  now 
appears  to  us.  for  examjile,  that  our  tele- 
phone allowances  for  olu:  three  district 
offices  will  be  exceeded  by  approximately 
$135  a  month.  There  is  nowhere  for  that 
to  come  from  except  th^  personal  pocket 
of  a  Member. 

Our  allowance  for  such  essential 
equipment  as  telecopiers  and  Xerox  ma- 
chines in  district  offices  we  now  estimate 
will  be  exceeded  by  approximately  $120 
a  month,  and  there  is  iiowhere  for  that 
to  come  from  except  f r^m  the  pocket  of 
a  Member.  1 

We  heard  a  great  de«  of  criticism  on 
this  floor  earlier  this  week  about  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  this  institu- 
tion in  franking  mail  for  the  people  we 
represoit.  Last  year  |24  miilion  was 
spent  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  congres- 
sional franked  mail.  The  executive 
branch  spent  $272  million  in  free  mail, 
interestingly  enough,  i  point  out  the 
figure  in  order  to  put  a  few  things  in 
perspective.  The  bu^^et  last  year  for  the 
PuUio  Affairs  Division' of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  $2)  milUon.  $3  mll- 
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lion  more  than  the  entire  budget  for  all 
congressional  correspond  mce  with  our 
constituents,  who  constit^te  ever  per- 
son in  this  Nation. 

We  are  allowed  genen^y  18  round 
trips  a  year  as  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion to  our  home  districts^  We  have  been 
here  3  months,  and  I  h$ve  used  11  of 
those  18  trips,  and  when  that  allowance 
Is  gone,  again  there  is  nowhere  for  that 
to  come  from  but  from  Members'  own 
personal  resources. 

We  have  allotted  to  Us  three  rotmd 
trips  for  our  entire  staff  to  our  districts 
per  year.  | 

Oiu*  entire  travel  allowance  pales  in 
comparison  to  one  single  Eresidential  trip 
on  Air  Force  One.  I 

The  entire  legislative  branch,  includ- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office,  hsis 
fewer  than  10  computers  tn  use,  and  less 
than  half  of  these  are  useti  to  supply  the 
Congress  with  information,  while  the 
executive  branch,  so  far  is  I  can  deter- 
mine, has  over  6,000  computers  in  use. 

There  has  been  some  talk  recently  of  a 
recommendation  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
Membei-s  of  the  Congress  from  the  pi-es- 
ent  $42,500  a  year  level  to  $55,000.  I  am 
against  that,  and  I  suspect  that  most  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  freshman  class  are 
against  that.  Because  th^re  is  no  sense 
arguing  with  the  people  jof  this  Nation 
that  the  salaries  we  receive  are  inade- 
quate. But  I  would  like  \o  see  us  have 
the  courage  to  say  that  th<  allowances  we 
are  given  to  do  our  Job  are  inadequate. 

I  think  that  the  general  point  that  we 
would  like  to  make,  wilii  these  fairly 
trivial  and  mundane  observations,  is 
that  the  timidity  that  weks  Members  of 
the  House  exercise  as  we  move  among  our 
colleagues  is  not  necessary.  Unless  we 
very  badly  misread  the  people  we  repre- 
sent ii.  the  great  diversity  of  the  districts 
we  represent,  they  are  demanding  that 
this  institution  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 

I  for  one  am  prepared  to  go  anywhere 
in  my  district  before  any  public  audience 
and  argue  that  we  should  double  the  staff 
allowance  for  Members  of  the  Congress. 
And  I  am  prepared  to  sr^  that  I  would 
have  the  support  of  most  of  the  people  I 
represent. 

And  I  think  that  I  should  hasten  to 
add,  as  I  said  earlier  In  my  remarks, 
that  we  do  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
to  date.  We  are  aware  of  our  newness  in 
this  body.  We  are  aware  that  the  allow- 
ances were  woefully  less  adequate  only  a 
short  time  ago.  We  are  aware  that  only 
yesterday  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou^  Administra- 
tion was  able  to  make  some  progress  in 
our  behalf,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

But  I  think  perhaps  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  say  to  the  people  is  ithat  when  this 
Congress  begins  to  stand, up  on  its  own 
congressional  feet,  and  when  we  begin  to 
override  vetoes  of  the  President,  and 
when  we  begin  to  withhold  funds  for  the 
bombing  of  Laos  and  Can|bodla,  or  any- 
where else,  that  the  President  may  de- 
cide to  continue  this  operation  tomorrow 
morning,  or  next  week,  or  next  month, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  display  feelings  of 
timidity  over  what  we  may  do  or  say. 
bat  that  we  will  have  the  people  behind 
us — in  fact,  they  are  there  now.  I  think 
In  some  respects  tbey  are  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Ilk  i  to  say  in  con- 
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elusion,  if  I  may,  to  our  leadership  that 
we  are  with  them,  that  we  are  behind 
them,  and  the  stronger  they  are  the 
happier  we  will  be. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

SrCTDDS). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  I  join  my  freshman  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  today  in 
a  Joint  statement  outlining  oui  hopes 
and  our  aspirations  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress. More  particularly  at  this  time,  we 
join  in  restating  our  firm  belief  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  now  em- 
broiled, as  it  is.  in  a  constitutional  con- 
flict with  the  executive  branch.  Is  in 
danger  of  losing  outright  its  historical 
power  to  determine  the  direction  and  the 
parameters  of  Federal  activity. 

It  is  curious  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  braxuch  which  has  historically 
and  without  serious  challenge  hereto- 
fore, carried  out  this  function  of  writing 
the  laws,  should  now  feel  an  obligation 
to  restate  our  claim  to  that  authority- 
But  faced,  as  we  are.  by  a  powerful 
Chief  Executive  who.  without  color  of 
constitutional  authority,  has  used  ad- 
ministrative power  to  strangle  program 
after  program,  governmental  activity 
after  governmental  activity,  it  Is  not 
suprising,  I  suppose,  that  we  should 
meet  together  to  reassure  ourselves  and 
each  that  the  lawmaking  authority  of 
this  coimtry  Is,  in  fact,  alive  and  well 
right  here  in  the  Congress.  But  while 
the  Congress  has  given  up  power  from 
time  to  time,  it  retains  the  legal  and 
constitutional  authiHlty  to  legislate — 
indeed,  we  could  not  constituttonally  give 
that  legislative  authority  away  if  we 
compulsively  tried.  The  question  now  is 
whether  we  will  assert  that  authority,  or 
agree  to  its  expropriation  by  the  Execu- 
tive. 

How  has  the  Congress  responded  to  this 
threat?  By  acquiescing,  lAx.  Speaker,  to 
large  measure,  to  the  President's  initia- 
tives. Just  last  week  in  a  thoroughly  dis- 
appototlng  display  of  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional backbone,  this  House  sustained  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  water  and  sewer  grant 
program,  even  though  the  program  had 
passed  this  very  House  earUer  this  year 
by  almost  a  6-to-l  majority.  Why  Is  it 
that  Members  have  abdicated  their  prior 
resolve  to  provide  farming  communities 
with  water  and  sewer  assistance?  Speak- 
ing not  to  impute  a  motive  to  Members 
but  to  Judgment  (m  why  that  veto  was 
not  overridden  by  an  mdignant,  angry 
Congress  as  might  be  expected,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  political  pressures  and  the 
impact  of  the  President's  budget  im- 
poundments, in  a  day  of  rampant  infla- 
tion, was  felt  by  many  and  forced  an 
imseemly,  graceless  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  desire  to  participate  to  de- 
gradtog  of  this  institution.  I  respect  this 
Chamber.  Having  come  to  this  body  from 
lengthy  staff  service  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  my  prejudices  prepared 
me  to  be  bored  here,  to  expect  little,  to 
count  on  nothtog.  Instead,  I  found  ex- 
citement, a  resolve  to  the  majority  to  re- 
ject the  worst  manifestations  of  seniority 
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and  secrecy  and  a  tolerance,  even  respect 
for  newer,  yoimger  Members.  We  are  a 
dynamic  force.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  House  of 
Commons  wliere  it  can  still  be  said,  as 
Hamilton  said  years  ago: 

Here,  Sir,   the  people   govern. 

What  must  the  Congress  do?  We  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  reform  our  procedures 
and  our  legislative  machinery  to  over- 
come the  outdated  restrictions  Congress 
has  voluntarily  allowed  to  exist,  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  deal  to  an  totelllgent, 
toformed  manner  with  the  facts  and 
problems  as  they  come  to  us. 

First.  I  suggest  that  we  must  first  re- 
define oxu*  budgetary  process,  which  we 
are  movtog  to  accomplish  primarily 
through  the  bipartisan  Jotot  Study  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  Prelimtoary 
reports  todicate  that  this  conunittee 
shortly  will  provide  for  our  action,  not 
a  superficial  spending  celling  like  that 
passed  2  weeks  ago  by  the  otner  body, 
but  a  comprehensive  budget  limitation, 
capable  of  enforcement.  After  refinement 
by  the  Congress,  I  hope  we  will  enact 
their  recommoidatloD. 

Second.  We  must  work  out  an  ap- 
proach to  deal  constructively  with  Presi- 
dential impoundments — to  maintato 
congressional  power  over  spendtog.  Both 
these  problems — budget  limitation  and 
Impoundments  control — requh'e  simul- 
taneous solution  because  to  impose  a 
budget  limitation  without  a  solution  to 
the  impoimdment  problem  is  tantamoimt 
to  a  conveyance  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  redirect  spendtog  just  like  he  has 
been  doing,  to  an  extralegal  u'ay.  this 
year. 

As  if  between  parentheses.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  say  that  the  greatest  source  of 
frustration  to  this  freshman  Congress- 
man has  been  the  public  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  role  Congress  has  played 
to  past  years  to  setttog  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  an  axiom  to  p<ditics  that  the  success- 
ful politician  chooses  well  both  his 
enemies  and  his  friends.  This  President 
has  always  carefully  chosen  his  adver- 
saries. The  low  esteem  toto  which  Con- 
gress has  fallen  to  recent  years  has  made 
the  legislative  branch  the  perfect  Presi- 
dential scapegoat  for  toeffectual  eco- 
nomic policy. 

How  is  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Presi- 
dent, with  four  straight  budgets  of  monu- 
mental deficits,  whose  budgets  every  year 
of  his  administration  have  been  cut  by  a 
Congress  determtoed  upon  setting  spend- 
ing priorities,  how  can  he,  with  a  straight 
face,  present  to  the  country  a  proposition 
that  Congress  is  composed  of  irrespon- 
sible spenders?  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  the  Congress  which  has  acted 
responsibly,  which,  over  each  of  the  last 
4  years  has  cut  from  Presidential  re- 
quests, a  total  of  more  than  $21  biUlon. 
They  have  cut  from  the  areas  of  defense 
and  space  and  foreign  assistance,  and 
they  have  added  to  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  health  and  pollution  control, 
among  others.  Congress  has  cut  from 
President  Nixon's  spending  requests  an 
average  of  almost  $6  billion  a  year. 

Now,  belatedly,  insulated  with  4  more 
years,  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 


to  pursuit  of  his  own  legislative  and 
political  ends,  terminates  by  arbitrary 
administrative  fiat,  programs  which  he 
could  not  defeat  to  the  orderly,  lawful 
process  of  our  Government.  And  Con- 
gress, to  its  docile,  dependent  mood,  at 
times  seems  determined  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  wants,  up  to,  and  tocluding, 
the  congressional  birthright. 

So,  to  summary  of  what  I  consider  the 
first  two  imperatives,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  set  out  clearly  our  budget  limitation 
and  define  the  basis  and  procedures 
under  which  we  might  allow  fimds  to  be 
impoimded.  In  an  orderly  democratic 
fashion  we  can  then  set  the  spending 
priorities  we  collectively  determine  to  be 
wise,  and  see  our  determination  through 
by  refusing  to  be  buUled  aboiit  by  raw 
Presidential  power,  aided  by  cH^anlzed 
telegram  campaigns  from  home. 

Third.  To  accomplish  this  end,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  necessary  that  we  estab- 
lish a  division  withto  the  legislative 
branch  comparable  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agonent  and  Budget,  staffed  with  an  ade- 
quate niunber  of  expert  personnel,  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Congress. 

I  learned  firsthand  last  week  how  little 
Congress  really  knows  or  can  ascertato 
about  Federal  spending.  In  an  attempt  to 
prepcu^  an  alternative  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  for  the  consideration  of  this  fresh- 
man Democratic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Mezvinskt)  and  I,  with 
expert  help  from  the  Congressional  Ref- 
erence Service,  set  out  to  learn  where  we 
are  spending  our  resources.  We  were  im- 
able  to  ftod  out  how  much  money,  for 
example,  is  spent  to  matotato  the  300.000 
American  troops  to  Europe.  That  infor- 
mation is  simply  not  available  to  us  to 
any  imderstandable  fashion. 

It  is  totolerable  that,  as  a  legislative 
branch  charged  with  responsibility  at 
oversight  and  control  over  the  executive 
branch,  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  experts,  the  information,  and  statis- 
tics available  only  from  the  very  execu- 
tive luranch  we  are  supposed  to  be  ixtlic- 
ing.  It  is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
meet  its  ctHistitutional  respcmsUiillties  to 
govern  mteUigently  without  independent 
sources  of  information  and  information 
evaluation.  We  are  30  years  behtod  the 
technology  because,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase  around  here,  the  Congress  is 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

I  am  told  that  the  Pentagon,  to  pre- 
pare Its  budget  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  spends  more  money  each  year 
than  Congress  sipproprlates  for  its  own 
operations.  Senator  Mohdali  of  Mto- 
nesota  has  said  it  well : 

When  I  stand  up  in  the  Senate  to  move 
to  delete  funds  for  the  space  shuttle.  It  Is 
one  Senator  and  one  bright  legislative  as- 
sistant against  tbe  unified  resources  of  NASA, 
the  Pentagon,  and  the  entire  Executive 
Branch. 

Is  it  not  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  provide  itself  with  adequate 
data  processtog,  equipment,  staff,  and 
space  to  allow  us  to  deal  totelligently 
with  the  questions  of  the  budget  smd 
oversight  of  the  executive  branch.  I  voted 
yesterday  and  again  today  to  expand  the 
size  of  the  Capitol  because  of  our  desper- 
ate  need  for  space.  I  will  vote  too.  what 
appropriate,   for   another   House   office 
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building  suid  for  a  legislative  office  of 
management  and  budget,  a  legislative 
ombudsman,  and  other  services  and  fa- 
cilities needed  to  do  our  Job  intelligently. 
Without  doing  violence  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Winston  Churchill,  I  think  I 
can  paraphrase  his  request  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England  early  in  World  War 
n  with  my  own  request  to  fellow  legis- 
lators: 

aiv«  ua  the  tools  and  we  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  deUghted  to 
yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  honored  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  lives  are  deeply  af- 
fected when  our  Government  makes 
secret  commitments  to  foreign  nations. 

A  free  society  cannot  allow  its  men 
and  resources  to  be  used  overseas  in  the 
name  of  secret  agreements. 

Starting  3  years  ago.  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abrosul,  chaired  by 
Senator  Symington,  imcovered  a  number 
of  military  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  had  initially  remained 
unknown  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

These  included  an  agreement  with 
Ethiopia  in  1960,  agreements  with  Laos 
In  1963,  with  Thailand  in  1964  and  again 
in  1967,  with  Korea  in  1966  and  certain 
secret  annexes  to  the  Spanish  base  agree- 
ment. 

More  recent  action  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  focused  on 
executive  agreements  concluded  in  De- 
cember 1971,  with  Portugal  for  an  air- 
base  in  the  Azores  and  with  the  Persian 
Qulf  State  of  Bahrain. 

Let  us  focus  on  Just  two  of  these 
eases— oiir  support  of  two  countries  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  world — Spain  and 
Laos. 

In  1967  and  1968,  a  series  of  military 
exercises  were  held  in  Spain.  In  those 
exercises,  several  thousand  U.S.  airborne 
forces  took  part  along  with  Spanish 
forces. 

The  war  game  scenario  described  an 
insurgent  uprising  in  north -central  Spain 
where  the  Spanish  were  able  to  contain 
the  insurgent  forces  within  a  certain 
area,  but  could  not  eliminate  them.  The 
United  States  forces  were  called  upon 
to  fly  from  Oermany  and  be  airdropped 
in  the  insurgent  area.  There  they  linked 
up  with  the  Spanish  forces  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  final  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
group. 

After  such  an  exercise,  can  anyone 
believe  that  we  have  not  made  a  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  event  of  an  internal  up- 
rising? 

This  commitment  is  further  reinforced 
by  the  very  presence  of  American  bases 
on  Spanish  soil.  Spain  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO.  The  Spanish  base  agreements 
have  never  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  treaties.  Yet  the  simple  fact  of  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Spain, 
as  General  Wheeler,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stalf,  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Spanish,  represents 


implement  any 
another  nation 
overseas  imless 


a  stronger  commltmei  it  than  anything 
in  a  written  agreement, 

The  other  case  I  wish  to  mention  is 
Laos.  At  this  very  motnent,  there  is  no 
treaty  obligation  to  Laos  nor  any  other 
agreement  with  that  country  which  com- 
mits the  United  Stages  to  undertake 
military  activities  the|-e.  Yet  we  spent 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  a  secret 
30,000-man  Army  led! by  the  CIA.  We 
spent  millions  more  tio  bomb  areas  in 
Laos  far  from  the  Hoj  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
And  we  are  still  bomoing  in  Laos  even 
today.  I 

For  Christmas  weeM  we  bombed  Ha- 
noi and  now  for  Easier  week  we  are 
bombing  Laos.  ! 

We  must  reestablish  the  rule  of  law 
in  this  country.  The  Constitution  clearly 
states  that  law  for  declarations  of  war 
and  ratifications  of  treaties. 

Congress  should  look  more  closely  at 
our  current  military  agreements  with 
other  countries.  We  shtould  support  leg- 
islation as  proposed  inlthe  Senate  which 
bars  the  use  of  funds  j 
future  agreement  witB 
for  military  base  righ< 
approved  by  the  Senat*  as  a  treaty.  And 
we  must  insist  that  our  Government  dis- 
close all  current  and  fiiture  agreements 
which  would  commit  otir  forces  abroad. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Spfeaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  hiii  excellent  state- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  B  reckinrisge)  . 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDG  E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myielf  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  conferees  this  evening.  I 
have  been  associated  tn  many  circum- 
stances in  the  past  with  many  men  under 
similar  situations,  but  iione  with  a  group 
who  I  found  were  so  firticulate  or,  if  I 
might  say  so,  so  cognizint  of  the  burdens 
that  rest  upon  them. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  two  matters  that  are  of  pri- 
mary concern  that  h$ve  been  touched 
upon  generally  here  thjs  evening  but  not 
with  a  degree  of  speciflfcity  which  I  think 
they  merit.  T 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  studied  and  a  determined  and  pur- 
posefully duplicitous  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  citizenry  of  these  United  States. 
I  attribute  this  to  two  areas  which  we 
have  discussed  in  detail  from  every  van- 
tage point  this  evening.  They  have  to 
do,  first,  with  the  reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible charge  by  a  recldess  administra- 
tion that  the  Congresi  is  wasteful  and 
spendthrift.  Second,  i<  has  to  do  with 
that  magnificent  pieco  of  boondoggling 
which  leads  the  public  to  think  that  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  are  the 
answers  to  the  programs  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
read  for  the  Record  a  brief  series  of 
statements  which  I  thiiik  will  put  in  per- 
spective the  transitio^  from  the  con- 
ception of  general  revenue  sharing  as  it 
was  accepted  during  the  course  of  the 
conduct  of  the  camptlign  in  which  we 
all  participated  and  tliat  which  is  now 
generally  being   sold  to  the  public  in 
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persuade  the  Congress  to  yield  to  the 
President,  that  then  and  only  then  will 
that  program  survive. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  President's  state- 
ment of  January  22,  the  year  before  the 
last  election,  1971,  in  wkich  he  said: 

I  propose  that  the  Conireas  make  a  $16 
bUUon  Investment  in  rei^wlng  State  and 
local  governments.  »5  billion  of  this  will  bo 
new  and  vmrestrlcted  fundaL 

In  March  of  that  yetjr  the  President 
went  further  in  enlarging  on  his  concept: 

One  point  that  should  be  made  very  clearly 
understood.  Is  that  no  program  currently 
funded  by  categorical  programs  need  to  be 
discontinued  under  the  iew  arrangement. 
Every  community  would  aave  the  capacity 
to  expand  any  of  the  current  programs. 

Then,  to  skip  a  year,  Mayor  Moon  Lan- 
drieu,  the  mayor  of  Nejw  Orleans,  was 
quoted  by  the  New  York  JTimes  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  The  mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans quoted  President  Nixon  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally 
as  having  pledged  last  year  that  no  cut- 
backs in  Federal  funds  reaching  States 
and  cities  would  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  administration's  revenue- 
sharing  legislation.  T 

Mr.  Landrieu  also  ci^  a  Treasury 
Department  booklet  on  revenue  sharing 
that  said  the  purpose  if  the  revenue- 
sharing  law  is  to  aUticate  additional 
funds  to  the  States  and  to  local  govern- 
ments to  augment  existing  programs. 

The  Wall  Street  Roundup,  taken  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  26 
of  this  yesu*,  stated  as  follows : 

Congress,  last  year  went  along  with  the 
President  part  way.  The  legislators  enacted 
a  general  revenue  sharing  bill,  a  five  year 
program  to  distribute  $30  billion.  But  this 
was  in  addition  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
existing  categorical  aid  prfgrams. 

Confronted  with  a  reluct&nt  Congress  Mr. 
Nixon  is  trying  in  bis  ne«  budget  to  bend 
the  lawmakers  to  his  will  by  decreeing  a 
death  sentence  both  for  t^e  Oreat  Society 
programs  he  doesn't  like  and  for  the  pro- 
grams of  specific  purpose  be  wants  converted 
Into  special  revenue  sharing  system. 

In  effect  the  President  14  telling  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  his  special  revenue  sharing 
program  promptly  or  face  the  prospects  of 
a  rapidly  dwindling  distribution  of  federal 
funds  to  their  communities. 

The  general  revenue  sharing  funds  that 
the  cities  Intended  to  use  for  public  safety 
and  recreation  may  now  hafre  to  go  for  shor- 
ing up  projects  that  were  formerly  federally 
supported.  ' 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  iempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Pouse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  f rom  Kentuckjr  (Mr.  Breckin- 

RIDOS). 

Mr.   BRECKINRIDGE 
the  Federal  budget  an| 
f  oimd  in  the  February 
National  League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  stated:    I 

In  August  of  1B60  the  White  House,  The 
Mayors,  and  the  County  CJnclals,  Governors 
and  the  President  reached  Agreement  to  sup- 
port general  revenue  sharing.  They  explicitly 
agreed  that  general  revenu  >  sharing  was  not 


Mr.   Speaker, 

the  cities,  as 

}73  issue  of  the 
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to  be  a  substitute  for  ongoing  federal  categor- 
ical programs. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  goes  di- 
rectly against  that  statement.  It  says: 

If  constituencies  desire  to  continue  provid- 
ing financial  support  to  local  communities 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing  could  be 
used. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  has  happened, 
very  simply,  between  the  Conducting  of 
the  general  election  concluded  last  No- 
vember and  the  presentation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  the  people  this  year 
is  a  "pea  gsime"  without  match  in  his- 
tory. We  have  gone  from  a  proposition 
where  general  revenue  sharing — not  debt 
sharing,  as  pointed  out  earlier  this  eve- 
ning— was  to  supplement  and  be  used  as 
an  extension  of  and  in  addition  to  those 
categorical  programs  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  with  congressional 
approval. 

Now  we  find,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  mayors  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governors,  and  everyone  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the  record, 
that  the  people  are  being  told  Congress 
is  responsible  for  doing  two  things.  No. 
1  is  spending  us  into  a  deficit  posture, 
and  No.  2  is  failing  to  implement  these 
programs. 

I  submit  that  the  answer  is,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
me,  to  be  found  In  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Interested  to  learn 
in  going  through  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject that  it  was  about  a  himdred  years 
ago  that  we  began  to  lose  our  grip  on 
this  budgetary  process.  For  the  first 
hundred  years  the  Congress  retained 
strict  controls;  there  were  no  arguments. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  President  Jef- 
ferson in  his  first  and  initial  impound- 
ment was  doing  no  more  nor  no  less  than 
proceeding  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Congress,  but  when  the  Civil  War  came 
along,  the  budgetary  process  and  the  fis- 
cal changes  in  the  Congress  resulted  In 
the  decentralization  of  what  you  and  I 
have  now  come  to  accept  as  the  usual 
practice.  Prior  to  that  time  both  the  rev- 
enue raising  and  the  appropriations  and 
the  disbursement  functions  were  central- 
ized in  two  committees,  in  the  Senate  In 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  in  the  House 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  decentraliza- 
tion created  two  new  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees, separating  for  the  next  hundred 
years  the  consideration  of  both  factors, 
a  practice  which  I  submit  no  housewife 
in  her  right  mind  would  undertake. 

Now,  we  have  before  us  various  propo- 
sitions. The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Senator  Brock,  has  modeled  a  proposal 
along  the  lines  as  to  be  found  in  the 
Brookings  Institute  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  national  priorities,  and  he 
submits  some  tangible  proposals  which 
you  and  I  will  pass  on,  I  trust,  before 
too  much  time  has  gone  by. 

He  submits  that  our  programs  be  re- 
viewed on  a  5-year  basis,  not  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to, 
and  that  no  major  program  be  reviewed 
more  than  once  every  3  years,  the  con- 
cept being,  as  I  gathered  from  Mr. 
Charles  Schultz  of  the  institute,  that  we 
caiuiot  as  a  Congress,  department  by  de- 


partment and  program  by  program,  ra- 
tionally and  practically  address  ourselves 
to  a  budget,  the  magnitude  of  which  we 
pass  upon  these  days.  But  by  limiting 
ourselves  to  major  program  evaluations 
over  a  3-year  program  and  cycling  our 
program  through  these  methods,  we  can- 
not only  determine  and  balance  revenue 
receipts  and  revenue  disbursements,  but 
also  review  the  long-range  effects  and 
projections  of  that  particular  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  and  it  will  be  ad- 
vanced, I  know,  by  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee,  that  we  set  up  a  May  and  a 
September  proposal,  whereby  we  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  making  each  of  the 
legislative  committees,  in  fact,  the  over- 
view and  the  oversight  of  the  Congress 
in  determining  within  those  ceilings  what 
moneys  we  shall  disburse  and  at  what 
priorities. 

You  and  I  are  fortunately  arriving  at 
a  time  when  it  will  be  possible  in  co- 
operation, I  trust,  with  the  executive 
branch  of  Government — and  surely  it 
takes  the  cooperation  of  both — you  and 
I  will  arrive  at  a  time  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  review  in  practice  the  extent 
of  the  plan,  and  evaluate  and  adjust 
revenue  receipts,  the  sources  of  revenue 
and  their  disbursements. 

IWs,  I  think,  is  the  course  that  lies 
ahead  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  In  conclusion: 
The  gentleman  from  Utah  is  going  to 
introduce  a  bill,  if  he  has  not  already, 
which  merits  our  close  attention.  His 
proposal  is  for  an  ombudsman  arrange- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  say  and  submit  that  in 
our  consideration  of  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, whatever  it  may  be  and  in  whatever 
form  it  may  come  to  us,  that  we  should 
undertake  this  additional  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  remain 
dependent  upon  the  the  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  and  advising  me  when  the 
executive  branch  is  or  Is  not  derelict  in 
Its  duty  and  In  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  as  mandated  by  this  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  see  attached  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Ifa  own 
prosecutorial  staff,  if  you  will,  ^th  an 
Investigative  staff,  with  an  ombudsman 
staff,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring,  when 
our  oversight  functions  brings  to  our 
attention  a  program  that  has  been  di- 
rected, that  has  been  ordered  and  that 
has  not  been  Implemented,  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  judicial  system.  In  the  third 
branch  of  Government,  and  see  that  that 
law  is  followed. 

I  submit  that  If  we  balance  our  ad- 
ministrative tools  with  counsel,  with  in- 
vestigative staffs,  with  a  planning  pro- 
gram and  a  budgeting  process,  we  will 
find  there  will  be  very  few  questions, 
about  who  is  in  command  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  3^eld  now  to  ovu:  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  such  time  as  he 
may  use. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Chamber  at  this 
time.  I  have  not  made  It  a  habit  to  be 


easily  impressed  by  the  speeches  of  peo- 
ple, but  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  be  very  impressed  with  what  I 
have  heard  here  tonight.  I  am  happy  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  have  the  people  who  have  sp>oken 
here  on  the  subjects  and  the  issues  that 
face  this  country.  The  American  people 
should  take  heart  at  what  has  been  said 
here  tonight  on  the  issues  that  my  col- 
leagues have  raised  in  this  most  impor- 
tant way. 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  take 
heart  at  what  has  been  said  here  to- 
night, because  it  says  to  them  that  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress are  not  willing  to  sit  still,  are  not 
willing  to  march  to  the  death  knell  of 
any  Congress  In  these  United  States,  but 
are  ready  to  join  them  in  the  fight  they 
know  they  must  wage  to  make  this 
branch  of  Government  as  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  people  as  our  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers  Intended  that  it  be. 

There  is  not  really  a  whole  lot  that  we 
can  say  that  is  new  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.  I  want  to  emphasize  only  one  or 
two  of  the  points  that  have  already  been 
offered  by  the  many  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me  and  leave  a  few  thoughts 
with  you. 

We  must  unify  ourselves,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  Members  of  the  93d  Congress,  we  must 
unify  ourselves  to  make  Congress  what 
you  and  I  know  it  should  be.  We  must 
unify  ourselves  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  that  is  ours. 

I  say  for  myself  and  I  feel  for  the 
other  Members  of  the  93d  Congress  to 
our  leaders  and  to  our  Speaker  and  to 
our  majority  leader  what  we  have  said 
here  tonight  is  not  in  any  sense  a  re- 
bellious statement,  but  a  statement  of 
our  willingness  to  cooperate,  a  statement 
of  our  concern  and  our  interest  in  seeing 
this  group  go  forward  together. 

The  thought  I  want  to  leave  mainly 
concerns  our  people  back  home.  We  have 
come  very  recently  from  many  political 
battles.  We  have  an  imusual  closeness 
and  an  imusual  relationship  as  we  sttuid 
here  today  with  our  people  back  home. 
We  are  new  In  the  Congress,  and  they 
are  in  constant  touch  with  us  and  we 
with  them. 

Probably  more  than  at  any  other  time 
In  our  career  we  can  feel  the  mood  of 
our  people  and  sense  what  is  troubling 
them. 

We  can  spend  hours  debating  the  deep 
and  the  philosophical  questions  of  our 
Government,  but  the  things  that  affect 
our  people  back  home  are  the  things  that 
affect  them  every  day,  and  they  are  the 
things  that  concern  them  where  they 
live. 

My  colleagues,  our  people  are  con- 
cerned about  infiation.  Oiu"  people  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  President  of  these  United  States  has 
us  in  a  strategic  bind,  because  of  this 
problem,  and  because  we  have  failed  to 
do  some  of  the  things  that  we  can  do 
simply  to  correct  the  comer  in  which  he 
has  us  tonight. 

Whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaks,  the  Nation  listens  on  the 
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radio  and  on  the  television,  and  the  me- 
dia are  instantly  there  down  at  the  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  whenever  our 
President  says  anjrthing.  Yet  we  must 
struggle  to  be  heard  back  home  in  a  way 
that  he  does  not  have  to  struggle  to  be 
heard  back  at  home  where  we  live. 

And  what  is  it  the  President  is  telling 
our  people?  The  President  is  telling  oiu* 
people  that  we  are  against  a  balanced 
budget,  and  that  he  is  for  a  balanced 
budget;  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting Federal  spending,  smd  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  it;  that  we  are  the  big  spenders; 
that  the  Democratic  Congress  is  aiming 
a  knife  at  the  heart  of  the  pocketbooks 
of  every  American  tonight. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  here  that 
this  is  not  true.  But  becaxise  this  body 
has  fadled  to  set  for  itself  a  reasonable 
limit  on  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
wUl  appropriate  in  the  new  Federal 
budget,  the  President  has  us  in  a  comer. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  before 
this  group  of  people,  before  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  ex- 
cited about  overriding  the  President's 
veto  or  about  passing  anti-impoimdment 
legislation,  that  it  is  going  to  have  to 
face  squarely  the  question,  once  and  for 
all,  of  a  ceiling  on  the  Federal  budget. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  action  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  share 
the  hopes  of  my  colleagues  that  their 
deliberations  will  result  in  quick,  new 
aids  toward  solving  this  problem.  But 
from  the  debate  that  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing it  seems  to  me  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  considerable  discussion  had  before 
such  a  point  is  reached.  But  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  as  long  as  the  President 
can  point  to  us  in  front  of  our  people 
back  home  and  say,  "They  have  not  set 
a  ceiling  on  the  budget,"  he  will  continue 
to  have  the  public  sentiment  behind  him 
when  he  argues  against  overriding  his 
vetoes,  and  when  he  argues  against  legis- 
lation that  would  require  him  to  release 
funds  that  he  has  impoimded. 

These  have  already  been  expressed  as 
thoughts  here  today.  I  offer  them  for 
what  they  are  worth  to  those  who  may 
read  the  Rkcoro  produced  by  this  special 
order,  and  for  what  it  may  be  worth  for 
those  Members  who  are  here  in  this 
Chamber  at  this  late  hour. 

I  think  the  call  is  for  us  to  join-  to- 
gether among  ourselves,  and  with  our 
colleagues  bring  back  home  to  the  people 
where  we  live  the  message  that  we  are 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness. The  call  for  us  to  do  this  is  clear. 
It  is  a  strategic  move  that  we  must  make 
to  take  away  from  the  President  a  club 
that  he  now  holds  above  our  heads. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  once 
we  pass  this  point  we  can  with  greater 
confidence  at  home  reshape  the  priori- 
ties of  this  country,  which  is  our  duty 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Members  who 
have  stayed  here  tonight  to  hear  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  for  his  fine,  very  sound, 
and  reasoned  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  our  disting\iished  col- 
league, also  a  former  attorney  general. 
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the  gmtleman  from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Thornton). 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  t  lank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  fo  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sharing  a  moment  with 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  addressed  this  House  this  even- 
ing has  caused  me  to  think  about  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia used  in  describinft  our  duty  to  tell 
it  like  it  is.  I  think  that  tonight  perhaps 
we  have  gone  beyond  tliat  duty.  I  think 
perhaps  tonight  we  haVe  had  the  cour- 
age to  see  it  like  it  is  and  tell  it  like  it 
ought  to  be,  and  now  tio  work  to  make 
what  ought  to  be  comejtrue.  That  is,  as 
I  see  it,  the  tas^  of  thlb  body,  the  task 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
in  a  time  of  constitutional  crisis,  in  a 
time  when  the  problems  are  enormous, 
when  the  solutions  are  not  easily  seen. 

We  have  talked  tonight  about  a  num- 
t>er  of  things,  and  all  ot  them  are  com- 
plicated. Certainly  bulgetary  matters 
cannot  be  easily  underslbod  or  easily  ex- 
pressed. But  in  considering  how  this 
body  may  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
the  budget,  the  observations  of  Francis 
Bacon  in  "Novvun  Orga^um"  are  Just  as 
appropriate  today  as  th  iy  were  when  he 
said  them.  He  said: 

It  would  be  unsouQd  an  1  contradictory  to 
suppose  that  things  whltii  have  never  yet 
been  accomplished  can  be i  accomplished,  ex- 
cept by  means  which  have  bot  yet  been  tried. 

And  so  tonight  I  think  we  are  search- 
ing for  such  means.  As  in  any  form  of 
scientific  research,  in  Icondiicting  this 
search,  we  must  explore  all  possible 
t>aths  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  useful 
avenue.  In  this  endeavor  this  House  has 
a  tremendous  advantage,  because  this  is 
the  place  where  most  qf  the  new  ideas 
which  come  before  our  Government  are 
first  discussed.  Historicailly  we  know  that 
such  things  as  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs,  the  Hill-Burton  funds, 
supplemental  medicar0,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  9nd.  indeed,  most 
of  the  proposals  which  later  come  back 
in  the  form  of  Executive  recommenda- 
tions are  first  mentioned  and  discussed 
here  on  the  floor  of  thjs  House.  In  our 
efforts  to  regain  congressional  authority 
over  the  budget,  it  seeols  to  me  that  we 
must  first  diligently  exi>lore  the  recom- 
mendations which  hav$  been  made  by 
the  Joint  Study  Comnlttee  on  Budget 
Control  just  this  week. 

But  tonight  I  should  like  to  look  for 
just  a  moment  at  our  budgetary  items 
for  military  and  foreiga  aid,  asking  the 
question  whether  through  these  items 
we  are  really  providing  for  defense 
against  those  ancient  Enemies  of  man- 
kind: ignorance,  povetty,  illness,  and 
fear.  The  defense  agaiifst  these  enemies 
is  through  programs  which  educate, 
which  employ,  which  provide  better 
health,  and  which  fulflS  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

And  in  considering  h0w  to  meet  these 
challenges,  one  of  the  niost  serious  prob- 
lems is  that  which  was  discussed  so  well 
by  the  gentleman  front  Oklahoma,  the 
energy  crisis,  which  rea  Uy  stands  as  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. All  that  need  be  done  is  to  super- 
impose a  graph  of  the  World's  expanding 
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population,  which  remained  fairly  steady 
until  1880,  with  a  graph  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fossil  fuels  to  see  that 
the  Malthuslan  laws  were  mitigated  by 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  to 
sutain  the  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  the  increased  populations 
which  are  now  being  supborted  through 
the  use  of  energy.  1 

The  energy  problem  <ian  be  quickly 
summarized:  Our  domestic  production 
of  oil  and  gas  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent  per  year.  OuF  energy  con- 
smnption  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  4.6 
percent  per  year.  The  consumption  curve 
and  the  production  curve  have  already 
crossed  and,  we  are  already  importing 
large  quantities  of  crude  oU.  There  is  to- 
day no  excess  refinery  capacity  in  the 
United  States  with  which  to  refine  addi- 
tional Imports  of  crude  dil. 

Correcting  these  problems  is  going 
to  require  a  minimum  of  3  to  5  years  and 
the  utilization  of  cosd  and  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  immediate  out- 
look for  the  United  State3  is  that  in  the 
next  3  to  5  years  we  will  become  for  the 
first  time  in  history  not  merely  an  im- 
porter of  petroleimi,  but  that  we  will  be 
Importing  refined  petr<4eum  products 
including  gasoline,  dlesel  oil,  and  refined 
fuel  oil.  Even  this  solution  has  great 
problems,  because  the  wofld  refinery  ca- 
pacity in  the  ground  is  jkist  about  ade- 
quate to  make  up  the  fu^l  shortages  in 
the  United  States,  if  all  of  the  excess 
world  capacity  is  used  tox  that  purpose. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  i>ast  year  over  61  steam 
generating  plants  which  had  formerly 
consumed  coal  have  beeti  converted  to 
consume  oil,  at  a  time  when  our  supplies 
of  oil  are  running  low.  ' 

By  1975,  it  Is  estimated  we  will  be  re- 
quiring 20  million  barrela  of  oil  per  day 
and  with  perhaps  another  million  and 
three-quarter  barrels  per  day  being  re- 
quired to  offset  lagging  nqclear,  coal,  and 
hydroelectric  production  faciUties.  Our 
refinery  capacity  extrapolated  to  that 
date  is  13.35  million  barrets  per  day  for  a 
shortage  In  the  U.S.  refinery  capacity  of 
8.64  million  barrels  per  diy  if  the  energy 
shortfall  is  to  be  made  ii»  by  oil.  There 
exists  in  the  world  a  total  excess  refinery 
capacity  of  8.H  million  barrels  per  day, 
throughout  the  world,  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the:  United  States. 
Unless  additional  refinehr  capacity  is 
started  in  the  groimd  iminediate^,  we 
are  looking  at  a  U.S.  shortage  of  refinery 
capacity  on  the  order  of  ^%  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  even  with  t^ll  we  can  pur- 
chase from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  1975. 

Faced  with  shortages  of  these  magni- 
tudes, we  can  no  longer  afford  to  require 
the  conversion  of  coal  burning  steam- 
plants  to  oil  and  indeed  I  think  it  may 
become  necessary  to  iteconvert  such 
steam  plants  back  to  colal,  in  order  to 
meet  our  Nation's  short-term  energy  re- 
quirements. To  accomplish  this.  Federal 
assistance  may  be  required.  I  think  it  is 
also  vital  that  we  attenfpt  to  store  60 
days  reserves  of  oil. 

Simultaneously,  we  ne^  to  accelerate, 
as  recommended  by  the  t  isk  force  head- 
ed by  the  genUeman  fnm  Washington 
(Mr.  McCoRMACK),  our   :ommitment  to 
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the  development  of  l(nig-term  energy 
sources.  Specifically,  the  administration's 
budget  does  not  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  fusion  research  or  fcH*  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  gas  cooled  nuclear 
breeder  concepts.  Nor,  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  does  the 
budget  provide  sufficient  fimding  for  the 
development  of  deep  and  safe  mining  of 
coal  and  for  gasification  and  liquefaction 
of  coal. 

The  need  for  such  funding  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Should  our  resources  for 
energy  break,  our  population  must  re- 
turn to  preindustrial  levels.  People  are 
slow  about  agreeing  to  be  in  that  segment 
of  the  population  which  must  be  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  body  has  the 
authority  and  must  demonstrate  the  will 
to  allocate  our  resources  to  maintain  oiu: 
energy  resources,  to  assist  our  agricul- 
tural productivity  and  our  industrial 
capacity  and  basically  our  ability  to  feed, 
house,  educate,  and  clothe  the  people 
who  live  here. 

Surely,  the  development  of  improved 
relationships  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  SALT  agreement  and  the 
other  accomplishments  which  we  have 
noted,  have  given  us  some  room  to  shift 
military  spending  into  special  programs. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  fail  to 
take  action  in  this  area  immediately. 

Our  budget  priorities  must  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  l}ecause,  even  if  we  ac- 
cept, as  so  eloquentiy  presented  tonight, 
that  the  executive  branch  has  monu- 
mental resources,  it  is  still  true  that 
monimiental  resources  can  lead  to  monu- 
mental mistakes.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  its 
leadership  role  in  the  world  depends  more 
upcm  our  development  of  himian  re- 
sources here  at  home  than  upon  our 
maintenance  of  an  enormous  overseas 
Military  Establishment  and  foreign  Edd. 

I  thank  the  genUeman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I  would 
also  like  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  with  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

I,  as  a  new  Member,  am  also  deeply 
disturbed  about  a  great  deal  of  talk  we 
hear  around  the  country  about  whose 
fault  Is  fiscal  irresponsibiUty.  I  for  one 
am  deeply  concerned  that  perhaps  we  in 
Congress  are  not  doing  enough  to  correct 
this  impression.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  President  is  doing  much  too 
much  about  trying  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  Congress  rather  than  trying  to  find 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problems 
that  exist. 

Unless  we  reassert  congressional  con- 
trol over  spending,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  some  method  of  imposing  a  Jus- 
tified budget  ceiling,  to  impose  a  figure 
which  is  realistically  in  line  with  ex- 
pected revenue,  a  flgiu^  with  which  we 
are  prepared  to  Uve  and  with  which  the 
administration  realizes  that  it  has  to 
live.  The  need  for  such  a  ceiling  Is,  I 
think,  very  positive  for  fisctd  1973. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  appre- 


ciate  and    thank   the   fHitleman   for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  mention  th&t  it  was  my 
privilege  to  come  to  Congress  in  1971  as 
part  of  the  92d  Class,  the  92d  Club.  I 
guess  all  of  us,  as  we  remember  back  to 
oiu"  college  days  or  to  our  days  of  entry 
in  any  organization,  believed  fervently 
that  our  class  was  the  superior  class;  our 
class  had  all  the  brains;  had  all  the  looks, 
had  all  the  oratorical  skills;  had  really 
the  sum  and  essence  of  all  the  high  qual- 
ities we  could  think  about. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  preside  tonight, 
and  I  will  resume  the  chair  shorUy,  and 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  93d  CTub.  While 
I  still  feel  the  92d  Oub  was  the  brightest 
and  the  smartest  and  probably  the  best 
looking  and  had  the  best  oratorical  skills, 
I  think  that  gap  has  closed  markedly.  I 
think  that  the  gap  is  perhaps  almost  non- 
existent as  of  this  evening. 

Perhaps  in  a  UtUe  more  serioxis  fash- 
ion, I  would  like  to  commend  all  of  the 
freshmen  on  a  very  high  quality,  very 
perceptive  set  of  statements  tonight. 

I  believe  it  would  do  credit  to  all  of 
us,  supposedly  elder  and  supposedly  sen- 
ior, to  give  very  strong  support  to  what 
the  gentlewomen  and  g^iUemen  have 
said  tonight,  and  to  Join  with  them  in 
trying  to  make  this  House,  this  Congress, 
this  legislative  branch  and  therefore 
this  country  better  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts  than  it  has  been  previously. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  him  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
tonight. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  particularly  thank 
him  and  appreciate  his  staying  with  us 
during  these  long  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  efforts  to  reassert 
congressional  control  over  spending  in 
this  Nation,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  a  method  of  imposing  a  Justified 
budget  ceiling.  This  must  be  a  figure 
which  is  reaUstically  in  line  with  ex- 
pected revenues.  A  figure  with  which  we 
are  prepared  to  Uve  and  with  which  the 
administration  realizes  it  has  to  live. 

The  need  for  such  a  ceiling  is  obvious. 
For  fiscal  1973,  the  administration  re- 
quested a  ceiling  on  spending  to  be  set 
at  $250  billion.  Such  a  ceiling  was  not 
set  by  Congress.  Yet,  an  artificial  ceiling 
has  gone  into  effect  through  Presidential 
action — such  as  through  Impoundments, 
vetoes,  and  other  me&as  of  refusal  to 
spend  allocated  funds. 

What  is  most  Interesting  Is  that  the 
tMhnlnlstration  claimed  that  such  a  ceil- 
ing would  be  sufficient  to  curb  inflation. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  has  not.  Infla- 
tion is  with  us  today  in  the  worst  way 
and  continues  to  be  a  problem  that  is 
not  going  to  disappear  very  soon. 

Having  suited  apart  from  congressional 
directive,  the  administration  now  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  inflated 
prices  consumers  are  experiencing.  Tto 
blame  it  on  Congress  is  simply  not  In 
keeping  with  reality.  Congress  did  not 
impose  the  ceiling— the  President  did. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

The  Imposition  of  budget  ceilings  is 


not  an  arbitrary  thing.  Rather,  it  is  care- 
fully calculated  on  the  basis  of  expected 
revenues.  This  Nation  no  longer  can  ex- 
pect to  spend  more  than  it  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  spend.  A  celling  must  be 
fixed  according  to  expected  revenues. 
Then  Government  agencies  must  learn 
to  Uve  within  the  limits  of  that  ceiling. 

This  is  an  action  which  belongs  to 
Congress.  Let  us  now  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  The  people  want  spending 
held  to  reaUstic  limits.  We  represent  the 
people.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Especially  when  both  demands  and  needs 
go  hand  in  glove  as  in  the  case  of  spend- 
ing. 

Further,  Congress  needs  desperately  to 
have  at  its  disposal  adequate  budget 
study  tools  which  afford  maximum  in- 
formation. This  we  do  not  have  at  the 
present  time.  We  receive  the  Presiden- 
tial budget  in  Ljanuary— late  January. 
Six  monUis  lat«-  we  are  expected  to  have 
finalized  a  document  with  which  the  Na- 
tion must  Uve  for  that  fiscal  period  The 
Executive  has  had  more  than  twice  that 
amount  of  time  to  prepare  a  budget  As 
Congressional  consideration  of  that  same 
budget  is  underway,  a  host  of  committee 
hearings  must  be  conducted,  bUls  con- 
sidered and  a  maze  of  information  dis- 
sected before  the  budget  can  be  finaUzed. 

Federal  agencies  and  program  require- 
ments must  conform  to  congressional 
standards.  Presently,  these  are  totaUy 
m  the  domain  of  the  Executive.  Through 
Uie  powerful  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  he  exercises  authority  in  budget- 
ary areas  which  rightf  uUy  belong  in  Con- 
pess.  Therefore,  we  must  find  methods 
to  determine  agency  and  program  needs 
in  concert  with  the  President— not  a  f  uU 
year  after  he  has  had  a  chance  to  decide 
what  we  wlU  do  to  support  these  agen- 
cies. 

In  this  way— by  foUowing  the  budget 
making  process  more  closely  from  be- 
ginning to  end — Congress  can  wisely  set 
spending  limits  according  to  agency  and 
program  needs.  It  can  act  more  wisely  In 
funding  appropriations  beyond  the  agen- 
cies and  existing  programs— in  accord- 
ance with  the  ceiling  it  has  imposed.  But 
it  can  do  so  only  with  adequate  informa- 
tion at  its  disposal. 

Further,  we  must  assert  our  right  to 
decide  the  levels  of  spending  within  the 
ceiling  imposed  for  a  given  fiscal  year. 
We  must  assert  our  right  to  delineate 
^lending  within  Federal  agencies  and 
make  certain  that  these  levels  of  spend- 
ing are  k^t.  We  must  make  certain  that 
the  exercise  of  impoundment  Is  not  sub- 
stituted for  the  exercise  of  veto  by  the 
Executive. 

The  imposition  of  a  budget  ceiling  Is 
not  a  catchaU  solution.  But  It  does  start 
the  process.  As  Senator  Ervin  noted.  In 
testimony  concerning  the  $268  bilUon 
ceiUng  imposed  by  our  colleagues  In  the 
Senate — legislation  of  this  nature  recog- 
nizes the  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to 
Congress — ^it  recognizes  that  the  only 
way  a  President  can  disapprove  an  act  of 
Congress  Is  through  a  veto— the  Senate 
version  further  provides  tliat  any  im- 
poundment action  shaU  be  reported  to 
Congress  witldn  a  specified  time— in  ef- 
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teci.  It  brings  spending  matters  back 
within  the  domain  of  Congress — where 
they  belong. 

It  Is  my  position,  then,  that  Congress 
must  define  the  limits  of  expected  reve- 
nue for  a  given  fiscal  period — fix  a  cell- 
ing within  those  limits — hold  agencies  to 
spending  programs  within  their  individ- 
ual budgets — and  evolve  a  budgetary 
consideration  program  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Executive. 

We  must  bee^  to  reacquire  our  con- 
stitutional rights  in  this  vital  area.  This 
Nation  Is  facing  eccmomic  problems 
which  must  be  borne  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Since  the  administration  has  not  done 
its  Job  In  curbing  inflation  and  stabilizing 
the  economy.  Congress  must  act.  We  can 
begin  by  fixing  a  realistic  budget  cell- 
ing and  demanding  that  Federal  spend- 
ing be  held  within  the  limit  of  that 
ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  close  personal  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  <hi  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  statements  tonight  from 
representatives  of  all  points  on  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  and  covering  a  broad  range 
of  topics.  There  is  one  theme,  however, 
which  runs  through  everything  that  has 
been  said:  It  is  that  many  in  Congress 
are  angered  at  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  executive  branch  and  the  admin- 
istration's challenge  to  the  tradition  of 
cooperation  between  Congress  and 
Executive. 

If  Congress  were  as  weak  as  some 
would  Mke  to  see  it,  this  anger  would  be 
of  little  consequence.  The  President  could 
shrug  off  our  protests  and  follow  what- 
ever course  he  chose.  The  country  might 
suffer,  but  the  Government  would  con- 
tinue. 

But  Congress  Is  not  a  weak  and  help- 
less body.  It  Is  a  strong.  Immensely 
powerful  institution.  It  is  renewed  every 
2  years  by  elections  all  over  the  country. 
It  controls  the  Nation's  budget.  It  is  the 
lawmaker  for  our  country,  and  in  a  so- 
ciety where  the  law  is  a  primary  force, 
the  lawmaker  will  always  be  a  primary 
institution. 

So,  when  the  Executive  steadily  en- 
croaches on  the  legislative  power  and,  In 
the  face  of  protest  from  the  Congress 
refuses  to  stop  or  even  discuss  its  action 
with  the  Congress,  legislative  anger  can 
easily  grow  to  more  than  harsh  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  Is 
headed  for  a  monumental  Impasse:  the 
President  disagrees  with  Congress  judg- 
ment so  he  vetoes  the  bills  we  pass:  the 
Congress  is  angered  by  the  President's 
disregard  for  our  programs,  so  we  refuse 
to  assist  him  in  promoting  his  Ideas  for 
new  programs. 

The  President  mobilizes  a  massive 
public  relations  effort  to  discredit  and 
denigrate  Congress.  Respected  senior 
Members  of  Congress  consider  ugly  ideas 
of  retaliation. 

Some  of  Congress  favorite  programs 
die  from  Impoimdments  and  administra- 
tion cutbacks.  The  President  sees  his  ap- 
pointments rejected  by  the  Senate  and 
his  legislative  hopes  not  even  being  con- 


sidered by  congressional  committees. 
Congress  fights  for  progn  ims  that  should 
be  abolished.  Hie  President  slashes  pro- 
grams that  should  be  ext>anded. 

Govenmient  grinds  d4wn  to  nongov- 
enmaent.  The  news  from  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  less  and  less  fhe  news  of  the 
Nation's  business  and  itu>re  and  more 
the  news  of  partisan  political  battles. 

You  might  quote  Poga  and  say:  "It's 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  country ." 

If  the  total  impasse  toward  which  we 
are  headed  does  In  fa<jt  develop,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  quite  cleat  that  Congress 
will  emerge  on  top.  The  power  of  abso- 
lute budget  control  whlflh  the  Congress 
has  absolutely  could  reduce  the  Presi- 
dency to  an  insignifl^nt  force  in 
America.  It  Is  the  ultim|ite  sanction  of 
Congress,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
country  if  Congress  is  ^riven  to  use  it 
against  oiu*  executive  bratich. 

We  can  avoid  this  daSger.  For  nearly 
200  years  the  executive  [and  legislative 
branches  have  worked  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  within  the  bounda- 
ries set  out  In  the  Constttution,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.   J 

Politics  within  a  constitutional  system 
is  the  art  of  negotiation,  oooperation,  and 
compromise.  This  Congtess  and  Presi- 
dent can  work  together,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  country,  we  had  bAter  start  doing 

It  is  important  that  wi  recognize  that 
the  real  issue  in  the  sthiggle  between 
the  Piesident  and  Congress  is  which 
branch  of  Government  will  set  the  prior- 
ities for  the  Nation.         j 

As  has  been  stated  here  tonight,  the 
issue  is  not  Just  one  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bUity.  During  the  years  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  President,  Congress  has  i4>proprl- 
ated  less  than  the  executive  budget  re- 
quested in  all  but  1  y«ai.  in  fact,  final 
appropriations  are  generally  remarkably 
close  to  budget  requests.  I 

The  Issue  is  no  longer  budget  control. 
Congress  has  now  moved  definitively  to 
establish  control  of  its  appropriation 
levels,  and  few  Members  will  deny  the 
need  for  <4>erating  tmder  a  spending 
limit.  T 

The  Issue  is  not  Just  tne  right  to  Im- 
pound funds.  Many  Presidents  have  done 
It,  and  Congress  seldon^  protests.  The 
process  does  need  tightening  up,  and 
Congress  is  doing  Just  th^t. 

By  attempting  to  make  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, budget  control,  and  Presidential 
right  to  Impoimd  funds  j  Into  major  is- 
sues, the  admlnlstratloi  Is  trying  to 
divert  attention  from  tht  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  to  take  j  the  running  oX 
their  country  from  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.    ' 

In  a  democracy,  ideally^  the  people  de- 
termine the  direction  of  their  country's 
efforts.  In  our  country  the  people  are 
supposed  to  speak  through  their  elected 
Representatives.  Last  November  the  peo- 
ple elected  one  Preslden  for  the  whole 
coimtry  and  435  Repret  sntatives  from 
435  congressional  distr  cts.  Can  the 
President  truthfully  claii^  a  mandate  to 
singlehandedly  direct 
Should  not  the  direction 
from  those  elected  Representatives  who 
are  closer  to  the  people? 

The  President  rides  liigh  and  aloof 
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from  the  people  as  though  upon  a  huge 
elephant.  He  c<HisuIt8  only  his  few 
chosen  advisers  who  are  fesponsible  to 
no  electorate.  He  is  inactessible  to  all 
but  a  select  few  lntlmate$.  His  view  is 
far  and  wide,  but  he  kno^^s  little  about 
the  grassroots,  the  common  man. 

A  Congressman,  on  tha  other  hand, 
reports  back  to  his  con^tuency  fre- 
quently and  returns  to  bfl  passed  upon 
by  them  every  2  years.  6]  in  the  other 
body.  His  political  surviva^,  especially  if 
he  is  a  first-term  Member,  depends  on 
his  ability  to  stay  In  to^ch  with  the 
voters,  with  their  needs  and  opinions. 

The  Constitution  righUylprovldes  that 
our  Nation's  priorities  and  direction 
should  be  set  by  the  Congreis. 

So  the  problem  addressed  today  by  the 
freshman  Democrats  is  a  sfnple  one.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  that  we  have  a  President 
who  Is  trying  to  impose  his  philosophy  of 
Government  and  ideas  for  America's  de- 
velopment on  a  Congress  which  in  many 
instances  does  not  share  those  views  and 
which  holds  some  definite  ideas  of  its 
own.  I 

Our  protest  is  that  the  President  has 
overstepped  the  authority  i  (f  his  office  in 
the  actions  he  hsis  taken. 

Our  warning  is  that  the  Congress  will 
not  stand  by  idly  as  the  Preildent  reaches 
for  more  and  more  power,  ftt  the  expense 
of  the  Congress,  and  that  we.  as  fresh- 
men Members,  will  vigorously  promote 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  regain 
and  retain  traditional,  i  ^onsUtutional 
congressional  powers. 

Our  message  to  the  Preitldent  is  that 
he  is  risking  retaliation  f tom  the  Con- 
gress for  his  power  grabs,  that  support 
for  the  counteroffenslve  is  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  congressiofial  member- 
ship— old  Members  and  new,  liberal  and 
conservative.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can— and  that  If  Congress  and  President 
lock  horns  in  a  wasteful  and  destructive 
battie.  there  is  no  chance  of  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  fachlevlng  the 
goals  set  for  the  country. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  state- 
ment to  our  new  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  we  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  Intention  o|  Joining  the 
effort  to  strengthen  and  reform  Congress 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  place  las  the  branch 
of  the  people — and  the  leading  policy- 
making institution  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I 

Mr.  BREAXrS.  Mr.  8pe4ker.  I  woiild 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
dlstingiiished  colleague.  tl)e  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  for  hJs  excel- 
lent simunary  of  the  purpo^  of  our  being 
here  this  evening  to  pointTout  our  con- 
cern. 

I  would  also  like  to  takelthe  opportu- 
nity to  particularly  thank  the  other 
Members  who  have  participated  In  our 
discussions,  and  to  pay  our  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  our  freshman  organization, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  M^viNSKT) ,  for  the  ^xae  and  per- 
sonal effort  that  I  know  he  has  put  in 
to  produce  what  I  feel  to  ije  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  this  evening. 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speiiker.  from  a 
unique  perspeetiye,  as  botn  a  longtime 
congressional  veteran  and  ps  the  fresh- 
man in  the  93d  Congress  who  has  most 
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recently  arrived  from  the  grassroots,  I 
have  s(Mne  observations  to  make  on  ttie 
social,  economic  and  political  climates 
at  home  and  in  Washington;  on  the 
similarities  and  contrasts  of  1941  and 
1973;  and.  on  the  requirements  of  the 
House  Members  to  effectively  handle  the 
demands  of  their  Jobs. 

In  1941,  along  with  four  other  new 
Members  from  Louisiana.  Hale  was  sworn 
in  to  the  77th  Congress.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  a  "reform"  movement,  impatient 
to  bring  new  integrity  into  the  politics 
at  home  and  new  vigor  into  the  congres- 
sional establishment.  They  were  the 
products  of  a  generation  which  abhorred 
war  said  which  had  withstood  the  rigors 
of  the  great  depression.  In  addition. 
Hale  and  Eddie  Hebert  had  to  cut  their 
political  teeth  on  iconolastic  journalism. 
They  traveled  to  Washington  for  two 
nights  and  a  day  by  train.  They  arrived 
at  a  monumentally  beautiful,  leis\irely 
paced  Capitid  City  whose  inhabitants 
endiu'ed  congressional  personnel  for  the 
few  months  the  Congress  was  in  session. 
One  went  to  New  York  to  see  a  play; 
to  Philadelphia  to  hear  a  concert;  to 
Baltimore  to  buy  clothes. 

A  few  Embassies  entertained  regularly 
and  formally;  a  very  limited  group  of 
Washington  hostesses  held  salons;  the 
State  societies  frequently  got  together 
with  their  members  and  their  congres- 
sional delegations;  the  White  House 
gave  formal  receptions  serving  coffee,  tea 
and  unspiked  punch;  and  everybody  paid 
formal  calls  upon  everybody  else  in  their 
rented  homes  and  apartments  situated 
mostly  in  pleasant  northwest  neighbor- 
hoods. Congress  reflected  this  unsophis- 
ticated pace.  It  was  geared  to  at  most  a 
6-month  annual  session.  Communication 
was  by  mail — occasionally  by  air — ^by 
wire,  by  infrequent  long-distance  calls 
and  by  radio.  Two  or  three  highly  qusdi- 
fied  £md  dedicated  staff  members  In 
Washington  operating  comfortably  in 
two  rooms  with  typewriters  and  mimeo- 
graph machines  combined  their  efforts 
with  a  lone  district  secretary  who  worked 
in  a  small  rented  office. 

Committees  were  similarly  staffed  and 
housed.  There  was  a  marked  rapport 
among  congressional  leaders,  members, 
officers  of  the  House,  staff  members  and 
often  members  of  the  press. 

Hale,  at  26,  had  imseated  an  able  and 
popular  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  With  five  new  members  from 
Louisiana  to  place,  you  must  know  that 
his  Initial  committee  assignments  were 
not  significant.  However,  even  imder  this 
highly  personalized  system,  his  capabili- 
ties were  soon  recognized  and  he  was 
placed  on  Banking  and  Currency  which 
assumed  the  wartime  responsibilities  of 
'rationing,  rent,  wage  and  price  controls, 
industrial  and  commercial  priorities.  The 
establishment  was  open  then  as  it  is  now 
to  lesulership  potential. 

The  year  1941  was  when  Congress  was 
thrust  Into  12-month  sessions  and  into 
some  of -the  most  crucial  decisions  and 
actions  of  our  Nation's  history.  Congress. 
Washington  and  the  coimtry  were  forced 
to  come  of  age. 

(3ovemment  became  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  personal  and  business  lives 


of  every  citizen.  President  Roosevelt  used 
the  media  of  radio  to  most  effectively 
calm  and  inform  and  influence  the  peo- 
ple. 

Following  World  War  n,  when  we 
awakened  to  the  atomic  age.  the  United 
States  assimied  world  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
disarmament  followed  to  quickly  by 
Korea  and  so  on  and  the  role  of  Con- 
gress was  set.  Advances  in  commimica- 
tions.  especially  in  the  advent  of  tele- 
vision, in  electronics  and  in  air  travel 
brought  Congress  directly  to  the  con- 
stituencies and  made  mass  appeals  avail- 
able to  the  people. 

There  was  little  time  to  plan  and  to 
reorganize.  Mostly,  changes  in  Congress 
have  necessarily  been  reactions  to  crush- 
ing needs.  Along  the  way,  some  congres- 
sional reforms  well  studied  and  planned 
have  resulted.  Congressmen  finally  faced 
up  to  salary  and  retirement  needs  for 
themselves  and  their  enlarged  staffs. 
They  have  adjusted  over  the  years  to  new 
modes  of  travel,  of  communication,  and 
accelerated  methods  of  getting  the  peo- 
ple's business  done. 

In  1973, 1  :iave  arrived  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress with  three  other  new  members 
from  Louisiana.  The  social  and  economic 
climate  of  my  home  constituency  is  now 
nationally  oriented.  There  is  rejoicing 
at  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  unpopular  Vietnam 
conflict,  but  apprehension  and  distress  at 
the  curtailment  of  the  dismantling  of  the 
programs  considered  vital  to  the  quality 
of  our  social,  physical  and  economic  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  must  cope 
with  all  of  the  trials  of  spiraling  Inflation. 
They  are  dismayed  that  congressional 
programs  can  be  terminated  through  im- 
poundment of  funds  and  directives  by 
the  President  and  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  reassertion  of  its  powers. 

Of  course.  I  arrived  by  Jet  aircraft  in 
2  hours  time  in  a  physically  beautiful, 
sophisticated,  international  city  filled 
with  cultural  performances,  with  limit- 
less selections  of  couture,  and  with  an 
exhausting  and  varied  social  schedule.  In 
my  two  rooms — there  is  another  around 
the  corner — where  I  greeted  the  seven 
members  of  the  Washington  staff,  I 
phoned  the  three  members  of  my  district 
staff  in  their  offices  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ing. They  sent  an  important  New  Or- 
leans afternoon  newstory  to  me  by  tele- 
copier. I  was  assigned  to  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Joining  the  other 
Louisiana  freshmen  on  important  com- 
mittee assignments. 

As  in  1941,  I  found  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  service,  the  same  dedication  to 
purpose,  the  same  impatience  with  the 
established  practices  among  my  fellow 
freshmen,  and  the  same  understanding 
and  helpfulness  from  the  leadership.  Un- 
like 1941,  it  is  easier  now  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  caucus,  in  the  party  councils,  in 
setting  our  goals  and  priorities.  This  very 
special  order  this  afternoon  exhibits  the 
respect  which  the  leadership  holds  for 
the  views  of  the  freshmen. 

Much  catching  up  in  the  computer 
and  electronic  fields  is  needed.  A  com- 
puter and  stenographic  pool  would  be 
helpful.  More  staff  researchers  would 


greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  a 
freshman's  service.  More  spsice  is  needed. 
The  coimtry  grows  bigger  with  ever  more 
insistent  demands  upon  the  Congress. 
We  should  face  up  forthrightly  to  our 
needs  in  personnel,  equipment,  and 
space. 

As  freshmen  we  have  a  remarkable 
opportunity  for  effecting  change  in  the 
organization,  jurisdiction,  and  operation 
of  all  House  committees  by  participation 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive BOLLING. 

An  institution  that  has  grown  along 
with  the  country,  perhaps  cumbersome 
in  its  operation,  the  House  is  still  that 
instrument  of  Government  that  is 
closest  to  the  people,  the  most  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  aspirations. 
As  Stephen  K.  Bailey  said: 
The  House  Is  the  supremely  humanizing 
agency  of  our  government,  critic,  educator, 
balance  wheel,  stubborn  Insistor  that  tech- 
nology be  discussed  In  terms  of  Its  human 
effects,  at  best  prudent  provider,  sister  and 
refiner  of  legislative  proposals,  compromiser 
of  conflict  .  .  .  our  long  term  freedom  de- 
pends upon  It. 

Hale  had  a  life  long  romance  with  the 
House.  I  am  glad  I  have  shared  it. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
serious  danger  of  losing  what  has  been 
billed  the  "battle  of  the  budget."  The 
more  I  study  the  whole  area  of  budget- 
ing and  fiscal  policy,  the  more  I  realize 
how  complex  the  questions  are.  But  the 
problem  is  of  such  great  urgency  I  feel 
we  must  take  steps  quickly  to  restore 
Congress  to  its  rightful  and  constitu- 
tional role  in  the  budgetary  process. 

I  have  several  suggestions — ^five  steps 
that  I  feel  will  put  the  Congress  well  on 
the  road  to  constructive  budgetmaking. 
Five  steps  that  will  permit  us  to  make 
the  hard  choices  on  national  priorities 
that  need  to  be  made. 

First,  there  is  a  tendency  for  Congress 
to  splinter  the  appropriations  process 
through  a  variety  of  trust  funds,  manda- 
tory entiUements.  contract  authority  and 
other  budgetary  authoriy.  Equally  as 
mindless  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  take 
a  clear  look  at  overall  fiscal  policy. 

As  a  first  step  at  remedying  this  situa- 
tion, I  suggest  we  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  which  would  propose  a 
legislative  budget.  This  suggestion,  I 
realize,  is  not  new.  Included  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  adopted  in 
1946,  were  provisions  to  establish  both  a 
Joint  committee  and  a  legislative  budget. 
However,  because  the  committee  was  en- 
cumbered with  102  members,  and  fur- 
nished with  hardly  any  staff,  the  original 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  was  a 
disastrous  flop. 

To  avoid  these  problems,  I  would  create 
a  streamline  committee  of  18  members — 
three  from  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, three  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  three  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  three  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
'and  three  each  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate at  large.  In  addition,  the  committee 
would  be  staffed  adequately  with  pro- 
fessional, nonpartisan  employees.  The  ex- 
isting battie  of  the  budget  puts  too  few 
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congresftonal  troops  onto  the  battlefield, 
and  without  the  proper  staff  Congress 
can  do  little. 

The  legislative  budget  prepared  by  the 
joint  committee  would  include,  first,  esti- 
mates for  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year;  second,  maximum 
amoimts  of  proposed  expenditures  for 
each  major  category;  and  third,  5-year 
projections  for  the  major  categories. 

To  keep  the  legislative  budget  at  the 
forefront  of  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process,  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider a  bill  without  a  statement  from  the 
Joint  Budget  Committee  indicating 
whether  or  not  the  bill  could  be  funded 
from  within  the  eixlsting  legislative 
budget. 

I  would  require  the  Joint  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  present  the  legislative  budget 
to  Congress  by  March  31  of  each  year, 
which  would  assure  timely  congression- 
al participation  in  the  budget  making 
process. 

Second,  the  requirement  for  5-year 
projections  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
forms  the  core  of  sound  budgetary  action. 
Not  only  would  the  legislative  budget 
contain  such  projections,  but  any  bill  re- 
ported by  a  committee  would  contain  a 
projection  of  the  5-year  costs  associated 
with  It.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  type 
of  bill  that  has  a  first  year  cost  of  $20 
million — only  to  be  followed  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  future  years.  To 
make  an  Intelligent  decision  about  Indi- 
vidual programs,  at  the  very  least  we 
need  to  know  the  price  of  the  full  Ice- 
berg—not just  the  first  year  tip. 

Third  another  aspect  of  the  budgetary 
problem  has  been  oiir  tendency  to  either 
require  annual  authorizations  that  slow 
the  appropriations  process  and  hobble 
our  oversight  function,  or  to  permit 
permanent  authorizations  that  avoid  the 
oversight  process  altogether.  To  strike 
an  intelligent  middle  groimd  that  should 
both  smooth  the  path  to  early  appropria- 
tions and  yet  permit  adequate  oversight, 
I  would  require  all  programs  to  be  re- 
authorized every  3  years.  In  some  cases. 
Congress  may  eventually  move  to  5-year 
authorizations.  But  in  the  earjy  stages 
of  reform  of  the  budgetary  process,  I 
feel  3  years  represents  a  good  beginning. 

Fourth,  I  would  require  the  pilot  test- 
ing for  2  years  of  all  new  major  pro- 
grams. No  corporation  In  the  world 
would  rush  a  new  product  on  the  market 
without  a  careful  study  of  what  the  mar- 
ket demanded.  Nor  would  the  production 
engineer  cavalierly  accept  a  new  process 
without  adequate  testing.  Yet  Federal 
programs  are  often  adopted  with  a  hope 
and  a  promise  and  little  else. 

Testing  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect 
science.  Good  sound  theory  is  always  a 
scarce  commodity  and  that  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  social  programs.  The 
cmrrent  debate  about  compensatory  edu- 
cation is  a  perfect  example — no  pilot 
test  will  give  a  sure  answer  where  none 
exists. 

But  without  a  serious  attempt  to  assess 
the  value  and  operation  of  major  new 
programs,  areas  of  uncertainty  will  sure- 
ly become  areas  of  dark  fumbling. 

Pilot  testing  will  also  relieve  many  ex- 
isting pressures  for  annual  authoriza- 
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tions.  That  in  turn  will  p  ermit  time  to  be 
devoted  to  more  serious  )versight  of  on- 
going programs. 

Fifth,  the  last  and  pe^rhaps  most  im- 
portant step  in  my  prognam  involves  an- 
nual f^jpropriations  for  every  expendi- 
ture— ^including  all  existing  trust  fimds. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Congress  Is 
unlikely  to  cut  social  security  expendi- 
tiu-es,  or  to  reduce  veterams  pensions,  but 
imtil  each  and  every  appropriation  is 
scrutinized  annually,  the  budget  is  going 
to  remain  a  wild  animal  t^n  the  loose. 

The  recent  record  o<  executive  im- 
poundments and  the  coj^tinuing  specter 
of  inflation  have  finally 
a  hard  look  at  the  co: 
the  budgetary  process, 
what  he  s%es.  We  certa^ 
our  business  this  way 
should  not  allow  the  pul 
continue  in  such  a  State. 

We  owe  it  to  the  public,  we  owe  it  to 
the  thousands  of  local  governments  that 
depend  on  us,  we  owe  its  to  the  average 
citizen  fearful  of  rising  prices,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  Constitution  to  take  hold 
of  the  budgetary  process 

It  is  in  this  spirit 
suggestions  for  reform 
eration.  I  invite  your  thoughts,  welcome 

iously  await 


reed  us  to  take 
essional  role  in 
one  of  us  likes 
would  not  run 
A  we  certainly 
ic's  business  to 


t  I  offer  these 
r  your  consid- 


aker,  I  rise  to 


your  cooperation  and 
your  action. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr. 
add  my  support  to  the  l»dership  of  this 
Congress  and  that  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  crisis  which  exists  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government,  and  the  1  overall  impact 
these  differences  will  haije  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  issue  we  address  (  urselves  to  is  of 
major  consequence  to  all  Americans, 
both  here  on  the  mainlmd  and  In  the 
territories.  Does  the  erecutive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Govemme  it  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  nullU  S'  the  legislative 
dictates  of  Congress  wl  lenever  it  feels 
the  need? 

Let  me  say  from  the  oubet  that  I  speak 
not  as  a  Democrat,  nor  io  I  wish  to  en- 
gage in  simple  partisan,  diedog,  for  the 
problem  at  hand  is  of  ebual  concern  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Rather,  I  speak  as 
a  Member  of  this  august  body,  elected  by 
the  people  of  my  district,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen with  a  deep-rooted  faith  in  the  In- 
stitutions of  our  system  of  democratic 
government  and  our  sepfiration  of  pow- 
ers as  provided  in  the  CJonstitution. 

Diu-ing  the  past  two  decades.  Congress 
has  enacted,  with  the  support  of  various 
administrations,  a  sends  of  landmark 
measures  to  help  our  fellow  man  and  to 
fight  our  growing  envirfinmental  prob- 
lems. I 

These  socially-orienteq  programs  have 
benefited  millions  of  Americans.  And  we, 
on  Guam,  have  particularly  benefitted 
from  such  programs  as  the  Klementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  aid  to 
higher  education,  GEO.  he  school  lunch 
program,  aid  to  federally  impacted 
schools,  the  various  witter  and  sewer 
measures,  and,  of  coxu'se.  the  many  major 
health  care  measures,  including  the  fam- 
ous Hill-Burton  Act. 

Now,  these  and  mark  other  worth- 
while programs  are  dest  aed  to  die  with 


out  the  benefit  of  congress  onal  review  or 
approval.  The  reason?  W<  are  told  that 
Congress  is  Incompetent  to  control 
spending,  and  really  does  i  lot  know  what 
the  voters  want  anyway. 

To  begin  with,  I  doubt  tl^at  there  is  one 
Member   In   Congress,    whether 

Democrat  or  Republican, 

want  to  control  excessive  ^pending.  Most 
of  us,  I  believe,  are  in  agreement  to  keep 
spending  down  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed ceiling  of  $269  billion  for  fiscal 
1974.  As  my  colleagues  ha/e  pointed  out 
previously  today,  it  is  not  Congress  that 
has  been  responsible  for  record-breaking 
requests.  Rather,  It  is  Conkress  that  has 
foimd  it  necessary  to  sl^h  $20  billion 
from  the  administratlon'sTrequests  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years.  But  the  public 
is  demanding  that  Coiferess  assume 
greater  control.  For  that  reason,  I  was 
pleased  when  a  special  jollnt  committee 
to  gauge  the  effect  of  each  major  appro- 
priation measure  on  the  total  Federal 
budget  was  established  several  days  ago. 
Such  action  is  a  responsible  step  forward. 

But  the  main  difference  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  ia  not  spending 
per  se;  rather.  It  Is  how  each  branch 
wants  to  spend  the  money 

As  the  duly  elected  representative  of 
my  people,  and  as  one  who  must  face  the 
electorate  every  2  years.  I  believe  that  I 
and  the  majority  of  Congress  know  what 
our  people  want  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Apparently  oin-  forefathers 
thought  so,  too,  for  they  Included  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  1  the  proviso  that  vests 
Congress  with  all  legislative  powers. 

If  the  Executive  branch  has  reserva- 
tions about  certain  prograpis,  and  we  all 
do,  then  they  should  plate  their  ques- 
tions before  the  Congresi  They  should 
not  presume  to  legislate  py  some  mjrs- 
terious  de  facto  mandate!  Congress  has 
put  a  great  deal  of  effort  [and  time  into 
these  programs.  It  is  our  duty  and  right 
imder  the  Constitution  toTdo  so.  Yet,  we 
are  now  being  told  that  ihe  destiny  of 
legislation  we  enact  is  no  longer  going  to 
be  in  our  hands.  And  we  are  being  In- 
formed that  adminlstratioin  officials  can 
even  refuse  to  appear  fqr  questioning 
before  their  Congress. 

Were  such  an  outright 
tripartite  form  of  govern, 
checked,  the  very  fabric 
cratic  society  would  be  s 
To  fight  back  without  Exercising  full 
control  of  our  constitutional  mandate, 
however,  will  be  fruitless. ' 

Congress  must  not  onl^  assert  Itself, 
but  must  take  full  commahd  of  the  Na- 
tion's legislative  goals  by  first  following 
through  with  the  leadership's  excellent 
plans  to  firmly  resist  an  encroachment 
upon  our  unique  powers,  jjid  to  begin  a 
reassessment  of  all  major  programs  now 
under  attack.  If  these  programs  have 
proven  themselves,  then  they  must  be 
continued.  But  if  Congrsss  does  find 
waste,  then  we,  and  not  some  faceless 
bureaucrat,  must  do  the  trimming.  To 
allow  these  prt^rams  to  be  ended  with- 
out a  proper  review,  however.  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interest  of  anyone 

By  working  together,  Ian  certain  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  g  iln  the  initia- 
tive in  this  crucial  test  of  \  rills.  We  must, 
for  the  good  of  oiu*  citizei  js  and  that  of 


attack  on  our 
^ent  to  go  un- 

of  our  demo- 
^rely  strained. 
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future  generations  depends  on  Congress 
and  the  other  iHunches  of  the  Federal 
Government  being  kept  in  equal  check. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  esctend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  orders  that  the 
freshmen  Members  of  the  House  have 
taken  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELIMINATE  USER  FEES  AT  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS'  LAKES  AND  RES- 
ERVOIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  to  announce 
the  introduction  of  a  bUl  which  I  believe 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  aggravating  problem  of  recreation 
use  fees  Imposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers <Hi  lakes  and  reservoirs  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

There  has  been  some  misinformation 
distributed.  There  have  also  been  clear 
and  plain  statements  by  the  corps  that 
they  do  intend  to  fix  and  collect  certain 
fees  for  enjoying  the  perimeter  of  land 
roimd  the  corps  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

The  first  alarm  that  was  soimded  was 
by  the  appearance  of  an  erroneous  press 
report  in  the  Kansas  City  papers  that 
our  fishermen  and  boaters  would  be 
charged  $5  just  to  put  their  own  boats 
in  the  water  at  such  places  as  Pomme  de 
Terre,  Stockton  Lake,  Table  Rock,  and 
elsewhere.  This  quite  properly  generated 
an  immediate  roar  of  protest.  Our  office 
quickly  explained  that  such  a  report  was 
completely  erroneous,  because  nowhere 
under  the  law  is  it  possible  for  the  corps 
to  charge  for  the  use  of  one's  own  boat 
on  a  public  lake. 

But  so  much  disbelief  continued  to 
exist  about  user  fees  that  a  public  meet- 
ing was  agreed  to  and  held  in  the  high 
school  in  Stockton,  Mo.,  on  the  evening 
of  March  14.  Our  office  sent  a  rep- 
resentative, who  rej^rted  to  me  that  ap- 
proximately 100  persons  attended  the 
meeting.  Col.  W.  R.  Needham  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  present.  There  was  a  full  and  com- 
plete discussion  of  proposed  fee  charges. 
My  representative  reported  that  about 
80  percent  of  those  present  expressed  op- 
position to  fees  of  any  kind  for  tlie  use  of 
any  of  the  faculties  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
lakes.  Those  present  were  also  concerned 
that  once  the  fees  were  imposed  they 
could  or  might  be  increased  again  and 
again  in  the  future. 

After  the  misstatements  had  been  cor- 
rected, it  became  quite  clear  that  it  was 
never  intended  there  be  a  charge  to  use 
ones  own  boat  on  any  of  these  Corps  of 
Engineers  lakes  or  reservoirs.  By  law 
there  can  be  no  fee  of  any  kind  charged 


for  use  of  the  water  on  these  lakes.  It 
was  only  as  to  the  land  perimeter  around 
these  lakes,  for  wliich  certain  fees  were 
proposed. 

Way  back  In  the  90th  Congress  under 
Pubhc  Law  90-483  there  was  a  prohibi- 
tion against  collection  of  entrance  fees, 
but  there  was  reference  to  user  fees  for 
highly  developed  areas  that  required  con- 
stant maintenance  and  supervision.  It  is 
true  that  the  new  law,  PubUc  Law  92-347, 
enacted  in  July  of  1972,  does  provide  for 
certain  fees  for  use  of  fully  developed 
areas  such  as  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  flush 
toilets,  showers,  and  electrical  outlets. 

A  look  at  Public  Law  92-347  will  show 
It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter,  including  golden  eagle  passports, 
admission  fees  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  alio  admission  to  those 
national  recreation  areas  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  my 
judgment  this  act  confuses  the  justified 
imposition  of  admission  fees  to  the  na- 
tional parks,  which  could  be  said  to  be 
access  fees,  and  user  fees  which  should 
never  be  imposed  for  use  of  the  more 
primitive   areas   of   land   around   most 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
If  nothing  else  good  came  imoi  the 
meeting  at  Stockton,  or  from  the  mall 
which  has  been  received  by  our  office, 
it  served  as  a  sort  of  safety  value  for 
the  emotions  of  our  boaters  and  fisher- 
men. Some  of  the  fire  went  out  of  the 
protest  when  it  was  foimd  that  there 
was  no  truth  to  the  nmior  that  the 
corps  was  about  to  charge  a  $5.00  boat 
fee  to  put  ones  own  boat  on  these  lakes. 
It  turned  out  the  cliarge  was  for  boat 
rental.  There  was  stUl  quite  a  bit  of  heat 
and  an  ongoing  imdercurrent  of  hostil- 
ity against  a  fee  schedule,  no  matter  how 
nominal  the  fees.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  these  lakes  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  and  shoiild  be  permitted  to 
be  used  by  the  taxpayers  free  of  any 
fees  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
proposal  for  certain  fees  to  be  chsu-ged 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  result 
of  pressure  from  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Management.  These  budget  people 
have  simply  said  to  the  corps  that  they 
should  try  to  stretch  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-347,  primarily  intended  to 
apply  to  national  parks  and  national 
forests — to  stretch  these  user  fees  almost 
to  access  fees.  In  order  to  bring  revenue 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  Of  course  an 
admission  fee  to  a  National  Park  is  one 
thing.  But  there  should  never  be  any 
admission  fee  to  use  the  perimeter  of  the 
admission  fee  to  a  national  park  Is  one 
Even  user  fees  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  specialized  services  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  may  render  at  these 
lakes. 

After  the  meeting  at  Stockton,  not  only 
was  It  clear  there  wotild  be  no  charge 
for  using  a  boat  on  corps  waters,  but  the 
corps  retracted  its  proposed  $1.50  per 
person  fee  for  daytime  use  of  a  corjn 
area  and  said  that  they  had  intended  the 
rate  to  be  $1.50  a  car.  Colcmel  Needham 
indicated  at  the  meeting  that  there  were 
several  fine  lines  that  would  have  to  be 
drawn  about  the  method  of  collection  of 


any  proposed  fees,  such  as  the  choice  be- 
tween the  honor  system  or  collection  by 
Rangers.  One  thing  was  settled  definitely, 
and  that  is  that  the  corps'  lalces  and  res- 
ervoirs are  open  to  the  public  without  the 
imposition  of  access  or  entrance  fees,  and 
the  only  existing  fees  or  future  fees  are 
for  use  of  specialized  services. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today  will  clearly  sepa- 
rate Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs from  the  recreation  areas  in  the 
national  parks  system  or  the  national 
forests.  My  bill  would  amend  section  210 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968.  It  would 
simply  provide  that  no  provision  of  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  the  old  bill. 
Public  Law  90-483,  shall  authorize  the 
collection  of  special  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  use  of  sites,  faciUties,  equipment 
or  services  furnished  at  public  expense. 
It  further  provides  that  Public  Law  92- 
347,  enacted  in  1972,  shall  have  no  ap- 
plication to  public  recreation  areas  lo- 
cated at  lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

If  we  can  get  this  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee and  get  it  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
such  enactment  should  clearly  solve  the 
confusion  between  the  use  of  corps  proj- 
ects and  the  use  of  national  parks  and 
national  forest  areas.  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  cost  of  collecting  these 
fees  would  be  greater  thsui  the  total  of 
the  fees  themselves.  Our  people  would 
simply  use  the  primitive  areas  and  avoid 
the  more  improved  flush  toilet  restrooms, 
showers,  and  tent  and  trailer  spaces  with 
electrical  outlets.  But  that  point  will 
never  have  to  be  debated  or  considered 
if  we  can  pass  legislation  of  the  type 
that  I  have  introduced. 

I  have  talked  with  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  am  en- 
couraged to  learn  that  we  can  get  a 
hearing  and  perhaps  even  get  this  meas- 
lu-e  ready  for  action  on  the  floor  before 
the  summer  season  Is  over.  When  any 
Member  introduces  any  biU.  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  It  will  pass.  However,  I 
want  to  take  this  means  to  pledge  to  the 
sportsmen  of  our  congressional  district 
that  it  has  and  will  continue  to  be  my 
beUef  they  should  not  have  tfi^pay  their 
taxes  twice,  first  to  build  an  impound- 
ment that  creates  a  lake  or  reservoir,  and 
then  be  further  tax  to  be  charged  for 
use  of  any  part  of  the  land  perimeter 
around  the  lake.  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
fight  for  legislation  to  amend  and  cor- 
rect what  the  corps  seems  to  be  trying 
to  do  to  the  users  of  our  several  Corps 
lakes  In  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas. 


PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachuetts  (Mr.  Cbonui) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  long-awaited  Energy  Message  is 
a  welcome  first  step  towards  an  ultimate 
solution  to  our  Nation's  xu^ent  energy 
needs.  I  am  personally  gratified  that  the 
President  hajs  ^osen  to  adopt  several  of 
the  suggestions  which  I  made  to  him  in 
a  recent  letter.  For  instance,  the  Presi- 
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dent's  order  to  remove  all  existing  tariffs 
on  imported  crude  oil  and  related  prod- 
ucts, something  which  I  called  upon  him 
to  do  2  months  ago,  will  help  keep  down 
the  cost  of  gsisoline  for  the  consimier 
and  increase  the  supply,  particularly  in 
the  Northeast  where  the  problem  has 
reached  crisis  proportion. 

I  was  similarly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  create  incentives  for 
the  construction  of  new  oil  refineries  in 
the  United  States,  also  something  which 
I  have  been  consistently  calling  for.  The 
new  license-fee  system  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  unveUed  will  encourage  the 
construction  of  new  refineries  because 
the  fees  will  be  higher  for  refined  prod- 
ucts than  for  crude  oil.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  ordered  that  crude  oil  in 
amoimts  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  new 
refining  capacity  may  be  imported  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  fees.  This,  too, 
should  result  in  the  construction  of  suidl- 
tlonal  oil  refineries. 

There  are  some  parts  of  President 
Nixon's  message,  however,  which  are  in 
desperate  need  of  elaboration.  The  crea- 
tion of  four  new  Energy  OflQces  within 
the  executive  branch  may  be  a  good  idea, 
but  only  if  these  ofiBces  are  given  viable 
coordinating  powers  and  do  not  simply 
add  to  the  existing  confusion  and  bu- 
reaucracy. There  are  presently  44  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  which  ad- 
minister specific  energy  programs.  An 
additional  20  agencies  have  an  impact 
on  the  U.S.  energy  pattern.  The  creation 
of  four  additional  Federal  ofiBces,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  seems  hardly  an  ultimate 
solution. 

I  might  add  in  reference  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  effort  which  surrounds  our  ef- 
forts to  resolve  energy  problems  that  the 
Congress  is  no  better  than  the  executive 
branch.  Thirty  conunittees  and  subcom- 
mltees  out  of  a  total  54  in  the  Congress 
have  some  Jurisdiction  over  energy-re- 
lated matters.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Subconunittee  on  Energy  and  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  I  have 
heard  the  same  testimony  from  the  same 
individuals  appearing  before  these  two 
separate  subcommittees.  In  response  to 
this  problem,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy  to  serve  as  the  major  coordinat- 
ing congressional  body  for  all  energy- 
related  legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgmeirt  that  we  need  to  encoiu-- 
age  the  exploration  and  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy.  However,  the 
President  must  realize  that  such  switivity 
requires  adequate  levels  of  fimding.  To 
date,  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
research  and  development  of  energy 
sources  is  flatly  insufiBcient.  We  are  a 
Nation  that  spends  approximately  10 
percent  of  its  annusil  DOD  budget  on  re- 
search and  development,  and  yet  <xily 
4.4  percent  of  our  total  Federal  research 
and  development  expenditures  go  to- 
ward research  of  energy  sources.  This 
must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  effectively 
meet  the  energy  challenge.  Moreover,  we 
need  to  make  a  national  commitment 
comparable  to  the  one  which  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  place  a  man  on  the 
Moon  in  the  1960's  if  we  hope  to  succeed 
in  this  endeavor. 


Finally,  the  President  [was  quite  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  we  need  to  seek 
ways  of  conserving  our  existing  reserves. 
Toward  this  end,  I  hope  that  he  will 
give  adequate  consideranon  to  my  re- 
cent proposal  to  establiUl  a  minimum 
mileage  requirement  on  20  miles  to 
the  gallon  with  which  automobile  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  legally  comply. 
Such  a  requirement  woiid  serve  to  re- 
duce the  high  levels  of  gasoline  which 
we  consume  annually,  in  laddition  to  re- 
ducing the  level  of  pollutants  which  are 
discharged  into  the  air  b  r  cars. 


TO  PROHIBIT  FUNDS  FOR  FUTURE 
BOMBING  MISSIONi;  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoi  ise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wb  ulen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Shaker,  like  all 
Americans,  I  was  greatly  relieved  when 
the  Vietnam  Cease-fire  Agreement  was 
signed  in  Paris.  This  accord  not  only  por- 
tended the  end  of  the  iuffering  which 
this  conflict  had  wrougnt;  it  also  gave 
promise  of  ushering  in  tfle  generation  of 
peace  which  we  all  so  fervently  desire. 
Happily  for  my  legislative  career,  the 
Paris  pact  appeared  to  put  me  out  of  the 
"end-the-war  amendment"  business. 

Obviously,  in  the  light  of  our  con- 
tinued aerial  bombing  in  iadochina  these 
expectations  have  dininlshed.  More 
alarming,  however,  is  thi  fact  that  this 
action  cannot  be  defended  on  any  legal 
grounds. 

The  Tonkin  Oulf  Re4olution,  which 
wsis  cited  as  the  authority  for  expanding 
our  military  presence  in  Indochina,  was 
repealed  by  Congress.  Since  all  American 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  the  bombings 
cannot  be  Justified  as  protective  raids. 
Too,  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. Our  air  attacks  in  these  coun- 
tries, therefore,  do  not  i  emanate  from 
any  treaty  commitments. 

Our  national  interest  demands  that  we 
end,  once  and  for  all,  dur  illegal  war- 
making  role  in  Indochina.  To  that  end, 
I  have  Joined  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham  and  70  other  colleagues  today 
in  Introducing  a  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  fluids  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated — for  the  conduct  by  United 
States  forces  of  bombing  missions  or 
other  combat  operations  in  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Indochina,  includ- 
ing Cambodia,  Laos,  tie  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  without  th^  prior  specific 
authorization  by  Congrei  s. 


SPENDING  OUR  FEDE]  tAL  DOLLARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  li  ouse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexio  (Mr.  Lujan), 
is  recognized  for  5  minut4  s. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Spea  zer,  during  the 
past  few  months,  we  hav  i  heard  quite  a 
bit  about  how  and  where  we  should  be 
spending  our  Federal  tax  dollars  in 
order  to  achieve  a  mors  sensible  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  fact,  m  >st  of  what  we 
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have  seen,  heard,  and  rea4  in  the  news 
media  seem  to  point  to  one  main  concern : 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  fiscal  situation  facing  this 
country  today.  J 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
public  is  starting  to  ask  themselves, 
"When  is  Congress  going  to  act  respon- 
sible to  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  country?" 
The  public  attitude  on  this  matter  has 
been  heightened  in  light  of  the  spiraling 
increases  in  meat  prices  and  the  sky- 
rocketing prices  in  home  buying,  clothes, 
and  the  other  necessities  of  Jif  e.  The  pub- 
lic is  demanding  to  know  \^ere  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  is  going  and  for  what  purpose. 

I  speak  only  for  my  State  and  district 
but  the  majority  of  letters  that  I  receive 
show  deep  concern  for  the  Nation's  fiscal 
problems  and  the  concurrnit  hope  that 
a  solution  can  be  foimd.     ] 

There  is  a  solution  to  thii  problem  and 
part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  forthright 
determination  of  Congress  to  act  fiscally 
responsible  in  all  spending  matters  that 
come  before  us.  Yet,  how  i  can  we  here 
luidertake  this  change  when  for  over 
four  decades  we  have  been  spending  be- 
yond our  means.  During  this  span  of 
time.  Congress  kept  approving  higher 
and  more  costly  subsidies,  giving  more 
£uid  more  of  this  Nation's  resources  in 
the  name  of  social  progress  and  spending 
billions  upon  billions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  countries  abroad  for  the  sake 
of  friendship.  j 

Now,  the  heavy-burdened  American 
taxpayer  is  tired  of  it  all  knd  is  simply 
asking  us  to  help  solve  sonje  of  his  fiscal 
problems;  problems  that  w4  have  created 
for  him  by  wasteful  neglect  throughout 
these  years.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  ^Jongress,  and 
I  might  add,  those  who  hold  position 
of  leadership  within  our  powerful  body, 
have  sidetracked  the  issue  of  spending 
reform.  Oiu-  present  leadership  has  not 
seen  the  need  to  limit  spending  in  line 
with  our  income. 

With  their  help,  Congresa  has  not  seen 
fit  to  discipline  itself  in  the  area  of  ap- 
propriations. We  have  continually  passed 
appropriation  bill  after  bin  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  Government's  in- 
come. Look  at  last  year's  record  as  an 
example:  In  flscsil  1972,  Cctigress  aivro- 
priated  almost  $249-bllllon[on  an  income 
of  a  little  less  than  $209-biilion.  Suppose 
an  American  family  found  rthemsdves  in 
this  situation,  what  would  they  do?  If 
a  man,  as  head  of  the  household,  earns 
only  $209  a  month,  coulA  he  possibly 
expect  his  wife  to  pay  $29  a  month  in 
bills?  Of  course  not.  He  is  ibehind  in  bill 
payments  to  the  tune  of  NO  a  month. 
His  only  alternative  in  this  situation  is 
either  to  cut  down  his  spending  or  to 
borrow  more  money  to  cover  the  $40  a 
month  that  he  cannot  pa^.  If  he  can- 
not eliminate  some  of  his  bills  and  con- 
tinues to  borrow  money  then  all  he  is  do- 
ing is,,  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  persons  lly  feel  that 
there  is  a  need  to  devel>p  a  method 
whereby  we  could  provide  for  a  better 
balance  between  income  and  outgo.  Such 
a  system  should  be  used  Ipr  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  as  a  check  to 
insure  that  money  allocated  is  used  prop- 
erly within  the  limit  of  appropriation. 
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Often  the  case  is  in  reverse.  We  allocate 
more  fimds  than  what  has  been  appro- 
priated— thus  we  are  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  So<mer  or  later  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  of  controlling 
priorities  Itself. 

If  we  can  achieve  the  business  of 
managing  Government  well  in  the  com- 
ing months  ahead,  then  there  should  be 
no  need  for  a  higher  Federal  tax  rate. 
The  only  way  this  can  come  about  is  to 
assure  ourselves  here  in  CcHigress  that 
we  are  fiscally  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  within  the 
budget. 

I  have  personally  taken  a  stand 
against  overriding  a  Presidential  veto 
and  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  every  veto  if 
It  is  designed  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
Government  spending.  Congress  should 
be  able  to  spend  within  the  budget  and 
this  in  turn  would  limit  the  amoimt  of 
Inflation  that  has  beset  us  over  the  past 
decade. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 
OF  TIME,  INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  Congress,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  were  asked  to  respond  to  re- 
marks made  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  and  our  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, at  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of 
Time,  Inc.  Their  remarks  are  brief,  but 
their  thoughts  are  expansive.  Hedley 
Donovan  is  the  moderator,  and  respond- 
ents include  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson 
of  Illinois,  Representative  Jerry  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Senator  Ernest  Hollincs  of 
South  Carolina,  Representative  Patst 
Mink  of  Hawaii,  and  Representative 
John  Anderson  of  Illinois.  I  include  the ' 
text  in  the  Record  today: 

Mr.  Donovan.  To  wind  up  our  birthday 
party,  we  are  attempting  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  rather  darmg  experiment.  We  have 
asked  six  members  of  the  Congress  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  comment  very  briefly,  in- 
deed two  or  three  minutes  was  suggested,  on 
points  nuMle  either  by  Senator  Scott  or  the 
Speaker  this  evening. 

One  of  those  who  agreed  to  do  so  Is  Sen- 
ator Adlal  Stevenson  of  IlUnois  who  last  year, 
with  Senator  Mathlas  of  Maryland,  conducted 
ad  hoc  bipartisan  hearings  on  the  possibility 
of  congressional  reform. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Stevenson  if 
he  would  come  to  the  platform  and  give  us 
his  estimate  of  how  much  public  awareness 
and  response  his  hearings  drew  on  this 
subject. 

Sen.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Speaker, 
.Senator  Scott,  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
Xrtends. 
^aiW  Is  a  daring  experiment.  I  come  here 
tonight  speaking  with  all  of  the  authority 
of  an  ex-State  Treasurer  and  very  conscious 
of  my  Juniority  in  the  Congress  and  very 
concerned,  too.  Concerned  about  whether  a 
form  of  government  carefully  convinced  and, 
the  Issues  that  overtake  us,  can  survive  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  overtake  us.  as 
we  attempt  day-in  and  day-out  to  resolve 
our  differences  within  a  highly  complex  and 
highly  pluralistic  society. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  so.  As  Mr.  Don- 
ovan mentioned.  Senator  Mathias  and  I  held 


hearings  after  adjournment  leat  year.  Those 
hearings  met  with  Interest  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  I  Bay  that  because  It  was  quite 
apparent,  from  the  response  of  the  media 
and  from  the  response  of  the  grass  roots, 
that  the  concern  that  we  felt  Is  widespread. 

That  concern  Is  basically  whether  the 
vision  of  our  founders  has  not  now  been 
overtaken  by  events,  whether  the  balance 
that  they  attempted  to  enshrine  in  our  Con- 
stitution can  be  maintained. 

We  are  concerned,  and  I  dare  say  many  if 
not  most  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
are  concerned,  that  one  branch  of  oxir 
Oovernment  now  Is  less  equal  than  the 
others. 

We  want  to  reclaim  ovir  constitutional 
powers  and  we  want  to  exercise  them  well. 
We  don't  seek  government  by  computation. 
We  seek,  as  the  Speaker  mentioned,  a  part- 
nership of  equals. 

I  think  that  the  issues  of  politlce  are  not 
likely  to  be  resolved  by  bleak  Jurisdictional 
boundaries,  but  by  a  continuing  and,  hope- 
fully, a  healthy  pulling  and  hauling,  with 
the  Issues  In  the  end  resolved  by  those  argu- 
ments that  are   most  powerful. 

In  short.  It  Is  not  enough  to  merely  cur- 
tall  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  It  Is  also 
necessary  for  us  to  reclaim  our  powers  and 
to  strengthen  our  own  branch  of  Oovern- 
ment. That  work  is  hard.  It  wUl  not  be 
done  overnight.  It  is  not  very  glamorous 
work.  It  requires  attention  to  the  overview 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress,  the  ade- 
quacy of  ovu*  office  and  staS  facilities,  access 
to  information  through  Improved  computer 
facilities.  It  requires  regaining  public  con- 
fidence and  new  access  to  the  media  for  our 
own  defense. 

We  could  regain  some  of  the  lost  public 
confidence  In  Congress  through  attention  to 
our  internal  habits,  procedures,  attention 
to  lobbying  reform,  disclosure  of  our  eco- 
nomic interests.  We  could  Improve  our  in- 
ternal procedures  with  attention  to  our 
committee  structures  and  to  such  questions 
as    "secrecy"    and    "seniority." 

In  the  end,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
aU  Is  the  heart  of  congressional  power,  the 
budget.  We  must  recognize  that  our  finan- 
cial resources  are  limited,  and  that  we  must 
exercise  fiscal  responsibility.  We  must  ap- 
praise our  resources  and  establish  ceilings 
on  spending,  and  then  within  those  ceUlngs 
establish  procedures  for  weighing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  one  program  against  another. 

That  work,  too.  is  going  on  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  conclude  by  Just  saying  that  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  Integrity  of  our  political 
Institutions,  the  quality  of  the  policies  that 
they  make,  all  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  in  those  institutions. 
The  integrity,  the  qualities  of  character,  of 
energy,  of  Industry,  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  have  never  been  higher.  They  could 
be  stUl  higher  and  it  wlU  always  be  tliat 
way. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  In  the 
end  the  quality  of  our  Institutions  depends 
upon  the  people,  and  that  means  it  depends 
upon  campaign  financing.  We  must  not  only 
have  men  in  the  Congress  and  in  all  of  our 
Oovernment  of  the  highest  character,  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  but  we  must  also  eman- 
cipate them  from  the  pull  and  haul  of  spe- 
cial Interests.  And  that,  I  think,  means  an 
end  to  large  campaign  contributions,  con- 
tributions which  now  are  quite  capable  of 
buying  Influence  In  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches  of  our  Government  and  in 
state  and  local  governments,  too. 

That,  I  siispect,  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle step  we  can  take,  would  restore  public 
confidence  in  our  public  institutions  and 
help  to  preserve  the  vision  of  our  founders. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator Stevenson. 

I  am  determined  to  work  and  applaud  for 


another  of  our  magazines.  Sports  lUustrated, 
so  I  would  remind  you  that  Congressman 
Oerald  Ford  of  Michigan  was  chosen  In  1959 
by  Sports  lUustrated  for  one  of  its  Silver 
Anniversary,  All  America  awards  to  the  foot- 
ball players  who  have  contributed  most  to 
their  country  in  the  quarter  century  since 
they  left  college. 

One  of  the  other  distinctions  is  that  he 
Is  the  minority  leader  of  the  House.  We 
wanted  to  ask  him  also,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  long-time  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  how  he  would  answer 
Speaker  Albert's  difficult  question.  Namely, 
where  does  the  congressional  power  end  and 
the  presidential  power  begin  in  the  budget- 
ary process? 

Rep.  PoRo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Donovan.  Speaker  Albert,  and  distinguished 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  guests. 

As  I  look  at  the  time  and  look  at  the 
audience,  I  would  p>rob8bly  be  most  persua- 
sive If  I  would  offer  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  But  let  me  say  that  probably  the 
quick  answer  would  be  that  I  would  get 
Speaker  Albert's  brief  in  which  I  understand 
the  Speaker,  before  he  came  to  Congress, 
offered  a  brief  in  some  lawsuit  defending  the 
right  of  the  President  to  impound  federal 
funds. 

But  let  me  be  more  serious.  If  I  might. 
Despite  aU  of  the  alleged  modernization  in 
our  procedures.  In  our  prsLCtices — and  I  think 
we  have  progressed — I  think  that  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  last  Congress  did  not 
finish  final  action  on  two  major  appropria- 
tion bills;  two  major  i4>proprlatlon  bills  that 
Involved  not  only  cubstantlal  amounts  of 
money,  but  substantial  poUdea  as  far  as  for- 
eign aSalrs  are  concerned. 

So  I  don't  think  It  Is  necessarily  any  mod- 
ernization of  procedures  that  determines 
whether  the  Congress  draws  the  line  proper- 
ly, but  whether  the  Congress  has  the  will  to 
do  its  business  in  the  time  allocated  under 
the  Constitution.  And  in  this  c^ase  in  the 
last  Congress  we  didn't,  and  we  haven't 
thus  far  In  1973. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  three  areas  where 
there  is  considerable  public  concern  about 
when  you  draw  the  line  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Legislative  Branches:  the 
power  to  make  war,  the  Executive  prIvUege, 
and  the  right  to  Impound  appropriated  funds. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  In  all  three  areas, 
and  as  I  look  back  over  20  some  years  in 
the  Congress  and  recall  certain  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  actions  by  both 
Democratic  and  Bepubllcan  Presidents,  It 
would  be  my  observation  that  both  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  hand,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  and  the  President,  regardless 
of  political  party,  has  rather  enjoyed  the 
ambiguity  that  exists  In  the  law  in  aU  ttvree 
Instances. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  ambiguity  shouldn't 
continue  to  exist  as  our  President  and  as  oxir 
Congress  have  to  meet  emergency  problems 
today,  whether  it  Is  In  the  settlement  of 
problems  Involving  war  and  peace  or  the 
expenditure  of  money  or  in  the  privilege  of 
the  Executive  as  far  as  certain  of  his  coun- 
sellors are  concerned. 

I  know  that  there  are  lawsuits  underway 
at  the  present  time  to  determine  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  impound  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  I  presume  that  one 
or  more  of  those  lawsuits  will  get  to  the 
highest  court.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  will  be  a 
unanimous  decision  by  that  court  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  Congress  in  the  final  analysis, 
regardless  of  whether  It  Is  Democratic  or 
Republican,  will  be  happy  with  that  deci- 
sion. They  may  be  happy  this  year,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  they  will  be  happy  next  year. 
I  am  not  so  certain  it  Is  good  that  this  gray 
area  be  so  neatly  defined.  If  the  court  can 
so  define  it. 

One  final  observation:  some  of  the  all^a- 
tions  about  the  Impotence  of  the  Congress 
seem  to  have  stemmed  from  the  inability  of 
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this  last  Congress  to  curtail  or  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  do  certain 
things  Involving  Viet  Nam.  Now,  it  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  I  can  imagine  your 
frustration  t>ecause  you  weren't  successful 
in  so  ham-strlnglng  the  President,  but  if  you 
are  a  member  of  the  House,  I  ttiink  you  can 
taice  certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  stood 
up  for  the  President  and  also  stood  up 
against  the  other  body. 

I  think  that  is  the  proper  working  of  the 
Legislative  Branch.  Neither  of  the  two 
brstnches  of  the  Congress  have  the  omni- 
potence to  make  a  final  determination  or  a 
final  decision.  We  have  coeqvial  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches,  but  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  also  coequal.  And  just  Ijecause 
the  House  dldnt  capitulate,  doesn't  mean 
that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  Is  subservient 
to  the  Executive. 

And  I,  for  one  conclude  only  by  saying  that 
if  the  House  and  the  Senate  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly want  to  change  their  relationship  with 
the  President,  they  can  do  so  if  they  have  the 
.will  and  the  votes. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DoNOVAM.  Congressman  Fwd,  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  want  to  call  next  on  Senator  Ernest  Boi- 
lings of  South  Carolina.  He  was  quoted  in  a 
very  eloquent  speech  a  year  or  two  ago  as 
saying:  "There  is  a  new  kind  of  America 
around  the  corner." 

Could  we  ask  the  Senator  If  he  sees  a  new 
kind  of  Congress  arovmd  the   comer? 

Sen.  HoLUMos.  Senator  Scott,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  friends. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  new  kind  of 
Congress  because  therein  is  the  issue.  It  is 
not  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  changing  any 
of  the  Btatut«'y  laws,  in  my  opinion.  It  Is 
not  a  crisis  about  the  presidency  and  the 
Executive  power.  It  is  whether  the  Congress 
Itself  will  get  off  its  duff  and  do  its  Job. 

The  President  has  posed  the  Issue  after  we 
both,  on  a  four-year  binge,  have  expended 
some  9100  billion  more  than  we  brought  in, 
and  we  are  equally  guilty.  The  (100  billion 
total  received  three  readings  In  the  House 
and  three  readings  in  the  Senate  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

Now,  we  cannot  bide  behind  a  wall,  the 
ox  la  in  the  ditch  fiscally.  TIME  magazine 
has  declared  the  time  late.  There  is  public 
attention  upon  the  Congress  and  the  people 
are  looking  upon  the  unmet  needs. 

So,  yes,  I  hope  we  do  find  a  new  Congress. 
Speaker  Albert  has  pointed  to  what  Henry 
Luce  said  eloquently  some  two  weeks  before 
be  died.  He  cited  the  need  for  200  million 
can-do  Americans  with  not  only  the  capacity 
to  do,  but  the  courage  to  be. 

And.  I  would  submit,  the  need  for  536 
Congressmen  and  Senators  Is  not  the  capac- 
ity to  do  but  the  courage  to  be. 

Tou  pointed  out  the  capability  and  the 
rules  changes  and  the  attention-giving  and 
the  awarenesses  and  the  responsibilities  and 
the  modifications  in  seniority,  and  everything 
except  one  thing:  you  haven't  set  a  spending 
limit  on  the  House  side.  Tou  say,  well,  why 
bavent  you  on  the  Senate  side?  When  I  first 
came  here  I  put  in  a  revenue-sharing  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  told  me  there  wasnt 
any  use  to  have  a  hearing  on  it  because  you 
would  blue-slip  it  and  buck  it  back,  and 
wouldn't  even  consider  it. 

Where  does  the  power  lie?  In  your  House. 
Tou  taught  me  that.  There  is  no  education 
In  the  second  kick  of  a  mule.  There  la  no 
use  in  putting  in  all  these  rules  changes, 
constitutional  amendments,  study  commis- 
sions and  what-have-you.  All  we  need  is  to 
have  the  House  set  that  limit  and  the  Senate 
will  follow  that  discipline,  and  then  we  can 
call  on  the  President  to  come  in  line. 

We  can  exercise  power.  I  have  seen  that 
power  exercised  by  the  House.  I  have  seen 
it  exercised  within  the  Senate.  And  I  think, 
rather,  at  this  time,  Instead  of  quoting  John 


Adams  and  Woodrow  Wllaom  and  everyone 
else,  a  better  one  la  Pogoa  "We  met  tbe 
enemy  and  it  is  vis."  I 

Thank  you.  I 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  very  mucb. 
Senator.  | 

I  would  call  next  on  Congr^sswonmn  Patsy 
Mink  of  Hawaii.  She  was  described  in  Cur- 
rent Biography  as  the  most  prominent  woman 
In  Hawaiian  politics  since  Queen  Lilluoka- 
lani,  and  I  am  sure  that  Is  an  understate- 
ment. 

Congresswoman  Mink,  co\i  Id  you  respond 
to  Senator  Scott's  particulai  point  that  the 
drift  of  power  from  the  Le  jlslatlve  to  the' 
Executive,  to  the  extent  it  1  as  taken  place, 
began  in  the  Depression  an  I  continued  in 
World  War  II?  Now  that  we  have  peace  and 
presumably  Impending  high  level  economic 
activity,  what  are  the  pros]  lects  of  revers- 
ing the  drift.  In  your  opinion' 

Rep.  Mink.  Thank  you  ^  ery  much.  Mr. 
Donovan,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sea  ktor  Scott,  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  message  tfiat  was  brought 
to  us  this  evening  by  th  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  one  that  all  of  the  jmembers  of  the 
Congress  have  taken  to  heawt  very  seriously 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  E  think  that  our 
country,  not  only  as  refiectfed  by  our  con- 
stituencies, but  certainly  by  all  of  the  people 
In  the  press  and  the  scholars  who  have 
studied  ovu:  institutions,  all  would  have  to 
agree  that  one  of  the  thi  ags  that  chal- 
lenges our  nation  is  the  abl  Ity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  function. 

While  I  think  most  of  ou  ■  attentions  ar» 
directed  upon  the  war  powe  -s  issue  because 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  Vi  st  Nam  war  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
control  appropriations  and  1p  mandate  their 
expenditures  by  the  Executive,  I  think  fun- 
damentally the  most  imporltint  issue  Is  one 
that  we  have  been  facing  dulte  directly  as 
members  of  the  Congress,  In  terms  of  the 
ability  to  get  the  kinds  of  liiformation  that 
are  necessary  for  us  to  leguiatc.  Not  only  in 
terms  of  the  limitations  of  saaS  and  of  space, 
and  all  of  the  other  issues  jthat  have  been 
discussed,  but  In  terms  of  getting  that  same 
kind  of  knowledge  and  lnp»t  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  Executive  Branch^ 

And  I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  very 
distinguished  audience  a  suit  that  was  filed 
by  33  Members  of  the  Hous4  of  Representa- 
tives against  the  White  fiouse  and  five 
Executive  agencies  for  reporn  that  have  been 
compiled  on  an  Issue  that  w$8  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  debate  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  We  were  confronted  with 
being  asked  to  expyend  moneys  for  a  test  In 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  an  uiiderground  nu- 
clear test  referred  to  as  th^  Cannikan  Test. 
We  had  attempted  very  dile^ently  to  seciire 
Information  and  reports  froin  the  Executive 
Branch  and  only  because  of  a  leak  In  the 
press  did  we  learn  one  day! before  the  final 
deliberations  In  the  House  that  there  were, 
in  fact,  five  executive  agency  reports  that 
bad  been  discussed  In  tbe  White  House;  two 
of  them  from  enviromnental  agencies  that 
had  been  established  to  protect  the  public 
Interest.  I 

We  attempted  to  secure  these  documents 
and  were  told  that  because  o^  Executive  priv- 
ilege, because  the  agencies  i  themselves  had 
stamped  them  with  the  Words,  "Secret", 
"Top  Secret",  that  these  reports  were  not 
available  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Although  the  Issue  was  nioot  and  the  test 
vras  conducted  without  Incident,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  most  importapt  question  that 
we  have  got  to  face,  not  (Xily  as  members 
of  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government,  but 
as  responsible  members  of  the  American 
electorate,  is  the  degree  to  [which  executive 
agencies  are  re^onsible  fcr  providing  the 
kind  of  Information  that  is  Essential  to  make 
Intelligent  decisions. 
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It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  sifting  what  is 
avaUabto,  but  having  available  io  us,  without 
having  to  reaMt  to  theft  and  au  of  the  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  that  ar»  ttow  confront- 
ing this  country,  those  facts  ^nd  Informa- 
tion. 

So  I  would  submit  that  in  discussing  the 
whole  issue  of  the  Congress  we  also  grapple 
with  the  basic  problem  of  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
passed  for  that  specific  purpose.  It  has  now 
been  totally  relegated  to  an  extinct  docu- 
ment In  the  statutes  by  the  decision  two 
weeks  ago  of  the  Supreme  Cou^  that  denied 
the  right  of  members  of 
access  to  this  kind  of  Infor 
because  the  information 
together  In  a  report  with  otl 
that  were  considered  neces 
the  national  security. 

So,  I  submit,  that  along  with  all  of  the 
other  issues  that  are  of  current  Importance, 
we  not  only  consider  the  matter  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Congress,  but  also  p\u  ability  to 
get  this  kind  of  information  made  available 
to  us,  and  through  us  to  the  American  public. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  fundamental  question 
that  also  faces  the  press  as  ]  they  grapple 
with  the  right  of  newsmen  to  acquire  this 
kind  of  information  and  to  distribute  it  to 
the  American  people.  \ 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Mink. 

Congressman  John  Anderson  of  Illinois  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Just  so  I  don't  seem,  always  to  be 
quoting  Time  Inc.  publications,  let  me  men- 
tion an  item  from  the  Hew  Ydfk  Times.  The 
Times  quoted  Congressman  Anderson  as  com- 
plaining to  his  wife:  "The  reporters  always 
call  me  articulate.  Why  don'1^  they  call  me 
adroit?" 

I  wonder  If  the  Congressnian,  In  either 
capacity,  would  like  to  address  pimself  to  the 
Spneaker's  remarks. 

Rep.  Andekson.  Thank  you  \|ery  mucb,  Mr. 
Donovan,  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator} Scott,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues  In  Congress.  I  think 
at  this  point  in  the  evening  jwe  are  all  re- 
minded that  we  are  here  in\  the  National 
Portrait  Oallery  of  the  Smithsonian  and  I 
have  been  sitting  here  reading  a  section  in 
this  information  booklet  that  was  given  to 
each  of  us  as  we  came  in,  entitled  "The  Per- 
manent Collection."  I 

I  realize  that  all  of  tbe  Setiators  here  to- 
night expect  to  become  a  part  pf  The  Perma- 
nent Collection,  but  those  of  vb  who  are  here 
from  the  House  are  glad  to  b«  here  Jxist  for 
the  evening.  1 

We  have  lost  public  esteem.  There  Isn't 
any  question  about  that.  Any  index,  any  poll 
that  you  look  at  says  that  the  Congress  has 
lost  esteem  as  far  as  the  American  public  la 
concerned.  Mr.  Agronsky  tol4  me  not  long 
ago  when  I  was  talking  with  him  that  be  saw 
a  sturey  that  Indicated  we  wer4  I9th :  we  were 
Just  above  used  car  dealers.  (That  is  about 
as  far  as  we  have  ascended.        | 

Why  Is  that?  Is  It  because  of  Presidential 
Impoundment?  Is  that  at  tl|e  root  of  tbe 
great  crisis,  which  we  heard  jabout  In  very 
effective,  if  somewhat  inflamiqatory,  fashion, 
from  the  distinguished  Speaker?  I  think  not. 
I  think  the  public  applauds  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done.  I 

I  think  that  the  public  realizes  that  It  Is 
Congress  which  has  created  the  mess  and 
until  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  our  bouse  in  order — we 
aren't  going  to  retain  or  recover  the  respect 
of  the  American  people.  | 

In  other  words,  let's  accept  jthe  wisdom  of 
the  old  Biblical  expression  to  j  cast  the  beam 
and  the  mote  out  of  our  own  eye,  or  we  aren't 
going  to  get  to  first  base  on  th|s  Issue  of  con« 
gressional  reform. 

Now,  I  think.  In  short,  that  it  is  the  failure 
of  tbe  Congress  to  develop  ti  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  budgetary  proceis  that  has  pro- 
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duced  this  crisis,  as  far  as  fiscal  affairs  are 
bllity,  when  we  prove  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  re^>on8lble  in  fiscal  affairs,  I  am 
not  too  worried  about  what  their  ultimate 
concerned.  When  we  demonstrate  our  capa- 
asseasment  of  us  Is  going  to  be. 

Let  me  close  with  Just  these  very  general 
observations  that  we  do,  of  course,  have  to 
put  this  issue  of  the  present  role  and,  in  fact, 
the  reduced  estate  of  the  Congress  in  per- 
spective. First  of  all,  there  is  a  crisis  gener- 
ally of  Western  values  in  the  world.  It  is 
inevitable,  I  think,  when  you  have  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  a  Democratic  Congnress, 
that  there  is  an  adversary  relationship  that 
develops.  And  I  would  add  this  cautionary 
note;  we  aren't  going  to  reform  tbe  Congress 
if  we  get  bogged  down  in  a  debate  about  the 
current  occupant  of  the  White  House  and 
what  he  has  done. 

One  reason  we  got  Into  all  of  tbe  trouble 
that  we  did  back  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s 
Is  that  we  saw  the  total  and  utter  o<dlapse 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Unless  we  can 
get  together — we  in  the  Congress — on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
organization  and  some  of  the  other  matters 
that  have  been  referred  to,  we  are  not  going 
to  succeed  in  this  very  important  area  of 
congressional  reform. 

So.  I  would  hope — and  I  would  add  this 
final  admonition  to  my  colleagues — ^that  as 
we  approach  this  very  important  Issue  in  the 
days,  the  weeks  and  the  months  ahead,  that 
we  realize  that  it  didn't  begin  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  began  long  ago.  It  began  In 
tbe  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  more  recently 
we  have  seen  the  manifestations  of  disrepair 
as  far  as  domestic  policy  is  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  my  own  Administra- 
tion off  completely  scot-free  tonight  either. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  maintain  my  reputation, 
I  hope,  for  speaking  frankly.  I  think  there 
has  got  to  be  more  consultation  on  tbe  part 
of  the  people  of  the  Executive  Branch  with 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress.  There  has  to  be 
a  freer  fiow  of,  and  exchange  of.  Information. 
We  have  to  work  together  to  that  extent  If 
we  really  want  to  get  the  Job  done. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recogmlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  last  week  rejected 
House  Joint  Resolution  205,  to  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation. 

I  Join  all  Members  of  Congress  in 
believing  that  close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  is  essen- 
tial for  mutual  security  and  prosperity. 
I  support  the  advancement  of  European 
unity  and  Atlantic  partnership,  and  I 
opposed  this  resolution  because  I  felt  it 
would  have  hampered  the  achievement 
of  both  of  these  goals. 

To  elaborate,  I  opposed  the  resolution 
for  these  reasons : 

First,  the  proposal  ran  coxmter  to  the 
mood  of  the  American  people.  The  res- 
olution proposed  the  transformation  of 
our  Atlantic  relationship  into  "a  more 
efTective  unity  based  on  federal  prin- 
ciples." The  dictionary  definition  of  a 
federation  is  a  imion  of  states  "by  agree- 
ment of  each  member  to  subordinate  its 
power  to  that  of  the  central  authority 
in  common  affairs." 

What  power  would  the  United  States 
have  subordinated  to  a  central  authority 
under  this  resolution? 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 


want  to  join  a  central  government,  based 
on  federal  principles,  with  the  Atlantic 
states  tmd  I  suspect  the  Europeans  do  not 
either,  immersed  as  they  now  are  In 
strengthening  the  European  Community. 
Indeed,  I  resid  the  mood  of  the  American 
people  to  be  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
thrust  of  the  proposal  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  205.  They  are  increasingly 
disillusioned  and  frustrated  with  an 
American  activist  role  abroad,  smd  they 
want  America  to  cut  down  its  foreign 
responsibilities.  They  want  us  to  turn 
our  energies  and  resources  to  the  prob- 
lems at  home,  not  vastly  expand  them 
abroad — as  we  would  be  doing  in  any 
kind  of  federal  union. 

Second,  the  proposal  was  unrealistic 
because  neither  the  American  people  nor 
the  Europeans  are  ready  for  such  a  fed- 
eration at  this  time.  The  necessary  cli- 
mate to  create  a  central  government  over 
all  the  Atlantic  states  simply  does  not 
exist. 

The  time  to  enact  this  resolution  may 
have  passed,  or  may  not  have  arrived 
yet,  but  it  certainly  is  not  now. 

Third,  the  proposal  to  create  a  federal 
union  of  Atlantic  states  was  coimter- 
productive  to  the  goals  of  European  unity 
and  Atlantic  cooperation. 

The  idea  of  federation  was  such  an 
abrupt  and  drastic  change  from  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  and 
recent  steps  regarding  development  of 
the  European  community  that  this  reso- 
lution, which  supported  the  concept  of 
a  federation,  was  apt  to  cause  consider- 
able alarm  to  the  many  Europeans  al- 
ready skittish  about  encroaching  Amer- 
ican influence. 

The  Eur(H>ean  community  has  re- 
gained its  mcmientum  recently  and  Is 
hard  in  pursuit  of  economic  and  political 
union  by  1980.  Member  nations  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  problems  indigenous 
to  such  a  union  and  they  are  not  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  discussing  an 
Atlantic  federation. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Euro- 
pean Communities  Robert  Schaetzel  re- 
cently commented  in  congressional  testi- 
mony that — 

It  cannot  be  excluded  that  tbe  United 
States  could  come  to  replace  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  Europe  could  come  to  see  Amer- 
ica as  the  external  threat  against  which  they 
were  unifying. 

By  enacting  the  proposal  for  a  federal 
union,  the  United  States  could  have  been 
seen  as  developing  an  approach  for  re- 
establishing American  hegemony  in 
Western  Europe.  The  result  could  have 
been  Atlantic  discord,  not  cooperation. 
The  Europeans  might  well  have  feared 
that  the  United  States  was  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit them  and  undermine  the  progress 
toward  imion  that  has  been  made. 

Fears  of  a  hegemonial  relationship  are 
quite  pronounced  among  Europeans.  At  a 
recent  European- American  conference  in 
Amsterdam,  European  participants  were 
urged  to  ward  off  being  pressed  into  eco- 
nomic subservience  to  the  United  States. 
These  fears,  if  fueled  by  passage  of  this 
resolution,  could  have  been  revealed  in 
the  European  negotiating  stance  in  the 
forthcoming  OATT  trade  negotiations. 


Fourth.  In  addition  to  these  funda- 
mentfil  objections,  I  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion because  its  language  was  vague  and 
left  important  questions  unanswered, 
among  them  the  following: 

What  was  meant  by  a  commlssicm  to 
"facilitate  advancement"  in  stages  to  a 
federal  union? 

What  was  the  Congress  supposed  to  do 
with  the  recommendations  on  federal 
imion  that  were  submitted  to  it? 

Though  American  delegates  to  the 
convention  to  be  called  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  were  to  be  "free 
from  official  instructions  would  th^ 
not  still  have  been  seen  as  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States? 

Was  Greece  considered  a  "parliamen- 
tary democracy"  smd  therefore  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  convention? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  questions 
should  be  answered  before  we  even  con- 
sider committing  ourselves  to  the  goal  of 
a  federal  union  of  Atlantic  nations. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  SHOULD 
RESPECT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  LETTER  OF  THE 
LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Man- 
agement has  been  holding  hearings  on 
labor-management  relations  in  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  As  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Conunittee,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  policy  of  cutting 
service  and  penalizing  Its  employees  in 
the  name  of  "breaking  even"  financially. 

An  example  of  postal  management's 
disregard  for  employee  rights  is  their  re- 
fusal to  give  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors  consulting  rights  as 
specified  in  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-375,  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  enacted  In  1970,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors  was  ac- 
corded formal  recognition  by  the  Post 
Office  £>epartment  and  had  regular  con- 
sultative sessions  which  were  most  pro- 
ductive. 

Realizing  the  need  for  recognition  of 
an  organization  such  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors,  which 
represents  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
supervisors  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Congress  included  in  Public  Law 
91-375  section  1004(a)  and  (b)  which  I 
strongly  supported. 

Section  1004(a)  provides  that  there 
shall  be  "compensation,  working  con- 
ditions, and  career  oppcMtunitles  that 
will  tissure  the  attraction  and  retention 
of  qualified  and  capable  supervisory  and 
other  managerial  personnel."  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  reasonable  pay  differential 
between  clerk  and  carrier  grades  and 
supervisory  levels  with  the  realization 
that  the  role  of  management  "is  partic- 
ularly vital  to  the  process  of  converting 
general  postal  policies  Into  successful 
postal  operations." 
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Section  1004(b)  provides  that  the 
Postal  Service  "shall  provide  a  program 
for  consultation  with  recognized  orga- 
nization of  supervisory  and  other  man- 
agerial personnel."  It  further  provides 
that  "upon  presentation  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Postal  Service  that  a 
supervisory  organization  represents  a 
majority  of  supervisors — such  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate  directly  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  pay  poUcies  and  sched- 
ules, fringe  benefit  programs,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  supervisory  and 
other  managerial  employees." 

Unfortunately,  the  law  did  not  provide 
any  recourse  if  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
did  not  comply  with  these  important  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  In  what  appears  to 
becoming  a  general  poUcy  of  arbitrarily 
using  or  ignoring  certain  provision  of 
the  postal  law,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
ignoring  or  paying  little  attention  to 
section  1004  in  dealing  with  the  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors.  Their 
Idea  of  "consultation"  is  to  make  a  de- 
cision and  then  inform  the  NAPS  of  the 
results  of  the  decision. 

There  were  discussions,  but  not  con- 
sultations, on  the  now  infamous  West- 
Inghouse  contract,  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Dttlski  spent  about  a  month 
in  1971  Investigating  and  made  recom- 
mendations that  the  contract  be  can- 
celed and  the  Department  of  Justice 
notified.  These  recommendations  were 
also  ignored. 

The  Westinghouse  "evaluation"  led  to 
the  Job  evaluation  program  which  has 
led  to  the  downgrading  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  postal  supervisory  posi- 
tions. This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  other  Federal  employees  have 
received  substantial  salary  increases. 

The  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors  had  no  part  In  the  "plan- 
ning and  development  of  pay  policies 
and  schedules"  except  to  be  told  what 
had  been  done  and  were  refused  the 
point  system  or  any  system  which  shows 
how  the  evaluations  were  made. 

NAPS  had  no  recourse  but  to  bring 
suit  against  the  U.S.  postal  supervisors 
for  not  complying  with  the  law.  A  Fed- 
eral Judge  has  ruled  that  in  his  opinion 
direct  participation  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  pay  policies  and  sched- 
ules does  not  mean  that  the  association 
must  be  in  at  the  conception.  NAPS  is 
now  appealing  this  decision. 

Because  of  these  events,  I  have  decided 
that  there  must  be  stronger  provisions  in 
the  law.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  that  would  amend  the  postal 
law  to  permit  the  association  of  super- 
visors to  seek  ai'bitration  by  a  three-man 
Eu-bitration  board  in  case  of  disputes 
concerning  policies  "which  affect  all  or 
a  substantial  portion  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel on  a  long-term  or  permanent 
basis."  There  is  no  intent  to  bring  any 
trivial  matters  before  the  arbitration 
board.  Without  such  protection,  the 
postal  supervisors  are  at  the  complete 
mercy  of  the  top  management  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  provisions  of  the 
law  approved  by  the  91st  Congress  on 
August  12.  1970.  as  Public  Law  91-375 


April 


will  continue  to  be  flout^  by  the  VS. 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  must 
Uiat  postal  supervisors  w^o  are  entitled 
to  consultative  rights  are  not  top  man- 
agement but  the  fifth  leiel  of  manaee- 
ment  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  head- 
quarters, the  Postal  Service  regions,  the 
district  offices,  and  postmasters — all 
above  them  in  the  chah)  of  command. 
Such  consultative  rights  tor  the  associa- 
tion's members  are  mfst  important. 
Strengthening  of  the  lawj  is  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objecUon,  I  will 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  time  a  draft 
of  my  bill,  to  establish  an  arbitration 
bosu-d  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  UJ3.  Poetal 
Service: 

H.R.  7202 

A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbli  ration  board  to 
settle  disputes  between  s  ipervlsory  orga- 
nizations and   the   Unite  I   states   Postal 
Serrlce 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sent  te  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    l/uUed    States    of 

America  in  Congress  asseral  led. 

Part  n,   chapter   10,  sectjon   1004   of   the 

Postal  Reorganization  Act  la  amended  by  the 

addition   of   the   following   subsections    (c) 

and  (d) : 

(c)  If  the  Postal  Service  ahd  a  supervisory 
organization  representing  a  majority  of  su- 
pervisors, as  such  terms  afe  used  In  sub- 
section (b)  above,  are  unal^e  to  agree  upon 
a  program  for  consultatlofl  or  a  plan  for 
participating  directly  in  tue  planning  and 
development  of  pay  policies  and  schedules, 
fringe  benefit  programs,  and  other  programs 
relating  to  supervisory  employees,  the  dis- 
pute shaU  be  referred  to  an  trbltratlon  board 
In  accordance  with  the  prftvlslons  of  sub- 
section (d)  below.  I 

Further,  if  said  supervisory  organization 
Is  unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Postal 
Service  with  respect  to  piy  policies  and 
schedules,  fringe  benefit  progTams,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  superflsory  employees 
after  participating  directly  In  the  planning 
and  development  thereof,  tbe  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  an  arbitration  (board  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
below:  Provided,  That  on]|  those  disputes 
concerning  said  policies  wmch  affect  all  or 
a  substantial  portion  of  su^rvlsory  person- 
nel on  a  long-term  or  permanent  basis  can  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  In  tlfe  event  that  the 
Poetal  Service  and  the  supervisory  organiza- 
tion are  unable  to  agree  lipon  whether  or 
not  a  particular  issue  Is  ^gible  to  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration,  that  latue  shall  first  be 
referred  to  arbitration  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  below.  The  su- 
pervisory organization  rectinlzed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  above,  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  Invoke  the  arbitration  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  en  behalf  of  su- 
pervisory employees. 

(d)  (1)  The  arbitration  b<  ard  shall  consist 
of  3  members,  1  of  whom  ihall  be  selected 
by  the  Poetal  Service,  1  b;  the  recognized 
organization  of  supervisory  personnel,  and 
the  third  by  the  2  thus  selected.  If  either  of 
the  parties  falls  to  select  a  member,  or  if  the 
member  chosen  by  the  part  les  falls  to  agree 
on  the  third  person  within  I  days  after  their 
first  meeting,  the  selection  Jhall  be  made  by 
th«  Director  oT  the  FAderal  Mediation  and, 
'Conciliation  Service. 

(3)  The  arbitration  boai  1  shall  give  the 
parties  a  full  and  fair  heart  ag,  including  an 
opportunity  to  present  evlde  ace  in  support  of 
their  claims,  and  an  opporl  unity  to  present 
their  case  In  person,  by  coi  nsel  or  by  other 
representative  as  they  muj  elect.  Decisions 
of  the  arbitration  board  sh  ill  be  conclusive 
and  binding  upon  the  parties.  The  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  render  Its  dtelsion  within  45 
days  after  Its  appointment. 
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(3)  CbBta  of  the  arbltrmUon  board  shaU  be 
shared  equally  by  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
organization  of  niperrlaory  peasonnel. 


fORTHEAST 
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NEEDED     FOR     THE 
RAILROADS:  A  FREE 
SOLUTION    WITH 
SISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temdore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Ito.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.     | 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Brinegar  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  on  Tuesday.  April  17,  he 
stated  that  his  proposal  f^r  a  solution 
to  the  Northeast  railroad  icrisis,  which 
would  rely  entirely  on  private  financing 
had  received  widespread  support  from 
the  rail  industry,  shippers^  and  the  fi- 
nancial community.  At  that  time,  he 
submitted  for  the  record  a  number  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  addfessed  either 
to  him  or  to  Mr.  Jarican,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 

As  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  these 
hearings,  one  of  the  IssuSwhlch  the 
Congress  must  decide  Is  what  the  Fed- 
eral involvement  In  the  solution  of  the 
Northeast  railroad  crisis  should  be,  what 
form  this  should  take,  and  trhat  sums  of 
money  might  be  InvolvedJ  One  of  the 
main  issues  discussed  during  Secretary 
Brinegar's  testimony  was  whether  or  not 
any  Federal  aid  at  all  was  needed  to 
bring  about  a  soluticoi  to  tlie  Northeast 
raU  problem.  The  Secretary  Insisted  that 
no  Federal  aid  should  be  offered  and  the 
private  sector  would  come  forward  with 
the  large  sums  which  all  parties  agree 
are  necessary  for  the  restructuring  and 
rehabilitation  of  essential  rail  service. 

At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  was 
testifying  the  Association  jof  American 
Railroads  was  releasing  its  statement  to 
the  ICC  hi  Ex  Parte  293,  Investigation  of 
Northeast  railroads.  The  industry  solu- 
tion proposed  by  the  AAR  (alls  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  the  passenger  corridor 
between  Washington  and  Bbston  and  for 
Federal  assistance  in  paying  the  costs  of 
any  adverse  impact  on  labor  that  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Northeast  railroads 
might  have.  Thus,  the  official  position  of 
the  railroad  industry  is  th^t  Federal  as- 
sistance is  required  to  bring^  about  a  solu- 
tion within  the  private  sector  which  could 
allow  a  privately  owned  raO  freight  sys- 
tem to  survive  in  the  Nort^ieast. 

I  have  reviewed  carefully  the  docu- 
ments submitted  by  Secretary  Brinegar 
to  support  his  contention  that  a  solution 
to  the  Northeast  railroad  problem  can  be 
found  solely  by  using  privite  financing. 
These  docimients,  offered  tor  the  public 
record,  do  not  support  the  Sfecretary's  be- 
Uef  and  argument.  What  thiey  do  support 
Is  the  view  that  the  best  solution  would 
be  one  that  left  the  Northeast  rail  system 
in  private  hands  within  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  On  this  principle  there  is 
common  agreement.  I  believe  that  a  free 
enterprise  solution  is  the  be$t  and  I  know 
this  belief  is  shared  by  mafiy  of  my  col- 
leagues. Thus  an  argument  ion  that  point 
is  for  now  simply  destroying  a  straw  man. 
The  argument,  now.  Is  about  what  Fed- 
eral participation  there  sh<  fuld  be  In  ar- 
riving at  a  free  enterprise  Mution. 
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To  make  the  record  of  this  hearing 
clear,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  the 
documents  submitted  by  Secretary  Brine- 
gar had  to  say  on  this  point. 

Mr.  John  Fishwick,  president  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  dated  April  14, 1973  stated : 

I  believe,  however,  that  when  DOT  at- 
tempts to  formulate  a  viable  railroad  system 
In  the  Northeast  which  will  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  It  wUl  find  that  some  government 
funding  Is  essential. 

Later,  in  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Fish- 
wick said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  federal 
government  should  now  purchase  the  pas- 
senger lines  in  the  corridor  between  Wash- 
ing^n  and  Boston. 

Mr.  W.  Graham  Claytor,  president. 
Southern  Railway  System  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Brinegar  dated  April  16,  1973: 

As  I  stated  at  the  TAA  Forum,  however, 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  it  will  not  be  prac- 
tically or  polltlcaUy  feasible  to  implement 
your  plan  without  significant  Federal  fund- 
ing to  achieve  acquisition,  operation  or  both 
by  a  Government  agency  or  corporation  of 
the  essentially  passenger  oriented  northeast 
corridor  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
With  essential  freight  service  continued  over 
these  corridor  lines  by  private  enterprise 
operation  on  a  trfu:kage  rights  or  similar 
basis.  I  also  feel  that  Initial  Federal  funding 
wUl  be  required  for  labor  protection  costs 
that  will  inevitably  result  from  reduction  in 
the  mileage  of  freight  lines  to  be  operated  by 
a  new  core  freight  system,  and  at  least  some 
type  of  Federal  aid  will  be  needed  to  acceler- 
ate capital  improvement  on  such  a  core  sys- 
tem. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Brinegar, 
dated  April  16,  Mr.  Thomas  Rice,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  gave  his 
entire  support  to  "your  proposal  for 
maintaining  the  railroad  Industry  as 
part  of  the  private  sector,  although  some 
Federal  funding  may  be  necessary  at 
least  lor  an  interim  period."  (Emphasis 
added) 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Brinegar, 
April  16,  1973,  containing  the  text  of  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Jarhan,  Mr.  Lee  Cis- 
neros,  director  of  corporate  transporta- 
tion, Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
stated  that  he  had  endorsed  the  DOT 
proposals  subject  to  two  qualifications 
oneof  which  was: 

That  BhMi;  term  federal  aid  was  essential 
In  order  to  allow  for  the  development  of  a 
program  that  would  attract  private  investors' 
confidence  to  permit  the  eventual  private 
ownership  solution. 

Finally,  Mr.  John  Reed,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe  stated  in  a 
telegram  dated  April  16,  1973  to  Secre- 
tary Brinegar: 

While  many  problems  remain  to  be  worked 
out,  including  the  vexing  problem  of  provid- 
ing needed  financial  assistance,  we  think  the 
Department's  plan  provides  a  framework  on 
which  an  eventual  solution  can  be  based. 

All  of  the  statements  submitted  by 
Secretary  Brinegar,  which  I  gather  were 
written  with  some  encouragement  from 
DOT,  were  polite,  and  Mr.  Reed's  is  truly 
a  paragon  of  tact.  But  it  gets  to  an  essen- 
tial point:  The  vexing  problem  of  pro- 
viding needed  financial  sissistance.  This 
is  a  vexing  point,  but  one  that  will  not  go 
away  by  wishing  it  were  gone.  The  reaU- 
tles  of  everyday  economics  cannot  be 
answered  by  economic  theory. 


A  purely  private  sector  solution,  with 
no  Government  assistance,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  every  Member  of  Congress.  No 
one  wants  to  vote  for  Federal  assistance. 
No  one  wants  to  Just  throw  money  at  a 
problem.  But  we  do  want  a  solution  that 
will  work,  not  in  textbook  theory,  but  in 
the  realities  of  economic  life. 

From  my  discussions  with  members  of 
the  financial  commimlty,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  with  representatives  of  rail 
labor,  I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  Federal  financial  involvement  in 
any  practical  working  out  of  the  north- 
eastern railroad  crisis.  If  Secretary 
Brinegar  is  right  that  there  is  healthy 
railroad  system  within  the  Northeast 
that  can  be  made  economically  viable, 
then  any  Federal  investment  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered.  I  believe  he  is  right, 
that  a  private  freight  corporation  can 
emerge  and  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
work  together  to  develop  such  a  solution. 
However,  the  economic  importance  of 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast  is  too  great 
to  be  lost  in  a  sterile  debate  of  ideologies. 
We  are  not  in  an  adversary  proceeding, 
and  any  solution  should  be  bipartisan.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  dispute  of  over 
whether  or  not  Federal  aid  is  needed  to 
restore  the  northeastern  railroads  is  im- 
realistic  and  a  waste  of  time.  And  we  do 
not  have  that  time  to  waste.  The  legisla- 
tive process  moves  slowly.  If  we  wait  too 
long,  the  time  will  nm  out  and  the  Judges 
in  bankruptcy  will  be  forced,  by  constitu- 
tional considerations,  to  order  liquida- 
tion, or  the  bankrupt  railroads  will  sim- 
ply run  out  of  cash.  In  the  crisis  that 
would  result,  we  might  well  be  forced  to  a 
hasty  solution  and  one  worse  than  any 
now  under  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
belief  that  a  private  sector  solution  can 
be  developed  and  that  simple  national- 
ization of  the  bankrupt  railroads  is  not 
a  desirable  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  formal  leg- 
islative proposals  which  will  spell  out  the 
DOT'S  plan.  I  hope  that  in  them  we  will 
find  points  of  agreement.  But  most  im- 
portantly, I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  talk  with  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  about  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  to  suggest  to  us  a  con- 
clusion to  the  chronic  Northeast  rail  crisis 
that  meets  the  economic  and  social  real- 
ities. Of  all  the  problems  besetting  the 
relations  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  the  economic  life  of 
the  Northeast  is  the  last  which  should  be 
trapped  in  a  confrontation.  So  I  ask  the 
Secretary  to  look  again  at  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  he  has  submitted  in  his 
own  behalf  and  to  listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say.  Then  we  can  begin  the  se- 
rious talk  that  will  lead  to  a  common,  bi- 
partisan agreement  among  all  the  many 
interests  involved — ^management,  labor, 
creditors,  shippers.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment— as  to  what  needs  to  be  done. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS: PROPOSAL  FOR  A  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE 
AMERICAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Waggon- 
NER)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lou- 
isiana is  a  great  coastal  State  with  large 
seaports  and  Immense  shipping  interests 
operating  vessels  to  various  countries  of 
the  Americas  with  many  of  them  mak- 
ing transits  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
My  State  is  also  an  area  over  which  the 
flags  of  Spain  and  France  have  flown. 
Thus,  as  a  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  Louisiana,  closely  assoclatetl 
with  the  Latin  cultures  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, I  have  long  recognized  the  necessity 
for  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  all  coimtries  of  the 
Americas. 

It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to  read 
in  the  Record  of  February  27,  1973,  an 
address  by  my  able  and  most  scholarly 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  in  which  he  proposed  the  re- 
structuring of  the  Department  of  State 
by  consolidating  all  that  agency's  hemi- 
spheric affairs  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  under  one  official.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Canadian  relations  are 
now  included  imder  European  affaii-.s 
despite  the  fact  that  since  the  1931  Stat- 
ute of  Westminster  it  has  been  inde- 
pendent. 

In  a  f  oUowup  address  in  the  Congress 
on  March  14,  Representative  Flood  rec- 
ommended the  creation  by  statutory 
enactment  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Americas  charged  vrith 
responsibility  for  supervision  over  U.S. 
relations  with  all  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  including  Canada,  and 
announced  that  the  necessary  legislation 
would  be  introduced  at  an  early  date. 

The  indicated  proposal  for  improve- 
ment of  the  State  Department,  made  on 
the  day  preceding  the  opening  on  March 
15  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil sessions  in  Panama,  attracted  im- 
mediate favorable  attention  in  the  Latin 
American  press  as  ushering  in  a  new 
era  In  hemispheric  relations.  Its  con- 
structive nature  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
"polemical  fiasco"  at  Panama  March 
15-21, 1973. 

Now  that  U.S.  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Southeast  Asia  and  further 
withdrawals  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  clearly  indicated,  the  time  has 
come  to  stress  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
icas. As  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 
Representatives  Flood,  Crane,  Snyder, 
and  myself  have  cosponsored  and  intro- 
duced on  Tuesday  a  measiire  to  effect 
the  necessary  changes  in  existing  law. 
The  most  significant  point  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  that  it  would  provide 
for  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Americas,  responsible  only  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  the  Indi- 
cated measure  may  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated, I  quote  it  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Representativb  Flood 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
assignment  to  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  student  of  our  Isth- 
mian canal  policy,  I  have  long  felt  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  stress  Its  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  neces-slty  for  such  emphasis  was 
dramatically  illustrated  at  the  time  of  the 
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15-21  March  1973  meeting  of  the  U.K.  Se- 
curity Council  In  Panama,  when  the  United 
States  was  made  the  propaganda  whipping 
boy  of  the  pro-Bed  revolutionary  government 
now  Jn  power  In  that  country.  Certainly 
such  a  performance,  which  waa  clearly  fore- 
seen, could  and  should  have  been  avoided  by 
the  able  conduct  of  our  policies  under  re- 
sponsible leadership. 

In  anticipation  of  threatened  violence  at 
Panama  during  the  March  15-21  sessions 
and  to  help  In  avoiding  it,  I  addressed  this 
body  on  8  February  1973  on  "The  Crisis  At 
Panama:  A  Three-Pronged  Assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone."  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  address  helped  to  prevent  serious 
trouble.  But  preventing  demonstrations  at  a 
time  of  crisis  is  not  enough.  There  should  be 
sustained  direction  In  policy  matters  aimed 
at  a  steady  Improvement  of  relations.  The 
re-structuring  of  the  Department  of  State 
as  provided  In  HJl.  7116,  Introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  and  which  I  glady  co-sponsored, 
should  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  for  his 
leadership  In  this  important  measiire  and 
urge  prompt  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Apri 


of  the  Hawaii 
has  taken  ac- 


Each  of  the  Members 
Congressional  Delegatioi 
tlon.  through  calls  for  voluntary  action 
and  through  legislative  Initiatives,  to 
provide  Hawaii  with  a  measure  of  pro- 
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in    surface 

Stance,  I  intro- 
^vent  abuse  of 
5m  delaying  re- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  special  or- 
der today  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Waggonnxs)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


KEEPING  HAWAH'S  LIFELINE  OPEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hopefully  today  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  long-sought  relief  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  territories.  I 
have  in  cosponsorship  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Moik)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr.  Won 
Pat)  legislation  which  will  provide 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  a 
means  for  assuring  them  continued  un- 
interrupted ocean  commerce. 

Ocean  shipping  is  the  lifeline  of 
Hawaii.  Hawaii  residents  and  businesses 
depend  for  survival  on  sea  shipments 
from  the  mainland.  Hawaii's  two  major 
exports,  sugar  and  pineapple,  cannot 
reach  their  markets  unless  ships  carry 
them. 

Yet  the  average  citizen  in  Hawaii 
spent  much  of  the  past  2  years  antici- 
pating, experiencing,  or  recovering 
from,  interruptions  in  ocean  shipping 
between  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast. 
During  the  period  from  July  1,  1971, 
through  December  31,  1972,  Hawaii  was 
deprived  of  mainland  shipping  service 
for  179  days — 1  day  out  of  every  3. 

The  consequences  have  been  severe. 
Unemployment  reached  Its  highest 
point  since  statehood.  Many  small  busi- 
nesses failed;  many  others,  large  and 
small,  were  sorely  damaged.  There  were 
shortages  of  vital  consumer  goods. 


tection    from    disruptio 
commerce. 

Early  this  year,  for 
duced  legislation  to  pi 
Presidential  discretion  fr 
lief  to  Hawaii.  My  bill,  H.R.  1601,  would 
permit  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  emergency 
disputes  procedures  to  pe  used  in  re- 
gional, as  well  as  nationid,  emergencies, 
and  would  require,  rather  than  merely 
permit,  the  President  to  start  process  to 
end  interstate  transportation  strikes 
through  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction.  I  still 
believe  that  H.R.  1601,  UC  enacted,  would 
guarantee  virtually  com  jlete  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Hawa:  I  would  not  be- 
come innocent. pawns  in  a  dispute  over 
which  they  had  no  influe  tice. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today, 
however,  represents  a  joiht  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  four  Member$  of  the  Hawaii 
congressional  delegation!  It  is  legisla- 
tion behind  which  the  eitlre  delegation 
is  united,  in  the  hope  ot  enhancing  its 
chances  for  speedy  enactttient. 

The  bill  would  simply  issure  the  con- 
tinuation of  ocean  commerce  between 
the  west  coast  and  tie  UJS.  Pacific 
Islands,  for  the  first  It  0  days  of  any 
strike  or  lockout  in  the  ^  est  coast  long- 
shore or  maritime  Indus  ries. 

This  I  believe,  would  p;  ovide  adequate 
protection  to  Hawaii,  Giam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  without  affecting  the  economic 
positions  of  either  side  ini  a  dispute. 

The  trade  between  the  west  coast  and 
Hawaii  represents,  for  exi  ,mple,  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  workload  on  the  west 
coast  ports.  The  U.S.  Pacific  Islands' 
trade  Increases  that  flgur ;  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Of  those  who  actually  man  ships,  the 
affected  trade  is  approxin  ately  7  percent. 

There  Is  a  solid  precec  ent  for  the  ex- 
emption which  this  legish  tion  would  pro- 
vide. Already,  west  coast  military  cargo 
shipments  continue  des  )ite  any  stop- 
pages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pec  pie  of  Hawaii 
recognize  the  need  to  ms  intain  a  strong 
defense  posture;  they  aio  believe  that 
their  own  vulnerability  to  ocean  com- 
merce tie-ups  should  b©  recognized. 

Several  days  ago,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Won 
Pat  and  I  joined  to  introduce  another 
bill,  one  which  would  ptovide  identical 
expiration  dates  for  all  1  labor-manage- 
ment agreements  involving  the  west  coast 
maritime  and  longshore  ipdustries. 

These  two  measures,  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
serve speedy  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress,  and  I  pledge  my  highest  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  that  action  as  quicldy 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  Intrc 
text  of  the  common  explj 
introduced  earlier  this  we 
of  the  joint  statement  isst 
members  of  the  Hawaii 


at  this  point 
iced  today,  the 
ration  date  bill 
Ek,  and  the  text 
led  by  all  of  the 

congressional 


delegation  concerning  tht  bills 

HM.  7189  1 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  ttie  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  provide  for  the  noraoal  flow  of  ooean 


Qviam.  Ameri- 

errltory  of  the 

Coast  and  for 

and  House  of 
ed  States  of 
That  this 


or  lockout  In 

dustry  In  the 

or  California 

ch  States  are 


commerce  between  HawaU, 

can  Samoa  or  the  Trust 

Pacific  Islands  and  the  We: 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt 
Representatives  of  the  Vn 
Americm  in  Congress  assem 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hawau  and  Western 
Islands  Surface  Commerce  Pretection  Act  of 
1973  ■".  I 

Sec.  2.  Title  n  of  the  RaUlway  Labor  Act 
(45  U£.C.  181-188)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  (1)  No  strlki 
the  longshore  or  maritime  1 
States  of  Washington,  Orego: 
(hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "West  C<)ast')  shall  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  norma]  shipping  from 
any  port  on  the  West  Co«t8t  to  Hawaii,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam, 
or  American  Samoa  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion any  such  Territory  shall  be  Individually 
referred  to  as  'any  United  States  Pacific 
Island')  or  from  Hawaii  or  an^  United  States 
Pacific  Island  to  any  port  on  the  West  Coast 
for  a  period  of  1«0  days  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  such  strike  or  lock*  >ut. 

*(2)  An  employer  or  labcr  organization 
who  is  a  party  to  a  strike  or  lo<  kout  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
Guam,  or  American  Samoa,  or  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  the  designa  ted  representa- 
tive of  any  such  Governor  or  of  such  Com- 
missioner (if  such  a  strike  or  lockout  Inter- 
rupts normal  shipping  of  Hawaii  or  any 
United  States  Pacific  Island  where  such 
Governor  or  High  Commissioner  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive) may  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  having  Jurisdlctloni  to  Issue  an  in- 
junction or  temporary  restrt^ning  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Any  such  injunction  and  temj^orary  restrain- 
ing order  shall  In  the  aggregate  remain  in 
effect  until  the  end  of  the  160  flay  period  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1).  S\ich  injunction 
may  not  be  requested  while] an  injunction 
issued  under  section  208  of  t] 
agement  Relations  Act,  1947 
Is  la  effect.  If,  while  an  in 
under  this  section  is  in  effect!  an  injunction 
is  Issued  under  section  208,  the  counting  of 
the  160  day  period  referred  to|  above  shall  be 
suspended  until  the  Injunetlbn  under  such 
section  208  is  discharged  pursiiant  to  section 
210  of  such  Act. 

''(b)(1)  Any  employee  (th<  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  whose  position  of  e*nployment  are 
governed  by  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  abor  organiza- 
tion which  resolves  a  strike  or  lockout  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  who  performs 
work  or  services  for  his  employer  during  the 
period  of  160  days  required  by  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  shall  perform  such  woi*  ( »r  services  pur- 
suant to  wages,  hours,  and  o;her  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  the  last  agree- 
ment between  such  employei  and  labor  or- 
ganisation prior  to  such  strik  e  or  lockout. 

"  (2)  Each  employee  shall  r»  elve  additional 
wages  for  performing  work  )r  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  (1)  it  a  rate  equal 
to  the  difference  between  thej  wage  provided 
for  that  employee  (or  that  etnployee's  posi- 
tion) under  the  agreement  which  resolves 
the  labor  dispute  and  the  i  rage  such  em- 
ployee actually  received  for  p  trformlng  such 
work  or  services. 

•'  (c)  The  provisions  of  the  i  ct  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Coc  e  and  to  define 
and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  c  lurts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purp(iees',  approved 
March  as,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  injunction  Issued  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)(2). 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  th  s  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'interrupt  ncrmal  shipping* 
means  (A)  a  refusal  to  load  »rgo  aboard  a 
ship    (or   to   permit   the   lot  ling   of   cargo 


le  Labor  Man- 
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aboard  a  ship)  at  a  port  on  the  Weei  Coast 
if  such  cargo  Is  destined  for  use  In  Hawaii 
or  any  United  States  Pacific  Island,  (B)  a 
refusal  to  unload  cargo  from  a  Ship  (or  to 
permit  the  unloading  of  cargo  from  a  ship) 
at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  If  such  cargo 
waa  shipped  from  HawaU  or  any  United 
States  Pacific  Island,  (B)  a  refusal  to  unload 
cargo  from  a  ship  (or  to  permit  the  unload- 
ing of  cargo  from  a  ship)  at  a  port  on  the 
West  Coast  If  such  a  cargo  was  shipped  from 
Hawaii  or  any  United  States  Pacific  Island, 
and  (C)  a  refusal  to  operate  (or  to  permit 
the  operation  of)  a  ship  from  a  port  on  the 
West  Coast  with  cargo  destined  for  use  in 
Hawaii  or  any  United  States  Pacific  Island 
or  a  ship  from  Hawaii  or  any  United  States 
Pacific  Island  with  cargo  destined  for  a  port 
on  the  West  Coast;  if  any  such  refusal  was  a 
cause  of  a  ship  leaving  the  dock  facility  In 
Hawaii  or  any  United  States  Pacific  Island 
or  at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  more  than  48 
hours  after  Its  scheduled  time  of  departure, 
or  a  cause  of  cargo  from  Hawaii  or  any  United 
States  Pacific  Island  not  being  unloaded  at 
any  such  dock  facility  at  a  port  on  th©  West 
Coast  for  at  le«st  48  hours  after  the  ship 
carrying  such  cargo  arrived  at  such  faculty; 

"(2)  the  term  'strike'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  it  has  In  section  501(2)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947;  and 

"(3)  the  terms  "employer",  'employee',  and 
'labor  organization'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  such  terms  have  in  section  2  (2) ,  (3) ,  and 
(6)  respectively,  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  209(a)  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  a  strike 
or  lockout  in  the  longshore  or  maritime  In- 
dustry on  the  West  Coast  is  occurring  on 
such  date  of  enactment,  in  which  case  such 
provisions  shall  take  effect  on  the  fifth  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

HJU  7065 
A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  expiration  dates 
for  agreements  in  the  longshore  and  mari- 
time industries  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  or  California 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
agreement  between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization  governing  any  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  longshore  or 
martime  Industry  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  or  California  which  is  entered 
into— 

(1)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  before  July  1,  1975,  shall  ex- 
pire, notwithstanding  any  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, either  on  June  SO,  1976,  or  on  June 
80,  1979,  and  any  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween such  employer  and  labor  organization 
EhaU  expire  on  June  30  of  each  third  year 
thereafter; 

(2)  after  June  30.  1975,  but  before  July  1, 
19'76,  shall  expire,  notwithstanding  any  terms 
of  the  agreement,  on  June  30,  1979,  and  any 
subsequent  agreement  between  such  em- 
ployer and  lalx)r  organisation  shall  expire 
on  June  30  of  each  third  year  thereafter; 
or 

(3)  after  June  30,  1976,  shall  expire,  not- 
withstanding any  terms  of  the  agreement, 
on  the  first  June  30,  of  any  multiple  of 
three  years  from  1976  (after  the  conclusion 
of  such  agreement),  and  any  subsequent 
agreement  between  such  employer  and  la- 
bor organizations  shall  expire  on  June  30 
of  each  third  year  thereafter. 

Joint  Stateicent  by  Representattves  Patsy 
T.  Mnnc  and  Spask  M.  Matsttnaca,  and 
Senatobs  Danoel  K.  Inottte  and  Hibaic  L. 
Pons,  Mkiibbiis  of  Concbess  fbom  Hawau 
The  State  of  Hawaii  exists  on  a  lifeline, 

one  that  connects  the  State  with  the  rest  of 
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the  United  States.  That  lifeline  is  ocean 
shaping.  If  ocean  shipping  between  Hawaii 
and  the  mainland  Is  disrupted,  that  lifeline 
is  severed  and  an  emergency  begins. 

When  ships  cannot  serve  Hawaii,  essential 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessities  of  life  dis- 
appear from  store  shelves.  Construction  proj- 
ects, dependent  on  shlpped-in  materials,  shut 
down,  throwing  hundreds  out  of  work.  Small 
businesses,  unable  to  resupply,  lose  customers 
and  risk  bankruptcy.  Hawaii's  two  major  ex- 
ports, pineapple  and  sugar,  cannot  be  shipped 
to  markets  and  overflow  avaUable  storage 
space. 

In  short,  Hawaii  Is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  disruptions  in  surface  shipping. 

Tragically,  such  disruptions  are  all  too 
frequent.  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1971, 
through  the  end  of  December,  1972,  Hawaii 
was  deprived  of  mainland  shipping  service 
for  a  total  of  179  days — one  day  out  of  every 
three. 

These  stoppages  were  an  the  more  frus- 
trating to  the  people  of  Hawaii  because, 
except  for  one  three-day  period,  no  one  in 
Hawaii  was  directly  Involved  In  the  disputes 
which  caused  them. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  each  of  us 
has  proposed  legislation  which  would  keep 
Hawaii's  lifeline  functioning  In  the  face  of 
such  tie-ups.  Each  of  these  proposals  re- 
sulted from  much  thought,  and  each  repre- 
sents what  Its  individual  sponsor  Judges  to 
be  the  best  approach  to  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

In  addition  to  our  Individual  legislative 
initiatives,  we  have  Jointly  sought  to  protect 
Hawaii  by  approaches  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  February,  we  jointly  addressed  Identi- 
cal letters  to  Harry  Bridges,  President  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
houseman's Union,  and  £dmund  J.  Flynn, 
President  of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association, 
requesting  that  they  agree  to  continue 
normal  shipping  to  and  from  Hawaii  for  the 
first  60  days  of  any  West  Coast  longshore 
tie-up. 

Last  month,  we  again  joined  to  urge  all 
parties  to  labor-management  agreements 
affecting  the  West  Coast-Hawaii  trade  to 
agree  to  a  common  expiration  date  for  all  of 
their  contracts,  in  order  to  avoid  a  series  of 
debilitating  stoppages.  We  have  had  some 
affirmative  responses  to  these  proposals,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  others  will  be  received. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  working 
very  hard  on  other  legislative  solutions 
which  each  of  us  could  support,  and  which 
would  provide  a  statutory  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii  that  their  lifeline  wUl  not 
be  severed  for  a  substantial  period. 
We  are  today  proposing  two  new  bills: 
The  first  bill  would  assure  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the  West 
Coast  longshore  or  maritime  Industries, 
normal  ocean  commerce  would  continue  for 
160  days  between  the  West  Coast  and  HawaU. 
and  between  the  West  Coast  and  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands  of  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. 

The  second  bill  would  require  all  West 
Coast  longshore  and  maritime  contracts  to 
have  Identical  expiration  dates  and  3 -year 
renewals. 

Enactment  of  these  two  measures  would 
help  greatly  to  overcome  the  unique  geo- 
graphical handicaps  of  Hawaii,  Guam, 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific,  and  allow  these  Island  economies 
to  move  forward  with  somewhat  greater  as- 
surance. 

We  who  represent  Hawaii  will  continue  to 
seek  additional  safeguards.  But  we  arc  ap- 
pealing to  colleagues  in  Congress  from  our 
49  sister  states  to  accord  Hawaii  and  the 
other  Pacific  Island  areas,  at  a  very  mini- 
mum, the  protection  provided  In  the  two 
bills  we  introduce  today. 


REVISE  THE  MILITARY  CODE  OF 
CONDUCT 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bimghau)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoner  of  war  from  their 
long  incarceration  in  Indochina  has 
brought  joy,  pride,  and  relief  to  the 
American  people.  These  men  paid  an 
awesome  price  in  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion, and  along  with  the  American  dead 
and  woimded  of  the  Indochina  conflict 
they  served  as  the  hghtning  rod  of  sac- 
rifice for  the  United  States  during  this 
Nation's  traumatic  involvement  in  the 
carnage  which  devastated  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

As  the  prisoners  begin  to  reintegrate 
into  American  society,  highly  disturbing 
reports  are  filtering  out  through  the  na- 
tional press  that  court-martial  charges 
may  be  filed  by  smne  of  the  prisoners 
against  other  military  personnel  who 
were  in  captivity  with  them.  The  basis 
of  these  charges  Is  reported  to  be  mis- 
conduct in  the  form  of  "willing  coopera- 
tion with  the  enemy." 

It  is  too  early  to  speculate  whether 
charges  will  actually  be  filed,  whether 
courts-martial  will  take  place,  and  what 
the  Defense  Department's  policies  in 
these  cases  will  be.  However,  the  fact 
that  court-martial  proceedings  are  being 
considered,  reopens  a  fundamental  issue 
which  last  surfaced  in  the  Pueblo  case — 
the  Military  Code  of  Conduct. 

If  any  of  the  returning  prisoners  are 
to  be  made  defendants  in  military  court- 
martial  proceedings,  it  will  be  on  the 
ground  that  their  behavior  while  in  cap- 
tivity violated  the  Code  of  Conduct. 
This  is  a  troublesome  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  Code  of  Conduct. 

Promulgated  as  Executive  Order  10631 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  August  17, 
1955,  the  code  was  formulated  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questionable  actions  of 
some  AmericaL  POWs  during  the 
Korean  war. 

The  provisions  of  the  code  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Code  of  Conduct  for  MgMgmg  of  the 

U.S.  Asmeo  Fobces 

I 

I  am  an  American  fighting  man.  I  serve 
in  the  forces  which  guard  my  country  and 
our  way  of  life.  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  life 
in  their  defense. 

XI 

I  will  never  surrender  of  my  own  free  will. 
If  in  command  I  will  never  surrender  my 
men  while  they  still  have  the  means  to  resist, 
ni 

If  I  am  captured  I  will  continue  to  resist 
by  all  means  available.  I  wUl  make  every  effort 
to  eecjHpe  and  aid  others  to  escape.  I  will  ac- 
cept neither  parole  nM'  special  favors  from 
the  enemy. 

IV 

If  I  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  will  keep 
faith  with  my  fellow  prisoners.  I  wlU  give  no 
information  or  take  part  in  any  action  which 
might  be  harmful  to  my  comrades.  If  I  am 
senior,  I  wUl  take  command.  If  not,  I  will 
obey  the  lawful  orders  of  those  appointed 
over  me  and  wUl  back  them  up  In  every  way. 
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When  questioned,  should  I  become  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  I  am  bound  to  give  only  name, 
rank,  service  number,  and  date  of  birth.  I  will 
evade  answering  further  questions  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability.  I  will  make  no  oral  or 
written  statement*  disloyal  to  my  country 
and  It  allies  or  harmful  to  their  cause. 

VI 

I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  an  American 
fighting  man,  responsible  for  my  actions,  and 
dedicated  to  the  principles  which  made  my 
country  free.  I  will  trust  in  my  Ood  and  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Two  basic  problems  are  Inherent  in 
the  present  Code  of  Conduct. 

First,  the  code  is  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous. Instead  of  providing  clear  and  im- 
equivoal  guidelines  for  U.S.  servicemen, 
the  code  is  full  of  terms  which  are  liable 
to  very  subjective  interpretation.  By  way 
of  example,  section  II  speaks  of  "free 
will"  and  "means  to  resist,"  section  m 
contains  the  words  "resist  by  all  means 
available"  and  "special  favors,"  and  sec- 
tion V  uses  the  phraseology  "bound  to 
give  only."  "evade — to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability."  and  "disloyal  to  my  country." 
Legal  scholars  have  grappled  with  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions  and  have 
been  unable  to  reach  accord  on  their  In- 
terpretations. If  contributors  to  legstl 
periodicals  cannot  achieve  agreement  on 
the  meaning  of  the  code  and  the  pre- 
cise parameters  of  its  proscriptions,  then 
how  can  U.8.  servicemen  be  expected  to 
know  the  standards  of  behavior  which 
are  required  of  them? 

If  this  vagueness  existed  in  a  civilian 
statute,  the  courts  would  almost  certain- 
ly declare  the  statute  imconstitutional 
and  discard  it  as  a  substantive  violation 
of  due  process  on  the  ground  that  the 
persons  bound  by  the  statute  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know  what 
was  required  of  them.  Clarity  and  pre- 
cision must  characterize  military  direc- 
tives as  well  as  civilian  statutes  if  basic 
fairness  is  to  be  atttdned. 

Second,  the  code  is  a  product  of  the 
executive  brsmch  and  not  of  delibera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  In  contrast  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  all 
provisions  of  which  must  imdergo  the 
scrutiny  of  the  legislative  process  before 
being  enacted  Into  law,  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct was  Issued  by  President  Eisenhower 
pursuant  to  his  authority  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Al- 
though an  advisory  commission  evalu- 
ated the  code's  provisions  prior  to  its  is- 
suance by  the  President,  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  in  the  last  analysis,  respon- 
sibility for  the  code  lay  with  one  man,  and 
not  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  meaningful  code 
of  military  condtict  at  all,  and  if  our 
fighting  men  are  to  be  held  to  it  imder 
penalty  of  court-martial  and  criminal 
pimishment  for  violations,  then  what  Is 
required  Is  a  clear  and  precise  code  of 
conduct,  formulated  by  the  Congress, 
which  will  afford  to  American  service- 
men an  imderstandable  and  imamblg- 
uous  set  of  guidelines  on  beliavlor  while 
In  action  and  while  a  prisoner  of  war. 
It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  America 
has  finished  with  International  conflict, 
but  the  current  status  of  hostilities  In 


Cambodia  and  Laos  and' the  patterns  of 
mankinds'  history  indicate  that  lasting 
peace  is  an  elusive  goi^.  In  the  event 
that  American  servicen|en  again  enter 
armed  combat  or  find  themselves  in 
hostile  captivity,  they  mwst  be  provided 
In  advance  with  coh^ent  and  un- 
mistakable directives  oq  the  standards 
of  conduct  which  they 
meet. 

I  am  not  suggesting 
code  of  conduct  is  too  st 
ent,  nor  am  I  discountl 
of  maintsdning   disclpl 
among  American  prisone 
I  am  proposing  is  that 
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the  Congress 


should  undertake  the  formulations  and 
enactment  of  a  Military  Code  of  Conduct 
wlaich  takes  into  account  the  realities 
of  modem  warfare  and  current  stand- 
ards, or  lack  thereof,  f<jr  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S    ENERGY 
MESSAOl  ; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tejnpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ha|ise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  V^ik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message  provides  a  low- 
voltage  awjroach  to  a  critical  national 
problem. 

Where  a  massive,  natl  )nal  mission  In 
energy  development  Is  leqxitred,  small, 
token  programs  such  as  t  $12  million  re- 
search effort  in  sola  r  energy  are 
ludicrous. 

The  President's  message  pays  homage 
to  the  producers  of  oil  and  gas  by  rec- 
onunending  the  deregulition  of  future 
suppUes  of  gas.  In  addition.  It  provides 
new  tax  subsidies  to  the  industry  with- 
out eliminating  costly  present  subsidies 
which  accelerated  the  de  )letion  of  exist- 
ing supplies. 

The  President's  tax  ixcentives  would 
substantially  eliminate  i  axation  of  do- 
mestic producers. 

The  proposal  will  give  the  industry  a 
free  hand  to  do  almost  anything  it  de- 
sires to  the  American  consumer  and  our 
Nation's  environment.  Ilie  oil  and  gas 
Industry  appear  to  be  the  prime  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  President's  thinking  on 
the  energy  Issue. 

TAX  SUBSIDIXS — rol    WHATt 

The  President  has  pro]  osed  an  exten- 
sion of  Investment  credil  to  exploratory 
drilling,  yet  he  does  n<it  propose  any 
change  in  our  present  system  of  tax  sub- 
sidies— subsidies  which  «ost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  $1.5  billion  annually.  With 
these  benefits,  the  industry  has  succeeded 
In  lowering  its  effective  tax  rate  to  un- 
der 10  percent.  The  President's  proposed 
changes  would  virtually  eliminate  any 
remaining  taxation  of  thf  Industry  alto- 
gether. Further  subsidii  through  the 
tax  syst«n  provide  morej  welfare  to  the 
oil  industry.  I 

NATUEAL  gas:    THX  NEvJ  GOLD   MINE 

The  President  ignoresi  the  consiuner 
when  he  proposes  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  for  newly  discovered 
gas  and  newly  contracted!  gas.  Deregula- 
tion of  wellhead  prices  has  been  an  in- 
dustry goal  for  almost  owo  decades.  It 


appears  that  they  are  fijially  close  to 
winning  the  battle. 

The  President  maintains  that  the  con- 
simier  "should  be  protected  agsiinst  pre- 
cipitous cost  increases."  Aut  deregula- 
tion gxiarantees  higher  prices  unrelated 
to  the  cost  of  production^  The  framers 
of  the  National  Gas  Act  realized  the  dan- 
ger of  Industry  manipulating  the  con- 
sumer when  they  called  fdr  the  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  Deregiflation  of  nat- 
ural gas  could  lead  to  a  doubling  of  the 
wellhead  price.  No  longer  would  the 
price  of  natural  gas  be  related  to  the  cost 
of  producing  it.  This  would  mean  an 
inflated  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  the  consumer — and  Inflated,  un- 
restrained profits  to  the  Industry. 

BESEASCH   AND   DEVELOPMEITT   FUNDING 

The  Task  Force  on  Energy  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  re- 
cently released  its  study  &a  energy  re- 
search and  development.  The  task  force 
concluded: 

Report-writing,  dlacussion,  and  debate 
have  gone  far  enough  to  ideatlfy  where  ad- 
ditional emphasis  is  needed— adequate  re- 
search and  development  programs  must  get 
xinderway  now. 

There  is  a  lot  of  smoke  bUt  little  fire  in 
what  the  President  proposes. 

The  President  states  iii  his  opening 
paragraphs: 

Research  and  development  can  provide  us 
with  new,  clean  and  virtu  illy  xmlimited 
sources  of  power. 

We  all  know  this.  But  we  need  hard 
policy  to  direct  a  well-funded  effort  into 
research  and  development. 

The  President  provides  neither  ade- 
quate funding  or  good  pollisy.  We  need  a 
massive  commitment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  environmentally  safe  energy 
sources.  I  have  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  NASA-type  agency  to  oversee  a  $3 
billion  trust  fund — a  proposal  which  of- 
fers an  imaginative  solution  to  our 
energy  future.  The  President's  message, 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  no  plan  or  com- 
mitment for  the  funding  of  necessary 
research. 

TAP :  THE  DANGEBO'US  1 ITTH 

Today's  energy  message  |s  an  environ- 
mental sellout.  The  President  has  fallen 
prey  to  the  inflated  fears  of  the  industry 
that  if  the  tr£ins-Alaskan  pipeline  is  not 
built  Immediately,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy risks  collapse.  In  ordter  to  ramrod 
the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  through  to 
completion,  the  President  [has  resorted 
to  a  number  of  myths  about  the  pipeline 
and  the  alternative  Canadian  route.  We 
should  look  for  a  moment  at  the  argu- 
ments used  to  advance  TAPi 

In  order  to  begin  construction  on 
either  line,  the  sufficiency  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statemant  must  still 
be  decided  in  court.  Additional  time  re- 
quired for  consideration  of  the  Canadian 
line  is  negligible.  | 

Much  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian line  has  been  studied  land  reported 
on  In  the  TAP  impact  statement,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  part  for  fir  al  study.  The 
Canadian  portion  of  the  i  oute  has  al- 
ready been  studied  in  detal  by  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  Pipeline  Retearch,  Ltd.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Canadian  EInergy 
Minister,    Donald    MacDonald    In    his 
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statement  to  Parliament  on  February  4. 
1973: 

since  [last  year]  we  have  oMnpleted  a 
great  many  studies  with  regard  to  environ- 
mental, ecological  and  other  impacts  of  a 
pipeline  on  the  Mackenzie  Valley  .  .  .  and 
at  present  we  do  not  plan  to  take  any  fresh 
initiative. 

The  finality  of  O^madian  studies  is 
readily  visible  from  Mr.  MacDonald's 
letter  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  Interior  Mor- 
tem on  May  4, 1972: 

I  would  confirm  to  you  my  comments  In 
Washington  on  March  30th  last,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  our  technical  advisers  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  regulatory  and  govern- 
mental considerations  could  not  be  given  in 
an  expedltous  manner  commencing  with  an 
application  filed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  Ca- 
nadian interests  will  demand  a  major 
portion  of  the  line  for  their  own  oil,  pres- 
ent studies  show  that  Canadian  oil  sup- 
plies will  not  reach  a  point  where  they 
can  occupy  50  percent  of  the  pipe  imtil 
1985.  By  that  time  increased  Canadian 
oil  production  and  a  projected  3  milUon 
barrels  a  day  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
will  probably  warrant  another  line. 

Finally,  considering  the  job  effects  of 
a  Mackenzie  line,  many  American  jobs 
will  be  created  during  the  construction 
of  the  portion  of  the  pipeline  within  the 
Alaskan  territory.  Also,  looping  existing 
facilities  in  Uie  "lower  48"  will  entail 
great  numbers  of  American  workers.  It 
might  be  wise  to  consider  remaining  la- 
bor discrepancies  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
pipeline  construction  jobs  are  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  many  of  the  jobs  in- 
cluded in  the  26,000  figure  cited  by  Sec- 
retary Morton  are  not  new  jobs,  but  are 
actually  transfers  of  existing  labor  forces 
fr(«n  one  part  of  the  Nation  to  another. 

XNOtGT    CONSIBVATION 

Another  vital  aspect  of  the  solution  to 
oxir  present  energy  problems  must  be  con- 
servation. We  are  a  nation  of  extrava- 
gant energy  consimiers.  The  President 
has  taken  an  encouraging  step  in  propos- 
ing the  creation  of  an  omce  of  Energy 
Conservation.  However,  we  need  more 
than  reorganization  and  further  study. 
We  need  positive  policies  of  encourage- 
ment. Our  idolatrous  worship  of  the  gas- 
guzzling  automobile  costs  us  millions  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  day.  A  more  efficient 
automobile  can  and  must  be  developed. 

Symptomatic  of  the  administration's 
hollow  commitment  to  conservation  is 
the  proposal  for  voluntary  disclosure  of 
energy  requirements  on  appliances.  Vol- 
untary compUance  cannot  be  effective; 
manufacturers  of  inefficient  appliances 
will  merely  ignore  any  disclosuie.  Fur- 
ther, this  proposal  does  not  help  advance 
a  national  policy  of  conservation.  We 
must  become  energy  conscious.  Only 
mandatory  disclosure  requirements  will 
work. 

The  proposed  changes  in  home  insula- 
tion requirements  are  another  smoke- 
screen. Pilot  projects  and  demonstration 
sites  have  had  their  time.  We  need  posi- 
tive Incentives  to  Increase  insulatiim  in 
residential  homes.  Residential  energy  use 
represents  20  percent  of  our  energy 
budget — and  much  of  that  can  be  con- 
served through  techniques  we  have  today. 

Revision  of  the  1970  Federal  Housing 


Authority  standards  is  required  immedi- 
ately. Considerable  energy  savings  can 
be  made.  A  home  with  enough  insula- 
tion to  meet  the  homeowners  economic 
optimum  requires  40  percent  less  energy 
for  space  heating  than  one  which  is  in 
compliance  with  FHA  standards.  Al- 
though FHA  standards  are  used  gener- 
ally as  building  guides,  they  apply  di- 
rectly to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
housing  market.  Mcnre  comprehensive 
policies  must  be  devised.  If  all  homes  in 
the  United  States  were  constructed  with 
the  optimum  level  of  Insulation,  the  Na- 
tion's total  energy  need  could  be  re- 
duced by  5  percent. 

The  energy  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  introduced  today  does  little  to 
serve  the  pubhc  interest.  The  consumer  is 
guaranteed  higher  prices  in  return  for 
an  "if — maybe"  supply.  The  environ- 
ment once  again  becomes  an  industry 
door  mat  with  full  speed  ahead  on  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  oil  shale  leasing,  nu- 
clear power.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing,  and  superports  witli  their  super- 
tankers. 

A  national  energy  policy  demands  more 
than  just  a  patchwork  of  past  failures. 
Unfortunately,  the  Executive  has  failed 
to  exercise  sufficient  leadership  in  en- 
suring that  this  vital  issue  does  not  be- 
come industry's  plaything.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  take  steps  to  insure  that  a 
comprehensive  national  energj'  policy — 
one  reflecting  the  true  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people — ^is  formu- 
lated to  guide  our  Nation  to  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  future.  Related  to  the 
dimension  of  the  problem,  the  President's 
energy  recommendations  are  insignifi- 
cant. 


WEST-CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  DESPER- 
ATELY  NEEDS  AN  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get 
right  to  the  point,  west-central  Dllnois 
desperately  needs  an  interstate  highway. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  done  much 
to  provide  for  highways  across  the  Na- 
tion so  that  today  the  United  States  has 
the  finest  transportation  system  in  the 
world.  No  other  single  factor  has  con- 
tributed more  to  our  coimtry's  unparal- 
leled success  in  the  fields  of  commerce 
and  industry,  travel,  and  tourism. 

Unfortunately,  west-central  Illinois 
has  not  shared  in  the  interstate  road  sys- 
tem, and  consequently  its  people  have 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle  in  their 
attempt  to  contribute  to  and  share  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  Natiwi. 

Of  the  42,500  miles  of  interstate  high- 
ways which  the  Congress  hsis  authorized, 
the  State  of  Illinois  received  1,725 — 
about  4  percent.  West-central  Illinois  re- 
ceived none.  That  fact  alone  might  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  present  shape  of  our 
highways. 

Nowhere  In  the  State  Is  the  situation 
more  critical  than  in  west-central  Illi- 
nois. This  area  was  virtually  Ignored 
during  planning  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  the  folly  of  this  neglect  has 


since  been  amply  demonstrated.  Resi- 
dents of  west-central  Illinois  have  for 
years  waited  patiently  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  link  between  Chicago  aiui  Kan- 
sas City.  SiKh  a  major  artery  would 
logically  come  through  the  industrial 
areas  of  Peoria,  Bloomlngton.  and 
Qulncy,  then  across  the  Mississippi  River 
and  on  to  Kansas  City.  We  are  still 
waiting. 

The  major  neglect  of  west-central  D- 
Unois  in  the  planning  of  the  Interstate 
System  has  left  this  important  Industrial 
and  agricultural  region  virtually  isolated 
from  major  markets  in  Chicago,  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State.  Progress  and  development  in 
west-central  Illinois  have  been  slowly 
strangled  and  suffocated  because,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "you  just  can't  get  there 
from  here." 

The  result  has  been  predictable  and 
should  concern  all  of  \is,  whether  we  rep- 
resent smaU  towns  or  huge  metropolitan 
areas.  Because  the  growth  of  this  area 
has  been  stunted  by  an  inadeqiuite  trans- 
portation system  which  discourages  In- 
dustry from  moving  in  and  bringing  with 
it  jobs,  many  of  its  citizens  have  been 
forced  to  seek  employment  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  Farmers  who  have  lost 
to  the  agricultural  revolution  often  must 
leave  west-central  Illinois  to  get  a  job. 
If  they  do  not  leave,  their  sons  and 
daughters  do.  This  familiar  pattern  of 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  major  cit- 
ies has  placed  tremendous  burdens  upon 
each.  While  smalltown  America  loses 
the  young  men  and  womMi  who  are  its 
future,  our  metropolitan  areas  become 
choked  with  people,  cars,  pollution,  pov- 
erty, and  crime. 

Of  all  the  steps  which  Government 
can  take  to  prevent  this  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances from  developing,  or  to"  re- 
verse it  once  it  has  started,  none  Is  as 
important  as  a  system  of  highway  trans- 
portation which  will  permit  business  and 
industry  to  decaitralize,  to  go  where  the 
manpower  is,  and  to  economically  and 
rapidly  ship  raw  materials  In  and  fin- 
ished products  out  to  markets. 
,In  the  next  two  decades,  the  popula- 
[pn  of  Illinois  is  expected  to  increase  to 
'er  15  million,  and  these  people  will  de- 
rive 70  percent  more  mies  than  they  do 
today.  Therefore,  it  is  essoitial  that  the 
highway  system  in  Illinois  continues  to 
develop  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  people  of  Illinois  realize  how  es- 
sential that  development  it.  Former  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  initiated  an  emer- 
goicy  program  of  essential  road  con- 
struction throughout  the  State  In  addi- 
tion to  plans  for  long-term  needs.  Hope- 
fully, Gov.  I>an  Walker  will  continue  this 
vital  program.  Illinois  does  not  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  all  of  the  highways  that  must  be 
constructed  in  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Il- 
linois believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  a  vital  stimulus  and 
aid  to  the  highway  construction  which 
the  State  has  already  begun.  And  the 
citizens  of  west-central  Illinois,  having 
been  ignored  for  several  decades,  are  es- 
pecially hopeful  that  they  can  now  share 
in  the  development  and  progress  which 
was  accorded  to  other  areas  in  the  past. 
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In  section  146(f)  of  S.  502  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, on  March  15,  a  provision  was  made 
to  study  "the  feasibility  and  necessity" 
for  constructing  an  interstate  highway 
from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  "so  alined 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  Quincy,  m." 
A  similar  provision  was  Included  in  the 
bUl  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  west-central 
nilnols,  I  urge  the  House  to  include  a 
similar  provision  in  the  bill,  such  as  sug- 
gested in  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  . 

I  know  that  the  Public  Works  C!om- 
mittee  has  great  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  adding  to  the  interstate  sys- 
tem and  that  they  are  anxious  to  pro- 
vide a  different  method  of  funding  new 
road  construction.  Frankly,  the  people 
of  west-central  Illinois  would  be  de- 
lighted with  any  funding  formula.  Just 
so  long  as  they  get  that  road.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House,  in  weighing  carefully 
all  of  the  considerations,  will  agree  that 
a  new  highway,  constructed  to  interstate 
standards,  needs  to  be  built  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  provision  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  such  a  highway  will  be  included 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 


WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  CUJB 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  organization  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  known 
as  the  National  Write  Your  (ingress- 
man  Club,  Inc.  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  received  mail 
from  their  constituents  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  club  that  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes what  is  known  as  an  Opinion 
Ballot  from  time  to  time,  and  at  other 
times  malls  to  its  members  to  be  com- 
pleted a  card  described  as  the  "Voter's 
Voice." 

I  have  told  my  friends  who  pay  to 
subscribe  to  this  club  that  membership 
is  not  necessary  In  order  to  have  the 
privilege  to  write  to  their  Congressman 
and/or  to  receive  a  timely  answer  on  any 
subject  of  Federal  Jtirisdlction.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  preparation  of 
questions  for  the  membership  of  this 
club  does  pinpoint  certain  issues  that 
need  to  be  emphasized,  for  those  members 
who  are  truly  concerned  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  an  opinion 
ballot  which  had  as  its  subject,  "The 
most  important  issues  in  1973  and  the 
action  Congress  should  take  on  them." 
The  major  issues  listed  on  that  opinion 
ballot  were  as  follows: 

Drug  abuse,  crime  in  the  streets,  wel- 
fare, busing  students  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood for  racial  balance,  restore  death 
penalty,  national  health  insurance,  get 
prisoners-of-war  home,  gun  control  laws, 
pornography,  no-fault  insurance,  occu- 
pational safety  changes,  child  develop- 
ment laws,  unemployment,  foreign  aid. 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries,  forced  imion  member- 
ship, pollution,  prayer  in  public  schools, 


limit  Federal  spending,  farm  Income, 
strike  legislation,  rent  subsidies,  aid  to 
educatlm,  political  caiApaign  spending, 
tax  reform,  our  balani«  of  payments, 
rlght-to-work  laws,  devalue  the  dollar, 
support  the  United  Na  dons,  quotas  on 
foreign  imports,  mlnimv  in  wage  law,  im- 
migration, big  bus  bill,  family  planning, 
new  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  teaching  sex 
education  in  public  schools,  fair-trade 
laws,  our  policy  toward  Rhodesia,  waste 
in  Government,  Government  control  of 
pension  fimds,  tax-free,  ronproflt  orga- 
nizations, amnesty  to  dtaft  dodgers,  job 
training,  consumer  protection,  telephone 
privacy,  metric  system,  citizens  buy  and 
sell  gold,  absenteeism  of  Congressmen  at 
time  of  voting  oti  bills,    i 

The  foregoing  list,  \fhlle  all-encom- 
passing, was  thoughtfidly  added  to  or 
supplemented  by  our  own  constituents. 
According  to  our  tabulaitlon  they  added 
their  own  selection  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  most  important  issue  in  1973 
before  Congress.  They  added  the  follow- 
ing to  the  long  listing  ab<)ve: 

Northern  Ireland,  cost)  of  White  House 
staff,  Senator  Kenned y'^  "worker  alien- 
ation." congressional  Junkets,  end  farm 
subsidies  and  production  controls,  hous- 
ing, no  loans  for  people  to  buy  houses, 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  low 
cost  housing,  energy  crisis,  prevent  cen- 
sorship of  news,  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  as  a  holiday. 

Wliile  a  wide  range  of  choices  was 
provided  those  members  of  the  Write 
Your  Congressman  Clufc,  our  tabulation 
from  several  hundred  ballots  received 
showed  that  there  wee  seven  issues 
which  were  far  out  in  front  of  all  the 
others  as  being  most  important  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  oiu"  district  who  were 
members  of  the  club,  as  follows: 

First.  Restore  death  penalty; 

Second.  Busing  students  out  of  their 
neighborhood  for  racial  balance; 

Third.  Drug  abuse; 

Fourth.  Crime  in  the  streets; 

Fifth.  Welfare; 

Sixth.  Prayer  in  public  schools;  and 

Seventh.  Amnesty. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  (  olleagues  would 
agree  that  the  volimie  of  correspondence 
received  by  all  of  our  offices  since  the 
first  of  January  has  been  the  heaviest 
in  several  years.  Along  ajwut  the  first  of 
March,  for  the  first  tinie  in  all  of  our 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  del- 
uge of  mall  became  so  heavy  that  we 
commenced  the  practice  of  "logging  in" 
mail  in  order  to  have  sotne  control  over 
the  length  of  time  requi  ed  to  make  re- 
sponse. For  a  long  whle  we  had  re- 
marked facetiously  thai  the  ofllce  re- 
ceived from  50  to  100  flrst-class  letters 
a  day.  By  actual  coimt  ia  the  month  of 
March  our  office  received  on  an  average 
of  200  letters  for  each  t>f  the  business 
days  of  that  month.         [ 

The  foregoing  mentloi  of  the  deluge 
of  mail,  is  made  only  to  explain  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Write  Your 
Congressman  Club  and  other  corre- 
spondents that  from  timi  to  time,  in  or- 
der to  keep  abreast  of  oi^  mail,  we  must 
provide  a  generalized  reply  rather  than 
one  specially  tailored  to  each  individual 
Item  of  mail.  My  staff  has  tabulated  the 
seven  most  frequently  Us  ed  Issues  out  of 
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the  wide  range  of  approxftnately  50  pro- 
posed by  the  Write  You^  (^ngressman 
cnub.  In  order  to  facilitate  respcaise  to 
the  large  numbers  of  opinion  ballots 
reaching  our  office.  I  am  supplying  for 
the  Record  herewith  my  views  in  siun- 
mary  of  the  seven  issues  p^polnted  to  be 
of  greatest  concern  to  mkr  constituents 
The  Issues  are  as  follows:  j 

1.    DEATH    PINAlTT 

Present  discussion  of  thf  death  penalty 
has  been  generated  because  of  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year 
which  reversed  the  death  penalty  im- 
posed in  Georgia  for  a  murderer  and  two 
rapists  as  "cruel  and  luiusual  pimish- 
ment  in  violation  of  the  8th  and  14th 
amendments." 

In  that  decision,  once  more  the  Su- 
preme Court  inserted  itsell  into  the  legis- 
lative sphere.  It  coiUd  hot  resist  the 
temptation  to  agree  with  the  current  so- 
cial vogue  that  the  death  penalty  is  cruel 
and  imjust,  simply  because  certain  ele- 
ments of  our  society  are  presently  in- 
clined toward  the  philosophy  of  permis- 
siveness. ' 

Our  legislature  in  Missouri  is  now  con- 
sidering a  new  law  which  will  spell  out 
and  correct  the  objectio^is  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Georgia  law,  which 
was  the  basis  of  its  decision.  Whether 
serious  crime  has  finally  cdme  imder  con- 
trol or  not  depends  uponi  whose  statis- 
tics we  prefer  to  believe.    1 

One  thing  should  be  Wear  to  those 
who  are  not  afraid  to  think  about  the 
Issues:  If  we  remove  the  death  penalty, 
at  that  moment  we  remove  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  murder,  rape,  kidnaping,  hi- 
jacking, and  all  the  other  very  serious 
and  deadly  crimes.  If  wei  relmpose  the 
death  penalty,  one  who!  contemplates 
murder  will  consider  carefully  whether 
he  might  or  could  have  to  pay  for  the 
crime  with  his  own  life.  |t  is  my  h(«je 
that  the  other  legislatures)  of  the  several 
States  will  follow  the  lead  of  our  Mis- 
souri Legislature  and  Quickly  enact 
State  laws  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

a.   BUSINa    OF   SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

The  busing  of  students  [to  correct  ra- 
cial imbalance  hsw  beconte  one  of  our 
most  controversial  issues  of  the  day,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bus  children  frpm  the  inner 
cities  into  the  subiu-bs  and  children  from 
the  suburbs  into  the  inaei  cities.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1972  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  fimds  to  over- 
come such  racial  imbalance.  I  should 
also  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Equal  Educattonal  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1972.  whicli  provides  for 
schools  in  the  iimer  cities  to  have  equal 
facilities,  teachers  of  equal  quality,  and 
courses  of  instruction  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  those  schools  irJthe  suburbs. 

A  series  of  studies  by  fhe  Brookings 
Institution,  Harvard  Ur^iversity,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  concluded  thfit  busing  is  of 
no  benefit  to  any  students.  It  does  not 
help  the  quality  of  instruction  given 
those  bused  from  the  innir  city  to  the 
suburbs,  and  studies  clearlir  show  detri- 
mental consequences  to  those  bused  from 
the  suburbs  to  the  inner  city. 
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I  will  continue  to  support  attendance 
of  students  at  their  neighborhood 
schools,  but  also  support  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  schoolchil- 
dren wherever  they  live  or  wherever  they 
may  be  required  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood school. 

3.    DRUG    ABUSE 

The  very  serious  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
in  my  judgment,  is  one  which  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  attack  from  several 
directions.  One  of  the  first  efforts,  I  be- 
Ueve,  is  to  try  to  cut  off  at  their  source 
the  entrance  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  told  repeatedly  that  most 
of  our  heroin  comes  from  Turkey  by  way 
of  the  "French  cormection."  We  must 
pursue  this  fight  against  drugs  at  the 
diplomatic  level,  in  our  extension  of 
economic  assistance,  and  by  every  other 
conceivable  means  to  stop  the  entry  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  whether 
from  the  Middle  East  or  from  Central 
and  South  America  or  from  Mexico. 

The  President  on  March  14,  along  with 
his  message  on  law  enforcement,  made 
certain  proposals  on  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  money  alone 
will  not  solve  all  of  ova  drug  problems  in 
this  country.  I  agree.  It  is  a  matter  of 
education  as  well  as  control  of  supply. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  quite  appropriately 
suggested  that  there  must  be  a  greater 
control  over  the  volume  of  what  is  called 
legal  drugs  in  this  covmtry,  which  have 
of  late  been  used  excessively  and  illegally. 
For  my  part  I  regard  drug  abuse  as  pub- 
lic enemy  No.  1.  Drugs  do  the  worst 
damage  to  our  young  people.  Use  of  drugs 
leads  to  lawlessness,  violence,  and  in 
many  sorrowful  cases,  to  early  death. 
Funds  have  been  increased  from  $82  mil- 
lion in  1969  to  a  proposed  $785  million 
in  1974,  or  nearly.  10  times  the  1969 
amount.  In  1972  a  jaeaagency,  DALE,  or 
the  Office  of  Drug  Amise  Law  Enforce- 
ment, was  set  up  within  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  am  in  accord  with  and  will  support 
the  President  in  his  call  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  Drug  Trafficking  Act  to 
contain  severe  sentences  for  heroin  and 
morphine  offenses.  I  will  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  legalizing  the  sale  or  use  of 
marihuana.  There  is  no  question  that 
marihuana  is  dangerous.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  how  dangerous. 

4.   CRIME   IN   THE   STREETS 

For  a  long  while  major  public  opinion 
polls  have  shown  that  Americans  con- 
sider lawlessness  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  domestic  problems.  I  have  al- 
ways strongly  supported  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  and 
its  aimual  funding.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  TiF.AA's  efforts  should  be  expanded. 
I  believe  that  money  spent  on  LEAA 
should  be  considered  as  an  investment 
in  Justice  and  ssifety  on  our  streets,  an 
investment  which  has  already  yielded 
encouraging  dividends. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  March 
14  message  on  law  enforcement  that  the 
Criminal  Code  was  in  need  of  reform. 
I  Intend  to  support  most  if  not  all  of  his 
proposals.  I  have  especially  noted  the 
Innovation  concerning  the  elimination  of 
"insanity"  as  a  defense.  The  reform  of 
the  Federal  CMmlnal  Code  will,  of  course, 
require  detailed  consideration.  One  thing 


I  firmly  believe  to  l>e  needed  is  better 
parole  supervision  in  order  that  every 
hardened  criminal  wiU  receive  stricter 
supervision  following  his  release.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  caimot 
do  everything  to  control  crime  in  the 
streets  and  carry  the  entire  load  of  law 
enforcement.  But  it  can  enact  legislation 
to  provide  better  tools  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  never- 
ending  fight  against  crime. 

S.    WELFARE 

The  question  on  the  opinion  ballot  on 
welfare  centered  on  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  persons  on  wel- 
fare to  work.  Such  catch  phrases  as 
"workfare"  were  used  instead  of  the  ex- 
pression "welfare."  For  my  part  I  firmly 
believe  that  welfare  should  be  limited  to 
help  for  those  who  are  imable  to  work 
and  support  themselves.  Welfare  should 
not  be  a  giveaway  program  or  a  free  ride 
for  any  individual  when  he  or  she  refuses 
to  do  a  day's  work.  Every  able-bodied 
person  on  welfare  should, be  required  to 
accept  such  work  as  may  be  offered,  or 
face  l>eing  cut  off  the  rolls. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  include  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  physically  unable  to  work, 
or  those  who  have  young  children  that 
require  constant  attention.  Who  can  for- 
get that  during  the  days  of  the  great 
depression,  roads  were  built,  productive 
programs  were  established,  and  when 
no  other  Jobs  were  available  people  were 
put  to  work  on  certain  engineering  proj- 
ects that  proved  to  have  a  lasting  value? 
We  should  consider  programs  of  this 
kind  today  instead  of  pure  welfare  hand- 
outs with  nothing  returned  to  the  public 
in  the  way  of  pubUc  benefits  from  these 
expenditures. 

There  is  a  difference  between  produc- 
tive projects  and  make-work-for-work's- 
sake.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  work  required  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents should  somehow  be  considered 
immoral,  or  to  perpetuate  the  msrth  that 
welfare  recipents  become  mentally  de- 
pressed due  to  the  menial  Jobs  they  may 
be  required  to  perform.  Anyone  can  do 
a  good  job  if  they  try,  and  l)ecome  inter- 
ested in  it  if  they  have  the  wiU  to,  no 
matter  what  the  work  assignment  may 
be. 

6.  PRATER  IN  SCHOOLS 

I  was  encouraged  that  the  Write  Yoiu: 
Congressman  CHub  included  a  question  on 
prayer  in  public  schools.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress I  supported  the  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
We  did  not  prevail,  but  that  does  not 
lessen  my  support  of  the  right  of  our 
young  people  to  a  few  moments  of  vol- 
untary prayer  each  day. 

I  emphasize  that  prayer  in  our  public 
schools  must  be  voluntary.  The  period  of 
time  set  aside  in  public  schools  need  not 
be  called  a  prayer  period,  but  perhaps  a 
period  of  meditation.  A  few  moments  of 
silent  meditation  does  not  constitute  re- 
ligious instruction.  I  can  imderstand 
those  who  fear  that  a  pso^icular  prayer 
or  religious  instruction  by  some  one  de- 
nomination might  be  imposed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  That  will  never  happen.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  prevent  any  such 
effort.  I  remain  convinced,  however,  that 
the  door  must  not  be  closed  to  prayer, 


provided  it  is  voluntary,  or  to  a  period  of 
meditatlOQ,  or  silent  prayer. 

7.  AMNESTY 

I  cannot  at  this  time  support  the  con- 
cept of  amnesty  for  either  draft  dodgers 
or  deserters.  These  yoimg  men  certainly 
knew  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
They  knew  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  answer  for  their  miscon- 
duct. Somehow  I  feel  more  generous  to- 
ward those  who  were  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Many  of  them  did  perform  a 
noncmnbat  service  to  their  country. 

To  grant  general  amnesty  at  this  time, 
in  my  Judgment,  would  amount  to  the 
greatest  possible  disrespect  to  those 
young  men  who  gave  their  lives  or  suf- 
fered injuries  for  their  country.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  no  veterans  of  Vietnam 
who  can  say  they  enjoyed  serving  there. 
I  think  most  of  them  served  as  a  matter 
of  patriotism  and  duty  to  their  coimtry. 
Those  who  left  their  country  should  not 
expect  to  be  pardoned  now  for  their  sins. 
In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  amnesty  is  the  dangerous 
precedent  it  sets.  We  are  out  of  Vietnam 
now,  but  we  have  no  assurance  there  will 
be  no  future  conflicts  that  might  require 
some  form  of  compulsory  military  duty. 
If  we  pardon  all  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  at  this  time,  it  becomes  an  an- 
nouncement that  in  the  future  any  yoimg 
man  can  choose  to  leave  his  country  with 
a  degree  of  assiu-ance  that  he  wUl  not 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  It  means  that  there  may  be  no 
penalty  in  the  years  ahead  for  refusal 
to  serve  one's  coimtry.  Amnesty  for  draft 
^  dodgers  and  deserters  will  set  a  very 
'dangerous  precedent,  that  would  impair 
om:  railitary  requirements  in  the  future. 


RESOLUTION  TO  END  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  66  cosponsors,  a 
joint  resolution  reading  as  follows: 
Resolution  To  End  the  Wax  in  Indochina 

Reaolvei,  That  no  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  Bball  be  expended  for  the 
conduct  by  United  States  forces  of  bombing 
missions  or  other  combat  operations  In  or 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  Indochina,  In- 
cluding Cambodia,  Laos,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, without  prior,  specific  authorization  by 
Congress. 

This  resolution  is  essentisJly  an  up- 
dating of  H.R.  3349,  the  House  version  of 
the  Church-Case  bill  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  principal 
House  sponsor.  This  updated  version  is  an 
improvement  in  tliat  it  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  American  prisoners  of  war  have 
now  been  released  and  also  in  that  it 
clearly  would  prohibit  the  continuation 
of  bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well 
as  a  resmnption  of  the  bombing  in  North 
'N^etnam. 

I  am  delighted  that  (Chairman  Ndc  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  and  that  he  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  legislation  of  this  type  for 
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shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  By  virtue 
of  the  joint  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today,  the  subcommittee  will  have  before 
it  a  simple  one-sentence  resolution  which 
if  enacted  into  law  would  effectively  cut 
off  funds  for  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

It  is  not  my  intention  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  should  preclude 
other  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  stop 
the  war  in  Indochina  by  amending  other 
legislation.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  in  the 
Congress  mean  what  we  say  about  re- 
storing the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  and  ending  a  Presidential 
war  that  has  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory basis,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
seize  every  opportunity  to  restrain  the 
President  from  continuing  a  war  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  say-so.  Hopefully, 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  will  come  before  the  House  soon 
after  the  Easter  recess  will  afford  such  an 
opportunity. 

It  is  also  important,  however,  that  a 
straightforward  Joint  resolution  be  in- 
troduced and  considered  at  hearings.  If 
other  efforts  to  stop  the  war  fall  short, 
then  a  concerted  drive  should  be  mounted 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote.  The  American  people 
will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
Congress  is  in  fact  prepared  to  live  up  to 
its  responsibilities. 


AMENDMENT  TO  S.  502 

fMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord 
with  paragraph  6  of  rule  XXm  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  wish  to  notify  the  House  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  following  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time  during  consid- 
eratlai  of  S.  502,  the  "Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973",  as  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee: 

Amendment  Offered  bt  Me.  Bingham 

On  page  111,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  the  mate- 
rial that  appears  immediately  following  line 
14  on  page  113,  and  renumber  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 


NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME 
PROGRAM  ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pd!nt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  that 
the  cost  including  extraneous  matter 
will  be  $510.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  na- 
tional problems  are  the  object  of  so 
much  political  rhetoric  and  so  little  ac- 
tion as  the  problem  of  welfare.  Over  the 
years,  candidates  for  public  office  have 
succeeded  in  inflaming  the  emotions, 
fears,  and  passions  of  the  people  against 
the  institution  of  welfare,  and  against 
its  imfortunate  victims.  Yet  few  viable 
solutions  to  this  national  malaise  have 
been  offered,  and  litUe  concrete  dlscus- 
si<Hi  is  likely  for  the  93d  Congress.  Never- 
theless, we  will  continue  to  be  barraged 
with  incessant  haranguing. 


April  18,  1973 


the  House  ap- 


In  the  last  Congress, 
proved  a  modest  but  sijnificant  family 
assistance  plan  which  (arried  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  administration.  Ear- 
lier, the  President  had  declared  reform 
of  the  bureaucratic,  in^cient,  degrad- 
ing, and  cost-burdensome  welfare  sys- 
tem to  be  "White  Hous  J  priority  No  1  " 
Former  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson was  reported  to  have  commented 
after  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee deleted  the  familj^  assistance  pro- 
visions from  H.R.  1  on  October  14,  1972, 
that  the  cause  of  welf ai  e  reform  would 
be  delayed  another  5  yei  rs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congress  onal  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  ove  rhaul  this  most 
unsatisfactory  welfare  S3  stem  cannot  be 
laid  aside  for  another  5  years.  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  long  rema:n  economically 
and  morally  solvent  wit  i  more  than  15 
million  people  tied  to  a  system  that 
humbles  their  initiative  and  incentive, 
breaks  up  their  families  bankrupts  our 
cities,  weakens  our  national  purpose, 
pits  citizen  against  citlz<  n,  poor  against 
middle  class,  black  aga  nst  white,  and 
poor  against  poor.  To  cal  welfare  recipi- 
ents "chiselers"  or  "free -loaders"  gains 
us  nothing  and  fails  to  re(  ognize  the  fun- 
damental question.  Ths  t  fundamental 
question  Is  "How  do  such  conditions 
exist  in  a  Nation  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
and  the  highest  per  capit  a  income  in  the 
world?" 

I  have  noted  recent  bo  3ks  and  studies 
by  some  of  our  most  dist:  ngulshed  acad- 
emicians who  suggest  tl-  at  maybe  it  is 
not  possible  or  plausible  for  Americans 
to  continue  to  hold  to  the  "romantic"  no- 
tion that  equality  of  o)portunity  and 
equality  under  the  law  c  m  be  achieved. 
WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  lot  prepared  to 
surrender  to  such  cynic  sm,  nor  will  I 
attempt  to  redefine  what  have  been  our 
national  goals  and  princ  pies  for  nearly 
2  centuries  in  order  to  Justtfy  our  own 
limitations  and  feeble  mistakes. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  ap- 
proach of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  welfare  programs  has  been 
a  patchwork  quilt  of  poli<  ies  weak  in  co- 
ordination and  efficiency]  Even  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  thosi  in  command 
have  seen  their  efforts  bedome  little  more 
than  a  holding  action  ag  linst  a  flood  of 
difficulties  which  will  no    end. 

In  a  time  of  economi(  inflation,  our 
cities  have  become  virtually  bankrupt 
and  lack  the  resources  to  resolve  what  is 
essentially  a  national  pioblem.  In  this 
crisis  of  welfare  lies  a  cliaUenge  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Th,  it  challenge  Is, 
simply,  to  provide  the  direction  and 
strength  to  create  for  eac  i  American  the 
best  conditions  in  which  ;o  live  and  de- 
velop and  to  become  a  f  uly  contributing 
member  of  our  society.  Tl  e  existing  wel- 
fare programs  have  not  s  ucceeded.  Pov- 
erty continues  as  an  abject  sore  with 
little  prospect  for  impr(  vement  imder 
the  present  approach. 

To  provide  a  basic  f rai  lework  so  that 
Congress  can  again  active  ly  consider  the 
possible  direction  the  Fideral  Govern- 
ment should  take  legislat  ively.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  t^ed  "The  Na- 
tional Living  Income  Ptogram  Act  of 
1973."  This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I 


cosponsored  In  1969  with  Congressman 
Whalen  and  Conyers.  The  outline  of 
the  measure  was  drafted  n  1969  by  the 
editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  imder 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Janhes  Tobin,  the 
noted  economist.  I  hope  ;hat  this  pro- 
posal may  serve  as  the  bas  Is — the  begin- 
ning point — or  renewed  congressional 
discussions  of  what  can  be  done  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  grievous  blight  of 
poverty. 

The  NLIP  is  similar  to  he  family  as- 
sistance plan  contained  in  H.R.  1  of  the 
92d  Congress  in  that  it  represents  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  thej  present  wel- 
fare system,  particularly  t;  le  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  chili  ren  program, 
which  clearly  has  become  totally  imsat- 
isfactory.  This  plan,  like  i  he  family  as- 
sistance plan,  contains  built-in  incen- 
tives for  work  and  providits  supplemen- 
tal allowances,  where  need  ed.  to  an  em- 
ployed head  of  a  family. 

However,  the  legislatiot  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  differs  sharply  from  the 
family  assistance  plan  in  the  following 
areas: 

First.  The  minimum  aUo  ivances  reflect 
the  realities  of  what  it  cost  s  to  live  today 
and  therefore  are  substi  intially  more 
generous.  The  basic  allowai  ice  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  is  $4,200,  the  ci  rrent  poverty 
line  or  "threshold  at  thj  low-income 
level"  as  determined  by  th  e  Census  Bu- 
reau. The  corresponding  fij  ure  under  the 
FAP  was  $2,400. 

Second.  The  NLIP  providi  !s  for  regional 
cost-of-living  differentials,  which  the 
family  assistance  plan  did  not. 

Third.  My  plan  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  match,  on  a  50-50  basis 
supplementary  allowances  which  indi-^ 
vldual  States  may  decide  to  institute 
There  was  no  such  provis]  on  under  the 

Fourth.  Unlike  the  PAP,  the  NLIp 
covers  individuals,  childlea  couples,  and 
couples  with  grown  childnn,  as  well  as 
families. 

Another  unique  aspect  o]  the  national 
living  income  program  is  tl  at  it  not  only 
aims  to  eliminate  poverty  and  provide 
work  incentives,  but  also  to  encourage 
stable  family  structures,  t^  protect  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  recipients,  and 
to  do  all  this  without  impossible  admin- 
istrative burdens. 

Recipients  of  benefits  would  have 
their  payments  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  any  in(  ome  they  re- 
ceive. For  example,  a  hypo  ;hetical  fam- 
ily of  four— two  adults,  tv  o  children- 
would  be  eligible  for  a  $4,200  basic  al- 
lowance. With  no  earning  or  income 
the  family  could  keep  the  eJitire  amount. 
However,  if  one  membc  cf  the  family 
earned  $3,000  dmrlng  the  y<iar,  half  that 
amount — $1,500 — would  b<i  subtracted 
from  its  basic  $4,200  entitl;ment.  Thus, 
it  would  retain  the  earned  i  3,000  plus  its 
adjusted  entitlement — $2,7ii0— for  a  to- 
tal of  $5,700.  The  family  would  have 
substantial  incentive  to  work;  in  effect, 
the  family  woulld  be  allOR^ed  to  keep 
half  of  what  it  makes. 

The  amoimt  of  the  ba^c  allowance 
would  be  as  follows :  For  one  adult  alone, 
$1,600;  for  one  adult  and  one  child,  $2,- 
400;  for  two  adults,  $2,600;  Itor  two  adults 
and  one  child,  $3,400;  for  two  adults  and 
two   children,    $4,200.   Eac  i   additional 
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child  would  increase  the  entitlement  by 
$800.  These  benefits  would  be  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  regional 
cost-of-living  allowances  and  also  by 
such  additional  payments  as  the  StateB 
might  care  to  make,  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis. 

An  obvious  question  is  that  of  cost.  A 
precise  estimate  of  the  overall  expense  Is 
extremely  difficult.  I  have  requested  that 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Re- 
search and  Statistics  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  develop  a  thorough 
cost  amOysIs  of  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  recognize  that  the  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  program  can- 
not be  achieved  overnight.  The  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  the  family  assistance 
plan  last  year  indicates  this  difficulty.  I 
must  reaffirm,  however,  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  being  offered  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
development  of  an  effective  and  realistic 
program  that  will  attack  the  problem  di- 
rectly. It  also  reemphasizes  dramatically 
the  need  for  sharp  reductions  in  our 
military  and  defense-related  expendi- 
tures, and  the  enactment  of  concrete  tax 
reform  measures,  If  we  are  to  be  able  to 
cape  adequately  with  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

What  follows  is  a  table  comparing  the 
benefits  of  my  national  llviiig  Income 
program  with  those  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  as  passed  by  the  House  In 
1972,  and  a  section-by-sectlon  summary 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today : 

COMPARISON  OF  NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME  PROGRAM 
WITH  THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 


National 

iving 

Family  isslst- 

income  proiram, 

■nce 

plan, 

1973 

H.R.  1 
Co 

a'jA      _ 

— 9£0       — 
1|< 

Col.  4: 

Difference 

Nat 
incoma 

in  benefits 
Col.  5:     (Cols.  4-2); 

Col.  2: 

Col.  3: 

Col.l: 

tww 

totil 

suppl. 
transfer 

total 

n  income 

earnincs 

bonefit 

incom* 

incoma      (cols.  5-3) 

0 

SZ.400 

12.400 

$4,200 

H200 

tl,800 

«S00 

2.400 

2,900 

3,950 

4.450 

1,550 

1,000 

2,213 

3,213 

3.700 

4,700 

1,487 

1,500 

1,880 

3.380 

3,450 

4.950 

1,570 

2,000 

1,547 

3,547 

3,200 

5,200 

1.653 

2,500 

1,213 

3.713 

2,950 

5,450 

1.737 

3,000 

880 

3.880 

2,700 

5,700 

1.820 

3,500 

547 

4,047 

2,450 

5,950 

1,903 

4,000 

213 

4,213 

2,200 

6,200 

1,987 

5,000 

0 

5.000 

1,700 

6,700 

1,700 

6,000 

0 

6.000 

1,200 

7,200 

1,200 

7,000 

0 

7.000 

700 

7,700 

700 

HOOO 

0 

8,000 

200 

8,200 

200 

Note:  Calculations  based  on  a  hypoOietical  family  of  4— 
2  adults,  2  children. 

Outline  of  National  Income  Peookam  Act 
or  1073 

Section  1 — Title:  National  Living  Income 
Program  Act  of  1073. 

Section  2 — Declaration  of  Intent. 

(a)  Findings. 

1.  Congress  declares  that  general  welfare 
and  security  of  nation,  and  the  health  and 
happiness  of  Its  people,  require  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  adequate  Incomes. 

2.  Congress  finds  present  welfare  programs 
cannot  assure  all  Americans  freedom  from 
want  and  that  legislation  Is  needed  which 
provides  everyone  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing while  preserving  Individual  liberties. 

(b)  Objectives  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

1.  to  entitle  all  families  to  an  Income  sup- 
plement. 

2.  to  recognize  and  protect  the  personal 
dignity  and  legal  rights  of  recipients. 


3.  to  leave  recipients  free  to  dispose  of 
benefits  as  they  deem  proper. 

4.  to  encourtige  the  productive  employment 
of  recipients  by  allowing  them  to  retain  • 
substantial  portion  of  earned  and  other 
Income. 

Section  3 — ^Election  of  Income  Supplement. 

(a)  Time  and  manner  of  election. 

1.  by  filing  a  return  at  the  end  of  the  sup- 
plement period  as  provided  In  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act. 

2.  by  fUlng  a  request  for  semimonthly  pay- 
ments at  any  time  during  the  family  unit's 
supplemental  period  or  during  the  two 
months  preceding  such  period  as  provided 
In  section  8(d)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  period  of  election — for  only 
one  supplemental  p>eriod. 

Section  4 — FamUy  Unit  Income  Supple- 
ment. 

(a)  General  rule — Income  supplement 
equal  to  unit's  adjusted  supplement  (deter- 
mined by  subsection  (b)  less  special  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  6) . 

(b)  Adjusted  supplement. 

1.  base  s\^>plement  (determined  under  sub- 
section (c) )  multiplied  by  the  low  income 
consumer  price  index  for  such  family  unit 
(determined  under  subsection  (d) )  plus  any 
state  supplement  provided. 

(c)  Base  supplement. 

1.  per  year:  $1,600  for  the  first  claimant, 
$1,000  for  the  second  claimant,  $800  for  each 
dependent. 

2.  short  periods  or  dependents  In  family 
unit  for  less  than  a  supplemental  period — 
on  percentage  of  yearly  rate. 

(d)  Low  Income  consumer  price  Index. 

1.  the  price  index  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  In  which  the  supple- 
mental period  begins,  and  for  the  area  in 
which  the  family  unit  resides. 

2.  16  days  residency. 

3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  compile 
and  price  annual  family  budgets  for  aU  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  necessary  to  a 
minimum  adequate  standard  of  living.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  diet,  housing, 
transportation,  house  furnishings,  clothing, 
personal  care,  regular  medical  and  dental 
services,  recreation,  entertainment,  education 
and  personal  communication — regional  and 
lu-bsji/rural  differences  also  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(e)  Determining  Minimum  Adequate 
Standard  of  Living. 

1.  BUS  wtthin  one  year  after  enactment  o( 
Act  and  at  least  every  five  years  thereafter, 
shall  provide  reports  on  annual  family  budg- 
ets and  submit  the  report  to  Congress. 

2.  ten  days  after  report  submitted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  cause  it  to  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

3.  within  sixty  days,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shaU  transmit  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  amending  income  supple- 
ments to  reflect  the  findings  of  the  BL8. 

Section  6 — Optional  State  Supplementa- 
tion. 

(a)  State  election  of  Increased  income  sup- 
plements. 

1.  additional  Income  supplements,  amount 
determined  by  state  legislatures,  must  be 
provided  for  aU  family  units  within  the  state. 
Supplement  must  be  increased  by  the  same 
proportion  for  aU. 

(b)  Residency — 15  days. 

(c)  State  sharing  of  additional  coei*. 

1.  state  shall  pay  each  year  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  Increase  Into  the  federal  treasury 
at  time  and  in  manner  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Period  of  election — 00  days  after  Sec- 
retary receives  notice  of  election  or  on  later 
date  as  specified  in  notice,  untU  the  state 
revokes,  terminates  or  modifies  it. 

(e)  Other  sections  applicable. 

1.  program  shall  operate  In  electing  States 


exactly  as  it  operates  in  nonelectlng  States. 
Section  6 — Special  Tax — Fifty  Percent. 
Section  7 — Supplement  Period. 
(a)  General  rule. 

1.  family  unit's  supplement  period  Is  tax- 
able year  of  the  claimant  or  claimants  under 
the  provisions  of  section  441(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

2.  if  claimants  have  differing  taxable  years 
either  may  be  used  unless  Secretary  requires 
otherwise. 

Section  8 — ^Annual  and  Semimonthly  Pay- 
ments. 

(a)  and  (b)  General. 

1.  unit  shall  file  a  return  at  the  local  or 
district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Income  Main- 
tenance, whether  by  mail  or  in  person,  on 
or  before  the  ISth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  cloee  of  the  supplemental 
period  for  which  the  return  Is  made. 

2.  within  30  days  Secretary  shall  provide 
payment  of  income  supplement  due. 

(c)   through  (k)   Semimonthly  payments. 

1.  election  of  such  a  payment  is  a  matter 
of  right. 

2.  election  may  take  place  at  any  time;  It 
must  be  in  writing  signed  by  all  claimants 
in  the  famUy  unit;  it  must  l>e  filed  at  loceJ 
office  of  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance  by 
maU  or  in  person. 

3.  election  shall  be  (^proved  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  filing  unless  claimants  request 
later  date. 

4.  payments  made  on  first  and  fifteenth  of 
each  month — each  payment  1/24. 

6.  changes  in  family  unit  must  be  told  to 
Secretary  within  30  days;  such  notice  will 
terminate  semimonthly  payments;  unit  may 
file  new  election  for  semimonthly  payments. 

6.  termination  of  semimonthly  payments. 

a.  by  request  of  family  unit. 

b.  by  the  Secretary,  if  be  finds  election  Is 
improper  on  its  face,  but  hesLrings  must  be 
held  and  findings  reviewed  by  appeals  board 
before  termination. 

c.  unit  Is  liable  for  payments  to  which  It 
was  not  entitled. 

7.  family  unit  must  submit  estimate  of  In- 
come upon  election  and  within  30  days  of 
end  of  each  succeeding  quarter  and  must 
Indicate  whether  Income  may  increase  on 
decrease  by  ten  percent  or  more;  Secretary 
shall  Include  the  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
declared  amount. 

8.  Secretary  withholds  from  each  semi- 
monthly payment  a  tax  equal  to  1/12  of  the 
estimated  quarterly  available  income. 

9.  underpayments  may  be  deducted  from 
future  semimonthly  payments  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  ten  percent  of  such  payment. 

Section  0 — Family  Unit  Defined. 

(a)  General:  unit  consists  of  at  least  one 
claimant,  and  not  more  than  two  claima,nts, 
plus  any  dependents  to  which  claimant  or 
claimants,  individually  or  jointly,  are  en- 
titled (if  dependent  Is  16  or  older,  he  must 
agree  in  writing  to  be  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent) .  ' 

(b)  Claimants. 

1.  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  aliens,  21  or 
older. 

2.  any  person  IB  or  20  who  maintains  a 
domicile  separate  from  bis  parents  or  guard- 
ian and  does  not  receive  more  than  half  his 
support  from  them,  and  is  not  a  student 
within  the  meaning  of  IR  Code,  Section  161 
(e)(4). 

3.  any  married  person  under  21  provided 
he  and  spouse  maintain  a  common  domicile. 

(c)  Dependent  (U.S.  citizen  or  resident 
alien). 

1.  son  or  daughter  or  any  person  for  whom 
claimant  is  legal  guBLTdlan  provided  (1) 
claimant  provides  significant  portion  of  sup- 
port, (2)  dependent  lives  with  claimant,  (3) 
or  dependent  is  student. 

2.  claimant  mxist  substantiate  evidence  of 
dependency. 
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(d)  Required  family  luilts — those  who 
must  file  M  unit. 

1.  husband  and  wlte  who  sre  not  Infor- 
mally or  legally  separated  or  divorced. 

a.  man  and  woman,  domiciled  together, 
and  common  parent*  of  at  least  one  child. 

(e)  "Informal  separation." 

1.  If  have  not  lived  together  for  30  con- 
secutive days. 

a.  If  separate  residences  are  maintained. 

3.  one  of  spouses  files  affidavit  with  Sec- 
retary swearing  above  and  stating  intention 
to  remain  separated. 

(f )  Determination  of  dependency — by  laws 
of  state;  If  one  claimant  refuses  to  support 
dependent,  mcney  for  that  dependent  will 
go  only  to  other  claimant. 

(g)  no  person  can  be  claimed  as  member 
of  more  than  one  family  unit. 

Section  10 — Computation  of  Available  In- 
come of  the  Family  Unit. 

Sum  of  the  available  mcomes  c^  all  fam- 
ily unit  members  during  such  part  of  that 
period  as  they  are  claimed  as  members  ot  the 
family  unit. 

Section  11 — Determination  of  Available  In- 
come of  Persons. 

(a)  General:  available  Income  means  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  (section  63,  IP  Code). 

<b)  Includable  in  adjusted  gross  income. 

1.  all  annuity,  pension,  or  retirement  bene- 
fit payments  (Including  railroad  retirement 
and  veterans  benefits) . 

2.  amount  or  value  of  prizes  and  awards. 

3.  proceeds  of  life  insuranoe  policy  m  ex- 
cess of  amount  equal  to  premiums  paid  per- 
sonally by  beneficiary  or  spouse. 

4.  gifts,  support,  alimony,  and  Inherit- 
ances (In  excess  of  eSO  a  year  total)  except 
gift  or  support  payment  or  other  transfer  re- 
ceived from  member  of  same  unit,  or  from 
private  charity,  and  except  property  in- 
herited from  deceased  spouse. 

6.  mterest  on  all  government  obligations. 

6.  amounts  received  In  form  of  damages. 
Insurance  payments,  worlunen's  compensa- 
tion or  In  any  form  as  (1)  compensation  for 
physical,  mental,  or  any  other  personal  in- 
juries or  Blcltness,  (2)  wage  or  Income  con- 
tinuation, or  (3)  medical  expenses. 

7.  rental  value  of  parsonages. 

8.  quarters  or  subsistence  allowstnce,  gratu- 
ity pay,  and  combat  and  mustering  out  pay- 
ments to  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

9.  all  dividends,  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

10.  amount  equal  to  reduction  In  living  ex- 
penses that  occurs  by  enrxployer  supplying 
meals  or  lodging  at  less  than  their  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

11.  amount  of  current  or  accumulated  in- 
come that  could,  within  the  discretion  of  any 
person  with  a  nonadverse  Intereest,  be  paid 
to  an  Individual  from  a  trust  or  estate  of 
which  he  is  a  designated  beneficiary,  except 
that  any  such  amount  not  exceeding  93,000 
and  in  fact  paid  to  some  other  i>erson  shall 
not  be  Included. 

13.  all  amounts  deductible  under  section 
1203  of  IR  Code. 

13.  unemployment  compensation,  exclud- 
ing payments  made  under  section  407  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Title  4). 

14.  strike  benefits. 

15.  Social  Security  benefits  imder  Titles  II 
and  XVIU  (excluding  TiUes  I,  IV,  XIV,  XVI, 

and  XIX)  and  payments  from  government 
programs  where  financial  need  is  essential 
prerequisite  for  award. 

16.  foreign  source  income  excludable  under 
IB  Sections  893-04,  911-12,  931,  943. 

17.  loaiu  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

18.  deductions  under  sections  173,  175,  180, 
183,  263(0),  616,  and  616  of  the  IB  Code. 

19.  Imputed  income  and  capital  utilization 
Income  (sections  12  and  13  of  this  Act) . 

(c)  Deductions— adjusted  gross  income  re- 
duced by — 

1.  medical  expenses  within  meaning  of  IB 
Code,  section  213(e)  except, 
a.  deduction   not   applicable   to   expenses 


compensated  for  by  Insurabce  or  otherwise 
where  such  compensation  has  been  excluded 
fronx  available  income. 

b.  deduction  cmly  to  extent  that  total 
medical  expenses  of  unit  exceeds  tas  for  each 
person. 

a.  alimcmy,  separate  m  lintenance.  and 
support  payments. 

3.  gift  to  member  ot  anot  ler  unit  If  signed 
statement  from  donee. 

4.  deductions  under  section  163  and  213 
ot  IR  Code  plus  the  cost.  In  excess  of  f  10 
par  nM>nth,  of  all  transportation  to  and  from 
work.  1 

6.  deductions  imder  IR  Pode  section  314 
(in  applying  section  214  any  dependent 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  this  Act) 
shall  be  "a  person  vrith  respect  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemptlcm  under 
section  151(e)(1)"  for  puaposes  of  section 
ai4(d)(l)). 

6.  deductions  under  section  404  IB  Code. 

7.  twice  the  amount  of  1  axes  Imposed  by 
IB  Code,  Subtitle  A,  includi  og  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  chapter  24  of  II I  Code,  leas  twice 
amount  of  credits  allowed  a  ;alnst  such  taxes 
by  sections  33,  36,  37,  38  IR  Code,  except 
maximum  deduction  allowaple  to  unit  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  supplentent. 

8.  employee  contributions  imder  Social  Se- 
curity and  Railroad  Retirement. 

(d)  Losses  may  be  deducted  imder  sections 
166  and  172  of  IR  Code — except. 

1.  deduction  for  losses  ffom  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets  o^y  to  the  extent 
of  gains — no  deduction  for  capital  losses  un- 
less during  time  supplement  received  was  In 
excess  of  the  special  tax  liability. 

a.  section  172  IR  Code-*-"Net  Operating 
Loss" — definition  for  purphse  of  this  Act 
BhaU  mean  the  excess  of  denuctions  allowed 
by  this  Act  over  the  Incoma  obtained  by  the 
operation  of  Section  11(b)  an  adjusted  gross 
Income.  ] 

3.  no  carryover  or  carryback  of  net  operat- 
ing loss  sb&U  be  allowed  unless  diu-lng  time 
In  which  individual  was  Becelvlng  supple- 
ment in  excess  of  the  spedil  tax  liability. 

4.  no  loss  deducted  uad^  IB  provisions 
during  time  person  not  a  niember  of  a  unit 
receiving  supplement  In  excess  of  special  tax 
llabiUty.  I 

(e)  D^redatlon  and  depletion  allowed 
under  sections  167  and  611,  IB  Code,  but  not 
those  under  section  613.       [ 

(f)  Other  deductions  not  specifically  al- 
lowed by  this  section  are  disallowed. 

(g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations — any 
amount  attributed  to  the  avaUable  Income 
of  a  member  of  the  unit  by  operation  of  sec- 
tion 1373  IB  Code  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  electing  corpora- 
tion would  be  increased  if  computed  under 
this  section.  | 

Section  12 — Imputed  Incckne. 

(a)  general:  available  Incame  Includes. 

1.  an  amount  equal  to  fife  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value,  at  the  cloM  of  the  supple- 
mental period,  of  the  gross  available  capital, 
less  the  amount  of  any  incite  derived  from 
any  Interest  mcluded  within  the  gross  avail- 
able capital  to  the  extent  that: 

a.  such  income  is  otherwise  within  avail- 
able income.  I 

b.  such  income  does  notlexoeed  five  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  siKh  Interest  from 
which  the  income  is  derived! 

2.  retail  market  value  of  food  grown  by  a 
person  or  some  member  ot  unit  and  con- 
sumed by  such  person  mintis  the  costs  not 
otherwise  deducted  of  producing  such  food. 

(b)  "gross  available  Capital"  defined. 

1.  gross  capital,  minus  an  exemptlcm  for 
clothing.  f\irnlture,  automobiles,  and  other 
personal  eSects  not  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, the  exemption  not  to  exceed  $1,600 
for  a  claimant  or  $600  for  a  dependent;  pro- 
vided that  the  tmused  amouht  of  an  individ- 
ual's exemption  may  be  us^  by  any  other 
member  of  the  unit. 
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(c)  "gross  capital"  defined 

I.  all  property,  real  or  pe 
or  intangible,  wherever  sltua 
Ing  pensions  and  annuities, 
any  Interest  of  the  person  th 
of  any   Interest   In   any  pre 

diminished  by  the  amount  ol , 

or  indebtedness  in  respect  to  |  such  property, 
to  the  extent  that  interest  or  Wher  payments 
arising  out  of  the  mortgage  qr  Indebtedness 
have  been  deducted  In  the  «lomputatlon  of 
available  Income. 

Section  13— Ct^ital  trtlllzalion  Income. 

(a)  general:  available  Incooe  Includes  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  computed  at  the  clcee  of  the  sup- 
plement period  of  the  person^s  net  available 
capital. 

(b)  net  available  capital  |  defined — gross 
available  capital  minus.  J 

1.  any  mortgage  or  indebtedness  in  respect 
to  the  property.  ' 

a.  any  other  indebtedness  i  iK>t  otherwise 
deducted. 

3.  difference  between  the  mrrent  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  principal  rasWeuce  at  unit  and 
the  maximum  amount  for  which  such  prop- 
erty commercially  could  be  mortgaged  If  It 
were  otherwise  unencumbered, 

4.  an  exemption  of  $5,000  for  a  claimant  or 
$8,(X>0  for  a  dei>endent. 

6.  an  additional  exemption,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  a  claimant  for  property  used  in 
a  trade  at  business. 

6.  an  additional  exemptlor  of  $5,000  for 
claimant  provided  that  sue*  claimant  be 
age  60  or  over  and  provided  th»t  there  be  only 
one  such  exemption  for  each  family  unit. 

Section  14 — Basis.  j 

(a)  general:  adjusted  basis  ior  determining 
the  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  property  as  defined  In  Section 
1011,  IRS  Code.  I 

(b)  exceptions:  adjusted  basis  of  any  prop- 
erty (other  than  cash)  used  iq  trade  or  busi- 
ness held  for  production  of  14come,  "-^tW  be 
Increased  by:  i 

1.  the  amount  of  Income  atblbuted  to  the 
property  (Sectl<m  12)  and  liicluded  wlthm 
available  Income,  less  the  amount  of  in- 
come Includable  within  adjusted  gross  in- 
come as  defined  by  Section  82,  {RS  Code. 

a.  the  amount  of  any  dedttction  with  re- 
spect to  property  disallowed  in  computing 
available  Income  to  the  extent  that  such 
deduction  would  result  m  a  reduction  <rf  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  propertyi  under  Section 
1010,  IRS  Code. 

Section  16— Valuation. 

(a)  General:  Secretary  of  "^easury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  an  rttles  and  regu- 
lations for  valuation  of  Interest  under  this 
Act. 

1.  when  fair  market  value  )iot  readily  as- 
certainable. Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  methods  for  appr  )xlmating  the 
value.  I 

2.  Secretary  or  taxpayer  knay  establish 
greater  or  lesser  value — burd<n  of  proof  on 
person  claiming  differing  value. 

(b)  Jomtly  held  property  shall  be  treated 
as  if  owned  in  separate,  proportional  shares. 

(c)  Interests  subject  to  a  Contingency  or 
condition,  which  may  not  otherwise  be 
valued,  shall  be  valued  as  If  o  >ntlngency  did 
not  exist  unless — 

1.  It  Is  real  and  substantial. 

a.  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  power  exer- 
cisable by  person  who  is  a  t^ember  of  the 
same  unit  or  who  does  not  have  an  adverse 
interest. 

3.  failure  of  mterest  would  not  resiilt  in 
Interest  passing  beneflclall]  to  another 
member  of  the  unit. 

Section  16 — Uethods  of  Aooo  anting. 
(a)    General. 

1.  as  In  computing  Income  iax  liability. 

2.  If  methods  of  two  claimants  differ, 
claimant's  method  whose  taixable  year  Is 
iised  as  basts  for  unit's  supplement  period. 

3.  If  no  method.  Secretary  dr  his  delegate 
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may  choose  one  which  clearly  reflects  In- 
come. 

(b)  Special  rule:  Where  an  Item  of  Income 
at  deduction  may  not  be  properly  attrllMited 
to  a  specific  period  of  time,  such  item  of 
Income  or  deduction  shall  be  deemed  to 
accrue  ratably  during  the  calendar  year. 

(c)  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  appor- 
tion Items  (mcome,  deductions  or  credits) 
among  individuals  If  he  determines  such  ap- 
portionment is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent evasion  of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the 
Income  of  such  Individuals  for  accounting 
purposes. 

Section  17 — ^Assignment  and  Taxation 
Prrtilbited. 

(a)  Supplement  payments  shall  not  be 
assignable  or  taxable. 

(b)  Supplement  payments  are  exempt 
from  claim  of  creditors  and  from  attach- 
ment or  levy  or  from  seizure  by  or  \inder 
any  legal  or  equitable  process  before  receipt 
by  beneficiary — except  claims  of  the  XJJ8. 

Section  18 — Records  and  Returns. 

Every  claimant  in  unit  shall  keep  records, 
render  statements  and  make  such  returns  as 
required  by  this  Act.  Disclosure  provisions 
subject  to  review  provisions  of  section  19  of 
this  Act. 

Section  19 — ^Procedural  Rights  and  Review. 

(a)  Secretary  shall  make  all  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  will  be  reviewable  in  federal 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction — hearings  as 
prescribed  by  Chapter  n  of  the  U.S.  Code 
except  as  modified  by  this  section. 

(b)  Recipient  organization. 

1.  it  have  more  than  50  people  in  member- 
ship receiving  benefits  under  the  Act,  en- 
titled to  receive  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions from  the  Secretary  when  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

a.  have  standing  to  participate  In  public 
bearings  on  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
challenge  any  proposals  in  federal  court. 

(c)  Bureau  shall  publicize  benefits  of  Act 
and  apprise  persons  of  rights  to  benefits  and 
due  process. 

(d)  "due  process"  hearmg. 

1.  upon  request  in  writmg,  opportunity 
for  hearing  before  exammer  to  be  affcMrded 
by  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
denying,  wlthholdixig  or  modifying  supple- 
ment. 

a.  shall  take  place  prior  to  effective  date 
of  denial,  withholding  or  modification,  unless 
all  Individuals  agree  in  writing  for  later  date. 

3.  open  to  public  imless  aggrieved  individ- 
ual requests  in  writing  a  cloeed  one. 

4.  all  aggrieved  Individuals  shall  be  en- 
titled to  representation  by  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  In  own  behalf,  to  Icnow  evidence 
against  them  and  to  challenge  reasonableness 
of  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  as  appUed  to  his 
case. 

5.  upon  conclusion  of  hearing,  Secretary  or 
delegate  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  issue 
written  decision. 

(e)  Right  of  administrative  appeal. 

1.  Board  of  Appeals — established  by  Sec- 
retary to  review  findmgs,  ruimgs,  and  deci- 
sions of  trial  examiner  and  publish  its  deci- 
sions and  state  reasons  therefor. 

2.  Secretary  bound  by  ruling  unless  Judicial 
review  so\ight. 

3.  decision  effective  when  rendered. 

(f )  Judicial  review. 

1.  decisions  of  Secretary  or  delegate  review- 
able in  U.S.  district  court  regardless  of 
amount  Involved  in  controversy. 

(g)  Paid  expenses. 

1.  reasonable  expenses  in  hearmg  or  Ju- 
dicial review. 

2.  district  court  may  disallow  any  or  all 
expenses  if  It  finds  a  party  or  his  attorney 
acted  frivolously  or  m  bad  faith. 

(h)  Complaint  review  board. 

1.  to  review  any  complaint  that  a  Bureau 
employee  Is  not  performing  his  functions 
properly  or  is  not  foUowing  pr<q>erly  Issued 
regulattona. 


2.  Board  shall  report  findings  In  writing  to 
person  or  organization  makmg  the  complaint 
wlthm  60  days. 

3.  if  employee  found  guilty  of  willful  or 
grossly  negligent  diaregard  of  rights  of  any 
person  under  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  it.  Secretary  or  delegate  shall 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  charge. 

4.  if  hearing  sustains  findings  of  Board, 
Secretary  shall  take  disciplinary  action,  not 
excluding  discharge  or  suspension  without 
pay,  as  he  deems  proper  and  as  authorized  by 
Civil  Service  laws. 

(1)  AU  records  of  Bureau  confidential  ex- 
cept claimant  shall  have  access  to  his  own 
file  by  submitting  written  request  (IRS  may 
have  access  to  records) . 

(J)  Investigations. 

1.  Secretary  or  delegate  may  not  conduct 
Invesetigatlons  with  respect  to  more  than 
five  percent,  randomly  selected,  of  all  units. 

2.  except — Secretary  or  delegate  may  m- 
vestigate  whenever  probable  cause  exists  to 
believe  a  unit  is  not  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits and  except  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
routine  investigations  undertaken  In  con- 
Junction  with  hearings. 

Section  20 — ^Application  of  Income  Supple- 
ment Laws. 

(a)  Powers  and  duties  of  Secretary. 

1.  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  Act. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance. 

1.  wlthm  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Commissioner,  head  of  Bureau,  to  be 
appomted  by  President,  by  and  with  consent 
of  Senate;   serves  at  pleasure  of  President. 

(c)  Appointment — by  Secretary  or  dele- 
gate^-or  personnel.  Secretary  or  delegate 
shall  Issue  all  necessary  directions  and  rules 
applicable  to  such  persons. 

(d)  Regulations — all  necessary  for  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  Act — to  be 
issued  by  Secretary  or  delegate. 

Section  21 — Definitions. 

1.  "Secretary" — Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Secretary  or  bis  delegate" — as  \inder 
definition  contained  m  IRS  Code,  section 
7701(a)  (12)  (A). 

Section    22 — Amendments. 

1.  exemption  of  Income  supplement,  sec- 
tion 124  IRS  Code. 

2.  mcome  averaging,  section  1303  IRS  Code 
"mdivldual  not  eligible  if  at  any  time  during 
the  year  or  base  period,  he  was  claimant 
under  the  "National  Living  Income  Act  of 
1969". 

Section  23 — Effective  Date. 

Benefits  may  be  paid  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  supplemental  periods  begmnmg 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
year  which  begins  more  than  180  days  after 
the  date  cf  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA  IS  A 
VIABLE  FORCE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  ext^id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Oovemment  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  are  successfully 
withstanding  the  diplomatic  buffeting 
they  are  receiving  as  the  result  of  over- 
tures to  Communist  China  by  other  na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  retains  its  ties  with 
the  Republic  of  China,  yet  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  problems  of  free  China  by 
our  own  flirtation  with  Communist 
China. 

When  the  Republic  of  China  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  United  Nations 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  people  said 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
tbat  valiant  government.  They  said  it  was 


only  a  matter  of  time  before  foreign  In- 
vestment would  dry  up  in  Taiwan  and 
economic  disaster  would  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  a  Communist  takeover. 

This  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  To- 
day, the  economic  status  of  Taiwan  is 
sounder  than  ever.  Exports  and  imports 
are  expected  to  reach  $5.5  billion  this 
year,  outstripping  the  trade  generated  by 
Communist  China  with  50  times  more 
people.  Per  capita  income  is  nearing  $500 
a  year,  several  times  that  of  Communist 
China.  Foreign  investments  continue  to 
pour  into  the  nation  as  do  businesses 
and  technicians  from  other  coim tries. 
United  States  and  Japanese  trade  and 
industry  participation  are  in  the  fore- 
front. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  fact  that 
Taiwan  does  not  now  and  has  not  since 
1965,  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  In  fact,  The  Republic  of 
China  is  a  donor  of  foreign  assistance  to 
several  nations.  They  have  been  promin- 
ent In  help  with  disaster  relief  as  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  Philippine  floods. 

The  nation  itself  Is  larger  in  popula- 
lation  than  100  nations  of  the  world.  It 
ranks  12th  among  the  trading  partners 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  nati<Hi  laced 
with  modem  highways,  served  by  major 
airlines,  its  ports  filled  with  ships  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  This  doughty 
and  dependable  country  shows  a  sense 
of  vitality  evidenced  by  the  construction 
boom — which  reveals  the  courage  and 
optimision  of  its  people  and  government 

There  are  some,  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  are  willing  to  have  us  tum  our 
backs  on  Taiwan.  But  I  believe  those 
here  and  elsewhere  who  would  sacrifice 
free  China  reckon  without  the  spirit  of 
that  island  nation.  The  government  and 
the  peopfe  on  Taiwan  are  not  ours  to  give 
away.  They  are  a  free  people  and  they 
will  exerci^  that  freedom  and  defend  it 
to  the  end  before  they  will  submit  to 
being  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  diplomatic 
chess  game  now  underway  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  time  may  soon  come,  when  the 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  u  critical  de- 
cision concering  the  future  of  free 
China.  We  should  not  be  dazzled  by  the 
Communist  representatives  of  mainland 
China  who  will  be  in  our  midst  when  we 
return  from  recess. 

Instead  there  should  be  renewed 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  America  that  we  will  not  forget  our 
friends  on  Taiwan  and  that  we  will 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  our  ties 
with  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


BETTER  JUDGES  AND  A 
STRONGER  JUDICIARY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  My  proposal  gen- 
erally relates  to  the  procedure  of  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  of  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Federal  Judges.  In  addition, 
my  proposal  would  establish  qualifica- 
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tlons  for  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Coxirt. 

Specifically,  section  1  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  reconfirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  every  10  years  for 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  judges  of 
certain  lower  Federal  courts,  the  so- 
called  Article  ni  Courts.  The  provision 
would  change  the  nature  of  what  is  now 
an  appointment  which  is  periodically  re- 
viewable. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  prohibit  service  on  any  Federal 
bench  by  any  Judge  who  attains  the  age 
of  70,  while  providing  for  continued  re- 
tirement compensation. 

Taken  together  these  two  aspects  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  have  the 
combined  effect  of  providing  for  a  leg- 
islative check  on  what  is  now  imiimited 
judicial  conduct.  Appointment  for  a 
period  of  years  would  allow  for  a  peri- 
odic opportunity  to  review  a  judge's  per- 
formance on  the  bench.  Reconsideration 
of  performance  and  temperment  are 
presently  not  available  since  the  Senate 
currently  has  little  indication  of  how 
a  nominee  to  the  Federal  bench  may 
perform  in  advance  of  conflrmation. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  1789,  the  general  language  of  specific 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
judically  expanded.  As  a  result  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary  have  greatly  in- 
creased beyond  the  intent  of  the  f ramers 
of  the  Constitution  who  envisioned  three 
equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Today  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
ters into  controversies  formerly  consid- 
ered outside  their  jurisdiction  because 
the  questions  raised  were  political.  Judi- 
cial legislation  has  forged  opinions  in  the 
areas  of  legislative  apportionment,  school 
desegregation  and  abortion-areas  other 
courts  have  said  were  political.  The  Con- 
stitution itself  has  not  changed,  but  it 
has  been  changed  by  courts  despite  the 
fact  tliat  it  contains  what  Justice  Frank- 
furter described  as — 

Constitutional  .  .  .  commands  that  are  not 
enforceable  by  courts  because  they  clearly 
fall  outside  the  conditions  and  piirposes  that 
circumscribe  judicial  action. 

The  result  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
empting the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  My  pro- 
posal would  restrike  the  balance  which 
was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  return  the  Court  to  its 
proper  function  of  application  of  the  law. 

The  provision  which  wotild  require  the 
retirement  with  continued  compensa- 
tion would  provide  the  mechanism  which 
has  long  been  advocated  to  insure  that 
judges  are  physically  and  mentally  cap- 
able of  performing  the  rigors  of  what  is 
quite  obviously  a  very  demanding  work- 
load. Currently,  the  only  avenue  of  re- 
moval is  impeachment  which  is  not  an 
avenue  of  retirement.  In  nearly  all  walks 
of  life  age  seventy  is  regarded  as  a  rea- 
sonable age  for  retirement.  The  judiciary 
should  be  no  exception. 

In  addition  my  proposal  would  also  re- 
quire that  a  nominee  to  the  Supreme 
Court  also  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  of 
judicial  experience  as  the  judge  of  a 
state  court  of  record  or  as  a  judge  of  an 
"Article  HI  Court." 


April 


The  wisdom  of  such  a  :  equlrement  is 
obvious.  A  nominee  woulc  then  be  able 
to  present  his  credentials  m  terms  of  ac- 
tual judicial  experience.]  His  previous 
performance  could  be  evaiiated  and  his 
conflrmation  would  add  sffill  and  ability 
as  a  judicial  scholar.  Currejitly,  there  are 
no  constitutional  or  otheri  requirements 
for  appointment.  Presumably,  a  person 
could  be  nominated  even 'though  he  is 
not  a  lawyer  or  had  no  ei<perience  with 
the  law.  Some  minimimi  requirement  is 
desirable  tind  I  would  suggest  that  no 
better  requirement  could  be  advocated 
than  prior  judicial  experience. 
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(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  aid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  n  marks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
as  a  congressional  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  I 
reported  to  the  House  on 
activities  up  until  April  9. 
like  to  take  time  to  brie: 
entire  meeting  which 
April  4  to  15  with  partlciilar  emphasis 
on  the  last  several  days' Tactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  |OAS  General 
Assembly  opened  on  Ap: 
U.S.  delegation  recoi 
most  OAS  members  recoL 
for  cooperation,  the  tactii 
tation  nevertheless  had 
tention-getting  device  in  jour  relation 
ship  with  many  of  the  organization's 
members.  While  the  openiri  addresses  of 
some  delegations  contained  elements  of 
the  confrontation  approach  that  had 
characterized  recent  iiier-American 
meetings,  even  the  Chiletii  and  Pana- 
manian statements  were  noticeably  less 
strident  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
foreign  ministers'  speeches  reflected  a 
serious  and  responsible  approach  to  the 
central  issues  before  the  Assembly,  the 
relevance  of  the  OAS  and  the  Inter- 
American  system  in  present  interna- 
tional circimistances.  I 

Begirming  with  the  President  Nixon's 
message  to  the  delegates  ahd  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  speech,  the  United  States 
indicated  its  concerns,  but  made  very 
clear  that  it  was  prepared  to  examine 
all  proposals  for  reform  arid  moderniza- 
tion of  the  system,  and  emphasized  Its 
willingness  to  participatei  loyally  and 
fully  with  suggestions  of  ks  own. 

Even  before  all  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters had  addressed  the  Plenary  of  the 
Assembly,  four  committees— First,  jurid- 
ical and  political,  second,  economic  and 
social,  third,  educational,  ecientlflc  and 
cultural,  £uid  fourth,  administrative  and 
budgetary — had  been  fomied  and  were 
hard  at  work  studymg  theimore  routine 
proposals  and  programs  inj  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  J 

The  plenary  early  in  tie  final  week 
trtmsformed  itself  Into  a  general  com- 
mittee in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  more 
important  questions  befort  the  Assem- 
bly— named,  the  restructuring  of  the 
inter-American  system  and  the  mission 
stnd  destiny  of  the  OAS.  C^  this  central 


issue  a  resolution  was  approved  appoint- 
ing a  special  committee,  ihade  up  of 
representatives  of  each  mesnber  state, 
to  study  the  matter  in  depth  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  resolution  wbs  fully  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States  and  had 
our  support. 

The  Cuban  issue  was  approached 
obliquely  with  a  resolution  presented  by 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador  and  Uru- 
guay maintaining  that  "ide<  logical  plu- 
ralism" is  "compaUWe  with  regional 
solidarity."  The  resolution  w&s  passed 
after  an  all-night  working  session  in 
which  Brazil  took  the  lead  in  securing 
modifications  and  a  guarantf e  for  Char- 
ter adherence.  The  small  wdrking  group 
made  up  of  the  delegates  from  Brazil. 
Chile,  Colombia  and  Uruguay  debated 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  for  6  hours 
availing  themselves  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, while  the  General  Committee 
simultaneously  continued  i  its  work. 
"Ideological  pluralism"  becaif  e  "pliu-allty 
of  ideologies,"  and  a  paragraph  was 
added  affirming  that  this  declaration  did 
not  supersede  the  terms  and  obligations 
of  existing  treaties  included  ip  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization,  thus  Iref erring  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  under  which  sanctions  were  im- 
posed against  Cuba.  1 

Just  as  there  was  no  basic  modification 
of  ttie  present  situation  witn  respect  to 
sanctions  against  Cuba,  neivier  did  the 
Panama  Canal  question  figure  promin- 
ently in  the  discussions.  Tw()  resolutions 
were  directed  at  the  United  jStates  with 
respect  to:  First,  intervention  in  internal 
affairs  by  multinational  cprporations. 
and  second,  the  disposal  of  strategic 
stockpiles.  The  United  States  abstained 
on  both  resolutions  giving  a  cogent  ex- 
planation for  the  vote  In  each  case. 

On  Saturday,  April  14.  the  Assembly 
again  met  in  plenary  session  to  approve 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  general 
committee  and  the  other  four  committees 
and  to  take  up  questions  which  the  com- 
mittees had  been  unable  to  resolve.  It 
continued  its  work  until  Sunday  evening, 
April  15  when  the  Assembly  was  officially 
declared  to  be  at  an  end. 

Secretary  Shultz  met  with  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  afternoon  of  ApiU  11  for  an 
hour's  discussion  on  intemat  onal  mone- 
tary reform.  His  visit  made  a  favorable 
impression. 

Latin  American  media  gave  extensive 
coverage  to  the  opening  days  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  interest  held  as  the 
debate  on  restructuring  the  OAS  went  on. 
While  editorial  comment  has  been  mixed, 
it  has  been  less  critical  of  the  United 
States  and  more  appreciative  of  some 
residual  value  in  the  OAS  than  had  been 
expected.  Both  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage, most  frequently  headlined  by  Latin 
papers  "Paternalism  is  pead,  says 
Nixon,"  and  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  to 
the  OAS  received  front-page  coverage 
and  largely  favorable  commtnt.  For  ex- 
ample, editorial  comment  oU  the  Presi- 
dent's message  praised  his  ''coiu-age  in 
aimouncing  an  end  to  paternalism," 
found  It  an  "undoubted  clanflcation  of 
American  policy,"  proposing  "a  policy 
based  on  mutual  faith  and  eonfldence." 
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Secretary  Rogers'  speech  was  character- 
ized by  one  editorial  as  "a  satisfactory 
response  to  all  countries  which  desire  a 
constructive  revision  of  inter-American 
relations,"  while  another  credited  the 
Secretary  with  having  made  "a  temper- 
ate tmd  conciliatory  speech"  which  had 
"lowered  tensions  in  the  debates  of  the 
first  days  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly 
session." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  importance 
to  the  f utiu-e  of  the  OAS  I  include  at  tins 
point  the  text  of  the  resolution  establish- 
ing a  special  committee  to  review  the  or- 
ganization's structure: 

ESTABUSHlOIIfT   OF   A   8PECIAI,    COMMITm   TO 
STXIDT     THX     IlfTER-AMEaiCAN     BTETEM     AND 

To  Pboposs  Measubxs  for  Bestbuctubimg 
It 

Whereas,  At  Its  third  regular  session  the 
General  Assembly  has  studied  the  topics: 

"Consideration  of  the  ultimate  purpose 
and  the  mission  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  ways  of  achieving  that 
purpoee  and  carrying  out  that  mission  under 
the  International  circumstances  existing  In 
the  world  today"  and 

"Review  of  the  system  of  inter-American 
cooperation  for  development,  with  a  view  to 
improving  it  and  bringing  it  up  to  date,  and 
thereby  strengthening  the  action  of  regional 
solidarity  In  that  field  and  avoiding  acts  or 
measures  that  serve  unilateral  positions  or 
Interests,  alien  to  the  objectives  of  coopera- 
tion"; 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  presented  to  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly the  declaration  adopted  at  Its  Eighth  An- 
nual Meeting  (CIES/RES.  50-VIII/73),  in 
which  it  sets  forth  considerations  concerning 
subsequent  decisions  as  to  future  action 
within  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  of  coopera- 
tion for  development   (AO/doc.  311/73); 

There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  regard 
to  the  functioning  and  results  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlc&n  system,  and  several  member  states 
have  stated  that  the  restructuring  or  general 
reform  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  ur- 
gent and  necessary,  and  have  presented  pro- 
posals, suggestions  and  observations  to  prop- 
erly orient  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  member 
states  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  juridical 
equality  of  states,  self-determination,  non- 
intervention, and  recognition  of  the  plural- 
ity of  political,  economic  and  social  systems; 
The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  must  be 
equipped  to  serve  and  cooperate  with  the 
member  states  to  effect  the  changes  they 
adopt,  of  their  sovereign  wlU,  in  their  In- 
ternal social  and  economic  structures; 

The  Inter-American  syston  also  must  be 
organized  to  faclUtate  and  promote  an  in- 
ternational social  justice  that  will  take  suit- 
able account  of  the  dUSerlng  levels  of  de- 
velopment among  nations  as  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  hemisphere  peace  and  security; 
The  peoples  of  America  demand  respect 
for  and  effective  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem, and  condemn  and  repudiate  all  actions 
tending  to  create  or  to  consolidate  situations 
of  dependency  and  subordination,  or  to 
threaten  their  sovereign  rights,  and; 

It  Is  among  the  principal  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  consider  any  matter  re- 
lating to  friendly  relations  among  the  Amer- 
ican states: 

The  General  Assembly,  Resolves: 
1.  To  create  a  Special  Committee  composed 
of  representaUves  appointed  by  each  member 
state,  taking  Into  account  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization;  this  Spe- 
cial Conunlttee  shall!  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive critical  study,  analysis,  and  evaluation 
of  the   philosophy.   Instruments,  structure. 


and  fxinctloning  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem and  propose  Its  restructlng  and  the  nec- 
essary reforms  and  measures  to  enable  It  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  new  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  situations  In  all 
the  member  states,  and  to  bemisphere  and 
world  conditions.  The  Special  Committee 
shall  be  guided  in  Its  work  by  the  need  to 
seciire  just  terms  to  provide  security  for 
the  free  and  comprehensive  development  of 
each  of  the  member  states. 

2.  That,  to  carry  out  Its  work,  the  Special 
Committee  shaU  take  into  account  all  ele- 
ments that  it  considers  pertinent,  and  among 
others  the  following: 

(i)  The  statements  made  by  the  heads  of 
delegations  at  the  third  regular  session,  the 
working  document  presented  by  Venezuela 
(AG;doc.363/73),  and  the  pertinent  docu- 
mentation of  the  General  Assembly; 

(11)  the  statements,  observations,  recom- 
mendations, and  proposals  that  the  govern- 
ments of  member  states  have  made  or  will 
make; 

(ill)  the  observations  of  the  Permanent 
Council,  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Orga- 
nization, the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress (CIAP),  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  CouncU  for  Education,  Science,  and 
Culture  (CEPCIBCC),  and  also  the  observa- 
tions, statements,  and  proposals  that  have 
been  or  will  be  made  by  the  other  organs, 
agencies,  and  entitles  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system,  especially  the  Declaration  of  the 
CIES  concerning  subeequent  decisions  as  to 
future  action  within  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  for  development  (CIES/ 
RES.  60  (VIII-73) )  and  the  recommendations 
that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  So- 
cial CouncU  adopts  at  Its  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember 1973,  In  accordance  with  resolution 
<?IES/51  {Vin-73); 

(Iv)  the  studies,  reports,  resolutions,  and 
recommendations  of  organs  and'  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  CECLA.  and  the  orga- 
nizations for  Latin  American  Integration 
dealing  with  Inter-Amerlcan  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  relations,  especial- 
ly as  regards  systems  for  financing,  foreign 
Investment,  trade,  and  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy- 

3.  That  the  organs,  subsidiary  agencies  and 
other  bodies  of  the  Organization  shall  pro- 
vide any  coc^ieratlon  requested  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  for  the  better  fulfillment  of 
Its  purposes. 

4.  The  Special  Committee  shall  meet  In  a 
capital  or  city  of  any  of  the  member  states. 

Considering  all  offers  the  member  states 
may  make,  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  determine  the  place 
and  date  of  the  first  session  of  the  Special 
Committee.  If  more  than  one  offer  Is  made, 
the  decision  shall  be  made  by  lot. 

If  no  offer  is  made  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  Special  Com- 
mittee cannot  meet  in  the  place  selected,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
the  meeting  place. 

The  Special  Committee  shall  determine  the 
place  or  places  of  Its  futiu«  meetings. 

Except  as  provided  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  section,  all  decisions  regarding 
the  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  Special 
Committee  shall  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  member  states. 

6.  The  PrepEiratory  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  prepare  draft  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Special  Committee  and 
take  responsibility  for  the  available  material 
referred  to  In  paragraph  2,  and  for  gathering 
and  compiling  all  suggestions  and  proposals 
that  the  Governments  of  the  member  states 
have  presented  or  may  present  with  regard 
to  topics  9  and  10  of  the  agenda  of  the  third 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  or 
to  this  resolution. 

6.  The  Oeneral  Secretariat  of  the  Orga- 
nization shall  provide  the  Special  Committee 


with  any  secretarial  services  It  may  request 
and  all  necessary  help  In  performing  Its 
duties. 

7.  Hm  Special  Committee  shall  submit  to 
the  governments  of  the  member  states  perl- 
odk;  reports  on  the  progress  of  Its  work,  and 
a  general  report  no  later  than  November  30, 
1873. 

8.  The  Special  Committee  shaU  approve  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  vrork  methods,  and 
schedule  of  activities. 

9.  The  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  Include  on  the  agenda 
of  the  fotirtb  regular  seaslon  a  topic  calling 
for  consideration  of  this  matter. 

10.  In  accordance  with  the  standards  In 
Force,  the  pertinent  organs  shaU  provide  the 
funds  needed  by  the  Special  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remairks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recced  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  had  the  benefit  of  a  White 
House  briefing  on  the  President's  energy 
message  to  the  Congress.  In  addition  I 
have  since  had  the  opportunity  to  scan 
the  full  text  of  the  message.  I  am  not 
prepared,  however,  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment on  all  aspects  of  the  message.  It  is 
an  important  message  and  I  plan  to 
study  it  in  detail  and  comment  addition- 
ally at  a  later  time.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  certain  portions 
of  the  message. 

I  a«ree  fully  with  an  initial  thought 
expressed  by  the  President  as  follows : 

Clearly,  we  are  facing  a  vltaUy  Important 
energy  challenge.  If  present  trends  continue 
unchecked,  we  coiild  face  a  genuine  energy 
crisis.  But  that  crisis  can  and  shovtid  be 
averted,  for  we  have  the  capacity  and  the 
resources  to  meet  our  energy  needs  If  only 
we  take  the  proper  steps — and  take  them 
now. 

I  believe  that  there  are  steps  which 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  provide  high 
confidence  that  we  can  meet  our  future 
energy  needs  while,  at  the  same  time, 
protecting  our  National  defense  posture 
and  providing  the  energy  that  we  as  an 
Industrial  Nation  need  to  protect  our 
present  world  position. 

In  the  President's  historic  first  energy 
message  of  June  1971,  he  announced  sup- 
plemental requests  for  funding  for  a 
number  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  Although  today's  message 
does  not  include  a  request  for  additional 
funding  beyond  those  increases  in 
energy-related  programs  already  estab- 
lished in  the  fiscal  year  1974  proposed 
budget  the  President  clearly  stated: 

When  addltioiial  funds  are  found  to  be 
essential,  he  would  do  e\'erytblng  possible  to 
see  that  they  are  provided. 

Relative  to  the  current  level  of  energy 
research  and  development  funding  I 
think  that  this  matter  can  be  put  in  some 
perspective  by  reviewing  the  development 
of  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program. 
As  everyone  knows,  this  program  was 
supported  at  a  level  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  for  over  a  decade. 
I  recall  in  the  late  1950's  when  the  Joint 
Committee  was  faced  with  the  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  develop  nuclear 
power  for  civilian  use  and  how  we  ap- 
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proached  the  Issue.  Realizing  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  would  be  needed  to 
complete  the  development  of  civlllsn  nu- 
clear power,  we  reviewed  the  need  tor  a 
supplemental  energy  source  and  then 
asked  what  the  new  source,  If  it  were 
needed,  should  be.  We  reached  our  con- 
clusion over  a  decade  ago.  It  was  agreed 
in  and  out  of  government  that  a  supple- 
mental energy  source  was  needed  and 
that  the  only  practical  energy  source  to 
meet  our  long-term  needs  was  nuclear 
power — that  Is,  fission,  fusion,  or  both. 

We  had.  at  the  time  of  the  decision, 
already  spent  about  a  billion  dollars  on 
nuclear  power  development.  We  realized 
that  several  billion  dollars  more  would 
be  needed  to  complete  the  Job.  We  then 
laid  out  a  program  for  carrying  out  such 
an  effort.  In  this  instance  the  Congress 
and  the  public  faced  up  to  the  commit- 
ment and  has  been  providing  the  fimds 
to  do  the  Job  ever  since.  It  is  indeed  for- 
tunate that  this  need  was  faced  and  met 
since  now  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  energy  source  coming  into  being. 
The  reason  why  nuclear  energy  has  been 
receiving  the  largest  amount  of  support 
is  because  it  is  a  development  program 
for  which  the  support  needed  for  suc- 
cess was  properly  evaluated  and  then 
f  imded.  Still,  we  must  all  realize  that  the 
job  of  nuclear  power  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. We  still  must  develop  the  breeder 
and  continue  our  efforts  on  fusion  and 
therein  is  the  source  of  one  of  my  con- 
cerns. 

Realizing  that  nuclear  energy  develop- 
ment has  been  taking  most  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  development  in 
the  energy  field,  I  am  concerned  that 
with  the  relatively  severe  short-term 
energy  problem  we  face — mainly  over  the 
next  two  or  three  decades — some  will  ad- 
vance the  argument  that  funds  from  the 
nuclear  program  should  be  diverted  to 
areas  such  as  improving  our  utilization 
of  indigenous  fossil  fuels.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  fatal.  In  fact,  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram is  not  even  now  receiving  the  funds 
it  should  receive  in  order  to  assure  maxi- 
mum progress.  Basically,  the  nuclear 
program  funding  should  be  increased  in 
order  that  we  can  proceed  with  greater 
confidence  to  meet  our  energy  needs  for 
the  unlimited  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  the  President's 
comment  that  the  major  alternative  to 
fossil  fuel  energy  for  the  remainder  for 
this  century  is  nuclear  energy.  I  believe 
this  to  be  so.  I  have  and  will  continue 
to  work  toward  assuring  that  nuclear 
energy  makes  the  contribution  that  it  is 
capable  of  and  that  it  is  expected  to 
make. 

The  President  reiterates  his  comment 
of  June  1971  that  the  development  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  Is  of 
highest  priority. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  funds  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  been  re- 
quested for  next  year  will  be  needed  for 
research  and  development  on  energy.  I 
firmly  believe  we  must  face  the  problem 
of  developing  other  energy  sources  as  we 
did  In  the  nuclear  field  and  fund  them 
accordingly.  Improvements  in  the  utili- 
zation of  coal  by  such  methods  as  liqulfl- 
cation  and  gasification  will  require  ex- 
penditures of  several  hundred  million 
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dollars.  Such  funds  are  i  ecessary  to  as- 
sure progress  and  att^n  meaningful 
goals. 

For  example,  large-scale  experiments, 
protot3i}e  plants,  and  demonstration 
plants  must  be  built  to  assure  success. 
This  has  not  been  the  approach  in  the 
past  and  it  is  obvious  it  must  be  the  ap- 
proach we  must  use  in  me  futiu-e.  I  do 
not  believe  the  level  of  elfort  which  has 
been  proposed  thus  far  approaches  what 
Is  needed  to  do  the  Job.     1 

I  believe  it  is  of  value  co  consider  the 
support  we  have  been  giving  to  other 
research  and  development  efforts  to  give 
us  perspective.  For  exa»iple,  the  pro- 
posed funding  level  for  tl^e  coming  fiscal 
year  for  research  and  development  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  $8.8  bil- 
lion. This  is  the  funding  which  Is  pro- 
posed for  1  year  and  which,  in  Its 
magnitude,  is  approximately  the  total 
amount  we  propose  will  be  needed  to 
solve  oiu-  energy  problem  for  the  indefi- 
nite future. 

In  this  comparison  ^Ith  the  effort 
which  is  being  proposed  f  »r  research  and 
development  in  Defense,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  consider  the  relative  priori- 
ties between  providing  for  tidequate  de- 
fense and  adequate  energy  supplies.  Of 
course,  both  are  vital  t©  our  national 
security  and  world  pKKitidn.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  an  industrial  natiiin  such  as  ours 
adequate  and  assured  energy  supplies 
are  of  primary  importance.  It  seems  to 
me  this  fact  should  be  recognized  and 
reflected  to  a  reasonably  degree  in  our 
funding  plans.  1 

I  might  add  that  the  Jfcint  Committee 
is  considering  additions  [to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  aixhorization  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974 
in  order  to  provide  for  increased  efforts 
in  the  energy  research  field.  It  app>ear8 
obvious  to  me  that  aflded  effort  Is 
needed  in  both  the  nudear  and  non- 
nuclear  fields.  T 

I  agree  with  the  observation  made  in 
the  President's  message  that  we  must 
reduce  the  excessive  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative impediment  which  have 
which  have  delayed  or  prevented  con- 
struction of  energy-prodticing  facilities. 
The  interaction  of  the  laiws  of  our  land, 
the  regulatory  actions  ^y  the  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  matters  taken  before 
our  Judicial  system  hava  not  yet  found 
a  way  to  strike  the  prooer  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  energy  and  the  de- 
sired rate  of  improvemeiit  in  our  envir- 
onment. This,  in  part,  ia  the  reason  we 
find  ourselves  today  approaching  the 
crisis  in  energy  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  so  many  in  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  closing  I  would  111  e  to  comment 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  proposals 
referenced  by  the  Presi<  ent  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  C  ongress  on  re- 
organization in  the  enep-gy  field  must 
and  will  be  studied  closeljr. 

My  primary  concern  in  this  area  is  to 
assure  that  nothing  be  done  which  will 
impede  the  progress  now  being  made.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  nothing 
be  done  which  would  si^Jugate  any  of 
our  present  nuclear  development  efforts. 
The  accomplishments  i|i  the  nuclear 
field,  the  unprecedented!  scientific  tal- 


ents and  scientific  and  enirlneerlng  fa- 
cilities which  have  beenTamassed  for 
this  program  should  be  recognized  as  a 
vauable  national  resource  and  utilized 
as  the  vanguard  of  our  energy  develop- 
ment effort.  This  unique  competence 
that  we,  as  a  Nation,  hkye  built  up 
within  the  Atomic  Energyf  Commission 
and  Its  laboratories,  wafe  recognized 
when  the  Congress  2  years  ago 
amended  the  Atomic  Eners  y  Act  to  give 
the  AEC  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  on  nonnudear  energy 
sources.  Any  reorganization  plan  should 
clearly  recognize  the  value  of  utilizing 
the  scientific  manpower  and  facilities  of 
the  AEC  now  in  place  and  operative.  I 
am  afraid  that  if  the  great  national  as- 
set we  have  built  up  in  the  AEC  is  not 
utilized  as  the  base  of  any*  new  organi- 
zation within  the  energy  flield,  then  our 
efforts  may  well  be  doomed  to  failure. 
We  just  cannot  afford  to  tiike  any  route 
that  does  not  utilize  the  management 
approaches  of  the  nuclear  program  and 
the  unequalled  scientific  abd  engineer- 
ing talents  we  have  put  together  in  that 
program  to  lead  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  sources.  ITils  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  duplicate  such  an 
organization,  nor  should  we  fail  to 
utilize  the  full  potential  ol  the  existing 
one. 


KILLING  PUBLIC  BROADCASTINa 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  a*ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend^ his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague,  Tom  Curtis,  appears 
the  latest  victim  of  the  ad  ninistration's 
campaign  to  gut  public  b^adcasting. 

It  was  reported  this  morjiing  that  Mr. 
Curtis  is  resigning  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
a  post  he  has  held  for  less  tihan  a  year. 

Most  of  lis  remember  Mt.  Curtis  from 
his  long  service  in  the  Hoiise  as  a  demon- 
strably conservative  Memper  of  rock- 
not  stomach  the  behind  -  the  -  scenes 
machinations  of  Nixon  henchmen  to 
strip  broadcasters  of  any  control  what- 
soever over  programing  f©r  the  public 
television  network.  National  programing 
now  evidently  is  to  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  a  public  broadcasting  board 
dominated  by  Nixon  appointees  who  may 
not  be  as  independent  aixl  fairmlnded 
as  Tom  Curtis.  T 

One  White  House  operative,  Patrick 
Buchanan,  has  been  quite  olimt  in  con- 
veying what  this  administration  expects 
of  public  broadcasting.  His  attitude  seems 
to  be,  "if  you  are  not  for  us,  you  are 
against  us — and  until  you  shape  up,  do 
not  expect  anything  but  the  back  of  our 
hand."  I 

And  Dr.  Tom  Whitehead,  the  ubiqui- 
tous chief  of  the  White  Hl>use  Office  of 
Telecommunications,  has  also  taken  a 
direct  hand  in  shaping  public  broadcast- 
ing to  the  administration's  liking. 

In  a  2-day  period  last  week.  Dr.  White- 
head placed  at  least  five  calls  to  CPB 
board  members,  to  pressure  them  into 
rejecting  a  carefully  wrought  compromise 
agreement  that  would  have  given  local 
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stations  at  least  some  say  In  the  selec- 
tion and  transmission  of  programs  for 
the  national  television  service. 

Dr.  Whitehead  seems  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct double  standard  for  broadcasters, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  commer- 
cial or  public.  As  he  reiterated  to  oiu: 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power  yesterday,  he  is  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  government  setting 
performance  standards  for  commercial 
stations ;  but  he  is  obviously  far  less  leery 
about  a  politically  motivated  board  dic- 
tating programing  for  noncommercial 
operators. 

Now  that  it  has  "packed"  the  govern- 
ing bosotl  of  CPB,  the  White  House  ap- 
parently will  get  its  way.  Public  affairs 
programing  that  is  in  any  way  stimulat- 
ing or  provocative  could  be  on  the  way 
out.  To  pass  muster  with  the  administra- 
tion, public  television  evidently  must  set- 
tle for  a  steady  diet  of  bland  educational 
fare  and  ballet,  with  Uttle  if  any  room 
for  the  tjrpe  of  documentaries  that  might 
cause  people  to  think  or  wonder  about 
the  directions  in  which  their  government 
Is  headed. 

An  article  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  describing  Mr.  Curtis'  depar- 
ture from  the  CPB  board  follows: 
Pdbuc  TV  Chairman  BssiGirs 
(By  John  Carmody) 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  an  administration  ap- 
pointee undercut  by  the  White  House  In  his 
attempts  to  mediate  a  bitter  battle  between 
factions  of  the  public  broadcasting  Industry, 
has  resigned  as  board  chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  it  was 
learned  yesterday. 

The  sudden  resignation  of  the  61 -year-old 
Curtis  was  seen  as  a  clear  victory  for  the 
administration-backed  forces  on  the  CPB 
board  who  have  sought  to  control  public 
broadcasting's  network  and,  in  the  process, 
greatly  limit  the  amount  of  national  public 
affairs  programming. 

Public  broadcasting  already  ia  far  behind 
In  planning  Its  fall  program  schedule.  Curtis' 
resignation  and  the  ruptured  negotiations 
are  likely  to  cause  irreparable  damage  by  fiu*- 
ther  reducing  the  time  available  to  produce 
quality  public  affairs  shows. 

Curtis,  a  former  Republican  congressman 
from  Missouri,  yesterday  refused  to  com- 
ment pending  an  announcement  from  the 
White  Hoiise.  He  was  named  to  the  CPB 
board  by  President  Nixon  last  July. 

A  White  House  spokesman  also  declined 
comment,  saying  the  resignation  letter  had 
not  yet  been  received. 

Curtis  was  described  as  "very,  very  upset" 
last  Friday  when  the  CPB  board  tvimed  down 
bis  recommendation  to  approve  a  compromise 
with  a  negotiating  group  representing  the 
nation's  147  public  TV  licensees  who  pres- 
ently control  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
network. 

The  board  chairman  had  assured  mem- 
bers of  the  licensee  negotiating  team  as  late 
as  the  previous  Thiirsday  night  that  a  ma- 
jority of  his  board  would  support  the  effort 
at  a  compromise. 

The  vote  Friday  to  "defer  action"  on  the 
recommendations  was  seen  as  a  direct  slap 
at  Curtis. 

It  followed  an  Intense,  48-hour  telephone 
campaign  by  White  House  staff  members — 
reportedly  including  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
policy,  and  Patrick  J.  Buchan  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President — to  members  of  the 
presldentlally  appointed  CPB  board  urging 
the  rejection. 

The  negotiators  worked  out  a  compromise 
favorable  to  the  licensee  over  a  "cenaonb^" 


plan  that  would  give  each  side  the  right  to 
contest  a  given  program  for  the  "fairness 
and  balance"  of  Its  content.  Each  side  would 
have  had  a  3 -member  monitoring  team,  but 
a  4  to  2  vote  would  have  been  necessary  to 
kill  a  contested  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  the 
local  broadcasters  would  have  remained  in 
control  of  scheduling  on  PBS;  CPB  would 
have  had  final  say  on  how  federal  funds 
were  spent  for  programming;  and  the  li- 
censees, in  turn,  would  have  had  access  to 
the  network  for  programs  privately  funded. 

This  last  compromise  point  referred  to  an 
estimated  $15  mUlion  which  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation is  currently  "holding"  for  PBS.  Ford, 
In  the  past,  has  designated  much  of  its  aid 
for  public  affairs  shows. 

It  has  withheld  a  decision  this  year,  how- 
ever, pending  resolution  of  the  fight  in  favor 
of  PBS. 

The  Public  Bro«tdcastlng  Service  network 
is  now  under  the  nominal  control  of  the 
licensees  who  run  the  nation's  234  public  TV 
stations. 

Last  fall,  when  the  Nixon  administration 
gained  a  majority  on  the  iS-member  board, 
the  CPB  moved  to  take  over  complete  con- 
trol of  the  network,  which  the  administra- 
tion and  congressional  critics  had  long  com- 
plained was  oriented  toward  controversial 
and  "unbalanced"  public  affairs  program- 
mmg. 

The  licensee  group  fought  back  under  a 
new  leadership  headed  by  Dallas  industrialist 
Ralph  Rogers,  board  chairman  of  Station 
KETA  there.  He  united  the  other  leaders  of 
the  "lay  boards"  who  control  the  local  sta- 
tions with  the  licensee  group  to  form  a  new 
negotiating  power.  Itself  called  "Public 
BroadcEistlng  Service." 

The  "Rogers  Group"  agreed  to  dicker  with 
a  3-man  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
CPB  board  which  Included  Dr.  James  KiUlan 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Jack  Valentl  and 
Thomas  Moore,  both  of  New  York.  After  four 
months  of  effort,  a  compromise  agreeable  to 
both  the  CPB  subcommittee  and  the  Rogers 
group  was  reached  last  week. 

It  has  been  learned  that  Curtis  took  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
CPB  board  and  the  Rogers  group,  often  by- 
passing the  Valentl-KlUian-Moore  team. 

When  the  Friday  meeting  Indicated  that 
10  of  the  14  members  present,  Including 
Moore,  supported  a  hard  line  backing  a  com- 
plete CPB  takeover,  Curtis  was  reportedly 
astounded.  "The  old  fox,"  said  one  board 
member,  "had  taken  a  wrong  nose  count  and 
It  really  hurt  him." 

Immediately  foUovtlng  the  rejection  of  the 
compromise  Friday,  the  CPB  board  named 
a  new  negotiating  team  headed  by  Neal  B. 
Freeman,  a  King  Features  executive  from 
New  York.  Also  Included  on  the  new  sub- 
committee was  Jack  Wrather,  a  TV  producer 
from  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  "no-compromlse"  CPB 
faction. 

Rogers,  himself  furious  at  the  turndown 
of  the  promised  compromise,  immediately 
left  for  a  1 -month  stay  In  Europe  leaving 
the  negotiation  effort  stalled. 

Dr.  Kllllan,  as  vice  chairman.  Is  expected 
to  move  up  to  Curtis'  position  temporarily. 
Among  those  who  could  be  considered  candi- 
dates for  the  chairman's  post  are  Freeman 
and  Wrather,  the  latter  a  frequent  White 
House  visitor. 


REPORT  OP  BUREAU  OF  CONSUMER 
FRAUDS  AND  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  OILMAN  Eusked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  «.- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and 


Protection,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  re- 
cently published  its  1972  report. 

Because  of  heightened  awareness  of 
consumer  problems  manifesting  itself  in 
a  wide  variety  t)f  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, I  am  particularly  pleased  to  com- 
mend the  New  York  attorney  general's 
report  of  its  1972  consumer  protection 
accomplishments.  The  beneficiaries  are, 
in  fact,  otherwise  have  gone  unheeded 
without  effective  direction  and  assist- 
ance. 

I  encourage  a  reading  of  this  material 
as  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  at 
State  level  in  the  very  important  area 
of  consumer  affairs.  More  importantly, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  report  will  serve  to  encourage  other 
agencies  to  follow  and  improve  upon 
where  possible. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  of  BxntEAtr  or  Consttmeb  FaAtrDS  and 

Protection,  Departmznt  of  Law,  State  of 

New  York,  1972 

Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

"Prosumerlsm" — A  new  word— and  a  new 
philosophy  Is  born: — 1972 — the  year  It  had 
to  happen ! 

Established  In  1967,  as  a  separate  division 
within  the  Department  of  Law,  a  first  under 
the  aegis  of  an  Attorney  General,  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection  has  as 
its  prime  function  the  protection  of  the 
consumer. 

While  our  experience  has  8]»own  that  the 
majority  of  business  peopla^o  operate  with 
honesty  and  integrity,  thm  stiU  remains 
that  relatively  smaU,  but  very  active  group 
of  dishonest  operators  who  have  raised  much 
havoc  and  done  Immeasurable  economic  dam- 
age to  thousands  of  people  and  hooiest  busi- 
nesses. Using  every  trick  available,  and  add- 
ing more  sophisticated  ploys  as  time  passes, 
they  have  added  to  the  higher  cost  of  living 
and  Inflationary  pressures  and  undermined 
the  public  faith,  trust,  and  confidence  so 
vital  to  a  sound  and  healthy  economy.  The 
servicing  of  some  343,000  people  since  its 
establishment,  with  a  recovery  of  16  million 
dollars  for  victimized  consumers,  is  indicative 
of  the  active  forces  and  energies  exerted  to 
combat  and  stop  these  increasing  discredit- 
able business  practices. 

During  1972 — the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Frauds  and  Protection  provided  additional 
and  expanded  services  to  the  consuming 
public.  Staff  activities  Increased  In  areas  In- 
volving fraud  and  Incompetency  in:  automo- 
bile sales  and  repairs  (new  and  used),  travel 
industry  failures  and  deceptive  practices, 
pressure  tactics  exerted  by  collection  agen- 
cies, misrepresentation  and  deceptive  bait 
and  switch  advertising  schemes,  warranties 
and  guarantees,  overpricing,  home  Improve- 
ment frauds,  deceptive  packaging  frauds,  in- 
competency in  the  repair  of  television  sets, 
air  conditioners,  refrigerators  and  home  ap- 
pliances, referral  selling  deceptions,  business 
opportunity  frauds,  deceptive  weight  re- 
ducing and  other  medical  get  well  quick  and 
vanity  pandering  preparatldhs,  false  trade 
school  representations,  and  deceptive  selling 
techniques  used  In  selling  organic  and /or 
natural  foodstuffs,  food  freezer  plans,  furni- 
ture, books,  jewelry,  furs,  halr-pleces,  sub- 
scriptions to  dance  studios,  health  spas,  etc., 
to  those  with  language  barriers  as  well  as 
"educated"  consumers. 

In  the  majority  of  matters  brought  to  our 
attention,  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
was  reached.  The  success  of  the  Bureau's  ef- 
forts is  reflected  dally  with  thousands  of 
thank  you  letters  received  from  satisfied  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world.  Attempts  were  made  to  assist  in 
the  adjustment  or  cancellation  of  contracts, 
return  of  deposits,  refunds  or  exchange  of 
goods  where  guarantees  bad  been  breached, 
return  of  rent  security,  and  cancellation  of 
charges  for  goods  or  services  on  a  credit 
which  went  astray,  elimination  of  health 
hazards,  such  as  unlicensed  mental  therapy 
clinics  and  questionable  sight  Improvement 
clinics. 

197S   THX   BANNEB    TXAS 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  first  consumer  information  center  In  the 
Country  eatablUhed  under  the  aegis  of  a 
community  college  and  an  Attorney  Gener- 
al's office. 

1972 — A  new  State  law  Is  passed  as  an  out- 
growth of  our  Investigation  outlawing  the 
sale,  or  offering  for  sale  of  term  papers, 
theses,  essays,  or  matters  related  to  school 
assignments  in  New  York  State,  and  resti- 
tution of  $35,416  to  students  who  were  caught 
up  In  this  operation  during  the  time  period 
alleged  in  the  complaint,  was  ordered  by 
the  coiu^. 

1972 — A  great  year  for  refunds  to  thou- 
sands of  new  car  purchasers  who  had  been 
assessed  "documentary  fees"  to  cover  the  cost 
of  car  registration  pick  up  and  drafting  of 
forms,  with  93  refunds  returned  to  new  car 
purchasers  in  New  York  State  who  purchased 
cars  during  the  period  of  January  1,  1971 — 
December  31,  1971 — ,  and  were  charged  for 
these  services. 

1972— We  go  "organic" — as  our  investiga- 
tions and  subsequent  public  hearing  revealed 
better  than  26  percent  of  the  products  we 
sampled  and  analyzed  contained  pesticide 
residues  despite  labeling  to  the  contrary. 

The  Bureau  opened  some  26,844  flies,  and 
22.688  were  officially  closed,  leaving  a  carry 
over  of  16,6S6  flies  for  1973.  ThU  represented 
an  11%  Increase  in  matters  opened.  Mis- 
cellaneous activity  Increased  9.0%  with  3,490 
matters  handled.  As  a  result  of  mediation 
and  court  action  $2,846,418.30  was  returned 
to  the  public  In  money,  goods,  and  services, 
a  41.9%  Increase  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the  largest  amount  retiimed  to  date  In  the 
history  of  the  Bureau.  Costs  assessed  by  us 
la  the  sum  of  $258,160.01  were  turned  over 
to  the  State  Treasury,  an  Increase  of  192.1% 
over  1971.  Incoming  mall  numbering  106,223 
showed  a  decrease  of  13.9%  over  1971.  Tele- 
phone activity  as  In  previous  years  was  on 
the  Increase. 

(1)  Mediation — By  means  of  conferences, 
telephone  calls  and  letters,  members  of  the 
staff  mediate  problems  for  the  cmnplalnlng 
consumer  with  other  Individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  corporations.  Our  most  rewarding  dia- 
logue In  this  area  occurs  with  ethical  and 
outstanding  business  concerns.  Their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  us,  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  problem  of  the  consumer,  affords 
the  consumer  the  opportunity  of  redress,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintains  the  good  will 
of  the  business  establishment.  By  this 
means,  over  16  million  dollars  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  public  by  way  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  money,  and  over  343.000  people  have 
visited  the  Bureau  since  it  opened  its  doors 
In  1957.  In  order  to  provide  the  proper  set- 
ting for  thU  type  of  activity,  a  consumer 
complaint  section  is  maintained,  where  any 
person  can,  without  an  appointment  or  red 
tape,  com«  in,  flu  out  a  complaint  form,  and 
then  discuss  his  problems  with  a  staff  at- 
torney. Interpreters  are  always  on  hand  to 
aid  those  with  language  barriers. 

The  development  and  subsequent  expan- 
sion of  the  complaint  room  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  accomplishments  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  date.  This  personalized  public  service 
provided  to  the  public  by  sympathetic,  capa- 
ble, and  Interested  staff  members  has  been 
accorded  much  praise  by  those  it  has  served 
as  well  as  by  visiting  dlgniUrles  and  officials 
from  other  states  and  conntrtes. 
The  continued  use  by  so  many  pe^^le  of 


the  services  of  our  Bureau  o:  ily  serves  to  re- 
inforce the  idea  that  (1)  th;re  has  been  an 
Increased  public  awareness  af  the  work  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  In  its  dally  en- 
deavors to  protect  the  consimer  as  well  as 
the  legitimate  businessmen;  i(2)  ethical  and 
honest  businessmen  wllllngljf  cooperate  with 
staff  members  to  mediate  sonsumer  prob- 
lems; (3)  there  U  Increase* .  effort  exerted 
to  point  out  and  put  a  ha  ,t  to  consumer 
frauds  that  affect  the  healt  i,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  consimier  and  reputable  busi- 
ness community. 

Space  does  not  permit  tl  e  outlining  of 
each  and  every  significant  c  )mplaint  medi- 
ated, but  the  following  are  some  interest- 
ing samples  of  our  success  )rs,  with  com- 
ments by  some  of  the  re<  Ipients  of  our 
services. 

Meetings  with  representa  Ives  from  the 
major  automobUe  manuf  actu  rers  resulted  In 
the  resolution  of  1600  warrinty  connected 
complaints.  846  were  from  n  sldents  of  New 
^OTk  City,  and  754  from  upst  ite  residents 

VQxen  a  lonely  retired  pens  oner  who  used 
part  of  her  retirement  severa;  ice  pay  to  pur- 
chase half  a  dozen  dance  ontracts  which 
culminated  in  a  10-year  "lift  time"  contract 
and  paid  $1U45  wrote  to  us  and  said  there 
were  still  many  lessons  left  )n  earlier  con- 
tracts, although  she  had  slgi  led  subsequent 
larger  and  larger  ones,  we  r  lanaged  to  get 
back  $7,000  for  her  from  a  leaing  i»5ce 
studio  and  a  dance  club,  its  f^nchlse  holder 

When  our  investigation  of  laboratory  fees 
revealed  widespread  ooet  abuses  and  blatant 
disregard  of  a  State  law  requlilng  Ubs  to  bUl 
pauems  direcoy,  a  large  labo^toly  co^^nwd 
to  modify  its  bUllng  proceduiis  as  weU  as  its 
costs  substantially. 

.^f^"^?^!?'^  *  ■°'*  ^°'  ^bicfc  he  had  paid 
$757,  a  White  Plains  resldeni  noted  that  a 
year  after  delivery,  the  sofa  llad  changed  in 
color  from  green  and  gold,  to!  gold,  T«d,  and 
brown,  and  had  developed  a  freaking  sound 
as  weU.  Although  both  retailer  and  manu- 
facturer disclaimed  liability  tor  the  fabric 
we  prevailed  upon  the  mjnufacturer  to 
look  into  the  matter.  They  jlcked  up  the 
sofa  and  recovered  same. 

A  pah:  of  orthopedic  shoes  ordered  by  a 
Bay  Island  resident  were  let  with  a  $76 
deposit.  When  they  were  pi:ked  up.  thev 
were  found  to  be  poorly  madC  and  requesti 
for  refund  were  Ignored.  We  1  ntervened  and 
were  able  to  obteln  a  $40  refui  id  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  door-to-door  salesman  so!  1  a  color  tele- 
vision set  to  a  Bronx  woman  ror  $403  50  on 
an  Installment  contract.  One  iveek  after 'de- 
Uvery,  the  set  stopped  worklig.  Having  al- 
ready paid  $117.16,  she  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  We  interceded  on  her  Uehalf ,  had  the 
contract  cancelled,  and  obtain  Jd  a  refund. 

After  an  Initial  Crypt  inter  iment  cost  of 
$1,215.40  in  1967,  persistent  odi  »r  necessitated 
dlslnternment  of  the  body  a  a  New  York 
resident's  husband — at  a  coi  t  in  1971  of 
$715.  The  funeral  chapel  ref  ised  to  make 
more  than  a  $90  allowance  until  we  inter- 
vened. At  that  time,  and  on^  after  much 
pressure  from  this  office  that  tHelr  poor  work- 
manship was  responsible  for  3ie  need  to  re- 
move and  relntem  the  body,  <  id  the  Chapel 
refund  to  the  widow  the  tota  costs  of  dls- 
lnternment and  reseallng. 

A  10  year  old  consumer  wh  >  failed  to  re- 
ceive her  "Mr.  Peanut  Calenda  Watch"  after 
sending  the  required  amount  of  money  for 
it,  contacted  the  company.  Wl  en  her  letters 
were  not  answered,  she  contacted  us.  Com- 
munication from  this  office  n  suited  in  her 
receiving  both  the  "Mr.  Pes  out  Calendar 
Watch"  and  an  apology  for  lt»  delay. 

When  a  New  York  resident  whose  2-year 
effort  to  collect  blUlng  errors  with  a  large 
credit  charge  account  failed,  hie  wrote  to  \xa. 
Through  ovu:  efforts  he  was  (  ble  to  finally 
obtain  a  statement  ot  his  aocov  nt,  and  there- 
by correct  the  existing  errors.  His  response: 
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Your  kind  cooperation,  interei  t  and  help  In 
this  matter  vras  most  apprecia'  ed— you  were 
able  to  do  what  I  was  unable  to  accomplish 
in  two  years.  Thank  you  so  v^ry  much  for 
your  help. 

A  doctor  in  Great  Neck  for 
talned  satisfaction  wrote — "A  iieck  for  $325 
arrived  today,  but  most  Impoitant  was  the 
company's  promise  that  they  i  mi  no  longer 
mislead  others.  Your  efforts  to| " 
responsible  for  this  change  of 
fund." 

A  New  York  City  resident  ^..„o=  u^uxicv 
from  an  aborted  trip  was  refu»ided  wrote— 
"We  were  overjoyed  to  know  that  an  agency 
such  as  yours  really  U  concerned  about  con- 
sumers, and  does  its  best  to  protect  them 
May  God  bless  you  and  keep  }ou  for  many 
more  years.  It  was  wonderful  "to  see  that  a 
government  agency,  especially  In  New  York 
City,  had  done  something  for  consumers.  Our 
many,  many  thanks." 

From  residents  aU  over  the  dtate  who  are 
finally  receiving  their  guts  frim  a  trading 
stamp  company  which  relooated — "Many 
thanks,  much  appreciation — foifrultful  and 
conscientious  efforts  which  rejilly  pay  off." 
"The  work  being  done  by  your  agency  on  be- 
haU  of  consumers  U  most  neeJted  and  nec- 
essary. How  good  it  is  to  knof  that  some- 
where— someone  really  cares."— }' As  taxpayers 
we  feel  that  our  taxes  are  being  spent  for 
a  government  department  that  !ls  more  than 
giving  the  consumer  his  moAey's  worth." 
From  a  Maryland  legislato?  whom  we 
helped— "I  have  received  a  cettlfled  check 
for  the  fraudiilent  travel  scheme  from  the 
company.  I  would  like  to  con^tulato  you 
and  members  of  yoiur  staff  fo*  your  quick 
action  in  closing  down  the  operations  of  this 
criminxa  outfit.  The  citizens  W  New  York 
should  be  most  appreciative  ol  the  actions 
of  such  an  efficient  State  agency/' 

A  note  from  the  Vice  Consul  of  the  Austra- 
lian Consulate  on  behalf  of  an  Atistrallan  cit- 
izen for  whom  we  obtained  a  refund — "We 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  assistance  in  this 
matter."  A  resident  of  Upper  New  York  whose 

complaint  was  successfully  resolved  wrote 

"I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  ths  trouble  you 
went  to.  It  is  Indeed  a  nice  feeling  to  know 
that  the  State  of  New  York  thi)ough  its  At- 
torney General  Lefkowitz  and!  his  staff  Is 
looking  out  tot  all  people  of  the  Btate,  but  in 
partlciUar,  the  little  man."  V 

A  Monaey  resident  wrote:  "I  appreciate  be- 
yond words  your  efforts  to  obtain  the  refund. 
Your  agency  alone,  of  several  I  contacted  was 
able  to  effect  the  return  of  tha  money.  At- 
torney General  Lefkowite  and  his  staff  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  consimier  frauds.  I  sftall  continue 
to  support  him  in  all  his  effortsi" 

Education — Preparing  consumers  for  to- 
morrow— today,  our  education  program  ex- 
panded the  old,  and  Initiated  the  new  in  19721 
A  comprehensive  program  of  donsumer  ed- 
ucation is  carried  out  in  aU  ar4as  of  public 
and  private  endeavor.  Student,  Social,  trade, 
educational,  fraternal,  businesat  charitable, 
community,  professional  and  para-profes- 
slonal  groups  are  frequently  the  Recipients  of 
lectures  by  our  staff  members  i  and  shown 
our  film.  "The  Pine  Art  of  Prau<i."  Our  Cau- 
tious Consumer"  leafiets  the  resLlt  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  12  most  frequent  areas  of  fraud 
and  deception  have  reached  ov^r  a  mUlion 
distribution  statewide,  and  a  1^00  distribu- 
tion nationwide.  Consumers  Union  has  used 
them  as  part  of  their  "teacher  training  kits," 
and  the  Board  of  Education  is  using  them  in 
schools  throughout  the  city  as  lesson  plan 
overviews.  They  have  formed  the  basis  of  sev- 
eral of  our  radio  programs,  as  \i(ell  as  a  two 
part  television  series  used  for  High  School 
and  continuing  education  students.  Over- 
head projectuals  have  been  made  of  the  series 
In  many  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
city  teaching  courses  in  consumer  problems, 
and  many  states  have  used  theia  as  a  basis 
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for  presenting  similar  materials.  They  were 
recently  made  available  in  Spanish,  and  re- 
quests for  about  600.000  have  already  been 
received. 

Our  revised  "A3.C's  of  Careful  Buying" 
has  been  mailed  to  almost  2  million  people. 
This  updated  version  Includes  recent  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  "basic 
buying  tips"  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  many 
ways  we  provide  protection  to  New  York  State 
residents. 

This  publication  Is  also  available  in  Span- 
ish, as  well  as  large  type  (for  the  visually 
handicapped)  and  Braille,  with  a  Chinese 
version  in  the  offing  shortly.  Like  all  of  our 
educational  materials,  these  are  distributed 
at  all  meetings,  upon  request,  and  are  free. 

Consumers  were  advised  that  consumerism 
is  a  two  way  street,  and  were  alerted  on 
how  to  avoid  baby  contests,  fortune  telling, 
modeling  schools.  C.OJ}'s,  computer  dating, 
sale  of  stolen  proptitty,  get-rich-quick 
schemes  and  vanity  pandering  devices 
through  communications  In  the  various 
media. 

Frequent  complaints  and  inquiry  into  the 
area  cA  health  foods  resulted  in  an  open  hear- 
ing on  December  1,  1972,  in  order  to  clarify 
much  of  the  existing  confusion  for  today's 
food  shopper  as  to  what  constitutes  orgainic 
and  natural  foods,  and  whether  the  doubled 
cost  is  in  effect  affording  double  the  nutri- 
tion, tmd  perhaps  lay  the  groundwork  for  es- 
tablishing with  industry  a  voluntary  code  of 
ethics  designed  to  rid  the  industry  of  the 
fraudulent  promoter  and  establish  legal  defi- 
nitions for  the  terms  organic  and  natural. 

Our  summer  student  volunteer  program, 
open  to  law  students  interested  in  enriching 
their  education,  has  been  attracting  large 
niimbers  of  students  who  ai^ly  for  these  Jobs 
annually.  Special  projects  in  all  areas  of 
consumer  protection  are  given  to  them  as 
assignments  designed  to  give  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  Investigation  and  preparation 
of  cases  for  trial  and  appeal. 

Letters  from  all  over  the  world  are  re- 
ceived e:q>reaslng  appreciation  for  our  efforts, 
achievements,  and  contributions. 

Litigation — ^where  the  public  Interest  is 
concerned,  administrative  court  action  is 
Instituted  against  the  offending  person,  busi- 
ness organization  or  corporation.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  books  and  records,  the 
same  are  obtained  by  issuance  of  the  sub- 
poena duces  tecum. 

The  basic  statutory  provisions  under  which 
the  Bureau  operates  and  receives  Its  Juris- 
dictional powers  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Business  Corporation  Law,  Article  XI. 

(2)  Executive  Law — ^Article  6.  Sec.  63.  Subd. 
13  and  16. 

(3)  General  Business  Law.  Articles  22-A. 
36.  29-8.  etc. 

(4)  Personal  Prc^>erty  Law.  Articles  9  and 
10. 

(6)  Penal  Law. 

(6)  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law. 

(7)  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

(8)  CPLR  Article  23   (subpoena). 

(9)  General   Obligations   Law. 

The  Attorney  General's  recommendations 
for  1973  will  bear  down  hard  on  the  unscru- 
pulous promoter.  The  following  SO  bills  lend 
credence  to  this  fact: 

(1)  Licensing  Home  Improvement  Busi- 
ness Contractors — ^License  under  Secretary  of 
State.  License  could  be  suspended  or  revoked 
upon  proof  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in 
obtaining  license,  a  practice  of  failure  to  per- 
form contacts,  fraud  or  the  manipulation  of 
accounts  or  bad  faith. 

(2)  Authority  of  the  Attorney  General  To 
Seek  Damages  Pursuant  to  Section  63  (12) 
Executive  taw — ^Add  corrective  language 
specifically  providing  the  authority  of  the 
court  In  a  proceeding  thereunder  to  direct 
restitution,  now  contained  in  that  subdivi- 
sion. Including  damages. 


(3)  Require  Interest  on  Escrow  Accounts 
of  Homeowners — Requires  all  banks,  trust 
oompfuaies,  private  bankers,  savings  banks, 
industrial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, credit  unions  and  investment  com- 
panies which  receive  deposits  from  mortga- 
gors for  the  purpose  of  paying  taxes,  insur- 
ance premiums  and  water  rents,  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  such  deposits  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  rate  as  Is  paid  to  other 
savings  depositors. 

(4)  Licensing  Travel  Agencies — ^Requires 
the  licensing  and  regulation  of  the  travel 
agency  business.         ' 

(5)  Holder-in-Due-Course  (Claims  and 
Defenses) — ^Wlll  eliminate  the  so-called 
"holder-ln-due-course"  defense  in  retail  in- 
stallment sales  transactions  relating  to  the 
prurchase  of  motor  vehicles,  and  eliminate 
remaining  limitations  upon  buyers  asserting 
claims  or  defenses  against  assignees. 

(6)  Rental  Security  Deposits — Requires 
that  rent  security  on  an  apartment  boust  of 
more  than  two  dwelling  units  be  deposited 
by  the  landlord  in  a  bank  interest  bearing 
account.  Instead  of  the  present  law  that  cov- 
ers only  those  apartment  houses  of  six  or 
more  dwelling  units. 

(7)  Exemption  of  Earnings  to  Satisfy 
Money  Judgments — Would  exempt  the  wages. 
salary,  compensation  or  other  earnings  of  a 
Judgment-debtor  from  execution  to  satisfy 
a  money  Judgment. 

(8)  Interest  on  Christmas  Club  Accounts — 
Requires  all  banks,  trust  companies,  saving 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  or  other 
banking  organizations  to  pay  interest  on 
monies  deposited  in  Christmas  club,  vacation 
plan  or  similar  depositors  accounts  at  the 
same  rate  payable  on  regtilar  savings  ac- 
counts in  such  instltuttlons. 

(9)  Advertising  of  Interest  on  Christmas 
Club  Accounts — Requires  all  banks,  trust 
comp>anles,  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  or  other  banking  organizations 
offering  Christmas  club,  vacation  plan  or 
similar  depositor  accounts  to  state  in  any 
advertising  pertaining  to  such  accounts 
whether  or  not  Interest  is  pwld  on  monies  so 
deposited.  If  Interest  Is  paid,  the  bill  requires 
the  advertisement  to  also  state  the  rate  of 
interest  or  the  form  of  interest  paid. 

(10)  Class  Actions — Allow  consumer  class 
action,  and  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  an  action  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers as  a  class  and  would  allow  other  in- 
terested governmental  agencies  to  take  simi- 
lar action  if  they  are  so  authorized  by  law. 

(11)  Service  Charges  on  Retail  Install- 
ment Credit  Agreements — Mandates  the 
mailing  of  billing  statements  at  least 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  payment  date 
before  service  charges  can  be  imposed,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  open  end  credit  customer. 

(12)  Assignment  of  Earnings — Makes  the 
fninlmum  tor  wage  assignment  purposes 
the  same  as  for  executions  against  income. 
Income  exempt  from  wage  assignment  is 
presently  $25  or  $30  a  week  depending  upon 
population  of  city,  while  the  exemption  for 
executions  against  income  minimum  is  $85 
a  week. 

(13)  Children's  HazaUious  Toys — ^Would 
prohibit  the  importation,  manufacture  or 
sale  of  toys  Intended  for  use  by  children 
under  the  age  of  14  years,  which  present 
electrical,  mechanical  or  thermal  hazards. 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  enjoin 
Importation,  sale  or  manvifacture  and  re- 
cover civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $6,000 
for  each  violation. 

(14)  Consumer  Product  Warranty  Pro- 
tection— Afford  the  consumer  greatly  in- 
creased warranty  protection  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a  "consumer  product." 
Consimier  product  is  defined  as  any  product 
which  has  electrical,  mechanical  or  thermal 
components,  that  is  purchased  primarily  for 
personal,  family  or  household  purposes,  and 
would  cover  automobiles  and  household  ap- 


pliances. This  bill  prohibits  the  waiver; 
limitation  or  modification  of  the  Implied 
warranties  of  merchantability  and  fitness 
for  particular  purposes,  these  warranties  be- 
ing basically  the  same  as  set  forth  in  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

(16)  Creditor  BiUing  Errors — Provides  con- 
sumers with  an  orderly  procedure  whereby 
they  can  have  an  error,  in  a  bill  sent  to  him 
by  those  creditors  who  regularly  extend  con- 
sumer credit,  rectified.  The  consumer  would 
have  to  send  written  notice  of  his  complaint, 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  within  30  days 
from  the  time  of  the  mailing  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  creditor.  The  creditor  would 
have  to  respond  In  writing  wlthm  16  days 
and  within  60  days  take  action  to  correct 
the  error  or  dilute  the  consumer's  claim, 
giving  reasons  for  such  dispute.  Creditors 
could  take  no  action  to  collect  such  diluted 
amounts  or  to  affect  the  consumer's  credit 
rating  related  thereto  during  the  time  al- 
lotted for  resolving  the  dii^ute.  Penalties 
are  provided  If  the  creditor  fails  to  comply 
with  this  procedure,  including  forfeiture  of 
his  right  to  collect  the  amount  in  error,  ac- 
tual damages,  if  sued,  the  costs  of  the  action 
together  with  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  and 
a  penalty  of  twice  the  actual  error  but  not 
greater  than  $100.  In  addition,  every  state- 
ment of  account  rendered  by  a  creditor 
would  have  to  contain  the  address  and  tele- 
phone number  for  Inquiries  by  the  consumer 
about  such  statement. 

(16)  Cooperatives — Filing  of  Offering  State- 
ments or  Prospectus  for  Sale  of  Real  Estate 
Securities — Empowers  the  Attorney  General 
to  refuse  to  issue  a  letter  permitting  the 
filing  of  a  cooperative  or  condominium  con- 
version plan  where  the  plan  itself  does  not 
require  at  least  61%  consent  of  existing 
tenants. 

(17)  Promotion  and  Operation  of  Art  Ex- 
hibitions— Regulates  the  promotion  and  (H>- 
eratlon  of  art  contests  and  competitions 
where  prizes  are  offered  as  an  Inducement  to 
compete  as  an  artist  or  as  an  Inducement  to 
display  art  work. 

(18)  Registration  of  Sporting  Event  Per- 
sonnel— Extends  Jurisdiction  of  Department 
of  Law  from  theatre  box  offices  to  box  offices 
involving  professional  sports.  Requires  regis- 
tration of  ticket  sellers. 

(19)  Unlawful  Charges  of  Theatre 
Tickets — Eliminates  the  accomplice  corrobo- 
ration rule  of  evidence  from  provisions  in- 
volving regulation  of  the  theatrical  Industry. 

(20)  Prohibiting  Chain  Dutributor 
Schemes — Prohibit  chain  distributor 
schemes,  multi-level  of  pyramid  schemes, 
e.g.,  Koscot,  Best  Line,  Golden  Products. 

(31)  Licensing  of  Collection  Agencies — 
Require  licensing  by  Department  of  State  of 
all  persons,  firms.  Joint-stock  associations 
and  corporations  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  collection  agency. 

(22)  Rental  Security  Deposits-Commercial 
leases — Commercial  tenants  would  receive 
bank  Interest  on  their  rent  security  ad- 
vances. 

(23)  Fair  Trade  Laws — ^Adds  medicines  and 
drugs  to  the  list  of  transactions  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

(22)  Fair  Trade  Laws — Signers  To  Con- 
tract— Provides  that  only  signers  to  fair 
trade  contracts  are  subject  to  Judicial  action 
In  event  such  persons  fall  to  maintain  the 
price  fixed  In  such  contracts. 

(25)  Licensing  of  Management  and  Relo- 
cation Companies — Am'snd  Article  12-A  Real 
Property  Law — to  require  the  licensing  by 
the  State  of  companies  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  busmess  of  managing  residen- 
tial buildings  and  relocating  tenants  from 
buildings  that  are  going  to  be  demolished 
or  substantially  altered.  Those  holding  li- 
censes will  have  to  demonstrate  same  degree 
of  trustworthiness  now  required  for  the  li- 
censing  of  real  estate   brokers. 

In    addition — propose    the    enactment    of 
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strict  statutory  standards  governing  the 
servlcea  required  to  be  provided  In  buildings 
undergoing  relocation  activity.  (e.g.  he«t, 
hot  and  cold  water,  repairs,  etc.).  Pallura 
to  adhere  would  result  in  strict  monetary 
penalties  and /or  revocation  of  license. 

(26)  Furniture  Sales— Requires  that  aU 
money  deposited  with  a  furniture  store  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  for  sale  of  household 
fiu^lture  be  held  In  a  trust  fund  In  a  bank 
for  the  benefit  of  the  piirchaser  imtu  said 
money  is  applied  to  the  purchase  price  when 
delivery  of  the  furniture  Is  effected  or  re- 
paid  to  him. 

(27)  Automo1>ile  Insurance — Takes  away 
Immunity  afforded  brokers  f^  false  state- 
ments made  in  connection  with  cancella- 
tion, non-renewal  and  changes  in  auto- 
mobile insurance  poUcles. 

(28)  Three-Day  Cooling  Off—AmenA  the 
present  Uw  by  eliminating  the  6%  cancel- 
lation fee:  applying  the  law  to  any  purchase 
that  takes  place  other  than  in  seller's  place 
of  business;  and  requiring  a  notice  of  can- 
cellation must  appear  in  the  contract  as 
well  as  cancelation  card  being  given. 

(29)  Registration  of  Automobile  Repair 
Dealer* — The  Attorney  General  supports  the 
bUl  to  register  automobile  repair  dealers 
with   the  Secretary   of  State. 

(30)  Registration  of  Electronic  Repair 
Dealers  (TV)— The  Attorney  General  sup- 
porU  the  blU  to  register  electronic  repair 
dealers  (TV)  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

1872 — A  year  in  which  some  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  recommendations  were  en- 
acted into  law.  These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale, 
or  offering  for  sale  of  term  papers,  theses, 
essays  or  matters  related  to  school  assign- 
ments In  New  York  SUte. 

(2)  To  amend  the  general  business  law  In 
relation  to  requiring  the  use  of  safety  glaz- 
ing materials  in  hazardous  locations  In  in- 
dustrial. educatk>nAl.  commercial,  and  pub- 
Uc  buUdlngs. 

Industry  and  Business  Orientation — Lines 
of  communication  are  always  open  between 
staff  members  and  legitimate  and  ethical 
associations,  trade  groups,  and  organizations. 

Reputable  businesses  worked  closely  with 
the  Bureau  In  exploring  the  most  feasible 
methods  of  combating  deceptions,  frauds, 
and  misleading  advertisements.  We  met  with 
finance  companies,  magazine  subacrlptlon 
and  encyclopedia  officers,  representatives  of 
the  funeral  industry,  banking  institutions, 
travel  agents,  fximlture  dealers,  automobile 
dealers,  toy  manufacturers,  and  home  appli- 
ance service  organizations. 

Hearing  aid  dealers  came  from  all  owr  the 
State  and  Nation  to  meet  with  us  at  regular 
intervals  to  Implement  the  voluntary  Code 
of  Kthlcs  we  set  up  with  them.  This  Code 
concerns  Itself  with  solving  problems  relat- 
ing to  hearing  aid  dissatisfactions,  making 
plans  for  new  licensing  legislation  and  offer- 
ing protection  to  the  hard-of-hearlng  con- 
sumer and  the  bearing  aid  dealer. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  after  many 
meetings  with  the  home  appliance  Industry, 
a  voluntary  Code  of  Ethics  has  been  prepared 
with  their  assistance.  In  hopes  of  ameliorat- 
ing many  of  the  consumer-business  prob- 
lems which  do  exist  In  this  industry,  and  at 
years  end.  it  was  to  be  presented  to  them  In 
Its  final  form  for  their  review. 

When  compUlnts  by  the  score  concerning 
Hong  Kong  tailored  clothes  started  to  reach 
our  office,  concerning  shabby  workmanship, 
misleading  advenlsements,  exorbitant  and 
frequently  hidden  additional  coste.  tinmen- 
tloned  duty  and  taxes,  and  non-receipt  of 
ordered  merchandise,  we  decided  to  meet 
with  the  Hong  Kong  Development  Associa- 
tion to  present  these  grievances.  They  came, 
introduced  us  to  additional  New  York  con- 
tact* la  the  field,  we  made  known  our  dls- 
pleasiires,  and  they  presented  corrective 
measxires  In  the  form  of  membership  require- 
ments and  a  code  of  business  practices  which 


many,  if  not  all, 


they  hoped  would  correct ,, 

of  the  existing  areas  of  coijsumer  conMm' 

When  public  hearings  are  schedxUed,  In- 
dustry and  business  memljers  have  given  of 
their  time,  effort,  and  enezgy  to  attend  pre- 
hearing meetings,  obtain  expert  testimony, 
and  In  many  instances  te^lfled  themselves, 
always  generously  giving  vs  the  benefit  of 
their  expertise  regarding  ithe  problems  at 
hand. 

At  our  recent  organic  fo<|d  hearing,  geared 
to  provide  the  public  wltb  the  answers  to 
many  questions  concernini  the  purchase  of 
these  foodstuffs,  their  valul.  cost  and  repre- 
sentations, industry  members  as  weU  as  the 
profeasional  conunxmlty  gate  freely  and  gen- 
erously <rf  their  knowledge  and  time,  and 
provided  consumers  who  attended  with  much 
usefiU  information.  Most  significant  were 
their  findings  that  although  these  foodstuffs 
were  two  times  as  coeUy  as  regular  products 
consumers  were  Just  not  getting  t>etter  nutri- 
tion from  eating  these  foodstuffs  than  from 
eating  regular  producU.  THey  were  in  addi- 
tion as  angered  as  were  th»  legitimate  mer- 
chanu  of  these  products,  to  be  made  aware 
through  our  investigation  in  cooperaUoti 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets,  tha«  although  these 
foodstuffs  were  clearly  and  conspicuously  la- 
beled "organic  and/or  natural"  (allegedly 
pesticide  and  additive  fre4)  on  testing  65 
products,  better  than  25  percent  of  them 
contained  one  or  more  paetlcide.  We  were 
at  the  year's  end  beginning  to  explore  with 
the  organic  food  growers  the  poaslbllity  of 
correcting  many  of  the  existing  Irregularities 
through  a  voluntary  code  of  ethics. 

A  pubUc  hearing  was  also  held  to  expose 
the  shoddy  and  deceptive  practices  of  "men- 
tal health"  theraplsU,  when  a  six  month  in- 
vestigation revealed  widespread  quackery, 
sexual  misconduct,  and  deoeptlon  of  clinics 
through  the  use  of  phony  academic  creden- 
tials and  tlUes.  Under  discussion  were  those 
purporting  to  b«  psycho-tl^raplste,  psycho- 
analysts, hypnotists  and  ma»rlage  counselors. 
As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  consideration 
was  underway  for  legislaUvi  licensing  of  the 
mental  therapist,  as  well  at  careful  screen 
ing  by  the  New  York  Telept 
Individuals  listing  themsel 
slonal  degrees. 

Forwarding  of  auto  wari 
and  meetings  with  the  Big 
mobile  Industry  served  to  i 
warranty  connected  oomplL 

Meetings  with  Conaolidal ,„„  ...,.™- 

pany  and  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
regarding  erroneous  and  faulty  billing,  re- 
sulted in  the  assignment  bjj  the  company  of 
a  designated  representativi  who  would  be 
responsible  for  direct  comiiunlcatioa  with 
the  complaint.  T 

Meetings  with  the  Advlscty  Committee  to 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Friuds  and  Protec- 
tion have  provided  new  impetus,  momentum 
and  direction  to  our  future  programs.  Estab- 
lished In  1967  by  the  Attoriey  General,  this 
Committee  Is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
Industry,  labor,  news  media,  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  civic  organisations. 

Oovemmental,  Quasl-Gofernmental  and 
new  Governmental  Coordination — Govern- 
mental, Quasi-Governmental,  and  Non- 
Governmeutal  coordination  fu'e  enhanced  by 
assisting,  advising,  coc^>erattng  and  confer- 
ring with  Federal,  State  and  local  officials, 
as  well  aa  legislators  and  qw  si -governmental 
staff  members. 

As  a  result  of  the  national  and  world  wide 
acclaim  and  recognition  accorded  the  Bu- 
reau's activities  and  Its  effectiveness  in  all 
phases  of  consumer  protection,  officials  have 
visited  with  us  to  observe.  cOnfer,  review  and 
study  our  operations  and  procedures  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  frequenU*  following  suit 
and  opening  similar  operatli  us  in  their  own 
areas. 

Our  staff  members  frequently  appear  be- 
fore community  action  grouj  s,  Federal,  State, 
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and  local  governmental  departments,  and 
legislative  hearings,  wwklxg  closely  with 
them  to  advise  on  the  problems  facing  the 
consumer  in  the  marketplaci  i,  and  to  testify 
with  regard  to  proposed  consumer  legisla- 
tion. ' 

Coordination  of  c<MiBui^er  protection 
through  liaison  with  (bounty,  I  City,  State,  and 
Federal  officials  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
New  York  Regional  Oonsuner  Protection 
OouncU,  which  had  the  Attorney  General  as 
its  first  Chairman. 

Utilization  of  our  "CautDus  Consiuner" 
leaflets  by  Constuners  Union  as  part  of  their 
teacher  training  kits,  and  b^  the  Board  of 
Education  of  our  A3.C.'s  As  lesson  plan- 
ners to  some  6,000  schools  a^  by  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  pe<K^  aU  over  the 
States  of  the  A3.C.'s  (now  avaUable  in 
BralUe,  and  large  type)  is  Indicative  that 
through  the  mutiial  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, and  good  interagency  communication, 
the  consumer  will  emerge  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary. 

LEGAL  CiSXS 

(1)  As  a  result  of  a  3-year  investigation, 
(1)  costs  of  »100.000  the  Uu^t  ever  assessed 
by  the  Bureau,  were  paid  whan  a  nationwide 
encyclopedia  company  was  charged  with  en- 
gaging in  deceptive  and  unfair  sales  and  hir- 
ing practices.  T 

The  company,  without  admitting  violating 
the  law,  agreed  to  halt  the  lollowlng  prac- 
tkses: 

(a)  Telling  new  salesmen  tbat  the  district 
sales  nwnaews  wotild  supply  t  hem  with  leads 
and  arrange  appolntmentB; 

(b)  Telling  customers  It  is  >fferlng  them  a 
discount; 

(c)  cnalmlng  teachers  and  1  Ibrarlans  qual- 
ify for  a  discount  price; 

(d)  Claiming  the  book  is  a  new  edition 
unless  it  Is  substantially  new  or  revised; 

(e)  Claiming,  when  calling  on  a  customer 
that  the  salesman  is  condu<}tlng  a  surrey, 
rather  than  selling  books. 

In  addition,  the  company  agreed  that  it 
would  warn  new  salesmen  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  their  own  sales  leads,  and  ecHnplete 
all  raffle  type  drawings  for  encyclopedias 
within  90  days  of  their  start,  without  using 
entry  blanks  as  sales  leads  until  the  drawing 
Is  over.  I 

(2)  An  Assurance  of  Diacoiitlnuance  was 
signed,  and  costs  oi  $2,600  pakTwhen  the  Bu- 
reau's Investigation  at  an  automobile  repair 
service  revealed  that  It  haq  fraudulently 
added  a  separate  and  distinct  (tdmlnlBtratlon 
charge  of  $2.00  to  consumers  seeking  auto- 
mobile repairs.  The  company  Agreed  that  for 
a  period  of  nine  months  from  (he  date  ot  the 
Assurance  of  Discontinuance,  it  wUl  grant  a 
credit  of  $2.00  In  reduction  ,  of  the  stated 
amoxmt  of  the  repair  bill  to  any  customer 
who  had  previously  paid  the  W-OO  adminis- 
tration charge,  and  In  addltUn  wiU  discon- 
tinue charging  this,  or  any  >ther  separate 
and  distinct  charge  for  slmiUr  purposes. 

(3)  A  New  Jersey  mall  ^der  company 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  pracpice  of  offering 
for  sale  any  merchandise  within  New  York 
State  which  was  not  actually  ordered  by  the 
recipient  orally  or  in  writings  and  then  at- 
tempting to  collect  a  blU  by  f$lsely  cUlming 
that  the  debt  bad  been  turojed  over  to  an 
attorney  or  any  other  third  party  for  collec- 
tion. c:k>Bt8  of  $250  were  paid,    j 

<4)  Misleading  advertising  charges  were 
leveled  at  an  up-state  appliance  dealer  when 
a  Bureau  Investigation  disclosed  that  home 
freezers  were  offered  for  sale  through  ad- 
vertlaemente  falsely  depleting  them  with 
exterior  lights,  locks  and  keys  and  priced 
at  $138.  The  firm  agreed  to  refr  Un  from  these 
practices,  and  paid  costs  of  $150. 

(5)  A  Long  Island  bicycle  service  paid 
$250  in  costs,  and  consented  to  discontinue 
ita  practices  of  Incomplete  a4vertislng  dis- 
closures concerning  clear  an4  conspicuous 
statement  of  the  true  price  df  the  item  to 
be  purchased. 
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(6)  An  Assurance  of  Discontinuance  was 
signed,  and  costs  of  $500  were  paid,  when  the 
Bureau's  Investigation  revealed  that  a  large 
cruise  ship  company  had  falsely  represented 
that  spaces  for  certain  cruises  were  available 
at  mmimum  prices.  It  had  failed  to  clearly 
disclose  there  were  only  a  certain  number  of 
these  acconunodations  available  at  this  min- 
imum price,  and  that  in  all  cases,  the  ad- 
vertised cruise  price  was  based  upon  two 
persons  sharing  a  room. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  a  New  York  City  distrib- 
utor of  magazines,  who  sent  dunning 
notices  with  such  specifics  absent  as:  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  to  whom  It  was  owed, 
the  date  and  nature  of  transaction,  and  the 
person  to  contact  by  mall  if  the  charge  is  at 
Issue.  These  activities  were  brought  to  a 
quick  halt  through  the  Bureau's  Investiga- 
tion. Costs  of  $250  were  paid. 

(8)  A  Queens  Village  automobile  dealer 
agreed  to  discontinue  his  misrepresentations 
and  paid  costs  of  $250.  He  agreed  to  halt  his 
misleading  advertisement  which  represented 
that  free  brand  new  snow  tires  would  be 
given  with  every  car  sold  during  any  speci- 
fied period  unless  this  was  true. 

(9)  In  the  Bureau's  unent'^ng  crackdown 
on  health  frauds,  a  New  Yci::  company  was 
halted  from  perpetrating  further  deceptions 
on  many  over-weight  consumers,  because 
they  were  selling  a  tablet  alleged  to  effect  a 
specified  weight  loss.  The  company  was  en- 
joined permanently  from  advertising  and 
selling  the  product,  and  In  addition  had  to 
make  restitutions  to  anyone  filing  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Attorney  General,  and  offer- 
ing proof  of  purchase.  Costs  of  $4000  were 
paid. 

(10)  In  the  Bureau's  continuing  piusult  of 
travel  frauds,  a  large  airline  company  paid 
costs  of  $2,000  and  agreed  to  discontinue  Its 
deceptive  practices.  The  firm  agreed  to  stop 
claiming  In  Its  television  commercials  and 
newspaper  ads  that  It  would  sui^ly  747 
T.W.A.  coach  passengers  free  mtislc,  movies, 
cocktails,  and  access  to  and  use  of  a  self- 
service  kitchen  If  this  were  not  so.  In  addi- 
tion, clear  and  conspicuous  statements  in  Its 
advertisements  would  state,  that  charges 
of  $2.50  and  $.50 — $1.00  were  to  be  charged 
respectively,  for  a  headset  and  cocktails. 

(11)  Costs  of  $250  were  paid  when  a  car 
rental  service  company  agreed  to  discontinue 
misleading  advertismg  representing  that  res- 
ervations will  be  made  by  the  company  lui- 
less  this  was  so.  They  further  agreed  to  main- 
tain records  of  all  reservations,  the  sched- 
uled return  dates  of  all  rental  vehicles,  and 
discontinue  the  practice  of  providing  cars 
in  unsatisfactory  operating  conditions,  and 
different  than  those  originally  ordered  by  its 
customers. 

(12)  Six  large  Motor  Inns  in  New  York 
were  charged  with  falsely  advwtlslng  the 
avallabnity  of  free  parking  for  Its  guests, 
and  each  paid  costs  of  $1,000  when  Investi- 
gation by  the  Bureau  revealed  that  this  was 
not  the  fact. 

Actually  the  motels  charged  $1.00-$2.(X) 
each  time  the  vehicle  was  moved  in  or  out 
of  Its  parking  area,  with  the  free  charge 
available  only  at  the  Initial  parking,  and 
ultimate  departure  from  the  motel.  Both 
agreed  to  consplctiovisly  reveal  In  all  bro- 
chures and  advertisements,  that  an  extra 
charge  would  be  made  for  each  parking. 

(13)  Paying  $250  In  costs,  a  Queens  auto- 
mobile dealer  agreed  to  discontinue  adver- 
tising that  a  new  1971  car  could  be  purchased 
for  $2,375  when  actually  the  car  was  available 
for  sale  by  the  company  for  $2,890  or  more 
than  $500  over  the  advertised  price. 

(14)  In  accordance  with  a  court  order  ob- 
tained by  the  Bureau,  a  nationwide  mall 
order  firm  which  failed  to  fill  orders  of  con- 
sumers, and  also  failed  to  return  money  for- 
warded for  the  purchase  of  products,  re- 
tvumed  $92,953.90  to  some  13,810  dissatisfied 
consumers  during  the  period  between  May  24 
and  June  30,  1972. 


(15)  Travel  frauds  hit  a  new  high  In  1972. 
as  yet  another  travel  promoter  who  offered 
ctit-rate  charter  flights  to  London,  Paris,  and 
other  European  cities  took  deposits  fi-om 
economy  minded  consumers,  failed  to  pro- 
vide transportation,  went  out  of  business 
and  never  returned  the  money.  He  was  en- 
Joined  from  engaging  In  business  In  the 
State,  and  paid  $750  In  restitlon  to  victimized 
consumers,  and  costs  of  $250  to  the  State. 

(16)  Paying  costs  of  $1,500  and  $2,000  re- 
spectively, a  Long  Island  and  New  York  City 
rent-a-car  service  agreed  to  offer  credit  to 
any  customer  who  was  charged  the  "ad- 
ministrative surcharge"  or  the  "Metro  Rent- 
als Auto  Surcharge"  which  was  added  on  to 
the  bill  for  reporting  the  names  of  customers 
who  received  tickets  charging  vehicle  law 
and  traffic  violations,  and  to  discontinue  this 
practice  on  Its  customers  In  the  future. 

(17)  In  the  case  of  a  New  York  City  col- 
lection agency,  using  verbiage  Intending  to 
mislead  consiuners  into  believing  they  were 
written  by  an  attorney  and  dealing  with 
one — the  company  agreed  to  cease  forward- 
ing such  letters  and  paid  costs  of  $750. 

(18)  A  crackdown  on  food  retailers  and 
processors  for  misrepresentations,  unsanitary 
conditions,  unsatisfactory  food  handling 
practices,  and  misbranding  resulted  In  fines 
of  $8,745  being  paid  by  some  172  merchants, 
with  fines  ranging  from  $25-$400. 

(19)  In  an  unprecedented  Judgment 
obtained  In  Supreme  Court,  the  New  York 
City  producers  of  ghost  written  term  papers, 
essays,  and  theses  for  students  must  make 
restitution  of  $35,416.  to  about  1.000  students 
who  purchased  them.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany is  permanently  enjoined  from  conduct- 
ing of  carrying  on  any  business  aa  sellers  of 
ghost  written  term  papers,  theses,  or  essays, 
and  forbids  them  to  offer  such  papers  for 
sale  to  any  persons  enrolled  In  an  educa- 
tional Institution  In  New  York  State. 

(20)  Paying  costs  of  $500  a  New  Jersey 
dealer  of  foreign  cars  agreed  to  place  con- 
splclously  a  federally  required  statement  on 
cars  sent  to  dealers,  and  to  Insert  In  adver- 
tising brochures  that  the  car,  designed  low 
to  the  ground,  could  sustain  serious  engine 
damage  in  New  York  City  streets  which  con- 
tain potholes  and  debris. 

(21)  Paying  costs  of  $2,000,  an  upstate  New 
York  bank  which  had  Illegally  collected 
more  than  $80,000  in  "official  fees"  from 
consumers  who  purchased  automobiles  on 
Installment  contracts,  agreed  to  discontinue 
this  practice  and  make  restitution  to  all  con- 
sumers who  paid  this  fee. 

(22)  When  our  investigation  revealed  that 
a  New  Ywk  City  dog  kennel  operation  had 
violated  City  Health  Ordinances  in  keep- 
ing sick  dogs  on  the  premises,  and  In  addi- 
tion misleading  individuals  who  purchased 
there,  the  firm  agreed  to  discontinue  their 
practices  and  paid  costs  of  $1,000.  They 
agreed  to  provide  purchasers  with  a  health 
certificate  certified  by  a  licensed  veterinarian 
attesting  to  the  animal  being  disease  and 
defect  free,  and  in  addition,  to  maintain 
humane  treatment  of  animals  In  its  custody. 

(23)  In  our  continuing  pursuit  of  hotel 
frauds,  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  re- 
funds for  over  600,000  consumers  In  excess 
of  $760,000,  when  an  Investigation  sparked 
by  a  "Misc."  charge  on  a  bill  received  by  a 
guest  at  one  of  the  largest  New  York  City 
hotels  was  questioned.  Investigation  of  18 
other  New  York  City  hotels  of  foiur  leading 
hotel  chains  Indicated  that  hidden  and 
phantom  charges  of  2  percent  were  also  in- 
dicated and  listed  as  "SUNiys"  or  "Misc." 
and  at  no  time  was  the  guest  advised  that 
a  further  charge  would  be  added  to  his  final 
bUl. 

(24)  A  leading  Long  Island  school  paid 
$1,000  in  costs,  and  consented  to  discontinue 
Its  advertising  misrepresentations  which 
claimed  that  It  was  geared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  children,  its  director  had  varioxis 


earned  degrees,  and  that  It  was  chartered  by 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Rights. 

(25)  Two  major  New  York  new  car  dealer 
associations  paid  costs  of  $25,000,  and  will 
refund  to  thousands  of  new  car  purchasers 
(during  1  1/71-12,31/71)  the  $2.00  docu- 
mentary fee  they  had  been  assessed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  car  registration  and  drafting  of 
forms.  They  further  agreed  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  picking  up  car  registrations 
and  charging  for  that  service  which  can  only 
be  carried  on  if  a  license  is  obtained  front 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau. 

(26)  Costs  of  $2,000  were  paid,  and  a  large 
New  York  bank  agreed  to  discontinue  its 
practices  of  delayed  credit  and  gift  offers. 

In  an  Assurance  of  Discontinuance,  the 
bank  agreed  to  credit  deposits  from  the  day 
received,  and  to  deliver  gifts  within  the  time 
specified  by  them. 

(27)  A  judgment  against  a  Queens  collec- 
tion agency  was  obtained  when  investigation 
revealed  that  various  deceptive  means  were 
used  to  collect  past  due  bills  or  debts.  The 
order  prohibits  them  from: 

(1)  Communlcatmg  with  an  employer 
about  an  employee's  debt  without  having 
obtained  a  money  Judgment; 
,  (2)  Threatening  the  employee  that  It  will 
communicate  with  his  employer  regarding 
his  debt; 

(3)  Falsely  claiming  or  Impljrlng  that  a 
consumer's  past  due  account  will  be  turned 
over  to  a  credit  organization.  ' 

Costs  of  $1,000  were  paid. 

(28)  A  Judgment  against  two  related  sew- 
ing machine  and  stereo  firms  was  obtained 
when  our  Investigations  revealed  that  their 
■prize  contests"  were  nothing  more  than 
schemes  to  sell  goods  and  services,  using 
"bait"  advertising  as  the  "come  orL"  Pay- 
ing $1,000  in  costs,  the  company  was  barred 
from  engaging  in  these  practices,  and  must 
give  refunds  to  all  custonters  who  so  desire. 

(29)  Paying  $2,000  In  costs,  a  large  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  agreed  to 
disclose  in  its  advertising  the  Interest  which 
is  payable  on  new  accounts.  Disclosure  in 
all  advertising  would  be  made  of  the  date  In- 
terest was  to  begin,  or  whether  it  was  pay- 
able from  the  date  of  deposit  to  the  date  of 
withdrawal. 

(30)  A  leading  consumer  magazine  paid 
costs  of  (1.600  and  agreed  to  discontinue 
its  deceptive  advertising  practices  when  our 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  advertised 
price  of  $10  for  a  yearly  subscription  was  not 
In  fact  the  regular  price  of  the  magazine,  and 
the  advertised  bargain  one  year  sutwcrlption 
offers,  based  on  a  reduction  from  this  sub- 
scription price,  did  not  provide  the  sub- 
scribers with  the  advertised  savings. 

(31)  In  still  another  Instance  of  advertis- 
ing deception,  a  leading  New  York  depart- 
ment store  paid  costs  of  $250  and  agreed  to 
discontinue  Its  misleading  practice  of  de- 
picting a  clock  radio  advertised  in  a  news- 
paper magazine  to  be  available  at  the  ad- 
vertised price  equipped  with  a  snooze  alarm 
or  mtislc  alarm  system  if  this  was  not  so. 

(32)  Charging  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
foreign  automobiles  with  misrepresenting  the 
trade-in  values  of  Its  cars  in  advertisements 
placed  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  as  well  as 
other  media  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  suit  filed  in  Supreme  Court.  New 
York  County  by  the  Bureau,  is  seeking  res- 
titution for  all  consumers  who  relied  on  the 
advertisement,  and  were  misled  Into  believ- 
ing that  they  would  receive  high  trade-in 
allowances  or  prices  for  their  used  cars.  In 
addition,  penalties  of  $500  for  each  pub- 
lication of  the  advertisement  (which  based 
Its  cost  on  a  Port  of  Entry  price — which  does 
not  Include  state  and  local  taxes,  enclosed 
freight  charged,  dealer  preparation,  or  op- 
tional equipment)  anK>untlng  to  upwards 
of  $50,000,  and  a  permanent  Injviuctiou 
against  this  type  of  advertising  together  with 
costs  Is  t>elng  sought. 
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(33)  In  the  case  of  another  savings  bank 
that  played  "Indian  giver,"  by  misleading 
advertisements  which  did  not  Inform  the 
public  that  there  was  a  service  charge  for 
withdrawals  of  their  deposited  money  before 
a  certain  date,  and  in  addition,  recipients 
of  gifts  had  to  pay  for  them  if  they  with- 
drew funds  before  that  time — costs  of  $2,000 
were  paid,  and  the  bank  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue these  deceptive  practices. 

(34)  Travel — travel  and  more  travel — and 
rvith  it  more  complaints — as  a  leading  Euro- 
p>ean  airline  promoting  tours  abroad.  Is 
charged  by  the  Bureau  with  misrepresent- 
ing the  cost.  Paying  (600  in  costs,  the  air- 
line agreed  to  discontinue : 

(1)  Falsely  advertising  the  amount 
charged  for  the  summer  car  tour; 

(3)  Falsely  advertising  a  price  for  a  tour 
to  any  country,  state,  or  city  which  is  not 
the  price; 

(3)  Its  inconspicuous  disclosures  of  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  the  advertised 
offer. 

(35)  Handling  the  complaints  of  thou- 
sands of  consumers  who  failed  to  get  either 
money  or  merchandise  when  a  large  trading 
stamp  company  went  out  of  business,  we 
managed  to  obtain  redemption  for  125  con- 
sumers for  a  total  of  (1,970  in  1972. 

(36)  Costs  of  (200  were  paid,  and  a  large 
appliance  store  on  Long  Island  agreed  that 
it  would  halt  its  deceptive  selling  practices. 
Customers  who  offered  cash  or  check  for  an 
advertised  Items  and  offered  to  take  their 
purchases  out  of  the  store,  would  not  be 
charged  a  delivery  charge,  nor  would  there 
be  a  delay  or  postponement  of  delivery  of 
possession  of  the  goods. 

(37)  In  a  never-ending  crackdown  in 
travel  frauds^  a  major  airline  was  halted 
from  perpetrating  further  deceptions  on 
many  voyag^lng  consumers  because  their 
advertising  was  misleading. 

Paying  costs  of  (750,  the  airline  agreed 
to  discontinue: 

(1)  Claiming  or  Implying  that  the  price 
of  an  after-dinner  coach  flight  to  Miami  is 
(40,  contrary  to  fact; 

(2)  Claiming  or  implying  that  the  price 
of  a  day  coach  fare  from  New  York  to  Miami 
is  $50,  contrary  to  fact; 

(3)  Using,  in  connection  with  Its  after- 
dinner  flights,  an  advertisement  In  which 
the  figures  of  (40  and  (50  are  used  to  demon- 
strate a  20  percent  savings  as  the  after- 
dinner  flight  from  the  normal  day  coach 
fare. 

(38)  In  Its  continuing  crackdown  on 
health  frauds,  the  Bureau  obtained  an  order 
in  Supreme  Coxirt  of  New  York  State  en- 
joining a  Long  Island  unlicensed  former 
school  teacher  and  his  wife  from  operating 
a  psychotherapy  center  that  treated  dls- 
turl}ed  and  retarded  children,  as  well  as  sex- 
ually dlsturt>ed  adults. 

Operating  the  center  without  New  York 
State  license  or  accreditation,  charging  up 
to  (45  per  hour  for  psychotherapy  services 
which  were  administered  by  fraudulently 
represented  counselors,  they  were  put  out 
of  business  and  paid  costs  of  (2,000. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for 
April  19  and  April  30,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial district  business. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  April  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall)  ,  for  today  and  April  19,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  thr  >ugh  April  30, 
on  account  of  official  busii  less. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  Q  RANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follow!  ig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sped  il  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  grante<  to : 

Mr.  Randall  to  addressjthe  House  for 
30  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Schneebeli,  for  17 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  miniAes 

Mr.  Cronin,  for  10  minti  tes 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minn  tes 

Mr.  LtJjAN,  for  5  minute  > 

(The  following  Membe]  s 
quest  of  Mr.  Owens)  and 
extend  their  remarks  and 
neoi^  matter : ) 

Mt.  McFall,  for  5  minti«s 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minub  s, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  m;  nutes, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mi  Jutes 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minut^ 

Mr.  Wacgonner,  for  15 

Mr.  Matsttnaga,  for  30 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  miilutes 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  mlnut  ;s 

Mr.  Owens,  for  30  minqtes 


qiinutes,  today, 
today, 
today, 
today, 
today, 
(at  the  re- 
to  revise  and 
include  extra- 


today, 
today. 
,  today, 
today. 
i|iinutes,  today, 
of  California, 


EXTENSION  OF  R]  IMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarl^  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hays)  in  t  ae  body  of  the 
Record  and  to  include  ext  raneous  mate- 
rial, including  two  order;  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Adminis  ration. 

Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  to  infclude  extrane- 
ous matter  in  debate  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  highway  bll. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  anc  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  with  remarks  on  S.  502. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  the  Anderson  atibendment. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinoi  i  to  revise  and 
extend  and  include  extraneous  matter 
with    his    remarks    on 
amendment. 

Mr.  Oilman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  t  le  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
estimated  by  the  Public  f  rinter  to  cost 
$722.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gilman)  andjto  include  ex- 
traneous material : )  j 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  thret  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon$in. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  McClort  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in]  two  instances. 


April 


today, 
liiinutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Miller  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instance^. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  tTl^o  instances, 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  MassEichiisetts. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia.! 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings.  [ 

Mr.  MizELL  in  eight  Instances. 

The  following  Members  (ef  the  request 
of  Mr.  Owens  )  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:)  T 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rees  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  ins  ances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califorjila  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instancis. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Ml'.  Roy. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  E:vins  of  Tennessee  [n.  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  2<ablocki  in  five  instailces. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomii  t. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  five  instAnces. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  insta  aces. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instanc  es. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 


Sp  eaker 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 

S.   1572.  An  act  relating  to 
producers  for  participation  In 
grain  program;  to  the  Comm(ttee 
culture. 


ENROLLED  BILL  ANE 
RESOLUTION 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the 
House  Admiiiistration,  repoijted 
committee  had  examined 
enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint 
the  House  of  the  following 
were  thereupon  signed  by 

HJl.    6883.    An    act    to 
cultural   Adjustment  Act   of 
spect  to  rice;  and 

H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolutloi  t 
plemental  appropriations  for 
ending   June   30,    1973,   for 
nautics  Board  and  the  Veteran^ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoiuiced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  UU  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  Utle: 

S.  19LS.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic 
priviieaaa  and  Iraxnunltles  to  tint  Liaison  Of- 
fice of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  to 
mesabers  tbere«f,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tlie  Hoase  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  19,  1973,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    (X»fMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
conuntnieations  were  taken  from  tlie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

780.  A  letter  from  tlw  Assistant  Secretary 
«f  tte  Intcrlar.  tranatnttting  certUicatkHi 
that  ma  adeqnate  soU  surrey  and  land  classi- 
fication that  an  adeqiiate  soil  survey  and 
land  classification  has  been  made  of  the 
lands  in  the  Central  Arlaona  project  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  prodoctton  of  a(rlcultural  crops  by 
means  of  Irrlgattao,  pursuant  to  Publie  Law 
83-172;  to  th*  Conuxklttec  on  Appropriations. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  (1)  the  names,  salaries,  and  du- 
ties of  an  employees  and  offlicers  of  the 
Board,  (2)  cases  heard  and/or  decided  by  the 
Board,  and  (3)  the  fiscal  statement  showing 
total  obligations  and  expendltxu-es  for  fiscal 
y^ar  1972,  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

TB».  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  trannnlttlng  the  an- 
nual lepwts  of  the  seven  river  basin  oom- 
Mlaslona  (Pacific  Northwest,  Ssurls-Red- 
Rainy,  Great  Lakes,  <nilo,  MtsBourt,  Cpper 
Mississippi,  and  New  England)  for  fiscal  year 
1*12,  pwrsoant  to  4a  UJ3.C.  196ab^(a):  to 
the  OoBSBslttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair*. 

W9.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
th«  latarlor,  tcansoUttlBc  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  terminate  and  to  direct 
the  Sccrciary  a<  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  take  actions  with  respect 
to  certsktn  leasai  Issued  pursuaat  to  the  Obit- 
er Continental  Shell  Laads  A£t  lu  the  SauLa 
Barbara  Channel.  oSshore  of  the  State  of 
California:  to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  iBterkJT,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  extend  Its  application  to  the  direct 
sale  of  natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce, 
and  to  pvtxvide  that  i>roviMons  of  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  aalee  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  Uke  Coountttee  on  Interstate  and 
FocvlgTi  Oonameree. 

1»5.  A  tetter  frcMn  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Cnpimliifitaa,  transmitting  the  final 
determljifttiaci  of  the  Commission  in  doclcet 
«o.  aia.  r/i«  CowtUa  mfce  o/  tmHans,  Plain- 
tig,  w.  T%e  UnUed  Stmtea  of  America,  De- 
fendrntU,  pursuant  te  as  VJB.C.  TOt;  to  the 
Cooaoiittee  on  laUrlor  and  Insul«-  Affairs. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Sducation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port eu  efforts  to  assign  Public  Ueirith  Serv- 


ice physicians  to  counties  that  are  currently 
wituout  the  services  of  a  resident  physician, 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  Public  Law  8i2-157; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically  provide 
that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  enforcement  may  require 
the  repayment  of  charges  in  excess  of  those 
ill  lawfully  filed  tariffs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  re^>ect  of 
consoUdatkon  of  certain  proceedings;  to  the 
Ckunmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
private  retirement  system  by  estatxllshiug 
minimum  standards  for  participation  in  and 
for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension  and 
profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  allowing 
deductions  to  Individuals  for  thetr  contribu- 
tion to  retirement  plans,  by  increasing  con- 
tribution limitations  for  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals and  shareholder-employees  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations,  by  Imposing 
an  exdae  tax  on  prohibited  transactions,  and 
for  other  purjxiees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Edueation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1973,  on 
grants  approved  by  his  office  which  are  fi- 
nanced wholly  with  Federal  funds,  pursuant 
to  section  1120(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 

RlXTTVED     FttOM    THE     COMPTROLLER     GeNEBAL 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
Of  the  ITulted  States,  transmitting  a  report  ou 
revisions  needed  In  financial  management 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government's  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Fund  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

79a.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  enlisted  aide  program  of  the  military 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cierk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  premier 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN;  Committee  of  conference.  A 
conference  report  to  accompany  S.  SB8  (Rept. 
No.   9S-14<).    Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  PTiTiMAN.  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control.  A  report  on  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  congressional  control 
over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals 
(Rept.  Wo.  9S-147).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOGBRS.  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6458.  A 
bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  authorise  assistance  for  planning,  de- 
velopment and  initial  c^xratien,  research, 
and  training  projects  for  systems  for  the 
effective  provision  <rf  health  care  aenlcee 
under  Mnergency  conditions  (Rept.  No. 
98-l«»).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot  ttie 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ux.  ULLMAN  (for  bimaclf.  Mr. 
WurrTEU,  Mr.  ScuMSEsaLi.  Mr. 
RzuBS.  Mr.  BaoTUXLL  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mauon,  Mr.  Bukkx  of 
Massacbvtsetts,  Mr.  Rodney  of  New 
Yorlt.  Mrs.  GairrrrHS.  Mr.  Sixxs,  Mr. 

RoSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.    CrD£ltBERC,    Mt. 

Collier,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Brothh-l 
Of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Datis  of  Wis- 
consin )  : 
H.R.  7130.  A  bin  to  an^nd  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
improve  congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a 
legislative  budget  director  and  stair,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  ConuBtttce  en  Roles. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
talmaeU,    Mr.    Derwinbiu,    and    Mr. 
Rs£S) : 
H.R.  7131.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
national   emergency   disputes   involving  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Biacci,  Mt.  Cutax,  Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Hatb.    Mr. 
Kmoe.   Mr.    Metcai,pb.   Mr.   Roohkt 
of   Pennsylvania,  and  Iifr.  Oiueeu)  : 
H.R.  7133.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariS  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pioiaaCe 
fuU    employmeut    and    restore    a   dtvetalfied 
production    base:     to    amend    the    latemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outAow  of 
United  States  capital,  jobs,  technotogy.  and 
productio:!,  and  for  other  piurposes;   to  the 
CoainUttee  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  7133.  A  bill  to  grant  full  credit  for 
mUitary  service  in  the  computation  of  rail- 
road  retirement   annuities   for   disability   In 
the  case  of  persons  also  eligible  for  pension, 
compensation,  or  other  benefits  as  a  result 
of  such  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
R.R.  7134.  A  bin  to  Increase  tlie  duty  en 
mbber  filament;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
SLR.  7135.  A  btU  to  amend  tiM  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employeea'  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claints  against  Um  United 
States  by  civilian  officers  and  enaplojees  for 
rtaniege  tfi.  or  loss  of,  personal  prafierty  in- 
cident to  their  service;  to  the  CoMunittee  «u 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaowN  of  'Callforula,  and  Mr.  Coe- 

MAN)  : 

H.R.  7136.  A  bill  to  enable  nonprolK  shel- 
tered workshops  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
labor  market  for  contracts  wtth  mannfae- 
tnrers  located  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

.By    Mr.    DKLANEY    (for    btmaelf,    M.s. 
Amsve,  Mr.  Aboabso,  Mr.  BatLO,  Mr. 
Bxaoci.   Mr.    BnrcMAM.   Mr.    Brasco, 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chjs- 
HOLit,  Mr.  DvLSKi,  Mr.  GwLMMtt,  Mr. 
Hanuy,  Ms.  Holtzuam,  Mr.  HaaroM, 
and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.a.  7137.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeerUig 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .Tudlclary. 

By  Mr.  DELANET  (fOr  himself.  Mr. 
KTwn,  Mr.  Kocti,  Mr.  MrrCHTLi.  of 
New  York.  Mr.  MpaeiiT  of  Mew  York. 
Mr.   PrrsKB,  Ur.  Ptxx,  MT.   Pombli. 
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Mr.  Rancki.,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Robison 
of   New   York,  Mr.   Rosknthal,   Mr. 
Strattok,   Mr.   Walsb,   Mr.   Wour, 
and  Mr.  Hasttmos)  : 
H.R.  7138.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  racketeering 
In  tbe  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  tbe 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
BR.  7139.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  utilize  Department  of  Defense 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  providing  med- 
ical   emergency    transportation    services    to 
civilians,  and  limiting  Government  and  indi- 
vidual liability  incident  to  providing  such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  7140.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    require    the    pres- 
entation of  full  military  honors  at  the  burial 
of  veterans;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
HJt.  7141.  A  bUI  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  prescribe  standards  of  conduct,  and 
to  authorize  Investigation  of,  and  arrests  for, 
crimes  conunltted,  on  lands  and  In  buildings 
under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJt.  714a.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  bread  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    ERLENBORN     (for    himself, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.   Buchanak,   Mr.  Pobstthi;,   Mr. 
Frklinghvtsxn,     Mr.     Hansen     of 
Idaho,  Mr.   HKt.STOSKl,  Mr.  Hortok, 
Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr.  Mosh^, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podeix,  Mr.  Steicer 
of     Wisconsin,     and     Mr.     White- 
hurst)  : 
H.R.7143.  A    biU    to    authorize    a    White 
House  Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conabix, 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
RuppE,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  J.  Whxiak 
Stanton,    Mr.    Thompson    of    New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
HH.  7144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  require  that  all  infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  Congress  except 
where  Executive  privilege  is  invoked;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By     Mr.     ESCH      (for     himseU.     Mr. 
Mazzou,  and  Mr.  Moaklet)  : 
HJt.  7146.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
adoption   information  exchange   system;    to 
tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Brothiix  of  North 
Carolina.  Idr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  McEwen)  : 
H.R.  7140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional services,  to  authorize  grants  for  reha- 
bilitation services  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities,   and    for    other    purposes;    to   tbe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  7147.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
changes  in  the  loan  and  purchase  program 
for  the  1973  peanut  crop  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  contemplating  shall 
not  be  made;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  7148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Inf(»inatlon  Act  to  require  that  all  Informa- 
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tlon  be  made  available  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  (Operations. 
ByB«r.  OUYER: 
HJt.  7149.  A  bUI  to  expwid  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially  in- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  tO;  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  commu- 
nities to  participate  in  the  frogram,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Comialttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  j 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7150.  A  bUl  to  estajllsh  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputee  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  |D.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRXNGTON  (for  himself, 
Ms.  Abzttc,  Mr.  Btjbt  >n,  Mr.  Contxrs, 
Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Di  jcs,  Mr.  Eilbero, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  FoiD,  Mrs.  Orasso, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lec- 
oett,  Mr.  Moaklet  and  Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN)  : 

HJl.  7151.  A  bill  to  provld  s  adequate  men- 
tal health  care  and  psychii  itric  care  to  all 
Americans;  to  the  Committ  se  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTC  N    (ftw  himself, 
Mr.   Nnt,   Mr.   Podk  x,   Mr.   Ranoel, 
Mr.    RooNET    of    Pi  nnsylvanla,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.   R^ybal,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANxs,  Mr.   Stark,  fSr.  Steele,  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  WALoi.  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  7162.  A  bUl  to  provide  adequate  men- 
tal health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all 
Americans;  to  the  Commltlie  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  limself,  and  Mr. 
Brat)    (by  request)  : 

HJl.  7153.  A  bill  to  autho  :lze  the  disposal 
of  various  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplementa:  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  th«  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUDNUT: 

HJl.  7154.  A  biU  to  provde  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exa  ed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  In  time  of  vilar  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency  declared  hy  the  Congress, 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  reduction  of 
the  public  debt;  to  the  Con  imlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  KOCH: 

HJl.  7166.  A  bill  to  establ  sh  a  program  of 
nutrition  education  for  children  as  a  part 
of  the  national  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  to  amefid  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Acts  for 
purposes  related  to  strengthening  the  exist- 
ing child  nutrition  progroms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lanor. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE :  T 

HJl.  7166.  A  bUl  to  amenjfl  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  6  of  the  Poul^y  Products  In- 
spection Act,  as  amended,  So  as  to  Increase 
from  60  to  80  percent  the  amount  that  may 
be  paid  as  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  coop<fcrative  meat  or 
poultry  Inspection  program  cfrried  out  by  any 
State  under  such  sections,  attd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commmlttee  <ta  AgrlcvUture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arllansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ScHNXEBzlj,  Mr.  Collibb, 
Mr.  Brothill  of  VlKlnla,  Mr.  Cona- 
BLE,  Mr.  ChambbuXin,  Mr.  Pettis, 
Btr.  Duncan,  Mr.  oIancy)  : 

H.R.  7157.  A  bill  to  stretigthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  pystem  by  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  Tor  participation 
in  and  for  vesting  of  benefli  s  under  pension 
and  profit-sharing  retlreme  it  plans,  by  al- 
lowing deductions  to  indh  Iduals  for  their 
contributions  to  retiremen ;  plans,  by  in- 
creasing contribution  llmllEitions  for  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  ihareholder  em- 
ployees of  electing  small  bjslness  corpora- 
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tions,  by  Imposing  an  excise  ta«  on  prohibited 
transactions,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  s. 
By    Mr.    PATTEN    (for 
Baker,     Mr.     Bttroener,     Ms.  Chib- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Clevelanil  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dicos,  Mr.  Fishes,  Mr. 
FOBSYTHE,       Mr.       H^toski,       Mr. 
Hobton,  Mr.  Howard^  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Min^h,  Mr.  Moak- 
let, Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,   Mr.  Mpss,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  l^r.  Murpht  of 
Illinois,  Mr.   Won  PAt,  Mr.  Podeix, 
Mr.  Price  of  IllinoU,  ^nd  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJl.  7168.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  i)ermit  IJhe  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation   produces   a   hlg  her   combined 
benefit;    to   the   Committee    >n   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    FATTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr.   Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    SiKEs,    Slid    Mr.    Wil- 
liams) : 
HJl.  7169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;    to    the   Committee   pn   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7160.  A  bill  to  amend  ititle  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creilitable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
performed  on  public  works  projects  under 
the   Works   Progress  Administration,  Works 
Projects  Administration,  and  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  for  other  purpose^;  tp  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CiviJ  Service. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  7161.  A  bill  to  amend 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give 
Commerce  Commission  certain 
railroad  car  service  when  an 
or  may  be  Imminent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  7182.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1964  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  T 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  7163.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39  and 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Ko  provide  for 
licensing  and  protection  of  distinctive  de- 
signs, legends,  and  insignia  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  J 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  hmself  and  Mr. 
Bafalis)  :  1 

H.R.  7164.  A  blU  to  authorlzi  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  areas  suitable  to 
provide  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Everglades  Kite;  to  the  Comstlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.      ] 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7165.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low-<co6t  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion;  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I 

HJl.  7166.  A  bill  to  ame^d  the  act  of 
Augiist  13, 1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  poeses- 
sions,  to  include  privately  ov^ned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wttrks. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (ffr  himself,  Mr. 
RxGULA,  Mr.  Vanik,  Iklr.  Hays,  Mr. 
AsHBRooK,  Mr.  AsHLiY,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Outer,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Minsrall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mosrer, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Whal- 
EN,  Mr.  MooRHSAO  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Dent,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  l&i.  Waldib,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
pht of  New  York) 
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HJt.  7167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfor- 
ma,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr.,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fkenzel,  Mr.  Fret, 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harrington,  'hSi.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Macoonald,  Mr.  Murpht  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pncx,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr.  Sara- 
sin)  : 

HJl.  7168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  n-nimain 
to  broculen  the  categories  of  persons  regu- 
lated under  such  law,  to  assure  that  birds  In 
pet  stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and  to  in- 
crease protection  for  animals  in  transit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Orovkr,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Caut  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rem,  Mr.  Pike,  and 
Mr.  Delanet)  : 

HJt.  7169.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  strike  coollng-off  period  for  lao 
additional  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  niinois: 

HJl.  7170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  causes  and  means 
of  preventing  shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  7171.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  7172.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing clear  that  disaster  assistance  is  available 
to  those  communities  affected  by  extraordi- 
nary shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  7173.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  7174.  A  blU  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  right  of  reimbursement  to 
local  interests  for  undertaking  repair  of 
shore  damages  attributable  to  Federal  naviga- 
tion works  piu'suant  to  section  4261;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7175.  A  biU  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  ptirpose 
of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  emergency  erosion  control 
projects;  ^to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7t7e.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  test,  on  a 
3-year  basis,  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
losses  from  shoreline  erosion  shall  be  deducti- 
ble for  purposes  of  tbe  individual  Income 
tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM:  \ 

H.R.  7178.  A   bill   to  establish   a   national 
program  to  provide  Income  supplements  to 
every  family  In  need  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  7179.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  impose,  by  regulations,  certain 
additional  restrictions  upon  the  availability 
and  use  of  Federal  funds  authorized  for  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  7180.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Consumer 
Product   Safety  Commission  to  promulgate 
standards    applicable    to    plastic    bags    and 
other   commercial   articles   utilizing   plastic 
sheeting    with   dangerous    adhesive    charac- 
teristics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJt.  7181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
HJt.  7182.  A  bill  to  improve  and  implement 
procedures   for  fiscal    controls   in   the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLAY:       ., 
HJt.  7183.  A  bill  relating  to  coUective  bar- 
gainmg  representation  of  Postal  Employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (ioi  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Buchanan,      Mr.      Burgener,      Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,    Mr.    Podxll,    Mr.    Rtan,    Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  7184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
an  Income  tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dickinson, 

Mr.      ESHLEMAN,      Mr.      P'ISRER,      Mr. 

Flowers,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.    Goodlino,    Kirs.    Grasso,    Mr. 
Gray,    Mr.    Hansen    of'  Idaho,    Mr. 
Hxchlbr    of    West    Virginia,     Mrs. 
HacKLER     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Huber,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  718S.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of   1964   to   aUow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  is  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (i<3t  himself,  Mr. 
Kemp,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Mayne, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.   PoDELL,   Mr.   Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.   Sarasin,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
HJl.  7186.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interiua 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Bakes,     Mr.     Derwinski,     Mr. 
Donohux,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Grasso,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hos- 
mer,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Robinson   of  Virginia,  Mr.  Whits- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJt.  7187.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Flag  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  7188.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  boundary 
of  the  Cibola  National  Forest  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA    (for    himself, 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJt.  7189.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Hallway  Labor  Act  to  provide  for  the  normal 


flow  of  ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii, 
Guam,  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  West 
Coast,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

HJt.  7190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all  live- 
stock products  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN : 

H.R.  7191.  A  bill  to  provide  equity  in  the 
feed    grain    set -aside    program    by    allowing 
participants  in  plan  B  to  switch  to  plan  A; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  7192.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chi4>ter  S3 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7193.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
annuity  reduction  made,  in  order  to  provide 
a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not  married; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7194.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  Federal  employees'  health  benefits  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7195.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
•5.000  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SANDMAN: 

HJl.  7196.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Brlgantine  National  WUdltfe  Refuge, 
Atlantic,  Burlington,  and  Ocean  Counties, 
N.J.,  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins\Uar  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SISK: 

HJl.  7197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  Immigration 
from  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  to  provide 
that  certain  aliens  Illegally  in  the  United 
States  may  have  their  status  adjusted  to  that 
of  permanent  residents;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming) : 

HJl.  7198.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products 
produced  or  sold  under  contract,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quis, 
and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 

H.R.  7199.  A  bill  to  establish  more  orderly 
bargaining  procedures,  to  enable  dairy  coop- 
eratives to  negotiate  more  effectively  for 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  of  milk,  to 
provide  compensation  for  performance  of 
services  essential  to  the  marketing  of  milk, 
to  eliminate  Inequities  In  existing  marketing 
practices,  to  Insure  an  adequate  regular  sup- 
ply of  good,  healthful  milk  to  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl.  7200.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain 
rate  adjustments  for  carriers  subject  to  part 
I  of  the  cu:t,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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ByMr.  UDALL: 
HJi.  7301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  aud  Costoetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
H.R.  7302.  A  bin  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizatloi:s  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.B.  7306.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  Guam  for  the  development 
of  community  facilities  on  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  nilnois: 
H.R.  7304.  A  btn  to  improve  the  regulation 
of   Federal   election   campaign   activities;    lo 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.B.  7305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  public  debt  limitations  contained  in 
section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Fohstthe,  Mr.  Pkaser,  Mr. 
ROSEITTHAL,    Mr.   DiGGS,   Mr.   Cttlver, 
Mr.  WoL*F,  Mr.  HAMn,TON,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Ms.   Abeuc,   Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Bawcel,  Mr.  arARK,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.    Sakbanes,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr. 
CoNTBRS,      Mr.      Harrinctow,      Ms. 
G«AS90,  Mr.  TiEKWAif,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Koch,      Mr.      Badtllo,      and      Mr. 
Tat«on) : 
H.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
war  in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Tates,   Kfr.    Brasemas,   Mr.   Eilbesg, 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
GtnjE,  Mr.  Moshes,  Mr.  Lehman,  Ms. 
Jordan,     Mr.     Van     Deerlin,     Mrs. 
Burke  of  CaMfomla,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Pascell.  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.J.  Res.  51S.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
war  In  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Studdb,  Mr.  Ricuss,  Mr.  Mezvinskt, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Seibkrlinc, 


SYM  INGTON, 

Moaki  et, 
f  1[{ 
Ut. 
HOLl  sman, 

aal 


Berg  ^nd, 


1  Conu  terce 


Cei;  sus 


Pa 


Mr.  Stokes,  Mr 
Mr.   Brown   of 
nunzio,  Mr. 
HOLM,  Mr 
Mr.  MrrcHEU.  of 
Mr.    Delluics, 
Yoric,    Miss 
Mr.  Bkr«i.and, 
H.J.    Res.    516.    Joint 
the  war  in  Indochina;  to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSOl 
ABeuc,    Mr. 
naca,  Mr.  Veysky 
HJ.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution 
Secretary    of    Transporti 
comprelMaslve  study  of 
motor  vehicle  size  to  air 
sumption,  and  motor  vehicle 
for  other  piir poses;  to  tlM 
ter state  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of 
HJ.  Res.  518.  Joint 
the  taking  of  tha  1»74 
to  the  Committee  on 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.J.   Res.   519.  Joint 
the  joint  resolution  whicj 
and  customs  pertaining 
play  of  the  U.S.  flag  to 
the   flag,   if   illuminated. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr. 

Mr.         GUNTER, 

V/AiwusL,  and 

H.J.   Res.   520.  Joint 
an  amendment  to  the 
United    States;    to    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.J.   Res.   521.   Joint 
for    a    5-year    moratoriun 
abandonment;   to  the 
state  and  Foreign  Commence. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of 

H.    Con.    Res.    200 
providing  for  the  printing 
of  the  social  security  laws 
on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  ConciArent 
reprint  brochtire   entitlec 
Are  Made";  to  the  Committee 
ministration. 


OYBAL,  Ms.  Mink. 

Chllfomia,   Mr.  An- 

Ms.   CHI3- 

,  Mr.  Hklstoski, 

l^aryland,  Mr.  Cuiy, 

Cabey    Of    New 

Mr.    Vamik. 

Mr.  Brasco)  : 

esolution    to    end 

the  Conunlttee  on 


(for  himself,  Ms. 
Mr.    Matsu- 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
to  direct  the 
to   conduct   a 
he  relationship  of 
I  ollutiou.  fuel  con- 
accidents,  and 
Committee  on  In- 


C  olorado: 
res|)lutlon  relating  to 
of  Agriculture: 
t   Office  and  Civil 


resolution   to  amend 

codi&es  the  rules 

the  use  and  dis- 

the  display 

at   night;    to   thi 


t  > 
pe  -mlt 


WHITEHU  iST 


Tr. 


U: 


(for    himselfl 

Ra&ick,      Mr] 

Wrigut)  : 

refcoiutlon  proposing  1 

C  >nstltution  of   the^ 

(  ommittee    on    thj 


r«  5. 


Co  nmittee 


MEMORL  lLS 

Uncter  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

160.  The  SPEAKER  pre  lented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legtslature  of  thefState  of  Montana, 


April  18,  1973 


olutlon   providing 

on   railroad    line 

on  Inter- 


Arl  ansas : 

Con  ;urrent   resolution 

of  the  compilation 

to  the  Committee 


resolution  to 

"How   Our   Laws 

on  Hoxtse  Ad- 


relative  to  rural  medical 
Committee  on  Interstate 
merce. 


programs;    to  the 
Foreign  Com- 


ai :d 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  I  ESC»iUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bil^  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSOP 

H.R.  7206.  A  blU  for  the 
P.  Nugent  and  Catherine  F 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  7207.  A  bUl  for  the 
A.  and  Agnes  J.  Rathbun; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  7208.  A  bill  for  the 
trice  and  Giovanni  Gnlafl; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H  R.  7209.  A.  bill  for  the  , 
Pass:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  7210.  A  biU  for  the 

Joues;  to  the  Conmiittee  oa 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.   Res.  362.   Resolution 
(H.R.  7209)   for  the  relief 
to  the  Cluef  Conunlssioner 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  oi 


XXn,  private 
tntrodiiced  and 


f  ol  ows : 


relief  of  James 
Nu^nt;   to  the 

1  eLief  of  Emmett 
tp  the  Comi.ilttee 


t  J 


relief  of  Salva- 
the  Committee 


r(  Uef  of  Estelle  M. 
;he  Judiciary. 

iBllef  of  Victor  L. 
the  Judiciary. 


to  refer  the  bill 
:  EsteUe  M.  Fass 
of  the  Court  of 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  'STC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  [xxil,  petitions 
and  papers  ware  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desJc 
and  referi-ed  as  follows: 

176.  By  the  SPEAKER:  P*itlon  of  the  city 
council,  Mlddieburg  Heights,  Ohio,  relative 
to  the  meat  boycott;  to  ti  e  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  William  R.  Tusay, 
Trenton,  N.J.,  and  others,  r  :latlve  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  agaiuKt 
nuisance  suits;  to  the  Caumittiee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  Donenlc  T.  Inaillo, 
Phll«delphi*.  Pa.,  and  otheri,  relative  to  pro- 
tection for  law  enforcem.en<t  officers  ac^inst 
nuisance  suits:  to  the  Ccfmnittee  on  tlie 
.Tudlcijkry. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  G»rife  C.  Halsteed,  St. 
Albans.  W.  Va.,  and  others  relative  to  pro- 
tection for  law  enforcement  ofllcejrs  against 
nuisance  stilts;  to  the  Cop»mHtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOL 


UTION    CHART 


INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution 
film  under  specified   conditions. 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  n 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  milli 
into    100  gives  the  reduction  rati|) 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinct 
'in   lines   per   millimeter.      Exampl 
not  distinctly  separated.     Red 
rily.^     10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  mil 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is 

Resolution,  as  measured  on 
processing,   and  other   factors, 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus. 


aiii 


100MILLIMITIRS 

is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 

to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 

uknber  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.      As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 

in  length.     Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 

Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 

Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 

7.9   group  of .  lines  is  clearly   recorded  while  lines  in  the    10.0   group  are 

uct4on  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 

imeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.     Under  the  particular  condi- 

39.5   and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 


me  ters 


le; 


betT  'een 


the 
T  lesi 


film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
se   rarely   utilize  maximum    resolution    of    the    film.      Vibrations    during 
d  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 


